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Ha«s  (HAorK)  Apologetloal  Sooiaty,  ■  ■□- 

tmificBcietrioHoUuid,  founded  in  17S&  fur  Ihc  piupoM 
at  tttting  fonh  mdoitiSi:  woikf  in  defence  of  the  Chiia- 
tin  idigun.  It  umuallf  offen  s  prize  of  400  florina 
iw  ^  bat  wiwk  on  (  topic  propottd.    (A.J.S.) 

Baihaah'tMl  (Heb.  with  tbe  art.  [which  the  A. 
T.kHDiMaken  fin  pntofthe  wune]  ka-Aekatlitari' , 
^V)trvtT\,i.^t]ie  AduuUiriti,^ttJtt.<Afam^  [?PeT- 
■n]  (cigin;  acconling  to  FUiK,  *n  adj.  from  the  word 
v^iMar,  i.  e.  amritr  [compare  B''5^PI3^^t,  "otracb," 
EitlLTiii,  10,  14];  (ccunling  to  Geseiiiiu,  muh-drmr; 
Btpl.  i  'An^jpa  v.  t.  'AaoSip,  etc,  Vulg.  Alialliari), 
tbe  IM.  tDentioned  of  the  fuur  >uiu  of  Xunli,  Kcond  of 
lV  tm  wives  of  Ashur,  the  founder  irf  Tekoa,  of  the 
nibe  (J  Jnilah  (1  Chion.  iv,  G).     Ea  poat  1618. 

Ha-junmonal     See  CiiEriuit-iiA.uiiiaNAi. 

T'waTF.  CAKOUja  o%  WIS  bom  at  Amheim  Aug.  16, 
IjJO.  Becoming  acquunted  with  the  RerormUion,  he 
nuhtd  Id  leave  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Chmch  anil  hii 
legal  itudie*,  and  repured  to  Genera,  where  he  Uudied 
iheakii^  DBdet  Calvin  and  Beu.  In  1560  he  became  a 
oinaWT  of  the  Refotmed  Church  al  Deventei.  Driven 
frm  Ibeoce  by  persecutiao,  he  was  invited  to  Ham  hj 
Wmiam,  duke  of  Clevei,  and  exeidsed  his  ministiy 
tfafn  lor  --'-*"  yean,  nntU  peisecutioa  again  compel- 
led him  to  depart.  Count  Jan  of  Nassau,  atadtholdei  of 
GuddcriaDd,  and  his  son,  Lodewijk  Willem,  stadtholder 
of  Fne^and,  then  secured  bis  Krvices  to  effect  a  refor- 
B  of  the  Church  in  their  renpective  provinces.    He 


Haba'Ub  (Heh.  CluAa^',  njari  or  n^rt,jinj. 
:«nf  by  Jiitovalu  SepL  'O^aXa  tni'k&aia),  a  print 
whose  descendant!  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ze- 
ibbabel,  but  were  dq^nded  fnnn  the  priestly  office  on 
icoaBt  of  not  being  able  to  trace  their  geneajogy  (Em 
,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  63).  B.a  ante  459. 
Hab'akknk  [tuany  tfoiaffaii]  (Heb.  OxAah- 
iuf,  p'pan,  embratt;  Sept.  'A/i/Jo«.i«,Vulg.  HiOa- 
me ,-  Jerunte,  Fnff.  is  Nab.  translates  mpiXtpl/K,  ■"' 
"  "  I  nirifp  iyipaims ;  other  Grsciied  and  Latiuii«d 
are  '\ffffamivii,  'Aiiffatoiit,  Ambacam,  Abaaic, 
etc.),  tbe  nghth  ui  order  of  (he  twelve  ninor  prophata 
(i}.  V.)  of  the  Old  TealwnenL 

1.  As  to  the  name,  besides  the  above  forms,  the 
Greeks,  not  only  the  Sept.  translBton,  but  tbe  lathen 
oT  the  Church,  piobably  to  make  it  more  sonoroua,  cor- 
rupt it  into  'ApaPatavK,  'Apa^Moupw,  or,  as  Jerome 
writes,  'A/Jamtpu,  and  only  one  Greek  copy,  found  in 
the  library  of  AlcalA,  in  Spain,  has  'A/J^oKoijt,  which 
made  to  suit  the  Hebrew 


pcDed  to  leave  it  in  1587,  when  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
tta  Sfaaianla.  He  repaired  tbe  laroe  year  to  Leaden, 
■arily  appointed  profe     -      ■ 


Aaarr  of  tbeotogy.  This  pomtion  be  held  for  four  yean. 
Ht  was  then  called  to  Oldenbroek,  where  he  exercised 
hB  ministry  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
ditd  at  Leyden  Jan.  28, 1G16.  He  wrote  an  exposition 
ef  the  RevelaiiDB  of  SU  John  in  Latin,  and  a  worii  m 
f>dfh  aguiHt  the  Anabaptists.  See  Glaaiii%  Godge- 
brd  .Vsfer£aw(  i.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Ha-araloth.    S«  UiBEAK-HAABAurm. 

BaaM,  GKKAUit<a  de,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1786.  Af- 
ter axDpleliag  his  theological  studies  at  Utrecht,  and 
seiMiiujt  tbe  docfivate  in  theology  in  1761,  he  was  set- 
dnl  sueeeMTdy  at  AnKnToon,  Hiddelburg,  and  Am- 
grgrtam  His  wxwks  are  chiefly  exegetical  and  dog- 
■TiCi  The  DHK  important  of  them  are,  A  amaerliii/nt 
•rrr  ire  Axvudg  Soei  de?  Oodipraaim  ran  Jaeda  (IJtr. 
1773  ):—//<<  riifirndrit  robjaide  jlon/ilirtijlln  nil  Pan- 
la»  hrirf  am  de  Bameim  rtriJiiard  (Amst.  17S9-B9,  S 
frts"! : —  Verliaadrlms  orrr  <fc  lotiomeitie  arrtU  (Amst. 
I'^VI):— Over  iirOpmianiigTmJokamei(Jliatt.lli»n, 
S  p^rts).  He  also  completed  tbe  commentaiy  of  Prof. 
Kahaia  so  the  Epistle  to  the  I'hilippians.  It  wai  pub- 
hatwd  ■  Amaterdam  in  17BS  in  8  vols.  See  Olauui, 
Co^ifagJ  yedtHaad,  i.  (J.  P.  W.) 
IV.— 1 


text.  The  Heb.  word  may  denote,  as  observed  by  Je- 
rome, as  well  a  "favorite"  as  a  "straggler."  Abathanel 
thinks  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  haa  allusion  to  Un  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  tbe  prophet  fervently  contending  tot  the 
welfare  ofhia  country:  but  other  prophets  did  the  aanw  j 
and  in  the  former  and  leea  distant  signification,  the  name 
would  be  onelikeTbeophilus,  "a  friend  of  God,"  which 
his  parents  may  have  given  him  for  a  good  omen.  Lu- 
ther took  the  name  in  tbe  active  sense,  and  applied  it 
to  the  labors  and  writings  of  the  man,  thus:  "Habak- 
kuk  had  a  proper  name  for  hie  office;  for  it  agniflea  a 
man  of  heart,  one  who  is  hearty  towards  another  and 
tak»  bim  into  hia  arms.  This  ia  what  he  does  in  hii 
prophacy;  he  comforta  hia  people  and  lifts  them  up,  aa 
one  wotdd  do  with  a  weeping  child  or  man,  bidding  him 
be  quiet  and  content,  because,  please  God,  it  would  yet 
be  better  with  him."  But  all  this  is  speculation.  See 
Keil  and  DelitzKh,  Comment,  sd  cap.  i,  1. 

2.  Of  tbe  facts  of  this  prophet's  birth-place,  parent- 
age, and  life  we  have  oidy  apocryphal  and  conflicting 
accounts  (see  Delitach,  Di  llabaaid  vila  et  atale,  lips. 
1B42,  ISU).  Tbe  Rabbinical  tradition  tlul  Habakkuk 
was  the  son  of  the  Shunamroite  woman  whom  Elisha 
reatored  to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  commen- 
tary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  expreawon 
in  2  Kings  iv,  16.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  tradition 
that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by  Iiaiah  to  watch  for  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  (corop.  Isa.  xxi,  16  with  Halt,  ii, 
1).  In  the  lille  of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  found  in  the  Sept.  vetinon  in  Origcn's  Tetrapla,  the 
author  is  called  "Habakkuk,  (he  son  of  Joehua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ln-L"  Some  have  auppoeed  this  apocryphal 
writer  to  be  identical  with  tbe  prr^het  (Jerome,  Pnxmi. 

n  Dm.).    The  psalm  in  eh.  iii  and  its  "  ' "■ — "■' 

to  bviM'  the  opinion  that  H^iakkuk  w 
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litiach,  ^oAohil,  p.  iti).  IVndo-Epiphuiim  fii.  MO,  Z)i! 
VUit  PropAetaruni)  and  Dorotheua  {Chrott,  Paiek,  p. 
150)  u;  that  h«  wu  of  Bij^uqp  or  BigArovxap  (v.  r. 
Bqf^orqp,  Bi;:(X<ip)  (Sf/jlaai(,  lud  HbpaL  c  47},  oT 
the  tribe  of  8ini«on,  Thii  may  have  Iwen  the  wme  u 
Bethutchihu,  where  JmlwHaccidMru*  wu  defeated  by 
AniiDchua  Eupator  (1  Hacc  vi,  32,  S3).  The  ume  au- 
thois  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked  hy  Nebu- 
z'.tadiiezuT,  Habihkuk  lied  to  Oatiacine,  and  remained 
there  lill  after  ihe  Chaldnana  had  left  Ihe  city,  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  eountr;-,  and  died  at  hu  farm  two 
yean  before  the  relum  from  Babylon,  B.C  638.  It  was 
during  bis  resilience  in  Judca  that  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  fnod  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  liuna  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  I>ng- 
OT,  and  is  repeated  by  Euaebiua,  Bar  Hebnua,  and  Eu- 
tychiufi.  It  i»  quoted  from  Joaqih  ben-Gorion  {B.  J, 
xi,  3)  by  Abartianel  (Comn.  or  HiJi.),  and  aerioualy  re- 
fufeil  by  him  wi  chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of 
the  event  wu  shown  to  medile^'a]  travellera  on  the  road 
frmn  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  {EaHs  Trardi  tn  Pala- 
Hnr,  p.  29).  Habakkuk  ii  aaid  to  have  been  buried  at 
Ceila,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  eut  of  Eleu- 
theropolia  (Eiuebius,  Ow/mutiam,  a.  r.) ;  where,  in  the 
days  or  ZebenuB,  bLahi^  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to 
Nicephotus  (If.  fc;  lii,  48)  and  Sozomen  (//.  E.  viL,  28), 
the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Blicah  were 
both  discovered.  See  Ke[laii.  R^binical  tradition, 
however,  places  bis  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  Ihe  tribe  of 
Naphthali,  now  called  Jakuk.    See  Hukkok. 

Book  of  Habakkuk.— A  full  and  tTuatworthy  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  prophet  would  explain  his  im- 
agery, and  many  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes ;  but 
nnce  we  have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend, 
aothtng  retnains  but  to  determine  thHU  the  book  itself 
its  historicsl  basis  and  ila  age. 

I.  The  RabbuiicaJ  traditions  agree  in  iiladng  Ilabak- 
kuk  with  Joel  and  T^ahum  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
(eomp.  Stdrr  Ohm  Rabbn  and  Zaia,  and  Trnmcli  Da- 
nd).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Rimchi  and  Abarbanel 
among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witaus  and  others  among 
modem  wtileia.  The  general  coimpiion  and  lawlees- 
nese  which  prevailed  in  the  retgn  nf  Manasseh  are 
■uppoud  to  be  referred  to  in  Hsb,  i,  3-4.  Kalinsky 
conjectures  that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxi,  10.  Carpzov  (/»- 
Irod.  ad  libr.  canon.  V.  T.  p.  79,  410)  and  Jahn  {Mrnd. 
m  Ubrot  taav  V.  T.  ii,  %  ISO)  refer  our  prophet  to  the 
reign  of  Mananeh,  thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years 
earUer;  but  at  that  time  the  Chaldsans  had  not  u  yet 
given  Just  ground  for  apprehension,  arul  it  would  have 
been  injudicious  in  Hsbakkuk  prematurely  to  fill  Ihe 
minds  of  the  people  wilh  fesr  of  them.  Some  addition- 
al support  to  our  statement  of  the  age  uf  this  book  is 
derived  from  the  tradition,  reported  in  the  spocrypbal 
appendix  to  Daniel  and  by  Ihe  Pseudo-Epiphsnius,  that 
Habakkuk  lived  to  sec  the  Babylonian  eiile.  Syncel- 
luB  {Ckramgraphia,  p.  S14,  !30,  340)  makes  him  con- 
(emporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  Ihe  period  of  his 
prophecy  from  the  time  of  Usnasseh  to  tliat  nf  Daniel 
and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Joeedech.  The  CkTomcon  Ptu- 
cAofe  places  him  later,  first  mentioning  liim  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Josah  (Oljmp.  32),  as  eontetn- 
porary  with  Zephaniah  and  Nahom ;  and  again  in  the 
ti^nning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  u  con- 
temporary with  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with 
Kaggai  and  Zechaiiah  in  Judsa,  and  with  Baruch  in 
E^t.  Da\-idson  (Home's  IiUnd.  ii,  96S),  following 
Keil,  decides  in  firor  of  the  early  part  of  tJie  rdgn  of 
Josiah.  Cabnet,  JSger,  Ewdd,  RosenmUUer,  Maurer. 
and  Hilzig  sgree  in  assigning  the  coronieneenient  of 
Habakkuk'i  prophecy  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though 
they  are  divided  u  to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to 
be  referred.  Kanitz  (IntroduOio  in  Hob.  Vatic,  p.  24, 
B9),  Stirkel  (Prohg.  nd  inltrpr.  ttrtti  eap.  Hob.  p.  22, 
27),  and  De  Weite  {UMuch  der  HiMoritdihilitdm 
EmIaL  Berlin,  1640,  p.  330)  justly  place  the  age  of  llab- 


HABAKKUK 

akkuk  befon  the  inraiton  of  JudM  by  the  ChaldMaas, 
Knobel  (Dtr  Prvpkrlim.  dr  HAr.)  and  Meier  {Gadi.  4. 
pofi.  Hal.  Li/er.  d.  Hubr.)  are  in  lavor  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chaldsgn  era,  after  the  battle  of  Carche- 
miah  (B.Q  606),  when  Judaaa  was  first  threatened  by 
the  victors.  Some  interpreters'  are  of  iipiiiiun  that  ch. 
ii  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim (2  Kings  xxiv,  6),  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
besieged  and  conquered  by  Ncbnchadiicizar,  Ihe  king 


jects,  carried  away  to  Babylon ;  none  remaining  in  Je- 
rusalem save  the  poorest  clan  of  the  people  (1  Kings 
xxiv,  14).  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  of  the  UxA 
of  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  u  hinted  at ;  and  wliat 
is  stated  of  the  viulence  and  injustice  of  the  Cfaaldvaiu 
does  not  imply  that  the  Jews  had  already  experienced 
iL  It  is  also  ■  sugipootion  equally  gratuitous,  accord- 
ing to  which  some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii  to  the  period 
of  the  last  uege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  wu  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  the  wslls  of  the  city 
brcdcen  down,  and  the  Temple  burned  (2  Kings  xxv,  1- 
10).  There  b  not  the  slightest  allunou  to  anj' of  these 
incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk. 

But  the  question  ufthe  dateof  Habakkuk's  prophecy 
has  been  discuned  in  the  most  exhaustive  maimer  br 
Delituch  (Drr  Prapluil  /lubatft,  EinL  §  3),  and,  though 
hia  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than  convincing, 
they  are  well  deaerring  of  consideration  u  based  upoD 
internal  evidence.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
u  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his  prophecy  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  630  or  629), 
for  reasons  of  which  the  following  is  a  summarv.  In 
Hab.  i,  5  the  expresaiou  "in  your  daj-a"  shows  ttiat  Ihe 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  life- 
time of  those  to  whom  it  wu  addressed.  The  same 
phrase  in  Jer.  xvi,  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  nuist  twen- 
ty years,  while  in  Ewk,  xii,  26  it  denotes  about  lix 
years,  and  therefore,  rechoiung  backwards  from  Ihv 
Chaldoaii  invauon,  the  dale  above  assigned  would  in- 
volve no  violation  of  probability,  though  the  argument 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the  similuity  of 
Hab.  ii,  10  and  Zeph.  i,  7,  Dclitzsch  infers  that  the  Lst- 
ler  is  an  imilalion,  the  former  being  the  original.  He 
supports  this  conclusion  by  many  collateral  arguments 
Xow  Zephsniah,  according  to  the  superscription  of  Ida 
propheci',  Uved  in  the  lime  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii,  6  he 
is  supptaed  to  have  prophesied  alter  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah wu  restiired,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of 
that  king's  reign.  It  is  thought  that  be  n-rale  about 
RC.  624.  Between  this  period,  I herelbre,  and  the  twelfth 
year  of  JnsUh  (RC,  6S0),  Delitzsch  places  Habakkuk. 
But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  and  many  psssages  are  borrowed  by  him  from 
Hsbakkuk  (compare  Hsb.  ii,  13  with  Jer.  U,  58,  etc.). 
The  latter,  therefore,  must  ha\-e  writt«i  about  B.C.  680 
or  629.  This  view  receii'es  some  confirmation  from  the 
pomtion  of  his  prophecj-  in  the  O.-T.  Ciaum. 

Un  the  other  hind,  while  it  is  evident,  Ihim  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  Jutvre  tense  in  speaking  of  the  Chal- 
dnan  desolations  (i,  b,  6,  12),  that  the  prophet  must 
have  written  before  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadneitar, 
which  rendered  JchoJaldm  tributary  to  Ihe  king  of  Bab- 
ylon (2  Kings  sxiv,  i),  &C.  G06,  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
from  ch.  ii.9  that  the  prophecy  did  not  long  precede  the 
fulfilment;  and  as  there  seem  lo  be  no  references  to  the 
reigns  of  Josiah  or  Jehoahai  (KCSOS),  and  u  the  no- 
tices of  the  corruption  of  the  period  agree  with  the  be- 
ginning of  Ihe  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  cannot  be  for 
utray  in  assigrung  &C.  608  u  the  approximate  date  of 

2.  Insteadof  looking  upon  the  prophecy  u  an  organic 
whole,  Roeenmllller  divided  it  into  three  parts  corro- 
qionding  lo  the  chapters,  and  asaigned  the  first  chapter 
to  the  r«gn  of  Jehoiakim,  Ihe  secoTkd  to  that  of  Jehoia- 
chin, and  the  third  to  that  of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalnn 
was  boieged  for  llie  third  tinM  by  Nebuehadneuar. 
Kalinsky  (  ['uric.  Chaboc.  rl  AoAJ  makes  four  divisions. 


n  Nebochadneiut,  biit  t 


But  in  «ch  ui  ubilr 
Ik*  true  clunctrr  crf'the  compoaiion  u  *  ppifeclly  de- 
Tdofnl  poem  u  enliRlr  loM  sit(hl  of. 

Tin  pnptiK  Gomntencn  bj-  umoundng  hia  office  uiil 
He  bcwuli  the  c?offu|iikH] 
n  br  which  be  ia  (urroundnl, 
o  Jehovah  Tut  hrip  (i,  1-4).  Next  MhiVB 
the  Ttfly  of  the  Ueitr,  threueniri);  swift  veni^eance  (t, 
S-11).  The  pnipfapl,  innpfprriiif;  hinuplf  to  the  new 
funn  fanahiilowHl  in  the  (liviac  ihniteiiinea,  >eps  the 
npadtj-  and  boaMTul  impiely  of  the  Chaldaaii  huat*, 
bid,  coofidenl  that  God  hu  only  einpluyed  thpm  u  the 

bnpefol  expertaiicyi  >nil  waita  lo  see  Ihe  usue.     He  re- 


in of  Gal's  i 


triliuMi-e  juMico  II 


erraled  to  hit 


ptvpbettc  eye  (li,  i,  3).  The  dooi 
liM  liirMold  in  ga,tnil  Iprnu  (li.  l-C). 
met  B  roOowed  by  a>erieBi>rdenunditiona  proiiauncnl 
qno  ihem  by  the  nuioni  who  hwl  auffnod  from  their 
tppnUBon  <ii,  6-SO).  The  Mn^hiul  ■mnKenent  of 
the«r  "■■raea"  U  a  temariiable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
Tbey  *re  diBtriburnl  in  nlmphea  of  three  verae*  each, 
duncuriHil  by  a  certain  rvKularity  ofitnicliiie.  Tlie 
iia  (dot  DBDuneiKe  with  a  '•WoeT  and  cloee  with  a 
m  beginning  wilh  ■"3  (for).  The  firat  verse  of  each 
ortfaeaeoonluulbechancter  oTthesin.lhc  second  the 

flfUie  sroe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  ililTera  fh>ni 
(be  athm  id  funn  in  having  a  verse  inlralixXory  to  the 
wot.  The  prooiinent  vices  of  the  ChaldiBans'  charades, 
■■  d^neated  in  i,  &-I1,  are  made  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
EMe  deaotKiation* :  (heir  insatiable  ambition  (ii,  6-U}, 
tbcir  oov«taiBnta>  (ii,  9-11),  cmeltv  ii.  IS-M).  drank- 
nans  [li,  IS-K),  an>l  ulnlaii}-  (ii,  18-30).  The  whole 
eondulea  with  the  ma^iflpent  paalni  in  chap,  iii, "  Hab- 
akkMk'*  Pittdanc  ode"  (EwalJ),  a  conposttiini  unrival- 
lad  far  boldoeB  of  conception,  sublimily  of  thought,  and 
■^^Hty  of  diction.  This  cnnstitole*,  in  Dellmch's 
'Haairm,  ~ibe  aecond  gnnA  diviHon  of  the  entire  proph- 
ay,  ■■  tbe  *al>iective  leAei  of  the  two  sabdivisions  of 
the  bat,  and  the  lyrical  recapitulation  of  the  whole." 
Jl  i*  the  rehu  of  the  feelinifs  aroused  in  the  prophet's 
■iod  by  the  diiirw  answen  to  his  appeals;  fear  in  sn- 
bcipMHia  of  tbe  Ihremtened  Juilgmenra,  atMi  thankful- 
id  jcy  at  the  promised  retribution.  But,  IbooKh 
ected  with  the  fiirmer  part  of  the  proph- 
tcr,  il  ■■  u  itaalf  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sofficiently  evi- 
tmt  tpmt  ita>  lytical  character,  and  Ihe  musical  arrange- 
■■■1  bj  whidi  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  Temple 

X.  Tbe  MTleorthiaprophethaaalways been  much  ad- 
mind.  Uiwth  (Dr  Potti  l/tbnmr.  p.  287)  aayii ;  "  Po- 
Hina  cat  Habaecoci  stylus;  sed  maxime  in  oda,  qua 
ia«»r  ahantutiMiinas  in  eo  generp  meriio  numerati  po- 
le*.' E^fahotn,  De  Wette,  and  KoHnmllller  are  loud 
m  ihor  praise  nl  Habakkuk's  style;  the  lint  giving  a 


9  (EmlrHwig  initiuA.  T*tl. 
t^^^  l&e  meal  eminent  prophet*  of  the  ( 
—jod,  Amea,  Nahum,  Isaiah ;  and  Ihe  ode  in  ch.  iii 
my  be  placed  m  CDOiprtition  with  Paa.  xviii  and  Ixnii 
b  cwigmality  and  sublimity.  His  Hgurts  are  all  great. 
h^ifiihr  efacKen.  and  pruperty  drawn  out.  His  denunci- 
■tioo*  are  terrihle,  hu  dnision  bitter,  his  consolation 
(favTintt.  ImUnces  occur  of  borrowed  idea*  (iii,  19; 
a*ip.IlM.icviii,34:ii,li;comp.I>a.xiv,7;  ii,  14;cDmp. 
Jsa.st,!<)  :  but  be  make*  (hem  his  own  in  drawing  them 
•aa  n  bia  peculiar  manner.  With  all  Ihe  boldness  and 
iirwv  o(  hia  imagination,  his  tingnage  is  pure  and  bis 
nnt  flndinna  Eichhorn,  iniTeed,  giVRi  a  considera- 
bl«  aamba  ct  words  which  he  cunsiders  to  be  peculiar 
to  tikis  proplMI,  and  supposes  him  to  have  formed  new 
■enta  gr  altoed  existing  onra,  (o  sound  more  energetic 
■r  fcrtifc,  as  the  KntioMDla  to  be  exprmsed  might  re- 
qtaifr;  tat  hia  liM  needs  nfting,  as  De  WttU  abwnn 


HABAZINIAU 

(£ial(*ft«^  p.  389) ;  and  *|S^^p.  ii,  16,  is  Ihe  onl]-  nn. 
exceptionable  Instance. 

i.  I'he  ancient  catalogues  of  canonical  bodu  of  Ihe 
Old  Tmamenl  do  iu>l,  indeed,  mention  Habakkuk  by 
name ;  but  Ihey  must  have  csunted  him  m  the  twelve 
minor  profihels,  whose  numbers  would  otherwise  not  be 
fulL  In  the  New  Teetameni  some  expressions  of  hi* 
are  intnNluceil.buL  his  name  is  not  added  (Itom.  i,lT; 
Gal.  iii,  tl;  deb.  x,  S8;  oimp.  IlaU  ii,4;  Actsxiii.lO, 
41;  camp.  llaU  i,  &). 

b.  Express  commeirtaries  on  the  whole  of  this  book 
separately  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  designated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  pre6ied :  The«- 
phylsct,  Commtatariiit  (in  Ojip.  iv) ;  Dede.  ErjKMlio  (m 
It  orb,  ix,  404);  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  ConisKiifnira 
(bI.  Mnnk,  Paris.  tSJS,  8vu) :  Abarbanel,  ComneKfarui 
(ed.  Sprecher,  Trsj.  1722.  lUlmsI.  1790,  8vo> ;  Luther, 
A  utlMpmg  (VHKiati.  1526,  4tot  Elt  eod.  Svo ;  in  Utiii, 
Argent.  15^8vo);  Capilo,>;niirr<ifioiin  (A^enu  1GS6, 
Bvo) :  Cbytmus,  l-nHimn  (in  0pp.  p.  364) ;  Grymeus, 
Hypoaittmata  (BBsiLI582.8vfl)i  De  Guevara, Cunmni- 
riin'tu[Rom.Caih.]  (Madrid,  168.'i,4to;  lags.foL:  Aug. 
ViniL  1G03 .  Antw.  IC>09,  4to)  ;  Agelliu^  CunmnKariut 
(Antw.  Ia97.  Hvo)  ;  Tuasan,  Paraphrata  (FrancT.  1&99, 
8to);  Gatthius,  (^imtmnrfnnuj  (Viiemh.  160S,8vc) ;  Taiw 
no\-ius,  Commmlariut  (Rost  1623, 8vo) .  Gocceius,  ^«^ 
n>(in  Opp.x\,W>l):  Marbiirj-,  t'omwafnrir  (Lend.  MM, 
4tn),  'De  Padills,  CoBiDimfu™  [Rom.Calh.]  (Madrid, 
1657,3  voU.  4(oi  SuUb.  1674,  4ta,  Borne,  170%  foL); 
HaTenretfer,  ConuHnforii/s  [including  Nahnm]  (Slultg. 
1668,  8vo) ;  "Van  Til,  ConmaUaTim  (L  R  1700,  4to) ; 
ffiermann,  Oc  rm^NSnfc  turn  #.  (Ulr.  1718.410);  Esc^ 
KrklUruiv,  (^Vesel,  1714,  4to) ;  Abicht,.4iba'iir«ma  (Vi- 
lemb,  1733, 4to) ;  Jansen,^n<iire«n  (in  Pni/a(rae*,ctch 
•Schellinga,C''nmnimD'u<{I.ai747,4to);  -Kalinsky, 
lU-iHralio  [including  Nahum]  (Viatislav,  1748,  4lo) ; 
Chrysander,  Attmerlt.  (Rint,  arid  Lpt  1762,  4to) ;  Mon- 
rad,  ^Rnrri.  (Ihim  the  Danish.Gultingen,  17&9,8vo); 
Anon,  rraduofon  (Pans.  177fi,limo):  Peischke,  ("n-nu, 
etc  (Francf.  et.  Lips.  1777,  Svo) ;  Ludwig,  Erldsltrung 
(Frkll.  1779,  Svo] ;  Faber,  Commmrirfi'o  (Onold.  1779,  3 
vols.  4to} .  Wahl,  A  imtti  long.  He.  (Hanover,  1790,  Bvo) , 
Kofod,  Cammmnny  (Hafn.  1792,  Svo) ;  TingsOld,  Am- 
madnriionn  (UpeaL  1795,  8va);  lldiilein, /nJtrprcfflft'n 
(Eiiang.  1795, 8vo) ;  Bather,  Appticalim  (in  ^rrmont,  i, 
188);  Plum,  06»nTa(i«Kj  [including  Ohad.]  (Giltling. 
1796. 8vo) ;  Com,  Erldultrmiii  (in  Stiiudlen's  BtilrSgt) ; 
HDnt,.4ninrriiiii9rn  (Goths,  1798. 8vo);  Dahl, (MsFrrfc 
flows  (Neuslr.  1708,  8vo) ;  WoUiaohn,  Amntrk.  (BresL 
1806, 81-0) ;  Buchel,  K'-laul.  (Cupenh.  181&,  Svo) ;  Justi, 
Eriiiai.  (Lpa.  1820,  Svo);  WoUT,  Comnnirar  (Daimst. 
1822,  8vo);  Schriider,  .4raiwj(.  [incluiling  JoeLNahum, 
elc^  (Hildesh.lS27.8va);  Denlsch, 0^3  elc.  (BresL 
IS37,8\'o),  'Bkumlein,  CommmtartiH  (H«tbromi,  1840, 
8vo)i  •Delitoch,  A  uii^*V  (Lpt  184B,8vo) ;  Von  Gum- 
pach,  ErUanatg  (Munch.  I860,  Svo) ;  Robinson,  Himi- 
tia  (IJind.  1865,  Svo).     See  Phofiikts,  Minor. 

The  following  are  on  chap,  iii  exclusively:  Barhnl 
Dt  rguilalionr.  Dri  [ver.  15]  (Lips.  1749,  4io);  Feder, 
Cim^nm  /lab.  (Wllnh.  1774, 8vo) ;  Perschke,  Connmi- 
lariat  (Franct  1777.  4 to) ;  Buiung,  Be /u/joritw  flft" 
[ver.  S,  41  (Bnmen,  1778. 4to} ;  Nachtigal,  /CrUdr.  (in 
Henke'i  Magaziitr,  iv,  180-190);  SchtAAia,  Ditfrlalio 
(Gniningen,  1781, 4io) ;  Schnurrer,  DinrriaHo  (Tlllnng. 
1786, 4lo) ;  Hbmer,  »yi>wu  Hai.  (Ups.  1794,  *to) ;  Hei- 
denheim,  Dni^,  etc.  (Rodelh.  1800, 1826,  Svo) ;  Antan, 
Erpotbio  (l^drL  1810,  4ln) ;  Steiger,  .4  Rmrriwiiffm  (in 
Schwan,  Jakrb.  1824,  p.  136);  .Stickel,  Preluiio  (Neust. 
1827,  8i-o) ;  Beissmann,  De  Crul.  Hub.  (Krauth.  1831, 
8vo) ;  Silting.  Prayrr  o///<jJ.  (in  the  ilflh.  Qaai:  Rev. 
Jan.  1861,  p.  73).     See  CoHMESTAftT. 

Habaslnl'ah  (Ik-brew  CkahatiUugaK',rn't:iTl. 
perh.  laap '^  JrhoraK ,  according  lo  FUrst,  coUk^hi  <>/' 
JrMovai:  Sept.  Xofjaoii'),  the  father  of  one  Jeremiah 
and  grandbtherofthe  chief  RechabileJsaianl  ah.  which 
last  the  piupbet  Jeremiah  teaud  with  Ihe  offer  of  win* 


Ifi  On  Tfmple  (Jer.  xxxv,  3).    fi.C  conndenbly  aau 
689. 

HabHiaotiO  (ki^tucouii ;  Vulg.  Uabamc),  the  form 
ID  vhich  the  lume  of  the  prophet  Habakkvk  (q.  v.)  ii 
given  in  the  Apocnphi  (Bel,  S8, 34,  S6, 37,  S9). 

HabargeoD,  an  old  English  word  Tor  brtatlplalt, 
■ppetn  in  the  AMluVen.  ■>  the  rendering  oT  two  Ileb. 
teroui  Tr^^p,  MryaA'  (Job  xli,  S6,  where  it  15  named 
by  tevgiaa  with  olfoiBive  weapona),  or  l^^d,  atuyoa' 
(iChroiL  xxvi,  H;  Neh.iv,  16),  a  mo/o/"  mua  (a»  ren- 
dered in  1  SanuKvii,  6,36)  i  and  K^nn,bicAara'(Exod. 
xiTiii,  32 :  xxxix,  33),  a  military  garment,  properly  oT 
linen  UrotiKly  and  thickly  woven,  and  rumiihed  aniund 
the  necli  and  breaat  with  a  mailed  covering  (see  Herod, 
ii,  182 :  iii,  47 ;  and  comp.  the  Xivaiwft^K  ot  Homer,  IL 
ii,  529,  830).  (See  Smith's  Ditf.  of  dou.  Amiq.  a. 
Lorica.)     See  Abhob. 


AneleDt  Eeypllan  Linen  Cnnlet  (from  the  tomb  of 


will 


:nn1et  (from  I 
at  TbeW. 


!r  post*,  I 


Habffrkoni,  PmKn,  a  Gei 
Butzbach  in  1604.  Aftfr  RUing  ' 
was  mule  profesaor  of  theolof^ 
there.  April,  1G76.  lie  wa»  distinguished  as  a  peilcmic, 
erjiccially  against  Ihe  KomaniMH  aud  Sjiicretisla  (<).  v.). 
He  wrote  (1)  VuuHealio  LulH.fidei  :—l;i)  UrpUu  diipu- 
laliotumi  AiOi-WaOrmbaryicaniiii  (IG&fl,  16.52,2  vols. 
8i-o),— Thduck,  in  Henog,  «ea/-£KsHnp.      —    " 

Habart,  Isaac,  doctor  of  the  SortMiioe,  the  flrat 
Parisian  theolntoan  who  wrole  s^nst  Jansenius.  He 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  cathedral  nf  Paris,  aiid 
Inshop  of  Vabre&  He  filled  this  post  for  Iweni 
3rea»i,  was  reputed  a  very  pioiu  man,  and  died  at  IWt 
de  Salara,  near  Itodez,  in  lliOa  In  1641  he  accused 
Jansenius  ot  holding  heretical  doctrines  on  forty  points, 
and  thereby  provoked  Antoine  Amauld  lo  answci 
in  his  Apoluyie,  in  which  he  sought  lo  prove  the 
tily  of  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius  and  St.  Augu 
Habert  neveitheleM  remainM  a  declared  enemy  ot  Jan- 
senius, and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  pope  Innocent  X  in  ISIil,  and  sinpied  by 
eighly-five  iHshops.  prajing  him  to  ilecide  th> 
finally.  The  mosl  nulewnnhy  of  his  woriu 
ffmlia  ax  pariSmt  groat  (1646)  i—Vt  axurtit 
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■MiHrrtiai  (Paris,  1640)  -.—Dt  eottidri  sn  pri- 
:.  Ptiri  (Paris,  1645).  He  translated  also  into 
Latin  the  ceremonial  o{  Ihe  Eastern  Church,  under  the 
title  LAcT  ;Kiitf{|(cii/Lt,  Cneoc  r(  Z^otiiw  c;  MO'.  (Paris,  I C43, 
foLj^Henog,  Real-Emythpdtlit.T,  489 )  Hoefer,  Aon. 
Biog.  Ciairaie,  xxiii,  13. 

Hftbvih.    See  ABYsaiKiAB  Church. 

Habit     See  DBiaa. 

Habit,  "  a  power  and  ainlity  of  doing  anything,  ac- 
quired by  frequent  repetition  or  the  same  action.  'Man,' 
says  Dr.  Paley,  •  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  There  are  hab- 
ila  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency ;  of  a 
prompt  obedience  lo  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of 
yielding  to  the  fint  impulse  of  panion ;  of  extending 
Hir  views  to  the  future,  or  of  resting  upon  the  present ; 
)f  apprehending,  methodizing,  reasoning;  of  indolence 
Utd  dilalorinns;  of  vanity,  self-conecit,  melancholy, 
partiality;  of  fretfulneas,  suspicion,  c^tiousnese,  cenoo- 
riousnesa;  of  pride,  ambilioii,  covelousness ;  of  over- 
reaching, intriguing,  pmjecling;  in  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  quality  ot  lection,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
does  not  feel  the  influence  (^  this  great  law  of  animated 
nature.' "  "  If  the  term  nltiicAmaU  seetns  loo  good  t» 
be  applied  to  habits,  let  us,  ifyou  please  call  them  liea. 
Habits,  in  fact,  are  ties,  ehains.  Vi'e  conlract  Ihem  ui>- 
awarcB,  often  without  feeling  any  pleasure  in  them ;  but 

thing  to  cease  to  be  what  we  have  always  been,  lo  ceasa 
doing  what  we  hava  alwan  done.  life  itself,  in  ita 
least  attractive  form,  iho  life  least  deserving  of  the 
name,  is  dear  to  us  fnim  the  mere  habit  of  living.  The 
moat  intimate  attachments,  and,  still  more,  the  moot 
incontestable  duties,  have  often  given  way  before  the 
power  of  habit.  To  have  the  loins  girt  about,  then,  ia 
not  merely  lo  distrust  our  attachments ;  it  is  to  prevent 
our  habits  from  striking  their  roots  loo  deep  within. 
Nothing,  therefore,  which  is  habitual  shontd  be  regard- 
ed aa  trivial.  The  most  in viuble  ties  are  not  Ihe  weak- 
cat,  and,  at  all  events,  their  number  renders  Ihem  inde- 
structible. We  must  remember  that  a  cable  is  com- 
posed of  threads.  It  is  imponible  to  dispense  with 
habits;  ■  life  without  habits  is  a  life  without  a  nde. 
But  in  regard  lo  these,  as  in  regard  to  everything  else, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  with  the  apostle,  'All  things  ane 
lawful  milo  me,  but  T  will  not  be  brought  under  Ihe 
power  of  any'"  (Vinct,  (lotprl  Stviiiti,  p.  810),  See 
Felkmes,  Bods  •>/  Throtogy,  i,  68 ;  Paley,  Mond  Pkilaa- 
opig,  i,  48  i  Kamea,  A'fan.  oj"  Criliam,  ch.  xiv ;  .lortin, 
Senmiiu.voL  iii;  Iteid,  ^Oire  Poiwi  nfMm;  Uuller, 
On  l\t  Chrittitm  i^Mtrine  »J  Sin  (see  Index). 

Habitation  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words).  <lod  is  metaphorically  called  the  halulation  of 
his  people  (ha.  luxi,  8) ,  in  him  ihey  Ibid  the  most  de- 
lightful rest,  safely,  and  comfurt  (Psa.  xci,  9).  Junice 
and  Judgment  are'  Ihe  habitation  of  Und's  throne  (Psa. 
Ixxxix,  14),  all  his  acts  being  founded  on  justice  and 
Judgment  (1'sa.  cxvii,  2).  The  luid  of  Canaan,  the  dty 
of  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle  and  Temjile,  are  sjiukcn  of 
as  the  habitation  of  God  ;  there  he  does  or  did  signally 
show  himself  present  (Ita.  cxxxii,  b,  19;  Eph.  ii,  22). 
Eternity  is  represented  as  his  halnlation  (Isa.  l-.-ii,  IS). 
He  "  inhabited  Ihe  praise*  of  Israd,"  a  bold  metsiihor, 
implying  that  Jehovah  is  Ihe  nbjccl  of,  anil  kindly  ac- 
cepts' the  praises  of  bis  people  (Psa.  xxii,  i).    See 

Hablta.    See  Vestments. 

Ha'bor  (Heb.  Ckabor%  lisn,  if  of  Shemitic  nrigio. 


and  apparently  also  a  iliJnrict  of  Assj-ria,  U> 
considerable  interml  ia  attached  in  connection  with  the 
flnt  captivity.  We  read  in  1  Chron.  v,  2G,  that  Tilgalh- 
pihieaer  carried  away  "  the  Kcubeniles,  and  the  Gadiies, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Uanaaaeh,  and  brought  them'unui 
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Bitih,  ud  Habar,  wid  Han,  ind  to  tlic  rircr  Gozaii." 
About  KVCiUeeii  yt»a  l*ler,  SbilmancMr,  the  tuaxaiui 
tt  the  fiffiDcr  moouuh,  *^  took  SuntnA,  and  cairiHl  t»- 
nri  Bw^  into  Anjrta,  uid  placed  tbem  in  HKlah,  uid 
la  ffoiui-.  the  river  cfGoun"  (A,V,"iy  the  river  Go- 
Mii,*3Kiiigixvii,t>;  xviti,tl).  There  ue  two  riven 
■ill  borifif;  thi*  nune,  and  gtognphers  an  not  igreed 
a*  10  whicb  ■■  here  nfemd  to.     See  Captivity. 

I.  A  rivet  called  KiaUr  riaea  in  the  central  high- 
IvntA  oi  KurdiMaik  fliiwa  in  a  aoiif  h-wcsteriy  direction, 
ud  Ult  into  ihe  TigriA  about  Kveiity  miles  above  Mo- 
ad  (L^ard,  .VhtrA  uml  JfniflaB,  p.  66 ;  Schultem,  /n- 
Ja  Cmgr.  n  ritam  Satadim,  a.  v.).  Many  Mippoae  Ihii 
ta  be  tbe  Habor  of  &!riptiire  tor  the  following  reamna: 
I.  It  ia  vUhin  Assyria  proper,  which  Flulemy  aaya  waa 

imeil  that  the  Asyiiau  manaich  would  place  hia  cap- 
Ian*  ia  a  central  part  of  hit  kingdom,  auch  aa  thia  is, 
i«lDiitial)>eoulakiila<Keilon:iKing«ivii,4-6).  B. : 
lUntb  tamed  "a  liver  of  Goiairc^it;  nn:  '•nn); 
bM  (Itttm  ia  nppoeed  (o  aignify  "  paature,"  and  to  tie 
iinuitil-  with  the  Word  Zotoa,  now  applied  by  the  Nes- 
■oiva  to  tlw  paflure-landa  in  the  highlanda  of  Aaayria, 
when  the  Khabflr  lake*  ica  riae  (Grant,  Tie  Natorian 
CkrMamt,  pL  124).  4.  Ptatemy  mentiona  a  mountain 
called  CkiAor  (XofWpnf)  which  ditidea  Awi'ria  from 
Media  (vi.  1] ;  iDd  Bochait  aara  the  river  Chabor  has 
ita  aoorce  in  that  mountain  {Optm,  i,  194,  312,  062). 
ftoM  have  s-.ipixncd  Ihat  the  modem  Neatoriani  are  the 
dcacmUau  of  the  captive  Jcwa  (Grant,  L  c).    See  Go- 

1  The  other  and  moch  more  celebrated  river,  Klia- 
iir,  B  Ihat  fajDoiia  affluent  of  the  Euphntea,  which  ia 
cilled  Ahmrkiu  <'«/J:I^c}  bv  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  27)  and 
Pnnfuia  {BtO.  Pm  ii,  5) ;  Aburtu  (kjioipat)  by  lai- 
JnreafCharax  ls>.A)\Abora  ('Afiipn)  byZoaimus  (iii, 
1« :  and  Ckahona  by  Ptolemv  (XajWpoc,  v,  18)  and 
PDny  (//..V.iii,3).  "It  riae*  about  lat, 86^40', lonR. 
40-;  flow*  only  a  little  Bouthofeait  to  ita  junction  near 
KaatA  villi  tbe  Jemjer  or  rivet  of  NisUa,  which 
one*  down  &om  Mona  Haaiua.  Both  of  Iheae  branch- 
ea  are  fimwd  by  the  union  of  a  niunber  of  atreama. 
Xritlier  of  them  ia  fordable  for  aome  diatance  abo\-e 
(heir  joDctian;  and  below  it  they  omalitute  a  river  of 
navigable  for  a  conaiderable 
e  ooufM  of  the  KhabAr  below 
3  [throogh  rich  meada  covered  with 
tmrm,  having  B  general  diifelion  about  S.S.W.  to  ila 
JBOioa  with  the  Euphratea  at  Karkeaia,  the  ancient 
Ureqinaa).  The  entire  length  of  the  alieam  isnolleaa 
than  300  mileir  (Rawliuan,  .IkwiK  Momar^ia,  i,SB6; 
KB  Atofwaeth,  Tratrb  m  Ikt  Track  of  the  Ten  Tkm- 
■Bi4p.<9;  Layard,yiiKHAaiirfBalybii,p.B04).  Kit' 
ter  (£>JgiJi.  X,  248),  Ooeniua  (rjiuouru),  Layaid, 
KawbHin,  and  olhen,  maintain  thiu  thia  ia  the  ancient 
BaAer.  Then  can  be  no  daabC  Chat  A«yfia  premier  was 
aoafiaad  to  iIm  enantry  lying  along  the  banka  of  the 
^ffta  Tigris  aad  Btn«chiug  eaatwanl  lo  Media.    But 
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-er  the  whole  of  iwrthem  Heao- 
-Oathebrak*  of  the  lower  Khabftr  an  the 
M  a  royal  pataoe,  beside*  many  other  tnces  of 
1.J*  ta/^  thfmgh  which  it  Rma  having  been  penna- 
■rwdy  oacapkd  bj  the  Aaayrian  people.  Even  near 
licnQ,  in  Ihe  enRmtry  between  Hann  and  the  Euphra- 
tes, saaM  evidence  ha*  been  hMiDd  not  only  of  conquest, 
bwt  rf  ncaqitkm''  (Rawlinaoo,  .4iinHi<  Manardtia,  i, 
M7:aMC%eaDey,£i4>An»«^*dMM.i,tI4;  Layard, 
Sfim.  ^d  BtA.  p  Vi,  KO-SOO,  SlI}.  Tbeie  can  be  no 
doabt  UiM  tb*  KhabOi  wa*  in  Anyria,  and  our  the 
«oiCe  >tf  tbe  kingdom,  at  tba  tinM  of  Ihe  cafilivity. 
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Further.  Ptolemy  mentiona  a  province  in  MesnpolaRiia 
called  Gautamlii  (v,  IB).  It  lay  around  Ihe  KhabClr, 
and  was  doubilna  identical  with  Gotmt,  hence  Ilie  phiaae 
•  Habor,  the  river  of  (knan"  (2  Kinga  nvii,  G).  Cliolci- 
lis,  which  ^ipeara  to  be  ideniical  with  Italah.  mention- 
ed in  tbe  same  pasasRe,  ailjuinnl  (iauianilUL  It  la  a 
remarkable  fact  that  down  as  late  aa  the  12th  century 
there  were  larpie  Jewish  commiinitiea  on  the  banks  of 
the  Khabftr  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,in  Eurly  T-anI,  m 
FuL  p.  92  sq.).  The  district  along  the  banks  ginibably 
tauk  ila  name  from  the  river,  aa  would  seem  fiom  a  oonh 
parison  with  I  Chnm.  v,  26,  Ptolemy  mentiona  a  town 
called  Cluibar  (v,  16).  The  KhabOr  occura  under  that 
name  in  an  Assyrian  ina^ption  of  the  9th  cenluiy  b^ 
fore  our  ten  (Liyanl,  A'tn.  miJ  ,Sa&  p.  364)      See  Cli> 

NBItaKU  IHSCEUPTIOnB. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  Habor  was  Identical  with 
the  river  Chebar  pa  J),  on  which  Ezekiel  saw  his  via- 
ions.  The  latler  was  perhspB  farther  south  in  Bal>ylj- 
nU(E»k.i,S,etc).    See  Chkuau. 

Baccerem.    Sec  Beth-hac-ceheji. 

Hachall'all  (Heb.  CMatalyaJk',  H'bsn ;  accoidiiig 
to  Geacniua,  whose  eyea  Jekocak  eniimu ;  accordiuf;  to 
Furat,  vnamtm  of  Jehorak;  S^it. 'AxflXiu  v.  r.  XiX- 
ci's),  Ihe  father  of  Nchemiah,  the  gavemor  after  the 
ci^itivity  (Neh.  i,  1 :  x,  2).     RC  ailte  447, 

Haoh'UBh  (Heb.  CkcMIak;  n^-<3n .  according  ta 
Gesenina,  iarkiome ;  according  to  Flint,  drougSl ;  Sept. 
'Exi\a  V.  r.  XiXfidS),  the  descriptive  name  of  a  well* 
wooded  hill  (fl^ai)  near  ("  on  the  south  of,"  "  before," 
"  by  the  way  of^)  the  wildemeaa  ("  Jeahimon")  of  Ziph, 
where  David  lay  hid,  and  where  Saul  pitched  his  tent 
at  Ihe  iaromialion  of  the  Ziphiles  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19; 
xxvi,  1,  S).  This  i*  donbtless  the  TrU  Zif  reported 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Reuardia,  ii,  190, 191)  a*  "a  round 
eminence  situaled  in  the  plain,  a  hundred  feet  or  mora 
inhcighl,''withalivelpluton  the  top,  apparently  onco 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  containing  several  cisteme;  ly> 
ing  a  abort  distance  west  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ziph. 
See  Zipii.  The  identificWion  propoaed  by  Schwarz 
{Palal.  p.  1 13)  with  "  the  village  Beth-ChmAal,  2^  miles 
west  of  Ilebnin,"  is  unsupported  and  out  of  place. 

Hnoli'inoiil  (Heb.  Ciahnam',  ^I'ssn,  mini  Sept. 
'Axafuivi  V.  r.  'Ai[(r/ii,Tulg.  //acJnmom'),  a  man  only 
known  as  the  father  (or  ane««tor ;  eomp.  1  Chnm.  xxvii, 
2)  of  Jsabobeam,  the  chief  of  David's  warriors  (I  Chroo, 
xi,  II, where  ton  of  IlaAnom  ia  rendered  "Hachmo- 
NITK,"  for  which  the  parallel  passage,  3  Sam.  xxiii,^ 
has  ■•  TACitHONrre") :  and  also  of  Jehiel,  tbe  companion 
of  the  princes  in  the  rnvsl  household  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
S2).  RC  considerably  ante  IMS.  Hachmon  or  Hach- 
moni  waa  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged:  tbe  actual  fUher  of  Jashobeam 
wa*  Zabdiel  (1  Chton.  xxvU,  S),  and  be  ia  also  a^d  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Korhilea  (1  Chron.  xii,  6);  poaai* 
lAy  Ihe  Levilea  descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name 
Ilachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Levices.  See  KennicotI,  Dili.  p.  72,  82,  who  calla  at- 
tcniion  to  the  fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with 
Ben  are  In  Samuel  given  without  the  Bm,  but  with  the 
dellnite  article.  A  Ins  probable  view  is  that  which 
make*  thi*  term  a  litle  of  office,  q.  d.  counseHor.  See 
Jashobiax. 

Haoli'monlt*  (l  Chron.  xi,  16).    Sec  Hachmom. 

Baoket.  John,  an  English  prelate,  distinguished 
for  his  lalenta  in  controversy,  waa  born  at  I^mdon  in 
1592.  He  studied  at  Westm'inater  School,  and  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1S08.  He  took  oidera 
in  161S,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain  of  the  biabop 
of  Uncoln.  At  tbe  Iwginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
one  of  Ihe  divines  chosen  lo  prepare  a  report  on  Church 
reforms,  to  be  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Locda.  This  plan  failed  from  the  oppouUon  of  Ihe 
biabopa.    Hacket  waa  a  lealoua  partisan  of  Cbaliea,  and 
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touBe  became  the  hurl-qoaiten  n(  the  Ra.valists  in 

idghborhood.  ThlB  broughl  him  into  Iruubi«,  uid 
ru  even  impruoned  for  &  short  tim&  Attrr  the 
in  he  WM  nutde  biahop  of  Lichflelii  anil  Coven- 
try,  and  he  caused  ihe  cathedral  ol  Lichtlelii.  which  had 
been  much  injured  during  Ihe  war,  to  be  repaired,  moet- 
If  at  hie  ovn  expenae.  He  die<f  at  Lichfield  in  1670. 
Hacketnas  aCalviniH;  yet  hia  wtitinga  abound,  wya 
Coleridge,  "in  faalutic  rags  and  Uppeu  of  Popieh 
monkery.''  He  wrote  alw  A  Sfmon  prracked  b^ort 
lheKiagManhi2,\i&i:—A  Cailurg  ^  Senaau  yprm 
KBeral  Tetaarlabli.  SulgriU  (|)ubU»he<l  by  Thoe.  Flume, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  1675,  roL)— TV  Ltfe  <ff 
ArcUiU>iop  WiUiaan  {1693,  fuL).  See  Biigr.  Brilrni. 
mca  I  Wood,  Aliam  Ommaua,  vol  u  ;  GoUirman't 
Magame,  voL  Ixi-ii  Hook.  Ecrla.  Biegrapkg,  v,  471; 
AUiboDB,  DicL of  Autkort,  i,  752;  Coleridge,  Wort*  {New 
\iak  edition),  v.  128. 

HMketiWimam,  an  En^ish  enthunaM  and  fa- 
natic of  the  16ih  century.  He  waa  at  flnt  the  eerrant 
oT  a  gentleman  named  Huney,  but  mairied  a  rich  wid- 
ow, wboee  fortune  he  nonn  spent  in  diwpalion.  He 
next  appears  at  Vork  anil  in  Lincolnsliire,  giving  him- 
aelf  out  ai  a  prophet,  and  announcinK  the  downrajl  of 
the  papacy;  that  England  would  suffer  from  famine, 
peetiience,  and  war  unlen  the  cfflisistorial  discipline 
were  established.  He  was  whipped  and  driven  out  of 
the  county,  but  continued  his  piophedes  elsewhere. 
According  to  Bayle,  he  was  a  very  ready  and  gianiUlo- 
quent  q>eaker,  so  that  many  among  the  people  thought 
he  had  received  a  apeciil  pfi.  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghoat.  He 
affected  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  praycTS,  and  a»- 
aerled  Ibat  if  all  England  were  to  pray  for  rain  there 
ihould  fall  none  if  he  prayed  fur  dry  weather.  Edmund 
Coppingcr  and  Henry  Arthington  became  associated 
with  him,  the  former  under  the  name  of  Prvpktl  of 
Merry,  the  latter  Prophrt  of  Jv,igmenL  They  pro- 
claimed Hacketthe  true  king  of  the  world,  and  next  in 
pon-er  id  Jesus  Christ.  On  Jan.  16, 1&91,  he  sent  his 
disciples  through  Ihe  streets  or  London  crying  that  .le- 
aus  had  arrived,  was  stopping  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the 
town,  and  that  thia  time  none  should  undertake  any- 
thing against  him.  They  ended  with  the  cr}-,  Rtptnl, 
En^iad,  rrpat!  They  were  finally  arrested  and  put 
in  prison.  Coppingcr  let  himself  die  of  slan'ation;  Ar- 
thington  published  a  recantation  and  waa  foi^veiL  As 
for  tiackel,  he  peraLsted  to  Ihe  last,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  rebellion,  and  hung  in 
London  in  July,  1591.  Even  on  Ihe  scaffold  he  prayed 
(iod  fur  a  miracle  to  confound  his  enemies.  See  Henry 
Fitx-8imon,  Brilamomackia  Mim^rorum,  lib.  ii,  e^k  vi, 
p.  202,  306;  Camden,  ^nui-i,  ail.  1691,  pan  iv,  p.  6ia- 
6SS;  Bayle,  DkL  hul.  n  crii.,-  Hoefer,  A'ouo.  Biog.  Gi- 
niralf,  xxui,a\. 

Htickl«r,  Chari.fji  W.,  D.D..  a  clcrg}-min  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  late  pmfeasor  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomv  in  Qjlumbia  O>llpgo,  New  York, 
was  bom  March  9,  1808,  in  Herkimer  Co.uitv,  N.  York, 
and  died  in  the  cily  of  Nevr  York  Jan.  10,  IHei.  Pmr. 
Hackley  graduated  at  Ihe  Military  Academy,  West 
Pinnl,  in  18!9,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  malhemat- 
ica  there  until  1832.  when  he  engage))  in  the  study  of 
law,  but  Bubeequenlly  abaniloned  it  for  iheologi',  and 
was  ordained  in  1836.  He  was  prnfessoi  of  malhemal- 
in  Ihe  University  of  New  York  mitil  183H,  then  became 
preddent  of  Jefferson  Oillege,  Mississippi,  and  Bub*e- 
quenlly  rector  of  St,  Peter's  Ptolcstant  Episcopal  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  ekvleil  professor  in  Columbia 
College  in  1843,  and  continued  in  that  post  until  his 
death.  He  was  Ihe  author  of  several  excellent  mathe- 
roatical  works,  and  a  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals 
and  weekly  and  daily  journals.— .1nvrw<iii  Annual  Cs- 
efe;MiMlM.I861,p.3C2;  Allibone,  i>i<?f.  n/^ufAon,  i,  753. 
(J.W.M.) 
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diedat  Allflrf  Jan.l9.ie6E>.  He  was  educated  at  Jtna, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  then  went  ti>  Altori^ 
to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  able  Orientoliai 
Schwenler,  and  thence  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  studied 
theohigy  under  the  famous  Calixlus.  In  1636  he  le- 
Uimed  to  Allorf,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  in  ita  university,  where  he  was  the  fint 
to  publicly  teach  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1654  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  lheoli>g>-  in  that  institu- 
tion, retaining  at  Ihe  same  lime  the  chair  of  Oiiental 
languages.  His  close  application  to  aliiily  and  to  the 
duiifs  of  his  protessoiBhipa  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  dial  in  the  fifly-eecond  rear  of  his  age.  Hockspan 
is  said  to  have  been  the  b«t  scholar  of  his  day  in  He- 
brew, Chald«>  Syriac,  and  AraUe.  The  liberality  of 
Jodocna  Schmidmaier,  an  advocate  of  Nuremberg,  who 
established  in  his  own  house  a  prese,  wilh  snpplies  of 
types  in  the  dlBerent  languages,  enabled  him  lu  publish 
moat  of  his  learned  works.  Among  these  we  name /"roo- 
tntui  de  tun  Libmnim  Jiaibhiiimvm ; — Sglhge  JHipa- 
taliomim  flieiil<igicariim  tt  philnlogitnran:  —  lUrtprrt 
ErrtAandm: — Diipulalionti  de Lxvliombm  tacrii  (Al- 
lorf, 1648); — Obttrratiim/i  A  tabiro-Si/iiaeii  in  ginrdam 
loca  Veterii  H  Aori  Tatioitn^i  (ibiiL  1639)  —Dt  Angt- 
lonm  daaontimqut  nominitnu  (ibid.  1641):- r^(  rf  />- 
set  JUokhaTnmuSt,  etc.  (ibid.  1 646)!-il/M««i»eo™m  S/i- 
civrum  LOiH  duo  (ibid.  16GQ)  -^Krertilalia  de  CiJibala 
Jadaiai  (ibid.  1660) :— A'ofn  phiMogico-lltnAigicm  fia 
raria  ft  diffidlia  Scripltm  loca  (ibid.  1664,  S  vobu).— 
Ro»e,NewGm.Biay.l>ict.\-ui,\69;  Hoefer, Adhc. A^ 
6-™rBfr,uriii,34.     (J.W.M.) 

Ha'cUld,  a  name  which  occurs  with  conaiderabU 
confusion  of  form  in  the  Heb.  The  proper  onhograph; 
seems  to  be  "nn,  Hadad'  (accunUng  lo  Gesenius  fnnn 
an  Arab,  root  signifying  to  brral  forth  into  shouts;  but 
Flint  makes  it  =  ^'^O,  A  Imigltig),  which  appears  in  Gen. 
xuvi,  S5,  36 ;  1  Chron.  i,  46,  47,  50,  51  (in  all  whicb 
paiaaga  it  ia  rendered  by  the  Sept-  'Alat,  and  Vulg. 
AdaJ),  and  in  1  Kiiiga  xi,  14-S5  (where  the  Sept.  hM 
'AJap,Vulg.  A  Aid).  The  other  forms  are  *nrt,  Clta- 
dad'  (I  Chron.  i,  80|  Sept.  Xojnf.Vulg.  /Tadad)',  ^nn, 
t/adar-  (lien.  xxvi,89;  Sept.  Apa^,Vulg.  .4dnr,  EngL 
"Hadar"),  -i-in,  Ciadar-  (Gen.  xxv,  15;  Sept  Xoiaf. 
Tulg.  and  Eii^  nadar),  and  I^K,  Adad'  (I  Kings  xi, 
17;  Sepl.'Aaop,Vulg, /idnd).  It  was  the  name  of  a 
S]-nan  idol,  and  was  thencx  transferred  lo  Ihe  king,  •• 
the  high«t  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forma  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad"),  and  Hodad-ner 
("  aetistcd  by  Hadad,"  UeseniuN  Thitaar.  p.  21fl).  The 
title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaoh ) 
and  perhaps  it  ia  so  used  by  Nicolaus  Damasrenuo,  ■■ 
quoted  by  Josephua  [Aal.  vii,  5,  2),  in  reference  lo  the 
Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadadezer<2  Sam.  viii,  5).  Jo- 
sephua appears  to  have  uned  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he subalilutes  it  foe  Benhadad  {Atd.a.H.',  roia- 
pared  with  i  Kings  xiii,  34).     See  alao  llADArvRiH- 

1.  Adad  (q.v.)  is  Ihe  indigenous  name  of  Ihe  chief 
deity  of  the  Sjtiaiis,  the  stm,  according  lo  Macrobiua 
{Salumal.  i,  23).  Moreover,  Pliny  {Hi^.  Nal.  xxxvii, 
11.71),  speaking  of  remarkable  stones  named  after  paila 
of  the  body,  mentions  some  called  "AdadunephrDfi.  ejuft* 
dem  oculua  ac  digitus  dei;"  and  adds,"et  hie  colitor  a 
Syria."  He  ia  ^m  called  'AJo-^oc  (JooiXi^  fliiiv  by 
Philo  Brblius  (in  Eusebii  Fnrpar.  Kmn.  i,  10).  The 
passage  of  Hesychiua  which  Horduin  adduces  in  bis 
note  lo  Pliny  concerning  Ihe  worrfiip  of  this  god  by  Ihe 
Phrygians,  Jablonski  declares  to  be  inadmiasble  {De 
Ling.  Lj/eaoniai,  p.  64). 

This  Syrian  deity  claims  some  notice  t:cre,  because 
his  name  is  most  probably  on  element  in  the  names  of 
the  Syrian  kings  Benhadad  and  Kadadezer.  More- 
over, several  of  the  older  commentators  have  endeavored 
to  find  this  deity  in  laa.  Ixvi,  17;  cither  by  altering  the 
text  there  to  suit  the  nimie  ^ven  by  Madobius,  or  by 
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'■^-[•'"H  Ihe  name  he  givM  to  hii  tuterprrtatim  and 
tbe  nading  oT  the  Hebrew,  n  u  lo  nuke  Ihit  rxln 

vgnkd  U  lune  length  agunat  bath  theae  viewi;  anil 
the  modem  commenlatora,  auch  aa  Geaenioaf  Htt2i_^ 
Blittcber  (in  Probm  AUal.  Sdniflaijar.),  and  Ewaldj 
do  DM  admit  Ihe  name  ot  aiiv  deity  in  Lint  paasage. 

a.  Hadar  (q.  v.).  one  of  the  aoD>  of  Iibmael  (Gei 
nr,  15i  1  Cbrnn.  i,  SO).  Hit  dncencianti  probably 
oeoqiisd  the  wealeni  coast  of  Ihe  I'eniau  Gulf,  where 
Ibe  BMOta  AlMi  (PtoL  vi,  7,  $  16),  Alltm,  and  CAiKou 
(Plin.  vi,  S2]  beat  aOiiity  to  (be  original  aame.    See 

3.  HADAD.kingof  Edom.theKmofBedad.andguc- 
cowt  of  Huaham:  he  eatabliihed  hia  court  it  Avi[h, 
and  defeated  the  Miilianitei  in  the  intervening  tciri- 
inrj-ofMoab  (Grn.  iiivi,  B5;  1  Chron.  i,  «>  Tlii. 
ii  [b(  onl;  one  of  the  ancient  kingi  of  Edom  whou 
txpbnu  are  recorded  b;  Hoaea,    B.C.  aiite  IG18.    See 

4.  IIadad,  anotber  king  tit  Edom,  aaecenor  of  Baal- 
HaDDO  4  he  eatablitbed  hia  palace  at  Pai,  and  hia  wife'a 
oaoM  was  Hehetebel  (I  Chron.  i,  50}.  lie  is  called 
Uaoab  in  (ien.  iixvi,  33.  From  the  fact  that  with 
him  Ihe  lin  of  these  Silumilish  king]  doBCs,  it  may  be 
ODoJettand  (Turoer'i  Compamiim  lo  GaHiii,p.3i6)  that 
be  lived  aboal  the  time  of  ihe  Eiode,  and  in  that  case 
be  ma}-  be  the  identical  king  of  Edotn  who  refuwfl  a 
paai^e  to  the  Israelites  (Numb,  xx,  14).  EC  prob. 
ISIS;  cettainl}-  ante  1093.     See  Pal 

5.  Adad,  a  king  of  Sj-ria,  wbo  leigntil  in  Daniaacna 
al  lb*  lime  ihaC  David  attack^  end  defeated  Hadad- 
oir,  kinff  <rf  Zobab,  whom  he  marched  to  assist,  and  in 
who*  defeat  be  shared.  aC.cir.1040.  Thii  fact  ia  re- 
oonkd  in  i  Sun.  viii,  b.  but  the  name  of  the  king  ia  nol 
(ivoL  It  is  supplied,  however,  by  Josephua  l_Anl.  vii, 
i.  ^.  who  repona,  after  Nicolas  erf'  Damascus,  that  he 
caniad  nccars  lo  lladadcier  aa  far  as  Ihe  Euphrates, 
wboe  David  defealed  them  both^  and  adds  Dlbcc  par- 
ticalan  mpecting  his  fame. 

6.  S.vi'An,B7Dungprince  oflbe  myaliace  of  Edom, 
wbo,  when  his  coiuitry  was  conquered  by  David,  con- 
nived, in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  committed  by  Joab, 
»  onpe  with  some  of  his  father's  aervants,  or,  rather, 
na  canird  off  by  tbero  into  tbe  land  nf  Midian.  RC. 
dr.  ia*a.  Thence  Hadad  went  into  Ihe  desert  of  Pa- 
no  (•■  Vidian,''  ver.  IB),  and  eventually  pmceoded  to 
EKypC  (1  Kiiigs  si,  14  sq.:  in  ver.  17  Ihe  mune  is  given 
Id  ifae  mntilaled  form  TJX),  tie  was  there  moat  favot- 
aUy  recrived  by  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate 


uitnl  10  his  rank. 


n  gave 


le  sister  of  hia  own  consort,  by  whoi 
he  had  ■  Bill,  who  va>  brmigbt  up  in  the  palace  with 
■ha  soaa  of  Pbantoh.  Hadad  remained  in  Egypt  till 
ats  tbe  death  of  David  and  Joab,  when,  allboiigh  dis- 
mmiei  by  Pharaoh,  he  retumeil  lo  hia  own  country  in 
the  b^v  of  mcoTcdng  his  father's  throne  (1  Kings  xi. 
il,tSt.  RCcif.  1012.  The  ScTipton  does  not  TMoTtl 
the  rtmta  of  this  attonpt  further  than  by  mentioning 
ka™  as  one  of  the  mwbleni  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
ipfiM  some  mesure  of  success  (see  Kilto's  Duilg  Bible 
'■a*  ad  kit).  After  relating  (tiese  fscU  the  text  goes 
« ts  mratiim  anotber  enemy  of  Solomon,  named  Reiin, 
md  then  adds  (ver.  45)  that  this  was  "besides  Ihe  mis- 
(Mef  thM  Hadad  did ;  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
fanned  ovb-  Syria."  Our  version  aeans  to  make  this 
ifftj  u,  Renn;  bat  Ihe  Sept.  refcta  it  to  Hadad,  read- 
BKSV)X.£dM,  instead  of  DIN,  ^  ran  oi  «yrvi,  and 
*b«  «a«ae  would  onainly  be  improved  by  this  reading, 
nsMch  aa  il  mpplies  an  apparent  omission ;  for  with- 
in it  we  only  know  tliat  Hadad  left  Egypt  for  Edom, 
^  Mt  bow  be  suoceeded  there,  or  how  he  was  able  lo 
tsBohk  ijokmHO.  Tbe  history  of  Hadad  ia  ecrlaiidv 
*«^  itaLiuu.  Adoptinf!  tbe  SepL  reading,  some  con- 
dirt*  Um  PharMA  Bsed  hi*  inuresc  with  Salomon  lo 
aOow  Uadad  to  rngn  aa  a  Iribularr  oriDoe.  and  that  he 
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iillinutely  asaeiteii  bis  independenea.  Joaephoa,  bow- 
ever,  seems  lo  have  read  Ihe  I  lebrtw  as  out  veraion 
does,  "Syria,"  not  "Eiloro."  He  says  (j1  nf.  viii,  7,  G) 
that  Hadad,  on  hia  arrival  iti  Edom,  found  the  ler- 
ritory  too  strongly  garrisoned  by  Solomon's  troops  to 
allbrd  any  hope  of  auccesa.  He  therefore  pmceedrd 
with  a  party  of  adherents  to  Syria,  where  he  waa  well 
received  by  Rezin,  then  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  with  hiia  assiatance  seized  upon  a  part  of 
Syria  and  reigned  there.  If  this  be  correct,  it  muit 
have  been  a  lURerenl  part  of  Syria  from  that  in  which 
Redn  bimaeir  reigned,  ibr  it  is  certain,  ftom  ver.  H, 
that  he  (Reiin)  did  reign  in  Damascus.  Carri^rea  sup- 
poses Ihal  Hadad  reigned  in  Syria  after  the  death  of 
Kezini  and  it  migbt  reconcile  apparent  discrepciicin 
to  suppose  that  two  kingdoma  were  established  (there 
were  more  preriously),  both  of  which,  after  Ihe  death 
of  Iteiin,  wtre  cotiaolidated  under  Hadad.    Thsl  Hsdad 

by  the  fact  tbst  every  subsequent  king  of  Syria  ia,  in 
tbe  Scripture,  called  Ben-Hadad.  "aon  nf  Hadad,"  and 
in  Joaephua  simply  Hadad,  which  seems  lo  denote  that 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  calleil  by  this  name. 
We  may  observe  that,  whether  we  read  Aram  or  Edom, 
it  must  be  undentood  aa  applying  to  Hadad,  not  lo  Hc- 
lia  (/>K:fariaJ  A>Up,Dn2  Kings  xi,  14).-Kiito.  Tbe 
identity  of  name  suggests  a  common  origin  between 
the  Edomitish  and  Syrian  dynasties.  Joeepbus,  in  the 
outset  of  bis  account,  appears  to  call  Ibis  Hsdad  by  the 
tuune  of  A  drr.  In  any  case,  however,  the  preceding 
muat  be  reganled  aa  dutinct  persons  from  each  other 
(see  Hengalenbcrg,  Penlaleach.  ii,  2»8],  the  last  prob- 
ably being  the  auu,  or,  rather,  graad«OD  of  No.  b.    See 


Badad-a'MT  (Heb.  id..  il^'lTl.  'i  dad  it  hiuhe^ 
[see  Hadad,  No.  1] ;  Sept.  Aiiraiiip  in  S  Sasa.  viii,  but 
'Aiapiitp  v.T.'Atetiilp  in  1  Kings  xi,23;  Vuig.Adar- 
aer  in  both  paaaages),  Icn  correctly  Hadark'zer  (llcb. 
•^i  "'.!?^^T  [x*  under  Hadao;  yet  aiHne  USS,  have 
Iladadezer  thionghonl] ,  S  Sam.  x,  16,  19.  1  Chron. 
xviii,8-10;  lii,  16,19;  Sept-'A^poJiip  V-r-'A^pao^iip, 
Vulg.  Btill  Adareier),  king  of  the  Aramitish  stale  Zobab, 
a  powerful  opponent  of  David.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
IsraelitcB  in  his  first  campaign,  while  on  hia  way  lo  "  es- 
ublish  hia  dominion"  (RC  cir.  103G)  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphrstoi,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  war- 
cbariota,  and  horses,  and  was  despoiled  of  many  of  his 
i(3Sam.viii,3:  1  Chron.  xviii,S),  and  driven  with 
emnant  of  his  fince  to  the  other  side  of  Ihe  river 
16).  The  golden  weapons  ("jbt^.  A.V.  "sliield* 
d")  caplured  on  this  occasion,  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, weni  taken  by  David  lo  Jeroaalem  (xviii,  T),  and 
dedicated  to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  arms  were  prcsen-ed 
ill  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(I  Chron.  xxiii,  9;  Cant,  ir,  4).  A  diversion  highly 
serviceable  lo  him  was  made  by  a  king  ofDamaaceue- 
Syria  [see  Hadao,  5],  who  compelled  David  to  turn 
his  arms  against  him  (2  Sam.  x,  6-14 ;  1  Cbron.  Tax, 
6-14).  The  brealhing-time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer 
umeil  by  him  lo  such  good  account  that  he  waa 
o  accept  the  subsidies  u!  Hanun,  king  of  the  Am- 
es, and  tu  take  a  leading  pan  in  the  confederacy 
formed  by  that  monarch  agmust  David.  B.C.  cir.  1034. 
The  first  army  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten  and 
to  flight  by  Abishai  and  Joab ;  bat  Hadadezer,  not 
diacouraged,  went  mto  the  countriei  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  got  together  the  forces  of  all  his  alliea  and 
tributaries,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Sho- 
bach,  his  general.  The  army  waa  a  large  one,  as  ia  eii- 
dent  from  the  numbers  of  the  slain;  and  it  waa  eape- 
;ially  strong  in  borse-eoldiers  (1  Chron.xix,  18).  They 
Tossed  the  Euplirates.  joined  the  other  Syrians  and  en- 
wmped  at  a  place  called  Kelam  (q.  v.).  To  confruni  so 
ocmidable  an  array,  David  took  Ihe  lieM  in  person,  and 
in  one  great  victory  so  completely  broke  the  power  of 
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RadadeuT,  Ui«t  ill  ihe  null  tribnUrr  pHncc*  adicd 
the  opportunity  of  Ihrowing  off  hii  foke,  of  ibtndonin); 
the  Ammonites  to  their  fue,  ud  of  Hbiailting  quietly 
to  DaviA,  whoM  power  waa  Ihua  exlendnl  In  the  Eu- 
phTMes  (2  8am.  1,15-19;  2  Chron.  xiit,  16-19). 

But  one  of  Hadu«t«'i  more  immediate  retaineiK, 
lUzoN  bm-Eliadah,  made  hia  Mcape  from  the  army, 
Bod,  gathering  round  him  some  liigiliTn  lilie  himaeir, 
formed  them  into  one  of  thaw  maimiiding,  laviging' 
"  bandi"  O'lB)  which  found  a  congenial  refnge  in  the 
thinly  peopled  dialiicta  between  Ihe  Jordan  and  the 
Euphiaiea  (-2  Ring*  v,  Si  1  Chron.  v,  IS- :f2).  Uaking 
(heii  way  to  Dunascun,  they  poawewd  Uiemaelvea  of 
Ihe  city.  RC  cir.  9H0.  Reua  became  king,  and  at 
once  began  to  avengce  the  l'.«  of  his  counln-men  by  the 
course  of  "  mischief"  to  Isnel  which  he  punued  down 
to  Che  end  of  Soloown'a  reign,  and  which  'a  wmmed  up 
In  the  emphatic  words, "  I)e  was  an  adveiwy  (■'  Sa- 
tan") to  larael*  ■  •  .  •  "he  abhorred  Iiraer(l  Kingaxi, 
S8-S6). 

Ha'dad-ilm'mon  (Hob.  Hadad'-Kimmm',  inn 
^in-i,  tho  names  of  two  Sjiian  idols ;  Sept.  nowirat 
powvocVulg.  A  dadmnmon],  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
valley  of  Hegiddo,  alluded  lo  in  Zech.  xii,  11  as  a  type 
of  the  future  pcuilence  of  the  Jews ;  probably  by  a  pro- 
verbial expreeaiou  from  the  lamentation  for  Joush,  who 
waa  moitaJy  wounded  not  far  thim  this  apoc  (2  Chron. 
ixxv,  n  -26).  (There  ia  a  Uealiae  by  Wichmaiuhau- 
tm,  Dt  pltoKtu  Uudadr.  in  the  Add.  Thtt.  Th^.-plliL  i, 
1101;  exegetjcal  remarlis  on  the  aame  text  have  aim 
been  written  in  Dutch  by  Vennait  [Gonda,lT92, 1794], 
in  German  by  Mauriiii  f  RoM.  tTM,  1772],  and  in  Latin 
by  Fioriep  [Erf.  177S].)  According  to  Jerome  (Com- 
■Mtf.  oa  ZftA.  L  c.  and  lloi.  i),  it  wu  aflerwarda  called 
MaxmAniopolu  (aee  ReUnd,  Falatl.  p.  S91),  whicli,  ac- 
ooTding  to  the  Jtmt,  /f>n~  lay  IT  Rom.  miles  from  Ciesa- 
rea,  and  10  from  Esilraeloni  being  luluated.  according 
loDr.Kobiimn  (new  ed.  of  &«ntrnU>,  iii.llH),  a  Utile 
HMith  of  M^do  (now  Le;[jun)  (ace  BiUiolluai  Sacra, 
ISU,  p.  220).  The  name  has  been  thought  lo  be  de- 
rived from  the  worship  of  the  idol  lladad-rimmon  (llit- 
mg  on  /«.  xvii,  9 ;  Movers,  PhOn.  p.  297) ;  bul,  accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  (followed  by  Jarchi),  it 
la  an  ellipaialbr  Hudad,»im  of  Tab-ruanwa,  the  alleged 
Opponent  of  Ahab  at  lUmoIh-Gilead.  Aa  it  coniaint 
the  namea  of  two  principal  Sjiian  deities,  it  may  have 
been  an  old  Syrian  stronghold,  and  hence  Josiah  may 
here  have  made  his  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraclon.  Such  a  site,  therefore,  does  not  ill  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  Rummmih,  ■  village 
"at  Che  foot  uf  the  MegicUlo  hills,  in  a  notch  ur  vallev 
about  l\  hour  S.  of  tcU  MetxeUim"  (Tan  de  Velde.  Me- 
moir, p.  388 ;  comp.  S'lirralm,  i,  366 ;  D«  Saulcy,  l}tad 
A«i.ii,SII).  Schwan'Baltempt(/'a&»(, p.  159)  to  iden- 
tify Kailad-Rimmon  with  Gath-Rimmon  of  Josh,  xxi, 
25,  as  the  Kefar  irihni  of  Ihe  Talmud  Ifiillin,  foL  76, 
a),  and  a  present  Kafei  Gulh,  said  by  him  lo  be  located 
about  24  miles  from  Leiyun,  beyond 


Ha'dar.a  vanousTeadingoftwoHeb.namee.  See 
also  Etb-Hadar. 

X.  Chadar'  (^^n,  perhapa  ehanAer ;  Sept.  Xoiiav ; 
Tnlg.  Hadttr),  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  16) ;  writ- 
ten in  1  Chron.  i,  BO,  Chaiad-  ("Pm,  Xavlav.  Hathd) ; 
but  Gesenius  supposes  the  former  to  be  Ihe  true  reading 
of  the  name.  It  hi)  not  been  identified,  in  a  sslisfae- 
tory  way,  with  the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in 
Arabia,  or  on  the  Syrian  frontier  i  but  names  identical 
with,  or  very  cknrly  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon 
in  those  paits,  and  may  contain  traca  of  the  l>hmBel- 
iciah  tribe  sprung  from  lladar.  The  mountain  llndad, 
belonging  to  Teymii  [sec  Tkha],  on  the  bordcn  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  north  of  el-Medlneh,  is  perh^ie  the  most 
likely  lo  be  correctly  identifled  with  the  ancient  dwell- 
ings of  this  tribe ;  it  elanda  annrng  a  group  of  namea 


of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  conlainliig  Dnmali,  Kedar,  and 
Tema.    See  Uadad,  L 

2.  Hauah'  (-inn,  perh.  omammt ;  Sept.  'Apdi  v.  t. 
'Apdi;  Vulg.  Adar).  one  of  Ihe  Edomitish  kings,  suc- 
cessor of  Baal-Hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen.  xnvi,  89} ;  and, 
if  we  may  so  imderstand  the  statement  of  ver.  81,  about 
contemporary  wilh  SauL  The  name  of  hia  city,  and 
the  name  and  genealog}- of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  th» 
psnllel  list  in  1  Chron.  i,  he  appears  as  UADAn.  We 
know  from  another  source  (I  Kings  xi,  14,  etc)  that 
Iladad  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom.  Indeed,  it  occiin  in  this  ("er;'  lial  (Gen-XEXvi, 
85).    Sea  Hadao,  4. 

Hadara'aer,  the  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  David's  Syrian  campaign, 
as  given  in  2  Sam.  k,  and  in  all  its  occiurencea  in  the 
Heb.  text  (aa  well  as  in  both  MS.S.  of  the  Sept.  and  in 
Josephus),  except  2  Sam.  riii,  8-12;  1  Kings  xi,  23, 
where  it  is  more  correctly  called  Hadadkxek  (q.  v.). 

HadB«.    See  Muetle. 

HKd'aslMb  (Heb.  Cliadotkak'.  m^^ em;  Sept. 
'A^osa  V.  r.  'Aiaaap),  a  city  in  the  valley  of  Judah, 
mentioned  in  Ihe  se^nd  gnnip  between  Zenan  and  Hig- 
dal-gad  (Josh.  xv,87).  It  has  generally  been  thought 
(Winer,  Riabc.  s.  v.)  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adiua 
(Xtaaa)  of  Josephus  (.4  aT.  xii,  10, 6)  and  Ihe  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace  vi<,10,  45),  and  Ukewise  of  the  0<nnnaiii- 
ton  (a.  v.),  which,  however,  must  have  lain  ralher  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  apparently  near  Ihe  modem  vil- 
lage Sunk.  See  Adas.i.  Schwarz  (/"Ay*.  Darripl.  of 
F<\L  p.  IDS)  inclines  to  identify  it  with  a  little  village 
rl-C/iadai,  stated  by  him  to  lie  between  Higdal  and 
AshkeloUpthe  rl-Joni  of  Van  de  Veldt's  J/ii/'.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mithna  (fSrub.  v,  6),  it  anciently  ciHitained 
60  houses  only  (Reland,  Palal.  p.  701).    See  Judah, 

Hadaa'BKb  (Heb.H<tEfaMaA',nS7'^,  njirtir;  comp. 
the  Gr.  names  lH^o,  etc.;  .Sept.  oniitO'ulg.  tJH-a), 
the  earlier  Jewish  name  of  F.STiitH  (lUlh.  ii.T).  G«- 
senius  (Thaaiit.  p.  306)  suggests  that  it  is  i<1.ntical 
with  'Arooffs,  the  name  of  Uie  daugliter  of  Cynii,  (He- 
rod, iii,  188, 1S4). 

Hadat'tali  (Heb.  CiaAmak;  nri^  a  Cboldoiung 
rotm=iing;  Sept.  amit^Vulg.  tmrn),  according  to  the 
A.V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south — 
"Hoior,  Hailattah,andKerioIh,and  |{eiinn,"etc  (Josh- 
XV,  26) ;  bat  Ihe  Masoretic  accents  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
nect the  word  with  that  preceding  ii,  as  if  it  were  Ha- 
lor-chadatlah,  L  e.  New  Ilaior,  in  disiinclion  fivm  Ihe 
place  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  23.  This  reading  is  cx- 
presaly  aanctioned  by  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  who  apeak 
(Ononuuf.  B.  V.  Asor)  of  "New  Hazor"  an  lying  in  their 
day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Aualon.  (ISee  aho  Reland, 
Pabat.  p.  708.)  But  Ascslon,  as  liobiuaon  has  pointed 
out  (AsMircJUi,  new  ed.  ii,  34,  note),  is  in  Ihe  Shcftlah, 
and  tint  in  the  south,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua  at 
all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  Ihe  list,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  5S,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not  far  from  K»- 
desh.  Still  the  total  (29)  in  ver.  32  requires  as  much 
abbreviation  in  the  eaumerated  list  of  citiea  in  Ihia 
group  aa  poaaiU*.    See  HAxaa-UaDAriAii. 

H«ddafa,     See  EK-IIAI>l>Ail. 

Haddock,  CiiAK.  R,  D.D..  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  hom  in  Salisbury,  N.  II.,  in  the  summer  of 
IT96.  He  grodualed  at  Daitmoulh  College  in  1SI6. 
Immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
was  then  compelled  lo  denst  from  his  studies,  and  mad« 
a  Journey  lo  the  South.  He  relumed  in  1819  invigora- 
ted in  health,  and  was  at  once  chosen  Ihe  ftnt  profesaor 
of  rhetoric  in  Darlmouth  College,  which  position  he 
held  till  l«8S,when  he  was  ohoeen  profawir  of  intel- 
leclual  philosophy.  In  1850  he  received  Ihe  appoint- 
ment of  charge  d'affairea  at  the  court  of  Psrtagal,  which 
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k  hrfd  dU  185S.  Haspent  the  muindirofhig  life  *t 
Wttl  LAtBoa.  Fm-  BUcHit  (wdvc  ye«ra  he  pretched  »t 
White  Kinr  VUUge,  Vl,  ind  tot  tevtal  y«ii  he  kiii- 
j6ol  tbc  pulpit  >t  the  upper  and  lower  churches  uf 
Xorwicti,  Vt.  For  ■  yew  ur  two  he  preMhed  U  Went 
Lrtanon,  UKl  fbr  [he  iHt  two  yevs  (nil  a  half  of  hi)  Ufe 
bi  pnwhvl  at  Quevehr  village,  VL  He  tlied  at  WeM 
LdMKn,  N.  .U  Jan.  lb,  ItKl.  As  a  preacher  be  waa 
■Inyi  aocqiti^ile,  and  Dcver  more  bo  than  during  tbe 
lu  ycai  of  hu  life. — Ctiisrtsaticmal  Q)tarterbi,  IIWl,  p. 

tia. 

Hti^j^j,  a  Greek  woni  (^fiK>  derired,  aceonling  to 
Ibe  b«t  eitaliliahcd  and  tnoM  generally  ncavMl  ety- 
■ulif^y,  fWini  privative  a  and  Uilv,  hence  often  wiitlen 
aUiK>.  nesna  nriclly  ir4ul  u  OKI  o/^«^A/,  or  poaaibly,  if 
atipUed  to  ■  penon,  xkat  pm$  out  oftiykl.  In  earlier 
Cnek  thialast  waa,  if  not  iti  only,  at  IcaHiu  prevailing 
^iplkaaion ;  in  Homer  it  oceura  only  aa  the  peraonal 
douiDition  of  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the  invinble  world,  and 
*1»  wn  probably  to  deH^ated — nol  from  being  him- 
irif  iDTisibU:,  for  that  belong  to  him  in  common  with 
tkr  heathen  pull  Ktnerally— but  from  hit  power  lo  ren- 
der monals  inviiible — the  inrisblo-nuking  ileity  (lee 
Cndua,  llonneric  l.,ezic<m,t.  v.).  The  Ureeka,  however, 
in  pracoa  oT  time  abandoned  Ihii  uk  t^hadti,  and  when 
tbe  Gnck  Scnptuita  were  written  the  word  waa  icarce- 
ly  ever  applied  ei«pt  to  the  place  of  the  departed.  In 
the  'lari'^'  writen.  therefore,  it  is  used  to  denote  Or- 
au.  or  the  inftrnai  regions  In  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  TfMament  it  is  the  common  Tendering  for  the 
UA.  ^:x:3,  lirol,  though  in  the  fbnn  there  often  ap- 
peal* ■  remnant  of  the  original  peraoniOed  appli 


ti{  jMu, 


ii,  36, "  1  will  go  down  lo  my 
lo  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades 
«v  bdng  anderatooil).  This  elliptical 
>grm  waa  common  both  in  the  dasaics  and  in  Scripture, 
even  after  Jkaiia  was  nerer  thought  of  but  as  a  region 
or  plan  of  abode. 

1.  The  apprupriatioD  of  hada  by  the  Greek  interpret- 
as  a  aa  ei|uiiralent  for  tktol  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
aa  rvtiteBCc  that  there  was  a  eluse  agreement  in  tbe 


ad,  and  wiif 


(irntile  neccasarLly  exeroaed  a  modifying  in- 
a  that  even  when  the  ume  term  was  employ- 
Fi  reference  genersUy  to  the  same   thing, 
nana  at  liifTerence  anild  tiot  but  exist  in  reepect 
tbe  idoc  andcTKoud  to  be  indicatnl  by  them.     Tvro 

taioed  by  the  ancienis  nspecting  Aadrt :  first,  that  it 
waa  the  cDmao*  Tec(t>tade  of  ilcpaited  spirits,  of  good 
B  well  aa  bad ;  MCcnid,  that  it  was  di'  * ' 

bribe  good,  the  other  ■  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and  punish- 
BMOt  fur  the  wicked;  aod, thirdly,  that  in  r(q>ectta  its 
totality,  it  lay  under  ground,  in  the  mid-regions  of  the 
earth.  )w  far  sa  these  points  are  concerned,  there  ' 
material  diSerence  between  the  Greek  hnda  anc 
Hefanv  siw/.  This,  too,  waa  viewed  aa  the  common 
rccvpude  of  the  departed :  patriarchs  ami  nithtfoua 
men  sfuke  of  gniig  into  it  at  Iheii  decease,  and  the 
mesa  aogsdly  and  worthlea  characten  are  represented 
m  fioding  in  it  their  proper  home  (Gen.  xlii,3S:  Pu. 
C3txux.H;  Ha9.j[iii,14;  Iia.xiv,9,elc.).  Atwofolddi- 
Tism  alto  in  the  Mate  of  the  departed,  correqionding 
Efl  tbe  diflbmi  pwtiona  they  occupiaE,  and  the  courses 
(bey  poraoed  on  earth,  is  dearly  implied  in  the  revela- 
lioa  cf  Scriptme  on  tbe  aubject,  thoui;h  with  the  He- 
bciew*  leM  prominoitly  exhibited,  and  without  any  of 
tbe  fimaatii  and  puerile  inventions  of  heathen  roythol- 
agj-.  Ye<  Ibe  (act  of  ■  real  disdnction  in  the  atate  of 
ifee  Affiavied,  cotrHponding  to  (heir  Bpiritual  conditions 
^  enik.  is  in  various  passages  not  obaci 
IV.-1* 


le  retribution  ia  repreaeuled  aa  pursuing  the  widtei) 
after  ihcy  have  Icfl  this  world  —  pursuing  them  even 
into  thcir'wcst  realms  ofuleoJ  (Deut,  xxxii,  32 ;  Amoa 
ix,2);  and  the  Uitierest  ahsmc  and  humiliation  are  de- 
scribed as  Bwaitiiif;  there  tlio  muat  |>ro8peroua  of  this 
world's  inhabitants,  if  they  have  abuseil  Iheir  prosper- 
ity tu  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  injury  of  th^r  fel- 
low-men (I'aa.  xlix,  11,  laa.  xiv).  Uii  the  other  baud, 
the  righteous  had  ho|ie  in  bis  death  i  he  couhl  rest  as- 
sured that,  in  the  viewless  regions  of  sjeo^  as  well  as 
amiil  the  changing  vidaaituiles  of  earth,  the  right  hand 
of  God  would  sustain  him;  even  than  he  would  enter 
into  pcsce,  walking  still,  as  it  were,  in  his  uprightnesa 
(Prov.xiv,S-J;  r<ia.cxxxix,e;  Isa,lvii,3).  ThstMcoj; 
like  hoda,  was  concelvol  uf  as  a  lower  ref^on  in  cont- 
parison  with  the  present  world,  is  so  mauifcst  fhim  the 
whole  language  ot  Scri|<ture  on  the  subject,  that  it  is 
uimecesBary  to  point  to  particular  examples;  in  respect 
to  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  passage  into  sJkeol 
was  contemplated  as  a  descent ;  and  the  name  waa  aone- 
times  used  a>  a  synonym  for  the  very  loweat  depths 
<Deut.  xxui,22'.  Job  xi,T-E>).  This  ia  not,  however, 
to  be  understood  as  affirming  anything  of  the  actual  lo- 
cality of  disembodied  spirits^  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  language  here,  aa  in  other  cases,  was  derived 
from  the  mere  sppeanncesofthings;  and  a«  tlio  body  at 

the  soul  wss  conceived  of  as  also  going  downwards.  But 
that  this  wsB  not  designed  to  mark  the  local  buundaiiea 
of  the  region  of  departed  spirits  may  certainly  be  in- 
fcireil  from  other  expreasiona  useil  regarduig  them— aa 
that  God  took  them  lo  himself;  or  that  he  would  give 
them  to  see  the  path  of  life ;  that  he  wouhl  make  them 
dwell  in  bis  house  forever ;  or,  more  generally  still,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upwards  (Gen.  v,  !4 ;  Psa.  xyi, 
11;  itxili,ej  Eccles.iii,'Jl;  xii,7).  During  the  old  dis- 
pensations there  waa  still  no  express  revelation  from 
heaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  exlenkal  re- 
lationships of  departed  spirits;  the  time  had  nut  yet 
come  for  such  specific  intimations ;  and  the  Isnguage 
employed  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat  vague  and 
vacillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose  from 
common  feelings  and  ImprenionB.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  ideas  entertained  even  by  God's  people  upon  the 
subject  were  predominantly  sombre  and  gloomy.  Simt 
wore  no  inviting  aspect  to  their  view,  no  more  than 
iada  to  the  superstitious  heathen ;  the  very  men  who 
believed  that  God  would  accompany  them  thither  and 
keep  them  from  evil,  cotitemplaied  the  stsle  as  one  of 
darkness  and  nlence,  and  shrunk  from  it  with  instinctive 
horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when  they  found  them- 
selves fur  a  time  delivered  from  it  (I'sa.  vi,  S ;  xxx,  3, 
9;  Job  iii,IB  sq.;  Isa.  xixviii,  lt<).  1'hc  reason  vn 
thai  they  bad  only  general  assurances,  but  no  spedOo 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in 
overleaping  the  gulf  of  iktol,  and  Itxing  their  thoughts 

anything  they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  be- 
tweoi  death  and  the  resorrection-mom. 

In  this  lay  one  important  point  of  difference  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  hada,  origiiisteil  by  the 
diverse  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  that  to  the  believing 
Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  thiol  appeared  that  only 
of  ■  temporary  and  intermediate  existence  Tlie  hea- 
then hart  no  prospect  beyond  its  shadowy  realms;  its 
bars  for  him  were  eternal;  and  the  idea  nf  a  resurrec- 
tion was  utterly  strange  alike  to  his  rcU^^on  and  his 
philosophy.  But  it  waa  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  resurrec^u  from  the  dead  that  all  hope  foriD- 
(d  itself  in  the  breasts  uT  tbe  true  people  of  God.  Aa 
this  alone  could  effect  the  reversion  of  the  evil  brought 
in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy  the  destroyer,  so  nothing 
len  was  announced  in  that  first  promise  which  gave  as- 
sunoce  of  the  crashing  of  the  tempter ;  and  chough  aa  to 
its  itatiire  but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  eye  of  failH,  it 
still  necessarily  formed,  as  to  the  reality,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  desire  and  expectation.    Hence  it  ia  s^  of  tbe 
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liatnuchi  that  they  looked  for  ■  belter  country,  whioh  u 

■  heavenly  one ;  uiil  or  thoae  who  in  luer  limn  routed 
unto  blood  fir  the  truth  ot  Uod,  that  thej'  did  it  to  ol>- 
tun  ■  better  nauirectioa  (Keb.  xi,  IS,  SS),  Hence,  too, 
the  ipirit  ur  [irophecy  cunlldently  proclumed  the  urival 
or  a  time  when  the  dead  ahould  arise  and  ung,  when 
ikfol  itaeir  ahouM  be  dcstivyed,  and  many  of  ila  inmatea 
be  brought  fnrth  to  the  punenioD  of  everianing  life 
,  (Iia.  xxvi,  !»;  Hoa.  xiii,  14t  Dan.  xu,3).  Yet  again, 
'  in  apostulic  times,  Paul  rtprescnta  thia  aa  emphatically 
the  irrnmue  made  by  Uod  lo  the  fathen,  to  the  lealiia- 
tion  uf  which  hi*  cornitrymen  aa  with  one  heart  were 
hoping  la  Clime  (Acu  xxvi,  7) ;  and  Joaephui,  in  like 
manner,  lestiliea  of  all  but  (he  amall  Saddutsan  faction 
of  Ihem,  that  tliey  believed  in  a  rewirrection  la  honor 
and  bleasng  for  thoee  who  had  lived  righteously  in  this 
life  (Arti.  xviii,  I,  S).  Thi»  hope  necenarily  cast  a 
gieam  of  li);ht  across  the  datlmeas  of  Aiufn  for  the  Is- 
raelite,  which  wu  altogether  unknown  to  the  Greek. 
Closely  cannecteil  with  it  was  another  dilTerenca  also 
of  coiifflderable  moment,  vit,  that  the  Hebmw  tlitol  vai 
not,  like  the  Gentile  kiultt,  viewed  as  an  altngelher  tep- 
arate  and  independent  region,  withdrawn  from  the  pri- 
mal foiitiMiu  of  life,  and  subject  to  another  dominion 
than  the  world  of  sense  and  time,  riuta  was  ever  re- 
garded by  the  heathen  as  the  rival  of  the  king  of  earth 
and  heaven  \  the  two  domains  were  easenliaUy  antago- 
nistic But  ta  the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  then  was 
but  one  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  chambeta 
of  tieul  were  as  much  open  to  his  eye  and  subject  lo  his 
control  as  the  bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth ; 
so  that  Id  go  into  the  realms  of  the  deceased  was  but  to 
pan  fnim  one  department  to  another  of  the  same  all- 
embracing  away  ^Jehovah.    Sec  Siieou 

2.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expecta- 
tion regarding  haiirt  or  sAfol  in  Okl-Tatament  limea. 
With  the  intruducfion  of  the  Goqwl  a  new  light  breaks 
in,  which  ahuots  its  rays  aba  through  the  lealms  uf  the 
departeil,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  still 
appeared  shroudeil  to  the  view  of  the  faithful  The 
term  hiulri,  however,  is  of  comparatively  rare  oocnrrence 
in  New-Testament  scripture;  in  our  Lord's  own  dis- 
courses it  is  found  only  Ihrice,  and  on  two  of  the  occa- 

wayofcnntnstwith  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He 
said  of  Caiiemaum,  that  frcnn  being  exalted  unto  heaven 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  hada  (HatL  ici,  S3)— that 
is,  plainly,  from  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real 
elevation  to  the  lowest  abasement.  Of  that  spiritual 
kingdom,  also,  or  church,  which  he  was  going  lo  estab- 
lish on  eaith,  he  affirmed  that "  the  gatc«  of  iiiifrs  should 
not  prevail  against  it"  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  which  is  all  one 
with  saying  that  it  sbnidd  be  |>erpctiiaL  Uadi 
templated  as  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom, 
like  earthly  kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council- 
chamber  at  the  gales;  and  whatever  meaaurea  might 
there  be  taken,  whatever  plots  devised,  they  should  iiev- 
et  succeed  in  orertiiraing  the  foundstions  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  effectually  marring  its  iniereals.  In  both 
these  passages  kndrt  is  placed  by  our  Lord  ill  an  antag- 
onistic relation  to  his  cause  among  men,  although,  <Vom 
the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  no  very 
definite  concluaions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  iadri  ilself.  But  in  another  pas- 
sage— the  only  one  in  which  any  indication  is  given  by 
OUT  Lord  iif  the  sute  of  ils  inhabilants^it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly and  closely  associated  with  the  doom  and  misery 
of  the  lost:  "In  iSmfci,"  it  is  said  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
pamble,"he  lifted  uphiseye^beinB^n  torments"  (Luke 
xvi,  23).  The  soul  of  Lazarus  in,  m  doubt,  also  repre- 
lented  as  being  so  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  same 
region  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with  by 
the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as  sharing  no 
coninion  fate  with  tbe  other,  but  as  Dccu]iying  a  region 
BhuLofffrom  all  intercommunion  with  that  assigned  to 
the  wicked,  and,  so  far  from  being  held  in  a  sort  of  dun- 
geon-ronflnemenl,  as  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in 


langebvisit.  With  this  also  agrees  whal 
if  his  own  temporary  aojoum  among  the 
the  eve  of  hia  departing  thither — "  To- 
day," said  he,  in  hia  reply  lo  the  prayer  of  the  penitent 
malefactor,  "shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke 
But  psimdise  was  the  proper  region  of  Ufe 
and  Uesung,  not  ufgkMm  and  forgelfuhieai ;  originaDy 
it  waa  the  home  and  heiilage  of  man  as  created  in  the 

whither  he  was  going  with  a  redeemed  sinner  paradiaa 
it  bespoke  that  already  there  wot  an  undoing  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  tliat  fur  alt  who  are  Christ's  there  is  an  actual 
reooveiy  immediately  after  death,  and  as  rrgaids  the 
better  part  of  their  natures,  of  what  was  kM  by  the  di>- 
obedience  and  ruin  of  the  falL     See  ParaOibC 

But  waa  not  Christ  himself  in  hadnt  Did  not  the 
apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  him  the 
wurda  of  David  In  Psa.  xvi,  in  which  it  was  said, "  Thou 
wiJt  not  leave  my  soul  in  iadri,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  coiruplloti,"  and  argue  apparent- 
ly that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have  indeed  gone  to 
hadt^  but  only  could  not  lie  allowed  lo  continue  there 
(Acts  ii,  27-fll)7  Even  so,  however,  it  would  but  con- 
cern the  application  of  a  name;  for  if  the  language  of 
the  apostle  must  be  undenlood  as  implying  Ihat  our 
Lord's  soul  was  in  haila  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, it  still  was  iodri  as  having  a  paradise  withiu 
its  bosom :  so  that,  kiunring  from  his  own  hps  what  sort 
of  a  receptacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  need  care  little  about  the  mere  name  by  which, 
in  ■  general  way,  it  might  be  designated.  But  the 
apostle  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  call  it 
hiula  I  he  merely  quolea  an  Old-Testament  passage,  in 
which  kadtM  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  that  had  Its  vet- 
idcation  in  Christ ;  and  Ihe  language  of  course  in  tliia, 
as  in  other  prophetical  psssagni,  was  spoken  from  an 
Old-Testament  point  of  view,  and  must  be  read  in  the 
lightwhichthe  revelations  of  the  Gospel  have  cast  over 
the  stale  and  prospects  of  the  souL  We  may  even, 
however,  go  farther ;  for  ibe  rsalmist  himself  does  not 
strictly  affinn  the  soul  of  Ihe  Holy  One  lo  hat'e  gone  to 
tndn !  his  wonts  precisely  rendervd  are, "  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  (or  abandon)  my  soul  lo  Aoi^m"— ihal  is,  give  it 
upas  a  prey  lo  Ihe  power  or  domain  of  the  netherworld. 
It  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  poallive  assertion  regard- 
ing our  I>ird's  connection  with  Aailtt  that  is  contained 
in  the  passage,  and  nothing  can  fairly  lie  argued  from 
it  OS  to  the  local  habitslion  or  actual  state  of  his  disem- 
bodied spirit.    See  IicTrnMEiiiATE  State. 

The  only  other  passages  in    "     "      ~ 


■hich  m 


made  ntkadet  are  in  ICevelation — ch. 


I,  where  the  glorified  Redeemer  declares  that  he  haa 
the  keys  of  death  and  of  Aadn;  ch.  vi, 8,  where  death 
is  symboliied  aa  a  lider,  smiling  all  around  him  with 
weapon*  of  deal  ruction,  and  iiirffs  following  to  receive 
the  souls  of  the  slain ;  ch.  xx,  13, 14,  where  death  and 
Aadti  are  both  n^rtsented  as  giving  up  tbe  dead  that 
were  in  them,  and  afterwards  bb  being  themselves  cast 
inio  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  desth.  In  ev- 
eiy  one  of  Ihese  paeaages  indrt  »la>ids  in  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding connection  with  death — very  unlike  that  auo- 
ciation  with  ]tsradise  and  Abraham's  bosom  in  which 
our  Lord  exhibited  Ihe  receptacle  of  his  own  and  hia 
lieople's  souls  to  ihe  eye  offailh;  and  not  only  K>,but 
in  one  of  them  it  la  expressly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  the 
execution  of  Judgment  thai  iadei  it  rep n settled,  while 
in  anolher  it  appears  as  an  accursed  thing,  cimsigned  lo 
(be  lake  offiie.  In  short,  it  seems  aa  if  In  the  progrcsa 
of  God's  dispensalions  a  separation  had  come  to  be  made 
between  elements  that  originally  were  mingled  logelhei 
—as  if.  from  the  lime  that  Christ  bmught  life  and  im- 
mortality tu  light,  the  distinction  in  Ihe  next  world  as 
well  aa  this  was  broadened  between  Ihe  saved  and  :he 
lost ;  so  that  liadn  was  henceforth  appniprialed,  both  iii 
the  name  and  in  the  reality,  to  those  who  were  to  be  rv- 
serred  in  darkness  and  misery  lo  the  Judgment  of  the 
great  day,  and  other  namea,  with  other  and  brightei 
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U 


HADOBAM 


Him.  ■Ill  oqikTcd  to  daigiutc  (he  IntmnediiU  mt- 
Dg^pliM  of  the  ledeenml.  It  wu  meet  thtt  it  thould 
br  d:  lot  by  the  penoul  work  and  medUtion  at  Chiiit 
Ikt  Thok  ChoTch  of  God  roK  to  a  higher  condition ; 
lid  thine*  pai^Hl  ■«■¥,  all  thing*  became  new ;  and  il 
b  te(  nuontbk  to  aiippoae  (hat  Che  change  in  »ine 
df^nr  eitnvled  (o  (he  occnpaiiu  of  the  inlermediaie 
^Mt~*ht  aaveri  becoming  more  enlarged  inlhepoaw*- 
■ca  of  Uin  and  glory,  the  tost  more  sink  in  angulih 
ud  dapair.     See  Death. 

3.  I^h  being  the  nature  of  the  aeriptnial  repreaenta- 
liga  on  the  anbjeet,  one  miot  not  only  coiHlemn  the  fa- 
bki  (hal  ainng  up  amid  (be  lUrit  axea  about  the  lim- 
bw  w  antKhambei  lA  hell,  aud  the  piuvalorial  Ih^ 
tknygfa  which  it  wu  supposed  even  redeemed  Null  had 
tB  tnmfHeU  tbeir  ripening  r>ii  glor;',  but  alao  reject  the 
krm  m  which  the  Church  hai  embodied  ili  beliei  te- 
^ecting  the  peiwual  hinorj'  nl  Christ,  when  it  >ai<l 
■ikacmdeid  into  helL"  Thia,  il  it  weU  known,  wa»  a 
kler  addition  to  what  haa  been  called  (he  Apoallea' 
aTed,aade  when  the  Church  waa  lai  on  iu  way  lo  the 
flDan  and  nipentition  dI  the  Dark  Ages.  Though  the 
mrdi  art  capable  o.  a  rational  and  acriptural  explana- 
tiH,  ytx  they  da  ttnt  present  the  place  and  characlci  ol 
sor  Lonl'*  exiMencc  in  the  intermediate  Mate  a-  these 
an  (ihibiled  by  himwU ;  they  anggeat  amnething  pain- 
f<iL  rather  than,  aa  it  ahould  be,  blesaed  and  triumphant ; 
and.  if  taken  in  their  itatural  eenw,  they  wmilrl  rob  be- 
berm  nf  that  nre  hope  of  an  immediate  tnuintion  into 
Banwos  of  glorr,  which,  ac  his  foUowera  and  partici- 
panu  of  hi*  riMn  life,  it  ia  their  privilege  U>  entertain. 
SmHku. 

t.  There  arc  two  other  lemu  ao  often  aaaociated  in 
SnipUin  with  iivlei  as  to  reader  theii  wgnillcalion  in 

(L)  Aifti  {i^i^fet^oiiveot.intlUxil  bmum).  The 
Sepcoae*  this  word  id  repraent  three  iliflerent  Hebrew 
viinis:  I.  n^iX?,  u  <M*  W  i^  I^KC  (Job  xli,  33) ; 
•r  ni'X  Ike  *f/^  the  lea  (!■■.  xliv,  K),  2.  atl", 
frtaU.  abroad  place  (Job  XKXTi,I6>.  S.D^nr.BmoB 
rfwatera,  the  aei  (Gen.Tiii,!,etc),(he  chaotic  miMof 
waten  (Gcn.i, !:  rsa-ciT,  6),  (he  iub(enaneou>  waten. 
■the  deep  that  lieth  under"  ((ien.  alix,  25), "the  deep 
thn  eoschMh  benemth'  (Deut,  xxxiii,  13).  In  the  N. 
T.  it  il  used  always  with  the  article,  to  designate  the 
rtade  of  the  dead,  A'idei,  especially  that  part  ot  il  which 
ia  al«  the  abode  of  derili  and  the  place  ol  woe  (Rom. 
K.T;  Lnke  riii.  SI:  Bev.  \x,  I,  2,  II ;  xi,  7;  xvii,  8; 
XX.  1,  S).  In  the  Revelatiou  the  wont  is  always  tranft- 
Isrd  ia  the  A.  Vera,  "bottomhw  pil,"  by  Luther  "Ab- 
graad.'  In  ix,  1,  mention  ia  made  ot  "  the  key  of  the 
boOntilfaa  pit"  (,)  lAtic  rou  fpiarat  rq;  Aji.,  fkt  kfy 
^dtr  pit  rtftkr  oijFW),  where  haitt  a  represented  as  a 
bMnUew  denth.  which  is  entered  by  incana  of  a  shaft 
omnd  \ij  a  doer,  and  aeenfed  bj  a  lock  (Alford, 
ftamii,  Ewald,  Da  Wette,  DUsterdieck).  In  ver.  11 
BHiiioa  ■•  made  of  "the  angel  nf  the  abyas,"  by  whom 
tamt  ssppoae  is  intended  Satan  or  one  uf  hia  angels. 
Sec.^TBB. 

fi.)  AhadAm  (nffalliiv,  from  the  Heb.  ^i^K.  dt- 
ernrfiam,  the  plic3  of  the  dead.  Job  xjtvi,C;  I>rov.  xv, 
11>,  the  nam?  girm  in  Bev.  in,  11  (o  "  the  angel  of  (he 
abjB.''  ami  ti|ilained  by  the  writer  sa  equii-alent  U< 
ike  (irwk  liroX^awy,  dntroi/tr.  The  term  may  be  nn- 
denooKl  «thei  as  a  penoniScalion  of  the  idea  of  de- 
Mnctiua.  oi  as  denoting  the  being  suppoaed  to  preside 
vTcr  the  regioiu  of  the  dead,  the  angel  uT  death.  Tlie 
SaUqia  frequently  use  (hia  tetm  to  denote  the  lowest 
Rgpms  of  tJuel  or  kada  (fruUa,  foL  zix,  1 ;  SiAar 
.VuL  fill.  74  i  .'ioiar  Chudiu/i,  foL  ii ;  comp.  Eisenmen- 
gir,  KMArkUa  JmA.  ii.  324  gq.) ;  and  the  addition,  "an- 
gal  of  the  abyn,"  leenia  (o  faror  (he  auppoaition  that 
the  [madent  or  king  of  this  plac*  is  alluded  to  here. 
Kit  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  angelolugy  of  (he 


to  KqipMe  a  perwniBcatioa  here  of  the  Idea  of  de*t(ii»- 
tion,  so  that  the  aymbol  may  find  many  realiiationa  in 
the  history  of  the  Church :  aa  there  are  many  Anti- 
christ*, BO  doubtless  are  there  many  Apollyons.  The 
idcnlificncinn  of  Abaddon  with  the  Aamodms  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud  rcata  upon  im  aolid  baua. 
See  Abapdon.  , 

b.  A  full  view  of  the  extensive  literature  of  this  aub- 
jecl  more  appropriately  belongs  to  other  heails:  we 
hero  notice  only  a  few  treatises  specially  bearing  upon 
the  opposite  BUtes  of  the  dead'  Juur.  Sar.  Ul.^viha, 
1853,  p.  36  aq. .  April,  1S53,  p.  56  aq.:  July.  1S53.  p.  413 
sq.  1  Bickersteth,  Hwia  and  Ueiuen  (Land.  1865).    tiee 

Ha'did  (Heb.  CiadiJ',T''Tn,;«»i«4perh,  from  iU 

p. 446:  [JepLA;<:'a  in  Neh.xi,31,el«ewhere  unites  with 
]ir«eed.  word,  Koialii :  Vulgate  lltidid},  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  and  Ono,  whose 
inhabitants  returned  (torn  (he  captivity  to  their  old  seat 
under  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  ii,  3S,  where  some  copies  read 
■l^-in,  Harid  1  Neh-Tii,*;;  xj,S4).  It  ia  probably  the 
same  with  one  of  the  citiee  callal  Adida  (ig.  v.)  by  Jo- 
sephua  {War,  iv,  9, 1),  bu(  not  that  of  the  Apocrypha 
(I  Mace  xii,  38;  romp.  Joaephus,.4ii/.  xiii,  15,!).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Omanail.  a.  v.  Adi- 
Ihaim),  a  town  called  Adbha  (MaSa)  existed  to  the 
east  of  Dioapolis  (Lydda).  According  to  Schwarz  (rA^i. 
Dacripliim  n/Z-ufrsfmr,  p.  134), it  wu  identical  with  the 
present  "village  tl-Chadida,  situated  5  Eng.  miles  east 
of  Lud,  on  the  summit  of  a  round  mountain :"  probalily 
the  same  with  that  seen  by  Dr.  Robinaon,  and  called  Iw 
him"f(-Wtiitfffe*,aUTg«  village  just  at  the  mouth  ot 
a  waily,  as  it  issues  fmm  the  hiUs  east  ofLudd  into  tba 
plain"' (new  edit,  of  Ramrchn,  iii,  143.  note).  This  dit- 
tricl,  allhough  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  belonged  to 
Benjamin.  The  same  place  is  described  by  (be  old 
Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  aa  being  "on  the  summit  of 
a  rouiHl  hill,"  ami  idendSed  by  him,  no  doubt  correcdv, 
with  Hadid  (Zunz,  in  Aaher's  Br^.  of  Tudrla,  ii,  439). 

Hadj  {lliiigi,  /Taj,  Arab.),  pSgrimagr,  especially  to 
Mecca.  The  name  iadj  ia  also  given  to  the  body  of 
lulgrims  to  Mecca;  and  (he  wold  is  defined  to  mean 
"aspiration."  Every  Mohammedan,  male  or  femalp,  ia 
bound,  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  to  make  the  Ani/jto 
Mecca.  Some  Mohammedan  authorities,  however,  hold 
be  employed ;   while  lunatic^ 
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t  with  lh«  general  character  of  the  paaaage 


that  a 


the  Moh 


belli 


ibligatinn.  The 
the  twelfth  month  of 
male  pilgrima,  arriv- 
put  on  (he  aacred  hab- 


iiig  at  certain  points  near  Mcc 
its  and  prc|iare  their  minds  fo 
ing  at  Mecca,  each  pilgrim  walks  seven  times  around 

the  Kaabah;  next  he  viHts  Mount  Arafat,  twdve  miles 
frcm  Mecca,  fur  prayer  and  inatniction.  The  next  night 
is  spent  in  devotion  at  Mogdalipha,  and  the  next  day 
the  plcri 


imed  u 


The 


aacriAces.  Every  returning  pilgrim  ia  atykd  Iladgi 
(Haji)  thereafter. 

Had'UI  (Heb. Ckadlag',  •iin.ratmgi  StpL 'ASH 
v.  r.  'RAJai,  Vulg.  Adrdij,  the  father  of  Amasa,  which 
latter  waa  one  of  (he  Kphtwmites  who  opposed  the  en- 
slavement of  the  captives  of  Judah  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween l-ekah  and  Ahaz  {i  Ctiron.  xxviii,  12).  U.C. 
ante  738. 

HadO'mm  (Heb. ffodonnit'.B'liin, "defectively" 
oSin  In  Chron.;  Fllrst  auggesta  [IM.  La.  «,  v.]  = 
a^  ^illl,Zrudbr[le..4(J<)r,thenr»-god;  aeeHADR.vif 
HitLiCH]'is  exaltedi  the  Sam.  at  tien.  x,  37  has  Aih- 
ram;  Sept  in  (^en.  x,  37,'Oja^,Vulg.  jdunm,'  in  I 
Chron.  i,  31,  Ktfoi'pni'!  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  10, 'A Jou^fi  i 
■    ^ChrotLX,18,'AJiup<;(i;  Vulg.  in  alllhe»eUrt^^<*> 
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HADRACH  1 

1.  Adorah,  the  Mlh  nn  oT  JokUn,  ud  pngenitor 
of  a  tribe  of  the  nune  nune  in  Anbia  Felix  (Geo.  x,  27 ; 
I  Chron.  i,  81),  EC  poM  1414.  Bochwt  {Pkahg,  ii, 
30)  compaiee  the  Dirmati  ot  DrmaH  on  (he  Pnntn 
Gulf  <Plin.  vi,8!(),  end  the  promonloiy  KoprWn/jov  (Rm 
«I-Hwl)  of  PloL  vi,  T,  II.  Michulis  {Spicilfj.  ii,  163) 
deipiirs  oT  all  identillcalion  or  the  liilje  in  quniioo. 
Schultheu  {Parad.  p,  83)  and  Graeiiius  {Tko.  tirb.  ». 
V.)  Ihink  that  the  Adramila  are  meant,  whom  Ptolemy 
(AlpafiSrai,  Gtog.  vi,  7)  place*  on  the  scnilheni  (hores 
or  AratHa,  Iwtween  the  HomeriUB  (Hamjaritei)  and  the 
Sochaliue,  an  aceonnt  with  which  Fliiiy  C^ Atramila;' 
Jlul..Vtit.  vi,SS,S2;  xii,l-t,SO)  aubetanlially  afreet,— 
Winer,  i,  463.  fmiiel  cite*  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tiflei  Uadoram  with  JuTkvm  (4*'  I^rr,  Joum.  Aiia- 
lt;ar,  iii  aerie,  vi,  220} ;  but  this  ia  highly  ipiprobable; 
nor  ii  the  auegestioii  of  lladhira,  by  Caiwin  (Kuai  i, 
SO),  more  lilcely,  the  latter  being  oiie  of  tike  aboriginal 
tribe*    uf   Arabia,  each   u    'Ad,  Tliamad,  eta     Sec 

3.  HadOrAH,  aon  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamalh,  sent  by 
his  father  (with  valuable  preanita  \u  the  fuim  of  articles 
of  antique  maiiufacture  [  Joeephiu],  in  golil,  Gilver,  aiid 
brasfl)  to  cougntulmte  David  on  hia  victory  over 
common  enemy  lIadarezer,kingafSvria(l  Chrou. . 
10).  aacir.l(l34  Intheparallelnanativeor2Sam. 
viii,  the  name  ii  giren  aa  Joram  ;  but  tliia  being  i 

vah,  ia  peculiarly  an  luaelitith  appellation.  By  Joee- 
phiu (^  r/.  vii,  5, 4)  he  ia  called 'Afu^/uc, 

3.  ADOMHtAM  (q.  v.),  as  he  IB  elsewhere  more  fully 
called  (1  Kings  iv,B;  v,H;  Joeephua  conatantly 'A^ii- 
pa/ioc)  the  aon  ik  Abda,  the  tieaiuiei  of  (axcg  under 
Solomon,  and  who  waa  atoned  (o  death  by  the  people  of 
the  northem  tribes  when  sent  by  Rehoboam  to  exact 
the  usual  dues  (2  Quoo.  x,  IB). 

Ba'draota  (Heb.  Cihiifraf,  "^^in,  rignif.  unknown, 
but  poasibly  eonnected  with  lladar—KX  Haiuram; 
Sept  Ittpaxtyvig-  Hadrack),  apparently  the  name  of 
a  CDuntiT,  and  (as  we  may  gather  from  the  itarallel 
member  of  the  sole  and  obacuie  panage  where  it  oc- 
eurs)  near  or  identical  with  Damascus  (Zech.  ix,  1). 
The  meaning  aeema  to  be, "  The  utterance  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  respecting  the  land  of  lladrach;  and  Da- 
mascus is  the  place  upon  which  it  rests."  On  the  heal- 
Ity  in  question,  great  division  of  opinion  exists.  Adri- 
chuinius  says,  "Adroch,  or  Hadioch,  aliat  Adra  ...  in 
a  eily  of  Ocle«yiia,  about  twenly-Kve  miles  from  Dos- 
tra,  and  from  it  the  adjacent  le^pon  lakea  the  name  of 
Land  of  Hadroch.  This  was  the  land  which  formed 
the  subject  ofZechariah's  prophecy"  {Thtalrvm  Terra 
Sanctir,  p.  75).  Rabbi  Jose,  a  Damascene,  according  to 
Jarchi,  deelaied  he  knew  ■  place  of  this  name  cast  of 
Damascus;  and  Michaelis  saj-s  {Sujipltm.  p.  677),  "To 
this  I  may  add  what  1  learned,  in  the  year  17l>8,  from 
Joseph  Abbani,  a  noble  Arab  of  the  country  bc}-ond 
Jordan.  I  inquired  whether  he  knew  adiy  colled  I/n- 
ilraih  ...  He  replied  that  there  was  a  city  of  that 
name,  which,  Ibough  now  small,  had  been  the  capital  of 
a  large  region  called  the  hind  nf  lladrakh"  etc  The 
two  names,  however,  are  entirely  different  (^nfl,  lla- 
dracAi  Arab.  EiUr'a),  and  there  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  Edhr'a  ever  waa  the  capital  of  a  large  terri- 
.See  Edrei.     Yet  cbrroborative  of  the  existence 


of  the  pi 
Cyril  ai 


inquest 


id  Theodoret  in  commenting  on  the  above  JTOS- 
■age.  Alt  to  these  it  is  objected  that  no  modem  trav- 
eller has  heard  of  such  a  place  in  this  region;  Uesenius 
eq>edBlly  {Thuaur.  I/e6.  p.  419)  urges  that  the  name 
Could  not  have  become  extinct.  Yet  no  other  explana- 
tion of  the  word  Hadnch  hitherto  offered  is  at  ^1  sal- 
isfactaiT  (see  Winer's  Jlrobc,  a.  v.).  Movers  suggests 
that  Hadrach  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  cleities 
(compare  AJam,  Justin,  xxxvi,  2,  and  Atkhoatis)  of 
Damaacos  (Dit  Pkdiaiifr,  i,  478) ;  and  Bleek  conjectures 
that  reference  ia  nude  (o  a  king  of  that  dty  {SOuStav.. 
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KHtOnt,  1852,  U,  268).  Henderson  (Commnil.  ad  loc] 
supposes  it  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  TUT,  the  com- 
mon names  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  SeeHADAB.  Jaichi 
and  KImchi  say, "  Rabbi  Juda  interpreted  it  aa  an  al- 
legorical expression  relating  to  the  Hesaiah,  Wl.o  is 
kanh  (nn)  to  the  heathen,  and  gault  {-p)  (o  lara^' 
Jerome's  interpretation  is  somewhat  similar  i  "Et  eat 
onto  verborum ;  aasumptio  retbi  Domi 
catons,  moliiM ;  ' 
duobuB  int^ris  nomtn  compontum :  An  COi)  acuitim, 
RACH  (f1)  molle,  ItntnoHjut  signiScans'  {Commm/.  m 
iTdoS.  adloc).  HengsCenberg  (CAriif o/.  iii,  S72)  adopt* 
the  same  etymok^  and  meaning,  hut  regwds  (he  word 
as  a  aymbohcal  appellation  of  the  Persian  empire,  whose 
overthrow  by  Alexander  Zecharioh  here  fore(ells.  He 
aaya  the  prophet  doea  no(  mention  the  real  name,  be- 
cause, as  he  Uved  during  (he  supremacy  of  Persia,  such 
a  reference  would  have  exposed  him  (o  danger.  See 
Zkchabiah,  Book  of. 

Looking  at  tbe  passage  in  what  appears  to  be  iu 
plain  and  natural  meaning,  no  scholar  can  deny  that, 
according  (o  the  usual  const ruerioti,  [he  proper  name 
''^'''''^^K  Y'^'f  "  ^^'  "'^^  °f  tl>^  "land"  itself,  or  of 
the  nation  inhabiting  the  land,  and  the  analog)'  pre- 
sented by  all  the  other  names  in  the  section  ia  auHicicnt 
proof  that  Ihta  muat  be  the  case  here  (llengstenberg, 
iii,  676).  All  the  other  names  mentioned  are  wdl 
known— Damascus,  Hamath,  TiTe,  Zidon,  Gaia,  etc ;  it 
is  natural  to  infer  that  Hadraeh  is  also  the  name  of  a 
plaee  known  to  (he  propheL  Its  pontion  is  not  accu- 
rately dcRiied.  The  words  of  the  passage  do  not  con- 
nect it  more  closely  with  Damascus  than  wilh  Hamath. 
[t  is  remarkable  that  no  such  name  is  elsewhere  found 
in  ancient  writers.  The  iranslalim  of  the  SepL  were 
ignotont  of  it.  SawasJetomc  No  such  place  ia  now 
known.  Yet  this  does  not  proi*  that  there  never  waa 
such  a  name  Many  andenl  names  have  disappeared, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  ease  wilh  this  (see  Alphens,  Dia. 
de  terra  Chaimch,  Tr.  sd  Khen.  17ZS ;  also  in  L'golino^ 
vii).  See  Dauascds. 
HadilaiD,  Pope.  Bee  Asbiah. 
HadrlBniiB,  P.  iEuiuus,  the  t4lh  Roman  empe- 
ror (firum  A.D.117-138).wasarelatiTeBnd  the  waidof 
Tmjan,  and  married  Julia  Sabina,  tbe  graiiddanghter 
of  Marciana.  sister  of  that  emperor,  tn  regard  to  the 
place  ofhis birth, the  statement  of SpartianuB  (fiert^d 
Hadriimi,  i}  that  he  was  bom  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  A.D. 
"G,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  more  reliable,  though 
others  name  Italics  in  .Spain,  where  his  ancestors  had 
settled  in  the  time  of  Scipio  (see  Eulropius,  viii,  G,  and 
Euselnus.CAroiaain,No.3l56,|i.l66,ed.Scaliger).  Aid~ 
edhy  the  preferrnce  of  Trsjan'a  wife,  Plotina,  and  show- 
ing himself  capable  in  the  positions  intrusted  to  him,  he 
rose  rapidly,  and  on  (he  death  of  Trajan  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  having  been  either  really  adopted  as  his  suo- 
ceasot  by  that  emperor,  or  palmed  off  as  such  by  Ilotina 
and  her  party.  For  a  slstemenl  of  (he  cotitiictitig  opin- 
ions on  this  pcHDI,  see  Spartisnus  (ZferiT'i  if  iii/rwm',iv> 
andDionCa»9ius(lxix,  I).  When  Hadrian  assiuned  the 
lelna  of  government  (A.D.  117),  be  found  the  quiet  of 
the  emfure  threatened  at  several  points,  but,  adopting  a 
gcneml  iiolicy  of  peace,  he  succeeded  in  prei'entuig  out- 
breaks and  invasions  in  nearly  ever;-  instance.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  peaceful  policy,  he  withdrew  the  legions 
rntm  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  would  have  also  abandoned  Dacia 
'   id  not  populous  Roman  cokmies  existed  there. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  or.  more  probably,  by  a  deajre 

see  for  himself  the  condition  of  the  empiro,  he  jour- 

yed  extensively  through  it,  leaving  everjTi here  mon- 

sents  of  his  munilicence  in  temples,  aqueducta,  and 

other  u»rul  or  ornamental  woriis.    He  made  many 

improvements  in  the  laws,  and  the  AVKtfHn  perprlaam 

'  iom  (a  cmliAcation  of  prxtoris]  edicts  made  by  hi* 

«ders)  marked  an  Hta  in  the  historical  development  </ 
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■he  tbHMn  law.  Hadriaiii  Ihottgh  a  voluplDarr  in  pii- 
TWa  lifr.ou  >  I>*tKiii  of  the  aitii  anil  oClurning:  waa 
tnd  of  the  (ncieiy  of  aniu*,  giocts,  acholan,  iihiloeo- 
pben,  PIC.,  an)  cthi  upiiwl  to  nok  uiKHig  Ihcm;  but 
Ub  infrrwr  Uate,  hia  Jeiloiuy,  hii  ovHweening  vanity, 
and  hn  inpuioiee  of  rivalry  and  contradiction  l«d  him 
iA«a  ro  act*  of  crwl  iujuHice  towafdi  the  leaned  men 
he  ttal  hcml  ahoat  him. 

Ilia  conduct  (nwanla  the  ChnMiaiu  wis  maifced  by  a 
e  of  jiMicc    The  proconBUl  of  Ana  Minor  having 
'  '    <fl  to  Hadrian  that  the  people  at  their  fntivab 
:x;iilh>n  of  Chnstiaoi,  he  imed  ■  re- 
Kript  GHtoddiuK  such  executiora,  ami  requiring  that  all 
■gainst  Ihe  Christians  should  be  made  in 
brm.     Though  this  ciUct  biled  to  secure  immu- 
D  Quisliani  from  peiHcution,  since  the  fourth 

red  during  his  rco^,  Hadrian  trt 
id  bj  Ueliio,  Tertulliaii,  or  Euaehius  among  iheii 
t,  and  hi)  Kign  is  regajrdcd  at  in  itcneral  lavt 
■itie  fo  (He  progreea  of  Chriatiuiity.  ^ius  Lanipri 
ina  (AUramder  Etrmii,  4S),  indeed,  mentioua  a  report 
thai  Hadrian  purpooed  to  erect  temples  Ui  Christ,  aa 
one  of  the  gods,  but  was  detemd  by  the  prints,  who 
deciuKl  that  all  irould  become  Christiana  if  he  did  so. 
Thii  story  is,  hon^-er,  generally  reganletl  as  unirarthy 
aferedit.  The  tolerant  spirit  or  indifTerence  of  Hadrian 
towanfa  rrligioua  opinioni  and  praclieea  di«approve<l  of 
aad  even  ridiculed  by  him  ia  shown  by  hia  letter  to  Ser- 
vianoi^  preserved  in  Voinsnu  (iStrena,  8\  and  by  the 
kct  that  tboogh  a  ualoua  wunhipper  of  the  Siiav  of 
hia  native  emntiy,  he  also  adi^teil  the  Egyptian  Cnllut. 

Tbe  peace  of  hia  reign  tra)  broken  by  one  nerious 
war.  AnMOg  the  Jews  a  spirit  of  discontent  hod  been 
kefit  afire  ever  aince  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titui. 
WiahbiK  to  eradicate  this  spirit  by  the  (leatrudion  of 
Ihe  Jewish  nalionalily.  Hadrian  iiaued  an  nlict  forbicl- 
diog  the  pnelioe  of  dreumciHOn,  and  determined  lo 
erect  on  the  niina  of  Jerusalem  a  nev  Roman  citv,  to 
tc  called  after  himaelT,  .iClia  C^tolina.  Consequent- 
ly a  furioua  reiiilt  of  the  Jews  broke  out  under  ihe 
lead  of  Bit  Cnchba,  a  prelendeil  tneasiah,  and  it  was 
•my  aftet  having  Hiffeifil  great  loeaet,  ai;d  having  al- 
Bost  exumiuteil  the  Jewish  nation  (500,000  Jews  are 
■id  U>  have  periihtd),  that  the  imperial  armica  Mic- 
ceeded  in  crushing  the  revolt,  although  the  able  gen- 
tnliJatina  Seveiua,  had  been  calleil  from  the  disumt 
Aon«  of  Britain  to  Ifail  them,  ^lia  Capilolina  nwc 
■vet  the  raina  of  (he  Holy  City.but  the  Jew  waa  forbid- 
den, on  the  pain  of  death,  la  enter  it,  anil  fium  that  time 
Ihe  nre  was  dispersed  Ihroogh  the  workL  Antoninus 
nm  wmtiHett  the  prohibilinn  of  circnnKinon.  Hadrian 
died  at  Baic  July  10,  138 ;  but  hia  laat  days  had  been 
■aiked  bf  anch  oulrageoua  eiueltirs  that  Anloninua, 
fail  wiiviir,  with  lUfficulty  aecuied  ihe  customary  hon- 
sn  lo  hia  memory. — Spaitianus,  Dv  rila  /ladrUim  {in 
Strii^tira  Hitlorim  vl ifjiuto,  Tcuboer's  edit.);  Smith, 
Dia.  afOrftt  ami  Rumai  Biog.  and  MftlmL  ii,319  sq. ; 
H<xtrT.f,'<iiie.Biag. Gen.  i,30l  aq.;  Uemg, Atotf acy- 
yepi-li^  V,  446 ;  Sbatpe,  Huloiy  of  Egfpt,  xv,  14-31. 
(J.W.fi.) 

HmnoiTliace.    See  laiuE. 

Baim'orrhoidB  (□''71ITTO,  leriorim',  pmb.  Immtrtt 
ami,  i.  fc  file  piln,  so  called  aa  pralradrd  [the  tool  ia 
"ins,  to  lAttoi]  fromibe  fundament,  or  from  the  tttnin- 
mg  or  teatsmui  with  flow  of  blood,  which  the  Miso- 
liu*  have  evajwhcTe  insetted  in  Ihe  margin  for  the 
tcxloal  [but  apparmtly  more  vulgar  and  leea  proper  | 
word  e-5|3,opia;DB',liuJKtti,»pokenalBo  in  the  Arab. 
■(a  "rmsor  in  aoo  vironim  vel  in  pudendis  muliemra" 
[tea  Schroeder.  OHg.  Bit.  iv,  54 ;  Sclmllens,  ad  Mada- 
aai  Pnr.  p.  23,1  i  Sept-  «nd  Vulg.  understand  1  tort,  in 
Ihe  ttort  parit),  a  painful  disease  with  which  the  Phi- 
&Naea  woe  ^ctad  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  de- 
UiaiaK  Ihe  aacied  arfc  at  Aahdod  aflet  they  had  cap- 
tmed  ^  in  bntile  (S  Sam.  v,  6).  The  word  also  occurs 
■Bang  the  pkjritri  curaea  denounced  upon  the  larael- 
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y  (Deul, 


i,  27). 
a  :ugnilication  of 


f  nierprvlers  are  not  a 
the  original  lernia,  lu 
though  most  Ihtnk  that  thiw  jiainful  lumoni  in  the  fun- 

e.  Iki  piia  (Pn.  Ixxviii,  Cli).  Others  r^;ird  it  aa  the 
rumeoTtbe  fuiulamenl  ilaelf,]Wiiz  {Bnchnrt,  /lieroi.  i, 
38S;  •eeFulleTin3fMri..Siu^v,a;  KAntw, Die  GeUnt 
ArrKdrrPhiliil.tlanmh.ieia).  The  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
add  lo  ver.  9  that  the  Philiatina  made  seats  of  sUni, 
upon  which  tout  with  more  ease,  by  reason  nf  their  ir.- 
diapoalion.  Herodotuii  seems  to  have  hail  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  history,  but  has  lasigneit  another  cause  (i, 
105).  He  says  the  Scyihiaiu,  ha^'ing  pliindereil  (he 
temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon,  a  celebrated  city  of  the 
Philistines,  the  goddess,  who  was  worahippeiL  there,  af^ 
Aided  ihem  with  s  peculiar  disease  (j/jXiia  roaot). 
The  Philiatinea,  perhaps,  thus  related  Ihe  slori';  but  it 
evidently  passed  for  truth  that  this  disease  was  andenl, 
and  had  been  sent  among  them  by  some  avenging  deily. 
To  remedy  this  suffering,  and  lo  remove  Ihe  ravages 
commiKed  by  rats,  which  wasted  their  coujitri',  the 
I^ilistines  were  adviseil  by  th«r  priests  and  soothsay- 
ers to  return  the  ark  of  God  with  the  foltowing  ofleringi 
(1  Sam.  vi,  1-18] :  ftve  (Igiires  of  a  gulden  emerod,  that 
is,  of  the  part  afflicted,  and  Ave  golden  rats ;  hereby  ac- 
knowledging that  this  plague  was  the  effect  of  divine 
Juniee.  This  advice  waafollnwedi  and  JosephuaC'liir. 
vi,  1,  1,  Sviriiiripia ;  Aquila,  ri)  rflc  fayilaini^  i'Xjtot) 
and  others  believed  that  the  five  cities  of  the  PhillsHnei 
maile  each  a  etatiie,  which  tiiey  consecrated  to  Uod  a> 
votive  oflerings  for  their  deliverance.  Tliis,  however, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  ligures  of  the  rata. 
Tlie  heathen  frequently  oOereU  to  their  gods  Ggurea  rep- 
resenlin^t  those  parti  of  the  body  which  had  been  dis- 
eased (see  Frej',  Dt  more  timiilacra  membroruiH  toate- 
enmdi,  AltiL  1740) ;  and  such  kinds  of  ex  rulit  are  itiU 
liequent  in  Catholic  countiiea,  being  consecrated  in 
hniioT  of  some  saint  who  is  supposed  to  have  wrought 
the  cure  1  they  are  images  of  wax  or  of  metal,  exhibit- 
ing those  parts  of  the  boilv  in  which  Ihe  disease  wa* 
seiteiL  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (A  tAim.  231) 
mentions  a  aniilar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar  subae- 
i|ii<>nt  proiutiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scriptive),  m 
sent  npoi)  Ihe  Athenians  by  Bacchus.  The  ojiioion 
mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philister),  as  advanced  by 
Lirhtenslein  (in  Eiehhom'e  SibSotk.  vi,  403-467),  that 
the  ]i1aguc  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  ihc 
same,  tlie  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  {m-lpugai  as 
large  aa  a  ficiil-mouae,  ia  hardly  worth  serious  atuntion. 
Kitlo  thinks  that  thei'  were  rather  lulitnuau  specially 
fumied  under  asltological  calculatiniia  for  the  purpose 
nf  ubi-iating  the  effects  of  the  disesse  (finify  Bibit  lUuM. 
ad  lot).  The  words  of  1  Sam.  v,  12,  "  The  men  that 
died  not  were  cnitlcn  with  emenNls,"  ahow  that  Ihe  dis- 
ease was  not  necessarily  fataL  It  is  cleat  Sram  its  par- 
allelism wtlh  "  botch"  and  other  diseases  in  Deut.  xxviii, 
37,  that  D^b^7  is  a  disease,  not  a  part  of  Ihe  body  (see 
Be}-er,  De  haiaorrkoidibui  tx  Itge  ifoiaiai,  Ijpa.  1791). 
Now  1  Sam.  v,  11  qwilu  of  the  images  of  the  emeroda 
after  they  were  adually  made  and  placed  in  Ihe  ark. 
It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former  word  meani 
the  disease  and  the  latter  the  part  alTecled,  which  miist 
necessarily  have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing 
image,  and  have  struck  the  ere  as  rAe  riamtial  thing 
represented,  lo  which  the  disease  wia  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  uf  the  iliseaac,  10  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  ailvanccd  than  that  AaMorrkoidal  lumon  or 
bleeiting  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mortHn  (Juv. 
ii,  IB),  ate  intended.  These  are  verj-  common  in  Syria 
at  present,  Oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  produdng  derangement  of  the  liver,  con- 
stipation, clc,  being  such  as  ro  cause  Ihem,     See 
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era  iif  (he  IteriiniiHl  ftilh  i»  the  Krthnlandi,  wm  pmb- 
■bly  boni  about  lh«  yesr  Ibih  in  SchnuweiL  The  |iir- 
enu  of  Aariuii  eeem  to  have  been  mnxing  thi  eutitM 
in  ZpiUnd  id  ttnbrace  Ihc  KeronDed  fiiih.  He  luiiler- 
utonl  wrenl  modem  Unguige*,  uid  wrute  in  botli  Lat- 
in uid  Dulcb.  HiH  Dutch  ityle  is  mnarkalile  fur  per- 
•picuilv  and  urenglh.  Adriwui  wu  In  1557  miniMci^ 
dig  Id  the  Brfemwd  chunh  in  Autweip,  and  liia  labDn 
there  were  caunenily  hucccmTuL  Dcei)ly  aytnpathiiing 
wilh  the  persecuted  ProteManta  in  France,  he  Kinte  in 
l^liii  >  ktler  lo  Henry  the  SecoiKl  of  France,  in  wiiich 
be  remDnatnlei  wilh  him  and  pleadi  with  him  to  ex- 
ercise clemency.  This  letter  is  ilaud  Dec  1, 1557,  and 
is  thus  ill  ach'ance  ol  the  measurea  set  on  fuot  by  Calvin 
anil  Beza  iii  liehalf  of  these  perxecuted  rollDwen  or 
Christ.  Van  Haemstedc  in  ihia  letter  suttgcsts  ■  con- 
ference such  as  was  held  at  Hoisay  in  156i.  Van  der 
Heiden,  sent  at  hia  rpqiicBt  by  the  church  at  Emden  to 
aisiat  him  at  Antwerp,  having  arrived,  he  took  occuinn 
tnleavefor  B(iine(Fcb.l5r>B).  Duringbis  absencedark 
douibgatheted.and  aoon  after  hia  return  the  atorni  bursts 
Vau  der  Hdden,whDae  place  of  praaching  had  been  he- 
Uayeilby  a  woman,  esc^ied.  Van  Haematcde  remain- 
ed, though  a  price  Maa  set  upon  his  head,  and  certain 
death  awsiied  him  ifcapUired.  His  too  faithful  help-- 
eni,GillisaiidAiitoinBVerdikt,werebothbumeilalBms- 
selK.  He  left  Antwerp  pmbably  in  March,  lliAfl,  and 
BOii|;ht  refuge  in  (tat  FrinlaniL  Subaef[ueutly  he  la- 
bored for  a  short  time  at  Groningcn,  and  was  the 
aent  to  England  to  lake  charge  of  a  Kerormed  churcl 
Lniiiliin.  He  eapouacd  the  cause  of  the  belter  clan 
Anaba|)tists,  so  far  aa  to  nuuiitain  Ihit  they  should 
be  punished  for  their  doctrinal  error  reqiecting  the 
manity  of  Christ,  nnce  Ihey  acknowledged  hisdlvin 
and  depcniled  on  him  for  salvation.  This  view  wai 
direct  confUcl  with  the  views  and  practice  of  Crani 
ami  Fidley,  who  had  in  1651  condemned  lo  the  flames 
Joris  van  Parte,  a  Netherlander  of  irrepnwchable  mor- 
als, eimply  on  account  of  Iiia  doctrinal  belief.  Aa  the 
church  which  Haemstede  serreil  was  at  this  time  under 
the  superviHon  of  Edmund  (irindal,  hiahop  of  London, 
he  was  called  to  account  for  hiii  view^  and,  ailhering  to 
them,  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  On  his  return 
to  Holland  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property.  Em- 
den, bin.  refilled  to  rtreive  him.  He  bore  his  trials  and 
privations  in  a  iruly  Christian  manner.  At  Che  earnest 
request  of  many  of  the  London  congregation,  he  Anally 
went  thither  again.  The  trishop  of  Lowlon  demanded 
a  recantation.  He  refiiseiL  Again  he  was  banished. 
With  ■  heaw  heart  lie  returned  to  Frieshuid.  where  he 
soon  after  dieiL  Hia  death  oocurTe<i  in  1562.  In  hia 
views  of  religious  liberty  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  fell  a  nctiro  tn  the  reijrning  s[urit  of  intoler- 
ance. He  was  the  author  of  Ihc  first  BiKik  of  Martyrs 
publlsheil  ill  the  Netherlands.  It  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  first  puUishdl  at  Antwerp  during  the  peraecution, 
and  iaaueil  in  slieels  aa  it  was  prepareil.  The  original 
edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  in  small  quarto, 
beating  the  author's  name,  but  not  the  pta(«  of  its  pub- 
lication. It  metwith  great  favor.and  for  two  centuries 
it  was  Iho  manual  of  Ihousanib,  having  passed  through 
many  succeasit-c  editiiiiib  See  on  able  and  interesting 
monograph  of  Rev.  Jnh,  ab  Utrecht  Drtiselhuis  in  the 
vilh  vol.  of  Kist  and  Itayaard's  Arciif/TOer  Kn-irtijbe 
OnckiedBiii,  iiaimdtrknd  ran  AWrrbntd  (Levd.  1635) ; 
Gla«u^  GodgditM  Xtdtrlmd,  D.  iL     (J.  I'.  W.) 

BaendeL     See  HAmEL. 

BeerttticL    See  Hchetic. 

Hseretioo  combnrendo,  a  writ  which,  in  Eng- 
laiid,"fliicienil)'lay  sgainal  a  heretic, who,  having  once 
been  convicted  of  lierwy  by  his  bishop,  and  having  ab- 
jured it,  afterwords  falling  inlo  it  again,  iir  into  some 
other,  is  thereupon  committed  to  the  secular  power. 
This  writ  is  thought  by  some  to  lie  as  ancient  us  the 
common  law  ilselfi  however,  the  convictiim  nf  heresy 
bjr  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecelesiaslical 


court,  but  befme  the  archbishop  hinuelT,  in  a 
■i-nod,  ami  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  In  the  king, 
[o  do  with  him  as  he  pleased;  so  ihat  the  crown  had  ■ 
oontml  over  the  spiritual  power;  but  by  2  Henri-  IV, 
cap.  15,  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  intervention  of 
s.vnod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets ;  and  tinlcas 
le  Gonvici  abjured  his  opinion*,  or  if,  alter  alijoralioo, 
;  relapseil,  the  aheriff  was  bound,  rx  ojicii.  If  required 
by  the  bbhop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim  lo  the 
flames,  without  waiting  for  the  conseiic  of  the  crown. 
lis  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually  execntei) 
tvro  Anabaptisu  in  ihe  seventh  of  Eliiahcth,  and  on 
0  Arians  in  Ihe  ninth  of  James  I.  Sir  EdwudOJic 
was  of  opinion  Ihat  this  writ  did  not  lie  in  his  time; 
nally  taken  away  by  statute  iO  Car.  II, 
cap.  9.  But  this  statute  does  not  extend  ti>  lake  away 
ibridge  thejuriiidiclion  of  Protestant  archlrithtqia,  or 
H^]s,or  any  other  Judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts, 
jases  of  atheism.  blsKphemy,  heresj-,  or  schism ;  but 
Ihey  may  prove  and  pniiisb  ihe  same,  according  to  hia 
''s  eccletlBKtical  laws,  by  excommunicaliim,  ilep- 
I,  degradation,  and  other  ecclesiaalical  oensurea, 
£nduig  to  death,  ui  such  surt,  and  no  other,  Aa 
Ihej'  might  hB\'e  done  before  the  making  of  Ihis  ocl." — 
Buck,  Tktological  Didiomiry,  a,  T. 
Haevemlck.  See  HAt'EiiMicic. 
BafeDTsBar,  Mattiiiah  (also  Haffairtffrr),^  La- 
Iheran  Il^polngian,  was  bom  June  34, 1561,  at  Lnrch,  In 
WHrterobeWr  «"<!  <•'«!  Oct.  -a.  1019-  at  Ttlbingcn.  He 
studied  philosophy  andthcologi-atthelast-TuntedpUcv, 
and  in  1590  was  made  couri-pieacher  and  counsellor  oT 
the  Consistory'  at  Stultgan;  in  I69'.i  became  pinfeaaor 
of  theokig}',  and  in  1617  chancellor  and  provost  atTu- 
Ungen.  To  a  pmCiuiHl  and  comprehensive  leaminf^ 
he  unileil  a  aweet  and  peace-loving  disposiliun.nhich 
leil  him  to  keep  aloof  for  the  most  part  fVom  the  theo- 
logical alrir»  of  his  age,  and  to  find  hia  pleasures  in  di- 
recting and  Blimulsfing  the  Bfu<tics  of  his  pupils,  to 
whose  affectionate  appreciation  of  him  VaLAndreH  ami 
others  best  testimony.  His  chief  work.  Lod  limlngid 
eerla  mUkodo  ac  ralione  in  tr»  Omt  /rAufi  (TlIbi^ger^ 
1600 ;  an  improved  and  enlarged  ed.  1003).  published  at 
the  request  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Wlltlcmberg,  for  llie 
use  of  prince  .lohn  Frederick,  was  r^arded  aa  a  model 
not  only  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  also  of  deamcaa 
and  deflnitoicss  in  conception,  and  expresaion  and  sim- 
plicity in  stj-le.  It  was  the  text-book  of  theokigy  U 
Tubingen  u]i  lu  the  cihI  of  the  lyih-ccniury,  supplant- 
ing Heerbrand's  CntBpndivui.  which  had  long  brcii  of 
almost  si-mboiical  authority  there  By  roysl  decree  it 
was,  in  1612,  made  the  official  text-bu>k  of  dngmatioa 
in  the  University  of  Upsala  and  other  Swedish  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Charles  XII  is  said  In  have  almost 
kiKiwn  it  by  heart.  Harenreffci  wrote  also  iwme  con- 
tioversial  works  agauist  the  Komanists  and  Calvinista, 
and  a  work  entitled  Trtnplim  Karkiela  (Tllbingen.  IBIS, 
fol,)— Hering,  Rral-E«eylhii&iit,  v,  «9.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Halfavr,  Ib,\ac,  a  French  Prolestant  minbler  and 
dibtinguishni  humanist,  was  born  at  Slraaliurg  in  1751. 
After  stmtyiiig  at  I'aris  and  visiting  sei-cral  of  the  tier- 
man  unii-ersities,  he  was  onlaiiied,  and  soon  acqiured 
great  reputation  as  a  pi«achcr  hi  Strasburg.  He  be- 
came subaequenlly  ilcan  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
that  city,  and  di«l  Ihere  May  ti,  1881.  He  had  been 
instrumental  in  restoring  in  part  the  ohl  univetnity  of 
Strasburg  miilcr  Ihe  title  of  /VoM/inH  TteoliigualArad- 
rms,  which  was  afterwards  chained  to  rmcdiM  Snai- 
narg.  At  the  tnangnralion  he  dclivaed  on  address, 
printed  under  Ihe  title  Drt  Sftoun  qur  Fflade  da  la«- 
ffun,  lie  rhutoirr,  i!r  fci  phOnMopkie  rl  dr.  la  lilltranirr  o/. 
'fn  a  la  Ihroli^.  (Strasb.  tSOS,  8vn) ;  he  wrote  also  Dt 

flabli-mtBl  pnar  bt  haula  loKKa  (Straah.  17y2,  8vo). 
deliveredon  theanniver»arj-of  hisfiOihyear 
niatrv  were  published  under  the  title  Jubi'Zi- 

(THajThcr  (t>enchBiidCermBn,Slrasb.ieSl,eva).    See 
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ObaBn,  Almam*  fAUact;  M.  Ucmioi,  Aimala  hin- 
piipUfW«(lSI,t8M),voLiii  Het^, Kant. Brng. Gin. 

Hatt  P^,  <ullHA',finii),  the  ifmUr  oT  ■  veqwn, 
&K.df  adits"  (Judg.  iii,2J).    See  Rmfv: 

Haftonh  {«1»  l/nflaroiA)  ii  the  lume  >ppli«l  to 
Ur-tiur  ponioni  or  kcUdiu  or  tht  PcnUlRich  aFUcifd 
bj  the  Jewi  for  S^bwb  rtailinK  >n  the  synaeogue,  mi- 
lls Anliachiia  Epjphuwi,  who  forUd  them  ntAing  the 
liw.  t>R!rio(B  tu  bi*  tine  Ilie  Peiitaleuch  wu  divided 
intii  Mrui.  In  PileMitte  th«  numbeT  of  BcMionB  re- 
ipiinil  I  hrre  yean  for  the  publiv  reading  ur  the  whule 
Itatuntch.  but  in  Bab}-)(niii,  the  leidiiif;,  arrani^  a> 
^HTe  nfcired  to,«ia  <lane  jti  one  )-«r.— Fnmt,  Kutar- 
fodutilr,  i,  SO;  Etheridge,  Ittrtnttclvm  lo  Htbr.  IM.  p. 
Ml.    Set  Haphtaraii.     (J.U.W.) 

Ha'Bab(Hrb.el<i7tt',un,afnniif,-  Sept. 'A)^/3). 
ne  of  the  Ncthiiiim  whnw  (leKcndanta  rrtumed  fimn 


Hac'aba  (lleU  Ckagaia',  Hajn,  a  bfgtl,  a  Chal- 
dliiiii); rms ;  Srpt.'Xyaliar.t.'AYyafla,Vulg.I/agi^, 
!{eh.vii,W)  orHAG'ABAlI  (Hth.  ChagnbaM;  nssn, 
a. :  Stpi.  'Ajajia.Vnig.  flagaho,  Ezra  ii,  «i).  one  of'the 
Nethiniia  irbiMe  devcndanta  retimieil  from  the  c^tir- 
ii;  iriih  ZeiubbabeL     B.C.  ante  584.     See  AuADL'a; 

H«canj.  Joint  B.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minisur  of 
the  MtihodiM,  EFownpid  Chiiich,iTa>  bunt  in  the  cilr 
of  WUrainfflon,  Delaware,  Auniut  S6,  1808,  of  Melho- 
Aa  parental^,  and  entered  the  itinerant  niiniMry  in 
IRIl.    Hu  miniRrf  ira*  from  Ihe  llrM  vtry  nicccn- 
ToL    During  bia  hing  career  of  Ihlnj-iaur  i  aan  ' 
fiDfd  aanr  of  the  moM  impertant  Nationi  at  hi*  Cbt 
bi  Ibt  M'idille  Statfs,  among  Ihmi  I'oilsvilli',  I'a. ; 
UeoiKe'i,  EbentHT.  and  Trinity  ehur^he^^hilidFl|l 
lb*  Veitri"  Stmri,  Midbeny  Street,  Sl  Paul's,  and  1 
ferd  Street  tbun-h™,  tint  York  Cily;   Sand*  Street, 
koklyn.  anil  ThinieiW  Street,  New  York,  where  li 
dflM  hi>  labuTJ  with  hii  life,  Jane  38, 1865. 

Dr.  lla;iany  was  an  eloquent  picacher.  He  ha<l 
•■eei-tonal  voirr,  ■  calm  ratluT  than  a  fervid  temper 
anent.  a  [|nirk,  tender  lympalhy.  by  wbicb  he  wai 
icBlily  atr.vteil  himieir,  anil  oHild  readily  affect  nthcn 
tniein.  Ilia  mentmy  waa  retentive,  and  enableil  him 
ti>  eanunu'l  iiManily  all  his  rewntrces.  In  Ibe  early 
MftholiK  litrrature,  aiid  Ibe  Engliih  claauca  nf  the 
iTth  (mtun-.  he  wai  uniuujilly  wdl  read,  and  hi>  eita- 
liou  fmm  hi*  favorite  authon  pleauntlv  apiced  hii 

-  Withal  there  waa  a  vein  of  bumor  rmi- 

which  gave  a 
uiat  chiefly  of 

Ott  of  tbue,  on  John  Wealey,  fumiibed  to  llarper'a 
ilayaiiiii,  a  one  of  the  moM  striking  characlrriutinna 
i/tbe  icmi  lefunneT  extant.  On  the  lait  SuiHlay  of 
Im  litr.  June  2ith,  he  preached  to  hi*  congregatirm  from 
Ike  Ieii,"Let  me  di;  the  deaib  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  law  end  be  Uke  his."  Not  baring  finished  bu 
fiaomne,  he  aruionnced  that  be  wonlil  cnnclude  it  tbe 
■at  time  he  preached.  On  tbe  evening  of  that  day  be 
■«  too  unwell  to  rh  into  the  pulpit.  On  Wednewlay 
akemaen  be  was  suing  in  his  chair,  reading  from  the 
•TBina  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Seed,  an  old  favorite  of  John 
Weale*.  Meeting  in  Seed  with  a  passage  which  greatly 
flMnl  bim,  he  railed  bk  wife,  and  began  reading  it 


alnal  tn  ber.     While  reading  b. 


Ba'fU-  (lleti  Hagar',  "'^/Sglil,  ^iparently  from 


era,  a  tlrtagtr,  from  ber  foreign  birlh  [cnmp.  IlAaAli- 
:] ;  Sept.  and  N,  T.  'Aynp),  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
'ant  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi,  9,  in),  perhaps  one  nf 
female  alavea  preaented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh 
during  hii  i-ist  lo  Egypt  (Gen.  xii,  16),  although  die 
property  belonged  lo  Ijuah  (Gen.  xvi,  1).  Tbe  long- 
continiied  elerility  of  Sarah  suggested  lo  her  the  idea 
imon  in  Ihe  Eaat)  of  becoming  a  ntotber  by 
iiigb  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that  view, 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  secondary  wife  (Gen.  xv). 
RC  2078.  See  Adraiiau;  Adoption!:  Cosci'bink. 
honor  was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak 
and  ill-iegulated  mind  of  Higar ;  and  no  sooner  ilid  ahc 
find  herself  likely  to  beairoe  the  mother  of  her  maiter'a 
heir  Chan  ahe  openly  indulged  in  triumph  over  her  less 
'  ired  mistreM.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  severely 
anted,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband  in  loud 
iplaiiils  of  Ihe  servanl's  petulance.  Alqaham,  whose 
'k  artd  prwlent  behavior  is  stiikingly  cnntrasted  with 
Ihe  vi'dence  of  bia  wife,  left  her  with  unfettered  power,  aa 
of  his  bouselu^  to  take  what  steps  she  plcaaed 
1  tbe  required  redreasi  (See  Kilto'a  Iknis  Bi- 
ble lUatl.  ad  loc)  In  all  (Mental  atatca  where  cnn- 
ibinage  is  legalized,  tbe  principal  wife  has  authority 
rer  tbe  rest  1  the  seconilary  one,  if  a  slave,  retains  ber 
rmer  condition  unchanged,  and  society  thus  presenta 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  woman  being  at  once  the  me- 
ialofher  maioer  and  theparlnerofhisbed.  Thiaper- 
lisaioD,  however,  was  necessary  in  an  Eastern  bouse- 
bokl,  but  it  ia  wntby  of  remark  that  it  is  now  vtrj 
rarely  gii'cn ;  nor  can  we  think,  froia  tbe  iinchangeaUr- 
of  Eaatem  customs,  and  the  stningly-marked  na- 
d  cbaracter  of  those  peoples,  Ihst  it  waa  usual  an- 
ciently 10  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  ia 
llagar's  position.  Left  with  thia  authority  over  her 
ilotal  maid-servant,  Sarah  waa  nnlher  reluctant  nor 
sparing  in  making  the  minion  reap  Ihe  liuita  of  her  in- 
solence; but  whether  abe  actually  mfiided  Mows  (Au- 
gustine, Epitt.  xlviii),  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to 
that  etbct,  cannot  be  determined  liom  tbe  verb  n? 9  (to 
"iifiid").  there  employed.  Sensttde,  at  length,  of  the 
hopeleaaneaa  of  getting  the  better  of  her  mistress,  Hagar 
ilelermined  on  flight;  and  having  seemingly  formed  the 
purpoae  of  reluming  to  her  relations  in  Egypt,  ahc  took 
the  direction  of  that  coimtry,  which  led  het  to  what 
was  afterwarda  railed  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of 
aandy  uninhabited  eoimtry,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia 
Petna,  to  Ihe  extent  of  l&O  milra  between  Pakstine 
and  Egj-pt.  Here  ahe  was  sitting  by  a  fountain  to  re- 
plenish her  akin-hoCtle  or  recruit  her  wearied  limba, 
when  the  angel  of  Ibe  Lord  appeared,  and  in  the  kind- 
liest inanner  remonstrateil  with  her  on  the  conrM  she 
waa  pursuing,  and  etKourage<l  her  to  relnm  by  tbe 
pmnise  thai  ahe  would  ere  long  have  a  son,  whom  Prev- 
idence  <kslined  to  became  a  great  man,  and  whose  wild 
and  irregular  features  of  character  would  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  llie  mighty  nation  Ihit  sboulil  spring  from 
him.  Obedient  to  Ibe  heavenly  \'iiitor.  and  hiving 
disi  inguiahed  the  pbux  by  the  name  of  Betr-lahai-nn 
(q.  v.),  "the  well  of  Ihe  visible  (tod,"  Hagar  retraced 
bei  steps  lo  the  lent  of  Abraham,  where  in  due  time  abe 
hadason;  and,  having  probably  narrated  thia  remark- 
able iiiten'iew  to  Abraham,  that  patriarch,  a*  directed 
bv  the  angeU  called  the  name  oi  ihe  child  Isbniael, 
"God  hath  heard"  (Gen.  xri).  RC.  M7H.  Fourteen 
van  after  the  birth  of  lahmael  Ihe  appirannce  of  tbe 
long-prooiised  heir  entirely  changed  Ihe  relstiona  of  the 
family,  though  nothing  materially  affecting  hhnacl 
took  place  till  tbe  weaning  of  luac,  which,  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  was  at  the  end  of  his  third  year.  KC 
W61.  Ishmael  was  then  fully  capable  of  undetstanding 
bia  altered  relationa  to  the  inheritance;  and  when  the 
newly-weaned  child,  clad,  arenrding  to  cuMnm.  with 
the  ncred  symbolic  robe,  which  was  the  liadge  of  the 
birthright,  was  formallv  inatalled  heir  nf  the  tribe  (see 
AAfior*. «AL vnL i ;  \1capi..Jmiof.p.3ii  Ho-hi.ntien. 
xxvii,  16),  he  uKooaidetauly  gave  vent  to  hi*  diaap- 
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pointed  feeUng*  by  an  act  of  iDockny  (Gen.  xxi,  9 — 
tbf  Hfbrew  word  pns.  thoogh  prc^rlv  (ignifjdng  "  to 
butth,'*  ix  frequenUj  lued  tn  * xprcH  Bliwig  derision,  as 
in  Gen.  xLt,  14 ;  Neh.  ii,  19 ;  iv,  1 ;  Ezck.  xxiii,  3! ;  >c- 
oompuii^  as  ii  probable  nn  eonie  oT  the  accaatons  re- 
ftrml  to  in  these  iiumkcb,  with  tialent  ge«ture«,  which 
might  very  jially  be  inurpnUed  aa  pcrnecution.  Gal. 
iv,  29).  The  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding  [he 
inheritance  to  Isaac  was  ^ided  by  the  fipecial  com- 
mand of  God,  and.  niorearer,  was  in  haminny  M-ith  the 
immemorial  practice  nf  the  East,  where  the  son  of  a 
slave  OT  wcondary  wife  is  alwara  supplanted  by  that  of 
a  free  woman,  even  if  bom  long  after.  This  inniliing 
conduct  of  Ishmael  gave  offence  to  Sarah,  such  that  she 
inLAted  upon  his  e:ipulHon  fnnn  the  faniilT.  together 
with  his  mother  ma  conniring  at  it.  So  hanh  a  meaa- 
un  was  extremely  painful  to  Abraham:  but  his  Mniplej 
wen  remored  by  the  dirine  direction  to  ToUdw  Sarah's 
advice  (see  Kitto's  Drnfy  BOk  lUyl.  asl  loc),  Toe- 
adds  the  Tvgum  of  Jonathan,  "she  is  a  propheless" 
(compare  GaL  iv,  30).  Accordingly,"  A braluim  rose  up 
earij  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  ami  a  bottle  (rf' 
water  (and  gai'e  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoul- 
der), and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away"  (Gen.  x:(i,  H). 
B.C.!a61.  In  qHteoftnBlruct<anB,lhc  two  exiles  min- 
ed their  way.  Overcome  by  fatigiie  and  Ihiist 
strength  nflhe  }-cmng  Ishmael  Arst  gave  way,  and  his 
mother  laid  lijm  down  in  complete  exhaualion  under 
one  of  the  stunted  shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope 
of  his  Dbuining  some  momentary  relief  from  smelling 
the  damp  in  the  shade,  while  she  withdrew  to  a  little 
distance,  unable  to  witness  his  lingering  sufTcringK,  and 
there  "she  lifted  up  bcr  voice  and  wept."  In  this  dis- 
tress the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  Vfith  a  comforting 
prnmiiie  of  her  son's  future  greatness  and  directed  her 
to  a  founlain,  which,  concealed  by  the  bnishwood,  had 
escaped  her  notice,  and  from  which  she  now  revived  thi 
almost  lifeless  IshmacL  This  well,  according  in  the  tra 
dilioii  of  the  Arabs  (who  pay  gniL  honor  to  the  memo 
cy  of  Hagar,  and  maintain  tliat  she  was  Abraham'. 
lawTul  wife),  is  Zemzem,  near  Uecca.  (See  Weil's  BBd. 
Lrgmdt,  p.  82.)  Of  the  aubaequent  history  of  Hsgar 
ve  have  no  account  beyond  what  is  involved  in  that 
of  Ishmael,  who  established  himself  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  in  the  iieighboihaad  uf  Sinaj,  was  married 
by  his  mother  lo  a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  and 
mainuioed  both  himeelfand  his  family  by  the  produce 
of  his  bow  (Gen.  axi,  20, 21).  See  Isiiuaki.  In  GaL 
Iv,  24,  the  Bposile  Paul,  in  an  ailpgoTv,  makes  Hagar 
(■rit'kyap)  represent  the  Jewish  Chnrch.whicli  was  in 
bondage  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as  Sarah  represents  the 
(rue  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  free  from  this  Inrndage. 
(See  JUoomliebl's  Xeli;  ad  loc)  Some  comment 
however,  have  discovered  an  alliteration  in  the 
here  with  the  Arab,  word  for  s/one  (iqjarX  Acomliiig 
to  MuhammoUn  tradition,  Hagar  {Hiijir)  was  h  *  ' 
al  Mecca!  [D'Herhelot,  Bib.  Or.  a.  v.  llagisr). 
Rowlands,  in  travelling  through  the  desert  of  Beenhe- 

he  declares  the  Arabs  still  dtsigiiste  as  those  of  Hagar ! 
(Williams,  Hois  Cils,  i,  465  sq.).     See  Abraiiau, 

BaguteO  or  BBg'arlte  [commonlv  Ila-garilt] 
(Heb.  Uagri',  '•'^in.fvgiliTe  [compare  lliigar,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Arab.  HrTiirah,  i.  e. jU^f]  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  FursI,  s.  v„  a  patrial  fhmi  some  ancrslor  Hagar, 
otherwise  unknown;  I  Chron.  xi,  88.  Sepi,  'Aropnt, 
Vnlg.  Ajmnii,  A.  V.  '■  Haggeri ;-  xxvii,  81,  'Ayopi'njc, 
Agariiu,  "  KaggeriU  i"  in  the  plur.  ffagrim',  O^JJI, 
Psa.  Ijtxxiii,  6,  'AyopTvoi,  j4 jumii, "  Hagarencs ;"  ftillv 
Uiiffriim',  B'^X-iSn,  1  Chron.  v,  10, 19,  20,  Sept.  in  ver. 
10  wdpaucDi,  in  ver.  19,  20  'Ayapntot,  Vulg.  Aagarn, 
A.T.  "Hagarites;"  Banichiii,  28,  vloi  'Ayop. jS/it  Agar. 
"Agarenes"),  occurs  apparently  as  the  national  iit  local 
dcMgnalion  of  two  individuals,  and  also  of  a  tribe  or  re- 
gion, probably  the  same  Arab  people  who  appear  at  dif- 


ferent periods  of  the  sacred  histoiy  as  icmdgnerf  lo  tba 
Hebrews.     See  AKABtA. 

1.  Of  BtditiduaU  it  is  twice  uaed  in  coonection  with 
the  roj'al  staff  in  the  time  of  David  (q.  v.). 

■    In  I  Chron.  xi,  SB  of  MiBiiAU  (q,  v.),  one  of  David's 

mighty  men,  who  is  described  as  ^^n-^a,  i^u^  'Ayapi, 

jtfiiu  iljnmi,"  the  son  of  Haggeri,   ir,  better  (a*  the 

margin  has  ii),  "the  llaggerite,"  whos-*  Other's  Bame  !a 

given.     This  hero  dilFers  from  sr.me  of  his  cot- 

ues,  "Zelek  the  AmnxHiiu"  (ver.  89),  for  instance; 

Ithroah  (he  Moabite"  (ver.  40),  in  that,  while  they 

>  foreigner*,  he  was  only  (he  son  of  a  foreigner — ■ 

domiciled  settler  perhsp&.     See  Haooeri. 

2.  In  1  Chron.  xjrii,  81  of  Jaiii  (q.  v.),  another  of 
David's  retainers,  who  was  "over  his  Hockj,"  This 
man  was  himself  a  "llsgarite,'  u  'Aynpinft,  Agarrat, 
A  comparison  of  the  next  parsgTiph  (II)  will  show  how 
well  quaUHed  for  his  office  this  man  was  likely  to  be 
rnrni  his  extraction  Irom  a  pastoral  race.  ("A  Haffatite 
had  charge  of  David's  flocks,  and  an  lahmaelile  of  his 
herds,  because  the  animiUi  were  paatured  in  diatricla 
where  these  nomadic  people  were  accusloraed  to  feed 
their  cattle"  for,  rather,  because  their  experience  made 
them  skilfiil  in  such  cmplin-menls],  Benheau  on  CliriHt- 
ida  [Clarke's  ed.],  ii,  SiO.')  One  of  the  efltets  of  the 
great  victory  over  the  Hagarile*  of  Gilead  and  the 
East  was  prubaliiy  that  individuals  of  their  nation  eti- 
lered  the  sen-ice  of  the  victorious  IB^Klit«l^  either  vol- 
untarily or  by  coercion,  aa  freemen  or  aa  slaves.  JaziE 
waa  no  doubt  among  the  f 
intelligence  among  his  oi 
he  attracted  (he  attention  oi  nis 
seems  to  have  liberally  em|ilo)'ed 
meritorious  foreigners  in  his  ecrt-ice 

II.  Ofa;im/;&  threelii 
lation  lo  the  Hebrew  lulion. 

1.  Our  first  passage  tceils  of  a  gnat  war,  which  in 
the  reign  of  king  Saul  was  waged  between  the  Irans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  of  Keuben,  Gail,  and  half  Manameh  on  th« 
one  siile,  and  their  formidable  neighbors,  the  HagariCest 
aided  by  the  kindred  tribea  of  "  Jetur,  and  Ktphish,and 
Modab,"  on  the  other.  {Kindnd  tribes,  we  say,  on  the 
evidence  of  Gen.  xxv,  15.  The  Arab  tribes  derived 
from  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  like  the  earlier  mocks  descend- 
ed from  Cush  and  Joktan.were  at  (he  >ame  lime  geneiv 
ally  known  by  the  common  patronymic  of  IshmaeUtea 
or  Hagaienes,  Some  regard  the  three  speciAc  names 
of  Jetur,  Vephish,  and  Xoilab,  not  as  dijttinct  from,  but 
in  sppoaidDn  with  Hagarites;  as  if  the  Hagarites  with 
whom  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  aucccnfully  fought  were 
the  clans  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodsb.  See  yonter'a 
Otog.  of  Arabia,  i,  186-189.)  The  result  of  this  war 
was  extremely  fai-orabte  to  the  (astern  Israelites :  many 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  and  many  slain  in  the  conflict 
(ver.  21,  22) ;  the  victorious  two  tribes  and  a  half  took 
poaeesHon  of  the  conntiy,  and  retained  it  until  the  cap< 
tivity  (ver.  22).  The  bootv  raptuml  on  this  occa^on 
was  enormous :  "  of  camels  50.000,  bihI  of  sheep  250,000, 
and  of  assea  2000"  (ver.  21).  KosenmuUer  {Bibl.  Geogr. 
[tr.  by  MoirenJ,  iii,  140),  following  the  Sept.  and  La- 


.rily  p 


500a  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  wealth  of  a 
Bedouin  chief,  both  in  those  and  these  times,  conusted 
of  cattle,  the  amount  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  Hagarite 
war,  though  great,  was  not  cKcessive.  Job's  stock  ia 
deacribed  as  "  7000  sheep,  8000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  eOO  ahe-aases"  (i,  8).  Ucsha.  king  of  Moab,  paid 
to  the  king  of  Ixraet  b  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and 
100,000  rams  (3  Kings  iii.  4).  In  further  illustiatinn  of 
this  wealth  of  cattle,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Stan- 
ley's Jr»Uh  Charch,  i,  215,  216:  "Still  the  countless 
flocka  and  herds  may  he  seen  [in  this  very  region  con- 
quered ftom  the  Hagarites],  dmves  of  cattle  moving  on 
like  Inwpa  of  soldi^■t^  descending  at  simsft  to  drink  of 
the  springs — literally,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
'rams  and  Iambs,  and  gnats  and  bullocks,  all  of  them 
fallings  uf  Baahaiu' "    By  thia  conquest  which  was  still 
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■«■  flnnljr  niUed  in  Ih*  •ubacquent  ragn  of  Davii), 
Iht  pmiuH,  which  wu  given  u  early  u  Abrahim'^ 
timt  (Cbl  it,  18)  md  mnred  to  Uoki  (Deut.  i,  7) 
aid  lo  Joahui  (1,  t),  Iick>"  <<■  'hwtb  that  iccompliah- 
■nlvhich  wM  cunaumnuUnl  by  the  glorious  Solomon 
(1  King*  iv,  II).  The  Uige  trace  of  country  which 
ihia  Mcnieil  to  Lmcl  mctcheii  TniiD  tha  indefinite 
Antier  rf  the  luwtonl  tribsii,  m  whom  were  lonD«rl}- 
■M^iii  il  the  kingilonu  or  Sihon  «nd  Ug,  to  the  £u|ihni- 
tm.  A  aompariMni  of  1  ChrotL  r,  i-'Jf)  with  Ucn.  xxv, 
11-IM,  Henw  lo  ibow  ihu  thii  line  of  cmuitiy,  which 
(Bihe  hidary  inf onna  lu)  cxlcnded  eutwml  oTGUeul 
md  Bnlun  in  the  dltecCian  of  the  Euphralea,  wu  Hib- 
■uiiiUy  the  unie  u  that  which  Moms  deKriiies  u 
pcBfilHl  by  the  Kna  of  lahmael,  whom  llagor  bore  to 
AbfihUL  "They  ilwelt,"  Mr*  Moaea,  "  rrom  Havilah 
mto  Khur,  that  ii  bcrore  Egypt  a*  thou  goest  toward* 
AmTu" — in  other  wurJa,  acmaa  the  country  from  the 
jinciiiia  n!  the  Euphnua  with  the  Tigtia  to  the  iith- 
ana  ef  Suez;  and  this  ii  the  qiaciuUH  tract  which  we 
HpilDthc  Ilagarila  orHagarenea.  The  booty  taken 
IVso)  (he  llagirite*  aiul  their  alliea  prorea  that  much 
af  Ihii  teiritory  wita  well  MiAaptM  to  putnrage,  and 
theirlore  Taluable  to  the  nomadic  hahita  of  the  conquer- 
•n  (XumK  ixxii,  1).  The  brilliancy  of  the  CDiii|ue»t, 
wnoTer,  exhibita  the  military  prowesa  of  thew  ahep- 
htik  Ljvintcunid  race*  whcae  lore  ofpliuider  is  Hill 
ibiUatad  in  the  pmlato/y  Ikdouina  ot  Eastern  Palea- 
tifi^  thty  were  ol>%eil  to  erect  fortresaea  for  the  protec- 
liM  of  Ihiir  paMoies  (Michadia,  iMiot  iff  Mmti,  arL 


bn  the  Brat.  The  aon 
g.  xxr.  16,  "by  their  t 
1  aotoe  aoch  deCenuTe  ei 
the  ^Idim  of  Reubeo 
.    Stc  liHUAKtma. 


m  and  Gad  iu  Numb,  xxxii,  16, 


1  Though  tbeac  eaatem  laraelltca  becwne  lords  par- 
Onuu  of  thii  raat  tract  of  country,  it  ia  not  nccenaiy 
ID  i^ipoaf  that  they  eitcluarely  occupied  Uie  entile  re- 
pn,  ea  that  the  Hagariies  and  their  kindred,  though 
■abluciL  wen  drii-en  out;  lor  it  waa  probably  in  the 
■■B*  Deighbarhood  that  "^  the  Uagaroia"  of  our  aecond 
paaage  wen  Ih-ing  when  they  JiHiied  in  the  great  con- 
feikncy  agaiiM  Israel  with,  among  otheia,  Edom,  and 
Merik,  ami  Ammon,  and  Amilek  (Pla.  Iiiuuii,  6  [llcb. 
';  Sept.  Ixxii,  S]).  When  tliis  cambination  took  place 
■  rffiiile  importance  here;  Mr.Tlirupp  (Ptalmt,  ii,  60, 
II)  girpi  rraaoiu  fur  snigninK  it  lo  the  reigns  of  Jeho- 
•A  H>d  of  hia  eon  Jeniboam  IL  The  pulm  was  pmb- 
iUy  wiiiiHi  on  the  triumph  rf  Jehoahaphat  D\'er  the 
tMa  Jurdanic  Bedoiuna  ft  Chron.  xx).  See  Psalms. 
ne  nailoiD.  hiiwEVer,  which  CDnititul«l  the  confeder^ 
acy  with  the  Hagarencs,  auui  to  confirm  our  opinion 
ilitlktm  were  still  leaiditigiathe  district,  where  in  the 
Ki(a  of  8anl  Ihcy  had  been  subjugated  by  their  Ismd- 
kirii  neigfabon.  RusenaillQer  (fiiUCn^.^tnuis;]  ill. 
Ml)  and  Geaenioa  {TAitaur.  p.  36a)  suggest  that  the 
Hagaiuaj  when  vanquiibed  migrated  lo  the  south-east, 
lnTiiist  ou  the  Peniaii  Gulf  there  waa  the  proviace  of 
Ufa  at  H<giir.  This  is  Ihe  district  which  the  Ara- 
bian geognphera  hare  carefully  and  prominently  de- 
aa9ied  (eonpare  De  Sacy's  Ckratomailiie  A  nibr,  ii,  133 ; 
IbaUeda  [by  Keituud},  ii,  1, 137,  who  quotes  Jakul's 
aome  of  his  infonnatian  i  and  Kommel's 
n  Abulfeda,  Dt  Ptvv.  Hagiar,  iwe  Bahk- 
roB^  p.  87,  S8,  89 ;  D'Heibelot.  s.  v.  Hagr),  We  will 
■at  doiy  that  ihia  province  probably  derived  Ita  name 
■al  taiy  inhalAianu  from  Hagar  and  her  nn  Ishmael 
(b,  as  Rabin  D.  Kirocbi  would  piefer,  from  Hagar, 
ctnagh  Booie  aon  by  another  father  than  Abraham) ; 
te  we  aie  not  of  opinion  that  theae  Magaicnea  of  the 
I^naaa  Golf,  whose  pursuila  were  ao  diflerent,  were 
AaliaJ  with  the  Hagarenea  of  the  nalm  before  ns,  or 
with  the  Haguite*  of  I  Chron.,  wboia  we  have  iilenti- 
*~*  ~~'     *  Nothing  paloral  ia  related  of  this 

"         el  quotes  from  two  Arabian  ge- 
4  Bidciu,  who  both  dcaoibe  tbeie 


Hagarenei  of  ihe  coast  as  much  employed  in  pearl-fish 
ing  and  such  iHirsuita.  Kicki^r  {7'nicfU  in  AriMa 
[ICngL  tr.],  ii,  151,  Ibi)  coiiHrms  their  statement.  Ge- 
seiiius  ia  also  inexact  in  iilentifying  these  muririna 
llagarenes  with  ihc  'Aypnioi  of  I'tukniv,  v,  1E>,  2,  and 
Eratoethenes,  in  Htnbo,  xvi,  ;a7,  and  Pliny,  vi,  »(.  If 
the  tribes  indicated  in  these  classical  authors  be  Ihe 
same  (which  is  doubtful),  Ihev  are  much  more  correctly 
identified  by  an  older  writer.  Dr.  T.  Jackson  (Warb 
[ed,Uxon.],  i,  720),  who  saya;  "The  scat  of  such  as 
Ihe  Scripture  calls  llagama  was  in  Ihe  desert  Arabia, 
betwixt Gilead  and  Euphrates  (1  Chron.  v,9, 10).  This 
people  wen  called  by  Ihe  heathen  'Aypaiui,  Agna, 
rightly  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  desert  Arabia,  and  by 
Stisbo  in  that  ver^'  place  which  tho  Scripture  mskca 
the  eastern  bounda  of  Ishmael's  pnelcrily,  to  wit,  next 
unio  the  inhabitants  of  Ilavilali."  Amid  tho  ilifficulty 
of  identificalion,  some  moilem  geographers  hare  diilrii- 
Bltd  the  classical  Agnei  in  vsrinua  localities.  Thus,  in 
Fonter'a  maps  of  Arabia,  they  occupy  both  the  district 
between  Gilead  and  Ihe  Euphrates  in  ihe  north,  and 
also  the  westeni  shnm  of  the  Pernan  Gulf.  Ilie  fact 
aeems  lo  be  that  many  districts  in  Arabia  were  called 
by  the  generic  appellation  of  llugurilt  or  lliigarmr,  no 
doubt  after  Ilagor:  as  Keturah,  another  of  Ahnham's 
concubines,  occasioned  the  rather  raguely-uacd  name  of 
Kclureana  fur  other  tribes  of  the  Arabian  peninania 
(Forsler,  CH9.n/v<i'oUn,ii,7).  In  Ihc  very  section  of 
Abulfeda  which  we  have  above  quoleil,  that  geographer 
(after  the  author  of  the  Madiiani:)  reminds  us  that  Ihe 
name  Hojar  {llagar}  is  as  extensive  in  meaning  in 
Arabia  as  Sham  (Syria)  and  Irak  elsewhere;  in  Uke 
tnanner  RommeL  wiltain  a  page  or  two,  describes  a  Ho- 
province  of  Yemen;  this,  although 
dilli^rent  place  (Iteinaud,  ii,  l-lSi, 
note),  IS  yet  coofounilnl  with  the  maritime  H^ar.  In 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  utualion  of  jilaces  in 
Arabia  of  like  name,  we  may  mention  that,  while  Abul- 
feda, Eiitisi,  Gisuhari,  and  GoUua  distingiiiah  between 
the  Hogarenea  of  the  uorth-eaat  coast  anil  thnw  of  the 
remote  snnth-wcst  district  which  we  hare  Just  men* 
tioneil,  Kassir  Edin,  Olugbeig,  and  Bllaching  confound 
them  aa  iitenticaL  Winer,  R/iiIk.  b.  v.  ilagariter,  men- 
tions yet  another  Chnjar,  which,  though  slightly  difler- 
ent in  form,  might  be  written  much  like  our  word  in 
Hebrew  X'^in,  and  ia  actually  identical  with  it  in  Ihe 
Syriac  (Aasemanni.  fiibliolh.  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  768).  This 
place  was  in  the  province  of  Hcjaz,  on  Iho  Red  Sea,  on 
tho  main  route  between  Damascus  and  llecca.  Such 
being  the  imcertainty  cnnnecled  with  Ihe  sites  of  these 
Arab  tribes,  we  Ihc  less  henlate  In  place  the  llagaients 
of  the  Pnlm  in  the  iieighhoihooit  of  EdoiD,  Moab,  and 
Aminon,  in  the  aitnation  which  was  in  Saul's  time  occu- 
pied by  tho  Hagarites, "  near  the  main  road  which  led* 
[or,  more  correctly,  in  the  belt  of  country  which  alrelch- 
ed]  "from  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sfa  lo  Ihe  Euphralea" 
(Smith's  Z>ii*.  of  Grog.  ».v.  AgTKi:  see  also  Bochait, 
Pholtg  fediu  Villemandy],  IV,  ii,  W5).  The  mention 
both  of  IshmaelilesnndHogarenesin  this  Psalm  has  led 
lo  the  opinion  tliat  they  are  separate  nations  here  meant. 
The  verse,  however,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  poetic  ixiralltl- 
lAn,  in  which  Ihe  clauses  are  tifnom/mout  and  not  anti- 
thetic (conip.ver.  5-11),  so  that  if  "  Edom  and  thclsh- 
maelilra"  is  not  abaolulely  identical  in  geographical  sig- 
nification with  "Moab  and  the  Hagarcnes,"  there  ia  at 
least  a  poetical  identity  between  these  twn  groups  which 
forbids  our  separating  them  widely  from  each  other  in 
any  sense  (for  Ihe  diipetted  cofltlition  of  the  Hagarenei^ 
see  also  Fuller,  ifwc.  Sair.  U,  12). 

Combinations  marked  the  luirelenting  hoatililr  of 
their  neighbors  towsrds  ihc  Jewn  lo  a  very  late  period. 
One  of  these  ia  menltoned  in  1  Mace.  v.  as  dispersed  by 
Judas  Haocaheus.  "The  children  of  Bsan"  (fioi  Bai- 
ar)  of  ver.  *  bare  been  by  Hitzig  conjectured  Iu  be  the 
same  oa  our  Hagsrencs;  there  is.  however,  no  other 
ground  for  thia  oiJiiiion  thsn  their  vicinity  to  F.dam  and 
Ammco^  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  At  in  with 
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■n;  other  Bribe  u  conrenifnijv'  u  vrilh  that  which 
the  Mbject  oribia  article  {lee  J.  0\ah»uKn,  die  Pmlmi 
p.Mb). 

S.  la  the  poasaKe  fVoDi  Borach  tii,  S3  there  are  Mtiib- 
Dted  (o  "  the  Atiareiiu"  qualities  or  wiadom  for  which 
the  Arabian  iiwion  haa  ionfc  been  celebrated,  ilrill 
pcoverlual  phiJoeophy  (comp.  Freytag,  A  raft.  /Vor.  to 
iii,  pnet) ;  in  this  acconipluihnient  they  have  aaaodaUd 
with  theai  "  the  merchaiitB  of  Heian  and  of  Theman.'' 
Tliia  is  not  Che  place  Co  discuss  Che  irice  of  Meran,  which 
some  have  placed  on  the  Peislao  Gulf,  and  others 
Red  Sea;  it  ia  enough  to  obaerre  that  their  mercantile 
habila  gave  theiD  a  Bhrewdaeu  In  practical  knowledfte 
which  rendered  them  worthy  of  compajison  with  "  Che 
merchants  of  Theman"  or  Edom.  Footer  makes  these 
Tkemaaat  to  be  inhabiUnCa  of  Che  maritime  Bahrain, 
and  chsrerora  Hagarmet  (i,  803) ;  but  in  this  he  ia  Ha- 
grantly  iaconaiatent  with  hia  own  good  canon  (i,  291) : 
"  The  dune  of  the  Bon  oTElit^az  andof  hiadeecendancs 
[the  Eclcnoicea]  is  iinifonnly  writCenTemaa  ■  "'" 
inal  Hebrew,  and  that  or  the  son  of  Ishmacl  < 
ily  [  Che  llsgannes  or  lahmaelites]  aa  uniTormly  Tema 
[without  the  n],"  The  wisdom  of  them  Theman»B 
merchanCa  ia  expready  mentioned  in  -ler.  ilix,  7,  and 
Obvliah,  v^.  8.  The  Hagarenes  of  thia  paaaage  we 
would  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ahorea  of  the 
Pendan  Gulf,  where  (see  1)  Geaeniua  and  olhen  placed 
"  the  Hagarices'  after  their  cnnqueac  by  Che  trans-Jor- 
dwiic  laraelilea.  The  clsuae,  "That  seek  wisdom  on 
earth"  [that  is,  "  who  acquire  ciperienc*  and  intelli- 
gencf  from  intercnuise  with  mankind"]  (the  Sept.  ol 
i*;>)roiivi-»c  riji'  aii-i-riv  oi  iri  rqj  yiji,  is  Burely  cor- 
rupt, because  meaningkaii  by  the  help  of  Che  VutgaCe 
and  the  Syriac  it  has  been  conJecCuicd  by  some  [by 
HHvemick  and  Fritzsche,  ad  lot,  for  InatanceJ  that  in- 
atead  of  oi  Iwi  we  should  reail  rijv  'iri,  q.  iL  "the  wis- 
dom  [or  common  sense]  which  ia  cognizant  of  Che  earth 

tile  persona  acquire  better  than  all  else),  seems  to  best 
faU  in  with  Che  hnbila  of  a  seafuHug  and  mereaiiCile 
racc(iieeFriCzBcbe,<Jiu0uMSarvrt,p.l92i  and  HHv- 
emick,  whose  worda  he  quotea ;  "  Hagareni 


ni  anCiquit 


lisjamju. 


«ibus"). 
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HagenBti,  Coiifeittnoe  oC  a  theological  confer- 
ence  called  by  the  German  emperor  in  1589  in  order  Co 
bring  about  a  reunion  beCween  Proteatanta  and  Roman 
Cathulics.  Having  originally  been  cwivoked  to  Wottos, 
it  was  transferred  to  Hageiiau  in  c»nsei|tience  of  an 
epidemic  prevailing  in  the  former  city.  It  laBCed.fnun 
June  1!  to  July  IH,  1510.  Aa  ic  waa  nr>t  deemed  safe 
to  send  LuCher  without  a  special  protection,  and  aa  He- 
lancChon  fell  aick  during  Che  Journey,  Che  PniCestanta 
were  represented  by  Brenz,  Osiander,  Capiio,  Ouci|:ter, 
and  Myconiua;  and  Chc  Roman  Catholics  by  Eck,  Fa- 
ber,  and  Cochlttus.  The  conference  leil  to  no  dellnite 
results.  It  waa  agreed  that  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
aentatires,  chosen  by  the  two  partiea,  ahould  meet  at 
Worms,  and  resume  the  negotiationa  for  a  union. — Uer- 
aog,  xis,  689,     (A,  J.  S,) 

H«E'«Tlta  [or  lla'gente}  (Heb.with  the  an.  ha- 
llagri;  ^"linn,  (Ae  liagrUe ;  SqiC.  u  'AyopiViK,  Vulg. 
Affama),  a  designation  ofjaiii  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's 
agricultural  ofGccrs  (1  ChiDn.xxvii,Sl):    SeeHAOAK- 

Haggsdab  (Heb.  antcdoit,  lirgndj,  m  the  Talmud 
and  with  Che  Babbia  the  name  for  traditional  atoriea,  le- 
gends, etc  used  in  the  inierpretation  aiul  eludilatioii  of 
the  law  and  the  pro]iheta.  Uaiiy  of  Che  huygadolh  in 
the  Talmud  are  absurd  and  preposteroui,  and  chey  are 


Uabbins  I 


Mai- 


roonides  says  of  them:  "Beware  that  you  la 
words  of  Che  hachimim  (wise)  literally,  for  t 
degrading  to  the  siercil  docrriiie.  ami  aometimcs  ici  eon 
tradict  it.  Seek  rather  the  hiiiilen  sense;  and  if  ym 
cannot  Hnrl  the  kernel,  let  the  ahell  aloue,  and  coufcsa ' . 


cacnot  undentand  this' "  {Pmak  HamnatkniBfolK).-' 
FluM,  Kt^rgttekidUe  4.  Jvdtti.  i,  74 ;  F.theridge.  Iihv. 
ductiom  lo  Htir.  Lit.  p.  ISii  Jml,  Gad.  d.JudrH.i,  178; 
ii,  SIS.  The  Haggadah  fieqaenlly  refers  Co  the  Hala- 
chah  (rulr,  wrn),  the  oral  law  of  trailicion,  brief  seti- 
tencea  eat^diahed  by  the  authority  of  (he  Sanhedrim,  in 
which  Che  law  waa  interpreted  and  applied  to  individual 
cases,  and  which  were  designaced  aa  the  "  aencuKa  of 
the  eldera."    See  HruitAaa.     (J.  H.  Vf.) 

Rag'Sal  (Heb.  Chaggng;  ^(n./ertipe;  Sept,  and 
Joseph.  'Ayyaio^ ;  Jerome  and  Vulg.  Agfftrur  or  Hty 
gau9)f  the  CenCh  in  order  of  Che  twelve  minor  piopheta, 
and  Che  Sist  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of  the 
JewB  from  Che  Babj'lonian  exile,  prophesied  in  Palea- 
tine.  Of  Che  place  and  year  of  hia  birth,  hia  dewxnt, 
and  the  leading  inddenta  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
which  can  he  relied  on  (see  Oehler,  in  lleizog's  KttcgkL 
V,  471  sq.).  The  more  fabulous  tradiclnna  of  Jewiah 
writers,  who  pass  him  for  an  assessor  of  Ihe  Synaffoga 
Muynu,  and  enlarge  on  hi«  literary  avocations,  have 
been  collected  by  Carpzov  {Inlroduaio  in  V.  T.  iii,4i6). 
Somo  interpfeCeiH,  indeed,  taking  in  ita  literal  aense  the 
expr^oumrn  r^Kb-g  {imiluk  rfAdcvA)ini,lS,have 
imagined  chac  he  waa  an  angel  in  human  shape  (Je~ 
rome,  Cmm.  ad  loc).  Some  ancient  writers  aasert  that 
he  was  bom  in  Babylon,  and  white  yet  a  young  man 
came  la  Jernaalem,  when  Cyrus,  in  the  year  B.C.  58S, 
allawed  the  Jews  Co  return  to  their  country  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv,38:  Ezrai,l);  Che  new  colony  consisting  chief- 
ly of  people  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes.  According  ti) 
the  ume  tradition,  he  wsa  buried  with  honor  near  the 
•epul'hrca  of  the  priests  (Iridor.  HiquL  c  49;  Pseudo- 
Dorotheua,in  Ctron.  PoMch.  161,  d).  It  has  hence  been 
conjectured  that  he  waa  of  priestly  rank.  H^gai, 
Zechaiiah,  and  Halachi,  according  to  the  Jewiah  writ- 
ers, were  the  men  who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  law 
the  vision  related  in  Dan.  x,  7,  and  were  after  the  cap- 
tivity memben  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  eonaiaC- 
alonsOelders  (CotK,  )ii,«i).  The  Seder  Olam  Zuta 
places  their  death  in  Che  &2d  year  of  the  Medes  aud 
Persians,  while  the  extravagance  of  another  traditwtt 
make*  Haggai  aurvive  till  the  entry  of  Alexander  Che 
Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  (Carpzov,  laired.).  In  Ihe  Koman  manyrohisr 
Huaeaand  Haggai  are  joined  in  the  catalogue  uf  aainta 
{Atla  aoHclvr.  i  Julii).     See  Ezha. 

This  much  appears  fh>m  Ifaggai's  prophecies  (ch.  i, 
I,  etc),  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Pcr- 
uan  monarch  Darius  HystasjiiH,  who  ascended  the  throne 
RQ  b2\.  It  ia  probable  that  he  waa  one  of  the  exiles 
whorelumedwiChZerubbabeland  Jeshua;  and  Ewald 
{die  Proph.  d.Ati.  B.)  ia  even  Cempced  to  infer  from  ii, 
8,  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  few  survivors  who 
had  seen  tbe  first  Temple  in  its  splendor  (Bieek,  Eislal. 
p.549).  The  rebuilding  of  Che  Temple,  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Cyiua  (B.CCi3&),waa  auspended 
during  the  reigns  of  his  auCceasors,  Cambyies  and  Pseu- 
do-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of  the  detemtiiied  hostility 


fthef 


On  the  accoasian  of  Dai 
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pia  (RC  521),  the  prophets  Hajnjaiand  Zechariali  utged 
Che  renewal  of  Che  underuking,  and  obtained  Che  per- 

J«ephus,.4nf.  ii,4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
(magiii  tpirirm,  Jerome)  of  Cheae  JcvoCed  men,  the  peo- 
ple prosecuted  Che  work  with  \'i!^r,  and  the  Temple 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  uxth  year  of  Da- 
riuB  (aC  616).     See  Tkmi-lk. 

Tbe  names  of  Ha);gai  and  Zechariah  are  associated 
in  Che  Sept.  in  the  tides  of  Psa.  cxxxvii,  cxlv-cxlviU ; 
in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Psa.  cxi,  cxlv;  and  in  (be 
PeshicoSyriac  in  those  of  I^cxxv,cxxvi,  cxlv,  cslvi, 
cxivii,  exli-iii.  It  may  be  that  tradition  aangned  to 
these  prophets  Che  arrangement  of  the  above-mencioned 

iu  Chc  Vulgate  altiibuced  to  Jeremiah  aud  Ezekiel,  and 
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th*  BUM  or  tba  foimtr  ii  iiueribci]  tt  Ihe  hexl  of 
n*.  mxri  in  iba  Stpl.  Accordini;  lo  I'Hudo-Epi- 
phuiw  (A*  Vilii  ProjiL\  Higgai  ww  the  first  who 
duninJ  Um  HillclDjih  ii>  ths  wcuiid  Temple :  "  when- 
(iiR.-li«>Jil%''«*uv  >H*llclujlh,<rhich  ii  the  bymn 
o(  K«mu  ud  ZccbuHiih.' "  HacRii  ii  Bieotioned 
is  Uw  Apocrrpha  u  Aaoioi,  in  1  Kslr.  ri,  1;  vii,8) 
1  Eidr.  i,  Wj  and  »  ■llitded  Id  in  EccluK  xlli,  11 
(«»np.Uag.ii,e),u>dHtb.xii,aG(Illg.  ii,G).     Sm 
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mn  ihndofciais  to  nuptct  that  thtj  have  not  come 
<lim  IB  a  in  ihHi  origiiitl  coaplete  Ibnn,  bat  are  only 
BiFiiisae  (EitiiYiam,  EiiUrilinijf  mdoM  A.T.ia,^  598; 
Jahn.  Itrodartio  im  Ubrot  mtm  Vtl.  Fad.  edit.  2,  Men- 
nt.  mlt.  f  IS6). 

Thfii  ob^  geaenlly  ia  to  mge  the  rebuilding  of  Ihe 
Tmple,  which  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  w  early  u 
ILCiU(Eiraiii,10),but  waiafterwardadiiconlinued, 
Ibe  Samiriun*  haring  obtained  an  edict  (toa  the  Pet^ 
wm  Hug  {Em  it,  T)  which  totbtde  furthv  procedure, 
mi  iMhtoiiial  Jewi  pretendinfi  thai  ihe  time  for  re- 
bioMuii;  the  Teniple  had  not  anireri,  aince  the  nevcDty 
T«an  prailicted  by  Jemniah  apfdied  lo  the  Temple  alao 
(Zteh.  i.  t).  Aa  on  Ihe  death  of  PHndo-Smerdli  (the 
■Ar-uuukb'  oT  Eira  iv,  ae*  Ter.  34),  and  the  conle- 
qmit  vrmiuatioa  of  hii  interdict,  the  JeweMiU  contin- 
wd  U  wait  for  Ihe  end  of  the  eeventy  irean,  and  aere 
■dy  eiiKiged  in  building  ^ileodid  bwiaea  for  them- 
•rhrei,  Haatai  began  lo  propbeiy  in  the  aecoiid  year  of 
DmumOCOM. 

Hit  tint  dbeourw  (ch.  i),  delirtred  on  llie  Orat  day 
rf  ilie  Mxlh  month  of  the  year  mentioned,  denoimcnl 
tbe  balewH  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  their  "  panel- 
M  boHM,"  while  the  temple  of  Ihe  Lord  wa*  rouflcaa 
■bI  Jmlau.  The  dtspleagure  of  (lod  wai  itiaiiifeU  in 
OaUluieofal]  their  eflon*  for  their  own  gialiAcalion. 
The  krareiB  irm  "iilayed  frnm  dtw,"  and  the  earth 
wat~iuy*d  (rom  her  fruiL"  Th«-  had  n^lected  that 
vhieb  ilKiuld  hare  been  their  fhN  care,  and  reaped  the 
*«vagt*oftheiraelflriineia(i,4-lI).  The worda ofthe 
pnpket  tank  derp  into  the  heaitaorihepeople  and  their 
jtadm.  Tbey  acknowledged  the  roicc  of  (^od  apeak- 
ag  ty  hit  aerrant,  and  obeyed  the  command.  Their 
(tcdinwc  waa  rewanltd  with  the  anaiance  of  Uod'n 
(■nmce  (i,  131,  and  Iwenty-fbui  days  afterwardi  Ihe 
bdlduw  WB  reaumnL  The  aecond  diacourw  (ii,  1-9), 
MiTeiedod  the  twenty-ftnt  dai' of  Ihe  ae*enlh  moath, 
*i>*a  thai  a  month  had  (caicely  elapsed  when  the  work 
■ctaa  to  hare  ilackened,  and  the  enthuriaim  ofihe  peo- 
|ile  abated.  The  prophet,  ei-er  ready  to  rekimlle  their 
Bal.  anongcd  the  titg^ng  apiiil*  uf  the  chiefs  with 
tha  mend  awuranct  of  Uod'a  presence,  and  the  fiesh 
foBBe  thai,  stalely  attd  magniliccnl  as  was  the  Temple 
rf  ibeirwiaMtkiDt(,lhe  glorv  ofthe  latter  houee  should 
be  gnater  than  the  glon  of  the  fonner  (ii,  8-9).  The 
IhiM  ilimune  (ii,  10-19),  deUt-ered  on  the  twenty 
imtb  day  uf  tbe  ninth  month.  lefeta  lo  a  period  when 
kuUbng  oatnials  had  been  coDecIed,  and  tbe  worlimen 
had  ttf^on  to  put  them  together.  Vet  tbe  people  were 
•in  wnpantiiTly  iiiactii-e,  and  afler  two  monihs  »-e 
ig  tbeii  sluggishnraa,  which 

d  by  a  rrpetition  uf  the 
li.  19).  Tbe  fuurth  and  last  discourse  (ii,  :»- 
BJ.ddiiefeilaboaiihetwenty-founh  day  ufihe  ninth 
Bnah.  IS  eacluHTcly  addreaed  lo  Zenibbabel,  ttie  po- 
etical chief  ofthe  new  Jewish  cokmy.  who,  it  appears, 
had  aAfd  for  an  explanation  regarding  Ihe  great  pnlit- 
ial  tmlutioDa  which  Haggai  liad  |K¥dicted  in  hia  sec- 
^>d  diAsurse:  it  comforts  tbe  governor  by  aasunng 
him  thiy  wouU  not  lake  place  very  soon,  and  not  ui  his 
Ueim^  As  Zenibbabel  was  prince  of  Judah,  [he  rep- 
"•nutne  of  tbe  nyal  family  nf  David,  and,  as  auch. 
•Iw  Haeal  aneesUr  li  tbe  Hessiab,  Ihia  doung  predic- 
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tion  foreahadowa  Ibe  establishment  of  the  Heasianlo 
kLigdom  (see  Hengstenberg,  C^riilolosji,  iii,  243  aq.) 
upon  the  overthrow  ofthe  thrones  ofthe  nations  (11,28). 

The  at3-le  of  the  discourses  of  Higgai  is  suitable  to 
their  contents ;  it  is  pathetic  when  he  exhorts,  it  ia  ve- 
hement when  he  reproves,  it  ia  somewhat  elevated 
when  he  treats  of  future  events,  and  it  is  nut  altogether 
destitute  of  a  poetical  coloring,  though  a  prophet  irf  a 
higher  order  would  have  deincted  the  splendor  of  Ihe 
second  Temple  in  brighter  hues.  The  language  labors 
under  a  poverty  of  terms,  OS  may  be  obaetved  in  tbe 
constant  repetition  ofthe  same  expressions,  which  Eich- 
horn  [KMeituitg,  J  (>99)  attributes  to  an  attempt  at  or- 
nament, rendering  the  writer  dispcved  to  recur  frequenl- 
)y  to  a  lavoriu  expression. 

The  prophMical  discourses  of  Haggai  are  leferred  to 
in  Ibe  Old  and  New  Testament  (Cira  v,  1;  vi,  11; 
Heb-xii,  20;  comp.  Hagg.  ii,  7,  8,  22).  In  most  of  the 
ancient  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Ihe  Old 
Teatament  Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name; 
but,  as  they  specify  the  twelve  minor  propheta,  he  must 
have  been  included  among  ihent,  as  otherwise  their 
number  would  Tiot  be  fulL  Joaephun,  menlMntng  Ifag- 
gai  and  Zechariab  (^af.  ici,4,  fi),  calls  them  lira  irpof^ 
Toi.  (See  generally  Denholdl,  fRMrHn^.iv,  169;  Ua- 
vidson,  in  Home's  iHtrvdMc.  new  ed.  ii,  97'i  sq.;  Hasae, 
CiKi.dtr  A.B.^-Ka  sq,;  Smith, Scripfmr  TeHumMf, 
i,288sq.) 

Special  commeutariea  on  Ihe  whole  <^  this  prophecy 
excluNvely  have  been  written  by  Rupertna  Tiliensia, 
/■  Aggama  (in  Opp,  >) ;  Helanchthon,  A  rgumrnrum  (in 
0pp.  ii)  t  Ecke,  Ctmmmlanui  (Saling.  1S38,  8vo} ;  Wi- 
celitis,  Knarralio  (Mog.  1541);  Yareiiius, /-lerritofiotwi 
(Roal.  1546, 1660, 41a) ;  Drscunis,  tjplitolio  (Lub.  1549, 
<bL)  j  Mercer,  SrioHa  (PaIi^  1567, 4to} ;  lllkington,  Ex- 
poiMm  (London,  I5G0,  Svn)  ;  Ikocaidua,  Interpntalio 
[incltid.  some  other  books]  (L  B.  1580,  8va) ;  UrynEUi, 
Conrmmliinui  (Ucn.  1581,  81*0;  translated  into  EngUah, 
Lond.  1586,  12mii) ;  Reinbeck,  Eitrdlaliom  (Brunsw, 
1692,  4to) ;  Balnin,  Comnittaarbii  (including  Zech.  and 
MnL]  (rucmb.  1610,  Nvo) ;  Tamoviua,  CammmlaTitt 
(Rostock,  1S24,  4to) ;  Willius,  Commalariut  [including 
Zech.  and  MaLl  (Brem,  I6B8, 8vo) ;  Rsynolds,  /nlnjire- 
Inlion  (Lond.  1649,410) ;  Pfeflinger,  A'oM  (ArgenL  1703, 
4lo) ;  Woken,  A  dtiolaliotut  (Lips.  1719,  4to} ;  Kail,  Bit- 
tretatiaiti  (s,L  liil-S,  4lo);  Hessler,  tibulratio  (Lund. 
1799,  4to):  Scheibel,  OktrrtaHonri  (Vniul  1822,  4lo); 
Moore.  A'ola,  etc.  [including  Zech.  and  Mai.]  (N.  Y. 
1856,  8vd);  Kiihler,  ErkUiniKi}  (Erlsngen,  IHGO,  Svo); 
Aben-Eira's  aiinotaiions  on  Hsggsi  have  been  transla- 
ted bv  Abicht  (in  his  StUxIa  Rubb.  U\».  I7U6),  Uuid 
(UpasL  1TD6),  and  Chytrsua  (ib.  cod.)  t  Abacbanel's  by 
Schcraer  (Lpt  16S3,  1705)  and  Mundiii  (Jena,  1719); 
Kimchi's  by  Neil  (Par.  1557).  Expositions  of  particular 
psnsges  are  those  of  StUudlin  [on  ii.  1-9]  (Tub.  1784), 
Benzel  [on  ii,  9]  (in  his  SgHlai/m.  Diateril.  it,  116  sq.), 
SarloriuB  [on  ii,  7]  (Tllb,  l756),Vesschuir  [on  u,  6-9] 
(in  hia  Z^tss.  PkiL  No.  6),  Essen  [on  ii,  28]  (Vitemb. 
1759).     See  PuorHKra,  Mikor. 

Bbe'eotI  (Heb.  Hagrf,  "t^sn,  a  Hagarili;  SepL 
'ArufKil  V.  r.  'Aypi'.Vulg.  Agaru{\.  "Mibhar,  son  of 
HaRgeri,"  wa*  one  of  Ihe  mighty  men  of  David*ii  guard, 
according  lo  Ihe  catalogue  oriChT0ii.xi,88.  The  jiir- 
allelpassage— 2Sam.  xxiii.SS— baa''Bani  the  Cadile" 
(^in).  This  Kennicott  thmks  was  Ibe  original,  fivm 
which  "Haggeri"  has  been  corrupted  (Diurrt.  p.  214). 
The  Targum  has  Bar  G<M  {Vrx^  la).    See  Uaoa- 

HnKgOrty,  John,  a  minister  of  Ihe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Prince  Ueoi^  Counlv.Hd. 
Feb.  18, 1747.  He  was  converud  under  Ihe  ministri-  of 
John  King  about  1771.  He  began  lo  preach  among  bia 
neighbors  the  same  year,  ami  continued  to  labor  dili- 
gently fnr  Ihe  Church,  under  ibe  direction  of  Straw- 
liridge,  Rankin,  awl  King,  till  ho  entered  Ibe  regular 
idneraucy  in  tlie  "year  1779,"     He  preached  both  ia 
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Eogluib  and  Germin.    He  waa  iiutrumBilal  in  the  t 
reniun  of  not  ■  few  meii  of  ability,  who  became  oi 
menu  of  the  miniUry.     He  located,  owing  lu  the  li 
lua  of  hia  vrife,  in  I79!i,aiul  Ktlleil  in  Bdcimore,  wl 
he  continued  to  preuh  with  giett  acceptance,    lie  was 
one  of  the  original  elden  of  Che  Churcl^  and  died  in  the 
faiili  Sept.  4,  IMiU,  ageil  acTcntT-rin  j^cAn— Slevena, 
ifutory  o/ihe  if.  E.  Ckardt.  ii.  66, 4»C ;  iii,  144, 146. 

Hag'gl  (Heb,  Chaggi',  ^Vn./tMlm;  Sept.  'Kyyif), 
the  aecond  of  the  tevea  una  of  the  lutriareh  Gad  (Gen. 
xlvi,  16),  and  progenitor  oT  the  tkniily  of  Haimiites 
(Numb.xxi-i,la;  SqiL 'A7r.>    B.C  prob.  aiit«  1784. 

Haggi'Bh  (,U.^Ckaggigak;rflWy,fttl»al  of  Jt- 
koeak :  Sept.  'A^yiaX  a  Iievice  of  clie  family  of  Herari, 
apparently  the  Bon  of  Shimea  and  btbcr  of  Aaaiab, 
which  laat  aeema  to  have  been  eoDtemporar)'  with  Da- 
vid (I  Chron.  vi,SO  [Heb.  15J).    EC  ante  1048. 

Hag'sita  (HeL  only  as  ■  collect  with  the  an.  Aa- 
Ckaggi;  -jnri  [for  ■<nnn  ] ;  Sept.  V  'Ai^^i,  Vulg.  Agi- 
la,  A.V.  "the  Hag^lea"),  the  family  title  of  the  de- 
•ceodanla  oTthe  «hi  of  Gad  of  the  tame  [Ucb.]  name 
(Niimb.x)[\-i,  t&).    SeeHAooL 

Hag'sttb  (Heb.  Ciaffgilh;  niinj  Sept.  'Ayyia  v. 
r.  ♦(yytS,  but  Ayyu'S  in  1  Chron.  ii,8;  Joeepbtu 'Ay- 
'yiSqi'in'.vii,  14,4),a  wifeorDavid,oDly  known  aa  the 
mother  orAdonijah(l  Sam.  iii, 4;  1  Kioga  i,S,ll:  ii,I3i 
1  Chron.  iii,  i) ;  but  apparently  married  to  David  aftei 
hii  accesaon  to  (he  throne.  B.a  I0S3.  See  David. 
"Her  aon  waa,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for  hia  hand- 
•ome  presence.  In  the  Bat  and  laat  of  the  above  pas- 
■agea  Higgith  is  fuurtb  in  order  of  mention  among  the 
wivea,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among  the  aona.  Hia 
Urth  happened  at  Hebron  (:i  Sam.  iii,  •!,  b)  ahortly  af' 
9er  IhU  of  Abaalom  (1  Kinga  i.  6,  where  it  will  be  ob- 
•erved  that  the  worda  'hia  mother'  are  inserted  by  the 
traualatora)"  (Smith,  B.  v.).  The  Heb.  name  is  merely 
the  fern,  of  the  alj.  that  appcaia  in  the  namea  Haoqi, 
etc,  and  seems  to  be  indicative  aSfativily  in  the  relig- 
ious aenae  [see  Festival];  Fllist  renders  ifbom  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles"  (UA.  I^a.  a.  v.),  and  Mr. 
Grove  (in  Smith,  ut  lop.')  ie|;arda  it  aa  ="  a  dancer," 
from  the  primitive  senae  of  the  root  ajn. 

Ha'gla  ("Ayio  or  'A/ia,  Vulg.  Aggia),  given  in  the 
Apocri-pba  (I  Etd.  v,  34)  aa  the  name  of  one  of  the 
"servaris  of  Solomon"  whose  "sons"  returned  to  Jem- 
aatem  after  the  exile;  instead  orHATTlL  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Eira  ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  W), 

Hagidgad.    See  Hon-iiA-auraAD. 

Hagiographa.  'A  yi6yi,afa  (//rf,  ITrWij,),  a  teim 
flrat  found  in  Epijihanius  (^Piutariaia,  p.  58),  who  uaeil 
it,  aa  well  aa  ypa^ia,  to  denote  the  third  ditiaion  of 
the  Scriptures,  called  by  the  Jewa  D'-a^nif,  or  the 
IKrimsj,  consisting  of jfre  iooii  [see  MhoILlothJ,  viz. 
the  three  poma  (nCK),  Job,Prorerta,  and  the  Faalma, 
and  tlie  two  books  of  ChmnicleaL 

These  diviwona  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Balh- 
m,  fcl.  1,  ed.  Amalerdam),  where  tbe  sacred  books  arc 
daanlied  under  the  Late,  the  ProphtU,  and  the  Wril- 
i^  (KttuUm-).  Thelast  are  thus  enumerated  (tr.): 
Buth,  the  book  (wplur)  of  J'sahns,  Job,  l-roverbs,  Eccle- 
rias(«>  {KohrUtk),  the  Song  of  Sonjpi,  Lamentationa, 
Daniel,  and  the  books  {mrgtOath)  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and 
Chronicles.  The  Jewish  wrilera,  however,  do  not  uni- 
formly foUow  this  arrangement,  aa  they  Bometimea  place 
the  I'salma  or  the  book  of  Job  first  among  the  hagio- 
grapha.  Jerome  gives  the  arrangement  followed  bv  the 
Jews  in  his  time.  He  observes  that  they  divided  the 
Scripturea  into  Hve  books  of  Moses,  eight  prophetical 
books  (viz.  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges  and  Kuth;  3.  Samuel; 
4.  Kinga;  6.  Isaiah;  6.  Jeremiah;  7.  Eiekid;  8.  The 
twelve  propheta),  aud  nine  Hagiagrapka,  viz.  1.  Job; 
2.  David,  live  parts;  3.  Sokmon,  three  parts;  4.  Kohe- 
leth;  e.  Canticles j  6.  Daniel,  7.  Uhronides;  8.  EMlns, 
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twoboakB[vii.EnBaiidNehcniiah];9.E8ther.  "Som^ 
however,"  he  adds,  "place  Ruth  and  Lamentations  amoag 
the  HBgii;^:rBpha  rather  than  among  the  prophetical 
books,"  We  tind  a  diflerent  arrangement  in  Jaeephssv 
who  reckons  thirteen  prophetical  books,  and  four  con- 
taining hymna  and  moral  precepts  {Ajiiim,  i,  8),  fnxn 
which  it  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of  JoaephiM 
the  Jews  comprised  many  books  among  the  prophet* 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Hagiofprapha.  It 
haa.  however,  been  conaidered  as  more  probable  that  J»< 
sephua  had  no  authority  from  manuscripts  forhisdaMi- 

The  eariiest  notice  which  we  And  of  lltcae  divisioDa 
is  that  contained  in  the  prologue  to  (he  book  of  Eocle- 
aiaaticua,  written  B.C  cir.  140,  the  author  of  whicli  re- 
feis  to  tbe  Law,  the  P^tphet^  and  Che  oikrr  book/ 1  by 
which  last  were  most  probably  meant  the  Hagiographa. 
Philo  also  speaks  of  the  Laws,  the  Prophets,  the  Hynma, 
and  the  other  books,  but  without  dasaifjing  them.  In 
the  New  Ttstament  we  find  three  corresponding  divia- 
ioiia  mentiomd,  viz.  Che  Law,  the  Propheta,  and  tha 
IWme;  which  laat  book  haa  been  auppoeed  to  haT« 
given  its  name  to  the  third  diviuon,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  Chen  being  the  flrat  in  the  catalogue  (Luke 
nx\v,  44).  Havemick.  however  iHimdImdt,  p.  78),  >up- 
poees  that  Luke  calls  tbe  Hagiographa  by  the  name  at 
Paalma,  rather  on  account  of  Che  poetical  character  of 
several  of  ilaparta.  The  "book  of  the  Propheta"  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  TeatamenC  as  a  distincc  volume 
(Acta  vii,  42,  where  the  passage  uidicated  ia  Am»  v,  25, 
26).  It  is  well  known  Chat  the  second  chua  was  divided 
by  the  Jews  iuto  Che  early  Pmphela,  vii.  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  Che  later  Prophet^  viz.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  (called  tbe  major  prophets),  and  tbe 
book  of  the  twelve  (minor)  propheta. 

When  this  divisun  of  books  was  Brat  introduced  it  ia 
now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Probably  it  commenced 
after  the  return  from  the  exile,  with  the  first  rurmatioD 
of  the  canon.  Still  more  difiicidt  ia  it  lo  ascertain  the 
principle  on  which  Che  cUasification  waa  formed.  The 
rabbinical  writers  maintun  that  the  authors  of  the  ATe- 
lubim  enjuyed  only  the  loweaC  degree  of  iiispiraCioo,  aa 
they  received  no  immediate  communication  from  tbe 
deity,  like  Chat  made  to  Hoscs^  to  whom  <iod  apoke  fees 
to  face;  and  that  they  did  not  receive  thrit  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  viaiona  and  dieama,  aa  was  the 
case  with  the  prophets  or  the  writers  of  the  second  class; 
butstillthatthey  felt  Che  INvine  S|>iric  resting  on  chem 
and  inspiring  them  with  auggestinus.  Tliis  is  the  view 
maintained  by  Abaitanel  {I'ra/.  in  Froph.  priorti,  foL 
W,  1),  Kimchi  {Pn^f.  in  Pialm.),  Maimonidfs  {Hon 
A'<^Ain,ii.45,p.8i7),  ami  EliasLevita  (ru6i);  which 
last  writer  defines  the  word  airo  to  mean  a  K»ri  lorif- 
tea  by  dirtne  bupimlim.  The  placing  of  Ruth  among 
the  Hagiographa,  and  especially  the  separation  of  UuD- 
enutiona  fmra  Jeremiah,  seems,  however,  to  be  irrecon* 
cilablc  with  this  hypnthesia;  nor  is  it  eaay  to  asrign  a 
satisfacIoTy  reason  why  Che  hialorical  boolcs  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kinga  should  be  placed  among  tbe 
ProphfU,  and  the  book  of  Chronicles  among  the  Hagio- 
^aphi.  The  reaaons  generally  anigned  for  this,  aa 
well  aa  for  placing  in  the  third  class  the  books  rf  Psalms, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  are  so  fanciful  and  unaatiahelory  aa  to 
have  led  Christian  wrilera  to  form  other  and  more  defi- 
nite claniHcalions.  It  will  aullice  to  mention  the  reason 
assigned  by  Kabbi  Kimchi  for  excluding  Daniel  from 
the  book  of  Prophet^viz.  that  he  has  not  equalled  tbe 
other  prophets  in  hia  visions  and  dieanu.  Others  as- 
aign  the  late  dale  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  the  reason  for 
Che  insertion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  some  historical  books, 
in  the  Hsgiographa,  inasmuch  aa  the  colkction  of  Che 
prophets  WSB  closed  aC  the  date  of  Che  compositioa  of 
this  book  (De  WeCte,  $  255).  BertbotdC,  who  is  of  this 
opinion  (EinUilung.  i,  70  sq.),  thinks  that  the  w     ~  " 
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ifdmoa  Mtacbtd  to  il  ^  but  herein  he  i>  oppoaed  by 
Ulmniek  (//omOBd,  p.  61).  Dt  V/ttU  (i  18}  aup- 
paan  (hu  the  Aim  two  diTinana  (the  fjiit  anii  the 
PrtfAm)  wtn  clowd  >  little  aner  the  time  of  Nehnoi- 
A  laKa\mn  t  Uhc.  ii,  13, 14),  ind  thu  perh^ia  at  the 
tad  af  the  IVnian  ptrioil  tha  Jewa  commencsil  the 
he  Hagiograpia,  which  long  reiniined 
id  open."  The  eoUection  o)'  the  Paalnu 
na  BM  ni  eocapletcd  when  the  two  Bnt  put*  were 
toBed.     See  KcmfBUi. 

b  baa  beoi  csiclnded  bnni  Halt,  zxiii,  Sb,  and  Luke 
ti,M,  collared  with  Luke  cut,  14,  that  u  the  Pulma 
vm  the  lira,  k>  wen  Chnnida  the  Um  book  in  the 
HagiofniUu  (CaqBor,  /nlrod.  iv,  36).  If;  when  Jeaui 
i^e  i£  the  righicoin  Uood  ihtd  ftim  the  blood  of 
thd  (Uen.  ir,  S>  to  that  i^  Zecboiah,  be  Kferred,  ai 
PfMM,  to  Zeehailah,  the  ion  irf' 
r,  SO,  !1),  tbne  ippean  a  pecnl- 
tbe  appMl  to  the  flnt  and  the  laM 
The  book  of  Chranklea  aliU  bcdda 
Ike  iatf  ptooe  IP  the  Hebrew  Bihka,  which  an  all  v- 
mged  wmrding  to  the  thtvefbld  dirinon.  The  late 
dale  gf  Chronidea  may  in  mow  meame  account  lor  its 
atpamkn  froio  the  ixidt  of  King* ;  and  thia  ground 
boU  ^ood  wbetber  we  flx  the  era  of  the  chnnicleT, 
with  Zmsi,  at  about  &C.  !60,  or,  with  Hoven,  we  con- 
BBTe  hiBi  to  hare  been  a  roaoKcr  contemporary  of  Ne- 
fciMili,  and  to  ban  written  about  EC.  400  (^KriliKtit 
r«mau4n|f  Afar  de  SOHieie  Ckromit,  Bonn,  18B4). 
TV  rafumaiM  of  the  eximence  of  ■  few  acknowl- 
edged kUT  aiUitioai.  aoch  as  1  Ciaon.  iii,  lS-24,  does 
■M  loilitatc  a^inat  tUa  hypolbeaia,  aa  these  may  have 
btn  tapfErd  by  tbe  laN  editor.  See  Chro^icleu, 
Boou  o»,  De  Wcue  aioceiTea  that  the  jtenealoKy  in 
Ibk  paMge  eooMa  down  only  to  tiie  third  geneiation 
aAa  Nebomah.     See  Casox  op  ficnit^iliE. 

Hw  wori  ItatpograpAa  a  once  used  by  Jerome  in  a 
pMBfiv  aenaa.  Spealdng  of  Tobit,  he  aiaens  that  the 
Jewi.«ittiiig  off  thia  book  ftom  the  catalogue  of  the  di- 
Toe  Scriptaitt,  place  it  aotoi^  those  book*  which  they 
ofl  Hofiagrapia.  Again,  of  Jadilh  he  Myi,  "  Bj  the 
Jew*  it  if  read  aBoag  the  Hagiograpba,  whoae  author- 
ity i*  not  Migiifni  to  conflnn  debated  poinr»r  Liit,  aa 
'jer  of  USS.  read 
lie  reading,  it  ia 
e  wnd  Hagiographa,  used  in 
e  book  of  To)nC  has  arinen  flrom  the  mi*- 
'O  words  were  in  the  Hid- 
dk  AgH  frequently  used  as  aynonymoua.  Sec  Devte- 
Bi-cA^oxicAi.  ~  Hagiognpha'  has  also  been  used  by 
CteiAiaB  wriiaa  aa  ayDonymous  with  Holy  Scriptnie. 

The  Alexandrian  tranalalon  have  not  been  guided 
by  ibt  threefold  diviskm  in  cheit  arrangement  uf  the 
book*  a  Sctiptnn.  The  diifertnl  H38.  of  the  Sept. 
il»n>7  in  lUa  rennet.  In  the  Vatican  Codex  (which 
the  pciated  editiao*  chieHy  follow)  Totjit  and  Jiiilith  are 
flaced  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  \Visdom  and 
Ecdewsuciw  faHom  Caotick*.  Bamch  and  Ijmenta- 
tiaB  fcOow  Jereniab,  and  the  CHd  Teaamert  conclude* 
with  (Iw  (bur  bnoki  of  UBccBbee&  Luther  (who  intro- 
^rcd  intD  the  Bible  a  peculiar  arrangemenl,  which  in 
■be  OU  Teaumeni  has  been  followed  in  the  English 
on)  wa»  the  flnt  who  separated  the  ca- 
al  fmn  ibe  other  books,  Not  only  do  the  Alex- 
.  the  fathers,  and  Lulbei  diRrr  from 
41  of  the  ssfred  books, 
b«  WBDOg  the  Jew*  thenuKlres  the  Tatoiudists  and 
Itmaniai,  and  the  Germau  and  Spanish  HSS.  follow 
sack  a  di^BTBt  anaiigeuiant.  See  Bdlb. 
HacU>lati7.  SeeSjii:TT«,WoBSHir  of. 
HaUratll.     See  ri-HA-HtBoru. 

a  distinguished  German  Protestant 
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Saxony,  Uaich  27,  1792.  Hia  bther  died  before  be 
was  nine  yean  old,  but  hi*  pastor,  St<M»en,  generously 
instructed  the  orphan  with  his  own  son,  and  secured  his 
admisHon  to  the  gymouium  at  Ei^hen,  In  181D 
Hahn  entered  the  Univernty  of  Ldpaic,  where,  he  teOs 
US  (Preface  to  LiArbue/i  dri  ckrinUchm  Glaubnt,  2d 
ed.),  he  lost  bis  early  faith  and  peace,  the  fruits  of  a  pi- 
ous mother's  teaching*,  and  became  imbued  with  the 
pTCrailing  rationalism.  After  a  three-yean'  course,  in 
which,  beaidea  adding  to  his  stock  of  classic  and  ihco- 
loi;ical  learning,  he  had  studied  Oriental  languagta  and 
literature,  apecially  Svriac  and  Arabic,  he  engaged  in 


theological  school  at  Wittenberg,  where,  under  hapfuet 
religious  iiiflucDcea  and  Inspirations,  he  regained  his 
loat  faith  and  peace,  and  was  henceforth  active  in  seek- 
ing to  impart  them  to  other  minds  and  hearts.  In  IS19 
he  was  appointed  profeesor  extraordinary,  and  in  18St 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Kunig^>erg,  and  during  bta  occupancy  of  that  post  pub- 
lished Bardtumn,  Gntaficin,  Sgivrvm  primvt  ligmiob- 
gut  (Leipsic,  1819),  a  work  which  earned  fur  him  the 
doctorate  of  theology.  This  was  fotlowed  by  several 
other  publications  in  patristic  literature,  via.  De  jwwj 
MaraanU  {\«ia):—Aiitilhaa  Maraomt,Hc.  {ItSX)-.^ 
Ika  Emngrlium  Marciota,  etc.  (1823):  — /le  CuiuM 
Maraomi  <1824)  ■^Chhlomathm  Synoca,  t.  S.  J-:pkne- 
mi,  etc.  (in  conjuncliun  with  Sciffert)  (lUib);  beudes 
treatises  in  several  periodicals.  Being  called  in  1826  to 
the  profGBBoTBhip  of  theology  in  the  Uni^'eruty  of  Lei]^ 
sic,  Hahn  was  Ibrown  into  the  midst  of  theological  con- 
troversy, and  gave  expresuon  to  hi*  antagonim  to  the 
Rationalists  in  his  treatise  De  Ralionaliina,  qui  didtur. 


Indoie  ft  qua  et 


(Leipsic,  1827},  in  which  he  asserts  the  necessity  of 
supranalural  revelation,  and  the  inability  of  man  by 
nature  to  attain  "certain  and  complete  knowledge  of 
religious  truths,"  and  aims  to  show  historically  that 
ratJMialiam  had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Church  aa 
hoalile  to  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  the  offspring  of 
naturalism  and  deism.  He  developed  this  antagonism 
still  further  in  his  OJiae  ErUdnaig  an  die  rrangdiKkt 
Kirrhe  zmathit  w  Saehm  und  Frrutttn  (1827),  where- 
in be  maintains  that  Bationalists  cannot  be  consdered 
as  Christian  teacben,  and  ought  in  contcirnce  to  with- 
draw from  the  evangelical  Church.  Hia  efforts  in  tkvor 
of  evangelical  orthodoxy  were  continued  in  hb  Ltir- 
barh  da  diTiMlichm  GlauUm  (1838;  2d  ed.  IS&T),  and 
Semdtckrriben  an  Brrlieintidtr  Sier  die  Loge  df  Chri^ 
lealAuBU  m  umertr  Ztit  and  dai  I'trhSllnia  rJiriillirAer 
Thtologie  lur  Wiunueia/I  iibtriaup  (1882).  The  last 
work  especially  led  to  liis  call  to  Bnvlau  in  1838  as  pro- 
fenor,  and  hia  ^ipoiiilinMit  as  connMorial  counsellor,  a 
poeition  of  great  importance  in  the  diiecLon  of  ecclesi- 
astical aSkirs.  In  IS44  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent for  Silcaia,  which  post  be  fflled  until  his  death, 
Hay  13, 1868,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  exert  coc- 
siderable  influence  in  behalf  of  the  evangelical  party 
among  the  clergy.  The  moet  important  of  his  writings 
not  already  mentioned  are,  Bibt^Jiii  der  Symbob  uid 
GlaubeTUrrgrbi  der  apatlal.-ctrlholitfkin  Ktrelu  (1842): 
—nrobgitei-lirrUirhe  Amalm  (Breslau,  1842-44):— 
D<u  Brimiiliiift  drr  eraiigtiiirlien  Kircht  knd  ilit  ordi- 
waoTittht  VtrpJSditmg  ikrtr  Diemr  (1847)  i—Dai  Br- 
taaihiia  drr  rvangeliKkea  KirrAt  in  <rnm  IrrAalhiuH 
zudmdtrr6tiriidttnuMdgriteiiieheK  (JHiS) -^Frtdigltn 
and  Bfdt»  utUrr  dnt  Bnrrgungm  ia  Kirrhe  vwl  Slaai 
trildftt  J.  1830  (W:ri).  See  obituary  notice  of  Hahn 
in  the  AOgemrine  KircAen-Zfiluug  for  1863,  No,  76-77, 
and  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life  up  to  18S0  in 
Dietzsch's  HomUrl.Jaunial,  1830,  vol,  U,  pt.  i;  Henog^ 
Btai-KoeyUop.  xix,  698  sq, ;  Hoefer,  Nous.  Biog.  Ghii- 
rafr,  xxiii,164iA'«o,/li>vr.Cycft^viii,634.  (J.W,H.) 
Hmbn,  Helariob  Aagvit,  eldest  son  of  August 
Hahn,  was  bom  at  K-inigsberg  June  19, 1821,  and  died 
Dec  I,  1861,  at  (Irei&wakL  After  having  studied  at 
finalau  and  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  Old-Testa- 
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meat  ex^cds  uid  theology.    He  wti  (alar  (pritat- 

doeail)  4t  Breslau  in  1Mb,  went  tlwnoe  in  1»1S  W  K6- 
nigibvrg  u  pnf«or  n^  iaierim  on  the  death  oT  Hir- 
vemick,  uid  in  1851  bcomc  profesaor  extimonlittiiy, 
■nd  in  1860  ordinary  profswir  at  GreiDiwald,  nicceed- 
ing  KoMguun.  He  e<liCed  HitTemick'a  VorUwgm 
Otr  dk  Thfologit  da  A.  TelawiaUt  (1848).  Hii  chief 
works  Ke,  ■  ilinsenBiion  He  Spe  immortatitalii  mi  Vrt. 
Tettam-ctc;  Vtterit  lalam.  futtmlia  de  Satura  Itomiim 
(IWO)  ■.—Cowmti^aT  uber  daiBuck  fliod  {I860)  :—VlKr- 
nlBitg  uwJ  J-yUSrung  da  Hoka  Liida  (1852) :—  Hr- 
U^rung  iron  Jruiiu  Kapild  40-46  (fonning  \-oL  iii  rf 
Drechnler'i  commenUT)'  <Hi  lauah,  I8fi7) :— Cmmaitar 
Ober  dai  PmUperbiidk  Siihme-t  (\a&)).  Hitworiuavinoe 
the  care  and  fidelity  which  chanclariied  the  man,  biit 
his  eriticiama  are  aometimes  raarked  by  great  babUicae. 
He  was  a  man  otiuUd  temper  and  great  purity  or  char- 
acter. See  AUi,maneKirditii-Ztily<ig  far  im2,tio,mi 
Iloizog,  Heal-JiiKyUop.  xix,  697.     (J.  W.  H.) 

Halm.  Miohftttl,  ■  Gemian  iheosophial,  was  bom 
Feb.  2,  1758,  at  AlKlorf,  near  Bitblingen,  Wurtember^. 
The  Min  of  ■  peasant,  he  was  troai  early  youth  under 
the  influence  of  profouod  religious  convictions,  and  lie- 
vulcd  himself,  in  retirement,  to  the  atudy  of  the  Bible, 
aud  of  the  wcnrka  of  ptominent  theosophists,  as  Bebmen 
ami  Oeiinger.  He  clumed  to  receive  Ihim  Goil  tpecial 
revdaliuns,  and  wrote  down  thdr  contents,  Ai  ■  ipeali- 
er  in  the  mreCingg  of  the  IleCtus  he  attracted  Jaige 
cromis,  was  seveial  times  summoned  before  the  consis- 
tory lu  defend  himself  against  Ihe  chsrge  of  heresy,  but 

IS  finally  allowed  to  spend  the  last  twenty-fc 


of  his  Lfe  without  funher 


moyan 


e  upon  an  estate  e 


the  duchess  Fraiicisca  of  Wnnembcrg.  There  he  died 
in  great  peace  in  ISIO.  The  foUowers  of  Halm,  called 
the  MMtUaai,  constitute  au  organized  commnnion 
which  has  never  sepuateil  from  the  Slate  Church,  but 
the  memben  of  which  annually  meet  for  consultation, 
and,  in  particular,  for  making  proviaion  fur  the  poor. 
The  celebrated  colony  of  KorMhal  (q.  v.),  near  Stutl- 
gatd,  wn  organiied  under  Ihe  direct  influence  of  Hahn. 
The  works  ol  Hahn,  which  contain  a  complete  specula- 
tive theoeophy,  have  heen  published  at  Tubingen  in  12 
t-als.  (1819  »).).  Several  of  his  hymiii  were  received 
by  Albeit  Knapp  into  the  hyuui-book  which  he  prepared 
fortheuseoflhe  Slate  Church.  Like  many  of  the  Wlli^ 
temberg  PieIist^  Hahn  belie^-ed  in  Ihe  linal  lesloialion) 
of  all  things. — Itaug,  Dit  Sebe  dtr  MiditStmer,  in  Stti~ 
iSiai  drr  tvimg.  GeMidikeit  WUrUmbtryt,  vaL  xl ;  Ill- 
gen,  Itul.  tieoUig.  ZntMckriP,  1841 ;  Ridner,  KinM.  Of 
idir/iltWIirtiBitrffti  Hmogiliral-ICiinliLv.fH.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Hal  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  8).    See  Al 

HaU.     See  Ben-hail. 

Hall !  (xaipt.  fjairr,  as  often  rendered;  "farewell" 
also),  a  salutation,  imponiiig  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of 
the  person  addressed  (Luke  1,  '^ ;  in  mockery,  Matl. 
xxvii,  29,  etc).  It  is  now  seldom  used  among'  us,  but 
was  cuatomar}-  among  our  Saxon  anceolore,  and  import- 
ed as  much  as  "  Joy  to  you,"  or  "  Health  to  you  ;*  in- 
cluding in  the  temi  health  all  kinds  of  pnelieiily.— Cal- 
met, «.  V.    See  GREETi^ia. 

HaU  C1^3,  iurruT,  xoXaCa),  or  congealed  rain,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  clivinc  vengeance  npon  kinRdoms  snd 
nations,  tltc  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  people.  As  a 
hail-storm  is  generally  accompanieil  by  lightning,  and 
aeems  lo  he  prwluced  by  a  certain  eleclricol  state  of  the 
almoaphcre,  so  we  Hnd  in  Scriplura  huil  and  firr,  i.  e. 
%hlning,  mentioned  together  (Eiod,  ix,  SB ;  compare 
Job  xxxviii,  21,  23;  Psa.  cv,  82;  Ixxviil,  48;  cxlriii, 
8;  sviii,  13).  See  PtAaiiKS  of  Eovit.  That  hail, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  abaolulely  unknown  in  EgypI, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mansleben  and  Mancunys, 
who  had  heard  it  thunder  during  their  stay  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  former  on  the  Istof  Januaiy,  and  Ihe  latter  on 
thelTthand  18th  oftheaame  month;  oaiheMmeday 
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it  also  faitttd  there.  Vvrry  also  remarin  that  it  hall^ 
though  seldom,  in  Jannarv  and  February  at  Cairo.  Po- 
oocke  even  saw  hail  mingled  with  rain  Ul  at  Fium  in 
February  (compare  Fxod.  ix,  B4).  Korte  also  uw  hul 
faU.  Jomard  says, "  [  have  several  timefl  seen  even  hail 
at  Alexandria."  Vohi^  mentions  a  hul-elorm  which 
he  saw  erowng  over  Hount  Sinai  into  that  country^ 
some  of  whose  frozen  stooesbe  galhoed;  "and  so,"  he 
says,  "  I  drank  iced  water  in  EgypL"  Hul  was  abu 
the  means  made  use  of  by  (kxl  ft>r  defeating  an  annjr 
of  Ibe  kings  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x,  II).  In  this  prnsaga 
it  ia  said, "  The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  lk«n  heav- 
en upon  them" — L  e.  hail-aunea  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  capable  of  doing  dreadful  execution  in  their 
fall  from  beaven.  Some  commentators  are  of  opinim 
thai  Ihe  miracle  consisted  of  real  stones,  from  the  cip- 

ceding  clause ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneoas,  for  thero 
are  many  instances  on  rMwil  of  hail-stones  of  enormoua 
uxe  and  weight  falling  in  different  countries,  so  as  to 
do  immoBse  injury,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  animals 
and  men.  In  Palestine  and  the  neighboiiiig  regiona, 
hail-fltonea  are  frequent  and  severe  in  the  mountainous 
districts  snd  along  the  caasts;  but  in  the  plains  and 
deserts  hail  scarcely  ever  Adls.  In  the  elevated  region 
of  Northern  PeniB  the  hail-stones  are  frequently  so  vi- 
olent as  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  Oelds;  and  in  Com. 
Porter's  Lrttenfrom  ConVanHitopU  mtd  ilt  tjarirati  (i, 
44)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  tcrriflc  hoil- 
stnrm  that  occurred  on  the  Bosphorui  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  which  fully  bears  out  the  above  and  other  Scrip* 
lure  represenlalions.  Many  of  Ihe  lumps  picked  up  af- 
ter the  storm  weighed  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  In 
Isa.  xxviii,  3,  which  denounces  ihe  approaching  dc> 

ed.  Kail  is  mentioned  as  a  tlivine  judgment  by  the 
nrophet  Haggai  (ii,  IT).  The  destnclion  of  the  Assyr- 
ian army  is  pointed  out  in  laa,  xxx,  SO.  Eiektel  (xiii, 
11)  represents  the  wall  daubed  with  unlempered  mortar 
as  bnng  destroyed  by  great  haU-sloDea.  Abo  in  hia 
prophecy  agunst  G(^  (xxxviii,  22)  he  employs  the 
same  a>-mbol  (compare  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  hail  and  lire 
mingled  with  blood,  mentioned  in  Rev.  viii,  T,  are  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  commotions  of  nations.  The  great 
hail,  in  Rev.  xi,  19,  denotes  great  and  heavy  judgmeota 

the  enemies  of  Ime  religion ;  and  the  grievous  storm, 

xvi,  21,  represents  something  similar,  and  far  more 
severe.  So  Horace  (Oda,  i,  2) ;  comp.  Virgil  (^^n.  iv, 
120, 161 ;  be,  669)  and  Livy  (ii,  G2,  and  xxi-i,  11). 

HAII.-STOSK  (n^3  1=K,c'iea  banid',  a  lone  e/haiH. 
See  above. 

Halme,  John,  a  soldier  in  the  English  army,  and 
one  ofMr.  Wesley's  preochetB.  He  was  bom  at  Shafte»- 
bui^-,  DoiBclsblre,  in  1710,  and  was  bred  a  garrlcner.  and 
Bflerwanis  a  button-maker.  From  early  life  he  lii~ed 
in  great  wickedness,  and  in  constant  agony  of  convic- 
tion. In  1739  he  cnlisleil  in  a  regiment  of  dragoniia, 
and  some  time  after  he  was  cnnverteii ;  hut,  beit;g  very 
isnorant,  he  alternately  lost  and  regained  his  hope,  but 
constantiy  laboieil  lo  save  others.  At  last  he  heard 
and  convened  with  Mr.  Wesle>',  much  to  hia  comroit. 
The  rcRimenl  was  sent  to  Flanders  in  1743,  from  which 
lime  till  Feb.  1745,  he  was  in  despair  and  grvat  agony. 
At  that  time,  while  marching  into  Germany,  his  evi- 
dence of  pardon  retumBl,  and,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's lellers,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  he  showed  great  gallantry.  In  May, 
t'44.  the  army  went  to  Bruaels,  and  here  his  labors 
were  the  means  of  a  great  and  lemaricable  revival  in 
the  army  and  city.  Part  of  the  time  Haime  had  six 
preachers  under  him,  although  the  r^ular  chaplains 
opposed  him.  But  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  geo* 
ert)  Ponsonby  were  his  (Hends  and  iiatrona,  and  hia 
piety  of  life,  and  the  valor  of  his  "  Methodists"  in  every 
battle,  commanded  univeml  admiratioD  and  reifiect. 
On  the  Glh  of  April,  1746,  he  ftQ  into  dewoir,  and  froa 
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Ibt  Ut  he  Ered  fu-  Iwcnlj-  yeui "  in  agony  of  Kiul  i 
_M  in  the  linw,  in  Gemunv,  EngUnd,  Irduid,  he 
■Kd  DM  with  all  the  eoerej"  of  deffidi  (o  Ubrv, 
|R*cluiiK  iiflen  20  ur  SO  time!  ■  week,  uhI  ueing  thou- 
■nk  gf  snla  cotiTened  under  hia  eDrwU,  while  his  own 
■ml  wB  filM  wjih  uiguish  UHi  daikneaa.  At  the  end 
iiaia  taae  he  once  mote  obuined  the  evidence  of  ic- 
atUDoe  wiih  G«L  He  died  Aug.- 18, 1784,  al  Whit- 
dBCh,ia  Umpohire.— JacluDO, /.on  nf  Karlg  lUrth' 
"1  i  SUvena, /JiHoiy  o/ MfliuJum, 


Bab  (pnpeil?  ^Sb,  tear',  SpiS)  is  ftequently 
iHcd  in  Scripture,  chieflj*  wilh  reTerencc  (o  the  iiead. 
!■  nRdj  anirthiiig  hu  the  caprice  oT  raihion  been 

■«  KiikinglT  i<i:t[daye(l  tbaa  in  the  various  forma 
■bdlthr  use  of  different  countiiM  and  «gw  has  pre- 
nibid  te  diefweing  of  iIiIb  natunl  cureiing  of  the 
lad.    SeeULAD. 

I.  Of  Uk  more  ancient  nationi,  the  Egyptiara  appeal 
Mkan  been  the  rnont  unifonn  tti  their  habits  reg«nlin(! 
i,  aod,  in  lume  respects  also,  the  meet  peculiar.  W( 
Ion  bun  Herodoioi  (ti,  36,  iii,  V2)  Chat  they  let  the 
harufilieir  hedil  and  beard  grow  ouly  when  they  wen 
ia  aoDiiii^,  and  that  they  shaved  it  at  other  times. 
Eim  in  the  case  of  younj;  children  they  weia  wniit  to 
■tavt  Hk  head,  leaving  only  a  few  locka  on  the  front, 
adei,  BHl  lnKli,  as  an  emlkm  of  youth.  In  the  caie  of 
nnl  chiUtoi,  thoae  on  the  ndee  were  coreied  and  iii- 
di^l  D  a  hag,  which  hung  down  conapicuoiialy  as  a 
Wgc  al  princely  rank  (^VilkiaMin,  ii,  S27,  SSS).     ••  So 


f«ials>  were  (her,"  sari  WlUunson,  "on  this  poiiil, 
italic  hare  twjrfccied  it  was  a  sobject  nf  reprmch  and 
™Stile;  and  whenereT  Ihcy  intemleil  til  convey  (he 
•tatf  aman  of  low  condition,  or  «  jjovenly  person,  (he 
■««•  itpnaenied  him  with  a  beanl"  (Annnil  fj/si>- 
I™,  iii,  BT).  Slaves  akn,  when  brought  fhim  foreign 
'WMrifs,  having  beards  on  them  at  their  airival,  "were 
■'Aer^  [0  mufiirm  to  Ihe  ckuily  habits  of  ibeir  mas- 
>mi  ihar  beards  and  heads  were  shaveil,  and  they 
'H'ed  a  cl»e  eap,"  This  universal  practice  among 
*  l^Ey(«iani  explains  the  inddental  notice  in  the  life 
'■*n»lih,  that  before  going  in  to  Pharaoh  he  shaved 
Jorif  n™.  ili.  H),  ill  nKM  other  placea  he  would 
WnmUni  his  hair  and  Irimmeil  his  beard,  but  on  iio 
•°*B|  hare  iJiaved  it.  The  practice  was  carried  there 
to  such  a  length  prob- 
ably from  the  tenden- 

.  generate  the  fleas  and 
otber  rermiii  which 
nestle  in  the  hair ; 
and   hence  also  the 
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dicate  that  notions  of  cleanlinesa  did  not  alone  regulate 
the  practice,  that  the  women  still  ware  thiir  natural 
hair,  long  and  plaited,  often  reaching  down  in  the  form 
of  strings  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  shoulder-blades.  Many 
of  the  female  mumtniea  have  been  found  with  their  hair 
thus  plaited,  and  in  good  preaervalion.  The  modem 
ladies  of  E^-pt  come  but  little  behind  (heii  sisters  of 
rennet  (see  Lane's  ifadem  Effgp- 


s.  i,  60). 


while  11 


I)  Ihdt 


day  (Herod,  ii,  37), 


tomed  to  wo 
;ted  that  ■■  ihcy  far  «i 
Wilkinson,"tlie  comfort  and  owbiess  „.  ...v  «.„,.,.... 
turiian,  the  reticulated  tcnture  of  the  ftrouiid-work  on 
which  the  hair  was  fasleiieil  allovring  the  heal  of  the 
head  to  escape,  while  Ihe  liair  rffcctusllv  prouclnl  it 
from  Ihe  sun"  (^  wc.  iijjrf.  iii,  864).  J^phus  (/,t/^, 
g  11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair  {r,p,e,r^  ««;,,) 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  dicguiac.  Among  the 
Medea  the  wig  was  worn  b>-  Ihe  upper  classea  (Xenonh. 
CVrof,.  i,  8,  2).     See  He.\i>-di<ess. 

2.  The  predsely  opposite  practice,  as  rrganli  men, 
wovdd  seem  to  liave  prevailed  among  the  ancient  As- 
syrians, and,  indeed,  among  the  Asiatics  generally.     In 
iho  AMyiian  sculptutes  the  hair 
always  apiieais  long,  combed  cloee. 
ly  down  u|ion  ihe  head,  and  abed- 
ding  itself  in  a  mass  of  curls  on  lh( 
ihouUcia.    "The  beanl  also  wai 
allowed  to  grow  tn  its  fidl  length, 
and,  descenduig  low  on  the  breast, 
was  diviiled  into  two  or  Ihree  rowi 
of  curls.     The  mustache  was  alic 
carefully  trimmed  and  curled  al 
>he   ends"    (LayardV  AVnnr*,  ii,  Assjrlan. Manner  of 
S27).     Herodotus  Ukewise  testifies      vearlnE  the  Hair. 
that  the  Babvloniaiui  woie  their      SfriSS.'sInK™! 
"             _  (i,  135).     The  very  long  ' 

hair,  huwerer,  that  appears  in  the  figures  on  the  monu- 
is  supposed  ID  have  been  panly  false,  c  sort  of 
1 aildto  the  eUcct  of  the  natural  hair.    The 

ranging  the  hair  and  beard  ajipears  ahnosi  fnppish  In 
with  their  stem,  martial  chstacler  (Lsyarct's 
,  ii,  '^54).  See  IiR.*m..  The  practice  of  Ihe 
Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair  ra- 

length,  the  liessea  hanging  down  to  the  brcasl,  and 

netimes  lo  the  waist,  affording  subnintial  protectinn 

Ihe  head  and  neck  against  the  vtulence  of  Ihe  sim's 

™  (Biirckhardfs  \o/ri,  i,  49;  ^'ellslrd's  Tranb,  i, 

SB,  53,  7B). 

Among  the  ancient  Greek*,  Ihe  genera)  sdmiratina 
of  long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  numen,  is  erideiiced  by 
■  expicssinn  Mpt,w/Jiiwi.ric 'A^oioi  ("well-combed 
Greeks"),  so  often  occurring  in  Homerj  and  by  Ihe 
ring,  which  paaed  current  among  Ihe  people,  that 
nair  was  the  cheapest  ofomsmente;  and  in  the  rtpre- 
senlationi  of  their  ilivinitiea,  especially  llacchus  and 
Ajwllo,  whose  bng  locka  were  a  itymbol  of  perpetual 
youth.    But  the  practie*  varied.    While  the  Spertana 


in  Hnnner  oTwesring  the  Batr.    (Hope's  Ouftnnsi.} 

lier  time*  wore  the  hair  long,  and  men  as  well  as 

n  were  wont  to  have  it  tied  In  a  knot  over  the 

crown  of  the  head,  at  a  later  period  they  were  acciis- 

ned  to  wear  it  short.     Among  the  Athenians,  also,  iti 

understood  the  later  practice  varied  somewhat  &mI  C 
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tbc  eulier,  thou^  the  inronnalion  u  1»  ipedfic  The 
Rddhiu  passed  throogh  aimilar  chingea:  in  more  in- 
dent times  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beanl  waa  aUuwed 
to  grow ;  but  abuut  three  canlunes  beTore  the  Chrudan 
an  baibera  began  lo  be  introduced,  and  men  luuallj 
imre  the  hair  short.  Shaving  was  also  cmtomary,  and 
a  long  beard  was  regaided  aa  a  mark  uf  abvenliaeaa. 
An  instance  even  occuis  of  a  man,  M.  Lirius,  who  had 
been  banished  for  a  lime,  being  ordered  by  the  ceneon 
lo  have  bis  beard  ihavol  before  he  enlcnd  the  senate 
(Livy,  xxrii,  84).    See  Diadeh. 

This  later  practiee  miut  have  been  quite  genenl  in 
Uie  Goepel  age,  so  far  as  the  head  ia  concerned,  among 
the  eouiitrlES  which  witnessed  the  labors  of  the  apoalk 
Paul,  since,  in  his  SrM  epiatlc  lo  the  Corinthiana,  he  le- 
ftrs  lo  it  aa  an  acknowledged  and  nearij  univenal  fact. 
"Dolh  not  even  nature  iiaclf  teach  }^>u,"  he  asked, 
"  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  ■  aham*  to  him  ? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her ;  for 
her  bair  is  given  her  for  a  covering"  (1  Cor.  xi,  14, 16). 
The  only  person  among  the  more  ancient  Israelites  who 
i*  exprnaly  menlioned  as  having  done  in  ordinary  life 
what  a  here  designated  a  shame,  is  Absalom ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  historian  notice*  the  ex- 
travagant regard  he  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  tiii  bajr 
not  obecurcly  intimatea  that  it  was  eatcemed  a  piece  of 
foppish  elTeminacy  <2  Ssm.  niv,  26).  To  the  Corinlhi- 
onslhe  letter  of  Paul  was  intended  to  admhilster  a  time- 
ly teprooT  for  allowing 


h,byc. 


the  se^ca,  threatened  a  baneful 
alsi  and  that  not  only  the  Christian  converts  in  chat 
dty,  but  the  primitive  Church  generally,  were  led  by 
this  sdmonirion  to  adopt  aimpler  habits,  is  evident  from 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial 
under  the  asmimed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved 
to  the  satisfacliun  of  the  Judge  lo  be  an  impostor  by  the 
luxuriant  and  friiiled  appearance  of  his  hair  {Tertu!- 
lian,  ApoL;  Fleury,  /^  .Vauri  <Ju  Ckrilirima).  See 
Bhaviho.  With  regard  to  women,  the  posseauon  of 
long  and  luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an  e«- 
sentUI  attribute  uf  the  sex — a  graceful  and  modest  cov- 
ering provided  by  nature;  and  yet  the  same  apostle 
elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii,  9)  concurs  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii,  9) 
ui  launching  severe  invectives  against  the  ladies  of  bis 
day  for  the  pride  and  passionate  fondneaa  they  displayed 
In  the  elaborate  decorations  of  their  head-dress.  See 
Plaitino  thk  Haib.  As  the  hair  was  pre-eminently 
the  "instrument  of  their  pride"  (Eick.  xvi,  89,  margin), 
■11  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  art  were  exhausted  to 
set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load  it  with  the  most  dar- 
iling  (inery;  and  many,  when  they  died,  caused  thebr 
longest  locks  to  be  cut  ofl;  and  placed  separately  in  an 
am,  lo  be  deposited  in  their  lomb  as  the  most  precious 
■nil  valueil  relics.  In  the  daily  use  of  coameCka,  they 
bestowed  the  most  astonishing  pains  in  arranging  their 
long  hair,  sometimes  twisting  it  round  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  where,  and  at  the  temples,  by  the  aid  of  gum, 
which  they  knew  as  well  as  the  modem  belles,  they 
vrrought  it  inio  a  variety  of  elegant  and  fanciful  devices 
— flgutes  of  coronets,  harps,  wreaths,  diadems,  emblems 
of  public  temples  and  conquered  cities,  being  formed  by 
the  mimic  skill  of  the  andent  friseur;  or  else  plaiting  il 
into  an  incredible  number  of  Ireases,  which  hung  down 
the  back,  and  which,  when  necessaiy,  were  lengthened 
by  ribbons  so  as  to  reach  to  the  ground,  and  were  kept 
at  full  stretch  by  the  weight  of  vatious  wreaths  of 
pearb  and  gold  fastened  at  intervals  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity. From  some  Syrian  coins  in  his  possession 
Hirtmann  (Die  ntbrafrian  am  Paliliiehf)  has  given  this 
description  of  the  style  uf  Ihe  Hebrew  coiffure;  and 
many  ancient  busts  and  portraits  which  have  been  dis- 
covered exhibit  so  chMe  a  resemUance  to  those  of  East- 
em  ladies  in  the  present  day  as  to  show  that  the  same 
elaborate  and  gorgeous  disposition  of  their  hair  has  been 
the  pride  of  Oriental  females  in  every  age.  (See  beluw.) 
From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  promise  head  of  hair 
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arcae  «  variety  of  snpentitioae  and  emUematic  obKrv- 
aneee,  sneh  as  shaving  parts  of  Ihe  head,  or  cmpping  it 
in  a  particular  fono ;  parents  dedicating  Ihe  hair  of  in- 
fanu  (Tertullian,  Dt  Amna)  lo  the  gods;  young  wom- 
en theirs  at  their  marriage,  warriors  after  a  sueceasful 

ing  it  up  on  oonsecrated  treo,  or  lieposiiing  it  in  tan- 
pies;  buri-ing  it  in  Ihe  tomb  of  friends,  as  Achilles  did 
at  (he  funeral  of  Palrodus;  besitlea  shaving,  cuuiug  off, 
or  plucking  it  out,  as  some  people  did ;  or  allowing  it  lo 
grow  ui  sordid  negligence,  as  was  the  |iractice  with  oth- 
ers, according  aa  the  calamity  that  befell  them  was  oom- 
moii  or  eitraordtnaiy,  and  thdr  grief  was  mild  or  vio- 
lenL     See  CuTTiMoa  m  the  Flesh. 

4.  The  Hebiewa  were  fully  alive  to  the  iDiportance 
of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  peiaooal  beauly,  whether 
aa  seen  in  the  "  cuiied  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth 
(Cant.  V,  II),  or  in  the  "crown  of  glory"  that  enorded 
the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi,Bl).  Yet,  while  they 
encouraged  the  growth  of  hair,  they  observed  the  nat- 
ural distinction  between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  wom- 
en lo  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii,  98 ;  John  xi,  3 ;  1  Cor.  xi, 
6  sq.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frequent  clip- 
pings lo  a  modetale  length.  This  difference  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  Ihe 
Egyptians,  arose,  no  doultt,  partly  from  nalnnl  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  legal  etiactmcnta,  and  to  some  eilesU 
from  certain  nationid  usages  of  wide  exleuL 

(a.)  Clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain  maimer,  and  olfcr- 
ing  the  locks,  was  in  eariy  times  connected  with  relig- 
ious worship :  many  of  Ihe  Ari^iane  practised  a  pecul- 
isr  tonsure  in  honor  of  their  god  Orotal  (Herod.  iu,B), 
and  hence  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  tbe 
comera  (HSfB,  lil,  the  txirmils')  of  tbdr  heads'  (Lev. 
xix,27),meanitigthe  locks  along  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, and  behind  Ihe  <»rs.  (See  Allcneck,  Coma  ffe- 
6n«'ruin,Titeh.  1695.)  This  tonsure  is  described  in  the 
ScpU  by  a  peculiar  expresaion,  viiruir  (  =  thc  daasicBl 
ojto'^iDw),  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  n"'X^a 
(comp.  Bochart,  Canaan,  i,  6,  p.  B79).  That  the  prac 
tie*  of  the  Arabians  was  well  known  lo  Ihe  Hebrawa 
appears  from  the  expresrion  DKB  ^X^XJS,  roiniiM  oi 
to  Ihe  locti,  by  which  they  are  described  (Jer.  ix,  S6 ; 
XXV,  33 1  xlix,  9i ;  see  marginal  translation  of  the  A. 
v.).  The  prohibilion  against  cuuing  off  the  bair  oa 
the  death  of  a  reUtive  (DeuL  xiv.  1)  was  pmbablf 
grounded  on  a  similat  reason.    SecCotiKER. 

(i.)  In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreadnl  baldness,  as  it  was  fre(|uenl]y  Ihe  result  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  liii,  40  sq.),  and  hence  formed  one  of  the  dii- 
qualifications  for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi,  30,  Sept.). 
.Sec  Baldness.  The  rule  impoeed  upon  the  priests, 
and  probably  followed  by  the  rest  of  ihe  community, 
was  that  the  hair  should  be  poUtd  (083,  tliek.  xlir, 
30),  ndther  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  lo  grow  too  long 
(Lev.ixi,6;  EMk.Lc).  What  was  Ihe  precise  length 
usually  worn  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
from  various  expressions,  such  as  tSKI  T'^O,  lil.  to  M 
foo*e  the  heailoT  the  hdr  (=^«Jtw(  e™M,VirgiL^ia. 
Iii,  e.l ;  xi,  Sfi  [  damuoi  lagentu  mart  eopuW,  0^^d,  Ep. 
x,ia7)  by  unliinding  the  head-band  and  letdng  il  go  di- 
shevdled  (U  v.  x,  G,  A.  V. "  unconr  your  heads"),  which 
was  done  in  mourning  (compare  Ezek.  xxiv,  17);  and 
again  ",.Ti(  n^*,  to  vttcoter  the  ear  previous  lo  making 
any  communicarion  of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx,  9, 12 ; 
xxii,  8 ;  A.  V^  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  may  coitdude  that  men  wore  their  hair  eaine- 
what  longer  than  is  usual  with  ua.  The  word  S^?, 
used  as  =  hair  (Numb,  vi,  h;  Eiek.  xliv,  20),  ia  espe- 
cially indicative  of  its  frte  grointi  (see  Knobel,  Conm. 
on  Lev. xxi,  10).  In  2  Kuigs  i,8,"a  hairy  man;"  liu 
erallv, "  a  lord  of  hdr,"  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  flow- 
ing locks  of  Elijah  (q.  v.).  ThU  might  be  doubtftil, 
even  with  the  support  of  Ihe  Sept.  and  Josephna — dir- 
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tfunf  SoBir  —  md  of  Uk  TacKum  Jonathan— ~i3f 
~rO — tbe  MOK  woid  lurd  for  Kaau  in  Gen.  xxrli,  11. 
Bu  in  apfilication  to  the  hair  of  the  head  is  Donobora- 
tid  by  the  wonl  lueil  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when 
Mfting  Eliiha  (q.  v.).  "  Balil-head'  is  a  peculiar  teim 
(n^^  ^>|ili«l  only  to  waiit  or  hair  at  the  back  or  the 
bad ;  and  ibe  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
bdwHD  ibe  bare  aboulden  uf  the  new  prophet  and  the 
ihttfgy  bxka  of  tbe  old  one.  Long  hair  wai  admired 
ia  the  OK  of  young  men;  it  ia  eipedally  noticed  in 
Ibf  deicripiioD  ur  Abaahim'a  penon  (2  8am.  xiv,  26), 
the  isaaireirable  weight  uf  whwe  hair,  ai  given  in  the 
tut  (.NO  ibelteliiX  baa  led  to  ■  variety  of  explanation! 
(ovp.  Hanwr'g  (Mwrrufioni,  iv,821),  tbe  more  prob- 
aUc  being  ibat  the  numeral  3  (20)  bu  been  turned 
■aU^(20a):  Jaaephui(Hiir.  vii,S,6)  adds  that  it  was 
■«  CTOT  eighth  day.  Tbe  hair  wu  aim  worn  kmg  by 
tke  bady-tTDanl  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  same  au- 
tbwity  l,.1W.  vUi,  7,  3,  /u^/orof  ■aUti^vn  x^^t)- 
TW  an  nqiniilc  to  keep  the  hair  in  order  in  such 
(■•H  muei  have  been  very  great,  and  hence  tbe  prac- 
ce  of  oearintt  long  hair  was  unusual,  aiid  only  naorted 


Tbe  approach  of  age  w 


which  CI 


Lion  and  Hlf-deni 

ligtuu*  alavnUiiKn"  (LightfiAr,  /■jrrdl.  on  1  Coi.  xi 

l,aiidHai  prKtiiol  by  the  Naiarila  (Numb.vi,6 


o  uf  special  nHrdes(Ans  x 


My  (Diod.  i,  IH).     Set 

(r.\  In  timcii  ofaflhetion  the  hair  waa  allogetber  cut 
■ffll».iii,17,24;  kv.S;  ii[ii,12;  Jer.  vii,29;  xlviii, 
17;  Amca  i-iii.  10;  Joeephua,  U'ar,  u,  lb,  I),  the  prac- 
tkt  of  tbe  Hebitvs  being  in  this  respect  tbe  reverse  of 
that  (/  the  Egyptians,  who  let  their  hair  grow  long  in 
rime  >/  laoaming  (Herod,  ii,  SS\  shaving  their  heads 
•benlbe  term  was  over  (Gen.  xli,  14):  but  reaemblinB 
tkat  of  tbe  liieeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  Clascal 
vTitBi  (e.  g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Elrdr.  14S,  241). 
Tsaing  the  hair  (Em  ix.3),  and  leltjng  it  go  <Ushev- 
cikd  m  already  ooticed,  wen  similar  (okena  of  grief. 
Ml  'a  rven  represented  as  having  shaved  hb  held,  to 
muiu  hhwelf  bald,  in  tbe  day  of  bis  calamity  (1, 20} ; 
prsbaibly  marc,  however,  as  a  symbol  of  deaolataoo  than 
m  an  «il>Baiy  badge  of  mourning :  for  it  is  in  that  re- 
ject that  baldnen  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
I  la.  iti.  24:  XV,  2,  etc).  Tbe  caU  in  Jer.  vii,  29  to  cut 
•ftbc  hair— "Cot  olTtbtne  hair.O  JeniBalein,and  caM 
il  away ;  and  take  op  a  lamentation  on  high  places" — 
I  under  tbe  symbol  oT  a  woman, 
9  nothing  as  to  the  Bsual  (iractice  of  men  in 
ttaea  of  trouble  and  diMress.  In  Ihrir  case,  we  may 
nahcr  iii|ifinae.  the  custom  woukl  be  to  let  the  hair  grow 
ia  the  aeani  of  mourning,  and  to  neglect  the  person. 
Bu  llie  pranice  wouM  naturally  differ  with  llie  occa- 
Ma  md    wt[h   tbe  leelingi  of  tbe   individuaL     See 

Tic  asoal  and  bvnrite  cokir  of  the  hair  was  black 
ICaaa.  t,  I  i  t,  ■*  >■  indicated  in  the  crmpaiiaons  to  a 
"■aeck  sf  Roati' and  tbe  "  tents  of  Kcdar"  (CanL  iv,  I ; 
>,iS|;  a  aimilar  hue  ia  pcobably  intoidai  by  the  purplt 
tit  Cant,  rii,  &,  the  term  Ising  broadly  used  (as  the 
Unek  sopft'ifMat;  in  a  similar  a|ipUcation  —  fiiXac.Ana- 
attm.  JHv  A  flctitiou*  hue  was  occanonally  obtained 
t;  s|iriBkling  goU-dust  on  the  hair  (Joaephus,  A  M.  i-iii, 
7,31  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily 
■sed :  the  "  otro^  of  Cant,  vii,  b  has  lieen  undentood 
■  =b"~73  (A.V.  -crimson,"  maiHin)  without  good 
■Sana,  itinugh  tbe  stmilaHly  of  the  words  may  have 
anbstqDcnt  reference  to  purple.  Herod 
e  dyed  hit  gray  hair  lor  tbe  purpose  of 
age  (^ at.  rvi, 8, 1);  but  the  practice  may 
n  the  Greeks  or  Roinana,  among 
n  (Ariatoph.  l-jria.  788;  Martial, 
e>b  a,  UiFtafitft.  11,10,24, 26):  (tnn  Halt,  v,  86,  we  i 
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tl  among  the  Hebrews 
id  by  a  ipriiMiKg  (p^J, 
of  apar^enr,  Ptnpert.  iii, 
4,  W)  of  gray  haim,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole 
head  (Geo.  xlii,  88;  xliv,  29;  1  Kings  ii,  6,  9;  Prov. 
xvi,  81 ;  XX,  29).  The  reference  to  tbe  almond  in  Ecd. 
xii,  5,  has  been  explained  of  the  while  blDesoros  of  that 
tree,as  emblematic  of  old  age;  ilmay  be  ubHrved,how- 
ever,  that  the  color  of  the  flower  is  pini  rather  than 
white,  and  Chat  the  verb  in  that  paiaage,  according  to 
high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitzig),  does  nnt  bear  the 
sense  of  bkmoming  at  alL  See  Alhonii.  I'ure  white 
hair  wis  deemed  characteristic  of  the  divine  maJBaly 
(Dan.vii,9;  Hev.i,U).     See  Ghat. 

The  chief  beauty  of  tbe  bail  consisted  in  curls,  whetli- 
er  of  a  natural  or  artifldal  character.  The  Hebrew 
tenns  are  highly  expieswve:  to  omit  the  word  nBS— 
rendered  "locks"  in  Cant,  iv,  1,8;  vi,7i  and  Isa.  xlvii, 
2;  hut  more  probably  meaning  aptif— we  have  n^StP^n 
(CanL  V,  11),  pmperly  pendtilous  flexible  boughs  (ao- 
mnBng  to  the  Sept,  iXaroi,  tbe  shoots  of  the  pjm- 
tree)  which  supplied  an  image  of  the  cona  pnuhila ; 
nX-'X  (Eiek.riii,8),  a  similar  image  bonowed  from  the 
cim-e  of  a  bloeeom;  pSJ  (Cant,  iv,  9),  a  lock  falling 
over  the  shoulders  like  a  chain  of  eai-pendaut  (>a  una 
crine  colli  fti^  Vulgate  belter,  perhaps,  than  the  A.V., 
"with  one  chain  of  thy  neck");  0''Sri^  (Cant,  vi!,  5, 
A.  V.  "  galleriea"),  properly  the  channels  by  which  wa- 
ter was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  supplied  an  image 
either  of  the  conajhiflu,  or  of  the  regularity  in  which 
the  locks  were  arranged ;  ri^?  (Cant,  vii,  6),  again  an 
expression  for  eomo  pmrfnii,  borrowed  from  the  threads 
hanging  down  fnim  an  unflnished  woof;  and.  lastly, 
nei313  ntor?  (I«a.  iii,  24,  a.  v.  "  well  set  hair"),  prop- 
erly plailtd  KOrt,  i.  e.  gracefully  cun-ed  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  we  have  no 
very  precise  infonnatioD;  the  terms  used  are  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  as  of  .leiebel  (2  Kings  ix,  30),  a^^PI,  L 
cshe  o/onHrfber  head;  of  Judith  (x,  S),  Airnft,  i.e. 
arrmged  (the  A.V.  has  "braided,"  and  the  Vnlg.rfi*- 
crtnnarif,  here  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  refer- 
ence to  the  diicrimmalt  or  hiir-pin) ;  of  Herod  (Joseph. 
A  lit.  xiv,  9,  4),  tiKoeii^pirof  Tf  auvGiati  riiv  lipvtt 
and  of  those  who  adopted  femuiine  fasbioni  (  War,  iv, 
9,  10),  cofioc  aivBinioiiniot,  The  terns  used  ill  the 
N.  Test.  (_rXiyiiaaiv,  1  Tim.  ii.9;  ifiwSetijc  tpixiv,  1 


Pet.  iii 


;  Schleu 


s.  V.)  understands  them  of  nrlinff  rather  than 
(ilailing.  The  arrangement  ofSamsnn's  hair  into  seven 
locks,  or  more  properly  braidi  (riB^'^'O,  from  ^Vn,  to 
vtltrehamte  I  SepL  o(ipoi;  Judg.  xvi,  IB,  19),  involve* 
the  practice  of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egj-ptiana  (Wilkinson,  ii,  S3a)  and  Greeks  (Homer,  IL 
xiv,  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in  their  place 
by  a  flUet,  aa  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  L  c). 


ir  hair  bonnd  by  IUIet& 
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«  worked  into  the  hilr,  u  pnclised 
by  the  nuidem  Ef;ypliuia,wha">dd  toeichbnid  Ihiee 
bUckiilkcoTd>witbliIile  oniunenti  of  gold"  (Luw,  i, 
71):  the  Sept.  luideruuida  the  term  D^p'ZS  (Ine.  iii, 
18,  A.  V.  "auita")  u  epplyinR  lo  »och  onuraenle  (i/i- 
wXiaa) ;  Schrbdei  (  VeH.  MuL,  Hih.  cip.  3)  iiipraTn  of 
thu^  and  conjecLom  tbnt  ihey 


udisUnrtfnnath 


The  Arabian  women  attach  ■miU  belli  lo  I 
their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Tmr.  i,  139).     Othra 
tines  nndenlood  u  applying  to  the  hair,  i 
fnlBgnificatiDn,e.s-0"':3^"in  CI»a.iii,«i;  ami,-"crUp- 
ing-pine"),  more  probably  purtet,  as  in  S  Kings  T,  2 
B^^'Sp  ([sL  iii,  ao,  "  bead-bands'),  ftHdrr  ^'nJ/«,  a 
cording  to  Schroder  and  other  authorilia;  C^KD  (Fi 
iii,  30,Vulg.  durriminalia,  i.  t.  (uns  used  Tor  keeping  the 
hair  parted ;  comp.  Jerome  n  Rvjbi.  iii,  cap.  ult,), 
prabal>]y  lurbtiiu.     Combs  and  hair-pins  are  menti 
in  the  TaliDDd ;  the  EKypti*"  coiibs  were  made  of  wood 
and  double,  one  ride  having  large,  and  (he  other  small 
teeth  (Wilkinson,  ii,34S);  from  the  omunental  devicct 
trorkeil  on  them  we  may  inTer  that  they  were  worn  in 
the  hsir.     See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place.     In 
the  Talmud  frequent  references  are  made  to  women  wbo 
were  professional  hair-ilrHseni  for  their  own  sex,  and 
the  name  applied  to  whom  was  MHIJ  (probably  from 
bna,  to  ttuiot  or  plait), "  femini  gnaia  aleie  ciines"  (Mai- 
mon.  M  Tr.  Skobbalh,  x,  6  -.  comp.  also  Wagenseil,  Sulu, 
Yt  IS!;  Jihn,AreA<Bof.pUi,  vol  ii,p.  114). 

The  Heb^ew^  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  anoint- 
ed the  hair  prDfuscly  with  ointments,  which  were  iien- 
ally  compounded  of  various  aromatic  ingredienta  (Ituth 
lii,3j  i  Sam.  xir,  2;  I'sa.  xxiii,  G;  xlv,  7  "  " 
EccL  ill,  8;  Isa.  iii,  24)1  more  especially  on  c 
festivities  or  hospitality  (Matt,  vi,  17  j  xxri,  7;  Luke 
rii,  46 1  camp.  Joseph.  A  M.  xix,  4, 1 ,  ■xfivukiuvo^  /iiipoi 
T^f  wfaXjjw,  ilf  riiru  avuouaioz).  It  is,  perhiyis,  i 
rderence  lo  the  glossy  appearance  so  imparted  to  i 
that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple  (Cant,  vii,  6).  See 
Oi!<TMi::(T. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Ji 
par  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. ' 
much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear  by  the 
lock,  and  tbe  meuby  their  beards  (Lane,  i,fi2,71,[ 
See  Uatil 

Hail  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  ims 
irhat  was  Uatt  vaUiiMt  in  man's  person  (I  San 
46;  2  Sam.  xiv,  11;  1  Kings  i,(>2;  Halts,  30; 
xii,7;  xxi,H;  Acts  xxvii.M);  as  well  as  of  what  was 
amamrriMr  (I'sa.  xL  12;  Ixiic,  i),  or  particularly  fine 
(Judg.  XX,  IG).  In  Isa.  vii,  20,  it  represents  the  varioua 
production*  of  the  field,  trees,  crops,  eli:. ;  like  upoc  nnr- 
laniivav  vKy  of  Callim.  Mm.  41,  or  the  huKut  odmhiu 
oTStal.  Tk4.  V,  502.  White  hsir,  or  the  hoary  head,  is 
the  iiymbol  of  tbe  respect  due  to  t^  (Lev.  xix,  22; 
Prav.  xvi,  SI).  Hence  we  find  in  Dan.  vii,  9,  tiod 
takes  upon  him  Ibc  title  of  "AtMient  of  Days  "  (camp. 
Rev.  i,  U),  the  gray  locks  there  ifpresented  being  the 
symbol  uf  authority  and  honor.  The  shaving  of  the 
bead,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  affliction,  poverty,  and 
disgrace^  llius  "cutting  off  the  hair"  is  a  figure  used 
to  denole  the  entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the 
righteous    retiibulions   of   Providence    (Isa.  vii,  20). 

the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingilom  of  lorsel  (Hus.  vii, 
9).  "Hair  like  women's"  forms  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts  (Kev.  ix,  8),  and  is 
added  to  comptele  the  idea  of  flncenesa  of  the  anli- 
Chtistian  troop  of  cavalry,  bristling  with  shaggy  hsir 
(comp.  "rough  caterpillan,"  i.  e.  hairy  locusts,  jer.  li, 
S7);  long  and  undressed  hair  in  later  times  being  re- 
garded as  an  image  of  barbaric  rudeness  (Hengaten- 
berg,  ad  lac  Rer.).  < 
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phikaopher,  -ras  bora  at  Exeter  in  lfi79.  He  stadiad 
at  Exeter  imd  at  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  gtadu- 
Bled,  and  entered  the  Church  in  161 1.  He  beeame  suo- 
cesnvely  chaplain  of  prince  Charies  (afterwards  CbaiiM 
1)  and  archiieacon  of  tjurrey.  His  opposition  to  the 
prince's  plan  of  marriage  with  tbe  Infanu  of  ^lain 
caused  him  lo  lose  his  chaplaincy.  During  the  CivQ 
War  he' kept  aloof  fhnn  parties,  and  in  1648  he  waa  one 
of  the  first  at  aoceplittg  the  rule  requiring  all  member. 
of  the  Univendty  of  Oxford  to  sign  a  promise  of  obedi- 
ence loTarliament.  He  died  in  1649.  Biwdes  a  larg* 
number  of  serreona  and  occariorul  pamphlets,  he  wrota 
A  n  Apologs,  or  Otrbiralim  of  lit  Pomrr  and  PronJimx 
of  God  in  Ikf  GormmaU  o/lhf.  HVU  (in  four  book^ 
1627,  fuL.  augmented  edit.  1G3S),  a  work  written  with 
great  strength  and  cleamesa,  if  not  always  in  good  taate. 
See  Wood,  A  iMrmt  Ozomnun,  vol  ii ;  Prince,  W'orikia 
of  DtvoH ;  Gorton,  Gtntral  Bhg,  bid. ;  Roae,  A'nn  Gtn. 
Biogr.  Did. ;  Hoefer,  -Vobf.  Biagr,  Giairalt,  xxiii,  122  ; 
AUiboue,  bid.  ufAuCAori,  s.  v. 

Hakim  Ban-Allah  or  Ban-Hubem,  samaned 
MoKAMNA  (bU  KtUd)  and  S.ioiuiiib  Nah  (moim-maher), 
the  fouTideT  of  an  AraUan  sect,  flourished  in  the  latcar 
half  of  the  8lh  centur}-.  He  began  his  career  as  aooni- 
mon  soldier,  niee  to  a  captaincy,  but  aubaequently  Iw- 
came  the  leader  of  a  band  of  his  own.  Uai'ing  lust  otie 
of  his  eyes  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  he  constantly  wore 
a  veil  to  conceal  his  ugliness,  as  unbelievers  assert,  but, 
according  id  the  belief  of  his  disdplea,  to  prevent  tbe 
dazzling  brightneee  cl  h^  divinely  illuminated  counte- 
nance ftarn  overpowenug  the  beholder.  Hakim  is  aaid 
to  have  beoi  an  adept  in  legerdemain  and  natural  mag- 
ic, so  as  to  be  Me  to  produce  grand  and  startling  effects 
of  light  and  color,  in  virtue  of  which  ha  laid  claim  tu 
miraculous  powns,  luid  asserted  that  he  was  a  god  in 
human  form,  having  been  incarnated  in  the  bodies  oT 
Adam,  Noah,  and  other  celebrated  men,  and,  last  of  all, 
in  that  of  Abu  Uoslem,  prince  of  Khoraasau.  On  me 
occasion,  to  the  "delight  and  hewildefmenl  of  his  aol- 
diers,"  he  is  said  for  a  whole  week  to  have  caused  to  is- 
sue from  a  deep  well  a  moon  or  moons  of  such  suipasa- 
ing  brilliancy  as  to  obscure  the  real  moon.  Many 
flocked  lo  his  standard,  and  he  seiied  several  atrung 
places  near  Nekahib  and  Kish.  The  sultan  Mah»li 
1  finally  captured  his  last 
■trotighold;  but  Haltitn, ''hsviiig  first  poisoneil  his  acd- 
dieis  with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,"  had  destroyed  his 
body  by  means  of  a  burning  add,  so  that  only  a  few 
haira  remainpd,  in  order  that  his  disciples  might  believe 
that  he  had  "ascended  to  heaven  alive."  Kemnania  of 
:  sect  still  exist  on  the  chores  of  the  Oxus,  hsving  for 
ward  badge  a  white  garb  in  memory  of  that  worn  by 
their  fbnnder,  and  in  contrast  to  the  black  color  adopted 
by  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  The  life  of  Ha- 
kim has  been  the  subject  of  many  romance*,  of  which 
the  best  known  and  most  hrilUanr  is  the  star}-  of 
Tbe  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan"  in  Moore's  lAtUa 
ftooti.  —  Chambens  Cj/rtijiirdia,  s.  v.  -.  Hoefer,  None. 
BiBff.  GtHirab,  i,  82  i  D'Herbelat,  BiUioli.  Onailalr,  a. 
Moeanna,    (J.W.U.) 

Hak'katan,  or  rather  Katan  (Heh  K'afin',  ',13^, 
with  the  article  la^n,  Ue  firrfr  orjHman  Sept-'AKo- 
-av,  Vulg.  A'nWnn),  a  descendant  (or  native)  of  Aigad 
and  father  of  Johanan,  which  last  returned  with  110 
lale  retainers  from  Babylon  with  Etn  (Ezn  viii,  IS), 


Hakewlll,  Urokoe,  an  English  thetdogian 


acar 


;459. 


See  EN-iiAK-Kona. 

Hak'koz  (1  Chroii.  xxiv,  10).    See  Koe. 

Hakn'plUt  iCkahipka\  X^ipn.nwW;  but,  ac- 
cording lo  Forst,  inrifninr,  a  Chalduxing  tbtm;  Sept. 
'kKOvifd  and  'kxt^d),  one  of  the  Nelhinim  whose  de- 
scendanu  relumeil  from  Babvlou  with  Zetubbabel  (Ens 

bl;  Neh.vii,53>.     B.C.ante&36. 

Ba'lab  (Hebrew  CAotrc*',  rtn,  signiC  unhnownt 
Sept.'E\ni  and 'AXai,  Vulg. /fuJn;  bnt  in  1  Quon,c 
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KSEpCXaXa',Tii]K.£aUa),k  city  «  diMrict  oT  Ue- 
tm,  npm  tin  liTa-  Uozui.  to  which,  uDang  other  pUees. 
da  (ipUm  of  Ivael  wm  tnnqiUnWd  by  the  AMyriui 
kmplSKing*x<ii,6i  xviii,llt  I  Chnm.v.ie).  Huiy, 
iAct  Bochut  (Cfop.  Somi,  iii,  14,  p.  aSO),  h«vt  con- 
otnd  this  llal^  or  OulKh  to  be  the  unie  vith  the 
CiLAK  DC  Krlach  of  Gen.  x,  II,  the  Calacne  (_Ka\a- 
CD^>  which  Ptuleiiiy  plana  ts  the  nunh  of  AHyrii  (vi, 
l\lht  Cihrirmr  {ItaXaxnyit)  ofStmbo  (xi,  (80),  in  the 
IiUp  Bf  the  Ti^ria  •round  Nineveh.  But  thia  ii  pnb*- 
tlj  a  dUferent  place,  the  modrm  Kilih-ShcrgU.  Ma- 
jor EniMll,id«iti^^  the  Goiui  with  the  KUiil-Ouin, 
Uicalea  as  lying  along  it«  banks  a  diMiict  ofaarae  ex- 
lal,  and  of  great  beauty  and  fcnility,  calicd  CJmlchal, 
karmg  within  it  a  TCmarkaUy  strong  pcaitlon  of  the 
MBH  name,  aitinieal  ontHwufthe  hJUa  adjoining  to  the 
^sontaina  which  aqianu  it  fhim  the  pravince  of  Ghi- 
ta  ( Orvf.  of  tifTod.  p.  S96>  The  Talnrad  undeiatand* 
(Idrm,  Arc  day*'  jountry  ftvBi  Bagdad  (Flint,  Lex.  a. 
T.\  Ptotemy,  however,  mentioni  (v,  18)  another  proT- 
ilR  'a  Mcaapoianiia  of  a  limilar  name,  namely,  Chalri- 
Im  (XnXcincX  which  he  place*  between  Aiithemuiia 
(ecopm  Stfabo,  xvi,  I, ;  27)  and  Gaiuonitii  (Gozan) ; 
■ad  tbii  apfiean  lo  be  the  true  Halah  of  the  Bible.  It 
Iff  along  tiie  banka  of  the  L'piier  KhahOr,  extmdin); 


a  e)-Ain 


.itajun 


h  the 


JenjtT.  Bi  the  nanw  ia  thought  lo  remain  in  the 
eta,  ■  large  mound  on  thi>  fiver,  abore  ita  Junction 
with  the  Jrrajer  (Layard,  An.  aod  BaL  p.  81S,  note). 
Uibh,  Habor,  and  Gazao  were  ritualed  dose  togctha 
«■  Uk  left  buk  of  ibe  Euphrates  (BawliiMoa,  AHCint 
i,!«6). 

Sm  HaOOADAU  ;  HiDBASH. 

Balak  (Heb.  Cftalnf ,  p^n,  tmooH ;  Sept.  'AaXo'c 
aod  X()>xa>,  the  name  (or,  rather,  qnlhet)  of  a  hill 
(^blTI  "*7n.  both  with  the  »it.=/jU  ban  mounl)  near 
Ibe  leiritaTy  oT  Seir,  at  the  aouthem  eittmnity  nf  Ca- 
■aan,  aaDOOfC  the  eooqimta  of  Juahua  (Joah.  xi,  IT ;  xii, 
7):  n  calle<l,dDobl leas,  From  ita  bald  appearanre,  making 
k  a  lambKirt  in  that  direction.  Hence  it  ia  uaed  t^' 
Jaahoa,  as  Beenbcba  was  oaed  by  later  wrilen,  to  mark 
tiK  aoaibcm  limit  of  the  country — ^So  Joahua  look  all 
ikai  land  .  .  .  Inm  Ot  Moml  I/aluh  that  gnetb  up 
IS  9at.  rren  onlo  Baal-gad.  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
aadM  Hoont  HmDOn."  The  ntuation  of  Ihe  mounlain 
>  iksa  {vetty  definitely  indicated.  It  adjoirui  Eilom, 
■•d  lay  on  Ihe  aouthem  border  of  Palestine ,  it  muM, 
MnamiMUilr.  have  been  in.  or  veiy  near,  Ihe  great  val- 
fcr  of  the  ArafaaK  The  expreaaon, "  that  goelh  up  lo 
Srir-  ("Tb  nisn),  ia  worthy  of  nol*.  Seir  ia  Ihe 
sEOKainiMU  province  of  Edotn  [am  SeibJ  i  and  Mount 
Ralak  wduU  aeein  to  have  been  connected  wiih  it,  aa 
if  nmning  np  towarda  it,  or  joining  it  to  a  lower  dia- 
ITKI.  About  len  miln  south  ofthe  Dead  Sea  a  line  of 
aofcrf  white  cblb,  var^-ing  in  height  Grom  fiO  to  ISO 
ltd,  miH  completdy  acma  the  Arabah.  Aa  aeen  from 
Ike  Bonh,  the  cHfb  naemhle  ■  lidge  of  hilU  (and  in  thia 
aifiect  the  woni  ^n  might  perhapa  be  applied  lo  them), 
'*-"~f:  ia  the  deep  valley,  and  connecting  the  moun- 
!■■  ckLiiQ  on  the  west  with  the  mounlvna  of  Seir  on 
■he  •■•*.  It  in  poaribly  this  ridge  which  i*  referred  to 
iaN^ob.  xxiv.3.4,  and  Jgoh.  xv,  !.  S,  under  the  name 
"Aaoni  of  Akrabbim,'  and  aa  marking  the  aouth-eaal- 
■■  bukkr  of  Judah;  and  it  might  well  be  caUeil  llu 
lo  Stir.  It  waa  alao  a 
lem  boundaiy  for  Pale*. 
tBc,  aa  it  is  near  Kedesh- 
t^  nsnbrrn  ridg*  of  Edom  on  the  other.  To  this 
lUge,  bovoding  the  land  in  Ibe  valley  on  the  aoalh, 
■  a|>ptvpRalely  opposed  on  the  north,  "Baal^gad,  in 
Ht  woOy  o/ Lftumm'  (Ktil  on  JotlMa  xi,  17).  The 
c&9k  aod  the  aceneiy  of  the  sunniitding  region,  ara 
Biaouly  dcacrihed  by  fiobinaoo  <£•&.  An.  ii,  118,  IIG, 
1S0>    SuO,  Ihe  peculiar  Urm,  "ibe  bald  mountain," 


hapa  in  this  general  range.  Schwan  thinks  it  may  be 
identified  with  JtM  Madura,  on  the  aonlb  liontier  of 
Judah,  between  the  south  end  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea  and 
(jaian  {Pcdalinf,  p.  29);  marked  on  liobinaon'a 
map  a  little  south  of  the  Eamous  pass  Nakb  es^Sufah. 

Bctldans,  Jantva  Aloxuidsr,  brother  of  the 
(bllowuig,  was  bom  at  Dundee  July  14, 1768.  Having 
imbibed  the  family  paaaion  fur  the  aea,  he  was  appoint- 
ed captain  of  the  Melville  CMtle  in  1793.  The  venel, 
however,  did  not  sail  for  four  months,  and  during  that 
interval  a  great  change  took  place  in  captain  I  laldane's 
character,  lie  became  serious  and  Ihoughlful  on  Ihe 
subject  of  religioti,  and,  having  determined  to  follow  Ihe 
example  of  his  brother,  who  had  already  relinquished 
the  seafaring  life,  he  disposed  of  his  command  for  XSOOO, 
and  his  share  in  tlie  picpeily  of  the  ship  ai 
£6000  more.  With  this  fortune  of  .£15,00 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland  in  ITM,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  those  religiooa  inquiries  which  now  engrossed  his 
chief  concern.  Several  yean  elapaed  before  his  views 
were  established;  but  at  length  he  allained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  aa  well  as  peace  in  believing.  Mr. 
Jamn  Italdane,  hiving  plenty  of  time  at  command,  oc- 
ciiKi«l  himself  with  many  pluis  of  Christian  usefulness ; 
among  which  the  opening  of  Sabbath-achoola,  and  itin- 
erant preaching,  at  (irat  in  the  villages  around  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  in  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot- 
land, were  the  chief.  His  principal  coadjutor  in  these 
labofs  of  love  waa  John  CampbeU,  ihe  African  traveller. 
In  company  with  that  zcakms  Christian,  Mr.  Ilaldane 
made  successive  toun  throughout  all  Scotland  as  fhr  aa 
Orkney,  and  Jhoae  who  were  awakened  by  their  preach- 
ing were,  through  Ihe  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  llalOane, 
accommoiUled  with  suitable  places  nf  worshipL  Mr. 
James  eventually  accepted  the  office  of  staled  pastor  in 
the  Tabernacle,' Leilh  Walk,  Edinburgh,  ind  in  that 
capacity  he  exercised,  wiihont  any  emolumetit,  all  the 
public  and  private  duties  of  a  miniater  with  unfaioken 
fldelily  and  leal  for  a  period  offlHy  years.  Although 
he  vacillated  on  some  punts  of  Church  gnvemmcnt,  be 
and  his  brother  remained  sleadfaal  in  thrir  adherence  to 
Ihe  general  principles  ofthe  Scotch  Bapltats.  Me  died 
in  Edinburgh  Feb.  8, 1851.  Beuiles  a  number  ofcnn- 
trovernaltracthhepubliahed  ^  Viev  o/llitKciidWor- 
Mp  o/lkefint  CiriHiaiiM  (Ebinb.  lHOb,  V^mo)  x—Marii 
Kf^KHuiiilitg  iBttJ  file  Krtnt  of  the  AtotiatitM  (Edinb. 
184a,  12mo) :  — /J7»n(io«  q/"  GuUoiaat  (Pjliub.  IftW, 
l'imo):  —  lK$piraliim  of  ikc  Scripmra  (Edinb.  184I>, 
lima>  —  Jamiesnn,  RtUgioiu  BiuffnipAy,  p.  H2;  Rich, 
Bios.Dirt.t.v.HMii\f:  I.Kanflltt  Brotkert  HaUatu 
(1862,  8vo);  Belcher.  J/flnnr  of  RobeH  lo^  Jama  Ai- 
rxoMlrr  llaidofit,  etc.  (Amer.  Tract  Soc.) ;  A'nc  Eiiglaiid- 
er,  Apiil,  ISUI,  p.  S69.    See  lM>ErsmExn,III. 

Halduia,  Robert,  an  eminent  Christian  philan- 
Ihropial.  was  bom  in  London  (of  Scotch  parenta)  Feb. 
28,  17G4,  aitd  inheritetLa  large  property.  His  early 
manhood  was  spent  in  the  navy ;  he  was  afterwards  an 
entbuaastic  Democrat  in  politics,  and  welcomed  the 
French  Revolution.  After  this  excitement  subudcd  he 
was  converted,  and  resolved  on  dedicating  hia  life  lo 
misnouary  laboi&  India  was  the  chosen  liebl,  and, 
having  secured  the  promised  co-opetaiion  of  Mcmjs. 
Innes,  Ewing,  and  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  to  whom  he  giuir- 
anteed  adequate  stipends,  he  applied  to  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  sanction  his  enterprise.  The  East  India 
Company  directum,  after  much  deliberation,  resolved 
that  the  superstitions  of  Hindostan  should  not  be  dia- 
turbeJ.  Mr.  Itildane  now  determined  to  employ  hia 
resources  in  spreading  the  Cospel  at  home,  and,  in  coii- 

geliata,  be  was  inalrumental  in  awakening  an  extensivs 
revival  of  religion  throughout  Scotland.  The  (ieneral 
Aasembly  (1800)  forliaile  field-preaching,  and  discour- 
aged the  revival  Mr.  Haldane  therefore  seceded  ftom 
the  Estahliahed  Church,  and  at  hia  own  expense  erected 
placet  of  wonhip,  under  the  nai       *  ~ 
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the  large  Unma  of  Scotland,  and  educated  800  yoiuig 
men  umW  Dr.  Bogue  at  Goqwit,  Ur.  Ewing  at  (llas- 
gow,  and  Mr.  Iniica  aC  Dundee.  He  aln  organized 
theological  achool  at  Paria.  Hia  attentHm  waa  aubsi 
i|uenll/  diiecud  to  the  evaugelizaCion  of  Africa.  1 
Gommence  this  undertslung,  he  procured  thirty  young 
children  from  Sierra  Leone  to  receive  a  Chriatian  edu 
cation  at  his  expense,  and  j^ave  a  bond  for  £7000  fo 
their  board  and  oiucacion,  which,  however,  the  friends 
of  emandpation  in  London  imdertuok  to  defiay.  This 
il  only  one  specimen  of  his  muniOcence.  Hia  pcnonal 
labon  in  awakening  a  religions  ipiiit 
France  were  Bucceaeful  beyond  hia  own  moet  unguine 
expectations ;  and  both  at  Geneva  and  Uontauban  he 
•owed  the  ieeds  of  truth,  which  are  b^Lring  good  fruit 
to  this  day  in  the  Protestant  churchea  of  Fruicc.  Mr. 
Maldane  look  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of 
the  ContinentAl  Society  and  the  Bible  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  in  the  painful  contrOTersy  relative  to  the 
drculation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  British  and  Foingn 
Bible  Snciety,  which  led  to  the  eetabliahment  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  waa  the  author  of  Tkr  Evidmrt  and  A  utAori/y 
q/diFine  Serrlatum  (8d  ed.  18S9,  !  vols.  12mo^:— ^ 
Exponilion  n/  »A'  AJjtKia  to  Oe  Somaia  (Uind.  1839, 
vols.  naio):—VttiiU  fivgnmian  (6th  ed.  1853,  naio); 
and  varioui  eontrorenia]  pamphlets.  He  died  Dec  12, 
184!. — Jamieson,  Rtligioui  Biographg,  p.  240 ;  Rich,  fii- 
Offr.  Dittiomin/ ;  Darling,  fiiiM  o/lht  Bnthrrt  JlaldiBK 
.  {Lon±lSb2,ftvo);hi!\cher,Mamiiro/RatenaiiJJi 
Akxandrr  lialdam  (Amer.  Tract.  Soc), 

Halde,  Dn.     See  Dt;  Hauie. 

Hala,  John,  a  Congiegatinnal  ninialn',  was  I 
June  8,  1636,  in  Chsrlestown.  Haas.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  OUege  in  1657,  and  wu  ordained  first  pastor 
of  tlw  newly-formed  Chiireh  at  Beverley,  Sept.  »,  1667, 
where  he  remained  untjl  hia  death,  May  16,  t'OO.  He 
published  an  Eltctim  Sfraon  (16H4},  and  A  modal  fn- 
piirg  n(a  the  Nolan  of  Wilricrn/I,  and  ham  Pertau 
guitly  a/ Ihat  Crmt  mag  be  amndtd,  and  the  Usmi 
itttd  far  Ihar  Diuoverg  diiauied,  balA  mgatietlji  and 
t^rmativelgt  aacording  to  Scripture 
(ISpio,  1697).— Sprague,  Amait,  i,  168. 

Halft,  Sir  Matthaw,  was  bom  at  Aldeiiey, 
Okwcealenhire,  Nov.  1,  1009,  admitted  at  Uagdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1626,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1629.  In 
1658  (under  the  Commonwealth)  he  was  made  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Common  Bench,  and  in  I6T1  be  was 
decled  to  be  chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died 
Dee,  25,  1676.  He  was  a  ieanted  lawyer,  an  upright 
Judge,  a  pious  Christian.  The  only  spot  upon  his  mem- 
ory  as  a  criminal  Judge  La  the  notorious  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing condemned  two  wretched  women  for  witchcraft,  at 
the  aiuiEee  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  year  1666. 
Hsle,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  avowed  himself  a  believer 
in  witchcraft,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty, 
notwithstanding  many  impartial  by-«tanders  declared 
that  they  disbelieved  the  chaigA.  No  reprieve  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  prisoners  were  executed.  Hale 
minous  writer.  Of  his  legal  publications  * 
mention  here;  besides  them  he  wrou  ^n  ,4i«rrailo/'fjU 
Chriitiun  Rrligiofi : — A  Ducoarne  ofRtltgioa  :~Cimlf7it- 
plaliom,  Marat  and  Didoes— The  Kaotrk^  n/Chritl 
encififd  (new  ed.  GLisg.  1828,  t2mo).  These  and  other 
minor  {neees  are  gathered  in  his  R'or:tf ,  Moral  and  Re- 
Itgioas,  edited  by  the  Sev.  T.  TliirlwoU,  MJL  (London, 
1806,  i  vols.  evo).  See  Burnet,  Li/i  nf  Sir  M.  Halt 
(London,  1682, 12mo;  also  prefixed  to  his  Iforix,  above 
named);  Ba.-cler,  .Vvta  cm  thr  Life  and  Dralh  of  Sir  M. 
l/aie  (Lond.  1682,  i'2mo ;  reprinted,  with  Hale'a  Thoiir/hlt 
oiiA%ion,Lond.  1805,  l2mo);  Camijbell,  Wm  of  the 
Chief  JuMiat ;  E^iih  Cgdopadia ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 

Hal«%  JoH.t,  of  Eton,  usually  c^ed  the  "ever- 
memonble,"  an  eminent  English  scholar  and  divine, 
WIS  bom  in  Bath,  1584,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chriati 
College,  Oxford.     In  1606  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Her- 


ton  College,  and  was  employed  by  Sir  H.Savile  in  the 

prepantion  of  his  tine  edition  of  Chryaootom,  puhliabed 
in  161S.  liisottainments  in  Greek  gained  him  the  pro- 
feasonhip  of  that  language  at  Oxford  in  1612,  ai  ' 


1618  he 


LB  ordaini 


e  fdlow 


Id 


D.t>rleton  to  the  Hague  B 
attended  liim  to  (tie  Synod  of  Dort  (ij. 
v.).  He  went  to  (hat  celebrated  body  a  Calvinist,  and 
left  it  an  Arrainisn,  as  is  shovm  by  a  letter  of  Karindoil 
(q.  v.),  prefixed  (u  Hiles's  0<ddeu  Kemains,  in  which  he 
■ays-  "At  the  well-pressing  of  John  iii,  16  by  Epiaco- 
pius  there,  /  bid  Jolm  CuJrii  good^hi,  om  it  hat  ofien 
lold  Bu"  (see  Jackson,  /^e  of  yarMot,  p.  xlix).  In 
I68G  he  wrote  for  Chillingworth  a  tract  on  Sdutm,  ia 
which  he  rebuked  the  claims  of  high  Efuscopacy.  L^ud 
sought  to  gain  over  the  great  Greek  scholar,  and  oHeTed 
him  any  preferment  he  pleased.  In  16S9  he  was  made 
caiwn  of  Windsor,  but  waa  deprived  in  1642.  Refusing 
to  subecribe  to  the  "  covenant,"  he  was  compelled  to 
wander  fram  place  to  pLwe,  and  at  last  he  had  to  sell 
his  library  for  bread.  He  died  Hay  1 9, 1656.  Ko  miui 
of  liif  time  had  greater  reputation  for  schotarship  and 
piety.  Biaht^  Pcaraon  ^leski  of  him  as  a  "  man  of  aa 
great  a  shatpneaa,  quit^neaa,  and  subtilty  of  wit  aa  ever 
this  or  perliapB  any  nation  bred  ....  a  man  of  vaat 
and  illitoited  knowledge,  of  a  severe  and  profound  Judg- 
menL"  He  wrote  unwillingly,  and  published  but  a  few 
tracts  in  his  lifetime ;  hut  afUr  his  death  a  number  of 
his  aenuons  and  miscellaneous  pieces  were  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  Golden  Rfnuaai  of  ikt  £ccr-ntemoriM^ 
John  If ata  {Umdtai,  1659, 8vo;  beat  ed.  1673, 4lo);  hia 
Ijttlen  conamixg  tit  Sifood  of  Dort  are  publishal  iu 
the  edition  of  1673.  An  edition  of  his  Whok  Workm 
(with  the  Imguage  nwdrmued)  was  published  by  iatA 
Hailainl76S(Svols.l3nio).  See  Dea  Maiieaux,  ZtA 
qf  Hotel  (Lond.  1719,  Svo);  Gaierai  Biog.  DidioMiry  ; 
Jackson,  /.ift  ofForiadon  Oirefixed  (o  Farindon's  Ser- 
mons, voLi);  Wood,  ^ffcim  OroasoHu,  ii,  124 ;  Herzog, 
Seal-EMftlop.\;i7i.7t  AOibom, Did. /^Aulkon,^ v. 

HaUbnrton.     See  Haltburtom. 

Balf-oommunloQ,  the  withholding  the  cnp  ttom 
the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  Thia  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  Biat  authorized  by  Innocent  III, 
and  then  mad"!  obligatory  by  the  Council  of  (Constance  j 
and  one  m-ilive  for  Uie  innovation  agqiears  (o  have  beea 
to  exalt  the  priesthood  by  giving  them  some  exclunve 
privilege  even  in  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  Tran- 
Bubstantiation  and  half-communion,  or  communion  in 
one  kind  only,  are  ingeniously  linked  together.  Ro- 
manists believe  that  Christ,  whole  and  entire,  his  soul, 
body,  and  divinity,  is  cnn(ained  in  ei(her  species,  and 
in  the  smallest  particle  of  each.  Hence  (hey  infer  that, 
whether  the  communicant  receive  the  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  (he  sacrament.  Therefore, 
lo  support  the  monatrous  dogma,  the  sacrament  is  di- 
vided in  two:  transubBIantiBtionjustiAes  communion  in 
one  kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
oftTansubAtantiation.  In  thus  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  institution  of  Chriat  is  mutilated,  the  expreaa 
law  of  the  Gospel  perverted,  and  the  practice  of  th« 
apostles  abandoned.  The  withholding  the  cop  was  chm 
of  the  grievancM  which  induced  the  Husaitea  to  resist 
the  nsorpations  of  the  Church  ol  Rome"  (Fanw,  £ccIbb. 
Mtf.  a.  v.).    See  Lord's  Supper. 

Half-way  Covenant,  a  scheme  adopted  by  the 

Congregation  a!  churches  "f  New  England  in  order  to 
'  '  privileges  of  church  membership  and  infant 
baptism  beyond  the  pale  of  actual  communicants  at  the 
Lord's  Uble.  Stoddard,  uf  Northampton,  vindicated  it, 
~  Jonathan  Edwards  oppoaed  it.  Thia  aUuggle  caused 
Edwards's  removal  from  Northampton.  It  is  rww  obaD- 
doned  by  the  orthodox  Congregationalist*— Hnret,  Ra- 
Upham,  flario  DitdpKna,  xii.     See 

Coi(CIt>OAT10NAl.IgTS ;    EUWABDB,  JONATItAX 

Hallml  (Heh.  Ch/Jthd;  ^«nbn,  ^jvuA.  donbtAil, 
hut,  according  (o  FUial,  fidl  of  AcAm ,' a^iL 'AXovA  T. 
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tAAfl«vf\B  town  in  the  faighUnda  nr  Jndi 

■  ihr  tiunh  f;m)|iorax  HirthorllelinKi(KFil,Jii<jtp. 
MS),  utunii  (hem  Beth-nu  anil  Gednr  (Juth.  xr,  fi8> 
Jminr  I,  Uaom'Ut.  a.  V.  Elul)  aayi  it  exlsttvl  ill  hij  time 
■M!  Ilrimm  u  ■  amall  viU«)(e  ("vilula")  by  the  nune 
•I  iltUi.     Vt.  KutiinaDQ  found  it  in  the  modeni  Uutkul, 

■  «tiivi  JbUnoi  Mirth  of  Ucbmii,  conaiMiiiK  of  a  luiiwd 
>»|UF  I  raUeil  Neby  Ytmaa  or  "  Pn>|ihet  Jonah')  upun 
aluaKhiil,  ■lUTDUiidad  by  the  reroaiiu  i^  andmt  valU 
mil  hwklaliuiia  (Btitardiu,  i,319).  Ehiriiig  bia  laM 
TMi  Ui  lUcBtuK  he  viiited  it  again,  and  dncTibn  it  as 
■uaicd  hq;h  nil  tbe  caMern  toow  oT  the  rid^,  the  head 
tan  ij  tbe  diatrict,  inhabited  by  an  incivil  peorile; 
ibr  mvbDiu  an  IhiiTty  and  well  cultivated.  The  old 
■Mque  i>  a  pmr  ■tniciim,  but  ha  a  minaret  (nev  ed. 
•r  U^rniirrhtr,  iii.  !B1).  Schwan  alw  idenciHea  it  with 
ikB>  villafic  on  a  mount,  &  Kiik-  milt*  nunh-eaat  or  He- 
bso'i/^ilufiur,  p.107).  So  likewiw  De  Saujcy  (ZlnuJ 
Ant.  i.l6I\     The  hill  ii  quite  a  contpioHKU  one,hrdf 

n  of  the  road  from  Jenualem  to  Hebron, 


tbe*i 


iiiODite  oUkt  aide  of  the  raail.ti  Dei  I-eliT,  the  modern 
KiHnraiacive  of  Beth^ur,  and  a  little  further  to  tbe 
MRh  I*  JerlfiT,  the  ancient  Gedor.  In  a  Jewiah  tradi- 
isn  i)iinitd  br  Hotlingcr  (C^rpi  HrWaki.  p.  S8).  and  re- 
paned  bv  an'  okl  llebnnr  Inveller  (Ju.  Chel,  1334 ;  Me 
Cwmnd^.  /(K  llrbrnc,  p.  !4!>,  it  U  said  to  be  the  borial- 
ld>n«f<i«l.I>avid'i>*eei(2Sam.xxiv,  II).  Hence  it 
n  iir  a  lime  a  place  of  Jewish  pilgrinia(;e  (WiLnn, 
UaO.  of  Baj,,i,t»i-).  S«al»thecilaIionsDfZuni 
m}eiin'*BniJ.e/TwMa(ia,Aai,noK).   See  Chellus. 

Bali  (tlcb.  CMt:  "Vf^  kMUdCT ;  Sept.  'AXi  V.  T. 
'AUf  and  'OoXiO.  a  town  on  the  bolder  of  the  tribe  of 
Ukm.  smMionnl  between  Helkatb  and  Beten  (Joah. 
xii.  23).  Schwan  Ihinlo  it  may  be  the  Ckalon  (Cy- 
—rn)  at  Jaduh  vii,  S,  oppoaite  Eednelon,  and  there- 
fcn  nrar  ibr  nngt  dl  Carmel  (Point.  \\  191)  \  but  the 
■mliniC  of  ihal  paaaige  u  daubir>il  (we  Amald,  Com- 
■nr.  kI  Inc.).  aod  BKh  an  iiler.Iilkation  would  place 
Htf  far  m»ie  Inm  tbe  anociated  kicalitins  which 
wen  to  indicMe  a  poaidon  on  the  eastein  bouudai}',  at 
■nr  diMaaoe  IVom  ita  northern  exitemity.  Accord- 
Sfdy  Tan  <Je  Telde  augpeala  (J/rnuiV,  p.  SIB)  (hat 
'pHhafa  the  mm  of  thbeily  may  be  lecnitnised  in  that 
rf  Abt.  a  place  where  tbe  roek-bewn  fouiidatioiu  of  a 
lv|tc  «icj  are  aeeii,  ou  tbe  aouth-eaK  sde  of  the  viUa((e 
ef  Vafaa.  talber  more  than  fire  boun  north-eai '  ' 
Akka;  the  lell  of  H'alia  woohl  teem  to  hai-e  fanned  the 
anafmlia  of  tlie  ancient  city." 

HaUcarnajt'nw  (^Wimafamaan^X  in  Caria  of  Alia 
ViBoc.  a  eitv  of  great  renown,  aa  being  the  birthplace 
•<  IlnodMii*  anil  of  the  Uter  hiNorian  tNoiiyiiui 
ai  nnbeUiidieil  br  [he  nuiuaateum  erected  by  Anemina, 
bM  of  DO  UiUical  intereat  except  aa  the  residence  nf  a 
Jrwuli  fiDpuLatian  in  the  periods  between  the  Ohl  and 
Sew  TntBBcnt  binoriea.  In  1  Mace  xv,  S3,  this  city 
it  iTteUed  as  containinff  such  a  population.  The  de- 
cnv  »  Jiwphua  (.lal.  xir,  10.  33).  where  the  Romans 
dart  that  tbe  Jew*  of  Haticamassui  shall  be  allowed 
tVir  mliiDial  usage  of  pmaeurbo,  nr  prayer^hapels  by 
the  sra  jde  (fdc  aVoniTtdc  woiiiaflai  irp4c  ry  OoXao- 
f  tari  rp  mrpioi'  FAic),  is  inlensling  wbni  com- 
|iaml  wilb  Afta  in,  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  Ibr 
Mhaiti*  andfnr  the  strength  nT  it*  fortifications;  bat, 
brinic  made  a  vigonxia  and  protracted  defense  against 
Ab-sandFT  tbe  (iieat.  he  was  so  much  enragnl  that, 
<|m  gauiini;  at  length  poaaHsion  of  il,  he  destmyed  it 
Vf  ire~a  calamity  from  which  it  never  recovered.  A 
|iiB  of  the  site  is  girenin  Rob,  Ansni  mf  irn  Grirch. 
/**!*,  i,  SO  (oapied  in  Smith'*  Diti.  ef  Cltui.  Geag. 
K  r.).  Tbe  sculptana  of  tbe  maasoleum  are  the  sub- 
pet  of  a  paper  \ij  Mr.  Newton  in  Che  Clauical  Mu- 
!■■■.  aad  Bany  of  tlieni  an  luiw  in  the  British  Hu«e- 
■m  (Me  *)■>  bu  fait  wot%,  Z>ts(iin»r«  al  HaliamuiUHi 
Mc-  LaaA.  UOS-t).     Tbe  modem  name  of  the  place 
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Hall  occurs  in  Che  A.  V.  of  the  K.T.  three  dmea; 
twice  (Mau.  xitU,  27;  Mark  xv,  16)  in  reference  to 
the  TttmiTiuiHov,  pratorinni,  or  residence  of  tbe  Roman 
governor  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  either  the  palace  built 
by  the  ekier  Herod,  or  the  Cower  of  Antonia;  his  usual 
abode  was  at  Caaarea  (Acta  xxiii,  23).  Mark  adds  to 
the  woni  aiiX  i| .  as  be  ia  wont  in  other  cases,  an  explana- 
tory phrase,  6  ivn  woainipior  (Vulg.  atrium  pnrlorii). 
In  Luke  xxii,  55,  ev\^  means  the  open  court  or  quad- 
rangle belonging  to  the  high-priest's  house,  such  aa  wa* 
cvmmon  to  Oriental  dwellings.  It  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Matt,  xxvi,  69,  and  Hark  xiv,  66.  and  in  both 
paauges  is  incorrectly  rendered  "palace"  in  thp  A.V., 
adverbs  i£u  and  iionu  plainly  distinguish  the 
oTiDc  Co  which  it  was  aciached  (Luke 
xxii.M).  MinLnhexi.il.  In  John  x,  1, 16,  it  mean* 
a  "sheep-firfd,'  and  in  Kev.  xi,  2,  the  ouur  "poor*"  of 
the  Temple.  Tbe  aiXfi  was  entered  fnm  (he  street  by 
a  wpoa^^iDP  nr  raliMe  (Hark  xiv,  68),  through  a  wv- 
AwvOTfiorfuf  (MBtt.xxvi,71),in  which  waaa3i''pnor 
icickt  (John  Kviii,16;  Acts  x\\,  13).— Kit(n.a,v.  Ai\^ 
is  the  equivalent  for  *19tn,  an  inchiaei)  or  fortified  space 
(Ge»eniu^  Thtianr.  p.  Ivi),  in  many  places  in  the  O.  T. 
where  Che  Viilg.  and  A.  Vera,  have  re^wctively  riBa  or 
eicalui, "  vilkge,"  or  alrivni, "  court,"  chiefly  of  the  tab- 
ernacle or  Temple.  See  Coirt.  The  hall  or  court  of 
a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an  incloeed  liiit  un- 
covered space,  implununi,  on  a  liiwer  Ici-el  thnu  the 
■pnnmtiiiB  ul'  the  lowest  floor  which  looked  into  it. 
See  UousK. 

Hall,  Cbturl«a,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  DuniMer,waa 
bom  at  Williamsport,  Pa_  June  33,  1799,  and  graduated 
at  Hamilton  CoHege  in  1834  with  great  distinction. 
He  passed  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  was  li- 
censed in  1837.  and  appointed  soon  alter  assistant  seo- 
recuy  to  the  Home  Miaunnarv-  Society.  In  tfbi  be 
went  CO  Europe  for  his  health,  visited  most  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  returned  after  a  short  absence  to  his  accua- 
touied  dutin.  He  died  Oct.  31.  1H53.  He  edited  for 
several  year*  Tit  Ilotnr  Mittiimary ;  aiid  published  A 
Trati  im  I'kau  and  ifotirri/ar  lU  Exlnaiim  ^  Sah- 
balhSrliooli{ia2»):—ThrIXafyyirtrKipoiilor(te32y. 

Ht  WoMt  Cwtenien  (1841).— Spragne,  A  malt,  iv,  780. 
Hall,  OordoD,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary  1o  India.  He  was  Lwm  in  tiranvilie  (now 
Tolland),  Mass,  April  8,  1781,  and  gradusteil  fr.™  Wil- 
liams College  in  1808  with  the  tint  bonors  of  bis  class. 
At  college  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel 
J.  Mills  and  James  Richards,  allcrwards  minionariea. 
He  CDmmen<«l  the  study  of  theology  under  Kbeneier 
Porter,  afterwards  president  of  Andover  Theokigical 
Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  I8D9,  and  supplied 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Woodbury.  But  IVnm  the  time 
of  hi*  acquaintance  with  Mills  it  seems  he  had  purposed 
to  become  a  missionary.  In  1810  he  went  to  Andovir, 
was  ordained  at  Salem  Feb.  H,  1812,  and  sailed  on  the 
l8Ch  from  Philadelphia  with  Nolt  and  Rice,  arriving  in 
Calcutta  on  the  17lh  of  June.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany refused  them  the  privilege  of  laboring  or  remdn- 
ing  in  its  territory,  and  Menta.  Hsll  and  Noti  embarked 
tbr  Bombay,  where  tliey  arrived  Feb.  1 1, 1818.  Ordera 
fhim  (be  governor  general  followed,  commanding  them 
to  be  sent  Co  EngUnd ;  but  by  tbe  courage  and  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Hall's  memorials,  (he  goremor  was  influenced  (o 
repeal  his  order,  and  Hr.  Hall  remained.  He  labored 
uwlnusly  and  wi(b  great  suoccss  until  March  30,  1836, 
when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera.  Mr.  Hall 
pneeesseil  line  abilities,  ardent  piety,  great  courage  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  indomitable  spirit,  and  the  ability 
of  bis  appeals  (o  (he  governor  general,  did  much  to  open 
"""■  lianity  in  India. — Amtr- 
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Hall,  Joaepli,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Nonricb,  was  hnm 
at  Ashby-de-U-Zfluch  July  I,  1574,  and  edncatrd  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.   WhUe  rector  of  Halstcd, 
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In  Suffiilk,lie  oompoaed  bis  "  ConCnnpI'UKMU,''  which  pro- 
cured him  the  pauon<|[«  nT  prince  Henn-  and  (he  rec- 
toiy  III  Wallhani.  In  1616  he  went  In  Paris  an  ch^i- 
laiu  to  Ihe  Enghsh  imbaivwIaT.  On  hii  rvtum  he  ww 
■ppointed  by  Itintc  June*  to  Ihe  deancrj'  of  Worcnter 
(1S17),  uid  in  [he  fallowing  yeir  he  sccompanied  hi* 
lo/ll  muler  inlo  Scoltuiil,  when  Ihst  monBirh  m&de  k 
progreae  iiilD  the  wrchem  put  oChii  liinKdum  taproee- 
cute  hia  imprudent  achcioe  uf  erecting  Episcopacy  on 
the  ruins  of  Pieabyteriuiism.  None  ot  Ihe  unpopuUiv 
Ity,  however,  of  ( hst  measure  fell  upon  Hall, whose  char- 
actec  and  priiMiples  seemed  him  the  esteem  and  rrtpect 
of  tho  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  Ihe  day.    He  was 
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or  Don  in  I6IS;  but  the  protrtcted  meetings  of  that 
convocation  made  sad  inioads  on  his  health,  and  after 
two  months  he  relumed  wiih  an  impaired  constitution 
to  England.  In  1627  he  was  raised  lo  the  see  o!  Exe- 
ter, and  afterwardi,  without  any  solicitation,  to  that  of 
Norwich  in  IMI.  Amid  all  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  I^ud,  bishop  Hall  presert'cil  his  moderation.  The 
bishop,  however,  had  his  season  of  ttiaL  When  the 
popular  outcry  "  No  bishops"  was  raised,  and  an  armed 
mob  marched  against  the  House  of  Lords,  Hall,  with 
eleven  of  the  lords  s[diitual,  Joined  in  prolestini;  against 
the  measures  which  were  pissed  in  their  abseticci  and 
this  docutoent  having  been  made  a  ground  of  impeach- 
ment, he,  witb  his  protesting  brethren,  were  consigned 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  released  in  June  roltowing  on 
giving  bail  fur  XaOOO.  He  continued  fur  a  year  to  ex- 
erdse  his  episcopal  functions  in  Norwich ;  but  the  pop- 
ular tide  agsin  set  in,  his  house  was  atiickeii,  his  prop- 
erty sequestrated,  himself  insulted,  and  in  meek  resigna- 
tion he  retired  into  a  small  place  called  Higham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  spent  the  remaitider  of  his  days  in 
Mta  of  piety  and  charity,  and  at  length  died  3ept.  8, 
1666,  iti  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Bishop 
Hall  was  a  "man  of  very  devotional  habits,  to  fortify 
which  he  made  a  most  rigid  distribution  of  his  time, 
having  set  hours  for  prayer,  for  reading  divinity,  for 
general  literature  and  compoeiliDn ;  and  so  intense  was 
bia  ardor  :n  Ihe  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  im- 
pcovcmenl,  that  for  a  time  he  observed  the  strictest  ab- 
nemiousness,  taking  for  a  while  only  one  meal  a  day," 
For  his  depth  of  ihonglit  and  elegance  of  language  he 
baa  been  <^led"the  Christian  Seneca."  His  writings 
conaut,  t>esides  the  "Contemplations,"  of  sermons,  po- 
lemical and  practical  theology,  and  correspondence ;  Ihe 
best  edition  is  Wort»,  vilA  iuim  aeamvl  of  hii  life  ind 
irriu^  (edited  by  Peter  Hall,Oxfiird,  1837, 12  vo!s.8vo). 
Many  editiona  of  the  Comeraplaliom  hai-e  appeared. 
See  Hughes,  fi/c  ofBiihopHuU:  Ko^,  Ecda.  Biog- 
nifiAji,v,5l4;  Hkh, Cgd'ip. 'i/ Biiigniphji,t.  v.;  Jamie- 
Ion,  Htiigioiu  BingrapAy,  p,  245;  IVordswoitb,  Ecda. 
Btn^iphg,  iv,  iib. 

H&ll,  Peter,  an  English  divine  and  theob^cal 
writer,  wib  bom  in  1803.  He  studied  flrst  at  Winche»- 
tOT  CuUcge,  and  entered  Braienose  College,  Oxford,  in 
1820.  He  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  became  Buccenivc- 
ly  curate  of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisburv;  rector  of  Millston, 
WJlts,  in  1834;  minister  of  Tariatock  chapel,  Drury 
Lane,  Londuii,iii  1836;  andofLong  Acre  chapel  in  1841. 
In  1(143  be  removed  to  Bath,  and  became  minister  of  Si. 
Thomas's  chapel,  Wakot.  He  died  in  1849.  Hall  wrote 
BtUquvt  UtHrgiea  !  Doaimmti  (ormrctrd  ailh  lir  I.ilargif 
ijflhe  Church  of  Kngtiad  {1iah,  I84T,  5  vols.  18mu)  :— 
Fragmnia  UtargKa :  Docummli  Uiutlralirr  nf  ihr  I.il- 
nrgu  of  ihe  Church  n/Kogtand  ( Bsth,  18J8, 7  vo'ls.  IHmo) ; 
and  a  number  of  .SVraniru.  Mr.  Hall  published  ■  new 
Engli^  edition  of  that  \-aluable  work,  Thi  Ifarmang  nf 
Ikt  ProtatiM  Cmifimxa  (ie41,8vo),  the  two  previous 
English  editions  of  which  (Camb.l5HG,l!mo;  London, 
1643, 4tD)  had  become  very  scarce.  He  also  editeil  the 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  his  ancestor,  lushop  Kail 
{Oxford,1887, 12  vols.);  and  wnitc  C<mgTrq„tiBnnl Hf. 
form^fottT  Sfrmnu  inlh  naitt  (l/inJon,  1S35, 12nio>.- 
Oarliiut;  Csdapailia  BiUiog.  i,  1373  (  Allibone,  Dtcliim-  I 


ary  of  A  uUutn,  i,  764 ;  GaUlaiaii'M  .1/rnjninr,  Novetn- 
ber,  1849. 

Hall,  RlchSTd.  an  English  Romanist  writer,  was 
bom  about  1540.  He  sludicil  at  first  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  obligcil  to  leave  it  in  1572  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  Koman  Catholic.  He  then  went  to 
Douay,  and  aiferwards  to  Italy.  Having  retomcd  to 
Douay,  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  Ihe  English 
college  of  that  city.  He  beeame  succesuvely  canon  of 
St.  Oery  of  Cambray,  then  of  the  cathedral  of  StOmer, 
and  Hn'ally  official  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in  1604. 
He  pubhshed  several  works  nf  rontroversy,  such  as  De 
priiuuriiMCtmtu  Tamalnnim  BdgkoriimiOvavt,  1S81)' 
—Dt  qvinqve  pnriiln  Caurmlia  (Doiiay,  1598,  4to). 
But  he  is  especiallv  known  for  his  l.\ft  efBitkep  f'Sni- 
rr,  the  original  MSS.  of  which  was  kept  by  the  Engliah 
Benedictines  in  their  convent  of  DeeuwanU  in  Lorraine. 
A  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bailey,  aon 
of  Bailey  or  Biily,  Irishop  of  Bangor,  who  sold  it  (a  a 
publisher:  the  work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bailey 
{London,1655,8vo;  Lond.I7S9.12mD).  Sec  Chslmens 
Gaieral  Biog.  Dicf. :  iloeln,NoaF.Bii>g.Gitiiralr,xxtii, 
148. 

Hall,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modeni 
preacbers,  was  bom  at  Amsbr,  Leicestershire.  May  2, 
1764.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  Baptist  minister  of 
good  ^1dlle,  early  remarked  his  talent,  and  gave  him 
every  opportunity  for  its  <kevflupment.  It  is  uid  that 
"Eilwanls  On  Ihe  Will  and  Butler's  .tmilogs  were  ilie 
chosen  companions  of  bis  childhood,  ijeing  peruwd  and 
reperused  witb  intense  interest  before  he  was  nine  yeauii 
olil.  At  eleven  his  masler.Mr.Simmotis,  declared  him- 
self unable  any  longer  lo  keep  pace  with  bis  pupil!" 
In  1778  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
learned  and  jaoub  John  SyUnd,or  Northampton.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  Baptist  Collie  mt 
Bristol,  and  at  eighteen  he  entered  King's  College,  Ab- 
enleen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Here  he 
"enjoyed  Ihe  instruction  of  Dn.  Gerard,  Ogih-ie,  Beat- 
tie,  and  Campbell,  and  also  formed  that  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  which  continued 
through  life.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  scholar  In  bis  clasa 
through  his  collegiaw  course."  In  1785  he  was  choaen 
igue  with  Dr.Caleb  Evans  in  Ihe  ministry  at 
■  Chapel,  Bristol,  and  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Baptist  Academv  there.  Here  he  attained  great  popu- 
Urily.  His  father  dieil  in  1791 ;  ai>d  the  same  year  a 
difference  with  Dr.  Evans  led  to  his  removing  from 
Bristol,  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge  on  the  departure 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hubiasun,  who  had  adopted  Unita- 
rian views,  lo  be  successor  to  Dr.  Priestley  at  Kraiing- 
ham.  Hall  had  already  acquired  con«derable  celebrity 
as  a  preacher,  but  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  appeared 
as  an  author;  and  Ihe  impulse  that  sent  him  to  the 
press  was  rather  political  than  theokigicaL  His  fi™» 
publication  (unless  we  are  lo  reckon  some  anonymoue 
contributions  to  a  Bristol  newspiqier  in  17e6-.e7>  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Chruliaaily  rontHleat  Kith  n  Lore  of 
Freedom,  being  an  Anltrrr  lo  a  Sermon  tg  Ihe  Rrr.  Jokn 
(Vayron(Svo,1791>.  Like  most  of  the  ardent  and  geit- 
crons  minds  of  that  day,  he  was  strongly  excited  and 
carried  away  bv  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1793  he  published  aimther  Uberal 
pamphlet,  entitled  An  Apology /or  Itt  Fretdom  nf  IHk 
Prrtu,  uitd/ur  getvriil  /,t^rfY^, which  brought  ijim  much 
repuUIion.  'The  imprcnion  that  had  been  made  upon 
bim.  however,  liy  Ihe  irreligious  chaiacler  of  Ihe  French 
revolutionary  movemeiil  was  indicated  in  his  next  pub~ 
lica^n,  Modem  Injuletily  amiidrrtd  rcili  retptd  to  ila 
t«fi«niBt  OB  .-tocirfj,  a  Sermon  (8vo,  18001.  It  was  tho 
publication  of  this  able  and  eloquent  sermon  which  first 
brought  Hall  into  general  notice.  Fiom  this  time  what- 
ever he  produced  attracted  immediate  attention.  ''In 
1802  aoneared  liia  Regt^iioni  on  War.  The  threatened 
of  Bonajiarte  in  1808  brought  him  again  before 
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Ibe  pabbc  in  the  diaxHtnc  mtillnl  SatimadM  niliAle  lo  [ 
*tirmrmt  Critii.  which  reiwd  Mr.  HkU'a  npatMion  fur 
kiit  virvB  and  povciful  cloquenc*  lo  the  highest  pitch. 
Id  Noi-Kubrr.  IHM,  mrui);  chiefly  lo  >  diwrne  of  the 
qnnr.  •iieniled  by  wini  of  sufficient  exercise  and  rest, 
tkr  cxqaintdr  lonMl  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  )>h1  iti  hihiTicc, 
md  he  who  hod  »  tang  hrra  the  theme  oT  uniTeraal 

■kr.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Di.  ArnuUl,  of 
InreKer.  vhm.  by  the  ilivine  blcsrine,  hi*  health  was 
rotcmd  tfl  about  two  monihrL  But  nimilar  camm  priK 
dacrd  a  relapae  about  twelve  morthi  at>erwanlA,  from 
whirti  he  waa  goon  retturcd.  though  it  wu  deemeil  at- 
amial  lo  the  permanent  eOablishnient  nr  his  health 
ilkat  be  shotild  reof^  his  pastoral  chari^  anil  Teranve 
hm  l^ambridge.  Two  shocks  iif  lo  humiliating  a  ca- 
l»tT  within  the  (ompan  afs  year  deeply  imprened 
IIt.Han'smii>d.  II  is  own  decided  persuanion  was  that 
he  Bern  befbi«  enpericnceil  a  thuivtigh  Iranefonnation 
of  ^aracto';  and  there  can  be  nri  question  that  frorn 
tkii  pntod  hia  spirit  was  balutually  mnre  humble,  de- 
pfadail,and  truly  devotionaL  It  became  hu  custom 
IB  mew  every  tntthday,  by  a  snlemn  act,  the  dadica- 
tiid  uf  binisrir  to  God,  on  evangelical  principles,  and  in 
■hr  mst  eanteat  suiccrity  of  heart.  In  1)W7  he  became 
jmtlBr  of  the  Baptist  chmrch  in  Leicester,  where  he  soon 
lAn  mafried,  and  where  he  tabored  most  socceMfDlly 
hi  DUtiy  twenty  yeara.  At  no  period  was  he  more 
kiffiy,  arliTc,  auri  usefuL  The  church,  when  he  left  it, 
wv  l«:|w  than  the  wbule  c«nf;regalian  when  he  laah 
tke  chn^  oT  it.  But  bis  influence  was  not  ennflned  In 
the  hmits  of  hia  parish.  He  look  an  active  pvt  in  all 
tke  aolile  ctaaritiea  of  the  age,  and  by  his  sermons, 
ifetcttef,  and  writinga  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  soct- 
ttf.  not  cnly  in  EnglaiHl,  but  on  the  ~  ~ 
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tern  The  sixthibtudes  Dr.Gregory's  memoir,  <mitaliu 
Mr.  Foater'a  obeen-ations,  and  liotea  talien  down  by 
frienda  of  twcnly-oiK  sermons.  The  American  leprinl 
(New  Vork,  Harper  and  Ktiihers,  i  vols.  Bvu)  coatains, 
besides  what  is  given  in  the  Engiidh  edition,  a  number 
ol  additional  sermanB,with  anecdotes,  etc., by  Rev.Jo- 
seph  Iklcher. 

Robert  Hall  was  one  n(  the  greatest  preachers  of  hia 
age.  H  is  "  excellence  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
preilominaitce  or  one  or  his  powers  ss  in  the  exquisite 
proportion  atid  haminny  or  them  alL    The  lichneia,  ra- 
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bis  tracts  on  the  Trrmt  ef  Co 
IB  on  the  A^atUiisn  of  KnovMge 
I*  tkt  kmrr  Cliata,  on  the  DiirvaragmnVt  md  Sap- 
ftrU  oftke  Ckrittian  i/miitrf,  on  the  CharaOrr  of  a 
Ckri^iBt  3/iaiiomaiy.  on  the  Vrnik  oflhr  Primcra  CAar- 
bb  and  of  Rrr.  Dr.  Bglaiid,  with  several  othem,  were 
prra  to  the  public  while  rending  here.  Here  also,  in 
USl.hc  deliveml  his  admirable  course  of  lectures  on  the 
"■■i'lM  ^Vmrrarersy,  partially  piuviired  in  hia  WorH. 
At  Ibi,  in  I8i£,  he  mtwTed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  his 
(U  toBCTTfemlian  at  Broadmead,  BriMol,  and  here  he  le- 
■siiii  il  till  his  iteath.which  took  place  at  Bristol  on  the 
?lM  e/  Fch.,  1S31.  Besides  occasional  contributions  to 
"  alpnbIication«,Hallpubliihed 
s  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Ua  life,  which,  along  with  those  already  mentioned,  have 
mma  hti  death  been  collected  under  Ibe  title  of  Tit 
Wmtm  •/  Rohm  Hall,  U.A  „<rilka  Inirf  Mrmoir  of  kit 
Lift  4y  Dr.  Grr^onf^  amd  Obttreatiimt  on  kit  Character 
at  a  Prmdter  tji  JoJa  Fotltr,  published  uttdei  (he  so- 
ptricMndnKC  of  Olintbus  (iregoiy,  tX.D.,  prolieaBor  of 
■KhOBalia  in  the  Roval  Mililsr\-  Academy  (London, 
lai-ai,  6  Tida.  8nt:  I'lth  ed.  ISoS).  It  was  intended 
thai  the  lib  duuld  have  been  written  by  Sir  Jamea 
"-*■—"-*■.  but  he  died  (in  May,  1831)  before  bcgin- 
■BK  it.  I>T.  Ungory's  Memoir,  from  which  we  have 
A  the  materials  of  this  article,  was  arieiwards 
"  "     «!itia;OHV,0i.is™vB. 

e  of  Hall's  Work!  contains  sermons, 
u  letter!  (or  addresaes  in  the  name 
<f  ibe  imt-CTiuiif;  body  of  the  Baptist  Church);  the  sec- 
«d,auact«nlitkd(;a  TrrmffCommintiom{l6l!t,mt 
fma\,  and  another  entitled  Tht  ratnliul  MJtmtr  bt- 
Wm  ririifiaa  h<tflim  ami  Ikt  Bapiiim  of  Join  (a  de- 
bcc  at  what  ia  called  the  practice  of  free  communion, 

which  praduced  a  powerful  effect  in 

poctn  of  the  Baptist  community)  () 
1  pan  I ;  the  third,  political  and  misoellaneous  liacta 
esrrrairini;  from  1791  to  I8SG,  and  also  the  Bristol  news- 
fy^  toBUibiUiaDB  of  1786-87 ;  the  Ibuith,  reviews  ani 
■aralhusiiM  piecaa;  th«  fifth,  notes  of  sermoas  and  let' 
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excurHonri,  but  be  r 
neiKOu*  wiin  the  most  chililUke  ei 
writer  U  oiie  of  the  clearest  ai 
cumbered  with  its  own  beauty — of  any  which  ever 
been  wntleii.  His  iioUest  passages  do  but  make  truth 
visible  in  the  form  of  beauty,  and  '  clothe  upon'  abstract 
ideas  till  they  become  palpable  in  exquisite  shspea. 
'Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  ila 
perfection,'  says  Dugild  SIcwan, '  must  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Bev.  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of 
Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without  their  imperfec- 
tinns.'"  He  is  distinguished,  however,  rilher  for  ex- 
pression and  exposition  than  lor  invention ;  he  was  an 
orator  rather  than  a  great  thinker.  But  ai  an  ontot 
he  will  rank  in  literalun  with  Bossuet  and  MasoUon. 
For  critical  estimates  of  him  by  lUackinlosh  and  other 
eminent  men,  see  Lift  of  Hall,  by  Gregorj-,  prefixed  to 
his  It'onb;  also  Kdniie  JfnjntBif,  vii,  I ;  Nntih  Brit- 
ilk  Rerirr,iv,Ahi;  .VorfA  .Inrrinm  Aminr,  Ixiv,  884; 
MelAoditt  (taarltr^  Ktritv,  iv,  516;  daarttrlg  Rerir» 
(Lond.),  xlvii,  100;  Kag/itk  Cgttopetdiai  Jamieaon,  A«- 
tigioui  Biogra/An,  pL  24G. 

Hallal  (^^n,  Gr.  iJ/ivoc),  the  deugnation  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  hymnal  service,  chanted  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  family  on  certain  festivals, 

1.  OHffin  of  tit  iMDM.  oum'm'i  qflUe  «n*»,  ete.  The 
name  A((UfI',3in,  which  Bignifi<a;>rcruf,is  tar'  iEoxuVi 
given  to  this  distinct  portion  of  the  hj-mnal  sen-ice  be- 
cause it  coniiits  of  Psalms  cxiit-cxvlii,  which  ate  Fsalms 
otpruiir,  and  because  this  group  of  I'salms  begins  with 

//a(W«>aA,  in;^Wn.  u  is  also  called -i-isan  bVn,**e 

Eflgpliaa  llaliti,  because  it  was  chanted  in  the  Temple 
w^ilrt  the  Passover  lambs,  whicli  were  fint  enjiuned  in 
Egypt,  were  being  slain.  There  is  another  llaM  called 
b---1>n  Vir\,  the  Grral  llatltl  (so  called  because  of  the 
reiterated  response  aFlcr  every  verse,  "For  thy  mercy 
eiidureth  forei-er,"  in  Paa.  cxxxvi,  which  is  part  of  this 
Hallrl),  which,  according  lo  K.  Jehudah  (.Ptnichim,  US) 
and  Maimonides,  cotnprises  I'salms  cxviii-cxxxvi  (Jod 
Hn-Chtzaka,  HilcXatk  Chamti  v.  Uiaa,  viii,  10).  Oth- 
ers, hosrever,  though  agrering  that  this  Nallel  ends  with 
I'salm  cxxxi-i,  maintain  that  it  begins  with  Fsalm  cxx 
or  Psalm  cxxxv,  4  {Pnackim,  1 IR). 

a.  rime  onrf  mmnrr  n  whidi  il  vai  ri5on/nf.— Thii 
hymnal  aeti-ice,  or  Egyptian  Hallel.was  chanted  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second  Pesach,  after  the  daily 
sacriflce  on  the  first  dav  of  Psnnver  (Mirhna,  Peiachim, 
V,  7),  aller  the  moming  sacrifice  on  the  Feast  of  I'enle- 
ciBt,  the  eight  da>-s  of  the  FcaU  of  Tabernacles  (Slishna, 
Sa/ra,  iv,  8),  and  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (Mishna,  Taamtk,  v.  h\  making  in  all  twenty  days 
in  the  year.  "  On  twelve  days  out  of  the  twenty,  via., 
at  the  saeiiAce  of  Che  first  and  second  Pesach,  of  Ihe  first 
day  of  Pesach,  of  the  Feast  ofPeiitecost,  and  of  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabenla^■le^  the  Hute  was  pla)-e<l 
before  the  altar  when  Ihr  IlaUrl  was  chanted"  (Mishna, 
/'uacAtrn,ii,8),  whilst  after  the  morning  sacrifice  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication  ihr  HalUt  waa 
chanted  without  this  accompav.iment  of  the  flute.  The 
mar.ner  in  which  these  hymns  of  praise  were  offered 
must  have  been  very  Imposing  and  impressive.    The 
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LiTHca  who  oonld  be  fMred  from  (sBiting  at  the  al^- 
'tag  Ol  the  >isciifi«B  took  tbfii  Hand  before  the  altar, 
and  chanted  Ihr  llnlUl  verse  by  ver>e;  the  jieopla  rc- 
•popnvely  npeatcd  every  Ter»e,  or  bunt  ToTth  in  Bi>l- 
tsmn  and  intoned  HaOtlujaki  at  eveiy  pause,  whilst  the 
itavea  of  the  priests,  Ihe  LeviWa,  and  the  respectable  lay 
people  assisted  ill  playing  the  flnla  (cataf.Faachim,6i, 
a;  KradiiiK,  10,  a,  b;  and  TotijAa  on  Cifb  i;  Sota,  27, 
b;  Tiuniith,-iS,t,V).  No  repnaeulativea  of  the  people 
(ISS'Q  ^ISJX)  were  requliedtobepreaent  at  the  Tem- 
ple at  the  moniing  aacriAoes  on  the  days  when  the  Hal- 
lel  was  chanted  (Hishna,  Taamilk,  iv,  4).    See  Sacri- 

The  Egyptian  HtJitt  was  abo  chanted  in  private  fam- 
Qiea  at  the  celebration  or  the  Paaover  on  Ihe  first  even- 
ing of  this  feast.  On  this  occasion  the  llaUtl  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  part  compiising  Fda.  cxiii  and 
exiv  was  chanted  during  Ihe  partaking  of  the  second 
cup,  whilst  the  second  put,  (comprising  Psa.  civ  and 
cxvi,  was  chsnlrd  over  the  fourth  and  finishing  cap 
(bbn.T  nx  v'is  ^mi  ■'T''31,Mishna,Puaal>m,i,7J; 
■nd  it  ia  generally  supposed  that  the  singing  of  the 
hvmn  by  our  Saviour  and  his  disdpla  at  the  cimcIusitHi 
of  the  rassDver  sujiper  (Malt-  xxk-i,  SO ;  tiark  xiv,  Sr.) 
relen  to  the  last  part  of  this  lUUeL  (Dean  Alford 
[Greek  Taltmatl,iA\oc.'\  strangely  confounds  IhisUal- 
Isl  vith  llu  Grtat  HaUeL)  In  Babylon  there  was  an 
andenc  custom,  which  csn  be  tnced  as  far  back  la  the 
id  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  recite  this  Uallel  on 
every  festival  of  the  new  ntoon  (TVioMfA,  28,  a),  omit- 
ting, however,  Psa.  cvv,  1-1 1,  and  csvi,  1-11. 

The  great  Uallel  (Vnsn  ibn)  was  recited  on  the 
Bnt  evening  at  the  Passover  supper  by  tboae  wbo  wish- 
ed to  haven  j(/?A  cI7^  i.e.  one  above  the  enjoined  num- 
ber (Hu^)Dnide^  Jod  Ifa-Chaaka,  llUckolh  Chanta  u. 
Maza,  viii,  10).  It  was  also  recited  on  occasions  of 
great  joy.Bs  an  cxpresuuii  ofthanksgji'ing  to  God  for 
apedat  mercies  (Mishna,  TitmUh,  >ii,  9). 

3.  Frtteal  utr,  of  Ihe  Jlgmaal  Serricr.—Tbe  Jews  to 
the  present  day  iccite  the  Egyptian  Ilalkl  at  the  morn- 
ing prayer  immediately  after  lit  Etghltm  Btntdutiom 
(n-imy  nsliair)  on  all  the  fesUvals  of  the  year  except 
a™  Year  and  the  Dag  of  A  tonaneHt,  omitting  Psa.  exv, 
l-Il,  and  cxvi.  1-11, on  the  last  six  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Passover,  and  on  the  new  moon.  Before  the  Hallel  ia  re- 
cited they  pronounce  the  following  tienediction  i  "  Bleis- 
ed  art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  wlto  hasl 
sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  upon 
us  to  recite  the  Hallel  T  At  the  Panover  supper,  on 
the  lint  two  evenings  of  the  festival,  both  the  Eg>'ptiiui 
Ilallei  and  tlie  Great  Hallel  are  now  recited ;  the  funner  I 
ia  still  diviilcd  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  in  the  days  1 
of  our  Saviour.  | 

i.  InitUaliim  qfHu  I/gamal  Srrvia.—ll  is  now  im- 
posnUe  to  ascertain  precisely  when  this  service  was  Hrst ' 
instituted.  »ome  of  the  Talmudisla  aflinn  thst  it  waK  ! 
in-Iituled  by  Moses,  others  say  that  Joshua  introduced 
il,  others  di-rivc  it  from  Delioish,  Uaviil,  llezckiah,  or 
llananish,  Mishacl  and  Azariah  (Prtarim,  117,  a). 
From  2  Cliron.  xxxv,  l.^we  see  that  Ihe  practice  of  the 
Leviles  chanting  Ihe  Uallel  while  Ihe  Paschal  lambs 
wen  in  Iho  act  of  being  slain  was  already  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  Jusiah,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbaUe  that  it 
waa  GuBtomaiy  to  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

G.  Liltralvrt. — Maimonides.  Jod  Ila-Chezala,  flUiAolh 
Chaian  a.  ilaza,  sections  vii  and  viii,  \-oL  i,  p.  263-365 ; 
Buxloif,  /.owHi  Chaldaieum  Talnmdietim  rl  Rabbini- 
enm,s.v.bbn,caL 613^16;  and  Barlidoccii,  AiUiMAHn 
Magma  AiiMurim,  ii,  227-2-13,  have  inportonl  trealtws 
npon  this  subject,  but  their  in(i>TinBtion  is  mast  uncriti- 
cally put  toj^ther.  and  no  aislLnction  is  made  between 
aarlier  and  later  practices.  A  thoroughly  masterly  an<l 
criticd  investigation  is  ihat  of  Krochmal.  .Voir  .Xrbnrhf 
lla-Srman  (Leopoli,  ltt.ill,  p.  1.1.'.  s.).:  comp.  al*>  Krtel- 
mann's  edition  of  rAe  SiUur  with  Ldudabnth'a  Crilkal 
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HKUeltt'Jali  (Heh.  AolMu'-yai',  n;-4bbn,  Pram 
feJah,  i.  e.JeMovakf)  ar.(in  its  (Ireek  form)  Aluei.!,''* 
lAH  ('AXAttXavio),  a  woid  which  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  many  of  the  Paalnu.  8ee  Mullet,  Bt  notiom 
HaOeUjaM  (Cygn.  1890);  Wemmlorf,  ZV /ormaii  Hat' 
teliijak  (Viteb.  1763>  From  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  position  it  grew  uilo  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was 
chanlcd  aa  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing.  <Sn  Crit- 
ka  BtbHea,  ii,44a}  This  is  intimated  by  the  apocry 
phal  book  ofTolnt  (xui,  18)  when  spooking  of  the  re- 
building of  Jerusslem,"  And  all  her  (Jerusalem's)  stieeta 
shall  sing  Alleluia"  (comp.  Bev.  xix,  1,3, -I,  G).  This 
expreesion  of  Joy  and  praise  was  transferred  fmm  the 
synagogue  to  the  cliurcb,  and  i*  still  oooosiuiially  heard 
in  devotional  psalmody. — Kitlo.  The  Hebrew  term*  ai« 
frequenOy  rendered  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord;"  and  so  in  Iho 
margin  of  FBa.civ,36-,  cVil.*!;  cvi;  cxi,I;  cxii,l;  cxiii, 
l(cDmp.Psa.cxiii,9;  cxv,lB;  cxvi,I9;  ex\'ii,2>.  The 
Psalms  from  cxiii  to  cx\'iii  were  caUed  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  Qrst  of  the  month,  at  Ihe 
Feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the 
FeastofWeeks,andtheFeastorttiePassover.  SeeHo- 
SANNA.  On  the  last  occosioD  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  of  llillel  (the  farmer  only  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Shammai),  were  suitg  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  lamination,  aflei  drink- 
ing the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt,  xxvi,  BO)  sung  by 
Christ  and  his  disciples  after  the  last  su|iper  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this  Hallel,  which  seems  to 
have  varied  according  tu  the  feast.  See  Hallei.  Tlie 
literal  meanuig  of '- hallelujah"  suSdenlly  indicalea  the 
character  of  the  nalms  in  which  it  oceuia,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  being  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  Temple  sen-ice,  Ihe  words  "praise 
ye  Jehovah"  being  taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Le- 
viles. See  PBALMB.  In  the  great  hymn  of  triumph  in 
heaven  over  the  dcstniclion  of  Babylon,  Ihe  apostle  in 
viaion  heard  the  mullitude  in  chorus  like  Ihe  voice  of 
mighty  Ihnildeiiiv^  burst  forth  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotait  reigneth,"  responding  lo  tho  voice 
which  come  out  of  the  thiime,  saying, "  Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  amall 
and  great"  (Rev.  six.  1-6).  In  this,  as  m  thj  offer- 
ing of  iucense  (Rev.  viii),  there  is  evident  slludon  la 
the  service  of  the  Temple,  as  the  aposile  bad  often 
witnessed  it  in  iu  fading  grandeur.    Sec  Rkvei-atioh, 

HALLELUJAH,  a  doxology  used  ft«quent]y  in  tite 
ancient  Church,  and  derived  from  the  Old  TtMament, 
The  nngiiig  Ilallelnjah  sumeliaies  roans  the  repetition 
of  the  word,  in  imitation  of  Ihe  heavenly  host  (see  Rev. 
xix);  at  other  timt*  it  has  reference  to  one  of  Ihe  peolroe 
beginning  with  Hallelujah.  In  Ihe  eoriy  Christian  Church 
"  the  more  common  acceptation  of '  hallelnjah'  is  for  the 
singing  of  the  word  itself  in  special  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice, as  a  sort  of  mutual  call  to  each  other  to  praise  the 
T/mt"  In  some  churches  the  Halklujah  was  simg  only 
on  Easterday  and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost;  in  others 
it  was  used  more  generallv.  Augustine  says  il  was  not 
used  in  lime  of  lienl  (Augustine,  Epi>l.n%  178\  la  Ihc 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo  it  is  mentioned  under  Ihe  name 
lAiadft,  and  appointed  to  be  song  aftw  the  reading  of  ihe 
(;ospel  {Coocil  TbUI.  iv,  can.  10, 11>  It  was  occasion- 
ally sung  at  funerals:  St.Jerome  i^naks  of  it  as  being 
■luig  at  the  funeral  of  Fahiola,  and  says  Ihe  people  made 
the  gidden  roof  of  the  church  shake  with  echoing  f<»lh 
Ihe  Hallelujah  (Conlnt  Vi^mt.  cap.  I,  arid  fjnit.  xxx, 
ci^i.-l).  The  ancieni  Church  retained  the  Hobrewwoid, 
US  also  did  the  Church  of  England  in  its  first  liturgy; 
(hough  now  il  is  translated  "  Praise  ye  Ihe  Lord,"  to 
which  Ihe  |ie«ple  reply,  "The  Lord's  nante  be  praised." 
See  Bingham,  Orig.  Koda.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii,  §  « ;  pTooM', 
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t>>ftMPiftiiyr.p.aH;  OAtmm,AmdaUCIkriMuf 
»f.tb.  IT,  {  i. 
Bailer.  Albracbt  von,  one  nf  th«  gnuttM  nT 

CBdm  ptiywilogul!,  wu  boni  in  Heme  Oct  16,  1T0«, 
■Hi  dkpliyRl,  even  in  childbnort,  till  moM  cxtnordi- 
BHj  ulenu.  Hp  studinl  medidne  flm  it  Tubingen, 
nd  ttlmiOt  U  L«)' Jen,  under  Boerhuve.  After  ex- 
trrmvt  Invtli  be  Ijecime  profewor  of  »niiloniy,  (utfteiy, 
ni  boUBj  U  (Jiittingen  in  1736,  and  renuuiicd  there 
utU  ITSa,  when  ho  rMimied  ro  Berne.  There  he  re- 
rjkd.  biinMtd  by  hii  fellow-dliumi.  Tor  Dewtj'  ■  quar- 
ter of  ■  coilury ;  continued  to  benefit  science  by  hi*  lil- 
tarjiibon;  filleri  Hi-enlimr>nrtjuil  oAiceain  the  Mate, 
iDd  Blanwd  the  Gospel  by  his  life.  Ho  died  in  0;l[>- 
bH,  1777.  A  gnat  partDftlie  roodein  udence  orphvii- 
fJsgy  ii  doe  to  the  labon  and  geniiu  uf  HaJler.  Bu( 
fcb  pliee  in  OUT  pagea  iadiie  to  hit  Meady  religiona  life, 
lo  Ut  coutanl  recogrdtion,  in  hia  worka,  nf  the  gttal 
inibt  of  Chrialianity,  and  eqiectally  to  his  religioua 
willing^  Til.  BH^e  ititr  dU  KilJUigltn  Wakrliatfii  dti 
0/ni<imiy(Ben>e,l77i);  Bryfi  zur  Vtnkridimv der 
OJniamg  (Bcme,  17TS-77,  8  parta),  conriatinR  of  lel- 
len  IB  bii  daughter  on  the  truth  and  excellenee  of  Chris- 
liamiT.  See  Ziianiennann,  Lrtai  HaBert  {7,anch,  1766, 
8rel;  «^7i-c^fi*ie(fc//ni'(T(Paria,lB46,2dedit.> 

Holler,  Bartbold,  one  of  the  Reformera  of  Berne, 
™bmnatAldingen,WUiteniberg.inH92.  At  Pfoiz- 
kdm  be  had  Melancthon  for  s  feUinr-alodent,  and  grad- 
ualtd  bachelor  at  Cologne  in  1612.  After  leaching 
f^t  lima  ai  Rottwtil  ha  yrent  to  Berne,  invited  Ly  Ru. 
tvlliii  in  16IS  (1518?).  He  becsme  amatant  l«  Dr 
Wytloibwh  in  Su  Vincent'i  church,  and  in  hii  aociety, 
Ui  knnled^  of  Ihe  SciipUim  and  hi*  religions  char- 
am  wae  greatly  cuUirated.  Aboul  1620  ha  made  Ihe 
•g"'"""^  of  Zwingl*.  who  vat  always  afterwarda  hi* 
UltdBl  friand  and  counaellor.  Shortly  after  he  aucceed- 
td  WyttBihKh  aa  cathedral  praKher,  and  adon  began 
to  upoond  Hatlhew,  inalead  of  fi>Uowing  the  usual 
LlaiTh  ItsDu  only.  Hia  eloquence  and  ical  made  him 
auaadf  popolar.  When  the  atrife  began  in  16-23 
BtOa  vaa  *  tnembn  of  Ihe  comminon,  and  distin- 
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Un  btdii^  of  Laosanne.  His  bold  upon  the  popular 
^  w«t  K>  great  that  in  the  aubaequent  ye«»  of  Mrife 
le  beU  hia  place  as  preacher  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
■d  co««ribtUed  ftreatly,  not  so  much  by  his  learning  aa 
by  ha  permud  (dree  of  character,  lo  the  establishment 
<^ih«  BtfiKmatioa  in  Benw.  Eren  wilb  Ihe  Anabap- 
!■«■.<»  their  appearance  in  Berne,  he  obtained  g 
■IWiki.  In  15S5  he  courageously  abandoned 
■-1.  In  the  Grand  Council  he  defended  himse! 
*»«oody  that  he  WW  still  kept  in  <rfBce  as  preacher, 
Asagh  he  kat  bia  canooship.  In  1G!7  a  number  of  Re- 
"»«•  wem  elected  to  Ihe  "Gnnd  Council' 
J^aMiFimcia  Kolb,  full  of  fiir  and  ene^jy,  w 
■  Berae,  rf«ty  to  aid  and  Mimnlate  Ihe  more  pmdent 
Hilsr.  The  "Mjidaies"  of  1523  and  16M,  the  former 
br.  the  latter  aKainM  the  Refnnnation, 
H  the  pnplf,  and  they  decided  for  the  firal.  In  the 
"•*c™ce"  of  1BS8,  at  Berne,  HaU»  look  the  leading 
t«.  aided  by  Zwingk,  (Ecolarapadius,  and  Buoer.  It 
■as  baQy  decreed  by  the  ConTennce  that  the  Mass 
■kasld  be  aboliahcd.  In  1529  be  married.  His  labors 
^  Ux  EMmoatiaa  extended  to  Solothum,  and  to  other 
PMnrfSwitaariand;  but  hi*  chief  activity  lay  in  Berne, 
*m  be  held  hia  pn-«minence  as  preacher  and  Re- 
™«r  antil  his  death,  Feb.  96, 16S6.  He  left  tw  writ- 
■P.  See  Kirehbofer,  HaUer  odtr  dit  Rifont.  r.  Btm 
^ich,I82»);  Kuhn,/)it«./brina(omia<™  (Berne, 
■W);  D'Anbigne,  WiKory  o/ Sybrmatwn,  ii,  349 ;  iii, 
"•:iT,ae,808;  Uaxof(,MMi-£iKgUop,v,V9, 

Ballar,  Katrl  Lndwlg  roa,  was  bom  at  Beme 
w»l,17(a.  In  1796  be  became  aeciUaiy  or  Ihe  city 
««ed^  in  laOO  emigrated  to  Germany.  In  1806 
«  moned,  and  beeame  pfobsaoT  of  history  and  slati 


'  couoeil,  and  in  1818  made  a  Journey  Ihroogh  Italy  and 
In  Rome.  Having  secretly  become  a  member  of  the 
Romiih  Ctiurch  in  1820,  he  jMned  it  openly  in  1821, 
and  waa  discharged  ftom  hia  olftce.  Ho  then  went  la 
Paris  in  IBM,  and  wa»  eropkiyed  in  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign  affairs.  Having  toet  Ihal  situation  in  coowqnence 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  be  linally  wi  nl  to  SoV>. 
thum,  where  ho  was  in  'l8a4  appointed  m<mber  of  the 
lesser  counciL  Here  he  wss  at  the  head  of  (he  Ultra- 
montane party,  and  died  May  20, 1864,  Hallei  waa  an 
ukra-oonservalive  in  politics,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
Church  of  Home  by  his  fanatical  hatred  of  all  liberal  re- 
fonns.  His  chief  irork,  entitled  Ralaiiratioinirr  Slaal*- 
»i«owrfai^«i(WinterthnT,  1816-1884,6  vols.),  was  writ- 
ten with  the  design  to  annihilate  all  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  politics.  Even  many  Roman  Catholic  wrilera 
expremed  a  decided  disaent  from  the  antiliberal  doctrinea 
of  this  work.  The  most  important  among  his  other 
works  are,  i>Hre  a  to/amlltpour  bit  didurer  aon  rr- 
loar  a  Viglit  atihuiiqm  (Par.  1821 ;  in  German  by  Pau- 
lus,  Stuttgard,  1821 ;  by  Studer,  Beme,  1811)  -—Thmit 
dagoMlL  Slaalfit  a.  GrttOrkaftm  (Winteithur,  1822):— 
We  frtiniaurmi  B.  i*r  Awjfu*.  a%rd.  ScktBeU  (Schaff- 
hausen,  1840)  -.—Gtidi.  Ar  kinM.  Rrrolut.  dn  Catiton 
«(iw(Lucenie,I8B9,4thed.).  See Taschimer.der :j(ii!r. 
Iria  dal/tnn  cimlf.t.htlluHMienKirdii  (Lpi.  1821); 
Ting,  Apologie  der  pretalmtuckai  KinAt  (Lpt  1821); 
Esther,  C'thtr  die  FkiloKipUt  da  SlaaUrrdilt  mil  ba. 
hftifk.  mf  d.  HaUer'iAt  RftbtHnUian  (Zurich,  1825)! 
Scherer  {ultramontane),  Dti  Sttlmralien  da-  SlaaU- 
mtrmtck.  (Lucerne,  1846). 

Hallet,  Joseph,  an  English  Nonconfomist,  waa 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1692,  onlaimd  in  1718,  and  succeeded 
hia  father  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Pierce  over  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Exeter  in  1722.  Here  he  dia- 
charged  hia  pastoral  duliea  faithfully  until  his  death  in 
'■"1.  As  a  writer,  he  was  marked  by  iudusl/y,  leam- 
aiid  critical  sagacity.    He  wrote  a  numi>cr  of  con- 


he  publiahed  A  frte  and  impaTlial  Slndf  of  He 
JToIji  Seripturn  rtamantwhd,  being  notes  on  peculiar 
text*  uf  Soiptnie  (Lend.  172*^,  8  vola.  8vo)  —A  Pnr- 
ophnae  and  fioUt  on  bis  Ihire  laM  Chapten  o/lir  Epit- 
lie  to  Ike  Hrbma  (London,  1733,  4to).  In  theology  he 
was  ■  semi-Arian.  See  Bogue  and  Dennett,  Hitlory  of 
i«<««(Fn,ii,179,222i  ioae^  Cktinim  Biography. 
Halllfax,  Samitki,  bishop  of  St.  Aaaph,  was  bom 
Mansfield,  Derbyshire,  in  1788.  He  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  became 
BuccCTsively  rector  of  Chaddtnglon,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1766;  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1768;  pro- 
feasor  of  juri^rodence  in  fi'.Q;  chaplain  of  George  lit 
in  1774;  master  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1775;  rector 
of  Warsop,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1778,  and  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1781.     He  wa*  transfemd  to  llie  see  of 
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Analstii  of  Ihe  ffnntoa  CitU  Late  compurrd  idlh  Iht 

L<ncMo/t:nffland{\T!i,8vo):—TiHlreSenno<u  on  tht 

Prophtda  eoncrrmng  the  Chriilion  Religiom,  and  m  par- 

!ur  amctnting  the  Chuivh  qf  Papal  Rome,  prrached 

■inroln'M  Itm  Chaprl  at  Bithnp  Wariariim't  Lrctart 

6,  8vo):— iB  Analgm  of  Bulla'.  Analogy  :—IHi- 

■m  m  Juif^ficatinn  (Camb.  17B2,  8vo),    'Sce  Koae, 

'  GnfTat  Biog.  Did. ;  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Cesirak, 

xxiii,  197;  British  Cri/ir,vuL  xxTii. 

Hallo'heab  or,  rather,  Lociiiaii  (Heb.  Lodudt', 
tinft,  with  Ihe  article  BJniir,  huUarhah',  lie  aiit- 
SepL  AXXu^c  and  'AX.,njc  Vulg.  Alohet),  the 
father  of  Sballum,  which  latter  asnsted  Nehemiah  in 
repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  12,  where  the 
lame  is  AngUciied  "Ualohesh").  He  was  one  of  the 
popular  chiefs  Ibat  siiliecribed  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  24).     B.C  cir.  410. 

Ballow  (C^]?,  in  Piel ;  ajfidZu},  to  render  soi 


(Exod.  xzviii,  38;  xxix. 
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xxii,  S ;  Numb.  V,  10).  The  Engliih  wonl  ii  troia  the 
SutDD,  and  u  properly  to  mate  holi);  hence  hiUowed 
penoni,  Ihiogs,  pUcet,  rites,  etc  i  hence  alao  the  Dune, 
power,  dignity  of  God  ii  hiliowed,  that  is,  reverenced 
u  holy  (Hott.  vi,  9).    See  Holt. 

Halo'bMli  CKeh.  iii,  1S>    See  HAi.tiOHKSH. 

Halt  (9^^  yuXiic),  lame  on  the  feet  or  legs  (Gen. 
xxxii,  81;  P«.  xxxviii,  17i  Jer.  xx,  10;  Mit  iv,  0; 
vii,  Ii  Z^b.  iii,  19).  Muiy  peisnu  who  were  hilt 
were  cured  by  OUT  Lord.  SeeLAHK.  To  halt  between 
two  afAaima  (HQf ,  1  Kings  xviii,  21),  should,  perhaps, 
be  to  stagger  from  one  to  the  other  repeatedly ;  but 
■ome  aay  it  ie  an  allusion  to  birds,  who  hop  from  spray 
to  spmy,  fbnnrda  and  backwards,  as  the  contrary  in- 
flueiwe  of  suppoeed  cnnvictioua  vibrated  tite  mind  in 


observable  tl 


0,  T>iOi(AH,  prureesoT  of  divinity  in  the 
tt.  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Du|ilin,  near 
Perth,  Dec  !5, 16T4.  lie  was  in  early  youth  the  sub- 
ject of  froqueat  but  ineffetlual  religious  omvietiona. 
In  1689  he  began  to  be  perplexed  respecting  the  evi- 
dencea  of  revealed  religion,  till,  tllei  having  experienced 
■ome  relief  from  Robert  Bruce'i  FalJUiing  of  Ikt  Scrip- 
(ura,  bo  received  further  aid  from  Hr.  Donaldson,  an 
excellent  old  minister  who  came  to  preach  at  Perth, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  bis  mother.  He  inquired  of  his 
young  ftiend  if  he  sought  a  Ideesing  from  God  on  his 
learning,  rcmirlung  at  the  same  time,  with  an  austere 
hiok, "  Sirrah,  unsinctiHed  learning  has  done  much  mis- 
chiel  to  the  Kirk  of  God."  This  led  bim  to  seek  di\-ine 
direction  in  eitraordinaiy  dilGculties;  liul  this  exercise, 
ho  acknowledges,  left  him  still  afar  off  from  God.  He 
studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  domestic  chaplaia 
in  ■  nobleman's  family  in  1696.  His  mind,  long  diiqui- 
oted  about  the  evidences  of  Chiistiinity,  was  finally  set- 
tled, and  he  wrote  an  laqain)  tVo  (As  I'rvKipitt  qf  mod- 
em  DatU,  which  is  still  valued.  In  ISSH  be  was  thor- 
ougMy  conrerted ;  in  1700  he  became  minister  of  Ceres 
pariah.  In  17  it  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1T12.  He  wisin  excellent 
icholar,  and  a  very  plons  man.  A  sketch  of  his  life  is 
given  in  his  Worti,  edited  by  Robert  Bums,  D.D.  (Lon- 
don, 1833,  8vd),  which  volume  contains  the  following, 
among  other  writings,  viz.  The  grtut  Concern  ofSaltta- 
lion: — Naiitral  Rftiffion  iamffiafjti.- — Emig  on  the  Na' 
furs  oJ'f'aM: — Inquiry  on  Jailificalum,  and  Seraioiu. 
Halyburton'e  itemoirt,  with  an  inuoductotv  Essay  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  (Glasg.  1824,  ISmo),  has  been  otlai 
r^iriated,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Ham  (Heb.  Chan,  on,  hoi  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Xa/i 
[Joaephus  Xo>oc,  Am.  i,"4^],Vulg.  Cham),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  two  regions. 

1.  The  yoiuigew  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  82 ;  comp.  ix, 
24).  Ra  post  2613.  Having  provoked  the  wtath  of 
his  father  by  an  act  uC  irtdecency  towards  bim,  the  lat- 
ter cuned  him  and  his  descendants  to  be  slaves  lo  his 
brothers  and  their  descendants  (ix,  25).  B.C.  cir.  2514. 
To  judge,  howei-er,  from  the  narrative,  Noah  dir 
his  Gune  only  against  Cinaon  (the  fourth  son  of  Ham) 
and  his  race,  thus  excluding  from  it  the  descendants  ol 
Ham's  three  other  sons,  Cush.  Miiraim,  and  ITiut  (Gen, 
X,  6).  How  that  eurec  was  accompliflhed  U  taught  by 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  the  Canaanit»  were 
subsequently  exterminated.  The  general  opinion  is 
thai  ail  the  southern  nations  derive  thdr  origin  from 
Ham  (to  which  the  Hebrew  root  Q^n,  lo  bt  hoi,  not 
unlike  (he  Greek  Aiftoxtt-,  lends  some  force).  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmcil  by  that  of  the  Egyptian 
word  Keh  (Kgypl),  which  is  beUeved  lo  be  the  Ejtyp- 
ti an  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as  an  adjective, 
■ugniHea  "  Mack,"  probably  implring  warmth  as  well  as 
blackneaa.  See  Euvpt,  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
words  be  the  same.  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or 
sun-bnml,  like  Ai'fto J-,  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
Coptic  name  oT  Ethiopia,  rlhapt,  but  which  we  should 


thopt,  "  a  boundary,"  onleM  Iha 
lerived  from  KIsh  (Cosh),  tt  i* 
nes  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appear 
signilicacioni^  This  is  stated  in 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  29),  and  implied  in  that  oT 
Japheth  (ix,  27),  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  same  must  be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  ma>- 
thereforc  have  be«a  so  named  as  pn^nilor  of  the  aun- 
bnmt  Egyptjans  and  Cushites.  Cuth  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  nations  of  East  and 
South  Asia,  more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  alaa 
of  Ethiopia;  if izmin,  of  the  African  nations,  including 
the  rbilistinei  and  some  other  tribes  which  Greek  fable 
and  tradition  connect  with  £g;-pt;  PjIu/,  likewise  of 
some  African  nations;  and  runuiu,  of  the  inhabilanta 
of  Palestine  and  Phomicia.  On  the  Arabian  Iradilicma 
concerning  Ham,  see  D'Herbebt  (iJiit  Oriml.  a.  v.). 
See  Noah. 

A,  llant'i  Place  in  hit  Ftemfy.  Idolatry  contected 
vilh  hit  Home. — Like  his  brothers,  he  was  married  at 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  with  his  wife  was  saved 
from  the  general  destruction  in  the  arit  which  his  father 
had  prepared  at  God's  command.  He  was  thus,  with 
his  family,  a  connecting  link  between  the  anIediluviaD 
population  and  those  who  survi*-ed  Ihe  Flood.  The  sal- 
ient fact  of  his  impiety  and  dishonor  to  his  (other  bad 
also  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  transmiiler  and 
representative  in  ihe  renovated  world  of  the  worst  feat- 
ure* of  idolatry  and  prorancness,  which  hod  grown  lo 
so  fatal  a  consummation  among  the  ame(lilui4ans.  Lac- 
tanlius  menlions  this  ancient  tmlilion  of  Ham's  idola- 
trous degeneracy:  "Hie  [Cham]  profugus  in  ejus  term 
parte  consedit,  qun  nunc  Arabia  numinatui;  eaiiue  \tft- 
ra  de  nomine  sue  Ohanaan  dicta  est,  el  poeten  ejus  Cha- 
nanieL  Ukc  full  prima  gens  que  Deum  ignoiavit, 
quoniam  princeps  ejus  [ChamJ  et  condilor  Ri/r»n  Dri  a 
pa/re  bob  ucccpil,  BuU^Baui  ab  to ;  itaque  ignoramHam 
divaatatii  miaorSiut  nil  rrliquif  {De  vrig.  erroru,  ii, 
13;  Df/alta  Re%.  33).  See  other  authors  quoted  in 
Bcyer's'X(Mi>.  ad  'SeUeni  Bynlag.  ik  Diii  Sj™  (Ugirii- 
nD,7'Aei.xxiii.2n8).  This  tradition  wan  rifealao  among 
the  Jews.  R  Hinasse  says,  ''Moreover  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  was  the  lirst  fo  invent  idols,"  etc  The  Tyrian 
idols  called  D'^J'cn,  ChamaiBra,  are  supposed  by  Kirchet 
lo  have  their  designation  from  the  degenerate  son  of 
Noah  (see  Spencer,  De  bgg.  lltbr.  [ed.  Pfaff  ]  p.  470- 
*»i).  The  old  commenUioni,  full  of  classical  Bsaocia- 
tions,  saw  in  Noah  and  his  sou  the  cuuuletpart  of  Kpo- 
i«C,  or  Saturn,  and  his  three  divine  sons,  of  whom  they 
identified  Jujuter  or  Zii{  with  Ham,  eqwcially,  as  Ihe 
name  suggested,  the  African  Jupilrr  A  mmon  ('Afijiat>>> 
[or,  more  correctly,  'A/uiv,  so  (iaisford  and  BJthr J  ydp 
AiyimaH  imXiouoi  Tun  Ai'o,  Herod.  Eultrp.  42;  Plu- 
tarch explains  'A^oii'  by  the  better  known  form  'A^- 
liMV,  Ii.  et  Otir.  is.  In  Jer,  xlvi,  25,  "the  multiludo 
0fNo"isMOliQ»,.^BWiiof^A'o,-  so  in  Nahum  iii,  8, 
"Popnb>uaNo''ia,Vo-^n»n,^il3XeU.  For  the  identi- 
fication of  Jupiter  Ammon  wilh  Ham,  see  J.  Conr.  Dann- 
hauer's  Palitica  Bibliai,  ii,  1 ;  lo-Vossius,  De  JdoL  lib.  ii, 
cap.  7).  This  identification  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtfiil;  eminent  critics  of  modem  limes  reject  it; 
among  them  Ewold  (GcKhidUe  da  Volhee  /irorl,  i.  8(& 
fnolel),  who  says,  "Mit  dem  itgyplischen  Gone  Amon 
Oder  Hammon  ihn  Eusammeniubringen  hal  man  bnen 
Grmd,"  u.  s.  w.).  One  of  the  reasons  which  leads  Bo- 
chirt  (^Aof^,  i,  I,  ed.ViUemand.p.T)  to  identify  Ham 
with  Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  deriveil  from  the  innuap  of  the 
namen.  DH  (fhim  Ihe  toot  Qcn,  lo  be  kH)  cuobinea 
the  ideas  hoi  and  laarihy  (comp.  Ai'flioJ.) ;  accordingly. 
Si,  Jerome,  who  renders  our  word  by  caUdn,  and  Simon 
{Oaomal.  p.  103)  by  nigrr.  are  not  incompatible.  In 
Ukc  manner,  Zi  v^  is  derived  a,/erT«do,  accsiding  la  the 
author  of  the  frymoA  ifi^R.,  wapd  njv  {ioiv,  Sipfiira- 
rof  ^d^  u  ihp.  ij  wapik  rii  liai,  lo  le^he,  or  boit,/mere, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  uaes  Sipfiaoiav  m  ^nonymaat  (\ 
it,  Gtaphyr.  m  Gam.).    AnoUicr  reaam  of  identilk* 
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dai,  tmrtlng  lo  BMhnt,  ii  the  fanciful 
ftaurrtgi.  Zeuwa*  ibt  yooiif^  oTcli 
tai  le  mu  Ifam  id  the  opiiuon  of  ihii  wiUwr,  He  U 
M  ilaae  in  (hu  view  of  Lhe  sabjtct.  Jowphua  (_AhI, 
i,  S,  S)  Hpnnl)*  calla  Hun  die  yma^al  of  Noah's  aon*, 
ivtimTOitmfwailMV.  GnHiius  (ri(a.p.4»9)  ralli 
Ua  "lUiia  nuu  leniiu  rt  minimiu;"  nmilirly  Flint 
illrk.  Wurlrrh.  i,  408),  Knobd  {die  Gr*.  rrld.  p.  101), 
DdiUKh  (Commnl.  iUrr  die  Urn.  p.  280),  uid  Kaluch 
(Cn.p,  129),  which  lot  Uyi  down  the  rale  in  eiiduii- 
tnoT  lhe  'iS^n  -.3X  (ppliMl  to  Hun  in  Om.  ix,  34, "  If 
tbnc  m  man  than  two  iona,  ivn  ^3  ii  the  eldest, 
'l^Sp  'fl  the  voongot  nn,"  and  he  aptly  compam  1 
gn.  nii.  13,  14.  The  Sept.  it  ii  true,  like  (he  A.r., 
rradoi  by  (he  cumpaiative — i  vtwnpoc, "  hia  younger 
NB."  But,  thmit^hout,  Sitm  is  the  t«na  of  compui- 
Bs,  tke  cmtral  point  of  hlosiiiK  TruiD  whom  all  else  <U- 
TTtft.  litar  out  only  is  Ham  'i^^n,  u  Mvrfpot,  in 
oniansaa  with  Shem,  tut  Japhel  u  relatively  to  the 
MBM  ^"nin,  o  iiiiZMy  (sea  Gen.  x,  SI).  That  this  is 
ite  [woptT  meaning  of  this  latter  passage,  which  treats 
oTtbiEageaf  Ja]ihFi.ihe  eldHtaon  of  Noah,  we  an  con- 
riacnl  by  the  connilrralion  just  adducfd,  and  our  con- 
Tictioi  in  Migifiorutl  by  the  Sept.  iraiulaton,  Kymma- 


B,  ilocndanto  ^  ffam,  ami  fAor  AMofi^.— The  lootb 
diBlriba(ian  which  andgns  mKind  Atia  to  Shem,  and 
oiKioif  ^yrica  la  Ham,  requiresniiich  modiScalian;  for  . 

although  the  Sheinitfs  had  Iwt  iiltte  connection  with 
Aftica,  the  descendants  of  Ham  had,  on  the  contrary, 
1«  settlements  in  Asia,  not  only  on  the  shores  of  SjT- 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
but  (as  we  kam  tnnn  linguistic  discoveiiea,  which  mi- 
nutely corroborate  the  letter  of  (he  Mosaic  statements. 
and  refute  the  assertions  of  nradem  Rationalism)  in  (he 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  One  or  the  most  prominent 
facts  allied  in  Gen.  x  is  Che  foundation  of  the  earliest 
monarchy  by  the  grandson  of  Ham  M  finI;y([iiHii.  "Cusb 
[the  ddesc  son  of  Ham]  begat  Nimrod  .  .  .  the  begin- 
ning of  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  [  BaUykin],  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinor"  (vet*.  6, 
8, 10).  Here  we  have  a  primitive  Babylonian  empire 
distinctly  dedaied  lo  have  been  Homitic  through  Cu^ 


says, 
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do  ant  devty  know  whether  fjle  lider  applies  to  Shem 
IT  to  Jspbet.  But,  as  we  are  afterward*  iiironned  that 
Sben  was  100  years  old.  and  begat  Arphaxad  two  years 
sAfT  Iht  IMui^c  [ki,  10],  it  folluwa  thai  ./u;iAr<  vui  hlr 
•Un.  tv  Noah  was  600  yean  olrl  when  he  began  lo 
bare  chikbm.  aitd  the  Deluge  took  place  in  hu  600th 
year.  Hb  eldest  aon  must  consequently  have  been  100 
nta  aU  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  whereas  we  are  ex- 
rnalr  iiifonaed  that  Skrm  did  nut  arrive  at  that  age 
aalil  iwo  year*  after  the  Deluge").  Aben-BiiB,  Luther, 
JniaB.  anil  TMmrllius,  Fist^tor.  Herccrua,  Anus.  Mun- 
isan.  OeiictH,  DathiiDS  J.  D.  Mirhaelus  and  Mendels- 
**B  {who  gives  a  powerful  reason  for  his  ojunion: 
-The  tonic  acccnta  moke  it  dear  that  llie  word  Slisn, 
lb  fUrr,  appliealu  t'lipAef  i .-  wherever  the  words  of  the 
leit  an  oUacure  and  equivocal,  great  respect  and  alten- 
tisD  BtM  be  paiil  lo  the  tonic  accenta,  aa  Iheir  author 
odenloodibe  trj*  meaning  of  the  lext  belter  than 
A^' De  Solo,  tin  Jen  thai,  and  Kaphalla  rnnu.  n/Crw 
siiip.43).  In  coiniiitency  irith  Ihu  aeninrily  of  Ja- 
phRh,  bis  name  and  genealogy  are  first  given  in  the  To- 
UM  Htmi  .VdoA  oHiaL  x.  Shem's  nsme  slanda  jCnf 
*htB  the  three  brothers  are  mentioned  together,  pioba- 
Uy  berauH  the  special  blessing  (aJUrwoiSs  to  be  mort 
fally  diTfkiped  in  hia  great  ileacendant  Abraham)  woi 
bntrmed  oo  him  by  God.  But  tbia  prerogative  by  nc 
■tau  aflbeds  any  proof  that  Shem  was  the  rdfrsf  of 
Noah's  sooB.  The  Dbrioua  instance*  of  Seth,Alinham, 
liaai;  Janb,  Jndah,  Joseph,  Ephraim,  Moses,  David, 
■d  .Siliiiaon  (bnkles  thi*  of  Shem),  give  sufficient 
masd  br  observing  that  primogeniture  was  for  from 
ahrari  securing  the  privileges  of  birikrigki  and  bUimg. 
•Bd  other  distinctions  (comp.  Gen.  xxr,  33 ;  xlviii.  14, 
IM9^  sod  1  Sam.  xv-i,  e-13> 

"These  are  Uie 

after  their  T«milU«  (prviDticV  or  dout),  after  their  tongues  (QTib^V), 
ID  thdf  eooMna  (BPX^iU),  [and]  in  their  nalioaB''  (Blr^iu),  Gen.  x,  SO. 


For (he ( 


nplete  vindicai 


sis  from  the  opposite  statements  of  Bonaen,  Niebahr, 
'"  ■"  ■  must  refer  the  reader  to  Raw- 

rrrAtH,  voL  i.  chap,  iii,  compared 
with  his  Hiilorical  t'pidmcti,  etc.  (Bomplon  Lectures), 
1,68,B5&-857.  The  idea  of  an  ".4niific  CbsA"  waa 
■reil  bv  Bunscn  to  be  "  an  imagination  of  interpret- 
ers, the  child  of  despair-  (PUL  of  Umv.  l/iHoiy,  \,  191). 
But  iu  IS5a,  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  having  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  Babylonian  docuroenis  more  ancient  than  any 
previously  dison^-ered,  waa  aUe  to  declare  authoritative- 
ly that  the  early  inhobitanta  of  South  Babylraia  were 
uf  ■  cognale  race  with  the  primitli'c  colonist*  both  of 
AraUa  and  of  I  he  African  Ethicqiia  (Rawlioson's  //srorf- 
otiu,  1,442).  He  found  thfdr  vocahulaiy  to  be  undoubt- 
edly Cuahita  or  Ethiopian,  belonging  lo  that  stock  of 
tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were  everywhere  mom  or 
lem  mixe<l  up  with  the  Shemilic  languages,  but  of  which 
we  have  the  purest  modem  specimens  in  the  Uafara  of 
southern  Aralna  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia  (Aid,  note 
9).  He  found,  aho,  that  the  tndtliona  bolh  of  Babylon 
and  Aaa}'ria  pointed  to  a  connection  in  very  early  tunes 
between  Elbinpis,  Kouthem  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on 
the  lower  Euphrates.  We  have  here  evidence  both  of 
the  widely-spread  aetllemenls  of  lhe  chiidren  of  Ham 
in  Atia  at  well  a*  Africa,  and  (what  is  now  cqiecially 
valuable)  ofilie  truth  of  the  10th  chapt«r  of  Genesis  as 
an  ethnographical  document  of  the  highest  importanccv 
Some  writer*  push  the  settlement*  irf'  Ham  still  toore 
towards  the  east:  Feldho(r(^  rdaerri{/'(/<f<r  t^mffut, 
p.  69),  speaking  generally  of  them,  makes  them  spread, 
not  simply  to  the  south  and  eoalh-west  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  but  east  and  south-east  also;  be  accordingly  lo- 
cate* some  of  the  family  of  Cuah  in  the  neighbOTbood 
of  the  Paropamiaus  chain  [the  Hindi)  KQah],  which  he 
goes  so  far  as  10  call  the  centre  whence  the  Cushitea 
emanated,  and  he  peoples  the  greater  part  ofHindOston, 
Biimah,  and  China  with  thepueterityorthe  children  of 
Cuah  (see  under  their  name*  in  this  art.).  Dr.  Prichard 
(A  mtljini  of  the  Egyptian  Miilhalogj)  compares  the  phi- 
hwnphy  snd  the  superstitions  at  the  andent  Egyptians 
with  those  of  the  HindQs,  and  finds  "ao  many  pheuom- 
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en>  of  lUiliJng  eongntity"  betwnn  tlieaa  nMiuiu  thit 
he  i«  induc«1  to  conclude  lh»t  they  were  iteiceintoit '-" 
■  common  origin.  Nor  ought  w«  heie  to  nmit  thi 
ATrotnun  hUurian  AboUangrui  Hnoiig  the  cou 
uaigned  to  ihe  aona  of  Harn  expieatly  iiiclucUs  both 
Scimdia  and  India,  by  which  he  Dwma  auch  puts  or 
HindAitwi  aa  lie  w«t  •ml  eut  of  the  tiver  Indus  {OiKg. 
Abul-PhVBgii,  llitl.  Dgmut.  [ed.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1673J, 
Dyn.i,p.l7). 

The  loni  of  Ham  U«  M>l«d  to  hare  bten  "  Ciuh,"  End 
Miiraim,  and  Fhnt,  and  Caanan"  ((.ien.  x,  6 1  comp.  1 
Chion.  i,8).  It  19  remariuble  tlut  a  dull  form  (Mii- 
nim)  ahoold  oecur  in  the  flnt  geoention,  indicating  a 
amoCrj,  and  not  ■  penon  dt  ■  tribe,  and  we  an  theie- 
ton  inclined  to  auppase  that  the  gentile  noun  in  Che  pU 
ral  D^l  313,  differing  akne  in  the  pointing  rrom  D^^X^ 
origioilly  MDOil  here,  which  wokdd  be  quite  consatei 
with  the  pUinl  rnmia  of  the  nunei  of  the  Mizraite  trilira 
which  r<iliow,  and  anilogoiu  to  Che  ainguUr  foinu  of  the 
nuDca  of  the  Canaanile  tribet,  except  the  tiido 
who  are  mentinnnl  not  u  a  nation,  but  under  the 
of  their  forefttthpr  Sidoii. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  kdu  of  Noah, 
if  OUT  identiHcation  be  correct,  it  known  to  hare  been 
given  to  n  couiitrv.  Egypt  i>  recogniaedai  the  "land 
of  Ham"intheBilde{I'«a.Uxvui,61-,  cv,  28;  cv'  ~" 
and  this,  though  it  dciea  not  prove  the  identity  < 
Egyptian  name  with  that  o(  the  patriarch,  certainly  fa- 
voia  it,  and  eatablishea  Che  historical  fact  that  Eg^rpt, 
aeUled  by  Che  deacendant«  of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  hi* 
territory.  The  name  Miznim  we  believe  to  conArm 
thi&  Tberatriclionof  ilam  CoEgypt,unlike  thccase, 
if  we  may  reason  inferentially,  of  hia  brethren,  ma;  ' 
ecoounted  for  by  the  very  early  dvilization  of  this 
of  the  Hamitic  territory,  while  much  of  Che  rest 
Compai-Btiveiy  barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  Hrst  settlement  of  Che  Hamitea  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  aa  we  know  waa  the  case  with  the  Fhilia- 
tinea.    See  Caphtor. 

t.  Cuaii  (.loscphus  Kovaof)  "reigned  over  the  ._ 
opianiT  [A/ricait  Cuahitea];  Jerome  (in  QhiuI,  l/ebr.iii 
Genei.),  "Both  the  AraUan  Elhiopiii,  which  was  the 
parent  counCiy,and  the  ■Viicaii,iCacoliHiy''[Aby9Bini 
Cush  in  the  Vulg.  and  Syr.] ;  but  these  gmlaliona  (c 
Sning  Cuah  flrat  to  Che  western  shore  of  the  Hed  Sea, 
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b)  Tcquiio  further  extentdon ;  modem  diacoi 
with  this  moat  sndent  eChnographicsl  record  in  placing 
Cu^  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Peraian  Giiif.  When 
RoaenmUller  (Schema  in  Ga.  ad  tor.)  claima  Josephus 
loT  an  Aiiatic  Cuah  aa  well  as  an  AJriam  one,  he  e 
ceeda  the  tcHimnny  of  the  bistorian,  who  aiys  no  mc 
than  that  "the  EAiopiaia  of  hia  day  called  tlirmttb 
Cuahite^  and  not  only  they,  but  all  the  Auatica  ah 
fBve  Haa  that  name"  (A  nl.  i,  6, 2).  But  Joaephus  does 
not  spediy  what  Ethiopians  be  means :  the  form  of  his 
autement  leads  to  the  oppoale  cencluaon  rather,  that 
the  Ethioiuans  were  A/rkuat  mtrdg,  exdudeil  fmm  all 
the  AiuUJca  [iiri  iaariv  ri  icai  rHv  Iv  rp  'Amp  nav 
ruv],  the  iauTiif  referring  Co  the  Ai'di'onc  just  men- 
tioneiL  (For  abetter  interpretation  of  Joaephus  here, 
see  ViJney,  SgHim^  Geogr.  dn  llihrrax,  in  (Eucrei,  v, 
334.)  The  earliat  empire,  that  of  Nimmd,  was  Cushite, 
literally  and  properly,  nut  ptr  caladirrtiii,  aa  Heercn, 
Bunseo,  and  others  would  have  it.  Sir  W.  Jo 
die  Or^in  and  FanUia  ofNaliom,  In  IKoriar, 
shows  an  appreciuion  of  the  wide  extent  of  the 
race  in  primxval  times,  which  is  much 
with  the  iliscovcries  of  recent  time*  than  the  Hpecula- 
tiona  of  the  neocritieal  schogl  prove  to  be:  "The  chil- 
dren of  Ham,"  he  saya,  "founded  in  Iran  (the  ciiuntry 
of  the  lower  Euphrates)  the  monarchy  of  the  iirat  Chal- 
deans, invented  lettare,  etc"  (compart  Roaenmllller,  u 
above  quoted).  According  to  Vohiey,  the  term  Klhio- 
pian,  coextensive  with  Cuih,  included  even  the  Ilin- 
dHa  1  he  seems,  however,  to  mean  the  southern  Arabians, 
"■  d  Indians  (in 
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iftmoloiflo  Gram,  part  {i,p.  197.  "Fdix  Arabia  firfiil 
TDcatnr  .  .  .  ubi  fdix  vocatur  India  Arabica,  ut  ah 
£thto)HC)t  et  Gangeciea  distingualar,"  Anemani,  BM. 
Ortntf.  III,u,6E9),  eepecially  the  Yemeoesei  J ooea,  irk- 
dead,  on  Ibe  groimd  orSsnscriCsfHnitiea  ["Cut  at  Ciak 
b«ng  smong  the  sons  of  Brahma,  i.  c  among  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Hindus,  anil  at  the  head  of  an  ancient 
pedigree  preserved  in  the  Aunojnn'),  goes  so  ftr  as  to 
say, "  W(  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Cuah  of  Moses  anil 
Valmic  waa  an  ancestor  of  Ihe  Indian  raoe.'  Jonco, 
however,  might  have  relied  Coo  atnngly  on  the  forged 
Purana  of  Wilford  {A  liatic  Ratarckn,  iii,  tsa.) :  still,  it 
is  certain  that  Oriental  tradicion  largdy  (though  it 
uau»l  exaggerated  tone)  eoiiHrma  the  Moaaic  stitemr 
about  the  sons  of  Noah  and  their  sectlemenls.  "  In  the 
Rotit  tlSufiJi  il  ia  written  that  Goil  bestowed  on  Ham 
nine  aona,"  the  two  which  are  menlioned  at  Ihe  bead  of 
the  list  (Hind,  Sind,  with  wliich  romp.  Abidfangius  aa 
quoted  in  one  of  our  notices  above),  expressly  connected 
the  //sKlwwith  Ham,  allhougb  not  through  (.V(4,  who 
occurs  aa  the  aixCb  among  the  Hamite  brethren.  See 
Cha  entire  exCracl  from  the  Kidiiiiul  al-Atibar  of 
Khondemir  in  RaenmllUer  [BiiL  (Irogr.  Append,  to  ch. 
iii,  voL  i,  p.  109  [fli'A/.  t'ui.]).  Bohlen  (Cahhi,  ad  toe), 
who  has  a  long  but  indistinct  notice  or(kuih,wiih  his 
Sanscrit  preitilecliona,  ia  for  extending  Cush  "as  far  a« 
the  dark  India,"  claiming  for  hii  view  the  sanction  of 
Roaenm.,  Winer,  and  Schoinann.  When  Job  (xxviii, 
19)  apeaka  oflht  li^a  a/ Elhiopia'  (C^ST^D), 
Bohleo  Ands  a  Swucril  word  in  riaD,  and  consequent- 
ly a  link  between  Indiii  and  Cast  (04S,  fihinpia).  He 
ivfera  to  the  Syriac,  Chaldnan,  and  Saadias  versoos  as 
havii^  India  for  Cush,  and  (after  Braun,  Dr  Vttl.  Sa- 
crrd.  i,  11&]  asngns  Rabbinical  authority  for  il.  Aiec- 
mani,  who  is  by  Bohlen  referred  to  in  a  futile  hope  of 
extracting  evidence  for  the  identiUcatiMt  of  Cush  and 
India  (of  the  Ilindds),  has  an  admirable  diasertarioo  on 
tbepeopleofArabia(Rii/.  O.  Ill,  ii,&oZBq.):  onecle- 
ementof  the  Arab  |x>pidation  he  derives  (mni  Cuah  (see 
below).  We  thus  conclude  that  the  children  of  Ham, 
in  Che  line  of  Cu^h.  hsd  very  extensive  setUements  iit 
Aiiti,  aa  far  as  cbe  Euphrates  and  Pendan  Gulf  at  least, 
ami  probably  induiling  the  diatrict  of  the  Indus ;  while 
B>  Africa  they  both  spread  widely  in  Abj'asiuia,  and 
had  settlements  apparently  among  their  kinsmen,  the 
Egyptiana;  this  we  feel  warranted  in  assuming  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Arabian  geographers ;  e.  g.  AbulfaU 
(in  Ilia  section  on  i'wp'i  tables,  p.  1 10  in  tht  original,  p, 
161  trans,  by  Reiusud)  mentions  a  OuA,  or  rAIhcr  AV«, 
aa  the  most  important  cily  in  Egypt  after  Ihe  capital 
Fosthsht:  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  was  Cusseyr,  and  it 
as  a  place  of  great  resort  hy  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
-est  on  pilgrimage.  "The  sons  of  Cush,  where  they 
nee  got  posseeaioii,  were  never  totally  ejected.  If  they 
ere  at  any  time  driven  Away,  they  relumed  after  a 

lake  ni  doubt  bin  many  of  them  in  process  of  time  t«- 
lurneil  to  Chaldiea,  and  mixed  with  those  of  their  (aio- 
ily  who  re«ded  there.  Hence  amse  the  tradition  that 
the  Babylonians  not  only  conquered  Eg^-pt.  but  that  the 
learning  of  the  Egi-ptiana  came  originally  from  Oial- 
ilm;  and  tha  like  account  from  the  Egj-ptiana,  th«t 
people  from  their  country  had  conquered  Babylon,  am! 
that  the  wiadom  of  (he  Chaldieans  was  derived  from 
them"  (Bryant,  On  ^InnrfiC  fjjsv''  ■"  H'orjb,  ri,  K60>. 
See  Cl'sii, 

SAa  (Joaephua  Sri^n;)  ia  "unirersally  admitted 
rides  to  be  Ihc  ancient  name  fur  the  EgyplUn  [Nu- 
bian] MfToi"  (Bohlen),  Tliis  is  too  large  a  sUlement  ; 
Bochart  denies  that  it  coidd  be  Mcroe,  on  the  snump- 
tion  that  this  city  did  not  exist  before  Cambyses,  rely- 
ing on  the  statement  of  Diodorua  and  Lucius  Ampeliua. 
Josephus  (4h/.  ii,  10),  however,  more  accurately  ea}~n 
(hat  Saba  "was  a  myal  city  of  Elhiopia  [Nabia],»Ai-A 
CnniiysM  afirraardi  tuimid  Merof,  after  the  name  of 
Bochart  woidd  have  Seba  lo  be  SiAa-Ute 
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H*  la  AnbM,  confoanding  mu  Seba  (X^O)  with  Sheba 
(XZV).  UtnUf,  wilh  tbe  dinrict  arouiid  il,  wi 
ihiiibt  nttkd  tiT  nur  Srba.  (Sm  Grain,  a.  v„  who  quota 
Bvekburlt,  ROppca  ind  Ilosluiu ;  »  Com.  >  Lam  Ro- 
■laii .  anl  Kaliach  ;  Patrick  agree*  with  Bochan ;  Vi  * 
■tT  [«!»  difltntfrorn  Dachan]  yet  identifia  !teba  wi 
tb*  OMdam  Arabian  iSiMra ;  Hwren  thrawa  hi*  au- 
ttaity  ialo  thr  vale  for  [he  Ethiopian  Mctd«  :  so  Kno- 
bri.)  It  luppart*  ihii  □ptnion  (hat  Scbs  is  meiitionad 
in  eooJiBKttaa  wilh  tkt  otktr  Ji'ilt  lamli  (EthiofHa  and 
E«rp*)  in  la^  xliii,3,  and  xlv,  14.  (The  SJuUt  of 
Anfaia.  anil  oar  Ethiopian  Sria,  ts  rcpnaentinK  opfw- 
tkt  ibon*  of  the  Seal  Sea,  an  rontraUed  in  I^  Ixxii, 
U.)  Set  Fehlhoff  (yilttilafil.  p.  71),  who,  however, 
jiamiiii  siiBijr  Sftat  both  in  Arrica  (even  (o  the  Mnith- 
■tft  «w*t  of  that  oonlineni)  and  in  Ania  (ou  the  Ter- 
MO  Galf),  a  circuraatance  From  irhich  he  derives  the 
■ita  that,  in  this  gramliiDii  oT  their  patriarch,  the  Ham- 
iMi  diifilned  the  ener^  of  their  race  b}-  widely-ex- 

±  naribA  (Jowphii-  BitXac),  not  to  be  conTotntded 
(■  he  ■•  br  Koanun^  ant  apparently  by  Patrick,  after 
Bochan)  witb  the  aon  or  Joklan,  who  ia  mentioned  in 
KiO,  Jawph.andJeniiiie,aiquDtedbf  Com.  al^p., 
wot  not  tmz  wrong  in  making  the  fJatuKinu  (the  peo- 
fk  bi  the  ecDiral  part  of  Ninth  Africa,  between  the  mod- 
em Niger  aiwl  the  Red  Sea)  fo  be  deacendeil  fWmi  the 
Caabile  Hariiah.  Kiepert  (BiUl-Alla;  foL  I)  ri|;htly 
pna  our  llavilah  in  FmI  Aigtimia,  by  the  Straila  of 
Bat  ri-MamtUi.  Geaen.,  who  takea  this  view,  refera  to 
PGdt,  Ti,  18,  and  Ptolemy,  it,  7,  fur  the  A  ralilr,  now 
Zeikb,  and  adda  that  Saadias  repeatedly  reiidera  nb'^^n 
In-  Zeilah.  Buhlen  at  Ont  identillei  the  two  HaviJaha, 
tia  afterwarda  ao  far  cmecla  himaelT  aa  to  admit,  very 
tir<:f3eTly,  that  there  waa  probably  on  the  weit  coast  of 
Oe  Ced  Sea  a  Hatilah  aa  weU  aa  on  the  eaat  of  It— 
■J-.Dt  is  the  aame  way  aa  there  waa  one  Stin  on  the 
wiait  of  Aralna,  and  another  oppoaite  to  it  in  Ethiopia." 
Tltet*  ia  no  auch  diflScully  aa  Kaliach  (tlmrtit,  Pref.  p. 
Ml  aafifiaae*  in  believing  that  occauonally  tndrtd  pro- 
fir  •iouid  karr  Ste  namet.  It  is  not  more  incrwUbie 
tkal  tlten  abould  be  a  Havilah  both  in  the  family  of 
Ban  and  in  that  of  Shem  (GeiL  x,  vti.  7,  comp.  with 
nr.  tS)  than  that  then  were  Enochs  and  Lameebs 
— K  the  posterities  of  both  Cun  and  Seth  (compare 
Co.  IT,  17,  18,  with  1-er.  It),  ib).  Kaliach's  enmbroua 
Ahwj  of  a  vast  extent  of  country-  from  the  Persian 
HmV  running  tu  the  south-west  and  ciosBiag  the  Red 
Saa,  of  Ibe  general  name  of  Harilah  (posaessed  at  one 
Old  by  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  at  the  oiber  by  the  son 
tf  Ciuit).  remove*  no  difflculty,  and,  indeed,  is  unnece*- 
aarr.  There  ia  no  "  apparent  discrepancy"  (of  which  he 
ipak&  f.  MS)  in  the  Mosaic  lUlement  c^  two  Ravilahs 
rf  iSitnKt  race*,  nor  any  violation  of  conaiateney  when 
Wrty  iwdfred  bv  the  nature  of  the  case.     Mlchaelia  and 


nt^pnaea  our  Havilah  to  be  the  land 
CkrolUri,  on  the  Cai^iian,  the  latter  places  it  in 
Pnper,  about  PeUn  f ).  See  H.tviLAii. 
aboil  (Joseph.  Za/}<i(hi,£aJ%iBiif)  ia  b}- Jnaephua, 
nat  {anbability,  located  Immediately  north  of  the 
in  tb*  diatrict  east  erf  If  true,  between  the  A»- 
■  (Taeane).  a  tributary  of  ibe  Nile,  and  the  Red 
be  conDiiy  of  the  A  ifatari,  as  the  Creeks  called 
(Ss/Sadipw  ovDfuiCoKrai  fl  'Avrnffafioi  rap 
•0.  i. «,  !).  Kalisch  quite  agreo  in  thi* 
(iescniua  auhstanliallv,  when  he  places  8ab- 
outb-weat  enaat  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  was 
.  Za/3rir.  (See  Straboy  xvi,  p.  770 
.'amL  ],  and  Ptolemy,  iv,  ID.)  Rosenm^  Bohlen, 
laoliFl.  with  leaa  propriefv,  plan  it  in  Arabia,  with 
a  i«Tee  Delitach  awl  Kei'l,  while  FeUlhofT,  with  hia 
exttaTagano,  identiOea  i:  with  Th:LcI.     See  8ab- 
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ated  by  Josephus  and  JercHne,  who  plact 
lioned  in  Wat  -Eliiopia  {AliwviKon  t'dvoc  riv  'Bmrt. 
piaiv,  which  Jerome  tranalatee  Gnu  AUkiopia  n  otei- 
datatiplaga).  Eiekiel,  howe^■e^,  in  xxvii,  SO,  ?i,  m^i- 
tiona  these  three  names  Icqrether  in  connection  with 
ArtMa.  Acconling  to  Niebuhr,  who,  in  hia  niapofYe- 
moi,  baa  •  province  called  Sabir,  and  ihe  town  of  jofc- 
ifo  (in  long.  43=80",  lat.  18°),  the  oountiy  Bouth  of  «(t- 
bii  aboands  with  traces  of  the  name  and  family  of  Cuih. 
Without  doubt,  we  have  hrae  veritable  Cuahiw  aeulera 
in  ArabU  (Aswnnani,  HibL  OriaUaL  III,  ii,  664).  AU 
the  conunenutora  whom  we  have  named  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  FeldholT)  agree  in  the  Arabian  locality  of 
thiM  grandaon*  and  aon  of  Cuah.  A  belt  of  coimtry 
stretching  ftom  the  Red  Sea,  oppoaite  the  Ethiopian 
Havilah,  to  the  aoul  h  of  the  Pernan  UulT,  acniaa  Aralna, 
compriaea  the  settlemenU  of  Raamah  and  hia  two  sons. 
The  city  called  'Piy/is,  or  'Pfly/in,  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7), 
within  Ihia  tract,  ck«ely  resembles  Raawiak,  aa  it  ia 
written  in  tbe  original  (ITC9^) ;  ao  doea  the  island  M- 
dm,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  renemble  the  name  of  one  of 
tbe  torn,  Prdan.     See  Dedan. 

5.  SaUrchak  (Joseph.  ^ffamBd,  iaffoKaBat)  ia  by 
Kalisch  thouglit  to  have  settled  in  tliiyiia,  and  the 
/urn  of  the  word  favoti  the  opinion,  the  other  c«n- 
poumls  otSiA  being  apparently  of  Ethiopic  or  Cuahite 
origin.  "  Jta  ob\'iauB  resemblanoo  to  (he  Elhio|uan 
name  Subatot,  discovered  on  Egyptian  monumenia 
(comp.  the  king  »"D,  in  3  Kings  ii-ii,  4,  and  the  Srbf 
dui  of  tianelho),  renders  its  pndtjon  in  Arabia,  or  at 
the  Persian  Gulf,  iuprobable;  but  iSanjFifacp,  in  Uedro- 
ria  (as  Bochan  supposes),  or  Tabochmta,  ui  Persia  (as 
Bohlen  suggeala),  or  Salaioi,  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renden  it  here  "^lUlT  (Zmgi), 
which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  African  diatrict  Zm- 
guiiar,  and  which  ia  not  inappropriate  ben"  (Kaliach). 
See  Sabtkciiaii. 

8.  A'iBr»d  (Joseph.  ViflpKiijr),  the  mighty  founder 
of  the  earliest  imperial  pmrer,  ia  the  tjrandeM  name,  not 
only  among  the  children  of  Ham,  Iwt  in  primnval  hik- 
tory.  Ha  aeema  to  have  been  drilled  under  Ihe  title  nf 
BiU'fi'ijnti,  or  Bel-Nimrod,  which  may  lie  Iranilated 
"  the  god  of  the  chase,"  or  "  the  great  hunter."  (The 
Greek  fonna  V.jJfHil  and  JiijlpM  sene  to  connect  Ifi- 
pn  with  "nOS.  The  natii-e  root  ia  thought  to  be  Ki- 
par, "  to  pursue,"  or  "  cause  to  flee,"  Rawlinson,  p.  IDS.) 
He  ia  noticed  bere  in  hia  place,  in  paaaing,  because 
around  hia  namo  and  explcnia  baa  gathered  a  mass  of 
Eastern  tradition  from  all  aourcea,  which  entirely  conob- 
orate*  the  statement  of  Hoses,  that  the  primitive  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldieans  was  Cutkilr,  and  that  ita  people 
were  cluacly  cnnnccled  with  Eg.vpt,  and  Canaan,  and 
Ethiopia.  Rawlinson  {Firt  Grmt  iloa^  chap,  iii)  haa 
cotlecled  much  of  this  trsdition,  and  shown  that  the 
hinta  of  Herodotua  aa  to  Ihe  existence  of  an  Atinlit 
Ethiopia  as  well  aa  an  Africm  one  (iii,  !H ;  rii,  TO), 
and  that  the  traditional  bdief  which  Moses  of  Chorene, 
the  Armenian  historian,  has,  for  inatance,  Ihal  A'innxl 
11  n  fael  Brlut,  and  grandaon  of  Ciiah  bj'  Mizraim  (a 
statement  aulistantially  agreeing  witb  that  of  the  Bi- 
ble), have  been  too  strongly  confirmed  by  all  recent  re- 
searches (among  the  cuneiform  iiiBcriptiona)  in  compar- 
a^ve  philology  to  be  set  ande  by  criticiam  based  on  the 
mere  conjeclurea  of  uigenions  men.  It  would  appear 
that  Nimrod  not  only  built  citie^  and  conquered  exten- 
sive territories, "  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes 
by  which  the  country  was  prei-ioucly  occupied"  (Raw- 
linson, p.  195;  c«mp.(ien.  x,  10-12  [marginal  version]), 
but  cstabliahed  a  d}*naaty  of  aome  eleven  or  twelve  mon- 
archs.  By-and-by  (about  1500  B.C  ;  see  Rawlinson,  p. 
22S)  the  uicienl  Chaldieans,  the  stock  of  Cuth  and  peo- 
ple of  Nimrod,  aank  into  obscurity,  cmahed  by  a  foreign 
Shemitic  stock,  destine<l  after  some  seven  or  eight  cen- 
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Kphraim  111(1  S/iaharam  (I  Chron.  viii,  8).  We  aiiti- 
plf  call  the  ruder'j  ■tUntion  to  lbs  frtct,  vouched  lor  in 
tlus  genealof^y  of  Ihe  Hunilee,  of  db  utanKU  o/'indreif 
bebeem  Niarod  <ad  ifUraim.  This  pcant  ii  of  greet 
value  in  the  Uudy  of  encieot  Eutem  hinloiv,  and  will 
nconcile  man;  difflcoltiee  which  would  otherwiM  be 
iiuoluble.  "  For  (he  Um  SOOO  yeara  it  it  to  the  Shemi- 
tic  and  Indo-European  auxi  that  the  world  hu  been 
mainly  indehted  (or  iti  >draac«iDent ;  but  it  wai  other- 
wiae  in  the  Ont  agea.  t^syP*  <"^  Babgloti,  Miznim 
■nd  Nimrod,  both  docendanu  of  Ham,  led  the  way  and 
•cted  ai  the  trioneen  uf  mankind  in  the  various  untrod- 
den fields  of  art,  Utenuure,  and  acience.  Alphabetic 
writing,  astionomy,  history,  chioDolog)-,  architeclurt, 
plastic  art,  sculpLuie,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  tex- 
tile industry,  seeQi,  all  of  them,  to  have  bad  their  origin 
in  one  or  other  of  theae  two  countries"  (KawUiison,  p.  75> 
If,  la  some  nippose,  Hiirum  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x, 
and  1  Chnm.  i,  stands  Ibr  Mizrim,  we  should  lake  the 
angular  Muor  to  be  the  nune  of  the  profcenitor  of  the 
Egjlitian  tribes.  It  is  remaikable  that  Mazor  appears 
to  be  identical  in  ugnificalion  with  Ham,  so  that  it  may 
be  but  another  name  of  (he  patriarch.    See  Euvrr.    In 
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geographical,  and  not  indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 
The  Hinutes,  like  the  dncendanls  of  Ham,  occupy 
■  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the  name  of  Miz- 
laioL  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Miiraim  in- 
cluded all  the  flrM  settlements,  and  that  in  remote  lima 
other  tribes  besides  tbe  Fbilisline*  migrated,  or  extend- 
ed their  territories.  This  we  may  inf^T  to  have  been 
the  ease  with  tbe  Lchabim  (Lubim)  or  Libyanii,  for 
Manetho  speaks  of  them  as  in  the  nmolest  period  of 
Egyptian  history  subject  to  tbe  Pharaohs.  He  lells  us 
that  under  the  Hrst  kinf;  of  the  third  dj'nasty,  of  Mcm- 
phitea.  Necherophes,  or  Necheroehis,  "  the  I  Jbyant  re- 
velled fHHn  the  EtfyytiaiM  but.  on  account  nf  a  wonder- 
fulincmsaofihe  moon,  suboiilted  through  fear"  (Cory's 
Anc  Frag.  Sd  ediL  p.  100, 101).  It  is  unlikely  Ibat  at 
this  very  euly  time  the  Hemphite  kingdom  ruled  Car, 
If  at  all,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Egj^)!.    See 

Land  of  Ham. — By  this  and  similar  poetic  terms  tbe 
Psalmist  dcaignates  Egspl  in  Psa.  cv,  !3  ("  Jacob  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Ham,"  pn  yy^S,  here  parallel 
Hid  synonymous  with  0^^X13,  with  which  compare  ver, 

87,  and  cvi,«i,23),  and  in 'psa.  liiviii,  61  (where  "(*e 
labtmaiia  of  /lam,"  nn~^ans,  is  again  parallel  with 
D'^^X'S).  What  in  theae  passages  ii  the  pDr/ioii  name 
of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  was  among  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves probably  the  domestic  and  usual  disignUion  of 
their  country  (Uesenius).  According  to  Geaenius,  Ibis 
name  of  Ham  ("  Coptic  Chemi,'  for  which  Lepsius,  how- 
ever, substitutes  another  wonl,  Heia  [Hemph.J  or  Hhen 
[Thebaic])  is  derived  from  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  people  (what  Gesenius  calls  Coptic  Lepsius  desig- 
nateaby  the  now  more  usual  term  ^rrnpiiffc-  Geaenius 
adds  tbe  ^oAttJie  [Lepsius's  Thrbaic]  form  of  "  our  word 
Ktme  [fn>m  km,  black]  \  but  Lepsius  denies  that  the 
■ame  of  Egypt, //am  [on  ], has  "  any  direct  connection" 
with  this  word^  be  substitutes  the  root  him,  or  htm 
[Hemphitic],  which  is  solUned  into  hiini,  ot  hktm,  in 
the  sister  dialect  of  Tbebea ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  to 
be  hoi  [Tatl«m,/.«-..^jOT^.l,at.  p.  653,671].  Chemi, 
however,  and  Khem,  are,  no  doubt,  the  constantly  used 
terms  for  the  name  of  the  country  [see  Tat  lam,  p.  165, 
660,  and  L'hlemann,  Cop/.  Gr.  tt  Ltr.  p.  164]),  while 
Lepsius  says,  "not  from  the  color  of  its  inhabilants, 
which  wis  red,  but  from  that  of  its  soil,  which  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  adjacent  countries."  (Ccnnp. 
Herodotas's  fu\ayyau>v,  ii,  1%  and  Hularch's  Airw- 
rav  iv  riHs  paXtara  laXayyiaiy  oiirar  .  .  .  Xtifun 
aaXoi(«,i)e/s>il<(Onr.  [Keiske]vii,U7.)     In  the  hie- 
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roglyphle  language  the  name  occurs  as  KIL  Tbe  In- 
scriplion  of  it,  as  it  l^oently  occurs  on  the  Koartta 
stoue,  is  pronourkced  by  Champollion,  AketUad,  and 
Spohn,CiW(Gc»en.7A».p.4«9).  The  name  bj- which 
Egypt  is  commonly  called  in  Hebrew,  B^^xp  (^^n 
should  pnibaUy  be  translated  Egypt  in  2  Kings  xix,  34 ; 
Isa.  six,  6;  xxxvii,!6i  and  Micah  vii,  VI  i  Ueaen.  and 
FUnt,  i.  v.),  was  not  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Bahr,  Ht- 
rodot.  note,  ad  Lc),  but  Ay  Aiialia  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  used  of  tbe  land  of  the  Nile,  as  is  evident 
fiom  the  cuneifomi  inscripliont.  The  Median  form  of 
the  name  was  Miliariga;  the  Babylonian,  J/iiii-;  tbe 
Assyrian,  Mvtri.  The  AraUc  name  of  the  prmcnt  cap- 
ital of  Egypt  is  El  if  air,  and  the  counliy  also  is  Mur 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinaon,  Jour.  A  X«.  Soc  vol  xiv,  pi,  i,  p.  18  i 
Lepsius,  in  Henog,  a,  v.  Egypt).  Josephus  (itnT.  i,  t, 
2)  renders  tbe  Hebrew  name  of  Egypt  bv  Mivrpq,  and 
of  the  people  by  Miirrpoioi.  Whether,  bowevei,  we  re- 
gard the  native  name  liom  the  father,  or  the  Asiatic 
from  the  son,  they  both  vouch  for  the  llatmtic  charsctcc 
of  Egypt,  which  probably  diifered  from  all  the  other  set- 
tlements of  this  race  iu  having  Ham  himself  as  Ibc  act- 
ual iVx'I)'''c  "^  ^'  nation,  among  whom  also  he  per- 
haps lived  and  died.  This  circumstance  would  Mli<sd 
sufficient  reason  both  why  tbe  nation  itself  should  re- 
gard tbe  father  as  Iheii  rpossmttu  raiber  than  the  son, 
who  only  succeeded  him  in  the  work  of  settlement,  and 
why,  moreover,  foreigneis  with  no  other  inlrrest  than 
smply  to  distinguinb  one  Hamilic  colony  fmn  another 
should  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  ihe  name  of  tbe 
son,  which  would  both  de«gnaie  this  particular  natioti, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinguish  it  thxn  such  as  w«i« 

On  the  sons  of  Mtiraim  we  must  he  brief,  Joaepbiu 
noticed  Ihe  diffoeni  fortune  which  had  attended  the 
names  of  the  sons  (Vom  that  oflhegraiHlsDna  of  Ham.  e»- 
pecially  in  the  family  i^ Miznim ;  fir  while  "lime  h>d 
not  hurt"  the  former,  of  the  latter  he  says  {AnI.  i,6,3X 
"  at  htov  KOlhatg  but  Iheir  nama.'  Jerome  (wbo  in 
Iheae  points  mostly  gives  ns  only  Ihe  echo  of  Josephua) 
says  similarly  i  "  Cslerc  sex  gentee  ignots  sunt  nobiB 
.  .  .  quia  usque  ad  oblirionem  pTKlerilorum  nominum 
pervenere."  They  bolb,  indeed,  except  two  names  from 
the  obscurity  which  had  oppressed  tbe  other  stic,  LoUns 
and  PhiUtlini,  and  give  them  "a  local  habitation  with 
their  name."  Wliat  this  is  we  shall  notice  soon;  mean* 
while  we  briefly  state  such  identidcalions  of  tbe  oAiera 
as  have  occurred  to  commenlatois.  Joeephus,  it  will  be 
observed,  tenders  all  these  plural  Hebivw  names  by  rin- 
^far  forms.  These  plurals  seem  iiiiiulicateiJauii!p<(f£~ 
ut;  Ihrir  own  langaayu  (Gump.  ver.  SO,  which  surmounts 
our  table),  centered  aiDund  their  pal riaich,  from  whom, 
nf  course,  Ibey  derived  Ihrir  pnJilt  name:  thus,  Ludiai 
from  Ludj  Palbruiim  from  Pathro^  etc  (FeldhafT,  p. 
M).  Lenormant  notices  the  fact  of  so  many  wrwu 
emerging  from  Egj-pl,  and  spreading  over  Africa  {L'Aiie 
Oocvintrfllr,p.344),rorhe  understands  these  names  to  be 
of  peoples,  not  individuahi  t  so  Michaelis,  Spidltg,  p.  364, 
who  quotes  Aben-Eira  for  tbe  same  opinion.  Abeu- 
Eua,  however,  does  not  herein  represent  the  genelml 
opiniiiii  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Tbe  relative  DW  ■  •  . 
^CK  misled  him;  he  thought  it  necessarily  impUed  lo- 
nitt)F,andaataj)er«»alan(eaedenl.  Hendelmohn  de- 
clares bim  wrong  in  this  view,  and  refeia  to  Gen.  xlix, 
34.  ''Itisprabable,''headds,"lhat /.udinand  tbeotb- 
er  names  were  those  of  men,  who  gave  ibdr  names  to 
tbdrdescendaols.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Rashi,et«.,'' 
wbo  takes  the  same  view  as  the  old  Jewish  historian. 

I.  Ludim  (Joeephus  Aouiuliioc)  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Shem'i  son  /.in<(ver.  23),  the  prngcnitor 
uf  the  LydiaoB.  The  Ludim  are  ofleii  mentioned  in 
Sciiplure  (Isa,  Ixvi,  19;  Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Eiek,  xxWi,  10; 
xxi,  6)  as  a  waHikc  naljon,  skilled  in  the  use  of  spear 
and  bow.  and  seem  lu  have  been  employed  (much  as  the 
.Swiss  have  been)  as  mercenary  troops  (Uesen.  Jaaiai, 
iii.Sll).  Bochart i,who placed Cuah  in AialHa) noeived 
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;  ooc  of  hiinsKNU  being  b«ed 
IB  tkmr  QM  of  ihe  bmr,  ■*  he  learn*  of  Hetodotu*,  8tn- 
te,  Hcfadcni,  nd  Diodonn  Sieultu.  But  tha  pCo|ile 
•rKorthAtriGtwtn  cqiuDy  dexlnwus  with  thia  inple- 
■Mt  of  mt :  «>  hiv*  tKenftm  no  diSculty  in  oonnecl- 
Itg  tb«  LwUm  villi  il»  couitn'  thmugb  which  the 
lira  Lad  oc  /.dxt  nn  (Pliny,  v,  S),  m  tlw  pcorincc  of 
Ti^iliBmi  (Ta»Kitr);  lo  Bohkn,  DcUtuch,  and  FelJ- 
WC  which  lait  writer  Siids  other  namea  of  cognate  or- 
i^  in  Kflcth  Africa  e.  g.  the  tribe  called  LuAofa,  in- 
MaiiW;  caw  of  the  omm,  ami  Ihe  ilisuict  of  LmtaiKir, 
it  Nittmii.  Kaliach  Hi^nceat*  the  Efcvptian  I^opoUi  or 
Uu,  »iiJ  Clarke  the  Martotu  of  Egypt;  while  Keil 
t^iftt  'he  Berber  tribe  LnrAak ;  and  Lenonatnt 
(/.'.-Iw  Onid.  p.  Hi)  the  AvMoni ;  they  think  a  prox- 
MiTU  Egypt  wuuM  be  neat  cnmpadbla  with  the  fact 
thai  the  IjiStwat  Egyptian  amtiliarite  (Jci.xlvi,9). 
SkLtdih. 

1  A  miaum  (Joaephoa  'Enrifioc)  are,  with  iinuaual 
aMoimiiT,  placed  by  (he  oororaenlatore  in  Egypt.  Cal- 
■n  RfRaoiIi  the  older  npiniun.  quoting  Jonathan'* 
Th|:,  far  ibe  Marmtit.  Koobel  (with  wham  agree  De- 
litoch.  Keil,  and  FektbotT)  place*  them  ill  the  Delta,  the 
Stpt.itndmog  'BftpTiti/i  niggeatiiig  la  him  SowmAi', 
Iht  Egyptian  wonl  for  mirth  amttry.  The  wold  occun 
asvheic  die  in  the  Old  TeatamenL    See  Amahim. 

1.  UfjMm  (Joaephiu  Aa0iEi>,  Aa0i>at;}  ia,  with  ab- 
«4au  tmaaimiiy.  including  eren  Jerome  and  Joaephi 
(>ka  lt,J%  A.  roti  cariHic^avro;  Iv  Ai^inj  tal  r^ 
X^r  a$'  aiiToi  xaXieamt),  identiHed  with  ll 
•bntr  word  O-^xb,  Uiirn,  in  2  Chron.  xii,  8 :  xvi,  i 
•iid^ninN'ahuniiii,9,Dan.xi,43.  They  an  Ihei 
the  LibyuH ;  Bochart  limit*  the  wonl  to  the  L^g-agi/p- 
(iiLoittaewiMrnntietof  Egyptj  aDKnobeL  TheKe- 
bev  wonl  ha*  been  connected  (by  Bochart)  with  n^nl), 
ind  the  plnr.  of  '2.Tf>,  which  mean*  jIibik  ,-  Haahi  wp- 
p«gtbai  Iher  are  h  called  "  beeaoM  their  face*  were 
iniaawd  with  ihe  nn'*  heat"  (laa.  xiii,  8),  from  their 
rBBdnwe  ■>  near  the  torrid  zone.  Hitaig'e  idea  that 
Ike  Lehafcim  may  be  A'aitaiu  ii  alaa  held  by  L«noT- 
naDt(//.4w(lc<nKJ:p.S44).  The  oianion  of  the  Utter 
i*  baafd  npon  the  general  principle  cntertainnl  by  1 ' 
ikal.  a*  Cnrii  peopled  Elkiapiii,  and  Phut  IJbga, 
CuHB  Pimida,  to  to  Miiraim  muat  be  ^ipiopriited 
ErT'.«("le«»t)the  vidnilyofthatcountry.  There 
hwar  hnt  in  this  view,  allhough  the  application  ot 
it  in  the  ease  of  Lehabim  need  not  confine  hi*  choice  to 
iWia.  tJifa,  with  which  the  name  i*  aaaoriati 
■M  wrilen  Mm  Joeephun,  ia  conliguoua  to  Egypt,  on 


■«■  ■•  Nabia.     See  LniABiM. 

i  .Vi^rtfitM  (Jnepbm  "SHiiiot),  •cowdii^  to  Bo- 
tlwt  aid  RaaenDiDller,  riiould  be  identified  wiUi  \rpt- 
4k  ia  the  aDithDT  Egypt;  Bohlen  luggena  the  A'oiarir, 
■  Libya;  Cam.  •  Up.  the  AaawKmu ;  Patrick  (after 
'itainti)  Xfpala,  in  Elhiopia  -,  but  none  of  theae  opij 
"^  ^ipear  to  as  *a  probable  aa  that  of  Koobel,  wl 
ikariafcatea  for  ihe  Memphilic,  or  Middle  Ggyptiana, 
ih«  daim  to  b*  the  XaptMhim.  Memphia  wu  the 
(tMnaigTtbe  wmhip  of  PilfilaA,  an  Egyptian  deity. 
If  the  ^bni/ poaHBve  panide«=al  tou  (Uhtemann, 
■c  14, 1)  be  prcAxed,  we  get  the  word  mi-Ptalik,  the 
rylrf/ PhlJiai,  oi  n)£«ea'r,jHBta*theMaabit«*are 
if^tuaui  At  prapir  a/  Chtmoth  {Vumb.  xxi,t9:  Jer. 
i><mi.«),  and  the  Hebfews  Hupmplto/Jehimih  (Ezek. 
<"ri.»).    Sec  N*FHTumu. 

i-  Aidnui*>(J«ephua4(3pwirffii>f)aienndDabledly 
tie  psipt*  of  L'pprr  Egjpl.  at  the  Thebaid,  of  whirl- 
tke  fiiiiul,  Thebes,  ii  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  St 
■dA'a-^H*.  inNahnmiii.S;  Exek.  xxx,  14-lU;  mni 
)«r.»lvi,Mi  Aii'ArM  ii  an  Egyptian  name,  rignifying 
•W  &*i*  country  C^-rw),  which  may  po««ib!y  in  ■ 
Kalaa  abs;  in  Im.  xi,  tl,  and  probably  Jer.  ili.,  .., 
hlhna  ii  BKoboned  aa  distinct  fhmi.  thangh  in  cloae 
niMiiiiliai  with,  Egypt.  By  tJieefc  and  Roman  writ- 
alkn*Wd  iaeaDBdAoiHUPJhiAirAea  (Pliny,  HhI 
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Kal.  r,  9;  PtoL  if,  G,  €9).  So  Boefaart,  Bofaloi,  Da. 
litzKh,  Kaliach,  Keil,  KnobeL  Brugach'*  auggeation 
that  our  word  come*  from  Pa-Hadior,  ibat  ia,  tbe  Name 
of  Halhor,  an  Egyptian  deity  of  the  nether  world,  is 

n  improbable  one.     See  PatKrubim. 
S.  Cmluiiai  (Joaephoa  XioXoifiot}.     Ia  addition  to 

rhat  ia  said  under  the  article  Caslithiu,  it  may  be  ob- 
aen'ed  that  Ihe  Coptic  (Basmuric)  name  of  the  district 
called  Canoli*,  which  Roaenmlllier  write*  Chadtairhihr, 
ia  cumpounded  of  jei,  a  "  mount,"  and  loUi, "  to  bum," 
and  well  indicate*  a  rugged  anil  arid  eounliy,  out  of 
which  a  colony  may  be  suppneed  to  have  emigrated  to 
a  land  called  to  nearly  after  tbeir  own  home.  (Comp. 
nibss,  and  ChtMiaiA,  and  KtAx't,  with  Ihe  meutheua 
which  Geaeniu*  suggeats.)  This  proximily  to  eouth- 
weat  Palestine  of  thdr  original  abode  also  exactly  cor- 
mponds  to  the  relation  between  theae  Caaluhim  and 
next  mentioned  people,  expreaud  in  the  parenlhet- 
clause,  "  Out  of  whom  came  Philistim"  (Gen.  x, 
L  e.  Ihe  Philistines  were  a  colony  of  Che  Caaluhim, 
probably  drafted  oBf  into  Ihe  neighboring  province  in 
conaec|UBice  of  the  jMTerty  of  their  parental  home,  the 
very  cause  which  we  may  suppose  impelled  boom  of  Ihe 
Casluhim  themKlvea  lo  aeck  a  more  favorabk  settle- 
ment on  the  aoulb-eaat  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Col- 

P/tiHiUm  (Joaephua 
Jo*ephu%  suggested  to 

tine.  We  here  advert  lo  ine  various  reaiiings  oi  ine 
Hebrew  text  suggested  by  Michaelia  (Spic^.  p.  278), 
who,  after  Rashi  and  Masius,  would  tnuupoae  Ibe  sen- 
tence thus:  "ba  uv-q  ims^  ii^k  pB-Ptt;i  'ds-psi, 

that  is,  "And  Caaluhim,  and  Capihorim  (oiit  of  whoin 
came  Phili*tim~}.  This  transposition  makes  Caphlorim 
the  origin  of  the  Philistiafa,  according  lo  Amos  ix,  7, 
and  perhaps  Deul.  ii,  !8;  Jer.  xh-ii,  4.  RosenmuUer, 
Geacniui,  and  Buhlen  assent  to  this  change,  but  there  is 
no  authorily  for  it  either  in  J1S.S^  Targums,  nr  Ver- 
nons;  and  another  rendering  of  the  panage,  "Out  of 
whom  came  FbiliMim  and  Caphlorim,"  ia  equally  with- 
out foundation.  In  the  Hebrew  text,  aa  well  as  tbe 
Targums  and  ibe  Sept.,  PJiilittm  alone  appears  a*  a  sub- 
ject, all  the  other  proper  namea  (including  the  last, 
Caphlorim)  have  the  objective  ugn  r-H,  H^,  and  roii. 
Thia  i*  dedrive.     See  PiiiustIiieh. 

7.  Cupthorim  (Jtnephu*  Xi^opi/iac  by  Onkekis  is 
rendered  "^KI^BtD^,  "  Cappadotiatu ;'  in  the  Peahilo 
■bn  "  Citppaiociaiu."  So  the  other  Targums,  and  (ac- 
cording  to  Calmel)  "  veteres  omnc*  ac  recenliorES  slant 
pcoCappadodbus."  See  Caphthor.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  advanced  concerning  Ihe  Caphlhorim  in  this 
article,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Mishna  {Cethu- 
both  [Sureuh.],  iii,  lOB),  the  very  word  of  Ihe  Targnm, 
K'^pS'^Bp,  Cappadocia,  Rpeateilly  occurs ;  and  (what 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bochart)  Maintonides,  an  excellent 
authorily  in  Egyptian  topography,  and  Bartenora,  both 
in  their  notes  explain  Ibis  Caphutkiija  to  be  Cophlorj 
and  identify  it  with  Damietta,  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  Cant^ir  where  we  placed 
tbe  primitive  Oalubim.  It  may  be  added,  as  some 
support  Ut  our  own  o^nitm,  thai  Benjamin  of  Tudehi 
saya  (Asher,  p.  158;  ed.  Bohn,  p.  l!l,  123),  "DamietU 
ia  (^htor  in  Scripture." 

III.  Fia'T  (Josepbus  taungr),  the  third  ann  of  Ham, 
is  thus  noticed  by  Josepbus  (.-<  n/.  i,  6,  2) :  "  PhnI  was 
Ihe  founder  of  /.liya;  he  called  the  inhsbiunu  Phut- 
ites,  after  himself;  there  is  a  river  in  Che  country  of  the 
Moors  which  bears  that  name ;  whence  it  is  that  we 
may  see  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  bialoriograph- 
era  menlion  that  river  and  the  adjoining  country  by  tbe 
appellation  of  Phut;  but  ils  present  name  has  been  given 
it  from  one  ufthe  aona  of  Mizraim,wbowa*  called  Liby* 
[the  progenitor  of  Ihe  A^Aolrm].'*  Jerome  of  course 
adopts  this  view,  which  has  also  been  endorsed  by  Bo.' 
chart,  Uiobaelis,  KosenmUUer,  Gesenina^  Bohkn,  Df 
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Utncb,  Ecil,  and  E«JiKh.  Ttaa  venioni  eonobante  it 
■Iw,  .br  in  Jer.  ilri,  9  [Sept.  xxvi,  8],  a^B  {Flml)  u 
rendered  "Libytat"  in  tbc  A.V.,  I.iiga  in  ttw  Volg., 

and  Ai0iitQ  in  Che  Sept  Similariy  the  an  of  Eiek. 
xxx,  5,13  "libjra"  in  the  A.V„  I.il^t  in  the  Vul^,  and 
Ai^utf  in  Iha  SepL  (»  xxxviii,  6).  Like  tome  of  their 
kindred  ik»,  the  children  of  Phut  are  celebrated  in  the 
Scripture)  "u  a  warlike,  weU-armed  tribe,  sought  aa 
allies,  and  dreaded  as  enemiea"  (Kaliach).  Pkul  meana 
a  bote ;  and  the  nation  aeems  to  have  been  skilled  in 
archery,  according  to  the  Matementa  of  the  Bible.  We 
maf  add,  in  conAnDition  at  the  preceding  view  of  the 
tocality  of  Phut,  that  the  Coptic  name  of  libra,  oeanat 
to  Egypt,  waa  Pkaial.  The  suppoaitioD  of  Hiliig  that 
Phut  was  Hduna,  west  of  libya,  on  the  north  coaM  of 
Africa,  and  of  Kaliach  t^t  it  might  have  been  Biilo, 
the  coital  of  the  Delia,  on  the  aouth  ahois  of  the  Bulic 
lake,  are  unlikely  to  find  much  accepunce  by  the  ude 
of  the  univeiul  choice  of  all  Che  chief  wrilen,  whic* 
we  have  indicated  above.  (Pliny,  Hit.  Naf.  v,  I,  ha 
mentioned  the  river,  Teferred  to  by  Joaegihua,  aa  the  t\ 
[or  I'ltath^,  and  Ptolemy,  m  liks  manner,  aa  the  ^oii , 
iv,  1,  3;  comp.  MichaeUa,  Spidlrs.  i,  160.)  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Joeephua  and  thooe  who  have  foUowed 
him  aiD  vague  in  theii  identification.  libya  was  of 
vast  extent;  aa,  however,  it  extended  to  the  Egyptian 
ftontier,  it  will,  perhaps,  best  fullll  all  the  conditiona  uf 
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aeema  to  have  existed  between  Phut  and  Egypt,  if 
depodt  the  posterity  of  Phut  in  Eastern  Libya  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt,  not  preaaing  too  exactly  the  statement  of 
Joaephua,  who  probably  meant  no  more,  by  his  itference 
to  the  counli;  of  the  Ucnra  and  the  river  Piul,  than 
the  readily  allowed  fact  that  in  the  vast  and  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  might  be  found  traces,  in  certain  local 
names,  of  this  ancient  son  of  Ham.  The  only  objection 
to  this  extent  of  libya  is  that  this  part  of  the  country 
has  already  been  assigned  lo  the  J^Jiabm  (see  above). 

culty  lo  hold  that  while  the  Lehahim  impinged  on  the 
border  uf  Upper  Egypt,  the  children  of  I'hul  were  con- 
tiguous to  Lower  Egypt,  and  extended  westward  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  into  the  very  interior  of 
the  continent.  Phul  was  no  doubt  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Lehabim,  who  were  only  a  branch  of  Miz- 
raim ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Phut, 
unlike  hia  brothers,  he  ia  mentioned  alone  without  chil- 
dren. Thar  aetlleiDetita  are  included  in  the  general 
name  of  their  fatha  Phut,  without  the  aubdivisions  into 
which  the  districts  colanized  by  hia  brothers'  children 
were  arranged.  The  desigoatiua,  tbeielare,  of  Phal  i* 
generic;  of  lujiiii,  ZcAoAni,  etc,  B|wcific,  and  in  terri- 
tory Hmit«d. 

IV.  Canaan  (Joaephua  Xatvavot)  was  the  yonageat 
of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  there  ia  leaa  obscurity  concern- 
ing his  desccndanl&  "  Canaan,  the  jburth  aon  of  Ham," 
aaya  Joaephua  (/I  hT.  i,  6, 3), "  inhabil«d  the  cotuitry 
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time  of  Josephus,  it  must  be  recollected,  this  included 
the  entire  country  which  we  loosely  call  the  Hob)  Load), 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Canaan."  This  coun- 
try is  more  distinctly  described  than  aof  other  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  the  record  of  Ham's  family  in  Gen.  x, 
its  boundary  is  sketched  (see  ver.  IS),  excluding  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan.  The  name  Canaaa,  however, 
is  somelimea  used  in  a  more  limiled  sense  than  is  indi- 
cated here  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  Numb.  liii.as,"  the 
Caoaaiiites"  are  said  to  "dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
coast  of  the  Jordan"  (Le.  obviously  in  the  lowlands,  both 
maritime  and  iidaiid),  in  opposition  to  the  Hittitea  and 
others  who  occupy  the  highlands.  This  Umiiarion  prob- 
ably indicates  the  settlements  of  CuRuun  on/y— as  a  sep- 
arate tribG,apart  from  those  ofhia  sons— afterwards  to  be 
enumerated  (compare,  for  a  rimilar  limitation  of  a  more 
extensive  name, Caesar,  ZJe  BelLGali.  i,  I,  where  Cotfla 
has  both  a  specific  and  a  generic  eeaae)  comp.  also  the 


^eeUk  aa  wdl  aa  geneiic  meaning  of  A»gh  or  E»gb  la 
the  Sazuo  Chronicle  [(iibson,  p.  13;  Thorpe,  1,31]  "of 
Angle  eomoD  .  .  .  East  Engla,  Middel  Angla").  On 
the  much-vexed  questions  of  the  curse  of  Noah  (wba 
waa  the  object  of  it.  and  what  was  the  e-iienl)  we  cao 
here  laily  touch.  See  Noah.  What  we  have  already 
discovered,  however,  of  the  power,  energy,  and  widely- 
spread  dominion  of  the  sous  of  Ham,  whom  we  hava 
hitherto  mentioned,  offen  some  guidance  to  the  solution 
of  at  kaat  the  latter  queaiicn.  The  remarkable  enter- 
prise of  the  Cuahite  hero,  NLmrod;  his  establiahment  of 
imperial  power,  as  an  advance  on  patriarchal  goveni- 
menti  the  alrength  of  the  Egypt  of  Hiiraim,  and  ila 
long  domination  over  the  bouae  of  Israel ;  arul  the  evi- 
dence which  now  and  then  appears  that  even  Phut  (who 
is  the  moat  obscure  in  his  fortunes  of  all  tin  ilamitic 
race)  maintuned  a  relation  lo  the  desceodauta  of  Shen 
which  was  far  from  servile  or  aubjecl— all  clearly  tend  to 
Umil  Ebs  application  of  Noah's  maledictory  prophecy  to 
the  precise  lerma  in  which  it  was  indited:  "Cursed  be 
Caxaan ;  a  servant  of  aervanta  shall  he  [not  Cush,  not 
Hizraim,  not  Phut ;  but  Ac]  be  to  hia  bethren"  (Gen. 
ix,  25) ;  "  that  is,"  eaya  Aben-Eira, "  to  Cuab,  Uiziaim, 
aiul  Phut,  his  father's  aoos" — with  remarkaUe  inatceii- 
tion  to  the  context :  "  Blened  be  the  Lord  Uod  ot  Shtm, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  Ait  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
phet  ...  and  Canaan  shall  he  hit  servant"  (ver.  'i&,  27). 
If  we,  then,  confine  the  imprecation  to  Ccmaim,  wo  can 
without  difficulty  trace  its  acrompliahmait  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  tribes  which  laaued  from  Aim,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Joshua  lo  thai  of  David. 
Here  would  bo  verified  Canaan'aaervilerelaliiMJ  to  Shtmi 
and  when  imperial  Kome  fliuiUy  wrested  "the  sceptre 
from  Judah,"  and  ("  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem")  oc- 
cuined  the  East  and  whatever  lemnanla  of  Canaan  were 
left  in  it,  would  not  this  accompliah  that  further  pre- 
diction that  Japhet,  too,  should  be  lord  of  Canaan,  and 
Ikat  (as  it  would  seem  to  be  tacitly  implied)  mediately, 
through  his  occupancy  of  "  the  tenta  of  Shem  V 

1.  Sidom  (Josephus  T^im  f  if'  'S>Aiti».y  tai  rirv 
EaX»inii,')nr.  1,6,3)  founded  the  ancient  metropolis  oT 
Phcenicia,  the  renowned  d(y  called  after  his  own  nante, 
and  the  mother-city  of  the  still  more  celebrated  tywax 
on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  these  cities,  which  reach- 
ed even  to  the  south  of  Britain,  see  Sidon  ;  Trax. 

!.  IMk  (Joaephua  Xfrroioi')  was  the  hther  of  the 
well-known  Hiuitcs,  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Palexina 
around  Hebron  and  Ueersheba;  in  the  former  of  which 
places  the  tkmily  sqiulchre  of  Abraham  was  purchased 
of  them  (Gen.  miii,  S).  Esau  married  "  two  daughtera 
of  Heth,"  who  gave  fcreat  sorrow  to  their  busbaod'a 
mother  (Gen.  xxvii,  4C). 

5.  The  JdmtUt  (Josephus  'It/Joiwoiot)  had  his  chief 
residence  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  which  boR  the  nanx: 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  the  son  of  Canaan,  Jebm. 
Ttw  Jebualea  kM  their  stronghold  only  in  the  time  at 
David. 

4.  The  JmoriM  (Josephus 'A/uftpaioc)  aeems  to  bare 
been  tbe  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan. (The  name  "  A  monltt"  frequently  denotes  tbe 
inhsbitanls  of  the  entire  countiy.)  This  tribe  occu|wd 
portions  of  territory  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Jo(ilaD,but  ita 
strongest  hold  was  in  "  the  hill  country"  of  Judah,  a*  it 
was  afterwards  called. 

6.  The  Girgaiile  (Josephus  rtpyfvaiat)  cannot  be  lot 
certain  identified.  (Origan  conjectured  that  the  Gii^ 
gasilea  might  be  the  Girgetenri  of  Matt,  viii,  18.) 

6.  The  Hailf  (Josephus  Eiioioc  ? )  lived  partly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  and  partly  at  the  loot  of  He^- 
mon  and  LcbanoiL 

7.  The  A  rtilt  (Joaephua  adds  fbr  once  a  locality — 
'AponKoioc  ii  [''"x""]  'Apfl*  Tiiv  iv  nf  Ai^aVfi,  Ant. 
i.  6,  2)  lived  Li  the  Phccnician  dty  ol  Arti,  north  of 
Tripolii^  Under  the  emperors  of  Rome  it  bore  the  name 
of  CiTfarta  (libani).  It  was  long  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Its  ruins  are  still  extant  at  Trli 
Arka  (Burcthardl,  Syria,  p.  162> 
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t  The  Miirr  (Joacpliia  Simalot)  probaUy  dwelt  near 
tetntbrr.ilw  ATkite.un  Ihe  mnunUin  rortnnuf  Xiv> 
)«(,  BctiliunAl  by  SlnLu  (xv^  756)  uid  by  Jen>iiic> 

9.  Tin  ,1  rrmUlr  (Joarphiu  'Apoufoioi')  u  mentioned 
bir  JuKphii*  M  occupying  ui  tnUnd  vthich  wu  very  cel- 
thmal  in  Phaoiciui  hutun-.  (Stnbo  deacribet  it  in 
»vi,;i«.)  -nttBxaatArTaiTtnttMml^hyEi^ 
uiii.R,II.     SwAbvau. 

10.  The  £rmanir  (Juaepboj  Xafinpaiof)  inhaUted 
the  tnni  of  Siivfra  (£i/iiipa.  menliiHial  liy  Stnlw), 

V  Eleoltwnu,  U  Ihe  weMem  extremity  of 


II.  Tbc  HamaAilt  (JiiKfthiu  AfiaSioc).  "The  en- 
trriiiK  in  of  Hamalir  indicales  the  CKtreme  nnrthera 
buittaadhe  Holy  Land,  at -the  rher  of  Egypt"  ihwi 
iitKndwnuDiM  lireitU  Kin|{s  viii,  lUi  sq.}- 

Ill  the  vene  RiUvwing  Ibe  cnunKruiuii  uf  lbe*e  nunei, 
iteMnd  vriter  Myi,  ~  Afteminls  were  ihe  families  of 
iW  CanaaniM*  t^naA  ■bnauL''  "VbU  ■eemi  to  indicate 
■tatqatnt  cooqueMa  made  l>y  them  iirevioui  to  Ibeii 
an  BlijiiKatioii  by  the  Israelim.  "To  abow  Ihegteat 
gOBiarm  of  tiod  lovanld  lerufl,"  uya  the  Jewish  com- 
BBUUc*  HetutrlMuhii,  "Miiaea  reomla  in  (ieo.  x  the 
oriicinal  lunuw  limits  of  the  Isnil  iwMaod  by  Ibe  Ca- 
Haiotta.  which  they  wen  permitteil  to  extend  by  cup- 
qoM  rraoi  Ibe  neighlorinR  iialiuiu,  and  iIhiI  (a>  ill  the 
OH  of  ibe  Amorile  Siboii,  Numb,  xxi,  26)  up  to  Ibe 
ttfT  tioK  when  Ijnel  wh  ready  to  lake  pcHeearion  of 
the  wlule.  Tu  prcfre  hii  reailen  fur  the  great  iiureaie 
rf  [be  I'anaaniiiab  iluminiuiui,  Ihc  sacred  hiitoiian  (in 
Ihii  Mrly  chapter,  where  be  mcnituiia  Iheir  original 
baoiduw)  lakra  care  id  Hate  that  subsequcnlly  lo 
ibeit  primiiive  occupaltoii  of  the  land. '  Ibe  familiea  of 
qmaJ  abroad.' until  their  Inunilahee  be- 
ne ckKribot  hi  Nuinben  xxxiv."    The 

ly  tima  whoUy  beyond  the  luul  <,r  Caiiaan.  I'erhapa 
ihtit  *ai  a  primeval  exlemnoii  of  the  Canaanilinh  triba 
dkr  ib«i  Bat  (•tabliahment  in  the  Ifnd  called  after 
Ibcir  BicMoT.  Une  of  Iheir  moM  impurtant  exteiuduni 
Ti>  to  the  nortb-eaM,  where  wag  a  (crcal  branrh  of  the 
Hiitiie  oatisB  ui  the  ralley  if  Ibc  UruiiteB,  constantly 
atniinned  in  the  wan  of  Ihc  Pbaiaobs,  and  in  those  of 
the  kiogs  of  AaHTri^  Two  piHagcs  which  have  ocea- 
Mon]  ancb  contnn-ersy  may  here  be  noticed.  In  Ihc 
aKmu  of  Ahntham's  eiiimun  into  I'alealiiie  it  is  said, 
'And  Ihe  Cutaanile  [wasj  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xii, 
ft.  aodai  toaaomewhat  later  time,  that  of  thcsepara- 

■iilth«P*riiiit«dwelltheniniheland"(Kiii,7).  These 
faasfta  have  been  nippoeed  dtber  to  be  late  (;'<■"*■> 
t  lu  iodicaie  that  the  l^nlaleuch  was  written  at  a  Uii 
pvTiaL  A  cvif]i|HDisan  of  all  the  passsfica  referring  tt 
ttc  primitive  history  of  Paksliae  aiu<  Idonue*  ibowi 
ih«  iben  was  an  earlier  population  expelled  by  ihi 
U^tic  Bid  Abnhamite  settlera,  Thii  |iapulaiiun  wai 
^«taiii  in  Ihe  time  of  the  war  of  Chedorlaonjer ;  liui 
■a  the  Exodus,  n»R  than  fma  hundred  yean  alter- 

mLlberefore,  to  infer  that  the  two  passages  under  con- 
■i^mim  mean  Ihat  the  Canaanitish  selllen  were  al- 
XalriQ  the  land,  not  that  they  werenill  lhei«. 
ClitmratCharartrriitia^Hi   '  "         


the  si 


which  ai 
n  the  nei 


•trela- 

rii*  to  ibe  Imdiles  afterwards ;  they  wen  the  most  en- 
■Uticof  the  deaccntanls  of  Noah  in  the  eariy  ages  of 
Ibe  pcadiluTian  wcrld— at  least  we  have  a  fuller  de- 
■R[«ti«  of  Ibeii  eiiieipiise  than  nf  Iheir  brethren's  as 
Av^^  in  the  primitive  ages.  The  development  of 
(^■re  among  t)>e  Kupliraiean  Cushiiea  was  a  step 
sach  u  advaoce  of  the  real  i4  mankind  in  political  or- 
Wirarinn ;  noi  was  [be  giandsnii  nf  Httn  Less  con^cu- 
«■  a  a  nm^urror,  Tbe  nnly  culiemit  interpretation 
<f  lit  inpnnaoi  paasage  which  is  cantained  in  Ucil  x, 
W.-f 
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lO-lS,  ti  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  margin  of  Ibe  A 
V.  AJter  Nimrod  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire 
("  the  brgimiiig  of  his  kingdom,"  Ipjb'C'O  n^OW^,  ibe 
lenitoiy  of  which  it  was  at  lint  compoeed— comp.  H«t 
ix,  10, "as  the  tlht  ripe  in  Ihe  Ag-lree  rtn^exna  at 
her  first  lime,"  that  is,  when  the  tree  Snl  begins  lo  beat 
— (Jesen.)  in  his  native  Shinar,  not  sal'ufied  with  Iba 
splendid  acquiMtiona  which  he  look  at  Hrst,  no  doubt, 
from  hii  own  kinsmen,  he  invaded  tbe  iiorlh-«asteni 
countries,  where  the  children  of  Shim  were  lor  tlie  fits! 
time  tliaturbed  in  iheir  patriarchal  limplicily ;  "  Out  of 
that  bind  [even  Stiinar,  Nimrod]  went  forth  lo  Awhor 
[or  .Assyria],  and  huilded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rebo- 
both,  and  l^alah,  and  Kc«m,  between  Mnoveh  and  Ca- 
lahj  the  sune  is  a  greil  city,"  L  e.  Ihe  combination  of 
the  forementiuned  four  furmed,  wilh  their  interjacent 
(pacea,  the  "great  city."  (The  objection  ic  this  loi- 
dering  'u  baa^  by  UuscnmllUer  [SdaA.  ad  loc),  after 
other  commcnutors,  on  tbe  absence  of  the  n  "local"  ap- 
pended to  14c'K  [which  Ihey  say  ought  to  be  rin^CX 
to  produce  the  meaniuj;  lo  Aagria}.  The  II  "local"  is, 
however,  lor  from  indispenaabtc  for  Ihe  aeiiae  we  re- 
quire, which  has  been  adirBcaleit  by  aulborittes  of  great 
value  well  vened  in  Hebrew  conslrrictiou ;  Knobel  [who 
himself  holds  our  view]  mentions  Onlielns,Targ.Joiiatb., 
Buchart,  Clericus,  Ue  Vittte,  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  De- 
litiscli,  as  supporlirg  il.  He  mighl  have  added  Joae- 
phus,  who  makes  Nimrod  the  builder  of  Babvlon  [Aitl. 
i,  4],and  KaUtch,  and  Kcil.  To  moke  the  pueige  Gen. 
X,  10-12  descripiive  of  the  Shemitic  Asehur.is  to  do  vio- 
lence to  Ihe  pamage  itself  and  its  contexl.  Asibnr, 
morever,  ia  mentioned  in  his  prqier  jilace  in  ver.  12, 
witlioul,  howercr,  the  least  indication  of  on  intention 
or  describing  him  as  tlie  founder  of  a  rival  eminre  la 
that  of  Nimrod.  Gesenius  admits  ibe  prubolnlily  of  our 
view,  without  any  objection  of  grammalicil  structure. 
[  See,  for  instances  of  the  actus.  tMun  (without  the  nifllx 
of  "local"  ri)  after  verba  of  molion.  Numb,  xxxiv,  1; 
(ten.  xxxiii,  IB;  SCbnn.  xx,  SIS.  Compare  Uesenius^ 
Grom.  p.  130,  172,  and  Nordheimer's  Gram,  sec  841  ].) 
This  i*  tl>e  opinion  nf  Knobel.  annrcring  lo  Ihe  Iheoiy 
which  has  cnnnccicd  the  niini  gf  K  horsabad,  Kovunjik, 
Nimnld,  and  Kercmlis  Ingether  as  I  he  remains  of  a  vast 
quadrilateral  city,  popularly  called  Nineveh.  (For  a  dif- 
fennt  \'iew  of  the  whole  subject  Ihe  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr,  Kawliniou'a  recent  mlume  on  Tht  /'ire  Grtat 
.VD>ia)vAH->,i,Sll-815.)  But  the  genius  which  mould- 
ed imperialpower  at  lir*t,did  not  avail  lo  retain  ilkmg; 
the  Bceplie,  befoK  many  ages,  passed  to  Ibe  race  of 
Shem  (for  the  S/imilic  character  of  Ihe  Anbtan  tribes 
who  crushed  Ihe  primiiive  Cushilc  power  of  Babylon, 
see  Rawlinson,  Gnat  Kmpirti,  i,  22«,  228,  The  Arabian 
HamilH  of  Vemen  seim  abo  to  have  merged,  probably 
by  conqueal,  into  aJuktanite  population  of.Shemitic  dr- 
scent  [see  for  these  Gen.  x,  26-29,  and  Aseemani,  JirA/. 
t»rirttf.  IH,ii,65B,  Mi]),  except  in  Africa,  where  Miz- 
nim'i  descendants  luul  a  longer  tenure  of  Ihe  Egyptian 
monarchy.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  (and  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  difleienl  Iheor}'  has  here  greally  obscured 
plain  historic  irulh)  lhat  in  the  primeval  Cusbile  cm- 
[^re  of  Babylon  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
arts  or  civilised  sooiely  (an  eariy  allusion  to  which  ia 
made  in  Joeh.  vii,  21 ;  and  a  later  in  Dan.  i,  4 :  ace  Kaw- 
linson,  firtt  Monarchy,  chap.  v). 

In  Ihe  genealogical  record  of  the  nee  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x)  lefeience  is  made  to  the  "Imtgur^  (or  dialects) 
which  ihey  spoke  fver.  20;.  Oimpantivc  philoh^,- 
which  is  so  rich  in  illustrationa  of  the  unity  of  the  lndo-> 
Germanic  languages,  h;s  done  next  lo  nothing  to  eluci- 
date Ihe  linguistic  nlaiions  of  the  fatttilies  of  IlaitL 
Philologen  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class  of  lan- 
guages. Becenlly  Bunsen  has  applied  Ihe  term  "  Ilam- 
itism,"  or,  as  he  wrilta  il,  Cliamitism,  to  (he  Egyptian 
language,  or,  rather,  tamily.  He  places  ic  si  the  head 
of  the  "Sberoitic  stock,"  to  which  Iw  conaden  it  as  but 
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pwtUllj  bdoni^ng,  «nA  thn  docribe* 

at  uite-hiataricol  ^herallism:  the  Chunitic  ilrpwi 
Egypt;  il»  d»iiKliter,  the  Deiaolic  EftyplUn;  uiil 
end  the  Coptic"  {Oallion,  i,  1S3).     Sit  II.  ffiHliiuon  hu 
•pplied  Ilie  trrm  Cushile  to  the  primilive  Uiit.iuge  of 
Ualiylonii,  uiil  the  Mine  teim  luu  been  inni  Ua  tlie  m- 
drnt  langiuge  ot  the  touthcm  cotnt  or  Anbu.     This 
tciminolugy  dqjenda  in  every  instance  upnn  the 
,  the  natiuti  epetking  the  Unguage,  end  nut  up> 
theory  of  «  Hiroitic  class.    There  i»  evidence  wl 
the  Ant  view,  ifoulcl  incline  usio  coiuiikr  that  It 
Shemitic,  aa  applied  to  the  Sfio-Anbic  clue,  ilii 
ehan)^  to  Hamilic)  but,  on  a  mora  careful  ex 
tion,  it  becomee  evident  that  any  abeolute  dauitlcatioii 
of  languaKe*  into  groupa  mnMponding  lo  the  three 
gnat  Noachian  families  ia  not  tenable.    The  Diblict) 
evidence  aeeou,  at  Unit  nghl,  in  favor  ul  Hebrew  being 
clawed  aa  ■  Kamitic  nther  than  a  Shemilic  fonn  of 
speech.     It  ia  called  in  the  Bible  "the  language  of  Ca- 
naan," *,?;S  r^S  ([aa.  xtK,  IB),  although  ihose  apeik- 
Ing  it  ore  elaewhere  said  u>  speak  Pfnin^,  Judaici  (2 
Kings  xviii,  3C,  !8i  Iia.  x.ixvi,  11, 13;  Neh.  xiit,  £4). 
But  the  one  term,  u  Geseniua  ramarka  ((7r«mni.  iiilmt.), 
indicates  the  country  where  ihc  language  was  spoken; 
the  oth^r  SI  evidently  indicates  a  people  bv  whom  it 
waa  apolien:  thoa  the  question  of  its  bring  a  Hamiiic 
or  a  Shpniitic  language  ia  not  toucheil :  for  the  circum- 
Btance  that  it  was  the  language  of  Caiuaii  is  agreeable 
with  its  being  either  indigenous  (and  Iherefiire  either 
Canaanite  ot  Rephaite),  ot  adopted  (and  therefore  per- 
haps Shemitic).   The  nanies  of  Canaanilish  persons  a   * 
places,  as  Uescniua  has  obeerveil  {L  e.),  coucluaivi 
■how  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrt 
Elaewhere  we  might  And  evidence  of  Ilie  use  of  a  i 
called  Shemitic  language  by  nUiona  either  partly 
wholly  of  Hamiiic  origin.    This  evidence  wontd  fai 

hand,  we  shoiiltl  be  unable  to  diaeociate  Shemilic  li 
guagES  from  Shemitic  peoples.  The  Egyptian  language 
would  also  ofler  graot  dilHcultiefl,  unlen  it  were  held  to 
bebuCpsnly  of  Hamiiic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an 
entirely  different  class  from  the  Slicmiti^  It  ia  mainly 
Nigrilian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  elements.  It  is 
the  i^inion  of  the  latest  philologers  that  the  ground- 
worii  is  Nigritian,  and  (hat  the  Shemitic  part  is  ■  layer 
added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  language.  The  two  ele- 
ments are  mixed,  but  not  fused.  Some  Iranian  schol- 
ars hold  ihat  the  two  elements  are  mixal,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  represents  the  transiLioo  from  Tura- 
nian to  Shemitic  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
■ecms  to  be  that  what  we  call  Shemitic  is  early  Nnachi- 
an.  (See  Rawlinson,  Fine  Gnat  Mimardiiei,  First  Moil 
cluivi  ijtnramaitt,f«lrodiiiiionariaitoirtdiiCAiieoi> 
tidmlalf,  I"  Appendicc ;  Heier,  JItb.  ITurieL  w.  b.  S" 
Anhang;  Gescnius,  SirtcA  of  the  llrtt.  l,aag.  (preAied 
to  bis  Grammar) ;  Bunsen,  Hggpt't  Plaa,  etc,  voL  i, 
Append.  I ;  Wiseman,  l.fctura  on  Stvna  and  Revraled 
Rtligioa,  p.  445,  2d  ed.;  Max  Hullei,  Seiout  of  Lou- 
guagt,  p.  1!G9.)    See  Shemitic  Lamouages. 

Theories  more  or  leas  qiecious  have  been  fotmed  (o 
aceounl  for  these  afllaities  to  the  Hebrew  from  so  many 
poinu  of  the  Hamiiic  nations.  None  of  these  theories 
rise  above  the  degree  of  precarious  hypothesis,  nor  cmdd 
it  he  expected  that  they  should  in  the  imperfcciion  of 
our  present  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  saiiafactory  to 
sbserve  that  the  tendency  of  linguistic  inquiries  is  lo 
esubhsh  the  fact  avouched  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
original  unity  of  human  speech.  The  most  non^icu- 
ons  achievement  of  companUive  philology  hiiherto  has 
been  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  members  of  that  large 
class  of  languages  which  extend  from  the  Eaalem  Ssn- 
aciit  lo  the  Western  Welsh;  parallel  with  this  is  the 
oon^iaiison  among  themselves  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Shemitic  clasa  of  languages,  which  has  demonslra- 
tad  their  eaaential  identity ;  but  greater  still  will  be  the 
inric  of  estahHshlng,  on  oertain  piincif^  tbe  nituraJ 
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Rlatianahipoflonguesofi/i^fnitfclaaaeai.  AnHmgrjbw^ 
divergences  must  neeila  be  wtiler;  but  when  occasuinal 
alHiiittes  crop  out  Ihey  will  be  pniporlionalely  valuauLc 
aa  evideocea  of  a  more  ancienl  and  profound  agreement. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  ^acl^  which  hare  thus  far  trans- 
pired, indicative  of  affiiiily  between  the  languages  «f 
the  Hamiiic  and  Hheesitic  taces.  go  ■nme  way  In  show 
the  probabiltty  of  ihe  historical  ami  genealogical  r*e«nl 
of  which  we  have  liMn  treating,  Ihal  l  he  tribes  to  whom 
Ihe  said  languages  were  \-emacutar  were  really  uf  near 
kindred  and  iiftpn  aMociated  in  abode,  riiher  by  ooii- 
quest  or  amicable  ncltiemeni,  with  one  another. 


iiiquin 
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presents  considerable  difficulties,  aiuce  it  cannot  be  <le- 
termined  in  Ihe  cases  of  the  most  important  of  ttuiae 
commonly  helil  to  be  llamiie  that  Ihey  were  purely  of 
that  stock.  It  IS  certain  thai  the  three  most  lUustrious 
Ilamilic  lUlioiiB — the  Cushitei,  Ihe  Phraiiciiina,  and  ihe 
Egj-ptians— were  greatly  mixed  with  foreipi  jieoples. 
Ill  Babvloiua  Ihe  Hamiiic  element  seems  lu  haire  been 
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look  for  in  rain  elsewhere.  Eg^iM, 
a,  and  Southern  Arsbia  alike  allbrd  pmiifs  uf 
this,  and  the  few  remaining  monuments  of  the  Hhoni- 
cians  are  of  the  same  class.  What  is  very  important  aa 
indicating  the  purely  Hamitic  character  of  the  menu- 
menia  to  which  we  refer  is  that  the  eaitieat  in  Egypt 
ai«  Ihe  most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylu- 
iiia  do  not  yield  m  this  respect  to  ihe  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  caseslo  have  marked  theae 
material  forms.  The  early  history  of  each  of  ihe  chief 
Haroitic  nations  ahows  great  power  of  organiung  an  ex- 
lennve  kingdom,  of  aci|iiiiing  malerial  greatnen,  and 
checking  the  inroails  of  neighboring  nomadic  peofilea. 
'llie  Philislines  sITunl  a  remarkable  instance  of  ibeoe 
qualities.  In  every  case,  however,  Ihe  more  energetic 
eons  of  Shem  or  Japheih  have  at  last  fallen  upon  Ihe 
rich  Hamitic  territories  and  despoiled  Ihem.  Egyj-I,  fa- 
vored by  a  ponilion  fenced  round  with  neariy  im|ias«al>le 
barriers — on  Ihe  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the 
east  and  west  sterile  desens—bekl  ils  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest;  yet  ei-en  in  Ihe  days  of  Solomon  Ihe 
throne  was  tilled  by  foreigneis,  who,  if  Ilamites,  WFi« 
Shemitic  enough  in  thdr  belief  to  revolulioiiize  the  re- 
ligion of  Ihe  country.  En  Babylonia  Ihe  Medea  bad 
already  captured  Nimtod's  cily  more  than  3000  year* 
before  the  Chriaiian  Kra.  The  Hamiles  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  so  early  overthrown  by  the  Johtaniles  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  atone  known  to 
us  through  tradition.  Yetthestory  of  Ihe  magniNcence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  petfeclly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Itamitesthat  it  is  abnoM 
enough  of  itself  lo  prove  what  other  evidence  has  aa 
well  estibtished.  The  history  of  the  Canaanitea  is  sim- 
ilar; and  if  that  of  the  Phieniciana  be  an  exception,  it 
must  be  recoUecled  that  they  became  a  merehant  clan, 
as  Eiekiel'a  famoua  dnciipiion  of  Tj-re  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Hamitic  characteristics  we  do 
not  bitend  it  lo  be  inferred  that  Ihey  were  necesaaiily 
altogether  of  Hamitic  origin,  and  not  at  least  partly  bor- 

Among  other  prunts  of  general  interest,  Ihe  reader 
will  not  fail  lo  observe  the  relations  in  which  the  dider- 
ent  aectionaof  the  Hamiiic  race  stand  to  each  other;  e. 
g.  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ihe  Pk^itlina 
ttfm  not  Canaamin,  as  i>  often  aBSumed  through  ail 
oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  former  were  descended 
from  the  second  and  the  Utter  from  the  Ibunh  son  of 
Ham.  The  Tiitrdolk  Brm  Noah  of  (lenesis  i"  ■  preciouj 
document  in  many  respects,  as  haa  nflen  been  acknowl- 
edged (sec  Rawlinson.  Hamptm  Ij^urtf,  p.  68);  o'.it  ia 
no  respect  does  it  bear  a  higher  value  than  as  an  intro- 
duction, provided  by  the  sacred  writer  hirowlf,  to  the 


ntlafBad  liHtnrr  nT  Ihe  Hebreur  lulion  in  its  nlation 
M  (1»  ml  of  muikind.  The  inteUigtnt  ruder  of  Scrip 
Bn  viU  *A|«iiFucc  much  iM'lp  in  hii  Mud;  of  thai  hi> 
Mn,  Bart  imtml  iif  pmphecv  lito,  liy  ■  comUnt  rpeur 
MMC  in  the  particuluv  of  it.is  auihoriutive  rchnakiK 

■alKCDld. 

We  cnncltKk  with  an  extnci  from  Hr.  Ranlinun' 
FtH  ilrrtti  MotarcAiti,  which  dfflcnbe*,  in  ■  fivorable 
tlioa^  baiiUy  cxifg^nteil  light,  nnne  of  the  ntiliffa- 
tiaiB  unirr  which  the  pruniiive  nee  of  Ham  hir  laid 
■hewarU:  "Not  p>BH«»l  nT  many  natural  advanla(t«, 
Ikr  Hull  la  ail  iwople  yet  exhibited  a  fertility  of  inven- 
nsB,  a  Keniua.  and  an  energy  which  place  Iheiu  high  in 
the  leak  of  tialionii.  and  oHire  espMiafly  in  the  list  of 
time  dmcriKleil  from  the  llamiiic  Mock.  For  the  laal 
MOD  Tear*  the  wotlil  hai  been  mainly  indebted  for  its 
aliaMLuwoI  lo  theShemiiic  aiid  liiJo-Eiiropeiui  races; 
ta(  il  rat  oikmritt  u  thrfint  agn.  Egypt  and  Babr- 
lan,  Miiraim  and  Nimmd— both  descendanli  of  Ham— 
M  the  way  and  acted  u  pioneeia  of  mankind  in  Ihe 
Tirim  uniraddBi  Arld^  of  art,  literature,  and  icietiee. 
AlfAabetk  writing,  aUtonoiny,  history,  chronology,  ar- 
dbvntuv,  i^astic  art,  sculpture,  navij^tion,  agriculture, 
uxtile  indiutty— wcm,  all  of  tbrm,  to  have  had  Iheir 

^nmni^  may  often  have  been  humble  enough.  We 
nay  laugh  at  Ihe  rude  {MCture-writing,  the  uncouth 
tndt  pyramid,  the  eoana  fabtic,  the  homely  and  ill- 
Aapcn  mxtrumenlii,  as  ihey  pmenC  Ihemaelves  to  our 
amir*  in  the  remaiiw  of  thete  ancient  nationi.but  they 
air  rrally  worthier  of  oar  admiration  than  of  on'r 
iWlinile.  The  BrM  inveniora  of  any  art  are  among 
Ik  i:n«[(*t  benefactor*  of  iheir  race  .  .  .  and  man- 
kind  at  the  ptesmi  day  lie*  umler  infinite  obligations 
IB  the   genius  and  indtMry  of  Iheae  early  igea'  (p. 

3.  "Tair  OF  Ham"  [or  Chaail  (Bn-JOj  Sept.  Be 
>w  tninrXdii;  Vnlg. de Mirpe  Cham)  are  mentioned  m 
I  Chmo.  ir,  40 — in  one  of  tboM  biatoiical  ftagnenta  for 
•hick  the  rariy  cha|>ten  of  Ibeae  Chroniclei  are  so  tiI- 
■aUe^  M  illmlialing  the  priTsle  enterprise  and  valor  of 
BRaui  sectiooa  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  On  the  preaeni 
acoKiin  a  considenole  portion  of  (be  tribe  of  Simcnn. 

nsf^  of  Heiekiah,  sought  to  extend  their  territories 
(wbieli  (h«D  Ihe  be^unin);  seem  lo  have  been  loo  nanow 
farikcir  Dsmbm)  by  miKiating  " to  Ihe  entrance  o^Ge- 

tt  their  Badu."  finding  here  a  quiel,  and,as  it  would 
seon.  a  aeeure  and  defenceless  populalion  at  Kamites 
<|V  mraiiiiig  of  I  Chmn.  i\-,  40  receives  illustration  from 
Jwl«C-  iviii,  7, 1&\  the  ^reeouites  attacked  them  with  ■ 
viiciw  that  remind*  us  of  the  limes  of  Joshua,  and  took 
praiaiiLiil  poautsaioa  of  the  district,  which  was  well 
■^fr<l  lor  pastoral  purposes.  The  Gedor  here  men- 
iJoHd  csDiut  be  the  tkdor  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  iS. 
Tberr  a  atrvng  groniid,  however,  lor  supposng  Ihal  it 
w»T  DC  Iba  GMleiah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  S6 ;  or,  if  we  follow 
tb*  Sept.  nodering.  Vipapa,  and  read  "115  for  ^TJ,  it 
wsrid  be  Ibe  weU-known  Reiar.  This  last  would,  of 
tamt,  if  the  name  caikl  be  relied  on.  Nt  extremely 
vel;  in  its  vicinit]'  Ihe  patriarch*  of  old  had  aojnumed 
mi  frd  ibtir  Hock*  and  heids  (see  Gen.  xx,  1, 14.  iL; 
«»vi.  1, 6. 14,  and  especially  ver.  17-30).  Bertheau  (Sit  \ 
a.  *r  Ckrtmii)  on  Xhn  passage,  and  Ewald  [CrsnI.  da 
VtltH  ftrart  [ed.  !].  i,  BSSt.  accept  Ihe  reading  of  Ibe 
bpl,,  and  place  the  Simeonite  conqnest  in  Ihe  valley  of 
Gets  (in  WiUiams,  Balg  City  [U  ed.],  i,  463-468,  there 
■  a  Boae,  comriboted  by  Ihe  Rev,  J.  Rowlands,  on  thf 
Amikrrm  Banltr  ofpaialitr,  and  Coolainuig  an  account 
of  the  ancient  Gerar  fcalled 
■t»  of  Gerar]  j  see  also  Tan  d* 
In  the  determinaticHi  of  the 
i*  article  is  concerned, 
'o  tocaUtlea  we  ac-  i 


the  Simeoniles  dispoaaessed.  Both  are  within  the  pre- 
cinclB  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines :  Ihe  latter,  perhaps, 
may  be  r^arded  as  on  the  border  of  the  district  which 
we  assi^ed  in  Ihe  preceding  article  to  the  Ciubikm ; 
in  eilher  case  "  they  of  Ham,"  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  40,  must  be  reg»rd«l  as  descended  liiim 
Ham  through  his  second  ion  Miiraim. 

3.  Ham  (Heb.  id.  Qln,  with  hf,  prub.  meaning  a  mul- 
Hladr;  Fnrst  [Lex.  s.  v.]  compares  tho  Lat.  7"urtu  and 
Copia  as  names  of  places:  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  translate 
[ufio]  aui-o7r,  [cum]  ™),  in  (ien,  xiv,  6,  if  a  proper 
name  at  all,  was  probatJy  the  principal  town  of  a  people 
whose  name  occurs  but  once  ui  the  0.  T., "  the  Zutimi" 
(as  rendered  in  theA.V.).  If  these  were  '•tht  Zamzum- 
miini"  of  Deut.  ii,  20  (as  has  been  cimjeituredby  Rashi, 
Calmet,  I'atrick,  etc,  among  llie  older  writers,  and  Ge- 
•eiiius,  RusenmllUer,  Ewald  [  Vatbt  lirati,  i,  808],  De- 
lilisch,  Knobel,  and  Keil  among  Ihe  moderns),  we  have 
some  dew  to  the  site;  for  it  appears  from  the  entire 
panage  in  Deut.  that  the  Zarnxummim  were  the  orig- 
uial  occupants  of  the  country  of  the  Ammoniles.  Tucb 
and  others  have  accordingly  supposed  that  our  Ham, 
where  the  Zuzim  were  defeated  by  Chedorlsomer  on  hi* 
second  invasion,  was  the  primilive  name  of  JtnUmlh 
AHmoR,  afterwards  Philadflphia  (Jerome  and  Ensebius, 
Ommtait.  a.  v.  Amman),  the  capital  of  Ihe  Ammoniiish 
territory.  It  is  still  called  [the  ruins  of]  •Ama&i,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson  (RafanAn,  iii,  168).  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  whether  the  word  in  Gen.  xiv,  6 
be  anything  more  than  a  pronoun.  The  Haaorelic  read- 
ing of  the  clause,  indeed,  is  cn3  OMMnTtt',  Ihe  last 
word  of  which  is  pointed,  anx  (A.V.  "In  Ham"),  as  if 
there  were  three  bailies,  and  one  of  rhem  had  been 
fbught  at  a  [^ce  so  called  j  and  it  perhaps  makes  fuc 
this  reading  tliat,  according  lo  Kennicott,  seven  Sautar- 
Hon  itSS.  lead  ons  (with  lleth),  which  can  produce  no 
other  meaning  than  ia^uBi,  or  Cbm  with  the  aspirate. 
Vet  the  other  (that  is,  the  pnmotmat)  reading  must 
have  been  recognised  in  ancient  Hibrao  MSS.  even  as 
early  aa  Ihe  time  of  Ihe  Sept.  Iranslatoni,  who  render 
thephtase"tngether  with  them;'  as  if  there  were  but 
Iwo  conHicls,  in  Ihe  former  of  which  the  great  Easlem 
invader  "«ome  the  Rephaim  in  Ashleroib-Kamsim, 
and  Ihe  Zuzim  [which  Ihe  SepLmakrs  an  appellative— 
iSwj  laxvpd,  "tinmff  noftom"  ]  along  leilk  Ihrm,'  as  their 
allies,  Jerome's  Qaml.  HAr.  Optra  (ed.  Bened.,  Veil, 
1767,  HI,  ii.  3-iT)  proves  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  extauc 
in  bis  day  varied  in  Iheir  readings  of  this  passage.  This 
reading  he  seems  lo  have  preferred,  ons,  lor  in  his  own 
veroffli  [Vultfalo]  he  renders  Ihe  word  tike  the  Sept, 
Onkelos,  however,  regarded  Ihe  reading  evidently  as  a 
proper  name,  for  he  has  Iruislated  it  hy  VXrtrOi, "  h 
Ifmda,'  and  so  hat  Ihe  I'wudo-Jonalhau's  Targum; 
while  the  Jerusalem  has  yTti,  "ailh  Iktm."  Ssadias, 
again,  has  (he  proper  name,  "it  Mama.''  Hillcrus, 
whom  KiiMnmlUler  quol«%  identiAea  tbia  JJim  with 
the  finious  Ammonitish  capital  Batbak  (2  Sam.  x\, 
1;  1  Chron.  xx.  ])i  "the  two  name%"  he  says,  "are 
synonymous — Rabbah  meaning  pojmloiu,  a*  in  Lam- 
ent, i,  1,  where  Jerutatem  is,  OJ^Tian,  'Ike  tily  [that 
wa*]^tt  of  pnifilt-,'  while  Ihe  more  ancient  name  of 
ily,  en,  hss  the  same  signiAcalion  as  Ihe 
collective  word  ',Von,  that  is,  a  vtulliladi,''    See  Gil- 


HamakeT,  HEnmirR  Arekb,  a  Dntch  Orientalist, 

was  bom  at  Amstenlam  Feb.  aCi,  1TB9;  became  profess- 
or of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Franeket 

or  ordinarius  of  (he  asme  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
•here  he  dieil  Oct  10, 188S.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  and  was  repuded  as  one  of  the  flm  OrienUl 
scholars  of  Holland.  Hi*  works  are  uol  free  from  iharks 
of  n^Ugence,  due  probably  to  hasty  oompoaiiioB  and 
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the  gnt  variety  of  BitjccU  trMlcd.  AroDng  Ibem 
may  be  nuned  Oratio  de  nUgiime  tfukaaunMca,  magno 
nrnfii  beOiea  apud  arialalu  imitamaile  (Leyd.  tBI7- 
\9,iV>y.  —  8pKiM»  Calalegi  CodtniiH  MSS.  Orimla- 
BuBi  Bibliotitca  Aaidemia  l.ugduHo-Balara  (Leyden, 
ISiO,  4tu;  wrtb  viliubU  nntea  from  OrienUl  MSS— a 
new  ed.  by  Dozy  [Leyd.  1»4H-52,  i  vnU.  Svo]  amMins 
UbliagT^>hicsl  notnlen  in  MS.  by  Hamaker)  ■.—/mxrti 
Auclf>rv  Liber  de  ErpugsAtiont  MfTnphi^  tt  AUxtm- 
dria,  Mc  (Leyden,  1826,  4(o) :— .WiMBUaiiM  Phamria 
(Leydwi,  18%) :— Cmnmntbirio  in  litro  dt  Vila  et  Morit 
Pr^Aelaram,  tie.  (Anut.  I8SS,  Ho):—lHmMaifa  Sa- 
manlami,  ■  posthumous  work  edited  by  Weyere.  He 
published  ilao  vuioui  p^>en  in  Aimab»  of  ihe  luilver- 
■ities  of  Gotlingen  (1818-17)  and  Leyden  (1823-81);  in 
the  Biblioduca  Nona  of  Leyden,  Magtaai  roor  Wtlett- 
tchappn  of  Van  der  Kunpen,  and  in  the  Jmimat  Aiia- 
tiqut  of  Parii.  Olhen  have  be«n  poathumously  pub- 
lished in  the  OrientaHa  (Leyden),  voL  1  and  iL— Fierei, 
a,  V.  1  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  CMralr,  xxiii,  309 ;  De  Sacy, 
in  Joar,  da  Sara-Ht,  ISiO,  1827, 1849, 1884.  (J.  W,  M.) 
Ha'mKn  (Heb.  Ilaman',  yan,  perh.  from  the  Pen. 
hooutm,  magit^fiaitl,  ur  the  Kaiucr,  Aoihm,  Ihe  planet 
Utrcuiy ;  Sept.  'Kpavj,  a  favorite  and  chirf  mmiater  or 
viiier  of  the  kiiiK  of  Persia,  whoee  hiBtury  is  involved  in 
that  of  Esther  and  Honlecai  (Esther  iti,  1  >q.>,  aC.  473. 
See  AHAWBRua.  He  is  called  an  Agagite ;  and  as  Agag 
was  a  Idnd  of  title  of  the  kings  of  Ihe  Amalekites  [see 
Aoad],  it  is  supposed  that  Haman  nas  deecendeil  from 
the  royal  family  of  that  nation  (sec  Geoeniiu,  Tha.  Hrb. 
p.  3C).  He  DT  hia  parenla  prutwbly  found  their  way  to 
I'etsia  as  captives  or  bostago ;  and  that  Ihe  foreign  or- 
igin of  Haman  was  no  bar  to  hie  advancement  at  court 
is  a  circumstance  quite  in  union  with  the  most  andeni 
and  still  sabntting  usages  of  the  East  Jowph,  Daniel, 
and  Hotdecai  afford  other  examples  of  the  same  kind 
After  the  fUhire  of  his  attempt  (o  cut  off  all  the  Jewi 
in  the  Persian  empin,  be  was  hanged  on  the  gaUowi 
which  he  had  erected  for  MordecaL  Most  probably  he 
is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as  Ihe  op 
Aihiachams  (Tobil  xiv,  10).  The  Targum 
phus  (Anl.  xi,S,5)  interpret  Ihe  description 
the  Agagite— as  signifying  tliat  he  was  of  Amalekitish 
descent ;  but  he  is  called  a  Macedonian  hy  the  Sept.  i 
Esth.  ix,  34  (comp.  iii,  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpidi 
Severua,  Prideaux  (Commoit,  anno  458)  comnutea  tt 
sum  which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury 
at  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling.  Moilcm  Jews  are 
said  10  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmeiiger,  Km.  jud.  i,  721), 
The  circumstantial  details  of  the  height  which  be  at- 
tained, and  of  his  sudden  downfall,  aSonl,  like  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  bonk  of  Esther,  a  most  faithful  picture  of 
the  customs  of  an  Oriental  cnnrt  and  goveriimeul,  and 
furnish  invaluable  materiala  for  a  comparison  between 
the  regal  usages  of  ancient  and  modem  limes.  (See 
Kiito's   DaUs  BOh  lUutL  ad  foe.).    Sec  Enaxm, 

Hamann.  Johans  Groro,  an  eminent  (lerman 
writer  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Kanigiberg.  in  Prunia, 
Ilie^lhofAugusl.ITSn.  His  cariy  education  wasm 
cellaneous,  and  lo  il  heattiibnied  the  want  of  (agte  a 
elegance  of  his  atyle.  At  last,  when  about  sixteen  ye 
old,  his  father  decided  on  sending  him  (o  Ihe  big 
sehooL     He  thert  scquired  a  knowledge  of  Laiin  and 


ilUte 


while  h 


felt  it 


study  theology,  but  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
want  of  memory  incident  Upon  a  sicknesa  he  bad  while 
at  school,  made  him  give  it  up.  Law,  for  which  his 
parents  destined  him,  was  distasteful  lo  him,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  tbe 
fine  arts,  and  modem  Uurature.  In  1731  he  closed  hb 
course  of  study  at  Kiinigiberg  with  a  philosophical  dii 
aenation  entitled  Dt  mamo  a  fotiadU,  and  turned  his  al 
tenlidn  to  teaching.  Aflat  leachmg  for  abnot  eighteen 
months  in  Couriand  he  returned  to  Ri^  where  he  be- 1 


HAMANN 

came  a  fHend  of  John  Christopher,  son  of  a  rich  iDer- 
chant  named  Berens,  at  whoae  house  he  met  all  the  ca- 
lebTiliea  at  tbe  day,  and  for  whom,  surw  yeats  after- 
wards, he  made  a  journey  through  Hamburg,  Bremen, 

and  ^sterdam,  going  so  far  as  l.nndon  Ut  transact  buai- 
ness.     Before  he  set  out  on  Ihis  Jouniey,  however,  he 
losihismother,wbichBvent  deeplyaffectedhim.  While 
London  he  consulted  a  distinguished  physician,  hop- 
;  to  have  the  obstruction  in  his  qicech  removed ;  dw- 
that  hope,  he  spent  some  months  in  dian- 
then,  deep  in  debt,  and  disheartened,  he 
retired  to  an  obscure  part  of  London,  procured  a  lUhk^ 
Lpplied  himself  diligently  lo  its  study.     Jlis  eye* 
were  opened,  and  he  beheld  his  past  life  in  its  true  oJ- 
'  which  he  gives  evidence  in  his  titdanhai  tber 
Lftaulunf  (Thoughls  on  my  Life).     He  then 
returned  lo  Riga,  where  he  rended  with  his  friend  Be- 
family  t^umstances  led  lo  an  estrangement 
hem,  and  in  1769  he  returned  to  his  parent*' 
house.    There  he  wrote  his  Sotraliiclie  OtnivBrdigiri- 
vhich  were  severely  criticised  at  their  lint  appear- 
by  the  majority  ofthe  literati  of  Ihe  day,  but  which 
gained  him  the  eeteem  and  respect  of  such  men  as  Clau- 
"     '    ,  and  Moser,  lo  which  we  must  alterwanta 
Jaoobi,  and  <iaelh&    His  writings  did  ii«t 
suffice  for  his  support,  and  he  liad  to  lake  other  employ- 
ment, first  as  copyist,  afterwards  as  clerk  in  a  pubhc  office. 

Hamann  married  in  17C3;  but,  unfortunately,  this  nur- 
riage  cost  him  many  of  his  friends,  and  shortly  aflerwarda 

eiland  in  the  hope  of  meeting  t,a  friend  Muwr,  who  waa 
lo  obtain  him  employment ;  but,  not  meeting  with  him, 
we  next  find  him  again  Ailing  a  small  subaltern  pon- 
lion.  In  1767,  his  father  having  died,  he  inherited  soum 
pmpeity;  bvt  having  at  Ihe  same  time  lo  assume  the 
charge  of  an  infirm  brolher,  his  worhUy  punlion  was  IMX 
much  improved  thcirby.  Shortly  afterwards,  howeveTf 
he  obtained  another  situation,  and  in  1777  waa  appoint- 
ed to  a  good  poailion  in  the  cuBtom-hnune.  From  that 
period  dale  his  Hnest  epistolary  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, among  which  we  And  his  admirable  CotgeiMi'atid 
ScArUi'ntas — "Seat  Ihec  at  my  right."  Hu  proapects 
now  brightened ;  one  of  his  admirers,  Princis  BuchlMJz, 
offered  him  a  handsome  fortune,  with  JIOOO  lowarda  the 
education  of  each  of  his  four  children,  on  the  condition 
of  his  adopting  him.  The  well-knawn  printcss  Galil- 
zin  having  in  1784  become  acquainted  with  his  wtit- 
iiitni,  was  brooght  over  by  them  to  a  positive  Chriatian 
belief.  In  1T87  he  came  to  Hllnstcr  with  his  ailopted 
son  Bnchholi.  and  became  acquainted  with  the  |irince« ; 
trom  thence  he  went  to  Pempelforl  lo  the  ]>hiloeopheT 
Jaeobi,  with  whom  he  remained  a  short  lime.  He  iT>~ 
n  there  once  mote,  but  was  prevented  by 
h  occurred  on  tbe  SOth  of  June,  1 788.  Hq 
was,  by  order  of  the  princess  Galilain,  interred  in  hex 
garden,  from  whence,  in  1861,  his  reaaim  wen  trans- 
fetred  lo  the  cathedral  at  Htmster. 

Among  the  great  men  of  his  country,  Hamann  is  wor- 
thy of  a  place  alonginde  of  Copernicus.  Kant.  Herder, 
and  himlred  intellects.  Although  he  caimol  be  called 
a  classical  German  writer— his  weird,  irregular  slylc  for- 
bids it — yet  can  he  be  cUanl  among  the  |iairiarcha  of 
lite  modem  school,  tho  uniting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  German  Lleialurcs.  "Hamann  is  oncof  thoee 
men  of  whom  il  is  difficult  tL 
and  salisfaclory  in  all  respects.  Our  « 
character  cannot  be  Mended  with  our  genera 
of  the  af^  as  may  be  done  with  many  other 
CBDBc  he  stood  rugged  and  alone,  like  a  lockv 
Ihe  midst  of  the  waves  ol 


admire,  much  less  renaure,  all  in  Hamann"  (Hagenbach, 
CmwH  Ai(iDMJwia,lr.byGage.p.%a>  Herder  says: 
'*The  kernel  of  Hamann*s  writings  contains  many  germs 
of  great  truths,  as  well  as  new  obsen-ationi,  and' an  cvi- 
dencc  of  remarkable  miditiani  the  shell  tbeteof  ii  • 
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UatimHly  irmm  web  of  pithv  cxjuctrioiii,  of  hinta, 
mi  fkfwcn  of  rhMorux"  "  His  undenluidiii^,"  amyt  F. 
R  Jacolii, "  wu  poictradng  like  lightning,  uid  hia  soul 
■wirfmon  ifaan  natural  gnalnen."  Mu«t  of  hU  vrit- 
mf  m  o^lecied  in  Kmh'B  (dilion  or  his  works  (Brrlin. 
iSn-iS.  8  vol*.).  See  A.  W.  MuUer'a  work,  en(iUe.l 
J.  U.  Hamann,  CArufUche  Bdxmitiame  imd  Ziuipnttt 
(MteMCT,  1826).  — Henos,  ARi^KncyUiTMBKr,  V,  4ltS: 
bitgnifkie  r.  Jok.  CdD.  HammK,  bv  Clurles  Car^icclli 
(HWMCCT.  18U);  Hcge),  Wtrir,  xvii,  88;  VUmar,  Cf- 
«U^i  ctrr  d(«rM4n  Ulcntfvr ;  Gildemf iiter,  Uinnam't 
Msurf  Sninyioi  (lH61-6,4  vola.);  Sainle*, /TiitDry 


Ha'mstll  (HtU  Claiwn'A',  rcn./orir™,-  Sept. 
'^•■B.  Ai|i£i3,  and  'll/ui3),  a  large  anil  important  city, 
o^aul  oC  one  of  the  imaUer  kingdonu  or  Syria,  or  the 
iMM  lume,  on  the  Oronte^  at  the  noitheni  boundary  of 
■be  Holy  LaiKL  Tfaiu  il  iawd  (NumL  xiii,31)  that  the 
^iet  ~  went  up  and  searched  the  land,  from  the  wil<ler- 
iia>  vf  Zin  luito  Kehots  aa  men  come  to  Hamatb."  Ue- 
Knia  is  pnfbably  ri^ht  ia  deri^nng  the  word  from  the 
Aiatac  iDot  CJuima,  "  to  derend  j"  with  IhU  agrees  the 
Midmi  name  oT  the  dty  llamah.  The  dly  was  at  the 
ImtrfHaiBiiii  (Ja>h.xiii,&;  Judg.  iii,3),  iowirda  Da- 
naoM  (Zcch.  ix.  i;  Jer.  xUx,  2U;  Eiek.  xlvii,  16). 
The  kinfplom  or  llanuih,  or,  at  leaal,  the  soulhnn  or 
tiutal  pans  at  it.  appeal  to  hare  nearly  correaponded 
■itll  wbat  wai  ■fterwards  denominated  Cab-Sgria  (q. 
*.).  It  a  mora  fiiUy  called  Ilamaih  Ikr  Grral  in  Amoa 
Ti.!,or  Hahath-Zobah  in  2  Cbron.  viii, 3.  Thecnun- 
trj  or  diatrict  ammd  is  cajled  "  the  land  of  Hamatb"  (-J 
lii«i  xxiii,  33 ;  xxv,  21). 

Haoaub  i>  one  of  the  oUeM  citiea  in  the  woiid.  We 
fcad  in  lien,  x,  18  that  the  yonogcat  or  hat  ton  of  Ca- 
■8«t  vaa  the  *■  Hunaihite"  (q.  v.) — apparently  ao  called 
bwat  he  and  hit  family  founded  and  coloaized  Ha- 
—"*■  It  was  a  place  of  note,  and  the  capital  of  a  prin- 
dpaiily,  when  the  Israelilea  oonqnered  Palntine ;  and 
it*  BBBe  ia  mentioned  in  alnwat  every  panage  in  which 
tbr  nonbem  border  of  Canaan  ia  defined  (Numb,  xiii, 
rt:  xxKiv,  8;  I  Kinp  viii,  65i  2  King*  xiv,  25,  etc). 
Tm  waa  king  of  Hamath  at  the  lime  when  David  eon- 
d  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  and  it  appears  IhaC  he 
n  [he  humiliation  of  a  dangeroua 
a  own  son  Joram  to  congratidale 
.  9,  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put 
ft  his  |>rolecti(ai.  Hamath  waa  conquered 
by  Snkoon  (i  Cluon.  viH,  8),  and  iu  whole  teiTitory 
^^atn  lo  hare  remained  aubject  to  the  Israelites  dur- 
n^  his  pnperaat  reign  (ver.  -US).  The  "  store-cities" 
•rUA  Sokoian  "built  in  Hamath"  (3  Chmn.  i-iii,  4) 
*en  perbapa  for  staples  of  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
OaoMs  valley  aa  a  line  of  ttalBe  always  being  great. 
Ob  t^  death  of  Sokmon  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
kafplan,  Hamath  smru  lo  hare  regained  its  indepen- 
Jswfir.  In  the  Aanyruui  inaeriptiana  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(ILCSOO)  II  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in  alliance 
*iih  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the 
n>i«iiiam  About  three  qtuiten  of  a  century  later 
III  I  ill  nan  I  the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  King* 
air,  K) ;  he  aeciu  to  have  diamanlled  the  lUace,  whence 
the  prapbet  Amoa,  who  wrote  in  hia  reii^  (Amoa  i,  I), 
OMfdn  "  Hamath  the  Great"  with  <iath^  aa  an  inataikce 
a/imalaiioo  (ib.  vi,  3).  At  Ihia  period  [he  kingdom  of 
Haaath  ifKbided  the  vaHey  of  the  Oronlea,  from  the 
Msa  «f  that  river  to  near  An[ioch  (2  Kings  xxiii,  39; 
XX*.  H\  It  bordered  Damascus  on  the  south,  Zobah 
Ml  Iha  «aM  and  oonh,  ai>d  Fh«una  on  the  west  (1 
CkraLX<riii,8;  Eiek.  xlvii,  17;  xlviii,!;  Zecb.  ix,  2). 
Ia  Ike  time  of  Henkiah,  the  town,  along  with  its  [erri- 
liry,  wi«  coDqaend  by  the  Avyrians  (2  Kings  xvii,  24 ; 
">.»;  six,  13;  Iia.x,9;  xi,ll),  and  afterwards  by 
IB  (Jer.  xxxlx,  %b).  It  ii  mentioned  on 
a  (q.  v.).  It  muBl  have  been 
ial  kii^daiD,  for  Amoa  ^>eal[B 
lir  of  "Hamath  the  Gnat"  (v^  2);  and  when 


Rababakeh,  the  Asniian  general,  endeavored  lo  leiriiy 
king  Heiekiah  into  unconditional  surrender,  be  aaid, 
"  Have  the  goda  of  the  notions  delivered  them  which 
my  faihers  have  destroyed,  aa  Uozan,  and  Haran,  and 
Reieph?  Where  ia'tl)e  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  VAug 
oTAiphsd,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  He- 
na,  and  Ivah?"  (Isa.  xxxvii,  12-14;  2  Kinga  xiiii,  34 
aq.).  See  AsHlu.t.  The  fiequent  use  of  the  phrase, 
"  the  entering  jn  of  Hamath,"  also  shows  that  this  king- 
dom was  the  most  important  in  Northern  Syria  (Judg. 
iii,  S).  Hamath  remained  under  the  Ase}-rUn  rule  tUI 
the  time  uf  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeka  introduced  their  no- 
ble language  aa  well  aa  their  gnvemment  into  Syria, 
and  they  even  gave  Greek  namea  tn  aome  of  the  old 
cities;  among  these  was  Hamath,  which  was  called  A)it- 
pkiada  (  Eiri^riwin),  in  honor  of  Antiochua  Epipbanea 
(Cyril,  Conwml.  ad  Amot). 

This  change  of  name  gai'e  rise  to  considtrable  doubta 
and  ditlicultiea  among  geographers  regarding  the  iden- 
tity of  Hamath.  Jerome  afHrms  that  Iher3  were  two 
dtiea  of  that  name— Creof  Hamalk,  identical  with  An- 
tioch,  and  another  Hamaih  called  Epiphania  (Commrwl. 
ad  Amoi,y\).  The  Targumt  in  Numb,  xiii,  23  render 
Hamath  AnhiUa  (Reland,  Pabrit.  p.  120).  Euaebius 
calls  it  "a  dly  of  Damascus,"  and  afflrms  that  it  ia  not 
the  aame  aa  Epiphania;  but  Jerome  states,  aller  a  care- 
ful inreatigation,  "  repeti  .£math  urbem  Oelea  Syria 
appellari,  quie  nunc  Greco  sermone  Ejupbania  dicilm' 
{Ononojf.  s.  V.  jEmalh  and  £matb).  Theodorct  saj-s 
that  Grtal  Ilamalk  was  Emr$a,  and  Ihe  other  Hamath 
Kpiphania  {CommeiU.  ad^Jprem.  iv),  Joaephua  ia  moro 
accurate  when  he  tells  us  that  Hamath  "was  alitl  catkd 
in  hia  day  b)'  the  inhabilonts  'A/io^.  although  the 
Macedonians  called  it  Epiphania"  {Anl.  i,  6.  2).  There 
ia  reason  to  believe  that  Ihe  ancient  name  Hamaih  iras 
always  retained  and  used  V  Ihe  Aramaic-speaking  pop- 
ulation; and,  therefore,  when  (ireek  power  declined,  and 
the  Greek  language  was  fiirgulten,  the  ancient  name  in 
its  Aralnc  form  llamah  became  unirerul  (ao  H^n  In 
Ezek.  xlrii,  IG,  tint  occuiifnce).  Theie  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Beland'a  theo^  fPalail.  p.  121)  that  Iha 
Hamath  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  northern  bor^ 
der  of  Palealiue  waa  not  Epiphania,  but  some  other  city 
much  fuRber  south.  The  identiUcalion  of  Riblah  and 
Zedad  places  the  true  site  of  Hamath  bevond  the  posm- 
taUty  of  doubt  (Porter,  Damatau,  ii,  355,  354). 

Epiphania  remained  a  Sourishing  city  during  tha 
Roman  nde  in  Syria  (Ptolemy,  v,  15 ;  Pliny,  Hiil.  A'at. 
Y,  19).  It  early  became,  and  still  continues,  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  of  Ihe  Eastern  Church  (CaroK  a  tan.  Paulo, 
Gfogr.  Sac.  p.  988).  It  waa  taken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans soon  alter  Damaacui^  On  the  death  of  the  great 
Saladin,  Hamaih  was  ruled  for  a  long  period  by  his  de- 
scendants, the  Eiyubitea.  Abulfedo,  the  celebrated  Arab 
hiitorian  and  geographer  □[ the  14th  century.was  a  mem- 
ber of  Ibis  family  and  ruler  of  Hamah  (Bohadin,  I'lfa 
Saladnti ;  Schulten's  Index  GeograpAieai,  a.  v.  Hanuta). 
He  correctly  slato  {Tab.  Sgria,  p.  106)  that  this  dly  is 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Israelites.  He  adds :  "  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  of  Syria. 
The  Otolites  Hows  round  Ihe  greater  pan  of  the  dly  on 
the  east  ami  north.  It  boasia  a  bitty  and  well-built  cit- 
adel Within  the  town  are  many  dams  and  water-ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  the  water  is  led  off  by  canals 
to  irrigate  the  gardens  aiHl  supply  private  bouses.  It 
is  remarked  of  this  cily  and  of  Scbiazar  that  Ibey 

in  Syria." 

Thia  description  sdtl,  in  a  great  degree,  applies.  Ha- 
matb is  a  picturesque  town,  uf  considerable  circnmfer- 
ence,  and  with  wide  and  convenient  sireeta.  In  Burck- 
haidt's  time  the  attached  district  contained  130  inhab- 
ited villages,  and  70  or  80  that  Uy  waste.  It  is  now  a 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  2500  are 
Greek  Christians,  a  few  Syrians,  some  Jews,  and  the 
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Usp  of  lbs  VldDltjorHamith. 
rot  Mnalems.  It  is  bemutifitU}'  ritiutcd  in  the  lunow 
anil  rich  vliny  oT  the  Oronlea,  Ihirty-twa  miles  nocth 
oT  rmeBK,  utd  thiny-«ix  ainith  of  the  ruins  of  Auunea 
(AnloHBii  Itintrariiim,  wfil.  Weweling,  p.  188).  Four 
briili[e«  npin  tlie  rapid  rirer,  and  a  number  of  huge 
whepls  turned  by  Ihe  current,  like  thnee  at  Verona,  rai«« 
the  water  into  rude  aqueducia,  which  convey  it  to  the 
house* and moeque&  There  are  noremainsoruniqaitj' 
now  visible.  The  nKHind  on  which  the  caalle  Mood  is 
in  the  centra  of  the  cily,  bat  every  trace  of  the  castle 
ilTCiriuuiUsappeared.  The  housra  are  built  nf  wn-<lried 
bricka  and  limber.  Thoojch  plain  and  poor  ejtfmallv. 
Bome  of  them  have  splendid  interiors.  They  are  buUt 
on  the  riaine  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  on  both  sides  of 
it,  the  bottom  lercl  beinK  planted  with  fruit-tree^  which 
nourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  weatiim  part  of 
the  dijlrict  funns  the  Branary  of  Northern  SiTia,  though 
the  harvest  never  jielda 
chiefly  on  account  of  the 
which  aometimea  completely  destroy  the  cropa.  Tlie 
inhabitanta  cany  on  a  considerable  trade  in  silks  and 
woollen  and  cotton  MulTi  with  the  Bedawui.  A  Dum- 
ber of  noble  but  decayed  Hoalem  families  reiade  in  Ha- 
mah,  atCiaclad  thiltiei  by  ita  beauty,  aalubrily,  aiMi  I 


cheapneaa  (Fococke,  TravA,  ii,  pt  i,  p.  143  aq. ;  Boidb 

bardi,  TrattU  iit  Syria,  p.H6  m.;  Himlboot  for  Sfria 
imdl'alrHiirM.eiOi  Richler,  H'u^uAr'fw.p.SSij  oomtb 
Rosenmllller's  Hib.  Gtogr.  a,  S43--J4Gi  UMiolk.  Sacra, 
IS^,  p.  080  sq.  1  Hobinnou's  Ra.  new  ed.  iii,  &bl,  668). 

"  Tlie  KjiTBiMCK  OF  Hakath,"  OT  "  mitring  inlc  Ha- 
mtfA"  (r^n  X13 ;  Sept.  titnoptvofuviiv  ti'c  Ai'/ui^f 
Vulg.  nrmifiaii  JEmUJij,  ii  a  phrase  often  uied  in  the 
O.  T.  as  a  geugrapbieal  name.  It  is  of  considerable  iiD- 
portanee  lo  identify  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  land- 
marks on  the  northern  border  of  the  iand  of  Iai>eL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lacrai  writers  apply  ths 
phrase  to  some  well-known  "pass"  oi  "opening"  inia 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Numb,  xxxiv,  S;  Josh,  xiii, 
5).  The  kingdom  of  llamath  embraced  the  great  plain 
lying  along  both  banks  of  the  Orontea,  from  the  foun- 
tain neai  KitiUh  on  the  south  to  Apomea  on  the  nortb, 
and  from  Lebanon  on  Ibe  wcM  to  the  desert  on  the  eaaU 
To  this  plain  there  are  (wo  remarkable  "entrances'* — 
one  from  the  south,  throu|;b  the  valley  of  Ccele-SyrU, 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb»> 
non :  the  other  m>ni  the  west,  between  the  northern  end 
of  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairlyeh  Mountains.  The  (brtner 
is  the  natural  "entrance"  from  Central  PaleMuie,  the 
Utter  from  the  sea-coast.  The  former  is  an  the  extieiue 
aoutb  of  the  kingdom  oT  Hamaih,  the  latter  on  ita  west- 

Unlil  within  the  last  few  years  aacicd  geognpherB 
have  aln>ast  univeisally  maintained  that  the  aoulhem 
opening  is  the  "  entrance  oTMamath."  Kelaitd  suppoaed 
that  Ibe  entrance  described  in  Numb  xxxiv,  6, 10.  did 
not  extend  farther  north  than  the  parallel  of  Sidon, 
Consequently,  he  holds  that  the  souihem  extremity  of 
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"entrance"  of  Hamath  {PiiIoiIho,  p.  118  sq.),  KiUo 
set  forth  this  view  in  greater  detail  (PirMriof  BOIt)  \ 
and  he  would  identify  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath'  with 
the  expressian  used  in  Numb,  xiii,  31 , "  as  men  come  to 
Hamath."  Of  late,  however,  aome  writers  regard  th« 
latter  as  only  intended  lo  deflne  the  positian  of  Betli-re- 
hoby  which  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  thim  Cen- 
Inl  Pslesline  to  Hamath—"  as  men  come  lo  Hamath ;" 
that  v\  in  the  great  valley  of  Ccele-Syria.   VandeVelde 

em  end  of  the  valley  of  dele-Syria  (Trnrrii,  11,470); 
and  Stanley  adopts  the  same  view  {Sinai  axl  Fulm,  p. 
839).  Dr.keith  would  place  the  "entrance  of  Hamath" 
"  lime  gorge  through  which  Iha  Oronl«  Howa 
t^om  Aotioch  to  the  sea  (/.awf  o//amr/,p.  llSsq.).  A 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  regioi,  and  a  study  of  thn 
passages  of  Scripture  on  the  spot,  however,  leads  Porter 
lo  conclude  that  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath"  must  be  the 
opening  lowarda  the  west,  between  Lebanon  and  the 
Kusairlyeb  Uountainft  The  reasons  uk  as  follow:  1. 
That  opening  ronns  a  distinct  and  uaCnril  nonhcra 
boundary  for  the  land  of  Israel,  auch  as  is  evidently  re- 
quired by  the  following  passages :  I  Kings  viii,  65 ;  S 
Kings  xir,Sfi;  1  Chron.  xiii,fi;  Amos  vi,  14.  3.  The 
"  entrance  of  Hamath"  is  spoken  of  as  being  Irom  th* 
weateni  border  or  sea-board;  for  Moaes  saj-s,  alter  de- 
scribing the  western  bonlet, "  This  shall  be  your  notUi 
border,  ./nm  lit  great  Ka  ye  shall  p«nt  out  for  you 
Mount  Hot;  from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  pcrini  out  unto 
the  entrance  <^  Hanuth"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  T,  8).  Com- 
pare this  with  Ezek.  xlrii,  SO,  "  the  west  side  shall  be 
the  great  sea  from  the  (■outhem)  border,  till  a  nan  come 
orrr  ugainit  Jfomalif  and  ver.  16,  where  the  "way  of 
Hethlun  as  men  go  to  Zedad"  is  mentioned,  and  is  man- 
ifestly Identical  with  the  "entrance  of  Hamalh,"  and 
can  be  none  other  than  the  opening  here  alluded  to.  A. 
The  "entrance  of  Hamath"  must  have  been  to  the  north 
of  the  entire  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  (Joah. 
lii,  B;  Judg.  iii,  3) ;  but  the  opening  (nm  Cole-Syria 
inlo  the  plain  of  Hamath  is  not  so.  4.  The  territory 
of  Hamath  was  included  in  the  "Promised  Land,"  aa 
described  both  by  Moses  and  Exekid  (Numb,  xixiv,  8- 
Ezek.  xli-ii,  l&-20j  xlviii,  1}.    Tba  "eotniKe  of 
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SMtfli'ii  oncofthc  iurk*ofiaMrfitmi  border;  but 
Ac  ofninfc  fnm  Cote-tiyru  ii  un  ths  rxtruni  mm 
tt  ibc  Irmiarj  of  Hcmith,  ukI  cuilil  not,  thtnfon, ' 
iitoukilKilh  tbr  "HiliuKaiirKimith.''  fi.  Tbe  "e 
D^  to  lluuth'  WM  00  [be  ruUm  bonkr  of  Pale*- 
liBF.baiivrf4  o/KMaM  (Numb,  xxxir,  10,  II),  which 
it  Hill  ntauil  httwm  llimu  and  lh«  northan  pnnt  of 
AiD-LitMiM).  Sn  BiBLAU.  6.  Thii  pcniioii  igraes 
irnh  tboH  oflbe  other  Duaea  uncUtcd  on  ih«  nortb- 
cHv  and  cailcrij  haiindari«,  e.  K'  Mount  Hor,  Huar- 
bin.  ric  (•»  INirtcr't  Diimmau,  ii,  Bj4  Kj.;  aim 
lUiBiMi,  MUifil  Ah.  iii,  fi<jtl>  ThHc  arKumenla, 
WnvfT,  aill  be  ruuiul,  hi  a  cliaer  iiiffwriion.  to  b« 
isanvei  (ttt  Keil  and  Dcllluch.  CfMvM. «  /"wfor. 
tii.Ui  iq.).  The  loIr  tul  fl<r«  in  anT  nf  Ibem  ia 
ihit  dniirfd  from  ibe  mppiwrd  iJentir.v  tit  Zeilad  (q. 
T.)  tad  Siphran  (q.  t.)  ;  and  Ihia  ia  coontcrbalaDCcd  t^ 
the  bed  (1)  that  thia  lUttrict  never  waa  actuall?  occu- 
pifli  b^  ihe  landilM,  and  {f)  that  the  more  (kfluili 
'  a  of  tbe  bnundary  of  Aaher  and  Naphlali  in 
dot*  not  extend  ao  far  t«  the  iHirth. 
a  to  tbe  older  vinra  on  (hia  4Ut 


■  <Hebrew  CkamalAi',  wilh  the  article 
TOTI;  Sept.  a  A/io^/),  ■  dojgnation  ((ten.  x, 
Chrai.  i,l6)flrthe  last  named  of  the  familiea  deacendcd 
(nmiCuiun  (q.T.):  duubllees  B9hak-ini;aetlled(riiund- 
«H  the  dly  Hahath  (q.  v.).  The  Hamathitn  wen 
tbw  ■  Huoiiic  race,  but  there  is  no  rtaaon  Id  luppoae 
wBh  Keniick  (rkirmieia,  p.  60)  Ihal  IhcT  were  ei 
■IT  «(«  rbrniiciani.  We  muM  regard  Ibem  H  doec- 
Ir  akio  lo  the  Kittite*  (q.  v.).  "ii  whom  they  bordered, 
Bd  with  vboo  Uiey  were  generally  in  alliance.     See 

Hl'BSth-Zo'bah  (Heb.  ChamalA'  Ttoiali',  PSn 
naix,  L  e.  Ilamalli  o/Zeiai ;  Sept.  Kindi  S-iid  v.  r. 
■wn^.  Vnlfi.  A'aurA  «v6a),  ■  plu^e  on  the  harden  of 
Pilotiiie,  Hid  to  hare  beai  attacked  and  ccmquered  by 
lUimin  (1  CfaTOR.  riii,  S).  It  haa  been  eonjeetiired  to 
be  [he  lone  a*  Habath  (q.  t.).  here  regarded  aa  in- 
dadid  ia  Aiais-Zotiah — a  fjenffiaphkal  expreanan  which 
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Ibe  tn  iiaoMa  here  probably  indicates  nothing; 
ihMihM  lb*  whole  cnunlry  mund  H unit h  was  tHwigbt 
br  Nakaaon  lUKler  the  f^nrer  of  Judah.  ThepovBcnona 
tf  Darid  extended  lo  Mamalh,  and  included  Zobali  ( I 
Cim.  xnH,Bt.  aod  Soloown  pmbably  added  lUtnath 
■In  ioUb  empire;  cetuin  ii  is  that  he  had  pc Mauioia 
in  ikal  diitrict,  and  ihat  part  of  ii,  at  least,  waa  included 
iahisdaniiuiin  (1  Kings  ix,19>     See  ZoaAit. 

HuBbrOAClE,  AwTOT,  ■  Pmtenant  misnsnai^-.sni^ 
aaaadibe'-Dulch  Kegulu*,' waa  bom  In  ihe  early  pait 
^  Ike  17ih  ctiitury.  He  went  aa  misaonarv  lo  the 
EMjadin.  oh]  aettb^l  in  Ibe  island  of  Fonn^  then 
'he  am  impnttatit  estaUiahment  of  tbe  Dutch  in  Ihe 
■Vaa  .Sea.  He  mnrerted  a  large  number  of  nativea, 
•Bil  Ihe  mianofi  was  pm^ieriiig,  when  the  celebrated 
'Tiinni  pirate  CCxingi.  rWi-en  awsy  by  the  Taitaia, 
Indtd  m  Knrmou,  and  set  aicf^e  to  Tai-Ouan  with  an 
an*T  et  H.OOO  men,  April  80, 1661.  Hambroeck,  hia 
aifc,  avl  two  of  hia  children,  were  made  prisoner*,  and 
■kr  K*Ber  waa  aent  by  Coxinpi  aa  enroy  to  the  com- 
■oiln  of  Ibe  lown.  Firderick  Cnyel,  to  advise  him  to 
•lanader.  Inste*!  of  this,  he  advised  him  lo  defend 
'he  dry  in  the  last,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp  of 
■niaga.  notwithstanding  Ihe  mnoDitrances  of  Coyet, 
ndibeFnt-ersflfhts  two  daughlen,  still  in  Tal-Oiian, 
■ying  tbat  he  '  wddM  nut  permit  heathen  to  say  that 
ife  bar  of  death  had  induced  a  ChriaUan  to  violate  his 
oath.*  Oxinga.  enraged  at  hia  courage,  eanaed  him  lo 
W  Wie»M  on  his  mum  (in  1061),  logetber  with  the 
ibei  Dalrb  priwnrra.  wnne  GOO  in  number.  Coyet  was 
crvenktleMoblif^edlocapilutalein  Jan.1663;  See  Du 
Bnis.ln  ^  lioarmnit  HaOmdaii  (La  Haye,  1768. 
<'n>.p.JIO;  Btautl  dtt  VofapH  fW  oat  arrri  a  rrla- 


(Ronen,  1736, 10  vols.  8vo),ToLxi  Raynal,AfA 
gpiUgne  litM  daa  ludii  (Land.  1793, 17  vols.  HvoX 
11,  26, 27 ;  Hocfer,  Horn.  Biog.  Ginirair,  xxiii,  817. 

BBII)«lmaiUl,HEiiMAii!i,aGermanPrDle«tant  the- 
ologian and  hiaiorian,  waa  bom  at  OsnabrUek  in  1626. 
He  waa  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
became  cuiale  of  C^mem.  Havmg  subacqucntly  em- 
braced Ihe  doclrinea  of  the  Reformalion,  he  lost  his  por- 
tion, and  went  lo  Wiitcmberg,  where  he  lived  aome  time 
in  inlimacy  with  Mclanclhon.  He  afterwarda  preached 
the  Protealant  doctrines  at  Keleleld  and  Lemgo,  and  in 
the  connlica  of  WaMeck,  Lirpe,  Spiegelberg,  and  I^ 
munt,  and  in  Holland.  He  acquired  great  minwn  aa  a 
preacher,  and  prince  William  of  Orange  called  him  to 
Aiilweip,  to  participate  in  Ihe  preparation  of  a  new  ec- 
clexisslical  dL«:iplinc  In  iW9  duke  Julius  of  Biuna- 
wich  appointed  him  lirat  aupetinicndcnt  of  Gandcreheim, 
ond  Ilia  aid  was  requeslcd  liy  the  couniB  John  and  Olho 
of  Oldenburg,  lo  introduce  the  Reformatian  in  Ihcii 
suua.  He  spent  the  laat  years  of  his  life  in  Ihis  occu- 
pation, ecting  as  (^ncral  superintendent  of  the  Proles- 
tant  churches  of  OUcnbu^,E!menhof«,  and  Jever.  Ho' 
dif<l  Dl  Oldenburg  June  ^IS96.  His  theological  and 
historical  works  are  valuable  for  Ihe  history  of  ihc  Bcfor- 
maiioo.  Among  Ibem  are  Dt  Trndiliimitut  vrrUfal- 
lit^t  (VnsMon,\&bb):—l>t  Kvcharinia  tt  etmlroTtr- 
flu  ta'er  PonttfifOM  tt  hviktrmoi  hoc  dt  arHwlo  asUalU 
(Fnmkf.  1666): — Dt  etifjvgio  KietrJol.  brrrii  inltrtonto- 
rim  a  nffroganro  rl  rfi'acono  (Dortmund,  2d  cd.  1682)  ;— 
HuToria  trrittiaitica  mati  KrongtL  (Allcnhurg,  1688). 
See  Hiiforucht  .VoehrirlU  flier  d.  Ijbtn,  Eedfmingm  u. 
Sdrifltn  Ham.  (Quedlinburg,  1720);  Bumiann,  AlyUoj. 
JCpitl.  i,  480  J  Rotennund,  Gtlfhrlt$  Hamorei;  voL  ii,  p, 
xliv;  iljcXta,  AUg-Cdtltrlf  Ltraim,i:t,iS*0. 

HunitaL    See  Hauitai. 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D„  an  eminent  Pitabyteriaii 
minister,  was  bum  in  StnlhbUne,  Scotlsnd,  in  1814. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Ab«nyte,Scolland.and 
after  a  short  time  waa  calleil  lo  Edinburgh.  In  1841  be 
was  called  lu  be  pastor  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
Regeni'a  Square,  London,  and  vr 
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He  died  in  London  Nov 


vtryaucc 


I  of  Ihe  me- 
24, 1867,     Dr. 


he  was  equally  eminent  i 
cially  in  Ihe  Held  of  experimental  and  ptaclical  religion. 
or  hia  Lift  in  £am«r,  scihcb  of  edilioiiB  have  apptaied 
in  England  («xly-GIVh  thouaaud,  Lend.  18112)  and  Amei- 
icij  and  hia  Alount  o/Olica  (nity-iifih  Ihuunand,  Lon- 
don, 1863)  haa  been  almost  aa  widely  drculalcd.  "  He 
la  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  wtitcra 
the  day,  and  nuatcr  of  one  of  the  moat  fascinating 
alylea  in  which  Christian  truth  and  feeling  were  ever 
clothed,  but  he  was  also  do  ordinary  theologian  in  Ihe 
proper  scienlilic  sense  of  that  term,"  tbougli  he  nevct 
wrote  any  theological  work  in  scienmic  form.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  six  vulumcs  is  now  (1869} 
publishing  in  London,  as  foUovra:  vol  i,  l.i/r  in  Kar- 
ntil;  Muunl  ofOlin,;  A  Slonmg  brndr  (At  I.alx  k/ 
Galileti  Uofps  //omr .— voL  ii,  L^kl  /or  Ibe  Patk; 
EvJibmi/romKim;  Tht  Pan^  a/ikr  Pradi'/iit  Sent 
TheCburri  inllulIouM;  Dew />/ Hemum ;  Thanlt/'al- 
ness.-'.-voL  ill.  The  Rogai  Prtachtr;  iAtvu-t  fnmi  Iht 
Crnrt  Biotrnipiiy  ! — vol,  iv,  Kotti  on  J<A  and  rrartrbt; 
'  ici,  Kuayi.  and  Fagitirt  riicri .- — wh.  v  and  vi, 
toiu  front  vnpuhiiihed  Strmini  and  A/SS.  See 
Bril.  md  for.  Ermg.  Rtnev,  Jan.  1869,  art,  v, 

Hamilton,  Patrlok,  the  fint  Scotch  reformer, 
nephew  to  James,  eari  ofArran,  waa  bom  in  IM3,  and 
raa  educated  at  St.  An<lrew'a,  after  which  he  went  to 
rcrmany,  where  he  imbibed  Ibe  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
became profeasor at  11  arlHirg.  Onhiarelutnhomchewas 
ide  abbot  of  Feme,  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  wh^re  he  |)ro- 
ilgated  the  doctrines  of  ihe  Reformalinn  with  no  much 

him  to  ba  apprehended  and  sent  to  fiealon,  srchbiahop 
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of  SL  Andiew'a.  After  b  Inngexuniiuitionhe  wasbuml: 
■t  (he  ■Ukf,op|weiU  Si.  SilvKdor'ii  College,  Mar.  1,1527, 
ill  hii  Mth  ytai.  At  the  pUce  oT  execution  he  i^ve 
hi«  iCTVant  his  gumenlB,  »ying,  "'these  arc  the  tut 
things  yoa  c«n  receive  of  me,  nor  have  I  anjlhiiig  now 
to  leave  you  but  the  exiro|>le  of  my  death,  which  I  pray 
ynu  to  bear  in  mind ;  for  thoughitbelHIlettolbe  tlesh, 
and  fearful  before  men,  }-et  it  ii  the  entrance  into  eter- 
nal life,  irbich  none  ahall  inherit  who  deny  Jeiiu  Christ 
tiefote  thia  wicked  generation."  Tbe  tire  burning  slow- 
ly, hi)  DuffFTingt  were  long  and  dreadful,  but  hii  patience 
and  piety  were  only  more  fully  displayed  thereby,  in- 
somuch that  many  were  led  to  inquire  into  his  princi- 
l^ea,  anil  to  ahjure  the  ermn  of  popery.  "The  nnoke 
of  Hr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  »id  ■  papist,  "  infected  as 
many  aa  it  blew  upon."  Hla  writings  called  Patrick's 
Flatti  may  be  fiiunil  in  Richmonil's  fulArri  itfihe  Eng- 
liiA  Ckurd,  i,  47a.  Sec  RobcTtnn,  »ulorg  o/SaHbaid, 
bk.ii:  Vox,Baato/Mariyr;ik.\ni;  Bumel, //ufoi^ 
o/lke  Hrfurmatioit,  i,  490  aq. ;  Hetberington,  /Hilary  of 
Ike  ChHi^ck  of  ScoHml,  i,  M  sq. 

Hamiltoo,  Richard  Winter,  D.D.,  an  English 
Independent  minister,  was  bom  in  London  July  G,I794, 
and  died  in  \MS.  His  mother  had  been  a  member  of 
one  t^  John  Wesley's  societies,  and  ia  mentioned  (as 
Hiss  Heskcth)  in  Wesley's  JottmaL  At  ^teen  he  en- 
tered the  tbeolugical  cnll^^  at  Hoiton,  and  even  while 
he  was  o  student  his  talent  for  preaching  and  tbe  re- 
markable exuberance  of  his  style  attracted  great  atten- 
tioo.  Soon  alter  leiring  the  college  (1HI2  or  ISIS)  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Leeds,  and  he  held  this  position  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  and  still  greater  as  a  platfunn  speaker.  Wiih 
great  excellences  be  combined  grave  defects;  he  wss 
deAcient  in  taste,  and  his  style  was  often  extnivagant 
and  pompous ;  but  there  was  a  wide  sweep  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  was  sometimes  eloqui^nt  even  to  sub- 
limity. During  his  life  he  was  a  diligent  student.  He 
was  president  of  the  Literary  ami  Phi  loaophical  Society 
of  Leeds,  anil  contributed  fiir  it  many  valuable  iiapen, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  his  Xiign  IMfrtxria 
(IMI,  sm.Svo).  His  other  writings  are,  Thr  Wllr  Sane- 
tuary  {domestic  prayers  and  offices;  Lend.  ISSfl,  8vo) : 
^ernoBi,  diet  series  (1837,  8voi  republished  bv  Carlton 
and  Luiahan,  N.  York,  1869) ;  second  seric^  1»46,  8vo : 
—Tit  liMiliiliaa  of  popular  Educalim  {2d  alL  1846, 
JM^  Svo)  :—TIU  rmaied  DoftriiK  of  Rtieardt  iinJ  Pun- 
isAwnt)  {Land.  1847,  Bvo;  N.  Y.,Cariton  and  Lanahan, 
1863,  lamo)  —Ilora  it  Vindida  SabhaHca  (1848,  Iftno) : 
Miiiioni,  their  Aalhorily,  Seopr,  anil  tSiKouriiffnafnf,  a 
prize  essay,  second  after  Harris's  lUanmon  (2d  cil.  1846, 
post  Ht'j)  ■.—Pailorai  Apptali  on  Perxmal,  Doiofilic, 
and  Social  Itnolian  (id  od.  1848;  also  Cariton  and  Lan- 
ahan, N.  York,  1869,  I2mr>) ;  besides  occaiuonal  semwiB, 
etc.    I'here  is  a  poor  biography  of  him  by  Stowell 

(1860,  evo).  (j.aL) 

Hamilton,  Sannel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Monongahela  Co^Va.,  Dec.  17,1791, 
and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1806;  was  converted  in  1812; 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1815;  and  died  May  4, 
1853.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  Western  Methodism,  and  a 
widely  known  and  excellent  minister.  As  a  presclier, 
pnaiiling  elder,  and  delegate  to  General  Conference,  he 
was  in  all  respects  "  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
nihamed."  Ite  was  "shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  eloquent," 
and  his  labors  were  abundantly  successful  among  all 
classes  of  societv.— if ii  of  Confermea,  v,  268;  Wake- 
ley,  Heroa  of  jtethodirm,  p.  887.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hamlltan,  Sir  ViruUani,  a  recent  Scotch  philos- 
opher, who  mU  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  subtle 
logician  and  the  most  acute  metaphvsician  produced  in 
BritainBinceDutis3cotusandWilliamoft>ckham.  (He 
must  not  be  confoiuuled  with  his  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished contemporary,  Sir  William  Kowan  Hamilton,  i 
the  Irijh  mathemalidau.)   He  is  included,  and  included  f 
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himself,  among  the  adherents  of  the  Beotck  adUM^  vt 
psychology,  but  he  is  not  of  them,  having  remodelled, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  their  character  ai|d  en- 
tirely change  their  nature,  llispotenlinfluenoeia  man- 
ifested in  nearly  all  the  ciirrent  speculation  of  tbe  BMt- 
iah  Islea.  After  having  created  by  the  lobon  of  hi*  life 
and  by  the  fascination  of  his  exam(de  a  new  claaa  of  ia- 
quirers,  his  mind  Kill  dimtinatcs  over  thoae  who  reject. 
as  well  aa  over  thoae  who  accept  his  ptinciplea. 

/.ifi-Sii  William  Hamilton  was  bom  al  Glasgow 
March  8, 1780,  eight  yean  before  the  decease  of  Rekl ; 
be  died  at  Edinburgh  an  May  6, 1856.  He  thus  lived 
through  the  whole  of  the  m-olution  which  convulsed 
the  govemmenla,  societies,  industries,  and  opiniMis  of 
modem  F^urope,  and  prepared  the  new  earth  which  U 
yet  to  be  revealed.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  WiUian 
Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Glasgow ;  but  he  came 
of  a  long-desceniled  line.  He  claimed  a  hereditary  bar- 
onetcy, and  deduced  tii»  lineage  from  the  ducal  and  al- 
most royal  house  nf  Hamilton  and  Chaslelherauli.  The 
illustration  of  his  birth  wiu  obscured  by  the  splendor  of 
his  intellectual  cateer.  He  received  his  early  educaiion 
in  his  native  ciiy.  From  tlie  University  of  Glasgow 
he  passed  to  Ualiol  College,  Oxford,  and  distingtushed 
himself  by  his  attainments  in  both  classes  and  mathe- 
matics. Here  he  gained  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  have  never  been  disregard- 
ed in  this  ancient  seat  of  leaming.  In  the  competidnn 
for  graduating  hrawrs,  be  profesoed  his  readiness  to  be 
examined  on  most  of  the  recognised  Greek  and  Latin 
claasics,  including  msny  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Ana- 
loUe,  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Neo-Plalonists  and  the 
peripatetic  scholiaMs.  He  had,  moreover,  already  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  Aremies  and  Asiccniia;  of 
the  Ijlin  formers  and  the  great  schoolmen;  of  Caidan, 
Agricola,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the  Scaligcrs;  and  had 
foimed  a  less  quMtionable  intimacy  with  Dei  Canea, 
Leibnitx,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  Cartesiaii  schooL 
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extended  throughout  his  life. 
recondite.  It  produces  amazement  by  the  co 
ray  of  forgotten  names  and  uneiplinvd  a 
igmitum  piv  narabUi.  But  it  is  needlessly  n 
and  ftvquenlly  deceptive.  It  is  received  without  chal- 
lenge, (hrni  the  inacceeeibilily  of  the  authorities  allege<1, 
and  the  disinclinaiion  to  verify  citations  from  luUaimlur 
works.  Hare  has  shown  that  the  imputatinos  agaiiut 
Luther  rest  on  invalid  quotations  taken  at  second-hand. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  his  attack  on  mathematical  studies, 
he  has  employed  mangled  extiarls  without  rq^aidiiig 
the  context.  His  references  to  Aristotle,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  doctrines  ortheSlagyrite,are  muclia- 
ble,  being  fragmentary,  distorted,  or  misspprehaoded, 
from  ignorance  of  the  tenor  of  his  writinga.  There  is 
too  much  TBasDo  for  believing  that  Hamilton's  lamiliai- 
i(y  with  "many  ■  quaint  and  ctirioua  volume  of  (bigot- 
ten  lore"  was  derived  from  the  diligent  consultation  oT 
indexes,  and  the  hasty  appreciation  of  passages  thoa  in- 
dicated. 

The  young  philosopher  had  been  designed  for  the  legal 
profession.  He  removed  to  EiUnburgh  in  1812  to  pntt- 
ecute  his  [uridical  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  Scotch 
bar  in  1813.  In  182U,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomu  ' 
Brown,  be  was  a  camlidate  for  the  chair  of  ntoral  plii- 
losophy  in  tbe  L'niversly  nf  E<linburgb.  John  Wilson, 
the  poet,  and  editor  of  BluehBoodt  .Vapaniif,  was  a 
Tory,  and,  as  such,  was  preferred  by  the  Tory  town 
council,  which  constituted  the  electoral  body.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  j-ear,  the  dcfuateil  candidate,  lidl 
in  brains  and  various  accomplish  men  [k,  but  poor  in  purse, 
was  appmnted  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocaws  to  the  choir 
of  history.  His  lectures  on  this  grest  branch  of  knowlw 
edge,  which  is  philosophy  in  its  i-oncrete  and  dynamical 
aspectH,  are  reported  tn  have  been  vigoiwM  original, 
leamal,  and  acute  This  period  of  Sir  William's  life 
eiempliHed  his  indefatigable  industry,  patient  research. 
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/■MliBtj  of  Ulent,  uul  leiloua  soUcitiulc  tct  tnirh. 
C(g>K«  Combe  hiit  allncted  mucli  atlentiDn  in  EUin- 
bpfh  to  Phnnoldf^ — «  ■uspi::LoiiB  jiruviace  of  npeculft^ 
liailyuv  ahNif;  (he  iwliatinct.  bouiiduy  between  inlel- 
kawd  iiid  ph^iicil  aeicnce.  The  pn>fe««ian  of  Hamil- 
laa'tlubti.vvi  lus  own  v out hful  ■EBOcilliona,  may  hive 
chtr>hril  in  hun  nme  aittiuidefe  fur  uuuiminl  uul 
flKikilifcicd  inquirietL  lie  now  engaged  in  xicb  pur- 
niunth  ihemneU  peitinidly  Ihil  had  been  di>tJiy- 
id  Irr  Un  Carta  irben  mcing  Ibe  mechanum  of  viaion 
Md  Hid«vi>hnf[  u>  dijEOver  in  the  |ane«l  gitnd  the 
dnstcilr  of  ihe  mind.  With  aaw  and  aca^li  and  Upe 
'  aad  Wan«,  he  divided  akulla,  diaaected,  meaaureil,  and 
n|[b«d  (heir  contenUL  The  conclunoni  thiu  reached 
nn  communicaled  to  the  Knyal  SodeTf  of  Edililiuijch 
io  IKtG  and  IM17,  and  diaaipated  the  ineleoaiais  of 
~       '    J*  by  denranauatinB  the  IkUtj  of  the  tacts 


Antd  ioro  hia  note*  oo  Reid. 

Ib  ifj9,  hia  Aieod,  pToTcaaor  Narder,  lequMed  horn 
bin  a  phikaoiihical  ulicle  tii  inaiiKuiate  hia  liteiaiy 
mpi  aa  rdilor  oT  the  tjlalmi'gi  Jtrriae,  The  paper 
towhed  in  eoinpliaiica  with  his  requot  was  the  Ant, 

H^ulun'i  metaphyHcal  views.  It  puiponed  to  be  a 
aaiM  dT  Victor  Cntnin's  eclecticism,  but  it  presented 
ifibCDkea  outlinea  "  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Conditioned." 
No  neb  cractale  bad  appeared  in  KriUln  for  centimes. 
llRoUed  tbeandent  glDriesofthelSth  and  14lh  cen- 
MWL  It  oniled  the  gpeculatin  subtlety  oflkikeley 
wilk  the  dialectical  skill  of  the  schoolmen.  It  attract- 
ad  wiTtrsal  admiration  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
pnaipdy  tnoalued  into  foreign  languaff«.  It  placed 
iniDthiir  at  nooe  among  the  sovereigns  of  tbought,  and 
mtDted  tbe  bitiab  Iilea  to  their  place  among  the  com- 
bsmu  m  the  shadowy  arena  of  abati»ct  disputation. 
This  nmariiable  ptodnction  was  followed  1^  others 
vantlv  leas  remarkable,  and  siinilaily  distinguiabed  by 
eoopiiFbeiuive  cradition,  logical  perspicacity,  analylic- 
ti  pneiaini,  breadth  of  reaaonlng,  aiid  profundity  of 
Ihoi^hi.  Thus  bis  claims  were  immeaaiaably  superior 
M  thasF  of  say  other  aqurant  when  the  proTeiBontiiii 
•daRH;  and  neUphyaica  in  tbe  univenitr  became  vi.- 
esM  in  1X36.  lie  was  not  elected,  however,  to  this  pa- 
Mlien  without  heaitancy,  and  the  hesitancy  was  removed 
ckiidyby  the  eamcet  teatimoniala  of  Victor  Cousin,  and 
(anfcnor  Branilis,  of  tkmn. 

Id  hia  new  ikitnain  Sir  WJUiam 
Maliistiop  of  k^cal  Uudles,  and  the 
priaes  *f  phikiaopherB  to  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
Wan  removed  by  more  than  two  eenturiee  of  ignorant 
nd  BBisquirinK  clamor.  So  far,  indeed,  as  originality 
^folains  to  hia  own  lofcical  and  metaphyseal  specula- 
Ciaiia,  it  ii  ofacaitied  by  lecuiience  to  (lie  inatnxlioiu  or 
la  the  hinla  of  "  tbe  maaier  of  the  wise."  He  held  his 
chai  ki  twenty  ytan,  till  hia  death.  To  tlie  discharge 
•fUi  academical  dutiea  are  due  the  lectuiei  on  logic  and 
M  SMtapfanwca.  They  aSunl  a  very  imperfect  eihilntioii 
<if  Hlber  hu  aMIilies  or  his  philosophy.  They  were  tbe 
Ina-fruiti  of  hia  aenice,  honiedly  prepared  to  satisfy 


■ntcnlar  timea.  They  nerer  re 
v  lynemalic  nrviakwi,  and  were  publiihed  posthumous- 
ly ftoB  such  aketches  and  loose  notes  as  had  been  pre- 
■"ved.  Throofcbout  the  period  of  cbeir  recmrsnt  de- 
K<vy,  their  deveiofHnent  was  restrained  and  distorted 
bjr  the  mditions,  aaodaiions,  and  expectations  uf  tbe 
aftosL  He  oould  not  rEDOonce  allegumce  to  Reid,  or 
IwHaimao  independent  authority,  or  tender  liege-hom- 
age lu  AiiMotlc^  Hence  there  is  tluougbout  hia  career 
a  (Batfimsl  eflbit  la  recnndle  by  ingenioua  lour»~dt- 

wiifa  the  natniw,  ihaUiiw,  and  timid    " 
niiHBiiB  SUMS  IicatberbooA    There  ti 


I  history  of  philosophy  more  grotesque,  more  ineoncln- 
I  rive,  and  better  cstculsted  to  miilcEd,  than  (he  amy  of 
I  the  hundred  snd  six  witnesses  to  the  univcrsalii}  of 
j  (tia  phil»80p]iy  of  common  sense.  What  these  <lcpo- 
I  nents  unanimously  attest  is  not  tbe  truth  of  Hcid'i  chiai^ 
I  acteriatic  dogmas,  but  the  necessity  ol  admitting  indc> 
:nble  principles — a  thesis  which  msy  be,  and  lias 
I  been  associated  with  many  diseimilar  eystemt.  ^irWil- 
'  liam  would  have  Iteen  swift  Io  expose  this  fallacy  had 
such  an  i^^aarnfiD  efaaoii  been  detected  iu  any  victim  of 
his  critical  lash. 

Though  the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  gin 
an  imperfect  idea  of  his  services  snd  teaching,  he  (fll- 
cicntly  promoted  the  cause  of  genuine  philosophy  by 
the  spirit  anil  breidlhof  hiiiiistnicIions,by  his  wonder- 
ful dispUy  of  learning,  by  the  pcnetmiiou  tiid  preciaion 
of  his  dialinctiona,  by  attracting  earnest  atlenlion  to 
the  highest  wslka  of  qiecnlation,  and  by  training  up  a 
geaeralioii  of  enthusiastic  inqniren  in  a  branch  ol  knowl- 
edge which  had  been  misconceived  and  degraded  by 
disreganl  of  its  loftiest  developments.  He  was  imliring 
in  encouraging  and  Kni<>">g  'lie  studies  of  his  pupilsi 
lio  waa  exacting  in  his  demands  ufun  their  powers;  but 
he  was  remarkably  successful  in  securing  their  Contt- 
dence  ami  their  affection;  and  he  deepened  his  inHu- 
ence  by  the  aflabilily  of  hia  demeanor  and  by  his  Im- 
pmeivo  bearing.  "Sit  William,"  saya  one  of  hia  re- 
viewera,  "enjo>-ed  physical  advantages  almoat  as  un- 
common aa  his  inlelleclnal  sttunmcnts.  .  .  .  His  frame 
WBB  large  and  aunmanding  i  his  head  was  cast  in  a 
classic  mould;  Ua  face  was  handsome  and  cxpnssive; 
his  voice  possessed  great  compass  and  me11idiio]i3  sweet* 
neas."  With  such  a  fortunate  combitution  of  natural 
endowments  and  cultivated  acquirements,  he  waa  well 
adapted  to  become  the  "no^ai  Apollo"  of  a  new  sect 
of  adorers.  System,  however,  was  foreign  to  hia  nature; 
the  punuit  of  truth  was  more  than  truth.  He  never 
evinced  any  desire  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school :  be 
may  have  been  aanscioni  that  such  a  desire  would  have 
beoi  futile,  since  ha  built  on  the  subitructiona  of  Atia- 
lode,  or  repalbltd  with  his  own  colors  and  devices  the 
ruinous  walls  of  tha  peripstelic  temple. 

The  yean  of  SAi  William's  echotaatic  duty  were  illua- 
tratedt^otherand  more  important  pioductiona  than  his 
lectures — ptoductiais  which  reveal  more  dedMvcly  Iho 
depth  of  his  genius,  and  supply  tbe  best  means  Ibr  asctr- 
tuning  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  his  philnao- 
pby.  It  seems  to  be  expected  ofa  Scotch  proreiKirlbst 
he  should  produce  a  book  either  as  a  title  to  ofBce  or  in 
vindication  of  his  appointment.  In  accordance  wi(h  this 
custom,  if  not  in  compliance  with  it,  Sit  Willism  stgnsl- 
ixed  hia  induction  into  hia  chair  by  sn  edition  of  Keid's 
works,  accompanied  with  obaen-ations  and  illustraKve 
discussions.  The  manner  in  which  this  taak  was  ex- 
ecuted ta  charactertatic  of  his  liabita.  The  notes  were 
written  aa  the  text  pmaid  through  Ihe  prrss;  the  supple- 
mentary disputations  were  added  some  yearaafterwaids: 
they  were  never  completed ;  the  last  that  he  publiahed 
"  breaks  off  in  tbe  middle,"  like  the  celebmted  canto  of 
Hudibras ;  and  the  "  copious  indices  subjoined,"  which 
had  been  announced  in  the  title-page,  remains  an  an- 
nouncement—  to  eternity.  Sir  William  has  nowhere 
given  any  avatematic  view  of  his  doclrinp,  either  in  de- 
tail or  in  summary.  He  has  left  bthind  )iim  elaborate 
feaaya  on  a  few  cardinal  topica;  many  fragntentary  no- 
tices ofothen;  and  numerous  suggestive,  but  tuidevd- 
nped  hints.  His  relics  are  like  tbe  fosul  mniins  of  lbs 
mighty  m<mMerB  of  remote  geological  periods :  here  a 
libiB,  (here  a  maxilla;  here  a  huge  vertebra,  there  a 
ponderous  scapula;  here  a  tusk,  there  a  claw;  but  no- 
where is  found  the  complete  form,  or  ei'en  the  entire 
skeleton.  Still,  from  the  fragments  preserved, the  phl- 
loaophy  of  Hamilton  may  lie  reoonstmcled.  The  in- 
completeness of  hb  labors  msy  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
tbe  iiolemical  character  of  his  pmcedure;  in  part  to  tha 
abaeiKW  of  diatioet  originality ;  in  part  to  the  vast  and 
unmanageable  extent  of  hia  infonDaiioii,  to  the  variety 
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«t  hii  mediutioni,  md  to  the  raUiiliuuBWH  of  his  ]ud^ 
menl,  wbich  niughl  un*tuiiuljle  fuln«H  uiil  perfHtion 
ia  an  (h«  deUilit;  but  much  miut  be  atlributed  tn  a 
more  iDoumriil  caiue — tn  the  panlvmi  which  cnubed 
hii  Miength  and  deprived  him  of  the  iiie  of  hii  right 
hand  for  the  hut  ten  yean  of  his  life,  oompellinf;  him 
10  aTiil  himself  uf  the  UBiaUnce  of  hii  wife  and  family 
foc  hi*  eoneapondence  and  hleiary  labon. 

During  his  later  yean  Sir  William  ww  chiedy  occu- 
pied with  the  exlcniiaii  and  application  ofhis  liigical  in- 
novations. These  were  expounded  to  his  daaa  aa  eariy 
aa  IHtO,  anil  annuunced  to  the  worid  in  1(MG.  They 
piDTOked  a  bitter  conlroveny  with  piDTfaaar  De  lltir- 
gaii.  tt  i*  unnecemaij-  to  eater  into  the  examination 
of  a  diapute  in  which  the  pvtiea  it  aaljatled  neither 
with  thenuelveg  nor  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
Unguase  i>  sa  tortuous,  rugged,  and  peculiar  ai  to  be  al- 
moat  equally  unintelligible  in  both. 

Some  critics  hare  commended  the  style  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  sa"unei|uaUed fur  conciseness, predtion, 
and  r.irce" — as  "  a  model  of  philosophical  cleames,  con- 
dseness,  snd  energy"  (non  cnimnfM  dulMM  ttl  hubnt 
Kuuin).  Mi.DeMorgsncharacteriiedthc  Hamiltonian' 
Style  sa  iomManiu,  whatever  that  may  mean ;  and  of 
one  expresrinn  he  aavs  that  it  b"hardtn  inaka  senae  or 
Englijh  ofit."  The 'censure  mav  be  applied  to  both  the 
combatinis  in  this  unwemly  con'tioreny.  Sir  William's 
dialect  may  be  dear,  precise,  ngniflcant,  when  it  has  been 
mastered;  but  it  is  not  English.  It  is  a  concrete  of  his 
own  compounding,  requiring  spedal  study  just  as  much 
aa  any  archuc  patoit.  B^doy  and  Hume,  Stewart 
and  Spencer,  have  ahoim  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
philosophically,  and  yet  maintain  a  pnre,  transparent, 
natural  English  idiom.    This  Sir  William  rardy  does. 

Wriiingi, — The  published  works  of  Hamilton  embrace 
tha  lectures  on  logic  and  on  metaphywcs ;  sn  edition  of 
Reid,  never  completed:  sn  edition  of  the  works  ofDii- 
gilil  ijtewait ;  and  a  volume  of  Oitcumoiu  on  Philomplig 
aad  IMtraturt,  Education  and  UaiwrtUg  Rtform  (IBoi ; 
Kd  edit  enluged.  1868 ;  reprinted  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
Rs,  N.  York).  There  is  little  evidence  of  any  taste  for 
literature,  properly  ao  called,  in  the  volume.  The  onlj" 
cssiy  connected  even  remotely  with  polite  letters  is  thai 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Epistota  Obnmromm  Viroriim, 
which  ia,  in  some  reapecta,  hia  moat  curioua  contribu- 
tkin  to  periodical  literatuia.  A  wide  chasm  sepsriHa 
this  from  the  instructive  and  entertsining  papers  Oa  fie 
Ktroluliom  a/  MtilkvK,  and  on  UaHemalia  Ml  PhiJot- 
o/tij/.  Both  of  these  readily  consort  with  the  Isborious 
and  learned  investigslion  of  the  history,  condition,  ob- 
jects, and  possble  ameliorations  of  univerdly  educa- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  "  Dlscusaions"  is  devot«d 
to  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  former  sdence  is  illus- 
trated by  the  e»»ay  on  l.ngic  contributed  to  the  tJSit- 
biin^  RniCK  in  April,  1833;  and  that  on  Sgltoffim.  ill 
Hmh,  canow,  nolatiom,  etc,  contained  in  the  appendix. 
The  p«uliir  views  of  the  author  are  further  expounded 
in  the  FriupHiui  of  im  Eaai/  on  Ihe  Xnc  A  nali/lic  of 
Logiail  farm,  And  in  the/'.-ii*  ft'Mny  of  Thomas  Spen- 
cer Baynes  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  sliould  be  add- 
ed the  appendix  to  the  lecture*  on  lo|{ic 

The  ptindpal  meuphj^cal  papers  in  the  Discusdons 
are  those  on  Tie  PhOoiophs  ofiht  CovUvmed.-  on  Tkr 
PkUoiophs  nfPtrcrpHm,  snd  Oa  !dinluim,ir\Ut  the  ap- 
pendix On  At  Cimdiliont  ofihr  Tkiakablr.  In  the  eili- 
torid  labors  on  Reid,  beddes  many  ioiportant  notes  eln- 
ddatlng.  recljfyiiig,  developing,  .ir  altering  the  sinte- 
menls  in  the  text,  which  merit  careful  conditeration, 
ahould  be  specislly  studied  Note  A,  Oa  tke  Phiiomphs 
of  Coaunon  Smtt  .■  Note  R  Oa  Prncnlalin  and  Rtpre- 
teatalire  KnoaUdne;  and  Note  D.  DiMiaction  of  tkr  Pri- 
OMrg  on-l  SKtmdarf  Qunliliei  nf  Body,  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  theroy  at  immediate  or  present- 
(Itivo  perception. 

Witosnp*)!.— Logic,  melaphydn,  and  ethics  are  com- 
piiaed  under  the  general  designation  of  phikiaophy. 
Tbe  last  of  these  diridons  is  uutoucbed  by  Sir  Willi^ 
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Hamilton.     In  the  other  two  he  has  poshed  hia  inqOI- 

ries  for  beyond  any  of  his  British  contempurariea,  and 
with  much  more  brilliant  euccess.  In  hnth  he  eriaccd 
dgnd  acutenessi  in  both  he  rendered  good  service :  and 
in  both  he  deemed  himself  an  inventor  and  nSonoKTt 
and  not  merely  an  innovator. 

The  character  nf  his  metaphyaicd  doctrine  ia  mani- 
fesuil  by  the  demgnadon  which  he  bestowcl  upon  it — 
llie  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  It  is  critical  in  iu 
procedure;  it  ismunly  negsrive  initsrtsolt^.  In  tbena 
respects  it  resembles  the  philosophy  of  K*nt,tii  which 

ciuiade  against  all  theoiirs  repodng  on  the  abaoluie  and 
the  uneouditioncd.  It  sets  out  with  affirming  the  e*- 
aontial  relBti\-ity  of  all  knowledge ;  it  ooncliides  with 
the  iHCrictiou  uf  philosophy  tn  the  determination  of  tlw 
conditions  of  thought.  In  this  there  is  nothing  new 
but  the  mode  of  expoHtion.  It  was  a  familiar  aphoriaoi 
of  the  Bchttitmen,  Tiund^  upon  the  teachings  of  Ariato> 
lie,  that  dl  thought  was  hounded  by  the  limits  of  the 
thinking  mind — *^wtuK  pfrcfptun  eil  servniHH  si«fifBi 
pereipi™^"— "  Dm«  talin  tut  in  tcimle  afomrfnn  nuy- 
dum  tci/niif — "  ii;isc>s<  ro^nf t  rtt  ia  rt>ffnoia7ilt.~  From 
this  position  Hamilton  dniiices  the  invalidity  of  allaon- 
ceplioiis  pretending  to  be  absolute,  and  hence  deniea  ttw 
posabilily  uf  any  podtive  conocplion  of  the  infinite. 
Herein  he  merely  lepeats  Aristotle,  but  with  less  mori- 
eraliau  in  his  doctrine.  This  theds  has  been  violently 
opposed,  and  usually  mis^^rehettileiL  It  was  aaaailed 
by  Cdderwood,/'A>fiisa]»iy  o/'fAe/^;MCr,who  oonfiiundB 
the  negation  of  the  Infinite  in  thought  with  the  nega- 
tion of  the  iiiHnity  of  (^od.  It  has  been  acce[«e(l  and 
applied  by  Hansel  tn  theology  in  bis  LimiU  efltetiginu 
Thoujkl.  The  next  step  is  lo  a  purely  negative  expo- 
dtion  of  causality,  as  resulting  from  "  mental  impotenca" 


recognises  that  this  interpretation  conflicts  with  the  idea 
of  a  great  First  Cause,  snd  he  propounds  a  verj-  ingeni- 
ons  apology  for  his  doctrine.  He  dmilaiiy  folbwa  out 
his  fundamental  tenet  to  other  applications,  and  aTfi*«« 
uniformly  at  negative  conclunona 

The  tenet,  however,  is  not  presented  as  an  axiom,  but 
receive*  interpretation,  if  not  demonstration.  It  is  the 
inevitaMe  consequence  of  the  dnalism  of  our  knowIed{^ 
— a  thtds  dHiIained  in  Aristotle.  Every  act  of  con- 
sdousnesa  "  give*  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  relation  and 
contrast  lo  the  non-egn,  anil  a  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego  in  rdation  snd  contrast  to  the  e^n.  Hie  ego  aixl 
non-ego  are  thus  given,  in  an  original  synthraa,  a*  con- 
joined in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  in  an  original 
intithesis,  as  opposed  in  (he  contrariety  of  existence.' 
This  "natural  dualisnT  is  accepted  by  professor  Ferrier 
as  the  beginning  of  an  antagonistic  scheme  ei  phikno- 
phy.  AVith  Hamilton  it  i*  nude  to  re*t  upon  the  bans 
of  immediate  perception,  and  thus  he  is  led  to  the  afiir- 
tnation  of  dir^  or  preecnlative  perception  in  oppodtioD 
lo  the  older  theory  of  indirect  or  representative  percep- 
tion. This  brings  him  into  acconhuice  with  the  schord 
of  Keid  —  though  Keid  and  his  school  woulil  scarcely 
have  understood,  and  certainly  roulil  not  have  approj- 

edged  that  it  is  a  cosne  and  materialistic  conception  of 
spedes,  imsgts,  and  imprewdons  which  requires  any- 
deadly  oppodtion  between  presentatlve  and  reptesenta- 
tive  perception.     To  one  cultivating  such  dividons  and 
I,  the  treatiae  of  Roger  Bacon,  Df  AfnlHplica- 
ienm — the  most  man'ellnus  result  of  medis- 
be  utterly  unintelligible. 
On  Sir  William  Hamilton's  prindples,  the  only  olffect 
of  philosophy  is  the  determination  of  the  limits  and  re- 
quirements of  thought,  or,  ss  he  phrasea  it,  *^ the  Ctaidi- 
tions  of  Che  Thinkable."    On  thiK  Mibject  he  has  left  aa 
■dmirsble  and  most  suggestive  paper ;  but  his  whole 
scheme  of  speculation  is  without  any  basis  for  certainty, 
nilhnot  any  witness  of"  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  to 
our  spirit."    It  is  thus  tuilt  upon  i.he  viud;  and. like  the 
" ■        .fUo. 
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|d  Bd  SchdBne,  which  it  wu  aprruliy  dt^gntd  lo 
i|fOH,  it  Mull,  huvn'ei  unooiuciaiuly,  [a  pnctiul  icep- 
aciHn.  "Such  [fini-Tii  vnvirolaifi'  My  Sir  Wil- 
KaD,'*!*  the  hinu  of  ftnunderelD|Mdphilnan|)hr,  which, 
I HB  omS^imL,  a  fouiuied  upon  Inirh,"  DoubtkH  thii 
philrsophy  u  undivdoped,  uid  doubtlcn  it  is  Tuunded 
^aa  tnuh;  but  the  fiMmliuiDn  ma;  nol  lie  homngene- 
iM  If  HiffiiMnl,  toA  the  supemructure  nwy  noL  be 

Tb(  mat  Atiigrraa  entir  a  that  which  proc«edi  fruin 
■■dkcil.  diMiwUd,  or  lUnrnl  truth. 

-The  Ticw*  of  Sir  WiUiun  Hunillon  ara  brrore  m, 
ia  artuB  parta,  in  hia  own  npoaiti'iii ;'  thty  tll(-it« 
■■d  rtquin  ri^nma  cicaniiiiation.  '•That  thry  have 
Amtr  been  moiA  liiacuiHil,  and  hare  exertHl  a  pnw- 
ohi  mflanm  on  qwculation,  ii  ■  goai  onien  Ibr  [ihl- 
1iwf)bT.  Vt'e  have,  e^>«ciallT,  liia  treatment  of  three 
g^Rai  pruUnm  in  philoiiophy.  FitM,  there  ia  the  ihe- 
«T  cf  (he  two  kinik  of  humaa  ItnowledKe,  luimeiUate 
ail  Mtdiale.  Secondly,  Ibert  ia  a  •pedal  application 
t^ihii  Ibesry  lo  the  conUmclian  of  ■  theory  uir  Kxter- 
lal  I^mpiiaa.  ThlriUy,  ilivre  ia  an  exhaiulive  aj-nteni 
rf  MMiphTiira  Proper,  or  Oiiiotogi',  in  hi>  '  Philaaoiihy 
rfibeCondilioned' and 'Ciinditiona  of  Ihe  Thinkable'— 
anaandnoUe  idea,  trar«i  out  fiir  u»  in  nathiii);  lut  a 
tDta&iag  ftagroeac  HiaLngicalaystcm  iatabc  i;.ilh- 
«<d  fnta  the  ■oarcei  alreaily  mentioned.  They  will 
inbably  cnn'ey  no  dininci  iioltaii  of  the  lyaleni,  uiilen 
la  rmltnwba  are  familiar  with  the  German  melliodaof 
IdiPfal  analnb  ance  Kant.  The  leading  poinia  may  be 
wliobebor;  and  ii  ia  ptrhapa  poeaiblc  to  make  tlieae 
iauffipUi  very  hciefly  ti>  pemns  acquainted  wilh  the 

La  iMOi  on  haTuid,  in  all  prapoaitjona  tVmuRh  com- 
wo  Innu  which  are  en  furth  Ibr  logical  acruliiiy.  a 
■EH  uf  ijiiaalil;  pnrflxed  lo  preilicate  ai  well  a*  10  hiiIi- 
JKU  The  point,  though  merely  one  of  fbrni,  in  enri- 
•bIv  ntnteitiTe  of  difllcu)lic«,  and  hence  of  ntniiona 
t  liMeaduf  lecogniainft  oidy  Tour  furma  of  propoeilions, 
the  A.  E.  I,  O  of  the  cdd  b({inana,  he  Insisli  i-n  ailmit- 
1^  all  tba  eight  fonna  which  are  imnbte.  (See 
Tknam  aod  Scdiy.)  3.  Ito  wideiu  the  range  of  the 
nUniciaa  by  admittinfi  all  mooda  which  can  validly  be 
naarruriedby  anycomlunalwnof  any  of  hiseight  kimlA 
oflinTinNiiMia.     4.  The  Port-Kmal '<loctrine  ofthcin- 

11  WTWiud  out  by  him  in  referoKe  to  the  ayllogiam, 
Thb  ififiliFatica  of  the  doctrine  haa  (cttunly  rtot  tieen 
■uofaieil  by  any  kif^dan;  and,  when  elaborated  to 
ill  rvauka,  it  throwi  many  new  lighta  on  the  charactera 
and  BBiBal  TeUliatu  of  the  ayUo^bnic  Hgurea."  The 
nka  of  iheae  innovatiDnB  haa'  not  been  definitely  aet- 
M.  Ewr  faaa  it  been  uccruined  whether  they  wen 
ftriwkrd  by  Ariuolle,  rniaapprehended  by  him,  01  de- 
Stenldy  rejerted  fnm  hia  Analyticn. 

Amihorifin,  —  An  eamcM  diacuavon  of  Hamilton'a 
dactriaea  may  be  found  in  (he  MrHoJitl  Quniirrly  Rr- 
•w  fcc  lUT:  «  aketch  irf  hia  metaphnical  riewa  ia 
gira  m  ibe  Primrlom  RmtK  Ibr  ISA5.  Oiie  nf  the 
KM  nnliinaaaie  feature*  in  [be  Utenry  hiatuy  uf  Sir 
WUaB  waa  hie  attack  on  the  reputation  nf  Luther, 
■hark  waa  billy  aninrered  by  Han  in  hia  YMicKtiim  i-f 
iMlrr.  Han  oonvicu  llamittoii  otuainR  Mointl-haiid 
kBalad^t  aa  if  be  bail  xludied  the  oriffiiial  aaurcn. 
**t  .\.  BHl.  KtT.  Sox.  imx,  Feb.  185B,  July,  1869;  Kt 
m  dv  Dnx  UomJri,  April.  1856;  CintffaiHm'a  Mi^ii- 
•a*.  June,  iMfi6;  XiHik  Amiriam  Hentm.  Oct,  1815,  p. 
MS-B;  Jan.lS5S,art.iiii  B^Hil^Ql,ar^eTlg  Rrrirv<.xvi, 
fiS:  Wicht.  Philotapis  0/ Uir  Wiltian  HamilUm  (N. 
T.lllUI ;  Mill,  txamimlinn  of  Sir  William  HamUlimi 
nOwpij  (Lood.  18fti)-reviewBd  in  the  WHtmater 
Aivir,  Jan.  1H66,  and  elaborately  anawered  bv  II.  L. 
Hmari.  Tit  Jtiloiopti  o/lhr  Conditiomd  (Lond.  IMGG); 
[<<  Mncan.  Formal  L-M/te  (London,  Iftt?) ;  Bowen,  A 
rmvis  at  Logk  (CambriilKe,  1B«).     The  Uf,  nf  Sir 

Veiich  (186B),  which  had  been 

d.  hM  bKD  recently  publiabed.    <G.  F.  U.) 


Randliw.  LnninAi  Ijint,  D.D,.  LL.D..  ■  biabop 
ofihe  Uethodiat  Kpiacnpal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Burling- 
ton.  Conn.,  May  10, 1707.  His  early  education  was  ob> 
tiined  wiih  siinie  view  10  tlie  Chriatiin  miniitry ;  bat, 
arriving  at  manhooil,  he  uudied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  nurried  in  ZaneariUe, 
Ohio,  and  Mttled  there  lo  practice  his  prDfeMion.  The 
i^ealh  of  a  little  daughter  in  I8±8  letl  him  to  aerioualy 
conaiderbiaown  moral  slate,  and  he  joined  tbeMelhodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  aiilumn  of  1838.  Soon  after  he 
waslieenied  toexh<>FMhen(]RZ9)  to  preach.  In  ISBl 
ha  waa  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  ap- 
pomled  lo  Gnnville  Circuit.  In  IgSS  he  iravetted  Ath- 
ens Circuit,  and  in  18»4  and  1SS5  he  was  atationed  at 
Wesley  Chapel,  CincinnatL  In  1886  he  wa™  elected  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Waltm  Ckritlirm  Advocalr,  with 
the  Rev.  [K  Charles  FJliolt.  When  the  Laditt'  Rrpn^ 
irory  was  ertablishcd  in  Jannaiy,  1841,  Hamline  waa  as- 
■ixnedtolhe  work  of  editing:  that  JinimaL  He  remain- 
ed ill  this  piwlian  until,  in  lfH4,  he  ivas  ekcled  one  of 
the  biehopB  of  the  Melhodial  Episcopal  Church.  Thia 
office  he  HJled  with  great  usefulness  for  eight  yean,  when 
ill  health  compelleilhim  to  rtvign  it  to  the  Uencral  Con- 
feieivce  of  185:t.  Hia  name  was  reattached  to  the  list 
of  memben  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  he  was  granted 
a  superanntiatcil  relation.  In  1857  he  removed  lo  Kloont 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  hia  fiirmer  confidential  frirndahip  with 
Dr.  Elliott,  who  resided  in  Ihst  place,  leading  10  this 
change.  In  an  account  of  his  life  which  bishop  Ham- 
line  wrote  forhia  family,  be  thus  refers  lo  the  years  ftom 
1853  lo  ISGO:  "For  eight  years  I  have  bceii  superannu* 
aled,  and  Goil  has  '  irieil  me  <»  tiltrr  it  frird ;'  but  he 
has  often  twcetcncd  those  trials  by  hia  presence  in  ■ 
marrcllous  manner.  And  now  day  by  dav  mv  fellow- 
Khip  la  with  the  Father,  anil  with  bis  son'Jcsiis  Christ. 
Though  almofit  hrtplcn,  and  dependent  on  my  devoid^ 
affectionate  wife  for  personal  atCentiona,  which  her  ex- 
emplary patience  never  wrstics  in  beslowing  on  me 
(thanks  be  to  thy  name,  O  God,  for  auch  a  gilt !),  yet  I 
am  far  more  contented  and  cheerful  than  iu  the  best 
days  of  mv  vouth."  He  was  taken  severely  ill  Jan.  IS, 
IBUA.  Oit  the  IKIh  nf  February,  having  caUed  his  fam- 
ily in  to  pray  with  lliem  once  nwre, "  be  uttered  remark- 
able e-YprcteiniMoTaiioration  of  the  Saviour  on  the  throne 
in  special  refemice  to  his  humiliation,  cruciiixion,  re^ 
urrection,  ascension,  exsliatinn,  etc.  He  prayed  for  hia 
family,  the  Chureh,  for  his  own  Conference  (the  Ohio), 
the  miaaions.  the  coiinttT.  the  wurtd.  All  the  fotenooD 
he  expressed  much  tbankfuhieas  for  everything.  He 
then  had  ocooion  to  drink,  and  his  painfid  thirst  re- 
minded him  of  the  exclamalina  on  the  cross  when  the 
Saviour  said,  *  I  thirst.'  ile  Ihen  burst  into  tears,  and 
broke  out  again  in  praise.  He  Ihen  sjwke  of  his  pres- 
ent state  as  a  fresh  baptism  into  Christ,  into  his  glorious 
name,  and  exclaimed. '  0  n-Dm/miK,  Kondmut,  vowfraui 
fore.''  When  Mrs.  Hamline  raised  the  window-shade 
at  annset  be  exclaimed,  'O  hesutifid  skvl  beautiful 
heaven!"  He  died  on  the  !3d  of  March.  Of  the 
character  anl  altunments  01'  bishop  Hamline,  Dt.  El- 
linll  says,  "  My  pen  is  wholly  incompetent  to  draw  out 
in  its  foil  extent  an  adequate  portrait  of  his  high  and 
holy  character,  whether  it  regards  his  itslural  talents 
or  his  extensive  altninments;  but  especially  the  sanc- 
tity and  putily  of  his  religious  life.  As  a  preacher, 
I  he  was  In  the  first  rank  in  all  recpecta  thcl  regard  ihe 
flnished  pulpil  orslor.  His  style  as  a  writer  nouW  conv- 
pare  favorably  with  the  beet  writera  in  Ihe  English 
language.  He  had  no  superior  llir  logic,  argumeni,  or 
oratory.  He  waa  the  aubjcct  nf  much  bodily  affliction, 
and  yet,  amid  excruciaiing  pains,  he  retained  the  fuD 
exercise  of  bia  intellectual  powers  10  the  very  last  ham' 
of  his  life.  The  leading  characleristic  of  him  in  his 
sufferinga  was  hia  complete  patience  and  resignation  lo 
the  will  ofCiaL"  Hia  principal  writinga  (chiefly  ser- 
mons) are  given  in  the  Uorit  of  /..  I.,  iiamlmt,  D.D., 
edited  by  the  Kev.  F.  G.  Ilihbard,  IJ.D.  (K.  Vork,  1869, 
6V0).— See  Uiimla  qf  Cofifirmai,  1860;  iftdi.  Quart. 
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See.  October,  1FK6 :  Palmer,  Ljfe  and  Ldltrt  of  Iitom- 
doM  L.  UamHar,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  ItteS,  limo). 

HammablekotlL    Set  StfLA-HAX-MAin-EKorii. 

Hanunan,  or  nt)itr  Ciiauhan  (^^n,  only  in  ih* 
plur.  AanuHoaui'},  ngniAn  imagrt,  idola  of  aoroe  kinil 
(or  iilulatrous  wvi^ip  (uid  bu  Ihe  Sept.  tnil  Vulg.  un- 
denUntl  it).  It  ia  nnilfred  "imtga"  iii  Lev.  xxvi, 
90;  8  Chton.  xiv,  5;  xxxir,  7;  lu.  xvii,  8;  xsrii,  9; 
Eiek.  vi,  4,  6;  init  in  the  mirgin  almoM  invuiildy 
"nn  inui^t."  In  iboe  pUHg»  Haamaiiim  a  tereni 
tinwa  jmned  with  A  ihrrm — ■iilim  oT  AiUiIe ;  while 
from  3CbTan.xxxiv,1,it  ■ppeus  rurther  that  the//«at- 
nHMUt  iKioil  upun  the  iltira  of  BuL  See  Ashukah  ; 
Baau  Kimchi,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpcniiu,  Ihor  t^ 
eirplained  the  notAhy  iant,imagu  of  ikfua :  and  both 
thii  interpretation  aiid  the  thin^c  ilaelCare  uour  deariy 
illiutrated  by  ten  Punic  cippi  with  inacriptiont,  conse- 
crated to  Baal  llamman,  L  e.  to  Bual  (lU  kUit,  Baal . 
lie  IKS.  (See  the  whule  nliject  diKuned  in  UeKniiu's 
Tka.  Htb.  p.  4tl9-l91.)  The  form  ckamMtn,- i^r,  is 
from  Hlf n,  rham'mah,  Ihe  Min ;  and  the  plural  Hamma- 
■uR,  in  the  Olil  Teetament,  a  put  ellipcically  Tor  Baalim 
llammumm,  and  ia  found  in  the  same  context  aa  elae- 
where  Baalim,  imagea  of  BaaL 

Harn'matb  (Ileb.  Chamamtk',  r^n,  leanH  apringa ; 
Sept.  'Afiii^  V.  r.  [by  incorpontioa  of  the  followiii); 
Qamel  '0/in3af ociS,  Tul^  Kiaiilk),om  of  the  Tenceil 
citi«"  uf  Naphtali,  meniiuned  between  Zer  and  Kak- 
kath  (Juih.  six,  35);  generally  thought  lo  be  Ihe  iiot 
aprini;  rcfciTcd  la  Ijy  Juacphua  (il'nr,  iv,  1,3)  under  Ihe 
name  Ammnut  ('A/j/iaaiV),  near  Tiberiaa  (Ant.  xviii,2, 
8) ;  whii'h  latter  a,  no  doubt,  Ihe  same  with  the  famoua 
warm  hatha  Mill  found  an  the  shore  a  liltle  aouth  of  Ti- 
berias, and  called  llamiaam  Tubaiigth  {'•  Bath  of  Tibe- 
riaa")  I  propeilr  llanmalh-raktali  (?  Ihe  i'aaiiH  of 
<ien,siu%-i,24).  See  Cm ii.ua.  They  have  been  fully 
described  by  ftobinaon  {Retrarchtt,  iii,  2S8  aq. ;  tee  alsi) 
Uaekett's  Scripl.  IBuH.  p.  81a).  lliny,  apealiing  of  tbe 
Sea  of  Galilee,  uya. "  Ab  occiilente  Tibenade,  aquii  ca- 
lidia  aalubri'  {l/itt,  JVat.v,  15).  Spaciou*  hatha  were 
built  over  the  principal  spring  by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but, 
like  ererything  else  in  Palestine,  they  are  falling  to  luin. 
Ancient  ruins  are  alrewn  around  it,  and  can  be  traced 
along  Ihe  ahore  fur  a  considerable  diatance;  these  were 
reco|(niaeilby  Irbyand  Mangles  (p.89,i)  as  the  remaina 
oT  VeapaNsn's  camp  ( Joscplius,  il'ar,  i,  1, 3).  There  are 
also  three  amallcr  warm  sprinRa  at  this  place.  Tbe  wa- 
ter has  a  temperature  of  lU'  Fabr.;  the  taste  is  ex- 
tremely salt  and  bitier,  and  a  atrong  smell  of  sulphur  ia 
emilleil.  The  whole  Bumjundingilutrict  has  a  volcanic 
aspecL  The  wami  rouiilsiuii,  the  rocka  of  trap  ami 
lava,  and  the  frequent  cortliciuakea,  prove  that  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction  are  still  at  work  beneath  the  aur- 
face.  It  is  said  that  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1837  the  quaality  of  water  issuing  from  the  springs 
waa  greatly  increased,  and  tbe  temperature  much  lugher 
than  ordinarily  (I'otter,  HamUmok  for  8.  and  P.  ii,  i'iS: 
Thomaon,  Land  nod  Boat,  ij,  CG :  Wilson,  /jindi  of  Ihr 
BihU,  ii,  397 ;  Iteland,  Pulatl.  p.  302, 703).  This  spot  is 
also  mcntioneil  in  the  Talmud  (Schwan,  Fi^it.  p.  182) 
aa  being  situated  one  mile  fiom  Tiberiaa  (LightTooi, 
0pp.  ii.  £24).  The  Hahmotii-dok  of  Josh,  xxi,  32  ia 
probably  the  same  place.     See  IIkhatii  ;  Hammox. 

The  IlitButtk  ofCadara,  however,  located  by  the  Tal- 
mudiats  (see  Lightfoot,  ib.)  at  the  mouth  ufthe  -Ionian, 
is  a  diBctcnt  pUce  (see  alao  T.nta,  Appradix  Id  Benj.  of 
Tudcla,  ii,  403) ;  doubtless  tbe  Auatiia  (q.  v.)  of  Juac- 
phus  (/inr.  X,  6.  2),  and  the  modem  Anuklth  on  the 
Yaimuk  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Haminttd'Btlui  (llebL  Hammfdatfm;  Hr^Vtl; 
Sept.  'Afui^aSa;,Vulg.  AmadathoKhat  both  somettmes 
omit),  father  of  the  infamous  Hamin  (q.  v.),  and  com- 
monly de«(;natei1  as  "ihe  Acagite"  (Eslh.  ii),  I,  10; 
riii,  A;  ix,  24),  though  also  without  that  title  (ix,  10). 
Br  Geseoius  l,La.  1H65,  p.  639)  Ihe  time  is  taken  to  be 
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IKedallia,  pieceded  by  Ihe  deflnite  arlldc;  but  PlMt 
iUx.  a.  V-.),  with  more  probabdity,  idenliHea  it  with  the 
Zenilic  kadmSdala,  i.  e.  "  given  by  Hom,~  one  of  tbe 
Izeda,  For  other  explonaf  ions,  see  Simonla  (OnAiwufr- 
con,  p.  ftBG),  who  denvn  it  from  a  Penian  word  mean- 
ing "<louble."  For  the  termination,  cooipaie  Ahiua- 
TMA.     ac  ante  474. 

Hun'meUoh  (lleb.  Ann-Jf^'Ut,  'r^b^n.  which 
is  merely  ^^V,  ne'Ifi-,  itn^,  with  the  article  preliKed: 
Sept.  translaini  ii  )3(i«i>ttF|;,Vulg.  JsH^mi),  the  fiUher 
of  Jerahmeel,  which  latter  was  one  of  those  comraaiulerf 
by  Jehinakim  to  arrest  Jeremish  and  Baruch  (Jcr. 
xxxvi,2li}.  B-Cante  eOo^  It  la  iloublful  whether  thia 
was  Ihe  aame  with  the  llammelech,  Tathei  of  Ualehiah. 
into  whose  duiigeoa  Jeremiah  was  aflerwarda  cast  (Jer. 
xxxviLi,e).  KCante&89.  Ol  hen,  however,  regard 
the  word  ui  both  cases  aa  an  appellative,  refcTring  in  the 
lirst  pasaage  to  Jehoiakim, and  in  Ihe  latter  luZedekiab. 
Cumpaic  Bahuouckkth. 

Ham-mantiohotlL    See  Haxahrthits. 

Hammer,  an  indispensable  loot  deaignaied  hy  nrr- 
cral  lleb.  lerma:  1.  PallM'  (OiaO,  connected  elymo- 
logically  with  Tariioffw,  fa  tirihj,  whkh  was  used  by 
the  gold-beater  (laa.xli,T,5epi.ff^vpa)  to  overlay  with 
silver  and  "  amooth"  the  auiface  of  the  image,  as  w#U 
ashy  the quarryman  (Jer. xxiii.29,Sept.K'tAvn;  mw- 
aphorically  of  Babylon  as  a  destructive  agent  (Jer.l,;i3, 
tSepl.  afopa).  This  seems  lo  have  been  the  heaviest 
instrument  of  the  liiod  for  hard  blowat  2.  MatiabaA' 
(na;»^),  prapedy  a  tool  Ua  hoUowiiig,  hence  a  atone- 
cutler's  mallet  (1  Kings  vi,T),  and  gcnenlly  any  wotk- 
man's  hammer  (Judg.  iv,  31  [where  the  form  ia  ^aff?, 
miJJx-hrthl;  Isa.  xliv,  12;  Jcr.  x,  4).  In  IsaUh  (h« 
Sept.  uiesrfpirpov,a^uiilff,in  all  Ihe  rest  fffSpa;  Vulg. 
oHilleai.  See  HACC.tBAUB.  3.  JIalmitJi'  {m\n), 
used  only  in  Jiidg.  v,  26 ;  Sept.  afipa,  Vulg.  maOri  [  q. 
d.  msbn] ;  and  then  with  ihe  addition  of  the  wonl 
''workmenV  1^  way  t^  explanation,  as  this  is  a  poet- 
ical word.  uae<l  instead  of  the  preceding  more  proaatic 
term.  The  pins  of  the  tent  of  tbe  Bedouin  are  gener- 
ally  of  wooil,  and  are  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  mal- 
let, which  is  probaUv  the  "hammer"  referred  lo  in  thia 
(MUMi:^  (Thomson,  Land  and  Buok,  ii,  149).  Dr.  Hack- 
ett  observes  (Amer.  HLoTSmith's  Z>ief.  s.  v.)  that  "it  ia 
spoken  of  as '  Ihe  hammer,'  being  the  one  kept  for  that 
piir|ioae ;"  but  the  Hebrew  term  used  in  Judg,  v,  X6  (to 
which  he  refers)  is  without  the  art.,  which  ia  em|da}'ed, 
however,  wiih  that  found  ui  Jmlg.  iv,  31.  See  Naii. 
4.  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  mapptli'  l^wq),  Jer.  li, 
20  (A.  V.  "battle-axe"),  or  ii«y*in'(y^B«),Piov.ixv, 
18  (A.V,  "maul"),  was  used  as  a  ws^hhi  of  war.  & 
Only  in  the  plur.  {r'}\^'-i,liriiUtppvlk\  Scpt.X(>£iiriMMa, 
Vulg.  airvt),  a  poetic  term  eqtdvalent  to  tbe  preccaling 
(Psa.  lixiv,  G).     See  Handii-h.11^, 

Htimmerlin  or  Hammeileln,  Felix  (lai.  Mal- 
Irotai),  a  Swise  theologian,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  I38». 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Erfurt,  was  in  1421  appointed 
canon  of  ZoHngen,  ami  in  1423  provost  of  Sololhum. 
With  Ihe  iiHume  of  these  office*  he  bought  a  large  li- 
braiy,  anil  ap|)lied  himself  earnestly  to  study.  He  sub- 
aequenlly  twk  part  in  the  Comicil  of  Basle,  wherr  he 
shmvrd  great  leal  for  the  rwloralion  of  eccluiastical 
discipline,  and  thus  made  himself  a  number  of  enemies. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  aaaasrinate  him  in  1439,  but  he 
escapetl,  though  nut  without  being  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  xxxth  chapter  of  his  llr  \obHilalr,  in  which 
he  abused  the  confedersle  cantons  which  hail  waged 
war  on  Zurich  in  1443,  made  him  an  o^ccl  of  hatred  to 
a  large  party  of  his  eountrjtnen.  A  number  of  theae, 
having  gone  to  Zurich  on  the  occasion  uf  the  Carnival 
of  1464.  aeiied  Httmmeriin,  dragged  him  lu  Constaace, 
and  hail  him  thrown  intn  prison.  Aa  he  refused  In  le- 
utct  an}thiog  be  had  aaid  or  written,  he  w 
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It  r«  life  III  ■  mnvail.  n«  vu  ae- 
owdiiif;!)'  i^BOiMl  in  m  conTnit  of  burftioled  monka  at 
LoMfnr,  where  be  died  Bme  time  aRer  1467.  r  victim 
In  bii  mal  fnr  juNin  and  tnilh.  He  wtoM  Varin  Oi- 
^tmiomi  Optucala  K  Tradahu  (Baale,  I49T,  fuL),  POn- 
imioBg  ■  iHiinber  of  IreatiaeB  on  exorciini.  mi  monkish 
4Bcipline,  againat  the  Beghinta,  etc  tie  a  ven*  m- 
m*  in  Ihew  writing!  againal  the  imrailing  coTTiii>ti(ni» 
rfihrdeiETBiidtheainTenU.  He  alnleft  MifneMSS^ 
vhirb  an  fmaerveil  in  (he  caUefcUUe  libnr)'  of  Zurich. 
Ste  Bodmer  n.  Bieilinger,  Ildvrlmie  BiUiotktk  (Zurich, 
IT33) .  Honingpr,  ScKoia  Tigurna,  p.  34 ;  Niceron,  Mi- 
■1WM.T0I.  xx%-iui  Hoerer,  Aam.  Biog.  Giniralr,  xjtiLi, 
Sft:  ReUr,  FrHx  //miwrAn  (Zurich,  1S16). 

Ham  m  er-Pwrg^tall,  Jo«epii  von,  ■  Oeimu  Ori- 
fatalin  of  i^reai  cslebritv,  wan  bom  Julv  9,  1774,  at 
GrKi.iDSnnria,anddied'inri«»iaKov.34,lSD(>.  Ilia 
banilT  naine  «■■  Hammer,  and  he  is  frequentlv  referred 
B  BDder  thalnmne,  or  aa  Von  Hammer :  but  havin);  in- 
hniied  in  1837  the  eNatca  of  the  counU  of  Purpitall, 
W  added  that  name  lo  hia  own,  and  wan  made  a  buon. 
He  eatcRd  at  an  early  age  the  Oriental  Academy  at 
VmtBB,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  or  Arabic,  Persian, 
■MlTTurkiah.  Beint;  tubaequoitly  cmidojed  in  varioun 
Jrpliwnaiie  poala  in  ths  Ea>I,  he  greatly  extended  hia 
acqtainiancc  with  Oriental  languages  and  lilerali 
i!(  wnite  aad  apoke  ten  foreign  languages,  vii.  the  three 
ikrre  nameil,  (Ireek,  l^Iin.  Italian,  Spaniah.  French, 
EoffbaluaBd  Buadan;  but  hia  worki  Kboir  ralher  vuied 
Md  rxtana*e  reaeaich  and  learning  than  profiHind  ma*- 
Iny  of  hia  anfajecti.  They  are  by  no  loeana  free  from 
onitB.  though  hia  careful  referenca  to  authontiet  make* 
w  comparatii-dy  eaay.  Hia  writ- 
Lo  Journala  and  acimlitic 
■mlOOoc 
■Id.  oa  the  whole, 
alilr  cootribatioua  of  the  pcesenl  century  10  Oriental  hi» 
tory  and  Lioaliue.  They  are  noticed  here  because  ol 
tke  uilomalian  they  give  aatothe  itligioiu  hialnry  am 
eaodhion  of  Oriental  nations.  The  moM  important  ol 
hit  woffca  in  Itiii  respect  are  Enrydynducie  L'ritr 
mtii  <lrr  Wimaaelu^n  det  Orirnlt  (Lpz.  IS04,  2  vob 
ia  I.Rvu).  a  work  baaed  on  aeren  Orimlal  worha,  es|>e- 
eiall  V  ihe  bibliographical  dictiunaiy  nfHadgi  Khalfa  :— 
Amae^  A^itiitn  and  Ificngly/iUc  ChartKtm  rr}iliau- 
mL  nut  «  A  crount  of  the  Eg>i^iait  Priatt,  titir  Ckutn. 
Jmtiatim,  a*d  Sacr}fim  (tianalaled  from  the  Arabic  of 
Abwal  bin-Abubakr  bir-Wahahih,  Lonhm,  180G,  maU 
4u) :  —  FandgrabHt  irt  Orteoli,  etc.,  eu  Han  dt  COii- 
M  rsrfioilin  (Vienna,  1809-ia.B  voK  in  S,  f..L,  of  which 
HaiBBrT-PDr);Mall  wai  the  chief  editor) : 
■rtra  KlntluU  (Pmiaa  and  Arab  hvmni 
iniH.  410)  —CtKUdUt  drr  tchOm  Itniikmilt  Pfrrirm 
(\Vniia.  1«I8,  4IO):— .IfyafrniH  BoplumHa  myfafHx 
(rmia,iei8.ruLi  alaoin  voLri  of  Jfwi  lie  TOrvnf: 
Ibc  aulboe  bavin  aeeks  10  proi'e  fnnn  emblems  on  man- 
aamu  once  bdongiiig  lo  the  Temjilari  that  their  order 
w^piillyoftbeairaeiichai^iedloii.  Kavnouanl [VoBi-- 
•■Jdra  Sarai^,  I8I9]  refuted  Ihia  D|iiniai^Lut  Hammi 
nopull  defended  it  with  new  argiuoents  in  a  papir 
tir'Mrmnir,  q/ Iht  Antdrmi  nf  VinoKi,  1855)  i-Cc 
■4<:rAlTan-.4a«unwa(Paria,r"  - 

tt,  by  Wood,  HiHori,  .Ifiht  ^ouoiaa,  Loud,  I83o,'8vo, 
The  author  makea  curioiu  campari«oiu  between  the  Aa- 
nnB,  the  Templars,  the  Frecinaauna,  and  the  Jesuits) : 
—f.miieilt  dn  OnvnucAn  Rridu  (best  ed,  Pesth, 
!«T-3i.  10  \i>la,8ia:  French  tnuialalione  by  Docbei, 
P»k  IM4,  3  1  ob.  dvo,  and  by  HeUert,  with  notes  anil 
•a  .Via*.  Hurvirt  dt  rA'vjwe  Onomam,  Paria,  1835-43, 
IM  Toh.  Hvo) : — Cttekidiit  dtr  tJoAonialfli  DKUhm^ 
(Pwb,  l)«»-38. 10  i-olfc  8vo-»  ooropleter  history  of 
Tnrkiab  poetry  than  any  exiMiiig,  even  in  Turkey  il- 
■V  >;—iIm  cclefcfated  Imlise  on  morals  by  Ghazali,  un- 
•In  Ike  title  of  0  Kmd.'  die  tniiluBlt  tlUtdu  AUand- 
bmf  Giatatit  (Tienna.  18S8,  Itnto) :  ~  ZtilmrU  dt4 
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7  rola.  4tfl:  this  work,  as  Hist  publiahed,  endi 
the  Bagdad  caliphate,  and  contains  about  10,000 
Uogtaphieal  and  bibliographical  nolicea) : — Dai  A  m- 
bitckf  //oAe  Lied  der  Lxrbe,  etc,  with  commentary,  and 
an  introdnction  relative  lo  mysticinn  among  the  Arab! 
(Vienna,  1854,  Hvo).  Hammer  left  an  autobiography 
'  ~  'loHnJiTJEei*™  oiii  itrmrm  Ijtbrn)  and  other  writinga 
in  MS.,  which  have  been  published,  at  an  publiabing, 
the  direction  of  Auer,  director  of  the  impnial 
ptinting-preaa  of  Vienna — Sne  A  mtrican  Cgdnpadui, 
'ii,  690;  Hoefer,  A'oup,  Biog.  GhUralt,  xxiii,  2S9  aq.; 
Fierer,a.v.;  Vi.ScYiiMmatx.Jottphvtmll.-T'iirtitlaU.tbt 
kritucktr  BtHiag  lur  GeMcMchle  nrutrer  dnltchrr  Wii- 
aouctq/t  (Zurich,  IBoJ,  [78  p.]  Bvo).     <J.  W.  W.) 

Hammol'ekatli  (Heb.  han-Veb-lni,  r=Vsn, 

hicfa  ■■  the  an.  prefl.ied  to  rsbt,  moU'trlli,  fern.' part, 
"the  Queenf  Sept.  ij  MnXtj^iO.Vulg.  transbtea  re- 
ffiiui),»  woman  introducGd  in  the  gciiealngies  of  Manas- 
aeh  as  daughter  ofMachir  and  sister  of  (iilead  (1  Chron. 
17,  18),  and  aa  having  amnng  her  three  children 
Ata-ezer,  from  whow  family  rpt^ng  Ihe  great  judge 
Gideon.     &C:.prob.betveen  1874  and  lUae.     The  Tar- 
gum  traualatea  the  name  by  rsbs  ^,  tnka  rrignrd.    The 
Jewish  tradition,  aa  preaerved  by  Kimchi  In  hia  com- 
lentaiy  on  the  paarage,  ia  that "  ahe  used  to  reign  over 
portion  of  the  land  which  belongid  to  (iilead,"  and 


See  Hamhi^liich. 


Smith,  a,  T. 

Ham'mon  (Heb  CAammon',  van,  vronn,'  Sept. 
'A/iwv  and  Xnfiwv),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  mentioned  between 
Rehob  and  Kanah  (Josh,  xii,  -28).  I)r,  Kobiiiaon  quotee 
the  sufoiestiun  ofSrhultz  as  powible.that  it  maybe  Ihe 
ruined  town  llarvil,  at  Ihe  head  of  a  waily  oP  Ihe  aamc 
name  which  comes  down  to  the  Mcdilemmcaii  just 
lionh  of  En-Naknrah,  somewhat  south  of  Tyre  (new  ed. 
of  Rnearchn,  iii,  66).  Schwarz  thinks  it  is  iileolidl 
with  a  village  Hitmoni,  uluated,  according  to  him,  two 
miles  south  bv  east  ofTvrc  (Ptiletr.p.  192);  probably 
the  place  marked  on  Zim'merman's  and  Van  de  Velde's 
Uapt  aa  Hiamaicfk.  The  scriptural  text,  however, 
would  aeem  to  indicate  a  pnation  on  Ihe  northern  boun- 
dary, about  midwav  between  Naphlali  (at  Kehob)  ami 
Sidon.  Hence  Knobcl  (ErUdr.  ad  loc.)  connecta  it  with 
Ihe  village  ffuauman,  on  a  wady  oTthe  same  name  past 
of  BeyrOt,  where  there  ia  now  a  Maronite  monastery 
(Seelien,!,  260);  but  thi^  again,  ia  loo  far  north  (Kelt 
in  Keil  and  Delitmcb,  ad  \ac.).  Tan  de  Veldc  (Mrmoir 
and  Mai')  adopts  the  first  of  the  above  ntrr,  which,  at 
though  TMither  the  name  nor  the  situaliun  exactly 
agrees,  is  perha|a  the  beat  hitherto  suggested. 

2.  A  Levitical  ci(y  of  Naphtali,  assigned,  with  It* 
suburbs,  to  the  descendanti  of  tiershom  (I  Chron.  vi, 76). 
Schwarx  (^Palal.  p.  183)  not  improbalily  conjectur 


Compare  Hahudtii'DO 


-  UlmUtii-Gackiddt  ^  A  nOr  (Vienna 


ilh  Hammath  (Joah.  xix,  S5). 

.1  (Joah.  xxi,  32). 

-,  D.D,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
English  Churc^  was  born  Aug.  18,  1G05,  at  Chertaey, 
Surrey.  He  was  aent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  whenca 
he  removed  10  Magdalen  College,  Oxfiinl,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  that  society  in  1625.  In  1633  the  earl  of 
Leicester  presenleil  him  to  Ihe  rectory  nf  I'eiuhural, 
Kent,  where  he  resided  till  1G43,  when  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester.  "  By  birth  and  education  a 
confirmed  Royalist,  he  retired  fo  Oxford  soon  afler  the 
civil  wor  broke  ou^  coni  iiiued  10  reside  there  white  that 
city  wan  held  In- the  king,  and  attended  the  king's  com- 
misdoncra  10  Uibridge,  where  he  di^wteil  with  Viite*, 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  appointed  canon  of 
Christchurch  and  public  orator  in  I64S,  and  attended 
Charlea  I  as  hia  chaplain  from  the  time  when  he  fell 
into  thehandaofthe  army  until  the  end  oriG47,when 
the  king's  attendants  were  sent  away  from  him.  Ham- 
mond then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  waa  choacn  aub- 
deao  of  Chiiatchurcb,  from  which  atuation  he  was  ex- 
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pdM  in  Much.  1648,  bjr  tha  pulitmenUry  Tialan, 
■dd  placed  for  anae  time  in  oiiiHnement.  On  hii  re- 
Isue  he  repwrett  In  We«twond,Wi)Fc«Unhire,  the  ml 
oT  Sir  John  Packwood,  vrheie  Ihe  remunder  of  h»  life 
wtB  tpeiic  in  lii«iary  Ikbor,  'liuing  much  good  (o  the 
day  or  hii  death,  in  which  lime  he  had  the  diipml  at 
great  charities  npoaed  in  hia  huuhv  u  being  the  moat 
zealmu  pnnnol«r  of  alnagivini;  that  lived  in  En^nd 
Aux  the  change  of  religion.'  ...  He  di«d  aAei  long 
BuBfeitJig  fron)  it  complication  ofdisorden,  April  ?5, 1660. 
It  i>  aaid  that  Charlea  II  iaiended  fur  him  the  biahopric 
of  Worcealei.  Hammond  was  ■  man  oT  great  learning, 
■a  well  in  the  clauics  and  general  philology  aa  in  doc- 
trinal and  school  divinity,  and  poeaeaaed  great  nuural 
•bility"  (Jones,  Chriil.  Bio^.  p.  !I0).  Of  hia  writings 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important :  Proo 
tSeat  Culrdtint  (lUi):  — Paraphratt  <nd  Amulalioai 
M(jk^m7'e>taDwi((Lond.l6&3,8roi  oReD  reprinted ; 
laM  edition  1846,  4  vole.  8vo>  It  waa  tranalated  into 
Latin  by  Leclere  (Anuter.  1698),  with  observalioni  and 
criticisms.  Dr.  Johnson  was  veiy  fond  of  Hammond's 
j1  HUo/a/ioM,  and  recommended  Iheni  strongly.  The 
theologv  of  the  work  ia  Arminian.  Parapirate  and 
Amouaiont  upon  tie  Pmlnu  (16S9,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1850,  ! 
Tola.  8™);  —  Ditammt  on  God^i  Grant  and  Darra 
<16G0,  8rD),  taking  the  Anuiniaii  VKW-^Amiolaliom 
ON  Ikt  Pmrtrbi  (1688,  foL) :  —  AernOM  (1044,  raL> 
These,  with  nuny  valuable  writings  on  the  Komish 
contioveny,  may  be  found  in  Fulman'a  CollMtd  Wbrtt 
of  Dr.  Ilanmoad  (3d  «d.,  London,  I  iT4,  4  vols.  foL),  of 
which  the  Ist  voL  contains  hia  Life  t^  Dr.  Fell.  The 
L^  was  reprinted  in  1819,  and  maybe  found  in  Words- 
worth, Eeeki.  Biography,  iv,  318.  See  also  Honk,  Etri. 
Bicigrapi!i,v,5St.  Hammond's  miscellaneous  theolngic- 
■1  writings  are  reprinted  in  Ihe  l.ibroiy  of  A  aglo-Ciitk- 
«lk  TMtologs  (Oxford  1817-51,  4  vols.  81,-0). 

Hun'motll-do^(HebLCAalnnofA'-i>D^,■^!(^^a^, 
laoh.  for  ^ITOan,  llammalh  of  Dor,  but  the  reason  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  ia  not  dear;  Sept  'K^ab- 
Alp,Vulg.  Ilamoik  Diir),  a  Leritical  and  refuge  city  of 
Nlpht^  (Josh,  xxi.  Si)  i  probably  the  aame  elsewhere 
called  aimply  Haxhath  (Josh,  xix,  86). 

See  Baal-hamox;  Hamom-ooo. 
>a,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  moralist, 
was  bom  at  Cherbourg  in  161S.  He  was  a  giailuaU 
phyrician  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  had  already 
cMoblished  a  great  reputation,  and  was  oflered  a  gooil 
chaige  by  his  pupil,  M.  de  Hariay  (allerwards  president 
of  the  Parliament) ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  splritoal 
director,  Singlin,  he  »td  all  his  goods,  gave  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  poor,  and  became  a  hermit  of  Port  Koyal 
in  1661.  He  nevertheless  continueil  practicing  medi- 
cine, rioting  the  pom  in  the  neighboThood  of  Port  Roy- 
al, and  administering  to  them  both  s|dritual  advice  anil 
lemedies.  The  Nitrobigt  de  Port  Rogal  says:  "After 
•  life  as  carefully  guarded  as  though  each  day  was  to 
be  the  last,  he  ended  it  joyfully  by  a  peaceful  death,  as 
be  had  wished,  and  entered  into  clemal  life,"  Feb.  3!, 
1687.  He  wrote  Dirtrt  Trailit  di  ISili  (Paris,  1676, ! 
vols,  ISnio)  -.-^Sur  la  Priirt  el  iti  Drmin  da  Patlrun 
(Par- 1689, 2  vol*.  12mo)  —La  Pralvjue  dt  At  Priirt  am- 
tbudle  (Paris,  1702,  llmo^-.  —  Erpliealim  du  Canliqut 
da  CiMiqua,  with  an  introduction  by  Nicole  (Paris, 
1708,  4  vols.  ISmo):— /mfrurrioiM  pour  Ut  Rtl^euta 
de  Port  ffoyii((17S7and  1730, 2  voK):— /MfrarriDus  mr 
la  SacramnH,  mr  U  Jabilf,  etc,  (Paria,  1784,  ISmo)  :— 
EiplkiiHim  de  rOraitoH  Dommcalt  ( Par.  1735),  beaidea 
Other  practical  and  controreniol  writiniipi.  See  Mtero- 
logedePon  Rosal^Axntt.  1723,4to)i  Thomas  Dulbae^, 
HiMoirt  lie  Pari  li/tgal:  Uemoiret  ik  Fovlaiae;  Dupin, 
Hul.EerIh.dll  M—tikdt;  llixftt, Nout. Biog-GhtBoif, 


I  (Heb.  Hamomah',  ruiisn,  tmlrseaA* ; 
naXwrivJpioP.Vulg.  A'mo«\a  name  Ag- 
ed to  the  sepulchral  "dty"  of  the  ralley 
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in  which  the  alanghter  and  burial  of  Ihe  fhfcea  of  (tag 
are  prophetically  announced  to  lake  place  (Biek.Kxxix, 
16),  emhlematinl  of  the  multitoda  of  gm'ee  (compan 
Joel  iii,  14).    See  Hahom-ooo. 

Ha'moii-KOS(Heh//inn«fl'-f;i^,]iil  ^■iian.iiuiM. 
tude  of  Gog;  fully  with  «i»,  TaOeg,  piefixed;  Sq«.  ™ 
Prtt  ro  iroXvatripiov  roil  r4iy,Vulg.  Vallii  mnUiladiiai 
Gog),  the  name  prophetically  ascribed  to  the  valley  in 
which  the  coipsea  of  Ihe  slaughtered  army  of  (iog  or* 
described  as  to  be  buried  (Ezck.  xxxix,  1),  16);  repre- 
sented as  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
Ihoroughfare  of  commerce  with  Aratna  (comp.  the  nniu 
of  the  lahniaeliles  to  whom  Joeeph  waa  sold.  Gen.  xvii, 
25),  pmbably  the  present  Haj  road  between  Damascui 
and  Mecca,  but  scarcely  referring  (0  any  particular  spot. 
(See  11  iLvemick,  Conmmlar,  ad  loc  1  Stuart's  Con- 
me!it.oHlieApocalfpK,ii,M7.)     See  (^Ou. 

H*'inor(Heb.CilaMor','i1i;n,ai(-(uf,'  Sept'^ 
piifi,  N.T.  'Bfffiiip),  a  Hivite,  from  whom  (or  his  aona) 
Jacob  purchased  the  plot  of  ground  in  which  Joseph 
was  aflerwarila  buried  (Gen.  xxxiii,l9;  jDeh.xxiv,8!i 
Acts  vii,  15;  in  which  last  passage  Ihe  name  is  AiigU- 
ciied  Kmuob),  end  whose  son  Shechem  seduced  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv,2).  B.Cdr.  1906.  As  the  loiter  appeon 
to  have  founded  the  city  of  Shechem  (q.  v.),  Hamor  ia 
alao  named  as  the  re|HTsentative  of  its  inhdritonn 
(Judg.ix,!8)inthelln>eofAlHinelech(q.v.).  llischar- 
acter  and  influence  are  indicated  by  his  Hile  ("prince" 
of  the  Hivite  tribe  in  that  vicinity),  and  bis  Judiciou* 
behavior  in  the  case  of  his  son;  but  neither  of  these 
saved  him  from  Ihe  indiscriminate  maaaacm  by  Dinah's 
brolhen.    See  Jacob. 

Hampden,  Re:(M  Dicxso^t,  D.D.,  biahop  of  Here- 
ford, England,  a  descendant  o(  John  Uaiepden,  was  bora 
A.U.  r»2,  in  the  island  of  Baibadoeo,  where  his  tunOy 
hod  SGllled  in  1670.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxfotd, 
as  a  commoner,  in  1810,  and  subsequenlly  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  appMnted  a  tutor,  and,  in  1SS9  and  1881,  was 
public  examiner  in  classics.  He  delivered  the  Bamp- 
Irni  leciure  in  1832,  ehoodng  for  his  subjocl  T*f  Sdii>- 
liiitic  Phiioeophg  contidemt  in  ilt  rrlation  fo  Chritfiau 
Theotogs  (3d  edit,  Lond.  1848,8™),  and  in  1888  was  «p- 
puinted  principal  of  St.HBr}''s  Hall.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy  (Oxford), 
and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  OiierratvMt  m  Rt- 
liijioia  Dieiail.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  worit 
and  in  hia  Bampton  leciure  were  made  t^e  grounds  of 
oi^HHilion  to  his  conftrmatinn  in  1836  m  regius  profenn 
of  divinity  (Oxford),  to  which  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
premier,  hod  appointed  him.  The  controvemy  over  this 
appointment,  which  anumed  the  character  of  a  violent 
struggle,  and  i*  known  as  the  ^'I'rsT  Hampden  Case,  ap- 
pean  lo  have  been  boseil  on  i»lilical  feehngs  as  well  sa 
theological  grounds  His  principal  opponents  were  To- 
ries and  High-Churchmen,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  and  J.  H.  Newman,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  A  re- 
monstrance  against  (he  appointment  was  sent  to  the 
archlii'hop  of  Canterbnn-,  to  be  presented  to  the  crown. 


ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church''was  numerously  signed  by  residents  of  the  nni- 
versily,  and  an  eBbtt  was  maile  in  the  House  of  Convti- 
caiion  to  pasa  a  statute  expressing  want  of  confld«ic« 
in  his  t-iews,  which  was  only  ftuslrated  by  the  interpi- 
sitlon  of  the  proctors.  The  Btrig:;gle  was  renewed  in  the 
Seeoad  Hampdtn  Cote,  occasioned  by  Hampden's  ap- 
pointment to  the  see  of  Hereford  by  lord  John  Kuasell 
in  1847.  Thirteen  of  Ihe  bishops  remonstrated  against 
the  appointment,  "appealing  to  Ihe  former  conlroveny, 
ami  urging  the  inexpediency  of  pladng  over  the  clergy 
one  whose  opinioiu  were  rendered  suspicious  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  body  like  the  Univeraly  of  Oxford."  Hamp- 
dpn's  friends  replied  that  a  change  had  token  place  in 
Ihe  minds  of  the  members  of  Ihe  C^vocation  nf  the  TJni- 
venoty,  reducing  the  proportions  of  474  to  94  in  1898, 
to  S80  to  219  in  1842,  on  the  prapoatko  to  t^)eal  llw 
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' ;  uh)  Duthct,  Ihit  man]'  who  ceiv- 
impdcn  "ubjtclcd  10  lh»uiiivenit]'  *a  mn  mrU- 
tiiH  in  tbc  <ww  of  Tnct  sc,  ud  of  Mr.  Wud'a 
Undo/lbc  Chmrtk."  Tbc  oppoution,  uin  Ihc  funnCT 
tMit,  >nm  nuinly  frma  polilical  opponmu  uid  rmm 
TaOMiiMim.  Tlte  govrrnnKiiI  nTiued  lo  yidd,  uid  Dr. 
B^^idiB  waa  josuUcd  u  buhop  orHerrronl,uul  Uirpce- 
bih  dtroMd  hinnclf  to  hi)  qiincupal  itutio,  tbe  UUcks 
^nihinsnilnaUjceuinic.  Hi!ilieiIApnl23,1868.  His 
piBiHii  ma  thai  of  a  modenic  chuTchmin,  and  the  ex- 
fomtn  e(  faia  liem  at  ihia  day  could  hardly  provoke 
B  ttfcc  an  opponiion  aa  in  1836.  A  liK  o(  the  most 
Hpmint  paniphUtB  nlaiing  to  the  Hampden  caaea  ia 
gmo  br  AllJIxHip,  s.  v.  Ilampdn.  Beffldea  (he  worka 
■ntioDcd  atun-e,  Ur.  Hampden's  most  importuit  writ- 
iapm,PluLnafJiirulKndnct  n/Ckritriiimrg,rtc  (1S?7, 
tro):— Lntnrrt  on  Moral  Pltitiuopliy{evo):-~Parodnal 
Srrmmt  (Ha6.8r<i)  —Lrtiurt  on  Tradjlvm  (l»4l,8ro): 
—Srrmami  b'/art  Ike  Uniitriitt  of  Oxford  (1886-lMT) : 
— a  Krrirw  of  tbc  writing  of  Thonia*  Aquinaa  in  the 
fvyrl  Ji/rfrof»UmBi,  which  ltd  Hallam 
■(  liampden  "aa  the  only  Enj^ahman  who, 
PKiial  of  kttCT«,hu  penetrated  intc 
irtnhnicJMn :"  xsd  the  anides  on  Sorrntn,  Ptalo,  and 
Jn**fr.  inlhefiKjrtfirifomieo,  Set  Enifitk Breinc, 
rn.aO:ix,ii9.  Btadat.  M„!,.  No.  246  (Apiil,  1886) ; 
Brit,  ami  For.  Krt.  jet,  169:  ^.  jQriT.  Anvv,  vui,!S6i 
fJEa.Krr.Uiii,  225 1  /Viuo-'.  ^/oj.  inivii,ll)5i  Edtr. 
At.  4ih  amehKxiii,221;  Allibooe,^^.  o/.4K(Aor«,i, 
nil  ChamLcia'a  Cydop.  of  Li^iih  Liirratvre,  ii,  738 
(Pl-Uita.  IW7) ;  Roae,  in  Ckarcl,  JliMl.fron  TkirUrRlh 
CMvfy  re />nKi(r  rime,  in  ciDwn  Sto  editiod  of  AiKwci 
"■".    (J.W.M.) 

8eeHAMPi>E.<<,R.D. 
Hajoapton-Conrt  Conferano*.    See  Confer- 


The  tnniactian,  h<nreT«r,wi 
anna  o(  legal  tranafer,  at  tl 
kh.  and  waa  intended  to  evin 
the  appmacbing  ei 


See  Hemdak. 

Buno'ei  (Heh.  CfurmimuV,  ^X!ian,  imt  P(ii«n- 
tflifArlo/'Carf.-  Sept. 'Afiai>q>.rul(;.;/ainiui),  the  aon 
rf  Mlrhina  and  (apfarentlv)  father  of  Zacchur,  of  the 
Orb  of  Simeon  <  1  Chipa.  iV,  26).     RC  ante  1046. 

Ba'mnl  (Heh.  CliamaV,  b*On,  tpartd;  Sept.  'If- 
^av«k1.  ihe  Keond  of  the  two  aoni  oTPharei,  ann  of  Ju- 
iak  (I  Chmo.  ii,  b).  He  could  not  hare  been  bom, 
ka*eTcr,  brfnre  the  ml|tTation  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  (aa 
mft*  >o  be  italed  in  Gen.  xlvi,  IS),  aince  Pharez  was 

awUnu  wm  rallnl  HAM[;i.[TEa  (Nomb.  xxvi,  !l). 
KC  brtwern  IBTO  and  1856. 

Bi'molltft  (lleb^  CtoMuA",  '"^^l^n,  Sept.  'Ifftoo- 
vb).  ■  deMmdant  of  Hauil  (q.  t.),  the  grandion  of 
Jiiteta(Nii>nh.xxn,31). 

Hama'tai  (Heb.  nUn-nto/',  Vs^Qn,  UunKm  ^ihe 
fc.'  Sept.  'A/iiraX,bot  in  Jer.  lii,  1  'A^intaX.ValgatD 
imtalt  hot  the  Heb.  text  han  ^a^SIl, CAanifii/'  [uf 
At  Moe  impon].  in  !  Kinrn  xxir,  18;  Jer.lii,l),the 
4aa|^er  of  Jeremiah  of  libnah,  wlTa  of  kinfc  Jonah 
■d  Bothei  of  kiafc  Jeboahai  (3  Kings  zxiii,  81),  aba 
•fki^Zcdduah  (t  Kings  xxiv,  18;  Jer.lU,!).  EC 
OE-eiS. 

Haaam'eei  (Heh.  ClKaanil',  ^M^in,  peih.  L  q. 
B^imwtl:  Se(>L'An)^>iX,Tulg.//(ninn<),*onorShal- 
^m  aod  couaui  of  Jtroniah,  lo  whom,  befiRC  the  negc 
ilitnmirm,  be  aoU  a  Add  which  he  poaaeased  in  Ana- 
ikatka  town  of  the  LeTiies(Jer.  ixxii,6-l!).  If  thii 
Ud  belgoffed  to  Unuuneel  aa  a  Levite,  the  lale  of  it 
TCaU  iB|ily  that  an  aorieDt  law  had  (alien  into  diauae 
ilcr.  xxT,34):  bat  it  ii  poanble  that  it  may  have  been 
tka  pRfoty  of  Hanameel  in  ngbt  of  bia  mother.  Con- 
fan  tbr  tmt  of  Barnabas,  who  waa  also  a  Icrile;  and 
*■  MW  of  UtotiiB  on  Ada  iv,8T.     Hendenon  (on  Jcr. 

aiKfcl  h  aaU  witUn  the  tribe.  Faiihaim  (t.  *.)  aag- 
■aaa  Ifeat  aa  thia  waa  a  ^pkal  act,  tba  ordinaiT  caTil 


rale*  iln  not  apply  to  il 
conducted  with  all  th 
special  inalance  of  Jeh 

by  showing  that  poaaei 

by  docnmenta  would  yet  bo  of  future  value  to  the  po«- 

eeseor  (Jer.  xxxii,  lS-16).     B.C  B89. 

Ha'iMUl  (Htb-Chtuaa',  ',3n,  merciful,  or  perh.  rather 
an  abbreviation  ofiSnil.IaletVoAn  [see  Anamas;  Ha- 
BAM,  etc.]  I  Sept. 'Ami',  but  iu  Jer.  xxxv,  4  'Avavias), 
the  name  of  at  leaat  eeiTin  men.    See  also  Baai^Ha- 

SA»;   BEK-HaHAS;   ELO!<-BeTII-HANA!C 

1.  One  of  the  aona  (or  deicendaiita)  of  Shaahak,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  reudent  at  Jenualem  (1 
ChmiLviii.tS).   B.Capparenlly  bela-een  IGlSand  1008. 

2.  Son  of  Maw:hah,  and  one  of  Darid'a  heroes  (t 
Chion.  )ti,48).     aCl04G. 

3.  Fatherorigdatiah,"amanorGad;''  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  Bona  Jeremiah  tested  the  fldelitv  of  the  Kecb> 
aUtea  (Jer.  xxxr,  4).     aC.  ante  606.      ' 

♦.  The  laat  named  oftheaix  sous  of  Azel  the  Benja- 
mite(l  Chron.Tiii,8«;  ix.44).     aadr.68»t. 

5.  One  of  the  Nethiuim  whose  family  relumed  from 
the  captivity  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  il,  46;  Nrh.  vii, 
49).     aa  ante  a8& 

6.  One  of  the  Leviles  who  aariated  Ecra  in  expound- 
{ng  the  law  to  the  peD|>le  (Neh.viii,T;  conip.  i>c,4,  5). 
He  al»  subscribed  the  aacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  10).  From  Meb.  xiii,  13,  it  appears  Ihat  he 
waa  Ibe  son  ofZaccur,  and,on  account  oThis  inlegrity, 
he  was  one  of  thoec  appoinled  lo  distribute  the  Leviti- 
cal  revenues  amanj;  his  brethren.     aC  cir.  410. 

7.  Oneof  thecfaiefaofthe  people  who  subscribed  the 
anlemu  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  2a> 
In  ver.  26  hia  name  appeara  lo  be  repeated  in  the  aam« 
list.     EC  cir.  410. 

Haoan'eBl  (Heb.  CAoBonc/',l!S(!:n,which  Corf  io« 

graciously  jicw;  Sept. 'Ava;niX,Vulgaic //aiuoief/).  • 
lower  (b'^^V)  of  Jerusalem,  ailusled  on  the  exterior  wall 
beyond  the  tower  of  Ueah  in  RoinK  from  the  Sheep- 
gate  lowarda  the  Fiah-gate  (Neb.  iii,l;  xii,89).  It  is 
also  mentioned  In  Jer.  ixxi,  SB ;  Zech.  xiv,  10.  Its  po- 
siilon  appears  to  have  been  at  the  nonh-castem  oarmT 
I  of  the  present  mosque  ioclosnte  (see  Ntrong'a  llarwtany 
I  (nkf^rpM;,  Append,  ii.  p.  19).  Schwani  {/'oW.p.  851) 
alau  locates  it  in  this  vicinity,  but  ahsurdly  idenlilles  it 
with  tho  tower  of  Hippicui.  See  Jt^auBALiH.  (iese- 
nius  {Tha.  HA  s.  T.)  auftReata  Ihat  it  may  have  been 
BO  called  from  the  name  of  ils  (bunder  or  builder. 

HaiiB'iil(Heb  CAaniiiii',^}Zri.Godhai  ip-al^fiedntr., 
or  an  abUeviation  of  the  name // iinoniaA ,-  Sept.'Avavi, 
but  'Avai-in  in  Eara  x,  in,and 'Ai'iii'i'ac  in  Nch.vii,3; 
Vulg.  //anon'),  Ibe  name  of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Henun.who  (wilh  his  eleven 
kinsmen)  had  cliarge  of  the  eighteentli  divieiini  of  Le- 
vilical  rouaiciana  in  the  appoiutmenls  of  David  (I  Chron. 
XXV,  4, 25).    ac.1014. 

2.  A  pinphet  who  waa  sent  to  irbuke  king  Aaa  for 
hiawanlof  bilhin  aubaidiiinglhekingofSyria  against 
the  rival  king  Baaaha,  whereas  he  should  rather  have 
seized  the  occasion  Iu  triumph  over  both  (S  Chrun.  xri, 
1-10).  In  punishment  for  this  defection  from  the  tma 
God,  he  waa  Ibrcateneil  witli  a  troublous  rvi^ictue  lo  hia 
leipi.  See  Aha.  Enraged  at  the  prophet's  boldness 
the  king  seucd  and  thnis;  him  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  be  a{^)eara  to  have  been  aoun  released.  EC 
928.  This  Hanani  is  probably  the  same  with  the  lather 
uf  the  prophet  Jehu,  who  denounced  king  Baasiia  (1 
Kings  xri,  7),  also  king  Jehoabaphat  (2  (Hiron.  xix,  S ; 
oi».p.ii,Bl> 

3.  Apparently*  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  wenlfinni 
Jerusalem  li>Shtiaban,lieingientnioet  probably  by  Ezra, 
aiu)  brought  that  informatiim  respecting  the  miaerable 
condition  of  the  returned  Jews  which  led  to  the  miaiion 
of  Kehemiah  (Neh.  i,  2).    Hanani  came  hack  lo  Judia^ 
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protwblv  ilong  with  his  brother,  and,  togtlhet  with  one 
Huiini'ah,  wm  ■ppoiiit*d  to  late  chtrge  of  ihe  gMe«  of 
Jenuilem,  w>l  kt  lh«l  ihey  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ini;  »n'l  cloeed  iu  tbe  evening  at  the  apuoinled  llmo 
(N»h.  vii,  2>  The  circumuuic«s  of  the  tim*  and  place 
teiiilered  this  an  importlnt 
unitteuiled  with  danger.     HC.  446. 

HanaDt'ah  (HeU  [andChaLL]  CAaitoi««*',n-s;n, 
alio  [IChrc.ii.XKV,23j  S  Cbron.Jtitvi,  11;  Jer.  xk- - 
la]  ill  the  pndonged  furm  CkaBavyu'ha,  ^IHJJjn,  w 
JtkottA  kai  graeimttly^fwseomp.  ^"onioj.etc.;  i 
'Axni'ia  or  'Avavla^,  Vulg.  llamnUi),  the  name 
number  of  tnen.     See  also  AMAMAHi  A[tWA^«tt 

1  A  '■  «on"  of  Shaihah.  lud  chief  ot  the  tribe  of  J 
Jamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  24).    B.C  apparently  between 
ItilS  and  1093. 

2.  Oiie  of  the  son*  of  Heman,  who  <wi 
bi>  hiiiHnen}  wai  appointed  by  Da»id  to  aupennlwid 
the  Mxteenth  divbion  (blower*  on  homi)  of  l/iTilical 
Biuiidans(lChron.xxv,4.28).    B.G  1014. 

3.  One  of  king  Uiiiah's  chief  tnUitarf 
Chron.!iitvi,ll).     B.C.B03. 

4.  Thefntherof.Shelemlahandgrinrtfalheroflnjah, 
which  laat  was  the  Ruanl  of  the  gate  of  Iteiijamin  who 
aftesled  JercroUh  (Jer.iit.vii,  18).    KC  coii.iderably 
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<iS  Jetemiab'B  roll  ( Jer. 

6.  SonnfAiiir,  a  ' 

opposing  hi«  prophcc 


■i,12).     RCan 
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I  prophet  of  Uihenii,  who,  by ' 
o  tltoee  of  Jeremiah,  brought 

„,„ ~ - «nlence,"Thou  ■halt  die  lhi» 

^ir,  because  l.liou  hssl  taiiBhl  reliellion  against  the 
Lor.L"  He  die^l  ncB.r.Ungly  (Jer.  xiviii,  1  »q.).  RC 
t9S.  Hinaniah  publicly  prophesied  in  the  Temple 
■hat'  within  two  vean  Jeconiih  and  all  his  felluw- 
capiivvB,  with  the'  veaseli  of  the  Lord's  bou»e  which 
Nebnchtiliiexzar  liail  lakfii  away  to  Uabi-luii,  should  be 
brought  back  to  .leru»alem  (.let.  s.tviiO ;  an  indication 
that  tre«cher.niK  negutiations  were  already  secretly 
opened  with  l-harSLh-lluphra  (who  ha.1  ju.t  .ucceodcl 
I'ainimiit  on  the  Egjpliaii  throne),  and  that  strung 
hopes  were  eoteriained  of  the  destrnction  of  the  Uaby- 
lonian  power  bv  him.  The  prececUng  chapter  (xxvii 
8)  shows  further  that  a  league  was  already  ill  pniitre» 
between  -ludah  and  the  neighboriiiB  nalions  of  title 
Ammon,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of 
ganiiing  reasunce  lo  Nebuchadneiiar,  in  combination, 
no  doubt,  with  the  ppyecled  movements  of  Phaimoh- 
Hophr*.  llansiiiah  cotruburateil  his  prophecy  by  t»k. 
uig  off  from  lbs  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  ht 
wore  by  divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii)  in  token  of  th( 
subjection  of  Juiliea  and  the  neighboring  countries  U 
the  Uabytonian  cminre),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  "Thui' 
aaith  Jehovah,  El  en  so  wiU  1  break  the  yoke  of  Nebu- 
Chadaeuar,  king  of  Babylon,  from  the  neck  of  all  na- 
tions within  the  space  of  two  lUl  years."  Hut  Jeremi- 
ah was  bid  to  go  and  tell  Uansniah  that  for  the  wooden 
yokes  which  he  had  broken  he  should  mak  . 
iron,  BO  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destmeil  to 
be  fur  seventy  year*.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  predii-iiim  of  Itanaiiiah'i  death,  the  ful- 
fllment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  thia  false  prophet. 
The  history  of  Hananiah  is  of  great  intercut,  as  throw- 
ing much  light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  tliat  e\-ent- 
ful  time,  divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  Kg)T»l  on  the  other.  It  also 
Bjthilrits  the  machiiicrj-  of  false  prophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own  po'- 
«y,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time,  too,  tli 
it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political  calculation 
which  such  false  prophecies  were  haiardeii,  it  supplies 
an  imiiortanl  clew  in  particular  by  which  to  Judge 
the  date  of  rharaoh-Ilophra's  (or  Apiies's)  accession 
the  Egj'ptian  throne,  and  the  commencemeni  of  his 
(Btetual  effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which 


had  been  pniatrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlri, 

2)  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.     The  leais- 

"  IB  lo  Eavpt  indicated  by  Hananinh's  prophecy  aa  hJlT- 

ig  b^n  in  the  fourth  of  Zeilekiah.  had  in  the  sixtb 

of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from  N<  buchadne«- 

V  guilt  of  peijuiy,  which  coat  gwlakiah  his 

is  life,  as  we  learn  from  Eiek.  xvii,  12--80; 

ing  llxal  by  a  comparison  of  Ezek.  viii,  I 

with  XX,  I.     The  temporary  success  of  the  intrigue, 

which  is  described  in  Jei.  xxxvii,  was  speedily  fuUawed 

I  return  of  the  Chaldxaiu  and  the  destructkHi  of 

.y,accnrding  lu  the  prediction  of  Jeremiali.    Tbia 

history  of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 

the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  nbsttucted 

the  beneHceiit  eflecls  of  the  ministry  of  the  true  proplf 

I,  and  aSbrds  a  remarkable  example  of  the  way  in 

lich  they  propheaei!  smooth  things,  and  said  peace 

len  there  was  no  p^ace  (compare  1  Kings  xxii,  11,  24, 

2S>    See  Jiuhdiiah. 

7.  The  original  name  of  one  of  Daniel's  ymthful 
oompsniona  and  une  of  the  "three  Hebrew  ehildien;" 
better  known  by  his  Babylonian  name  Shauhach  (Dan. 
•!  ^-i,7). 

8.  Sou  of  Zerubbabel,  and  father  of  Rephaiah;  ona 
of  the  patenisl  ancestors  of  Christ  (1  Chron.  iii,  19,  2I>. 
(See  Strong's //urni.(nid/J7««.»/'rtsCospf(«,  p.  16,17.) 
B.C.  post  53G.    Ha  is  poisiUy  the  same  with  No  10. 

9.  Une  of  the  "sons"  of  Bebd,  an  Israelite  who  le- 
Dounceil  his  (lentiie  wife  alter  the  Kluni  froin  Babylon 
(Eira  X,  28).    aC  459. 

10.  The  "ruler  of  the  palace"  (n^^Bn  lb),  and  (he 
Tsoa  who  was  associated  with  Neheroish's  brother 
snaui  in  (be  charge  of  the  gates  of  .leruaalem.  Sea 
*:iAM.  The  high  euhigy  ia  beslowe.!  upon  him  that 
le  was  a  faillifnl  man,  and  fearerl  (iml  aboi-e  many" 

(Neh.  vii,  a>     Hia  offlec  seftns  to  hkve  l«en  one  of  uu- 

thuritv  awl  trust,  and  perhape  (lie  same  as  that  of  Elia- 

kin],who  was  "over  the  liouse"  in  the  reign  of  Hat- 

itiah.     See  Ei.i.lKiu.     The  arrangemenls  fur  guarding 

the  gates  of  Jeimsalem  wete  intrusted  lo  him  with  H»- 

i,  the  ■nrahatha's  brother,    l-rideaux  thinks  that 

Biipoinlment  of  llanani  and  Hananiah  indicatca  that 

his  time  Nebemiali  relumed  to  rcisa,  but  without 

Ident  ground.     Nehemiah  aeems  to  have  been  cc»i- 

loiislv  at  Jenisalem  for  some  time  after  llie  eomfile- 

I  of  ihe  wall  (vii,  f.,  Go;  viii,  9;  x,  I).     If,  loo,  the 

n  pn^an  mean*,  as  (lesenius  supposes,  and  as  tbe 

„  of  it  in  Neh.  ii,  8,  mokes  not  improbable,  not  the 

pjs«,but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Josephua 

iJiipit,  there  ia  still  less  reason  lo  imagine  Nehcmiah'a 

abaence.    In  this  case  Hananiah  would  be  a  priest,  pop- 

bapa  of  the  same  family  as  Ihe  precwiing.     The  len- 


^„.,B.  „ of  Neh.  vii,  2.  8,  ahonW  probaUy 

be,  "And  I  enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanaiii  ,  .  . 

and  Hananiah,  the  captains  of  the  funress  .  .  .  c"s- 

cerwn;  Jerusalem,  and  said,  Let  not  the  6«le^    etc 

There  is  no  authority  for  rendering  bs  by  "over" — 

"He  gave  such  an  one  charge  acrr  Jerusalem."     The 

paasages  quoted  by  Geaenius  are  not  one  of  ibeoi  ta 

the  point.  ...         , 

11  Theaoii  of  "oneof  thoapolhucancs' (or  makera 

the  sacred  ointments  and  incense,  Exod.  sXK,22-B«>, 

ho  repaired  part  of  the  walla  of  Jfnw»'em  (Neh.  ii" 


hNo.' 


s^  of  Shelemiah,  and  one  of  the  prierta  who 
repaired  those  parts  ol  Ihe  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposila 
their  hc™s«  (Neh.  iii.  80).     RC  4-lfi. 

13.  A  priest,  apparently  son  of  Jeremiah,  alter  the 
csplivitv  (Neb.  xii,  12)!  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
those  who  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  41).     RC.  440.  __ 

Hanby.  Thomas,  an  Englbh  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  born  at  Carlisle  Dec  16,  1738;  was  left  an  otpbaa 


He  bad  little 


inns  thoughts  fl 


HANCOCK  fi 

HMtaa&t  UhMMe,  ba  WM  eannttaL  la  17M  ha  be- 
pa  to  pnAc^  uid,  during  hU  Bnt  yau  or  work,  wan 
tAa  ia  tng"  "^  nuloit  death  frnii  tnaba.  In  17&6 
bt  WH  ■dmiucd  into  the  iuiimnrr.  Ho  iftcrwudi 
jntcbnl  in  (BUM  uTtbe  dti«  uf  the  kingdom.  He  died 
M  NsttioKtiain  Dec  »,  1796.  Mr.  Huiby't  Ubon  tend- 
ed peatly  10  the  ipKad  ofTital  relipim  unong  mme 
st  the  Tmt  abaitdnned  uxd  Tiolent  dutrictB  of  EngUnd. 
Bet  Jiriuan,  Luw  q/'ifor^  ifttfoduf /Vgookn,  i,!74. 
(CUT.) 

Hancock.  Thoma*,  ■  pUroo  of  Hwrvd  College. 
Hf  I<A  iDoai  of  hu  propeity  to  hia  nephew,  governor 
Ilinodt  hut  yet  bequeathed  £1000  Inr  the  foundation 
•I  1  pmfrwnr^ip  of  the  Hebren  and  other  OHenlBl  lan- 
gugBi  It  HarvBUl ;  -CIOOO  to  the  Society  for  propigi- 
tini;  the  (i«|Ml  unong  the  Indians,  and  £600  lu  (lie 
hm  of  DoMon  for  the  establishment  of  ■  hospital  for 
lh(  iiHDe.  He  died  at  Boaton  August  1,1764.— ^m. 
Sfitfrr,  1761. 

Hand  O^.^iCitheiipai  palm;  q^,  bipA,  the  ioOoie 
rf  the  panlf-doaed  hand;  (ireek  x''P'-  T^"' >« 
tlMr^bavt,^(Eid;  VisiS,scM>U',the  fr})  hand, 
npit.  rMn^iev),  the  prindpal  o^an  of  feeling,  rightly 
tenainattd  by  (ialen  the  imarument  of  inUnunents, 
ann  Ihin  member  is  wonderfiilly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
I*  which  it  was  deogned,  and  serves  to  Pustrate  the 
wisdoni  and  pTovidoiee  of  the  great  Creator  (_Tkt  Hand, 
Ar  MrrhmiMm  and  wilal  Emdawmtiilt,  at  tvimriiig  Datgti, 
br  Sit  Chaih*  BeU).  Considering  the  multiplex  effica- 
cy gf  the  human  hand,  the  control  which  it  haa  given 
aan.llie  conquest  onr  the  txtemal  worlil  which  it  has 
tnaUedhim  lo  achieve,  and  the  pleasing  and  useful  rev- 
itMiDaa  and  impnTementB  which  it  has  brought  about, 
«e  ire  not  aorprised  to  read  the  glowing  eulogy  in 
wbich  Ctcero  {ttt  SaL  Dnr.  ii,  60}  haa  indulged  on  the 
■d^Hl,  nor  to  And  how  important  is  the  part  which  the 
kan;  perlotms  in  the  records  ol  diviite  rerelation.  The 
kad  iisrif  serves  to  distinguisb  men  IVom  other  lerres- 
trisl  being),  or  the  two  hands,  the  right  has  a  prefer. 
mn  derived  fnxn    ikatural  emlowinent.     See  Larr- 

Usndi  are  the  ^nbols  of  human  action ;  pure  hands 
■■  pare  artioni;  unjust  bands  are  deeils  nf  inju 
tttids  full  of  libiDd,  BeiiooB  ttaincil  with  iM^Mlty,  ai 
U*  (Pm.  ir.  17  1  Job  U,  SO ;  1  Tim.  ii,  8 ;  laa.  i,  1ft). 
WaduDgef  the  handswaa  the  symbol  of  innocence  (Psa. 
mit^  Uxiii,  19).  Of  this  Pilale  furnishes  an  exara- 
pli(l(ait.azTii,I-l).  It  was  the  custotn  of  the  Jews  to 
nk  Ibrir  handa  befcn  and  after  meat  (see  Knk  vli,a : 
Msn.Ti,li  Lake  xi.8S).  Washing  (tf  bands  was  i 
■vabol  of  rrpialim,  as  might  be  shown  by  numerODi 
ttbraeti :  and  of  simfrijfcoriHt,  as  appeals  from  sevend 
rmann(l  (>ir.  vi.ll;  IiB.1,16;  Psa.  xxiv,8,4).  See 
WuHisu  or  HuniB.  Faol.in  I  Tim.  ii,  6,  taya, "  I  will 
■btfefecp  thai  mea  pray  emywhere.  Ufiiitg  up  koii/ 
lnA.-elc(s»  Jobii,lg,H).  The  clevalinn  ( 
Mwa  of  the  right  band  was  also  the  ancient  m 
•f  ntini;  in  popular  aamublies,  as  indicated  by  the 
Greet  imn  xiip«n)KM  (Acts  xiv,  S»;  i  Cor.  viii,  19> 
Is  [^  Im-ii,  2.  for  "  sore,"  the  mancin  of  our  version 
kss-liaDdf  and  the  correct  sense  is,"  Hy  hands  in  the 
■(hi  were  spread  nut,  and  ceased  not." 

To  mite  the  hands  logetber  over  the  head  was  i 
tnafdn(iairingKTtef(2Sai>i.xiii,l9;  Jer.ii.67}.  'the 
tafnnNi  in  Jer.  ii.S7.''Thy  hands  upon  thy  head," 
My  be  explained  by  the  act  of  Tamar  io  laying  her 
kaal  m  her  bead  as  s  sign  of  her  degradation  and  sor- 
>■■  ft  Sam.  uii,l9).  The  exprendon  "Though  hani 
>«a  in  hand"  in  Purr.  li.ai, is  simply  "hand  to  hand," 
Bd  lifnifiFs  through  all  ages  and  generatioas^  nw: 
'thnmirh  all  geaeratimi  the  wicked  shsll  not  go  un- 
pauifatd.- 

Ta  ihe  riglil  hand  HgniOed  to  the  imli,  the  sonlherr 
\fUtUt,  tmtbfe  Ir/i  hand  BgniOed  the  mmik  (Job  xxiii 
1;  I  !(ai.uiJt,19i  3  SaoL  xxiv,  6).  The  term  jlmn 
ki  ■■•aaiuiia  wad  Ibr  •  woaummt,  a  trophy  of  victory 


HAND 

(1  Sara.  XV,  Ii) ;  a  sepulchral  monument,  "  Absalon's 
Place,"  literally  Absalom's  Hand  (£  -Sam.  xviii,ie;  ees 
I!J4Diann,jl/oHinni(wi>.1(wiA>nn,Helm8l.  174D},  So  in 
them  will  I  give  a  place  within  my  waDs 
(or  portion)  and  a  nsme"  <Geienius,  Tit- 


To  give  the  right  hand  was  a  pledge  of  fldelity,  and 

was  considered  as  confirming  a  promise  or  iMrgain  (1 

Kings  X.  1&:  Ezra  x,  19)i  spoken  of  the  vanquished 

giving  their  hands  as  a  pledge  of  suluDiiwon  anil  fidet- 

■-     W  the  victors  (Eiek-xvii,  18;  Jer.1,16;  Um.v,6); 

a  strike  hands  as  a  pledge  of  suretiship  (Prov.  xvii, 

XKii,26; -^Chnin.xxx,8,iDargin).    Thcrighthand 

Urieil  up  in  swearing  or  taking  an  oath  (tien.  xiv, 

DeuLxxaii,40;  Eiek.xx,28;  Pu. cxliv,  1 1 ;  Isa. 

lxii.8):  amiUr  is  tbe  Arabic  oatfa, "  By  the  right  hand 

of  Allah."     (Sen  Tayhir's  fragmrtUM,  No.  £76.) 

J/imd  ui  general  is  the  symbol  of  power  ami  strengtl^ 
and  the  ril/hl  Atmd  more  particularly  so.  To  hold  by 
the  right  hand  is  the  symbol  of  protection  and  ^vor 
(Pla.  xviii,8&}.  To  stand  or  be  at  one's  right  band  b 
to  aid  or  assist  any  one  (Psa.  xvi,  S ;  rix,  SI ;  ex,  b; 
cxxi,  fi);  BO  also  "man  of  thy  right  hand,"  L  e.  whom 
thnu  sustaineat,  aidest  (Psa.  Ixxx,  17);  "my  band  is 
with  any  one,"  L  e.  I  aid  him,  am  on  bis  side  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17;  9  Ram.  xxiii,  IS;  S  Kings  xxiii,  19);  and  to 
take  or  hold  the  right  band,  i.  e.  to  sustain.  In  aid  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,!3;  IsB.xli,18t  xlv,  1).  So  the  right  hand  of 
((iaL  ii,  S)  aigniSe*  a  communicalion  of  the 
power  and  auttiority.  To  lean  upon  the  hand  of 
another  is  amarkoffamiliarity  and  superiority  (S  Kings 
r,  18;  vii,  17).  To  give  the  band,  as  to  a  mastei,  is 
the  lokfn  of  nibmiasion  and  future  obedience.  Thus,  in 
3  Chron.  XXX.  8,  the  words  in  the  original,  "  (live  the 
hand  unto  the  Lord,"  signify,  Yield  yourselves  unto  the 
Lord.  The  like  phrase  is  uhkI  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  Bl ;  Lam. 
V.  6.  "  Behold,  as  the  ayes  of  servants  look  unlo  ihe 
hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  imto 
the  hand  of  her  mistnas,  >n  our  eyes  wail  upon  the 
Lord  our  Cod"  (Pss.  cxxiii,  S),  which  refers  lo  the 
WBlchful  readincM  of  a  servanl  lo  obey  Ihe  least  sign  of 
command  (Kitto's  DaHy  JiiiU  lUutl.  ad  loc).  To  kit« 
the  hand  is  an  act  of  homage  (I  Kings  xix,  16;  Job 
xxxi.  27).  To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hands  signiAcs 
toBer\-e  him  (2  Kings  iii,  11).  To  "seal  up  thchand" 
(Job  xxxvii,  7}  is  to  place  one  in  charge  of  any  special 
business,  for  which  he  will  be  held  accountable.  Harks 
in  the  handa  or  wrists  were  the  tokens  of  seritude,  Ihe 
heatheus  being  wont  lo  imprint  marks  upon  Ihe  hands 
of  servants,  and  on  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  soma 
false  deily.  Thus  in  Zech.  xUi,  6,  the  man,  when  chal- 
lenged for  the  scats  visible  on  his  hands,  would  deny 
that  they  had  proceeded  from  an  idolatrous  cause,  and 
pretend  that  they  were  the  elTecte  of  the  wounds  be  had 
given  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  The  right 
hand  stretched  out  is  the  si-mbol  of  immediate  exertion 
of  power  (Exod.  xv,  IS);  sometimes  Ihe  exercise  of 
mercy  (Isa.  Uv,  i:  Prov.  i,  24}, 

Tbe  hand  of  God  is  ^loken  of  as  Ihe  uistnimenl  of 
power,  and  lo  it  is  asctibeil  that  which  strictly  belongs 
in  God  himself  (.lob  xxvii,  II :  As.  xxxi,  16;  xcv,  4; 
Isa.  Ixii,  3 ;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Acts  iv,  28 ;  I  Pet.  v,  G).  So 
the  hand  of  Ihe  l^nl  being  upon  or  wiih  any  one  de- 
notes divine  aid  or  favor  (Exra  vii,  G,  £X ;  viii.  18,  21, 
18;  Neh.ii,6;  Isa.  1,35;  Luke  1,66;  Acts  xi,  21);  fur- 
ther, the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  or  againGE  thee,  de- 
notes punishment  (Exod.  ix,  8i  Deut.  ii,  i&\  Judg.  ii, 
15;  1  Sam.  vii,  18i  xii,  15;  Eiek.  xiii,  9;  Amos  1,8; 
Acta  xiii,  II).  In  Job  xxxlii,  7,  "  my  kand  shall  not  be 
heavy  upon  thee,"  the  original  term  is  t\2Vt,  ehrph ;  and 
Ihe  passage  signifles  "  my  dignily  shall  not  weigh  heavy 
upon  thee"  (Geeaiioa,  s.  v.).  The  hand  of  God  upon  a 
prophet  rigniflfs  the  immediate  operation  of  his  Holy 
.Spirit  on  the  soul  or  body  of  the  prDphe^  a*  in  1  Kings 
Nvii>,46;!Kingsiii,15i  Eiek.i,U:  iii. 22;  viii,  1.  As 
the  hand,  so  also  Ihe  Jhjirr  of  Uod  denotes  his  power  or 
Spirit  (see  Lake  xi,  SO,  and  comp.Hati.  xii,  28).    Tho) 
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«ar  Saviour  cot  out  derib  or  damoiu  by  hii  ban  co 
mind,  wbenu  tbe  Jem  cut  them  oat  only  1^  the 
rocuiou  of  the  name  of  Uod.    So  in  End.  viii,  19,  < 
finger  of  God  ia  a  wotlt  whicb  none  but  God  could  per- 
(brm.    See  Aau. 

Tbe  handa  of  the  high-prieat  irete  laid  on  the  faett) 
vt  the  acape-goat  when  tha  nna  of  the  people  were  pub- 
lldj  coofeased  (Lev.  xvi,  SI).  Wilncewa  laid  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  tbe  accuaed  penoo,  aa  it  wen  to 
aignlTj  that  they  charged  upon  him  the  gnilt  of  hi* 
blood,  and  freed  ihemaelvea  frorn  it  (DeuL 
7).  The  Hebteni,  when  preaenting  rheir  ain-otleringa 
at  the  ubemacle,  conTeeaed  thnr  aina  while  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  4).  To"  fill  oi  ■ 
haiMhs"  is  to  take  poaaeasion  of  the  prieMhood,  U>  perfc 
the  func^ni  of  that  office;  becauae  in  thia  ceremony 
those  parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be  offered  wci 
put  inlo  the  hand  of  the  new-made  priest  ( Judg.  xrii, 
13j  Ler.ivi,32;  I  Kinga]iiii,3S).  Jacob  laid  his  hands 
on  Ephraim  and  Uanaaaeh  when  he  gave 
Uessing  (Gen.  xlviii,  H>  The  high-prii 
out  hia  hands  ui  the  people  as  often  as  he  recited  the 
solemn  form  orbleaaing  (Lev.  ix,  22).  Our  Saviour  laid 
hia  hands  tipon  the  chUdren  that  were  presented  to  ' ' 
■nd  blessed  them  (Mark  x,  I6>  (See  ~" 
J;(ipodiaif  et  X"pokoyif,  Erford.  1(&4.) 

Itapotition  of  handt  formed  at  an  early  period  ■  part 
of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  appmntment  and  con- 
secration ofpeiaona  to  high  and  holy  undertahinge.  In 
Numb,  xxvii,  19,  Jehovah  is  represenled  aa  thus  speak- 
ing U>  Heses, "  Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a 
man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
htm,  and  set  him  hefon  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation,  and  gi\'e  him  a  cliarge  in  their 
sight,"  etc:  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communicate  divine 
gitta;  tor  Joshua  had  "the  apirit"  helore  he  recdved 
imposition  of  hands;  but  it  was  merely  an  instrumental 
sign  for  marking  him  out  individually,  and  setting 
him  apart,  in  sight  of  the  congregation,  to  his  arduous 
work.  Smilar  a, -pears  to  be  tbe  import  of  the  observ- 
ance in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  (Acta  viii,  la~ 
IT;  1  Tim.  iv,  U;  S  Tim.  i,  6).  A  corruption  of  this 
doctrine  was  ths'  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers,  and  on  this  account  Simon,  the  magician 
(Acta  viii,  18),  olTered  money,  saying,  "(live  me  also 
this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,"  intending  probably  to  carry  on 
■  gainliil  tiaile  by  communicating  die  gilt  to  others. 
See  Ihpositio:)  op  Hands. 

The  phrase  "sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  as 
applied  to  the  Saviour,  ia  derived  Irom  the  fact  that 
with  earthly  princes  a  posilion  on  (he  right  hand  of  the 
throne  was  accounted  the  chief  place  of  honor,  dignity, 
and  power:  "upon  thy  right  hand  did  atand  the  queen" 
(P9a.j(lv,9;  comp.IKingaii,19;  r»«.lxxx,r).  The 
immediate  jiaasage  out  of  which  sprang  the  phraseology 
employeil  by  Jesus  may  be  tbund  in  Psa-  ex,  1 :  "Jeho- 
vah said  unto  my  Lord,  ait  thou  at  my  right  hand  until 
I  make  Ihine  enemies  thy  fMHstooI.''  Accordingly  tbe 
Saviour  dcchu'es  before  Cephas  (Halt,  xxvi,  64 ;  Mark 
xiv,  62),  "  Ye  shall  uee  the  Son  of  man  Nlling  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en;" where  the  meaning  obviously  is  that  the  Jews  of 
that  day  should  have  manifest  proof  that  Jeaua  held  the 
most  eminent  place  in  the  divine  favor,  and  that  his 
present  humilistiun  would  be  succeeded  by  glurv,  maj- 
esty, and  power  (Luke  axiv,  26;  I  Tim.  iii,  16).  .So 
when  it  i»  said  (Mark  xvi,  19;  Rom.  viii,  84;  CoLiii,  1; 
1  Pet.  iii,  22;  Ilcb.  i,  3;  viii,  I)  that  Jeaua  "nta  at  the 
light  hand  of  God,"  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  Hajeaty 
aa  high,"  we  are  nbvioualy  to  understand  the  aasertion 
to  he  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he  worketh  always  (John 
T,  17)  for  the  advancement  of  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  salvaticni  of  the  woHd. 

In  CoL  ii,  13, 14,  "the  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained  in  ordinancee"  (Ephca.  ii,  15)  ia  dedgnatM  "  the 


Jeaua  bkttsd  out.  and  I 
phraseology  which  indicates  the  abolition,  oa  tha  part 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Mosaic  law  (WolAua,  Cant  pJulO' 
log.  >■  A'.  T.  iii.  16). 

Hand-brsKttb  (Heb.  n^S,  U'phack,  or  nf  b,  to'- 
pliaiii),  the  pnbi,  used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers, 
equal  to  about  four  inches  (Exod.  xxv,  25;  xxxvii,  13; 
1  Kings  vii, 26;  2Chron.ir,a;  Ezek.  il.  6, 43 ;  Jer.lii, 
21).  In  Psa.  xxxii.  fi,  the  expceaaton  "Thou  haat  made 
my  days  palm-breadths,"  aigniflea  nvy  ihort. 

HtUldal,  Geohc  Friedrich,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
moaical  composeia  ami  musidans,  was  bom  at  Halle,  in 
the  Pnuaian  province  of  Saxony,  Feb.  24,  lCft4.  He 
manifested  in  early  youth  an  extraordinary  passion  for 
munc,  and  at  the  age  of  aeven  was  a  good  player  on  the 
{uano  and  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  t« 
compose  for  the  Church  sen'ice,  and  continued  doing  ao 
every  week  until  he  was  thirteen.  In  1698  he  was  sent 
toBerUn,whcreheenjDyedthelnBtructiDnorAttilio.  Aa 
offer  by  tbe  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  declined  by  his 
father.  On  the  de«h  of  the  latter  in  17(8,  ho  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera,  and  «>mpoaed  his  first  opera,  A  Indra.  He 
next  vinted  Italy,  when  he  wrote  operas  tat  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Rome.  On  hia  letum  fmn  Rome  he  waa, 
in  1709,  appointed  chapel-master  by  the  elector  of  Han- 
over. In  1710  he  paid  a  abort  visit  to  England,  and  in 
171S  he  look  up  hia  permanent  abode  in  that  country. 
He  compoaed,  in  honor  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  his  cete- 
brated  Te  Dam  and  Jabilalr,  and  numennia  operas. 
A  R^^  Academy  was  eat^iahed  (I7W)  and  plaoed 
undo-  his  management,  but  his  violent  temper  involved 
him  in  many  troublea;  an  <q>positioa  houae  was  started, 
and  anon  both  failed,  with  a  Ion  to  Hindel  of  £10,000. 
Soon  after  he  quitted  the  sti^  alUiKether,  in  ordn  tt>  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  th«  composition  of  oratories.  His 
oialorio  ijMer  had  appeared  aa  eariy  aa  1720;  in  1732 
it  waa  produced  at  the  Hayitiaiket  Theatre  ten  nights 
in  soccession.  In  1738  he  produced  at  Oxford  (he  ora- 
torio AOaUai  in  1736,  Atfxtmdfr'i  feam  in  1738,  /»- 
radaiEggpl  $Bd  I.'altrgro  td  il ptnimto.  On  (he  tSlh 
of  April,  1741,  the  Maaiat,  the  moat  sublime  of  hia 
compositions,  was  produced  for  the  GiM  time  in  Londoo, 
where  it  met,  however,  with  no  favor ;  while  in  DubUn, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  receiveil  with  the  gieatot 
applauae.  Hbidel  remained  in  Dublin  for  nine  mootlu^ 
uid  met  there  with  a  genemus  support.  On  hia  retom 
to  London  be  composeil  his  Snauoa,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Che  Foundling  Hospital  agun  produced  the  MtMtiaJk, 
which  now  secured  to  him  a  general  admiration;  and, 
being  repeated  annuallv,  bmught  to  the  Foundling  Hoa- 
pital,  ftam  1749  to  1777,  £10,300.  In  1751  HMndel  be- 
came blind,  but  he  still  continued  (o  compose  and  U> 
play  on  the  ^uano.  He  died,  aa  he  wished,  on  Good 
Friday,  April  IS,  1T&9, "  in  hopes,"  he  aaid. "  of  meeting 
hia  good  God,  hia  aweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  dqr 
of  his  muirection."  Among  hia  woriu,  which  are  in 
the  queen's  library,  an  EO  operas— 8  German,  26  Ital- 
ian, 16  English ;  90  oratorios,  a  great  quantity  of  Churdi 
music,  canlstaa,  songs,  and  instramental  pieces.  He 
was  a  wonderful  muridan,  and  hia  compoailions  «k 
oDen  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  His  operas  an 
seldom  performed,  but  his  ntatorioe  hold  the  same  plan 
iisic  that  in  the  EngUsh  drama  ia  accoided  (o  the 
of  Shakspeaie  i  and  the  Handel  festivals,  lasting 
tl  days,  in  which  they  are  perfonned  by  tbousanda 
of  aingera  and  musicians,  are  the  grandest  musical  ex- 
hibitions of  our  times.  See  V.  Scholcher,  T*e  U/r  of 
IISHd^  (London,  IS57) ;  Chrysander,  G.  F.  HSndtl  (Lp^ 
1868)  1  Gervinu^  llHadtl  lad  Skalaptan  (Lpa.  1S68)( 
Contemporary  JSrrieir,  April,  1869,  p.  SOB.     (A.J.S.) 

Hmadfill,  a  repreaenlatire  in  the  ATera.  of  sertral 
Heb.  terms  and  phrases:  prop.  Ej3  X^S,  thejCUo/'tlic 
(1  Kings  xvii,  12),  or  7(i  V^-q,  to  fill  the  jlmtd 
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(•Ute  ■  hndfoL'  Lrr.  iz,lT);  dm  fCp,  ■  jU-TuU 
(Ur.ilJi  T,  li;  i-i,  ISi  bat(A«t/'inG«n.x]i.47).oc 
y^,  IS  piM,  K.  tlie  bt  full  ("  take  a  luuidftil,' Numb. 
t,'K):  ud  brb,  the  koUoie  pifan  itKlf  (ta.  xl,  12), 
kMciuaHtlKingm,  10;  Kick,  xiii,  19) ;  lae|Hi^ 
B^^  (Eud.  ix,  «>,  tbe  /vo  fal*  (m  Tcodcnd  Prov. 
XKX,  4;  dfhtw  "huxU")  imprOfk.  *^^&7  C^''*  '"' 
S),  ai  rnx  (Rutb  ii,  16),  which  dcDOUa  a  lAfq/*  (u 
Ibi  fcroCT  i»  dnwhrre  r«idn«d),  the  one  ts  tlwtdmg 
mcxi,  *aA  tb*  otbR-  as  nit  ind  AnuaJ,-  (tbely  nep, 
ida^on  (FM.  Izxii,  16). 

Huidlcnifti  ■  gttml  tmn  (not  oocarrinfc,  how- 
(TB,  ia  Ibc  Bible)  liir  any  manuTactuie.  See  Aimri- 
ca.    AUhoi^h  the  extent  cannot 


(riH)  ID  Tutat-Caiii  (Ucn.  iv,  ii\  it  It  [vobtlile  that 
tU*  w»  (jtupivtJMiate  to  the  iwniadic  or  lettled  biliiu 
•f  the  •DtnliiuriaD  nrtn.  Amnnfc  nomad  racca,  ai  the 
bdoaio  Aralia,  or  the  iiibc*  of  Nonbetn  and  Central 
jUa  and  nC  America,  the  wants  oT  life,  la  well  u  the 
■Uwhkb  mpfily  Ihem,  are  few;  and  it  ia  only  among 
Ibc  (ity  dweUen  that  both  of  Ihrm  an  multiplied  and 
wki  Fioitma.  The  foUoving  paiticulan  may  be  galh- 
vti  retpecting  the  vaiiooa  bandicrafta  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptom.     See  ClIAITSHAX. 

I.  The  preparation  of  irm  for  lue  either  in  war.  in 
ipiadiBie.  ur  for  ilom««tic  purpowa,  was  doobtlen  one 
tf  the  carlieit  applications  of  labor;  and,  toffether  with 
itta,  working  in  braai,  or,  rather,  copper  Cloyed  with 
tia,  traue  (r tiTQ,  Geseniiu,  Tkt*.  ffrb.  p.  876),  is  nien- 
tioaid  in  the  miik  panage  aa  practiced  in  anledilurian 
tiH>(<:«a.iT,^>  The  use  of  this  last  iauauallycon- 
■iknd  M  as  art  <if  higher  aniiqaily  even  than  that  of 
iniD(Hwod,irarb(ndZ>(ij(,  p.150;  Wilkinson,  ^ ae. 
Ef.  ii,  tbi,  afaridgrarnt),  anil  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
anal,  KhcdMT  iron  or  bronie,  must  hare  been  largely 
■■d,  nihCT  in  nwleiial  or  in  tools,  for  the  conKmction 
<f  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14,  I6>  ftliether  the  weapons  for 
wu  or  chw  Bvd  by  the  eariy  warriors  of  Sjria  and 
Aajria.  or  the  arrow-heads  of  the  areher  Ishroael,  were 
rflmae  or  inn,  aiuiot  be  ascertained;  but  we  know 
IkM  ing  was  need  lor  warlike  porpoaes  by  the  Adrians 
IUjwi,!(im.amlBa^p.l9i):  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
lU  Mot-tippol  amw*,  ai  was  the  case  also  in  Mexi- 
n.wtfe  used  in  the  earlier  timea  by  the  E«>-plians,  as 
Vfd  ■  the  Ptniana  and  Qrrtka,  and  that  Mune  or  Hint 
bnnscoiitiniwd  to  be  used  by  than,  and  by  the  inhab- 
■Uou  of  tha  deaen,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
In  ntigious  pnrposea^  after  the  introduction  x 
It  ina  into  gcoeral  use  (Wilkinson,  Air. 
>«i,US,SU:  ii,  163;  Ptescolt,  J/^Rn'co,  i, 
IW;  Eiod.ir,  86;  Josb.v.Z;  IM  Egypt, 
roiB.  Mu  Um.  case  96,  37).  In  the  con- 
■nciiia  of  the  tabernacle,  capper,  but  no 
HS-mieaiB  to  bare  been  used,  tbin^h  the 
•tiStyiif  im  was  at  the  ame  period  well 
b«fa  to  Ibe  Jrwa,  both  frem  their  own  use 
■*  il  aid'  ftmn  their  Egyptian  educarion,  .  . 

■k3e  the  Canaauitisb  inhabitants  cj  Pake-  *' 
(>>  sad  Syria  weir  in  fuD  pooseanon  of 
*•  mt  both  fur  warlike  and  domertie  porpoaes  (Exod. 
a,iii  iir,3;  xKrii,t3;  Numb-xxxv,  16;  DeuLiii, 
■l;iT,»;  Tiii,  S;  Joih.vui,Bl;  XTii.l(I,ie).  Afler 
lb*  HUUisbment  of  (he  Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occiqia- 
iBiiifa  Knith  (D*^tl)  became  recOKniaed  as  a  distinct 
'■fiiijmLiit(l  Sam-aiii,i9).  The  desigiieT  of  a  higher 
«<a  ^v<ats  to  haire  been  called  specially  31^  (Ge- 
■■i«p.UI(  Exad.XKXV,S0,S5;  JChmn.  zxvi,  15; 
S«hchaD;JiTA.0<ir.cl4,§lG).  The  smith's  work 
'■adading  wotteta  in  the  precioos  DMtali)  aitd  its  le- 
■dts  HI  ofUD  atentimed  in  Scripture  (3  Sam.  xii,  31 ; 
lKiB«iTVT;  !Chtin.xxTi,I4;  lM.xliv,  12;  liv,  16). 
immt  the  e^MireB  taknn  to  Babykn  by  Nebochad- 
t^at  ««t  lino  ■'cTaftsraca''  and  mitba,  who  were 
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jvohably  of  the  Mperior  kind  (2  King*  ixiv,  16 ;  Jw 
xxix,  2).    Sea  (^hababhiii. 

The  worker  in  joUoMlitlnr  (qnix;  dpyvpoxirot ; 
^vivriit,  argenlariui,  aar^tx)  must  have  found  em- 
ployniflnt  both  among  Ibe  Hebrews  and  the  neighboring 
nations  in  verv  carlv  times,  as  appears  from  the  orna- 
ments sent  by  Abnliam  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  32,  S3 ; 
XXKV,  4;  xxx>-iii,  IH;  Deul.  vii,  3S).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  thst  Ihey 
most  have  learned  much  from  Egypt  and  ill  "iron-tiir- 
neces,"  bMh  iu  metal-work  and  in  the  arts  of  aelling 
and  polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  acoouut  both  in  tlic  conalruclion  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  making  of  the  prints'  omsments,  and  also  in 
the  caMing  of  the  golden  calf  as  well  as  iu  destruction 
by  Hosn,  piohaUy,  ta  su^g^esled  by  Goguet,  by  a  meth- 
od which  he  had  learnt  in  Egypt  (tien.  xti,  42;  Kiod. 
ill,  23;  xii,  86;  xixi,4,&;  xxxii,2,  4, 10,  24;  xxxvii, 
i;,a4:  xxiriii,4,a,24,24,SS;  ixxix, 6,  BS ;  Neb.  iii, 
8 ;  Isa.  xUt,  12).  Various  piocessn  ofthe  goldsmiths' 
work,  including  operations  in  the  raw  material,  are  illus- 
trated by  Egyptian  inonumenu  (Wilkinson,  ifar.i^.i^ 
186, 162, 162).    See  GoLusumi,  elc. 

Alter  the  conquest,  frequent  notices  are  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including  soldering,  which 
last  had  long  been  known  in  Egj'pt;  bat  the  ttuani- 
dans  appear  to  hare  poeseteed  greater  ekill  than  (he 
Jews  in  these  arts,  at  least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.riii, 
24,27;  Kvii,4;  1  Kings  vii, 18,46,46;  Isa.xli,7;  Wisd, 
XV,  4:  Ecclua.xixviii,28;  Bar.  vi,  50, 66,  67 ;  Wilkin- 
son, ii,  162).  See  ZAnEPHATii.  Even  in  the  desert, 
mention  is  made  of  beating  gold  into  plates,  catting  it 
into  wire,  and  also  of  setting  predoiu  stones  in  gold 
(Exod.  xxxii,  8,6,  elc ;  Beckmam), //uT.  ^/ar.  ii,  414 ; 
Gesenius,  p.  12X9).     See  Hktai. 

Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  fnenlioned  tonga 
(B^n^it:,  Xo/3,t,/orcYfw,  Gesenius,  p.  761 ;  Isa.  vi,  6), 
hammer  (0^D,  vpipd,  maltini,  Giien.  p.  ItOI),  anvQ 
(B?S,Gc«enius,p,1118), bellows  (HDp, ftxniriif), njlo- 
forwiR,  Gesenius,  p.  896;  Isa.  xh,7;  Jer.  vi,!9;  EcchiA 
xixviii,28;  Wilkinson,  ii,816).     See  each  word. 

In  the  N.  T.,  Alexander  "the  coppersmith"  (u  x"^' 
niif)  of  Ephetus  is  mentioned,  where  slso  was  earned 
on  that  trade  in  "litver  shrines"  {vaai  dpyopoT)  which 
was  represented  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith  (dpyupo- 
torofl  as  being  in  danger  from  the  spread  of  ChrisdaD- 
ity(Aclsxix,24,28;  2Tim.iT,t4).    tiee  CoPFEKSMmi. 

2.  The  work  ef  the  airpaltr  (D^:t9  Gf^n,  riaruv. 


arli/ex  l^nariut)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (e.  g. 
Gen.  vi,  14 ;  Exod.  xxxvii ;  Iss.  xliv,  IS).  In  the  pal- 
ace built  by  Da\id  for  himself,  the  workmen  empbyed 
were  chiefly  Pbcenidana  sent  by  Hitam  (2  Sam.  v,  II ; 
I  Chron.xir,  1),  aa  most  probably  were  lliuw,  ur  at  least 
the  principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solcmoa 
in  his  works  (1  Kings  v,  6).  Hut  in  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  executed  under  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  and  also 
in  the  rebuilding  imder  Zerubbabel,  na  mention  is  made 
"f  Ibreign  workmen,  though  in  the  laller  case  the  tim- 
ber is  expressly  said  lo  have  been  brought  liy  sea  to 
Joppa  by  ZidoDians  (2  Kings  xi,  11;  2  Chron.  xxiv,l?; 
Eira  iii,  7}.  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must  have 
been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Isa. 
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Tuoli  or  ■□  EjCIptliD  Cupanlar.    (Willi  In  aon.) 
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The  atSil  (a  King!  xii,  IS)  wm  pntnli^ 
iKUfrr-iauoi»(''baiMen,''vn.lI).  Ajdodi! 
tlwir  implanenu  «n  nKDlioned  (he  ww 

(mjia,  iTfiimiO,  the  phimb-hne  (T(JX,GeKn. 
p,  216),  the  meuuring-ceed  (Hlg,  rdXattog, 
(»Jamiu,Ofaen.p.lZ21).  As  tbey  «Im  pre- 
pmd  the  ttonea  by  Anm^  (1  Chnm.  xxli, 
a),  they  muM  have'  iu«l  the  chisel  uid  the 
mcllet  (flSga,  1  Kings  vi,  7),  though  no 
mmtioD  uf  the  Tunner  occun  in  Scripture. 
B  They  lued  «l»o  Ihe  messuring-line  C^,  Job 
iixviii,  5:  Zech.  i,  18)  snd  the  »jte  (IT?!. 
1  Kings  ri,  7),  See  eich  word.  Some  of 
these,  uidalao  the  chiiwl  and  in  illel,  are  rep- 
mented  on  Egyptian  monumenU  (Wilkin- 
aon,  Ak.  Kggpliaiu,  BIB,  814),  or  preserved 
b  Ihe  BriliiA  Museum  (Ist  Egypt,  room,  Na 
eil4, 6088),  The  large  Uones  used  in  Soto- 
rooos  Temple  are  said  by  Jowphus  to  hare 
been  fltleit  together  eiactly  without  either 
mortal  oc  cmnpSi  but  the  foundation  stopea 
to  have  been  rastened  with  lead  (Jalepbu^ 
i1ii(.Tiii,8,2j  xr,  1I,S).  For otdinaiy build- 
ing, mottar,  "VtJ  (Gesen.  p.  IB2*ij,  was  used ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  bitumei .  as  was  the  case 
at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi,a).  Til- lime,  day,  and 
straw  of.which  mortar  is  gen-rally  compiwsl 
in  the  East  reqnires  to  be  very  carefully  mix- 
ed and  united  so  as  la  r™st  wet  (I^ne,  Mod. 
Eg.i,W:  Shaw,  rro«&,  p.  206).  The  wall 
"daubed  with  unlempoed  luortat"  of  Eaekiel 
(KlH,  10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of 
mud  or  clay  without  lime  (^B^  Geseniivs  pi 
1&I6),  which  would  giTe  way  undei  heavy 
nun.  The  use  of  whitewash  on  lombs  is  re- 
marked by  out  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii,  ST  j  see  nlao 
^^   lialta.  Uaater  Shaii,v,\).    Houses  infected 


plemenU  used  in  the  trade . 
nde  (T^ip,  pirptv,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk 
pendl,  Gesenius,  p.  1837),  measuring-Une  (1^, 
Oesenius,  p.  l^l),  compass  (P^Vra,  rapa- 
■fpafif,  circiiBU,  Gesenius,  p.  4MI),  phme,  or 
smoothing  instrum^t  (nS)|X|S13,  taKka.nm- 
ema  (Gesen.  p.  122^,  1838),  axe  {V-^l,  Geseo. 
p,  802,  or  drf<JS.  Gesen.  p.  1286,  aiivn,  ttca- 
rU).    Sec  each  of  theK  words. 

The  pmcoss  of  Ihe  work,  and  the  tools  used 
by  Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and 
wbeelwriKlita,  are  displayed  in  Egyptian  mon- 
uments and  relics ;  the  furmer,  including  dovetailing, 
veneering,  drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  secri  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  i^.  11,111-119.     Of  the 
latter,  many  gpecimeiii,  including  saws,  hatchetn,  knives, 
awls,  nails,  ■  hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned  objects  in 
bone,  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  1st  Egypt,  nnm,  case 
42-43,  N.n.  6046-6188,     See  also  Wilkinson,  ii,  p.  118, 
fl^.  895.     See  Cabi-ksteb. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  occupation  of  a  carrienter  (t 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
the  Vii^n  Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord  himaelf  by 
way  of  reproach  (Msrk  vi,  3;  Matt.  xiii,Cif>; 
Mart.</uii.T'ryp*.c.  SS). 

8,  The  masons  (C^-lJi,  2  Kings  xii,  12  [18],  *>o«- 
iaildrr;  Gesenius,  p.  269)  employed  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon, at  least  the  chief  of  them,  were  ^hcenicia^^  as  is 
implied  alu  in  the  word  cV?'>  "en  of  tiebal,  Jebail, 
BybluB  (Gesen.  p.  258 ;  1  Ki^^  v,  18;  Eiek,  xjcvii.  9; 
fiumkhardt.  Sgria.  p,  I7B).  Other  terms  employed  arc 
-i-p  last  i3^n,iroriw<o/"»a/t«fonr(2  8am.v,ll;  1 
Chron,  xxii,  15);  a''nsh,  Hone-cvtlirt  or  kaatrt  (I 
Chron.  xxii,  2, 18, "  workjets  of  stone  ■'  Ezra  iii,  7,  etc). 


HANDICRAFT  ( 

wKh  lifn^  mN  nqnind  b7  Uw  bw  to  b«  tvptMtcnd 
(LtT.siT,4(MS),   For  kindred  worka  in  caith  ind  clay, 
«t  Buci.  Pdtteb;  Glau,  etc. 
i.  Akio  to  the  cnfl  or  the  oipenlei  i>  chat  of  rtilp 


numnx.  Knicii  mtm  lave  been  exerowa  xc 
PI  fgr  liir  lisbing-vesiiels  on  the  lake  ot  Uen- 
K~«v'JaIL\iii.2S,  ix,1;  John  xxi,8,S).    Solormn 
bnlt  at  Ezion-UebeT  sbipa  Tiir  hii  Tureign  trade,  which 

Jtboaluphal  e^dfavnnd  u  vain  lo  renew  (1  Kings  ix, 
It,  t:^  xiii,  W .  i  Cbran.  xx,  36,  37).  The  ahipmeD 
nK^an,o  fiiior  (Jonah  i,6:  Eiek.  zxvii, 8, S7-39 ; 
■vfTK,  Acu  ixTii,  SO;  Rrv.  xriii,  17),  ^W\n  V\ 
4yMa*rr  (Jonah  i,  Gj  vaucXqpoc,  Acta  xxvii,  11)| 
TVCwrner  (Ciek,  xztii,9,«c.;  Jonah  i,6).     See 

3.  TV  perfmnea  oaed  in  the  nlixioua  aertltea,  and  in 
kur  limn  in  Ibr  fiuml  rilea  of  monarchi,  imply  knowl- 
edge and  pfactke  in  the  ait  vT  the  "  apotbecariea" 
(DTlfT,  foifHi^oi,  pigmf/ariii,  who  appcu  to  have 
fcnidl  a  Koild  or  aandation  (Exod.  xxx,  15,86;  Neb.  | 
in, 8.  1  Chcuii.  xvi,  14;  Ecdts.  vii,  1  ^  x,  1-,  Eccloa. 
iuTiii,8).  't^  I'kkfvmil 

1  The  uta  of  iiBnning  and  weiring  both  wool  and 
'   '    D  in  eari;  tintea,  aa  th^  atill  ace 


gtbe 


b7- 


The  w 


qna  and  wove  eo»L'»  hair  and  flax  for  the  Tabernacle, 

■  inlUfrlinH  tbeii  akUl  waa  empluyed  in  like  man- 
as  fc(  idulaunoa  purpoaea.  One  oT  the  exccllencca  il- 
Iribattd  to  the  good  houacwiTe  ia  her  riiill  and  induitty 
iaiboe  aiu  (Exod.  xxit,2&,36;  Lev.  xix,  19,  Deut. 
xra.1!;  J  Kini;*  xxui,7;  Ezek.  xri,  16;  Prov.  xxxi, 
11,11.  Bnrckhardt,  A'ofn  at  i^rrf.  i.  65;  com  p.  Hornet, 
Hi-ltt;  <M.i,S56;  ii.lM).  The  b»m,  with  iu  beam 
Ctin,  fuvamov ,lidatoriiiwi,\  Sam.  xvii,Ti  Geaen.  p. 
MB),  pin  (~ir".  n-dmniXoc,  flaroa,  Judg.  XTi,  14 1  Geaen. 
^  W),indahaU>(l'7K,^pa;uvc,  Job  vii,6;  G*aen.p. 
IK)  waa,  perhapK,  mtnidnced  titer,  but  ai  aaity  la  Da- 
tVa  lime  (I  Sam.  xvii,7),  and  wwked  by  men,  i*  waa 
the  ait  in  E^rrtit,  eontrai;  to  the  practice  tf  other  na- 
lii^  Thia  trad*  alio  appears  to  have  bein  practised 
ka««tariiv  (1  Chnn.  iv,  U  :  Henid.  ii,  S5i  Scpbodea, 
OiCtLm).    See  Wu\-i:(a. 

ToKMher  with  weaiing  we  read  also  or  embroidery, 

■  wkkh  goU  and  lilTeT  threada  wen  Interwoven  with 
tke  bady  of  tbc  stnft  somettDMa  in  flgore  pattenu,  or 
■*k  |B«cioaa  ■tones  aet  in  the  needlework  (Exod.  xxvi, 
I:  ixTiii.  4;  xxxix,  6-18).     See  Embroidery. 

7,  Btaidei  tbeae  aiti,  thoae  of  dyeing  and  of  dreinng 
<lMk  wefc  pncticed  in  Paleatine  [sec  Fi-LLEB,  etc],  and 
tkaaeiln  of  taiuitng  md  dresring  leither  <  Jnah.  ii,  15- 
U:lKiagsi.fl;  Mitt.iii,4i  Acta  ix,  43;  Mishna,'lfe- 
ftt  iii,  t).  ShoemakBi,  barben,  and  taikin  aie  men- 
ti«d  la  the  Miahia  {Paadi,  W,  6) :  the  barber  (2^1, 
aMfxif,  Gesenins,  p.  3f0),  or  his  occupation,  by  Eukid 
<•,■;  Lft.  xiv,  8;  KHnibLti,5;  Jmephui,  .4 a*,  xvi,  1 1 , 
i:  War.  i.V.b:  Hiahna,  Sliabt.  i.  3) ;  and  the  taihir  (i, 
».  plMtfrm,  gluien,  and  glaaa  veaaela,  painteia  and 
gnUwetken.  are  mentiiioed  in  Uiihni  (CM.  viii,  9; 
"ix.  a,  4 ;  XXX.  l\ 

The  an  nf  •niing  and  engraving  predoua  atonea  waa 
kanwn  ta  the  Inaelite*  frmn  a  rerv  early  period  (Exod. 
xnni,9  •((.).  See  (itu<.  Worka  in  al^aitei  were  ilao 
f^KMB  a&ong  then  (V}I}ll  '^3,  anielUng-boxn,  or 
Ws  of  perfiBDe ;  camp.  Uitt-xxti,  7,  etc).  See  Ai-*- 
*t*na.  They  also  sdnmed  their  hmiaca  and  vtaaala 
villi  inry  (I  Kingi  xxii,S9t  Arnoa  iii,  15)  vi,4i  Cant. 
'.U).    SeelvoKT. 

TfW-wiakcra  (nirKnraiai)  an  noticed  in  the  Acta 
Iniii,  i\  and  frequent  allnaion  ia  made  to  the  trade  of 
Iki  pooen.     See  each  word. 

*;  Bikera  (D^BK,Geaen.  p.  1B6)  ace  notioed  in  Sciip> 
■are  ■  canTing  oo  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii,  11 ;  Hoa. 
*i,4;llialna,CjWxT,I);  and  thi  weU-known  vaOay 


I  HANDKERCHIEF 

TymjKtmt  probably  derived  ita  name  from  the  oocnp^ 
tion  of  the  fhncio  maken,  iia  inhabitanta  (Josephnq 
War,  V,  1, 1).  Botchen,  not  Jewish,  an  ipoken  (^  in  1 
Cor.  X,  15. 

Trade  in  all  ill  branchie  waa  much  devekiped  aftd 
the  Captivity;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  hie  son  a  trade 
waa  reckmied  not  only  hoooribte,  but  indispans^Je 
CMMait.I'irirAb.'ii.i:  Kiddtuk. iv,  14).  Some  trades, 
however,  were  reganled  as  less  honorable  (Jahn,  BM, 

Some,  if  not  all,  trades  had  apecial  bcalitiea,  aa  waa 
the  case  formedy  in  European  and  is  now  In  Eaaltm 
cities  (Jer.  xxxvii,  SI ;  I  Cor.  i,  35;  Josephci,  War,  v, 
4,  I,  and  8.  1;  Mishni,  Brtor.  v,  1;  Rnnell.  Alff^,  i, 
SO:  Chanlin,  Koyojea,  riU  274,  894;  Lane,  iloi.  Eg.  ii,  ■ 
1451.    See  BAZ.tAR. 

One  featntB,  diitingniihing  Jewish  from  other 
workmen,  drservea  peculiar  notice,  vii.  that  tbey 
were  not  slaves,  nor  were  their  trsdel  nectaaarily 
hereditary,  aa  was  and  is  ao  ohen  the  case  among 
other,  especially  heathen  naiiona  <Jihn,  SthL  ArA. 
%  81-tM;   BaabdilHa,  HAr.  Arek.  c  14).      S«« 

Ubchahic 

Handkerchief  or  katkin  («air^aptav ;  Vulg.  ta- 
ifnruim)  occura  in  Luke  xix,  SO;  John  xi,  44;  xx,  7; 
Act*  xix,  IS.  The  Greek  won!  ia  adopted  from  the 
I^tin,  and  property  ligniflea  a  ttctal-cloih,  or  pocket* 
handkerchief,  ^t  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  languagea  it 
denotes  ehirjln  napkin,  wrapper,  etc  In  the  Unit  of  the 
above  piasa^  (Luke  xix,  20)  it  mean*  a  lerapptr,  in 
which  the  "wicked  sen'ant"  had  laid  up  the  pound  in- 
trusted lo  him  by  hi*  master.  For  referencta  to  the 
custom  of  li}ing  up  money,  etc.,  in  aofidpia,  both  in 
cliisical  and  rabbinical  wiileia,  aee  WelMrin's  iV.  T.  on 
Luke  xix,  SO.  In  the  second  instance  (John  xl,  44)  it 
^ipears  as  ■  ib-mh^  or  cloth  attached  to  the  hisd  of* 
coqwe.  It  was  perhaps  brought  round  the  forehead 
and  under  the  chin.  In  many  Egyptiin  tnummies  it 
does  not  com- rt<! /ate.  In  ancient  times,  among  the 
Greeks,  it  did  (Nicolaua,  Bt  GmcOT.  Luftn,  c.  iii,  £  6, 
ThieL  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his  compantivrly  recent 
times,  deacribes  the  icAolr  face  aa  being  covered,  and 
gives  a  reason  for  the  custom  (Tract  //•■/,  c.  4).  Tl|a 
next  initance  ia  that  of  Ibe  aouiapiov  which  bad  been 
"  about  the  held"  of  oui  Lord,  but  which,  aflrr  hii  re*> 
'ound  rolled  up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  put 
place  aeparately  from  the  linen  ck>thea.  The  last 
instance  of  the  KbUcil  use  of  the  word  (and  the  only 
one  in  -which  it  is  tendered  "  handkerchleT')  occurs  in 
the  account  of  "the  special  miracles"  wrought  by  the 
hands  ofPaul  (Acts  xix,  fl)-,  "an  that  aoviapiii  (hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc.)  were  brooght 
^om  his  body  to  the  sick;  and  the  diseases  departed 
from  them,  aiid  the  ei-il  apitita  went  out  of  them."  The 
Ephesisns  had  not  unnatunlty  inferred  that  the  ipos- 
tle'a  miraculouB  power  could  be  communicated  by  such 
a  mode  of  contact;  and  certainly  curea  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for  their 
addictedness  to  "curious  aits,"  L  e.  migicil  skill,  etCi, 
would  serve  tn  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  Goi- 
pcl  by  a  mode  well  suited  to  inlereat  their  minds.  The 
apostle  is  not  rtcorded  to  hive  expressed  any  npiniti^ 
respecting  the  rralily  of  thia  intermediatf  mrtrnf  of  (hose 
miracle*.  He  had  dnnl>tle«  sufficiently  explained  that 
these  indantheolhermiraclcs"wTDughiby  his  hands,' 
i.  e.by  his  means,  were  really  wrought  by  God  (ver.  II) 
in  attestation  of  the  minion  of  Jesus.  If  he  himself 
did  ml  entertain  exactly  Ihe  same  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  they  did,  he  msy  he  considered  aa  conceding  to, 
or,  rather,  not  disturbing  unnecessarily,  popular  notions, 
rendered  harmiesa  by  his  previous  explanation,  and  af- 
fnnling  1  very  convenient  medium  for  achieving  much 


liRher 


Ifih 


'Hthei 


reminds  ui 
It  virtue  has  gone 
IMark  v,  SO);  which  ia,  however,  regarded 
by  many  critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  saying  that  he 


63  HANES 

BU7niidmd),«qinr<ir>n<eIw(Eick.zxxix,9).    Sn 

Honda,  ImpcMltlan  o£    See  lMro«iTio)i  or 
HaMM;  OaoiSATiOK. 

HBiidsoImli,JoHx  FRaiiKmcit,wu  the  fifth  of  the 
euUet  miniMen  KM  rrora  H»]le  to  Americe  to  tabor 
among  the  Oerm«ii  poputation,  and  to  build  up  the  Re- 
deemet'a  kingdom  in  thU  Western  hemuphere.  He 
wu  bom'oT  honorable  and  pioiu  puenta){e  in  llille  Jan. 
14, 1714.  He  WM  eduoied  at  the  luuveisity,  and  «et 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  niininrf  In  17U.  He  oam- 
menced  hia  dutin  in  the  targe  and  taborioua  puiah  of 
Gnba,  and  labored  with  great  nocen.  Bat  when  ho 
heanl  or  the  spiritual  destitution  arhiibTethreo  in  Amer^ 
ica,  and  leod  their  eonicst  appeals,  hia  ftympathies  wnc 
BtmnRly  awakfned,  and  he  lamtally  deairwl  lo  go  la 
thdr  relief.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia  April  S,  1748, 
and  waa  welcomed  at  (he  Trappe  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
with  the  ulutatiun,"'niey  that  low  in  tsais  shall  reap 
in  joy."  He  waa  placed  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  several  years  with  great  snccees.  The  coo- 
Rregalion  incieosed,  ami  under  hia  direction  a  floarisb- 
ing  school  waa  cetabliahcd  and  sustained.  "Our  schoc*," 
he  sava,  "consisto  of  English,  Irish,  and  Germana,  Lu- 
theiwu  and  Reformed ;  oinl  so  anxious  are  the  people  to 
have  their  children  instructed,  that  it  is  impomble  to 
recrive  all  who  apply  for  admimon,"  He  siibseiquently 
Urak  charge  of  the  chorche*  at  New  Pwridence  and 
Hanover,  and  thence  was  tramfeired  to  Germuilovn, 
Fa.,  and  subsequently  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  died 
Oct.  9, 1764.    01.1.8.) 

Ha'ais  (Hebrew  Ch&ih',  osn,  doubtleaa  of 
Egyptian  etymology),  a  place  in  Egypt  only 
mentioned  in  Iia.xjui,4i  "For  his  princes  were 
at  Zoan,  and  hia  meaeengers  came  lo  Hanea." 
The  Septuagint  renders  the  tatter  dattse  cal 
d-ffiXm  airov  xonjpoi,  "And  his  amhanailorB 
mrrtUai.''  TTie  copy  firom  which  this  transla- 
tion wu  made  may  have  read  ^Si""  CJn  In- 
atead  of  W^a"'  Djri;  and  it  ta  worthy  of  note 
that  the  reading  Dsn  ia  still  found  in  a  muDbtt 
of  andent  HSS.  (De  Roaai,Fariai  /xefKKsa  Va. 
Ttf.  ui,  29),  and  is  approved  by  Lowlh  and  J. 
D.  Hichaelia.  The  old  Latin  vernoD  follows  the 
Sept.,  "  Nundi  peanmi;"  bat  Jer 
fh>m  a  text  similar  to  onr  own. 
It  EgTP-  clause  aa  follows :  "  El  nuncii  tut  i 
pervenenmt"  (Sobbatjer,  Biilior.  S 
Vertt^  ad  loc).  Jerome  adds,  in  hia  o 
handing  them  round  to  viailoia.  An  upper  servant  or  tary  on  the  veise, "  Inteliigimus  otlimam  juita  Ethi- 
slave  hod  the  office  of  handing  the  wine,  and  a  black  |  opas  et  inemmyas  ease  ^gypti  dvital«m.^  Vlttinfa 
1  inferior  capadty,  to   would  identify  Hanea  with  the  AmiiU  <'Avi«ic)  of 


HANDLE 

knew  that  a  nnraele  had  been  wrought  by  his  power 
and  efficacy— a  mode  of  speaking  in  aauon  at  least  with 
tb«  belief  of  the  woman  that  she  shoold  be  healed  if  she 
oould  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  unpereeived  by 
bun,  and  perhaps  even  conceded  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  miracles  wrought  through  the  medium  of  contact 
related  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  King8xvii,21 ;  2  Kings 
iv,  29,  Mc),  and  in  order,  by  a  superior  display,  in  re- 
gard both  to  speefl  and  extenjdvenem,  to  demonstrate 
his  supremacy  by  a  mode  throi;gh  which  the  Jews  were 
best  prepared  to  perceive  it  (Luke  vi,19i  see  Schwoir, 
adOlear.ASyoA'.  r.p.l29i  Soler.  fts /««,  p- 17; 
Rerson,  ad  Mrr.  p.  348 ;  Lydu  Fior.  Span,  ad  Pan.  J. 
C.  p.  6;  DruBua,  Qaattl.  lltb.  c.  2j  RosenmUlier  and 
Cuinol  on  the  passages).  See  KaRCHiar;  NapKid; 
Hoi-rlU^nrntHciMnr. 

Handle  (as  •  noon)  occura  but  once  (ConL  v,  6)  in 
the  plural  (niB?,  tappOlh',  lit.  haadi),  for  the  Ikavib- 
puca  or  tnobi  of  the  bolt  or  tatch  to  a  door  (cotopsie 
pin^,  nrmiofa  throne,  etc,  1  Kings  x,  19).  See  Lock. 
BftDdmald  or  HAinMiAmK:<  (nnGS,  ik^hchoh' 
orn^X,a™aA',tten.ivi,l,etc.!  Ruth  iii',9,elc.;  Jottij 
Lukei,4)*),aniaHf-ierEi»<  (as  both  Heb.  terms  are  often 
translated;  the  latter  bdng  rendered  "  handmaid"  only 
in  a  metaphorical  or  self-deprecatory  sense).  We  find 
on  the  pointings  in  the  tomla  of  Egypt  varioua  repre- 
sentations of  female  domestics  emplo)-ed  in  waiting 
thdr  mistresses,  sometimes  at  the  bath,  at  others  at  I 
toilette,  and  likewise  in  bringing  in  tefteshments  and 


a  Lady 


'altlng  upon  an  at 


atapaifj. 


receive  an  empty  cup  when  the  wine  had  been  poured 
into  the  goblet.  The  same  black  slave  also  carried  the 
fruits  and  other  refreahmenls ;  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  holding  a  ptate  willi  the  hand  reversed,  so  generally 
adopteil  by  women  from  Africa,  is  characterisiically 
shown  in  the  Tbeban  paintings  (Wilkinaon,.1nc.  Eg.  i, 
142  sq.,  abridgm.).  See  Ba-jquev.  It  appears  most 
probable  (hat  Hagar  was  given  to  Sarai  as  her  personal 
attendant  while  she  was  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and 
that  she  was  permitted  lo  retain  her  when  she  departed. 
Jewish  tradition  reports  that  Hogar  was  a  daughter  (by 
a  concubine,  as  some  say)  of  Pharaoh,  who,  seeing  the 
wonders  wrought  on  account  of  Saroi,  ssid, "  It  b  better 
that  my  daughter  should  be  a  handmaid  in  this 
hold  than  a  mistress  in  another,"  and  therefore  gave  her 
lo  SaraL  She  wa^  no  doubt,  a  female  slave,  and  one  of 
those  maid-seri'ants  whom  Abram  had  brought  tkmi 
Eg>'pt.  These  females  among  the  Jews,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  East,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
misbesB  of  the  family.     See  Slavk;  Haoak. 

Hand-mllL    See  Mii-u 

Bond-ataff  (^iJC.  •aakid',  t  rod  or  laf  as  usu- 


Hcrodotus  (ii,  137 )  «>mpare  Champolliw ,        .   . 

309;  Qualremere,  .Vimoi™,  i,  600),  which  he.  with 
Gesenius  and  others,  supposes  lo  be  the  same  aa  He- 
radeopolu  {CUy  n/l/n^l,t)  of  Strabo  (ivii,  H12),  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  called  AnAtitA  (Edrisi,  Afiic 
p.  612).  The  Coptic  name  waa  llnfi  or  i"A«»,  and  it 
waa  one  of  the  ancient  royal  dties  of  Egypt.  AnS- 
sieh  stands  on  a  high  mound  some  distance  weat  of 
the  NUe,  near  the  parallel  of  BenisuSE  The  great  ob- 
jection 10  this  theory  ia  the  lUslance  of  AnHsieh  float 
Zoan,  which  stood  in 'the  oaateni  part  of  the  Delta,  noar 
the  sea.  (Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
idendflcation  of  Hanes  with  lleracleopolis  Magna,  that 
the  laltet  was  forrheriy  a  roiTd  dty.  It  is  true  that  in 
Monetho's  list  the  9th  and  lOth  dynasties  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Heradcopolite  kings ;  but  it  has  latdy  been 
BUggtsted,  on  Btrong  grounds,  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, that  this  is  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Bth  dynasty 
for  Hermonthites  (Bawlinson,  llrmd.  ii,  848).  If  this 
aupposilion  be  rorredt  as  to  the  9th  dynasty,  it  must 
also  be  so  OB  to  the  10th ;  but  the  drcumstancc  nf  Hei*- 
cleopolis  being  a  royal  dty  or  not,  a  thousand  ysars 
befoi*  Isaiah's  time,  is  obiiously  of  no  cmsequenoe  bwc 
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es 
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Kijp«;ind,M 


ia  ■  npmot  of  the  Jam  tot  tiuMlng  Id 
conluift  M  the  Mnoretic  text,  nienlian 
(mbUBy,  pcThipg  tma  Hoihei,  or  ebs 

i.loiPhinoh.   Aillw 

ii  callfd  Plunuh,  hi  is 
le  3fith  dynuty,  for  the 
kB^  rf  Ibu  line  ue  DKntioMd  by  nunfr--^  Tirhakib 
—hit  ■  mrtniga  <A  the  SSd  dynuty,  wfaich,  annnliiig 
le  Mawtbo,  im  of  Tinile  kinx*.  It  u  auppoaed  that 
ibclM  kingof  tbe  laMerdyiKMj-.MtnMba'BZet,!!  the 
SakcarfKirodatinitbehuiginwhaM  tims  Sennuhe- 
rib'i  any  perubed,  and  who  ippean  to  have  been  men- 
lioMd  ladtT  Dm  title  of  Phiraoh  by  lUbghakeh  (lu. 
iiiTi.1;  1  Kings  XTiii,S1),thoiiKh  it  ii  jiut  (nnible 
Ikai  TMukih  nwy  hive  been  intended.  If  the  refer- 
(Ke  be  Id  ui  tnAitmj  to  Zel,  Zoui  vu  probably  hi* 
i^ital,  uid  in  any  case  then  the  Twst  impottant  city 
oftbt  ttHan  pan  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hane*  was  ntoU 
jiiilalilj  in  iu  ii*if(hboThood  \  and  we  an  diapoaed  lo 
ikiakthallbeCbald-Paiaphr.  i>  right  in  idendiying  it 
Willi  Takpaiiitt  (Draonn,  or  DnSCnn,  once  written, 
irtbtXrtMbe  correct,  in  Die  furra  OSorin,  £>np*>u>), 
■  faitififd  town  on  tbe  eastern  fnintier.  (jroliua  con- 
mka  Hanca  a  contraction  of  thii  name  {CammtailaT.  ad 
ldc>  With  ihii  may  be  coODected  the  remark  of  De 
Roa«--Codex  meat  S80  nout  ad  Harg.  eae  CIDBrtn, 
Jar,  £.  IG"  (  Yar.  Lu1„  L  c).  On  the  whole,  Ihia  leems 
t>  b(  ibf  miiac  protiahlc  theory,  aa  Tahpanba  wai 
•itaMHl  ill  the  Naleni  part  of  the  Delta,  and  wai 
•at  o<  ibe  loyal  ciiiea  atMiu  tbe  time  of  laaiah.  See 
TiaruHEa. 

"'"ir'rg  (m  a  panjahmenl,  9'']?iri,  to  impah  with 
didvatiiia  of  the  liniba,  Niunb.  zxv,  4 ;  i  Sam.  xxi,  6, 
i;  rnp,  to  aiqwKf,  an  among  the  HelirewB,  Dcui.  xxi, 
S:  tilt  Egjp(iaiu,Uen.xl,19i  and  the  Peniuu,Eiith. 
iii,IOiT,l4i  Epifiayvviii).  Sm CrucifUeiOh.  Ilat^ 
a  trM  or  gibbet  ap- 
lo  have  been  ■  mark 
'  of  inbmy,  intiieted  on  the 


mploy 
it.  The  pencm  Hupended 
wai  conridered  aa  a  ainf, 
an  aboimafum  in  the  right 
of  (icd,  and  u  receiving 
J  I.  thU  token  of  infamy  at  hia 
^—^  hand.  The  body,  never- 
l^il— « UI  of  PrlMaew  he-  iheleas  wai  to  be  taken 
fctibeWalh.    From  tho  down   and  buried   on  the 

Aayilu  Voottmonta.         .  tv     i..  _: 

Mine  day.  The  hanging 
■micoHl  in  1  Sam.  xxi,  S,  wa»  tlie  woik  of  the  Uib- 
^itn,  and  not  of  tbe  Hebrew*.  PoMhunioua  napeii- 
■«  at thii  kind,  lor  the  pnpoae  of  cmfirring  ignominy, 
t^t  Baierially  from  the  crocifixioa  that  wai  pnc- 
MBl  by  (be  Romana,  allhough  the  Jews  gave  >uch  an 
mat  to  tbe  law  in  D«dU  xxi,  »,  23,  aa  to  include  tbe 
iM-UDMd  pnniabaMDt  (John  xix,  31;  Acta  r,  30;  Gal. 
a,  IS;  lPel.ii.24>.  The  more  recenlJewa  attributed 
lif  "ifjin  of  the  puninhment  of  itrangulation  loHoeea, 
ti  aqipcaed  it  lo  hare  been  meant  by  the  phraae,  "He 
*d  ifie  the  death,"  bat  without  cause.     See  Piraiau- 

HASr.lKG  (aa  a  curtain)  u  the  rmdering  of  three 
Hrt.  urns,  two  of  them  having  nference  to  the  fiimi- 
•■e  (*  the  ubemacle  and  Temple. 

UTV  'banging"  (TIB'S,  maiai';  Sept.  Sirlmrtta- 
;p^.Tolg.  MoHaa.)  waJ  ' 

*     a  rendered) 


bebre  the  entrance  to  the  court  oftketaberiiade(Exo(l 
xxvii,  16;  xxxviii,  18;  Numk  iv,  36);  the  second  be< 
lore  the  door  of  lbs  labemade  (Exod.  xxvi,  S6,  87 ; 
xxxii,  Se);  and  tbe  third  before  the  entrance  to  the 
Host  Holy  Place,  called  more  fully  Tf^Sn  r>S^f  (•'vail 
of  the  eorering,'*  Exod.  xxxv,  12;  xxxix,  B4;  xL  U\ 
See  Cl'rtain. 

2.  The  "hangings"  (B"'?^;?.  tdatn' i  SepL  ian'o, 
Vulg.  Im/oria)  were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the 
tabernacle, Just  as  tapEstiy  was  in  modem  limes  (Exod. 
xxi-ii,9;  xxxv,  17 ;  xxxviii,  9 ;  Numb,  iii,  26;  iv,a6>. 
The  rendering  in  the  Sept.  implies  that  they  were  made 
of  the  nuoe  substance  aa  the  sails  of  a  ship,  L  p.  as  «x- 
lilained  by  Rashi)  "meshy,  not  woven:"  this  o|Hnion  is, 
however,  incorrect,  as  tbe  material  of  which  they  were 
constmcled  was  "  fine  twined  linen."  The  hangings 
were  earned  only  five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  height  of 
lhewallaofthci»urt(Exod.  xxvii,  18;  compare  xxvi, 
1 GX  They  were  fastened  to  pillars  which  ran  along  the 
sides  of  the  court  (xxvii,  1B>     Seo  Taber-iaclk. 

8.  Ths  "hangings"  (D^'Pa,  bollm',  2  Kings  xxiii,  7, 
margin  iouta,  which  is  the  literal  rendering)  are  of 
douUful  import  EwaU  conjecturts  that  the  reading 
should  bo  S*7^,  dotiet,  aud  euppcaes  the  reference  to 
be  to  dreasee  for  the  images  of  Astarte;  but  this  ia  both 
gntuttoiB  and  luprrfluous.  The  to«Bii  which  these 
women  wove  were  pmbaUy  cb)ths  for  tents  used  n 
poitable  sancluarin.    See  IooijiT>T. 

Hao'liil  (1  CHinin.  vii,  39).    See  Hasmiei. 

Bamner,  MirKdith,  an  English  Church  historiaii, 
was  born  at  Porkinglon,  Shropshire,  in  1548.  He  be- 
came chaplain  of  f^orpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
alterwarda  rector  of  St.  Leonard,  al  Shortdilch.  Here 
he  sold  the  brass  ornaments  which  deooraled  I  he  gravn 
of  Ihe  church,  which  so  displeaaed  his  parishionen  Ihat 
he  was  obliged  to  reugn  about  1698.  He  llicn  went  lo 
Ireland,  where  be  was  finally  made  treanirer  of  Ihe 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  He  died  in  ICD4, 
not  without  suspicion  of  suicide.  He  was  a  skilful 
Greek  scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  Church  hislo- 
rj-.  He  wrote  Trautlalion  of  iht  onniwf  feclttiatlual 
UuUirietii/lAr^rrtiiiAundttdymrinfirrChrul,arig- 
tnoli^  icriUmiif  KuKtniii,Socratn,and  Eraffriai  (ISTG; 
reprinted  in  1686  with  tbe  addition  of  TAt  I.icfi  of  tit 
ProfArU  and  Afo^lu  ly  Doralimt,  biikop  of  Tgrt) : — 
Tin  Epkemrru  of  tit  Saiufi  of  Inland;  atidlht  Chnm- 
ide  of  Irriand  (Dublin,  1683,  foL);— .^  ChrotiBgnipks 
(Land.  IfiSfi,  roL>     See  Fuller,  Wmihia;  Wood,  Atke- 

Hui'llBb(Heb.(?i(niwil',ran,;niCHV>wu.'  Sept, 
'AvKi ;  comp.  Ahsa,  a  name  known  to  the  Phieniciana 
fGeeen.  Mon.  Pian.  p.  400],  and  attributed  by  VirpI  to 
Kdo's  nster),  wile  of  a  Levite  named  Elkanab,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  i,  ii).  She  was  very  dear  lo 
her  husband,  but,  being  childleaa,  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  insults  of  Elkanah's  other  wife,  Peninnah,  who 
was  bleiaed  with  children.  The  family  lived  at  Baow- 
thaim-iophim,  and,  as  tfaa  taw  required,  there  was  a 
yearly  Journey  to  olTer  sacrifices  at  Ihe  sole  altar  of  Je- 
bovali,  which  was  then  at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not 
bound  to  attend  t  but  pious  females  f^ee  from  the  cares 
of  a  family  oflen  did  so,  especially  whin  the  husband 
was  a  Levite.  Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there 
cbildleia  ahe  declined  to  lake  part  in  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  sacriflcea,  being  then,  as  it  seems, 
peculiarly  exposed  tothetauntsof  herrivaL  At  length, 
on  one  of  tlicae  visits  to  Shiloh,  while  she  prayed  belore 
reluming  home,  she  vowed  to  devote  lo  the  Almighty 
the  son  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  (Numb,  xxx,  1 
sq.).  It  seems  tu  have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce 
all  vows  at  the  huty  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  tbe 
immediate  notice  of  the  priest  (DeuU  xxiu,  28:  Psa. 
Ixvi,  M);  but  Hannah  praj-ed  in  a  low  tone,  so  Ibal 
her  Hps  only  were  seen  to  move.  This  attracted  Ihe 
aUaitilu  of  tbe  high-priest,  Eli,  who  soqiected  that  she 
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had  taken  too  mDcb  wina  it  the  nccnt  fawU  From 
thii  Mupieion  Hannah  eaaUy  vindkatcd  hentlf,  and  re- 
iBnud  hume  wilb  a  lightened  bwt.  B«run  the  end 
of  (hat  year  Hannah  became  the  njncing  moihe  ' 
Bon,  to  whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  j^ven,  an 
waa  fhim  hia  birlh  placed  under  the  obligation!  of  that 
Conditiiin  of  Nazaritnhip  lo  which  hii  molhei  had 
derated  him.  aail42.  Hannah  went  no  more  Id  SI 
loh  lill  her  child  was  old  enough  la  diipeiue  with  t 
niatenul  services,  when  ahe  took  hint  up  with  her 
leave  him  there,  aa  it  appean  waa  the  coauni  when  one 
already  a  L«vile  wad  placed  under  the  addiiional  ubti- 
galians  o(  Nazaritmhip.  When  he  was  presented  in 
jue  Ivua  to  tlie  hiyh-priest,  ths  mother  took  nccaiion 
to  remind  Mm  of  the  Tormer  Inuiaaction:  "For  (hii 
child,"  ahe  aaid, "  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
my  petition  which  1  asked  ofbirn'O  Sam.  i,  17).  Han- 
nah'a  gladiieaa  afleraarda  Tound  vent  in  an  exulting 
chant,  which  fumishes  a  remaHialile  apedmen  of  the 
early  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (lee  Schlomer,  Cunli- 
dun  llaiuur,  Erlangen,  1801},  and  of  which  many  i 
ideal  and  imatces  were  in  after  limei  repeated  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Lnke  i, 
46  sq.  1  camp,  also  Psa.  cxiii).  tt  is  specially  remarka- 
ble as  containing  the  Hnt  designation  of  the  Mcsaiah 
onder  that  name.  In  the  Targum  it  has  been  sub<|ecled 
to  a  process  of  msgniloquent  djlutiun.  Tor  which  it  woulil 
be  difficult  to  And  a  paiallel  even  in  the  pompous  vaga- 
ries nf  that  paraphrase  (Eichhom,  Eitd.  ii,  68).  AlUr 
this  Hannah  failal  notcn  visit  Shiluh  every  year,  bring- 
ing a  new  dren  for  her  son,  who  remfined  under  the  ej-e 
and  near  the  person  of  the  high-priest.  See  Sahukl. 
That  great  penanage  took  kind  notice  of  Hannah 
thes?  occasions,  and  bestowed  bis  blessing  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  The  Lonl  repaid  her  abnndanlly  fni  * 
which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "te 
himi"  fur  she  hail  three  sons  and  two  daughters  after 
Samuel  (see  Kitla's  Aiity  BilJt  Ilkl.). 

Bannab,  John,  D.D.,an  eminent  Wesleyanmir 
waabnmat  UiKcdn,Eng.,Nov.9, 1792.  After  receiving 
a  Christian  eilucalion,  he  entered  the  Wealeyan  ministry 
in  1814  at  Dtuton,  Somersetshire.  From  isib  to  1817, 
indUMve,  he  was  on  the  (iUnsboraugh  Circuit;  1818 
ie2l),LiiKDln;  1821  to  18Z3, Nottingham;  1824  to  189 
Leeds;  1827  to  1»»,  Ihiid  ManchealerCireuit;  1880 
1832,  ItudderaAeld;  lSSS,UverpDiil;  and  in  ISM  he  be- 
came theological  tutor  at  the  Wcalej-an  Training  Insti- 
tution at  lioxton.  In  1812  be  was  removed  to  the 
Gidlege  II  Didsbury,  when  he  remained  Is  theoli_ 
tutor  till  he  became  a  supenumerary  at  the  Cnnference 
of  18G7.  In  the  year  that  he  was  removed  to  Didsbury 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Conference  (London), 
and  he  was  ai{ain  preoideat  in  18^1,  when  the  Confeiv 
ence  met  it  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  He  was  Conference 
■ecretary  in  the  years  1840, 1811,  tS19, 1850,  and  1864 
to  1858.  Cn  two  DcciMons  he  represented  the  Wesley, 
an  Conference,  once  with  the  Rev.  K.  Reece,  and  the 
•econd  time  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Jobson,  at  the  Uenoal  ~ 
ferenoe  of  the  Methoilist  Episcopal  Church  ill  the  U 
States.  His  full  term  of  service  as  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter extended  withmit  interruption  fhim  1814  to  II 
^fiftg^hrre  g/art.  After  beooming  supernumerary  in 
I86T  he  continued  to  reside  it  Didsbury,  under  an  ar- 
rangement liberally  derised  by  Mr.  Heald  and  other 
prominent  Wesleyan  laymen.  He  died  in  Didsbury 
fmm  congestion  of  the  lungs,  after  i  brief  illness,  Dec. 
29,  1RG7.  "For  ibout  thirty-three  yean  he  was  a 
chief  instructor  of  the  young  Wesleyan  miuisliy,  send- 
ing out  such  men  as  Arthur,  Hunt,  Calvert,  etc;  men 
who  have  attested  his  salutary  power  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  hatdest  mission  Oelds  of 
the  Church.     Neariy  three  hundred  preachers   were 
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through  these  men  has  been  beyond  all 
a  iweacher  be  was  exceedingly  intetMLing  and  effective 
—not  remarkably '  fanciliil,'  seldom  rising  into  declama- 
tion, but  full  of  entertaining  and  imprsssive  tbought, 
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and  a  ceiMin  sweet  grace,  or,  nther,  giadwiMUM  and 
unction,  which  chamwd  all  devout  listeners.  Hs  waa 
lingulariy  pertinent,  and  iilten  surpnMiigly  beautiAil  in 
Scripture  dtation ;  hia  diacounes  were  moeaici  of  the 
Hoestgemii  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  waa  a  foiui  atu- 
dent  of  the  steiiing  old  Anglican  divines ;  he  delighted, 
in  his  vacation  excurnans,  to  make  pilgrimages  to  their 
old  churches  and  graves,  and  hia  aermuns  abounded  in 
the  golden  thoughts  of  Hooker,  !^nth,  and  like  think> 
era.  He  was  constitutionally  a  modest  roan,  in  eailjr 
life  ner\'audy  timid  of  responsibility,  IhjI,  whetho'  in 
the  pulpit  or  on  the  platfomi,  always  acquitted  himaclf 
with  ability ;  and  often  his  sensitive  spirit  kindled  inta 
a  divine  glow  that  rapt  himself  and  his  audience  with 
holy  enthuuasm.  For  Hfty-three  years  his  labon  for 
Methodism  had  no  interruption-,  they  were  unobtru- 
sive^ alcady,  quietly  oocrgetic,  and  immeasuiably  uae- 
fuL  With  Thomas  Jackson,  he  wis  one  of  the  hot  of 
that  second  and  mighty  raitk  of  Wesleyan  pteachera, 
headed  by  Bunting,  Watson,  and  Newton,  who,  when 
Wesley's  immediate  companiona  wei«  rapidly  dis^lpear- 
ing,  caught  the  Melhodistic  standard  from  their  trem- 
bling hinda,  and  bore  it  (btward  abreast  of  the  advanc- 
ing times,  and  planted  it,  especially  by  the  missiimaTT' 
enterprise,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  lie  was,  withal,  a 
model  of  Christian  manners — a  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  not  in  the  sense  deprecated  by  Wesley  in  hia  old 
Minula,  but  in  the  sense  that  Wesley  himself  so  Dom- 
pletely  exemplifled.  Hia  amiability  and  modeaty  dis- 
armed envy.  No  prcHninent  man  pasaed  through  th* 
severe  internal  controveruea  of  Wesleyan  Hethodiaoi 
with  ins  crimination  from  antagonists.  The  whole 
apontaneoualy  recognised  him  as  unimpeacb- 
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lively  turned  towards  him  as  an  example  of  sc 
purit}',  and  anurance,  in  n-liatevet  doubtful  exigmcy. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Hannih's  character,  aside  from  his 
talents,  on  the  large  ministry  which  he  educated,  haa 
been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  Wesleyan  Uetbodism 
has  enjoyed  in  this  generation." — ihthodiM  (newspa- 
per), Jan.  25,  [808;  .4iHUn(  .4wrictm  Cydopadia  for 
1867,  p.  601 ;  Wulesim  Uiimla,  1868,  p.  14. 

Han'nathon  (Heb.  Cltaimatioii',  lirtn,  gradoua- 
ly  ngardfdi  Sept.  'kwa^im,  v.  'EivohU  and  'A/aiS), 
a  place  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Zebukm,  apparent- 
ly about  midway  between  the  Sea  of  (ialilee  and  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-EI  (Josh,  xtx,  14);  probably  among 
the  nnge  of  Jebrl  Jennik,  not  far  from  el-Hughar. 

Han-niei  (HeU  Chanmiti;  bx-'ln.  graa  of  God; 
SepL  'AkivX.Vulg.  HamM  and  Uatdit),  the  name  of 
two  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ephod  and  ph3'lirch  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  appointed  by  Moses  it  the  diviite  nominitim  aa 
one  of  the  rommiaeiDners  to  divide  the  pnmised  land 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  28).    B.C  1614 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  ind  chief  of  the  tribe  oT 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii.  8fl,  where  the  nime  is  less  OMrect- 
ly  Anglidzed^Hsniel").     RC  ante  720, 

Ha'DOOh  ((;en.xxv,4;  xlvi,g;  Exod.vi,14i  Numb. 
xxi-i,6!  lCbfoiuv,8>    SeeEM>CH8,4. 

Hn'DOoMte  (Heb.  CAomli',  "SIH;  Sept.  'Et^, 
Yulg.  Hmociiilir,  Eng.Vera.  "  Hanochites"),  a  descend- 
of  Enoch  or  Henoch,  the  son  of  Reuben  (NumU 


.vi,  6). 

Hmu  Baoha.    See  Sachb. 
HB'nun  (Heb.  Cianim',  ^un,/aE>or«0,  the  name 
d' three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Ayyinr  and  'Aviv.)  The  son  and  nic- 
laat  of  Nahish,  king  of  the  AmnKmites  (2  Sam.  x,  i- 
1  Chron.  xix,  2-e).  David,  who  had  in  his  troublM 
en  befriended  by  Nafaash,  sent,  with  the  kindcM  inleii- 
lions,  an  embassy  lo  comlole  with  Hanun  on  the  death 
of  bis  father,  and  to  congntuUte  him  on  his  own  acoea- 
B.C  cir.  103S.  The  rash  young  king,  however, 
itives  of  tUa  embaaajr. 
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«>tli  gna  umI  hwxpuble  indignity  Ihs 
nmufic*  mhoni  David  had  charf(ed  wiib 
Thdi  bonli  mn  kalfilhtrta,  and  (heti 
t  b7  tb«  mddle,  and  Ibey  were  dinnined 
'  ,  which  can  be  appncialcd  only 
k)  tfeoat  vbo  coiuidn  how  reTnrtntly  the  beard  ha>  al- 
njv  been  Rgardcd  by  the  OrienUl^  S«  BiURi>. 
Vhoa  dw  newa  of  this  afftont  waa  brougbc  lo  David, 
W  HBt  word  to  the  ambaawdon  la  renuia  at  Jericho 
\S  ilv  gmnh  of  iheir  burdi  enabled  [tiem  la  appear 
wak  dnxacy  in  the  iDetrotuliii.  He  vowed  vraigrance 
ipjH  Hbtbd  for  Ibe  insult;  and  Che  vehcmeniv  vitb 
vtieb  the  matter  wai  taken  up  forma  an  iiuuticc,  in- 
trmtiB^  from  lU  antiqiiity,  of  the  mp«t  expected  to 
kt  |aid  to  the  penon  and  cbaractei  of  ambueidan. 
timma  liiiaiilf  looked  for  nothing  leu  than  war  a*  Ibe 
LinMijtnre  of  hia  conduct ;  and  be  lubndized  Hadare- 
UT  aid  ochs-  Sviian  prinna  to  aanat  him  with  their 
ant*.  Tbe  power  of  Ibe  Syiiani  was  tnoken  in  two 
aa^mgmt,  and  the  Amnxiiiitca  were  left  to  their  tut, 
vtack  waa  MTCR  even  beyond  the  luual  icTeritie*  of 
nriitkaticDoUage.    KC.cir.IOM.    See  AjiMon- 

2.  (SqiC.  'Avoir.")  A  penon  who  rrpaiied  (in  coit- 
jutiy  wiih  Ibe  inhabitants  of  Zanoah)  the  Valley- 
i^u(4J«iMaleni  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.iii,  18).  ac. 
tK. 

a  {StfiC  'jlnifi.}  A  son  C  the  nith")  oT  Zalaph, 
iho  bkrwitt  re^iiUrcd  part  of  the  walls  of  Jeruulem 
<,SeL  ii,  30).      KC  446. 

Hamntj,  Jo:(Aa,  an  English  philanthropist,  waa 
kas  at  t^>rtK»utli  in  1712.  He  eatabliahed  hlroaelf  aa 
a  aarkan  at  St.  Peteraborg,  and  became  connected, 
iki^  hk  RnuiBn  dealinga,  with  the  tride  into  Pereia. 
Ba^Mia  baring  led  hini  into  that  country,  be  [niUiihed 
■  tru  A  Uamrieal  AemmH  of  Ike  Briluh  Trade  orrr 
*i  Cafiia  Sra,  rtth  a  Jounal  of  TranUfrom  London 
A  .\fk  Soma  WHO  Perria  <4  vola. 4toX  "■  H-ork  of  no 
■m  trail  I  III  to  literary  el^ance.  but  ronlaining  much 
■^■■aiiiai  on  the  commeicial  tubjecta  of  which  he 
n^  vid  oa  Ibe  history  and  manners  of  Penia. 
Tki  toittT  part  of  his  life  was  emidoyed  in  suppntinit, 
N  hia  pen  anl  pergonal  eneitioiu,  a  great  variety  of 
•taiUiblF  mid  philanthrDpc  schemes ;  and  he  gained  ao 
t^  ■■!  bancnUe  a  name  that  a  deputation  of  the 
'latfaerehanta  of  London  made  it  Iheir  request  to  gov- 
oiaM  that  amie  aubatantial  maih  of  public  favor 
itaaU  be  rmfemd  on  him.  He  waa,  in  consequence, 
9^  a  iiaaiaiaaiiaitr  of  the  navy.  The  Marine  Society 
cj  Ike  Uagdalen  Cbarili',  both  still  in  existence^  owe 
Tixa  I  aililiiliiia  III  mainly  Id  him ;  he  was  also  one  of 
(w  pral  pmnoterf  of  Sundav-acboola.  lie  died  in 
:;H.~  He  pub4isbrd  also  Tht  'impartinKt  qflie  Ij/nTi 
>frrm  (Linkst,  1783,  ISmo)  ■.—BrfrcHoiu  on  Life  and 
'  "j'  (t  iiiT  ■  —  ■;"--■-  °--)  SeePugta,Annari<- 
*  Oaamtat  «•  lAt  Life  ofJomt  Ifamcaji  (London, 
'■7V.  Bra):  EmgliJi  Cgdopadta;  Allibone,  Didiomary 


i  (Hebrew  Cknpiara-gai,  B^^BH,  Ire 
A;  SipC  'A^tpat/t.Yulg.  Nopharmm),  a  place  near 
'ti  hader  of  Iwachar.  mpntioned  between  Sbunem  and 
■kAs  (Jiiah.  six,  19).  Euiebins  (Ovmal.  s.  v.  Ai'«a- 
■■^1  lyfirara  lo  place  it  six  Roman  miles  uorth  of  Le- 
ss; the  Apocrypha  also  poiaibly  speaks  of  the  same 
Ma*  as  Ani.sjiiMA  f  A^iptiui.  1  Msec  xi,  34 ;  mm- 
Tmx.K.Xn).  Schwajx(Pat>r^,  p.  ICG)  was  unable 
wkdit.  Kwpert  (ll'imUarre  roii/'u/dir»a,lS57)  ki- 
"a  it  nrar  the  river  Kisbon,  apparently  al  TVU  fli- 
n~q<  IBobiniDn'*  RrttarHta,  new  ed.  iii,  1I&).  Dr. 
'^^BOB  {tjoad  and  Boot,  i.  Mi)  imagines  it  may  be 
>  ^ribn  air/a  A  ma-  (ibe  Sir/a  Omar  of  RoUnMHi, 
■  ed-iii  IOe.''on  a  ridfteorerlooking  the 
ddo),  which,  he  says,  "in  dd  Arabic  au- 
B  SJrpir-am."     Set  lasAIUIAB. 

,  pL  HAnrrAROTH  (rnaB",  diimit- 
Tbk  cjtpicwm,  wbkb  is  Ibund  in 
IV.-8 
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footnotes  and  at  the  end  of  many  editions  of  the  H»> 
brew  Bible,  denotes  ihe  diflerent  leaaons  from  the  proph- 
ets read  in  the  tytugngue  every  Ssbbith  and  fcs^val 
of  Ihe  year.  As  Ihese  lessons  have  been  rend  fmm  time 
immemorial  in  conjunction  with  sections  from  the  law, 
and  u  it  is  to  both  "tht  rtading  of  Ihe  lata  and  Ihe 
jmipktit"  that  reference  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Acta  jtUi, 
16,  etc),  we  propose  to  discuss  both  together  in  the  prcs- 


no/lheL 


a,  Iktir  Tilltt,  Sigaifiai- 
s  of  lessons  indicated  in 
istsofj^-Zourseclions, 
Pentateuch  (rtlir)  is  di- 


the  Hebrew  Bible;  tl 
into  wliicb  the  enlin 

vided,  and  is  called  Panhiolh  (HI'D^G,  plur. 
from  CIB,  to  tparate) ;  and  the  other  consists  of  a  ror- 
leaponding  number  of  sections  selected  (him  diflerent 
parts  of  the  prophets,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  former,  and  denominaled  Jlopltlaroth.  As  Ihe  >ig- 
niScation  of  this  leim  is  much  disputed,  and  is  inlimile- 
ly  connected  wlib  the  view  about  the  origin  of  these 
prophetic  lessons,  we  must  defer  the  discussion  of  it  to 
section  4.  The  division  of  the  PenUteuch  intojijly 
four  sections  is  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sahbaih  of 
Ihoae  yean  which,  according  to  Jewish  chroiuilagy, 
have  flfty-four  Sabbaths  (see  sec  !),  and  to  read  through 
Ihe  ichole  Pentaleucb,  with  large  portiims  of  the  differ- 
ent prophets,  in  the  course  of  every  year.  It  mus'  be 
observed,  however,  tliat  this  annual  cycle  was  not  uni- 
vemlly  adopted  by  the  ancient  Jc*n.  There  were 
some  who  had  a  triennial  cycle  (comp.  Mrgillo,  £9,  b). 
These  divided  the  Pentaleucb  into  one  handTtd  md 
Ji/hf-lhrte  ot  ffts-fift  sections,  sii  aa  In  read  through 
the  law  ui  Sabbatic  lesaona  once  in  three  years.  This 
was  still  done  by  snme  Jews  in  the  days  of  Uaimonides 
(compareJadHa-C*QHiioi?»fcAo<*  7>jiAiWii,xiii,l),anii 
Benjamin  of  TudeU  tells  us  that  he  futmd  the  S>-riati 
Jews  followed  this  practice  in  Memphis  (ed.  Aahcr,  i, 
148).  The  sections  of  the  triennial  division  are  called 
by  the  Uasorites  Stdarim  or  SrdanHk  (D''"1^D,  ni*-10), 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Haaoretic  note  at  I)ie  end  of  Ex- 
odus: "Here  endeth  the  book  of  Exodus  ...  it  bath 
eleven  ParAwA  (nl'^IS'^B,  L  e.  according  to  the  an- 
nual division),  twenty-nine  Srdarolh  (nil^O,  L  e.  ac- 
cording to  Ihe  triennial  diviuon),  and  forty  cha])tera 
(D^pnB)."  Beodes  Ihe  Sabbatic  Icsaons,  special  por- 
tions of  the  Isw  and  prophets  are  also  read  on  evay 
festival  and  fast  of  the  year,  fl  must  be  noticed,  more- 
over, thai  the  Jews,  who  have  for  some  centuries  almost 
universally  followed  the  annual  diviaioo  of  the  law,  de- 
nominate the  Sabbatic  sectirai  Sidra  {VTrt-W),  the 
name  which  the  Ussorita  give  to  each  portion  of  tlte 
triennial  divlidon,  and  that  every  one  of  the  Itny-four 
sections  has  a  special  title,  which  it  dcrivfs  from  Ibe 
first  or  second  word  with  which  it  commcDCis,  and  by 
which  it  is  quoted  in  the  Jewish  writings.  To  render 
the  rdlowing  description  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  tv 
enable  the  student  of  Hebrew  exegens  to  identify  the 
quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  we  subjcrin  on  the  two 
following  pa)ies  chronological  tables  of  the  Sabbatical 
Festival  and  Fast  Lessons  from  the  Law  and  IVophets, 
and  their  titles.  (See  Clarke's  CowattBtary,  s.  f.  Deu- 
teronomy.) 

2.  "  Tht  Rtading  oflkt  Lam  and  Prophnt"  ai  DKfioa- 
led  i»  Ihf  Ifebme  BOlf,  md  prattiad  *y  iht  Jnri  al  Iht 
prtiral  day.— As  has  already  been  remariied,  this  divi- 
sion intoj^ifjr^Dur  sections  is  to  provide  a  special  lesson 
for  every  Sabbath  of  those  years  which  have  flfty-four 
Sabbaths.  Thus  the  intercalary  year,  in  which  New  Year 
falls  on  a  Thursday,  and  Ihe  moiths  Marcheshvan  and 
Ki»lev  have  twenty-nine  dsys,  has  flfty-four  Sabbaths 
which  require  special  Icusons.  But  as  ordinary  yeara 
have  not  so  many  Sabbaths,  and  those  yeara  in  which 
New  Year  falls  on  a  Monday,  and  the  months  Marches- 
van  and  Kislev  have  thirty  days,  or  New  Year  fallq  oA  q 
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I.  Tabli  or  Saibatid  LtmmM. 


Ho. 

■SESSI- 

IMnto<i<(>b.U>. 

Th.  tlPfklU. 

P 

rmr3 

e«ii.l,l-irl,B. 

IiL  xlll,  B-ilill,  10,  or"  Id  1m.  ilii.  It 

Yl,(»-Il,M. 

Iw.l[*,l-l»,»,ortollv.l0. 

■ 

■]i'-f> 

^1,1— ivll.IT. 

iw.  ii,  n— xii,  It. 

* 

tm 

»ylll,l-Mll,M. 

SKlngilM-W.ottoTer.W. 

6 

rrwm 

XJdlE,l-H.,18. 

lKing«l,l-«L 

tvnVn 

I1T,1»-I«1I1,»; 

M«l«diM,l-1i.I. 

»tn 

«Tm,lO-raU,I. 

H«  il,  I— HI,  It,  or  to  nr.  IS. 

rtwi 

mill,  *— iiivl,  19. 

Hoi.  Ill,  IB-ilT,  Id,  or  Olod.  l-M. 

awn 

iikII,  1— i1,  18. 

Amo.H,«-lli.8. 

Tpa 

Ill,l-.1|T,1T. 

lKlllg.lll,lS-lT.l. 

a 

iiiT,iB-.iTii,»r. 

K«k.iiiTil,]B-S8. 

zivii,te-i,M. 

IKlDEiU,l-lt. 

u 

tVMB 

Bmd.  i,  1-Ti,  L 

IM.  IXYll,  *-IXTia  IS  !  nil,  «,  »,  «  to.  1,  1-0.  t. 

msn 

Tl,»-ll,». 

Eick.  xxTllI,  U— xili,  11. 

IB 

K= 

i,l_ilU,HJ. 

ftr.xiTt,  18-18. 

lUI,lT-ITll,10. 

TV^ 

ivlU,l-»,lt. 

le*.  it,  I-Til,'s('li,  a,'*,  or  Tl,  1-lB. 

«m-iiiv,is. 

Jer.  iixlr,  B-H ;  uiUI,  IS-M. 

1» 

rwnn 

»v,i-iivii.m 

lKtag.»,S«-*l,li 

M 

«Vll,»-IIX.ll). 

Buk.xllil,llMT. 

SI 

•tWl-3 

1  Klng»XTill,l-TO,or  iylll,«M9. 

Jnp^ 

i..t,1-«iyU1.«. 

1  Kings  Yil,  40-00.  or  tU,  IB^O. 

ts 

■nipD 

iiiTm,H-il,88. 

1  King*  rtl,  Bl-tia,  SI,  ot  Yil.  40-BO. 

M 

irp-i 

L«rtL  LI-T.M. 

lu.  iiiii,  n— lUr,  sa. 

Ml 

11 

Ttl-rillM. 

Jer.Tll,«-Tlll,S;  li,SS,SS. 

w 

•DM 

li,l-il,«. 

lS«ni.rt,l-iil,n,orvl,l-19. 

VI 

y-TP 

iii,i-iiu,(». 

SK1ng.ir,4»-T,19. 

K 

Kin,  1-I»,  SS. 

1  King!  Til,  B-Sa 

rin-nnit 

ifipl-xrllUM. 

Eiek.  iiU,  t-U. 

M 

OTnp 

XiX,  1— IX,  IT, 

Amoa  li,  T-IS,  nr  Xnk.  ix,  t-Mi 

>.i,l-«lY,S3. 

E«k.illr,lB-81. 

Tna 

UT,  1— uri,  I. 

Jar.  mil,  O-ST. 

IS 

•rvipna 

MTl,i-MVll,M. 

J<r.XTj,l»-XTU,14. 

u 

T3-m3 

MiiiDb.l,I-Jv.»ni 

HoiU,l.IS. 

ta 

l.,M-Tll,9». 

Jiidg.illt,S.H. 

M 

»m,i_xii,i«. 

Z«cb.  11,14— It,  T. 

-p'tSb 

Xlll,l-.T.«. 

Joeh.ll,l-B*. 

i.i,i-i»ni,aj. 

S  Sam.  xl,  14— xJI,  U.                                                                  [ 

J= 

ii.,i-iilU- 

JndK.  il,  1-31.                                                                             1 

M 

IIll,8-M..I; 

MlahT,«-Tl.B. 

«v,  10-1X1,1. 

1  King!  XTllI,  46-I1I,  SI  It  It  il  bafon  TuDIDU  IT.  titer 

Uita  data  Jar.  1, 1-11,8. 

41 

in.  t-lixll.  41. 

Jar.  t,  1-41. ». 

4> 

•joa 

iKiili,  1— xiitI,  is. 

Jer.  I!,  MB. 

U 

pnaT 

Dn.1.1, 1-111,  M. 

laa.  1,1-91. 

tf 

TsnTMCT 

Ui,M-Tll,ll. 

tu.xi.i-ie. 

M 

=pj 

il1.I»-il,a. 

Iia-xlli,  14-11, 1 

n»n 

x1,  »«-it1,  11. 

Ib.1Et.11-1t,B. 

xil.IB-ixl,9. 

IM.  11. 11-111,11. 

KWl-O 

xx1.10-xxT,19; 

In.llT,l-10. 

GO 

r=n-0 

xx»l,  1-xilx,  8. 

IM.  11,1-11. 

D-im 

xxlx.»-icix.ao. 

lsa.lil,I0-4iIU,S. 

1^1 

xxx1,l-B0. 

Ia4.lv,0-lTU8. 

imicn 

lBtiii.iiU,l-eiinaoniaplace>.    Btek.  xrll,  K-xtIII,  B9. 

" 

nrOTWtri 

xuill,  1— ludT,  It 

1 

lolhePi 


m  Saturday,  and  the  aaid  moDtbl  «l«  r«^ar,  L  a.  Hu- 
cheevsn  hadng  tweaty-niaa  daja  and  Eialev  thirty, 
have  oiilv  fartv-eeven  Sabbathft— /ourtsoi  of  the  fifty- 
rour  tfcliorat,  vu.  22  and  28,  27  and  28,  29  and  80,  33 
and  33,  39  and  40,  i2  and  4S,  60  and  Al,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  iu  pain  dthei  wholly  or  in  port,  ac- 
cording lo  the  varying  number  of  SablHtbi  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Thui  the  whole  Pentatfuch  u  read  through 
every  year.  The  HrM  of  diese  weekly  aeetiona  ia  read 
on  the  lirat  Sabbath  after  the  Feait  of  Tabernacles, 
which  b  in  the  month  of  TiDi,  and  beffini  the  civil 
year,  and  the  hut  is  read  on  the  concluding  day  of  thia 
fesdval,  Tiari  23,  which  ia  called  Tht  Rtjoiditg  of  tie 
LfoD  (n^ln  rin^O),  t  day  of  rejoicing,  because  on  it 
the  Ian  U  read  through.  See  Tabernacles,  Feast 
OP.  Accordiiig  to  the  triennial  diviaon,  the  reading  of 
the  law  aeems  lo  have  been  aa  foUoH-s;  Gen.  i,  I-Eiod. 
xiii,  16,  compriaing  hiiiory  from  the  creatioii  of  the 


worid  lo  the  Exodiu,wa>  read  in  the  fiiat  yoar;  Exod. 
xiii,  17-Niim.  vi,  27,  cmbncing  Iht  lata  of  both  Sinai 
and  the  tabernacle,  formed  the  lessona  for  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  secood  year;  and  Numb,  rii,  1-DeuL  xxiiv,  12, 
containing  both  hiilory  (L  e.  the  hisloiy  of  thiity-^iine 
yeora'  wanderings  in  the  wildemesn)  and  taw  (i.  e.  the 
repetition  of  ttie  Mosaic  law),  constituted  the  Sabtnuic 
leasana  for  the  third  year  (compare  JUegiUa,  29,  b,  Bad 
yoO^Ukrtr,  u,  209). 

8.  The  mongrr  ofrra^Hg  At  Late  tmd  ike  Proplul*, 
—Every  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  (niinrt  r^X">"lp^ 
ia  divided  into  seven  aectiani  (evidently  dceigDed  tS 
coneapondto  the  seven  days  of  tlie  week),  which,  in  tba 
days  of  our  Savioor  and  afterwards,  were  read  1^  aeren 
different  persons  (B^Stllp  HSao),  who  were  caDed 
upon  for  this  purpose  by  the  congregation  or  its  chief 
Hishna,  MtgOia,  iv,  S;  MaimonideB,yiid //(i.CJI>(iain> 
HUdaikTfpliaia,  Jji,^).    Great  can  ia  taken  that  th* 
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1             n«  .»  >.». 

«""-■■           n,,      ,'             . 

NiiiDb.  uTlll.  «-lS  (tfopUn 

UnlSudij 

Nnmb.«vm,B-lB.     ^'^" 

huT  «  Dn-iciTioi.     Da;  1. 

Nomh.Tll,  1-n. 

P.JIL 

Kamb.  Tll,lS-n. 

D.yUL 

Nnml).TH.S*-a. 

D.JIY. 

Npn>b.vlua»^ 

D-yT. 

Nanb.  Til,  SC-(1. 

D«jvL 

D-J  ,1L 

Niiml.:Tli;«.«i 

D.T  TilL 

NDinb.Tll,M-TUi,4 

Stbbtlb  L 

Ziicb.11,14— iT.T. 

Tbe^kofbuier. 

P»«TD»Plrm«. 

ai™i.rfi,8-w. 

S.iun  P.U4imi  Saouol 

D»uLi»»,lT-»(If(ipA«rl. 

lS.m.iT,».J4.oriT,1-M. 

!i>H>n  Faukitu  Paba, 

Nanb.  i  I,  I-H  (HofiAHr). 

B.tk.  xiiTl,  I«-3§,  or  to  ver.  S«. 
Eiek.  iIt,  14— iItH  IB,  or  ilr,  18 

Mai.  lIL  4-14. 

Suuni  Piuunn  Ha-Cdddbu 

riUI  or  PaM)!!!.        Dit  I. 

Eiod.  .11.  Sl-n ;  Numb,  xtrll!,  !•-»  (IbpJ^ 

Lo"u:«l!,i«-tLlll,M;  Nnnib.ixTUI,l«^ 

BiDd.i11!,i-1»;  Numb.  iiTllI,  1»-«S. 
Kiod.  xili-uUl,  IS !  Hnmb.  mill,  l»-fll. 

Jo.h.m,e-T;  T,*-lll;  vl,K,or 

D.rll. 

»Kingiitilll.l-»i«-tt 

noiMori.            D*rL 

D.>IL 

at  II  ON.  oa  a  MndAT  tbe 

p««llDll«»Dl.r«Hl.) 

Diy  Itl. 
atoa  ■  HuDdaj,  tlM  pnced- 

01  i^diBadiT  «  Thandlj. 

KxDd.  xHt,  I-W;  Kanib.  nrlll,  1»-IB. 

D«r  It. 

NQmb.li,f-UiiiTlll.lH». 

SiU>UCtao)H»d. 

Exod.  iixlll,  l»-.«ly,  M;  Numb,  iiril!, 

(KHfc  IiiTl,  ST-ihtU.  11,  or 

}      IlITil,l-14. 

I»-SB. 

DSJTTlL 

Kiod.  illl,  IT-IT,  W;  Nqmb,  iiYJll.  I»-W 

(MapMr). 

URditMdi,                 Da;  tIIL 

Dent,  xlv,  «1-itI,  ITj  Nnnix  iitIU,  I».K 
(MspJUir). 

IWLI.S«-Ill,«. 

W«ka.j, 

DenLJtT.  W-iTl,  IT[  Nnmb.  iirlll,  IK-M 

(MapUiT). 
Deni.riT.»S-ivl,IT. 

t*i.x,n-iii,s. 

K>«k.l,l-U;III,1L 

If  Stbteih.                 Dv  IL 

Habek.  II,  tO-IlI,  IS,  or  lU,  l-» ; 

Briber. 
Habak.  II,  M-IU.  11,  or  til,  1-1>. 

W«kdij, 

Dent  XT,  1>— iTl,  IT;  Namb.  zxrllS,  KK 

(JfiipAHrJ. 

rm  w  Tm  HoTB  o*  A  ■. 

Moratog. 

Diial.lT,«D-«(l. 

Jer.  Till.  1«~U.  n :    Lamenta- 

I,'X^lvl,a. 

5n.  Tr*                      DiT  L 

18.m:i.l-li.la 

DiTll. 

Jer.i.il.S-W. 

CtwAnnBDcT.       Ut^loi- 

IM.  iTli,  14_lrlll,  14. 

Noon.* 

Jonab. 

Pun  or  TAUUAOua. 

D.jL 

LeTiL  axil,  M-ulil,  M;  Nomb.  uU,  11-1< 
Le'-flL  xil?M-ndJI,  44 1  Numb.  Mil,  U-lt 
Numb,  zili,  II-K :  IT-tt  li  npuled. 

Z«ch.ilT,l-Il. 

DWlL 

IKlngaTUl,!.!!. 

CMMoed,                 DajL 

D.T1L 

Nnmb.  uli:,  M-18 !  tO-W  1*  npeited. 

D.T  IlL 

Niimb.»iii,Maii  »-«l.rBp«lod. 

IMMbCbCdMotid. 

'^A'sa^sr^'^.^.^- 

1 

-n,  if  It  la  Ibe  lint  diT  of  Cbol  Moed : 
NDmb.  iHt  M-M.  If  tfio  third;  Namb. 

xiii.M-ii.^ibe  rbDnb  dir  uMht). 

(Kuk.  nirlil,  la-xxili,  It, 

(     Eceledwte*. 

) 

Ettmbd  Anreth,  irSabtxIh. 

D«iiLxiT.»-ivt.n. 

Week  iMj. 

Dent.  IT,  I>— ivl,  IT;  Namb.  ixlz,  K— III, 
D^'^Tiilli'  l-utilT.  Hi  Geo.  I.  l-U,  >i 

lKlnciTlll,M.4«iB<xleiluteL 

SmAuhTon. 

Nnmb.  ull,  U-IIT,  1  (Maphlir}. 

Joeb.  1,1-19; 

'•»>niS«u. 

Ho*i1t.!-»:  Joelll,IJ.n. 

tm  Dan  gcDendlr- 

Kind.  iiilUII-U;  iiilT,l-l(L 

Iui.l*,<l-lTil,B. 

ll<»»n.£T^«<Ti>ntbe 

The  fl»i  H«loD  ohh.  sVbbulc  letwD  trom 

tbeliw. 

■Mr  MtioB  ■hoald  be  repranled  at  thii  reading  of 
<!■  law  and  pnfihete.  Hence  a  CtAen  (^ns)  or  priest 
a  nflnl  la  the  imlbw  of  the  Oist  portion,  a  i>ri  piV) 
a  »K  Hond,  and  an  Itrmt  ^H-.V)  to  th«  third ;  and 
■br  the  th»e  great  (Gviiioiu  of  the  nation  have  ihiu 
^n  dalj  npccMDted,  tbe  remaitung  four  poniona  are 
M(iitd  Id  four  otheiB  with  kea  eare^  "Every  noe 
<^  called  to  (be  irading  of  the  law  mint  unroU  the 
oB.  md,  harioft  ttumd  tbe  place  when  he  u  to  begiD 
•■  fA.  |n»oiiiicn  the  foUowiog  benediction — '  Blcaa 
t»  the  [^  wbo  ia  wrtr  blaaed ;'  to  which  the  congre- 
Oiin  n^aDd,'BleaKdbe  theLofdiWluiiaUcMedrur 


evenDOT&'     Wlierenpon  he  a^in  pronounce*  thi 
lowinR  benediction—'  Blened  art  thou,  O  Lortl  our 


!  of  tbe  UDiverae,  who  hast  chow. 


God, 


__..  _  trom  among 

..  ua  thr  law.    Bletaed  art 

iw;'  to  which  all  the  congie- 
e  then  readi  tlie  aerenth  |)oi^ 
1  hehaafiniehed.nillaap  [he 
I  tbe  following  b( 


nouncea  agtin  cne  louowing  oeneaicnon — 
bou,  O  Loiit  our  God,  King  of  the  oniverae, 
en  ua  thy  law,  the  law  of  tinth,  and  haat 


haat  giren  u. 

planted  among  ua  everlaatlng  li-c.     .<»_«  v,. ,  w 

Lo^d,givero^lbelnT'"(Maimonidcf^iiH/.  xil,(>).    TM    . 


x,wbo  are  called  in  rotatton  tt 
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Ihe  other  »x  porticnu,  have  to  go  throngh  the  Mme  Ibr- 
mulviM.  Then  the  rm^ilUir  (*l^Iia},  or  the  one  who 
finiabw  Dp  by  the  reading  or  the  Ifaphtarah,  or  the  k>- 
taa  from  the  piopheta,  u  called.  Having  read  the  few 
concluding  venea  of  the  lenon  ftom  the  law,  and  paned 
Ihioogh  the  ume  fonnolarie*  **  the  other  aeven,  he 
read!  (he  appoint«i]  eeclion  rrom  the  prophet).  "  Before 
reading  i^  he  pionounca  the  following  benediction — 
'  Bleaaad  an  tbou,  O  Laid  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
veni^  who  hast  cboaen  good  propbela,  uid  delighted 
in  thur  wordi,  which  woe  ipalia)  in  truth.  Blesaed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  haat  cboaen  the  law,  thy  Krv- 
ant  Hoeei,  thy  people  larael,  and  thf  true  and  right- 
eoui  prophets ,'  and  aiUr  reading, '  Blcaied  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  nniTene,  Rock  of  all  age*, 
rightecus  in  all  generaliona,  the  faithful  God  who  piom. 
ises  and  performs,  who  decree*  and  accompliahea,  for  all 
tbywordaaic  faithful  and  JuiL  Faithful  art  thou.  Lord 
our  God,  anil  faithful  are  thy  words,  and  not  one  uf  thy 
woidi  ahall  return  in  vain,  for  tbou  art  a  faithful  King. 
BleSKd  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  who  ait  fiuthful  in  all 
thy  words.'  'Have  mercy  upon  Zion,  foril  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  oiiT  lifr,  and  aave  ipeeilily  in  our  dayi  the  afflict' 
edsoulB.  BleMed  art  thuu,0  Lord,  who  wilt  make  Zioa 
njoica  in  her  children.  Cause  us  to  rejoice,  O  Lord  our 
God,  in  tLlijab  thy  Krrant,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
bouse  of  David  ihine  anointed.  May  he  speedily  come 
and  gladden  nui  hearts.  Let  no  stranger  »l  on  hia 
throne,  and  let  others  no  longer  inherit  his  glor]-,  for 
tbou  bast  sworn  unio  biro  by  thy  holy  name  that  his 
light  ehall  not  be  extinguished  forever  and  ever,  mess- 
ed art  tbou,  O  Lord,  the  shield  of  Da\-iiL'  '  For  the  law, 
the  divine  service,  the  prophels,  and  for  "this  ilay  of 
reat**  [or  of  memorial],  this  goodly  dav  nf  holy  convoca- 
tion which  thou  hast  given  to  ub,0  Lord,  for  sanctifica- 
tion  and  rest  [on  the  Sabbath],  for  honor  and  glory;  for 
all  this,  O  LonI  our  King,  wo  thank  and  praise  thee. 
Let  thy  name  be  prised  in  the  mouth  of  every  )i^■ing 
creature  forever  and  ever.  Thy  word.  O  our  King,  is 
Hue,  and  will  abide  forever.  Blessed  an  thou,  King  of 
the  whole  earth,  who  hsat  sanclJFIod  the  Sabbath,  and 
Israel,  and  the  day  of  memorial'"  (Maimonides,  Hid.). 
After  the  Dabylonian  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gusga  became  an  unknown  tongue  to  ihe  common  peo- 
ple, an  interpreter  namno,  ',1:3-11^)  stood  at  the 
desk  by  the  ude  of  those  who  read  the  Icssofi^  and  par- 
sphiBied  the  section  from  the  law  into  ChalJer  verse 
by  veise,  the  leader  pausing  at  every  veise,  whilst  the 
lesson  from  the  prophets  he  paraphrased  three  verses  at 
a  time  (Mishna,  Mtffilln.  iv,  4) :  and  Lightfoot  is  of 
opinion  that  SLPaul.  in  1  Cor  xlv,  23,  refers  to  this  cir- 
cumstance (//or* //(4im™inbco).  The  lesson  from  the 
law  was  on  these  occasions  rendered  into  Chaldee  quite 
literally,  owing  In  the  fear  which  both  the  interpreters 
and  the  congregation  had  lest  a  free  CKplsnatiou  of  it 
might  misrepresent  lis  sense,  whilst  greater  freeiknn  was 
exercised  with  tbe  lesson  from  Ihe  prophets.  Hence 
iooH  psraphrases  and  lengthy  expositions  were  totcra- 
l«d  and  looked  fnr  bulb  from  the  professional  interiireter 
and  those  i>f  Ihe  congregation  who  were  called  up  to 
read,  and  who  felt  that  they  could  do  it  with  edi.'icatiun 
to  the  audience.  The  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  divided  into  seven  sectionii  or  chspters, 
each  of  which  had  at  least  three  verses,  according  to 
the  voisea  of  those  days,  su  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
at  least  twenty^ne  sucli  verses.  The  lesson  from  tbe 
prophets  was  not  portioned  out  to  seven  dilferenl  indi- 
viduals, but  has  also  M  least  twenty-one  verses  (Mishna, 
UtgiUa,  iv,  4 ;  tiaimonides.  Jod  lla-Chrxata  Hilclwlh 
TepAilla,  xii,  \i).  The  lesson  from  Ihe  law  for  Ihe  Day 
of  Atonement  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  for  feKtivals 
into  Nve,  for  new  moon  into  four,  and  for  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  inio  three  chapters  or  sections.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  law  always 
corresponds  to  the  nomber  of  sections.  For  Hondavs 
and  Thursdays,  new  rooon,  and  the  week  days  of  the 
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fMlivals  C^n  ;V1),  theiB  ar 

sons  from  the  pmpheta  (Uishna,  Jf e^tUn,  iv,  1-S). 

4,  Tie  Origin  of  lUi  /afWii^^m.— The  origin  of  thia 
custom  may  easily  be  traced.  The  IMble  emphaticaUjr 
and  repeatedly  enjoins  upon  every  Israelite  to  study  iia 
contents  (DeuLiv.S;  xxxii,4«),  M«« himself  onlereil 
that  the  whole  law  should  be  read  publicly  at  tbe  erul 
of  every  Sabbatic  year  (ixxi,  10-13),  whilst  Joshua  urg- 
es that  it  should  be  studied  day  and  night  (i,g;  camp. 
also  Psa.  i,  2  sq.).  Now  Ihe  deure  to  carry  out  this  in- 
junction literally,  and  yet  the  utter  impoasibitity  of  doing 
it  on  the  part  of  tboae  who  had  to  wink  for  daily  bre«d 
all  the  week,  and  who  could  not  afford  to  bay  Ihe  necc&- 
aarily  expensive  scrolls,  gave  rise  to  this  inetilulkm. 
On  tbe  Sabbath  and  festivals  all  were  relieved  from 
their  labor,  and  could  attend  places  of  wonthip  whcve 
the  inspired  writings  were  depodled,  and  wliei«  ore 
coldd  be  taken  that  no  private  interpretation  should  be 
palmed  upon  the  Word  of  God-  Hence  both  Jnntm 
(Acts  XV,  21)  and  Joeephus  (Coiwa  ^^lioii,  ii,  17)  spe«k 
of  it  as  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  Ihe  Tatmuil  (cUa  i» 
that  the  division  of  each  Sabbatic  lesson  into  seven  mec- 
tions  was  ininxluced  in  honor  of  the  Persian  king  (.1/e- 
giitii,  S3),  which  shows  ihat  this  custom  obtained  ante- 
rior to  the  Peman  rule.  Indeed  Maimonides  poHiii\'«- 
1y  anerts  that  Moses  himself  onlained  the  hcbdunaal 
reading  of  the  law  (//ifciofA  7(pJttiJii,xii,l).  Equally- 
natural  is  the  dii-ision  of  Ihe  law  into  Sabbatic  seciioiu, 
as  the  whole  of  it  oouU  not  be  read  at  once.  The  anty 
dilflcidtv  is  to  ascertain  poailively  whether  the  »""■■"' 
or  the  Itieimial  division  was  the  man  ancient  one.  A 
triennial  dii-isioii  a  mcniinned  in  ftegiUa  ?9,b,  as  cur- 
rent in  Paleslinci  with  this  agree  the  reference  to  155 
sections  of  the  law  in  the  Midrath,  EilMer  IIG,  l>,  mad 
the  Mssorelic  division  of  the  Pentsieuch  into  IM  Se- 
diirim.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  R.  Simeon  b.  IJcsxar, 
II  Paletlvaan,  declared  that  Hosee  instituted  the  readinfT 
of  Lev.  xivi  before  the  Keasl  of  Pentecosl,  and  Daat. 
xiviii  before  New  Year,  which  most  unquestionably  pir- 
suppose  Ihf  amiuiil  diciiion  o(  tbe  Pentateuch  inio  94 
PartkiotK  This  is,  moreover,  conlinned  by  the  state- 
ment (/WiSl.a)  that  the  section  naian  PWI  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  1-xxxiv,  19}  was  read  on  Iht  lunlA  dag  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  thus  terminating  llu  ammal  cycle, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  fwtival  of  the  re- 
joicing of  Ihe  law  (m*ri  nnoo]  which  oommeitKiratfla 
tbe  annual  finishing  of  the  perusal  of  the  Pentateuch 
[see  TABKRXACLi!n,FKAaT  ok]  was  an  andeat  institu- 
tion. We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  annual  cy- 
cle which  is  now  prevalent  aniong  tbe  J 
generally  adopted  one,  at  least  since  thi 
Ilmo,  whilst  the  triennial,  though  the  older,  was  the  ex- 
ception. Usage,  however,  probalily  varied,  for  we  find 
that  our  Saviour  (Luke  iv,  16-!1),  in  accordanco  with 
this  ctistom,  on  invitation  read  and  expounded,  appar- 
ently on  a  Sabbath  in  January-,  a  paaaage  (Iia.lxi.  I,  2), 
not  contained  at  all  in  the  present  scheme  of //apAftrroA 

It  is  br  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  lAr 
Haphtarakt  or  the  lesson  from  the  prophets,  and  its  6ig- 
nilication.  A  very  ancient  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
Syrians  had  interdicted  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  car- 
ried away  the  scrolls  containing  it,  and  that  appropriate 
sections  from  Ihe  prophets  were  therefore  chosen  to  re- 
place the  Pentateuch  (Zuni,6'onesiiimifjK'Arlor.p.  b), 
whilst  Elias  Levita  traces  the  orifnn  of  the  llapkiarah 
to  persecutions  of  Antiochuslipiphancs.  In  his  Ltz.  (a. 
V.  1UE)  be  says,  "The  wicked  Antiochus,  idng  of  Greece, 
prohibited  the  Jews  to  read  Ihe  law  publicly.  Tbcj- 
therefore  selected  sections  from  the  propbela  of  Ihe 
same  import  as  the  Sabbatic  lessons  .  .  .  and  though 
this  prohibition  has  now  ceased,  this  custom  has  not 
been  left  off,  and  to  this  day  we  read  a  section  froai  th« 
prophets  after  the  readmg  of  the  law;"  and  we  see  no 
reaaoa  lo  rejecl  this  account.  The  objection  of  Vitrin- 
ga,  Fiankel.  Herifeld,  etc,  that  Andochus,  who  wanted 
~  ism,  would  Dot  wage  war  agwnat 
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h  aiiuinlf,  but  vduIiI  eqaany  AtMioy 
lit  pnfitKtK:  booki,  uid  IhU  tbi*  implies  a  knowledge 
m  l)k  p«n  of  Ihc  Mihlitn  or  the  dbtinclion  between 
IIh  PotMciKh  ind  Ihe  other  in^iind  wnlingi,  is  obvi- 
Wd  bf  Ilie  bet  lh4t  there  vu  u  external  difference 
bniHB  ibe  nib  of  the  Pentalcnch  uid  the  other  n- 
md  book^  thu  the  Jen  clumed  iIk  Patalaak  u  theif 
kw  and  nir  of  bilh,  ud  thM  Ihia  was  Ihe  reuon  why 
n  a^adilly  was  dMiroyed.  (The  law  baa  two  roUen, 
1,  b  bai  a  nillet  aitachnl  to  each  at  the  two  endi  or  the 
nAom  da  which  it  is  written,  and  even-  weekly  portion 
wkn  read  on  the  SabfctUh  u  nnrolled  from  the  right 
kBb  Hd  roUed  oft  the  left;  so  that  when  the  law  i« 
nftad  tB  ibe  next  Sabbath  the  portion  appointed  for 
ikal  day  ■  It  once  ruuniL  Whereu  the  prophetic  books 
ban  stily  una  roUrr,  and  the  Ictaon  frum  the  propheu 
bai  to  be  «HKh(  out  on  every  occaiioii  [cumtiare  BiJm 
Mirit,  U  a].)  Thm  ii  coinborated  by  1  Hicc  i,  66, 
■bne  lit  Lor-  cmlj  ia  uid  ta  bave  been  bunted.  Ac- 
(BiAa^]  n*:3Bri,  fi«Di  ^SB,  Ik)  Uemle,  to  fnt,  aigni- 
In  the  Unrahug  laKm,  the  portion  rnnn  the  prophets 
■bch  p>  mil  instead  of  the  portion  rrom  the  law  that 
auM  nn  be  read,  and  which  liberates  from  Ilie  injunc~ 
tmofiTaduig  the  I^tat«uch.  For  the  other  opiiitons 
abnai  the  ngmlicatioD  or//afiJI'aruA,werefet  to  the  lit- 
(racorf  qmliRl  btknr. 

i.Ultrultrr.—tlKaianiiitt,Joii/fa-Clifuiki/lilclu)lh 
TifUtai  Barlolacd,  HMiollHTa  Slaijma  RaUimca,  ii, 
ins  sq. ,  Zaua,  We  Ootlttdtaattieiiai  VorlrSge  der  Ja- 
in,ctf.i,  FrankrL  I'onnirftni  a  dtr  Srplangnila  (Leip- 
ii^lS4]l.  p.48  aq..  Rapapoit,  A'rrrA  .Wil'm,  p.  66  ■(.; 
Mimalidin/t/Sr  UndMUe  und  Wiunuclui/)  dti  Jndtn- 

r»l.  i^  »9;  l>rr  Itra^tMtt  ['ottaMm-,  ii,  SOS;  Bra 
C4ua|^T,lt5. 

HA'ta  (Heh,  Itara',  R^ri),  a  province  of  Aaajma. 
Wi  read  that  Tigtath-pilneser  "brought  the  Rcuben- 
ua,  Gadiin,  aod  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  unto  H<- 
Uh,  and  Kabor,  and  //<iio,  and  to  the  river  Gozan"  (I 
Chm.  r.  2e).  The  parallel  pam^  in  2  Kiiifr'  xviii. 
lI.<>aiuIlaia,anaBdda  "in  the  cities  of  the  Mrdes." 
Butan  conapquentt;  supposes  that  Hara  was  either  a 
pn  at  Media,  or  anothi^  name  for  that  counlij-.  He 
Abwi  that  HerDiliMu«(vii,62)  and  other  ancient  writen 
aS  the  Medea  Ariinu,  and  Iheir  countr>'  Aria.  He 
taker  (uppoars  that  the  name  llara,  which  sigtiiAes 
wtiimiiii.  may  have  been  f^vcn  to  that  noRhem  se» 
liB  «t  Media  •ubaequentlv  called  by  the  Arabs  £l-pebal 
(-tbenHHuilatna,''HeBochart.f)jV>-i.l91).  Theffonk 
■Irici  and  //arir,  however,  an  Iiilally  dilTerent  both  in 
liiiiim  and  onKin-  fhe  lledes  were  a  branch  ofthe 
pnt  Aiiao  (amity  who  came  originally  from  India,  and 
vbo  took  tbnr  name,  accorduig  to  MiiUer  (Sdmce  of 
iaifiagr.p.iST  sq^  2d  ed.),  rrom  the  Sanscrit  word^l  rjio, 
■bidiDKaoa  aoMr,  "of  atpwdfamily."  Its  etpuolog- 
iol  Bvaung  aeems  to  be  "  one  who  lUls  (be  ground ," 
nl  ii  »  thus  allied  to  the  L^tin  arart  (see  also  Raw- 
bnn'i  IfrnKhUa,  i,  401). 

Baa  ia  Joined  with  Hala,  Habor,  ami  the  rim  Go- 
na.  Tbne  were  all  situated  in  Western  Awyria,  be- 
Cntn  Uie  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  anil  along  the  banks 
•T  the  Rhabdr.  We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
ikai  Han  could  trat  have  been  far  dirtant  from  that  re- 
t)aa.  It  IS  lomewbai  remarkable  that  the  name  is  not 
pm  in  either  the  Sept.  or  Peshiio  venion.  Some 
bare  benee  imagined  that  the  word  was  interpolated 
•Bit  ib«se  vcmnts  were  mailr.  This,  however,  is  a 
mk  oitkism,  as  it  exists  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  also 
*•  Jnome'i  reiaiim  (an  Kobinson's  CalatI,  a.  v.  Goaan ; 
ftna'i  finfarioH  Chrii/tam.  p.  120).  The  conjecture 
■kit  Han  soil  liaran  are  identical  cannot  be  euaiained, 
tknagh  the  aiiuatioa  ol  the  latter  might  suit  the  re- 
fnnsxiiis  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  its  flrtek  claa- 
Bcal  aaaie  CarrHtr  resembles  Hara.  See  Hara^i.  The 
Rtbnrn  aocd*  K"ir>  and  *pn  are  radically  diflteenL 
Bna  mtj  pertufa  have  been  a  local  name  applied 


the  moantainons  region  north  of  Goran,  called  by  Stra- 
bo  and  Ptolemy  Mont  Uatiut,  and  now  Karju  tia^ar 
(8lrabo,xn,28.  Ptolemy,  v,  18.  2).— Kilto,  a.  v. 

Hv'adall  (Heb.  with  the  artide  ha-Charadah', 
n'J'^'^ri.  tie/Hghli  SepL  XapaloA),  the  twenty-fifth 
^aiiou  of  the  Israelites  tii  the  desert  (Numb.  xxKiii, 
24)  j  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  wadys  nonh-eaat  of  Jc- 
bel  Araif  en-Nakah.  on  the  western  brow  of  the  high 
plateau  east  of  Ain  el-Maien.    See  Ekode. 

Haram.     See  Horsi^ 

Ha'rui  appears  in  the  Eng.  Bible  as  the  aame  of  a 
place  and  also  of  three  men,  which,  however,  src  repre- 
sented by  two  essentially  different  Hebrew  wonls.    See 


Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  fiUher  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  la- 
csh.  He  died  in  hii  native  place  before  his  bther  Te- 
rah  (an  ei-enl  that  may  in  some  degree  have  prqiared 
the  family  lo  leave  Ur).  which,  from  the  manner  in 
1  it  is  mentioned,  appean  to  have  been  a  much 
case  in  those  da}-s  than  at  the  present  (Gen.  xi, 
27  sq.).  B.a  ?22S-ante  2088.— Kilto.  His  sepulchre 
was  still  shown  there  when  Joscphus  wrote  his  history 
(Atit.\,6,  b).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Ha- 
ran  was  burnt  in  the  furnace  ofNimrodfur  hie  waverii^ 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See  the 
Targnm  Pa.-Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Quail,  n  Gftirtm,  and 
the  notes  thereto  m  the  edition  of  Uigne).  This  tra- 
dition seems  lo  have  originated  in  a  tranalalii-n  of 
the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  "fire."     See 

3.  Chabab  (Heb,  CToron',  "^fl,  probaUy  tnm  the 
Arabic,  parcktd;  Sept.  Xoflpdv,  also  Joeephll^  ^b<.  I, 
16,  S.T.,Act*vii,2,where  it  is  Anglicized  "Qiirran"), 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Abraham,  after  he  had 
been  called  from  Ur  ofthe  ChaldEea,laiTied  till  his  father 
Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.xi,3l,B8i  Acts  vii,  4).  The  elder  branch  of  the 
family  still  remained  at  Haisn,  which  led  to  the  jnler- 
eetinR  Journeys  thither  described  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory (see  Hauck,  De prnferlioti^t  Abraiiinni  e  Charrit 
[Lips.  1754,  liT6])— Arsl,  that  of  Abnham's  servant  to 
obtain  a  wife  (or  Isaac  (Geiu  xxiv) ;  and,  next,  that  of 
Jacob  when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxi-iii,IO\  [tisBaidlobeinHeBopatamia(GFn.xxiv, 
ID),  or,  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram  xxv,  20),  which 
is  the  ■' cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUtf'  (Stsn- 
ley,  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  129,  note),  a  name  well  Rpplyins  lo 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  below  Mount 
Maaiuti,  between  the  Khabdr  and  the  Euphnlca.  See 
Padan-Aram.  Haran  is  enumerated  among  the  towns 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Scnnach- 
eriNkingofA«yria  (1  Kings  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,12), 
and  it  ia  aim  menUoned  bv  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  28)  among 
the  pUcai  which  traded  with  Tyre.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
the  cuneiform  inscripliona  (q.  v.).  Jerome  thus  de- 
scribes Haran;  "Charran,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  be- 
yond Edessa,  which  lo  this  day  is  called  Charra,  where 
the  Roman  army  was  cut  off.  and  Cranus,  its  leader, 
taken*  {Onomatl.  a.  v.  Charran).  Guided  by  these  de- 
scriptions and  statements,  which  certainly  appear  auHl- 
eientlv  clear  and  fall,  sacred  geographers  have  almost 
univeisallv  identiAed  Haran  with  the  Carra  (Kn^or) 
of  classical  writers  (Herodisn.  iv,  13,7;  PloL  v,  18,12; 
Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  the  Harr&t  of  the  Arabs  (Schul- 
lens,  /w/ra  Gfopr.  in  Vilam  Saladini,  s.  v.).  The  plain 
bordering  "n  this  town  (Ammian.  Marc  xxiii,  8)  is  cel- 
ebrated in  history  as  tbe  scene  of  a  bsille  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  defeated  by  the  Parlhians,  ami  the 
triumi-ir  Cranus  killeil  (I'lin.  v,  21;  Dio  Case.xl,  2S: 
Lucan.i.l'H).  Abulfeila  [T'a&.SyrvF.p.  164]  speaks  of 
Hann  as  fcirmcriy  a  great  city,  which  lay  in  an  arid 
and  barren  tract  of  country  in  the  province  of  DUr 
Uodhar.     About  the  time  of  the  Christian  Km  it  0^' 


HARARITE 

pans  to  hkve  been  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Euem 

(Una.  Char,  ii,  32),  ohich  wu  mini  by  AKbinu.     AT- 
Umids  it  pused  with  Ibat  kiii^^am  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  RoDUUic,  «nd  •ppeire  as  a  l(i)min  city  in  the 
w«™  of  C«r«c«lU  (MOB.  Chw.  ii,  72)  mrt  Julian  (Jo.  Hk- 
laL  p.  Bid).     It  is  remuktible  that  the  people  of  Har- 
lin  retained  to  a  late  lime  the  Chaldtean  language 
the  wonhip  of  Cbaldsan  deities  (Amemini,  SihL  Or.  i, 
827 ;  ChwoiBOii'a  Stabirr  utul  dtr  Stabiniuii,  ii,  89). 
About  midway  in  the  dittdct  above  deaignated 
town  atill  called  Jlarraa,  which  really  seeme  neve 
have  changed  ita  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reaai 
ble  doubt  ia  the  Haraii  or  Churan  of  Scripture  (Bo- 
chart's  PAaliy,  i,  U;  Ewald's  attdieilt,  i,  384).     It  is 
only  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
-   '  ■''""'  it  by  a  plentiful  supply  of ' —  — - 


era]  SI 


Its  si' 


id  by  major 


■a  being  twenty-nine  miles  from  OrT^  and  ooou- 
pviug  a  flat  and  sandy  plain.  It  lies  (according  to 
b'Anville)  in  86°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  89°  2'  46"  E.  long. 
(See  Niebuhr,  TrartU,  ii,  410 ;  Bitter,  Snft.  x,  244 ;  xi, 
291;  Cellar.  JVofir.ii,  726;  Hannert,  v,  3,  260 ;  Hichae- 
lia,  SappL  930.)  HanilD  standi  on  llie  banks  of  a  small 
river  called  Belik,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  town.  From 
leading  roads  radiau  to  the  great  fords  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphiatfs;  and  it  thus  formed  an  important  Bl 
on  the  Une  of  commerce  between  Cenlial  anil  Wi 
Asia.  This  may  explain  why  Terah  came  to  it,  and 
why  it  was  mentioned  among  die  places  which  supplied 
lheniart»ofTy™{Erelt.iiivii,23).  Craaaus  was  prob- 
ably marching  along  this  great  route  when  be  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Parthians.     Dr.  Deke,  in  his  Orignri 
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3.  "  JoHATHAN  In.  v.],  ihc  son  oT  Sbige'  (1  Chmo. 
xi,  S4,  Sept.  a  'Apoip^Vulg.  ArariUt),  mentioned  m  ibe 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  SI)  without  any  nicli  di>- 
tinction.    See  8iiaok. 

S.  "Ahiam  [q.T.],the  son  ofSaear"  (I  ChiDti.zi,Sfit 
Sept.  0  'Apapi  v.  r.  'A>;ap.Vulg.  A  mriCH),  or,  in  tin  p^r- 
alld  passage  (2  San.  xxiii,  S3},  leas  Bccun(ely,-'AhU>n, 
[the]Bonof**orar[q.v.i  the  .4 rarite"  (Heb^  with  the 
art.  ha-Arari',  '''?^ijn,  Sept,  a  'ApalirtK  '.  r.  'Apat, 
etc,Vulg.^rori(u'A.V."theHararile>    See  Sacab. 

Hsiaaatb.    See  KiK-H«iiAarrH. 

HarbaaKh,  HENRr,  a  prominent  minlnter  and  wriier 
of  the  German  Refurmed  Church  in  tbe  Cniled  States, 
wa>bomOcU28,I817,nearWayneBboTQogh.Pa.  Uewas 
descended  from  alierman  family,  whose  uaiue  was  Her- 
bach,  and  which  had  come  to  tbin  coonlry  in  1736  fma 
Switzerland.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  G«inian 
Refoirned  Church  at  Waynesborough.  In  early  youth 
he  manifested  a  desire  to  study  for  the  minisliy,  but  his 
father  was  unwilling  to  allow  blm  to  do  so.  il«  Ihere- 
fore  found  employment  Erst  with  a  carpenter,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a  mill-oirnei.  After  a  time  he  became 
teacher  in  a  primaiy  acbooL  The  money  saved  in  ttieae 
positions  enabled  him  to  enter  in  1840  Harshall  C(dl^;e, 
Meicersburg,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Nei-in.  Both  the  students'  socieiiea  of  Mer- 
ceisbuig  College  desired  to  have  him  a  member.  "  We 
have  many  praying  membets,"  the  Goetheana  trpreeent- 
ed  to  him;  "the  others  have  do  religion."  For  Har- 
baugh  tliis  was  a  reason  to  jmn  the  other  aodel}',  that 
they  might  have  one  to  do  the  praying  forth 


Biblim  [p.  122  sq.),  made  the  somewhat  startling  st 
ment  that  Hafan  must  have  been  near  Damascus,  and 
that  Aram-Kabaraim  is  the  country  between  the  Abani 
and  Pharpar.     After  lying  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  i 
century,  this  theory  was  again  revived  in  1860.     Th< 
Rev.  J.  I,  Porter  visited  and  described  a  small  village 
in  the  plain,  four  hours  east  of  Damascus,  called  Harran 
el-Awamtd  ("Hamin  of  the  columns").     The  descrip- 
tion having  met  the  eye  of  Dr.  Beke  (in  Fiet  Yeart  n 
DamaMaa,  i,  876),  he  at  once  concluded  that  this  village 
wu  the  site  of  the  real  "dty  of  Nahor."     He  has  si 
visited  Harran  el-Awamld,  and  traveled  from  it  to  i 
ead,  and  ia  mote  conflnned  in  his  view,  though  he 
pears  to  stand  alone.     Ilia  arguments  have  not  ti 
autKdent  to  set  aside  the  powerful  evidence  in  favor  of 
Harran  in  HesopotamiL    The  student  may  see  the 
whok:  subject  discussed  in  the  Ai 
30;  Dec.  7, 1861;  Feb.  1,  15;  March  1,22,29;  April  6^ 
10;  andMay24,  lS62i  also  in  Stmley's  ^.ecteret        " 
Jaciik  Ckurch,  i,  447  sq. 

3.  Cfliuas  (Heb.  same  as  last,  meaning  here , 

accordingtoFUtst;  Sept.'A,ipov  v.r.'Apd/i).  The  son 
of  Caleb  of  Judah  by  hla  conculrine  Ephah,  and  father 
of(iazca(l  Cbron.  ii,46).    RCbetween  1618  and  1083. 

4.  Hahah  (Heb.  same  aa  No.  1 ;  Sept.  'Apdv  v.  r. 
Ctav).  OneoribethreesansorShin)ei,aLevit«oftbe 
family  of  Geishon,  ^>pointed  by  David  to  superintend 
the  otHces  at  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  — 
1014. 

Ha'raiite,  the  (Heb.  always  [except  bi  2  Sam. 
xiiiu,ll]  with  the  ait.fci-ffarari,'^1^riri),  a  dielinc 
live  epithet  of  three  members  of  David's  body-guard ; 
probably  aa  natives  of  the  rnounlaim  ^7\,  plur.  consti. 
^^?r!)  of  Judah  or  Ephraim;  but  according  to  FlUst 
from  some  town  of  the  name  of  liar  (^H).    Sec  DAvm, 

1.  "SiiAMMAH[q.v.],lhBsonofAEee''(2Sani.xj[iii, 
IT  [Sept,  i 'Apopi  V.  r. 'Apotxaiec,  Vulg.  de  .4  mrt.  A, 
V.  "the  Hararite"],  83  [u  'ApiupirTic  v.  T.'AputirK, 
A  TOriIrt],  which  latter  verse  shows  that  it  was  a  desig- 
nation of  tbe  son  and  not  of  the  father),  a  (Ufleieiit  per- 
Bo:i  from  "Shammoth  the  Haroritc"  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron. 
xi,  27),  or  "Shammah  the  Haiodite'  [q.  v.]  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  26).    See  Aocn. 


h  his  CO 


the  college  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  former  and  one  in  the  latter,  and,  hav- 
ing pamed  his  examination,  l>ecame  in  1843  paator  of 
the  congregation  in  Lewisburg.  In  1850  he  accepted  a 
call  (torn  the  oongregation  in  Lancaster,  which  he  left 
sgain  in  1860  for  Lebanoa  In  1863  he  was  elected  by 
the  Synod  proferaor  oftheology  in  the  Seminary  of  Her- 
cersburg.  in  the  place  of  Prof.  B,  C.  Wolff.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remuned  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec 
28, 1867.  Harbaugh  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  sad 
it  was  overexertion  that  brought,  on  the  disease  of  the 
brain  by  which  he  waa  carried  off.  The  loeg  of  his  wife 
and  a  child  in  1847  diitcled  his  thoughts  to  a  special 
consideralioD  of  the  state  after  death,  and  thus  called 
for  his  works  on  Htavai,  or  tht  Samltd  Dead;— The 
fftacaily  Ilomet—Tke  lltavaJy  Bttagnilvm: — Fuftire 
life  (8  vola.;^  Beside*  these,  he  moto  Tlir  Goldm  Cn- 
itr,  a  colleclion  of  "hymns  and  chants"  for  Sabbath- 
schools;— .4  Cha<rt  Ciierliami—The  Gbny  of  Wommt : 
—ivolunteof  Poaai;—UmoamlAlitCluirdi!—roat/k 
in  Eanat—L^e  of  Th.  D.  Fitehtr  .-—and  a  Lift  ttfMi- 
<Aad  Scktallti;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  in  the  last  century'.  Hia 
most  important  work  is  the  one  on  TAe  Fatim  oj  the 
German  Itrformtd  Chttrd  in  A  merica  (2  vols.).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  tbe  Merceriivrg  Re- 
eirv,  and  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columru  or 
the  R^onnfd  CkuirA  ifeaenger,  which  latter  rdation 
he  sustained  during  the  last  six  yeara.  He  was  like- 
vise  the  originator  at  the  GranHan,  and  ita  editor  for 
levcnleen  years,  to  the  close  of  1860,  during  four  of 
irhich  il  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
)f  rublication  of  the  Ccrman  Reformed  Church.  In 
iddition  to  this,  he  furnished  the  reading  natter  for  the 
several  almanacs  published  by  tliis  booid,  and  edited 
ChiiiTf  Trraiuiy  for  the  liist  year  and  a  half  after 
amo  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church  Board. 
Dr.  Harbaugh  bIm  conlribnted  a  number  of  biograph- 
ical articles  to  this  Cyclopteitia.  W'hile,  for  the  works 
thus  far  mentioned,  he  used  the  Knglish  language,  be 
is  also  the  author  of  several  excellent  poems  in  the  Gei^ 
Pennsj'lvanian  dialect.  In  fact,  tlie  poems  of  Har- 
baugh belong  among  the  beet  that  have  ever  been  wril- 
-  -  '  -  this  dialect.    In  his  tlieatagical  viswa  "*■*—■  ijh 
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«■  i«r  of  iKe  fDtTnuMt  rppmenltlim  nf  the  whool 
tiifb  wnphmim  i!ie  efficiviicv  of  ihe  ucruscnu,  inil 
tb'  f(H>l]r  chancier  of  Lbe  Tninislry,  In  Ihe  Ordrr  0/ 
tt<n^  of  Ihe  lietm»n  Refonnod  Chnrch,  whinb  wu 
p>i^).»<  in  iwe,  llie  buiul  urvice  wu  Eroin  the  pen 
^Hatauch.     (A.J.S.) 

Bubo'na  (H«b.  Ciorhnn',  tU'ia*>n,  pnb.  Pen. 
tatnirirfr;  Sept. 'OapijSuxi  v.  r.'eappo^  one  oT  the 
■rr^  I  ■■!!  h  I  at  king  AhaRKTU*  or  Xtrxo,  coninianil- 
MlkrUa  la  exhibit  the  beauty  of  Vuhli  (EMh.i,10). 
He  ^  probaUy  the  huh  with  the  «ie  called  Harbo- 
ua(UtkClarii)wU,'ruSann,Ui  SepL change!  to 
Bi(7a3<ir),«hoiiiggeM«dlotbekingttKhlea  ofhing- 
mf  Himan  an  hia  own  gaUnm  (chap,  vii,  9),    B.C  48B- 

Harbo'iuh  (Enh.vii,9).    SeeHASBOKA. 

Hatdenberg,  Albieoht,  an  emincut  (livuw,waii 
bn  «  Uwlrnben;,  in  Over>**«1,  I&IO.  While  Muily 
tig  Ibcolaey  *I  Louvain,  he  imbitwd  Iha  rdbrmed  Ibe- 
tinj,  Bid  btcttat  a  fnendanci  fullower  of  MeUncthoD, 
■lu  HI  hnn  10  Cokigite.  The  distuibancea  there  dim'e 
kiB  to  Oldfnbarg,  where,  and  in  tinj-phauaen,  he  U~ 
bond  aatil  hi*  death  in  1&74.  He  ii  nolcd  in  Church 
HiBEiTfcrhuaUenip<,ia  l&&e,tojnlruduce  into  the  t^ 
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ffif.  mil.  x^-i,  arc.  iu,  pi.  ii,  ch.  ii :  Planck,  UiH.  Prot. 
lin^ToLT. 

_  obiu  RntMn,  D.D.,  aa  emi- 

r  of  the  forormed  (Dulch)  Cburob,  waa 
ina  ai  wniirtalf.  N.  Y^  in  1'3T.  Hii  earlj  opportu- 
■no  af  adflion  were  liiniled,  but  bj:  penevering  in- 
tern- he  became  a  Tcty  creditable  nhobr.  He  wa« 
sihiaal  bf  ibe  "  Coetiu'  in  1T&7,  and  in  the  long  Niife 
bnvera  that  party  and  the  "Conferenlica"  in  the  Dutch 
norh,  be  Bded  with  Ihe  former.  His  talenla  and  rep- 
^Mmm  gaT«  hint  great  influence  in  the  flital  eettlcoient 
rf  tbm  dispDiea.  In  1TK6  he  became  paKor  of  the 
AmA  at  Rariian,  N.  3.  Qneni's  Cnllege  (now  Rul- 
cnO  elNnned  its  charter  in  17T0.  It  languished  daring 
A* BFTnlalioo, but  waa  n«acitaled.wilh  Dr.Harden- 
tng^tU  besl  aa  prcndent,  in  1786.  He  died  Oct 
n.  tno.  —  Rpragne,  Aimab,  iz,  38.  See  Heforued 
■Tk-pmt  Chlrcii. 

Bardlng.  Stepben.  a  rdigioni  trfoRner  of  the 
litk  cncurv.  waa  of  a  noble  Engluh  family.  After 
ukmr  a  laigiirofif  to  Rome,  he  dieted  the  Benedic- 
-Be  nnent  of  St.  Claude  de  Jmuc.  He  mbaeqaently 
'  ai  il»aia  abtnt  of  the  monanery  of  Bt»,with  a  view 
<•  the  rrfermal  ion  of  its  diiiripline.  From  Bt»  he  wan 
naAnnl  io<1leaux,arwhicb  monutery  be  waa  elect- 
M^tui  IP  1109.  on  the  deUh  of  Albcric.  InlllBhe 
^w  ^K,  conjoiatly  with  St.  Bernard  (of  Ctaimiui)  and 
aba  ■iniliin  of  the  bnthcrbood,  the  oonatitution  of 
fi*  CfaUKiaa  order,  entitled  Carta  CariiaHi.  He  re- 
■^^at  tbe  hMd  of  the  order  loilil  hia  death  in  I1S4. 
Vi  ClarHxriA.ta.     (A.J.  8.) 

Hmritas.  Thomaa,  Jenii,  wan  bom  al  Comb-Har- 
ez.HDFnahire.iii  IGI9,  "and  was  educated  at  Bam- 
mtM  and  Wincheeler,  whence  be  waa  removed  tu  New 
"AKT.axtatd.  of  which  he  becami:  fellow  in  1636.  In 
IJC  tw  waB  cboaen  Hebrew  professor  of  the  univenity 
W  HewT  VIII :  bat  no  woner  bad  Edward  TI  aacend- 
M  ihr  ihrane.  than  HaidinR  became  a  tciloua  Protea- 
aa.  He  ■eemed.  indeed,  merelv  to  be  restrained  by 
^knce  tn^a  |»nceedin)t  lo  great  exRmiea.  In  Ihe 
—jaujr  Beal«u  rmieatanta  were  nlitleil  by  hia  inalruc- 
'in,  Ac  Chdbrcl.  he  himaelf  recrived  inBtrucIion  fVom 
h^>T  Martyr.  Fnmi  Sl.Haiy's  pulpit  he  derided  the 
^.lixiIiiK  hthein  aa  itSlrmlr.  pitflni  popiili,  and  in-  1 
■•^•ed  BRninRt  Bnmish  pecuUaritifn"  (hi  the  acce*-  ! 
*»i  of  queen  Mary  be  became  igain  a  papiit,  and  vra*  | 
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thednl  of  Saliabuiy.    "When  Eliiabeth  cune  lo  the 

and  being  deprived  of  his  preferment,  fleil  lo  Louvain, 
and  became,  eaya  Wood,  "  the  target  nf  Popery"  in  a 
warm  con troveny  with  iHahop  Jewel,  igainAt  whom,  be- 
tween 1561  and  1567,  he  wrote  seven  pieces."  He  died 
in  1578.  See  Life  qfJiteet;  ZSriA  Lttten;  Bumcl, 
fyformotvm,  i,  STi;  W001I,  Allma  Oximirraa,  voL  i; 
Dndd,  Ckarrk  HiH. :  Ptince,  Worihiri  0/  Dtroo  ;  Chal- 
men,  Gmeral  Biog.  Dkt. ;  Hotrii,  £a:bi.  Biog.  voL  v. 

Haidoala  (l{ARii[itNL'a),JeA.-<,aJesuit,oneof  the 
moet  learned,  but  moat  eccentric  membera  of  hia  order, 
was  bom  AD.  IC46.  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany.  His  par- 
adoxes on  ancient  history  arc  well  known,  and  had  their 
origin  chieHy  in  tbe  vanity  which  prompted  him  lo  ob- 
tain celebrity  at  any  coal.  He  endeavored  lo  prove 
that  the  j£n«d  ucribed  to  Virgil,  and  the  odea  attrib- 
uted to  Horace,  were  really  composed  by  eome  monks 
during  the  Middle  Ages!  He  edited  an  edition  of  the 
Councils  to  the  year  1714  (1!  vols.  fnL),  which  ia  much 
esteemed.  See  Conciua.  This  may  appear  singular, 
considering  thai  Hardouin  looked  upon  all  councils  pre- 
ceding that  of  Trent  aa  aupposititiuus.  Father  Brun, 
of  the  Oraloiy,  knowing  the  opinions  of  ihe  Jesuit  on 
ihatpoint,  asked  him  one  daj-,"  How  did  it  happen  that 
you  published  an  edition  of  Ihe  Councils?"  Hardouin 
answered,  "Only  God  aiul  I  know  thai."  He  died  al 
the  College  orst.Linuisrari8.Scpt. 3, 1739.  His  moM 
noted  work  is  bis  CAnmolKiiia  fx  fi'vmmt  jinliguis  ra- 
lilula  ProlHrio  A  Ktmmt  Hrrodiadam  (Paris,  169S, 
4tii),  in  which  he  labors  tn  show  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  n-ritingB  ascribed  10  the  ancients  are  wholly 
spurious.  He  wrote  also  CkroKito^a  Vtl.  Teitam/nli 
(Paris,  1697,  4to)  ■.—Camnietaaritu  n  Aor.  Tm.  (Amst. 
1741,  foL)  -.—lit  tifu  Paradiii  Terratru  DiiquUUia  (in 
his  edit,  of  Pliny)  -^PUnii  IHBoria  A'nfwrofw  (in  Ihe 
Delphin  classics)  :—()pmi  nAtfn  (l709,l<iL).  Hia  C^ 
era  Omnia  (Amsterdam,  173S,  foL)  conlauia  some  cutioua 
pieces,  among  which  are  his  Pirudo-  Virgitiut,  Pitudo- 
//ritv'iiif,  and  especially  bis  ilrlniM«r<,  against  Jaiise- 
nius,  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Quesnel,  Des  Cartes,  etc 
A  poflthumous  work  of  his,  Prolfffomfna  ad  CfTuuram 
Sniplorvm  Vrttnm  (1766, 8vo),  contains  his  full  theory 
of  the  production  of  the  clasoca  by  the  monks  of  Ihe 
Uiddle  Ages-  See  V.OuHa, Elot/ft  dt  guflgtiet  auftvrt 
JroHfaii ;  Moreri,  Grand  Dili,  hitter. ;  Dupin,  Bibl.  da 
aulnrt  rodit.  xix,  109;  Joam.  dtt  Srtranli,  June,  1786, 
P.SS6;  March,  17a7,p.SS8;  January-April.l738,p.fi79; 
La  Croze.  Diurri.  hid.  tur  dittrt  tvjrU,  p.  S81 ;  Hoefer, 
KDm.Biog.Gf*iraU,  xxiil,a57. 

BardtiHERMA:'!!  voN  ukh.    See  Hermakii. 

Hardvviok,  CRAitLES,  a  miniatcr  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Slingsby,  Yorkshire,  September  IS, 
1881.  At  fifteen  years  of  af^  be  liecame  pupil  assistant 
teacher  in  Thornton  Grammar-school,  and  in  1888  be 
was  made  assislant  tutor  in  Ihe  acsdemy  at  Miltnn.  In 
1840  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  (t^lha- 
rine's  Hall),  graduating  in  1M4  aa  firet  senior  optime. 
In  1846  he  obtained  a  fillowBhip  in  Catharine's  Hall;  in 
1851  he  waa  appointed  Cambridge  preacher  al  Ihe  Chap- 
el Royal.  Whilehall;  andm  1858,  profeetor  of  divinity 
ui  Queeu'a  College,  Birmingham,  which  office  he  held 
oidy  for  a  few  months.  Li  1865  lie  was  made  ledurer 
in  divinity  in  King's  College,  Canibriilgr,  and  "  Chris- 
lion  Advocate."  In  fulfilling  Ihe  lalltr  office,  he  pro- 
pared  a  work  (incomplele,  but  yet  of  great  value  10  the 
new  science  of  Comparative  'Theology),  under  the  title 
Chriti  ami  olhrr  Jltiiilrri  1  an  Iliiloricol  Inquiry  into 
iwrof  nfihe  rkirfPoTnllililnt  andConlnuli  betirrfti  Cirtt- 
liamly  and  Iht  Riliyioiii  St/ilftat  it/lhe.  AtKirnl  it'orld 
(London  and  Cambridge,  !d  edit.  1H53,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo). 
During  a  mimmer  tour  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  the 
P>-renK«,  Aug.  18, 1859.  Ilia  literary  activity  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  accnmpanied  by  thorough  Kholaiship 
and  accuracy.  Besides  editing  a  number  of  works  lar 
the  Cniversity  press  and  for  the  Percy  Society,  he  pujuj 
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llahnl  the  fbllowing,  which  acB  Ukel;  to  hold  ■  donblc 

plice  ill  Iboalogiod  liUratim,  vit,  A  HiMory  of  At  Thir- 
Ig-mie  Artida  (Cambridge,  IS61 ;  2d  ed.  rei-ised,  I8fi9 ; 
rqirialal  in  Philvldpbui,  12nia)  i—Twaily  Seraumi/or 
Town  Cmgrtsaliont  (1858,  a.  8vo):— 1  llUtorg  oflht 
Ckrisliaa  ChurrJi,  Middle  Age  (Cambridge,  1863,  fcp. 
8vo)  i—A  IliUary  of  tie  Ckrutiati  Ciurth  during  the 
B-Jomalitm  (Cimbrid((e,  1866,  fcp.  8¥o).—5'l«(A  prrfix- 
fj  to  Kcond  cdilioH  of  Christ  wtd  olher  Miuteri  (1869). 

Hardj,  irathaiilel,  D.D.,  ui  English  didne.  wu 
kini  in  London  in  1C18!  wueduciled  mi  MtgdalEn  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  became  nctor  of  St  Uiouis  Bwh,  Londoii. 
He  waa  a  dedded  Koyaliat,  and  yet  remaiiwd  a  popular 
preacher  during  the  Commonweallh.  In  166U  he  be- 
came archdeacon  uf  Lewes  and  dean  of  Hwhealer.  He 
died  in  1670.  Hia  pubUcationa  are,  ThtfirMi  EptUlf  of 
John  uafobM  and  applied  (Lond.  1666,  4to)  -.—Semote 
miolemaOmuioiu  (Loniloil,1658,4to)  :— Smmmoii  Ike 
Fireafljmdm{UaiA.l<XG,iU>).—Di^ng,C3iiap.Bib' 
liographica,  \,  1394. 

Hardy,  Robert  Bpanco,  an  English  Heihodiii 
iDis>ianaiy,wa9  bom  at  Preston,  LancaahicCiJuly  t,I80S, 
■nd  was  tniued  in  Lhehoiueorhiei{iuidfatheT,a  print- 
er and  bookseller  in  York.  In  1825  he  waa  admitted  to 
the  Dritish  Conference,  and  appointed  missionary  to  C«y- 
Ion,  in  which  flelrl  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for  twen- 
ty-three year.v  In  1862  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  South  Cevlun  Klission.  To  the  ordinary  la- 
bors of  a  missionary'Mr.  Hanly  added  an  amount  of  lit- 
erary activity  auificicnt  to  have  occupied  the  whole  life 
of  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  thai  he 
and  his  eolleagiie  Gof^rly  (q.  r.)  have  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  anil  upon  Pali  lii- 
erature,  than  all  other  English  writers  Hia  culture, 
in  the  course  of  his  studies,  became  rrry  wide ;  he  read 
Latin,  (ireek,  Hebrew,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Sin- 
ghalese; and  bin  acquaintance  with  the  Pali  and  Sans- 
crit was  not  only  large,  but  accurate.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  returned  to  England,  and  acrved  as  minis- 
ter <m  several  important  circuits,  lie  died  at  Heading- 
ley,  Yorkahirc,  April  16, 1868.  At  the  time  of  his  mor- 
tal neizure  he  wss  engaged  upon  a  work  entitled  Chrii- 
tinnify  and  Buddhism  compared.  His  moat  important 
publications  are  tjulrm  .Vonachiim,  aa  A  KowX  of  the 
Origin,  Ijuet,  Ditciplinr,  Siierrd  Wiilinfft,  etc.  of  the  Or- 
der nf  MtndiavUi  foundrd  bn  Gotama  Buddha  (London, 
1850,  Svo)  i—A  UunualofBuddhiim  in  ill  Modem  Dc- 
relopmttU,  traiulaledfrom  Staghalue  MSS.  (Loud.  1853, 
8vn)  :~-The  Legmdi  and  Theories  oflkt  Euddhiwli  am- 
pared  teilh  History  and  Sdenct  (18A7,  cr.  Svo).—  IFeiJty 
(ia.l/i>ui/»,1868,p.!5. 

Hardy,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
IT20,  and  eilucated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow.  He  waa  for  many  j-ean  rec- 
tor uf  Ulikenham,  SuRalk,  and  died  in  1793.  He  pub- 
li^ed  A'li'ure  aid  Hnds  of  the  Eucharist  (London,  17M, 
HvoJ  -^-Frincipiil  Prophecies  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  nm- 
pared  and  erplaiaed  t^ndxir^  1770, 8vo) : — Xorum  Test. 
Oraeum  cam  ichotiis  Ih/ciogicis,  etc.  (3d  ed,  Lond.  1620, 
2  voK  8t-o),  the  aniujtatians  in  which  are  chiefly  taken 
Cniin  Poole's  Synopsis.— Darling,  Cudop.  BtbUographiai. 
1,1393. 

Ha^e  (ni:^:;,  ame'btth;  according  to  Doehart 
[//ktcm.  i,  994],  from  mst,  to  crop,  and  S""?, /rui(; 
AraliL  arnrb  and  Syr.  ameio,  a  hart ,-  Sept.  xotfiOfpiX- 
Xiot  and  ^airuiraiii',  Vulg.  trpus  and  chirrogrglias,  both 
vcjMons  interchanging  it  with  "  coney")  oocms  in  Lev. 
xi,  t;,  and  Ueut.  xW,  7,  and  in  both  instances  it  is  pn>- 
hibited  from  being  uaed  aa  food  because  it  chews  the 
cud,  although  it  has  not  the  hoof  divided.  But  the 
haro  belongs  to  an  order  of  mamniala  totally  disliiici 
from  the  niminanlia,  which  are  all,  without  exception. 
Uaulca,  the  camel's  hoof  alone  offering  a  partial  modill- 
cation  (Ehrenberg,  M-imnudia,  pt.  ii).  The  stomach  of 
Todenta  is  single,  and  the  motion  of  the  mouth,  except- 
ing when  they  niasticate  some  amall  portjon  of  food  re- 


served in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  is  mon  that  of  the 

lipe,  when  in  a  state  of  repoae  the  animala  are  engageii 
in  working  the  inrisor  teeth  upon  each  other.  Thii 
practice  is  a  neceasary  condition  of  existence,  fur  the 
friction  keeps  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  beyond  a  proper  length.  Ai 
hares  do  not  eubaist  on  hard  subalancea,  like  most  of  the 
genera  of  the  order,  but  on  tender  shoots  and  grasses, 
they  have  more  cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constanl 
craving,  to  abrade  their  teeth;  and  this  they  do  in  a 
manner  which,  combined  with  the  slight  trituration  of 
the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeka,  even  modern  writ- 
en,  not  loologiata,  have  mialakai  for  real  mminatiaa. 
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Physiological  investigation  having  fully  d 
these  queslioiu,  it  follows  tliat,  botli  with  regard  to  the 
ahaphan  ("coney")  and  the  hart,  we  sliould  under- 
stand the  origiiial  in  the  above  paaaagea,  rendered 
"chewing  the  cud,"  as  merely  ini|>lying  a  second  mas- 
tication, more  or  leas  complete,  and  not  neceeaaiily  that 
faculty  of  true  ruminants  which  derives  its  name  ftoo 
a  power  to  draw  up  aliment  aJler  deglutition,  wboi 
worked  into  a  ball,  from  the  lint  stomach  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  to  submit  it  to  a  >ec«id  grinding  ptt>- 
eeas.  The  act  of"  chewing  the  cud' and  "  re-chewing' 
being  considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacral 
lawgiver,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of  tci- 

it  wai  then  understood  (compare  tlichaelis,  AmnerL  ail 
lac).     It  may  be  added  that  a  similar  opinion,  and  coo- 
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sequent  rejection  of  the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  who  derived  their  origin,  or  thrit 
doctrines,  from  ■  fihemitic  source  i  and  that,  among 
others,  it  existed  among  the  British  Celts,  probably 
even  before  they  hail  any  inten»ur«  with  Pb<enician 
merchanUi.  Thia  the  Turks  and  Armenians  alatain 
from  iu  flesh  (Tavemicr,  7'rn(W»,iii,  154),  also  the  Ara- 
bians (ttuasell's  .1  friifiu,  ii,  20),  ami  e\ta  the  Ureeks  acd 
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baoa  amidad  it  (Htraunn.ad/.iinini.a>iHmt.twf.p. 
US:  P.Cst«lUn./A(«(rwm,iu,6,inUivnav.rj(uaKr. 
EX)  on  mnitiirv  ^^roumla  (Arutulle,  IlitJ^  Anim^  iv,  5; 
n»j-.  li.  A-.  liviii,  79) ;  Uil  the  UnUwIn,  who  h*™  ■ 
pBoJiB  nude  uf  (Inwiiig  il,  UE  fund  uC  iu  tlah. 

Tboi  are  Ivo  distiDcC  gjiecia  uf  hu«  iii  Syrii:  one, 
Zd^BJ  N^ncii^u,  or  Syruui  hur,  a«mr]y  equal  in  nize  to 
Ikt  AMUDOD  European,  having  Che  fui  ochr^'  buff;  aiid 
l/fn  Umailiaa,  or  ban;  of  the  [Inert,  tnulki  and 
tavniik.  Itwy  raidc  in  Ihe  lucalilies  iiulical«l  by 
ttcir  uirial  namo,  and  are  dittinguiahed  rmm  Ihc  com- 
mm  hare  by  a  fptmtti  length  of  earn,  and  a  black  tail 
viik  whiio  fringe.  There  U  fuuiui  iu  l£^^pt,  and  high- 
B  1^1  ihc  XiJe.  a  Ihini  tpecia,  re[inMnl«l  iu  the  uut- 
Im  paiDlin^  on  ancient  nxmumeiita,  but  lint  culured 
■iik  that  dclicac;  af  tint  required  fur  diilinguishiiig  it 
Irm  the  oiheiH,  exc«pling  that  it  aiHiearB  tn  be  marked 
vilh  ii.r  Uack  upecLlfi  which  chaiacteriie  Ibe  exist- 
iiC  aprrin.  The  ancient  Egyptiaoa  couned  it  with 
j^ylMmiwia  aa  wa  do»  and  ■ometinids  captured  it  alli'e 
■d  kqn  ii  in  cages.    *■  Ham  arc  so  iiiealifiil  in  the 


Aaetft  Bgjptlan  carrjlng  Hare*.  Frum  Uie  Monomenta. 
Hwa*  «r  Ateppo^"  aai-a  Dr.  RumcH  (ii,  I&8). "  that  it 
aamt  Buennnion  thing  to  ace  (he  c«nllemcn  who  went 
la  a  qmtii^  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  Hre 
blMv  hanf;  in  iriumpb  at  the  ginha  of  Ihe  aervanta' 
hNHk,"      Han*  are  bonlcd  in  Syria  with  greyhound 

Hu«,  Angiutaa  VTUUam  (brother  of  JdUui 
OmHis.  «w  below),  wu  bom  in  I7M,  t-railualed  at  O^- 
InL  became  felknr  of  New  Ctdkge,  aiid  in  IR39  rector 
tf  Akni  Banxa,  Wiltshire.  In  cnnjunctkn  with  his 
taHhrr,  he  wrote  Gaata  al  Tntk  (Sil  cd.  Land.  I»i7,  t 
nK  Ifkno).  He  alao  paUiibed  Srrmau  la  a  Co»»lrg 
nmjugutien  (London,  4th  ed.  ItfSS,  7th  cd  1851 ;  New 
Tak.  IHO,  (tvo),  which  are  modeli  of  dear  and  practi- 
alAnuiaeliini  the  pulpit    He  died  in  1834  at  Kome. 

Bare.  Bdirard,  an  Engliah  Methodiit  miniMer, 
■■  boea  at  Hull  Sept.  19, 1771,  and  received  his  eariy 
■*rMi  n  mdiw  Hihier,  author  of  the  Clmrrh  ffutory. 
Harim  •  Inm  rnr  the  aca,  b«  became  a  nilor,  and  in 
17H,vhile  ■  ahip-boy,  wai  converted,  and  began  to  hold 
ll^Onl■  aei  i  k»a  among  the  aailon.  During  the  French 
«K  b*  waa  iwioa  taken  priaoner ;  and  after  hia  aecond 
a  JMJUM.  in    1796,  he   abandoned  the  aea.     He  waa 

Chaphin  l'<90,aDdfDctwenlyyEan  waianaccept^Ie 
Bd  (Hihlnl  otniMer  of  the  GoapeL  His  last  station 
na  I^ed&  He  died  of  conwmptiun  at  Exeur  In  the 
VM^  of  I8in.  Hare  was  ■  clear  and  forcible  writer, 
ad  fdmii  aeveral  vahiable  apokigetical  and  contro- 
^>m1  watkM  on  Hetbodiit  doctrine.  Perhapa  the  most 
■^■TMl  of  ihaaaie^  Trratite  im  Ikr Ser^ural />ik- 
a^v  ■/  JaUiJkalim  (U  ed.,  with  PreTace  by  T.  Jack- 
■B,  liadun,  18S9,  13md:  aba  reprinted  in  Kew  York, 
ttaa).  f<ec  alao  Sfnmm  fnUuAnf /nrn  «u  Maim- 
wT^ii.  war*  a  Mmoir  i/llan  bf  JatrjJi  ftntai  (Lou- 
Im^Um^H-mlirm JlmitH,iaW;  L^tofDr.Jaba 


3  HAUK 

Hare,  Francl*,  biiht^  of  Chichester,  was  bom  n 
London  about  1U6A.  Me  studitd  at  Eliin  and  at  King'* 
College,  Cambridge;  and,  having  been  employed  u  tu- 
tor tu  lord  Blandfurd,  aon  of  the  duke  of  Msrlbopnigh, 
the  latter  cauaed  him  to  be  appuinleil  {general  ch^ilain 
or  the  army.  In  ciiusci)ueiice  of  services  rendered  tfl 
the  Whig  party,  be  was  successivelv  made  dean  of 
Worcester  in  1708,  of  St.  Paul's  in  I72G,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  17S1,  and  tratuferreil  in  the  same  year  to  the 
see  of  Chichester.  He  died  ui  1740.  He  »TOt«  a  woA 
on  Tkt  Dijicullia  and  llaammytmrnlt  atlmdmg  tlie 
Siitdy  oftht  ScripOira  m  Ikt  Wiiy  ii/pricalt  Judgmenl. 
which  was  condemned  for  its  tendency  to  eceptieitai. 
He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  Boot  of  Ptabai,  n  the  lit- 
bmr,  put  tKlu  Ihi  origimil  potlical  Metre  (I'salnwrum 
Liber  in  VerMculos  metiicc  Divisus,  LoiicL  l7a6,evo),an 
auempt.now  deemed  hopclcsa,  to  reduce  Hebrew  poetry 
10  metre,  in  which  be  was  defended  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  assailed  by  Dr.  Lowlh.  His  Wotit  were  published 
in  4  valf.8vD  (Lond.l74e),  cantaining,  besdes  the  writ- 
ings above  nwned,  a  number  of  Sennont.  See  Chal- 
mun,  Gmrral  Sins. Did. ;  Ailibonc,  Didionory  of  At- 
Ihart,  i,  786. 

Hare,  Jnliiu  Charles,  one  of  the  brighteat  oma- 
menls  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  century, 
was  bum  Sept.  IB,  1795,  at  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  tua 
father  being  lord  of  the  nunor.  After  a  brilliant  prep- 
aration at  the  Charter  House,  he  went  lo  Cambridge  in 
I812,where  he  graduated  RA.  1816,  M.A.  1819,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Hurstmonceux  (the  advowson  of  which  was  in 
his  own  family)  in  1SS2;  was  coUaied  tu  a  prebend  at 
Chicheeter  in  1851 ;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewea 
1^  bishop  Otter  in  IS40 ;  and  nominated  one  of  her  maj- 
cMy'a  chai>Uins  iu  1853.  He  died  at  the  rectorv,  Jan. 
23,1855. 

In  1837  he  published  the  fltst  edition  of  Guatei  at 
Truth,  but  hia  name  was  first  distinguished  in  the  liter- 
ary world  aa  one  of  the  lransUtorBofNiebuhr'a//urory 
ofRimie,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.Connop  Thirlwall,  tbe 
present  IMshop  of  St.  David's.  Their  Feraion  was  made 
from  the  second  German  edition,  which  materially  dif- 
fered frnm  the  flist,  and  it  was  first  published  in  the 
year  18S8.  It  extendi  to  the  Hist  and  second  rolumca 
oidy  of  the  standard  English  edition ;  Ihe  third  and 
fbunh  were  translated  b;'  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Schmitz.  In  IBSSHr-Hare  published,atCaiii- 
briilgc,/!  Vbuhealwn  i/NiebuhT'iHiUoty  ofRoarfnm 
Ihe  Chargtt  iff  the  QiiarlfTlg  Retine.  Archdeacon  Hare's 
published  works  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
yearn.  The  most  important  of  them  are,  The  ChUdm 
of  Light:  a  Sermon  for  Advent  (Camtoidge,  1828,  Sto): 
— Scnnoiu  prtached  br/ore  Ihr  l/mttr$its  n/'Cambridge 
(Feb.  1BB9):— Tie  Vidors  of  Failh.md  oiktr  Setmom 
(Cambridge,  1840,  8vo) ;— rfa  Better  PmipKti  nf  fia 
Ckardi:  a  Charge  (\IUO):—SfrmoiuprtrKhedal  Hum- 
Jivxtcnx  Church  (1811, 8vo;  M  vuL  1849):— r**  I'mlt 
HftheChurti:  a  Sermon  preaehrd  before  IheCkichnta- 
Piocrtan  Aaoeiation  (1845,  8vo)  -—The  Miaien  oflht 
Comforter,  and  other  Senmmi,  with  Nottt  (1846, 2  vols. 
Svo;  Anwr.  edit.  Boston,  1864,  ISmo):— ^jte  Jfrow  of 
Unity  !  a  Charge,  mlh  Kotei,  eiptdaUy  on  Ihe  Itulilutitm 
of  the  AtigtitoH  Bithoprie  at  jerutalem  (1847,  8ro): — 
A  Jjttter  on  the  Agil/ition  txeiiid  by  the  A)ipointmenl  of 
Dr.  Himpdtn  lo  Ihe  See  of  Hertford  (1818, 8vo) :— it/s 
and  Wriivigi  if  John  Sterling  (1818,  2  vols,  12mo)>~ 
Gueuei  al  Truth,  bg  fmo  Brolher$  (3d  ediu  1818, 2  vols. 
IRmn)  -.—The  Conleil  rith  Rome,  eipedallg  ia  reply  to 
Dr.  AVimiaa  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) :—  Viadicalion  of  Lather 
(Loud.  1854,  8vo).  This  but  is  a  book  of  vigorous  con- 
troveiTi-,  and  refutes,  both  on  critical  and  moral  grounds, 
the  charges  brought  agunst  the  memory  of  Luther  by 
Hallam,  Newman,  Ward,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
These  writers  ate  handled  by  Hare  wiih  great,  but  not 
unjuat  severity.  There  are  two  admirable  articles  on 
Hare,  giving  a  candid  and  Judicious  criticism  ofhis  ca- 
'-  -      atnlvenialiB^  and  theologian,  in 
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dM  Mnhodiit  Quarftrb,  RfTinv,  April  and  Juljr.  1816  i 
^produced  by  the  uUhur,  Rer.  J.  H.  Rigg,  in  hli  Mod- 
on  AagUain  Tktohgg  (Lonckin.  I8&H,  limu).  See  ■!» 
GaitUmatt'i  Magaaar,  April,  1855;  auarlaif  SarinB 
(LuiiJon),July,1866;  BluctvowTt  Masaime,xiiai,i»! ; 
Allibone,  i>>c^uwiry  iffAvUon,  i,T8£. 

HUffl  (Htb.  with  the  art.  Aa-Ilant',  ^M'lnn,  (li- 
miwaf  nfGod;  Sept.  ru  d^q^t ,  Vulg.  /t  rM,  EdkI.  Vera, 
"the  titir,"  nuug.  "  Huel"),  ■  figuntire  nanH!  fijr  the 
allarafbunit-oRering  (E»li.  idiii,  IS,  flntduue), called 
(in  I  he  last  dauM  and  in  ver.  16)  AlUKl.  (EnfcL  Venion 
■bo  "allaO-  "Juniui  explaina  it  of  the  iaxapa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oSeiiog,  covcied  tn-  the  net- 
work on  which  tbe  aacrificee  were  placed  over  the  burn- 
ing wood.  Tbii  expUaation  Gvaeniua  adopts,  ami  Iningi 
ftiTward  as  ■  parallel  the  Arab,  ireh, '  a  health  or  tirc- 
plaee,'  akin  to  tbe  Heh.  *l4i(,  lir, '  light,  Bame.'  Fuiu 
lltindiD,t.v.j  derives  itfroni  an  unuaedroot  K^n.Aard, 
*  to  glow,  bum,'  with  the  tomination  -ef ,-  but  the  only 
autliority  fur  the  root  a  iu  presiuaed  exiNence  in  the 
word  llarrL  Ewald  (Die  Pnpinrm  ibt  A.B.ii,  S78} 
MentiHee  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  tcfeis  them  both  [»  a  nwt 
rnX,  arah,  akin  to  I^X,  iy^ 

SeeHot'RE;  PoLYOAnr. 


H&rBii,  IsATi  i>K,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at 
ValenciEnnei  about  1540.  Wiule  yet  a  youth  he  weul 
lo  Geneva,  where  he  wu  well  received  1^  Calvin.  He 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  reformer  <l564),and 
was  fur  eighteen  yean  a  ProleMant  minister  in  wveral 
dtita.  He  finally  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
■t  Antwerp,  Hatch  3, 1&80,  and  preached  at  Venloo,  Co- 
logne, Aix-la-ChapcUe,  Nancy,  etc  HeretumeilloCal- 
tiniam  in  1610,  and  died  about  \f,ia.     He  wrote  Brirf 

Jiu»  lfarfH,jiutit  mnitlrr,  de  quitter  lit  rrligiim  prilen- 
dot  ri/ormif,  pour  K  rangtr  an  ffirrm  de  Vt^ie  ail&a- 
liqut,  etc  {Anvera,  iaS7, 1  Smo) ;— thirteen  Calidiita  con- 
In  Calein  rt  Itt  ailnnitia  (Nancy,  1699,  IJmo) :— fVo- 
/tuian  calholiqve  de  Jean  Ifiiim  (Nancy,  1599,  l2roo) : 
— Epitrr  rt  Setaande  cAmtiame  de  Jem  Hurrn  a  Am- 
Iroue  Wiile,  mMufiv  drt  ainaigen  trabna  retiret  en  la 
villr,  iTA  it-la-Clinpetie  (Nancy,  1599,  limn).  See  C«l- 
met,  BB^  dr  iMmiine,  p.  476 ;  Huefer,  A'aur.  Biog.  Gett- 
Jriu!r-,x!dii,SSa 

Hm'rsph  {Mth-Charrph',  qnn.  plnoKllff  off;  Sept, 
'Apti'  V.  t.  'Apiii),  the  "father" 'of  Belh-Gader,  anil 
''■on''of  Calebof  Judahby  oneof  hislejptiraate  wives 
(I  Chnin.  ii,  51).  aC  cir.  161!.  llie  patronymic 
"  Haruphile"  (q.  v.)  seems  to  connect  this  with  H.ibipii. 

Hareseth.    Soe  Kib-Habeseth. 

HsrestL    See  Km-HABBSii. 

HarMfaa.    See  Tki^Haresiia. 

Ha'retb  (Heb.  Cke'reih,  TTTi,  the  form  r^n,  ChS.: 
reft,  is  on  account  of  the  pause-accent;  proULq.  cj^'rii 
a  Aickn  :  Sept.  XapiJ  t.  r.  [it-]  iroAii  [■pparenliy 
reading  ".^S;  so  Joaephus,^iir.  t-i,  i3,4],Vulg.//an>), 
a  wood  (-1J1)  in  the  moanlaina  of  Judah,  where  David 
hid  himself  fn-n)  Saul,  at  Ihe  instance  of  Ihe  prophet 
Uwl  (1  Sam.  xs.'i,  5);  probably  situated  among  the 
hills  west  of  Soeho.    See  Forkbt. 

Harhal'ali  (Heh.  I'hirjayal',  n^n^n,  unl  ofJt- 
howA:  Sept.  'Apoxiof),  the  father  of  L'liiel  "of  Ihe 
guUsmith^~  which  Utter  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jeiuaalem  after  the  Captivi^  (Neh.  iti,  %).  EC  ante 
446 

HkTmw  (2  King*  Hdi,  14).    SeeHASBAH. 

Har'hiU-  (Heh.  Ckartkisr',  -OTm^frmr,  a>  in  DeuL 
xsriii,  22;  Sept,  'Apoi'rp),  one  ol'lhe  Nethi  " 


Hcild.    S«e  Hadid. 


Ha'rim  (Heh.  Charim',  BTin,  for  B''"m,  i.  it  orflj, 
.(fcrf-noeed;  Sept.  'Hpafi,  but  with  many  v.  nr,  opecial- 
1t  Xaptifi  in  1  Chiun.  xxiv.  B,  'Hpi'ft  in  Earn  ii,  89, 
'Ipa>  in  Neh.  x,  5,  and  'Api  in  NeK  vu,  15},  Uie  naow 
of  severd  men,  mostly  abwit  the  time  of  the  Captiritir. 

1.  The  head  of  the  iecond  "couri^  of  prieN*  aa  ar- 
ranged by  DaricI  (1  Chnir.  xxiv,  8).    B.C  1014. 

3.  Apparently  an  Isradite,  whnae  descendants,  to  Iha 
numbei  of  f>^  males,  or  1017  in  all,  returned  flom  Bab- 
ylon with  Zenibbsbel  (Ezra  ii,  32,  39;  N'eh.  vii,  S5,  42. 
But  as  among  these  some  are  eniunemeil  (Eira  s,  11] 
ai  priests  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  those  who  rr- 
nounced  their  (leniile  wives,  and  olhen  (Eara  x,  3t)  ■> 
ordinary  Israelites,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Hartm 
was  not  rather  a  place  whoae  inhabitania  are  hen  spo- 
ken of,  like  otheiB  in  tbe  lame  list.  Accordingly, 
Schwarz  identilies  it  with  a  viUsge  Ckarim,  utuaied, 
■ccordiug  to  him,  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  eight  Kng.  milea 
north-east  of  Jaffa  (Paletl.p.  HI),  lie  probably  n»ana 
ri-Zfaruni-Ali-nin-Aleim  (KoUnaon,  Beiearrhei,  iii,  46), 
but  his  explanation  of  the  compouiHl  name  is  not  si  all 
satisfactory.  A  better  supposition,  perhaps,  is  that  H«- 
rim  in  these  latter  passages  stands  palronymically  aa  a 
represeotatioD  of  the  family,  q.  d.  Bttt-tlariai.  See 
Elam. 

3.  The  father  of  Malchijah,  which  tatter  repaired 
part  nf  Ihe  watle  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui,  11).  aC.  ante 
446.     Perhaps  ideulicsl  with  Nu.  2. 

4.  One  of  Ihe  priests  that  returned  frna  Baliiion 
with  Zenibbabcl  (Neh.  xii,  3,  where  the  name  is  eiven 
as  ItEiii;)];  but  compare  ver.  15,  where  his  son  Ados  ■• 
named).     RC  586.     Ferhspa  the  same  as  Na  8. 

5.  One  of  those  named  Hrst  among  iheBgnersorilM 
sacred  covenant  of  Nehoniah  (Neh.  x,  6).  B.C.  or. 
410.    FerhapeLq.NaS. 

6.  Another,  a  chief  of  the  peo]^  in  the  aame  Uat 
(ver.  £7).  aC  cir.  410.  IVrfaaps  to  be  explained  likv 
No.  2. 

Har'iph  (Heh.  CAoHp*',  E]ilri,  aateiwia/  rain; 
Sept. '.»p!(';i, 'Aprp),  the  name  apparently  of  two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite  whose  desccncbuils  (or  poasibly  a  place 
whose  inhabitants),  lu  Ihe  number  of  1 12,  returiied  boa 
Babylon  with  Zeiubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  34).  In  Ears  ii, 
18,  the  name  is  wrilien  in  the  sj-noni-niaua  form  JoraM. 
&a  ante  586.  Ferhaps  identical  with  Ibe  HABimi  of 
I  Churn,  ii,  Bl.     See  Hablphite. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  sobaciibed  tbe 
covenant  of  lidetity  to  Jehovah  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x,19).  ILCdr.  41U.  Fcrhapa  Ihe  name,  is  here  osilr 
a  patroDyroic  contraction  for  Ben-HaripM.    See  HaRJK. 

Hailay-CIuuiTsllon,  Fraticih  dk,  ■rchhishop 
of  Rouen  and  afterwanla  of  Paris,  «a»  bom  in  the  latter 
city  Aug.  14, 1635.  He  atudinl  at  Ihe  College  of  Na- 
varre, and  was  immediately  a^qmnteil  abbot  nf  Jumi^ges 
by  hia  uncle;  Ihe  archbishnp  of  Kouen,  whom  he  auo 
ceeded  in  olHce,  Dec.  38.  IG5t.  The  louwnesa  of  hia 
monis  ill  Htted  him  for  such  a  poatimi ;  yet,  connectinK 
bimseir  with  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  managed  to  indulge 
his  evil  pmpenuties  without  lonng  hia  creiliL  He  rep- 
lesenled  Ihe  rleij^  at  tbe  cunmalion  of  Louis  XIV  in 
1654,  and  is  aud  to  have  otflriated  at  the  marriage  of 
this  kinn  with  madame  de  Mainteiion.  Hi*  name,  his 
fortune,  and  the  flatteries  he  showereil  upon  Ihe  ki»t[ 
caused  him  to  lie  made  arehlnihop  of  Talis  Jan.  3.  I6TI, 
and  he  recriveil  numerous  other  marks  of  Ihe  roj-al  tt- 
ror.  Hedied  at  Conflaiu,where  he  ponenedatine  c*> 
late,  Aug.  6,  1695.  A  ready  eloqtience  was  Joined  iu 
him  ta  great  ambitioa,  the  ulmott  want  of  iirinciplest 
and  great  intolerance.  At  Dieppe,  wliere  he  was  mas 
ler  aa  temporal  lord,  he  obliged  the  I'roleatanta  In  cooM 
lo  Ihe  cathHlral  and  li<«i  lo  the  sermona  he  deliveml 
as  •piritual  InnL  He  was  one  of  Ihe  prime  movers  of 
the  revocation  uf  Ihe  edict  of  Nantea.  Although  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  very  fond  of  mak- 
ing speeches,  none  of  hi*  discourse*  were  puUished.  Ha 
publiabed,  Inwcver, 


fint  of  dltba  ^voda  bclil  b7  hit  pndecctKin.  ,  See 
U^Billfc  ■''it  it  Marias  V"- 1^^  'tt^)  '•  Sevign^,  IM- 
m(l>IB),  x,lil,  llt))i  B«uMt,//uif.  ill!  yimrlam  (id 
<l.).i,fl,W:  )loid'er,A«rr.Atiy.(;Mniir,xxiii,403. 

Hvloti  wiioBB,  rtc_  wc  MraiB  lued  wrnwwlut  pro- 
■anmidj'  in  Ibe  Anlh.  Ven.  for  Nvcral  Hctk  wordi  uf 
vidclr  tUAnnl  import. 

L  Hiopwiy  njit  {loiMjl',  jMtftidplo  from  nij.topfajr 
lb  iarfcr,  sipt,  riVivq.VulK.  MmUru',  both  th«e  Utter 
torn  itffmng  to  pnMiiluiion  fur  nrtxmiry  motivw), 
«Uc4  ocCTin  traqiKMly,  and  ii  often  rendered  in  oui 

(ica.  itxiiv,  31,  etc.,  and  miMliiDea,  without  (pptrent 
iMKa  fiv  Ibe  change,  by  Ibc  lecaiul,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
I7,nd<(nwbcra.  lQtiaLxxxviu,ia,thewonlian9'iT, 
*hu1o(,*which,howeva,bMDnm  chang«d  lo  ni^lp, 
■■hailM,''in  vera.  11,32,  which  m(■n^ liUrally,  a  rvnK- 
(nM  avnan,  a  rnnale  (perhap*  prieMeas)  devoted  to 
inMilution  in  honor  of  mne  ttatAai  idoL  ThediUinc- 
ti«n  ahnw*  that  Jodab  mppowd  Tamar  to  be  a  htalhm  : 
tW  bat,  iberHbre,  do  not  prove  that  proalitution  wa* 
tbra  pnnunl  between  Ufbrtm. 
Thai  Ihii  Dundilion  of  peraona  exittcd  in  the  eaiiieM 
M  of  tociely  ii  deal  fmm  (ten.  xxxviii,  15.     From 
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iiBe  ptruUir  to  barkilg.  Juilab  thought  Tamai  to  be 
Kti>  'irraiut  she  had  covered  her  face."  Hr.  Bucking- 
ham mnarkj^  in  reference  to  thia  parage,  tiiat  "the 
o  unreiled  to  tbia  clay'  ( Traveli  hi 
It  ii  contended  by  Jahii  and  olh- 
tniEiai  m  ancient  limeaaUfemalea  wore  the  veil  (BOi 
ArrtaoLp.  t!7).  ronibly  some  peculiariir  in  the  tize 
rf  the  vfdl,  or  the  mode  of  we«rin)[  it,  may  have  i>cen 
(PtoT.  rii,  10)  the  distinctive  drete  of  the  harbil  at  that 
period  (aee  Ne*  Tnnslaliun,  by  the  Rev.  A.  De  .Sola, 
eK,p.  ll«,91B-9).  The  priest"  and  the  high-ptieat 
wen  (brtudden  to  take  a  wife  thatwaa  (hnd  btru,  Lev. 
xii,  M)  a  harlot.  Jovphoa  extends  the  law  to  lU  the 
Kelrm,  and  arona  lo  |[niund  it  on  the  prohiUtion 
iffbM  oUaiians  arisnp  from  prostitution,  Deut.  xxiii,  IS 
(Jar.ir.H.iS).  ThecclebtatcdeaaeafKahabhaabeen 
■Mcb  ilebaied.  She  ia,  indeea,cal]ed  by  the  word  oni- 
•Dy  sKnifyniK  tiariot  (Josh,  ii,  I :  vi,  IT ;  Sept.  nyn-q ; 
Val^  mrrrlrix:  tad  in  Heb.  xi,3I ;  James  ii,  !&);  but 
it  has  been  alleinpled  to  show  that  the  word  may  mean 
sa  ionknper.  See  Ratiab.  If,  Ivowcver,  there  were 
oHi  pmona,  coniwkrinK  what  we  know  of  Canaanitish 
■onb  rL«-.  xviii,  ZT),  we  may  conclude  that  thry 
na]d,ifwaa>en,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  next  in- 
Mocf  introducea  the  epithet  of'Mrange  wnman."  It 
m  the  case  of  Jephlhah'i  mother  (Judg.  xi,  i),  who  ia 
idto  called  a  harlot  (riipni ;  mrrrtra) ;  but  the  epithet 
r*^RK  nTK  {f$tikfrffk),'^tfrtaige  woman,**  ^merely  do- 
9K^/9mt/m  frtracHim^  Josephua  saya  |f  vo^  npi  Tti* 
m^ipf, "  ■  stranKCT  by  the  moiher'a  aide."  The  mss- 
lolir  deimp«km  in  Pror.  vii.  0,  ele.  mav  poaribly  be  that 
•faiatudoDedwrTvif  woman  (ver.  19.  20),  or  of  the 
■fiatatims  of  a  courtesan, "  fair  speech,"  under  such  a 
iwiiaaiiiit.  The  nuxlure  of  relitnoua  oljsen-ances  (ver. 
Hi  iFiMi  iHusaaled  by  the  fact  that  "  the  Roda  are  ac- 
ndy  wonhipfied  hi  many  Oiiental  brolheta,  and  frag- 
tteatn  of  the  olferinits  discribuleil  amonfr  the  frequent- 
«n"  ( Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commnl.  ad  lot).  The  represen- 
(■■•«  (^TTn  by  Knlnmon  ia  no  itoubt^miM  upon  facta, 
Md  thmton  titowt  tbst  in  bis  time  pnalilules  plied 
■hiirirade  in  the  "streets"  (t>niv.  vii,  W.  ix,  U,  etc.; 
Jtt.iii.l-.  Eak.Kri,21,2&Sl).  As  regaids  the  fssh- 
■oaa  iavntved  in  the  practice,  Hinilar  outward  mariu 
•■a  to  have  attenM  its  earliest  formi  lu  those  which 
•«  trace  t»  (he  daaical  writen,e.g.  a  distinctive  dresa 
«d  a  ant  by  thr  wBv.«ide  ((ien.  xxxviii,  H  i  compare 
Kxek.  xvi.  16,  35:  Bar.  vi,  U;  Pctton.  Arb.  Sal.  xvi; 
•■■TV.  Ti,llX  felL:  Dnuetaei.laafcr>.  ^ncr.  Excxxiv). 
Pabtk  miictag  ia  the  stteets  occurs  akn  (Isa.  xxiii,  16; 
Eeelw.Li,4>.     TbsM  who  thua  piddiahed  their  infamy 
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were  of  the  wont  repute ;  other*  had  hDuaea  af  r*soit, 
and  both  elaaaea  seem  lo  have  been  known  among  the 
Jewa  (Piov.  vii,  8-12;  xxiii,!ffl;  Ecclua.  ix,  7,  8) ;  tbe 
two  women,  1  Kings  iii,  lG,lived  aa  (ireek  betciw  some- 
timeadid,  in  a  house  together  (Smith,  ZttiT.  6r.  andHo- 
rnan  Amt.  t,  v.  Hetiera).  The  baneful  faacinsfion  ea- 
cribed  to  them  in  Prov.  i-ii,  21-28,  may  bo  compared 
with  whst  Chardin  aaya  of  umilar  effects  amonn  the 
young  nobility  of  Pet^  ( l-'sso^u  en  Firte,  i,  163,  ed. 
17]  I), as  also  may  Luke  xi-,BO,  f^  the  auma  Uvished  on 
them  (ii.  162).  In  earlier  limes  the  price  of  a  kid  ia 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii),  and  great  wealth  donbllMB 
Bometimes  accrued  tn  them  (Rzek.  xvi,33,S9;  xxiii,26). 
But  lust,  as  distinct  from  gain,  appears  as  the  induce- 
ment in  Prov.  vii,  H,l&  (see  Dougtaei  Anal.  Sact:ti 
loc),  where  the  Wctim  ia  further  allured  by  a  promised 
aacriAdal  banquet  (romp.  Ter.  A'un.  iii,B),  The  "har- 
lots" arc  claaeed  with  "  publicans."  aa  thoee  who  lav  un- 
der the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.T.  (Matt.  xxi,32).'  No 
doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  incmse  of  polygamy, 
and  consequently  lowered  the  eatimste  of  marriage. 
The  rompt  practices  imported  by  Centile  converts  into 
the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other  paaaagea  in  which 
alluNunsIo  the  subject  there  oci<ur,  1  Cor.  v,  1,9, 11;  3 
Cor,  yii,  il ;  1  These,  iv,  3 ;  1  Tim.  i,  10.  The  decree, 
Aclaxv,'2D,haBoccasianeddoublaaB  to  the  meaning  of 
ropviia  there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be 
seen  diacnaaed  at  length  in  Deyling'a  (Msnr.  Svcr.  ii, 
470,  sq.  j  Schiitlgeo,  tlor.  Urbr.  i,  468 ;  ^ncer  and 
Hammond,  a<l  loc  The  eimpleat  tense,  however,  aeema 
Che  most  probable.  The  chikiren  of  aucb  persomi  were 
held  in  contempt,  and  could  not  excrdao  privileges  nor 
inherit  (John  viii,41;  DeuL  xxiii,!;  Judg.  xi,  1,2). 
The  term  "baalanl"  ia  not, however,  applied  loany  ille- 
gitimate nlfipringbom  out  of  wedkick,  but  ia  retlricted 
by  tbe  Itsbbins  to  the  iseue  of  any  conneitioii  within 
the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  law.  A  ntoszer,  accord- 
ing 10  theMishnB()'ti(7nio<A,iv,JS),ia  one,  aaya  K.Aki- 
ha,  who  ia  bom  of  relationt  between  whom  marriage  ia 
forbidden,  tiimeun  the  Temaiiite  aaya  it  ia  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  lo  the  puniahment  of  "cutting 
off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  R  Jnshua,  cvrry  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  in  death  by  the  house  of  judg- 
ment, as,  [or  Instance,  the  offapring  of  adulter}'.  On  the 
geneial  subject,  Michaelis's  hnrt  uf  Mota,  bk.  v,  an. 
J6H;  Seidell,  De  Vr.  U.br.  i,  16;  Ui.  IS;  and  I>t  Jar, 
.Valur.  V.  4,  together  with  Schiitlgen,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted,  may  be  consul  leil. 

Tbe  worda  Sxn"!  niHni,A.V.  "and  they  washed 
bis  armor"  (1  Kinga  xxii,SH),  should  be,"snd  the  har- 
lot* washed,"  which  ia  not  only  the  nslursl  rendering, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Sept.  and  Josephua. 

Since  the  Hebrewa  regarded  Jehovah  a*  the  husband 
of  hia  people,  by  vi  '   '  .... 


i,  1),  t! 
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aphor  in  tbe  Scriptur 
note  defection  on  their  part  from  that  covenant,  and 
rapccisUy  by  the  practice  of  idohtiy.  See  Fornica- 
tion. Hence  the  degeneracy  of  Jeruaatem  ia  ilkulra- 
ml  by  the  n-mbid  uf  a  harlot  (iKa.  i,  31),  and  even  that 
of  heathen  cities,  as  of  Nineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4).  Under 
this  figure  the  pniphct  ETeitiel  delivera  the  trcmen- 
doua  invectives  contained  in  chapi;  xvi,  xxiii.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Hneea  the  illuslntion  is  carried  to  a  start- 
ling extent.  Tlie  prophet  wema  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  take  "a  wife  of  whoredom)  and  children  of 
whoreiloma"  (i,  2),  and  "  to  love  an  adultereea"  (iii,  1). 
11  haa,  indeed,  been  much  disputed  whether  theae  trana- 
actinns  were  reaLorpaaeed  in  vision  only;  but  the  idea 
itself,  and  tbe  iliveruRed  B]ipticalinns  of  it  throughout 
the  pmphecy,  render  it  one  of  the  moat  effective  por- 
tions of  Scripture.     See  Uobea. 

2.  ntJIp  (trrfritoA',  from  d^p.  'o  coiunralt,  occun 
f^i.  xxxviii,  lo,  21,  22 ;  Deut.  uiii,  17 ;  Ho*,  iv,  14). 
It  ha*  already  been  obnen'ed  that  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  ia  tmaicraUii  jtmlieiilr.    The  very  early 
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lUonon  (o  mch  penom,  in  the  JinI  of  tboe  pungn, 
agn«*  with  the  •cOHiDls  of  them  in  indent  heathen 
wiiui^  Ueroihiliw  refen  lo  the  "  mbomiaalde  custom 
of  the  Bitiyloniuu,  who  compelled  evtry  native  female 
to  attend  tiie  temple  of  Venui  ooce  in  hcT  life,  and  to 
pnetiwie  henelf  in  honor  of  the  goddeea"  (i,  199;  Ba- 
ruch,  vi,  43).  Sinbo  calls  proatitutc^  who,  it  U  well 
known,  wen  at  Athena  dedicated  to  Venus,  iipitoirKoi 
yinuinf , "  conaecnted  >ervanta,"  "  votaries"  (Gtog.  viii, 
878;  UrolioB,  AmMa/.  on  Bandu  Beloe's  JlirodoHu, 
Notes,  i,  272,  Land.  1806).  The  Iransunion  related  in 
Numb,  iv,  1-15  (compare  Pai.  cvi,  ffl)  eeoms  connected 
with  iiloiatiy.  The  prohibition  in  Deut.  ixiii,  1 7, "  there- 
shall  be  no  nd^p, '  whore,'  of  the  daughters  of  luaet," 
is  intended  to  exclude  tach  iltroitt*  (ram  the  wonhip 
of  Jehovah  (see  other  aliusions,  Job  xsxvi,I4;  1  Kings 
xiv,  24  i  XV,  12),  The  Uw  forbids  (Ley,  xix,  29)  tie 
fathei's  compeUing  his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does  not 
mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  herpait  with- 
out bis  complicity.  IlcouIcl,indeed,ha7dlybe»'.  The 
provision  of  Lev.  xxi,  9,  regarding  the  priest's  daughter, 
may  have  arisen  flrom  the  fact  of  his  lunne  being  less 
guarded,  owing  to  his  absence  wbeo  ministering,  as  well 
as  from  the  scandal  to  sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps 
such  abominations  might,  if  not  thus  severely  mariced, 
lead  the  way  to  the  eicases  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fonii- 
cation,  to  which,  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sancluiry, 
they  might  be  viewed  u  approximating  (Michaelu, 
Iaiuh  o/Mota,  art.  268).  Yet  it  aeenu  to  be  a«umed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibition  of 
DeaL  xxiii,  lt>,  forbidding  oRerings  from  the  wages  of 
such  sin,  is  peibap*  due  to  the  contagion  of  heathen  ex- 
ample, in  whose  wonhip  practices  abounded  which  the 
Israelites  were  taught  to  abhor.  The  term  there  espe- 
cially refers  lo  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  AWarte 
(Numb.  XIV,  i;  comp.  Herod,  i,  199;  J.isrin,  xviii,  5; 
Htrabo,  viii,S78i  xii,659;  Val.  Max.  11,0, 15;  August. 
Di  Cir.  Dei,  iv,  4),  whose  votaries,  as  idolatry  pri^ress- 
ed,  would  be  recruited  IVom  the  daughters  of  Israel ; 
hence  the  common  mention  of  both  these  him  in  the 
Prophpls,the  one,  indeed,  being  a  metaphor  of  thcoth- 
a  (Isa.i,21;  lvii,8:  Jer.ii,20;  corop.ExoiLxxxiv,  IS, 
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iii;  Hoa. 


iv,  ll,tS,14,1&;  r,8).  The  latter  class  would  grow  up 
with  the  growth  of  gtriat  cities  and  of  foreign  inter- 
course, and  hardly  could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mo- 

8.  I^JI^^J  (R0iT^A',from^5J,toyiioiy),''lhe»;'™je 
woman"  (1  Kings  xi,  1 :  Prov.v,'20;  vi,24;  vii,o;  xxiii, 
27;  Sept.  oWarpia  ;  Viig.  aliena,  txinineu).  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  later  limes  inter- 
preted the  prohibition  ag»nst  fornication  (Dent,  xxii, 
41)  as  limited  to  females  of  their  own  nation,  and  that 
the  "  strange  women"  in  ciuestion  were  Canaanites  and 
other  Centiles  (Josh,  xxiii,  IS).  In  the  case  of  Solo- 
mon they  are  specified  as  Moabites,  Ammnnices,  Ednm- 
ites,  Zidoniami.  and  ilittites.  The  passages  referral  to 
discover  the  character  of  these  females.  To  the  same 
class  belongs  H^l  (jarnA',  from  "!9I,to(iimin  as  a  visit- 
or), "the  rfranys  woman"  (Prov.  v,  8,  20;  xxii,  14: 
xxiii, S3;  yiv^  irupni,  oAAorpia;  mirtfrir,  atifmi,  ex- 
rnnsi) :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  full,  ntt  TTEH  (Frov. 
ii,  16;  vii,  G).  To  the  same  class  of  females*  Ukewise 
belongs  nW-'M  WDM  (iaaufA', /d«j),  "the/oo/uA 
woman,"  i.  e.  by  a  oommon  association  of  ideas  in  the 
Shemilic  dialect^  nn/uj  (Psa.  xiv,  1).  The  description 
in  I^v.  ix,  14,  etc  illustrates  the  character  of  the  fe- 
male so  designated.  To  this  may  be  added  S'l  PD!t 
(to.  wtobj),  •'  the  nil  woman"  (Proi-,  v,  24). 

In  the  New  Testament  vaptnj  occurs  inHatt.xxi,Bl, 
82;  Luke  .xv.BO;  1  Cor.  vi,  16, 16;  Heb.xi,31;  James 
ii,  26.  In  none  of  these  passages  does  it  nnwnnly  im- 
ply prostitution  for  gain.  The  likeliest  is  Luke  xv,  30. 
It  is  used  symbolically  for  a  city  in  Rev.  xvii,  1,6,  ]&, 
16;  xix,2,wluntlM term andall the atleodantimagcrr 
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are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  TjTe,  which  (lua.  xxiii,  16, 17)  is  rep- 
resented as  "  committing  fornication  with  all  the  king- 
doma  of  the  worid  upiHi  ibe  face  of  the  earth,"  that  rheaa 
words,  sa  indeed  seems  likely  from  (hose  which  follow, 
may  relate  to  the  various  arts  which  she  had  emjilnyad 
to  induce  merduaiU  to  trade  with  her  (Patrick,  ad  loc). 
So  the  Sept.  undeistwd  il,  ivrai  tfiiroptai'  waaais  mic 
ffaatXiiaii  Tijc  oi'touiiirtK  i*i  wpAauiwoy  t>k  yTr- 
Schleusner  otoervea  that  the  same  worda  in  Kev.  xviU, 
3  mag  also  relate  to  oDWHrciaf  dmling:  (Fesaelii  A  d- 
rerjar.5acr.ii,  27,  1,2  [Wilteb.  I660J  j  Fliscll,/>c  h*- 
lim  pnrtgi-iim  op.  l/tir,  [Lipi.  1744j>.  Cuuijiaro 
PuoRTruTB. 

Hcnnvr,  Tmohab,  a  teamed  dissenting  divine  at 
Engtanil,  was  Ixim  in  Norwich  in  1716,  and  becaioe 
minislar  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  WattesAeld, 
SuSiilk.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  the  literary  world 
fur  his  attainments  In  Oriental  literature  and  for  his 
skill  in  antiquities.  Availing  himself  of  some  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Chardui,  who  bad  travelled  into 
Persia  and  other  Kaslem  countries,  Uaimer  smed  the 
idea  of  applying  the  information  thus  obtained  In. Ibe 
illustratioD  of  many  portions  of  Ilic  prophetical  inilingB, 
and  of  the  evangelists  also.  The  lint  volume  of  Iba 
Obtemariont  on  Buriou*  Pattagrt  o/Snipturr  appeatod 
in  1734;  in  177C  the  work  again  rnade  its  appearance  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  and  in  1787  were  puijlished  two 
addilioital  voitmies;  a  fourth  edition,  ui  four  volumes, 
waa  called  for  Li  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  a  fifth 
edition  was  edited  by  Adam  Clarke  (Land.  1816.  4  vols. 
8vo),  with  considerable  adiUiions  and  correciiona,  to 
which  is  prefixeil  a  life  of  the  author.  Hr.  Ilarmer  also 
published  Ooflina  of  a  ntw  CommKtary  on  Solonmft 
Song  (Lond.  1768,  Bvo) ;  and  a  posthumous  volume  haa 
appeared,  eiititted  The  MiKtUanrom  WorU  o/lkt  Ree. 
Thomai  Jlarmer,  with  an  introductory  memoir  by  Wil- 
liam Youngman  (Lond.  1828,8vo).  Mr.  Ilarmer  died  la 
1788^-Janea,  Ckritlim  Btegi-apis ;  Darlii^  Cgdopadia 
Bibliis'-aphica,  i,  400. 

Humoniata  or  HannonitaB.    See  RApptsn. 
Hannony,  as  a  technical  name  of  a  Biblical  work, 
is  applied  to  books  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  the 
Scriptures  in  chronological  onler,  so  that  the  mutual 
agreement oftbe  sei-enl  parti  may  be  rendered  appar- 
ent,  and  the  true  succession  of  events  dearly  utHlcr- 
Btood.    With  this  view  various  scholars  nave  compiled 
harmonies  of  the  Old  Tesument,  of  the  New.  and  of 
particular  portions  of  both.    Harmonies  of  the  Old  Tea- 
lament  exhibit  the  books  disposed  in  chronolo^al  or- 
(ler,  asis  done  by  Lighlfoot  in  his  CAroaicfe  n/(Ae  TDwit, 
ami  the  OrJtr  oflht  Trrli  tfflhr  OH  TatmuKI,  and  by 
Townsend  in  his  Old  Tettammi  ammgid  M  liitforiail 
and  cMromilogiBal  Ordrr.     Harmonies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament present  the  gospels  and  epistles  itistiibuted  in 
like  order,  the  latter  being  interspersed  among  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles.     In  this  way  Townsend  has  iiroceeded 
in  his  valuable  work  entiUed  The  Sfte  TtHammt  ar- 
rtn^fd  in  rh'mola^il  imd  hiiloriaxt  Order.     Booka, 
however,  of  (bis  kind  are  so  few  in  numlier  thai  Uw 
term  ianmmg  is  almost  appcnprialed  by  usage  to  the 
gotprli.     It  is  this  pan  of  the  New  Testament  whicfa 
has  chiefly  occu|Med  (be  attention  of  those  inquima 
whose  object  is  to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  their  trua 
order.     The  memmni  of  our  Lwd  written  bv  the  Ibnr 
evangelists  have  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  tboaa 
who  wish  to  show  that  they  all  agree,  and  mutually  ao- 
one  another.    Accordingly,  such  compoaitiooa 
meroos,     The  four  gospels  narrate 
connected  with  our  Lord's  aboda  oa 
nil,  from  his  Inrth  to  his  aacenuon.   There  must  (het»- 
'e  be  a  general  resonbtance  between  them,  thon^ 
St  of  John  conuins  lililc  in  common  with  the  otbsnk 
ing  apparenUy  supplementary  to  them.    Vet  tbera 
I  conaidenble  divcndtiea.  both  in  the  ordei  in  which 
:Ia  are  nanated,  and  in  the  faou  themselvM     Ueec* 
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ttidlflnlqrorwcarinit  ibeaoconnhofthclbariiitoa 
uwtiawni  md  ehiwuiaginl  hiMnrr-  Thote  portions 
(ftbtp^idf  thit  nlue  to  thermiTHtioKorthcSir- 
liv  Jttra  ilwaya  praoited  Ihe  gnUcat  obMiclo  to  the 
MBlilBi  of  tiHTBaaiH,  whI  it  mutt  be  cmdidl;  sdmil- 
Kd  ikil  [he  ■ocounu  of  tlna  mnirluble  tvait  ire  not 
tmij  nameOei.     Ytt  the  Ubon  of  Wot  aw)  Town- 


mmait  Esnttwlirtioni.     In  addili 
MsliaMd  Craofcld  and  Htlca,  wl 

'  t  Ultmpti  of  tlwir  predeccMcm. 


.  «!•,  in  which  all  icpclitiona 
g(  Ihi  laiH  IV  smilu  trotd*  m  avoided.  It  ii  (hiu 
tki  nn>i>  of  a  Karmnny,  nnu  Ihc  latter,  property  KpMk- 
iaK,  tihiUt*  Che  entira  lexu  uf  the  four  eranftelini  ar- 
imBtil  IB  convpondiKK  eojiuim.  In  popular  languafie 
tW  in  an  often  ined  iTnmiyiiKHuly.    See  Diatesba- 

Tbe  UloviDg  qaeMiona  rdatire  to 
■■■d  ancDliuni  ami  iii  treating  them,  ire 
■hadntHy  of  thcarton  the>Db)ect  inKitto'i  Cgrb- 

L  Ilave  nil  or  am/  at  the  erangeliM  obaerved  chio- 
wlip^al  amBftment  in  thcjr  nairativea?  It  waa  the 
^Biia  of  Oaiukler  and  hii  fnllowen  that  lU  the  evan- 
pliai  ncocd  the  beta  of  the  Haviour'a  hiMory  in  their 
bH  gnkr.  When,  therefore,  (he  game  tramacliona  a 
rhcel  in  a  dillercnt  onki  by  the  writen,  they  we 
t^Hiunil  In  have  happened  more  than  onc«.  It  wag  a 
i^Hi  thai  they  took  place  a>  oRen  aa  they  were  di 
ftmatly  arrai^ced.    Thii  principle  it  too  improbable 


dc^llie^  it  boldly  meeU  them  with  a  dumiy  expe 
iBpebaUe,  hoiwever,  aa  the  bypotheaia  ia,  it  baa  been 
■tofUd  by  HacknighL  It  ia  out  decided  couviction 
Uai  00  the  •Twigeliata  have  not  adbcnd  to  chrooolag- 


]y  atasred  by  any  of  Ihe  ei 
•iHTTe  it  moat,  sod  Hattbei 
<p  Manb  anp|ic>««  that  Uatthew  probably  adhered 
the  oBter  of  time,  becanae  he  wis  lor  the  most  part  an 
rn^ritncai  of  the  beta.  The  otbns,  be  thinlia,  nef:- 
kaed  the  aaeeeaaion  of  CTeiila.  The  Tcaicin  aaaif^ed 
ky  Ihe  leanMd  peelate  in  favor  of  Hatlfaew'a  order  ia  of 
w  *«>bIu  aa  long  aa  the  impiralioii  of  Mark,  Luke,  anil 
Join  ia  mairtained.  If  tb^  were  infallibly  directed  in 
a,  tbey  wcie  in  a  condition  oqually  la- 


A  (tee  i»|)ectiaB  of  Matthew'*  Goepel  will  abow  that 
he<Gd  not  intend  la  mark  the  me  niccenjan  nfcTcnU 
H*  gnca  oa  oo  deduile  expreanoai  to  aaaiat  in  arrang- 
■g  Ut  •aieriali  in  thrir  proper  order.  Very  fluent- 
ly he  paaeea  fkmi  one  aceurienee  to  another  without  any 

raif  qyu^ic  imiirai^,  iir  Uilvtfi  nf  naipiji,  or  in  Uiivf 
rj  Spf.  Rarely  ■■  he  »  minote  as  to  u*e  /uff  4/upac '( 
lini,  I).     Id  ahorl,  time  and  [dace  aeeni  to  hare  ' 


L    Although, 

n  the  very  reretae  of  oura,  yet  we 
Mwre  that  HMtbew  did  not  propoee  to  follow  cbtDiio- 
l0|i^  otileT.      The  contraiy  ia  obrionaly  implied. 
"    ■  ■■■  ■    .  "  -     ..    „  MaUhew, 

BrMgoapel 
a  hia.    The  facta  themteltee,  not  their 
»  the  object  nf  hia  attention.    Chro- 
ia  not  obaenrd  in  hia  Roepel,  puepi 
D  flv  aa  that  eaapel  ^reea  with  LoheV    Yet  Cait- 
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wrigbt,  in  hia  Hanaao),  publlahed  about  1680,  makea 
'  e  arrangement  of  Mark  hia  rule  for  method. . 
With  regard  to  Luke,  it  ia  probable  that  he  intended 
arrange  everything  in  iu  true  place,  became  at  the 
beitinninit  of  hit  work  he  employs  the  term  coSifq;. 
'  ■  ■      -       refened  to  nicwwwa  qf  nm/i,  with- 

;  but  it  aeema  clearly  to  imply  cAro- 
Mitagical  BucceaaiDn  (compare  Acta  xi,  i).  Allhnugb, 
therefore,  (Srotiua  and  many  others  oppose  Ihe  latter 
w,  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  Beza  when  he  saya : 
a  hsrmonia  Evangelbitarum  scribenda,  recliorem  ar- 
leni  Krvari  putem  ai  in  lis  qua  habent  cotnmuiiia, 
iqui  ad  Uicam  potius  accnmniodeiitur,  quam  Lucas 
ad  oeteroe"  (comii.  alto  Olaliauaen,  JHe  Kthllieit  del-  rirr 
Erang.  elc,  i,  82-8,  Bd  oiL).  We  may  therefore 
le  that  thia  evangeliM  uaually  followi  the  chro- 
nolofiical  order,  npecially  when  auch  paaaagea  as  iii,  1 
and  iii,  S3  are  con^dered,  where  exact  notices  of  time 
occur.  But  at  Ihe  gnapel  ailvancrs,  thoae  ejcpteasioiui 
which  relate  to  time  are  as  indeterminate  as  Matthew's 
and  Hark'i.  Freqiiently  does  he  paaa  fhnn  one  tranaac- 
lion  to  another  without  any  note  of  time ;  and  again,  he 
has  jutik  TavTa,  iv  fu^  riiv  iinipiv.  In  cvuscquenoe 
of  this  vagueuen,  it  is  very  diAcull,  if  not  impotNble, 
to  make  out  a  complete  harmony  of  the  goq>cls  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Luke,  because  we  have  no  prcdae 
data  to  guide  us  in  inserting  the  particulan  related  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  their  proper  places  in  (be  Ihiiil 
goapeL  All  that  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
pmiiahilily  ia  that  Luke's  order  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  the  true,  chronological  me.  Whether  the 
writer  haa  deviated  from  it  in  any  case  may  admit  of 
doubL     We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  alt  mimit 

The  gaitral  body  of  facta  and  events  aeema  to  partake 
of  thia  character,  not  emy  iprcial  rii-cmaffinm  noticed 
by  the  evangeliat.  Bui  we  are  reminded  that  Ihe  oi- 
i^gpnteil  of  data  it  dialiiict  from  cMnmobigiixil  nnmije- 
mail.  A  writer  may  narrate  all  his  facts  in  ihe  onlcr 
In  which  Ihey  occnrred,  without  specifying  the  particu- 
lar time  at  which  cbey  happened ;  or,  on  the  otber  hand, 
he  may  mark  Ihe  datea  without  arranging  his  narrative 
in  chronological  order.  But  attention  to  one  of  these 
win  naturally  give  rite  lo  a  certain  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  other.  The  more  indelerminale  the  noliflcalion 
of  time,  the  leaa  pruhable  ia  it  that  lime  was  an  element 
kept  before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  there  be  a  few 
datea  aatigned  with  exacUieta,  it  is  m  pifmajilioa  that 
the  true  arrangement  ia  observed  in  other  parts  where 
no  dates  occur.  In  the  aucceasion  of  events  Luke  and 
Hark  generally  agree. 

With  regard  lo  John's  GoqH  it  has  Utile  in  common 
with  thf  rest  except  Ihe  laat  two  chaptcia.  It  ia  obvi- 
ous, howei-er,  that  his  arrangenient  is  chronologicaL 
He  carefully  marks,  in  general,  whether  one,  two,  or 
three  days  happentid  between  certain  evenls.  His  gos- 
pel is  therefore  of  great  use  in  compiling  a  aynnpeie. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  one  gnepel  taken  singly  ia 
sufficient  to  fonn  a  guide  fur  the  (loepel  harmnniai ;  nor 
is  he  Justified  in  selecting  any  one  evangeliat  aa  a  gtn- 
fxti  guide,  modifying  that  single  nairaltve  only  aa  sb- 
tolutely  demanded  by  the  atatemenit  of  Ihe  other  three. 
He  must  place  them  all  together,  and  select  from  among 
them  as  Ihe  exigenciee  in  each  paiticulai  case  may  re- 
quire: Of  course  he  will  lake  deliiiite  nofrr  of  lime  aa  a 
peremptory  direction  wherever  they  occur,  and  in  Ihe 
abaence  of  these  be  will  naturally  follow  the  ordrr  nf 
the  majority  of  the  Goapel  narratirca.  Nor  in  thia 
matter  ia  he  at  liberty,  as  Stier  has  too  often  done 
(IKdnJf  nfjfiui.  Am.  ed.,  i,  81),  to  prefer  one  evange- 
list's authorily  to  another,  e.  g.  Matthew  or  John  to 
Mark  or  T^ke,  cm  the  ground  that  the  former  were 
apoilitt  and  Ihe  latter  not,  for  they  are  all  equally  in- 
apircd.  Again,  the  same  liberty  or  discretion  that  is 
called  fur  in  arranging  the  mler  and  date  of  Ihe  luii 
Lord  must  be  exerdaed  in  ailjustinc 
t  is,  the  simple  juxtaposi- 
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tion  of  pmigea  is  noc  ibntale  evidence  of  oolnritlMiee 
in  lime  uwl  imniedi»te  connection  in  uttenin™  irithout 
■ome  txpnu  intimuion  lo  Iliit  tKeet ;  »  ihit  incohe- 
rence, where  p«lp«ble,  or  Trint  of  iinuiimity  in  thi«  p«r- 
tJL-ulir  Among  the  (lospel  reports  or  mamaTieB  (hem- 
•elrea,  requim  the  hurooniier  lo  exeiciie  the  ume 
judgment  in  the  adjiulment  u  in  other  pvticulin. 
(See  Ihe  MtH.  Quart.  Rrriac,  Jan.  1854,  p.  79.)  Willi 
theae  {Hunts  pcemiied  and  clnlj-  obaerveil,  there  it  no 
(traawr  difficulty  in  adjusting  ilic  four  accounta  of  our 
Lciril'B  life  and  labon  with  a  rea»nat>le  degree  of  cer- 
tainty Ihan  Ihcre  would  bo  in  hanuonixing  inio  one 
conaiaunt  account  Ihe  tepante  and  independent  depoai- 
tions  of  as  many  honeal  wiiHeuea  In  any  cue  uf  law. 
The  only  real  ijuesiionB  of  serioiu  dispute  in  fact,  aside 
from  the  main  one  iiresenlly  lo  be  mentioned,  are  those 
of  a  purely  chfonological  ehiracler  aflcciing  the  (^eral 
date  of  Chrat's  miniatiy  i»  a  iciolr,  ami  (lie  particular 
ipol  where  certain  incidents  or  discourses  transpired; 
Oie  nlatice  order  and  pouEion  of  neariy  ever>'thing  is 
but  liiOe  diatiirtied  by  the  various  theoiies  or  views  as 
lo  even  these  piHnta.  Hence  is  evident  the  nshness  of 
those  who  assert,  like  Slier  (l^f.  to  Mall,  and  Mark,  in 
ironh  o/ J™«),  thai  the  construction  of  a  Harmony  of 
Ihe  Uospels  is  impracticable  I  (in  in  the  very  tanw  work 
he  forthwith  procieedi  to  construct  and  publish  one  him- 
self! 

a.  What  wss  Ihe  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry? 
Tliia  is  a  question  upun  which  Ihe  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed have  he^xi  mucli  divided.and  whk:h  cannot  be  eeltled 


fewnc 


It  hypothesis  b  tomtt,  •!• 


o  mark  the  different  Psmnven  which  Christ 

■tlendeii.     Looking  to  the  gospels  In-  Matthew.  Mark, 

Jd  infer  that  lie  was  present  at  no 


d  Luko,  0 


•econd  immediaiely  befure  his  cnicifiiign.  But  in  John'a 
gospel  thrtt  Passiiveis  itt  Uiiwl  are  named  during  the  pe- 
rio<l  of  OUT  Lord's  ministry  (ii,  iSi  vi,4;  xi,U).  It  is 
Uue  that  some  writers  hate  endcsvored  lo  adapt  the 
gnapcl  of  John  to  the  othei  three  by  reducing  the  Pass- 
overs mentioned  in  the  former  to  two.  So  Prietlley, 
Vosiius,  aiHl  Hann.  In  order  to  aceomplinh  this,  it  was 
conjectured  that  irdax",  in  ch.  vi,  4,is  an  interpolation, 
and  then  that  tofir^  denotes  some  other  Jewish  festival. 
Bishop  Pearee  went  so  far  as  lo  conjecture  Ihat  ihe  m- 
fire  vtrit  has  been  interpolaled.  For  these  rash  specu- 
lations there  in  no  authority.  The  received  reading 
must  here  be  foUoweil  (Lllcke's  Commttilar  Shrr  Jokim- 
nrs.Sded.ii,  104).  In  adilition  In  Ihese  pSHagea,it  has 
been  thought  bj-  many  that  another  Paasover  is  leferreil 
to  in  v,  1,  where,  although  rdaxa  does  not  occur,  i/Jop- 
rq  is  Mii^Hiaed  lo  denote  Ihe  same  feast.  But  this  is  a 
Bubjcrt  of  dlapule.  Iiemeus  is  the  okiest  autboriiy  for 
e-tpluning  it  of  the  Passover.  Cjiil  siid  Chrysoslom, 
however,  referred  ll  lo  the  Feast  otPm/tctM,  an  opin- 
ion approved  of  by  Erasmus.  Cslvin,  and  Beza;  but  Lu- 
ther, Chtmidti,  Calovius,  Scaliger,  limius,  and  Light- 
foot  retumed  to  the  ancient  view  of  Irenieus.  Keppler 
Bccmi  lo  have  been  the  liisl  who  conjectured  that  it 
meant  the  Feast  of/'urim  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Passover.  He  was  followed  by  Petou,  Lamv, 
ll'Outrein,  etc  Cocceius,  followed  by 'Kaiser,  referred 
litolhe/Voie  o/Tabrmaela;  while  Keppler  aiid  Pe- 
Mu  intimated  that  it  mai/pouMii  have  bc«i  the  Fratl 
o/ J>fdiailioii,     Bengel  defended  the  opinion  of  Chr^'- 


uch  plau 


to  show  that  it 
ately  before  the  Passover. 

by  Tholuck,  Ulshausen,  and  Clausen,  though  Cii 
msintaiiu  that  Ihe  Passover  is  meant.  It  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  lo  adduce  the  various  conaiderstioiM 
that  have  been  urged  for  and  against  the  two  leading 
opinioiL-s  vii.  the  Pauarrr  and  the  Ftail  o/Purim.  The 
true  meaning  of  (oprij  (for  Lachmann  hos  rightly  omit- 
ted the  article  from  before  it;  see  Tischendoif,  Xitr, 
Tat.  7lh  ed.  ad  loc)  is  iiill  indelermuiale  (see  especial- 
ly AUord,  6'r.  TrC  ad  loc).   To  us  imipcBiB  most  |in>b- 


Had  any  less  noteil  feslival  been  meant,  it  would,  as  in 
other  caaea  (see  ch^vii,ii  x,32),have  been  ipecified: 
but  in  the  present  cose  not  even  the  article  was  required 
to  distinguish  it;  whereat  John  in  one  instance  otdy 
(vi,  4)  uaea  rdirxi'  to  qualify  a  following  ioprif,  wben 
Ihe  latter  is  thus  defined  by  rwf'loi^aiHii'.  ^.Tlieca- 
suing  Sabbath  (ImripiirptiTOf  of  Luke  vi.  I)  can  only 
be  ibatwhich  was  second  after  the  olTering  of  the  ware- 
sheaf,  and  tirst  after  the  I'aasover-week,  and,  hawerev 
interpreted,  shows  Ihat  a  Passover  had  just  precciled, 
for  the  harvest  was  Jua  ripe.    See  P.isaoviiit. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Macknii^il  nuppoar  that  jBm 
Paaaoven  inleri-eneil  between  our  Lord's  boptim  >Dd 
cnicillxion.  This  assumption  teals  mi  no  (uiindaliott. 
Perhaps  the  term  loprii  in  John  vii,£  may  have  givcm 
rise  lo  it,  although  loprq  is  explained  in  that  passage 
by  mci)vajn\yia. 

Duhng  the  flrst  three  centimes  it  was  ciMnnionly  be- 
lieved Ihat  Christ's  minlmy  laslcil  but  one  year,  or  one 
year  utd  a  few  months  (kouth,  Hrliq.  Su'er.  iv,  918). 
Such  was  Ihe  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexaniliiuue  {Strtr- 
mala,  i,  SI ;  vi,  II)  and  Origen  (tie  /'imciptu,  iv,  6). 
EiiaetHua  thought  ihat  it  coininoed  for  above  three 
years,  which  hypi-thesis  became  generaL  The  ancient 
hypothesiBi  which  confined  the  time  lo  one  year,  waa  re- 
vived by  Mann  and  Pricsiley  (  hut  Newcome,withtDare 
judgment,  defended  the  common  view,  and  refuted 
Priestley's  argunienla.  The  one-year  view  has  found 
few  Ule  advocates  cxcepi  Jarvis  (/irfrorf.  lo  /liHorj  of 
ChurcK)  and  Browne  (OtAi  Sadonim).  It  has  bom 
well  remarked  by  bishnpManh  that  the  Ucvpel  of  John 
presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  lo  Ihe  opinion  of 
those  who  confine  Christ's  ministry  to  one  year.  If 
John  mentions  but  Iknt  Paesoveis,  Itt  duration  muat 
have  eitceeded  two  yeatii;  but  if  he  menttons /our,  It 
must  ba,\e  been  longer  tlian  three  yeaiv.  In  interweav- 
ing the  gnspds  of  Matthew,  Hark,  and  Luke  wilh  that 
of  John,  Ihe  intervals  between  the  Pataovers  are  filled 
up  by  various  transactions.  Wen  the  number  of  these 
feasts  determinate  ami  precise,  there  would  be  a  geiHsml 
agreement  in  the  HlUng  up  of  the  limes  between  Ibeni; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  lo  the 
subject,  Harmoniea  are  found  materially  to  dilTer  in  their 
moda  of  oirangemenl.  Oae  thing  is  ei-ideni,  that  Ihe 
modenu,  in  their  endeavors  alter  a  chronotogical  diufw- 
sition  of  the  gospels,  adopt  a  far  more  rational  cuum 
than  the  ancients.  The  latter  strangely  supposed  that 
the  first  six  chapters  of  John's  Gospel  relate  to  a  period 
of  Christ's  ministry  prior  to  that  wilh  which  the  other 
ihiee  evangelists  iiegin  their  accounti  of  the  miracles. 
Thus  John  itfunr  was  supposed  lo  narrate  the  events  be- 
longing lo  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry',  while  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  related  the  tnnaacti'ons  of  the  lost 
year. 

The  moat  ancient  Harmony  ot  Ihe  Gctfieb  of  which 
we  iiave  any  account  was  composed  by  Tatian  of  Syria 
In  the  id  century,  but  it  is  now  ket  (see  H.A.  Daniel's 
Taliaiun  irr  Apobign.  Halle,  183',  8vo).  In  Uh  8d 
century,  Ammnnins  waa  the  author  ol  a  Harmony  sup- 
posed to  be  still  extant.  Eusebius  of  Cowrea  also  noia- 
posed  a  Harmony  of  the  llospels  about  A.D.  816.  In  it 
he  divided  the  (lospel  hiitor>'  into  ten  canons  or  taUea, 
according  as  different  fads  are  related  by  one  or  more 
of  the  ci-angelisu.  These  ancient  llarmoiiies,  however, 
differ  in  character  from  such  ss  belong  to  modem  times. 
They  ore  nnmntvi  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  mdrxtt  to 
Ihe  four  gHi])els,  rather  than  ■  chronulogical  atnmgc- 
menl  of  different  facts,  accompanied  by  a  reconciUatioa 
of  apparent  contradictions.  (See  Scrivener,  fnlrorl.  lo 
.V.  T.  p.  50.)  In  modem  times.  Andreas  Osander  pub- 
lished hn  Hnrmony  o/lAtOoiprlt  in  1&3?.  He  adopted 
the  principle  that  the  evangelists  constantly  wrote  in 
chroDologica]  order.    (Cornelias  Jonaeniiu's  Cofoardii 
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d  in  IM9.  Haitin  Channili'« 
■  flnt  poUiabcd  io  1MB,  uid  aftciwinti, 
aiou  flf  Le^Kr  uid  Gethaid,  in  16m 
It  the  brwl  of  thM  dm  of  hvmnnUU 
■t  in  one  ix  more  of  Ibe  foui  K«pela 
!T  has  been  tttgftelei,  while  Oiiianiln 
■  tt  tbe  bcttd  of  these  hanDonuCs  who  muntain  thot 
'  Um  ItDipda  are  >miiff«(l  in  chrDoalogical  order.  Olh- 
sliammiM  ■(«■  poUiihed  Ij;  Stepbeo*  (l&5B),C«lvin 
<15Ur).Oduct  11624).  Cutwiifcht  (1617),  CIuM«T  (1628), 
li^itfaM  (l«M),  Cndodi  (1G68),  CiIdt  (1680),  Suid- 
^■a  (UM),  niiiwiiiu  (1609),  Lajr  (1689),  Le  CUn 


fl699),Tninini  (lTOT),Whi«*<m  (1702),  Burmwin  (171!), 
Kua  II727.H-S0),  BenKel  (I73C),  Haulier  (IT37),  BUsch- 
ing  (1766),  DuddridRC  (1789  uid  40),  Pilkinpon  (1747), 
Mackniffht  (1756),  BeRlin|[  (1767),  Urinbvh  (1776,  S7, 
l80g,22),Kew(»iiie  (1778),  PriFiit ley  (1777  in  Urtek,>iid 
1780  in  EnKlith),  MictuKlia  (1788,  in  hia  lalrodudiim), 
WhiM  (1799},KEUer  (l80Z),MaUchelle  (1806)-,  SelH- 
timi  (1806),Ptuick  (1809),  DeWetle  anil  I.Ucke  (1818), 
Htm  (18S9),  MBLih*ei  (1826).  Kaiwr  (1828),  KiHiiecT 
(1829),Cluuen  (182!)),<ire>w(11  (18S«),Ch*pRiwi  (1886), 
Carpenter  (18S8).Keicbel(IK40),(i«hriUBcr  (1842). Uver- 
brck   (1848),  HoUnna    (Uneli,  I846i  Knglirii,  1846), 
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Anger  (1851),Tuchen*>rf(ia'il).Stron(t(EnBfliah,  1868: 
Greek,  IHH),  »trou<UIHo3),  UougU»  (1849).  OthCT»im- 
iUr  wotki  ue  meiiciuiieit  in  Fibriciut,  Hitliotlirca  <Jnr- 
ea,  roi.  iv,  ed.  Htrhm:  Wilch,  mHollirea  ThrelngicB, 
mLW;  Mich»eli«,/'Krod,\-oLiii,ed.M«rBh!  Hmb, /^ 
fcn  Jan.  S  27 1  Vmz,  If  cr/rrft.  rf.  r*«t  ii'.  ».  v. ;  Di- 
liiig,  d/Hopad-  BiUiwjfapKlpA.  119, 186,  T61,  8«e  Brit, 
and  tor.  fimflc.Ort.  l«o6f  Jimr.  Sac.  IMtr.  186*.  p.  flO 
•q. ;  Wiwfler,  Cinm.  Syow/w*  "/  Cojprii  (W.  by  V«i»- 
VUx,  Lond.  ltHri,Si-o).    Sm  iatua  Ciihibt. 

Banna,  Clmu,  ■  German  revivtlisi,  wis  born  at 
F»hrs«edt,  in  KolMeiii,  May  25, 1778.  He  ihowed  at  an 
early  age  Ngn>  at  a  deep  and  devotional  p<ety.  He 
made  ii|)id  prugrex  at  Bchool,  ami  at  eighteen  enlereil 
the  Univeraitv  of  Kiel  Young  and  anient,  the  ikepii- 
ul  ipirit  of  the  lime  euulil  not  but  hai-e  »iiie  effect 
on  him  J  iu  inttuence,  however,  was  counteiacIMl  by 
Schleiennacher'a  Ktilru  ib.  tU  Rtligiia,  which  brought 
him  bicli  to  the  ■iitiple  faith  of  childhood,  rtom  whence 
he  never  afterwanb  Mnyed.  In  IBDi  he  paaw^  his  ex- 
amination in  ihealog}-,  and  ui  1806  was  appointed  ilea- 
eon  ill  Lunden.  The  fame  of  his  talent  ai  ■  preacher, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  pastoral  Isbar,  soon  qiresil  abroad. 
His  flnt  publication  was  Winltr-Poume  (Kiel,  1H08), 
which  was  fultowcd  by  Summrr  -  PoKilU  (Kiel,  1809), 
Two  C'llfchum,  published  by  Hmni  toon  sfterwanU 
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As  a  boy,  Louis  excelleil  all  his  matnAn 
boxing, 'and  other  athletic  sportn.  He  prepared  fof  the 
universitv  at  the  gjiniissium  of  Celle,  omipleiing  tin 
ODurae  in'two  yean.  Fmm  18^  UU  1830  he  itiidied  at 
(he  Univenilv  of  Gntlingen  with  signal  ardor  and  tuc- 
ceas.  HewMrppeUeilfnmllifoloRyalihistimcpBniy 
on  account  uf  the  Male  of  Ihe  acieuce.  partly  owinfc  lo 
difficulliea  ill  his  own  miiul.devoiinghimwirto  malbe- 
malics.  mronomi-,  pliihumphy.  ami  the  huiguage^  in- 
cluding the  Spanish.  Sansnil,  and  Chaldee.  Toihetas 
Itewasan  enihusiaslic  student  of  Tacilus.  His  conver- 
sion, which  pnibably  occurred  aoon  aOer  leavioK  th* 
unii-enriiv,waaofB  veij'ihorouBhtharaclcr.  "I  have 
never  in 'my  lifr."  aaiil  hr,"ltDown  what  fear  was;  but 
when  I  (line  to  the  knowledge  of  my  tiiu,  iheii  I  quaked 
befure  the  wtatli  nf  Goil,  M  that  my  linbs  trembled.' 
A  Chrisiian  hope  soon  Wok  coni)>]cle  and  eveT-inci«ting 
poawttionof  tiismiud,andin  ItHlwe  liudliim  engaged 
in  pleaching  at  Ueirmaiisbu^,  brginnmg  bis  labors  ar 

With  the 


I,.  1816  he  WIS  appoinled    All  m  Ihe  neighborhood 


mighty 
influence  began  to  go  forth  from  ihe  lillle  (lennan  vil- 
lage, whi  h  soon  ciisngeil  the  aspect  of  Ihe  oountij- 
around  hiin,  and  before  hi*  own  ilesth  it  was  felt  all 
over  the  world.  The  minds  of  the  pei>p1e  bad  been  be- 
numbed by  Italioiisli™  or  by  a  ile*J  orthodoxy,  which 
lisheil  Uhe  a  cloud  before  the  apostolic  ardor  of  Harms. 

Soblialh.  UHl 


it  church,  devout  observen  of  il 


ifB0  w.  iirm,  iiii^iuj  aK^u^i,a»u  >ii«a-«uu  v..»..,>  «|.-  piri^^tt  in niiiintaining lam II V prayer.  rcKuig  nannaauuu 
poaed  on  account  of  hii  ao-calleil  pietism.  The  nppasi- .  f,„nrt  himself  to  bo  ^-iitaajly  the  pastor  of  a  tegioo  ten 
linn  agiiiist  him  culminated  at  the  occasion  of  Ihe  ju-  -.  „„„_  conlaininB  aevm  villsces,  which  in  an  iu- 
,.,__  _,.!._  n.r_ .:..,  1..11:..  ,oiT      1.1 A.:u.  -i        -  .  -?         .     .  of  n-orking 


iNlee  of  the  Reformalion  held  in  1817.  It  becwne  itih 
mnre  apparent  In  him  that  Ihe  Church  in  Germany  wsd 
■tcadilv  receding  from  Ihe  prindples  of  Ihe  Kefurma- 
tloii  aii.l  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  therefore  gave 
nutthst  ht  was  prepared  al  anytime  to  BU9t«in,demaii- 
'    d  Luther'B9olh(se«,wiih  Soadditi 


oedibly  short  lima  he  brought  ii 

And  now,  having  regulated  afTain  immediately  amnid 
him,  this  extraordinary  man  began  to  feel  Ihe  care  of 
the  whole  worlit  upon  his  mimL  He  fell  respomihle 
for  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.    But  how  lo  bring 


of  his  own,  agsinst  any  one  who  cb»3  lo  dispute  ^^  „„^  force  of  his  iiltle  German  village  to  be«-  npon 
with  liim.  His  fltst  po.iil,  '■  W  hen  out  Lord  J»us  Chmi  I  ,^,  eanW^ml  of  Africa  was  tlie  pnWem.  The  rtMlt 
repent,  he  menu  Ihst  we  shall  coi.forralo  *«    fomed  one  of  the  roost  retovkabk  fcais  of  spiniual  en- 


precepts,  nut  that  his  precepts  sliall  be  confoimed  to  u^ 
■s  is  done  in  our  days  lo  suit  Ihe  public  mind,"  wad 
strikb^  at  the  very  root  nf  the  then  wiile.^raad  relig- 
ious indifference.  The  discusmons  which  ensued  gave 
rise  10  a  vast  number  of  publicaliotis,  many  of  which 
were  very  bitttr.    The  effect,  on  the  whole,  was  a  deep 

awakoiing  in  the  Church.     The  theological  Cacuky  of  ,  -^^    ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ,^^;  ^^^  i^cm 
Kiel,  which,  wth  the  exception  of  the  cdebrUed  Kl»-    ^J    ^  ^^  i„  ,.„„,^   „,  ,K, 

her  and  Twesten,  h«l  bitterly  oppoiHd  Hanns,  w«  m  I  ^^^^  ^jned  as  rai«.i. 


after  years  almost  exclusively  bioughl  a\ 
His  publications  after  this  (showing  his  Iheological 
views  more  fully)  include  Ihe  following,  liz.,  Pivd^m 
(1820,  182^  1824, 1837,  1838,  \iffrl)  ■.--RAigivukamU»<t- 
gm  do-  Lutktriicheit  Kirrhe  (1839)  -.—ChniHidu  Glaubr 
(1830-1834)  i-rBAnmsB- (1838)  :—rf.fin5rBfe  A  fferm 
{lH\):  —  d.OJniiarmyJohamat  (1844)  1  ~  A<ii^  im 
Thiohgie-Utidimdt  (3  vols. :  i,  d.  PruHgef  1  ii,  d.  Pritn- 
w;  iii,  d.  FiiHor,  Kid,  1830-34).  Hany  beautiful  hymns 
Inr  Harms  may  be  fouml  in  Ihe  GttSngt  f.  d.  gmein- 
KhafiUche  v.f.d.aiuivm  Andacht  (1828).  In  1811. on 
the  2Slh  anniversary  of  his  entering  on  his  pastoral  du- 
ties at  Kiel,  a  greai  jubilee  was  held  there,  ami  a  fii 


recordeiL  Harms  flratworkedlhrough  Ihe 
North  Geimsn  MiBsi<.narj-  Society.  But  he  soon  be- 
came disaalisrtetl,  and  reaolveil  to  have  a  misBoii  which 
should  canj'  out  his  own  ideas  and  be  under  his  own 
conlruL  He  propneed  to  select  pious  and  iniellignit 
vminii  mm  from  the  pesaanlty  around  hitn,  who  were 

send  them 


young  n; 


11  praj-er." 


having  been  rarro;il  ti 

■    "OllBI 


prveeiileil  Ihemneli'es  at  01 

means  of  educating  Ihem.     1119  ufhiiibuiu 

hinted  10  him  that  he  was  alnlleoul  ofhis*en*e&    He 

I  hwn.  In  lis*  hii  nwn  expreiMinn. "  knnckeil  on  the  dear 

is  miml  had  been  powerfully  im- 

if  a  «  urtier,  spi'keii  lo  duke  Geont* 

r  Saxony,  who  had  lain  on  his  death-bed  hoitalinK 

rhelher  to  flee  for  salvation  to  the  Saviour  01  to  the 

c^.    "  Your  grace,"  said  the  oiiunier, "  Straightforward 

I  Ihe  l>esl  ranner."     In  a  few  mcimcnUi  the  puipow  of 

laims  was  formed  so  completely  that  no  doubt  ever 

gain  occDired  lo  him.     His  plan  of  action  was  atruck 

,  ,       .  .  „.  ,  „ol  at  once.     Without  ever  asking  a  single  man.  he 

defrsy  his  trsveUing  expense^  ,       ^^  ,^  ,^  ^^  ^  p^,^       ^  j,,  ^^„  hi„^ 

,n„.,nr,^th.       Hisej^ph    Hebuilt  s Ufge  editice  foT his  mis,ionar>- c.llege.    More 

k.  u.ii  ».m.m.»i  »ni-   giurtenta  came  than  he  could  aeco.-nmoduc.    He  prayed 

sis,  EngUnd,  A'merica,  and  Australia.     He  erected  an- 
other building.     The  fact  of  his  not  Bskiog  any  rooney 
"  became  Ihe  most  eflidenc  adveniKOient  of  his 
which  orabl  be  made.     He  cslle-l  h 


fs'Jeid  him  a  few  years  after,bu(  he  still 

ir.g,  and  published  a  revlsetl  edition  of  his  works  (1861), 

He  died  peacefuUv  Feb.  1,  I85.'i.     See  Harms's  SrUtil-U- 

ograpkit   (.lena,   1818);   Heuter".  Jtep,rtoru,m   (1819);    ,„„„„„„„_ 

Uaumgirteii.  Aw  ll^^J^l/.  C.  Harm.  (1855) ;  Het™g.  1  '^"^  ",j^^^ 

RtcU-EncsktopOdir,  y  "~ 

Hanna,  IiOala,  nsuslly  known  at  Potior  tlamu,  j  school  "Swimming  Iron."  Soon  the  Hrst  claw  of  ni 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  ihe  Lnthersn  psston  in  I  tionsry  comUdates  grailuaied  aitd  were  read.v  for  Af- 
Unmanv.  He  was  bom  in  Herrmansburg.in  the  king-  1  rica,  but  the  pastor  had  no  means  of  sending  1  hem  thef» 
dom  of  Hanover,  about  Ihe  vear  1809.  His  father  was  ".Straightfiiiward  is  ihe  beet  runner,"  Mid  Harms;  again 
pastor  of  the  chuirb  in  Herrmansburg  before  him.  and  :  he  prayed  to  ttoii  for  counsel,  aiid  decided  to  build  a 
was  remarkable  fur  the  atrict  disdpline  of  hit  family. '  ship.   The  project  was  rather  originaltas  Hemnautbarg 


hdt  uxl  liuDChtd.  At  (he  dmr  of  stllinR  cppniichHl, 
Ih  MnfAe  Hnrnunflburgm  brought  lu  ihc  vphcL  rruif 
ml  lUnrna,  Knin  RndninirK,pk>n(;hii,1ivniwa,h<«i,inil 


nighl  hi 


puin  of  cclebnliDR 
■liT  tjf  BiliiiK.  Oct.  IH,  1868,  wu  bchl  w  ■  pd>  by  the 
Nkipic  pniplei  but  nran  dtwi  cubc  th«  Ihe  *hiii  wt» 
to.  -What  riMllm  dor  Mbd  the  prnple.  "Hun- 
Ur  nrvin*,  and  buiU  ■  new  diip,'  uiil  ihc  minisin'. 
TV  iqiort  pnTtil  untnie,  loA  ibit  rttt»\  it  Mill  plvine 
htr  nwiiairY  voyigM  bttvecn  Hamburg  and  AlHca. 
Kunx'a  imchcn  hire  alao  pcDelnteil  lo  Aiutnlia, 
ibt  Eai  Indin,  mkI  our  W'tttm  Staler. 
In  IKol  lUnna  Mi  ihe  n«Rl  oT  difTunnic  miwonirv 


livrtMl  intrmt  in  the  cauM.  ilr  rlmired  1 
uUiih  ■  Journal  devoted  to  munoni,  but  hiii  fnenil 
put  m  bm  it  eould  be  puUiahed.  "Let  ua  hi 
piMiiVijRa  upon  the  heath,'  uid  Hanni.  At 
he  Html  (ioil  for  Ihc  n>«o»y,  and  ii  rpached  hi 
imhL    The  mimonary  Jouriu]  wai 

IhueuBkl  cnfHFa,  only  l*o  periodicalB  in  ell  Germany 
Ihiu«  a  lar^  edition.  It  uill  abounda  with  racy  IM- 
im  huB  ih*  miHunarica,  and  the  Mining  eiMyi  ol* 
Ifunn  (unard  id  chieT  atcrarlian  onlil  his  deaih.'  He 
aW  nuUiibea  a  minBuiHry  fntival,  held  annually  in 
JyDp  ID  the  vpem  air  on  LlUteberger  Heaih.  On  aomc 
jwn  ihii  JeMif-al  was  attended  by  di  thonsind  people, 
■ndwliBK  MfHigen  rmn  all  paiu  of  Eiuopp.  "  Huw 
inchuiing.'aaidhe.-'ace  Mich  ChriRiau  r"pularle«i- 
rab,  under  (be  open  aky,  with  God'*  dear  Word,  and  at- 
nuB  of  hii  Ungdcm  and  prayer,  and  loud-auunding 
braua  and  iodm  of  (b«  inoipeL'' 

The  peculiar  cbancter  and  enormoui  amoant  of  Paa- 
Iw  HannaV  vorii  can  be  better  nndrnlnnd  fnim  the  ac- 
ewol  nf  a  Irarrller  rmn  our  own  counln'  hIhi  ^lent  a 
Mibath  oilh  hira  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  The  de- 
■ripisD  whkh  Mlowa  mar  be  couiilered  a  ■pecimen 
ef  fait  uHial  Sabbalh-dn-'n  votk.  AHer  qieaking  of 
bii  cborcb  edilloe,  which  wai  nine  Imnrlred  and  aevciily- 
n  old,  and  which  Hamu  refused  to  have  pulled 
I  of  influence,  the 
^  Slnngvn  wftv  obli^eil  to  take  laata 
«  half  pan  nine  on  Sahhalh  laamjng,  in  nrdn  lo  aecure 
■ken  I  ferrice  csmmeDced  al  half  paM  fen.  When  the 
r*tK  entered,  Ibe  vast  audienoe  ine  wiih  aa  much  awe 
B  if  he  wetv  an  ipoMlr.  Hii  form  vaa  l>eiit,  hU  face 
p^  and  indeacribably  aoleiBn.  He  appeared  ulterly  ex- 
kaiilrd.and  leaned  againat  the  altar  fur  aupport.  In  a 
W,  iremulnna  tone,  he  chanted  a  prayer.  Without  iuok- 
iOK  at  [he  Bible,  be  then  recited  a  paalm,  cummenliii); 


(■n  a  rich  expoaltioa  of  ii ;  a  prayer  Ibllowed,  and  he 
fnacheil  hie  neminn,  which  was  rer>-  imprewtve  and  di- 
rra,  Ihouch  the  voice  of  the  preacher  waa  often  ahriU. 
After  aoutber  prayer,  be  adminiatcnd  the  Ij>nl'i  Supper 
■a  abmt  two  handreil  penotii,  one  tenth  of  hia  church 
parUkiHK  of  lh«  otdiiiince  erei^-  Salifaath  day.  The 
female  nuBRiunicania  were  dreiaed  appropriately  fis-  ihe 
frf  iiio.  Tbe  people  were  dimiMed  afler  a  aenicc  or 
Ikne  boon  and  forty  minuiea  in  length.  After  an 
fcoar't  inlenuiwan  the  awlieDce  aiHimbleri  aj^ain.  The 
raHw  redled  a  chapler  from  ihe  New  TeUamenI,  com- 
■emfaiK  upon  each  verse,  and  then  read  from  the  booh 
a  hefofip.  Afler  Bn|(inf;  by  the  conj;Tej{aIion,  he  cale- 
^hucd  the  audience,  walking  up  and  down  tlie  aiale, 
Ttaeimin^t  ebildnn  and  adulia.  The  audience  aeenKd 
a  raat  Bible-dao.    Thia  aervica  of 
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three  hotm'  length  chaed  with  ajnginx  and  prayer.  At 
aeren  in  the  evening  two  hiuidreil  villagen  aaacmblad 
in  Ihe  hall  of  Iha  panoiiagfe,  and  he  preached  to  them 
in  Low  C^erman,  al^er  which  he  helil  a  miiaionary  nai- 
cert,  readini;  lellera'lVom  hia  niiaHonaric*,  dated  fmm 
Africa,  Aualnlia,  and  the  United  Slalef.  He  aeemcd  to 
hif  hand  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth.  £vidtnlly 
the  confiregalian  felt  responaible  (or  Ihe  whoh;  worU. 
he  cioee  of  the  service  he  shook  harda  with  each 
of  the  people  in  toni,  >aying,''llay  the  IJedecmer 
>  you."  At  ten  in  Ihe  evening  Ihe  neighbon  w- 
bled  at  the  panonige  to  Join  with  the  pallor  in 
family  prayer.  He  reciied  from  Ihe  Bible,  commemilig 
as  befoTt,  and  oflered  a  prayer  which  was  rich  in  devo- 
tiiKi.but  diatreaalng  lo  liuen  lo,  so  great  waa  his  fatigoe.' 
llestdes  these  enoiroous  labon  on  each  Sabbath,  Paa- 
lof  Hanna  wrote  InceHantly  for  hia  mifaionaiy  maga- 
line,  pubBahed  a  large  number  oT  books,  and  sent  about 
Ihreelbouaand  letlers  a  yfar.moally  lohia  niiaeionaiiea. 
His  method  of  keiping  hia  miaMoiwry  accminta  was  to 
take  what  money  he  got  and  pay  whit  he  owed;  nor 
waa  be  ever  troubled,  Ihongh  the  expense  of  hia  mia- 
liuns  was  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  re- 
cords a  hundred  inatancrs  of  the  exact  amount  of  money 
reaching  him  at  Jost  the  lime  he  wanted  it.  For  four 
hour*  every  day  he  hckl  a  lei-ee  for  hia  piriahionera, 
who  consulted  him  freely,  not  only  about  religions  tub- 
Jecta,bul  upon  erer\'thing  which  intereMed  them— Ihe 
sute  of  their  health  or  the  tillage  uf  their  land.  So 
crowded  were  Ihcae  leveea,  Ihat  olten  a  nranger  wailed 
four  days  for  his  lumtosee  the  paMor.  The  independ- 
ence of  PaMor  Harms  was  aingulsrly  miniroted.  The 
king  of  Hanover,  alone  time,  knowing  that  hia  eminent 
aubject  waa  in  the  city,  sent  a  high  ofllcer  of  govern- 
ment, with  one  of  Ihe  state  carriages,  to  invite  him  to 
the  palace.  "Give  my  regards  to  the  king,"  said  Haima; 
"  I  would  obey  his  order,  if  duty  allowed :  but  I  mual  ga 
home  and  attend  to  my  parish.'  The  officer  waa  indig- 
nant as  he  delivei«d  the  message;  but  Ihe  king  aaid, 
"  Haima  ia  the  man  for  me."  Though  a  rigid  monarch- 
iat,  the  paitca  often  preached  againM  Ihe  government, 
and  prepared  his  pto|de  to  retiat  it.  He  often  eiitCHl 
iiiio  sharp  conHict  with  Ihe  govemmeui  cflicera,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  obseiA'ance  of  tie  Sabtalh,  and 
waa  repurted  by  Ihcia  alxty-llve  limes,  but  tscapsri  un- 
hnn.  IVilh  characl erratic  boldness,  he  warned  Ibe 
cburchea  nol  lo  endure  anUlieving  minislcra  in  the  pul- 
pit, although  the  roiniMers  held  their  riaces  from  Ibe 
king.  He  defled  the  democracy  as  well  ae  tho  court, 
and  publicly  advised  them,  if  they  wete  discontenled, 
tc  go  lo  Africa  in  a  body.  Me  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  popidar  amusciDeiiti>,  declaring  that  men  "ofird 
theraaelves  into  hell  from  the  Iheatre,  and  danced  tluiB- 
selves  info  hell  ftncD  the  ballrooR).''  The  Cslviuiatic  doc- 
trines anil  the  Congrrgilionsl  polity  were  oLjects  of  his 
marked  averainn.  tie  dcclcred  that  Ihe  Raptiets  who 
pouponeri  Ihe  baptism  of  their  children  were  robbeta 
and  murdcreia  of  thjMe  chiklrtn's  souls.  Kor  would  he 
eier  insure  hia  seminst^.'  huildinga,  thinking  that  God 
would  protect  them,  and'  he  had  an  idea  that  insurance 
againat  scddent  involved  a  ccrtahi  defiance  of  Jehovah. 
When  he  catechised  the  congregalion,  ami  children  fail- 


le. He  requiieil  hiii  miefionary  atudtuta  lo  pttform 
a  doily  lash  of  manual  labor,  not  only  for  ecnn:>niical 
reai'His.but  also  "Ihat  I  hey  might  be  kept  humble,  and 
not  be  aahamed  of  their  wmk,  any  more  than  J*bu1  was 
iif  his  tent-making."  As  he  never  aakeil  (rum  any  one 
but  God,  he  had  a  violent  antipathy  In  Ixggare,  and 
none  were  ever  found  in  hia  pariah.  Almost  adored  by 
hia  people  aa  a  species  of  rural  pope,  he  mainlained  llw 
utmost  care  and  watchfuhiess  to  preserve  his  own  hu- 
mility while  breiihing  the  aimoephere  of  their  hotnage. 
He  yiekled  not  a  particle  of  hia  activity  to  the  very  last. 
When  he  coukl  no  longer  ascend  his  pidpit,  he  preached 
standing  at  (Iw  altar;  when  he  could  not  preach  stand- 
ing, he  preached  ulting ;  wlien  he  could  no  longer  sil, 
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he  pnved  that  God  would  Ukc  him  my  w  a  btrnUn. 
He  .l»d  on  the  Hlh  of  Nuvemlwr,  1866,  M  th«  Rge  of 
Bfty-aeren,  uid  wu  buried  amid  Ihc  tear*  of  bii  people 
on  fail  beloved  LuntberKei  Heath. 

It  ii  difficult  lo  form  a  ju»t  ealimate  of  this  remarka- 
ble man.  The  keynute  of  Hann-'a  character  waa  his 
union  with  (iod.  Vet  »o  rare  ii  any  high  degree  of  this 
quality,  that  lu  pome«ioii  makes  the  man'i  charader 
atand  original  and  alone,  and  it  aoema  a«  Ihoogh  "  one  of 
the  prophet*  hail  risen  again."  Another  world  ha:l  lai<l 
hold  with  a  strong  grasp  upon  his  mind,  to  real  was  it  to 
him  that  he  appeared  to  walk  not  by  faith,  but  by  ughl- 
Ile  lived  among  iis  like  a  being  of  another  nee  detaineil 
here  in  the  body,  and  acted  with  a  moral  inalght 
dirednesa  which  na  human  standard  can  eoroprehend. 
Yet  this  wonderful  spirituality  waa  often  marred  by  Irig- 
otryj  anmetimes  it  bonleteil  upon  the  anpemilioua-,  at 
times  his  apootolic  fervor  was  tinged  with  BelT-wlU,  and 
we  are  astonished  at  the  allemale  breadth  and  nanuw- 
ne»  of  his  mind.  Ha  made  hia  mot  onmsile  powen 
aaist  each  other;  to  carry  out  the  mortl  Intention  of  an 
angel,  he  brought  a  worldly  wisdom  which  no  one  could 
sumasa;  in  oompreheiiaion  of  detail  and  fertility  of  espe- 
dienU  he  cou]<l  have  taught  tbe  ableat  men  of  businew. 
His  s[Mrituality  acted  upon  the  worid  through  an  all- 
conuming,  almoat  morbid  aciiviiy.  He  saw  nothing 
before  him  but  a  succeauon  of  duties,  yet  hia  mind  found 
an  unconscious  delight  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 


efforts, 

ind  hia  real  was  doubtless 

inualjo, 

of  attempt  and  succesa. 

bimor 

spedes  of  suicide ;  in  spii 

before  he  coukl  be  spared  by  the  world  below.  His 
■maiing  spirituality,  the  clneenesa  to  another  sphere 
with  which  he  lived,  would  have  elevated  him  beyomi 
our  Mght;  bnt  the  eccentricities  which  slightly  m 
to  grand  a  character  showed  that  he  was  human 
lowered  him  to  a  point  neater  the  aympalhy  of 
kind.    To  the  laal,  the  world  '-   "  '' 


of  a: 


aliti 


le  part  of  Qermany  girdli 
with  its  induence,  and  Harms  alone  ia  an  ana 
Saviour's  quesrion, "  When  the  Son  of  man  cometb,  shall 
he  And  faith  on  the  earth?"     At  iRttmb  God  ^vei 
Buch  a  one  lo  the  Church,  to  show  to  the  world  the 
spiritual  power  of  one  soul  which  is  really  in  eanu 
Harms  has  lived,  and  Germany,  Africa,  and  the  East 
dies  have  fett  [he  consequence.     He  waa  one  of  Ihose 
blocks  from  whom,  in  earlier  sgee,  the  Cstholie  Church 
■rould  have  hewn  her  saints  and  her  martyta;  he  was  a 
Protestant  Loyola;  had  he  left  the  world  a  few  centu- 
rica  before,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  canonised  ai 
a  Domnic  or  St.  Francis ;  his  remauis  would  have  per- 
fijfmed  miraclea  without  end;  romantic  tradition  would 
bave  sprung  from  and  twineil  arouml  his  memory;  or- 
ders of  priests  and  stately  cathedrals  would  have  borne 
his  name ;  and  thousands  of  devotees  might  to-day  be 
wotshipjring  at  his  shrine.    (W.  E.  P.) 

Hsiiis'pller  (Heli.  Cianit'plrT,  '^^3'in,  perhapa 
snorer;  Sept.  'ApynfaV),  Vulg.  llarmpkn),  oik  of  the 
aons  of  Zophah,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chrun. 
vii,  BG).     aa  between  1GI2  and  1058. 

HarnflH  occun  in  several  senses  in  the  Eng.Tera. 
•a  the  tendering  of  dilferent  Heb.  words. 
1.  ^D!t  {aiar',  prop,  to  bind,  as  it  is 
dercd)  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  act  of  fastening  ai 
mats  to  a  cart  or  \-ehicle,  e.  g.  yoUtig  kine  (I  Sam.  vi, 
10,  "tie")  or  horses  (Jer.  xlvi,  A,  "immett"),  gearing 
chariot  ((ien.  xlvi,  29;  Exod.  xiv,  6;  i  Kings  Ix. ! 
"  make  ready"),  or  absolutely  (I  Kings  xviii.M;  IKin 
ix.  Si, "  prepare").    From  the  monuments  we  see  that 
the  hamesBof  the  Egyptian  war-ehaiiots  was  composed 
of  leather,  and  the  trappings  were  richly  decorated,  be- 
ing stained  with  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  studded 
with  gold  and  ailver.    See  Ciiamot. 
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2.  In  the  old  English  sense  for  omor  (pt^  or  p^, 
ne'thrt,  warlike  aaoulrtmaUi,  elsewhere  "  omuc,* 
"  weapoms"  etc.),  2  Chron.  ix,  21.    See  Aluion. 

3.  In  a  like  sense  for  ■i:;7P  {ikirjan;  1  Kings  xxii, 
84;  2  Chron.  x\-iii,  S8),  a  coat  of  maU  ("  breaslpUte,' 
Isa.  lix,  IT).    See  AiuaoH. 

4.  "  HameMsd"  (O-^rn,  ekamuhim',  ftom  tipn, 
in  the  tense  of  being  jtrm  fur  battle)  is  the  ntwrsRim 
used  lo  represent  the  equipped  condition  of  the  Inarl- 
itesasihey  paiaedout  of  Egi-pt  (Exoil.iuii,l«.  "ann- 
e.1,"  Josh,  i,  N;  iv,  Vii  Judg.  vii,  II),  and  seems  to  de- 
note their  ordoiy  siid  intrepid  dispotal  as  if  to  me«  a 
foe  (the  andent  versions  interpret  generally  /■O-onmiO. 
(See  Geeeniua,  l.ex.  a.  v.) 

Eb'roa  (Heh.  Ciarod',  -rnn ;  Sept,  'ApiW  t.  t. 
'Apdi],  «  brook  or  place  (',7;,  a  spring  or  fomtaim, 
"well,"  Sept.  miyh)  ""  f"  '""  Jeireel  anil  Hotint 
Gilboa  ("tiilead,"Judg.vii,3),  by  (bj)  which  (iideon 
great  aimy  encampeil  on  (he  morning  of  the 
day  which  ended  in  (be  rout  of  the  Hidioniles  (JudR. 
■  I),  and  whei*  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode 
linking  apparently  took  pUce.  See  (Jiiikos.  The 
.._  le  means  " jmtpilalvm"  and  it  has  been  siiggeated 
that  it  originaleil  ill  consequence  i^  the  alarm  and  ter- 
'  moat  of  the  men  who  were  here  tested  by  Uidccn 
1,  5) ;  but  this  siipposil  ion  seems  veij-  fsr-fetched, 
le  name  more  probably  aroae  from  some  pcculiar- 
the  outflow  of  the  itream,  or  from  some  person  or. 
„ jistooce  otherwise  unknown,  Theword,sliglilly  al- 
tered, recurs  in  the  proclamation  lo  the  hoot—''  Wh«i>- 
is  fearful  and  trembling  (l^n,  t^arfd'),  let  him  re- 
."  (ver.8) ;  but  it  ikKs  not  follow  that  the  name  Ch»- 
rod  was,  as  Prof.  Stanley  proiioses,  bestowed  on  acrvunt 
of  the  trembling,  for  the  mention  of  the  trembling  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  preiiously  existing  name  of 
Ihefbuntaln:  eitherwould  suit  the  paronomaslic  vein  in 
records  so  delight.  The  word  c*o- 
ml  (A,  V,  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the  Uescriptioii  of  an- 
other event  which  look  place  in  this  neighborhood,  po»- 
very  spot — Saul's  last  encounter  with  the 
he  "was  aftttid,  and  his  heart  tmn- 
bled  grestly"  at  the  sight  '.>r  Iheir  ttetce  hosts  (1  Sam. 
xxviii,  6).  It  was  ulual«-l  south  of  the  hiU  Horeh, 
where  tbe  Midionitw  were  pneamped  in  the  valley  of 
Jeireel  (i-er.  1\  snd  on  the  brow  of  the  hills  overiook- 
Ing  that  plain  on  the  south  (ver.  8).  As  the  camps  were 
not  far  distant  horn  each  other  (compare  ver.  10-16),  it 
mutt  have  been  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  \-alley,  and  prob- 
ably near  its  head  (fot  (he  invad 
chap,  vi,  8,  and  fled  down  the  ei 
iS).  Hence  the  position  of  the  ii 
soulhof  Jeireel,iBVervprobsb]ythatoflhe  rmimain  iii 
question  (Stanley's  SBoi.wrf/'oW.  p.  SB4-386).  This 
spring,  which  gives  rise  to  a  small  stream  flowing  eaat- 
wanl  down  (he  wailj  of  the  same  name,  is  evidently  the 
repraenltlive  of  the  ancient  name  (Jilead  applied  to 
this  spot  [seeUiLEAii,!],  and  has  thus  Bupplonteil  the 
other  name  Harod.  Indeed  il  is  probable  Ibal  the  Ut- 
ter was  rather  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  neighbosbood, 
nnce  we  And  mention  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
S5>.  See  Haiiouitk.  "The  valley  of  JeCToel"  referred 
lo  ia  an  eastern  arm  of  the  great  pWii  of  I>draeloo, 
bounded  on  the  snath  by  <iill<oa.  snd  on  the  north  by  « 
parallel  riilge  calleil  the  "hill  of  Moreh"  (q.v.).  It  ia 
about  three  miles  wide,  SeejEXSKKi.  The  tlidiaiiitea 
were  enoimpcil  akmg  the  base  of  Moreh,  and  probably 
near  the  Inwn  of  Shuiiem.  On  the  south  sde  of  the 
valley,  at  Ihe  base  of  Gilboa,  and  nearir  opposle  Shu- 
nem,U  the  ll.unUin  of  Ain  Jolud.  It  is  sbout  ■  roile 
east  of  Jeereel,  and  hence  it  was  abn  called  tbe  "  fmn- 
tain  of  Jexieel."  The  water  bursts  out  from  a  rude 
grntio  bi  a  wall  of  cougiomerate  rock,  which  here  formn 
IhebaseofUilbna.  It  flmt  flows  into  a  large  but  shal- 
low pond,  and  then  winds  away  tbrough  Ihe  rich  gnen 
Ttle  past  the  niina  of  Bethshean  to  tbe  JonUn.     The 
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muin  M«cp  and  rugged, 
ijnaw  hin  IhouKtil  ilMnngtihitllwHuluniiaslHiald 
(M  hare  wiinl  on  rhii  fuantiin :  but,  u  nuuiy  nf  the 
bifliM  pnitwblr  luriinl  in  (he  mounuin,  the  Midian- 

«pea  pkin  to  Ihc  mnt  h,  where  there  ve  also  founuiiu 
Tbt  Jtnmlcm  Itinetwy  teenw  to  indjote  the!  the  nune 
jliiyi(M(q.<L''FoiinUinDf  Goliclh'J  ume  Ihim  ui 
■KWDl  tndiaoD  thu  the  ailJoiiiiDg  valley  wu  the  rile 
tUhntlneurr^**  »>e  Riani  («d.WaMluig.|i.&e6). 
TW  fboUiin  w»  a  noted  campuitj-Rruund  for  both 
OroiiB*  and  Sancnn  ilniiiig  the  CniMdes.  Willum 
(TTjieaOiit  T*bama  {Gata  Dri pir  yrmcot,x>.  10S7; 
BsWJB,  llru  ffafadnt,  p.  fiB).  The  valley  of  Jeznel 
Kin  hnM  a  laniriM  humt  of  the  wild  B«Uwln,  who 
nde  of  ihe  Jonlaii,  ■■  in 
"Tbey  odm  ap  with  their  callle  and  their 
they  came  aa  graaahoppen  fur  muiiitiule; 
ad  their  cameb  were  willual  numbei"  (I'or- 
Afor  ajr.ia^PaLa,K>b;  Kolnaaon, £iB^ 
ttLii,XH). 

Ha'rodlte  (Heb.  Otorodi';  iTin,  Sept.  Apoii),  an 
■fiiWt  oT  Shammah  ani  Elika.  Iwo  of  Davkra  heroen 
(I  Sia.  xxiii,  U),  probably  from  their  being  nalivee  of 
HtaMi,  a  place  near  the  founUin  of  the  wme  name 
()«d(.  rii,  1).  See  HABORtTE. 
Huo'Ul  (I  Chroo.  ii,  63).  See  Reaiah. 
Hk'FOfita  (Hell.  doTDn'',  '^i*'n,  proU  by  eirone- 
«■  naaaeiiption  tm  ^^n,  Harn^;  StpL  ha*  eoii, 
Tdft  J  nin/n),  an  epithet  of  Shamnnlh,  one  of  David'a 
baM*(l  Chn>n.xi,27);  for  which  the  parallel  paaaage 
(t  SaaL  ixiii,  36)  more  coirectly  rcadi  Haroi>itii  (q.v). 
HsT'cMhcth  (Heb.  Ckam-ikeih)  of  tku  Gextilk* 
(tTlin  rti*in,  leorkmatuh^  of  Iht  nalimu,  L  e.  dly 
<t  handicrafU  T  Sept.  ApunW  rin/  Wvuv.  Vulg.  Ilanf 
Kii  gntimm\  a  city  cuppoaed  to  have  been  ■itualed 
■ear  Ruor,  in  the  iu>nhcfn  paru  nf  Canaan,  afterwarda 
talM  tnier  Gamee,  or  GalDee  of  Ihe  Geiililn,  rmm 
Ibr  Blixed  tacea  inhabiting  i(.  See  Gaulek.  Haro- 
•htth  b  laid  ta  have  been  the  reridence  of  Siaera,  the 
ponal  of  Ihe  armiea  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
mfned  in  Haxor  (Judg.  iv,  21.  Ken  (he  anny  and 
cbnMi  of  Jabin  woe  manhalled  under  the  gnat  cap- 
>aig  brftn  ther  ini'adeil  Itrael,  and  defiled  fnnn  the 
Bftbtm  DMuoUina  into  the  bniad  baiUe-Oeld  of  Eadia- 
*B  (n».  IS).  After  the  terrible  defrat  and  »Uu«hier 
•a  Ihe  banka  of  ibe  Kiabon,  to  Ihi*  place  the  fugiliiea 
°f  the  anoy  retumeil,  a  tbatUred  and  paiiic-gtrickeu 
■eanant.  Barak  and  hii  vidorioua  tmups  followed  them 
■a>  the  liMtneaaa  of  their  own  mountain*,  to  Ibe  very 
(•Ui  tt  Hanahcih  (ver.  IG).  The  dly  i>  not  again 
MMisBed  in  the  BiUe,  not  is  it  refenol  tn  by  Joae- 
Sbf.  Jtmme.  or  any  andent  writer.  It  wai  at  Ibe  en- 
mat  of  Jabin'a  UTriiory, oppDHle  IheKiBhoii  (vcr.  13), 
■d  Bin  at  a  good  distance  fmm  Tabor  (vcr.  14).  It  is 
■YV«H>  !<•  have  Blood  on  the  weat  rout  of  the  lake 
llenm  (tl-HuI^h),  from  which  the  Jorilan  iwucii  forth 
~>  nr  unbroken  atmiiD,  and  in  the  portion  of  Ihe  tribe 
of  IC^talL  Jabin'i  capital,  Haim.  one  of  the  fenced 
•iris  H^gned  to  Ihe  children  of  Naphiali  (Joeh.  xix, 
•El.  lay  to  the  nnnh-wcet  of  it.  Probably  ftom  uiter- 
■siiaiie  with  Ihe  cmquered  Canaanitea.  the  luune  of 
e  a  family  name  (Em  ii,  53). 
a  allude  to  ihii  cuinddcnce  in 
oaaKtion  with  the  nxiral  eO^ta  nf  Ihi*  diviiive  victo- 
rj:  bHasor,  once  -the  head  (^  all  tboac  kingduin*" 
(■fwh.  xi.  S.  10  >,  bad  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua ; 
ito  king,  Jabin  1,  put  lo  Ihe  award ;  and  the  whole  con- 
Mrratim  of  the  Canaanitea  of  Ihe  nonh  broken  and 
n  the  celebnted  batik  of  the  waters  of 
a  (Joab.  xi.  S.14)_the  fint  time  that  "charioU 
onio'  appear  in  amy  against  Che  invading  boil, 
at  so  Timmarily  dii^nned  of,  according  lo  divine 
'  T  Jo^ua,  but  which  aubaequently  the 
u  face  in  the  valley  of  Jei- 
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reel  (.Iaah.xvil.ie'lfl>  and  before  which  Judah  actoal- 
ly  failed  in  the  Phili.iiiie  pUin  (Ju.Ir.  i,  19).  Herein 
waa  the  great  difficulty  of  Mibduing  plains,  similar  to 
that  of  Ihe  Jordan,  bei^e  which  Haroshelh  Mood.  It 
waa  not  liU  the  Iiraelileg  had  aaked  for  and  obtained  a 
king  that  they  began  "  lo  oiulliply  chariots  and  hones" 
lo  themaelve*.  contrary  lo  the  expreas  worda  of  Ibe  law 
(Dent,  xvii,  16),  as  it  were  to  light  the  enemy  with  hia 
own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs  S  Sam.viii,4: 
corap,  1  Chron.  xviii,  4 ;  next  ill  the  hiMories  of  Abea- 
lom,  i  Sam.  XV,  1,  and  orAdoiiijsh,  1  Kinp  i.5;  while 
Ihe  climax  was  reacheil  uudcr  Salomon.  1  King*  iv,  9fi.) 
Then  it  waa  that  the  Hebrews'  decadence  set  in !  Tb^ 
were  strong  in  faith  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses 
and  burned  wiih  fiie  the  chariom  nf  Ihe  kings  ofHa- 
Eor,  of  Uadon,  of  Shimrou,  and  of  Achshaph  (Juih.  xi,  I). 
Vet  so  rapidly  did  ihey  decline  when  their  illustrioua 
leader  waa  no  more  that  the  city  of  Haxnr  had  risen 
fnim  its  ruins;  and,inoonlran  wilh  Ibc  kings  ofMeaa- 
potamiaandHoab(Juilg.  iii),whn  were  both  foreign  po- 
tcnlatee,  another  Jabin,  the  teiritury  of  whoae  ancestors 
had  been  aasigneii  to  the  tribe  of  NaphtaU,  ctaimni  the 
dialinclion  of  beuig  the  Hrsl  In  revolt  against  and  ahake 
off  the  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inherit- 
ance. But  the  victory*  won  by  Utboiah  and  Darak  ww 
well  worthy  of  the  song  of  Iriumph  which  it  inspired 
(Judg.  v),  and  of  Ihe  proverbial  celebrily  which  ever 
afterwaida  attached  lo  it  (faa.  Ixxxiii,  9,  lOt  a  passage 
which  abowa  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  as  far  a* 
Endor).  The  whnlo  tfrritoiy  wa*  grwlually  won  back, 
to  be  held  )ieTmancntly,  a*  it  woukl  aecm  (Juitg.  iv,  14); 
at  all  eventa,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Haio- 
*hclh,  .or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  in  the  succeeding 
wan.  The  etymology  of  the  name  llarathiili,  q.  d. 
"wood-cHffn^,"  joined  wilh  Ihe  above  facts,  marjua- 
tify  us  in  locating  the  rity  onthe  upland  plains  of  Napli- 
taU.  probably  on  one  of  (hose  luin-cniwned  eminences 
still  existing,  from  which  Ihe  mother  uf  .'^iwrs,  looking 
out  from  her  latticed  window,  could  see  far  alung  Ihal 
road  by  which  she  expected  lo  see  her  son  return  in  tii- 
omph  (Judg.  V,  isy.  Dcbnnh,  in  her  bcauliful  ode, 
doubtless  depicted  the  true  festures  of  the  iccne.  Rem- 
nsnta  of  the  old  foresu  nf  oak  and  terebiutb  still  "nwi 
here  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ddes,  and  iravellers 
may  see  Iha  black  tenu  of  the  Araln— fit  lepresrnls- 
tives  of  the  Kenites  (iv,  17)  — jrilcheil  beneath  Iheir 
ihftde  (Porter, //oHi/iiKil/or  ^r.  am/ /'(iJesr.  ii,  443  tq.; 
Stanley,,Anruj(CAtiri:A,i,S69).  Schwan  (AifrsTni^p. 
184)  thinks  it  idenlical  with  Ihe  village  CiifA,  situated 
on  a  high  mount  one  Knglish  mile  west  (on  Zimmer- 
man'a  Map  north-west)  of  Jacob's  bridge  across  the 
Jordan,anil  nearly  destroyed  by  an  eanhquake  in  18S7. 
Dr.Thomaon,  buwever,  who  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  geographical  feature*  of  Barak'i  viciurv  {Ijond 
and  Book.  ii.  142  sq.).  reganl*  the  tile  as  thai  of  th« 
present  village  llnrolkieh  (a  name,  accordiog  to  him, 
giving  the  exact  Arsbic  f"rm  .J  the  Hebrew),  an  enor- 
mous di>ub]e  mound  or  ttU  along  the  Kishon,  about 

of  old  walls  and  buildings. 

Baip  is  the  rendering  in  Ihe  Aulh.Vcn.  of  Ihe  fol- 
lowing leima  In  Ihe  original:  usually  1113,  itaaor' 
(whence  the  <ireek  nvrpii),  I  he  tgir  or  cylhara  {inva- 
riably roidereil  " harp"), N. Test,  tiiofa  (1  Cor.  xiv,  Tj 
Mev.v.Si  xiv.J;  xv,2), whence  the  verb  r(3i>pii;w  (I 
Cor.  xiv,  7;  Bev.  Kiv,  2),  and  Ihe  compounl  noun  «3a- 
p^>>((''hai])er,"tlev.xiv,3j  xviii.3!);  elsewhere  only 
of  the  ChalcL  O^r.^p,  kilMaroi'  (text  of  Dan.  iii,  6, 7, 10^ 
15),  or  01"irp,I«M™i'  (ma^in),  from  the  latter  Gtedt 

The  "  harp"  waa  David's  favorite  instnunent,  on  whkh 
he  was  a  pmflcient  (»ee  Drescliler,  Ilr  cilhiii-a  liarid, 
IJps.1713;  akn  in  Ugolinu.  xxxii).  Itprobsbly  did  not 
esseiitially  ditfer  fnim  Ihe  modem  Arabic  cirtrrv  (Nie- 
buhr.  TVqf.  i,  177,  pL  36 ;  Iktcript.  6i  [Kgyplr,  xvii,S6flk 
pLBB,fig.lJ,18).     JKelJAVm 


Madcrn  BgypUui  aettaratr  iiD  Uia  OaU  or  Late. 
(From  tane-i 
GeKniiu  iodinea  to  tbe  opinion  that  *lilS  la  derived 
finm  ^Sa.tniMir',  "anunuKdonomitopoetic  root  which 
mmis  tn  give  forth  ■  Uvmiiloiu  ■ml  itjiiluloui  aouiHl, 
)ilie  that  of  a  Mriiig  when  louchefL"  The  Himor  wi* 
tbe  iKtionil  inurnment  of  the  Hebrewi,  and  wia  well 
known  thcoiifthaut  Asia.  There  caii  be  Utile  doubt  that 
it  wu  the  earliest  iaatnimeut  with  which  man  wa 


Andent  Bgfptlan  Li 


qininleil,  a>  the  writer  of  the  Pen'ateuch  aiaigna  its  i 
vention,  together  with  tnct  of  tbe  3»I,  vifSb',  ino 
racUy  translated  "organ"  in  the  XV.,  to  the  antcili] 
rian  period  (UeiLiv,  SI).     Kaliich  (//uf.  nnif  Cri/.Co 
mduOld  Tnt.)  conuden  kvutor  to  itancl  for  the  whide 
clan  of  Mringed  iiistrumenla  {neyinolh),  aa  ugiJ),  aayi  he, 
"ia  the  type  of  all  wind  iiutTumenls,''     Writers  who 
connect  the  tivipn  with  avvpit  ('<'<'>K'<Sr)i  ntvupofiat 
(ID  ftunniOt<^"Jecture  Ihst  this  instniment  waa  only  em- 

floyed  by  the  Urceka  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  diatroa. 
fthia  weie  the  case  with  the  (>reeka,it  was  (ti  A 
ent  with  the  Elebrewa,  amongst  whom  the  jtunur  served 
aa  an  accompaniment  to  sonRs  of  cheerfidneaa  and  mirth, 
aa  well  as  of  praise  and  tbankatiiving  to  the  Bu]i 
Being  (den.  xxxi,  27 1  1  Sam.xvi,23;  2  Chnm.  xi 
I'sa.  xxxiii,2),  and  waa  very  rarely  uaed.if  ever.in  i 
of  private  or  national  affliction.  The  Jewish  bard  flnda 
no  Fmploytneiit  for  the  Haoor  during  the  Balij-loni 
captivity,  but  deacribes  it  as  put  aside  or  auapeoded 


■utms  of  AuclsDt  Egyptian  Baipa. 


the  wiUowB  (Paa.  cxxxvii,  2) ;  and  in  like  manner  Job'a 
baip  "ia  changed  into  OHiuiuing"  (xxx,  SI)  wliile  tbe 
hand  of  grief  preneil  heavily  upon  him.  Tbe  paaaa^ 
"-my  bowels  ihall  souml  like  a  haip  for  Moab"  (Isa.  xvi. 


o  the  rihraliim  of  Ikt 


rfHitaig,i. 


•a.). 


it(G« 


agieat 


Tonching  the  nhape  of  the  lamur,  i 
of  opinion  prevails.  Tbe 
(&6)  deecribes  itaa  reeemblingihe  modem  haip;  Pfeif- 
frr  given  it  the  form  ofaguitar;  andSuJeromedeclaiV* 
that  it  resEmbleilin  shape  theGreek  letter  .Ma  (quoted 
by  Joel  BriU  in  the  preface  to  Mendelaaohn's  Ptalmi). 
Joaephus  rtcorda  (Ant.  vii,  12,  S)  that  Ibe  UiHm-  liai) 
ten  strings  (compare  Theodorct,  Quatl.  S4  on  1  Kings), 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum ;  olhera 
■aaign  to  it  twenty-four;  and  in  the  aAtfta  Ha^Morim 
it  is  said  (o  have  had  forly-eeven.  Jowphus's  state- 
menl,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  aa  conclusive, 
as  it  is  in  open  contrailictiun  to  what  is  aet  forth  in  tho 
lat  book  of  Samuel  (xvi,  28;  xviii,  10),  that  David  play, 
ed  on  the  HaKr  with  his  Maml.  As  it  ia  reaaoiuble  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  smaUer  and  a  larger  Unwr,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  sometimes  played  by  the  Israelilea 
whilst  walking  (lSam.x,5),lhc  opinion  ofUunk— "On 
jou^t  peut-jm  dea  deux  maniJiTer,  auivant  ks  dimen- 

The  Talmud  (Benieiol*)  has  prcnrved  a  cuiioua  tndi- 
tion,to  the  ef^ct  that  over  the  bed  of  David,  facing  the 
north,  a  jlwnor  was  suspended,  aud  that  when  st  mid- 
night the  north  wind  touched  the  chords  they  vibrated, 
and  produced  musical  sounds. 


Various  Andent  £gfpllan  HiinreB  of  Lyres.  I,  %  played 
wlihont,  and  S,  4,  with  tbe  plectrum ;  4  Is  enppiised  to 
be  the  Hebrew  lyre. 

The  r^J^OlSn  is  IISS— "harp  on  the  Sheminitb' 
(1  Chion.  XV,  21)— was  so  called  from  its  eight  strings. 
Many  leamed  wrileis,  including  the  aulhur  of  Skiltm 
"  "\fnfl,  identify  the  word  *^ stieminith"  with  ttio 
but  it  would  iixlecd  be  raah  to  conclude  that  tha 


Ancleut  grand  Xgypllaa  Haipa, 
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Idnm  aBdentaad  tb«  ocUva  in  pnciielT  Ihe 
■hicb  it  11  eni|iliiyed  in  nwdem  timca.  Set 
TB.  Tb«  (kin  of  the  Jewi  on  the  twaor  ap. 
hiR  nKhed  it*  bighot  point  of  perfection  in 
of  Btvid,  the  effect  of    ■ 


ileecribaa  ■  hup  of  te 
tered  by  thew  itiinR 
in  1  Cot.  x 


Avcient  Aef  jrtan  Late  and  Harp. 
■OM  Bubvlonnm  -inatninent  ia  probably  that  repie- 
■BUd  in  a  nngle  inMince  on  the  Aaajmi 
K  Klunabad.  ilrjiici  ine  three  short-beirded  perfo 
a  iht  [yit  u^pred  into  Ihe  ((RM  chtmber  b; 


!  cbd  ii 


i-ahoit 


c  held 


AMSgal  AajrrlBU 


iMbTiitinllf.ftndchi 
ailB  thnri  Ihe  aboulilcn  in  ■  atngie  row  of  cuita.  They 
paoeed  virh  meaaured  ntep.  ainfEin^  and  twanging  Iheir 
hTViThich  an  auapendeJby  a  bnad  bjuidpaning  over 
Ue  right  nbouldet.  The  innTunient  iuelf  aomewhat  re- 
Mmbln  the  Ureeli  lyre;  it  haa  a 
re  body  and  upright  aidea,  the 
latter  being  connected  by  a  croas- 
0  which  are  Hxed  nriiigs  that 
to  have  been  rather  numer- 
ai  we  can  count  eight  al  leaat, 
in  the  part  that  ia  corroded 

,   Exactly  aJmiUr  inatrumenta 

^  ,^  aw  aeen  in  Nubia  and  Dongo- 

U;  and  the  mode  of  plflj-ing  ia  that 

Ok  liefat  hand  holdd  a  ahort  plectiuio  to  atrike  the  iii' 

tomb,  while  ihe  left  ia  uwd  to  alop  and  iwang  the 

mnb  (BoQoaii'i  A'wnt,  p.  187). 

Uarpi  or  guilara  are  conatantly,  in  the  Holy  Scrii>> 
tmt.  inalnunenta  of  joy.  They  are  menlioned  in  very 
aatit  times  aa  musical  inattameiita,  lued  both  by  Jewa 
■d  Genbla,  and  Iheir  employmeni  in  the  TeniTdo  woc- 
•kqi  fieqaenily  occun.  Hoaea  haa  named  their  original 
■rewir  in  Gen.  W,  SI,  viz.  Jubal;  and  in  Gen,  xxxi, 
£,LabaniayaIo  Jacob, -Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  that 
1  >iglii  hai-  aefit  yoii  away  viih  mirth  and  aonga,  with 
tatan  and  with  kiirpi'  Even  in  thai  very  ancient 
*miag,ibe  banli  of  Jab(ixi.  It),  that  patriarch,  ^Mak- 
Vafthe  paHperityorihe  wicked,  aaya,  "They  Uke 
iW  limliiel  and  harp,  and  tejoice  u  tlie  aoond  of  the 
■taa-'  So.  when  complaining  of  hia  own  coaililion 
|ui,31),he  aara,  "My  harp  alao  ia  lumed  inio  moum- 
n*.  aad  my  organ  to  the  voice  of  them  that  weep." 
Uaiah  ^leaiu  of  the  harp  undo'  the  aame  character,  aa 

10  be  brought  forwanl  with  the  accompanimenta  of  ihe 
Wfl^xlix,  5),  aid  the  high  praiaea  of  Uod  were  ao 
«<^ated(Pas.uuuii,!;  lxiii,4;  lvii,8i  aee  aba  Paa. 
Ini,  £t.  23:  xcii,  4,  5,  6;  xcviii,  b.  cxlvii,  T;  d,  S). 
Hal  hspa  are  uaed  to  celebrate  the  prajae*  of  heroe*  it 
til  kaown.  Harpa,  in  Sutooua'a  day,  wete  made  of 
tta  almng-tree,  aa  oui  tnnalalon  hare  it  (1  Kinga  x, 
ll.lt>  They  wen  often  gilded,  and  hence  called  gnld- 
■  barpa  (Kev.  v,  8).  A  baip  of  rigU  Kringa  ia  men- 
^Md  (L  Chnm.  xi-.  31),  called  in  our  venion  "harp 
•  the  EhetDinitfa."  But  amon^  the  Greeka  it  had.  for 
J  (Am.  vii,  11) 


HARPHIUS 

atringa.  The  diadnct  loonda  nt- 
or  chorda  arc  alludeil  to  by  Paul 
oothing  effecl  waa  exemplifled  in 
calming  down  the  furioua  spirit  uf  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi,  17, 
24;  xTiii,9i  xix,  9).  The  apirit  of  prophecy  appMira 
lo  hak-e  been  excited  by  iiulrumenlal  mueic  of  Ihis  kind 
(a  Kingi  iii,  16).  Harpeis  held  the  instniment  in  Ihe 
band,  or  placed  it  on  a  pillar,  or  aat  down  by  K  river 
aide  (Ovid, /Virfi,  ii,  116).  Sometimea  they  euspended 
them  from  treea,  to  which  there  i*  an  alluuon  in  Pm. 
oxxxvii,  I,  2.  The  harp  waa  uned  in  proceaaiona  and 
public  triumpha,  in  wonhip  and  Ihe  oRlcea  of  rellginn, 
and  waa  aomelimea  accompanied  with  dancing  (Pat. 
cxlix,  B),  They  were  alao  useil  after  aucceaaful  baltlca 
(aee  2  Chnn.  xx,  28;  1  Uacc  xiii,  51).  laaiah  alludea 
to  Ihis  cualom  (xxx,S2>.  So  in  the  vicioi}-  of  Ihe  Lamb 
(Kev.  xiT,  1,2):  "1  heard  Ihe  voice  of  harpera  harping 
with  their  haip*;"  the  Church  in  heas-en  beinjj  repre- 
aenled  aa  composing  a  grand  chonia,  in  celebration  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Itedeemer.  Al  aolemn  feaala.  and 
eapecially  of  the  nuptial  kind,  harpe  were  employed. 
Tolhisthepiophet  laaiah  alludes  (V,  II,  12).  The  uae 
of  harp]  in  worahip  has  alreaily  been  adverted  to,  and 
that  Ihe  heathen  employed  Ihcm  on  auch  occaHona  ap- 
peara  fhnn  Dan.  iii,  6,  7,  16,  "Ifarpa  of  God"  (Her. 
XV,  2)  are  either  a  Hebraiam  lo  show  Iheir  excellence, 
as  Ihe  addition  o/Godnttta  aignifiea  (the  most  excel- 
lent Ihingi  in  their  kinl  being  in  the  Scriptures  aaid  to 
be  of  God),  as  a  prince  of  God  (Gen.  xxiii,  6,  in  Ihe 
original),  the  mountaina  of  God  (Paa.  xxxvi,  6.  in  the 
original),  cedars  of  God  (Psa.  Ixxx,  11,  in  the  ori({iiMd), 
and  Ihe  like;  «  else  they  mean  haipa  given  as  frmu 
God;  or  hirpa  of  God  may  be  harpe  uneil  in  Ihe  service 
of  God,  in  opposilion  lo  harps  common  and  profaos  (L 
Chn>n.xvi,42i  2  CTiron.  vii.O). 

HaifthlUB,  Hemri,  a  Flemish  mystic,  waa  bom  at 
Eip  (whence  he  ia  sometimes  called  also  Erpii-s  or  Elt- 
PE>),  in  Brabant,  towanls  Ihe  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  He  entered  the  order  of  Hi.  Fnuida,  in  which 
he  loan  becamo  dittingi<;shefl  for  his  learning,  particu- 
larly in  mystical  theolng)-.  He  Mlaiiied  itie  highest 
lUgniliea  of  Ihe  order,  and  succeeded  in  re^nrinj:  the  dis- 
cipline in  several  convents  of  grav  frian  where  it  had 
been  relaxed.  He  died  at  Mechlin  Feb.  22,1478.  The 
Franciacans  count  him  among  the  blessed,  yet  Boasuet 
■eema  lo  have  considered  him  only  as  an  emhuMaM  and 
viHonaiy.  He  wrole  Le  DirMotir  dtt  Cml'iiplaiyi 
Iflrst  puUished  in  Low  Dutch,  then  in  Utin  bj-  Blome- 
ven,  under  the  title  Ihrtdoriuia  uurmm  Contnnplaliro' 
rum  (Cologne,  ISIB,  870.  Antw.  1518.  I2mu) ;  Ihcre  are 
generally  three  other  works  of  llarphius  published  with 
it;  rrorfafunfrSjJlinomCordu.— .WoA(»  tjenA'nwr- 
riim  Vir^hoM  Miihtr  -■ — fiem^a  crmfrtt  Dutnidioma, 
The  Dirtdorvm  nurmni  was  republished  with  commen- 
taries and  correctiona  (Paris,  without  date.  12moj  Co- 
l«pie,la27,lSmo:  ISlMGrno*  164^fol.(  Antwerp,l68«, 
l2nio;Col^e,l565.foL<  Rome,  158S,4io;  Brescia,  ItiOl, 
4101  iranslated  inld  French  by  Alme.F..  a,  rari^  1562, 
l6mo)  ■.—Sernonet,  etc.,  with  rrotf  Parlia  *  la  Prm- 
lam  and  Triplt  A  memnl  di  Jiaii  Chritl  (these  worka, 
written  at  Orat  in  Flemish,  were  translated  into  I^tui, 
Nuremberg,  148l,4to;  Spire,  1484, 4lo|  -.-Spmlum  au- 
ram  decrm  Pmaplantm  Dft,  etc.  (Mayence,  1474, 4to) : 
_5p<a/4>inPn-/er)tDaif  (Venice,  1524,  l^ma;lraml.  into 
Italian,  1646, 12mo)  '.—liirplicaivi  lucciaila  tl  peinpictia 
Kocrm  Svpium  (of  Suao),  written  first  in  tow  Dutch, 
then  irauaL  into  latin  by  Suriua,  and  inserted  in  Ihe 
Optra  oKima  of  Heniy  Su»  (Cologne,  1533. 155j,  1688, 
and  1616,  ISmo;  Napka,  1658,  12mo)  —r>i  MorHfica- 
tione  praromm  Agrctuvm  (Cologne,  1604, 16roo)  •.—Cati- 
tici  Caalimnim  mgilica  Krplicalio  (Colugiie,  1564,  foL). 
See  Trilhemiua,  Dt  ScriptorSmt  rcdriiiulicu  (col.8t7); 
Bellarmin,  D*  Scriptoribuj  fcdtnitt/icitt  p.  415;  Wad- 
ding, -Scnpf.  Ordau  Minorum,  p,  164 ;  Fleuiy,  Hut.  ICc- 
c/utiHrigiv,voLxvi,tib.lxxix,p.a;  Quriif  and  Echard, 
Seripl.  OnBHU  Pradiaiionm,  ii,  568 ;  Hoefer,  A'oui-.  W 
ogr.Gaiiralf,vaii,tS^;  Dupin, £cefc*.  Wriwi, cent.*  , 


HARPSFELD 

Hupifsld  or  Hupifleld,  JoHM,  wag  bom  abnit 
ISIO,  ukI  died  in  I^ndon  in  1678.  lie  wunhiuted 
WincbeaMT  School  anri  N«w  College,  Ojironl,iihFm>r  he 
WW  idinitled  fellow  in  IblU.  He  beame  chiptun  to 
Uahop  Bonner,  whose  billcT  penecuting  apirithe  ehued, 
and  was  coUateil  to  SLHartin't,  Ludgate,  in  1664,  but 
ledgned  in  1568,  on  liein);  preiented  to  Ihe  living  oT 
Layndon  in  Eekx.  Shonly  before  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  but  on  Che  accea- 
Bkm  nf  Elutabeth  wa>  deprived  uT  that  poet,  and  com- 
tnitted  to  the  Kleet  Priaon  until  he  gai-e  (eciirity  for  hii 
good  behaTior.  His  published  works  are  Cimcie  ailClr- 
run  (London,  1663, 8vo):-A(Hn>(M  {London,  I6M-60: 
he  wnite  9  i^Bonnet'i  Homiliee) :— £n/ipiira'ui  trmpo- 
nm  a  dilaria  ada.D.l6o9  (London,  lAtiU).  He  wrote 
also  some  Ditputatiau  and  Epitllri  to  be  fuund  in  Fox's 
Aet$  and  MotmmniU.—'Rimt,  .Vno  Gm.  Biog.  Dief.  viii, 
SIS;  iloetei,\ouT.tiiog.Gtniral/,xxiii,4¥2;  AUiboiie, 
DKtiiHionio/A«lkon,i,78ei  Wooi, Athm. Ozoii.L  (J. 
W.M.) 

BurpatMi,  Nichoi^h,  an  English  Roman  Caibo- 
lie  historian,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  wu  also  edii~ 
cued  at  Winchester  SchoA  and  New  Gille([e,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  fellow  in  I6S6,  and  bachelor  of 
laws  in  J643.  He  was  mailt  prindpal  of  Whiteh 
1M4,  repiiiB  professor  of  Greek  in  164fl,  archdeacon  of 
Csjileitiuiy  and  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  in  16M.  Hi 
also  received  Ihe  living  ol  Layndon,  but  rrsigned  it  ii 
his  brother  John  in  1568.  He  was  a  veiy  lealotu  Ro- 
nun  Catholic,  and,  oil  the  accession  of  Elixabelh,  refua- 
iiiK  to  Bcknowledjce  her  aiipremaey,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  preferments  and  imprianncd,  or  at  Icaat  kept  under 
restraint  until  his  death  in  1683.  During  his  imp  ' 
menl  (leeeii-ing  every  needed  help  from  his  custodian, 
biritop  Parker)  he  compoaed  his  //utotid  Anglicimn  Kc- 
cMiultra  (Douay,  162-2,  foL).  Tu  this  Ibeie  is  append- 
ed, according  to  Nutt's  catalogue  (ISST),  a  treatise  en- 
titled fireest  f/arratio  de  Dicorlio  Hmnei  VIII  ,  .  .  , 
ol  K.  Campiaaa,  which  may  be  the  "  rrratue  conernriBs 
Marriagt''  mentioned  by  Wood  (see  Appendii  to  But- 
We  Ilia.  0/ Pr/ormaliim).  His  other  works  are  llit- 
toriuharrmt  Wickliffiiaa  (published  with //uf.Ji^.};— 
CkromeonaKlvtioyetndtnmiiinMib^:  and  a  veij- bit- 
ter attack  upon  the  Prutestant  ecclesiaslical  historians, 
Fox  in  paitindar,  which  was  conveyed  sei^relly  to  the 
Ketherlamls,  and  published  by  his  friend  AJsn  Cope  un- 
der  his  own  name,  to  screen  the  teal  author  front  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth— the  title  in  Cull  ii 
A  taiti  Copi  Diulogi  ri  mtira  Sunaiii  Ponlifimtvi,  Mo- 
nailiar  Vila  Sanetonini,  S,  Itnaginupk  cppugiuilorrt  rt 
parailv- Martgm :  in  fuAui  Cenlurionum  Magdebur- 
geosium,  Aucloruin  Aju-togia  AngUcmtr,  Pieudo-flar- 
tyrolngiamim  nosfri  letnporit,  nuiieimi  rrro  Juh.  Foxi 
el  aUaram,  varia  /raudfi,  pnlidrr  calvmniir  tl  tniignii 
mHidaaa,dtttgu<ttvt  {Antwerp.Plautin,  156e,1Io).  Hi 
left  abn  manv  MSS.— Rose,  S'ra  Cm.  Bit-!,.  i>^-  ™'> 
213;  Uortrr.Wavr.  Hing.Gninilf.  xjau,iiii  Allibone; 
I)ict.o/AuHor,,,,78H.     (J.  W.M). 

HarTU,Bowoll,  an  eminent  Welsh  eraneelial,wa) 
bom  stTievecca  in  17N.     In  1735  he  went  to  Oxford 

dis^st  at  the  infidelity  and 
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ong  [hem,  thus 


luming  to  Wales,  he  began  lo  exhort  [he  negleoted  poor 
in  their  cottages,  and 
months  be  tni-med  set 
allbrding  inotber  of 
which  marit  the  religious  history  of  the  times.  Thirty 
of  these  organizstions  were  sustained  bv  him  at  the  time 
of  Whilelield's  arrival  in  Walea  in  17S9,  and  in  three 
yean  more  they  numbered  three  hundred.  He  lii-ed 
and  di«l  a  Chutchmaii,  but  received  little  sympathy 
from  the  established  clergy,  ami,  until  the  i-isits  of  the 
Methodist  founders,  pursued  his  evangelical  labon  al- 
tnoat  alone,  apparently  without  anticipi-.iing  that  they 
wouW  result  in  a  wide-apread  evangelical  dissent.  In 
1716  there  were  only  thirty  Ehsaenting  chapels  in  the 


8  HARRIS 

principality,  and  in  1786  only  six  in  all  north  Wales)  in 
1860  there  were  SOOO.  Harris  was  a  lay  pieKher;  be 
applied  repeatedly  for  ordination,  but  was  denied  it  by 
the  bishops  on  account  of  his  im^^ular  modes  of  labor. 
WhileSeld  passed  ttom  Kingnvood  to  Cardiff,  and  there 
saw  him  for  the  lint  time.  Tkeir  sunb  met  and  bbnd- 
ed  like  two  flames,  and -'set  the  whcdc  pritici|Hlity  in  a 
hlaie."  for  years  the  labwious  layman  travelled,  and 
preached  twice  or  three  times  everv  dav.  "lie  is  full 
of  the  Holy  Gboat,"  wrote  Wbilcfleld ;  "blesaed  be  God, 
there  seems  a  noble  spirit  gone  out  into  Wales."  Wee- 
ley  qieaks  of  him  as  "a  powerful  omtor"  {Joarnal,  1766). 
He  was  repeatedly  alaatilted  by  mobs,  and  aufleml  muiy 
forms  of  petseculion  from  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and 
people,  but  bis  courage  and  zeal  never  failed.  At  lait 
his  health  declined,  and  he  relumed  to  Trevecea,  where 
he  organized  a  Christian  bouschuld,  built  a  chapel,  and 
arranged  his  grounds  with  gieat  taste.  Wesley  calla  it 
"one  of  Ihe  mort  besutiful  plsces  iif Walea"  (Jotinial, 
1763,  p.  166).  In  the  French  war,  when  England  waa 
thieateneil  with  invasion,  he  thought  it  hiaduty  lo  take 
in  the  army,  which  lie  held  for  three  years, 
wherever  be  went  with  his  regiment.  He 
great  peace,  July  !l,  1778.  See  J acksrau  Clria- 
«iM*B^ropAy,xii,16B;  lilryvm, HiHon, qfJKHeJiim, 
i,llS;  ii,aa. 

Harria,  Jotm,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  divine,  wa. 
bom  about  1667.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, an<l  became  successively  rector  of  8u  Mildred's 
London;  perpetual.cuiateafSlnnid,prebendary  ofRocb- 
ester,  and  fellow,  secretary',  and  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1719.  Dr.  Harris  wa*  the 
lintcompilerof  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  inEng" 
Und<1708,2  vols.  foL),  and  was  a  careful  and  able  edi- 
tor; but  he  waa  improvident,  and  died  completely  des- 
titute. He  wrote  A  R'/ulaliim  oflKr  at/iri^icai  Oljfe- 
lions  ogaaMi  lAr  Hiing  and  Allribuiet  ef  Gad  (Londiwi 
16a8,4to):— 5r™im,Jo)SB  rti,2-^Tki  Wicktdntu  o/tkt 
Prttnct  of  Tmaom  and  SfheltioBfar  God"!  snfa  (Nor. 
6lh)  (London,  1716,  Bvo);  and  compiled  a  CoUn^wa  ^ 
Vot/ugrtaitdTranli  (Load.  I'Oi;  revised  by  CaropbeE. 

1744, 3  vols.  foL) Doling,  Cyeiapadia  BiUiograjihica, 

1,1408;  AlJiboue,Z'.Wtoiiorj^^B/*or»,  1,790. 

Harris,  John,  D.D.,  an  «ninent  Independent  tniit> 
later  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Ugborough,  in  Devanrhire^ 
March  8, 1802,  and  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Hox- 
1o«  Academy  for  the  education  of  ministss  belonging 
to  the  Independent  denomination  in  18il.  In  1827  be 
settled  at  Epsom  as  a  minister  amongst  Ihe  Independ- 
ents. His  Snt  literaiy  work,  eniiilcd  Thr  Grtat  Trafk- 
er,  was  favoraUy  received!  but  he  became  meet  widely 
kiKiwn  as  Ihe  successfol  competitor  fur  a  priu  of  one 
himdred  guineas,  offered  by  Dr.  Conquest  for  the  beat 
eeeay  on  the  subject  of  "  Covet DnsneBs."  Mr.  Harris'a 
essay  was  entitled  Mtnrmton,  and  had  a  large  Bale,  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  a 
few  yean.  He  subsequently  oblsined  two  other  jniies 
foresaays — one  entitled"Eritannia  on  Ihe  Condition  and 
Ctairoa  of  Sailors  j"  the  other  on  Missions,  with  the  title 
Tir  Grral  ComrnttUn.  "On  account  of  Ihe  reputation 
brought  by  these  works,  b4  received  the  degree  of  D.D, 
Amherst  College,  wid  was  alK>  invited  lu  fill  ibe 
post  of  preddent  in  lady  Huntingdon's  Theologicel  C(d- 
Cheshunt,  Here  he  remained  till  the  unioD  til 
pe  Independent  collegea  of  Highbury,  Hocnerton, 
and  Coward  in  New  College,  when  be  accepted  the  offic* 
of  principal,  and  conducted  aereral  of  thr  theological 
in  that  institution.  He  filled  this  position  with 
efficiency,  and  by  his  induatiy  and  amiable  character 
contributed  to  the  success  which  has  attended  this  u- 
tablishment.  Whilst  at  Cheshunt,Dr,HarriB  published 
the  firjt  of  a  series  of  works,  in  which  his  object  was  to 
illuslnte  Ihe  history  of  man  from  a  theological  point  of 
view.  The  Hrst  volume  was  entitled  Tht  Prr-Adamite 
Earth  (1847).  In  it  he  displayed  a  great  amount  of 
learning,  and  especially  an  acqiuintance  with  the  aat- 


ml  BHicn,  which  ho  bmoght  to  btu  on  hli  tbeolog- 
fcil  rinr^  The  (econd  volume  of  Ihc  seiiea  itta  enli- 
ilBd  Jtfu-  /VimrcoJ  (1819),  in  which  Ihe  intellecliul, 
wr^  uul  religiou*  chincur  of  mm  ta  diacuned.  A 
Uuld  nkme,  enlilled  ralriarchy,  or  rA<  >~ainiilj,  sppeu- 
HliBlXal.  Twaothervolumo  were  to  hire  cumpleleil 
ilie  Kiies,  ind  to  hire  been  devoted  to  the  '  State,'  or 
tb«iKiliticil  nmditiou  of  miD,  and  the  'Church,'  or  his 
id^inB  reUtiaos;  but  Ihe  ;^an  wu  cut  short  by  the 
dalh  or  Dr.  Harria,  Dec  21.  1856."  Theae  writings 
mart  nnfid  study  and  ■  broad  range  of  thought.  t>r. 
Rtnia'ipnctical  writings  have  had  an  imroeiiw  ciiculi- 
tn  bnth  in  England  and  America.  See  Fish,  PalpU  Kt- 
tfiiom  (IS57) :  fiJi&HMii,  Modem  MaslBTiirai  of  i'ldpU 
Omorj;  Haekrt.fouB,  lliog.Giiiirale,xxm,ib5;  Brii- 
UQtartaHy  Brpkir;v,387;  jV.  H  mericon  Ari™,  1x2, 
ni;  Amtmie, Dictioaary  ^AuHan,  i,791. 

Hanla,  Robert,  U.D.,  a  pioua  and  icuned  Puritan 
ditiiw,  was  bom  in  Uiouccatoshire,  1578,  aiid  was  edu- 
atei  a  Ma([dalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  aftenvanla  look 
Bidn,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Hanwell,  near  Ban- 
Ibit,  OKlunlshire,  where  he  was  extremely  uieful  in 
enAraiing  the  people's  miniLs  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
Oi  the  commenceinent  of  the  Civil  War  he  removed  to 
LnilDfk,  and  became  a  mconbei  of  the  Aaaembly  of  Di- 
lioii,  bat  appean  to  have  taken  no  active  pan  in  their 
pnnwilin^  He  officiated  at  Ihe  church  of  St.  Bot«lpb, 
BblKipigaie  Street,  until  ltrl8,  when  he  was  appoinUid 
pBdeni  of  Trinity  College,  which  otSca  he  retained 
ioiil  his  doth  in  1658.  His  woriis  include  The  Wag 
l>  Tne  Happimea,  in  twenly-four  sermoiu  on  Ihe  Be- 
Kitiilts;  and  A  Trtutitt  m  Uu  Nat  Cotrnaat,  which, 
•kh  other  writingi,  were  published  in  hia  Woi'ki,  rr-- 
MKf  cud  aMeati  (Loud.  16U,  foL).— Hook,  tM.  Biog. 

T,Ht. 

Haiila,  aamnal,  D.D., "  was  bom  in  the  county 
•<  Middlesex  about  the  year  1C83.  He  was  educated  in 
■rrchaat  TajUn'i  school,  of  which  he  was  head  boy  in 
1S97,  and  was  admitted  ■  pensioner  or  Peter  House, 
CmteidKe,  Hay  15, 1700.  Upon  the  foundation  oT  Ihe 
dwi  gf  Hodem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
by  GsorgQ  I  in  1724,  Hairia  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
f^a.  iledieill>ec21,1733.  He  was  the  author  of, 
L  Striphire  kmoKledse  promoltd  bg  calrtkiang  (London, 
IilZ,et-a) :— 2.  A  ConmaUary  m  Uu  Fijh/-1kird  dapUr 
tftmak^wilh  an  appendix  nf  Queriea amtvnojig Diren 
Aariad  Sftigioia  Trmlitioiu  and  Practictt,  and  Ihe  leaie 
^■oiijr  iBta  of  SfH^ure  inhkh  trem  to  allude  Id  or  ex- 
pwa  Hem  (Lond.  17S5  [not  1739.  as  frequently  auted], 
ta).  In  some  copies  this  work  baa  a  iliRerent  dlle- 
pam  namrly,  Oitrrcalioyu,  Cnlieal  cow'  Mixtilaneoai, 
mimralrrmarhibkTa^t  a/lie  Old  TaliimBit,liitnl>ick 
•I  aAW  a  CoatntenUuy,  etc  Predied  are  three  diaser- 
Utieo*.!.  On  a  Cinoier  or  Advocate;  2.  On  a  Dour  or 
:  an(l,3.0n  the  anciealmethodof  propound- 
aut  i»inU  by  way  of  <iuestion.  This  work 
vat  published  ahonly  alter  the  death  of  the  author  by 
kit  nlaw.  Ic  eihibita  much  curious  learning,  and  is 
*nnl  times  referred  to  by  Doddridge  in  his  lectures." 
-KiUo.  CfdapatJia,  ii,  236. 

HanlB,  ThaddouB  Huon,  D.D„  a  Unitarian  di- 
fw.  was  boni  in  CharieUown,  Mass.,  in  1768,  graduated 
A.B.ai  HarvanI  in  17B7,  and  became  pastor  at  Dorcbes- 
Ur  m  ITW.  Ife  was  librarian  of  Harvard  College  from 
ITll  (•  I7SS,  and  aflerwanls  librarian  of  the  Hamachu- 
■tt*  Hnuirial  .Society  aU  hU  death  in  1842.  His  moM. 
aponau  publicalion  is  a  Natural  Hitlory  n/tkeBibU 
(l71S,liEaa;  again  in  BoMon.  1821, 8vo;  also  published 
■  Luadoo,  with  additiona,  under  the  title  Dictionary  of 
^  .S'.tfiu-tif  i/Ulvry  a/UK  Bible,  1824 ;  new  ed.  by  Con- 
to,  "iBSa,  l2mo).  This  ■rock  received  great  praise  for 
■aatcmacy  uid  ntility  (see  Homr,  Bibtiogri^ical  A p- 
pmSt).  Dr.  Harris  also  pubUshed  Mrmoriali  of  Ihe 
jfrK  CAvrk  H  DonAttrr  (Boston,  IHSO,  8vo) ;— Dw- 
y  (Q  arlealown,  .-^Ol  { 1801  ],  Sro). 
■J  of  A'Hhon,\,in. 
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HatiIb,  Wttlter,  D.D.,  a  Congregatiinial  mimsteii 

was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1761.  He  grsdoaud  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1787,  waa  ordained  pastor  at  Dun- 
barton  Aug.  26, 1789,  and  died  Dec.  25, 1843.  Dr.  Hai^ 
ris  published  An  A ddrra  hrfart  ihr  Piulorat  Caatmlion 
ofNae  Hanpihire  (1834),  and  a  number  of  occauonal 
sermons. — j^rague,  A  tmalij  ii,  ^77. 

HanlA,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  dis- 
senting divine,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  London 
about  1675.  He  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Cnitched 
Frian,  London,  in  1698.  He  waa  also  for  some  thiKy 
years  one  of  the  preachers  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Weigh-house,  and  succeedad  Mr.  Tong  as  lecturer 
at  Salter's  HalL    He  died  in  1740.    -He  was  a  inn- 


strong  sense  jcnned  U 


Hew 


□,  and  regu- 


ofHalthcw  Henry's  Commentary  (those  on  Philippians 
and  ColoHuani).  Besides  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, he  wrote  Fantral  Ducourui,  in  ttco  Piiiii:  (I) 
Contolaliau  on  Ihe  Dcalh  of  oar  fri-^t;  {//)  Prrpa- 
raliontfor  our  ovn  Dealh  (Lond.  I730,»vo):— ^e /.j/s 
and  Charatitr  of  Dr.  Tkonuu  Manton  (London,  1715, 
8vo) :— X  practiaal  /Ibulratum  of  lie  Boot  of  Either 

(London,  17S7,  8ro),  etc Darling,  Ci/clopadia  BftUa- 

grapkica,  i,  1406;  Bogus  and  Bennett,  Jliilory  of  Di»- 
MnCenr,  ii,  372. 

HoiiIb,  Willlun,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Springdeld,  Mass.,  and  pawed  A.B. 
at  Han-srd  Collie  in  1786.  He  was  Ilrat  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church,  but,  on  peruung 
a  compend  of  Hooker's  EccUiiattical  PolHn,  his  mind 
and  feelings  were  drawn  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  was  shortly  ader  ordained.  He 
then  took  charge  of  Sl  Michael's  Church,  Harblehead, 
and  in  1802  beoime  rector  of  St.  ftlaik's,  New  York.  In 
IBll  he  was  chosen  preudenc  of  Columbia  College.  In 
1816  he  resigned  hb  rectorship,  and  attended  thereafter 
exclusively  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  He  died 
Oc^  18, 1B29.  He  published  several  occasional  seimoiis. 
— Sprague,  A  gnali,  v,  883. 

Harrlaon,  Wii.i.tAM  Hemkt,  D.D.,  was  bom  Jan. 
12,  1819,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  He  entered  the 
prcparstory  department  of  Pennsylvania  College  in  1838, 
and  waa  graduated  in  1843  with  Ihe  xmledidory  of  his 
class.  lie  early  developed  a  taste  fur  literary  research ; 
and,  while  others  were  often  engaged  in  recreation  and 
amusement,  he  was  in  his  room  busily  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  some  question  of  interest,  and  in  Ihe 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  one  thing  in  which, 
perhaps,  he  excelled  all  others  waa  Ihe  moral  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  companions.  His  very 
presence,  even  when  he  kept  silent,  was  felt,  Inimedi- 
ately  after  his  graduation  in  collc^  he  commenced  his 
llieologicsl  studies  in  Ihe  Theological  Seminary  at  Get- 
tysburR.  On  their  completion  in  1845  he  waa  licensed 
to  pteach  the  Gospel  by  Ihe  .Synod  of  Maryland.  He 
was  elected  assistant  profesBor  nf  ancient  languages  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  and  serveil  for  a  season  as  general 
agent  of  Ibe  Parent  Education  Society,  The  following 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Ihe  English  Lulhenui  Church 
of  Qndnnati,  as  he  felt  Ibst  he  could  be  more  useful 
and  efficient  in  (he  pastoral  work.  Here  he  labored 
with  great  success  till  his  death.  His  labors  were  un- 
wearied and  abundanL  His  life  was  regarded  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  died 
of  Asiatic  cholera  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
in  Gncinnati,  Nov.  3,  1866,  and,  although  comparative- 
ly a  young  man,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  city.  He  waa  a  good  scholar,  a  sound 
theologian,  and  a  dear,  practical,  and  instructive  preach- 
er. He  received  the  doclorate  from  Wittenberg  CoW 
iegeinlH6l.     (M.I..S.) 

BaiTOVT  is  the  rendering  in  ihe  Eng.Ters.  of  Ihe 
following  Hebrew  words :  T^""^,  chnriu'  (lit.  a  cuHiiiSi 
hence  a  4tice  of  curdled  milk, "  cheese^"  1  Sam.  xvii,  18), 
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■  (niti&imorthnahing  (q.v.]*M?e  (3S*ra.xii,8I;  1 
Chion.  itx,  3) ;  elsewhere  only  ihe  verti  "Hb,  tadad' 
(lit,tofc«/ofr),loA<imnD»eelci(Jobxxj[iit,loV'bremk 
thecti>da,"Iui.  xxvui,4:  Hoe.i,ll).  See  Kitto, /MiJ^ 
B&le  Ittutl.  iii,  89 ,  ri,  S97,     Tbe  Ibim  of  the  indent 


Hodmn  EgjptUn  ElionA^.  ot  clod-enablaft  nwcblDC  itter  ploa^lnt^ 


Hebrew  hxrrow,  if  anj  inatrument  properly  correspoiK 
iiig  lo  Ihis  term  exinteil,  is  unknaTtn.  Probably  it  was, 
u  Mill  in  %gi-fi  (Niebuhr,  Tiat.  i,  151),nierely'a  board, 
which  WM  riragged  over  Ihe  fielda  lo  level  the  lumjii. 
Among  the  Konuna  it  coiuisted  of  >  hurtle  (cra'c)  of 
IDila  with  teeth  (Pliny,  xviii.  43;  comp.  Vu^.  Gtorg.  i, 
94),  See  generally  Ugolini,  Conuit,  de  re  ruaticii  t^lf. 
Srit.  V,  81  (in  hia  Thriaar.  iiix.  p.  833  sqOi  P«ul- 
»en.  Adttrb.  p.  96.  "In  modem  Palestine,  oien  ire 
someliniei  turned  in  lo  trample  the  clods,  and  in  some 
p«rt»  of  Aaiit  a  buah  of  tliotna  ia  dragged  over  the 
Burface;  but  all  th«e  pn>ceB8eB,if  uaed.occur  (n'llafrer, 
bu[)  befnre  the  seed  is  committed  to  Iha  aoil."     See 

BaTBB.    See  TEt/-HAitsA. 

Har'Bba  (Heb.  Chanha',  Etti'in,  ■  Childalzing  farm, 
ICBrtrr  orendanltr!  Sept.  'Apoii  and  'Aiaaav),  one  of 
Ihe  Nelhinim  whoae  descendants  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
pUce  whose  inhabitants)  returned  from  Babvloit  wiih 
Zeiubbabel  (Ezra  ii,52;  Neh.  vii,54).  RC.*«nle£3G. 
Schwaia  (Palfil.  p.  116)  Ihinka  it  may  be  identical  with 
the  ruins  called  by  the  Arabs  Chanha  (on  Zimmennau'e 
map,  Khuras),  situated  south  of  wady  Sur,  about  half 
wav  between  Beit-Jibiin  (Elcuiheropoiis)  on  the  W., 
and  .Icdur  (Gedor)  on  the  E. 

Baraaet,  Samlel,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  at 
Colchester  in  1661 ;  wu  educated  as  a  ainr  at  Kintf's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  was  subaequently  elected  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  Hall.  In  1580  he  took  the  dctr^e  of 
RA.,  and  in  IbSi  that  of  ifji.  He  then  applied  him- 
self to  Iheologj',  in  which  he  soon  made  hia  mark  by  a 
eerroon  preached  in  I6S4  at  St.  Paul's  Cnna  (lint  printed 
at  Ihe  end  of  three  of  Dr.  Stewart's  sermons  in  IG&f*), 
in  which  he  boldly  attacked  Ihe  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tjonal  predestination,  then  to  some  exlent  prevailing  in 
the  Church  of  England.     He  became  successively  iiroc- 
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Rome ;  their  religion  dyed  in  blood ;  tbdr  jiiggliiig  Mitt 
feigned  miracles,  of  which  he  wiot«  a  book  against 
them,  and  their  equivocWians."     He  concluded  by  pro- 
claiming that  in  his  view  the  Chiuch  of  England  came 
nearest  to  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  its  piiitciplea 
were  not  ilerivcd  from 
Wickliff,  Huas,  or  Lu- 
ther, but  from  the  four 
first  centuries  after 
Christ.      This  defenaa 
was   coondered  valid, 
■Dd  in  1C!8  Dr.  Harsnet 
was  imulaled  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York. 
He  died  in  May,  1G81. 

notice  A  i)i»cotny  of 
Iht/raitdaltHl  Praelia* 
of  John  DarrtU,  Back- 
ttor  of  A  rfi,  etc  (Lond. 
1699,  4t<>):  — iMam- 
ttm  i^fffrrgioia  Popitk 
Imptalvrtt,  etc  (Lond. 
""""    llo),  against  i 


■  of  the  1 


n  16S2,  V 


n  1696,  and  archdeacon 


of  Cbig' 


ell,  in 


n  in  1602,  but  re- 
Ngncd  ali  these  offices  on  beinK  appointed  rector  of 
Shenlivid,  in  Esuex,  and  nf  Ku  Margaret's,  New  Fish 
Street,  X.andQii,  in  1604.  lie  became  master  of  Pem- 
broke College  in  1606,  end  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1609. 
He  was  translated  lo  Norwich  in  1619.  Uniile  iii  Ihe 
latter  see,  Ihe  Disaenterx  prevailing  in  the  House  of 
a  before  tbe  last  Parliament  of 


denciea. 

01  seve 
He  m 

ade  a  defense,  in  which,  among  other 

pmtit«,h 

that  popen-  is 

a  fire  that  never  will  be 

quiet;  b 

bad  iireached  a  thoui 

saiiil  eermon^  and 

noth- 

ingofpnperj'ca 

.be  imputed  to 

him  out  of  any  of 

hem. 

That  ch 

■e  divers  obsU 

clcB  to  keep  him 

popery: 

among 

ircist  named  Edmonda,  aUas  Weston,  a  Jesuit.  See 
Collier,  fcrjr). //irtoT^ ,-  Sliype,  JVenon'ob ,-  Btog.Bril.; 
Hook,  Ecciei.  BioffrapAyj  v,  646  sq. 

Hott  (^^M,  agal;  always  masc,  but  in  Psa.  xlii,  1, 
joined  with  a  fem.iHmn  to  denote  a  Afwf),  a  ttag  or  mtlt 
deer,  but  used  by  the  Hebrews  also  lo  denote  all  tlie  va- 
rious species  of  deer  and  an  telopea,  which  resemble  large 
rams.  See  Dkkk.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  Iho 
clean  anunals  [Deut.  xii,  16j  xiv,  6;  xv,  22),  and  aeema, 
rrom  the  paeaagcs  quoted,  aa  well  as  from  1  Kings  iv, 
38,  lo  have  been  commonly  killed  for  food.  lu  activity 
furnishes  an  apt  comparison  m  Isa.  xxxv,  6,  though  in 
this  respect  the  hii^d  was  more  commonly  Beleeted  by  the 
sacred  writers.  The  proper  name  Ajalon  is  derived  rrom 
ayal,  and  implies  that  harta  were  numeroua  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. SeeGoAT.  TheHcb.  nuscnounajrr!/, which 
ia  always  rendered  iXafet  by  tbe  Sept.,  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  some  ^wdee  of  Cirtida  (deer  tribe), 
either  the  Damn  eulgarii,  fallow-deer,  or  the  Cfmu 
Barhanii,  the  Barbery  deer,  the  southern  represeiitatire 
of  the  European  slag  {C.  tiaphui),  which  occurs  in  Tu- 
nis and  the  coast  of  BaTbuj'.  We  have,  howei-er,  no 
evidence  that  Ihe  Barbaiy  deer  ever  inhabited  Pale». 
tine,  though  it  may  have  done  so  in  primitive  times. 


c*~.i»,s»£ooglc 
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Rt^uM  {Trar.  p.  311)  otaeivnl  the  fiUon-ifti  on 
H'Wiii  tibii.  *r  Ci.  Wilkiiwm  «yi  (A  ne.  £gypl.  i, 
8;,itindBni.J,  "ThB  lUg  wilh  bnuiehing  hcwn»  Hgured 
«  fimi  lliiii  ii  ibo  uokncmrn  in  Ih«  vrUlcy  ol  tbr 
Nik.bBl  it  B  itill  Men  in  th«  vicinily  of  the  nitron 
Ub,  u  Bbaoi  Timii,  though  not  in  the  dneit  between 
ibc  rim  ud  the  Bed  Sea."  Thi>  ia  donbUn*  ths  Cer- 
m  Harianu.     See  Stao. 

Ho*  of  the  dear  Iribe  ire  orerul  to  ohhmI  their 
otia  iner  tHith  for  *  time.  Uiy  there  nut  be  wme 
lUaaon  to  this  dimmManc*  in  Job  xxxix,  1, "Canst 
thn  mufc  when  tlw  hindi  da  calveT  elc  Perhips, 
u  itr  StpC  unirofml;  rtnden  ayai  liy  iXafot,  we  mir 
bcUiK  ID  tbc  belief  that  Ibe  C'errvt  Buriona  a  the 
Jm  iVnitftL  The  femininB  noun  n^J?,  aySlai,  oc- 
nn  rrequrnlly  in  the  O.  T.     See  Hjnd. 

Hart,  Iiavt  D.D,  a  Conpegational  miniUtr,  was 
bm  April  10,  ir3B,at  SouthiiiKtun,  Cono.  He  ftradu- 
lUd  U  Vale  CuU^e  in  17G0,  itudieil  under  Di,  Bdlamy, 
WH  liamed  June  %  1761, tuid  wu  ordained  pattor  at 
(irimM,  Cunn,  Not.  4,  ITSS,  where  he  labored  oadl  hia 
deaib.  Oct,  27, 1808.  During  his  kmg  career  aa  pastor 
ke  inined  many  young  men  fur  the  ministry.  In  1784 
he  was  Dade  a  membet  a(  Dartmautb  'JoIIege  Corpora- 
tiiM,  aod  uT  Tale  in  1791.    He  published  aeveral  occa- 


Hart,  OliTor,  a  Baptist  minister,  wis  bom  in  War- 
■imur,  Pa^  Julj  b,  17S,Juined  ihe  Baptist  Cbuich  in 
1741.  WM  Ucnised  to  preach  in  17-U;.  and  was  ordaineil 
bi  1749.  in  that  yoi  he  bwame  pastm-  of  the  Baptist 
ckoieta  in  Charlemon,  S.  C,  and  remained  in  that  office 
duly  yean,  with  eminent  soixeas  both  as  jireacher  and 
jamr.  In  the  KemlutiaD  he  espoused  the  Whig  cause 
wiib  meal  anhv,  and  had  to  flee  fVom  Charleston  in  1780 
isaniiill'allinKinlo  the  bands  of  the  Rritish.  lie  sel- 
llal»psi(R-  of  the  BiptiM  Church  at  ilupewell,  N.  J., 
vrvrebedieil  Dec.31,1T96.  He  ]i»1ilished  a  i>uoai[r*e 
•>  tir  /Jnirt  o/  W.  Ttmem  !~Damit<g  F.rplodtd  !—The 
Ciriiliam  Tritplr: — A  Goipd Ckurrh parlra^—Binir- 
ixi,lliM.o/iit BapHilM,yo\.ni  Sprague,  J hw/i, ri, 47. 
Bartloy,  D.win,  an  English  pnctitiotier  o(  medi- 
rinc.  and  a  pbiloaopher  of  oanaiderable,  but  transitory 
tepoialion.  The  Seotidi  achool  ur  melaphysks  borrow- 
■1  nuch  fmm  hia  eonelusiDDS;  and  the  long-prevalent 
tbewy  of  Beauty,  which  was  elaburatcd  in  Alison's 
Pritripla  af  TaMt,  derived  from  them  its  amlinal  doc- 
triws.  Dr.  Hailley  oocupie*  a  notable  position  in  the 
htaloTT  of  speeulation  on  other  Krounils.  He  presented 
a  curious  example  of  the  partial  concilialion  of  Dea 
Caite^  \ewtoti,  and  Locke;  he  inaugurated  the  impulae 
•bich  iransmated  the  syBtem  of  the  last  of  these  great 
raoi  into  the  materialiam  of  (he  French  Eneydopadia ; 
be  inceded  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  ^)]ilying  phynolog- 
ical  ghaervalion  to  paychologieal  discussion,  and  thus 
becnrie  Ihe  precnnoT  ofCabaidi  and  Broussaia,  of  Hole- 
sckou  and  Huxley.  He  was  conlempoiaiy  with  Col- 
Bb,  and  Berkeley,  and  Huroe^  and  Reid.  While  the 
two  fint  were  nodcniiiiiing  the  phiksophy  of  Locke  by 
qostioning  the  creditnlity  of  the  senwe,  and  Hume  was 
•diifving  a  atmilar  result  by  impugning  the  evidences 
rf  cooariousnesa,  to  be  imperfectly  refuted  bi-  Reid's 
tOKKTiation  of  (he  teliability  of  external  perception, 
Hwtley  was  still  further  invalidating  the  authority  of 
Lock*  by  psxiporing  a  purely  mechanical  eiplanatioii  of 
the  [Utmmia  of  thought.  He  is  thus  even  more  note- 
wnUiy  for  hia  relatiaoB  to  the  revolutions  of  opinion  in 
th*  ISih  century  than  for  Ihe  pontive  addiliotia  he  ia 
Wjijiiwil  to  have  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
anl.  He  was  ooa  of  the  dotoinant  spirits  of  that  agi- 
taioD  at  the  inleUectnal  waters  which  hetaliled  and 
VraimxA  the  political  oonTuLnons  of  the  last  century. 
Ai  tb*  same  time,  he  ia  the  link  between  widely  sepa- 
tstad  iotpnat^  rumisluog  a  boiui  between  Dea  Cartes 
nd  Huwart :  eoanwting  Locke  with  CoodiUac  and 
Fmicb  imsatiimiliwn )  rcTiving  neglected  pnitkini  of 


Aristotle,  and  prefiguring  many  of  the  latest  manifeita- 
tions  of  sdenttflc  materialism. 

I^f The  biography  of  Dr.  Hartley  is  nngulariy 

void  of  salient  incidents  and  of  general  interest.  He 
belonged  to  thai  numerous  class  of  very  worthy  men 
«ho  run  their  eminently  useful  career  without  expert- 
incing  or  oecaaiDning  violent  escitemeni  of  any  kind. 
But  for  his  philosophical  prodnctions,  his  epitaph  might 
have  been  Vieew  mori/mqut/r/rUil.  He  was  the  am 
~  a  respectaUe  clergyman,  and  was  bom  Aug.  SO,  ITOS, 

Annley,  KotkBhiie,  of  which  parish  bis  father  was 

'ar.  He  completed  his  educarion  at  Jnus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  designe<l  for  the  paternal  vocslion. 
But  he  was  induced  to  divert  hia  atleiiiiun  to  medicine, 
ill  ooneeqoence  of  scruples  about  aubacribing  t  he  XXXIX 
Ajlicles,  for  religious  opinion  within  the  boeum  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  much  divided  st  Ihe  time  by  the 
recent  itauoa  of  the  "Bsngorian  Coiilroversy."  Hia 
experience  was  frequently  repeated  in  other  cases  in  the 
ensuing  years.  He  retained,  however,  the  fer>'ent  hut 
simple  piety  appropriate  to  hia  meditatod  profiauion, 
and  never  withdrew  his  intomt  from  the  subjects  which 
attract  Ihe  Intelligent  (heologian.  He  informs  us  (hat 
Ihe  seeds  of  his  own  doctrine  began  to  germiiule  when 
be  was  twenty-live  years  of  age,  though  their  elabora- 
tion was  not  completed  till  he  was  more  than  forty. 
His  vievrs  wen  given  to  Ihe  world  in  1749,  in  a  work 
entitled  ObienaiVMi  on  Man,  hit  Framt,  ku  Dmia,  Jut 
KiprrliiHimi.  He  survived  its  publication  about  oght 
yeara,  and  died  at  Bath  Aug.  28, 1767,  when  wilhln  • 
fottuight  ol  compleltng  his  fifty-third  year.  Hia  life 
had  been  expended  in  the  diligent  and  kindly  pursuit  of 
his  callitig  at  Newark,  Bury  St.  Edmnnd'a,  L(nHlou,  and 
Bs(h. 

Uacliinloeh  and  Coleridge,  while  presenling  diveiM 
views  of  Hartley's  doctrine,  are  lavish  of  encomiuma 
upon  hia  rirluea  and  purity  of  character.  A  very  briaf 
and  vety  dry  biography  was  composed  hy  hia  aon,  with 
fllial  regard  and  quaint  delineation.  A  few  fragments 
from  thts  lecondito  production  will  present  the  philoso- 
pher "in  the  habit  and  manner  aa  he  lived."  "His 
person  waa  of  middle  site,  and  well  proportioned.  Hia 
complexion  fair,  his  features  regular  and  handsome. 
His  countenance  open,  ingenuoui>.  and  animated.  He 
was  peculiarly  neat  in  person  and  attire.  He  lived  in 
personal  intimacy  with  Ihe  learned  men  of  his  age," 
among  whom  are  enumerated  Law,  bishop  of  Carliale ; 
Butler,  bishop  of  Durham;  Warburlun,  bishop  of  Gtoucxa- 
(«r;  Hoadley,  aucceaeively  bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford, 
and  Winchrater;  Pope  and  Young;  Dr.  Jorlin  and  Dr. 
Byrom;  Hawkins,  Browne,  and  Hooke,  the  forgotten 
hisMrian  of  Rome.  The  list  is  lulBcicntly  heterogene- 
ouB.  "His  mind  waa  formed  to  benevolence  and  uni- 
veml  ptailantbropy.  His  genius  was  penetrating  and 
active,  hia  industry  indefarigible,  hia  philoaopbiol  ob- 
servations and  attentions  unremitting.  His  natural 
temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  socisble.  He  waa  ad- 
dicted to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  his  life,  neither  (o  piMe, 
nor  to  sensuality,  nor  intemperance,  nor  ostentation,  dot 
envy,  iwr  (o  any  sordid  self-intereal ;  but  his  heart  wai 
replete  wilh  every  contrary  virtue." 

PliSoMopij/.  —  Hartley  neither  proclaimed  nor  pro- 
duced any  scheme  of  speculation,  nor  did  he  pretend 
that  his  views  were  characteriied  by  any  marked  de- 
gree of  originality.  He  investigated  and  endeavored  . 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  Ihe  human  mind,  and 
to  discover  the  machinery  of  thought.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  doctrine  which  has  been  in  part  generally 
idopled,  and  which  has  been  frequently  exaggerated 
by  admiiera  who  have  repudiated,  ignored,  or  been  ig- 
norant of  the  characteristic  ground-work  on  which  it 
had  been  erected.  The  source  and  tiliatic.n  ofhis  tenets 
have  been  indicated  by  him  wilh  what  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh conceives  to  have  been  extravagant  gcnerowty. 
Hartley's  acknowleilgments  are,  however,  made  in  igno- 
rance of  his  much  larger,  but  more  remote  obligations 
to  Aristotle.    "About  eighteen  years  ago,"  says  he,  in 


tbe  pfefaee  of  his  work,  "I  wis  infonned  (hat  the  Rev. 
Mr.  iity,  then  living,  uwned  the  ponibitily  of  deduc- 
ing all  our  inlcU«ctuaI  pleasurea  and  paini  from  uaocia- 
tion.  Tbia  put  me  upon  conaidering  the  power  of  ueo- 
<aa(ian.  By  degreea  man;  disquiiilioiu  Toreigii  to  the 
doclrioe  of  association,  or,  at  least,  not  immediately 
connected  with  it,  Intermixed  themselrea."  "  1  think, 
however,  that  I  cannot  be  called  a  eystem  malier,  nnce 
I  did  not  Ont  fonn  a  system,  and  then  suit  the  facts  (o 
it,  but  was  carried  on  by  a  train  of  thougbls  fnKn  one 
thing  to  another,  (i^uenlly  Trjthout  any  expm  de- 
sign, or  even  any  previous  suspicion  a(  the  consequeneee 
thai  might  arise."  Assuredly  this  is  neithei  a  ayste- 
matic  nor  a  philosophical  method  of  procedure.  Bui 
this  easy  disagalioD  of  thought  explains  the  instability, 
want  of  consistency,  and  partial  incwherence  of  Hart- 
ley's apeculitions.  It  also  explains  the  facility  and  un- 
suspected inconsequence  with  which  a  portion  of  the 
doctrinehaibeen  separated  from  its  accompaniments  for 
qiecisl  acceptance  and  developmenL 

The  chiracteiistic  tenets  of  Hartley  have  been  very 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  Murdl.  "  The  objects 
of  the  exuntal  world  sflect  in  snue  manner  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  nerves,  which  spread  from  the  brain  as  a 
centre  to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  aJTection  pn>- 
duces  a  vibration,  which  is  continued  along  the  nerve 
by  the  agency  of  an  elastic  ether  until  it  naches  the 
toain,  where  it  produces  the  phenomenon  we  tenn  sen- 
Bation.  When  a  sensation  has  been  expeiienceil  severs! 
times,  the  vibratory  movement  from  which  it  arises  ac- 
quires the  tendency  to  repeat  itself  spontaneously,  even 
when  the  eil«nial  object  is  not  present.  These  repeti- 
tiona,  or  rrfici  of  sensalitm,  are  idtat,  which  in  their 
turn  possess  the  property  of  recalling  each  other  by  vir- 
tue of  mutual  asaociatioa  among  themselvn.  .... 
The  eubordinale  effects  of  thae  principles  are  easy  to 
be  imagined.  If  all  our  ideas  are  but  relics  of  sensa' 
tions,  and  all  excited  spontaneously  by  the  laws  of  ssso- 
dation,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
will  must  be  a  nonentity,  that  man  can  realty  bare  no 
control  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  irre- 
riitiblc  necessity.  Hartley  was  accnrdingly  a  tlnn  nec- 
essarian. Another  natural  eflect  of  the  theory  of  vibra- 
tions is  materialism."  The  pernicious  consequences  of 
(heir  dogmss  are  perspicadously  displayed  by  Coleridge, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  so  devoted  to  their  teachings 
that  he  bestuwed  the  name  of  their  author  upon  his  son, 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

In  this  speculation  there  are  three  distinct  bat  inti- 
mately connected  tkictrines.  I.  The  theory  of  the  uso- 
ciition  of  ideas,  i.  The  physiologicsl  and  physical 
mode  of  accounting  for  this  sssociation  and  for  percep- 
tion by  the  vibrations  of  an  clasdc  ether  tbrougb  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  nen'es.  8.  The  anertiou  of 
(he  necessity  of  human  actions.  The  last  of  these  con- 
nects itself  with  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  fatal- 
ian  of  .Spinoia,  through  King's  Origin  of  EkH,  The 
second  dogma  was  early  abandoned,  at  lent  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  piesenl'^d  by  this  author.  It  was  not 
entirely  novel,  but  it  wss  the  moat  original  portion  of 
Hartley's  labors,  and  through  it  he  munly  influenced 
the  development  of  the  French  phjloei^ihy.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  queries  in  Newton's  Opiia,  and 
may  be  traced  through  the  animal  spirits  of  Locke  and 
Des  Carter,  and  the  vortices  and  elastic  ether  of  Ues 
Cartes  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  up  to  E|)icurus 
oitd  Leudppu^  It  may  merit  renewed  consideration  if 
the  phyiuoingical  psychology'  now  in  prospect  should 
gain  acceptance.  The  doctrine  of  Aieociatian  is  re- 
garded as  being  pecidisriy  Hsrtley's  own.  It  was  not 
altogether  novel  1  he  Mmaelf  ascribes  its  first  suggestion 
(o  <iay.  It  is  presupposed  in  many  suggestions  of 
Locke,  and  is  descended  from  a  more  remote  and  illus- 
trious ancestn-,  which  runs  back  to  the  Stagyrite— the 
reputed  fountain  of  so  much  error,  the  father  of  so  much 
wisdom.  It  recdved,  however,  such  an  ingenious  and 
extensive  development  fivm  Hartley  that  Sir  James 
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Uacktntosh  rightly  disregards  the  claims  of  G*j,  but 
wrongly  neglects  earlia  obligations.  It  is  largely  in- 
corporated into  recent  schemes  of  metaphysics,  ethki, 
and  esthetics,  but  severed  from  the  mechaidcal  hypoth- 
ais  which  gave  it  its  chief  originality  and  its  dLstinc- 
tive  cmnplexion.  In  this  mutilated  form  it  [i  luriiira 
unqoeationable  truth;  but  still  it  is  only  an  imperfect 
explanation  of  a  lirolied  class  uf  mental  and  moral  phe- 
nomena, and  is  easily  pressed,  as  it  has  often  been  posh- 
ed, to  absurd  and  hsuudous  conclunons.  Coleridge  haa 
forcibly  signalized  its  dangers,  and  has  declared  that, 
wherever  it  deviates  from  the  simpler  exposition  of  Aris- 
totle, it  declines  inlti  errw  and  immoral  courses. 

/.tennftm.— Hartley,  OtttrxatiaiumMim,  kii  Framr, 
Ail  Duls,  Ui  £ip<ttalitmi,  with  Notes  snd  Additions  hj 
HermanAndrewPistotius  (Loud.  1791, Svnis.8vo).  Ad 
abridgment  of  the  original  edition  had  been  published  by 
Dr.  Priestley  (Lond.  1776),  with  the  omission  oflhe  doc- 
trine of  vibrations  and  vibntiunculca.  It  is  from  this 
mutilated  presentment  that  the  theory  of  Aseodation 
has  been  principally  derived.  Hume,  /ojutry  omfeni- 
Btg  tlu  Hmwm  Uadrmanding,  sec  ii-i-ii ;  Beid,  On  tAe 
IntfUechial  Poirtrt,  Essay  ii,  ch.  iii,  ed.  Hamilton— UD- 
fortunately,  Sir  William  never  supplied  the  notes  tu 
Reid,  which  he  indicates  by  numbers;  Msckintosh,  On 
the  Prograt  of  Elhicat  Pkiloiopkg ;  Dugald  Stewart. 
0»  Ike  Prngrm  of  iftfaphyiical,  Elhiad,  and  PoOieat 
rhiUtopks  {Fhiloiophiial  Euagt,  Worla,  edit.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton) ;  Coleridge,  Biogri^ia  Liltraria,  ch.  v-vii ; 
Morell,  Hilary  ofModrm  PkiJojapig.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Hutllb,  Saul'kl,  an  English  writer  of  Ibe  17tb 
century,  was  bom  of  Polish  Protestant  parents.  He 
came  to  En^and  about  IMD,  tflok  an  active  part  in  the 
theoli^ca]  queslioos  of  the  day,  and  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  the  different  cburcho.  He  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, etc  Hai'ing  spent  all  his  fortune  in  these  at- 
tempts, he  received  from  Cromwell  a  pension  of  £300, 
which  was  suppreascil  at  the  Kestoration.  He  Fpent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  perhsps  in  want. 
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of  that  vhicti  hath  ient  laliln  altfrnjilrd  lo  jiro- 
eareKcclttiaM(ifalFtfin<mrmpProitita7ili(LoBa.tMl): 
— Comideraivm*  rtmrmoK;/  kngbmd't  Prformaliim  m 
Chureh  and  Slair  (IG47,  4to)  —Tifiae'i  dotbUng  <tm- 
Kwnoe  Tootcfd  (1663,  8to)  ;  some  works  on  Husbaa<b7-, 
etc.  Hilton  addressed  his  Enay  on  EdumHon  to  Hart- 
lib.  See  GaUltmm'i  Magazae,  Ixxii;  Cmmra  Sltra- 
ria,  voL  iU  i  Chalmeis,  General  Btographieal  Dictum- 

Startmann.  Anton  Tiikodob,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  t>om  at  Dusseldorf  June 
2b,nH'.  lie  studied  at  Osnabruck,  Dortmund,  and  Giil- 
tjngen.  AUcrbeing  successively  a>.rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  S<Hit  in  1797,  rector  of  the  gyronasiiun  of  Her- 
ford  in  1799,  and  professor  in  that  of  Oldenburg  in  1B04, 
he  was  ^pointed  pnifcssor  of  theology  in  the  Univerai- 
ly  of  Rostock  in  1811.  He  died  at  Rostock  April  31. 
1888.  He  is  espedally  known  for  his  woriu  on  antiqui- 
ties, and  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic  literature,  the  princip*! 
of  which  arc  A  vfldSnoig  tLAaeaf.  BOitlforidar  (Ol- 
denburg, 1806-7, 2  vols,  Svo)  —Die  JItbrSnvi  an  Patn- 
fMcAe  u.(iJi  firaaJ  (Amst.  1809-1810,8  vols.  8vo}:—,9i(p- 
pkmenla  ad  J.  Buxtorfii  H  W.  Gaenii  Lexic  (Koetock, 
1813.  4la)  -.—Tieiaui-i  Lingua  lltiraiai  e  JUieina  aa- 
gaidi  (Rostock,  1823-1836, 3  parts,  4to)  -.—I.im/iiiiiitcJke 
JCinltiltiBg  in  d.  Sludiura  da-  Budter  dtt  ^.  r.CRoetock, 
l9IS,Sro):— Hill. KrU.Fonchunffm  Ober  die  liildiiiis,d, 
Zeilalttr  a.  Plan  d-Jiirf  Bicher  Motet  (Rostock  et  Gun- 
trow,  1831,  8vo):— We  evge  VtfUHdung  d.A.T.uat  d. 
.V.  (Hamb.  1831,  Svo):-/ilickt  »  d.  Geiit  d.  UrchHitat- 
(Jum*  (Dunddorf,  1803.  Svo).  See  Haag,  La  Frmee 
Proleitaiite;  Voeier,S'ouT,tliog.GetiiriiU,  xiiii,474. 

Hartwlg,  John  Cuhistopher,  csme  to  America  aa 
chaplain  to  a  German  regiment  in  the  service  of  Enfr- 
land  during  the  first  French  war,  aa  it  is  called.     Ue 
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■r  of  the  fint  Latbenn  Bynod  htW 
\».  HuantnguUrduigeoHiitnn 
n  Himtenton  Co.,  N.  J.  He  1 
far  t  brief  period  in  PetmavlTUiii,  but  the  I 
of  Us  minLitry  wbb  ■pent  in  the  BU 
Iltdieduil79G.  Tbe  nuuuier  of  hi* 
itnmkAhle  imcanca  of  the  power  of  the 
Fertf  yean  befiMt,  the  impiMuoa  from  ■'  dieuD  oo  nu 
botbiUy,  that  he  would  livo  Just  forty  jeon  lunger,  had 
beenow  eo  Mn>ng  that  he  felt  pemuded  the  dreun  would 
be  fuUDIed,  md  bli  life  pronacled  U>  the  doae  of  his 
tigbtieUi  ytai.  On  the  d*y  preceding  iu  completion 
he  ettDC  to  the  tteidenee  of  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Livingilon, 
Mad  uuioanctid  thai  be  had  come  to  hie  houM  Iu  die. 
b  the  evening  he  conducted  the  family  derotions,  end 
the  next  mocninfi  aroae  in  apparent  health.  He  break- 
taled  with  the  family,  and  entered  tttely  into  conver- 
■liao  DBtil  the  approach  of  Ihe  hour,  aa  he  auppneed, 
IbibtaikpaniiK,!!  o'dock  AJd.  A  few  miniUea  before, 
the  time,  he  lequealed  permiieion  to  retire,  Mr.  Lir-  | 
iigaiia,  uDobHwed  by  him,  'followed,  and  notioed  that 
he  wa*  nodreaaing.  Juat  a*  the  dock  tolled  the  hour, 
be  wna  in  the  act  of  removing  Ihe  Koch  from  the  neck ; 
at  thai  moment  be  fell  back  and  enpired.  Kutwith- 
■uoding  hi*  eoeeDtridtica,  he  poeaeaied  many  noble  qual- 
itiea,  and  hi*  name  will  ever  be  aaaocialed  with  the  in- 
ititHtioo  in  Otacgo  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  which  bean  hii  name,  and 
of  which  he  Eoay  be  said  to  be  the  founder.  The  tract 
d  land  he  received  for  hi*  aorice*  a*  chaplain  he  be- 
qneatbed  principally  for  the  eUabliahmenl  of  a  theolog- 
ical and  mianooary  inatitution  for  the  instniction  of  pi- 
•■•  young  men  for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and  for  the 
eJaiatioii  of  Indian*  in  the  Chriatian  religiuu  aa  mi^ 
amanea  among  their  own  tribe*.     (M.  L  S.) 

Ba'ram  (Heh.  Itarim;  D'^n,  flaatfd;  Sept.  'la- 
^>),  the  father  o(  Aharhel,  the  -  famihe*"  of  which  Ut- 
ter arc  enumoaied  among  the  posterity  ofCoz,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judab  (1  Chron.ir,8).    RC  puM  1612. 

Hanl'mBpll(I[cb.C^n<iiiaj)i',q^!|in,flui^4KURJ,- 
Scpc'^w/ui^  v.r.'Epwp(3), "father" of  JcdaiBh,which 
iMlei  vaa  ooe  of  the  priesti  who  repaired  part  of  the 
«alborJcnBalem(Neh.iii,10).     &C.  ante  446. 

Hk'nlphita  (Heb.  Chanpki',  ■<B1^r|,with  the  art.; 
fcr  which  the  Uaaoretic  margin  m«e  correctly  reads 
•*^n,  llari/Mle  i  Sept.  'ipoB^i  v.  r.  XofH^qX,  VuJg. 
ffarwpiiia),  anepithetofShephatiah,  one  of  the  brave 
adT*nUn»  who  Joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
i) ;  eo  caBfd,  probably,  aa  being  a  itative  of  Habiph, 
*  Jeaabad  the  Uederathite,"  of  the  preceding  vene,  wa* 
pDjteUy  from  the  Nuoe  place;  and  aa  he  wa*  ao  ^ed 


(torn  being  a  resident  of  Qedor  (q.  v.),  it  would  NCn 
that  the  epithet  '■  Haruphile"  wa*  an  equivalent  one,  M 
a  descendant  from  Hareph  {q.  v.),  the  founder  of  Ueder 
<1  Chron.  ii,  51). 

Ha'mm  (Heb.  Ckamf,  IfS-in,  tager,  as  in  Prov.  lii, 
27,  etc.;  Sept.  'Apoi>c),  a  citizen  of  Jotbah,  and  father 
of  HeshuUemeth,  who  became  Ihe  wife  ofkingMsnas- 
seh,  and  mother  of  king  AmoD  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  RC 
ante  664. 
I  HarvsTd.  Joim,  founder  of  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  was  bom  in  England,  etudieil  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.U.  in  ie35,aiiil 
entered  into  the  ministry  among  the  DiBsenlers.  Emi- 
grating to  America,  he  beoame  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional aodely  st  CbsTlestown,  Masa„  where  he  preached 
but  a  short  time,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1B38.  In  hit  will 
I  he  lefl  a  legacy  of  nearly  £800  U>  the  high-school  of 
I  Cambridge.  This  bequest  laid  the  foundation  ol  the 
college,  to  which  the  trustees  gave  the  name  of  its  t>ene- 

I  Harreat  p^S^,  itafrir',  i.  t  rtc^g;  iipteftot;), 
Ihe  seaion  of  gathering  grain  or  fruits.  In  genersl,  this 
fell,  as  now  in  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  April  or  Abib 
(Jobn  iv,  3G),  although  in  many  parts,  c.  g.  at  Jericho 


inhabit* 


;  to  pre; 


fruits,  Hiehna,  Paaci,  iv,  8),  it  began  as  early  ac 
(Shaw,  rrnF.  p.  291}.  (See  Genies,  De  lemport  moni 
Hfbraorum,  Uliecht,  1T20.)  Dr.  Robinson  says:  "On 
the  4lh  and  Glh  of  June,  the  people  or  Hebron  werejiat 
beginning  to  gather  thdr  wheat;  on  the  lllh  and  12th, 
the  threshing-tioon  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  full 
operation.  We  had  already  seen  the  harvest  in  the 
Mme  state  of  progreaa  on  the  plains  of  Gaza  on  the  19th 
of  Hay;  whileatJericho,on  the  12lh  of  M«y,the  thresh- 
ing-floon  had  nearly  completed  their  worii"  (/iii,Itri.u, 
99, 100).  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  Abib 
or  Niaan  (Josephua,  Atit.  iU,  10, 6),  a  handful  of  ripe  ears 
was  offered  before  the  Lord  a*  the  flrst-rruils;  after 
which  it  was  lawful  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  com  (Lev. 
xxiii,  9-14).  (See  Schramm,  De  man^ulo  Aont/aan, 
Frckfl.  a.  0. 1700.)  The  harvest  is  described  as  begin- 
ning with  the  barley,  and  with  the  festival  of  the  Pas*. 
over  (Lev.  xxiii,  9-14;  2  Sam.  xxi,  9,  10;  Huth  ii,  23), 
and  ending  with  the  wheat  (Uen.  XXX,  14 ;  Exod-xxxiv, 
22),  and  with  Ihe  festival  of  Pentecost  (Exod.  xxiii,  16). 
(See  Otho,  La.  Rab6.  p.  £84.)  In  the  meet  ancient 
timea  the  com  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  When  the 
nckls  was  used,  Ihe  wheat  was  either  crapped  off  under 
the  ear,  or  cut  doee  to  the  ground  i  in  the  Ibrmer  case, 
the  straw  was  afterwards  plucked  up  for  use ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  stubbie  waa  left  and  burnt  oa  the  ground-lbt 
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muime  (Iu.XTii,G:  Job  xiiv,31).  The  aheaTM  vera 
collected  iiiio  ■  he«p,  or  removed  to  the  threshing-floor 
(Gen,  xwvii,  7 ;  Lev,  utiii,  1(H6 ;  Knti  ii,  7-15 ;  Job 
»iv,  10,  Jer.  ix,  22;  Mic  ir,  IS;  Amos  u,  18).  In 
l>ileiitine  it  the  present  day,  the  gnin  ia  not  bound  into 
iheavefl,  but  u  gathered  into  two  large  biindliB,  which 
■re  curied  home  on  either  tide  of  the  hacka  or  uiiinaU 
(Thonuon,  Land  taut  Book,  ii,  623).  The  reepen  were 
the  awneie  ind  their  children,  and  men  end  women 
»erv«nt»(Rulhii,4,8,21,Z3;  Jolin  iv,fl6;  Jima  v,  4). 
Befrpghineiils  were  provided  for  them,  eapeciiUy  drink, 
of  which  the  gleanen  wan  often  aUowed  to  partake 
(Ruth  ii,  9) :  »  in  the  Kgyptian  scene*  we  we  reapen 
drinkinR,  anil  the  ((leanem  spplj'ing  ui  ahare  the  draught. 
The  time  of  hirvtst  was  a  seanon  of  very  great  enjoy- 
ment, eapecially  when  the  crops  had  been  plentifu!  (Paa. 
cxxvi,l-6;  Isa.iii,B).  The  harveat  in  Scripture  is  like- 
wise put  far  a  time  ot  dalniclion  (Hos-ri,  11),  according 
to  MewciHTie;  but|  according  to  Uonley,  for  a  time  of 
merty.  Of  the  (omei  sense  there  is  an  example  in  Jer. 
Ii,  BS,  plainly  referring  to  the  Judgments  of  God  upon 
Babylon.  So  in  the  oiade  conceniDg  Damascoa  (laa. 
xvii,  &),  as  Lowth  obserres,  the  king  of  Assyria  shall 
sweep  away  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  as  the  reap- 
er stripe  off  tbe  whole  crop  of  com,  and  the  rcoimant 
shall  he  no  more  in  proportion  titan  the  acatteied  can 
left  to  the  gleaner.  In  Joel  iii,  IS,  the  last  words  ex- 
plain the  figuntire  language  which  precedes:  tfacy  are 
ripe  for  excision.  The  same  comparimn  is  used  in  Rev. 
xiv,  14 ;  XV,  18,  when  the  penon  referred  to  aa  execu- 
ting vengeince  is  Jesus  Christ  himself,  though  angels 
aaeut  in  Che  execution.  But  kamrMt  is  also  used  in  a 
good  sense,  as  in  HatL  ix,  87 1  Luke  x,S;  John  iv,S6. 
So  in  Jer.  viii,20,"The  harvest  ii  past,  the  summer  ia 
(oded.  and  we  ate  not  saved;"  L  c  the  time  in  which 
we  expected  to  be  saved  is  past.  The  kamtl,  in  agri- 
culluial  reckoning,  is  coniddered  to  be  the  rad  of  the 
season,  being  the  time  aj^inted  for  gathering  in  tike 
fniils  of  the  earth,  and  finishing  the  labors  of  the  year. 
Bo,  in  Matt,  xiii,  39,  our  Lord  says,  "The  harvest  ia  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels,"  In 
MatL  ix,  S6,  our  Lord,  seeing  mulciludca  coming  to  hear 
him,  remarks,  "The  harveot  Inly  ia  plenteous;"  L  e. 
many  are  willing  to  receive  instruclioa.    See  Aosicut^- 

Har^rood,  Edwabd,  a  learned  Unitaiian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1739  in  Lancashire.  In  17M  he  became 
master  of  a  school  at  Coni^eton,  in  Cfaeahire,lh)m  whence 
bo  remoi-ed  in  1765  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  ordained 
over  a  Preibj-tftian  mngiegalioo.  In  1768  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinbaigh,  through  the  inter- 
at  of  Dr.  Chandler,  whose  daughter  he  mairied.  His 
ehanctei,  however,  was  bo  imnmral  that  his  congrega- 
tion dismined  him;  on  which  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  suppoited  faimself  by  teaching  the  classics 
and  coirecling  the  presa.  He  died  poor  in  17M.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.A  Viae  o/lht  eiirioui  fdiiiont  <\f 
lU  Grtrk  and  Romm  Clama  (Ijondon,  4th  edit,,  1791, 
12nio) :— S.  A  n  ItUreduetion  to  t\t  A'rw  TfHamaa  (Lond. 
1773-81 , 2  vols.  8vD)  >-8.  An  edition  of  the  Gntk  Tetta- 
mna  (2  vOk  8vo)  -.—1.  A  Librral  Trimtlntim  <iflhe  Ktv 
TalamaU  into  polite  English  (or,  in  other  words,  a  bur- 
Icaque  of  the  sacred  Scriptures)  (Lond.  1768, 2  vols.  8vo) : 
— i.  The  Ntic  Talamait,  colbUed  leM  lit  moti  apprmrd 
MS3„  mill  flea  Kolft  (1776, 3  Tola.  ISmo).  See  Got- 
lleman't  Mag.  Tola,  bdi-lxiv)  Watt,  BUL  JBrilKomica, 

HaacalL  Dantbl,  a  Baptist  minialer,  was  bnm  at 
B«nnington,Vt„Feb,  24, 1T82,  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1806,  and  afterwarda  studied  theolc^y  while 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  PittiSeld,  Mass.  In  1808  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Elizabeth  town, 
Essex  Co.,  N,  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  Sept,  7th,  and 
in  1818  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  of 
HamiItan,N.Y.  In  18I5he  began  to  receive  pupils  in 
theology,  and  after  establishing  the  Baptiat  Education 
Sodety  of  New  Y«A  in  1817,  hia  little  school  WM  in 
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the  "  Hamilton  Literary  and  Tbe> 
ological  Institution"  (DOW  Madison  University),  which 
was  opened  under  his  charge,  and  to  which  he  after- 
warda  exclualvely  devoted  himself,  dissolving  his  oas- 
toial  connection  in  1828.  He  honever  left  it  in  1B8&, 
and  gave  bis  attention  to  an  academy  which,  two  y^ua 
before,  had  been  started  mainly  tbrougb  his  agency  in 
Fhnenoe,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  resumed  hia 
ministerial  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  He  died  June  28, 18£2.  Mr.  Hascall's 
pnlilicationi  were,  Ehmenlt  of  Thfologs,  de«gned  for 
family  reading  and  Bibke-clasaca ;  a  smsUer  work  of  the 
same  kind  for  Sabbath-schools ;  Caulvm  agtniat  falm 
Fkiloiophj/, »  sczmon  (1817);  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
DfJatHiimi  of  the  Greek  BaplB,  Baptuo,  etc  (1818)^ 
Spragne,  A  imait,  vi,  547. 

H«Mdl'ah  (Heb.  CiLatadfai',  nynn,/(nond  by 
y«Ao™A(  Sept. 'Aoofio), one  ofthe  five' sons  of  Pedalah 
(not  of  Zenibhabel,  who  was  a  sixth),  of  the  descendanli 
DfDavid(IChron.iii,20);  probably  the  same  otherwise 
called  Jubhab-Hesed  in  the  aame  vene  (see  Strong's 
flann,amf£jyo«.  q/"(AsCojprft,p.l7).     B.Cdr.686. 

Hasenluunp,  the  family  name  of  several  Geimaii 
thmlogiana. 

JoiiAHNGKnnAitD  was  bora  in  Wechte,nnnU,  June 
12, 1786,  Having  become  a  student  at  the  Academy  of 
Lingen,  I768-(>5,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  eagei 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  liy  great  eamenneas  of  relig- 
ious activity.  For  preaching  without  license  he  waa 
several  times  arrested.  After  eleven  yean'  suspensim 
he  was  made  reclor  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Duialiitrg  in 
1766,  and  soon  after  married,  and  settled  down  eamcElly 
to  his  work  of  restoring  the  fallen  foriunes  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Hia  religioua  tendencies  always  inclined  him 
to  favor  pieHm,  and  to  urge  the  necosity  of  deep  Chris- 
tian experience.  He  iherefore  sympalbiud  fully  with 
CollenbuBch  (q.  v.)  and  Oetinger  (q.  v.).  He  was  again 
suspended  as  a  "mystic"  and  disturber,  but  was  soar  r^ 
stored  by  tbe  higher  Church  authorities  at  Berlin.  He 
■Bed  July  10, 1771.  His  autolnt^fraphy,  extending  to 
1766,  and  continued  by  his  son,  was  published  in  the 
joonialH'aArilri'i.  (;o«ir/^t«r(voLii,5,6, 1886).  Ha 
also  published  Prrdigira  «.  d.  Gtidmatk  der  drri  mlai 
Jakrkmdrrlr  (Frankfort,  1772).  His  other  writings  arc 
of  little  importance. 

Fbiedkicii  Arnold,  his  half-brother,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1747,  succeeded  Johann  as  rector  of  Duisbmg,  and  mar- 
ried his  widow.  Following  in  Ihe  footstqis  of  his  broth- 
er, be  shared  his  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets  in  txpoaitian  of  Ihe  views  of 
the  so-called  "  mystical"  Bchoid  of  Stilting  and  l^vater. 
He  also  wrote  against  Semler  and  other  rattonaliscs,  who 
fared  badly  under  his  fiery  attacks.  See  his  U.ditrer- 
dtaiLftadf  A  vflddmg  (Duisb.  1 789}  ■Srirft  iibtr  Pn^ 
piflm  (Duisb.  1791),  etc     He  died  in  1796. 

Johann  Heinrich,  another  brother,  was  bom  Sept. 
19, 1750.  After  helping  his  parents  until  he  was  dxtten 
years  old,  he  began  his  stndiea,  was  from  1776  to  1779 
rector  at  Emmerich,  and,  having  been  appointed  pastor 
of  a  small  congregation  near  Altona,  remained  there 
during  the  last  thirty-five  yeara  of  his  life.  The  kmeli- 
neaa  of  his  life  in  the  solilnda  of  hia  remote  pariah  influ- 
enced his  character,  yet  he  is  the  most  genial  of  the 
three  broUierSi  as  is  seen  in  bis  CiriillicAt  SiArf/ieti 
(Munster,  1816-19,  2  vols.).  He  died  July  17,  ISI'U- 
HenofcReal-EaiyHop,;  FKnr, Utiietnai-Laibm,t,T. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Baaetm'ah,  or  rather  Sexcah  (nKa:p,  a  ArisT- 
ling  [fkaen.]  or  haUd  [Fllrst],  with  tbe  art.  HKISCn, 
hat^tmtah'),  the  name  of  two  Benjamilea  (but  tha 
ime  has  the  fern,  termination). 

1.  (Sept.  'Anarova,  Eng.  Vnn.  "Hasenuah.")     Tt~ 
ler  of  Hodaviah  and  ancestor  of  Salln,  which  last  waa 
chief  resident  of  Jerusalem,  apparently  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (1  Cbron.  ix,  T).     B.C  ante  5S6. 

2.  (Stpt,  'Avava,  Eng. Vers.  "Senoah.")    Father  of 
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Jodib,  wbich  Itaet  wu  "  •eeond  om  the  titj,'  ttta 
llM  RtBTn  from  BabjloD  (Neh.  xi,  9).     RQ  dl.  440. 

Ha«habi'all  (Heb.  CkaiAabfaJk',  n^SIQn  [uhI  in 
1  Chno.  xzr,  3;  xxvi,  SOj  !  Cbitm.  XXXV,  9,  the  pr<r- 
toigtd  fenn  Clujiaijia'Au,  trfS^^H],  nifanteJ  by  Je- 
ianU;  Sept.  'Anf^i',  'Asu/j,  'aW^Io^,  'Aaa^a,  etc), 
the  BUne  of  at  leut  nine  docendanu  of  Len. 

L  Sen  of  Auwub  uid  (atbei  orMiUucb,  oflhe  fun- 
il<  of  Mtrari  (1  Chrun.  vi,  ib).     &C.  long  uita  1DI4. 

2.  A  foa  of  Jnluthun,  appiMnted  by  lisrid  over  the 
Iwdfth  coiine  ofLeviikal  uugen  (1  Chruo.  xxr,  3, 19). 
&CI0I4. 

3.  Sod  of  Eemitel.  of  Bcbron,  tppaiated  bj  David  Bt 
Ibc  bod  of  the  officen  to  take  charge  uf  the  aacred  rer- 
BiK  wra.  of  the  Jordaa  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  SO ;  xxvil,  17). 
aC  1014. 

4.  On*  oT  tha  chief  LeviCei  wbo  made  mlunlaiy  of- 
fain^  of  rictim*  for  the  renewal  of  tbe  Temple  acTTiccs 
anfer  Jouh  (2  Cbnn.  xxxv,  9).     aC  628. 

5.  Sdb  of  Bunni  and  father  of  Airikam,  of  tbe  family 
tlVrmi  (1  Cbran.ix,ll;  Neh.  xi,  15).  aCconaid- 
BkJy  anle  440. 

6.  !$oa  of  Mutaniali  and  father  of  Bani,  Uvila 
(Ktb.  li,  £j).     aa  anu  440. 

7.  One  of  the  chief  prieus  intruslad  by  Ezra  with 
the  boQion  and  other  riluablea  for  the  aacied  veasela  at 

(Ezra  viii,  24).     He  U  probably  the  aame 
■Tllilkiahie  mentioned  in  Neh.xii,!l.    ac. 


a.  A  deaeendant  of  Herari,  who  eonipUed  with  Eint'i 
■BBBWOB  far  peraoiu  ta  perfomi  the  proper  Levilieal 
bactiwHU  Jennlem<Eiraviii,  19).    Ra  U& 

9.  Acbief  of  the  Leriiea  (Neh.  xii,  24),''niler  of  the 
kiU  pan  of  Keilih,"  who  repaired  part  of  Iba  walla  of 
Jotaialeni  (iii,  17),  aod  aubacribed  tbe  covenant  at  fidel- 
ity U  Jcbovab  (X,  II).     RC  446-410. 

Hastiab'tuUl  (UeU  Ckaihabnai;  nSSI^n,  prolx 
for  n73=rt,  Hatkabiak  ;  Sept.  'E«D/3ai^, Vuig.  IlatA- 
ma),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  pei^ile  who  aabacribed  Ne- 
bcmiah'i  eorenaol  (Keh.  x,  -ib).     EC  dr.  4ia 

Baababnl'Bb  (Heb.  CkoMkiOme^',  rnntin,  L  q. 

nsqr^lla^katmai  I  Sept. 'Jta;3ai'ra,Si^aJi),  the  ume 
if  [woiMaaboat  the  time  of  the  return  ttoat  Babylon. 

1-  FatbcT  of  Hattiuh,  which  lattei  repaired  part  of 
tbe  walla  of  Jeruialem  (Nih.  iii.  10).     &C.  ante  446. 

2.  t>ne  of  the  I«vii«a  appointed  by  Ezra  to  interpret 
•be  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  5).    RC  dr.  410. 

Huhtwd'uia(Beb.CA<uUa<U9ui',nm^n,fi>r 
n^  33n,  cotiieraliim  injuring,  perh.  q.  d.  conriif- 
rmte  iadfff;  StpU  'Aaafialna,  VuJg.  litatadiMa),  one 
afthiae  who  atood  at  Ein'a  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  la  (be  peopk  (Neh.  viii,  4).    RC  cir.  410. 

BUh'Ba*.    Sm  UAin»SHAi.Ai.-HAaH-BA& 

Ba'alMin  (Heb.  //ouloa',  odn,  perh.  L  q.  D1^, 
/iri;  Stf>t'Aaii/i,Vidg..1aHn),anBtiveorGiiob,aDd 
attntoroftwo  of  David'a  beroce  (I  Chron.  li,  B4 ;  the 
Jann  (q.  t.)  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  S'i).    RQ  ante  1014. 

S(pLcp«/3uc,Valg.'9at>)>  a  phir,  form  occuiiinfi  only 
■ittoHei>.orPaa.lxviii,Sl:  " Hoikmamim  {A-Vecr. 
-Ijciaca'']  thall  cone  out  of  Egypt,  Coah  ahall  make 
btr  hBida  to  haaUa  to  God."  The  word  baa  nnully 
bra  derivnd  from  tbe  Aiahio  Ma$ltmm,  ritA,  hence  in- 
beuial  aa  noblei  hut  >  derivalMn  ftom  the  dvil  name 
rf  Hamapolia  H^na  in  tbe  HqitanDiDia,  pieaarved  in 

" '—»  Arabic  Aiimmfai,  •'tbe  two  AahmOna," 

It  Egyptian  name  ii 
m  fw  Haiknim, "  the  abode  of  eight ;"  the  aound 
tf  tbcagna  fi«  eight,  however,  we  take  alone  from  the 
Copde,  aad  fti^ach  todi  them  Soobm  {Gmg.  Intckr. 
i,  S19,  SO),  bat  baldly  <n  coodndre  gtoiiwlL     If  we 
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flea  Hermopaliltt,  the  mention  might  b 
the  cinnimitance  that  Hermopolia  Magna  wai  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  UciTn«,Thuth,  the  god  of  wiadom ; 
aiid  the  meaning  might  Cherefure  be  that  even  tha  utital 
Rgypliana  ihoold  come  to  the  Temple,  as  well  ai  tb« 
diatani  Cuahilea. — Smith,  b.  v.  We  may  add  that  tbn 
name  ffonnoiHan,  which  waa  given  to  the  Maccabeex  or 
Jewish  princea  in  the  interval  between  the  O.  and  N.  T, 
vrag,  it  is  aupposed,  derived  from  UaBhmannim  (Heng> 
Btenberg,  Picdnu,  ii,  869). 

Hatbmo'lMJl  (Heb.  Chaikmonah',  n3il3Sn,/i(t> 
n«> ;  Sept.  'kaaiiuava,  v.  T.  'AaiA/iuva  and  iiXumva), 
the  thirtieth  Btation  of  the  laiaelitea  during  thor  wuh 
dering,  nluated  not  far  fhnn  Mount  tlor  (Moaerach),  i^ 
the  direction  of  the  deaen  (Numb,  xxxiii,  29,  80) ;  ap< 
parently  near  the  interaection  of  wady  el-Jenfeh  will 
wady  el-Jeib,  in  the  Aiabah.    See  Exodh. 

Hk'ahab  (Heb.  Ckat>ukiA-<  aien,  iaidlignt  i  SqA 
'Avou/3,  in  Neb.xi,  16  'Aavoiff,  in  1  Chnin.ii,  14  'km^; 
Vulg.  //iwti^  in  1  Chron.  ix,  14  HauiA),  the  name  of 
two  or  thiea  men  about  tbe  time  of  the  retom  fton 
Babylon. 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Herari,  son  of  Azrikam 
and  father  of  Sbemaiah,  which  lait  waa  one  of  thoaa 
resident  in  the  "villages  of  the  Neluphathitea,"  and 
having  general  overnght  over  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  16; 
I  Chron.  ix,  14,  in  which  latter  paieage  the  name  ia 
mo[eaccarale]yAnghd>ed"IlaMhub").   RC.ante44a 

2.  A  pennn  who  lepaired  part  of  the  walla  orJerua>> 
lem  oppoeite  hia  bouae  (Neh.  ili,  21) ;  pethapa  the  sama 
with  the  foregoing.    RC  446. 

3.  "  Son"  of  Pahoth-Maab,  and  one  of  thoae  who  re- 
paired partolthe  waUeofJeniaalem  (Neh.ili,  11).  ac 
446.  He  ia  probably  tbe  aame  with  one  of  the  chief 
Israelites  who  Joined  in  the  aacred  covenant  ol'Nehemi- 
ah  (Neh.  x,  2B)     RC  dr.  410. 

HEbhn'lMll  (Heb.  Ckaihabah;  nsdn,  uKaned;  A 
Chaldaizing  lorm  for  a^Sn ;  Sept. 'Aai^a.Valg.^aia- 
ban),  one  at  the  five  sons  (exdoaive  of  Zerubbabel)  of 
Pedaiah,  the  descendant  <^  David  (1  Chnm.  iii,  20)  i 
not  of  Zerabbabel,  aa  at  first  appears  (see  Strong's  Har- 
moan  and  Expo:  of  tile  GoMpdi,  p.  IT).     RC  dr.  636. 

Ha'shtUB  (Heb.  Cluuhun',  Cdn,  opulail;  Sepk 
Attoufi.  'Ainifi,  'Baa/ii,  'Oira/i,  'Hnn/i),  the  name  ap- 
parently of  two  or  three  men  about  the  time  oftheQq>- 
tivily. 

1.  An  laraeUle  whoae  posterity  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
place  whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of  223  maloi, 
or  328  in  all,  letunted  fh>m  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.l9;Neh.vii,22):  some  of  whom  afterwarda 
divorced  thdr  Gentile  wives  (Ezra  x,  38).  The  aMO- 
ciated  oamM  seem  la  indicate  a  locality  in  the  noith- 
wesletn  part  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  RC  ante 
636. 

2.  One  of  thoaa  wbo  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  while 
he  was  reading  the  law  to  tbe  people  (Neb.  viii,  4)i 
probably  the  aame  with  one  of  tbe  chief  of  the  people 
whoBubscribedKehemiah'scovenant (Neb.x,lB).   RC 


Baslin'phK  (Neh.  vii,  46).    See  Hasufha. 

HasIcaU,  Dahibl,  a  CongRf^ational  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Preston,  Cotm.,  June,  ITM.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  College,  ISO!;  waa  installed  pastor  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  April  10, 1810,  where  he  remained  until  tS21,when 
he  waa  made  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Ae  resigned  this  office  in  1824,  snd  died  Aug.  9, 18481 
Mr.HaakeUpabliihedanonliaaCiansermou  (1814);  with 
the  assistance  of  J.  C  Smith, ^  Gazrtltmif  Hit  Umlei 
Blaia  (1S48,  Svo) ;  Cknmohgical  Viem  of  tiu  World 
(IS46, 12mo)  j  and  a  few  occa^onal  discooiseb  He  abo 
edited  McCuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  publiahed 
by  the  Haipen  (1848-44).— Sprague,  .4  aoati,  ii,6t6. 
See  AsMOHJCAX 


Hupoya  (K'<BOn),  a 


oogic 
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KID,  mentioned  in  tha  Tilmod  (Ocmoy,  il) ; 
o  Schwm  (Falm.  p.  6B),  iden^nl  wilh  the 
modeni  Aisbic  Korrnd,  neai  Uie  •oorce  of  the  Jordu)-, 
evidently  the  modem  Hatino,  ui  important  place  in 
that  region  (KobinBon,  Raeardia,  new  ad.  iii,  88D). 

Ha«'rah(Heb.C*(iiraA',ri^lpn,;>(iiw(J;8ei)(,'Ea- 
o(p(  r.  r.  'ApiicVulg.  Uaira),  the  father  (or  mother)  of 
Tikbath,  and  (fnndfather  of  ShaUum,  wlucb  laM  vru 
husband  of  Huldah  the  proplieteao  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  2!). 
The  puiUe]  passage  (2  liinga  mii,  14)  gives  the  name, 
prob.  by  iran^Kwition,  in  the  fonn  Hasuas  (OH^tl, 
Sept.'ilpii(;>Vulg..4rii(u).  Hasrah  is  said  to  haveb««a 
"  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,"  perbaps  the  saceidolal  veal- 
ment£ ;  if,  indeed,  that  q<ithel  doee  not  rather  refer  to 
SbaUum.     EC  oni^deiahly  ante  628. 

Hassan.    See  Asbabsisb. 

HaBBB,  FniEDKicii  Hl'dolf,  ■  Gennui  tbeologjan, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  June  29,  ItfOS.  After  studyin);  at 
Leipiic  and  Berlin,  he  established  himself,  in 
the  university  of  the  latter  aly  m  pricatdoBrnt . 
he  became  extraordinaiy  profesor  of  Church  Histoiy  at 
the  Univeraity  of  Gteiftwald,  and  in  1841  ordinary  pro- 
fenor  it  the  Uni\-eraity  of  Bonn.  Subeequenlly  he  was 
also  appointed  consislorii]  councillor.  He  died  m  1862. 
His  principal  work  U  the  excellent  monograid]  Aturtm 
mil  Canterbunj  (Lcips.  lSlS-52, 2  vols.),  one  of  the  beet 
works  of  thb  dsja,  and  which  had  the  merit  of  lauHiig 
a  more  sdentific  treatment  of  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism. Uis  Cudiichle  da  aUnt  Buitdti  (Leips.  1SG3)  ii 
a  course  of  lecl^«e^  and,  ss  such,  is  meritorious.  liis 
Kircitngrtchicite  vaf  published  aflcr  his  death  by  KOh- 
ler  (Leipi  1864,3  vobi.).  See  Krairt,/-./t//a»ie  (Bonn, 
1865) )  aiadien  u.  A'rifHm,  1867,  p.  823. 

HasMna'ah  (Neh.iii,S).    See  Sbnaak. 

Has'sliub  (1  Chron.  ix,  )1>.    9«  HAaiit;^ 

Haan'ptiB  (Heb.  Champlia',  KB^iDln,  imcoKtnd; 
Sept.  'Aoov^,  'Ami^a ;  Yulg.  Ilan/Aa),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whoso  descendants  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabd  (Ezra  ii,  43;  Neh.vu,  46, in  which  lat- 
ter passage  the  name  ia  leas  correctly  Aiiglkiied"#iiiA- 
apluf).     aC  uite  &3G. 

Hat  is  the  rendering  of  the  Eog.  Bible  C>r  (ha  Child. 
nVsis  {hiri)tla',  according  to  Geaenioi  from  !>a^S,  to 
pinf  oi  clothe,  u  in  I  Cbron.  xv,  2T),  s  natilU  or  pal- 
Ham  (Dan.  iii, 21 ;  mirg.  "(nibins'7.     See  DbeSB. 

Ha'tacb  (Heb.  Ilalkak',  "y^TX,  perhaps  tmia  Peine, 
rtrily  I  Sepu  'A(i][''5"i''C'^'*''G'  AlhacK),  one  of  Ibe  eu- 
nuclu  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  appointed  to  nait  on  Ks- 
ther,  whom  ^e  employed  in  her  eommunkstions  with 
Mordecii(Esth.iv,6,6,9,IO).    B.C.  474. 

Hatchment,  a  word  conupud  from  aehifcemeni, 
and  signifying,  in  henldiy,  the  aimorial  bearings  of  any 
person  fully  emblazoned  with  shield,  creat,  supporters, 
etc  The  woid  is  used  in  England  for  the  nculcheun 
hung  up  over  i  door  after  i  funenl,  and  oStfn  in  the 
church.  Heraldry  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  for- 
merly eoonectcd  with  religion.  The  coat  was  said  to  be 
■aaumed  with  reli^pous  feeling,  and  at  length  restored  to 
tlw  sanctuaij',  in  token  of  thankful  ickiiowfedgment  to 
Almighty  God.--FirT»r,  Ecrlei.  Dklitmarg,  a.  v. 

Hate  (properly  Klb,  piaiw),  lo  i^ard  with  i  pae- 
rion  contrary  to  love  (Jer,  xliv,  4).  God'i  haired  i^  to- 
wards all  sinful  Ihoughta  and  ways.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
which  all  holy  bcin^  are  conscious  in  view  of  sin,  and 
is  wholly  unlike  the  hatred  which  is  mentioned  in  Ihe 
Scriptorea  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (CaL  v.  20). 
See  Ancer.  When  Ihe  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
aJfeelion  with  a  weaker  one,  they  called  the  first  /uw, 
and  Che  other  KalrrtI,  meaning  u>  bt-e  in  i  Ian  degree 
— "  J»oob  have  J  loved,  and  Ksau  have  I  baled"  (Kom. 
ii,  13);  i,  e.  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  privileges  and 
bkaaings  Eoch  as  are  Ihe  pioofe  of  affection;  I  have 
mated  him  as  one  ueais  a  friend  whom  he  loves-,  but 
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firom  Esau  have  I  withheld  theae  privil^es  and  IiIim 
ings,  and  therefore  Created  him  as  one  is  wont  to  Unat 
thoM  whom  he  dislikes.  That  this  refers  to  the  beatow- 
ment  of  Umporal  blessings,  and  the  withholding  of  them, 
is  clear,  not  only  from  Ibis  passage,  but  from  comparing 
MaL  1, 2, 8 ;  Got.  xxv,  28 1  xii-ii,  27-29, 37-40.  Indeed, 
as  to  haltd,  its  meaning  here  is  rather  priratict  than 
potitm.  So, "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved 
and  anolher  hated'  (DeuL  xxJ,  Ifi) ;  L  e.  leu  brk>ved. 
When  OUT  Saviour  says  that  he  who  would  foUow  hin 
must  Italt  father  and  mother,  he  means  that  even  theao 
dearest  earthly  friends  must  be  loved  in  a  subordinate 
degree ;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the  follower  of  Christ  ia 
to  hate  bis  own  life,  or  be  willing  lo  sacrifice  it  for  the 
love  and  service  of  the  Kedeemer  (Gen.  xxix,30i  Deoc 
i[xi,10;  l-rov.  xUi,24!  Mstt.vi,24;  X,  97i  Luke  xiv, 
26;  xvi,l3i  Jobnxii,2&).     Sea  Lo*& 

Ha'thath  (Heb.  Cliatiallk',  rnq,  (errnr,  aa  in  Job 
vi,  21 1  Sept  'ASiiS),  son  of  Othniel'  and  giwidson  oT 
Kenac,  of  Che  tribe  of  Jndafa  (I  C^ron.  iv,  IS),  cona^ 
qucntly  also  grand-nephew  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  ion 
ofJephunneb  (see  ver.  lfi,aiid  comp.Judg.i,  13),  B.C 
post  1612. 

Hat'lpba  [many  Ifati'pha]  (Hebrew  Ckalipka', 
RB^On,  capturtds  Sept.  'Anfri,  'Arii^},  one  of  tha 
Ncthinim  whose  posterity  returned  from  Bibyloa  willi 
Zenibbibel  (Fm  ii,  64 ;  Neh.  vii,  56).    KC  ante  536. 

Baflta  [some  IlaH'ta]  (Heb.  Ckatita\  K^''Bn, 
aptora&m;  SepL  'Aririi),  one  of  the  "ponen"  (L  t, 
Idvidol  Temple -jonilon)  whoM  poslerily  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabd  (Ezra  ii,  42';  Neh.  vii, 
46).    aa  ante  5S6. 

Hatal  Iiam-Ifeiracli6th  (riraan  ^xn,  Chat- 

li',  etc.,  midit  of  the  rnting-placn ;  Sept.  'Eoii  'Afifia- 
vii,  Vulg.  daadimii  rrquirtionum,  Eng.  Vers,  "half  of 
Ihe  Hanahecbito^"  mirg.  "half  of  Ihe  Menuchilee,"  or 
"  Hatdhim-Menuchoth"),  one  of  Ihe  two  eons  of  Sho- 
bal,the  "father"  of  Kirjith-Jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,52); 
whence  Ibe  patronymic  for  his  dcscendanls,  H  atbi-ham- 
MANAaiTHiTEB  CPTTjan  ^XTl,  SepL  Qfiiffv  njc  Mo- 
vud.Vulg.dnBifHnR  refBitfKmu, Eng.Teia.  "half  of  the 
Mauahethilea,"  or  "  bilf  of  the  Menuchiles''),  in  vervi 
M.     aC  between  1612  and  1093.    See  Mknvcuitk. 

Hat-Temailm.    See  Ir-hat-Tbsahim. 

Hat-Taavali.    See  KtBRom-HAT-TAAVAH. 

Hat-Tloon.    See  HAj.AR-iiAT-Tico.t. 

Hattein,  Pojm*ji  vas.    See  Hattekisi^ 

Hattemlata,  a  Duich  sect,  named  from  PontiMiaB 
van  Haltem,  ■  minister  in  Zealand  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  centur]',whoimtribed  Ihe  sentiments  of  Spino- 
za, and  was  degraded  fhim  the  paslonl  office.  He  wnit« 
■  treatise  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Veischo- 
rista  (q.v.)  and  Ilallemists  ivscmble  each  oiheT,thnug;h 
Van  Hactem  tried  in  vain  to  unite  the  Veischorista 

followed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  into  its  farthest 
logical  tesulCs ;  they  denied  Ibe  difference  between  moral 
good  and  evil,  and  Ihe  corruption  of  human  nature ;  from 
wbencelheylhitheieonclDdedtbil  the  whole  of  rdigioa 
consisted,  not  in  acting,  but  in  suS^ng;  and  that  all  the 
ptecepla  of  Jeans  Christ  are  redodble  to  this  one— that 
wB  bear  with  cbeerfulnees  and  patience  Ibe  events  that 
hippcn  to  us  through  Ihe  divine  will,  and  make  ic  our 
constant  and  only  study  to  maintain  a  perfect  innquil- 
lityofmind.  Thus  far  they  agreed ;  but  the  HstUm- 
ista  ftober  affirmed  that  Christ  made  no  expiation  for 
the  uns  of  men  by  his  desth,  but  hsd  only  suggested  to 
us,  by  his  medialiun,  Ihit  there  was  nothing  in  us  that 
CDuId  offend  the  Deity ;  this,  they  say,  was  Christ's  man- 
ner of  justifying  his  servants,  and  presenting  them  blame- 
leas  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  wss  one  of  their  di>- 
tinguisbing  tenets  Chat  God  does  not  punish  men  Jor 
their  sins,  but  (y  their  sios." — See  Mmhdm,  Ck.  Oulor/t 


(■t.zTB,*ae.u,|it.ii,ch.iii  Buck,  TbolD^Kiit  DMiiii- 
0J,  t.  V. ;  Paqout,  Mimoirtt  pour  ttirir  a  tUtloirt  in 
P^^-Bam,  ix,  M-SS;  Uoeftr.  Somttit  Biag.  Gtnimlr, 

Bat'tll  (Heb.C*aUiI',>-an,mii*w;  SepL-'AmX, 
'Sn.iA),aBe  i>rtbeiiHcenduiUur''Sab>niaD'*  aen'wiU" 
iL*.pBtLGilioonituli  Temple  lUra),  wbose  poMeril]' 
MtfHil  rncB  Bibylon  witb  Zecubtiabel  (Exn  ii,  67 ; 
Xftt.  Tii,  ia.)     &C  uU  5t». 

Hatto,  bishop  gf  BmcI,  waa  bcm  T6S,  nude  buhop  in 
«a&.>iaiaMn(afHeichen4uiii8UA.  He  wu  empbyeil 
>r  Owilwntgiw  in  an  anbmy  to  the  Greek  emperot 
a  (Ctlk  the  bouiiduics  o{  borh  cmpiieK 


mik*  biTe  dcKeodeil 


iut.  D<  ntiat  WtUiiti (Visioiu 
n  tboie  niflering  in  Pur^MAiy 
«d  m  IlM'tihn?-  of  S*iou,  done  into  renei  by  WaUTrid 
hnbc^  and  printed  in  HabJUun,  Aela  S.  Batrd.  \v,  1, 
CI):  tacapita  {0'AdicH,i,bi»).—Hervie,Raii-liiics- 
H-riik.  a.  v.;  Oarke,  Suaxaion  of  Sac.  IMtr.  ii,  471. 

U.S.P;) 

BattO  w  Otho  I,  Unth  archbiibop  of  Mmtz. 
The  liaie  and  place  of  bis  birth  are  unknovn.  In  888 
he  Ml  mini  Kudoir as  diboC  of  Keicbenau,  then  one  of 
ihe  ndMM  moiuKeries  in  Gennuiy.  He  wu  in  anch 
&n(  *i[k  UoK  ArnulT— Ihanki  to  bia  skill  and  alter 
at  of  laindple — chat  he  U  aaid  to  have  helil  at  ibe 
Vae  liiBe  devBi  other  abbeya.  In  891  be  waa  elected 
>^^^iTh^  of  Hentz:  here  he  built  a  church  to  St. 
Uiaim,  Ittvidg  obtained  the  head  and  another  part  or 
the  body  of  the  a^nt  rrom  pope  Formonis  \  In  Augual, 
MJkbe  rnaded  *t  the  Council  of  Tiibor,  whete  the  em- 
pmr  aid  Xt  biabopi  «er«  piewnt.  They  voted  58  can- 
si,  aasalj  fur  the  tcprtniaa  of  critne.  The8lh  canon 
(im  •■  idea  oT  the  poff  ef  Rome  held  even  at  that  pe- 
ibJ  BTti  Ibe  (rtrnuui  churchca:  //martauu  ntmiaiti  n>- 
iifri  of  apottoiicam  ted^^  Mt  qun  mMt  tacerdotalU 
B^r  of  iHgai/aii^  dfbeat  eae  wtagutra  fcdaitutiea  ro- 

tigw  fuirr. Ikn  nz^nwJuia  ab  ilia  Kiacia 

mi  itipimalwr  Jtpmm, rm/mvaiu  H  pia  dtnMone  talrr- 
•ML  Afta  Louii'i  death,  in  October,  911,  Ilatto  waa 
mainetl  in  the  council  of  his  aucceasor,  Connd.  Hav- 
■^  d^artid  on  a  journey  to  Kome,  March  18,  S13,  be 
4i>l  a  frw  dayi after  of  fever,  according  to  otte  account; 
te,KCDn]ing  to  Uhen,  he  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of 

llmabfn  in  Janoary,  913 llocrer,  A'ouc.  Biog.  Giti- 

•Jr.  xxiil,U9  aq.;  JUbUlon,  Ada  Satt.  Ord.  Ueiml. 
tilUt      (J.N.r.) 

Hatto  or  Otho  H,  cumamcd  Bonott,  15th  arch- 
bUop  ef  Henlx.  \h  was  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  at  the 
*«h  oT  ■rehbbhop  Witliam  of  Saxony,  Uarch  2, 3GB, 
*a  ^ifKiiBtal  hii  wccemor  by  Emperor  Uiho  I.  Hatto 
hti  ia  9ea.     The  MagMutg  CoMrift  aUte  that  he 

rndbecanae  be  had,  during  a  famine,  com pareil  the  poor 
IS iWae anmali ;  andheiathesubjectnfthewell-knuwn 
h(iad  of  tbc  yiftf  Toitrr  on  the  Rhine.— See  Gallia 
fV^auu,  r,  coL  156;  Hoefer,  .Voae.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
am,  ML     (J.  K.  P.) 

Hat'tiuh  (Heb.  CIuMiA;  l)on,  proh  auoMtd 
'rant,  oaMadnr];  Sept.  'Arnit.  but  Xtirovf  in  1 
Ctoi^  u,  Zt,  and  V.  r.  Kami^  in  Eira  viii,  !),  the 
vat  of  several  men  about  or  after  the  time  of  the  le- 
sn  baa  Baby  kn. 

1.  A  priest  who  retumed  to  Jenisalem  with  Zcnib- 
tajpl .  Nek.  xii,  2).     EC  NM. 

2.  A  deacsodanl  of  David  who  accompanied  Eara  to 
.Ta^LJi  (Exra  viii.  !).     EC  4S9.    See  No.  S. 

5  of  those  who  rebuilt 
D  (Neh.  iii.  10).    AC  440.    He 
«poaAty  Ibe  same  with  No.  3. 

*.  Oae  of  tbe  priests  who  anited  in  the  aacred  cove- 
MK  with  Kehesuah  (Neh.  x,  4).     EC.  cir.  410. 
S.  Owif  UMsaDaaTHheoialah.amougtbepoacuily 
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ofZenibbabel  (1  Cbnm.  Iii,  K),  and  eontemporaiy  with 
the  Nagge  of  Luke  iii,  !fi  <iee  Strong's  Harm,  and  Kx- 
pot.  of  tin  GoiprU,  p.  17),  EC.  somewhat  post  408. 
By  some  he  i>  identifleil  with  So.  3  above,  reading  Ezra 
viii,  3  (after  tbe  (SepL)  thus:  "of  the  sons  nf  Uavkl: 
Hattush.  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah."  Thia,  however, 
ta  not  only  forbidden  by  other  chronological  noticca  [see 
Dakil's;  Zrrl'bd.\bsl],  but  reals  on  the  loo  Blender 

tion ;  where,  ai  in  ver.  5,  we  mai'  aupiwse  that  a  name 


as  that  of  a  family  head.     See  Shkcha^iah. 

Baus«aiia  (Hangs  uiere).  Hatu  Nielsen  Hauge 
waa  bom  in  Norway  April  S,  1771,  He  had  atrong  relig- 
ious impresaions  in  youth,  which  produced  a  gloomy  suie 
of  mind.  But  in  1795  he  pa»e>Uhrough  a  change  which 
mini  him  with  Joy.  Ever  aher,  amid  all  viciMtudeai 
he  was  a  cheerful  Christiin.  He  aooii  began  to  preach, 
aud  made  a  poweiful  impiessioo  on  the  public  miniL  He 
travelled  extensively  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  wnile 
many  tiact^  and  in  IBIM  eatablished  a  printing-office  in 
Christianauid  to  disKminale  hii  sentiments.  He  ob- 
tained many  fullowerB,l»]l  Haally,  through  the  inftuenco 
of  the  clergy,  was  punished  with  a  heavy  Hne  and  im- 
prieonmcnt.  After  thia  he  lived  in  retirement  till  his 
death  in  1824.  In  doctrine,  Hauge  differed  from  evan- 
gelical PnileslantB  in  general  in  but  few  points  i  e.g.  he 
held  that  the  minialiy  is  a  common  duly,  and  that  spe- 
cially ordained  and  aeparsted  minisien  are  unneceaaar)- ; 
also  that  Church  creeds  and  Confession*  are  of  no  great 
account.  He  properly  placed  great  stress  upon  fsilh  and 
ila  effects,  but  it  was  in  a  ane-«ded  wajv  Neveitheleaa, 
his  Ulnrs  contributed  largely  to  tbe  revival  of  evangel- 
ical religion.  The  party  cslled  Ilaugeana  is  still  numer- 
ous iu  Norway ;  they  contend  sgainat  the  lamess  of 
Church  iliacipline  and  sgunal  Rationalism,  and  have 
much  influence  with  tbe  people.  Sec  Haae,CAurcA  lliii. 
p.  U7;  Uregoire,  //uT.  dea  Sedri  Rdig.  1.  v.:  Stiiudlin 
and  Tachimer,  Archie,  f.  Kirritnguekichir,  ii,  Bil;  Ha- 
genbach,  llitt.  oflht  Church  in  \ii'h  imd  \.9lk  Craluriti, 
trsnsL  by  Hurst,  ii, 389;  Slud.  u.  Ki-ilHm,lH9,  p.7i9  aq. 

Hsn'ran  (Heb.  Charraa',  l^^ltl;  Sept.  Atpavinc 
and  Qpat^nf,  tlic  AurtaiUii  of  Josephna  and  others, 
the  llaortm  of  the  Araba,  so  called  piub.  Irom  the  mul- 
titude of  even,  ^in,  found  there,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  sen'e  as  dwellings  for  the  inhabitants),  a 
tract  or  region  nf  Syria,  eouih  of  Damascna,  eaat  of 
Gaulonilis  ((iolsn)  snd  Bashan,  and  nest  of  Trachoni- 
lis,  extending  tVom  the  Jsbbok  to  the  territory  of  Da- 
mascene-Syria; mentioned  only  in  Eiek.  xliHi,  Ifl,  18, 
in  defining  the  north-eastern  bonier  of  the  Promised 
Land.  It  was  probably  of  small  extent  originally,  but 
received  eicenaive  addiliona  from  the  Komana  nmler 
the  name  of  A  armUiM.  Joaephus  frequently  mentiona 
Auranitis  la  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Bataiusa.  and 
Caulonitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bashan  (War,  i,  30,  4;  ii,  IT,  4).  It  formed 
part  of  that  Tpnxwv'r'fof  x*^  referred  to  by  Luke 
(iii,  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch  (comp.  Joseph. 
Am.  Kvii,  II,  4).  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Gaulo- 
nilis, on  the  north  by  the  wild  and  rocky  district  of 
Trachonitis,  on  tbe  east  by  the  mountainous  region  of 
Bstames,  and  on  the  south  by  the  grest  plain  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii,  21).  Some  Arab  geogrsphen  have  de- 
scribed the  Haurm  as  much  mora  extenrive  than  here 
aUled(Bohaed.tV.5uJ.ed.SchulLp.70i  Abulfed.  roi. 
^jrr.  a.  V.) ;  and  at  tbe  pieaent  day  tbe  name  is  applied 
by  lAote  ai  a  ditiana  to  the  whole  couniiy  east  of  Jau- 
liin;  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 
It  is  represented  by  Burckbardt  {TractU  w  Syria,  p. 
51,311,  28S,  391)  as  a  volcanic  region,  composed  of  po- 

ter  on  the  tell  Shoba,  which  is  on  ita  eaalem  border.  It 
producea,  however,  crops  of  com,  and  has  many  patchet 
of  luxuriant  herbage,  which  are  Oequenied  in  sunuMl 
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bjr  tbe  Anb  tribes  for  paMor^c  The  tuifac«  ii  per- 
Icctly  Sit,  and  not  a  stone  ia  la  be  mxa  uve  on  the 
few  bn*  vokanic  trlit  that  rite  up  here  and  there  like 
illanda  in  a  kb.  It  containB  u]>«aids  or  a  tiiindr«d 
towns  and  villages,  in«t  of  them  now  deserted,  though 
not  ruined.  The  buildings  in  many  or  thae  are  re- 
inariiabk,  the  willa  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  n»r> 

(ses  Porter's  Fire  Ytart  in  Damatcui,  voL  ii).  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Smith  (in  Robinson's  RatanAa,  iii.  Append. 
p.  lSO-157},  the  modem  provioce  of  Haurao  ii  regarded 
by  the  nstivea  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  called  m- 
}iuh-aA,<l-U)aJi,mndel-JfbfL  The  first  of  these  terms 
designates  tbe  plain  of  Hsiinn  as  above  defined,  ex- 
tending through  its  whole  length,  from  wady  el-Ajam 
on  the  iwrth  to  the  dcnert  on  the  aouth.  On  the  west 
of  it  is  Jeidur,  Jiulan,  and  Jettel  Ajlun:  and  on  the  east 
the  Ii^ah  and  Jcbel  Hauran.  It  has  a  gentle  nndulst- 
uig  surface,  is  arable  throughout,  and,  in  general,  very 
r«tile.  With  the  rest  of  Hauran,  it  is  the  graaaiy  of 
DamascuB.  The  Boil  belongs  lo  the  govenunent,  and 
nothing  but  grain  is  cultivated.  Hardly  a  tree  appears 
anywhere.  The  region  still  abounds  in  cavea,  which 
the  old  inhabiiaiils  excavated  giartlr  to  aerve  as  cisterns 
for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly  for  granaries  in 
which  to  aecuiB  their  grain  from  plunderers.  £Bhmis- 
kin  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  whole  Hauran,  being 
the  rendence  of  (he  chief  of  all  its  sheiks.  The  inhab- 
ilaota  of  this  district  are  chiefly  Moslems,  who  in  man- 
ners and  drees  reaemble  the  Bedawln,  but  there  is  ■ 
(^tinkling  also  of  professed  Christians,  and  latterly  of 
■he  DruHs  (Murray's  Handbook,  p.  499).  The  second 
division,  or  el-Lejah,  lying  cant  of  the  Nukrah  and 
north  of  the  iDOuntaius,hasan  elevation  about  the  aame 
as  that  of  the  Kukrah,but  it  is  said  to  be  almost  a  com- 
plete labyrinth  of  passages  among  rocks.  The  Lejab  is 
the  resort  of  several  smVtl  tribes  of  Bedawln,  who  make 
it  their  home,  and  who  nmtinually  issue  forth  from 
their  ntcky  fastnesses  on  predatoiy  excursions,  and  at- 
tack, (dunder,  or  destroy,  as  suits  their  purpose.  They 
have  had  the  same  character  from  a  very  remol  ~ 
riod.  The  third  divi^on  is  the  mountam  of  Hi 
and  appears  from  the  north-west,  as  an  isolated  range, 
with  the  conical  peak  called  Kelb  and  Kuleib  Haur 
{Iht  dog),  which  is  probably  an  extinct  volcano,  ih 
iti  southern  extremity.  But  from  the  neighborhood 
Busnh  it  is  discovered  that  a  lower  continuation  e 
tends  southward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  On  this 
lower  range  staoda  the  castle  of  Sulkhad,  distinctly  seen 
from  Busrah.  This  mountain  is  perh^is  the  Atsada- 
mus  of  IHolemy.  (.See  Lightibot,  Op.  i,  3IG;  ii,  474; 
IielBnd,/>ii2et/.  p.190;  Joura.  of  Sac  Lil.  July,  1X54; 
Uraham,  in  Joum.  Roy.  Gtoi.  Soc  1858,  p.  254 ;  Porter, 
Himttoot,  ii,  607 :  St«iley,./<tcwt  CAurcj),  i,  SIS.) 

Hanmime.     See  DmiiRaiER. 

WMimfiTnnii,  Nlcot.AC3,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  refomier  of  the  city  of  Zwickau  and  the 
duchy  of  Anhall,  was  bom  in  1479  at  Freibei^.    He  be- 
came at  first  preacher  at  Schneeberg,  subsequently  at 
Zwickau,  where  he  had  many  and  severe  coutrovi 
with  the  adherents  of  Thomas  MDnzer.    In  Is.S2  hi 
apptnated  pastor  of  Desaau,  having  been  warmly  re 
mended  by  Luther.    In  1638  he  accepted  a  call  a 
perintendent  to  his  native  town  Freiberg,  but  while 
preaching  his  Ant  sermon  (Nov.  G)  he  was  struck 
apoplexy,  which  caused  his  immediate  death.    Luther 
deeply  bemoaned  his  death,  and  praised  him  as 
of  ptolbund  piety.     Two  opinions  of  Hauamann 
reformation  in  Zwickau  have  been  published  by  Preller 
(ZeiOckHfl  fiir  die  Autoruole  Thrologir,  185-2).     See  O. 
G.  Schmidt,  A'ic.  Hautmaim,  der  Friand  Lalim  (Lpi. 
1860).     (A.  J,  &) 

Hantefngs,  Jean,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Puy  Morin,  near  Toulouse, ' 
He  w  ■        ■ 


■d  by  ll: 
a  JanaGnist.    Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  be- 
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vicar  in  a  country  church  of  the  dioreae  of  Ton- 
louse,  but  his  opinions  t>cing  suspected,  he  was  suspend- 
ed. In  IT66  he  became  subrecloi  of  the  culkge  of  Aux- 
and  canon  of  that  city,  but  his  Jansenistic  views 
1  him  to  be  again  petaecuted,  and  iu  1773  he  was 
mned  to  be  whipped,  branded,  and  sent  to  tard 
labor  for  life.  He  fled,  and  was  declared  innocent  by 
Parliament  Jan.  25, 17T6.  During  bis  exile  Haulefagie 
had  travelled  thnxigh  Southern  Europe  in  company  with 
another  abbot,  Duparc  de  Bellcgarde,  preaching  hi*  doc- 
trinea  averywhere.  While  at  I^usanue  in  1775  and  the 
IbDowing  yean,  they  published  OCuvrti  d'A  tioue  A  r~ 
wmid  (42  vida.  4lo).  After  bii  return  to  Paris,  Haute- 
lage  published  an  abridgment  of  the  laifitalioa  rl  Iit- 
ilniaim  dtritiama  (1785,  ISmo),  and  the  3d  part  of  the 
KouerlltM  rtdimuligua.l7Sl-l~90  (1791, 4lo),  During 
the  Revolution,  and  until  hi*  death, Feb.  IS.  ISEG,  ho  de- 
votedhimseiftoteaching.  See  Silvy,  £fc^  ifr  ,V. /"nUe 
llautrfagt  (Paris,  1816, 8vo) ;  Barbier, /iK*.  *«  J  •)■»- 
nKi;  Hoefcr,  A'oBr.a«5.CiMrai',  xxiii,57*. 

Havelook,  Hekry,  an  eminent  EngUih  soldier  and 
Christian,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Wcarniauth,  April  5, 1795. 
He  was  educated  under  llie  Rev.  J.  Bradley,  curalc  of 
Dartford.  Kent,  until  lS04,when  be  was  sent  to  the  Char- 
terhouse. In  1814  he  became  a  pupil  of  Cbiity,t  lie  great 
special  pleader  ol  the  day,  to  study  law;  but  in  the  (bl- 
lowing  ]-ear  he  followed  his  brother  William  into  the 
arm}-,  and  was  appointed  (o  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  the 
95tb.  After  serving  in  England,  Irelantl,  and  Scotland, 
Ha\-eloGk  embarked  for  India  in  1823.  To  serve  in  thai 
part  of  tbe  world  was  his  own  choice,  for  which  he  bad 
qualiAeil  himself  by  studying  Hiiidoatuiee  and  Peraian 
bcfote  leaving  England.  During  the  voyage  a  great 
change  passed  on  his  religioi's  vien-s,  and  on  arrivinf; 
with  his  regiment  in  India,  h?  determined  to  devote  his 
attention  to  (he  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men,  and  xo  aa- 
aemble  them  together,  as  <qiportuiiity  alKirded,  Ibr  read- 
ing the  ScripIuiTs  and  devotional  eiercisea,  which  he 
continued  to  do  throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  ca- 
reer. In  IS41  he  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  (o 
general  Elphinstone,  and  took  part  ui  the  memoralde 
defence  ofJellalabad,  On  the  completion  oflhe  works, 
Havelock  suggested  lo  general  Sale  to  assemble  the  gar- 
riaon  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  had  ena- 
bled them  to  complete  the  fortifications  necessary  for 
their  protection.  "  The  suggestion  was  approved,  aiid 
the  command  given.  ^  Let  us  pray,'  said  a  well-known 
voice.  It  was  Havelock's.  '  Let  us  pray !' and  down  bfi- 
fore  the  presence  of  the  great  God  those  soldiers  rever- 
ently bowed,  one  and  all  of  them,  jihilst  at  the  impulse 
of  a  devout  and  grateful  heart  he  poured  forth  supplica- 
tion and  praise  in  the  name  oflhe  Great  High-Priest." 
This  incident  is  an  illustrsiion  of  Ilavelwk's  rcligioua 
life  during  the  whole  of  his  military  career.  In  the 
great  Lidian  rebellion  of  1857  he  distinguished  hinuelf 

nols  of  warfare;  but  still  he  was  disi  iuguithed  most  by 
bis  personal  piety,  which  shone  resplcndentlv  acnid  the 
hormrs  of  war.  He  died  of  d\-3cnteiy  at  Alumba|;h, 
Noi".  25, 1857,  one  ilay  before  the  announcement  of  hia 
elevation  to  the  baronetc}'  under  the  title"  Havelock  of 
Lucknow,"  which  was  inherited  by  bis  eldest  son,  Henry 
Hanhman  Hsvehick  (bom  I6S0).  He  wrote.  Hutory 
oflhe  A  na  Campoum  (London,  1827) ;— JfflBoir  o/'fAe 
Afghm  CaiHpaign  (Lond.  1841).  See  Bnxk,  Bioffmpk- 
kal  Skndt  itf/tacflod  (Idnd.  IS58, 12mo) ;  Marahmui. 
Memoin  n/Sir  timry  Ifarrlott  (Lond.  1868). 

Haven  (^in,  Mpk,  Gen.  xliv,  13,  a  sea-iirfe  or 
"coast,"  as  elsewhere  rendered;  tino,  macAdi',  a  rrf- 
tii7r,hence  a  harbor,  Psa.cvii.30;  Xi/iqv.  Acts  xxvii,  13). 
The  PhiEiiician  pan  of  the  coast  of  Palesciiie  had  sev- 
eral flne  harboti  [see  Pit<KKiciA'],  and  some  such  wen 
also  in  poneasion  of  the  Hebrews:  such  werp  Ccsma 
and  Joppa  (q.  r.  severally),  which  were  espedally  ruadc 
use  of  for  coastwise  communicalion  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5, 34 ; 
Jaaephua,^Hf.xv,9,6),     Tbe  port  (O;  KlS^)  of  Trn 
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■una   ihon    (Euk.  i 
K^PK  in  CtuIdH,  iIk 


MHi  on  the  whole  Mcilila^ 
rii,  S>.  A  hutnr  i*  ciIM 
D  SanariUD.    Sm  Navida- 


TV  Ckmd  twrtxir  ciIM  fair  Hmnu  (q.  tO,  KoXol 
Ai^rK,  "  uuidenUU;  nKntioned  in  ihe  N.  T.  (Acts 
zxini,S).    SeeCiUTK. 

HaYViM,  Jamks,  a  miniater  oT  Ihe  Hethodiit  E|us- 
rapal  Cluitch,  waa  bom  in  Muon  Cck,  Ky^  December  '25, 
ins.  At  eightMii  he  received  liceoac  [o  pteach,  anil  in 
m>  be  talmd  the  travelling  mlnittij  in  Ihe  Ohio  Con- 
tam*.  He  aerved  tvelve  jrean  in  circuitn,  and  twen- 
tv-CjDT  m  pnaiding  elder.  PoaBONng  a  auong  ifDBSti- 
WMD  and  viji^rDm  intellect,  he  taxed  them  both  la  (he 
■CatPd  in  remedying  the  Ueiecla  at  hii  early  education, 
tMfi'a  Buldnt; " fidl  proororhin  minutiy."  lie  became 
cnr  of  Ebe  rao^  povrerful  preacbera  of  hia  (imeiand  e^n- 
iribatnl  perhaps  aa  much  aa  any  other  nan  to  build  up 
the  Cliarch  in  the  WeM,  especially  in  Indiana,  wbere 
tke  hat  fattv  j-ears  nf  hia  life  were  spent.  He  died  in 
Ntnaber.  18&4.— .V ouife)  of  Omfirtaca,  1865,  p.  190. 

BiTsmick,  HEnnicH  Audheas  Chbistoph,  ■ 
tkmaa  theologian,  waa  Inm  at  Kruplin,  in  Mecklen- 
Iw^  in  laOo.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  one  of 
the  two  rtnilenta  whoee  notes  on  the  Iheological  lec- 
isn  BfC  Wet^scheider  and  Geaenina  went  uwd  to  inati- 
totv  a  trial  ajfiiiut  Iboee  prominent  championa  of 
RatiDoalim.  At  the  Universty  of  Berlin  he  doaely 
Madud  himaelf  to  Ilenf(4tenberg.  In  ISSi  he  estab- 
feibed  hinurif  aa  privatdoceiU  it  ROBtock,  and  in  IS4t 
IM  became  ordinary  proreaaoi  of  theology  at  KOniga- 
HediedinlMSalNewStrelitz.   The  ciei^tical 
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glhei 


«d  rf  the  otthodoi  achooL  The  moat  important  of 
than  arc  Comjna^ar,  Ubrr  int  Bad  Darnel  (Hambnrn, 
l<>ai).—MUiaya  it  lluMloffie  rrformie  (Geneva,  1833 
■q.) :— //{wAanl  dtr  kiil.-iril.  Eimlahmg  in  dai  A.T. 
(EilaBKa>,lt»S-B9,2  voUj  2a  ed  by  Reil,  1849-64):— 
.V«  Krit.  Urlrrnietungat  0.  dot  Biuk  Dimid  (Hamb. 
vat)  -.^CoBammar  ibm  Badit  KidM;  Vartaungm  B. 
•L  ThaJo^  du  ^ .  r.  (ed.  by  Hahn,  Frankf.  1848 ;  2d  mL 
bv  Sflmlli,  Frankf.  18«S).  Tranilaliona:  Gai.  fnlrod.  la 
6.  T.  (Edinh.  183i)j  Imnd.  to  iht  FaHalfuck  (Edinb. 
te»n). 

H»v'llall(Heb.fTlartfail',nb'"in,«ignir.  unknown! 
SqK.  E^iXa,  bat  EunXa  in  (ien.  x,  29,  BviXar  in  Uen. 
illl.  and  Vii  in  1  Chnin.i,S9;  Vulg. //niiicf, but  Wmi- 
hti  in  Cien.  ii,  11),  the  name  of  two  or  three  regiona; 
pBkapa  alaa  of  two  men  (Ra  cir.  £400). 

1.  A  land  rich  in  f^td,  bdellimn,  and  afaoham,  men- 
tiiaed  IB  Gen.  ii,  11,  as  flowed  around  (oi  thnmgh)  by 
Ike  river  nahon,  in  Ihe  Keof^phical  deaciiption  of  Par- 
aAie.  Soioe  identify  thia  Harilah  with  one  of  those 
UOawiiif.  but  Mhen  take  it  to  be  the  CkKola,  on  Ihe 
Caipian  Sea,  whence  that  aea  itidf  la  said  to  have  de- 
Bred  the  Rinnan  name  of  ClacaUiukog  mort  (Sea  of 
Ckwala) :  and  othera  auppoae  it  a  general  name  for  In- 
'b  io  which  case  the  river  Kaon,  mentioned  as  sur- 
—nCnit  it,  would  be  identifltd  with  the  Ganfces,  or 
tn  Itw  Indoa.  Othen  again,  who  regard  the  Piahon 
■  the  Pkaiia,  make  Havilah  to  be  CtAAit,  for  which 
mmm  think  there  ia  the  diatinctive  name  in  Scripluie 
Wifai  -Cariuhim"  (q.  v.).  In  Gen.  ii,  11, 12,  it  ia  fur- 
~ie  land  wher«  the  beat  gold  waa 
A  beaidea,  rich  in  the  treaaurea  of 
That  (he  name  ia 
il  peculiarity  is  evident  Trom 
tka  ynmwu  tt  the  article  with  alt  the  tenna.  What- 
^v  nay  be  the  tine  meaning  of  iaMool,  be  it  carbun- 
4i,  oyKaL  bdediBn,  ebony,  pepper,  dovee,  beryl,  pearl, 

•n  «oa  OE  odMC  U  tbaae  liims,  in  the  roaMry  which 
tey  Mlert  aa  the  Havilah  moat  appropriate  to  tbdr 
«■  ikaary.  Aa  lilllc  difficnlly  ia  pieMnled  by  the 
Aa^am:  caD  it  onyx,  aaidonyx,  eoieiald,  upphire. 


theae  pndoni  aloaea  oouU  not  be  Ibimd  in  any  concdr- 
able  locality  to  support  even  the  meet  far-fetched  and 
inprobabie  conjeclun.  That  Havilah  ie  that  part  oi 
India  through  which  the  Ganga  Howa,  and,  more  gen- 
enlly,  the  eaalem  region  of  the  earth ;  that  it  ia  fi  be 
found  in  !4uidana  (Hopkinaon),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  nt 
in  tbe  Ural  region  (Banmer),  are  conclualona  neceaaarily 
following  upon  the  aaaumptiona  with  regard  to  the  Pi> 
Bun.  Haitmaun,  Relond,  and  Roaenmliller  are  in  favor 
of  Colchia,  the  acene  o(  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Reece. 
The  Phaaia  waa  aaid  to  flow  over  golden  sanila,  and  gold 
was  carried  down  hy  the  mountaiu-torrenta  (Buabo.  xi, 
a,  I  19).  The  cryatil  <b«W(K*)  of  Scythia  waa  re. 
nowned  (Solinua,  c  xx),  and  the  emenlda  (lAoAon)  of 
this  country  were  aa  far  aupertor  to  otlier  emenlda  a> 
the  latter  were  to  other  predoua  atonea  (PUny,  HM. 
Sal.  xxxvii,  17),  all  which  aecma  to  prove  that  Havilah 
waa  Colchia.  Koaenmllller  arguea,  with  much  force,  \f 
(he  Phaaia  be  the  I^son,  Ihe  land  of  Havilah  matt  be 
Colchia,  Buppoaing  that  by  thia  countiy  the  Hebrewa 
I  had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Xorthero  India.  Id  liira 
I  manner  Lecterc,  having  previously  delermined  that  the 
I  Pison  muBt  be  the  Chryaorrhou,  finds  Havilah  not  fu 
from  Coele-Syria.  Huse  (AWcfcct.  Pl  49,  50,  quoted  by 
I  KoBcnmUlkr)  compare*  Havilah  with  the  "I'Aoia  of 
I  Herodotui  (iv,  0),  in  the  neighborhood  of  (he  Arinua- 
j  pians,  and  the  dragon  which  guardeil  Ihe  land  of  gold. 
Discuanona  about  the  aite  of  Havilah  will  be  found  in 
ail  the  chief  Biblical  commentAlora  ancient  and  mod- 
em, aa  well  aa  in  Hottinger  (£mkih  Diaen.),  Huet 
(De  Lit.  Parad.).  Bochart  (PAofrff,  ii,  28),  MichaeUa 
lspieHfgiiim,]i.ilti;  5ii;i7ibni.  p.685),  Schulteaa  (Par- 
adiri,  p.  10.^),  Kiebuhr  and  many  other  wriun.  The 
cletrnl  and  beat  account  of  any  mav  be  derived  frooi 
Kaliach  (Gmaii,  p.  98,  249,  287,  et&),  who  also  gives 
a  lotiK  lilt  of  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  (p, 
109-102).  —  Smith,  a.  v. ;  Kitto,  e.  v.  The  Paradiauc 
Havilah  cannot  well  he  identified  with  either  of  thos* 
mentioned  below,  aince  they  were  evidently  in  or  near 
Arabia;  and  the  umeiated  regions  in  the  Edenle  ac- 
count are  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia  or  Ara- 
rat, new  tbe  sources  of  I  he  Tigria  and  Euphtates.    The 

cates  the  Havilah  in  qn«don  at  the  norih-east^m  coiw 
ner  of  Asia  Minor,  L  e.  subslantially  Cok/tit.  See  PlSoN. 
3.  A  district  in  Aiabia  Felix,  deriving  its  luune  taan 
the  second  eon  of  Cuah  (Gen.  x,  7) ;  or,  according  (o 
olhets,flRnn  the  second  son  of  Joktan(Gen.i,29;  com- 
pare XXV,  IS).  Since  in  the  other  placea  wbere  the 
word  ocean  it  is  alwaya  used  to  deaignue  a  countiy, 
aome  doubt  whether  pertau  of  thia  name  ever  existed  i 
the  more  so  as  other  names  of  countries  (Opbir,  Hii- 
rum,  Canaan,  Sidon),  and  the  collective  names  of  tribes 
(Kitlim,  Dodanlm),  are  freely  introduced  into  the  gtm- 
ealogy,  which  is  unrtoubteiUy  arranged  with  partial 
reference  to  geographical  distribution,  as  well  aa  direct 
descent  [see  Sheha;  Dkda.s,  cte,]  (see  Kalisch, Gow- 
lii,  p.  987).  On  thia  supposition  it  ia  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  (act  that  the  people  of  Havitoh  appear 
as  dncendants  hath  of  the  Hamiles  aiul  ofthc  Shemitea. 
If  they  were  originally  of  Shemitic  extraction  (and  on 
this  point  we  have  no  data  which  could  enable  us  to 
dedde),  we  must  suppose  that  by  peaceful  emigration 
or  hostile  invasion  they  overOowed  into  Ihe  territory 
occupied  by  Hamitea,  or  adopted  the  name  and  hahila 
oftheir  neighbor!  in  consequence  of  commerce  or  inter- 
marriage, and  are  therefore  menlioned  twice  over  by 
reason  of  their  local  portion  in  two  dialioct  regiona. 
It  would  depend  on  circumatances  whether  so  invading 

from  the  tribe  it  dispoaseased,  so  Ihat  whether  Havilah 
waa  originally  Cusliite  or  Joktanile  must  be  a  matter 
of  meracDBJeetutei  but  by  admiuing  some  auch  princi- 
ple aa  the  one  mentioned  we  remove  from  (he  book  of 
Genesis  a  number  of  ^ipareiil  perplexities  (Kalisch, 
l7e«.p.464).  See  Ur.  To  regard  the  repetition  of  the 
name  as  due  to  careleaaneaa  or  error  ia  a  method  oCei» 
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lim  notilMm-e  tbe  i 
See  Ham. 

Aiauining,  then,  Ihit  the  diiujcu  indicated  in  Gen. 
X,  T,  29,  were  conurmiiMHu,  if  not  in  reality  identic*!, 
we  have  to  flx  on  Ibeir  geographical  pcnlion.  Vaiiou* 
derivatiooi  of  the  word  have  baen  uggeated,  hot  the 
■met  pivbiUe  one,  ftDni  V\T\  ttutd  (Bochart,  PkiAg,  u, 
29),  is  t«n  vague  to  give  us  any  aaustanoc.  Lodiing 
ftiTpiwiaet  Indicicions,  we  And  in  Gen-xxv,  IB  that  the 
descendant!  of  Uhinael '' dwell  ^/nm  HavUah  unto  Shur 
that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goeat  tnwards  Asaj^iiai' 
and  in  1  Sam.  xr,  7  we  read  that  Saul  "  smote  Ihe  Amal- 
ekites/nm  l/iicUah  mlU  liou  mrnnl  lo  SKvr  Ihal  i* 
over  agaitut  Egypt."  '  Without  entering  into  the  qnea- 
tioa  why  the  Anulekites  an  represented  u  ponesHnK 
the  counliy  which  formerly  beionged  to  the  Ishmael- 
ices,  it  is  clear  that  thene  verses  fix  the  general  pnaition 
of  Hsvilah  as  a  country  lying  somewhere  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  Paleatine.  Further  than  Ibis, 
the  Cushile  Havilah  in  (ien.  x,  7  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Sebs,  Sablab,  and  Raamih  i  and  the  Jok- 
tanite  Havilah  (Gen.  x,  t9)  in  connection  with  Ophir, 
Jobab,  etc  Now,  as  all  these  places  lay  on  or  between 
Ibc  Arabian  and  Pernan  gulfs,  we  may  infer,  with  tol- 
enble  certainly,  that  Havilah  "  in  both  instances  des- 
ignata  the  Nune  country,  extettduig  at  least  IVom  the 
Persian  to  the  Arabian  (iulf,  and  on  account  of  iu  vast 
ezl«nt  eauly  divided  into  two  distinct  parts"  (Kalisch, 
Cm.  p.  93).    See  Shi-r. 

The  only  method  of  flxing  tnore  nearly  the  centres 
of  these  two  divisions  of  Havilah  is  lo  look  for  some 
trace  uT  tbe  name  yet  existing.  Bnt,alllMingh  Oriental 
names  linger  with  great  vitality  in  the  regions  where 
Ony  have  arisen,  jret  the  ftaquenC  transference  of  names, 
causeil  by  trade  or  by  pdilu^  revolutions,  renden  such 
Indication  veiy  uncenain  (Von  Bohlcn,  on  Cnr.  x,  7). 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  Stiabo,  quoting  Eretoethenei,  places  the  XouXd- 
tqIdi  near  the  Kabath<Ei,  north  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
(Strabo,  ivi,  4).  and  that  Ptolemy  (iv,  T)  meniions  the 
AvflAiroi,  on  tbe  African  CD«>t,ncar  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the 
modem  Zeylah  <(anip.  V\m.  vi,  38 1  Gesen.  Tkn.  \,  ^h^). 
Kiebuhr  also  linds  two  Khnwians  in  Yemen,  one  a  town 
between  Sanaa  and  llecca,  the  other  a  district  some 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sanaa  (Brtehr.  A  rab.  p.  !70, 
380;  see  further,  Bllschung,  Enibadir.  T.  i,  601 ;  Mi- 
chaelis,5;>inrr^.  i,  189;  U,  202;  TrmKr,  Gfng.  n/ A  rab. 
i,  40,  41,  etc).  These  names  may  very  possibly  Ik 
'  e  great  Biblical  couutr}'  of  Hivilsh.     Sea 
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kamltU  pfJmr  [L  e.  tbe  eii%ibMrr}i  SqiL  inMiic 
■nd  Kw/ioi  'Iciffi.  6aiNLi&.  etc.',  Vulg.  naa,  or  rioihu, 
or  HmtHk  Jair,  vtc),  the  name  of  a  settlcoKnt  «  di>- 
trict  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  CiutvaM,  which  oc- 
cun  in  the  Bible  in  this  ecnnection  only,  is  perhap*  beat 
plained  by  the  similar  term  in  modem  Arabic,  which 
denotes  a  small  foUrcHim  of  liuts  or  hovels  in  a  conntiy 
place  (seethe  citations  in  Geaenius,  T'ilftoiir.p.4&l;  and 
Stanley,  £uaj  and  Pal.  App.  g  84),  such  as  coustitotes 
an  Arab  village  or  loudl  town.    See  TofOGBAt^tcAl' 

(DTheeariiestnotictartheHavolh-JairisinNiimb. 

Exii,41,in  the  account  of  the  settlement  uf  the  tiana- 
Jordanic'ceontiy,  where  Jair,  son  of  Bf anasseb,  ia  slated 
tohave  talien  some  viUagea  (A.  V.  "ihe  sCDaUtawna:" 
but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead,  which 
was  allotted  to  his  tribe,  and  to  have  named  ibem  ana 
himself,  Hanoth-jair.  (2.)  In  DeuL  iii,  14  it  u 
that  Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  ofArgob  unto  the  bou 
of  the  Gcahurite  and  the  Haacattiite,  and  called  Ihtra 
[L  c  the  places  of  that  region]  aAer  his  own  name,  Ba- 
shan-haroth-jair."  (S.)  In  the  recotds  afHanaaeh  in 
Josh.  xiii,30,  and  1  Chron.  ii,  23  (A.V.,  in  both  "lownt 
of  JaiT^,tbc  Hawoih-jair  are  reclioned  with  other  dia 
■nets  as  making  up  uxly  "dlica"  (Q^^^)-  In  I  Kings 
iv,  13  they  are  named  as  part  of  the  eommitcarial  dia- 
tiict  of  Ben-geber.  next  in  order  to  the  "sixlr  great  cil- 
iea"  of  Arguli,  as  the  Eng.Vers.  has  it ;  but  prvbshly  the 


n  the  dtyofSa- 
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The  district  of  Khftwlan 
na  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  tl 
the  Yemen.  It  look  ils  tisme,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
fnim  KliAwlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan  [sec  Jontan] 
(ifiirdiid.  B.  v.),  or,  as  some  sar.  of  Kahlan,  brother  of 
Himyer  (Caussin,  Etiai,  i,  1 13,  "and  Tab.  ii).  Thin  gen- 
ealogy says  Utile  more  than  tlut  Ihe  name  was  Joklan- 
ite;  and  the  diflerence  between  Kahlsn  and  Kahlan 
may  be  neglected,  both  b«ng  descendants  of  Ihe  Gist 
Joktanito  settler,  ai>d  the  whole  of  these  early  tradi- 
tions pointing  to  a  Joktanile  eelllcment,  witliout  per- 
haps a  distinct  prescrvatinn  of  Joklan's  nime,  and  cer- 
lainly  none  of  a  correct  gcnealogj-  from  him  downwards. 

KhAwlan  is  a  fertile  lerrilory.  embracing  ■  lant*  pan 


of  myirhirerou 


Arabis, 


H  plenly  of 


a  large  populali 
ratna  belier  known  to  both  ancients  and  moderns 
the  rest  of  Ihe  Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central 
inces.  It  adjuins  Nejcan  (Ihe  diilrict  and  town 
lit  name),  meniioned  in  the  account  of  Ihe  expe- 
in  of  ^lius  Ualhii,  and  the  scene  of  great  perse- 
n»  of  the  Chrislian*  by  Dh»-NiiMBs,  ihe  lasi  of 
Tubbaas  befnre  the  Abi-ssinlan  cnnquesi  of  Ara- 
in  Ihe  year  628  of  out  aiii  (compare  Cauuin,AuaH 
Isq.). 
[A'voth-Jalir  (iieb.  C*u«w*'  I'uir'  niji^  nin, 


d  for  dclinit 


(4.)  Nn  kss  doiibtfu)  is  the 
number  of  the  Havi'oth-jair.  In  I  Chron.ii,!2llicy  arc 
speciBed  as  Iweniv-lbrec,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4,  antbiitj. 
See  jAiit. 

From  these  staUments  some  have  infciTcd  ihat  there 
were  two  separate  districta  called  Chavvnih-Yair  (see 
Kdmd.Palinl.  p.  483),  one  in  Gilead,  and  Ihe  other  in 
Dashan  (Porter,  JkimuMoii,  ii,  270).  But  in  ordir  lo  rec- 
oncile Ihe  diflerrnt  passsges  where  they  are  epoktn  of, 

it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  Ihat 

captured  by  the  original  Jair  when  ll< 
nude  hamlets,  and  but  !8  in  numUr,  they  were  after- 
wards occupied  and  increaced  lo  SO  by  ihe  judge  Jair,    , 
and  that  tliey  were  usiwlly  regarded  as  part  of  the  sixty 
conuderable  plareH  comprised  within  the  general  tract 
of  Banian,  including  Gilead.     See  AiKion. 

Hairela,  Thomas,  an  English  Ihtulogian.was  botn 
at  Trum  'Cornwall)  in  1734.  He  was  Unit  sppreniiced 
10  a  dnif^ist,  but  aftirwards  siudied  st  Clirist  Oillege, 
Cambridge,  and  Icwk  the  degree  of  ILL  He  roon  after 
entered  the  Cbuiib,  and  Urame  as^itlaiit  uf  Uadan, 
chaplain  of  Lock  Hiw|iilal.  The  latter  afterwaids  gave 
hin)lhereclonl>it>i>f.\]l-3aints'(Noribamptonshiic)ian(l 
Ihc  couniess  of  llmitingilcm  gave  him  also  Ihe  direction 
nf  several  chapels  she  had  erected,  anil  of  her  •croiiiary 
fur  theological  stuilenls.  He  became  director  of  the 
London  Uissionary  Society  at  iu  foundalioo,  and  dieil 
Feb.  1 1,  ISW.  He  puUiahed  aeversl  books  of  practical, 
hot  not  orsdcntiliL'  value:  among  Ibem  an  JIatory  pj 
lie  ChurrK  (Lond.  IhOU,  3  volf.  8vo)  —lift  of  Ike  tt,r. 
WiUian  Rimaiii'  {Lond.l7Be,8vo)  -Stair  o/lkt  Kran- 
geKcalMigkm  Ihroui^koul  Ht  World  (Bvo)  —Tkr  Acoa- 
geliral  BrpoiiliiT,  a  Comrnnl  on  thi  hlblt  (Lond.  17&5,  S 
vols.  foL :  of  liitle  value)  -Sue  Tnnalolion  o/Ike  Kiv 
Tatamail  (Lond.  1 795,  Bvo)  ■—Couirnvnicnnrt  Companicm 
(Loud.  1703,  12tr.o;  often  reprinted) :—>!/)«■  Smwom 
(newed.Oxrnrd,lt<35,liroo).  Sat  Kime, Ntie  Cm. Bicg. 
Did. ;  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Oiniratr,  xxiii,  624. 

Havraa.JoEi-  D.D_  a  Congregational  minister,  «aa 
bominHedwar,Ma'fi.,Dec.22,1789.  H  is  paimta  were 
poor,  and  his  esrly  opportunities  of  education  were  there- 
foretimited.  After bisconvetsion  miea7,hegavealllhe  | 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  trade  lo  study,  and  in  1809 
he  entered  Brown  I'nivenity.  During  bis  college  conise 
lie  supported  himself  chiefly  by  work  during  lem  time, 
and  by  leaching  school  in  vacation.  HegraduatedA-B. 
with  hoooT  in  IBIS,    j  ~ 
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am*  •■  AndDVFT  ( I8IS),  he  wh  Httlrd  u  putot  of  the 
FiM  Coognguiontl  Church  uf  Hinrunl,  in  which  b« 
mmiwl  ttntil  IWi,  when  the  K«v.  ii.  H.  Goul.1 
KalM  ■>  pHb».  I>r.  Hawea,  however,  mnkined  M  jhu- 
ftr  aarnbu,  inachinf;  frequenilr,  u  hit  Krenjflh  woulc* 
■lait.  He  died  U  Uilead,  Cohil,  Juiie  6,  ItttiT.  Hi 
bv  paatorate  it  Hanlbid  wu  emiiKDlly  auccoiful 
■ate  thwi  law  iienmu  joined  the  QiOTch  under  hi> 
■uinrT.  The  grrat  ChriatUn  enteipriws,! 
Fmiftn  MiiouHi  cAiD^,  Home  Hiflnoiu,  BibLa  vmI  Trjut 
Diaributiat^  the  Chriitiwi  I'lm,  Educaiionfvithe 
■Mrv,  Ibt  near  hia  heart,  and  occupied  a  very  tmrjce 
■f  Ibft  time  and  labors,  Hift  writing!  wen  chieMi'  prac- 
liaa.  and  indiida  I,Kl*tt»  to  Yinag  ifnt  (ISiH,' which 
kadn  itBrnenaecirculilion  both  in  America  ami  in  Great 
bitaU);— TVihifVfDi'ildn^ruu  (1880):— .l/a»tr  o/ 
XtrmaiiJSmilk(IIG9):—l^lrr4imCmrfrtaluiiH\8mo): 
Ckt^vtrrBrtryOiUg/orlke  Yoaig  (im3):—nt  SrUg- 
imaflkr£iaHl»id)—AHOJmiigfi>rltomeAI'  ' 
Brim  (a  Tolmw  oT  aennoTU,  of  which  he  K've  800 

IS  tke  Itmne  Minitinarr  Society  for  dinribulion) lit- 

*p«d«r,JuDe  13,1867;  Cofl^n^afwHaJur, June,  1807. 
Hawk  CfJ,  milt,  from  iu  awift  fivjhl ;  Sqil.  lipal 
Tb%.  aeeijKttr),  an  EnRliita  name  in  an  altered  form  of 
At  aU  mtHfaink  ar/iiU,  and  in  natural  bistoiy  repre- 
mtbi^  an-eral  genera  of  raplorial  hirdi;  aa  doc»  the 
Aiahic  aai,  ami  do  doubt,  alao,  Lho  Hebrew 
eiytwire  ofatmni'and  rapid  Sight,  and  the 
It  apfrnpriate  to  tlic  hawk:  the  aiinilarity  of  the  Latin 
■^K  nuKi  ia  worthy  oT  notice  The  hawk  ii  noticed 
■■  BO  unclean  Irird  (Ler.  xi,  16;  Deut.  xiv,  15),  and  aa 
'■Uctctung  bet  winga  toward 
SG] — an  expmion  which  has  been  variously  undentooil 
aa  rdeniog  Hther  to  the  migratory  babi 
■•a  apecie*  alone  being  an  exception  to  tl 
in  ihia  napect  (Pliny,  ]^  9)  j  or  to  its  inoidiing,  and  seek- 
inc  (Iw  wamilh  of  the  aim's  rayi  in  conaequence  (Bo- 
dkact,  flima.  iii,  9) ;  or,  laally,  to  the  opinion  prevalent 

eye  rwilil  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  gun  (.£lian,  //. 
X,  14).     Tb«  hawk,  though  not  migraloiy  in  all  coi 
iriea,  is  ao  in  the  louth  of  Europe  and  in  part*  of  Asia. 
It  waa  common  in  Syria  and  the  surrounding  counlriea 
ta  CcTT*  '">*  qtedea  waa  regardi>d  as  sacred,  and  ft«- 
^maJij  appear,  ui  ihe  ancient  monun 
Asia  anil  I^iwer  Egypt,  and  cunaequ< 
BMiiMc  urritory  of  Syria  si>d  Talesil 
iiMian  nt  transitory  reiidence  of  a  conaideralle  num- 
ber of  aperies  uf  the  order  Jtaplont,  which,  t 
doding  the  ahurUat- winged,  have  great  poi 
li|;til,art  noarkably  rnlerptiaiilg,  live  to  ■  gr 
wi  misrauiry,  or  followeri  upon  birds  of  passagi 
■UB  tn  ■  region  so  abunilBiiilv  sloclieil  with  pig 
tanlf-doie  as  ['aiesiine,  snd  alTurding  such  vai 


r  prey,  a 


,  desert,  manh.  river, 
Sec  Night-hawk. 

noble"  birdj  of  pr^-  uaed  for  hawk- 
any  aga  been  objecia  of  gre«t  inleteat. 
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and  alio  cnnlinDe  lo  be  imported  from  dii 

peregrine  falcon,  is  an  generally 
in  New  Holland  and  aoutt 
America-  As  a  type  of  the  genus,  we  may  add  that  it  has 
Ihe  two  foreinoM  quill-feathers  of  almost  equal  length, 
and  that  when  the  wings  are  closed  they  marly  reach 
Ibeendof  thelaiL  On  each  side  ofthe  ciooked  point  of 
Che  bill  there  ia  an  angle  or  prominent  tooth,  and  from 
the  noMrilt  backwards  a  black  alreak  passes  beneath  the 
eye  and  forma  ■  patch  on  each  aide  of  ihe  throat,  giving 
Ihe  bird  and  its  congenen  a  whiskered  and  menaiing 
aspect.  Next  we  may  place  Faico  A  •■orrv,  the  ucred 
hawk  of  Eg>-pl.  iu  reality  Ihe  same  afi,or  a  men  variety 
of  the  peregrine.  Innumerable  repreeenla lions  of  it  oc- 
cur in  Egypciin  munumenla,  in  the  character  of  /lor- 
iiil,  or  bird  of  vieturv ;  alao  an  emblem  of  Re,  tlie  Sun, 
and  numemua  other  dirlniliea  (Sir  J.  0.  Wilkinam'a 
Mianen  owf  CnHomi  o/  iMe  A  aanl  Ei^gptiaiu,  M  se- 
ries). The  hobb}',  Falm  iuUmUo,  is  no  doubt  a  aecond 
or  thin)  apecies  of  sicml  hank,  having  aimitarvrhiakenL 
Both  this  bird  and  Ihe  Incloble  merlin,  t'uiro  inabm, 
are  used  in  Ihe  falconry  of  the  inferior  Moslem  land-ovm- 
cra  uf  Asiatic  Turkey.  Beudes  these,  the  ke«tril,i''aiv 
rvnaiHvfi/j,  occun  in  Si-ria,  and  Fako  timaineiiloidu,  or 
leaser  keetril,  in  Egypi;  and  il  is  probaUe  that  both 
apecies  viait  these  two  lerTilorica  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. To  theae  we  may  add  Ihe  gerfakon,  Fulm  g^r' 
Jiltco,  which  is  one  third  larger  than  Ihe  peregrine  :  it 
ia  imported  tiom  Tartary,  and  sold  at  Constantinople, 
Aleppo,  and  Daraaacua.  The  i^at  birda  fly  at  ant«> 
bipm,  bustards,  cranes,  etc :  and  of  the  genus  Aitmr, 
with  ahoner  wings  than  true  fslcona,  the  goshawk,  niAx: 
pnlanAariui,  and  the  fUcon  genlil,  Falco  pnUitit,  are 
dther  imported,  or  taken  in  Iheir  nests,  and  used  lo  fly 
at  lower  and  aquatic  game.  It  ia  among  the  aboi-e  that 
Ihe  seven  specia  of  hunting  bawka  enumerated  by  Dr. 
ttusaell  muat  be  sought  i  though,  from  the  ciicumatanoa 
that  the  Arabic  name*  of  the  birda  alone  were  known  to 
him,  it  ia  diHtctilt  lo  assign  their  scienliflc  denomina- 
tiona.  The  smaller  and  lem  powerful  hawks  of  Ihe  ge- 
nua Xiiut  are  mostly  in  use  on  accoimC  of  the  apart  they 
atfunl,  being  less  fatiguing,  as  they  are  employeil  lo  fly 
at  pigeons,  partridges,  quails,  plenwle*.  katia,  ami  other 
species  of  gangs.  There  am  various  other  raptorial 
birds,  not  here  enumerated,  found  in  Syria.  Arabia,  snd 
Egypt.     See  Eagi.e:  (iLKDE;  Kite;  Osprkv;  V111.T- 

The  generic  rhsmrirr  of  the  Hrb.  word  W*  appesn 

ftom  the  expreasion  in  DeuL  and  Lev.  "aftw  his  kind," 

as  including  various  specie*  of  the /'(I&owIb,  with  mors 

especial  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Ih^  small  diurnal  tnrda^ 

such  aa  the  kestrel  {Fnica  tiiaviealui),  ihe  bobby  (//y 

po(rtDre*ufiiMo»«),1hegr^wrioua  lesser  kcatril  {Toi- 

mmlat  rtwc*™),  common  about  the  ruina  in  Ihe  plain 

districia  of  Palesune,  all  of  which  were  pmbably  known 

the  ancient  Hebrews.     With  respect  lo  the  pasaags 

Job  (L  e.),  which  appears  to  allude  to  the  migratory 

habiu  of  hawks,  it  is  ctuioua  to  observe  Ihatof  ihe  ten 

twelve  lesser  rsptora  of  Palestine,  niariy  all  are  sum- 

MT  migrants.     The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T. 

gabar.  Hyp.  rlrotKnr,  aaA  F,  mrla- 

m  the  south.     Be«dea  the 

the  Iwo  magniflcent  ape- 

These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the 
hobby  and  goshawk  {Atlvr patairdHirittn),  are  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Paleeline  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges.  sai.J-gnMue,  quails  herons,  gazelles, 
hares,  etc  Dr.  Rufcell  (,Vu/.  tfi»f.  .y^iTTw,  ii,  196,3d 
ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic  names  of  several  falcons,  but  it 
isprobable  that  some  sL  least  of  these  names  apply  rath- 
er to  the  dijferent  sexes  than  to  distinct  npecies.  See  a 
graphic  <lescription  nf  the  sport  of  rab»nn-,  aa  puraued 
by  Ibe  Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibii,  i,  m.     No  itp- 

ient  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Jsc.  >^.  i,  Wl),  neither 
ban  any  definite  aUusion  10  faLoonry  in  the  BibLa. 


With  ngtrd,  havener,  to  the  iKg«liv«  evidmee  nipplied 
by  the  monnmenU  of  Egypt,  we  muat  be  cueTul  em  hc 
dnw  >  eoocliuion.  Tor  the  cimel  it  not  repmnitnl, 
though  we  hei-e  Biblical  evidence  lo  ■howihut  Ibuani- 
DHll  wu  lued  by  Ibe  Egypliuu  u  early  u  the  time  of 
AbnbaiD  i  Hill,  aa  instance*  of  varioui  modes  of  cap- 
taring  flah.eame,  and  wild  animaia  aie  not  unfrequent 
on  the  monumentAf  it  seema  pmbable  that  the  art  waa 
not  known  to  the  Egyptian!.  Nothing  definite  can  be 
leamt  from  the  panage  in  1  Sam.  xicvi,  M,  which  ipeaka 
uf  "a  partridge  hunted  on  the  mountaina,"  a>  thie  may 
alluile  lo  the  method  of  taking  Ihne  birda  by  "  Ihrow- 
iticki,''etc.  See  pARTKiiKiE.  The  hind  orharfpanl- 
ing  alUr  tbe  water-brDOka"  (I^slii,  1)  may  appear  at 
Brat  sight  to  refer  to  (he  mode  at  preaent  adopted  in 
the  E«t  oftakinggazella,deer,  and  biutuda  with  the 
united  aid  of  falcon  and  greyhound ;  but,  aa  Hengaten- 
berg  (Cenmenr.  on  Pia.  L  c)  has  argued,  it  aeema  pretty 
dear  that  the  exhauntion  spoken  of  ia  lo  be  undaitood 
ai  ariaing,  not  from  pureuil,  but  fmm  aoroe  prevailing 
dronght,  aa  in  Paa.  Ixiii,  I,''Mv  enul  thiruelh  for  thee 
in  a  dry  land."  (See  alao  Joel  i,  30.)  The  poetical  Ter- 
■ion  of  Brady  and  Tat«, 

"  A*  panta  the  narl  nir  cooling  aiTeama 
When  healed  iD  the  chaH," 
hai  ihereTore  Bomewhat  prejudged  the  matter.    For  Ibe 
qiwstion  as  lo  wbelher  falconry  waa  known  to  the  an- 
dral  (ireeke,  »ee  Beckmann,  Hitlory  of  InemHont  (i, 
198-206,  Bohn'aed.).    See  FiLOO*. 

Haivker,  Boniwr,  D.D„  an  Engliab  divine,  waa 
bom  U  Exeler,  England,  in  1763,  and  educilcd  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Charles,  Plymoulh,  which  he  held  until  hia  death  in 
18i7,  with  the  respect  and  love  of  hia  people.  In  doc- 
trine be  waa  a  Calvini3t,with  a  strong  Antmnmtan  ten- 
dency. His  writingi  are,  The  Poor  Ifm'i  Commrtilary 
onO.intdN.  T.  (last  edit.  Lond.  S  volt.  4lo)  ■.—Strmmu, 
Htdiloli/mi,  l,Kturr»,  etc,  included  in  liis  irorb,  milk  a 
Urmoirafkii  £)/F,by  the  Rev.J.Williuna,  D.D.  (Lond. 
1881, 10  vola.  8vo],  See  Burt,  Obtftr.  m  Dr.  I/aairr'i 
Tktohgg;  Bennett,  Iliil.o/DuterUm  (LoiuL  I839),p.a44. 

Hair  klna,  Willi  Alt,  an  English  de^iyman,  was 
bom  in  17^  and  wu  educated  at  Pembroke  Collets, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow,  and  was  made  piofesa- 
or  oT poetry  in  Ii91.  Ho  was  aneiwards  successivelv 
prebendary  of  Wells,  rector  of  Caaterton,  aed  vicar  of 
Whilchurch.  DotiKUhire.  He  ilie<l  in  IM)].  He  pub- 
lisheil  Difourtn  on  Siripliirt  Mgiteriti,  Bampton  Lee- 
toiea  for  1787  (Oxford,  1787,  8vo) ;  and  a  number  of 

occasional  aermonn Darling,  Cgfiop.  BibUnffrapkUa,  i, 

1422  i  Allibone,  DictionaTy  i/AMAort,  i,  8IH. 


Hawlu,  Oloaro  Staphan,  DJi.,  ■  Liabop  of  tha 
Proteatant  Epimpd  Church,  waa  bom  at  Hewbem,  S. 
CMinl81S.  He  paaaedA.fi.  at  the  Univeiaity  of  Noth 
Carolina  in  1830,  and  aludied  law,  but  never  practiaed. 
In  18U  he  waa  onUned  deacon,  and  in  18B6  prieK,  in 
the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Cbureb.  Hia  first  parish  waa 
TrinityChurcb,Saugertiea,N.Y.(ie8e):  in  1837  hen- 
moved  to  BufEsio,  N.  v.,  and  ihoitly  aflerwanla  to  Chiiat 
IHiurch,  St.  Louia,  Ho.  In  1844  be  was  conaecnted 
bishop  of  Ibe  diocese  of  Missouri,  in  which  office  he  !■• 
bored  diligently  and  suecenfully  until  his  health  gan 
way.     Hedledat8l.LauisAprill9, 1808. 

Hawks,  Frsuola  LUter,  D.D.,  an  eminent  mini 
iater  oT  the  Protestant  Eptaoopal  Church,  waa  bom  at 
Newbeni,  N.  C,  June  ID,  179a  He  paned  A.a  at  the 
UniveTrilyofNortbCandinainl816t  afleiwarda  etudied 
lair,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  tSIS.  In  1828  he 
waa  elected  to  the  Legislalure  of  N.  Q,  and  soon  became 
distingniabed  for  eloquence.  Aflet  a  few  yean  of  very 
aueoeasful  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  miniitiy,  and  became  a  atudent  under  Dr.  Green,  of 
Hillsboro'  (afterwards  biihop  Green).  In  1827  he  was 
ordained  deacon:  and  in  IS39  became  assistant  to  Di 
Croswell,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  be  assistant  to  bishop 
While,  then  reclor  of  St.  James's  C:hurch,  Philadelphia. 
In  tSSO  he  waa  elected  profeaaor  of  dii-inity  in  Wash- 
ington College  (now  Trinity),  Ilanford,  Cnnn.  I  in  1831 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Slephen's,  New  York,  and  at  once 
was  recogniseil  as  among  Ibe  chief  pu1[>it  orators  of  the 
dtv.  In  the  same  vear  he  waa  called  lo  Ibe  rectoishtp 
of  St.  Thomas's  Chiliefa,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  the  South-west,  but  declined  the 
appointment.  In  the  same  year  the  (ieneral  Conven- 
tion appointed  him  to  collect  documents  on  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  lo  act  as  consen-aior  of  the  same^ 
He  spent  several  months  m  EngUnd  in  I88G,  and  le- 
tumcd  with  eighteen  folio  rolumee  of  manuscript,  illua- 
tralive  of  the  planting  and  early  history  of  the  Protea- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  From  theae  materiala  he  pie- 
pared  his  Contribuliom  lo  thr  Kairnailical  UiMor)  of 
Ike  Vmlfd  Slain  (i-oL  i,  Virginia,  1836 ;  vol  ii,  Mary- 
land, 1889).  It  is  frreally  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hawks 
did  not  continue  this  valuable  work.  In  1837,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uev.  C.  S.  Heniy,  he  nUblisheil  the 
New  York  ftrtinf,  a  quarterlvjournal  of  very  hijrh  char' 
aeter,  of  which  ten  volumes'  were  published.  In  1839 
he  founded  a  school  calW  St.Thnmss's  Hall,  at  Flush- 
ing, L  I.,  and  made  heai^'  outlays  upon  the  bujldint^s, 
grounds,  etc,  which  involved  him  in  acricus  flnancul 

He  waa  charged  wilh  extravagance,  if  not  with  dishon- 
esty ;  but  no  one  now  believes  the  latter  charge.  ,  How- 
ever, he  resigned  his  charge  of  St.  Thomsi'a  Church, 
and  removed  loMiaasalppi,  where  he  established  a  school 
at  Holly  Springs.  In  1844  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Mississippi;  objections  wei«  made  on  accoanl  of  hia 
troubles  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  but  hia 
cation  iras  so  complete  that  the  Convention  adopt- 
reeolution  declaring  his  innocence.  Nevcrtbeleaa, 
tclined  the  bithopiic,  and  accepted  the  rccto^ip 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  for 
Ave  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  served  as  pre«- 
ident  of  the  L'ni%-erstly  of  Louisiana.  In  1849  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator, 
New  York,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  Calvaiy 
parish,  of  which  he  remained  rector  until  1862.  Hia 
'  *  la  rsiseil  (30,000  to  clear  his  church  of  debt,  and 
t  certain  old  claims  from  St.  Thcdus's  Hall ;  ihcy 
slso  aellled  upon  him  a  liberal  salary.  Here  be  regain- 
id  bis  old  pre-eminence  aa  a  preacher,  and  at  the  aame 
ime  devoted  himaclf  to  active  litersrj-  laban,  In  1862 
le  waa  elected  biabop  of  Rhode  Island,  but  declined  the 
illice.     In  1882,  owing  to.—  -     -  ■      ■ 

lim  and  hia  parish  cancer 
ed  the  reetoiihip  of  (Wvs 
Baltimore,  he  wss  called  v 


npuuon 

ing  the  Civil  War,  he  reajgn. 
y  I  and,  after  ■  short  itay  ui 
lake  charge  of  the  new  par 
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*  ifOar  anbar  In  K«ir  TtA.  1 
■M  «  mnict  at  tb*  Usrlng  of  the 
Kv  ckIIK)^  SepL  4,  laSS;  oa  dw  'Mtb  oT  tbW  oontb 
ht  dM.  Dr.  Havki'*  milinga  indode,  tandca  Laic  He- 
pHO,  the  Mlowing:  CaKhlmtmi  to  tke  Eajetiatlical 
KUtJ  *f  At  UtiiKd  aUlia  (1886-88,  2  vok.  Svo)  i— 
riiiiiiiiriiij  «  rt<  C»w)incMM  (Wf  CaiKm  cflie  Pnt- 
ta^EfiKBpatCkurrk  in  tkt  VailrdSlata  (1841, 8vo): 
-^Ifl  ami  iU  jfamammlt  (N.  Y.  1849,  Sro)  :-A  uHcu- 
larCa^miim  (IMS,  ISmo} ^-ZWntiwiitaiy  HiUors  of 
Hi  hvL  £.  CiarcA,  eaUauKHff  Doeamtau  amcanimg  Ihe 
(Ivnl  ■>  CoHRfind  (cdiMd  in  conncctiaa  with  W.  S. 
FWiT,  N.  V.  186S^,  1  ToU.  Sm) ;  beodo  wveril  hinor- 
iol  aad  jannite  bouk&  lie  lita  eontriboted  largely  to 
thi  S'rw  Yort  Refine,  the  Chunk  Bttord,  wkI  other  pe- 
rinliabL— .4  iHir.  Qaarltrig  Cliank  Rmit»,  1867,  ut.  1 ; 
U&bn,  I>K<.  .n/"  ^  ■I'ton,  i,  DM. 

HawloT,  UiDBo:(,  a  Congngitional  tniniMcr,  wu 
bm  .VoT.  &,  1TS7  (O.  S.),  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He 
(nloiud  at  Yale  College  in  i;49,  and,  bivin^  entered 

u  ibe  Indiau.  In  Hay,  1753,  in  company  with  Timu- 
(tij  Wmdbhilge.  he  Uaited  tluouKh  Ihe  wildenieei,  and 
nacbed  the  Snaquebanna  at  Oooboghgwage,  wbeie  be 
ptaaud  a  miiiiaii,  but  wh  compeUed  to  leave  it  by  the 
FniKh  War,  Ha;,  I'M.  Having  returned  to  Boeton, 
lu  vent  ■■  ch^lain  under  colonel  (iridlej  to  Crown 
Foial:  and  April  ID,  17i8,waa  iiiMalled  paitur  oi-cr  the 
ladiaDi  at  Uanhpre,  where  he  remained  luUil  his  death, 
Oct.  1, 1«l7^-Spngue,  AmaU,  i,  43S. 

Hay  p*xn,  dtaiMr',  gram.  Job  riii,  II;  xl,  15; 
Pb.  ai,  14;  bftkt.  Numb,  xi,  15;  also  a  roart-gard. 
In.  HUT.  13;  KXIT,  7;  Greek  x^proc, ybdifer,  L  e. 
jnm  vt  bnbage.  Halt,  vi,  BO,  et<^  or  growing  grain, 
MatL  xiii,  K,  etc).  We  are  not  to  luppase  that  thia 
ntd.  m  BMd  in  the  Bible,  denotea  dried  gran,  aa  it 
den  with  at.  The  Dunagement  of  gran  by  the  He- 
bfrwi,  m  iood  for  cattle,  wai  entirely  diOerent  frnm 
<m.  Indeed,  bay  waa  not  in  use,  straw  being  used  as 
|inn«iil(T.  The  grass  was  cut  fftea,  as  it  was  wanted ; 
■Id  the  phrase  mom^au  (Psa.  Ixxii,  0)  would  be 
mm  properly  rendered  grau  tieU  kaijuit  htm  fid  off. 
fo  n  PiiiT.  xxvii.  So,  the  word  traiulaled  Any  means 
Ikt  Im  staoou  of  the  grass;  and  the  whole  panage 
ilfihi  better  be  renderHl. "  The  grass  appesreth,  and 
Ae  (leen  herb  showeth  itself,  and  the  plants  of  the 
wmitaini  are  gaihtanL'  In  Isa.  xv,  6,  Aay  is  put  for 
«n».  Id  Bamnier,  when  the  plains  are  parched  with 
thinghi,  aad  every  green  herb  is  dined  ap,  the  nomades 
jnoed  DonhwBids,  or  into  the  nxiuntainn,  or  to  the 
baaki  of  riTers;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the 
fam  hare  rcdottaed  Ihe  plains  with  verdure,  and  filled 
the  ■Iter -cmtnes,  they  return.    See  Gaass;  Luk; 

VnL;  H0W150. 

Haydn.  Joso^  one  of  the  greaUat  composers  of 
ChorAKiac  tn  modeni  limes,  waa  bom  March  81,1783, 
n  iabian,  in  Analria.  The  son  of  parents  who  wae 
•By  read  of  muse,  he  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  * 
RMTkable  taletU  for  the  art.  He  Mndied  Brst  with  a 
>i^Te  in  Uaimborg;  and,  firom  his  rightb  to  hia  six- 
taaU  year,  he  waa  in  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Catbe- 
*il  Bl  Ticsna.  After  tbia,  for  a  time,  be  supported 
kiHdf  by  giviott  private  inatnictian.  The  fliat  aix 
paBi>«>alaa  of  Em.  Bach  fell  into  his  hands  by  acd- 
^  and  filled  him  with  cnthuusm.  The  celebrated 
E^slisB  uger  Porpora,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
(Hs  in  BBKal  circles,  introdoced  him  into  the  high- 
aa  dsasea  of  society.  Enomrsged  from  ail  aideo,  he 
vRte  (ereral  quartetlaa  (which,  however,  did  not  es- 
<sre  ceosori)  and  trios,  and  his  first  opers,  DtT  Am- 
im*  Tfa/H  for  which  he  received  24  ducats.  In  1763 
is  ncared  (rotn  count  Uorzin  an  appointmsit  as  mu. 
~  n  after  contracted  a  marriage, 
n,  and  was,  in 
lDl7«lhe 
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inince  EaterhaiT  as  chapet-maater,  which  podtkn  at> 
lowed  him  for  ttjrty  years  to  give  free  play  to  hia  muaic- 
al  genius.  During  this  time,  which  wai  moatly  qient  at 
Eisensladt,  Hungary,  or  (during  winter  mon^)  in  Vi> 
enna,  he  compoaed  most  of  his  symphonies,  many  quar- 
tettes, trioa,  etc,  163  compoatioas  for  the  baryton  (the 
favorite  inatrament  of  the  prince),  eighteen  operaa,  the 
oiaMrio  //  RilorM  di  TMa  (1774),  Ufleen  manes  and 
other  eodeBSBtical  works,  music  for  (Wiethe's  "Gfita 
von  Berlichingen,"  and  the  composition  of  the  "Seven 
Words,"  which  in  1795  waa  ordered  from  Cadix  aa  an  in- 
Btiumenta]  composition  to  be  played  between  the  leasons 
of  the  Seven  Words.  Dismissed  from  his  position  after 
the  death  of  prince  Eiurhazy  (1790).  but  retaining  hia 
title  and  his  salary,  he  went  as  concert  director  to  Lori' 
don,  where  be  attained  the  scnitb  of  his  artistic  career. 
During  his  two  stays  in  London  (1790-9S  and  1794-95) 
he  wrote  the  operas  Orfio  and  Eurydiir,  his  1!  so-called 
English  Bjnnphonie*,  quartetta,  nid  ojier  works.  He 
was  constantly  employed  aa  leader  in  concerta  and  aode- 
lies.  and  was  overwhelmed  with  marks  of  love  and  af. 
fecOon.  AfterretuininKtoVienna,hecomposed,inl7»7, 
his  great  oratorio  Tkt  Crtalirm,  which  was  Aniihed  In 
April,  1798,  and  produced  for  the  ftrat  time  on  March  19, 
1799,  in  Vienna,  and  soon  after  in  all  tbe  large  dlies  of 
Europe,  with  immense  applause.  It  remains  to  this  day 
the  greatest  of  sacred  oratorios,  except  Handel's  Mr*- 
liah.  In  the  mean  while  he  finished  his  last  oratraio, 
The/oar  Staixu  (text  by  Van  Swielen  after Thomsm), 
winch  was  produced  for  the  first  time  April  Si,  1801. 
He  died  Hay81, 1609.  According  to  a  list  of  his  work^ 
prepared  by  Haydn  himself,  they  compriae  118  lympho- 
nifis  ^  quartettes.  24  trios,  19  operaa,  G  walortoa,  16S 
compositions  for  the  baryton,  14  concerts  for  diflbreiU 
instruments,  15  msasr^  44  piano  sonatas,  43  German  and 
Italian  hymns,  39  canons,  ID  Church  compositions,  13 
songs  in  three  or  four  parts,  the  barmony  and  the  ao- 
companimentfor865  oldSinxch  airs,  and  several  smaller 
]ueccB.  Id  the  library  of  the  Elslerhaij  family  at  Eism- 
stadt,  many  unpublished  manuscripts  are  sud  to  be  still 
extant.  See  Framery,  Kolice  nr  J.  H.  (Paris,  laiO); 
Pohl,  Moiarl  md  llagdn  M  Zowbn  (Vienna,  hl67,  3 

vols.).   (A.  J.  a) 

HsTmo,  Halmon,  Haimo,  or  Almo,  a  theolo- 
gian of  the  9th  century,  the  place  of  whose  birth  (about 
A.D.  778)  is  uncertain.  In  bis  youth  be  embraced  tbe 
rule  of  Sl  Benedict  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda ;  afterwaids 
be  studied  under  Alcuin,  at  St  Martin  of  Tours,  with 
Rabanus  Maurus.  Ho  then  appears  successively  as 
teacher  at  Fulda,  as  abbot  of  Hirschfeld,  in  the  diocese 
of  Hentz,  and  finally  bishop  of  Halbenladt  (Saxony) 
in  841.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Hentz  in 
847,  and  died  March  23  (or  36),  853.  Hia  writing*, 
which  are  chiefly  compilations  from  the  fathers,  enjt^* 
ed  great  reputation ;  tbev  consist  of,  Gtoua  oonfsaaii 
mptr  PtalUiiim  (Colon. '  1533,  8vo:  1561,  8vo):  — Ya 
CoJKtoo  Cuartconim  (Colon.  1519,  foL  ;  Worms,  1631, 
Svo,  etc):— CJoMs  ■•  Itaicm  (Colon,  and  Paris,  1531, 
8vo) : — GI<itMa  h  Jfrrwtiam^  EiedtieUm^  et  Dantlem  (so 
scarce  that  some  doubt  their  having  been  printed  at 
■U):~/a  duodecim  Fropktlai  mnorf  (Orion.  1519,  et 
aL)  -.^Homiiia  mprr  Enangelia  loHut  ami  (Colon.  1531 ; 
Paris,  1588 ;  Antw.  1659) :— /n  £pi1oba  S.  PauU  (now 
generally  supposed,  however,  to  be  by  St.  Remy  of  Au- 
xerre) :  —  Suptr  Apocab/ptim  Erplanatio  (Oilon-  and 
Paris,  1531,  8vo);  — i)e  Carport  rt  Stmfftiim  CMtti 
(lyAcherv,  Spirib^m,  i,  42)  :—Dt  varirlalt  librantm 
Ira  libri  (Paris  and  CokHi.  1531,  fivo)  •.—Brmorian  Hia. 
torn  ccdoidifim  (Colon.  1531,  8vo;  often  reprinted). 
Other  woriis  have  been  asCTibed  to  him  by  Johannea 
Trlthemius,but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  by  bim; 
and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  lost.  Hia  writings  are  co)- 
lecled  in  Migne,  PalroL  LaliHa,  vols,  cxvi,  cxvii,  cxviii. 
See  Lehmg,  BSil,  Sacra ;  Trithemius,  ftr  reeltt.  Smpt. ; 
Hilt,  liuir.  de  la  Fnmnr,  v,  1 1 1-136 ;  Hoefer,  Nom.  Bing, 
Cnir.  xxiii,  131 ;  Clariie,  Saeceaim  of  Sac.  Liltratar*, 
ii,60e;  HoalMtni,CA.2fH(ar]F,cent.ix,pt.ii,ch.iJ,n.fift 


HAYNES 

HayoAB,  LmvKi. 

New  ICnglud.  t  muUtUk  He  wu  bom  U  W»t  Hut- 
toti,  CooiL,  July  18, 176U,  ind  wm  educated  in  the  fvn- 
Uj'ofHr.  HiiK,DrUmnrLlle,  Mu*.  In  ITJi  he  enlialed 
Id  the  CootiaeiiUJ  uiny,  and  in  1T7&  wis  in  the  expe- 
dition ■gainst  Ticonderogt.  Som  after  Ihui  he  ana' 
mtmccd  study  with  the  Kev.  Daiiitl  FeiTaiid,  and  on 
Nov.  T,  1760,  hi*  credentiali  u  a  Diiiiialer  were  gnnted. 
Soon  aflenraida  he  received  ■  call  to  take  charge  of 
the  Gnnville  chnich.  Here  be  lalxned  Sve  yean  with 
gnu  aeoefiUtalitj.  In  1788  he  muried  Wim  Elizabeth 
Babbit,  a  while  Lidy  of  good  intellect  and  uncen  piety. 
SooD  after  thia  be  waa  ordained,  and  went  lo  Farming- 
Ion,  Connq  and  thence  to  Vermont,  and  apent  thirty 
yeaia  aa  paator  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Uutland, 
wheiKe  he  remored  to  Manchester,  where  he  waa  in- 
vdved  in  a  very  Angular  and  noted  lilal  tat  murder,  nut 
aa  accomplice,  but  aa  a  defender  of  the  accused.  lulH22 
be  was  called  la  tbe  charge  or  the  chuieh  in  Granville, 
N.  v.,  an  oSahoot  of  the  former  in  Maaiachuietu.  Here 
he  remained  till  hia  death  in  September,  1X3*.  Mr. 
Haynea  waa  cbaractehied  IVnm  eaily  life  by  a  awift  and 
aubtle  intellect,and  a  reetlees  thirst  for  iuiowlcdg&  He 
read  Grecii  and  Latin  with  ^tical  accuncy.  Hia  nit 
waa  proverbial  and  reAned.  In  Vermont  he  wu  very 
auccetsfiil  in  oppcuog  infidelity.  Many  anecdotes  of 
hia  ahrewd  and  sensble  wit  ere  on  record.  —  Sher- 
man, New  Eagiand  Diriiiti,  p.  W7 ;  ^trague,  A  naalt,  ii. 


Haytl,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tbe  second  lai^ 
g««l  island  in  the  Wen  Indies.  The  mure  usual  name 
U  San  Dommgo,  under  which  bead  all  that  is  common 
to  the  whole  island  will  be  treated.  Hayti  proper  is  the 
western  and  French-speaking  part  of  the  island,  which 
in  IMM  was  organiied  aa  a  separate  commonwealth 
wider  president  Chriatophe,  who  in  1811  had  himself 
crowned  as  hereditary  empeior  under  the  name  of  Henry 
I.  In  1823  the  Freiich  and  the  Spanish  portions  of  the 
island  were  again  united  into  one  reputdic  under  gen- 
eral Boyer.  This  union  lasted  until  IS44,  when  not 
only  the  Spanish  portion  became  again  an  independent 
slate,  lot  the  French  part  tpht  into  two,  which 


tdbyal 


blacks  and  the  mulattoea-  The  brief  and  beneficent  ad- 
ininistratioD  of  general  Richer  (1846  47)  waa  followed 
by  that  of  general  Faustin  Soulouquc,  who  undertook  an 
mrfbitunate  campaiKn  a^nst  the  Dominicana,  and  in 
August,  1849,  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  under  the 
name  of  Fauitin  I.  He  was  in  1858  overthrown  I  y 
general  t^Brarii,  who,  ta  preudenl,  introduced  many 
refotro*,  and  was.  in  turn,  overthrown  in  Febmaiy,  1867, 
by  Salnave,  under  whose  sdmlniatntion  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  uninterrupted  dvil  wan,  onlil  his 
overthrow  and  execution,  January,  1670. 

The  ana  of  the  republic  is  estimated  atI0,20o  square 
miles,  the  popuUtiun  at  about  670,000.  Nominally  near- 
ly the  entire  population  belongs  to  the  Roman  ijatholic 
Church;  but,  even  according  to  Homan  Catholic  writers, 
many  of  the  population  are  even  to-day  mure  pagan 
than  Chiisiian.  The  frightful  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  attributed  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  the  h^it  of  the  French  government  of  not  es- 
tablishing regular  bishoprics,  but  of  leaving  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  ecclesiastical  affain  in  the  bands  of  apostolical 
prefects,  who  had  neither  the  uiHuence  nor  the  power  of 
bishops,  were  more  dependent  upon  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, uid  could  not  defend  the  inlereats  of  the  Church 
and  of  religion  against  the  secular  power  and  the  plant- 
slave  labor.  The  care  of  the  (jarishes  was,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  French  rule,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hsnds  of  the  Capuchins  and  Dominicans.  In  1703  tbe 
Capuchins  left  their  parishes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
Jeeuita,  who  took  charge  of  the  districts  from  Samani  to 
the  Atrabonite,  while  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  from  the  Atrabonite  to  Cape  Tibu- 
imL     Secular  priests  were  left  oiJy  in  tbe  ofaurchc*  of 
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Yache  Island.  Wben  the  Jaauila  were  expcDcil  in  170^ 
they  were  a^ain  followed  by  the  Capuciuns.  During  Um 
vlqiendence  nearly  all  tbe  churches  were  elotd, 
celebration  of  divine  service  was  almost  whnl- 
,  the  war  being  ended,  the  CooMilu- 
tion  of  1807  declared  the  Catholic  Church  the  only  (orai 
uf  religion  recogniaed  by  (he  government,  and  Ctiris- 
lophe,  by  a  decree  issued  in  1811,  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  archbishopiic  and  three  biahuprk*. 
The  pope  was  aaked  lo  sanction  this  arrangement,  but, 
iwing  to  the  death  of  Chriatophe,  which  ocruired  soon 
after,  and  to  other  causes,  the  plan  was  never  carried 
In  1822,  when  the  whole  island  was  tmder  one 
govenmunt,  the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  appinnt- 
cd  for  the  western  part  two  vican  general,  of  whom  the 
one  rended  at  Cape  Hayti,  and  the  other  at  Port-»a.~ 
Prince.  In  1627  Pope  Leo  XII  again  coi-lerred  upon 
the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  i^nd;  but  tbe  religious  ctHidition  of  the  people 
grew  worse  and  worse.  There  was  an  almost  absolute 
want  of  priests,  and  the  few  who  were  to  be  found  w^n 
mostly  worthless  charactera,  wbo  bad  for  immoral  con- 
duct been  expelled  from  other  dincesea.  In  184S,  biahop 
Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  wss  commissioned  by  pope  Gregory 
XVI  to  vidt  Hayti,  and.  as  apostolical  delegate,  to  coo- 
dude  a  Concordat  with  president  Hayer;  but  this  step 

lion  (1843).  The  emperor  SotUouque  protected  and  en- 
dowed the  Roman  Cslholic  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  introduced  religious  toleration,  and  thus  enabled 
Proteatanl  missimiaries  lo  organize  a  few  missions.  In 
18A2  piqie  Pius  IX  sent  bishop  Spsccapktra  to  Hayti  lu 
make  another  effort  to  conclude  a  ConcordaL  The  mi^ 
sion  was  again  unsuccessful  i  and  in  an  allocution  of 
Dec.  19,  18S3,  the  pope  complained  that  tbe  empcnr 
and  his  government  had  a  false  idea  concerning  tbe 
Church,  and  that,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy  were 
unwilling  to  adopt  a  strict  rule  of  life,  the  bishop  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Negotiations  with 
president  Geflrard  were  more  successful,  and  on  Sc[>t, 
IG,  1861,  a  Concordnt  was  promulgated.  Accunling  to 
it,  one  archbishopric  (Port-au-Prince)  and  four  bisfaop- 
rics  (Lea  Cayea,  Cape  Hay  ti,  Gonaive^  and  Port  de  Pail) 
were  established  iu  1862;  tbe  archbishop  (a  French- 
man, Testard  du  Coequer)  was  appwiled  in  1863,  but 
none  of  tbe  four  episcopal  sees  bad  been  filled  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1870.  The  number  of  parishes  is  49.  For  pub- 
he  education  very  Utile  has  as  yd  been  dui:e.  Then 
were  in  18G8  about  IBO  public  scho<  b,  with  about  13,000 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  ihe  United  Stales 
■iistained  in  1889  a  bishop  at  Fort-au-Prince,  and  IS 
clergymen,  Slliiig  17  mis«on  sUtioll^  with  a  total  of 
382  communicants,  189  day  schobrs,  and  124  Suuday- 
school  scholais.  The  CDnlribnlions  fur  Ihe  year  were 
»3I7  6i. 

The  Engliali  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  flisl  Protea- 
Uiit  boilv  to  eaUblish  a  I'mtestant  miauoii  iu  Hayii, 
bad  in  1868  G  circuits,  G  chapels,  4  other  preaching, 
places,  310  members,  snd  ^lout  890  regular  atlendania, 
but  in  1889  unlv  4  preachen.— Nehar,  Xtrctl.  Gepgr. 
md  Slalitia,  vol  iii,  1869.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ha'MH  (Heb.  Ciatnir,  ^KIH,  also  Vltmn,  whom 
GodbtliM),le.ram  for;  SrpU'AM^.Vuie.  amort, 
but  Aiorl  in  Amos  i,  4;  hence  Latin  Atrbii,  Justin, 
xxxvi,  2),  an  officer  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  whcwe 
eventual  accession  to  the  throne  of  Ihst  kingdom  waa 
revealed  lo  Elijsh  <1  Kings  xix,  16),  aC  dr.  907 ;  and 
who,  when  Elisha  was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  by  his 
master,  who  was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  jaophet  mpcct- 
ing  his  recovery  (2  Kings  viii,8}.  RC.  cir.  884.  Ha 
was  followed  by  forty  camels  bearing  presents  from  lh« 
king.  The  answer  was,  that  he  miglu  certainly  recover. 
"Howheit,"  added  the  pn^het,"lhe  lard  bath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  He  then  looked  steadfitau 
ly  at  Haiacl  till  he  became  auAiaed,eti  whi<A  tbe  man 
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rf  Gait  *cpt ;  ntd  irbsi  H>z>el  tc^iaetfull)'  inqiured 
ibe  ovae  uf  xhit  outliurst,  Elutu  icplied  by  d^KTibing 
ibe  liTid  pictun  then  present  1o  his  mind  of  all  the 
trffa  wbicb  the  man  now  befons  him  would  inflict  upon 
IneL  Uauel  cxcUimed,  "  But  what  is  Ihy  Mmnt, 
Ike  [dm  a]  dufCi  thu  be  ibould  do  thii  great  thing?" 
TW  pnfibM  explained  that  it  wis  •■  king  or  Syria  he 
rtwill  ia  it.  ilazael  then  Rtunwd.  and  delivered  to 
hi>  maHCT  that  portiuD  oT  the  prophetic  naponie  which 
na  inleadad  for  him.  Ilut  the  vay  next  day  thia  man, 
not  and  calculating  in  his  cnirl  ambition,  look  a  thick 
(bdi.  and.  baring  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the 
(an  of  Ibe  king,  who,  in  Ills  Teebleneia,  and  probably  m 
ha  tbep,  waa  amotheiHl  by  its  weight,  and  died  what 
■MDWl  lo  bis  people  a  natural  death  (2  KingB  viii 
We  are  mt  to  imagine  that  such  a  project  as  thij 
oDceired  and  ezecuteilin  a  day,  or  that  it  waa  sug 
•d  tn  the  vocdfl  of  Elisha-  His  aiscomposore  at  the 
laimil  gaze  of  the  target,  and  other  circumnances, 
dvw  that  Haiael  at  that  moment  n^aided  Eliaba  is 
OK  (B  vhani  his  secret  purpoaes  were  known.  (See 
Kiito'i  IMMg  mile  IlUtl.  id  loc.).  He  was  soon  en- 
gageil  in  hoaiiliiie*  with  Ahaiiib,  king  of  Jmlih,  and 
Jelt'itfmiD,  kini;  of  Israel,  for  the  pnAseSHion  of  (be  oitv 
ofBaiBoth-gilead  (2  Kingi  viii,  3S).  The  Assynan 
Ihit  about  this  lime  a  bloody  and 
IS  waged  between  the  Aiayriini  on 
the  one  kde,  aod  the  Syriuis,  Hiltite^  Hanuthites,  and 
~         "  "        "  BT.    See  CusEiraRM  Inscrip- 

d  (q.  T.)  had  receniljr  suffered  sevenl 
V  at  tbe  hands  of  the  AJsyrian  king,  and 
n  of  Haiael  the  war  was  speeilily  ie~ 
oak  Dp  a  poaicion  in  the  rascnesses  of 
Ike  Aati-tibanoa,  but  waa  there  iltacked  by  the  Aseyi- 
>aiB,wbodefest«dhim  with  gieit  Ins,  killing  IR.OOO  of 
hb  warriora.  and  opturing  mom  than  1100  chariola. 
Thvn  years  later  ihe  Anyiiana  once  more  entereii  Syria 
in  fcrce;  but  on  this  occasioo  Miziel  submiilcd,  and 
helped  to  fnniish  tbe  invaders  with  anppUes.  After 
tui.  iBUTnal  noubla  appear  to  hare  occupied  the  at- 
tention al  the  AxTTiana,  who  made  no  more  expeditions 
IMS  ilieM  p«ts  for  about  a  century.  The  Syrians  r«p- 
idlr  reoDTCTed  iheir  ioasea,  and  [owards  the  dose  of  the 
rricB  4if  Jehu,  Hanel  led  them  against  Ibe  IsraeliUs 

Uagii  x.3J).ihus  accomplishing  tbe  propbecvof  Elisba 
it  KiOKm  viii,  12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  cast- 
fa  pfmimn,  where  he  ravaged  "all  the  land  of  (iilead, 
tte  tiadito,  and  the  Keubenites,  and  tbe  MintinleB, 
ha  AnJ(T,  which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Uilead 
ad  BMhan"  (1  Kings  x,  33).  After  this  he  seems  to 
hare  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  qieciea  of  subjec- 
■n  rt  Kings  xiii.  3-T,  and  32),  and  towards  Ihe  close 
vHif  lifr  he  evoi  thieaieaed  the  kingdom  of  Judab. 
Baring  taken  (iMb  (!  Rings  xii,  IT;  comp.  Amoa  vi, 
'  ^  to  srtack  Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews 
It  (i  Chron.  ixii-,21),  and  was  about  to 
— jb  tbr  riiy,  when  Joish  induced  him  lo  retire  by 
fantias  him  with  "all  ihcgold  that  was  found  in  (he 

haor*  (1  Kings  xii,  IS).  This  sLle  and  suocessful. 
ha  BKprincipleil  usurper  left  the  throne  at  his  death 
to  his  ui  Iknbadad  (i  Kings  xiii,  U).  ttC  cir.  886. 
hrii  was  iKeiKoSfwrity  and  influenceiif  his  reign  that 
Ac  phrase  -  house  of  Haiael "  occurs  in  prophetical  de- 
^Bciaainn  (Amos  i,  4)  as  a  designation  of  Ibe  kingdom 
dOtmm-rttK  Stria.    See  Damascus. 

Bual'ab  (Heb.  Ctauqai',  n^JIJwboro  JdUnoA 
MsUr ;  Sept.  'OXia),  son  of  Adalah  and  father  of  Col- 
>d*b.  a  ibKnidant  of  Phaiea  (Neh.  xi,  6).  B.a  eon- 
Menbly  ante  536. 

(also  Hazod-)  is  freqaentlv  preAxed  to  ge- 

laiaea,  in  imler  to  indicate  their  dependence 

ajn  pxn,  otalKT',  a  Aoaiikt ,-  seeViLLAOE)  upon 

tows  or  Mbti  noted  ^Bt,  or  in  order  to  distinguish 

faa  it;  ft (.iboae  following.    "Tbe  Wfodtfasnr, 

IV.-4* 
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when  Joined  to  places  situated  in  tbe  desert  or  on  the 
oulskina  of  the  iobabiled  country,  as  it  Irequenlly  is, 
probably  denoted  a  piece  of  ground  sunoundod  by  a 
rude  but  strong  fence,  wbece  tents  could  be  pitched,  aod 
cattle  kept  in  safely  from  marauders.  Such  pUcee  are 
very  common  at  tbe  present  day  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine.  In  other  cases  Hazar  may  denote  a 
'castle'  or 'fortified  town'"    Comp.  Hazir. 

Hut'u-ad'du  (Heb.  Ckaltar'-AiUar',  -\Xn 
1^1«,riabjeo/Xddur,-  9ept.(«avX(£ 'Apd^,  v.  r.  if- 
iapa  and  Sapala),  a  place  on  Ihe  southern  bounda- 
ry of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh-Bamca  and  Azmon 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  i) ;  elsewhere  called  (imply  Adas 
(Josh.  XV,  S).  See  Kazeriu.  It  nrobably  Uy  in  tbe 
desert  west  of  Kadesb-Bamca  (q.  v.),  perhaps  at  the 
Junction  of  Kadi's  El-Fukreh  and  El-Maduiah,  east  of 
Jebel  Hadurah.  SeeTuiBE.  Rev,  J.  Rowlands  thought 
he  discovered  both  this  locality  and  that  of  the  si^oin- 
ing  Aimon  in  the  fountains  wtiich  he  calls  A  darat  and 
Aiamil,  west  of  wady  el-Aiish  (Williams,  llolg  Cily, 
i,  467)  I  but  the  namn  are  more  correctly  Kudeirat  and 
Kusoimet,  and  the  locality  is  too  far  weaL 

Ha'au-e'nui  (HA.CkaUar'-Eyiua',-^^S  'rsn, 
rillage  qf /ounlaaiM,  alao  [in  E^iek.  xlvii,  IT]  Ha'kak- 
b'nob,  Cfcittor'-rjmon',  1=tJ«5  ■^jn.W.,-  Sept 'Amp- 
iwlf  or  i  ttb\ii  row  Ai'vot),  a  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Pilcatine,  apparently  at  Ihe  north  -  eaatem  comer, 
between  Ziphron  and  Shepham  {Numb,  xxziv,  9, 10), 
not  far  from  the  diBtrict  of  Hamatb,  in  Damascmo 
Syria  (Ezek.  xlvii,  17;  xlviii,  1).  Schwara  {Palalmt, 
p.  20,  note)  thinks  it  identical  with  the  village  Deir- 
llaum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fijeh  or  Ainana,  near  Da- 
mascus; but  there  is  no  probability  that  this  was  in- 
cluded vithin  the  limila  of  CanaaiL  "  Porter  would 
identify  Haiar-enan  with  Kiirye<eia  —  't\ie  two  cities,' 
a  village  more  than  sixty  miles  esst-north-cast  of  Da- 
mascus, Ihe  chief  ground  for  the  idenliflcalion  ajqur- 
ently  being  the  presence  at  Kuri-etein  of '  large  foon- 

with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well  agrees  (Da- 
moKVi,  i,  252 ;  ii,  85«).  The  great  distance  from  Da- 
mascus and  the  body  of  Palestine  is  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  tbe  reception  of  this  identiDcatiun'  (Smith). 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  Hazar-enan  somewhere  in 
the  well-watered  tract  at  the  north-western  fool  of  Mount 
Herman,  perhaps  the  present  flatbH/n,  near  which  are 
four  springs  (Ain  Kunieb,A.'nnla,  A.  Ata,  and  A.Her- 
aha).    See  Hasfxya, 

Ha'sar-gad'dah  (Heb.  ChaOar'-Gaddah;  im 
mi,  eiUage  of/artme;  Sept.  'AaipyalSd  v.  r.  Ztpcifi), 
a  city  on  the  southern  borda  of  Jndah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Moladah  and  Heshmon  (Jonh.  xv,  3T).  Modern 
writers  (see  Keland,  Falait.  p.  "07),  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jerome  ((TaoauuT.  a.  v. ;  who,  as  sutfgtsted  by 
Schwarz,  PolnHni,  p.  100,  haa  probably  confounded  this 
place  with  Eii-Uedi),  have  sought  for  it  near  the  Dead 
Sea ;  but  the  associated  names  appear  to  locate  it  newer 
midway  towards  Ihe  Medilerranean.  See  Hazerih. 
Ur.Urove  suggests  (Smilh.iMft.s.  v.)  that  it  is  possibly 
the  modern  ruined  site  marked  as  Junah  on  Van  de 
Vddc'a  Map,  west  ofel-Helh  (Moladah), "  by  the  change 
so  trequmt  in  the  East  (?)  of  D.  lo  K."  See  Judah, 
Tkide  of. 

Ha'sar-tlat'tlOOn  (Hebrew  ChaUar'  Am-Titdit; 
yi^^pn  ^V^,hain!el  o/l/ie  midmifjq.il'iiiddk  vitlagti 
Sept.  confusedly  Eiaav  mi  rou  Eucriv  v.  r.  ai''\ii  rod 
2auvav,Vutg.  doiniif  Tichon),  (  place  on  tbe  uorthem 
boundary  of  Palestine,  near  HamathiSnd  in  the  confines 
of  Hauran  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16) ;  appaienlly,  therefore,  on 
Ihe  northern  brow  of  Mount  Herman,  which  may  have 
given  origin  to  the  name  aa  a  point  of  division  between 
<J<iclc-Syria  and  Damascene  Syria.  Il  in  |>assil>ly  only 
an  ^itbet  of  Ihe  Hasor  (q.  v.)  of  Naphtab. 

i'v«tll    (Hebrew   C>UTaAs-iu'vM$ 


HAZARSHUAL  1( 

r^^*^Xn,  court  of  dtath ;  Sept.  XapfiwS  and  'KpaiiM^, 
Tuig!  'AiamotK),  the  nimg  of  the  third  son  of  Joktui, 
or,  nlher,  of  *  district  of  Aiabu  Felix  Mtlled  by  him 
(Gen,  X,  26 1  1  Chroii.  i,  80) ;  soppo«ed  to  be  pre«erved 
in  the  modem  prorinM  of  lladramaul,  ntoatcd  on  the 
Isdiui  Ocean,  «nd  ibouading  in  fnnltincense^  mTirb, 
■odaloei  but  {tsintiiD*ledin  the  ominoua  name)  noted 
for  the  ioulubrity  of  the  climate  (Abulfoda,  A  nMa,  p. 
,4!>;  Niebubr,  fir>cArv&  ifer  i4rui.  p.  !63;  KiUkt,  Erdk. 
XI,  iii,  Ii09).  It  waa  known  also  to  the  clinical  wril«n 
(Xarpouwntroi,  XTi,'768i  Xorpa/ifii™i  or  XaTpaiiui- 
rfroi,  PloL  ri,  7,  25 !  A  Irantilar,  Dion,  Perwti.  957 ;  Xn- 
rpo/iBirinic,  Steph,  Bjz.  p.  lib).  Thia  irleniiflcalion 
of  the  locality  reata  not  only  on  the  Dccumiiee  of  the 


:t  Ihit  Jnk 


■etlteil  in  tlie  Yemen,  along  tlia  aouth  coati  of  Anbia. 
by  the  phyaical  characteriatica  of  ibe  inhabiianta  of 
Ihii  region,  niid  by  the  idenliScatioii  of  the  namea  of 
■evcral  ollien  of  the  aona  nf  Jokian.  The  prorinee 
of  llailramaut  ia  ailuited  east  of  the  modtni  Vemen 


le  latl 


sula),  extending  to  the  iliatricta 
«f  Shihr  and  Mahreh.  Ila  capital  is  Shibam,  a  rety 
indent  city,  of  nhich  the  native  writeta  give  eurioua 
■ccounCa,  and  iu  chief  porta  ire  Uutiat,  Zafari  [see  Sk- 
fiiab],  aud  Kishlm,  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried 
on  in  andeiit  limes  with  India  and  Africa.  Hadraraaut 
iuelf  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contnit  with  tlie  con  tig- 
nam  aandy  dctexu  (called  El-Ahkaf,  where  lived  the 
gigantic  race  of  Ad),  is  partly  monnta' 
tered  villeya,  and  is  still  celebrated  for 
(El-ldrtst.  «L  Jomird,  i,  M;  Niebuhr,  DtMcrip.  p  '. 
exporting  also  gum^iahic,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood, 
aloes,  the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  ii  under  the  rtUc  of  the  sheik  of  Keshim  (Nie- 
buhr,  L  C  aq.).  The  early  kings  of  Hadramaut  were 
Jtrittinilea,  distinct  rrom  the  deseendinta  of  Vaaiub,  the 
progeoitor  of  the  Joktinile  AralM  generally;  and  it  is 
hence  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  acpnralely  ije- 
acended  from  Hazarmaveth.  They  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  powerful  kings  of  Himyer 
until  Ihe  latler  were  subdued  at  the  Abvasinian  in- 
vasion (Ibn-KhaldQn,  ap.  Caugain.  Ktmti,  i,  ISS  sq.). 
The  modem  people,  although  mixeil  with  other  noea, 
are  strongly  characteriied  by  Serce,  fanatical,  and  reat- 
less  diiposiiions.  They  are  enterprising  merchants, 
well  known  foe  their  trading  and  inrelling  propeu- 

Ha'sar-ahn'aJ  (Hebrew  Chaliar'-Shai^',  ixn 
islO,  rtUopeo/the/ootal,-  SepU 'AirapnovXa,  'Eatfr 
noudX  and  'AirtpirudX},  a  city  on  the  awthem  border 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  2H;  Neb.  xi,  26,  where  it  is  mcD- 
tiontd  between  Beth-palet  and  Beer-shcha),  afterward* 
iiMluded  ill  the  (erritory  of  Simeon  (Joah.  xix,  S ;  1 
Chron.  iv,  28,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Moladab 
and  Balah) ;  hence  proliably  midway  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  See  Haxkrin.  Vid  de 
Vclde,  on  hia  Afap,  conjectuna  the  site  to  be  ttiat  of 
the  ruina  Saath,  which  he  locatea  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Beer-eheba  and  lloladah.     Bat  see  Siiema. 

Ha'sar-aa'sBli  (Hebrew  Chaltar'-Smah',  l;in 
n^^O,  village  o/'tbt  honr,  Josh,  xix,  i;  Sept.  'Aotp- 
oovfFifi.Vulg.  lloKTnua),  or  HA'ZAR-SU'SIM  (Chai- 
tar'-Sutim;  B^DID  1XH,  rUlage  o/hona,  1  Chron.  iv, 
81 ;  Sept.  I^fum  Sum'fi.Vulg.  Hatfrtutm},  ■  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  between  Beth-mirciboth 
and  Beth-lebaoth  or  Beth-bitei ;  doubtless,  aa  thought 
by  Schwan  (Pakit.  p.  124),  the  same  Ba  SANaANNAH, 
in  the  eonth  border  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv,  SI),  one  of  Sol- 
ranon's  "  chiriot-citiea''  (2  Chroc  i,  14).  See  Hazb- 
KIM.  It  ia  tme  that  "neither  it  nor  ita  companion, 
"  1,  the  'tnuse  of  cbarioCa,' ia  named  in 

ia  of  Judah  ia  chap,  xv,  liut  they  are 
*    IChnnkiv,  Bl,withtbe 
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expren  statement  that  they  existed  bcfare  and  np  ta 
the  time  of  David"  (Smith),  Stanley  suggms,  "In 
Utihmarlcabolk,  'the  house  of  chariots,'  and  /fuur-nr- 
tim,  ^  the  village  of  horaea,'  we  recogniae  the  d^pdts  and 
stations  for  the  hoiaea  and  chariots,  such  as  those  which 
in  Solomon's  lime  went  to  and  fro  lietwecn  Egypt  and 
Paleatine"(aw.aiidftj(.p,160>  ■•  It  is  doubtfU  whetb- 
er  there  was  any  such  communication  between  thoae 
countries  la  eirly  as  the  liuic  of  Joshua ;  but  may  nnt 
the  rich  graasy  plains  around  Beersheba  (Robinson,  BA. 
Rr$.  i,  •»»)  have  been  used  at  certain  aeaaons  by  the 
lucient  tribes  of  Southern  Palcatine  for  pasturing  Ibeir 
war  and  chariot  hDiaes,jueC  aa  the  grassy  plains  of  Jiu> 
lAn  are  used  it  the  present  day  by  the  Druse  chiefs  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Tutkiah  cavalry  and  artillery  at  Db> 
mascua?"  (Kitto).  "Slill  it  is  aonwwhat  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  ao  early  a  dale  Ihe  namea  of  places  allu* 
aled.  IS  these  were,  in  Che  Bcdiwin  country,  where  a 


of  the  inhabitanta — 'camels,  sheep,  oxi 
Bam.  xxvii,  9)." 
Haz'azon-ta'mai  (a  Chnm.  xx,  3).    See  Hazk- 

Hutel  (113,  lut,  of  doubtful  etymology  ^aee  Luz]; 
Sept.  (opuivii,  Vulgate  uaif9<JaUBi)),  apparently  a  ntit- 
beiring  tree,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx,  37,  where  it  in- 
dicBlea  one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled 
Che  bark,  and  which  he  placed  in  the  water-troughs  of 
the  cattle.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  iaid 
orvuAnif  and  the  ufnumif-tree,  as  repreaenting  the  lit: 
in  favor  of  the  foinier  we  have  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Luther, 
and  others;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadiaa,  and  Geaeniui 
adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the  Sept,  ia 
equally  applicable  to  either.  On  Ihe  mm  hand  ia  id- 
duceil  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  we  have  Idhi,  which 
is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  denotes  the  almond.  Thua 
Abu1-Fadli,  is  quoted  1^  CcMus  {Hirmbm.  i,  SM),  says, 
"  Aou£  est  arbor  nota,  et  magna,  fuliis  moUibua.  Speciea 
duje,  horteneia  et  eilvestria.  Hortenais  quoque  due  aunt 
^Hwies.  dulcis  et  imara;"  where  reference  is  evidemlj 
made  to  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond.  Other  Arab  au- 
thors ataa  deacribe  Ihe  almond  under  the  nizne  of  loui^ 
But  this  nime  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  aa  indi- 
cating Ihe  almond;  for  K.  Saadiis,  in  Ab. Eara'a  Cvaa- 
nvnr.,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (p.  253),  rcmirka:  "Los  eat 
amygdalua,  quia  ila  earn  appellant  Anbea ;  lum  h»  dwB 
liiiguE,  et  Syriaca,  ejuadem  aunt  familiv."  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  there  is  another  woni  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guige,  tg6t  (t''3K),  which  ia  applicable  to  the  baiel  <n 
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■limit  Sua  Ntrr.  The  MmngcM  aipiment  on  the  ' 
■hec  tide  ariw*  froiii  the  circumBtana  ot  inolbei 
uttO-iidiid  C^C),  lining  ntferencc  to  the  ilmond; 
ii  ii  wppaaid,  howcrcr.  ihit  the  UiItT  ipplin  to  (he 
/hral  ududvtlr,  and  the  wonl  under  liiKiiMion  lo 
Ike  me;  Raaeamttlltr  idciuiAn  the  Mkaitd  »ilb  the 
okiTiu*),  and  lix  with  the  wi1>l  alniDiid  -  tree.    See 

The  elroaai]  u  dilliiMd  hf  cultme  fhm  China  to  Spain, 
nd  >  bncid  lo  beai  fhiit  w?ll  on  both  udtw  oT  the  Hed- 
kcnsmn :  but  there  ie  no  icgioo  where  it  thrives  bel- 
«a  <hu  Sttik.  ai  where  it  ii  ao  Indj  it  home.  Accord- 
■iJt.  wboi  Jacub  wu  aendiiig  a  preaent  ot  thoee  pm- 
ihKtiras  of  Canaan  which  were  likely  to  be  accepl^e 
U  Di  EKvpEian  gnnilee,  "  the  bcM  ^uita  of  the  land," 
heaiM  babii,  and  mprh,  and  buney,  be  bade  bia  emu 
i^u-nou  aod  abnanda"  (Uen.  xliii,ll):  and  the  orig- 
iati  Bame  of  that  place  eo  endeared  lo  bii  nwnwTy  tt 
Bnhel,  orii^nally  called  Liu,  was  probalil}'  derivAl  from 
■or  wrO-knawn  tree  of  Ihia  ■peciei.  To  tbie  day  "  Jor- 
te  almonJn"  i>  the  recogniied  markft-name  fur  tbc 
km  umplts  of  Ibia  fruit,  in  camroon  with  ToHUt  data, 
Done  6ica,  etc.  The  name,  however,  is  little  more  than 
taw&jaa.  Tliebe«t"JonlanalmMida''cDiiiefromlIal- 
■ga.    SeeAuioxn. 

Ba««l«lpo'nl,  or  rather  ZEuctPOsi  prsVbx, 
4adr  kxtking  upem  me  [otprolKtiim  ofthe  prOBKt,  M. 
(Ml;  Funl,  with  tbe  article,  ^SigMSn,  kalt-Titttl- 
/■■',  Miictly.  perhaps,  rather  an  epithet,  the  ZMpnalr, 
ifd.  orm/tadomrd  f  SqiC  'EnrXiAfwv.Vulg.  AtMphV' 
m\  tbe  BUrr  of  Jeart«l  and  othcn,  of  the  deacendants 
ifHan».>«iol'Jiidah(IChn)n.iT,S).    aCdr.lSlS. 

Baa«U<ia.  Zmttest  Ixoivt,  D.D„  was  bom  in  Keu- 
■ic  Pnuaia.  Sept.  6, 1777.  He  was  descended  from  * 
kag  ItBC  of  Lolheran  ministeTa.  His  ihtolopcil  Mud- 
iia  were  pursoni  at  Ninkj,  a  Moravian  institution  un- 
te  [be  ■iperintnulence  of  Inshop  Anders.  In  1800  he 
was  aoDoiaial  teacher  of  the  classics  in  Che  Moravian 
7  al  Naiamh,Pa.  The  position  he  accepted  in 
m  I»  the  wishes  of  bis  friends,  and  st  once  em- 
Wked  Itir  America.  In  this  institution  he  labored  with 
tHaraej  tar  eigtht  years,  and  was  advanced  to  be  head- 
uacber  aod  prorcasir  of  theology.  Differing  from  his 
bmltmi  in  their  views  of  church  gDVemment  and  disci- 
pfiar.  hr  conduded  lo  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations, 
aad  u>  onite  wiih  tbe  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose  serv- 
in  his  btber*  had  so  long  lived  and  labored.  In  1809 
kr  rsoBTed  to  E>hiladelnhia,  and  for  a  lime  had  charge 
tf  a  (aivaic  daasical  schnoL  For  sereral  years  he  Is- 
bmdafapaaoriuNew  Jerse>-,andin  1H16  was  elected 
piifciiaur  of  theolofcy  in  Hartwick  -Seminsry,  and  princi- 
pals/ tbe  elaadeal  department.  In  1830  he  was  chosen 
|inriir  of  Hhlical  and  Oriental  UieratuR,  and  dt  tbe 
Uosan  langna^ie,  ju  the  seminary  at  Ueilyibui^,  Pa. ; 
nd  in  1X34  he  accepted  tbe  appointment  of  proTeBnor  in 

nsiT  of  tbe  Synod  of  South  Caro- 

ions  he  Oiled  with  ability  and  great 
[o  tbe  Church.  He  died  Feb.  m,  1853.  A» 
a  Kholar  be  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  doct^ratA  he 
ivcnved  simultaneously  from  Union  and  Cotumlua  Col' 
fcar*.  X.  y.  His  attainments  in  literature  were  varied 
Bslextcaive.  He  published /.i>e  n//.BfAn- (1813}:— 
il.aniaU  for  Calickitariom  (I8S8)  -.-A  vg^rg  Cimfif 

OMI I -^HiM.o/llit  A mrrietm  iMtkmn  Ciardi  (IMi) : 
-lifi^J.U.SHOmvfimi).     (M.L.S.) 

Ba'Kar  n^  Clialtrr',  from  ixn,  to  nrrmad  or 
■ri*e^.  a  word  which  is  of  not  nnrrenuent  occurrence 
■  tbr  Kfaie  in  the  sense  of  a  '-court'  or  quadrangle  tii 
>  palace  or  other  twhling,  but  which  topographically 
■*!■■  geneiaily  empJoyeil  for  the  "  villages"  of  people  in 
•  (vi-iui  and  unsettled  Lfe,  the  semi-permanent  collec- 
-iBB  1^  dwellings  described  by  trai'cllcts  among  the 
■akeVB  Arabs  m  mrksisting  nf  rough  Hone  walla  cover- 
at  witb  the  tatt-dollM,  and  thus  balding  a  niiddk  po- 


aitlon  between  the  te 


trandtotr 


(lBa.xxzviii,lS)— andihaBettled,permaneiittawn.   See 

ToPOORjtFHICAL  TkIIXS. 

As  B  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.T.:  1.  In  the 
plural,  Hackrih,  and  HAEenorii,  for  which  see  below. 
2.  Id  the  aliglitly  different  form  of  HAtoa.  3.  In  com- 
position with  other  words,  giving  a  spedal  dengnation 
10  the  particular  "  village"  intended.  When  thus  in 
union  with  another  word  the  luune  is  Haiaji  (q.  v.).  It 
thould  not  be  overlooked  thai  the  places  so  named  are 
all  in  tbe  *rildenieeB  itself,  or  else  quit«  on  the  confines 
of  civilized  country, 

Haz'erlm  [many  Ilate'rim]  (Hebrew  CAoTserni', 
D^^Xn,  viliagtt!  Sept.  'Aai]pw3,  Vulg.  Ilaierim),  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  perh.nilhera  general  designation  of 
the  temporuy  villages  in  which  the  nomado  Avites  re- 
aided,  especially  between  Gaza  and  "the  river  of  Egypt' 
or  el-Anah  (Ueut.  ii,  S3).  Scbwaiz  auggeata  {Palriline, 
p.  93)  that  these  "  Haierim"  may  be  a  general  deugna- 


mofth 
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id  lU- 


prnhably  all  lay 
near  each  other:  and  it  ia  a  singular  fact  that  the  eiles 
of  at  least  two  of  them,  Haiar-gaildah  and  Haiai-susah, 
seem  to  have  been  immediately  adjoining  one  another. 

HaB'erotll  [many  l/au'nUh]  (Heb.  CkaUrroA', 
ni^Xn,  Tiilafftti  8ept.'Aai]pu3,  but  AuXuv  in  Deut.  i, 
I),  the  aiztaenth  station  of  the  Israelites,  their  third  af- 
ter leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  Ave  days'  march' 
from  that  mountain  towards  Canaan  (Numb,  xl,  36 ;  xii, 
16;  xK.'dii,  17,18;  Deut.  1,1;  comp.  Kumb.  x,  33).  ]( 
was  also  the  Htst  place  after  Sinai  where  the  camp  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  days.  Here  Aaron  and  Jllriam 
attemptol  to  excite  a  rebellion  against  Moarn;  andhera 
the  guilty  Miriam  wis  amiiun  with  leprosy  (Numb.  ui). 
Burckhardt  auggesied  {Trrmlt,  p.  496)  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  An  rl-lludhero,  near  tbe  umal  route  from  %- 
nai  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea;  an  identification 
that  has  generally  been  acquiesced  in  by  subsequent 
travellers  It  is  described  by  Dr.  RobtnBOD  as  a  foun- 
tain of  tolerably  good  water,  the  only  perennial  one  in 
that  region,  with  several  low  palm-treca  around  it;  he 
also  remarks  that  the  identiScation  of  this  spot  with 
HazeiDth  is  important  as  ahowing  the  route  of  the  Is- 
rsclitpB  from  Siiiai  to  the  Arabah,  which,  if  it  passed 
through  this  place,  must  have  continued  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  not  have  diverged  through 
the  high  western  plateau  of  the  wilderness  {Rfieanrha, 
i,  223).    Sec  Exot>E.     '■  lu  distance  from  Sinai  accords 

rant  us  in  identifying  it  with  Haierolh.  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  portion.  The  country  around 
the  fountain  is  exceedingly  rugged,  aiMl  the  approachea 
to  it  dimcidt.  It  does  not  seem  a  auiiaUe  place  for  a 
large  camp.  Dr.  Wilson  menlinns  an  undulating  plain 
about  flfteen  milea  north  uf  Sinai,  and  running  '  a  long 
way  to  the  eastward,'  called  tl-II/idimih ;  and  here  he 
woiddlocateHazerolh(£a*£io/fjS^/«Wr,i,a6e).  Stan- 
ley thinks  that  ibe  fountain  callot  el-'Am,  some  distance 
north  of  the  fountain  of  Hudhetah,  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  site  of  Haieroth,  because  'Ain  is  the 
most  important  spring  in  this  region,  'and  must  Ihere- 
fore  have  attracted  around  it  any  nomadic  settlements, 
such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  Haieroth,  and  euch  as 
that  of  Israel  might  have  been' («.'*»  and  PaL  p.  fd). 
The  approach  to  'Ain  is  easy ;  the  glens  around  it  |,as- 
se«  some  good  pastures;  and  the  road  from  it  to  tbe 
.fibinitic  Gulf,  along  whose  shore  the  Israelites  appear 
to  have  msrcbeil.  ia  open  through  (he  sublime  ravine 
of  Wetlr.     Siill,  those  familiar  with  the  East  know 


with  w 


I  old  sii 


-St  degree  probable  that  the  old  name 
Hoiemlh  is  retained  in  lludherah.  But  probably  the 
name  may  have  been  given  to  a  wide  district  (Porter, 
Hindlmik  for  Smii  and  FaL  \,  37  sq.>''  Schuan, 
however  {PataL  p.  !1!),  regards  tbe  site  as  that  of  Aim 
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tl-Kudfirai,  ■  l»rge  rounuin  of  nrect  rniinjne  water  at 
xirne  diiUiice  beyond  the  ridge  which  Inund*  the  w«Bt- 
*ra  edge  of  the  iiiteriot  plueiu  of  Ihe  d«en  et-Tih 
{Kobiiis>ii'sA(KarciU<,i,2eO)j  >  poaition  fir  K»  nortb- 
waid. 

HaB'eBOn-ta'mu  (HArew  CkaUaltm'-Tamar; 
^On  ISXn,  (icn.  xiv,  7 ;  Sept  'Aaaaavia/iap),  or 
HAZ-AZON-TATUAK  (Heb.  ( precbely  theconveree  of 
the  rendering  in  the  A.V.]  Cliatiatim--Tamar',  VXXn 
■^Otl,  i  Cbron.  XX,  2 ;  Sept.  'Asbvuv  Oa/wp).  the  name 
under  which,  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  hiKoiy  of 
Palntinc,  and  in  a  document  beliered  by  many  to  be 
the  oldol  of  aU  then  early  recorda,  we  flrit  hear  of  the 
place  which  afterwarda  Ijecams  En-obdI  (q.  v.).  The 
Amoritce  were  dwelling  at  Hazuon-Tamir  when  the 
four  king!  made  thrii  incaision,  and  fought  their  auc- 
coaful  battle  with  the  fire  (Gen.  xiv,  7).  The  namf 
ocean  onlv  once  again — iu  the  recoida  of  the  reign  of 
HeiekUh  '(i  ChroD.  xx,  2)— when  he  i«  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  hoide  uf  Ammonite*,  Moabil«s,  Mehi 
nim,  and  men  of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afUrwiidi  i 
completely  de«royed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuin 
thus  far  exactly  t  he  same  raule  a*  the  AnyrianB  had 
done  a  thousand  j'ears  before  them.  Here  the  expla- 
nition,"which  is  En-gedi,~ia  added.  The  existence  of 
the  earUer  api)ellation,  after  En-^i  had  been  so  long 
in  use,  is  a  remariiable  instance  of  the  tenodly  of  Ih 
old  Oriental  n■^le^  uf  which  more  modem  instan 
arc  frequent.  See  Accito;  Betiisaida,  etc  Schwi 
howei'er,  imneccaurily  suppoaes  (Palrtt.  p.  31 )  the  two 
cassajiea  to  refer  to  different  localities,  the  eaHier  of 
IB  (on  Talmudieal  evidence)  to  Zoab  ((|. 


Mazaion-tamu  il  Interpreted  in  Hebrew  to 
"/infRMff  or  felling  q/' the  pabi'  (Gesen.  Tha.\\bl2), 
orperbapabetter,"a  row  q/'P"'"-*'"*"  (Fimt,  Lw.  e, 
v.).  Jerome  (Quiur.  in  Cai.)  rendenit  arbi  palmarmn. 
This  inleipieutian  of  the  name  is  borne  out  by  the  an- 
dent  repntation  of  the  palmt  of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv, 
H,  and  the  citations  from  Pliny,  given  under  (hat  name). 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  ^13  iliB  =  the  VaUri/  n/ 
CaiK,  possibly  a  coiraption  of  En-gcdL  The  TargumB 
have  Kn-grdi.  Perhap  this  was  the  "city  of  palm- 
trees"  (/r  \al-lemarin)  oat  of  which  the  Kenito,  the 
tribe  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Judg. 
i,  IG).  If  this  were  *a,  the  alluNon  of  Balaam  to  the 
Keiiite  (Numb,  xxiv,  21)  is  at  once  explained.  Stand-  [ 
inp  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty  points  of  the  highlands 
opponte  Jericho,  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as 
far  A  En-gedi  would  be  before  him,  and  the  clilT,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  the  Renilea  had  nxed  their  secure 
^'nest,"  would  be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This 
has  been  slludert  i..  by  Prof.  Slanlev  {Siaai  wid  Pal 
p.  225,  u.  4).  Oe  Saulcy  {  Aunviffrc,  i,  149)  and 
Schwan  {Palmitit,  p.  109)  thiuli  that  a  tnce  of  the 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  the  tract  and  wady  tl-Ilu- 
tavih  (Rflbinsoa'a  StieareAt*,  ii,  249,  244),  a  Utile  north 
uf  Ain.jidy. 

Ha'si«l  (Heb.  Chatifi;  itt->tn,  n»m  n/Cod;  Sept. 
AKirik  V.  r.  'IitqX),  a  "son"  of  the  Geishonile  Shimei, 
and  chief  of  the  family  of  Laadan  (1  Cbron.  xxiii,  9). 
aC.  1014. 

Hk'so  (Heb.  Ckaio',  iin,  perhaps  for  riin,  Htian ; 
SepL  ■AJnE.Vulg.  ylam).  on"'e  of  the  eons  of  Nabor  by 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  aC.cii.204a  The  only  clew 
to  the  locality  settled  by  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
titicatioii  of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor;  and 
hence  he  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  phiceil  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldee^  or  the  adjacent  countries.  Bunscn  (Bibrl- 
Ktrt,  I,  ii,  49)  suggests  Ckatnt  by  the  Euphrates  (Ste- 
phan.  Byxant.),  in  Meeopotamia,  or  the  ClMueiie  (Xa- 
iiivii)  ill  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  TBC), 


HAZOR 

1 ;  Sept.  'AWp,  but  >j  aiki,  in  Jer.  xlix,  28,  SO,  tt), 
lame  of  several  placsa.    SeealsoEM-Uazoii;  IUaL- 

Hazob;  Hazor-Hai>attah ;  HAzaniM, 

1.  A  dty  near  the  walen  of  lake  Merom  (Hukh), 
e  seat  of  Jabin,  a  powerful  Canaanitish  king,  as  ap- 
iarsfrom  the  summons  sent  by  him  toallthenei(;bbcii- 
g  kings  to  assist  him  against  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  1 
i).  He  and  his  cDnfedeialea  were,  however,  dcfealed 
id  slain  by  Joshiu,  and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground 

(Josh. xi,  10-13 i  Joeephus,^nr.  v,6, 1):  being  the  onlf 

doubtless  because  it  was  too  strong  and  imponant  to 

Handing  in  his  rear.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  - 
the  whole  of  North  Palestine,  ''  the  bend  of  all  those 
kingdoms"  (Josh,  x,  10;  see  Jenime,Oaof»H'.B.v.Asar). 
Like  the  other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  aD 
(Vn,  Josh,  xi,  IS,  A.  V.  "slrengtb''),  bot  the 
district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole  flat,  and 
suitable  for  the  mauccnvrea  ofthe"i'eiy  many' rhariold 
and  horsea  which  formed  part  of  the  IbrcM  of  the  king 
of  Haior  and  his  confedeiates  (Josh,  xi,  4,  6.  9;  .ludg. 
iv,8).  But  by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  the 
Canaanites  had  recoverol  part  of  the  territory  then 
lost,  had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  ruled  by  a  king  with 
the  ancient  reyal  name  of  Jabin,  under  whose  iiowet 
the  Israelites  were,  in  punishment  for  their  sins,  re- 
duced. Ennn  this  yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Debc^ 
rah  and  Birsk,  after  which  Hazor  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Israelites,  an<l  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  Stj;  Judg.  iv,  !;  1  Snm.  xli,  9). 
Solomon  did  not  overtook  so  important  a  poal,  and  the 
fortilicatinn  of  Hazor,  tlegidilo,  and  Gczer,  the  puiots 
of  defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Anyria,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  re- 
spectively, was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  hi*  lew  of 
taxes  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  Later  stiU  ii 
""   .  of  the  I 


inhabita 


r  (Heb,  Ckalw;  lisn,  riilage  [»e 


were  carried  off  to  Assyria  bv  Tiglath-Pilaei  (2  Kings 
Kv,29;  JosephuB,ilar.ix,ll,l).  We  encoontet  it  ones 
mora  in  I  Hacc  xi,  G7,  irhere  Jonathan,  after  encamp- 
ing for  the  night  at  the  "  water  of  Uenneur,'  adrancea 
to  the  "  plain  of  Aaor"  (Juaephus,  A  nl,  xiii,  6,  7 ;  the 
Greek  text  of  the  llaccabees  has  prefixed  an  ■  from  the 
preceding  word  triiinv ;  A.  V. "  Nasor")  lo  meet  Demr- 
Irius,  who  was  in  )>une8sion  uf  Kad(^  (xi,  6Si  Joie- 
phusaa  aliove).  See  Nakor.  liaumvr  queries  wheth- 
er it  may  not  ha^'e  been  the  ancient  town  of  A'aatom, 
which  king  Baldwin  IV  passed  on  his  way  from  Tibe- 
rias to  Saphet  (»'ilL  T>T.  p.  1014} ;  and  bis  reason  fvw 
this  conjecture  is  that  the  Vulgate  gives  Naason  fcr  the 
Aar  I^Aamp)  ofTobit  i,  1  (lUumer,/'o/a(>B<u,p.  114,0.). 
See  AsoB. 

The  name  Hazor  still  lingers  in  several  plana  ainnnd 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (tiabinson,  R.  ff.  iii,  68, 
81,  401).  Then  is  one  //niuijr  on  a  commanding  site 
above  CiEsarea  Philippi,  and  cl«e  lo  the  great  castle  of 
Subcibeh.  Here  Kdlh  [Ijmd  of  lirati,  p.  ST4)  anl 
Stanley  (Sat.  and  PaL  p.  089)  would  place  the  ancient 
cajiitai  of  Canaan.  But  the  territory  of  Napblali  h«ni- 
ty  extended  so  far  eastnard.  Another  Itaiir  is  in  the 
plain,  a  few  miles  went  of  the  site  of  Uan;  but  neither 
does  this  site  quite  accord  with  the  Scripture  notices 
(I'orter'a  IMmaiau,  i,  804 ;  Van  de  Velde,  itrmoir.  p. 
318).  Schwarx  (Palm.  p.  91)  thinks  a  village  which 
he  calls  /<iur,  between  Banias  and  Meshdel  (el-Hejel), 
may  be  the  andenl  Hazor;  he  probably  refen  to  the 
Ain  rl-f/uzury  marked  on  Zimmerman's  Unp  ■  lillla 
nntth-east  of  Banias,  which,  however,  is  loo  far  ean. 
There  is  a  place  mariied  as  ^lurnn  Zimmerman's  Jfo;i, 
a  Utile  north-east  of  Kedes  (Kadesh),  which  unques- 
tionably lay  ill  NaphtaU;  but  M.  De  Saulcy  {A'arral. 
ii.  406)  denies  that  this  can  have  been  the  Haior  of  Ja- 
bin (which  he  distinguishes  fhim  the  Kaiot  of  Sulo- 
mon),  and  in  a  long  argument  (p.  400^05)  he  contenda 
that  it  was  situated  on  the  site  of  some  cxtenaive  niitia, 
which  he  reportH  al  a  place  called  indefinitely  fl-Khtm, 
un  the  hills  skirting  tbe  north-easleriy  shore  of  the  lak* 
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d-Holcfa,  Ed  the  dinrtion  of  Buiiu.  Tu  de  Yilde 
iJtrmoir,  p.  SIR)  likeiriK  thinlia  Ihr  Hiuir  of  Joshua 
Unnu  rnim  that  or  JudgM  (although  both  veie  ruled 
bj  a  Jabin.  eridratlv  a  hereililarT  title),  and  indinea 
a  TTfard  Eo-Hazor' (Josh,  xix,  37)  u  idendcal  with 
the  Uner,  and  with  ■  mined  //niur  in  the  middle  of 
(ialike  (about  two  boim  rrom  Bint  Jebeil) ;  while  he 
■tami  lo  arquieoce  in  the  identiflcalion  of  the  eastern 
Han*  with  a  Ifazne  (Purter,  Danuuau,  i,  B<M)  or  A'mr 
Amor  (Sertxen),  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  TtU  llaie. 
■uvcred  with  mnalos,  and  Jultin){  out  from  M«j  Ayun 
unds  tb*  Hold)  plain.  The  Kau>r  of  Josh,  xix,'  36, 
kahtlitTeatiitMi  ritf/Ziimr,  •outh-castafRamah.  All 
tU%  bswnvr,  ii  vrngm  and  coaAued.  Hr.  Thomson, 
who  niud  this  region  in  lSt3.  OelieTed  Haior  may  be 
jitwitilM  with  the  present  caatle  of  Hum,  north  uf  the 
Hakh  (Bibtiotk.  Saera,  IHIS,  p.  202).  The  editor  (Di. 
BaUaain).  hawet-er.  thinks  the  ancimenta  adduced  more 
fiiiMi  than  sunnd  (O.  p.  SI  J),  and  advocate  the  opin- 
m  of  fUi.  E.  Smith,  thu  Trli  KiMitOt/i,  at  the  south 
•^  of  the  plain  of  Kedci.  is  better  entitled  to  be  re- 
imled  ■!  the  aite  of  Haior  (BibUotkrta  Saera.  1847,  p. 
ml).  Aemnlingl]',  in  the  new  ed.  of  his  Ratardta, 
itus  BBtidnK  anil  rejecting  several  other  sites  proposed 
(in.  SI  61.  Wi),  he  M  length  flxea  upon  this  aa  beat 
■fnciax  with  the  andent  noticea  of  thia  dly  (it.  p. 
mi.     Then  are,  as  the  name  JfluraM,  "  ruitu,"  im- 

tl  a  Tilla{{e.  There  are  atill  other  rains  of  an  ancient 
Isaii  which  oompy  a  commanding  site  on  the  south 
bnk  of  wady  HeniiJ,  orerloohing  the  vaUef  and  lake 
^  Knoai,  and  about  sx  mile*  sunth  uf  Kedeah.  which 
is  a  ana  improbable  rite  fin-  the  ancient  llaior  (Rnbin- 
*■■,  BM.  An  iii.  S63,  36%) :  and  the  plain  beneath  it, 
a  the  ihore  of  the  lake,  might  Uke  the  name 

e  ciiy  Amr,  as  Josephus  nema  lo  indicate  (L  c). 

«  iErdk.  It,  260)  accepts  the  Naiary  proposed  by 
ir.  p.  M) :  a{q>arenlly  the  inconiideni- 
bh  niia  oa  the  rodiy  decliritj  above  Bsnias  (Robinson, 
Em.  tiew  ed.  iii,  402).  Captain  Wilson  prefers  the  iso- 
hcnl  TVff  Harak,  covered  with  ruins,  about  two  miles 
■;«th^astofKed(sh(y«ir,Satti?.l86a,p.S45).     But 

Tm^,  I>r.  Thomson  is  confident  (/>wd  and  Book,  i. 
<M}  chat  the  true  spot  is  Ilattrt  (the  above  llatar  of 
Tn  da  Vdde,  east  of  a  moni  northern  Raouh),  in  the 
entfc  of  the  mouniainaus  region  overhanging  lake 
Hahh  an  the  nonh-weet,  containing  numerous  andent 
[i— ini,  and  locally  connectal  by  tradition  with  the  Is- 
adiiisk  Tictiisyt  although  Dr.  Rubinson  (incorrectly) 
ttftea  to  this  mu  {Bib.  Ra.  new  ed.  iii,  63)  that  it  is 
isa  bj  frnm  the  lake,  and  within  the  lerrliory  of  Ashsr. 

2.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judih  (but  probably  not 
^H  of  thoae  asatgned  to  Jtimeon,  since  it  is  not  named  in 
As  liMiJaah.  six,  t-S),ineationed  between  Ke<keh  (Ka- 
h^  Damaa)  and  Ithnan  (Josh,  xv,  !3,  where  the  Vat. 
Xa.  of  tbe  SepL  nnilea  with  the  ToUowinK  name, 'AoDo- 
mir,  Alex.  MS.  omits,  Vulg..<wr).  We  may  reason- 
My  esojecture  that  this  was  the  centnl  town  of  that 
■aBS,  the  other  Hason  of  the  same  etnunclion  (Hasor- 
Haiatiah,  and  Keiiotti-Hezron  or  Haior-Amam}  being 
fintabty  BO  called  for  distinction'  sake  i  and  in  that  case 
v  may  pcrhapa  locale  it  at  a  ruined  rite  marked  on 
Ta  it  Tdde's  Map  as  TagOirk  (the  rt-Tai^  of  Rob- 
Hat,  Bm,  iii,  AppeodLx,  p.  1 14),  on  a  tell  around  the 
—ah  ■«!  base  of  which  runs  the  wadv  ed-Dbeib, 
optyiBK  ima  the  Dead  Se&     Sm  Noa.  S  and  4. 

X  HA*r>«-H&t>AtTAH(rarB0theHeb.ri;i7nnixn, 
L  b  Xrw  Hazar,  shoold  be  ondeittood ;  rince  there  is  no 
ttpola  between  the  wonls,  and  the  sense  in  verse  32  r^ 
^■rea this  condensation ;  Sept.  omits, Vulg.  .Afor  aoivJ), 
iQly  in  the  aooth  of  Judah  (but  not  the  extreme  Sim- 
wBte  portion),  mentioned  between  Bealoth  and  Keii- 
<h  (Joah.  IV,  2^) ;  prohably.  as  suRgested  in  Keil  and 
DtfiUBck's  CamMotay,  ad  be.  (Edinb.  ed.  p.  160),  the 
nnnad  liic  ri^Bti^udnOi  of  Robinson's  AmhuvAu  (iii, 
Aff«Dd.p.  lH),aaah  of  Hehiun,  in  the  immediate  vi- 


4.  Haxom-Auah  (to  be  so  joined  for  the  same  re» 
sons  aa  in  No.  2),  piobably  identified  with  Kerioth-Her> 
ion  (in  the  Heb.  the  four  names  stand  'i'^xn  n^*np 
DSK  ~.'IXn  llfT),tUlagf<ffChtUrontthickaChaUoT- 
A  nam ;  Sept  ai  iciKttc  'A-rfpwv  [v.  r.  'KatimyL  J,  aiin) 
iari  'Amup,  mi 'A/iofi  [v.  r. 'Airtptiifiii/i]  i  Tulg.  CoriofA, 
//uron,  kac  tti  Ator,  ^mom),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (but  apparently  not  in  the  Kimeomie  territory), 
raentioited  between  Bealoth  and  Shema  (Jeeh.  xv,  24- 
•Di) ;  no  doubt  (if  thus  combined)  the  modem  tl-Khu- 
rrifflewi,  as  suggested  by  Bobinsoa  (Ratartit*,  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  114).     See  Kbkioth. 

5.  (Vat.  MS.  ofSept.  omiU;  Vulg.  vtsor.)  A  city 
inhsbitad  by  the  Benjamites  aAer  the  Captivity,  mFO- 
lianed  between  Ananiah  imd  Ranuh  (Neh.  xi,  33) ;  pos- 
ribly  the  modem  6'a!Hr,  a  short  distance  east  of  Jalb 
(for  others  of  the  associated  names,  although  likewise 
within  the  ancient  territory  or  Dan,  are  also  assigned  lo 
Benjamin),  since  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Oaomiul.  e.  v. 
Asot)  mention  a  Hazor  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalou,  al- 
though they  assign  it  lo  Judsh,  and  confound  it  with 
thooe  in  tbe  soutli  oTlhat  tribe  (Robinson's  Rarardta, 
ii,  370,  note).  From  the  places  menttooed  with  it,  as 
Anallulh,  Nob,  lUmah,  etc.,  it  would  aeon  to  have  lain 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  no  great  distance  therefrom. 
Schwaix  thinks  it  U  called  Ckaior  (*lOrt)  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  {Falal.p.iSli).    Robinson  sugg«sU  the 
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little  hill  about  six  miles  north  of  Bethel  {Bib.  Re:  ii, 
26*.  note).  This,  however,  appears  to  be  too  far  from 
Ramah.  Tubler  mentions  a  ruin  calleil  Kkurhrt  Artar, 
near  Ramah.  a  little  to  the  west,  the  tituatjim  of  which 
would  answer  better  to  H«ior(ropojr.ii,  400;  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  319).  The  place  in  question  is  prob- 
ably the  saiDe  wilh  the  Baal-ii-izor  (q.v.)  of  3  Sam. 
xiii,28. 

6.  A  region  of  Arabia,  qwken  of  aa  an  important 
place,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedar,  in  the  pra|di<iic  denun- 
ciations of  desolation  upon  both  by  Nebuchadneizar 
(Jer.  xlix,  28-33).  It  can  hardly  be  PelTa,  as  supposed 
by  Vitringa  (on  lta„  i,  p.  6i4),  nor  the  .4sor  placed  by 
Eusebius  »  milce  west  of  Philadelphia  (Hitiig,J'iwnu(^ 
p.  19G),  but  probably  is  a  designation  of  the  confines  of 
Anbia  with  south-eiBlem  Palestine,  inhabited  by  do- 
made  tribes  dwelling  in  mere  encampments.     See  Ha- 

HaEmailin,     See  Helkath-hazzi-bix. 

Haad  (properly  9X~i  t-d*A,  itfaKi)),  the  topmost 

I.  A  Holomieallg  consider^  the  general  character  of 
the  human  head  is  such  as  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  every  oth- 
er animal  At  the  same  time,  different  families  of  man- 
kind are  markeil  by  peculiarities  of  constmction  in  the 
head,  which,  though  in  indik-idual  cases,  and  when  ex- 
tremes are  compared  together,  they  tun  one  into  the 
other,  to  the  entire  Ioh  of  distinctive  lines,  yet  are  in  the 
general  broadly  contrasted  one  with  the  olher.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  and 
are  connected  with  other  peculioiilics  uf  feature  and 
general  contour  of  face.  In  tbe  union  uf  cranial  pccul- 
iarilies  with  those  of  the  face,  certain  clear  marks  are 
presented,  by  which  ph}'SDtogiBts  have  been  able  to 
range  the  indiWduals  of  our  rac«  into  a  few  great  class- 
es, anrl  in  so  doing  to  afford  an  unintentional  cvrrobora- 

garding  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  mankind.  Catn- 
per,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  clear-minded  physi- 
cians of  the  18th  century,  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  drew  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  hu- 
man features,  and  endeavored,  by  means  uf  what  he 
termed  the  facial  angle,  to  furnish  ■  method  for  disliu' 
guishing  diffetenl  nations  and  races  of  men,  which,  be 
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ing  biinaelf  m  erninent  limner,  he  dwgried  Tor  ipplica- 
lion  chicflj  iii  the  «rt  of  ilnmiug,  ud  which,  though 
fu  rrom  produnng  otrictly  dediiiw  uid  sci^iific  resulu, 
yet  kSorda  views  thiC  ue  not  without  inlereM,  and  ip- 
pTDxim&tLonB  th^t  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  Bome- 
thing  better  (we  ■  eollection  or  Cunper'a  piecei  eniilled 
(Kurrei  ftri  Ollpour  Ob/rl  tllitloire  XalvnUt,  la  Pkyri- 
olagit,  n  FAmalomie  eompartr,  Puis,  1803).  It  la,  how- 
ever, lo  the  crIebtMed  J.  F.  Blumenbarh,  who«e  menu 
in  (he  entire  sphere  of  Mttiral  hutoiy  ■ 
«nl,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  Tor  tl: 
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t  prevail.  Camper  had  observed  that  Ibo 
breadth  or  the  head  dilTen  in  different  nalioni;  that 
the  b«d>  orAaiaticB  (the  Kalmao)  have  the  greatest 
breadth ;  that  thoae  of  Europeani  have  a  middle  degree 
oC  breadtli ;  and  that  the  akulla  of  the  AfricBn  negmes 
arelhcnanowMtoralL  Thii  circuniBtance  wag  by  Blu' 
menbach  made  the  Tomidation  of  hie  arrangement  and 
deacriptioD  of  ikulb.  By  comparing  dlfleieni  forma  of 
the  human  cranium  together,  that  eminent  pbyaiolngitt 
wa»  led  to  recogniae  three  great  types,  to  which  all  oth- 
eni  could  be  rderred—the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and 
Ethiopic  I'heae  three  difler  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  other  that  can  be  found;  but  to  these 
three,  Blumenbach,  in  his  clanufication  of  skulls,  and  of 
the  races  of  men  to  which  tbey  belong,  added  two  olb- 
tn,  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  three 
forms  already  mentioned.  In  this  way  Ave  classes  are 
cuablished,  corresiMmding  with  five  great  families.    1. 


ut  the  most  recent,  If  not  Ibc 
before  us  is  Prichard's  Xatural 
Hittory  of  Mm  (18^),  a  work  which  comprises  and  ir- 
1-iews,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy,  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  and  discovered  on  the  origin,  phj-s- 
ical  Btiucture,  and  propagaiion  over  Ibc  eanh  of  the  race 
of  man.  In  this  invaluable  work  full  details  may  fa« 
found  of  the  methods  of  studying  the  human  bead  of 
which  we  have  i^ioken,  and  of  aome  nlliers,  not  less  in- 
(eresiing  in  themselves,  nor  less  valualilc  in  their  result* 
(see  particularly  pl  116  sq.). 

II.  SeriphirTiS  Rt/trmea. — This  part  of  the  haroan 
body  has  generally  been  conddered  as  the  abode  of  tn- 
telligenec,  while  the  heart,  or  the  parts  placed  near  it, 
have  been  accounted  the  place  where  the  affections  lie 
(Uen.  iii,  1&:  I^a.  iii,Si  Ecdn.  ii.  14).  The  head  and 
the  hean  are  sometimes  taken  for  the  entire  pctaon<Isa, 
i,  b).  Even  the  head  alone,  as  being  the  chief  meinber, 
freqtiently  stands  for  the  man  (Prov.  n,  6).  The  head 
also  denotes  sovereignly  {I  Cor.  xi,8).  Covering  the 
head,  and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were  ngns  of  monniing 
and  tokens  of  distress,  which  were  enhanced  by  throw- 
ing ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sackcloth  (Amoa 
viii,ID;  Job  1,30 1  Lev. xxi.S;  Deut.xiv.  1 ;  2Sam.xiii, 
10;  EMh.iv,l};  wbUe  anointing  the  head  was  practised 
on  festive  occuions,  and  conaidercd  an  embkm  oT  (t- 
licily  (Ecclea,  ix,  8 1  Pml  xaiii,  6 ;  Lake  vii,  K).     Se« 
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The  Caucaaan  family,  comprising  the  nations  of  Europe, 
some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  etc.,  have  the  head  of  the 
most  symmetrical  shape,  almost  round,  the  fonlieail  of 
moderate  extent,  the  chcek-huiies  rather  narrow,  vrith- 
out  any  projection,  but  a  direction  downwards  from  the 
molar  proce«  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge 
well  rounded;  the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed  per- 
pendicularly; the  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
mnderauly  prominent;  forehead  arched;  nose  luuiow, 
slightly  anhed;  mouth  small;  chin  full  and  round.  2. 
The  second  is  the  Mongolian  variety.  S.  Ethiopian.  4. 
Malay  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  5.  American.  The  de- 
scription of  their  peculiariiim  may  be  found  in  Wch- 
aiiVs  Ramrekn  tnto  (*f  Pksiieal HiHorj/  o/Mim.id  al 
i,  167  sq.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Uwrence's  U.- 
iura  on  (Ac  Kalfral  t/ilorg  if  Man ;  1.  MuUer's  llaad- 


(MatL  V,  S6)^-Kitto,  a.  T.  The  phrase  (d  6y}  vp  fjle  JIakI 
of  any  one,  is  to  exalt  him  (Psa.  iii,  3;  ex,  T);  and  M 
or  girt  back  upon  out'*  AraJ,  is  to  be  requited,  rec- 
ompensed (Paa.vii,16;  Joeliii,4;  Eiek.  ix,  10;  ii,3l; 
xvi,4S;  xvii,19i  xxii,S]).  So,  foar  biood  br  oayoar 
oica  bradi  (Acts  xviii,6);  the  guilt  of  your  destruction 
rests  upon  yonraelvei  (2  Sam.  i,  16;  1  Kings  ii,33,  ST). 
The  terra  head  is  used  to  signify  ilu  ckirf,  one  to  whom 
others  are  subotdinate;  the^iram  of  ■  people  or  state 
(Judg.x,  18;  xi,8;  1  Sam.  xv,  17;  Psa.  xviii,  48 ;  Isa. 
vii,  8, 9);  of  a  faiDily,  the  head,  chief,  patriarch  (Exod. 
vi,l4;  Numb,  vii,  2;  1  Chnm.  v,  24);  of  a  husband  in 
relation  to  a  wife  (Uen.  iii,  16 1  1  Cor.  xi,  8 ;  Eph.  v,  SB). 
So  of  Christ  the  head'ai  relation  to  his  Chureb,  which  ia 
his  bodv,  and  its  memben  his  members  (1  Cor.  xii,tT; 
xi,S:  £pb.i,?2;  iv,l6;  v,23i  CoLi,18;  ii,10,  IS);  of 
God  in  relation  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi,  8).  Utad  a  also 
used  for  what  is  higheil,  vfjienaoMl .-  the  top,  mnaml  of  a 
mountain  ((:en.viii,fi;  Exad.ivii,e,10;  xix.»).  Tha 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  esublished  at  the 
irad  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  higher  than  the 
biUik  L  e.  it  shall  be  a  princt  among  the  mountains  (laa. 
ii,  i).  Four  htadt  of  rivers,  L  e.  four  rivers  into  which 
the  waters  divlda  themselves  (Gen.  ii,  10).  Jfmd 
stone  of  the  comer  (Psa.  cxviii,  ii),  either  ih*  high, 
est,  forming  the  top  or  coping  of  the  conier;  or  low- 
est, which  Airmi  the  foundation  of  the  building.  Sea 
CoRHKU. 

ni.  Rair  n/lhe  l/md  (S^jB)  wu  by  the  Hebrewa 
worn  thick  and  full  as  an  ornament  of  the  penon  (compi, 
li:zek.viii,8i  Jei.vii,29);  a  bald  head, besides  exposng 
I  one  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy  (I^v.  xiii,4S  sq.),  was  al- 
ways a  cause  of  munlAcalion  (:2  Kings  ii.23;  Isa.  iii,  IT, 
aJ  :  corap.  Sucton.  Cm.  45 ;  nnmil.  18 ;  Homer.  /Hod,  ii, 
219;  Hariri,IO,p.i>9,ed..Sacy):  among  the  priiWiy  or- 
der it  therefore  amounted  to  a  podlive  disqualiAcalion 
(Lev.  xxi,  20;  Misbna,  Brelion/lb,  vii,  i) ;  smoitg  (he 
Kgi-plians,  on  the  tnntrai}',  the  hair  was  rrgidarly 
shorn  (Gen.  xli,  14),  and  only  allowed  to  go  uncut  in 
sessoiia  ormoumuig  (Herod,  ii,S6).  Hair  so  long  aa  lo 
dfscend  to  the  ehoulden,  howet'er,  seems  only  in  early 
times  In  have  been  the  habit,  in  the  male  sex,  with 
youth  (2  Sam.  xlv,  f6;  Joseph,  .inf.  viii, 7,8;  Horace. 
Od.  ii,  5, 21 ;  iii,  20, 14).  Men  crc^ped  it  from  time  to 
lime  with  shean  i^ST^,  T^'i'VO;  comp.  Eiek.  xliv,  30^ 
and  the  Eofut  fucfiii  cf  the  Babykmians,  Strabo  xvi,  74fi). 
See,  however,  Naza  KITE.  Among  the  late  Jews  long 
hair  in  men  was  esleeined  ■  weakness  (1  Cor,  xi,  U: 
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oap.  FlBURb, QnBtf.  A)*,  sir;  Clem.  Alex.  Pod  iii, 
IM;  ^phvi.  Ilirr.  Ixliii,  6 ;  Jerome  ad  A'mcA.  xliv) ; 
b(i  ii  >u  olhovin  ia  Sputa  (Anstot.  AAff.  i,  9 ;  Hc- 
ni.i,iS:  XcDoph. /.fif.  xi, 3 ;  coiiip.Aruloph./lii.  I2R7 
•).) ;  util  to  the  prietM  uij-  curtailment  or  it  was  foi- 
liiUni  (Ulbo,  La.  Rabb.  p.  llBi  fur  the  long  hair  cm 
UwPaiipolitan  renuiusKC  Niebahr,7Vae.ii.l28;  and 
bt  iku.  ol  ihe  Aaialic  prietta  in  general,  *ee  Movers, 
PU^.i,ai:  on  the  Anyrian  monumenla  It  is  alwavB, 
ii  tin  cur  of  natirn  at  leaH,  rtprewnted  as  long  and 
diimt^y  earlrd ;  tee  Layaid,  paMim).  Unly  in  cases 
utRttrimu  Yom  did  niilea  suffer  it  la  grow  uncut  (Acta 
iriii.t'l;  Ke  Kuinol,  ad  kic).  Fenulu,  on  .the  contra- 
TT,  Kt  gnai  value  upon  the  hair  (I  Cor.  L  c;  compare 
listir,!-.  Ulievii,S8;  John  xi,  i  [ Her.  ii,  8J ;  Phi- 
bn.  Kp.  16 ;  Plutarch,  Dt  ciL  art  aL  iii ;  Uarmer,  iii, 
M:  HoKDm^Uler,  MorgntL  yi,  108;  Kype,  OiMtre.  Li, 
131).  Ttineweicv-ariuiuTDodeg  of  putting  up  the  hair 
|Eak.iliT,W;  comp.  Herod,  ir,  ITo,  191) ;  and  it  wti  a 
ailate  that  man  abAild  not  cut  off  the  carlocks  (rx^ 
l^in.  Ler.  xiji,  S7 ;  A.  V.  "  round  the  comera  of  the 
ia^.  Women,  eipedally,  were  wont  to  curl  the  hair 
llu.ui.3t;  aeeG(aen.adlDe.;  conip,Serv.  uiJ  .£■.  xii, 
WLaiuilubnidit  (2  Kings  ix,SOt  Judith  x,3i  1  Pet. 
Iii.1:  I11ra.il,9i  camgx  Joseph,  iriir,  ir, 9, 10 :  Honi«r, 
ftllM:  xiir,  i75i  Harmcr.ii.SSl :  to  (to  wiih  dishev- 
tDHl^iir[;iiuifucriBilu]  wasamarkorgrier.SMacci, 
9:cMiii.LukeTii,S8;  Lightroat,0;>]i.p.  lOSli  but  rus- 
tic Bsideni  often  let  Ihe  hair  fall  iu  looae  tnaaes  [n  j^, 
CuLTii,G;  compLAnact.xxix,!], merely  bound  with  a< 
■iblm).  or  eiren  to  inlerweavB  it  with  genu  or  other 
fony  {Itiad,  xrii,52},  and  in  later  times  to  ornament  it 
anttUbonUly  (seeLightraot,(7ii^p.498:  Hartmann, 
f;<^.  ii,10HBq.).  See  llK.ti>-t>KESS.  Even  men  some- i 
lisMi  i[qieared  with  curls  (Joseph.  A  nl.  xiv,  9, 4 ;  comp. , 
H"ar.ir,9,IO;  Philo, ^/>;i. ii, 479 ;  Plutarch, /.jcaf^/. 22), 
wlufKbowTier,  was  generally  disapproved  (Philo,  0pp. 
ii.Ut.4;9;  Ciixto,Stil.i;  Anemid.ii,S;  Uanial,ii,36i 
FlwcvL  Salal.  IM  aq. ;  Clement  Aiexand.  Pad.  iii,  p. 
Itt.i.  Cmb  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (other 
sstioBj  knew  ihEm.Ot'id,  h'lut.  i,  40o:  Petron.  Sal.  126 ; 
X^Aia.  ii.  p.  -ni;  comp.  Iliad,  xiv,  ITIJ),  although 
UwT.  as  nil  aa  hair-pins,  are  referreil  lo  in  the  Talmud 
(lIsitBiuin,  p.  S24  nq.).  Hait-povder  waa  unknown  lo 
ttit  aaciHiti.  O.i  the  other  hand,  they  used  lo  anoint 
tlKks>raith«utlyoiU(Paa.Kxlii,6i  cxxxiii,3:  Matt. 
n,<7:  LnkeTii,46;  Joseph.  J af. xix, 4, 1;  as  al»  non- 
irw'uti  mtinns,  Plutarch.  Prattpla  amfkf.  2ft;  Horace. 
Oiii.ll.  16;  iii,  29,  2;  0 .1  J.  .4 r.  vl «.  i,  WS ;  TihuL  i, 
'J1:.Suet^miu^Cau.07;  ApuL  ife^.nii.ii,  80,  Bip.),  and 
(irt  it  a  brilliant  lualre  by  a  mixture  of  gold-dust  in 
Use  aosaetiu  (.loaeph.  .1 V.  viii,  7,  S ;  romp.  Lamprid. 
<"i«»)ot  17).  as  the  hair  of  Oriental*  is  generally  black 
ii:aL  iv.  1 ;  V,  1 1  -.  Divid's  rufous  hair  is  nameil  as  pe- 
o*«r;l  Sam.  xvi,  12).  A  common  method  of  dieasing  ' 
tb«  hiir  among  many  ancient  nations  (Pliny,  jtv,  24 ; 
iiiii.lt 46;  xsvi,93;  xxviii,ai;  Athen. iii, &43 ;  VaL 
ll4i.ii,l,5i  Diod.Sic.v,28i  but  not  amonit  the  Greeks, 
TmaiA,  Apapkl.  rrg.  p.  19.  TauchiL),  and  one  highly 
«<aud  lijr  Dutdeni  OrienUla,  namelv,  to  stain  it  led- 
ti^Tiflow  by  laeans  of  V«a  [se^  Camphibk],  «1- 
l^Bi^pahape  not  unknown  to  the  Kebrewesses  (see 
*ML\a,b),  ta  an  imitaLoa  of  the  generally  prized 
rJlo-hoHl  locks  (JUin  mm)  of  antiquitv  (.Iliad,  i, 
I37;ii.cti;  TirB,,fcji.iv,549i  Oiid,/aJf.ii;763;  StaL 
A£U.LI6i:  Petnin.i<a/.IOa;  ApuL Jfetoia. ii, 2A, Bip. ; 
•  frnckhits.  ad  TAmlL  i,  6,  8),  was  a  practice  that 
*■«•  wt  appeal  u  have  anciently  prevailed  in  the  East ; 
mi  Bsdeni  Arabs  are  only  aocustomed  tfl  dve  the  hair 
•km  gnv  (Si^Kiiu.  Trar.  i,  306).  False  hair  has  been 
■wrtetly  intennl  from  the  Misbna  (aioW.  vi,  6),  al- 
■ksgli  used  among  the  Median*  (comp.  Xenoph.  Cyr.  i, 
'  ^  tipai  rpnaStm'),  and  accasionaDy  by  old  men 
■>nd,  .1  r*,4  n.  iii,  l6>.or  for  some  spedal  purpose  (Polvb. 
ITS:  PURia.ffar,  110:  Juven.  50/.  vi,  120:  JoKphus 
^dcBMB  Ua  mt,  np&<r7  «u/u),  Li/r,  11)  ;  but  wigs, 


HEAD-DRESS 


It  Egypt  (s«e  Wilkinson,  A  He 


£^.ii,ll25,32e,S29),are  u 
(sec  Nikolai,  UA  d.  faUAen  llaare  u,  Ferliehtn  ia  uA. 
u.a.Ztil.  BerLISOl;  HeindorT,  on  Hurat.  «alir.  p.  188; 
Beroald,  on  ApuL  Mtl.  p.  244;  Fabric  Hibiiogr.  A  nliq.  p. 
847).  See  genenUly  Schwebel,  IM  vHI.  in  capiUii  or- 
wmdit  itudio  [Unold.  17<i8).  On  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  in  mourning,  see  Ghiiif.  See  Junius,  IJe  noinu,  c 
animad.(iruieri(AmBl.lT08);  Salmaaiu^Z«  aeraru  ri- 
ror.  rl  coma  tmilin:  (L  B.  1644) ;  Henning,  De  capilUt 
ntt.  (Magileb.  IG78).    Compare  Hair. 

HOBd-band  (only  in  pL  □'^'■G'^,  tiih$hsrint',  from 
itiij,  to  jirrf),  rather  ■  ginUt  or  belt,  prubsbly  for  the 
waist,  as  a  female  ornament  (Isa.  iii,  20;  "attire,"  Jer. 
ii,  S2).    See  He.vd-uress. 

Headdl.     SeeHu>l).l. 

Head-dr«Uk  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  la  hare 
rcgnnled  a  covering  fur  the  head  as  an  essential  article 
of  evcry-ilay  dress.  See  H£ai>-banii.  Ttie  earliest  no- 
sacerdotal  vaMmenis,  anil  in  this  case  It  is  described  aa 
■□  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and  fur  beauty' 
(Exod.  xxviii,  40).  See  Mitrb.  The  abKnce  ofany 
alludou  u>  a  head-dreas  in  panages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  uf  jeahnuy  (Numb, 
v,  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the  leper  (Lev. 
xiii,46),in  both  of  which  the  "uncovering  of  the  head" 
refen  undoubtedly  to  the  A<iir,  leads  lo  the  inrerence 
that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and 
this  is  coulirmeil  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to, 
of  covering  the  h^  with  Ihe  mantle.  Even  in  nfter 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament;  thus  the  Uani/iA'  (Cj^lS)  is  noticed 
as  being  worn  by  the  nobles  (Job  xxlx,  14),  ladies  (Isa. 
iii,  23),  and  kings  (Isa.  Ixii,  3),  while  the  prir'  (-ixg) 
was  an  article  of  hdiday  dress  (Isa.  Ixi,  8,  Auth.  Vers. 
"beauty;"  Eiiek.  xxiv,  1',  23).  and  was  worn  at  wed- 
dings (Isa.  Ixi,  10) :  the  use  of  the  iilrpa  was  restricted 
to  similar  occasions  (Judilh  xvi,  8;  Bar.  v,  2).  The 
farmer  or  these  terms  undoubtedly  describes  a  kind  of 
turban .  its  prinuTy  sense  (>3^  "  to  roll  around")  ex- 
presses the  folds  of  linen  Koaod  munJ  the  head,  and  ila 
form  probibly  resembled  that  of  the  high-priest's  mtto- 
nt'phfth  (a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  iden- 
tical in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii,  a,  lian^ih  =nB(iiK- 
pieth),  as  described  by  Joaephus  (.Inf.  iii,  7,  S).  The 
renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V^  "  hood"  (Isa.  iii,  23), 
"  diadem'  (Job  xxix,  14 ;  Isa.  Ixii,  8),  "  mitre"  (Zech. 
iii,G),tlonotconveytherightideaolits meaning.  The 
other  term,  peir,  primarily  means  an  ormanml,  and  Is 
so  rendered  in  the  A.V.  (Isa.  Ixi,  10;  see  also  verae  3, 
"beauty"),  and  is  speciflcally  applied  to  Ihe- head-dress 
from  its  ornamental  character.  See  Diadeii.  It  is 
uncertain  what  the  term  properly  ilescribes:  the  mod- 
em turban  consisla  of  two  pans,  the  kaili,  a  stiff,  round 
cap  occaidDnally  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
thjuk,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it  (Kussell, 
^£71^0,  i,  101):  Josephus's  account  of  the  high-|>riest's 
head-dress  implies  a  similar  construction,  for  he  says 
that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of  linen  doubled  round 
many  times,  and  sewn  together,  the  whole  covered  bj 
a  piece  of  line  Unen  to  conceal  the  seams,  Saalschtlii 
(Ardaai.  i,  27,  note)  suggtats  that  the  Itiinip/i  and  the 

high  above  the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  feature.  In  favor  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ptiy  is  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  m^jAooA,  the  high  cap  of  the  ordinary  priests, 
in  Exod.  xxxix,  3S,  while  the  ftanipi,  as  we  have  seen, 
resembled  the  high-priest's  milre,  in  which  the  cap  was 
concealed  by  the  linen  folds.  The  objoeiion,  however, 
to  this  explaiution  is  that  the  etymolog-ical  force  of 
ptir  is  not  brought  out:  may  not  that  irrm  have  ap- 
plied to  (be  jewels  and  other  omamenis  with  which  Uie 
turban  is  Irequeutly  deconled  (Russell,  i,  106).    pik! 


HEADDRESS 


nead-drewcB  ol 


aodeni  EKTptlDn  Hesd-dretau.    (From  Lane.) 


iD  lud  Tniklih  FenMlM. 
unn  Matd  for  pulling  on  nther  the  itmipi  or  the  prir 
Uc:=n,"toliuid  round"  (Exod.xxix,9;  Lev.Tiii,  13)  : 
benee  the  worth  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10,  "1  girded  thee  Bbant 
with  Hnc  linen,"  ue  to  be  undmlood  nf  llie  turban ; 
and  by  the  uh  of  the  lune  term  Jonah  (ii,  5)  fcprpscnu 
the  weeils  wrapped  aa  a  turban  nund  hii  head.  The 
turban,  aa  now  worn  in  the  EiM,  variee  very  much  in 
shape  (KuawH'a  Altppo,  i,  102).  It  appwi  that  Tro- 
quenlly  the  rubei  lupplicd  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  be- 
ing wi  ample  that  tbey  might  be  Ihmwn  over  the  head 
at  pleaaure:  [he  mi/iij  and  Ibe  ItaijiA,  ■taUevmta.'weTe 
ao  used  [ace  DiiEa«],  and  the  reil  acrved  a  nmiUr  pui^ 
poae.  SeeVuru  Theordinar^-head.dmBofthe  ItedDuin 
Gonuats  of  the  krffiyrh,  a  aquare  handlierchier,  geneially 
of  i«d  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton  aixd  ailk,  Ritded  ao 
Chat  three  of  the  comers  hang  down  oret  the  back  and 
ahoulilciB.  leavintc  the  lace  exposed,  and  bound  rmind 
the  head  by  a  cord  (Burckhardt,  KtUr;  i,  48).  It  is  not 
improbable'  that  a  aimiUr  corering  waa  uaed  by  the  He- 
bnwB  on  certain  oowuona:  the  "kerchieP  in  Ezek. 
liii,  18  haa  been  ao  undentwil  by  eon»  wriiera  (tlar- 
mer,  Ofmrrraliom.  ii,  898),  though  the  word  more  prob- 
ably refen  lo  a  ipecics  of  veil;  and  the  vr/iiiivSiol* 


la  Forma  oT  the  modem  Tarban. 


Bedonla  Besd-dreH,  or  KtJI'jth, 
u,  12,  A.  Vera,  "apron"),  aa  explained  by  S 


(t6  rljt  ictpoX^  fSptipo),  WM  ^iplicable  to  the  lazr- 
poses  of  ■  head-dreai  See  Hashkekchiek.  Keitber 
of  the«e  caa^a,  howei'er,  auppliea  poaiiive  evidence  on 
the  point,  and  the  general  absence  of  illuaions  leaila  to 
the  inference  that  the  head  waa  usually  unmvercd,  as  U 
still  the  caae  in  many  part*  of  Arabia  (IVrllined,  Trar- 
fi,i,73).  The  introduction  of  the  Cirevk  hat  (wiroonc) 
by  Jaaon,  as  an  article  of  dreas  adiplcd  lu  I  he  Ayntna- 
tium,  waa  regarded  aa  a  national  diahonor  (2  Marc  iv, 
12) :  in  »ha|ie  and  material  the  petamt  veiy  much  pe- 
aembleil  the  common  felt  hata  of  thia  couniry  (Smith, 
lKrf.n//Htf.s.v.PileuB).    See  BoNSar. 

The  monumenta  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  or  Egvpt 
BUf^y  ua  wiih  numeroiu  fornu  of  head-dnme* ;  and 
there  ia  no  ilnubl.thal  man)' of  these  were  the  prevail- 
ing coalume  at  rhe  period  when  the  Iwaelites  anjoumed 
there.  Among  the  ruina  of  I'eraepnlis  are  fnund  nu- 
merous Mulpturvs  which  give  the  shape  of  various  cot- 


HKAD-DRESS 


iBdeai  Egjptlwi  nxti  He*d-dran«:  l.wltli  the  glmplg 
g«:  jLiLTTmneed  a  parallel  braldi;  3,  mlcDlattd.wJLh 

nap  for  the  head  lued  by  men.    The  care  bntowed 


AncIfDt  FenUn  Heid'dnMea. 
i^B  (hii  put  of  the  loLlet  among  the  AMpiani  and 
BabirlMuuH  i*  Bbundanlly  lUiutntol  in  the  volumea  of 
BgtU  md  LiyanL     "The  Aaayriui  heod-dnas  U  de- 


tails Amjrt»n  Head-diewd!  1,!.  Foreign  CiptlTa; 

I  Boral ;  «,  Penepolllao,  od  the  Be*d  the  iTmbaUc 

ncarc  of  Cjnu :  i.  Sacred, 
labsd  in  Eak.  xxlii,  16,  onder  the  temu  ^nn& 
S*9G3. 'eueediiuc  in  dyedatlin;'  it  ii  doubtful,  how- 
TTTT.  vWthtT  (ifciiim  dcaetiba  the  coloied  nulerial  of 
At  beal-dtes  {Ham  a  colaribui  qaibii*  (iiKla  lint) ; 
w«ha  taime  bat  been  umptiA  to  it  toon  ipptopntu 


3  HEAL 

to  the  deacription  ornuniui  </iuru  oinln',  Goenint 
Thetaanu.  p.  Mi).  The  M»ocis[«1  terra  trmeirf  ex- 
prenea  the  ^uwing  character  ofthe  Euteni  head-dreia, 
aa  it  rallii  down  over  the  back  (Layani,  Mia/eh,  ii,  808}. 
The  word  rendeied '  hate'  in  Dan.  iii,Sl  (X33'7S)  pro|>- 
erly  appliea  to  a  cioai^ 

The  O'-p^ao,  lAeftuiin'  <Iai.  iii,  18),  »ndei*d  in  oitt 
TCTsion  "caidi,"  or,  la  in  the  margin,  *' netKurka,"  were 
moat  probably  eonie  kind  of  reticulated  head-dresses,  and 
M  the  word  i>  nndentood  in  the  Talmud.     !^  Caul. 


parta  of  Paleatine,  npecially  by  the  Dmaea  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  thought  to  be  referred  to  by  the  '|*^p,  fa'- 
rm,  or  "horn"  of  1  Sara.  ii. !,  is  the  faithira.  It  ia 
made  of  gold  or  ^ver,  frequently  of  oilier  metal  either 
gilt  or  ailter-plated,  and  aometimea  of  mere  wood.  The 
mote  conly  one*  are  highly  onumeoted,  and  occanoo- 


The  TMturo. 
ally  set  with  jewel* ;  but  the  length  and  posilion  oT 
them  ia  that  upon  which  the  travelkr  loolia  with  the 
greateat  interest,  aa  illuatratlng  and  explainiug  a  famil* 
iar  expression  uf  Scripture.  The  young,  the  rich,  aixd 
the  vain  wear  the  Imtura  of  great  length,  standing 
atrught  up  from  the  top  of  the  forehead ;  whereas  the 
humble,  the  poor,  and  the  aged  place  it  upon  the  aide 
oTthe  head,  much  ahoner,  and  apreading  at  the  end  like 
■  tmmpeL     See  HoHS . 

For  other  forma  of  royal  heod-dreaea,  see  Crow*. 
For  military  ones,  see  Heuiet. 

Hosd  of  the  Chnroll,  a  title  which  pTDperly  be- 
longa  only  lo  ChriU  (Ephts.  v.  23),  as  the  Sapmv  Goe- 
tmor  of  the  whole  bodg  of  the  faithfuL  It  is  api died  to 
the  aovereign  aS  tireat  Britain  aa  the  ruler  uf  tlie  lem- 
poralitiea  i>f  the  Church.  "Some  have  imagined  (the 
memben  of  the  Romiah  Charch,  fur  instance)  that  the 
Chriatian  worLI  ia  '  peimaneutly,'  and  from  generation 
lo  generation,  lubject  to  some  one  apiritual  ruler  (wheth- 
er an  indii-idiuU  roan  or  a  Church),  the  deiegale,  repre- 
aenlative,  and  vicegerent  of  Chriil,  whose  authority 
should  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all,  and  deduve 
on  every  point  of  faith."  But,  had  such  been  our  Lord's 
deaign,  he  could  not  possibly  have  failed,  when  promiS' 
ing  hia  diaciples  "another  Comforter,  who  ehould  abide 
with  them  forever,"  to  refer  them  to  the  man  or  body 
oT  men  who  should,  in  perpetual  succeaBion,  be  the  de- 
pontory  of  thia  divine  consolation  and  MJpremacy.  It 
iaalso  incredible,  had  such  been  our  Lonl'spurpiMe.  that 
be  himaelf  should  be  perpetually  ipoken  of  and  alluded 
to  aa  the  Head  of  hia  Church,  without  any  reference  lo 
any  supreme  head  on  earth  aa  fully  lepreaenting  him, 
and  bearing  universal  rule  in  hia  name.  It  ia  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Church  universal  haa  no 
spiritual  head  on  earth  (Eden,  Charchmaai  DtOionaj^, 
a.  v.).     See  Popr;  Papacy;  Pbimact. 

Heal  (properly  (tt^,  3<poTiuc«)  ia  used  in  Scripture 
in  the  wider  sense  of  coris^  in  j^nenl,  aa  applied  to 
diteascs,  and  even  to  inanimate  objects.  It  occurs  alao 
in  the  special  senae  of  realoring  from  apostasy.  See 
,  DiasAaEj  Ci'KK. 


HEAP  i: 

Heap.    The  Hebrew  word  ti^^  ^oJU',  icndend 

"Uinili'iii  Jub  ixi.aa,  and  "hei^"  in  the  nurgin,  pmp- 
«rij  rignifla  a  tiact,  a  Acop,  hence  a  lamb,  tunmluM,  ■ 
Hjiukhral  maund  th«t  wu  nude  b^  a  pile  of  euth  or 
Honn.    The  uicient  tuMuti  were  beipa  of  eutb  or 
■UIK,  *nd  probaUy  such  *  pile  wm  luuiuiy  nude  orer 
a  grave  as  a  raoniuneat.     TnTelleni  in  the  Eut  have 
often  Been  heapx  nr  stones  covering  aver  or  nuiking  the 
[dace  of  graves.     The  HebKw  phiaHi  felj  BiJlK  Vl. 
fiat  tAaatm'  jaA>l\  tendered  "  a  f(icac  heap  oT  etonea," 
lefera  to  the  beapa  ur  tumuli  which  wm  raiwd  over 
tbme  whose  death  waa  eilhcr  inlamnua  or  ■ttcniled  with 
aome  very  tematbahle  circumstaDcea,    Such  was  Uie 
monument  raised  orer  the  gnve  of  Achin  (Joah.  vii, 
26) :  and  over  Ibat  of  the  kin^t  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  29). 
Tbe  buiying  of  Absalom  wag  (listinguisbed  by  a  nmilar 
erection,  as  ■  monument  of  hii  tU^ace  to  future  . 
(2  Sam,  xvUi,  17).    The  same  word  >|,ffni,  is  ( 
monlv  used  in  reference  lo  the  tuapi  or  ruMt  of  i 
and  cities  (Job  viU,  IT ;  Isa.  uv,  a ;  li,  S7 ;  Jer.  ix, 
Modern  mvellen  aUmdanlly  testify  to  tbe  accii 
fuUUment  of  Scripture  prophecy  in  relation  to  the 
of  numerous  andent  cities,  particularly  of  such  as  ' 
dooined  lo  become  desolate  hrapt  (Bastow).    See 
l^s;  Stoke.    Other  Heb.  terma  transUled  ieop 
*1«n,  olo'mrr,  a  pile  (Exod.  viii,  14,  elsewhere  a 
■Eft,  aa  a  meaaure) ;  ''S'O,  md',  a  htap  at  rubbish  (Isa. 
zrii,!);  -ID,IM/,  aiiBHi>d(Ua.ivii,ll;  poet.  (^ waves, 
Exod.  :tv,  8;  Josh,  iii,  13,  IS;  Psa.  iixxiii,  7j  Izxviii, 
18) ;  n^^S,  arrmaJi',  t  pile  (e.  g.  of  rubbish,  Neh.  iii, 
84;  orgnin,Cant.vii,  8;  of  leaves,  Ruth  iii,  7;  Neb. 
xiii,  IB ;  Hag.  ii,  16,  etc) ;  >ri.  If  I,  a  km  ( Joah.  xi,  IS : 
eepec.  a  mound  of  nibbiahi  DeuL  xii,  17;  Josh,  viii,  28: 
Jer.  xlix,  3,  etc);  with  othen  of  a  more  miaoellaneoos 
aignlAcatioD.    See  Mound. 

Hearara  {audimta),  a  name  given  lo  a  cUn  of 
catechumens  in  tbe  early  Church  who  were  admitted 
to  hear  senoons  and  scriptures  read  in  the  church,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  share  in  tbe  praj-en.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  c.  5)  orders  th'  ' 
dimiM  them  with  the  wonh  AV  fiiu  ou 
fitii  imjubliam  ("lietnone  of  the  hearers,  let  none  of  the 
unbelievers,  be  present"),  befiiie  the  proper  liturgy  be- 
gan. See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eedt:  bk.  viii,  d.  4;  bit.  x, 
eh.  2;  bk.  xviii,  ch.  1. 

Heaiae  oi  Hene  (fiom  lat.  hrrpix.  Low  Lat.  ter- 
ci(i,FrenchAnv,ii  Aamm).  The  Low  latin  Vrnu  also 
rignified  a  camlelabnim,  shaped  like  a  harrow,  which  waa 
plac«ilatt^e  head  ofa  grave,  a  coffin,  or  a  cenotaph.  In 
tbe  Middle  Ages  the  name  hn-tr  was  applied  to  a  cano- 
py (in  Italian,  calafaico),  which  was  placed  over  the  cof- 
flna  ofthe  distinguished  dead,  while  the;  were  kept  in 
the  church  prei-iouB  to  intennent.  Heises  were  also 
frequendy  prepared  to  receive  the  bodi»  of  the  dead  in 
churches,  at  stations  along  the  route,  where  they  wete 
being  borne  to  a  distance  for  Hnal  iutermenN  Her«ra 
were  oflen  made  with  great  magnificence.  They  were 
ftequently  adorned  with  illuHlrations  of  the  last  Judg- 


d  other 


ubjecl 


Candles  were  set  in  sockets  in  great  number^  an 
kept  himiing  as  Ion);  as  the  corpse  remained 
hCTse.  The  name  ktnt  was  bIb.)  applied  to  a  frame  of 
wood  or  of  metal  that  was  placed  over  aome  of  Ihe  re- 
clining slatuee  which  were  so  frequently  put 
tombe  of  distinguished  persona.  Over  this  hene  a  pan 
was  frequently  hung.  The  modem  use  of  the  word 
leone  is  conflneil  la  a  frame-work  or  a  wagon  Xo  bear 


HEART 

the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  hearse  varies  greatly  ts 
form  and  ornamentation  in  different  countriea. — Dial, 
ElymiAigitdia  WUrftrinck  (Bonn,  IBfil) ;  Parker,  Dia. 
of  AnhitMurt  (Oxford,  1850);  Uigat,  Dictixmian  4u 
Or^Hw  (Paris,  I8U).     {G.  F.C) 

Haart,  in  the  Kblical  sense  {laptia ;  3^  or  3^^, 
often  exchanged  for  3^p,  in  a  more  extended  aenae,  aa 

PBa.xxxix,8,4;  cix,22:  1  Sam.  xxv,87.the  vIk^ 
region  of  the  cheat,  with  ita  contents ;  aee  Dclitxacb, 
8^tm  of  Saiiail  P^duilogg,  $  12, 18.  AtnHding  to 
Hupfeld,  39n,  in  Psa.  xvii,  10,  and  Ixxiii,  7,  meani  am- 
ply lit  heart,  whkh  ii  not  very  likely). 

Kblical  p(dnt  of  view,  human  life,  in  all  ItB 
operations,  is  centred  In  the  heart,  'nt  heart  is  Iba 
central  organ  of  tbe  physical  circulation ;  hen(«  Ihe  ne- 
ceaaity  for  strengthening  the  body  as  a  suppwt  foi  the 
heart  (3^  ns^,  Gen.  xriii,&',  Judge*  xix,ft;  Psa.  eir, 
16) ;  and  the  exhauMion  of  phyaicil  power  is  caQed  k 
dryingupofthe  heart  (P»B.di,6;  ixii,16,etc.).  So, 
also,  la  the  heart  the  centre  of  sfdrilual  activity;  lor 
all  epirilual  aims,  whether  belonging  to  tbe  inteUecta- 
al,  roorsl,  ur  pathobf^cal  q)heres,  are  elaborated  in  the 
heart,  and  again  carried  out  by  the  heart.  In  fact,  Ihe 
whole  life  of  the  soul.  In  the  lower  and  sensual,  ai  wcU 
as  In  the  higher  ^etea,  hat  it«  origin  in  the  heart 
(Prov.  Iv,  28, "  For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life").  In 
order  to  follow  this  Rain  of  thought,  and  to  cstablisli  in 
a  clearer  light  the  Biblical  view  of  the  heart,  it  will  be 
best  lo  cooadcT  the  relation  the  heart  bears  to  Ihe  aool 
{<ivxh<  Ci^?).  Thia  is  one  of  the  difficult  question*  in 
Kbiical  psychology ;  Olihausen  (in  the  Ahi.dr  nanina 
himona  Irkhotomia, optac. IhroLp.  159}  Ba3-A,"Ornniuiii 
longe  diflicilltmum  eat  accurate  definirc  quidnam  discri- 
men  in  N.T.  inter  Jn/x^""*"*^''"'""™*^'-''  **"■- 
erthelese,  the  task  is  fadlitateit  by  the  fact  that  there  b 
easentlal  agreement  on  this  point  in  tlie  anthiopulogiea 
of  the  QUI  and  New  Testament. 

(1)  We  tint  note  that,  while,  as  before  said,  the  heart 
is  the  centre  of  all  tbe  functions  of  Ihe  soul's  life,  the 
terms  "heart"  and  '■soul"  are  ollen  used  inlercbangea- 
bly  in  Scripture.  Thus,  in  Deul.  vi,  5  (com|iare  Halt. 
xxii,87;  tlark  xii, SO,  88;  Luke  x,  27},  and  xxvi,  IG, 
we  are  commanded  lo  love  God  and  obey  his  com- 
mandments with  all  OUT  heart  and  all  our  soul  (cdid- 
pare  1  Chron.  xxviii,9)i  the  union  of  Ihe  faithful, 
in  Acta  iv,  12,  Is  designated  as  ^v  i)  cnp^i'a  rai  4 
i^j(4  pia.  (In  these  passages,  as  in  others,  for  in- 
stanoe,  Deut.  xi,  18;  xxx,  2;  Jer.  xxxii,  41,  there 
is.  moreover,  to  be  Doticrd  that  the  heart  is  ahray* 
named  firsL)  Thus  the  indeciiuon  and  division  of  tbe 
inner  life  can  be  designated  either  by  ii4^^xpt  (Jantca  i, 
8)  or  by  mpf  in  fimrii-  Iti*  saidof  bat]ia]wi(iv  icnp- 
liac  (Jamea  iv,  6)  and  ayviZi'v  fuyuc  (I  Pet.  i,  22] ; 
alao  iOB3  "^V^  (PBa.xlii,5;  comp.  Job  xxx,  18)  aud 
isb  r^fd  (Lam.  ii,IO;  Psa.  Ixii,9],  the  self-impelling 
to  the  love  of  Ood  applies  as  well  to  the  soul  (Psa. 
dii)  aslo  the  0*^331:,  of  which  the  heart  is  the  cmtn, 
etc  But  in  the  minority  of  passages,  where  either  the 
heart  or  the  soul  are  separately  spoken  of,  the  term 
"  heart'  can  dther  not  be  exchanged  at  all  for  ihe  lenn 
"sonl,"Drelae  only  with  some  inodiftcaiion  in  the  inean- 
ing. 

(2)  Note  also  the  following  nindamenlal  distinctknt 
Thewul  is  the  bearer  of  the  peraonalily  (Le.oTlbe  rgo, 
Ihe  proper  selfjof  man,  in  virtue  of  the  indwelling  ipt'rif 
(Prov.  XI,  27;  I  Cor.  ii,  11),  but  yet  i»  not  ilaelf  the  per- 
son of  man ;  the  heart,  on  the  contrary  (ihe  *^3  ^^tn, 
PiDv.  XX,  27),  in  the  place  where  the  process  of  selT-aoti- 
wiousnesB  is  developed,  in  which  Ihe  soul  finds  itaelf, 
and  thus  becomes  consdous  of  its  actions  and  im;«iea- 
stons  as  its  own  ("  in  corde  actioncs  inimie  humans  Mf 
irisam  redeunt,"  as  is  concisely  and  correcllv  aaid  by 
Hoosinhi»/'i™A™./x»r*ot™f.«T.,l769,p.»9).  Ac- 
coTdb;gly  the  aoulioot  the  heart,  ia  spoken  of  wkcn  the 
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«fadt  hanun  htiaK  m  XKh,  and  hit  pbyncal  or  ipirilu- 
ri  vdCue  or  perdidoa  an  meant  Thia  ia  wen  un  com- 
pviai;aDchpaHKBaaJab]UEu],lS,Z%S8;  Pita.xdv, 
IT:  and  Ibe  exprrMJom  of  the  N.  T.  irfpiirDiqvif  if^jfqi' 
(Hrb.  x,39) ;  ax-oXifroi  rigv  ^qv  (Hark  vUi,  Sfi !  comp. 
ltiiti.S9:  Jamcai,21);  a^nipiainixiv  {lFtt.i,9); 
iri-ramr  ti^aair  rnif  V^u'C  (Matt.  xi,!9).  The 
ml  btioK  cbe  aubiect  oT  nlTstioo  (Halt.  Kvi,£6),  it  ii 
■ad.in  ngaul  in  ibe  carnal  daira,  which  endangcT  iu 
■alntioa,  that  thfj  t^ar  agamtl  lAt  Kul,  arpartuavrai 
Btri  TK  ^itnC'K  (i  P**-  ".  "  1  ttunp.  Prov.  vi,  2fl).  In 
aQ  ih«c  paaaaga  It  were  impuanhle  to  Bubatitut«  ~^ 
•f  tnflla,  for  ^^3  or  ^wx4 ;  i>0''  cix  v  niilie  the  iiri- 
narac  i-h-  fv^v*  (1  Pet.  ii,  !6)  equivalent  lo  Ibe 
tmpctajrwvnK  (^cla  i,  34);  nor  oould  we  aubMitute 
•ban"  for  "aoul"  with  regard  lo  the  oath  in  i  Cot. 
tJS);  noUwr  can -ia^  be  aaid  of  the  I^T"  "¥2  f*"^ 
•xii,  SO),  inetead  of  ri;ri  lib  id^9,  for  s^V  mj 
(Pw.  aaii.  37 ;  Ixix,  SS)  hu  u  enentially  different 
■euiir^  from  ti$3  n^'H  (ctinip.Jer.  xxxviii,  17,30). 
Wbn  Nabal  loot  cansckHuneaa  in  conaequenee  of  few, 
kit  unl  Mill  dwelt  in  him  (aee  Acta  ix,  lU) ;  but  yet,  ac 
oadinfc  to  1  Sam.  xxr.  Si,  bit  heart  died  within  him. 
Whea  (eax  ■a^>HuU  anuciousnen  the  heart  fails  (Gen. 
ila,3e).  Od  the  other  hand,  ^dB3  flXX^  (Cant,  v,  6), 
■hicb  comDeatalon  eomlNDe  with  sb  n:i^,  haa  an  en- 
tii^  diSerent  meaning,  namely,  that  Ihe  veiy  self  of 
ibt  IvTft  diawi  the  bdoveil  after  iL  Uoreover,  when 
I  niiimliii^  inward  eontempLation,  Kirae  feeling  or  action 
alinv  plaice  within  man.  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  or 
nMlntiOD.  we  6nd  almoai  innriably  the  heart  named, 
Bid  ool  ihe  aoul  (Rons,  J-'amtam,  pii/cMoL :  "  Dum  ipaa 
{■lima  j  ubi  aliquid  ostendil  ac  proponit,  ail  cor  auum 
loqai  dkUnr ;  dum  Hiamm  actinnum  nibi  conacia  est  et 

or  refennr,  Anima  buinana  ut  ^Inixii  auavia  a|qielit, 
■t  ipiiitu*  MTUtalBr,  etc.,  aed  quateniu  cor  habet,  ipaa 
■vrii,  ae  hoc  agtre  et  ideas  reHexaa  habet").  To  this 
tead  bdooK  the  expnauana  3^;  33^  OS  (Deut.  tiU, 
i) :  wV"i!«  3"^  (IM.  xliT,  19,  etc) ;  ia^"^?  1?!* 
<lUibcre(iappUedtoGod,Gen.*iii,31): '2^3  n^r., 

■^3  cy,  "=V^,  a^  i?  o**i9,  35b  ni-'si?^  (Pea. 
tnili.;):  ai  ^?7;p  (Pror.  x^i,  1)  {for  tbo  particu- 
kn  of  theae,  K«  a  lexicon) ;  among  the  exprewioni  ot 
AeX.T.aio^aiivrfnipcif  (Lu)cei,6<i);  ivSu/uiffSn. 
fr  Twir  tapliait  (Hall,  ix,  i) ;  iiaXoyiZialai  iv  anp- 
lMK(Lidie  ui,IS;  Hark  ii,8:  comp.  Luke  ixiv,!8); 
fifm\mi  Ti*-  tapliin'  (1  Cor,  iT,6,elc). 

Ill  Biu  the  bean  ia  not  merely  the  organ  of  pure  inward 
■If  mm  "miiaiii  la.  but  alao  of  all  the  functiona  of  percep- 
laa  in  general,  ao  that  33,  in  a  notrided  aenae,  acquirea 
the  Hfiniflcatioii  of  miikd  or  underBtandiDg ;  for  instance, 
Z^  *?3X,  riri  CDnfab'  (Jiib  xxziv,  10) ;  3^  ;-<K  =  9SQ 
ila.a,il :  a«iip.Pn)v.ivil,16);  alwi  of  God  ns  1-B? 
i(J»«>j3txTi,S);  3i  an^(lKing«v,9),  Thepaw^ 
lka.rxu,32,and  the  very  varioudy  interpreted  paiaagt 
I  Kine*  T.  Se,  are  aha  to  be  undenlood  in  that  manner. 
TWSept.,  therefore,  often  trandatea  3^  simply  by  rove 
lExaL  vii,  23 1  lia.  a,  T,  etc.).  On  the  close  connection 
knwant  tieae  two  views,  te  Beck.  Ckriill.  l^nciun- 
«*nyJ  C.S3).  There  arf,  of  course,  eweplions.  The 
md  a  also  prcaenied  as  the  subject  of  perception  (Pidv. 
ai.-ti  ("sa.  cxzxix,  H) :  the  Ihoughta  which  influence 
■a  are  aLu  called  the  language  and  thoughts  of  Ihe 
■al(Uiii.iU,30.24;  I  Sam.  xx,  4).  The  snul  is  Ihe 
ia(ENh.iv,  13),  tbe  place  where  coun- 
n  (Psa.  xiii,2  ■>(.).  Yet  such  pasaaga  are 
f  few  (comp.  DelitzBcb,  %  xii),  and  even  in 
n  to  be  n-eutioned,  as  in 
«ly  in  conaaquence  of  the  ne- 
(■■ityflfaseccanl  capreminn  in  tbe  parallelisms. 

(tj  Oa  ih*  Mbsa  hand,  the  ilJnnMilian  of  mind  and  paa- 
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Mon  are  as  often  attributed  to  the  snul  as  to  the  haar^ 
according  as  they  are  considered  either  as  pervading 
the  whole  personality  of  man,  or  a  dispo«i  (ion  governing 
the  whole  imier  nature  or  nun.  It  is  said  in  Malt,  xxvi, 
38,  T(pi^virii(  lOTic  ^  ^^Tjfl  fioc;  John  xii,2r,i^j^ 
fiDv  TtrapaicTai  i  while  iu  John  xvi,  H,  it  says  >)  ivr^ 
wtieXiifiiaay  iitiiv  rfiv  Kaptiar  (comp.  Kom.  ix,  2) ;  xv^ 
I,  /i^  Topaaaivim  v/iar  i)  rapiia ;  3  Cor.  ii,  4,  $\i<fitf 
Hat  ofi-oxij  Kaplia^,  etc  We  And  alao  grief  aiid  care, 
Tear  and  terror,  joy  and  confidence,  etc„  allribuled  In- 
dJlferenlly  lo  the  heart  or  to  the  soul  in  the  OT.  <se« 
Deut.  ]U[viii,66;  Pruv.  xii,  25;  Eecles.  jti,  10;  Jer.  xv, 
16;  I  Sam.ii,l;  Psa.  xxriii, 7 ;  Exod.xxiii,9  (whero 
Luther  transUtes  ticJ  by  hrarl) ;  Pai.  vi,  4 ;  ilii,  6,  7 ; 
Isa.  Izi,  10;  Psa.  Ixii)  2;  cxxxi,  2i  cxvi,  7).  Custom 
has  b^e  eatabliahed  arbitrary  dislinclions  between  tbe 


generally  connected  with  WK,  and  HSt;^  and  its  deriv- 
alivea  with  39.  The  passage  Pror.  xiv,  10  is  of  espe- 
cial intfieat  in  this  leqiecL  On  Ihe  contrary,  we  find 
13B3  instead  of  33  when  speaking  of  those  functions  in 
which  the  subject  is  apprehended  as  acting  on  an  object. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  sense  is  found  in  Jer.  iv, 
19;  tbe  soul  bears  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  heart  ia 
pained  and  grieved  by  it  (in  an  entirely  different  aeuM 
we  find  S-qu  A,  1  Kings  iii,  9).  Here  we  must,  how- 
ever, notice  that,  as  Delitisch  (p.  162)  very  correctly 
I  remarks,  in  the  oonccplinn  of  tip],  linjxn,  the  iilea  of  de- 
sire is  evidently  prei-alent  over  all  otheta.  All  Ihe  im- 
pulses by  which  human  actions  are  governed  (see  Exod. 
XXXV,  G,  32, 29),  the  disposition  of  mind  which  repdatea 
them,  the  wish^a,  desires,  etc,  originate  in  the  heart 
(comp.  Eiek.  xi,  31 ;  xx,  16;  xxxiii,  SI;  Deut.  xi,  16; 
Job  xxxi,7,9,27',  Psa.lxvi,IH:  Prov. vi, 29;  Halt.v, 
28) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  dispoolion  of  the  will  turns  to 
an  outward  manirestation  of  the  deeiies,  the  CJB3,  ifw^'Ti 
comes  into  play.  Yet  Ihe  root  DIK  and  its  derivative* 
are  afanoit  exclusively  connected  with  CD3  (onlyinlte. 
xxi,  8  do  we  find  3b  P^Kn;  comp.Jwt^^iai  ruv  raf^ 
f iwv,  Rom.  i,  24 ;  see  other  passages,  like  Psa.  bixxlv,S; 
cxii,  20,81;  Iu.  xxvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xxii,  7).  We  even 
find  TS^i  used  somelimcs  to  signify  the  dut'i-e  itself,  as 
paiticuiuk  in  EccL  vi,  7,  9.  Thus  we  can  explain 
OBI  3^nV  (iH.  V,  14;  Hsb.  ii,5:  I>rov.  xiii,2)  and 
e!B|  3rT;i(Prov.xxviii,2e);  the  Utier  is  distinct  Ihm 
sV  3rn  (Psa.  ci,  6),  which  EwaJd  erroneoudy  tiana- 
latea  by  "  covetous  heart,"  while  in  Prov.  xxi,  i  it  ng- 
nifles  the  advancing  certainty. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  explanations  we  can  deduce 
the  elhical  and  religious  signification  of  the  word  lieart. 
(1)  As  tbe  heart  is  the  home  of  the  penonal  life,  the 
workshop  where  all  personal  appropriation  and  elabora- 
tion of  spiritual  things  have  their  seat,  it  follows  that 
the  moral  and  religious  development  of  man— iu  fact,  his 
whole  moral  peisiHudity,  is  also  centred  in  it.  Only  that 
which  has  enlered  tbe  heart  constitutes  a  posBeasion,  hav- 
ing a  mora!  worth,  while  only  that  which  comes  from  the 
heart  is  a  moral  product.  From  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  heart,  by  a  Uw  of  natural  connection — similar  lo 
that  which  exists  between  the  tree  and  its  fruits  (Halt 
xii,  S3  sq.) — results  the  individual's  course  of  life  as  a 
whole;  and  from  them  all  his  personal  acts  derive  th>ir 
character  and  moral  signification.  Hence  li  anfwinc  is 
applied  lo  whalerer  is  of  a  real  moral  rialure  in  contra- 
distinction from  mere  outward  appearance  (Rum.  vi,  17 ; 
comp.Malt.xv,8;  1  Tim.i,6).  Even  in  speaking  ofGod 
we  find  it  said,  in  order  lo  expms  the  dist inclion  between 
what  is  essential  to  his  nature  and  the  appearance  at 
perceived  by  man,  "He  doth  not  is^s  iBillinglj/  afilicC" 
(Lam.  iii, eS).  Thatthedivinejudgmenton  man  willbe 
directed  by  what  be  is,  not  by  what  he  may  appear  to  be, 
iadeacribed  as  a  looking  upon  his  heart  (I  Sam.  xvi,T; 
Jer.ix,12)j  aknowingorlryingoftheheirt  (I  Kingi 
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Tlii,39;  Lukexvi,  16;  Pnw.  XYit,8i  PU-rii,!!):  i^i, 
S;  Jer.  xi,  SO).  Tlicrcfore  ■!»  mui  ia  deB|;ntted  MC- 
cordintc  lo  hi)  heart  in  all  that  relaUs  lo  habitual  moral 
quaiitia:  thm  we  read  ur  a  wine  h«*n  (1  Kiuga  v,  H; 
Prov.  X,  e,  etc),  a  pure  hean  (Km.  xli,  12;  MUt.T,8: 
1  Tim.  i,  b;  2  Tim.  ii,  %t),  an  upright  and  lighteoug 
bun<Ren.xxAO;  >^.xi,i;  UxviU,Ti;  d,S),aain- 
^heart  (Eph.v,6;  C<>Liii,£2),a  fuons  and  pwd  hcan 
(Luke  viii,l&),  a  lowly  heart  (Matt.  xi,i9),etc  tn  all 
these  placet  it  wnukl  be  difficult  to  Incioducc  1!}t)l  or 

(2)  We  must  also  obwrre  that  the  oriRuud  dirine  rule 
of  coiHliict  for  man  waa  imjdantod  in  his  heart,  and  there- 
fore the  heart  is  the  seal  of  the  miviiiriiiic,  or  eomfimw, 
which  has  a  roiuioii  to  proclaim  that  rule  (Rora.  ii,  16). 
All  aubeequent  divine  teveltttiona  were  «l«n  direcleii  to 
the  heart  (Dear,  vi,  S);  ao  the  law  demands  that  Cod 
■bouU  be  bved  with  the  whole  heart,  and  then,  as  though 
by  radiation  tmm  this  centre,  with  the  whole  bduI  (comp. 
DeuL  xi,18;  Piia.cxix,  li.etc).  The  tcachins  o[wi»- 
dora  also  enters  the  heart,  and  (ram  thence  ipreads  ita 
healing  and  liviMng  influence  through  the  whole  organ- 
ism (Pror.  >v,  21-23).  Tlie  prophetic  coiuolationa  miut 
■peak  to  the  heart  (!««,  Jtl,  2),  in  contradistinction  from 
nich  consolaliona  as  da  not  reach  the  bottom  ofhuman 
nature;  thus  also,  in  Hatl.  xiii,  9;  Lake  viii,  15,  we  flml 
the  heart  dracribed  aa  the  i^und  on  which  (he  seed  of 
tlie  divine  Word  ia  to  be  sowed.  That  which  becomes 
aaBimilated  lo  the  heart  constitutes  the  ^ijaavpii:  r$f 
tapliat  (MalL  xii.3S).  Diis,  however,  may  itot  only 
be  iya^uf,  but  also  n-aviipu; ;  for  the  human  heart  is 
not  only  a  recipient  of  divine  principles  of  life,  but  also 

(S)  In  oppositioii  to  the  siipeificial  doctrine  i 
makes  man  in  regard  to  morals  an  indifferent  being,  Scrip- 
tare  presents  to  ua  tbe  doctrine  of  the  natorsl  wicked- 
ueM  of  the  human  heart,  the  3>  -^x;^  (Gen.  viii,2l),ar, 
more  completely,  'I'X^  3?  piscina  (vi,  6;  eompare  1 
Chn)n.xxviii,9),and  eonsicleraun  as  having  penetrated 
the  centre  of  life,  from  whence  it  contaminates  its  irhol< 
coune.  "  How  can  j'e,  being  evil,  qicak  good  things ' 
for  out  of  the  abuiHlaiice  of  (he  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
elh"  (Matt.  :ui,  B4;  comp.  Eccles.  viii,  11 ;  Paa.  Ixxlii, 
7) ;  and  those  tilings  which  come  out  of  the  heart  defile 
the  man  (Matl.  xv,  18).  The  heart  is  described  aa"de- 
Ceilful  (or,  more  properly,  3p?,  crooiH?,  the  opposite  of 
laj^,  Mtraigif)  above  all  (hings,  and  desperately  wick- 
ed""(D13»)  (Jer.  xvii,9);  so  that  God  alone  can  thor- 
oagbly  sound  the  depths  of  its  wickedness  (compare  1 
Johniii,20>.  Hence  the  prayer  in  Psa.  cxxxix,  28.  In 
this  natural  state  of  unsusceptiUlily  for  good  the  heart 
is  called  uncircumcised,!i'^S  (Namb.xxvi,41;  compare 
Deut.  X,  IG;  Ezek.  xliv,  9).  Man,  IHghlened  at  the 
manifestation  of  diiinc  holiness,  may  take  within  him- 
self the  resolution  of  fuUUling  the  divine  cominands 
(Deut.  V,  21)  1  yet  the  divine  voice  complains  (v,  29), 
"Oh  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them  that  they 
would  fear  me  I"  etc  Therefore  the  whole  Revelation  has 
for  its  object  to  change  the  heart  of  man ;  andilswhole 
aim  ia  liidestrDy,by  virtue  of  ita  divine  dBcacy.ihe  un- 
■uBceptilriUty  ("  stu;udit«s,  qua  centrum  animc  liborot," 
as  Sods  expresses  it,  p.  1(^)  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
heart,  and  to  substilulc  for  tliem  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
heart  (.ler.  xxxii,  40),  so  that  the  law  may  be  admitied 
(Jer.  xxxi,  33).  This  is  the  effect  of  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  workings,  as  shown  in  (he  O.T.. 
point  to  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  in  redemption 
(Etelt.icxxvi,26  sq.;  xi,  19).  transforming  the  prophets 
'.Eto  new  creatures  by  means  of  a  change  of  heart  (1 
Sam.  It,  6, 9},  and  implanting  a  willingness  <o  obey  God's 
iaw  in  (he  laous  (Paa.  Ii,  12-14). 

(4)  On  tbe  part  of  man,  the  process  of  salvation  begins 
in  the  heart  by  the  faith  awakened  by  the  testimony  of 
revelation ;  which,  as  giving  a  new  direction  lo  (he  inner 
life,  belongs  entirely  to  the  qihere  of  the  heart,  and  ia  de- 
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scribed  as  a  ftatcning  (acenrding  to  the  original  mean 

iog  of  '^SBtn),  a  strengthening  (^'■nKn,  Fsa.  xxvii, 
14;  xxxi,  24),  a  supporting  of  the  heart  (comp.  partic- 
ularly Fn.  exii,  7)  on  the  gnrind  which  is  God  him- 

"  lie  3=>  Ita  (Paa.  Ixxiii,  26).  The  N.  T.  aaj-s  ia 
tbe  same  maimeii  Kaplif  invrtiitrai  (Rom.  x,  9, 10), 
rianviiy  ii  oXijc  rqc  jrap^iac;  faith  is  a  /ii)  fuiwpi- 
cradoi  iv  teaplif  (Hark  xxi,  23).  God  purifies  the 
heart  by  faith  in  Chiiat  (Acta  xv,  9),  for  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  atonement  the  heart  is  rid  of  the 
'  '  conscience  (HeUx,  22;  compare  IJohn  iii,  19-21), 
the  love  of  God  is  ahed  in  it  by  the  tlnly  tlboM 
(Rom.v,  5).  The  same  s(>irit  also  seals  in  (he  heart 
the  assurance  of  b^ng  a  child  of  God  (2  Cor.  i,  22) ;  the 
heart  becomes  tbe  abode  of  Christ  (Eph.  (ii,  16),  ia  piv 
served  in  Christ  (CoL  iii,  16;  FhiL  iv,7),  aitd  strength- 
ened in  sanctification  (1  Thes.  iii,  13,  etc.). 

When,  on  the  contrary,  mar.  rejects  theteelimony  of 

velation,  the  beart  becomes  hardened,  turns  to  stone 
(ndpn,  Psa.xcvi,8;  Prov.  xxviii,  14;  ^51(,2Chron. 
xjti;vi,18;  pjn,  Exod.iv,  21;  183,1  Sam.  vi,  6),  for 
which  we  find  it  also  aaid  that  the  heiSTt  is  shut  (Isa. 
xliv,  18).  made  fst  ({sa.  vi,  10 ;  compare  Psa.  cxix.  TO). 
In  the  N.  Test,  we  find  wupvoit  ropiiai  (Hark  iii,  b ; 
Eph.  iv,  18);  BKk^poKapiia  (MatL  xix,  8,  etc).  Tlie 
most  important  panage  in  tliia  respect  ia  Isa.  vt,  10, 
where  we  find  it  particularly  stated  how  (he  unauBCepti- 
blc  heart  renders  one  unable  (n  we  (he  worlc  of  God,  to 
hear  his  Word,  and  how  this  inability  reacts  ou  the 
bcarr.  anrt  renders  its  state  incurable 

8.  Finally,  the  question  of  the  portion  (he  heart,  as 
centre  of  the  spiriioal  life  of  the  soul,  holds  in  regard  (o 
the  heart,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  orjranic  (phys- 
ical) life,canno(  be  fully  treated  except  in  ■  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  body  and  snul  in 
genersL  We  will  only  remark  here  (hat  the  Scripturee 
not  only  draw  a  parallel  between  the  body  and  the  aoul, 
by  1-irtue  of  which  the  bodily  actions  are  considered  aa 
symbols  of  the  spiritual,  but  also  establish  the  poeirion 
that  (he  soul,  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  personality,  ia 
the  same  which  directs  also  the  life  and  actions;  and 
thus  the  bodily  organs,  in  their  higher  functions,  become 
iu  adjuncts.  Now,  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
emotions  and  sufferings  affect  the  phi'ucal  economv — 
for  example,  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  affected 
by  them— no  one  will  consider  it  a  mere  figure  ofspccth 
when  the  Psalmist  says, "  My  heart  was  hot  within  mc" 
(Psa.  xxxix,  8),  or  Jeremiah  apeaks  of  "a  buniin);  lire 
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But  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  special  al 
Biblical  anthrepulogy,  namely,  the  specific  ntation  the 
Bible  es(abliBheBbe(weeneenain  parts  of  the  bodily  or- 
ganism and  panicuUr  actions  (we  what  Delliisch,  Bib- 
lical  Ptydvlasy,  §  12.  IS,  deduces  from  the  Biblical  sig- 
niScation  of  the  Cisri^,  tbe'iVri',  theMrfiHyf),  and  (hen 
the  part  attributed  to  the  heart  in  knowledge  and  wilL 
conadered  aside  from  (he  head  and  brain.  It  ia  well 
known  that  all  antiquity  agivrd  with  (he  Biblical  views 
in  these  respects.  In  regard  lo  Homer's  doctrine,  see 
NHgelabach's/Zomn-.  rii«<l<^,p.3S2s(|.  We  may  also 
on  this  pobil  recall  (he  expressions  cordalui.  recordari, 
iwoiT,  trfori,  etc.  (see  especially  Cicero,  TVsr.  i,  9,  18. 
and  Plato,  PAanf.  c.  46,  and  the  eommenta[on  on  these 
passages).  Aa  Delitzsch  correctly  observes,  the  spiritu- 
al signification  of  the  heart  cannot  be  traced  back  lo  it 
ftrim  the  nurf.  fact  of  its  being  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation.  The  manner  in  which  that  writer  has  made 
use  of  the  phenomena  of  somnsmbulifm  tft  explain  this 
is  deserving  of  due  notice,  yel  phyoology  has  thus  bi 
been  unable  to  throw  any  li|[ht  on  (he  su^ect — Oehkr, 
in  Henog,  Reat^Kinj/kiop.  vi,  ]  6  sq. 

4.  The  heart  enpresMS  (he  mid<Ue  of  anything :  "Tyn 
is  in  the  heart,"  in  the  midM,  "of  (he  sea"  (Eliek.  xxvii, 
i).  "We  will  not  l^ar,  (hough  (he  mountains  be  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  (he  sea"  (Psa.  xlvi,  2).  "A*  Jo- 
nah was  thne  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
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Ml)', »  ihin  the  Son  of  nuD  be  tbl«a  d«ri  ind  three 
Hgbu  in  Che  heart  of  the  eanb"  (Malt,  x^  40).  Mo- 
IB,  "p— ^i"g  to  Che  lanelito,  ufi, "  And  the  muuiitaiD 
burnt  with  in,  unlu  the  hwt  of  hearcn;"  the  ttUDe 
KH  M  high  ■■  the  ckxiil*. 

Ti>  -HT  in  ooeV  hem"  is  ■  Hebrew  expreaaion  tot 
lUtiv(ha.x,6i  xiv,  1).     See  Soui. 

i.  Of  ifwdal  nligioia  importaiue  are  the  fulloving 
pnnica]  otia  of  the  imrd : 

Hartkttm  afhrnri  ia  ^  that  UMAib  in  vhich  a  uAner  is 
iadioed  la  and  actnally  goe*  on  in  rebellion  againac 
God.  Thb  Kate  evidencea  itaelf  by  light  riewi  oT  the 
vvi]  «f  ■□  \  partial  ackaowiedgment  and  confHflion  of 
it;  ftfquoil  conuninion  uf  it;  pride  and  conceit;  jn- 
palilDde;  itncDOcem  about  the  Word  and  onlinancee 
•flfOd;  inattentioa  to  divine  pTovidencea ;  ttifiing  con- 
ndiiaaorainadtncei  ahnnning  reproof;  preeumptioo, 
avl  gottil  Ignonoce  of  divine  thinfta." 

Kvpmg  Ck*  ktari  ii  "a  dulj'  enjoined  in  the  unnl 
Smfbaf.  It  eouDsts  safs  Fbrel,  in  the  diligent 
■id  (oMaot  >Be  and  impntvement  of  all  holy  meang 
■■d  dMia  to  preaerve  the  loul  from  nn,  and  maintain 
eoBmnioa  with  God;  and  Ihia,  he  property  obaerre*, 
Mffnan  a  prevkw*  work  of  Hnrtification,  which  hath 
■R  Um  heart  tight  by  giving  it  a  new  bent  and  incli- 
aaiim.  l.It  includea  frequent  obaerration  of  the  fraine 
tf  the  heart  (I'm.  liixvii,G).  a.  Deep  humiliation  for 
ban  eiila  and  diionlers  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  26).  8.  Ear- 
M«  mpplication  foe  heart  purifying  and  rectifying 
live  (Haa.  xix,  11).  4.  A  nmalant  holy  Jealousy  over 
wr  heart!  (Prov.  airii,  1-1).  S.  It  includes  the  realiz- 
ing of  God'i  pmence  with  as,  and  aelting  him  before 
i»(ha.xvi,B;  Geiuxrii,  1).  This  is,  I.  The  hardest 
mrk;  heart  work  is  hanl  work  indeed.  2.  Conslaiil 
*wk  {Eiod.  xvU,  12).  3.  The  moat  important  work 
(Pmr.  uiii,  H).  Tku  it  a  datf  vkitk  thoald  he  <a- 
ImMiB  if  VI  omMtr  il  in  comieetion  rilk,  1.  The  honor 
rf  God  (Isa.  Ixvi,  3).  2.  The  uncerity  of  our  profession 
(i  Ring!  X,  81 ;  Euk.  xxxil,  31,  SI).  S.  The  beauty 
er«ircuavenialiDn{PrDr.xii,W;  Pm.x1v,1).  4.  The 
eanTart  of  our  souls  (3  Coi.  xiii,  5).  A.  The  improve- 
n«nt  of  our  grMea  (Pia.  Ixiii,  6, 6).  6.  The  stability  of 
oar  BDoh  ia  the  hour  of  temptation  (1  Car.  xvi,  13). 
Tie  HsiMs  (■  itUct  re  itould  more  particularly  ketp 
•■r  intra  arr,  I.  The  time  of  onr  prosperily  {Dtul.  vi, 
in.  Ii).  2.  Under  afilietions  (Heh,  vii,  B,  G).  ;i.  The 
tiaip  of  Sion's  trouhles  (Pea.  ilvi,  t,  4).  4.  In  the  lime 
•f  cnat  and  threatening  danger  (Isa.  xxri,  30,  Sl\  b. 
radrr  gmt  wants  (PhiL  iv,  B,  7).  fi.  In  the  Ume  of 
Italy  (Lev.  n,  9).  7.  Under  injuriee  receired  (Rom.  lii, 
r.Mc).  M.  In  the  critical  hour  of  lemptalion  (MalL 
uri,  41).  9.  Under  dark  and  doubting  seasons  (llcb. 
lii, « ;  Isa.  1,  l«).  10,  In  time  of  opposition  and  auF- 
(Hiog  (I  Pet.  ir,  13,  13).  11.  The  time  of  aickneas 
am  death  (Jer.  xlix,  11>  Tht  m«nu  la  be  matU  fas 
e<«  tfrp  our  hearU  are,  1.  WaichfulneM  (Hark  xiii, 
•Tl.  J.  Examination  (Prov.  iv,36).  8.  Praver  (Luke 
iTiii,  !>.  4.  Kcading  God'a  Word  (John  v,  39).  b. 
Impendence  oo  Hiviiie  graee  (Psa.  1; 
navel.  On  KtrpB^lie  Ueailf  Jamit 

Hokrtb  IB  tha  Rptesentative  in  the  Eng.Venion  of 
Mvoal  Hebbwonl*.  nx,  onl  (Sept.  ^<ipa,  Volg.  nrv- 
lai.  a  lance  pot,  like  a  brazier  (Resenius,  T/ih.  p.  09),  a 
tonMt /mrmatr  in  which  Are  was  kepi  in  the  king'a 
"Bter  apartment  (Jer,  xxxvi.  S2,  38).  At  the  present 
day  the  Orienlal*  anmetimes  make  use  of  such  Moves  in- 
Md  offinplBcca  tor  wanning  rooms;  Ihey  are  called 
■a  Pniiian  and  Turkish  lanmr.  They  have'lhe  form  of 
i  kqct  pitcher,  and  ai*  placed  in  a  cavity  sunk  in  (he 
■iddle  of  the  afaitment.  When  the  fire  ha>  done 
taminic  a  frame  like  a  table  is  placed  over  the  pot.  and 
tbe  whulc  is  then  ooveied  with  a  carpet ;  and  those  whii 
■nh  to  warn  theouclves  sit  upon  the  fknr,  and  ihru»I 
Ihrir  fcet  and  lega,  and  even  the  lower  put  of  their 
bodies  wdeT  the  carpet,     ^1^3,  iydr',  a  Hre-pan  of 
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■ntall  buM  for  holding  Hre  (Zech.  xii,  6 ;  elaewbera  tat 
roasting  in,  1  8am.  ii,  14;  ot  generally  fur  wathing, 
"laver,"  Exod.  xxx,  18,  etc),  'ipi'3,  moiiii',  a  tmrw 
t>ur  (as  Tendered  in  Isa.  xxiii,  14),  hence  t,  fagot  as 
fuel  ("hearth,"  Pia.  cii,  i);  and  from  the  same  root 
^p^,  gaiid'  (literally  iMdlnJ),  a  burning  mass  upon  a 
hearth  (laa.  xxx,  14).  The  Ueb.  word  niu,  uggolh'; 
Sept.  IfKpufioi,  lefeni  to  cakes  baked  in  the  ashea 
(Gen.  xviii,  6).  Theae  okea  serve  in  the  East  at  tbe 
present  day  (or  ordinary  food,  especially  upon  joymcya 
and  in  haste.  By  the  heanh  we  are  to  understand, 
according  to  the  present  uuge  in  the  East,  that  ■  Are  ia 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  when  the  bread  is 
ready  for  baking,  a  comer  of  the  hearth  is  swept,  the 
bread  is  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashes  and  em< 
hers;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  thpy  lum  it.    Sumetimea 

Gr.  rqyafDv),  which  are  moat  common  in  I'ersia  and 
among  the  nomadic  tribe*,  as  being  the  easieet  way  of 
baking  and  done  with  the  least  expense,  for  the  bread 
is  extremely  thin  and  soon  prepared.  See  Bkead. 
Thia  iron  plate  ia  either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  leg* 
above  the  venel  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  foims  tlie 
oven.  See  Ovbn.  (Burckhardl,  A'dCh  oh  Bfd.  i,  68) 
P.  della  Valle,  Yiaggi,  i,  436;  Harmer,  Obf.  i,  477,  and 
note;  Raowolfl;  TVnreb,  ap.  Ray,  ii,  16i);  Shaw,  Trae- 
rKp.3SI;  Niebuhr,  AwT.  dEr^ruUir,  p.43;  Schleua- 
ner,  Ltx.  Vel.  Tal.  a.  V,  Ti)yavov,  Gescnius,  ■.  v.  nj5, 
p.  097).     SmFire.  ^ 

He-Au,  "litn,  dutBt&r'  (Gen.  xii,  ISi  etsewheie 
simply  "ass"),  the  general  designation  of  the  donkey 
(Exod.  xiii,  id,  etc.)  for  carrying  burdens  (Exod.  xiii, 
3C)  and  ploughing  (laa.  x:oi,  34),  being  regarded  as  a 
patient  (lien,  xlix,  14)  and  contented  animal  for  riding 
in  time  of  peace  (2  Sam.  idx,  !17 ;  Zecb.ix,9);  different 
from  the  proud  (Ecdes.  x,  9)  and  warhke  home  (Isa.  xx, 
16).  As  a  beast  of  burden,  it  was  eslen  only  in  tinua 
of  famine  (3  Kings  vi,  35).    See  Asa's  Heaii. 

The  piohibition  of  the  use  of  hones  In  Israel  caused 
the  asi  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  it  hidds  in 
our  times.  It  was,  at  leait  down  to  the  daya  of  Solo- 
mon, the  principal  beast  of  burden.  But  we  must  not 
attribute  this  election  wholly  to  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  the  hone,  for  in  Western  Asia  the  an  is  still  largely 
used  for  the  saddle.  1'hough  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
horse,  he  is  still,  in  bis  natii-e  regions,  a  veiy  superior 
animal  to  tbe  poor,  weather-beaten,  stunted,  half-slarred 
beast  of  our  commons.  Chardin  and  others  describe  the 
Arabian  ass  as  a  really  elegant  creature.  The  eoat  is 
smooth  and  clean,  the  carriage  is  erect  and  proud;  the 
limbs  are  clean,  weU-formed,  and  muscular,  and  are  wcH 
thrown  out  in  walking  or  galloping.  Asses  of  this  Arab 
breed  ate  used  exclusively  for  the  saddle,  and  are  im- 
ported into  Syria  and  Persia,  where  they  are  highly 
valued,  especially  by  the  mnlhiht  or  lawyers,  the  abeika 

classes.  They  ore  fed  and  dressed  with  the  same  cat« 
as  horses,  the  head-gear  is  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
Bddle  is  covered  with  a  tine  carpet.  They  are  active, 
spirited,  and  yet  snfflciently  docile.  Other  breeds  tm 
equally  useful  in  the  more  humble  labors  of  fdoughing 
and  carrying  burdens.  White  asses,  distinguished  not 
only  by  their  color,  but  by  their  stature  and  symlnetrr, 
ore  frequently  seen  in  Western  Asia,  and  are  always 
more  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  more  ordinary  hue. 
The  editor' of  the  Pietartal  BibU  says  that  these  "mn 
usually  in  every  respect  ttie  finest  of  their  species,  and 
their  owners  certainly  take  more  pride  in  them  tlian  in 
any  other  of  their  asses.  Tlipy  tell  at  a  much  higho' 
price ;  and  those  hackney  aw-men  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood  by  hiring  out  their  asses  to  persons  who  want  a 
ride,  always  expect  better  lay  for  the  while  ass  than 
for  any  uf  the  others."  After  describing  their  man 
highly  (miamentod  trapping,  he  observes,  "  But,  above 
all,  their  white  hides  are  fanlasticallf  streaked  and  vot- 
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led  with  the  red  stiina  of  the  hennk  pUnI,  >  UriionHii 
kind  oronuunent  which  the  Weeteni  Asialica 
ofapldvine  to  their  own  beards,  and  to  the  mi 
UUa  of  their  white  horaw."    See  Horse. 

The  tsDMitution  of  the  ua  ia  rormed  for  ■  drr,  rasped 
Kgion,  a  locky  wUdemeea,  Ita  hoofa  are  long,  huUow 
beiieilti,  with  very  ilmrji  edges,  ■  pwuliarity  which 
makes  it  sure-fuotHl  in  aiceiidiiiK  and  descending  ateep 
mountun  passes,  where  the  Hat  hoof  of  the  horse  would 
be  insecure.  It  prefera  BromMiic,  diy,  prickly  herbs  to 
the  moel  succulent  and  tender  gius;  is  fond  o(  rolling 
ia  the  dry  dust^  suffera  but  little  from  thirst  or  heat; 
drinks  seldom  and  little ;  and  seems  [n  have  no  seneiljle 
penpiralion,  its  akin  being  hard,  tough,  and  inseUHlive. 
All  these  eharactere  suit  the  arid,  locky  wildemeases  of 
Petaia  and  Weatem  Asia,  the  native  country  of  thia  val- 
otiM  animaL    See  Asa. 

Hamt  (usually  Bh,  cAAa,  nun,  ehammalt',  or  n'CtI, 
ctmaA'),  beaidea  Ita  ordinary  meaning,  haa  several  pc 
collar  uses  in  Scripture.  In  [sa.  xUx,  10,  and  Ri 
16,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  burning  wind  of  tl: 
crt,  the  tiinoom  or  i anur',  described  by  traveUeta  as  ex- 
ceedingly pestilential  and  fittaL  II  is  highly  probable 
that  thii  was  the  instrument  wilh  which  God  destroyed 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  <2  Kings  xix,  7,  Sb).  Its  ef- 
fects are  eiidenlly  alluded  lo  in  Pss.  ciii,  15,  IB,  and  in 
Jer.  iv,  1 1 .  Thevenot  menliuna  such  a  wind,  which  in 
1658  suffocated  20,000  men  in  one  night,  and  another 
which  in  I65d  suifucaled  4<)00  persona.     It 

the  image  of  "  cum  hlasied  before  it  be  grown  up,"  used 
in  2  Kings  xix,  36.  It«  effect  ia  not  only  to  render  the 
air  extremely  hot  and  scorching,  but  lo  (ill  it  wilh  poi- 
•ODOUB  and  BuSbcaCing  vapors.  The  nteet  violent  storms 
that  JudKa  was  subject  to  came  from  the  deaerts  of 
Arabia.  "Out  of  the  fOU'A  comeththe  whiriwind,"  aaya 
Job  (xxjEvii,  9) ;  "And  there  came  a  great  wind  from 
Ue  KUdenKH"  <Job  i,  19).  Zech.  ix,  U:  "And  Jeho- 
vah shall  appear  over  them,  and  his  arrow  shall  go  forth 
as  the  lightning;  and  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  sound  the 
Crumpet,  and  shall  march  in  the  whirlwinds  of  (AeJ 
The9l9t  Psalm,  which  speaks  of  divine  pmtectif 
scribes  the  plague  as  arrows,  and  in  those  winda  there 
are  olMcrved  flashes  of  fire.  In  Ifumb.iiiii,6,  the  place 
in  which  llie  iilague  wss  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  ia 
for  that  reason  odled  Tabrnii,  i.  e.  a  burning.  A  plague 
ia  called  ^3^],  drin-',  aa  a  desen  ia  odled  "^a^p, 
bar',  because  those  winda  came  from  the  desert,  an 
real  plagues.  This  llol  triml,  when  used  as  a  symbol, 
aignifles  the  Are  of  pmealvm,  or  eb«  some  prodigioas 
wars  which  destroy  men.    For  icmd  signiAei 
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aeordioiff  htat  ngnifles  persecutiofl  and  dettntdiont     8a 

'  1  Matt,  xiii,  6,  il,  and  Luke  viii,  6-13,  Afof  is  tribula- 
ion,  temptation,  or  persecution;  and  in  1  Pet  iv,  li, 
KiwtNjr  lends  to  lempCation.  A  gentle  heat  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  Oriental  inlerpielen,  signifies  the  lavor 
'  bounty  of  the  prince;  but  great  heat  denotes  pun- 
lehmenL  Heitce  the  burning  of  the  heai-ens  is  ■  par- 
ent explained  in  iivy  (iii,  5)  of  slaughter.  Thus  in 
■aa.  cxxi,  6 :  "  The  sun  shall  not  smile  thee  by  day,  not 
he  iDoonby  night,"  is  in  the  next  place  explained  thus: 
Jehovah  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil;  heahallpre- 
erve  thy  aoid."    See  fins:. 

Hoath  p71S,  arar',  Jer.  xvii,6;  SepL  dypioiivpi- 
t^fVoig,  myrica;  or  ISi^S,  oro;r',Jer.  xlTiii,6;  ScpL 
oi'OC  a^piof,  perh,  by  reading  Til?,  a  wild  ass;  Vulg. 
a^friea)  has  been  variously  Iimnslated,  aa  a^rrvri,  fawut' 
•in,  which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind; 
rttama,  that  is.  the  broom ;  and  also,  as  in  the  French 
'  ~  "  h  versions,  iniHrp,  ktalli,  which  is,  perhaps 
icorrect  of  all,  Ihough  HasselquisI  mentions 
finding  healh  near  Jericho,  in  Syria.  Oeseniua,  how- 
rendcn  it  ruiiu  in  the  latter  of  the  above  pas- 

^i,  18).  As  far  as  the  context  is  concerned,  some 
of  the  plants  named,  as  Ihe  rrlaiii  and  rosurut,  would 
answer  very  well  [see  Tamarisk];  but  Ihe  Arsbio 
name,  aror,  is  applied  to  a  tolatly  different  plant,  a  ape- 
cits  of  juniper,  as  has  been  d^ly  shown  by  Cdbiua 
(/litrobol.  ii,  195),  who  stales  that  Arias  Uontanus  is 
the  only  one  who  has  so  translated  the  Hebrew  in  the 
first  of  the  paasages  in  question  (Jer.  xvii, G);  "Fur  he 
shall  be  like  the  hrnlh  in  the  deseri,  and  shall  not  sea 
when  good  cometh,but  shall  inhabit  Ihe  parched  jlaces 
in  Ihe  wildemesi^  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.' 
Both  the  HebL  words  are  Iram  the  root  *^^7,  "lo  be 
laM,"  in  alluoon  lo  the  han  nature  of  Ihe  locks  on 
which  Ihe  Juniper  olUn  grows  (comp.I^a.cii,lT,r^CCI 

'';??0'"''"P"y"  "'"'*'*"''■"•*•''" '''■''^)-  '**" 
eral  species  of  Juniper  are  no  doubt  found  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  See  Ckdar;  Ji^nit^r.  Dr.  Robinson  met 
wilh  some  in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to  wady  lluaa, 
near  the  romantic  pass  of  Komela :  "On  Ihe  iwks  above 
we  found  the  junipcr-lree,  Arabic  or'ar;  ilsbrmeahave 
Ihe  appearance  and  lasle  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  Thne 
trees  were  ten  or  fiDeen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon 
the  rocks  even  lo  the  summils  of  the  cliffs  and  needles" 
(£iU:ArtenrcjU<,ii,606).  In  proceeding  S.E.  he  Mates-. 
"Large  trees  of  Ihe  Juniper  become  quite  common  in 
Ihe  wadys  and  on  the  rocka,"  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  situstHHii  by  other  travellers,  and  ia  no  douba 
common  eiimigh,  particularly  in  wild,  uncultiviied,  and 
often  inaccessible  siiuaiions,  and  is  thus  suitable  to 
Jer.  xlviii,6;  "Flee,  save  your  Uvea,  and  be  like  Iha 
htali  in  ihe  wilUemesf."  Thia  appears  lo  be  ihe  Ja- 
oiprrki  Saban,  or  ssvin,  wilh  smalt  scale-like  leaves, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and  «hich  ia  d/^ 
acribed  as  being  a  gloomy-lookingsbuah  inhabiting  the 
most  sterile  soil  (see  £ii^li  Cselop.  A'.//ur.iii,Sll);  a 
character  which  ia  obviously  well  atiiled  to  ibe  nakrd  or 
doHlule  tree  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  RosemnDlIei'a 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  ia  alao  adopl«d 
by  Maurer,"quidestitDltis  veisa1ur''(Srh)£.(i(f  Jfr.nvii, 
6),ia  very  uosalisfaclury.  Not  lo  mention  the  lasHom 
of  the  comparison,  it  ia  evidently  contradicted  by  the  an- 
litheuB  in  ver.  8 :  "  Cursed  is  he  that  truHeih  in  man 
...  he  shall  be  like  the  Juniper  that  grows  on  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  desert:  Blecsed  ia  the  nuui  Ihat  truateth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tiee  pknted  by  Ihe  wa- 
ters." The  contrast  between  the  ahrub  of  the  arid  dea- 
ert  and  Ihe  tree  growing  by  the  waters  ia  very  striking ; 
but  Roeenmtlller's  inlerprelalion  ^ipean  lo  us  to  spoil 
Ihe  whole.  Even  more  unaalisbcloiy  is  Michaclia 
(Supp.  I^r.  /Ifb.  p.  I9T0,  who  thinks  "  Guinea- hena" 
(ABnurfd  n'Uagrii)  are  inlended!  Geseniua  (7»«».  p. 
IU7S  4)  undftstandi  thcK  two  Ueb.  letm*  to  decota 
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n*):l«t 
criptnnd  pM«ea  U 
■at  tree  a  iawoded,  which  evpUoitioa, 
Ika  nactjanortheijapcuid  Vulgate,  uiil  olthc  noil- 
■B  DH  of  ■  kilutrEd  Anbie  wold. — Smith.  Mudem 
tBTcflro  da  not  mcntioo  the  ipacicl ;  but  UuiM  which 
Ian  bcoi  numd  **  grawing  in  PdtMine  ue  the  Phae~ 
■ii—  jonipn,  the  dnumoa  aaviD,  and  the  bmvn-ber- 
ndjooipa.  The  fiiW  of  these  i«  ■  nee  of  about  twen- 
Ei  feet  high,  grawing  wiLh  its  bruchc*  in  a  pyramiiUJ 
torn.  KcaenmUlla  aiuea  that  "Fonkal  fuund  it  fn- 
.  The  caravans 
The  "peciea  best  known  in  America  are 
Ed  cedar  (Jim.  yirgimioui)  and  the  Der- 
im  which  Che  wood  of  lead-pendlg  is  man- 
Thej  an  hare  lon^,  luunnr,  prickly  leavea, 
nd  bear  a  aiifl,  pulpy  berrr,  rrom  which  a 
«1  u  extjacted.  The  wood  is  light,  highly 
nrj  danUe.     Sec  Ji'MPca. 

Ha«th.  Aaa,  a  Uethodtat  Epiacopil  nuniater,  was 
'  na[UilliidalcN.Y„JatySI,]T76.   Hia 
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le  Rot,  K.  Garretlson  (q.  v.).  He 
brxnto  preach  tn  1797  on  Cambridge  Omiit,  M.  fork, 
Halir  Iho  (linctiDn  of  the  Rev.  SylrCBler  Hutchinson. 
Ii  1798  he  waa  MatiDned  at  Pomf^  Conik,  with  Dan- 
id  Uarander.  In  1799  he  waa  sent  Ui  the  province  of 
Maiae.  and  itatiDned  on  the  Kmncbec  Circuit,  enibnt- 
daic  ill  the  lOTiiory  fimn  Waterritte  to  the  Canada  line, 
■akuiit  oon  than  two  hundred  milfa  travel  to  reach 
d  (he  appmntiDenta.  In  1800  ronland  was  his  Held  of 
bberi  lOOl,  ReadSeld  ;  1803,  Falmonth  ;  1801-a,  Scar- 
bm'j  Id  IW)6  he  located  in  consequence  of  bodily  in- 
fiBitira.  In  IHIH  he  re-eniereil  the  Iravelinff  connec- 
tiso,  and  «M  apfioinled  pftaiding  ehlet  of  I^rllanil  dis- 
Iriei, which  poaiiioD  he  occupinl  fur  thrae  yearsi  ISai, 
Scartufu':  l&ti,  Kennebec;  in  1823  he  again  located, 
ml  rtmovHl  ut  llonmouth,  Me. ;  in  1827  he  n-cntcml 
the  mvelliiig  ministry  afcain,  and  held  an  cOtetive  re- 
Unn  to  the  ConlereDCC  Hlteen  yean.  In  IMS  he  be- 
came •apcrananale,  and  this  lelalion  continued  until 
Sc|il.  1, 1860.  when  he  died  in  peace.  As  ■  pru 
hi  was  BotfM  in  dociriDe.  dear  in  expoation,  aimple  yet 
bnsUe  in  UloMfalion,  and  jmpnaeive  ia  ddireiy. — Zi- 
mi  HtraU,  Oct.  5, 1860. 

H—tbCOte,  Ralfii,  D.D,,  an  English  divin«,  _ 
hn  m  ITSI.and  died  May  28, 1T9S.  He  wai  eilocateil 
«  Jeid*  College,  Cambridge ;  look  nrdeiB,  and  in  IT4f 
n  made  vicar  of  Barkby,  near  Leiceater;  assialanl 
piacher  of  Ijnniln's  Inn  in  1763;  succeeded  hia  fathci 
ssTicaraf  Skb>-  in  176S;  became  rector  of  Sawlrj-all- 
Sota.  Hantingilomhiie,  in  1766 ;  a  prebend  in  the  eol- 
hgial*  church  in  Southwell  in  1768;  and  in  1788  vicar^ 
(Bfnl  oTSmihwell  Church.  Beudea  woriu  on  other 
a*Jm».  he  wrote  Cunarj  A  mmndreriioiu  upon  Iht  Mid- 
*«  mux  Ctmtrarrr^  mgnrml  (176S)  -.—Rtmarla  apem 
Lr.Ctafwum'i  Chargt  (1752)  :_f>rtn-  to  Rrv.  T.  Fnlhrr- 
fB  11758)  :-«*rtC*  of  I^rd  Boli^slmM,  PhiioKpig 
H:tt,»n,):~TJir  Utr  of  Staim  aarrtrd  m  MoUm  nf 
MvW*(17^8toi  and  a  defence  ofthe  same,  in  !7fi6, 
*™)  :_/>uciwnr  on  Ike  BrvKj  of  God,  agaiiut  A  iKtiili, 
in  an  Srrwnmt  (being  the  only  onea  of  his  twenti  ' 
'  E  published,  1768,  ito). 
tniclcs  for  the  fint  editj. 
Ike  lirmrral  Bu^nipkical  Dietiotaiy,  and  assisted 
lis  ia  aditinfC  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  published  in 
i:U,  12  Tola.  Sro^Allibone,  Dirt.  ofAutkon,  i  " 
lH,.Vne(;M.0U9.ZM(y.Tiii.!4li  Gaubmaii't  i 
J—.1XT,  lari,lxiL     (J.W.M.) 

Hwttben.  The  Hebrew  wnd  "nt,  gof  (phir. 
Am^.  iKKether  with  its  Greek  equivalent 
Ofc^),  haa  been  smtewhat  arbitrarily  rendered 
*M,~-Eetitile*"  and  "heathen"  in  lheA.V.  It  will 
M  iMenatint;  to  trace  the  manner  In  whicli  a  term,  pii- 
■■rily  and  fintiafly  (jeneiaT  in  its  ugniScalion,  ac- 
^And  ikat  am  reMocied  •anse  whidi  «r«*  afterwanl* 


It  ia  paiallel  with  that 


led  to  it.     Tea  developnien' 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  meaomg  at  any  penoa 
>y  be  taken  as  eignitlcant  of  their  relative  pneilioa 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  political 
.iatenoe,  gSipm  denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the 
worid,  especially  including  the  immediate  deacendania 
orAbraham(Gen.xiiii,18;  compare(iaLiii,l6).  The 
latter,  as  they  grew  in  numlAen  and  importance,  were 
distinguished  in  a  moat  marked  manner  from  the  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  were  luo 
vided  with  a  code  of  Uws  an<l  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  still  more  peculiar.  They  wef« 
essentially  a  separate  people  (Lev.  xx.  13) ;  separalo  in 
habits,  motals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
sepaiale  character  by  denundatione  of  the  moat  terrible 
JudgmenU<Lev.x][vi,14-S«;  Deut.  utviii).  On  thsir 
march  through  the  desert  they  encountered  the  most 
obstinate  resistaiuv  froDi  Amalek,  "  chief  of  the  gdj/aC 
(Numb,  xxiv,  20),  in  whose  sight  llie  deliverance  Irom 
Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi,  ib).  During  the  eon- 
qucsl  of  Canaan,  and  the  Bubeequentwarsafexlenniua- 
»hich  the  Itraeliies  for  aeveial  generations  carried 
^nsl  their  enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Ca- 
naanite^  Amorites,  Hiltites,  Hivitea,  JebusJtes,  Peni- 
lites,  and  (lirgashitea  {Exod.  xxxir,  ii),  together  will) 
the  remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Isael 
(Josh.xxiii,ia;  Judg.iit,l;  Fia. Ixxi-iii. &&), and  teach 
them  war  (Judg.  iii,  i),  received  the  especial  appella- 
lioD  of^iiyui.  With  these  thelsraeliua  were  forbtdden 
to  aMociate  (Josh,  xxiii,  T) :  intermarriages  were  pro- 
hibited (Jwh.xxiii,l2i  1  Kings  xi,  2);  and,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  disobeiUence,  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan was  constantly  kept  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii, 
24,25j  Deut. xviii,  12).  They  are  ever  atsodaled  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  foul  {Kacticea  of  id<d- 
aten  (Lev.  xriii,  xx),  and  thsK  conKituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  aa  gufini,  from  the  worshippers  of  the  one 
God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Nomtk  xv,  41 ;  Deut.xiviii, 
10).  This  distinction  was  maintained  in  its  full  force 
during  the  eariy  timee  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.vii,  38; 
1  Kings  xi,  4-4;  xiv,  ii;  Psa.  cvi,  85).  It  waa  Iram 
among  the  gSgiiii,  the  degrmded  tribes  who  sutimitted  to 
their  arms,  that  the  laneliles  were  pennitled  to  pui- 
cbase  their  bond-aervanta  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45),  and  this 
special  enactment  seems  to  have  hail  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing to  a  national  tradition  the  fuice  and  sanction  of  a 
law  (comp.  Gen.  ixi,  tfi).  In  later  time*  this  regulation 
was  Mrictly  adhere<l  to.  To  the  words  of  Ecdes.  ii,  7, 
"I  bought  men-aervsnls  and  maid-eervanls,"  the  Tar- 
gum  adils,  "  of  the  childten  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  natioDS."  Mot  only  were  the  leiaelitcs  fortud- 
den  to  intermarry  with  these  g/n/im,  but  the  latter  were 
virtually  exclud^  from  the  poMibility  of  becoming  nat- 
uralized. An  Ammonile  or  Uoabite  was  shut  out  from 
the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  tenth  geneia- 
lion  (Deuu  xxiii,  8),  while  an  Edomite  or  Egyptian  waa 
admitted  in  the  third  (verses  7,  8).  The  nceewily  of 
maintaining  a  separaUon  so  broadly  marked  is  ever  mote 
and  mon  manifest  as  we  follow  the  Israelites  throngfa 
their  history,  and  (Jiaer\'e  their  constantly  recurring 
tendency  t«  idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed 
each  other  with  ^  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.ii,  12;  iii,  6-8,  etc.). 

3.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gtiiiKi 
received  by  anticipation  a  siftniRcancc  of  wider  rang* 
than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxi-i,  38,  38;  Deul. 
XXX.  I),  and,  as  the  latter  was  gradually  dc%-elc^ied  dur- 

were  the  surroumling  itations  generally,  with  whom  tba 
Israelites  were  brought  into  contact  by  the  extensioii 
nf  their  commerce,  and  whoae  idobtroui  practices  (h(T 
readily  adopted  (Eiek.  xxiii,  80;  Amos  v,  !C).  Later 
■till,  it  is  appUed  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jertoa- 
lem  (Neh.  v,  8 ;  Psa.  Ixxix,  1,  G.  10),  lo  the  destroyen 
nf  Hoah  (Isa.  xvi,  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jewi  were  scattered  during  the  Captivity 
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(Pti.cii,1T;  jCT,xlvi,28;  Lim.  i,  3,  elt),  the  pnettce 
of  idolitry  »lill  being  Iheir  ch*imeteri«tic  distinction 
<lM.xxxvi,l8:  Jer.  X,  2,3;  «iv,  22).  ThU  «gnilio.. 
tion  il  reuined  tflet  the  return  from  Bibyloii,  though 
U  mw  lued  in  ■  more  limited  Mnn  as  denotins  the 
nixed  race  of  Cdloiiiati  who  wttled  in  Paleuinc  during 
the  Captivity  (N«h.v,  IT),  and  who  are  desmbni  as 
fiHUnng  Jehovah  while  serviiig  their  own  gods  (1  Kings 
xrii,i9-8S:  Em\i,H). 

Tracing  the  syitonjinatu  Itna  iByri  thiDDgh  the 
apocrvphal  wrilinfps  wo  find  that  it  i»  applied  lo  the 
nations  aruund  Palestine  (1  Mace,  i,  II),  includinK  the 
Svriana  and  Philistinea  uf  the  anny  of  UoTBias  (1  ftlacc 
ill,  41 .  ir,  7, 11,  It),  aa  well  as  the  people  of  Ptclemais, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon  (I  Mace,  v,  9, 10, 16).  They  were  im- 
«ge-«orshipi;«s  (1  Mace  iii,  *8 ;  Wild,  xv,  IS),  vbooe 
cuUomB  and  fashions  the  Jews  seem  stilt  to  have  had 
•II  unconquerable  propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  trmdiiion  lo  talie  ven- 
geance (1  Hac&ii,6H;  1  Esdr.Tiii.So).  Fotlowing  the 
customs  of  the  ffdi/im  at  this  period  denoted  the  neglect 
or  concealment  of  circumcision  (I  Mace  i,  1 5),  disregard 
ofaacntices,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  i 
fleah  and  meol  olTered  lo  idols  (2  Mace  vi.  C-0, 1 
1,!),  and  adoption  of  ilietireek  national  games  (2  Mace 
Iv,  12,  M).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  hoathenisn 
Mnuigly  contrasted.  The  "barbarous  multitude" 
Mace,  ii,  21  are  oppueed  to  those  who  played  the 
lor  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes  an  eccle- 
uaslical  one  (camp.  Matt,  xviii,  IT).  In  2  Eadr.  iii,  t 
B4,  the  "genles"  are  defined  as  those  "qui  habitant 
uculo"  (comp.  Matt,  ri,  32;  Luke  xii,  30). 

As  the  Greek  intiuence  became  more  cxtenMvely  feU 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Unguoge  wss  generally 
used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became  conveitit' 
tenns,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous  with  a  foreign 
oTanv  nation.  This  is  angularly  evident  in  the  Syriac 
of2MBCCv,9, 10, 13;  comp.  John  vii,  36 ;  I  Cor.  x,  82; 
3  Mace  xi,  2. 

In  the  N.  T,,  again,  we  find  various  ahades  of  mean- 
ing attached  to  llhii).  In  its  nanoweet  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  "  those  of  the  circumciHon"  (Acts  x,  4£ ;  comp. 
Eath.  xiv,  15,  where  dXXiirpioc^dxipiVpijrof),  at  ' 
oontrasted  with  Israel,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Lul 
82),  thus  representing  tlie  Hebrew  O^i*  at  one  stage  of 
its  history.  But,  like  gigm,  it  alto  denotes  the  people 
ofthe  earth  generally  (Acts  xxii,  26 ;  OaLili,  14).  In 
Mstt.  vi,  T,  ifhnieog  is  apjdied  to  an  idoUtei. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethnograph- 
ical lerm,gSyim  had  a  monti  sense  which  must  not  bi 
overlooked.  Ill  Psa.  ix,  6, 15,  IT  (comp.  Eiek.  vii,  3i; 
the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with  T^^t  rdiid',  the 
wicked,  as  distinguished  by  bis  moral  obliquity  (see 
Hupfeldon  Psa.  i,  1);  and  in  veise  IT  the  peopte  Uiua 
desgnateil  are  described  as  "forgetlers  of  God,"  Cliat 
know  not  Jehovah  (Jer.  x,  25).  Again,  in  Psa.  lix,  b, 
it  is  10  some  exleat  commensurate  in  meaning  with 
\1X  '*133, "  iniquitous  Itansgressors;"  and  in  these  pas- 
aages,  as  well  as  in  Psa.  x,  15,  il  has  ■  deeper  signiS- 
cance  than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction,  al- 
though the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  k«t  right  of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  lechnical  definition  ofthe 
word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not  of  univenal 
application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by  Eisenmenger, 
tMdtcbti  jBdmtium,  i,  66>'))  explains  the  ring,  g^  as 
detuning  one  who  is  not  of  Israelitish  lurtb.  This  can 
only  have  reference  to  its  afler  signification ;  in  the  O. 
T.  Ihe  singular  is  never  useil  of  an  iiulividual,  but  is  a 
collective  term,  applieil  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh. 

dHioIes  simidy  ■  body  politic^  AniMher  dUtinclion, 
equally  unsiipportod.  is  maiie  between  DT^l,  ffUgini,  atMi 
CSX,  umnirn,  the  former  being  defined  as  the  nations 
who  hail  served  Israel,  while  Ihe  latter  were  those  who 
had  not  (JaOmi  Chadaih,  fol.  20,  note  20 ;  Eisenmenger. 
i,  667).    Abarbonel,  on  Joel  iii,  %  applies  the  fonner  to 
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both  Christians  and  Turiis,  or  Ishmaelilea,  while  In  A» 
pher  Judiam  (foL  148,  coL  2)  the  Christians  alone  an 
distinguished  by  this  appellation.     Eisenmenger  give* 
e  curious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under  which  a 
Unred.     One  who  kept  Sabbaths  was  judged  do- 
ing of  death  (ii,  206),  and  the  study  of  the  law  WM 
prohibiteJ  to  him  under  Ihe  same  penalty,  but  on  tba 
laiur  pnint  lbs  doclnn  are  at  issue  (ii,  209).    Sea 

8,  In  modem  use,  the  word  hesthen  (pTobably  a  eot> 

|itton  of  ifhiuiic,  c'Aniim,  of  which  it  is  atranstatim; 

derived  from  Kialh,  that  ia,  people  who  live  in  the 
wilderness,  as  pagan  from  pagtit,  a  \'il]age)  it  applied 
'  ins  that  ore  strangers  to  re\-eiled  religion, 
that  is  to  say,  lo  all  except  Christian,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans. It  is  nearly  s;-nonymous  wiih  GmliUt  (q. 
V.)  and  Pagant  (q.  v.).  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  Moslems  were  also  called  heathen ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  one  Ood  from  the  O.  T,  they 
are  not  property  so  called.  On  the  relation  ofthe  he*, 
then  to  Judaism,  see  above,  and  also  the  article  Gen- 
tiles. See  also  Ihe  same  article  (vol.  iii,  p.  789)  for 
their  relation  to  Christianity  at  ils  origin.  We  add  the 
following  statements : 

"The  old  Oriental  forms  of  heathenism,  Ihe  religion 
of  the  Chinese  (Confucius,  about  SfiO  KC.),  the  Rrah- 
minisni,  and  the  later  Buddhism  of  the  Hindoos  (per- 
haps 1000  RQ),  the  religion  of  the  Persians  (Zuroasler, 
700  B.C),  and  the  Egyptians  ('  the  religion  of  enig- 
ma"), have  only  a  temoie  and  indirect  concem  with  the 
inlniduction  of  Christianity.  Ilut  they  form  to  aame 
extent  the  hislorical  basis  of  the  Western  religionsi  and 
the  Persian  dualism,  especially,  was  not  without  influ- 
ence on  Ihe  earlier  secIs  (Ihc  Unostic  and  Ihe  Maniclue- 
■n)  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  flower  ofpaganlsm 
appears  in  the  two  great  nations  of  clasaic  antiquity, 
Greece  and  Rome.  With  the  language,  morality,  lit«- 
iture.  and  religion  of  these  nations  the  apostles  came 
directly  into  conMcl,  and  through  the  whole  flist  age 
the  Church  moves  on  the  baris  of  these  national!  I  in. 
These,  together  with  the  Jews,  were  llie  chosen  nBtion 
ofthe  ancient  world,  and  shared  Ihe  earth  among  them. 
The  Jews  were  chooen  for  things  etenial,  to  keep  the 
sanctuary  of  the  true  religion.  The  GrecSis  prepaml 
the  elements  of  natural  culture,  of  science  and  art,  for 
the  use  of  the  Church.  The  Romans  devekiped  the  idM 
of  law,  and  oiftanized  the  civilized  world  in  a  univeiaal 
empire,  ready  to  serve  the  ■piriluol  universality  of  the 
GoepeL  Both  Grveks  and  liomans  were  uncousdoia 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  'the  unknown  God.'    Thrae 

selves,  joiited  hands  in  the  superscription  on  the  ctdm, 
where  the  holy  name  and  the  royal  title  of  the  BedeciD- 
CT  stood  written,  by  the  command  of  Ihe  heathen  Pilate, 
'  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin' "  (Schaff,  Hufoiy  of 
lit  Chritliaa  Church,  i,  44). 

4.  As  to  Ihe  TrUgion  of  heathenism,  it  is  "a  wild 
growth  on  the  soil  of  fallen  human  nature,  a  darkening 
of  Ihe  original  consciousness  of  God,  a  deification  of  ibe 
ntimal  and  irrational  creature,  and  a  cormpiHidii^ 
corruption  ofthe  moral  sense,  giving  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion to  lulural  and  unnatural  vices.  Even  the  relig- 
ion of  Greece,  which,  as  an  artistic  prodact  of  Ihe  ima^ 
ination.'bas  been  jusUy  styled  Ihe  religion  of  beauty,  ia 
deformed  by  this  moral  distortion.     It  ultcrly  lacks  the 

ception  ofholineaa.  It  rej^rds  sin  not  as  a  iieri (fat- 
ness  of  will  and  an  offence  against  the  gods,  but  as  a 
folly  of  the  understanding,  an'l  an  olTence  against  men, 
often  e\'en  preceeding  from  the  gods  themselvea:  fat 
'  infatuation  is  a  daughter  of  Jove.'  Then  Ihoe  goda 
themselves  are  mere  men,  in  whom  Homer  and  the  pop- 
ular faith  saw  and  wonbipped  the  weakneaies  and  vice* 
of  the  tlrecian  character,  as  well  as  ils  \-irtues,  in  im- 
mensely magnified  forms.  They  have  bodies  and  senaca, 
like  mortals,  only  in  coloasal  pio|>ortiona.  They  eat  and 
drink,  though  only  neclai  and  ambraaia.    fhey  an  lin^ 


Imond  with  tb*  utnbaMi  oT  DmnipoWn^  and  omni- 
Kian,  jH  ibqr  an  adtject  to  an  iron  fit«.  fill  tinder 
ddnkii.  Bill  Kfmach  «ach  other  with  full}'.     Theii 
tontlr  lupFHinH  i*  diMinbcd  by  lU  the  troubica  of 
mMy  Lift.    Jupiter  thnutma  bia  Tellowi  with  Uowi 
nd  litMh,  Bid  mjdia  Olympiu  tnmble  when  he  ■haka 
Iw  rlirk  Incki  in  uifici.     The  geiitle  Veniu  hieedi  fnim 
■  iptir-iniuad  on  her  finger.    Ku»  m  feUed  Tith  a 
<m  liy  Uiomaka.    Neptune  and  ApoUo  have  to  serve 
At  bin,  md  are  cheated.    The  goda  an  inTolved  by 
UtoT  Dumigr*  in  perpelual  jeakxuiei  and  qnairali. 
Tkodgb  ciOrI  hoi?  and  Jmt,  tbeir  an  full  of  envy  and 
natli,  hatral  and  loat,  and  provoke  each  other  to  lying 
■id  am^ty,  pnjury  and  adultery.     NotwithManding 
tfab  oBoitiai  apofltaay  from  truth  and  holincaa,  heathen- 
in  WW  nlifiiun,  a  grojung  alter  'the  unknown  God.' 
bf  iu  ivpentiiiDn  it  betrayed  the  need  of  faith.     Ill 
poljtbnBii  reued  on  a  dim  inonotbeiMic  backgniund ; 
il  HibjKUd  all  Ihe  gods  lo  Jupiter,  and  Japiter  hinwelf 
ID  ■  mntrrious  fate.     It  hacUat  boltooi  the  loeling  of 
il(|ioijlence  on  higher  powen,  and  reverence  for  divine 
aiDfia    It  pmnved  the  mnnorv  of  a  golden  age  and 
of  1  hH     [i  had  the  voice  of  cfflwciencc  and  a  Knie, 
DbnK  though  it  wa^c^  guilt.    It  felt  the  need  of  rec- 
■adliuiao  with  deity,  and  nught  that  leconrilialion  by 
intti,  penance,  and  aaciiflce.     Many  of  ita  religiout 
Diiiiirai  and  uiagea  were  faint  echoes  of  the  primal  re- 
■igiai;  ud  ita  mythological  dreama  of  the  mingling  of 
lit  gait  with  men,  ol  demigods,  of  Promethem  deliv- 
tni  l]j  Hennlea  fram  hia  helpleaa  auBcringaj  were  un- 
aoKioua  pnfiheciee  and  fieahy  anticipationa  of  Chris- 
tin  tnnhiL    Thia  alone  explaini  the  great  readlnea 
nb  which  beaihena  onbcaced  the  Goqiel,  lo  the  ihame 
it  the  Jewa.    Tbeac  elemanta  of  uutb,  monlity,  aitd 
(■My  in  headieninn  may  be  aactibcd  lu  three  autirce*. 
1>  the  Sm  places  man,  even  in  bia  fallen  Mate,  retains 
Kme  meet  of  the  divine  image,  a  cunKiuuaneaa  of  Uod, 
'■■■wevrr  weak,  eoiMcience,  and  a  deep  lunging  for  union 
with  the  Uodbead,  br  truth  and  for  righleounten.     I.i 
Ikii  Tin  we  may,  with  Tdtullian,  call  the  beautifnl  anil 
Dw  Kntence*  of  the  clanis,  of  a  HocraWa,  a  Plato,  an 
AriWode,  of  Hndar,  Sophoclea,  Plutarch,  acero,  VirRil, 
biiKa, '  the  leatimoniea  of  a  aoul  const i tut ionally  Chiia- 
■in,'  of  a  nature  predeatined  to  Chri^iuiity.     Seconil- 
It,  ame  account  muM  be  made  ol  tradiiiona  and  recol- 
iEctiom,  however  faint,  coming  down  from  the  general 
Fiimat  levelations  lo  Adam  ai|d  Noah.     But  tlu  third 
ad  BoU  important  aource  of  the  heathen  anticipations 
^  uwth  ia  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God,  who  haa 
■em  left  himself  withMt  a  witnen.    Particularly 
■(  aauider  the  influence  of  the  divine  Logos  before  his 
■KBution,  ifae  tutor  of  mankind,  Ihe  original  light  of 
»iBB,ihining  in  the  dariuieaa  and  ligbiing  every  man, 
IW  nwer  acattering  in  the  soil  of  heathendom  the  seeds 
rf  troth,  beauty,  and  virtue"  (Schaff,  Hiiiory  of  lie  CItrif 
Ihm  Cltndk.  %  12), 
The  questioa  of  the  mtvatioa  of  the  heathen  has  been 
'  much  diacuaaion.     "The  great  body  of 
D  the  earliest  ages,  denied  sdvation  to  the 
I  the  principle  txtra  itdetiam  mm  dari  uJa- 
■a    But  this  IB  entirely  opposed  both  to  the  Old  Te>- 
^ten  and  to  the  ^liiit  of  ChiiMianily.     Even  Ho- 
^■Hnd  did  not  go  to  this  degree  of  exclusvenna. 
K«  did  the  CEore  aiHdent  GtBcian  htherg  deny  salvation 
■c  Ihe  heathen,  although  they  philoaophized  about  it 
iter  ibeir  manner.    E.  g.  J  ostin  Martyr  and  deoMnc 
•f  Aleuadria  held  that  tbe  Adyoc  exerted  an  agency 
^a  the  heathen  by  means  of  reason,  and  that  the 
Peahen  pbikoopheia  were  called,  jualiBed.  and  saved 
t?  pUloai^y.      Hut  afterwards,  espedaHy  after  the  6d 
"narj,  wbea  the  lalae  Jewjh  notiona  napecting  the 
'^nnrh  were  introduced  into  the  West,  and  the  maxim 
■■  adoiitcd,  tnTlra  adaiam  Mm  dari  talalem  (which 
*M  tbe  case  after  the  age  of  Augaitine),  they  then  be- 
m>  to  deny  the  salvation  of  the  heuhen,  though  there 
^n  alwi^  acoe  wbo  Judged  more  lavorabljr.    Thus 
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Zwingle,  Cuiio,  and  others  believed  that  Ood  wonid 
pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ,  although  in 
this  life  they  had  no  lowwledec  of  his  nierits.  See  the 
historical  account  in  Beykert's  Dim.  /;■  labUe  gentium 
(Slraaburg,  1777),  and  a  abort  atatement  of  the  opiniona 
of  others  in  Horus,  p.  I2S,  139,  where  he  Justly  reooro- 
menda  to  our  imltadon  tbe  exemplary  modesty  of  the 
apoBllea  when  speaking  on  this  poinL  llie  whole  sub- 
ject was  investigated  anew  on  occauon  of  the  violent 
attack  which  Hofslede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made 
upon  the  Btlitaire  of  MarmonteL  This  gave  rise  to 
Eberhanl's  Apologie  de  SocrilUt,  Compare  also  Tdllner, 
Bacai  daa  Golt  dU  Mnttckai  auch  durck  tint  Offat- 
hanaig  in  dtr  AWurmr  Stiigktil  jukrt"  (KnaRi,  C'*ri»- 
tim  Thtology,  %  ISI).  "The  truth  seems  to  be  tbi% 
that  none  of  the  heatbena  wilt  be  condemned  for  not 
believing  the  Uoapel,  but  they  are  liable  to  condeimuk- 
tion  for  Ihe  breach  of  God'a  natural  law ;  nevertbeteaa, 
if  there  be  any  of  them  in  whom  there  is  a  i^evailing 
love  lo  the  Divine  Being,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  the  kJx  of  Christ,  though  to  them  unknown, 
they  may  be  accepted  by  Uod ;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
as  the  ancient  Jew^  atMl  even  the  apoetlee,  during  th* 
time  of  out  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  seem  to  have  had 
but  little  notiim  of  those  iloctrinn  which  those  who 
deny  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  are  moat  apt  to  im- 
agine lo  be  fundamental.  Camp.  Rom.  ii,  10,  2G;  Acta 
x,S4,S&:  Hatt.  viU,  II,  ISi  1  John  ii,  3"  (Doddridge, 
ZecAim  on  Mcwty,  lecL  Hi).  The  question  ia  veiy 
ably  treated  in  an  article  on  "  The  true  Theory  of  Mi*- 
uoiu"  in  tbe  AiWMAeca^iicra,  July,  1868.  The  wriW 
stales  that  the  extreme  evangelical  iheoiy,  which  as- 
sumes the  certain  damnation  of  all  who  have  not  learned 
the  name  and  Ihith  of  Christ,  is  "the  accepted  theory 
of  the  Komish  Church,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  perhaps  of  the  roajorily  of  the  latter."  He 
adds  in  a  note  the  following:  "The  Preabyterian  Con- 
feaaim  of  Faith  (chap,  k,  §  4)  uaea  language  of  remark- 
able boldness  on  this  point,  sayinji, '  Uthere  not  elect- 
ed,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  may  have  some  common  opetatioas  of 
tbe  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  thhcA  Iru  can  men  not 
profoiaing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  whatever,  bt  thty  vrrrr  to  dUigmt  to/ramt  Ikar 
litm  aavrdiiff  lo  llu  tighl  o/milurt  and  the  law  of  that 
religion  they  do  profHs;  and  to  anert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  ia  very  pemicioua  and  b>  be  detested.' 
This  is  sufficiently  ponlive,  eapedally  as  it  conlradicta 
both  our  Sai-iour'  and  the  apoelle  PauL  It  repteeenu 
heathen  who  Uve  according  lo  their  light  as '  mHet  lass' 
able  to  be  saved  than  men  wbo  hear  the  Uoepel  and  re- 
ject it,  thus  directly  contradicting^  our  Saviour,  who  de- 
clared that  those  who  rejected  his  words  would  receive 
a  heavier  condemnation  than  even  the  depraved,  unre- 
pentant inhsbitanls  of  Sodom  and  Gotnurrah,  or  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Matt,  xi,  20-24).  The  '  Confession  of  Faith' 
declam  the  salvation  of  conscientious  heathen  to  be 
'much  laa'  posnble  than  that  of  unbelieving  hearers  of 
the  Gospel ;  while  Christ  anerts  that  even  the  moet 
flagrant  sinners  of  the  heathen  shall  find  il  'more  toler- 
able' ill  the  day  of  Judgment  than  such  unbclieren. 
Equally  st  variance  with  the  '  ConfeMon  of  Faith'  is 
the  dechvalion  of  Pan!  in  Rom.  ii,  H,  W,  37,  in  which 
br  shows  how  thoee  'having  not  the  Isw  may  be  a  law 
uGto  themselves,'  aud  how  their  '  uncircumciaion  shall 
be  counted  for  circumciiuon. "  .  .  .  "  The  facts  of  human 
history  and  the  declsniio.is  of  tbe  Hible  alike  declare 
that  mercy  is  a  prominent  attribute  of  tbe  divine  char- 
acter, and  that  this  world  is  for  some  reason,  known  or 
unknown,  under  its  care.     We  cannot,  (berefore,  resist 

of  all  men— that,  guilty  though  the  human  race  may 
be,  and  deserving  of  destruction,  yet  every  man  livee 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  and  has  an  opportunity 
for  solvation.  To  assert  gravely,  then,  that  the  hea- 
then who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  are  shut  oul  tna 
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■n  poadble  hqic  of  laidon,  uid  ai 


It  in  ■  nlvaUc  po- 

0  offend  tbo 

moral  aenw  of  die  EhuughtTul  dwd  u  well  u  Chat  of  tbt 
common  multitude.  It  U  wane  Iban  denjinf;  that  an 
ataremeiit  hai  been  nude  Tor  all  manliind,  and  realrict- 
iDg  it  to  the  elect  aLaiie ;  for  that  docOrine,  boweper  theo- 
letkalt]!  untrue,  ii  aaved  friKn  much  of  ita  practical  evil 
by  our  inability  to  point  out  tha  elect  in  adraoce,  ao 
that  our  hopes  are  not  cut  off  for  any  particular  maiL 
But  Ihia  theory  pointi  to  actual  manes  of  men,  to  the 
entire  population  of  whide  countries,  and  dooma  tbem 
to  a  neeeteary  perdition  with  no  present  hope  of  pardon; 
and  it  extends  this  Judgment  backwards  to  geiwiatioDa 
in  the  past  whu  are  repmenled  as  having  had  no  share 
in  tjiat  meicy  which  we  have  such  reason  tu  believe  lo 
be  universal  in  its  oO^rs.  Such  a  theory  practically 
denies  the  divine  Rrace  by  suspending  its  exercise,  so 
braa  the  heathen  (the  majority  of  the  human  mce)  an 
concerned,  upon  the  action  of  those  already  enlighrenetL 
It  declares  that  there  is  tKi  possible  mercy  for  the  hea- 
then unkas  Chrutiaia  choose  lo  cury  the  G«f)el  lo 
them.  Does  it  seem  lational.  or  in  harmony  with  the 
nniveiBslity  and  freedom  of  liod's  gnce,  that  the  only 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  maas  of  mankind  should 
be  suspended,  not  on  anything  within  their  conlioi.  but 
on  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  oppnite  side  of  the  globe? 
By  such  representations  the  minds  of  men  are  shocJted. 
Rod  a  reaction  lelct*  place,  which  is  unravoiable  not  only 
to  the  came  of  minions,  but  to  evangelical  religion  as 
wdL  They'are  led  to  think  of  evangelical  religion  as 
a  severe,  gloomy,  remonebss  system,  which  represents 
God  aa  without  mercy,  or  which  confines  that  mercy 
within  an  exceedingly  nairow  compass.  By  dewribing 
the  aalvation  of  pagans  as  absolutely  imposuble,  an  in- 
flnence  ia  exerted  in  favor  of  miiversallsm  and  infideli- 
ly.'  The  writer  fiirther  asserts  that  no  pai«ge  in  the 
BiUe  asserts  this  Ibeory,  nor  does  any  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  imply  it.  John  Wesley's  viewa  on  this  subject 
■re  given  in  hii  sermon  on  Livmg  mlhtnd  Cod,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following:  "I  have  no  autbodty 
from  the  Word  of  God  lo  'judge  thoae  thai  are  without,' 
nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  sentence 
an  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  worid  to  damnation" 
(  Worts,  N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  4e6>  Again,  the  Miimlrt  of  Aug. 
8, 1770,  declare  that  "he  that  fesreth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness,  sccording  to  tbe  light  he  has.  is  accepted 
of  God."  For  this  Wesley  was  attacked  by  Shirley  and 
others,  and  defonded  bv  Fletcher,  in  his  Firit  Clitdc  (o 
AMnonuninn  (New York  edit.).!. 41.  8ve,be«d«the 
works  ■boi'e  cited,  Watson,  ]A»ic^  Itiitiluln,  ii,  445; 
WhaUly,  Falitn  Slalt,  p.  S07 ;  Constant,  Be  la  Rtligion 
<BruiidlehieS4)i  Bougemont,L<  PiNpfe  Pnsuft/'(Psr- 
ii,  lg6&-67, 8  ToK  8vo) ;  Prenens^,  Hut.  dn  Troii  Prt- 
mirn  Sitelri  dr  tigHtr,  va\.  i ;  translated  under  the  title 
Tie  Rrlu/ioot  hrfan  ChnU  (Edinb.  ISG2,  Svo);  Sepp, 
.l>ai //noVwt un  (R^ensb.  IB&a,  S  vols.) ;  Blaurice,  Arf^ 
iirnt  o/lhf  World  flloston,  l8M,lBmo);  Trench, //aJsem 
i>(fun-j<fi>TlR4e(Philadel.lR»),12mo):  WuttkctTesol. 
ilu//ndbu'AHnu,ctc.<Bnid.l8&S,Bvo);  Hardwick, C*rH( 
and  oUtr  MaUtrt  (IB65,  S  vote.  Svo) :  SchafT,  ApotoL 
C»arr^,p,189(iq.:  SchalU!n,Grtch.d.RfligioKa.PkiIaK>- 
^is  (Elberf.  1H68.  Svo) ;  Plleiderer,  Bit  Rfligim,  Ur  Wt- 
smunltArv^rsi-AicAlr  (Leipsic,  1869,3  vols.  8vo}i  Ddl- 
linger,  Tir  aenlilt  and  Ikt  Jrw  it,  Ike  Courii  oftht  Trm- 
pU  a/Cin1,1nnf.  bv  DamtU  (Lond.  1862,i  vols.  Hvo); 
^.£ri(ujlff«vH-,Deceniber,lS6T,aM.it  Baring-Gould, 
Origin  and  Deeclopmiml  o/RelypoaM  fir/i^  (Lond.  1869- 
70,ivoU.8vo). 

Heattaenlsin.     See  PAaANisM. 

Hoaven.  There  is,  says  Daubuz,  a  threefold  world, 
and  therefore  a  threefold  heaven — the  inrinUp.  the  rti- 
iM-,  and  the  polHiml  among  men.  which  last  may  be 
either  ciril  or  rrrltiiailkal.     We  shall  conwder  these  in 

A.  TrrretlriaBi/ atid  Fiffuratirrlg  rrgardnl.—WhttvvKt 
the  9mf  of  a  prophetic  vision  is  laid,Aearpn  signides 
■ymUdically  the  ruling  power  or  government ;  tiiat  a. 


0.1 «  butt  anembty  of  tlie  ruling  powers,  whidi,  in  e»- 
■pect  to  the  nilgeca  mi  rarlk,an  a  polllicsl  heaven,  b»- 
itig  ovtT  and  nding  the  subjects,  ss  the  natural  heaveB 
stands  over  snd  rules  the  earth.  Thus,  according  to  the 
subject,  is  the  term  to  be  limited ;  and  therefore  Aitem- 
idonis,  writing  in  the  timea  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
makes  Italy  to  be  lbs  heaven :  "  Aa  heavoi,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  abode  of  gods,  so  is  Italy  of  kings."  The  Chi- 
nese call  their  monarch  rvmcii,  the  son  of  heaven,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  most  powerful  monateh.  And  thus,  in 
Hatl.  xxiv,80,  teoren  is  synonymous  to  powtri  and  gbr- 
ry ;  and  wbai  Jesus  says,  "  The  powas  of  the  heaven 
dull  be  shaken,"  it  is  ea^  to  <«iceive  that  be  meant 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Ihe  world  should  be  overthnnrn 
to  submit  to  his  kingdom.  Any  government  is  a  world; 
and  therefore,  in  Iia.  Ii,  15, 16,  heaven  and  earth  signify 
a /nfifiai/ mBersp,  a  kingdom  or  polity.  lu  laa.  Ixv,  17, 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  signify  a  new  goveni- 
ment,  new  kingdom,  new  people.     See  Hbatkn  akd 

a  PigikaUg  fmitef.— L  Btfimliait  ami  DMmcHomt. 
— The  ancient  Hebrews,  lor  want  of  a  dngle  term  like 
the  cDVfiac  and  the  ■umfas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Lat- 
ins, used  the  phrase  itar*n  aad  earti  (as  in  Gen.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxiii,  !4 ;  and  Acts  xvii,  91,  where  "i/.md  £."  = 
"  tlte  world  snd  all  things  therein")  to  indicate  the  ms- 
ttrf,  or  (as  Barrow, .Srmnw  on  IIk  Crtrd,  Worh  [Ox- 
ford ed.j,iv, 5M,expreneait)  "those  two tegions, supe- 
rior and  inferior,  into  which  ihe  whole  system  of  things 
is  divided,  together  with  all  the  beings  that  do  reside 
in  them,  or  do  belong  unto  them,  or  are  comprehended 
by  them"  (compare  Peaison,  On  Ike  Cre«/,who,on  art.  t 
["  Maker  of  H.  and  E."  ],  adduces  the  Rabbinical  name* 
of  a  tripie  division  of  the  universe,  msking  the  sea.  D\ 
distinct  ftom  the  Z^Uf^.t)  oimv/Avii.  Compare  also  the 
Nicene  Creed,  where  another  diviaion  occurs  of  the  uni- 
veree  into  "thingM  ritible  md  AiriBMn").  Deducting 
from  this  aggregate  the  idea  expressed  by  "earth"  [see 
Eaktm;  GiaKiiui>tnr],wegelatesidueofsigniAcaUan 
which  exactly  embraces  "heaven."  Barrow  (L c.)  well 
defines  it  as  "all  the  snperioi  region  encompaaring  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  from  it  on  all  sides  extended  to 
a  distance  inconceivably  vast  and  spscious,  with  all  its 
parts,  and  f^imilure,  and  inhabitants  —  not  only  suck 
things  in  it  as  are  vi»ble  and  material,  but  ako  those 
which  are  immslerisi  snd  invirible  (CoL  i,  16)." 

I.  Werscein  (in  a  learned  note  on  3  Cor.  xii, !)  and 
Eisenmenger  {Knldnitii  JuJenlkum,  i,  4C0)  slate  Ihe 
RabtinimI  opinion  as  asserting  arm  keomi.  For  tbe 
substance  of  Welsiein'a  note,  see  Stanley,  {WaWJtiuU, 
L  c  This  number  ariwa  confessedly  from  Ihe  mystic 
value  of  tbe  numersl  serrn ;  "  omnia  Hptrmanut  dilectus 
eel  in  ucculum — in  auperia."  According  to  Rabbi  Abia, 
there  were  six  antechambers,  as  it  were,  or  steps  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  which  was  tbe  "ra/iiTcv  in  quo  Rex 
habitat" — the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  divine  King 
himself.  Compare  Origen,  Contra  Crtrum.  vi,  289,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  SIromala,  iv,  686 ;  v,  692.  In  the  last  of 
these  passages  Ihe  prophet  ZepUaniah  is  menlioned,  al^ 
ler  some  spocr^'phal  tradition,  to  hare  been  caught  np 
into  "  the  jj/?A  heaven,  Ihe  dwelling-place  of  tbe  angel^ 
in  a  glory  sevenfold  greater  than  Ihe  brighlnen  of  the 
sun."  In  theRabbinicalpointofvieWithesaperbthrane 
of  king  Solomon,  with  the  MX  steps  leading  up  to  iuvras 
a  symbol  of  Ihe  highest  heaven  with  tbe  throne  oftbe 
Et«nal,  above  the  six  inferior  heB\-ene  (1  Kings  x.  18- 
30).  These  gradsliona  of  the  celestial  regions  are  prob- 
ably meant  in  Amos  ix,  6,  where,  however,  [he  endre 
crealiou  ia  beautifully  described  by  '•IkfiloHri  [or  steps] 
of  the  heaven,"  for  the  empyreal  heaven ;  "  Ike  tronp  [oc 
globular  aggregate,  the  lerra  jfrmo ;  see  A.  I^pide,  ad 
loc]  of  the  earth,"  and  "the  waters  of  the  sea"  [iiwlud- 
ing  the  stmo^hete,  whence  the  waters  are  "  poured  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"].  As  for  the  rtrw/bif  di- 
vision of  the  celestial  repons  menlioned  in  Ihe  text, 
Meyer  thinks  it  to  be  a  firtion  of  the  learned  Gtoliaa, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Rabbinical  scmt  heavens,    Bol 


Lt  the  RabbmioJ  doctm  ire 
mn  aanunoai  •boot  the  numba  tvm.  R«bU  Judah 
{dafiga.  foL  xii,  i,  mnd  ^  bolJ,  JVurAtn,  87)  un  then 
■■■■lvtibeaTaiu,">ncr  D(ul.x,14.  I'hi*  agnes  viih 
GiMiiB'>MUeiiK!nI,ifweanDbinBhijiu(tt^mui(J^pn) 
■do*T/>f*«(0^135J)  inloone  ni^ion  of piytiral Atat- 
o*  (a  indeed  Hom  iIchm  himadr  in  Gen.  J,  14, 15, 17, 
9\  nd  Rwrre  hi*  nUfKii/mim  Tor  Ibe  Cacri  iai3, 
■ilKheam  oTbeavnu,"  Ihc  Hipenud  region  of  ^writ- 
id  bRi>t(t,MiIt(ni'm- Empyrean' (P. /^irii,Atj6i.).  See 
Uihiqi  Pctmn'i  note,  On  IJke  Cmd  (ed.  Chevillier),  p. 
9L  The  lovned  note  of  De  Wette  on  J  Cur.  lii,  J  is 
■ha  ■DTih  OMMDltiug.  (3}  The  Targum  on  i  Chron. 
Ti,  IS  (M  qnuUid  by  Dr.  flill,  Townnir.  3  Corinth.  L  c), 
afttmiy  ineiitioria  the  trijde  distinction  Otiuprtme,  mid- 
A,  nd  lawrr  heareua.  Indeed,  there  is  an  accumuU- 
liin  aT  Uw  thnefold  cUaaificituni.  Thu*,  in  TMfror 
Ilammor,  fid.  i,  4,  and  iii,  2, 3,  and  Uxxii,  %  three  worLii 
«i  neniiooed.  The  docton  of  the  CabbiU  also  hoUl 
the  ufinjon  of  Ihne  vorldi,  Zahar,  Numb.  fuL  Iivi,  S. 
Aad  of  [he  higbeaC  world  there  ia  further  a  li-ipartiJe 
^iriiiaD,  of  m^eZi,  D^SXb^n  D^iS;  of  jdu^,  mOl^li 
Bd  or  jpr««,  B'rmn  nbis.  See  Buxlorfa  l^.  Rttb- 
Mi,  ooL  IftJO,  who  refera  to  D.  Kiinchi  on  PM.  six,  S. 
Ital,bflHd(s  the  wdl-kuown  S  Cor.  xii,S,  refeia  attain, 
«lj  la*  pointedly,  to  a  ^ro/i^  of  beaTcna,  ai  in  Eph. 
h,  10.  !Sce  Olaliaiiwn  (ed.  Clark)  on  the  fbrrwr  paaage. 
1  AeecrdinglT,  Barrow  (p.  5A8,  with  whom  compare 
"     ■  ■ "     -     on*Cm-.xii,2)aacribeatotheJe«» 

c  are  Urn  keaeau :  CaLaa  nab^c- 
enl;  Cabin  aMnftrum,  the  itarry 
kcama;  Co-fiiai  aajjpiiAriiBi,  or  "the  heaven  of  heav- 
tukT  "rtere  the  angeb  ToaAt,  "  the  third  heaven"  of 
fad.  Thia  naae  mUon  preraila  in  the  fathcn.  Thus 
St-GRgory  ef  Nyna  (/feraan.  i,  42)  dcaoibe*  (he  lint 
■f  ikeaa  bearena  aa  Ikt  Umiltd  ipaa  o/lht  dntrr  air 
(rar  Spat-  rvi  waTpifttpmripm  (ti/wf),  wilkm  vAinl 
rmft  (ia  elos^  Ike  ibchEi.  tnd  llu  Nnb ,-  the  aeeond  is 
tha  ngioa  •■  rkitk  leaiidrr  Ikefiamtt  aad  Ike  tlurt  (tv 
^li  a-Aav^mi  rwv  n/rripiy  iawopivovrat),  hence  ^it- 
j^caBed  by  HeaychiitB  irnrifarpiff/uMt-  roirai',  bxurn 
tuH^trmm;  while  (be  third  is  (*gnrynnuH<q/'t4c  na- 
Ik  tmuiam  (ru  ovv  nipiirarac  rov  aJ«3qrov  Eofffuv), 
hmti  Hard  Itann,  Ugher  Ikm  lU  atrial  ami  iltilar 
mrHafmaiUa  [Dot  1^  the  eye,  but]  ly  (*a  and  aicKe 
Or  n^nft^f  ni  ra^Tf  fimt  yiiigyuMicX  whicb  Dan>- 
■ona  caUa  ike  keatm  t^lmmi,  UU  primt  *sam  b- 
fmd  aB  athm  (owpavoc  roO  eipatnv,  b  rpimc  oipa- 
ricOnkad.  fid.  lib.  ii,c.ri,  p.  B3);  or, according  to  St. 
ted  (/■  Jtmriiui,  nMw  ii,  torn.  i,8IS),  Ikt  iknnK  of 
Qtd  {3p6rot  Bud),  and  to  Justin  Martyr  (Qaatl.  rt 
h^  ad  GrmoH,  ad  til.  QitaH.  p.  236),  his  kotm  and 
dnv  of  God  i«:^et  eui  JpiJvof  roti  StoS). 

U.Ser^''"  f'""'B"  airaxgedaitorditglotkaeDit- 
liaaiiBa.— Thia  Latter  iliTision  of  the  rrldafiil  regiona  ia 
•vyeanvcnieiit  and  quite  BihIicaL  (1.)  UndM  the  first 
imi,  etUm  mM/tniM,  the  fulkming  phiaaes  naturally 
fcB— <B)-Fowl,"'or"fowb  of  the  beav«n,of  the  air," 
■c  Ghl  ii,  19;  ni,3.X3i  ix,  S;  Dmt.  iv,  IT;  xxiiii. 


>i,tl; 

;   Ixiix,!;  civ,  12;  Jer.  vU.SS  et  p 

aaa.  Kxix,  6  <t  passim;  Dan.ii.3ai  UciB.ii,lg; 

n^  11;  Zrph.  i.S;  Uarit  iv,  S  (rd  TiTuri  Toi  oi 


ii,6;  ix,M 


^li\- 


e  orininal 

btaev,  (AaUee.  and  Greek  Scriptures  (□^'61^,  yci^, 
mtmroi)  m  with  eqaal  pr^niety  rendered  indiS^vnlly 
'atr'and'AeopBi''— nmilsriy  we  read  of  "the  path  of 
UsiB0>Hl*iiitr'(PloT.  iuci,l»);  of-theeaf^nof 
fao^^LaoLir.lS);  of  "  Ibe  Motfc  of  the  jlram"  ( Jer. 
•a.!):  aod  or-birda  of  favRim'' in  general  (EecLx, 20; 
im.  iv.lS).     In  addition  to  theae  nological  terms,  we 
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inal  words;  e.  g.  <t)  "  Tki  doe  a/itam^  (Gen.  xxrit, 
3(4,  SB;  Deut.XKxiii,!8;  Dan.  iv,  16  et  ptsom ;  Hag.  i, 
10;  Zech. Tiii,  13} :  (c)"r4(  dnads  o/'i«iHn''(l  Kings 
xviii,4fi;  Psa.  cxlvU.S;  Dan.  rii,  18;  Hatt.  xzir,  80 ; 
iivi,  U;  Hlrkxiv,6£):  {it)nt/i-o1  o/AeoMi  (Job 
xxxviii,  29) :  (e)  Tke  icndi  o/ktaem  (1  Kinga  xvili, 
65:  Pss.  Ixxviii, 36 ;  Dan.viii,8;  xi,4;  Zech.ii,6;  vl, 
b  [see  Toargio] ;  Hatt.  xxjv,  SI ;  Hark  xiii,  37) :  (J~f 
The  nriit  of  keaern  (Gen.  viii,  2 ;  DeuL  xi,  1 1 ;  luriii, 
12;  Jer.iiv,2a;  Acts  siv,  17  [pipowiatv  utrouc](  Jafc 
V,  18;  Kev.  xriii,6):  ($)  IJghtimg,  milk  Ikimdrr  (Job 
"  ' 24).     (II.)  CoJum  aitHfinm. 


The  VI 


9  of  which  Bi 


■re  frequent!*  referred  to:  e.  g.  (<0  in  the  phrai 
q/'*«i™,">nI>eBl-xvii,8;  Jer.t-iii,2i  Uatl.xxiv,8S 
linraiiut  rvc  aiipavwc];  a  sense  which  is  obvtooa^ 
not  to  be  confoanded  with  anotlier  signiAcation  of  the 
swne  phrase,  m  in  Luke  u,  18  [sec  Anoei^s]  :  (fi)  LiglM 
o/'it«'Hti((;en.i,14,16,lB;  Eick.  xxxii,  8) :  {c)  Stan 
afkeacfn  (Gen.  xui,  17;  xxvi,4;  Exod.  xixii,  18; 
Deut.  i,  10;  x,22;  xxviii,e2;  Ji)dg.v,20;  Neh.ix,38', 
ba.  xiii,  10.  Kah.  iii,  16;  Heh.  xi,  12).  (III.)  Caiiim 
OKfilifenaiK  It  would  exceed  oui  limits  if  we  were  to 
csUect  the  descriptive  phraaee  which  revelation  hai 

ouiaelvca  with  iiHlicating  one  or  two  of  the  moat  obvi* 
oub:  (a)  Tkt  keaern  ijfkearnu  (Deut.  x,  14;  1  Kings 
viu,  -n  1  3  Chroo.  ii,  6,  18 ;  Neh.  ix,  6 ;  ru.  cxv,  16 ; 
cxlviii,4:  (6)  r**/AtrrfA<o«»«(2Cot,iii,2>!  (c)  Tke 
kigk  and  lofty  IjAat]  (Isa.  xlrii,  15) :  (d)  The  kt^utt 
(Mslt.xii,9;  Mark  li,  ID;  Luke  ii,  14,  eompand  with 
Pas.  elxviii,  1),  This  heavenly  sublimiiy  was  grarious- 
ly  bruupht  down  tn  Jewish  apprehen^on  in  the  sacred 
symbol  of  their  Tahemacle  and  Temple,  which  they  rev- 
erenced (especially  in  the  aif^m  of  "  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies") as  "  the  place  where  God's  honor  dwelt"  (Psa.  mm, 
8),  and  amidst  the  sculptm^  typ^  of  hia  ceieMial  reti- 
nue, in  the  cherutrim  of  the  mercy-aeat  (2  Kings  xia, 
16 .-  Fsa.  Ixxx,  I :  Isa.  xxxvii,  16). 

Ul.  Meanii^  ofUeTtrmiMtdia  Ike  Original.— l.Bj 
far  the  n»et  fkeqnent  designation  of  itropm  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  la  B^SI^,  liama'yim,  which  the  oldet 
lexicofrr^henfaeeCoccdus,/.«z.s.v.]  regarded  as  the 
dual,  but  which  Geaeniua  and  Flint  have  restored  to  the 
dignity,  wbicb  St.  Jerome  gave  it,  of  the  jJaral  of  an 
obeolete  noun,  ^pi^  as  (B^l*  pf"""-  of  ""'l  and  Oys  from 
^5).  According  to  theee  recent  scholsis,  the  idea  ei- 
prewed  by  the  word  is  krigkl,  detation  (Gesenius,  Tka. 
p.  1458;  FUnt,7/cir.  WOrl.  ii.467).  In  this  respect  of 
its  esMDtial  meauinf;  it  reaemblea  the  liireh  oiparit 
[from  the  raduxl  6p,  denoting  Mgkl]  (Pott,  ElynwL 
t'ortck.  i,  123,  ed.  I).  Pott's  tendering  of  this  root  ip, 
by  "sich  cfA^en,"  reminds  us  of  our  own  beautiful  woid 
keatm,  which  thus  enters  into  brotherhood  of  signiflcs- 
tion  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Greek.  Professor  Doaworth,  in  his  Anglo-Sax.  Diet, 
under  the  verb  krUian,  to  raise  or  elevate,  gives  the  kin- 
dred words  of  (he  whole  Teutonic  family,  and  deducn 
Lherefiom  the  noun  kfofim  or  kenfew,  in  the  sense  of 
ktaeat.  And  although  the  primary  notion  of  the  latin 
(abm  (akin  to  uiXoc  and  our  kMne)  is  the  Ins  sub- 
Ume  one  of  a  covered  or  vaulted  apace,  yet  the  lullier 
sense  of  tleeatim  has  prevailed,  both  in  the  original  (see 
While  and  Riddle,  s.  v.  Gclura)  and  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages (camp.  French  del,  and  the  English  word  cnt 

3.  Goaely  allied  in  meaning,  Ihougb  unconnected  to 
origin  wilh  D7Cd,  is  the  od-recuiriiig  01*''^,  manim'. 
This  word  is  never  Englished  heiirrti,  but  "hri^iu'  ot 
"  kigk  plncr,"  or  "  ki^  placrs."  There  can,  howerer,  be 
no  doubt  of  its  celatial  signiAcation  (and  that  in  the 
grandest  degree)  in  such  iiassages  aa  l'«a.  Ixviii,  18 
{Hebr.lOJ;  xcii>,4;  cii,  19  fur  in  the  Hcbr.  BiU  30, 

'  where  ift^  Si-.tip  is  equal  to  ihe  O^CCa  oi  UM 
parallel  cluue]  t  iimilarly.  Job  xx.xi.  2;  Isa.  Ivii,  15; 

I  Jer.  xzT,  SO.    Dr.  Kaliazb  (,Ot«eni,  Inlrod.  p.  31)  fjt. 


■  It ««  ■  common  belief  unang  all  indent  nition*  that 
■t  the  Himmit  of  the  ihadow  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  lop 
or  the  highnt  mounUin  uC  the  earth,  vrliich  reaeha 
with  it*  creet  into  hearen  ...  r1  e  guds  have  their  pal- 
ace or  hall  or  asembly,"  and  he  inxancea  "  Ihe  Babyb- 
nian  Albardih,  Ihe  chief  abode  at  Onnuzd,  aniDng  the 
h^hta  ut  the  Caueaaua;  and  the  Hindoo  iltrv;  and 
the  Chineu  Kulhm  (or  Kaai-lun};  and  the  Ureck  (Vyi*- 
jua  (and  AUaa) ;  and  the  Arabian  Co/;  ami  Ihe  Fanee 
rirrA."  He,  however,  while  strongly  and  indeed  moiit 
ptopeily  cfiuoring  the  idenliAcUion  of^fouiit  Mmi 
with  Mount  Moriah  (which  had  haMily  been  conjee- 
lured  rrom  "  the  accidental  reMmblance  of  the  naniea'^, 

tertainedglike  ochei  incienC  nations, the  notion  afloeal 
itigkl  for  the  abode  of  him  whoae  "  gloiy  the  heaven 
and  Ihe  beaven  of  heavma  cannot  contain ;"  and  this 
he  tuppoaea  on  the  ground  that  such  a  notion  "  rtilt  a- 
mlialls  oa  polflheMc  idauT  Surely  the  learned  com-  ' 
inentator  ia  pmnature  in  both  theae  atatementa,  (1.) 
No  Mich  imprubability,  in/wT,  unhappily,  can  be  prnii- 
cated  of  the  Israelites,  who  in  ancient  tJmra  (notwith- 
Manding  the  diviiw  piohiblliona)  cxhihitol  a  coRstant 
(«ndenc}' Id  Ihe  ritual  of  their  piuB,  or  "A^p/am." 

[ffrfr,  1^.  by  Robinson,  p.  138],  "The  Hebrews,  like 
moat  other  ancient  nations,  auppoeed  that  sacred  Hick 
perTormed  on  hi^  plaeri  were  particularly  acceptable  to 
Ihe  Deity.  Hence  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices upon  moimtaiiui  and  hills,  both  to  iilnia  and  lo  Cod 
himself  (I  Kam.ix, 12  sq.i  1  Chron.  xiii,  K9  sq. ;  I  Kingi 
iii,«;  i  Kings  nii,  !i,S;  Isa.  nlv,  7);  and  also  to  build 
there  daptlii/imfi,  liibemadet  (HlO^n  TlS,  I  Kings 
xiii,SSi  2  Kings  ivii,29Xwith  their  priests  and  other 
DiimBlCTSDftheBacredri(«a(rh;3an  *>3n3, 1  Kings  xii, 
82j2KinKiiivii,SS>.  So  tenackiu^  of  ihii  ancient  cus- 
tom were  not  only  tbe  ten  tribes,  but  also  all  the  Jeirs, 
that,  even  alter  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  in 
((rite  nf  the  exFovss  law  of  DeuL  xii,  they  continued  to 
erect  such  chapeb  on  the  mounluns  around  Jerusalem.'' 
(2.)  Neither  from  the  character  of  Jehovah,  as  tbe  God 
cf  Isiael,  can  Ihe  improbabilily  be  msinlained,  ai  if  it 
were  of  the  essence  ut potglhfiiK  only  (o  localiw  Deily 
on  mounl^n  h«ight>.  "The  high  and  lolty  One  that 
inhabilctbrteniity,  whose  name  is  Holy,"  in  Ihe  procla- 
mation which  he  is  pleased  to  make  of  his  own  stj'lc. 
does  not  limit  his  abode  to  celesdal  sublimities;  in  one 
of  the  AnesI  passages  of  even  Isaiah's  poetry,  <ind  claims 
as  one  of  the  suiions  of  his  glory  the  shrine  of  "a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit"  (Isa.  Irii,  lb).  His  Inltiest  at- 
tributes, therefore,  are  not  compromised,  nor  is  the  am- 
pliludc  of  his  omnipresence  compressed  by  an  earthly 
readeiice.  Accordingly,  the  same  Jeborah  who  "  walk- 
ethon«e4ij*;)(u<r»,n'l'3a,ofIhccarth''(Amosiv,l8): 
wha"treadeth  on  fAe/uiTm-iHf.nis^.Drihe  sea"  (Job 
ii,B);  and  "who  aacendeth  above  rAc  Ar^;jb«,r'^^3, of 
the  clouds.''was  pleased  lo  consecrate  Zion  as  his  dwell- 
ing-pUce  (IVa.  Ixxxvii,  2),  and  hia  r»t  (Psa.cxxxii,  IB, 
14).  Ileuce  wo  find  the  same  wanl,D'l^^,  which  Is  of- 
ten ileBcriptive  of  the  sublimcst  heaven,  useil  of  Zion, 
which  Kzekicl  calls"  the  mountain  of  the  height  rf  Is- 
niel,"  bsj^JB^  Z'n-a  in  (xvii,28;  xx,40;  xxiiv,14). 
S.  3a3f,  galgat'.  This  word,  which  literally  mean- 
ing a  Kiieet  odminMy  expresses  retalory  mortnirtil,  u 
•ctually  rendered  "hrarm'  in  the  A.V.of  Phu  Ixivii, 
IS:  "The  voice  of  thy  Ihmider  waa  in  Ihe  heaven," 
b^bn^  [Sept.  iy  r^  rpo^^;  Vulg.  in  ro/aj.  Luther's 
veniun  agrees  with  the  A.  Vers,  in  Hitamtt;  and  Dalhc 
renders /I'l' orinn,  which  is  ambiguous,  being  as  expres- 
nvc,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  of  Ihe 
(ircle  of  heaven.  The  Targum  (in  WolUm,  voL  iii)  on 
tbe  passage  gives  xblbui  (in  rori,\  which  is  as  iiide- 
lerroinate  as  the  original,  as  the  S}Tiac  also  seems  to  br. 
Da  Wetic  (and  after  him  Justus  Olsbausen,  lAe  Pt  tr- 
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Utn,  L  c)  lenders  Ihe  phrase  "in  the  whfatwiniL* 
Haurer,wha  ilisapprovea  of  this  rendering,  explains  tbe 
phrase  "  rotated."  But,  amidst  Ihe  uncenainty  of  tlM 
renions,  we  are  disposed  lo  think  that  it  was  not  witlt- 
out  good  fvaaon  that  our  trarulalon,  in  departing  fram 
the  previouB  veraion  (see  Psalter,  ad  loc,  which  hai^ 
"the  voice  of  thy  thunder  waa  heard  romkl  about"),  de- 
liberately Rnda«d  Ihe  pasnge  n  Un  hrarfu,  aa  if  tb« 
blbl  were  Ihe  correlative  of  ^SP,  both  being  poetic 
worda,  and  both  together  eqnalled  lAe  kmvai  ami  tt* 
taiii.  In  Jaa.  iii,  6,  Ihe  remarkable  t^rase,  rir  rpa- 
X>tv  TTK  yiviant.  IKe  roanr,  eirt¥il,  or  tritrl  o/'iwftirT, 
ii  akin  to  oar  ^Ai.  (The  Syriac  renderi  the  Tpaxo>' 
by  the  same  word,  which  occurs  in  the  psalm  aa  the 
equivalent  of  bkbl,Schaars£a-.i5]rr.,  and  of  the  same 
indefiniteness  of  signification.)  That  Ihe  gcnetal  sense 
"kriirm'  best  eipreaws  the  force  of  Psa.  Uxvii,  lit,  ia 
rendered  probable,  moreover,  by  the  description  which 
I  Jiisephus  gives  <_A  nl.  ii,  IG,  3)  of  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
I  rioh's  host  in  Che  Red  Sea,  Ihe  subject  of  that  |Hrt  of 
the  psalm, "  Showers  of  rain  deacsndciiyi'uiu  kraen,  *«■' 
obfavei;  with  dreadful  thunder*  and  lightning,  arvd 
flashes  of  Are;  IhunderteltB  were  darlcd  ujion  Ibcoi, 
nor  were  there  any  indications  of  God's  wnth  upon 
men  wanting  on  that  dark  and  dismal  night." 

i.  Aa  the  words  we  have  reviewed  indicate  Iht  kright 
uikJ  i-olalioB  of  Ihe  heavens,  so  the  two  we  have  yet  to 
examine  exhilnl  another  characterialic  of  equal  promi- 
nence, Ihe  brradiA  and  rxpante  of  the  cetealial  tegiona. 
These  are  pno,  JuKk'at  (generally  used  in  the  plMral) 
and  y'p'X  They  occur  loffrtlKr  in  Job  xxxvii,  18; 
"Hast  IhLu  with  him  ipmid  oaf  (3'<p';in)  liejlfor 
rrpojue  of  heaven?" — (B''pnt)?,  where  S  is  the  sign 
of  the  objective).  We  must  examine  them  separately. 
The  root  ptlS  is  explained  by  Geseniui  to  grind  to 
pomdrr,  and  then  In  trpand  b)  rubbmg  or  bralvig.  Meiei 
(llrir.  Wurtft-K.-i.  p.  446)  compoiH  it  with  Ihe  Arabic 
(AacAoito,  lo  make  fan,  lo  aHtmialt  (whence  the  noini 
ikaekhi,  a  Ikin  rbmd).  With  him  agrees  FUrst  {Hrbr^ 
>r.-&ii,488).    TheHeb.aub«l.ialheiTfbte  well  adapted 

10  dengnate  the  Ayej  region  of  heaven  with  its  cloud- 
dust,  whether  fine  or  dense.  Accordingly,  the  meaning 
of  Ihe  word  in  its  various  panages  curiously  oedllatea 
between  ihty  and  doud.  When  Moees,  in  Dtut.  xsxiii, 
26,Uuds  Jehovah's  "riding  in  his  excellence  on  Ikr  ikg:" 
and  when,  In  2  Sam.  xxii,  1 2,  and  repeated  in  Psa.  xviii, 

11  (12).  David  speaks  of  "  Ihe  thick  douili  otlkt  tUa :" 
when  Job  (xxxvii,l«)aiik»,"Hastthou  with  him  Bfiaestcl 
out  Iki  tiyt'  when  the  Psahnist  (Pia.  Ixxvii,  17  [18J) 
speaks  of  "fjlf  SiKh  sending  out  a  sound,"  and  the  pnqih- 
el  (Isa.  xlv,  8),  flguntively,  of  Ihdr  "pouring  down 
righteousness ;"  when,  flnaBy,  Jeremiah  (Ii,  9).  by  a  fre  - 
quenlly  Dccuiring  simile  [comp.  Rev.  xviii,  5,  4n>Xai>- 
^iiaav  airijt  ai  dfiopriai  d^pi  rou  oi'/paMP],  deeoibes 
thejudgnientof  Babylon  as ''lifted  up  even  totiu  iJart,' 
in  evoy  instance  our  word  Q^pIT^  in  the  plural  is 
employed.  The  same  word  in  Ihe  same  form  is  tnms- 
Uted  "ctoud^  in  Job  xxxv,  E-.  mvi,  36;  xsxvii.  il ; 
xjtxvui,87;  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  S  (6) ;  lvii,10(ll);  Isriii, 
34  (85)  [margin,  "*eornM"Ji  luviii,23;  in  Pro  v.  iii, 
20{  viii,2t<.  Theprevalentaense  ofthis  wonl,welfam 
see,  is  a  tittltoroiogieal  one,  and  falls  under  our  fint  head 
of  cvlRin  nubifrrum:  its  connection  with  the  other  two 
heads  is  tnoch  slighter.  It  bears  probably  an  ni>rwioas- 
ioii  taut  in  Psa.  buuix,  S7  (SB),  where  "  Ihe  faithful 
wrtnesa  in  heaven"  seems  lo  be  in  apposition  to  the  sitn 
andthemoon(Heltarmine,adloe.),  although  sane  sup- 
pose Che  expmsion  lo  mean  Ikt  rambom, "  the  witiK^" 
(ifGod'scovenantwithNaah;  Gen.ix,  13  sq.<eeeJ.Oto- 
hauaen,  ad  loc.).  This  is  perhaps  tbe  oidy  instance  of 
ill  falling  undrr  the  class  ralum  attr^ftrim:  nor  have 
we  a  much  more  frequent  reference  to  the  higher  aenae 
of  I  he  ™/s™  opgrtijhvni  (Psa.  Imxix,  G  containing  tbe 
only  explicit  allusion  to  this  sense)  i  unleM,  with  Gets-  ; 
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HwIWiiT,w«nfEr  PM.btnii,BSitaa  to  it.  Man 
psWlf  ii  DeuU  xxxiii,  36  (when  it  ii  pualld  with 
0^9:^  md  ID  tbe  hifhif  poetici]  puMgc*  of  lis.  xW, 
II  od  Jtr.  Ii,  9,  our  word  B''pn3  may  be  beat  ngirded 
M  ^■gr*^'"g  'he  empynaJ  htavenL 

^  Wc  \an  alKaily  naticed  the  connection  bMween 
gtpns  md  our  imly  renuiniug  word  S^P'J,  raH'ii, 
&■■  (btir  Iwing  unciUcd  by  the  saci«d  writer  in  the 

tkii  omiiHUiin  IbiU,  on  comparing  lita.  i,  6  (end  seven 
■kt  puufcn  in  the  Mme  chapter)  with  DeuL  xxiciii, 
K  n  Ind  S'p'y  of  tbe  former  Knlaice,  and  B*'piTO 
((the  turn,  both  rendered  bf  the  Sept.  crrtpiufiu  and 
in  the  VuIHt  whence  tbe  word  "Jirinameni" 
IT  A.  V.  This  word  i»  imw  a  well-under- 
itoad  Inn  in  aMiaDomy,  syiMnjmam  with  ak^  or  cbe 
Ite  (CHtil  heavnu,  nndivated  bj  the  discoveries  of 
■»a  oTihe  ipecial  n^iffatian  which  it  bore  in  the 
wwit taronoTn y.  See  Kiruahknt.  Fwadearex- 
roalioa  a(tH  the  Scripture  panagt*  which  be«r  on  the 
adjM,  we  naj  refer  the  reader  to  pfijff«aof  Dawaon'g 
Arriaia,  apecuUv  ehap.  riii,  and  to  l>r.  M'CiuI  on  Tke 
MttakRtrvMof'Cnalim  (or,  what  a  «ub«aniuUly  the 

fnt  OupTfl-  of  Vtmfiit,  tee.  ix,  p.  3:-44).  We  must 
In  eoaient  here,  in  rHitrenro  to  nur  term  ?^i?^,  to  o1>- 
tawt  that,  when  we  r^^  iW  origin  (from  the  root 
S^  to  ipnad  Mif  or  trptmd  by  beatiuK ;  Geaen.  a.  v. ; 
FnU'T.Jfur.Marr.  i,Gj  Yank,  IItbr.-K.-b.K\. ),iai  \u 
emMMiin  with,  and  iUiutration  hj,  nich  words  as 
0*17^3,  rioruii,  and  the  veriia  nt'-i  (Isa.  xlviii,  IS, 
*llf  nKhL  hand  lutlk  tprrad  oat  the  heavens")  and 
n^  (lu.  xl.  32,  ■■  irjtiii«rv(crl«i  <nU  the  heavens  like  a 
onain'  [literally,  Hte  finnea],  "and  tprmdtth  Ihfm 
Mtasa  unt'Xwe  arc  asttmiihed  at  certain  rationalistic 
•tuapti  10  cantTol  the  meaning  of  an  intelligible  term, 
■Inch  6tt  in  easily  and  consistently  with  the  nature 
•f  things  hy  ■  few  poetical  metaphor*,  that  are  tbem- 

mlniatr  lu  ibe  |iluiier  paMages  ur  pnise.  Tlis  full- 
twapmnon  is  D^^Sn  J^p'i  (Gen.  i,  14  iq.)<  That 
ifoN*  aiulerst«>l  it  to  mean  a  mUd  expanse  la  clear 
boa  his  lepnsentiDg  it  aa  the  barrier  belvtern  the  up- 
per aad  lowpr  waters  (Gen.  i,  S  «q.),  L  e.  as  separating 
UKraerTuirortb«celeMialac<sn(PBLciv,3i  xjiix,3) 
(in  the  wama  of  tbe  earth,  or  those  on  which  the 
tank  was  soppuneit  to  Boat  (Psa.  cxxxvi,  E).  Through 
ii>  DpeD  latiicn  (ril~!C,  Gen.  vii,  II ;  2  Kings  vii,  2, 
19:  eompaniwnnv,  Aristophanes,  A'ai.  378)  or  doors 
(Brrfjx  Pm.  Ixxviii,  i3)  ths  dew,  and  anow,  nod  haU 
■t  i«ired  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii,  22,  S7,  where 
■r  hare  the  cmiom  exptEMiion  "  botttes  ot  heaven," 
-  (IB*  oxU").  This  firm  vault,  which  Job  dcacribea  aa 
boa)!  "-smmg  ax  a  molten  looking-glaM"  (xxxvii,  18), 
>•  Cnnqiarent,  like  pelludd  aapphiie,  and  splendid  aa 
'T;aal(I>Bn.icii,3:  Exod.  niiv,  10;  £iek.i,22j  Rev. 
IT,  IXovet  which  rest*  the  thrane  of  God  (Is^  livi,  I; 
btk.i,26Xsnd  which  ia  opened  lor  the  descent  of  an- 
l!<ls>«lur  prophetic  visions  (Gen.  xxviii,  17;  Eak.  i, 
IiAct*  vu,  96;  x,  11).  In  it,  like  gems  or  golden 
lap«  the  Kara  are  Hxed  10  give  light  to  the  euth,  atid 
•fku  the  aeHona  (Gen.  i,  U-IB);  and  the  whole 
wpiifcmt,  immeasunble  slructore  (Jer.  xxxi,  87)  is 
•Wonsd  by  tbe  mounlaiiu  as  ila  ]sllan,  or  strong 
fcasitsiiuns  (¥»■  xviii,7;  3  Sam.  xxU,  8;  Job  xxiv, 
II).  Sioilaily  Ibe  Greeks  believed  in  an  a/>pnvocraX- 
italiBif  (Horn,  IL  r,  6M),  or  aithpias  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
^i,  or  aliiiarroQ  (Orph.  /fymv  ad  C<eUm\  which  the 
lUasgpbcn  called  onp/fiviai'  or  EptwrnUoii^tc  (Em- 
Pbck»,ap,Pliil.dePlaLpliie.u,U;  Aitamid.  op.  aen. 
Ts.  (butt,  vii,  13 ;  qnoted  by  Ucsenios,  s^  v.).  It  ia 
^ti  Uiat  very  natty  t^"  the  above  notitms  were  mela- 
ftoa  Rtoltiiig  IhRD  the  aimple  primitive  conception, 
sad  that  bur  writcu  among  the  Uebrcwa  had  arrived 
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at  moR  scientific  views,  although,  nf  course,  they  re- 
lained  much  of  the  old  phraseology,  and  are  liuctaalinn 
and  undecided  in  their  terms.  Klsewhen,  for  inslanee, 
the  heavens  an  likened  to  a  curuin  (Ps*.  civ,  l;  lab 
xl,  2a).    Si-e  toBMOcoKr. 

rV.  Mrtapioncal  AppUcatioa  oftkt  VuOle  Mtannu. 
— A  door  opened  in  heaven  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
revelation.  To  aacend  up  into  heaven  signities  to  be  in 
full  power.  Thua  it  the  aymlwl  to  bo  undentond  in  Is*, 
liv,  13,  U,  where  (he  king  of  Babylon  uys, "  1  will  a>- 
eend  into  heaven;  I  will  exalt  ray  throne  above  (he 
star*  of  God."  To  descend  from  heaven  signities,  sym- 
bolicaUv.  to  act  by  a  commission  from  heaven.  Thus 
our  Saviour  uses  the  word  "  dewxnding"  (John  i,  bl )  in 
■peaking  of  tlta  angels  acting  by  divine  commission,  at 
the  command  of  the  Son  of  man.  To  fait  from  heaven 
signiHes  to  lose  power  and  aulhoiity,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  to  govern,  to  revolt  or  ipostaliie. 

The  Mravat  aprned.  The  natoiid  beaven,  being  tbe 
^^bd  of  the  governing  part  of  the  political  woild,  a 
new  face  in  the  natural,  represents  a  new  face  in  the 
potiticaL  Or  the  heaven  maybe  said  to  bo  opmed  when 
the  day  appeals,  and  consequently  ihut  when  iiight 
comes  on,  a*  appears  from  Virgil  (.t«.x,  l),"The  galea 
of  heaven  unfbld,''  etc  Thus  the  Scripture,  in  a  poet- 
ical manner,  spoiks  of  the  dbon  of  heaven  (Pea.  Ixxvlii, 
23);  of  the  heaven  hrMff  **>"  0  Kings  viii, 85) ;  and  in 
Ij^k.  i,  I,  the  heaven  is  said  to  be  lytmd. 

Midit  qf  Anirnt  may  be  the  air,  or  the  region  bf- 
tiieen  heaven  and  earth ;  or  the  middle  suiion  between 
the  corrupted  earth  and  the  throne  of  Gud  in  heaven. 
In  thl*  aense,  tbe  air  is  the  proper  place  where  God's 
tlirtatcningBandjudgmenUshouldbeilennunced.  Thus, 


1  Chroi 


il  David  sa 


of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  si 
he  was  just  going  to  destroy  Jenisalera  with  the  pesti- 
lence. The  angel's  hovering  there  was  to  show  that 
there  was  room  lo  pray  (or  mercy,  just  at  God  was  go- 
ing to  inflict  the  puuiihmenl :  it  had  not  as  yet  done 

C.  SpirUuai  and  Krrrlaita^  Sour,  L  e.  the  slate  and 
place  of  blessedness  in  tbe  lile  to  come.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  biesBsdncts  it  ia  not  porjuble  that  we  should  foUD 
any  adequkte  conception,  and,  consetiuently,  Ibat  any 
precise  infonnatian  respecting  il  should  be  given  to  ua. 
Man,  indeed,  usually  concdves  the  joys  or  heaven  to  be 
the  same  as,  or  at  iMSt  Id  resemble,  the  pleasures  of  this 
worid;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  certainty,  and 
to  enjoy  in  full  measure  beyond  the  grave,  that  which 
he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth — thoae  favorite  employ- 
ments or  particular  delights  which  he  ardently  long* 
for  here,  but  which  he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  thia 
world,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  never  fully 
ssiisiled.  But  one  who  reliecia  toberiy  on  the  subject 
will  readily  see  that  Ihe  happiness  of  heaven  must  he  a 
very  diSetent  thing  fhim  earthly  ha[qunese.  In  this 
world  the  highest  pleasurea  of  which  our  nature  is  ca- 
pable satiate  by  their  continuance,  and  soon  lose  the 
power  or  giving  positive  enjoj-ment.  This  alone  isauf- 
llcient  to  show  that  the  blue  of  the  future  worid  must 
be  of  an  entirely  diflerent  kind  lioin  what  is  called 
earthly  joy  and  happiness,  if  we  are  to  he  there  rrtiilf 
happy,  and  happy /orrrrr.  But  since  we  can  have  no 
distinct  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  nev"j  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  fuO 
extent,  we  have,  of  course,  no  words  inhuman  language 
to  expraa  them,  and  cannot  thererore  expect  any  clear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Hence 
the  Bible  describea  this  happiness  sometimes  in  general 
terms,  rleaignating  its  greatness  (as  in  Rom.  viiik  18-22; 
2  Cor.  iv,  17, 18),  and  tomelimcs  by  various  figurative 
images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  everything 
which  we  know  to  be  altiactive  and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already  com- 
mon amang  the  Jewish  contempomries  of  Christ;  but 
Christ  and  his  apostles  employed  them  in  a  purer  sense 
than  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jena.    Tbe  Orieutsii 
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■re  rich  in  «ach  flguiM,  They  were  cmph^ed  hv  Mo- 
hMnnied,  who  airied  them,  u  his  nunnei  wn,  to  an 
eztnvBganC  exccn,  but  who  al  the  ume  time  nid  ex- 
preuiy  thit  Ch^'  were  mere  llgum,  BlCbongh  Qiuiy  of 
hi)  roUowen  sfierwardi  undeniaod  [hem  Ul«>ll}',  M  hu 
been  often  done  in  ■  Bimilu  way  by  muiy  CbriatUns. 

The  ToUowipg  *re  the  principal  teniM,  both  literal 
uid  %untive,  which  are  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
condition  of  future  happineae. 

a.  Amonf;  the  liltral  appellationa  we  find  Zufi.  Zmi'i 
»/wvu)[, which,  according  la  Hebrew  usage,  Bonify  "a 
hqipy  life,"  or  "eternal  well-bdng,"  and  are  the  word* 
rendered  "  life,"  "  etemil  life,"  and  "  life  everUMint;"  in 
Uk.A.  Verb  (e.g.  Matt,  vu,  U;  nix,  16,  29;  iiv,  «); 
tula,  iiSa  Tou  Biou. "  gkwv,"  "  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom. 
11,7,10;  v,t);  >Ddti(iqM)>peace"(KaDi.ii,IO).  Also 
awviov  ^(iiwc  A>{qc,  "  an  elenud  w^ht  of  glory"  (2 
Cor.  iv,  IT);  and  aunipia,  amnipia  ditiwiiti  "nlva- 
tion,"  "  etenul  mlvation"  (Heb.  v,  9),  ete. 

t.  Anmag  ibtjigiiralirt  repceeenlatione  we  trwy  place 
the  word  "hearen"  itaelC  The  abode  of  de^ioited  spir- 
[ti,  to  (U  who  live  upon  the  earth,  and  while  we  lemain 
hen,  i*  inrliible  and  inaccewible,  beyond  the  bourMls  of 
the  visible  world,  and  entirely  Mpar>t«d  rrom  it.  Therv 
they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a  nearer 
connection  with  (iod  and  Cbriit  than  here  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  dem^nated  by  any  more  fit 
and  brief  expreasion  than  that  which  is  found  in  almaet 
•rery  language,  namely,  "  heaven" — ■  word  in  its  pri- 
mary and  material  eiipiillcalion  denoting  the  region  of 
the  akiea,  or  the  visible  heaveiu.  This  word,  in  " 
D^Qtd,  In  Gr.  olipai^,  a  therefore  frequently  em 
cd  by  the  sBcml  writers,  ae  above  exemplifleiL 
there  that  the  hij^hest  uncCuary  or  tenple  of  God  it 
Bitiial«d.  i.  e.  it  is  there  that  the  omniprewnt  God 
gloriously  reveals  himself.  This,  too,  is  the  aboi 
God's  highest  spiritual  creation.  Thither  Christ  was 
tnn>parted :  he  calls  it  the  houaa  of  his  Father,  and 
nvB  that  he  has  therein  prepared  an  abode  for  his  fol' 
lowers  (John  itiv.S). 

This  plaoe,  this  "  heaven,"  was  never  concriveil  of  in 
ancient  timea,  as  it  has  been  by  some  nualem  writers 
as  a  particular  planet  or  worid,  but  aa  the  wide  expanse 
of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere  or  starry  hea 
ens;  hence  it  is  sometime*  called  the  Mrd  heaven, 
being  neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  starry  heavens. 

Anotbet  figurative  name  is  "Paradise,"  taken  fni 
the  abode  of  out  first  parents  in  thcii  Mate  of  innocent 
and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed  (Luke  xxi 
48;  !Cor.xu,4;  Kev.ii,?;  xxii,2). 

Again,  this  place  is  called  "  the  heavenly  Jerusaler 
(GaL  iv,  26;  HeU  xii,  22;    Kev.  lii,  12).  because  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  cs|ntal  dty  of  the  Jews,  i 
royal  residence,  and  the  seat  of  divine  worship;  i 
"  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  xxv,  1 ;  Jas.  ii,  fi) ;  i 
"  heavenly  kingdom"  (2  Tim.  iv,  18) ;  the  "  eternal  king- 
dom" (2  I'eui,  II).    It  is  also  called  an  "etenul  inher- 
itance" (I  PeL  i,  4 ;  lleb.  ix,  15),  meaning  the  p 
sion  and  full  enjoyment  of  happineas,  typified  by  the 
roMdence  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Palestine.     The 
blessed  are  said  "to  nt  down  at  table  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  that  is,  to  be  a  sharer  with  the  naints 
of  old  in  the  joys  of  salvation ;  "lobe  in  Abraham**  bo- 
tiim''(Luke  xvi,!2;  Malt,  viii,  II),  that  isi  to  sit  near 
or  next  to  Abraham  [see  Bosox];  -'to  reipi  with 
Christ'  (S  Tim.  iU  1 U  L  e.  to  be  distingiiiabcd,  honored, 
and  happy  as  he  is — to  enjoy  regal  felidtiea  t  to  enjny 
''»Sabbath,"or  "rest"  (Heb.iv,  10, 11),  indicating  the 
happiness  of  pious  Christians  lolA  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come. 

All  that  we  can  with  certainty  know  or  infer 
Scripture  or  reason  mpecting  the  bleasedtKss  of  the  life 
to  come  may  be  arranged  under  the  followinii  particu 
Urs:  I.  We  shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  th' 
;s  and  adversities  of  this  life.  II.  Our  fulur 
nvolve  a  continuance  of  the  real  happi 

noftluslife. 
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I.  The  earire  esemplion  from  soflering,  and  all  thai 
cause*  aufleiing  hei«,  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  words 
which  dorate  rat,  repose,  refreshme^^  after  performing 
labor  and  enduring  ajflidiou.  But  all  the  terms  which 
are  employed  to  express  this  condition  define  (in  the 
original)  the  promised  "  rent"  as  rest  after  labor,  and  ex- 
emption fVom  toil  and  grief,  and  not  the  absence  of  em- 
ptonaeiit,not  inactivity  or  indolence  (!Th««i<.i,T;  Hek 
iv,  9, 11 ;  Bev.  xiv,  18 ;  compare  rii,  17).  This  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  oui  present  life  inclndei, 

1.  Delii-etance  from  this  earthly  hady,the  seat  of  the 
lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of  our  sinful  cornip- 
tinn,  uid  the  source  of  so  manv  evils  and  sufferings  (1 
Cor.  vi,  1 , 2 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  42-50). ' 

2.  Enrire  sepaimtion  from  the  society  of  wicked  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  who  in  various  ways  injure  the 
righteous  man  and  embitter  his  life  on  earth  (2  Tim.  iv, 
18).  It  is  hence  accounted  a  part  of  the  feUcity  evm 
of  Christ  himself  in  heaven  to  be  "separate  from  sln- 


m"(Hcb 


ii,26). 


,  S.  Upon  this  earth  everythin) 
jact  to  perpetual  change,  and  nothing  b  capaUe  of 
compleldy  satisfying  our  expectations  and  deaiiea.  But 
in  the  world  to  come  it  will  be  diBbtcni.  The  bliaa  of 
the  saints  will  continue  without  inlermption  or  ehangt^ 
without  fear  of  termination,  and  without  aatietv  (Luke 
XK,B6;  a  Cor.  ir,  16, 18;  1  Pel.  1,4 i  y,10;  1  John  ui,3 
sq.). 

IL  Beudea  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  tiiala,  and 
having  a  continuance  of  that  happiiieai  which  we  had 
begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have  good  reason  In  ex- 
pect hereafler  other  rewards  and  jovs,  which  stand  in 
no  luturalor  necessary  connection  with  the  prment  life ; 
for  our  entire  felidty  would  be  extremely  defective  and 
scanty  were  it  to  bo  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
carry  with  us  from  the  present  worid,  to  that  peace  and 
joy  of  sou]  which  result  from  tefieeting  on  what  we  may 
have  dotM  wbich  is  good  and  pteaaing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  even  the  best  men  will  always  discover  great 
imperfections  in  all  that  they  have  done.  Our  felidty 
would  also  be  incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short 
with  tliat  meagre  and  rjementary  knowledge  which  w* 
take  with  us  fiom  this  world — that  know  ledge  so  broken 
up  into  fragments,  and  yielding  so  Utile  fruil,  and  which, 
poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack  uf  upportunity, 
and  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  never  here  acquire. 
Bendea  tbe  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  (here  must 
therefore  be  othen  which  are  potitict,  and  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  supreme  Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  phikeophers  are,  for  tbe 
above  reasons,  agreed — even  tlioae  w 


tthc> 


(.for 


of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  nflhings  in  the  fn- 
lore  world,  we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  positive  rewards.  lu  the  doctriiM 
of  the  New  Testament,  however,  poeitive  rewards  arc 
considered  most  obvioualy  a*  belonging  to  our  future  fe- 
lidty, and  as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it ;  for  it 
always  represents  the  joi-s  of  heaven  as  resulting  strict- 
ly from  Ihtjanr  of  (Iod,  and  aa  being  Biidrwmil  by 
those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  Hence  them  must 
be  Bomething  more  added  to  the  nslural  good  cooae- 
quence*  of  our  actions  here  performed.  But  on  this 
subject  we  know  nothing  more  in  general  than  this, 
that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order  our  drcumsUnees; 
and  make  such  a^^ulgemcnt^  that  the  principal  facul- 
ties of  our  souls,  reason  aiul  sflfection,  will  be  heightened 
aiul  developed,  so  thai  we  shall  continually  obtain  more 
pure  anddistinctknowledge  of  the  troth,  and  make  con- 
tinual advances  in  holinna. 

We  may  remark  that  in  this  life  God  bis  very 
wisely  allotted  various  capacities,  powers,  and  talait% 
in  different  ways  and  degree*,  to  different  men.  accnd- 
ing  to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  ai>d 
the  bosineee  on  which  he  empbrs  tbem.  Now  ^ktc  ia 
not  the  least  ruson  to  suppose  that  God  will  abdiah 
this  variety  in  the  future  woiidt  it  will  raAer  oontiaaaa 
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Ikn  IB  ill  iu  cxUdI.  We  muit  nppow,  then,  that 
Ihtn  viU  be.  evm  in  the  heavealj  world,  A  diveziity 
ilUM*,<ii\tbim,  uid  of  empluymenta,  uid  that  to  one 
pcnm  lluj,  to  uuther  that  field,  in  the  bmindleM  king- 
Am  rf  Dnih  uul  of  naeful  occupatioa,  will  be  usigned 
iir  bit  nlliniian,  ■ccording  to  ha  peculiu  powen, 
yW*^'*""!  md  tutea.  A  prewntiment  of  this  truth 
k  noUinBl  in  the  idea,  which  wu  widelf  diffused 
IbR^hiiat  Ibe  ancient  world,  viz.  that  the  moHj  will 
Mtiiiiie  to  pnneente  in  the  future  life  the  employmenta 
t»  vhirb  tlwjr  had  lieen  here  acciutomed.  At  leait 
mk  ittBigenatita  will  doabtim  be  made  by  God  in 
ikt  (Man  lift  that  each  iodividuil  will  there  develop 
man  uid  note  the  germ*  implanted  within  him  by  the 
Ihbi)  of  [be  Cicalor ;  and  will  be  able,  more  fully  than 
)■  mr  could  do  here,  to  ntiiiy  the  wants  of  hii  intel- 
kfOal  Mtatt,  and  tboa  to  make  conUnual  progiCH  in 
■tic  kanwled^  of  ererything  worthy  of  beuig  known, 
ttwbich  be  nuld  only  learn  the  umpUst  elemenu  in 
tka  wotM  I  and  be  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  ■  way 
■IM  Ibe  incnan  of  knowlvdge  will  not  be  detrimental 
10  pMT.  m  it  often  prorea  on  earth,  but  rather  pninio- 
tire  of  ii.  To  the  tineere  and  anient  Marcher  after 
inih  it  is  a  tejoiring  and  comoling  thought  that  he 
niH  be  able  hereafter  to  perfect  that  knowledge  which 
bn  b»  so  many  deAoendei  (I  Cor.  ziii,  9). 

Bm  Ibete  is  danger  of  going  loo  far  on  this  point, 
a4  «f  falling  Into  unnite  nuMonceptiona.    Variooa 
Ite  uaa  and  wanlj  of  men  in  the  future  world  w 
*wti«lc  be,  they  will  sUU  be  in  many  respects  difTer- 
oa  fnra  what  they  an  here,  became  the  whole  iphi 
of  action,  and  the  objecta  by  which  we  ihaD  there  be 
HiMudtd,  will  be  di&ienl.    We  shall  there  have 
An^^  and  aore  perfect  body,  and  by  this  single  ci 
niMNsim  tball  be  freed  atODcefrom  many  of  the  wan 
Bid  iadinations  which  hare  their  seat  in  the  earthly 
body.    This  will  also  contribute  much  ta  rectify, 
laife.  and  pofect  our  knowled|[e.     Many  things  wl 
■ea  to  us  very  important  and  esaential  during  this 
■alt  of  inbncy  tipon  earth  will  hereafter  doubtless  ap- 
pev  in  a  diS^mt  liKht:  we  shall  look  upon  them  as 
irillBanl  children's  pUy,  and  employ  ourselvea  in  more 
^petlaai  oocupationa,  the  utility  and  interest  of  which 
ve  have  nerer  before  imagined. 

Suae  theoli^(iaas  have  siqtposed  that 
biavni  may  be  taught  by  immediatt  dinw  rnttaHoiu 
Oma  gkniB),  especially  thoe  who  may  enter  the 
abodt*  of  the  blrssed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only 
a  nan  mtSMiR  of  if,  e.  t^  children  and  others  who 
bate  died  in  ignorance,  for  which  they  themaetTes  were 
■ol  to  blame  On  this  subject  nothing  is  deHnitcly 
tmghl  in  the  Scriptures,  but  both  Scripture  and  reason 
vnxnt  IB  in  believing  that  provisiDn  will  be  made  for 
•D  nth  penons  in  the  worid  to  come.  A  principal  part 
•^  Mr  fotore  happinea  will  conust,  according  to  the 
Uniaiaii  doctrine,  in  (he  enlarging  and  eotrecting  of 
av  knswiedge  respecting  God,  his  natare,  attributea, 
">*  *etkiv  and  in  tbe  alntaiy  apidication  of  thia  knowl- 
«%*  («  mr  own  oiaial  bensflt,  to  the  increase  of  our 
k^  Ion,  aad  obedience.  Theie  has  beat  boum  con- 
Osnnj  among  Iheologiana  with  regard  to  the  naoa 
^Ctd  (vini  Dei  inlmtiva,  aenritiva,  beatiOca,  conipre- 
b"«T»t.  The  qaeation  is  whether  the  saints  will  here- 
"*^' ^b  the  eye*  of  the  mind,  L  e.  merely 

-^.  —  M  Ood  is  always  represented  as  a 

boag  invisible  by  tbe  bodily  eye  {aapimtX  ae,  indeed, 
"wy  ^aril  ia.  The  testa  of  Scripture  which  speak  of 
■»j  Uorf  ban  been  miaonderstood :  (hey  aignify,  aome- 
'mt,  He  mom  dutw*  bmnla^  of  God,  as  we  speak 
rf  kaowing  by  seeing,  of  senng  wilh  the  eyes  of  the 
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■ICJohai,  18;  IJoh 


iii,  2;  { 


rWri.  16):  and  Paul  uses  fiKirav  and  f' 
Taaynooa  (1  Cor.  liii,  IS,  18;  camp.v,  10).  Agun, 
Aey  eitoen  the  idee  ^/dicilf,  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
brat,  the  being  thought  woithy  of  his  friendship,  etc 


prehended  under  the  phrase  lo 


ken  frui 


Orieni 


jeOod.     The  image  te 


whose  presence  was  esteemed  a  great  favor  (Hatt, 
V,  8;  Heb.  vii,  14).  "Without  holineis,  ouotii'  utfitrai 
ruv  kippjdv,'^  The  f^rpooite  of  this  ia  to  be  removed 
from  God  and  from  his  face.  But  Chrbt  is  always  rep- 
resented as  one  who  will  be  ptrtonallj/  cMU  to  us,  and 
whose  personal,  familiar  inlercourne  and  guidance  we 
shall  enjo)-.  Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  Joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiv,  xvii,  etc) ;  and  the 
apoetlea  oflen  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pious  by 
the  phnse  brag  icilh  Cirul,  To  his  guidance  has  God 
intrusted  the  human  race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And 
l^ul  says  (2  C«.  iv,  G),  we  see  "the  brightness  of  the 
divine  glory  in  iha  fac«  of  Christ ;"  he  is  "  the  visible 
representative  of  tbe  iavisihle  God"  (CoL  i,  15), 

Accoiding  lo  the  lepiesenlations  contained  in  tbe  holy 
Scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  together  in  the  future 
world,  and  furm,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  statu  of  God 
(LukeKvi;xj[,38;  Hom-viii,  10;  Kev.vii,B;  Heb.  xii, 
'H).  They  will  there  partake  of  a  oommon  felicity. 
Their  enjoyment  will  ilouUlen  be  very  much  height- 
ened by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse 
with  each  other.  We  must,  however,  separate  all  earth- 
ly imperfections  from  our  conceptions  ^  this  heavenly 
society.  But  that  we  shall  there  rect^ise  our  former 
friends,  end  shall  be  again  associated  with  them,  was 
uniformly  believed  by  all  antiquity.  And  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  atTeclionate  manner  in  which  Christ  sooth- 
ed his  disciples  by  ttie  aasurance  that  they  should  here- 
after see  him  again,  should  be  with  him,  and  enjoy 
personal  intercourse  and  friendship  with  him  in  that 
pUoe  to  which  he  was  j-oing  {John  niv,  8 ;  oomp.  1  Pet. 
i,  8),  we  may  gather  just  gnnnda  for  this  belief.  Paul, 
indeed,  says  expressly  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ,  in 
company  wilh  our  friends  who  died  before  us  (upo  aiv 
nuroic,  I  Thess.  iv,  17) ;  and  this  presupposes  that  we 
shall  recognise  them,  and  have  Intermurse  with  them,  as 
with  Christ  himself!    See  Etehsal  Lifk. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH  is  an  exprenion  for  the 
whole  creation  (Gen,  i,  1).  In  prophetic  language  the 
phase  ofUn  sigiijltes  the  poli^cal  state  or  condition  of 
persons  of  different  ranks  in  this  world.  The  heaven 
of  the  political  world  is  the  sovereignty  thereof,  whoaa 
host  and  stars  are  the  powers  that  rule,  namely,  king^ 


ruled  by  superiors.  Of  such  a 
heaven  and  earth  we  may  understand  tnention  to  be 
■DKle  in  Hagg.  U,  8:  vii,  2], !»,  and  referred  to  in  Heb. 
xii.  36.  Such  modes  of  t;)eaking  were  used  in  Ori- 
ental poetry  and  philoeopby,  which  made  a  heaven  and 
earth  in  everything,  that  is,  a  superior  and  inferior  tn 
every  part  of  nature ;  and  we  learn  from  Maimonidea, 
quoted  by  Mede,  that  the  Arabians  in  his  time,  when 
they  would  express  that  a  man  was  fallen  into  some 
great  calamity,  said,  "His  heaven  has  fallen  to  the 
earth,"  meaning  his  superiority  or  prosperity  is  much 
diminished.  "To  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth"  {'i  Pet.  iii,  13)  may  mean  to  look  for  a  new  order 
of  the  present  worid. 

Heave-offetlDg  CnB'"in,  itmmnh'.  from  0'^,  to 

be  hvjh ;  Sept.  usually  n^'pf/in),  a  Icrm  including  all 
that  the  Israelites  voluntarily  (Exod.  xxv,  2  sq. ;  xxxv, 
!4;  xxxvi,8)  or  according  to  a  precept  (Exod.  xxx,  19: 
Lev.  vii,  I4i  Numb,  xv,  19  sq.;  xviii,  27  sq.;  xxi,  29 
sq.;  comp.  Eick-xlv,  18)  contributed  of  their  own  prop- 
erty tn  Jehovah  (not  as  fn  offering  in  the  usual  sense, 
but)  as  a  pneent  (Isa.  xl,  30),  lo  be  applied  to  the  ngO' 
lar  cnllus,  I  e.  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  accessories  (Exod.  xxv,  'i  sq.; 
xxx,13sq.;  xxT,&Bq.,!l,24;  xxvi,a,6;  Einviii,2S, 
etc),  or  for  the  support  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  28 ; 
Numb.xviii,8Bq.;  v,9).  Prracrihed contributions  were, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  temple-tax  [see  Tekple], 
chiefly  [hat  shaie  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  which  b^ 


HEAV&SHOULDER  la 

iaagai  to  the  priest*  (Mamb.  xxi, »  aq.),  th«  jrcariy 
fliM-lTuiU  (Numb.  XV,  13  Bq.  i  amf.  2  Sun.  i,  31),  and 
Uhj  tcnthi  which  the  l^riia  were  nquind  lo  make 
orer  to  Uie  priola  out  or  the  natural  lithea  paid  to  them 
(Numb,  xviii,  ^  aq. ;  what  the  Larita  retained  Tor  their 
own  uae  not  bcinK  Ihiu  Uyled).  The  tan  rt'C^n 
•eemi  to  Mand  in  a  narrower  aeiue  in  Neh.  k,B7;  xii, 
44;  xili,3  [weFiHSTMXoJ.and  theTalniudiatg  ao  call 
only  the  agricullural  firal-fniiu  apprupriate  lo  human 
UH,  together  with  the  Levitical  tenth*  (we  the  tract 
7rninofAintheMiBhna,i,6>.  HeaTS-alferinga  are  coup- 
led with  first-fnvls  in  Ettk.  xx,  40,  and  with  lithea  in 
UaL  ui.B.  [n  Euk.  xlr,  1 ;  xlriii,  8  aq.,  IS,  •»  aq^  the 
aaiDe  word  ia  applied  to  Chat  portion  or  the  Holy  Land 
which  ia  represented  aa  Mt  apart  for  the  maintenance 
u(  the  lanctnary  and  the  priest*.  Kor  the  care  of  all 
*uch  contributions,  a*  well  a*  for  i-otuntarv  oDering*  and 
tithM  in  general,  a  tiKcial  ctan  of  ofScera  waa  (rmn 
the  time  of  king  Hraeliiah)  detailed,  of  whom  a  higher 
prieat  had  the  nipeiinlendence  (3  Chron.  xxi,  11, 
14:  Neh.  xii,  44;  xiii,  S).  Heave-oSeringa  could 
>r  con«iiiiied  only  t^  the  priest*  and  their  chil- 


.  (Ku., 


i,  10). 


repi- 


lations  are  detailed  in  the  'I'atniudical  met  JVinmt 
Compare  Wate-offeuimd, 
H«av«-BhoiiIder  <n^4-in  pis,  Sept.  /IpaX' 

ifaifiiliaTOt;)  a  the  name  applied  to  the  (right)  she 
iler  that  Tell  to  the  priesia  in  the  preaentation  of  anin 
■a  ■  thank-offering  (Lev.  vii.ftt;  Numb,  vi,  30;  xv     , 
18),  which  could  be  eaten  only  by  Mich  of  thdr  (ainilics 
aa  were  in  a  ceremonially  clean  state  (Lev.  x,  14).    Sec 
Uptebino. 

Bebord,  Eluaii,  ■  Hetbodist  Episcnpal  miniater. 
He  was  bum  at  Coxoackie,  N.  Y-  Sept.  8, 1T88 ;  wa*  con- 
verted at  thirteen ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in 
Hay,  1811 ;  in  1819  waa  appointed  to  New  Haven;  in 
1830  and  31  to  New  York;  in  18S4  waa  tranafeiTed  lo 
Geneacc  Conference,  and  stalioned  at  Kocheater;  was 
pieaidiiig  elder  on  Ontario  District  in  1BS7~40; 
he  Buperann luted;  and  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3fi, 
1B6H.  He  was  a  diligent  studenl,  a  sound  thcuhigian, 
ai^  a  good  acholar  in  Qteek  and  Hebrew.— .l/nu(n  of 
C-M^nrMf,  vii,  205. 

He'tMT,  the  name  of  seven  men,  with  ■  diSerence 
of  orthi^raphy  in  the  original.    Sec  alao  Ebek. 

1.  EdBR  (Heb.  A'fier,  15s,  one  of  the  Mrr  Mr, 
of  the  river,  q.  d.  immigranti  Sept."E;?ip  and  'E^ip, 
Tnlg.  l/rtfr),  son  of  Salah,  who  became  tbe  fkther  of 
PelcR  at  the  age  of  34  j-ears,  and  died  at  th 
(Gen.  X,  34;  xi,  14;  1  Chron.  1,36).    Hi*  1 
in  the  Rennlopy  nf  Chriat  (Luke  iii,8£, 
ber").     aC  £448-1!IM.     There  is  a  degm 
connected  with  him  from  the  notion,  which  the  Jewa 
thenuelvc*  entertain,  that  the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied 
to  them,  waa  derived  from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham.    No  historical  ground  appeara 
should  be  derived  from  him  rather  than  from  any  other 
penonijie  that  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  Shem' 
acendanla ;  but  there  are  so  much  strongci  objecti 
erery  other  hypothesis,  that  this,  perhaps,  is  sli 
nkost  probable  of  any  which  have  yet  been  started.   (See 
Geaenius,  O'ncAichIr  der  Htb.  Sprarhe  and  ScAriJt,  p."  ' 
Hence  "  lit  rhitdrtn  of  Kbn^  (-:a;  -I5,  Gen.  x,  31), 
and  simply  in  poctn-  £;tn-(*>17,Numb.xxiv,34;  Sept. 
'E;3poJ'>'.VulB.//(Wi),Lq.HimiiHW8(B'''i3S),    Sev- 
eral other  persons  of  (his  (Heb.)  name  a<:cur,  but  nc 
others  are  anywhere  AngUcJzfd  "  Hebcr." 

2.  "Ehkr"  (same  Heb.  word  a*  above:  Sept. 'Iu/3ij^, 
Tulg. //rirrt,  the  last-named  of  Iha  seven  chiefs  of  the 
Gadites  in  Dashan  (1  Chron.  v,  13,  where  the  name  is 
AnttUcized  "Heber^).     ilQ  between  iei3  and  1093. 

3.  Ebcr  (same  Hebrew  wonl  aa  above ;  .Sept.  'U^q  j, 
VulH.AMrr),  apparently  one  of  the  snns  ofShashak,a»d 
a  chief  of  (be  tribe  nf  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,33,  where 

"Heber").     B.(ian[«69e. 


4.  •■  HaSKii"  (Clkt-btr,  -I3n,  enatauiad^,  aa  in  Ho*,  n 
9;  Pinv.  xxi.  9;  or  a  iprU,  as  in  Deul.  xviii,  II ;  laa, 
xlvii,9,l3;  Sepl.Xu0ap,Xo;3>p.Xa^tp),aonorBeriah, 
and  grandson  of  A*her  (Getu  xiri,  17;  I  Chron.  vii,  81, 
Sty.  KC  apparently  ante  187S.  His  deacendanta  are 
ERITES  (Heb.  CkAri-,  •■•IVI,  Sept.  JLo^ipi, 
Numb,  xxvi,  4S,  where  the  name  of  the  progenitor  is 
irn). 

Ieueu"  (*ame  Heb.  word  a*  laat,  Sept.  yi«0*p, 
Vulg.  //oirr),  "a  descendant  of  Hobab,  which  latter  wms 
aon  of  Jethro,  and  hrothei  of  Iha  wife  of  Moaea.  Hia 
wife  wa*  the  Jael  who  alew  tnatta  (B.C  1409),  and  he  is 
called  Heber  the  Keuite  (Judg.  iv,  11,17;  v,  34),  which 
'  1  have  been  a  name  for  the  whole  family  (Jodg. 
Heber  appears  to  hare  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  Kenites,  leading  a  palriarchal  life  amid  hia 
imla  and  Hacks.  He  must  have  been  a  pennn  of  some 
consequence,  from  its  being  stated  that  there  waa  peace 
en  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful  king  J«- 
At  the  time  the  history  brings  him  under  our  IM>- 
ticc,lus  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaigi,  near  Keileah, 
'    Naphlali"     SeeJA^L;  Kk.mtv, 

6. '-  Hebkk"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last,  Sept.  Afiip\ 
apparently  a  sun  of  Mcred  (of  Judah)  by  Jehudijah,  and 
"father"  of  Socho  (1  Chroo.  iv,  18).  AC  post  1CI& 
SeeHKBkii. 
7.  "HEeEK"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last,  Sei>t.  'A^p), 
«  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elpaal,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Bnjamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  17).  B.C  apparently  cir.  SS8w 
Hebar,  Keoihald,  Inshop  of  Calcutta,  was  bom  at 
Ualpas,  Cheshire,  April  31, 1788.  He  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  poetical  talent.  At  thirteen  he  was  iilac4^  in 
the  achonl  of  a  clerg}-man  near  London ;  in  N4>^Tmh«r, 
1800,  he  n-as  entered'  at  Brasenoee  College.  Oxford,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  gained  the  prise  for  Latin  verse.  In 
the  spring  of  1803  he  wrote  his  prize  poem,  PaU$fimrt 
which  has  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  English  Hter- 
■ture.  In  1804  be  became  a  feUow  of  All  Souls.  About 
the  middle  of  1806,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Tlinmton, 
be  aet  out  on  a  Continental  tour,  and  spent  a  year  itmT- 
dling  through  Kusaia,  the  Crimea,  Hungary,  Anstria, 
andPruaaia.  In  18(17  he  took  orders,  and  waa' instituleid 
by  his  brother  Richard  10  the  family  living  at  llodne*. 
Her^  aa  he  himaelf  deacribed,  he  was  in  a  "  halT-wajr 
situalioD  between  a  parvm  and  a  aquire.*  "While  dis- 
charging the  duties  nf  his  parish  with  great  fidelity,  he 
was  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He 
waa  a  frequent  conlrihulor  lo  the  QnarteHif  Rfrirw  ftnm 
its  commenccmenl.  In  1813  be  commenced  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  a  Dktitmars  of  Ike  HiUt,  on  which  he  labored 
with  much  delight ;  but  other  dudes  compelled  him  to 
■uapend  this  wotfc,  and  nn  part  of  it  waa  ever  published. 
In  the  Bsme  year  he  publiriied  a  small  volume  of  Hymtu 
adaptfd  to  Ikf  Wefi:iif  Ckurri  Srrrifr  (new  cd.  London, 
1S3H,  13nKi).  The  compoaiiion  of  hia  l/ymni,  with  ■ 
view  of  improving  the  psalnxxiy  and  devotional  poetry 
used  in  churches,  was  also  a  favorite  rvcrealion.  He 
was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  continued  lo  indulge  hia 
(netical  talents  even  while  engaged  in  visiting  hia  dlo- 
ceae  in  India.  Ho  had  a  great  distaste  for  cnnttovci^ 
sial  theology,  and  only  once  waa  engsgrd  in  a  diacns- 
Bon  of  this  kind,  in  reply  to  what  he  conceived  were 
the  unwamnlable  imputations  of  a  writer  in  tbe  BHl- 
iih  Crilic.  His  political  liews  were  those  of  the  High 
Church  and  Tory  party,  but  qtule  devoid  of  trittcmtsa. 
In  18IS  he  was  appointed  Bampion  lecturer,  and  the 
subject  he  selected  was  Tir  Prmmalilg  and  Ogia  of  Ike 
CkrMan  Comforlrr  (3d  rd.  Land.  1818, 8ro).  In  1817. 
Dr.  Luxmore,  the  hiihop  of  St.  Asaph,  a^qninted  Hrb« 
to  a  stall  in  that  cathedral,  at  the  request  of  his  father- 
in-law  the  dean.  In  1619  he  edited  the  uork*  of  Inshop 
Jeremy  Taylor  (15  i-oIb.8vo,  with  I^fr  n/Tiflor).  In 
April,  1833,  he  was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for 
which  he  had  formerly  been  an  imBtaxrewful  candidate." 
In  December  of  that  year,  the  lec  of  Cslculia,  vaiat^d 
by  Uw  death  of  bishop  Uiddltlon,  waa  nflereil  to  hiin. 


HEBER 

'TwiatlieaArwaiiledinedon  account  of  hi*  wifauid 
^iU,  but  immeduilclf  >lt«  the  Becoiid  lefuul 
<,Ju.  12.  ISH)  uatiiig  hit  willingnen  to  go 
lb  CDii((nuilued  liimMlf  upon  the  fan  that  no  woililly 
BKins  Ird  him  to  thia  deciuon.    The  ptuapects  oT  use 
Wbch  in  K>  gnud  a  Beul  m  India  0T«rixire  all  pecuiii 
or  l^nI>d«al»n%  and  tbey  had  no  inflneace  in  dcter- 
Minini;  his  conduct  when  the  propoaition  of  going 
tkil  caantry  waa  fin*  made  to  him.    Beaidea,  he  h 
iftfn  czpRwd  hit  UkiiiK  for  auch  a  sphera  of  actk 
aad  he  had  ~  a  lurking  fundneea  fat  all  which  belouga 
u  India  nt  Ana."     On  the  2-Jd  of  April  he  >aw  Hodnet 
br  the  lau  time,  and,  after  having  been  eoDumited,  he 

tBbvked  fiiT  hi*  dloceie  on  the 

TV  dioccae  of  Calcutta  extended 

whole  of  India,  and  embraced  Cejlon,  the  Maurilim, 
aad  AiKnlazia.  In  India  the  Seld  of  the  lidiop'a  la- 
boa  waa  three  tinwa  lai^er  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
liad.  The  number  of  chaplaina  nho  conatitutet' 
■if  at  Bengal  waa  Used  at  Iwenlj-eighl,  Imt 
mmtn  was  never  completed,  and  of  the  number  who 
■a»  ^pointed  aeTeral  were  on  furlough.     The  bis 

^ri  rcapoonbUitv,  and  to  write  alnboet  every  oiS 
lament  with  Ida  own  hand.     On  the  I5th  of  Ji 
MM,  tvbop  ilebcr  began  the  vlntation  of  hta  vaat  dio- 
««,     He  visited  neaily  every  station  of  importance  ir 
the  Biqier  peovincea  of  Dengil  and  north  of  Bombay 
•aJ  after  an  abaenm  from  CalcutU  of  about  eleven 
■onha^  during  which  he  had  aeldom  slept  o 
cikiD  ST  tent,  he  arriveil  at   Bombay.     The  journal 
rtich  be  kept  during  his  visiution  (published  under 
lie  thie  .KarratiTt  of  a  JounKg  h  Cpptr  India,  '      ' 
Ua,  1  vnk.  Svo,  eince  reprinted  in  Mnrray's  Ilai 
Ctlmial  LUrarif)  show*  the  extent  of  his  ohaervationa 
■3  (HieTal  Bubjecta,  and  the  Rraphi 
pt«*a«d  of  deacribing  the  novel  scenes  in  which  he 
»■  placed.     From  April  to  Augiut  he  remained  at 
B^rtar  to  innatigate  and  superintend  the  interests  of 
Uvwmeni  portion  of  his  diocese.    Uii  the  15th  of  An- 
f»  he  ailed  for  Ceylon,  and  after  remaining  there 
mmt  lime  be  proceeded  to  CalcutU,  which  be  nached 
<n  i^K  :tlf«  of  Udober.     If  it  had  been  powible  to  have 
•dacaed  bb  children  in  India,  he  was  now  prepared,  he 
*«».  tn  end  his  daya  afnong  the  objects  of  his  soUci- 
ade.     In  Frtimary,  1826,  he  left  Calcutta  for  JIadraa 
w  nu  (be  Boutbeni  p^Dvi^ce^     On  the  lit  of  April 
*■  Brited  u  Tricbinoiioli,  and  on  the  Sd,  after  inveati- 
[  Ibe  state  of  tbe  miaeiou  and  tonfinnuig  Hfteen 
I  whom  he  beat«wed  the  episcopal  benedic 
-  Tamul  language,  be  retired  lo  use  a  cold 
^h  he  waa  found  dead  about  half  an  hour 
Within  leas  than  three  weeks  he  wc 
his  forty-thinl  year.    The  candor,  ra 
<:ily  of  bishop  lleber'a  manneia,  his 
Km,  and  bis  mild  and  steady  ieal,ci 
talent*  and  allainmenis,  had  inspired 
respect  not  only  among  the  European, 
population  of  IndU"  (Eo^Uk  CsekjmJia. 
"' "■ '  — iniaiL     His  whole 


Iri  theology  he  was  an  A 


rlev 


.    He  I 


o  Ibe 


episciqiate,  was  derated 


twisuldactrinnofiheUtispcl,  and  of  their  adaptation 
I"  Hk  WMben.  His  heart  daily  breathed  the  most  eai 
■"■i*«fuTthedilIii«iDnoritsprseiouible«singB.  Hi 
>aa«  mnl  ponuita  were  all  subordinated  to  that  grand 

e  been  apand  to  tbe  usual "  

o  doubt  that  a  career,  begun  in 


^^cmud  on  the  syncm  of  itinerancy  he  had  adopted, 
vJ*  kat*  yielded  a  rich  han-est  of  (qriritual  ftuit  to 
kLwdarfataTineyBid.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
■wl,  he  fHbliabed  Pnriti  .Smurni  (Lond.  1W4, 6th  ed. 
-nkSTo).  Hii/Vrt-ofH-orii  are  printed  in  various 
vi«fc  See  ij/t  ofUAtr,  by  his  Widow  (Lond.  1880, 
'**■*">;  R'*i«»n.j:,a*tOaj»n/fl<fcfr(lS80,8i-o); 
•■«■  a/HibiT, abridged  fioni  tbe  large  ed.  (Boston, 
•».  l»n»);  K»hi^  ff.-i  r^tm  a.  SatkHclHm  iOtr  /a- 


rfiet.  (Berlin,  !83I,SvoIb.};  Qunrfcr^y  ii>mnc  (London), 
xliii,S66i  Ednbargh  ferii*.,lii,4ai ;  Villemain, flrroe 
rffsdniz  Jf0BdM,DetlS,1857;  Henog,  lt€al-£ntyljap, 

He'berlto  (Numb,  ixvi,  45).  See  Hebeb,  i. 
H«bl«ir  (Heb.  Ibri',  ■'^ay.plui.D^lSSor  a""135 
Exod.  iii,  IB  1  fem.  n;^3y, "  Hebreweso,'  plur.  rri»7i5y, 
Greek 'E/Jpoiof),  a  d™gnation  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
used  fliu  of  their  progenitor  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  13; 
Sept.  Tif  xtpdrp).  This  name  is  never  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied to  the  Israelites  except  when  the  speaker  is  a  for- 
eigner (Gen.  xixis,  14, 17;  xli,12;  Exod.i.lO;  ii,G;  1 
Sam.  iv,  6,  9,  etc.),  or  when  Israelites  speak  of  them- 
selveatooueofanother  nation  (Gen. xljlai  Exod.i,I9; 
Jonah  i,  9,  ele.),  or  when  they  are  contrasted  witb  other 
peoples  {(Jen.  xliiitS!;  Exod.i,B,7,  16;  DeuU  xv,  li; 
ISani.xiii,3,7).  See  Gesenius,  7'4f».yM.  s.  v,  (Tho 
only  apparent  exception  is  Jer.  xxxiv,  9 ;  hut  here  there 
is  probably  such  an  implied  contrast  betweoi  the  Jews 
and  other  peoples  as  would  bring  the  usage  under  tho 
last  case.)  By  the  Greek  and  I^tin  writers  this  is  the 
name  by  which  the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  designated 
when  they  are  net  calle.1  Jews  (I'ausan.  v.  5,5;  vi,i4, 
0;  PluL  Syipat.  iv,  6, 1 ;  Tacit,  Him.  v,  1) ;  and  Jose- 
phua,  who  affects  claaeioal  peculiarities,  constantly  uws 
it.  In  the  N.  T.  we  And  tbe  satne  contrast  between  He- 
brews and  forngneta  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  PhU.  iii,  5) :  the  He- 
bivw  language  ia  distinguished  ftnm  bH  others  (Luxe 
xxiii,BSi  John  y,2:  xix,  18;  Acts  xxi,  40;  xxvi,14; 
Rev.  ix,  11);  while  in  2  Cor.  xi,  !S  the  woi4  is  used  as 
only  second  to  Iiratlilf  in  the  expression  of  national  pe- 
culiarity. On  these  facts  two  oppomng  hypotheses  have 
been  raised;  Ibe  one  (hat  Israelite  or  Jew  was  the  nsme 
by  which  the  nation  designated  itself  (just  as  the  Welsh 
call  themselves  Cyrarj,  though  in  speaking  of  IhemiehTa 
Saxon  they  would  probably  use  the  name  Wtlih); 
tbe  other  is  that  "  Hebrew"  is  a  national  name,  meiely 
indicative  of  the  peo|.1e  as  a  people,  while  Israelite  is  a 
sacred  or  religious  name  appropriate  to  them  as  the 
chaaen  people  of  God.  Thislslteropinionliesenius  dls- 
misaes  as  "  without  foundation"  (Leriam  by  Robinson, 
B.  v.),  but  it  lias  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Ewald  (Aof/tihrL  Lehrb.  <Ur  Uth.  Spr.  p.  18,  6th  ed.). 

/>fr»ra(«m  o/ (Ac  .Vame.— I.  From  Abram,  .4  ftrwi,  and 
by  euphony  Urbnti  (August,  Ambro»e>  Displaying,  aa 
■"  does,  the  utmost  ign  irance  of  the  language,  this  deri- 
ition  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  waa  even  re- 
tracted by  Augustine  (Rnrarl.  16).  The  euphony  al- 
leged by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  there  is  no 
parallel  in  tbe  Lau  meriiJii^mtdidir. 

II.  According  lo  the  sacred  writer,  ""133,  f/rbrrK,  is 
■  derivative  from  ISr,  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham ; 
at  least  the  same  persons  who  are  called  Hcbcen's  are 
called  lay  ■'13, ««  o/Eber  (Gen.  x,  21);  and  -1=3, 
^Afr(Numb.xxiv,24);  and  this  is  tantamount  loader- 
ivation  of  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber.  In  support  of 
Ibi^  it  may  be  urged  that  '137  is  tbe  proper  form 
which  a  patronymic  tiom  139  would  assume;  accord- 
ing lo  the  analogy  of  '■3X1)3,  a  Moabite,  tjl,  a  Danile, 
"3^3,  a  Calebifr,  etc.(HiIler,tfm™(u/.  Sac.  c.  xiv,  p.  231 
sq.).  M'hataddsmuchAirce  to  this  argument  is  the  ev- 
ident antithesis  in  Gen.  xiv,  13,  between  '13Sn  OiaX 
ind 'ISStn  tfllB;  the  former  of  these  is  as  evidently 
t  patronymic  as  the  latter.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  Suidas,  Bochari.VsUblus,  Drusius,  S'oasius, 
Buxtorf,Hattinger,Leu9den,Whiston,  and  Bauer.  The- 
mloret  (Qmral.  in  Gm.  61)  urges  against  it  that  tbe  He- 
brews  were  notthe  only  descendants  of  Eber,  and, there- 
fore, could  not  appropriate  his  name ;  atid  the  objection 
has  often  been  repeated.  To  meet  it,  recourse  has  been 
^  ■'  'a  the  suggestion,  first  adduced,  we  believe,  by  Ibn 
(Comnni/.  aJ  Jon.  i,  9\  that  the  dewendants  ol 
■am  ntained  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber,  beeauU  ^' 
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th^  lloiie  of  hu  dOMnduit*  itUined  (he  biUi  which 
be  held.  Thij  may  be,  but  ws  are  hirdly  CDlitled  tu 
OMiume  it  in  order  to  aecount  fur  the  (act  btrore  lu.  It 
u  better  to  Ibnnr  the  omit  probandi  on  the  objector,  anil 
to  demand  of  Kim,  in  auri^onncA  of  what  determmed 
(he  UK  of  Buch  patronymics  in  one  line  of  docent  and 
not  in  othen,  that  he  should  ehow  cause  why  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Abraham  might  hare  a  kowI  and  niRl- 
deut  reaaon  tor  wiKhint;  to  perpetuate  the  TDennTy  of 
his  descent  from  Eber,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
descendants  of  that  patriarch.  Why  might  not  one  race 
of  the  descendants  of  Eber  call  tbamelves  by  pre-emi- 
nence wins  of  Eber,Just  as  one  race  of  the  descendants 
afAbnluun  called  themselves  by  pre-eminence  soni  of 
Abraham.  But  Kber,  it  is  objected,  is  a  nime  of  no 
note  in  the  history;  we  know  nothini;  of  him  to  entitle 
nim  to  be  selocted  as  the  petaon  after  whom  a  people 
should  call  themselves.  But  ia  our  ignorance  to  be  the 
mouun  of  the  knowledge  of  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants on  such  a  poinlV  Because  m  know  nathing  (o 
distinguish  Eber,  docs  it  follow  (hat  fify  knew  nothing? 
Certain  it  is  that  be  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
flect a  glory  on  his  falhcr  Shem,  whose  highest  desig- 
nation U  "  the  father  of  all  the  chUdren  of  Eber"  (Ren. 
x,'Jl);  and  certain  it  is  Ihathis  name  lingered  for  many 
generations  in  the  region  where  he  resided,  for  it  waaaa 
"Eber"  that  the  Mcsopolamian  pinpfaet  knew  the  de- 
acendaiils  of  Jacob,  and  spoke  of  them  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  warlike  force  on  the  bordera 
of  the  promised  land  (N'umb.  sxir,  24). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contendsd  that  the  passage 
Gen.  X,  SI  is  not  so  much  genealogies!  as  cthnognph- 
ical ;  and  in  (hi*  view  it  seems  that  the  words  are  in- 
tendeil  to  contrast  Shem  with  Ham  and  Japhet,  and 
especially  with  the  formeT.    Now  Babel  is  plainly  Axed 
as  the  extreme  east  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (n 
10),  ftom  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Aiwyi 
(ver.  II,  margin  of  A.  Vers.):  in  the  next  place,  Eeypt 
(rer.  IS)  is  mentioned  as  the  westerti  limit  of  the  same 
gnat  race ;  and  thcw  two  extremes  having  b 
tained,  the  hiilorian  proceeds  (ver.  lb-19)  to 
ethnographic  sketch  with  the  intermediate  tri 
Canaanites.    In  short,  in  ver.  6-20  we  have  ii 
oflhree  geographical  points  which  distinguish  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham,  vis.  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Rahylon. 
the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  rirer  Euphratee,  (heir 
proper  occupancy,  uiuiffected  by  the  exccplioi 
raent  of  Asehur,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  paint  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.     Accordingly.  1' 
sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  ia  obtained 
generally  claning  these  latter  nations  as  tbom  tnyt 
the  river  Euphratm:  and  the  worda"tsther  of  all  i 
children  of  Ebcr,'*i,e.tather  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  Rnd  an  intelligible  place  in  the  context. 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  in  the  genealogical 
scheme  in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  thought  of  Elier  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  se 
ondary  uTtbe  natioiuil  descent.    The  genealoiiy  neilh 
startK  from  him,  nor  in  its  nnirorm  sef[uence  ilws  it  n 
uiion  him  with  any  emphasis.    There  is  nothing  to  dl 
tuiguinh  Eber  above  Arpbaxad,  Peleg,  or  Semg.    Lil 
them,  he  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  Shem 
GoniK'i'ted  with  Abrahank.     Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the 
IraeUii-'h  retroapei't  ix  to  stop  at  Jacob.    It  is  with  Ji 
cob  I  lint  thfdr  hislon-  a*  a  nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob 

bejii]"!  l^aac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  ihi'  Inhmaelites.     The  predominant  figure  of 
etnpliiiLii'ally  l/t^rir  Abraham  might  lempt  them 
yonil  (hiMe  points  ofalRnily  with  other  races,  so  disia 
ful,  ■'>  anti-national:  but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
they  wDulil  voluntarily  originate  and  perpeti 
pellalion  oftheraH'lt'H  which  landed  them  on  ■  plat- 
form of  ancestrv  w  hi-re  they  met  the  whole  popnlalic 
orAnibia((;en;x,'jr>.30). 

111.  Hence  others  (as  Jerome,  Theodottt,  Origen, 
Chrj'KUst.,  Arias  Moixanus,  R.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg., 
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star,  Grotiua,  ScaHger,  Selden,  Raaenroq  G 
Eichham)pr*rer  tracing ''^^X  to  the  verb  nss.la/iaas 
the  noun  *^3?,  lie  rrgion  or  touarT^  b/yonJ. 
By  those  who  favor  the  former  ttymology,  "Hebrew"  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  "the  man  who  passed  orer;" 
by  those  who  fivor  the  latter,  it  is  taken  to  mean  ■*  the 
from  the  repon  beyond;"  and  under  both  suppo- 
rts it  is  held  to  be  Bp;Jied  by  (he  Canaanites  to 
Abraham  as  having  croased  the  Euphrstee,  or  t»t»e 
from  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan.      Of 
these  etymologies  the  funner  is  now  genenlly  aban- 
I  felt  that  (he  supposition  that  ilie  cmmuig 
of  the  Euphrates  was  such  on  unpanllekd  achievement 
aatoflxon  him  who  accomplished  it  a  name  that  should 
descend  to  his  posterity,  and  become  a  national  appel- 
somewhat  too  violent  to  be  maintained ;  and, 
besides,  as  (be  verb  ~33?  aignilieii  to  pa/«  fnim  rUM  wde 
IhnI,  not  from  Ihat  side  to  Ikii,  it  would  not  be  the 
in  applied  by  the  people  of  Canaan  to  deugnate  the 
i  of  one  who  had  come  hom  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  them.     The  other  etymology  has  mon  in  its 
favor.    It  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  (Ircek  transialoia 
(SepL  u  mpurqc,  Aq.  Kipatnjs);  it  is  in  acmrdance 
with  the  mage  of  the  phrase  injO  "'SS,  which  was 
employed  to  deugnate  the  region  bevond  the  Euphra- 
tes (Josh,  ixiv,  3, 8 ;  2  Sam.  x,16:  'l  Chron.  six,  16): 
It  improbable  that  Abraham,  nnoing  amonf; 
liles  from  beyond  the  Euphratea,  might  be 
designated  by  them  "  the  man  from  the  region  bej-ond," 
lust  as  Europeans  might  call  an  American  "■  tnuw- 
idanUc^"      liu(,  though  Bleck   very  confidently  pro- 
KHmces  this  Wew  "  without  doubt  the  right  one"  (  AVw- 
rifn^tiu^.  r.  p.72),it  is  open  to  serioas,  if  not  Iktal 
ibjectiona. 

t.  There  ia  no  instance  of  ^33  by  itself  denoting;  th« 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  any  other  river;  ths 
phrase  invariably  ueed  is  ^n:n  "t^S.  fioscnm tiller, 
rollowuigHyde(//urar.ArI^.  ref./'cr'.p.fil),  seeks  to 
supply  this  desiderated  instance  by  taking  139  as  ep- 
exegeticalor^l19!linNun]b.xxiv,  34="afHiKBnt  As- 
syriam  ct  tutam  ttansfiuvialera  regionem."  But  the 
learned  writer  has  in  his  ical  overlooked  the  scconi) 
^339,  which  quite  precludes  his  excgeHa.  Knobcl  avoids 
this  error  by  simply  taking  HCN=AasyTia,  and  *^a9 
^Heaopotamiaj  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  proper  name 
137,  Ebrr,  and  not  the  preposition  13$,  tromt,  which 
is  in  question.  %  U  '<13?  was  the  proper  dedgnalion 
of  those  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
we  should  find  that  name  applied  to  such  as  ctmtmuni 
to  dwell  there,  not  to  a  nice  descended  from  one  who 
had  left  that  region  never  to  return.  S.  Though  Abra- 
ham, as  having  been  originally  a  transfluvian,  might  be 
BO  called  by  the  Canaanites,  it  is  improbable  that  they 
should  have  extended  this  name  to  his  posterity,  to 
whom  it  in  no  sense  applied.  Ko  one  would  think  of 
continuing  the  tcnn  "transathintic"  to  persons  bom  in 
Britain  on  the  ground  lhat  a  remote  anceslor  had  com* 
from  across  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  that  country '.  Aa 
to  the  sanction  which  this  etj-molngy  derives  from  Ibo, 
Sept,  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  that  when  w* 
remember  how  often  these  Iranslalurs  have  erred  in  this 
way;  and  also  lhat  they  have  given  ijieaiart  as  th« 
rendering  of  ~iZS  ":3  in  Numb,  xxiv,  24 ;  ■-  Plus  vic« 
simplici  haUucinatJ  sunt  interpretes  Gnci  eorum  ut  no- 
bis standum  cadendiunve  non  sit  aotorilate"  (Carpmw^ 

Tf*.  Sat  f.  r.  p.  ri).    Wemayaddth - 

ity  of  the  Sept.  and  Aquila  on  such  a 

with  a  bad  grace  by  those  who  treat  will 

etymologies  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  rv 

Jewish  tradition :  if  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time  c 

Moses  is  subject  tosuspicion,ayun>a7i  isoneof  the  ■,. 

of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  of  Alexandrian  origin.    Ewald 

pronounces  this  derivation  "quite  uncertain."     4.Thit| 
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rn  ralhcc  thin  de- 


ininlin  b  open  to  the  itning  objection  that  Hcbnir 
■mB  Milium  in  ^  >K  cillier  patrmiTiiua  or  gendlic 
Diou(Biutarr,  Lnudtn).  Thb  ■■  ■  technlcil  objec- 
tiM  irhicli— thuugh  r>Ul  to  the  npanic,  or  apptBalive 
toiruioD  B  Innd  back  to  the  verb-^oea  not  apply 
tBUKHBHunfemdtotheTiaun'aS.  The  aiuiogy 
d  tidli,  AnRti,  Hinpuii,  derifeil  rrom  GiUiA,  Anglii, 
HbjiijiU  (l*ii»Jeii),  i»  «  CI 
piri  vL  u  inj  rate.  It  i 
Mnj  the  UfnToiion  from  Lihi  duiiu. 

IV.  rukhuret,  wh«e  notlu  occiwnuUy  proent  rag- 
|BU«u  nrtli  anwiJeraiiiKi,  hu  advanced  the  o[Hniua 
that  ^13;  ii  ■  dnivation  rnm  the  vetb  ^3S  in  the 
tatttt  pottos  liroet/i  or  Jhnapluet  to  plaBelmtnjyn* 
lka,iriii,6;  Ezod.  sjtxii,  17 ;  E:zek.xxxv,7;  2IJluon. 
n^  IS,  He);  n  thu  ita  mCBning  would  be  a  tojoam- 
It  K  pawr  tkrVMsk,  aa  distinct  rrom  a  teUltr  in  the 
ttnl  Thii  Dndoubtedlf  exactly  decaibes  Ctie  condition 
gfAtnhaiB  and  Kia  immediata  ilcncendanls,  and  miKhl 
raj  ulnnllr  be  tMomed  by  them  as  a  designation ; 
Ex.  a>  the  apoatle  aayt,  "they  conreaaeil  thej  were 
■nnxm  and  pilgrima  on  the  eaith"  (Hcb.  xi,  13).  In 
Aa  cue  tlie  atawmenl  in  Uen.  x,  'it ;  KumbL  xxir,  U, 
lUBt  be  tDulenlaod  aa  reTerring  to  the  poeterity  of  Eber 
pnfaH.f.  and  not  lo  the  Hehrewa  epedally  or  exclu- 
■trk.  The  nwM  aerioua  objection  (o  rarkhurat'a  >ug- 
paim  viiea  from  the  form  of  the  word  ''ISS.  A 
nid  froai  *1",  to  convey  the  mewiiog  of  Irmailor,  or 
w  pattimg  Ikrtmgk,  we  should  expect  to  (iiul  in  the 
l™  1313  or  -i%H. 

Oi  the  whole,  the  derivation  of  Ihri  (Hebrew)  from 
Ik  HB  U>  hare  moat  ia  its  faTor  and  leaal  ogatnlt 
it  (.S»  00  this  aide  Augnatine,  De  Ciri/.  I>a,Yi,  11', 
Bailurf./>Ui.iii,-j7;  Bocban,  PAu^.  li,  U ;  Hoitinger, 
Tki.Pa.p.ti  Leuaden,  /■*>/. //r& Din. xxi ;  Muiiniu, 
Dt  Li/^.  Primtar,  p.  64;  Pfeifler,  DiJ.  Sirtpt.  Inau, 
l^pU;  Carpzor,  Crir.  Sue.  P.1G5;  tleiel,  <7<«<n(.  dL 
ilAr.  Spr.  tai.  i\  Y.w^\Aii^kH.Li\TbaA  drr  HA 
Crpm.  p.  19,  Uli  edit.:  GackiclUe  diM  V,  Itrael,t,Sai; 
Hintnick,  ItdrvL  lo  Ikt  O.  Tal.  p.  125;  Baumgaiten, 
n>W.  Cammn^.  turn  Pnl.  ad  lo&  On  the  otlier  aide, 
■s  ThtDdotM,  ^z«f .  H  On.  ISt  Chryaoet., //om.  B5  M 
c™,;  Seidell,  Oe  DUi  Sjrittfi.  13;  Walton, /Vo^.  p. 
lia^  ID  Dathe'f  edit.  p.  OS;  Cuaaetius,  Commm'.  Ling. 
llik  Diaa  l>rDeiii.  p.  7 :  Hicbaelia,  Spicilts.  Gecgr.  HA. 
£M.Li,(6:  Otmaiim,  Oif*.  drr  lltb.8pr.^n;  Gran- 
■ar.Mcl)     SeeJiilv. 

HEBHEW  OF  THE  HEBREWS  CEAmioc  H 
'EJpaiBK,  ttnpbalicaQy  a  Het«cw,  one  who  wai  to  by 
'  l*<h  ptRots,  and  ttuit  by  a  long  aeriea  of  aneestoia, 
•iikwi  adaixtore  of  Gentilo  or  eren  proMlyle  blaiid. 
Intliisway  the  Hebrew!  fanned  a  aupeilative  ofinten- 
aJT — aa  "  tkolj  of  holies,"  L  e.  the  most  holy  place  \ 
'raatj  of  Taaities."  i.  e.  exceedingly  vain;  "heaven 
>'  bcanDa,"  L  e.  the  highest  heaven.  Hoice  Paul, 
■hfn  speaking  of  the  gruunl  of  precedence  which 
Bffai  claim  abore  the  false  teachers  at  I'hilippi,  aays 
liai'i,i,a//«*rHoo/£*r//rir™/'(Phil.ii-  "  ' 
<u  rf  fun  Hebrew  dtscent,  aud  acquainted 
Htbvnr  language  Although  he  was  bom  at  Taniaa, 
W  ■■  kdmghc  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem 
!Aiti  xiii,  3).  To  this  ume  fact  ha  aeeros  lo  appeal 
tonia  a  nmilal  case,  "Art  Ittji  Hrtrncif 
•HJ:xi,^X  tie  was  apouBK  Hebrew  man  in  creij 
npwtmt  raftect  (Acta  xxi,  39,  40). 

Ilmicws,  The  (Acta  vi,  1),  i,  e.  Hebrew-^)ealung 
'»"i,i«  caaiTBst  with  those  speaking    '      " 
poft.    See  Hkllcxist. 

Hebreiv  Iiaiieaage,  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Mtle.  and  of  the  OU-TeMament  Scriptures,  with  the 
inftioB  of  the  tew  chapten  written  in  rhaldce.  See 
CaiLnni  tAlunSAtm,  The  importance  of  ihia  subject 
■  a  fttipoas  and  especially  an  cxtgetical  aapecc  jua- 
Mia  a  tsaawhat  copiou*  tnalment  of  it  bete.  (See 
haU'a  Ifdrew  Gmmrnar,  |  1-18,  I3&-1CU.) 


In  the  Dible  this  language  it  nowhere  dcdgnated  by 
ho  ttume  llebrtv,  bat  this  ia  not  aurpriaing  when  we 
onaider  how  rarely  that  name  is  employed  to  deaignate 
he  nation.  See  Hebrew.  If  we  except  the  terma 
)ipofCanaan''(-,7]3  mb)  in  Isa.  xix,  18— where  the 
diction  ia  of  an  elevated  character,  and  is  so  far  no  evi- 
!  that  this  dMignation  was  the  one  commnnly  em- 
ployed— the  only  name  by  which  the  Hebrew  language 
roenlioncdin  the  Old  Testament  is"  Jewi8h'(P*'nirP, 
used  adveibiallv,  Judaiei,  in  Jeaiii,  2  Kings  xviii,  26, 
aa.  xxxvi,  11, 18 ;  3  Chron.  xxxii,  18  [in  Neh.  xiU, 
21,  perhape  the  Hrunuiic  ia  meant]),  where  the  feminine 
may  be  explained  as  an  abstract  of  the  last  formation, 
according  to  Ewald'e  Hthr.  Gram.  §  S44, 467,  or  as  refer- 
ring to  the  usual  gender  of  ',103  undetWood.  In  a  strict 
aense,  however, "  Jewiah" denotes  llie  idiom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  became  the  predominant  one  alter 
the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in  the  Creek 
writings  of  the  later  Jews  that" Hebrew" ia  flret  applied 
to  the  language,  aa  in  the  ilipa'iari  of  the  prologue  lo 
£ccle«astirus,  and  in  the  yAu^tra  Trtrv'E/Jpaiuf  of  Jo 
sepbus.  (The  i/Jpolf  liaXurot:  of  the  New  Testament 
ia  uved  in  ountradiatinction  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenist 
Jews,  and  does  not  mean  the  aurifni  Hebrew  language, 
but  the  then  vernacular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.) 
Out  title  to  use  the  designation  I/rirtw  language  ia 
therelare  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
apnke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished  by  the  eth- 
lographieal  name  of  Ifrirnri. 

The  Hebrew  language  bclnnga  to  the  class  of  lan- 
guages called  Shcmitic— BO  called  because  spoken  chief- 
ly by  nations  enumerated  in  Scripture  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem.  The  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Qieek,  Lat- 
in, with  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  languages,  an  the 
principal  members  of  another  large  daas  or  groop  of 
languages,  to  which  have  been  aflixed  the  varioua  names 
of  j^hetic,  Indo-European,  Indo-Uermanic,  and  Aryan. 
This  latter  class  embraces  most  of  the  languagea  of  Eu- 
rope, including  of  course  our  own.  The  student,  thero- 
fore,  who,  besides  mastering  hia  own  language,  has  paaa- 
ed  through  a  course  of  Greek,  Lslin,  French,  and  Gei^ 
man  (and  few  of  our  students,  except  with  a  professional 
view,  extend  their  linguistic  studies  farther),  haa  not.  af- 
ter all  his  labor,  got  beyond  the  limits  of  theasme  class 
of  languaga  to  which  his  mother  tongue  belongs,  and 
of  which  it  forma  one  of  the  must  important  members. 
But  when  he  panes  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage  he  enleis  a  new  field,  he  observea  new  phenome- 
ua,  he  traces  the  operation  of  new  laws. 

I.  CAaracttrittia  of  the  Shfmfic  Tjotgaagn,  and  m 
particular  if  Ike  Jletrm.^X,  With  respect  to  sotmii, 
the  chief  peculiarities  are  the  four  following: 

(I.)  The  predominance  of  ^rturiil  sounds.  The  He- 
brew has  four  or  (we  may  say)  five  guttural  sounds, 
descending  from  the  slender  and  scarcely  perceptible 
throat-breathing  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  (K)  through  the  decided  aspirate  H,  lo  the 
strong  n  ani)  gurgling  7.  To  tliese  we  must  add  n, 
which  partakes  lately  of  the  guttural  character.  Nor 
were  these  sounds  sparingly  employed ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  in  mote  frequent  use  than  any  other  clan  of 
letleiK  In  the  Hebrew  dictionary  the  four  guttuiala 
occupy  conaiderably  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  volume,  the  remaining  eighteen  lettera  occupy- 
ing confuderably  leae  than  three  fourths  This  predom- 
inance of  guttiual  sounds  must  have  given  a  very  mark- 
ed character  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  aa  it  does  alill  to 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  very  strong  letters  a,  X,  p,  which 
may  be  represented  by  K  or  to,  f,  in  pronouncing  which 
the  organ  iamore  compressed  and  the  sound  given  forth 
with  greater  vehemence.  These  letters,  especially  the 
last  [wo,  are  also  in  frequent  n^'p. 

When  the  (ireeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  (h«; 
Phanidana^  they  softened  or  dropped  Uiese  strong  ,W- 
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ten  (•}  Mng  mltmed  into  0,  and  Xi  p  being  dropped 
except  a>  mariu  of  number),  and  changed  the  guttural 
letlen  into  the  i-owela  a,  i,  rj,  o. 

(3.)  The  Shemilic  laagiugea  do  not  admit,  like  the 
Indo-EuTDpean,  or  an  accumulation  or  grcmtung  of  con- 
■onanli  amund  ■  aingle  vowel  wnind.  In  uich  words  aa 
irqfl,  cniilt,ffrijid,  Mlroig,  ilrrtiA,  we  find  four,  Qve,  and 
fix  conninanta  clustering  iniund  a  aingle  rowcL  The 
Shemilic  languages  reject  auch  groupings,  usually  inter- 
posing a  vowel  Bound  more  or  less  distinct  af^  each 
consonanL  It  is  caiy  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  two 
consonaiiu  may  atand  together  wiihoat  any  intermedi- 
ate vowel  sound;  and  even  in  that  case  various  cxpedi- 
entaare  employed  lo  dispense  with  a  comhjnalion  which 
is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with  the  gcniua  of  the 
language. 

(4.)  The  vowels,  although  thus  cojuoualy  inOoduced, 
are  neverthelees  kept  in  strict  subordinatiwi  to  the  con- 
sonants;  10  much  io  that  it  is  only  in  tare  and  excep- 
tional (asee  thai  any  word  or  ayllable  begins  with  a 
voweL  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  such  aj'llables  aa  ah,  off, 
<id,ia  which  the  initial  aound  is  a  pure  vowel',  but  only 
6a,^i,vfa.  If  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  coirccl,  it  would  ap- 
pear Uiat  (he  Assyrian  language  diOered  from  the  other 
Shemitic  languaf^  in  thia  particular.  In  his  ayllatnc 
alphabet  a  cou^denlile  number  of  Ihe  syllaldea  begin 
with  a  ToweL 

Ifweemleavor  to  calculate  the  effect  of  Ihoforegtung 
peculisrilies  on  the  chanctrr  of  the  language,  we  can- 
not aii>id  the  coniJusion  that  Ihe  Shemilic  languagea 
are  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  the  European — much 
len  matured,  polished,  compacted— the  natural  utierance 
of  a  mind  vehement  and  poasionalc,  impulaive  rather 
than  calmly  deliberative. 

i.  With  respect  to  rooli  and  aordi,  the  Shemilic  lan- 
guagee  arc  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner; 
(I.)  Bs  Ihe  Ihrrt-Mer  root.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Btriking  characteristics  of  these  languages,  as  it  docs  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  language  not  belonging  lo  this 
elan  in  the  formalion  of  whose  mols  the  same  law  has 
been  at  work.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  ascenain  the  ori- 
gin of  this  nnguUr  phenomenon.  It  may  posMbly  be 
Tegirded  aa  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  compound  roots 
nf  other  languagea  (which  are  altogether  wanting  in 
the  Shemilic);  an  original  fim-/rf(rr  root  being  enlarged 
and  expanded  into  a  greater  or  less  number  oTthrrr^lft* 
Irr  roola,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  the  va- 
rious mollifications  and  shades  of  the  jirimitive  toot 
idea.  The  attempt  haa  indeed  been  made,  and  with  no 
amall  measure  of  success,  to  point  out  and  specify  Ihe 
two-letter  roots  from  which  the  e.'uating  three-lcUcr 
ivots  have  been  derived ;  but  it  has  been  property  re- 
marked that  such  an  investigation  c«rriea  us  quite  away 
from  the  Shemilic  province.  When  we  reach  the  two- 
letter  root  we  iMve  left  behind  ui  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages altogether,  and  draini  forth  a  new  language, 
which  might  be  regarded,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
most  ancient  a  not  alwa>'s  the  inoM  eim[)1c,  as  the  one 
primeval  language  of  mankind.  By  "three-letter  roots" 
we  mean  those  having  three  consonania  farming  a  dis- 
syllable, and  WB  must  except  from  our  remarks  those 
oont«ning  the  so-called  weak  let  I  crs,  which  assimilate 
themselves  very  strongly  to  the  monoeyllabic  roots  of 
primitive  verba  in  the  Indo-European  group  of  lan- 
guages.   See  Piiii«ixh:t,  CourAHATivE. 

<  2.)  Tbe  consideiation  of  the  Hebrew  three-letter  root , 
ar.d  its  posaiUe  growth  out  of  ■  more  original  two-letter 
mot,  leads  on  to  the  notice  of  another  prominent  feature 
of  the  Shemilic  languages,  vii.  Ihe  further  grovlh  and 
erpaaion  nftht  Ihrrt^Urr  root  iliel/tnlo  n  tarirly  nf 
ichal  art  adUd  nmjaffalionalfomt,  tipTrtmg  hilfniilg, 
nJkxitrKii,  onuMirwn,  etc  A  similar  formation  nuy 
be  Inoed  in  all  languages;  in  some  iion-Shemitic  lan- 
guages, as  Ihe  Turkish,  it  ia  very  largely  and  regularly 
developed  (Max  MllUer.  I.eeluret  m  Scirmx  ofLanguagr, 
p.  BI4,  etc.).  In  English  ue  have  example*  in  such 
verbs  aa  ail  and  set,  Ik  and  log,  it  being  the  {auaative 
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i^ml.lajicSlit;  or  we  may  say  >il  ia  tbe  reflexive  ofai^ 
and  fie  of  laj/.  So  in  l^tin  trdo  and  irdto,jado  andjin- 
oeo,  etc,  in  which  latter  root  the  conjugational  forma- 
tion ia  still  fanher  developed  inlojocro  and/neftfo.  But 
what  in  these  Unguages  is  fragmentary  and  occasional, 
in  Hebrew  and  tbe  cognate  languages  is  carried  net  and 
expanded  with  fulness  and  tegulariiy,  and  conaeijuenlly 
occupies  a  lai^  space  in  the  Shemitic  grammar.  The 
conjugations  are  of  three  sorts:  (rj)  Those  expressing  ta- 
ievily,  rrpttilion,  etc,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  some  change  trithin  Ihe  root ;  (b)  those  expmitng 
rrjierirfnaa,  cauaation,  etc,  wtuch  are  usualLi'  dlstin- 
guiahed  by  some  addiliDn  to  (he  root ;  (c)  the  paiiim, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  a  or  o  sound  in  tbe 
first  syllable. 

(S.)  Aiuither  prominent  distinction  of  the  Shemitic 
languagea  ia  the  extent  Io  trhtefi  ntodi/iattioHt  of  the  root 
idea  are  mdicaled,  not  by  nddiliont  Io  Ihe  root,  bvl  ty 
changti  irilhm  Ihe  root.  "The  Shemitic  roota,"  says 
Bopp  {Comparalive  Crammtr  tf  the  Ftt/do^Eurrrpeau 
Totyiiei,  i,  99),  "on  account  of  their  conalmdion,  pos- 
sess tlie  most  surprising  capacity  (or  indicating  the  sec- 
ondary ideaa  of  grammar  by  Ihe  mere  internal  moulding 
of  the  root,  while  the  Sanscrit  roots  at  the  first  gram- 
matical movement  are  compelled  to  assume  external  ad- 
ditions.*   These  inlenial  changes  ne  principally  «f  iwo 


(n)  Voieel  changm.  Kothing  is  more  n 
the  Sliemitic  languages  than  Ihe  ngniActnce  of  their 
vowel  sounds;  Ihe  sharp  a  sound,  formed  liy  opening  the 
mouth  wide,  being  assuciated  lu  a  aymbul  with  the  idea 
of  actinly,  while  the  land  »  sounds  are  the  si-mlwls  of 
rest  and  passLveneHs.  In  the  Arabic  \'erb  this  charac- 
teristic ia  very  marked,  many  of  the  root*  appearing  un- 
der three  forms,  each  having  a  different  vowel,  and  tbe 
aignificalion  being  moditled  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  that  voweL  The  same  law  appeara  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  pasuvtn.     Thus  i-a'uii— pan.  hilrla, 

(i)  DoiiJKoj  ^  conwnim'i,  usually  of  the  middle  let- 
ter of  the  root.  By  means  of  this  most  Hmple  and  nat- 
ural device,  the  Shemitic  languages  express  mtentily  or 
rrpetilvm  of  action,  and  also  auch  qualities  aa  pmmpt  to 
repeated  action,  as  r^fmu,nirm^af.  etc  By  mmpar- 
ing  this  usage  with  tbe  exprcsuon  of  the  corresponding 
ideaa  in  our  own  language,  we  observe  at  once  the  dif- 
ference in  tbe  genius  of  the  two  languages.  We  sav 
merciful,  mful,  L  c  full  nf  merry,  full  of  sin.  Xot  io 
the  Shemilic.  What  we  express  formally  by  means  of 
an  added  root,  the  Shemilic  indicates  by  a  ijgn,  by  sim- 
\Ay  laying  additional  slrefla  on  one  of  Ihe  root  letters. 
And  thus  again  the  obaen'ation  made  under  tbe  bead 
Kvnd  recurs,  VIE.  Ihat  in  the  formation  of  tbe  Shemilic 
languagea  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  in 
feeling,  passion,  imaginalion — the  hand  of  lulure  . 
pearlng  every  where,  the  voice  of  nature  heard  in  ev< 
utterance :  in  thi%  how  widely  separated  from  Ihe  K 
fidal  and  highly  organized  languages  of  the  Indo  "^ 
pean  family  (Adclung,  Ui/hridiitri,  i,  361). 

(4.)  The  influence  of  Ihe  imagination  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Shemiticlanguagen  is  further  discloeed  in Ikr 
vita  vllidHtei/preienl  of  nature  and  of  lime.  To  these 
languages  a  neuter  gender  is  unknown.  AH  nature 
viewed  by  the  Shemitic  eye  appean  instinct  with  Ufa, 
The  /learetu  declare  Godt  glory ;  the  larlh  thorelk  Au 
handirori.  The  Ow*  of  Ihe  field  rlap  Iheir  handi  and 
""9  for  joy.  This,  though  the  impassioned  utterance 
nf  the  Hebrew  poel.  expresses  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, which  finds  embodiment  even  in  the  slrncIurE  or 
the  national  Ungusge.  Of  inanimate  nature  the  He. 
brew  kiiowB  nothing;  he  sees  life  eveiTwhere.  Hislan- 
guage  therefore  rejects  the  neuter  gender,  and  rlasaca 
all  objecis,  even  those  which  we  regard  aa  inanimate,  as 
masruline  or  feminine,  according  as  they  appear  to  hi) 
imagination  to  be  erulowed  wilh  male  or  female  attri- 
butes. As  his  imagination  thus  endowed  the  knrei 
forma  of  nature  with  living  properties,  so,  on  the  othpr 
hand,  mtdej  the  same  influence  he  ekitbed  with  in«to. 
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lU  lad  l»ible  fonn  tbc  ■batnct,  the  q>iritiul,  eren 
lb*  disioc  la  Hcbrcw  the  abXTact  ia  cunmntly  ex- 
lniMLiI  by  tbc  axKicu — (he  monUl  quili^  by  Ibe  bod- 
iljr  Bcoiber  which  w»  nguded  u  iu  tiUeM  raprcwnla- 
an.  TbnK  kimd  ai  arm  UuhU  for  itnuglk;  ;;!(,  mu- 
b4  mmatm  timi  omger ;  (h«  $kiimg  oflhtjate  Handi  Tui 
/mv aid uor^OMF,  the/uWi^ o/fAe/on  (•adi^)hai- 
vvL  So  tlao  to  «njr  ofteD  meuu  ta  Uhuit ;  to  rptak  vtf  A 
•B  ■Bd  ■tjUHl'i  for  lo  be  oflkt  tamr  Kn/imml.  The 
tab  to  ^  u  onptoyed  Is  dcacribe  mnlal  it  well  u  bod- 
Br^Mprrjj,  One^AoobrM  of  life  uhis  nfUytUie  ptUA  of 
imt/nt.  Nor  only  in  ita  d^cription  of  lulure,  but  >1h) 
i>  ill  «ifc  ^  tadtcafM^  riiar,  do  we  obaerve  the  wine 
pRdeminant  inflivncc  Th«  Shemitic  ten«e  syitem,  e*- 
pecnDy  «■  it  ■ppom  in  Hebrew,  U  exIrcoKly  nmple 
(■d  [KiiiiitiTtk  It  ij  not  tht«efold  like  oun,  distribudnK 
am  into  put,  pnseni,  and  future,  but  Lwofold.  The 
two  ta-a^rA  Imn  or  mther  ttatrt  of  the  verb  eotie- 
^ond  \o  the  diviiion  of  nouni  into  abatrsct  and  con- 
cmr.  The  Tcrtul  idea  ia  conceit-cd  of  either  in  ils  re- 
■Itiatiofi  or  in  ita  non-Tealiiatioii,  whether  actual  or 
idiaL  That  which  lies  before  the  mind  as  rraliicd, 
wWiIkt  in  the  actual  past,  present,  or  future,  the  lle- 

thai  which  he  cnncciveB  of  aa  yet  to  be  realized  or  in 
rnoM  of  realization,  whether  in  the  aclual  pa»t,preMnt, 
V  fnauie,  he  deacribca  by  meana  of  the  ao-caUed  future 
tone.  Hrore  the  uae  of  the  future  in  certain  combitia- 
tim*  a  a  hiatiirtcal  tense,  and  of  the  ao-called  preterite 
ai  estain  combinaliona  aa  a  prophetic  tenae.  Into  the 
aagea  which  branch  out  ftnni  thia 
It  ia  in  tbe  atruc- 


iraS^  of  the  t< 


noal  lawi  of  th«  Hebrew  language  that 
BOB  nran^y  nuuhed :  in  lite  Aranuean  it  ia  almost  lust. 
\-^:t  Ewald.  Uhrhark,  $  134  a ;  JoumoJ  af  Satrol  Lil- 
avtmr,  far  Oct.  IHtS.) 

{^^  The  infloence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  atnic- 
In*  if  tbe  Sbemitic  languigea  may  alao  be  traced  in 
tW  vAvacr  of  mo*  u  Jho  grammaficnt/omu  tchick  ae^nd 
m  etkrr  Itta^moffft.  Afuch  that  ia  definitely  expreaaedin 
■Bre  UghJy  developed  Uiigua^ea  ia  lefl  in  the  Shemit- 
ic  la^fuagea,  and  eapcoially  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  caught 
^  by  the  hcarei  or  reader.  In  Ihia  reipect  there  ia  an 
aaalD^  between  the  lan;;uage  ilaelf  and  the  mode  id 
vhiiji  it  wm  otiKlnally  represented  in  writing;.  Of  the 
Wtfaigr  aa  written,  the  vowel  »:nidB  formed  no  parL 
The  TtAder  must  lupply  these  mentally  aa  he  gties  along. 
Si  with  the  language  itself.     It  has  not  a  acparste  and 

won  for  every  ahade  and  turn  of  thought. 

o  be  filled  in  bv'the  hearer  or  the  reader, 


maaice  at  difficulty.  The  Shetnitic  language!,  bow- 
rm.  do  not  ail  Hand  on  the  same  lei-el  in  thia  respect, 
la  the  Syriac,  and  ilill  moie  in  the  Arabic,  the  expres- 
an  of  thought  ia  uaoally  more  complete  and  precise 
ik^  in  Hebrew,  chough  often  fsi  that  very  reason  leae 
A  principal  defect  in  theee 
,  „  a,  and  eapecially  iu  the  Hebrew,  in  the  ftwni™ 
^■h*  particles  The  eitreme  aimplicity  of  the  verbal 
'-■alirni  aiw  oroaona  to  the  European  atudent  diffl- 
4  which  can  be  turmounled  only  by  a  very  careful 
■  by  which  the  verb-usages  are 

.  a  the  Hebrew  occu[uea  a  middle  poeition 
hmwai  iboae  languages  which  conaist  almost  entirely 
^  sasia  with  a  very  acanty  grammatical  develapmenl, 
aid  the  ImiB-EnrapMn  clan  of  langnagea  in  which  the 


■«•  drlicaceiihadH  of  thought.  The  Greek,  aayi  Paul, 
*eta  after  wiadom:  he  nasona,  compauva,  analyzca. 
TaeJcw  te(|aireaa  agn — aonielhinKto  nttike  the  imag- 

u  aay  ftmnal  and  lengthened  argument.  The  Greek 
^-^i^C  thrrelbre,  iu  its  most  perfect  forin,  waa  the  ofT- 
«riBK  of  rcaaon  and  laate ;  the  Hebrew,  of  imagination 
mi  iotwtim.  The  Sbemilea  have  been  the  quarriet< 
wMM  K"*  tvB^  Useka  tbe  JaphelluUa  have  eat,  and 
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poliahed,  and  Atled  one  to  another.  The  fbrmer,  theie- 
(bre,  are  the  (eachera  of  the  world  in  religion,  the  latlei 
in  phtloaophy.  This  peculiar  character  of  Ihe  Shemitie 
mind  ia  ver}'  strongly  impreaaed  upon  the  language. 

A  national  language  being  an  embodiment  and  pic- 
ture of  the  national  mind,  there  is  Ihua  thrown  around 
(he  otherwiae  laborioua  and  uninteresting  study  of  grani- 
nur,  even  in  ita  earliest  stages,  an  attractive  power  and 


^longl 


the  same  mind  that  found  expreaaion  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  gave  birth,  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine ins|>iiatiun,  la  the  sublime  revelationa  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.  And  it  would  be  easy  lo  trace  an 
analogy  between  these  rei'clationi  and  the  language  in 
which  they  tiavc  been  conveyed  to  us.  It  is  curioua  to 
find  that  even  the  divinest  thoughts  and  names  uf  tbe 
Old  Testament  connect  themaelvea  with  queationa  in 
Hebrew  grammar.  Thus,  when  wc  invettigate  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  Hebrew  ^ural,  and  discover  from  a 
multitude  of  examplea  that  it  ia  employed  not  .only  to 
denote  pluialili/,  but  likewise  ezlnuipn,  whether  in  apace 
or  time,  aa  in  Ihe  Hebrew  words  for  lifr,youlk,oU  age, 
etc.,  and  alao  whatever  teems  bulky  befure  the  mind, 
we  are  unwittingly  led  on  tii  one  of  Ihe  moat  important 
queationa  in  the  criticiam  of  the  Old  Teatament,  via.  the 
origin  of  tlie  plural  fonn  of  the  divine  name  O^riSX 
{Elokiai),  ill  our  version  tendered  God.  Or,  again,  when 
we  atudy  the  difficult  question  of  the  fnu«,  and  endeav- 
or lo  determine  tbe  exact  import  and  force  of  each,  we 
speedily  discover  that  the  grammatical  inveatigation  we 
are  pursuing  ia  one  of  nmpcakaUe  moment,  for  it  in- 
volvea  cbe  right  apprehension  of  tliat  most  sacred  name 
of  God  which  the  Jew  atiU  refuses  lo  take  upon  Us  lips, 
the  Ibiit-leltcr  name  run"',  Jehovah  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  the  rjnifozandjintfraJafnicfHrc  of  the  Sbemitic 
languages  and  writings  we  trace  tbc  operation  of  tlie 
same  principlea,  tl 


e  simple 


iselve 


e  tendenciel 


respect  the  Hebrew  language  ezh: 
and  primitive  lype  than  any  of  ihe  aister  tongues,  i  ne 
simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  compoulion  ia  vary  obvioua 
even  lo  Ihe  reader  of  the  Engliah  Bible,  or  lo  the  Bchol- 
■r  who  comparea  the  Greek  I'estamenl,  ibe  ilyle  of 
which  ia  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  claaical  Greek  writers.  We  observe  at  once 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  building  up  of  a 
lengthened  period,  cwiwating  of  se\-etal  propoailions 
duly  subocdinated  and  compacted  lo  aa  to  form  a  har- 
monioua  and  impressive  whole.  Hebrew  cumpoaitiDn 
conaisla  rather  nf  a  auccessinn  of  co-ordinale  proposi- 
tiona,  each  of  which  ia  for  the  moment  u^iermoet  in 
the  view  of  tbe  apeaker  or  writer,  until  it  ia  superseded 
by  that  which  foUowa,  This  reaulla  at  oiioe  from  the 
character  of  the  Sbemitic  mind,  which  waa  mora  re- 
markable for  rapid  movementa  and  vivid  glances  than 
for  large  and  comprehenaive  graap.  Such  a  miiMl  would 
give  forth  ita  thoughts  in  a  rapid  aucceasioa  of  iiule- 
pendent  ucterancea  rather  than  in  sustained  and  elabo- 
rated composition.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
mental  pecutiaiily  that  the  highest  poetry  of  the  She- 

The  Hebrew  composition  is  alao  extremely  pictorial 
in  its  character— tiot  Ihe  poetry  only,  but  also  the  prose. 
In  the  history  the  past  ia  not^  described,  it  ia  painted. 
It  ia  not  Ihe  ear  that  heais,  it  is  rather  the  eye  that 
seea  The  course  of  ei-enu  ia  inade  to  pasa  before  the 
eye;  the  Iranaactiena  are  all  acted  over  again.  The 
past  is  not  a  fixed  landscape,  hut  a  moving  panorama. 
The  reader  of  the  English  Hible  must  have  remarked 
the  constant  use  of  the  wnnl  behold,  which  indicate* 
that  the  writer  is  himself,  and  winhea  to  make  his  read- 
er also,  a  spectator  of  Ibe  transarliuiia  he  dcwribea. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  historical  nrilinga 
ia  specially  remarkable.  To  ihe  young  slmlent  of  He- 
brew the  cODMant  use  of  the/urmr  icnae  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poll  appears  perhaps  the  moat  atxiking  pe- 
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cnlUritT  of  the  tingui^  Bnt  the  "";"'«>  pheDcme- 
mon  admiU  of  an  euy  expUnition.  It  wu  became  tbe 
Hebrew  viewed  and  docribed  the  tnuuctioiu  of  tbe 
put,  cot  u  all  put  and  done,  but  as  in  actual  procoa 
and  pTogien  of  ei-olvemenC,  that  he  ttiokea  nich  Tre- 
queut  UN  or  tba  ■o-cilled  Tutore.  In  imagiiutioa  he 
quit!  his  own  point  of  time,  end  livee  over  tbe  put. 
With  his  reader  he  Mil*  down  the  slreom  of  time,  aiul 
tiacee  with  open  eye  the  winding  course  of  history.  It 
is  impoesible  always  lo  reproduce  exactly  in  English 
ihis  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Further,  in  writing  even  of  the  commonest  octSons, 
as  that  one  aen/,  tpokt,  lair,  etc,  tbe  Hebrew  is  not 
usually  Bstisfied  with  tbe  umple  statement  that  the 
thing  was  done,  he  must  describe  also  the  procfes  of  do- 
ing. We  are  so  familUr  with  the  style  of  oui  English 
Itibles  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  pictorial 
cbanKler  of  sueh  expressions  as  these,  lecorring  iu  t\- 
erv  page :  ht  antte  and  vent  ,■  ke  oprned  hit  Upa  and 
ipaiei  htpttt/urlK  hit  iuad  and  toot;  hi  t\flfd  up  kit 
fj/tt  and  sow ;  ht  Hfttd  ap  ka  toirt  and  tcfpl.  But  what 
we  do  not  consciously  pen-ei^'e  we  oRen  unconsciously 
feel ;  and  doubtlen  it  is  this  painting  of  e^'ents  which  is 
the  source  of  port  at  least  of  the  cbaim  with  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  invested  (o  all  pure  and  simple 

The  some  effot  is  also  produced  by  the  ijimbalieal 
lAJjr  of  Ttpmrntiug  mmfal  ttatei  and  preauri  which 
diMinguisbei  tlie  Hebrew  writei&  Such  expreeuons  as 
lo  bend  or  ndtne  iJle  tar  fur  "  to  hear  attentively,"  lo 
jfi^m  the  met  for  "to  be  slubborn  and  rcbcUious,"  lo 
tmrotrr  Ikt  mr  for  "  to  reveal,"  an  in  frequent  use. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Hind  are  depicted  in  a 
similar  way.  In  tbe  study  especisUy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wc  must  keep  this  point  carefully  in  view,  lest  we 
should  err  by  giving  lo  a  syinbolical  expression  a  literal 
interpretation.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Exod.  xixiii,  II) 
thst  "the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moees  face  lo  face  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend."  we  must  remember  that  it 

customed  to  depict  to  himself  and  others  the  uptrituol 
under  material  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  be  i^rded 
against  iireverently  attaching  to  them  ■  meaning  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  But,  chough  such 
modes  of  expression  are  open 
whose  minds  are  formed  in  i  . 

nevtrthelMs,  when  rightly  undeniood,  tliey  have  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  more  clear  and  vivid  impression  of 
tbe  spiritual  ideas  which  they  embody  than  could  be 
conveyed  lo  us  by  any  other  mode  of  representation  or 
expression. 

Tbe  ^mplieity  and  naluralneas  of  the  language  fur- 
ther appeam  in  the  prominence  which  is  constantly 
given  lo  the  word  or  words  embodying  the  leading  idea 
in  B  sentence  or  period.  Thus  the  noun  stands  before 
the  adjective,  Ihe  predicate  stands  before  (be  subject, 
tmUm  ihe  latter  be  specially  emphatic,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  only  put  HiM,  but  may  stand  by  itself  as  a  nomi- 
native absolute  without  any  syntactical  coimeclion  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  sentence. 

The  constant  use  of  the  orortb  direda  is  also  to  he 
specially  noted,  as  an  indication  of  Ihe  primitive  choi^ 
Bcter  of  the  language.  The  Hebrew  historian  does  not 
usually  infonn  us  thst  such  and  such  a  person  said  such 
and  such  things;  he  aclually.  oa  it  were,  producea  the 
paniea  and  makes  Ihem  speak  for  themselves.  To  Ihis 
de\Tce  <if  it  may  be  so  called)  the  Bible  history  owes 
much  of  its  freehnesB  and  power  of  exciting  and  sustain- 
ing Ihe  interest  of  its  readers.     No  other  hislflty  could 


Lsstly,  in  a  primitive  Ungoage,  formed  under  the 
predominating  inflnencc  of  imagination  and  emotion, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  many  elliptical  expre*- 
won?,  and  also  with  many  redundancies.  Not  a  little 
wbich  we  Think  it  necesssri'  formally  lo  express  in 
word^  the  Hebrew  allowed  to  be  gatbotd  ftom  the  aim- 
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text ;  and,  convenely,  the  Hebrew  gg 

iwt  a  little  which  we  omit.    Fur  example,  nothing  ii 

more  ccmmou  In  Hebrew  than  the  omituou  of  the  vtrb 

striking  characteristic  of  the  Helavw  si}  ie  is  the  oolv 


a  transUting  into  Eng' 


and  it  ihalt  come  lo  pott,  which,  in 
listL,  may  be  altogether 
loss.  In  the  Hetnew  proee,  also,  we  often  meet  with 
traces  of  that  echmng  of  thought  and  exprcesion  wkich 
forms  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Ihe  poetic 
style;  as  in  (ien.vi,2'i,"And  Noah  did  according  to  alt 
ttial  (iud  cnmmanded  him — so  did  Ac ,-"  and  umilar  pas- 
oages,  ui  which  we  term  10  have  two  differrnl  fofins  of 
recording  the  same  fact  combined  into  nne,  ihuBi  "And 
Moah  did  according  to  all  thst  (iod  commanded  him ;" 
"  According  to  all  that  the  Lord  eommajidod  him,  ao 

II.  Hiitory  oflht  llrbrrw  Langaogr^X.  If  Or^flm. — 
The  extant  historical  notices  on  this  point  cany  os  back 
to  tbe  age  of  Abraham,  but  no  further.  The  best  evi- 
dences which  we  possess  as  to  the  form  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
Isngusgc  prior  to  its  Hist  historical  period  lend  to  show 
that  Abraham,  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  fouiul  the 
language  then  prevailing  among  almost  all  the  diflWenC 
tribes  inhabiling  Ihat  country  to  be  in  at  least  dialec- 
tual  afiinily  with  hie  own.  This  is  gathered  from  Ihe 
following  facts:  that  nearly  all  the  names  orplscea  and 
persons  relating  lo  those  tribes  admit  of  Hebrew  ply- 
molugia;  Ibal,  amid  all  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  we  Hnd  no 
faint  of  a  diversity  of  iiliomj  and  that  even  the  com- 
psjatively  recent  remains  of  the  Phomician  and  l^iiiic 
languages  bear  a  manifest  aRlnil?  10  the  Hebrtw.  But 
whether  the  Hebrew  Isngusge,  as  seen  in  Ifae  earliest 
books  of  the  Old  Test.,  is  the  very  dialect  which  Abra- 
ham brouj^t  Killi  hix  into  Canaan,  or  whelhcr  it  was 
tbe  common  tongue  of  the  Canaanitish  naliona,  wbich 
Abraham  only  adoplfd  from  them,  and  which  was  after- 
wards developed  to  greater  fulness  under  the  peculiar 
moral  and  political  inl1ucncest«  which  his  posterity  wen 
exposed,  ore  questions  which,  in  the  absence  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  are  generally  discussed  with  some  dog- 
matical prepossessions.  Atinust  all  those  who  support 
the  first  view  contend  also  that  Hebrew  was  Ihe  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  S.  Morinus  {I-ing.  PriKirr.) 
and  Ldscher  (Dt  Cauiit  Ling.  Hiir.')  are  among  the  ben 
champions  of  this  Ofnnion;  but  HSvemick  has  more 
recently  advocoted  it  with  such  modilkalions  as  make 
it  more  awreplable  {Einlrit.  in  dot  A  bi  Tttl.  I,  i,  1*8  sq,). 
The  principal  argument  on  which  Ihey  depend  ia  tbal, 
as  the  most  important  proper  names  in  the  first  port  of 
Genesis  (as  Coin,  Scth,  and  olhers)  are  evidently  found- 
ed on  Hebrew  etymologies,  the  essential  connection  of 
these  names  with  their  ctj-tnological  origins  involve* 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  records  Ihemselvea,  and  , 
leaves  no  room  fur  any  other  condueiiHi  than  Ihat  the 
Hebrew  language  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  history  of 
man.  The  evidence  on  Ihe  other  side  b  acsniy,  but  not 
without  weight.  (1.)  In  DenI-  xxvi,  6,  Al»aham  is' 
called  a  Syrian  or  Aranueon  (^^^  from  which  w«  \ 
tialurally  conclude  that  Syriac  was  his  mother  toogim  : 
especially  when  we  find,  (3.)  from  Gen.  xxxi,  17,  Ihat  j 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  was  the  language  spoken  by  Laban, ' 
the  grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Moni 
it  has  been  remarked  (8.)  that  in  Isa.  xix,  IS,  tbe  He 
brew  is  aclually  csUed  the  language  nf  Cfmat 
(4.)  that  the  language  itself  furnishes  internal  evidenos 
of  its  Palestinian  origin  in  tbe  word  D^,  tta.  wbich 


ning 


1  the  V 


(5.)  Finally,  Jewish  tiadition.  what- 
ver  weight  may  be  ottacheil  lo  it,  points  to  the  sanH 
onclusion  (Gesenins,  Grirhirilr,  sect,  vi,  4). 

If  we  iniguire  furtfairr  bow  it  was  tha 
<r  the  race  of  Ham,  spoke  a  language  so  closely 
I  qwkeii  by  the  piindpal  memlM 
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M  Sbcnttk  famil)'  or  nationa,  tre  Bhill  mm  disoover 
la  the  Bludda  oTlhJs  dilBcully  is  imponible  with  our 
-fdUioa ;  it  lie*  btjond  the  hia- 
■e  llut  lonj;  before  the  inigrMion 
K  race  occupied  PileMiiie;  and 
itet,  ■•  AlKabam  ttlopud  the  language  of  the  Cinaan- 
im,  »  tbe  Uana«nit(B  themselvea  had  in  like  muiner 
B^iacd  tbe  laagamge  of  that  earlier  race  wham  they 
pi^iaOj  dbpiHaeaed,  and  eventually  extirpated  or  ab- 
■sivd.  Uowcrer  this  may  be,  leaving  speculatiun  fbr 
fael,  U  it  nut  poasiUe  to  discover  a  wise  purpose  in  the 
idKtiiKi  of  the  language  of  Tjie  and  Sidon— (he  great 
(■■iimi  ill  otici  of  aotiquity  — as  the  langua{^  in 
■hkh  wu  la  be  embodied  the  moat  wonderful  reiela- 
naa  at  himadf  and  of  his  law  which  Gud  made  lo  the 
adfM  wiriil?  %\'hen  we  remember  tbe  cnnMant  in- 
tetm^w  which  was  maintained  bv  the  PhcBucians 
nh  tbe  n»Bt  distant  regions  both  of  the  East  and  of 
tke  Wat,  it  B  impoamble  to  doubt  that  the  sacced  books 
al  the  Hebrews,  written  in  a  lasgaage  almost  identical 


«  on  the  Gentile  wortd  than  is  tiaually 
atknowledgHi, 

Of  enitm:  the  Canatnitish  langui((c,  when  adopted 
bv  the  iletffewa,  did  not  renuun  unchanged.  Having 
become  the  uwtmmeat  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  being 
onplayeil  in  the  expresuon  of  new  and  very  peculiar 
■hM,  it  most  have  been  modified  considerably  thereby. 
llnw  tat  may  poeaibly  be  yet  ascertained,  should  acci- 
dnl  cr  IliF  BDcceasful  seal  of  some  explorer  bring  to 
iifht  Uw  more  anaent  monuments  of  the  Phcenician 
aaEinn,  which  may  Nill  have  ■ur\'ive( 


t.  la/bamea  mo^/giig  (Ac  Fartt  eftht  Iftfirtte  Ijoi- 
^mw.  tail  Ike  SIgk  o/lke  //(few  Writag:-(\.)  Tiw. 
—Tike  hiatoty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  aa  we  can 
Dace  iu  cDune  by  the  changes  in  the  diction  of  the 
Jnopents  in  which  it  is  praerved,  may  here  be  con- 
T^Dintly  dirided  into  that  of  the  period  {seceding  and 
ika  nl  tbe  period  nceeeding  the  Exile.  If  it  be  ■ 
aiallii  oTiDrpriae  that  the  tbouaand  yeara  which  inlei^ 
TBwd  between  Uqms  and  the  Captivity  should  not  have 
l»MlM  I  111  ■«flL-i«ti[  change  in  the  language  to  warrant 
■  le  bong  djalribuled  into  sub- 
•lationa  may  ex- 
le  ugnal  chaiais 
■  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  seen  in  all  the 
baou  piicr  to  the  Exik,  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  ex- 
■aiinii  of  Kme  isolated  bat  impoftant  archaiima,  such 
at  ia  the  tana  of  the  prunoon,  etc  (the  best  collection 
sT  which  may  be  seen  in  HIivemick,  I.  c.  p.  18S  sq.),  it 
fKmrrtM  an  onparalleled  geueial  anironnity  of  atrtic- 
Bae.  Tbe  extent  to  which  this  nnifonnity  prevaita 
^n  to  esd  mated  either  by  the  fact  that  it  has  fur- 
imbed  many  modem  BcholarB,  who  reason  from  the 
ataluRir*  diacorercd  in  the  changes  in  i 
■1  a  givm  penod,  with  an  argument  lo  ahow 
Itaiiamch  eooM  not  have  been  written  at  ao  remote  a 
4mt  a*  it  genenliy  believed  ((ieaenius,  Gach.  dtr  l/tbr. 
Sfradtr,  j  8),  or  by  the  condoiion,  a  ybrtwri,  which 
Blvmuck.  wbcae  expres  object  is  to  vindicate  its  re- 
aimt  antiquity,  candidly  concedes,  that  "  the  boolia 
■f  Chnmide*,  Ezn,  and  Nehemiah  are  the  earlittt  in 
wtkk  the  Ungnoge  diffen  senuhly  fium  that  in  llic 
yaiair  al  ponitma  of  the  Pentauuch"  (tAJeil.  i,  180). 
CnB  tbuae  critics  who  endeavor  lo  bring  down  the 
riiMiiiiii  li  *»  a  whole  to  a  comparatively  late  dat«  al- 
bw  ikai  a  poniun  at  least  of  its  contents  is  to  be  aaugn- 
^  B>  the  age  of  Mo*»  (Ewild,  Uhriuch,  sec  3,  c): 
ad  tkm,  onkaB  it  can  he  shown  that  this  roost  ancient 
fMiiiM  faeaiB  in  its  language  and  atyie  the  atamp  of 
tigh  anaiqniiy,  and  la  dialinguished  in  a  very  marked 
^nwi  tnoi  the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (which 
MS  BDt  been  afaowii),  the  phenmnenon  Kill  remains  un- 
.    But,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means 

■    i««-     Itia.«d,for 

ft  displays  the  iame 
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tenacity  and  aversion  to  changa  stiO  more  decidedly, 
the  books  of  the  great  teacher  Confuciua  being  written 
in  language  not  essentially  diOerent  from  that  of  hit 
commentatoia  fifteen  hundred  years  later.  So  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer  of  the  15th  century  that  the  Greeks, 
at  least  the  more  cultivated  class,  even  in  hia  day  apoke 
the  language  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripidca,  maintaining 
the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity  (Gibbon, 

related  [o  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  known  that  the  written 
Arabic  of  the  present  day  does  not  ditler  greatly  from 
that  of  the  flist  centuriea  after  Mohammed.  In  each 
of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it  ia  probable  that  the  lan- 
guage was  as  it  were  stereotyped  by  becoming  the  tan- 
guage  of  boolts  held  in  highest  esteem  and  reverence, 
diligently  studied  by  the  learned,  frequently  commiued 
to  memory,  and  adopted  as  a  model  of  style  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  Now,  may  not  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Mosaic  age  have  had  a  nmilar  infiuence  on  the  written 
Hebrew  of  the  following  ages,  which  continued  undis- 
turbed till  the  Captivity,  or  even  later?  We  know 
how  greally  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English 
and  Gennan  have  afTcded  the  language  and  literature 
of  England  and  Germany  ever  rince  they  were  given  tc 
the  work).  But  among  a  people  like  the  ancient  He- 
brews, living  to  a  certain  extent  apart  IVom  other  no- 
tjans,wiih  a  literature  of  no  great  extent,  and  a  learned 
class  specially  engaged  in  the  sludy  and  transcription 
of  the  sacred  writings,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
infiaence  of  these  writings  upon  the  form  of  the  nation- 
al language  must  have  been  much  more  decided  and 
permanent.  The  learned  men  would  naturally  adcq>t 
in  their  compositions  the  language  of  the  books  which 
had  been  their  study  from  youth,  and  large  pottiona  of 
which  they  were  probably  able  to  repeat  t>om  memory. 
Thus  the  language  of  these  old  books,  though  it  might 
differ  in  aome  respects  from  that  apoken  by  the  common 
people,  would  naturally  became  tbe  language  of  the 
learned  and  of  books,  eqiedally  of  those  books  on  sacred 
subjects,  such  as  hare  alone  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
cient Israel  In  cxplaostion  of  the  fact  luider  discus- 
sion, appeal  faoa  also  been  made  (a)  to  the  permanence 
of  Eastern  customs,  and  (A)  t«  the  sim|de  atructute  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  lendend  it  less  liable  to 
change  than  other  more  largely  developed  language* 
(see  Ewald,  Heb.  Gram.  S  7)-  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  writings  may 
be  concealed  from  view  by  the  uniformity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  punctuation  adopted  and  .applied  to  the  Scrip- 
(urea  hy  the  Hebrew  grammarians. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  ftrat  petiod 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  appears  in  a  state  of  maluni 

of  freshness  and  simplicity,  yet  it  has  attained  great 
regularity  of  formaljon,  and  such  a  precision  of  syntac- 
tical arrangement  as  insures  both  energy  and  distinct- 
nesB.  Some  common  notions  of  its  taxity  and  indcfl- 
nitenen  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  very  inade- 
quate scholarship  of  the  persons  who  fbna  them.  A 
clearer  insight  into  the  organism  of  language  absnlulely, 
Joined  to  such  a  study  of  the  cognate  Sym-Arabian 
idioms  as  would  reveal  the  secret,  but  no  leas  certain, 
laws  of  its  syntactical  coherence,  would  show  them  to 
what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is  compatible 

able  features  in  the  language  of  this  period  ia  the  differ- 
ence which  ilistinguiahes  the  diction  of  poetry  from 
ttut  of  prose.  Tliia  difference  connets  in  the  use  of  un- 
usual Honis  and  flexions  (many  of  which  are  considered 
10  be  Aramaiama  or  archaisms,  although  in  thia  case 
these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  and  in  a  harmonic  ar- 
rangement of  thoughts,  as  seen  both  in  the  parallelism 
of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in  the  atrophic  olds 
of  hirger  portions,  the  delicate  art  of  which  Ewald  has 
traced  with  pre-eminent  success  in  his  Pattiide  BStAtr 
da  AUe  Jtuititt,vo\.i. 
The  Babykinion  Captivity  is  assigned  as  the  ccan- 
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DMneement  or  IhiC  dMlitie  «nil  comiption  which  tnark 
the  sMond  pcriad  in  the  history  or  the  Hebreir  lan- 
ifutge;  but  ihc  Aasyriui  deporulion  uftlte  ten  tribe«|iii 
the  ytci  B.C.  720,  w«»  probmbly  the  finl  meatia  of  bring- 
ing the  Aranuic  idiom  into  iiijiirious  proiimity  with 
it.  The  Exile,  however,  romi  the  epoch  tt  which  the 
language  shows  evident  ognt  ot  that  eQcroachnKnt  of 
the  Annivc  on  its  integrity,  wbicli  ■fterwards  ended  in 
ila  complete  extinction.  The  diclkiii  or  the  different 
Dookiof  this  period  diioiren  Tarioui  gtaduorthis  Ai- 
amaie  influence,  and  in  HiDie  cuea  appniBchea  so  nearly 
lu  the  type  of  the  Srat  period  that  it  hu  been  aicribed 

The  writing*  which  belong  to  the  wcond  age—that 
•abaequent  to  the  Babylonian  C^itivity — accordingly 
differ  very  considerably  from  thoae  which  belong  to  the 
flrel;  the  influence  of  tbe  Choldee  language,  acquired 
by  llie  Jewish  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  captivity. 


Tupted  tl 


ongue. 


The 


liigtoiical  books  belonging  to  this  age  are  the  booka 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  [n  the  proph- 
clB  who  proplkeued  during  and  aflet  the  C^itivity,  with 
the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  impress  is  by  lu 
means  so  einurg  as  we  might  anticipate,  they  having 
erideiKly  fottoed  their  style  on  that  of  the  oW( 
(:1s.  It  is  important,  however,  to  obsene  that  the  pres- 
ence of  what  appeals  to  be  a  Chaldais 
the  indication  ofa  later  age.  Chaldee 
occasionally  appear  even  in  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
compoailluns,  especially  the  poetical,  the  poet  deUght- 
ing  in  archaic  and  rare  words,  and  substituling  these  for 
the  more  usual  and  commonplace.  But  between  the 
Chaldaic  archaisms  and  the  Chaldeisms  of  the  later 
Scriptures  there  ia  this  marked  distinction,  that  the  for- 
mer arc  only  occauoual,  and  lie  scattered  on  the  surface ; 
the  latter  aie  frequent,  and  give  a  peculiar  color  and 
character  to  the  whole  language. 

A  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  language  appears  in 
■he  Mishna  and  other  later  Jewish  writings,  in  which 
the  foreign  element  is  much  mora  decided  and  promi- 

(2.)  Ptocf.— Under  this  head  is  embraced  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  diflerent  dialects  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew.  Was  the  Ilebirw  language,  as  spoken 
by  Ibe  several  tribes  uf  Israel,  of  uniroim  mould  and 
characler?  oc  did  it  branch  out  into  various  dialects 
correqxnding  (o  the  leading  divisions  of  the  nation? 
In  atlempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  is  no  direct 
historical  testimony  of  which  we  can  avail  ouiseh-cs. 
From  Neh,  xiii,  23, 24,  we  leant  nothing  more  than  that 
the  laiigiuige  of  Athdod  differed  from  that  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  which  is  oidy  what  we 
might  have  anticipated.  The  notices  in  Judg.  xii,  6 
and  Kviii,3,which  are  more  to  the  putT'Ose,  refer  rather 
to  •  difference  in  pronunciation  than  in  the  form  of  Ihe 
language.  Notwithstanding  it  seems  ftrwny<KW  prob- 
able (□)  that  the  language  of  the  Irans-Jordanic  tribes 
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guiatic  peculiarities  of  Ihe  acparate  books  of  Saqrtoic 
a  be  accounted  fur  on  this  hypotheua. 
Wim  du  llfbreiB  Ijmguagt  eeaitd  to  bt  a  Urvtg 
Langaagf.^Tbe  Jewish  tradition,  credited  by  Kimchi, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  language  ceiuad  to  be 
spoken  by  the  body  of  the  people  during  ibdr  captivity 
in  Babylon;  and  this  is  tbe  opinion  of  many  Christian 
schnlan  also,  among  whom  are  Buxtoif  and  Walton. 
Others,  as  Pfeiffer  and  Liiscber,  argue  that  it  ia  quite 
lahle,  considering  the  duration  and  other  (dr- 
cumstances  of  the  Exile,  to  su[qioee  that  the  Jews  did 
t  retain  the  partial  use  of  their  native  tongue   for 
me  time  after  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  lose  it  by 
iw  degrees  at  last.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thr 
ebrew  was  never  spoken  in  vti  purily  after  the  return 
>m  captivity ;  but  that  it  ceased  altogether  lo  be  the 
language  of  the  people  after  that  period,  and  wn  iv- 
tained  only  as  the  Unguige  of  books  and  of  the  learned, 
has  Dot  been  eavblished.     The  principal  evidence  re- 
lied on  by  Ihoae  who  hold  this  opinion  is  derived  from 
Neh.  viii,  8 :  "So  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of 
God,  duliacllt/,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
undcntand  the  reading."    Dutaalg,  ti''Btl,  L  e.  says 
Hengstenberg,  "with  the   addition  of  a  tianslation" 
(ComiwMM  ^/)0Bif?,eh.iii,  sec.  5).    But,  though  thia 
gkws  has  some  support  in  Jewish  tndition,  it  ia  at  ra- 
riancc  both  with  Hebrew  and   with  Chaldee  usage. 
1:^11^  means  madt  dtar  or  ditlBtrt,  as  is  evident  fWitn 
Numb.  XV,  34  (the  meaning  of  C^Cp,  in  Ezra  iv,  18,  is 
disputed);  and  Q^'CiS  ^tf^^^l  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise rendered  than  "  Ikry  rtad  dHrmcf^"  (see  the  Lexi- 
cons of  (^occeius,  Gesciiius,  and  FUist;   Buxtorf  and 
Gussetiua  render  by  erplanalt,  trjAiailf).    Thla,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  context ;  for  if  we  should  rmdFr 
ilh  Hengstenberg,  "  Tkn/  read  it  xilh  Ihe  nddt/ioa  of 
tnnnlalion,"  lo  what  purpose  the  cUuse  which  foUowsi 
nvf  gatt  lit  tttur,"  etc. '/     At  the  same  time,  though 


isofth 


d  (b)  ti 


Hilar 


would  gradually  be  developed  in  the  language  of  Ephra- 
im  and  the  other  northern  tribes  to  the  west  of  (he 
Jordan,  especially  after  the  political  separation  of  these 
tribes  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  Da^'id. 
I'oaaihly  in  the  Jrviai  liaigimge  of  2  Kings  xviii,  2S  we 
may  discover  the  trace  of  some  such  difference  of  dia- 
lect ;  for  we  can  acarcely  suppose  the  name  Jrtrith  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  very  brief  period  which  in- 
tervened between  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  trans- 
action in  the  record  of  which  it  occuis;  and,  if  in  use 
belbre  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  caplii-ity  of  the 
■en  tribes,  it  must  have  been  restricted  to  Ihe  form  of 
the  Hebrew  language  prevailing  in  Judiea,  which,  being 
thus  distinguished  ta  name  from  the  language  of  the 
northern  tribes,  was  pn>bab1y  distinguished  in  other  re- 
spects also.    It  is  not  ini[>robalile  that  some  of  Ibe  lin- 
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>f  Nehemiah  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  he 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  it  does  seem  lo  point  to 
Ihe  conclusion  Ihat  at  that  time  it  had  connderably  de- 
generaled  from  its  ancient  purity,  so  that  the  comiDon 
licoplc  had  some  difficulty  in  undemanding  Ihe  lan- 
guage of  their  ancient  sacred  books.     Still  we  believe 


icHeb 


lated, a 


describing,  with  Walton  (Prottgam.  iii,  sec.  24),  Ihe  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  on  their  reluru  fmm  exile  as  "  CAnJ- 
dn  icilk  a  crrtaia  adniL^htrt  of  Iltbr^ev"  we  should 
lather  describe  it  as  Ilrbrta  ttUK  a  large  adaiiiturt  nf 
CAaldtf.  Only  on  this  hypothesis  docs  it  appear  posu- 
ble  satisfactarily  to  arrouot  for  the  fact  that  Hebrew 
continued  even  after  thia  period  to  be  Ibe  languaite  of 
prophets  and  preachers,  historians  and  poets,  while  theiv 
trace  nf  any  similar  use  of  the  Chaldee  among  the 


nNeh 


ii,!4). 


At  what  time  Chaldee  became  the  dominant  tlemml 
iu  the  national  language  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
All  politics!  influences  favored  its  ascendenci-,  and  with 
tiiese  concurred  the  influence  of  lhat  large  portion  of 
the  nation  still  resident  in  the  East,  and  mainlainiiift 
conslanl  intercourse  with  a  Chatdee-spcaking  popula- 
tion.   To  these  if  .....  .. 


neded  with  it,  by-and-by  succumbed.  On  tbe  coins  of 
the  Maccabees,  indeed,  Ihe  ancient  language  still  ap- 
pears; but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
lhat  it  maintained  its  position  as  a  living  language 
down  to  the  MaccabiEaii  period  (Renan,  tai^n  Srmi- 
tigtiei,  p.  137).  The  fragments  of  the  popular  language 
which  we  And  in  the  Kcw  Testament  are  all  Arammti. 
and  ever  since  Ihe  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  and  cul- 
tivated as  the  language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  and 
not  of  common  life.    On  the  history  ot  llie  pott-BOfical 

III.  O/Ihe  U'riHrn  /Mme,— The  Shemitie  natione 
have  been  tbe  icachen  of  the  world  in  religion :  bt/  lit 
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^aHm  </iIk  o^grlata  Ihcr  nuf  likewiM  Uy  cUlm  to 
tW  boMT  of  tuLTing  Uid  the  fuundfttton  of  the  vrorld'e 
bcBUiR.  The  Sbemitic  >lptub«t,  u  U  well  known, 
U>  00  BflB*  tot  the  pUTV  vowel  soundi.  AU  Ihe  letI«Tv 
■innNSMUj  •Dme,baweTer,ue  »  weak  u  »aily  (o 
pn>  bia  iTiwcla,  uid  tbe*e  lettere  we  ucordingly  llnd 
ia  M(,H{iecUlly  io  tlie  later  Sc:ripCum,u  vowel  mariu. 
T«B  intirehuig  quotiom  beie  pnaent  thcmaelvea :  1. 
li  10  ihe  ige  uid  origin  of  the  chaimclccs  or  leltcra 
■hkh  appoi  in  all  eiluit  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  our 
prinud  Htlnw  Kblea;  and,  2.  A«  to  the  origin  and  au- 
itaitT  of  th«  pODrtuation  by  whiih  the  vowel  »iuida 

I.  On  lie  fonntr  of  the»e  queniom  there  are  two  con- 
dunna  which  may  be  reli^  on  ■■  certain ;  (1.)  That 
Ibt  pnaoit  aquaie  characl*™  were  not  in  uie  among  the 
Jm  previooa  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  The  Jew- 
■h  tiidiiion  ii  that  they  were  introduced  or  reintro- 
imibfEm(Cretfmu*,Gackiei'r,p.lbO;  Ughtfool, 
ffm«//r4ro»m,MalUv,lM),  (2.)  That  the  «qiiare  char- 
•noi  have  been  in  uae  liiice  the  boginning  of  our  en 
(HipTtld  in  ShuL  und  Krit.  for  1830,  p.  S8NJ.  But  be- 
iwrtn  these  two limitaaeveialcenluriea  intervene;  ia  it 
Bt  pnrible  to  approximate  nwre  closely  to  the  date  of 
Ihtii  inirodiKtion?  The  only  fact  to  which  appeal  can 
be  mle  with  Uiia  view  ii  lht>,  that  chi  the  coins  of  the 
Maoabna  the  aquare  charactera  do  not  ajqwar ;  but 
■hKhec  we  an  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  these 
duncteti  bad  not  then  come  into  use  in  Judsa  ii  very 
ilDiibiridCGeecniua,<;cKi(tnlrr,MCt.xliii,3>  The  prob- 
ibililT  la  that  the  introduction  of  these  characters,  called 
br  the  Jewish  doctom  Aaayrian,  and  generally  adEoitted 
to  be  of  Aranuean  origin,  had  some  connection  with  the 
iatmluctjoa  of  the  AraniHin  language,  and  that  the 
duriKt  from  the  ancient  written  chanclen,  like  that 
froa  Ebe  aodent  language,  was  not  accompliah^  at 
(■re,  but  gradually.  It  U  poasibte  that  in  the  iotenwty 
<f  ""i""'  feeling  awakened  during  the  Maccabttan 
anggle,  there  was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Ibe  ancient 
Ismiiaji,!  and  writing. 

The  carlieat  iraomnDenti  of  Hebrew  writing  which  we 
pisMS  are  these  gaaine  coins  of  the'Maceabees,  which 
Jm  rnm  the  year  EC  143.  The  character  in  which 
ihHr  inscripiiaaa  are  cxpfMBMl  bears  a  very  near  reaem- 
UsDce  t4>  Ibe  Safoarilan  alph^iet,  and  both  are  evident- 
^dtrivnl  tma  the  Phssnidan  alphabet.  The  Talmud 
■lin  and  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  attest  the  tiKt  that 
B  aodent  Hebrew  character  had  fallen  into  disuse; 
mi  by  staling  that  the  Samaritans  employed  it,  and  by 
giring  sDCDe  deacriptionB  or  iu  form,  they  distinctly 
tnre  that  the  ancient  character  spoken  of  was  essen- 

tkeiefm  cDn«iilered  to  be  estahlished  beyond  a  doubt 
tkal,  before  the  exile,  the  Hebrews  used  this  ancient 
ebsnarr  (the  Talmud  even  calls  it  the  "  Hebrew"). 
TW  Tahuuil,  aitd  Origm,  and  Jennne  ascribe  ttw  chatige 
■o  Ens;  and  those  who,  like  Geacnju^  admit  this  tra- 
iGlin  to  be  tTTM  in  a  limited  seDae,rtciincile  it  with  the 
Im  oae  of  the  ancient  lelten  on  the  coins,  by  appsaling 
u  the  parallel  use  of  the  Kofic  characters  on  the  Ho- 
haancilan  coins,  for  several  centuriM  after  the  Niahi 
"n  eaployed  for  writing,  or  by  supposing  that  the 
MsMahif  had  a  menamtile  interest  in  imitating  the 
coiaage  of  the  Phcmicians.  The  other  opinion  is  that, 
•B  the  sqaam  Hebrew  character  has  not,  to  aU  appear- 
Bce,  beai  devvlufied  directly  out  of  the  ancient  sUIT 
AoiuciaD  type,  hot  out  of  an  alph^iet  bearing  near  af- 
fcky  la  that  fbund  in  the  Pslmyrene  inacriplionB,  a 
cmbinatioo  of  this  paheot^raphieal  bet  with  the  inter- 
(Mne  which  took  place  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syr- 
iKt  Older  the  SeleuddB,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
■)<NR  eharsctcT  was  first  adopted  at  some  inconsider- 
•Ht  bat  undeOuable  time  before  the  Chiiatian  Kra. 
Either  of  thai  theoria  ia  compatible 
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Matt.  V,  IB  i*  conaidered  lo  prove  that  the  copies  of  the 
law  were  already  written  in  the  square  character,  as  the 
yid  of  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large  a  letter  as  the 
i^tph ;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  speak  as  if  the  He- 
brew MSS,  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  in  iheir  time^ 
already  provided  with  the  Hnal  letters,  the  Taggm,  the 
ptont  on  the  broken  boriiontal  stroke  of  n,  and  other 
calligrsphical  minulic. 

The  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylonian  exHe 
have  been  prnerved  by  the  Samaritans  even  to  the 
present  day  without  material  change  ((Jaipniua,  J/ojumi, 
J'Am.  sect.  Ii,  1 ;  c<>mp.on  this  subject  also  Kopp,  SiUtr 
vnd  Sckriflrn,  ii,  sect.  166-167 ;  Kwald,  l^hrimc/i,  sect. 
btxvii ;  (reseniu,  GatAicklt  der  HAr&Uchen  Spriuhe  u, 
Schrifi,  sect.  41-48). 

i.Atlelht  eTigi»  and  aulkorUy  iff  At  punOualKm, 
the  controversy  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury may  be  said  now  to  have  ceased;  and  the  views 
of  Ludovicos  Cappellus,  from  the  adoption  of  which  the 
Buxtorfa  anlidpated  the  most  dangerous  consequertcn 

following  ondunons  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished: (I.)  Thai  the  present  punctuation  did  not  fbrm 
an  original  part  of  the  inapiied  record,  but  waa  intirv 
duced  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long  afler  that  record  had 
been  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language;  and  (S.) 
That  the  present  pcdnled  text,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
parative recency,  presents  u*  with  the  closest  poeeibiB 
approximation  to  the  language  which  the  aacred  writer* 
actually  uMd.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  Ibe  evi- 
dence by  which  these  poaitiona  are  established.  Those 
who  wish  IO  do  su  will  find  the  fullest  inrormation  in 
the  great  work  of  Ludovicui  Cappellu*,  entitled  Arca- 
tiam  J'tmetaiioBu  Stctialiiii>,viith  the  reply  of  the  youn- 
ger fiuxtorf.  Keeping  these  conclusiona  in  view  in  in- 
lerpnting  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  careful 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  neglect  the  tradition^  text, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  servilely  to  adhere  to  it  when  a 
change  of  the  points  would  give  a  better  sense  to  any 
passage. 

The  origin  of  the  vowel-pointa  is  lo  be  ascribed  (o 
the  effort  which  the  Jewish  leameil  men  made  lo  pre- 
serve the  pronunciation  of  their  sacre^l  language  at  a 
time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living  tongue  endangered 
the  loBB  of  the  traditional  memory  of  its  sound.  Every 
kind  of  evidence  rendeti  it  probable  that  these  signs  lor 
the  pronunciation  were  fliM  introduced  about  the  7th 
century  of  the  Christian  lera,  that  is,  ader  the  comide- 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  Ihe  minute  and  complex 
system  which  we  posscaa  waa  gradually  developed  IhMS 
a  few  indispensatjc  ugns  to  its  present  elaboratenesa. 
The  existence  of  the  present  complete  ryatem  can,  how- 
ever, be  traced  hack  to  the  ttih  century.  The  akilful 
investigation  of  Hopfeld  (in  the  SWcfici  nad  Kriliiai 
for  1B80,  p.  M9  sq.)  haa  pmved  that  the  vowel-points 
wen  unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Tahnud;  but,  aa  tkr 
as  regards  the  finmer,  we  are  able  lo  moke  a  high  esti- 
mate of  Ihe  degree  to  which  the  traditionary  pronund- 
atjon,  prior  to  the  uae  of  the  points,  accorded  with  our 
Hasoretic  sigits ;  for  Jerome  describes  a  pronundation 
which  agroM  wonderfully  well  with  our  own  vocaliia- 
tion.  We  are  thus  called  on  to  avail  ourselves  Ihank- 
fully  of  the  Hasoretic  punctuation,  on  the  double  ground 
that  it  representa  the  Jeirish  traditional  pronunciation, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  language,  unleaa  when  read  accotd- 
ing  to  it*  laws,  does  not  enter  into  ita  full  dialectual  bat- 
nmny  with  ita  Syio-Arabian  sisters.    See  Hasborah. 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  enforce  the  gener> 
si  advantagn,  not  to  say  indispensable  necessity,  of  a 
sound  scbolariike  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  lo  the 
theological  student,  yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  those  partioular  reasons,  incident  to  the 
present  time,  which  urgently  denumd  an  increased  at- 
tention to  this  stody.  Ftiat,  the  English-speaking  race 
have  an  ancient  honoraUe  name  to  retain.  Selden, 
Caatell,  Ughtfoot,  Poeock,  Walton,  Spencer,  and  Hyde, 
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irera  once  contcmporaij'onuiiMnU  oritilimalim.  We 
(Uily  Bee  their  iiEtnes  mentioned  with  deferenie  in  the 
writing!  of  Gerniui  achoUn ;  but  we  ve  forcibly  struck 
with  (he  fact  that,  rince  that  period,  Great  Britain  hai 
hardly,  with  the  ejiception  of  Lowthond  KennicotC,  pn^ 
doced  a  Binglo  Syro- Arabian  scholar  whose  Ubora  have 
■ignally  advanced  Biblical  philology ;  while  America,  al- 
piough  puwcsaing  tume  wetl-quoliUed  teachen,  hai  pro- 
duced but  Utile  that  ia  original  in  this  direction.     See- 
'  oiuUy,  tbe  bold  inquiries  of  the  Uerman  theologians  will 
fbrce  themselves  on  our  notice.    It  it  impossible  for  ui 
to  ignore  their  existence,  for  the  worlu  conlaining  them 
■le  now  speeflily  circulated  among  ua  in  an  Englub  dress. 
Tboe  investigations  are  conducted  in  a  spiiit  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  criticism  which  has  never  yel  been 
bioaght  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  tnost  important 
Biblical  questions.    The  wounds  which  they  deal  to  the 
ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed  by  reference  to  com- 
mentators whose  generation  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts 
and  difficulties.     The  cure  must  be  sympalheti 
most  be  clfcrted  by  the  same  weapon  that  cause- 
wound.     If  the  monslnius  dispropartim  which  books 
relating  to  eccleciastical  antiquity  bear,  in  almost  evci 
theological  bookseller's  catalogue,  over  tboae  relating 
Biblical  philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree  to  whii 
these  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the  fc 
books  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  is  nece 
sary,  which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof  of  oui  preee 
atdlily  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons, 
then  there  is  indeed  an  urgent  neceesily  that  theological 
students  should  prepare  for  the  incr^sed  demands  of 
the  future. 

IlL  HiiloTy  of  lldime  Lrammg^-lt  is  not  till  the 
ckaing  put  of  the  9ib  century  that  we  And,  even  ai 
the  Jews  themselves,  any  attempts  at  the  formal  atudy 
of  theii  ancient  tongue.     In  the  Talmudic  writings,  in- 
deed, grammatical  remarks  trequently  occur,  and  of  these 
some  indicate  an  acute  and  accurate  perccjitjon  of  the 
KMlgea  of  the  language ;  but  they  are  introduced  at 
dentally,  and  are  to  he  traced  rather  to  ■  sort  of  Uvi 
tense  of  the  language  than  to  any  sdentillc  study  of 
structure  or  laws.     What  the  Jews  of  the  Talmudic  r 
liod  knew  themselves  of  the  Hebrew  they  communicat 
to  Origcn  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  devoted  tliemselve* 
with  much  leal  to  the  study  of  that  language,  an  '   ' 
latter  of  whom  especially  became  proflcient  in  all 
'his  masters  could  teach  him  concerning  both  ltd  vi 
ulary  and  its  grammar  (Eusebius,Mur.  £rcju. ,-  Jerome, 
Arfr.ffiyfh.  i,  363i  Kpiil.ad  Damtu.;  Pnrf.  ad  Jobum, 
ad Parolipom. etc. ;  Ci]iiov,Cril.Sae.\i,i%).    Asrep- 
MBented  by  Jerome,  the  Church  was  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  synagogue  in  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures;  but  how  imperfect  that  was  in  many 
nepecta  may  be  seen  from  the  strange  etymologiea, 
irldch  even  Jerome  adduces  as  explanatory  of  words, 
•nd  bom  his  statement  that  from  the  want  of  vowels  in 
Hebrew  "  the  Jews  pronounce  the  same  words  with  dif- 
ferent sounds  and  accents,  ;in?  rolwilalt  latomm  ac  em- 
rMate  rtgionum"  (Kp.  ad  Jirangrbim). 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  the  Jews 
began,  towards  the  end  of  the  9lh  century,  lo  bestow 
careful  study  on  the  grammar  of  their  ancient  tongue ; 
and  with  this  advantage  over  the  Arabian  grammariatM 
that  they  did  not,  like  them,  oonilne  their  attention  to 
one  language,  but  look  into  account  the  whole  of  the 
Shemilic  tongues.  An  African  Jew,  Jehuda  ben-Kariah, 
whoHvedabout  A.D.8eO,ledlhs  way  ui  this  direction ; 
hot  it  was  reserved  for  Saadia  ben-Joseph  of  Fiyum, 
gaon  (or  spiritual  head)  of  the  Jews  at  Sora  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  and  who  died  A.D.  942,  to  compose  the  first  for- 
mal treatise  on  points  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  philolo- 
gy. To  hitn  we  are  indebted  for  the  Arabic  vetwon  of 
the  O.  T„  of  which  portions  are  still  extant  [see  AiLUUC 
Tebbionb]  ;  and  though  his  other  works,  his  commen- 
tariee  on  the  O.  T.,  and  bis  grammatical  works,  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  we  know  of  tbdi  existence  from, 
and  have  still  sooh  of  their  coatanta  in,  the  dlattODS  of 


Uter  writers.  He  wat  followed  by  R.  Jehuda  ben-D«i 
vidChaJug,  a  native  ofl'ei,  who  flourished  ui  the  Ilth 
century,  whoae  services  have  procured  for  him  the  hou- 
otable  dengnation  of  "  chief  of  grsmmariana."  From 
him  the  succesrion  of  Jewish  grsmmariaos  embrmees  th« 
following  names  [for  details,  see  separate  articles].  R, 
Sakmo  laaaki  (^^,  Rashi),  a  native  of  Troyes  In 
France,  d.ab.  1 105;  Abu1  Walid  Uervan  ibn-Ganach,  a 
physician  al  Cordova, d.  1  ISO ;  Hoses  Gikatilla,  ab.  1 100  ; 
Ibn-Eara,  d.  IIM;  the  Kimchis,  especially  Mo*m  and 
David,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  centurj-;  Isaah  ben- 
Hoae  (Ephodcus,  so  called  IVom  tho  ritle  of  his  wwfc 
IIBX  niC^'O);  Solomon  Jarchi  wrote  a  grammar,  in 
which  he  seta  forth  the  se^'en  conjugations  of  verba  aa 
now  usually  given;  Abraham  de  Balmez  of  Lecd;  and 
EUaa  Levita  (1472-1549).  The  earliest  eflorU  in  He- 
brew lexicography  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
little  work  of  Saadia  Gaon,  in  which  he  explains  seven- 
ty Hebrew  words ;  a  codex  containing  tliis  is  in  tbe 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.fnim  which  it  has  been  print- 
ed by  Dukes  in  the  Ztilidir\fi  JUr  dU  Kumk  da  Mor- 
gmlanda,  V,  i,  116  sq.  In  the  same  codex  is  anoth- 
er Hnall  texicographital  work  by  Jehuda  ben-Karish,  in 
which  Hebrew  words  are  explained  from  the  Talmud, 
the  Arabic,  and  other  languages;  excerpts  from  this  are 
pven  in  Eichhonrs  fli«io»jS,rf(Tflflii  W».  iii,9il-S«l. 
More  copious  works  are  those  of  Ben-Ganach,  where  Ibe 
Hebrew  words  are  explsined  in  Arabic ;  of  R.  Menahem 
ibn-Sarak,  whose  work  has  been  printed  with  an  En^ 
lish  trsnsUtion  by  Herschell  Thilipowski  (Lond.  1854) ; 
of  R.  Salumn  Parchon  (about  1 160),  specimens  of  whose 
work  have  been  given  by  Ue  Rossi  in  his  collection  Ot 
Various  Readings,  and  in  a  separate  work  entitled  Z^r- 
itoa  I/eb.  ttUti.  quo  ex  inttiguo  et  mdiJo  R.  PaiTAomit 
I^^exico  noEOi  ff  dirertai  riirwrum  et  diffKitiorum  romm 
lignifiealionti  liitit,  3.  B.  De  Rossi  (Farm.  IMS) ;  of  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Midibi,  entitleat 
D''C'^rn  *i^0  (often  printed;  best  edition  by  Bieseo- 
thal*  and  Uberecht,  2  vols.  BerL  1838-47) ;  and  of  EliM 
Levita  {Tiihbi,  Bas.  IbYt,  and  with  a  Latin  Iraiulatioa 
by  Fagius,  tto,  IMl).  The  Cooconlance  of  Inac  Na- 
than ,(14S7)  also  belongs  to  this  period. 

The  study  ofthe  Hebrew  language  among  Christiana, 
which  had  only  casually  and  at  intervals  occupied  the 
attention  of  ecclcaiaatica  during  the  Uiddle  Age*,  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  revived  intettet  in  Bililical 
exegesis  produced  by  the  Kelbrmation.  Something  had 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Oriental  literature 
and  to  call  attention  to  it  by  the  MSS„  Hebrew  and 
Atatnc,  which  the  emperor  Frederick  H  brought  into 
Europe  after  the  fourth  crusade  in  1228  (Cucpinian,  Dt 
CeaorOu,  p.419;  Boxbom, //iiT.  Cj'n'ir.  p.  779) ;  and  a 
few  iuen — such  as  Ra)-muiid  Martini,  a  native  of  Cata- 
kmia  (bom  l^Zfi),  Paulus  Bogensis,  Libortas  Comineioa, 
who  is  said  to.have  known  and  used  fourteen  languagen, 
etc. — appeared  as  lights  in  the  otherwise  beclouded  fir- 
mament of  Biblical  learning.  But  it  was  ttot  until  the 
b^iiming  of  the  IGlh  oeniury  that  any  general  intercat 
was  awakened  in  tin  Christian  Church  for  the  Mudy  Ot 
Hebrew  literature.  In  1606  appeared  the  grammar  and 
lexicon  of  Reuchlin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
succeoiful  attempt  to  <¥en  the  gale  of  Hebrew  learning 
to  the  Christian  world;  for  though  the  work  of  Conrad 
Pellican,  De  lUodo  IrpewH  et  inlrUigrmS  llAraa  (Basd, 
IMS),  had  the  precedence  in  point  of  time,  it  was  too 
imperfect  to  exert  much  influence  Li  favor  of  Hebrew 
studies.  A  few  yean  later,  Sontes  Pagnini,  a  Domini- 
can of  Lucca,  issued  his  fiulitutionnra  Hfbraicarum  LHA^ 
it  (Lyons,  lo£6),  and  his  Thrtaunu  Linff.  Sattd.  (ibid. 
Ifi£9);  but  the  former  of  these  works  is  inferior  to  the 
Grammar  of  Reuchlin.  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  excerpts  from  David  Kimchi'i  Boot  of  RooU, 
often  ertoneoiuty  understood.  No  name  of  any  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  philology  after 
this  till  we  come  to  those  of  Sebastian  MUnster  and  (be 
"     The  fun 
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rf  ESh  Lrriu,  ind  ftnfn  then  efciefl;  be  eombnctcd 
li*  Bwa  DwrinuinrM  Httr^  adf.  Chatd.  vooAuSt  (Basel, 
MS),  and  hia  Oput  Grammatirvm  tx  variit  Etiamit  H- 
bva«iwifn(Bu.lH!>.  The  UlMr  rtDdanl  moM 
iBpoRaoi  mvioe  to  tbe  cune  of  Hebrew  leuning.  See 
BrxToar.  The  gnimnan  md  lexianu  of  the  idder 
Buiaf  woe  fo  many  yean  the  principal  helpa  to  the 
m^  of  Hebnv  in  tba  Chriitian  Church,  and  one  of 
lkn,ha  £cdcM  CAaU.  Talmud,  tt  AoWxkwb  (BaMl, 
\sn\  B  rtiU  indiafiBuatde  lo  the  atodent  who  would 
rlifnghly  ezplon  Ibe  Uebiew  language  and  liEen- 
ncBi  Tbe  namaa  alao  of  FSntei  and  Schindlei  may  be 
■iiaiiMiil  aa  maiking  an  epoch  in  the  bistoi?  of  theae 
■u£«.  Pnriooa  W  thcoi  achiJan  had  followed  ihnoat 
riaiaUy  in  (be  track  of  nbbjnieal  teaobiog.  Dy  them, 
haanu.  an  attempt  was  made  u>  ^her  materials  from 
a  wiler  Seld.  Fbnter,  in  his  Dirt.  Hibr.  Nov.  (Basel, 
Vmry,  MHight  Is  determine  the  meaning  o1  the  woida 
ban  the  CDinpariaaD  (rf  the  diffeimt  passagea  of  Scrip- 
iHe  ia  which  they  occur,  and  of  aUied  words,  words 


•f  tba  mate  organ.  Sehindler  addeil  to  this  [he  com- 
panoo  of  different  Shemitic  dialects  for  the  iUuatrsiion 
•f  te  Hebrew  in  his  La.  Fralagiolloo  (Han.  1612). 
The  exaapte  tboa  set  was  eanied  forwud  by  Sam. 
BridE,B  Roatoek  profeaaor  {Diaerll.  prv  formaU  Stgitif. 
S.  S.  tmmda,  1637),  Ihouffh  by  his  fondness  for  mela- 
pfayaeel  methods  and  conceits  he  was  often  betrayed 
JeM  iDCK  tiiSing-,  by  Cbiistian  Nolde,  protiHaor  at  Co- 
fwkag^  {ComeordaiU.  particatanm  Ehmo,  Chatd.  V. 
T.  Hamb.  1S79) ;  by  Job.  CoeceiiiB  (Coch),  professor  at 
Urden  {Lur.  tt  Common,  la-m.  Iltbr.  Land.  1669)  j  by 
OmcU  (Ler.  Iltpbtglol.  Lond.  1669) ;  by  De  Dieu  in  Us 
cmBsiIaneaon  tbeaTesL;  and  byHoCtiniieTin  hia 
a^—fajMin  Oriat.  mt  La  harmonkrm  irflaglol. 
(Toakf.  1661).  SoL  Glass  alia,  in  hia />Aibfa^  ^uero, 
. ._. .  T  ---  ice  to  Hebrew  learning 


w  school  af  Hebrew  pUlalogy  had 
«Bin  oBder  tbe  leadiDg  of  Jakob  Ailing  and  Johami 
AaAr-Daoz.  The  fiwmer  in  his  Fiadamaita  ptmela- 
Htmii  tt^nu  KuHa  im  Grammal.  Urbr.  (Griin.  1S64), 
ad  tbe  latter  in  his  NurifrrmgitabtM  (Jena,  1686),  and 
Oba  wvck^  endeavored  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
vUeli  tbe  Hefanw  exhibited  in  a.  grammatical  respect, 
the  terioni,  etc,  had  their  baaiB  in  essential  properties 
tf  tbe  langnage,  and  oDuld  be  ratknally  evolved  from 
pRacip4a.  Pecaliar  ta  Uiem.ia  tbe  "lyitema  mors- 
i^B,*  a  highly  aniBdal  method  of  deiermining  the 
ftactagi  of  long  or  short  wwelB,  according  to  the  number 


b>Bg.  a  awtbod  which  led  to  endleiB  niceties,  and  tw 
^■n  avoanl,  uf  learned  trilling.  The  fundiamental 
priaci|ila.  hoverer,  which  Alting  and  Darn  aaerted  ia 

frauk  Nearly  eootc(nparary  with  them  was  Jacqon 
GanMca,  iwiifiaaiii  at  Uriiniagen,  who  devoted  much 
liac  and  bbor  to  the  preparation  of  ■  work  entitled 
Cintm*ani  ling.  HA.  (Anst.  170J),  in  which  he  fol- 
bn  Kiictly  the  method  of  dedudng  the  meanings  of 
lb*  BdKww  wnidi  from  the  Hebrew  itadf,  rejecting  all 
•1  tnat  nUiins.  veiBona,  or  dialects.  The  chief  merit 
«f  il\itmmi  snd  his  futlowers,  of  whom  the  prindpsl  is 
Oa.  Ikock  {jClatii  I^.  SinKi.  V.nN.TL  U(«.  17S5), 
^■Mts  in  tbe  doac  atlenlioa  they  pud  to  tbe  vnu  lo- 
^•mM  of  Sctiplun,  and  Hhvaniek  thinks  ttiat  adequate 
JaHioc  has  bo(  been  done  to  Gouaet'a  servicfa  in  this 
n^eet  \_l^md.  loO.T.p.  221.  Eng.  trsn.). 

Hiiboto  not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  etv- 
■atny  as  a  soatee  lor  delorniiiung  the  meaning  of 
tt^w  wontaL    Thia  defect  was  in  part 


Cauii  Un^  HA  (Fraaritf.  and  Lcipaic,  1706),  aet  forth 
Aa  IBineipfa  that  tbe  Hebrew  looU  are  bUiterm,  that 

m,"  as  the;  were  do- 
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ignated  by  LUacher,  and  that  fknm  them  the  GriUteial^ 
of  which  the  Hebrew  ia  chiefly  compoaed,  were  formed. 
They  contended  also  that  ihe  fundamenlal  meaning  of 
tbe  biliterala  is  to  be  ascertained  ftom  tbe  meaning  of 
the  letters  composing  each,  and  for  Ihia  puipaae  Ibej 
asngned  to  each  letter  what  tbe  farmer  odled  "  signi^ 
eatio  hieroglyphica,"  and  tbe  latter  "valor  logicus.' 
This  last  is  the  most  dubious  part  of  their  aysum;  but, 
as  a  whole,  their  views  are  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
rideratbn  (see  HapfeM,i;e  tmatdanda  ltxmg.Sfmil,  ra- 
(i«r,p.8>. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  by  the  rise  almost  umultanciously  of  two 
rival  Bchoola  of  Hebrew  phiklogy — the  Dutch  school, 
headed  by  Albert  Schultens,  and  the  school  of  Halle, 
foonded  by  the  Hichaelis  family.  In  the  fbrmer  tbe 
predominating  tendency  was  towards  the  almost  (ucclu- 
Mve  use  of  the  Anrtiic  for  the  illustration  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography.  Scbulcena  himself  was  a 
thonnigb  Arabic  scholar,  and  be  carried  his  principle 
of  aT^>esling  to  that  source  for  the  elucidsticm  of  the 
Hebrew  to  an  extent  which  betrayed  him  into  many 
mistakee  and  extravagances ;  nerenhelem,  to  his  labon 
^tebrew  philology  owfs  an  imperishable  debt  of  obliga- 
tion. Besides  his  commentaries  on  Job  and  Proveibs, 
which  are  full  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  dis- 
quisition, he  wrote  Oriffoa  Hfbraa  aeu  lleb.  Ijmg.  tn/H 
^tutnia  nalura  et  mdiilet  a  A  rabia  petttraiibiiM  mo- 
cata  (Frankfurt,  1723),  and  Inttiluiitma  ad  fmdameitta 
Ling.  IM.  (Leyd.  1787).  To  this  school  belongs  Schro- 
der, prol^esor  at  Griiningen,  wbo  published  in  1776  a 
Hebrew  grammar  of  great  exoellenee,  and  which  baa 
passed  through  many  editions,  under  the  same  title  aa 
the  second  of  the  worla  of  Schultens  above  noted ;  and 
Robertson,  professor  at  Edinburgh  {Gnatmalica  Htbr. 
Edinb.  17X3,  ^d  ed.).  Both  these  works  excel  that  of 
Schultens  in  deameis  snd  simplicity,  snd  in  neither  ia 
the  Arabic  theory  so  exdusiveiy  adhered  to.  Vcoema, 
also  one  of  the  buninaries  of  ibia 


The  school  of  Halle  was  founded  by  Johann  Heinrich 
andCbrislian  BenediktMichaeliSibut  its  prindpsl  om^ 
ment  in  its  earlier  stsge  was  the  son  of  the  latter,  John 
David,  professor  at  Gitttingen.  See  Hichakuh.  The 
principle  nf  this  school  was  to  combine  the  use  of  all  the 
Bourcea  of  eluddacion  for  the  Hebrew — the  cognate  dia- 
lects, especially  the  Aramaic,  the  versions,  the  rablrin- 
icsl  writings,  etymology,  and  the  Hebrew  itself  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  sacred  writings.  The  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  exegetical  notes,  the  conjoint 
work  of  J.  H.  and  Christ.  B.  Michaelis,  some  grammat- 
ical eeaays  by  the  latter,  and  the  HebrSiteA*  Gnnnma- 
lik(Htile,n'4i),thieSappkmnilaadlaieaHibraiixx  (6 
parts,  Got C.  1T8&-9!),  snd  seversl  smsUer  (saaTsof  John 
David,  comprise  the  principal  cootributions  of  this  illus- 
irioug  ftmily  to  Hetuvw  learning.  To  their  school  be- 
long the  maJoritT  of  more  recent  German  Hebraists — 
Moser  (/.er.  Maii  t/eb.  n  Ckald.  ITIm,  17g6),Vatar  (//ri. 
SpTiKhlfkrr,  Lpt  1797),  Hartmsnn  {Anfangigrindt  der 
I/rb.  Spracke,  Marburg,  1798),  Jahn  (CramwUva  /.mg. 
Ilfb.  1809),  and  the  /orifa  prvmrpt  of  the  whole,  Geso- 
nius  (/frAr.  Dmfcka  t/aiidioSrttHKicb,  Lpi.  1810-12,  and 
later;  HA.  nrammaHi,  Halle,  1818,  and  often  since-,  Gf 
seAtcbe  der  HA  Spr.  tiwJ  Sthrifl,  1BI6,  and  since;  A  vt- 
fikrlidia  Grtun.-Kril.  LthrgASadt  der  Jleb.  Spr.  1817; 
AecicaaJrmBiaJr.ltOS,  and  later;  TImaunu  PIlU.  Cril. 
Lmg.  Hfbr.  tt  ChaU.  LpE.  18S5-I8&8).  See  Geskhii.s. 
Geeenius  has  been  followed  closely  by  Moeee  Stuart  in 
hia  Grammar  eflht  HArem  Language,  of  which  many 
editions  hsve  appeared.  Under  the  Halle  school  may 
also  be  ranked  Joh.  Simonis  {OnoimuL  Vet.  Ten.  Halle, 
1711 :  /.aieoH  Man.  HA.  rf  Chald.  1756;  re-edited  by 
Eichbom  in  1798,  and  with  vsloahle  improvements  by 
Winer  m  182S) ;  but,  though  a  pupil  of  HichaeliN  Si- 
monis shows  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  school  ti 
Scbultena. 

Among  recent  Hebraists  the  name  cf  Lee  (groaiaa* 
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^fllit  HA.  iMKg.  w  a  Striu  af  Leelurtt,  Lond.  Sd  edil- 
1S44;  Ltxicoa  HA.CkoM.tndKngl.imSi.Y.vtii  (Krii. 
Craimi,  der  Hrh.  8pr.  Au^/vMich  bearbriitt,  Lpi.  1827 ; 
7th  cdisea,  under  the  lltl«  of  ^ut/1Urttc4u  £«Ari.ifer 
Htb.  Spr.  da  A.B.),  vid  Hupfdd  ln^eralatitma  ^lU- 
opim,  1826i  Bt  aneuL  Ltxicogr,  Stm.  ralione  Cotmnait. 
1827 :  Utber  Tlucrit  ikr  Htb.  Gr.  in  the  TUoL  Shtdiai 
wki^ritttnfoilSaSi  Ain/:HAr.Griim.l»il),utthii 
moM  prominent.  Eich  of  thaM  pumies  ■□  independent 
coulM,  but  4tl  oT  tbem  incline  more  or  ksa  to  tha  Khool 
oT  AlCing  and  Dnnz.  Lee  ivoira  that  the  eim  oT  b'a 
gnmmatical  ioTeMigUiona  is  tu  "  Itudv  the  Ungiuge 
uii  ii,  thit  ii,  u  ita  own  amilogji  collected  Inxn  itself 
end  its  cognate  dialects  exhibltn  it"  (Crunmor,  Pref.  p. 
It,  new  ed.  1M4).  Ewild  haa  comMned  with  his  phiU 
vaophical  inalygii  of  tbe  language,  as  it  exiata  in  ita 
own  documenta,  a  more  extended  uae  of  the  cognate  di- 
alectei  be  eontenda  that,  to  da  Jiuliee  (o  the  Hebrew, 
one  must  fint  be  at  home  in  all  the  branches  of  Shemit- 
ic  literature,  and  that  it  Ii  by  combining  these  with  the 
old  Hetffew  that  the  latlei  ia  to  be  called  rrom  the  dead, 
and  piece  by  piece  endowed  with  life  [GnmaiiaWi,  Pref. 
p.  ix).  Hiipfeld'i  method  ia  eclectic,  and  does  not  dif- 
fer Ihnn  that  of  Gcseniua,  except  that  it  anngiui  a  la^er 
influeitce  to  the  phikeophic  element,  and  aima  more  at 
baaing  the  gnuniDK  of  the  langua^  on  fliat  principles 
analytteall]'  determined ;  by  bim  alao  the  Japhetic  lan- 
guages have  been  called  in  to  cast  light  un  the  Shcmitic, 
■  Goune  to  which  Ueseniua  too,  after  formally  repudia- 
ting it,  came  in  hia  later  worka  to  incline. 

Among  the  Jew^  the  tludy  at  Hebrew  literature  haa 
been  much  fettered  by  rabbinical  and  traditional  preji 
dices.  Hany  able  graminariana,  however,  of  this  achool 
have  appeared  since  the  tn^inniog  of  the  16th  oentuiy, 
among  whom  the  naroea  of  the  brothers  David  and  Mo- 
sea  noven^ale,  Lonzano  Nord,  Ben-Helech,  Slliekind, 
and  Lombnso  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  A  more 
liberal  impulae  was  communicated  by  Solomon  Cohen 
(I709-6S),  but  Hendelaaohn  w        '      -  '         ■ 

tlie  results  andmethoda  ofChriitian  research  among  bia 
nation.  Flint  (Lfirgiib.il,  A  ram.  Idiomt  mi>  Banganf 
die  lado-Gmn.  Spr.  I,  Chald.  Gram.  1886;  Clortoe  Pt- 
■uin,  t8S6;  CeneotdimliiB  Libr.  VtL  Tal.  1840;  Hebr. 
rnidCkaULHimdaMtrbuAiberdeT  A.T.i  vob.  1867) 
seeks  lo  coDilnne  the  historical  with  the  analytical 
method,  taking  note  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  He- 
brew itself,  illuatrating  these  Ihnn  the  rognale  ton{!;a», 
and  those  of  the  iDdo-Cerminic  claaa,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  on  philoaophic  grounda  to  aepamte  the 
accidintal  from  the  necessary,  the  radical  tcaai  the  ram- 
ified, the  getm  from  the  aUm,  the  stem  from  the  branch- 
es, so  as  to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  actually  rule  the 
language.  AH  hia  works  are  of  the  highest  value.  Hr. 
UorwiU  baa  also  published  an  excellent  Hrb.  Gnaunar 
(Lond.  188G).  We  Hpecially  notice  the  philosophical 
method  pursued  by  Nordhtdmer  {Urh.  Griimmar,  N.  Y, 
1888-42,  3  voU  8vo).  The  latest  Jewish  production  in 
Engliah  ia  Kalisch'a  ffcAme  (Immm.  (Lond.  1863,  Sro). 

See  generally  Wolf,  BOliolh.  llrbr.  (I715-ha) :  LO- 
acher,  IM  Ciaini  Ling.  Ebr.  (1706) ;  Heul,  GiiA.  der 
llibr.  Spr.  und  IMtr.  (1776) ;  Geaeniua,  Gaeh.  A.  Htbr. 
Bpr.  (1816) ;  Delitiach,  Jrihitnm,  Imgoge  n  Gramm.  rt 
Ltxieogr.  lingua  HAr.  (1838} ;  Flint,  BibliolA.  Jiidaiea, 
pSHDm;  also  hia  appendix  on  Jewish  LexuM^raphy  to 
his  Iae.  JfAr. ;  Steinachneider,  Jeiiritk  Litrratarr,  per. 
ii.S  16;  per.iii,§27t  BMognph.  IlindbuchJUr  Htbr. 
Sprachk.  (I^n.  1869, 8vo).  See  Shemitic  Lahouaoes. 
"---HibrowB,  The  EPISTLE  TO  the,  the  laat  of  the 
Pauline  Epistle^  acconUng  to  ' 
Deceived  Text  of  the  New  TestamenL 

L  lit  Camimcilg.—rhe  universal  Church,  by  allowii 
it  a  place  among  the  holy  Scripture^  acknowledges  th 
llieie  is  nottiing  in  iu  contents  inoonsislent  with  t1 
rest  of  the  Bibl&  But  the  peculiar  position  which 
sssignedto  it  among  the  ejuatlca  ahows  a  trace  of  doubts 
*a  lo  ill  antboiahip  or  canonical  authority,  two  points 
which  were  bleaded  together  in  primitive 


it,  then,  a  just  dum  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  portion  &l- 
that  Bitde  which  contains  the  rule  of  oui  faith  and  the 
rule  of  OUT  practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  hia  apo^ 
ties?  Wat  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  primitive  Churdi, 
whose  clearly  expressed  judgment  in  thia  matur  all 
.tx  generaliona  of  Chrittians  agree  to  defer?  Of 
une,  if  we  possaased  a  declaration  by  an  inipiitd  apea- 
lle  that  thia  epistle  is  canonical,  all  discoasloo  would  b* 
Suoa».  But  the  interpretation  (by  P.  Spanbeim 
and  later  writers)  of!  Pet  iii,  16  as  a  distinct  referense 
to  Panl'a  Ejustle  to  the  Hebrews  aeema  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  "you"  whom  Peter  addresses  be  all  Chris- 
tians (see  2  Pet.  L  1),  the  reference  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  if  it  include  only 
(see  i  Pet.  iii,  1)  the  Jews  named  m  1  Pet.  i,  I,  there 
may  be  special  reference  to  the  Gslatiani  (vi,  7-9)  and 
Ephesians  (ii,  8-S),  but  not  to  the  Hebrews,  Was  it, 
then,  received  and  transmitted  aa  canonical  by  the  im- 
mediate aucceasors  of  the  ^tostlcsV 

In  the  Western  Church  thu  book  nndetwent  a  suine- 
what  ringnlar  treatment.  The  most  important  wiuwsa 
here,  Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.  70  or  96)  refers  lo  this 
^istle  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  fluently  than, 
to  any  other  canonical  book.  It  seems  lo  have  been 
"wbolly  transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  (On  tie  Canim, 
p.  82),  into  Clement's  nund,  After  his  time  it  seems  to 
have  come  under  some  doubt  or  suspicion  in  the  WesL 
It  ia  not  cited  or  referred  lo  by  sny  of  the  earlier  Latin 
fathers  eitcept  Tertullian,  who  aacriba  it  lo  Bamabaa, 
and  says  it  was  "  receptior  apod  ecclesias  iUo  apocrypha 
pastore  moschomm,"  that  is,  the  pastor  of  Heimas  {Da 
Aitfinr.  c;  20).  Irenaus  ia  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
made  quotations  from  it  in  a  work  now  lost  (Ifitl.  JiaL 
V,  20).  but  he  did  not  receive  it  as  of  Pauline  autlnc- 
ship  (PhoL  Bibliolh.  Cod.  262,  p.  904,  dted  by  Lardner. 
ii,  1C6)  I  and  aa  Euaebiua  connects  the  Wiadom  of  Solo- 
mon with  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrewa,  aa  cited  by  Iie- 
ncua,  it  ia  probable  the  latter  viewed  the  two  as  on  the 
same  footing.  It  ia  omitted  by  Caiua,  who  only  reck- 
ons thirteen  Pauline  epistles  (Eosdi.  Hitl.  Ecd.  vi,  M; 
Jerome,  Dt  Vir.  iibiil.  t  69);  Hippolytus  exprenly  de- 
dares  it  not  to  be  Paul's  (Phot.  ^  SOI) ;  it  ia  omitHd  in 
the  Mnralori  fragment ;  uid  by  the  Roman  Chnrch  gen- 
erally it  seems  to  have  been  suspected  (Euseb.  /f.  £  iii, 
S ;  vi,  20).  VictorinuB  haa  one  or  two  pasaagea  wluch 
look  hfce  quotations  from  it,  but  he  does  not  mentitai  it, 
and  certunly  did  not  receive  it  as  the  woik  of  Paul 
(tardner,  iii.  800).  In  the  4th  century  it  began  to  ba 
more  generally  received.  Lactantiua,  in  the  bffginning 
of  the  century,  qiparently  borrows  from  it;  Hilary  of 
Pirictiers,  Lucifer  of  Csgliari,  Fanstinua,  and  Marcelliniis 
(who  dtes  it  as  rftBina  Ser^ttura) ;  Victorinua  of  Rome, 
Ambrose,  Philaster  (though  admitting  that  some  reject- 
ed the  ^istle) ;  Gaudendua,  Jerome,  and  Augustinet  in 
the  latter  half  and  the  end  of  the  century,  attest  iu  can- 
onicity,  aitd  generally  its  Fsidine  origin. 

In  the  EWem  churches  it  was  much  more  generally, 
and  from  an  eailier  date,  received.  It  ia  doubtful  wheth. 
er  sny  dtation  from  it  is  made  by  Justin  Martyr,  though 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  his  wrilings  he  aoems  lo  have 
had  it  in  hia  eye.  Oement  of  Alexandria  held  it  Iu  b« 
Paul's,  originally  written  by  him  in  Hebrew,  and  traiia- 
lated  by  Luke  (Euaebius,  H.  £.  vi,  14).  Origen  wrote 
Iwmilies  on  thia  epistle;  he  frequently  refers  to  it  aa  ca- 
nonical, and  as  the  work  of  Psul,  and  he  tella  us  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  treatise  lo  prove  this  (Lardner,  ii, 
472  aq.).  Origen  further  attests  that  the  ancients  hand- 
ed it  down  aa  Paul's  (Euseb.  H.  £.  vi.  Sfi),  by  which, 
though  he  cannot  be  underMood  as  intending  to  say  that 
it  had  never  been  questioned  by  any  of  thioe  who  had 
lived  before  him,  we  must  understand  him  at  least  to 
affirm  that  in  tbe  Church  of  Alexandria  it  had  from  tha 
earliest  period  been  received-  Dionysjoa  of  AlexaudriA 
acknowledged  it  aa  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  an 
written  by  PnuL  By  BanI,  the  Cregories,  Ttwodors  of 
Hopaneatis,  Cbrysoebmi,  and  all  the  tireeks,  as  Jmme 
attests,  it  was  received.    Eosebiua,  though  he  luka  it 
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g  the  ArrAtjiiaya,  in  ddercnce  to 
ecting  it  in  the  Ronan 
Ctocb,  DtvtnliriH  nmcn  it*  ipoMolic  authority,  incl 
iadttlv  it  Dnrmg  the  boolu  gfloenUy  ivccived  by  the 


ih  w*  ••  the  Epittle  of  the  Synod  tt  Aniioch,  the 
Apntuliol  CnnBtitntion^  the  Caljogue  at  the  Council, 
■  '  In  the  Syrian  ehurchei  it 
In  the  Pcebiu  venioni  it  is 


■he  taaowol  Scriptuna  in  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjisu 
(larbcr,!*,  430,440).  To  this  ucironn  tcMimony  there 
ii  BDtUiig  ta  oppOBC,  nnlea*  we  accept  the  Binnewhit  du- 
Maoi  aaiTtioa  of  JeronH  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
kcntwai  Udter  Banlidn  (Protm.  m£p.ad  Tit.i  but 
capan  I^rdiwr,  ix,  90b), 

Al  the  end  or  the  4th  eentmy,  Jerome,  the  moat 
ionail  and  critical  of  the  l^tin  filhen,  reviewed  the 
(••liciiiig  opioiona  as  to  the  authority  uf  this  epistle. 
He  DOBdend  that  the  prerailiiig,  though  not  univer- 
■J  riev  oTtbe  L^iin  chuichee  was  of  1«  weight  than 
tht  TJBw  not  only  of  ancient  writers,  bat  also  of  all  the 
Unck  ind  all  the  EaMem  ehurche^  where  the  epistle 
*M  miTRl  as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pro- 
■DBKed  a  decided  ojHnion  in  faror  of  ila  authority. 
Tte  great  eonteraporaiy  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  An- 
pKiDe,  held  a  limilar  opinion.  And  after  the  declara- 
liia  of  that  two  eminent  rnen,  the  Latin  churches 
nUd  with  the  BaM  in  receiving  the  efoslle.  Th«  tbird 
Oancil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897,  and  B  decretal  of  pope 
laawent,  A.D.  41S,  gave  ■  final  conAnnatkia  to  their 

Sacb  wai  the  ooune  and  the  end  of  the  only  connd- 
Otiile  appDniion  which  has  been  made  to  the  canonical 
agduriiy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa.  Its  origin  has 
aM  been  aKcrtained.  Some  critica  hare  conjectored 
1^  the  HontanisC  or  the  Novatian  controversy  insti- 
giud,  and  that  the  Arian  controveny  dissipated  so 
BKh  oppoaition  aa  proceeded  bam  orthodox  Chris- 
tiaoti  The  leferoicea  to  Paul  in  the  Qemeatine  Hom- 
Bia  bare  lad  oCbei  critics  lo  the  Maitling  theory  that 
•rtt«J«  ChristiaDS  at  Rome,  in  the  miildle  of  the  " ' 
oaUnty,  cDUutunly  regaided  and  deacrib«d  Paul  as 
taaaj  of  the  bith — a  theory  which,  if  it  were  eetab- 
f»>Bl,  waald  be  a  much  geianger  fact  than  the  i^en- 
lan  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistlea  that  bear  the 
^M(>^  name.  But  periiapa  it  is  more  probable  that 
tku  jralouB  care  with  which  the  Church  everywliert, 
ia  the  tit  ocntory,  had  learned  to  scmtinize  all  books 
dsiainK  canonical  authority,  misled,  in  this  inst 
tbt  cbuicbc*  of  North  Africa  and  Roine.  For  to  them 
tUi  epotla  waa  an  aoanymous  writing,  unlike  an  epis- 
tle in  ita  opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  differing 
in  its  Myle  fiwm  erery  apostolic  epistle,  abounilii 

wni  (bteiga  to  the  Uentile,  and  growing  leas  rsmiliar 
n  the  Jewish  mind.  3a  they  went  a  step  beyond  the 
rkoRh  of  Alexandria,  wbiuh,  while  doubting  the  on- 
thmhip  of  this  epistle,  always  acknowledged  its  autboT- 
itr-  The  church  of  Jerusalem,  aa  the  original  receivei 
tf  the  epiNle,  was  the  depodtory  of  that  oral  testimony 
•■  which  boib  its  authonhip  and  canonical  authority 
naed,  md  waa  the  (bnnuin  head  of  information  which 
■liided  the  Eastern  and  Grtek  churehea.  &it  the 
cliBch  of  Jeroaalan  waa  eariy  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
wari^.  And  Paleatine,  after  the  destniction  of  Jem- 
■len,  bccBow  onliiiawn  ground  to  that  clan  of  "  dwell- 
en  in  Ubya  about  Cyieiw,  and  Btrangers  of  Rome," 
rto  mce  naintained  doae  religious  intemnise  with  ' 
Ut  thcae  eonnderalions  may  help  to  account  for  the  fs 
ikaa  the  Luin  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle, 
tk*  nedentials  of  which,  fhnn  peculiar  drcumslances. 
•we  originally  imperftet,  and  had  become  inaccewibU 
In  tk«B  when  their  venion  of  Scripture  was  in  pmcess 
<4  fenaadon,  imtil  retigioua  iatercourae  between  East 
>ad  Wot  a^ln  gnw  tkeqneiit  and  intimate  in  the  4tb 


Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Lntber,  was  the 
flnt  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thoaaand  yeaia,  and  la 
deny  the  authoiiCy  of  this  ernatle.    Erasmus,  Calvin, 

'  3eiB  questioned  only  its  authorship.     The  bolder 
of  Uither,  unable  to  perceive  its  agreement  with 
Paid's  doctrine,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  eonw 
iple  of  the  apostle,  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  eil- 
and  precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  Btubble 
n  his  master's  foundation.    And  whereas  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  4th  century  gave  it  umetimes  the  tenth 
e,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now  does,  and  as  the  Syt^ 
,  Roman,  and  Kngliah  churches  do,  the  fourteenth 
place  among  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  print- 
ed his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  fiom 
1  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of  Jamc* 
ami  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation;  indicating  by 
this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated 
liooks  are  of  less  importance  and  less  authority  than  the 
of  the  New  Testament.     His  opinion  found  some 
promoters,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
'  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is,  then,  secure,  so  br  aa  it  can  be  established  by  the 
tradition  of  Christian  churcbM.  The  doubts  which  af- 
fected it  were  admitted  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  titit- 
ure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the  pte«Bure  of  times  of  in- 
lellectaal  exdtement ;  and  they  have  disappeared  before 

II  information  and  calm  judgment. 

II.  /<ulAorfATJn.~From  the  above  teatimonies  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  asaertion  of  the  canoninty  of  this 
book  is  mostly  identified  with  the  aaaertion  of  its  Paul- 
ine authorship.  The  former  of  these  positions  does  not, 
it  ia  Cnie,  necasarily  depend  upon  the  latter,  for  a  book 
may  be  canonical,  yet  not  be  the  production  of  any  indi- 
vidual whose  name  we  know;  but,  aa  the  case  standi 
the  eilemal  evidence  Ibr  the  canonicity  of  the  book  is 
so  neariy  commenninle  with  that  for  the  PUiline  au- 
thorship of  the  book  that  we  cannot  make  uae  of  the 
one  unless  we  admit  the  other.  This  gives  immense 
importance  to  tbe  question  on  which  we  now  enter;  fbr 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  epistle  is  not  Paul's,  the 
endre  hislorical  evidence  for  its  canonidty  must  be  laiil 
aside  aa  incredible^ 

\.Hutory<i/0pimmoiilhiM3abietl.—tnM*  qntk 
the  superscription,  the  ordinary  source  c^  information,  is 
wanting.  Its  omisdon  has  been  accounted  for,  since 
the  days  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ajBirf  Euseh.  If.  K. 
vi,  14)  and  Chrysostora  by  supponng  that  Paul  witb» 
held  his  name  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  lepel  any  Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  aa  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi,  21)  than  as  a  benebctor  to 
their  nation  (Acts  xxiv,  I").  Fantienus,  or  some  other 
predecessor  of  Clement,  adds  that  Paul  would  not  write 
to  the  Jews  as  an  apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord 
himself  as  their  apostle  (sec  the  remarkable  expression, 
Heb.  iii,  1,  twice  qnoted  by  Justin  Maitj-i,  ApiA.  i,  12, 
63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote  pas- 
•agea  of  Scripture  without  naming  tbe  writer  or  the 
book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa, 
Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author.  "  Among  the  Greek 
fathers,"  says  Otshausen  ((Jpusrato,  p.  96),  "  no  one  is 
named  either  in  Egyjit,  or  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or 
Greece,  who  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle 
proceeds  from  Paul"  The  Alexandrian  fsthers,  wheth- 
er guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  eariieW  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  etyle  between 
this  efHBtle  and  tbe  other  thirteen.  They  received  it  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Ads  xxii,  1-21  b  re- 
ceived as  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed  to  Luke  the  Irana- 
latinn  of  tbe  epistle  into  Greek  ftom  a  Hebrew  original 
of  PauL  Origen,  embracing  the  Ofdnjon  of  those  who, 
he  laya,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  Luke's  or  Clem- 
ent's of  Rome,  Tertullian,  knowing  nothing  of  any 
comwction  of  Faol  with  the  efditle,  names  Barnabas  at 
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the  npulsd  autbgi  aoconling  to  the  Konh  African  tra- 
diiion,  which  in  the  time  af  Angiuline  bad  taken  the 
Uaa  defliiiui  nhipe  of  a  denial  b;  K>me  that  the  epiitle 
waa  Faults,  and  in  the  time  of  liidore  of  Seville  appean 
aa  a  Luin  opinion  (founded  on  tbe  dinonance  of  Mf  le) 
(hat  it  vru  written  by  Uamaba*  or  Clemetit.  At  Rome 
Clement  waa  dlent  aa  to  Ihe  aathar  of  ihia  at  of  the 
othei  epistles  which  he  quoted;  and  the  writera  who 
follow  him,  down  lo  the  middle  or  the  4th  century,  only 
touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the  epistle  ia  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  ^Uexandrian  fathen,  a  middle  point 
between  the  Eaatem  and  WeBtem  traditiona,  won  ila 
way  in  tbe  Church.  It  waa  adapted  as  the  moat  prub- 
tiik  opinion  by  Euiebiua  (Blunt,  Ob  lie  righl  Ut  oftkt 
earlg  Fathtrt,  p.  4S9-A14) ;  and  ita  gradual  reception 
may  have  led  to  (he  ailent  tranafer,  which  waa  made 
about  hi*  time,  of  thia  epistle  from  the  tenth  place  in 
die  Greek  Canon  lo  the  iomtecnlh,  at  the  end  or  Paul'* 
epistlea,  and  before  those  of  other  apoetlee.  Thia  place 
it  held  everywhere  dU  the  time  of  Luther;  aa  if  to  in- 
dicate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  the  uni- 
veraal  Church  in  the  opinion  that  it  ia  one  of  the  work* 
of  Taul,  but  not  in  the  same  full  senM  aa  the  other  ten 
e{HMke,  addressed  to  particular  churches. 

In  (he  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phraae  in 
the  e{nstle  have  been  scnitiniaed  with  the  most  euct 
care  for  histcrical  and  grammatical  evidence  aa  to  the 
authorship.  The  coocluuons  of  individual  ioquirera  are 
very  diverse,  but  the  result  has  not  been  any  coosidera- 
blc  dtaturbance  of  the  arKdcnt  tradition.  Ko  new  kind 
ofdUGcntty  ha*  been  dianiveredi  no  hypotheeia  open  to 
fewer  objections  than  the  tradition  hs*  been  devised. 
The  laborioua  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  Forater  {Tke  ApotliA- 
kal  A  utkoriln  of  the  Epiiili  lo  Ihe  l/ebraci\  which  i*  a 
■tnrehouse  of  giammalical  evidence,  advocates  the  cq)in- 
ion  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  language  as  wdl  as 
the  thoughts  of  the  epistle.  Profeesot  Stuart,  in  the 
Inlioduction  (e  his  Commfotan/  on  lie  Epiilk  to  lie  Ht- 
Wtai,  discusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length, 
and  agreea  in  ofonion  with  Hr.  Fotator.  Dr.  C.  Words- 
worth {On  tie  Canon  of  lie  Striplurei,  Lect.  ix)  lean*  to 
the  same  cDnclusion.  Dr.  8.  Davidson,  in  hi*  Inlndae- 
liufi  lo  Ae  jVnD  Talameil,  gives  a  very  careful  and  mi- 
nute nimmary  at  the  arguments  of  all  the  principal 
modem  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal  evidence, 
and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alex- 
andrian tiaditioo,  that  Paul  was  the  anthoi  of  the  epie- 
tle,  and  tbat,  aa  regards  its  phraseology  and  style,  Luke 
co-operated  with  him  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears. 
The  tendency  of  opinion  in  German;  has  been  (o  as- 
cribe tbe  epistle  to  some  other  author  than  Paul.  Lu- 
ther's conjecture  that  Apollo*  was  the  author  has  been 
widely  ailopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Weue,  Tboluck, 
Bunsen,  Alford,  and  othen.  Bamabaa  has  been  named 
by  Wieaeler,  Thiersch,  and  others,  Luke  by  Grotius. 
Silas  by  other*.  Neander  attributes  it  lo  "  soma  apos- 
tolic man"  of  the  Pauline  school,  whose  training  and 
method  of  stating  doctrinal  truth  differed  from  Paul's, 
The  dia(inguish«l  name  of  H.  Lwald  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wet- 
stein)  that  it  was  written  neither  by  Paul  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jevriah  teacher  residing  at  Jeru- 
aalem  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
ia  supposed  to  have  sent  a  d^nitation  to  Palestine. 

2.  A  rgtuaaitt  far  and  agavul  lie  dij^'renl  A  aliori 
propoud,  ofi^r  lian  CAe  Apottte  Paul. — Most  of  these 
guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical  evidence,  and  re- 
quire the  support  of  imaginary  facta  to  place  them  on  a 
teeming  equality  with  the  traditionary  account.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possibility 
mto  that  of  probability,  but  they  are  such  as  any  man 
of  leisure  and  learning  might  multiply  tjll  they  include 
every  name  in  the  limited  list  that  we  pussoB  of  Paul's 
contemporaries. 

(1.)  SHod. — The  claims  of  this  companion  of  Paul  to 
the  authorship  of  one  epistle  find  no  support  from  (he 
(estimony  of  antiquity.    The  si^geslion  of  them  .' 
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(irely  modem,  having  been  lint  advanevd  by  BShow  fal 
the  inuoduction  to  hisoommenlarr  on  this  epiatls  (tips. 
1X25),  and  by  HynMer  in  tbe  siudien  Md  KrMbm,  u, 
S44;  but  they  have  adduced  nothing  in  support  of  tbtas 
claims  which  might  not  ¥ritb  equal  plausibility  bava 
been  urged  m  behalf  of  any  other  of  the  apoatk'a  ossb- 
panions. 

(2.)  ClemaU  q^  Aossr.— Ocigen  (ells  ua  that  the  U*. 
dition  which  had  reached  him  waa  that  some  beld  Ihia 
epistle  to  have  been  written  by  Clement,  bialrap  tt 
Bome,  wltile  others  said  it  was  written  by  Luke  the 
evangelist  (ap.  Euseb.  /liil.  Ecd.  vi,  15).  Ei^mua  es- 
poused the  daima  of  Qement,  and  Calvin  indiiwd  to 
the  same  view.  Some  evidence  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis has  been  thought  to  be  supplied  by  the  raemhiaoca 
of  some  paasaget  in  Clement's  first  epistle  to  tbe  Coriib. 
Ihians  lo  pasaages  in  one  epistle;  but  these  have  much 
more  the  appearance  of  quotations  from  the  fomier,  or 
reminiscence*  of  it  on  the  part  of  tite  author  of  Ihe  lat- 
ter, than  such  similarities  of  thought  i 
would  indicate  a  commuruty  of  authorship  fc 
A  close  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  leaves  the 
impresuon  very  strongly  that  they  i 
of  different  minds:  neitbn  in  style 
cast  of  thought  is  there  any  prevailing  affinity  betweesi 
them.  Clement  also  was  in  all  pivbability  a  convert 
fhim  heathenism,  wherea*  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  Xo 
Ihe  Hebrews  waa  undoubtedly  by  birth  and  education 
a  Jew.  Perhaps  what  Origen  recorda  mean*  Dothing 
more  than  that  Clement  or  Luke  acted  as  the  party  vho 
redui^  the  epistle  to  writing,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  authorship,  properly  so  called,  untouched.  Hia 
whole  statement  is — **  nut  heedlenJy  {dvk  tir^  had  the 
ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's ;  but  who  wrote  llie 
epistle  God  truly  knows.     But  the  story  which  h«a 

bishop  of  Bome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  from  othen,  that  it 
waa  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Actf."  Je- 
rome also,  in  referring  to  the  tradition,  explains  it  thus 
— "quem  [ClementemJ  aiunt  ipsi  adjunctiim  tententias 
Pauli  propria  ordinaau  et  omaase  sermone"  (De  Virii 
ilhul.  c  fi). 

(3.)  i^Iv.— The  claim*  of  Luke  apparently  rise  ■  d»- 
gree  higher  from  Ihe  circumstance  that,  besides  being 
named  by  Origen  and  Jerome  as  dividing  *dth  Ctemeiit 

tain  quarters  assigned  lo  the  latter,  there  is  a  character 
of  lumilarity  with  reelect  to  language  aikd  etyle  between 
this  efHstle  and  tbe  acknowledged  productions  of  the 
evangelist.  Thia  has  led  several  eminent  scholar*  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis  tliat,  while  Ihe  Ihoughta  may  bs 
Paul's,  the  composition  is  Luke's.  But  against  thia  con- 
clusion the  folkiwing  consideralions  may  be  urged.  I. 
Where  Uiere  is  no  other  evidence,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  wdght,  in  favor  of  identity  of  auUionhip,  mere 
genoil  umilarity  of  style  cannot  be  allowed  to  possess 
much  force.  Lidie,  however,  is  known  lu  have  beta  in 
such  a  connection  with  Paul  as  to  Justify  in  some  sort 
the  assumption  of  his  having  written  on  tIte  apoatle'a 
behalf.  2.  Assuming  the  epistle  to  be  tlie  prodDilkn 
of  Paul,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  Ihe  resemblance  of  ita 
style  to  that  of  Luke,  from  (he  fact  that  Luke  was  (or 
so  many  yean  tbe  companion  and  disdple  of  Paul ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  when  persona  for  a  long  time  as- 
sociate closely  with  each  other,  and  especially  when  ona 
of  the  patties  ia  an  individual  of  powerful  intellect  whose 
forma  of  thought  and  modes  of  qMCch  imperceptibly  im- 
press themselves  on  Ihose  wilh  whom  he  uBSodatea,  they- 
fall  insensiUy  into  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of 
speaking  and  writing  (so  Chrysoetom,  Honi.  ir  »  Matt^ 
ijuoted  by  Forster,  Apoelotiaii  A  ulioriTg  of  (Ae  EfitUm 
lo  lie  Uebreiri,  p.  648).  The  resemblances,  huwever,  in 
this  case  (see  them  pointed  out  by  Alford,  voL  iii,  pa>- 
um)  are  too  striking  and  minute  (o  be  fully  eipLuoed  in 
thia  general  manner.  8.  It  is  not  in  tbe  EpiMle  to  the 
Hebrews  alone  that  a  resemblance  (o  the  s^le  of  Luke 
may  be  detected;  the  aame  feature  pervades  all  PaaPa 
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^jMlni.  npffi^llj-  thnwi  nf  i  litrr  ritTr.  M  hin  fmriiimil 
ij  ban  Bbtand  by  critiea.  In  fine,  whila  there  are 
Bck  immbUncea  of  Wyfe,  CUL,  u  hare  been  referred  to 
bonoi  Uiii  ifiude  anil  the  viitinga  of  Luke,  then  are 
Jj/mmf  of  a  nalure  h>  weightj  «a  oompletely  to  over- 
iMtaDcc  thtM  roRnblaDoo,  and  luthoriie  the  conclu- 
ma  (kii  the  aathor  of  (he  laUer  cuulJ  not  alao  be  the 
Bokv  at  the  fbimer.  Both  Stuart  (Comnmt.  i,  883, 
labn,  \»»)  and  Etcbhom  {tMeil.  iii,  465)  JiutJy  lay 
Mn«  on  the  gnurt  predDmiuanGe  uf  Jevriah  feelings  in 
ikt  Epiide  to  the  Hebrewa  tbin  in  any  of  Liihe'i  vrrit- 
■p,  and  Mill  nuR  on  the  marked  familiarity  with  the 
pccaiiandca  of  the  Jewiab  flchauli  diapiayed  by  the 
wiUonflbeepiatle,  bat  of  which  no  traceaaie  apparent 
iaayaflheirritingi  of  the  evangelist.  Both  writings 
diifiliy  the  ombiiied  infliuince  of  the  Paleatinian  and 
Ike  HtUeoiiCK  character  on  ttie  part  of  their  aothorj 
bsi  in  the  Eplitle  to  the  Hebraws  the  former  so  deci- 
Mly  prakniiaatea  otgt  the  latter,  while  the  revene  is 
Ike  cat  with  the  writinga  of  Luke,  that  it  eeenu  to  the 
laitdq;m  inqirubable  that  the  same  person  could  bare 
nilifB  bath.  Luke,  moreover,  was  a  convert  from 
Watboiini,  wbereai  the  author  of  the  Epiatle  to  the 
Hetnwi  «  evidently  a  Jew.  It  appears,  therefore, 
ikitl«  the  theory  which  aacribca  the.compontion  of 
iW  tpiMle  to  Lake  as  of  hia  own  dictation,  there  ia  do 
nidtDDe  of  any  kind  which  will  bear  examination,  but, 
n  Ike  eootrary,  not  a  little  against  it.  4.  Neverthe- 
1^  Ike  agaociatian  of  Luke  with  Paul,  ami  the  many 
Bu<ud  winriilfnCTa  between  Luke's  phraseology  ami 
ikst  U  thii  epistle,  icive  a  Mrong  color  of  probalnlitT  to 
iht  uppnsilio))  that  the  evaoKsliit  had  something  to 
fki  with  its  authorship,  doubtless  as  assistant  or  under 
•Bothtr'i  authority ;  for  it  cannot  be  pre«un(^  that  he 
nnkl  have  personally  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a 

vB  N  of  apostf^cal  authority,  and  with  the  persraud 
■Qiaiaas  la  the  history  apfiarently  of  I'aul  which  we 
tal  in  the  final  salntaliooa,  But  if  Luke  were  Jmnt 
amkv  wiih  Paul,  what  share  in  the  coiDposilian  is  to 
kt  SHigiKd  10  him?  This  question  has  been  asked  by 
tkos  who  Rff  uxl  joint  autbonhip  as  an  imposubility, 
nd  saoibe  the  epistle  to  svoM  other  writer  than  Paul. 
E'irhapi  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  ia  not  oecenary,  to 
isd  aa  anwer  «hich  woukl  satisfy  or  ulencc  penwos 
wbo  pojsiie  a  histoiical  ioquiiy  into  the  rc^;ion  of  cou- 
'yctm.  Who  ahall  deflae  the  exact  responaibility  of 
TuBthy.  or  :^lranus,  or  Uoatheuea,  in  those  seven  epis- 
llca  vhich  Paul  inacribes  with  some  of  their  names  cwi- 
Jaiatly  with  his  own?  To  what  extent  does  Mark's 
^spiajte  clothe  the  inspired  recoUections  of  Peter, 
""""■  ;  to  ancieat  tradition,  are  recwded  in 

«l?  Or,  to  take  the  acknowledged 
•  hiniBelf — what  is  the  share  of  the 
ad  ministers  of  the  word"  (Luke  i,  S), 
«  vhal  is  the  share  of  Paul  himself  in  that  goqiel 
■bcfa  same  posons,  sot  without  countenance  tram  tra- 
Hum,  conjecture  that  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's 
tyr  ia  the  pfison  at  detarea ;  or  who  ahall  assign  to  the 
Uknnv  and  the  mailer  their  portions  respectively  in 
iko«  Rren  eharactetistjc  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra, 
Aihmi,  Uiletua,  Jerusalem,  and  Caasarea?  If  Lake 
mKedawn  Paul's  Gaa(iel,and  condensed  his  missionary 
Vnbes,  may  he  not  have  afterwards  taken  a  more  im- 
pvtaat  share  in  the  composition  of  this  cpiitle? 

((.)  fiarwoiai — The  hypothesis  which  claima  the  an- 
IkgnUp  of  thia  epistle  Stit  Barnabas  has  in  its  support 
ik(  IsaiDony  of  TerluUisn  (Dr  Pudicitia,  c  20),  with 
■1Mb,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  (Epiit.  129,  ad  Darda- 
■»■)■  MveraJ  (plrriqtt^  anwng  the  Lslina  concurred. 
Fw  ihii  opiaiim  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
■■pi  no  reaaona,  ami  Jerome  ^ipean  to  have  treated 
a  «  a  mtte  cutijeclun  rrsting  upon  Teitnllian's  autJior- 
Sf  aloM ;  for,  in  his  catalogue  uf  eceleaiastical  wiitere 
lc&)ih*  irfen  to  this  opinion  aa  one  "Juxta  Tertullia- 
■■n,'  whilst  be  sayi  that  the  iipiiuon  that  Luke  was 
Iht  BOhM  was  one  "Joxta  quoadam."    Hugisofoinii- 


ion  ilrtnd,  p.  S96,  Fosdlck's  traniL)  that  in  this  paM^a 
we  have  not  'Fertuliian's  own  view  so  much  ss  a  conces- 
aiun  on  hia  part  to  those  whom  he  was  apposing,  and 
who,  because  of  the  very  passage  be  ia  about  to  quote 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  4-8),  were  inclined 
to  reject  the  claims  of  that  epistle  to  be  esteemed  (be 
production  of  Paul.  Thia  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it  (ends 
to  ahow  that  Teitullian  might  have  another  iGason  for 
ascribing  this  epistle  to  Barnabas  than  liia  total  igiXH 
ranee  that  it  had  ever  been  imputed  to  Paul,  as  has  been 
mufldently  inferred  by  soversl  wrileni  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  obviously  to  the  interest  of  his  si^tument  to  up* 
bold  the  Pauliue  origin  of  this  epistle  had  he  been  awan 

potbesis  is  Ullmann.wba  has  devoted  to  it  an  article  in 
the  flrst  VDlame  of  hia  Journal,  the  StHdiea  \mi  Kriiiixni 
bat  the  evidence  he  adduced  in  favor  of  it  is  very  feeble. 
After  enlarging  on  Ibe  testimtHiy  of  Tertullian,  he  pio- 
ceeda  to  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  Barnabas;  but 
of  the  sur  reasons  he  aasigns  for  asarilHiig  the  epistle  t*f 
him,  none  possesses  any  force.  The  jfrsf,  viz.  the  tracts 
in  the  epiMle  of  an  Alexandrisn  educstiun  on  tbe  part 
of  the  ButhoT,  supposing  it  granted,  would  not  apply  par- 
ticularly to  BamstMUi,  who  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and 
who,  though  UUmann  says  "he  hadptrAapt  been  in  Al- 

of  allcgnrical  learning.  The  itcond,  viz,  that  Bamabaa, 
being  a  Levite,  was  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  un- 
derstand the  Jevrish  ritual,  as  we  see  tbe  author  of  this 
^nstle  did,  is  of  no  weight,  for  there  ia  nothing  stated  in 
the  epiatle  on  that  head  which  any  intelligent  Jew 
might  not  have  known,  whether  a  Lei'ite  or  nut.  The 
third,  vii.  that  what  the  author  of  this  etnstle  Bays  oon- 
ceming  the  law,  divine  revelation,  faith,  etc,  is  very 
Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  companioa 
uf  Paul,  such  as  liamahas  wsa ;  Ihe/(wrf  A,  viz.  that  the 
tenor  of  the  epistle  is  worthy  such  a  man  aa  Barnabas  | 
theyr/?jl,  viz.  that  the  writer  of  this  epuKle  speaks  of  (he 
Saviour  very  frequently  by  the  appellation  u  'IttvouQ, 
which  Dr.Ulhnannthiiika  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  bia  personal  ministry, 
which  was  pnAabls  the  case  with  Bonudjas ;  and  the 
nxlk,  viz.  that  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  this 
epistle  are  namta  which  BamabaB  vaghi  have  ref^red 
to  had  he  mitten  it — are  reasons  such  as  it  would  be 
idle  to  refute,  and  such  as  lUI  us  with  surprise  that  a 
man  of  Ullmann's  learning  and  vigor  should  have  grave- 
ly adduced  tham.  With  regard  to  ibx  fiJVt  also,  Olshau- 
sen  has  justly  observed  {Op«K.  Tbrotogka,  p.  11&)  that 
if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabag  had  cnjayel  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it  would  cleariy 
prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  epistle,  for  the 
latter  distinctly  classes  himself  with  those  by  whom  this 
advantage  had  not  been  enjoyed  (ch,  ii,  3).  Stuart  and 
some  others  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  this  efustle  to  the  extant  epistle  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  with  respect  (o  style,  (one, 
and  general  character,  at  supplying  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  former  is  the  production  of  a  dilferetit  and  a  far 
superior  mind.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  and, 
were  we  quite  certain  that  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Bar> 
nabas  was  really  his  production,  (lie  argument  would  be 
conclusive.  But,  though  some  very  distinguished  name* 
may  be  d(ed  in  support  of  its  authenticity,  the  greater 
weight,  both  of  authority  and  evidence,  is  agsinst  \t, 
SeeBAS.-)AnAS,EpiBTLE  of.  The  total  absence  of  any 
reason  in  favor  of  imputing  the  authorship  of  the  E^us- 
tle  to  the  Hebrewa  (o  Barnabas  affords  euflicient  ground 
for  rejecting  (his  hypothcMs  without  our  attempting  (o 
adduce  dubious  and  uncertain  reasons  against  iU 

(6,)  Same  Xfcaandrtim  fAriirtcBi.— This  hypolhems 
rests  on  certain  features  of  the  epistle  which  are  said  to 
betray  Alexandrian  culture,  habits,  and  modes  of  [bought 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These  have  Ijeen  much  in- 
usted  upon  by  Eichhom,  Schuii,  nieeh,  and  oUien  i  but 
they  are  not  such,  we  think,  as  carry  with  them  the 
weig)it  srtkich  llieae  writers  have  allowed  id  them.    Tbe 
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•UuJinlaf  eompuiaon  bj 


tf  wblch  tht  BDppowi)  Alexui- 
dnced  ii  mippUcd  by  the 
writings  oT  Philo,  betwaen  which  and.  thU  eiHMle  it  is 
■fflrtncd  that  there  is  m  doM  a  Teaeniblance  that  it  can 
be  acconnted  fur  only  on  the  suppoation  that  the  author 
of  the  latter  waa,  like  Phito,  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now, 
beibre  this  reasoning  can  be  so  much  as  looked  at,  it  l>e- 
hooves  those  who  use  it  to  point  out  cLeirly  how  much 
of  Pbilo's  peculiar  style  and  sentimoit  was  owing  to  his 
Jewish,  and  bow  much  to  his  Alexandrian  education  or 
habila  of  thought  \  because,  unlea  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  alleged  peculiarity 
tueat/trilg  beapealu  an  Alexandrian  origin,  and  could 
not  possibly  hare  appeared  in  the  writinf{S  or  a  pure  Jew 
of  Palestine.  Nu  attempt,  howerer,  of  this  sort  has  been 
nude:  on  the  oomrsr^-,  it  has  been  assumed  Chat  what- 
ever is  Philonian  is  thererore  Alexandrian,  and  hence 
all  Tesemhlances  between  the  writings  of  thilo  and  the 
EjHStletothe  Hebrews  have  been  urged  as  certain  proofs 
that  the  latter  must  liave  been  written  by  a  converted 
Jew  of  Alexandria.  Such  an  asHmption,  however,  we 
would  by  no  means  concede ;  and  we  feel  mnflrmod  in 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  alleged  Alexandrian  character  of  this  epistle. 
As  Stuart  has,  wo  think,  clearly  shown  (i,  821),  and  as 
even  Tholuck,  though  obi-iously  inclining  the  other  way, 
has  candidly  admitted  (fonmrnf.  on  Iht  Hrbrttr;  i,  G8. 

epistle  might  not  have  been  wriUoi  by  a  Jew  who  had 
never  left  the  bounds  of  ralcatine.  It  is  worthy  oT  no- 
tice that  several  of  the  points  on  which  Eichhoni  chiefly 
insisla  as  favoring  his  view,  such  as  the  prei'aience  <^ 
typical  expositions  uf  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  this  epistle, 
uid  the  greater  elegance  of  its  language  and  style  (£»• 
Mr.  iii,  44S  sq.),  are  given  up  by  Bleek,  aiul  thai  of  the 
two  chierty  iuasted  upon  by  the  latter,  vii.  the  close  af- 
Snity  between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  and 
the  alleged  mistake  in  r^ard  to  the  furniture  of  thetab- 
tmacle  which  Week  charges  upon  the  author  of  this 
epistle  in  chap,  ix,  S,  4,  and  which  he  thinks  no  Jew  of 
PaksCine  could  have  committed,  both  are  relinquished 
by  Tholuck  as  luitenable  (comp,  the  valuable  remarks 
ofHug, /Rfn>i/.p.684,iiote,Fosdick'stransl.).  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  even  sup- 
ponng  it  proved  that  the  writer  of  this  efustle  had  ened 
in  aeecning  that  the  pot  oootaining  the  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  testimcHiy,  and 
thai,  supposing  ^fUarhpiov  to  denote  the  abar  o/in- 
CHw,  and  not  the  cnutr,  he  bad  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  placing  this  within  instead  of  without  the  vail,  noth- 
ing could  be  thence  deduced  in  Javor  of  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard  to  the  former  of 
these,  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 

other  place,  idnce,  in  the  Temple  as  then  standing,  none 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  been  pre- 
served ;  and  wiUi  regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be 
the  result  of  igaarance  either  in  a  Jew  nf  Palestine  or  in 
a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece  of 
mere  madtrrlHia  on  the  part  of  either,  it  seems  rather 
too  much  to  conclude  that  it  was  such  as  the  latter  alone 
was  capable  of  commiuing.  That,  however,  there  is  no 
bluivlcr  in  the  case,  has,  we  think,  been  very  satisfacto- 
rily shown  by  Deyling  (Oil.  Sac  torn,  ii.  No.  47)  and 
others  (comp.  Stuart,  TTioluck,  and  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.). 

(6.)  Apalbu.— The  Acst  to  suggest  ApoUos  as  the  prob- 
able author  of  this  qiistle  was  Luther  ( »' rrly,  ed.  Wakh, 
xii,  304, 1996,  etc>  He  has  been  followed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  German  scholars,  many  of  whiKn  have 
Buf^iorted  his  conjecture  with  much  Ingenuity.  It  has 
midoubtedly  been  shown  by  them  that  ApoUos  nag  have 
been  the  writer;  and  they  have,  we  think,  proved  that 
of  all  Paul's  companions  this  is  the  one  who  was  most 
fltteU  by  education,  life-circutnstances.  moilea  of  thought, 
and  religious  stand-point,  to  have  accnmplii-hed  such  a  . 
task  hail  it  fallen  lu  his  lot.  Beyond  this,  however, 
their  arguments  seem  u>  us  signally  to  f^    What  I 


weight  they  have  is  derived  almost  entirely  linm  the 
assumed  Alexandrian  tone  of  the  qusile ;  so  that  in  set- 
ting aude  this  we  of  necessity  invalidate  what  has  been 
built  on  it.  Bui  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  remark  that, 
even  suppceing  the  furmn-  established,  the  latter  would 
by  no  means  follow',  any  more  than  because  a  work  pro- 
duced in  Germany  in  the  present  day  was  deeply  lino- 
tured  with  Hegelianism,  it  would  follow  finm  that  alone 
that  it  muBt  be  the  production  of  some  certain  individ- 
ual rather  tban  of  any  other  disdple  of  Ilegd's  school. 
The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Thotuclt,  after  his  ex- 
posure of  the  unsoundness  of  I^eek's  reasonuiga,  is  mat- 
ter of  nurpcise.  "  Still,"  saj-a  he  (1,69),"  eooW  it  be  ren- 
dered probable  that  any  distingiAshed  penon  having  in- 
tercourse with  Paul  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of  Alex- 
andrian culture,  we  might,  with  the  greatat  appearance 
of  truth,  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  episUe.  Now 
such  a  one  ia  found  in  the  person  of  Apollo*."  What  is 
this  but  to  say, "  The  arguments  for  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  this  epistle,  1  must  confess,  prove  nothing ;  but 
show  me  an  end  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  I  will  admit 
them  to  be  most  conclusive '.'  Such  a  statement  afTonlB, 
we  chink,  very  clear  eiidence  that  the  dispositian  to  as- 
cribe this  efMslle  to  Apollos  is  to  be  traced  not  to  any 
eonsttaining  force  of  evidence,  but  excludvelv  to  what 
s  strictures  on  Bleek  (C^iuK  p.  9S),jDatly 

on  this  question— "Quod  ncm  ab  omni  partinm  studio 
alienum  animum  sen'are  ipsi  contigit."  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  if  this  epistle  wss  the  product  of  Apollos  nr  any 
other  Alexandrian  convert,  it  is  very  strange  that  no 
tradition  to  this  effect  shouki  have  been  loeserved  in 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
should  be  there  we  find  the  tradition  that  Paul  was  the 
author  roost  Srmly  and  from  the  earliest  period  estab- 
lished. 

8.  We  now  pass  on  Co  the  quMtirai  of  the  Paidme  or- 
igin of  this  epistlfc  Referring  our  readers  for  particu- 
lars to  the  able  and  copious  discussion  of  this  question 
furnished  by  the  wuriu  of  Stuart  {CommaUniy.  IntnxL), 
FoTsler  IThf  ApotloLAuOarity  of  Ike  Kputlt  to  lie  lit- 
brriH,  etc.),  and  Hug,  we  shall  attempt  at  present  a  con- 
densed outlitie  of  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle. 

a.  Irifmrd  evidence,  i  In  favor  oT  the  Pauline  «i|rin 
of  the  epistle.  (1.)  Apeison  famiUar  with  the  doctrines 
on  which  Paul  is  ibnd  of  innsting  in  his  acknowledged 
epistles  will  readily  perceive  thac  tliere  is  such  a  cor- 
respondence in  this  respect  between  these  and  the  Epia- 
tJe  to  the  Hebrews  as  supphes  good  ground  for  prfSDTi>^ 
ing  that  the  latter  proceeded  also  from  his  pen.  That 
Christianity  as  a  system  is  superior  to  Judaism  with  re- 
spect to  cleames^  simplicity,  and  moral  elBriency:  that 
the  former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the  lU- 
ter  had  presented  only  the  typical  adumbration;  and 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  abolished  to  make  way  for  the 
former,  an  points  which,  if  more  fully  handlol  in  the 
Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  ftmiliar  to  all  resdeisof  tbe 
epistles  of  Paul  (compL  S  Cor.  iii,C-lg;  UaLiii,23;  iv, 
1-9,21-31;  CoLii,]6,17,elc).  The  same  >-iew  is giFCn 
in  this  epistle  as  in  those  of  I>aul  of  tbe  divine  gloiy  oT 
the  Mediator,  specifically  as  the  reflection  or  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity  to  man  (compare  CoL  i,  15-20 ;  PhiL  ii,  6 ; 
Heb.  i,  S,  etc).  His  cond«cen«on  is  described  as  hsT-  . 
ing  consisted  in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and 
loweringofhiraself  for  man's  behalf  (2  Cor.  Wii,9;  PhiL 
ii,  7, 8 :  Heb.  ii,  9) ;  and  his  exaltation  is  set  forth  as  a 
condition  of  rnyal  dignity,  which  shall  be  consummated 
by  all  his  enemies  being  put  under  Va  footstool  (1  Cor. 
XV,  25-27;  Heb.ii,H;  x,  13;  xii,2).  He  is  represented 
as  discharging  the  oflice  of  a  "mediaiur,"  a  word  which 
is  nei-er  used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  *|nB- 
tIe(UaLiii,l9.20i  Heb.viii,6):  his  death  is  represented 
sacrifice  for  the  uns  of  man ;  and  the  peculiar  idea 
IB  amiounced  in  connection  with  this,  that  he  waa  pre- 
tlgured  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dif^matian  (Bom. 
iU,2a-2l):  ICor.v,7i  Eph-i,?;  v,2;  HeUvii-x).    Pc 
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nll«  laPnl  ukd  the  uthot  of  tliu  apbtla  b  the  phnM 
•iht  Ood  of  pwx*  (Kom.  XV,  aa,  etc :  Hfb  xiU,  SO) 
Md  both  Hea  ifl  have  the  Mme  conception  of  the  •pit- 
<tial'-iift>'(lCar.  xii.1;  Hitkii,1).     Iluwoithj'    ' 

pouDiJ  tccepuncfl  with  God  ia  anawared  in  cbu  quv 
ik  in  ibe  Mmc  pecutiu  mj  as  in  the  acknovledj^ 
«fjitki  of  PanL  All  ii  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
ntnaTi  riociaing  what  both  Paul  and  the  author  of 
Ikii  ifMde  call  "  faith,"  and  which  they  both  represent 
■  i  naliant;  appreheoaion  of  the  (ana,  and  truths,  and 
fnoMx/ Rvelation.  (Bleek  and  Tholudt  have  both 
(odearaed  lo  ahow  that  Che  *im(  of  the  Ejuntie  to 
Ika  Uebrewa  ia  not  the  Mtae  as  the  irioric  of  Paula 
KkaDiiedfied  writingii,  but,  in  onr  view,  with  aaga- 
Iv  mnt  ef  nccea.  Thotuek'a  chief  argiunent,  which 
be  B]^  aa  of  more  weight  than  any  Bleek  haa  ad- 
Tiaced,  ia,  that  the  writer  haa  not  here  contnatod  vd/tof 
■d  n«nc.  the  f^iya  vofUMi  and  the  ima  irivnwc<  ■■ 
PbI  oMld  have  dune.  Bat  how  caD  tM«  be  laid  when 
Iht  peM  ICHia  of  Dm  qiialle  ia,  that  oiaK^a,  even  UMfer 

(to  ehaaoelor  divine  Ueoii^  to  men?    When  Paul 

■yi,  -  We  walk  bj  faith,  not  by  eight"  [8  Cor.  v,  7],  and 
Oe  writer  to  the  Hebiewa  aaya  that  faith,  by  which  the 
Jaa  lira,  ii  the  evidence  of  thing*  not  aeen  [x,SS:  xi, 
I],  what  eaaential  difference  in  their  notion  of  tailh  and 
in  w«kin((  can  be  diacemed  7)  By  both,  also,  the  power 
rfthii  gcactoDB  pnnciple  ia  frequently  referred  lo  and 
■IkKnued  by  the  example  of  thoae  who  had  diatin- 
foabed  Ihcmaelvea  in  the  annala  of  the  Jewish  race 
(aiBip.BDm.iii,4;  v,t;  Htb.iii.6i  UaL iii, (i-U ;  lleb. 
t,K-.  u,40).  (2.)  Some  of  the  dgorea  and  alluaionB 
(■pbyed  in  this  epiatle  an  itrictly  Pauline.  Thua  the 
nrdofOodiaoompansdto  a  .wonJ  (Eph.  vi,  17 ;  Heb. 
ir,  11) ;  inexperienced  Chhstiaoi  are  dUldrvt  who  need 
■a,  and  muat  be  inatructed  in  the  etmoiti,  whilst  those 
rf  ■otartr  atlainmenta  are  /atf-jroi™  mga  who  require 
dnfmeat  (1  Cor.  iii,  1,3;  liv,  20;  GaLiv.S;  Col.  iii, 
14;  Hdi.v,  12,18:  vi,l)!  nideh[:ltion  through  Christ  ia 
m  iitnjMtiam  and  an  atraiir*  mlA  amjidenee  unto  God 
(ii».v,  t;  Eph,  ii,lB;  iii,  IJ;  Heb-x,  19);  afflicliona 
ananwWrtor  jhT/>,dy«K(Phai,»);  CoL  ii,  I ;  Heb. 
iW);  tbeCfaria«ian  life  ia  a  nice  (I  Cor.  iit,3*;  Phil 
■.11;  IMiLZii,!);  the  Jewiihrilualia  aAarpiin  (Rom. 
ii,4;  Heb.  ix.  1,6);  a  penon  under  the  conslTunt  of 
•aae  onwotthv  feeling  or  principle  ia  "aubject  to  btind- 
*»*((JaLv,  1;  Heb.  ii,  16),  etc  (S.)  Certain  marked 
tbacteriMica  of  Psul'a  etvla  are  (bond  in  thia  epiatle. 
TU>  depaitoMol  of  the  internal  evidence  has  man,  per- 


int  \ff6iiiiK 


laes  oppoiite  condusiona  hare  been  drawn 
e  phenomena.     Thus  the  occurrence  of 
'  I  epiatle  haa  been  adduced  by  the 
vw«a  scnoiare  ii^nauf  the  Pauline  origin  of  it,  whilat 
ftaan  and  Forater  have  both  reeled  on  this  fact  a> 


rWiLliiiatic  of  hia  Myle  (and  thia  haa  been  placed  by 
iWw  wriien  beyond  alt  queation),  it  ia  obvious  tliat  the 
annem  of  the  uuw  GhancteriMic  in  thia  epiatle,  ao 
khm  btitigaaargament  (i9aiur,ia,aa  far  aa  it^oee, 
■  ■gnment  Jbr  our  aacritong  it  to  Paul     On  argn- 

■t  aot  di^ioaed  to  rrat  much  weight  on  either  ndc. 
Enay  penoa  miBt  be  aware  that  an  anthor'a  use  of 
9mit  is  greatly  modified  by  the  circnmsuuices  under 
*M(i  he  wiiteei,  at  the  deaij^  he  has  in  writing ;  and 
*»  Staalare  of  every  coun^  pieaenta  ua  with  numer- 
■•  caaea  i*  aathrat  whoee  works,  written  at  dilTerent 


rit,  p.  IS,  London,  169S)  "oenaurea  that  are  made  tnat 
atile  and  language  alone,"  and  which,  be  adda, "  arc  com- 
monly nice  and  uncertain,  and  depettd  upon  slender  no- 
licea."  Apart,  hiHrever,  from  such  minute  niceties,  there 
are  certain  marked  peculiaiitiea  of  style  which  attach  to 
particular  writers,  and  Bow  eo  directly  from  the  charao- 
'        ■  hardly 


them.  Now  such  peculiarities  the  wricinga  of  Paul  pr»- 
sent,  and  the  occurrence  of  them  haa  always  been  felt  to 
afford  no  small  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  any  pro> 
iluction  claiming  lo  be  hia  in  which  tbey  are  found, 
Paley,  in  enumerating  th(M  [Hora  Paalima,  ch.  vl,  Nih 
3,  B),  haa  laid  atrcaa  chiefly  on  the  following :  A  di^raai- 
tion  to  the  bequent  use  of  a  word,  which  deavee,  aa  it 
were,  lo  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so  aa  to  become  a  sort 
fit  cant  word  in  hia  writings;  a  propenu^  ^to  go  off  at 
a  word,'  and  enter  upon  a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks 
eoggtated  by  that  word ;  and  a  fondneee  for  Ihe  parono- 
masia, or  i^y  upon  woids.  (4^)  There  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  Paul's  use  of  the  O.  T.  and  that  made 
by  the  writer  of  thia  epistle,  iloth  make  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  O.  T. ;  both  an  in  the  batnt  of  accumula- 
ling  paasages  fnandiHtoenC  parts  of  the  0.  T.,and  mak- 
ing them  bear  on  the  point  under  discunion  (comp.  Rom. 
iii,10-lB;  ix,7-88,elc;  Heb.  1,6-14;  iu;  x,&-17};  both 
are  land  of  linking  quotations  together  by  means  of  the 
expi«BDn''aDd  again"  (compare  Rom.  XV,  9-12;  1  Cor, 
iii,]9,20i  Heb.i,&;  ii,ia,18;  iv,4;  x,30);  both  make 
use  of  the  asme  paasages,  and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense 
not  naturallv  suggested  by  the  context  whence  they  are 
quoted  (lCor.xv,37:  Eph.i,?2;  Heb.ii,8i  Rom. i,  17; 
QaLiii.ll;  Heb.x,38);  and  both, in  one  inatsnce,  quota 
a  paaaage  in  a  pecuUai  way  (comp.  Rom.  xii,  19;  Hebt 
X,  SO).  On  the  other  hand,  great  atrees  has  been  laid 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  oT  this  c{ustle  on 
the  fact  that  whilst  Paul,  in  hia  acknowledged  writings, 
quotes  from  the  Hebrew  original  in  prefereiKe  to  the 
Sept.,  where  the  latter  diflera  from  the  former,  the  au- 
thor of  this  epislle  quotes  excluMvely  ftvm  the  SepU, 
even  when  it  departs  vary  widely  frmn  the  Hebrew.  To 
thia  it  may  be  replied,  Ist,  That  both  Paul  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  epiatle  quote  gattmily  from  the  Sept, ;  2dly, 
That  where  the  Sept.  diffcn  from  the  Hebrew,  Paul  does 
not  aluagt  follow  the  Hebrew  in  preference  to  the  UtipL 
(oomp.Rom.u,24i  x,  11-18;  xi,27;  xv.li;  lCor.i,19, 
elc);  »nd,3dly,That  the  writer  of  thia  epistle  does  not 
almtf  tbUow  the  Sept.  where  it  diS^ra  from  the  He- 
brew, but  octaskmaUy  deserts  the  (btmer  fbr  the  latter 
(e.  g.  X,  80 ;  xili  b) ;  (oomp.  Davidson,  /nfrod  iii,  281), 
Th«e  la  no  ground,  therefore,  for  this  objeclion  to  the 
Pauline  origin  of  thia  epistle.  (5.)  The  Epistle  lo  the 
Hebrews  contains  some  personal  allusious  on  tbe  part  of 
the  -writer  which  strongly  fiivor  the  suppOMtion  that  be 
was  PauL  These  are  the  mention  of  his  intention  to 
pay  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  a  viat  speedily,  in 
company  with  Timothy,  whom  be  afftctionately  atytes 
"onr  brotha,"  and  whom  he  dncribes  as  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  expected  soon  to  join  the  writer  (Heb. 
xiii,  28) ;  the  allusiou  to  hia  being  in  a  sute  of  impria- 
onment  at  the  lime  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  his  having 
partaken  of  their  sympathy  while  formerly  in  a  state  of 
bondage  among  them  (Beb.  xiii,  19;  x,34);  and  the 
tiansminion  to  them  of  a  salutation  from  the  believen 
in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii,  24),  all  of  which  agree  well  with  tba 
suppoeidon  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  a  prisooer 
at  Rome. 

IL  Let  us  now  glUKK  at  tbe  main  otjections  which 
from  various  sources  have  been  urged  against  its  Pauline 
origin.  (1.)  It  is  unaccountable  that  Paul,  had  be  writ- 
ten this  epktie,  should  have  withheld  his  name.  But  ia 
it  leaa  nnacoountable  that  Qement,  or  Apolloe,  or  Luke, 
had  any  of  them  been  the  author,  should  have  withheld 
hia  name?  (%)  "Thia  epiatle  ia  more  calmly  and  log- 
ically written  than  it  was  posrible  for  the  energetic  Paul 
to  have  written;  all  the  analogies  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  calmly  investigated  and  cahnlf  ad' 
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dneedi  the  nuMiulaue  amngedin  Ihe  KricUM  order, 
uid  ctrcfuU^  wmnght  out  aocordiDg  Eo  Uiia  di^iontiaii, 
tnd  ciHiclueion  folknra  coDcloiioii  with  the  greiust  reg- 
ularity ;  tbe  bngiuge  «1h  i*  mtuiid  (od  choioe,  tnd  the 
rcpresenution  unuiuillj'  clear.  AD  this  ii  unlike  Pud" 
{Eichboni,£n<nr.  iii,4a9).  IliU  ia  ■  luigular  aawRion 
to  make  nvpecting  tbe  autbor  of  the  Epudc  to  the  Uo- 
mans,  a  piiiduction  characteruad  rhmI  emiiKnlly  by 
thoe  tiaiu,  excepting,  peihapa,  a  l«  d^ree  of  cabs- 
DOB,  which  the  ipecial  object  of  the  preaent  epiKle  may 
have  mare  peculiarly  called  Sot.  (S.)  "  Whilst  we  occa- 
fdonaUy  meel  Pauline  rrmiiu,  we  Bnd  prectwly  ia  the 
badBig  idtat  of  the  epiiile  a  terminology  differoit  fran 
tbat  oT  Paul"  (Tholuck,  i,  39,  F.ngliiih  tratuL).  The  ia- 
atancea  apedfied  by  Tholuck  ore  the  uae  of  itptii,  mi- 
fiqv,  and  riawroXoc,  ■«  dengnationa  of  Chriit;  of  u^o- 
Xoyi'o.which  he  ssya  la  conSned  iDChiieiHMle;  oftyyi- 


vry  e 


•hich  it  ia  uaed,  Heb.  i-ii,  19.  Kov,  with 
1  thii  objecdoii,  it  may  be  obaerved,  IH,  That 
;  all  Che  insuncea  adduced  by  Thuluck  to  be 
unimpeachable,  and  auppoong  no  reaaon  oouU  be  a>- 
■igned  why  Paul  should  uae  such  iu  writing  to  Hebrewa, 
irhen  he  iLid  not  use  them  ui  writing  to  othen,  atiU  the 
obJectioD  cannot  hare  much  weight  with  any  pern 
cnatomed  to  weigh  evidence,  because  not  only  ii 
iramber  of  Pauline  tenRtni  found  in  this  epiatle  far  great- 
er than  the  number  of  termini  which,  according  lo  Tho- 
luck, are  "foreign  to  the  apoatle  to  the  Gentilea;"  but 
it  is  always  lesa  likely  that  the  peculiar  phrasea  irt 
writer  ahould  be  borrovMl  by  another,  than  that  ■  writ 
a  noted  tbi  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phraea  should, 
in  a  composition  of  a  character  aomewhat  diO^rent  from 
his  other  productions,  use  terma  not  found  elsewhem  in 
his  writings.  But,  My,  let  us  examine  Ihe  inMancM 
adduced  by  Tholuck,  and  aee  whether  they  bear  out  hii 
reaaoning.  "  Fiol  nowhere  calia  Chiist prieU'  True : 
but  though  Paul,  in  wiiting  to  churchea  composed  more 
or  laa  1^  Gentile  convena,  vthose  preriona  ideal  of 
prieata  and  priestly  rites  were  anything  but  favorable 
their  receiving  under  sacerdotal  terma  right  notiona  i 
Christ  and  hii  work,  never  calls  Christ  a  FJeat,  is  that 
any  resaon  for  our  concluding  tbat  in  writing  to  Jews, 
who  bad  amongat  them  a  priesthood  of  divine  orgt 
tion,  and  writing  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
that  that  priesthood  was  typlcaJ  of  Chriat,  it  ia  incon- 
ceivable that  the  apostle  ^uld  have  applied  the  term 
priet  to  Christ?  To  ua  the  diSlculty  would  rather 
seem  to  be  to  conceive  how,  tn  handling  such  a  topic,  he 
could  oeotiJcalling  Chriat  a  priest.  "  Paul  nowhere  calls 
Chriat  a  ihrphtrd  and  an  n^wsfir,  as  the  writer  of  this 
•{nstle  docs."  But  the  whole  weight  of  thia  objection 
to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epiatle  must  rest  on  tbe  i 
sumption  that  Paul  rwi-er  osee  flgurative  appeUations  < 
Chrut  in  hia  writings;  for  if  he  does,  why  not  hoe 
well  as  elsewhere?  Now  it  could  only  be  the  groesi 
aaacquaintednesB  with  the  apostle's  writings  that  could 
lead  any  to  afflrrn  this.  The  very  oppomte  tendency  is 
characterialic  of  them.  Thus  we  find  Christ  termed  ri- 
XoC  vofioir  (Rom.  X,  4),  iiauBVOV  ittpiTOfLiJi  (xv,  H),  ru 
■naxo  W"!*  (1  Cor.  v,  7),  17  wtrpa  ix,  4),  A-tapj^  (xv, 
33),  >Ir  aviip  {i  Cor.  xi,  3),  Axpoyijvuilat  (£ph.  ii.  20), 
etc  With  these  instances  before  us,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  so  utterly  inaudible  that  Paul  could  have  called 
Chriat  liiroffToXoc  and  woiiiitv.  that  the  occurrence  of 
such  terroa  in  the  epistle  before  ua  is  to  be  held  aa  a  rea- 
aon for  adjudging  it  not  to  have  been  written  by  him? 
With  regud  to  Che  use  of  ufioAoyio  in  the  lense  of  rr~ 
Ugioui  prnfatum,  tbe  reader  may  compare  tbe  passagee 
in  which  it  occurs  in  this  epistle  with  Rom.  x,9:  S  Cor. 
ix,IB;  lTiro.vi,12,and  judge  for  himselfhowhisuch 
a  usage  is  foreign  to  tbe  apoMle.  The  phrase  iryifiii' 
T^  t^iifi  0CCUI9  once  in  thia  epistle  (vii,  19),  and  once  in 
Jas.i*,8;  Paul  also  once  usea  the  verb  aiAively  (PhiL 
ii,  SO) ;  and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  author  of  this  p|HsUe 
once  usea  it  intransitively  (x,  2b).  As  there  ia  thua  a 
perfect  analogy  in  the  usage  of  tbe  verb  between  the 


osed  improfashle  that  Pad 

God,  or  why  a  phrase  laed 

by  James  shoukt  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to  be  used 

bf  Paul,  we  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a  >oas  to  conceive. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  rikiuiiv,  Tholuck  himself 

contends  (Appendix,  ii,  197)  that  it  ereiywhere  in  tlus 

epistle  retains  the  idea  of  eoaq^ttrng ;  but  he  cannot  un- 

*  [Stand  bow  Paul  coiJd  have  contemplated  the  week 

redemption  under  dtis  lena  in  thia  epistle,  since  in 

other  of  hia  epistlra  is  it  so  used.     This  difficulty  of 

>  learned  professor  may,  we  think,  be  very  eanly  m- 

ived  by  remarking  that  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 

been  Paul's  dengn  elsewhere,  so  fully  at  least  as  hoc, 

repment  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Ji  ' 

a,  as  that  arises  from  the  former  bemgau*'  ' 


point  of  view,  L  e.  to  supply  to  them  all  they  need, 
advance  them  to  all  of  which  they  are  capaUa. 
That  this  ia  the  theme  of  tbe  writer,  the  piasagea  in 
which  the  word  in  question  occun  show;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  such  an  idea  might  not  hare  occutitd  la 
Paul  aa  well  aa  to  any  other  man.  Arguments  drKwn 
Emm  such  special  terms,  moreover,  mnu  always  be  pre- 
carious when  urged  as  objections,  because  they  are  not 
only  indeHnite,  but  are  mostly  wffufice  in  their  charac- 
ter. A  minute  examination  shows  that  they  are  not  of 
much  force  in  the  present  case;  for  if  the  expmdona  re- 
ferred to  do  not  occur  in  tbe  same  form  in  Paul's  otlier 
epistlea,  yet  timUar  phrases  undoubtedly  prevail,  and 
the  variation  here  is  anfficienUy  accounted  lor  by  the 
diflerent  character  and  ol^ect  of  this  epistle.  See  ttiia 
and  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  this  e]]iMls 
amply  reviewed  by  Dr.  Davidson  [Mrod,  lo  tke  y.  T. 
iii,  lii3-29&),  who,  however,  inclines  to  the  opinion  tbat 
ihcee  peculiarities  indicate  tbe  coKiperation  of  some  oth- 
er hand  with  Paul  in  the  composition  of  the  epistle. 

b.  It  yet  remains  that  we  ehvold  look  at  the  r^tmal 
evidence  bearing  on  thia  question.  Paanng  by,  as  aotiw- 
what  uncertain,  the  alleged  testimony  of  Peter,  who  it 
supposed  (S  Pet.  iii,  16,  16)  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrewa  as  (he  compoaition  of  Paul,  and  passing  by  also 
the  ceatimcmies  of  the  spostolic  falhen,  which,  tlioiig;h 
very  decisive  aa  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical  author- 
ity of  this  epistle  (see  Forner's  Inquiry,  aec  IS),  yet  mj 
nothing  to  guide  us  10  tbe  author,  we  come  to  consider 
tbe  testimony  of  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  chimlies 
uptRi  this  subject.  Aa  reqiccla  the  fohner,  there  are 
two  facts  of  much  importance.  The  one  is,  that  of  the 
Greek  fathers  not  one  poailively  ascribes  this  epistle  ts 
any  but  Paul ;  the  other  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  any  put  of  the  Easteni  Church  the  Psuline  origiB  of 
thia  epiatle  was  ever  doubted  <«  sospeded  (cornpare  Oto- 
hausen,  Opiac.  Thtoleg.  p.  96). 

In  the  Western  Church  tlus  c|nstle  did  not,  as  «• 
have  seen,  meet  with  the  tf^e  eariy  and  universal  re- 
ception. But  of  what  value  ia  the  atate  of  o^nion  id 
the  early  churchea  of  the  Weat  in  the  quntion  of  eri- 
dence  now  before  ua?  To  judge  of  this,  we  most  boar 
in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evidence  arising  frinn 
the  testimony  of  the  Latin  churches  is  tirgalirt :  at)  we 
can  conclude  ftom  it,  at  the  most,  is  that  they  had  no 
sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of  this  epistle  being  Paul's ; 
they  do  not  eecm  to  bare  had  a  shaikw  of  hiatnical  er- 
idenoe  againat  its  being  his.  The  claima  of  Banial>aB, 
dement,  and  Luke  rent  upon  mete  individnal  conjee 
ture,  and  have  no  hiatorical  support.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  rejecrion  of  thia  epiatle  by  the  Latins  cannot 

this  fact  CBimot  diminish  the  weight  of  evidence  accru- 
ing Irom  the  tnuuiimity  of  Che  Greeks  and  Aaiatica. 
Had  the  Latins  been  as  unanimous  in  favor  of  Apolloa 
or  Clement  as  the  Eastern  churches  wera  in  favor  of 
Paul,  the  case  would  have  been  diflercnL  Tbe  valoe 
of  Paul's  claima  woidd  in  chat  case  have  been  equal  b> 
tbe  difference  between  tbe  value  of  the  Eastern  tradi- 
lion  and  tiie  value  of  the  WesteriL  Thia  would  hava 
tutniAed  a  somewhat  pnazling  problem ;  though  evas 
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b  tba  OK  the  mnpaiaiity  at  tbe  EaMm  witnnMS  Co 
iM  H'aUn  wouU  luve  nuUhill y  adTtaeed  Ihe  cUima 
ifiht  quale.  Ai  Uie  cue  lUiidg,  all  the  positive  ex- 
nnul  (ridxia  cxunt  it  in  bvor  of  the  Pauline  author- 
Aip  gf  ihia  qaistlc  i  wul  the  only  thing  agunM  it  ie  that 

.     Under 

a,  [he  clucna  oftbeapwtla  «e  entitled 

tR  ngirdail  <•  fullf  ■iilnniitiilH  by  Ule  cxtenul 

Tba  nanltof  tba  iHOTiowlnquiiy  may  be  thui  staled. 
1.  Tho*  i>  PD  ubaantial  evidouM,  cxlamal  or  interna], 
ia  Itm  «F  any  claimant  ID  tha  aiubonbip  of  this  epia- 
Uc  aaft  PauL  S.  Then  ii  noChiug  iiuxHnpatibla  with 
Vm  ifpoklJon  that  Paul  vra*  the  withor  of  iL  S.  The 
pnpnuknaca  of  tha  internal,  and  all  the  diivct  exier- 
aal  nidaur  ffoe*  to  ihov  that  it  waa  written  by  I^mL 
(Sh  lh>  BMollkca  aaera,  Oct.  IS67.}  A.  Tha  appar> 
m  coinddenoca  with  Lulte't  phraaeokogy  nMlely  go  to 
•kff*,  if  tbay  indeed  be  aoything  more  than  casual,  that 
it  txBamd  nun  than  usual  Ubetty  as  an  amamumsis 
w  iiml'- "^  PtIT' 
""TlLTimiaaiPlaa  qf  IKrWi^.— AMoming  tha  Paul- 
■      ■"       ' )t  diflicult  to  deler- 


iJB.  I»,  11,  point  to 


to  the  doling  period  of  the  apostle's 
tn  yian'  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  aeaaon  during 
"the  sBRne  boun"  of  which,  as  Hug  describes  them 
(lidnd.  f.  603),  he  annpoaed  this  noblest  production  of 
bii  pen.  Hodem  criticism  has  not  dnCn^red,  though 
il  lus  weakened  thia  conclusioa,  by  substitutiug  the 
nsding  roi^  it^/iiotCi  "the  prisoaeTa,**  for  rvlf  ^tffuii^ 
pMw  (A.V.  "me  in  my  bonds'),  x,  34;  by  proposing  lo 
uttapm  (iraXiXu^nv,  xiii,  33,  as  "sent  stvty"  rather 
Ikao  -  Hi  at  liberty ;"  and  by  uij^ing  that  the  conditiuu 
■(tbe  writer,  as  pwtrayed  in  liii,  IH.  19.  23,  is  not  iiec- 
^Biily  that  oT  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly 
tt  n  aUugun  to  it  in  xiii,  3.  In  thia  date,  howeTer, 
aliBucL  all  who  reeeivs  the  efostle  as  Paul's  concur ;  and 
nn  by  iboae  who  do  not  so  receive  it  nearly  the  same 
das  ii  dud  upon,  in  conaequaice  o(  the  evidence  fur- 
uhsd  by  tbe  epistle  itself  oC  its  having  been  written 
1  gegd  while  after  those  u>  whom  it  ia  addressed  had 
bronaa  ChrisliailL  The  references  to  former  teachers 
(Bii,  7}  and  earlier  instruction  (v,  13  and  x,  32)  might 
nil  say  time  after  the  first  years  of  the  Church  i  but 
tit  tfMe  waa  evidently  written  before  the  deelnict 
el  Jsaaakm  in  A.O.  TO.  The  whole  argument,  and 
|nsUy  tba  paaeagss  viii,  4  sq.,  ix,  6  sq.  (where  i 
jntaL  Uusta  t^  the  Greek  are  unaccountably  changed 

iMs  psK  in  tha  English  verwn),  ai 

Ihil  Iha  Temple  was  standing,  and 

A  Chriniia  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  city 
la  the  fnlBlnient  of  his  Liwi's  prediction,  would  at  once 
■aderaaod  the  oniiuDua  reTerencea  lo  "  that  which  bear- 
Hh  ihons  and  briers  and  is  rejeetad,  and  is  nigh  unlu 
(anaag,  whoae  end  is  to  be  burned ;"  "  that  which  de- 
<ap(h  and  waxeth  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away ;" 
Bd  tha  cDonag  of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  temov- 
b(  of  tboM  things  that  are  shaken  (vi,  S ;  viii,  IS ;  x, 
^Tl;  iai,17).  Y<t  these  liK^odinea  seem  less  dis- 
■istt  and  gnaimitaniial  than  they  mi^t  have  been  if 
■knd  imaiBUairig  before  the  cataaUophe.  Fmni  the 
ifomaa  'they  of  (lirri)  Italy"  (xili,  24), it  haa  been 
island  that  tbe  writa  coubl  not  have  been  in  Italy; 
mM  Winer  {Orammat^  S  6^  S)  deuien  that  the  prepo- 
uiia  necesaarily  has  that  furcc.  Alford  (Coatmrni.  iv, 
Fmlag.  p.  «8  Ki.),  after  Holzmann  {Slud.  u.  KriL  1859, 
0,97  K^X  oonienda  that  it  waa  addmaed  lo  tha  Judai- 
oi-ChriatiBn  Cbmch  at  Knme;  but  in  that  case,  how 
mdil  it  hare  been  needful  lo  inlbcm  iha»  of  Timothy's 
akase  (ta  tbe  author  dosa  in  tbe  SI 
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the  chorch  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  PaleadiM 
generally,  as  the  recipienis.  tttuart  conlends  fur  tha 
church  at  Cnsarea,  nut  without  some  show  of  reaaon; 
but  the  preponderance  of  endence  is  in  tavor  of  the 
andeat  tndilioo.  Two  things  make  this  dear,  sayt 
l^nge:  the  one  is,  that  only  the  Christians  in  JeniB»- 
lem,  or  those  in  Paleetiue  generally,  funned  a  great 
Jewish-Christian  Church  in  the  pn^jer  sense ;  the  other 
is,  that  for  tbe  loosening  of  these  from  their  religious 
sense  ol  the  Temple-wonhip  there  was  an  itrunediaU 
and  pressing  necessity  {ApattuL  Zrilaller.  i,  I7C).  We 
purely  Jewiih-Chiistian  community,  such 
epistle,  out  of  Valealiue,  while 
the  whole  tone  of  the  epbtle  indicalea  that  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended  were  in  the  vidnity  of  tbe  Tem- 
ple. The  inscription  of  the  epistle,  iriiuc  'E^paiave, 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  favors  the  same  condimoo 
(Roberta,  iJifcUHuni  on  rA«  6'09wfa,p.215sq.).  Ebtard 
Umita  the  primary  circle  of  readen  even  lo  a  section  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Considering  such  passagea 
aa  V,  13;  vi,  10;  x,B2,as  probably  inapplicable  lo  the 
wbole  of  that  church,  ha  conjectnies  that  Paul  wrote  lo 
some  neophytes  whose  conversion,  though  not  menUon- 
ed  in  the  Acu,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  apoa- 
tle'a  influence  in  the  litiHi  of  bis  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acta  xxi,  22).  This,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary. 

V.  /■  (slo/  Laagaagt  mu  it  wrilUnf—lJke  Mat- 
thew's Gc^el,  tbe  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews  haa  aObrded 
giDund  for  much  unimportant  controversy  reelecting 
Uie  language  in  which  it  was  oiiginaily  written.  The 
earliest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (pre- 
served in  Euseb^  //.  £.  vi,  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
written  by  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  iransUted  by  Luka 
into  Creek ;  and  hence,  as  Ckmcnt  observes,  srisea  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the  AcM. 
This  statement  is  repeated,  aher  a  long  uilerval,  by  Eu- 
sebins,  Theodortt,  Jerome,  and  several  later  fstbeia;  but 
it(ia  not  noticed  by  the  mqority.  Nothing  is  aaid  lo 
regard  it  aa  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  oonjeo- 
~  by  the  style  of  tbe  epistle.  So  person  m 
■aia  to  nave  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  origiosl.  The  Af- 
amaic  eopy,  indudcd  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
giiiled  otherwise  than  as  a  traiialitioiL  Among  the 
few  modem  supponers  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  most 
distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallct,  an  English  writer  in 
1727  (whoae  Me  essay  is  most  easily  accesuble  in  a 
iMia  trandation  in  Wolfs  Cum  Philologiar,  iv,  606- 
837).  The  same  opinion  has  found  in  Micbaelis  a  stren- 
uous defender  {/ulivd.  iv,  221).  The  arguments  be  ad- 
duces, however,  are  more  specious  than  sound ;  and  it 
haa  been  abundantly  shown  by  Lardner,  Hug.  Eichhoni, 
and  others,  that  thiia  opinion  ia  untenable.  Bleek  (i,  6- 
23)  arguea  in  support  of  a  (ireek  original  on  the  groonda 
of  (1)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  (ireek;  (2)  the 
use  tit  Greek  words,  which  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
Hebrew  without  Ion;;  periphiBsei  (3)  the  USB 
which  head  he  disallows  the  in- 
origiiud  which  has  been 
drawn  (torn  the  double  sense  given  to  fiaBiiic^  {ix,  1E>); 
and  (4)  the  use  of  the  S^t.  in  quoutiona  and  lefeiencea 
which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  lesL  Why 
Paul  should  have  written  in  Greek  to  persona  residing 
in  Judm  is  best  answered  by  the  reasons  which  Hng 
(/iKTwt  p.  826  sq.)  and  Diodati  (Dr  Ckralo  Graet  lo- 
quade  txfrcilalio,  etc.,  edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B., 
London,  1848,  and  republished  in  the  fiiWcdf  »pon(o7y 
for  Jan.  1»44)  have  adduced  to  show  that  Greek  was  at 
that  time  well  known  to  tbe  mass  of  tbe  Jews  (compsn 
Tboluck,  i,  78). 

Tl.  Some  have  dtubled  whether  this  compodtion  be 
justly  termed  an  epistle,  and  have  proposed  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations  however,  at  the 
cloae  seem  rather  to  favor  the  comnion  oiuaian,  though 
.it  is  of  little  moment  which  view  we  espouse. 

VII.  CondHion  of  lie  IMretci  and  Scope  tflhe  Efnf 
(JB,— ThenamerouaChiistianchnichesscatleiedlhrDii^ 
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out  Jndiea  (Acta  ix,SIt  GiL  i,  2S)  vera  continiuUly  ex- 
posed tu  persecution  from  the  Jews  (1  Then,  ii,  H), 
which  would  become  more  Ksrching  uid  exteiudve  u 
cburchca  multiplied,  and  w  the  gmwing  tuH)ulei|ce  of 
the  nation  ripened  into  the  tnaurrection  of  A.D.  06. 
Pemtul  violence,  spoliation  of  propenj',  exdusian  ftom 
the  ^Tugogue,  and  domesdc  sLiife  were  the  univeiwl 
fbmu  of  penecntion.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one 
additkma]  weapon  in  the  hinds  of  the  predominant  op- 
pteaon  of  the  Chriatiana.  'llieir  magiiiflcent  national 
Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  sndenl  historical 
and  by  gentler  personal  recolleclioits,  with  its  irresisii- 
Ue  Bttractjona,  its  Bootliing  etiaiiui,  and  mysterious  cer- 
cmoDies,  might  be  shut  against  the  Helirew  ChiistiuL 
And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce  fac^ns  and  frequent  oscil- 
ladons  of  authority  io  Jemaalem,  this  affliction  were  not 
often  laid  upon  him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which 
every  Hebrew  Chriatian  boie  within  him — the  knowl- 
edge that  the  end  of  all  Che  beauty  and  awfulnna  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralyzed,  perhaps,  by 
this  coiisdousnesB,  and  enfeebled  by  thdr  attachment  to 
a  lower  form  of  Chiialianily,  they  became  stationary  in 
knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and  even  in 
danger  of  apostasy  frotn  Christ.  For,  as  afflictions  muj- 
tlplied  round  them,  and  made  them  feel  mote  keenly 
their  dependence  on  (lad,  and  their  need  of  neat,  and 
frequent,  and  associated  approach  to  him,  they  aeemed, 
in  consequence  of  ih«r  Christianity,  to  be  receding  from 
the  God  of  their  fatben,  and  losing  that  means  at  com- 
munion with  him  which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angela, 
H«es,  and  the  high-otiest — Ihcir  intercessors  in  heav- 
en, in  the  grave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  impor- 
tance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already  he 
Mt  that  the  Lonl's  day  waa  supeneding  the  Sabbath, 
the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could  take  the  place 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the  veiC  and 
tbe  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the  holy  city,  when  they 
should  cease  to  exist  ?  What  compensation  coiiM  Cbtis- 
lianity  olTer  him  for  the  Im  which  was  prssaing  the 
Hebrew  Christian  more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  buhop  of  Jerusalem,  had  JnsI  left  his  place 
vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to  Cephas  at 
Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Epheeus,  the  tfabii  pillar  of  tbe 
Apoatolic  Church,  was  it  given  to  undentand  all  the 
greatness  of  this  want,  and  to  speak  the  word  in  sea- 
son. But  there  came  from  Kome  the  vcnce  of  one 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  sounding  tbe  depth  and 
bruHlth  of  that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  in- 
comprehentible  to  the  Jew— one  who,  feeling  more  than 
any  other  apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
ohnrcbes,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love  ever 
ready  to  Invak  out  in  impassioQed  words,  and  unsought 
and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  Me  wtiom  Jerusa- 
lem bad  sent  away  in  chaitts  to  Rome  again  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  the  hallowed  city  among  his  countrymen ; 
hut  with  words  and  arguments  suited  to  their  c^iacity, 
with  a  stratige,  burruweil  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which 
reigned  no  apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very 
love  from  wayward  children  wfao  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
PauL 

He  meeta  the  Hebrew  Christiana  on  their  own  ground. 
His  answer  is,  "  Tour  new  taith  giv«  you  Christ,  and 
in  CliriM  all  you  seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.    ' 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  yon  have  an  all-euflicient  M 
alor,  nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  al 
Moses  ds  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing  and  r 
prevailing  than  the  high-priest  as  an  intercessor: 
Sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven;  to  his  covenant  the 
was  intended  to  be  subservient;  his  atonement  is 
eternal  reality  of  which  sacrifices 


Such  was  the  teaching  at  the  Epistle  to  the  HrtmwK 
We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing  out  step  by  itqi 
''"  effect  upon  them,  bat  we  know  that  the  result  at 
Ich  it  aimed  was  achieved.  The  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem did  itot  aposcatiie.  It  migrated  to  Pella  (Euscbiia, 
//.  t'BcL  iii,  b)  i  and  there,  no  longer  dwarfed  under  the 
cold  shadow  of  overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the 
Hebrew  ClylsCians  of  the  Dispendon  in  gradually  enttf- 
ing  on  the  possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  tbe  tav 
of  Christ  allows  to  aU. 

The  primary  design  of  this  ejdalte,  therefore,  was  to 
dissuade  those  to  whom  it  is  written  from  rdapnng  into 
Judaism,  and  to  exhort  them  tn  hold  bat  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  rrcraved.  F<a'  thia  pur- 
pose the  apoMle  showa  the  superiority  of  tbe  lalter  dis- 
pensation over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced  t>y 
one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Hoses,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  their  economy  (i-iii),  and  in  that  it 
aifords  a  more  secure  and  complete  salvation  to  the  nn- 
ner  than  the  former  (iv-ix).  In  demonstrating  the  lat- 
ter position,  the  apostle  shows  that  in  pomt  of  dignity, 
perpetuity,  sufficiency,  and  suitableness,  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  aacriflees  were  Car  inferior  to  those  of 
Christ,  who  waa  the  snbctsnce  and  reality,  while  these 
were  but  the  type  and  shadow.  He  shows,  also,  that  by 
the  appearance  of  the  antitype  the  type  is  neccfsarily 
iiboliehed ;  and  adduces  the  important  truth  that  now, 
through  Christ,  the  privilege  of  pnsonal  access  to  God 
is  free  to  alL  On  all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to 
a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  erer 
been  only  by  a  ipiritna!  recognition  and  worship  of  God 
that  good  men  have  participated  in  his  favor  (xi).  The 
epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual  with  Paul,  with  a  series  of 
practical  exhortarions  and  pions  wishes  (xii-xiii). 

But  this  great  epistle  remains  to  an«r  times  a  key- 
'"  ig  together    '  .-       -     . 


.   Hav- 


ing him,  bdieve  in  him  with  all  your  heart — with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old, 
patient  under  present  and  prepared  for  coming  woe,  full 
of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness  and  love." 


een  Mo* 


It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  >u 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether  given  through  lb« 
prophets  or  through  the  Son;  for  it  shows  that  God's 
purposes  are  unchangeable,  however  diversely  in  diStr- 
ent  ages  they  have  been  "reflected  in  broken  and  fitliil 
rays,  glancing  hack  from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  hu- 
man eouL"  It  is  a  sourw  of  inexhaustible  comfott  to 
every  Christian  sulfertr  in  inward  pctplexil),  or  amid 
"iTproaches  and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger  views 
should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and  eeasonahly, 
to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  ancient  forms,  and  Io 
rest  in  accustomed  feelings 

VllL  Littraliirrr~i ,  Of  general  introductory  treatiseo, 
besides  the  formal  /nfmrfuctvHiiof  MicbaelihEichbom, 
De  Wette,  Davidson,  Bleek,  Home,  etc,  and  the  ptnle- 
gomena  in  the  regular  commentaries  of  Stuart,  Alford, 
etc.,  the  following  express  trfitises  in  volume  form  rruj 
be  especially  named :  Ziegler.  Einlei/.  (Gott.  1791, 8vo)  ; 
Bratt,  Dt  arirnm.  rt  aact.  etc.  (Gryph,  1806,  Ito) ;  Sey- 
farth,  i;e /wMf,  etc  (Lips.  l»2l,e<.-o);  Wiiiier,  ^^  5(r> 
eerdatu  oficio,  etc  (Ups.  18!o,  4lo) ;  De  Grool,  Conpo- 
ralio,  etc  (Tr.  ad  Kb.  IBM,  8vo) ;  Bleek,  £mM.  (BerL 
I828,8vo);  Baumgarten-Crasius. CniJHfiinF, etc  ( Jenas. 
18!9,4to);Gelpe,l''mfin(i,etc(L.&ie82,8T0);  Gtuob- 
mann,  Dt  pkilot.  Jud.  etc  (Lips.  1831,  4to} ;  St«nglin, 
Xfvgmue,  etc  (Bamb.  lt«S,  8vo) ;  Forster,  Apoitolical 
A  utioriti/,  etc.  (Lond.  IBSS,  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  Ik  iCp.  ad 
Hrbr.  (Marburg,  1848,  Svo) ;  Mole,  Dt  CkriMobgia,  etc 
(Halle.  1854) ;  Wieseler,  Ui^fraichiag.  etc  (Kiel,  1861, 
Svo) ;  Kichm,  f^rbrgr.  etc  (1867,  Svo). 

9.  The  following  are  special  commnibrrvs  on  the 
whole  of  the  epistle  alone,  the  roost  important  of  wluch 
are  here  designated  bv  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Allia- 
nasius,  CommrrHaria  (in  0pp.  I,  ii) ;  Chiysoetom,  Homit- 
IB  (in  ()pp.xii,l);  Cyril.  Comiamtorin' (in  Mai,  .Smji*. 
Vtt.  VIII,  ii,  147) ;  Alcuin,  Krplontilio  (in  Opp.  1,  ii> ; 
Aquinas,  EipotUio  (in  Opp.  vii) ;  'CalvLi,  OnostmrirT-f- 
U((in  Opp.;  also  in  English, by  Cotton.  Land.  1605, 4to; 
'on,  1841, 12ma;  by  Oweo,  Edints 


HiL  l7U,8ira} ;  i 


Utbrrt 
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Htt,  8ml-,  Zidn^  Amolitliima  (In  0pp.  ir,  Se4)  i 
ff'iT'i-r^"~i  f-T-t-^Jfi"-"  (Ar)iEi>Ll6M,  BaailiiaSG, 
»nl:  Utander,  Aiiolationa  (Tig.  1639,  Svo);  Uruw 
u  (racu,_lM6,  Svu) :  Bwhoieutcr  |ed. 
L  lli69,  Svai  alM  in  Genu. 
LI,  t'oiMMiUiirtvj  (Tub.  tfi71,4Io) ; 
a  (Tig.  1(85,  foL) ;  UTynaut,  .(j- 
^isDtw  (BoU.  1667,  Sro);  Buccafoci,  Comwntan'iM  [in- 
dMb«Jillui]  (Rom.  1687, 4lt>)  I  Unnii,  £i^hu  (K  ad 
ILIMI,8n>);  Dc  Biben  [concluded  by  othen],  Com- 
■HbriM  (Un.  169a,  Cologne,  1600,  Turin,  16D6,  Hvo) ; 
UilnuB,  CoiUHaliiniu  (Duac  IGTH,  I^t.  tG99,  Svo) ; 
Doiiig,  Ltctartt  [an  cb4p.  i-vi]  (in  tCorb) ;  Cuoeran, 
Jt^miomt  (in  (//fiL  p.  366)  i  Ciell,  CohukrIoHiu  (in 
%in,«l):  lCang,Xiuf^  (VU.  ieOO,8To)i  Nabum, 
CwHftinw  [including  UiL  utd  Ephea.]  (Han.  1602, 
in))  KaOoA,  CamMaHaHiu  (Qeo.  1605,  1610,  lima, 
ri«  Atalftii,  Edinbnigb,  1606,  Svo) ;  Juniiu,  A'lumKw 
(ll(itMbag,16ia,8Ta;  aba  in  (^  i,  1368) ;  De  Teui, 
CmnWiiriH  (Tolcda,  1611, 1617,  liiL;  with  additiona 
^itkn,LDadin,I66l,lol.;  lito  m  On  Crilici  Saeri) ; 
Ifm,  Cammmtarit*  (Viu  1616,  4lo) ;  C^mUm,  Oittr- 
fotMH  (Scd.  1684,  8to);  Cocedui,  In.  Kp.  ad  II.  (in 
Off.  lii,  Sli)  i  Ailing,  Fralectiomi  [on  chap,  i-i]  (in 
Orf.\t);  Si!aiuMt,ldia  (Fncof.t6S4,8Ta);  Slichling, 
fnwi^aruH  (R«&16M,Mro);  Jono,  Comwnto/y  [in- 
dud.  Philem.]  (Loud.  1636,  foL):  Dicluon,  KijiJiMaftoii 
(Abnd.  1636, 1649;  GU%.  1664;  Land.  183S,  Svo);  Ri^ 
pine.  K^obTh  (Far.  1086,  avu);  Guillebert.i'ari^nut 
[ia  Fnoch]  (Pant,  1688,  Svo)  {  Uerhanl,  Commailariut 
(Joia,  1641,  1661,  4iii);  Vincent,  Comnmtaria  (Parii, 
IM.IbL):  DlHluamE^  CoMwHtary  (London,  1646,  fuL) : 
I^BfaiDgtoo,  CommailaTy  [chieflj  a  Uanalalion  of  Crell 
ad  Slichdng]  (Lonl  1646,  foL) ;  Godeau,  Parapkraie 
rin  FRDcb]  (Paris,  1661, 12mD;  in  Englidi,  Lond.  1716, 
l!a») ;  Gouge,  Commlary  (London,  1666,  roL) ;  Home, 
fjfimlio  (buna,  l&oo,  4ui) ;  ItL^OT,  (^owaitiilaria  (Jen. 
16U,  1H8,  Ho);  U'aodalin,  Farapkratit  (Ham.  1666, 
Vo]  \  Caviar  Streao,  CommnUariia  (Hague,  1661,  4la} ; 
L*BBDn,£i}»nI>H(Load.  1662, fid.);  Onta, Eipotiliixi 
fUibiueal  iUucnlioin]  (London,  1668-74,  4  to1«.  foL; 
Ediab.  1812-14,  7  vola.  Sro;  London,  lUO,  4  vola.  8ro; 
EdiBbLl8a4,7TDla.Sva:  abridged,  London,  1790, 1816,4 
nk.  Sro);  'Seb.  Scbmid,  CoiHtnCnriiu  (ArKsnt.  1600, 
Up).  1688, 4to)  ;  Uaioi,  Parapinuii  (Giew.  1687, 1700, 
4(e);  niuicb,  litgatigalio  (AmaUid.  lS91,4to);  *\ki 
Botkr,  CommemlariitM  (LugiL  B.  I61S,  4to;  in  German, 
Fmkf.  1707,  4lo);  Groenwegen,  VgtUsginge  (Le;den, 
IB),  1702, 4to> ;  Nemetb,  KxpiiaHio  (Fnmec  1696, 1702, 
4(0);  DeHarck,  Connoibiriiu  [including  niin.  propb.] 
(Tub.  16»«,  6  v<da.  4to;  1734,  2  vds.  foL);  Ackenloot, 
Vfiigsmge  IHag.  1697,  4ta;  in  Gennan,  Bremen,  1714, 
Ho);  Oergbton,  Vrrkiaar^  (Anut.  1699,  4ta);  Hei- 
ifga,  Ecegelira  [including  Bome  otbei  boolu  of  Scrip- 
Imj  (Tig.  17O0,  1706,  1710,  41o) ;  Schomer,  Kxegua 
[iodud.  ptft  of  1  Peur}  (Ron.  1701, 4Co):  Braun,  f ot»- 
■abnu  (AmaC  1706,  4to);  Olearius,  Ani^tit  (Lipa. 
17<K,lto)i  Broi:hmand,Co<n<iiai«aniu(HaTn.l706,4lo); 
titank,.Vo(a  (Iiphl710,4to);  *D'OnUeil),  Vrrtlaanag 
(Aaat.1711,  4Ui;  in  QenDMi.Frankr.  1713, 1718,2  vola. 
lu) ;  Limborch,  Commmtarva  \  includ.  Ada  and  Rom.  ] 
(Eii(t0ill711,riil.)tClenwnt  StrcK^^fnUitfin  (Amiit. 
1714,  4(o)  I  Donebe,  ComialarUt  (Frankfort  et  lips. 
1*17,  4u>);  Verauten,  (Mbcdti^  (Amateid.  1722,  4ia); 
Habe,  I'^Uaariag  (RoUetd.  172&,  2  Tola.  4to);  Pein» 
[ootiDBcd  by  Hdkt],  Parapknat  (London,  1727,  4b); 
ala9[iiiih  CoLand  PbilJ  ib.  1783,  4Io;  in  Ladn,  with 
idduiooi,  by  J.  D.  Hichaeli^  Hal.  1747,  4ta);  Duncan, 
•■m  (Ediab.  1731,  Svo;  1844,  I2dw);  Cellariua, 
9  (Llm,  1781. 4lo) :  'Rambach,  KrlMnmg  [ed. 
(f  ]  (Fraakt  1742.  4io);  Caqaov,  f:xrrritaiio«a 
oian  with  Pbilo]  (Helmit.  17i>a,  8to;  in  Geno. 
1795,  Bto);  Aaea.  Parapknue  (Lond.  1750,  8vo;  in 
UliB,t^SeiBleT,  Halle.  1779,  Svo);  Sj)ia,  Parapknur 
[AriM]  (Lond.  1766, 4to);*CnaeT,£riUri'Viw(Ciipenb, 
17n.«ia>;  ICchaelU,  ErUSnmg  (Frankt  1768-4, 1780- 
e,STE)B,HVD);Slnaifiaee,£rjbU^«ap(Fleaakl768,4to); 


anmg  (HaL  1768,  4to) ;  C  F.  aehmid, 

Obttrvatiimet  (UpNK,  1766,  8va) ;  Zacbarili,  ErUanmg 
(Gott.  1771 ;  ed.  by  KuaenniUller,  ib.  1793,  Svo) ;  Moni& 


iiag  (Leipi.  1776, 1786,  Svo) ;  BUache,  CiHonaa- 


(Leipiig,  1781,  Svo);  Ateewh,  / 
17S6-7,  3  vola.  Svo) ;  DelphinuB,  Commaaarhu  [includ. 
John]  (Rom.  1787,  8\-o) ;  Stocr,  Aridufrnty  (Tub.  1TS9, 
1809,  8vo)i  'EmCTti,  iMtonei  [edit  Dindorf]  (Lips. 
1796,  8vo);  Heiel,  Vermck  (Leipzig,  1795,  Svo);  Val- 
necker,  Sckola  (in  hii  lelectioni,  Amileid.  1816,  ii,  84^ 
GOO):  Schuli,  Awmtrk.  (Bnelau,  1818,  Svo);  Maclean, 
Commailar!/  (London,  1819,  8vo);  W.  Jonca,  Ltttum 
(Lond.  1821, 8fo);  Boehme,  CummoUariiH  (Lipa.  1826, 
Svo);  *:jtuait,  CamnBilaT^  (Andover,  1827, 1838, 1861, 
1860;  Land.  1837,  8(-o)i  G.V.  Sompnon.  Nota  (Lon4 
18-28,8vo);  •Bleek,CoiJi«mMr  (Betbii,  1828-41;  ElberC 
1838, 1868,  Svo) ;  *Kuinnl,  C-mnwolanut  (Lipais,  183t, 
8to);  PtiAuM,  ETlduUruvg  (Heideib.  1883,  8va);  Klee, 
Cimmoaar  (JUini,  1838, Svo);  Knoi, Senium.  (Lond. 
1834, Svo)!  Bi»hopl'BrTy,t;jyo«/iDa(Lond.lS34,8vo); 
Couder,A'D<u  (Loud.  1834, Svo);  Duke  of  MancheaCer, 
Arg^KKiU  [of  chap,  i-iv,  11]  (Lond.  1835, Svo);  "Tho- 
1uck,(7sn>>Kntor (Hamburg;,  1836, 1810,8vo;  tranalaled, 
LondcHi,  18i-2,  2  vobi.  12nta) ;  ■SCier,  Avil^gung  (Halle, 
l842,8vo;  Brunswick,  1S62, 2  voU  Svo) ;  Maurice,  i«> 
tuni  (London,  1816.  Svo)  ;  Stengel,  ErUdrung  (Karls- 
ruhe, 1819,  Svo);  •Deliuscb,  (^oniRcnrar  (Leipz.  1860, 
Svo;  tranaLaCed,Edmburgh,18GB-;D,2vols.6vo)i  Miller, 
Aro^«(LoniL1851,12[no);  'Txana.Comniealary  (S.'t. 
lSfi2,8ro);  Ellaid,Caf>iwn/ary  (Edinburgh,  lS64,Svo); 
Lnnemin,  ErMSning  (Gotting.  1856, 8%-o) ;  Tait,iJpo- 
nfioR  (Lond.  1855,2  vols.  I2nia);  PatteiHn, ConmeHfo- 
ty  (F.dinb,  18a«,  Svo) ;  F.  S.  Sampson,  Cammtntarj  [ed. 
by  Dabney]  (New  York,  1856, 8vo) ;  BouUbee,Z«farsi 
(London,  1856, 12mo);  AaarLCompariim  mik  Old  Tttt. 
(Lond.  1837, 12ma)  i  Am.  Kb.  Union,  Tram.  Ktlh  Nala 
(N.  y.  1S68,  4lo);  Haldane,  A'otei  (Lond.  1860,  I2ma); 
Knowlea,  AWe»  (Lond,  lS62.8vo) ;  John  Brown,  £xpo- 
lifion  (Lond.  1862, 2  vols.  Svo) ;  Kluge,  Krildruag  (Nea 
Rup.l863,8vo>;  Dsle,  OiKOHrm  (London,  1865,  Svo); 
Blech,  Pred^n  (Danx.  1866,  in  pCs.  Svo) ;  Hartmann, 
^iisfcff.  (BerL1866,8vo);  L-ngking,  AWa  (N.  V.  1867, 
l!mo) ;  Undsav,  /^rturc.  (Edinb.  1867,  6  vols.  8vo)j 
Kurtz, £rtiitr. (Milau,  18G9,8vo);  Ewabl, £rjUd'r. (Giitt. 
1870,  Svo).     SeeEpiSTLK. 


ume  of  an  important  city  and  of  several 
men,  alao  (in  a  different  Heb.  fami)  of  a  imsUer  town. 

1.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  situated  30  Bo- 
man  miles  south  of  Jerusslem,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Beersheba  (Eusebius,  Onon.  s.  v.  'Apcu);  and 
■till  extant,  18  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31°  32' 
30"  N.  lat.,  35°  8'  20"  E.  long.,  at  the  height  of  2664 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  aodent  cities  exieting,  having  been 
built  "seven  yean  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  and  being 
mentioned  even  prior  lo  DamBBCua  (NumUxiii,^;  Qvo, 
xiii,18;  comp.xv,!).  Its  earlier  name  was  ItilOATH- 
ARBA,  that  is,  tht  dig  of  A  rin,  from  Arba,  the  fktber  oT 
Anak  and  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  in  and  around  He- 
bron (Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh.!uv,15:  xv,8!  xxi,ll;  Judg^ 
i,  10>  It  appears  still  earlier  to  have  been  called  Mam- 
Ri,  probably  from  the  name  of  Abraham's  Amoritish 
any  (Gen.xiiii,19;  xii[v,27;  comp.  xiv,  13, 28) ;  but 
the  "  oak  of  Mamre,"  where  the  patriarch  so  often  pilcb- 
ed  hia  teat,  appears  ta  have  been  not  in,  but  near  He- 
bron. (See  below.)  The  chief  interest  of  this  dty 
arises  l^om  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  tW 
most  remarkable  eventa  in  the  liv(s  of  the  patriarchs 
Sarah  died  at  llebrDn,  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittile  the  6eld  and  cave  of  Machpelah,  to 
serve  as  s  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii,  2-20).  The  cave  is 
still  there^  and  the  maieive  walls  of  the  Harain  ai 
moaqoe,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most  remsrfcabia 
attject  in  the  whole  dtv.  The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  val- 
'^one  ofwhichatleari 


HEBRON  II 

•ibted  in  the  dme  of  David,  Becre,  wilh  othtr  diemn- 
•UncH,  lo  idmliry  Che  modein  irith  the  uicieot  nl* 
(G«n.  xxxTii,  14;  3  Sun.  iv,  12).  Much  of  the  life- 
time of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  waa  qwnt  in  this 
Ddghborhdod,  where  they  were  all  Fntombad,  and  it  waa 
timn  hence  that  Ihe  patriarchal  family  departed  fen- 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beeniheba  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14;  idri, 
ly.  After  the  return  of  the  iBraelilea,  the  city  waa  talien 
l^  Joehoa  and  given  orer  to  Caleb,  who  expelled  the 
TUiakim  from  iu  lerrilorin  (Josh,  x,  S6, 87 ;  xiv,  S-15; 
XV,  IS-Ui  JudK.i,iO).  It  waa  afterward!  made  one  of 
tbe  ddes  of  refuge,  and  aarigned  to  the  pricMe  and  Le- 
Tite*  (Joah.  xjt,  T;  xxi,  11,  13>  David,  on  becooiiiig 
king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  reddenee.  Here 
be  reigned  aeven  years  and  a  half,  heie  moat  of  hii  aona 
were  bom,  and  here  be  was  anoinied  king  over  all  Israel 
(1  Sam.  ii,  1^,11:  1  Kings  ii,  11;  2Sam.  v,  I,S).  On 
this  exlengion  of  his  kingdom  Hebnm  ceased  to  be  miB- 
cienlly  central,  and  Jeruisalem  then  became  the  roetni|>- 
olis.  It  is  poaaible  that  this  sMp  excited  a  degree  of 
diacotilent  in  Hebron  which  afterwaida  encouraged  Ab~ 
(alum  lo  raise  in  that  dty  the  standard  of  rebellion 
■gainst  hia  father  (2  Kings  xv,  9, 10).  Hebron  was  one 
of  the  places  fonifled  by  Rehoboam  (S  Chron.  xi,  10) ; 
and  after  the  exile,  the  jeivs  who  reoimed  lo  Palestine 
oocuined  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  villagea  (Neh.  xi, 
ICi).  Hebron  is  not  named  by  Ihe  propbeli,  nor  in  the 
New  TcBtament ;  but  we  lesm  from  the  Apociypha,  and 
from  Joeephus,  that  it  came  into  Ihe  power  of  tbe  Edom- 
iles,  who  had  taken  poBsesnon  of  the  aouth  of  Judah, 
and  was  recovered  (Vom  them  by  Judas  Maccabanis  (1 
lIaccv,fiB;  Josephus,.4nr.xii,R,6).  DurinK  the  great 
war,  Hebron  waa  sciied  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but 
waa  recaptured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  ofBcer  of  Ves- 
pasian (Joseph.  War,  iv,  9 ;  vii,  9).  Josephos  deeeribrs 
tbe  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day ;  and 


who  mention  Hebron  down  lo  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
ipeak  of  the  place  chiefly  as  containing  Iheae  aepulchrea. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  remarkable  sinicture  enclosing 
the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  was 
caUed  the  "  CVuUe  of  Abraham :"  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  came  lo  be  applied  lo  the  city  itself,  till 
in  tbe  lime  of  Ihe  Cntsades  the  names  of  Hebron  artd 
Castle  of  Abraham  were  used  interchangeaUy.  Hence, 
as  Abtaiiam  is  also  distinguished  among  tbe  Hoalems  by 
tbe  appellation  otd-KhalU,  "the  Friend"  (of  God),  this 
latter  epithet  became,  among  tlicm,  tbe  name  of  the 
dty;  and  they  now  know  Hebnm  only  aa  el-Khulil 
(Bolwn(Km'8«fjeare*M,  ii,45fi).  .Soon  after  the  Cnisa- 
ders  had  taken  Jemsalem,  Hebron  alao  appears  lo  have 
passed  into  their  hands,  and  in  1100  was  bestowed  as  a 
fief  upon  Geriiard  of  Avennes ;  but  two  yemis  after  it  is 
described  as  being  in  niins  (Wilken,  CricilMlFr  Kmo.  ii, 
44;  Saewulf, /'f rryrui.  p.  269).  In  1167  Hebnm  was 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  bishopric  fW'ilL  Tyr.  xx,  B),  and 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Hebron  long  remained  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  tot  it  occurs  so  late  as  A.D.  1866.  But  it 
was  merely  nominal :  for  after  Ihe  caplmv  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin  in  1 187,  Hebron  also  reverted  lo  the  Moslems, 


in  thei 


■I  rema^able  ci 


nlhe 


modem  history  of  Hebron, 

Stince  is  the  part  which  the  inhalnlanis  of  tbe  lows  and 
district  took  in  Ihe  rebellion  of  1X34,  and  tbe  heavy  ret- 
ribution which  it  brought  down  upon  them.  They  held 
out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battle  to  Ifanhim  Pasha  near 
Sokmon's  Poob.  They  were  defeated,  but  retired  and 
intrenched  themselves  in  Hebron,  which  Ihnhim  car- 
ried by  storm,  anc 


to  hare  been  abandoned  for  that  by  Gaza ;  yet  the  pil 
grims  sometimes  look  Hebron  in  ttieir  wsy.  or  visited  ii 
from  Gaia.  The  Iravellera  of  thsi  period  dtwribe  ai 
existing  here  an  immenae  charitable  eataUkhusit,  oj 


he^iital,  where  1300  loaveaofbTead,bcadea)dl  and  oth- 
er eoudiments^  were  daily  diatribnled  lo  all  cnnen,  with- 
out distinctlDn  of  aga  or  religion,  at  the  annaal  expecna 
of  20,000  dDcat&  Hebron  cumtinaed  to  he  oocaiioaallf 
visited  by  European  travellera  down  la  tbe  latta  part 
of  tbe  17th  century,  but  fnm  tlut  time  till  tbe  preacot 
century  it  appears  to  have  been  Utile  frequented  by 
them.  The  principal  traveller*  who  have  been  more  ra- 
oently  there  are  Seetien,  Ali  Bey,  Irby  and  Manglea, 
Poujoulat,  Honto,  StepheuB,  Paxlon,  Lonl  Lindaay,  Rua- 
seggCT,  Schubert,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Olin,  De  Sanky, 
Stanley,  etc 

The  lows  of  Helnon  Ilea  low  on  tbe  dflfaDg  ndes  of  a 
narrow  valley  (of  Hamre),  surTounded  1^  rocky  hill& 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  "valley  t^  Eshcol,"  whenc* 
tbe  Jewish  spies  got  Ihe  great  botich  of  grape*  (Kiimb, 
xiii,  28).  [u  sides  are  still  dothed  with  luxuriant  vine- 
yardB,  and  its  grapes  are  considered  the  flneat  in  South- 
em  Palestine^  Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  oibo 
(hiit-trees,  ^ve  rariety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runa 
from  north  lo  south ;  and  the  main  quartn  of  tbe  town, 
surmounted  1^  the  lofty  walls  of  the  veoenUe  Haram, 
lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii,  U :  comp. 
xxiii,19).  The  houaes  are  all  of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat- 
roofed,  each  having  one  or  two  small  cupolas.  The  Itnm 
has  no  walls.  Tbe  streets  are  namiw,  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  yards  in  width :  the  pavement,  where  one 
exists,  is  rough  and  difficult.  The  shops  are  well  fbr- 
nished,  better  indeed  than  those  of  towns  of  the  same 
class  in  Egypt,  and  Ihe  commodities  are  of  a  very  simi- 
tar description.  Tlie  only  display  of  local  manufactnm 
is  the  produce  of  Ihe  glass-woib,  for  which  the  plaes 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  these  parts.  Gate*  are 
placed  not  only  at  the  entranoe  of  the  d^,  bat  in  diA»- 
ent  parts  of  the  interior,  and  are  ckaed  at  night  far  tbe 
better  prcserration  of  order,  as  well  as  to  pnreDt  aon>> 
municalion  between  tbe  different  quarters. 

There  are  nine  moeques  in  Hehnm,  none  of  which 
possess  any  architectural  or  other  intereM,  with  the  ex- 
ct^tion  of  the  manrive  structuie  which  ii  Iniilt  over  the 
tombs  of  ihe  patriarchs.  This  is  esteemed  by  the  Hoa- 
lems one  of  their  holiest  place*,  and  Christians  are  ri^ 
oroosly  excluded  Ihim  it.  The  only  Eunpeana  wl^ 
until  a  late  period,  have  found  their  way  to  the  in 
were  Ali  BeyandGiovanniFinali,  tbe  Italian  ee 
Mr.  Bankes.  The  best  account  of  it  i*  ' 
by  the  Rev,  V.  Uonro,  who  states  that 
which  coveis  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  ar 
patriarchal  tombs,  is  a  square  building,  with  little  exttr- 
naldecoration,atlhe  south  end  of  the  town.  Beiiind  it 
is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows,  beneath 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Esau,  cxduded  ftom  Ihe  jvivilege 
of  lying  among  the  patriarchs.  Ascending  flinn  the 
street,  at  theasnerof  the  mosque,  you  pass  Ibrongh  an 
arched  way  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  wide  plstfonn,  at 
*  '  ' '  *  '  another  short  ascent ;  to  the  left  ii 
vthe 


itofw 


le  left  ai 


_  in,youei 
iue.  The  dimenmons  within  are  about  tbrly  pacta 
by  iwenty-tive.  Immediately  on  tbe  right  of  tbe  Aoot 
is  the  tomb  of  Sarah,  and  beyond  it  that  of  Abtaham, 
hai'ing  a  passage  between  them  into  the  court.  Conv- 
Fpondingwilb  these,  on  ihe  opposite  side  orthemoaqDC, 
are  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  behind  them  ia  a 
recess  fur  prayer,  and  a  pulpit.  Theae  tombs  memble 
small  huts,  with  a  window  on  each  side  and  foldinic- 
doon  in  liimt,  tin  lower  parts  of  which  are  of  wocad, 
and  Ihe  upper  of  iron  or  bronze  ban  plated.  Within 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  Ihe  saicophagna  that 
lies  in  the  cave  below  the  mosque,  which  no  one  ia  al- 
lowed to  enter.  Those  seen  abo>-e  raaembie  eoffina  with 
pyramidal  tops,  and  are  covered  wilh  green  ailk,  lettend 
with  verses  from  ibe  Koran.  The  dooii  of  these  tomba 
are  left  constantly  opoi;  bat  no  one  enten  those  of  the 
women — at  least  men  do  not.  In  the  mosque  ia  a  bald»- 
kin,  supported  by  four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figoiw 
of  black  and  while  marble  inlaid,  aroonda  small  hcde  in 
the  pavement,  through  which  a  chain  paaaa*  from  Um 
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ttf  ef  tba  twnpjr  to  a  Iwnp  eontimullv  bomiag  to  gii 
igla  in  lh«  civt  of  HtchpcUh,  where  the  tetatl  m 
CDfihigi  mt.  At  tbe  upper  eud  of  the  coutt  U  tl 
dM  flma  of  pnyer;  and  on  the  oppoaltc  aide  of  Itte 
■a^oc  tn  nra  Urger  larntKi,  where  rue  dtpnited  the 
bodtH  of  Jacob  and  Leafa"  (Samma't  Samib,  i,  S4S). 
IW  cin  ilieU'  b«  doa  not  deaeribc,  ncK  doe*  it  aj^iau 
IlM  ma  Itotitmt  are  admitted  Co  it;  for  Ali  Bry  (i 
Spaiud  invdliiiK  u  aHcMlaiii)  doea  not  even  mentiuu 
lie  care  bdow  while  dncritnng  the  flhriiws  of  the 
■dqn  J(An  SudenoD  (.\.U  1601)  expreail?  uya 
■M  oaot  might  enter,  bat  that  pennna  might  new  ' 
■  br  at  the  lamp  allowed,  Ibroogh  the  hole  at  the  lofi, 
Madaoi  being  ruiiiished  with  more  tight  fur  the  pur- 
poai  Um  Jew*.  At  an  earUer  period,  however, 
tbi  Holy  t^nd  wa«  in  the  power  of  the  Christuuu,  ac- 
BMwii  nMdcniHl:  aod  Benjamin  of  Tudela  nyt  ' 
ikt  ■Dcif>b4iti  above  ground  were  diown  to  the  gener- 
riitjr  gf  pilgiims  aa  what  they  desired  to  we ;  bul 
litb  Jew  oftieil  an  additional  fee,  "an  inn  door  ia  open- 
ed, whid  datca  ttmn  the  time  of  our  forarathers  who 
iM  in  peace,  and,  with  a  burning  taper  in  hia  handa, 
Ibe  Tiotot  deaccnds  into  a  flnt  eare,  whioh  is  empty, 

a  [Uid.  which  eontaini  rx  sepulchre*,  those  of  Abra- 
kan,  bur,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and 
tdth,  BUB  oppcaile  the  other.  All  these  aepulchre*  bear 
lma^>Uinu,  the  lecien  being  engraved  i  thus,  upon  that 
if  Abraham:  '  This  ia  the  sepulchre  erf' our  (kther  Abn- 
bi^  upim  wbom  be  peace ;'  even  ao  upon  tbit  of  Isaac 
■d  aO  the  otlwr  sepulchres.  A  lamp  bunu  in  the 
Ml  apon  the  aqnilcbtea  amtinually,  both  night  and 
d«7j  and  you  there  aee  tuha  filled  with  the  bon»  ■  *  ' 
meGlsi  for  it  ia  a  coWom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring 
Utberthehottes  and  nlics  of  theii  forefathen,  and  leave 
tboB  there,  unto  thi*  day"  {hinerarj/,  i,  77 ;  ed,  Asher, 
Beriin,  IMOX  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the  cave 
of  Hachpclata  ia  one  of  the  few  local  tiaditiona  in  Pales- 
liae  which  even  Dr.  Rohinaon  lollen  to  pan  without 
ifi^<ite,aad  may  iberefiRv  be  taken  Ibr  granted.  " 
noMti,  an  engineer  to  the  paaha  of  Jeniaaiem, 
lalaly  had  an  opportunity  of  leiautely  examining  the 
b^Uing:  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1863  the  f  ' 
rf  Valei  and  hu  >uit«  were  aOowed  to  viait  the 
Mr,  of  which  a  deacriptian  is  given  in  App.  ii  to  I 
Ttft  l,Kt9rtt  o»  Ikt  Jtvith  Ckurcli,  pi.  i :  "  We  reached 
Ik  Buth^astern  corner  of  the  nuitive  wall  of  incli 
k . .  Up  the  steep  Aight  of  the  exterior  staircase,  gazing 
cbM  at  hand  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  wall,  amply 
jaliFpag  Joaepfaus's  account  of  the  marble-like  appear- 
Btt  of  (he  huge  stonee  which  compose  it,  we  rapidly 
■aucd.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by  its 
■ngiKeat  sboiredtliattbepUtrormortlK  moaque  was 
m  the  uppennoM  dope  of  the  hill,  and  thenfore  above 
tba  level  where,  if  anywheie,  the  saiTed  cave  woo' ' 
had,  a  sharp  turn  at  once  brought  us  within  the  pre- 
tetKandTevealoItousfortheSnttime  the  wall  Ihim 
the  inde.  .  .  .  We  passed  at  onea  Ihioogh  an  open 
aei  into  the  mi»i|ue.  With  i^ard  to  the  building 
Odt  two  points  at  once  became  appaiaot.  First,  it 
"■  cfes  that  it  had  been  originally  ■  Byzantine  church, 
Tamyooe  aoinainted  with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
>  C^cataatinople,  and  with  the  monastic  churches  of 
■ban  Athoa,  this  is  eviilent  from  the  double  nartbex, 
•*  patioo,  and  fmm  the  four  pillan  of  the  nave.  Sec- 
■Ay,  it  was  clear  that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
bHr  period  into  •  moaque.  ...  I  now  pioceed  to  de- 
aiibe  the  twnba  of  the  patriarchs,  premising  always 
ta  thnc  tombs,  like  all  those  in  Musanlman  mcaqun, 
■d,  inteni.  like  most  lomba  in  Christian  churches,  do 
■9*  piUeas  to  be  the  actnal  places  of  sepulture,  but  are 
^"Jy  Bonamenis  or  cenoiaphi  in  honor  of  the  dead 
vbs  he  beaeath.  Each  ia  inclosed  with  a  separate 
et^d  or  shrine,  dosed  with  gates  or  railings  smilar  lo 
Aaat  vhidh  ■urToniKl  or  encloBe  the  special  chapels  or 
■nl  taata  in  Westmiusler  Abbey.     The  Arst  two  of 
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tko,  or  tMrthSK,  before  the  oitrance  into  tlie  actud 
building  of  Ibe  moaqa&  In  the  recess  on  the  right  it 
the  ahiine  of  Abraham,  in  the  recess  on  the  left  that  of 
Sarah,  each  goaided  by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of 
Sanh  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a 
woman.  A  pall  lay  over  iL  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
atler  a  momentaiy  hesitatiaii,  was  thrown  open.  The 
chamber  is  cased  in  nuible.  The  lo-caUed  tomb  con- 
sists of  a  colfin-like  etructuie,  about  «i  feet  high,  built 
up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with  three 
carpels  —  green  embroidered  with  gold.  Within  the 
area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Isaac  and  Hebeksh.  They  are  pUued  under  separate 
chapels,  in  the  walk  of  which  are  windows,  and  of  which 
the  gates  are  grated,  not  with  silver,  but  iron  ban. 
Their  utuation,  planted  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  the 
mosque,  may  indicate  their  Christian  origin.  In  afanoat 
all  Muwulman  sanctuariss,  the  tombs  of  distinguished 
persons  are  placed,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  but 
in  the  eomeis.  To  Rebekah's  tomb  the  same  decwous 
rule  of  the  excluuon  of  male  visilare  naturally  applied 
as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But  on  requesting  to  see  the 
tomb  of  Isaac,  WB  were  entreated  not  to  enter.  .  .  .  The 
chapel,  in  fact,  contains  nothuig  of  interest ;  but  I  men- 
tion this  story  both  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  senti- 
ment which  it  expresses,  and  also  because  it  well  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  feeling  which  has  tended  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  place— an  awe,  amounting  to  terrOT, 
of  the  great  personages  who  lay  beneath,  and  who 


shown  to  their  giavea.  and  revenge  it  accordingly.  The 
shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in  receases,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  Abraham  snd  Sarah,  but  in  a 
separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  mcaqoe. 
...  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no  mentioo 
has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest, 
namely,  the  sacred  cave  itaelf,  in  which  one  at  least  of 
the  patriarchal  Suaily  may  posaiMy  still  repose  intact — 
the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  to  this  object  our  inquiries  throughout  were  duect- 
ed.  One  indication  alone  of  the  cavern  beneath  wa* 
visible.  In  the  interior  uf  the  mosque,  at  the  comer  of 
the  shrine  of  Atmham,  was  a  small  circular  hole,  about 
eight  inches  actoea,  of  which  one  foot  above  the  psve- 
meot  was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of  which  the 
lovrer  pan,  as  far  as  we  could  aee  and  feel,  was  of  the 
living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open  into  a  dark 
space  beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  guardian*  of 
the  mosque  believed  lo  extend  under  the  whole  plat- 
form) can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  audent  cav- 
ern of  Machpelah.  This  was  the  only  qienuie  which 
the  guardians  recognised.  Once,  they  said,  S&OO  year* 
I  servant  of  a  great  king  had  penetrated  thiingh 
other  entrance.  He  descended  in  full  poaseerioii 
of  his  ftcultiea  and  of  remarkable  corpidence ;  he  relutn- 
1  blind,  deal^  withered,  and  crippled.  Since  then  the 
itrance  was  closed,  and  this  aperture  alone  was  left, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  suffering  the  holy  air  of  the  cave 
escape  hilo  the  masque,  and  be  scented  by  the  faith- 
ful; pvtly  for  the  sake  of  allowtng  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at  the  month, 
to  bum  upon  the  sacred  cave.  We  asked  whether  it 
could  not  be  lighted  now.  '  No,'  they  said ;  '  the  sunt 
likes  to  have  a  lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  full  day- 
light.' With  that  giimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and 
the  world  without  must  for  the  present  be  aalisAed. 
Whether  any  other  entrance  is  known  to  Ibe  Mussul- 
mans themselves  most  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  orig- 
insl  entiwKs  to  the  cave  if  it  is  now  to  be  found  at  aO, 
most  probably  be  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hiil,  be- 
tween the  moaqtie  and  the  gallery  containing  the  shtine 
of  Joaeph,  and  entirely  obstructed  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish wbU,  probably  built  across  it  for  this  very  purpose." 
This  aceoont  ia  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  resulls 
of  the  reaeaiches  of  H.  Piemtti.  who  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  7'i>M«,AprilS0, 1862, "The  true  entnoce  to 
'lia  to  be  seen  close  to  the  weetem 
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Win  at  tbe  enclome,  and  near  tlie  north-wnt  conwr :  it 
U  ([lunLed  by  >  very  tliick  iron  railing,  and  I  wu  not 
allowed  lo  go  neu-  iu  I  obaervBd  that  the  HDaulmani 
themtelvea  did  uot  go  veij  ncv  iU  In  Lhe  court  oppo~ 
■iu  the  entrance-gate  or  the  moeque  there  ia  an  open- 
ing, through  which  I  waa  allowed  to  go  dawn  for  thiHt 
afps,  and  I  waa  ahle  to  aacertain  by  nght  and  touch 
that  the  rock  exiau  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to  be  about 
five  feet  tliick.  Fmm  the  abort  obaervalions  I  could 
make  during  ity  brief  docent,  aa  alao  frooi  the  cooaid- 
erationofthe  eaat  wall  of  the  moaque,  and  the  little  in- 
formation 1  extiacteil  fruni  the  chief  santon,  who  Jeal- 
ouily  guards  the  lanctuary,  I  csn^der  that  a  part  of  the 
grotto  exiflU  under  the  moaque,  and  that  the  other  part 
is  under  the  court,  but  at  a  lower  level  than  that  lying 
See  MACHPBt^AIT. 
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by  an  extentire  and  ]aHy  wall,  formed  of  large  atonea, 
Mid  strengthened  by  aquare  butlreaaea.  Tbia  wall  is  the 
gTe*t«at  antiquity  in  Hebron,  and  even  Dr.  Robinaon 
Buppoaes  that  it  may  be  Hibstantially  tbe  aame  which  ii 
mentioned  by  Joaephui  {A  «(.  i,  14 ;  War,  i\;  9,  7),  and 
by  Euaebius  and  Jerome  (Ovmuut.  a.  v.  Arboch),  aa  the 
aepulchre  of  Abraham.  A  common  Hosleoi  tomb  in  tlie 
ueighborhood  of  Hebron  panes  a>  the  tomb  of  Abner. 
He  wa*  certainly  inlened  in  thia  dty  (2  Sam.  iii,  SS); 
and  the  head  of  lahboabeth,  aFler  hia  uaaiBinatian,  waa 
deposited  in  the  eame  •epulchre  (3  6am.  iv.  12);  bat 
there  is  shght  evidence  in  fai-or  of  the  tradition  which 
pcDfeasea  to  point  out  thia  locality  to  the  modem  liavel- 
ler.  Besides  this  venerable  wall,  there  is  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  alamp  of  antiquity  aave  two  reaer- 
voirB  for  rain-water  outside  tbe  town.  One  of  theaa  ii 
Just  without  the  gouthem  gale,  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley. It  ia  a  large  baun  IBS  feet  square,  and  21  feet  8 
inehea  deep.  It  is  built  of  hewn  limestone  of  very  aolid 
workmanship,  and  obviou&ly  of  ancient  date.  The  depth 
of  water  of  course  variea  at  different  timea  of  the  year; 
in  May  it  is  14  fccL  The  descent  is  by  flighla  of  steps 
at  the  four  comen^  by  which  the  water  is  bnjught  up  in 
Teaacla  and  skinh  and  poured  out  into  troughs  for  the 
flocks,  or  carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  Just  at  the 
north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  town  ia  another  and 
smaller  pool,  also  occupying  llie  bed  of  the  valley,  and 
ineaniring  Ho  feet  by  &6,  with  a  depth  of  1B|  feet,  con- 
taining (ill  May)  7  feet  uf.water.  These  cisterns,  which 
are  connected  with  no  perennial  Bprings,  and  which  are 
filled  only  by  (he  rains,  seem  (at  least  in  summer)  to  be 
the  mun  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water,  al- 
though that  of  the  larger  pool  is  neither  clear  nor  clean. 
Aa  these  pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  one  of 
them  is  in  all  likelihood  the  "pool  of  Hebron'  over 
which  Da^-id  hanged  up  the  asaaasina  of  Isbbosbeth  (S 
Sam.  iv,  12). 

The  present  population  of  Hebron  has  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained,  but  is  probably  about  5000.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Moslems,  uf  lierce  and  intolerant  chai^ 
acter.    There  are  no  resident  Christiana.    The  Jews 

countrifA  of  Europe,  wlio  have  emigrated  to  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bones  Uid  near  tbe  sep- 
ulebres  of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have  two 
synagoguGa  and  several  schools.  Aa  usual,  they  have  a- 
quarter  of  the  cily  lo  themsclvHi,  where  the  stieeta  are 
narrow  and  fllthy,  and  the  houses  mean.  In  a  few  in- 
stance*, however,  they  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  white- 

Tbe  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vuieyatds 
and  plantationn  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive-trees,  cover 
the  valleys  aiHlarablegTounds;  while  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are  covered  with  rich  pas- 
tures, which  support  a  great  nomber  of  cattle,  sbeqi, 
and  goats,  constituting  an  important  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry and  wealth  of  Hebron.  The  hill-country  of  Ja- 
dah,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  produc- 
tive, and  under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  large  population.     That  it  ^d  ao 
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onoe  ia  manifest  ftom  the  great  number  and  extent  of 
ruined  tenacea  and  dilapidated  towns.  It  is  at  prescot 
abandoned,  and  cidtivation  ceases  at  ilie  distance  of  two 
miles  north  of  the  town.  Tlie  hills  then  become  cov- 
ered with  prickly  and  other  stunted  trees,  which  furnish 
Bethlehem  and  other  villagea  with  wood.  About  a  mile 
from  tbe  torni,  vp  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  larnesl  oak- 
trees  in  Paleatine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  tlic  midst 
of  the  vineyards.  It  <*  28  feet  in  girth,and  its  branch- 
es cover  a  Space  90  feet  in  diameUr.  This,  say  some, 
is  the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  hia 
tent  1  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  (Fortcr**  Handbook,  p.  G7  aq.}.  See 
OaK. 

2.  The  third  son  at  Kohath  the  Levite,  and  hence 
the  uncle  ofHoaea(Eiiod.vl,  18;  1  Chion.  vi,3,I8i  xv, 
9:  xziii,l!,  19).  EC  ante  17S8.  HisdMcendania  an 
called  HEHiioi<rrB8(Numb.iii,27,etc}. 

3.  A  son  of  Maresbah,  and  apparentlv  grandscn  of 
Caleb  of  Judah  (1  Chmn.  ii,4!,48>.     EC.  poH  I61S. 

4.  (Heb.  EliTOn',  lT"ia5,  proh.  for  11^33,  Abdon,  aa 
many  MSS.  read;  Sept. '^p[jv,yulg..1  bran.)  A  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Asher  (JosIl  xii,  S8);  poA- 
sJbly  the  same  (Keil,  CammmL  iu  loc)  elsewhere  (Josh. 
xxi,  80)  called  Aboon  (q.  v.). 

H«'brOIiite  (Heb.  CA<Araii>',^3-i-ian, Sept.  Xr/]fMiy 
and  Xt/]puvJ.Vu1g./Mn)iRr<e),adesignadon  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hedroh,  the  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  wn 
the  secoTul  Bon  of  Levi,  the  younger  brother  oTAmrain, 
laCherofMoees  and  Aaron  (Enodvi,  18;  Numh.iii,19i 
1  Chron.  \-i,2, 18;  Ksiii,  12).  The  immediate  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Exod.  vi, 
31, 32),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "family"  (iin>ll7>a- 
ckaK)  of  Hebronites  (Numb,  iii,  27 ;  xxvi,  68 ;  1  Chnnk 
xxvi, as, 80,81)  or  Bene-Hehron  <l  Chron.xv,9;  xxiii 
19),  who  are  oRen  mentioned  in  the  enumeraticsis  of  the 
Levites  in  tbe  paaeages  above  cited.  Jertaii  waa  Ifae 
head  of  the  family  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chren.  xxiii, 
IS;  xxviiSI;  xxiv,  28:  in  the  last  of  these  passages 
the  name  of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  liebrew, 
but  has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other  lisW). 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  And  them  settled  at 
Jazer,  iu  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere  named  aa  a  Le- 
vities] dty), "  mighty  men  of  valor"  (b^n  '':a),!700in 
number,  who  were  aupeiirtendents  for  the  king  over  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes  in  regard  lo  all  matters  sacred  and 
secular  (1  Chron.  xxvi,8I,S3).  At  the  same  time  1700 
of  the  family  under  Hashabiab  held  tbe  same  office  on 
the  wc«  of  Jordan  (ver.  SO). 

Heokeweldei.  Johh  Gottueb  Esxesti's,  a  dia- 
tinguisbed  Moravian  miseionoiy  oraunft  the  Indian*  of 
North  America,  bom  at  Bedford,  England,  Mar.  13, 1743, 
when  his  father,  who  had  lied  from  Moravia  for  the 
sake  of  rdigious  liberty,  was  engaged  bi  tbe  aerrice  of 
the  Church.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1764,  youi^t  Hecke- 
welder  came  lo  America  with  his  parents.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  (1762)  he  accompanied  (^ristianyrod- 
erick  Post,  an  Indian  teacher  and  colonial  agent,  to 
the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  in  Ohio,  whero  they  altonpted 
to  eatabli^  a  misidon  among  the  natives,  Thia  entcf^ 
prise  proving  a  failure,  Heckeweldar  labored  fur  nme 
time  as  the  assistant  of  David  Zeisberget,  on  the  Sna- 
quehsnna.  In  the  spring  oT  1771  he  joined  this  illns^ 
trious  evangehst  at  Friedenslodt,  on  the  Beaver  Creek, 
'  '      '  lirieen  years  shared  all  tbe  baid- 
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Ohio  and  Michigan.  See  Zdb- 
BEROER,  David.  In  the  course  of  this  period  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sanh  Ohneberg  (July  4, 1780),  at  Salem. Ofaio, 
which  was  probably  the  Arst  wedding  ever  solemniaal 
in  that  state.  Having  severed  his  cotmection  with  lbs 
missinn  (October,  1786)  on  account  of  his  wife's  recblo 
health,  he  was  appointed  (1788)  agent  of  the  "Sodrtrf 
of  the  United  brethren  for  propagating  the  Go^kL 
among  the  Heathen"  [see  Eitwkui,  Jobk],  and  mada 
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Meo.  In  1792  and  1793  he  wu  twice  appoinud  u- 
•iuat  pace  conuoiirionet  by  the  United  Slata  gov- 
tnaou,  uid  waa  mctive  in  aiding  the  other  comminiDn- 
m  u  tffing  about  a  pacillntinn.  Theae  hamane  eOurU, 
fcwein,  prared  aburtive,  and  the  war  cemtinued,  enil- 
W  >>  ilK  total  defeat  of  ihe  WeMem  tribea.  In  1801 
be  KUled  at  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio,  and  devoted  hinueif 
taUitiliirio  of  his  agency  until  imO,when  he  reaigned. 
Tk  mt  iif  hii  life  he  spent  at  Belhlehem  in  literary  la- 
bin,pDiliinnK  two  works,  namely,  An  Acraunl  of  At 
B^lrj,  Mammrt,  and  Ciulomi  of  Ike  Indian  h'alion* 
rii  «r  imkabiltd  PnaOftnaia  omt  lie  nrigUoriiig 
Sow  (Philailelphia,  ISIS;  iransL  inlu  French  by  Du- 
pnacfu.  Pares  l8Ki  8™) ;  and  A  yiirmlirt  of  Ike  Mit- 
•m^Ht  UmUd  Brrtliret  among  lie  Dtbivan  imdMo- 
kfn  r.f'Mf  (Philadelphia,  1820>.  He  died  January 
>L  IRS.  Uentral  Can  criiicised  hii  writings  iii  the 
Vwli  Atkrr.  Rrrirv,  FoL  xxvi.  See  also  Rondthalei, 
Li/ill/ llfcteBrUer  (Phila,  l(H7,  ISmo).     (£.  ile  H.) 

Haddluc,  EluaH,  D.D^  a  bishop  nl  the  Methodist 
Epiai^  Church,  was  bom  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y^  June 
7,  ITA  Tiaioed  religiously  by  a  (Mous  mother,  he  was 
ceanrlfd  on  the  Vergennca  Circuit,  Vermout,  in  1708, 
alia  IMO  was  licenseil  to  preach.  His  early  labors 
is  lit  Uiueianl  ministry  were  full  of  toil  and  privation, 
bI  be  oAen  met  with  fierce  penecutioni  but  powerful 
rmnlit  fbllowetl  bis  roinistrr,  especially  in  Vemjoiit  and 
Viw  Hnpdkire.     On  Ihe  'iBih  of  June,  1801,  he  was 

tkl^^HBtnltoPlattsburKCircuit;  in  1H02  10 Fletcher; 
is  ini  Id  Ifaidgewater  Circuit,  N'ew  Hamgahire ;  alUr 
■bid  his  work  as  a  preacher  lay  wholly  iu  New  Eng- 
Itad.  Id  1807  be  was  midc  pnwding  elder  of  the  New 
iUapshire  District.  The  country  was  mountainous, 
mrlr  HtilKl,  and  poor;  anil  jtlr.  Holding's  whole  re- 
opls  fat  Ihe  Bnt  year  were  ti  2.S,  bendes  his  travelling 
npfoo.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
liosil  Canfereocc  held  at  Ballimore^  A  plan  for  a 
■Wefsted"  General  Conference  was  discussed  by  Ihis 
Inly,  tad  at  firM  rejeclol ;  a  rupture  seemed  immi- 
•Ba,  bat  a  rHonsideratioii  was  brought  iboul,  largely 
ilBMgh  lleddinK'e  influence,  and  the  plan  was  Hiially 
sblitBl.  In  1809  he  wa  appinnled  (o  the  New  Lon- 
iB  Knrict,  and  in  1810  he  manieiL  In  Ihe  ten 
>aa  before  hi*  ouTTUge  he  in  veiled  8000  milca  a  year, 
la]  pnscbed  twaity  every  ilay.  His  pay  for  this  time 
•nagM  ttS  per  annum.  "  The  circuits  were  large, 
riltn  tei^niring  three  to  five  hundred  miles  to  complele 
•■  nond,  and  thia  round  was  completed  in  from  two  to 
u  Rekt,  during  wluch  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
Bd  s  dm  met  daily;  and  alien  Ihree  sermons  anil 
ibRfdaBHlDbeBiUndeilonlheSabbalb.  Thejour- 
fji,  loo,  were  perfurmeil  ...  on  horaeback,  through 
nogb  and  miiy  ways,  and  through  wjUemeeses  where 
■  nad  B  yet  h»l  been  cast  up.  Riven  and  swam|H 
•"»  Is  be  forded.  Sot  could  Ihe  Journey  l>c  delayed. 
'>>.>B.miul  the  itinerant  press  his  way,  through  Ihe 
^vvUiif:  rains  of  summer,  Ihe  chilling  sleet  of  spring 
'  •aUmn.  and  Ihe  driving  blasts  or  inercing  cold  of 
id  often  amiil  perils,  wearintvi,  hunger,  and  al- 
'  g  the  Bieail  nf  Uli  to  the  loal 
Bd  ptrishlo^  And  then,  when  the  day  of  toil  was  eiid- 
4  ■)  the  creviced  hut  of  Ihe  rmnlier  settler,  the  weary 
■acraat.  among  Ihcne  of  kindred  hearts  and  sympathies, 
^nJ  a  cardial  though  humblp  plsiT  of  repose."  .... 
'It  twenty-four  years  before  bis  ileclion  tfl  the  epis- 
^•cy  h«  rweived  his  annual  appointoimta  at  Confer' 
■«.  ud  pnnecnted  the  duties  assigned  him  on  circuits. 
^  Katiou,  and  pRsding  elders'  districts.  The  Helds 
'Us  labor  lay.  after  the  tint  few  jrears,  wholly  in  the 
^tn-EafriandRtates*.  and  when  Ihe  New-England  Con- 
^rmee  vis  s^aiaied  (rom  New  York,  he  be^me  iden- 
iIAbI  wak  that  work.    Iu  the  inlndaction  and  eatab- 
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lishment  of  Methodism  in  New  England— itadf  one  of 
the  most  romantic,  as  it  is  perhaps  Ihe  best  recorded 
portion  of  Methodist  history— he  was  an  active  and  moat 
eSldent  agent,  anil  in  iu  stirring  scenes  and  forhini  but 
heroic  labors  he  spent  the  iiower  of  his  manhood;  and 
upon  it,  no  doubt,  he  lelV  (be  imprres  of  his  own  great 
spirit,  which  remaira  his  noblest  and  most  enduring 
monumenL"  Flam  1808  to  1824  he  was  a  delegate  to 
every  General  Conference,  and  was  alwavs  eminent  in 
influence  and  power  at  the  sessions  of  ihat  body.  In 
the  "  Presiding  Eliler  Qaestion"  at  the  Conferences  of 
1840  aiul  1824,  he  stood  with  those  who  favored  ihe 
election  of  presiding  elders  by  Ihe  Conference* ;  but  his 
leal  in  Ihe  cause  never  degenerated  into  lashness,  or  be- 
came liable  to  Ihe  charge  of  disloyally.  En  1824  be  was 
elected  lusbop.  He  accepted  Ihe  office  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  tilled  it  with  the  moet  distinguished  ability 
and  acceptance  for  S6  years.  "Inlhecxerciseoflheepis- 
copal  functions  he  developed  rare  qualiiicstions  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  especially  as  an  expounder  of  ecclea- 
KBllcal  law.  The  soundness  of  his  1  iews  upon  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  wss  hi  fully  and  so 
nniversUly  cnnceiled,  that  in  Ihe  entl  he  became  almoat 
an  oracle  in  these  respects,  and  his  opinions  aie  regarded 
with  profound  veneration.  As  a  theologian  and  divine, 
his  views  were  comprehensive,  logical,  and  well  matured. 
Not  (Hily  had  they  been  elaborated  with  great  caie,  but 

were  not  only  clearly  defined  in  the  original  analysis, 
bill  distinct  e^-cn  in  the  miiiutin  of  their  detaiL  His 
discourses  were  after  the  same  pattern — an  example  of 
ucatneaa,  order,  perspicuity,  and  completeness.  From 
the  year  1S44,  age  and  increasing  inflrmities  compelled 
him  to  seek  relief  from  Ihe  heavy  bunten  of  lalnt  he 
bad  previously  preformed,  and  his  visits  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  became  less  frequent.  Yet  his  labora  and 
responeilolilies  were  still  I'ery  great.     He  was  almost 

part  of  the  United  States  for  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
Inr  information  upon  poinu  of  ecclesiastical  law  ami  in  the 
administration  of  discipline."  In  ISM  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  disease,  liut  he  partially  recovered,  and 
lingered,  after  sulTering  severely,  until  the  9ih  of  April, 
185'^,  when  he  died  in  peace  and  triumph  at  his  home  in 
Poiighkecpsie.  His  intellect  snff'ereil  neither  wcaknesa 
nor  obscuralion  to  the  last.  *^  About  ihiee  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  change  took  place  betokening  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  Early  in  Ihe  morning  his  snlTerings 
were  great ;  bis  extremities  were  cold,  and  his  death  ag- 
ony was  upon  him ;  but  his  intellectnal  powers — con- 
sciousness, perception,  memory,  reason,  were  iinaflected. 
Sevcrsl  Christian  fKends  wi(ncssc<l  his  dying  struggles, 
and  the  glorious  triumph  of  his  abiding  failh.  Ttit  Rev. 
H.  Richardson  came  in,  and  inquired  whether  his  pioa- 
pect  was  clear;  he  replied  with  j^at  emphasis,  >0h 
yes,  grt,  YES  I  I  have  been  wonderfully  sustained  of 
late,  beyond  Ihe  usual  degree.'  After  a  pause,  he  add- 
ed, '  /  [mtf  B  Oiriil,  and  Ae  don  not  iliuippoiat  me.  I 
/erf  Abb./bijoj  A™,  aad/iKit/ortmni  (0  an  inhrrit~ 
ima  tn  jIh  Inngihm.—  A  full  account  of  the  labors  of 
this  great  and  good  man  will  be  found  in  the  Lifi  and 
Tiaiet  oflU  Rer.  E.  llrddiag,  D.P.,  by  D. W.  Clark,  D.D. 
(New  York,  1866,  8vo;  reviewed  by  Dr.  Curry  in  tlie 
MHkodiU  (^artrrlf,  Oct.  1S5S) ;  see'  also  iSteven^  Itu- 
lor^  ofVif  lUftkodul  Kpitropal  Chureh;  Sprsgue,  A«- 
nali,  vii,  8M ;  A'or*A  A  mtriean  R-nev,  Ixxxii,  a49. 

Hedse,  ihe  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  (besides  deriva- 
tives fiom  TI9D  or  TI^D,  rendered  as  a  rrrb),  1,  nf  Ihree 
Rorils  from  the  same  root  (^^E),  which,  as  well  as  their 
Greek  equivalent  (fpaypii),  denote*  Mmply  that  which 
surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  It  l>e  n  slnne  wall  (ini, 
Se'der,Prov.xxiv,ai ;  Eiek.  xlii,10)  or  a  fence  of  other 
materials^  "yil,  gadtr',  and  ri'^^1,  ffrderoh',  are  used 
of  the  hedge  ofa  vineyard  (Numb,  xxii,  24 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
40!  I  Chron.  ir,23|;  and  the  latter  is  emidoyed  to  de- 
scribe the  wide  walla  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thoin,  whldi 
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wrvod  *s  a  shelter  for  sbcop  in  winter  ami  » 
(Numb  KKxiJ,  lU).  The  stone  iraik  which  au 
the  sheeproliLs  uf  modem  Palstine  am  ftequenLl)- 
Cd  with  shaip  thoma  (Thomion,  Land  and  Bout, 
■  auum  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  ((M 
xiv,  10),  when  a  kind  of  prickly  peai  (axipiof)  v 
oaed  fur  that  purpoae,  aa  well  as  Cor  the  fences  of  cor 
fields  at  a  later  pericid  (Arisl.  AM  356).  In  order 
proleet  the  vineyards  from  the  rmvages  of  wild  beasu 
(PsB-lxxx,  12),  it  was  costomarv  to  suimunit  them 
a  wall  of  loose  swim  or  muil  (Matt,  xxi,  33;  Mark  xii, 
1),  which  was  a  favorite  hauntof  BtTpenls(Ercles.x,8), 
and  a  retreat  for  locosts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iu,  17). 
Such  walls  ate  described  by  Maandrell  as  sunoanding 
the  gardens  oT  Daoiascus.  "They  are  built  uF  great 
piecea  of  earth,  made  in  the  fashion  of  brick  and  hard- 
med  in  the  sun.  In  their  dimenaiuns  they  aie  each 
two  yards  long  and  somewhat  more  than  one  bioad,  and 
half  a  yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  u|>on 
another,  make  a  chaap.  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
country,  a  durable  waU"  (fiirlg  Tracfli  ia  Pal.  p.  487). 
A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  ia  cleariy  distinguished  in 
Isa.  V,  6  from  the  tangled  hedge,  i,  nSflijO,  mauioA' 
(n34D'3,Mic.vii,4>,whichw:'j  planted  as  an  addition- 
al safeguaid  to  the  vineyard  (comp.  Ecclua.  xxviii,  24), 
aiul  waa  composed  of  the  thomy  shrubs  with  which 
Palestine  abounds.  The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cac- 
tus, s»  frequently  emptoyeil  for  this  purpose  in  the  East 

troduction.    The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled 
hedge  uf  thnrn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful 
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E  recognised  (Prov.  xv,  19;  comp.  Hos,  ii,  6).  The 
narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vineyarib  and 
gaideiu, "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a  fence  on  that 
nde"  (Numb.  xxii.  34),  an  dislinguished  from  the 
"  highways,"  or  more  frequented  tracks,  in  Luke  xiv,  S3 
(tlackett,IUu1ra.o/Scriplun,fi.ie»;  Trench,  On  rAe 
PuraUet,  p.  193).— .Smith,  a  v. 

Hedge,  LevL  LL.U.,  a  professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  bom  in  1777  at  Hardwick,  Uasa.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1792.  "  His  whole  life, 
from  his  childhood,  may  be  said  to  ha^-e  been  connected 
with  the  University.  In  1795  be  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  subsequently  received  the  appointment  of  pennii- 

logic  and  metaphysics ;  and  in  1827  he  was  Itansferred 
to  the  Alfurd  piofesKrahip  of  natural  reli|;ion,  moial 
philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  In  1830  he  was  compcllei) 
bv  an  attack  of  paialyais  to  resign  his  position.  He 
died  Jan.  3,  1844.  He  is  remembeied  by  many  pupils 
as  a  faithful  instmctor  and  kind  friend."  He  published 
a"  System  of  Ii)gic'' (1818,  IBmo), which passetl  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  F.  IL  Hedge,  an  eminent  Uni- 
tarian minister.— CAriBian  Kramiaa;  xxxvi,  299, 

HadlO,  Qaspar  or  CASPAtt,  one  of  the  early  Ger- 
man Refbrmen,  was  bom  at  Ettlingen,  Baden,  in  1494. 
He  studied  tlieolngy  at  Freiburg  and  Basle,  where  in 
1G19  he  nutaini^  in  presence  oTCapito,  the  theses  af- 
terwards printed  under  the  title  Condationa  ex  Eboo- 
gdica  Seriplura  «  eeltri  alriuique  lingua  Ihiologia  mu- 
tuatat  diip,  Ciapar  Hedio  (I&19,  fol.).  They  are  34  in 
number,  treating  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  predesti- 
nation, and  evince  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  Rcf- 
ormition.  In  1520  he  began  la  correspond  with  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle;  in  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
Uent£  on  the  recommendation  of  Capito,  and  was  made 
court  preacher  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop.  He  resign- 
ed his  offices  in  1523,  and  retired  to  Strasburg.  The 
chapter  of  that  city  offered  him  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dra], but  the  bishop  refused  to  conHm  the  offer  until 
Hedio  hod  promised  to  confine  himself  to  preaching  the 
Word  of  (iod.  His  preaching  was  very  popular,  because 
it  was  simple  and  BiblicaL  He  wa«  naturally  timid, 
and  incapable  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  religious 
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movement  then  going  on ;  but  his  seivicca  as  ooa^lntor 
tti  Ducer  and  Capito  in  consolidating  the  Reformation  in 
StiBSbuig  wa«  very  great.  In  1561  he  was  sent,  with 
Leoglin  and  Soll.to  confer  with  the  German  Iheolnnians 
on  the  subject  of  the  Caiifesuou  of  Faith.  He  died  at 
StrasbargOct.l7,l&&2.  Among  his  writings  are  C4m(- 
ioon  Gtrmanicufa,  oder  Backr.  alter  aUen  chriMti.  KinJt^ 
bU  ou/m  Jakr  1545  (Stiasb.  1530,  S  vols.  fuL)  -.—Smanff' 
di  MaHt  CommeMarii  in  Kfiiagflia  el  Jipittoliu,  which 
he  translated  himself  into  German  '.—Chromaxt  atiatii 
Urtpergauu  corrtcturH,  rt  Paralipomemi  addita  ab  lomo 
12S0  adaKK.  1587,  Inuulaied  also  into  German  by  him- 
self ;—S«(««m  Ph.  MtkHteklkomi,  Marl.  Biutri,  Gatp. 
HaSofiiM  el  ationm  de  pact  Eeehna,  atm.  15»  (1607, 
Hvo).  Helchior  Adam  considers  him  also  as  the  tran*- 
lator  of  the  histories  of  Eusebiua,  Hegenppus,  and  Jose- 
phus,  and  other  works.  Sec  Melchior  Adam,  I'ilie  Ger- 
Buaurvm  Phibaopkoram  (Heidelberg,  IS1G-IH!»,4  vija, 
8vo),i,116;  Haag,ta  Pnam  Prolalaate;  Hocfer,  A'o«p. 
fl»W.t;««njfr,xxiu,718.    {J.N.P.) 

HscUobiK  or  Hadjia.    See  Hkoiba. 

HednOBmoii.    See  Mixr. 

Hedwls,  St.,  was  the  daughter  of  Agnes  and  Ber- 
Ihold,  dnke  c^  Cuintbia.  She  married  HcTiry,  duke  of 
Poland  and  Kleda.  by  whom  she  had  three  sous  and 
three  daughters.  They  afterwards  made  a  vow  of  chaa' 
tity,  Henry  becoming  priest  and  subsequently  bishop, 
while  Hedwig  entered  a  Ciaterdun  convent  neat  Treb- 
nitz,  without,  however,  taking  the  veiL  She  died  there 
October  15, 1243,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  She 
was  canonized  by  ]«pe  Clement  IV  in  1267  (or  1288). 
She  is  commemorated  on  the  I7th  of  October.  See  Ar- 
naud  d'Andilly,  Vir  da  SaaUi  Uluilrei ;  Hoefer,  iVoBV. 
Oiag.  Giairalt,  xxiii,  '28. 

Haerbrand,  Jikob,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  waa 
bomatGiengen  .lug.  12, 1521.  After  studying  at  Ulm 
and  Wittenberg,  he  was  ordained  at  Tubingen,  frotn 
whence  he  was  banished  for  objecting  to  the  Interim; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  made  pastor  of  Herreo- 
bug.  In  1561,  duke  Christopher  sent  him  as  one  of  the 
theological  delegates  to  t)ie  Council  of  Trent.  Charles, 
prince  of  Baden,  employed  him  in  reforming  the  churclv- 
es  inbiadominioaB,and  in  1560  he  was  chosen  profeasor 
of  di\-iiuty  at  TuMngcn,  where  he  died  May  22, 160a 
Ofhis  works,  which  are  unmerous  both  in  German  and 
Lsliii,  the  prindpal  is  Compnidiiiin  Theologia  (Tulun- 
gen,  1578,  foL,  olten  reprinted),  a  work  which  long  held 
its  place  as  a  text-book.  The  negotiations  between  the 
Tubingen  theologisns  of  that  time  and  the  patriarch  of 
atantinople  caused  this  compeiid  to  be  Itanslaled 
Greek  (by  M.  Cnuiu»).  and  to  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Givek  Iraslaiian  was  published,  together 
with  th^  original,  at  Wittenberg  in  1782.  His  oppo- 
nents used  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  polemical  zeal, 
Ilollbtand  ("  hell-fire").  See  Melchior  Adam,  Vil.  The- 
ologorum,i,m f  Hoc*,£ce;.fliasrapAy,voL v.;  Heraog, 
Iteal-EtKsaop.  v,  627. 

HeeimBim,  Joiiasn,  a  Sileeian  Protestant  psstur 
and  hymn  writer,  was  botn  at  Raulen,  Silesia,  Oct.  11, 
1585.  At  school  he  displayed  early  talent.  In  1611  he 
became  pastor  at  KbbeiL  During  the  Thirty  Yeais* 
War  Silesia  was  the  seat  of  war  and  phjnder,  and  HeeF- 
maon  waa  often  obliged  to  conceal  himself  to  save  hia 
life.  He  gave  up  his  pastoral  charge  at  Kbben  in  1638, 
and  died  Feb.  17, 1G47.  In  the  height  of  hia  trouhlea 
inI630,hepublishcdBvolumeofhymnBunder  the  title 
Dfpoli  Maiica  ConUt,  and  his  productions  anerwarda 
were  very  numerous.  Heenuann's  hymns  are  "distin- 
guished by  great  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  by  an 
se  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  humilit.v,  whik  in 
they  are  sweet  and  muucaL"  Many  of  them  are 
Btill  in  use  in  Germany,  and  some  have  been  translated 
'oto  English.  T>™  of  them— "A  Song  of  Tears"  and 
A  Song  of  Comfort"  — together  with  several  hymoa 
rritten  during  his  last  iUnees,  are  given  in  IVinkwurth, 
Chriitian  Siagen  of  Germany,  p.  197  sq,.  with  a  sketch 


J  tilt  sit  eT  Haemum.  Olhen  an  gircn  in  UiM 
Tinkworlh.  Lfru  Grrmaniea,  Hid  id  ScbilT,  CiriMt  in 
St^  (N.  Vork,  1869).  A  aelcctton  from  hit  hymiu,  in 
(imnvi.  may  be  foiiDd  in  WackenitKeli  llamunalt 
fHtOckt  Lifdrr  (Suit  Cgwdt.  1856).  Uf  hia  other  vrorlu 
«  nHotim  llrplalogia  Ckruti  (on  the  nrven  wonli  on 
ibccT»),Br«lni,iei9l  ne«  edit. Beriin,  1860. 

Ba'Bai  (Htb,  Htgag',  -jrr,  perh.  runm*,  E«b.  ii,  8, 
IS:  !«pL  rui.Tulg.  t:gau)  or  Se'gt  <tteb.  id.  lUn, 
^M,  CMh.  ii,  3;  Sept.  ODiita,TulK.  A>ih},  the  eunuch 
hafing  chu^  uf  Lhe  hvem  of  Xerxen,  and  the  prepa^ 
iHiu«  of  the  remales  aoagbt  ■«  concubines  fur  him. 
&C.4T».  Vliaa(iV0r1eri.t.y.)  IhiDlu  he  may  be  the 
MBM  «iih  llfsiiu  (Hyias),  who  is  mentioned  by  Cte- 
mt  l/Vfwtu,  H)  as  preaeat  U  the  check  or  the  Perei«n 
my  at  ThomopyLe. 

Hegel,  GKono  Wiluelm  Pwrdrich,  the  irreiien 
ef  nodem  <i(Ta»D  meuphyaiduuL  The  fuUowing 
■kcuh  uf  hi«  tif«  ia  modifleii  twtun  the  Kapiitk  Cgciopir- 
Ha.  HewubumUSliiUgardtAiiK-n,  1770,  and  wu 
fiiraied  at  the  gynuuvdnm  or  hii  native  city.  From 
17W  to  I7M  be  Kudied  at  Tuhinften,  where  ha  had  for 
fau  ckufr-leUaw  the  illuitrioua  Schelliiif^;  and  where  he 
•ci|iiired  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  hUtury  of  philoao- 
fbi,  bat  >1«  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  natu- 
i^  and  political  ■deoce^  Upon  being  admitted  doctor 
ia  phikaDphT,  he  accepted  an  engagement  a*  private 
our,  ID  which  capacity  he  lived  tiir  eorae  yeara,  fint  in 
SwiUerlaud,  and  aflerwarda  at  Frankrort-oo-thJe-Hain, 
■BCii.  on  the  death  of  hi*  bther  iu  IttOO,  he  was  enaUed, 
by  the  mheiitance  of  a  nuall  paliiDiony,  to  derola  him- 
■ttf  to  the  Mudy  of  philoaophy.  He  accordingly  pio- 
oeded  to  Jena,  where  ScheUing  was  teaching  his  syv 
t»»of-Ab»i)lute  Identity ,"  of  which  Hegel  wae  at  this 
periud  one  of  the  waimest  partisans.  ''  Here  * 
ponl  hii  fint  philoaophical  work,  entitled  Crier  dir 
Dijiraa  dir  fieklt'ieim  tutd  ScktUiag'K-luit  Fkiintopkic 
(On  the  DiSerence  nf  the  Systems  of  Fichte  and  Schel- 

vith  vhjch  Hegel  tbea  advocated  the  views  of  the  lat- 
tn,  eoatained  the  genu  of  that  dissent  which  was  after- 
wscda  expanded  iotn  a  peculiar  theory.  He  waa  alM 
^wciated  with  ScheBJng  in  coiducting  the  Krititdu 
Jtrnrmd  drr  nnlaitpkie  (Critical  Joomal  of  Science) 
ad  among  the  moat  important  of  the  aniclea  contribu- 
ted by  him  ia  that  "On  Faith  ai>d  Science,"  which  con- 
Uina  a  lumiiioiB  review  of  tlie  doctrinca  of  Kant,  Jacobi, 
■■d  nchie,  whoae  aerenl  lyslems  are  reprtaenled  v 
omhiiig  more  than  ao  ouny  forms  of  a  purely  aubjectivt 
phiknpbr.  Id  1806,  when  SchelliDg  went  to  WUn- 
faors,  Hegel  wai  qipointed  ta  supply  his  place  aa  lecui- 
KT.  Now  for  the  tot  time  Hcgel  openly  avowed  hi* 
fMariiifsi  [inn  with  the  lyateni  of  Schelling.  The  dif- 
fmnc*  beiwccn  the  ideal  of  the  master  and  diidple  was 
■ackrd  itUl  more  stioagly  in  the  Pianawmologie  dri 
ttnifcf  (PbanonMnology  of  Mind),  which  waa  published 
■  Basnfaeiit.  whither  Hegel  had  retired  after  the  battle 
■f  Jena.  Tbu  work  he  used  to  call  his  '  To/age  of 
Dimvery,'  aa  indicating  the  reaearcbes  be  had  pasaed 
Ihton^  in  oeder  to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  r ' 
tnnh.  It  ooniaiDB  ao  account  of  the  several  grades 
stf  drrelofiment  thnogh  which  the  'self,'  or  ^egt 
-       '         -  ~  -  '      no«  into  self-con 

active  reason,  from  which 
n,  adf-cogninnt  and  self- 
■aalrsBg.  ontU  at  last,  riung  to  the  notion  of  God,  ii 
—"i*—  itself  in  a  religtoos  form.  The  title  '  Phe- 
PMumology'  points  out  the  limita  of  the  work,  which  L> 
onfiDed  tn  the  pheooowaa  of  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
of  its  imoMdiale  existanc*.  that  ia,  in  experi- 
e  of  mind  up  to  the  point 
!  identity  of  thought  and  sub- 
id  reality,  and  where  the  oppuairion 
e  and-  reality  ccaso.    Hencetbrwaid  mind  de- 
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in  their  subject-matter  or  content^  are  the  ot^eda  tt 
logic,  or  'dialectic.'  Id  1B08  he  was  called  tu  prcode 
over  the  gymntiium  of  NUrnbeig.  In  181j  he  pub- 
lished his  Logic  (Wiittatcha/t  dir  Logik),  which  waa 
designed,  with  the  '  Phenomenolngy,'  to  complete  the 
'hole  body  of  science.     H^^l  employs  the  t«m  logic 


le  abstract  forms  of 


He> 
usually  the  case,  to  the  account  ■ 
thought  and  the  laws  of  connect 
stands  by  it  the  science  of  the  self-sufficient  and  selT- 
detcrmining  idea — the  science  of  truth  and  of  reality. 
From  bis  fundamental  principle  that  thought  and  sub- 
stance are  one  and  identical,  it  followed  that  wbatevei 
is  Due  of  the  former  is  true  also  of  the  latter,  and  coo- 
aequeutly  the  laws  of  logic  become  nntolngical.  From 
thU  point  of  view  Hegel  describeoin  this  work  the  prog- 
ress of  reason ;  how,  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  and  inher- 
ent impulse,  it  pasaea  constantly  onwanis,  until  at  last 
it  returns  into  itself.  The  general  merits  of  this  work 
were  at  once  admitted,  and  the  high  powers  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  which  it  evinced  were  acknowledged 
by  the  offer  of  a  professonhip  at  HeJrtflberK  in  1817. 
His  tint  cuurse  of  lectures  was  altendid  by  a  iiumeroua 
and  distinguished  data,  attracted  by  the  profouudnesa 
and  origioaiily  of  bis  i-iews,  notwilhstandtng  the  great 
obscurity  of  bis  style.  By  the  publication  of  the  £ih3f- 
Uopadir  dtr  phUa*.  Wiuauehtiftm  (EncyclopBdia  of 
Philosophical  Sciences)  in  1817,  his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher was  established,  and  Hegel  viti  incited  by  the 
Pnisaiin  government  to  fill  the  chair  at  Berlin,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  Fichle  in  1814. 
This  work,  being  deugned  as  a  manual  fur  his  claio, 
takes  a  general  view  of  his  whole  n-stem,  and  cxhilula 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his 
views.  Considering  logic  aa  the  base  of  all  ontology, 
and  starting  from  the  idea  in  itself  or  potciilialty,  ha 
considers  it  as  the  easence  and  primary  suhstaiice.  He 
then  examines  thought  aa  at  Itnl  existing  in  itself,  then 

ual,  in  a  purely  subjective  point  of  view;  and  then  ob- 
jectively, in  its  outward  realization  ;  and,  laallr,  as  he 
terms  it,  sbaolutely,  that  is,  as  manifoting  itself  in  art, 
religion,  and  philosophy.  From  1817  until  death  ter- 
minated his  career  there  is  nothing  to  relate  In  the  life 
of  Hegel  beyond  the  constantly  increasing  celebrity  of 
his  lectures  and  the  publication  of  several  works.  He 
successively  published  the  PhUoKphg  of  Juritprudtttct, 
two  new  cdiliona  of  the  Enej/clopiidia,  the  Ant  volume 
of  the  second  edition  ofhis/.(i^,andseverd  articles  in 
the  AkuiU  ofScimlific  Crilirwit,  which  he  had  estab- 
lished as  an  oif^an  uf  his  system,  and  of  its  ipplication 
to  every  branch  of  art  and  adence"  {Hug.  Cgdop.).  Ha 
died  Nov.  14, 1831,  of  cholera. 

Hegel's  influence  upon  the  philoaophy  and  theology 
of  Germany  has  been  very  great.  It  is  impossible,  in 
brief  space,  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
"  The  transcendental  idealism  of  Kant  formed  the  tran- 
sition from  the  rmpiricum  of  the  ISth  century,  and  ef- 
fected, as  it  were,  a  compromise  between  the  ancient 
realism  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  To  the  system  of 
Kant  succeeded  the  pure  and  absolute  idealism  of  Fichte, 
destined  to  be  di^laced  m  ita  turn  by  Schelling's  sys- 
tem nf  absolute  identity  and  intellectual  intuition,  which 
was  itself  to  be  farther  modilied  and  developed  by  the 
dialfdical  mommlim  of  HegeL  Essentially  the  nvntCTus 
of  Hegel  and  Schelling  are  both  founded  on  the  same 
prindplc,  namely,  the  alwolute  ideality  of  thought  and 
being;  for  there  is  evidently  but  little  diffennce  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  Schelling,  which  supposed  that 
the  human  mind  contained  within  it  the  fulness  of  real- 
ity and  truth,  the  consciousnen  of  which  it  may  altsin 

Hegel,  according  to  whom  the  eontrrfe  notvutt  or  the 
reason,  comprises  within  itself  all  verily,  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  science  thereof,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  employ  logical  thought,  or  dialectic  The  diHerenca 
IS  porclf  a  difiereiue  of  Diethod.    For  the  rigonos  for- 
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maliim  of  Blchte,  Schelling  hul  HibNitnlcd  s  urt  «f 
poetical  enthnsiksm,  *nd,  banuhing  from  philuanphy  (be 
■cieotiflc  rarm  ic  had  received  fconi  Wolff,  had  inlio- 
duced  into  it  the  rmpturouB  myfltidam  of  the  mtellectoal 
intuition.  Hegel,  hoirerer,  inaiitiiig  thit  the  Kientillc 
■ygtem  b  Che  otily  roroi  under  which  Cnth  can  exiW, 
le-eitablUhed  the  righca  and  utility  or  method  by  hit 
doclrina  of  the  dialectical  momentum,  or  develofment 
of  the  idea.  Indeed,  with  Hegel  the  method  of  philoa- 
ophy  is  philoaophy  itaelf.  Thia  he  define*  to  be  the 
knowledge  of  lAe  ecoiuftoa  of  tit  concnle.  The  concrete 
ii  the  idea,  which,  as  a  unity,  is  diversely  detennined, 
and  haa  in  itaelf  the  princitJe  of  il«  activity.  The  or- 
igin of  the-tctivity,  the  action  itaelf,  and  the  result  are 
one,  and  constituU  the  concrete.  Its  movement  is  the 
development  by  which  that  which  exiMs  merely  poten- 
tially b  realized.  The  concreU  in  ilaelf,  or  vinually, 
must  become  actual;  iC  ia  simple,  >'et  different.  Thia 
inherent  contradiction  of  the  concrete  b  the  apring  of 

ever,  ultimately  vanbh  into  unity.  Therein  bochmove- 
nnnt,  and  repoae  in  the  movement.  The  difibrence 
■caicely  becomes  apparent  before  it  diiappeais,  where- 
upon there  issues  from  it  a  full  and  concrete  unity.  Of 
thb  be  givea  tlie  following  illuatration:  the  Dower,  not- 
wiliistanding  its  many  qualities,  is  one ;  no  single  qual- 
ity that  belongs  to  it  is  wanting  in  the  smallest  of  its 
luvee,  and  every  portion  of  the  leaf  puMesses  the  aame 
properties  as  the  entire  leaf.  He  then  observes  that 
although  thia  union  of  qualities  in  sensible  objects  is 
readily  admitted,  it  is  deniecl  in  immaterial  ulijecla,  and 
held  to  be  irreconcilable.  Thus  it  b  said  that  man  pas- 
•essea  liberty,  but  that  freedom  and  neceaaty  arc  mu- 
tually opposed ;  that  the  one  excluding  [he  other,  they 
can  never  be  untied  ao  as  to  become  eoncrele.  But,  ac- 
cording lo  Hegel,  the  mind  is  in  reality  concrete,  and 
its  qualities  are  litierty  and  necesHty.  It  is  by  neces- 
sity that  man  is  l^ee,  and  it  i^  only  in  necessity  that  he 
experiences  liberty.  The  objects  of  nature  are,  it  i! 
true,  aubject  exclusively  to  necessity ;  but  liberty  with- 
out neceeiity  is  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  a  purely  formal 
liberty"  {Engluk  Cyclopedia,  a.  v.). 

Htgci  "rejected  the  inlclleclua!  intuition  of  the  phi 
losophy  of  nature,  and  studied  to  make  philosophy  ai 
intelli^ble  science  and  knowledge  by  means  of  dialoc 
lies,    lie  called  plulosophy  the  Science  of  Reason,  be- 
cause it  is  the  idea  and  coniciouBnesa  of  all  tut ' 
necessary  development.    It  is  his  principle  to  include 
all  particular  priociples  in  it.     Now  as  the 
son  identical  with  itself,  and  as,  in  onler  to  be  cognizant 
of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  as,  in  order  to  be  self-exist- 
ing (Jiir  tick  irjut),  it  places  itself  in  opposition  t 
self,  so  as  to  appear  something  else,  without,  howi 
ceasing  lo  be  one  and  the  same  thing :  in  this  case 
losophy  becomes  divided:  I.  Into  logic  considered  as  the 
acience  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  ilself.     i.  Into  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  conMdered  as  the  sciei 
representing  ilself  externally  (reason  thi 
nre).     6.  Its  third  divbion  b  that  of  the  philosopliy  of 
miud,  expressing  the  return  of  the  Idea 
after  having  thrown  itself  without  eitemi 
ic,  according  lo  Hegel,  presents  three  mi 
The  abstractorlntelligibleatomenlum,  which  seizes 
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of  bU.  The  primaiy  denient  of  logic  oonsists  in  th* 
ooenesi  of  the  subjective  and  objective  i  thb  oneneaa  ia 
the  absolute  science  to  which  the  mind  rises  aa  to  ita 
lie  truth,  and  is  found  in  the  trvth,  that  pure  £m 
,  re  eometjiiirm  in  iU({/)  and  thai  pure  ennerpHon 
alont  M  true  Eat.  The  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  haa 
'  lerable  affinity  with  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Iden- 
tity on  thu  point,  but  it  shows  a  clear  departure  from  it 
in  the  method.  With  Hegel,  logic  usurps  the  place  of 
what  bad  been  previously  styled  Metaphysics  and  Cri- 
tique of  pure  Reason.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  moat 
suggestive,  of  Hegel's  works,  hb  Phemnwmtoiis  of  tie 
Mind,  contains  a  history  of  the  progressive  dcveiopmettl 
of  the  consciousness.  Instinctive  or  common  knowledge 
only  regards  the  object,  without  conudcring  ilself.    But 


object 


lefesl 
2.  The  dialecti 
ubts  in  the  annihila- 
of  the  determinations  of  objects. 


as  the  unity  of  the  determinstii 
their  opposition.  Such  b  the  method  which  philosophy 
ought  to  follow,  and  which  is  frequently  styled  by  He- 
gel the  immanent  movement,  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  conception,  hoffic  b  essentially  specula- 
tive philosophy  because  it  cnuMdcrs  the  determinations 
of  thought  in  and  for  itself,  consequenlly  of  coi 
and  pure  thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  Che  conceptions, 
with  the  signiacations  of  the  self-subeisljne  foundation 
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ilself,  and  embncea,  according  to  Hegel, 
three  stages  in  its  progress — consciousness,  self-coD- 
""  first  represents  the  object 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  EffOj  the  second  the  £79 
ilself,  and  the  third  Bccidencs  attaching  lo  the  Ego,  L  e. 
thoughts.  This  phenomenology  constituted  at  InM  a 
sore  of  introduction  to  pure  science,  whereas  later  it 
came  lo  form  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  miud.  Pure 
science  or  logic  is  divided,  tst,  into  the  logic  of  Eue  or 
being  (dot  Stgo)  i  3d,  into  the  Io(pc  of  qualified  nature 
{dot  ITnoi) ;  Bd,  into  lo^c  of  the  concepCion  or  lA  the 
idea.  The  two  first  constitute  the  oljective  logic,  and 
Che  last  division  the  subjective  logic,  containing  the 
substance  of  vulgar  logic.  H^;el  treated  aa  fully  of  the 
philosophy  of  right  and  of  art  as  of  the  metaphyucal 
part  of  hb  system.  According  to  his  view,  the  attatiat 
in  man  is  diought ;  but  thought  b  not  a  general  ab- 
straction, opposed  to  the  particular  nbstimction ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  embraces  the  particular  within  ilself  (Don> 
Crete  generality).  Thought  doe*  not  remain  merely 
internal  and  subjective,  but  it  determinea  and  rendai 
ilself  objective  through  the  medium  of  the  will  (practi- 
cal mind).  To  will  and  to  kiww  are  two  inseparable 
things  I  and  tho  free-will  of  man  cooaists  in  the  faculty 
of  appropriating  and  of  rendering  the  objective  wocU 
his  own,  and  also  in  obeying  the  innate  laws  of  the  uni- 
vorse,  because  he  wills  it.  Hegel  places  the  existenM 
of  right  in  the  fact  that  every  existence  in  getteral  is 
the  existence  of  a  free-wilL  Kight  is  usually  confound- 
ed with  morality,  or  with  duty  pbced  in  opposition  la 
incUnslion.  There  exists,  however,  a  higher  morality 
raised  above  this,  which  Inds  us  act  according  to  truly 
rational  ends,  and  which  ought  to  ooostitute  the  true 
nature  of  man.  We  find  the  objective  developmenl  of 
thb  higher  morality  in  (he  State  and  in  liistory"  (Teit- 
uemann,  Manual  oftkt  Hittory  a/ PliHoiopig,  §  424). 

Hegel's  view  of  the  philosophy  of  n%ion  b  thua 
staled  by  Schwegler;  "All  religions  seek  a  union  of  the 
divine  and  human.  Thb  was  done  in  the  crudest  form 
by  (a.)  the  natural  religions  of  the  Oriental  world.  God 
is.  with  them,  but  a  power  of  nature,  a  subetatioe  of  na- 
ture, in  comparison  with  which  the  finite  and  the  indi- 
vidual disappear  as  nothing.  (6.)  A  higher  idea  of  God 
is  attained  by  the  religions  of  spiritual  individuaUty,  in 
which  the  divine  b  looked  upon  as  subject — as  aji  ex- 
alted subjectivity,  full  of  power  and  wisdom  in  Judainn, 
the  religim  of  sublimity  1  aa  a  drde  of  plastic  divine 
forms  in  the  Grecian  religion,  the  religion  of  beauty;  a* 
an  absolute  end  of  the  Suie  in  Che  Roman  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  understanding  or  of  design,  (c.)  The  re- 
vealed or  Christian  religion  first  establishes  a  poaiive 
reconciliation  between  God  and  the  world  by  beholding 

person  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and  appreliending  God 
as  triune,  L  c.  as  himself,  as  incamale,  uid  as  returning 
from  this  incarnation  10  hitnself.  The  intellectual  coo- 
tent  of  revealed  reli^^n,  or  of  Christianity,  is  thus  the 

same  as  that  of  speculative  philosophy!  the  only  difler- 
being  that  ii   "  ..... 
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history,  while  in  the  other  it  appears  in  the  funD  of 
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ll4  sncrptkBi'  (SchircRln-,  Hitl.  a/ PkUompI^,  bud. 
b;  Stdjc,  N.  V.  IS64,  p.  3M). 

If,  omr,  tSi*r  having  (cquired  a  general  idu  of  He- 
p¥t  [^uk>»|>bic>l  ifyttao,  we  uk  what  nlution  ihat 
•pum  gives  lo  (he  C|U€Mion»  which  most  inlemt  hu- 
■uitf ;  wlui  bt«me«  in  it  of  ajuKand  merciriil  God, 
J  Ibe  individualilr  and  penonalily  of  man,  the  free 
41IU117  and  moralily  of  hia  KtB,  his  hoppv  of  an[>theT 
Bfr.uf  a  farightcT  future,  we  Bhallfind  na  Hatiiifactoiy  ui- 
mtr.  Tbe  aystem  dum>  10  agree  completely  with  true 
ttiwIiaBiiy,  yet  ila  teodendes  nvm  lu  be  pantheistic 
Bd  anti-ChriBlian,  Hegel  hinuelf  coMtantly  anertA 
that  ba  phikiaDpbical  tyUem  ia  in  no  way  contradictory 
tu  ibe  Chradan  religion,  and  only  diiTen  from  il  in  ita 
inn  and  «xpreBuona.  Vet  in  hia  system  the  absolute 
iia,  wluae  evolution  conacituua  both  the  spiritual  and 
ibc  BMetial  world,  beeomea,  in  its  last  davtloftmenl,  (Ac 
nmnrwul  mind,  the  absolute  and  infinite  aubject;  and 
tbia  dvdute  aul^ert  ia  put  in  the  place  of  God,  who 
ihoefm  can  have  no  Hlf-conaciDua  exiatence  except  in 
Anile  and  individual  subjectfl.  And  since  thia  syalem 
has  on  suhstancg  but  the  idea,  no  reality  but  (he  devel- 
it  of  the  idea,  and  ita  absolute  reality  except  * 


nid,itfollDwi 


divid- 


re  but  Meeting  fonna 
Tmal  mind,  which  is  (heir  substance.  What  becomes, 
then,  of  ibe  immoitalily  of  the  soul,  which  presupposes 
B  it  ■!  indrpendenl  aubatantiility,  a  tiue  peisonality, 
an  uadying  iodiriduallty  ?  And  if  the  miiveisal  mind 
be  bM  the  lo^cal  sum  of  Anite  minds,  without  other 
what  it  finds  in  individuals,  it  follows 
m  can  only  be  avoided  by  railing  into  athe- 
un  -.  OCT  personality  can  only  be  saved  at  the  expense 
rfihal  of  God  himself.  Hegel's  moral  system  seems  to 
Asat  beCween  two  extremes,  each  as  dangerous  as  the 
scbtr.  In  cither  case  free  agency  and  morality  appear 
ntnaHy  mdaniiFTed.    niiite  actually  deslraying  aU  dis- 

tifiiuluced  by  oniveraal  motion,  the  single  existing  ic- 
iMlity — dnea  not  Hegel  at  (he  same  time  obliterate  all 
•SninctiDa]  between  good  and  evil,  and  destroy  one  of 
the  SBBrt  pledges  of  a  future  life  'I  If  all  ia  but  evulu- 
tkn.  the  ercdution  of  a  given  content,  then  all  is  virtual- 
ly drtemuned;  and  {reedam.  though  proclaimed  by  the 
Ttn  Mence  of  the  mind,  becomes  ntixssity,  in  finite  be^ 
iaga:  ail  that  they  consider  as  their  own  work,  the  ef- 
brl  tf  tbtiT  faidividual  action,  becomes  really  but  a  part 
tf  iha  anivcrsB]  work,  an  eSM.  of  the  eternal  activity 
sf  the  geoeial  and  abeolate  mind. 

The  eaefKC  of  Hegel's  religious  philosophy  is  found 
in  the  doctrine  that  the  worid.  including  tutnre  and  hu- 
BHitv,  ia  only  the  self-manireslation  of  God.  Such  a 
antem,  prennlcd  irith  the  wonderful  dialectical  skill 
thai  Hegd  poaaeacd,  could  not  fhil  to  exert  a  great  ef- 
fect apoB  the  tbcfdogy  of  his  age;  Soon  after  he  com- 
■acnl  the  publication  ct  Tkt  Jovmot  for  Scimlific 
rnMriBa  (1S1'>,  the  Hegelian  phikenphy  began  to  show 
^  powrr.  This  magazine  was  at  first  exclusively  de- 
nted la  the  extenial  propagation  of  Hegelisnism,  and 
it  aUed  Knatly,  during  Heel's  lifetjme,  to  the  number 
•(  [msdjtea.  Immediately  after  the  destb  of  Hegel 
hisonbodDX  foOowetj  effected  the  puMication  of  all  his 
"Ufa  {G.  W.  F.  Hegel's  Wrrlu,  durrh  Hum  Vrrria  ton 
FrMt,  in  Vfrrrifflrm,  etc,  Beriin,  1R34-45,  It  vols. 
*Ta\  Diapaxra  soon  arose  in  the  Hegelian  school  con- 
nniiag  ibe  IVmn  of  God,  the  Immnnality  of  the  Soul, 
adth*  Pnaosi  of  Christ,  which  temiiiated  in  the  divi- 
<«B  of  the  school  into  two  camps.  Daumer,  Weisse, 
•MadiFl,  Rosenkrana,  Scballer,  and  othen  (called  the 
rijAl  wing),  attempted  l4>  connect  the  thcistic  idea  of 
&id  with  the  onunon  notion  of  the  divinity  contained 

■  ihr  Hcgeliaa  ptalkBophy,  and  to  prove  the  former 
^  (he  latter;  whilst  Hicbelet,  Strauss,  and  others 
ilhcl>/lwiBi;\maintaiiMd  that  the  pantheistic  idea  nf 
fad  wa*  the  only  true  reeult  of  the  Hegelian  principle, 
M  tfRwnted  liod  sa  the  univenal  auhatance  or  the 

■  iiial  wvtti^  which  beoouMS  first  abai^lalf  con- 
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sciousofitself  in  humanity.  Giischel, Heinriehs, Roant. 
krani,  Marheinecke,  and  others,  attempted,  besides,  to 
Justify  the  ecclesiaBtical  idea  of  Christ,  aa  apeciflcally  the 
only  God-man,  on  philosophical  grounds,  whereas  Bau- 
er, Conradi,  Uiclielet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maiulained 
that  the  unity  of  the  divinity  and  of  humanity  was  not 
lerlized  in  one  individual,  bat  in  the  whole  of  bumatt- 
ity,  BO  that  the  latter  in  reality  is  the  God-man.  Fi- 
nally, Strauss  and  Feuerbach  (the  eilremB  Irft)  devel- 
oped Hegelianism  into  fiill-blown  atheism  and  inftdel- 
ity.  "  The  Hegelian  school  pretended  lo  lind  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  objects  of  Chiislian  faith  aitd  the  propod- 
tions  ofChriatian  theology  in  the  dogmas  of  their  sj's- 
tem.  The  latter  were  said  to  be  the  pure  and  final  ran- 
dering  of  that  which  Christianity  presents  in  a  popular 
form.  Thesubetantialcontentsofboth  were  averred  to 
be  identical  The  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and  the  oth- 
er doctrines  of  the  orthwlox  creed  had  now — so  it  was 
claimed— received  a  philosophical  vindication,  and  the 
vulgar  rationalism  which  had  flippantly  impugned  thcae 
high  mysteries  waa  at  length  laid  low.  These  sound- 
ing pretenuons  could  only  mislead  the  undisccming.  A 
philosophy  which  denies  the  distinct  personality  of  God, 
and  consequently  must  regard  prayer  as  an  absurdity, 
can  by  no  legerdemain  be  identified  with  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  ^pearance  of  the  Life  "fCirul  by  Stranss, 
and  the  subsequent  productions  of  Baur  and  hia  acbod, 
through  the  applications  which  they  mode  of  the  He- 
gelian tenets  to  the  New-Testatnent  history  and  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  placed  this  conclusion  beyond  a 
doubt"  (Fisher,  t'tiagt  on  tht  Suprmalural,  p.  587). 

It  ia  not  la  be  understood  that  Hegel's  syattm  is  now 
mitertaUif  held  to  be  pantheistic  or  even  anti-Christian 
in  tendency.  An  onalyns  and  translation  of  Hegel's 
PAetumienologj/,  also  Oaflinei  of  his  Logir,  are  given  in 
the  ,/oiini.o/«p«.Pjlito».  vols.  i,ii,iii  (fit.  Louis,  1H68-9), 
by  the  editor,  W.  T.  Harris,  which  Journal  demands  the 
careful  study  of  all  wbopmfEas  to  judgeof  Hcgelianism. 
The  piHnts  made  in  the  Jeumal  are  also  summed  up  by 
a  writer  in  the  Amtr.  Qbot.  Chuirk  Ririftr,  Oct,  1869, 
who  maintains  not  only  that  Hegel's  system  is  not  pan- 
theistic, but  that  it  is  the  widest  and  deepest  system  of 
thought  yet  olfered  to  mankind,  and  that,  (00,  in  full 
harmony  with  Christianity.  We  cite  from  thia  article 
the  following  passages  ["To  help  UB  to  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  our  reason  is  the  aim  of  Hegel,  and  this  help 
ia  the  ineolimable  gift  he  offers  to  sU  who  will  under- 
Btand  him.  To  him  philosophy  1b  not  philosophy  unless 
it  'ataitda  up  for  all  those  great  religiotts  interests  to 
which  alone  we  virtually  live.'  Every  step  of  his  ay»- 
lem  ia  towards  the  deep  truths  of  the  faith ;  but  these 
tliingsare  not  mere  dogmas  with  Hegelj  they  appear  as 
the  logical  results  of  the  most  logical  of  Bystema"  (Jour- 
nalo/SpecalalicePhiloMplts,i,i5^}.  "  In  the  Christian 
religion,"  says  Hegel,"God  has  revealed  himself, that  is, 
he  has  given  us  to  undeisrand  what  he  is^  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  him  thus  afforded  us  renders  such 
knowledge  a  duty.  God  wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls 
or  empty  heads  for  his  children,  but  those  whose  spirit  is 
>f  itself,  indeed,  poor,  but  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  him, 
and  who  regard  this  kttowledge  as  their  only  valuable 
iion"(.4iwr.  CA.  Are.  Oct,lH69,  p.415).  "They 
;gBrd  God  as  negative  unity,  and  the  rrtsture  not 
as  self-determining,  these  are  panibciata.  Wiih  cuch  a 
m  to  be;  we  should  only  be 
It  man,  bring  a  self-de- 
termining creature,  is  his  own  negative  unity,  and  hence 
■■  imtnortaLty.  'Hecannotbeamerephaseofahigb- 
leing,  for  he  Li  essentially  a  reflection  oflhat.'  We 
made  in  God's  image,  and  in  bim  spiritually  we  see 
ourselves ;  who  does  not  see,  then,  that  the  highest 
Hegel's  philosophy  i>  oi>ly  an  elucidation  cl 
dogma  nf  the  Christian  faith.  God  ia  Ihit 
ideal  unity,  and  each  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  that 
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tbcory;  rorwhciBisthflatUrconaden  pure  Bang  iden- 
tical wich  the  All,  Hegel  tegaxAt  it  aa  eqiiivilent  tu  noti- 
entity  Secondly,  pantheism  hu  •lw«y»  held  fut  to 
thr  fthslTHCCiuiu  uC  the  undenlaiuUng,  and  hence  it  hu 
■Uacked  lil  ('mat  of  Becoming;  but  Hegel'a  invincible 
dialectic  hu  demidished  this  MninH  p«itiun,  uid  led  ua 
Bp  to  the  higher  ground  of  the  lonurete  notion.  Third- 
Ij,  the  ptntheiBlic  view  of  the  Ne|;Jtive  a  abstract. 
<  Being  alnne  a,  and  nnn-being  is  mil.'  Biit  with  He- 
gd  the  ultimate  form  of  the  negative  ia  immanent  con- 
tradiction ;  the  negative  is  not  tjiir  iurl/,  but  out  of  it 
is  eonstiiulel  the  true  poBilive.  (Tbitleada  tA  the\'iew 
ottiie  Universal  as  the  only  teal,  independent  individ- 
ual, the  1  Am  that  I  Am.)  Fourthly,  the  true  panthe- 
ists hclJ  Distinction  to  be  impossible,  while  the  theory 
of  the  miierialiatic  pantheiata  ou  Atomisni,  the  ab- 
•tiact  and  separate  validity  of  Identity  and  Diatinctlon ; 
but  Hegel  leavn  both  theories  far  behind  him  when  he 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  subject,  and  ar- 
rive* at  }<elf-determinattou  aa  the  origin  and  principle 
of  all  distinctbn  whatever.  (This,  again,  leada  to  the 
aeir-determlnation  of  the  Absolute— ^e  spirituality  of 
Oo<L)  Fifthly,  the  unity  of  pantheism  is  ■  '  negative 
unity,'  which  annuls  the  independence  of  multiple  {ac- 
tors 1  but  with  Hegel  the  true  unit^,  the  unity  of  the 
Absolute,  is  purely  afBrmative,  lubaisting  through  the 
Tery  independence  of  its  memben.  (And  here  we  reach 
a  development  of  the  great  Chnilian  idea  of  the  Trin- 
Iqt.)  Here  is  not  pantheism  taking  ■  new  dieas,  hut 
pantheism  receiving  a  flat  contradiction  upon  ila  cardi- 
nal  principles"  (ibid,  p.  403-4). 

Literalurr^-¥oT  an  able  aitide  on  Hegel's  phikfl»- 
phy,  and  its  influence  on  religion  and  theology  in  Ger- 
many, see  Ubid,  in  Heizog,  Utal-ErKgUopHdir,  v,  SS9- 
646.  See  also,  besides  the  works  died  above,  Kahnia, 
llhlory  of  German  PntrMmlum,  p.  196,  244;  Sunte^ 
ilutory  of  Salioaaliam,  chap,  xiii,  xviii;  Schaff,  Apoi~ 
toJiVCAurcA.^^;  Frinatoa  RtciaD,Ocl.  1848,  art.  iv; 
MorolJ,  Halors  of  Modem  Phiiotophg,  chap.  v.  j  bib- 
liolhera  Sttcra,  viii,  &03 ;  Vera,  Inlroductian  a  la  PkUo- 
sopAwJiffr^i (Paris, IBo.'i);  aii.vm,Hfgd«ndKiiitZeit 
(Berlin,  1868);  ChalybieuB,  llitlorg  n/ Pkilotophs from 
Kant  to  llrgd;  Sibree,  translation  of  Hegel's  PMihtop^ 
Hf  Hitlorn  (London,  Bohn) ;  Sloman  and  WaUon,  trans- 
lation of  Hegel's  Sub/rcdBt  Logic  (Lond.  18fi6) ;  Lewea, 
IliMorgofFkUoiophs  (4th  edit.  Lond.  1871, 2  voU.  Svo), 
ii,5Sll  sq.;  Siirling./>>crri  n///(jrrj;  giving  a  Iranslatioa 
of  portions  of  )lc);eVs //i^  (London,  I8C5, 2  vols.  8vn) ; 
Baiaset,  Modem  Panlheitm,  ii,  1 1  sq. ;  Rosencranz,  ller/^ 
all  deutider  fi'aUraliiiUoioph  (Lcipr.  1S70). 

Hegealppna,  one  of  the  esilieat  writen  on  Church 
Hlstoiy  (between  A.D.  150  and  ISO),  was  originally  a 
Jew,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  came  lo  Rome 
■bout  A.D.  168,  where  he  died,  according  to  the  Alexai> 
drine  Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  A.D. 
180.  He  wrote  B  collection  ofl'irofii'^/inrn,  or  Mrnio- 
riaU  of  Oe  Jlinarg  of  Ut  CAurcA,  in  five  books,  from 
the  birth  of  our  Lonl  to  the  time  of  Elentherus,  bishop 
of  Kome,  who  succeeded  Anieetua  in  A.D.  170.  This 
work  is  all  liat  except  a  few  fragments  prwerved  by 
EuseUuB,  and  one  in  the  BiHialheca  of  Fhoilus.  Sev- 
eral ejttracts  may  be  found  tranaUtcd  by  Lardner(Cr«(- 
ibails,vo[.ii).  All  that  remains  of  Hegetdppus  is  given 
by  Houth  {Rrliquia  Sacra,  3d  edit,  i,  205  sq.),  and  also 
by  Grabe  (Spialtgiam,  ii,203  sq.)  and  by  Galland  {BibL 
Pair,  ii,  69).  "  The  reports  of  Hegesippos  on  the  char- 
acter and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Just,  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem,  the  rise  of  hereaes,  the  episcopal  succession, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  Cor- 
inth and  Kome,  as  embodied  in  the  history  of  Eusebius. 
command  attention  for  their  antiquity;  but,  as  they 
atuw  that  his  object  was  apologetic  and  polemical  rath- 
er than  historic^  and  as  they  bear  a  somewhat  Juds- 
izing  (though  by  no  means  Ktrioniatjc)  coloring,  they 
niust  be  received  with  critical  attention"  (SchalT,  Church 
UiiMrg,  vid.  i,  §  I23>    The  Sodnians  of  the  17th  cen- 
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former,  and  Uomer,  in  bis  Ukre  v.  d.  l-trm  Ckritii,  i, 
219  (Edinburgh  trans,  i,  189  Bq.),haa  refuted  the  Utta. 
"  The  evidence  tends  to  |Hove  that  he  was  not  even  ■ 
Hebrew  Christian  in  the  sense  of  observing  the  law,  and 
there  is  the  moat  complete  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  observance  of  Uw  law  as  eaential  to  sslvaliua. 
With  the  destruction  of  this  premise,  the  keystone  of 
the  two  theorif*  of  the  eariy  Unitarian*  and  of  Bsur 
is  utterly  destroyed.  The  Unitarians  maintained  that 
Hegesippus  was  an  Elnonite  or  Nazaicne,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  whole  Church  was  in  his  day  EbitmiUc, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  few  Flaloniiiag  wriuis,  who 
Ibrmed  a  miserable  exception  to  the  mass,  have  beoi  the 
only  writen  that  a  subaec|uent  ooirapt  age  baa  preserved 
lo  ua.  Baur  finds  in  H^erippua  a  most  deucmined  an- 
tagonist of  Paul,  and  hi*  lestimuny  i*  appealed  to  ■* 
proof  Uiat  the  Petrine  tiution  had  gained  the  predoroi* 
nance  not  only  in  the  chuichea  of  tlie  East,  but  erea  in 
those  of  the  West.  Both  theories  run  directly  contrary 
to  die  repeated  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and  to  all  the 
mfonnation  which  we  hare  in  r^ard  to  the  Western 
churches,  and  they  both  fall  \o  piece*  nnkaa  it  be  proved 
that  Hegesippus  iosisted  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  essential  lo  salvation"  (Donaldson,  Jiutory  <ff 
Chrinian  LiteraOirf,  iii,  188  sq.).  See  also  OmiVb,  8uo 
cMiion  ofSatTtd  Literalart;  Neander,  Church  IliMorf, 
i,  675,  676;  Lardner,  Woria,  vol  ii;  Cave,  nitt.  Lit  i, 
365;  Fabriciua,  BM.  Grxrca,  \-ii,  156;  Dupin,  EccUt. 
WrUtn,  cant,  ii ;  Illgen,  Zeiltdtrift,  1865,  pU  iii. 

He^TB.  an  Arable  word  signifying  jfijAl  {llfjraX 
now  uMil  to  designate  ihe  epoch  from  which  the  Mo- 
haiameilans  compute  time.  The  flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Uecca  lo  Medina  is  fixed  by  the  MofaammKlans  on 
July  15,  A.D.  622.  The  process  of  converting  the  years 
of  the  Hegira  into  the  data  after  the  birth  of  Chnst  \t 
as  Ibllowa.  Divide  the  given  number  by  thirty  (the 
quotient  expresses  the  intercalary  cydes  elapsed  siuoe 
the  Hegira,  the  remainder  represents  the  number  of 
yean  elapsed  in  the  current  intercalary  cycle) ;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  10,331  (Ihe  number  of  days  coiitaiued 
In  an  intercalary  eyde),  adding  lo  Ihe  product  the  sum 
of  the  days  contained  in  the  elapsed  years  of  the  current 
cycle,  the  days  of  the  elapsed  currait  months  of  the 
current  year  up  to  the  time  of  reckoning,  and  to  the  re- 
sult add  again  227,015  (the  number  of  days  elapsed  be- 
tween Jan.  1  of  the  year  1,  and  July  15.  622,  the  daM 
of  the  H^ra).  The  sum  of  da.vs  thus  obtained  is  most 
readily  convrated  into  Julian  years  by  dividing  it  bjr 
1461  (the  number  ofdsysin  a  Julian  intercalary  peiio^ 
then  multiplying  the  quotient  by  four,  and  adding  to  the 
product  the  number  of  whole  years  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing 
this  remainder  by  SCs.  The  number  of  days  sliU  re- 
maining shows  the  day  of  liie  month  in  the  current  Ju- 
lian year.  Or  else  the  following  proportion  may  be 
made  use  of  (T  representing  any  dale  in  the  Turkish 
calendar,  and  C  the  corresponding  date  in  the  Julian  eal- 
endarl ;  C =0,970203  T -f- 621.567785,  and  T  =  1 .030712  C 
—64,65745.  If  the  date  is  subsequp.nt  lo  the  titegorian 
reform  in  the  calendar,  which  can  uidy  be  the  case  tat 
modem  time^  then  the  Turkish  date  must  first  be  ooo- 
verted  into  the  Julian,  which  is  Ihen  altered  to  the  Gre- 
gorian by  adding  ten  days  la  it  for  the  praiod  uiterHliiig 
fromOcLB,  ISB2,  to  the  end  of  February,  1700;  eleven 
days  alter  the  latter  until  the  end  of  Februaiy,  1800,  and 
twelve  days  for  aU  subsequent  dates.  In  making  thia 
reducUon,  the  difference  between  the  time  at  which  tha 
day  begins  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Christian  calen- 
dar must  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  the  tinw 
of  day  of  the  event  calculated  is  known,  aa  it  may  make 
a  di^rence  in  the  dale  of  one  day  more  or  leas.  Tite 
Turkish  year  begins  at  the  end  of  July.  The  year  ISfiA 
A.G  is  in  their  calendar  1275-76.     A  simpler  mode  t-f 
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w±Ktif,  bat  not  ttneOf  aeconU,  i>  u  foUoira :  The 
IkbaauDedBn  year=a  liuur  ycirurSM  diya,  uid  Iheie- 
Ibr  33  UohamiiifldAn  yrmiK  —  S2  Chrutun.  To  reduce 
j^R  uf  ihe  Hegin,  therefore,  to  je*n  of  [be  Christiin 
HO,  Aihcnct  OIK  frum  every  tbirtv-three  years,  and  add 
(U.  Thii*A.D.  1881  =  1277  of' the  HcginL  —  Pierer, 
Vtietrtal  LexHan,  viit,  721. 

Heeina,  Ai^xindcu  (the  ninw,  •ccording  to  mme 
■cmonUk  being  LaUniicd  fioin  the  name  of  hia  oalive 
tiDiigT,  Heck),  s  German  human iit  of  the  15th  century, 
>s  Um  wiihin  the  diocese  of  HUnMer  about  1433  or 
\*ai  (the  exact  date  ia  ondetermined),  and  died  at  De- 
fntet,  HoUand,  in  the  laller  part  of  IVM.  He  daiios 
BiticT  here  bccauae  of  hia  inHuence  in  reviving  cluneal 
kvning,  e^iecially  by  meuu  of  the  celebnted  college 
sturh  he  otaUitbed  al  Devenier.  This  school  ie  tuunni 
I7  Ilallam  {Ul.  lifJiiiropr,  i,  109,  llarpera'  ed.)  aa  one 
gf  Ike  three  ncbiiaU  thus  early  eiitabJiahed  in  Western 
£grDpe,uur<ide  of  Italy, for  insiract ion  in  the  cla«e  l«n- 
Eaaf;»,  ■*  from  which  iasued  the  moat  conspjcuoua  orna- 
■BBiti  tiT  ihc  next  genention."  Ilegiua  ia  eaid  to  have 
bten  a  friend  of  Kiddph  Agricola,  and  to  bave  himself 
iinind  intnKtion  in  daaaictl  iiienture  from  Tttoma*  h 
Kaapia.  Among  bia  pupils  may  be  named  Erasmus, 
Hcmana  vun  dem  Biuiche.  ftiurmelliua,  and  others, 

leachti't  tame.  Ilegiua'i  wrilioK)  were  but  fen,  and 
thiM  mainly  in  the  Ibnn  of  poetry  and  brief  (;rammat- 
■al  and  ptiiioaophical  treatises;  one  of  a  [heoiogieal 
lypeiiliwnd  in  a  misctllaaeoua  coUectinn  of  writings  by 
bin,  puUinhed  at  I>eventer,  tbSO,  4lo,  and  entitled  ZV 
iMarmatUmiji  MytUrio  Dialogi  daa,  guilmt  addinm  dr 
Patdm  (f  CfMrorioM  M  im^nlianr.  Hallam  {L  c  note) 
KUitete*  to  him  "a  amall  Uo  tract  entitled  Coajuga- 

ian  aJL  r!m  it  imprMta'  without  date  Of  printer's  name. 
Bad  «hii-h  he  reguda  aa  the  firm  booli  printed  thia  side 

•irihe  Atpain  Grwk Henog,  Rtitl-KacyUap.TX3i,%li; 

UoHer,  Son.  Biog.  Ghuralf,  xxiii,  763.     (J.  W.  H.) 

Ha-Oost  (pn>p.  ^W?,  altad',  m  called  aa  being 
tAki  alao  ^^B^  tmpkir;  to  called  (tna  leajans,  2 
Cbnj(i.xxix,Sl;  Em  viii,86i  Dan.  viii, 5, 8  [Eira  vi, 
17];  7<n.  la'tM,  a  budt.  Gen.  zxx,  3S;  xxxii,  U;  i 
Ckmo,  itii,  1 1 ;  ProT.  xxx,3l).    See  Goat. 

Hfiilamii,  AniAitAM,  profcasar  of  tbeologr  at  Ley- 
im,  aas  bum  at  Fnnkenlhal,  in  the  Palatinate,  Aug. 
ta.  1197.  He  was  eduoUed  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden, 
ad  in  IG37  wu  appointed  to  ■  pattoral  charge  in  the 
laner  dly.  In  1647  be  became  profcwor  in  the  Uni- 
nnity  of  Leyden.  Heidanus  held  a  mild  view  of  the 
docnine  of  predestination,  and  adopted  the  Carteaan 
rii^Ailifay,  of  which  be  became  a  strong  advocate.  This 
iawlred  him  in  various  contrnverates,  in  which  he  bore 
Wnailf  adoiittfily.  Yet,  when  nearly  eighty  yean  old, 
kc  ■■  diKDisaed  froia  his  proftaaorship  by  the  curators 
•f  ibr  LnivEKBtj.  He  died  at  Leyden  Oct.  16,  I67ft 
ffit  Cerfm  Tkiolegia  CkrUArta  waa  poMhniiMHisly 
prfAbed  (1686, 3  Tok.  4to). 

Haidegger,  Johakb  HEi:tiucH,  D.D„  a  Swiaa  Piot- 
OHnt  theologian,  waa  bom  near  Zurich  Joly  J,  1683. 
He  Kadied  ai  Haihurg  and  Heidelberg, wIktb  he  gradu- 
«ed.  and  aoon  alUr  became  eitrtorrtinary  profeaaat  of 
iMirw.  and  then  proftwor  of  Iheobgy.  In  1C69  he 
^m  Id  .Steinfujt  as  pmfcsor  of  II  eology  and  eccleda^ 
tkat  hiKnry.  War  hai-ing  dispersed  the  students  of 
tkrinfai,  Heidrmci  Tetnnied  to  Zurich  in  166£,  and  waa 
tWMaui  of  moiBl  pbikaophv  in  Che  Univerrily  of  the 
dtyaatatfie?.  He  died  at'Zuricli  Jan.  18, 1698.  He 
a««  the  cDtnpikr  of  the  fanMius  Fartmila  Commnn, 
ihft«lbytlM(<7DodofZarichin]676.  See  Hklvet- 
r Cincrna>o>ia.  His  writings  an  chiefly  polemical; 
A*  OHM  inportaot  are  IJifputaiio  Iktologica  de  Jnt 
■B4'(SlE>iifiitt,  1660, 4tn)  -.—DrJidedfcrtlitnimCaKiin 
IVilHtfiBltouarionrB  (Am&^Hii  (Steinfurt.  166!,Bvo}  :— 
Dt  A  niaiitJiu^amiilaBlKu  Jadaica  RrHffioitit  (.Stein- 
kt,  1N4, 4(o)  i~Dt  Bit.  tacra  Patriarchamm  (Amst. 


1667-.ie7l,!  vols.  4to;  Zurich,  1729,  2  voU  4to)  -.—Aitif 
tomt  ConcUii  Tridtnlvn  (Zurich,  1672,  2  vols.  Byo)  i^ 
DiuerUitionf*  trUcta  tacram  lAioli/ffiam  dogmalirnm, 
etc  iUutl.  (Zur.  lGT&-]69a,  4  vols.  4to)  —Enckirid.  Bih- 
Ucam  tucriactiui  (Zurich,  1681,  8vo;  Amst,  1688,  Svo; 
Jena,  1728.  Bto)  -.—I/vlor.  Papatut,  mtrimmo  Iluloria 
LutAtramtnii  et  Cahmtmi  Fabro  opposittr  (Amst.  1684, 
4lUj  2ded.l698,4to;  French,AmsL16N5.2  Tols.]2ma): 
—ilgtIeriBm  BaigloKu,  am  in  Iiici  Jahitmia  Iheolagi 
Apotolyptoa  prophtliam  de  Babylont  magna  dialria 
(Leyden,  1687,  2  vobi.  4Io)  —It,  aam  Concordia  Ktkti- 
aitiea  Protatanlium  Mamduclio  (Ams^  1687.8vo):— 
TuBiulvi  CotKilii  Tridetuiai,  etc  (Zurich,  169(1,  2  vols. 
4to)  :~Labeni  ixtgetici  in  JoBiam,  JUalthaun,  Rotaa- 
mu,  CoriMAioi  a  Htbraoi  (Zurich,  1700, 4tg)  —Corpai 
Tifolofla  ehrin.  (Zurich,  1700,  foL) :— jW«/u(fa  iftdat- 
ta  ThtnL  cArisf,  in  grafiam  tt  iisiim  tyronumj  etc.  Hia 
autobiography  was  published  by  Hofmeister  under  the 
title  //iff.  Vi/a  J.  U.  Iladt^tri,  cut  non  pauea  kuloriam 
Kecktia  Imiporit  rjatdrm,  ate  non  Wttrat  amamaelia, 
■namndrr  (Zurich,  l638,4[o). — Nieeroii,W™oirr»poi(r 
itnir,  Kvii,  1  tS ;  Hoefer,  JViwr.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xxiii,  766 
sq. ;  tichwEiicr,  in  Herxog,  Pfal-t:mcsl'<1>Sdie,  v,  66S. 

Heidelberg  CatecttiaiD,  one  of  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Kcformcd  Church.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  dly  in  which  it  was  compiled  and  first  printed. 
It  is  also  tumelimes  styled  the  I'aUlinate  Calechinn, 
from  the  territory  {the  Palatiiiaie)  of  the  prince  {.Fred- 
erick ill)  under  whose  auspices  it  vas  prepared.  The 
origii^al  German  title  (of  the  ttiilin  pHnrrfi)  is  Calr- 
ciiimui,  odiT  ChriHiiduT  VmUrticM,  uif  drr  in  Klrcttn 
uwl  Sekulm  dtr  Churjiititlichm  P/iili  grlivbrn  wiTdt. 
Grdmcb  ia  dtr  Charjurnlichrn  Slad  H^Alberg,  durck 
Jokanaem  ifaner,  1563  (Catechism,  nr  (Tiritlian  In- 
struction, aceording  to  the  Usages  uf  the  Churches  and 
Schools  of  the  Electoral  ralatinate). 

I.  HiitoTy.  —  Soon  a{ler  the  introduction  of  Prolcs- 
tantiem  into  the  I'alatinale  in  1M6,  the  controversy  be- 
tweeu  Lutherans  and  Calvinista  bmke  out,  and  for  yean, 
especially  under  the  elector  Oitn  Iltiniicb  (1556-Gll),  it 
raged  with  great  violence  in  Heidelberg.  Fndcrick 
HI,  who  came  into  power  in  155!l,  adopted  the  Calvinis- 
tic  view  on  the  Lord's  Suppir,  and  fai-orcd  lliat  side 
with  all  his  princely  power,  lie  rcoi^aniud  the  Sa- 
pienz  College  (founded  by  his  prcde ccsf  or)  as  a  I  hco- 
Ingicil  school,  and  put  at  ita  head  (1562)  Zacfaarias  Ur- 
ainus,  a  pupjl  and  friend  of  Mebincihon,  who  bad  adopted 
the  Kcformetl  opinions.  See  UnsiKL's.  In  ordir  to  put 
an  end  to  reUgious  disputes  in  his  dominions,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  a  Catechism,  or  Confession  of  Faiih, 
and  laid  the  duly  of  pnparing  it  upon  Zachirjaa  Ut- 
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the  Univcnity  of  HeidelUrg,  lh(n  coun- 
preacher  to  Frederick  III.  They  made  use,  of  course, 
of  the  existing  catechelical  literature,  especially  of  the 
caterhiuDS  of  Calvin  and  of  John  h  Luco.  Each  pre- 
pared sketchiB  or  drafts,  and  "the  Giul  preparation  was 
the  work  of  both  thtologiars,  with  the  constant  co-op- 
ention  of  Fre<Iirick  III.  Uninus  has  always  been  re- 
garded aa  il:e  priudpal  author,  as  he  waa  afterwards  the 
chief  defender  and  interprtler  of  the  Catecbinn;  slill.it 
KciulJ  appear  that  the  nervous  German  style,  the  diii. 
sion  into  three  parte  (as  distinguished  from  the  live 
parte  in  the  Catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  previous  draft 
of  Uisinus),  and  Ihe  genial  warmth  and  unclion  of  Iha 
whole  work,  are  chiifly  due  to  Oteviinua"  (.Sihifi;  in 
A  m.  Pntb.  Rtr.  July,  1863,  p.  879). 

When  the  Otechinn  was  eoni[leted,  Frederick  laid 
it  before  a  synod  rf  the  luperintraidents  ufthc  rilati- 
na|c  {December,  1662).  AJler  careful  examination  it 
waa  approved,  llie  first  edition,  whose  full  title  is 
given  above,  appeared  in  1 663.  The  preface  is  dated 
Jinuai;  19  of  that  year,  and  runs  in  the  name  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  wtci  probably  wrate  it,  A  I.atin  ver- 
sion appeared  in  the  same  year,  translated  hy  J, 
Ijgus  anil  Lambertus  Pithopirus.  TheCirman 
is  the  authentic  itandard.    Two  othir  editioni 
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0«riiiui  VEirion  appeared  in  1663.  What  u  now  th« 
eightieth  qiicMion  (  What  diffinnet  U  thtrr  bttvetn  Iht 
Lorii  Sapper  andtke  Roman  Mmlfi  am*  lobe  Cuund 
in  the  too.  fdition;  put  of  it  appears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion; ami  in  the  thinl,  of  1663,  it  is  given  in  full  u  ful- 
iDurs :  "  What  difference  u  IhcTe  between  the  Lonri 
Supper  and  the  Popiiih  Mara?  The  Lord'a  Supper  lea- 
tiflea  to  ua  that  we  have  full  fbrgiveness  uT  all  our  eina 
bj  the  one  sacriBco  of  Jesui  ChriM,  which  he  himself 
haa  once  accompliahed  on  the  cnm;  and  that  by  the 
Holy  4ihiwt  we  arc  ingrafted  into  ChriM,  who  with  lii> 
true  body  ia  now  in  hcaren  at  the  right  hand  of  llif  Fa- 
ther, and  ia  to  be  there  worshippML  But  the  Mass 
teaches  that  tlic  living  and  the  dead  bave  not  for^ive- 
ncaa  of  eins  through  the  aufTerinea  of  Christ,  unless 
Christ  is  Mill  daily  ofTered  fur  them  by  the  prieM;  and 
that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  is  Iherefure  to  be  worshipped  in  them.  (And  thus 
the  Haas  at  bott'>m  is  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  <he 
one  sacrifice  and  p>a»on  of  ChriM,  and  an  accursed  idol- 
atry.)" The  occasion  for  the  introdoction  of  this  eigh- 
tieth question  appears  to  have  been  the  decree  of  (he 
Council  of  Trent  "  touching  the  sscriHce  of  the  Haaa," 
Sept.  I',  1562.  This  declaralion,  and  the  anathemas 
pronounced  M  Trent  against  the  Pmtestant  doctrine  of 
the  aacramenta,  had  not  time  lo  produce  their  effect  b<^ 
fore  the  issue  of  Ihe  lint  edition  of  the  Cittchism.  But 
the  eleclor  soon  saw  the  necesnty  for  a  strong  and  clear 
declaration  on  the  Protestant  side,  end  such  ■  declara- 
tion is  rumished  in  this  dghtieth  question,  which  was 
added  to  the  Catechism  in  1663.  The  Hru  edition  of 
1563  was  for  a  long  time  loM ;  that  given  bv  Niemeyer 
(CoUtelio  Confmimitm,  p.  BSU)  is  the  third  of  that  year. 
But  in  1864  paalur  Wullem  found  a  copy  and  reprinted 
it,  with  a  hislnry  of  the  lext  (^l>fr  ntidtlb.  Kaltrhiimiu 
M  finer  uri/iriHglifha  Gritali,  Bonn,  IH64,  sm.  Bvo), 
which  cleared  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  various  editions  of 
1663.  In  IHGtiproresmrSchaff  published  a  very  valua- 
ble edition,  revised  after  (he  Hrst  edition  of  1563,  with 
an  eiccellent  hLitory  of  ihe  Catechism  (Oo-  llridrll).  Kal. 
inc\  d.trtlr»  Aaijabtt  von  lc£a  mtifirf.Phihid.  IHma). 
Other  editions  appeareil  in  1571  and  1573,  and  in  this 
Ia<t  the  questions  ate  divided,  as  now,  into  lessons  for 
fiDy-lwo  iiunday^  and  the  questions  are  numbered.  An 
abstract  of  theCilechism  appeared  in  1685.  The  larger 
Catechism  has  since  been  republished  by  millions;  no 
bao!(,  perhaps,  has  gone  through  more  editions,  except 
the  Bible,  Bunyan's  PUgrim,  and  Kempis.  It  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  spoken  language.  It  lra^ 
of  course,  at  once  used  throughout  the  Palatinate  by 
command  of  the  elector.  But  it  soon  iqiread  abroad 
wherever  the  Keformeil  Church  had  tbond  footing,  es- 
pecially in  North  liermany  and  parts  of  SwiWerlaiML 
It  was  early  recnvcd  in  Ihe  NetheHsnds,  aiHl  (btmally 
adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Dnrt,  1618.  Long  and  bitter 
controvenies  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  on 
the  Calechistn  only  cndesrcil  it  the  more  to  the  Refiimi- 
ed.  It  u  to  this  day  on  authoritative  confession  for  the 
Keformed  churches  ((ierman  and  Dutch).  The  (Dutch) 
Keri)rmed  Church  direcis  all  her  ministers  to  explain 
the  Catechism  regularly  before  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

II.  Conlenti.  —  The  Catechism,  In  its  pment  form, 
conmsu  of  129  questions  and  answers.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  I.  Of  the  misery  of  man.  2.  Of  the 
redemption  of  man.  3.  Of  the  gratitude  due  from  man 
(duties,  etc.).  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  sd- 
miiable,  looking  not  simply  to  logical  order,  but  also  to 
practical  ediHi'ation.  The  book  is  not  simply  dogmatic, 
but  devotionsL  It  assumes  that  all  who  use  it  are 
Christians,  and  is  thus  not  adapted  for  mlssinnary  work. 
As  10  the  theology  taught  by  the  book,  it  is,  in  the 
main,  that  of  puro  evangi^lical  Protestantism.  On  the 
doctrine  of  predeaiinatiun  it  is  so  reticent  that  it  was 
opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Synod  of  Don,  the 

and.  on  the  other  (though  not  wilboat  qualiAcation).  by 


James  Arminius,  the  greatest  of  all  the  opponeola  of 
Calvinism.  On  Ihe  nature  of  the  sscnmeols  Ihe  Ckta- 
chism  is  Calvinistie,  as  oppoaed  to  the  Lutheran  doo- 
trine.  Dr.  Heppe  (dFufaobr  Prolalimlimuit,  i,  UB  sq.) 
goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  Catechism  is  tboc- 
oughir  Helanethonian,  and  in  nn  sense  CalviniMic 
Sudhoff  answers  this  in  his  article  in  Henog's  Rrai^H^ 
fflilopSdif,  V,  668  sq. :  but  he  himself  goes  loo  far,  on 
the  other  side,  in  tfauliiig  that  the  Calvinistie  Iheury  of 
predestinslion,  though  not  expressly  atated,  is  implied 
and  involved  in  the  view  of  sin  and  grace  set  lurlh  in 
the  Catechism  (secGerhait's  article  in  Ihe  Ttrcmtaiarf 


.t  (will. 


Cyclopwlia,  iii,  827>  Olevianua.  it  will  be  r. 
ed,  was  educated  under  the  inJluence  of  Calvin  :  L'ndaua 
under  (bat  of  Melancthon.  Dr.  SclialT  remarks  Judi- 
ciously that  "the  Catechism  is  a  Ime  expresMon  of  the 
cont-ictiuns  of  its  authors  i  but  it  communicates  only  aa 
much  of  these  as  is  in  harmony  with  the  pubhc  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  ohaerves  a  certain  reticence  or  reaerva* 
tion  and  moderation  on  such  tloclrinca  (as  the  tienfiiid 
predestination),  which  belong  rather  to  ecientiAc  Ihefrfo- 
gy  and  private  conviction  than  lo  a  public  Church  ooa- 
fearion  and  the  instruelion  of  routh"  (<1  Bterxnii  Prtth. 
Revirto.  July,  1863,  p.  3T1). 

Liltrnture. — The  BOOih  annivemarj-  of  (be  formatim 
and  adoption  of  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechiim  was  celebra- 
ted in  1863  both  in  Europe  and  America.  One  of  lh« 
permanent  fnuts  of  this  celebration  was  the  pub 
■if  Tie  HfidtOtrg  Caltekitm,  Trrtyiatnnry  Kdilto 
York,  1869,  sm.  -Ito).  lliis  nAle  volume  gives 
|)Pehensive  Introduction  (by  Dr.  Nerin),  and  a 
edition  of  Ihe  Calechism  in  (our  texts— Old  ( 
Latin,  Modem  German,  and  English— printed  in  par- 
allel columns.  The  Introduction  gives  an  admiiable  ac- 
count of  the  literatme  and  history  of  (he  Catechism. 
The  text  nsed  is  that  given  by  Niemeyer,  and  not  that 
of  the  first  edition  of  1663,  which,  as  has  been  suited 
above,  was  rejirinled  in  1364,  See  also  Dr.  SchafTa  edi- 
tion cited  above,  and  an  article  by  him  in  the  Amrrican 
Prttlylfrian  Rnira  for  1863-  The  I«itn 
the  Cennan  of  the  3d  cd.  of  1B68)  li  given  it 
CoWfdHi  Caafniionum,  p.  390  sq. ;  also  In  an  euiuon  aj 
Dr.  Steiner,  Caltcicrit  Rrligitmit  Chriniarur  Mta  CnU- 
rAufluf //ndeUmTPiuu (Baltimore, 1 862>  Anothcrval- 
uable  ihdt  of  '■  he  anniveisar}-  is  Tkt  Trrrrtitfmini  Mtm- 
ummt  (Chambersborg,  1863.  8i-o).  conlaining  Iwenty 
eseaj-s  by  eminent  Ueformed  theologians  of  Oermany, 
Holland,  and  America,  on  the  Catechism,  its  origin, 
histniy,  its  special  reUtions  to  the  Gennan  Reformed 
Church,  and  cognate  subject*.  For  Ihe  older  liieiBiy 
historr,  see  Ailing,  Hiitaria  Ecdtriir  PoloHna  (Frank?. 
1701)';  Stmve,  PJShiKhe  Kirdimliulorit  (Frankfort. 
1721)  i  Mnndl,  (Irvmlriu  drr  pJSUiiclm  A'lrcta^e- 
«cA>CiKeawl74S(Heidelb.l798);  Kocher, X'afKAffisofo 
GftrhirJkle  drr  Bf/omirtni  Kirehr  (Jena.  1756) ;  Planck, 
<;fte/iiclUe  d.prol.  Thfoioffir,  ii,  4  475-491 ;  Van  Alpen, 
GfKliicliU  a.tMteratar  d.  Hridtli.  Ka/rclliftaM  (FrankC 
lAUO);  Auguui,  JCMnlmg  in  die  beidn  Haajil-Kal^ 
Mumn  d.  Evmg.  KircMe  (Elberf.  ISM) ;  Ersch  und  Gru- 
ber's  A  Ug.  EneytL  ii,  4,  38G  sq. ;  Nevin.  /litt.  and  Gemtu 
nfikt  lleideOerr)  Caleckiim  (Chambersbu^,  1847) ;  Sud- 
hoff, TheiAtgitcket  Handbarh  lur  Aatlrgang  d.  llridM, 
Kal.  (Frankf.  1862).  An  eUborate  article  on  the  litef- 
autre  of  the  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Ilarbaugh,  ia  givtn  id 
the  MrretrAarg  Seviev,  October,  1860.  A  copious  list 
of  writers  on  the  Catechism  (covering  twelve  pages)  i* 
given  at  the  end  of  Belhune.  ETporilory  Lei^rti  <m  Ike 
Hridrlberg  Caledtitm  (N.  York,  fihddon  and  Co.,  2  toIil 
12mn).  an  admiiable  piactical  commentary,  with  a  val- 
uable historical  introduction.  Among  the  iJder  com- 
mentators are  Ursinns,  Eiplimlionet  Caltchttit  FalaH- 
mr  (Opera,  1612,  voL  i);  Uisinus,  Apologia  CaUrtiirmi 
I'aialim  (Opera,  vol  ii).  Translations  — Utsinns,  Tke 
Summeo/Chritliim  Religion,  iKtnna  OB  tbr  Caledatm, 
transLby  H.  Parrie(LDnd.  16]7  4to).  The  tnt  transL 
of  Utsinus's  Commenlary  ia  that  of  tba  Bev.  G.  W.fTiI- 
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«,  11*62,  Svo,  M  ed),  wilh  Introduction  by 
Di  J.  W.  NcTin.  S«  ■!»  CoceciuN  Htid.  Cat.  apiUala 
miMaHTaU  (Lugrl.  BaUlB7l,Aiiut.IS7a) ;  Dricawm, ^ d 
Ct.  HrU.  Uanadurtio  {GTt»a.l7i*,ilo),  Kanp.  fifty- 
M  lit  ffeidrOery  Cattckitm,  iruu.  by  Vwi 
■  li,  N.J,  1810, 8vo).  Forihe 
liminiaiM  on  the  CatccIuRn, 
ft  CmtUmaiimri  KemnutTantium  n  Cat.  HeiMb.  (in 
A<t.tl8cry^.Sgmi.Hupia*j)i,\SiO).  8m  tl«o  Wol- 
wn,  Zmt  liyftriiclUe  J.  Hriddb.  Kal.,  in  Stud.  u.  Ktif. 
iw;.  Htft  1;  TrrchKLin  iSnuf.  x.  A'rif.  1B6T,  Hell  8; 
nu,8tmL  «.  KrU.^^  Heft  1;  MmtrAarg  Rnittc, 
OctabB.  1860. 

Hsidenbalni  (A(ydBuirin),WoLF,  ot  Benjamin 
■O-Soaon,  a  Hrbrrw  vhoUr  and  typognpher,  is  di>- 
iBiftMliwl  in  Hcbicw  blent  un  byhu  exutiuns  to  pro^ 
nlK  tdiljan*  of  the  Pentalmeh  free  rnini  the  tmm 
wbMi  Buncd  prrcedintt  copin.  ImiMd,  the  city  in 
vbkhlwUTed.AMleUnin.ncu'Fnnkron  nn  the  Haine, 
bfcuDT  to  hi*  day  the  centre  oT  attraction  for  He- 
tww  lTpii)cnphy.  But  be  haa  alao  left  ua  wailu  of 
Ua  mm  which  betoken  a  thotiHigb  acquainlance  with 
IMkw  pbiMogy.  Joat  even  uaigna  him  a  place  by 
tfca  B^  of  Meodelaahu.  Keidenheim  died  in  188!,  at 
■  nry  old  age.  His  moM  important  worka  are  "UDOi: 
C~;3n,  a  tiart  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (Rodelheim, 
Um,lfii»):~'ioVn  K^3'^,atreati>candiirerenlparta 
•r  Metmr  Knunroar  (Riideiheira,  1806,  ISmo)  t—D^S'^K 
"*X3  QSTI,  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Hebrew  commen- 
l>T.Mi:.~(Roddh.l818-182t,8vo).  We  hare  also  froni 
iim  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  containing  800  in  number, 
Bd(ilbeuaeQ'"ten  r^^on(R(fdeih.I888,Bro).— 
nam BOL  Judaica,  1,368 ;  Etheridde,  Iidnd. lo  JMr. 
Zif.  p.  4£I;  Steinschnridcr,  BOiioff.  Udbrli.  p.  60;  Joat, 
(mbL  d.  Jitdtm.  p.  S61 ;  Kitto,  ii,  S67,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Bslin  (n^39,i9fajl',rem.ofb»,"cairr  Try»,pa. 
T^:  fitm.  or  ^B,  "bollock;''  Sept. and  N.T.  tapiAif, 
Talfc.  iwTo).  The  Hrbreir  lanf^age  ha*  no  expceaaion 
that  Fzanly  comfpraida  to  our  "  tieirer,"  for  both  rglak 
wuifonk  areapplied  to  cowB  that  have  calved(t  Sam. 
n.T-IS:  Jobxxi,IO;  Isa-rii,!!);  indeed. (^b*  means 
a  TBvpft  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expreiMoa  being 
•^  r^j;,  "heiruofkine'CDeut.xii.S;  1  Swn.  ivi, 
1;  lH.Tii,31).  The  beifeior  yoonitcowwaa  not  com- 
■nly  oBsl  (a  pkWKbing,  Imt  only  Ua  treading  out  th( 
cam  (Km.  i,  11 ;  but  see  Judg,  xiv,  18),  when  it  raE 
dM  witbool  any  headstall  (Deut.  set,  t) ;  hence  the 
I  i|»iniiiii  an  "unbtoken  heifer"  (Ho.  iv,  16;  Aulb.  V. 
-  bactsfidiog').  to  which  Israel  i*  compared.  A  nmilai 
■•«  baa  beat  attached  lo  the  ex|Hmion''ealforthre< 
rwB  aid,' nvp^bo  r^l?,i.e.M(nUa«/,inlsa.xv,&: 
fti.  xhriii,M :  but  it  bsa  by  scane  been  taken  as  a  prop- 
«  B^.  Eglalk  SMiMgak,  auch  names  being  not  verj 

tadMdtj  in  Amn*  iv,  1 .  The  cinnparison  of  Egypt  U 
a-fciil>BfeT^(Jer.  xlTi,!0)  may  be  an  alloMon  to  thi 
TJ  tawn  fbnn  ander  whi<A  Apia  waa  wonhipped  (t< 
arkkb  we  may  aim  nfer  the  word*  in  ver.  1E>,  as  under- 
mm4  in  tlw  Sept.  -  Vttij  ia  the  bollnck  [fiutrxoc  '*>"*- 
Tii[]  Bwepl  away  T  >,  the  "deMraction"  ihnalened  beinR 
da  late  of  the  sad-fly,  to  which  the  word  irrrti  i 
■Ut  ^ply.  -To  iJongh  with  another  man's  h 
l.lmlf.  xjr,  18)  implin  that  an  advantage  ha*  been 
Fnad  bj  aafair  means.     The  pmper  name*  Ef-lab, 


■  a*   the   boKl   of  thii 
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inicie,      See  Ran 


[l,JonANn  DAvm,*  learned  German  the- 
*C>>a.«'aabomBtt)xnah>1Ick  Jan,  i8,I7iT.  He  slud- 
ai  B(  HaBe.  berame  lectnr  of  Haneln  in  IT64,aQdpiD- 
lav  af  UWDlofcy  at  Gortineen  in  1754,  where  he  died 
M.  A  I'M.  His  principal  writinga  an  SptdmnI  ob- 
■T.  ad  matrat.  K.  T.  (Halle,  17*8,  «o)  -.—Paraiaif 
M  riauil  firriSgiom  fmjmrdtnii  rt  Im  mdrnt  adi 
lV.-« 
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dc  fa  rr/^ioii  OirffiniH  (Halle,  1760, 8vn}  :—Ci4>- 

prmdutm  tkfoioffia  dogmatioE  (tiiitlingen,  1761  and  1774, 
8vd):— OpvMvfu  iJuoL  ArgumtnH  (ed.  Usnoviui,  Jena, 

1774-77,  i  vols.  8vo) G.  G.  Heyne,  Iltttnram  Jfema- 

ria  (Gbliingen,  1764);  Jocher,  AUgfm.geUhrl.Ltxiiim, 
continued  t^  Adelung,  ii,  1868. 

Hellprln,  Jechiei,  a  distinguished  Jewieh  philol- 
jist  and  hisioiian,  flourished  in  the  tirst  part  of  ttio 
18[h  centuT)-.  He  is  said  to  have  lieen  bom  at  Minsk 
"38,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
:  (nl-litn  1^)  a  History  of  Ihe  Jews, divided  into 
parts:  Chronicles  of  Historic  Events,  from  theCre~ 
10  bis  own  Time.  2.  Alphabetical  Catalogue  oflhe 
Hishnaic  and  Talmudic  Doctors.  S.  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  Jewish  LiKiUi  (Karlar.  1769,  and  Zolkien,  1808, 
rolio>  Also  (□'^^Uzn  "I'^S  'ij)  ■  Hebrew  Rabbinic 
Dictionaiy  adapted  to  the  Rsbboih,  Sifra,Hekillha,Yol- 
ind  the  works  of  the  Cabslials  (Dyichenfun,  1806, 
Flint  commend*  lb*  excellency  of  these  works, 
and  believe*  that  the  first  part  of  Hciiprin's  history  is 
■  le  coniiibulion  to  Hebnw  liicratunv— FUrst,  BM. 
Judaiea,  i,  372 ;  Etheiidge,  /ulmduaioii  lo  Hek:  LUtr- 
«™,p.449.     (J.H.W.) 

Heloeoclaa,  Johann  Michael,  a  Lothenn  di- 
ne, waa  bom  at  Eisenberg  Dec.  12, 1674,  sod  was  edu- 
cated at  Jena,  Frankfort,  and  Giteecn.  After  a  viait  lo 
Holland  and  Hamburg,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Helm- 
■Ilidt  as  tutor  {DocnU\  but  in  16<J»  became  deacon  at 
Goalir.  In  1709  he  removed  lo  Halle  as  pastor,  and  in 
1730  waa  appointed  consistorial  eoimscllor  and  ecclesias- 
tical inspector  of  Ihe  circle  of  the  Saal  {Saatkrtu). 
He  died  Sept.  II,  1772.  His  chief  work,  liigmllUkt  taid 
vahrhafiigi  AUnldtag  dtT  alitn  vnd  Hftum  grvckitclitn 
Kircht  mich  ihrtr  HiMtorie,  GlaltbaiAkrtn  Hwf  A'l'rrAni- 
gAraiirhm  (Lei])aic,1711),  prcsenta  historically  the  doc- 
trines, government,  liturgy,  and  morals  of  the  Greek 
Church,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  still  a  work  of  great 
value.  Besides  works  in  the  departmenta  of  antiquities 
and  histoiy,  Heinecrius  wiole  Priifmig  drr  togmaiailat 
ntum  Prophriat  md  Oira  auutrordmllicluti  A  v/ilamkt 
(Ilalle,  1716),  against  the  French  piopbels  (q.  v.1: — 
Smdichrribm  on  Tiomat  Illig  icrstn  dti  7'rmwi  Gra- 
tur,on  the  Tcmiiniil  conlroveny:  —  De  Jvritamnbit 
Ckritliiniii  priomni  tacalorum  tammqtit  in  ttelinam 
mrritit  (HsUe,  1718) :  — CoUojuiu  rtligiaii  pablict  H 
priralim  inltr  bina  iac  Keaila  Aabitn  (Halle  and  Mag- 
deburg, 1719,  41o).  — Herzog,  BmUKnryUc^.  six,  6!4i 
Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  GMralt,  iiiii,  782 ;  Sax,  CROnat- 
ficon  liumriam,  pt.Tt,pL  46.     (J.W.  H.) 

Haluicke,  Sahcei.,  a  German  philanthropist,  "the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of  Ihe  deaf  and 
dimib  in  Germany,"  waa  bom  April  10, 1739,  at  Ntutz- 
schllti,  near  W(i»enfels,  in  Prunia,  and  died  at  Leipuc 
April  SO,  1790.  He  passed  his  early  life  as  a  farmer 
and  BoUlier,  then  punnied  a  course  of  study  in  the  L'ni- 
veruty  of  Jena,  was  subecqaently  for  ten  yean  a  tulor 
of  the  cliildren  of  count  Schimmelmann  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  nmovcd  to  Eppendorf.  In  this  latter  place, 
as  early  as  1764,  he  became  much  interested  in  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  and  devised  a  sjrstem  of  instmclion  for 
it,  which  proved  so  successful  ta  to  attract  other  deaf 
mutes  to  him  tor  instruction,  and  led  to  Ihe  cslabliih- 
ment  by  the  elector  of  Saiony  in  1772  of  ■  school  at 
Leipnc  for  the  edocation  of  deaf  mules.  This  school, 
"Ihe  Bnt  ever  eslabliahRl  or  supported  by  the  civil 
govemmenl,"  waa  placed  under  Hcinickc's  chsrge,  waa 
continued  after  his  death  under  the  charge  of  bis  wid~ 
ow,  and  ia  Mill  enisling  and  proaperous.  The  "method 
of  instrtwtion  was  by  articulation  and  reading  on  Ihe 
lip,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  superior  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  alM  de  I'Epe^  Heinicke's  labors  and 
noble  chaiBcter  gained  for  him  deservedly  the  affection 
of  the  German  people,  though  his  method  of  irealment 
of  hia  pupila  was  probably  too  harsh,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  marred  by  coane  and  ill-natured  criticisms 
of  opinions  diflering  from  his  own.    He  wNte  upon  tb* 
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edikatioD  of  deaf  mula  and  UwologuMl  sul^ecU,  vii. : . 
BOlitdie  GttkieUe  lUt  Aba  Tatama^  turn  Unltr- 
richU  (oaiifuiiuKr  Pemmm  (Ebmbatg,  1 JT6,  Hio ;  only 
flnt  putKirea): — SnAcKhUaigai  ilbfrjitaiiima  nndSber 
din  mouoUfeiU  Spradu  i»  Briffm  (Hwn)k  1778,  8vo): 
—  U^ier  dit  Dentart  da-  rou^mmoi  lai  die  Mitt- 
lumdlangm,  daiai  tit  durck  atuiaagi  KurtH  and  Likr- 
nrtea  aiagailtt  lind  (Leipsic,  1780,  Bvo) :  —  Uttrr  alle 
uiid  Ktue  LeArarlai  (Laftic,  USS) -.—Wichlige  Eiildedc- 
ungm  and  Beilrdge  xur  Seelmlekrt  und  lur  maucUiiAea 
Spradut  (Leipsic,  1784,  Bvo) :  —  Uetapkgiii  fir  SeJiid- 
mtitltr  and  Plutmadur  (lI»Ue,  1786);^  t7(4fr  grmr 
Vorartiieile  md  iAre  SciatdiicUxil  (Copenhagen  and 
Lcipac^  17B7):  — ^cAeu^etem'  der  Naturalitltri,  Deit- 
rm  tend  AOtitttn  (Vioetbm,  1788) -^Naui  A  BC,Sgl- 
bat-  and  Laebach  ne6M  mkt  A  xietinoig,  dot  Iaioi  tn 
Imner  Zrit  oaf  dit  leidiltltt  A  rt  wd  oIik  BmJMiMrtii 
m  kmoi  {muiy  edittone,  liit  Leipsic,  1790).  )jchUch~ 
(qinill  aimignii  lo  Heinicke  alio  a  work  on  Kant'i  phlto- 
■uphical  wotiB,pTiQled  in  German  (Pnatnirg,  1789,  Bto), 
but  UtuKl  Only  the  preru«  to  it.  Keinicke  alu  wrote 
articka  in  the  Trvti^Kr  Mtrhttr  and  TnUcktt  Miuam, 
in  which  he  miintained,  againn  the  views  of  [he  ahbe 
de  I'Epee,  (hat  deaf  mutea  ihould  be  taught  not  only  to 
write,  bat  also  to  speak.— AVie  A  swricm  Cgcbipadia,  vi, 
SOI;  ix,  fi9:  Hoefcr,  A'oiir.  Bio^.  Giiiralt,  sxiii,  786 
•q.;  Pelachke,  HtMloriicie  ffachridtt  am  dem  Uittr- 
richlt  der  Tcuiblummai  md  Blindai  (Lcipaic,  1793); 
Schlicht^groU,  Xrtrobg  (1790).  p.  818-S15;  Meusel, 
Ijtxibm  der  ron  1T60  bit  1800  MTftorinwi  drKMcAoi 
Schr^ltUer  (Leipuc,  1802-ia>    (J.W.  H.) 

Heliulaa,  Dahiel,  an  eminent  acholar,  was  bom 
in  1580  at  GhenL  He  sludied  Uw  for  same  montha  at 
Franeker,  but,  determining  to  devote  hinueir  tn  lelten, 
he  went  to  Lcyden,  where  ho  Mudied  under  Jnaeph  Scal- 
iger.  In  IS99  he  began  to  teach  )>tin  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  on  the  death  of  Scaliger  (1609)  he  was  mwie 
profctaor  of  hiMnry.  He  was  alWwards  made  librarian 
to  the  University,  and  historiographei  to  the  Stata  of 
Holland.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Synod  of  Don,  1618. 
See  Dmir.  tie  died  Feb.  23,  165A.  Desidea  editing 
many  Latin  and  Qivck  classics,  he  publiahed  Sacrarvm 
txtrcifatien«m  ad  y.  T.  Ubri  XX  (Lugd.  Dal.  1S89,  foL) ; 
— A  riAirctu  ntcer,  liet  ExrTcilatlaaet  ad  jVimin  Par- 
(yiAm>mu<Ja4iiRw«(Lugd.Bat.l627,sm.8vo).  Hein- 
iBus  was  ■  strung  advocate  of  a  special  Hellenistic  dia- 
lect. 

Heir  (some  fonn  of  the  vab  D?^,  to  pofet;  Gr. 
(Xqpcivofiac.  a  rtativtr  bj/  lol).  The  Hebrew  inatitu- 
lions  relative  to  inheritance  were  of  a  very  idmpte  chai- 
aotcr.  Under  the  patriarchal  aystem  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wivM  (Gen. 
jixi,  10;  xniv,  86;  xxv,  6),  a  larger  portion  being  a»- 
ugned  to  one,  generally  the  eldeat,  on  whom  de\-ol»ed 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  family.  Bee 
Birthright.  The  eont  of  concubities  were  portioned 
off  with  presents  (Gen.  xlix,  t  aq.),  but  this  may  have 
been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children  had  been 
adoptedby  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  XXX,  8).  But  Ja- 
cob made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines  heira, 
OS  well  as  thje  others  (Gen.  xlix,  12-27).  Hosw  laid  no 
rostrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in  this  respect; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines,  for  the 
most  psrt,  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fjict  that  Jepbthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  cotn- 
pliineil  that  he  was  excluded  from  his  father's  house 
without  any  portion  (Judg.  xi,  1-7).  Daughl«s  had 
no  share  in  the  ]>atrimony  (Gen.  xxxi,  14),  hut  received 
a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a  maid-servant  (Gen. 
xxix,  24,  29)  or  some  other  property.  As  a  matter  of 
special  fai'or  they  sometimes  look  part  with  Die  sona 
(Job  xlii,  15).  The  Moewc  law  rei[ulaled  the  successian 
to  real  property  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
■cceiving  a  douhle  portion  (Dent,  xxi, 


17),  t 


»:  iftl 


went  to  the  daughters  (Numb.  xxvii,B),  on  the  cootU- 
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tion  that  they  did  not  many  out  of  their  o' 
(NumbLXXxvi.6>q.:  T<>Uvi,t3;  rii,I8),otha 
patrimony  was  forfdtad  (Joaephus,  A  hI.  iv,  7,  5).  If 
there  weie  no  daughters,  it  went  to  the  hrothtr  of.  ^M 
deceased ;  if  no  brother,  to  the  potanal  uncle ;  and,  tail- 
ing these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Numb.  xxvii,9~ll).  Id 
the  case  of  a  widow  being  lell  without  children,  the 
nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  ride  had  the  right  of 
marrying  her,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  the  next 
of  kin  (^thiii,I2,13):  with  him  nitsd  the  oUigatioa 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv,  1  sq.), 
if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this  oliligatioa 
was  termed  n^Nin  SBC13  ("  the  tight  of  inherilaDee~>, 
and  was  exercised  in  other  cnea  besides  that  of  mar- 
riage (Jer.  xxxii,  7  an,}.  If  none  stepped  fonraid  to 
marrj-  the  widow,  the  toberitance  remained  with  her 
until  ha  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin. 
See  Widow.  The  object  of  these  regulations  svidmtly 
was  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  land,  and  to  ntain 
itin  thesamelamily:  the  If  oeaic  Uw  «D([irced,  io  sbort, 
a  strict  entail.  Even  the  asdgnment  of  the  double  pn- 
tion,  which  under  the  patiiarcbal  rtpiMit  had  he«si  U  the 
disposal  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii,  23),  was  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Dcut.  xxi,  tb-ll). 
The  case  of  Achsab,  to  whom  Caleb  preaentad  a  Seld 
(Josh.  xr,18,l9;  Juilg.i,  l5),iB  an  exception;  but  pa- 
hspa  even  in  that  instance  the  Und  reverted  to  Calcb'a 
desceiuUnts  either  at  the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year 
of  Jutrilee.  The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  tbe 
notion  of  Anri i^,  as  we  undentand  it,  was  bardly  known 
to  the  Jews:  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and  not 
of  favor— a  Mate  of  things  which  is  embodied  in  the  He- 
brew language  itself,  for  the  word  Q^^  (A.V."ta  inber- 
it")  implies  jwjHKvm,  and  yetj  often^rciUe  ponsaaian 
(DeuLli,lS;  Judg.  i,S9;  xi, 24), and  a  rimilar  idM  lia 
at  the  root  of  the  words  runN  and  rtbro,  gtneraUy 
tranaUted  "  inheritance."  Teslamentaiy  dispsaitiant 
were,  of  couree,  generally  superfluous :  the  neareat  ap- 
proach 1o  the  idea  is  the  Uetiing,  which  In  early  tiniea 
conveyed  temporal  as  well  as  qnrilual  benefits  (Gen. 
xxvii,  19,87;  Josh.  XT,  19).  It  appeon, howe>-n,  that 
eventually  the  father  had  at  least  the  right  at  iii[ni«i 
ing  his  last  wishes  or  tciU  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and  ptobably  in  the  presence  of  the  heirs  (S  Kings  xx, 
I).  The  references  to  wills  in  the  apoette  Paul's  writ- 
ings are  borrowed  from  the  nsagea  of  Greece  and  Book 
(Heb.  ix,  17),  whence  the  cnstom  was  inlrodtieeid  loto 
Judiea:  several  wills  are  noticed  bv  Josephos  in  eonnec- 
tion  with  the  Herods  (<4nL  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii,  S,  3;  War, 
ii.2,8). 

With  regard  to  prrtonat  property,  it  may  be  pcesumed 
that  the  owner  had  some  sothorily  over  it,  at  all  cvesita 
during  his  life-time.  The  admisalon  of  a  slave  to  a  por- 
tion <rf  tbe  inheritance  with  the  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2)  prob- 
ably appUes  only  to  the  personalty.  A  preeentalioa  of 
half  the  personalty  formed  the  marriage  portion  of  To- 
bifs  wife  (Toh.  i-iii,  21 ).  A  distribuiion  of  goods  during 
the  father's  life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  x\,  ll-lS:  a 
distinction  may  be  noted  between  oiinia,  a  general  term 
applicable  to  penonalty,  and  cXitpot^fiio,  the  lamdat 
l^operty,  which  could  only  be  divided  afUi  tbe  father's 
death  (Luke  xii,  ia> 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Hrtmir 
and  Athenian  customs  of  heinhip,  particularly  as  regard* 
beinesea  {iritktipot),  who  were,  in  both  nabons,  boond 
to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the  property  did  not 
veH  in  the  husband  even  for  his  life-lime,  but  devolved 
upon  tbe  son  of  the  heiraas  as  soon  as  he  was  of  agp, 
who  also  bore  the  name,  not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  ma- 
temal  grandfather.  Tbe  al()ect  in  both  eountriea  was 
the  same,  viz.  to  pieaerve  the  name  and  property  of  ev- 
ery family  (Smith,  ilicf.o/CJiiaa.  .Inr.s.  v.  Epiclerus). 

See  iNUItUTAHCK. 

Id  CoL  i,  15,  Christ  is  called  "  the  flnl-bom  i^  ero^ 
creature,"  L  e.  "  the  htir  of  the  whtde  creation,''  as  in 
Heb.i,2heiacaUedthe''MrofaUlhingh'    Bdierm 
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■•  oJkd  "lUr*  of  tbc  pnxniK,"  "  of  lightHHUMM,'"  of 
■ha  kiagdmii,'  "  of  the  wotld,'  "  of  tiod,''  "Joint  hein" 

>iUi  Chiut,  ill— h  aa  thay  are  puuken  of  tlie  blen- 

iap  which  God  bcaUnri  npon  hii  childirai,  implying  td- 
■anoo  (o  the  luDgdoai  of  heaven  and  its  pririleg« 
(G*Liii,29;  He)i.Yi,17;  xj, 7 ;  Jah  ii, & i  Rom.iv.lS; 
Tm,  IT),  and  finally  poaieBiaD  of  the  heavenly  inherit- 
Bot  (John  xvii,  ii-24 ;  Kev.  iii,  72).    See  ArM>rTio^ 

Halmta  (Hcb.  CMaJi',  nxbri,  nuf,  u  in  Eiek.  xxir, 
C;  ScpL'AXaa  r.  r.  'AWa).  one  of  the  tva  wivci  of 
AAnr  (■  dCKsntant  of  Jodah),  by  whom  ahe  had  three 
turn  (1  Oitno.  iv,  5, 7).    B.a  prrik  dr.  161!. 

Helali  Codaz  or  THK  O.  T.    See  UANuscitiPTa. 

Halam  (Heb.  CUtylam',  cb'n,  pfaw  n/ohml^aa, 
■  Sib.  X,  16i  hot  in  vcr.  IT,  CMu»',  cbxn  ;;witb  *e 
'■dittetive,''  fTOsSlT,  Joaephni  Xo^o/iri]7for  which  the 
^^pn  prefer*  DKbrii  SepL  A/Aafi,  Vulgate //rlan),  * 
(ilaeB  "  btyood  the  riier"  (i.  e.  either  e««i  of  the  Jordan 
■r  wat  of  the  Eophnun,  although  JoaephuA,  A  nf.  vii,  6, 
1,  —"*—«■—'-  it  to  mean  eaM  of  the  Euphratca),  wlieTe 
David  g^"*^  a  vicCofy  over  the  combined  rorcea  of  the 
Sjiiana  andec  Hadadeier,  appaienlly  between  Dama*- 
1^  and  the  ooontry  of  the  Ammonila.  Ewald  (/tr. 
CMci.u,e:D)  compua  the  Jfaawhla  ('Ua;ia3a)  irf 
Fideny  (r,  1^  £5),  on  ibe  w«M  bank  of  the  EuphnUa, 
aaai  KutptaoriimL    See  David. 

HaltMh  (H^CMbak;  n'^i>n,/alKM,;  SepL'EX- 
fiir.  I.  Xm^A  and  ix'^ia),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
iabrl.  tntB  which  the  Canaiuulm  were  not  expelled, 
■cntiiiaied  betwem  Achiib  and  Apbik  (Judg.  i,  SI); 
hat  uoc  (ai  tieaeniiu  ai^geau}  identical  with  Ahlab, 
which  i>  abo  tnenliaaed  in  the  alme  vene.  Perhapa 
ra  <ante«t  in  naw  feitile  tract  (a>  (he  namea  iniiily} 
ta  the  vaBajt  of  the  Kialkn,  poaaibly  at  ffaifii. 

Bal'bon  (HekOMtni',  y\:i})n,/at,  i.  e.  fertilei 
8(fN.  ZiX^w  V.  r.  XijSfn^),  •  naine  which  occun 
m  ExeLurii,  18,  whete  "  the  wine  at  Helbon"  i*  u 
^taof  the  coouDodiliea  brought  fiom  Damaaciu  t 
fnat  nariici  of  Tyre.  The  Syriac,  Symmichui 
ChaUer,  and  Vulgate,  all  regatd  Ihe  word  a>  ait  appel- 
kaire  docripIiTe  of  ihe  quality  of  the  wine  aa  p ' 
rinBm  V  nam  ihikr  eortHBi.  But  it  ii  better  to  a 
the  iBdntion  of  the  Sept.,  which,  by  giving  the  proper 
>aie  Xi)k/3«-,  laiBt  be  uippoanl  to  have  had  in  view  a 
flaee,  which  haa  hence  generally  been  inferred  to  be  the 
■ae  with  that  old  city  of  Syria  that  appears  under  the 
1»m  af  Cliafybom  (XaAv^w)  in  Ptolemy  (Grog.v,  15) 
aM  Vtr^n  (st.  605).  The  Utter  anihor  mentions  Ihia 
Ckalyboa  aa  a  place  Umoa>  for  wine;  and  in  dncribing 
tin  lazont  of  the  kings  of  Peina,  be  aays  they  would 
han  ahiM  brmght  ftom  Aaaoa  in  lEolia,  Chalybonian 
wse  «a*  of  Syria,  and  water  Irara  lbs  Eulma  (Ihe  river 
rU  of  Dan.  viii,  i\  which  waa  the  ligbteat  of  any. 
BMh  He^ehin  and  Plutanh  (  fit.  A  Irz.  ii)  qieak  of 
Ihia  boMOS  wine.  It  ha*  generally  been  ihougbt  that 
(ke  naaae  was  detired  from  Chalybon,  where  it  was  «up- 


w  of  IMbaa  to  the  inaita  of 


■ipplying  the 
t*  of  Tyre?    Why  would 
iMeh-H  carry  it  thither? 
piagi  which  Bochart  qimea  fhim  Athom*  {i,  61) 
thnwa  ligU  an  thb  pcrint:  "The  king  of  the  Persians 


Una*™*"  (Bochart,  0pp. 
4KX  We  are  thoa  led,  both  by  the  slatemenl  of  Eie- 
kid  and  by  that  of  Poaetdaaiut,  who  wa*  himself 
Itn  of  STTia,  to  look  for  a  Helbon  or  Chalybon 
B(B  DaaaacoSb  Seleacus  Ntcator  is  aid  lo  have 
chaNpd  the  oame  u  Btrma  (Kicepb.  CalliaL  xiv 
ha  the  oM  oanc,  a*  w«  see  from  IHolemy,  wa 
iafptt^k,  aad  oa  the  eaptare  «( the  cily  by  Ihe  Araba 
»  tb«  Tth  centniy  it  waa  again  reautiied  (Schulleii*. 
Wb  Gngr.  im  tilam  Saladiai,  *.  v.  Ualebum). 
■;  nbned  to  ha*  tmally  been  ideolilted  wiib  the 
mainm  Alrfpa,  a  laige  city  ol  Syria,  called  BiM  by 
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the  Araba;  bat  Rmsel  states  (Natund  BiM.  ^ Att^o, 
Lond.  1791,  i,  80)  that  but  Utile  wine  i*  made  there,  and 
that  the  while  wines  especially  are  poor  and  thin,  and 
dilflcult  to  keep ;  nor  has  this  place  ever  obtained  any 
celebiity  for  it*  vintages.  HeQce  Pn>f.  Hackett  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  to  him  while  vimt- 
lis  region  in  VSb2  by  Dr.  Paulding,  one  of  the 
'  lonaiin  there,  that  the  KUial  Helbon 
ihouM  rather  be  sought  in  one  of  the  principal  village* 
if  the  same  name  lying  in  the  wady  Btlbeo,  on  the 
iastem  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon,  north  of  the  Barrada. 
He  was  iufonned  by  those  who  had  visited  the  place 
that  the  grapes  produced  there  are  remarkable  Ibr  their 
fine  quality,  and  that  the  wine  obtained  from  them  b 
legaided  as  the  chmce  wine  of  that  part  of  Syria  (/am- 
'1I/iM>^«cr•>nvr,N.rori^lS65,p.^l1).  Dr.Koldn- 
nt,  to  whom  he  mentioned  this  mggestion,  vinted  Ihe 
lace  in  his  last  juumey  to  Palestine,  and  fully  accords 
ith  the  idenii  Seal  ion.  He  thus  describes  the  valley 
nd  town :  "  Wady  Helbon  is  a  valley  an  hour  or  more 
I  length,  shut  in  by  high  and  nigged  aides;  The  bot- 
im  i*  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everyvrheie  well  colli- 
valed.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Ihe  valley 
then  are  wtU-kept  vineyards.  Ei-en  places  so  steep 
p^ri'iier  can  approach  them  wilb  difficulty 
are  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of  grapes.  In  D»- 
la  the  gtapea  are  chiefly  esteemed  for  their  fine  tla- 
ind  fiom  Ihem  ia  made  the  best  and  most  highly- 
priied  wine  of  the  country.  The  village  of  Helbon  ia 
neariy  midway  up  the  valley.  There  are  many  luina 
'  it,  but  inoatly  dilapidated  j  and  hewn 
stones,  capitals,  frieies,  and  bmken  columns  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west 
of  Ihe  village  is  an  extensive  ruin,  supposed  to  have 
ooce  been  a  temple.  On  some  of  the  block*  are  fng- 
menls  of  Ureek  biscriplion*  no  longer  l^ble"  (new  ed. 
of  ArHOrintei,  iii,  471,  473). 

H«lolil'«ll  (XtXo'ac,  1  Esd.  viii,  1)  orHelohi'M 
(Bdciai,  2  Esd.  i,  1),  Ihe  Greek  and  Uitin  tbnns  of  the 
nameof  the  higb-prieet  HiLKiAH  (q.  v.). 

Hol'dal  (lleb.  CiM-g',  '^nbn,  vorU^  ,■  Sept.  Xo\> 
tat,  but  oi  apxarrti  in  Zccb.  vi,'  10 ;  Vulg.  Holdai),  the 

1.  A  Netophathile  and  docendsnt  ofOthniel,  chief  of 
the  twelfth  division  (24,000)  of  David's  forces  (I  Cbron. 
ixviL  IG).  EC  1014.  In  1  Chron.  xi,  30  (where  he 
is  called  Heled)  his  father's  name  ia  said  Io  beBaanah; 
and  in  the  panllel  passage  (S  Sam.  xxiii,  39)  he  is  call- 
ed Helkb. 

3.  One  of  tboee  lately  returned  fiom  Ihe  Captivity 
whom  the  piuphet  Zechariah  waa  directed  to  take  with 
dim  when  he  went  to  crown  the  high-priest  Joshua,  as 
a  symbol  of  Ihe  fulura  Meiaiah'*  advent  (Zech.  vi,  ID), 
EC  620.     In  Tcr.  14  the  name  ia  written  Hai.Eii. 

Hsldna,  the  flnt  audon  mentioned  in  the  Jtnaa- 
lem  IliafTBTy  south  of  Berytui  and  north  of  Porphyreon ; 
now  probably  khan  ti-Klmida  (Robinson,  B^  Stt.  ii, 
43G>— Van  de  Vekle,  J/emoir,  p.  S20. 

Ho'leb  (Heb.  CiU'U,  :&n,/alaett,  as  often;  SepL 
'EXoj.Vulg.  Bebd),  son  of  Bunab  the  Netophathile, 
and  one  of  David's  warriors  (!  Sam.  xxiii,  29);  else- 
where more  correctly  called  Ui!ija>  (1  Chron.  xi,  30), 
or,  still  belter,  Hkij)AI  (1  Chron.  xxi-i,  16). 

Baled  (Heb.  Che'ltd,  nVn,  this  irorJif,  as  transito- 
ry i  Sept.  'EXoJ,  Vulg.  /IrM),  son  of  Baanah,  a  Ketopb- 
Bthite,  and  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  DO); 
called  in  Ihe  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29)  Hkleb, 
but  mora  accunlely  Heldai  in  I  Chron.  xxvii,  15. 

He'Iek  (Heb,  Chf-ltt,  pVn,  a  ponian,  aa  often. 
Sept.  XiXix  and  XAix.Vulg.  Brtrc),  the  second  son  of 
Gilead  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaaeh  (Josti.  xvii,  S),  whose 
descendants  were  called  Hslskitis  (Hebrew  CMkf, 
ipVn,  Numb,  xxvi,  80;  Sept.  X.Xw.).    EC  cir.  161* 

H«'laklt«(Niimb.x2vi,eO).    See  Helkk. 
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tnittta  in  Ihe  Hebrew. 

1,  He'lum  coin.  ■  ilntt !  Sept.  'EXd/i,  Vulg.  He- 
ln>),  a  teolher  of  Shuner  (or  Shomei)  ind  gwW-grwd- 
Km  of  A»h«,  several  of  whi«e  «on«  "re  enumeiXed  inl 
Chr™.vii,8Sl  pefh.p»the«i«wUhH0TiiAM,«r.S2. 
RC  pnb,  cir,  1658. 

2.  Chb'uui  (D^n,  in  CtuJdee  ■  rf™™,  »■  often  in 
D»n.!  or  nAulf'Scpt-  oi  iiro/iii 
/ftfcm),  one  of  those  »w>ei»Wil  wi 
typi«l  crowning  of  the  high-pri™!,  or,  «  it  .M«m, 
hioaelf  ■!»  crawned  (Zech.  vi,  14,  "lieled,  proh.  by 
emnoom  lanscriplion  for  Hekd  or  Hbldai,  ver.  10). 

Helena,  St.,  mother  of  ConsWntine  the  Gre»t.  She 
was  bom  about  274;  GloueeBter,Triere,and  Bithjn 
pute  the  honor  of  being  her  birthplace.  Some  consider 
her  u  of  noWe  family,  while  the  older  authonues  state 
that  she  WW  daughter  of  a  ihepherd  or  iniikeeper. 
Coiutwitius  Chlorus  is  swd  to  have  mimed  her  for  hei 
be«ilv.  She  ii  «1«  ssid  lo  have  at  flnt  been  only  hii 
concubine,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  a  niistake,  anauig  from 
the  fsct  that  the  Roman  law  applied  lo  women  raanyiiit' 
above  their  station  a  name  which  had  also  this  mean- 
ing When  CoMlantius  became  emperor  he  repnilisted 
her,  and  she  resided,  perhaps,  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
Triers  until  her  aon  Conntantine  called  her  bwk  with 
the  title  of  Augusta.  She  did  mnch  lowards  softening 
thenaturallvtvrannicaldispositionofherBon.  She  un- 
dertook apiignmage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  825,  where, 
bv  so-called  miraculous  agencies,  she  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, under  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  the  sepul- 
chre and  cross  of  Christ,  the  latter  of  which  was  "proved 
genuine  by  the  miracles  it  wruughtT  She  built  a 
-      ---  which  remains  to  this  day  in  part. 


HELFFERICH 

lChrDn.xi,ZT;  xxriii,10).    &C1I)14 


All  this  gave  a  great  impulse  lo  pilgrimages 


he  Duly 

ft  Pales- 
tine in  327,  returned  lo  her  son,  and  died  probably  soon 
after.  The  Komans  claim  to  have  ber  remains  in  the 
churcti  o(  Ara  OelL  The  monks  of  Uautvilliers,  near 
RheimS  (France),  claim,  on  the  other  hsnd,  that  one  of 
their  order,  as  rarlj  as  in  the  9lh  century,  brought  the 
body  of  the  saint  from  thence  to  their  convent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Veneliaos  atate,  on  the  other  aide,  that 
the  saint  was  buried  at  Constantinople,  and  that  her 
mains  were  thence  irannferred  to  their  city.  So  devotees 
kneel  in  three  different  places,  do  the  18th  of  August, 
before  the  remains  of  the  daughter  of  a  ahepheid  or  inn- 
keeper, who  iubaeqnenily  became  a  sainted  empiese. 
Monographs  on  St.  Helena  and  her  history  are  enumer- 
ated in  Volbeding,  Inda  Progranmalam,  p.  12^  See 
EDBebiui,i.i/eq/'C'on(fun'i>t«,'  Haiog,  RttU'EncgUep.  i 
and  the  articlei  Caoaa;  Jrrusalem. 

Hsioph  (Heb.  CWIeph,  r|^n,  an  eichaigt,  aa  in 
Numb,  xviii,  21,  3lj  Sept.  Joins  with  prefixed  prepou- 
tion  M<f\t# ;  Vulg.  Hrltph),  a  city  mentioned  apparent- 
ly as  the  staniDg-point  of  the  northern  border  of  Naph' 
Uli,  beginning  at  the  west  (Joab.  six,  S3).  Tan  de  Veldi 
thinlu  it  may  be  the  same  with  BeU-lif,  a  village  with 
ancient  remains  (comp.  Robinson,  Later  Rutarehri,  p. 
61,  62),  nearly  due  east  of  the  Rai  Abyad,  and  '  ' 
Kades,  on  the  S.  edge  of  a  very  msrked  ravine  (wady 
el-Ayun),  which  probably  formed  part  of  Ihe  boundar 
between  Napht*li  and  Asher  {Van  de  Velde,  Syrio, 
233);  nor  is  the  objection  of  KeiL(CoiRninir.adloc),lhi 
the  position  ia  represented  aa  being  at  the  intersectio 
of  the  northern  border  of  Palestine  with  the  eastern  lir 
of  Aeher,  altogether  correct,  since  several  of  the  assoc 
lied  names  are  likewise  somewhat  interior. 

He']eE(Heb.  Chf'ltu,  yin  or  yhn,  in  pause  y^l; 
Cha'ifU,  perh.  loia  or  Uroag;  SepU  \ak\ic  or  XiXXi 
V.  r.  liWiK :  Vulg.  l/tUi,  I/rUa),  the  name  of  two  me 
1. -Son  of  Aiariah  and  father  of  Eleasah,  of  the  tril 
ofJiid»h(l  Chron.  ii,39).  RC.  apparently  ante  101) 
a.  An  Ephraimite  of  Pebn,  and  one  ofI)aHd>wa 
tiolB,  and  aflerwanls  captain  of  hia  seventh  legimeat  (2 


HaUenateln,  Cfasilel,  a  minister  of  Ihe  Uereuo 
Befortned  Church,  and  son  of  Rev.  J,  a  A.  HeUenaUin, 
was  bora  March  29,  1781.  He  spent  his  youth  as  > 
printer,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  wiih  Rev.  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
daitnd  by  the  Synod  of  the  (ierroan  Reformed  Cbuith 
in  May,  1801,  and  was  pastor  successiwly  at  Alleman- 
gel,  Berits  County,  Pa.;  Goshenhoppen,  Monteomeiy 
County.l'a-i  Eph rata, Uncaalcr County, Pa. ;  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  York  Cuuuiy,  Pa. ;  Rockingham  Coontv, 
Va. ;  and  Mechanicaburg,  Ciunbdiand  ConnQ',  Pa.  He 
died  Dec  in,  IWt.  With  many  innocent  ecoentiicitiem, 
he  was  actuated  by  deep  eamealness,  a  childlike  |»ety, 
and  a  kindly  spirit.  He  preached  in  both  the  Geimali 
and  English  languages.     (H.  H.) 

H«lfsiiateln,  John  Conrfid  Albert,  one  of  t3m 
fathers  of  the  German  Reformeil  Chun-h  in  the  Unitod 
States,  was  bom  at  Mosibaih,  Palatinate,  Feb.  16, 1748. 
He  studied  theolug>-  at  the  University  of  Hdddbag, 
and  was  sent  bv  ihe'Svnod  of  Holland,  in  company  with 
Bev.J.H.HelfferichanilRev.J.G.Gebhard.asmiMOD- 
ariea  to  America.  He  arrived  in  New  York  Jan.  H, 
1772,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  ihe  congr^alion  at 
lanlown,  Pa.  Towards  ihe  close  of  1776  he  acccpt- 
call  from  Lancaster,  but  in  1779  relomed  lo  hia 
lantown  congregalion,  and  labored  there  until  hia 
death.  May  17, 1790.  lie  was  an  eloquent  and  success 
ful  preacher,  and  his  ministry,  both  at  Lancaster  mnU 
Germantown,  proved  a  great  blesring.  Sei-eta!  airwU 
volomeBofhis  sermons  have  been  published.— Haibaugh, 
Fallitri  aftht  Rifonafd  CkvrcK  A,  222  sq, 

B«U«iMtBlii.  Jonathan,  a  German  BefomiHl 
minister,  third  son  of  Rev.  J.  C  A,  Helfenstein.  was  bom 
in  Germantown,  I"*.,  Jan.  19, 178J.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Rev.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  w» 
licensed  in  1805,  and  ordained  in  1B07;  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  congree"lioii  in  Carlisle  till  1811. 
when  he  was  caUed  to  Frederick,  Md,  where  he  labored 
wiUi  great  success  lo  Ihe  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  29, 
1829,  He  was  a  zealous  pastor,  and  an  impreseive 
preacher  in  both  the  German  and  English  languaees. 
(H.H.) 
HolSiatlch,  John  Hemy,  •  minister  of  ihe  <5ei^ 
~  "         "  Church  in  the  United  Stales,  waa  Inni 


.  Moaihach,  IWatinate,  Oct.  22,  I7B9.  After  xudying 
ttology,  he  was  Ucensed  Sept.  K,  1761,  and  labored  tot 
time  in  his  own  countrj-.  In  January,  1772,  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York  as  a  missionary,  together  with  Rev. 
J.  a  A.  Helfensiein  and  Rev.  J.  G.  GebhanL  He  som 
after  settled  at  Weissenberg,  Lehigh  County,  Pa,  when 
his  charne  comprehended  as  many  as  seven  conjrre*a- 
tions  at  one  lime.  Hera  he  remained,  decUning  all  call* 
from  other  churchcN  and  laboreil  faithfully  unlil  hia 
death, Dec 6, 18 10.  "Duringbis  ministry  Mr.Helferich 
baptised  5830,  and  confirmed  4O00  souls.  He  may  be 
rorarded  aa  Ihe  father  of  the  German  Reftinned  Church 
in  the  field  over  which  his  labors  extended.  Thou^ 
that  part  of  the  Church  did  not  escape  the  geoeial  stag- 
naiion  of  a  later  period  through  (ierman  talionalim 
and  indifference,  yet  the  vanlage-ground  upon  which  it 
was  placed,  by  muns  of  his  labors,  has  been  a  hlesnng 
to  it  down  to  our  day.'-Haibaugh,  FtHhtn  o/Oe  He- 
fonrnd  Chanh,  ii,  241  »q. 

Holfforicb,  Jt>lin,a  son  of  Kev.JohnHenry  Hdf- 
Ferich  was  bom  in  Weissenberg,  Lehigh  Counlr,  Pa., 
Jan.  17,  17flS.  He  complete.1  his  theo1<^n<»I  studies 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Helfenstdn  in  Philadelphia,  wm 
licenscl  in  1816,anrt  ordained  in  1819.  Hebecamepas- 
tor  of  the  same  congregations  in  Lehigh  County,  V%„ 
which  hia  father  had  served  fur  many  years,  in  which 
Held  he  continued  lo  labor  with  much  leal  and  mrcrm 
10  the  end  of  hia  life.  He  died  auddeidy.  April  8, !««. 
During  his  roinisuy  he  baptiied  4591,  and  received  into 
-'h  tb*  Church,  by  ooofinnalioa,  ba- 


fuU  c* 


a  with  tb*  Church,  by  oc 


HEU  1 

MOB  npo  iBd  three  ihaoMuid  pmoM.  He  pnacbed 
i^y  ID  [hs  (iennui  Unpuge.     (H.  H.) 

He'U.wntlwTEuCU'^sinaaiiwcd.'HXiaT'HXti, 
Hch.  'b;,  Oi),  ■  nune  tbu  occun  once  in  the  N.  T. 
md  eocc  in  the  ApocTypha. 

1.  The  Ibinl  of  three  namea  ineeited  betweer  Achitob 
Md  Amarus  in  the  geoeabigy  of  Em,  in  3  Ead.  i,  2,  for 
vhkh  then  is  do  coiTMfwading  ninie  in  the  Heb.  list 
lEa«vii,i,3). 

3.  Tb«  (ather-in-lAv  of  Jmeph,  ind  maternal  grand- 
bberufChriiI(Lakeiii,23).    B.C.anlel'^    See  Gu.i- 

Hell'aa.  the  L^tin  fonn  (S  £Bd.vii,89}  Drthenanie 
■f  ibe  piaphM  EujAH. 

BeUodama  ('HtXid/iwpiic,  i.t.i/ift  ffike  tim,  ■ 
■ot  «iifni|aent  Urcek  ikame),  the  treawrer  (u  >iri  riSv 
*p«7fKi>u>-)  uf  tieleunii  Phiiupalor,  who  was  commii- 
•iiiBad  br  the  king,  at  the  iiutigatkm  of  ApoUoniua  (q. 
(•X  *"  cartT  awaj  the  private  tmiuns  depouled  in  thj 
Tnafilr  at  JaiualmL  Accurdiug  ta  the  nairative  in  i 
lUcc  iii,  9  aq^  he  was  ■la^'ed  fnm>  the  execution  of  his 
doiicn  by  a  "great  appaiilion"  {in^v(ia),  in  cungc- 
qaoKC  of  which  he  fell  down  **con]paned  with  great 
darkoeaa,'  and  ^leechteea.  He  waa  i^rwarda  reatoreil 
at  Ibt  inlRcenion  uf  tht  high-prieal  Onias,  and  bure 
pilne^  to  the  king  of  the  inviolaUe  nujfsty  of  the 
Ttofde  {*  Hacc  iii).  The  full  tletaila  of  the  narratii-e 
at  DO*  HippoitHl  by  any  atber  evictencc  JoBephua, 
■ho  waa  uDaequaiDted  with  2  Haocv,  lakes  nu  aoiicc  of 
it  lAmi.Ka,3,3);  aud  the  author  of  the  M-called  iv 
lEisc.  >Iiribiil«  ibc  attempt  tu  phuider  the  Temple  Id 
Api'luaiua,  and  diSen  in  hii  acTount  of  the  miraculous 
iaUfpodiian,  though  he  diMiitctly  rea^nisea  it  {De 
Jfoer.  4  A^pdvufitt'  i^rirDi  riiovfaviiaay  dyytXct  ■  -  - 
•wTBw-iffwt-  a  ^fuOaviK  o  'Ai-DUaivioi;  .  -  .}-  tleli- 
mIorw  afterwafds  munlered  Scleucua,  anil  loade  an  uii- 
■cnaaful  attempt  to  Beizc  the  Svrian  crown  (App.  .Syr. 
to).  aC  17i  Conip.  Wemado'rf,  ^  >* /.ifc-. -•/"cr. 
I  fiT.  Baibelle'i  gniid  pictun:  of  "  Hdiodonia"  has 
ol^  beoi  copied  and  engiaTed. 

HellodcWTU  OF  Emksa,  in  Syria,  flouriahed  in  (he 
fatter  part  of  the  1th  cenliny  ader  Clmal.  He  waa  the 
awbor  of  the  celebrated  romance  enlitleil  ACIKtopim, 
eTKco^of  the  love  and  adventures  of  Thcoi^ea  and 
(%ncWv,  Ih*  iddfat  and  beat  of  the  Greek  romances,  and 
th«  nailH  of  many  aubeequert  onea.  Thia  was  written 
ta  tally  Efe,  and  aftcrwarda  Heliodorua  became  a  Oiria- 
ti^  aid  waa  made  biahop  of  Tricca,  in  Sit^y,  where 
he  iniTodaced  the  Tegulation  that  every  married  priest 
ifeaaU.  upon  bia  ordinaUoD,  lepante  ftnm  his  wife  or  be 
*fnaed(Soi»tM,HM.£bA«.v,S2).  Nioephnma BUlea 
(//aV.£i»b)^xii,M)tliat  a  pnnrincial  ^iwd,  becaiue  of 
theiBlinoualeodeocy  afthe.£tUipicnapoatlui  minda 
if  the  y«infc<<lea«ed  titat  Hcliodorus  should  eitheT  eon- 
Jean  asiddiBwa  it,ot  reaigD  hi*  biahopiic.  Thisatale- 
Beot  b  iceoaaUy  rejected  as  imntobaUe,  unce  it  ia  made 
by  DO  other  author,  and  the  jUlUopka  containa  nothing 
if  B  oDtmptive  tendency.  The  beat  edition  orthe<iieek 
ten  m  that  by  Oiraca  (Pkria,  1804,!  vtHt.  8ra).— Smith, 
fiM.  Gri.  ami  Kom.  Biog.  atd  Mfikclagg,  ii,  373 ;  Ihta- 
hf.H^.,ffFieliom  (Loadon,  IMG,  1  vol  Svo),  p.  IB-M ; 
rbiitMi^0178;HenaK,Acat£wjUDfidd>r,v,699.  (J. 
W.lf.) 

BcUosabUOB  (ElaoaBALUI),  anperor  of  Rome, 
>MhonialEiDeaaabaMA.D.W6.  Hia  nune  was  Va- 
iw  Anna  Baanamn,  bat  he  waa  made  ptieet  of  Elaga- 
WV  (El-OdMl),  the  Syro-lHitfincian  Sun-god,  about 
AJX  SIi,  aul  look  that  name,  la  May,  SIX,  through 
■  of  his  mother,  Julia  Mctsa,  with  the  anl- 
•  pnclMmed  empeiur ;  and,  goon  afler,  Ma- 
lo  was  matrhiog  to  (Hit  down  this  nsuipation, 

0,  which  lasted  not  quite  four 

by  supentiliuii,  licentiouaneu, 
mi  cnetty  to  a  ileipee  hardly  rivalled  by  the  wont 
B  Mil  an  empeiDra.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
ban-god  iota  Kcom,  aid  even  pasNd  a  decree  that  no 


other  cekitial  power  should  be  wwahipped.    The  pne- 
lorians  alew  him  in  camp,  A.D.  tH.     As  h«  himaell'  in-    ' 
tnduced  a  new  religion  into  Hooie,  it  was  nnt  his  policy 
to  persecule,  and  so,  during  that  linn,  the  Christians 

Hal'kal  (,Htb.CMtay,  ■'EVn,foc  rpjsVn,  j,*™,,* 

is  his  portioH ,-  Sept,  'E^rof),  aon  of  Meraioth,  and  one 
of  the  chief  prieata  in  the  time  of  the  higb-ptiesi  .loia- 
kim  <Nch.  xii,  16).     aC.  post  63G. 

H«rk«th  (Heb.  C/uUratk;  r^bn,  Joah.  XIX,  2b,  but 
rgin,  even  without  pauae-accenl,  Jush.  xxi,ei ;  "con- 
struct" of  ngsn,  »moof*M»»,  aa  in  Geii.xxvit,16,OT/i0r- 
lUm,  as  in  Gen.  ixxiil.  19,  etc.;  Sept.  X.XmS),  ■  town 
of  Aaher,  on  the  eastern  bonier,  mentioned  aa  the  alatt- 
ing-point  in  the  direction  (apparently  southward)  to 
Acbahaph  (Joah.  xix,  £5);  aaaigned  as  one  of  (be  Lc- 
vitical  cities  (Joeh.  xxi,  Bl).  In  1  ChmiL  \i,  76,  it  sp- 
peara  to  be  erroneoualy  written  Ulkok.  See  Hukkox. 
In  the  (ManuufKDii  ii  is  simply  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
as  'BHilq,  by  Jerome  aa  iiiajli;  but  neither  acema  to 
have  known  ii.  He  Saulcy  inclinea  to  identify  it  with 
a  viUngo  calleil  A'lrlrA,  which  be  leports  not  (ai  south- 
east of  Akka  {Noniilire,  i,  6S) ;  anil  Schwan  (PaUlint, 
p.  191)  ihiiika  it  is  the  modem  IVr^,  about  aeven  milea 
iHMlh-cBBt  of  Akka ;  but  neither  uf  these  poaitiona  is  iu 
the  neighborhood  indicated  by  the  texl,  which  rather 
requires  a  locality  nearer  Ibc  notth-eastcm  angle  of  (be 
tribe,  tiot  unlikely  at  Ihe  ruined  village  Utrilh,  about 
twelve  miles  S.E.  of  Tj-rp,  as  proposed  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  S!0).     See  HKLK^TH-iiAXzURtH. 

HaI'kBtli-has'siii1m(Heb.aeU'nM'Aari.riurtW, 

D^^llh-r£bn,pfo(  a/ihe  nmb),  ■  designation  of  the 
plain  Juat  below  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  on  the  east,  acquired 
from  the  dejidly  ciMnbat  between  twelve  of  Ishboaheth'e 
men  ami  aa  many  uf  David's,  which  formed  a  prelude  to 
Ihe  general  engaRcment  (2  Sara,  ii,  16).  See  Gibkon. 
As  lu  the  name,  "Ewald  approves  the  reading  which  the 
Sept.  seem  to  have  followed  (/iipic  rilv  tiri/JoWwc,  ap- 
parently from  (heir  reading  D^^En),as  that  wbith  alone 
gives  a  suitable  meaning  to  (he  name  (Cenl.  lir.  ii,&Ttlt 
no(cl).  (lesenius  renders  by' the  Add  of  swords,' which 
can  hardly  be  admiKed;  for,  though  *^nx  is  uaed  in  (he 
sense  of  an  '  edge,'  it  ia  never  used  simply  for  '  iwortL' 
Fn(B(  gi\-ea  FrlienkahlkeU,  '  rock  -  Bmoothneie,'  aa  (he 
meaning,  Ihe  place  being  sniooth  and  level  as  a  surface 
of  rock.  Aquila  gives  (X^a[  rwi'  n-iptui',  and  Ihe 
Vulg.X^n-rotuifDniiR,  taking  *1<1X  in  a  flgurative  sense, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  no  o(her  instance" 

B«lkl'a*  (XiAriat),  a  still  different  Greek  fonn  (I 
Ead.  i,  8)  of  the  name  of  ihe  high-priest  UtuiiAH. 

HaU,  a  term  which  originally  correaponded  more  ex- 
actly III  Hades,  being  derived  from  the  Saxon  kelmi,  to 
cover,  and  signifying  merely  Ih^  arvtnd,  ot  invinble 
place — the  haluladon  of  (hose  who  have  gone  from  Ibis 
viable  terrestrial  region  to  the  world  of  spirits.  But  It 
has  been  so  long  apprnpriated  in  common  usage  to  the 
plate  of  future  puniahment  for  (he  wicked.that  i(s  ear- 
lier meaning  has  been  lost  aight  of.  In  the  English  Bi- 
ble it  is  used  in  the  wider  senae. 

L  llrbmc  and  Gmt  rrraw— llie  three  words,  which 
all  but  monopolize  the  subject,  are  VlKti,iSileAl',  in  the 
O.T.;  and  "AiJiic,  Aoifir,  and  riiuva.Gtiemui.m  the 
N.T.  b^XSaccurs65ames;in61ufthcseitisrendered 
in  the  Sept-'by-AAjc  J  twice  by  Oayarot  (2  Sam.  xaii, 
G,  and  Prov.  xxiii,  14) ;  and  twice  omitted  in  the  com- 
mon text  (Jobixiv,  19;  Ezek.  xxxii,  21).  InlheYuLg. 
V'iMU  is  InnaUted  4S  times  by  In/emiit,  aud  17  times 
by  li/tna  [mostly  I<^en  (plur.)].  In  our  A.  V>  it  is 
represented  31  times  by  Grocr,  81  limea  by  Htll,  and  3 
HmtabjPit.  In  the  N.  Teal,  our  word //rtf  occurs  23 
times;  ISlimes  it  stands  for  rit>va,and  11  times  [pcr- 
Aopi  the  twelfth  should  be  added,  see  TischendnrT  siid 
BrtiderCCi«rorrf.)onRev.iii,7]ror"A;i»c.    TheVulg 
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dotfjf  fbllavt  the  oiigirul  in  iu  t 
■11  th«  tweire  puugcs  riivva  uuni|d7ca[HedinlD(><- 
hnoia,  while  In/mHU  stands  fur  every  occurrence  of 
'AJijc,  «xoept  once  (MmtL  xvi,  iB),  where  (he  phrase 
wvkai  ^Jotr  i"gala  of  ktlTj  becomn  "portm  m/en." 
8aict,Oitn{on,VtX'^,"iiiK,KiA  riii-va,  tn  employ- 
ed in  the  ■■end  origiiul  to  deaigniu  the  myitaiee  oT 
Hell,  we  proceed  to  give  Bnt  their  prohable  derirUion, 
md  then  their  meuuDg,  «>  fu  aa  Holy  Scripture  mnuCa 
in  iu  diacovery. 

(I.)  T)iar  Deriralion^l.  >ixd  (oi,  u  it  ii  aoonoD- 
ally  written,  Vit^),£Aedf,  i>  by  most  oT  the  old  writen 
(MeCaeceius,/.«.p.lM0,S41;  Sciiindla,  Lex.  PmLnStl; 
KoUnKm,  Kfg  lo  llrbrem  BOile,  ii,  SI7 ;  uid  Leigh,  CHI. 
5acra,  1,238;  il,6)nfemdfor  iaotigia  toiX:j,tade' 
iBaiid,ieet,ot  atk.  They  are  not  agreed  w  to  the  mode 
of  conneoUng  the  derivative  with  thii  root;  Cooceiua 
luggwta  an  absurd  reann,  "VlNt;^  Dotal  eum  locum 
qua  qai  e«  tn  jaattione  at"  (!)  A  more  respectable  ao- 
lutioa  i*  ■uggested  by  those  who  art  in  the  imatialie- 
iKu  of  bHxi^  (Pniv.  xxx,  15,  IS)  a  good  ground  for  cm- 
necting  it  with  the  root  in  question.  Thua  Fagiui  on 
Gen.  sxi™ ;  BuMorf,  Lexicon,  a.  t.,  referring  lo  Ua.  v, 
14;  Habik.ii,5;  Pnv.  xxrli,20.  (EmM  Mder,  ffeAr. 
IT-iP-t,  p.  187,  also  adopCa  thia  root,  but  he  is  fii-fetched 
and  obacure  in  hii  view  of  its  relation  lo  the  derived 
word).  (A  good  defence  [by  a  modem  scholar  j  of  thii 
deriva^n  of  Sheol  from  the  verb  iSD  is  given  by  Gli- 
der, Ijihre  V.  d.  KnditiH.  Jan  ChrM'iuHer  da  Todlm 
LBems.  ISfiS],  and  more  briefly  in  hb  art. /;ad«  [  Her- 
EOg,  v,.4il,  Clark's  trans.  U,  4GH].  His  defence  is  based 
on  the  many  paasagea  which  urge  the  insatiable  drmand 
of  Sheol  for  all  men,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  lent,  and  Gen.  xxxvii,  35;  I  Sam.  ixviii;  Paa. 
vi,  6,  and  Uxxix,  19.  See  al»  Venema  [on  Psa.  xvi, 
10];  J.A.Quensted,7'r(««.(fe5ffwAtir<i  re(enin,ii,  1.) 
Ktttcber  (De  Iifferii,  p.  76,§  IfiS)  finds  in  the  root  i^, 
to  be  hoOine,  a  better  origin  for  our  word.  Geaenius 
(Thet.  (L  1047),  wto  adopts  tbe  same  deiivalian,  sup- 
pose* that  ^73  neana  lo  dig  oat,  and  so  contrivei  to 
unite  b^d  and  bx':),  by  making  tbe  primary  idea  of 
iltg^u^lead  to  the  derived  one  of  Kelii^  (see  Job  ill, !I). 
BUtlcher  gnea  on  to  connect  the  German  words  llokt 
(holbw)  and  Hihk  (cavity)  with  the  idea  indicated  by 
9;d,  and  timidly  suggests  the  possibility  of  HSUe  (Hell) 
coming  from  HHiU.  Whilst  decidedly  rejecting  this 
derivation,  Wfl  do  not  object  to  his  derivation  of  theffe- 
tmir  noun;  amidst  the  avowed  uncertainty  of  the  case, 
it  seems  l»  be  the  least  objectionable  of  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered,  and,  lo  provide  an  intelligible 
sense  for  the  word  akeAl,  most  in  hannony  with  many 
Biblical  paaaagee.  Biittcher  defines  the  term  to  mean 
"  rattiu  Incut  tiMerrifnau"  (p.  72,  %  153).  This  agrees 
very  well  with  the  rendering  of  our  A.V.  in  so  lar  aa  it 
has  used  the  comprehensive  word  HeU,  which  imqierly 
tigiiines  "  a  covered  or  concealed  place." 

2.  //odu.  — The  universally  allowed  statement  that 
the  N.  T.  has  shed  a  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
iruDiDitsliCy  which  is  oidy  in  an  inferior  degree  discov- 
ered in  the  O.  Tn  is  seldom  more  distinctly  veriAed  than 
in  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  lo  SKB)i  (the  diffleul- 
ly  of  distinguishing  lis  various  degrees  of  meaning, 
wbich  it  is  generally  felt  exist,  and  which  our  A  V.  has 
endeavored  to  express  by  an  equal  balance  between  /Irll 
and  Orcat),  in  contrast  with  the  distinction  which  is 
implied  in  the  aboul  equally  frequent  terms  of  Hades 
and  Gehenna,  now  to  be  described.  The  "AJi|c  of  the 
N.T,  was  suggested,  no  duubl,  by  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  ths  Sept.  The  word  was  originally  unaspirated,  as 
in  Homer's  AlJao  iriAa.  {tl  v,  646;  is,  81S),  and  He- 
■iod'i  'Mill  tiiva  xo^no^wHW  {Tkeog.  811),  and  Hn- 
d»r-s  Aifav  \axiiv  (P^  v,  180),  This  form  of  tbe 
word  gives  greater  credibility  lo  the  generally  i«cei>ed 
d«rivatian  of  it  from  a  privat.  and  jjilv,  (o  hk     (The 


learned  authors  of  liddell  and  Scott's  Creal  £<e.  [•.  k 
"A^TC]  throi^  some  doubt  on  thia  view  of  the  erigin  «t 
the  word,  because  of  its  aquialed  beginning,  in  Attia 
Greek.  But  surely  this  is  precarious  ground.  la  ix 
certain  that  even  in  Anic  writers  it  was  invariably  ■■- 
pirated?  >eechyluB  [Sept.  c  Tlieb.  (Paley)  810]  has 
'At^a  irpaia^/oi  [leili  iMe  lenii],  according  lo  the  beet 
editing.  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  a  chorus,  but  in  the 
A^iim.l(>05,  also  a  choral  line,  we  read  pi^iv  Jv'AiJov 
p/aXaiij(tirfi  [with  tbe  aspirate],  as  if  the  iisage  woa 
uncertain.  Possibly  in  the  elliptical  phrase  iy  'Atim 
[sell  oi(^]  [he  aspirate  occun  because  the  geoitive  !• 
really  tbe  name  of  tbe  God  [not  of  the  region,  which 
might,  for  distinction,  have  been  lien  iinas{arated]). 
Plutarch  accordingly  explains  it  bj  6itiic  mi  riuparos* 
{De  liid.  ei  Otir.  p.  882},  and  in  the  SlymoL  Maym.  finC 
is  defined  as  jatpioi-  d^tyylc,  otutdvc  aluriov  mi  U" 
^v  irirXtipoiuvev  .  .  .  iv  i  oiliv  jiXiwofuv.  IlaJet 
is  thus  "  l\e  Bwinifc  pJiice  or  rtgiim ,-"  "  Locu  vitSnu 
noetrii  MuUraetiu,"  as  (irorius  defines  it. 

8.  aMana  ( rifwn)  is  composed  of  the  two  HebL  vorda 
tC^I  (rvUy)  and  Dicn  (Himom,  tbe  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  valley).  In  the  Sept.  raUwa  'u  used  in 
JosIl  xviii.  16  lo  denignale  "lAc  ca%  qfllu  eonofUm- 
Hom,'  the  full  cxprettion  of  which  is  Dirrl^  "•}.  Th« 
^orur  B^qKllatioD  0117  *i  occurs  in  the  same  vetM. 
The  Kabbinical  writers  derive  Dtn  fnim  On3,  *■  rBpira" 
[to  groan  or  mourn,  in  Eiek.  Kxiv,  23],  as  if  indicattn 
of  the  cries  of  the  children  in  the  horrid  rites  of  the  Mo- 
loch-worship (see  Buxlorf,  Lex.  Rob.  p.  lOtt;  Glassius 
[ed.  Dathii  ],  Fhitotog.  Sacr.  i,  806).  The  etymobgical 
remarks  have  paved  our  way  to  the  next  aection  of  oui 

(II.)  Biblical  Meaaiiv  ofOieK  iMnt  Termini,  tfeait- 

tsjjo/biXI^.Sieit— (l.)The"Cruw."  Much  eontm- 
versy  has  arisen  whether  within  the  meaning  of  Sieol 
should  be  included  "lAe  grar^;'  indeed  Ibis  is  (he  onljr 
question  of  difficulty.  The  fact,  which  we  have  already 
staled,  that  our  A.  V.  tranelates  ^IX^  quite  as  often  by 
"  grave"  as  by  the  general  term  "  heU,"  supplies  a  frimS 
facie  reason  for  including  it.  Without,  however,  ict- 
aisting  on  the  probatxlity  that  polemical  theology,  rsih- 
er  Ihan  Biblical  science,  influenced  our  tnuislalors,  at 
least  occasionally,  in  their  rendering  of  the  word,  wa 
may  here  ailduce  on  the  other  side  the  telling  (act  that 
of  all  tbe  ancient  versions  not  one  translates  in  any  pas- 
sage (he  Hebrew  SbeolbyOa  equivalent  of  prave.  The 
other  Greek  translators,  like  the  venerable  SepC,  so  far 
as  their  fragmenta  show  (see  Origen,  Jtaapla,  pattim), 
everywhere  give  'AitiK  for  V'WLXS  (sometimes  (bey  ■■> 
for  the  locative  case  tbe  older  and  better  phnae  ('c>  'i* 
"Ailrai,  sometimes  the  more  recent  and  vulgar  (I'c  rvf 
"Ailipi,  Iv  Tiji  "Ally).  The  Samaritan  text  in  the  aeven 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  has  either  hvo  (Siot)  or 
S^X^'a  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  everywhere,  except  in 
five  panages,  retain  ^1X3.  The  Prahito  eveiywbers 
in  both  Testaments  renders  the  Hetsew  Skeol  and  th« 
Greek  //nd«  by  [V^^ti]  Shiuif  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  Vulg.  transUtce  (he  ssme  words  in  both 
the  a  T.  snd  (he  N.  T.  by  in/enu  (plur.  In/ai  mostly), 
and,  above  all,  Infenmt  (see  above  for  particulan).  It 
is  to  the  later  Targumista  (the  pseudo-Jonathan  and  the 
Jtnaaietn  Targum),  and  afterwards  lo  the  Rabbinical 
docton  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  we  (race  the  version 
of  the  "  sepulchre"  and  "  the  grave"  (thus  in  Gan. 
xxxvii,85i  xlii,88;  xliv,  S9,3I,  these  Targumists  ren- 
dered Sheol  by  Kn7n3I^  ^S  [the  Imue  o/btuial) ;  Bm- 
ilarly  did  th^  render  Psa.  cxli,  7;  Job  vii,  d;  xiv,  IS; 
xvii,  18, 16;  xxi,lS;  Ecdea.  ix.  10,  aod  other  passages, 
in  which  it  is  observable  how  often  they  have  been  fbl- 
lowed  by  our  tnuislatois).  See,  for  more  infoimadou  on 
this  poin^  archbishop  Usher,  leonb  [by  Ebington],  iii, 
SI9-S2I ;  and,  more  fully,  BOttcher  (p.  68-70,  tec  140- 
146),  who  quotes  Rashi  and  Aben  Ena  [on  Ocn.  xxxvi> 
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N];  aXimchi  {Lib.  Radie.  ■.  v.  \nini);  Mid  olhir 
Biitbii  vbo  expienoly  admit  fit  gime  within  Ihe  acope 
of  ilie  meuiing  of  Sieol ,-  Botlchei  also  quotes  >  vriy 
kag  mi)'  oT  cnmn)enlau>n  and  lexicographeis  [Rabbi 
Hudpchai  Nathan,  witli  extimva^ant  one^deilnesa,  in 
hk  llAt.  Canard,  giro  no  olher  aenae  to  SStol  but 
13^,  rk  ^ur],  who  roUow  the  RaUuiical  docton 
hnia ;  and  be  adds  tbc  Danua  oT  nch  wrilen  aa  deny 
tkeoMaDHiit  oTtlia^FaK  lo  the  Hdirew  Sieoli  among 
that  neoit  the  leuiMd  Dalch  divino  Vitringa  and  Ve- 
aaa.  The  latter  oT  tbcae  cxpnasly  afflima,  "bisttj 
mOt  ■nla  aJ  tr}»lt*nam  paliiitif  (Comaenl.  ad  Ft. 
i.  Mt).    To  the  autboriliaa  he  memkma  we  would  add, 

wgKb  (on  Gen.  xhxtu,  ib,  Worki,  p.  I8i},  who  draw* 
ag  impBrtant  diitlncIioD;  "tiiiti),  Ihe  grtnr,  the  word 
annth  not  the  grave  digged  or  made  with  band*, 
which  b  Damni  in  Hebrew  ^3^,  but  it  meaneth  the 


ii  dran  bj  Lather  [£iiKirr.  M  ffmei;  xlii,  S8] ;  ^Zp  is 
■ilf  Ihe  grave  in  whieb  an  actual  interment  takes 
ptai«i  Dooe  that  die  naburied  can  have  this  word  uKd 
ofthiai;  rior  nceptacle  ia^^KV,  "commune  qnoddam 
nnpUcaluni  non  corporum  lanlum  aed  et  animanim, 
■la  ORUMi  mortui  congTegantui."  Ann.  Seneca  {^liL  viii, 
mrfnwwj.  4]  oliaerves  between  nalurol  burial  and  arti- 
,#u<— "  Omiiibui  natura  acpulturam  dedil,"  etc.  So 
UoB,  Hi,  H18,  aa^v— "  Ca[Ht  omnia  lellua  Qiue  genuit ; 
ealo  Ifgiiur,  qui  nan  habet  irniam."  Fliny  [  /litf.  Ifal. 
ni.  U  ]  dialin^uishea  between  naluial  burial  by  apply- 
iag  to  it  the  wnnl  trprtirr,  and  burial  by  ceremony  by 
iBDg  of  it  the  lyDonyme  lamarr)  j  Nicolaoa  (Be  Srpsi- 
Ari,  llftr.  i,  ft-H),  who  ahowa  that  iiixt^  ia  never  uaed 
a(  fuMTal  pomp;  nor  of  the  biirial  lA  the  body  in  the 
(nand:  Eberbard  Buamann,who  [Id  1083]  wrote  Ait- 
Kitatio  pUlaL  dt  ScAral  Hebr^  makea  a  Blateinent  to 
ihc  OtA  that  he  bad  examined  all  the  paaaagei  in  the 
O.T.,  (od  pmnaunca  of  them  thus— "  .Vutfum  corun 
(Fuqito  (iinan  uno  vd  allero,  de  quo  tunen  adhuc  du- 
biuri  potest)  dc  »rpMlrAro«KtuarioelliiUtlliffaiihiin  . ,  . 
oolia  UDKn  contra  ita  aunt  compaista  ut  de  aepulchro 
ibUd  auda  inielligi  poseini,  nee  debeant,"  Some  mod- 
sa  trriien,  wbo  have  specially  examined  the  sabject, 
ak>  dai7  that  iiS3  aer  means  "the  grave."  Thus 
Bnedter,  Om  Ike  ImortalUy  of  Ihe  Srml  a*  Md  by  Ihe 
}nt  (ffid  Pareau,  Comauaii.  dt  iBtmort.  ac  vitafut.  no- 
H.  1807). 

Tbcae  rtaaooa  have  led  leaned  men,  who  have  eepe* 
iiafiy  eXBmncd  the  subject,  (o  exclude  Ihe  grart  {ape- 
ci&aOy  oodeiatood  as  a  made  or  arl^fieiai  om)  from  the 
tnpiT  meaning  of  SheoL  We  cannot  but  accept  theii 
'ntv  ■■  cririeiii  exaetmoM.  But  there  is  an  inexact  and 
0iwric  senae  of  Skeol  in  which  the  word  grave  well  ei- 
[fCBHstbe  meaning  of  (be  ScriplunpasMigeB  Just  men- 
ii»d,  and  (in  justice  to  the  .^.V.  it  may  be  admitted) 
rfBMMaTibe  others,  which  cwr  Imulatoni  rendered  by 
ihia  wocd.  (The  pasMgea  in  which  the  A.V.  rendeia 
TSif  \ij  graee  are  these — Cien.  xxxrii,  3& ;  iclil,  S8 ; 
ab,  I9l,SI;  ISvni.ii,6;  I  Kingi  ii,  6,  9 ;  Job  vii,  9 ; 
"*.  U;  n-ii,  18;  xxi,  13;  xxiv,  19;  Pubvi,  &  [Hebr. 
«]:xxi,3  [4ji  xxxi,lT  [18];  xlix,14  [16],  twieej 
i]il.l&[IG1;  bUXTiii,8  [1];  Ixxxix,  48  [49];  cili, 
'.  ProT.  i,  lij  XIX,  16;  Ecdea.  ix,  10;  Cant,  viii,  6; 
I>.ur,  II  [marg.  ofv,  gbaa^nin];  xxxviii,  10,18; 
Etck-xxxi.  15;  Iloa.  ziii,  14,  twice;  and  in  Jonah  U,  2 
I  i]  the  ■orp;™  has  "  giave.^  Of  this  more  vague  aenae 
['■hn  (  Workt,  iii,  3M)  say*—"  When  Shnl  is  said  to 
■gaifj  Iht  ffrarr,  the  term  graze  must  be  taken  in  as 
large  ■  sense  a*  it  ia  in  our  Sai-ioor's  speech  (John  v, 
3^  and  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  according  lo  the  Sept.  read- 
siff:  npon  wbich  p— age  writes  Oiisen  thus— 'Here 
■d  in  aany  other  places  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  to 
y  iiwWmimiiI,  not  aocb  cnly  aa  we  aee  are  builded  for 
Iha  ncatring  of  men'*  bgflies    either  cut  out  ia  atonca, 
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or  digged  down  in  the  earth  i  but  etery  plaet  ichertm  a 
nan't  bmfy  Heli  tilirr  entire  or  m  part  .  .  .  olberwiss 
they  which  ate  not  committed  to  burial,  nor  laid  in 
graves,  but  have  ended  their  life  in  shipwrecks,  desert^ 
and  such  like  ways,  should  not  seem  to  be  reckoned 
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(/»  Jitai,  tik.  28  cilatoM  a  PamphUo,  n  ApoLf  We 
have  here,  then,  the/rM  meaniiig  of  Ihe  Hebrew  biXD, 
largely  applied,  as  we  have'aeen,  in  our  A.V.  lo  "tiie 
grave,"  considered  in  a  univeival  sense  (see  the  paassges 
in  the  last  note),  commensuiale  with  death  iUelf  aa  to 
the  extent  of  its  tdgniAotion.  (Comp.  "Ihe  grace  and 
gate  nf  daHh"  of  the  English  Liturgy,  Collect  for  Eas- 
ter Even.)  Though  we  carefully  exclude  the  artificial 
grai-e,  or  '^3p,  from  thia  category,  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
bishop  Lowth  has  well  shown  {De  Sacra  Porii  Htbr. 
PneL  vii  [  ed.  Oxon.  with  notes  of  Michaclis  and  Koaen- 
muller,  1821],  p.  65-69),  that  Ihe  Hebrew  poets  drew  sU 
the'  imagery  with  which  they  describe  Ihe  Male  and 
condition  of  the  dead  from  the  funeral  riles  and  pomp, 
and  from,  the  vaulted  eepolchiea  of  Ihdr  great  men. 
The  bishop's  whnle  treatment  of  the  cubject  ia  quite 
worth  penJxaL  We  can  only  quote  his  finat  remarks ; 
"You  will  see  thia  transcendent  imagery  better  and 
lore  comidetely  displayed  in  that  nolle  iriumphsl  song 
rhich  wai  composed  by  Isaiab  (xiv,  4-27)  .  .  .  pre- 
iooa  to  the  death  of  fhe  king  of  Bsbyltn.  Eiekid  has 
also  grandly  illustrated  Ihe  same  scene,  wilh  similar 
machinery,  in  Ihe  last  prophecy  tonceming  the  fall  of 
Pharaoh  (xxxii,  18-32)."  For  an  excellent  vindication 
of  the  A.V.  in  many  of  its  translations  of  Ihe  gnae,  we 
refer  the  lEader  lo  Ihe  treatise  of  archUshop  Usher 
{Antieerto  Iht  Jtnil't  ChaUtngt,  Worit  ^ed.  Elnngton], 
iii,  819-8S4  and  832-840).  We  doubt  not  that,  if  ^nin 
ia  an  admissible  aenae  of  ^IKO,  our  iranilalois  have,  on 
Ihe  whole,  made  ■  Judicious  selection  of  the  paaaagis 
that  will  beat  bear  the  aenae :  their  purpose  was  a 
pcpular  one,  and  Ihey  sccompliibed  it,  in  the  instance 
of  aaceriaia  worda  and  phrasea,  by  giving  them  the  moat 
ialeiSgAU  turn  they  would  hear,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
We  undertake  not  to  dedde  whether  it  would  be  belter 
to  leave  the  broad  and  generic  word  Bheel,  as  the  grest 
versiona  of  antiquity  did,  everywhere;  whether,  e.  g., 
Jacob'a  lament  ((ien.  xxivii,  36 ;  xlii,88)  and  like  paa- 
sages  would  be  more  suitably,  if  not  contclly,  tendered 
by  the  siniple  retention  of  Ihe  oii^nal  word,  or  tho 
equally  indeflnile  hadre.  There  ia  some  force  in  the 
observation  oflen  made  (see  Com,  a  Lapide,  on  Gen, 
86 ;  Bellannine  and  others,  adduced  by  Leigh, 
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'hieh  Jacob  meant,  for  he  thought  indeed  th 
was  devDored  of  wild  beastr,  and  not  buried."  See  more 
on  this  passage  in  Peanon,  Creed  [ed.  Chevalliet],  p. 
437;  Fulke,  rninsJiVi«u,  etc,  p.  814;  bolh  which  writ- 
ers defend  the  vernon  of  ^ntiv.  Ainsworth  ad  be 
(among  the  older  commentators)  and  Knubel  (among 
the  modems)  contend  far  the  genirsl  word  A(U  [Knobe^ 
Schattenreich'^.  RosenmuUerleamedlyeUtesboib views, 
and  leans  in  favor  of  "  locum,  ubi  mortal  umbrarum  io- 
Blar  degunt"  (Schaiia,  i,  676).  _ 

(2.)  The  other  meaning  of  V^V.T^,  ^Jliti;'  so  rendered 
in  Ihirly-one  panagea  of  A.  T.,  according  to  Ihe  mora 


itbcn^  i.  e.  IhepUzet  of  di»embodied  epirii.  ("Aijijc  li 
roroc  i)fiif  aiiiiis.  ijyouv  afotr^c  *ai  SyyiMtot,  a  rde 
Jirrjdc  iiiiiy  ivTivJiv  ircrnioiaaf  itxiifioot,  Andr. 
Ctesaricus  m  ApoeuL  c  63.)  A  lalei  opinion  euppoeea 
the  word  to  indicste  "  not  tho  place  where  souls  depart- 
ed are,  but  Ihe  tiate  and  amdilion  of  Ihe  driid,  or  their 
pemunsion  in  death,"  as  biahop  Peaiwm  calls  it  (Crted 
[ed.  Chevallier],  p.  439).  On  this  opinion,  which  Ihat 
great  divine  "  cannot  admit  as  a  full  or  proper  exposi- 
tion," we  ahall  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  ia  at  beat 
only  a  dedadion  Grom  the  foregoing  local  definition. 
That  definition  we  hare  atated  in  the  broadest  terrm^ 
because,  io  reference  to  Dr.  Barrow'a  enumeration  (Am. 
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M  Uu  Cntd  [An.  "  He  doceoded  inlo  KeU'],  Worla 
[Oxfofd,  1830],  V.  4IS,  417)  of  the  queuiotn  whioh  have 
uuen  on  ibe  auliject  bvfoie  ui,  w«  believe  that  Holy 
SaJptuie  wamnU  the  moat  unple  oT  >U  the  pontion* 
log^eUed  by  thu  emuient  writer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
aktCl  nr  HfU  o(  which  we  treat  is  not  merely  'the 
place  or  giiod  and  happy  rnik,"  nr  "  that  of  bad  udmiB- 
ereUe  c>iu»,"  but  "  uuUffereDlly  and  in  common  of  both 
those."  We  propoee  to  arrange  the  Biblical  paaugee  so 
as  t"  (leBcribe.  six,  (**  HiHe  a/ lie  ocatpamli  o/Skeol, 
and,  wcondlr,  the  locaHty  of  it,  in  »me  of  its  {vominent 
features.  As  to  the  first  point,  £Ae^  is  (a)  tike  recepta- 
cle of  the  ^iritsofoUCjIaJ  depart  Mt  life.  (Among  the 
•ciiptiini]  dengnations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Slieol  !■ 
O"!*}^  [^Vn;?  (in  I'iuv.xxi,  16)  is  rendered  "congre- 
gation of  the  dKuT  (or  drparltd)  in  the  A.V,  This  u 
better  than  the  Sept.  lenlering  sui'a/uiyif  yifarrmv, 
and  Vulfr.  "coetiu  j>|7i»(uin.''  Them  is  force  in  the  word 
iinp  thus  applied,  doived  from  the  use  of  the  word  Co 
deaignale  the  great''(oi^{;r«7titi(M'*oftt>e  Jewish  nation; 
ne  CoitaREOATlo^].  PbrtbeitBe  of  the  wonlO^Ill, 
■s  aptilicable  to  tit  dead,  see  especially  Bntlcbcr,  De  /■»- 
ftr.  p.  94-10,  §  193'S04.  The  word  occurs  in  this  save 
also  in  the  grand  passage  of  Isa.  xiv.  [In  ver.9''SAni( 
stirs  up  its  Btpkaim'  on  the  enliance  oT  [he  qMiit  of 
tbekingofBtbylon.]  O^XB^  is  met  with  in  nx  other 
placvs  in  the  same  aenae  of  dq>arttd  tpiriu.  It  is  con- 
nected with  ns^,  "weak,"  which  occnn  in  Kumlx  Ttui, 
18,  and  other  pusa(|:ea  [see  FUiM.HeAr.  It'.-b.  ii,  BSaj. 
The  gtntile  noun  [mentioned  in  Ueii.  xiv,  5  and  else- 
where, and  nndeiEd  Rtphaim  and  Giant*]  is  of  the  Mine 
(ima,  but  probsUy  of  a  different  otigin  [see  (ienenius, 
Tia.  p.  1302  ].)  This  general  HgniDcation  appears  from 
Psa.  btxxis,  47,  4S,  and  Isa.  xxivUi,  1ft,  19  (in  which 

sioi'andthe  state  of  life  in  this  world  is  to  be  observed). 
We  do  not  hesitate,  with  archbishop  Usher  ( Worb,  iii, 
818),  lo  translate  ^ix:^  in  UicH  pmgea  "lulrot  "t/ie- 
i>j;'instaadof"^arr,"asin  theA.V.  SAsoA  therefore, 
is  (A)  the  abode  of  the  vvieA,  Numb,  xvi,  33  i  Job  xxiv, 
19;  Vs«.ix,17(ffrfr.I8);  Jixxi,l7  (18);  Pror.ir,6;  ii, 
18i  Isa.lvii,9t  and  (y)  (/Ms  ^  [both  in  Ehdr-'dift. 


onl.  P«L 


1,10,  c. 


37,31:  Psi.  XXI,  S  (4) ;  xUx,  lb  (16);  Ixxxv),t3:  Isa. 
xxxYiii,10,compared  with  Job  iii,l7-i9i  Has.  xiii,  14, 
eomp.  with  1  Cor  xv,  55.  With  regard  to  the  secaod 
point,  touching  some  load  featiuea  of  Shtol,  we  find  it 
described  as  ttr^  driTi  (Job  xi,8) ;  dark  (Job  x,  21, 22) ; 
(yet  ermfrtt  cad  open  to  the  eve  of  God,  Job  ixvi,  B)  ; 
virA  "  loOryi"  (GeseniuB,  TAu  p.  1B48)  or  i£7>at  of  ra- 
riooJ  gradations  {Psa.  Uxxvi,  13  [compared  with  Dent, 
xixii,22];  Prov.ix,18)i  «**  iart  (Job  xvii,  I6,cooip. 
with  Jon.  11,6)  and  ^ei  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10);  tituatedbt- 
nealJi  ui ;  hence  the  dead  arc  said  "  to  go  down"  (y^^) 
tn  Sheol,  Mumb.  xi-i,30,33 1  Eiek.  xxxLlS,  16, 17  (cmn- 
pared  with  Job  vii.S;  (^en.  xlii.Bft),  Comp,  Josephus 
{AhI.  xvii,  1,8),  who,  when  describing  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish  iGcts,  attributes  to  the  Pharisees  the  belief  of  a 
fature  state,  in  which  "  rewards  and  punishment  s"  will 
be  dealt  out  "to  men  in  their  disembodied  state'  (rnic 
ifwxalc)  "under  the  earth"  (iiro  x^oviit  dicniHrii^  rt 
ni  Tifiac,  (.  T.  X.).  On  the  phrase  of  the  creed  "de- 
teead/d  into  heU,"  and  sundry  osea  of  1^y^  and  jrnriXdtiv 
as  not  necessarily  implying  local  ife»tntf,'but  rather  "  re- 
Moraf/o™  one  place  to  another,"  see  Dsher  (  Wop**,  iii, 
S92,  333).  We  have  seen  how  some  have  derived  the 
name  of  Sheol  frum  its  insatiability;  such  a  quality  is 
often  attributed  to  it:  it  is  aU-daouring  (Pror.  i,  1*2); 
cr  loHiJied  (Prov.  iix,  16 ;  Isa.  v,  14),  and  imxoraHe 


(Cant 


iii,  7). 


2.Thereisintbe/radafA(ji]OoftheN.T.Bn'  , 
lyainpfe  signification  with  theSAsoJof  the  O.T.,asthe 
•bode  of  both  happy  and  miserable  iwinga.  Its  charac- 
Mristici  are  t»t ... 
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on"  (comp.  1  Pat  iii,19,when  inhabitants  of  ioAf  an 
called  ra  t'l'  fuAocy  ri/tiiiaTa) ;  with  gala  and  ban 
(riXai  fi joir,  Hut.  xri,  18;  compL  with  the  phrase  n'c 
"Atou  ofAcuii,27,3I,withtbe  ellipsis  of  jiifu  or  ol- 
tor);  and  locti  (the  " kcya' of //oilu,  ai  cXficTOti'Ai* 
^Du,  bdng  in  the  bands  of  Christ,  Rev.  i,  18) ;  its  gitu^ 
tion  is  also  doiatwardt  (see  the  tut;  fioa  rara^tliav- 
^ij^of  Matl.xi,i3,and  Luliex,l&).  Asmigbtbeex- 
pected,  there  is  mora  plainly  indicated  in  the  K.  T.  the 
leparate  coniUlion  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  to 
indicate  this  separation  other  terms  are  osed ;  thus,  in 
Luke  xxiii,  48, /'amduH  {-rapaiiiao^ — no  doubt  differ^ 
ent  from  that  of  Paul,!  Cor.  x)i,4.  vbich  is  deagnaled, 
in.Kev.  ii,  7,  as  6  irapa6iurot  ruv  Bjov.  the  sspsmol 
Paradise;  see  Kobuison.terinm.N.T^p.  13,547;  Wahl. 
CbM,  N.T.,p.876:  Kuiniil  [ed.  London]  on  N.  T.  ii. 
237;  and  especially  Meyer,  A'oimnralar  n.tLAVxe  7>^. 
[ed.4]  vi,  292,  and  the  anthohtiee  there  quoted  by  him> 
is  used  to  descritte  lliaC  part  of  Hades  which  the  blesaed 
dead  inbatiit — a  figurative  expression,  so  well  adapted 
for  the  description  of  a  locality  of  happioeaa  that  tha 
injured  writen  employ  it  to  deecribe  the  three  hapfHeac 
places  the  Eden  of  Innocence,  the  Hades  of  departed 
saints,  and  the  heaven  of  their  glorious  test.  The  di>- 
tinction  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  Paraditt  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  Etacnmengei's  EMdrdtlrt  Jh- 
dtHlhum,  ii,  29&-3:!2,  much  of  their  curious  Dfoniona  on 
the  subject  is  collected.  In  p.  298  are  given  the  seven 
names  of  the  Aeaten^  Paradise,  while  in  the  next  three 
aie  contained  the  seven  names  of  the  laver  Paradise  «f 
Hadff.    See  Paradise. 

Another  figuiative  eipienion  uwd  to  dedgitate  the 
happy  part  of  Hades  is  "Abraham's  bosDm,"  ■>  cuXa-sc 
'At^iiiifi,Lukexvi,22.  (St.Augustine,wliosaTs[^iesr. 
A>an<7.ii,38]  "Sinus  Abraham  tequica  est  bealonun  pau- 
perum  ....  in  quo  post  luuic  vham  redjnuntur,"  yet 
doubts  whether  iadei  is  used  at  ail  in  N.  T.  in  a  gnod 
sense.  He  asyi  [Aii.clxxxi-ii,H'ort>,ii,6B9]."Wbelb- 
er  tht  botnm  ^jliraAiiin,  where  the  wicked  Dives  waa, 
when  in  his  torment  he  iwheld  the  poor  man  at  reat. 
were  either  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  Fatadiif,  orutbt 
thought  to  pertain  to  hell  or  hades,  /  aomol  d^fme  [dod 
facile  diierim];"  so  also  he  writes  on /V(.£izn  [  K'oria, 
iv,  912]).    For  an  eiqdanatioa  of  the  phrase^  see  Abra- 

3.  We  need  not  linger  over  the  BibUcsI  sense  of  am 
last  word  T'nvva,  Gehnma.  We  refer  the  reader  t«  a 
"  Diaooniie"  by  the  learned  Joaeph  Slede  (H'onEx.|kSl- 
38)  on  Gehrmm,  which  he  shows  was  not  used  to  desig- 
nite  "  hell"  httore  the  captivity.  He,  in  the  same  tre*- 
tise,  dwells  on  certain  Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  which 
were  in  nae  previous  to  that  epoch  tot  dtsgnating  Baiet 
and  iti  inhabitant*— among  thcee  he  especially  notes 
BIKin  and  T  l>np,  on  which  we  hai-e  observed  above. 
As  TTapd^tiODc  is  not  limited  to  the  finite  bsppinesa  of 
Hades,  but  embracea  in  certain  passag»  the  ultimate 
blessednen  of  beaven,  so  there  is  no  violence  in  nip' 
po«ng  that  rifvva  (ft™n  the  jSniTf  signification  which 
it  posribly  bears  in  Matt  v,  29, 80 ;  xxiii,  15,  equivalent 
to  the  Inprapoi  referred  to  by  Peter,  2  Epist  ii,  4,  as 
the  place  where  the  fallen  angels  art  rtttrved  lalojad^ 
mm',  or  "  until  sentence,"  comp.  Judo  v,  G)  goea  on  to 
mean,  in  perh^  most  of  its  occurrences  in  the  N.  T.,  the 
final  condWon  of  the  lo«,  as  in  Slstt  ixiii,  83,  where 
the  expression  q  cpi'mc  tjk  ^^ivvIK  probably  meians  lit 
coiideniaalioH  for  sentence]  (a  CMmwi  as  the  ultinute 
doom.    See  Gkhe.sk  A. 

IV.  Sgtmgtaaiu  Wordi  oad  f>Anurj_  (Most  of  these 
are  given  l>y  Eisenmenger,£iitiirDt.Ju>f.  ii,B24,aDdGa)- 
alinus,  Dt  Arcanii.  vi,  7,  p.  845.)  I.  rrsm,  DumdA,  in 
Psa.  cxv,  17,  where  the  phrase  ''n -^'i-<-V3,"all  that  go 
down  into  silence,"  is  in  the  Sept  nimt  ol  rara^!' 
vovrfc  lit  fifou,  while  the  Vulg.  has  "oniaa  gndnetn- 
dunfmB/erun" (comp. Psa. zciv,17>  2.  ■ji^JK.^inrf- 
dSn,  in  Jabxxvi,6,iain  poetical  appositioi  with  bitnp 
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(rill  ftoT.  ixTJi,  M  [Kethib],  irhtre  N  iiin  conjimc~ 
Iks  wilh  S,  (cnning  an  henitiid;*  for  liufnrelnw  ttUf 
Bipt.'A(J«C  <ai  liirwAiio ;  Tolg.  Infirmu  el  prriitio ;  A. 
T.  olkll  and  ilolnetion').  8.  nn^  "^NB,  Beir  Sha- 
ctat4,PK]T,S4:  A.V.  "lutDfdeKnictionr  S«pL*fH- 
■p  ttafSvpOf  ;  Vulg.  Pultiii  vMeritw  (mc  aln  puuf^ 
B  wbicli  1*3  uid  pnti  occur  ttftnxay).  4.  r.^Bbx, 
r«faiiR«i,  wilh  or  wkbout  Tf^,  iot^cvu,  io'ind 
Mhapaa^OT;  Srpl. Zicin  ^hmtw;  Vul^.  fnAra  miir- 

ih; A-v.-dudowordHih."  6. y^«-ni»Fini;, rofi- 

t^M  Cnn,  in  I«.  xlir,  !S  i  A.V.  -  kiwer  paria  of  the 
attii-  [SimI  at HadoyGam.];  SepCTii  SipiMn  ri}c 
7^ ;  Vulg.  £ztrBiH  ftmt  (camp.  L^ek.  xxvi,  30,  elc., 
vWr  Uk  phnic  la  inverUd,  niTn^-]r>i{C) ;  ofsimi- 
In  DtaaiiiK  it  ni^nnp  •v\i,  Ph.  bcsxTiii,  6  (?>  6. 
npsn,  Ti^it/cl,  in  Im.  xxx,  33  [uxordiotf  to  Eikd- 
■aiCCT] ;  for  aiKXbeT  appliudon  of  thii  mod,  ace  (ic- 
■an.  Tin.  •.  r. ;  and  RoMusUUer,  ad  )oc  7.  The 
ptnvc  flnt  oMdof  Atnhaiii,Ccii.  xxv,B  (whtn  it  oi> 
on^  IB  Ibc  tnktan  dcacription  of  the  holy  patriarch'! 
^tt,  miihray  brtKon  death  omd  btiriai\  *'  }{e  waa  gath- 
(Rd  Is  hii  Iklhen,"  ii  bm  intetpretcd  of  the  departure 
of  ilw  Kut  to  /laJei  to  the  cnoipany  of  thow  who  pce- 
ctdtd  tarn  tbiUxT  (kc  Cajetaa,  ad  loc.,aiid  GcMn.  TAei^ 
»*-=l9'*LKiphal],p.i81,c(il>.  8.  Ti  milroc  ro  i(- 
mipor.  "  the  outer  darknen"  of  Matt,  viii,  IS,  et  paa- 
i,  pcfefi  pnbablr  to  whu  JoKphia  ( (Car,  iii,  26)  calli 
fi^  ■Ksnirrfpoi;, "  the  darker  Jladet." 

T.  miiral  Smtemnli  ai  to  the  Condilvm  of  thaie  in 
"ffA"— The  dreadful  naw™  of  the  abode  of  the  wick- 
ed i>  iBifdiHl  in  various  tigoratiTe  ciprciBiaiu,  Mirh  aa 
-■■ti!Tilarfcne«a,''''Iain  tormented  in  thie  tiaine|""fur- 
aan  of  fire,"  "  uimiienchaMe  Are,"  "  where  the  worm 
dith  Dot,'*  "  (be  lilackneaa  of  darkiieH,'' "  tonnenl  in  Are 
aad  brimatme,"  "  the  aecending  nnoke  of  their  torment," 
'Ibr  lake  of  fire  that  bumetb  with  briroMom"  (Matt 
rai,llj  xiii,4S;i][ii,lS;xxv,80;LukeXTi.S4:«)mp. 
Man:,  xxr,  41;  Mark  ix,  48-48;  Jude  IS;  comp.  K«-. 
ni.  in,  11;  xix,  »;  xi,  14;  ixi,  8>  The  figure  by 
which  bell  i<  repnaenled  aa  bumiog  whb  Are  and  brim- 
■w  IB  probably  derived  from  the  fate  of  .Sodom  and 
Goaanah,  aa  well  aa  that  which  deacrihe*  Che  ainoke  aa 

HW).  To  Ihi*  coincidence  of  deacriplion  Peter  alao 
■EM  isobably  alludefl  in  2  PeL  ii,  6.     See  Firb; 

girai  to  the  punialuneuia  of  hell  are  doabtleaa  in  part  fig- 

pbd  Id  the  Bubject  by  the  Jewa  are  retained  in  the  New 
Twament  Ttie  iinaf;ea,  it  will  be  aeen,  are  generally 
tikem  fran  deach,  capital  puniahnwnti,  lorturca,  priaoiia, 

B  ainE  aoeb  fiKnm,  lo  awaken  the  idea  of  aamelhiiig 
Mtftle  and  fnrful.  The;  tneaa  t«  teach  that  the  pun- 
■feneat*  beyond  the  grave  will  eidte  the  aame  feeling 
•4ib«nB  aa  are  produced  on  earth  l^  the  ubjecia  em- 
ptiTvd  to  refceaeot  them.  We  are  aa  lillle  aoquainled 
wi^  the  atalc  in  which  we  ahall  be  beiTafter.  and  with 
the  DMsrr  ft  our  ralun  body,  that  no  atrictly  literal 
wim^iintiiai  of  auch  puniahmenta  eouid  be  mKie  intel- 
i^*  to  aa.  Many  of  the  Jew*,  indeed,  and  many  of 
ail  Cteiatiaii  tathna,  took  the  term*  empinyed  in  Scrip- 
MN  ia  an  entinly  literal  aenae,  and  tuppoaed  there 
naU  be  actual  Are,  etc,  in  helL  But  from  the  yurds 
•f  Chn*  and  hia  apoedea  nothing  more  can  with  cer- 
m  that  they  meant  to  denote  great 


arily  Ukiw  a  life  of  asritiKle  U>  ain.  2.  Potilirt  pun- 
■toBOa,  or  ncfa  a*  God  ahaU  aec  flt,  by  hi*  aovenign 
«a.  to  inflict. 

1.  AnoBit  tha  ruUmal  paidahntenia  we  may  rank  the 
^vadao  of  donal  h«:-niiie*a  (UatLvii,  21,  2S;  mii, 
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IS;  xxr, 41;  compare  !  Theaa.  I, d);  the  painfU  aenM- 
tioiu  which  are  the  naluial  consequence  of  committing 
Bin,  and  of  an  impenitent  heart ;  the  propenutiea  lo  ain, 
the  evil  paaaioiis  and  deeiiea  which  in  this  world  fill  the 
htmian  heart,  and  which  are  doubtleae  carried  into  the 
world  lo  come.  The  company  of  fellow-ainnera  and  of 
evil  apirica.  a*  inevitably  reaulting  from  the  other  con- 
dition*, may  be  accounted  among  the  natural  puniih- 
menta,  and  muat  prove  not  the  least  grievou*  of  them. 

2.  The  pooitive  puniahment*  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. It  ia  to  tbeae  chiefly  that  the  Scripture  direct* 
our  attention.  "  There  are  but  fen  men  in  nich  a  Mate 
that  the  merely  natural  punialunents  of  Bin  will  appear 
to  thera  tetriUe  enough  to  deter  them  from  the  com' 
misaion  of  it.  Experience  alao  showa  that  to  thieaten 
poaitire  puniahment  haa  far  more  eflecl.  aa  well  upon 
tiK  cultivated  a*  the  untiiltivaied,  in  deterring  them 
fnxn  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men  to  expect, 
the  merely  natural  conaequencea  of  ain,  be  they  ever  ao 
terrible.  Hence  we  may  aee  why  it  ia  that  the  New 
Teatament  aays  ao  little  of  natural  puniahment*  (al- 
though theae,  beyond  queation,  await  the  wicked),  and 
maliea  roenlinn  of  them  in  particular  far  l«  frequently 
than  of  positive  puniahment*;  and  why,  in  those  paa- 
aagea  which  treat  of  the  puniahmenta  of  bell,  Buch  idea* 
and  image*  are  conatanlly  employed  at  tuggcat  and  con- 
firm the  idea  of  poaitivo  puniahment*"  (Knapp's  Chrit- 
Him  Tkeologs,  %  J66). 

Aa  the  aina  which  ahot  oqt  from  heaven  vary  ao 
greatly  in  qikotity  and  degree,  we  should  expect  from 
the  justice  of  God  a  coneiponding  vaiiely  both  in  Ifae 
natural  and  the  positive  punishmenla.  Thia  i*  accord- 
ingly the  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ  and  hia  apntle*. 
The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  a  man  poaseaae*, 
the  more  hia  opportunities  and  inducements  to  avoid 
sin,  the  stronger  the  iacentivea  to  liith  and  holineaa  set 
before  him,  the  greater  will  be  hi*  puniahment  if  be 
ralla  tomake  a  faithful  uae  of  theae  advantage*.  "Tha 
*ervant  who  know*  his  lord'a  will  and  does  it  not,  de- 
Bervee  to  be  beaten  with  many  atripea :"  "  To  whom 
much  ia  given,  of  him  much  will  be  required"  (Matt,  x, 
16;  xi,  72,  2*;  xxiii,  16;  Luke  lii,  18),  Hence  Paul 
Bay*  (hat  the  bcalhen  who  acted  against  (he  law  of  iia> 
ture  would  indeed  be  pimiahed ;  but  that  the  Jew*  would 
be  punished  more  than  (hey,  liecauie  thev  bad  more 
knowledgc(Rnm.ii,9-29).  In  this  convictiim  that  tiod 
will,  even  in  hell,  justly  proportion  puniahment  to  ain, 
we  roust  real  satisAed.  We  cannot  now  know  more; 
the  preciae  degrees,  as  well  0*  the  precise  nature  of  such 
puniahmenta,  are  thing*  belonging  to  another  stata  of 
being,  which  in  the  present  we  are  unable  to  understand. 
For  a  naluraliitic  view  of  (lie  (ubjeel,  with  a  cnpiou* 
review  of  the  tileraturr,  see  Alger,  DvtlHiie  a/ a  Future 
Lift  (Boat.  1860).  For  the  theological  treatment  of 
this  topic,  aee  Uki.i.  PusiaHHEirrs. 

HELL,  CHRtST'B  DBscxiTT  i.TTO  (drKcnni  ai  iffr- 
roi !  iBToliaBic  ii'c  of  oil),  a  phrase  used  to  denote  the 
doctrine  taught,  or  auppuied  to  be  taugbt.  In  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Apoatles'  Oeed. 

I.  Hilorj  a/lkt  CfintK.— The  clause  is  not  found  in 
the  NicBno-Conatantinopolitan  Creed  (A.D.  38t),  nor  in 
any  creed  before  that  date.  Peanon  states  (hat  it  was 
not  "so  anciently  used  in  the  Church"  as  the  rest  of  the 
Apoalle*'  Creed;  and  that  it  firat  appeon  in  the  Creed 
of  Aquileia.  4th  century,  in  the  words  daamdil  in  u- 
ferna.  King,  in  his  Hitirn:  SymbuL  ApoJl,  c  iv,  asserts 
that  it  was  inserted  a*  a  testimony  against  ApoUina- 
risro;  but  this  view  is  controverted  by  Wasge  in  hi* 
Ccmwitfofio  on  this  article  of  the  Creed  (1SS6).  It  i* 
certain,  however,  that  the  cUure  was  aAcrward*  used 
by  the  orthodox  a*  an  argument  against  the  ApoUina- 
rian  heresy  which  denie<l  tr>  Chrirt  a  rational  human 
soul  (see  Meander,  CJturTA/fuIorv.Tomy'sed.,  ii,4aS). 
Rufiaua  (t  410),  while  stating  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  denies  that  it  exiated  before  (hat 
time  in  the  Creed  aa  uaed  in  the  Roman  or  EaKeru 
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OfienUl  chuTcbca  had  not  tin  wotili,  }r«t  thqr  lud  the 
nnK  of  them  in  the  word  baried,"  im[il}'iii)[  cbu  the 
wonb  "  he  descended  into  Hutea"  ue  equivalent  to  "  he 
dtwended  into  the  p^re."  Hoentee,  lliH.  JkcL  U,  S7, 
41,  girra  it  u  atiieil  in  the  Arian  Creed  edupleil  «t  ^r- 
mium  A.D.850,  end  nt  Riioim  in  S60.  It  in  given  in  the 
Athinuim  deed  (ftth  century).  It  faib  lo  be  found, 
except  in  the  Ath»niuu«n  Creed  and  in  >  few  MSS, 
berure  the  6lh  century,  but  hectme  quite  common  in 
the  Tth,  and  ii  univenil  after  the  8tb  century  (Pear- 
■i)n,(:ijirjl.-Cr«d;ai1.v,notea).  It  remains  in  the  Apoe- 
tles'  Creed  u  uHd  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churchee, 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England.  It 
ia  also  retained  in  the  Cieed  as  used  by  the  Protestant 
Ejnacopal  Cburch,  with  a  note  in  the  rubric  that  "any 
GhaTches  may  omit  the  words  He  daamted  tola  StU,  ur 
Bwy,  instead  of  them,  use  the  words  //<  teml  inio  the 
pla/K  of  drparltd  tpirili,  which  are  considered  as  wonla 
of  the  same  meaning  in  Che  Creed."  The  clause  was 
omitted  by  the  Convention  of  1785,  but,  the  English 
Wshops  nhjeccing,  it  was  repliced,  with  the  qualiScation 
named,  after  a  great  deal  of  discusnon  in  1786, 1T89,  and 
1792  (see  While,  Hitt.  of  the  Pro*.  Epitevpal  Churdt ; 
Huetischer,  in  Ba>.  Sac  April,  1859).  It  is  omitted  in 
Ha  Creed  as  u»d  by  the  Methodist  E[nscopal  Chuich. 
IL  The  Doctrine.— 1.  Seriplurt.—'then  is  no  passage 
in  which  it  is  expresaly  staled  that  Christ  desccnited 
into  hell,  but  there  are  several  which  espms  or  im- 
ply that  his  soul  went,  after  hli  death,  into  the  "place 
of  departed  siurils."  (I.)  Thus  Divid  says  (Psa.  xvi,  9, 
10) :  "  TAeryort  my  heart  ii  gliul,  and  my  gkirj  rejiiic- 
tth :  nj  fiuh  alio  thali  rfM  in  hope.  For  Ihoa  aiii  not 
Itavt  ny  nul  in  hell,  neither  srill  thou  tujer  Ihine  /loli/ 
Out  fo  SM  eormplioiL,''  And  Peter  applies  this  paasago. 
to  Christ  (Acts  ii,  35-27):  •'fur  Daeid  ipeabth  am- 
eermiig  him,  tforeiiVB  Ike  Ijiri  atvajt  btfore  ny  far*  ; 
for  he  il  an  my  riyht  hand,  that  /  ihouldnot  be  moved: 
Oiertfore  di-i  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue  tons  glad  ; 
moreoper  also  my  Jleth  thaU  reft  m  Aqpe  -'  beeaaie  thou 
•Btll  not  ieaee  my  sou/  it  heU,  neither  mill  thoa  lujir  ihine  I 
llotg  One  to  ut  eorraplion.''  (i)  The  passage  in  Ephea. ' 
ir,  8-10  ("^OKi  that  he  atcmlrd,'  etix),  is  supposed  by  , 
some  writers  lo  imply  the  descent  intj  Hadas,  bat  the  | 
best  interpreters  apply  it  to  the  Incirnatian.  (S.)  Paul, 
in  Kom.  X,  7  ("  Who  $hM  dacend  Mo  the  deep,'  eta.— 
Ti'c  taTalihaiTai  ir'c  r^v  diiuaaov),  seems  to  imply  a 
descent  of  Christ  "into  the  ahyn."  (i.)  1  Pet.  iii,  18-1 
20-.  "  For  Chriel  alto  hath  oux  lujered for  All,  the  jutt' 
for  Iht  anjait,  that  he  might  bri»g  at  to  Cod,  being  pat  to 
death  in  the  _fiaih,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit:  by  vAich 
aleo  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirila  in  prison ,' 
uAicA  lomelima  aere  didobedieat,  when  onoe  Ike  hng-euf- 
fering  qf  God  mailed  in  th»  dayt  of  KoiA,  ichile  the  art 
tfot  a  preparing,  vherein  fea,  llat  it,  eight  louU  were 
taeei  bj  aaler."  This  pu31ge  is  relied  on  by  many, 
not  only  as  strongly  ausiting  thit  Chriit  descended 
into  Hades,  but  also  as  explaining  the  object  of  that 
descent.  But  the  weight  of  inlerpretatiou,  ftma  Au- 
KUitine  downwards,  scemj  la  be  agiiost  this  i-iew.  Dr. 
A.  Schweitzer,  in  a  recent  monograph  {Hiiudigrfahrrn 
I.  HiOe  all  Mythue,  etc,  Zurich,  1868,  p.  49),  interpniCs 
the  passage  to  mean  that  the  preaching  spoken  of  was 
"  addressed  to '  the  spiriU  in  prison'  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  flesh;  and  this  preaching 
cooutted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  building  of  tbe  ark. 
By  this  work,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  prosecuted,  through  many  yeani,  lo  com- 
pleUon  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  they  were  warned  to 
repent;  hut  the  people  persisted  in  disobedience,  and  at 
last  the  flood  swept  them  away"  (Bapliil  Quarterly  Re- 
pfcjp,  July,  1889,  p.  88t).  This  view  accords  with  that 
held  by  Augusrine,  .\quinaa,  Scaliger,  Bcia,  Gerhard, 
Hammond,  Lnghlon,  and  others,  and  which  has  of  late 
been  readopted  by  Dr.  Hofmann  {Schri/lbeweit,  II,  i, 
3fta),  of  the  influence  of  the  pre-exislent  ^rit  of  Christ 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  aba  the  iDlerprelation 
of  the  paas^te  given  by  Dr.  A.  Qarke  (Conwi.  onl  Pe- 
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ttr}.  So  also  Dr.  Bethnne :  "  Chiist,  in  Noali,  by  Mi 
Spirit,  preached  to  them  before  the  Fhiod,  just  as  bi  his 
mimsten  he  preaches  lo  us  by  bis  Sfdiit  now"  (/.«fii>«> 
OH  the  Heidelberg  Calechitm,  i,  106).  Alfoid  (Commas. 
od  Lie)  gives  a  ca|»ouB  account  (chiefly  translated  ftMD 
Heyer)  of  the  views  of  various  commenlslurs,  ancient 
and  modem,  on  the  passage,  and  subjoins  his  own  view, 
as  follows:  "i  understand  Ihese  words  to  say  that  our 
Lord,  in  his  oisemhodied  state,  did  go  to  the  place  of 
detention  of  departed  apirits,  and  did  there  aonoonee  his 
work  of  redemption,  preach  salvation,  in  faft,  lo  the  dia- 
embodied  qiirits  of  thnee  who  refused  lo  obey  the  voice 
of  God  wtien  Ibe  Judgment  of  the  Flood  was  banging 
over  them.  Why  these  rather  thau  others  an  men- 
tioned— whether  merely  as  a  sample  of  the  like  gi>ciauB 
work  on  others,  or  for  some  Sfiecia]  reason  unimaginaUe 
by  us — we  cannot  say.  It  is  ouis  [o  deal  with  the  pUn 
words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  so  far 
as  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  tbey  are  voochsaied  to  ua  la 
the  utmost  limit  of  legitlmale  inference  from  revealed 
facts.  That  inference  every  inlelligent  reader  will  drmw 
from  the  fact  here  announced ;  it  is  not  purgatorr,  it  la 
not  universal  reslilution,  but  it  is  one  which  throws 
Ideased  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine 
Justice — the  casea  where  the  final  doom  seems  inflnitely 
out  of  prnportion  to  tbe  lapse  wbicb  has  incurred  it; 
and  as  we  canitoc  say  to  what  other  cases  this  titpvy/ia 
may  have  applied,  so  it  would  be  preaomption  in  us  lo 
limit  its  OGCUircDce  or  iu  efficacy.  The  reason  of  tneo- 
tioning  hera  these  sinnen  above  other  annera  appears 
to  be  their  connection  with  the  type  of  baptism  which 
follnws.  If  SI),  who  shall  say  that  the  blessed  act  was 
cDuBned  lo  them  ?"  (Cinin.  on  N.  T.  voL  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  868). 
2.  The  yalhen,—la  several  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fa- 
thers we  find  the  doctnne  that  "Christ  descended  iMa 
llsiles  to  announce  lo  the  souta  of  the  patriarch*  and 
others  there  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redempK 
lion,  and  lo  conduct  them  to  his  kingdom  of  f^orr.' 
So  Juslin  Martyr  (f  107  ?),  Dial,  mm  Tryph.  §  72,  ciUs 
fnim  Jeremiah  (cut  out,  he  aays,  by  the  Jews) 
as  follows;  "The  Lord  God  remembered  his  dead  peo- 
ple of  Israel  who  lay  in  the  graves ;  and  be  descended 
)  preach  to  them  his  own  salvation."  Irennus  (tWO?), 
!  lb'.  Har.  iv,  27,  2 :  "  Tbe  Lord  descraided  into  Ihe  re- 
ions  beneath  the  earth,  preacbing  his  advent  there 
also,  and  decUring  the  remission  of  dns  received  bj 
those  who  believe  on  him"  (see  also  v,  SI,  3).  Oement 
of  Alesandria  (f  WO)  dex-otea  chap,  vi  of  hook  vi  of  the 
Slromula  lo  the  "  preaching  of  Ihe  Gospel  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  Hades."  See  also  Tenullian,  De  A  stnn,  rii, 
Iv ;  Origen,  Coat.  Cell,  ii,  43.  The  Gnostics  generally 
denied  [he  driemiai  ad  infrnu ;  but  Marcian  (3d  cen- 
tury) regsrded  i  I  as  intended  to  benefit  the  heathen  who 
were  in  need  of  redemption.  The  later  fathera  were 
still  mure  distinct  in  their  utterances;  see  Cyril,  Calech. 
iv,  II I  xiv,  19 -,  Ambrose,  De  Incam.  37, 43 ;  Augufdne, 
E]Hil.  clxiv  et  al;  Jerome,  Kpiil.  juii  et  aL  "The 
Uter  fathers  generally  adopted  the  notion  that,  tin 
Christ's  death,  the  palriarehs  and  prophets  were  in  Ha- 
des, but  afterwards  (from  the  lime  that  Christ  said  lo 
the  thief  on  tbe  cross  that  he  should  he  with  him  in 
Paradise}  they  passed  into  Psradise,  which,  iherefiiTe, 
they  distinguished  from  Hades.  Hades,  indeed,  they 
looked  on  sa  a  place  of  rest  lo  the  Just,  but  Patvdise  SB 
far  better.  Here,  of  course,  we  begin  lo  perceii-e  tho 
gcim  of  Ihe  doctrine  of  Ihe  Limbus  Palrum.  Yet  the 
notion  entertained  by  the  fathers  was  vastly  different 
from  that  of  the  medieval  Churcb.  Another  opinion, 
however,  grew  up  also  in  the  early  ages,  [tamely,  that 
Christ  not  <inly  translated  the  pious  (him  Hadee  lo  mora 
Joyous  abodes,  but  that  even  some  of  those  who  in  old 
times  had  been  disobedient,  yet,  on  hearing  Chnst's 
preaching,  believed,  and  so  were  saved  and  delivered 
from  torment  and  helL  This  appears  lo  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Augualine.  He  was  evidently  puzaled  M  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Hades,  and  dotditsd  whether 
it  ever  meant  a  place  of  rest  and  happineas  (althoogh  at 
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tptm  to  ban  admitMd  OM  it  m);  and, 
■  flact  of  tonaent,  he  draught  ChiiM  weot 
le  Mull,  which  wen  in  tormenl,  ftDm 
n  Iw  ■■  to  think  thU  hdl 
wH  fjeand  uf  ill  (ouli  that  wen  then  in  icment,  uid 
ibM  all  wen  taken  up  with  Chriit  when  he  Toae  fnnn 
the  dead  and  aKendad  into  heaven ;  but  thii  wu  reck- 
Bcd  a*  a  hcnn. . . .  One  principal  reuon  why  the  fa- 
ts Hade*  wm  Ihii.    The  Ariua  and  ApoUinariana  de- 

CUm.  Now  the  tiue  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  hnnuuiityf 
maKly,  that  '  he  wag  perfect  Dtan,  of  ■  icaMDaUe  aoiil 
■Bd  human  lleah  Hbniting,'  WB>  mc.it  tUtmglj  niiin- 
lainfd  bf  wiFrtiiig  ihe  article  of  hii  deecent  to  Ilado. 
Fei  wbereaa  bii  body  waa  laid  in  the  grave,  and  hig 
■h]  went  down  to  Hade*,  he  muit  hare  had  both  body 
wd  uuL  Accoffdiiigly,  the  fathen  with  one  consent 
— inliiii  the  de*c«nl  of  Christ's  soul  lu  hell"  (Browtte, 
Omliirkirly-imie  Arlitifi,p.SS).  Nevenheleis,  it  wa> 
eafoppoation  to  ApoUinarisn  that  ori^^inally  led  1o  the 
idDfitiDa  ut  the  claose  into  the  Creed ;  the  Gnoetics,  hmg 
Mm.  had  denied  the  drKmni  ad  vi/tm,  but  Apolli- 
NDii  dU  HBl  dimg  U  (Neander,  Ch.  HiM„  Toney,  ii,  433). 

la  w^t  may  be  oiled  the  mythuhi^  of  Clirisi 
dantke  "ikaMit  into  hell"  haa  always  played  an 
poRaaliMct.  TbcapocTjpliaKioqielorNicodeiiiiui 
tains  ■  *irid  deacription  uf  it,  very  highly  colored, 
nice  like  thunder  ia  heani  ciying,  "  Lift  up  your  gatex, 
■id  be  ye  lift  up,"  etc.  But  Ihe  gate*  were  made  fast, 
bat  so  a  rEpetition  of  the  call  wen  opened,  "and  the  King 
af  i^kiry  esUoed,  in  form  aa  ■  nun,  and  all  Ihe  ' 
plans  uf  lladea  were  lighted  up."  "  And  straigb 
Hade*  cried  out  (ch.  3txii),  ^  We  are  conquered. 
■DLo  os!  But  who  art  thou,  that  hast  surh  pnwe 
priTik^?  And  what  art  thou,  that  romeat  hither 
■Bt  iiB,  snail  in  seeminf;  but  excellent  in  powe 
knaible  and  the  great,  ilare  at  once  and  master,  soldier 
iod  kiog,  widding  power  tn-er  the  dead  and  the  hving. 
nailed  tn  the  ctoas,  and  the  deatmro'  of  our  p( 
Tnly  tboa  art  the  J»aa  of  whom  Ihe  archeatnp  : 
^Mke  Id  B)^  that  by  thy  croaa  and  death  thou  shoi 
pwrhaae  the  uniTene !'  Then  the  King  nf  Glnry.  hold- 
■BR  .Satan  by  the  head,  delivered  him  lo  the  ang^  and 
sMd. '  Snd  hi*  hands  and  feet,  and  neck  and  mouth, 
aith  irooa.'  And  giving  him  over  to  Hades,  he  said, 
'  Reeare  and  hold  him  surely  until  my  second  advent' 
fch.  Kxiv).  Then  Ihe  King  of  likin-  stretched  out  his 
riiclK  band,  and  took  Ihe  forelather  Adam,  and  raised 
bun  o^  and  turning  to  the  mt  also,  he  said. '  Come  with 
■e.aUaf  you,aa  many  aa  hare  died  by  ihe  wood  whici 
this  man  ale  of;  tni  lo !  I  upraise  ye  all  by  the  wood  ol 
the  cmT  After  these  things  he  brought  Ihem  al 
Imk.  AihI  the  forefather  Adam.  flUed  wilb  exceeding 
)ar.  mhI,  '  I  render  thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  that  Ihov  ' 
bought  ma  up  tram  the  depths  of  Hade&'  Thus,  tpo, 
■id  aU  the  psophet*  and  ■unto:  'We  thank  thee,  O 
Ckriat.  Saviooi  of  Ihe  worid,  that  .thou  hast  redeemed 
w  hie  ftom  corrupthm.'  Arhl  whil£  they  were  sayinfi 
theat  thiBgi,  the  Navioor  blesaeil  Adam  in  the  forehead 
wjab  the  sign  of  the  cnm,  and  did  Ihe  like  to  the  patti- 
■rha  and  the  pmphetii,  and  the  martyra  arHl  forefalhos, 
Mri  taking  then  with  him,  he  rme  up  out  of  Hadt 
And  IB  be  jmimeyed.  Ihe  holy  bthen,  accompanying 
iam^  aanf^  *  liaised  be  he  who  hath  cnnK  in  Ihe  name 
tfthrLoil.  Halk'lujahr'-<Thilo,CDrf..4;<o(T;n)A.i,667 
i^.;  F<«bea,Oir*crAir(]|i-iww.4rrWn.i,6i*q.)  Adra- 
^■aic  rvfaeaentation  of  the  "  descent  inti>  hell,"  ir 
liriMu  of  the  shore  picture  in  Nioodemus,  is  given  : 

m  IM  A  dmiOi  ri  iiiMoofvuif  Joramt  Bnpl.  itp. 
a  Eosebiu*  of  Etnesa  (ti 
«  Augusti's  edilion  of  Kusetrius  of  Eme*a,  p. 
■I.  fHafffnhach,  /fW.  n/Dodri^t,  $  IR4). 

S.  MiMm  Ayr. — Tbeie  images  lank  poaaeanon  of  the 
fHilai  mind,  and  wen  even  held  as  true  pictuiea  by 
BMiT  nf  the  clergy.     In  the  medieval  mysterie 

"~  waa  ooe  of  tbe  moat  popular  repro- 


HTi;T.T, 


ath  and  bell  wenrnetoradaa  disuayed 
at  the  loaa  of  their  victims,  aa  Chiist  was  to  set  all  the 
captive*  free.  So  the  ('iiioa  qfJHen  Ptovman  declarea 
that  Christ 

"  Would  come  as  a  KfngB, 

Cronnad  with  snngels. 

And  bate  onl  of  balls 

Alle  mennea  aonlea." 

The  subject  was  also  a  favorite  one  in  the  idigiou*  art 
of  the  14th  and  IGlh  centuries. 

c  divines  divided  Hell  into  thne  differ- 
ent apartmenu  :  "  1.  Hell,  properly  so  called,  where  the 
devils  and  the  damned  an  confined ;  2.  Those  iublerra- 
region*  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  uiteimedi- 
aXet  between  heaven  and  bell,  and  be  again  subdi- 
vided into  (u.)  Porgaloiy,  which  lies  nearest  lo  helli 
(4.)  The  imbta  infiaittax  (pomimm),  where  all  those 
childnn  remain  who  die  unbaptiied;    (c.)  The  Imhiu 
palna*,  the  abode  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  the  place 
~    which  Christ  went  lo  preach  redemption  to  the  soula 
prison.     The  Ihnbai  last  mentioned  was  also  cailed 
iraham'a  bosom ;  different  oinnioru  obtained  concem- 
j  ila  relation  to  heaven  and  hell"  (Hagenbach, //irf. 
of  Doefrwa,  g  aOB).     Aquina*  taught  that  Chriit  rc*- 
'  the  souls  of  the  pious  of  the  old  dispenaation  from 
toitu  palnm  (Summa  Svppl.  qu.  69,  an.  S). 
Jfwbm.— <  I .)  The  Grrtt  CitnA  holds  that  the  dr. 
us  was  a  voluntary  going  down  into  Hades  of  Ibe 
an  soul  or  Christ  tmiled  to  his  dii-inity ;  Ibat  he  re- 
led  there  during  Ihe  perind  between  his  death  and 
esurrection,  and  devoted  himself  to  tbe  work  be  had 
performed  on  earth :  i.  e.  that  he  oflcred  redemption  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  those  who  wen  subject  to  Sa- 


believcr*,  and  all  who  died  in  piety  under  Ihe  O.  T.  dia- 
pensation,  from  Hades  (Con/.  Orlkod.  i,  49,  ed.  Kimmel, 
lH40,p.  US). 

(2.)  The  AoncBi  Churrh  rests  its  doctrine  in  tradition 
alone.  It  leaches  that  Christ,  in  his  entire  pcTsorralily, 
including  his  diiiuc  and  human  natures,  descended  vol> 
untarily,  for  the  Mke  of  the  sainla  of  Israel,  into  IhcA'si- 
Av/pofrum,  or  into  Ihciffmi  pvrgatoriut  (fin  of  purga- 
tory), and  Ihcre  demonstrated  himself  Son  of  God  by 
conquering  the  demons,  and  by  granting  to  Ihe  soult  at 
the  ancieniB  who  dwelt  in  Hades  Iheir  Irvedom  Irom  Ihe 

also  really  and  suhatantially  descended  into  hell,  accord- 
ing to  David's  tcatiraony : '  Ttnu  tcib  mil  Irare  my  mill 
ui  hdr .  .  .  (Fsa.  XV,  10).  He  descended  in  order  that, 
ckithedwiih  the  spoils  oflhe  arch-enemy,  he  mighl  con- 
duct into  heaven  those  holy  fathers  and  Ihe  other  jutt 
souls  whose  libertlion  fhim  prison  he  had  purchased," 
elc  {Cal.  CoaciL  Trid.  art.  v). 

(S.)  Lulkermi. — Luther  himself-did  not  speak  pod- 
lively  on  this  topic.  He  agned  at  flrst  with  Jerome 
and  Gregory  in  supposing  a  limim  palrum  whither 
Christ  went.  But  whenever  he  mentioned  Ihe  subject 
after  I58S,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  that  Christ  de- 
stroyed Ihe  power  of  the  devil  and  of  heU,  whither  he 
went  wilh  soul  and  body.  The  later  Lutheran  Iheology 
rect^^ised  the  dracentas  a  real  descent  into  heU.  Chriel, 
the  Cod-man,  after  the  resurrection  and  the  reunion  of 
his  soul  wilh  his  body,  immediateiy  befbn  his  nappeir- 
ance  on  earth,  i.  r.  early  on  Esfter  morning,  went,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  hell  of  the  damned,  Ihe  time  which 
elapsed  between  his  dealh  on  the  cross  and  Ihe  resarrcc- 
tion  having  been  spent  in  Paradise.  The  "descent  into 
hell"  was  the  first  act  accompliahed  by  the  f^od-mau  af- 
ter his  entrance  into  his  divine  unlimited  power,  and  is 
tbenlbru  con«dereid  as  the  first  degree  of  Ihe  stale  of 
ezailatio*.  It  thus  conslinites  also  his  first  entering 
into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  his  power,  aiid  in  the 
nvelation  of  his  victory  over  the  devil,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  latter  to  prevail  against  believer^ 
whence  the  "  dtscent"  ia  also  designated  as  "  Ihe  triumph 
over  tbe  devil  and  hie  angels."  His  preaching  in  hell 
lalory  (bpaSt  and  Anmotoria, 


Anuria  CmKonKn,  ait.  9).  Th»  Latheran  divinra  h«ve 
gtnenlly  muauioed  the  doctiinc  u  thus  put  foitli, 
tfaDUgh   not  wichout   contioveny  unoDg  thonuelves. 

jEpinus  (JobanncB  Hoch,  f  I&83]  taught  Ihat  CbriK'i 


but  lo  (liM  of  iaaaliaHm,  hit  aoul  auflering  the  puninh- 
■ncnta  of  bell  while  hit  body  Temuned  in  the  grave. 
He  denied  that  1  PeL  iii,  18  refen  t4i  the  "descent  inti 
faeU"  at  aU. 

(4.)  Rr/ormtd.~lB  the  Beformed  tbeology  in  general, 
the  "dncent  into  hell'  hai  been  interpreted  meuphor- 
Icallv,  or  aa  meaning  nimpLy  either  the  burial  of  Chriflt 
ringa.  So  Calrin :  "  It  wai  necenary  for 
DnCend  with  the  powen  of  hell  and  the  hor- 
ror of  eternal  death."  ...  He  wai  treated  »»  a  i  ' 
fill  himself,  10  wiatain  all  ihe  puaiihmenia  which  would 
have  been  intlieled  on  tnuugreaaon ;  only  with  th 
ception,  that  it  was  not  pcmible  that  he  ibould  be 
en  of  the  paina  of  death.  Therefore  it  ia  no  wonder  if 
he  be  ujdio  have  descended  into  hell,Bince  he  suffered 
thai  death  which  the  wrath  of  God  inflicta  on  1 
greaaora"  (/atfitatei,  bli.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  10). 

The  Heidelbe^  Catechism  autaUntiallj  toUowa  Cal- 
vin: "Qaal.  a.  Why  is  there  added  'he  descended 
inlfl  hell  7'  That  in  my  greateat  temptations  I  mr 
assured,  and  wholly  oomrort  myself  in  this,  that  my 
Lord  Jenu  Christ,  by  his  inexpreanble  anguish,  pd 
t^ron,  and  heliiah  agoniea,  in  wtiich  he  waa  plunged 
during  all  his  sufferings,  but  espedally  on  the  era 
hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  connents 
helL"  Dr.  Nevin  remaika  on  this  answer  that  it  givei 
Ihe  words  of  the  Creed  "  ■  ugniDcation  which  is  good  in 
its  own  nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  notoriouslr  at  war 
with  the  historical  sense  of  the  clause  itself."  the  ' 
trine  is  alatHl  in  the  Watminsler  Catechism  (Uuger), 
answer  lo  question  60,  as  follow^ :  "  Christ's  humiliation 
after  death  consisted  in  his  being  buried  and  mntinning 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death, 
onlil  the  third  day,  which  has  been  otherwise  expreseed 
in  the  words  '  he  deacended  into  hell.' "  Beza  i 
tained  that  the  descent  into  Hades  simply  mean 
burial  of  CiLriflt ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Druriua,  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  other  English  divines ;  and 
ao  Piseilor,  and  several  of  the  Remonatranta  (Aiminius, 
CurceiiRua,  limboich),  refer  it  to  the  state  of  death 
(tiattu  i^iuinuiionH)  as  part  of  Che  humiliation  to  v 
the  Prince  of  Ufe  was  subjected. 

CAurc*  <if  Eiigkmd.  —  The  third  article  of  religion 
runs  as  follows :  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried, 
BO  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  helL" 
In  the  ant  ixwk  of  Edward  VI  it  waa  more  bll;  stated 
M  follows :  "  The  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  sepulchi 
til  his  resurrection  i  but  his  ghost  departing  from  him, 
was  with  the  ghosts  which  were  in  prison,  nr  in  ' 
and  did  preach  lo  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Pel«r 
doth  leelify."  And  in  the  Cnxi  m  Metre,  given  at  the 
end  of  Che  old  versiDn  of  tbe  Psalma  in  the  Prayei^book, 
it  is  stated  as  followi : 

"  His  bodT  then  waa  burled 

Aa  la  onr  use  and  riihl : 

Bis  spirit  after  Ihle  aeacent 

Into  the  lower  parts. 

Of  them  thai  lone  in  darkneas  wen, 

Th- 1™.  H)[ht  ofthrir  hearts." 

elaborate  but  not  always  lominons 


Pearson,  after 


doctrine  as  followi :  "  I  give  a  full  and  undoulMing  as- 
sent unto  this  as  to  a  certain  truth,  that  when  all  tlie 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  fluished  on  the  cnm,  and  his 
aoul  was  separated  from  his  body,  though  his  body  weis 
dead,  yet  his  soul  died  not;  and  though  it  died  not,  yet 
it  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  aa  die: 
and  being  he  died  in  the  similitude  of  ■  sinner,  hie  soul 
went  lo  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  who 
died  for  their  sins,  and  so  did  wlioUy  underRD  Ihe  law 
of  death :  but  because  there  was  no  sin  in  him,  and  he 
bad  fully  satidied  for  the  sins  of  others  which  he  took 
upon  hiin,  therefoie,  as  Uod  suffered  not  his  Holy  One 
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to  see  ooamplion,  to  he  left  not  bis  son]  in  hcD,  waA 
thereby  gave  tuBicient  security  lo  all  those  who  beloi^ 
to  Chriat  of  never  coming  under  ihe  power  of  Satan,  or 
suffering  in  the  Aames  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bia 
angels.  And  thus,  and  for  these  purposes,  may  tyaj 
Christian  sav,  I  believe  that  Christ  descended  iulo  hell" 
{Erp.  o/lheCnrd,  Uiford,  1S20,  p.  S76).  Some  of  tin 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  held  the  Calrinistio 
view  of  this  subject  i  others  held  the  old  theory  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell  that  he  might  triumph  over 
Satan,  as  be  lutd  before  triumphed  over  death  and  tin 
(Heytyn,  UitL.  Prab.  p.  649;  Klton,  Surrty  qfCktiU't 
Sujiermgt,  1604).  Hugh  ftoughlon  (t  ISIS)  taught 
ooncloaively  that  ilada  is  simply  the  place  of  departed 
saula,and  that  tlie  rational  soulof  Christ,  in  his  intcx- 
mediate  Mate,  wsDt  into  this  locality.  This  has  since 
been  Ihe  generally  received  opinion  in  the  Church  of 
England;  so  Hotaley, "Christ  descended  to  Ihe  inviaible 
mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  that  part  of  it  when 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  when  delivered  from  the  bunten 
of  the  flesh,  are  ui  Joy  and  felicity.  ...  In  that  place  ba 
could  not  but  find  the  souls  that  are  in  it  in  safe  keep- 
ing; and,  in  aome  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but  be  buik 
posed  he  would  bold  conference  with  them ;  and  a  psr- 
ticular  conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  meana, 
and  cerlainly  could  be  no  ohetnicdon,  to  a  general  coin- 
monication  wilh  aU"  {Strnunu,  vol.  i,  senn.  xx).  Dr. 
Joseph  Muenscher  discusses  the  whole  subject,  histor- 
ically and  critically,  in  an  able  article  in  the  Hibtiolkeca 
Sacra,  April,  1859,  and  concludes,  as  lo  the  Protestant 
"  '    )pal  Church,  that  her  doctrine,  as  give 


Liturgy  and  Homilies,  " 

that  of  the  Creed  and  Articles  by  a  liberal  consuucttoa 

of  Ihe  Creeds.    And  this  has  been  done  by  the  American 

Church  henelf  in  llie  rubric  preAxed  lo  the  Creed,  in 

which  she  substitutes  the  words  '  he  went  into  the 

place  of  departed  spirits'  aa  of  equivalent  impnt.     The 

lenns  in  which  this  substitute  is  couched  are  quite  gem- 

eral  and  indeilnile.    By  employing  the  verb  rod  in  the 

place  of  dacmdfd,  she  virtually  reputtistea  the  hypMb^- 

ns  of  a  subterranean  cavity  as  the  receptacle  ofdiaefD- 

bodied  souls.    And  the  phrase  "place  trf'deparled.qar- 

iU"  d/ttrmna  walhiBg  aa  to  an  immediate  locality,  np> 

arate  and  distinct  fVom  both  heaven  and  helL    It  tnerely 

affirms  that  Che  soul  of  Jeaus  at  his  death  went  lo  its 

appioiHiBle  place  in  the  invinbde,  spiritual  world.    Thai 

understood,  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is 

freed  from  all  difficulty  and  myHl«7,  and  made  plain  to 

iS  com^Hehenaion  of  every  mind,  as  well  as  oonsunant 

ith  Che  general  tenor  of  Scripture.    The  results  to 

hich  we  are  brought  by  Ihe  preceding  remarks  are :  1. 

That  the  seal  of  man  does  not  die  or  sleep  with  tbe 

liody,  but,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  lM< 

asset  into  a  separate,  diaembodied,  consciDns  staler 

nio  its  appropriate  place  (so  far  as  spirits  may  be 

•ed  lo  occupy  place),  either  of  enjoyment  or  suf- 

; — its  heaven  or  its  hell — according  to  the  moral 

cter  which  it  may  pnmrt      2.  That  there  is  no 

third  intermediate  place  of  spiritual  existence ;  do  aub- 

tenanean  halutation  of  disembodied  souls,  either  of  pen- 

bation  or  of  purgation;  no  imaginary  paradise  in  the 

ler  world  where  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  preserved 

safe-kee[ung ;  no  limbus  palnim,  nu  Ivrimt  oi/iMtea, 

pm^tory.     8.  That  our  Saviour,  according  lo  the 

Creed,  waa  perfect  man  «.■  well  as  perfect  God,  having  a 

human  soul  no  leas  than  a  human  body.    i.  That  what 

crueifled  he  died  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  appear- 

mce  f  syncope),  since  there  took  place  an  actual  aepanH 

lion  of  his  soul  and  body.     h.  That  the  idle  and  onprol^ 

Liable  quescinn  as  to  the  olijecl  of  Christ's  descent  into 

Hades  is  precluded;  a  question  which  meal ly  perplexed 

le  falheiB,  tbe  schoolmen,  and  Ihe  Refonnen.  and  led  to 

e  invention  of  many  absurd  and  unacriplural  theories.* 

See  Pelavius,  De  TheoL  Dogmal.  (Aniw.  1700).  torn. 

pt.  ii,  p.  196;  Knani.  Thiolags,  9  97;  Dietelmarr, 

it.  dogmata  de  ducaiMi  ChriMi  iid  iifira  (%l  ed.  Al- 

torf,  1762, 8vo>;  Hackar,  Ditai.  dt  dacmn  Cii  it^qd 
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Aifhw  (Dinden,  180!)  j  Ponon,  On  rt«  Otnf,  art  v; 
EdvMd^  Hitlory  nf  RrdtaquHim,  noM,  p.  3&1, 877 ;  Stu- 
ML,  t^xfffeUmi  t^aiti/a  <m  fVturt  Pumuhinfnl;  PLiuDf^ 
De,  Ckritl  and  r*iW(wii«,  p.  StS;  Buniet,  Hudwick, 
nnmae,OmHirT%irtjf  mm  Arlicla,»n.ih;  Sale,Hul. 
f^t4r/>Bn(aiu(Hupen'cd.),i,aiO;  Kiimg,die  Lflin 
rm  CiriMi  HUlUnfairl  (FTuikf.  IMS) ;  BAtUbtr,  dt  /■- 
/nv  n««i9M  poat  norUn j^MrH,  Mc  (Draaden,  1846,  S 
f^.) ;  Goder,  LdUt  r.  d.  A'ncAnmi^  CAniri  ii.  i/.  7«J- 
Is  (Bufin,  18fiB);  GMer,  in  Hcfzog,  Reul-Eneyttop.  vi, 
ITS;  ZriUdiTififir  dit  IMhrriirir-  TAeoingi,,  1868,  Mo. 
4;  BUieal  Rrputkorg,  A^,  ISIS,  p.  470;  Bibiiolhrta 
Saera,  Nov.  1847,  p.  708;  Muklekoper,  CAri«»  UitiM 
ft  Oc  rik^  (CorU  (BoMun,  IBM) :  Bp.  Hob«Tt,  Ok  Ike 
Smri^lltt  DrfMirlfd;  Bethuor,  Ltctarrt  m  t\t  titidtl- 
toy  Cotoobuih  l«t-  lix;  driiriin  £zainnn-,  1,  401; 
MnunacB,  CiriMa*  Dognatiet,  §  171 ;  Donicr,  /'«rKn 
i/Ckri^  (Index,  t.  r.  HeU)  i  Ckiirck  Sfvirtc,  July,  1H&7 ; 
KoHBcbo-,  in  iHbHalkfea  Sacra,  April,  1859,  Vor  old 
Bnupsphs  on  ihe  sntgect,  see  Volbeding,  /ndce  /Vo- 

HEIX  PLTJISHMENl'S,  Natckk  of.  — The  leim 
Hu-i-  iUoBr),  w  auted  RboTC,  origiuaUy  denoUd  the 
'MtbcT  worid,"  the  "place  of  deputed  •piritt."  It 
OOP  IS  be  alnuM  eieliiilTel;  applied  at  a  later  period 
U  ih*  "idaceoTtomient''  Tor  the  wicked.  The  •choUs- 
tic  divine*  dietinguiahed  betireen  the  Limlm;  at  place 
rf  the  »ala  oT  departed  (piriu,  and  H^,  properly  sn 
oAed.  vImtc  the  damned  RiBer  Ita^  punishnieDt  (AJ]m- 
BB,  Hmmmm  Suppbm.  qd.  69). 

Tbr  nalim  mT  the  puniihinents  of  hell  hia  been  veiy 
ntvutij  nudcMood  in  diS^renl  timea.  In  the  eariy 
OuiEh  the  fire  of  hell  wai  Renendiy  conaidered  aa  ■  real, 
iwamal  fire.  So  Jmtin  UartyT.Clctnent  of  Alexandria, 
Temlfian,  and  Cyprian.  Origen,  however,  "believed 
the  annery  ctf  the  wicked  to  cuntiat  in  aepanlion  from 
(At,  the  fcmone  of  conttienw,  etc  (De  Prvie.  n,  ID. 
0pp.  i,  103%  The  eternal  Are  ia  neither  nuUerlal  nor 
kiodlad  by  another  peraini,  but  Ihe  combuMibles  are  our 
■n  themeelvq.  of  which  coiudence  reminda  in:  thoa 
the  fin  of  hdl  reaemblea  the  Ore  of  paaaiona  in  this 
nld.  Tbe  separation  between  the  mid  and  God  may 
bt  csenpand  with  the  pain  which  we  sufler  when  all  the 
fiulma  of  the  body  are  lorn  out  of  their  jointa.  By 
'oMer  dafbieaa'  Origen  doca  not  so  much  ondentand  a 
fltpt  drrtnd  of  liftht  a>  a  atate  of  complete  iffnorwee ; 
hi  ihna  >(ipem  to  adopt  the  idea  of  black  bodiri  only 
byway  of  acconnnodationlo  pnpularnoliona.  Itahould 
iiao  be  borne  in  mind  that  Origen  imagined  that  the 
4(B^  of  all  these  punishmenta  was  to  h^  or  to  oor- 
lea.  aad  thus  flnailv  lo  restore  tbe  sinner  to  the  favor 
iHive  (Hafneabtcii,  HiMviy  of  Doftriar;  $  78), 

Fnan  the  latter  part  of  Ibe  Sd  cm  tuty  onward  to  the 
rba  aracbolaatcism,  Ihe  puniahmenta  of  hell  wen  gen- 
sdy  ilmiibed  by  material  imagte,  and,  indeed,  were 
(■■■iliiiil,  to  a  large  extent,  a*  material  puniahmenta. 
Gngiay  of  Naaianiua  (f  S89?)  nippoaed  the  puniah- 
■•n  of  Ibe  damtted  to  condat  eaeenlially  in  their  sepa- 
atiaa  from  God,  and  hi  tbe  eoiiKiousnese  of  their  own 
■anl  dcbuonent  ((Trof.  xvi,  9,  p.  80G :  To?c  ^'  f'ra 
rw  oUhv  fiaaaroc,  fioXXov  Ik  wpi  ruv  jMhv  ra 
4>1|Ui^}bi  Sail,  mi  4  Jv  r^  ewiden  alaxvvyi  vipOQ 

•ntxacwa).    BihI.  on  the  contrary,  [pvea '"'' 

dcaaiptian  of  thai  punishment  (^HomiL 
l^^i,  l&l,  and  elsewhere).     Chryaoatom 
Mmenta  of  the  damned  bi  a  variety  of  horrid 
Cm  nroJ.  lapmrn.  I,  e.  6,  Opp.  iv,  660, 561).     Neverthe- 
has,  in  ocbfT  |dac*B  (e,  g.,  ui  his  Ep.  ad  Ana.  jlcm*.  D 
Ofr.  X.  S96)  be  JBMly  observes  that  it  is  of  more  in 
l^«e  IB  kww  bow  to  eae^w  heD  Uian  to  know  whi 
•  ad  wlwt  is  its  natore.    Gregory  of  Nyaea  {Oral.  Ca- 
kl.  40)  endeavon  lo  diveat  the  idea  of  hell  of  all  that 
■  aiBaBDBt  (tbe  Are  of  hell  is  not  lo  be  looked  upon 
Qateaial  fire,  nor  ia  the  worm  which  never  dies  an  i 
Iiui-  AtKHor).  AufpiBtine  ima^nes  that  separation  from 
God  is  'm  tbe  hat  initance  to  be  regarded  ai  the  death 
Bd  fMhmwl  of  the  dMoned  (Og  morib.  tcdf*.  tali. 
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c.  11) ;  bat  he  leaves  it  lo  bii  re 
Ihe  more  seonioiu  or  Ibe  more  stdritual  mode  of  percep- 
ticm.  It  is,  he  says,  at  all  eventa,  belter  to  tUnk  of 
both  {Dt  enH.  2M,  xxi,  S,  10). 

From  the  8th  to  lbs  t6lh  centuries  the  tendeney  waa 
to  regard  the  punisbmenls  of  hell  more  aa  physical  and 
maleirUl  than  aa  moral  and  apirilual;  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  Ihe  two  Hirt*  of  punisbmoit  were  combined. 
Aquinas  treats  Of  the  puiiisbmenis  of  hell  imder  tbe  title 
Ptaia  Oaimatonim  [Sumrna  SvppL  qu.  97),  and  tcacb- 
rt,  1.  that  the  damned  will  suffer  other  puniahmenta  be- 
sides that  of  the  i  3.  that  the  "  undying  worm"  is  re- 

phyiical  darkncea,  only  so  much  light  being  admitted  aa 
will  allow  Ihe  lost  to  see  and  apprehend  the  punishmenla 
nf  the  place ;  tbal,  as  both  body  and  aoul  are  to  be  pun- 
iahed,  the  fire  of  bell  will  be  a  material  file.  ADgus- 
line's  view,  he  says,  ia  lo  be  considered  rather  as  a  pass- 
ing opinion  than  aa  a  decision  (luguilur  opiaaiido  ft  mm 
delnniimamln).  The  fire,  accordin)(  to  Aquinas,  is  of  the 
aame  nature  aa  our  ordinary  fire,  though  "  with  different 
propertiee ;"  and  the  place  of  pnmihment,  though  not 
certainly  known,  ia  pn>bably  mider  the  earth.  Uthen 
of  the  schoolmen,  however  (e^iecially  thBMy»lica),niadt 
Ihe  iutTering  of  beU  lo  conaiat  rather  in  separation  fhna 
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nnavailing  repentance,  than  in  material  penalties. 

The  Reformation  made  little  change  in  the  doctrine 
aa  to  Ihe  nature  of  futunt  punishment.  The  nibetance 
of  the  Reformtd  doclrine  ia  given  in  the  Wtilmmttr 
Cc»/n»iDi%chap.  xxxiii,a»  followa!  '■The  wicked,  who 
know  not  Go<1,  and  obey  not  tbe  Gospel  <^  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  be  cast  into  elemsl  torments,  and  be  punished  with 
everlaiting  destruction  IVom  tbe  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  fh>m  the  glory  of  his  power;"  and  ia  Ihe  Larptr 
Co/n^tum,  quest.  29, "  ITAof  arr  Ikt  pttaikmailt  of  im 
in  Ikt  teorU  to  come  T  A .  The  punishments  of  ain  in  the 
woiid  to  come  are  ererlasting  separation  (mm  the  com- 
fortable presence  of  (kMl,  end  most  grievous  larmenls  in 
soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  forever." 
Id  general,  both  Proleslant  and  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians agree  in  making  that  poniahment  to  consisl  (1) 
of  the  /MHM  danmi,  peiialty  of  loss  or  deprivation,  sep- 
aration from  God,  and  hence  lees  of  all  poaiible  suureaa 
of  enjoyment  (Matt,  vi, 21;  xxii,18i  xxv,4lt  compare 
Wesley,  SenKoni,  ii,  148),  of  which  loss  the  damned  will 
be  ftdly  conscious  i  (2)  of  the  puna  mni,  penally  of 
sense  or  feelbig,  as  tbe  natural  consequence  of  sin. 
"  These  punishments  are  inevitable,  and  connected  ai 
closely  and  inseparably  with  nn  as  any  effect  with  ita 
cause.  From  the  consctonaness  of  being  guilty  of  ain 
arise  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  conscienee,  and  it  is 
these  inward  pangs  which  ■!«  tbe  moat  grievous  and 
tormeoting.  Tbe  conscience  of  man  is  a  stem  aceiiser, 
which  cannot  be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  tbe  more  ils  voice 
is  disregarded  or  suppressed  here  upon  earth,  the  more 
loudly  win  it  qieak  hereafter.  Add  lo  Ihia  that  the 
propensity  to  sin,  the  passions  and  evil  desires  which  in 
this  worid  occupy  the  human  heail,  ate  carried  along 
into  the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  wilt 
be  suddenly  eradicated  as  by  a  miracle,  and  this  is  not 
pmmised.     But  these  desires  and  propeniitics  can  no 
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will  be  placed  in  an  entirely  different  si 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  objecls  entirely  new,  hence  they 
will  became  the  more  inflamed,  from  the  very  nature 
ol  the  case,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  such  a 
man  hereafter  must  neceeaarily  be  miserable.  Shame, 
r^ret,  remone,  hopeleasneee,  and  absolute  deapair,  ate 
the  natnral,  inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadfij  Conse- 
quences of  the  BTia  committed  in  this  life."  (S)  Be- 
sides then  lutural  penalties  of  sin,  there  will  also  be 
fKuMne  penaltit*  inflieted  by  divine  justice.  The  Mew 
Testament  qieaks  far  more  distinctly  and  frequently  of 
these  poaitive  put ..... 
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ngtid  IhcM  txptttiiMt  ta  SgnnliTC  rqwcMoUlioiu  of 
the  pmitii'epeniltiea  of  hell.  Doddridge  remtrlu  thai, 
"On  the  whole,  it  b  of  very  little  importancs  whether 
we  uy  there  a  tti  exl«nul  tire,  nr  only  an  idea  uf  nich 
pun  aa  ariaGH  from  burning ;  and  should  we  think  both 
doubtful,  it  U  i»nain  God  can  give  the  miud  a  aense  of 
agony  and  diMrea*  which  ahould  anawer  and  even  ex- 
ceed the  terron  of  thuee  descriptiant ;  aiid  care  ahoald 
eeruinly  be  taken  ao  to  explain  Scripture  metaphan  u 
that  hell  miy  becooudeied  aa  cDnaiating  more  i^moital 
agony  than  of  bodily  tortures"  (Loct,  on  lJiritt,ccxxiu), 
Ur  diDilar  tenor  are  the  following  remarks  by  Ui. 
Wardlaw :  "  What  the  nature  of  that  auaering  shaU  be 
it  ia  vain  for  la  to  attempt  to  conjectuie.  It  haa  been 
conceived  that  ifwe  auppoae  clear  apprehenaions  of  God 
and  un  In  the  midantanding;  an  uodundwring  coti- 
conHict  between  full,  ineprUBihle 
is  awful  in  truth,  and  an  enmity 
of  heart  remaining  in  all  ila  virulennt;  pauiona  raging 
in  their  ivimitigatad  violence ;  regrets  aa  unavailing  as 
they  are  toTturing-,  canadoua  deaeit  and  unalkviated 
hopeleamets ;  with  the  entire  removal  of  all,  in  what- 
ever form,  that  on  earth  enabled  the  ainner  to  banish 
thought  and  exclude  antidpatian,  wehave  mateiiala  for 
a  suSdent  hell.  I  will  not  deny  it.  ...  I  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  aomething  more 
than  conKimce,  aomething  of  the  nature  of  positive 
ponidva  infliction:  conscience  atteatlng  its  Justice,  cer- 
tifying its  hung  all  deserved.  Wliat  ahall  be  the  pre- 
cU;  nature  of  that  infliction  is  another  quution.  There 
may  surely  be  something;  of  the  nature  of  punitive  in- 
Hiction  without  adopting  the  theory  of  liUral  flrti,  of  a 
lake  of  flre,  a  lake  hiiniing  with  briinatODe.  I  have  no 
mare  belief,  as  1  have  juat  said,  in  a  literal  Are  than  in 
a  literal  worm;  and  no  more  belief  in  either  than  in  the 
existence,  for  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  of  a  Uleial  para- 
dise, in  the  centre  of  which  growa  the  tree  of  life,  oi  of 
a  lileial  city,  of  which  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height  are  equal,  of  which  the  foundations  are  precious 
■tonea,  the  gales  of  paail,  and  the  streets  of  gold,  with  a 
pure  livar  of  living  water  flowing  through  the  midst  of 

in  selllsh  haired  of  (iod  and  holiueaa.  In  amindof  tliia 
character  the  difficulty  may  amount  to  impossiluli^  of 
awakening  any  adequale  sense  of  future  suffering,  or 
any  salutary  alarm  in  the  antidpaCion  of  it,  by  any  rsp- 
reaenuiion  of  it  more  directly  spiritual,  or  even  menlaL 
In  these  circumstances,  then,  if  an  impreavon  of  ex- 
treme sutfenog  is  to  be  made,  it  seems  as  if  figure,  taken 
from  what  ia  atill  in  the  midst  of  all  the  perversons  of 
depravity  felt  to  be  fesrful,  were  almost,  if  not  altogeth- 
er, indispensable  for  Ibe  purpose.  The  figures  of  Scrip- 
lure  on  this  subject  are  fell,  and  felt  powerfully,  by  ev- 
ery mind.  The  very  mention  of  the  "worm  that  dieth 
not"  awakens  a  more  thrilling  emotion,  undeHned  as  it 
is  (perhaps,  indeed,  (he  mora  tbrilUiig  that  it  is  unde- 
fined), thsu  anything  you  can  say  tu  an  unrm^eratc 
man  about  the  operations  of  conscience ,  and  the  "  fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched"  than  any  representation 
you  can  ever  mike  to  him  of  sin,  and  the  absence  of 
(lod,  and  the  sway  of  evil  passions,  and  the  pangs  of 
remorae,  and  horrihleness  of  ain-kvtng  and  Uod-hating 
company.  Such  images  have  the  full  effect  inlendail 
by  them.  They  give  the  imprcsaioo,  the  vivid  and  in- 
uit^e  impreaaion,  of  extreme  suffering ;  although  what 
proportion  of  that  suffering  shall  be  the  native  and  nei> 
easary  result  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  and  what  proportion  of 
mure  direct  penal  infliction,  the  .Scriptures  do  not  tell . 
us,  entering  into  no  such  discuseioiis.  And  it  would  be  I 
uselern  for  na  to  conjecture,  or  to  attempt  the  adjuatmenl ! 
of  aucii  proportiona'  (S^^anatie  Thribigy,  EfOnburgh, 
1857,  iii,  TOO).  For  a  copioua  list  of  hooks  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  Abbot's  bibliognphical  appendix  to  Alger,  Hit- 
tors  "ft^  DodrvK  of  a  t'uture  Lift,  §  iii.  F,  3. 

Un  the  Daraiioa  of  the  punishment  tf  hell,  see  Uat- 
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Hollgnlat  CKUuihot^,  A.  V.  "  Grecian ;"  eon^ 
'EX\i)>'ia/ioi;,iHaeciv,l8).  In  one  of  the  earlicM  no- 
tices of  the  flist  Christian  Church  at  Jeniaalem  (Ada  vi, 
i),  two  distinct  partin  are  recagnised  among  its  iitem- 
beia,  "//tbmci'  and  IltUrmiU,  who  appear  to  ataitd  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of  jeal- 
ous rivalry.  So,  again,  when  Paul  flrst  visited  Jeiua>- 
lem  aRer  hia  oonversicm,  he  q»ke  and  disputed  with  the 
//rUo)H<t  (Acts  Lx,29),aa  if  expecring  to  tind  mot«  sym- 
pathy among  them  than  with  the  rulers  of  the  Jew^ 
The  Itvm  Hellenist  occurs  once  again  in  the  N,  T,  •»• 
cording  to  the  common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  fiMiit- 
datiuQ  of  the  Church  at  Anlioch  (Acts  xi,20),but  thes* 
tbe  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  (coi 
wpof  rove  'B.,  though  the  mi  is  doubtful),  seems  to  re- 
quire the  other  reading  "Greeks'  CEXAqHc),  which  ia 
supported  hy  great  external  evidence  as  the  true  anti- 
thnis  to  "  Jawa'Cloufoioir,  DOt'^^iD(E,v,  19).  See 
Hkbsewb. 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether  tbe 
original  verb  CEXXqviCu)  be  taken,  according  to  (be 
common  analogy  of  umilar  foims  (jailiZii,  nrrm'Cai,  ^t- 
AurriCw),  in  the  general  sense  of  adopting  lit  spii-it  and 
character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  oC 
utmg  Ike  Crrtt  laiigtiagt  (Xenophon,  A  niiK  vii,  3,  S5), 
marks  a  class  dialinguiahed  by  peculiar  habits,  and  not 
by  descent.  Thus  the  IlcUlenisls  aa  a  body  included 
not  only  the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage 
(ai  ai^iiuvot  "eXXirnc.  Acta  ivii,4  (7):  ul  tft^/uvoi 
wpooqXurm,  Acts  xiii,  43;  o)  ai(io)iHKn,  Acts  xrii,  IT), 
but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  setting  in  foreign  countriea, 
had  adopted  the  prevalent  fonn  of  the  current  Greek 
civilization,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  common  Gred 
dialect,  to  the  exduaon  of  the  Aramaic,  which  waa  the 
national  representative  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Helle- 
nism was  thus  a  type  of  life,  and  not  ah  indication  of  or- 
igin. Hellenius  might  be  Greeks,  but  whan  the  latter 
term  is  used  CEXXqvii',  John  xii,  SO),  the  point  of  reee 
and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremoat  in  tbe  mind 
ofthewriler.  (8eG./oHr.Sac£jr.Jan.andJ^Bil,lW7.) 
See  UiiKciAH. 

1.  As  to  the  particular  class  in  question,  referred  to  in 
the  Acta,  the  following  are  the  dil&rent  opinions  that 
have  been  held ;  1 .  Tliat  the  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween them  was  umply  one  of  tioignagt,  the  Hebrews 
speaiung  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine,  the  Helleniata  the 
Greek.  This  is  the  most  ancient  opinion,  being  that 
expressed  in  the  Peshito,  and  given  by  Chrysoatooi, 
Theophylact,  etc ;  and  it  is  the  one  whtdi  has  received 
the  largest  number  of  suffrages  in  more  retcnt  timea. 
Among  ita  advocates  ate  Joseph  Scaliger,  Heiiiaius,  Dm- 
sius,  Grotius,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hug.  etc 

2.  That  the  distinction  was  partly  of  eoimrrjr,  partly 
of  languagt :  the  Hebrew  being  a  native  of  Judna,  afid 
using  the  Aramuc  language ;  the  Hellenist  bom  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  using  the  apeech  of  tbe  country  oif 
which  he  waa  a  native.  So  Erasmus,  li^lloot,  Bengel, 
Wahl,  De  Wette,  Davidson,  Alford,  Baumgartcn,  etc 

8.  That  the  difference  waa  one  of  rtHgioui  Autory, 
the  Hebrew  being  a  bom  child  of  tbe  covenant,  tbe  Hd- 
leniat  a  proselyte  from  heathenism.  So  Beaa,  Salmasina, 
Pearson,  Baanage,  Pfanukuche,  etc 

4.  That  the  difference  waa  one  ofpriFtegiU:  the  He- 
brew adhering  to  one  aet  of  beliefs  or  modes  of  thought, 
the  Hellenist  adopting  another.  According  to  some, 
this  difference  hsd  tbe  effect  of  constituting  the  Ilelle- 
niits  into  a  distinct  scci  among  the  Jews,  sucb  as  the  Es- 
senes;  whilst  others,  without  g^ing  this  length,  regard 
the  two  claasea  as  standing  to  each  other  very  much  in 
the  relation  in  which  parties  in  tbe  state  holding  diObr- 
ent  political  viewa,  or  partiea  in  the  ssme  Church  having 
different  aims  and  modes  of  regarding  religious  truth  ui 
modem  limes,  may  stand  to  each  other;  the  Hebewa 
being  like  the  Conservative  or  Higb-Churcb  party ,Vhi]e 
the  Hellenists  advocated  a  more  progrtsaive,  unfettered, 
scheme  ofthinking  and  acting.   This 
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Mrvat*  in  Hr.  RoboU  (Diiauiioiu  «  lii  GotprU,  p. 
IV  K).).  Acenrdinft  tu  him, "  the  HtUnatli  vere  Ihne 
Jvm,  vbdber  beloiKing  la  Palutine  or  not,  who  will- 
JBgl;  fieldtd  to  Uw  infliwfwc  of  Gentile  civiliutioa  uid 
hitidt,  •nd  were  thu*  distiogniahcd  by  iheir  free  4iid 
Ebeil  ipirit  1  the  l/ttmet,  again,  were  the  rigid  adhp- 
mu  lo  JudaiHD,wbm  in  iiiitaof  the  providential  agen- 
(ici  which  bad  been  long  at  work,  cndeanowl  to  iieep 
■p  Ihnae  pecnliu-  and  cxdiuire  uugce  by  which  Ibe 
Jewi  had  fitf  n  muy  ctnturiea  b«ea  pccMrved  diatinct 
(roai  all  otber  tiattons." 

Wa  an  not  diipoawl  to  r^eet  entirely  any  of  (hew 
tipaicat.  Each  of  them  mnu  to  have  an  element  of 
DMh  in  it,  tbodgh  tbe  contribuliona  they  make  to  the 
■hole  tnith  on  ihii  aut^ect  are  by  no  means  of  equal 

gaided  a*  tbe  (nndameiital  and  fiirmatire  chancleristic 
oT  HellaiiBn  taaaug  (he  Jewa.  There  can  be  no  doabc 
UMDricsIly  [hat  loiiie  auch  diKinctinn  a>  Cbat  to  which 
it  Ritn  did  imbeiM  in  the  Jewish  nation  (9eeJ(ist,6'(*cA. 
da  JikmliitBu,  i.  99  aq^  346  aq.),  and  had  come  to  a 
height  at  the  cranmenceinBiE  of  the  Christian  Kra ;  and 
BOIbiiifc  can  be  mure  probable  than  that  the  exiatence 
if  iDch  ■  diatinction  should  manifeat  iUelf  in  [he  very 
way  in  wbich  [he  diattnction  between  the  Hebrew!  and 
the  HePenirta  ia  aaaerted  to  have  ahown  itwlf  in  Acta 
vi,  1  iq.  Ii  19  in  agtvement  with  tbla,  aim,  that  Paul 
dmld  hare  entered  into  diacDnon  chiefly  with  the 
HdBiiaiic  Jewa  at  Jenualem ;  fir  it  ii  probable  that  as 
Us  eariy  Hellenic  culture  pointed  bim  out  aa  the  person 
BOM  Itled  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  he  may 
have  been  ■pedallj  set  upon  this  work  by  the  other 
^ntta  —  Kitto,  a.  r.  Still  thia  riifTtrence  of  vlem 
fSBld  hardly  of  ilaelf  hare  coDstiluted  so  marked  and 
sbrieaa  a  diatinclion  as  ia  implied  in  the  various  testa 
bImtc  cited,  uiileaa  it  had  been  exhibited  in  some  out- 
ward ebaactfrisdc ;  and  no  external  ugn  could  hare 
been  iDoae  eotain,  natural,  and  pa^ble  than  that  fa- 
mBar  oee  of  tbe  Greek  lai^nage  which  at  once  betray- 
ed a  lcmi|ni  •)«*<  f  wiiooi  it  was  vemactilar,  in  contrast 
with  tbe  Paleatintan  Jew,  bj  whom  Greek,  although  loo 
pacralot  in  that  age  ererywhera  to  have  been  unknown 
u  any,  was  neveithelesa  always  qnriien  with  a  Kebiew 
CcfariBR  and  aoc«nt.     Sec  DispBRBton. 

IL  It  remuns  To  characterize  brieHy  the  elements 
which  the  Hellenials  contributed  Co  the  language  of  the 
!f.  T,  and  tbe  immRliate  dfecta  which  they  produced 
i^oa  the  apoMolic  leaching : 

L.  Tbe  flexibility  of  [he  Qtedc  language  gaineil  Ibr  it 
ia  BKicQI  limes  a  genenl  currency  aiioilar  to  (hat  which 
Prcarb  enjoys  in  modent  Europe;  bu[  with  this  impor- 
lau  dilleTeiKy,  that  Grerk  was  not  only  the  language 
af  edacalcd  men,  but  alw  the  language  of  the  masses  in 
tbe  gieal  centres  of  cotnmerce.  The  colonies  of  Alex- 
aate  and  his  auccemn  ori^nally  Mabti*heil  what  has 
beta  oDrd  the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  Kasl;j 
lot  even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  liioralure 
laadr  ilaelf  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  wnids  and  forms 
adofiMd  ai  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 
uai^n,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be  justly  regarded  as  1  he 
nal  b«a  of  Oriental  Greek.  This  Hnt  lype  was,  how- 
evex,  aoon  modilied,  at  least  in  coiumnn  use,  by  contact 
with  oiber  languages.  The  vocabulary  iiai  eurichEd 
hy  the  addition  of  lbr«gn  words,  and  the  syntax  wis 
Boifillfil  by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety 
of  Ideal  dii^ects  muet  have  arisen,  the  iqiedflc  characters 
of  which  were  determined  in  the  hist  instance  by  the 
coditJoos  unler  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
aAcrwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances  that 
had  fvnluced  Ihem.  But  one  of  these  dialecu  ha*  been 
erred  after  the  min  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
e,  by  being  oKnecrated  to  Iho  noblest  service  which 
iBKBage  haa  yet  fulHUed.  In  other  cases  the  dialects 
Fcriabad  logptber  with  the  communities  who  used  Ihem 

Jrwa  the  Alexandrine  vcrdon  of  the  O.  Test.,  actine  in 
tina  fe^scc  like  the  great  vemacnlar  venuona  of  Eng- 
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land  and  Germany,  gave  a  deflnitenen  and  fixity  to  tha 

popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recogniaed  standard.  The 
style  of  the  SepL  itself  ia,  indeed,  different  in  different 
parti,  but  the  same  general  character  runs  through  the 
whole,  aud  the  variations  which  it  preaenta  are  not  greater 
than  thoae  which  exist  in  the  different  books  of  the  N.  T. 
Tbe  functions  which  thia  Jewish-Greek  had  to  dis- 
charge were  of  the  widrat  application,  and  the  language 
itself  combined  tbe  moat  opposite  features,  It  was  es- 
sentially a  fn£on  of  Eaatem  and  Western  thought ;  lor, 
disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflectitHi  and  novel  words, 
the  characteristie  of  the  Hdienlstic  dialect  ia  the  oom- 
bination  of  a  Hebiew  sinrit  with  a  Greek  body,  of  a 
Hebiew  form  with  Greek  words.  The  conception  be- 
longs to  one  race,  and  the  exjoession  to  another.  Not 
is  it  too  much  to  aay  [bat  this  combination  waa  one  of 
the  moat  important  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  andoneof  the  moat  important  aids  for  Iba 
adequate  expresnon  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand, 
by  the  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  tho  deep,  tbe«- 
crstic  aspect  of  Ihe  world  and  life,  which  distinguiahcs 
Jewish  thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large ;  and, 
on  the  other,  tbe  subtle  truths  which  philoaophy  had 
gwned  from  the  atulysis  of  mind  and  action,  and  cn- 


D.  In  the  fidneas  of  time,  when  Ihe  great  mes- 
:ame,  a  language  waa  prepared  to  convey  it  i  and 
he  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T.  foniis  a  gnal  Icwm 
true  philosophy  of  hisloiy,  and  becomes  in  ilselTa 
ment  of  Ibe  provldeulial  government  of  mankind. 
This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once  re- 
move one  of  tbe  commonest  misconceptions  relating  to 
it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  Ihe  ordi- 
nal; laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  buimd  by 
some  common  law,  and  that  irregularilies  of  construc- 
lion  and  altered  usagea  of  woida  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
Hrst  source,  and  interpreted  strictly  according  to  tbe 
original  conception  out  of  which  Ihey  sprang.  A  pop- 
ular, and  even  a  coiiupt  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  not  leas  human  than  a  polished  one, 
chough  its  intetpretalion  may  often  be  more  difilcult 
from  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis.  Bui  in  Ihe 
case  of  the  N.  T.,  the  books  tbemielves  fumiah  an  ample 
stoie  for  the  critic,  and  Ihe  Sept.,  when  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  providea  him  with  the  history  of  the 
language  which  he  has  to  study. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  waa  eiaentiaUy 
characteristic  of  tbe  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The 
purely  outward  elements  of  the  luitional  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few  exam- 
plea,  wiiilc  Che  inner  character  of  the  people  remained 
imchangc<l.  In  eveiy  respect,  tbe  thought,  so  to  speak, 
was  clothed  in  a  new  dms.  Hellenism  waa,  aa  it  were, 
a  fresh  incorporalion  of  Judaism  according  to  altered 
laws  of  lifo  and  worship.  Bui,  as  the  Hebrew  s)drit 
nkde  itaelT  distinclly  vimble  in  the  new  dialect,  ao  it  re- 
mained undestrpyed  by  Ihe  Dew  conditions  wbich  regu- 
laled  its  aclinn.  While  Ihe  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  waa  originally 
curbed  by  Ihe  Mosaic  taw,  and  gained  a  deeper  insight 
into  fiireign  character,  and  wilh  this  a  truer  sympaiby, 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards  foreign  opinions, 
Ihey  found  meana  at  the  aame  time  to  entend  Ibe 
knowledge  of  Ihe  principles  of  Ibeir  divine  faith,  and  to 
gain  respect  and  attention  even  from  those  who  did  not 
openly  embrace  their  religion.  Hellenism  aceompltshed 
for  the  outer  world  what  the  Bclum  accomplislicd  Ibr 
the  Palestinian  Jews:  ilwasihe  necessary  stq) between 
a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  ^iril :  it  witnessed 
against  Judaism  as  Snal  and  onivetsal,  and  it  wilncssrd 
for  it  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which 
sliould  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under  Iha 
influence  of  this  wider  instruction,  a  Greek  body  grew 
up  around  the  synagotnie — not  admitted  inlo  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  yet  holding  a  recof^lsed  position  wilh 
r^ard  to  it — which  was  aUe  to  apprahend  the  qiostolia 
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e  hothtn  and 
'propbflM  to  th^  own  counDymen.  Their  Uvea  wen 
an  kbiding  protot  igaiiut  polytheum  and  puilheiBni, 
and  tbey  retained  with  luuhakea  xeal  the  nun  of  Iheii 
ancient  creed,  wlien  the  pieacber  had  popularly  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  prieat,  and  a  aervice  of  prayer,  and 
praise,  and  exhortation  had  aucccedeil  in  daily  lile  tc 
the  eUtwrate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Vet  ihia  new  de- 
velopment of  Judaiani  wan  obtained  without  the  sacri- 
fice oT  national  tlea.  The  connectioa  of  the  Helleniite 
with  the  Temple  wai  not  broken,  except  in 
■ome  of  the  Egyptian  Jewa.  Unity  coexieted  with  dis- 
peninn;  and  the  organiaatlon  of  the  Church 
shadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth  ol 
but  even  externally  in  the  Mattered  communitiea  which 
looked  til  Jenualem  as  their  common  ccniie. 

In  another  aspect  Helleninn  lerved  aa  the  .  . 
tion  fur  a  catholic  creed.  A>  it  fumiahed  the  language 
of  Chmtianity,  it  aupplied  alio  that  literary  inMinct 
which  countencled  the  traditional  reaeive  of  the  Falea- 
tinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
writingi  of  the  apoatolic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  were,  as  fir  as 
Greek ;  and  Greek  aeeau  to  have  reroainsd  Che  sole  ve- 
hicle of  ChriHian  literature,  and  the  principal  mediun 
of  Christian  wonhip,  tin  the  Church  of  North  Africi 
nae  indi  importance  in  the  time  of  TertiUlian.  Thi 
Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early  creeds,  and 
the  liluTKia,  are  the  memorials  of  thii  H^eniotic  pre- 
dominance in  the  Chnrch,  and  the  types  of  its  working; 
anil  if  in  later  times  the  Greek  ipirit  descended  to  the 
investigation  of  painful  subtletiea,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  fulnesa  of  Christian  truth  could  have  been 
developed  without  the  power  of  Greek  thought  temper- 
ed by  Hebrew  discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  HeUenlan 
well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ;  but  the 
Helleniuic  language  is  as  yet,  critically  qieaking,  al- 
most unexplored.  Winer's  Urvnmai  (Cmmm.  d.  N.  T. 
aprachiitiomt,  7th  ed.  1868)  has  done  great 
establishing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.-T.  language,  which 
was  obliterated  by  earlier  iuterpretera,  but  even  Winer 
does  not  investigate  the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Helleniuic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  N.T.  cai 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  Sept.,  and  no 
planation  can  be  considered  perfect  whicli  does  not  I 

It  [he  origin  of  the  conesponding  Hebrei 
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lalerials  are  as  yet 
nent.  The  text  of  Che  Sept.  is  atiU  in  a  most  un- 
ifactory  condition;  and  while  fouder's  Conconlance 
ea  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Trommios's  Concordance  to  the  S^M.,  however 
untrustworthy  fbr  critical  purposes.   See 
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Heller,  YoMTOv  Lifuan  b.-Nathak,  a  distinguish* 

ed  Rabbi  of  the  Polish  school,  bom  at  Wallenit«n,rti*hy 
of  Anapach,  Germany,  in  1679.  He  filled  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rabbi  to  the  great  synagogues  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Krakau.  While  at  Prague  (1629)  he  was 
prosecuted  by  the  government  upon  a  charge  that 
had  written  in  praise  of  the  Talmud  to  Che  injury  of  L.... 
Christian  religion,  waa  imprisoned,  and  fined  10,000  flor- 
ins. After  his  release  he  went  to  Poland,  where,  in 
leU,  he  became  Rabbi  of  (he  synagogue  at  Krakau. 
Here  he  died  in  1854.  Heller  wrote  hia  autobiography 
(naix  ni^aiJ),  printed  in  1880,  which  containa  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  his  works.  Among  the  most  important 
of  Ihem  are  hia  glossaries  to  the  Mishua  (a^  niBOT). 
These  are  consdered  by  Orienlal  scholars  as  very  valu- 
able—Jost,  (htch.  i  Judo.  iij.  248 ;  Etheridge,  lulrud. 
(o  IMr.  LUeralare,  p.  +48. 

Helm,  mitaXiov,  the  nuUer  of  a  shio  fJas.  iii.  i). 
See  RuiniBR.  ^  ^  '   ' 

Helmet  (llSis  or  XSl'p,  hAa%  irtpm^XaJn),  a 
military  cap  fur  the  defence  of  Che  head  in  battle  (1  Sam. 


Hum  V,  8).    S«e  Ar- 


Halmont,  Fras^is  HEBctTBE,  b«faa  va:(,  wu 
bnoKVilronlein  leiS.  th  bin  youtb  b«  Kodicd  mcd- 
iaai,  utd  ipptied  hinuelf  tapedally  to  ilchemy.  He 
Hm  joiiifd  m  huid  of  gypaic*,  with  whom  he  travelkil 
Iknagh  put  of  Europe,  but  iras  unMed  in  Italy  in 
USltUtH  cue  Into  the  dnn^eoqa  of  the  InqotBltion.  In 
IMS,  bung  libenud,  be  went  to  8akb«h,  where  he 
"         '  "   ~  '  ~  h  « the  KiOiala  dna-. 
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tkedphabet  of  the  primitiTe  ungue,  L  e.  Hebnw  (Suli- 
bKh,1667.  I2mi>),whicli,acci>cdiiig  to  him,  iseo  natunl 
tlNl  nvr  ietta  tipttma  mefdy  Uie  peeitioo  of  the 
ife  while  pnmounciiig  iti  be  pretended  to  teich  the 
lal'  Mtd  dumb  to  uticuluc  all  the  sonndi  of  hi*  alpha- 
M  ■  fint  aiKhi.    He  believed  in  the  tranmigtaliod  of 
mla,tbe  muTenal  remedy,  and  the  pbUosupher'a  none. 
He  iBveDeil  anerwarda  thiough  Engbitd,  uid  relumed 
[ka^ch  Hanovet  to  Balin,  in  a  lobnib  of  which  city  he 
£fd^lS99(UoTeriny>hediedatCoh)gi>ei  Toppeiis, 
ia  avimrtand ;  Waehler,  at  EnuDcrich,  in  Dec  1696). 
l^Biti  wtDM  on  bim  the  foUowjiig  qutqth : 
"Ml  patre  Inferiorjint  hic  HelmoDtlua  alter, 
<tiil  Janxlt  TarUa  mentli  et  arrla  opea: 
Per  <)aem  Pyibatorai  at  cabbala  Men  reililt 

BmUbi  the  alphabet  above  DNntioned,  he  wnile  C^nu- 
aim  niltmptica,  yaiUu  amfMOinir  pnHcipia  pkiloio- 
fiim  oarifBiuMH  <t  nrimtiMiima.  etc  (Amsterd.  1690f 
IIbb)  : — Q/mtlam  pramedilala  d  eawndirala  Cogila- 
iHiBa  tmper  fUMIOr  priora  capita  libri  primi  MoitUj 
Gm/aii  aommaH  (kmH.  1697,  Svd};— Ot  Attr^tit  di- 
twit,  etc  See  Adebug,  HuLdt  la  FoUr  iumaiae,  iv, 
m-tS '  MoRii,  Grand  diet.  AiW. ;  Hoafer,  Kane.  Biog. 
Cawol-.  x2iu,8Gl. 

Htlmtith,  Jl-btch  Crbibtiaii  HsniT,  D.D.,  ■  Lu* 
tbna  Dtiniiter,  ir»  bom  at  Helnutadt,  in  the  dach* 
4  feaoawicfc,  in  1745.  Hia  &thei  dying  when  he  waa 
rit  1  boy.  he  left  hoQie  witbont  the  knowledge  of  lh« 
taih-.  and  waa  ovntaken  on  the  highway  by  ■  noble- 


nib  him,  and  ioqaired  whither  be  wai  gcnng.  Tb 
U  iaAituied  him  thai  be  had  left  hooM  becauae  he  «( 
•B|^  with  God,  havinK  prayed  eameatly  to  him  during 
ka  (Uher'a  iniMM  br  hia  reatocatioD  to  health,  but  Clod 
U  aol  aoawend  hia  petitiotL  Intereated  in  the  aitleM 
tB^  of  the  itUNicent  boy,  the  iiiihlriiiiii  took  him  iali 
kB  cvriagc,  and  afterwarda  nent  him  to  Hille  at  hia  ex- 
rmtt,  to  be  edncated  at  tbe  Orphan  Hooae,  and  aftci^ 
■■*  B  the  Uni vera tr.  Hia  Ant  eermon  wai  pnached 
ia  tbe  dwpcl  of  tbe  Orphan  Houk,  and  among  hia  hear- 
«  waa  Bognzky,  the  aolhor  of  the  Sdian-Katllm 
Itiililin  Tiiaaiiijl,  who  pndicled  the  futiuc  gieatneiB 
•t  ibi  yowBit  preacher.  He  waa  oidained  by  the  (W- 
■airiaai  •(  Wenigetode,  and  waa  aent  by  the  theoing- 
^  brslty  H  Halle  aa  a  minionair  to  America  in  i;su. 
TW  fM  ten  Teas*  of  bii  ministry  be  tabond  in  Lancaa- 
te  h_  with  ffaM  Keeptanoe.  In  17TS  he  accepted  a 
■■eaeaa  call  lo  Philadelphia,  where  he  continiied  the 
k  aa  long  a*  hw  phyvcal  ilrength  admitted. 
n  he  waa  profeaeor  of  German  and  Ori- 
.n  the  Unireraty  of  Poinaylvania,  fhim 
m  be  recfired  inlTSfiihede^^ree  ofD.D. 
ith  hb  coUeagtM,  Dr.  Schmidt,  he  organ- 
M  a  prnaw  mninary  tor  candidate*  ftir  the  Lutheran 
Wmmrf,  whlda  ■■■  in  ofmation  twenty  yeara.  In  the 
fk^  he  bd  mere  thai  onUnaiy  pnrct.     Hii  pfcach- 
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wa*  charaeteilaed  by  gnat  unction  and  overwhelm, 
pathoa,  and  often  piuduced  woiiderfiil  renillr.  Dur- 
_  the  |«evakoce  of  the  yellow  fever  hs  viiuled  the 
>ick  aod  dying  vrithout  fear,  He  buried  62&  of  his  mem- 
beta.  He  died  in  the  SOth  year  of  bit  age,  Feb.  5,  ISM. 
He  waa  the  author  of  a  work  on  Haptitin  md  Ihr  Saerrd 
'{rrip(ii>Ti,publiataedin  1T93;  alio  of  a  practical  treatiae 
aaCoBimanitmmlk  (Jod;  nnmeroua  devotional  book*  for 
children,  and  a  volume  of  Hymni.  He  edited  likeo-iae 
tbe  Keaagtfia^  Magatim,  pidjliahed  for  some  ycu*  in 
',>tuladelphia  in  the  Getman  language.  (M.  L.  H.) 
HalolEB*.    See  Abci^dv 

He'lon  (HebL  CUm',  *,Vn,  itrongi  .Sept.  XaiAw»), 
the  lather  of  Eliab,  which  latta  wm  p^rtarrb  at  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  at  tbe  Exode  (Numb.!,' 9;  ii,  T)  vii, 
21,29j  x,16).    aC.  ante  1668. 

its  ordinary  eigniflcation  of  aaiilinm 
two  paaaagca  of  the  M.  T.  ■  technical 
application. 

1.  HRtj^  (3a ^trai),  nautical  apparoAM  for  MCiiring 
a  veasel,  when  leaking,  by  mean*  uf  rope*,  chains,  etc, 
paafil  around  in  the  proce*»  of  "  undergirding"  (q.  v.), 
in  tbe  emergency  of  a  Morm  (Acta  xxvii,  17).   See  Stiir. 

2.  HELra  (dn-iA^^nc;  Vulg.  opituluHmtM i  I  Cor. 
xii,  VS).  This  Greek  word,  aiKiiiTviug  aidi  or  asaitl- 
ance*,  has  alao  ■  meaning,  among  othen,  comaponding 
to  that  in  Ihia  passage,  in  the  claaucal  writers  (r.  g. 
Diod.Sc  1,8;).  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  h^II  (I'la. 
Mtii,  19),  lo  lij»  (fta.  cviii,  la),  and  to  ji'^J  (Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  8).  It  ia  found  in  the  same  aenie,  Ecclue.  xL 
IS;  a  Hscc  xi,  36;  and  in  Joeephu*  {War,  iv,  S,  1). 
In  tbe  K.  T.  it  occur*  once,  vii.  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  aeveral  orders  or  classes  of  penona  posaeeaing  mirac- 
uloua  gilla  among  the  primitive  Christians  {nl  npra), 
where  itseems  to  be  used  by  metonymy,  the  abstiact 
for  the  concrete,  and  to  mean  Mperit  like  the  word* 
'  rmi^fic  " mLrades,"  i.  c  Korfar*  of  miracle*;  n'flip- 


„  Christians.  Tbeophylacl  expliia* 
AmXifi/iif  by  ayrixitf^oi  r^v  aeStvwv,  krlpng  or  avp- 
pitrtng  the  njim.  So  also  Gennadiua,  in  (Ecumenin. 
But  this  •ecms  like  an  inference  fyom  the  elvmology 
(see  the  Greek  of  Acts  xx,  Sfi).  It  has  been  aarnird  by 
acanc  eminent  modem  writers  that  the  several  "  ordtrs" 
mentioned  in  ver.  !8  correqtond  respectively  to  the  aev- 
eral "gifta"  of  the  Siorit  enmneiated  in  ver.  B,  B.  In 
Older,  however,  to  make  tbe  two  entimeration*  tally,  it 


(Frpn^ofwa  of  tongues"  in  tbe  one  ai 
o/fOBjaea"  in  the  nUrr,  which,  is  Ikt  prnml  tialt  o/lUt 
mrirtd  lot,  doe*  not  seem  to  be  a  tomplrlr  convipond- 
ence.  Tbe  rttidl  of  the  collation  is  that  rivnX^^nf  an- 
awers  to  "  prophecy ;"  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  persons  were  such  as  were  qualified  with  the  gift 
of  "  lowtr  prophecy,"  to  itlp  the  Chriatians  in  the  pub- 
lic devotions  (Bariington's  MaaUimra  Saera,  1,  166; 
Hacknight  oo  1  Cor.xii,  10-28).  Another  result  i«  that 
"  gavenuDents"  answtn  to  "discerning  of  spirits."  To 
both  theae  Dr.  Halea  very  reasonably  objecis  aa  unlike- 
ly, and  pronotmcea  this  tabular  view  to  be  "  periilexed 
and  embwnaainR''  {Nn  Amal^nr,  ete„  Lond.  1830,  lii, 
289).  Kabop  Hotriey  has  adopted  thi*  claauflcation 
of  the  gifta  and  ofHce-bearen,  and  paints  out  as  "  helps,' 
L  e.  penona  gifted  with  "prophedea  or  piedictiona," 
such  peracaia  a*  Kttk,  Tychiciu,  Otiesimu*.  Vitringa, 
frmu  a  comparison  of  ver.  28,  29,  SO,  infen  that  the  iv- 
Tikifiliiit  deaote  those  who  had  the  gift  of  mterprrting 
/ortigmlaiigiuigtt{De8if7iag.Vrl.ii,5i)6,Fnaqut.lC9G); 
which,  thon^  certainly  poinUF,  aa  an  artilriny  use  of 
a  very  signiikant  word,  atanda  in  need  of  conflrmation 
by  arloal  ioaUDces.  Dr.  Ughtfoot  also,  according  to 
hi*  bioglipber,  adopted  the  same  plan  and  arrived  al 
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m  (Str)i>e'«  lAf*  of  UglH/oiil,  preaxrd 
hi  hid  Worki,  p.  4,  Lond.  i&U).  But  UBhiroM  hinwdr 
EXpliiiu  the  wonl  "  penoni  who  ■cnotDpanied  the  ■poa- 
tlai,  b^)Cued  tboae  whu  were  oonvcrtcd  bjr  ihem,  ind 
wen  lent  to  places  to  which  they,  being  employed  in 
other  thiDg^  coulil  not  come,  u  Uuk,  Timntliy,  Titiu.'' 
He  obierves  (ii,  781)  that  the  TaknadtiUa  loiiiMimeB 
oil  the  Levilei  D''iri3^  '■TSBU,  "the  hdpen  of  the 
priots."  SimiUr  cataloeue*  of  lainciikiua  gifta  and  of- 
HcenoccurRom.  .111,6-8,  and  Eph.  iv,  11,  IV;  bat  Ihey 
neittier  cumpond  in  WMtrr  nur  in  ikt  or4tr  of  nai' 
mrnaion.  In  the^nwr,  "pnq>hecy''  Mandi  BiM,  and 
in  the  latter  raoond;  and  in  the  fonner  miaj  of  the 

dufvK^Miu  are  made  between  olhen,  aa  between  "  tewh- 

inj(f  and  "exhortation,"  "giving"  and  "ahowing  mer- 
cy." Other  writen  punue  different  methodi,  vid  ar- 
rire  at  different  concliuioni.  For  inuance,  Hammond, 
arguing  from  the  etymology  o(  the  wbid,  and  (ram  pu- 
Hgea  in  the  early  wrilem,  which  deecribe  the  office  of 
relieving  the  poor  u  peculiarly  connected  with  that  o( 
the  apoatles  and  biehope  by  the  deacons,  inf«n  that  a/t- 
TiX.  "denolea  a  apfeiid  pari  o/lieoffiet  oflhoee  men 
which  are  set  dawn  at  the  banning  of  the  verae."  He 
alao  CKplaina  ini^tpyqiiui  ai  another  part  of  their  offict 
(Hammond,  Commmt.  ad  loc).  Schleuaner  underUaoda 
*■  deacon  who  had  the  care  of  the  sick."  Roaenmllller, 
"Diaconi  qui  pauperibua,  peregriniis  KBTOtis,  mortuia, 
procurandia  prccnuit."  Biahop  Pearce  thinka  that  both 
theae  words  may  have  been  oii^nally  put  in  the  inargm 
to  explain  iuvafttt^,  ^'miraclea  or  powen,"  and  urgea 
that  AvTtX.  a  nowhere  mentioned  aa  a  gilt  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  it  ii  not  rrrapi/iilalrd  in  ver.  29,  Sa     Certainly 

exactitude  in  the  nctipilvliilio*.  Bowyn  adopts  the 
aaroe  conjecture,  but  it  i>  without  suf^rt  (raai  MSS.  or 
venions.  He  alao  obaervn  that  to  the  end  oT  vn.  iH 
Roaie  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  "  interpretationcf  aermo-^ 
num,"  ipfutvtia^  yXwovuv;  as  alao  the  later  Syiiac, 
Hilary,  and  Ambrose.  This  odriMan  would  make  ttie 
rvnyttaiiifus  ptrjrrt.  Chrysostom  and  all  the  Greek 
interpreters  conaider  the  ciiriX.  and  ni/ifpv,  as  import- 


ing the  inme  Mug,  namely,/. 
reference  to  the  tieo  different  paili  of  their  ofice:  the 
di>nA.  auperintending  the  care  of  the  poor,  tick,  and 
Btrangen;  the  tu0ipv,  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the 
executorship  of  their  effects  including  the  care  of  their 
*ridow*  and  orphana,  rather  manugrrt  than  govemon 
(BlomtIdd'i/i«mRai$yiKifir.).  After  all, it  must  be  con- 
feised,  with  Doddridge,  that  "  we  can  only  guesa  at  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question,  having  no  principlea 
on  -which  (o  proceed  in  (ixing  it  abaohilely*  <finl<t^ 
Eqxi4ior,  on  1  Cor.  xii,  28).  (See  Albert!,  Glottar.  p. 
123;  Suicer,  Thaaariu.  in  voc;  Balmaaiufs  Dt  Fmorr 
Traptzilico,  p.  409,  WolUi  Cam  Pkilolog,  BasiL  1741.) 
Stanlev  remarks  (Cumrnn/.  ad  Ii-i.)  i»at  ihe  wonl 
■■dfriXq^t,  a*  nseil  in  ihc  Sept.,  is  nut  (like  JincoHa) 
help  miniaiered  by  an  inferior  lo  a  superior,  but  by  a 
aui^rior  to  an  inferior  (cump.  Paa.  Ixxxix,  18;  Eeelna. 
xi,  12;  Ii,  T),Bnd  thus  U  inapfdicable  lo  the  miuis- 
tratioiii  of  the  deacon  lo  the  pnabyler."  Probably  it 
is  a  gBneral  leim  (hence  (he  plur.)  lo  include  tlioae  occa- 
sional libora  of  reamgrlUu  and  special  laborers,  such  aa 
Apollusin  ancient  times  and  eminent  revivalists  in  mod- 
em days,  who  have  from  lime  to  lime  been  raised  up  as 
powerful  but  independent  promoters  of  the  Go^kL    See 

UlFTS,  Sl-IIIITt'AI. 

Help-meet  (or  rather,  as  the  beat  editiona  of  the 
Bible  now  punctuate  ii,HEi.r  MEcr/br  Aim, 'i'najii  'lit, 
t'ter,lir-negdo',a  Krtp  ai  Ail  nmnlrrjwrt,  L  e.  an  a^  aiiit- 
able  and  supplementary  tn  him),  a  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful designation  of  a  wife  (Cien,  ii,  18-20),  which  exactly 
expreasea  her  relation.    See  HjiRitiAtiK. 

Halve  (]'7,  Ff(,  iTDorf,  as  often  eleewhere),  the  hm- 
i<lFOrwoodenpaitoranaxe([>niLxix,5).  See  AxB; 
Titn. 


Ancient  Bgrpl'an  Aiea  and  Hsicbela. 
H^lvetlo  Conleealoiu,  the  la 
faith  of  the  Reformed  chimbea  of  tiwitieilaiML     Sea 
Baslx,  Cokfbisioks  of. 

I.  Tkt  Coi^ana  HAettica  prior  (the  second  Coafea- 
sion  of  Baale)  wta  fhimed  by  a  convention  of  delegatea 
trtm  Baale,  Zurich,  Beiiie,Schaffhauaen,Mt]lhaiMen,Sc 
Gall,  and  Biel,  which  began  ita  seanona  at  Baale  Jan.  30, 
I5S&  Among  the  eminent  tbeologians  who  look  part 
in  it  were  Hegander  of  Berne,  Gryiunu  and  Hyconius 
of  Basic,  Leo  Judn  and  Bullinger  of  Zllrich,  Daring 
their  aeaaioos,  Bocer  and  Capito,  who  were  acriving  tmta- 
eally  lo  unite  the  Lutheran  au\  Reformed  churcl^s,  ar- 
rived in  Baale,  and  aeem  to  have  cierciaed  a  dectded  in 
Hnence  in  the  formation  of  the  Confesuon,  thousfa  they 
had  DO  vole  in  the  Convention.  The  Confenun  wa 
drawn  up  by  Bullinger,  Ujconius,  and  Crynvus,  in  I^t- 
in,  and  trsnslaled  into  German  L>y  i£o  IuAk  (Augmti, 
Lib.Synh.liffonK.p.f,2i).  In  Blarcb,  la36,il  was  adopt- 
ed aa  the  standard  of  doctrine.  It  consiata  of  twenty- 
seven  short  articles ;  i-v,afScriplure  andTraditkn;  vi, 
of  God;  vii,  viii,  of  Han,  the  FiJl, and  Original  Kn ;  ix, 
of  Free  Will ;  x-iiii,  the  Perwii  and  Work  of  Christ  aa 
Saviour;  xiv-xix,  the  Church  and  Minialiy ;  xx-xxiv, 
the  Sacranenla;  xxvi.  Civil  Government;  xjtvii.  Mar- 
riage, The  l^lin  title  of  the  Coofeeeion  ia  EcfUttantm 
pfr  lldrrtiam  CoKjiatioJdri  lummaiia  rt  geieratit,amf 
potila  BaiUea,  A.D.  1536.  It  ia  Calvinislic  and  (mod- 
erately) Zwinglian  in  doctrine.  Tbe  Confession,  in  both 
German  and  Latin,  is  given  in  Kicmeyer,  Coifcato  t'oit- 
frtrioKan,  p.  106-122. 

II.  Cim/nno  IMcrlka  PoUnior,  (he  acfood  Helvetic 
ConfesBion,A.D.  laec  The  Hrst  Confeinon  above  men- 
tioned, though  generally  received,  did  not  give  unirenal 
•alisfaction  in  Switzerland,  capecially  as  it  was  believed 
that  [he  Lutheran  uiKuencc  had  been  allowed  to  operate 
in  ils  formation-  Bullinger  undertook  to  revise  it.  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  ni,  hs 
flnished  the  work,  with  the  aid  of  Beza  and  Gualier,  and 
handed  over  the  Confession,  thus  preparetl,  lo  the  elec- 
tor, wbo  printed  it  in  German,  and  adopted  it  (A.D. 
IAG5)  as  Ihc  Reformed  standard  in  his  lerrilory.  The 
elector  also  made  use  of  it  to  vindicate  the  Reformed 
doctrines  af;aiiist  the  Luiherans  at  the  Diet  nfAogsburg, 
January,  I£6G.     Tbe  stUoUon  of  tl:      "    ' 
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viikta  they  could  tU  ^na.  By  the  yen  1678  ibe  Cgo- 
ftMHD  hail  ncoTwl  (he  NDCtHO  of'the  Sirua  euitona, 
■id  hail  abo  bstn  approved  liy  the  Kefunned  churcbea 
•tI\itaDd,Hang>ry,  S(»lland,aDd.l''raoM  (theUUer  re- 
M^viag  it  in  Bu's  iniiiUlion).  It  BilopU  Calvin'*  doo 
Uina  on  the  Loed'a  Supper,  but  "  preanu  Ihe  Augustin- 
■■I  doctrine  of  eleelinu  in  ■  mild  runn,  far  bebinl  Cal- 
va'  (Uieaekr,  Cknri  Hutorf,  tA-H.B.  Smith,  iv,  *t3). 
No  Iteficraol  Carfewion  has  been  moce  widely  diBiiwd. 
The  title  s4  the  CoofeHn  ia  Cot^MD  (<  iJ^ontiD  Sn- 
ritnaimfla  mttira  Rd^imit  Cknttjama.  Il  couiMa 
el  thiny  ehaptcm;  chafift  f  and  ii  treat  of  Ihe  Scrtp- 
tmfa,  Tnditioa,  etc. ;  iii,  of  God  and  the  Trinity ;  iv 
andT,(rfl<tulaarIaiage*ofUod,ChiiU,and  the  Sain  ta, 
■ad  of  the  Wordiip  of  God  tbiuugh  Chiiat,  Ihe  sole  Me- 
diamj  vi,  oT  Proridence;  vii,  uf  the  Cn 
Thiog*,af  Anf[ela,  I>evila,Hani  Tiii,afSin 
•r  Mu  1  iz,  of  riee  Will  The  condidua 
the  fall  il  thiu  itated :  Kan  whiattu  til  quidem  jomtM 
■McAKdu,  mm  trtpla  n  m/uafaa,  H  pmrm  m  lapidm 
ni  tmemm  ttt  BommMlaOu  (The  mtellect  of  roan  waa  not 
taluB  any  by  the  fall,  nor  waa  he  robbed  of  will,  and 
fhanftnd  into  a  atock  or  atune).  Art  x  treaU  of  Predea- 
1' — •' —  and  Electinn.  The  Kcond  puigrapli 
£ryD  nam  nut  wmiio,  liftt  BOM  profltr  tiUim  n 
.  lrwm,taimCllrittoHproplrr  Ckruhim,tiotil'gil  Dni. 
■t  fid  Jam  H  Chritto  inriri  prr  Jidrm,  UU  ipti  iHam  rnl 
Affij  rrprobi  rtro,qm  nal  extra  CfirutMm,tfcundlim  il- 
W  ApottaU,  1  Cor.  xiii,  G  (Tberdorr,  not  without  a  me- 
£■01,  though  not  cm  acconnt  of  any  merit  of  ooia,  Uil 
in  Chriat,  and  on  account  of  Chiiit,  God  elected  u> ;  ao 
that  thej-  wbo  are  ingrafted  in  Chrial  by  futh 
elect,  while  the  repmbate  are  tbme  who  are  mil  of  ChriM, 
a  the  qnatle,  in  i  Cor.  xiii,  6).  Iliia  chap- 
la  been  the  nbfect  of  much  controvcray,  bolh  Cal- 
Tisiati  and  Aimiaiam  finding  l^ir  own  doctriite  in  iL 
Chap.  li  Ireata  of  Chriat  aa  God-man,  the  only  SariouTj 
zii  and  xiii,  of  the  I^w  and  the  Gnapel ;  xiv-xvi,  of 
Beptntance  andof  Justiflcalion  by  Faith;  XTii-XKil,of 
the  Chorcb,  the  Hiniatiy,  the  Sacramenta;  xxiii  and 
xxir,  &I  AaaemUita,  Wotahip,  Feaata,  and  Faali;  XXT- 
zxis,  CaMehu^  Bitea^  CanniaaieB,  etc ;  xxji,  of  the 
Gril  Magistracy.  Tbia  Coofeaaian  ia  given  in  Luin 
the  SsBogt  Coiffamomam  (Oxon.  I8XT,  Svo);  by  Nie- 
Hrycr,  OJkelio  Canflmiuaaat,  p.  MS  aq. ;  by  Aognati, 
Cwfmt  LihnraM  Symtoliafrum,  p.  1-101.  A  terct 
(aarr  edition,  edited  br  Dr.  K.  Bohl,  was  pobllahed 
Timia.  1*W5  (l™  PP.  «")■  S"  (Jiewler,  Clmrrk  H 
kny.Lc:  »htiA,Hiilorg  of  Doelrimn,\\,A69;  Hagen- 
bMh,  aiitoTy  ;/ lioctrimt.  |  HI ;  Frilxacbe,  Cimf.  Httr. 
AdPrur,  Zurich,  1839;  AaguMii,  A  llg.  dkritiL  SgnAMJt, 
lMI,p.lGB. 

Hehrotla  CotWeiUlia  (/Vrwdn  OiiaMMiia  Hrt- 
MCiso),  B  uinfeaainn  of  faith  drawn  up  m  lATA  hy  J.  G. 
Va^fger  at  the  riqiMat  of  Ihe  Calviniatic  divinFr  of 
Switserlaod.  It  waa  diiefly  deaigned  to  reetnin  £hi 
pruKieaa  of  the  mitigated  Calviniam  of  Amyrablua  and 
the  adioiil  of  Sanmni  genenlly,  which  waa  aiHTading  in 
Switaerland.  Ree  AMTitALlnTa.  Turietin,  Zwinger, 
Wscnfrla,  Hottioger,  and  other  Swiaa  theologiana  ^ed 
!■  it*  [reparation,  but  ila  form  ia  ehiefly  due  le  Heideg- 
ger, 

It  mnaiita  of  a  preface  and  twenty-«ix  canoini  Can- 
ttm  1-3  treat  of  the  Scripturea;  and  the  aemnd  (againat 
C^ipcl)  tnaintaina  that  the  Hebrei 
ceived  aa  divinely  inspired,  not  only  as  In  the  aubetance, 
hat  aa  to  the  very  vonla,  cunaonanta,  vowelf, 
poena  (igm  quoad  rwowu,  turn  quoad  raralui,  rir< 
fmuiia  ipta,  nrt  jmndonaii  mbem  potttlnlem, 
^ood  rn.  turn  food  trrta  (tianivaTi  t).  The 
iBff  anam  are  chie6y  oixujwed  '  "  '"' 


MM  of  the  auoeiDeDt,  etc,  all  which  are  aet  forth  in 
l^agnagt  aa  decided  aa  that  cited  above  with  regard  In 
tbe  aoiptuiM.  The  Formula  is  given  in  full  by  Aa- 
gpm  (CorjmM  Ubr.  Sfmhoi,  Btform.  p.  448  M).)  aiid  by 
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Ktemeycr(0>IlRriDCoi[fi».p.T?9>.  Wiibin  ayearftttA 
ita  prmralgatian  it  waa  adopted  by  Ihe  migiatnlaa 
of  Baale,  Zurich,  Berne,  etc,  but  it  waa  not  recdred 
at  Gowva  mitil  1S79.  It  waa  finally  made  authotila- 
tive  thimghaut  Swilnrland ;  all  miniaten,  teachera, 
and  profeaaora  were  bound  to  aubacribe  to  it ;  and  it  waa 
ordained  that  tui  candidate  for  the  miniatry  eboold  be 
admiUed  except  upon  declaration  that  be  received  it  tz 
anw)  {Aoguali,  L  c  p.  646).  But  theae  atnmg  mcaa- 
urca,  together  with  the  influence  nf  Ihe  French  clergy, 
and  eapcdally  the  incerocaaion  of  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenbnrgh,  produced  a  reaction;  and  in  1686  tbo 
magiatiatea  of  Basle  allowed  the  admisaion  of  candidatea 
without  eubacription  to  the  Formula.  By  1706  ila  strict 
obligaiion  had  fallen  into  disoae  at  Geneva.  In  the 
other  cantona  it  was  still  retained,  but  gave  riae  lo  long 
conflicta.  In  1T2S  the  kings  of  I'tuaiia  and  England 
sent  letlen  lo  Che  Swias  Canlons,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity  and  peace  of  Prolceianlism,  to  drop  the  uae  of  the 
Formula  aa  ■  binding  creed.  lu  17S8  they  renewed 
these  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  By  I'M  the  For- 
mula had  fallen  entiiely  into  diauar.  "  It  never  ao- 
quireda^thoriiy  ouludeof  Sniticrland.  Within  about 
fifty  yaua  it  waa  abrogated.     One  of  the  atrongot  ad- 

Alphonao  Tuiretin,  who  was  aa  aealous  in  opposing  aa 
hia  biherhad  been  in  advocating  it.  If  Ihere  waa  ever 
a  creed  which  deaervea  to  be  called  the  manifeato  of  a 
theological  party  rather  Ihan  a  confeasion  ol  faith  oa 
the  part  of  the  Church,  the  Formuii  Commiui  a  that 
one"  (Fithcr,  in  A™  An^fondrr,  July,  1868,  p.602).  See 
Hotlinger,  Formula  Coiunuui  Ililoria  ([723,  4lu),  in 
favor  of  the  Consensus ;  Pfaff,  Srkrdiama  IheoL  dt  form, 
Cmuna.  Utltrl.  (Tubingen,  i;2S,  4lo),  on  the  Lutheran 
aide;  Schrockh,  Jl:I>cA^l<^sn(  i/irr  Ao/ornHUian,  viii,  669 
aq.;  Bamaud,  JfnnoiHipour  *fm>  a  fUtleirt  dtilrmi- 
iUt  it  Tocetuiou  d»  Contnina  (Ainsl.  172fi,gvo);  Hos- 
heim,  Ch.  //ittory,  cent,  xvii,  pt,  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Trechsel,  in 
Henog,  Jffoi-FneyHop.  v,  '19  aq. ;  Shedd,  Hiil.  o/Vac- 
trma,  ii,  472;  Augusli,  Alfy.  cArtaff.  Symiolik,  18GI,  f. 
160i  Schweiier,  in  Zeittchr^Jir  d.  kitl.  TluoL  1860,  p. 
mj  Hagenbach,/fui'arr'>/Z'0(frm«,ed.H.B. Smith, 
}  S!3,  and  referencea  there. 

Helvetltis,  CLAirnt  Ahhien,  ■  French  infidel,  waa 
boni  in  Paris  in  January.  17]  &,  and  K-as  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  aflcr- 
wards  studied  law  and  finance,  and,  through  Ihe  influ- 
ence of  queen  Maria  Leciinaka,  became  a  famier-gener> 
al.  Hia  life  was  diaordcrly  up  lo  Ihe  lime  of  hia  niai> 
riage  m  17S1.  In  1768  he  publiahed  hia  Ae  rt'ipril, 
which  waa  a  aummary  of  Ihe  doctrines  of  ihe  £iifyfi>- 
pidi/.  The  book  was  bitterly  dcnnunced ;  and,  "  lo  re- 
gain the  bvotof  theconn,  Hclvetius  succeaaively  pub- 
lished three  letlets  of  apology  which  gradually  advanced 
in  huniilily  and  submission.  Nolwilhalanding  the  con- 
feSHon  which  they  contained  of  ■  Chrialian  faith,  and 
hia  diaclaimer  of  all  opinions  inconualent  wiih  ila  fpiiit, 
Ihe  doctors  of  the  Si^iwnne  drew  up  a  fuimal  condrm- 
nalion  of  the  wori(,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  com- 
pendium of  all  the  evil  contained  in  all  the  bad  booka 
that  had  yet  appeared.  !l  wis  publicly  burned,  accord- 
ing to  a  decree  of  the  Parliimcnt  of  Paris."  The  stylo 
of  Ihe  book  ia  vicious  and  declamatory.  Melvelius  died 
at  Paris  Dec.  26,  IT7I,  leaving  a  work  behind  him  enli- 
lled  De  tHoBmr,  dr  ti  /'anbti.  tl  dt  ion  £du(otioi,, 
which  was  publiahed  the  aame  year  at  London  and  Am- 
sterdam by  prince  Gallitzin,  2  vols.  8vo.  "lif  trprit 
Helvetius  undeistood  aa  well  ihc  mental  faculties  aa  Ihe 
ideas  acquired  by  thetn.  Both  faculties  and  ideas  be 
reduced  to  simple  senaation,  and  he  accounta  for  man's 
superiority  ovir  the  brutes  by  the  finer  organism  of  hia 
senses  and  Che  sciuclure  of  his  hands.  Man,  he  consid- 
ers, is  the  work  of  nature,  but  hia  intelligence  and  virtue 
are  tbe  Ihiit  nf  education.  The  end  of  virtue  is  happi- 
ness, and  utility  deteimines  Ihe  value  of  all  actiona,  of 
which  tboee  are  virluona  which  are  generally  nadhl 
Utility  and  inutility  arc,  however,  merely  lelatire,  and 
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Ibne  b  anueqacntl^  nothing  which  li  tdthcr  ibMhiUl* 
pmd,  or  aliKduceljr  evU.  The  hippinns  *iid  «ili(;hl- 
enment  of  the  people  he  laiktt  to  be  the  tnie  end  oT  all 
hmnin  Koveninient ;  and,  denying  >  divine  Pnridcnee 
Id  the  government  of  the  tvoTid,he  deciuv  all  nligioa 
(o  be  >  cheM  uid  a  prtjodioe''  (_li<igC  Cfelopadia,  i.  v.). 
Hi*  i^Ueni  ii  umply  the  luweH  matefiaUecn.  There 
have  been  wveral  edition!  of  his  complete  vtnka  (Loud. 
1777,  !  vols.  4(oi  1794,  fi  voU.  8va;  PuiB,IT96, 14  voli. 
lemo,  od.  by  Lefebvre;  Puis,  1818,  8  voia.  »n>).  See 
St.  I^bert,  fiuni  lur  la  Vit  tl  b$  Omraga  dH^rrliiit  ,- 
Oigluk  Cjdi^tadia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'«e.  Uiog.  Gatiralr, 
xiiii,886;  iSonll,HiilaTyifModetnPhai>K>pif,p.UO, 
S8T )  Kemiuat,  in  Raat  d.  daa  Momitt,  Aug.  Ill,  1868 ; 
Farrai,  Critkal  Ilitory  of  Free  ThoaglU,  itct.  v. 

Httlvloiu  (Helwiq),  CiiBisTOPH,  was  born  Dec 
M,  1(181,  at  Sprendlingeii,  Dannstadt,  where  his  father 
Iras  minister.  He  studied  at  Harbui^,  and  was  able  Co 
teach  Hebrew  at  twenty.  It  ii  said  that  he  spoke  He- 
brew as  Treely  as  his  mother  tongue.  In  160G  he  was 
taade  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  School  of 
Giessen,  which  in  1606  waa  ercMed  into  a  univenity  l^ 
the  landgrave.  In  1610  he  wu  made  profenor  i^  di- 
vinity. He  died  Sept.  10,  1617.  His  most  important 
work  is  Thfolrant  //uforicDn  rl  ClmmoloffKHm  tire 
Cinuiohgia  Sgittaui  naruin  (I6ID,  often  repiinled.  and 
translated  into  English) ;  abo  a  Chvnologia  t/atnrNifi* 
(IGIS), 

HelvldlOA,  a  so-called  heievarcb  of  the  4th  centu- 
ry,  ■  layman  who  oppoaed  the  gmwing  superstitions  of 
the.  Church,  and  especially  the  nascent  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Auxentlua,  buhop  of 
Milan,  and  the  precursor  of  Jovinian  (q.  v.).  Jerome 
wu  at  the  time  preaching  the  "  gospel  of  celibacy,"  and 
Helvidius  opposed  this  tendency  also.  Ha  maintained 
that  Mary  had  other  children  besidea  Jesus,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  the  N.  TeeC,  and  by  the  aulhnrily 
of  TertuUian  and  ViclorinuB.  "He  affirmed  also  that 
by  this  opinion  he  in  nowise  infringed  on  the  honor  of 
Uaty.  He  attacked  also  the  exaggerated  undervalua- 
tion  of  mamed  life.  He  quoted  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs,  wbu  had  maintained  a  pious  life  in  wedlock ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  examples 
of  auch  viigins  as  had  by  no  means  livtd  up  to  their 
calling.  These  opinions  of  Helvidius  might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  combating  of  a  one-aided  ascetic  spirit 
was  a  matter  of  still  mora  weight  with  him  than  the 
defence  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  may  have  been  led  into  these  viewa  nmply  by 
exegetical  inquiries  and  observation^  and  so  had  been 

bacy  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  opinion 
against  an  objection  on  the  score  of  prapriety"  (Mean- 
der. C/i.  Hitl^  Torrey's,  ii,  S40).  Augustine  (De  Ham. 
c  84}  calls  his  followers  HtkidianL  Jerome  wrote  a 
treatise  against  him  {tide,  rftlcidium),  in  which  we  Hnd 
le  passages  of  llelvidius's  writings.  See  Epiptuuiius, 
—  -"     ■  '  e,Z/sm.&  £6, 01;  Meander, 


HalfOt,  Pierre,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  gnat  learn- 
ing (known  also  as  falher  HirivLm-s),  was  bum  at 
Paris  in  1060,  Bud  died  in  1716.  He  went  twice  to 
Borne  on  business  of  the  mler,  and  traveled  thmugh 
the  whule  nf  France.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  the  IliMloire  Jn  ordres  nowufif  nu 
pcuz  «/ sut^uiiyu  (Paris,  1714-31,  8  vols.  4to),  of  V 
be  gathered  the  msleiials  during  hii  travels,  and  which 
is  to  this  day  the  most  complete  worit  of  the  kind, 
though  several  of  the  orders  are  not  treated  in  it, 
died  during  the  publication  of  the  Hfth  volume,  and  the 
work  was  linished  by  BuUot.  A  new  edition  1^-  Migne 
appeared  at  Paris  in  IBti-aO  (4  vols,  royal  8vo).  See 
Udong,  BibL  Autar.  de  la  Framx  i  Querard,  La  Framx 
Hair.  I  Hoefer,  Mwv.  Biog.  Ginir.  xxiii,  89S. 

Hem  OP  A  GaIiment  (>Vi,  AH,  Exod.  xxviii,  88, 
Ml  xxxlx,34-36i  elBswherethe"skirt''efatobe;  ipd- 
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ain^v,Hattlx,M;xiv,aOielsnrheie>'bordcn.  Tte 
importance  which  the  later  Jewa.  especially  the  Phaii- 
aees  (Matt,  xxiii,  6),  attached  to  the  bem  or  fringe  of 
their  garments  was  Gionded  upon  the  legnlation   iM 

to  It.  We  most  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage  i  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  ordinary  mode  of  flnishing  tbe  robe,  the  tnda 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in  (wder 
to  pnvent  the  doth  frum  unravelling,  just  aa  in  tba 
Egyptian  eabuirii  (Herod,  ii,  81 ;  see  Wilkinaoa'a  Amc 
KgSptioHt,  ii,  90),  and  in  the  Asayiiin  robea  as  repiv- 
senled  in  the  bat^vlieft  of  Nineveh,  tbe  blue  ribbon  be~ 
ing  added  to  strengthen  the  border.  The  Hetoew  w«d 
rX'X,  Mnfjl',  "fringe"  (Numb.  xr.  88,  S9),  is  express 
ivc  ofthe/lnvedni)*.-  the  Greek  cpdin-t^a  (tbe  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced  u> 
cpoaauc,  SxpoQ  iriiov,  and  Epqsii)  appliei  to  tbe  n^ 
of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xenoph.  Hi^.  Gr.  iii,  9,  §  IS; 
iv,  6,  g  S),  and  is  explained  by  Hesychius  as  rii  iv  nf 
&i(Hf  ro6  i/iorfou  ruAus/iiva  pofijiara 
ouroii.  The  if^  or  outer  mbe  was  a  B 
gular  i^ece  of  cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  Ii 
the  comeia  hung  down  in  fVont:  these  cotners  were  or> 
namentcd  with  a  "ribbon  of  blii«,"  or,  rather,  darkvio- 
kf,  the  ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  fnm  th« 
word  used,  ^'^rn,  as  narrow  bb  a  thread  or  pie<«  of 
string.  Tbe  Jews  attached  great  muiclity  tn  this  liringe 
(MBtt.ix,20;xiv,36;  Luke  tHii,  44),  and  (he  Pharisees 
made  it  mure  prominent  than  it  vas  originally  designed 
U>  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe  mid  the  ribbon  In  an 
undue  width  (Matt,  xxiji,  G).  Directions  were  given 
as  u>  the  niunber  of  threads  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
composed,  and  other  particulan.  to  each  of  which  a 
symbolical  meaning  was  attached  {CtTpiov,Apparai.p, 
198).  It  waa  appended  in  later  limes  to  the  liOilk  man 
especially,  as  being  tbe  robe  usually  worn  at  devoUooa, 
wlience  the  proverbial  saying  q;ii>tetl  by  Lightfoot  (Kr- 
rrcif.  on  UatL  V,  40), "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringe* 
deserves  a  good  coal"  (see  Hildi-r,  De  Hrbnror.  rt*(>&, 
/rimirw/w,  Tubingen,  1701).     See  Fkihox. 

He'mun  (Gen.xxxvi,»).    SeeHoHAX. 

HeisMi  (Heb.  Hiymm',  ya-n,  I  q.  l^N^  CbaU. 
Jaillifiil!  Sept.  A/piv  or  Ai|inr,  V.  r.  'AfiRf, 'Ai^,  Ai- 
liovaii,  etc.),  tbe  name  of  (wo  mtii. 

1.  A  person  named  with  thtve  others  ceMvaleil  for 

Kinga  ir,  81),  prohaUy  the  same  as  the  son  ofZerali 
and  grandson  of  Judah(lChrDU.ii,  6).  ECpostlBW. 
See  Ethah. 

3.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel,  a  KohatUt« 
of  the  tribe  of  Lei'i,  and  one  of  (he  leaders  of  the  Teat- 
pie  music  as  orgardied  by  David  (I  Chmn.  vi,33;  xr, 
17;  xvi,41,4J).  RC.  1014.  T)<i^probaUy,u  tbe  He- 
man  to  whom  the  88th  Psabn  is  ascribed.  He  bad  four- 
teen sons  and  three  daughten  ( I  Chroa  xnv,  6),  aodw 
of  whom  are  enumerated  in  ver.  4.  Asaph,  Ueman,  and 
Jedutbun  are  termed  "seers"  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  14,  SO; 
XXXV,  16,  which  tefeta  rather  to  (heir  genius  aa  sacrad 
musiciaiu  ttum  to  their  poasessing  the  tfoit  of  proph- 
ecy (1  Chron.  xv,  19;  XXV,  1;  !  Chron.  V,  II),  although 


ration.    See  Aba  ph. 

Hv'DMtll  (Heb.  Cltammalh',  nan,  the  snne  name 
as  Haatmalh:  Sept.  AifiAi;  Viilg.  translales  ealor),  a 
Keni(e.ancestorortbeRecbatri(t*(lChron.ii,&S).  aC 
prub.  cir.  1612.  "Heraath,"  In  Amos  vi,  14,  is  an  inoM^ 
reel  Anglicized  form  of  P^n  (Clidmiith',  Sept.  Ai>a^  v. 
r.  'B/ia3,Vu]g.£nsa(A),  the  city  Hamath,  q.  v. 

Ham'dan  (Heh.Clinmdm',yj'aTJ,pliataM;  Sept 
'Afinfii,  TulgBie  IfemAait),  the  first  tunned  of  the  foul 
"children"  of  Dishon,  which  la((ec  was  a  son  of  Sdrand 
one  of  the  Horite  "dukes"  antecedent  In  tbe  supremacy 
of  the  EdomiteB  in  Ht.  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi, «).    ELC.  an, 
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19U.  In  1  Chnn.  i,  41,  tha  bum  U,  by  nt  tmr  at 
tamcribant  vritien  Hamm  (H«b>  CAonvna',  ^^^H, 
Stpt.  (OTecdj  'A/«A,  Vulf[,  Hamram,  Eng.  VetB. "  Am- 
nml.  "TIm  nww  HamUn  u  I17  Kmbcl  {Gmmit,  p. 
B6)  <aini|iM«d  with  thwe  of  lUmMg  uid  Homeilf,  two 
if  (be  Arc  {■mllietni'thi  (riba  afUmran  orAmmt.who 
we  kKMed  u>  the  E.  awl  S.E.  of  Aluba  (Kobiiuoii,  Re- 


fnd  ■  ibM  ibuiiea  H.  of  Karek  <&£.  cofnet  of  the 
Dnd  Saa);  and  bnin  Uxnoc  to  El-BnaMinb,  probablj' 
the  inciaM  Bomh,  on  the  rowl  to  Fatn.  (See  Burck- 
hlM,Sfria,tU^  p.  e»i, MT.)' 

Ban«tabaptt*t«  (qfupu^oimimrO.  EokUd* 
<M«.  £Mi&  lr,n)  dIM  boo  H^adppn  ■  liu  of  bw- 
iMa  pnvaloit  nmiog  the  Jem,  and  DBHwai  ai  one  of 
the  harelkal  ncu,  the  UHKentaftitla,  Epipbanim 
{Umrm.  zvii)  ■]■>  naoMS  thia  iecc,  and  dcrivea  tbeir 
mmt  Am  the  fact  that  thej  bold  dail;  aUalkna  to  be 
MKatial  Id  lalTMioa  (Ke  aJao  Apait.  Cent.  Ub.  ri,  cap. 
Ti).  Moabaim  (CommeMariit,  Intiod.  ebap.  ii,  J  9,  en* 
den-gn  to  ^ow  that  the  n-eaUed  "Cbiiatiana  of  St. 
Jato"  arc  deaeeodcd  ftna  tlwae  anciait  Henoobapliit& 
8m  8wo,rk«mrM(AiiHt.L7S8),  1.1881;  and  the  ar> 


lg«.    8m  Hunnno. 
Hemlock  appean  ia  the  AnttuTen.  a>  the  rendei- 
bg  of  two  H^  vorda  in  aome  uf  the  panagca  where 


L  BoaH  (tiK*l  and  01^)  ii  thought  originallj  to  lig- 
aiiy  "  poiaoo,"  aod  a  thereTore  auppoaed  to  indicate  ■ 
(daDaoaiso(,at  leaH,Bbiti«rpUat.  Thia  we  may  inf  tr 
fteai  ita  being  (Veqoently  mentioned  along  with  la<n<A 
ar*T«mwood,''Ba  in  Dent,  xzix,  18,  "Leat  then  abookl 
te  Bnong  ytn  B  not  that  beanth  ^oS  (dmA)  tod  mim- 
moei  {iMtudi)?  aoalaoin  Jen  ix,  15;  xxiii,  16;  and  In 
I^ii.iii,19,*'Raiieiiiberingmine  afflictkn  and  my  mia- 
BT.ibeininnraarfand  the^^"  That  it  wai  ■  beny- 
bising  plant  has  been  infened  from  Dent,  xxxii,  SS, 
■  Fw  their  Tine  »  nf  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  tbeir  (ciapes 
an  KTifiea  offfall  (rwA) :  their  cluMeta  are  bitter.'  In 
Jti.  Till,  14;  ix,  \b;  siiii,  16,  "water  of  gait  {rotH)  i* 
■tnitDoed,  which  may  be  either  the  expreaeed  juice  ■ 
the  fnil  or  of  the  plant,  or  ■  Inlter  infusion  made  fro 
it  That  it  waaa  plant  is  very  erident  fmmlloaea  X, 
wbCTc  it  a  aaid  ^  Ihcir  Judgment  aprin^tb  up  aa  Ann* 
laA  ( mtk )  in  the  funvwg  of  the  Seld ;"  alao  in  Am 
tl,  **  For  ye  hare  turned  Judgment  into  paU  (la 
'mmnwood'),  and  the  (niit  of  rightcnuRna  into 
fc(*  {nmiy  The  only  other  paeugea  whrae  it  occura 
n  ia  linking  oT  the  "  poiBDn"  (Job  zx,  16]  or''ve 
■(  aifa  (Ont.  xxii,  38),  «r  "g^"  in  a  figurative 
br  mow  (Lam.  iii,»>,  or  aa  load  (Pu.  Ixix,  !1). 
Gall;  Potaon. 

Thongh  roai  ia  gnmlly  acknowledged  to  indicate 
■me  idaM,  yet  a  variety  nf  opiniuna  have  been  < 
(abed  ratiecling  iu  idoilillcation  1  aome,  aa  the  . 
Tfla.  in  Haaea  x,  4,  and  Amoe  vi,  13,  cowader  ein 


Mawid  by  Cdma  (Himbol.  ii,49).  Tbennlaoftbe 
Bnmana,  the  nvitav  of  the  Gieeki,  ia  generally  acknowl- 
idRid  Is  hare  been  what  we  now  call  krmlori,  the  cvn- 
^  maemlOitm  at  botanlita.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
to  pBwwioua  natare  (Pliny,  ffi«.  .V<i>.  xxv.  18).  OMuj 
yetea  Ibe  deacriplion  of  LJmiBua  in  nppott  ' 
gnwing  in  the  ftirrow*  of  Seldi,  but  it  doea  not  appear 
la  be  M  a»an>a«i  in  .li-ria,  CeUoa,  however,  adducei 
ka-Hclech.  the  moei  Wmd  of  Uabtooa,  aa  bi^g  of 
m^fotn  that  roai  waa  roinnm  or  Amlw^  Rut  there 
^M  BM  qi|icar  any  neoemitT  for  oar  cmwdering  mat 
ti  hare  been  won  poiamoua  than  latnai  or  wormwood, 
<rilh  which  it  ia  awn  i  la  ted  ao  frequently  aa  to  appear 
a  leminn  (Deul.  xxix,  18 ;  Jer.ix,  16 
Bi.iu,19;  Amaan,ll).  The  SepL  trau- 
i±  agrotti^i  intesiding  aooie  speciea  of  graia 
hvc  ODOdaded  that  it  maat  be  Mwn  rorni- 
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latitm,  at  (hmtl,  the  dianium  of  the  andenta;  whtla 
illiert  have  thought  that  some  of  the  tolanta  or  Imidm 
of  Linnsua,  ai  the  brltadomia  or  the  toUaam  a^nnii, 
ntghtabade,  or  alill,  again,  the  lumbaiu,  it  In- 
tended. But  no  proof  appean  in  favor  of  any  of  thla 
tribe,  and  their  lenaible  propertiee  are  not  ao  remajkahly 
diaagreeable  aa  to  have  led  to  theii  being  employed  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  pruvertHal  expreauoiL  Hiller,  in 
hia  Hirrt^gtkoH  (ii,  6i),  adducee  the  cnlaury  aa  a  bit- 
—  plant,  which,  like  otbert  of  the  tribe  of  gentian^ 

jht  anawer  alt  the  paaaagei  in  which  nuh  a  mention- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut.  xxxii,  Si)  where 
it  m  Hippoaed  to  have  a  bemed  fruit.  Dr.  Huria,  quot- 
ing BUyney  on  Jer.  viii,  14,  eayi, "  In  Pu.  Ixix,  SI,  which 
ia  justly  conndered  aa  a  propbecj-  of  our  Saviour'a  luf- 
feringi,  it  ia  aaid,  'They  gave  mc  n*i  to  eat,'  which 
the  Sept.  have  tendered  xo^'f.S*'^  Accordingly,  it  ia 
recorded  in  the  hiatory, Matt,  ixvii, 84, 'They  gave  him 
i-inegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall,'  ji£oc  /iird  xoXij^. 
But  in  the  parallel  pawage  (Uaik  xr,  SS)  it  ia  laid  to 
be  '  wine  mingled  with  myiih,'  a  very  bilUr  ingredi- 
ent. Fiom  whence  I  am  induced  to  think  that  xi^V- 
and  perhap*  mk,  may  be  uwd  aa  a  general  name  for 
whateverii  exceedingly  bitter;  and,coiuequent1y,wtien 
the  aeiiae  requiree,  it  may  be  put  ipedalty  for  any  hitter 
herb  or  plant,  the  infuaion  of  which  may  be  called  '  wa- 
leraofrwA.'"    Sea  Myhrh. 

2.  Laaicah'  (I^JS^  occuii  in  the  paeaagea  above 
cited  and  in  a  few  ot  here,  when  it  ia  tnnalated  "  worm- 
wood" (Deut.  xxix,  18;  FlDv.  v,  4;  Jer.  ix,  16;  xxJii, 
16;  Lam.  iii,  Ifi,  ISi  Aiiwa  r,  7);  and  only  in  a  ungU 
pawge  ia  it  rendered  "  hemlock"  (Amoa  vi,  12).  See 
WoHMWixm. 

Hsmmanway,  Hoasa,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
miniiter,  waa  bom  in  1785  al  Fraroingham,  Maaa.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  Cidlege  in  1766,  and  waa  oidained 
paator  in  Wella,  Haea.,  Aug.  8, 1769,  where  he  bborod 
until  hia  death,  April  6, 1811.  He  published  StTm  Sir- 
moMM  m  lit  ObtigatiBn  and  EncvutBganenl  of  tia  Unrr- 
gmeralt  to  bAorfaT  lltt  Mral  ichick  mdurrlh  lo  trtrlaf- 
iag  Lifi  (1767);— Ftitdtni/ioB  0/ lit  Pairer,  ObUffaliom, 
tit^  q/'  lit  Uirrgmralt  lo  allml  tht  Meant  of  Uracr, 
agaiuMt  lie  I^crplioKt  qf  Samuel  HopHni  h  iii  Keftg 
If  MSU  {XTliy^ltemaTi,  m  Ret.  Mr.  lIopkiM-t  An- 
icrr  ton  Trad  tnlilled'-A  rtw/tnirim,"  etc  (1774): — 
A  Dacoant  on  lie  diriiu  JnHihilioo  -f  Wall  T  BapUrm 
at  a  landing  Orimtmct  of  lie  Goipel  (n%l)i— A  J)if 
OMTttm  litlfalare  ami  Sabjeeti  o/Chriaiim  Boplitm 
(1781);— OiKoifrji!  macmauij  /**  Church,  m  viM  the 
lertral  Aerrplalioiit  nf  fhr.  Word  art  trjJatHtd,  eta 
(179!)  -^Bemarit  em  tht  Rer.  Dr.  A'rnmnu'f  nutrrlatioa 
on  lie  teriptaral  C^alf/icaliomfar  A  ihauiioit  and  Atom 
lo  lit  Chrutitm  SaentomUi,  awf  an  hii  Sfricturti  om  a 
Ditcourtt  eoncerniag  lie  CiurcA  (1794);  and  aeveral  oc- 
caaional  lermona — Sprague,  J  amb,  i,  641. 

Hommwlln  or  Httnunerlali],  Felix  {MaBrt- 
lui),  a  Swiaa  theologian,  waa  boni  at  Zurich  in  1889, 
After  atndring  the  canon  law  at  the  UnivFiiily  of  Er- 
furt he  went  to  Rome  On  hia  return  to  Switzerland  in 
I4SI  he  waa  appointed  canon  at  Zolfingen,  and  the  year 
afterhewaamadepTOTflatafSt.Urauii,inSoleun>.  With 
the  tevenuee  of  theae  lii'ingi  he  collected  a  large  libra- 
ly.  He  took  part  in  the  Choanal  nfBaale  1144  l-S),  and 
waa  conapicuooa  there  for  his  aeal  in  rrforming  cccleri- 
aatical  discipline.  He  mado  many  bitter  memlea,  and 
in  1489  they  made  an  attempt  on  hia  life,  and  wounded 
him  seriously.  This  did  not.  however,  deter  him  from 
continuing  his  reproofs  of  the  looee  livia  of  the  cletgy^ 
and  the  general  lack  of  diadpline.  Alter  long-continued 
diapulee  with  hia  colleague*  at  Zurich,  he  waa  atripptd, 
through  their  influeoee,  of  all  bis  entoluments.  He  also 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  a  party  of  hia  oounliT- 
men  by  the  thiitielh  chapter  of  his  treatiie  />  fit'oUli- 
tate,  in  which  he  oondemned  the  Swiaa  confederates, 
who  in  1444  made  war  on  his  native  city.  Some  mtin- 
bera  of  this  party,  who  attinded  the  Uarniral  at  Zurich 
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lnIfi&4,seixedHeinnierlin  andomed  hi 
where  he  w«i  ihrovm  into  priaun,  uiil  Ite4t*n  witn  gn 
<nielt]r.     He  WM  unwilling  lo  retnct  Hiy  of  hit  wr 
ingi,  and  wu  condemned  to  perpetiuU  impruanmt 
in  ■  convent     He  «u  taken  to  a  munaxery  of  b«i 
fcoud  nionlu  at  Lucem^  and  died  Lhere  in  I4&7,  a  mi 
tTT  to  hit  devotion,  nol,  indeed,  to  evan;nli«li  but  to 
eccleaiuCica]  diacitdinc     Many  of  hit  writings  are  col- 
lected in  Varia  Obledaliomi  Opiuetdn  H  Tradahu  (Da- 
ile,  1497,  foL).— HoeTer,  Norn.  Bios.  GiitiraU,  xxili,  !68: 
Reber,  Felix  IlemmerUn  (Zuricb,  l~46)i  Henog,  Jtaat 
£tefUapdiUe,  v,  TB2. 

Bemmlng  (Huointaius),  Nicoi~is,  an  emineni 
theologian  ot  Draimark,  wa)  bom  in  the  iale  of  L^and 
in  tSIX    He  tCudied  Tuur  yeaia  at  Wittenberg  uniler 
lielancthoD,  and  imbibed  hii  mild  tpirit.    Returning  to 
Denmark,  he  became  preacher,  and  aAerwardi  profcasor 
.  of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  Copenhagen.     In  1667  he 
became  jirofeasot  of  theology  and  vice-chancellor.     " 
was  a  voluminoua  nriter  in  exegetical,  dogmatica  , 
practical  theology,  and  hia  Latin  Myle  ii  highly  pndeed. 
Opposing  the  Uitheran  doctrine  of  ulnquity,  he  waa 
greatly  repruaclied  by  the  Lutheran!  a>  a  Cryplo-Cal- 
vinitl.     In  hia  Synliigma  fiulitl.  Cknil,  (1574)  he  e" 
prcsKil  himaelf  on  the  Euchariat  in  a  canciliatary  wa 
but  this  BO-called  recantation  hai  been  interprete'l 
accordance  with  the  Cali-inigtic  doctrine,  a*  well  u  wi 
the  Lutheran.    In  1679  he  wai  made  cannn  of  Ro< 
kilde,  where  he  died  in  peace  in  1600.    Hia  Opateula 
Theoloffica,  including  hia  shorter  tmtises,  were  edited 
by  Goulart  (Geneva,  1586,  foL). 

Hemaaii,  JoiiAiiM  TtcnsKS,  a  German  tirooliigian, 
waa  bom  at  Buldixum  (Schle»wig)  Oct.  15, 179i  H( 
atudied  at  Copenhagen  and  (ititlingoi,  where  he  gradu- 
ated ill  ll»l.  In  l»!3  he  became  eilnordinary  profem- 
OT  of  theology  in  theUnireraity  of  Gfittingen,  and  died 
there  May  14, 1830.  He  wrote  Anaxagorai  Kiaiome- 
tKiirii,  lai  de  vita  rju*  rt  phSmopiia  (Giitt.  lB2l,8vn): — 
i>K  A  aOenHeitart  d.  Sekriflni  d.  Erwi^rlitla  JiAiauiei 
(Schleiwig,  1828;  againat  Brettchnrarler'a /VoioMiei) : 
-~t>t  Ckritbilogia  Jmnmt  BaptiMla  (tliiit.  1814)  -.^Der 
Apoiitt  Paulm,  irin  L^mt,  ITiVitnt,  und  trine  Schrifln, 
poathumoua  ((H>tt.  l83(l,8vo),  etc  He  alio  wrote  in  the 
GrIeArit  A  tarigai  of  Goltingen,  and  the  Nfut  Kril.  hit- 
lioliti  of  Seebold;  and  edited  SUUdlin'a  GacA.  u.  /,il- 
evtur  d.  KinAmgaek.  (Hanover,  1827),  and  Beraigarii 
Tanmauii  LS>tr  dt  lacra  C/bui,  adreriui  /MH/hwcam 
(L.pi.l830>.  See  JV«io-A'atro%  d:/>aMcia  (1880),  i, 
421-414;  Haefer,yDui.£ii^r;^uiii, 901.    (J.N.  P.) 

Han  (I{cb.CicR,'^ri,^tMe,ai often;  SepCtianalales 
Xapii-,  Vulg.  /Ten),  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  to  whom  tbi 
prophet  waa  aent  with  a  ayicbcdical  crown  (Zech-vi,  14) 
pmhaUy  a  figurative  name  for  Joaua  (ver.  ID). 

Han  (upvic,  ■  bird,  especiallv  the  domealic  fowl, 
)htt.xxiii,37i  Ijikexiii,S4).  We  have  no  eviiloice 
that  the  ancient  Hebrewi  were  accuatomed  to  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry,  but  that  the  later  Jewa  were  acquainted 
with  it  (Chald.  (tri^au-;in)  ii  evident  from  !  Eidraa 
BOi  Matt.xxiii,B";Lukexiii,B4;  xiii,60,81.  Michi 
elia  iaorofnnion  that  the  incubation  of  the  common  he 
ii  referred  to  iu  Jer.  xvii,  II.  The  original  country  c 
the  common  poultry  fowl  ia  India,  wheie  it  ia  called'  the 
Jungle  bird.  See  CocK.  The  metaphor 
paaeagea  of  Che  Goapela  where  the  term  "hen"  nccura 
baa  alwayi  been  admired  for  its  beauty.  When  the  hen 
Mca  ■  bird  of  piey  coming,  the  makea  a  noiae  to  aasero- 
ble  her  chickens,  that  ahe  may  cover  them  with  her 
wingi  from  the  ilanger.  The  Roman  army,  aa  an  eagle, 
was  about  to  fall  upon  the  Jewa;  our  Lord  eicpreMe*  a 
deaire  to  guard  them  from  threatened  calamitiee,  but 
tbey  diareganied  hia  invitation*  and  wamingn,  and  fell 
■  prey  to  iheit  advenariei.  The  word  there  employed 
b  uted  in  the  >ime  apeciflc  aenae  in  ctaaiical  Greek 
(AriatAph.  At.  103,  Vtip.  811).  That  a  bird  ao  inti- 
malcly  connected  with  the  houaehohl,  and  to  common 
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in  Paleatinn  at  we  know  from  Rabbinical  aounes  (Otbo, 
/Ji.  Rabti,  p.  366),  ahouM  receive  tuch  alight  nstice,  ia 
certainly  singular  (aee  Kriand,  Df  gaUi  aniK  Hitr.  ua- 
(iito,RDUeid.t;i)»;  Detharding,  u/.  Koat.  1762) ;  it  is  al- 
moat  equally  ringular  that  it  i*  nowlwre  represented  in 
tbepainiingt  uraiicientEgyptCWilkinaan,i,S34).  See 
Fowl. 

Hv'na  (Heb.  lima',  Xir.,  ligniC  unknown;  SefH, 
'kva,  but  In  laa.  xxm-ii,  13  blendt  with  the  following 
name  tnto'AvafyyDUTnmi,  q.d.''.Vna-near-Ava;''  Vulg. 
Ana),  a  city  (apparently  of  Hesopotamia)  nencioaed  ia 
connection  with  S^harvaim  and  Ivah  as  one  o(  tboae 
■ivertbmwn  by  Sennacherib  before  hie  invasao  of  Ju- 
dM  (IKingt  x*iii,84;  xiz,13:  I<a.xxxvii,ia).  A&- 
conling  to  the  conjecture  of  Busching  (A'nAracAr.  xi, 
368,  767),  it  is  the  town  which  is  aUU  called  by  the 
Arabs  A  hoA.  It  lies  en  the  Euphrates,  amid  garden^ 
which  are  rich  in  dates,  atima,  orangey  puBuegrauatc^ 
and  other  fniila.  The  modem  site  ia  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  while  the  name  also  atlacbes  to  some 
ruins  a  little  k>wer  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  be- 
tween them  i»"aatriiigof  iahuids"(Cheaney'«  £<ip*ra- 
Irt  firptdi/ion,  i,  68),  upon  one  of  which  standtB  caMle. 
Perhaps,  in  ancient  time*,  the  city  lay,  for  the  mote 
part,  or  entirdy,  upon  thia  island,  for  Abtdfeda  says  that 
"  Anah  is  a  small  town  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Euphrates"  (see  Asaemani,£>&tt>rv)il.  HI,  ii,  717;  Hi- 
chaelis,  Suppkm.  p.  662).  The  inhabitanta  are  cbie6y 
Arabs  awl  Jew*.  Conjecture  further  identifies  A  na  with 
a  town  called  Anal  {T  i i  merely  the  femuiine  tennin»- 
tioo),  which  ia  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
as  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Pox  Talbot's 
A—sriiai  TeiU,  p.  !1 ;  Layard's  A'tneceA  and  Saliflim, 
p.  356),  at  some  distance  below  icajimction  vritbtheCha- 
bour,  and  which  appcan  as  Anatbo  ('AkiSw)  in  Indoce 
ofChatax  (.VioUL  AirtitpL4).  Ilitiig,  however  (Omt- 
naif.anAia.l.c),thinkathe  name  an  appcUalioo, equiv- 
alent to  "the  Letelaai^  and  in  thia  aignification  FUnt 
{llth.  l-txVmt,  a.  V.)  eonean  (q.  d.  ;»;  see  CAHAAa). 
Comp.  SepirAKVAtx. 

Hen'Bdad  (Heb.  Ctenodiuf','!^ Improbably  for  ^ 
-T^n,/>iDor  o/Hndadi  Sept.  'Bvaldil,  a  Levite  wbon 
sons  were  active  in  the  enterpriaes  of  the  nMonlion  af- 
ter the  captivity  (Ezra  iii,9);  two  of  the  latter,  Barai 
and  Binnui,  are  named  (Keh.  iii,  18,  S4;  x,  9).  EC 
ante  636. 

Bende),  Wiluax,  D.D„  one  of  the  piemen  of  tbs 
Geman  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  StaMe,  was  ben 
in  the  Palatinate  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  18th  centurr. 
Having  completed  hit  theological  studiea,  he  came  la 
America  in  1764,  and  in  Jan.  1755  became  pasta- jof  the 
German  Kefiirmed  congregation  at  Lancasla,  Pa.  Dm- 
ing  the  yean  17G9-17ftt  he  had  charge  of  the  coogre- 
gation  at  Tulpehocken  and  neighbodng  congrfgetinna 
Indeeil,  he  served  as  many  as  nine  at  a  time,  beside* 
making  frequent  missionary  excunioni.  In  Sept.  1731, 
he  accepted  a  call  lo  return  to  his  l^ncaster  oongreg*- 
tion.  He  waa  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  Kew  Jener 
inl788.  InFebru*ry,1794,hereniovedtoPhiladd|ihia, 
which  was  his  last  station.  Shortly  after  hit  arrival  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  the  seoood  time,  and  while  (aitb- 
fully  minittcring  to  the  sick  and  dying,  be  died  of  the 
fever  Sept  39, 17B8.  Dr.  Hendd  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  great  pulinl  talents. — Harfawigh,  Faliirt 
o/lkt  Re/anted  Cliirdi,  ii,  ISO  sq. 

H«tide»on,Al«xuidei,a  minister  of  the  Chorcb 
(^Scotland,  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  about  1688.  He  stud- 
ied at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  patseil  A.U.  in  1608,  and 
where,  about  1610,  he  was  pmfeaHir  of  philosofihy. 
About  1615  (according  to  U>Crie)  he  was  preacnted  lo 
the  parish  of  Leuchart  by  archbiabop  GUdataitea.  A> 
the  episcopal  govenunent  was  very  unpopular  with  the 
pei^lc,  they  resisted  Mr.  Henderson's  gettletoeni,  eveo 
oT  closing  the  'church  doom  against  hi 
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he  Word  at 
t  with  the  ntbrmed  Comlitutioo 
<tt^  Ckorch  of  tinidand.''  He  enured  into  the  Mrife 
^tBiBt  jinbcT  with  grrtt  TJgw.  In  \ei»  he  wis  call- 
(d  Mn  Ibc  High  ConnuMJon  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  de- 
fcodal  hiiwirsuccasfUlly.  When  the  episenpAl  lit  infjo' 
nt  onknd  to  be  latA  in  ScDtbnd  in  1687  he  Joined  in 
Ha  lauUDC*  miile  to  iC  He  wh  dm  of  the  writers 
gf  the  iBKWtd  "  Leagne  and  Covenant,"  ewom  In  by 
Ihmiiili  al  Urayfrun'  CbiUEh,  Edinburgh,  March  1, 
IIM.  He  wu  moderator  of  the  famoaa  tieoeral  A>- 
tmUy  of  thai  year,  and  he  executed  the  functioni  of 
ha  lOn  with  ungular  skill,  flrcnnca^  and  prudence. 
Al  [bt  ninetenith  wnion  Henderson  preached  ■  power- 
U  iBiBon,  and  at  its  cloM  pmooiiiMed  the  Knlence  or 
dcroricini  (igaitiit  the  Mshops)  which  had  been  adopt- 
id  bf  ibe  Antmbly.  He  waa  removed,  mach  against 
b  win,  in  IWe,  from  the  church  at  Leuchan  to  Edin- 
inTg'b,  III  L&tO  lie  was  made  rector  of  the  University 
•(Edinburgh.  During  161!  he  wu  employed  in  man- 
■giog  ibe  (wmpondence  with  England  regarding  ref- 

mii  mmkrator  of  the  Ueneral  Assembly ;  and  in  that 
vadv.niihothensrepmenlBl  Scotland  at  the  Wect- 
■inter  Ansmbly,  and  he  reuded  in  London  br  three 
jmi.  Id  I6tb  be  waa  appointed  to  aiaiM  tbe  commia- 
anm  of  Parliament  to  tirat  with  tbe  kuig  at  L'x- 
Wilr,nid  aba  at  Newcattle  in  I6BS.  In  tbe  papert 
a*  tfwci^wcy  delivered  by  him  in  tbeae  conferences  he 
A^jid  gml  leaming  and  ainlily.  His  cowtitntion 
■■  bnkm  by  long  and  exccsavs  labors.  In  the  sum- 
matimstie  relumed  to  Edbibui^h,  and  on  the  19Ih 
gf  Aupu  in  ilial  year  he  died  of  the  stone.  The  Con- 
ntaUDo  </  [he  Scmlish  Church  wa«  framed  chiefly  bv 
FUriBSno.  -  lie  wan  evidently  of  that  sort  of  men  oV 
■hick  Bianyr*  are  made,  and  needed  only  a  change  of 

■Boag  iboae  who  have  sealed  a  good  confession  uith 
Ik»  blond.  K^ly  every  coniideable  production  of 
thai  ncawrable  period  bean  hii  impress.  The  Solemn 
Usgw  and  Covenant  waa  his  own  CMnposition.  The 
Direniwy  waa  formed  under  his  eye.  He  wrote  the 
irisdpei  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  his  uwn 
haad.  Aod  the  fonn  nf  Church  government  which  the 
AnaiblT  attempted  in  vain  to  give  to  the  Church  of 
Eaglud  was  lillle  more  than  a  transcript  of  that  which 
h(  had  a  lillle  before  drawn  np  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
hof  (Curry,  in  MukodiM  QuartrHy,  lS48,p.  600). 
laoit  Bs  the  purity  nf  our  Presbyterian  eslabliahmi 
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tr  Church  is  permitte 
tke  Confesoon  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  Larger  atnl 
Shatei  hold  a  place  in  our  estimation  second  to  the 
Soiptares  alnne — and  till  the  histmy  of  tbe  revolution 
daingibe  reign  of  Charles  1  la  foipMten — the  memory 
•(  Alexander  Henderson  will  be  nspected,  and  overy 
nobylerian  patriot  in  Scotland  will  continue  grateful 
kth*  SeooDd  Refomation  of  out  Church,  which  Hen- 
*>■*  was  so  instrumental  in  effecting.''  Hia  life  was 
fat  in  anire  imbnn,  allowing  Utile  time  for  wridng, 
oopt  Ibe  docunwnta  and  pamphlets  necessary  to  the 
(RM  nntroversy  in  which  ho  took  sn  large  a  part.  Two 
■fMsseimoni — preached  severally  before  the  two  houses 
tf  Ftofianienl  (ItrM)  and  tbe  House  of  Lords  (164fi>- 
*i  given  at  the  end  of  Marie's /,i/r  n/ ^  {rzinKfrr  J/n- 
*™"{R<Sobun!h.l»W),  See  also  Howie,  5nrf»' Ifor- 
et*^  p.  M9 :  CoUirr,  Fjrirt.  IIUI.  nf  Kit^aid,  viii,  T»- 
KS:  Hetheriogtnn.  Olarol  n/'5rD'J<nrf,vaLii  Cunning- 
kM,  daml  PriHcipla  (Edinburgh,  1B63),  p.  B84  sq. 

BanderaoD,  Hbenesar,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Criae,  WW  bom  at  Dunfermline  Nov.  IT,  1784.     At  an 
My  age  be  deteminei]  to  devote  his  life  to  Ibrrign 
■alien,  and  went  to  Denmarit,  In  order  to  sail  tbcn 
bloAa.    Hut  he  found  work  in  the  north  of  Europe 
«e  (iicdatZoo  of  tbe  ffible,  which  occulted  hhn  I 
^'■ty  T*an-     Afl«  several  yean  spent  in  thla  way  In 
t^niat,  ttwcdEO,  and  Norway,  be  waa  deputed  by  the 
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Brltiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  in  1BI4  la  pnxccd  to 
Iceland  on  a  umilar  miiaian;  and  in  IBIS  be  was  sent 
through  Rrana  on  tbe  same  errand.  In  1826  he  wa* 
appointed  preaident  of  the  Hiisiunary  College  at  Hox' 
and  in  1880  ha  was  made  professor  of  tbeok)gy  and 
0^  literature  at  the  Highbury  College.  His  slnd- 
iea  in  the  language  and  litenuum  uf  the  Uible  had  been 
carried  on  vigorously  during  his  previous  long  career  in 
ervice  of  the  Kble  Uodety,  and  he  distinguished 
bimaelf,  both  aa  pntfennr  and  aa  author,  by  thorough 
■nd  scbolariy  work.  In  1850  he  was  compelled  by  de- 
cUiie  of  health  to  relinquish  hia  literary  lalwni,  and  alter 
a  short  aervice  aa  pastor  at  East  Sheer  he  gave  up  all 
public  work.  He  died  at  Mortlake,  Surrey,  Uay  10, 
1868.  Dr.  Henderson's  reputation  as  a  Biblical  crilic 
waa  equal  to  thu  of  any  man  of  his  time  in  Engluid, 
and  be  waa  widely  known  and  rejected  in  other  coun- 
Iriei.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fVom  Amherst 
College,  Uaa&.  and  from  the  Univtisiiy  of  Copenhagen 
at  the  same  time.  His  knowledge  uf  the  languages  of 
the  Bible  waa  accurate,  and  he  used  IVeely  most  of  the 
important  living  Uog<"ff*^  He  was  orthodox  in  his 
theology,  and  nevirhandleillhe  text  of  the  Bible  in  the 
rcckkee  and  artnlrary  manner  which  was  common  in 
(iermany  in  hi*  time.  He  wkb  nut  an  elegant  writer, 
and  hi*  tranalations  uf  Scriplute  are  lujt  always  in  good 
taste ;  but  meet  persons  competent  to  Judge  will  agree 
to  Dr.  W.  L  Alrxander'a  ji;dgment  that  "  hie  contn- 
buliona  to  Biblical  lileralure  are  among  the  moat  val- 
u^le  Ibe  age  has  produced,  opcdilly  his  lecluiea  on 
Inspiration,  and  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  aitd  tbeMi* 
nor  Prophets."  Hi*  writings  iiudude  Jrrbmd,  Journal 
of  a  Saidtnct  in  Hal  Iiland  (Edinb,  1S1H,  3  vols.  8vo)  : 
^Saikol Bnfarckn  opd  Trovrli  in  Biuiiii,<cilh  Obtei-' 
felimi  cm  tit  RablaKtail  and  Caraib  Jtat  (Loud.  UI26, 
Svo) :— tranrlalion  of  M.  F.  Koos,  iixfontion  of  Danitl 
(18ll,8vo):— rfc  MyUas  of  Godlwa,  on  1  Tim.  iii, 
IS  (Lond.  18S0):— ZH'nw  /rupiralvm  (Lond.  1836,  often 
reprinted,  Svo)t — Comrnralarj/  on  liuiak,  tcilk  a  tms 
(nnuJoftM  (London,  1840,  8td)  •.—Camm.  m  ikt  Miaor 
Proplieli,  icilA  a  aw  Iravitaliom  (London.  1B46,  8vo)  :— 
CoKHn.  en  JfTfiniah,  vith  fnmtfation  (Ltnd.  lHfil,-8vo): 
—Camm.  on  Ftrkiil  (I^d,  185B,8vu).  He  ediled,  with 
sdditions,  Sluut's  Iranslslion  of  Emeeli,/;fen^r*n/JI»- 
'crrInrIl'taB  (182T,  12mo),  ^gid.  Gutbiiii  I.rxKim  Sgr- 
itttum  [  1836, 34mo', and  a  i  ew  edition  of  Buck,  ntolof 
ical  Mctionais  (Lund.  1833,  and  often).  A  Li/i  of  Dr. 
Henderson  has  recently  been  issued  (1869), 

Hend«rmon,  John,  a  Scotch  mo^hant  and  pUlan- 
thropiM,waa  bom  in  178S  at  Borrow^tanf^;  waa  tred 
to  liuBinFM,and  was  eminently  auccesaful  in  trade.  His 
religioDS  life  was  even  more  eimest  thsn  tua  meicantile 
zeal,  and  he  dcvoti  d  a  large  part  of  bis  ii  come  to  U  nev- 
olence.  He  took  especial  interest  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  aud  oSercd  piiats  to  worfciiig-men  ,lor 
enays  on  Sabbath  Obsenance.  Sie  Sabbath.  He 
waa  one  of  Ibe  mort  active  promoliia  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  <q.  v.\  and  contributed  largily  to  its  funda. 
The  Waldennan  churches,  as  well  a*  Foreign  Miiejons, 
recuved  large  benefai  tions  from  him  i  while  ct  home, 
he  was  acoiutant  contributor  to  the  ereclion  ofdiurch- 
e>,  and  for  all  woiks  of  bencvilencr.  It  is  laid  that 
for  years  hia  charitable  outlays  anwunled  to  more  than 
.£30,000  a  year.     He  died  at  his  residence,  Tbe  Park, 

near  Glat^ow,  Hav  1, 1867 EranfftHail  Chriilaidem, 

June,  1867. 

HAnBatanberg,  Y,tm»t  AViliieiji,  a  German  iheo- 
k^ian  was  bom  Oct.  'JO,  1802,  at  f  tiindenberg,  in  West- 
phalia, and  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  under  the  in- 
simction  of  his  father,  who  was  paalor  at  FrcJDdei.berg. 
Entering  the  Univerrity  of  Bonn,  he  gave  himself  eamert- 
ly  to  (Mental  and  philisnphiral  studies,  an  early  fruit 
uf  which  appeared  in  his  trarulsljoii  of  Aristotle's  Mtla- 
ptyatct  (Bonn,  1824),  and  in  an  edition  of  the  JVodttitaA 
of  Amralkai*  (Bonn,  1833).  In  1838  be  went  to  Baric, 
where,  under  the  iaflueDce  of  the  Hiafaoaiy  Inatltntc, 


Ji  religion  uidttMnlagf. 


in  1S2S,  prDTemor  excraardiiuury ;  in  IBiS,  ordinary  fxo- 
(a»T{  uidin  IilS9,  dtKlaroftheologjr.  Fornuuj' yean 
bia  orgwi  wh  the  lCeajyrli3die  KirckaBtUiaig,  b^un  ' 
1817,  an  uitbodox  Journal,  wbicb,  during  iH  active  ai 
often  Monny  caner,  has  rendered  great  aerviee  againal 
RatianaliK^,  lut  his  ako  been  noted  for  it*  violent  po- 
lemical spirit  in  favor  at  Luthenuusm,  and,  of  late,  even 
of  KituiUani,  lu  well  aa  of  abBoliuiam  in  Church  and 
8ut&  Me  WW,  aOer  IHtS,  a  tiiuu  opponent  irf  the 
ioa  of  the  Lutheran  and  Keforowd  cbiircbea  in  Pniaaia, 
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der  anil  otbtr  leading  Iheologimu,  igaiDN  irbom  Heng- 
Henberg'i  aeverity  of  language  vraa  olUn  Inexcuaable. 
HiH  contiibutioni  to  the  /iircfiaaeitan^f  during  hia  fiir- 
ty-two  years'  coanection  with  it,  were  enough  lo  make 
many  vulumcs  i  but  he  was,  beeidea,  a  laborioua  writer, 
especially  in  ex^ticil  theijogy.  HediedJune  3,18S9. 
Hie  principal  worlu  are  CliriMologie  det  allai  Tatamaiti 
<Berlin,%lediuavola.8va,18&4-a7i  cxanaUUd by Seuel 
Keith  fioDi  lit  edil^N.  l'ork,183U-3»,8  vdUSim;  also 
tranaL  by  Theo.  Meyer  fnnn  3d  edit.  Edinburgh,  t  vola. 
0VO,  1S63)  -.^Brilrage  tur  EmUilmg  iiu  alte  Tat.  (Ber- 
Un,  1831-39,8  vols-Svo)  -.—Dit  Biidier  MoMa  u.t^ 
(Berlin,  IBil,  8vo)  ■.—Commtatar  iiier  itie  PiaUta 
lin,Sd  edit.  1849-fii,i  vols.  8voi  tianeiatedby  Fairbaim 
and  Thompaan,  Edinburgh,  1857, 8  voU.  8vo)  -.—t'rlea- 
leniFipaiiLd.I'ailalaici,vi)li.  {Die  GefMeMt  BOaau, 
etc.),  tranaL  by  Rytand,  Edinb.  1858  —OSaibaniiiff  Jo- 
iamtis  (Sd  edit.  Berlin,  1861-62,  2  vols.  Si-o;  trwuL  by 
Fairbaiiu  rnim  lit  edit.,  Edinb.  1851,  S  vola.8ro)  -.—Oat 
Xeaiuj^iiM  iJokaaiKt  erldulcrt  (Berlin,  1861-2,  S  voU; 
tran«laU<l,Edinb.l865,2vola.8vo);— £'zecAMfrlUr(.'— 
Eaigsitata: — Diu  JioAdied  Salomoait  aujgflegf  (Berlin, 
1853,  8i-u).  There  are  also  tlie  Tallawing  additional 
(rantUtious  from  the  EMeilung :  Ditterlatiinu  on  lie 
Oamwam  of  the  Pealalmdi,  by  Ryland  (Edinb.  1S47, 
S  vols.  8vo) ;  Egspt  and  Ae  Booh  o/Mokm,  by  Bobluns 
(Edinburgh,  8ro;  Andovei,1848) ;  OatAe  Gcwhkikh  o/" 
Damtl  and  Ztdutriah,  bound  witli  Kyland's  translation 
orthB/ZiKDiya^faltuin  (Edinb.  1858,8vo)i  Cdkh.  on 
EeeUikuta,  with  Trtatin  on  Iht  Stmg  Kjf  Solmun,  Job, 
JmiaA,  etc  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

HsnhSfar,  Alots,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  at 
Telkeisbach,  near  Etilingen,  of  Roman  Catholic  patents, 
July  II,  1789.  His  mother  destined  him  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  hoped  that  he  would  become  a 
miisioiuiy.  He  studied  at  the  CoiverNty  of  Freiburg, 
and  at  the  Koman  Catholic  Seminary  of  Meenburg.  Af- 
ter his  ordinalion  as  priest,  he  was  tujor  foi  aonie  yeais 
in  a  noble  family,  and  iii  1818  became  iiaatnr  at  Mllhl- 
hauaen.  Here  he  soon  found  the  need  of  a  deeper  par- 
Muul  religion,  and  was  greatly  edified  by  the  conveisa- 
tion  of  Fink,  one  of  Sailer's  disciples,  and  by  reading  the 
Life  <if  Afnrliii  Bom.  His  preaching  became  eamestly 
evangelical,  and  crowds  Hocked  to  hear  him.  His  or- 
thodoxy was  Boun  quesciooed,  and,  on  examination,  he 
avowed  hi*  doubts  as  to  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  tbe 
Haas.  Hia  eicommunication  followed  (Oct  16,  1822), 
and  gave  ocesaion  to  hia  book  Chrinlkha  Glaubeatbf- 
tatnlmu  d.  P/amr'i  I/rnAo/er.  A  flock  of  his  converts 
speedily  ^hered  sioiiiid  him,  and  in  1828  he  was  in- 
stalled as  iu  Evangelical  l>roleiitant  pastor.  In  1827  he 
was  called  lo  Spock,  near  Cailamhe,  where  be  labored 
aa  pastor  for  thirty-live  yean.  His  influence  was  felt 
widely  in  (he  revival  of  evangelical  relipon  thtougbout 
Bailen.  He  died  December  5, 1862.  Besdes  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  Roman  Csthulic  controveny,  and  on 
practical  questions,  he  published  Der  Kamp/  dei  Un- 
glaabeni  mil  Aterglaubtn  u.  Gbmhen,  rin  Ztic/len  antfrrr 
ZtU  (Heidelberg,  1861)  :~/>mAyni  (posthamous,  Hei- 
delberg, 186.1).  See  also  Frommel.  Aat  dm  LAen  dti 
Dr.  A  toy  Hakvfer  (Cartouhe,  1865, 8vo). 
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17Ke.  His  eariy  proOdency  was  so  great  Uiat  belbn  he 
went  to  the  university  he  was  employed  as  a  gymiiaaial 
teacher  (1771-72).  After  studying  philology  and  the- 
ology at  Hfilmstadt,  he  was  ma^c  professor  of  philoai^ 
phy'there  in  1777,  and  in  1780  professor  o!  tbeDl<«7. 
In  1803  be  became  principal  of  the  CapnlJBuast  Bmii*- 
wick.  After  a  veiy  succeasful  career,  both  as  teacher 
and  writer,  he  died  Hay  2, 1809.  In  theology  be  be- 
longed to  the  rationalistic  school  of  Semler,  aiid  hia 
Church  Histwy  is  written  iu  a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  uf 
ecclesiastical  authority,  tils  l,ije  by  Bollmann  ^ifear- 
ed  at  Helnutadl  in  1816.  As  a  critic  he  certainly  bad 
great  IDerit^  but  his  iWionalistic  views  hare  asaJc  bia 
writings  shtntlived.  His  reputation  chieHy  reata  on  hia 
J%ewiiK  CftcAirUt  der  Ckritilic^m  Kirchf  (Itruasw. 
1799-1808,  Gvi^Svo;  Itnlshed  by  Valsr,  1813-20,  n>U. 
vii  and  viii).  It  is  a  "clever  and  minted  work;  but 
the  Church  SKiears  in  il,  not  as  the  temple  of  tiod  on 
earth,  but  as  a  great  inlirmary  or  bedlam"  (SchaS;  CM. 
lliilory,  i,  22;  see  also  Kahni^  Uentum  ProlatamtUm, 
p.  177).  lie  wrote  also,  Liaeamaira  inMiltlimum  jSdii 
ckriaiaim  hiMrico-crilicarum  (Helmstadt,  1788;  2tl  ed. 
1796;  (iennan,  1808):— Jfiyiiim/  d,  Heiifiion^kaoao- 
pkif,  Engae  tori  KirdungacA.  (KelmsL  1793-1804,  IS 
vols.)  —ArcAic/Sr  die  nantt  Kirdtrtigack.  (Weimar, 
1794-99,6  vols.):— AdJ^iofwianafaR  (Dninsw.  1800-05, 
12  numbers)  -^KircAaigticJk.  da  18«  Jakri.  (Etnuww. 
1802)  :—Hiil.  Umtrtudmagm  n  d.  Ckritl.  C^uiuuMr* 
(Ilehnst.  1802)  ■.—BtitrSgi  a.  neiuifai  Gadi.  d.  Reiigiom, 
etc  (Berlin,  1806,  2  voU).  See  F.  A.  Ludewig,  AbrtMi 
nwr  ljbeiugeteh.lleidxt;  Hoefer,  A'ouc.  £fn^  trMsruJr, 
xxiii,  883. 

Heokal.  dtsrles,  was  descended  from  a  hxig  lint 
of  ministerial  ancestors  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
was  bom  May  18, 1798,  in  New  Market,  Ta.  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Henkel,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
and  immediately  commenced  his  ministry  in  Ma- 


in County,  Va.    In  1820  hi 


u  this 


nued,ami 


Dived  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 


toils,  till  1827,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Somi 
torale.  Hia  health,  however,  gradually  fuled,  and  he 
died  Feb.2, 1S4L  He  was  a  man  of  vigonniB  mind,  and 
a  diligent  atndenl.  Several  of  his  aeimons  weie  pub- 
lished. On  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  ■  pntdio 
controversy  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  yrrj 
succeasful  in  exposing  the  shmirdities  of  that  falae  aya- 
lem.     (M.  Li) 


Henkvl,  Paul,  a  divine  of  the  A 

Church,  was  bom  in  Rowan  {>junty,N.CDec.I6,17&l 
In  1776  he  was  awakened  under  (he  preaching  of  White- 
Held,  who  at  that  time  was  exciting  deep  irtercit 
throughout  the  counlry.  He  commenced  a  cooiae  of 
study  under  the  direction  of  pastor  Krtlch,  of  Frederick. 
Md.,  with  ■  view  to  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  aitd 
in  1792  became  paator  at  New  Mariiet,Va.  His  labgca 
extended  lo  Augusta,  Madison,  Pendleton,  and  Wylbe 
counties.  His  position  was  very  much  that  of  an  itiD- 
eraiit  missionary ,  visiting  destitute  poidons  of  the  Church, 
gsthering  together  the  scattered  members,  instnutii^ 
and  con&Tning  the  youth,  and  administering  the  sacia- 
ments.  In  1800  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rowan,  his  native 
county,  V.  C ;  but.  the  location  being  unfavorable  lo  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  removed  in  180£  to  New  Mar- 
ket, and  labored  as  an  independent  missionary,  preach- 
ill);  wherever  his  services  were  required,  and  depending 
for  his  support  solely  iqnn  the  good-wilt  of  the  people. 
He  made  repeated  tours  through  Western  Viigitda, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  ISM  ha 
wrote  a  work  on  Chrittian  Dapliem  in  the  Goman  lan- 
guage, which  he  mhaeqaeotly  translated  into  Engtiah. 
In  1810  he  pnUished  a  German  Hfnm~book,  and  iu  1816 
one  in  Eni^ish.  many  of  the  hymna  being  his  own  com- 
pnaition.  In  1811  be  published  his  German,  and,  so  in 
after,  hia  English  Catechini.    He  lito  puUiaheal  «  Gca- 


i,  the  lolly,  uiil  vie 
Ik  HtBluJ  Bdhcnd  wilh  gif*l  tenacity 
■di  iml  Mwgw  ot  hii  Church.  In  Lbe  culler  pan  of 
ha  auiatay  be  approved  uf  MnH:  uT  the 
■«h  hy  Uclancthon  in  the  Au^^nburg  Conf« 
M  a  later  peiiul  tiu  doctrinal  poaiiion  wis  [be  uaaltered 
C^ianua.  Aa  ■  preacher  be  had  mure  than  ordinary 
pavfr.  He  educated  a  large  numher  urcandidatca  for 
(In  Buuuuy,  whu  have  oocupied  reaponuble  peeitiona 
B  tte  lAitberaii  Church.  Hia  habits  of  life  were  | '  ' 
■id  laiDpIc,  and,  akhough  oppured  to  ex'cr^'lhing 
kekcd  like  adenuitioii  ID  the  diacharge  oC  hia  ot 
dili»,  he  iiivariahly  Hon  hia  clerical  lobca.  In  peraun 
ha  wma  lai^e  and  well  formed,  measurin;;  Dearly  aix  feel 
■Bbti|i;fai-  Five  of  hi*  aoai  became  miniatets  iu  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Towanla  the  doae  of  hia  life  be  wag 
anacked  wilh  panlyaii^  and  died  Nareinber  17,  Igii. 

Bwuiepin,  Ldl-is,  a  Becolkct  miiaionarT  and  ti 
dtr,  waa  turn  in  I'landera  about  IIUO.  In  IbTo  he 
iml  ta  Canada,  and  in  1678  ataited  to  accompany 


n  1679.  Lasalle  aent 
hia.  in  IBM),  wilh  aiioifaer  penon  named  Dacaii,  lo  find 
IheaouicaadlKUiMiiHppL  They  folkmcd  thcatreaiD 
^  (s  itkc  M^  fau.  north,  but  were  atopped  by  a  fall 
which  Hennepin  called  Sauk  de  Sl  AnUiine  de  Faduue. 
He  waa  thtn  for  eii;ht  nwniha  a  priaoncr  among  the 
Enax,  but  waa  liberated  by  the  French,  and  rtliuned  to 
Qmtbte  April  b,  16Hi.  After  hia  return  to  Europe  he 
wiafae  a  while  keeper  of  the  convent  of  Rcniy,  in 
loi,  and  finally  nlired  to  Hnlland.     The  dale  of 

lin  diipariged  the 
.  n  lum,  diepanged 
by  (he  Jeeoil  Cbarlemix.  He  vrote  DiirripHim  de  ia 
Latiiiiimr,  rte^  am  ta  carit  du  pagt,  Iti  matin  tl  h 
witrt  dr  rim  da  taurapa  (I'aria,  168S  and  1C88,  ISnm ; 
MM,  4ta> : — A'aatvAe  Dteovrtrle  ifm  fria  gramd  poyi 
lilai  iamt  FA  miiifxe,  tnln  te  A'anvoH  JV^ztfvc  <t  la 
mrr  Glarialr,  am  taritt.  Mo,  el  bt  a»a»iiigu  gut  Tea  ei 
prwl  firrr  par  THiMiMaimmt  du  Qotimit*  (Utl«cht,  1697, 
IftDD ;  End  in  tbe  RtauS  da  Vtj/agt*  an  Nord,  toL  bt, 
Vr.'i  s—A'annin  Va/agi  dam  IM  pay*,  tic,  dijmU  1679 
.pafe'tf  16*12,  orec  <n  TiJIaioiu  tur  ia  aUnprint  dk 
anr  Latalk  (UtnchI,  1698, 12nw;  BnneUda  Va,agn 
tm  KTd,  ToL  T,  li84).  See  Charlevoix,  HitLgiairttU 
di  la /••mrrlU  f'nmer !  Dioanx,.1rrinvi  Mif.da  JVonf, 
Bmda,  .Voar.  Uas.  Giiiinile,  xxiii,  MO  aq.  (J.  N.  P.) 
H«tolaK«r,  JoKB,  a  HethodiM  E^dacopal  mmlMer. 
waa  hnt  in  Waahington  Co.,  Vi. ;  waa  conTerted  wbiln 
yvaaic:  entered  the  Wrtttm  ConlcTence  in  1807i  wai 
nade  iwndiiif;  elder  in  1816  on  French-Bmad  Diatriet: 
kciMd  in  1818,  and  yet  labored  with  zeal  nntil  he  re.«i. 
lend  the  itinerancy  in  Holaion  Conference  in  18£fi,  and 
ailabond  until  hia  death,  Decs,  1829.  Mr.Henninget 
■ai  a  [lathrul,  popular,  and  aooeenful  miniater,  and 
cDBriattnt  and  derinit  Chriaian.  During  the  latter  part 
^  hit  Ufe  be  waa  very  efficient  aa  prediUng  rider,  and  aa 
Htni  far  Hobton  CtiOtgii^mmilti  n/Cim/owKf,  iii, 
ft;  Kadfi3rd,W«AodM«tMXntea^,ii,a7. 

h  (1  Chron.  I,  8, 83).    S«e  Enoct'. 

eek,  it-wririfv,  wmtinff  into  oik),  the 
aaaae  giTen  to  a  "ueciee  of  Union"  iaaned  by  the  Greek 
iBVuur  Zrao,  A.D.  482.  by  the  advice  of  Acaclua,  bieh- 
t  of  Oictitantinople.  wilh  a  view  to  reconcile  the  Hono- 
phywtaand  theorlhoduji  tolhe  profeasion  ofone  failh. 
k  recofiniaed  the  Hicene  and  Conatantinopolitan  creeda, 


wthedt 


It  til 


n  the  pan  of  the  Mono- 
phyi^Cea;  bat,  at  lbe  lame  lime,  It  d^ved  the  ottho- 
ta  of  the  advantagea  they  had  gained  at  the  Council 
'  Chateadtm.  The  Boouui  ptUriarch,  Felix  U,  con- 
buMd  It  in  483,  and  in  SIS  it  waa  aupprcaaed.— Hca- 
kMa,antikirta(.omLv,pLii,ch.T,S  19;    The  J/e- 


•uitiam  ia  given,  in  Greek,  in  Gieaeler,  Ck.  Bin.  i,  &  UM 
Hec  MoNOi'iivsiTKa. 
Henilciuia.  See  Hnsinv  of  LAtaAimki 
Henry  of  G»■:^T  {llnriait  de  G<mdarO!  ptOpM 
name  O'oMalt),  a  theologian  of  the  18th  century.  He 
wwbomatGhent  inl^l7,Btudied  at  the  Uiiivenity  ot 
Pari*,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Albertua  Magnua.  Admitted 
In  lictiuB  It  the  Narlonne,  lie  aiquiied  great  diitinction 
aa  a  teacher  of  philosopfay  and  theology,  and  uLtained 
the  aurname  of  Li>e)i.r  .Sifcinmi.  "Ha  waa  endowed 
with  great  aagadly  of  undenilanding,  allacbed  to  tha 
ayatem  of  the  Realist!,  and  blerded  the  ideaa  of  Plata 
with  the  fonnularica  of  Arlalotle;  attributing  lo  Ihe 
Hret  a  real  exiatenoe  independent  of  the  divine  Intelli- 
gence. He  auggeated  tome  new  opiniona  in  pfjchoto- 
gy,  and  delected  many  cpeculstii-e  emj»,  without,  how- 
ever, auggeetiiig  conectiona  lor  them,  owing  to  the 
faullincea  of  tke  method  of  the  philoaophy  uf  hia  time" 
(Tennemann).  Henry  became  canon,  and  aflerwiTdi 
archdeacon  of  Tournay,  and  died  there  A.D.  1S9S.  Hia 
wridnga  are,  Qaatiibrla  n  ir  Ltbt,  BmlrMtanm  (Parii^ 
IfilS,  (bL  reprinted,  with  commenlary  liy  Zuccoli,  1GI9, 
S  vola.fola.):  — A'amnin  rAfaJri^n  (Pariis  I6S0.  foL):  — 
^Scr^ur.£'cdrn(ufic>a(inFabriciua,£iU.£iW.).  See 
Duphi,  Eoia.Wrilm,aM.ji,m;  HitUi,  Cadt.  d.  Pii- 
£w>pAir,viii,3ASj  Tennenianit,  Aoii>nif//ur./>Aij:§207. 
Heiuy  OK  GoRCtrM  (//nrtmi  Gorcomiui),  so  named 
from  his  birthplace,  Gorcum,  in  Hollaiid,  a  philoaophtr 
and  theologian  of  (he  15th  centiu^',  vice-chancellor  of 
lh(!  Academy  if  Cologne.  He  wn'ie  conrmenUriee  on 
ArialotlcAquinap,  and  Pelir  Lomb^rdi  also  Trad,  dt 
nrrfmonit  Ectloiatlicin  —  De  Ctltbrilatt  Fdorvm ;  — 

Hcui;  OK  Ht'NTiKGDoii,  an  early  Engliah  hiatoii- 
an,Kaa  bom  about  Ihe  end  uf  Ihe  ttth  century.  He 
became  aichdeacon  of  Ilunlingdan  before  1123.  At  the 
requeac  of  Alexander,  biehop  uf  Lincoln,  he  wrote  a  gen- 
eral hislory  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  .luliua  Qm^ 
Bar  la  the  death  of  Stephen  (ll.M),  in  eight  booka.  It 
ia  to  be  fouml  in  Sanle's  Scr^lorn  potl  Btdam  prod- 
pui  <Lond.  l&96,fol.i  Francof.  1601);  alio  in  Engliah, 
Tlie  Chromdt  ffllnrs  n/Z/uBfijifoB,  etc.,  edited  byT. 
ForcatFr(Loiid.l8&3,am.8vo).  Waiton  <.4n^(a  £arro, 
ii,  C94)  giva  a  letter  of  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  to  the 
abbot  of  Bamaey,  Epiilola  ad  Watlmim  de  i/mdi  CoK- 
Ifmiitu,  which  conl^ni)  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  who  were 
his  conlemponiiiea.  It  is  given  al  o  in  D'Acberv,  Spi- 
cilfgii"",  iii,  liOS^Etigliii  Csdiyadia ;  Dsriing,  Cytit^. 
BaHographica,  i,  1489;  Wright,  Biog.  Bril.  LU.  iAv^ 
KormaH  I'enod). 

Henry  of  LAtiajunn  (ficquently  called  Hk-ikv  of 
CLfiiNV),  founder  of  the  aect  of  llenriciaat  iu  Ihe  12th 
cenlury.    He  is  represented  by  Papal  writen  at  a  hir- 

one  of  Ihe  "refonntta  before  Ihe  Kcformation."  He  ia 
said  lo  have  been  in  Italian  1  y  binh,  and  a  tnonk  of 
Gupiy.  Dirgwted  with  Ihe  comiptiins  of  Ihe  timea, 
left  hiB  order,  and  became  "a  pnacher  of  repent- 
re."  At  flrst  he  waa  held  in  high  hunor  even  by  Ihe 
cleiKy.  The  field  of  hia  labor  was  Ihe  £oulh  of  France ; 
me  between  A.D.  II 16  and  IMS.  Hia  flivt  (Obrta 
were  made  at  l^usanne  and  its  neighborhood  (hence 
imame).  His  piety,  modesty,  and  eloquence  soon 
gained  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  preached  vigoroualy 
Bt  that  "aham  Christianity  which  did  not  prove 
nuinenesa  by  Ihe  fiuila  of  gaod  living,  and  warn- 
gainst  Ihe  prevalent  vices.  This  led  him  next  to 
men  against  their  fahie  guides,  the  worthlesa  cler- 
hoee  example  and  teaching  did  n 


in  to  pul 


He< 


clergy  aa  they  actually  were  with  what  they  ought  to 

he  attacked  Iheir  vice*,  particularly  their  tuichaa- 

,  .    He  waa  a  zealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 

ceUbacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks, 

muter  of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.    It  was 
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ptobtbly  his  pnctio],  mden  Ktivitj,  uiil  the  oppo- 
ntloD  that  hfl  met  with  on  the  put  ot  the  higher  cler- 
gy, which  l«t  him  to  proceed  Timlier,  and,  m  he  traced 
the  caiue  of  the  comiption  lo  >  deriuion  thim  tb«  prim- 
itive jtpofltoLical  t«Bching,  to  ittmck  erron  in  doctjiii& 
He  miuc  have  pnwMBcd  eitraordinarjr  power  as  a 
ipeaker,  and  thia  power  wu  enhutetd  b;  hii  strict  mode 
oTIivinj^p  Hany  men  and  women  were  awakened  by 
him  to  repentance,  brought  lo  confen  their  aim,  and 
to  reoDunce  Iheio.  It  wa*  eaid  a  hean  or  Noiie  miut 
hare  melted  under  his  preaching.  The  people  were 
Mnick  under  such  conviction  by  his  aermoiii,  which 
■eenwd  to  lay  open  lo  them  their  inmoM  hearts,  that 
they  attributed  to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  vir- 
tue at  which  he  could  look  into  Uie  very  souls  of  men" 
(Keander,  Church  aiHory,  Toirey's,  iv,  S9H).  He  was 
invited  to  HaM,  where  Hildebnt,  the  bishop,  favored 
him  at  flist;  but  his  preaching  soon  excited  the  people 
■gainst  the  priests  to  such  ■  degree  that  even  the  mon- 
■ateries  were  threatened  with  violence.  Hilbebert  drove 
him  rrom  Manij  and,  after  various  wanderings,  he  Join- 
ed the  disciplw  of  Peter  of  Bniys,  in  Provence.  The 
archbishop  of  Aries  arrested  him,  and  at  the  second 
Council  or  Pisa,  1134,  he  wu  declared  a  heretic,  and 
confined  in  a  celL  "  Subsequently,  however,  he  was 
•et  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  hinuelf  again  (o  South 
France,  Co  the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  princi- 
pal aeat  of  anti-churchly  tendencies,  where  also  the  great 
lordsi  who  were  striving  to  make  ihemselvoi  indepen- 
dent, favored  th«e  lendenciea  from  hatred  to  the  do- 
minioD  at  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  classes  and  the 
nobles  Heniy  found  great  acceptance ;  and,  after  he  had 
Wwied  for  ten  years  in  those  r^ons,  Bemsrd  of  Claii- 
vaux,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman  and  inviiiiig  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  could  say,  ^The  churobes  are  without 
Hocks,  the  flocks  without  prints,  the  priests  are  no- 
where treated  with  due  rei'erence,  the  churches  are  lev- 
died  down  to  synagugues,  the  sacraments  are  not  es- 
teemed holy,  the  festivals  are  no  longer  celebnled.' 
When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  Just  quoted,  that  the 
communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests 
had  gone  over  to  the  Henricians,  for  so  be  complains  in 
a  sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
sect:  'Women  forsake  their  husbands,  and  husbands 
thdr  wiveh  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergymen  and 
priests  desert  theit  communitiea  and  churches;  and 
they  IiBve  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to  mark 
the  habitm  apoilolkiii)  among  weavers' "  (Neander,  /. 
t.).  Bernard  of  Cliirvaui  opposed  him  earnestly.  Pope 
Eugene  III  sent  Rem ord,  with  the  cardinal  of  Oscia, 
into  the  infected  districL  Keniy  was  arrested,  and  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.0. 1 148,  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  He  died  in  prison  A.D.  1 149.  See  Bas- 
nage,  tfift.  drs  ^iM  A^/im^,  iv,  ch.  vi,  p.  145  j  Ne- 
ander, CL  Hit.  iv,  601  sq.;  Neander,  HeU^  Btraard, 
p.  294  sq. ;  Hahn,  Geichichit  der  Kiftfr,  cent.  xH ;  Gieae- 
ler.  Church  Hitarg,  period  iii,  %  Si. 

Heniy  op  St.  Icnatil's,  ■  Flemish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Ath  in  the  lilh  century.  He  jwiied  the  Car- 
melites of  his  native  dly,  and  fur  many  yean  taught 
theology  in  their  schools.  During  ajouniey  he  made 
to  Rome  in  1701-1709,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 
pope  Clement  XI.  On  bis  return  he  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  Jansenist  tendency,  and  in  which  he  showed 
himself  especially  severe  on  the  Jesuit  casuists.  He 
died  about  1720.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are,  Theolagia  relu;fui>iamaUalit  (Liege,  1677,  ful)  :— 
MoU-iimitipro^igatus  (Uege,  1716,2  vols.  «vo)  :~A  rln 
Jauilica  (Strasb.  3d  ed.  1710;  4th  ed.  1717, 12mo):- 
Tuba  magna  tnirumclaiigeaiioniini,  ad  SS.D.X.piipam 
Clamnlrm  Xf,elc  .  .  ,  ,lf  warmUatt  rrfomandi  Sac 
Jmt  (Snaab.  [Utrecht]  1717,  2  vols.  IJmo).  See  Du- 
pin,  Bet  dsi  .4utair«  Kcclii.  pt,  i;  Richard  et  Giraud, 
B9)L  Sacrit;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Ginrrale,  xxiv,  164. 

Hmuy  OP  Zutphen.    See  Mollkh. 

H«IUT  IV,  king  uf  Fnnee  and  Navan^  nn  of 
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AnIiHne  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  boin  at 
Pau,inBeam,Dec.  15, 1553.  He  wascarefiiUy  educated 
in  Protestant  principles  by  his  excellent  mother,  who 
recalled  him  to  her  home  at  Pan  from  the  French  couri 
in  Ib66.  In  1569  he  Joined  the  Huguenot  army  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  was  acknowletlged  as  their  leader,  the 
actual  command,  howe^■er,  being  left  with  Culigni  (<). 
v.).  The  peace  of  St.  Germain  (1A70)  aUowed  him  to 
return  to  court,  and  in  167!  he  married  Margaret,  aiatet 
of  Charles  IX.  The  maoacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  foL 
lowed  soon  after,  and  Henry's  life  was  only  spared  on 
that  awful  night  on  his  promise  to  becwme  a  Koman 
Catholic  During  the  next  three  yean  he  was  watched 
as  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  conflnement.  In  IbiG  he 
again  took  (he  fieU  as  the  head  of  the  Huguenots ;  and, 
^er  years  of  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  he  made 
peace  with  Heniy  III,  whose  death  in  1689  made  him, 
in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  king  of  France.  A  large  pan 
of  the  nation,  however,  was  too  strongly  Roman  Uatbo- 
lie  to  olbw  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  pnce.  Tba 
"League"  made  the  duke  of  Maine  lieutenant  general 
of  the  kingdom!  but  in  1690  the  battle  of  Ivry,  between 
the  duke  and  Henry,  ended  in  a  grand  victory  for  the 
latter.  In  1696  Henry  agreed  to  become  a  Unman  Catb- 
olic>  and  publicly  recanted  at  St.  Denis.  By  the  y«ar 
1 598  all  France  was  peaceably  subject  lo  him.  "Heary 
wBB  censured  for  his  change  of  teligion,  and  by  Done 
mora  earnestly  than  by  jiis  faithful  friend  and  counael- 
lor,  Dupleseis  Momay.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  never  believed  hia  conva:»on  to 
be  nncere.  But  the  liuth  prob^y  was,  that  Henry, 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  lo  the  life  of  camp*  aod 
the  hurry  of  dissipation,  was  not  capable  of  serious  K- 
ligious  meditation,  and  that  he  knew  as  little  of  the  tv- 
ligion  which  be  forsook  as  of  that  which  he  embnced. 
In  his  long  conference  at  Chartra  in  September,  169S, 
with  Duplcsais  Momsy,  which  took  place  after  his  atjo- 
ration,  he  told  his  friend  that  the  step  he  had  taken  waa 
one  not  only  of  prudence,  but  of  absolute  neccnity; 
that  his  affections  remained  the  same  towards  bis  frienda 
and  subjects  of  the  Reformed  communion ;  and  he  ex- 
proaed  a  hope  that  he  should  one  day  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  two  religions,  which,  be  ob- 
served, difreicd  lees  in  essentials  than  was  suppoaed. 
To  this  Duplesais  replied  that  no  such  union  could  ever 
be  elfected  in  France  unless  the  pope's  power  waa  first 
entirely  abolished  (Mim.  tl  Cormptmdiatoe  de  DyplrmJM 
Mormag  diptu  Fan  1671  jusfH'n  1623,  Paris,  1S24-S4)'> 
{Englitli  t^elopmHa,  s.  v.). 

His  reign  was  a  very  succeasTul  one,  but  we  are  on- 
cemed  here  only  with  its  relations  to  the  Church.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1598,  Henry  signed  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (q.  v.)  to  aecure  Justice  to  his  Protestant  aub- 
JectB,  and  Uberty  of  conscience.  During  Henry'*  life 
no  public  peneculion  of  PioteaUntB  was  pmihle,  but 
the  ignorant  intolerance  of  the  rural  fuiicliDitarica  and 
priests  often  thistnled  his  good  wishes  and  commands. 
On  the  Hth  of  Uay,  1610,  he  was  asMsainated  in  hia 
carriage  by  one  SavaiUac,  supposed  to  have  been  ■  t«4 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Henry  Till,  king  of  England,  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich June  2S,  1491.  He  was  second  son  of  Henry  Vll 
and  queen  Eliubeth  (uf  York).  His  elder  brother  Ar- 
thur, prince  of  Wales,  dying  in  1502,Henry  became  heir- 
apparent.  In  1503  a  dispensstion  was  obtained  from 
Julius  II  (pope)  to  allow  Henry  (o  marry  hia  broth- 
er Arthur's  widow  (Catharine  of  Aiagon)  — a  UMlch 
which  turned  out  sadly  enough.  Heniy  came  to  the 
throne  April  22,  1509,'  The  early  years  of  his  reifcn 
were  comparatively  nneventfuL  Wolaey  become  prime 
minister  about  1613,  and  governed,  for  about  fifte^i  years, 

rions  of  his  master;  but,  on  the  whole.  England  pro*- 
pered  under  his  administration.    See  Wolbev.    Ileuy 
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.  .  ,  ,  in  Uw  title  of  Drfimtor  FUri, 

vU^  the  loTcnigu  of  Englaiid  nil!  Rtain,  (Rrc,  for 
iMiib  oT  tiia  eoauavetmf  bclwcca  Hmiy  umI  Luther, 
W^iiiiigtoo,  Hitlory  ^Iht  Br/ormaHaw,  ch.  ud.)  In 
*  few  yean  Heoiy  began  lo  grow  weaiy  of  hu  qusen. 
Hi*  mlc  chikticn  died,  uid  he  fuided  that  Prori* 
dncc  poniabed  bim  in  ttm  way  for  haiHiig  contracted 
^  ooIaBfal  mairiage  *ith  hia  bnther'a  widow.  The 
qoHlHa  at  the  legitimacj  of  thia  marriage  had  nerer 
beta  MI7  huIrI,  eren  by  the  pope'a  aulhorixation. 
At  aQ  ertnu,  it  wai  ea>y  Tor  a  prince  of  Henry's  lem- 
poamait  Co  beliere  that  the  nuiriage  was  unlawful, 
wWa  HKh  ■  belief  was  neceaaary  10  the  ^alifcation 
rf  hit  paaoons.  Moreover,  the  Spanieb  queeD  was  un- 
popular in  England.  Heniy  had  recourse  lo  an  expe- 
ditnt  HifEi^eated  by  Craspwr,  "  namely,  to  coiuuli  all 
the  BoiTenilits  of  Europe  on  the  question  'whether 
the  papaj  dispaiaalian  for  such  a  marriage  was  valid,' 
Kid  Id  act  on  tbeir  declaim  without  further  appeal  to 
tha  pope.  The  qoeslton  was  accordini^ly  put,  and  de- 
ddtd  in  the  negative  bj  the  univeniiiea  of  Oxford, 
Cawlnidee,  Parus  Bologna,  Padua,  Orleans  Angiers, 
Boargei.  Toulouse,  etc.,  and  by  a  multitude  of  ihenlogi- 
n  and  canonisu"  (Palmtr,  C».  I/iUnTy,  p.  169).  Hen- 
iy had  tit^y  made  up  his  RiLnd  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn 
as  soon  aa  the  diroice  from  Cilharine  could  be  accom- 
pHiliLl  "  .\nne  vai  understood  10  be  favombly  dis- 
ptasd  towards  those  new  views  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
im  mi  Rxteaiaitical  affitira  which  had  been  agitating 
■0  Earope  ever  since  Luther  had  begun  his  intrepid  ca- 
rta by  publicly  opfnong  inrtulgencts  at  Wittenberg  ten 
yianbrtim.  QoMn  Catharine,  on  the  other  hsnd.waa 
a  good  Catholic ;  and,bendeB.thecircumstanceB  in  which 
■he  was  {ilactd  mode  it  her  interest  to  take  her  stand  by 
the  Charcfa,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  her  adversaries  wei« 
Unn  in  like  manner  by  their  interests  and  (he  course 
gf  eresta  into  diaaoil  and  opporilinn.  This  one  con- 
■dnalim  tofBcienlhr  explains  all  that  followed.  The 
HmlB  of  tbe  old  religion  generally  considered  Catha- 
rint'i  eaase  ai  their  own ;  the  Reformers  as  nalurally  ar- 
Byrd  tSHBselTes  on  the  side  of  her  rival  Henry  him- 
>ir  ^ain,  Ihot^h  he  had  beeu  till  now  reeolutely  op- 
psadto  the  new  DpinionB,was  carried  over  by  hispas- 
■oii  tajrard  the  aame  side ;  the  con*equence  of  which 
wM  tlte  Ids*  dT  the  royal  favor  by  those  who  had  hith- 
erto monoaotzEed  it,  and  its  transference  in  great  part  to 
ether  meit^a  be  emplo}^  by  them  in  the  promotion  of 
tntitely  oppnaite  purpoeea  and  piditics.  The  proceed- 
iagi  br  the  divorce  were  commenced  by  an  duplication 
t>  the  court  of  Rome  in  August,  1537.  For  two  years 
Ibe  a&ir  lingered  on  tbiongh  a  succeeaion  of  legal  pro- 
nMni^  but  without  any  decisive  result.  From  the 
■■nui  of  1S29  are  to  be  dated  both  the  fall  ofWolaey 
Md  the  riae  of  Cranmer.  See  CitA-fHEn,  Tiioxab.  The 
4aath  of  tbe  great  cardinal  took  pUce  on  the  S9th  of 
Suieaibei;  isao.  In  January  followiiig  the  btt  blow 
«M  »ntck  at  the  Chnich  by  an  indictment  being 
Inught  into  tbe  King's  Bench  sgainst  all  the  clergy  of 
tbe  kingdom  lor  supporting  Wobey  in  the  exercise  of 
bk  legatiat  powcis  without  tbe  royal  license,  as  teqnired 
l^tbe  old  statutea  of^rroruorr  and  prenuiu're ;  and  it 
waa  ia  an  act  paned  imniediately  after  by  the  Convoca- 
taarn  of  tbe  {nvince  of  Canterbury,  for  granting  10  the 
king  a  aam  of  onmey  to  exempt  them  from  the  penal- 
tia  ot  iheir  conviction  on  this  indictment,  that  the  ftrst 
■PetmLBt  waa  made  toward  a  revolt  againat  the  see  of 
Boat,  by  the  title*  given  to  Henry  of '  the  one  protect- 
V  of  the  English  Church,  its  only  snd  supreme  lord,  and, 
a*  br  as  might  be  by  the  law  of  Christ,  its  supreme 
kead.'  Sbntly  after,theeonvncaliDndedared  the  king's 
■■  I  JsitT  with  Cathariue  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
fiad.  Tbe  aame  year  Henry  went  the  length  of  openly 
•WBlmancing  Ptiitntantian  abcnad  by  remitting  a  >ub- 
Wf  to  the  confederacy  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
■d  other  (German  princes,  called  the  League  of  Smal- 
■lU.  In  Aogiat,  I5B3,&anm(T  was  appointed  lo  the 
"rhSsbnjric  of  Cantcrtmy.    In  tbe  beginning  of  the 


ihould  in  future  be  assembled  in 


year  1538  Henry  waa  jnivalely  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  1 
and  on  the  'HU  of  May  foUowing  archbishop  CrannMr 
pronounced  the  former  marriage  with  Catharine  void 
In  the  mean  time  the  Parliament  hu)  passed  an  act  fot- 
tndding  all  appeals  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Pope  Clenient 
VII  met  this  by  annulling  the  sentence  of  Cranmer  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage,  on  which  the  separation 
from  Rome  became  complete.  Acu  were  paiaed  by  the 
year  declaring  that  the  clergy 

the  king's  writ,  that  no  constitutions  enacted  by  them 
should  be  of  force  without  the  king's  asMnr,and  that  no 
flnrt-fruita,  or  Peter's  pence,  or  money  for  diipenaaliona, 
should  be  any  longer  paid  lo  the  pope.  The  clergy  of 
the  province  of  York  themselves  in  convocation  declared 
that  tbe  pope  had  no  more  power  in  England  than  any 
other  bishop.  A  new  and  tnoal  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Reformation  now  also  becomes  conspicuous  on  the  scene, 
Thomas  Cromwell  (afterwards  lord  Cromwell  and  earl 
of  Essex),  who  was  this  year  made  llrst  secretary  of 
slate,  and  then  master  of  the  tolls.  See  Cro»i«-ei.i, 
Thomas.  In  the  next  session,  the  Parliament,  which 
tBasaembled  in  the  end  of  this  same  year,  passed  acts 
declaring  the  king's  highntas  lo  be  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  have  authority  to  redress  all 
errors,  hereaes,  and  abusea  in  the  Church ;  and  order- 
ing flrst-fhiits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  beneflces  to  be 
paid  to  the  king.  After  thu,  various  persons  were  exe- 
cuted for  reflisiiig  lo  acknowledge  the  king's  sspremacy; 
among  others,  two  illustrious  viclim^  the  learned  Fish- 
er, h'lahop  of  Rochester,  snd  the  admiraUe  Sir  Thomas 
More.  See  Fisher,  Johh;  Mohe,  Thomab.  In  1636 
began  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  under  the  leal- 
ous  superintendence  of  Cromwell,  constituted  for  that 
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jishoprics;  so  that  not  only 
in  matters  of  discipliiw  and  polity,  but  even  of  doctriite, 
the  Church  might  be  said  lo  have  separated  itself  from 
Rome.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Parliament  tmdei 
which  all  these  great  innovaliiHis  had  been  made  was  to 
petitiui  the  king  that  a  new  translalion  of  the  Scrip- 
tuiea  might  be  made  by  authority  and  set  up  in  church- 
es. It  waa  dissolved  on  the  IHth  of  July,  I58C,  after 
having  sat  (or  the  then  unprecedented  period  of  six 
yean.  The  month  ofUay  of  this  year  witntaeed  the 
trial  and  execution  of  queen  Anne  —  in  len  than  silt 
months  alter  the  death  of  her  predecessor,  Catharine  of 
Aragon — and  the  marriage  of  the  brutal  king,  the  very 
next  morning,  to  Jane  Seymour,  the  new  beauty,  his 
pasaion  for  whom  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  motive 
that  had  impelled  him  to  the  deed  of  blood.  Queen 
Jane  dying  on  the  Wlh  of  October,  1687,  a  few  days  af- 
ter giving  Inrth  10  a  son,  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  whom  Henry  married  in  January, 
1540,  and  put  away  in  six  months  after— the  subeervieDt 
Parliament,  and  the  not  las  subservient  convocalion  of 
the  clergy,  on  his  mere  request,  pnniouncing  the  mar- 
riage to  be  null,  and  the  fonner  body  making  it  higb 
treason  "by  word  or  deed  to  accept,  take,  judge,  or  be- 
lieve the  said  marriage  to  be  good.'  Meanwhile  theec- 
cksastical  changes  continued  to  proceed  at  as  rapid  a 

of  lord  lieutenant  over  the  Church,  by  tlie  title  of  vicar 
general, which  was  held  to  mvest  him  with  all  the  king's 
authority  over  the  ^iritualily.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  this  and  the  following  year,  as  carried 
forward  under  the  direction  of  this  energetic  minister, 
produced  a  succession  of  popular  insurrections  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Itingdom,  which  were  not  pnt  down 
without  great  destruction  of  life,  both  in  the  SeM  and 
afterwards  by  the  executioner.  In  1&88  all  incumbcnta 
were  ordered  to  set  up  in  their  churches  copies  of  the 
newly-published  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  leach  Che  people  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  English  1  the  famous  image 
of  out  Lady  at  M'alsingham,  and  other  umilar  ol^eds 
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of  tha  papain  raiemion,  wen  liaa,  uidet  Craanreiri 
order,  remuved  rrom  Iheir  ihrinM  and  bunt'  (JCngluk 
Cj/iiapadia,  t.  v.). 

But  Henry  never  abuxloned  the  q)«dil  RonianiM 
opiniona  lo  wliich  he  bad  committed  himaeir  penandlj 
^  aintioveny.  "  When,  in  1688,  the  prioece  of  the 
League  of  Smalcalil  offva-il  lu  pLais  liim  at  iu  Iwaii, 
■od  even  to  alter,  i(  puoiUe,  the  Augalwig  CanreniiHi 
•u  13  to  make  it  ■  commun  basis  of  union  for  all  tbe 
dementaofopposiiioa  to  Home,  Kenry  Haa  well  inclined 
to  obtain  the  palUical  advantage)  of  the  poniion  tender- 
ed bini,  liut  hoiitated  to  accept  it  until  all  doclnoal 
queatlona  should  be  Kttled.  The  three  poinia  on  which 
the  Gcrmiuu  iruiUed  were  the  commuDion  in  both  ele- 
ment!, the  worghip  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clerfry.  Hen>7  was  Bmi,  and  the  ambawe- 
don  of  the  League  spent  two  monlhs  in  eonrerencea 
with  the  Engliah  bishops  and  doctors  without  re«ul^ 
On  their  departure  (Aug.  5, 1538}  they 
a  letter  arguing  the  subjects  ui  debate- 
the  cop,  private  masses,  and  sacerdalal  celibacy  —  to 
which  lleuiy  leplied  at  some  length,  defending  his  po- 

and  refunng  his  assent  Anally.  The  Kefunueis,  how- 
ever, did  not  yet  despair,  and  the  royal  preachers  even 
ventured  oceasionstly  to  debate  the  propriety  of  clerical 
marriage  frcdy  befure  him  in  tlieii  sermons,  but  iu  vain. 
An  eiHMle  which  Melancthon  addressed  him  in  April, 
1639,  arguing  the  same  questions  again,  Iiad  no  bettei 
efTdCt.  NDtwithstanding  any  seeming  hentatiou.  Hen- 
[y's  mind  was  fully  made  u[i,  and  the  consequences  of 
endeavoring  to  penuide  him  against  his  prejudices  Boon 
became  ajiparent.  ConHrmed  in  his  opinions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  them  upon  his  subjects  in  the  most 
arbitraiy  manner;  'for,  though  on  all  other  points  he 
had  set  up  the  doctrines  uf  the  Augsburg  Confeasioi],' 
yet  on  these  he  had  committed  himself  as  a  controver- 
aialist,  and  the  worst  passions  of  polemical  authnnhip — 
the  tme  '  odium  thealoglcum' — actin;;  through  his  irre- 
aponsible  disposition,  rendered  him  tlio  cruelltsC  of  per- 
■eculots.  But  a  tew  weeks  aller  leceiving  the  letter  of 
Melancthon,  he  answered  it  in  his  own  savage  fashion" 
(Lea,  SacerAma  CclOats,  p.  4U).  In  1639,  under  the 
ascendency  of  bishop  Gardner  (q.  v.),  the  "Six  Aiticlei" 
were  enacted,  in  favor  of  uansubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  celiliacy,  private  maase!<,  and  auricular  con- 
reaeiun.  See  ARTici.i!a,'Six,  vol  i,  p.  442.  Cromwell 
cnileavortri  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  government 
in  its  cruel  persecutions  of  all  who  would  not  accept 
these  articles,  and  lost  his  own  head  for  his  temerity  in 
164a  In  the  same  year  Henry  was  divorced  from  Anno 
of  Clevea  and  married  lo  Catharine  HowanI,  who,  in 
1641,  was  herself  repudiated  and  executed  for  adultery. 
He  then  married  his  uxth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  whn 
survived  bim.  The  licentious  monarch  died  Jan.  28, 
1647. 

Much  has  been  made  by  Soman  Catholic  controvert- 
iscs  of  the  bad  life  of  Henry  Vlll  as  an  argument 
against  the  Keformslion.  On  this  point  we  cite  Psl- 
mer,  as  follows:  "The  character  of  Henry  VHI,  or  of 
any  other  temporal  or  spiritual  pfomoteis  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church,  afford  (even  if  it  were  not  eiug- 
gerated)  no  proof  that  the  Kefomation  was  in  itself 
wrong.  Admitting,  then,  that  Henry  and  others  were 
Justly  accused  of  crimes,  the  Reformatinn  which  they 
promoted  may  in  itself  have  been  a  just  and  neonary 
work ;  and  it  would  have  been  iirationil  and  wrong  in 
the  Church  of  England  lo  have  refused  all  considera- 
tion uf  subjects  prnposcd  to  her  examinarion  or  appro- 
bation by  the  myal  authority,  and  to  refuse  her  sanction 
to  reforms  in  themselves  laudable,  merely  because  the 
character  of  the  king  or  bis  ministers  were  unsainlly, 
and  his  or  their  private  motives  suspected  to  be  wrong. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  needlessly  uffensive  to  temporal  rulers,  while  it 
would  (in  the  supposed  case)  bavo  been  actually  injuri- 
ous to  the  eaose  of  religion,  and  an  uncharitable  Judg- 
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ment  of  private  molivea.  It  must  be  n 
although  Henry  and  the  iirotector  Somenet  mmy  have 
been  secretly  influenced  by  avarice,  revenge,  or  other 
evil  passions,  they  have  never  made  them  public  Tbey 
avowed  as  their  reasrais  for  supporting  rvformatiso  the 
desire  of  removing  usorpationi,  establishing  the  aiicicDt 
rights  of  the  Cliureh  and  the  crown,  correcting  varioua 
■buses  pnjudicial  to  true  religion,  and  iherefon  the 
Chiuch  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  cotuideration  Iha 
specific  object  of  reformation  proposed  hy  them  to  her 
enami nation  or  sanction.  Nor  does  the  JusU&aitioii  of 
the  Church  uf  England  in  any  degree  depend  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Angon  or  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  such  mat- 
ters, as  Boasaec  observES,  ""are  often  regulated  by  mere 
pmbalnlities,''  and  there  were  at  leait  abundant  proba- 
Tnarriage  wiib  Catharine  was  null  ab 


.;  but  this 


ler  of  Henry  VHI  and  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
it ;  it  dcxs  not  affect  the  reformation  of  the  Chntch  oT 
En^and"  (Palmer,  Oa  the  CAure*,  part  ii,  chap.  i>    See 

ExaLAMI),  Chcrch  Of. 

Hent;,  Matthaw,  a  celebrated  En^h  noncoa- 
formisl  divine  and  commentator,  was  bom  at  the  farm- 
house of  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  the  dwelling  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Oct.  18,  iGOi.  His  parents  had  retired 
to  that  place  tiecause  his  father,  ftev.  Philip  Henry  (q.  v.), 
bad  been  ejected  from  his  parish  by  the  Act  of  Uiiifocm- 
ity  in  1662.  Hij<  eariy  edueation  was  obtained  in  the 
schoolofMr.Dooliltleailslinelno.  In  16S6heeDtcnd 
Gray's  Inn  as  a  student  oT  law ;  but  hia  leligious  life  had 
been  settled  at  an  early  age,  and  his  bent  of  mind  was 
towards  the  ministry.  While  at  Gray's  Inn  he  de^-oted 
much  of  his  time  lo  theological  studies.  In  ItiS6  he  re- 
turned Iu  Bniad  Oak,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  by  the 
invilatii>n  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Illidge,  at  Nantwicb.  The 
fame  of  his  discourses  havui|{  spread,  he  was  invited  to 
Cheater,  where  be  preached  in  the  house  of  a  Ur.  Ucn- 
thome,  a  sugar-bakei,  to  a  amall  audience  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  future  comgiegation.  But  in  ICS7 
king  James  granted  license  to  disaenten  to  preach.  Hr. 
Henry  ascepted  a  call  to  a  dissenting  congregatj^  in 
" --  .  ...  iijwfive yeara.     During 


le  accepted  the  than^ 


tius  period  hp  went  through  the  Bible  n 
in  expository  lectures.  In  1712  he  accep 
of  a  chapel  in  Hackney,  London.  "At  the  cofaimeiw«- 
ment  of  his  ministry,  thercforr,  ite  began  wWi  the  firM 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  lirst  chapter 
uf  Matthew  in  the  aftemooiu  I'hus  gradually  and 
steadily  grew  his  ^Expoution'  of  the  Bible.  A  large 
portion  of  it  consists  of  hu  public  lectures,  while  many 
of  the  quaint  sayings  and  pithy  remarks  witb  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  give  sn  great  ■  chaim  of  radneaa 
to  its  pages,  were  the  familiar  estcmpore  obacrvationa 
nf  hia  father  at  family  worship,  and  noted  down  by 
MaUhew  ui  his  boyhood."  He  sufleied  much  fnim  tin 
stone  in  his  later  jean,  but  bis  Ubon  continued  unm- 
bated.  It  was  his  habit  to  make  a  visit  to  Chester  once 
a  year.  In  1714  he  set  out  on  this  journey,  May  Bt. 
(>n  his  return  be  was  taken  ill  with  paralysis  at  Koat- 
wich,  where  be  said  to  his  fiiend,  Mr.  lUidge,  "I'oa  kan 
broi  atfdio  lait  noftw  ofAe  mya^  ojdybig  ■•m;  liit 
timiac.'  iSal  a  li/r  ipftU  ia  llu  frTicte/God,aMd  eom- 
•uinsoH  tcilh  kim,  u  ihr  inti4l  ptmaiil  lyi  l\al  any  owe 
amlmialliu  tcorU."  Ho  died  June  22, 1714.  Mr. 
Heiuy  was  a  faithful  pastor,  ■  discriminating  preacher, 
and  a  laborious,  versatiir,  and  original  author.  ''Al- 
though his  publicaliona  furnish  miu;h  leas  to  sBard  grat- 
ification, in  a  litenuy  point  of  view,  than  do  the  worka 
of  many  who  are  justly  dMigtiated  '  fine  writers,'  ihey 
possess  a  vigor  which,  without  the  least  endeavor  to  at- 
tract,  awakens  and  sustains  the  attention  in  an  uncom- 
mon decree.  In  a  single  sentence  he  often  pours  upon 
Scripture  a  flood  of  light ;  andthe  palpablene»beinvea 
to  the  wanders  contained  in  God's  law  occasions  excite- 
ment not  unlike  thst  which  is  produced  by  liwking 
through  a  microecope.     The  fedi■lg^  loo,  which  hia 
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■^M  had  aiHed  Ibtth  in  himadr  hi 
minblT  lu  otben.  In  hia  vbale  minneT— loe  uinM  *i 
■iv  rrtn  old  u  U  Afly— there  is  ■  frahnMS  Hid  vi- 
T^ty  which  iiHiuilly  put  the  spiriu  into  tne  and  affie 
Ktien — an  eft't.-ct  HHiwwbrit  nmUu  la  thM  pUy  of  in~ 
Wbniul  tprii^tliacM  which  mmr  minds  (obrioiuly  the 
p^ntm  oiUv  >  hATF  thv  indfcribahle  laculty  of  creUiitg. 
Bh  iktcmmiagcxcelkncyTenuuiu;  nuthing  ia  inlin- 
terd  in  (h«  ihapc  of  oonnlenctiuii.  Ttten  are  no 
i^mcbo  whirh  nuike  hii  anceiity  qoatianable  i  no  ab- 
■rAio  tn  fince  auqiidcin  aa  to  •ccurac)'  in  theological 
buwifdci  iv  inaUmtion  In  the  analogy  or  Taitb;  no 
atlptiag.  uhI  untoward,  aad  unmanageable  incooaisl- 
Buin:  nMhiiiR  by  which  'the  moat  ucred 
ht  iigimd ;'  or  the  high 
ji^ianly ;  or  wkich  can 

.  n  Dtdei  lo  liiteo  with 
s^lacSKV  to  the  LordJoua  and  hi*  apoatlai' "  (Foa- 
B.  Knafi,  p.  440).  Hii  moat  important  work  ia  .1  a 
EjfMm  nf  Ike  Old  rod  Ntm  Tatammt  (many  edi- 
ima;lK*I,LDn4DB,lM9,6roli.4tOi  New  Vi^,  6  roli. . 
^i.8nV  It  wai  cxnipleted  by  Henry  up  to  Acta;  the  i 
iM  waa  fruned  on  hia  MSS.  by  a  number  of  miniacera. 
baa  poiwlar  ralhtc  than  a  adendSc  oHDmenUrr,  | 
iteBdinii;  in  practical  wisdom;  and  it  haa  been  more : 
nldy  drculat«l  than  any  wwl  of  the  kind,  except, 
pakapa,  Clarke'a  Commentary'.  He  alao  published  a 
Ufi  af  Philip  Hnirii,  and  a  number  or  lennona  and 
jnctieal  writing*,  which  mav  be  found  in  hi*  MiiaUa- 
mmt  Warla.  editol  by  J.  ILWilliama  (Load.  1B80,  imp. 
•ni  K.  Y.  I«a0,  2  Tcib.  Sro).  See  WilUanu,  Ufi  ami 
rriii^B/J/./r«v;  (prefixed  to  hia  Mitcrl.  WoHu) ; 
lurng.  Lift  ofM.  Hfitry  (1716,  Svo;  al»  reprinted  with 
tfc  KipiiMtiM) :  Allibone ,  Mrrioiuiry  o/ .4  HfAori,  i,  eZ4 ; 
Lirrmry  ami  TlitolOfiieal  Raie<c,\,'i>H:  fiiuo't  Joanat 
'li,  iili  Botcne  and  Bennett,  Hiilorg  ij/ 


BsnrT.  Paul  Bmlle,  a  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
■  pDtadam  March  22,  )<»2.  He  waa  of  French  ex- 
nanioB,  and  studied  at  the  French  Collq^  in  Berlin. 
Hi  aftowarda  (levnted  himaelf  lu  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
lie  was  wosecrated  minister  at  Ncufchatel  in  1813,  vis- 
ited Paiia  in  1814,  during  the  oci.'upatioii  of  the  city  by 
tW.UBo.  Having  returned  to  Ikrlin,  he  wasappoinc- 
■d  olechiai  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  paster  of  the  church 
if  Prederkkatadt  in  1826,  and  director  of  the  French 
Sabury.  He  died  al  BerUn  Nav.24, 1B53.  He  wrote 
OatI>4nJakaiHpaIrn'i  (Berlin,  1844;  Hamb.  1835- 
4t.ln^8n>;  t»16,8ra;  DansL  by  SleblunK,  Z^i/r  and 
7ima  "f  CiJrm.  Lend.  1849,  2  vols.  Svo).  He  publisb- 
•i  Bleu  a  Oennan  translation  of  the  Confeauon  of  Faith 
•f  ite  French  Refonned  Chunh  (Berlin,  1815).  He  in- 
tmM  pobtiahing  a  cflOectiao  of  Calvin'a  letters  aa  a 
(■■tinaBtioa  of  the  life  of  that  itfarmer,  but  died  be- 
hn  it  was  comi^etad.  See  Ilaig,  La  France  Prota- 
^ :  Uocfer,  .Vom.  Biog.  Ghtiralt,  xxiv,  22&. 

HantT,  PbUip,  an  Eagliah  dinrnling  divine,  wu 

"■ 1  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 

"  of  York.  He  waa 
.  id  at  Christ  Church. 
OifiinL  where  he  DbUined  a  Btudentship  in  1648.  He 
«»  sidBiMd  aa  a  Presbyterian  miniaur  in  1657,  and 


r,  FUnlahire.  He 
HMhawB,  a  lady  of  lijiMne,  and  became  poasesaed  of 
Ot  muu  of  Broad  Oak,  Shmpahire.  He  waa  driren 
^  af  hia  (Aorch  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  IM2. 
*0v  ana,"  he  aatd, "  have  made  BartbokinHw.day,  in 
■he  yac  1GG2;  the  laddeat  day  for  Eo^and  nnce  the 
telh  of  Edward  tb«  Sixth,  but  cTcn  this  for  Kood." 
tj  the  Caaraitide  aod  nre-mile  acta  be  waa  driven 
kam  hia  hooaa,  and  eumpeUed  to  seek  safety  in  cratceal- 
■ML  In  1687,  wb«D  king  Jamea  proclaimed  liberty 
^omacisBce,  Mr.  Heary  imoiediately  fltted  up  part  of 
Ib  vtm  hooia  for  wonhifk  Hia  labor*  woe  not  oon- 
ktd  ■•  Uraad  Oah,ba*  U  waa  hi*  baUt  to  pcMwh  daUy 
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at  different  placca  in  the  neighborhood.  Bat  hi*  labof* 
hastened  hi*  rest;  for,  when  writing  to  a  friend  who 
anxioualy  inquired  after  hia  health,  be  aaya,  "  1  am  a1- 
wB}-a  haintually  weary,  and  expect  no  other  till  1  lie 
[lawn  in  the  bed  of  spioes."  He  died  June  !4, 16%,  ex- 
claiming, "  U  death,  where  is  Ihy  ating  ?"  An  account 
of  his  Lift  and  lieolk  was  written  by  hia  son  Matthew, 
and  has  often  been  reprinted  (see  Henry,  mtaUaneoiu 
»-urh,  vol.  i:  N.  YdtIi,  Garten.  1855,  2  (ols.  8vo).  A 
volume  of  his  Semunu,  with  notes  by  Williams,  was 
lint  puUiahed  in  1816  (Loudon,  8vo),  and  haa  since  been 
reprinted  in  the  Miitxliaaraiu  WorLi  of  Mr.  Henry, 
above  ciied.  See /.jA  by  HatL  Henry:  Jones,  CArttfioa 
Hiograpii/ ;  Bogus  and  Bennett,  Hutoiy  ofihe  Wsseaf- 
irt.  i,  483, 

Henry,  Tbomaa  Charlton,  D.D.,  a  Preabvterian 
miniatet,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  22, 1790,  and 
educated  at  Hiddlebury  College,  Vt.,  where  he  gradua- 
ted in  1814.  After  studying  theology  at  Princeton,  he 
was  ordained  in  1816;  becankv  paalar  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  1818;  and  removed  to  (he 
Second  Church,  Charleston,  in  1821.  In  1826  his  health 
failed,  and  he  ^lent  several  months  Iravelting  in  Eu- 
rope. He  died  in  Charleston  of  yellow  fever,  Oct,  *, 
1827.  He  published  A  PUaJor  tht  Wert  (1824)  -.—An 
Inquirg  into  IhtCoatiilftiiy  of  Popular  AinliinnrnlttirUk 
Ckritliataiy  (Charleston,  1825,  12mo) :— tfc*M^  from 
the  Riliffiolu  World  (Charleston,  182«,8i-o)  -.—Ulltrt  to 
-taiimi  Inquirrr  (1838, 12moi  also  London,  1829, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author). — Allibone,  DidieiiaTy  <jf 
Judors,  1,826;  Spragoe,  ^ nnob,  iv,  6B8. 

Henaolienlaa,  Gddfkkv,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  was  bom  at  Venni,  Flanders,  Jan. 
21, 1601.  In  163o  he  waa  appointed  assistant  to  Bol- 
a  in  compiling  the  Ada  SanctorHm  (q.  v.).  After 
the  death  of  Bollandua  in  1665,  when  only  Hve  volumes 
It  work  had  made  their  appearance,  father  Daniel 
Papebnicb  was  associated  with  Henschenius  in  the  task 
of  completing  it.  Henschenius  continued  the  work  on- 
'  ideUhinieSl.— Al%amhe,,Scn>f.5i>c./aa,a.v.) 
Hoefei,  A'Diir.  Biog.  Gatirali,  xxiv,  231. 
Hanahaw,  Johh  K^  D  J>,  a  bishop  of  the  Piotes- 
it  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Middletflwn,  Conn., 
ne  la,  IT»2,  and  paued  A.a  in  Uiddlebury  College 
1808.  He  waa  bred  a  Congrvgationalial,  but,  under 
the  infloence  of  Kev.  Dr.  Kewley,  then  of  Middletown, 
became  religious,  and  enten^l  the  Proteatant  Epi*- 
c<qial  Church.  Biabop  Griswold  appointed  him  a  lay 
reader,  and  by  hia  lealoua  labors  aeverol  congregaliona 
were  eslabliahed  in  different  parta  of  Vermont.  On  hia 
Iweoty-firat  birthday  he  waa  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  he  wa*  called  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  where,  on  his  Iwenty-faunh  birth-day  (June  13, 
I81B),  he  waa  ordained  prieaL  In  1817  he  waa  called  to 
St.  Petei'a,  Baltimore,  where  he  served  as  paaCoi  with 
nnintoTTupIed  auccen  fur  twenty-ai;t  yeata.  In  1830 
the  degree  of  U.D.  was  conferml  xipon  iiim  by  Middle- 
bury  College^  In  1848  he  waa  elected  biehop  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  made  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence. 
He  waa  alike  energetic  and  auccessful  in  hia  parish  and 
in  his  diocese,  and  during  hia  admiiii^trarion  the  Church 
grew  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  power.  In  1852  he 
was  called  to  perform  ejwscnpal  functions  in  iho  diocess 
of  Maryland  during  bishop  Whitlingham's  absence :  and 
on  the  l»th  of  July,  1852,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  near 
Frederick,  Haiylaitd.  Kshop  Hciiahaw  was  a  man  of 
clear,  aouitd,  and  vigorous  intellect :  he  was  trained  to 
patient  labor,  and  hi*  moral  power  wa*  very  great  in- 
deed. These  qualitiea  fitted  him  eminently  for  hi* 
work,  and  both  within  and  without  the  Church  he  waa 
recogniaed  as  in  every  way  worthy  to  exercise  the  high 
lunctiona  of  a  Chriatian  liiahop.  He  published  several 
Senmmt,Charget,amiDiKourwa!—Aa  Oralioti dflirrr- 
ed  br/ort  Ike  Auadalrd  Alumni  of  MiddMiun,  College 
(1827)  -.—A  voUirtte  of  ffjBHit  (IRB2)  r-TAf  Uffalaal 
qfBimi^SckooU.—UcMkaiii'e  Skeridaa  (1834)  !-!*•• 
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•IiSV/h-  Ik  PfOpU  o/BaUimon  (1840,  8to)  i—Uimoir 
<ifa^  Sfv.  fltcAanf  Cluaimiiig  Moon,  DJ).  (IM*)  :— 
,4ii  ifi^>7  toKxrmg  du  Seoond  Admit  (IHS).  bc« 
SfMgue,  A  mall,  T,  646 ;  Chirch  Rtviat,  v,  897. 

Ha'pbft  (Heb.  Cjlq^oA',  nn^n,  in  ibe  Talmod, 
Scbvruz,  /*ufr«r.  ri.  197;  mtnlionHl  by  uveral  indent 
writcn  [Reknd,  Fakul.  p.  699]  M  lying  on  th«  Pbocni- 
atit  COMC  of  Palestine ;  the  Syeamtaot  of  the  (Monait., 
the  Jeniulem  Ilin^  and  JoKplina  lAnl.  xiii,  IS,  8]),  the 
ntodeni  Haifa,  ■  place  of  conudenlile  trade  at  the  ToaC 
cfCannel,ou  the  bay  of  Acre  (Rotriruon,  AriearrAei,  iii, 
IM),  with  the  TuinB  of  Sycaminoa  1^  mile  north-mn  of 
the  pt«seut  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  8!0). 

He'phsr  (Heb.  Clit'plier,  l^n,  a  vdt,  or  aoiM,' 
Sepl.  'O^p  oi  'Ofip.'Eftp  and  'Afip,  but  'HfaA  in  1 
Chron.  i,  6),  [he  name  ofa  city  andof  thne  men.    See 

1.  A  Toyal  city  of  the  Canaanitn  captiued  by  Joahoa 
(Joah.  xii,  17);  probably  the  unw  diatriet  as  "  the  land 
of  Hepher,"  in  ibe  vicinity  of  Sochoh  and  AruboUi,  ai- 
ngned  to  Beu-He*ed,  one  of  Salomoo'i  table-purveyon 
(1  KingB  iv,  10).  The  locality  thiu  indicated  would 
•Mm  to  be  in  the  vicinily  of  Vm-Burj,  eouUi  of  Suwet- 
cheh. 

3.  The  voungot  ton  of  Gilead,  and  gnat-gnndaon 
of  Hanane'h  (Numb.  ;»vi,  Sa).  He  vu  the  bther  of 
Zakiphehad  (Numb,  xxvii,  1 ;  Joah.  xvii,  2,  9%  and  hia 
deaccndanla  are  called  llEPHEBITn  (Numb,  sxvi,  82> 
KQ  ante  IfilX. 

3.  The  second  aon  of  Aihor  (a  deacendant  of  Judab) 
by  one  of  hia  wivea,  Naanh  (1  Chroo.  Iv,  6).    B-C  cir. 

4.  A  Mechetathile,  «M  of  David'a  heroea,  accotdii^ 
to  1  Chion.  xi,  86;  but  the  text  ia  ^ipaimtly  coinipt, 
•D  that  this  name  it  either  an  interpijatkin,  or  ideotia ' 
with  the£ui>liAUTor2Sam.Kxiii,B4.    See  Un. 

Ks'pheritfl  (Heb.  Chepiri;  "^^R,  Sept,  OfipOi 
deacendant  of  HEraeit  3  (Numb,  xxv'i,  83). 

Heph'xl-t»ta  (Heb.  CkrpJiliiMk;  Ra->niii,  ay 
itH^  ia  M  itr),  a  (fem.)  real  and  alao  aymboliol  lume. 

1.  (Sept.  'Efi^a.Yulg.  Hr^iktiba.')  The  mother  of 
king  Mananeh,  and  conaequently  queen  dowager  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Kinga  xxi,  1).  Nocwithatanding  the 
[Hcty  of  ber  huiband,  and  her  own  amiable  name,  her 
icreligifln  nuv  be  infeired  from  the  characto'  of  her  aoD 
ac.  709-696.' 

2.  (SepLSiAiifui  »finv, Yulg^Fii&nfajiiranra.)  J 
flguralive  ^lle  (Kribed  to  Zion  in  token  of  Jehovah' 
bvor  (in  the  return  IVaai  the  Captivity,  and  eapedally 
in  the  Ueanah'a  advent),  in  contnat  with  her  predicted 
desolation  (laa.  Ixii,  4). 

Heraclaa.  Saixt,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  a 
brother  of  Plutarch,  who  waa  martyred  abont  A.D,  204, 
imder  gcptimius  Screiui.    They  had  both  bocn  heathen, 
but  were  convened  by  Orieen,  who  was  (hen  teaching 
at  Alexandria.     After  esc^ng  from  the  peraecution  ' 
which  hia  brother  fell  victim,  Heraclaa  became  an  i 
cetic,  but  itiil  continued  to  atudy  Greek  philaaophy  n 
det  Ammonius  Saccas.    He  was  next  aaaocialed  with 
Origen  ai  ■  catechiat,  and  when  the  latter 
pelled  to  leave  Et^pt  on  account  of  hia  difficulty  with 
Demetrioa  of  Alexandria.  Heraclaa  remained  alone 
charge  of  the  theological  achoal  of  that  city.     He 
tuned  this  position  until  he  became  hinuelf  patriarch- 
He  died  in  246.    The  Roman  manyrcdogy  cDmniema 
nieehimon  theHthof  July.    Set  Evaehiof,  Hiit.  Kc 
da.  vi,  16i  Tillemont,  Menoira  KccUt.  voL  iii ;  Baillet, 
Via  da  Samit,  July  lUh. 

Heraolaon,    See  Hebacleoxitu. 

B«t«Oleoi)lt««,  a  Gncatic  aect  of  the  id  century, 
•D  named  froin  Hendeoo  (a  diariple  of  Valentinua),  who 
waa  dialinguiahed  for  his  adentiOc  bent  of  mind.  "  Hi 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  SLJohn.conBider 
able  fiagmentB  of  which  have  been  pmoved  by  Oiigen : 


Luke.    Of  the  latter,  a 

of  Luke  xii,  8,  haa  beto  pnxrved  by  Ckoiciit  of 
AlexaDdna(i8(TOia.iv,6C8).  It  iMgr  «Mily  be  conceiTad 
that  the  qoritual  depth  and  fulntsa  of  John  must  Iuitb 
hem  pn-eminently  atmetive  to  the  Gnonica.  To  the 
cxpoatiDn  of  this  goipel  Heracleon  tsought  a  fmfaaiid 
rdigiotta  aenae,  which  penetisled  to  the  inward  nieut- 
ing,  together  with  an  undentanding  invariaUy  dear 
when  not  led  astray  by  Ibeoaophic  ifwculation.  But 
what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  ■  faculty  to  apiveeialc  tbe 
dmplicity  of  Jidui,  and  eameal  apt^ication  to  those  nec- 
—  for  evolving  the  spirit  out  of  the  letter, 

'hicb  among  the  Gontics  generally 
lade  a  subject  of  rtourk.  Heraclcon 
honestly  intended,  indeed,  ao  (tf  as  we  can  see,  to  derive 
hia  tbedogy  fiom  JofaiL    But  be  wat  entirely  warped 


couldn: 

•elf,  implied  it 

which  be  r^arded  aa  the  fountain  of  divii 

(Neandei).    Hii  fragments  an  gathered  in  Grabe,  ^li- 

cHrgimH,  li,  88.     See  Neander,  Ck.  UiMoiy,  i,  484 ;  Moa- 

heim,C««.i,4TS;  Laidner,  H^onb,  ii,  IM;  and  ths  ai^ 

tidetixomc^ 

HaraolAi.    See  Hercules. 

H«nioIItlia  (HfWcXtiroc),  a  phikeopher  of  Epbs- 
Bua,  flourished  about  fi.  C.  500.  He  belonged  lo  the  looi- 
an  achod.  "  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  nf  an  iitquisi- 
tive  ^lirit,  and  the  founder  of  a  etct  called  after  taim, 
which  bad  considerable  rtputalioa  and  uiflueace.  His 
humor  was  melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  democracy  estaUisbed  in  bis  na- 
tive town,  and  with  which  he  waa  diiguated.  The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  ^'stems  of  precnlinK 
philoaopheis  (vj'ing  with  one  another  in  boldiicsa),  of 
Thalcs,  I^lhagoras,  and  Xehophanes,  created  in  him  a 
habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he  afterwards  cured  him- 
self. The  result  of  his  meditations  was  committed  ID  a 
volume  (llfpi  f  lioihic),  the  obacority  of  which  pncured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  onriivuf.  He  also  made  it 
his  object  lo  discover  an  elemmtal  principle ;  but  either 
because  hia  views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  op- 
pose himself  to  the  Eleat«,  he  anumed  it  lo  be  jCrr,  be- 
cause the  moat  subtle  and  active  of  the  elements"  (Ten- 
mrnim,  Mamat  IliitBrj  of  PkUatopkg,^  102). 

"  According  lo  Heraclitus,  (he  end  of  wisdom  is  (o 
discover  the  ground  and  principle  <^  all  things.  Tbb 
principle,  which  is  an  eternal,  evep.liring  unity,  and  pei~ 
vades  and  is  in  all  phenomena,  he  calledjfrr.  By  thb 
term  Heraclitus  underMood,  not  the  elemoila]  fire  or 
flame,  which  he  held  to  be  the  excess  of  Are,  but  ■  warm 
and  diy  vapor;  which  therefore,  as  sir,  ia  not  distinct 
from  the  soul  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  as  gaiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  is  endued  with 
wisdom  snd  iutelligenc&  This  supreme  and  perfect 
force  of  life  is  obviously  without  limit  to  its  actiHiy ; 
consequently,  nothing  that  it  fonns  can  remain  fixed ; 
oil  ia  conelanity  in  a  process  of  formation.  This  he  haa 
thus  figuratively  expressed;  'No  one  has  ever  been 
twice  on  the  same  stream.'  Nay,  the  passenger  him- 
self is  without  identity ;  'On  the  same  stream  we  di> 
and  we  do  not  embark ;  lor  we  are  and  we  are  not.'  The 
lilalily  of  the  rational  flre  has  in  it  a  tendency  to  om- 
trariea,  whereby  it  is  made  lo  pass  from  gralincation  to 
warn,  and  ftom  want  to  gratification,  and  in  lixed  peri- 
ods it  alternates  between  a  swifter  and  a  slower  liux. 
Now  thae  opposite  tendencies  meet  logelher  in  deltr- 
miuate  wder,  and  by  the  inequality  or  equably  of  the 
forces  occasion  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death.  The 
quietude  of  death,  however,  is  a  mere  semblsnce  which 
exists  only  for  the  senses  of  man.  For  man  in  his  lidly 
furms  a  troth  of  his  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  nnirefw 
aal  reason  that  is  really  cogniiant  of  the  tnth.  Lastly, 
the  ralioual  principle  which  govana  the  whole  moral 
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ad  phjaed  worid  i*  alio  tbe  law  of  the  indiTidual ; 
■hattTTTf  rJi«rriiH«,  i^  ii  the  wisot  and  the  heat ;  and 
'It  a  noI  fur  man'a  welfare  thai  hia  wiabca  ahoiild  be 
fblSlM :  iwlita*  mikrs  heallh  pleaean^  aa  hunger  does 
p^ilintiiaii,  aDd  labor  mt.'  The  phyaical  iloclrinea  oT 
Hflvlina  fonDfd  na  incoiuidprable  pojtum  of  the  ec- 
kaial  170011  of  the  later  Stoics,  aiii ' ' 
Mem  ihfn  ii  mucb  in  the  Iheorji 
Htgd  that  pnaenta  a  atriJuDK  thuugh  geneii 
Uua  IbnMu."  Hegd  declared  that  the  doctrine  of 
Hoifliuii,  Ihat  all  Ihing*  are  "  perpetual  flux  and  re- 
lu,'  ■»  ID  antidpatioD  of  hia  own  dogma, "  Being  ia 
Ibe  BIM  with  TKm-beiDg."  "  The  fngnienta  of  tlenc- 
liiai  hire  twfli  collected  from  Plutarch,  Stoboua,  Cle- 
Bou  of  Altiandria,  and  Sextoa  EmpiricuB,  and  eipkin- 
td  br  Schlaermacher  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann'a  Mmaan 
ir  AlHrrOamtvuKiiKlui/l,  ToL  i"  {Kngliili  Cgdufxi' 
Jio).  i^roifsor  Bemays,  of  Bonn,  gathered  fnnn  llip- 
fania  a  aerio  of  quotatioiu  from  Ileraclil4ia,  and  pub- 
labeu  [htm  under  the  title  Hrradilat  (1848).  Ilie 
EfvfUi  which  bear  the  name  of  HermcUtua  are  apun- 
«;  tlwy  are  given,  with  valuable  DoCea  and  dincrta- 
ikm,  ia  Die  lleradiliickn  Brirfi,  1'  "  '  _ 
a.n'^fj|.(&eiLIH69).  Sec  Smilh.fitcf.q/'Cfau^fiiasi. 
ad  ItjdLol.  t.  V. ;  Lewea,  /litl.  o/l'hiioM.  1867,  i,  65  ai 
La«aUE,  IHt  PJiiloiepliir  d.  l/traitnio,  (Berlin,  IXoB). 
Hvacliiu.  Sec  Uo:(DT]iiiLiTK. 
Haimldonly  ooeuiainDaD.ui,l;  the  term  there  used 
(Til,  taria)  ia  caxiHEled  eiymologiaUly  (Crewnitu, 
TVwar.  p,  71J)  with  the  Greek  aipiaaw  and  rprijw, 
iail»ithour''iTy."  Then  iaan  e^'■dent  allu^mto  the 
<Aa  gf  the  henid  in  the  exprcniana  cqrniasu,  cqpul, 
ttiBifiwytia.winthtn  frequent  in  the  N.T., and  which 
an  bu  inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach,"  etc; 
on  'henkl'  might  he  aubatituted  in  1  Titn.  ii, 
TiiL  i.  11;  I  Pet.  ii,  &,  ai  there  ia  evidently  in 
paahgei  an  allDnoit  to  the  Grecian  gam«  (q.  v.), 
Haib  ia  the  nnderiiig  of  the  following  terms  i 
Auth-Tera.  of  the  Bible  :  niually  31^7,  e'leb,  any  grnit 
fiat  et  lieriapt  coUectiTely,  often  rendered  "g 
■fiptitd  gcnenUy  to  aonual  |danla  without  woody 
pning  in  tbe  Belds  {(iea.ii,5;  iii,  18;  Exnd.  i 
Ji.lt,li)  and  on  mountain!  (laa.  xlii,  16;  Pnv. 
S|,t[Riwiiig  npand  aetting  eeicd  (Gen.  i,  11, 12, 39),  and 
ifniii|fa«(oqdfi)rman(Gcn.i,30;  iii,18;  Pml 
•mi  fcr  beaat  (l>«iL  xi,  IS;  Paa.  ovi,  20;  Jer. 
[>>a.i>,IS.i3,S3,a9;  v,il};  comprehending, thmfore, 
r>7«M9,;renw,uidaoaMtimeaallyreniAef^a^  (Ai 
rii.],!).  Hea  ue  aaid  to  "flouriah  aa  a  grm  lu 
|PHLlaiii,16;  »cii,';  Job  v,3S);  alao  ro  inLler  (Pu. 
cii,4,ll),  IIcDCC,  too,  thoae  aeiied  witl  ' 
'»t  pale  (Gr.  x^*^')  are  compared  to  the  herb  oflhrr 
^W'wbidi  grwwa  yellow  and  wilhera  (2  Kinga  '  "" 
lia.  ixzrii,  27),  p^^,  garak',  properly  aigni& 
Md  ii  applied  to  any  green  thing,  verdure,  foliage  of 
Mb  aad  me*  (8  Kinga  six,  36 ;  laa.  xxxvii,  37 ;  xv, 
t.Eiod.x,15;  Numb.xxii,4i  PiLxxxvil.S;  Gen.!, 
Biix,8)i  qieciallyapfaM,icr&(Dent.xi,10;  1  Kings 
ui,I);apaitu>a  o/* Aerii,  vegetabln  (Pm-.  iv,  17). 
>7^  it'titk,  and  ^^Xn,  cAatifr',  properly  deaignate 
inu,  tbe  bat  when  young  and  tender,  tbe  latter  when 
rwn  and  fit  for  mowing.     See  BoTA>r. 

"rix.  A-  (Ht.  Hj!*!),  in  the  fom.  rvriK,  Srak',  plural 
^"IIX,  ir6lk',  "oocnn  in  two  paaaagfa  of  Scripture, 
'hwt  it  i*  traoalated  Wi  ia  the  Aulh.Veia. 
°i£ly  lopfKBed  to  indicate  auch  planta  aa  are  employed 
>>  faod.    The  ouMt  ancient  trmnalaton  seem,  howei 
»kan  been  at  a  loa*  lor  ita  meaning.     Thua  the  Sept. 

■  me  paaiBge  (3  King*  iv,  39)  haa  only  the  Heb.  word 

■  timk  charsMcia,  ^M,  and  in  the  other  (laa.  x 
^  •aiia,  kraliag.     The  Vulg.,  and  the  Chaldee 
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■gnificatian  in  laa.  xxvi,  19,  vii.  grtnn  Itertt.  The  fu- 
ture reatoralion  of  the  Hebrew  people  ia  there  announced 
under  tbe  type  and  figure  of  ■  revival  of  the  dead. 
'  Tiy  detB  ii  a  liev  qfgrttn  Arrti,'  aaya  the  prophet,  L  e. 

la  by  the  dew  green  herbs  are  revi^'ed,  ao  abalt  tboo, 
being  revived  by  God'i  Uienglbeiung  pcwer,  fluuriah 
The  other  paiaage,  however,  appears  an  obacure 
respect  to  the  meamiig  of  orol/i.  Ceiaiua  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shown  that  mallows  were  much 
loyed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of  IhiB  there  can 
lo  doubt,  but  there  ia  no  proof  adduced  that  orolh 
na  mallows ;  there  are  many  other  plania  which 
wen  and  still  are  employed  aa  articles  of  diet  in  the 
~  at,  aa  purslane,  gooaefoot,  chenpodiiinu,  kttuce,  en- 
^e,  etc.  But  orof*  should  be  considered  in  conjuno- 
n  with  patyori ;  for  we  And  in  2  Kings  iv,  39,  that 
len  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal,  and  there  wat  ■ 
dearth  in  tbehnd,he  said  unto  hia  aen-anl, '  Set  on  tbe 
great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  (or  the  nona  of  the  pn^b- 
cisi  and  one  went  out  into  the  Held  to  gather  htrU 
(prolA),  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
mild  gourdM  (^patyoti)  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  abred 
them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  tliey  knew  them  not.' 
Aa  pakgolk  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the/rutt 
of  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  lo 
conclude  that  orolk  slso  was  the  fruit  of  some  plant,  for 
'hich  the  pahj/olk  had  been  miataken.  This  may  be 
admitted,  aa  nothing  better  than  conJ»;ture  baa  been 
adduced  ia  aiqiport  of  other  interpretations,  and  aa  then 
are  fruits,  auch  aa  that  of  the  egg-plant,  which  are  used 
aa  articles  of  diet,  and  for  which  the  fruit  of  the  po^fWi, 
or  wild  gourd,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an  igno- 
rant person"  (Kitio).  But  perhaps,  aa  thia  waa  a  lime 
of  great  famine,  the  servant  went  out  to  gather  any 
green  vegetable  likely  to  contribute  towards  the  savori- 
neas  and  uutritiouBoeaa  of  the  broth,  and  hicmist^e 
may  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  pakyotk  and  any  particular  kind  of  orolA  of 
which  he  was  in  quMl,  but  rather  from  indiachminately 
aeiung  whatever  vegetable  he  met  with,  without  know- 
ing ita  noxious  propertiea.  Thus  we  may  regard  onlk 
in  both  passages  aa  ■  general  deeignalion  of  esculent 
plants,  in  Ibie  case  wild  ooea.    See  Uol'hd. 

The  "bitter  herbs"  (B''VH3,  itwrerim')  with  which 
the  IsrMliles  were  cwnnianded  to  eat  the  Panov«r 
bread  (Exod.  ii,8;  Numb,  ix,  II :  the  same  Heb.  word 
occun  also  in  Lam.  iii,  15,  "  He  bath  (Uled  me  with  bit- 
temen,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormwood") 
doubtless  in  general  "  included  the  various  edible  kinds 
of  bitter  plants,  whether  cul^vated  or  wild,  which  the 
laraeliiee  could  with  facility  obtain  in  aulScient  abun- 
dance to  supply  their  number  either  in  Egypt,  where 
the  first  Panover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts  of  tbe  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  ot  in  Palestine.  Tbe  Misboa  [Peta- 
ckim.  c  2,  S  6)  enumerates  five  kinds  of  bitter  berlia— 
ckaieretk,  'aliktH,  Ikamcah,  ckarckabnia,  and  moror — 
which  it  was  lawful  to  eat  either  green  or  dried.  Then 
is  great  ditSculty  in  identifying  the  planta  which  these 
words  respectively  denote,  but  the  reader  may  Bee  tbe 
subject  diacuwd  by  Bocbart  (llirroi.  1,  691,  ed.  Bosen- 
mhllpr)  and  by  Carpaoviua  {Apparut.  Ilul.  Vril.  p.  402). 
According  lo  the  testimony  of  Forskal,  in  Niebuhi'a 
Preface  to  the  Dettription  dc  F Ambit  (p.  xliv),  the 
modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  bugloaa,  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  The 
Greek  word  nitpit  is  identified  by  Sprengel  {Hiit.  Bei 
fitrb.  i,  100}  with  tbe  HrlnmUhia  etiioidu,  Lin.,  bristly 
helminthia  (ox-tongue),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  chic- 
ory group.  The  Picrii  of  botanists  is  a  genus  ckiaely 
allied  lo  the  HrhtmOiia.  Abeii  Ulsra,  in  CelHua  {Hie- 
TtA.  ii,  327),  remarks  that,  according  to  the  obBervatitms 
of  a  certain  learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptians  al- 
,  ways  used  to  place  dilTerent  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsela  of 
bread  into  thia  aalad.  That  tbe  Jews  deriviid  this  cus- 
I  tnm  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians 
liscxtrea '    ' 


niglnal  and  generic  I  is  extremely  ptobaUe,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  bow,  o 
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one  band,  the  bitter-herb  (olid  ehonld  remind  the  Jewa 
of  cho  bitt^mMB  nf  their  boiuUge  (Enod.  i,  !4),  uid,  on 
the  other  hind,  haw  it  atioulil  (d«  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance their  merrirul  deliverance  fhim  IL  It  i>  carious 
to  i^iaervef  in  connection  with  the  remaikB  of  Aben  Eft- 
ra,  the  cuMom,  for  such  it  appears  lo  have  t>eeTi,  of  dip- 
ping a  morsel  orbreadint«riie  dish  (ro  TpvpKiov)  which 
prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time.  Hay  not  rb  rpv0Xu>i-  be 
the  salad-dish  of  hitter  herbs,  and  rb  ifiaiiiiiov  the  moi^ 
sel  of  bread  of  which  Aben  Esra  speaks?  The  mrr/irim 
may  well  be  cnderstood  to  denote  various  sorts  nf  hitler 
plant*,  such  particularly  m  belong  lo  the  craq/ene,  as 
some  of  the  Intter  creases,  or  to  tbe  chicoiy  group  of  the 
eompmila,  the  hankweeds,  and  sow-thiMlo,  and  wild 
lettuces,  which  grow  ^ondanlly  in  the  pMiinsula  of  K- 
nai,  Ln  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne.  f'iorvla  Si~ 
MOKU,  in  Aland,  da  SdoK.  Nat.  1884;  Strand,  fhr. 
Aib»f .  Na  446,  etc)'     See  Uiribu  Hiubs. 

Horbart,  JohaNN  Phikdhich,  an  eminent  German 
pbilowpher,  was  bom  at  Oldenburg  May  4, 1TT6.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  in  I(W5,  alterwards  at  Kiinigsberg  in  1)«09, 
and  Hiiaily  returned  tu  Goltingen  in  IS33.  He 
there,  Aug.  14,  1B41.  His  most  important  works 
Kane  Danltl/aiig  riaei  Plana  t.phSoiopk.  VorUntngen 
(Gi)t^  1804)  ■.—Dtplalotad  tgilonatitfandamaito  (Gtitt. 
imfi)-^Aiig.f>raiitiKhePhUotophit(Giiltiae.  1H08): 
llanplpailae  4.  MilafikyiUc  (QotL  180S)  -.—LihTburk 
Kwiaimg  »  d:  Philot.  (Konigab.  IS15i  4lh  ed.  1841}  :— 
i>Ar6uMrl/>iycAa%t<(K<inigsb.iei6j  3d  ed.  1834}:- 
Pisckohipt  ub  Wiuauchn/l  (Kiinigrij,  1824, 2  parts)  :— 
Ailg.  Mnnph^  {Komeib.  lR28,2panst  2d  ed.  Hatle, 
1841)  -—Getjir^che  6.  d.  Bok  (Kiinigsb.  1817}  -.—Eneyk. 
i-PkOotopkie  (KiinigBb.  1831;  Sd  ed.  1841):  — /Inily- 
tiickt  BffrudUunj  i.  NaUmtchUt  u.  d.  MonU  (Gbtling. 
18S6)  -.-^Zur  Lekre  ton  der  Frriheit  d.  mfmchl.  Wiilrai 
{GiM.  l»3«)  z—Pr/chohgiiekt  Valermckuagm  (GotIin((. 
1889,2  vols.).  Heiliart's  philosophical  essays  and  pam- 
phlet* were  publlshetl  by  Hanenslein  (hp?,  1841-43,  8 
TOla.),  who  also  published  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  (SSmmlliett  H'rrit,  Lpz.  1850-53, 12  vols.). 
Herbart  was  at  (bat  a  Kantian,  but  afterwards,  i 
enced  by  tbe  study  of  ancient  Greek  philosiqihy,  hi 
■ted  R  philosophi^l  system  of  his  o*m,  which  is  d 
flushed  by  ingenuity  above  all  the  other  poet-Kantian 
aystems.  "  Althouf^h  Herbart  occa^onally  iintfesses  to 
be  a  fbUower  of  Kant,  still  he  is  of  opinion  that  Kanl'f 
Criticvm  of  Pare  Aeoion  is  almost  without  any  objec- 
tive value,  and  that  its  method  must  be  entirely  aban- 
doned if  mel^>hyncs  are  lo  be  founded  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis,  llerbart's  realistic  tendency  fiirther 
reminds  us  of  the  monadea  of  Leibnitz.  Philosophy, 
according  to  Herbart,  has  not,  like  ordinary  sciences, 
any  particular  set  of  subjects  which  are  its  provinc 
it  consists  in  the  manner  and  method  in  which  an] 
Ject  whatsoever  is  treated.  The  sul^ects  theroselvsi 
■re  supposed  to  be  known,  and  are  called  by  him  'no- 
tions' (BegrifTe),  so  that  philosophy  is  the  melhodical 
treatment  and  working  out  of  those  'notions.'  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment  conMitute  the  main  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.  The  Btst  of  them  is  logic,  which 
eonnders  the  nature  and  desnieas  of  notions  and  th«r 
combinations.  But  the  contemplatian  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves  brinf^  before  us  notions  which  cause  a  dis- 
cord in  oor  thoughts.  This  circumstance  renders  it  nec- 
essary for  us  lu  modify  or  change  those  notions  accord. 
Ing  to  the  particular  nature  of  each.  By  the  proceaa  of 
modification  or  change  something  new  is  added,  which 
Herbart  calls  the  supplement  or  complement  (ErgSn- 
lung).  Now  the  second  main  department  of  pbilosi^hy 
is  roetaphywcs,  which  Heibart  definea  to  be  the  sdenM 
of  the  suiqtlementary  notions.  The  method  of  discov- 
ering the  supplementary  notions  which  are  necessary  ii 
order  to  render  pven  facts  which  contain  contradictory 
notions  intelligible,  is,  according  lo  him,  the  method  of 
relations,  and  it  is  by  this  method  alone  that  the  other 
aodetis  of  the  world  and  of  onradvea  can  be  ptoperiy 


d.  Hence  arises  what  he  calls  practical  B*t»- 
physLcs,  which  is  subdivided  into  psychology,  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  and  natural  tbeok^.  A  thitd  riasr 
of  notions,  laallj,  add  something  to  our  concepliooa, 
which  prodncea  either  pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  tha 
science  of  these  notions  is  esthetics,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  given  things,  forms  a  seriea  of  iheories  of  art, 
hich  may  bs  termed  practical  sciences.  They  are 
unded  upon  certain  model  notions,  such  as  the  ideas 
'  perfection,  benevolence,  malevolence,  justice,  compoi- 
ition,  equity,  and  tbe  like.  In  his  meUphraca  H(s^ 
irt  points  out  three  problems  containing  contradictioni^ 
iz.  things  with  several  attribuies,  change,  and  dot  own 
ibjectivlly  (das  Ich).  In  order  lo  soii-e  thpee  conti*- 
Lcttona,  and  to  make  tbe  external  and  internal  worid 
agree  and  harmonize  so  as  lo  become  conceivable,  ha 
assumes  that  the  quantity  of  everything  existing  (dea 
Sdenden)  is  absolutely  simple.  Things  therelbie  whiea 
(ist  have  no  attributes  referring  lo  spsec  and  time,  but 
ley  stand  in  relation  to  a  something,  which  is  the  ea- 
!nc<  of  things^  Wherever  this  enence  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  attributes  there  must  also  be  a  plurality  ol 
I  or  beings,  and  these  many  simple  things  or  be- 
sre  the  principles  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  the 
,  consequently,  aie  nothing  but  aggregates  of  sim- 
ple things^  They  enist  by  themselvn  in  space  so  far 
is  conceived  by  our  intellect,  but  not  in  physical 
,  which  contains  only  bodies.  We  do  not  know 
the  real  simple  essence  of  things,  but  we  may  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  internal  and 
external  rebuions.  When  they  accidentally  meet  u 
space  they  disturb  one  another,  but  at  the  asme  tiois 
strive  to  preserve  Ihcmselves;  and  in  this  manner  they 
manifest  themselves  as  powers,  although  they  neitfacr 
are  powers  nor  liave  powera.  By  means  of  th«e  prin- 
ciples Herbart  endesvuni  lo  refunn  the  whole  system  oT 
psj'cholngy  which  he  found  established  by  bis  predecea- 
sors;  fcH-,  according  to  him,  the  soul,  too,  is  asim|de  be- 
ing, and  as  such  it  is  and  remains  unknown  to  us ;  and 
it  is  neither  a  subject  for  speculstion  nor  for  eipoi- 
menial  psychology.  It  never  and  nowhere  has  any  plu- 
rality of  attributes,  nor  has  it  any  power  or  faculty  of 
receiving  or  producing  anything;  and  the  various  fac- 
ulties usually  mentionetl  by  psychologist*,  such  as  im- 
agination, reason,  etc,  which  somelunes  are  at  war  and 
sometime*  in  concon!  with  each  other,  are,  according  to 
Herturt,  mere  ticdons  of  philosopheia.  In  like  manner 
he  denies  that  it  possesses  certain  forms  of  thought  or 
laws  regulating  our  desires  and  actions.  The  soul  aa  a 
simple  being,  and  m  its  accidental  association  with  oth- 
era,  is  like  the  latter  subject  lo  dlstiiihance,  and  exerts 
itself  for  its  own  preservation.  Tbe  latter  pobt  is  the 
principal  question  in  Herfaart's  pi^Thologj-,  and  ba  en- 
deavors lo  deduce  and  calculate  the  whole  life  of  the 
soul,  with  the  ud  of  mathematics,  from  those  mutual 
disturbances,  checks,  and  finm  its  reactions  agunst 
them.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to  deny  roan's  moral  or 
transcendental  freedom,  although  he  allows  him  a  cer- 
tain free  character.  He  maintains  the  immortality  of 
tbe  soul,  because  the  simple  principles  of  all  tbings  are 
eternal;  but  he  denies  the  possibility  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  tbe  Deity"  (£a$JuA  Cfdi^Mdia, 
s.  v.).  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Herban  was 
a  careful  observer  of  psyeholo^cal  phenomena ;  but  that 
speculation,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  not  congenial  lo 
him.  See  aLin  Thilo,  Die  WiitPtrchn/llKkleil  dtr  mod. 
fpeeuL  Tktotogif,  etc  (I^ipeic,  1851,  8vo) ;  Tennemann, 
.Hamol  Ifi-r.  of  Pkilomphy,  p.  462 ;  Morell,  lltHory  of 
.Vadrm  PSUoiopky.  p.  '482-489 ;  Schwegler,  Epil.  Hit. 
PhiL,  transl.  by  Seely^  p.  304  aq. :  HoUenberg,  in  H«- 
Eog,  Rrai-Kiioiilopadie,  xix,  680  sq. 

Herbfllot,  BAirTHoi/»iFw  D'  (or  D'EtERnELor),  a 
distinguished  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Dec 
4,  1625.  He  studied  at  the  Unirersilr  of  his  satire 
city,  where  be  acquiml  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebivw, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Penuan,  and  Tuikiih.  He  then 
Tisiled  Italy,  in  Mder  to  establish  rdaliona  with  the  pe^ 
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ik  of  Ik*  OrisnUl  emntrict,  or  which  thne  wen  ■  luge 
BBibfr  u  (i«u>,  Lfghoni,  uiil  Vcnioe.  At  Rome  he 
hasne  ACqnaintrd  with  IfUCU  Holiteniu  and  Lm  Al- 
iKiu,  Bid  waa  hifftilj  taUseatei  by  tlie  cardiaali  Bai^ 
b«Bi  and  Grinialdi,  u  well  u  b;  queen  ChriHine  of 
Sndn.  On  bit  return  >a  Fiuoe  he  receivecl  ■  pen- 
wa  itf  1500  TruK*  from  Fauquet,  and  was  afterwarda  ap- 
fMCed  ratal  aecreuij  and  inlerpreter  or  Orinilal  Ian- 
p^»  U  Psia.  On  a  aecond  journey  lo  Italy  in  16G6, 
[kegmd  duhr  oTTitKcur,  Ferdinand  II,  endeavored  to 
pnuadelum  is  renuin,  and  pMaenUd  him  wiLh  anum- 
haalEMUm  llSS.,b^in  vaiii.  He  retumed  (a  Par- 
k  when  Colbert  granted  hioi  a)[ain  a  perDdon  or  1600 
bacLaad  l/tuit  XIVa|ipirinc«d  him  proTeaaororSrriac 
ulbeCallefteof  France,  afur  [he  death  of  Jameii  li'Au- 
nrpeint6»2.  Herbehic  died  Dec8, 1696.  He  wmte 
Wlfidf||»L  Oriatab.  oa  dHtioimuire  mrirtrtrl  eoslmaiU 
uti  tr  fmi/ait  eomiaitrt  la  pmplti  iltfOrifnl,  It  wia 
pMblwd  after  faia  death  by  Ant.  GaUand  (Paria,  1697, 
W.;  ¥iiariiili[,  17711,  fil  ,  suprdement,  lT8l,etc|  beat 
e£  Par.  1782, 8ra).  The  title  o(  thii  worii  girt*  a  (cnod 
■ib*<f  ita  character:  it  i*  a  MoiebooM  of  whatever 
tatoBfi  to  Oriental  literatun.  The  book,  however,  is 
■oiIt  a  mndacinii  of  iiaaaagea,  alphabeiicallv  arrangeil, 
toa  Hadji  Khalfah's  bibliofcrapbical  dictionarv,  and  of 
MOi  bandred  end  fifty  HS.S.  HeibekM  did  not  Uke 
Ita  molite  ti>  oMopare  their  atauments  with  those  of 
■kiT  writen,  ao  that  it  contains  only  the  riewa  of  the 
Xekaanedans  on  tbeouelves  and  their  neifjhbon.  Yet 
it  it  a  nry  Bseful  work  for  Uudenta.  and  beinK  the  only 
at  of  ita  kind,  is  still  highly  considered.  D^sesiarts 
hi  giren  a  pnpolar  abridRnient  of  it  (Paris,  17M!i,  0 
nlihAn>):  it  was  tianslaled  into  (ierman  by  BcholU 
(Halle.l7S^I7S0,lvols.roT.eTD).  Herbefetwlota  llto 
B  (Kabf^oa  of  part  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  Pala- 
iiae  libniy  at  Florence,  which  was  tranilaled  from  Ital- 
ita  intn  Latin,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Schellhom't  Ama- 
tiatn  liurrnrkt.  See  Cousin,  iiogr  de  D'HirMol  (in 
IbeJ>«ml<ir(,8anMM,.lan.8U,ie9G);  Perrault, //r»>- 
■M*  Snlnt,  ii,  IM-IM;  Goujet,  Mhn.  tar  fe  C<JUgt  it 
^•nx.iii.lU-lM;  Haefer,.VoHB.Aic^  CeMrofa,  uv, 
aa  (J.K.  P.) 
HsTbait;  Bdwaid  (LoRn  HnBERT  or  Cher- 
,  a  diNlBgiiiihed  English  DaM,  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
sbmr,  in  IS8I  or  1582.  He  was  edncaled  at  Ox- 
imL  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  in  the  Nether- 

ibked  gentlemen  at  the  oouit  of  Jamei  I,  win  made 
Ib  a  km^t  of  the  Bath,  and  sent  him  minister  to 
IWcc  is  1618.  On  a  second  misson  to  France  he  pub- 
idxd  a  wiwk  embodying  the  principle*  of  deism,  enti- 
■lad  rnKbMM  da  FerHatt,  pnmt  AMagukar  i  Kevrla- 
lia^  etc  (Paria,  1624, 4to).  tn  16S1  be  wai  niade  a  peer, 
in  IM&  lie  fmbfidied  a  new  eiUtion  of  the  Tradatai. 
~  '«  Ua  />e  iUigiom  Gaililiam  (also  published 
B  AmMctilam,  IGS8, 4to;  and  in  an  En|;liBh 
B,  by  Lewis,  TAt  AxeitM  RiUgim  n/ Ike  Gm- 
oao.  ijmAan,  ITOO,  Bro).  He  died  at  London  Aug.  10, 
IHi.  Hu  U/i,  KriUai  if  himttl/;  and  amtimafd  to  Aii 
4b4  WM  poUi^Md  by  Horace  Walpole  (London,  1764 ; 
It*  iiililiiai.  with  addiliona,  London,  18J6, 8vo). 

*  Hafacat  orOwrtnrr  was  I  be  con  teinporaiy  of  Hobbea 
<f  MahDaAoiT,  to  whose  priociplea  of  philoeophiiing  he 
■■  dinctly  apposed,  notwithatanding  the  striking  ooin- 
TilMaf  ounsy  of  the  tesnlts  at  which  they  resptctire- 
)y  aif  ToL  He  maintained  the  theory  of  innate  ideas. 
md  Made  a  eatain  Inalinet  of  the  reason  (rationalis  in- 
*flna*>  IS  be  tbc  piimaiy  eooroe  of  all  human  knowl- 
■Jm  A<cotdiD|cly  be  did  not,  with  Aristotle  and  the 
^■a,  emparB  tbe  mind  to  a  pore  tablet,  iw  lo  theti^ 
^  r^  of  the  schoDfanen,  bat  U>  a  doaed  volume  which 
teas  ttatf  at  the  nbdtation  of  outward  nature  acting 
d  upon,  the  mind  produces 
r  noi  venal  piindplea  {com- 
...  B  to  which  all  debaubk 

s  tbiohiKy  end  philoBaphy  may  be  deter- 
'*"«  priodplea,  aileast,all  men  an 

rv.-T 
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unanimous.   Conidsltntly  with  cbeae  vimn,  he  doe*  not, 

with  Hobbes,  mike  reUgioD  to  he  founded  on  revelation 

neaa  of  <iad  and  of  divine  things.  The  religioo  of  rea- 
son, therefore,  reeling  on  such  grounds,  is,  he  argncs,  the 
criterion  of  every  positive  religion  which  claims  a  fono- 
datioii  in  reveUlion.  No  man  can  appeal  to  reveUtion 
as  an  immrdiatfl  evidence  (rf  the  reasonableness  of  hli 
faith,  except  thoae  to  whom  that  revelation  has  been 
directly  given ;  for  all  others,  the  fact  of  revelation  is  a 
natter  of  mere  tradition  or  lestimimy.  Even  tbe  re- 
I  ctpient  of  a  revelation  may  himself  be  easily  deceived, 

reality  or  authenticity  of  his  admitted  revelation.  Her- 
bert made  his  own  religion  of  reason  to  rest  upon  tbe 
following  grounds:  There  is  a  (<=d  whom  man  ought  to 
honor  and  rcvercDce ;  a  life  of  hollneaa  is  the  most  ac- 
ceptable worship  that  can  be  eRcred  him ;  nnnen  must 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  strive  to  heeom*  better;  snd 
after  death  every  one  must  expect  the  rewards  or  pen- 
alties befitting  the  acu  of  this  life.  Lord  Herbert  is  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  on  record  of  tbe  little  inOu- 
ence  which  speculative  opinions  exercise  upon  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Maintaining  that  an  revdatinn  is  credible 
which  1*  imparted  to  a  portion  only  of  mankind,  be  nev- 
erthelesB  claims  the  belief  of  his  heams  when  he  tells 
Ibem  that  his  doubts  as  lo  the  publication  <4'  his  work 
were  removed  by  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will'  (Ei^iik  Cydopadia). 
of  this  revelation  as  foUowa : 
was,  on  a  bright  sammeT  day,  sitting  in  my  nwm ;  my 
window  to  the  sonth  was  open ;  tbe  sun  sbrnc  hrigliily ; 
not  a  breeze  was  stirring.  I  took  my  book  On  Tnlh 
into  my  hand,  threw  myself  on  my  kmca,  and  prayed  de- 
voutly in  these  worda :  '  O  thou  one  God,  tboa  author 
of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  giver  of  all 
inward  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  g^ver  of 
all  inward  light,  1  implore  thee,  according  to  thine  inll- 
nile  mercy,  to  pardon  my  request,  which  ii  greater  than 
B  dnner  should  mtkt.  I  am  not  sufficiently  convinced 
whether  I  may  publish  this  book  or  not.  If  its  publica- 
tion shall  be  lor  thy  (dory,  Ihaiaech  tbce  to  give  rne  a 
sign  tmm  heaven :  if  not,  I  will  soppnas  iu'  I  had 
scarcely  finished  theae  words  when  a  loud,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  gentle  sound  came  tran  heaven,  not 
like  any  sound  on  earth.  This  comforted  me  in  such  a 
manner,  and  gave  me  such  uiisfBction,  that  I  coosid- 
eied  my  prayer  as  having  been  heard."  His  *^le  ia 
very  obeenre,  and  his  writings  have  been  but  lilUe  read, 
in  spite  of  the  talent  and  subtlety  of  thought  which 
they  evince^  He  is  properly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  Enj^h  Deists,  although  he  was  him- 
self a  sceptic  of  a  very  high  and  pure  sort  rather  than 
an  inflrteL  Herbwl  did  not  profcas,  in  his  writings,  lo 
oppose  Christianity,but  held  thai  his  "  five  articles"  em- 
braced the  eabslance  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  The  ideas  which  his  writings  contributeil  lo  D»- 
istical  speculsiion  an  two,  via.  tlic  examination  of  the 
universal  principle*  of  religion,  and  the  appeal  to  an  in- 
'  temil  iQumins^ng  influence  superior  to  revelation, '  the 
inward  light,'  as  the  leal  of  religious  truth.  This  was 
a  phrase  not  uncommon  in  the  ITth  cesitary.  It  was 
used  by  the  Puritans  to  mafV  the  appeal  to  the  spiriMal 
instincts,  the  heaven-taught  feelings:  and, later. by  mys- 
tics, like  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  to  imply  sn  appeal 
to  an  internal  sense.  But  in  Herbert  it  differs  from 
these  in  being  universal,  not  restricted  to  a  few  persons, 
and  in  being  intellectual  rather  thin  emotional  or  B[drit- 
uil"  (Farrar,  CriHcal  HiMory,  p.  130).  For  an  examina- 
tion and  lefuUtiofl  of  his  theory  of  religipn,  see  Leland, 
Dtinieat  Wrilrr$,  letter  i,  and  Halvburton,  Nal.  KtH/f 
i-m  (Worka,  1835,  8va,  p.  SS8).  See  aim  Kortholt,  D> 
Tribal  tmpo^orOai  (Herbert,  Hobbo,  Spinoza ;  Hamb. 
!70l,4to);  Van  Mildert,BD»/'7>'p«r«,  1888;  Remusat, 
Jtmut  dn  rfTHi  Mtmdei,  lim.  p.  692;  Farrsr.  CriKcal 
flul.o/FnKTkavgU,Jrct.iy!  Shedd,  ffOf.n//*»rfn«4 
bh.  ii,Gh.iv,  §  Si  CoMn^rary  Anrino,  Jaly,1869i 


Betbar^  OAOrge,  brother  of  Lord  HotxA  of 
Cherbuij,  wju  bom  at  Hantgomei7Cutle  April  S,  159B. 
H«  wu  ednoCed  at  Cunbridgr,  wbm  he  became  a  fel- 
low in  161B.  In  the  year  1619  he  wa*  made  uniTcnilj 
orator,  and  a  lener  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  in  that 
capacity  to  JaoKa  1  exdlcd  the  tnananh'a  auention, 
who  declared  him  U>  be  the  jewel  of  that  univeiHty, 
and  gave  him  a  liiiecuie  of  £130  per  anntun.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Bacon  and  Woltoa,  and  had  proa- 
pecta  of  gnat  succcas  in  public  lite,  but  the  death  of  his 
hienda,tlie  duke  of  itichmond  and  the  maniuit  of  Ham- 
ilton, followed  by  tbat  of  king  Jameo,  fniatntcd  theae 
expectations,  and  Herbert  deleimined  to  devote  him- 
■elf  Id  the  minialiy.  He  was  accordingly  ordained,  and 
in  1636  wu  made  prebendary  of  Ljiylim,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln.  In  1680  he  became  rector  of  fiemerton,  near 
Salisbury.  AquotidianaKueaoan  dntrortd  hia health, 
and  be  died  Hatch  S,  1G33.  lirorge  Herben'a  piety 
waa  humble  and  profound.  He  was  zealous  in  his  pas- 
toral dulin;  an  undue  teverence  for  ceremoniee,  aa  such, 
waahia  chief  failing.  A  beauiiful  aketch  of  him  is  given 
in  Walton's  Liea  (often  reprinted).  "  Men  like  George 
Herbert  are  rare.  It  is  not  hia  wide  learning,  nor  his 
refined  taale;  not  his  high  apiriLnor  his  amiability,  nor 
hia  BtrictnoB  or  Ufe ;  but  the  rare  comtnnatinn  in  one 
peraou  ol  qualities  so  diversely  beautifuL  He  was  mas- 
t£T  of  alt  learninff,  human  and  divine;  yet  his  learning 
is  not  what  etiilfea  the  reader  roost,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
eontrolled  and  subordinated  by  hia  lively  wit  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  He  was  ■  man  of  eitiaOTdinary  endow- 
ments, both  personal  and  auch  as  belonged  to  his  rank, 
not  l«t  in  indolence,  nor  wasted  in  trivialitiee,  but  all 
combined  and  cultivated  to  the  otmoel,  and  dien  de- 
voted'to  the  higheat  purposea"  (CArufuuiAflnnnfrrancer, 
1862,  p.  I3T).  His  writings  include  The  Tmph:  ta- 
errd  Potmt  and  pritaU  tjamlalumi  (Lond..l68S,  ISmo ; 
and  many  editions  tdnce,  in  varioua  forma): — Tlit  Coim- 
l/y  PartOK,  liii  CkaracUr  and  Ruk  o/holg  Life  (many 
editions).  There  me  several  editions  of  his  complete 
works,  such  a^  Worla,  Prott  and  Vrrtt,  wilh  Wallai'i 
I4fe  and  Colrridge't  NoUt  (London,  1846, 2  vols,  limo) ; 
tfonb,  icilh  Skrlck  of  Ui  Life  by  Jerdon  (1853,  small 
8vo;  RDt  including  all  of  Herbert's  works);  Worla, 
PntK  owl  Vertr,  edited  by  Willmott  (1864,  8vo);  Lift 
and  Writb^  o/G.  Iletbtrt  (Boston,  1851,  ISmo).  The 
best  edition  of  hia  Warie  is  Pickering's  (Lond.  1850,  S 
t-ols.).  See  Allibone,  DkL  of  Aaliort,  i,  829;  Middle- 
fon,  EoaagiBcai  Biographji,  iii,  48 ;  Cfiriitian  Exanmtr, 
vol.  lii  firil^QHorfeMryArowu,  April,  1854,  art.  ii. 

Her'otlUl  fHpojcAqc)  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace 
19  as  the  Tyrian  i^  to  whom  the  Jewish  high-priest 
Jaaou  sent  a  religious  embasay  (Hiupoi),  with  the  ofTet- 
ing  of  BOO  drachmn  of  ailver.  That  this  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (Herod,  ii,  44)  is  the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Baal  is 
evident  ftom  a  bilingual  Phcenician  inscription  found  at 
Malta  (described by  <iaenius,Jfontini./.u9. /'Am.!, 96], 
in  which  the  Fh<enician  word^  "To  our  Lord,  to  Mel- 
kanh,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,"  are  represented  by  the  Greek 
'HpaKXil  'ApipjTird.  Moreover,  Henhlea  and  Astane 
are  mentioned  together  hyJosephus  (i4n/.viii,G,  S),JuM 
in  the  same  manner  as  Baal  and  Ashloreth  are  in  the 
Old  TeatMnent,  The  further  identity  of  thia  Tyrian 
Baal  with  the  Baal  whom  the  idolatroua  Israelites  wor- 
riiipped  ia  evinced  by  the  Tollowing  aigumenls,  as  stated 
chiclly  by  Movers  {Die  Pk6nicier,  L,  17R).  The  worship 
of  Baal,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was 
put  down  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  4),  and  the  effects  of 
that  suppression  appear  to  hive  lasted  through  the  next 
few  centuries,  as  Baal  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
idols  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  5-8;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13), 
nor  among  those  woisbipped  in  Judah  (2  Kinga  xxiii, 
IS),  or  in  Samaria,  where  we  only  read  of  the  goblen 
cali-ea  of  JsmbDam  (1  Kings  xii,  28;  xv,  2fi).  That 
worship  of  Baal  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
cannot,  therelbre,  be  regarded  as  a  meic  continuation  or 
revival  of  the  old  Cauaaniti^  idolatry  (although  there  is 
Doreaaoa  to  doubt  the  essentia]  identity  of  both  Baals), 
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hot  wv  irtlnidaead  directly  from  Phcenicia  by  tCbth'- 
marriage  with  the  Sidonian  princeaa  Jeiebel  (1  King* 
xvi,  81).  In  like  manner,  the  eataUishment  of  tlii« 
idolatry  in  Jodah  is  ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  a  daughter  of  Jeaebel  (comp.  Jtaephoa,  A  ^, 
Tiii,13,l!  ix,6,6). 

The  power  of  nalnre,  which  waa  wonhippad  Dnder 
the  fmm  uf  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Helkaith,  Baal,  Ado- 
nis, Molocb,  and  whatever  his  other  names  are,  was  that 
which  originitea,  sustains,  and  destroys  tife.  Theae 
functions  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  PbceniciBna, 
were  tepresenled,  altboogh  not  exdurively.  by  the  am, 

genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fervor  (see  Da- 
vis, Cartkapc,  p.  276-9). 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the  Tyiiui 
Hercules  it  preserved  by  the  claieica]  writers,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  Phicnician  colonies,  and  not  to  tbc 
mother  state.  The  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  thunny-fiah 
were  sacred  to  him,  and  are  olten  found  on  Phoenician 
coins.  Pliny  expressly  tatifles  (hat  human  sacrifice* 
were  offered  np  every  year  to  the  t^atthaginian  Hercules 
(HitI,  fial.  xzxvi,  v,  Vi),  which  coincides  with  what  is 
stated  of  Baal  in  Jer.  xix,  5,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
worship  of  Moloch.  Mention  i*  made  of  putdic  embaa- 
siea  sent  from  the  cdonies  to  the  mother  state  to  hoDoT 
the  national  god  (Anian,  .1^.  ii,  24;  Q.  (>irt.  iv,  3; 
Polyb.  xxxi,  20),  and  thia  fact  places  in  a  rieaier  light 
the  offence  of  Jaaoo  in  Bending  envoya  to  hia  fcaiival 
(2Macc,  iv,  19). 

Hovers  endeavors  to  diow  that  Herakln  and  Her- 
cules are  not  merely  Greek  and  I^tin  lynonymes  for 
this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually  derived  from  his 
tme  PJHBirician  name^  This  original  name  he  sopposes 
to  have  consisted  of  the  eyllablo  *^K  (as  (iiuihI  in  ^*^K, 
tion,  and  in  other  words),  meaning  atr^mg,  and  ?«,  frocn 
^S^,  to  ctmqiitr;  so  that  the  compound  means  Af  etm- 
ifiim.  This  hannooiics  wilh  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  idea  represented  by  Hercules  as  the  dcslmyer  of 
Typhonic  monsters  {I  r.  p.  430).  Helkarth,  the  HiAj- 
lofiSoc  of  SanchoniathMi,  occun  on  coins  only  in  tbe 
form  n^pbo.  We  must  in  thia  caae  asome  that  a 
h)^  has  been  absorbed,  and  resolve  tbe  word  into  T^bu 
Kn^p,  ting  of  the  cifjr,  iroAior>^.  Tho  bilingual  in- 
Bcription  renders  it  by  'ApxtT"""!  '•  '"^  it  is  a  title  of 
thegodasthepatronofthedly.    See  Baal. 

H«Td  (prop.  ^|;B,  <^  neat  cattle;  '^^7,  ■  Oock  of 
smaller  animals;  HSpp,  as  properly;  oyiXq,  a  drore). 
The  herd  was  greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal 
and  Mostuc  period.  Its  multiplying  was  conaidercd  aa  a 
blaung,  and  itadecrease  as  a  corse  (GeD.xiii,2;  Drat. 
vii,  H;  xxviii,  4;  Psa.  cvii,  38:  cxliv,  14;  Jer.  Ii,  98> 
The  ox  was  the  uioet  precious  stock  next  to  horse  and 
the  thing  of  greatest 
>ssed  (1  Kings  xviii, 
A).  HenceweseethelbrceofSaul'athieat(lSBm.Ki,T). 
The  herd  yielded  the  most  esteemed  sacriftce  (Numb. 
vii,  B ;  Psa.  IxLx,  8] ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  8) ;  also  flesh-meat  and 
milk,  chiefly  converted,  probably,  into  butter  and  cheese 
(DeuL  xixii,  H;  2  Sam.  xvii,  99),  which  such  nulk 
yields  more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle  (Arist. 
Hitt.  Anim.  iii,  SO).  The  fuU-grown  ox  is  hardly  eva 
slaughlend  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial  and  caa~ 
vivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  waa  preferred  (Exod. 
xxin,  1) — perhaps  three  j-«ars  might  be  the  age  up  la 
which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  sv,  9)— and  ia  spoken 
of  as  a  q>ecial  dainty  (Gen.  xviii,  8 ;  Amos  vi,  4 ;  Luke 
XV,  23>  The  case  of  Gidemi's  aacriflce  was  one  of  exi- 
fSeacf  (Judg.  vi,  25),  and  cxceptionaL  So  that  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  S2)  was  an  act  ol  wanton  excess. 
The  agricultural  and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox  in 
ploughing,lhteshiDg,anda8abeaat  of  bunlai(l  Cbron. 
xii,  40;  laa.  xlvi.  1),  made  auch  a  slaughtering  aerm 
waateful ;  nor,  owing  to  dilBcnltin  of  grazing,  fattminf;, 
etc,  it  beef  the  product  of  an  Eastern  dlniale.    Th« 
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mamtl  was  laobn  to  aen-iM  probably  in  bi*  third  jaa 
(iKxr,  G;  JKxlriii,S4;  amip.  POaj,  H.  K.  vm,  70, 
oL  fn.).  Id  ibc  bhhm  kmor,  when  gnn  abooiutMi  in 
Ifea  ■■■)«  Unib,  opecially  in  Iha  "  wntli"  region,  had* 
pnHt  tliac;  e.  K-  in  Cumcl,  on  tb«  ir«t  ude  of  the 
DMdS«(lSvB.xxr,S;  •JChnn.xxTiJCl).  Dotbui 
■ba,  Hkbor,  and  Sharon  ((icn.  xxjtrii,  17 ;  comp.  Kob- 
■aai,  iii,  lU;  ikanley,  S.  and  Pal  p.  M7,  260,  484;  1 
CkiM.  xxvii,  S9;.Ua.  liv,  10)  were  farorile  paauira. 
Far  iKh  puipuM  Uniah  built  lowen  in  the  wiidnneH 
(tduDO.  xivi,  19).  Not  only  gran,  bat  foliage,  it  w- 
cqitabte  u  the  ox,  and  the  wixidB  and  hilla  of  Daihan 
■d  Gite^  aUbnled  both  abondantlvi  on  wch  upknd 
(P«.I,ID;  Ixv,  I!)  paatoree  cattle  migfat  graze,  aa  alao, 
-icamtf,  by  riTO-  aidei,  when  driren  by  the  heat  from 
lit  regiane  of  Che  "  irilderneM.''  Especially  was  Che 
(Stan  tabb'Iand  (Eiek.  xxnx,  IS;  Numh.  xxxii,  4) 
-  ■  jit*  far  cattle,*'  and  the  paMoral  tribee  of  Reuben, 
<4d,  and  half  Hananeh,  who  Mtcled  there,  retained 
lOncthing  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed  down 
ne  imaffe  oT  the  paCnvchal  life  (Stanley,  S.  iml  Put 
f,  SU,  Sib).  Herdnnen  in  Egypt  woe  a  low,  perhapa 
!;  hence,  ■■  Joaeph'a  kindred,  through 
ct  with  the  highest 


AsZcTpUas 


Oihetd,  ao  rapreaanMd  on  the  Mudd- 

U  mark  coolempt.    (WUUnMO.) 


a,  they  are  deatribed  aa  "an  abomination;'  but  of 
*  of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there 
ia  no  doubt  (Gen,  ilvii,  8, 17; 
Exod.  ix,  4,  30).  Braoda  wen  uaed  to  diatinguiah  the 
owners  henla  (Wilkinaon,  iii,  8,  195;  ir,  125-131).  " 
the  plagnc  of  bail  was  aeni  to  amite  especially  the  < 
iPh.  IxsTiil,  48),  the  aistbom  uf  whicb  abo  were  i 
lan  (ExwL  xii, '»).  The  Israditei  depaniog  stipulated 
(«  (Eud.  X,  36)  and  look  "much  cattle"  with  them 
lui,  K),  See  Eiomc.  Cattle  funned  tbu  one  of  the 
tnditiani  of  the  iHaelitiah  nation  in  ita  greateat  period, 
■od  became  alnual  a  part  of  that  greatnoa.  They  ai 
ite  iidiject  of  providential  can  and  legialarive  ordioani 
Kind.  xx.  10;  xxi,28;  xxxir,  19;  Lev.  xix,19;  xn 
:.  DaiLxi.l&;  xiii,],4,I0;  ixv,4;  P»a.dv,14:  In 
nx.  13:  Jo.  i',  II).  and  eren  the  Leritea,  though  nc 
MrSag  land,  were  aDawed  cattle  (Numb,  xxxt,  2,  H 
VhcBpaMnn  failed,  a  mixture  of  varioua  gnina  (called, 
JA  Ti  5,  Vobx,  rendered  "  fodder"  in  the  A.V„and,  lu. 
ixx.It,  ■-proTcadeT;''  compare  the  Roman/arra^  and 
a,  Pliny,  xriii,  10  and  4!)  waa  uaed,  aa  alao  *=n, 
'  (Gen.  xxiv,  !5;  laa.  xi,  7;  Ixt,  25). 
(•by  the  thieahing-machine,  and 
wd  poibably  for  feeding  in  alalia.  Tbeae  last  formed 
■  ■Bponanc  adjunct  to  cattle-kee;nng.  being  indiipen- 
■Ut  Cir  ahdtcr  at  certain  anaona  (Exod.  ix,  6,  19). 
IW  herd,  after  ita  harreat  duty  waa  done,  which  ptob- 
My  WMd  it  la  be  in  high  condition,  was  especially 
'  r  **;  at  the  aamc  lime,  moat  open  pa»- 
hare  biled  becanae  of  the  heal.  It  was 
apf«bablyaaIled,aDd  wooMeontinoeK  until  vq^ 
■      "  ■     bilnre  of "  the  herd"  from 

a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab. 
i  IT).  -  Calna  of  the  Wall"  (MaL  iv,  2 ;  Pror.  iv,  17) 
K  ihr  otjecia  of  watcbhl  eaie.  The  Rcubenilea,  etc, 
iMuaiil  itcii  cattle  "in  dtlea"  whan  they  paMsd  the 


Jordan  to  ahaie  the  loils  ti' conquest  (DenL  iii,  19),  i.  « 
probably  in  aome  paatuna  doaely  adjoining,  like  the 
''aBburtia''appiHntedlbrthe  cattle  of  the  Leritea  (Namb. 
xxxT,  2,  8;  Joafa.  xxi,  i).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  al- 
lowed aa  a  pre;  in  war  to  the  c^tor  (Dent,  xx,  14; 
Joah.  viii,  2),  and  the  ease  of  Amaiek  ia  exceptional, 
probably  Id  mark  the  extreme  cuTM  to  which  that  peo- 
ple waa  devoted  (Exod.  xdi,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  3).  The 
occupation  of  herdsman  waa  honorable  in  early  limes 
(Gen.xlTii,6;  I  Sam.xi,&;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  xiviii, 
1).  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  Che  interval  ofhiacarea 
aa  king ;  alao  Doeg  was  certainlv  high  in  his  conOdence 
(1  SauLKxi,?).  Pharaoh  made'aome  of  Joseph'a  breth- 
ren "  rulers  over  hla  cattle."  David's  berd-masten  were 
among  his  chiefofficera  of  state.  In  SoliHnon'a  lime  the 
rehUive  importance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce 
grew,  bat  it  was  still  extensive  (Eedea.  ii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv. 
2S).  It  must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of 
the  enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however  (t 
Chron.  xxvi,  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii,  28,  29),  resum- 
ing command  of  the  open  countn-,  revived  it.  Jonah 
alsaaeemstohBvebeenri<:hinlienls(xxxv,7-9).  The 
prophet  Amca  at  flraC  followed  this  occupation  (Amos  i, 
1;  vii,14).  A  goad  waa  used  (Judg.  iii,31;  1  Sam. 
Jtiii,  21,  T^^?,  157^)-  Wng,  as  mostly,  a  staff 
armed  with  a  ^ike.  For  the  word  Herd  aa  ap- 
plied to  swine,  see  Swinx.  On  Che  genenl  subject, 
Ugoiini,  xxxix,  De  Kt  Ruit.  vett.  Hrbr.  c  n,  will  be  • 
found  nearly  exhaustive.    See  Cattle. 

Hsi^er,  JoHANs  Qottfiiiiid  von,  one  of  the 
moat  variously  gifted  of  German  wiilerx,  was  bom 
August  25,  1744,  at  Mohrungen,  in  East  Pruana, 
where  his  father  kept  a  little  girls'-achooL  Hia 
eaiiy  training  was  strict  anil  religious.  A  preach- 
er named  Treecho  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin : 
and  the  pastor's  books  of  theology  were  devoured 
by  the  young  studenL  A  compliint  in  the  eyes 
(nought  him  under  the  notice  of  a  Rusuan  sur- 
geon, who  offered  to  instruct  him  in  surgery  gra- 
tis. Herder  accepted  the  offer,  but  at  Kunigsberg 
fainted  at  the  flrsc  dissection  which  he  attended,  and 
chetenpon  reaolred  to  study  theology.  He  gained  the 
acquaintance  of  persona  who  aj^weciated  him,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  place  aa  instructor  in  the  Frederick's  Cd- 
lege  at  Kdnigsborg.  Here  he  became  intimate  with 
Kant  and  Hamann,  who  greatly  influenced  Che  develcq>- 
mentof  his  mind.  With  the  meet  indefatigable  bidus- 
try  he  studied  philoeopby,  natural  science,  history,  and 
langnagea,  and  in  1764  became  aasialant  at  Ihe  cathe- 
dral school  at  Riga,  to  which  office  that  alao  of  preacher 
was  attached.  Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of  hie  great 
celebrity  as  a  polplC  orator.  Some  literary  diaputea  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  went  to  Prance,  and  was  there  cho- 
sen by  the  prince  of  HolaUin-Oldenburg  aa  hia  travel- 
ling companion.  lie  woult)  have  gone  from  France  to 
Italy  had  he  not  l>ecn  arrested  by  the  complaint  in  his 
eyea  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  GoChe.  In  1 776  he  was  called  Co  Weimar  aa  court 
preacher,  and  in  that  little  capital,  then  celebrated  as 
the  Athena  of  Germany,  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  respected  as  a  preacher  and  aa  an  active  promoter 
of  education  and  other  public  improvements,  and  labor- 
ing unweariedly  in  hia  multifitriona  literary  purauiia. 
He  died  Dec  18, 1803.  Herder's  literary  activity  waa 
enormous.  There  ia  hardly  a  field  of  literature  which 
he  left  unexplored.  Hia  collected  writings  amount  to 
aixty  volumes  (SfiwirfftoS*  Wtrb,  Stuttgardt,  18i7-30, 
60  vols.  ISmo;  also  46  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Heyne  and 
MtlUer,  Tubingen,  1805-1820).  They  may  be  divided 
-History,  Belles-Let  tree,  Philoaophy, 
1  philoaophy.  Herder  waa  rather  an 
observer  than  a  metaphysician.  His  reputation  in  that 
Held  rests  chiefly  on  hia  fdm  nr  Gnc*idtle  der  Afnwdi- 
Acit  (4tb  ed.Leips.  1841, 2  vols.),  tranalaled  into  English 
by  Chnrchin,  under  the  title  OicrWr  o/n /'tiJii*9iAy  n/ 
Ikt  BiMorg  of  Mm  (Sd  ediu  London,  1»D3,  2  vols.  8vo> 
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Aa  i>  thtologun,  Herder  ia  noted  not  hi  tatitee  or  ayt- 
lem  sa  much  aa  for  hin  fteedoni  of  thought  ami  hu  ge- 
mal  BpiriL  In  miaia  respecU  he  vbs  the  precimor  of 
Schleiennacher,  and  hi*  ntioiudiaro,  though  low  enough, 
wu  of  ■  totally  different  nboDl  from  that  o(  Semler, 
PauIub,  and  the  neologUta  generaUy,  He  nooght  ea- 
peciiUy  to  reader  Jiiblical  ^diet  more  profitable  by 
making  theia  more  fiee,  and  by  iavening  them  with  a 
human  and  Mieutiflc  intcreat.  in  his  woric  oa  the  Gnd 
derebrSueiimPoaitilISi;  tnuulatedby  I>r.Manh,Dr 
Vermont,  under  the  title  Spirit  of  HArsc  Fortry,  18S8, 
S  rola.  12mo},  be  dwelt  eipedally  an  the  Ksthetical  and 
homan  ride  of  the  Kbie,  which,  in  tiie  view,  inwead 
of  weakening  iti  clauna  to  divine  authority,  gieally 
Btrengthene  them.  He  wu  the  flnt  to  iliow  critically 
the  poeticai  beauties  trf  the  Bible,  which  be  did  not  con- 
ddet  as  mere  omaments,  but  imtber  as  be 
in  the  inner  nature  of  the  revelation,  and 


lenu  of  Ibe  O.  T.  Thoogh  othen,  Lowlh  for  insunce, 
had  already  treated  this  Mibject  of  tlie  poetry  of  the  Ile- 
bnWB,  none  had  seen  so  deeply  into  its  nature,  oi  shown 
•a  ;>iaialy  tbe  true  apirit  which  pervaded  it.  By  thta 
poetical  coiudderation  of  the  O.  T.  tiiitory,  and  of  the  ae- 
riea  of  religious  [oeccpts  bawd  on  this  hialoty,  he  rid 
the  Bible  fiom  the  mistakea  of  nich  inlerpreten  as  Ui- 
chaelis  and  others.  His  £ftaifa  Urbaidt  d.  MtmcAtngr- 
tMfdlJ,  CHK  lucA  Jahrhunderttn  aitkaUtt  ktBigt  Sckriji, 
which  appeared  in  1774,  revolutionixed  the  syttem  ofU.- 
T.  ezegcns  by  attempting  to  treat  the  histocy  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i)  from  a  different  stand-point  from  the  one 
which  generally  prevailed.  In  hit  EHaSlrmt^en  i.  N. 
T.  QUI  finer  nru  erojjnrtni  morgaJaditdim  QurOe  (the 
Zend  Aveeta),  which  he  published  in  17TG,  he  also  en- 
deavored to  render  the  exegent  of  the  N.  T.  more  ac- 
curate and  profound,  by  showing  the  inlluence  of  l>at^ 
•eeiini  on  the  Hebrew  and,  incidentally,  on  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  thought.  lie  worked  e«pedally  on  the 
books  of  James  and  Judr,  under  the  title  oT  Britfe  iwritr 
Brliderjaa  in  unHm  Kanon  (IT'S),  and  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  Dai  Sue*  v.derZahinft  drt  Htm,  (Kiga,  1779). 
in  the  former  work  he  conriden  James  and  Jude  as  the 
real  brotheis  of  the  Lord  according  to  (he  flesh,  while 
in  the  second  he  maintains  that  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Herder  also  wrote  on  varioui'poinla  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  New-Tcetament  revelation  and  of  Bibli- 
cal dogmalks,  npediUy  iii  hia  Chriillicie  StArfflai. 
In  these  he  treats  of  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  llnu 
Christian  Pentecoet ;  of  the  reaurrectiuu  as  a  point  of 
faith,  history,  and  dogma;  of  the  Redeemer  as  pre- 
sented in  the  three  gimpels ;  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Ibviour  of  the  world ;  of  the  spirit  of  Chiistianity ;  of 
religion,  doctrinal  meanings,  usages,  etc  ^'One  of  the 
chief  services  of  Herder  in  Christianity  was  his  pennst- 
ent  labor  to  elevate  the  pastoral  office  to  its  original  and 
ivoper  dignity.  He  held  that  the  pastor  of  the  church 
should  not  be  solely  a  learned  critic,  hut  the  minister  of 
the  nnnnton  people.  In  his  day  the  pastor  was  conud- 
ered  the  mere  instrument  of  the  state,  a  sort  of  theolog- 
ical policeman— a  degradation  whii:h  Herder  could  hard- 
ly pennit  himself  to  think  of  without  violent  indigna- 
tion. In  his  /.efteri  on  (At  Study  n/*  rAra'ofy,  published 
in  ITflO,  and  in  subsequent  smaller  works,  he  sought  to 
evoke  a  generation  of  theologians,  who,  being  imbued 
with  his  own  ideas  of  humanity,  would  betake  them- 
selves to  the  edification  of  the  humble  minJ.  He  would 
eject  BcholaBtidsm  fmrn  the  nturiy  o<  the  Bible,  and  show 
to  his  readers  that  siinpticity  of  inquiry  is  the  safest 
way  to  happy  results.  He  would  place  the  mndem  pas- 
tor, both  in  bis  relations  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
in  the  rtepect  awarded  him  by  the  world,  dote  beside 
the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  other  days;  and  that  man, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  pastor  who 
could  neglect  the  individual  requirements  of  the  souL 
According  to  Herder,  the  theologian  should  be  trained 
from  childhood  in  the  knowledge  of  the  KUe  and  of 
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practical  religion.  Youth  ehoold  hare  enr  beAra  thai 
the  example  of  pious  parents,  who  were  bringing  them 
up  with  a  profouiui  conviction  of  the  doctrines  of  divina 
truth.  To  chocae  theokf^  for  a  ptofcanon  tronx  iatr~ 
cenary  urns  would  preclude  all  poeaibility  of  paatoral 
usefulnesH.  'Let  prayer  and  reading  the  Bilile  be  your 
iug  and  evening  food,'  was  his  advice  lo  a  young 
preacher.  8one  of  the  most  eloquent  words  ftnm  hia 
rere  written  against  the  customary  moral  preach- 
hich  BO  much  afflicted  him.  '  Wby  don't  you  ooane 
down  from  your  pu^ls,'  he  asks, '  for  they  cannot  be  of 
any  advantage  to  you  in  preaching  such  things  ?  What 
is,tbe  use  of  all  these  Uothic  churches,  altars,  and  sadi 
mattenV  No,inde«d!  Religion,  inie  religion,  must  re- 
turn to  tlK  exercise  of  its  original  functions,  or  s  preach- 
er will  become  Ibe  most  indefinite,  idle,  and  in^ffovnt 
thing  on  earth.  Teachcn  of  religion,  true  servant*  of 
God's  word,  what  have  you  to  do  in  our  century  ?  The 
harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  laboreis  are  few ;  pray  the 
Loid  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  Dot  lalnren  who 
will  be  something  more  than  ban  teachem  of  wisdnm 
and  virtue.  More  than  this,  help  yoorselvca!'  The 
counsel  given  by  Herder  to  others  was  piactised  fint  by 
himself.  He  Uved  among  critical  minds,  who  spumed 
humble  pastoral  work,  hut  he  felt  it  his  duly,  and  there- 
fore discharged  it  to  the  best  of  hia  ability.  His  preach- 
ing was  richly  lucid,  attd  not  directed  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent portion  of  his  auditon,  He  took  np  a  plain  truth 
and  strove  to  make  it  jdnner.  Yet,  while  the  masaea 
were  most  beneflled  by  his  limpliclty  of  potpit  codtct- 
aation,  those  gifted  men  who  thought  with  him  amae 
Irom  their  seats  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  GospeL  A  witty  writer  of  the  time, 
Sturz,  gives  an  aacount  of  Herder's  preaching  th«t 
threwB  some  hght  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plain, 
earnest  exporitimi  of  God's  word  always  iRected  the  io' 

'  how  eveiy  rustling  sound  was  hushed  snd  each  curiooa 
glance  was  chained  upon  him  in  a  very  few  minutes- 
\^'e  were  as  still  as  a  Moravian  congregation.  All  hearts 
opened  themselves  spontaneously;  every  eye  hungnpoa 
him  and  wept  unwunted  tears;  deep  sighs  escaped  fiiinu 
every  breast.  Hy  dear  friend,  nobody  preaches  like 
him'"  (Hunt, /fLfforyq^Aarioaa/LPn,ch.vii).  See  Her-- 
tog,  Reat-Einyklop,  v,  747 ;  EHmervngen  am  d.  Ltlat 
l/rrdrr't  (Tubingen,  1820,  8vo);  Quincl,  likm  l.  Gt»A. 
(Par,  IBM) ;  E.  G,  Herder,  Iferder't  VhuTaaerhOd  (Et- 
lang.  1846,6  vol*.);  article  by  Bancroft, A'orf*  ^4 avr- 
icun  AeriRE,  July,  1836,  p.  216 ;  Ueiiiel,  (TersKn  Uter- 
ature  (American  translation,  ii,  419) ;  review  of  Marah'a 
transtatioD,  Ciruticm  Kxmtnier,  xviii,  167 :  Hagenhach, 
Hittory  of  Ot  Church  tn  the  liSlh  nad  ISIh  Cmtmrin, 
tnnslaledby  Huist,  voL  ii,  lectures  i-v. 

Hflldman  (prop.  ^1^13,  a  tender  of  oxen;  in  dia- 
tinction  from  HJ'"^,  a  feeder  of  sheep;  but  pncticilly 
the  two  occiqialuxis  were  generally  united).  From  the 
earlieet  limes  the  Hebrew*  were  a  pastoral  people. 
Abraham  and  his  sons  were  maaters  of  herds  and  flocka, 
and  were  regulated  In  their  movements  very  much  hy  ■ 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  their  cattle,  in  which  their 
wealth  almost  entirety  connsted.  In  Egypt  the  Israel- 
ites were  known  as  keepers  of  cattle^  When  they  left 
Egypt,  they,  notwithstanding  the  oppreaaionB  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  took  with  them  "flock*  and 
herds"  (Exod,  xii,  88);  and  lliough  during  their  wan- 
deringB  in  the  wildemeea  their  stock  was  in  all  probaliil'- 
ity  greatly  reduced,  before  they  entered  Canaan  they 
had  so  replenished  it  by  their  conquests  in  the  pastoral 
regions  beyond  Jordan  that  they  look  with  them  a 
gtiodly  number  of  animals  wherewith  to  begin  their  new 
life  in  the  land  that  had  been  promised  them.  Of  that 
land  large  tracts  were  suited  for  pasturage;  certun  of 
the  Iribtn  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral 
oc<^upptions;  *nd  tncea  of  a  nomadic  life  among  other 
tritx*  than  those  seitled  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ar« 
found  evin  aslsie  as  the  time  of  the  monarchy  (coBiparv 
1  Chnu.  iv,  aft-43). 
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Tte  psitond  life  hu  «I«iy>  htd 
ShBBitic  peopica ;  and  amonfc  chem,  u  well  t»  Kmong 
ttka  ■"'-"-  it  hu  olmys  been  held  in  honor.  In  tht 
open  an:l  spacinu  fields  bonLenng  on  the  Jordan  and  in 
llK  lull  eounlTv  of  Palestine  it  i«  a  life  of  coni)iaialive 
tae  aud  of  great  independence  eren  in  Ihe  preaent  day  i 
am  poMaacd  of  liockfl  and  herds  become  quietly  and 
padnaHy  rich  without  any  severe  eitertkiD  or  anxiety; 
lad  but  for  feuds  amonc  themtelvm,  the  oppreadun  uf 
f^icnor^  and  the  predatory  tendency  of  their"  leas  re- 
Electable  neighbors,  their  life  might  flow  on  in  an  el- 
Bat  anbroken  iranquillilr.    The  wealth  vl  abeika  and 


n  the  duties  which  their  pasMral 
hfe  iapne*  apon  them.  It  was  the  nme  in  ancient 
dioca.  Job's  aubatance  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  his 
mslth  in  which  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
al  Ihe  East  (\,  3).  The  Hm  two  kinRi  of  Israel,  Saul 
Bd  Darid.  '         


a  (1   S 
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,  70),     Men 


"to- 


miom.  the  pnnce  of  Israel,  had  a  sheep-Tsrm,  and  per- 
uaUr  oocupjed  hiiaself  with  iu  duties  (i  Sam.  xiii,  W). 
Vmbm,  king  of  Uoab^  was  "a  eheepmaster"  {Ip'i,  2 
KiBKiiii,4).  The  daughtera  of  chiefs  and  weslthy  pm- 
inrtondid  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  tend  the  flocks 
nd  herds  of  their  family  (Gen.  xxix,9  [camp,  xxiv,  1&, 
It]:  Eaod.  ii,  16i  comp.  Homer,  II.  vi,  US;  OJyi.  xii, 
Ull  iiii,l:2l:  rarTo,XJeAsAur.ii,l>.  Theproudat 
title  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  that  of  shepherds  uf  the 
fsopie  (Jec.  xxiii,  4;  Eiek.  xxxiT,2, etc;  comp.  noi/ii- 
nc  Xfiti  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  puuiit,  and  Plato,  De 
Bip.  iv,  I  j,  p.  MO,  D.),  ami  God  btmself  comlescended 
ID  be  addiesMd  aa  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Psa.  btxx,  1), 

ksd  (Pb&  siciii,  I)-  In  later  times  the  title  of  shep- 
herd was  given  to  Ihe  teaclina  aud  leaden  of  the  syna- 
gsgiua,  who  were  called  D'pSnD  (Lightfoot,  /for.  Hri. 
w  Maa.  ir,  S3) ;  but  thia  was  tinknawn  to  the  dmee  be- 
fan  Christ. 

By  the  wealthier  ptoprieton  their  flocka  and  herds 
«in  placed  under  the  charge  of  servants,  who  bore  the 

H  of  njptt  ^»^,  istx  ■»T,  "■SI,  noo,  or 
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B-inpi  These  w 
to  protect  tbenuelTos  and  their  charge  from  robbera  oi 
wild  beasts;  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case  of 
David,  their  furniture  in  this  respect  was  of  the  simplesl 
deacription.  Usually  Ihey  carried  with  them  a  staff 
(^ixp  U3I^J  furnished  with  a  crook,  which  might  be 
uaed  for  catching  an  ammal  by  the  foot ;  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  oxen  caiiiad  with  them  a  sharper  instru- 
ment <Jlrig.Ui,Bl ;  1  Sani.ziii,21).  SeeGoAii.  They 
bad  also  a  wallet  or  small  bag  (Q^p^^,  wqpa)  in  which 
to  carry  provi«ons,  ammunition,  or  any  eanty  portable 
article  (1  Sam.xvii,40,43!  Psa.  xxiii,4i  Micah  vii,  14i 
Matt.  T,  ID:  Luke  ix,  S,  10).  Their  dren  consistcJ 
prindpally  of  a  rlnak  or  mantle  (the  Aunras  of  Ihe 
modem  Arabs)  in  which  they  could  wrap  the  entire 
body  (Jer.  xliil,  1!).  For  food  they  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  the  plainest  fare,  and  often  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  (Amos  vii,  14;  Luke  xv,  15). 
Their  wages  cunsisted  of  a  portion  of  the  produce,  esp&. 
cially  of  the  milk  of  the  tlock  (Gen.  xxx,  82  sq. ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  7).  That  they  cultivated  music  ia  not  unlikely, 
though  it  hardly  follows  from  1  8am.  xvi,  IB,  fur  Da- 
vid's case  may  hare  been  exceptional ;  in  all  countriea 
and  times,  however,  music  has  been  assodated  with  the 
pastoral  life.  When  the  servants  belonging  to  one  mas- 
ter existed  in  any  number,  they  were  placed  under  a 
chief  (nspa  ^Ij,  Geu.  xlvii,6;  dpxiiroi/i^f,  1  PeLv, 
4) ;  and  under  the  monarchy  there  was  a  royal  officer 
who  bore  the  title  of  B''SHn  l^ast,  "chief  of  the  herds- 
men" (1  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  compare  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29,  and 
"  magiater  regii  pecoris,"  livy,  i,  4). 

The  animals  placed  under  the  care  of  these  herdsmen 
were  chiefly  sheep  and  goats;  but  besides  these  there 
were  also  neat  cattle,  asses,  camels,  and  in  later  times 
swine.  It  would  seem  that  the  keeping  of  the  animals 
last  named  was  the  lowest  grade  in  the  pastoral  hfe 
(Luke  XV,  15} ;  and  probably  the  keeping  of  sheep  and 
gnats  was  held  to  be  the  highest,  as  Chat  of  horses  is 
among  the  Araba  in  the  present  day  (Niebuhr,  Arabir, 
i,  2S6).  The  herdsman  led  his  charge  into  t)ie_<^ 
pastuiT-land,  where  they  could  freely  r 
abundant  supply  of  food;  the  neat  cat-'- - 
to  the  richer  p»sture^  such  as  thosi 
the  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  found  sl 
from  the  scantier  herbage  of  the  mote  rocky  and  arid 
parti  of  Palealine,  provided  there  waa  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter.    While  in  the  fields  the  berdsnen  lived  in  tents 


:  of  Bashan,  while 


(rnSf  tie,  Song  of  SoL  i,  S ;  lu.  xxxviii,  IS ;  J«r.  n,  8), 
and  there  were  futda  (nil^^  Numb,  xxxii,  16;  2  Sun. 
Tii,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6),  «nd  ^njirently  in  HHiie  cm«  lent* 
(P'injl,  2  Cbno.  liv.  16)  for  the  catlle.  W«tch-U.w- 
en  wen  il»  erecUd,  wbcncc  Uie  ifaef^erd  oould  itaay 
Uiy  coEDing  danger  to  his  chint" ;  niul  vigilaoce  in  thii 
iWpert  WM  one  of  the  Bhepherd'e  chief  i-irtutB  (Mid  St, 
8;  Nah.iii,  18;  Luke  ii,  8).  If  any  of  the  cittle  wui- 
dereil  he  ww  bound  lo  foUoir  Ihcm,  and  leave  no  meana 
untried  (o  recoTer  tbem  (Eiek.  xxxiv,  IS;  Luke  xv,5) ; 
and  hanh  maM«n  were  apt  to  reiiuire  at  their  aervanta' 
bands  any  km  they  mishl  have  nuetainod,  either  by  the 
wandering  of  the  cattle  or  the  ravage*  of  wild  beaits 
(<;en.![xii,38Ki.>,a  tendency  on  which  a  partial  check 
was  placed  by  the  law,  that  if  it  was  torn  by  beasu,  and 
the  pie«3  could  be  {wuduced,  the  person  in  whuw  charge 
it  was  ■houkl  not  be  required  to  make  restitution  (Exod. 
■xii,  13 :  comp.  Amos  iii,  IS).  To  aauit  them  in  both 
watching  and  defending  the  flocks,  and  in  recovering 
any  that  had  stnyed,  shepherds  had  dc<g«  (Job  xxs,  1), 
at  have  the  modem  Arabs;  not,  however,  "like  th«e 
in  other  lands,  line,  faithful  hllows,  the  niend 


oft* 


T,  ill- 


conditioned  generation,  kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about, 
aodhalf  starved,  with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about 
(hem"  (Thomson,  Lam!  and  Book,  i,  SOI),  a  description 
which  fully  suits  Job's  disparaging  ccHnpariBon.  The 
flocks  and  herda  were  regularly  counted  (Lev.  xxrii,  3! ; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  13),  as  in  ^ypt  (Wilkinson,  ii,  177). 

The  pastores  xo  which  the  herdsmen  conducted  their 
flocks  were  called  Pix^n,  lit  plaett  icilioal,  Ihr  eonatiy, 
tie  daeri  (Job  v,  10 ;  xviii,  17 ;  Prov.  viii,  26 ;  compare 
('&■  Jv  Jpq/ioic,  Mark  i,  45) ;  also  DIK]  (Jer.  xiv,  87 ; 
Amos  i,  S),  IITO  3  (Psa-Uv,  IS;  Jer.' ii,  9,  etc.),  HIS 
(1  Swn.  vu,  sVHdb.  in,  13,  etc.),  ^ani3  (Psa.  Ixv,  is'; 
Isa.xlii,  tl;  Jer.  xxiii,  10;  Joel  ii,  22,  etc).  In  sum- 
mer the  modem  nomades  seek  the  northern  and  more 
hiUy  regions,  in  winter  they  betake  themselves  lo  the 
south  and  lo  the  plajn  country  (Q'Arvieux,  iii,  31&;  v, 
4ft)  I  and  probaUy  the  same  usage  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  leadinj;  out  the  Socks  the  shepherd 
went  before  them,  and  they  followed  him  obedient  to 
his  call;  a  practice  from  which  our  Saviour  draws  a 
(ouching  illustratiiHi  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
him  and  his  people  (John  x,  i).  The  young  and  the 
sickly  of  the  flock  the  shepherd  would  take  in  his  arms 
aod  carry,  and  be  was  careful  to  ad^M  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  ftebler  or 
btirdened  portion  of  his  chsrge,  a  practice  which  again 
Itives  occasion  for  ■  beautiful  illusiratinn  nf  (kid's  care 
forhispenjrie  (Iss.x1,  II;  comp.  Ueu.  xxxiii,  13).  These 
usages  still  prevail  in  Palestine,  and  have  oflen  been 
described  by  ttavellera;  one  of  the  most  graphic  de- 
srciptions  is  that  givHi  by  Me.  Thomson  (Zonf  and 
Boat,  i,  301  sq. ;  compsre  Wilson.  Z^ondf  ofiie  Bibtr,  IL 
8B).  As  the  Jews  advanced  in  commercial  weallh  the 
office  of  shepherd  dimijiished  in  importance  and  dignity. 
AmonR  the  later  Jews  the  ahephenl  of  a  small  flock  was 
precluded  from  bearint;  witness,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
such  fed  their  Hocks  on  the  pastures  of  others,  they  were 
infecl^l  with  dishonesty  (Haimon.  w  IiriHai,  ii,  8). 
See  SiiKFHXRi). 

He'rM,  part  of  the  name  of  two  (daces,  diflerent  in 
the  Hebrew.    See  also  Kib-IIeres;  Tiknath-Hkres. 

1.  Har-ChiIbeb  {0"?n~in.  tHOHOlam  o/"  the  sun; 
Sept.  TV  opoc  fo  wrpamMij j.Vulg.  momi  llnrtt,  guod  in- 
loiirtfafiir  (eitaIrr«M,Le.oftitea;  Auth. Vers,  "mount 
Heres'),  a  city  (in  the  valley,  according  to  the  text, 
but  in  a  part  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  according  to  the  name) 
of  Dan,  near  Aijalon,  of  which  the  Amoritea  retained  pns- 
sesaion  (Judg.  i,  85).  It  was  probably  situated  on  some 
emineiMe  bordering  the  [HTeent  Meij  Ibn-Omeir  on  the 
east,  poanUy  near  the  siu  of  Emmaus  or  Nicopntis. 
™e  may  even  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  iden- 
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tjcal  with  Ht.  Jearim  (q.  d.  Ii^henMah,  L  e.  anit-dry), 
i.  e.  Chesalon  (q.  v.> 

3.  IR  iiA-HiKEB  (Q'^nn  "Vrt,  tUf  o/damoimf 
Sept.  wiiXtc  iaiiiit  r.  r.  A^'pic  i  ^nlg.  dtrilat  sofis,  evi< 
denlly  reading  O^rin  *1i3,'cti;yq/'rjlsiia),a  name'lhal 
occurs  only  in  the  disputed  passage  Iss.  xix,  18,  where 
most  HSS.  and  editions,  as  also  the  venions  ot  Aqttila, 
Theodotioo,  the  Syriac^  and  the  English,  read,  ow  (of 
these  Ave  cities)  lialt  bi  calltd  Tkt  dig  of  datniction,  L 
e.  in  the  idiom  of  Isaiah,  tm  of  tliae  citia  i/iaO  be  dk- 
ttroyedj  a  signification  (from  Q^31,  to  tear  down)  for 
whichIken(Z)usertfiiUcril.l6)cDntends,  The  Jewe 
nf  lUestine,  who  sppnaved  this  reading,  raferred  it  la 
Leantopolis  and  its  temple,  which  they  abhoned,  and 
the  dcatruction  of  which  they  supposed  to  be  here  pre-> 
dieted.  But  instead  of  D'^n,  itm,  the  man  pnbaOile 
reading  ia  C^n,  ckerti,  which  is  read  in  aixtaai  ItSS. 
and  some  editions,  and  is  expressed  by  the  S^it.  (Com- 
pluL),  Symmach  us,  Vulgate,  Haadias,  and  the  margin  nf 
the  English  verson,  and  has  also  the  teatimony  of  the 
Talmudisls  (Mmarholli.tol  110,  A.).  If  Tre  foUow  the 
certain  and  ascertained  usus  bquendi,  this  latter  denote* 
tily  o/lie  sua,  L  e.  HttiopoliM  in  Egypt,  elsewhere  call- 
ed BelA^lumai,  and  (M.  The  Arabic  meaning  of  the 
term  is  to  drjend^  to  /jreHrrc,  and  the  passage  may  be 
rendered,  tme  ikall  he  cattrd  A  dtg  preterved,  i.  e.  one 
of  those  Ave  cities  shall  be  preserved.  (See  Gewnius, 
Comment,  ad  loc)  Whichever  interpretation  may  be 
cboaen,  Ibis  reading  is  to  be  prcfenvd  lo  the  oltMt. 
See  Ir-ha-hkiikb. 

H«'r«lh(Heb.Cfa'rBs*,tfTn,ianict,-  Sept-'Api;), 
one  of  the  Levitea  that  dwelt  in  the  "villages  of  the 
Netophathitee"  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chion.  ix,  15).    B.C.  630. 

HArMiaxoh,  a  leader  in  heresy,  founder  of  a  sect 

Heresy,  in  theology',  is  any  doctrine  containing 
Christian  elements,  but  along  with  them  others  subver- 
sive of  Christian'  truth. 

I.  Origin  and  earlp  Uk  of  the  IKori— The  WWd  h7- 
pim;  (harttii)  originally  meant  simpty  cMaix  (e.  g.  of 
a  set  of  opinions) ;  later,  it  was  applied  to  the  opimimi 
themselves;  last  of  all,  to  the  lect  maintaining  them. 
"  Philosophy  was  in  Greece  the  great  object  which  di- 
vided the  opinions  and  judgments  of  men ;  snd  hencv 
the  term  heresy,  being  oKist  frequently  apphed  to  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  partictdar  dogma,  came  by  an 
easy  transition  to  signify  the  sect  or  school  in  which 
that  dogma  was  maintained ;"  e.  g.  the  heresy  of  the  Sb^ 
ica,  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans.  Josephus  also 
qieaks  of  the  three  Arrttitt  (aipioitc,  srcfs,  AnI.  xii,  5,9 
—  ^ooofiai,  xviii,  I,  Z]  of  Ihe  Pharisees,  Sadduoeea, 
and  Eaeenes.  In  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Ihe  word  denotes  a  sect  or  partv,  whether  good  or 
bad  (Acts  V,  17;  xv,  5;  xxiv,  5;  xxvi,  5;  xxviii.  X!). 
In  Acts  xxvi,  4, 5,  SU  Paul,  in  defending  himself  before 
king  Agrippa,  uses  the  same  term,  when  it  was  mani- 
festly his  dengn  to  exalt  the  party  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed, and  lo  give  their  system  the  preference  over  ev- 
ery other  system  of  Judaism,  both  with  regard  to  aound- 
nesB  of  doctrine  and  purity  of  morals.  In  the  Epistles 
the  word  occurs  in  a  somewhat  difl'erent  sense.  Paul, 
in  Gal  V,  20,  puts  oipiaiic,  hmtiei,  in  the  list  of  crime* 
with uncleanness,sedition9(fi](Daraaiai), etc  In  1  Cor. 
xi,  19  (there  must  also  lie  hereatet  among  you),  he  usea 
it  apparently  In  denote  schisms  or  divisions  in  the 
Church.  In  Tit.  iii,  10  he  comes  nesr  to  the  later  sense; 
the  "  heretical  person"  appears  lo  be  one  given  over  to 
a  self-chosen  and  divergent  form  of  belief  and  practice. 
•lohn  Wesley  says :  ■■  Heresy  is  not  in  all  the  BiUe  taken 
for  'an  error  in  fundamentals'  or  in  any  thing  else,  Dor 
schism  for  any  separation  made  from  the  outwant  com- 
munion of  others.  Both  heresy  and  schism,  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  words,  are  sins  Ihat  the  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of  ( ITorjb,  N.  \.  cdib  vu,  W6).     lo  the  evly 


piM  ijiiiiliilii  CboKb,  if  "  K  mui  idmitud  a  put,  or 
nn  Che  wholi  ol  ChriMiinit)',  uid  addRl  to  it  hxik- 
aiag  of  bia  aim,  or  ir  he  njectnl  the  whole  of  it,  he 
¥B  «|ii>ll]'  dengnMed  u  a  heittic;  Thus,  by  degrees, 
it  tame  In  be  lestricled  in  thou  who  pinfcaied  Chru- 
■BJtj-,  bat  pfofened  it  erroaeoiuly  j  uid  in  later  titnes, 
lit  dnctriiM  of  the  Trioity,  u  dctlned  by  the  Coondl 
^HMtrfifknattthe  only  t«t  which  decided  the  or- 
iluioxy  IX  tbe  betOT  of  aChriHiui.  Diflereiicci  upon 
■ien  poian  woe  then  deecribed  b;  the  milder  tenn  of 
rckirm ;  aoi  the  dtBtinction  aceizB  to  hare  been  made, 
ih^  onitjr  of  laitb  miKbt  be  Buuntained,  thoagb  Khisra 
eutfd :  bol  if  the  oni^  of  faith  wai  violated,  the  vio- 
laut  of  it  waa  a  heretic"  In  peneni,  in  the  eari; 
am>±,  ail  wbo  did  Dot  bold  what  was  called  the  Cath- 
•Uf  faith  (the  ortiuxbix)  were  cilkd  Afrrfin.  AC  ■  very 
eolf  pariod  the  mtioii  of  w'dful  and  immonl  pervenity 
begin  to  be  attached  to  hemy,  and  thua  we  may  account 
far  the  aware  and  violent  language  used  against  here- 
liaL  "Charge*,  indeed,  oi  tiuinuatitHU  of  the  groeaeet 
iapaiitiea  an  lonietinHa  thrown  out  by  the  orthodox  ' 
wriua  atcaiut  the  eariy  heretics ;  but  we  are  bonnd  In 
rncivi  ifaem  with  gnat  caution,  becaoae  the  answer* 
wkkh  laaj  have  been  given  (o  them  are  lost,  and  be- 
caoae tlier  are  not  genenll]-  juatiSed  by  any  authentic 
manb  whidi  we  poaean  reapeccing  the  lives  of  those 
hsiiini  Tbe  truth  appeaia  to  be  this,  that  some  fla- 
patt  imfnoQlitia  were  notorioualy  perpetrated  by  some 
•f  tke  wiUeat  among  their  sects,  and  that  these  have 


fca,tkal  the  ^nstolical  btheil,  fidlowing  the  foDlBtepe 
•fthe  apDMlea  themselves,  regarded  with  gnat  Jeaknsy 
the  binh  aad  growth  or  erroneous  opinions ;  and  next, 
thM  they  did  not  autboriie,  either  by  instmclion  or  ex- 
■■pde,  any  aevaity  on  the  perwrmt  of  those  in  emoT, 
Thsy  opinisad  it  by  their  naaoniog  and  their  eloquence, 
sad  [hey  aroided  it*  eoaUgioo  by  maoving  trem  their 
TM— lasiaa  (hose  who  parsiated  in  it;  but  tbey  were 
rin  nindfol  tltat  within  these  limits  was  confloed  tbe 
pair  which  the  Chorch  received  tram  the  apostlea  who 
hrntted  it  over  the  ^>iritnal  disobedience  of  ila  mem- 
hoT  iWaddingloo.  //triors  o/lAe  Cliun*,  eh.  v,  p.  M). 

U.  Kela/iom  o/ Utrtf  lo  tlit  Ckarck  and  to  DoctriHt. 

'"  a,  like  Bin,  all  spring  from  tbe  natoiat  man ; 


Then  as*  nUgMua  cmn,  indeed,  to  any  extant  out  of 
Qriwiaaity,  bat  na  hemiea  in  the  theidogical  senae. 
Tbae  ^mra  beoonie  hereoes  only  when  they  come  into 
eHiact,  at  laast  outwardly,  with  revealed  truth  and  with 
th*  bfe  af  tbe  Church.    Tbey  oonast  essentially  in  the 

i^  ar  Ntheniam  against  the  new  creation  nf  the  Goe- 
pl  Hoeqi  a  tbe  dixortian  or  caiicaluie  of  the  orig- 
inal Cfanlian  truth.  But  as  God  in  his  wonderthl  wis- 
taa  eu  bring  good  oat  of  all  evil,  and  has  more  than 
wiMpewaaleJ  for  tbe  loss  of  Ibe  Snt  Adam  by  the  resnr- 
leaisB  of  the  seccmd,  so  must  all  ber«eiee  in  the  «id 
mtj  — — ■*— "  tfaeniselvea,  and  serve  the  more  fully  to 
iMhlisfc  the  truth.      The  Mew-Testament  Scriptures 

Mastaaet  id  the  distortians  and  corruption*  to  which 
Ik*  OvBtiaa  idiginn  was  exposed  from  the  first.  Nay, 
wt  nay  Hy  that  every  dogma  of  tbe  Chnreh,  every  doc- 
nias  fxcd  by  her  symbols,  is  a  victory  over  a  corre- 


■  an  object  of  knowkdge.  They  are  the 
.for  tbe  Church  lode- 
n  of  tmtfa.  and  to  set  then)  forth  in  com- 
ic tern'  (SchaO;  ApaMalic  CAamt,  1 166). 


ntrttg  and  8dkitmr~"  Near  aldti  to  berely  is  the  idea 
of  sdIuss  or  Church  dividon,  which,  however,  primarily 
means  a  separation  from  the  government  and  disdplioe 
of  Che  Church,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  depart- 
ure from  her  orthodoxy.  .  .  Thus  the  Elnonitea,  tinos- 
Cics,  and  Aiians  were  heretics ;  tbe  Montanisia,  Nova- 
tians,  and  Dunatists,  schismatics.  By  ibe  standard  of 
Ibe  Hnmaa  Church,  the  Greek  Church  is  only  acbismat- 
ic,  the  Protestant  both  heretical  and  schisnatic.  Of 
course,  in  different  branches  of  the  Church  .  .  there  are 
diflerent  views  of  her«y  and  truth,  heterodoxy  and  or- 
thodoxy, and  likewise  of  schism  and  sect"  (SchalF,  ApoH. 
Cliiircliji  IGfi}.  "  Heresy, as  distiDguished  lioro  schism, 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  opinions  and  practices  con- 
trary to  the  articles  and  practices  of  any  particular 
church,  whereas  schism  is  secession  ftom  that  church, 
tbe  renouncing  allegiance  to  its  government,  or  forming 
parties  wilbin  it;  for  sorely  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  and  else- 

openly  renounce  allegiance.  Neither  schism  nor  her- 
esy, then,  is  properly  an  olfeoce  against  the  Church  uni- 
vHraal,  but  against  some  particular  Church,  and  by  its 
owu  memben.  On  the  same  principle,  no  Church  can  be 
pn^tly  called  cither  heretic  or  schismatic;  forcburch- 
fs,  being  iadependent  establishments,  mav  indeed  con- 
sult each  other,  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  gnilt  of 
that  Church  which  is  in  error  is  Deiiber  schism  nor  her> 
esy,  but  corrupt  faith  or  tngoled  n. 
ingly,  OUT  Reformers,  whilst  they  cl 
ish  Chnieh  as  one  that  has  rrrtd,  have  very  properiy 
avoided  the  misapplication  of  the  tenns  '  schismatic' 
and  'heretic'  to  it.  Nevertheless,  if  a  Church  has  been 
formed  by  tbe  secession  of  members  (him  another  Church, 
on  disagreement  of  prindplea,  each  seceder  is  both  a 
schismatic  and  a  heretic  because  of  bis  farmer  connec- 
tion; but  the  crime  does  not  attach  to  the  Church  so 
formed,  and  accordingly  is  not  enlaikd  on  succeeding 
memben  who  naturally  firing  up  in  iL  If  the  schism 
waa  founded  in  error,  tbe  guilt  of  error  would  always 
attach  to  it  and  its  members,  but  not  that  of  schism  or 
heresy.  He  who  is  convinced  ibat  his  Church  is  essen- 
tially in  error  is  bound  to  secede ;  but,  like  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  justify  the  subject  of 
any  realm  in  renouncing  his  country  and  withdrawing 
bis  alkgiance,  tbe  plea  should  be  long,  and  seriously,  and 
consdenliously  weighed  i  but  with  respect  to  distinct 
churches,  as  they  can  form  alliances,  so  they  can  secede 
from  Ibis  alliance  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime. 
So  far  from  [be  separtlion  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  churches  having  anything  of  the  character 
of  schism  or  heresy  in  it,  the  Church  of  England  (sup- 
posing the  Church  of  Rome  not  to  have  Deeded  any  re- 
form) would  have  been  justified  in  renouncjng  its  asso- 
ciation with  it  simply  on  the  ground  of  expedieccy" 
(Hinds,  Earif  Ckriitim  Chireli). 

HI.  Lilt  of  tht  principal  Earlg  ffrrttiei^-The  fol- 
lowing  list  includes  the  chief  betraies  of  tbe  first  six 
centuries;  each  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  in 
this  Cyclopedia:  Cnfary  /.  Naiarenee,  who  advocated 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  taw  by  the  woiihippers 
of  Christ.  Simonians,  followers  of  Simon  Msgus,  who 
prided  tbemaelves  in  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  iDBiatuned  that  tbe  world  was  created  by  angels, 
denied  the  leearrecrion,  etc  Nicolaitattes,  followera  of 
Nicolaos  of  Antioch.  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  fbllow- 
ers  of  Cerinlhua  and  Ebion,who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  adopted  the  principles  ofGnoeticism.  Many 
of  them  wen  Hillenariana.  Cntary  If.  Elceeaitea,  the 
followers  of  Elxai  or  Elocsai.wbn  only  partially  admit- 
ted the  Christian  religiun,  and  whose  tenets  were  most- 
ly of  philosophic  origin.  GdosHcs,  so  called  from  Ihrir 
prelenocs  to  yvBWic,  superior  knowledge ;  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  all  beietJca,  (1.)  Among 
Syrian  Gnostics  were  the  followers  of  Sataminus,  who 
adopted  the  i»tion  of  two  principles  reigning  over  the 
world,  assumed  the  e%-il  nature  of  matter,  denied  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  human  body,  etc    Bardesanians :  their 
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ptUdploi  lunmUftd  thcM  of 
■Ud  Eucntiut,  who  bouted  of  in  utniKdIiiiiy  ccmd- 
ApoUctid,  who,  in 
1  dT  the  TMUnuO.  rcDoonced 
pTopeTty,  eic^  utd  UKrted  tiM,  any  who  lived  in  the 
marriae^  Wats  were  iacapable  at  ■alratiDn.  (I.)  Gooa- 
tics  of  .itia  minor.  CerdonUiu,  who  held  two  conlia- 
ry  principle*,  denied  the  reeuirection,  deapiaed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Teatament,  and  rejected  the  Uoapelai 
UaidonJIeBi  who  reaembled  the  Cefdosians,  and  in  ad- 
dilioa  admiUed  two  Goda,  asserted  that  the  Saviour'a 
body  waa  a  phantasm,  etc  The  rollowen  ofLuciao  and 
Apelles  may  be  rlataril  among  the  Hardonila.  (3.) 
Among  liggplioii  Gnoslia  were  the  Baailldiaiu,  fultow- 
en  of  Baiilidaa,  who  espoused  the  hendes  of  Simon  )!■- 
gui,  and  admiUed  the  fuDdamenlal  point  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  hypothoies  then  prevalent  may  be  aaid  to 
hinge,  namely,  thai  Che  world  had  been  ereatad,  not  by 
the  immediate  operation  or  the  divine  being,  but  by  the 
agency  of  eona.  Carpocratiana,  Antitactn,  Adamilea, 
Prodicians,  the  fDlloweiB  of  Secaadus,  Ptolemy,  Marcue, 
ColobaiBua,audI!erac)eon.  (4.) />{/nwr  aecU  ofGnoa- 
ticB—Sethtana,  Cainilea,  Ophites. 

Heresies  t>0C  of  Oriental  origin 
principal  leader  was  Praxeaa ;  Helchiiedechi 
Theodotua  and  ArlemoD ;  Hermogenians,  Montanisw, 
Chiliaats  or  Hillenaiiana.  CaUurj,  III.  The  Maniebte- 
aiw,  the  Hieradt«a,  the  Patripaaaiana,  under  Nol-taa  and 
Sabelliua ;  hemy  of  Beryllua ;  PauliaoisJa,  under  Paul 
of  Samosata ,  Movadann,  under  Noratus  and  Movatian ; 
the  Honarchici,  the  Aralnci,  the  Aquariaoa,  the  Origen- 
iata.  Ct^MTy  IV.  The  Ariana,  CoUuthiana,  Hacedorri- 
ana,  AgnoeiK.  ApoUinaiians,  CoUvridians,  Selenciana, 
Anthmpominpbilea,  Jovinianiala,  Meaaaliana,  Timothe 
ana,  Priaelllianists,  Photiniana,  Donstiats,  Heaaalians, 
Bonoaiaoa.  Catary  V.  The  Pela^anL  Nestorians,  Eu- 
tychiana,  Tbeopaacidtng.  Cattary  VI.  The  Aphtharti>- 
doceto,  tieveriiuii,  Ciimipiicolai,  Monolhelitea, 

IV.  Puiatkant  of  Hirag.^Soon  after  the  triumph 
of  Chriatianity  over  paganism,  and  ita  rfllablisbment  by 
the  State,  the  laws  became  very  aevere  agwost  heretics. 
Those  of  the  Slair,  made  by  the  Chriatian  emperoia 
from  th^  time  of  Constandne,  are  compiiaed  under  aae 
title,  ik  Ilarttidi,  ui  the  Theodoeian  code.  (See  be- 
low.) The  principal  are  the  note  of  infamy  affixed  to 
all  heretics  in  common;  commnoe  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  them;  privationof  all  offices  of  dignity  and  ptoHti 
dlsiiualiflcation  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  or 
to  rweive  property  i  pecuniary  mulcta;  pmiciipcion  and 
banishment;  corporal  punishment,  such  as  scourging. 
Heretics  wore  forbidden  lo  hold  public  disputations;  to 
propagate  their  opinions;  their  children  coidd  not  in- 
herit patrimony,  unless  they  returned  to  the  Church, 
etc.  The  laws  of  the  Church  consisted  in  pronouncing 
formal  anathtma,  or  excommunication,  a^inst  them ; 
forbidding  them  to  enter  the  church,  ao  much  as  to  hear 
sermons  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  <this  was  but 
partially  observed) ;  the  prohibition  of  all  persons,  un- 
der paui  of  excommunicBtian,  to  join  with  them  in  any 
religious  exercises;  Uie  enjcaning  that  none  should  eat 
or  converse  familiarly  with  them,  or  contnct  affinity 
with  them;  their  names  were  to  he  struck  out  of  the 
diptychi ;  and  their  totimony  was  not  to  be  rcceivni  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  (Bingham,  Orig.  Haki.  vol  ii). 
AuguMine'a  view  of  heresy  is  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  IM  Ciril.  Dri,  xviii,  51,  he  saya; 
"Qui  ergo  m  ecdesa  morbidum  aliquid  pravumque  sa- 
piunt,  »i  eorrepH,  ut  sanum  rectumijus  aapiaiit,  rtrit- 
(uaf  amtiinuidler,  suaque  poitifera  el  mordfera  dogmata 
ememiare  nolunt,  aed  dr/aaiirr.  perailuBt,  karaidjinnl, 
et  furas  exeuntcsiatmftir  im  extrcrnlibiu  ianacu."  The 
earlier  fathen  of  the  Church  had  atesdily  retlised  using 
force  in  opposing  heresy  (Uilarioa,  PiclaB.  ad  Coiubml. 
i,  'i  and  7;  amtr.  Auzml.  lib.  init.;  Athanaaiua,  Hut. 
A  rioK.  g  S3),  and  at  must  permitted  the  aecular  powers 
lo  interfsre  to  prevent  the  oigauiiation  of  heretical  com- 


munities (ChrysoM.  HtmO.  29,  46,  m  Uattk.),  and  mwwi 
this  was  often  ccnsureil  (see  iSucraleB,  HiM.  Kcria.  vi.  It), 
when  it  is  aaid  that  the  misfortunes  which  betel  Chry- 
aoetom  were  hy  many  considered  aa  a  puniahment  for 
his  having  caused  churcbea  belonging  t.t  the  (JuaJtn* 
dedmani  and  Noratians  of  Asia  to  be  taken  away  tram 
them  and  closed).  Augustine,  on  the  cootrarv  {S^rae- 
(a(,  ii,  t  5 ;  ep.  98,  ad  Viicnlium,  J  17 ;  ep.  ISfi,  arf  Bo- 
tn/uc  §  21 ;  Opoi.  imperf.  3,  2\  basing  himself  on  the ' 
paaeage  Luke  xiv,  23  (cojri'c  Wrurr,  etc),  completely 
revened  hia  former  opinion  that  heretice  and  ichismau 
ics  were  not  to  be  brought  hack  by  the  aid  of  secular 
power,  and  stated  ex|iliciUy,  as  a  fui-damental  piinci> 
pie,  that  "damnala  karau  ab  ^pucopii  aoH  adiue  <z- 
aminiada,  aed  coertmda  eat  poteataiSma  Ckriatiama.** 
He  only  rejects  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  yet 
more  on  account  of  the  general  oppontion  of  the  ancjent 
Church  to  tbia  mode  of  punishment  than  from  leniency 
tuwarda  hemy,  It  ia,  conaequeiitly,  not  atrange  if  even 
this  protest  against  the  execuli«i  of  heretics  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  disregarded,  and  the  puniahment  even 
approved  (see  Leo  U.()i,  lb,  ad  TurribiMim;  Iliemnymin^ 
rp.  87,  ad  Bipar.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  And  the 
Church,  on  the  one  hand,  coudemning  ca|HtaI 


It  by  iL 


nUw,a 


manding  the  application  of  this  punishment  to  heretici 
from  the  aecular  law.  Julian  the  Apostate  bad  long  be- 
fore reproached  the  Chriatiana  of  his  lime  for  persecuting 
heiotics  by  force  {tp.  h%  and  ap.  OjtUL  c.  Jaliamtm  F/). 
As  to  the  principles  which  guided  tho  conduct  of  the 
aecular  powers  towards  heretics,  we  find  that  it  waver«d 
long  between  an  entire  liberty  in  establishing  accla,  aub- 
milting  them  to  mere  police  r^ulaliima,  reetricting 
them  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  system  of  wotahip, 
depriving  them  of  aome  political  rights  and  privileges, 
(bnnally  prohiU  ting  them,  and  finally  punishing  them  aa 
criminala.  Through  all  theae  variatiooa  the  fundament 
al  principle  was  adhered  to  that  the  secnlar  power  pos- 
sesses in  general  the  right  to  puniah,  t«pre«,  or  extir- 
pale  heresy.  Hesiiatiou  ia  shown  only  in  the  mode  of 
applying  this  principle,  not  in  the  principle  itself.  Uon- 
over,  the  exercise  of  thia  right  was  in  no  way  subject  ta 
the  decision  of  the  Church,  and  the  secular  power  could 
by  itself  decide  whether  and  how  far  a  certain  heresy 
should  be  lolerBted — a  rif^t  which  the  stales  retwned 
without  opposition  undl  the  Middle  Ages.  The  numer- 
ous laws  contained  in  the  Codex  Tlaeedoaiarataf  xvi,  tit, 
V,  Ih  Ilarelirit,  to  wbidi  we  may  add  xvi,  tlL  i,  3^  3, 
are  the  principal  sources  for  the  history  of  the  laws  con- 
cemiDg  secta  in  antiquity.  Miatoiy  ahowi  us  that  ia 
the  use  of  compulsion  and  puuishments  against  herrlit* 
the  secular  power  anticipal«d  the  wishes  of  lbs  Chnidi, 
doing  more  than  the  latter  waa  at  first  diaposed  to  ap- 
prove. Julian  the  Apostate  granted  full  freedom  to  hw- 
elics  mth  a  view  lo  injure  the  Church.  Augostine  first 
suGOoeded,  in  the  5th  craituiv,  in  establishing  an  agree- 
ment  between  Church  and  Slate  on  thia  queaticn,  yti 
without  contesting  the  right  of  the  State  to  uae  its  in- 
depettdenl  authority.  Thia  is  proved  byJu*tuuan'a/»> 
atitalet  (compare  cod,  i.  til.  5),  which  interfeie  dinctlj 
with  the  private  righCa  of  heretics;  andinoweofmixMl 
marriages,  they  order,  regardless  of  the  pt^ria  poleMaa, 
that  the  children  shall  be  brought  iqi  in  the  oitbodox 
laith  (cod.  i,  tit.  6 ;  i,  18). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  notion  of  heresy  and  of  ita 
relationa  to  the  IHiurcb  and  the  State  acquired  a  further 
development.  At  one  lime,  in  view  of  the  authority  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  bilh  and  of  the  doctrine  of  jdJas 
impiicira  tt  expUdla,  the  notion  of  heresy  was  so  modt- 
ded  that  the  act  of  dlaobedience  to  the  ]npe  in  refuaiog 
to  aorept  or  reject  sume  distinction  according  lo  hia 
command,  waa  conudered  almost  as  its  worst  and  lacst 
important  feature.  The  Scholaatica  treated  the  doctrine 
concerning  hereay  acientiflnilly.  Finally  the  Church 
came  to  deny  lo  ihe  State  the  right  to  tolerate  019  her- 
esy it  had  condemned.  It  even  compelled  the  secular 
powers  to  repress  and  extirpate  tmttx  aoocading  lo  iti 
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■fle  OE  reuHtancer  uid  by 
uf  •ecukr  pHniihnioit*, 
h  ■■  the  Mquntimiion  i>f  pCDpeny,  and  ihe  deprivi- 
lim  «f  all  atii  awl  pditiul  rigbli,  u  wu  espcnally 
^oe  b]r  InDoceiU,  IlL  Nevuthela*,  the  Church  am- 
tuiBHl  in  Um  pcmcticp,  irhcnevec  it  banded  orei'  cihi- 
deawed  bcrclica  to  the  Kcular  powers  fur  puniihmcnt, 


wbkii  night  oidangtr  Ibdi  liva ;  but  thi*  vrai  a  men  | 

fi iljTj    and  n  fir  firm  being  made  in  eartieM  that 

the  UmTch  iutif  nuule  Ibe  aikiwaUanna  of  luch  pun- 
iihawnr  am  of  iu  dntfmaa.  Thua  Leo  X,  in  hi>  bull 
a)[aiiiit  Luther,  in  liiti,  omdfDiiu,  amonti  olhei  piopcK 
■IMU^  that  which  aaym  that //ffrfric(ucvBiA«rm  ettrvit- 
rm  (nimlalfm  SpiHnu  (art.  3B),  anii  mxnninended  Ihe 
we  mitacb  iHuu^inent  himKlT.  About  the  aame  time, 
a  apeoal  torn  of  prucecdingi  wan  adopted  againM  her- 
etic^ aod  tbeii  pCTMCUtinn  wu  rendered  regular  and 
wftUBMUe  by  the  «atabliihnient  of  tlie  InquMiah  (q. 
*J.     Thaa,in  coom  of  time,!  number  ufMCular  penal- 


retica  by  Ibe  Church  itielf  without  funher 
The  Church,  whenever  any  individual  bui- 
pecud  of  here^  ncanud,  nr  made  his  peace  wttb  the 
Chnicb,  declared  him  (in  full  coun,  afkr  a  public  abju- 
nUofi}  nieaaed  tdtber  partially  or  fully  from  the  eccle- 
■•—'"-'  and  secular  puiiisbment  he  had  ipio/acio  in- 
cviad.  Tbi*  implied  ibe  right  of  Mill  inflicting  theae 
paDkhmails  after  the  reconciliaiion  (which  wai  espe- 
cially Ane  in  Ihe  csaea  of  aoiueslntiaii  of  property, 
drpriraiiuo  of  dviloiecdeaiaslical  offices,  and  degrada- 
tiam,  while  a  Ktum  to  bereey  after  recantation  was  to 
be  pmialMd  b;  death).  See  the  provisions  of  Ihe  Can- 
oo  t^w  as  bimd  in  X.  it  tutrrlic.  v,  liu  7 ;  c  49 ;  X.de 
anriM.  orDsoun.  v,  89  -,  til.  de  Uar.  in  W,  v,i:  Dt 
iitrH,  in  CketaaA.  \;3\  De  karri,  in  Exlravag.  comm. 
r,  3 ;  and  coBip.  the  /.*fr  trptinMt,  v,  8,  4.  and  the  laws 
agaiiM  tioTties  of  the  empemr  Frederick  IT,  which  are 
fiMiH  1 M  d  with  the  ecclnnuucal  laws  (in  1'erli,  i/onum, 
ii.  H4.  S87,  a<8, 337,  S28) ;  and  Ihe  regulations  concem- 
IDK  mixed  marriagn  and  the  marriage  of  herelict.  All 
than  an  yet  ooniideml  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
■a  having  the  /orn  of  tan.  tlmugb,  under  present  cir- 
miawaiii  n,  chey  are  not  enforced  (comp.  Benedict  XIT, 
Itttrmod.  Mxr.vi.S;  ix,14,S:  xiii,  24,  31). 

F.vn  in  the  IBih  century  Muralori  defended  the  as- 
senkia  that  the  secular  power  is  bound  to  enforce  Ibe 
mat  were  secular  poiallica  against  heretics  (Dt  ingr- 
laarast  mairralioiit  in  rtUgioiin  nrgalio,  ii,  7  «q.).  In 
the  beginninft  of  the  I9tb  century,  pending  the  nego- 
<i«ti'n>T  lot  the  amming  of  Napoleon  I,  pope  Pius  VII 
detlaied  that  be  coold  not  aet  foot  in  a  cimntry  in  which 
fd  tir/rtrdom  afronhip  n/lkt  diffrrtnl 

_l  Tienna, "  The  Cbuich  has  not  only  sought  lo  pre- 
vent hoetics  from  using  the  propeitiea  of  Ihe  Church, 
baa  hu  also  established,  •■  the  punishment  for  the  sin 
afberaT',  the  nqueatration  of  private  property,  in  c.  10, 
A'.dLiain<.(r,7).of  principaliti(a,at>d  of  feudal  tenures, 
iBcl6,eod.;  the  Utter  law  conloina  the  canonical  rule 
that  the  subjects  of  a  heretical  prince  sie  fiee  fmm  all 
mtt»  of  fealty  as  well  as  ftom  all  fidelity  and  obedience 
M  hiB :  and  there  is  none  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
lectees  of  deposition  issued  by  popes  and 
.  obstinately  heretical  [oinces.  Tet  we 
iw  in  times  of  such  tnisfKtnm  and  bu- 
a  Ibe  tbe  bride  of  Christ  that  tie  CkarcA  it  wX 
iml^  umaUt  lo  tv/bm  l^ttr,  il*  kolirit  manmi,  againit 
Ok  MtBiau  wimm  o/lie/aM,  with  the  flrmnees  with 
wbfeb  they  abooU  be,  but  it  even  cannot  prorlaira  them 
nil  alj  viUMint  danger.  Yet,  if  it  cannot  exert  ila  riabl 
q  defainng  boHia  oftbeirestalt*,  it  mar,"  etc.  With 
thaa  may  bt  compand  the  pomissuin  Ranted  in  an- 
-  ■       '         n  1724  (Bnltar,  Propagamibr,  ii,  M.  66),  to 
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of  the  properties  they  had  Inst  hy  their  apostasy  i  tba 
satisfaction  manifested  by  tbe  Church  on  the  espuMon 
of  the  l^i>testanu  from  8ateburg  (BuiL  Propag.  ii,  246) ; 
at>d  many  things  happening  every  day  in  strictly  BiK 
msn  Cstholic  countries,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ronum 
See.  Quite  recently,  Vbilipju,  in  bis  Ccmm  Leae,  hon- 
estly acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  old  laws  against 
heretics,  and  ssserted  Ibeir  correctness.  Even  now,  in 
where  tbe  secular  power  has  not  put  an 
:he  bithops  promise,  in  taking  Ihe  oath  of 
the  pope,  hanHcot,  idnmatiroi,  rt  rtbiUn 
tidtm  Domino  nosfro  ttl  nmtuoribiiM  pradiclit pro  pom 
pennpiar  ft  in^mgaobo.  Tet  Ihe  Koman  See  has  re- 
nounced, since  Sept.  17, 1824,  the  use  of  the  expieisioii 
of  "  Protestant  heretics"  in  its  olBcisl  acts ;  and  it  haa 
admitted  thai,  nnilpi  the  pressure  of  existing  dr- 

the  civil  powers  may  be  forgiven  Sot  lolcT- 

aiug  neieucB  in  their  stales !  Still,  ss  soon  at  etifva^ 
itancri  tcill  pennii,  ibe  Komon  See  is  prepared  lo  apply 
again  the  old  laws,  which  are  merely  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  some  countries,  but  in  nowise  repealed. 

Govemmenla,  however,  natunllj  take  a  diBerent  view 
of  tht«e  laws.  The  secukr  power,  even  while  it  freed 
itself  from  ila  absolute  subjection  to  tbe  Church,  still 
continued  to  persecute  in  various  ways  tbe  Protestants 
whom  tbe  Church  denooneed  as  hereliiK  We  even  sea 
them  de(iTived  tmder  Louis  XIV  of  Ihe  right  of  emigni- 
tion !  while,  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their 
msrriage,  tbe  civil  authorities  showed  themselves  even 
more  sei'ere  than  the  Church.  But,  becoming  wiser  by 
experience,  snd  tsugbt  by  Ihe  genersl  reaction  vtbicb 
its  messures  provoked  in  Ihe  IBth  century,  the  Slate 
has  confined  itself  lo  interfering  with  heresy  so  fsr  only 
as  is  necessary  lo  promote  public  order  and  the  material 
good  of  the  State ;  Ihus  claiming  only  Ihe  right  to  re- 
press or  expel  those  whose  principles  sre  opposed  lo  tbe 
existence  of  government,  or  might  cresie  disorder.  This 
right,  of  course,  hss  been  diOerently  undcniood  in  dif- 
ferent Cfluntiies  according  la  local  circumstances,  and 
has  even  become  a  pntence  for  peisecutions  against  de- 
nominations which  a  milder  construction  of  it  would 
not  have  deprived  of  the  lolerslion  of  Ibe  Slate,  as  in 
the  persecution  of  dissidents  in  Sweden,  etc 

Let  us  now  compare  Ibis  practice  of  Ihe  Romith 
Church  and  of  Roman  Catholic  states  with  Ihe  dogmat- 
ic theory  of  Ihe  Middle  Ages,  Thomas  Aqutnss  treats 
heresy  as  the  oppnsiie  of  fsiih,  connecting  il  with  ■•)(- 
dttiloM  iR  eommtmi  and  opcKaiia  a  _fidt.  He  treats 
icAurn,  again,  as  opposed  to  charitai.  He  dclineB  heresy 
as  iofidfUlafii  iptciti  ptriinttii  ad  »i,  qvijidrm  CkritH 
projitenlur,  ted  tpii  dogmola  nrrui*pmil  (1.  t,  qu.  ii,  art, 
i),yet  (ort-ii)  he  remarks  at  Ihe  same  lime  Ihat  some 
holy  fathers  themselves  erred  in  the  early  limes  of  the 
Church  on  many  points  of  faith.  In  art.  lii  he  comes  lo 
the  question  whether  herelie*  are  to  be  tolerated.  He 
asserts  that  they  bLio  have  their  use  in  the  Church,  as 
serving  lo  prove  its  futh,  snd  inducing  it  diligently  lo 
search  the  Scriptures,  yet  their  usefulness  in  these  re- 
spects is  involuntary.  Considered  for  themselves  only, 
heretics  "  arc  not  only  deserving  of  being  out  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church,  but  also  with  Ihe  wortd, 
by  being  put  to  death.  But  Ihe  Church  must,  in  her 
mercy,  HrsI  use  idl  means  of  converting  heretics,  and 
only  when  it  despairs  of  bringing  them  back  musi  cut 
than  off  by  excommimication,  and  then  deliver  them 
up  to  secular  justice,  which  frees  the  world  of  them  by 
condemnation  to  death."  He  only  admits  of  loleratien 
towards  heretics  when  peisecniion  againal  them  would 
be  likely  to  injure  tlie  fsithful.  In  this  csK  he  advises 
sparing  the  lores  for  the  sake  of  the  wheaL  He  further 
maintains  that  such  heretics  ss  repent  msy,  on  tlieir 
first  offense,  be  entirely  pardoned,  snd  all  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  punishment  remitted,  but  asserts  that  those 
who  relapse^  though  they  may  be  reconciled  with  ihe 
Church,  must  not  be  released  fhnn  tlie  sentence  of  death 
incurred,  lest  the  bad  example  of  Ihdr  inconstancy  might 
prove  injurious  to  others. 
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Tb«  ReTormatioti  protested  ■gainit 
Luther,  fram  Iho  Aral,  denounced  til  attemplH  to  over- 
eame  heresy  by  sword  and  flie  uuit«kd  of  the  Word  of 
Ciod,  Slid  held  tb«t  the  civil  power  should  leave  hei^ 
etics  to  be  deslt  with  by  the  Church.  On  this  ground 
be  oppoud  Culstadt.  Yet  it  was  a  faodanient^  prin- 
dple  with  all  the  KefornHii,  that  gDvenunenta  in  boiuid 
to  prevent  blasphemy,  to  eee  that  the  people  teeeive 
ffom  the  Church  built  on  the  Word  of  Ood  the  pure 
teaching  cf  that  wnd,  and  to  prevent  all  attonpta  at 
creating  sects.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measured  in  the  place  of  the  runner  penalties  of  confis- 
cation, bodily  puniiluDent,  and  death.  These  preventive 
nmsures  condned  the  hereay  to  the  individual,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  banishment^  when  no  other  means  would 
avaiL  Luther  admitted  the  use  oC  secular  punishment 
agsiiut  heretics  only  in  exoeptional-csses,  and  then  not 
on  account  of  the  heresy,  but  of  the  mulling  disonlen. 
Even  then  be  cooiidered  baniahment  aufflcieni,  except 
when  indtations  to  revolution,  el&,  required  more  se- 
vere punishment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Anabaptists; 
jet  he  ollen  deciared  against  the  application  of  canital 
poiushmcnt  to  such  heretics.  Zwingle  took  nesriy  the 
lame  stand  as  Luther  on  this  point,  yet  was  sotnewhaC 
more  inclined  to  the  use  of  forcible  means.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  treated  in  a  summary  manner  in  Switi- 
cfbniL  Calvin  went  further,  and  with  his  theocratic 
ideas  considered  the  state  as  bound  to  treat  heresy  as 
blasphemy,  and  to  punish  it  in  the  severest  manner. 
His  approbation  and  even  instigation  of  the  execution 
of  Servetus  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  heresy  might  be  punished  with  the  sword  (cnm- 
pare  Calvini  Defaait  orthxiara  jUei,  etc).  Calvin's 
views  were  alucked  not  only  by  Bolsec,  but  also  by  Caa- 
tdlio,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Uartin  Belliua, 
wrote  on  this  occasion  his  Dt  hrerrlidt  (Uagilek  lf>M), 
quoting  against  Calvin  Ihu  opinions  of  Luther  and  of 
Brentius.  LiLliud8ocinus,in  bis  Diaiogrit  iaJtr  Caltvnan 
ef  Vaficamun  (15M),  also  advocated  toleration.  Among 
ologians,Mdancthon  alone  >ide<l  with 


s  ^C«rp.  lb/. 
1. 1630)  which  ha  had  long  pre- 
viously defended  against  the  more  moderate  views  of 
Brentius  (see  Hartnunn  and  Jilger,yDAiHn  Braa,  i,  !39 
•q.). 

In  England,  in  the  flrat  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  persons  to  try 
heretics,  and  the  foUowing  directions  were  given  for 
their  guidance:  "And  nich  persons  to  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  give  author- 
ity to  execute  any  jurisdiction  spiritual,  shall  not  in  any 
wise  hsve  power  to  adjudge  any,  matter  or  cause  to  bo 
heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  hereay,  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptum. 
or  ij  tome  oflhefintfinr  ffmtrai  couneili,  or  by  any  other 
general  council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  hereay  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  eaid  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, nr  such  asherealler  shall  be  Judged  or  determined 
to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  with  tbe 
•sient  of  the  clagy  in  their  convocation."  "This  stat- 
ute continued  practically  in  force,  vnth  certain  modifl- 
cati  nis,  till  the  29  Charles  ll.c.S.sincc  which  time  her- 
esy has  been  left  entirely  to  tbe  cognizance  of  the  ec- 
clciiaMical  courts;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute  deflnins  in 
what  heresy  consists,  snd  as,  moreover,  much  of  the  jn- 
lisdjclion  of  the  ecdeeiastical  courts  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  varioua  toleration  acts ;  and,  above  all,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  various  recent  dedsions  has  been  to  widen  almost 
indefinitely  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formulariea 
of  the  English  Church,  it  may  now  he  said  that  Iheju- 
rUilictiun  of  these  courlj  in  matters  of  hereay  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the  Kslablished 
Church  from  pleaching  in  oppontion  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  artidea  of  the  Mtablishment  (ram  which  they 
ittriVH  their  emoluments,  and  tha^  even  in  deteiminine 
what  is  to  be  considered  contmy  to  the  aiticlea,  a  bq^  i 
toleration  has  been  Juridically  eeUUiabad.    See  the  re- 1 
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cent  trial  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  and  the  Judgment 
given  by  Dr.  Luabington  in  the  Court  of  Archea"  (Uhain- 
bna,  Cfchpadia,  t.  v.).  The  Protestant  churchea  geo- 
erally,  in  the  19th  centurj-,  deny  the  power  of  the  State 
to  punish  heresy.  The  Uoman  Church  reuins  iia  old 
theariea  upon  the  labjeet,  but  Its  power  is  limited  by  tba 
progren  of  dviliiation.     See  ToucbatIox. 

The  hiiton/  of  the  various  herasia  is  given,  witk 
more  or  len  fulnees,  in  the  Church  hiatoriM.  Walcb*! 
Kalm.  eiitr  toU^aiL  Hitlorie  d.  ICtttertint,  etc  (1762^ 
17S6, 11  vols.),^vee  a  history  of  doctrines  and  henaiea 
(so-oUkI)  uptu  the  9th  eentuT}-.  "Asa  histoiyofber- 
caiei^  diviHons,  and  religious  controversiee,  it  is  still  in- 
dispensable. Welch  is  free  from  polemic  seal,  and  bcot 
upon  the  critical  and  pragmatic  representation  of  hii 
subject,  without  sympathy  or  antipathy"  (Schaff,  Apoal. 
//israiy,  $  SI).  See  also  Lardner, //ifoi?  n/ 1*<  Herr- 
tia  of'  the  JirtI  tieo  Calvriet,  villi  additiotu  Ay  Hogf 
(Lond.l7m,  4to;  and  in  Lardner,  ITorb,  1 1  vols.8vo): 
Fllssli,  Kirdieit^.-Ketierhiilorifn  d.  ntifflmi  Ztil  (FrcfL 
1770-1774, 3  vola.};  BviTagaxUn.GrtcliKlUed.Iirligiamt- 
pankfiai  (Halle,  1700,  4ta).  Profemr  Oehler  com- 
menced in  18i6  the  putjication  of  a  Corpia  I/arrnoloff- 
imm,  designeil  to  (ontain,  in  B  vols.,  dl  the  prineipal 
works  on  heredea,  with  notes  and  pndegomena.  See 
also  Dunon.  Eaquirn  iMo  the  Hrrttiet  e/lie  Apotlolic 
Age  {Bonbon  Ledurt  for  1S29,8vd);  Campbell, />rT- 
Umiitajy  Diu^ta  ComoLonfonrGoaptUf  Hwvogf  Itfai- 
E-uyklopSdir,  v,  468 1  Elliott,  DftiKeaHom  of  Romimitm, 
bh.iii,ch.iii,etaLi  Cnmp,Ttn^mkofPoprrg,i^ibt, 
480:  Uomer,/'rramo/r*ru((Edinb.tiwuiL),i.S44;  Ne- 
ander,  Hitlors  o/Diigmai  (Ryhmd's  tiansL),  i,  16.  See 
abn  HJCRI^TICOCOMBURKMK))  pKlnKCiiTiOX;  Touoi^ 

Haratio.     Sec  Wksmbi. 

HaroUCB,  Baptlam  by.  When  the  line  betwees 
the  orthodox  anil  the  herelice  [see  IIksebtJ  was  drar- 
ly  drawn  iu  the  early  Church,  the  queelion  whether 
baptism  performed  by  herctica  sliould  be  reganled  as 
valid  by  the  orthodox  began  to  be  mooted.  It  after- 
warils  became  of  great  moment,  eqiedally  with  regard 
to  tlio  claims  of  the  Church  of  Home. 

1.  An  eaiiy  as  the  9d  oenluty  heretical  baptism  waa 
pmnounced  invalid.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  alls  it  lalae 
and  foreign  (SIfuihiiI.  i,  li76V  TertiiUian  dedared  that 
it  was  of  no  value  (We  KaptiBno,  cap.  xv).  "Ct-priait, 
whose  epintles  afford  the  clearest  information  on  this 
subject,  folluwed  Tertullian  in  rejecting  baptism  by  he^ 
etics  as  an  ini>perative  mock  baptism,  and  demanded 
that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  be 
baptized  (lie  would  not  ssy  rr-baptized).  His  paaition 
hero  was  due  to  his  High-Church  exclusivinn  and  his 
horror  of  schism.  As  the  one  Catholic  Church  u  the 
sole  repoeilory  of  all  grace,  there  can  be  no  forgivawai 
of  tins,  no  regeneration  or  communication  of  Iho  Spirit, 

boaom.  So  far  be  had  logical  cwidsiency  on  his  wte. 
But,  on  the  other  batui,  he  depanod  (rum  the  olijeciive 
view  of  the  Church,  aa  the  Donatists  afterwarda  did,  in 
effldencv  of  the  sacrament  depnul  on  the 
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he  asks, '  who  is  himself  unholy,  and  haa 
not  the  Holy  (ihixiV  He  was  foUowol  by  the  North 
African  Church,  which,  in  several  councils  at  Carthage 
in  the  yean  2[>(i-fl,  rejected  heretical  baptism ;  and  by 
the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  already  acted  on 
this  view,  and  now,  in  the  peraon  of  the  Cappadocian 
bishop  Firmilian,  a  disciple  and  venemtor  of  the  great 
Orieen,  vigimnulv  defender)  it  against  the  intolerance 
of  Home.  The  Roman  bi-hup  Stephen  (9&S-S57)  ap- 
peared for  the  ofipinite  doctn]u>,  on  the  ground  of  the  an- 
cient practice  of  the  Churob.  He  oStred  no  argument, 
but  spoke  with  the  consciouSTiefls  of  authority,  and  fol- 
lowed a  catholic  instinct  He  laid  chief  strete  en  the 
abjective  nature  of  the  sacnunenl,  ^be  virtue  of  which 
depeitded  neither  on  the  officiating  priest  vot  on  tb« 
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lanlrar,  but  nldy  nn  Che  in^Ution  of  Chint.  Ilcnc* 
bt  amidend  htRtiod  biptium  vilid,  provided  it  bad 
btco  ■dminiaUnd  id  Ibe  ri|[bC  torn,  to  vrit,  in  the  name 
of  tbc  Trinity,  or  cvcd  of  Chiin  ilone ;  »  that  herelicn 
ansiiiiK  into  the  Church  needed  only  couAiRKtion,  or 
the  mificadon  at  haplism  by  the  Holy  GhoM.  'Her- 
fP,'  Mys  be, '  pnidueo  cbildnD  and  expowa  Ihetn ;  and 
tCa  CboRh  takei  up  the  expoaed  children,  and  nour- 
ialifa  Uinn  ai  her  own,  tbvugb  (be  hertelf  haa  oot 
brought  thnn  fonh.'     The  doctrine  of  Cyprian  wu  the 

of  Stephni  fiom  the  aacramenlaL  The  one  preserved 
the  prindple  of  the  excliuiveneH  of  the  Chorch,  the 
other  that  of  (he  otjeciive  funw  of  the  aaciameiila,  even 
to  lb«  harden  of  tb«  opu»-operalum  theory.  Both  went 
mder  the  direction  of  the  lame  bitTtRhical  spirit,  uid 


■fter  all.  a  happy  incunsiiilency  or  libenlily,  an  inroad 
^nn  the  pnnciple  of  abeoLulc  exditBiveneea,  an  invol- 
■Btary  concaHon  that  baptism,  and,  with  it,  the  remis- 
Mon  uT  HM.  and  regeneiation,  therefore  ulvation,  are 
piHible  outnde  of  Koman  Cathollcinm.  The  contro- 
Tf»y  itaetf  wai  nmducled  wiih  great  warmth,  Ste- 
pbcii,  tbnui^  advocating  the  libeial  view,  ihovied  the 
gaaaat  pi^ial  aiio|i«ire  and  intc^leiance.  He  would  not 
even  adnut  lohia  presence  the  deputiet  of  Cyprian,  who 
btnoKhl  him  the  decree  of  the  African  Synod,  and  called 
Ibii  hiabop,  who  in  every  i«^iect  Tar  excelled  Stephen, 
and  wbocn  the  Roman  Church  now  vencralea  aa  one  of 
hB-  (;Ratcst  laintB,  a  'paeuijo- Christum,  paeudo-apoi- 
Ishiin,  et  dcdosum  opcrarium.'  He  broke  off  ail  incer- 
atuae  with  Ihe  African  Church,  as  he  had  already  done 
vith  the  Atialic  But  Cyprian  and  FiimUian,  nothing 
dauued.  vindicated  with  great  boklnesB,  the  latter  also 
with  biUer  vehemence,  their  different  view,  and  con- 
tfaaed  in  it  to  theii  death.  The  Alexandrian  bishop 
Wonywv  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  but 
whfa  Utile  auocesib  The  Valerian  perwcution,  which 
•son  sHued,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (!G7)  and 
of  Cyprian  (i&H),  auppreoed  this  internal  disanrd.  In 
the  count  of  the  4th  century,  however,  the  Roman 
inclice  gtadually  gained  on  the  other,  was  raised  to  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of  Mice  in  82fi, 
aDd  was  alUrwarda  conflrtned  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  an  anathema  on  Ihe  o^^naite  view"  (SchaJTj  HiilO' 
ry  o/'lJu  CiritHiai  ClmrrA,  ch.  vi,  J  104). 

2.  The  decree  oftheCouncilorTrentaa  to  baptinn  by 
baetica  is  a*  loUinn :  "  If  any  man  ihall  say  that  the 
ha|NiiiD  which  is  given  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
iateoiion  of  douig  what  Ihe  Church  doth,  is  not  true 
'■y'— ".  let  him  be  anathema"  {seas,  vii,  can.  iv\  This, 
at  flmt  view,  may  appear  liberal;  but  the  indirect  in- 
tanian  of  it  it  to  claim  all  baptized  peraons  at  under  the 
Jisisdiction  of  Rome.  Canon  viii  affirms  that  the  bap- 
tiaed  are  bound  "by  all  the  precepts  of  the  Church, 
whether  written  oi  transmitted."  Canon  xir  declares 
that  any  one  who  shall  say  "that  those  who  have  been 
taptised  when  infant!  art  to  be  left  to  th«r  own  will 
irhm  they  fC<^nr  np,  and  are  not  meanwhile  to  be  mi- 
prSai  lo  a  Christian  life  by  any  other  penally  save  ex- 
disMn  from  the  Eucharist  and  the  other  seven  tacra- 
menls  till  they  repent,"  la  to  be  anathema. 

3.  Lutbrr  adTnittnl  the  validity  of  Romish  baptism, 
■id  in  thii  be  is  followed  by  Protestants  (-enerslly,  who 
do  not  rebaptiie  cmiverts  from  Rome.  The  Pmtestanc 
chsrchcs  (except  the  Baptut)  admit  the  vahdity  of 
eKh  Mher't  b^Mism.  See  Henog,  Jtral-Eiujkhp.yu, 
US;  Caleiaaii,/4K.Cirwfvin^,p.963;  Elliott,  Aowui- 
in,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Goericke,  Chritll  Sfmiolik,  j  59. 

Bailcar.    Sea  LoBua. 

Harit«c«,  donted  by  several  Heb.  wOTds :  ruHK, 
oHbuHiA',  a  "  posseiaioti ;~  nan],  HcAnJoA',  or  rbll]. 


nHj'rtO,  moratiaJi'.    Only  sdm  (compare  Qtn.  xxi,  10  j 


xisi,  14  sq.),  and,  indeed,  only  those  of  ragnlar  wlrta 
(comp.(:en.xxi,ll)>q,;  xxiv.SG;  xxv, 6  sq. .■  Jephthah 
it  no  exception,  Judg.  xi,  9,7;  see  Bastarii),  Iwd  any 
legal  title  to  the  paleinal  inheritance,  accarding  to  an- 
cient usage  among  the  laraelitea;  and  amongst  Iheia 
the  flnt-bom,  who  might  be  of  the  favorite  or  a  less  Ur 
vored  wife,  enjoyed  a  double  portion  (DeuLixi,  lb  sq.). 
See  pHiMOQUNiTi'iuc.  Daughten  became  heiieiaet, 
when  BODS  existed,  only  by  the  ipecial  grant  of  Iho  t*r 
Iher  (Juah.  xv,  18  sq. ;  comp.  Job  xUi,  16),  but  regulariy 
in  the  absence  of  male  hein  (Numb,  xxvii,  B) ;  yet  h«r- 
esses  (iiricXi]pai~BUch,  according  to  many,  was  Mary, 
Ihe  mothei  of  Jeeua)  were  not  allowed  to  marry  a  man 
of  another  tribe  {Numb.xxxvi,e  tq.;  camp.Tobit  vi,li 
sq. ;  vii,  14 :  Josephus,  A  til.  iv,  7,  6 ;  tee  Michaelia,  Mo*. 
RkU,  ii,  81 ;  BuxtorT,  Spontal  tt  Divort.  p.  67  sq.,  in 
Ugolini  Thtiaar.  xxx;  Selden,  Dt  » 
pal.  c.  18),  so  ai  not  to  interrupt  the  r«_ 
sion  of  the  esute  (see  Wachtmulh,  HdJn.  Alltii/iumtt. 
iii,  306,  SIS;  Gens,  A'rArrol',  i,  S37  sq.;  comp.  Rhode, 
RtL  BOL  d.  Hada.  ii,  608).  On  Ihe  heinbtp  of  distant 
kinanen,  see  Numb,  xxvil,  9  sq.  (comp.  Philo,  Worla, 
ii,  172;  see  Mishna,  Baba  Balkra,  iv,  B,  c.  8,  9;  Gan^ 
EHirrckl,  i,  Ibl  sq.).  Respecting  written  wills,  we  find 
nothing  legally  prescribed  (tee  8.  Rsu,  Dt  Talatnalifir 
culHHK  /irSmu  cri.  igmila,  prcs.  L.Van  Wolde,  TraJ.  id 
Rhen.  1760;  also  in  Oelrich's  Cotferf,  Opwf,  i,  805  sq.), 
and  as  the  heirship-at-Uw  bad  undisputed  force  as  a  le- 
gal principle  (Numb.  xxi,ll),it  must  have  operated  as 
a  testamenlaiy  disposition  of  the  inheritance,  Co  the  ex- 
clusion or  any  more  formal  method  of  bequest  (Gans, 
EitrKkl,  i,  149  sq.);  for  the  passage  in  Tobit  viii, SB 
does  not  refer  to  a  devise  by  will,  and  Prov.  xvii,  2  only 
shows  that  slaves  might  become  heirs  by  a  special  ar- 
rangement 6(  their  masten  (tee  Rosenmllller  in  ioc; 
Gcsenius,  Thrt,  Hfb.  i,  4SB),  while  Gen.  xv,8  ivfeis  to  an 
earlier  period.  But  in  later  limes  regular  leetamcnM 
must  have  oblained  among  the  Jews  (GaL  iii,  15 ;  Heb. 
ix,lT;  comp.  Ja>ephuB,^ii/.xiii,  16, 1;  XTii,8,2;  War, 
ii,  %  S),  in  imilation  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  (tee 
Smith's />uy.  orCfau.  .4  Rf if.  s.  T.  Heres,  TesttmiRl  um) ; 
snd  in  the  Tslmudicai  law  of  heritage  Ibey  became  of 
effect  (Uane,  Krirtrhl,  i,  171),  altb<iugh  not  in  Ihe  ex- 
tennve  tense  of  the  Roman  law.  Sometimes  the  parent 
divided  the  Inbtrilance  (i.  e,  a  portion  of  it)  among  hia 
children  during  his  lifetime  (Luke  xr,  IS;  comp.  Totdt 
riii,  S8;  see  RoscnmUller,  Horgnl  *,  197).  (On  the 
Bubject  generJly,  see  Michselis,  ^or.  Rrrkl,  ii,  T6  sq.; 
J,  Selden,  Ik  Mucmtione  a  bona  drfimcd  od  Ug.  !frbr. 
Lond.l6S6;  also  in  hit  I/tot.  £fe-.  and  in  bis  H^orjtt,  ii, 

Hermann  of  Coloone  (prince  archlnshop),  son  of 
Frederick  I,  count  of  Wied,  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, elected  archbiahiq)  in  1519,  and  conflnued  1^  pope 
Leo  X  ss  Hermann  V.  Having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  he  first  attempted  a  Roman  Catholic 
rerorm  inCulogne,bul,  finding  this  impossible,  be  at  last 
assumed  a  PtoleMant  poaition,  and  invitsl  Bucer  and 
MeUncthon,  in  164a,  lo  annst  him.  Had  he  aucceerted 
in  hia  plans,  the  whole  Rhine  country  tiould  probably 

by  the  pope,  menaced  by  the  fmperor,  and  abandoned 
by  his  eelalH.  He  finally  resigned  his  offlce  in  1547, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Wied,  where  he  died  Aug. 
16,  1552.  He  was  beloved  by  his  people,  honored  by 
the  emperor  Charles  T,  and  esteemed  by  Ihe  great  lead- 
en of  the  Keformalion.  An  account  of  Hermann's  re- 
lation to  hie  timea  is  given  in  Deckeis,  Hrmaim  ion 
Wird  (Cologne.  1840).  His  Fom  n/Sirriet  was  made 
use  of  in  the  framing  of  the  English  "  Book  of  Common 
Player."  .See  Hatt,  aHmltfisfDrj,  g  887-840 ;  Hard> 
wick,  Hiwlory  oflhi  RrformaHoii,  p.  6fi,  213.    See  CoM- 

Hatmnnn  op  FRTrxi.AK,  a  mj^tic,  was  bom  at 
Fritilar,  in  Hr«e,  towards  the  middle  of  Ihe  14th  cen- 
tury.   Kolhing  certain  is  knoon  of  his  poaition  or  s^ 
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iit\  nlalloni;  it  U  pmbalde,  baweTer,  tbac  he  wu  > 
rich  Ufman,  like  Kicholu  of  Bade,  who  retired  ftocn 
the  worid  to  devote  himielf  to  reading  uid  writing 
thcelogkal  wotIu.  One  of  hit  euiiet  workt,  to  which 
he  refers  bimaelf,  Die  Jilumi  drr  Sekatmng  (  doubtlen  of 
apeculative  tenancy),  appear*  to  have  been  loat.  We 
have,  hawerer,  hia  /leUlyalthm  (printed  in  Pfaiflto'* 
fJeuUdun  ifgtiiitnt  da  U  Jakrk.  i,  l-SW,  from  the 
Heidelberg  US.  wecuted  under  hi>  ■upeniuon  in  1S4S- 
1S49).  It  ia  an  extenaive  work,  majAiid  from  MMinca 
now  moatly  loet,— Henog,  Jl«i/-£iK**fop.     (J. ».  P.) 

Henn&nn  or  Lehtiix    See  Lbhm:*. 

Hennftim  op  Saloa.    See  S.iloa. 

Htfrmami  op  Wied.    Skk  Wmn. 

HeniiBiui,o(  HeTmsniiiu,  CoNntAfrrt-H, »  call- 
ed rrom  diaeue  having  ahiunk  up  hii  limba,  wai  a 
monk  of  Edchenan,  and  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
lltb  century,  being  well  skilled  in  Ladn,  Ureek,  and 
Aralne.  He  wai  bom  in  lOlB,  and  wa«  the  son  of  the 
eonnt  of  U'eringen  in  Suevia.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
{Dt  Sex  olatibaM  niwidi),  which  conunencee  at  the  Cn- 
alion  and  enda  A-D.  ID&I.  The  eventa  occurring  before 
the  Christian  era  are  very  Iviefly  noticed,  but  after- 
wards he  enters  into  more  deUils,  and  amplifies  as  he 
approaches  nearer  to  hia  own  times.  The  "Chronicle" 
was  continued  by  Berthold  of  Constance  up  to  106S,  and 
pubUshed  at  Basle  in  1506,  and  again  at  St.  Blaise  in 
179U  (2  vola.  Ito).  It  may  be  found  also  in  BibL  Mitr. 
Pair.  voL  xvUi.  Trithemios  ascribes  the  hymns  A  Ima 
Sedeo^oTU  noJrr  and  Salet  Regimi  to  Hermann.  See 
Dapin,  ikcL  WriliTt,  ix,  192. 

HflimBns  or  Haimumtia,  abbot  of  Tuan,  A.D. 
1 127,  raugnad  his  office  in  consequence  of  long-con  [inued 
iUnese.  He  wrote  Tradaiui  dr.  /itcarnalione  Chriifi 
(MLaOudin,Vet.SacLugd.BaL16»2);  MrM  books  oT 
the  JftrociuofMaryofLTOn:  laimHubnynflheMoit- 
aettry  of  St.  Martin  in  Tonri,  which  are  given  in 
D'Acliery,  Spieileg.  a,  88B.— Dupin,  HecUtiaitiail  i^'ril- 

Hennuui  von  dw  Hardt,  •  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  pbilologiBt,  was  bom  atUelle  (Westpha- 
lia) Nov.  13,1600.  He  studied  at  Oanabruck,  Jena,  and 
Hamburg.  In  1681  he  b^an  to  lecture  privately  at 
Jena,  but,  not  succeeding  as  well  aa  he  had  expected,  he 
wait  to  Leipzig  in  1686,  whoe  he  Jmned  the  celeb 
Coliigiam  pMiobiblican.  In  [688  he  became  librarian 
and  secietary  of  duke  Rudolph  August  of  Bmnawick, 
and  the  latter  caused  him  finally  to  be  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  (hiental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stadt  ui  1690.  He  afterwards  became  aenior  of  the  Uni- 
vcTMty  and  provoat  of  the  convent  of  Marienburg.  Ht 
died  Feb.  28, 1746.  Hermann  was  a  very  active  and  in- 
genious scholar,  bat  his  tondency  to  paradoxical  asser- 
tions caused  him  to  fall  in  to  errors,  which,  however,  were 
perhaps  coo  severely  condemned  by  hia  adverssries.  He 
wrote  Auioipvpia  Jjtihtri  (dionimqiie  eilebriam  riro- 
run,  etc.  (Brunsw.  1690-1693,  S  vols.  Bvo)  -.—Kphemrr- 
idet  Piilologica,  quibui  digieiliorit  quadam  (oca  /'at 
ttuchi  iirf  Htbraicorum  JimHam  Irnorem  rrptieala,  e 
(Helmstadl,  1693,  1696,  and  170B)i-//o«tu  iUtulrai 
rkaidoifil  JimaihamM  eertiont  rl  phUolngiai  ceifAn'i 


(Helmst.  1702,  m!>):—Magraim  onmtnKuni  Cimilm- 
lineni  CorKtliiiH  de  uniofntUi  KrcUna  rrfnrmali 
vniat>eetjHit,t!tc(ynrM.»BA  Leipz.  1700, 1742,4  i 
tiA.):—Hittoria  UUerana  fttformoHooii  (Frankfort 
Leipi.  1717) : — Etangrliea  Rri  iKlrgriliu  in  nrgtlio  Jome 
qaatttor  ISnv  deiiaTala  (Ptanktl7l9.4ta): — flt^malc 
pritci  orbit .-  Jowu  «  tuce  in  Airloria  Mfouutii  H  Jo- 
tia;  jEnifftHota  Gntatmm  el  fjttinonBn  ex  naliginf. 
Apocalypiii  rx  Imelfrit  (Helmst.  1738,  foL).     This  work 
attracted  great  attention  when  first  puMi^ed : —  7i 
_prirnUf  in  Jobanijkietoriampopuli  IiratUe  inAeeyt 
exUio,  Samaria  everta  tt  Ttgno  atiitcio 
1728,  foL).     See  J.  Fatoidus,  IliiL  BitlMk.  pt.  u,  p.  342^ 
S4T.3S1-3S21  Nova  AOa  IrudUonoH  (,au.  1746,  p.  — 
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480)1  Breitbaupt,  Memoria  Herm.  t.  i.  HarJt  (HdmK 
1746);  Haerer,A'a)is.fitoff.CJi>Mii-,  xxiii,B62. 
HennKim,  ITlkolana,  one  of  the  earliest  evan- 
ilical  hymnologista,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
ifith  century,  His  intimate  relation  with  the  minister 
of  the  church  of  his  place  (which  he  served  as  organist), 
Hatbesius,  the  biographer  of  Luther,  gave  to  his  CDWt- 
povtiona  a  true  reform  spirit  and  the  child-like  aimpUo" 
ity  of  a  Christian  mind.  They  have  been  preaerved  in 
s  even  to  our  own  day. — Brockhaus,  Contvr^ 
rvRHi,  vii,  841;  Gervinus,  Ceiol.  d.  pvefiscias 
SaHomUil.  d.  Dfatichen,  iii,  10,  S2. 
Hermaphrodite  OrdaiB.  See  HosAariclBit. 
Her'mas  f  Ep/ia[,  from  'BpiiK,  'he  Greek  god  of 
gain,  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person  to  whom  Paul 
sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ivi,  14), 
and  consequently  then  indent  in  Rome  and  a  Christian 
(A-D.  bb) ;  and  yet  the  origin  of  the  name,  like  that  of 
the  other  four  mentioned  in  the  aame  verse,  ia  (Irselc 
However,  in  those  days,  even  a  Jew,  like  Paul  himidf^ 
might  acquire  Roman  ciiiienship.  lTeRieus,Te[tulliaQ, 
and  Origen  agree  in  making  him  identical  with  the  au- 
thor of  "Iki  ak/pker^  of  the  follawing  article,  but  thi« 
ia  greatly  diqiuted.  He  is  celebrated  aa  a  saint  in  ttia 
RwnBo  caleudai  on  Uay  9. — Smith,  a.  v. 

Heimaa,  one  of  the  so-called  apostolical  btben  (q. 
},  the  suj^waed  author  of  a  tract  that  has  come  down 
I  us  under  the  name  of  lloi^ijv,  rie  ^Arr^AenJ,  and  gen- 
erally designated  by  the  title  Potior  llrrma.  The  au- 
thoiship  of  the  tract  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  dearly  oat 
the  wcnk  of  the  Hermas  ('Bpfioi)  mentioned  in  Rom. 
'  I,  aa  Urigen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  believed,  and 
tract  itself  seems  to  pretend.  The  author  «p- 
ui  have  been  a  laynun  of  the  2d  century,  preba- 
Roman  tradesman  "who  had  lost  his  wealth 
through  his  own  Mns  and  the  misdeeds  of  his  n^lected 
sons"  (llilgenfeld ;  SchalT,  UiMory  n/Ike  Ckareh,  J  121). 
Others  ascribe  it  to  Herroaa  or  Hermes,  brother  of  Piiu, 
bishop  of  Rome  firan  A-D.  142  to  157.  Of  the  Greek 
original  we  have  nothing  left  but  fiagmenis,  which  nre 
■  ^en  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apofrgpk.  N.  Tm.  iii,  37e,-«nd 
Urabe,  Bpidleg.  i,  SOS.  H.  d'Abbadie  claims  (1860) 
have  discovered  a  third  in  Elhio[ua,  which  he  baa 
transcribed  and  translated  into  Latin  (Lpi.  1860) ;  but 
lether  the  text  from  which  it  is  taken  is  correct  is  a 
itter  for  fiirther  inveatigation.  The  Greek  text  was 
an  eariy  period  translated  into  Latin,  and,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Ifith  century,  often  published  (Caria, 
lo]3,fol.;  Strasb.l622,4tu;  Basle,  1556  and  I&69,  n^; 
Oxford,  1685,  12mo;  with  additions  by  Le  Clctc,  Ami*. 
1898,  1724;  Paris,  1716,  12nto).  It  is  also  ioaerUid  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  fathers  in  Cotelier,  Paira 
ari  apiutolici  (Paris,  1672,  foL),  and  in  French  in  De»- 
prez'a  Bible  (Paris,  1715,  foL  voL  iv).  It  is  also  given  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  (q-v-). 
Of  late  years  thu  tract  has  been  the  subject  of  more  ed- 
iting and  literary  criticism  than  almost  any  relic  of  the 
eariy  Church.  In  1867  Dressel  publiahed  at  Leipiig  a 
new  LaUn  translation  of  the  PoMlor  which  he  found  in 
a  MS.  at  Rome,  and  which  differs  from  the  other.  The 
edition  contains  alao  a  (ireek  text  of  the  nnfiqv,  re- 
vised by  Tischendorf.  This  text,  it  ia  claimed,  wSM 
found  in  a  convent  of  Mount  Athos  by  Simonidea. 
Tischendorf  considers  it,  however,  only  aa  a  retranala- 
tloa  from  the  Latin  into  Greek,  and  plscea  ita  origin  in 
the  Middle  Ago.  'Dschendorf  binMclf  disooveiwl,  in 
the  Cadrx  Sinailiaa,  the  Greek  l^xt  of  book  i  of  the 
Skfpherd,  and  the  first  four  cbaptera  of  book  ii ;  this  ■• 
given  in  the  recent  edition  of  Dressel,  Pulrri  Apoat, 
(lips.  1863) ;  also  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  has  carefully  ed- 
ited the  Paitor  Hermit  in  hia  A'oe.  Tel.  extra  Coomb 
rttrplam  (fasc  iii,  Upa.  1866).  The  Antr-Kiome  CMf 
tian  LSmiry,  vuL  i  (Ediub.  18G7),  contains  a  new  and 
good  translalion  of  the  Skepkerd,  fbllewing  the  leat  at 
Hilgeofeld,  who  midus  use  of  the  text  foond  in  ttae  Sa- 
naitie  Codex. 
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"Dtt  Ptutor  \t  written  in  thi  (bnn  of  >  dialogue,  and 
I*  dinded  iolo  thm  p«ita:  1  Vinaia;  %  Maadala: 
a.  Simililmlimm.  Henua,  in  bi*  cbildhood,  had  been 
Bnugbt  up  with  a  young  alave.  Id  after  life,  and  when 
be  waa  manied,  be  met  her  again,  and  eiperienced  for 
-ba-  a  ftmoB  which,  bowevn  pore  in  itaelf,  wo  yet  for- 
hiddm  by  Um  Chorch  under  the  drcunutancee.  Soon 
rilciHBiili  tbe  young  ilave  died.  One  day,  aa  Henna* 
waa  vamlenng  in  th«  country,  thinking  of  her,  he  aat 
4diwd  sad  leU  uleep.  "  During  my  akep."  uyt  he, 
'my  nund  carried  me  away  to  a  ntxp  path,  which  1 
Iband  great  dilBciilIy  in  aiceoding  oo  account  of  locki 
^■d  ■leauu.  Arriving  on  ■  jsece  oT  uble-land,  I  knelt 
down  u>  pray ;  and  ai  I  wa«  praying  Ihe  heavens  open- 
ed, and  Z  taw  Ihe  young  maiden  f  ifas  wishing  for,  who 
Mimed  me  fton  the  iky,  nying, '  Good  day,  UermaiL' 
And  I,  looking  at  her,  aniwmd, '  What  art  Ihoa  doing 
lliaii  T  '  I  have  been  called  here,'  ahe  anawered, '  tn  de- 
BDoce  thy  sna  before  the  LdrL'  >  What  t' exclaimed  I, 
' and  wib  tboa accoie  me?'   'No;  butliaten  tome. ..,'" 


-Prayf 


e  Lord," 


ynung  girl,  aa  ahe  diiappean  from  hia  aight : 
bcal  thy  BDuI,  and  will  ttltee  the  nn*  of  all  itiy  ttouse, 
aa  he  haa  done  Iboae  of  all  the  i^nta."  One  cannot 
hdp  noticing  the  icriking  similarity  which  exists  be- 
tween t)i>*  ['ioon  and  tbe  celebrated  paaaagt  in  tbe  Oi- 
wma  Ctosmrrfiu  where  Beatrice  appean  to  Dante.  Thii 
Tiwa  ■•  Iblkiwed  by  three  othera.  They  an  all  invila- 
tkoa  la  peoitoxe,  and  thoogh  in  Ihe  firet  it  appean  u 
if  the  invitarion  was  eapecially  directed  to  Hermaa,  it 
deMlj  •pplie*  also  to  the  Church  in  general  This  be- 
er— ti  awn  evident  in  the  foDowing  visiona. 

Tbe  MoMtala  begin  also  wiih  a  vinon.  An  angel 
^Unan  la  Henaaa  under  tjie  form  of*  shephenl,  wear- 
ing a  wbita  cloak,  and  bearing  a  staff  in  bis  band.  This 
sbephenl  ia  Ihe  angel  of  penitence,  and  givei  Hennaa 
twelrc  pRcepta,  which  Bnbiace  the  lulea  ofChrinian 
— "^i*  They  are  given  under  the  different  headings: 
1.  i>t  JMf  •■  nam  i^niBi,-  2.  Defugiatia  oblrtctaliom, 
tetfna  faciemla  m  mmpHcilatt ;  S.  De  Jiigiaido 
»;  4.  De  dimiltaida  adiJlrra  !  b. Dt  Irulitia  tor~ 
oHaitia ;  e,  Ot 


I  Mlruujue  intpiraliai^i ;  7.  De  Dio  (i 


itjb«imdfa  tomai  9.  Po^ukmiini  a  Deo  atiibie  tl  ri*t 
immlatiam;  Itt.  De  atami  Irutilia  ft  mm  cmtfrirfantfo 
Sfiritinm  Dri,  qui  in  HOtit  til;  11.  SpirUra  ttpmpietai 
'  a  oprrHmt,  H  dedapHdipiHliii  1!.  DtdapUd 


1  to  symbuliae  Ihe  fniitTulnen  of  the 
auBch.  The  willow  J*  made  tbe  emblem  of  divine 
law.  Thia  latter  image  ia  made  by  Hermaa  tbe  ground 
of  a  oxiac  graceful  aUrgory.  Simiiihiduifi  1  to  4  are 
short  and  sinpk  images  or  descriptions ;  Simil,  (i  to  D 
■re  vimona  of  dte  approaching  cooiplel  ion  of  tbe  Church, 
and  oTJudgmHit,  as  well  as  invitations  to  penitence  on 
that  accDant;  SimiL  10,  ftnally,  is  a  son  of  coacluuon 
aruie  whole. 

This  worii  was  perhapa  the  moat  popular  book  In  the 
OniBtianauDchortbeidandSdccnturia.  Yet,whi)e 
■I  |ile«Bed  tbe  miaaca,  it  did  not  always  aatisfy  tbe 
itackcTS.  llama  {ah.  liar,  iv,  3),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Aniiit.i,X9),D»dOrigco  (£i7iJin.fpur.ailAafli. 
U)  bdd  h  in  high  eatiawlion.  Euaebiua  anerte  [Hul. 
Ecrlet.  iii.  8)  that  many  other  eecleaiaatical  wrilere  con- 
iMcd  ila  •nthcnticity.  Jerome,  after  praising  Hemus 
b  hia  Ciremism,  aocuses  him  of  faolithncaa  (ihilliliii)  in 
Ma  Cammnt,  m  I/aiaaic  (i,  I),  and  Tertullian  treau 
him  no  better,  dcngnating  the  book  aa  apocryphal  in 
Dt  PmHal.  (10).     Tbe  learned  Dugiiet,  m  hia  Cemft- 

Patter  the  gam  of  sU  bercaiea  which  tnubled  tbe 
Chvik  in  Iba  3d  cratiuy.    Othen  among  modem  the- 
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ologiana,  and  capedally  Hnfaeim,  have  violently  attacls. 
ed  tbe  PailBr,  and  conaidered  Hermaa  aa  an  impoetiK, 
The  book  "  knowa  little  of  tbe  Goq)el,  and  leas  of  Juati- 
lying  faith;  on  the  contraiy,  it  talks  mnch  of  tbe  law 
of  Christ  and  of  repentance,  enjoins  fasting  and  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  leaches  tbe  merit,  even  the  superer- 
ogatory merit,  of  good  works,  and  the  nn-aloning  virtue 
of  martyrdom"  (SohaH;  L  c).  S«  Gratz,  Duquiiilio  is 
Pan.  Hema  (Bonn,  ISJO) ;  Hefele,  PoIt.  Apon.  Pnlt- 
gomma:  Hiigenfeld,  ApoM.  Vdlrr  (Halle,  ISiS);  Cave, 
Hill.  literaHa/  Fabridus,  BOL  Graeo,  vii,  18;  Tille- 
mout,  .Vimoirei  kcUi.  voL  ii.  Hay  »th ;  Dom.  Ceillicr, 
Jfat.  da  A ulturi  tacrie  tt  tecUi.  i.B»l:  Mnahrim,  Con- 
meat  1,208-9;  Neander,  C*. //irf.  i,  660 ;  Hat,Ck. /liH. 
S  39  and  Appendix;  Hoefer,A'our.  Zlu^.Ceiunile.xxiv, 
371 1  Schaff,  Chun*  Hinorg,  $  IS] ;  Bonaen,  Ckruliin- 
iti  aid  Ifaatmd,  i,  IBS;  E.<iaab,i>ir  Hiri  d.Htrmia 
(Basel,  1866,8vo) ;  Zahn,  Dit  lliH  d.  Rtrmai  miltrtucit 
(Uotha,18eS,8vo);  Alzog, />afro&^,  ^  19;  Upaius,  in 
ZaUchriJi/.  WUirotckq/tUdiK  Thtolagir,  IBflS,  hefl  3; 
Hiigenfeld,  Der  HiH  d.  Iltrmat  v.  lein  nruel/r  Beatbti- 
Ur,  in  Zeiadi./.  »"tii.  Tieol.  1869,  helt  »;  Ijpwua  (in 
aanie  journal,  1869,  heft  B),  Die  PoUniii  rmtr  Apaln^ltn 
(•  severe  review  of  Zahn's  Hermat). 

HoTmBnentie  {ipftrfvivrai^  vtirrprrteTt),  oAccrs  in 
Ihe  ancient  Church,  whose  businefls  it  waa  to  render 
one  Unguago  into  anotber,  aa  there  wai  occasion,  both 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homiliea  that  were 
made  to  the  people ;  an  office  chiefly  used  in  those 
churches  where  the  people  spoke  different  languagea,  as 
in  Paleatinc,  where  some  spoke  Syriac,  othen  Gieck; 
and  in  the  chuicbea  of  Africa,  when  some  spoke  Latin 
and  others  Punic  "  So  far  waa  the  primitive  Church 
from  encooraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
turea  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only  trnns- 
Utedthem  into  sU  languages,  but  also  appointed  a  atand- 
ing  office  of  interpreters,  who  were  riia  core  to  make 
men  undentand  what  was  lead,  and  not  auDer  Ihtm  to 
be  baibsrians  in  tbe  service  of  God,  which  ia  a  tyranny 
that  waa  unknown  to  former  agea." — Kngham,  Orig.  £c- 
da.  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii,  ^  4, 

HolmeDeTltiCa  (fWim  Ip/iiivtim,  lo  frplaiK\  the 
lechincal  or  scientific  name  of  that  branch  of  theology 
which  conHsts  in  erpBtilioH  in  general,  aa  dialinguiahed 
ftom  exegesia  (q.  v.)  in  particular.  ReHerving  foe  the 
more  usual  and  equivalent  title  iNTEapRETATHd  (or 
Scbii-tuue)  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  Ihe  subject,  we 
propose  lo  give  in  the  present  article  only  a  brief  view 
of  Ihoae  principles  or  Cohom  which  ahould  be  observed 
in  the  elucidation  of  Ihe  meaning  of  the  sacred  texL 

I.  Tbe  first  and  most  essential  proceee  is  to  apply  the 
natural  and  obvious  principles  of  s  careful  and  consci- 
entious exegesis,  to  the  passsge  and  all  its  terma.  Thia 
may  be  called  the  rHiLOUXiico-HiSTOKiCAL  rule.  It 
embraces  Ihe  following  elements : 

1.  The  diligent  and  discriminstive  uae  of  an  accurate 
and  Judicious  Ijiiroit. 

S.  The  painstaking  and  constant  reference  to  tbe  tieit 
Grammart, 

A  wen-grounded  knowledge  of  the  language  is  im- 
plied in  thne  preacriplions,  yet  the  inteipreler  needs  lo 
con  Arm  or  mmlily  his  Judgment  by  thcae  independent 
antborities. 

8.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aniaologf  in- 
volved, including  geography,  chronology,  and  Oriental 
usages. 

4.  The  (vaTot  should  be  caiefnlly  consulted;  and  the 
general  drift  of  Ihe  argunienl,  as  well  aa  the  auitior'a 
apeciat  design  in  writing,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

b.  Especially  is  a  cordial  igmpalki)  with  spiritual  truth 
a  prerequisite  in  this  taak.  A  deep  religious  experience 
haa  enligbtened  many  an  otherwise  ill-ioatructed  mind 
as  lo  the  meaning  of  much  of  Holy  Writ. 

the  same  book  or  writer,  or  (if  these  are  not  lo  be  had) 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  In  be  attentively  cod* 
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HiifXn- 


ridoad,  oa  the  principle  that  Seriptu 
Itrprtttr,  llili  ii  pK-emiiwnCly  true  or  (ypen, 
phon,  panblea,  pnipbetical  symbols,  and  other  figun- 
tive  repnaentitiocii.  Pot  thi*  purfiou  "  refereoce  iU- 
blea*  done  ue  not  nffleienl:  the  eximinstion  should 
include  en  extennre  compaiieon  ofdoctrine,  theory,  end 
topic,  u  well  el  of  exuDple,  feet,  end  expreenon. 

III.  When  venous  meanings  uc  BBeignalile  to  ■  gir«n 
piBsege  or  word,  Ihet  ahould  be  selected  which  is  the 
iroadal  in  its  impart  end  application;  if  posuble,  one 
that  in  tMCLUsn-E  of  all  or  moet  of  the  olher*.  Tfaia 
rule  should  eapedilly  be  obeerred  in  expounding  (he 
language  of  Christ,  oT  God  directly,  or  the  more  cardinal 
■Utemenla  of  impicalion. 

In  prophetical  and  eKhatolcgical  pasaagn  of  Scrip- 
ture espedally  muM  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that  one 
event  or  circumstance  is  often  made  Ihe  type  or  image 
of  another ;  the  two  being  generally  related  to  Ihe  aame 
easenlial  prindple  as  proiimale  and  remote,  or  as  per- 
sonal and  national,  or  as  tempotsl  and  spiritual  manifea- 
tjitions  of  the  divine  economy.  In  aame  esses  this  cor- 
relation runs  through  an  entire  piece  or  book,  e.  g.  the 
Cinticlee  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  See  DofBLU  Ssnbb 
{OF  Schiptl'rk). 

IV.  The  cosbb:ib[.-s  of  the  unireisat  Church  in  past 
and  pteaent  time  ahould  have  lie  due  influence ;  not  as 
being  of  abaolute  aalAoriljf,  hut  as  an  exponent  of  the 
aggregate  and  deliberate  Judgment  of  gnodandunpreju- 
diaid  men.  Thia  wLU  guard  the  expoeilor  agaiitst  fan- 
ciful aubcle^ea  and  extravagant  or  dangemus  imprea- 
■inni.  To  this  end  creeds,  confessions,  and  articles  of 
faith  are  useful,  at  well  as  the  study  of  exploded  or  liv- 
ing benaiea,  but  more  particularly  a  collation  of  Ihe 
views  of  preceding  commentators.  Id  weighing  none 
»r  ttaeee,  however,  is  any  supentitinus  reverence  to  be 
indulged,  for  the  word  of  God  itself  is  nipeaor  to  tbem 
all,  and  it  is  not  only  posuble,  but  certain,  thatjn  some 
paints  they  have  ililie  erred,  as  in  many  they  hare  fluc- 
tuated or  conflicted  with  each  other.  Even  the  objec- 
tions and  cavils  of  infldeb  and  iari«ialiats  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  "  fas  est  ab  hosie  docerL" 

V.  Where  different  interpretations  are  poiirible,  that 
must  be  selected  which  is  most  consialent  with  common 
ifnte.  Especially  must  those  be  set  aside  which  lead 
to  a  psychologLcol  or  theological  impossibility  or  con- 
tradiction. Such  a  principle  we  always  feel  bound  to 
^ply  to  the  communication  of  a  IHend,  and  to  every 
obscure  passage  in  a  rational  writer.  Interprelen,  from 
overlooking  this  rule,  have  oflen  increased  rathei  than 
explained  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  lexL  For  exam- 
ple, to  understand  Paul  as  meaning  in  Kom.  ix,  B  that 
he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  title  to  eternal  bliss,  is  to 
attribute  tA  him  a  sentiment  incompatible  with  mental 
and  monl  sanity;  and  to  refer  the  preference  in  1  Cor. 
vii,21  to  ■  stale  of  slavery,  is  to  outrage  the  spontane- 
ous instincts  of  the  human  mind. 

VI.  It  will  sometimes  become  necesaary  lo  modify  otn 
conclusions  as  to  particular  passages  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  and  deductions  of  modern  hcie:(ce.  In- 
stances in  point  are  the  theories  respecting  the  creation 
and  deluge,  arising  from  the  proffreas  of  astnoomical 
and  geological  knowledge.  All  truth  Is  consistent  with 
itself;  andalthough  the  Bible  was  not  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detennining  scientific  questtuns,  yet  it  must  nor, 
and  need  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to  contradict  the  "  eld- 
er scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand"  in  the  volume  of 
nature.  In  like  manner  history  is  often  the  beat  expos- 
ilot  of  prophecy. 

Har'miB  CEp>iiK.l  e.  the  Greek  Jfn-niry  [q.v. )), 
I  the  name  of  a  man  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  ta  Itit  Ro- 
mans as  a  disciple  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi,  141.  A.D.  55. 
"According  lo  the  Greeks."  says  Calmet  {IHd.  a.  v.), "  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Dalmatia."  His  festival  occurs  in  their  calendar  upon 
«pril  8  (Neale,£-ailcni  amrck,a,T!*). 

HermM,  a«org,  ■  distinguished  modem  Romsn- 


ist  throli^ian  aiid  philoaopher.  He  was  bom  at  I>reler- 
walde,  near  HUoster,  April  33,  ITiB,  became  g}-mnasial 
teacher  ui  1738,  priest  in  1799,  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy  at  MUnster  in  1807.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  philosophy,  and  bis  tbealDKical  studies  wen  all 
through  his  life  conducted  on  philosDphical  methods. 


I  Wakr- 


krit  da  CkritUnUmRt  (MUnst.  180fi,  8vo).  In  1819  h« 
published  his  rkOomipkuche  Emlriia^  M  dit  Chriit~ 
KtilkoUKke  Tktologif,  which  passed  to  a  second  edition 
in  1881.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  piofenor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  new  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  soon  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  his  system,  before  his 
death,  bad  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  Roman  Catb- 
olic  schools  of  Prussia.  He  died  at  Bonn  May  ^  1831. 
His  followers  have  since  been  called  Htmrtuou.  Tbe 
writings  of  Hermes  published  In  his  lifetime  have  been 
mentioned  above.  After  his  death,  appeared  his  Ckriil- 
Kchr-Kiiikoliickt  DogmatOc  (lllUist.  18S4~5,  S  vols.  8ra). 
In  1883  the  Hermesians  established  a  Journal  at  Cologne 
as  their  organ.  During  the  lifetime  of  Hermes  there  hod 
been  many  complaints  of  the  heretical  tendendee  of  his 
tyatem,  which,  in  fiut,  demanded  philosophy,  rather  than 
faith,  aa  the  basis  of  theology,  llermes  admitted  all  tbe 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  held  that  the  gronnd  of  be- 
lief in  these  dogmas  could  only  be  laid  in  a  phiksophieal 
proof,  flrst,  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  the  medium  of  that  revehuioa. 
At  Rome  the  quesiion  waa  put  into  Perrone's  hand*, 
whose  report  strongly  condemned  Hermes  and  his  do&. 
trines.  On  the  2Bth  of  September.  1835,  a  papal  brief 
was  issued  against  them.  The  Hcrmeaiana,  howevo', 
maintained  that  the  doctrines  censured  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  llermes.  In  oocnrdsnce  with 
their  request  to  be  allowed  lo  preaent  in  Rome  a  I^tin 
translation  of  the  works  of  Hermes,  and  to  plead  their 
orthodoxy,  in  1887  two  of  their  prominent  spokeamen, 
professor  Braun,  of  Bonn,  and  professor  Elvenich,  of 
Breslau,  arrived  in  Rome,  but,  finding  that  they  would 
not  get  an  impartial  hearing,  soon  returned.  In  con- 
aequencc  of  the  ptesaure  brought  upon  the  Hermes^- 
ons  by  the  bishops,  most  of  them  now  gradually  sub- 
mitted i  two  profeisori  of  tbe  Univenity  of  Bonn  who 
refused  to  submit,  Brnun  and  Achterfeld,  were  in  18U 
forbidden  by  the  archtnahop  of  Colore  to  continns 
their  theologicalledurea.  In  1B47,  Flua  IXagain  nnc-  . 
tloned  the  condemiutory  brief  of  1835,  end  Ilermcvso- 
ism  gradually  died  out.  A  sketch  of  tbe  oontrovervf 
from  the  Kermeslan  side  maybe  found  in  Elvenich,  On- 
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(llmlau,  ISU,  8vo).  Perrone's  refutation  of  Hennea  is 
given  in  Migne'a  Dimnulra/ioia  Etangiliqmn,  ii,  M5  sq. 
Hee  also  Stupp,  Die  Irlileii  Henaminter  (Cologne,  1844- 
S)  1  Hagenbseh,  Hilary  qfiSlk  and  iM  Cnluria,  U. 
by  Hunt, ii, 414 1  and  art.GiiirTHES.     . 

H«nnes  Trlsmeglatne,  or  Mebccrius  CBp/i^, 
'Bplint  Tp'Biiiyim-ot),  the  puUlive  autlior  of  a  large 
number  of  Greek  worl»,msnv  of  which  are  still  extant 
The  Greek  Hermes  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  idenliSed 
■with  the  Egypiian  nof,  Thotli,  or  Thful  (as  it  was  alao 
with  the  Alexandrian  Tkoglk),  a  raytliical  person^* 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  all  sciences,  especially  as 
the  originator  of  language,  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  the 
art  of  writing;  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc. 
In  Egypt,  all  works  relating  (o  religion  or  science  bore 
Ihe  name  of  Tkal  or  of  Hermtt.  Accordin  ' 
in  Qement  of  Alexandria  {Slnm.  L  vi),  V* 
books  contained  the  hymns  of  the  gods  and  rules  of  cotv. 
duct  for  Ihe  kings,  four  related  to  aetrolc^,  etc.  The 
expresrions  used  bj-  Clement  of  Alexandria  imply  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  so-called  i/ermdie 
boohs  thsn  he  mentiona.  As  for  the  a6,.')25  mentioned 
by  lamhlichus  (Di  Mgi<.  Aigfpl.\  a  number  which  cor- 
responds to  the  great  sacred  period  of  Egypt,  (kiores 
supposes  it  to  refer  lo  verses,  not  to  books.  All  this 
leads  to  the  belief  that  Hermes  Trismcgistus  was  bst  a 
peraoniflcstion  of  the  Egyptian  piiealbood.    Accotdiiig 
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Ucmws  TrinncglMD*  wm,  1U« 
faavk'ihead.  'rh«Hinum«or 
(thiin  fcnal)  t/ftptm  to  hare  been  fpTcn 
■  OB  ■enwiH  of  th«  many  diacvrcrin  utribuled  u> 
Lmfeed  at  in  the  mjrMinl  MMe.Thot,  or  the  Egyp- 
Hcfmes,  *rai  Ibc  mnbol  oT  diTine  intdUg^m, 
gfal  ineamalt,  Uw  UTing  word — (be  primilive  type 

^pian  dear  that  a  rartain  number  of  the  bnoki 

Bg  the  Daow  of  Hennea  Trumegisliu  irm  trsiu- 

;  iDM  Greek  about  the  time  of  the  Ptnleioie*     The 

~ly  oTlhe  fragnwnlB  of  thew  liaiuluioni  whkb 

o  Uf  i<  more  doubtfuJ.     It  wu  Ihe 

Hippoatiiioiu  works  of  Orpheiu,  Zo- 

ur.  Pythaftoraa,  elc^  were  ccnipneed.    I.eaving  aaide 

'■  teMiiQony  (J3e  eailatt  Dti.  L  viii,  c.  36), 

'  or  ooniden  the  bookii-of  Hernin  Tri*- 

nntaining  really  (he  old  Egyptian  doctrine)^ 

'^'jlmdifl  thehieroftlTphlca. 

I  of  (heee  remaining  fn^ 
a  tbeologkal  ayMetn  eoinewbat  rimilai 
fRn  Ihai  of  Plato  in  hii  Timauti  adocdjne  which  dif- 
kn  catitdj  Ihm  (hose  of  all  (be  olher^ireek  achooli, 
and  shich  therefbn  was  nippoeed  to  have  been  brought 
(k  Um  iraai  Egypt,  where  be  had  been  to  conMilt  i^(h 
tkcpneataof  that  country.  They  atewriKeninabarbar- 
■■Gn^in  which  it  ia  ewy  to  peiceive  the  eHbrt  made 
ji  fbOonT  lilerally  the  (est  of  the  original 
!  ■BBE.  Meiurd,  a  recent  tianalator  of 
n  the  Hcnnetic  book*  "  ai  representing  (he 
~u  of  (be  higher  Greek  wisdom,  dimly  an- 
evelation  of  Ihe  Cbris(ian  faith  j  as 
n  the  negation*  of 
GmIe  Umo^  and  (he  dogma*  of  (he  Christian  faith" 
(JB./Vvit  An.  January,  1869,  p.  ISi).  The  following 
vsfca,  mttribtued  Ui  Hermes,  have  been  puhliahed :  Aii- 
jt  TiXtiot ;  the  Greek  original,  quoted  by  Lactantius 
{Dir.liutii.  Tii,  18),  is  lost, and  (here  remains  only  a  Lat- 
ia  atmduiati  of  il,  ittriliuted  to  Aputeius  of  Hadaun, 
ad  which  i*  entitled  AKirpiiu,a  llmaelit  Triimrguti 
Amipim;  an  rfc  nalura  drvrum  dialor/UM.     This  work 

[^tantioa,  and  in  tC^lit,  probably  at  Alexandria.  It 
il  in  the  bma  of  a  dialogne  bervcen  Hermes  and  Ascle- 
pM*,tii*diBciplp,  onGDd,ihe  nnivene,  nature,  etc  The 
ifvii  of  this  wnk  is  (horoughly  Neo-Plalooic,  and 
(t«HKh  (be  «(i(eT  directs  i[  attaint  Chtistianity,  he  eH- 
dstly  brnmred  many  Chiiiiian  doctrines  (o  *erve  hi* 
■d.  Tke  Aietrpimwta  emboilied  in  several  eilitioos  of 
Jlpiki—,  and  in  those  of  (he  PamamieT  by  Ficinus  and 
PKriciaa.  Tbc«  latter  editions,  and  the  PcemaiHler  of 
lAiiB  TuTDebus,  cootain  Opoi  'AnXqiriov  apo^'Afi- 
(■mn  ^BttXia,  probably  a  (rantdatioo  by  the  aulhoi  of 
tke  lavccding  work,  and  lieating  also  of  God,  matter, 
■d  amn.  'Eppni  nn  Tptv/ayim-av  noi/uiyfptK  is  an 
utaufe  work.  The  titJe  Hoi/int/piic,  or  FatiuBuler, 
tnmt  mfaiy.  pallor  or  ikrp^rnl,  seems  to  be  imitated 
turn  Ibc  no</uiv  or  P.tlar  of  Herman  See  HtJUCAS. 
Indmi.  (be  ]aitrT  has  sometimea  been  considered  as  the 
■nhv  of  the  Frmandrr.  It  ts  written  in  the  fonn 
<t  a  dialugue,  and  could  haidly  hare  been  composed 
Mm  the  4(h  cen(uiy.  I(  treats  of  nature,  creation, 
ad  God.  These  diffornt  subjects  are  riewed  from  Ihe 
SB-PhldDic  atand-pconl,  but  intermingled  with  Chii»- 
(JB.  Jewish,  aiid  Eutmi  notions.  The  Pamanitr  vai 
■linK  pobliibcd  a*  a  Latin  transbtion  byTicinu^  un 
ia  the  title  MrrctirU  TrUturyM  l.ibtr  de  Palalalt  tt 
X^iiwtiaDri (Tn\t»,U'i,(a\.;  often  repiin(ed  a( Tm- 
ii»l.  The  Greek  text,  with  Ficinus's  translation,  was 
iatpddiIhedb}-Adr.Tu^Icbu>CPaIi^I554,4to;  Utc« 
■fit.  with  a  naunenlai]-,  Cologne,  1630.  foL).  It  «a* 
n—litnl  into  French  by  G,  du  Preau,  under  the  title 
Bmti  Utrtt  dt  Sfrrart  TrirmiguU.  Ttia  lie  la  Patuma 
» Bmfirtia  Je  tHrv^Fmtrt  Dt  la  Votonlidt  Dint  (Paris, 
IMT.Sro);  and  by  others: — 'Inrpopafti/ionrd  ^  irtpi 

na^C  iaMiitfm  vpic'A^wiq  klybmov;  this  ttea- 


(tae,  much  teas  important  than  the  preceding  ont^  g|y«i 
the  means  of  ftiretelling  the  iiane  of  a  ncknes*  by  means 
of  aalToktgy;— i><  Rtmtali    -  -  - 


„  (BaBle,l&6S,laL):-    ,  

crmtum  tmlntia  attntogiar,  called  al»  CeitfOcTininw, 
■apposed  (o  have  been  written  originally  in  Arabic,  bat 
of  which  we  poasea*  but  the  Latin  translation  (Venice, 
U9i,ft>L;  latest  edit. Ulm,  167!, I!ma):—/.i'i«-pAyiJ(v 
mrdiait  Kirmiidtim  Kinm,  id  at  rtgU  Pmanm,  ren 
auma  gemmnu,  another  astrological  work,  which  is 
knoum  (o  oi  only  in  the  Latin  translation  published  br 
Andr.  Privinus,  though  the  Greek  text  is  yet  extant  in 
M3^  at  Madrid.  Some  of  the  books  bearing  the  nanie 
of  Hennes  Tiismegistus  were  ei-idently  productions  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  these  are  Tradattii  vere  mrrta  dt 
Lapidit  pUlatophin  Dtcnto,  L  e.  on  the  philosopher^ 
stone  (La(in,b>*  D.Gnosins,Leipx,  1610, 1618,  Svoi  and 
translated  into  Frencb  by  U.  Joly  and  F.  Habert,  Puis, 
I6S6,  Svo) ;  Ti^la  aiarogdiaa,  an  ewiy  on  the  ait  of 
gold-making,  pubUihed  ui  Utin  (Nuienbu^,  IMl, 4(0; 
S(n*b.lG66,8vo)t  Hipi /Jortivwv  x^^miwc, published 
at  the  end  of  Riither's  edition  ofLLyduB'sZAeJ/mAliM, 
with  notes  by  Bilht;  Iltpi  eiiefiiiv,  a  fragment  con- 
Hsting  of  sixty-nx  hexameters,  attributed  by  some  (o 
Orpheus:  it  is  to  tie  found  in  Uaittaire'i  JUiiallanta 
(London,  17»,  4io),  and  in  Brunch's  Amilrrta,  iii,  1!7. 
All  the  extant  fragments  ofHermes  are  given  in  French 
by  Uenaid,  Ilrrmtt  Trimigiitt  (2d  edit.  Paris,  186B), 
See  J.  H.  Urtinus,  Eztrcilalio  de  Memrio  Tritmrgitio, 
etc.  (Nuremh.  1661,  8to);  Roeser,  De  Hrrmeit  Trirmr- 
yi«o/itrirrunniiMrflin)n{Wit1emb.lG86,4tD);  ColbeiK, 
Dt  tibrii  antiguilaltm  menlealibiu,  ritfUiirvm,  //mNPfw, 
Zoroattru  (Greifswsld,  1694,8vo) ;  G.W.Wede),Ot  To- 
bula  J/ermelii  naaragdma  (Jena,  1704, 4ia) ;  Baumgaiten- 
Cruflius,  De  Librorun  flermetieorMta  Originet  etc  (Jena, 
1827,  4to);  Fabriciua,  fiiM,  Cneca,  i,«,W;  ^.  Hoefer, 
Hitl.ilelaChimr,>,2U;  Pauly, ffrnf-AwsUop. ;  Hoc- 
far,  None.  Biog.  Gmirair,  xxiv,  877 ;  Smith,  Didiomoy 
nf  Mytkologg  aad Biograph3,v<A.a;  Warburton, ZWrine 
Lrgatia*,  i,  442;  Moaheiai,  Coanntarwi,  i,  290;  Cud- 
worth,  Trut  Inlelleclkal  Syilem  of  Ihe  Umtert. 

HenneilMU.    See  Hxriies^  Gaosa 

Hannetlo  Books.    See  Hkrmei  TRisxEomTs. 

HtftniluiS,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  9d  century, 
which,  according  to  Augustine,  denied  baptism  by  wa- 
ter on  the  pretence  that  (hi*  was  not  (he  kind  WT  bap- 
tism instituted  by  Christ;  for  John  the  Itaptiat,  com- 
paring hi*  ovm  baptism  with  that  of  onr  Loid,  says,"! 
baptize  ym  with  water;  but  he  that  oometh  after  me 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Bit' 
(Augustine,  Dt  Har.  c  S9J.  They  affirmed  that  (be 
souls  of  men  consisted  of  Sre  and  spirit,  and  therefiire  • 
baptinnof ArewaamoieauilabletotheirnatUTe.  Early 
eodeaiastical  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  this  expression.  Clemens  Akxandrinus  men- 
tions some  who,  when  they  had  baptized  men  in  water, 
also  made  a  muk  on  their  can  with  Are,  so  joining  to* 
gether  haptiMn  by  water,  andrO*  they  imigined,  bap- 
tism by  fire  (qiud  Combefls,  .4urtor{u»,  i,  30i).  Oth- 
ers, by  some  deceptive  art  during  baptism,  made  Are  to* 
af^ar  on  the  surface  of  the  wster,  and  eonDrmed  this 
t^  a  reference  to  some  apocryphal  writing  of  thfir  own 
invniUon  called  "The  Preaching  of  Paul  or  Prier,-  in 
which  it  was  said  that,  when  Christ  was  bsptiied,  lire 
ap|ieaicd  on  the  water.  See  Kngham,  Orig.  t'ede*.  hk. 
xi,  ch.  ii,  S  S. 

Hffmdaa,  a  writer,  supposed  by  some  to  date  IVon 
tbe  !d  century.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  w( 

tEw  ^aaifin',  "A  satirizing  of  the  Heathen  Philoso- 
phera."  It  is  written  in  (he  form  of  a  dialogue  ad- 
diessed  to  the  author'a  friends.  Hermias  revien-s  the 
opinions  of  tbe  phikeophers  on  ruture,  the  univcise, 
God,  his  enence,  his  relstions  to  (he  world,  tbe  human 
■oul,  etc.  He  shows  their  difhtences  and  contradic- 
tioDi  on  all  tbiae  pointa,  and  thus  proves  th 
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tj  and  hitUity  of  all  thfir  thBoriea.  Tbii  Uule 
wriltea  m  the  nunner  ud  acRiwwhat  in  the  slyle  oT 
Lociin,  is  an  inuretting  document  Tor  the  histuiy  of 
a^eut  philoaphy,  but  )]■«  no  othei  nKrit,  phUnnph- 
iol  m  theological.  It  wu  pnliliahed,  with  a  Latin 
tranalatioD  by  Seikr  (Zurich,  1553,  Srot  1560,  fiiL),  and 
ia  Iiiien«d  in  aeveral  coUectioni  oif  ecdeaiaslical  worlu, 
lumelf,  in  Monl,  T/^iiila  ouipMiMMa  (Ita&le,  1680, 
Sro) ;  in  icTeral  editions  of  Jonin  Maityr;  in  Wonh' 
edition  of  Talian  (Oxford,  1700,  Bro) ;  in  the  A  uctoriw 
BiiL  Pair.  (Pari«,  IBM,  foL),  mk)  m  GallandU  BOUolA. 
Pair.  J.  C  Oommerich  pobliBhed  *  wpanUe  ed 
with  note*  by  H.Wolf,  Gate,  and  Worth  (Halle, 
Sro).  See  Hoefer,  A'cnc.  Biogr.  Ginirair,  xiir, 
Dupin,  EaJa.  Wrileri,  Sd  cent.;  Donaldnn,  Hiiloiy  qf 
CAHUiuH  /.Ueraltirr,  ii,  179. 

R«ii)iit  (Gr.  tpiifiot,  detrf),  one  devoted  to  iclig- 
imu  antttnde ;  property,  the  aolttudeof  awildenMn,    '' 
became,  at  a  later  period,  the  name  of  certain  cUjmi 
monka.    See  MoNAmciau;  Mosi. 

HeimOB'aniB  (EpimjiviK,  ifrmiry-iorn},  a  < 
dple  Df  Alia  Minor,  and  probably  companion  in  tabor 
of  the  apoitle  Paul;  mentioned,  along  with  Phygellus, 
ai  having  abindoncd  him  during  hii  Kcond  im|irtM>n- 
ment  at  Rome,  doabUesa  from  alarm  at  the  perib  of  the 
connection  (2  1101.  i,  15).  A-D.  6*.  In  the  Roman 
Breviarj-  (ia  Fti/.  S.  Jac  Apot.  Pan.  otHra,  p.  48fi, 
llilan,  1811)  the  convernon  of  Herro^cene*  is  attributed 
In  SU  Jamet  the  Oreat,  aad  in  the  legendary  hiitory  of 
Abdiaa,  the  ao-called  biibop  of  Babylon  (Kabricim,  <7od. 
Apoeryph.  A'.  T.  p.  617  aq.),  Hermogenea  ia  reprenenled 
aa  firM  pnctiaing  magic,  and  converted,  with  Philetas, 
by  die  lanie  apoatle.  Giodui,  apparently  miiiled  by 
the  circumatance  that  the  hinorian  or  goognpher  Her- 
mogenea, tnenlioaed  by  the  achidiasl  of  ApoUoniua  Kho- 
dlna  (ii,  7ZS,  frng.  t/ul.  Grac  Didol.  ed.,  iii,  62S),  wroU 
on  primitive  hiatoiy,  and  inctdenlally  (?)  apeaka  of  Nan- 
nacua  or  Anacui — anil  may  therefore  pioliably  be  tht 
aame  aa  the  Hermogenea  whom  Joaephua  mpnliona  at 
having  treated  on  Jewiah  hiatory  (Apion,  i,  2S)— aug- 
gteU  that  he  may  be  (he  person  mentioned  by  the 
tie  PauL  ITiis,  however,  ia  not  likely.  Nothing 
tl  known  of  the  Hermogenea  in  quealion,  and  he  a 
be  identified  either  with  Hermogenea  of  Tarsua,  a  hiato- 
rian  of  the  lime  of  Domitian,  who  waa  put  to  death  by 
that  emperor  (Suelon.  Dtmit.  10 ;  HofTraan,  /ju:.  Unit. 
at  V. ;  Alford  on  !  Tim.  i,  16),  nor  with  Hermogenea  the 
painter,  against  whom  TertuUian  wrote  (Smith's  Dkt. 
qf  Claa.  Biograplui,  s.  v.),  nor  with  the  saints  of  the 
Byxanline  Church,  oommemorated  on  Jan.  !4  and  SepL 
1  (Neale,  E<utent  Ckurdi,  ii,  770,  78!), 

HenuOBSnaa,  a  heretic  of  the  id  centuij-.  Our 
knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  treatise 
against  him  by  TertuUian  {ade.  Hermogmrm),  and  firan 
an  account  in  the  newly-diacovered  MS.  of  Hippolytua. 
He  was  living,  pmbably  in  Africa,  when  TertuUian  wrote 
against  him,  and  was  a  painter  by  profeasioo.  Tertul- 
liaii  charged  that  Heimogenee  waa  a  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  heathen  philoaophera,  and  especially  in 
Jhoae  of  the  Slmca,  and  eq^edally  that  he  taught  the 
eternity  of  matter.  Hermogenea  argued  that  (Jod  must 
have  made  the  world  cither  out  of  his  own  substance,  or 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-eiiatent  matter.  Tlie  first, 
he  thought,  waa  inconaiatent  with  God'a  immiiUbilityi 
the  second  with  the  origin  of  evil;  and  therefoie  the 
third  muBl  be  received  as  true.  "He  rejected  both  the 
Uaoatic  Emanation  doctrine  and  the  Church  doctrine 
of  Creation :  the  former  contradicted  the  uncluuigeable 
nature  of  God,  and  neceaaitated  attributing  to  liim  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  latter  was  contradicted  by  the  nature 
of  this  world;  for  if  the  creation  of  the  perfect  did  had 
been  conditioned  by  iMthing,  a  perfect  world  must  have 
been  the  reault.  Hence  he  believed  that  creation  aup- 
poacd  something  conditioniug,  and  this  he  thought 
muBt  lie  the  llglt  which  he  receiv-ed  from  Plalonism 
inlu  connection  with  the  Christian  Q'stem.    He  did  not 
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think  that  be  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  the  parapj(ia  M 
long  aa  he  admitted  a  ruling,  all-powerful  principle,  and 
ascribed  lo  Uod  such  a  supremacy  over  the  Hyle.  He 
regarded  the  Hyle  as  alloget^ier  undetermined,  predi- 
caieleas,  in  which  sll  the  contrarieties  that  afteiwanU 
a[^>eaml  in  the  world  were  aa  yet  unaeparated  and  un- 
developedj  neither  motion  nor  leat,  neither  flowing  oat 
standing  still,  but  an  inorganic  ctsifuaion.  It  waa  tbc 
receptive,  God  alone  the  creative  i  his  fotioalive  agen^ 
called  forth  from  it  determinate  existence.  But  with 
this  organiiation  there  was  a  miduum  which  withatood 
the  divine  funnative  power.  Hence  the  defective  and 
the  oflbnsive  in  nature;  hence  also  eviL  Had  ha  been 
logical  he  must  have  admitted  a  creation  without  a  be~ 
ginning ;  he  could  not  have  regarded  it  aa  a  single  and 
tranailive  act  of  God,  but  aa  immaneni,  and  resulting 
immediately  from  the  telatiiHi  of  God  to  matter.  Ue 
said  (>nd  waa  alwaya  a  ruler,  consequently  he  muat  ■!- 
waya  have  had  dominion  over  mailer"  (Neander,  HiM. 
of  Dugniai,  Rylard's  tianaL,  i,  118).  The  account  in 
Uippoliiua,  Kuril  irairuii'  a'tpittf^nr  (bk.  xxiv),  agreea, 
in  the  main,  with  that  ^ven  abm'e,  and  adds  that  Her- 
mogeues  taught  that  Chriat,  after  his  murrecticoi,  when 
he  "  ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  hia  body  in  the  aim,  pn>- 
ceeded  himself  to  his  Father.'  See  Augualine,  Dr  liar, 
xli;  TertuUiajj,  ui/c.  Hemegnrm,  pasaim;  Kilter,  Gt- 
tahidtlt  d.  Phitntopiie,  v,  178 ;  Ncander,  Ci.  Ilitl.  (Tor- 
ny'i),i,fi(i8:  Moeheim, Comai.  voL i ;  laidner, It'onta^  ii, 
208 ;  viii,  G79  j  Hagenbach,  Huliirj  ^f  Doetrima,  voL  i, 
§47. 

Her'mon  (Heb.  CHerwioa',  liv^ll.  aceotdii^  to  Ge* 
seniua,  from  the  Arabic  CharrMn,  a  fitak ;  Sept,  'A(|»> 
f-itv),  a  mountain  which  formed  the  northermnosC  boim- 
dary  (Joah.  xii,  1)  of  the  eounlry  beyond  the  Jordaoi 
(Joah,  HI,  17)  which  the  Hebrews  conquered  from  tba 
Amorites  (DeuL  iii,  8),  and  which,  therefore,  muat  have 
belonged  to  Anti-Ubanus  (1  Chron.  v,  28),  aa  is,  indeed, 
implied  or  expressed  in  most  of  the  other  parages  in 
which  it  ia  named  (DeuL  iv,4B;  Jnsh.  xi,  8,  ITi  xit,ft; 
xiii,Ii,lli  t>a.Uxxix,lS;  cxxxiii,B:  Cant,  iv,  8).  It 
more  summits,  and  ia  therefore  spoken  of  in 
thepIur.(D'lla^ri,Paa.xlii,7;  Sept. 'e^viiiM,  ^"5^ 
Vera.  "  Hermoaites").  In  Deut.  iii,  9  it  ia  aaid  to  bar* 
called  b)'  the  SIdoniana  ^trjoa  (*,S^li9),  and  by 
the  Amorites  Skttir  (n'lc),  both  of  which  wnrdi  sag* 
1  ooac  of  rnail,'' as  glittering  in  the  aon.  In  Devt. 
It  is  called  Mount  Stoa  {-,'i!*^)9)> XKaninit  "an 
elevation,"  "■  a  high  mountain" — which  it  waa  well  enti- 
tled to  be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly idenlified  with  Jebel"«-.S*fit)  by  far  the  higheat 
of  all  the  mountains  in  or  near  Paleatioe.  In  the  later 
hooka  of  the  Old  Teatament.  however  (as  in  1  Chron.  v, 
SoL  Song,  iv,  8),  Shenir  ia  distinguished  fiom  Her- 
properly  ao  called.  Probably  differenl  summita  ot 
parts  of  this  range  bore  diflcreni  namee,  which  were  ap- 
'ied  in  a  wider  or  narrower  acceptation  at  diflfTent 
naa  (see  Schwarz,  Palnlh',  p.  56).  See  tlivmi. 
Hermon  was  a  nalural  landmark.  It  could  be  seen 
im  the  "plains  of  Moab"  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
the  heights  of  Nebo,  from  every  prominent  spot,  in  fact, 
in  Muab,  Gilead,  and  Baahaii — a  jude  blue,  anow-caf^>ed 
peak,  terminating  the  view  on  the  northern  hotitdn. 
When  the  people  came  to  know  the  country  better- 
when  not  merely  its  great  physical  featnrca,  but  ila 
towns  and  villages  became  familiar  to  them,  Iken  Baal- 
Oad  and  Don  took  the  place  of  Hermon,  both  of  thein 
being  aituated  Just  at  the  southern  base  of  that  uoun. 
tain.  Herman  itself  was  not  embraced  m  the  eountiy 
conquered  by  Moeca  and  Joahua;  their  conqueats  ex- 
tended only  (n  it  (aee  Joah.  xi,  17;  DeuC  xxxiv,  I ;  1 
Sam.  iii,  20).  Hermon  waa  alao  the  oortb-weateni 
boundary  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan,  as  Salcah  ira* 
the  souih-eastern.  We  read  in  Josh,  xii,  5  that  Ok 
"nigned  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all 
Baahaii ;'  i.  e.  in  all  Bashan,  from  HMmon  to  Bakat^ 


ft"*^-*  Dotke  of  Hmnoo  ihoin  tha  mbiutc  acamcj 
of  ths  tapegnphf  of  J<ahu>.  He  make*  "  Lebanon  lo- 
"   '    1  i*,  ihe  range  of  Anli-Leba- 

}.  ErCT7  OrioiUl 
Himon  b  Ihe  wuthern  ti 
ai^[«  The  beauty  and  icnndeui  of  Uennon  did  not 
moft  the  aUcnlioa  of  tbe  Hebnw  poets.  Fiom  nearly 
twBf  prntninent  point  in  rakatine  the  mountain  ii  vi»- 
Ue,  bol  it  ii  whoi  we  leave  tbe  hiU-coonliy  of  Sunaria 
and  coLer  Uw  plain  oT  Eidndoa  that  Henton  appean 
ki  aB  iu  BialeMy,  itaaoting  up  on  Ibe  iHMiiit  buduin 
bekiml  the  Kiaceful  ronoded  top  of  Talioc.  It  wu  pfob- 
■blj  tluB  new  that  nggeMed  to  the  PmIduH  the  word* 
"'ne  tMTlb  and  iheKHith  tboo  hwt  created  Ihemi  Ta- 
bv  and  Hernwn  shall  ie}aice  in  tb;  naow"  (Ixxxijc, 
I)).  The  "dew  of  Hetmou'  ii  once  referred  to  in  ■ 
paaoge  whitb  bn  loDf;  been  canuleTed  ■  geoftraphical 
p^aiB — "Aathe  dew  of  Hennon,  tbe  dew  that  deannd- 
ed  em  tbe  mannlaini  of  Zion'  (Pia.  cxxxiii,  S).  Sonw 
Wn  Ibi^ht  thai  ZtM  fi^^X)  ii  nwd  here  for  Sinn 
(pHc),  one  of  the  old  oamca  of  Herroon  (Deut.  ir,  tS), 
but  Ihia  idoiiiAcauon  it  onnecoaaiy.  The  snow  on  tbe 
■KBBit  of  thii  mountain  condenac*  Ihe  f  apon  that  Hoat 
dnii^  the  aummer  in  the  higher  regiona  of  tbe  atmoa- 
pbtKi.  caaaing  li|iht  ckiada 


nit,whil 


whole  eo 


ntiy 


Aewhcre  la  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  elacwhere 
dnwdkM.  Una  of  its  lopa  ia  actually  tailed  Ahu-Ktig, 
L  a.  "  father  of  dew"  (Porter, //(md&  ii,  MS). 

Knee  OMdeni  traveDera  bare  made  ua  acquainted 
•ilfa  the  ecnntiy  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  no  doubt  baa  been 
A  that  the  Mount  Hennon  of  Ifaoae  tenta  it  no 
a  the  preaent  Jebel  a-Sknt,  or  the  Sheik'i 
or,  which  ia  equiralent.  Old  Han'a  Honntain, 
a  name  it  b  nid  to  have  obtained  from  ila  fancied  re- 
■  uilJaiii  I  (beinc  lopped  with  aouw,  which  aometimea 
Bn  in  leofitbennl  atreabi  npon  iti  sloping  ridgea)  to  the 
hnarj  head  and  beard  of  a  veneraUe  aheik  (Elliot,  i, 
SiT).  Thia  Jebel  e»-ab«ik  a  a  Boittfai«*anem.  and  in  that 
doedion  culminating,  luanch  of  Anlj-libanua.  lis  lop 
ii  pattiallj  covered  with  viow  throughout  tbe  summer, 
■ad  haa  an  elevatiun  of  9S76  feet  (V'an  de  TeUe,  Mr- 
anr,  p.  170, 176).  Dr.  Clarke,  who  saw  it  in  tbe  inonlh 
«*  Jnly,  aaya, "  The  summit  i»  so  tofty  Ihat  the  enow  en- 
linlj  coTCTed  Ihe  upper  part  of  it,  not  lying  in  patches, 
te  inTeMins  all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfectly 
white  Sid  araaDih  velvet-like  appearance  which  enow 
a^Fxhibila  when  it  ia  very  deep."  Dr.KotHnnon  only 
ilifiii  riiiiii  Iheprecedingbytheatatement  thai  Ihe  anow 
ispopetual  only  in  the  ravines,  ao  Ihat  the  lop  preeente 
Ihe  ifiiiearance  nf  radiant  atripea  around  and  below  Ihe 
aMoDC  {Bik.  JfntarrAti.  iii,  M).  At  hia  last  viait  to 
Fyatine,  he  ohHrve^  under  date  of  April  9  (new  ed.  of 
kmarekn,  iii,  H*),  Ihat  "  Ihe  Hiow  extended  for  some 
rtjtanrr  down  the  udea,  while  00  the  peaks  of  Lebanon 
ffimu  there  was  none."  In  August,  18£2,  Kev.  J.  L. 
Pwter,  of  Damoscua,  ascended  JeM  n-Sheik  from  Ra- 
ifaey,  and  afient  a  night  near  ila  aummiu  He  deecribca 
the  UicbeMpeak  aa  compoaedatiiclly  of  three  peaks,  ao 
aen  each  other  aa  to  appear  one  fiom  bek)W.  On  Ihe 
Hitfb-aBtermnuet  nf  these  peaka  are  some  ioterreting 
11  IS  sill  a.  called  Kulal  Antar,  piobably  relics  of  an  an- 
dtot  14yTO-Phmitci«n  temple,  conaiating  of  a  circular 
■aBaRfsnd  a  mck  about  IS  feet  high,  which  has  a  rude 
ei^vaijnn  upcei  il,  and  heapa  of  beveled  stones  adjuin- 
g^  it.  The  anow-banks  explain  the  supply  andenlly 
^Hlc  tor  cooling  drinks  in  Tyie  ami  Sidon  (Btbiialkecu 
Aar.  Jan.  18oi).  The  aummit  is  about  9000  feet  aboi-e 
iW Mediterranean  (Ueul. Warren,  in  the  (JuurftT^S/olf. 
*M  of  tbe  "  Palestiue  Kiplontion  Fund,"  No.  G,  p.  S  tU, 
•hoc  sko  are  a  dncriplion  and  cut  of  the  ruined  temple). 
Id  two  pmiaijn  uf  .Scripture  this  mounuin  is  called 
Baiifliiwiia  ('TITT  ^TT!  'it*?'"!'"  lCbmi.v,a3), 
Ml  I)m  only  Rasoii  that  can  be  aeaigned  for  it  is  ihat 
-   -  ■-- — ■      '  ime  saya  of  it, '*  Did- , 
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tuRjue  M  errrina  r/w  iuigiir  templum,  qsod  ah  ethnid* 
cultui  lubetar  e  rrgione  Paneadia  et  libani"— rcferema 
moat  here  be  made  to  the  building  whoee  ruins  an  atin 
Been  (C^Him.  a  v.  Hennon).  Il  is  lem^kable  Ihat  I(er- 
mon  was  andenlly  encompaaeed  by  a  circle  of  temples, 
allJaciiglAetumiint,  Can  it  be  that  [his  mountain  was 
Ihe  great  aanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  waa  to  Ihe  old 
Svrians  what  Jerusalem  waa  lo  ilia  Jews,  and  what  Mec- 
ca ia  to  the  Moslems?  (See  TorUr,  llamlbooi/or  Sgria 
and  PaL  p.  464, 157 ;  Keland,  PalirH.  p.  SS3  sq.)  Tha 
abore  described  ruins  seem  to  confirm  Ihis  conjecture^ 
See  BjUt^HEBHon. 

It  haa  been  auggested  that  one  of  ibe  aonihero  peaha 
of  Hernwn  waa  the  scene  of  Ihe  Tianifiguraiian.  Out 
Lonl  trardled  from  Bethsaida,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  "  to  the  coaats  of  CieMrea-Philippi," 
when  be  led  hisdiadples  "into  a  high  mountain  apart, 
and  was  transfigured  before  ihem ;"  sad  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, going  towards  Jeniaalem  through  Galilee  (eomp. 
Mark  viii,  3S-S8i  UalL  xrr.  IS :  Mark  ix,  2-IB,  BO-SS). 
No' other  mountain  in* Palestine  ia  mora  ajqiropriate  to 
tha  dicumaunces  of  that  glorious  scene,  except  Ta- 
bor, to  which  many  centuries'  tradition  has  aangned 
Ihis  bonor  (Robinaon.  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  S68) :  but  if  it  be  asi 
signed  u»  thia  locality,  it  will  give  additional  celebritT 
TO  the  prince  of  Syrian  mountains  (Porter's  Damam*, 
i,806). 

The  mention  of  Hermon  along  with  Tabor  ii.  **". 
lxxxix,i!,ledlaitabeingaDnf[hlnear  the  taller  moun- 
tain, where,  accordingly,  trarcller*  and  msps  give  us  a 
"IJItle  Hermon."  But  that  passsge,  as  well  aa  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  B,  applies  better  to  the  great  mounlsin  already 
described ;  and  in  the  former  it  seema  perfectly  natural 
for  tbe  Psalmiat  lo  call  upon  these  mounlains,  respect- 
ively the  moat  conspicuous  in  the  western  and  eealem 
diviaionB  of  tbe  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice  in  the  nam* 
of  the  Lord,  Beaideis  we  are  to  consider  that  Jcbd 
es-ah«kh  is  seen  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  thai  both  (o> 
getber  arc  vlaible  from  the  plain  of  Eadraelon.  Then 
ia  no  reaaon  to  aiippose  that  the  so-called  Little  H«r>  ' 
mon  ia  It  all  mentinnetl  in  Scripture.  Ila  actual  name 
is  Jebel  ed-Duhy ;  it  is  a  ahapele■^  barren,  and  anin- 
tereaiing  maH  of  hilli,  in  Ihe  nonh  of  the  valley  of 
Jesreel  and  opposite  Mount  <>ilbos  (KgbiDson,  Artrarot- 
e.,  iii,  171). 

Hei'lI10nlte(Ps«.xliii,7>.     See  Hbmios. 

Henumde*.    See  Ji'liah  tiik  Littijc 

Her'od  fHpti^ijc.  ketoSir,  a  nama  that  appears 
likewiae  among  the  Greeks,  Uio-Caaa.  lxxi,8Gi  I'hilosl. 
Soph,  ii,  1 ,  etc.),  Ihe  name  uf  several  peraons  of  Ihe  royal 
family  of  Judira  in  the  time  uf  Christ  and  Ihe  apoetlrs 
(see  Noldius,  lit  rila  ttgmii  llirodum,  in  Havcrcamp's 
ediI.orJoaephus-,ReUnd,/'aiiF<r.p.lT4aq.t  Jcm^Giirk, 
d.  Itrartila,  i.  ICO  «q.  Other  monographs  are  named  by 
Volbeding,/a(f«/Vapr(inniiiinn>i,p.l(>,T7,  siidbvFnrat, 
BitUothaa  Jvdaiea,  i,S86:  ii.  I2T-130.  See  klm  De 
Sanky,  HtMl.  if//trodf.  Par.  1867 1  G  llder,  //m-rfw,  Bern, 
1»6»),  whose  historc  is  incidtiiially  involved  in  Ihat  of 
Ihe  N.  Tfatament,  but  is  copiously  detailed  by  Jusephua  i 
notices  of  it  also  occur  in  ihe  classical  writers,  espccisUy 
Sirabo  (xvi,  c.  ii,  16).  We  therefore  devote  a  large 
space  in  ciinaideraiion  of  the  aubjecL 

The  history  of  Ihe  Hemlian  family  presents  one  ude 
of  Ihe  last  development  of  Ihe  Jewish  naiiim.  The  evils 
whieh  had  existed  in  the  hierarchy  that  grtw  up  aflcr 
the  Return,  found  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  Ihe 
lyrannyofafoteignnsurper.  Kelipno  was  sdupted  a*  a 
policy;  and  the  helleniung  designs  of  AntiochusKpiph- 
anee  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  profefoed  to  obaervo  the  law.  Side  by  side  with 
the  s^lual "  kingdom  of  God"  proclaimed  by  John  lbs 
Bapliat,  and  founded  by  Ihe  Lord,  a  kingdom  of  Ihe 
wmld  was  eatablished,  which  in  ita  external  splendor 
recalled  the  traditianalmsgnilicence  of  Knlomnn.  The 
simultaneous  realization  nf  the  two  princi[>lcs,  iiatinnal 
and  spiritual,  which  hail  long  variously  influenced  Ihe 
Jews,  in  the  establishment  uf  a  d)-iiaaty  and  a  church,  is 
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I  of  th<  aneeMrr  of  Ibc 
I  of  Hao^  (NiadM  Dan- 
'  ")  loufihc  Id  r^H  him 
le  of  the  noble  funl- 
II  ud,  on  the  othei 
kaj.  cslj  Chrijliaii  writen  npreiaitad  hii  origin  u 
MUri*  BHn  anit  lerrile.  AlHiauiiu  bu  praervad  ■ 
mbu  (Booth,  JUL  Star,  ii,  336).  on  the  tutbority  of 
'ihf  HoimI  kiiBdien  tJ  the  Sariour,"  which  nukeiAn- 
ttpwi,  the  btber  of  Herod,  the  eon  of  one  Homd,  ■ 
d»n  atueluA  to  the  tavkt  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo  at 
Jlnko,  who  «•*  lakeo  pritoon  br  IdDiiiiBa.-i  nibben, 
b1  krpt  b7  tbem,  u  hii  father  coold  not  pay  fall  ran- 
■SB.  The  loodity  (comp.  Philo,  Liy.  ad  Cainin,  g  SO), 
ao  im  thin  the  office,  wu  calculated  to  fix  a  bearf  re~ 
track  npoB  the  name  (comp.  Routh,  L  e.).  Tbis  noiy 
■  npated  witli  great  inaocarac;  by  Eplphanins  {Har. 
■    Nentaeting,  however,  theaa  exa^erated  atate- 

it  ( Joaephui,  .1  B>.  xiv,  1, 
ia  indicated  by  the  fiinna  of  aonia  Of 
ite  MBH  that  woe  retained  in  it  (Ewald,  CadiiUlklf, 
k  477,  BBie).  Bat,  tboi^b  aliani  by  race,  the  Hencb 
*■!  Jnrt  in  faith.  The  Uamean*  bad  been  conqaetcd 
■■d  bnaght  OTW  Is  Judaian  by  John  Hyrcanu*  (&C. 
lH;Ja(ptains'1iit.xii<,9,0;  and  fmni  the  lima  of  thdr 
aanruoa  thqr  remained  conNanE  lo'tlieirii«4r  idigian, 
IsaUag  epoa  Jcmaalem  at  their  mothU"dty,  and  daim- 
iaK  lilt  thevadree  tbc  name  of  Jewr(lMBpliiu,  il  M.  XX, 
7,;;H'ar,i,IO,4;  iv,4,4). 

TW  gueral  policy  of  the  whole  HenxHen  thmily, 
Aamb  ■odiBed  by  the  peraooal  eharactainlca  of  tbe 

danr  lo  fcond  a  great 
'rtidi  the  pmrcr  of  Jndaiam  abonU  aubaerve  the 
■UMiiin  of  a  Kate.  The  protection  of  Rome  waa  in 
Um  hit  iitaaee  a  neeeaity,  but  the  dofignii  of  Henid  I 
■<  Agrippa  I  point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empin 
Mlhiitail,andBot  loamenmbjeetmonarcby.  SiKh 
•  miiMiMatioo  of  the  Jewiah  hopea  aeema  lo  have 
imit  naK  mawina  of  acoeptaoc*  at  tnt  [aee  Hkko- 
nuiJ!  Bdby  a  nMoial  reaction  the  temporal  domin- 
mefibeHerodt  opened  the  way  for  tbe  deatmction  of 
Ike  Jeiririi  nadanality.  The  iriiguin  which  waa  de- 
|nW  iniii  the  inatrument  of  unacnipiduui  ambition 
IM  lU  power  to  quicken  a  naitod  pe(^il&  Tbe  high- 
id  hie 


■d  for  the 
<■  If  thai  effica  (Joet,  GewL  d:  ./wJnriliiMf,  i,  SSi,  BiS, 
ttlk  ite  the  oOe*  itadf  waa  deprived  of  iia  iKRd  dig- 
■■y  (MBpace  Acta  niii,8aq.;  JcaCi,480,elc.).    The 

~  ■    " u  the  conflict  of  aecta  a 

ire  thi 
o  Mliifactum 
(■■liiiu  DfaooBfL,    Seethe  naoM  of  each  member  of 
*<  baily  in  iti  onler  in  Ihia  Cvci.opJtniA. 

1.  Uoon  THK  Grkat,  u  be  ia  nually  anmamed, 
■■^anad  in  Hatt.  ii,  i-H;  ijike  i,  5;  Acta  xxiii,  86. 
*>  the  HDODd  Boa  of  Antipats-  and  Cyproa,  an  Anbi- 
«Uriiri»Ued»cent(jDaephiia,^iiJ.xiv,7,8).  See 
AnTATiB.  Id  B.C.  47  Jolioi  Cnar  made  Antipater 
I^VBntr  of  Jadaa,  and  tbe  latter  divided  hia  territo- 
*"  """f  tua  Ibar  aoiM^  aHgning  tbe  diitricc  of  Gali- 
>>  t»  Hood  <Joae|dina,^af.xir,9.8;  IFor,  i,  10,4). 
^  Ac  tinie  when  be  waa  inverted  with  the  goT«nmHit 
■  •aUWoyoDa  of  age,  according  to  Joaephoe  (i4ii(. 
■".^t):  butlbiamiBtbeamiMake.  Herod  died, aged 
*>>y-ni»,  in  &C.  4,  conaequently  he  muit  hare  been 
"^"y-tui  or  twenty-flvc  in  the  year  RC  47,  w*en  he 
*'Bidc  KDvenoi  of  Galilee  (iri>n-i  mi  Hrooi.  given 
■TlMiirf  ia  the  ed.  IHdot,  hut  no  Mated  authority). 
**  rf  hia  tiK  acta  wia  to  repieaa  tbe  brigandi  who 
*^  iafialiag  lui  provincca,  and  lo  put  many  of  their 
Wai  ID  diuta  qion  hla  own  anthority.    Thii  wia . 
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nude  known  la  Hyreaniu,  and  Herod  wai  mmmaied 
to  lake  hi*  Erial  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  hii  deed*  of 
violence.  Herod,  innead  of  appearing  before  the  San- 
hedrim clothed  in  mourning,  came  in  purple,  attended 
by  armed  guardJ^  and  bearing  in  hii  handa  a  letter  from 
the  Bolnan  commander  Sextue  Our  for  hia  acquittaL 
This  overawed  the  aiiiuililj  ,  but  Sameaa,  a  juM  man 
( Joaephua,  A  at.  xiv,  9,  4),  stepped  rorward,  and,  tioldly 
addroaing  the  asaembly,  predicted  that,  should  the  of- 
fender eecapepanishmenc,  he  would  lire  to  kill  all thoae 
who  were  hi*  Jndgea,  and  wonld  not  grant  the  pardon 

I  which  tbe  aasembly  seemed  inclined  lo  extend  to  him. 

i  He,  however,  eecaped,  and  took  refuge  with  Sextus  Cm- 
ear,  who  soon  appointed  him  goi-emor  (orpanjTtit)  of 
Crale-Syrio.  He  then  determiaed  lo  march  against  Je- 
rusalem, and  would  have  done  n  had  not  hia  father 
Antipater  and  his  family  restrained  bim  from  commit- 
ting uy  tfesb  acta  of  violence.  In  RC.  44,  alter  C». 
Hv's  death,  Caaaios  took  the  government  of  Syria. 
Herod  and  hla  fathsr  Aniipaler  willingly  aasiiled  Cas- 
riua  in  obtaining  the  taiee  levied  upon  tbe  Jews  jbr  the 
support  of  the  troops.  For  thia  Herod  was  cmfinned 
in  tbegovenment  ofCmle-%ria  (Jcarphua,  ITar,  i,  11, 
4).  In  RC  41  Antony  came  to  Syria,  and  Herod,  by 
making  him  valuable  presents,  soon  formed  with  .him  • 
cloae personal  intimacy  (Josephus, .Inf. xiv,  12,3).  Uyt- 
canus,  to  whoee  beautiful  granddaughter  Mariomoe 
Herod  was  betrothed,  induced  Antony  lo  make  Herod 
and  hia  brother  Phoaiel  tetrarcha  of  Judna  (Joa^hna, 
Am.  xiv,  IS,  Ii  War,  i,  13,  G).  The  inwion  of  tbe 
PorUiiana,  who  sided  with  Antigonoa  the  Aamotwan, 
compelled  Herod  to  give  up  Judva  and  By  lo  Borne. 
Antony  was  then  in  gnat  power,  and  took  Herod  under 
his  protection,  and,  seeing  that  he  might  prove  useful 
to  him,  obtained  a  decne  of  the  aenate  appointing  him 
king  of  Jodna,  to  the  extinction  of  all  tbe  living  Asmo- 
D»an  princes  (Josepbus,  AM.  xiv,  3-14;  War,  i,10-14i 
Dion  Caaa,  xlviii).  TbiM  events  took  place  in  B.C  41^ 
and  Herod,  only  staying  seven  daya  at  Rome,  returned 
qieedily  to  Jeiusalem  within  three  moaths  ftom  tbe 
time  be  had  fint  fled. 

It  waa  not,  however.  BO  camt  (or  Herod  to  obtain  po«- 
Bcaaion  of  Jerutslem,  or  la  establish  himself  as  king  of 
Judna,  as  it  bad  been  to  obtain  this  title  ftom  the  Ro> 
mana,  Tbe  Jews  still  held  firmly  to  Antigonua  aa  the 
repnaentativeofthe  Avnonamlmcandit  wasnotlbr 
several  years  that  Heiod  made  any  material  advance 
~"ith  the  aamatance  of  the  Ramans  Homl 
ke  Jeruaalem.  He  had  endeav- 
coocillate  the  people  by  marrying  Hariomne, 
thinking  that  by  so  dinng  the  attachment  of  tbe  Jewa 
to  tbe  Asmoonm  family  would  be  extended  lo  him. 
Alter  six  months'  siege  the  Romans  entered  the  dty 
(RC  S7),  and,  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance  they 
bad  recHved,  began  to  nnnck  and  plunder,  and  it  waa 
no  eaay  task  for  Herod  lo  purchaae  IVom  the  conqueron 
the  freedom  ftom  piUsge  of  some  port  of  bis  capitaL 
AntigMus  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  Anlioch,  where, 
having  been  previonaly  beaten,  he  was  ignominioudy 
execnted  with  the  axe  by  the  order  of  Antony,  a  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  Romans  bad  never  before  used 
to  a  king  (Dion  Caaa.  box,  ?2;  Joeephns,  .4tir.  xv,  1,  2). 
Thus  ended  tbe  govennnent  of  the  Asmomeana,  19G 
yean  Mux  it  waa  first  aetup  (Joaephns, /I  nr.  xiv,  16,4). 
Immediately  on  ascending  the  thnine  Herod  put  lo 
death  all  tbe  members  of  the  .Sanbedrini,  excepting 
PolKo  and  Sameas  (the  famous  Hillel  and  8hammai  i^ 
iha  Rabbinical  writers},  who  had  predicted  this  result, 
and  also  all  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  who  conid  be 
found.    Having  conflscatad  their  property,  he  sent  pres- 

fnrther  secure  bis  favor.  He  then  gave  the  office  of 
bigh-iiritst,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Antigonua,  and  the  mutilation  of  Hyrranus,  whose  ears 
bad  been  cnt  off  by  Antigonua  (comp.  Lev.  xxi,  16.^), 
lo  an  obssnre  piiot  from  Babybm  named  AnaneL  At 
thia  insult  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Hariamne  aod  Al^ 
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jMobolm,  to  vhoca  the  office  of  high-pricM.  btkingcd  In- 
berediury  ■uccouon,  appetlBl  to  Cleopatn  to  use  her 
powerful  influence  with  Antony,  and  Hsrod  va  thui 
compelled  (o  depnee  Aninel,  mil  to  elevate  AriKobuliu 
to  the  higb-priotboDd.  The  iacreaaing  popuUrity  of 
AnjtobuliUr  added  to  the  fuithei  intnguei  of  Alesan" 
dn,  M>  excited  the  Jeakniay  of  Herod  thM  he  evned 
him  lo  be  drowned  while  bathing,  and  expreaed  great 
■OROW  at  Che  iccidenL  See  AmsTOBULua,  Alexandra 
■gain  applied  to  Cleopatra,  who  at  last  perstiaded  Aulo- 
Dy  to  Buniniaa  Herod  to  Laodicea  lo  answer  for  bis  con- 
duct. Herod  was  obliged  lo  obey,  bat  was  dismissed 
with  the  highest  honun  (Jaaephiis,.1»(.  xr,B,l-8;  camp. 
War,  i,  22,  2).  After  the  defeat  of  Antony  at-Aftiani, 
in  RQ  31,  Herod  had  an  audiance  at  Unda  with 
Octaviua,  who  did  not  think  that  Antony  was  quite 
a  while  Herud  continued  hi*  assisunea  to  him 
r,  i,  20,  1).  Herod  so  coadUaled  him 
ibat  hfl  obtained  aecuiity  in  his  kingdom  of  Judva,  to 
which  Oetavius  added  Uadara,  Samaria,  and  the  mari- 
tinte  cities  Gaza  and  Joppa.  Shortly  after  the'  i^lons 
of  Trachonitia,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis  were  given  him 
(Joaephus,^i((.xv,5,e,7tlO,I;  ITur, i, SO, 8. 4 ;  comp. 
Tadt.  Hit.  v,  9).  Herod's  domestic  life  was  troubled 
by  a  long  series  of  bloodshed.  Hytcaniu,  the  grand- 
father of  his  wife  Mariimne,  was  put  to  death  before  his 
visit  to  Oetavius,  and  Mariamne,  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately Btlacbed,  fell  a  victim  to  his  jealousy  soon 
■Iter  his  return.  See  HyBCANUst  Harijuiiik.  His 
nmocse  for  the  deed  is  well  described  by  Jotephm,  who 
aayi  that  Herod  commanded  his  altendania  always  lo 
jpeakof  herasalive(^iif.«v,7,7i  H'or.l.aa,  6).  In 
B.C20,wheD  Augustus  Tinted  Jndaa  in  penoo,  another 
extensive  addition  was  made  to  his  taiitorica.  The 
district  of  Paneaa  was  taken  away  IVom  its  rnler  Zeno- 
docus  lor  leaguing  himself  with  the  Arab^  and  given 
Herod.  In  return,  Herod  adorned  this  place  by  erectii 
a  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus  (Joeqtbus, 
j4isr.  XV,  10,8;  ITor,  i,  20,  4;  Dion  Ckn.  liv,  9),  " 
long  after  this,  the  death  of  his  wile  was  IbUoWed  by 
other  atrocities.  Alexander  and  Arittobulus,' the  sor 
of  Mariamne,  were  put  lo  death ;  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  ■ 
Hand  ordered  bia  eldest  son,  Antipaler,  to  be  killed. 
See  Alsxander  ;  Ahistobulus  ;  Amtipatir.  Herod'i 
painful  disease  no  doubt  maddened  him  in  his  later 
years,  snd  in  antidpatioa  of  bia  own  death  he  gav 
den  that  the  principal  Jews,  whom  he  had  shut  i 
the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  immediately 
bis  deixBse  he  put  lo  death, 
be  wanting  at  his  funeral  (Josephua, 
Near  his  death,  too,  he  must  have  ordered  the  murder  of 
tbe  infants  at  Bethlehem,  as  recorded  by  Hauhew  (: 
I&.1S).  The  number  of  children  in  a  village  must  have 
been  very  few,  and  Joocphus  has  passed  this  etoiy  oi 
unnoticed:  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  (hat  he  has  git 
an  oceount  of  a  maaaacre  by  Herod  of  all  the  memb 
of  his  family  who  had  consented  to  wh 
foretold,  viz.  (hat  Herod's  government  abould  c«ase,  and 
his  posterity  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  (.<i  *'  " 

i).     A  confused  account  of  [he  massacie  of  [he  children 
and  the  murder  of  Antipater  is  given  in  tfacrobii 
"Augustus  cum  audisaet  inter  pueros,  quos  in  SyriA 
Ucrodea,  rex  Judnorum,  intra  lumatum  Jiosit  interfici. 
fHium  quoque  ejus  occisum,ait;  Melius  est  Hcrodls  pop- 
evai  (?  Sv,  tvvw)  tme  quam  fiium  (?  uiciv,  nmf  (Sat. 
u,4).    MacTobiusUvedintheMhcentnry  (c.A.D.420), 
and  the  words  mira  binalum  (k  btmatu  et  infra,  Matr. 
li,  IG.Vulg.)  seem  to  he  borrowed;  tbe  stor;-,  too, 
wrong,  aa  Antipater  was  of  age  wh«i  he  was  execut 
(Alford,  ad  loc.).    Macrobius  may  have  nude  some  m: 
take  on  account  nf  Herod's  wiah  to  destroy  the  heir 
the  throne  of  David.     The  language  of  the  evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which  [he 
deed  was  eOected  (airooriiXac  iviiXiv),     The  soe 
open  and  undisguised  violence  which  lus  been  c 
izated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
stay  be  snppoaed  to  have  been  the  hiibKic  reality. 
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Herod  was  maniedto  so  lesatJian  tm  wivHibyuoat 
whom  he  bad  cbildren,     He  died  a  few  days  before 
e  Passover,  0.0.  4,  his  death-bed  being  tbe  scene  of 
e  most  awful  agonies  in  mind  and  body.     Aecnrdiag 
the  custom  of  the  tilnea,  he  made  hi*  sons  the  beiiv  to 
I  kingdom  by  a  formal  testament,  leafing  its  raliAca- 
«  to  tbe  will  of  Ibe  emperor.     Augustus  aasenting  lo 
mun  provisions,  Arehelaus  became  tetranh  of  Jn- 
dsea,  Samaria,  and  Idunm;  Philip,  of  Trschonitis  and 
Itunes;  and  Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Perara.    His 
body  was  ouiveyed  by  his  son  Arcbelaus  from  Jericho, 
where  he  died,  to  Hondium,  a  city  and  brtreea  200  sta- 
dia distant,  and  be  was  there  buried  with  great  pomp 
'  -oeephua,  A  id.  xvii,  8,  2 ;  War.  i,  88,  9> 

On  the  extirpatioa  of  Ibe  Asmoniean  family,  finding 
that  then  was  then  no  one  who  conld  interfere  with 
him,  Herod  had  intjtxluced  heathenish  cnstotns,  such  aa 
play^  shows,  and  cbariot^acta,  which  the  Jews  coo- 
led as  contrary  to  (be  laws  of  Unsea  (Jeeephua,  H  irf. 
I,  l);  and  on  the  completion  of  the  building  of 
rea  he  also  introduced  Olympic  games  and  oonae- 
d  IhemtoCaaaT,ordcringtbemtobecelcbialea1  ev- 
ery fifth  year  (Jasephus,^itf.  xv,  9,6;  ivi,&,  t).  With 
regard  to  the  prejudtcea  of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  •■ 
great  contempt  Im  public  opinion  ss  in  the  Ciccolioa  of 
his  personal  vengeance.  He  signalised  hie  elevation  lo 
the  throne  by  ofierings  tn  the  Capttoline  JufHler  (Joat, 
Gtici.  d,  JudnlAumi,  i,  B18),  and  surrounded  his  perBOH 
by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jii*epha8,^iir.xv,T,S;  xvii, 
I,  1 ;  8,  8).  His  coins  and  thoae  of  his  succeaaore  bore 
only  Greek  legaids;  and  he  introduced  beatben  gamea 
even  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Joaephua,  A  mt,  xr, 
8,  1).  He  disfd^rad  oatentatiously  his  Itror  towards 
foreigners  ( Joaephos,  A  ■/.  xvi,  S,  S),  and  oppnaaed  tbe 
old  Jewish  aristocraey  (Josephta^  Anl.  xv,  1, 1).  The 
later  Jewish  tradititms  deacribe  him  as  successively  the 
servsnt  of  the  Asmoncans  snd  the  Romans^  and  relate 
that  one  Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecutioo  which  be 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  file  by  the  kaa  of 
sight  (Joat,  i,  SI  9,  etc). 

Notwitliatanding  that  be  thus  alienated  his  soljects 
from  him,  he  greatly  improved  his  country  by  the  num- 
ber of  flne  (owns  and  msgnificeiil  puUic  buildings  which 
he  had  erected.  He  bniU  a  (emple  at  Samaria,  and  con- 
verted i(  into  a  Ucinan  city  under  the  name  of  Sehasle. 
He  also  built  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heahbimitis  in  Perca 
(Joeepbui,  A  ml.  xv,  6,  b),  besides  sevenl  other  towns, 
whtcli  he  called  by  the  names  of  diHbent  members  of 
his  family,  aa  Antipatris,  from  the  name  of  his  IJslhcr 
Antipater,  and  Phasaelis,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  afltr 
his  brother  Phassel  { Josephus,  .1  itf.  xvi,  5,  a).  On  many 
other  (owns  in  Syria  and  Greece  he  bestowed  money, 
but  his  grandest  undertaking  was  (ha  nboilding  of  the 
Temple  a(  Jerusalem.  It  was  commenced  in  Ibe  I8lh 
year  of  his  rejgn  (B.C  21),  and  the  worii  was  carried  on 
with  such  vigor  that  the  Temple  itself  (moc),  L  e.  the 
Holy  House,  wss  finidied  in  •  yMr  and  a  half  (Joaephos, 
Anl.  XV,  II,  1,6).  The  chnsters  and  other  buiMingB  were 
linished  in  eight  yean  (Josephua,  .Inf.  xv,  II,  G).  Ad- 
ditions and  repairs  were  continually  made,  and  it  waa 
not  tiU  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa'll  (c  A.D.  65)  that 
the  Temple  (_t6  itpdv)  was  compli  ted  (Josephns,  A  ml,  xx, 
9,7).  Hence  the  Jews  said  lo  ma  Lord,''Fotty  asid  six 
years  was  this  Temple  in  building  [ficojofiqffq — and  is 
not  even  vet  eompltled],  snd  will  thou  raiae  it  up  in 
three  days"!"  (John  ii,  20).  This  look  pisee  in  A,D.  JS, 
not  king  after  our  Lord's  baptism,  who  "  waa  about  thirty 
years  of  sge"  (Luke  iii,  28),  snd  who  was  bom  sosne  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  BlC.  4,  acnxnUng  to 
the  true  cbronokigy.  This  beautiful  Temple,  tboogb 
built  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Isnel,  did  not  win  the 
hearts  nf  tbe  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  revolt  which 
took  place  shortly  before  Herod's  death,  when  tbe  Jews 
(ate  down  the  golden  eagle  which  be  had  fkattmed  to 
the  Temple,  and  broke  it  in  luceea  (Joaephua  Amtif, 
xvii,  G,  2,  8). 
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Thm  iBtcwi^  of  Hetod'i  oatnra  is  mnirkabls.  On 
Rxatiling  hi*  mgniBcoK*,  Nnd  (he  benetiu  he  beMow- 
■d  opno  hi*  ptafU,  one  cuuot  deny  tbit  be  hmd  a  very 
1— fle—t  dJ^KMitUD;  but  whai  We  md  of  hi*  miel- 
Iha,  not  tuly  to  hii  •ubjecu,  but  even  to  bii  own  rela- 
Chub,  mm  ia  fined  to  aUow  Ihu  he  vu  bnilitb  uul  a 
Mm^ter  to  bmnaiiity  (onoipL  Jnepbiu,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  4). 
Ub  httiKIj  to  Rome  ii  amply  ihown  by  the  nuuuier  ia 
wkkb  be  timn^RMed  the  coMou  of  hii  nation  aodast 
aMie  many  of  their  Uwi,  boilding  dtiee  and  encting 
loBliln  is  lorei^  eouDthi^  fa  the  Jcwi  did  not  pemut 
bin  B  10  do  in  Jodaa,  even  Ihoogb  thcj  were  under 
a>  trnnniial  a  government  aa  that  of  Hetod.  Hii  COD- 
loHil  apalogy  mi  that  ha  ma  acting  to  plwn  Cnar 
m  the  Bomao*.  and  »  through  all  hit  reign  he  vaa  a 
Jewinfa  prinx  only  in  name,  wilh  a  HcUeniatic  diipontiuB 
(coap.  J<HcphiB,^itf.  XI',  9,  5;  xix,7,8).  It  hM  even 
b«  npiMaed  (Joat,  GtK*.  d.  Judmlh.  i,  333)  that  the 
icUdldinK  nl  the  Temple  ruiniahed  him  vith  the  oppsf' 
tooity  of  dcetnying  the  authentic  collectinn  of  gnteair 
•giee  irhicta  wai  of  the  >■%*""  importance  to  the  prim- 
ly faniiliiM  Heiod,  ai  appean  from  his  public  deiigna, 
aleetwl  tlM  fUgnity  of  a  second  Solatnan,  but  he  Joined 
(hr  linnae  of  that  mooaich  (t>  hiii  magniSccnce ;  and  it 
wu  Mid  that  the  monument  which  he  niied  over  the 
loyal  lumba  waa  due  to  the  fear  which  leiiMl  him  after 
a  ■acriltgioaa  attempt  to  rob  them  of  aecret  tmuurea 
(Jeeepho*,  A  at  xvi,  7, 1 }.  He  muntained  peace  at  hnme 
a  long  raifcti  b}'  the  viRor  and  timely  graifroBty 


la  dieplay,  and  even  hii  aihitnry 
^  to  ini|Hre  Otirolala  irilh  awe. 
Buld  Md  yet  prudent,  opprenive  and  jet  piDfuae,  he 
had  many  of  the  chaiacteriitic*  which  make  a  popular 
hav;  «im1  the  title  which  may  have  been  Bnt  given  in 
admiiatin*)  of  gucccialul  deapoliim  Dow  KTrei  id  bring 
•at  in  iJeaif  conlrait  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
■■mai  waa  purchaKd, 

JoaephiM  givM  Uerod  I  the  •nrname  oTGreat  fHpu- 
Atc  i  ^yof)-  E<r*id  niggtau  that  the  title  =ttder  ia 
tally  intanded  to  diitinguish  him  from  the  younger 
Hood  (Antipai},  and  compares  Che  caan  of  '  E\*ias  i 
ptyc  (.Ami.  xviii.  S,  4)  and  Agrippa  the  Great,  in  con- 
ttadiatiiictioa  to  Heldaa,  the  keeper  of  the  acred  Ireaa- 
n  (.4*^.  XX,  11,  1),  and  to  Agrippa  II.  The  title 
'Aghpfft  tbe  Great"  ii  conAnned  by  ranna,  on  which  he 
ii  Mvbd  IHTAX  (EckheL  Doet.  Kua.  Vrt.  lii,  493; 
Akniaai,  A'aia.  Ckrom.  ix,  2S),  and  ao,  wye  Ewald,  "it 
■ay  ainulariy  have  been  given  upon  the  coiiu  of  Her- 
id,  aod  fioni  Chu  the  origin  of  the  mmame  may  have 
been  doived"  {Grteiiek/e,  iv,  47S,  note).  There  ar^ 
hawevo',  ao  coiaf  of  Herod  I  with  the  title  ffrtal.  It  ii 
ka^  Id  tnpfMee  (hat  the  tilk  in  Joeephm  ia  merely  a 
j>  exprcM  gnat' 


Coin  of  Herod  the  OreaL 
a.  HaaoD  AxTtFAB  (HpMtc,  XalL,  Mark,  Lake; 
Avnaoc.  Joaephut)  waa  the  aon  of  Herod  the  Greal, 
I  ly  llahhare.a  Hamarilan  (Joaeph.  Am.  xvii.  1, 8 ;  War. 

i.  n,  4).  Bb  father  had  already  given  him  "  the  king- 
tn'  IB  hia  IfBt  will,  but  in  the  flnal  armngement  left 
ka  tke  iMraicby  of  Galilee  and  Peraw  (Joaepbw,  ^  af. 
rrn,8,li  Ifar,  ii. »,  I ;  MatLxiv,!;  Lukeiii,!;  iii,lBi 
■1,11  Acta  xHi,  1),  which  brought  bim  the  yearly  reve- 
^  oflOOtalMta  (Joaepbiu,^aCKviii,fi,l).  On  hii 
9^f  to  Biae  ha  viaitad  hia  bniihct  Philip,  and  oooi- 
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niendng  an  Intrigue  with  hia  wife  Uerodiai,  daogtitM 
of  Ariitobulua,  tbe  hod  of  Jlitiamne,  be  afterwardt  ii> 
eeatuouily  married  her.  He  had  previoiuly  been  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Aretaa,  king  of  Arabia  PctrRa,  who 
avenged  this  inwll  by  invading  hia  dominions,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loaa  (Joaephua,  Ait.  xviii,  G,  1). 
An  appeal  to  the  Kamanj  aflnrded  tbe  only  hope  of  aafe- 
■y.  Aietai  waa  haughtily  ordered  by  the  emperor  to 
dcaiit  lh>m  the  proaeculiDn  of  the  war,  and  Herod  ac- 
cordingly escaped  the  expected  overthraw.  Joaephua 
aaya  that  the  cqunion  of  the  Jewa  waa  that  ibe  defeat 
'  '  1  having  imptiaoned  John  the 
xount  of  hia  popularity,  and  afterwards  put 
h,  but  doea  not  mention  the  reproval  that 
igation  of 

(Joeeph.^M.  xvii;,6,4:  Ualt.  xiv,  1-11 1  Hark  vi,  14- 

16;  Luke  iii,  19;  ix,  7-9).  The  evangeliata  evidently 
give  the  true  teaaon,  and  Joaephua  the  one  generally  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  In  A.D.38,  after  the  death  c^Ti- 
beriua,he  wa>  perHtaded.  especially  at  the  ambittuua  in- 
stigation of  Hen>dias.to  go  lo  Kome  to  procure  for  him- 
self the  royal  title.  Agrippa,  who  wag  high  in  Che  favor 
of  Caligula,  and  had  already  received  this  Ciile,  oppoaed 
thii  with  such  succfas  thai  Aniipaa  waa  oondemned  to 
perpetual  baniabment  at  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul  (Joaeph. 
Ant.  xviii,  7,  8),  and  evenciially  died'in  Spain,  whithet 
his  wife  Herodtaa  had  voluntarily  foUuwed  him  (  War, 
ii,  9,  &).  He  ia  called  (hv  courteav)  kag  by  Uatcbew 
(xiv,  9)  and  by  Hark  (vi,l4).     SeeNu.B. 

Herod  AnCipaa  was  in  high  favor  wiib  Tiberiuai 
hence  he  gave  the  name  of  Tiberiaa  to  the  city  he  built 
on  the  lake  of  Uenneaareth  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  3,8). 
He  enlarged  and  improved  aeversl  cities  of  hia  domin- 
ions, and  alio  built  a  wall  about  Sepphotis,  and  louiul 
Betharamphtha,  which  Utter  lown  he  named  Jutiat,  ia 
honor  of  die  wife  o(  the  emperor  (Joeephus,  Ant,  xviii, 
a,  1  i  oomp.  War,  ii,  9, 1). 

It  waa  before  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jeroaa- 
lem  to  edebraCe  Che  Paaeover  (comp.  Joseph.  A  nl.  xviii, 
U,  S),  that  our  Lord  waa  sent  for  examiiution  when  Pi- 
late heard  that  he  waa  a  Calihean.  aa  Fihite  had  already 
had  several  diaputea  wilh  the  GalilEatis,  and  waa  not  at 
this  time  on  verr  good  terms  with  Herod  |Luke  xiii,  1 ; 
xxiii,  S-T),  and '"on  Che  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod 
weiB  made  friends  together"  (Luke  xziii,  IS;  eompL  Jo> 
sephua,  A  nl.  xviii,  8, 1 ;  Paa.  Ixxxiii,  6).  The  name  of 
Herod  Antipas  is  coopted  with  that  of  I^lace  in  tba 
prayer  of  the  apoatlea  mentioned  in  the  Acta  (iv,  S4-S0). 
Hia  peraonal  character  ia  little  touched  upon  1^  eicber 
Josephus  or  Che  evangelists,  yet  from  his  consenCing  lo 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptiu  to  gratiiy  tbe  malice  of  a 
wicked  woman.  Chough  for  a  Cime  he  had  "  heard  him 
gladly"  (Hark  vi,  SO),  we  perceive  bis  cowardice,  hia 
want  of  iiuiic,  and  bli  fear  of  ridicule.  His  wicked  oath 
waa  not  binding  on  him,  for  Hercxl  was  bound  bj  the 
taw  of  God  not  to  commit  murder.  He  waa  in  any  eaae 
deaiToua  to  see  Jems,  and  "  hoped  to  have  seen  a  miracle 
fhim  bim''(Luhexxiii,8).  His  artifice  andcunning  an 
qieciallv  aUnded  to  by  our  Lord,  "Go  ye  and  tell  that 
/ox"  (rf  (iXiiiriin  raijrp.  Luke  xiii.SS).  Coins  of  Htir- 
odAndpashearthetitleTETPAPXOr.    See  AimrAS. 

3.  Hamni  AncHEi-tus  ('ApiftXaof,  HatC;  Josephaa; 
'Hpw^iK'.DionCaasius;  coins),  son  of  Herod  the  Gnat 
and  Malthace,  uterine  snd  younger  brother  of  Herod  An- 
tipas, and  called  by  Dion  Caseius '  Hpu^q;  naXawr^voe 
(Iv,  67).  He  was  brought  up  with  his  broChcr  at  Rome 
(Josephui,.4i>f.  xvii,  1.3).  His  father  had  disinherilad 
him  in  conaequence  of  the  false  accusations  of  hia  eldest 
brother  Antipater,  the  son  of  Doris ;  bat  Herod,  on  mak- 
ing a  new  will,  altered  hia  mind,  and  gave  him  "the 
kingdom,'  which  had  before  been  left  to  Antipas  (Joae- 
phua, ^  sf,  xvii,  8,  1).  It  waa  this  unexpecCed  arrange 
ment  which  led  (o  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to  Galilee  (Una. 
ii,  ■a).  He  waa  saluted  as  "  king"  by  the  army,  but  re- 
fhaed  to  accept  that  licle  till  it  should  be  o 
AugaaUH(jDaepb.^a(.xvii,8,!,4i  War.i,!).    . 
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ly  after  tbi)  ■  aedition  wu  raucd  (gidnK  bim,  which  he 
quelled  by  kiUin);  BDOO  penonR,  uid  he  then  Mt  Mil  (tith 
hia  bnithec  Antipu  tD  Kome  (Joa^os,  A»i.  irii,  S,  i, 
4;  lf^r,u,2,S),  L'pon  Ihia  Ihe  Jew*  WDt  an  embaiBf 
to  Auguittu,  U>  rei|UMl  Ihit  they  mi^tht  be  allowed  lo 
live  accoidiiig  to  their  uwii  Uwa  tinder  a  Komau  gov- 

in  the  parat^  ot  Ibe  nDblcnun  i^oin^  into  a  far  ooun- 
tiy  to  lereive  for  himnelf  a  kingdom :  "  But  hii  dtizeiui 
hated  him,  uiit  aent  ■  loeiBage  after  him,  saying.  We 
will  not  have  thia  man  to  reign  over  ua"  (lake  xix,  IS- 
97).  White  he  waa  at  Rome,  .lenualen  wia  under  the 
can  of  SatHQiu^  the  Boman  procDiator,  and  a  qikarrel 
etuued  in  conaequence  or  the  manner  in  which  the  Jewa 
were  Heated.  Quiet  wu  again  eatabliabed  through  the 
intervention  of  Vanu,  the  pnadent  of  Syria,  and  the 
authon  of  the  aeditimi  were  punlahed  (Joaephog,  AnL 
xrii,  10).  Auguaiua,  however,  ratified  the  main  poinla 
of  Herod'B  wiU,  and  gave  Anhelaua  Judoa,  Samaria,  and 
Idumm,  with  the  dtiea  of  Cnaiea,  Sebaate,  Joppa,  and 
Jenualem,  the  Hlle  of  rtkiMrrA,  and  a  promiae  that  be 
abould  hare  the  royal  dignity  heteafler  if  he  governed 
vimuHialy  (Jo«eph.^i>r.  xvji,ll,i;  War,  ii,6,B).  Ar- 
cbelana  never  lesUy  had  the  title  of  king  (paciXiii), 
though  at  flnt  called  ao  by  the  people  (Joaeplma,  Aal. 
iTii,H,S),  yet  we  cannot  object  la  the  word  jiaaiXiiii 
in  Hauhew,  for  Arcbelaua  tegaided  hiniaelf  ai  king  (Jo- 
■ephoa,  Ifdr,  ii,  1,1),  and  Joaephua  apeaka  of  theprov- 
ioce  of  Lyianiai,  which  waa  only  a  tetrarcby,  as  liaai- 
Xiiavrriv  Awotnati  (ll'ar,ii,  11,5),  Herod  (Aniipaa) 
the  tetrarch  ii  also  called  u  liaaiXius  (Uatt.  xiv,  0 ; 
Hark  vi,  14).  When  Archehlus  mmned  to  Judiea  he 
rebuilt  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  and  established  a 
village,  naming  it  after  bimaelf,  Aichelaia  ( Joaeph.  A  M. 
xvii,  18, 1).  Shortly  after  Archelaua'a  tMum  he  vio- 
lated the  Moaaic  law  by  manying  Glapbyra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Arcbelam,  king  ofCajqiadocia,  and  the  Jews  eo«n- 
plaining  again  loudly  of  his  (yianny,  Anguitus  aura 
ed  hitn  to  Ron»,  and  Hnally,  A.D.  S.  aent  him  into  eitile 
at  Vienna  in  Gaul,  wheie  he  probably  died,  and  hi 
minioDB  were  attached  to  the  Roman  empire  jJoaephua, 
^■tuvii,  IB,  !;  IKar,  ii,  7;  eoropaie  Sttabo,  xvi,  "  ' 
IHonCaa«iu»,lv,  85,27).  Jeiome,  however,  lelatea 
he  was  ahinm  the  tomb  of  Aichelau*  near  Bethlehem 
(0»MKU<MDi>,a.v.).  Ccdna  with  the  title  eeKAPXor 
belong  to  Aichelaua.    See  Archblaus. 

4.  Herod  Philip  I  (4>iXiir<rac,Hark  vl,  17;   Hpw- 
AK)''>*^hua)  wa*  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  t:^  a 
aecond  Maiiamne,  the  daughter  of  Kmon  ttie  high-prieat 
(JoMphu^  /Bf.  Kviii,  5,  4),  and  most  be  diitingniahed 
IVom  Philip  the  tetrarch,  No.  6.     He  waa  the  huAand 
of  Kerodiaa,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Sakme. 
rodiaa,  however,  coniraiy  to  the  lawa  of  bet  country 
VOTced  herself  from  htm,  and  married  her  uncle  Ant 
[see  Noa.  3  and  5}  (Joaephiia,  ^fX.aviii,5,4;  Matt. 

B;  Mark  vi,  17;  Luke  iii,  19}.    He  was  omiued  in 
will  oT  Herod  in  consequence  of  I  he  discovery  that 
riamne  was  conscious  of  the  plots  ot  Antipater,  Hend 
the  Great's  aon  by  Dorii  (Joaephus,  War,  i,  80, 7).    See 

5.  Hrrouiab  (^Hpli^l^t.  Matt,  xiv,  1-11 ;  Mai 
14-16;  Luke  iii,  19|  was  the  daughter  of  Aristobulns, 
oneofthe  sonsof  Herod  I  b}-thefint  Hariamne,! 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Sal«ne,  Herod's  sister 
waa  consequently  sister  of  Hemd  Agrippa  I  (Josephos, 
^Ntxviii.6,4;  [r(ir,i,!e,n.    »he  waa  flnt  married  to 
her  uncle,  Herod  Philip  I,  the  son  of  Herod  I  and  the 
aecarid  Mariairme,  l>y  whom  she  had  •  daughter  Salome, 
pnbably  the  one  that  danced  and  pleaaed  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  and  who  afterwards  married  her  luide  PhiUp  If. 
Herodiaa  aoon  divorced  heraelf  fiom  him,  and  married 
Herod  Antipas.  who  was  also  her  uncle,  being  the  son 
Herod  I  and  Malthace,  and  who  agreed,  for  her  sake, 
pot  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretaa,  king 
Arabia  (Jowiphuh  A  m.  xi-iii.  5, 1, 4).     John  the  VaptiO. 
repnn-ed  her  for  her  crime*  in  thus  living  in  adi  * 
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him  to  be  put  to  death,  thus  adding  thoMo  the  crime 
of  murder.  Her  marriage  was  tmlawfiil  for  thnie  m^ 
Bans :  Itnt,  her  former  bosband,  PhiUp,  was  still  alive 
{Itanvm  Iwvroc,  Jgaephoa,  A  nl.  iviii,  6, 4) ;  aecondly, 
Antipaa't  wife  wa*  stiU  alive ;  and,  thirdly,  bj  her  fliit 
mani^e  with  Philip  aha  became  the  slater-in-bw  of 
Antipas,  who  waa  omuequcotly  rgrtndikn  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  mairy  hia  bnthei'*  wife  (Lev.  xriii,16;  >i,31i 
comp,AlfiiidonHatI.xiv,4).  When  Antipas  waa  coo- 
demned  by  Caiu*  to  perpetual  banishBent,  Herodiaa  waa 


telling  hex  that  it  was  her  btothrf  Agrippa  (1) 

who  prevented  her  being  Involved  in  the  aame  calaiD- 

her  husband.    The  best  tnit  of  ber  character  is 

shown  when,  in  true  Jewish  s(Mt,  ahe  iLfuaul  this  offer, 

vohmtarily  chose  to  ihan  the  exile  ofherhoriiand 

[No.  i]  (JoHtphuB,.4ii/.  ivii,7,  J).     See  HuoDiAa. 

6.  Hkhou  Philip  II  {4iAmac,  Lake  and  Joaephus) 
was  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cliwpatra  ^  Jerusalem 
(lipomAviilTti),  and  was  with  his  balfbsothen  Arche- 
laua  and  Antipas  brought  up  at  Rome  (Josephua,  A  tt. 
xvii,  1,8;  War,\,ii,f).  He  reodved  as  hia  shara  of 
the  aopn  the  tetiarchy  of  Batanea,  Tracbonitia,  tat- 
rwiitia,  and  certain  pane  about  Jamnia,  with  a  revenue 
of  100  talents  (Joaephus,  .4iif.  xvii,  II,  4:  ITor,  ii,  6, S). 
He  ia  only  mentioned  onoe  in  the  N.T.<Uike  ui.l,*i- 
linrov  rtrpapifouvroc).  He  wa*  married  to  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I  and  Hoodias,  but  left  no 
children  ( Joseph.  j1  af.  xviii,  8, 4).  He  reigned  over  hi* 
dominions  for  87  yeare  (B.C  4-A.D.  84),  during  which 
time  be  showed  himaelf  to  be  a  peism  of  modentioa 
and  quietnen  in  the  conduct  of  hia  life  and  government 
(Joaephus,  ^B/.xvui,4,6).  He  built  the  dty  oTPaness 
and  named  it  Cwaarea,  nxne  commonly  known  as  Casa- 
tea-PhiUppi(Uatt.sTi,lS;  Mark  viu, 37),  and  abo  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  ■  city  the  village  Bethsaida, 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  Juliai,  in  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Julias,  and  was  burird  in 
the  monument  he  bad  there  built  (Ja»qihna,Aiif.  xviii, 
S,l:  4,6;  IFar,ii,S,l).  Leaving  no  children,  bla  do- 
minions were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  A  nl.  xviii,  5,  G).  Coin*  of  Philip  II  bear  the 
title  TETPAPXOY.    See  Philip. 

7.  HmoD  Aqrippa  I  ('HpiifiK,  Acts;  'Aypi'mc, 
Joaephus)  was  the  eon  of  Aiistoboln*  and  Beteimcc,  and 
grandMHi  of  Herod  the  Great  (Joaephus,  A  mt,  xvii,  t,  1 ; 

ITor,  i,  28, 1).  He  iscalled^Agnrpa  theGreafl^  Jo- 
sephus (^n/.  xvii,!, 3).  A  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  (ireat  he  was  living  at  Kome,  and  waa 
brought  np  with  Dniaus,  the  aon  of  nberius,  and  with 
Anlonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus  (Josephus, .4 iir.  xviii,  S,  I), 
He  was  only  one  year  older  than  Claudius,  who  waa 
bom  in  RC  10,  and  they  were  hred  up  togeiher  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  waa  spent 
at  Rome,  where  the  magnificence  and  luiuiy  in  whidi 
he  indulged  involved  him  ao  deeply  in  debt  that  he  waa 
compelled  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  betook  himself  to  ■ 
fortreas  at  Malatha,  in  Idumiea,  Through  the  media- 
tion of  his  wife  Cypros.  and  his  ssler  Herodiaa,  he  wu 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received 


ofie 


with  a 


(Joseph,  .4>tf.xvi,6,3).  Bui,baviiigquarTeUed  with  hia 
brother-in-law.  he  tied  to  Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Soon  aileiwardshe  was  convicted,  through  the  informa- 
tion of  his  lin)iher  Atistobulus,  of  barmg  received  a 
bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchaae  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  compelled 
fly.    He  was  arrested,  a*  he  was  about  to  sail  lo  Ita- 


ly, fl 


if  money  which  he  i 


Ireaauiy,  but  made  his  eacape  and  reached  Alrxandria, 
where  his  wife  succeeded  in  procuring  a  aupply  of  oko- 
ey  from  Alexander  the  alataaich.  He  then  set  aail,  and 
landed  at  PnteolL  He  was  fkvnably  received  by  T^ 
berius :  but  he  one  day  incantionriy  expresaed  Ibe  wish 
that  Cains  might  sooti  fucceed  to  the  thnoe,  which 
being  reported  to  Tiberius,  he  was  atreetad  and  (hrown 
into  prison,  when  he  ronaincd  dD  the  aoceaBtoo  of  0»- 
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lubJLa37(JaMphM,Ja<.xnU.fi,10).  C*liu  >hort- 
If  ■ftcr  gn*  bim  the  tetnreby  of  Philip,  the  inm  chua 
vilh  which  ba  had  bacn  bsuned  ta  k  aoldier  being  ex- 
timfuitottgiMoae(Jotefhia,AiU.xviu,e,W).  He 
wM  •!■>  ia*aM«d  with  th«  caouUi  di^ty,  uid  ■  leaguB 
— paUidy  nude  with  him  by  Cliurtiui.  HctbenM«rt- 
■I  M  tik«  pgHMWa  of  hii  luagdom,  Old  U  Alexui- 
diil  vM  iaaiUad  by  the  people,  oho  dicued  up  an  idiot, 
nd  ban  him  in  mock  triumph  through  the  atceeU  la 
taidi  Ibe  new  king  ot  the  Jem  (Ptuki,  in  Fbuam,  6). 
TU  JalouT  of  Uerod  Antipu  and  hi*  wife  Herodiai 
n  exciuU  by  the  distinctiooa  conferrod  upon  Agrippa 
b]r  iht  BcmuM,  and  chey  aailed  lo  Kome  in  the  hope  of 
Tp*-"'");  him  in  the  erapenti'i  favM.  Agiippa  wai 
(Iran  ot  iheir  <lengu,  and  auticlpated  it  by  a  counter- 
dirg*  igaiua.  Autipaa  of  treawnoui  coimpondence 
with  the  Parthiaiu.  Antipas  failed  to  anawei  the  accu- 
■tiHu,  ind,  after  hia  exile,  Agrippa  received  from  Coiua 
tkt  Mruchy  of  (iaUleie  and  Pema  (Joaephn*,  ^M.  xviii, 
T,J)j  lod  in  A.D.  11,  fnr  having  greatly  aaaiitelClau- 
4iai,  he  mnTcd  hia  whole  paternal  kingdom  (Judiea 
ndS*PMria),and,in  additioii,  the  letiarchji  of  Lyuniaa 
H  (eoap.  Luke  iii,  IJ.  Joaephm  aiyi  in  one  paiiige 
lU  CauB  ^le  him  thii  tetrarchy  (Ant.  xviii,  6, 10), 
bat  aftowanii,  in  two  placea,  that  Claudiui  gave  it  to 
Urn  iAnL  xix,  6,  1 ;  War,  ii,  II,  b).  Caius  probably 
pmond  it,  and  Uauilios  actually  ctnirerrtd  it.  Agrip- 
pa  BOW  posNawd  the  eniiie  kingdom  or  Hend  the  GreaL 
Ai  ikii  time  be  begged  of  CUudlua  the  kingckira  of 
Ckildi  br  hia  brotber  Heiod  (Joeephu*,  ^itl.  xix,  5, 1  -, 
\rar,u,l\,5i. 

Agrippa  k)ved  to  live  at  Jeruaalem,  and  was  ■  itriGt 
•liitrTer  of  the  lawi  of  hia  country,  which  will  account 
tji  kji  psaecuting  the  Chriitianaf  who  were  hated  by 
lkeJFwi(jMephiu,^af.xix,7,3).  Thus  influenced  by 
■  Bnait  dedn  for  popularit)',  rather  than  Iram  innate 
oBcItT, "  he  stretched  forth  hu  hands  to  rei  certain  nf 
Ike  Church."  He  put  to  death  Jamea  the  elder,  aon  of 
2diete,  and  cast  Peter  into  priaon,  no  doubt  with  the 
ialealioa  of  killing  him  aln  This  wu  fniitnled  by 
Ida  lainculoui  deliverance  from  hia  jailers  by  the  angel 
iflht  Lord  <  Acta  lui,  1-19).  Agrippa  I,  like  hisgrand- 
^ther,  displayed  great  taste  in  building,  and  capectally 
atoned  the  dty  oT  Berytus  ( Joaephut,  A  nL  xix,  7, 6). 
Tbf  aaiptciant  of  Claudius  prevented  him  from  finishing 
Ika  iaqngnable  fortiBcationB  with  which  he  had  begun 
b  airnxmd  Jerusalem.  His  friendship  waa  courted  by 
■my  rf  th*  neighboring  kinga  and  rulers.  In  A.D.  44 
ifr^ipt  celebrated  games  at  Ciesaisa  in  houor  of  the 
^Ntor.  and  to  make  tows  for  hia  safety.  At  thia  fea- 
tiril  s  minber  of  the  principal  penons,  and  such  as 
wiw  of  dignity  in  the  piovince,  attended.  Joaephns 
tta  oM  mention  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidan  ai  reonded 
iitheAas(ui,iO>.  Though  Agrippa  was  "  highly  dis- 
|ik— d."  it  does  not  appear  that  any  rupture  worthy  of 
BMice  had  taken  place.  On  the  second  day  Agrippa 
wand  in  the  theatre  in  a  garment  interwoven  with 
dnt.  On  doeing  hit  addreaa  to  the  people,  Ihev  aa- 
htad  him  as  a  god,  for  which  he  did  not  rebuke  them. 
■■1  ht  waa  muncdiacely  seUed  with  violent  internal 
pis^  and  died  live  daya  after  (Joeephus,  A  nl.  jdx,  8,  i>. 
TUafilleriixoimtof  Joaephua  agrees  aubalantially  with  . 
IkM  in  the  Acts.  The  silver  dreas  (>{  Afryipou  wureui- 
^Vfr  Toaav,  Joaephua ;  laS^ra  ffamXacnv,  Acts) ;  and 
U«  diiCBie  (ry  r^c  yampit  aXyiilian  tov  fiiov  tari- 
"Wi^r,  Joaeph.;  ytvu/uvoc  Om\riic6^patrot  llHivtii; 
iat).  Ttx  ow\  {jiovjlAva  iri  irxaiyiou  Tiv6i),whKh 
—  Ibis  oeeaaion  appeared  to  Agrippa  as  the  mnsenger 
rf  iU  tilings  (ayifiXat  Kotaiy,  Joaephoa,  A  at.  xix,  S,  2), 
'^■ghoa  a  former  one  it  had  appeved  to  him  as  a  mes- 
HfB  ef  good  news  (Joaephua,  Ant.  xviii,a,7),  ia  con- 
>md  by  EoMbins  (/f.  £'.  ii,  ch.  10),  who  prnfeHca  to 
IMS  JfMtphua,  into  the  angel  of  the  Acts  (iwdroCEv 
<r<wa)7iXa(  Ki>fHav,Acts  iii,2a.  For  an  explana- 
■■1  af  the  (nafunon,  compare  Enaebina,  JL  c,  ed.  Hei- 
Uai.V:init&ii,vaLiii,p.656-,  Alfotd,  ad  kic).    See 
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S.  HiKil)  AoBtPpA  II  ('AypiTwacActa;  Joaephv) 
was  the  aon  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  and  Cyproa  (tfar,  ii,  11, 
6).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (A.D.  44)  he  waa 
only  seventeen  yean  of  age,  and  the  emperiH  Claudius 
thinking  him  too  young  to  govern  the  kingdom,  sent 
Cuipiua  Fadua  aa  pB>curat«r,  and  thua  made  it  again  a 
Roman  province  (jDBephua,.iRl.xix,9,!;  Tacit,  tfuf.v, 
S).  After  the  death  of  hia  uncle  lierod  in  A.D.  48,  Oau- 
dius  bestowed  upon  him  the  small  kingdom  of  Chalda 
(Joaephu^^B(.  xx,5,2;  K'nr,  ii,  12,1),  and  four  yean 
after  took  it  away  from  him,  giving  him  instead  the 
tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lyaaiiiaa  ( Josephus,  A  nf.  ii,  7, 
I;  H'(ir,ii,12,8)  with  the  tide  ofUiig(Atl«  xxv,  13; 
xxvi,!,;).  In  A.D.  as  Nero  gave  him  the  cities  of  Ti- 
berias and  Tarichec  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  a  city  of  Pe- 
nea,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it  (Josepbna,  il  raT.  xx,  B, 
4;  comp.  ITar,  ii,  13, 2). 

Agrippa  U  exhibited  the  Herodian  partiality  for  build- 
ing. He  much  enlarged  the  city  of  Cnarea  Philipiu, 
and  ill  honor  of  Neni  called  il  Meroniaa.  He  also  sop- 
plied  large  sums  of  money  towards  beautifying  Jerusa- 
lem (which  he  encircled  with  the  "third  wall")  and  Bery- 
tus, transfernng  almost  everything  that  was  ornamental 
from  his  own  kingdom  to  thia  laller  place.  These  acta 
rendered  him  moat  unpopular  (Josephus,  Anl.  xx,  9, 4). 
In  A.D.  60  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice  (q.  v.)  his  aiatei, 
concerning  the  nature  of  whose  equivocal  intercoune 
with  each  other  there  had  been  much  grave  ooaversa- 
tion  (Juvenal,  Hal.  vi,  [5a  sq.),  and  who,  in  consequence, 
persuaded  Potemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her  (Jose- 
phus, ^  M.  x.t,  7, 3),  came  to  Osarea  (Acts  iiv,  13).  It 
was  before  him  and  his  sister  that  the  apoatle  Paul  made 
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to  be  a  ChriMian."  Agrippa  see 
mate  wilh^festus  (Joaephua,  ^  nf.  xx,  7, 11},  and  it  waa 
natural  that  the  Roman  governor  should  avail  himself 
of  hia  Judgment  on  a  queation  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jew- 
ish law  (Acts  ixv,  18  aq.,  SB;  comp.  Josephus,  AnLxx, 
8, 7).  The  "{omp"  (roAXi)  ^vrnaia)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  tltc  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv,  33) 
wsa  aocordant  with  his  general  bearing. 

The  bmous  ijieech  which  Agrippa  mode  to  the  Jews, 
to  dissuade  them  from  wagiug  war  with  the  Romans,  ia 
recorded  by  Josephus  (Ifar,  ii,  16,  4).  At  the  com- 
.  ,f  [[^  ^ij  1^  sided  with  the  Kanuna,and 
I  by  a  aling-stone  at  the  aiege  of  Gamala 
nr,  iv,  1 , 3).  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he 
retirol  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  snd  there  died 
in  the  seventieth  vear  of  hia  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  100).  He  was  on  intimate  lemu  with 
Joeephus,  who  gives  two  of  his  lellen  (Lift,  65),  and 
he  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian  line. 

Aa  r^arda  hia  coins,  Eckhel  give*  two  vith  the  head 
of  Nero,  one  with  the  legend  &ni  BA£IAE  ArPIHIIA 
NEPQNIE,  confirming  the  account  of  Joeephus  as  re- 
gards the  dty  of  Cnsarea-Philippi,and  the  other  bear- 
ing the  praanomen  of  Marcai,  which  be  may  have  re- 
cdved  on  account  of  his  family  lieing  indebted  to  the 
triumvir  Antony,  or  else,  aa  Eckhd  thinks,  more  likdy 
from  Marcua  Agrippa  (Eckhel,  Dod.  Ifniii.  Vrt.  iii,  498, 
IM;  comp.  Akeiman,  A'ufli.  Oiron.  ii,  42).  There  are 
other  coina  with  the  beads  (^  Vespasian,  Titua,  and  Do- 
mitian.    8ee  HoNKr.    Compare  Aoeufpa. 


9.  BiBsinci  (q.  y.). 

10.  DsuaiLU  (q.r.). 
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Be'rodlan  (only  in  the  plur.  'Hputievot),  tbt  du- 
Ignuion  of  ■  cUh  of  Jem  that  exiMed  in  Ihe  time  of 
jBStu  Cbiiat,  evidently,  u  the  iiime  imports,  paitimu 
of  Herod,  but  whether  af  a  political  or  religious  dcacrip- 
tion  it  ii  not  easy,  foi  want  of  maleriils,  to  determine. 
The  paaugesoftheNfwTntainent  which  refer  to  them 
•re  tlie  following:  Mark  iii,  6;  xii,  18;  Malt,  xitii,  16; 
Luke  XX,  *J0.  From  these  it  appean  that  the  eoclesiu- 
tical  ButhoriLJeg  of  Judiu  held  a  council  against  our 
SariouT,  and,  anocialing  with  lheRiaeh~es  the  HeTDdi- 
ua,  sent  an  embany  to  him  with  the  expreaa  but  covert 
dedgn  of  ensnaring  him  in  hia  apeecli,  that  thua  tbey 
might  compan  his  defltrnctioo,  Ijy  embroiling  him^  But 
what  additiooal  difficulty  did  the  llerodiana  bring? 
.  Herod  Aniipas  was  now  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perasa, 
which  waa  the  oidy  inheritance  he  received  from  hit 
father,  Heiod  the  Great.  As  tetrarch  of  Galilee  he  waa 
specially  the  mler  of  Jesus,  whoae  home  was  in  that 
province.  The  Herodians,  then,  may  have  been  sub- 
jecta  of  Herod,  Galilsans,  whose  evidence  the  prieala 
were  desirous  of  procuring,  because  theirs  would  be  the 
evidence  uf  fellow-countiymen,  and  of  special  force  with 
Antipas  as  being  that  af  his  own  immediate  suljects 
(Luke  xxiii,  T).  Herod's  rclslions  with  Rome  were  in 
■n  unsafe  condition.  He  was  ■  weak  prince,  given  to 
ease  and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired  with 
his  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  (o  obtain  from  the 
Cmpelor  Caligula  Ihe  title  of  king.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  a  Journey  to  Rome,  but  he  was  banished  to  Lyons, 
In  GauL  The  Herodians  may  have  been  favorers  of  his 
pretensions;  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  heuers,  and 
eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  (he  Roman  tribu- 
nal It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  Romans  lo  be 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  one  who  as- 
fured  lo  be  king  of  the  Jews.  It  would  eqoaUy  gratify 
their  own  loid  should  Ihe  Herodians  give  effectual  aid 
in  putting  a  period  to  Ihc  mvscerious  yet  formidable 
fluma  of  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown.  If  the  Herodi- 
ans were  a  Galilean  political  party  who  were  eager  to 
procaie  from  Rome  the  honor  of  royalty  for  Kemd 
(Mark  vi,  14,  the  name  of  king  is  merely  as  of  courtesy), 
they  were  chosen  as  aseodales  by  the  Sanhedrim  with 
especial  propriety.  This  idea  is  confirmed  hy  Jose- 
phua'i  mention  of  a  party  aa  "the  partisans  of  Herod" 
(o!  rd  'UpiMiiv  favBi'VTit,  AtU.xiv,  lb,  10),  The  dep- 
utation were  to  "  fngn  themselvea  Just  men,"  that  is, 
men  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  Jewi^,  and,  as 
aoch,  anli-healhen :  they  were  lo  intimate  their  dislike 
of  paying  tribute,  as  being  an  acknowledgment  of  a  for- 
eign yoke;  and  by  flattering  Jesus,  as  one  who  loved 
truth,  feared  no  man,  and  would  say  what  he  thought, 
they  meant  to  inveigle  him  into  a  cmdemnation  of  the 
practice.  In  order  lo  cany  these  base  and  hypocritical 
designs  into  effect,  the  Herodians  were  ai^mpriately 
associated  with  the  Pharisees:  for  as  the  latter  were 
the  recognised  conjHr\'Bton  of  Judaism,  so  the  former 
were  friends  of  Ihe  aggrandizement  of  a  native  as  against 
*  foreign  prince.  (Comp.  Pritxsche  and  Walcb,  ad  loc. 
Other  hvpothescs  may  be  found  in  Paulus  on  the  pas- 
aagein'Hatt.;  in  Wolff,  Cnro  Pjltf.  i,  Sll  aq.;  see  bIe 
Kticher,  Hnolnf.  in  luc.  Matt.;  Zom,  Hi1.  J*cL  Jvd.  ]_ 
lZ7i  Ottm,  Lc  Rati.  p. -ii 6.  Monographs  on  this  sub- 
ject an  those  of  Steuch,  Diti,  de  Hrrod.  Lund.  ITOS ; 
Floder,  Din.  de  lltrod.  Upsal,  1764;  Schmid,  JCpia.  dr 
I/trod.  Lipsis,  1TG3;  I^uschner,  De  Srtia  HfrnHonor, 
Hirschbeig,  1751 ;  StoUberg, />r /fnvrffaxi'ii,  Viteb.  16«e ; 
Jensius,  id.  Jen.  I68a>   See  Sects,  Jkwish. 

Heio'dias  (Kpwiiat,  a  female  patronymic  thim 
'BfHUiK:  on  pBln>n}'mica  and  gentilic  namea  in  in;, 
see  MatUiiie,  61'.  G'lim.  §  101  and  103),  the  name  of  ■ 
woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N,  T.,  daughter  of  Arislobu- 
lus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Klariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  L  She  lint  married 
Herod,  sumomeil  Philip,  another  of  Ihe  sons  of  Mari- 
amne  and  the  first  Hei«d  (.In',  xiiii,  G.  4;  comp.  War, 
i,  29,  4),  and  therefore  her  full  uncle ;  then  she  eloped 
from  him,  during  his  lifelime  l&id.),  to  many  Herod 
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Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  long  been  married  to, 
and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter  of  Mmemm  or 
Areias — his  assumed  name— king  of  Arabia  (Am.  xrii, 
~  "  Thus  she  lell  her  husband,  who  was  still  bIiv^ 
ine«t  herself  with  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alivb 
HUamonr  wsa,  indeed,  less  of  a  blood  relation  than 
iriginal  hushaod ;  but,  bcditg  likewise  the  liMlf- 
liruihcrof  that  husband,  he  was  already  connected  with 
'  r  by  affinity— so  dose  that  there  waa  only  one  case 
nlcmplaled  in  the  law  of  Moses  where  it  could  b«  act 
ide,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had  died  cfaild- 
los  (Lev.  xviii,  16,  and  x^ii,  !l,  and  for  Ihe  ejtcq>tioB 
Deut.  XXV,  6  sq.).  Now  Herodias  bad  alread)'  had  care 
:hild — Salome  (the  daughter  whose  dancing  ia  nwn- 
lionedinlheGospels)— byPhilip(.1M.xviii,6,  4),  ami, 
-  - ":  waa  still  alive,  might  have  had  more.  Well  tben- 
may  she  be  charged  by  Jotephus  with  Ihe  inten- 
of  confounding  her  country's  institudons  (j4  i»f.  xviii, 
b,  4) ;  and  well  may  John  the  Baptist  have  nmonatratcd 
against  the  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  t»- 
trareh,  whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  lo  havv 
been  a  less  hardened  one  (Matt,  xiv,  9  saj-s  he  "  wai 
sorry;"  Hark  vi,  20  that  he  " feared"  John,  and  "beaid 
himi^adly").  A.D.  S8.  The  consequences  both  of  the 
crime  and  of  Ihe  reproof  which  it  incfured  are  urell 
known.  Aietas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury 
done  to  bis  daughter,  ant  routed  him  with  the  kma  of 
his  whole  army  {Anl.  xviu,  b,  1).  The  head  of  John 
Ihe  Baptist  was  granted  at  Ihe  suggislion  of  Henidia* 
(Matt,  xiv,  8-1 1 1  Hark  vi,  24-28).  According  to  Joae- 
phus,  Ihe  execution  took  pUce  in  a  furtren  called  M>- 
chaerus,  on  the  frontier  between  the  dominions  of  Aretas 
and  Heroil;  according  to  Pliny  (v,  15),  looking  down 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south  (compare  Kobinaon,  i, 
570,  note).  It  was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather 
than  to  the  imnnrality  of  that  illicit  connectiiHi,  that, 
the  historian  says,  some  of  Ihe  Jews  attributed  the  de- 
feat of  Herod.  In  the  dosing  scene  of  her  cajver,  ir>- 
deed,  Herodias  uhilrited  considerable  magnanimity,  a* 
■he  preferred  going  with  Aniipas  lo  Lagdonum,  and 
there  sharing  his  cxile'and  reverses,  till  ileath  etMled 
them,  to  Ih^  remaining  with  her  brother  Agrippa  1,  Mod 
partaking  ofhis  elevation  (X>i/.xviii,7,2).  This  (own 
is  probably  Lugdunmn  Caivenarum,  a  town  of  Qaol, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ooronne,  at  the  Toot 
of  the  Pyreneo,  now  St.  Btrtrcad  de  Commiifffei  (Mai>> 
ny,lfrmdbi>eko/Frar>ct,p.ait);  Eusebius, //.  £.  i,  II, 
says  Fimv,  confounding  Antipas  with  Arcbelans.  Bur- 
ton on  Halt,  xiv,  S,  Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  7^ 
DHf.  In  Joaephus  ( ICar,  li,  9, 0),  Antipas  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Spain — apparently,  fhim  the  conlexl,  the  land 
of  hia  exile.  A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the 
above,  would  satisfy  both  pafsage*.    See  Heboii,, 

There  are  few  etHSodei  in  Ihe  whole  range  of  the  New 
Testament  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodtai. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  itn- 
deugned  ooinddencea  between  the  N.  T.  and  JosephoB; 
that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  two  acoounts 
only  enhances  their  value.  More  than  this,  it  baa  ted 
the  historian  into  a  brief  digression  upon  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in 
fsvor  of  the  genuineness  of  that  slill  mora  celebrated 
psjBsge  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  Jesus,"  that"  wise  maut, 
if  man  he  may  be  caOed"  (Aitr.  iviii,  9, 8;  cotnp.  w-n,  9, 
I,  unhesitalingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eosebiua,  Jiitt. 
t:eei  i,  11).     See  John  the  Baptist. 

S.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  waa  the 
adultery  or  the  inoeslnoua  connection  that  drew  down 
Ihe  reproof  of  Ihe  Baptist.  It  has  already  been  Hbown 
that,  either  way,  Ihe  offence  merited  condemnaticn  upoo 
more  grounds  than  one. 

3.  The  birthday  fesst  is  another  nndeaigned  coinri- 
dence  between  Scripture  and  prof^e  hinorr.  The 
Jews  abhorred  keiping  binfadaya  as  a  pagan 
(Blond  an  Mall,  xir,  S).  On  the  other  hand 
uaual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  zl,  20;  com]k  J< 
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Jaf.  xii,  1,  7),  with  tba  Fsniuu  (HttoA.  i,  188),  with 
Ito  Gncks,  nea  in  the  ewe  uf  the  d«d,  whence  the 
Cfatutiao  cmtaii  of  keeping  uiniveruhH  of  the  mv- 
■rn  {Btht  ad  Hmd.  iv,  26).  uid  with  the  Konuiw 
(Fhs.  S^.  ii.  1-S).  Now  Uw  Heiodi  ouy  be  uiid  to 
tan  giwe  bef  ond  Rome  in  the  chnrvum  at  all  thu 
*»•  KnmUL  Heml  the  Gnu  kept  the  daj  of  hii  ac- 
tx.-*  H> :  .\jitipM_w  we  read  here — and  Agrij^  I,  aa 
Jt^uiiu  lelli  la  (At*,  xii,  7,  \\  their  birthday,  with 
■arh  ni^^iliceace  that  the  "  birthd«3^  of  Herod"  (Ho- 
nlu  dit*  I  had  puwd  into  a  piOTerb  when  Peniua  vrrote 
{fi  J.  I,  IM).     See  Birthday. 

1.  Tm  dModog,  on  theae  feitive  uccasoiu,  wa»  mm- 
man  Is  both  Jew  ind  Oentilr,  and  was  practUed  in  the 

two  bafldSt  but  pever  iatenniugLed,  daoced  Ut  do  huni>r 
■e  their  deity,  their  hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solem- 
miT  ITuuai  (ExDd.xv,iO),  the  daughter  of  Jc|ibth>h 
(Jiidg.  xi.  &\h  and  David  (i  Sam.  vi,  14)  are  famiUir  iu- 
a  Holy  Writ:  the-'Carnien  Seculare"  of  Hor- 
u  iiKire,poinla  to  the  lame  cuitum  amongst 
*  '  '  '  '  '  uwing  to  the  eleva- 
ihat  dandag  in  |iain 
■j>  (he  £iu)  ha*  come  into  faahion.    See 

iTbe  rwfa  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jephthah  in 
e  a  T.,  ba*  afforded  ample  diaouaion  to  caauiata.  It 
BOW  ruled  that  all  Rich  oatba,  where  there  it  no  reaer- 
liaii,  cxpicaeed  or  implied,  in  favor  of  the  law*  of  Gnd 
van,  are  illicit  and  without  force.  So  Solomon  hod 
■gMnce  decided  (I  Kinga  ii,SO-'/l;  are  Sandenon,iJe 
mat.  OtHg.  l^ralttt.  iU,  16).    See  Oath. 

I  C^fi^imv,  a  deriv.  from  Hrndf,  a 
'  aent  a  lalutation  a* 
,11).  A.aW.  According  u 
Hippidytaa.  be  became  biahop  of  Tanu*,  but  according 
loothaa,  of  Patra. 

Harodlom  CHpiaJuiv),  the  nante  of  aftntnaa  (J[>- 
a^ihaa)  or  town  (l^ny),  boilt  on  a  conafacttoaa  apot  by 
Henid  tb«  Grat  (KeUnd,  /■oAuf.  p.  820),  probably  tb: 
■tc  ancipntly  occiqued  by  Bbth-iiaccbrbk  ( Jer.  vi,  1 ; 
?t(h.iu,l4>,which  the  authority  of  Jerome  haa  led  Hmie 
■odem  travellen  to  idaiify  with  the  well-known  emi- 
Mtn  callei]  bi-  the  nadi-ei  Jitil  tl-hnnidU,  and  by  Eu- 
nptaiB  "  the  Vimak.  Uounlaia."  If  thia  identity  be  cor- 
Ba,  tbc  aiie  baa  been  the  acene  of  many  a  remarkable 
tt—gc  Two  great  king*,  in  diflerant  agea  tfid  differ- 
otf  wari,  pmbablj  adorned  it  with  magnLAceat  work^ 
F»^  tbeir  lofty  dty  the  old  inhabiianta  muat  have 
ano  Bietclieil  before  them,  up  the  green  vale  uf  Uttds, 
the  beautiful  gardeui  and  fguntaini  of  king  Solomon, 
whidi  Boggwneil  to  the  royal  poet  aome  uf  the  exquisite 
iinantij  of  the  Canticle*;  and  neatly  a  thousand  yean 
1N0,  Utrod  the  Great  erected,  probably  on  (bis  very 
hiU  of  Bed^iaoceiem,  ^  a  fuitieaa  with  it*  round  tow- 
it  it  royal  •patunents  of  great  atnngth  and 
(Joacphu*,  AM.  XV,  9, 4),  making  it  serve  a* 
lia  amidst  a  maaa  of  other  builduigi  and  pal- 
acaa  aa  the  foot  of  ai«  hiU  {War,  i,  xxi,  S0>  To  thU 
Sly.  islled  after  him  Merodium,  the  Idumoan  tyrant 
*H  twDsi^  lor  burial  liDin  Jericho, where  he  died  {Anl. 
xrii,^3>.  The  locality  stiD  yields  its  evidenoe  of  botfa 
these  oasb  Saiocano's  reaervoin  yel  remain  (Stanley, 
p.  IS3),  and  the  ptoeat  state  of"  the  Frank  Mountain" 
wen  agrees  with  the  andeDt  descripliou  of  Uerodium 
(li>hia«o,Ae«irolM,  ii,  I7S ;  Thomson,  jL<Md  owl  £ooi, 

a.«7). 

Binold,  JooAHii,  a  Gcnnaii  divine,  wa«  bom  at 
Hoch*adl.  Soabia.  in  ISIl.  Ilia  oriy  history  u  not 
fcMiap.  In  1589  he  aMde  hia  appearuee  in  Basle  as  a 
IstailLi  ef  Pintesuntism.  Me  was  pastor  of  a  parish 
nar  Bade  to  tnae  yean,  bat  in  1646  retind  from  it 
mA  rcuoited  to  Basle  to  devote  his  time  entirelr  to  lit- 
■sylabon.  The  dale  of  hit  death 
•  wwa  iBDhabtT  about  1170.  Among  ] 
■p  ata  (b*  foUowiiwi  Utiitmnit  md  ilirtr  Oftbr 
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.^l^lickrlTr^nwv  (Basel,  lH4,IbL:  also  under  tba  tk 
tie,  in  a  id  ed.,  TJuolrum  Dinm  Utanmqiu  (BaaiL  IflSS, 
foLji  —  OnliodoxoffrapAi  Tirologia  Dodont  LXXVl, 
btmima Harutma  (BaaiL  1663, loL) ■^HamMagia,tat 
SifHlagma  vcMnim  titologonmi  per  guot  grauala  iti  Eo- 
daia  iama  coi^ulimtur,  tie  (Basil.  1666,  fuL). 

Baron  (n^;X,aiwpAnA',Lev.xi,  19;  Deut.  xiv,  16), 
an  unclean  bird,  fat  which  the  kite,  woodcock,  curlew, 
peacock,  parrot,  cnne,  lapwing,  and  several  otheit  bare 
been  suggested.  But  most  of  these  are  nut  fuond  in 
Palestine,  and  others  have  been  idenlifled  with  differ- 
ent Hebrew  words.  Tbe  root  Z]^X,  wvyA',  ugniHes  io 
breathe,  to  mort,  especially  from  iingrr,  and  thence,  flg- 
ulatively,(ok<n^7y(Gescnius,7'A«.f/(&p.l2T).  Park- 
hnrgt  observes  that  "  as  the  heron  it  remarktlje  for  its 
angry  diipositiun,  especially  when  hurl  or  Kvtnakd,  this 
bird  seems  lo  be  most  probably  intended."  But  this 
equally  appUes  to  a  great  number  of  different  spedes  of 
turds,  and  would  be  espedsUy  appropriate  to  the  joose, 
which  hisses  St  the  slightest  provocation.  The  beron, 
thoogh  not  constantly  biasing,  can  uttor  a  similar  soood 
of  displeasure  with  much  meaning,  and  the  common 
specie*.  A  nim  dnrrta,  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  also 
abundant  in  tho  Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  frequent* 
tbe  matins  of  lakes  and  pools,  and  the  reedy  water* 
cooiHs  in  tbe  deep  tavioea,  striking  and  devouring  an 
immense  quantity  offish.  The  herons  are  wading-binl% 
peculiariy  irritable,  remaAable  fur  their  voracity,  fre- 

regioos  of  tbe  Elast.  HcBt  of  tbe  specica  enumerated  in 
En^^iab  omitholagy  have  been  lecogniaed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Palestine,  and  we  may  include  all  theae  onder 
the  term  iu  question  — "  the  anapbah  nflrr  iit  kmd,' 
One  of  the  commonest  species  in  Asia  is  X  rdm  nusota, 


Little  Oolden  Bgret  {Artba  Haanua). 

which  ia  beaolirDlly  adorned  with  plumage  partly  while 
and  partly  of  a  rich  orange-yelhiw,  while  the  beak,  leRs, 
and  all  tbe  naked  parla  of  the  skin  are  yellow.  Ita 
height  is  about  seventeen  inches.  This  is  the  caboga, 
or  cow-heron  so  atnmdant  in  India.  Severs!  kinds  uf 
beron,  one  of  which,  from  ita  form,  would  sene  well 
enough  to  represent  this  little  (jolden  efiret,  sre  com- 
monly deleted  ou  those  Egyptian  paintings  in  which 
the  subject—a  favorite  one— is  the  fowling  and  fishing 
among  the  paper-reeds  of  the  Nile. 

Bocbart  supposes  that  maphak  may  mean  the  moun- 
fon/ofom, called  livomiia  by  Homer  <(>./^.  i,3W), be- 
cause of  the  rimilarily  of  the  Greek  word  to  the  He- 
t>rew.  But  if  it  meant  nny  kind  of  tiiglf.  ur  kavit,  it 
would  probably  have  been  reckoned  with  one  or  otlver 
ofthoaeiiieciesmeDIionedintbeprecedingvetsea.  Per- 
lupa,  uniter  all  the  circumstances,  the  traditiaiuil  mean- 
ing is  racM  likely  to  be  correct,  which  we  will  thcztfivs 
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inuje.  The  T«lmiidlMi  eridenll;  were  it  ■  Iom,  for 
Chej  describe  it  indefinilely  Ma"  high-Syiug  lurd  of 
pny"  (CIMlia,«a  a). 

The  8eptuigint  rendan  the  Hetsev  word  by  xopo- 
tpiat.  This  rendering,  however,  hai  been  thou^t  to 
lose  whit  Little  weight  it  might  otherwioe  have  hod 
(ram  the  probalulity  that  it  originated  io  a  false  read- 
ing, viz.  agaphak,  which  the  truulalora  connected  with 
agaphj "  a  banlL"  Jeioine  adhered  to  the  ume  word  in 
a  Latin  furm,  earadrycn  and  caradriam.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writen,  from  the  eailiESt  antiquity,  refer  la 
a  bird  which  tbey  call  ckaradHm.  It  ii  particularly 
deacribed  by  Arislotle  (fiiil.  An,  vii,  7),  and  hy  .Ghan 
(ffuT.  ^n,  XV,  26).  The  latter  derivea  ita  name  from 
XapaSpa,  a  holioa  or  chasm,  aqwcially  one  which  con- 
Uitii  water,  because,  he  says,  the  bird  frequents  socb 
places.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  by  the  Romans  the 
charadriat  was  also  called  idrrui,  which  signiSea  the 
jaundice,  from  a  notion  that  patients  affected  with  that 
disease  were  cured  by  looking  at  tbis  bird,  which  was  or 
a  yellow  color  (Pliny,  xitxiv;  C<ELAureLiii,  &),  and  by 
the  Ureeka,  j^vpimv ;  and  in  allusion  lo  the  same  fabu- 
bnis  notion,  lEripoc  (Aristotle,  Hit.  An.  ix,  18,  \h,  aiid 
"Hi  Julian,  Hitl.  An.  iv,  47).  These  writers  concur  in 
dfacribing  a  bird,  tometantt  of  a  ytUow  color,  remarkable 
for  its  voracity  (fWnu  which  circumstance  aioae  the 
phrase  xopaSpiov  ffioc,  applied  to  a  glutton),  migratory, 
inhaUting  wateiy  places,  and  especially  mountain  lor^ 


1  and  valleys.     Mow  il 


II  that  the  n 


a  has  been  applied  by  omtthologisla 
same  species  of  birds  l!nim  ancient  times  down  to  the 
present  age.  LInnieus,  under  Older  IV  (conristing  of 
waders  or  shore  birds),  places  the  genus  Charadrius,  in 
which  he  includes  all  the  numeCDus  spedee  ofplotfn. 
The  andent  accounts  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  the  following  description  of  the  genus  ftom  Mr. 
Selby's  Sriluli  OndtMogg,  ii,  280 ;"  The  members  of 
this  genus  are  numerous,  and  possess  a  wide  gn^r^ih- 
ical  distribution,  species  being  found  in  eirry  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  ruit  lie  tjut  about  ApriL  Some  of 
them,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  open  districts  and  wide  wastes,  frequenting 
both  dij'  and  moist  ntualiona,  and  only  retire  toward 
the  coasts  during  the  severity  or  winter.  Othen  are 
continually  resident  upon  the  banks  and  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers  (particularly  where  the  shore  conaists 
of  small  gravel  or  shingle).  Tbey  live  on  worma,  it 
sects,  and  their  Ur\-a^  The  flesh  of  many  that  live  e 
the  coasts  is  unpalatable."  The  samo  writer  deacribi 
one  "  species,  Chaiadrius  pluvialis,  called  the  jTo'r^  plo^ 
er  from  its  color,"  and  mentions  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  species,  in  the  course  of  moulting,  turns  cod 
pletdy  black.  Analopms  fads  respecting  the  charadrii 
have  been  estabtiahed  by  oheerA-ationa  in  every  part  i 
the  globe,  vii.  that  they  are  gregarious  and  migratory. 
The  habits  of  the  majority  are  liltoraL  They  obtain 
their  food  along  the  banks  of  rivere  and  tho  shorea 
lakESi  "like  the  gulls,  they  beat  the 
(heir  pattering  feet,  to  terrify  ' ' 
•le  often  found ' 


a<dd«D  Plovar  {Chandriia  PiarlaUs) — winter  plnniage. 
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or  on  vplind  noort.''  Thar  food  cnwiiU  chiefly  «l 
mice,  worma,  catopillara,  insecta,  toads,  and  fiDga,  wbtdi 
of  course  places  them  among  the  ciasa  of  birds  ccrema- 
nially  molsan.  On  the  whol^  the  evidence  secnia  in 
f4vor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Hehnw  word  oaqpAaA 
dengnatea  the  numerous  tpeatn  of  the  plonr  (may  not 
this  ba  the  genus  of  birds  alluded  lo  as  lie  fowls  oT 
Che  mountain,  Tsa.  I,  11;  Isa.  xviii,  6?).  Varioua 
species  of  the  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and  Paleadne 

curlew),  and  C.  tpimtHt  (hipwing).  (Kilto's  PJifncal 
ilitlorj  o/Falaliiir,  p.  lOG.)  la  comttetioo  with  some 
of  the  preceding  remsrfcs,  it  is  important  to  obserra 
that  iu  these  qiecies  a  yellow  color  is  mote  or  \im 

was  rector.  He  studied  at  Jesus  snd  Bennet  coU^tea, 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  fellow  of  Corpus  Chiisti  in 
1716.  After  having  possessed  varion*  livings,  he  was 
r^aed  hi  1737  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  whence  in  \'iS  be 
was  translated  to  York.  After  the  defeat  of  the  king'a 
troops  at  Preston  Pans  in  1745,  the  anhbishop  exerted 
himself  in  his  diocese  with  so  much  patriotism  and  seal 
that  he  rcpreeeed  the  disaffected,  inspinted  the  despond- 
uig,  and  procured  at  s  oounly  meeting  a  mbscription  of 
£40,000  towards  Ibe  defence  of  the  country.  His  leal 
for  the  Hanoverian  cause  procured  him  ihe  facedooa 
title  of  "the  red  Herring."  In  1747  he  was  removed  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  be  died  at  Crcydon  in  1756. 
Herring  was  a  man  of  gnat  celebrity  as  a  preacher. 
His  Semomi  m  FuUic  Omuinu  were  puUished  in  17G3 
(Lond.  iio),  with  a  memoir  of  Herring  by  Dunoombe ; 
followed  by  his  Ltltm  lo  W.DiaaaiAt  (1737,  ISmo). 
HiK  Biograpkiea  Britaiaaca  s  ViiAi,Cycli>p.ofBios. 

Heinilint,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Upper  LusaCia,  in 
the  circle  of  Dresdoi,  at  the  foot  of  Hatberg  Hountain, 
and  about  Sfty  milea  ftom  the  dty  of  Dresden.  It  waa 
built  by  Zinzendcvf  in  1722  (or  the  Moravian  BieUiTen, 
who,  tima  this  (own,  are  often  called  fftrmittatrt.    See 

MORAVIAHB. 

Hsrron,  FraRciS,  D.D.,  a  Preebyterian  minister, 
waa  bom  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  June  S8, 1774.  Hia 
parents  were  Scotch-Irish,  Theirhigh  regard  for  knowl- 
edge induced  them  to  send  him  to  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished 
Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nesbitt.  Here  be  grsdoalfd 
May  5, 17M.  He  studied  theology  with  Robert  Coop- 
er, D.D.,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery  in  1797. 
He  commenced  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  the  then 
backwoods  of  Ohio.  In  1800  be  became  pastor  of  the 
Rocky  Spring  Church,  where  he  labored  for  ten  yeara 
with  great  success.  InJune,  lBll,he  was  instalM  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  I^tlsbuig,  Peiin. 
He  found  hia  new  church  embarrassed  with  debt,  aiKl 
the  people  "  confoimed  to  tbis  world"  (o  a  degree  almcat 
appalling.  But  hii  eamestiMss  and  aclii-ily  relieved 
Ihe  church  of  debt  within  a  few  years,  and  awoke  the 
membeie  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  danger.  In  18SII 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  (o  tetahlisb  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  WcsL  Dr.  Heiron,  with  his  naturally 
quick  perception,  uiged  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  as  Ihe  best 
location,  and  by  great  exertions  obtained  the  decision 
to  locate  it  there.     He  then  undertook  the  toils  and 

em  Theological  Seminary  owe  its  succera  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  Dr.  Herroiu  In  1827  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Philadel- 
phia In  1828  and  1882  his  ministrations  were  bletaed 
hy  gradaus  revivals  of  religion  i  snd  in  1835  snotber 
revival  occorred,  marked  hy  great  excilemenu  In  1860 
ho  resigned  his  charge,  to  the  great  r^^ret  of  bis  peof4e. 
Being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  felt  that  his 
work  was  ended.  He  lived  ten  years  longer;  tbongfa 
the  inAimitiea  of  age  grew  apace.  Us  serenity  and  cfaeer- 
Adneaa  never  fiuled.     He  died  Dec  6,  ISSa    Such  waa 
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AtMimitkalDwUahlib 
kdd  by  hu  (eUow-citueu,  tlwt  tin  (nirU  of  PilUborg 
■^oinial  on  Ibe  auDiNUMMDait  of  bii  duth,  an  boDor 
nra  bthn  pud  to  taj  dtrKjmaa  in  llut  eiiy,— Wil- 
n.P«&  AmL  Mmamac,  ISffit,  p.  BC 

HOTM.    SccHeauk. 

Raiflli  (Eacu,  Abuli),  »  Ganum  tribe,  which 
fcB  ippMnd  vritb  (ht  Gotha  on  the  ihoni  of  the  Black 
SM,udthnm  took  in  actiTa  put  In  all  the  inamkmi 
•f  Ibt  Goth*  in  tb«  eaium  prariDiica  of  the  Romwi 
(■[in.  We  aftenraid*  And  theni  in  AKik'a  annie* 
with  the  Scjthiaii*  anii  Gcptdn.  Aftar  Che  death  of 
Adih  ibev  eaabUebtd  thoiuelna  aa  a  poweif ul  nation 
•a  the  ibma  of  the  Danube,  and  levied  tribute  od  the 
IxBibanli.  Aeeording  la  Pioeopiya,  they  wen  tboi^ 
i«KUrhaTfaanHu.  After  the  Looibard*  and  other  aci^- 
bociac  Duion  had  long  been  convated  to  ChriKiaiiitj, 
Ihi  Uaali  (till  pmsved  their  idolatniaa  wonhip,  and 
amiaiinl  to  McriSGC  bmnaa  Tictinu  (mC  Praniplui,  Dt 
M<  Mk.  ii,  c  1 1>  Under  the  ieadentaip  of  Odoarer, 
lb(T  uneded,  in  couneFtion  with  the  Tnronea,  the 
SefthtBB,  and  the  RngU,  in  taking  Rook,  and  tram 
tk«  tiiH  dates  the  downfall  of  the  Weetem  empire. 
AbDM  19S  the;  woe  defeated  in  an  important  battle  hy 
tit  LDmbanla.  l^ulm  Diacon.,  in  Dt  gtnL  Ijngok,  re- 
pcRi  I  popular  tnditino,  acconluiK  to  which,  after  thii 
bUIk,  Ibe  whole  anny  of  the  Hemli  became  n  bewil- 
to*d  ia  nmaequence  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  that  they 
Ink  the  green  Qax-Aeldi  for  water,  and,  having  got  to 
IkiB,  opened  their  anna  to  awim,  when  the  Lombarda 
aae  gp  and  kilted  them.  A  part  of  the  nation  then 
aubhihed  tbemselve*  in  Rugiland,  it  the  muuth  of  the 
Dloiilw,  but  llaallv  decided  to  aettle  in  the  eaatem  Ro- 
UB  tnpiie.  The  emperot  Anaataaius  reccired  them 
m  hii  domintcmi,  and  aaeigtwd  them  a  lerriloiy  in  II- 
iTtia.  bat  wa*  Hibeequently  obliged  Ut  aend  an  aimy 
apimi  Ibem  to  pot  an  end  to  their  depredationa.  Those 
vbo  mnained  now  aubjected  themaelvea  to  Rome,  and 
n*d  Ktatly  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Ostro- 
gnh>  in  Italy.  They  were  converted  to  Christianity 
nder  Juatioian  I,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
«ai  •wtn  gradually  dviliied.  Their  bialoiy  ceased  to 
pR^nt  any  characteristic  realun&  See  Horrire^  Grand 
ttoipmairr  (ed.  Dmuel,  Faiia,  ITS9],  vfd.  v.;  Uetiog, 
£n<-fiiiy%>.  vi,  IS,     <J.  N.  P.) 

Htmnw,  Natalis  (Fmwb,  Hutvtf  os  tUatL- 
UK),  aanuined  Brite,  a  iDadiB<ral  Freoeh  theologian 
Bd  tcbotiatic  philoaopher,  was  ■  native  of  Brittany, 
Md  died  at  Narbrane  Anguat,  ISO.  He  beeuDe  a 
■^Kr  of  the  Dominican  ooovcot  at  Hoclaix,  atndied 
«ki  at  Paria,  then  taught  in  vanona  piovinoea  of  Fiance, 
Bd  ifterwarda  was  rector  and  profeeaor  of  theology  in 
tk>  [ItdnOBtT  of  Faria,  where  be  lectured  bom  1307  to 
IWnpni  the  5aXni<»  of  Peter  Lombaid.  In  1318  he 
^•OBe  general  of  hia  order.  He  waa  a  lealoua  Thorn- 
ia,  and  paised  fvr  one  of  the  Ant  Iheologiana  of  hia 
t"B-  He  Itft  aarueroaa  wrilinga,  of  which  only  the 
Wkwinjt  have  been  printed:  Hervri  BribmiM  in  [V 
Smtmtianiim  VaUmtia  Saipla  (uMIunaia  (beat  ed. 
Tintt  IS05,  foL) ;— CiwdWe'a  Mag»a  (Ven.  IMS,  fbL) : 
-Ot  Batinuiimf,  Dt  Vtrbo,  De  vEtenritate  Mmdi,  De 
MaUria  Ctii,  De  Sdattomlmi,  De  Pltratilalt  Foma- 
'M,  Dt  Virtatamt,  Oe  Mohi  Angrii—iii*  whole  pnb- 
6*«d  together  by  O.  Scot  (Venice,  1B18,  in  1  voL  IbL) : 
-ft  Snmdi,  iKimiotBbiu  (Paris,  HS9  and  15M,  4to) : 
-Di  Pofrttatt  Ecdaia  H  Papa  (Pari^  ISOO  and  1847). 
4  h«  of  hia  MS.  writing*  ia  given  by  Qn^ttf  and  fchard 
(&ript  eri  Pmd.  i,  633V-Haureau,  De  la  PhOotopkie 
*»*»«jw,ii,396sci.:  lennemann,  Man.  ail.  of  PhiL 
frMI(Bi>hn'aed.).     (J.W.  M.) 

Bamj,  Jaub,  an  Engliah  divine  and  popolar 
V'"'  waa  bom  at  Hardingitane,  near  Ntmhaniptcai, 
'l^M.  i;i4.  At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxfeid,  and 
■kn,  becoming  acquainttd  with  John  Wesky,  be  be- 
^■■c  Hciiiaaly  im|veiaed  with  the  importance  of  relig- 
»■    U*  iftcmid*  became  a  CalviniK.    At  twenty- 


two  he  became  eotate  of  Weaion  Favel,  and  a  few  yean 
after  curate  of  Kddeford.  During  that  time  he  wrote 
hia  eelebialed  Medilatioiu  and  CiMrnipialumt  (1746, 
Bvo),  which  oblained  immenae  circulation.  It  waa  i<A- 
lowed  by  ComtffnpUxtionM  on  the  Sig]U  and  Starry  H^ok- 
CM,  and  .4  IVHter  Pieet  (1747,  Svo).  In  1750,  on  the 
death  of  hia  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  livings  of  Wes- 
ton and  CoUingliee;  and  he  devoted  himjelf  eameitly 
to  hia  clerical  dutiee.  In  1753  he  published  Bnuirti  on 
Lord  Bolingbrake'i  Luderi  on  Iht  Sluify  ami  L>  n//f>r- 
tory,io/ar  om  tkeg  rdate  la  Ihe  liiMlory  iff  Ike  (.Id  Ttt- 
tamait,eU:.,i»aLaifrlo  o  Lady  o/Quu/ify  (1753, 8vo). 
In  1756  he  published  Theron  a»d  Aipano,  or  a  Seriet 
•tf  Dialogaa  and  LfOert  on  lAe  matt  important  SuljecU 
(IT&6,  a  vola.  Svo),  which  waa  attacked  by  Kobert  San- 
deman,  of  Edinbu^h,  on  the  nature  of  Juatifying  faitll, 
and  other  points  connected  with  it,  in  a  work  entitled 
Leileri  anTkenmaiidAMpatio,  See  Haniikman.  John 
Wtaley  wrote  a  brief  review  of  his  Tieran  and  A  Mpaii>, 
and  Hervey  wrote  in  r^ly  Elerrn  IMIm  lo  John  Wes- 
ley, but  befoie  hia  death  he  directed  that  the  MS.  of  thii 
WOTk  should  be  destroyed.  "  Hia  brother,  however, 
judged  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  pecuniary  qicculi- 
tion  to  pubUah  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Cud- 
wortb,  an  etiatlc  dieaenting  preacher,  to  be  Qniahed, 
giving  him  liberty  '  to  put  out  and  put  in'  whatever  he 
judged  expedient.  Cudworlh'a  Antinomian  seDliments 
led  him  to  abhor  Wesley's  opinions  \  he  caricatured  them 
retenileaaly  by  hia  interpolations  of  Ilen'ey's  pages,  and 
sent  forth  in  Hervey's  name  the  flnt  and  most  reekleai 
and  odious  caveat  against  Hethodiam  that  ever  emana- 
ted from  any  one  who  had  sustained  friendly  relstira* 
to  it*  It  waa  republished  in  Scotland,  and  tended  much 
to  foreatall  the  spread  of  Methodism  there.  Wesley 
felt  keenly  the  injuatice  and  heartlessncas  of  thia  attack, 
but  his  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  moat  of  the  abuse  in  the  publication  waa  interpola- 
ted, and  that  Hervey,  who  had  delighted  to  call  him  his 
'  friend  and  father,'  knew  him  too  well  to  have  thus 
atnick  at  him  from  the  grave.  He  anaweied  the  book ; 
bat  time  has  answered  it  more  effectually — time,  theln- 
Tiiicible  guardian  of  the  characten  of  great  men."  He 
died  Dec  25,  1758.  Mr.  Herveys  writings  are  viciously 
tu^d  and  extravagant  in  style  "  He  was  eminently 
pious,  though  nut  deeply  learned  ;  habitually  spiritual- 
ly-minded ;  animated  with  ardent  loi-e  to  the  Saviour ; 
and  hia  humiUly,  meekneie,  aubmiadon  to  (be  will  of 
God,  and  patience  under  hia  afllicting  hand,  exempliRed 
the  Christian  character,  and  adorned  hia  profeaaion." 
Hia  writings  were  collected  and  publisbed  after  his  death 
(Loodrai,  1797,  7  vols.).  His  correspondence  waa  pub- 
lished separately  (1760,  2  vols.  Svo).  See  Ryland,  Life 
qfHerrtf  ;  LeOen  o/  Hems,  tnd  Ufe  prefixed;  Chid- 
meiB,  General Biog.  Diet.;  Jones,  Ciriilian  Biogra^g; 
Slevenfc  Hittory  o/Mdlnditm,  i,  872;  Wesley's  Workt, 
vi,  108,125;  Jackaon,  Z^e  »/ (^*"ri>'<  Waliy,eb.xxi: 
Coke  and  Hoore,  Li/e  of  WeAy,  Ui,  3. 

Ho'ied  (Heb.  Che'ied,  non,  jlwhui,  as  often ;  Sept. 
'Eirif),  the  name  of  a  man  wboaeson  (Ben-Hesed)  waa 
Sidomon'a  purveyor  in  the  district  of  Arubolh,  Socboh, 
and  Hepher  (I  Kings  iv,  10).  B.C  cir.  99G.  See  aba 
Jushak-Hksed, 

Henvr,  Georoe,  a  German  ecdesiaatical  writer,  was 
bom  at  Weyem,  near  Paaaau,  Austria,  in  1609.  Re 
Joined  the  Jeauils  in  ISJfi,  and  taught  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tics, and  controversy  at  Munich  and  IngolstsdL  In  1S4E 
he  became  preacher  at  St.  Maurice's  Oiurch,  Augsburg, 
and  in  1649  went  io  the  same  capacity  In  St.  Mary's 
Chnrch,  Ingolstadt.  In  1662  be  retired  to  Munich, 
where  he  was  still  living  in  1G76.  The  exact  lime  of 
hia  death  is  not  aacertuned.  He  ia  especially  noted 
for  bia  efforts  ui  proving  Tliomaa  ft  Kempls  (q.  v.)  aa 
the  author  of  De  imilalvrM  Chritti,  In  hia  /Hoptra 
KempengU  he  has  gathered  a  number  of  tesrimooies,  aitd 
deacribea  pretty  accumlely  a  Dumber  of  editions  and  of 
uanalationa  of  Ksmpia,  which  appeani  dnriiv  lit  16th 


HESHBON 


moU  >Ik>  Ties  i(  j^fiohu  (HK- 

■Bun  Oprrvm  Tkoma  a  Ktrnpit  ab  oHiMrt  ammymo,  led 
eoaeo,ii(mbiiigipoiitabitain^iiutoiitcrifla{lasfa]i»»At, 
ISBO,  12mo;  l'»ri»,  1661. 8v<i)  :— /^.-wnniifio  tuna  aditc- 
loran  Tknnia  a  Keapii  (iDgolnUdt,  1651,  IStno;  Puu, 
I6S1,  8vo)  —LXX  Pab«ir,  wa  pamgyriau  in  Uxudem 
l&tvnan  J  V  Thma  a  Krmpit,  tx  Isaninii  pionm  th- 
flit  LXX  amiimatui  (Ingolsladt,  1661, 8vo),  etc  S« 
ytiXa,  Uibliolh.  Avgutliaia;  Erech  uddGrabec.^firnii. 
EHrsUopailir !  Hoefet,  A'onr.  Biog.  Gmiralt,  xxiv,  559. 

HMh'bon  (Hcbiew  CirMm;  ySVn,.iiilflligeiKr, 
tM  in  Eccta.vii,  26,  elc;  Sept.  'EfftfJwv;  Jnephiu),  a 
town  in  the  •outheni  district  of  the  Hebrew  tenilor; 
bCTond  the  Joidan,  on  the  weetcin  bonier  of  Ibe  high 
pUin  {MiMhor,  Joah.  xiii,  17).  It  originall;  belungnl  to 
the  Moabites,  but  when  the  I>ndil«a  arrived  from 
Egypt  it  wu  found  to  be  in  the  ponettion  of  the  Anio~ 
rites,  whoK  kioR,  ^hon,  ii  etyled  both  king  of  the  Amo- 
rilaa  and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  ejiprewly  said  lo  hare 
"tdgned  in  Hethbon"  (Joiib.  iii,  10;  csimp.  Numb,  xii, 
S6;  Deul.  ii,  S).  It  was  lakeii  by  Moeea  (Numb,  xxi, 
S8-a6),  and  eventually  became  a  Levitical  dty  {Joeh. 
20ii,89i  lChmn.yi,81)inlhetribeofBeuben  (Numb, 
zxxii,  07 ;  Josh,  xiii,  17) ;  but,  being  on  the  confines  of 
Gad,  is  (ometimes  aaugned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh. 
xxi,89j  1  Chron,vi,8l).  After  the  Ten  Tribea  were 
aent  into  esile,  Heshbon  was  taken  poswasion  of  by  the 
Hoabiles,  and  hence  is  menlional  l)y  the  prophets  in 
their  declaratiooa  agaiiut  Hoab  (Isa.  xv,  4 ;  Jer.  xlvlii, 
2,  8i,  4o).  Under  king  Alexander  Jinncus  ' 
again  reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Joaephus, 
16, 4).  Pliny  mendona  a  tribe  of  Anba  called  EtUmHa 
(Hul.Kal.y,U:  comp.  Abulfeda,  TalhSsr-  p.  II).  Ii 
the  time  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome  (Ononuuf.  ■.  v.  'Eaai- 
pw)  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  consequence  under  thi 
■tame  ot£ibia  ('Ev/3ouc),  but  at  the  present  day  it  ii 
iiDovii  by  its  ancient  name,  in  the  slightly  nwdidcc 
form  of  llaboR.  The  region  km  first  visited  in  moden 
times  by  Seetzen.  The  site  is  twenty  miles  east  of  ihi 
Jordan,  on  the  paialtel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sm.  The  niina  of  a  conuderable  town  still  exist,  cov- 
•ring  thendesofan  insulated  hitl,but  not  a  rin^  edi- 
flee  is  left  entire.  The  view  from  the  lominit  is  very 
Utensve,  embracing  the  rains  of  «  vast  number  of  cil- 
le^  the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong  meni- 
hlance  to  thoae  menlioned  in  Scripture.  Thcve  envi- 
rons, occupying  the  elevated  plain  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Jazer  and  the  Jabbok,  seem  to  be  referred  to  ii: 
Josh,  xiii,  16.  There  are  reservoiis  connected  with  thii 
and  the  other  towns  of  this  region.  These  have  beeii 
Kupposed  to  be  the  "  fish-pools"  (P13^3,  eulfnu)  of 
Heahbon  mentioned  by  Solomos  (Cant,  vii,  4)  [see 
Bath-hajuiim]  ;  but  say  Irby  and  Hanglts, "  The  luins 
■re  uninteresting,  ana  the  ••iily  pool  we  aaw  was  too 
insigiiiScant  to  be  one  nl  those  mentioned  in  Si 
nre"  (p.  472).  In  two  of  the  cisterns  among  the 
they  found  about  three  dozen  of  human  skulls 
biNies,  which  they  Justly  regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  (Jen,  xxKvii.  20  (TVonii,  p,  472;  see  also  George 
Dobiiisan,  lord  Lindsay,  Schwarz,  Tristram,  etc).  Dr. 
Macmlchael  and  his  party  went  to  look  for  these  pools, 
but  they  found  only  one,  which  was  extremely  iningnir- 
icant.  This  is  probably  the  reservcur  mentioned  by 
Bnrckhaidt(5yna,p.8£S).  Mr.  Buckingham, however, 
isjrs,  "  The  la^  reser\'oir  lo  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
■bout  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  ' 
■tands,  IS  coTHtructed  with  good  masonry,  and  not  ui 
like  the  cislema  of  Solomon,  near  Jerusalem,  to  whii 
it  ia  also  nearly  equal  in  uEe."  Towaids  the  weslei 
part  of  the  bin  is  a  sngular  stracture,  whose  crumbling 
ruins  exhibit  the  workmanahip  of  succeasive  agcs_-th< 
massive  pti  ne<  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cof 
nice  of  the  Koman  era,  and  tbe  light  Saracenic  arch,  a] 
gmuped  together  (Porter,  Hiat^for  PaUtl,  p.  298). 

Haah'mon  (Hcb.  OuAmon',  •{^•a^J^alma !  Sept. 
'AMfivf ),  a  city  on  the  aonthem  bolder  of  Jndah  (Siia- 


near  Iduma!*,  mattioned  between  HtioM^addab 
and  Beth-Pakt  (Josh,  kv,  37) ;  bence  probaUy  a 
where  between  tite  Dead  Sea  and 

poasibly  the  same  as  the  Azkon  (i;.  t.)  el 
(Josh.  XV,  4)  located  in  this  vicinity.    See  Hazak-ad- 

MS,  Johum,  one  of  the  Gennan  ReTormers,  waa 

bom  In  Noremberg  about  1490,  studied  at  Leipzig  from 

IKM  to  ISIO,  and  at  Wittenberg  from  IblO  to  1SI2.    In 

1SI8  he  became  secretary  to  the  Insbop  of  BreiJau.    Af- 

'  r  tiBvelling  and  studying  in  Italy,  he  returned  in  1529 

Wittcmberg,  and  there  became  connected  with  Luther 

id  HelMKthod,     BeUnning  to  Breslau  with  refonn*- 

ry  views,  hs  fonikd  no  oppoaition  from  his  bishop,  who 

la  imbued  with  the  new  humaninic  learning,  and  was 

friend  of  EnsnuB.    But  the  Insbop  (Turto)  died  in 

iSO,  and  hia  successor  (Jacob  of  Salza)  was  a  strennons 

KtanamaL    He  Ml  BiTalan  for  a  time,  but  the  seed  bad 

taken  root,  and  the  ma^atratss  noalled  Heas  aa  paator 


ition  in  Ibeslan,  In  162S  hs  married,  and  conCintMd 
I  hbon  in  nibrmtng  tbe  Clinch  and  the  schools,  and 
pronding  inatitiitimis  fi^  th«  relief  of  tbe  poor.  He 
died  in  1547^Henog,  Stat-Eocgairlklir,  xix,  641. 
Haaa,  Jobaiui  Jakob,  an  eminent  Swiss  ^vuie, 
u  bom  at  Zurich  Oct,  21, 1741,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology with  bis  uncle,  the  pastor  of  Neflenliach,  to  wbom 
he  became  aanstant  in  1760.  In  1777  be  was  called  to 
tbe  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Zurich ;  and  in  1T9I>  (con- 
trary lo  his  own  winhea)  he  was  chosen,  in  preference  to 
Lavater,  antjstes  or  president  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  can- 
ton. He  died  May  39, 1828.  His  long  life  wui  faith- 
fully devoted  to  his  work  as  a  pastor,  and  to  literary  la- 
bor. "  Uess  was  to  FiwitierUnd  what  Reinhard  waa  to 
the  Saxon  Church,  and  Storr  to  that  of  Wurtember;^ 
His  clear  and  mild,  yet  fixed  and  safe  convictions,  aa 
expressed  in  bis  writings  on  Biblical  history,  and  etpt- 
cially  on  the  life  of  our  Lord,  found  a  hearty  receptirai  in 
many  a  [rious  domestic  circle  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
soul  of  many  a  young  theologian"  (llagenbach.  Iluf.  of 
AfChuninlilh  ondlSrA  rairiirn'(,IranBLbv  Hunil,ii, 
409).  In  1787  he  puUishod  ■  Gnckkklr  ^  dni  letz- 
In  l.,fb<Btiakrt  Jem  (Zurich,  6  vols.).  This  work  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  by  J.  A.  tod 
Krapf(MUnster,1782,2vols,).  Hess  continued  to  stody 
(he  subject,  and  wrote  Jtgeufyttcllirilr  Jm  (Zurich, 
177S),  and  finally  hia  Lrba  Jen  (1823,  S  vol&>  His 
other  woAs  are  Vim  den  Keieie  Gotin  (Zurich,  1774,  % 
vols.;  5th  edit.  1826) ;~CwcA. v.  Stiriflen  der  Apoim 
Jtn  (Zurich,  lTT6,e  vols.;  4th  ed.  1820-1822):  this  work 
was  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Boman  Catholics  (HUn- 
sl«r,  1794, 2  voU ;  8d  ed.  Salzburg,  1801 )  :—GeK-tii*le  d. 
Iimdilen  tor  d.  Zrilen  Jtm  (Zurich,  1776-1788, 12  vola.) : 
—Getch.Jatua  (Zurich,  1TT9.  2  vols.)  ^-/VRA>fn  S.<t 
Apotftlgadi.  (Zurich,  17S1-17B8).  a  collection  of  60  ser* 
moos :—  t/fArr  die  Ltkrt,  Thatta,  mtf  ScUetmU  nurm 
/fnTii(Znricb,1782,2vola.;  4tb  ed.1817):— (7raa.  Zhi- 
tvf«  11.  Adbmo'i  (Zurich,  i;BG,  1  vols.)  :~£a£  (f.  Afdipns 
Getek.  (Zurich,  1791-1792,  2  voti.) :— Oir*.  dL  AffnteHtm 
(Zurich,179U1792,  2  vols.;  later  ed,  18291  ^-^'^<n- rfM 
roUt  a.  Volrrlaadtlirbr  Jrtu  (Winterthur,  J794)  :— J>er 
Ciirvl  bri  Gr/aliren  d.  Valerlanila,  a  eoltectian  of  av 
(Zurich,  179»-I800,  S  vols.).     See  En<rh  u.  Gruber, 

;  Hofffi.ffoue.Biag.Giiiiralr,  xxiv.STSl 

Haaaa,  a  country  in  central  Germany.  The  name 
is  for  the  llist  time  mentioned  in  a  letter  of.St.Bonif^'e 
to  tbe  pope  (783),  and  the  pupils  of  Boiiilace  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  eountiy.  At  the  time  of  (Thulc- 
magne  it  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  counts  of 
Kraiiconia;  in  tbe  lOth  century,  a  number  of  Heaaiaii 
nobles  established  their  independence:  in  the  following, 
all  of  them  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  I.udwig  I  rf 
Thuringia.  who  had  married  the  duigbter  of  one  of  tbe 
Hessian  princes.  This  line  became  extinct  in  1S47;  a 
long  civil  war  ensued ;  the  mult  was  the  confirmation 
of  the  rule  of  Heinrich  of  Brabant,  the  aon-in-Uw  of  tbe 


Mnl«<'lb*«KtiBetliDe.  Hi*  nn  Hsinrieh  ("  ch« 
Chiblirffritwit")bac>me  IheuiccMorDfillthe  bruich- 
«  tt  Iliwiuui  phoca.  Tbe  Heniaii  Undi,  aaineuniea 
diiidai  wDUng  Mvenl  princea,  were  again  reuniwd  at 
(k  btgiimin;;  of  tbe  IGlb  oeutuiy  uoder  Wilhclm  11, 
Iki  tithct  of  Philip  I  the  Hagnaniiuuua,  wbo  pkyeil  no 
(maiiHiI  a  pan  in  tht  biatoiy  or  tbe  KelbnaaciDn  uT 
tW  Itlta  eeataiy.  I'bilip  diviiled  hiii  dominioiu  amung 
kii  lour  no*,  two  of  whom  didl  childleaa,  thiu  leaving 
MiyLwochiif  liueiof  the  Heniaa  ilyuaMiea,  M(Me-l7uf~ 
jrf  ud  lltur-Uarmttadi.  The  lauilgravea  of  HeMC- 
<^d  ia  IW3  receiveii  the  title  of  dector;  but  in  1806, 
ianoHqufDce  of  the  Uermui  war,  in  which  tbe  electur 
had  laLcn  ndu  against  Fruuta,  the  cnuitlrr  was  con- 
^KRd  b;  the  rrusaiana,  and  annexed  (a  Pnina.  The 
kaJgnTt  of  Hfssc-Darnuudt  in  11M6  ncelred  tbe  title 
ofgnnit  duke.    From  both  main  linea  otben  branched 


<t(na 


in  Conrfderatinn  in  18IS,  only  one,  the  laadgra- 
fiu  of  llrttf-lloaJiary,  a  branch  vC  Ilewe-Darmstadl, 
btonr  a  membei  of  the  ConTederation.  It  became  ex- 
liH^  IB  March,  IIK6,  fell  to  Heoe-Uannstadt,  bat  in 
H^ttmlwr,  1886,  wu  «cM  by  HcaM-Darnutadt  to  Prus- 
m.  Thiu.  in  IK70,  tbe  only  Uesnan  line  retaining  kit- 
aapUy  wai  the  gnnd-duchy  o(  Heaw  •  Damutadt, 
wUch  waa  a  put  of  (be  new  North-Ucnuan  Confedcra- 
liM,  aw  fur  tlu  wbale  tcrriUHy,  however,  but  only  foi 
«e  (4'  the  Ihree  pmvineea, 

Tlie  uil  of  Philip  the  Magnanimooi  Ibr  tbe  raccev 
i/iht  KernrmalioD  made  tbe  Heaaian  teniloiy  one  of 
iteHiunEholdsofUtraan  PmtcaumciiiB.  But  llie  vao 
JBatJon  of  the  suect«ding  princei  between  the  Lalhenn 
Bd  ihc  Keloriaed  Creeds  caused  corudderablfl  trouble, 
^■cdtllv  in  lleme-Canel,  the  Stale  Church  of  which 
■a  uTini  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  waa  Lutheran 
«c  Rtlurmed.  Tbeoli^cal  controveniea  on  thia  >ub- 
jtel  hare  been  continued  up  lo  the  present  day.  In  the 
gmd-ducby  of  Hene-Daitnatadt,  the  m^ority  of  the 
FtBlataiit  churcbM,  both  Luthenui  and  Wdamed,  have 
ioiitd  l,>iiKe  IS£3)  the"Union'' or  United  Evangelical 
darcb.  Befnre  Ibe  union  there  were  in  Che  grand- 
dachr  abnut  406,000  Lutherans  and  ITB.DOO  Reformed. 
Aamrdiflg  la  the  censoi  of  1885,  there  were  in  the  grand- 
dwtiT  in  (hat  year  M8,eSI  Evanftelical  Christians  (6T.S 
rni«t.af  the'  lolal  population),  27B,M0  Itomsn  Cath- 
<b«  (i9.i  per  cmL),  36,IIi  laraelitra  (2.7  per  cenU). 
In  the  claia  of  "other  Chrislians"  were  included,  in 
l«;,»87  Orman  Catholic*,  G2G  Mennonites,  119  Bap- 
ti«i,31  Free  Religioua,  M  Srparatiet^  21  Greek  Cath- 
A^ML'niitd  Brethren  in  Christ,  6  DBrbyilea,4  Pie- 
liM.  t  Onbodos  Catholic*. 

Tbe  National  EvangeliealChurchomipnaea  the  mem- 
baa  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  a*  well  aa  the 
MBMuitcd  Lutherans  and  Keformed.  The  Choicb  con- 
nititinn,  btrodnced  at  tbe  time  of  the  Keformalion, 
■ith  two  consiatories  and  four  superintendent*,  wa* 
ehasKsl  m  1803.  The  office  of  superintendenla  wa* 
abd^rdi  the  two  (wiastoriM  were  supplanted  by 
CkiRh  and  Rchool  council*  which  had  no  conustorial  Ju- 
■■fiction.  Tbe  new  council*  were  subordinate  to  the 
«*  miwuen  oflbe  Interior  and  of  Justice,  who,  in  tbe 
enniM  tt  their  rLinctiona,  were  aided  by  inapectora.  Ai 
B«bMp(iuofUenDai]y,the  Church  kat  the  laatrem- 
»"*rf  ieitgiiveiiiment,  and  became  wholly  subject  to 
Ibe  Kate.  A  reorganitation  uf  the  constitution  took 
Flu  by  a  decree  of  June  8, 1882.  The  admiuiatration 
4aB  tbe  aSaiia  of  the  National  EvangeUcal  Church  was 
"■uftnwl  to  ■  Sapreme  Coonatory  (ObeToonBatorium) 
■  Dinnsladt,  which  eonaiita  of  a  preaident  (a  layman), 
t'lRc  DiiUBteria]  counaeUon,  two  lay  counaeUota,  and  of 

''•■Huij  has  to  report  to  the  state  ministry  for  a  final 
'UBDQ.  Each  of  the  three  provinces  of  tbe  grand- 
^cky  baa  a  soprnntendeoL  Tlte  HiperintendenCs  are 
fc  ogaoa  thtuogh  wbom  the  Supreme  CooiiBtoTy  exer- 
M*  ill  finctionB.  Sttbordinate  to  the 
M  tiw  dam^  thirty  in  onnlMff,  who  ■ 
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le  term  oT  five  yeant  Kr- 
Giy  congregation  ha^  a  local  church  council  to  aasiaC  in 
the  management  of  the  external  chutch  discipline  and 
of  the  local  church  property.  This  Church  council  haa 
two  official  members,  the  paator  and  the  burgamaatei 
(or  hi«  representative),  and  from  three  to  five  extraor- 
dinary  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  former  in  union 
with  the  council  of  the  civil  community.  Every  pai^ 
ish  is  to  reedve  an  official  "  viutation"  from  the  super- 
intendent or  adean  once  within  every  three  year*.  The. 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Church  ia  the  "  prelate"  (prlllat), 
who  ia  also,  by  virtue  of  hia  office,  a  membei  of  the  First 
Chamber.  A  tbeologica!  faculty  ia  connected  with  tbe 
University  of  Uieaaeni  besides,  there  is  a  pieachen' 
seminary  at  Friodebuig.  The  theological  faculty  of 
Giessen  has  been  and  atill  is  (Jan.  1870)  uuder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Rationalialic  pai^ ;  among  its  liest  known 
prufeaaori  were  Credner  (q.  v.)  and  Knobel  (q.  v.).  Aa 
may  theiefoTe  b«  expected,  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the 
dergy  belong  likewise  to  tbe  Hationaliatic  party;  of 
lale,  however,  the  roKtioD  in  bror  of  eraogellcil  prin- 
ciples haa  gnned  grmmd. 

The  Ktnnan  Catholics  belong  to  the  ancient  diocen 
of  Menti  (q.  T.),  which  is  now  a  auffragan  see  to  the 
arcbbiibop  of  Freiburg.  The  dioceae,  which,  beaidea 
Ileaae-Darmatadi,  comprises  a  few  parishes  in  the  foi^ 
mer  landgnvate  of  Hene-Homburg,  had  (1866)  158  par- 
iaheain  17deaneriea.  AfacultyofRomanCalholicthe- 
ology  waa  formeriy  connected  with  the  Univetwty  of 
tiiowenj  but  in  1848  the  bishop  of  Hentz  forbade  all 
student*  of  theology  to  attend  the  theological  lectmM 
of  tbe  (prominently  Proteatant)  University,  and  caCab- 
iisbed  a  new  theological  aeminary  at  Mentz.  Tbe  the- 
ological faculty,  dnerted  by  all  the  slndents,  had  soon  to 
be  suppressed.  <K  monastic  institutiotis,  there  were  in 
ISdS  hou*ee  of  tbe  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  Engliache  Fraulein,  Sisten  of  Char- 
ity, and  other  female  coiigregatiotu,  with  344  membcn. 
At  the  begiiming  of  the  century,  tbe  most  liberal  senti* 
menu  prevailed  among  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  in- 
dnding  even  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  and 
the  proffesor  of  theological  faculty  of  the  Univerrttyj 
but  since  Ibe  appointment  of  Ibe  ultramontane  hiahop 
of  Ketteler  (I860),  these  liberal  senlimeni*  have  been  to 
a  very  large  extent  weeded  out  or  repreaaed.  See  Her- 
rjtg,Rnil-t:wyUopSiiit,'<ii,2a:  Wiggen,  KinM.  Slalif 
lUt,  ii,  207 ;  Neher,  KinJil.  Gmgn^K  mtd  Slaliitik,  U, 
811.     (A.  J.  a) 

Hesne  von  Baaaenteln,  JonAira,  bom  at  Nn- 
rember;;  Sept.  21,  14ST,  studied  ijieology  at  Leipzig  and 
Witlerberg,  and  became  a  priest  during  a  stay  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  bis  relations  became  inti- 
mate with  Luther,  to  whom  influence  ia  attributed  the 
deep  Christian  experience  which  chatademe  tbe  pro- 
ductions of  bis  pen.  Hesse  ia  considered  one  of  the  firat 
Grrman  aacred  poets,  and  many  of  bis  hymns  are  sung 
in  the  German  churches  of  to-day._ Wolff,  Enryklop.  d 
dralKli.  .ValionallU.  W,  88.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Haaatraaen  (HnaHUBiiTs),TiLE>iAini,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  November  8,  1627,  at  Wtsel,  in 
Clevce.  In  hia  youth  he  travelled  over  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  Germany ;  after  which  he  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where,  in  1560,  he  became  master  of  ails,  and 
■oon  made  hia  rank  as  a  preacher.  In  1562,  when  but 
twenty-^ive  years  old,  be  waa  appointed  pastor  of  Gi»- 
lar,  and  in  1&5B  waa  made  D.D.  But  bis  peculiaritiea 
of  mind  and  temper  prevented  his  remaining  long  in 
any  pan.  Alwaya  in  conflict  with  tbe  authoritica,  his 
friend  Uelancthon  in  vain  procured  him  sevetal  advan- 
tageous dinatlons,  aeeoring  him,  when  but  thirty  ytara 
old,  the  ncHnination  as  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
beig,  superintendent  of  the  Palatinate,  and  prraident  of 
the  Church  Council,  which  he  lost  again  two  yean  after, 
in  1659,  after  a  bitter  canuovcray  with  Klehiu  (q.  r.) 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  fought  the 
same  baule  again  with  A.  Uardanberg  at  Btemen.    See 
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, _  . ^.    iv,a8,etc),wl]khisoQlh«Md«ortlieH«rehMMi  aad 

idtvorWawLhe  wMdnvenfrom  it  in  I  the  tf irtoria  BjwnfAw  of  Nicephocui  GK«or»,  which 
rasTfori^linK  hU  U^^»*ied  twi^k^  d.  »aA«-  fci-  I  t.Jc«i  the  other  ridt  8e*  PeUri™,  ft,  Z)nff«.  7»«t 
linHidiat  l^re  d.  Kircht  u,  £.  i  /rrtAfimerii  4  PapiUr* 


«.  i  rOmuotcii  ^  n(icA.-it(j,  vf hich  higUy  diiplewed  the 
govemnient.  After  viried  fortun»,  he  WM  in  1S78  ap- 
pointed  Mshop  of  SwnelMicl ;  bat,  hjiving  there  MW«ken- 
Cd  gntX  oppoatioii,  hi*  doctrinei  wore  ccmdeoined  by  • 
ijnod  in  1S77,  and  he  hinwdf  wM  «ft«rw«d»  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Shortly  ■««  he  entered  on  hi>  ta»t 
Mtiuition  u  the  le«<UDg  profennr  of  theology  of  the  Uni- 
verMtyofHeln»tlldt,«hei6h«died,Sept.25,158e.  Dur- 
ing hi«  whole  eueer  u  a  controveitirt,  Heaahuaen  wm 
a  Wrong  advoeale  of  eitnano  Luthenuiiam,  igainit  the 
Melincthonian  SynwgiW*.  See  9ywbi»ibtic  Costro- 
vensT.  AfterthopromuleationofCheFonnulaofCon- 
cord  (q.  v.),  he  cqiposed  it  (hmving  wbenibed  it  in  1678) 
on  the  ground  that  certain  changfs  hid  been  nude  in  it 
befiwe  publicmlion.  Under  bia  inflnence,  the  UnirerMiy 
of  Helmalildt  withdrew  ils  sanction  from  the  Voimula. 
Among  hia  irritingB,  tlie  most  important  are  hi»  Cota- 
neiilaril.d.PiakK«.—DtJiiHiJieolioiitprtKatoru  coram 
Dtc  (1587): -i:™-*™  TheoUgicuv,  (Hehnatadt,  1580). 
See  Jno.  Ge.  Leuckfeld,  llul.  llatiu^aa  (yuedlinhurg, 
1716)  i  Hcraog,  Rfol-Entyklop.  vi,  +9 ;  Planck,  Crw*.  d. 
Pro*.  ThtoL ;  (iiM,  GtfchicMle  d.  Prol.  TkuiL  toL  iL 
Huycluuita  (Greek  iynixa'Tm,  itmrxaZity,  t 

EM<),apanyofEa«leramonk»orthe  lithceDturj, 
oontAlhoa,  They  taught  a  refined  and  eiaggerated 
niyeticiBni,  or  quietiira  (q.  v.),  "eeking  "  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  c>-il  paiaione  bj-  conlempla- 
tjon."  They  believed  that  all  who  arrive  at  the  ble«^ 
ednea*  of  seeing  God  may  also  arrive  at  a  tranquillity 
ofmindentirely  free  from  porturbalimi,  and  that  all  en- 
joying inch  a  ilato  may  have  visual  perception  of  cU- 
vine  light,  such  as  the  apottlea  aaw  when  they  beheld 
Hia  glory  ahining  forth  in  (he  tranaflguration.  The 
monk  Bariaam  (q.  v.),  who  afterwirda  became  luahop 
of  QcMce,  during  a  viait  to  the  Eait,  tearoed  the  doc- 
uinea  and  uaagea  of  (heae  quietiatic  nmilia,  and  at- 
tacked them  violenlly.  Tbey  were  vigoroiuly  defended 
by  Falamas,  afterwards  biibop  of  TheMalonict  The 
chirgee  biongbt  agwnat  them  were  not  merely  that 
Ihey  jnofeMed  to  eeek  and  obtain  >  divine  and  «uper- 
Batoral  light  not  promised  in  Scripture,  but  alao  that 
the  meana  tbey  naed  were  fatiatical  and  abeurd.  Three 
means  included  contemplation,  intioverrion,  and  ascetic 
practioes;  eapodally  it  waa  aaid  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  scat  themeelvea  in  some  secret  comer,  and  6x 
their  eyes  Bteadfaady  upon  the  navel,  whence  they  were 
called  iiifaSiinrxoi.  As  the  fruit  of  such  conWmpla- 
tiou,  a  divine  light,  they  laid,  auch  as  that  which  shone 
on  Tabor,  waa  dillltsed  through  th^  souls.  Palamaa 
defended  this  theory  by  making  a  distincUon  between 
the  eneace  (ouaia)  of  God  and  bis  activity  (iyipyita), 
asserting  Ihlt  the  latter,  ihougb  eternal  and  uncreated, 
is  yet  communicable.  To  the  charge  that  they  thus 
claimed  directly  lo  ace  God,  inasmuch  as  this  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  of  the  autstance  or  of  the  attribulea 
of  God,  they  replied  that  the  divine  light  radiated  from 
God  through  iripyiia,  but  was  not  God.  The  whide 
matter  waa  brouuht  before  a  council  at  Constantinople 
in  IMl ,  and  Che  decinon  tending  favorritly  lo  the  Ht«y- 
chasla,  Bariaam  retreated  lo  Italy.  But  bia  cause  was 
taken  up  by  another  monk,  George  Acyndinus,  who  at- 
tacked the  doctrine  of  Palamaa  and  the  uaagea  of  the 
HeeychaalH.  He  also  lost  hia  case  before  a  synod  at  Con- 
siantinople.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Androni- 
cus,  however,  who  had  favored  Pilamas  and  the  Hcay- 
chaaI^  things  took  a  different  turn  for  a  while  in  favor 
of  the  Batlaamitea;  but  after  (he  triumph  of 
peror  John  Can(acuzenu^  who  favored  the  olhe 
^mod  at  Constantinople,  in  1851,  apfffoved  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hesychaala,  especially  the  dislincli 
oforr'n  and  Ivipyiia,  and  excommunicated  Acyndinus 
and  Bariaam.  The  sources  of  information  on  these  pro- 
ceedinga  are  tlw  Uilorta  of  John  Cwuacuienna  (ii,  S9i 


13;  SchT«ckh,  Kirduagadiidat,  sxxiv,  4St ; 
Hoeheim,  Ckurdt  llitt.  cent,  xtv,  pt  ii,  ch.  v ;  Gaaa,  in 
Hersog,  Jtrat-OiefUop.  vi,  62  aq. ;  EngelhardI,  in  ZrO^ 
K/trift  d.  Airt.  TluoL  viii,  48 ;  Gieaeler,  CIuittA  JfiMory, 
per.  iii,  %  137;  Kngham,  Orv- ^'^'■'■''■^''^'■■P- "•  S 
H  -,  Domer,  Ptnon  of  Ckriil,  EdinU  (nualation,  div.  ii, 
voL  i,  p.  S86.  See  UvancisM. 
Heayohltu,  an  Egyptian  bishop  of  (be  3d  cvntuiv, 
bn  is  mentioned  by  Eusehius  (HiM.  Eceia.  viii,  13)  M 
_  reviser  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  (see  also  Jerana, 
Dt  dr.  iUtttl.  77),  He  also  published  an  edilion  of  tha 
New  Testament,  of  which  J^ume  does  not  appeal  lt> 
have  formed  a  favorable  o^nnion.  He  obtained  Iba 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  IMoclerian  peisecutioQ  about 
A.D.  311.  Nothing  of  his  works  is  now  extant.  Sc« 
Clarke,  .Suir.  o/ Sac.  Lileralurr,  t.\.;  Laidner,  WoHa, 
iii,  306 ;  Hody,  Dt  BM.  (rafihu  ongiiialibiu  (Oxf.  1706). 
Hesyohltu,  the  gramnMrian  of  ALBXAxmuA,  ia 
of  uncertun  date,  but  probably  lived  about  tbe  end  of 
the  1th  century.  He  cumpiied  a  Greek  Lexicon,  which 
has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  philology  and  liters- 
ture.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of  Alberti  and  Ruhnken 
(l^den,  1T46-66,  2  vols.),  with  additions  by  Schow 
(Leipsic,  1792,  8vo) ;  newly  edited  by  Schmidt  (Jena, 
1857-64,4  vols.  4to).  See  Ranke,  Dt  Lurki  lltgy^itimi 
ttraorigiiettsrmiiia  forma  Commaitatio(U3pae  and 
Quedlinburg,  IBS],  Svo). 

HeiyclllRa  or  Jerusaudi,  a  Greek  ecdMiaatkal 
writer  of  the  Bth  century  (supposed  to  have  died  aboat 
A.D.  434).  Conaecralcd  priest  by  tbe  patriareh  of  Con- 
stantinople against  hia  wiihes,  be  spent  the  remuuder 
of  hia  life  in  that  dty.  This  is  about  all  that  ia  known 
with  any  certunty  concerning  his  life.  He  appeara  to 
have  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
booha,  the  principal  of  which  are,  In  Lrvilitum  LAri 
■yfern  (Latin  only,  Baale,  1527,  foloi;  Paris,  1681,  Btoi 
andLniBiWio(AeDa/'a(n.n,iii,52;— SnCTpec(or  Xi^- 
Xoin)  tini  if  TTfoftiT^v  cai  'Hfralou,  Stirieron  <or  Ca- 
pUa)  in  duodecm  pmpkrlat  minora  it  fixttom,  puhliah- 
ed  by  David  Hoescbel  with  Adrian's /sa^D^  IXat^baxg, 
leoi,  4to),  and  inserted  in  the  Critid  Saeri  (Ixndoai, 
1660),viii,26;— 'Avriflpiirutd  or  Eiriad,  published  with 
Marcus  Eiemita's  Opusfa  (Paris,  15^,  Svo),  and  re- 
printed in  the  BOIiollara  relenm  Patmm  of  FroDhm 
IS  (Paris,  1S24,  fol.),  i,  985.  A  I^tin  traualation 
work  was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotk.  Patmm,  xii, 
ider  the  title  A  d  Tlttodabaa  Srrmo  eonfiftoaa* 
ptruliiii  dt  Tempmmlia  tt  Virtule,  etc.  :^Ifomil 
ia  dt  Saniia  Maria  d^para,  publiihed  by  F.  du  Due  in 
BUJioli.  merum  /•alnim,  ii,  417  :  — T6  lic  Tor  Sytof 
Avlpiav  iyxiu^iov,  Oratio  denoiutmliva  n  S.Amirt- 
rtm  Apotlolam .-  a  Latin  tranalatiMi  of  this  work  waa  in- 
serted in  the  Bibliolk.  Pair,  ili,  188  -^Dt  Btturrtctiomt 
Domini  noUri  Ckritti,  and  Dt  Horn  trrlia  tt  leHa  ffs&u 
Domimu  /u«jb  crvci/aai  didlur,  in  Combefis,  Nantm 
Aaaariami^Blc'latuSoirriy  iMfiv Toi  rvpiev  xat 
anCia  rov  Bioraropa,  of  which  ejitracta  are  given  irr 
Photius  <cod.27fi) :— Mnpripiov  rof  Ajlou  tai  iolaloB 
pnpTvpot  Tov  XpiOTDu  Aa-ryivov  rov  iraTorrapx—'^ 
in  BoUandua,  AtM  Sanct.  Uarch,  voL  ii.  Appendix,  p. 
786:— 'H  (iFay7Aiit^(™/if«it'ia.toCombefia,i,773;  an 
extract  of  it  was  inserted  in  Cotelier,  Eeciit.  Gnrc.  iltm- 
amful.  iii,  1,  under  the  title  TLwayarf^  aropiiv  tai 
iiciKicti^v  it\iyi'<a<t  iv  irirefAJ  it  rijt  Ei'oyi-tXtr^c 
Suufiuviac.  Part  of  the  extant  writings  of  Uesychius 
are  given  In  Migne's  Palrologia  Grrtea,  I'oL  iciii.  &e« 
Photius,  Bittiotheca  i  Cave,  Hilt  IJltr.  i,  571 ;  TiHenKnl, 
Mimoirti  EccUtiaHiqati,  xiv,  237 ;  Hoefer,  None.  Siog. 
Gmirolr,  xxiv,  589. 


BaUnl)t»<irai(Hfoi),  o 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  fnibidden  by  an  edict  of 
Tndan  soon  after  hii  accession,  AJ).  96,    Under  thii 
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9  of  ihe  ChTutiuM  ibouc  A.D.  106. 
B«tatodo«  ■  UTiD  "pnnieillr  limited  m  bcilaf 
k  MOMthiiig  tbat  ii  contrary  to  Ihe  decbion  af  tome 
Asrch  or  churehn;  thai,  when  m  Roniiniil  or  m  Lu- 
ttanniftc^,  •pcaha  at  hctcrodoxf ,  he  mcani  aamcrhing 
iac^pOHtian  lo  the  leaching.  iMpectirely,  of  the  Rotn- 
U  or  LolberaD  Church,  tU,. »  Chit  whit  ii,  or  iI  lean 
ia  mdenuiocl  br  Jktlfradox,  *t  one  time  or  place,  will 
be  eethedox  in  aDMher.    See  Marleoaeii,  Dogmatiet, 


See  DiTBRSB. 
«  (fi/oHtr  eunui  htfwc.  odri'a),  a 
MCt,  the  f<>Uo«en  oTAtftiiu,  arut  riom  bin  denoaunated 
Aiiiana.     See  AKtianb;  AiUAiilsti. 

Hath  (Heb.  Cktti,  nrtydrtaJ;  Sriit.  u  XirraTof,  «ad 
B  jMqjhoa,  Jitr.i,6,3),>  tan  (deKcndailO  olCumn, 
taiilKaacrtar  at  the  Htm-riM(Qea.v,W:  DcuLrii, 
1;  Jsah.i.'ll,  whodmlt  in  the  ndnity  uf  Hebron  (Gen. 
xtHi,  3,7;  xxr,  10).  The  "kinga  of  Che  Hiltitea"  ia 
^•bnofall  theCanaanitiahkinga(iKiDK»i-ii,6).  In 
ihe  nmealpgicml  taUea  of  Uen.  x  and  t  Ubruu.  i^  HeCh 
i>  aamed  aa  m  aoa  or  '^■■*"i  younger  than  Zidon  the 
tJtbiKD,  but  preeediog  Che  Jebiuite,  the  Amoritc,  utd 
the  aha  Can—niriah  BphUm.  The  HiUiUa  were  there- 
fa*  a  Hamilic  nct^  nciUier  of  the  "  country"  dot  the 
•Indiaror  Abnbam  asd  lauc  (GaLZxiv,3,4;  uviii, 
1,1).  Ia  Ihe  euliaat  hiatoiical  mentioD  of  [he  nalioD— 
(he  beutifiil  narraliTe  of  Abiabam'a  porchaM  of  the 
am  of  Machpdafa— they  an  atyled,  tut  HittiMa,  but 
Bne-ChKh  (A.V.  "Bona  and  childrea  of  Heth,"  Qea. 
ufii,a,6,7, 10,16.18,10;  XXT.IO;  xlix,8i).  Once  we 
ta(afthe''daB|chtcnDrHeth''(xxvii,46),the''dangh- 
HBi  of  the  Und,"  at  that  early  period  Kill  cdIM,  oiler 
Ifairkv  iimnaliate  progenitor, "  daughtera  of  Canaan" 
(xxriii,  1, 8,  eoanpand  with  zxTii,U^aiMl  xx*i,S4,Bfi; 
•eealaol  Kingizi,!;  Eiak.iTi,3).  In  the  Egyi»ijui 
n»— u»  I  III  the  name  Ckat  U  said  to  atand  for  Paka- 
tbe  (Banaeo,  -^arjitrn,  quoted  by  EwaM,  (Toci.  i,  BIT, 
aan).    See  Hittitk, 

Hetherington.  Wiixiam  H.,  a  mintaCer  of  the 
¥im  Ctuttch  of  Sootbukl,  wai  bom  June  i,  I80S,  near 
Ihaanita.  He  was  educated  at  Che  Univenily  of  Ed- 
iahainh,  where  he  diMinKuiahed  hinKelf  in  Greek  and 
B  mond  philoaDphy.  Hi*  Srac  aervice  in  [he  rainiatry 
waa  at  Miunillm,  where  he  waa  ainKant  to  Dr.  Meek, 
wbMc  daughter  he  mairint.  In  1B36  he  became  min- 
■ter  of  TixphiEken,  and  in  1844  ac  St.  Andiew'a.  At 
At 'diwuplian*  he  went  out  with  the  Free  Chiirch.  In 
IWa  be  waa  appointed  to  Free  St.  Paul'*  Church,  Ediu- 
hergch.  and  in  1867  he  wa*  called  to  the  chair  of  Apot- 
■Rika  and  Sysietnatic  Thfwlogy  in  the  Free-Church 
CiBifti,  lilaagow,  where  his  labon  as  lecturer  were  ex- 
eeaiiv.  In  HKi  he  wai  aUucIc  by  paralyns,  and  on  Ihe 
9iit  Mar,  I8Ga,hedied.  Hi*  W[i^Dga,besidee  the  ed- 
iuahip  of  the  Fne-Church  Uagaiioe  (1814-48),  and 
aanaiaiii  cootributioni  to  the  Prntjlrriam Stvirwi  and 
the  .VartJk  Briiik  String,  include  the  following :  Dra- 
■rtir  Ht^riea  (poeou,  18S9,8to)  ■.—Tin  FuUai  o/Tmt 
1  IBl  1.  ehanetrriied  by  SoDthey  aa  a  vsy  original  and 
*fc  ii™iiia :— Antaa  //utoijr  (in  Emeyiiap.  BriL ;  »ep- 
aotnly  printed,  18i3,  Kiao):  —  The  Mmilrr'i  Famly 
IIMT;  tthedit.l8il,12mo)i-/7utoTyn/-fAeCANrdln/ 
Smkmi  (1H41,8to;  laet  edit.  186S,2  vdIl  Svtj):—HU- 
•mjmfdu  Ifi^MUl^  AubM,  (l8i9,13nio):  — poa- 
i^m    >■■  Thr  ApologrficM  of  CjU  Ctriiliaii  FaM ;  being 

■  aotia  of  UDiTeiaily  kctune,  with  Introduction  in- 
a  brief  biographical  akclch  of  the  author  by  Dr. 

rDnir  (Edinburgh,  IS67,8to). 
Bcthlon  (Heb.  Clmtlilon;  ^nn,  vrapptd  np,  L  e. 

■  ki£nf[-plaoe ;  Tulg.  Urtiudm),  a  place  the  approach 
T7T,  "way")  to  which  lay  on  the  northern  bonier  of 
htadoe,  between  the  He^terranean  and  Zedad,in  the 
fcaetuaefH— ath  (Ettk.»lvii.  ib;  ilviii,  1).  Inall 
iwhahilitj  tha  "way  «f  HetUoik''  u  the  pa*  at  tha 
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(N.  ntS.)  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  n»4uait  of  the  Hed- 
ilerranean  (o  Ihe  great  plain  uf  Hamalh,  and  i*  thua 
identical  with  "the  entrance  or /f(i*KirA"(q.v,)inNutnbk 
ixiiv,8,el&  SeePurter,fVHr«irini>(m(iKiu,ii,8A6. 
Hetxal  or  Hssel,  Juhamk  Wilhelm  FniEuaicn, 

a  Germen  Orienlalin  and  theologian,  waa  bom  at  KS- 

nii^be^  Miy  lA,  1764.     He  etudied  at  I' 
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Oriental  language*  at  Uieaeen  in  1766.  In  1800  he 
nude  librarian  or  the  Univeruly  of  Chat  city,  aitd  ia 
1801  waa  called  to  the  profcaaonhip  of  Orienlal  litera- 
ture in  the  Uiiivenity  of  Dorpat,  which  office  he  held 
un[ill8M.  He  died  Feb.  1,1839.  Hc[ael  wroto  a  num- 
ber of  work*  on  the  study  of  Oriental  languagea,  the 
principal  of  which  are  A  utfikrtieke  Ktbrdiitie  Sprack- 
kirt  (Halle,  1777, 8va)  ■.^Namiim^ri>mlriin  d.  keirS. 
MotcB  Spradie  (Halle,  1793,  8vo)  ;—/■•*■  (w  Fkilobgi 
H^rraiiail\t,l-!^,iivt,'}:—GfA.d.kArai»AmIMrra- 
tur  (Halle,  1776)  -^ayritcke  Sprackbkrr  (Lemgo,  1788, 
8rD)  -.—A  rabitckt  GrtutoKotik  adaf  enrr  hmm  ara- 
lntijtatCkrttlomaUne(3tD^\T16,»vo).  Among  hia  lh»i 
ological  Kurlui,  Ihe  moec  impurlanC  are  Die  BS)rl,  A  Ua 
u.  Nraa  Ttaamfnt  mit  eollMaaiiig  erUarendtB  Bauer- 
hagtn  (Umgo,  1780-1791, 10  vols.)  v-fimrr  Vtrtw*  fl. 
d.  Brirfan  d.  //iifrra!r(Lpi- 1796, 8vo)  —BiUiKka  RmO- 
JantoH(Lpz.  1788-178fi,B  Tola,  niy,  6voy.—GaMd.m- 
lotopliie  N.  SpradK  d.  aHat  Weil  (Lubeck,  1794,  8to). 
See  Z\Attam, BOi.  d.bil)HtAm  LiUratar  (v,10»2Bq.); 
Kerer,  P«»«r»a/i<!r.Tiii,360iHoefBr,JV«r.Bii^rnjjA. 
Chiirab,  xxv,  698. 

HetKAT,  LuDwio,  wa*  bom  in  the  canton  Thurgan, 
Switzerland  (dato  unknown).  When  the  Refonnolion 
broke  out  in  Swilzerlaud  he  waa  in  Che  vigor  of  youth, 
and  he  enlercd  into  the  moTemenl  with  great  tal  and 
energy.  He  waa  chaplain  at  Wodenachwyl,  on  Lake 
Zurich,  in  152S,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  pub- 
liahed  a  tract  again*!  image*,  under  the  liile  f/rtktU 
Gotta  wit  man  lidi  mil  albn  Golan  und  BOdniam  hal- 
ttn  toll,  etc.,  which  ran  through  aeverat  ediUona,  and 
greatly  ■tirred  the  papular  mind.  In  October  of  the 
aame  year,  when  Ihe  second  conference  on  Ihe  uaa  of 
images,  etc.,  took  place  at  Zurich,  he  was  appointed  to 
keep  Che  minutea,  and  to  publiah  an  official  account  of 
them.  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  appreciated  his  tal- 
en'a,  eapedally  hi*  Hebrew  learning,  and,  in  apiU  of  a 
certain  heat  and  raahnae  which  marked  his  character, 
they  hoped  much  from  his  activity  in  the  Reformation. 
In  IS24  he  went  to  Augsburg,  wilh  a  recommendation 
froni  Zwingle,  and  there  hi*  learning  and  eloquence  aoon 
made  him  popular.  But  within  a  year,  owing  to  a  the- 
ological dii^ute  with  Uibana*Rhegius,in  which  Hetzer 
maintained  Anabaptist  views,  he  waa  compelled  to  quit 
Augrturg.  Reliuning  to  Switzerland,  he  wa*  kindly 
received  at  Baale  by  (Ecolampadius,  and  wa*  emplojred 
early  in  1S36  in  tranglating  Zwingle'*  reply  to  Bugen- 
hagen  into  (iennan.  He  seema  lo  have  aatiiAed  both 
Zwingle  and  (EcoUunpadius  on  this  viut  that  be  wa* 
not  an  Anab^ilist;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  aame 
year  he  wa*  expelled  ftom  Zurich  for  preaching  the 
new  doctrine.  At  Strasbarg  be  agreed  with  Johann 
Denk  (q.  v.)  to  iine  a  tianalalion  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
O.  T.  It  ai^ieared  in  the  spring  of  15Z7,  and  passed  in 
four  jreara  through  thirteen  editiona.  This  work  is  now 
very  scarce ;  two  copies,  however,  belong  to  the  library 
of  the  Croaer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Ta.  Het- 
tei  eeeme  to  hare  imlnbed  the  thenlofcicai  viewa  of 
Denk,  so  far,  at  leaaC,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
concerned,  and  to  have  aided  him  in  spreading  his  doc- 
trinea  in  Wtama,  Landau,  anl  other  place*.  He  bad 
previonaly  been  charged  with  looeenea*  of  tootals,  and 
in  1827  the  crime  of  aduttory  was  charged  upon  him. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  and  beheaded  at  Constance, 
Feb,  B,  16J9.  Such  u  the  oommon  account  of  HeCier's 
lift,  founded  on  contemporsiy  writings  and  letters  of 
Ambrose  Blanler,  Zwingle,  and  other*  of  the  Rcfbniwnt 
8aeHoabdm,CA./fH(.c(Dt.xvi,ch.iii,S&;  Trechael, 
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i,  18|  Krim,  in  Hcnog,  Rml-EMjiUap. 
trritcn,  however,  deny  the  chug»  of 
iMciiuanun)  ami  iniDionlil;,  and  uaert  that  Hetier  was 
Dot  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  gentle  ipirit 
and  deep  piety;  and  that  bo  died  ft  maityt  lo  bia  Dap- 
tilt  ptinciplea.  See  H.  Otgood,  in  Boplitl  Quanrrlf 
Aeriew,  July,  18G9,  p.  SBB. 

Hanbnar,  Heimuch  Lbonharii,  a  Geman  tbeo- 
logian,  wai  bom  at  Lauterbach,  Saxony,  June  2,  1780, 
and  was  educated  at  WiUenbcTB-  In  18!  1  he  waa  made 
profaaior  extiaordinaiy  of  theology,  in  1817  third  di' 
rector  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  183!  flnt  director.  In  tbu  offira  he  aerved  faithfully 
and  laboriouily  until  hia  death,  Feb.  Vi,  tS&S.  Hii  pi- 
ety was  marked,  and  uved  him  from  neology  and  falw 
philosophy.  His  writing!  include  the  following,  viz. : 
ln/erprrtalio  Mimculanim  Nari  Trttammli  kUforiea- 
gnamalica  (Witlenb.  ISOI) -.-^KirrittqKtlUle  (Halle, 
1864, 2  ™l».):—ftTt%<ni  (BerL  1847 ;  Magdeburg,  1861) ! 
—  PrabifcAt  KrHrSruiy  rf.  A'.  Tftf.  (Potedam,  1*55):  — 
jCotRAuiiwc/Vd^  (Halle,  1866);  also  a  reviMd  and 
much  eidarged  edition  of  BUchner's  Bibtiteit  l/andcon- 
eordaiu  (Halle,  1840-1869).  See  Huefcr,  A'our.  Biogr. 
Gininilf,xxv,599;  Tbohick,ia  iltizog,lteat-£»efldop. 
vi,64. 

HAUgh,  Huon,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Ptesbyteiian  dirine, 
was  hoin  at  Stirling  Aug.  12, 1782.  His  father  was  a 
nuoiiter  in  the  Anti-Bu^her  patty  of  the  Seceaaion 
Church.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  licensed  to  preach  in  1804.  In  1806  he  was 
ordidned  colleague  to  his  venerable  father,  on  whose 
death  in  1810  be  became  pastor  of  the  Sdrling  Church. 
His  pastoral  duties  were  performed  with  great  fidelity : 
he  waa  ■  preacher  of  uncommon  power,  and  he  uded  all 
beitevolent  moremenrs  both  by  tongue  and  pen.  In 
1821  hebeamc  minislerof  the  Regent  Place  Chureh  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  June  10, 
1846.  He  published  TAe  Impnrtmce  of  Karig  Fitly 
(Glasgow,  1826,  8vo) :— Stale  of  Rrliffion  in  Gfnna  oad 
Bdgium  (Glasgow,  1844, 12ma).  After  his  death  I>r. 
Ha^  published  his  I-ife  and  Setai  Worla  (Glasgow, 
1862, 2d  ed.,  2  vols.  12niD).— Jamiewn,  Rtligiotu  Biog- 
ropAy,p.Se2;  Kitlo,yoNrwi/a/^airof  £,ir.  vi,  410. 

Henmann,  Christofh  August,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  AlUtHdt  (duchy  of  Weimar)  August 
8, 1681.  He  studied  tbeohi^  ind  philooophy  at  Jena, 
and  in  1706  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland. 
After  his  reium  he  became  inspector  of  the  College  of 
GOttinjien  in  1717,  and  in  1734  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  that  city.  He  died  May  1,1764.  His 
principal  works  are  Ltdkertu  opoatli/pticut,  Ikoc  ttt  kit- 
taria  rccirtiailica  ex  Johamra  Apocalgpn  eruta  (Eise- 
nach, 1714, 8vo;  Hannover,  I7l7,8vo):—i>uf«jlfi;fkr- 
iftaaig  li.  Nnm  rrj/anifnrt  (Hann,  1748;  ad  edit.  1760, 
3  vols.  8vo)  -^-Erkliiruig  dn  A'eum  TaU-me^  (Hann. 
1760-1763, 13  parts,  8vo),  a  work  which  contains  numer- 
ous ingenious  explanations,  along  with  many  emin  and 
parado^Ecs ; — Knctit  diut  d.  Ltkrt  d.  rrformirlfA  Kin^e 
am  d,  heiiigm  AbmbmMiHt  aakrt  lei  (Eisleben,  1764, 
8vo),etc.  See  He\-ne,  Uemoria  Hmmaiad  (Gbttingen, 
1764) ;  EiKh  und  iiruber,  KnryUopddif. ;  Hoefcr,  A'our. 
Bieg.  Gtnirair,  xxti,  600 ;  Hcnog,  Rtat-EvqiU.  vi,  65. 
BetUd«t'^Oti-  See  HoFSTKiiR  iiK  Groot. 
Hawing  (3^)  OF  woon,  a  Uliorious  service, chief- 
ly of  slaves  and  aliens,  to  which  the  Gibeonites  were 
candemned  for  the  suppiv  of  the  ssnctuarv  bv  Jc 
(Josh.  ix.  28).  Some  of  the  Kabbins  undnstood, 
ever,  that  while  the  Hebrews  remmned  in  camp,  and 
before  the  Und  was  divided,  the  Gibeonites  performed 
this  senice  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  even 
they  adroit  that  afterwards  their  service  were  limited  t< 
tha  sanctuaiy.  This  service  must  have  been  suScient- 
ly  laborious  at  the  great  festivals,  bnt  not  geiwrally  so, 
as  they  probably  ondertODk  the  duty  hy  luma.  They 
were  not  reduced  (o  a  condition  of  absolute  alavoy,  but 
seem  to  have  been  latho  dianMio  Ctibui 
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slavta,  their  tribute  being  the  nquirad  pmonal  aerTiM. 
MTE.     In  1  King!  v,  15,  we  read  that  Solo- 

The  forests  of  Lebsnon  only  were  sufficient  to  aoppl^ 
the  timber  required  for  botkiing  the  Temple.  Sui^  ar 
these  forest*  as  lay  nearest  the  sea  were  in  the  possea- 
sLon  of  the  Phmnicians,  aoHmg  whom  timber  waa  in 
such  constant  demand  that  they  had  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  felling  ami  inaapon.  at  \t.  See  Lilbamok. 
IL  was  therefore  of  much  importance  that  Hiram  con- 
sented to  employ  large  bodita  of  men  in  Lebanon  to  hev 
timbcr.aswellasDIhen  to  bring  it  down  to  the  SM-Bd«, 
whence  it  was  to  be  taken  along  the  coast  in  fioata  to 
Joppa.  The  forests  of  Lebanon  have  now  in  a  great 
roeastuv  disappeared,  bat  Akma  Dagh  and  Jawur  Dagh 
(the  ancient  Amanua  and  Rhoeus),  in  the  north  of  R}-Tis, 
'"  furnish  an  abundance  of  valuable  limber,  though 
quantities  have  been  felled  of  late  years  by  tbe 
Egyptian  government     See  Axk;  Woon. 

jivtriX.  NATKAHUt,  D.U.,  a  I*nri>ytaiaD  miniatcr. 
was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Aogust  28, 1788.  He 
gt»luatedA.aatYaleCoUeg«inl808.  He  commeiicwl 
the  study  of  law,  but  soon  became  satisfied  of  hii  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  theok^,  undsr 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Joel  Benedict,  of  PlaioAeld,  CootL  In 
1811  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New-London  Coo- 
gr^talional  Association,  and,  alter  preaching  for  a  while 
in  Veimont,  went  to  the  new  theological  semioaiy  at 
Andover  to  gain  still  further  preparation  for  hia  work. 
In  1815  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Plsltsburg,  N.  Y.  After  some  years  of  very- 
successful  labor  there,  he  was  called  to  the  Coogrrga- 
titaudChiirchatPairfield,Conn.  Here  he  became  known 
as  one  of  "  the  tnoel  eloquent  and  powerful  preachers  in 
y,  Bitd  here  it  was  that  bis  pulpit  fnxn  Sal>- 
batb  to  Sabbath  eoundeil  out  that  clarion  blast  of  God'a 
truth  against  Intemperance,  which,  with  a  aimilar  miA 
equally  powerful  series  of  sermons  at  the  same  time  ftvan 
Dr.  I.yman  Beecher  at  litchfleld,  soon  aiouaed  the  whole 
]  ministry  of  the  land."  Heand  Dr.  Beei^ia- 
were  apostles  of  the  American  Tempersnce  Reformation. 
In  1828  he  reaigiied  his  charge  at  FairtkU  to  bwnoic 
agent  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  then  newlj 
formed.  "He  addraaed  himself  to  this  work  with  the 
spirit  alike  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  and  proaeoued  it 
with  '"■"'"K  alulily  and  success.  Far  and  wide,  aa  be 
reasoned  of  righteoiisoesa,  temperance,  siid  judgment  U> 
come,  with  invincible  logic,  with  bold  eamestaess,  with 
fearless  BdeUty,  with  torrents — often  cataracts — of  bum- 
uence,  he  moved,  and  flred,  and  electrified  the 
The  reform  made  rapid  headway.  It  enlisted 
the  great  majority  of  the  moral  and  Christian  pottka 
of  society,  the  aged  and  the  young,  reclaiming  numy 
and  guarding  mnlliiudea  against  intemperance.  Of  the 
astounding  eloquence  and  effeclB  of  these  discouraF*  1 

as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  what  I.uther  was  ta  the 
Relbmiatiou,Whitefield  to  the  Revival  of  1740,  Wealcj 
to  primitive  Meibodisni,  that  was  Nsthaniel  Kewit  to 
the  early  Temperance  Reformation'  (Atwaler,  JVeaioria J 
DiKoune).  In  1830  he  became  pastor  of  the  Secoorl 
Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  1881 
be  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  teanper- 
ance,  and  his  great  powers  of  eloquence  were  aerev  tDore 
ugnally  displayed  than  on  this  tini.  In  power  of  lofc- 
ical  aq^ment  and  impaaaioned  delivery  few  orators  oif 
the  time  exceeded  Dr.  Hewit.  Retutning  hnne,  he  r«- 
Bumed  bis  labon  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  serred  imtil 
1858,  when  he  rcngned  this  chaf]!e,  and  astmned  that 
of  a  new  Prabyterian  Church  formed  by  membeia  of  hb 
old  parish.  lie  had  always  been  an  adherent  t<a  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  East 
Windsor  (now  Hsrlford)  Theologic*]  Seminary  owed  iu 
existence  and  msintenanca  largely  to  him.  In  IS63  be 
waa  compelled  by  growing  in&mity  to  withdraw  boaa 
active  duty,  and  an  associate  paster  was  appointed.  He 
died  at  Bri^eport  February  8, 18B7. 
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ITnj,  Jons,  D.D^  a  leuncd  EnKliih  ilivtiw,  wm  bora 
in  17M,  ami  wu  edmtsd  at  Caiharina  Hall,  Cimbridg;. 
Ann- boldiDg  aereTal  pnfcniKnU,  he  became  Norru  pro- 
feNDT  of  (tiviaity  at  Cambridge  in  17S0,  then  paatnr  of 
niaBiluai(Ncjnhaaipt(iitthire)andafCalverMi(Buck- 
bgtaamatun),  and  died  at  Londim  in  1815,  Hti  vrit- 
ia^  which  an  gsnaraliy  anue  and  judiciaiu,  include 
K^  om  Sntw^ilim  (i7m,4U})—J,rtttirtt  in  />>«Bly 
(C^rti.l79S,4  voIb.8vo;  Bd  ndil.  l»li,3  val&Sva):— 
MoHnn  an  lie  Malnotat  SaHiimaat  (Newpon,  1801, 
»nt);— n»5>bi  anktAOiamuicmCn»d(r7X,»vo'): 
— MvmtfHH  «  Ikt  WrUmgt  of  SI.  Paul  (1811,  fSia). 
— Dadin^  Cyiop.  BiUiograpkica,  i,  14&9. 

Bejdeimricli,  Kami.  Heiriuch,  a  Gemun  phik*- 
v^ba,  wm  bora  Fetrary  19, 1TS4,  at  Slolpen,  in  Sax- 
tmr.  He  emtvaced  fint  the  phikaofdij  of  SiduiBa,  later 
tkai  of  Kant,  anit  tanght  the  Kantian  philoaopby  aa  pro- 
kmn  al  (be  ITaivenitr  of  LdpiiK  from  ITIO  to  1797. 
He  died  April  19,  IWl.  Among  his  writings  an  A'a/Hr 
a^  Com  kkA  ^pnoia  (Leipzig,  1738)  i—PAidwDfiltw  lin- 
BoMrfietHi  Si^ioa  (Lcd|iiift,  1791, 3  vote)  ■.—EMeitui^ 
h<£  £i«fm  drr  Philotophit  (Leipzig,  1793)  •.—FigcAolo- 
fiidk  EJtheidcrbag  da  Attr^toAtni  (Leipzig,  1797).— 
HoHer,  ,V«E.  Btogr.  Giiurale,  xxiv,  6S1 ;  Kng,  /fant 
■vrttrtuil  «L pta^  Winnuclu^.^Va. 

BefUa  (or  Ha^ljn),  Tktol,  wa*  bom  Nov.  29, 
ion.  at  Burford,  Oxforddiiie.  At  fauneen  be  entered 
Han  Hall,  Oxfonl,  and  wUhin  twn  yean  wu  chown 
iamy  at  Magdalen  College.  Here  be  devoted  hiouelf 
■b  idciKe,  pcrticalarly  to  geography,  on  which  he  wrote 
■  entitled  Mirrocormiu,  which  gained  him  great 
led,  and  about  1GS6 
It  Oxford,  where  he 
M  IBM  a  di^Hite  with  Prideaui,  then  regiiu  profcnai 

Ui^  of  the  cathdie  Church  (not  the  Kaman),  and  raited 
a  manm  which  lanad  lor  a  long  time  in  the  Univeintj. 
Bit  diieuiiiea  reoomotanded  him  to  the  notice  of  Laud, 
then  biallop  of  Batb  and  Welb.  In  I6J8  he  became 
'*T'*'"  to  lord  Danby,  aDd,K>me  time  after,  king's  chap- 
Itin.  H«  obtained  raniHia  livings  and  clerical  offices 
ttasogh  the  patronage  of  Laud,  flrom  which  he  wie  ex- 
fiOti  bj  UkeKapabEcant;  watlhe  editor  of  the  Jfrrca- 
riai  AaKau,  the  Hoyalitt  papa;  recovered  hit  prefei^ 
II  IbeKeitoratia];anddiedHay8,i662.    Hey- 

_. . -"-.andabiltet  opponent 

le  qoalilies  be  obtuned 
fnd  [cefenMDt*.    Ha  even  went  to  Cn  in 
"    -     ■  wriUa/TtitoryD/fJte 

at  of  tlie  letaore  boon 
ji  oi  the  Lozd't  day  in  ^lortt  and  recreatiout. 
b  ilHnlofu  he  wm  an  Arminian  of  the  latitudinariao 
WMt\»tfiu»lluroriaQ>imq-Articutarit,l6^').  Hit£^ 
•■■■  Bitloriaum  contained  an  attack  on  Thomat  Fuller 
wiiA  bnoght  on  a  Utter  oontroverq'  with  that  etui- 
MM  vriter.  He  wrote  Tit  llutory  of  SUGtorge  and 
•/Ok  Onkr  of  lit  Gorier  (2d  edit.  Lond.  1688,  4to)  :— 
Eaiiwia  Sntaarala:  lie  HiHorj  of  lit  EtigliiMtt/or- 
■«^(lE74,tiL-,  neirediLby  Robeit*on,Loi>d.l849,2 
n^Wroj:— Strmomi  {Uialoa,lGi9,ito):— Lift  a/ Abp. 
Limd  (LiBid.IU7,  foL;  aeveial  editiona) :— Jb'riu  A^ 
JitinA,  a  BiHoTf  afA»  Pmbfltriaiu  (id  edit.  London, 
KTt,  loD:~Thealogia  ftttntm,  m  the  ApoatlM'  Cieed 
|L«1. 1E73,  fill.) :  with  many  contiovenial  tncia,  etc 
Hit  Eft  it  pr^ied  to  the  £aietia  Bttlaiirala  (edit,  of 
1M«).  aec  Hi»k,£ocfe>.Siry;vi,l8iq.;  AllihoDe,i>H- 
iiwj  ^^  irLlan,  i,  888. 

Haylyil,  Joua,  D.D.,aa  cnunent  Englith  divine  and 
iwli^idiij  of  ffewmiamr.  He  wu  deeply  read  in  the 
Hyaic  divine^  and  wai  himtelf  called  "  the  H3^tt>c  doc- 
Is.'  Iledied  about  l'6lk  leaving  Tie^ogicat  Leetum 
«  IT-KpiiTr  AOet  (Lood.  1749-61,  i  voU  4to),  con- 
liaiBtc  m  "  iitterpretatioD  of  the  New  'i'esl. :"— Stmow 
iIT:u.ISBD)i-i>ua>*nH(17SB,!vol».Svo).  SeeBlack- 
~  '    "         '  38;  AlliboDB,  Dittiimarf  ofAa- 
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Heyirood,  OLivm,  an  Englith  Noneonfanniit  di- 
vine, wu  bom  at  Bolton,  16X9,  and  admitted  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  1047.  Hebecame  rector  atHalifaxin  16A2, 
and  was  deprived  at  the  RetCoration.  After  much  mxt- 
fering  from  poverty,  he  died  in  1703.  Hit  writioga  on 
practietl  religion  wece  quite  numennu,  and  may  be 
found  in  hii  ICjloJe  IfDnb  iMiDjtn<<»U«(af  (Idle,  18tT, 
b  vol&  Svo).  Sec  aln  Hunter,  Lift  qf  HigtBood  (Loud. 
1844, 8ro). 

Hez'ehl  (Heb.  Chizti',  ""pm,  itnmg;  Sept.  'A!;a- 
W),  one  Drihe"nina''ofElpatl,Bchief  Benjamite  rea- 
deni  at  Jeruitlem  (1  Chnnu  viii,  17).  RC.  apparently 
dr.  698. 

HsBakl'ali  (Hch.  ChiOayaJk;  n*pin,whom  Jrfai- 
tak  iat  UreigtiitiKd,  2  King*  xviii,  1, 10, 14, 15, 16;  1 
Chum,  iii,  28;  Neh.vii,31;  Prov.  xxv,  1;  "Hiikiah," 
Neh.  X,  17 ;  2eph.  i,  1 ;  also  in  the  promhetic  fonn  I'e- 
eUiiiya*',  n>p)rn,  Eira  ii,  16;  Ho&i,  1;  Hicah  i,  1; 
eltewhere  in  the  pinlanged  form  Ciakb/a'ha,  >in*pin 
[in  2  King!  xx,  10:  1  ChiofLiv,  41;  2  Chron.  nviii, 
27;  xiii,  1,20,30,81,86;  lut,  1, 18,  20,  22;  xxii,  2, 
8,  9, 11, 13,  20;  xxxii,  2,  8,  9,  II,  12, 16, 17,  20,  2-2,  23, 
24,25,26,27,30,82,38;  xxxiii,  3;  Iaa.i,  I;  Jer.  xv, 
4,  it  is  both  prosthetic  and  prolonged,  YetAvJdiia'kii, 
injpm^] ;  Sept.,  Josephut,  and  N.  Test.  'Kfei'oi),  the 
name  of  four  men.    See  also  Jiuiizkiah. 

1.  The  thirteenth  king  (reckoning  Athaliah)  of  the 
separate  kiugdom  orJud*h,soD  ofAhaz  and  Atu  or  AIm- 
jab(2Kingsxt-iii,2;  2  Chron.xxix,  l),bom  RC-TU- 
760  (2  Kings  xviii,  2),  and  his  father's  successor  on. the 
throne  fcH-  twenty-nine  years,  B.C  7Z6-697.  In  both 
the  above  texts  he  it  stated  to  have  been  twenty^ve 
yean  old  at  bis  icceeidoa ;  but  some,  computing  (from  a 
comparison  with  1  Chron.  xiviii,  1)  that  Ahai  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-sx,  make  Uezekiah  only  twenty  yean 
(^  at  his  acceaaion  (reading  3  for  ns},  aa  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  bom  when  Ahai  wet  a  boy  eleven 
years  old.  This,  indeed,ia  not  impoanble  (HieroiL  Ep. 
'ad  rifofan,  182,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  920; 
aea  Keil  on  2  Kings  xviii,  1;  Knobel,  ■'u- p.  22,  etc) ; 
but  othen  tuppoae  that  AJiat  was  twenty-flve  and  not 
twenty  year*  old  at  hi*  aoceaiuon  (Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  2 
Chion.  ixviii,  1),  reading  US  for  3  in  2  Kings  ivi,  2; 
Neither  of  these  euppotntions,  however,  is  neceaeary,  Kir 
Ahai  was  fifty  years  old  al  his  death,  and  the  date  there 
given  of  the  accesuon  of  Ahaz  is  simply  that  of  hia 
viceroyihip  or  association  with  hia  liuher.    See  Ahaz. 

The  hiatoiy  of  Uaekiab's  reigD  is  contained  in  2 
Kings  xvtii,  20;  Isa.  xxivi-xxxix,  and  2  Chron.  xxix- 
xxxii,  illuatrated  by  contemponuy  prophecia  of  laaiah 
■nd  Micah.  He  it  represented  as  a  great  and  good  king 
(2  Kings  xviii,  S,  6),  who  set  himself,  immediately  on 
hit  acoesaion,  to  aboUsh  idolatry,  and  restore  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  care- 
lea*  and  idnlatroua  reign  of  his  father.  This  consecra- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic 
spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  apare  "  the  high  place*,' 
which,  though  tolerated  by  many  well-intentioned  kings, 
had  naturally  bem  profaned  by  the  worahip  of  image* 
and  Asherahs  (2  lUngs  xviii.  4).  On  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  probable  consequences  of  this  meaaure,  see 
HioH  Place.  A  etiU  more  deciaire  act  was  the  de- 
structiDn  of  a  braten  seipeiit,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  hy  Moses  in  the  mireculoua  healing  of  the  Isnelitaa 
(Numb,  xxi,  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Jeruaalem, 
and  bad  become, "  down  to  those  day^''an  object  of  ad- 
omtion.  partly  in  consequence  of  its  venerable  character 
aa  a  relic,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  some  dim  tendencies 
to  the  ophiolatry  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  GttA. 
iii,022).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honored  showed  a  strong  mind  as  well  as  a  clear.«ghted 
teal,  and  Ileiekiah  briefly  Jualified  his  procedure  by  call- 
ing the  image  *|^1lin3,''a  brazen  thing,"  possibly  with 
a  ccotamptuooa  play  oa  th*  word  DTIJ,  "•  ■mptot.' 
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wu  ID  ffich  times  m^  be  infemd 
ftom  the  fact  itvM  "the bnuen  lerpent" ii, or wm, rever- 
enced in  CbeCharch<irSt.AiiibineUMilaii(Pride>ux, 
Comnct.i,19,Oii.fti.).  The  iiatory  d[  this  Kefortna- 
tion,  of  which  2  King!  xviii,  4  aq.  give*  only  ■  coneiM 
■iiiDniU7,  is  copioaaly  lelaled,  from  the  Levitical  point 
of  view,  in  3  Chron.  xxix  aq.  It  connnenced  with  the 
cleuuing  aC  the  Temple  "in  the  Ant  month"  of  Ueze- 
kiih's  firet  feir,  L  e.  in  the  month  Nisui  next  Kdei  hia 
•cceeeion,  ind  wu  followed  in  the  next  month  (becuue 
■t  the  regulai  Be»gon  neither  Levite*  nor  Temple  were 
in  >  due  atate  nf  preparation)  hy  a  great  Pueorer,  en- 
tended  to  fourteen  d*ya,(ti  which  not  only  all  Judah  wag 
aummoned,  but  also  the  "  remnant"  of  the  Ten  Tribo, 
■ome  of  whom  accepted  the  invitalion.  Some  writera 
(u  Jahn,  K«l,  and  Caapni)  contend  tlut  this  puaover 
moat  fasTebeen  subsequent  In  the  fall  of  Samaria,  lUeg- 
ing  that  the  mention  of  the  "  remnant"  (3  Chron.  xxx, 
6)  ia  onauiuble  to  an  earlier  period,  and  that,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria  still  aulisisted,  Hezeluab's  mcsKD- 
gen  would  not  have  been  eufiered  to  pais  Ihmigh  the 
land,  much  le«  woakt  (he  destruction  a(  the  high  places 
in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  have  been  permitted  (xxxi, 
1),  But  the  intention  of  the  cbnmicler  at  least  is  plain 
enoughi  the  cotmection  of  xxix,  17,''the  Hrst  month," 
with  XXX,  t,  "the  second  month,"  admit*  of  but  one  con- 
stmetion— that  both  are  meant  la  belong  to  one  and  the 
nme  year,  the  Hrat  of  the  reign.  Accordingly,  Thenius, 
in  the  Ki^.  arg.  Udb.  i  Kinga,  p.  S79,  urges  this  aa  an 
argument  against  the  hisiorical  character  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  thia  paaeover,  which,  he  thinks, "rendered 
antecedently  improbable  by  the  silence  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  is  perhapa  completely  refuted  by  !  Kings  ixiii, 
22.  The  author  of  the  stury,  wishing  to  place  in  the 
Strongest  light  Heiekish's  eeal  for  religion,  represents 
kim,  not  Jonah,  as  the  restorer  of  the  Passover  aftei ' 
deBue(ude,and  this  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  i 
witluHit,  perhaps,  caring  to  reflect  that  the  final  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  Tribes,  implied  in  xxx,  e,  hal  not  then 
token  plac«."  Bnt  2  Kings  xxiii,  22,  taken  in  eonnec- 
ticB,asi(  ought  to  b^  with  the  preceding  verse,  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  account  in  the  Cluoniclee. 
It  says:  "Surely  nicA  a  Passover"— one  kept  in  all : 
specl>"asit  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant" 
"  was  not  holilen  from  the  time  ot  (he  Judgn,"  et 
whereas  Heiekiah's  Passover,  though  kept  with  even 
greater  Joy  and  fervor  than  Josiah'a,  was  held  neither  at 
the  appointed  season,  nor  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  by  "  the  rem- 
nant" the  chronicler  undeistoud  those  who  were  left  by 
Sbalmanesei.  ftather,  hia  view  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  imtaught  by  the  judgments  brougbc  upon 
them  by  former  reverses  and  partial  deportations  ' 
der  Tiglath-Pileser),  with  respect  to  which  they  might 
well  bo  called  a  "  remnant"  (comp.  the  very  atnilsr  ' 
in  which  even  Judah  is  ^loken  of,  xxxix,  S,  U),  and  ( 
fully  rejecting  the  Isst  call  to  repentance,  brought  upon 
themselves  tlieirfinaljudginentandcom[Jel«  overthrow 
(Bcrtbeau,X3/:r:r<^.//iIi.2Chron.p.39&  sq.).  Those, 
honerer,  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  taken  pan  in  the 
solemnity  were  thereby  (such  ia  evidently  the  chroui- 
cler'a  view  of  the  matter,  xxxi,  1)  inspired  vtith  a  seal 
for  the  true  religion  which  enabled  them,  on  their  r 
home,  in  defiance  ol  all  oppotdtion  on  the  part  of  the 
scomera  or  of  Hoshea,  to  effect  a  destruction  of  the  high 
places  and  altars  in  Ephraim  and  Hananch,  as  complete 
as  was  effected  in  Jerusalem  before,  and  in  Judah  after 
the  Passover. 

That  thia  prudent  and  pious  king  was  not  deftdent  in 
military  qualities  is  shown  by  his  successes  sgainst  the 
Philiatines,  seemingly  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xriij,  M),  and 
by  the  efficient  measures  taken  by  him  for  the  dtjencc 
nf  Jerusalem  against  the  Assyrisns.  tiezekiah  also  as- 
sdnously  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  tiy  wise  man- 
agement of  finance,  and  the  attention  which,  after  the 
example  of  David  and  Uuiah,  he  paid  to  agiicult 
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and  Che  incnaae  of  flocks  and  herds,  he  became  poassas- 
troubled  limes,  of  an  ample  exclie4)iier  aad 
treasures  of  wealth  (2  Chron.  ixxii,  3T-S9 ;  2  Kings  xz, 
'  ,~'.  Himself  a  sacred  poet,  and  proba- 
bly the  author  of  other  paslms  beeddes  that  in  Utk 
zxxviii,  he  seems  U>  have  collected  the  psalnu  of  David 
and  Asaph  for  the  Temple  worship,  and  certainly  em- 
ployed competent  scribes  to  complete  the  collectiao  of 
Soiooioo's  PiDveiha  (Pniv.  xxv,  1).  He  appears  abn  to 
have  taken  onler  fur  the  preservation  of  genealogical 
records  (Browne,  Reviete  ofLepnui  on  iibk  CkronMgg, 
in  Arnold's  Tktoiogical  Critic,  i,  69  sq.). 

By  B  rare  and  happy  providence,  this  meat  pioos  of 
kinga  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulnesa  and  seconded  in 
hia  endeavors  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  noblest 
and  most  eloquent  of  prophets.  The  influence  of  Isaiah 
was,  however,  not  gained  without  a  struggle  with  tbs 
"  Boomful"  remnant  of  the  former  toyal  counselors  (Isa. 
xxviii,  14),  who  in  all  probability  reeommended  lf>  the 
king  such  alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  oni- 
son  rather  with  the  dictate^of  poUlicsl  expediency  than 
with  that  sole  unhcaitating  trust  in  the  aim  of  Jehovah 
which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  leading  man  of 
thia  cshiaet  was  Shebna.  who,  from  the  omission  of  his 
father's  name,  and  the  expression  in  Iss.  ixii,  1 S  (see 
Blunt,  Cndtt.  Comevlrmrs),  was  probably  a  foreigner, 
perhaps  a  Syrian  (Kitiig).  At  the  instance  of  Isaiah, 
he  Bcm^s  to  have  been  subsequently  degraded  from  the 
high  poet  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given 
to  Eliakim,  Isa.  xxii,  21),  lo  the  inferior,  though  stiU 
honorable  station  of  stale  secretary  ("^00,2  Kings  xviii, 
18) ;  the  further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah 
hsid  threatened  him  (xxii,  18)  being  ponibly  forgiven 

sq.(EwaH0>»cA.iii,6l7). 
At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people,  Hei«- 
kiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggresuve  sgainst  the 
Phiiiatines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only  rewon 
tho  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  {2  Chron.  isviii, 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  Ihem  of  their  own  cities  ex- 
cept Gau  (2  Kings  xviii,  H)  and  Uath  (Josephos,  Awl. 
ix,  IS,  8).  It  was  perhapa  to  the  purposes  of  thia  war 
that  he  applied  the  money  which  would  otherwise  bavs 
be«i  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  ShalmaneMir, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahsiwith  hia  predeeev- 
sor,  Tiglath-Hleser.  When  Ihe  king  of  Assyria  applied 
for  this  impost,  Uezekiah  refused  it,  and  omitted  lo  said 
i-cn  the  usual  presents  (2  Kings  x  ""  "' 


It  appear 


conraged  by  any  exhortatJors  of  hia  prophetic  gnide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  Ihe  heroic  and  hmg-eoo- 
tinued  resistance  of  the  Tyriana  under  their  king  Elu- 
liEus  (Joeephua,  Ant.\x,  M),  against  a  aiege,  which  was 
abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Orole,  Gretrr,  iti,  369, 
4th  edit.),  when  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  This 
must  have  been  a  critical  and  intensely  anxious  period 
for  Jerusalem,  snd  Heiekiah  used  every  available  meana 
to  strengthen  hia  poaiiion,  and  render  his  capital  im- 
pregnable (S  Kings  xx,  20 ;  2Chron.xxxii,3-&,30;  Isa. 
xxii,  8-11 1  x:ixiii,  IS;  snd  lo  these  erenis  Ewald  abs 
refers,  I^  xlviii,  IS).  But  .while  all  Jodsa  trembled 
with  anticipation  of  Amyrian  invaaon,  and  while  Sbeb-' 
na  and  others  were  relying  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,'' 
Isaiah's  brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denoniKed 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  meirbanl- 
dty  (Isa.  xxiii),  which  now  leemed  lo  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judex  against  immediate  attack. 

At  whst  time  it  was  that  Ilezekiah  "rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  nnt,"  we  do  not 
learn  from  Ihe  direct  history :  in  the  brieT  an 
Kingsx\-iii,7,e(lorenchitcleariyis),orthc  i 
with  which  the  Lord  prospered  him,  that  paiticnlai 
statement  only  inlroduces  what  is  more  fully  detailed 
in  the  sequel  (xviii,  13 ;  xix,87).  That  it  precedes  the 
notice  uf  Ihe  overthrow  of  Samaria  (ver.  9  sq.),  does  not 
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nofHeukuhanfifn  (rae  Wi- 
•t,bal-H'anrTt.i,W,n.i).  EwilJ,  hnoever,  Ibinka 
tdktfvuc:  in  the  Absence  uf  direct  cvidencx,  making 
Uooiy,  w  hu  muuui  is,  out  of  hia  own  perempLoi]-  in- 
UffiMation  of  ccrUin  puugc*  of  luiih  (ch.i  and  xxii, 
t-14),  he  infornui  ua  that  Hezekiah,  holding  hiii  kingdom 
iLiolnd  by  the  death  of  Abai  from  the  obligUioiu  con- 
ioeikL  with  Tigjath-Pileser,  prepaied  himMlf  fnim  the 
em  to  rcBit  the  demindsor  AHytia,uid  put  JeniBalem 
in  ■  lUla  oTdeTence.  (It  matten  not  In  Kwald  tbit  the 
mimiiiia  noUd  in  2  Kiugs  xx,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  3-S, 
U  are  ia  the  tatter  pantge  exprcnly  aaugued  to  the 
limeufSauucherib'B  advance  upon  Jerunlem.)  "Fitnn 
StulmaiKaer'a  b«t*  at  that  lime  stationed  in  PbcRiicia 
ukI  pEaevhen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jiulah,  foroefl  were 
Jaubtd  wliich  laid  vaite  tbe  land  in  ill  diiectiom :  an 
may  aat  against  them  (jom  Jenisalem,  seiud  with  panic 
■ttbea^fat  of  the  unwonted  enemy,  toirii  to  flight,  and, 
JtraaileiD  oow  lying  belplenly  exposed,  a  peace  waa 
taododed  in  all  luute  upon  tlie  stipulation  of  a  yearly 
oiboie.  and  tbe  ignominiuui  deliverance  was  celebrated 
wilhrfUtingainJenua]ein"<(;»i4.(i»  >'.  Iirarl,  JU,  S30 
)^):  all  of  which  rata  upon  the  suppoation  that  Ew- 
^1  iBUrptclatiun  of  laa.  i,  22  ii  ihe  only  poaaihle  one : 
ii  cannot  be  (aid  to  be  on  record  aa  hiaturi-. 

Ai  gathered  /mm  Ike  Scripbirtt  on/gr,  the  course  of 
trenta  a(fpean  to  have  been  aa  foUowa :  Ahii  had  placed 
hia  kingiloin  aa  tributary  under  the  protection  of  Tig- 
lnb-Pileaer  (2  Kings  xvi,  T).     It  would  seem  from  laa. 

u  wbkb  the  latter  paasage  certainly,  and  tbe  former 
pmbably,  belonga,  Judah  was  still  under  the  yoke  of  tbia 
(Irpnuleocc  The  fact  that  Sargon  (whether  or  not  the 
Mine  with  the  Shalmaniser  of  tbe  history).  In  hia  expr^ 
ditjon  against  Egypt,  left  Judah  untouched  (Isa.  xx), 
iBF^iea  that  Judah  had  not  yet  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence A  powerful  party,  indeed,  waa  scheming  for  r& 
tidi  fhm  Assyria  and  a  league  with  Egypt;  bat  there 
tffoit  DO  reason  to  believe  that  Hezekiah  all  along  fa- 
Tond  a  policy  which  Isaiah  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
tbe  last,  strenuously  condemned.  U  was  not  till  after 
the  aoceaaun  of  Seonacberib  that  Iletekiah  refused 
Dibute,  and  at  tiie  instigation  of  his  nobles  mad< 
k^H  with  ILg^  by  ambaswlors  sent  to  Zoan  (Tai 
ilo.  xis,  xxxi;  conpirs  xxxvi,  6-9).  (Some,  indeed 
(as  Kwald  and  Caspari],  place  In.  xxix-xxxii  I  ' 
liw  Call  of  Samaria,  to  which  time  ch.  xxTiii  mm 
finaiooably  be  assigned.  Poaaibly  ch.  xxtx  may  be- 
haig  (o  tbe  saise  tiioe,  and  ver.  li  may  refer  to  plotting* 
t*  a  league  with  Egypt  already  carried  on  iu  secret. 
Kiutd,  Kg/,  aitg.  Ildb.  p.  215,  223,  decides  too  peremp- 
Cscily  ihac  such  *aut  be  the  reference,  ami  consequently 
thai  eb.  ixis  fall*  only  a  little  earlier  than  the  IbUow- 
Bg  dbapten,  wheie  the  league  is  openly  denouiiced,  vii. 
in  the  early  pan  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.) 
The  Bubssqiieut  history,  aa  gathered  fhim  [ho  Scrip- 
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ires  kindled  Isaiah's  Indignation,  and  Sbabna  may 
lost  his  high  office  for  recommending  them.  The 
prophet  clearly  saw  that  KgypI  was  too  weak  and  faith- 
>  be  serviceable,  and  the  appUcationB  to  I%araoh 
is  compared  by  Kabahakeh  to  one  oC  the  weak 
of  his  own  river)  implied  a  want  of  tnisl  in  the 
help  of  God.  Dut  Isaiah  did  wri  disapprove  of  the  spon- 
taneously proffered  aaalstanee  d  the  tall  and  wartiks 
Ethiopians  (Isa.  xviii,  2,  7,  aoc  to  Ewald's  transL),  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  provii 


]  thought  U 


as  follows.     Sa 

acEierib,  whose 

■cnpj  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture  records 

easily  the  reign  of  Uoekiah.     The  first  of  these  look 

flace  in  the  third  year  of  Seonacherib,  and  occupies  only 

ikne  versB  (2  Kings  xiiii,  13-16),  though  f 

IvaDcing  Aaayiians  may  be  traced  '    ' 

tor  of  the  invaaioa  redoubkid  I] 

d  he  prepaml  for  a  siega  by  providing  offensive 

^a(fnng  up  tbe  vrells,  and 

conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 

PB  the  city  by  a  si^Metranean  canal  (Eccluii  xlviii, 

r  a  aimilar  pncaution  taken  hy  the  Mohammedans, 

I  Wm.  Tyr.  viii,  7,  Keil).    But  the  main  hope  of  ' 

Etirsl  bcUoo  waa  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 

m  lo  bare  sought  it  by  presents 

>  (laa.  XXX,  0),  eapcoally  with  i 

■hjU  Bud  cavalry  (laa.  xxil,  1-8),  which  was  the 

■koa  ann  of  the  Jewish  service,  aa  we  see  Ihim  the 

lUoo  wludi  it  eadled  (2  Kinga  xviii,  33),    Such 


The  at 


in  the  CI 


nacberib"  is  that  he  attacked  Heie- 
kiah  because  the  Eknmitea  had  sent  their  king  Padiya 
"Hsddiya,"  ace.  to  CuL  Rawlinson)  as  a  priaoner  to 
ip.  2  Kings  xviii,  8} ;  that  he  Uwk  forty- 
the  fenced  cities"  in  2  Kings  xviii,  13  is 
apparently  a  general  expreseion',  compare  xix,  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners :  that  be  be^eged  Jerusalem  with 
ip.  2  Kings  xix,  31) ;  and  although  Heic- 
I  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which  per- 
haps only  8O0  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of  goM  (2  Kings 

;  but  see  Layard,  A'm.  u«f  jBui.  p.  1*8),  yet, 

ent  with  this,  he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  hia 
dominions,  and  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Eknm,  Ash- 
dod,  and  Gaia  (Rawlinson,  Hmd.  i,  475  sq.).    So  im- 
portant was  this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewiih 
■.ven  attribute*  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captivity  (Clem.  Alexand.  Shvm.  p.  147,  ed.  Sylb.).     In 
reiy  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so  great 
>on  the  partof  Heieldahin  (he  glimpse  which 
Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city  driven  by  desperation 
Ijcentinua  and  imfunus  mirth  (xxii,  12-14).     This 
at  at  leait  have  had  the  one  good  result  of 
lorthleasoesB  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for 
place  oUled  Altaga  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh,  xv,  59?) 
Sennacherib  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
>f  Eg^-pt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had  come 
\  o'  Ekmn.     But  Isaiah  regarded  the 
purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection,  and  the  right 
of  his  fellow-citizens  gaiing  peacefully  from  the  house- 
bright  array  of  tbe  car-bome  and  quivere<l 
Asayriana  filled  him  with  indignation  and  dtapair  (Isa. 
Eii,  1-7,  if  the  latest  expUnationa  at  this  chapter  be 
irreot). 

Hetekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  «  lempocar;  re 
ase,  for  the  Aasvtiani  marched  into  Egypt,  whoe,  if 
Hendotus  (ii,  141)  and  Josephus  {Atd.  x,  1-8)  are  to  be 
trusted,  they  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pelusiiun, 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  Che  wanior-casle  against  Sethos, 
the  king-priest  of  Pthah,  who  had,  hi  his  priestly  predi- 
lections, inletfereil  with  their  prnogativea.  In  spite  of 
tbia  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siegeorPe1usium,by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tara- 
kos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Ueiekiah,  who  afterwards 
united  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethii^ia.  This  mag- 
nillcent  Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  OIlsiB  of  Hercules  (Strabo,  xv,  472),  was  indted 
B  formidable  sntagonist  His  deeds  are  recorded  in  a 
temple  at  Hedinet-Abu,  but  tbe  jealousy  of  the  Mem- 
phites  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eggpt.  i,  141)  concealed  hia  a»- 
sistance,  and  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the 
miraculous  inleipoaition  of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii, 
141).  This  story  may  have  had  its  source,  however, 
not  in  Jeaiousv,  but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem 
of  dastruction  (Hor^iolL  IlitrosL  i,  50 ;  Rawlinson,  lie- 
rod.  ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  nf  disease  or  plague  (?  1 
Sam.  vi,  18;  Jahn,  Arrt.  BibL  %  I8S).  The  legend 
doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  ruined  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

Reluming  from  his  futile  expedition  (arpojcrDC  avt- 
T(iipiiai,  Josephus,  AnI.  x,  I,  4),  Sennacherib  "dealt 
lieacherouBly"  with  Hewkiah  (Iss.  xxxiii,  1)  by  attack- 
ing tbe  stronghold  of  Ijichiah.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  thai  Kcond  invasion,  respecting  which  we  have 
such  full  details  in  2  Kingsiviit,I7sq.;  iChron.xKxi^ 
E>  sq. ;  Isb  xxzvi.    That  there  were  two  invarions  (oo» 
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Intyti)  theopiiuon  of  I>yird,BiiMnqiicl,Viiica  Smith, 

Uc)  L9  cleariy  praval  by  tbe  cleuila  of  the  lint  given 
in  the  Awyiian  tnotl*  (aee  Rawlinsun,  //trod,  i,  477). 
Althooeh  the  ■luuUi  of  Setuucherib  on  the  gnat  cylin- 
der in  the  Britiih  Huaeum  reich  to  the  end  orhii  tigk/k 
year,  tod  this  second  invuiun  belooga  to  hia  fifth  yen, 
yet  no  lUiuiDn  M  it  hu  been  found.  So  shatoeful  a 
diaulcr  w*a  nttuiaUy  concealed  by  nUional  vanity. 
From  lAchiah  he  sent  against  Jeniaalem  an  inny  under 
two  olHcen  and  hia  cup-bearer,  the  orator  Rabahakeh, 

der,  deriding  HeiekUh'a  hop«  of  Egyptian  auccor,  and 
^>pareiitly  endeavoring  to  iiufiire  the  people  iritb  dis- 
trust or  hia  religious  ionovitiona  (2  Kings  xviii,  21,  3S, 
BO).  The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rabahakeb's  Huent  mastery  of  He- 
brew (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  by  ■  glowing  promiae,  ver.  31.S3),  give  coi 
tecance  to  the  supixnition  that  he  was  an  apoetate  Ji 
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may;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back,  threaten- 
ing for  threatening  with  unnralled  eloquence  and  force. 
He  even  prophesied  that  the  fins  of  Tophet  weie  al- 
ready burning  in  expectancy  of  the  Aaayrian  corpaea 
whkh  were  ileatined  to  feed  their  Hame.  Meanwhile 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachiah  (an  event  pcaaibly 
depicted  on  a  aerie*  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  A'ia.  aid 
Bab.  p.  148-152),  was  beneging  Lilnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "  rumor"  of  Tirhakah's  aiivance  (to  avenge  the  de- 
feat at  Altogfl  ?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  once  tnorc 
bis  immediale  deaigns,  and  content  himself  with  a  defi- 
ant letter  to  Hesekiah.  Whether  on  the  occasion  hi 
encouDteiGd  and  defeated  the  Ethiopians  (ss  Prideaux 
|»ecaruHuly  infers  fhim  laa.  xx,  Coimrrl.  i,  SS),  or  not, 
we  cannot  (elL  The  next  event  of  the  campaign  about 
which  we  are  informed  is  that  the  Jewish  king,  with 
simple  piety,  prayed  to  Goil  with  Sennacherib's  letter 
outipread  before  him  (comp.!  Mace  iii,  18),  and 
a  promise  of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "that 
night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  j  ' 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  some  secoi 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  thi 
certainly  "  iwc  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Ji 
"that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword  in  his  band 
Mabbii^  them  one  by  one,  but  that  some  powerful 
Tal  agent  was  cmplojed."  The  B^ylonish  Talmi 
some  of  the  Taqcunu  atlriliote  it  to  atorma  of  ligblning 
(Vitringa,  Vogel,  etc.) ;  Prideauz,  Heine  {Dt  antd 
Sfiig.  Aitgr.  BerL  1761],  Harmer,  anil  Faber  to  the  A- 
monm ;  K.  Jose  (in  Sfdrr  Olam  Rabba),  Mataham,  Ush- 
er, I'rdss  (_De  anta  cliuL  A  tij/r.  Gottingcn,  1776),  to  • 
uuclumal  attack  by  Tirhakah;  Taulua  to  a  poisoninii 
of  the  waters;  aiul,  finally,  Josephus  (AkI.i,  1, 4 and  5), 
followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  ancient  and  modeni 
oommentators  (including  Michaelis,  Dbdericin,  Dathe, 
Heualer,  Bauer,  Ditnur,  Geaenius,  Haurer,  Knobel,  etc, 
anil  even  Keil),  lo  the  pealilence  (compare  S  Sam,  xx" 
16,  IG).  This  would  be  a  cause  not  oidy  adequate  (Ji 
tin,  xix,  11 ;  Diodor.  xix.434;  see  the  other  inslani 
quoted  by  KceenmUUer,  Keil,  Jahn,  eti^),  but  most  prob- 
able in  ilseir,frDm  the  crowded  and  terrified  state  ofi' 
camp.  There  ia,  thercfoie,  no  neceaaity  to  adopt  the 
gcniouB  conjectures  by  which  Dcklcrlein,  Koppe,  and 
Wcasler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  large  number  1!:I5,000. 
It  is  not  said  where  the  event  occurred  i  the  piophe- 
cies  concerning  it,  Isa.  x-xxxvii.  seem  to  denote  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  would  Psa.  Ixxvi,  if  it 
was  written  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nar- 
rative would  probably  have  been  fuller  had  the  ovei^ 
throw,  with  ita  attendant  opportunities  of  beholding  the 
bodies  of  their  dreaded  enemies  and  of  gathering  great 
spoil,  befallen  near  Jerusalem,  or  even  within  the  imme- 
cUate  limits  of  Judah.  That  version  of  the  story  which 
reached  Herodnlus  (ii,  140) — for  few  after  JoMphua  will 
bold  with  Ewald  (GacA.  iii,  SS6)  (hat  the  story  is  not 
Bubatantially  tlM>  aame— indicates  the  bwitiet  of  Egypt, 
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I  the  scene  of  the  diaaster.  The  Amyr- 
ian  army  would  probably  break  up  ftom  Ubnah  on  the 
tidings  of  Tirhakah's  approach,  and  advance  to  meet 
*  im.  In  ascrilung  it  lo  a  vaat  swarm  of  field-mice, 
'hich,  devouring  the  quivers  and  bow-atilngs  of  the 
Egyptian*,  compelled  them  to  flee  in  the  morning,  He- 
rodotus may  have  miainterpreted  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  the  Egyptians,  in  which  the  mouse  denolsa  an- 
nihilation ((i^vKr^itif,  HoiapoU.  i,  SO) :  thougb,  as  Kiu>- 
bel  (u.  '.  p.  980)  has  shown  by  appOBie  instances,  an 
ipable  of  committing  such  ravage*,  and 
also  of  lea\-ing  pestilence  behind  it-  That  the  deatruc- 
ras  eSected  in  the  coune  of  one  night  ia  cleaily 
ised  in  S  Kings  xix,  Rb,  where  ■■  that  night"  i* 
pUnly  that  which  followed  after  the  delivriy  of  Isaiab'a 
prc^hecy,  and  b  evidently  implied  alike  in  Isl  xzxvi, 
3G  C  when  men  arose  early  in  the  moming"),  and  in 
'■■«  stOD"  of  Herodotus. 

After  thi*  rereise  Sennacherib  fled  predpitately  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many  Jewi 
aa  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i,  18),  and,  after  toany  years 
(not  flfty-Hve  daya,  as  Tobit  Bay^  i,  21 ),  was  murdered 
by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank  himself  drunk  in  tbe 
hooae  ctf  Kiiroeh  (AsBsrac  ?}  his  god.  He  certainly  lived 
tUI  ac.  696,  for  his  33d  year  is  mentioned  on  a  day 
tablet  (Kawlinson,  Le.);  he  must  theirifuie  have  mt- 
'  Hezekiah  by  at  least  one  year.    It  is  probabla 

llude  I 

"  In  thoae  days  was  Herekiah  sick  unto  death."  So 
begins,  in  all  the  accounts,  and  immediately  after  the 
discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  tbe  narrative  oDiciekiah** 
sickness  and  miraculous  recovery  (!  Kings  xx,  1 ;  S 
Chroii.xxxii,S4;  Isa.XKXi-iii,  1).  The  time  i*  defined, 
by  the  promise  of  fifteen  years  lo  be  added  to  the  life  of 
lieiekiah,  to  the  fourteenth  year  complete,  or  fifteenth 
current,  of  his  leign  of  twenty-nine  yean.  But  il  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah 
that  Sennacherib  took  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  an^ 
tbeiealter  threatened  Jerusalem  and  came  u 


Thetv 


leiprei 


and  the  i 


plied, fully  accord,  and  place  beyond  question. al  least, tbe 
view  of  the  writer  or  last  redactor  in  2  King*  xviii,  xix; 
(sa.  xxxvi,  xxxvil,  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  b^aa 
before  Heiekiah's  iUness,  and  lies  in  tbe  middle  of  hia 
i«ign.  In  the  received  chronology,  as  the  Bnt  year  of 
Meiekiah  precedes  the  fourth  oS  Jeboiakim  =  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (L  e.  EQ  604  in  the  Carom,  EC  60« 
in  the  Hebrew  reckoning)  by  S9, 68,3,31,8  =  110  yeara, 
the  epoch  of  the  reign  is  aC  724  or  7i6,  and  its  14t1i 
year  B.C.  711  or  718.  But  it  is  contended  that  so  eariy 
a  year  ia  iireconcilatile  with  definite  and  unqueslitHiabla 
data  of  contemporary  history,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian.  From  these  it  has  been  infencd  that  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Samaria  Shalmaneser  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sargon,  who,  Jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in 
Judna,  sent  an  army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Isa.  xx, 
Ij.whicb  penetrated  EgypKNah,  iii,  8-10)  and  de«roy- 
ed  No-Amon ;  although  it  ia  clear  from  Hetekiah's  rr- 
bellioo  (2  Kings  xviii,  7)  that  it  can  have  produced  but 
little  permanent  impresnoo.  Sargon,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  bis  nign  (which  la  i^aided  as  parallel  with  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Heiekiah),  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine ;  but  his  annals  make  no  mentian  nf 
any  conquests  from  Heiekiah  on  this  occawin,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  riege  of  Ashdod 
(Isa.  XX,  1),  and  in  the  irspectjon  of  mines  (Boseimilll- 
ler,  nOL  Gfogr.  ix).  This  is  therefore  thuoght  to  be 
the  expedition  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xviii,  18;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  1 ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded  to^  tm 
it  led  to  no  result.  Hut  if  the  Scriptaie  narrative  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian  histcoy,  il 
baa  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a  transpontioo  iu 
the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  die  book  of  Ebigs). 
That  some  such  expedient  must  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
Assyrian  history  is  irustwonhy,  is  maint^cd  t^'  Di; 
;  HiDCkl  in  a  paper  0»  lie  rtctifieatioK  qf  nirowohgf, 
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■lint  Oe  meielg-tMteottni 

(iRjo<ir.tifSar:.LiLO<i.lli'jl).  "  ibe  Ivxt,"  ne  uy^ 
■M  ii  oiiKinBlly  Mood,  iru  piobablf  (o  this  effect  (2 
%jag*  xviii,  13} ;  Now  in  the  fouTtcenrh  year  of  hiii^ 
Hcuklak  (Ac  ting  o/Aayria  tame  up  [dluduig  to  the 
Muek  iDenliaiKd  in  SuKon'B  "AnnaL"],  xx,  1-19.  In 
tbnae  dMy%  waa  kin^  Bezekuh  uck  uaLo  deAth,  etc, 
iTui,  IS.  Aad  Seonacberib,  king  of  AuyrU,  came  up 
agiiasc  all  tbe  redcrd  duM  of  Judab,  and  took  th«m, 
at,  iriii,  13;  xix,  37."  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
■PBf  later  tnnanibcr,  unaware  of  the  eaiUcr  and  unim- 
ponant  mvason,  confuaed  the  altuRon  to  Saigon  in  ! 
Kiag)  KriU,  13  with  the  detailed  •buy  of  Sainacberib's 
Mad  {i  KinKi  xviii,  U  to  xix,  B7),  and,  coiuidering 
tkn  [)w  accnunt  of  Hexekiah'i  itbioi  broke  the  coatinu- 
itf  d  the  narratire,  removed  it  to  the  end.  According 
la  dua  acheiiK,  Henkiah'*  dangemu*  iUneas  (3  Kings 
a:  In.  x»iviU;  2  Chmo.  XDil,W)  nearly  aynchiu- 
and  *kli  Satfsotft  futile  invariiH],  in  the  fourteenth 
jtB  of  Heiekiali'a  reign,  eleven  yean  before  SemHuAe- 
ri!i  invaooa.  That  it  miut  have  prrctdtd  the  attack 
of  Si^BdKiib  haa  also  been  inferred  from  the  promute 
in  1  Kinga  xx,  6,  aa  well  aa  from  modem  diacoverica 
(Layiid,  ,Vk.  and  Bah.  i,  \Ui) ;  and  >uch  ia  tbe  view 
adofited  by  the  Rabbig  (Soler  Olam.  cap.  xxiii).  Uther, 

aiiB  (Keil,  ad  kic. ;  Ihideaux,  i,  m).  It  ahonld  be  ob- 
MTied,  homva,  that  the  difficultiea  experienced  in  jei> 
gaoling  the  acriptural  date  with  that  of  the  Auyrian 
■aannaenta  rcata  on  the  ■j-nchroDiun  of  the  fall  of  9a- 
■uria  *ith  tbe  lac  or  Sd  yejir  ofSargon  (q.  v.).    CoL 

■«_.  No.  1BS9,  Aug,  tl,  18S3,  p.  !W)  for  doubling  this 
imt  \  aad  it  i«  probable  that  farther  researchea  and  com- 
patationB  may  fully  vindicate  the  accuney  of  the  Bib- 
kaliramben. 

Ttohaksb  ii  nientioned  (I  Kinga  xjx,  9)  aa  an  oppo- 
atat  of  Sennacherib  ahortly  belbn  tbe  miracnloaa  de- 
ttaaioB  of  hii  army  in  the  Ibuiteenth  year  of  Heie- 
knb,  oarrequading  la  RC  718.  It  haa  lately  been 
pwifl  from  the  Apia  tableta  that  the  StN  year  of  Tir- 
kakak'i  rrign  oiTr  Egypt  waa  the  va^e  vear  current 
D  EC.  6m  (Dr.  Hincki,  in  the  Jour.  Sac.  Ut.  October, 
1^58,  p.  180).  There  ia,  therefore,  a  prUnd  faeit  dia- 
CNpaacy  of  aevenl  yean.  Bunaen  (BihrlierTk,  i,  p. 
teen)  Dobcaiutingly  reduces  the  leign  of  Manaaseh 
fna  UW-Avc  to  for^-flve  yean.  \jtpKiat{Komgibtidi, 
p.  lot)  BHK  oitically  lakes  the  thirty-five  yean  of  the 
'fnfL  •>  tbe  troe  draMion.  Were  an  dienuion  demand- 
ed, it  wmid  aeem  beat  lo  make  Manaaaeh'g  compulation 
if  kia  lei^  oHnmence  with  hii  father'a  illnefla  jn  fffef- 
■Biea  ID  taking  tbe  cmjecuuil  numbd  forty-flve,  or 
the  nry  abort  one  thiny-dre.  The  evidence  of  the 
daaaolngj  of  the  AMynan  and  Babylonian  king!  ia, 
kowerrr,  wa  think,  caacbuiva  in  favor  of  (he  lum  of 
ib-ev*.  Id  the  Bible  we  are  lold  that  Shalmaneaer 
Ui  Bcge  to  ttamaria  in  the  feorth  yfar  of  HeMkiah, 
Md  th«  it  ma  taken  in  the  nith  year  of  that  king  (2 
Knp  xiriii,  9,  10).  Tbe  Anyrian  inacriptiona  indicate 
Ac  laking  of  the  city  by  Sa^on  in  hia  fint  or  Mcond 
yeai;  vbeoc*  we  muat  wppoae  either  that  he  completed 
ibi  tatarpriae  of  Sbalmaneeer,  lo  whom  the  capture  it, 
Ml  ixprenly  ascribed  in  the  Seriptnm,  or  that  be  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened  jnW  before  hia 
maHo.  Tbe  Snt  year  of  Sa^^n  is  shown  by  the  in- 
•iiifMionB  lo  have  been  exactly  or  neariy  eqnal  lo  the 
fa>  at  Merodach-Baladan,  i.  e.  Mardocempadni :  there- 
fcn  il  waa  current  fi.C  721  or  790,  and  the  second  year, 
711  or  719.  This  would  place  Heiekiah's  accewon'RC. 
7K.  TU,  or  724,  the  first  of  them  being  the  very  dale 
Ike  Uebicw  nomben  give.  Again,  Herodach-Baladan 
B  Hezckiah  immediately  after  hi*  sick- 
re  in  about  his  flfleenth  year,  Ra  713. 
C  lo  Plolemy't  Canon,  Maidoccmpadna  reigned 
m-714^  and,  aeoording  lo  Bemaoa,  seiied  the  regal 

Klir  dx  iBiiatha  before  EUbua,  the  Belibna  of  the 

■>,  ad  thoefore  in  aboot  70B,  this  being,  do  dooM, 
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a  aeeond  tdgn.    See  MEiconACH-BAtJtnAi*.     Hen  the 

preponderance  of  evidence  in  in  fsviH'  of  the  earlier  dale* 
of  Hexekiih.  Tbue  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  appear  to  club  in  a  manner  that  aeeiDS  at 
tint  Bight  to  prtwnt  a  hopeleea  knot,  but  not  on  this  ao 
comit  lo  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of  tbe  facts  of 
the  history  has  affuided  Ur.  Hlncks  {Jour,  of  Sac.  Lil- 

planation.  Tirhakah,  he  observea,  ia  not  explicitly 
lernied  Pbanuh  or  king  of  Kgypt  in  the  Bible,  but 
king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  ftem  which  it  might  be  in- 


Egypt,  and  a  conlemponiy  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance 
with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtain- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and 
othen  with  ihat  of  Hanetho's  lists,  would  lead  Ifl  the 
same  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appean  to  be  re- 
maricably  conflnned  by  the  pnipheciea  of  Isaiah.  He 
holds,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of 

of  Eihiopis  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings  of  EgypU 
In  fact,  ill  order  lo  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between 
the  dale  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heiekiah  in  RC  7 13, 
and  its  conlemporaneousnesa  with  (he  reign  of  Tirha- 
kah, who  did  not  ascend  the  Egyptian  throne  till  RC. 
689,  we  have  only  lo  suppose  that  the  Utter  king  was 
the  ruler  of  Ethiopia  sotne  yean  before  his  accession 
over  Egypt  itself.     See  Tiriiakah. 

In  this  way,  ho*rever,  we  again  fall  into  the  other 
difficulty  as  to  the  coincidence  of  this  date  with  that  of 
Sennacherib's  inva«on.  It  is  true,  as  above  seen,  that 
tbe  warlike  operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the 
ffible  have  been  conjectured  (Rawlinaon,  Htmdotia,  i, 
3BS}  lo  be  those  of  two  expeditions.  See  SknmachbriB. 
The  line  paid  by  Heiekiah  is  reivrded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions SB  a  result  of  an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  third 
>'ear,  which,  by  ■  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with 
Beneus,  must  be  doled  RC.  700,  and  this  would  loll  ao 
near  the  close  of  the  teign  of  the  king  of  Judah  (RC 
697)  that  the  supposed  secnnd  expedition,  of  which 
there  would  naturally  be  no  tecoitl  in  the  Assyrian  an- 
nals on  account  of  its  calsmilons  end,  could  not  be  placed 
much  later.  I'he  Biblicsl  accdtint  would,  however,  be 
most  msonsbly  explained  by  (he  sappoeilion  thai  Ihe 
two  expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a  war  but  temponrily  interrupted  by  Heiekjah'a 
suhmiaaion.  Now  as  even  the  fomwr  (if  there  were 
two)  of  these  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  Ml  in  RC 
700,  it  would  be  thirteen  yean  later  than  the  synchro- 
nisn  of  Tirhakah  and  Ileiekish  as  above  arrived  at. 
It  is  probable,  tliereforc,  that  there  is  some  miscalcula- 
tion in  these  dates  from  the  Egyptian  snd  Assyrian 
monnments,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  betrayed  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Seimacherib's  invasion  (RC.  TOO)  and 
Tirhakah's  reign  (not  eariier  than  RQ  689),  as  theieby 
deleimined,  whereas  the  above  Biblical  passage  roakea 
chem  cuflteraporaneous.  Dr.Nincks  (hi  sufi.),  however, 
proposes  to  solve  this  difficulty  also  by  the  uncritical 
supposition  that  the  name  of  Sennacherib  haa  been  in- 
serted in  the  Biblical  accoimt  of  the  Ant  Assyrian  invB. 
sionof  Judoh  (2  KingsxviU,  IB;  lsa.xx\-i,  1;  2  Chron. 
xxxii)  by  some  copyist,  who  confounded  this  with  the 
later  invasion  by  that  monarch,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
-         «,l).hi  ■ 


K  of recon- 
ise  of  Ncbuchadnei- 


A  less  violent  hypothesis  (bi 
cilemeni,  and  one  in  accoi 
these  Oriental  Kings,  e.  g.  ii 

lar,  is  that  Sorgon  seni  Sennacnenn  as  viceroy  to  exe- 
cute this  campaign  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  annals  of 
(he  reign  of  Ihe  latter  refer  t»  diflerent  and  later  expe- 
ditions when  actually  king.     See  Cribwology. 

iSome  writers  have  thought  to  find  a  note  of  time  in 
SKingtxix,29j  Isa.  xxxvii,SO,"Ye  shall  set  this  year 
such  aa  groweth  of  itadf."  etc,  assuming  that  the  pas- 
sage is  oDly  lo  be  explained  as  implying  the  iirieiven- 


tion  of  a  tMMb-jeu,  or  even  or  a  ubbub-fear  Tol- 
IowhI  by  >  ytu  of  jnl^ee.  All  IhU  can  be  uid  u  that 
ibe  pusBge  may  Im  inMipnWd  in  that  wiue ;  and  it 
doee  happen  thtt  aecoidiiig  to  chat  view  or  the  order  of 
HU>hatic  and  juldLsan  yean  which  is  the  beat  aUeated,  a 
nbbath-jreai  would  begin  in  tbe  autumn  at  B.C.  713 
(Bronne,  Ordo  Srcriamm,  Mc  272-280),  L  e.  an  the  per- 
haps pracaiious  saiunptiaTi  that  the  cycle  peniiUd  with- 
out intemiptian.  At  moet,  however,  this  no  more  fixes 
the  fourteenlh  of  Hezekiah  to  the  yur  B.C.  71S,  than  it 
docB  to  706,  or  G99,  or  any  other  yeu  of  the  aeries.  But, 
in  (act,  it  is  not  necessary  to  amuue  any  reference  to  a 
■abbath-year.  Suppose  the  wordi  to  have  been  ipoken 
in  the  autiunu,  then,  the  produce  of  Che  previous  harvest 
(April,  May)  liaving  been  destmyMl  or  carried  off  by 
the  invaders,  there  remained  only  that  which  sprang 
naturally  from  the  dropped  or  ctodden-out  seed  (R^BD), 
■ttd  as  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  land  hindered  the  au- 
tuDinal  tillage,  there  cotdd  be  no  regulai  harvest  in  the 
following  spring  (only  the  O^n^,  aiTu;Hiro>  Hence 
there  is  no  need  to  infer  with  l'hen■u^  ad  loc  (hat  the 
enemy  must  have  been  in  the  land  at  least  ei^teen 
iDonths,  or.  with  Ewald,  that  Isaiah,  speaking  in  Che  au- 
tumn, anticipated  that  the  invanon  would  Ust  through 
the  following  year  {Die  Propieltn  dn  A.B.i,3l>l,  and 
similarly  Knobel,  u,  *,  p.  278). 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  vague 

conjecture  an  confidently  advanced  (Jahn, 

{  xli),thit  the  king's  iUneas  was  the  same  plague  which 
bad  destroyed  the  Assyrian  army.    The  word  I^FTQ 
not  elsewhere  appUed  to  the  league,  but  to  carbuncles 
and  inflammatory  ulcers  (Exod.  ix,  9;  Job  ii,  1,  i 
Hezekiah,whoBe  kingdom  was  stiU  in  a  dangerous 
' —  -"le  fear  l»t  the  Assyrians  might 


r  (for  Manaiseh  was  not  bom  till 
2  King!  xii,l),and  who  regarded  death 
as  the  end  of  existence  (Isa.  xxjtviii),  "  turned  bis  face 
Co  the  wall  and  wept  sore"  aC  Che  threatened  approach 
of  diswluCion.  God  hadcompsiHon  on  h  is  anguish,  and 
heard  bis  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hvdty  left  die  palace 
when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the  king  immediate  re- 
coi-ery,  and  a  fresh  lease  of  hfe,  ratifying  the  promise  by 
a  sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which 
were  often  used  medicinally  in  umilar  cases  (Uesenius, 
Tht$.  i,  811 1  Celsius,  UieroboL  ii,  877;  Bartholinns,  Dr 
MotHm  BiUicii,  x,  17),  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
the  disease  we  cannot  sayi  according  to  Meade,  iC  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  On  chu  remaikable  pas- 
sage we  must  here  be  content  to  refer  Che  reader  to  Caip- 
7*iv,App.Cnl.f.ZbiK{.\  Kawlinson,  tf«wt  ii,  832  sq.; 
the  elaborate  notes  of  Keilon2Kingsxx;  RoeenmllUer 
and  Geaenius  on  Isa.  xxxviii,  and  especially  Ewald,  (!e- 
tchidot  iii,  638. 

The  sign  given  to  Heie kiah  in  the  going  back  of  the 
shadow  on  the  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz"  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  miracle.  The  explanation  proposed  by  J. 
vonQumpach(.lb.  rMt.iSrii(Jini,p.lg|  sq.)  is  as  incom- 
patible with  Che  terms  of  the  narrative  (Isa.  xxiviii,8, 
especially  the  fuller  one,  2  Kings  xx,  8-11)  as  it  is  in- 
sulting lo  the  character  of  the  prophet,  who  is  repi«- 
sented  lo  have  managed  the  seeming  return  of  the  shad- 
ow by  the  trick  of  secretly  turning  the  movable  dial 
ftom  its  proper  position  to  its  opposite!  Thenius  (h.  ». 
p.  403  sq.)  would  naturaliie  the  miracle  so  ss  to  obtain 
from  it  a  note  of  time.  The  phenomenon  was  dud,  he 
thinks,  to  a  solar  eclipse,  veiy  smalt,  viz.  the  one  of  26th 
September,  RC.  713.  Here,  also,  the  prophet  is  taxed 
with  a  deception,  lo  be  justified  by  his  wish  lo  inspire 
the  desfMiring  king  with  the  conlldence  essential  to  his 
recovery.  The  prophet  employed  for  this  purpose  bis 
astronoinical  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  of  the  further  fsct  that  "  at  the 
b^nirinitafan  eclipse  the  shadow  (e.  g.  of  a  gnomon) 
goes  back,  and  at  its  ending  goes  forward:"  an  effect, 
however,  so  minute  Chat  the  difference  amonnCs  at  moat 
U  oxtj  aeccDda  of  tine ;  bat  then  tb«  "  dc^reesr  would 
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mark  extremely  snail  portions  of  time,  posrihly  ersa 
1080  to  the  hour  {like  the  later  Hebrew  C'Uutn),  and 
the  so-called  "  dial"  was  enormously  large !  Not  iDore 
socoasfully,  Mr.  Boaanquet  {Tnaa.  qfS.  A  rial.  Sor.  xv, 
277)  has  recoune  to  the  same  expedient  of  an  eclipse  on 
Jan.  II,  689  aC,  which,  in  this  writer's  scheme,  lie»ia 
the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  "Whae^'er  truly  lielievea 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Ur.  Bosa&qnet  evidently  does, 
must  also  be  prepared  to  believe  in  a  mirade,"  is  lbs 
Just  comment  made  by  M.  V.  Niebobr,  Crsal.  ^  H«n  KMd 
BabtU,  p.  49.  Hr.  Greswell's  elaborate  attempt  to  pnive 
from  indent  asCronomical  records  that  the  day  of  thii 
miracle  waspretematurally  lei^henedout  lo  thiny-six 
hours  will  scarcely  convince  any  one  but  himself  (Fatti 
Temperit  CatKolid,  etc,  and  Browne's  "Remarka"  on  the 
same,  1852,  p.  23  sq.).     See  Duu 

Various  ambassadois  came  with  lettni  and  gifta  to 
coiigraculau  Ueukiah  on  his  recovery  (!  Chron.  xxxii, 
23),  and  among  them  an  embas^  from  Merodacb-Ba^ 
ladan  (or  Derodsch,!  KtnK>  xx,l!;  a  BuXo^nc,  Joae- 
phus,  I  c\  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Hardokempsdos 
of  Ptolemy's  canon.  "The  ostensible  object  of  this  mia- 
sion  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  bis  convalaicenc« 
(2  Kings  XX,  1!;  Isa.  xxxix.l),  and  "to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land"  (2  Chron.  zxxti.  31), 
a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  inlerest  a  people  de- 
voted to  asUology.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discov- 
er how  far  an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  pos- 
sible or  desirabie,  for  Mardokempados,  no  kss  than  Hez- 
ekiah, was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact, 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the 
following  year  (the  IGtb  of  Hezekiah),  although  after  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re-established  him- 
self for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  murder- 
ed  by  Itelibos  (Dr.  Huicks,  L  f. ;  RosenmuUer,  AtW.  Ce 
ograph.th.  viii;  Layard,  A'iii.  and  Bab.  i,  111).  Com 
munity  of  interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overture* 
of  Babylon  with  unconcealed  gratification;  and,  perhaps, 
to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an  ally, 
he  displayed  to  the  memengera  Che  princely  treaaum 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  These 
stores  remained  even  afler  the  largesses  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  H,  16.  If  ostentation  were  his  motive  it 
receii'ed  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  be  was  informed  by  Isa- 
iah that  friHn  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  prov- 
ince of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria,  would 
come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Isa.  xxxix,  6). 
'f  his  prophecy  and  the  one  of  Micab  (Mic  iv,  10)  are 
the  earliest  definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  pow- 
er, where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev 
xxvi,33;  DeuUiv,27;  xxx,  8)  were  beRinning  lo  galh. 
er.  It  is  an  impresnve  and  fearful  circumstincT'  thai 
the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  opportunin. 
ty  for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian 
delivexancearesecsideby  side  with  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  (Dai-idson,  On  Prvphecg,  p.  2S6).  The 
weak  friend  was  lo  accomplish  that  which  was  impossi- 
ble to  the  powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the 
Hn  thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet, Isaiah  was 
certainly  not  blind  to  the  poU/ieal  motives  ( Joaeph.  A  at. 
X,  2,  2)  which  made  Hezekiah  so  complaisant  to  the 
Babykmian  (mbassadors.  Inio  those  motives  be  had 
inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king  met  lial  portion  of  bia 
qnestion  ("What  said  these  men?")  by  emphatic  si- 
lence. Hezekiah's  meek  answer  to  Che  stem  denunda- 
tion  of  future  woe  has  been  most  unjustly  censured  aa 
"a  false  resignation  which  combines  selfishness  with 
Nlliness"(?fewman,//<47-.^(n.p.374).  On  the  contra- 
ry, iC  merely  impUcs  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  oould 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  ri|;ht,  and  a  natuivl 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suqieiiiion  of  its  in- 
evitable fulfilment. 

After  this  embassy  we  have  only  a  general  account  of 
Che  peace  and  prDt;)erity  in  which  Hezekiah  ekaed  hi* 
days.  No  man  before  or  Mnce  ever  lived  under  tbe  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  precise  length  of  the  span  of  lif« 
before  bim.    "He  was  bmisdin  the  going  up  (nbpg) 
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to  tin  Kpalchna  of  cbs  mu  of  Divid,"  3  Chnn.  xxxii, 
8) :  trrm  tbu,  ind  the  tikcl  IhiC  the  mcceeduie  kinga 
wot  liH  in  lepolcht™  of  their  own,  it  mty  be  inferred 
dut  iHu  Ahaz,  thiitcenth  from  Diviit,  there  wu  no 
nun  nmn  left  in  the  toccsln]  Bepnlchre  (Theniiu,  u.  i. 
f.  HO),  Id  later  time*,  he  wu  held  in  honor  M  the 
kdag  who  had  'kfter  him  none  like  hitn  unong  ill  the 
kioRi  (^  Judih,  nor  any  that  were  before  him~  {i  Kingv 
XTiii,5);  in  Jer.  xxvi,  17  theeldenof  thebndcilehiin 
m  10  example  of  pioua  wbminian  to  the  word  of  the 
iMi  tfokta  by  Micah ;  and  the  loa  of  Sirach  ckaea  hi* 
RdUli^the  kings  with  Ihia  Judgment— that  of  all  the 
Ucgt  of  Jiidah,  "  David,  Heiekiah,  and  Joaiah  alone 
tampMHi  not.  nor  fonook  the  law  of  the  Moat  Htgh~ 
(Ecdu,i11i,4). 

Boida  the  many  authon  and  cammentatora  n-ho 
hare  written  on  thia  period  of  Jewiah  hiatory  (on  which 
BDch  lifhl  has  been  recently  thrown  by  Mr,  Liyard, 
Sir  G.  WitkinKin,  Sir  H.  Rawlinran,  Dr.  HJnckh  and 
Mber  Kholani  who  have  studied  the  Nineveh  remain*), 
M  for  rontinuous  live*  of  Heiekiah,  Joaephu*  (A  irt.  ix, 
IB-i,  i\  Prideaux  (Comirrl.  i,  16-30),  Jahn  (Hth:  Com. 
g  xli),  Ewald  (Gik*.  iii.  614-644, 2d  ed.),  Stanley  (Jeic- 
U  riarci,  ii,aoa-MO),  Nicholaon  (Ltrturn  on  lleukiah, 
Und.  1X33),  Rochah  {.Vtdilatiom  m  Hn.  a.  by  Hare, 
Load.  1839),  Hichaelia  (0e  A'aalwr,  Hal.  1717),  Scheid 
{Cmtiaim  Eiectaa,  Leyd.  1709),  Nicolai  {Dt  lerrortbu4 
aMa,  Hehiut.  1749),  Taddd  (Prrcalio  Chutir.Viil- 
tah,  I7(H}.  For  •ermona,  etc,  aee  DarUng,  CyJcpadia 
BiiiagraiMra,  coL  S30,  S40,  341. 

Huekiam'*  Pnou,  the  modem  mditionaty  name  of 
a  dnem  or  rcaervoir  iu  the  weitem  pan  of  the  city  of 
Jmnleoi,  refened  by  Robinnn  {Later  Rttmrtiet,  p. 
Il»  and  Baitlett  (  Walti  iJaut  Jmualem,  p.  82)  to  the 
uliuiy  prtfMtratkm*  of  that  king  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  8 
^ ;  coBpare  3  Kings  xx,  20 ;  Eccliia.  xlviii,  17  sq.  -.  lia. 
lln,9.Il:  Pbl  xlviii,  12,  IS),  bnt  disputed  by  Hitter 
(fntt.  ii-ii,  371  »q.).     See  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  greal-^freat-grandfathei  of  the  prophet  Zeph- 
■nab  (Zeph.  i,  1,  where  the  name  u  Anglicized  "  Hii- 
Uah'),  auppoanl  by  some  In  be  the  aome  with  Ihe  fbre- 
g«iBg(ieeHuetiua,I'nKufr.AVa»7.Lips.p.612t  contra 
Biaenmuller,  Pivieg.  ad  ZfpK).     EC.  much  ante  635. 

3.  A  peraon  menlimed  in  connectioa  with  Ater  (but 
■hNha-  aa  (aiher  or  otherwiae  is  not  clear),  which  latter 
n*  the  father  (or  former  residence)  of  ninety-eight  Is- 
nriiles  who  letumed  (ram  Babylon  with  Zetubbabel 
USA.  vii.  II).  In  Neb.  x.  17  hi*  name  (Anglidied 
*IltikiJih~)  appears  jn  a  amilar  connection  (but  nith- 

"of^  among  those  who  lubaciibed 
aC.  ante  866. 

4.  The  aacoDd  of  the  three  aons  of  Neariah,  ■  desoend- 
■n  M  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  23);  pnbahly  a  brother 
•rfiht  Edi  of  Ltike  iii.  35,  and  also  of  the  Aior  of  Hatu 
i.  11  (See  Strong's  llarm.  and  Erpo*.  of  Oie  Gotp.  n 
It.)     &.Cpo.t63S. 

Hesel.     BecHnzEi. 

Bewr.    See  Maroat. 

Be'ldoii  (Heb.  Oaxgon'.  V^jn,  i-tnm,-  Sept.  'AIi- 
n).  the  (ithcT  of  Tabrimon  and  grandfather  of  the 
Bs-hadad  I,  king  of  Damaacene-Syiia,  la  whom  Asa 
■tn  a  lai:geaa  to  conciliate  his  aid  against  Baaaba  (I 
Kiagi  IV,  IB).  aC  ante  MS,  A  question  has  long 
beea  raised  whether  this  name  (which  only  occurs  in  the 
■inre  jsssage)  iiulicata  the  same  person  aa  the  Rioras 
•i  I  Kings  xi,  23.  Thoiiua,  after  Ewald.  ^i^gest*  that 
the  Hccnsfal  adventurer  who  became  Ling  of  Damaa- 
ni«,aiid  was  so  hostile  a  neighbor  lo  Solimion  through- 
<«  his  reign,  was  mlty  called  Ilaion,  and  that  the  des- 
ignation Rnam  {y^V^,  "  prince")  was  either  anumed  by 
Um,  or  botuwed  on  him  by  hi*  followers  aflat  he  was 
■Had  go  hia  new  throne.  There  is,  of  course,  no  chro- 
ttjo^eal  difficulty  in  this  soppotdlion.  Leaa  than  forty 
nn  interveited  between  Ihe  death  of  .Solomon,  when 
■mu  vsa  Tctguiiig  at  Daouucu*  (I  Kings  xi,  3£),  and 
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the  treaty  between  Aaa  and  Ben-hadad  I  (1  Kings  xr, 
18,  19),  during  which  interval  there  la  no  violence  to 
probability  in  assuming  Ihe  occurrence  of  the  death  of 
Reion  or  Heiion,  the  acceauon  and  entire  reign  of  Tab- 
rimon his  son,  who  was  unqueadooably  king  of  Syria 
and  contemporary  with  Aui'a  father  (1  King*  7M,  19), 
and  the  auccession  of  Tabrimon'*  sun,  fien-liadad  L 
This  idenlily  uf  Hedon  with  liezon  ia  an  idea  appar- 
ently aa  old  as  the  Sept.  iransUtois;  for  Ihey  associated 
in  their  vereion  with  S-ilomon's  adversary  the  Edomite 
Hadad  [or,  a*  Ihev  called  him,  jldrr,  rijv'ASip],  "tj- 
rvn,  the  son  of  Eliadah"  (aee  Ihe  SepL  of  I  Kings  xi, 
14) ;  a  name  which  clowly  reMmble*  our  Htiion,  though 
it  refers  loReion.aslhe  paunnymic  proves  (1  King*  xi, 
23).  The  later  veiaions,  Peshilo  (htdnm)  and  Arabic 
(//sfroa),  seem  to  approximate  also  more  neaiiy  lo  U»- 
iioK  than  to  Rrvm.  Of  Ihe  old  commentators,  Junius, 
nscalor,  Malvenda,  and  Menochius  have  been  cited  (see 
Poll  Synopi.  ad  loc )  as  maintaining  the  identity.  KOh- 
ler  also,  and  Harsham  (Cim.  Chron.  p.  346),  and  Dathe 
have  been*  referred  lo  by  Keil  aa  in  favor  of  the  same 
view.  Keil  himself  is  uncertain.  According  lo  another 
opinion,  Hczion  was  not  identical  with  Reion,  but  his 
successor ;  this  i*  propounded  by  Winer  (£.  R.  W.  i,  245, 
and  ii,  322).  If  the  account  be  cotrecl  which  ia  coro- 
municaled  by  Josephu*  (^  kI.  vit,  5,  2)  from  the  fourth 
book  of  NkoUxvi'  Darmaanai,  lo  the  efl^  that  Iha 
name  of  the  king  of  Dimsscua  who  was  contemporary 
with  David  waa  Hadad  (^Alaloi),  we  have  in  it  proba- 
bly the  dsna^ic  name  which  Rezon  or  Hezion  adopted 
for  himaelf  and  hia  heirs,  who,  according  to  the  same 
statement,  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  for  ten  genera- 
lions.  According  to  Uscrobius  (iSatunuIiii,  i,  23), 
j4ila<i  was  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Syrians: 
and  as  it  was  a  constant  practice  with  the  king*  of 
.Syria  and  Babylon  lo  aaume  names  which  connected 
ihem  with  their  gods  (comp.  Tahriawn  of  1  Kings  xv, 
18,  the  son  of  our  Ilezion,  whose  name  =  -,^a'l-|-3^, 
"good  ia  Rimmon,"  another  Syrian  deity,  probably  tha 
same  with  Adad;  see  2  Kings' v,  18,  and  Zech.  xii,  II), 
we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  that  Heiion,  who 
in  his  poJiMca/ relation  called  himaelf  Aczon,  or"  pince," 
adopted  the  name  Hadad  [or,  rather,  Boi-Kadad, "  Sun 
of  the  suiKeme  God"J  in  relation  lo  the  rr%u)n  of  hia 
coutitry  and  to  hia  own  rrrUna^iail  supremacy.  It  is 
remarkaUe  that  even  after  the  change  of  dynasty  in 
Hazael  this  title  tit  Jlrii-h^idad  seemed  to  survive  (tee  2 
Kings  xiii,  3).     If  this  conjecture  be  true,  the  energetic 
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lioa  in  the  panages  which  we  quoted  at  the  cc 
ment  of  this  article  waa  stiong  enough  not  only  to  ha^ 
ass  tiie  great  Solomon,  but  lo  found  a  dynasty  of  kings 
which  occupied  the  Ihrone  of  Syria  to  the  tenth  descent, 
even  down  to  the  revolution  effected  by  Hazael,  "  near 
two  hundred  years,  according  to  the  exacleat  chronolo- 
gy of  Joaephus'  (Whislon's  note  oa  Ant.  vii,  6,  2). 


He'slr  (Heb.  Char',  l^yn,  a  turn 
lo  Flint,  tnmgi  Sept  'Ii&ip  and  'HIw'p  v,  r.  Xijlfv), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  head  of  the  seventeenth  coarse  of  priests  a* 
eetahUahed  by  DB\-id  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  15).     RC.  1014. 

2,  A  chief  larselite  who  subscribed  Ihe  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20>     RC  cir.  410. 

Hos'tai  (2  Sam.  ixiii,  85).    See  Hezro. 

Hes'ro  (Heb.  Chrttro',  'l^sn,  i,  q.  rirtnm;  SepU 
'Aaapai,  Tulg.  Iffzro\  a  Canneiitf,  one  of  David's  dis- 
tingulahed  warrioiB  (1  Chron.  xi,  87).  He  is  called  in 
the  margin  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33,  Hezrai  (Chdirog', 
•>7XrT.8ept.'Amipi',Vulg.ffuroi).  RC  1046.  Kenni- 
cotl,  however  {Diutrlalion,  p.  207),  decides,  on  the  al- 
mnst  unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient  version,  that 
Htirai  is  the  original  form  of  the  name. 
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or  Mxnwv  [Fum]  i  Sept.  'Aapw,  'Atipiv),  the  hum 
of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  pUee. 

1.  The  third  aoo  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi,  S ;  Exod.  vi, 
Hi  1  QinHi.  ir,  1 ;  V,  3).  Hii  diaeeoduUe  wen  celled 
HeEROKITES  (OUJfront',  ^j'lxn,  SepL  'Aoprnvi,  Numb. 
xxTi,  6,  !1).    &a  1871. 

2.  The  oUMofthe  two  «M  t^Pbuci  end  gnndnn 
or  Judah  (Geo.  zlvl,  13;  Huth  iv,  18, 19;  I  Chnm.  li,  G, 
9,  IS,  21,  ii,  2b) ;  called  Eukmi  ('Eapuf)  in  Ualt.  i,  a 
aC.1856. 

3  A  placeon  the  touthem  boraidaiy  ofJudah.weat 

'    '   "       »,  and  between  that  and  Adai  (Joeh. 

>e  called  Haior  (ver.  !6).    The  punc- 

tion,  however,  require  us  to  connect 

■  thua;  Kmoth-henon  =  Ua»v- 

Hes'ronlte  (Numb,  xxvi,  6, 21).    See  Hezbom  1. 

Blbburd,  Billy,  a  Melhodiat  EiHicupal  miniMer^ 
wu  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Fab.  24, 1771,  united  with 
the  Methodiit  Epiacopal  Church  in  1792,  eateied  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1798,  in  1821-2-8  wai  auper- 
■nnuated,  became  effective  in  1824,  wai  finally  superan- 
nuated in  1828,  and  died  Aug.  17,  IS44,  hating  preached 
forly-NX  yea™.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  able 
man.  Hii  wit  and  bumor,  and  hia  long,  able,  and  abun- 
dantly MicceBBAd  labors  in  the  Chuirh,  funiiih  the  ma- 
terial of  an  interesting  biography.  He  poaaeased  a  vig- 
orous inleliect,  and  acquired  a  sound  and  eflective  aton 
of  theological  and  funeral  knowledge.  Hit  piety  wa> 
deep  and  cheerfuL  Hoe  .VmuM  o/Con/erttim.iii.GO') 
Stevens,  Hitlory  of  Ihi  Mrthodiit  Epitcopai  Church 
Sherman'!  Nr«-E^ud  DinMi,  p.  185 ;  Lift  qf  HOIg 
i/iUard  (N.¥.12mD);  Spngue.  .<<  unob,  vii,  298. 

Hlckaa,  Gboboe,  D.D.,  a  noDJuting  divine  of  i 
leuning,  was  bom  June  20, 1042,  at  Newahain,  in  1 
■hire;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Coll^^  Oxloid,  and 
in  1644  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  1676,  king's 
chaplain  in  1682,  and  dean  of  Warcesler  in  1688.  He 
was  diatppoinled  of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  by  Ihe  death 
of  Charles  IL  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  III,  he  was  deprived  in  16S9, 
and  became  an  active  enemy  af  the  government.  He 
waa  consecrated  bishnp  of  Thetford  by  Ihe  Nonjmora  in 
l69i,anddiedinI7IS.  His  acholanhip is  shown  in  hia 
valuable  Antigita  LUfiralura  Srpleiilriiiialii  Theiaiinu 
(Oxfonl,  1706,  S  vola  fol.),  and  his  JmHmiionti  Grnm- 
malka  Amgh-Saximica  (i}xiorA.\0^.*U>).  Amonghis 
theol<^cal  and  controversial  writings,  which  were  very 
numerous,  aie  Tht  ChriitiaJi  Prinlkood,  and  Ihe  Digmlg 
of  Ihe  Epiieopal  Ordtr  (new  ed.  Oxford,  1847.  S  vols. 
8vd)  : — BiUiolhfca  Seripl.  EctJetia  A  Hgliania  (London, 
1709,  Bvo) :— SmBOM  (London,  171S,  !  vda.  Svo).  See 
Hook,  Ecdet.  Biog.  vi,  82  eq. ;  Latbhory,  Butoty  of  tite 
NmjuTVrt. 

Hloks,  Elias,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
orQuakrrs,  and  the  author  ofaichiMn  in  that  body,  wat 
bom  at  Hempetead.  L.  1.,  March  19.  1748,  and  in' early 
life  became  ■  preacher  in  Ibe  eociety.  Imbibing  So- 
cinian  opinions  as  to  the  Trinitv  and  the  Atonement,  he 
began  to  preach  them,  cautiously  at  first,  and  with  little 
■ympathy  lirom  hia  brethren.  By  "  degrees,  however, 
tbe  boldneea  of  his  views  and  tlie  vigor  with  which  he 
repelled  aasailanu  began  lo  attract  atlenlion,  and  to  win 
hearcn  over  to  hia  o|iini<ina,  which,  proclaimed  without 
ikllering,  in  public  and  private  tor  yean,  at  length  found 
laige  numbcra  ol  eympathiiers,  who,  with  Hr.  Uicks 
himwif,  unable  to  impreea  Iheir  convictions  upon  the 
denomination  at  large,  in  1827  seceded  from  that  body, 
and  set  up  a  distinct  and  independent  aasodation,  but 
ttJU  holding  (o  the  name  of  Friends.  In  this  aeceniion 
were  tnembers  fVom  the  Yeariy  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  Eng- 
land." He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenen  and  energy 
of  intellect,  and  of  elevated  peraonal  character.  He 
died  at  Jedcbo  Feb.  27, 1880.    He  ptUilttbed  Olmna- 
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mrr  (New  YoA,  1811, Uino)>-J«r»n/o/ 
Lift  and  Labort  (Philadelphia,  1828) :— Snwwu  (IB»I. 
»\<>):^Laien  rioting  lo  Dodrvia  (1824,  IJnw).  Sea 
ChrMan  Exammtr,  U,  S21 ;  Senneff,  .4RflRr  (a  EUtit 
llida-i  Bbi^emiu  (1837,  2d  ed.  I!mo) ;  Allibonc,  Die 
tUmarg  i^Aulhon,i,Mi;  Janoey,  Hitl.nflhe  FrieKlt 
(4  vola.  12mo) ;  Gibboos,  Rmno  and  Krfutalvm  (Ptal»- 
delphia,  1847,  12ma);  and  tbe  article  FttlBNtw  (No.  2). 
Hlckait««.    See  Hicks. 

Hld'dal  (Heb.  Hidday,  •Km,  mhrrtnl  a  migklj; 
Se{)t.Alex.HS.'A9e<ir,Vat.MS.'omita;  Vulg. //nUoO. 
one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroca  of  David'a  guard  (2  Sain, 
xxiii, 80), dcMribed  as  "oftbe  torrents  ofGaaah.*  In 
the  panllel  list  of  1  Chion.  (li,  82)  the  name  is  given 
aa  Huhai  (q.  v.),  in  favor  of  which  reading  KennicoU 
(DtMtiTl.  p.  194)  decidea.— Smith. 

Hid'dAkel  (Heb.  Chv^'ttl,  b^^ri,  in  pauae  Cltiii 
da'M,  ^^^n;  Sept.  Tiypis,  to  which  in  Dan.  x,  4  it 
adds  'EvdiaiX  v.  r.  ESttiuX ;  VtJg.  Tigrii),  the  nunc 
of  the  tbitil  of  tbe  fanr  rivers  of  Pandiae,  being  that 
which  null  on  Ihe  border  (r^lp)  of  Amyria  (Gen.  ii, 
14),  and  "  the  great  river"  on  the  banlu  of  which  Dan- 
iel received  his  remarkably  minute  vision,  or,  rather, 
angelic  prediction  of  the  mutual  history  of  Kgypt  and 
Syria  (Dan.  ii,  4).  There  has  never  been  much  dispute 
of  Ihe  tmditional  interpretation  which  identiflea  the 
Tigrit  with  the  Hiddekel  According  tu  Geseoius  (  Thr- 
«nr.  p.  448),  this  river  in  Aramanan  is  called  Diffla,  in 
Arabic  0^Jaf,in  Zend  7'r^rr,inPehlvi7'i;;n'a.''itnttin:'' 
whence  have  arisen  both  the  AraouMD  and  Arabic  lonn*. 
to  which  alao  we  trace  the  Hebrew  Z)fM  divenled  of  Ibe 
prefix  HU.  Thia  prcAx  denotes  activity,  npidily,  ve- 
hemence, so  that  Hid-dekel  aigniflce  "theraindTigria.'' 
From  the  introduction  of  Che  prefix,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Hehiews  were  not  entirely  aware  Ihat  Tegfr, 
reprwenled  by  their  bpT,  Drfe/,  by  itself  aignided  ■n- 
lodty;  n  in  the  language  of  Media,  Tigris  meant  an 
arrov  (Strabo,  ii,627;  Pliny,  ffii*.  A'o/.  vi,  27 ;  comp. 
Persic  frer, "  arrow  i"  Sanscrit  tigro,  "aharp,"  "awift"); 
hence  aicae  such  pleonasms  ss  "king  Pharaoh'  arid 
"  the  Al-corsn."  filret,  however  (/f»i.  In,  s.  v.),  re- 
gards the  tail  syllable  as  a  mere  lermlnstion  lo  an  orig- 
inal fimn  p^H,  ffiddfi,  from  P7f^  I"  iciiarp,  hence  to 
flow  swiftly.  "The  form  Diglalh  occurs  in  Ibe  Tap- 
gums  of  Onkclos  and  Jonathan,  in  Joaephus  (AM.  i,  1), 
in  the  Armenian  Cuiehius  (_Chnm,  Can,  pL  i,  c  2),  in 
Zonaraa(.4n>.  i,  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  veisian  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  BiglU  (DigUla)  by  PUnv 
(//£«.  !fal.  vi,  ZT).  The  name  now  in  use  amung  the 
inhatatanta  of  Mcaopoiamia  is  Dipth.  It  has  goieially 
been  supposed  that  Higia  is  a  mere  Shemitic  corruption 
of  Tigra,  and  that  this  litter  ia  the  trae  name  of  the 
stream ;  but  it  must  be  ohsen'ed  that  the  tuo  forma  are 
rouiul  ude  by  side  in  the  Babylonian  Iianscript  of  the 
BehistOn  inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  Ihe 
stream  in  the  inacriplions  of  Assyria  is  Tiggar,  Hotr- 
oveT,lrwe  allow  the  DrM  tfHid-^rkel  lo  mean  tbe  Ti- 
gris, it  would  seem  probable  that  this  was  Ihe  more  an- 
cient of  the  two  appellations.  Perhaps,  Ihcrefore,  it  is 
beat  to  suppose  Ihst  there  was  in  early  Babyienian  a 
root  i/ti,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  connected 
in  origin,  with  the  Arian  Ug  or  lij,  and  Ihst  Irnm  thcae 
two  roots  were  formed  independently  the  two  namra, 
Ihhei,  Diila.  or  Digh,  and  Tiggiir,  Tigra,  or  Tigrii^ 
The  stream  was  known  by  either  name  indilKrently : 
hut,  on  the  whole,  the  Ariiui  appellation  predominated 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  that  mrist  commonly  used 
even  by  Shemitic  races.  The  Arabians,  hovever,  when 
they  conquered  Meeopoiamia,  revived  the  tr 
title,  and  thia  {THjtrh)  continues  lo  be  tl 

present  day' 

The  Tigris  rises  in  Ihe 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Ihe 
punues  neariy  a  regular 


BIRT.  2: 

IM  wilb  tbU  rinr  at  Kwna,  fiftf  tDilca  abmrc  Bunh 
(BHcnh>  TbellgniiinivieaUtfarboalaoftiraitr 
a  liatj  Eoa'  bunteo  ml  fkt  as  the  mouth  uf  the  Odor- 
nil,  but  DO  fiuthcT ;  and  ilu  commerce  of  Hosul  ii  con- 
■qovdr  carried  otx  by  nSXi  mpport^d  od  inflated  iheep 

■  gMi^  ikina  See  Float.  Theae  rafti  are  Hoaied 
ikn  tbc  Hnr,  and  when  Ihey  airive  at  Bagdad  the 
hbI  of  which  ibey  are  compoocd  is  sold  without  kwi, 
■id  Oit  ikini  are  conTeyed  back  to  Uoaul  by  camels. 
TV  rigrii,  between  Bagdad  and  Koma,  ia,  on  an  aver- 
igMbnt  two  handled  yaida  wide;  at  Uoaul  Ita  breadth 
im  n«  exceed  three  hundred  feet.     The  banha  are 

II  for  the  moat  part  with  tniilivtood, 
H  and  other  wild  animala.  The  middle 
fin  of  the  rirer'a  courae,  from  Moaul  to  Koma,  once  the 
mK  of  Ugb  coltan  and  the  leadcnce  of  mi^^hty  kinga, 

■  m  dHBlale,  covered  wilb  the  relica  of  ancient  gnat- 
■»  B  tke  ihqit  of  fortifwa,  moonda,  and  dams,  which 
M  li*B  eiBclad  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  of  the 
(■■(17.  At  the  raina  of  NimrDd,  eight  leaguci  bdow 
HimL  ii  a  none  dam  quite  acniB  the  river,  which, 
ibra  Ihe  ilieBm  ii  low,  Hands  considerably  above  the 
■afire,  and  fann*  a  aoiall  cataraiAt  but  when  the  etreain 
ii  HtOcn,  BO  part  of  it  is  visible,  the  water  tushing 
mr  it  Uke  a  rapid,  and  boiling  op  with  great  impetu- 
oatr.  It  B  a  work  of  great  skill  and  labor,  and  now 
niBiUe  for  iu  antii|uily.  The  inhabitants,  as  usual, 
■Bilmieit  to  NimrDd.  It  is  called  the  Zikr  ul-Aawaze. 
Ai  mne  short  disunce  below  there  is  another  Zikr 
(dte).  bu  not  •>  high,  and  more  ruined  than  the  Ibr- 
■s.  The  liver  rises  twice  in  the  yrsr:  the  firat  and 
put  lis  ii  in  April,  and  is  caused  by  the  melting  of 
itfaowiin  the  niauntaini  of  Armenia;  the  other  is  in  ' 
Ki>nBbef,aDd  ia  produced  by  the  periodical  lajns.  (See 
Umii.Ctef.  Mem.  of  PfftiaaEmipir,,  p.  9, 10;  Rich's 
Jr«niitrB,-  Ch(*iiey'i/;iifiAmfe>£iT)«fi(iDii,-  SirH-K. 
hnar^  Trmit  ,■  etc)    See  Tiania. 

Hl'a  (Heb.  Chifl'.  btfn.  li/e  0/  L  e./ran  Cod,  or 
prt-fcris-rP,  (;orfj*«fl(i«;  Sept.'AxiqX).aiiBtive 
•f  Bnhtl,  who'  nbuilt  Jericho  (EC.  post  91b),  above 
M  itan  afts  iu  dotmctrao  by  the  Israelilea,  and 
■ko.  ia  ao  doing  (I  Kings  xri,  S4).  incurred,  in  the 
'tuh  «f  his  (Meat  son  Alnram  and  his  youngeat  eon 
%iih  the  eOecta  of  the  impiecatioa  pconounced  In- 
Ma  gab.  vi.  26)  1 
-loineil  tha  man  In  the  sight  or  Jehovah, 

na  ikall  arise  and  build  this  clly,  even  Jericho ; 

■  ra  [the  Idh  of)  hia  fln^bom  shall  ha  Riaad  II, 

iMwUhEIheloaeuri  his  yoODiest  shall  be  flilUgales." 
^  Jaucwa  Sirabo  ipealia  of  ucb  cursing  of  a  d»> 
iu«b1  ciiT  aa  an  andeot  cuetom,  and  inaiancce  the 
ana  iBpiecaied  by  Agamemnon  and  Cneaua  (Gro> 
laa.  <uDf.  oii  JosjL  vi,  28)  1  Uasins  compares  the  curs- 
or ''Caithage  by  the  Romana  (PoU  SgtL).  The  term 
Dnkuu  (o^in  f-oa)  here  only  ia  by  some  rendered 
(•mijofearws  (1N«- Uartyi),  andalso  Aouf  OTf>Jace 
•f'onmf  (Ar,  Syi^  and  ChaJd.  vetw.),  qn.  nbsf  r-B  ; 
«  ilwrc  vena  no  nason  tor  qutetioaing  the  accuracy 
■■f  Hit  Sepi,  u  Bdt9i)XiniCi  which  ia  approved  by  moat , 
™»oi[*l«i,  and  sanctioned  by  Geaenius  {/^.  s,  v.), 
I*  ntwiUing  of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  ! 
►■■rtw  of  Jehuabaphac.  uulen,  with  Peter  Martyr,  we  , 
■Bw  that  Jericho  bad  already  been  detached  from  il 
^  ibe  toi([i  of  IsratL    See  AoctJiuEn. 

tttracM.    SoeUtuux. 

Hlto^'olta  Cl'P<i»oX.C,  ao™*  n*),  a  city  of 
V'RU  Btualed  above  ibc  junction  of  the  rivers  Ly- 
"^  ud  HaaiuUr,  not  fu  (him  Colnaa>  and  Laodicu, 
•Vn  ihete  waa  a  Christian  church  under  the  charge 
*  Ef^hias  as  (uiy  aa  the  time  of  the  apoatle  Paul, 
lie  BKimends  him  for  his  fldeUqr  and  seal  (Coloi.  iv, 

-J^V    The  place  ia  visible  from  the  Ibealn  at  Uo- 
^  br*  which  it  is  five  miles  distant  northward, 
n  with  Laodicca  and  Colo^  ia  juat  what 

'w  tbe  three  iowna  were  all  in  the 

1V.-8* 
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bana  of  (he  Haandet,  and  within  a  few  mika  of  one  an- 
other. It  is  probable  that  Hienpolia  was  one  of  tha 
"iUoNna  Ann  urbea"  (Tacitus,  Ami.  liv,  37)  which, 
with  Laodicea,  were  simullaneoualy  deeolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  time  when  Chriatianity  was  eetab- 
liahed  in  thia  district.  There  is  little  dOubt  that  the 
church  of  Uieiapolis  was  founded  at  the  sametiow  with 
that  of  ColoaBB,  and  that  its  characteristic*  in  Uie  apos- 
lolic  period  were  Ihe  same.  Smith,  in  hia  journey  to 
the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  was  the  flrU  to  describe  the 
ancient  sites  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was  followed 
by  Pococke  and  Chandler;  and  mom  recently  by  Kich- 
ter,  CockertD,  Hartley,  Arundel,  etc;  The  place  now 
bean  the  name  of  Pmbik-Kalrk  (Cottott-Castle),  from 
the  while  aniearance  of  the  cliSs  of  the  mountain  on 
the  lower  summit,  or,  rather,  an  extended  terrace,  on 
which  tbe  ruins  are  situated.  It  owed  ila  celdirity,  and 
probably  the  aanctity  indicated  by  ila  ancient  name,  to 
iCB  very  remariuble  thermal  springs  of  mineral  water 
(Dio  C*SB.'lxviii,27;  Pliny, /ThT.  ik'of.  ii,  9&),  the  sin- 
gular elFects  of  which,  in  the  formation  of  stalactitea 
and  iacruatationa  bv  ita  dtpouca,  are  ahown  in  the  ac- 
connts  of  Pococke  (u,  pt.  S,  c  13)  and  Chandler  (Atia 
Minor,  c  68)  lo  have  been  accurately  deacribed  by 
Suabo  (xiii,  619).  A  gteat  number  and  variety  of  sep- 
ulchres sn  found  in  the  approaches  to  the  site,  which 
on  one  ude  is  suiSciently  defended  by  the  predpicea 
overlooking  tbe  vallcj-s  of  the  Lycus  and  Hcander,  while 
on  the  other  sides  the  town  walls  are  still  obaervabla. 
Tbe  magniScenC  ruins  clearly  atl«st  tbe  ancient  impor- 
tance of  the  place.  Tbe  main  street  can  alill  be  Iraced 
in  iu  whole  extent,  and  ia  bordered  by  the  remains  of 
three  Cbriatian  churche*,  one  of  which  Is  upwards  of 
SOO  ftet  long.  About  the  middle  of  this  street,  juat 
above  tbe  mineral  apringa,  Fococke,  in  1741,  thought 
that  he  diatinguiahcd  some  n 
Apollo,  which,  according  to  Di 
tiua  (BiUwIli.  p.  lOM),  was  iu 

principal  ruins  are  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  boUi  m  a 
slate  of  uncommon  preservation ;  the  fnnnei  346  feet  in 
diameter,  the  latter  neariv  Oiling  a  space  400  feet  square. 
Strabo  (loc  ciL)  and  Pliiiy  (Hiit.  \al.  v,  29)  mention  I 
cave  called  the  Plutonium,  flUed  with  peetilential  vapora, 
aimilar  10  Ihe  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy.  High 
up  the  ntoontain-side  is  a  deep  recess  far  into  the  moun- 
tain; and  Mr,  Arundell  aays  that  be  should  luivc  si^ 


na  of  the  Temple  of 

icius,  quoted  by  Pho- 
But  tha 


ColnotHtenpotls. 
poaed  that  the  mcphitic  cavern  lay  in  this  teceea,  if  Mr. 
'  Cockcidl  had  not  found  it  near  the  theatre,  the  position 
anciently  assigned  lo  it;  and  he  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  the  same  in  which  Chandler  iliitinguished  the  area 
of  aatadinm  (Arundell, /I  ain  ^uwr,  ii,  210),  The  same 
writer  gives,  from  the  Oriaa  CirMamai,  a  liat  of  the 
bishops  of  Hieiapolis  down  lo  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Isaac  Angelua.  (See  CoL  Leake'a  Gtoffr.  <if  Atia  Mi- 
nor,  p.  252,  258 ;  Hamilton's  Itu.aA$ia  itinor,  i,  £14, 
M7sq.;  Fellowa,  £yCH?,p.270)  ^ >u  if iwr,  p. 283  aq. ; 
Cnmer's  A  fia  Minor,  u,  37  aq.). 

HIERATOUS,  Coii:<CiL  or,  held  about  A.D.  197  by 
Apollinarius,  bishop  of  the  ace,  and  36  other  bishop^ 
who  excommunicaled  Manlauus,Haxintilian,  and  The- 
odotus^-LandiHi,  Mam.  ofCotKciU,  p.  Sefi. 

Hlflraiohy  (iipnpj^'a,  from  iipof,  Mamd,  and  of^ 
XwvirvJFr),  a  term  used  til  denote,  in  churches  in  which 
the  whole  ruling  power  is  heU  by  the  priesthood,  a  sa- 
cred principality  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
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hi*  Church,  uid  oonssting  of  oiden  of  coUMcnted  per- 
KHu,  Tfith  gndatioDi  of  nuk  juil  power,  who  conidtute 
exditnvely  the  gDveniing  uid  minutering  body  in  ihr 
Chmch.  It  imfilia  the  Innamindoo,  uiukr  what  ii 
called  the  ApoMoUol  Succfoion  [aee  Sucomion],  of 
the  aalbority  to  teach  and  govern  given  by  Chriat  to 
hill  apoatloB ;  and  thus  tha  hierarchy,  ai  a  corpoiadoji, 
peq>^umtes  itaelf.  The  hierarch]>  on  eaith  ia  >uppoa«t 
to  correspond  with  Che  hierarchy  of  "  angeli  and  arch- 
angels, and  all  the  hosts"  of  heaven,  with  the  Virgin 
Haiy  at  dieir  bead.  The  Chiis^im  hierarchy,  agwn,  ii 
■uppoaed  lo  comapond  to  the  Jewish  gradatioua  of  the 
piiMthood.  See  Ciicrck.  The  nolirai  of  a  "  oootinu- 
ity  of  plan  tunning  on  (roni  the  Jewish  hierarchical  ays- 
tan  into  the  Christian,  i.  e.  the  Kotniah  B|driliial  monar- 
chy, ia  an  ideal  anali^y  which  has  captivated"  many 
an  aident  imagination,  Ihnn  Cyprian  do<m  to  Manning 
and  Nawinan.  For  an  eipomn  of  ica  fallacy,  see  Tay- 
lor, A  aeiaU  CkruHamly  (Ix>Dd.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  40S. 

I,  Rtmum  CarWir.— Acoording  \o  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theory,  the  hierarchy  is  divinely  ordained,  and  was 
cstahliahHl  in  the  Church  by  Christ,  who  gave  Che  pri- 
macy of  authority  lo  Peter,  and  inatiluted,  in  sobordina- 
Ifon  Ui  the  primacy,  the  three  oiden  bishops,  priests, 
wd  deacons,  The  primacy  of  Peter  '  . 
the  popta,  Itom  whom  taihopa  hold  their 
govern  their  diDcesea,  and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons. 
This  monarchico-hierarchicat  syslfln  grew  np  gradoally 
in  the  Latin  Church  by  a  series  of  usurpations  of  power 
on  the  pan  of  the  biihops  of  Rome  in  succeeding  centu- 
ries. In  the  GTeek  Church  the  hierarchy  is  oligarchical, 
not  monarchical,  no  patriarch  having  supreme  author- 
ity over  all  other  prelatea  (see  Schaff,  in  Bril.  and  For' 
(^  A'BaiipffteuiHmno,  Oct.  1B66  and  Jan,  1866).  The 
Boman  hiehircby  is  divided  into  the  hierarchy  otord^ri 
and  the  hierarchy  of /urinKctvim.  The  bieiarehy  of  <h^ 
den,  again,  includes  the  hierarchy  by  dinm  right  (Jurif 
divini)  and  the  hierarchy  by  tcttaiatlicot  r^t  (juria 
acdeaiaatici). 

(1.)  Wterarolyo/Onfcr*.— (l.>The  hierarchy  >rii 
dinm  includes,  1.  Kshopa  {ntctrdoia  pHmi  onNiw,  api- 
eet  rt  prvKxpta  omnvm\  who  are  snccesBon  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  whom  alone,  through  ordination,  the  minis- 
try of  Clirisi  is  proerved  among  men.  As  Co  order,  the 
biahopa  ore  only  a  foUei  form  of  the  order  of 
with  governing  and  ordaining  power  superadded.  Some 
Roman  Catholics  hold  that  bishops  have  their  authority 
by  divine  right  immediultlg,  othen  (and  these  are  now 
the  majority)  that  they  have  it  media/rlif  Ihronffh  the 
pope.  See  Epirooi'acv.  2.  Friesta  (prtabyters),  wlio 
receive  from  the  bishop,  by  ordination,  the  pnwc 
administer  (he  sacraments,  to  change  the  bread  and 
vine  into  the  body  and  Uood  of  Chriat,  and  to  absalvc 
penitents  from  their  sins.     The  placr  in  which  they 

selves,  but  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  bishop. 
3.  Deacons,  who  seri'e  as  helpers  to  bishops  and  priesia 

toral  care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

(2.)  The  hieraniy  aftcdetkaHml  right  includes  the 
minor  orders  of  sobdeacons,  acolytes,  emrcists,  lictura, 
and  doorkeepers,  being  aU  extensons  of  the  dioconate 
downwards,  so  to  apeak. 

(II.)  l/irrarchi/  nf  Jiiritdu:tiiM.~-Xia»  embraces  the 
manifold  "principalities  and  powers"  which  have  been 
constituted  in  the  Church  in  the  course  of  her  progress 
towards  universal  dominion.  It  includes  archileacons, 
aiehpresbytera,  deans,  vicars,  inferior  prelatea,  and  cardi- 
nals. In  the  onler  of  bishops,  again,  there  are  archbish- 
ops, metropolitans,  exarclis,  attd  patriarchs.  The  pope 
is  at  the  head  of  all,  the  bearer  of  all  the  fimctions  of 
every  office,  and  the  source  of  authority  for  each.  See 
Papal  Sybteh.  The  Roman  hierarchy  is  a  vast  poiil- 
ico.«xleaiastical  corporation,  with  the  pope  at  ila  head, 
claiming  univetBal  dominian  over  all  men  and  over  all 
govemmenls.  See Cckia Romama ;  Popk,  Itisagreat 
power,  mote  important,  aa  De  Haisire,  one  of  the  greal- 
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eat  modem  Roman  writers  remarks,  than  aonnd  4Detlln% 
inaamuch  as  it  is  "  more  indispeusabla  to  the  preacrva. 
tion  of  the  faith' (£.fttr«,ii,!8fi).  Ill  is  idea  ofahie- 
rarchy  with  a  universal  dominion,  and  with  an  in&Uihle 
bead,  constituting  a  visible  principality  on  earth,  and 
therefore  necessarily  using  secular  means  of  support,  and 
"  therefore  also  unavoidaUy  otFering  the  high^  possi- 
ble ejtr^tementa  to  carnal  amtdlion,"  is  a  n^gniBcenC 
one,  couMdered  merely  aa  a  human  organiialiun  str- 
ing power  over  men ;  but  it  ia  utterly  out  of  hairoonr 
with  Scripture,  and  with  the  character  and  claim*  of 
Christianity  as  a  spiritnal  trligion. 

II.  After  the  R^ormatiioi,  the  churches  on  the  Ceo- 
linent  of  Europe  relinqnisbed  the  hierwchy,  although  it 
might  have  been  retained  with  ease  m  Germany,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  as  numoou*  bishops  became  I^ot- 
tatanla.  The  Church  of  England,  however,  retained  it, 
and,  in  fact,  she  is  distinguished  ^m  all  other  Europe- 
an Protestant  churches  by  her  claim  lo  a  regular  hierar- 
chy, in  full  apoatolical  succesuon.  The  High-Church 
notion  of  the  hierarchy  is  staled  by  J.  U.  Blunt  (Dur- 
tionary  of  hutoricat  md  Doctrinal  Titologf,  a.  v.)  m 
follows ;  "  Our  Lord,  the  chief  bishop,  choae  out  twdve 
apostles  and  sevent?  disciples,  correqnnding  to  the 
twelve  princes  of  tribSVnd  the  seventy  elders,  who,  with 
Hose*,  governed  God's  ancient  people,  in  order  to  ahow 
that  his  Chuich  is  the  Irae  spiritual  Israel  of  God.  St. 
Paul  gave  authority  to  Timolhy  and  Titus  to  constitute 
bishops  and  deacons ;  St.  Paul  exercjaed  violation  over 
the  priests  summoned  to  Ephesus;  with  Banabas  he 
ordained  priests  (Acts  xiv,  !S).  Si.  Peter  gave  charge 
to  priests  and  dracons  (1  Pet.  r,  I-C),  and  Si.  John  le- 
ceived  divine  commiaaiun  lo  exerdae  anihority  over  the 
seven  angela  or  bishops  of  the  churches  of  Asia.  In  oi^ 
der  lo  pmen-e  Ibe  unity  of  the  Church,  Christendom 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  each  with  a  number  of  pcieals 
aiul  deacons  under  one  head,  the  Inahop,  to  regulate  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  peiqile,  and  lo  ministerlo  Ihtm 
in  God'*  name.  The  hierarchy  embraces  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  order,  considered  as  a  pritiripali/j. 
The  hierarchy  of  orAr  was  csisbUshed  to  sanctily  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  is  compoeed  of  all  persona  in  orders. 
The  hierarchy  of  jKrinJtrrtiifl  was  eslablished  for  the 
goverrunenl  of  the  faithful,  and  to  promote  (heir  eternal 
holiness,  and  is  composed  of  prelates.  The  hierarchy 
of  order  by  ministration  of  the  sacraments  sthI  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  aims  at  elevating  and  hallowing  the  spir- 
itual life;  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  b  for  the  prumo- 
lion  of  exterior  discipline.  The  hierarchy  of  order  cmt- 
fers  no  Jurisdiction,  but  simply  power  lo  perfoim  eccle- 
siaatical  functions  and  admrnieter  sacramenta,  whcnn 
the  uiher  hierarchy  bestows  Jurisdiclion,  and  conse- 
<|uently  the  right  of  making  ordinancvs  concerning  the 
faith  and  ecclesiaslicsl  discipline,  and  lo  correct  oDend- 
ers.  The  principal  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Church  ia  to 
lead  men  to  ihe  knowledge  and  worship  of  Cod,  and  Ibe 
Church  therefore  requires  laws  and  nilcs  for  the  guid- 
ance of  her  ministei*.  The  hierarchy  of  order,  ihat  of 
the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  aacramenia,  appertains 
to  all  clergy  according  lo  the  measure  of  ibcir  powert 
the  hierarchy  nf  Jurisdiction,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  hitrai^ 
chy,  tieing  the  chief  power  of  Ihe  Church,  pertaina  to 
pielates  alone,  but  cannot  exisi  without  Ihe  i^ther  hie- 
rarchy, although  the  latter  can  be  without  jurisdiclioi, 
which  it  presupposes,  and  is  its  foundatiork  In  the  one 
Ihe  derical  character  or  order,  L  e.  the  rcclniaelical  of. 
flee,  only  is  regarded ;  in  the  other  the  degree,  Ihe  rank 
m  jurisdiclion  of  a  prelate,  ia  alone  considr  red.  Roth 
have  one  origin  and  one  object,  and  both  flow  from  the 
clerical  character :  but  order  is  of  divine  right,  jurisiSc- 
tion  an  ecclenaatical  necessitt-,  with  in  difliercnces  of 
chief  bishops,  prelacies,  and  rank*  of  ministeta."  The 
I'mtrttOBl  Kpitc<ipnl  Churrk  reUins  Ihe  hierarrhv  of  or- 
der, viz.  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  together  with  the 
claim  of  apostolical  succession.  But  the  power  of  Joria- 
diclion  is  divided  with  Ihe  laity,  who  are  teprrecctHf  in 
the  highest  judicatory,  the  Ooieial  C 
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v  that  Church  is  not  bisnrcfaic*!.  The  MWAo- 
rcA  luacrvca  the  order  ot  biihop*, 
r  cLkn,  and  tieaoont,  bat  du«  not  cliim 
'  lu  the  ■o-cilled  ipMtolical  biu> 
;  and  the  admiu  the  laity  to  many  at  her  of- 
Icet,  apicially  lo  those  in  which  umporaliiin  are  ton- 
csncd.  The  Presltyieiian  and  Coogregotional  church- 
(•  of  AmRici  »n  not  hierarchical  in  KDvemmcnt.  See 
BnuDPs;  Chl'hcei  1  £pik»pacv;  Laitv;  Ordeiu; 
PtrjL  Stbteu;  Pwvtutta.1T  Efiscotai.  Churcii; 
Kdham  Catiiouc  Chuhi;!!. 
Hlanz  or  HlenCKs,  an  Egyptian  ivstie  philo*- 


tbt  teiMka  of  the  8d  century.  Epiphtiiiiu,  Photiiu, 
nd  Peirr  at  (tteily  coiuideRd  him  a  Manichnao.  "  He 
mtt,  at  all  cventa,  ■  perfectly  original  phenomenon,  dis- 
liaCBiihfd  fiif  hi*  varied  learning,  allegorical  exegesis, 
pattjcal  taloit,  and  still  more  Tut  his  eccentric  ascetism. 
He  taught  that,  M  the  bunnias  of  ChriM  on  earth  was 
■a  |vomulgata  a  Dew  Uw,  more  perfect  and  Mrict  than 
thai  of  Uoaea,  be  prohibited  the  uae  of  wioe,  Besh,  oul- 
naionr,  (ml  whatever  wis  pleasing  to  Ihe  senses.  Hi- 
oax  doiied  the  hiatnrical  reality  of  the  fall  and  Ihe  res- 
isnciion  al  the  body;  excluded  childnn  dyuig  betoii 
jmn  of  discre>tton  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  distin- 
goiAfd  the  oibetance  of  the  Iten  from  that  of  the  Fa- 
tha:  lai^bt  IhatKelchindee  was  the  Holy  Ghoat;  ob- 
Bcond  the  sacred  volume  with  allegorical  interpreta- 
tier»:  aad  maiotained  that  paradise  was  only  the  Joy 
ad  adifacrion  of  the  mind.  His  rulloweti  were  some- 
liiBii  called  Abacincnta,  becauM  of  their  scrupulously  ab- 


m  theui 


He 


«isu   some   commenUria  on  Scripture, 

which  ar«  only  known  by  qootationa  in  Epiphanius. 

See  LsjUoer,  H-'orb,  iii,!S&;  Moghetm,  Cdouii.  ii,  404 ; 

HrMiilri,  ft  11 1- it  ffiHoty,  1,716;  Schaff,  llilory  ofOu 

CiruniH  <7*wTA,p.aiO-,  Hoefer.A'ovF.  Sio^.O'iairaZF, 

«xiv,«7. 

Hlw'eU  riiptiiX),  given  (I  Esdr.  ix,  31)  a*  the 
BBBe  of  ntM  of  the  "  (oni  of  RnimeT"  who  divorced  their 
ktirhtn  wives  aftet  the  Captivity ;  evidently  the  Jehi- 
■L  (<}.  V.)  flf  the  Heb.  text  (Eira  x,ll}. 

n«r'«motli  (Upturns'),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
the  Apoc^pha.  ' 

1.  A^eon  of  Ela,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
lWCaptivity<lEsdr.ix,27)i  the  Jerimotk  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (EuB  i,  36). 

3.  A  "  aoa  of  Mani'  who  did  (he  sune  (1  Esdr.  x,  30) ; 
IbeEAMOTH  (q.T.)artheHebLtext(Eirai,Z9> 

^iMia'ltu  ('Itpii|Kac  V.  T.  'IifiNqXoc).  another  or 
At  "eaos  of  Ela'  who  in  like  manner  divoreal  hi*  wife 
(1  Ealr.  ix,  27) ;  the  JufiKL  (q.  v.)  of  Kara  x,  36. 

Hlor'ntaa  Clipfiat),  one  of  "the  son*  of  Pbom" 
who  did  the  mar  (1  E«lr.  x,  !6) ;  the  Rauiah  (q.  v.) 
•f  tta  Heh.  text  (Eira  i,  S5). 

nvrooleBi  gnvemor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of 
Uexandiia  (A.D.  306),  is  said  by  Uctantius  (/aiT.  IHcii. 
v,f;  £■(  Iferfc  i^rrsK.  c  17)  to  have  been  the  principal 
adtncr  of  the  penecotion  of  the  Christiaus  in  the  reign 
«r  the  emperor  Diocletian  (A.D.  S02).  He  alu  wnle 
•c  Chriattanily,  entitled  Ariyoi  ^a\q- 
\mvi  (Tmh-laeiiig  H'ordi  lo  Ike 
t  Porphyry's  (q.  v.)  work,  have 
hea  decuoycd  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  later  empe- 
■n,  Hsd  they  are  known  lo  us  only  by  the  replies  of  Eu- 
•kna  of  Cioarea.  la  these,  locoitltng  to  Lactantius, 
■he  enleavofed  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scripturee  over- 
ihiBw  (benBsdvc*  by  the  contradictions  with  which  Ihey 
dmvkii  he  particularly  insisted  upon  several  texLs  as 
■■aKnaaUfit  with  each  other;  aiid  indeed  nn  so  many, 
aad  to  diMinclly.  thai  one  mi^ht  su^Kct  he  had  some 
6me  laiifiaaiil  the  religion  which  he  now  attempted  to 
I  i[BW  He  chiefly  reviled  Paul  and  Peter,  and  [he 
Mbei  C«ip>M,  as  piDpagaton  of  falsehood.  He  said 
tlMl  Oriat  wia  baiMlicd  by  the  Jewi^  and  alter  that 
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got  together  900  men,  ai 
deavured  to  overthrow  Christ's  miracles,  though  he  did 
not  deny  the  truth  of  them,  and  aimed  to  ^ow  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  had  been  done  by  Apollo- 
niua  of  1'yiuu-(/fur.  Dirin,  r,  3, 3).  Eusebius'a  ireatiM 
above  referred  to  is  "AsaiaMl  Hiiroctai'  in  it  he  re- 
views the  I.\fe  of  ApoUomut  written  by  Philostntua 
(published  by  Oleiiius,  with  l^lin  version,  Leipa.  1709). 
SeeFsbricius,S>U>D[A«<iCnr«i,i,T93;  Cave, HiH. LU, 
anno  306;  Kngtith  Cyelopadia ;  Fnni,Hulo7y  o/Fret 
Tkou</hl,  p.  63,  61 ;  Xeander,  Ch.  fjiil.  i,  173 ;  Schaff,  Ck. 
llUlnry,  i,  194 ;  Brockhaus,  EaegUop.  vii,  916 ;  Lardner, 
»'ori»,vii,307,474,elc. 

Hleroolaa,  a  Neo-Plalonist  of  the  tth  cenlory  at 
Alexandria.  He  is  eaid  to  be  the  author  of  a  Camnm- 
largupoo  Ihe  Uaiden  Vtrvi  nf  PgliHXgoTat,yibieh  a  Mill 
extant;  and  also  aZ>iKourKoii>'orejbiovI«l^aiiiI/a<e, 
of  which  Photiushaa  preserved  large  extracts.  Stobts- 
us  has  also  preserved  the  firagmenta  of  several  ottwr 
worki  which  are  ascribed  to  Uieroclea.  The  Greek  text 
of  the  CammeHary  /m  lAe  Golda  Verta  ofpflkagona 
was  Mrst  publiahed  by  Carterius  (Paris,  1688 ;  reprinted 
at  London,  16M)  also  I743i  and  Padua,  1744).  The 
fragments  of  the  Diteimne  on  Forrhtevltdgt  md  Fatt, 
in  which  HiHOclee  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Iree-will  of 
man  with  the  foreknowledge  of  liod,  have  been  edited 
by  Horell  (Paris,  1&93, 1597),  and  by  Pearson  (Londoo, 
1665, 1673);  the  latter  edition  contains  the  fiagmeut* 
of  the  other  works  of  Hietocles.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Needham  (Caiutaidge,  1709). 
Both  Pearwin  and  Meedham  confound  this  Hierodea 
with  Hierodca,  the  pnfect  of  Bilhynia.  The  Ducourm 
on  ForthKHcilab^  <md  Fate  was  translated  into  French 
by  Regnaud  (Lyon*,  1&60).  (Irolius  translated  part  of 
this  work  into  Latin  in  his  Seolnilia  Philotopkorum  de 
Falo  (Paris,  1634;  Amst.  1648;  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  theoli^cal  works,  1679).  The  Commit- 
tarn  OH  Ihe  GoUot  Venet  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Hall,  London,  I6fi7:  Norria,  London.  168:2:  Ray- 
ner,  Norw.  1797 ;  and  into  French  (with  life)  by  Dacter, 
Paris,  1706.  See  EmliA  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Die- 
tiomiry  €/ Biogn^t^  md  MjfUiologj,  ii,4&3;  AuguMi, 
iM^nH^sattoUr,  landii;  Lardner,  If  orb,  viii,  137. 

Ht«IOg;lypIllCB  (ftmn  Itpoc.tocrnA  and  yXufw,  la 
carrr),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  inscriptiona  in 
the  so-called  sacred  or  symbolical  characleni  on  the 
Egi-plian  monumenta.  See  F^VPT.  "  They  were  either 
engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  on  the  ptih- 
lic  onnuraents  and  bard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic 
art,  or  else  traced  in  outline  with  ■  reed  pen  on  papyri, 
wood,  slices  of  stone,  and  other  objecta.  The  scribe,  in- 
deed, wrote  from  a  palette  or  canon  called  pn,  with  pena, 
bah,  firom  tiro  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral  ink. 

sculptured  siid  plain ;  *t  others,  docorated  with  colors, 
ather  one  simple  lone  for  all  the  hieroglyphs,  which  are 
then  called  momchrome,  or  else  ornamented  with  a  va- 
riety of  colors,  and  then  called  polychrome ;  and  those 
painted  on  coffins  and  other  objecta  are  ofien  lint  traced 
out,  and  then  colored  in  detail.  On  the  papyri  and 
some  few  inferior  materials  they  are  simply  sketched  in 
outline,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglypha.  The  hient- 
glypha  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  separa- 
ted by  lines,  or  in  horitonlal,  or  distributed  in  a  sporadic 

Sometimes  all  these  modes  of  arrangement  are  found  to- 
gether. One  peculiarity  ia  at  once  discemiblo,  that  all 
the  animal*  and  reprcMntations  face  in  the  aamc  direc- 
tion when  they  are  combined  into  a  text;  and  when 
mixed  up  with  reliefa  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  figures  to  which  they  arc  attached. 
When  thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hiernglyphs  resem- 
ble a  MS,  every  lewer  of  which  should  also  be  an  illu- 
mination, and  they  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable  im- 
pieaaion  on  the  qiectator.   They  are  written  very  square, 
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Uu  tpuixa  uc  neatly  ind  carefully  packed,  ao  ■>  to  leave 
no  naked  appeanmce  of  backgnnmd. 

"The  inrentioQ  of  hieroglyplw,  called  A'rfw  Hani, 
or  '  divine  woidjs'  was  atUibuMd  (o  tbe  god  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Ijigoe,  who  ia  repeatedly  called  Ihe  scribe  of 
the  gods  and  lord  or  tbe  hieroglyph*.  Pliny  attribuleg 
thai  invention  to  Henon.  The  UtenUore  of  Ihe  Egyp- 
tians was  ill  fact  called  Hermaic  oi  Hmnetic,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  supposed  divine  oiigin',  and  the  knowledge 
of  hieroglyphi  wan,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  myatery  to  the 
uiunitiatal,  although  uuivcnally  employed  by  the  sac- 
erdolal  and  initnicled  ciaaaea.  To  (breign  nationt,  the 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moeeii  ia  iHip- 
poaed  to  have  been  veiKd  in  Ihe  knowledge  of  them 
(Philo,  nfu  Mogiii) ;  but  Joseph  ii  described  (Gen.  xlii, 
!8)  as  convening  with  hia  Ikethren  through  intopreten, 
and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  bieroglyphic  writing. 
The  Greeka,  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  as  early  as 
Ihe  6th  century  B.C.,  do  not  appear  to  have  poas^acd 
more  than  a  cclloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  (IKod. 
Sic  Ixxxi,  3,  4) :  and  although  Sobm,  RC  &S8,  is  said 
to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctiiiMa  at  Sebennylua  and 
Keliopulis,  and  the  doctrines  or  Pythagoraa  : 
have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  these  sages 
have  acqoired  their  knowledge  from  int«qiretaCions  of 
hieioglyTihic  wiitings.  Hecatcus  (B.C  &!1)  and  Ue- 
rodotua  (RC.  ibS),  who  vimled  Egypt  in  their  travels, 
obtained  from  aimilar  aources  the  infonnadon  they  have 
alfinded  oi  the  langtu^{c  or  tnonuntents  of  the  conn 
(Herod.  ii,S6).  Democritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  about  \ 
sasw  period  (RC.  4£9),  had  described  both  the  Ethiopian 
hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cundfomi,  but  his  worii 
haa  disappeared-  A(^  the  omqueat  of  Egypt  by  Alej 
ander,  the  Greek  rulers  began  to  pay  attention  to  tt 
language  and  hiatoiy  of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  Uanetho, 
tbe  high-prieaC  of  Sebennytua,  had  drawn  up  accounti 
of  the  national  chmnolngy  and  hiatoiy  from  hieroglyphic 
■ouTcea.  Under  the  Roman  emjute,  in  the  reign  of  An- 
gtiBtos,  one  ChBremon,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  the 
Ser^BKim,  bad  drawn  up  a  dictloiury  of  the  hiero- 
glypha ;  and  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  mention  them, 
and  describe  their  nalure.  Tacitus,  later  under  tbe  em- 
pire, gives  the  account  of  the  momuncnis  of  Thebes 
translated  by  the  Egj-ptian  priests  to  Germanicua ;  b 
after  hia  time,  the  knowledge  of  them  bei-ond  Egypt  i 
•elf  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  does  not  reappear  till 
tbe  third  and  subsequent  cenluriea  A-D,  when  they 
are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Harcetlinna,  who  dtes  the 
tranalation  o(  one  of  the  obeliaka  at  Rome  by  one  Hcr- 
majnon,  and  by  Julius  Valerius,  the  author  irfthe  apoc- 
ryjAal  life  of  Alexander,  who  ^ves  that  of  another. 
Heliodorua,  a  novelist  who  flourished  A.D.  400,describes 
a  hieroglyphic  letter  written  by  queen  Candace  (iv,  8). 
The  first  poffltive  information  on  the  subject  is  t^  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (A.D.  211),  who  mentions  the  sym- 
bolical and  phonetic,  or,  aa  he  calls  it,  cyriologic  nature 
of  bieroglyphica  (Strom,  v).  Porphj-ry  (A.D.  8M]  di- 
vides Ihem  also  into  ccenologic  ur  phonetic,  and  cenig- 
matic  or  symbolic  Horapollo  or  Horus-Apollus,  who  is 
Buppceed  to  have  nourished  about  AD.  600,  wrote  two 
books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphics,  a  rude,  ill-aason- 
ed  confusion  of  truth  and  ficdon,  in  which  ue  given  the 

meaniiift.  After  tbi 
appeared  till  the  revival  of  letCera.  At'the  beginnmg  or 
the  I6lh  century  these  aymbola  first  attracted  attention, 
and,  soon  after,  Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to 
interpret  them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from 
his  o^^ii  fancy,  on  tbe  aupposidon  that  the  hieroglypha 
were  ideographic,  a  theory  which  barred  all  progress, 
and  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  the  ksmed,  till  Zocga, 
at  Ihe  close  of  Ihe  18th  century  (De  Or^rtnc  OtKhiconim, 
M.  Rom.  I7ST>,  flnt  enunciated  that  the  duak  or  car- 
touches contained  royat  names,  and  that  the  hienif;lypbs, 
or  Bome  of  them,  were  used  to  express  stNinds"  (Cham- 
ben,  Q>eti>piiRfKiJ. 
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'  The  knowledge  of  hiem^yphica  which  we  at  p(M> 

possess  owia  its  origin  to  the  Roeetts  stonr,  which 

is  now  in  the  British  Museum.    This  stone  was  found 

Ihe  French  among  the  ruiru  of  Port  Sl  Julien,  which 

itualed  near  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Kosetta  branch  of  tba 

Nile,  and  was  f^ven  up  to  the  Engliah  in  accardance 

with  Ihe  teima  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.    It  is  nip- 


The  RoKtia  Sioue,  with  Spedmi 


ie:  1. 


irlal  or  Demotic; 


t,  V,  Gnek. 


poaed  to  have  been  scnlptorcd  about  RC  1 9fi,  and  ocs- 
tains  a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphariee^  nri^ 
len  in  three  different  characters.  One  of  these  is  Grvek, 
and  a  part  of  it  has  been  explained  to  state  that  tbe 
decree  was  ordered  to  be  written  in  Sacred,  Enchorial 
and  Greek  writing.  Dr.Young(.1raLEO%i(i,  IB17)  was 
the  Gnt  that  attempted  to  decipher  this  inscription,  in 
which  he  partially  succeeded  bj-  counting  the  lecuircDce 
of  the  more  marked  characters  in  the  hien^lypbica,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  that  occurred  about  Iha 
same  number  of  limca  in  the  Gteek.  Champollion  and 
Wilkinson  have  followed  up  Dr.  Yourig's  discDVcria 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  we  can  now  partially  read  in- 
scriptions which  before  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. 
Among 'other  obstaclea,  however,  this  rcmaina  in  tbe 
way,  via.  that  Ihe  Roeelta  stone  was  sculptured  about 
RC.  I9fi,  and  in  Lower  Egj-pt;  while  the  major  part  of 
the  inscriptions  were  written  during  the  twelve  previous 
centuries,  and  are  foutvd  in  Upper  Egypt.  Hierogljrpb- 
ic»  are  writlen  either  from  left  to  right  or  right  to  Utl, 
according  to  tbe  direction  in  which  they  facej  thooKh 
sometimes  the  colomna  are  ao  narrow  that  they  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  written  from  lop  to  bottom.  They 
are  partly  pictorial;  thus '  ox," goose,'  'temple'  are  rep- 
resented by  pictures  or  pictorial  s^'mbols  of  an  ox,  etcx 
At  other  limes  they  are  phonetic,  and  written  by  an  al- 
phabet of  about  IWletten,  of  which  many  are  aynony- 
mooa;  some  being  adapted  for  writing,  others  for  sculp- 
ture :  some  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  oihera  at  a  lattr. 
The  powers  of  these  letters  are  determined  by  the  names 
of  the  kings  in  which  Ihey  are  found ;  but,  as  this  can- 
not be  done  very  exactly,  they  are  generally  arrBiiged 
under  about  twelve  of  our  primary  letters.  We  cinnat, 
however,  disdnguish  accurately  between  the  vowels,  or 
p  and  PH,and  olher  cognate  letters.  The  names  of  sov- 
erdgns  are  always  written  within  a  ring  or  cartouche : 
those  of  any  other  person  are  dial  inguiahed  by  a  sitliilg 
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tgm  kOowiag  them :  bcnle*  IImm  there  U  nothing  to 
■uk  the  aSmaoe  bctweeo  ■  letter  ind  s  jMct^ial 
ftabal.  In  ■oms  mmb  the  meaning  in  expieesed 
iviee;  oooe  bv  n  phonetic  combination,  and  again  hy  a 
[ictarial  ijnnbol ;  in  othen  the  nwre  important  part  ia 
•nUnOol,  aHl  the  gnmmaticil  lerminatioa  ia  apeUed. 


Of  ncd  u  mold  be  ezpnand  b]' the  Ant  letter  of  the 
Uftic  vord  (ignifTiiig  ox. 

■-  Bat  fiif  the  purpoae  of  writing,  Kiictly  ao  called, 
ihoi  waa  a  ^m  ornamental  and  more  rapid  wty  oT 
iHBBig  the  cbancten,  whirh  ia  almya  found  in  the 
XS8.  tod  which  would  be  the  natural  conaeqaeoce  of 
lai^  Iht  pen  «  a^lna.  Thii  ia  called  by  Sliabo  and 
Fliaj  UmSie  writing,  the  hieroglyphica  being,  aa  the 
not  iatpone,  peculiar  Ui  acnlpture.  It  ia  chiefly  by 
■oaa  tf  the  hisoglyphica  that  we  an  enkbled  lo  Rad 
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■^.».».«-.*i.-— r.^.x. 

V>.-^.<1.+  -1  .  *  . '/ ."V.T. 


J>  ,-V.-if-.>-.-5». 


—  .UX.I.Vuva;1U.>».« 


.1rf.».t. 


1-1  i-.v.v.;.HJt 


•-v>.>.A/»^.-f- It . -»• 


■-■T 


— .-•IfV.^.-.w-.t 


^^AC—ii-z-.M.. 


>^.-..^.V.t.j,.i 


•  i-^ 


^.l^-^.r:i,:i 
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the  hieratic  writing,  the  latter  being,  for  the  moat  par^ 
an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  the  brmei.  The  Roeetla 
none  contained  the  inaoiption  in  yet  another  aet  of 
chaiBctei^  the  danelie  or  etiAoriaL  It  ia  to  Dr.  Young 
that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  dot  knowledge  on  thia 
Bubjecl.  He  waa  greatly  aaainled  by  the  discovery  of 
two  or  three  papyri  written  in  thia  character  wiih  Gieck 
tntnalationa,  the  earlieat  of  which  dates  in  the  reign  of 
PMmmeticns,  about  RC.  660.  An  alphabet  haa  beeo 
fonned  IVom  Greek  proper  namea,  Irom  which  it  appears 
that  the  few  worda  which  we  can  decipher  are  Coptic 
In  thia  writing  the  hieroglyphic*  have  alcooat  wholly 
diaappeared,  ihoogh  iome  alill  appear  acaUoTod  here  and 

A  popular  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Rnema 
MMM  waa  UMd  aa  a  key  for  deciphering  the  hieroglyph- 
ics mav  be  found  in  Dr.  Hawka'a  Eggpl  and  iu  M<mh- 
mtnU  (S.  r.  18U,  8ro),  and  a  more  critical  lUtement  in 
Oabum's  JfownflKoi  Hatory  o/Jiggpt  (London,  1864,3 
vola.  8vo).  A  complete  aet  of  the  canooebea  of  the 
kings  is  given  by  Poide  in  hi*  Hone  Egifjitiaca  (Land. 
18A1,  Bvo).  Great  progreaa  haa  of  lale  been  made  in 
the  decipberroent  of  Ihcee  tecmda,  another  atmrc  having 
quite  recently  been  discovered  with  a  bilingual  inaeiip- 
tioa  (Lepaiui,  Dom  biimgiie  Onrn  mn  Ktmopat,  tcxta 
and  iateriineal  tranalatiraia,  etc,  BerL  1867  aq„  llo),  and 
many  papyri  liaving  beoi  bfought  to  light  and  read  by 
European  Egyptdogiab,  among  whom  Wiliiinaon,  Lep- 
aioa,  Diunictien,  aiMl  Brngsch  m^  be  eapecially  named. 
The  annexed  view  of  the  biero^yphical  alphabet  ia 
taken  ftom  Gliddon'a  XecAiret  •»  Eggf^im  Hittory  (N. 
r.  1848,  imp.  Svo),  and  will  be  found  aufficieot  lor  dtri- 
pheiing  most  of  the  royal  namc&  A  brief  accoont  of 
Che  language  which  these  characten  represent  may  be 
fbund  in  Rawlinaon'i  Htrodobit,  voL  it  A  tolerably  ooid- 
plete  view  of  the  aubject  and  ita  literature  ia  contained 
in  Appleton'i  Ketc  A  mrrian  Cydopadia,  a.  v.  The  fol- 
lowing ate  some  of  the  blest  work*  of  importance  oa 
theaabject:  Sharpe,£i97>ria*//Kn:^yriAic><Lond.l86l, 
8va)  1  Parrot,  \imrtlle  Traduction  da  Hiirogtypkei  (Par. 
l857,foL);  TmKni,GrammarofUitEgfplimL<agwigt 
(London,  1863,8va);  Brugach, //ien^ypAKoUf-ZJcnwti- 
tekfi  W6rirHmck  (of  an  ejttennve  cbatacter.  with  a  fidl 
hieiDglyphical  grammar,  Leipa.  1867  sq.).    See  [nsCBtP- 

HlATOmBX,  a  river  of  Palestine  (Pliny,  niti.  NaU 
V,  IB),  the  Jarptoek  of  the  Talmud ;  now  Nair  YarmJt 
(Edriai  and  Abulfeda),  or  Sheriat  d-Miadhtir  (Riuer, 
xv,&7S).  The  principal Bourcea  are  near  Heiarib,  where 
they  form  a  lake  of  half  an  hour  in  circumfprencc— Van 
de  Velde,  Utmoir,  p.  821. 

Hteiomafimon  (Gr.  iipo/ivq/uiv).  L  The  title  m 
ancient  history  of  that  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  by 
each  tribe  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  who  si^ierin- 
leoded  the  religious  ritea.  II.  An  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  who,  during  service,  stands  behind  the  bishop, 
and  poinla  out  to  him  in  order  the  psalms,  prayers,  etc 
He  also  drenes  the  palriarcha,  and  ahows  the  pritets  to 
their  phicH.— I'ieTer,viii,368;  Bnnde,ii,  IK  (J.W.M.) 

Hioron,  Sahukl,  a  de^yman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  somewhat  inclined  lo  Puritaniam,  was  bom  in 
157:2,  was  edocatcd  at  King's  Colle^,  Cambridge,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Modburj-,  Devonshire, 
which  heheUtiUhiadeathin  1617.  He  waa  very  elo- 
quent as  well  as  pious.  His  seiman\  in  tKO  volumes. 
were  published  in  ]6B(i. — Darling,  Ci/dop.  Biog.  i,  1471). 

HleronymltM,  or  Emniln  o/lht  Order  o/Jmme. 
a  monkish  order  which  was  first  established  about  IS70 
by  (he  Portuguese  Vasco  snd  (he  Rpaniard  Peter  Fred. 
Pccha,  and  waa  accredited  by  Gregnry  XI  in  1S73. 
Their  dress  is  ■  white  habit  and  a  black  scapulsry.  In 
Sp«n  and  the  Hetheiiand*  this  order  became  very  opu- 
lent, being  poeaeaaed  of  many  convents;  Charies  V  be- 
longed to  this  order  alter  hia  abdication.  They  iqiread 
also  into  the  West  Indiea  and  Spanish  America.  At 
pcMant  they  exiat  only  in  the  latter  oounliy.    Beaid«* 
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these,  there  txitU  bIm  another  order  b^  the  Mine  name, 
iTith,howerer,  but  few  memben,  founded  by  reter  Giua- 
becorti,  of  Piw,  ebout  l380^Helyot,  Ord.  Monatl.  tA. 
Uigne,iu,668',  BrockbAva, Eieykiop.Yu\,9l6.  (J.H.W.) 
HleroD'yintia  Clipwvtfioc,  $aofd  in  noiw.VuIg. 
Aieroi^Biuj),  ■  Syiiui  genenl  in  the  time  of  Antiochua 
T.  Eupitor  (2  Mace  xii,  2).  The  ii*me  wei  mmdc  di»- 
tinguiabed  among  the  A^Uc  Greeks  bj  Hieronynius 
of  Cardia,  Ihe  historian  of  Alexander's    ~~ 


HleroDJ^na.    See  Jerohb,  St. 

Hlorophant  or  MrBtaKAgna  (Or.  iifo^mtc. 
fuxiTayiiiyit).  L  The  high-priest  of  Demeur  who  con- 
ducted the  celebration  of  Ihe  Eleunnian  Hjsleriee  and 
inJtiaUdIhe  csndidales,  being  alwiya  one  of  the  Eiunol- 
pidn,  and  a  ciliien  of  Attica.  The  office  was  for  life, 
and  Tt^arded  of  high  religioiu  importance,  and  the  hi- 
crophant  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  to  be  wilh- 
Oot  phyaical  defects,  to  poMess  a  Hne,  soDoroua  voice 
■uitwl  Id  the  character  and  dignity  i^  the  office,  and 
was  forbidden  to  marc;,  though  that  prohibition  may 
have  applied  onl/  to  contracting  marriage  alter  his  in- 
stallation. He  WIS  distinguished  bf  a  peculiar  cut  of 
hia  hair,  by  the  strophion,  a  sort  of  diadem,  and  by  a 
long  purple  robe.  In  the  Hysleiies  he  represented  the 
Demiurge  or  World-creator,  was  the  only  authoiized 
custodian  and  expositor  of  the  \uiwritten  laws  (hence 
also  styled  ^rpo^qrqc),  and  Ibe  utterance  of  bis  name  in 
the  presence  of  the  uninitiated  was  furbidden.  II.  The 
name  ia  also  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  tlie  prior  of 
a  monastery. — Chambers,  a.  v. ;  Pierer,  viii,  S70 ;  Smith, 
ma.ufGTk.  ami  Sam.  Aniig.  s.  v.  Eumolpidn !  Brande. 
Din.  ii,  125.    See  alao  Hibromxehok.    (J.W.  M.) 

KsBter,  WiLUAM,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
tbrmed  Church,  was  bom  in  Berka  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  1 1, 
1770.  In  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
Daniel  Wagner,  of  York,  Pb.  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained in  1799,  For  a  short  time  he  served  several 
congregations  in  Lancaster  County,  Fa.,  when  he  was 
called  to  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Countv,  Pa.,  in  which  charge 
he  labored  till  his  death,  Feb.  8,'l828.  He  is  remem- 
bered in  the  Gnman  Reformed  Church  for  his  eameat 
piety,  great  leal  in  his  pastoral  work,  and  the  active  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  establishment  of  its  Theological 
Seminary.  He  preached  both  in  the  Gemun  and  Eng- 
lish languages.     (II.  H,) 

Hlgden,  Ranulfii  or  Balph,  an  English  writer 
of  the  Hlh  cenlui7,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Werberg,  in  Cheshire,  who  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  1367  according  to  Bale,  or  in 
1S73  according  to  Pits.  Hia  Pofythnmkwi,  a  ohronide 
of  «-ents  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1357,  was  written 
origiiudly  in  Ldtin,  and  translated  into  English  in  1SS7 
by  John  of  Trevisa.  From  this  translation  Caxton  made 
hia  vernon,  luid,  continuing  in  an  eighth  book  the 
Chronicle  to  U60,  published  the  whole  under  the  title 
of  The  PolsTTonycon,  conlfyrnfng  tht  Borynr/a  and  Dtdei 
of  mans  Tima^  u>  ryghl  Uoola,  etc.  (1482,  foL),  Trevi- 
sa's  translation  "  contains  many  rare  wrads  and  exprt*- 
nona,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimou  of  English 
pme."  The  llrst  volume  of  a  new  edition  (containing 
also  a  tranilation  by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  Ifilh 
century),  edited  by  C.  Babington,  RD.,  appeared  in 
1865.  The  Polsdiromcon  is  frequently  cited  by  Eng- 
lish bisturiana.  Bale  published  Ibe  part  reUting  to  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  in  hia  Seriptorri  Quindrc™,  etc 
(Oxford,  leai).  Some  have  assigned  the  authorship  of 
the  CAtHa-  UyUerin  (1882)  to  Hlgden,  but  on  doubtful 
grounds.  —  Bale,  Ilbiil.  Alaj.  Brit.  Seripl.  Suvm. ;  Pits, 
He  Oiut.  Ang.  Scripl.;  Hoefer,  A'oiiF.  Biog.  GMrolf, 
xxiv.OMi  Heixog,  Afoi-i'Bqiifcji.  vi.  83 ;  H'M(m»w(cr 
Rnieic,  July,  1865,  p.  128.     (J.W.  M.) 

Higgal'OO  (Heb.  higgagtm',  '[i'Ml)  occurs  in  Pso. 
Kcii.  S,  where,  according  to  Gesenius,  it  ngniOes  the 
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mariniri^  (FBist,  W  or  solemn)  (oae  of  the  harp,  Scpb 
fUT  ifilic  tv  xiSapf.  In  Paa.  ix,  17,  HiggaiiM  SdaA  i> 
a  musical  sign,  proli.  tea  a  pause  in  the  instramental  in- 
teiiude,  Sept.  iftii  f ut  ^aAMaro;  ;  and  ao  Symn.  Aqn. 
and  Vulg.  Six  SkIviAH.  In  Psa.  xix,  lb  the  term  ai^ 
niHes  (and  is  rendered)  wieditatiim,  in  Lam.  iii,  61  a  dt- 


translatea 
Kimchi  likewise  aaRgns 
'ord;  on  PBa.ix,  IT,  he  sayB,'Tfaii 


idea.  Knapp  (IHe  Ptalmai)  idcotilln  it  in  Paa.  ix,  17 
with  the  Arainc  ''an  and  tUri,  'to  mock,'  andhenee-hia 
rendering  'What  a  shout  of  taughlerl'  (because  the 
wicked  are  entrapped  in  their  own  sneies) ;  but  in  Psa. 
lieder*  (nfgt).  B.  Dsvid 
lings  to  Ihe 
.  .  rus(aaDb- 

Ject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness,'  while  in  hia  cmn- 
mentary  on  the  pasaage,  Psa  xcii,  4,  he  givea  to  the 
same  word  Ihe  signification  of  nv/ody,  >  This  is  the  mej- 
odj  of  Ihe  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  oo  the 
harp.'  '  We  will  meditate  on  this  fiuever'  (Baahi,  Comt' 
maa.  on  Pki.  ix,  17).  In  Paa.  ix,  17,  Aben  Eora's  com- 
ment, on  '  Higgaion  Selab'  is,  '  this  will  I  lecurd  in 
truth:'  on  Psa.  idi,  4  he  says,  'Higgaion  meana  tbe 
melody  of  llie  hymn,  or  it  is  the  natne  of  a  musical  in- 
strument-' It  would  seem,  then,  that  HiggBton  baa  rwo 
meanings,  one  of  a  gMietal  character  implying  titatiglu, 
rrflwrioii,  (iom  niTI  (comp.  ^3i>  'l^lITi,  Psa.  ix,  17,  and 
BIT!  ia  lir  CSI^am,  L«m.  iii,  62),  and  anotbes-  in 
Paa.  ix,  17,  and  Psa.  xcii,  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bear- 
ing on  the  import  of  musical  lounda  or  signs  weU  knfnrn 
in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  lliis  distance  of  time  be  detetmined."      See 

Hlggina.  SoLAHON,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miaixter, 

was  bom  in  Maryland  in  January',  1792.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  began  to  preach,  but  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  ministry,  and  for  several  years  be 
waa  emplc^-ed  as  a  clerk  in  PhUadelphia.  In  1881  be 
resumed  his  pastoral  connectiunn,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Ihe  service  of  the  Church  a>  pas- 
tor and  as  Sunday-ecbool  agenu  He  was  several  (imca 
■talioned  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  ot  the 
General  Conferences  of  1828,  1832, 1836.  and  1640.  He 
died  Feb.  12,  ieffl.~MiBtilt$  nfConfirencn,  1867,  p.  24. 

Htggiiiaaii,  Francis,  a  Congregational  miniatifT 
and  flrst  paator  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  bom  in  England  in 
1587,  graduated  at  Emanuel  College,  Camlxidge,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  a  church  in  Lticester.  Aftei 
some  time  he  became  a  nonconformlM,  and  waa  excluded 
from  the  parish  church.  In  lt29  he  received  leUcn 
from  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachuaetts  in- 
viting him  to  proceed  with  thera  to  New  England,  lie 
accordingly  sailed,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Salem  he  waa 
appointed  pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  of  hectic  fever 
in  August,  1680.  He  wrote  Am  Ki^niTt  PlantoHom,  or 
a  ihort  and  Inu  DtieriptioB  eiflhf  Commodiliu  and  Z>i»- 
rotmnoditifi  Bftkat  Coai^ry  (Lond.  1680,  4Io),  S«e  Al- 
len, Am.  Biog.  Didiunary ;  Sprague,  AnaaU,  i,  6. 

HlgBlnaoi],  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  tram 
in  ^igland  in  August.  1616.  and  came  to  MainacbuBetu 
with  his  parents  in  1629.  In  1636  he  nmoved  to  Con- 
necticut, engaging  in  teaching  and  in  theological  stud- 
ies. From  1659  until  his  deWh  in  170S  he  waa  miniBtH 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  Maee.  He  was  zcalouxl)-  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  but  subacqoeol- 
ly  regretted  his  alitor  in  persecution.  He  publiahed 
several  aermons  and  pamphlets.  See  Spragu«,  A  ntHiU, 
i,  91. 

High-Clmt(Amen,anameGntgiven(dic&  1700) 
to  the  nonjurors  in  England  wbo  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge William  III  as  their  lawful  king.  It  ia  now  (uo- 
ally  applied  to  those  in  the  Church  of  En^and  and  in 
Ihe  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  wbo  hold 
exalted  notions  of  Church  prerogatives,  and  oTibe  pow- 
ers committed  to  the  clergy,  ai>d  who  lay  much  otTijj. 
d  the  traditiona  of  tlie   f^ 
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OoiL  BBeVtkon,Sacrtd Arrbaotogf.^m-,  Hum, 
Byl.Ratiomiaitm,f.blian.;  Kurtz,  C%. //ufor^,  li,  SB9 ; 
^ila,CJLHitLa.b*9:  iik<»tM,  Hil.  of  frm  Ckarek*; 
p.  189,317,318.  348;  Kaat,Hul.Ckr.Ch.jh«>0;  Edm, 
rtojl,  Atrtinaary ;  ind  utidta  Ei(0[.AaD,  CutRcM  Of; 
■nd  Pbotksta.'ct  Ktircopal  Cuubch. 

wijli  Conmxlaaloii.  Coufcr  or,  ■  court  <Mitdiih- 
«d  in  Bofftend  in  1569  to  take  cogniianca  or  npiriiuil  or 
iiih^Mfiitl  aOtnceii,  and  to  inllict  penaltia  for  the 
■BfL  The  Puritan*  camplaliunfC  hMidl;  or  the  juru- 
liainBoataa  court,  a  bill  piwal  fot  putting  down  both 
it  lad  the  Star-Ctiambct  in  tho  yai  IMl.— Neid,  HimI. 
i,  89  aq. 

'.mmm.  Tbt  Han  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
Id  of  the  bread  and  wine 'into 
the  bodj  and  hiood  of  ChriH,'  aa  they  say,  and  the  oOer- 
B|[  ifi  of  the  aaine  body  and  binid  ta  Uod  by  the  min- 
imij  sf  Ibe  prist  for  a  perpeloa]  memorial  of  Chriit'B 
■criAce  upon  the  cnaa,  lad  a  oontinnation  of  the  lame 
olo  Ibe  wodd'i  mi."  High  Mau  a  the  ume  eervice, 
■cnnnpHiied  by  all  the  ceremoniea  which  custom  and 
Mtbmitjr  have  annexed  t«  iu  ctjebralion,  and  read  be- 
fcn  the  high  altar  on  Sundayt,  fiA-<it.jt,  and  panicn- 
krocEnBOoa.     See  HaSI. 

Hl^  place  (TraZi  bamdk' ;  often  in  the  plural, 
rnc^t  Scfit.iD  the  hulorksl book*,  rdu^Xd,  rd  'i'^; 
in  the  Frupbeta,  fft/iai;  in  the  Pautataucb,  vrq^ni, 
Ut.  ssri,  SO,  etc.!  and  once  tilvXa,  Eiek.  zri,  IS; 
Valf.  oKrita,  Jiua)  often  occuri  in  connection  with 
the  itnn^rvR.  By  "hifch  placet"  we  undenuod  tiat- 
nl  or  aitiOcial  (niiaa  '■n^  1  Kinga  xiii,  SS;  2  King* 
iri,  t9;  cotnp,  1  Klnp  xi,  T;  !  Kings  xxiii,  lf>}  emi- 
WBoa  where  wonhip  bj  ■BciiAoe  or  iHrtiaig  waa  made, 

"-  upon  an  altar  erected  Chenwn ;  and  1^  a  "  gnn-e" 

we  iBidBitand  a  plantation  of  tieea  aiound  aqwt  in  the 
apen  wr  aet  apart  toe  wonhip  and  other  ucred  •ervices, 
■id  thetefbce  arotn>d  or  npon  the  "  high  plaeea"  which 
wm  M  apvt  for  the  nme  | 

We  Ooi)  tnoca  of  then  cui 
n|^  thst  it  is  probable  they 
li  appaan  that  the  HrM  altar  after  the  deluge  waa  built 
by  Noah  upon  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  realed 
(Ucn.  wiii,  30).  Abraham,  on  entering  the  Pioniised 
't-*,  bnilt  an  altar  upon  a  tDountain  between  Beth-el 
«Dd  Hal  (xii,  7,  By.  At  Beertheba  he  iiUoCed  a  grove, 
■nd  ailed  there  Dpoa  Ibe  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(G^  xzi,  33).  The  eame  patriarch  waa  lequired  to 
Hard  Id  ilie  H«mt  Horiah,  atMl  there  to  offer  up  his 
ma  Isaac  (xxii,  1.  4).  It  waa  upon  a  mountain  in  Gil- 
ad  that  ^acob  and  Laban  oSereil  sacriSces  before  they 
janai  ia  peace  (xixi,  M).  In  fact,  rnich  seem  to  have 
btea  tlie  general  plicea  of  wonhip  in  those  tii 
data  any  aotiee  of  a  temple,  or  other  covered  or 
tiMHim,  (or  that  poipase,  occur.  Thus  tar  all  seems 
dear  and  tntdUgible.  There  ii  no  reason  in  th( 
aatnre  of  things  why  a  hill  or  ■  grove  should  be 
Jaetiaiahle,  or,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be  a  ver 
BUe  place  for  wot^p.  Yet  by  the  time  the  Isaelites 
itnvned  from  Egypt,  soow  cormpliDg  change  had  taken 
place,  which  taused  them  to  be  reputedly  and  acriirth 
Mjoiaed  to  overthmw  and  deacroy  the  high  placee  ani 
puna  of  the  Canaaniles  wherever  they  Toond  then 
(Kud.  sxxiv,  IS;  De(it.vil,5;  xii.  3,  S).  That  they 
we  odC  themaelvaa  to  wonhip  the  Lord  on  high  placw 
■r  in  gnrna  is  iiD[died  in  the  fact  that  they  were  ti 
Wn  hot  OH  altar  fur  regnlar  and  constant  aacriAce : 
^■4  It  waa  cxpicnly  enjinned  that  near  this  sole  altai 
■a  trcs ahonU  he  planted  (Deal.xvi.21).    See  Altar 

~       'ion  of  the  patriarchs  waa  in  aomt 

a  different  htm  that  sabaeqacntly 
w,  and  therefore  they  ahouM 
la  which  afterwarda  became 
le  they  were  forbidden  (Heidepi:;et 
ffi«.  Pair.  It,  ui.  |  U).  It  ia,  bmrerer,  quite  obvious 
that  if  arcry  grove  and  ~      ' 
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become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a 
country  where  they  had  already  been  deHled  with  the 
ans  of  polyibeism,  the  ulmoat  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pare  wonhip  of  the  one  tme  Uod  (HKver- 
nick,  £M  i,  6DS).  It  would  infallibly  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  nature-goddeaaes  and  ''goda  of  tho  hills"  (I 
Kings  XX,  29).  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden 
by  the  taw  of  Moses  (Dent,  xii,  ll-U),  which  alao  gave 

Canaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi,  SO ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  &3 ; 
Deat.xxxiii,39;  where  Sept.  rpax'jXiuOiWilhoiU  slat- 
ing any  general  rataon  for  this  command  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  iad  twen  connected  with  snch  annciatinns. 
It  seems,  however,  to  lie  assomed  tltat  erety  Inaelite 
would  perfectly  undentarul  why  graves  and  high  places 
were  prohilHled,  and  therefore  they  are  only  condemned 
irtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but  tmt  altar  fur  the 
oee  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  ivii,  8,  4 ;  Deut.  xii,  pattim  ; 

.  SI ;  John  iv,  30).  This  practice,  indeed,  was  prob- 
ably of  great  antiquity  in  Palestine.  Upon  ^e  summit 
of  lofty  llermon  are  tho  remuna  of  ■  small  and  very 
ancient  temple,  towards  which  faced  a  drcle  of  tem|des 
surrounding  the  mountain.  SeeHEEMOX.  Thatatem- 
liould  have  Ijeen  built  on  a  aommit  of  bare  rock 
perpetoaily  covered  with  snow  shows  a  strong  religious 

''  -e,  and  the  position  of  the  temples  sround  the 


cata  a  belief  in 


itselC  This 
treaty  of  Ramcse*  II  i 
which,  beaidea  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountaina  and 
bolhof  the  land  of  the  Hiititea  and  of  Egypt, 
and  the  winds,  are  mentioned,  in  a  list  of  Hittile  and 
Egyptian  divinillaL  The  Egyptian  divinitlea  aie  spo- 
ken of  from  a  Hitlile  point  of  view,  for  the  expresnon 
and  the  rivers  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  is 
only  half  applic^le  to  the  Egyptian  nature-worship, 
'  had,  in  Egypt  at  least,  but  one  aacred  river  (Lep- 
aoa,  DenhaSUr,  iti,  H6;  Brugscb,  GtogropUicAe  fit- 
Mtri/Ia,  ii,  29i  De  Roug^,  in  Arc.  Ardi.  nouv.  ser.  iv, 
878).  See  Hittttb.  That  Herman  waa  worsliiriped  in 
connection  with  Baal  is  probable  from  the  name  Mount 
Baal-Hermoa  (Judg,  iii,  S),  Daal-Hemon  (1  Chron.  r, 
23)  being  apparently  given  to  it,  Baal  being,  as  tho 
Egyptian  monuments  indicate,  the  chief  god  of  the  Hit- 
Lites.  That  there  was  socli  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
mountains  and  hills  seems  evident  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  high  places  of  the  old  inhabitants,  which  ia  clear- 
ly indicated  in  the  prohibition  of  their  wonhip  as  com- 
pared with  Ibe  statement  of  tlie  disobedience  of  the 
lBrBelite&     See  HiLi. 

The  injunctions,  however,  reapecling  the  high  plaeea 
and  groves  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  Israd- 

wonhip  was  auch  that  even  pious  kinga,  who  apposed 
idolatry  by  all  the  meana  in  tlieir  power,  dared  not  abol- 
iah  the  high  places  at  which  the  Lord  was  worshipped. 
It  appcan  likely  lliat  this  tolenlion  of  an  acknowledged 
irregidarity  arose  fhim  the  indisposition  of  the  people 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  Temple  to  be  confine<l  to 
the  altar  which  exialed  there;  to  their  determination 
to  have  places  nearer  hnme  for  the  chief  acts  of  their 
religion — sacrifice  and  offering ;  and  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  kings  that  if  tliey  were  prevented  from  having 
places  for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood they  woidd  make  the  offerings  to  idols.  More- 
over, the  Mosaic  command  was  a  prorprciirr  one,  and 
was  not  to  come  into  force  until  such  timea  as  the  tribn 
were  settled  in  the  Promised  Ldnd.  and  "  had  ivat  from 
all  their  enemies  round  about,"  Thus  wc  find  that  both 
Gideon  and  Uanoah  built  altan  on  high  places  by  di- 
vine command  (Judg.vi,  26,  36;  xiii,  lG-23),  and  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  book  of  Jndges  that  tho 
law  on  the  subject  was  either  totally  forgotten  or  prac- 
tically obsolete.  Nor  could  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  have  been  pleaded  aa  an  excuse,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  most  folly  tmdeiatood,  even  daring  the 
lile  of  Joshua,  that  bnmt-ofleiings  could  be  legally  of- 
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Uur  period,  when  Ibere 
iCa  violation — w  hy  Samuel  at  Hiipeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  10) 
aiid  at  Bethlehem  (xvi,  6) ;  by  Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiil,  9) 
and  at  Ajdon  (?  xiv,  »b) ;  by  Darid  on  the  Lhmhing- 
door  of  Oman  (I  Chnm.  xxi,  36} ;  by  Elijah  on  Haunt 
Carmel  (1  Kingi  xviii,  30) ;  and  by  other  piopheu  (1 
Sam.  X,  6).  It  will,  hawever,  bejObaerTcd  that  in  these 
cases  the  partiEa  either  acted  under  an  immediate  cmn- 
mand  from  God,  or  were  invealcd  with  a  general  com- 
misaiaii  or  umilai  force  with  roference  to  Hich  tranuo 
bona,  It  baa  alao  been  •oggeMed  that  greater  latitude 
wa  allowed  in  thia  pmat  before  the  election  of  the 
Temple  gave  to  the  ritual  priociplea  of  the  ceiemonial 
law  a  flxiiy  which  they  had  not  previously  powtwod. 
Thia  ie  pnaaible,  for  it  ia  ceitjun  tlut  all  the  authorized 
eiuunplee  occur  before  it  waa  built,  excepting  that  of 
Elijah ;  and  that  occnrrcd  under  circumalancea  in  which 
the  sacrificee  could  not  poaaibly  have  taken  place  at  Je~ 
niaalem,  and  in  a  kingdom  where  no  authoriied  altar  to 
Jehovah  then  exlal«d.  The  lUibina  hare  invented  elab- 
orate methoda  (u  account  for  the  auonudy ;  thua  they 
aay  that  high  pUcea  were  allowed  until  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle ;  that  they  wers  then  illegal  until  the  ar- 
rival at  Gilgal,  and  tben  during  the  period  while  the 
labcmade  waa  at  Shilnh;  that  they  were  once  more 
permiUcd  while  it  waa  at  Nob  and  Gibenn  (compare  2 
Chron.  i,  S),  untit  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jeni- 
aalem  rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (R.  SoL  Jarchi, 
Abaibanel,  etc,  quoted  in  Calpiov.^;;;!.  C'rir.  p.3S3  aq. ; 
I{eUnd,.4at.//'^.  i,SHt.).  Others  content  thenuelves 
with  saying  that  until  Solomon'a  time  all  Paleetine  waa 
considered  holy  ground,  or  that  therc  existed  a  recog- 
nised exemption  in  favor  of  high  pUcee  for  private  and 
■pcntaneoua,  though  not  for  the  staled  and  public  sacri- 
Bces.  Such  expUnationa  are  auRlciently  unsatiafactory  \ 
but  it  ia  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from  the  ob- 
vious temptations  to  diaidiedience,  or  from  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance  of  any  deAnite 
law  against  it,  the  wonhip  in  high  places  waa  organiied 
and  all  but  universal  throughout  Judsa,  not  only  during 
(1  Kioga  lii,  2-4),  but  even  after  the  lime  of  Solomon. 
The  convenience  of  them  was  evident,  because,  as  local 
centres  of  religious  woiship,  they  obviated  the  unpleaa- 
aot  and  dangerous  neceaaity  of  vin^ng  Jerusalem  for 
the  celebiatiou  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  Kings  xxiii,  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind  i  and, 
although  it  was  aererely  reprehended  by  the  later  bis- 
loiiana,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  known  to  be  nnful 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Enonarchy,  except,  of 
eounic,  where  it  was  directly  connected  wiih  idolatrous 
■bominationa  (1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  In 
fact,  the  high  places  seem  to  have  supplied  the  need  of 
synagognes  (Pta.  lixiv,  8),  and  to  have  obviated  the 
extreme  self-denial  involved  in  having  but  one  localized 
locality  fnrthe  highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find 
that  Kehoboam  eatabliabed  a  definite  wonhip  at  the 
high  places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  aepaiate  prieat^ 
hood  (2  Chron.  xi,  15;  i  Kings  xxiii,  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  atill  cnosidered  to  b«  priests  erf  Jehovah 
(although  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  5  thej  are  called  by  the  op- 
probrious term  0""ia»).  It  waa  therefore  no  wonder 
that  Jcraboam  fonnd  it  so  easy  (o  seduce  the  people  into 
his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high  places  of  Dan  and 
Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  bailt  a  chapel  for  his  golden 
calvea.  Such  chapels  were,  of  coune,  frequently  added 
to  the  mere  altars  on  the  hilla,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
preasious  in  1  Kings  xi,7;  3  Kings  xvii,9,etc.  Indeed, 
the  word  m2  became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for 
any  idolatrous  shrine  even  in  a  eallfg  (Jer.  vii,  Bl).  or 
in  the  atieeta  of  cities  (2  Kings  xvii,  9;  Eiek.  xvi,SI). 
These  cbapela  were  probably  not  amtctures  of  stone,  bat 
mere  tabenwcln  hung  with  colored  tapestry  (Eiek.  xvi, 
16;  Aqu,  Theod.  i^^oXiirpa;  aee  Jer.  ad  loc,;  Sept. 
iijtai^oi' pawrov),  like  the  aa)v^  Iipdof  the  Cartbagiu- 
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iana  (Diod.  Sic.  xx,  65)  Creuier,  Symbnl  v,  176),  and 
like  thoae  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7;  Amoa  v,  36. 
Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Jodah  were  eithei  too  weak 
ot  loo  ill-intbrmed  (c  repress  the  worabip  of  Jehovah  at 
these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of  course  endeavored 
to  prevent  it  from  being  contaminated  with  polytbeiBn. 
It  is  therefore  appended  as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (per- 
haps venial)  drawback  to  the  character  of  soma  of  the 
moat  pious  princes,  that  Ibey  tolerated  (his  diaobediinec 
to  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus^  On 
the  other  hand,  it  ia  mentioned  aa  an  aggravation  of  the 
ainfulncsa  of  other  kings  that  they  built  or  raised  higfa 
places  (2  Chron,  xxi,  11 ;  xxviU,  !6),  which  are  gener- 
ally said  (o  have  been  dedicated  to  idolaunus  purpoaea. 
It  ia  ahnost  inconceivable  that  so  direct  a  vinlatioa 
of  the  theocratic  priziciple  aa  the  public  existence  ot 
falsa  worship  should  have  been  tolerated  by  kiuga  of 
even  ordinary  piety,  much  less  by  the  highest  saindD- 
tal  aulhorilie*  (2  Kings  xii,  S).  When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  recuiring  phrase,  "  Only  the  high  places  w«e 
not  taken  away ;  as  yet  the  people  did  sacri&ce  and  burn 
incense  on  the  high  places"  (2  Kings  xiv,  4;  xv,  6,  86; 
2  Chron.  xv,  17,  etc),  we  are  forced  lu  limit  it  (aa  abore) 
to  places  dedicsled  to  Jehovrti  onl)'.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, ia  niade  ntore  difilcult  by  a  aeemuig  discrepancy,  ioc 
the  aaaettion  that  Aaa  "  took  avray  the  high  jdacea*^  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  slated  in  Ihe  firat 
book  of  Kings  {xv,  14),  and  a  nmilar  discrepancy  ia 
found  in  thecase  orjchoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,6:  xx, 
SB).  Monover,  in  both  instances  the  chronicler  is  sp- 
parently  at  inne  with  *BM^(xiv,  3;  Jiv,  17;  xvii,6: 
XX,  33).  It  ia  incredible  that  this  should  hare  been 
the  result  of  caieleosness  or  oversight,  and  we  DiaM 
therefore  sujqioee,  either  that  the  earlier  n 
praaatd  tbe  will  and  endeavor  of  theae  monai 
move  the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recotdeil 
their  failure  in  the  attempt  (Ewald,CudLiii,W8;  Keil, 
Apobg.  VrmcA.  p.  290),  or  that  the  statanenla  irtrr 
respectively  to  Bamoth  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to 
idols  (Michaelia,  Schulx,  Bertheau  on  2  Chion.  xvii,  6, 
etc).  "Those  devoted  to  falsa  gods  were  rmraTed, 
those  misdevoted  to  the  true  God  were  snS^ed  to  r«i- 
main.  The  kings  appose<l  impiety,  but  winkeil  at  er- 
ror" (Inshop  Hsll).  At  last  Hezekiah  set  himtelf  in 
good  earnest  tc  Ihe  suppreesion  of  this  prevalent  cor- 
ruption (2  Kings  xviii,  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Isnal 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  1),  although,  ao  rapid  waa  the  growth 
of  the  eril,  that  even  hia  sweeping  rdurmation  reqidml 
to  be  Anally  consummated  by  Joaiah  (2  Kings  xxiii), 
and  that,  too,  in  Jerusslem  and  ila  immediate  neigUxv- 
hood  (2  Chron.  ixxiv,  3).  The  meastne  moat  have 
caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  rrligionB  prejudicea 
of  a  laige  number  of  people,  and  wo  have  a  curious  and 
almost  unnoticed  trace  of  Ibis  resentment  in  tlie  fact 
Ihat  Rabahakeh  appeals  to  the  diacontented  faction,  and 
representa  Heiekiah  as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had 
provoked  God's  anger  by  his  arbiirary  impiety  (2  Kin^ 
xriii,22;  3  Chron.  xxxli,  12).  After  Uie  time  of  Joai- 
bigh 


Aa  long  as  the  lutiona  conlinned  to  worship  tbe 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  they  worshippul  in  the 
c^Mn  (ur,  holding  that  no  walls  could  tnnUun  infinitude. 
Afterwards,  when  Ihe  symbol  of  firo  or  of  images  brou^t 
in  the  use  of  temples,  they  were  usually  built  in  grovea 
and  upon  high  places,  and  sometima  without  roofa. 
The  principle  on  which  high  places  were  prefeired  U 
said  lo  have  been  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  gods, 
and  that  on  Ibem  prayer  was  more  acceptable  than  in 
the  valleys  (Lucian,  /*c  Sacrif.  i,  4).  See  Hiu.  The 
ancient  writers  abound  in  allusiona  lo  this  worship  of 
the  gods  upon  the  hill-tapa ;  and  some  of  Ihetr  divini- 
lies  took  thor  distinctive  names  from  Ihe  hill  on  which 
thdr  principal  aeat  of  worship  stood,  such  aa  Memirius 
CylleniaaiVenna  Erydna,  Ju[nler  C^iitolinus,  etc  (aee 
espedally  Sophoclco,  TVnctn.  1207,  1208;  Appian,  J>e 
Btlio  Mithrii.  %  ISI ;  compare  Creuier,  Sgrnbot.  i,  160> 
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to  be  Dude  and  built  \a 
every  nnet,  it  the  bead 
of  every  wsy  (Eiclt.  xvi. 

{2  KJogs  xvii.  9),  and 
upon  svei7  higb  hill,  ud 
under  every  gieen  tree  (1 
Kinga  xiv,  23).  It  could 
be  torn  to  pieces,  beit- 


thenu      When    on    the 

bills  out  of  the  city  they 

luted  miny  yean;  fn 

the    rnooDdi    built    by 

Solomon   mi  the   right 

hand  or  aoutb  aide  of 

the  Haunt   of  DfMtuo- 

lioR     bcTore     Jeinulna 

Tnpl(aoabmnrT<>und«lbTti«a.mndliavlDgiiD  Altarlnlheappronchlolt.    A  via-    "ere  deKnyed  by   Jo- 

M,itiaiiuo(iiTalcr,eic,ararepr«ented.    (Baa-reUerftnm  KoDjiuiJUiln  the  Britieh    liah  (3  Kings  xxiii,  IS; 

Hbhib.}  j   King,  ji^  7j^   nearly 

Wi  lud  that  the  Trojana  Mcrificed  to  Zeoa  on  Honnt    four  hondred  yean  after  they  were  built.    But  monnda 

Ml  {IL  X,  171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  mcb   ol  earth  no  iMtga  than  Indian-corn  or  potalo-hilta  win 

WH  tbe  natom  of  Ibe  Pcrnana,  Gteeka,  Uermaius  etc.    laM   a  cieat  number  of  years,  and  Ihoae   aomewhat 

(Hood.!,  181:  X«iopli. (^jirop. viii, 7 ;  .Vm.iii.8,§  10;    larger  for  centuries  (compare  the  Indian  mounds  in 

i*aba,  IT,  782).     To  this  ginenl  custom  we  find  con-    the  West).    That  the  monnda  destroyed  by  Jcoah  had 

MDIillMionin  the  Bible  (Iu.lxv,  7;  Jer.  iii,S;  Eiek.    lasted  ao  many  centuries  is  a  proof  thst  tbey  were  not 

n,lS;  iviii.6;  Hos.  iv,  13),  and  it  is  especially  altrib-    wholly  of  wood;  that  tbey  could  be  burnt  is  a  proof 

■Dd  to  the  Uoabites  (Isa.  iv,  3;  xvi,  12;  Jer.  xlviii,    that  tjiey  wen  not  wholly  of  atone ;  that  thry  coiiM  ba 

U).    Evident  tncea  of  a  aimilar  uaagc  are  depicted  on  |  beaten  to  duat  indicates  tbat'lhcy  were  made^of  ony- 

ibr  Aayrian  monuments.     The  grovea  which  ancient ',  thing  that  came  resdieit  to  hand,  as  earth,  soil,  etc.    For 

^ft  had  tatabUthed  around  the  placea  of  sacriHcc  for   the  houaea  of  the  oioonda,  or  high  places,  in  which  were 

Dm  aJie  of  ahwlc  and  secluaon,  idolatry  preaerved,  not '  inugea  of  their  gods,  see  S  Kings  xvii,  29;  prieati  of 


IB,  but  because  tbey 
'  HI  of  the  rita  and  mysteries, 
oiBi  ooacene  ana  aimnuiable,  which  were  gradually 
■prraddnL  According  to  Pliny  (book  xii),  trees  were 
afao  inrienlly  oouecrated  to  particular  diTinities,  as 
lit  (aciiJui  to  Jove,  the  laurel  to  ApuUo,  the  olive  to 
Hiima,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  popUr  to  Hercules, 
It  aaa  aho  believed  that  aa  the  heavens  have  their 
ptopB  and  peculiar  ddliea,  ao  also  the  woods  have 


ofwonhip,!  Kings  xii,  32;  xiii,2,aS;  S 
ungs  xvu,  S3;  xxiii,  S,  W;  beds  for  fumicgtion  and 
adultery,  in  the  tants  about  (he  mounds.  laa.  li-ii,  3-7) 
Eiek.  x\\  16, 3S,  etc  Some  of  these  houses  wen  tents, 
for  women  wove  them  (2  Kings  xxiii, 7).  The  people- 
men,  women,  children,  and  priests — asaembled  in  groves, 
on  hills  and  mountains,  or  in  the  streets  of  their  cities: 
threw  np  ■  mound,  on  which  they  built  their  altar;  art 

.    .  ,  upthe  wooden  idol  [Asherah]  before  the  altar:  pitched 

iMii.  being  the  Fauns,  tbe  Sylvans,  ind  certain  god-    their  tenta  around  it  under  the  trees ;  aacrilic^  thai 

■ttBta,    To  thia  it  may  be  added  that  groves  woe  en-    sons  and  daughtera,  sometimes  on  the  altar  (Eieh.  xvi, 

Jatnedby  the  Kofnan  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  part   20),  and  committed  fomicatiou  and  adultery  in  tbe  tenU) 

rf  the  public  religion.    Plutiich  CA'iinui,i,GI)  callssuch    when  also  they  had  the  imagca  of  their  gods." 

ptma  aXmj  0fwr, "  groves  of  the  gods,"*  which  he  aaya 

Ifnma  Fnqiietited,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 

Uaintercnune  with  thegoddesa  Egeiia.     In  fact,  a  de- 

(ne  of  wonhip  was,  as  Pliny  states,  transferred  to  the 

tnea  ibemselvea.     They  were  sometimes  decked  with 

riMnu  aixl  rich  cloths,  tamps  were  placed  on  them,  the  | 

Vcsls  of  cnemiea  wen  hung  from  them,  vawa  were  paid  i 

la  them,  and  their  branches  wen  encumbeml  with  vo- 
tive olli^ings.     IVacca  of  this  arborolairy  still  exist  cv-  j 

sywhere,  both  in  Hoskm  and  Christian  countries;  and  ■ 

avva  the  Pcteiarka,  who  abhorred  images  as  much  as  the 

Bdnwa  erer  did,  rcodered  homage  to  certain  Iiees. 

TW  Maty  a  well  known  of  tbe  noble  plane-trae  near ' 

Sarfi^  btftnc  which  Xerxes  halted  hia  anny  a  whole 

'ay  while  he  rendecod  homage  to  it,  and  hung  toysl  of-  ,  „,  u    ,       -  _..u  >^ 

nnuas  btenttna  connected  with  this  aubject  which  wo       pit  o/ Soitmim.) 

ban  untouched,  but  the  teadiT  may  cibuuIi  Sir  W.       tti-i.     ^_>  »■«>.  i  1. 1.  i    >  .>.     _i-  -. 

ft-ek,-.  le.^  di-ert«ion  on  Sacid  Tn«,  append-  I  ,  Higb-priert  (inST.,  Afli>fo*en',  th.  ordtnuy  word 
•<  to  tbe  flrit  .rfome  of  hIa  Tratrli  m  He  Eal.  See  i  "^  "P™«.  ■'"'  tbe  ""''*.  '■  «•  "'*'  pnw;  and  in 
bot^Tar.  I  ^'  booka  aubseijuent  to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  fi»- 

Ib.  Pai^  msarka  (a*™™/  Ttmpit,  etc.  Boat.  18S1,  qi^nt  addition  Vnm,  He  great,  and  tilt^rj, "  Ihr  keadf- 
|Lll),**the*high  plaoe,' rra^  mound,  was  small  eixnigh  j  Lev.  i  iMfl  aiiiniii  lu  exhibit  the  ^tbet  3'T>  [m  Mf 
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mrof  ind  Xiatoviit  in  the  V.  T.]  Id  ■  tnnntioii  ttuc, 
not  yet  whc^j  technical :  uid  the  Mine  ma]'  be  aaid  ef 
Numb.  xxxT,  !&,  where  tbe  eiplanatian  at  the  end  o( 
the  verae,  "which  wai  anuinwd  wilh  the  holy  oil,"  »eein« 
to  (bow  [hnt  tbe  epithet  bl^  wu  not  yet  quite  e«I«b- 
litbed  aa  diMinctive  of  the  chief  ptiett  [comp.  ver.  2S]. 
In  all  other  panagea  oT  the  PeotMcuch  it  ii  limply  "the 
prieH,"Exa>l.ixix,SO,  44i  Lev,  xvi,  S3 ;  or  yet  more 
frequently  "Aaron,"  or  "Aaron  tbe  prieat,"aa  Numb-iii, 
t;  iff,  SX;  Lev.  i,  7,  etc  So,  too,  "  Eteaiar  the  priest," 
Numb.  luvit,  32;  ixxi,  26,  89,  81,  etc  In  fact,  thfre 
could  be  nil  auch  distinction  in  the  lime  ot  Moaea,  once 
Oa  priesthood  was  limited  to  Aanm  and  his  tons.  In 
the  Sept.  o  Afixuptis,  or  itptlx,  when  the  Ueb.  has  only 
jITS.  So  likewise  in  the  N.T.  ipx^f't,  often  merely 
a  "  chief  priest."  Vulgate,  SacfTdu  mi^mit,  or  primut 
pmiliflr,  pHiurpi  Ktca^olam),  the  held  of  the  Jewish 
hieruchy,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Aanm. 

1.  Tbe  Itgat  view  of  tbe  high-priest's  olllee  compriieB 
all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it.  Tbe 
first  distinct  sepaiation  of  Aaron  to  the  otHco  of  the 
priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the  flntbom, 
was  that  recorded  in  Exod.  xxvilL  A  partial  antidpa- 
lion  of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering  of  the  manna 
(Eiod.iTi),when  Hoses  bade  Aaion  take  a  pot  of  man- 
na, and  Uy  it  up  before  (he  Lord:  which  implied  that 
the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would  Ihacafter  be  under  A*- 
mn's  charge,  though  it  was  not  at  that  dmc  in  exist- 
ence. The  taking  op  of  Nadab  and  Alnhn  with  their 
ftthei  Aaron  to  the  Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended 
M  a  prepanton-  intimation  oF Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
hood. See  also  Exod.  xxrii,  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  tabeniacle 
and  its  fuinituie  that  the  distinct  order  was  given  to 
Moses,  "  Take  tbou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
his  suns  with  bim,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  tbe  priest's  oSce,  even 
Avon,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleaiar  and  Ithamsr,  Aaron's 
sons"  (Exod.  xxviii,  1).  So  atter  the  order  for  the 
priestly  garments  to  be  made  "fat  Aaron  and  his  sons," 
it  is  added, "  and  the  priest's  office  shsll  be  thein  for  a 
perpetusl  statute;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  and  "I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  aons 
lo  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office,"  zsii,  9, 44. 

\Ve  tind  from  the  very  flnt  the  fidlowing  character- 
istic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors, as  dtatinguiahed  from  the  other  prieeta. 

I.  Aaron  (lone  was  aaainled.  "  Ho  ponied  nf  Che 
anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed  him  to 
sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii,  12).  wbenoe  one  of  the  distinc~ 
live  epithets  of  the  lugh-priest  was  n^dvn  ',n'3n,"  the 
anointed  priest"  (Lei-.  ■v,3,e,  K;  xxi,  ID;  tee  Numb, 
xuv,  as).  This  appears  also  fkvm  Exod.  xxIk,  29,  SO, 
where  it  is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sous  of  Aaron 
who  succeeds  him  in  tbe  priest's  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to  be 
asoiiiled  therein,  and  lo  be  consecrated  in  them.  Hence 
Eusebiiu  (Hitl.  Eccki.  i,  G;  Don.  Ecang.  viij)  under- 
atanils  the  Anointed  (A.V.  "MeSMah,"  or,  as  the  Sept, 
reads,  XP'^^)  '"•  O*"'  ix,  3<i,  the  anointaig  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests ;  "It  means  nothing  else  than  the  snc- 
ee«tion  of  high-priests,  whom  the  Scripture  commonly 
calls  jjjmrr.uc,  anointed;"  and  so,  loo,  Tertullian  and 
Theodarct(KuHnm.Bdluc.)  The  anointing  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  L  e.  the  common  pricsta,  seems  to  have  been 
confinc.1  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Exod.  xxlx,  21 ;  ixviii,41,etc),lhougb,sccord- 
ing  lo  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxii,  8,  and  IJghtfool,  follow- 
ing the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  Ibe  difference  ronnsts 
in  the  abmidanl  pouring  of  cdl  (pX*')  on  the  head  of  the 
high-priest,  from  whei>ce  tt  waa  drawn  with  the  linger 
into  (wo  streams,  in  the  shape  of  ■  Greek  X,  while  the 
prieaui  were  merely  marlted  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
lil  on  tbe  forehead  (m(Ji;j.    But  this  is  probably  a  lata 
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of  the  Rabbins.  The  anomting  of  the  higb- 
priest  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  cKzxiii,  2,  "It  is  like  tba 
precious  ointment  upon  tbe  head,  that  ran  down  upoo 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  tbe 
shirts  nf  hit  garments."  The  compontion  nf  this  anont- 
ing  cnl,  consistiiig  of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia, 
snd  olive  oil,  is  prescribed  Exod.  XIX,  22-25;  and  its  uae 
fur  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  anointing  the  prieata, 
the  tabemacle,  and  the  vnels,  wss  strictly  pnbUuied, 
nn  pain  of  being  "  cut  off  friHn  his  people."  The  manu- 
facture of  it  waa  intrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apotb- 
ecariea  <Neh.  iii,  M).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Plideanx,  i,  151 ; 
Selden,  cap.  ix).    See  Ayoii(Ti:io  Oiu 

i.  Tbe  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dnf,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  pssaed  lo  his  auccessor  at  bis  death.  This 
dreas  consjsled  of  eight  parta,  as  the  KabtHiis  constantly 
note,  the  breailplaU,  the  tpJiod  with  iB  curious  girdle, 
the  roAs  of  the  ephod,  tbe  mitn,  the  broideml  toot  or 
diaper  tunic,  and  tbe  ginllr,  tbe  materials  being  gold, 
blue,red,crimson,andflne  (white)  linen  (Exod.  xxviit). 
To  the  ^ve  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  bntArt  or  draw- 
ers (Lev.  xvi,  4)  of  linen :  and  to  taikt  up  the  numbo 
eight,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  oi  the  pbM 
(.y^)  separately  from  the  bonnet ;  while  others  reckon 
the  ctttions  ^rdlc  oF  the  ephod  separately  froin  the 
ephod.  In  Lev.  viii,  7'-12,  there  is  a  conspkla  account 
of  the  putting  on  of  thtae  garments  by  Aanm,  vil  the 
whole  ceremony  at  his  caoecraUon  and  that  of  hia  sooa, 
It  there  appean  distinctly  that,  bsoda  the  girdle  cara- 
mon to  aU  tbe  )wieaia,  the  biglbiineat  also  won  the  eo- 
rious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Of  these  eight  articles  of  at- 
tire, four,  viz.  the  coat  or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breechi^ 
and  the  bonnet  or  turban,  rnXK,  instead  of  tbe  mitre, 
n^jn  (Josephus,  however,  whom  BHhr  follows,  calls 
the  bonnets  of  the  priests  by  tbe  name  of  HBIXC.  See 
below),  belonged  In  the  common  priests.  It  is  well 
known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  the  king  is  in 
like  maimer  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  his  head- 
diem ;  and  bow  in  Penda  none  but  the  king  wore  the 
eidaru,  or  erect  tiara.  Buhr  compares  also  tbe  apicea 
of  Che  Jfoinni />iuUL  Josephus  speaks  of  tbe  robes  (i»~ 
iiliara')  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the  tunics  and  girdles 
of  the  prieals,  as  farming  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Temjile 
(lViir,vi,8,3).  AaiDD,  and  at  his  death  Eleaiar  (Kumb. 
XX,  26,  S8),  and  their  succesnm  in  the  bigh-priestbixid, 
were  solemnly  inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being 
dad  in  these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  aaven  succesnive 
days.  From  tbe  time  of  tbe  second  Temple,  wbeo  the 
icred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Joeiah,  and  lost)  was 
'anting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments  was  deemed 
3e  official  investiture  of  tbe  office.  Hence  the  mbea, 
hich  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one  of  tbe  chambeis  of 
the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyrcanus  deposited  in  [he  Da- 
ris,  which  he  built  on  purpose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in 
'is  same  tower,  ivhicb  he  callol  Antonia,  so  that  tbey 
light  be  at  his  absolute  disposaL  1'he  Ramans  did  the 
iroe  till  the  government  of  Vi^«Uiu^  b  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  the  custody  of  the  roljes  was  reetotwl  to 
the  JewB(/4n/.xr,ll,4;  xviii,4,S).  Taking  the  arti- 
cles of  the  tugh-priest's  dress  in  the  order  ia  which 
they  would  natoially  be  put  on,  we  have 

(I.)  The  "  bwecbea'  or  dnoBert,  CtMSO,  atilsMisi'. 
of  linen,  eoveriog  tbe  loins  and  thigfaa,  for  porpoees  of 
modesty,  as  all  Ibe  itpper  gannents  were  lone  and  flow- 
ing. Their  pobable  form  is  illustrated  by  the  subjmned 
:nc,  frain  Biaun  {Dt  yattiu  Sacerdoltm  Htbrmonm,  p. 
364),  who  calls  actention  M  tbe  hands  (Talmnd,  0''X3V) 
fur  drasring  the  top  together,  and  the  absence  of  any 
opening  either  before  (JI^^SH  ri''3,  opertiira  ad  pur 
•iatda)  or  behind  (Spin  n-<3,  (ipsrtKiii  ad  onuw). 

(2.)  The  inner  "  coat,"  nn»,  faiffo'wfA,  was  a  «mB 
or  long  shirt  of  linen,  with  a  lesselated  or  diaper  pat- 
setting  of  a  stone  (>'Xd?,(a(Ueft',  "bnii- 
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Tb«  Linen  Glrd:e  of  Ihc  FtittU. 
cording  (o  nratt  Mateincnta  (Btlbi,  Winer,  Kalioch,  etc). 
Nor  do  (be  Sept.  expluutkm  of  S^S'^  mHi/itit,  and 
Jonphoa'a  dcKription  of  It  ( ICar,  V,  5,  T),  MRU  lo  out- 
weigh the  naacHu  given  bj  BHht  for  ihinkioK  that  the 
robe  only  came  do«m  to  the  knees,  Tor  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Ihe  robe  should  thus  have  swept  the  gnumt. 
Neither  does  it  rrrm  likely  that  the  sleeves  of  the  lunic, 
of  irhile  diaper  linen,  were  Ihe  only  paits  of  it 


*.(fm 
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g  may  be  illustnUed  by  Che  lubjoin- 


(VTbfraif.'i^rB.mrtC.oftheepbod.  This  was 
ifiiifaMr  malerial  to  the  cpbod  iUelT,  beuij;  all  of  blue 
(TiT.II),iFhicli  implied  iu  being  only  of  "  woven  work' 
(rt»  niCS'O,  xxxii,  21).  It  was  worn  immediately 
Wier  the  ephod,  aiid  w«  longer  than  it,  Iboogh  not  so 
M  tunic  (yiD^  Tj-hS),  ac- 


wore  the  blue  mbe  over  il;  for  the  blue  robe  had  n 
deevea,  but  only  allla  in  Ihe  sides  for  the  arms  to  crnne 
through.  It  had  a  hole  for  the  heail  In  pass  Ihniogh, 
with  a  border  round  it  of  woven  work.  In  prevent  iU  be- 
ing rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  Irim- 
ming  of  pomegnnalea  in  blue,  ltd,  and  crimson,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  allemalely.  The 
belli  were  lo  ipvt  a  sound  when  Ihe  high-priest  went  in 
and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place.  Joaephus,  in  the  ^n- 
'ifuifiH,  gives  no  e^iplanation  of  the  use  of  the  belts,  but 
merely  speaks  of  tbe  sludied  beauty  of  their  appeaiancv. 
In  his  Jaeiih  War,  however,  he  lella  us  that  the  belb 
tignifled  thunder,  and  Ihe  pomegranates  lightning.  F<ir 
Philn's  veiy  curious  ohservai  ions,  see  Lightfoot's  H'urjh, 
ix,  25,  Neilher  does  Ihe  sou  nfSirach  very  ilistinetly 
explain  it  (Ecrlus.  Ttlv),  who,  in  his  det>criptinn  of  the 
high-prieat's  altire.  seems  chieliy  impressed  with  its 
beauty  and  magniflcence,  and  aays  of  this  Irimming, 
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IDs  HlKb-prlulK  Hube.  (From  Brann,  lU  nji.  p. Ma) 
"  He  companei)  him  with  pamegruuUt  ind  with  nury 
golden  belb  roupd  about,  thu  u  he  went  there  alight 
be  ■  •ound,  uid  ■  noiae  made  thai  might  be  heard  ' 
Ibe  Temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  chililren  ofhit  peo- 
ple." I^hape,  however,  he  tneani  to  intimate  Iha 
UM  of  the  bella  wan  to  ^ve  notice  lo  the  peofile  oDtaide 
when  the  hit{h-prie«t  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  i 
tuary,  ai  Whisl<ni,Tatabliu,and  many  othen  have  ■up' 
poaed.     See  Robe. 

(6.)  The  qiAoit  lies,  coiiH»ted  of  two  paita,  of  which 
one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other  the  (hint,  L  e,  the 
tnaat  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  like  the  tiru^iic  of 
theGreeka  (aee  Sniiih,/>ir(.o/.4ii^Mei,i.r.Tmiica). 
Tbeee  were  clasped  tORClher  on  the  ehoulder  urith 
luge  onyx  iloiieSieach  having  enKnved  on  it  (ix  of  the 
aamea  or  the  tribea  of  laraeL  It  was  furthei  uiited  b]r 
■  "curious  ^rdle"  of  gold,  bine,  puipie,  acariel,  and  floe 
twined  linen  round  the  waiM.  Upon  it  waa  placed  the 
bteaatplale  of  judgment,  which  in  fact  was  a  part  of  the 
ephod,  being  included  in  the  tenn  in  such  panagei 
S«m.ii,2ti;  xiv.S;  xxiii,  9,  and  was  fastened  to  il  . 
above  the  curioui  girdle  of  the  ephod.  linen  epbuds 
were  also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii,  IB),  by 
Samuel,  who  waa  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii,  IS),  and  t^ 
David  when  biinging  up  the  ark  (3  Sam.  vj,  I4>  The 
expreaaion  for  wearing  an  ephod  is  "fRnfalwilh  a  linen 
ephod."  The  ephod  was  also  frequently  used  in  the 
idoUtTous  worship  of  the  laraelitea  (see  Judg.viii,27 
xvii,  6,  etc).    See  Efiiod. 

<0.)  The  brftu/plate,  -,On,  cAo'iAen,  or,  aa  it  ia  tanhtr 
named,  veises  If^  39,  30,  the  breaatplale  of  Judgment, 
Of  1^9  ^f^ll,  AojitiDV  Tiuv  Kpiaiuy  (or  r^  Kpiaiuf)  in 
the  Sept.,  only  in  ver.l  iripur-iidiov.  It  was,  like  the 
innet  curtuns  of  the  labemAcle,  the  vail,  and  the  ephod, 
of  "<imiuQg  work,"  3Sn  I107^  (Vnlg.  opm  plamaru 
im tniarie jJumiiria).  See EmbroiIieil  Thebreaat- 
plate  was  originally  two  spajia  long  and  one  span  bmad, 
but  when  doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it 
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.  The  *l^n,  dia'then  (lit  ormmimO,  or  pectoral  garsct 
Hseir,  with  )U  (bar  rings,  b,  P-\S^^.  UMatlh'  (UL  asalf 
or  atEDcIs),  constltnllog  the  inalde,  a,  when  pot  do,  be- 
Ing  ihen  bided  down  backward  under. 

I  l^e  piste  of  iwetre  gema.setiD  gold,  c,  attached  to  Iba 
Itucu  backing  at  the  npper  edge;  with  Its  two  giM 
wreatben  clla<n^  d,  r.iliBlO  rH'^d^l^  (ehaim  a/tnTd^, 
to  huok  Its  npper  corueralo  the  shoaMer-clsnia  of  the 
epliud,a>al/,  dg.  S;  *,  two  hjacinth-eolored  ilbbana  at- 
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iKked  u>  Uia  lower  coroerf  ot  Iba  plito  ttr  puntni 
tknocti  Ou  olheriwo  rlDn  of  the  ILnvn^uidLltui  Ijlnjf 
la  tw  lilp-ilBg*  or  ibe  epfiud,  M  ■!  n,  Kg  1. 
L  Tto  Sfbod  (q.  t.). wllh  Uia  bnulplua  iDHTted,  ud  tb« 
twB  (tnia^  A,  anutlbitlng  Ibt  girdle,  3t|jn,  cJto'tlM 
(tatQ,a(tlic  aphoO. 
■M  vsni.  It  WM  faatencd  at  (he  top  linga  and  by 
dain  of  wraattaen  gold  to  tha  two  onyx  iioiwa  un  the 
*iialili  I B,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rinf^  md  a  lace 
il  lifae  ID  two  ctunapondiiig  ringt  io  the  epbod,  to  keep 
it  bal  io  iu  place,  above  the  cuiiou  girdle.  Bui  the 
■bM  iBDarkaUe  and  moat  impoitaat  part  of  IbU  breaM- 
|iWe  WW  the  twelve  predoua  Monet,  act  in  fooi  rowi, 
IlKce  io  ■  row,  thus  correaponding  to  the  twelve  tribe*, 
and  dhrided  in  the  laiDe  maoDer  u  Cbeii  camps  were, 
each  >ooe  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  children  of 
IkhI  oii^ved  upon  iL  Whether  the  order  fullowed 
the  agn  of  the  tons  of  larwl,  or,  a*  Kcrni  mott  probable, 
IheenkroTthe  encampment,  may  be  doubted;  bui,un- 
loaaaaie  appropiiaie  diatinci  ■)inboluiii  of  IhedilTerait 
tiibea  be  liiiuul  to  the  names  of  the  pceciooa  stones,  the 
qaMtin  eaa  acaiccly  be  decided.  According  to  the 
Sefc  and  Joaephua,  and  in  aeonidaDce  with  the  lan- 
gog*  of  Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  ooiuti- 
talcd  the  Crim  and  Thummim,  nor  data  the  notioo  sd- 
vaosad  by  Geseniua  aAer  Spencer  and  otben,  that  these 
nsaiis  deaignated  two  Uttk  images  placed  between  the 
Udt  of  the  bnanplate,  seem  to  reat  on  any  snAcient 
gw^i  in  ipile  of  the  Egyptian  analogy  brought  to 
bear  npoa  it.  (For  an  aconnt  of  th*  image  of  Thmei 
•«■  bj  the  Egyptian  Judge  md  prieK,  see  Kaliach's 
Hie  oo  Exod.  xxviii;  Hengstcnbeig'a  EsSF*  "^  '** 
»afa*/~.Wa*v,' Willunsan'ai;7^(taw,ii,Z7,elc.)  Jo- 
'     '  n  the  other  hand,  impfoved  upon  by 
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aeeaints  erf  inquiries  made  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (I 
^■.iir,3,18,19;  xxiii,  2,4,9,11,121  uriii,8i  Judg. 
a,  SB:  3  Sam.  v,  13,  etc.),  to  suppose  thst  the  answer 
WIS  grren  rimply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high- 
pcieM  (cocap.  John  xi,61),  when  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lscd,  dntbed  with  (he  ephod  and  breaMpl«(e.  Buch  a 
rirw  a^im  wi(h  the  true  notion  of  (he  breaMplate,  of 
wUHi  it  wM  not  (he  leading  characleriNic  (o  be  oracu- 
kr  (aa  the  term  XoyiJov  supposes,  and  as  ii  by  many 
thiwghc  to  be  intimated  by  the  descriptive  BdiUlton"of 
Ja^pnent."  L  e.  as  they  undenland  it, "  decision'),  hut 
(■ly  an  incidental  privilege  eonnected  with  its  fundi- 
Mcal  meming.  What  that  meaning  wt*  we  learn 
bm  Exod.xxviii,30,where  weTead,"ABniDahaUbew 
ita  Jndgmenl  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart 
Mbsc  the  Lord  eon^nually."  Now  SDdQ  ia  the  judi- 
<■!  a^WBice  by  which  any  one  it  either  Justified  or  ccn- 
^^bbL  In  prophetic  vidoa,  at  in  actual  Oriental  life, 
th  scnieoce  orjuttificalion  was  often  expraaed  by  the 
astwrc  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with 
Ike^nnenti  of  salvation,  be  bath  coiered  me  with  the 
nke  «f  r^hieouiHa*.  as  a  bridegroom  deckeib  himself 
with  smaments,  and  as  a  bride  adamech  herself  with  her 
)cw(b~  (Im.  txi.  lOXis  a  gnod  illuMrationof  thii;  comp. 
tdi.3L  Inlikemanner,inKev.iii,fi;  vii,9;iix,U,elc., 
>k>  white  linen  robe  exproMS  the  righteouancaa  or  Justi- 
fc-y^-fi  of  aiinta.  Something  of  the  ssme  notion  may 
kasi«oinE>th.vi,8,9,andon  theoontiaryver.lS.  The 
•*^'-'~—  of  precioBt  Nonet  aud  costly  ornaments  expiHa- 
a  gtoey  bpyond  simple  JBStiftcation.  9o,  in  Isi.  Iitii, 
l.-Tbaa  tbah  he  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  uf  the 
Latd.aodarej-aldiadetnialhehandofthyGod."  Ex- 
aE^y  the  saute  symbolism  of  glory  ia  tnigned  to  the 
^■(tma  Monea  in  the  desctiption  of  the  Ne*  JeruaskDi 
CXbt.  xxi,  II, IS'Sl),a  paassge  which  ties  (ogether  with 
■agalsr  bm  the  snangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
t^sfia  and  thai  of  the  pncioas  atotie*  in  the  breaitpUte. 
T,  the  high.^est  being  a  reprtaent 
e  totoncs  of  the  whole  people  woold 
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properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A  striking  Inatano* 
of  this,  in  connection,  too,  with  aymbiilical  dress,  it  to  ba 
fbnnd  in  Zech. iii :  "Now  Joshua  (tho  1iigh-piiest,Ter.  1) 
was  clothed  with  fillhy  garments  and  H«od  before  the 
angeL  And  he  answered  sod  apake  unio  (hose  that 
stood  before  him,  ssying,  Take  awsy  the  Klthy  garmenta 
from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  caused 
thine  iniquity  to  pata  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  (liee 
with  change  of  raimenL  And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a 
fair  mitn  (q^3X)  upon  his  head.  So  they  set  a  fair 
mitre  upon  bis  head,  and  clothed  him  wilh  garments." 
Here  the  prieet's  gsrmen[a,  C'lSX,  and  (he  mitre,  ex- 
presaly  typify  the  restored  righleousnesa  of  (he  □B(ion. 
Hence  it  seems  to  be  suSnently  obvious  that  the  breast- 
plate of  righleousneta  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
same  preciout  stones  which  aymboliie  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  bigh-prieet,  who  wss 
then  said  (o  bear  (he  judgment  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel 
upon  his  hurt,  was  intended  to  cxpreta  by  aymtrals  (ha 
scceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the  ucriScial  func- 
tions of  the  high~pri(st.  The  sense  of  the  aymbol  is 
thus  nesrly  identical  with  such  psasagee  as  Numb,  xxiii, 
31,  and  the  toeaning  of  the  L'rim  and  Thummim  is  ex- 
plained by  such  expretsiont  as  Tj^iK  "3'^?  "'1^9  ■"?'?, 
"Arise,shine;  foTthylightit  come''<lM.b(,l).  Thum- 
mim expresses  alike  complete  prosperity  and  complete 
innocence,  and  so  falls  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion 
of  light  (Isa.  Ix,  1 ;  Ixii,  1 , 2).  The  privily  of  receiving 
an  answer  ftom  Uod  bears  the  ssme  relation  Io  (he  gen- 
eral stale  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest's  dress  thst 
tha  promise  in  Iss.  liv,  IB,  '-All  thy  children  shall  be 
(aught  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  Ihe  preceding  description, 
"  1  will^lsy  Ihy  stones  with  fair  colota,  ami  lay  thy  foun- 
dations with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  (hr  windows  of 
igates,  and  thy  gales  of  carbuncles,  and  all  (by  bordera 
of  pleasant  BUme«,''ver.  II, 12;  comp.  also  ver.  14  and  IT 
(HeU).  It  is  obvious  (o  add  bow  en(irely  this  view  ac- 
cords with  the  blessing  of  Levi  inDeut.xKxUi,8,wheni 
Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and  liod's  Thummim  and 

of  the  trial  to  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  also  &sr.v,S.] 
See  BRSABTPi-cra. 

(7.)  The  "boonet,"  HSBIS,  migbaalk',  wat  a  larim 
of  linen  CDVcring  the  head,  but  not  in  the  particular  form 
which  that  of  the  high-pricat  atnuned  when  the  mitrw 
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gnld  pUle,  engrmved  with  "  Holiom  to  Ihe  Lord,"  tuUa- 
ed  10  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  iJoKphiu  ipplieti  the  sum 
Heb.  term  QianvaiiJ^iie)  tn  the  turb»n»  ofthe  common 
prieMB  w  well,  but  ujs  that  in  addition  to  thia,  and  Kwn 
upon  the  top  of  it,  the  hinh-piieat  had  another  turban 
of  Uue;  that  b«ida  thi>  he  had  ouldde  the  tuiban  a 
triple  crown  ofgoHconauting,  thatia,of  Cbrae  rimione 
■bore  tlie  other,  and  icrminatiiig  at  the  top  in  a  kind 
of  conical  cup,  like  Ihe  inverted  calyx  of  the  bflrb  byiW- 
craiuiu.  Joaephus  doubtleaa  givca  ■  true  account  of  the 
bigb-prieM't  turban  a«  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  fairly  be 
cnnjACtured  that  Ihe  crown  was  appended  when  Ibe  Aa- 
niDnnan>  united  Ihe  temporal  monarchy  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  that  this  was  conlinued,  though  in  a  modified 
shape,  after  the  sovereignty  waa  taken  from  them.  Jo- 
sephiu  also  describes  the  riraXav,  the  Umiiui  or  gold 
plate,  which  he  lays  covered  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
priest,  in  Aiit,rii,a,8,hi!  says  that  the  identical  gold 
plate  made  in  tlie  days  of  Mines  existed  in  his  time ;  and 
\Vhiston  adds  in  a  note  that  il  was  still  prewrved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  w«*  en- 
graved in  Samtrilan  characten  {Aiit.iu,S,S).  his  cer- 
tain that  K.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  tn  Hadrian's  reign, 
■aw  it  at  Home.  It  wss  doubtless  placed,  with  otber 
spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  waa 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils, 
however,  are  especially  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's 
plunder  when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  hy 
Geosericiiito  Africa,  and  brought  by  tielisariuslo  Byzan- 
tium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the  warning 
of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  thera  back  to  Jeniaalem, 
but  what  became  of  them  is  not  known  (ICeland,  de  Spo- 
Or  Templl).     See  MlTHK. 

S.  Aaron  had  pectdiar  Jinclioiit.  To  him  alone  it 
appertained,  and  he  alone  waa  permitted,  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonemeul,  when  he  ^itinUed  the  Uood  of  the 
le  mercy  seat,  and  burnt  inoense  with- 
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in  the  vail  (Ler.  svi).  He  is  said  by  tlw  TalnwUMa. 
with  whom  agree  Lightfool,  Selden,  Urotius,  Winer, 
Bllhr,  and  many  othen,  not  to  have  worn  his  full  pon- 
tifical roboi  on  Ihe  occauon,  but  to  have  been  clad  eo- 
tircly  in  wliite  linen  (Lev.  Kvi,  4,  S2).  It  is  singula^ 
however,  thai,  on  the  other  hand,  JaKfAia  s»b  tkaL 
the  great  fast-day  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ity  in 
the  ysarwhen  the  high-prieat  wore  allhisiobea  (H'tw, 
v,  b,  7),  and,  in  sjHle  of  the  alleged  Impropriety  ot  hi* 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  hamiliation,  U 
seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one  occasion  whea 
he  performed  functions  peculiar  to  the  bigh-print  he 
should  have  worn  his  roll  dma,  Joeephus,  loo,  oould 
nol  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  repeata 
(fiMT.  Ap.  ii,  7),  wbeie  he  says  the  high-prieM*  alona 
might  enia  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, "  propcii  lUM,  cir> 
cnmamicti."  For  althongb  SeUen,whoBtrenaoaBly  anp- 
porta  the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  bigb-pricot  ool; 
wore  the  four  linen  garments  when  he  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  endearors  to  make  Josephus  say  the  ■■ma 
thing,  it  is  impoaaible  to  twist  bis  words  into  this  mean- 
ing. It  is  Ine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Let',  xvi  dis- 
tinctly prescribes  that  Aaron  should  wear  the  foul  priest- 
ly garments  of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and 
leave  them  in  the  Temple ;  no  one  bnng  pment  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (vene  IT). 
Either,  therefore,  in  Ihe  time  of  Josephus  Ibis  law  iraa 
not  kept  in  practice.or  else  we  must  recaocile  the  ap- 
parent conlndiction  by  suppcaing  that  in  corueqnaocc 
ofthegreatjealousy  with  which  the  higb-prieat'egabaa 
were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at  Ihis  time,  the  cnatom 
had  arisen  for  him  lo  wear  them,  not  even  always  on 
the  three  great  festivals  {.4  at.  xviu,  4, 8),  but  ooly  oc 
the  great  day  of  expiation.  Gad  in  this  gorgeous  at- 
tire, he  would  enter  the  Temple  in  preaenee  of  all  the 
people,  and,  after  having  performed  in  secret,  aa  thm  law 
requires,  the  rites  of  eiTpivion  in  tbe  linen  ilraaa,  be 
would  resume  his  pontifical  robea,  and  so  appear  again 
in  public.  Thus  bis  wearing  the  robea  would  eanlj 
oome  lo  be  identified  cbieHy  with  the  day  of  atcnwatenl ; 
and  this  is,  perbape,  tbe  most  probaUe  expianatioD.  In 
other  reelects,  the  high-priest  performed  the  functaooa 
of  a  priat,  bat  only  on  new  moons  and  otber  great  fcaata, 
and  on  such  solemn  occasioas  as  the  dedication  at  the 
Temple  mider  Solomon,  under  Zembbabel,  etc       Ses 

AtONKMlCMT,  Dat  OF. 

i.  The  high-piiest  bad  a  pecoliar  place  in  the  law  at 
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lb>  (MMl^tf,  and  hi*  Ukiiw  unctuai;  in  tbe  dtiu 
at  nfitgt.  Tbe  naiuUTtr  might  not  lure  the  dty  n( 
Rfngc  dBiing  tiM  liTctimc  or  the  txiwing  high-piitit 
who  «••  mpiiUMl  with  (be  boiy  tol  (Numb,  xxxv,  26, 
Wi  It  WB  ^ao  (bitudden  to  the  high-pricM  lo  roOow 
a  Iwwnl,  or  imd  hi*  clotha  fat  the  dad,  Kcording  lo 
tW  fneedeot  in  Lev.  x,  6.    See  Hanslavkr. 

i.  Tbe  otitei  nipcct*  in  which  tbe  higb-prieM  exQV 
dtvd  aqjaiar  funcCioiia  lo  the  othez  piiesU  ■roan  nther 
fnm  bia  pontioo  uid  oppoctimilia  than  wen  diMiiictly 


Lbe  psioael  character  and  aUlitiea  of  the  hlgh-prieu. 
Sdclt  were  rdiiiiDa  ia  nhgioD,  TeMontiona  of  the  TeB>- 
pk  ind  in  aervic*.  the  preaairation  of  the  Temple  from 
nmiHiia  or  pnAoalwii,  talung  the  lead  in  ecdeaiaMical 
sdTil  aflaiiiijndgiiigtbepa^de,  prendingin  the  San- 
bediiu  (whiaik,  however,  be  it  aaid  hj  Ughtfoot  rarely 
Id  hxTe  dme),  and  otlia'  limiler  tranaictiont,  in  whii^ 
w«  find  ibe  higb-fneat  loipetimcs  prominent,  nmetimet 
not  even  mentioiied.  (See  the  biMorica]  part  of  tbia 
inide.)  Etch  that  poition  of  power  which  moet  natu- 
nUj  and  iwuallj  fell  lo  bia  ehue,  the  rule  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  Ibe  government  of  the  pricata  and  Levitea  who 
BuniMonl  thai,  did  not  inraiiabl}'  fUl  to  the  ahare  of 
Ibe  higb-prieai,  Yac  the  title  "Ruler  of  the  Houae  of 
Gad,"  D-rA!«T-n*"a  T>M,  which  mnally  denolee  the 
higb-prieat,  ia  aofDctimea  given  to  thoee  who  were  not 
Ugh-prieata,  aa  la  Paabur,  the  son  of  Immer,  in  Jer.  xx, 
1 1  compare  1  Chroo.  xii,  27.  Tbe  Rabtnna  apeak  very 
treqmlljr  of  one  aecood  in  dignity  to  the  higb-pricat, 
■ham  they  call  Ibe  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in  tbe 
bittb-pfiat'a  room.  He  ig  the  same  who  in  the  O.  T.  ia 
called  "the  aeoxid  pricat"  (8  Kings  xxiii,  i\  xiv,  18). 
Tbry  Bay  that  Mosea  waa  aagan  to  Aaron.  Thua,  too, 
it  ii  explained  of  Annaa  and  Caiaphaa  (Luke  iii,  3),  Ibat 
Annat  waa  aaf^an.  Ananiaa  ia  alio  thought  by  some  to 
ten  been  laf^an,  acting  for  the  higb-prieat  (Acta  xxiii, 
1).  In  like  manner  they  lay  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
UghfHeat  and  aagan  in  the  lime  of  David.  Tbe  aagan 
i*  rin  very  frequently  called  Memmnrk,  or  ttrefect  of 
tbe  Tonple,  and  upon  him  cbietly  lay  the  care  and 
cterp  of  the  Temirie  BCTvioea  (liRhdbot,  juim'm).  If 
the  high-pri«M  waa  incapacitated  fnnn  nffidaling  by 
any  accidental  unckanncae,  tbe  aagan  or  riw-hi^h- 
piitMtODli  hi*  place.  Thua  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  telle 
a  Roy  of  Simon,  ami  of  Kamilh,  that  "on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  ex|Hation  be  went  out  to  apeak  with  the 
Unf,  uid  aome  spittle  fell  upon  hi*  garmenta  and  de- 
led him :  thenfoie  Jndah  hia  bmther  went  in  on  the 
fcy  of  rx{aaUan,  and  served  in  hia  Btead ;  and  ao  Cheir 
■aotbo- Kaaith  mw  two  of  her  sona  hi|;h-prieeta  in  one 
dST.  She  hwl  nvren  sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the 
Mgb-fhesthaod"  (Lightfool,  in,  85).  It  does  not  a|>- 
fiar  bj  wbose  autharity  the  bigh-prieata  were  appoint- 
ed 10  tbeii  office  liefore  there  were  kings  of  larael ;  bat, 
■  wt  And  ii  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
tiist*,  it  ta  probable  Ibat,  in  the  limea  preceding  the 
wnarcb]',  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanbediim.  The  in- 
■alUiini  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest,  or  clolhinp 
hini  with  Ibe  eight  garments,  which  waa  the  formal  in- 
ratilare,  ia  SKiibed  by  Maimonidea  to  the  Sanhedrim 
sttlmmes(LighIfaot,ix,  «>. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  usual  age  for  entering 
trni  the  fonctimi*  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  2 
Chnn.  xxxi,  17,  ia  CMHsdend  lo  have  tieen  twenty 
Jim  (by  the  later  Jews  thiny,  Numb,  iv,  8 ;  1  Chmn. 
anii,  1),  Ibough  a  priest  or  bi);h-prieat  was  noCactuoUy 
inapBciuted  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  aa  appears 
ty  Qte  example  of  Arislobnlua,  who  waa  high-prieet  at 
tte  age  of  •eventeen.  Oniaa.  the  son  of  Simon  the 
JaM,  Goeld  not  be  high-prleat,  becauae  he  waa  but  a 
(UU  at  bis  father's  death.  Again,  according  lo  Lev. 
Xii,  BO  one  that  had  a  blemiah  could  offlciate  at  the  al- 


*  eleven  tilemu 


TsliMd  cx|Mnd«  Into  US.  Joaephua  relate*  that  An- 
tipnas  mutilated  Hytcanua'a  eara,  to  incapaeilale  him 
t*  beini  rcNorcd  to  tlw  bi|lHptiesthoad.    Dlegitimau 
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birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the  high-prieathood,  and  the 
subtlety  of  Jewish  distinctions  extended  this  illegitim^ 
cy  to  being  bom  of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
live  by  heathen  conquenn  (Juaephus,  c,  Apion,  i,  7). 
Thua  Eleaaar  said  to  John  Hyrcsnna  (though,  Joaepboa 
aays,  falaely)  that  if  be  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  lo  re- 
sign the  pontiUcate,  because  hia  mother  had  Iwen  a  cap- 
tive, and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev.  xu,  18, 
11,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and  nmilar  djaqual- 
ificattona.  Foratiill  account  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject the  reader  ia  referred  to  Seldon's  learned  treatiac* 
Dt  SaetnnonSmt,  etc,  and  De  Saoctu.  tn  Poiaif.  Ebnt- 
or, ;  and  lo  Prideaux,  ii,  S06.  It  waa  tbe  univcnol  opin- 
ion of  the  Jewa  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-prieat, 
which  tKcame  so  common,  was  unlawful.  Joseph.  (^«. 
IV,  S)  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  waa  the  first  who 
did  this,  when  he  deposed  Jeaua  or  Jason ;  Aiialabulus, 
wbo  depoaed  hia  brother  Hyrcanus  the  Second;  and 
Uemd,  wbo  look  away  [he  high-iiiiesthood  from  Ana- 
nelua  to  give  it  to  Arialabulua  the  Third.  See  Ihe  story 
of  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananoa,  A  nl.  xix,  B,  4. 

IL  The  Ihtotngical  view  of  the  high-priathood  wiU 
be  treated  under  the  head  of  Priest.  It  moat  auffice 
here  lo  indicate  the  conaideration  of  tbe  office,  dieea, 
functiona,  and  ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  as  typical 
of  tbe  priesthood  of  our  Lord  JoEus  Christ,  and  aa  act- 
ting  forth  under  shadows  the  Crutba  which  are  openly 
taught  under  Ihe  GoepeL  Thia  haa  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  tbe  Epistle  to  Ihe  Hehiewa,  and  ia  occa- 
aionally  done  in  other  parta  of  Scripture,  aa  Rev.  i,  18, 
where  the  rctrsptis,  and  the  girdle  about  the  papa,  an 
diatinctly  the  robe,  and  the  curiou*  girdle  of  Ihe  ephod, 
characteriatic  of  the  high-priesL  It  also  embracea  aU 
the  moral  and  qiiritual  teaching  supposed  hi  be  intended 
by  such  symbols.  Fbilo  (Dt  rild  Motii),  Oiigen  {Ho- 
miL  in  Lail.),  Enaelnus  (benioiat.  Evang.  lib.  iii),  £pi- 
phanina  (coaf.  J/eI»lu<rf.  iv,  etc.),  Cirrgory  Naiionien 
{Orat.  i,  EUa  Crtttnt.  and  CommtfU.  p.  1S6),  AuguBthte 
(Qaait.  m  Exed,'),  may  be  cited  among  many  others  of 
the  ancients  who  have  more  or  ksa  thua  treated  the 
subject.  Of  modema,  Bilhr  (S^mbolii  dri  Mouturttm 
Ciilnu).  Foirbsim  (Tgpologi,  of  Script.),  Kalisch  (Coss- 
mrml.  ok  Kzo6.),  have  entered  fully  into  this  aubjecl,  both 
from  tbe  Jewidi  ai>d  the  CbttEtian  point  of  view. 

III.  The  iliMDryof  the  bigh-prieata  embrace*  a  period 
of  about  1727  years,  according  lo  the  opinion  of  the  beat 
cbronalogers,  and  ■  succeanon  of  al>out  gS  high-priesia, 
beginiung  with  Aaron,  and  ending  with  Pbanniaa.  "The 
number  of  all  the  high-prie«ta  (saya  Joeephua,  .1  n/.  xx, 
10}  from  Aaron  .  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  88,"  where 
he  gives  a  compreheniuve  aceounl  of  Ihem.  They  nat- 
urally arrange  themselrea  into  three  groupa — (a.)  those 
before  Davidj  (b.)  those  ftnm  David  to  Ihe  (>ptivilyi 
(f.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity tin  the  cesaation  of  Ihe  vfBcc  at  the  dealmction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  two  former  have  come  down  to  us  in 
Ihe  canonical  boolu  of  Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of 
Ihe  earliest  and  the  latest  of  Ihe  latter;  but  for  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  JoBephus.  the  Talmud,  and  occasioned  no- 
tices in  profane  writrrs. 

(a.)  The  high-prieata  of  Ihe  first  group  who  are  dis- 
tinctly made  known  to  us  as  such  are,  1.  Aaron ;  %  Ele- 
aoar;  fl.  Phinehas;  i.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (I  Chron,  ix,  11; 
Neh.  xi.  Ill  1  8am.  xiv,  S);  6.  Ahiah  ;  7,  Ahimelech. 
Phinehaa,Ihe  sihi  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  so  was  not  high-priest.  Of  tbe 
above  the  first  three  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Madah 
and  Abibn,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wil- 
deiness  (Lev.  x).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between  the 
death  of  Phinehaa  and  tbe  accession  of  F.li,  whst  led  to 
of  the  chief  priesthood  fiom  the  line  of 
Ithamar,  and  whether  any  or  which 
>  of  Eleosar  between  Phinehaa  and 
Zodok  (seven  in  number,  via.  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uni,  Zer- 
abiah,  Heraiolli,  Amariab,  Ahitub),  were  high-^est^ 
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m  lara  no  pcnbve  meEj 
lure.  Judft-  XX,  SS  Icavea  Phinehw,  the 
tmot  «t  Shiloh,  4nd  1  Sun.  i,  B,  9  floila  Eli  bigh-prieM 
tben,  with  two  ^wn-up  soni  prieM*  Dfider  him.  The 
odIj  clew  ia  Lo  be  foond  in  the  geneilogiee,  bT  which  it 
appein  that  Phinehu  was  Sth  in  gucceaoon  Inm  Levi, 
while  Eli,  auppoainK  him  Ui  be  the  sune  generation  u 
Svnoel'B  i^raniUkther.  would  be  10th.  JoMpbui  aawrti 
{Aia.vui',1, 3)  Ihit  the  father  ofBukki— whom  he  ollii 
7os«ph.  and  (Anl.  v.  11,  6)  Abiexei,  i.  e.  Abiahua — waa 
the  lut  bigh-prieet  of  Phiiiehaa's  tine  before  Zadoh. 
Thia  is  ■  doubtful  tradition,  Mnce  Jo«ephua  doea  not  ad- 
here to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his  Sth  book,  where 
be  makes  Bukki  and  Uui  to  have  been  both  high- 
priesta,  and  Eli  to  have  Mi««eded  Uzii;  or  in  book  xx, 
10,  where  he  reckons  the  high-prieats  befbn  Zadok  and 
Solomon  to  have  been  thirteen  (a  reckoning  which  in- 
dadea  apparently  all  Eleszar'a  descendants  down  lo  Ahi- 
tub),  and  adda  Eli  and  his  eon  Fhinehas,  and  Atnathar, 
whom  he  calls  Eli's  grandson.  If  the  last  of  Abishua's 
liike  died  leaving  a  son  orgraadson  under  age^  Eli,  as  Che 
head  of  the  line  of  Ithamai,  might  have  become  high- 
print  as  a  matter  of  coutae,  or  he  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Che  elden.  HiahavingJudtiedlanellOyean 
(ISam.  iv,  lB>marhihimasamanofabiliCr.  IfAhi- 
ah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variationa  of  llie  name  of  the 
lame  pezvnn,  they  muat  have  bean  bitithfln,  nnce  both 
were  sons  of  Ahitub.  Of  the  high-prieatSi  Choi,  before 
David'a  reign,  acrn  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
tugh-prieaU,  and  one  by  JoKphus  alona.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  Che  chronology  of  the  time*  Irom  the  Eiodiu 
to  David  ia  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Aa  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  anceMora  of  David  (q.  v.), 
we  are  compelled  by  the  chronobigy  to  count  af  incum- 
bwta  of  the  offloe  in  regular  order  the  four  Mbera  who 
ne  only  named  In  Scripture  aa  lineal  deacendanta  of  the 
ponliflcal  family.  The  com))U«tlve-avenight  of  Ikeae 
incumbents  receives  an  explanation  from  the  nature  of 
the  times.  It  muat  also  be  noted  that  the  tafaeniacte  of 
God,  during  the  high-prieathood  of  Aaron's  suoceasofs 
of  thisflnt  group,  was  pitched  acShiloh  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephiaim,  a  face  chat  marka  the  stmig  influence  which 
the  (emponl  power  already  had  m  ecclesiastical  affiun, 
since  Ephiiim  was  Joshua's  tribe,  aa  Jodah  was  David's 
(Jcsb.xxiv,80,38i  Judg.  xx,  i7,  38  j  xxi,il;  I  Sam. 
i,fl,9,a*i  iv,3,*;  iiv,B,ett;  Psa. Ixxviu, GO),  ThU 
Mnng  influence  and  int^erence  of  the  aeeular  power 
ia  manifest  throughout  the  aubaequeot  history.  This 
Arat  period  was  alio  marked  by  the  calamity  which  be- 
fell the  high-prieata  as  the  guardians  of  the  aril,  in  its 
capture  by  the  Fhilisiines.  Thia  probably  eoapended 
all  inquiries  by  Urim  and  ThuraEuoi,  which  wen  made 
before  the  ark  (I  Chron.  liii,  3 ;  comp.Judg.  xx,ST;  1 
Sam.  vii,  3 ;  xiv,  IS),  and  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  influence  of  the  high-piicela,  on  whom  the  largest 
ahaieof  the  humiliation  expressed  in  the  name  Ichabod 
would  naturally  falL  The  rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet 
•t  this  very  time,  and  his  paramount  iuHuence  and  im- 
pmtaoce  in  the  state,  to  the  entire  eclipsng  of  Ahiah 
Uk  priest,  coLucidea  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the 
ari(,and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim- 
,  (6.)  Pasnng  lo  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
UMxpUined  ciicumaCance  of  there  being  two  prieata  in 
the  reign  of  David,  ai^Mtently  of  neariy  equal  author- 
ity, via,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (I  Chroo.  xv,  II  j  i  Sam, 
viii,  17),  Indeed  it  ia  only  from  the  depoidcion  of  Abi- 
athar, and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in  hta  room  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii,afi),  that  we  lean)  oeiUinly  that  Abiathar  was 
the  high-priest,  and  Zadok  Che  seoond.  Zadok  was  son 
of  Ahitab,  of  the  line  of  Eleaiar  (1  Chron.  vi,  S),  and  the 
Snt  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chron.  xii,  38,  as  "  a  young 
man,  mighty  in  vakir,"  who  joined  David  in  Hebnm  af- 
ter Saul'a  death,  with  S3  captains  of  bis  fatbor's  house. 
It  is  therefore  notnnlikcly  that  aftar  the  death  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  the  seceauon  of  Alnathar  lo  David,  Saul  may 
have  nude  Zadok  priest,  as  fat  as  it  WIS  possible  for  him 
|0  «k>  so  in  tba  abwoce  of  the  aik  and  tha  hi^-|«eat's 
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robes,  and  that  David  may  have  avoided  Um  dUHeuH? 
of  dedding  between  the  claims  of  bli  fjailhfid  friend  Ala- 
Bthai  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok  {who,  per- 
haps, was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's  cauae  tba 
4600  Lerilea  and  the  S700  prieata  that  came  Dnder  J»- 
hoiada  their  captain,  ver.  36, 37),  by  q>piHnting  them  to 
a  Joint  priesthood:  the  fint  place,  with  the  ephod,  and 
Urim  and  Thummim,  remaining  wilh  Abiathar,  who  waa 
in  actual  poaaeenon  of  them.  Certain  it  ia  that  from 
this  time  Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  t»> 
gether,  and.  angulariy,  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  tl>* 
book  of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  howevcTi 
trace  very  cleariy  up  lo  a  certain  point  the  division  rf 
the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them,  ooiD- 
dding  aa  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the  Levilkd 
wonhip  in  David's  time.  For  we  lean  fTom  1  Chran. 
xvi,  t-7, 87,  compared  with  39,  ID,  and  yet  amn  dis- 
tinctly from  3  Chron.  i,  S,  4, 6,  that  the  tabernacle  and 
the  brazen  altar  made  by  Mosea  and  Bezaleel  in  the  wit 
demees  were  at  this  lime  at  Gibeon,  while  the  arii  waa 
at  Jemaalem,  in  the  separate  tent  nude  for  it  by  David. 
See  GiBEO-i.  Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  hia  hrechrm 
the  priests  were  left  "  before  the  tabeniacle  at  Gibeon" 
lo  offer  bumt-offerings  onto  the  Lord  morning  and  eveo- 
ing,  and  lo  do  according  to  all  that  ia  written  in  the  Uw 
ortbeLDrd(lChnHkxvi,89,40).  It  ia  tbenfoie  obvi- 
ous to  conclude  that  Aluathai  bad  tfiteM  charge  of  the 
aril  and  the  servioea  connected  with  it,  which  agtcea  OK- 
actly  with  the  posseaaion  of  the  ^bod  by  Abiathar,  and 
hia  previaas  porition  with  David  before  be  became  kii^ 
of  Israel,  a«  well  ai  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
84,  that  Jehmada  and  Atriathai  were  the  king's  oounset- 
hm  next  to  AhitbopheL  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  laird  ba- 
Ibre  the  ark,  both  well  suit  hi*  office  of  ooonaellor.  Abi- 
athar, however,  forfeited  bis  place  by  taking  part  with 
Adooijah  agaiaat  Solomon,  and  Zadok  waa  made  high- 
priest  in  his  place.  The  pontiOcate  waa  thus  again  con- 
solidated and  transferred  permanently  frmn  the  line  of 
Ithamar  to  that  of  Eleazai.  Thia  is  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  the  deporitjon  of  a  high-priest  (which  b»- 
came  common  in  later  lime^  especially  anda  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Ihe  sin  of 
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Another  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  oa  in  tbe 
hiaturical  surrey  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 

Solomon's  Temple :  Josephus  (^  nT,  x,  6, 6)  anerts  that 
Zadok  was,  and  the  Srder  Oiam  makes  him  tbe  bigb- 
prieit  in  the  reign  of  SokmHa.  Otherwiae  we  might 
deem  it  very  improbable  that  Zadok,  who  must  have 
been  very  oU  ac  Salomoii>  accesnm  (being  David's  coo- 
lanponry),  ahoold  have  lived  lo  tbe  Itth  year  of  hia 
reign ;  aitd,  moteover,  1  Kings  iv,  3  distinctly  ammta 
th^  Aiariah,  the  son  of  Zadok,  was  priest  under  Solo- 
man  ;  and  1  Chron.  \i,  10  tella  u*  of  an  Ataiiah,  graod- 
son  of  the  former,  **  he  it  ia  that  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  Temple  that  Stdomon  built  in  Jerusalon,* 
as  if  meaning  at  ila  first  completion.  If,  however,  either 
of  these  Aiariaha  (if  two)  waa  the  Om  hi^^oieat  itf 
Sokimon's  Temple,  the  non-menlion  of  him  in  the  ao- 
connt  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  where  one  wmld 
most  have  expected  it  (aal  Kings  viii,S, 6, 10,  II,  63;  t 
Chron,  v,  7, 11,  etc),  ami  the  prominence  given  to  Sirio- 
mon — the  civil  power — would  be  certainly  remarkable. 
Compare  also  3  Chron.  viii,  14,  IS. 

In  constructing  the  list  of  the  snccenicHi  of  priests  of 
this  group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the  gnea- 
logical  list  in  1  Chron.  vi,  8-16  (A.Y.)  with  tbe  notioe* 
of  high-prieata  in  the  aacied  hialoiy,  and  with  tbe  list 
given  by  Joeephus,  who,  it  must  be  ranembered,  had  ac- 
c«B  lo  the  lists  preserved  in  Che  atchivn  at  Jemnlem, 
testing  the  whole  by  the  sj^licalian  of  the  ordinary 
rales  of  genealogical  sucoesntat.  Now,  as  regards  the 
t  ia  seen  at  once  that  there  is  sometliingde- 
wherats  b«B  David  to  Jaehnniah  then  a^ 
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•fbigb-iiriHa,but  the  pcdigim  itf  Jeboxubk.  Then, 
^lUiKkiktbepedignein  )U  Ont^  genaUicBt  fnm 
Zidok  indunve  «Mcns  at  fini  ught  exactly  lo  auit  the 
ikufj— tat  iL  Buko  Aouriih  the  nxth  prkat,  while 
tW  bttturr  (3  Chron.  xii^  1 1 )  tcUa  lu  ha  lured  in  Jeho^- 
ifibl'*  TOga,  who  wu  the  tilth  king  from  David,  in- 
limrt;  aod  while  Ihc  Mme  pedigree  in  lU  UM  five  gen- 

|i1kh  HiUiiab,  the  wm  of  Shalluin,  founh  Trom  the  end, 
■il  tbfhiitory  telbi  ui  he  lived  in  [he  reign  oTJcaiah, 
the  fmiith  kinff  fmm  the  end — yet  is  Iheie  cerUinl;  >t 
kMt  one  Knu  g*p  in  the  middle.  For  between  AJna- 
riih,[lic  high-prieat  in  Jeho*biphat'«  reign,  utd  Sbal- 
koB,  the  biber  of  Hilkiili,  the  high-prieu  in  Jouh'a 
tdgB— an  initfvil  or  (JxhU  MO  jean — there  are  bat  two 
aaas,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  Iheae  liable  to  auqiicion 
lim  their  npcndudng  the  Bame  Hquence  which  oGCun 
ia  the  earlin  part  or  the  lame  genealogy — Amariah, 
AhiIah,ZBdak.  Beaidea,  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jo- 
■pbaa,  at  least  not  under  the  same  names,  llila  patt, 
UMnfore,  of  the  pedigree  ia  usele«  for  our  purpose.  But 
Iks  hiilinica]  buoks  supply  lu  with  four  at  Bve  names 
he  this  tnterral,  via.  Jehaiada,in  the  reigus  of  Athaliah 
vd  Jflaah, and  probably  still  eaiLiar;  Zechariah,hisaon^ 
Aanth,  in  Iba  tri^  uf  Uuiah ;  Urijah,  In  the  reign  of 
Aksii  and  Azariah,  in  the  reign  of  Hraekiah.  It,  in 
tbegeoeahigy  of  I  Chron.  vi,  Aaaiiah  and  HLlkiah  have 
hn  accidentally  tnDspoaed,  aa  is  not  impoeaibie,  then 
the  Aiaiiah  who  was  bigh-prieat  in  Heiekiah'a  rfdgn 
woaU  tie  the  Aiariab  of  1  Cfaron.  vi,  13, 11.  Putting  the 
***'■'•"*'  bialorio]  Damea  at  four,  and  deducting  the 
In  Hiapidoua  names  ftom  the  genealogy,  we  have  1(> 
hi^b-ptiats  iodicated  in  Scripture  as  contimporary  with 
Ike  20  kingn,  with  room,  however,  fur  one  or  two  more 
btbt  bistorv.  Turning  10  Josephtis,  we  Sndhia  list  of 
17  UichimeMa  (whom  he  nckuis  as  16  [Am,  xx,  10], 
~ 'ji  places  exceedingly  cofiupt,  a 

_  of  the  following  (aain  Auora- 
■  apparently  by  substitutinfc  the  name 
rf  the  ooMemporarr  king  or  puphct  lor  that  of  Ihc 
lii(b-|neBl.  aa  Joel  and  Jotham  (both  tbeae,  however, 
aiaiiued  bf  Ihc  Rabbinical  list).  Perhaps,  however, 
EadEM,  who  nnreapondi  to  Zedekiih,  in  the  reign  oT 
Aaniah,  in  the  £nin' OfoBi,  ami  Odeos,  who  cnnaponda 
ta  Unhaiah,  in  the  reign  of  MaoMBch,  ■ccofding  to  the 
i^  Jewish  chRoiele,  may  really  represent  high-firiesta 
■hsBF  Damee  bav«  not  been  pnaoved  in  Seriptive.  This 
■laU  t>ii«  up  tita  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Au- 
■iak  aa  the  latha  of  Seratah,  to  18,  which,  with  tb«  ad- 
4kin  sf  Jod  and  Jotham,  Oually  agnea  with  the  30 
'"kg". 

toviewiin  the  high-prieata  of  thia  aeconil  grouis  the 
Uowii^  are  snane  of  the  DHat  ranaikable  incid  ~" 
(1.)  The  uanafer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from  Shib  . 
tka  tribe  of  Eptaraim,  to  Jervaalem,  in  the  Uibe  of  Ju- 
dak,  tfceted  by  David,  and  conanlidaled  by  the  bniUing 
rflka  magniliCTtit  Temple  of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organ- 
imicn  of  the  Temple  eervice  imder  the  high-prieala, 
■i4  the  divisian  of  the  {Oiests  and  Leritea  into  eoi 
vht  naded  at  the  Tem^^  during  their  term  of  it 
—aQ  whirh  naccaaaiily  put  great  pown  into  the  1 
•fan  able  bigb-firical.  (3.)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
bim  the  dynasty  of  David,  and  from  the  worship  i 
taMlem,aod  the  aetiing  up  ofa  echismatical  piieathood 
«  Dan  mid  Beenheba  (1  Kings  xii,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xiii, 
l^eicV  (4.)  The  ovsthrow  of  the  unirpalion  of  Alha- 
iak,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jrhniada  the  high-piieat 
wkaae  near  rclatkniship  to  king  Joaah,  added  Ut  bis  xeal 
^Mast  the  idolalriea  of  the  honae  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
1^  to  bead  the  tcvoluliDn  with  the  force  of  priest 
Lrriia*  at  hia  cvnmaod.  (5.)  TbebolllncMand  si 
lUi  which  the  high-|«iat  Aiariah  wiihatood  the  en- 
witaniiila  of  the  king  Uziiah  upon  the  cOce  and 
fcailiiaa  nf  rbi  iiiirarliiiiil     (6.)  The  repair  of  the  Tern- 
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pie  by  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joaah ;  the  realortlloa 
of  the  Temple  aerviuea  by  Aiariah  in  the  reign  of  Hcb- 
ekiah ;  and  the  diicovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
'  ]  leligiDiis  lefonnation  by  Bilkiah  ui  the  reign  of  Jo- 
h.    lice  Hll/SiAH.     (7.)  In  all  these  great  religioua 
ivemenls,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by  Je- 
hoiada, It  ia  remarkable  how  the  civil  power  took  the 
lead.     It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the  Temjik  eer- 
Solomon  who  directed  the  building  and  dedication 
le  Temple,  the  high-prieat  being  not  so  much  as  ^ 
id ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the  priests  about  to  teach 
the  people,  and  aasigned  to  the  high-priest  Amariah  hia 
eliaic  in  thswoil;  Heiekiah  whn  headed  the  refotma- 
inii,  and  urged  on  Aiaiiah  and  the  priests  and  Leviteag 
lusiah  who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
louse  of  the  Lotd.    On  the  other  band,  we  read  of  no 
ippuHtion  to  the  idolatrie*  of  Manasseh  by  the  high- 
irivst,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  subservient  tTT\)ak 
liu  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahai,  actually  building  an 
altar  accMding  to  the  pattern  of  one  at  Damaacus,  to 
litplace  the  brazen  altar,  and  Joining  the  king  in  his 
pnifane  worrtip  before  it  (3  lUngs  xvi,  10~16>.     The 
inderance  of  the  civil  over  the  ccdcsiaMical  power, 
historical  fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  although 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  heieditaiy  nicceasion  of  Ifae 
higb-prieets,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  dicum- 

The  high-piieets  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prieonci  by  Nebuur-adao,  and  slain  at 
Kiblah  by  Nebuchadneuar,  together  with  Zephaniah, 
the  second  ptieM  or  ssgan,  after  the  burning  of  the  Tem* 
lid  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  (3  Kings 
18).     His  aoD  Jfhoia.Uk  or   '      '    ' 
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e  time  occupied  by  these  (ray)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  tniniatered  at  Jerusalem  between  the  time* 
'David  anil  the  exile  waa  about  424  years,  which  givea 
average  of  aomething  more  than  twenly-three  yeait 
each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  aingle 
stance  is  recorded  bAct  the  time  of  David  of  an  in- 
quiry by  Urim  and  Thummim  u  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  Lord's  wilL  The  mmistty  of  the  prophete  ee<m«  to 
have  supeiseded  that  of  tbe  high-piiESts  (tee  r.  g,  S 
Chron.  xv;  xvUi;  xx,  14,1&;  3  Kings  xix,  1,  2j  uii, 
I'J- 14;  Jer.xxl,  I,S).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thom- 
miro  ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Israel  into  two  kitigdomi.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Nch.  vii,  65),  and  so 
perhaps  did  Judas  Maccabaus  (1  Mace  iv,  4G ;  comp. 
xiv,  41),  while  Joaepbus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exer> 
cised  tor  tbe  last  time  200  yean  before  be  wmte,  viz.  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Whiston,  iwfe  on  ^  at.  iii,  S ;  Prideaux, 
Cmmrel.  i,  160, 161).  It  eecma,  therefore,  scarcely  true  to 
reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
presence  with  Solomon's  Temple  which  was  wanting  to 
the  second  Temple  (Piid.  i,  13S,  144,  eq.).  Thia  eariy 
cesBstinn  of  answers  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though 
the  high-priest's  office  and  the  wearing  of  the  breait- 
plale  cimtinuedin  force  during  so  many  centoriea,  eecma 
to  confirm  tbe  notion  that  aoch  answers  were  not  tjie 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  tbe  breast- 
plate of  judgment. 

(f.)  An  intoval  of  about  fifty-three  yean  flapeed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third  group, 
during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor  altar,  noi 
ark,  nor  priest.  Jehoiadah,  or  JoBedech,as  it  is  written 
in  Haggu  (i,  1, 14,  etc),  who  should  have  succeeded  Sei> 
aiah,  Uved  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The  pontif- 
ical office  rei-ived  in  h!s  eon  Jeahua,  of  whom  auch.fre- 
quent  mention  is  roede  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  1  Eadr,  and  Ecclos. ;  and  he  thenfoR 
atanda  at  the  head  of  thia  third  and  last  aeTie^  honora- 
bly distinguished  for  hi«  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  restoiing  the  dilap- 
idated commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  siiccessora,  as  fir 
aa  tbe  O.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Juhanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.    Of  these  we  tm^ 
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EltMliib  hindmng  lather  i 
devout  TinhMha  Nehemii 
Irw  in  iBTwl  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  7) ;  uid  Johanan,  Juwphi 
teOt  uiL,  murdered  hii  own  bmther  Jeaus  nr  Jcobua  i 
the  Temple,  which  led  to  iti  further  [Hnfknuion  by  Bi 
gnaea,  the  general  or  Artaxena  Mnenxin'i  aimy  {An 
xi,7).  Jaddua  wm  high-prie«t  in  the  time  of  Alexai 
der  the  Gnau  OmcertiinK  him,  JoMphui  reUl«s  the 
Bt^jTv  that  he  went  out  1o  meet  Alexander  at  £aphj 
(probably  the  ancient  MLepeb)  at  the  bead  of  a  procea- 

tioBOtfdtmt;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw *- ' 

titude  clothed  in  while,  and  the  piiflals  in  th 
ganuenls,  and  the  hlRh-prieat  in  blue  and  g^,  with  the 
mitre  on  bii  head,  and  the  Kpid  plate,  on  which  waa  the 
none  ot  Cod,  he  stepped  forwanl  alone  and  adnmi 
Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high-prieat  {AnI, 
xi,8,S).    Joiephua  adda  many  other  panjculare  in 
aame  connection:  anil  the  narrative,  though  sometir 
diapulcd  aa  savoring  of  the  apocryphal,  derive*  lupport 
from  the  cireumatancea  or  the  timea.  Especially   ' 
ency  of  Alexander  toward  the  Jcwa.    See 
THR  Great.    It  waa  the  brother  of  this  Jaa 
•eh,  who,  accenting  to  the  aame  aothorily, 
requeat  of  SanbalUl,  made  the  firM  high-prieat  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the  Great.      (See  on 
this  whole  period,  Henfeld,  OttcLiLyolia  ItratI,  ISeo, 
i,B68Bq.) 

Jaddiia  waa  ancceeded  by  Onias  I,  hia  son,  and  he 
■gain  by  Simon  the  Juat,  Che  last  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  aa  the  Jewa  apeak,  and  le  whom  is 
uanallT  aacr  ibcd  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  O,  T. 
(Prid.'C™»n*.i,M5),  Of  him  Jeaua,  the  aon  of  Sirach, 
apeaka  in  terms  of  moat  glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  I,  oa- 
cribing  id  him  the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  Tem- 
ple, with  other  worha.    The  paasage  (l-Sl)  contains  an 

prieat.  Upon  Simon's  death,  hia  ton  Oniaa  being  under 
age,  Eleaiai,  Hi mon'a  brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high 
prieathood  of  EIear.ar  ia  memorable  ai  being  that  unde 
which  the  Sept.  version  of  Che  Scripturea  ia  said  to  havi 
been  made  at  Alexandria  for  riolrmy  Philadelphus,  ac 
cording  to  Che  account  of  Joaephni  taken  from  Aristea 
{AnLxu,^  This  tnnalation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  valuable  aa  it  waa  with  rel^reiice  to  the  wider 
intareata  of  religion,  and  marked  as  waa  the  providence 
which  gave  it  to  the  world  at  thia  lime  aa  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  advent  of  Chriat,  yet,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Judaiam  and  the  high-pneechood,  waa  a  sign, 
and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay.  It  tnariied 
a  growing  tendency  to  Helleniam  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  flpirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Accordingly', 
in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleaaat'ii  rival  nephewn,  Jesus 
and  Onias,  wc  find  their  very  names  changed  into  the 
Greek  ones  of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  Che  intro- 
duction of  thin  new  feature  of  rival  high-priesta  we  find 
one  ofthem,Menehus,etrcngthening  bimaelf  and  aetk- 
ing  anpport  from  the  Syto-Greek  kings  againat  the  Jew- 
ish party  by  offering  to  foraake  their  national  lawa  and 
customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  build- 
ing of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  uae  of  these 
apoatate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to  conceal  their  cir- 
cumdaion  when  stripped  for  the  gamea  (1  Moec.  i,  14, 16  j 
SMacc.  iv,  12-15i  Joseph.  .Inr.xii,  5, 1),  show  the  length 
to  which  this  spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the 
spurious  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptole- 
my Fhilomelor  by  Oniaa  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
prieat),  who  would  have  been  Che  legitimate  high-piiest 
iHi  the  death  oritIenelaus,bis  ancle,  is  another  striking 
indication  of  the  aame  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of 
Onias  into  Egj-pt  the  auccesaion  of  bigh-pricsls  in  the 
family  of  Jozadak  ceased;  for  although  the  .Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the  succes- 
sion, by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  p«r»^n^  and 
^ipointing  whom  they  pleaaed,  yet  the  dignity  had  nev- 
er gone  out  ofthe  one  family.  Alrimua,whoae  Hebrew 
name  was  Jakim  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin 
(lChioii.ix,  10;  xxiv,17),or,aoo<niling  to  Ruffinua  (op. 
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Seldcn),  Joachim,  and  who  was  made  bigb-prieA  by  Aa> 
tiochUB  Eupator  on  Henelaua  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
waa  the  first  who  waa  of  a  diSbrent  family.'  One,aaya 
JoaephuB,  that  "  was  indeed  of  the-  stock  of  Aaron,  bux 
not  of  Chi*  family"  of  Joaadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  instito- 
lions,  infused  a  new  life  and  consistency  into  the  prieat- 
bood  and  the  national  religion,  and  enabled  them  to 
fulfil  their  destined  coune  till  the  advent  of  Christ,  wh 
thecrud  and  impolitic  persecuUon  of  Antiochua  Epiph- 
anes.  Thia  choroughly  aroused  the  piety  aud  oolicinal 
tftirit  of  Che  Jewa,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  theil 
Temple  and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  at- 
tached to  ^eir  national  institutjona.  The  result  waa 
that  after  the  high-prieathood  had  been  binught  to  the 
loweat  degradation  by  the  apotaay  and  Crimea  of  the 
laac  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  ■ei'en 
yeais  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of  Alcimua,  hi* 
no  leas  infamoua  aucoesaor.  a  new  and  glorioua  niccM- 
aaa  of  high-priests  an»e  in  the  Asmonaan  family,  who 
united  the  dignity  of  dvit  rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  bigh-priealbood. 
Joaephoa,  who  ia  followed  by  Ughtfoot,  Selden,  and 
others,  calla  Judas  Haccabcus  "  bigb-prieM  of  the  na- 
tion of  Judab"  (.InT.xii,  10,6),  but,  according  to  the  Iki 
better  authority  of  1  Mace  x,  'JO,  it  was  not  till  alter  Che 
death  of  Judas  Maccabneus  that  Akinius  hiroself  died, 
and  Chac  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  made  Jonathan,  the 
bruthcT  of  Judas,  high-prieaL  Joaephua  himaclf,  loo^ 
calla  Jonathan  the  "  first  oT  the  sons  of  Asmonms,  who 
was  high-pneac"  (Li/r,\).  Ic  is  passible,  however,  that 
Judos  may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office 
of  high-jnieat,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonsan  family  were  prieata  of 
the'eonrse  of  Joiarib,the  first  of  the  twenty-four  ooarsea 
(1  Chron.  xxlv,  7\  whoae  reUim  from  captivity  ia  re- 
corded 1  Chron.ix,10;Neh.xi,10.  Tbey  were  prob- 
ably of  the  house  of  Eleaiar,  chough  thia  coimot  be  af- 
firmed wich  certidnty;  and  Joeephu*  tell*  ua  that  be 

ing  married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  Hrst  higb- 
priest  of  the  house.  The  Aamonaan  dynasty  lasted 
from  RC>  IS3  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Ar- 
iaCobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  bne,brolbeTorM*- 
rismne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Hetnl,  hia  brother-iD- 
law,  RC  86.  The  in<kpendence  of  Judsa,  under  tbe 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey  took 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  kmg  Acistobulua  II  (who  had  also 
taken  the  high-priesthood  from  hia  brother  Hyrcanaa) 
a  prisoner  Co  Rome.  Pompey  restored  Hyrcanua  to  tbe 
high-prieathood,  but  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everi-thing  Jewish  waa  now,  however,  haaCening  to  de.- 
cay.  Herod  made  men  of  low  birth  hieh-|»iesta,  de- 
posed thorn  at  hia  will,  and  named  others  in  th«r  moin. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Arcbelaua,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mana  when  tbey  took  the  gov^nmenc  of  Judsa  into 
their  own  handa;  ao  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twentv-eight  high-priesta  from  the  reign  i^  Herod  to 
the  destruction  of  tbe  Temple  by  Tila*,  a  period  of  107 
yeara.  (Juaephus  tells  ua  ofoneAnanuaand  hia  five  aoiia 
who  all  filled  the  ofiice  of  high-prieaC  in  turn.  One  of 
these,  Ananua  tbe  younger,  waa  deposed  by  king  Agrif^ 
pa  for  the  part  he  took  in  caunng  "James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,''  to  be  stoned  [Anf.  xx, 
9,  1  ].'!  The  N.  T.  introdocfa  us  to  some  of  these  later 
and  olt-cbanging  bigh-priesta,  viz.  Annas  and  Caiaphaa 
—the  former  high-priest  at  the  commencement  of  John 
Baptist's  ministry,  wiCh  Caiaphas  as  second  priest ;  and 
the  latter  high-priest  himself  aC  our  Lord's  crucillxioD 
(see  Sommet,  De  A  inn  rt  CaiapAa,  Lund.  1 772)  —  aiHl 
Ananias  (erroneously  ihoughc  to  be  the  Ananuswbowu 
murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jes' 
lem),beforcwhom  Paul  was  tried,aswe  rt  '  ' 
and  of  whom  be  said,  "God   shall  si 

'hitcd  waU."     The  aame  Caiaphas  w. 
Iran  whooi  Saul  received  leltcra  to  i 
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DMimw  <Ac(a  ix,  t,  14).  Both  he  and  Aniniu  Kern 
muinlj  to  txvt  pmidtil  in  the  Sanhedriin,  uid  thit 
tOdiUy;  Doi  i>  LishlfDot'a  expbiutiun  (vUi,  460  uid 
4M|cifllMaMnl>Dn  of  ihe  high-prieM,  though  Guuliel 
■ad  ha  HO  SiiMon  wtre  n*peclivel}-  pmidrnU  of  the 
gnhntrim.  U  all  protiaUe  or  nturictory  (aee  Ac»  i, 
17,  nc),  Thr  Uji  high-priat  wu  ippninled  by  lot  by 
Ike  Znloti  from  the  cuune  or  prieMs  callnt  by  J(iaq>bua 
EaiKtiiiii  Ipmbably  ■  corrupt  nadiiig  for  Juhim).  He 
a  IhiB  danibed  by  tb«  Jewiib  hUtoriui.  "  Hii  nunc 
m  PhuuuM :  lie  wat  the  ion  of  Samuel,  of  the  I'illage 
d  Aphiba.  a  man  not  only  not  of  ih«  number  of  the 
cUtf  pfMd*,  bat  who,  nch  a  mere  rustic  waa  he,  Karce- 
ijkmvhatthehigb-prieUhaod  meant.  Yetdidlhey 
tttg  lum  reluctant  rroni  tbc  rountry,  and,  setting  him 
faith  in  ■  borruwtd  chanetcr  ae  on  liie  uage,  they  put 
the  aoed  Teitmtnta  on  Ijim,  and  iiutincled  him  hon 
10  act  «  the  occasion.  Th»  ihocking  impiety,  which 
In  Ibem  waa  ■  subject  of  memment  attd  i^nit,  drev 
lean  ftum  the  other  prieBts^  wbo  bebeid  from  a  distanee 
their  law  tnnie<l  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  oirer  the  sub- 
nBnioribei«rTtdhoDon'(lKnr,  iv,3,8).  Thus  ig- 
aided  the  series  of  bigb-priesM  which  had 
a  scarcely  brolien  line  through  noie  than 
•tmUKn,  or,  acanding  to  the  common  chronology,  six- 
Utn  centariea.  The  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Pnaan.  (irecian,  and  Bonuui  empires,  which  the  Jewish 
higb-fnatt  had  aeen  in  tutn  oretBhadowing  the  woild, 
h^  (acb.  except  the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away 
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■cripiied  of  hu  McerdoUi  nibea,  and  the  temple  which 
he  lerTfd  laid  level  with  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more^ 
1  n  iliii  did  not  happen  till  the  true  High~|.rie«  and 
Kii^!><  ivael,  the  Minister  of  the  saiKIuaiy  and  of  the 
tree  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man, 
had  aOmd  his  one  swsiAce,  once  for  all,  and  hid  taken 
bii  fiter  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heav- 
faa,bcaringon  his  b»a>t  the  judgtnenltrf'hii  redeemed 
ptcpk,  md  rontinning  a  Priest  forever,  In  the  nnetaaxy 
which  ihall  never  be  taken  down  I 

Aanexed  ia  ■  list  of  the  higb-prieata  from  Aaron 
IS  the  Boa]  overthrow  of  Jenualem,  derived  from  the 


(Bleaiar  I) 
(Manureh) 
(Onlas  II) 

(O^uIII) 

JiMlmus 

SlmoD  !n 
Hrrcanos  I 
Judas 
Alexander 
Hymnna  II 
ADtlfEonuB 


(Theo^llDs) 
(SImoD  V]> 
(MaiihiM  ll) 
(Ellnneut) 

(JOKlAII) 

(AniDlas) 

(MonatbsD  ID 
(lehmsel  II) 
(Joseph  1II> 
(Ananos  11) 
(Jesna  III) 
(Jesna  IV) 
(Matthias  III) 


n-ai 

57-41 


ilbUina 

tBsUI 

Itol 

T  n<nhlBh 

^FAaatiahl 

IdflHiamafi 


ZadakI 
ilmasi 

.mariah 


rZecharlah 


MefbnUam 
AiariablV 


;uas-ti*u 

I14«C-F1«» 

!itss-niss 


Zadok 

Isarlab 

Jebolsrl" 
lebostasph 
Jebolidih 
Pbndslab 
Zedeklah 


Sciiptorea,  Josephus,  and  an  old  Jewish  chron- 
icle, the  Stder  Olam,  Detiuta  may  be  found  un- 
der their  respective  nametL 

HlghwaT  (unially  n^ptp.swnOajt'.or  [Isa. 
XXXV,  8]  hn^-Q,  auulur,  a  raited  road  [see 
Caitbewat]  for  public  use;  elsewhere  siroply 
n^K,  o'rai*,  a  pali,  or  ■^I'n'n,  de'nt,  uiiit,  a 
"■ray" in  general;  once  [Amos  v,  16]  yan,cAii»<, 
imtiide).  Trai'elkn  hare  frequently  noticed  (be 
lack  of  roads  in  lUealine.  Travel  and  tnuuport 
being  all  performed  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den, which  usually  move  in  single  file,  the  meat 
important  toutes  are  only  marked  by  narrow 
winding  paths;  aitd  the  soil  is  often  so  hard  as 


D  lake  n 


from  the  feet  of  ar 


rsst-8s« 
wns-Tno 

tT4»-?IB0 
fWI-t«94 


It  the  eye  of  an  unpractised  traveller  there 
perceives,  even  upon  a  common  thorough  fare,  no 
evidence  that  others  have  patsed  along  the  same 
way.  No  repain  are  ever  made,  no  UUir  im- 
ployed  to  remove  obataclis.— B«^Iuw.  Krnco 
the  striking  character  of  the  flgure  by  which 
the  preparation  for  the  letam  of  the  csplivra 
■nd  the  Mesriah's  advent  are  announced  as  the 
construction  of  a  grand  thotooghfare  for  their 
march  (Isa.  xi,  18;  xxxv.  8;  xt,  3;  Ixii,  10). 
The  Romans,  however,  during  their  occupancy 
of  Palestine,  constructed  several  substsnlial 
roads,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  ancient  iihi- 
eTaries,and  remains  of  which  subristto  this  day. 
De  Saulcy  {l)tad  Stn.  i,  393)  fancied  he  distwer- 
ed  tracea  of  the  old  Moalutisb  bighwaya  (Numb. 
XX,  17),    SeeRoAik  .  ^ 

Htgnana,  UucBOimniB  HoHAmn  m  \mC 
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'Spll^(hJeiuituidhutiirian,irMboin*tTaIediiml(>88. 
He  catabluhed  hii  reputaCJoa  by  ribricUJng  auppnaRl 
histoties.  Thiu  he  cnmpoaed  Cranicomi,  tnf;awat», 
which  he  miiounced  u  copie«  oTHSS.  found  >t  Wom», 
■ml  the  work  of  Flavius  Luciiu  Dexlcr,  Muciu  Mkxi- 
■niu,and  othen,  purporting  lo  throw  Uffht  on  [he  inrro- 
ditclioii  of  ChriMiuiity  into  Spain.  Father  Kvar,  who 
iMliereil  [how  chroniclee  genmne,  added  ■  commenury, 
and  putjliahed  Ihem  at  Sangmui  in  Ifll9.  They  were 
Kfirint«datCadiz(ia-iT),atLyon*(IG!7},  andit"  ' 
rid  (1640,  toL).— Ticknor.  HiH.  of  Spamuh  Lit.  iii 
Uoefer,  Horn.  Biog.  Ginir.  xxir,  666  eq. 

HllalT*.    Sea  Hilarivs. 

Hllall  Codex  or  the  O.  T.    See  Masuicbipts. 

Hllaiia,  ■  feaUval  ammg  the  ancient  Komane, 
which  thev  observed  in  the  Kalends,  April  B,  i 
Hatch  £6,  in  honor  of  the  goddeaa  Cyliele.    Its 
it  derired  from  the  occanon,  which  wu  one  of  general 
min.h  and  Joy.  The  citiiena  went  iii  proceaaioiiK  through 
theatreelArCoiTyiiig  theB(atiieofCyl>ele.    Maaquei    ' 
and  all  sorts  of  disguis«s,  were  also  permitied.    The  day 
precaling  Ihc  festival,  iii  contrast  with  the  (eMive  day 
wtaichwaitaroUow.wasadayofniouniing.    The 
son  fur  this  is  that "  Cybele  reprtaenWd  the  earth,  wl 
at  that  time  ofthe  year  b^iis  to  feel  the  kindly  war 
or  the  spring,  and  to  pus  from  winter  to  sumnier 

emblem  of  the  vids»tudes  of  the  seasons,  which  luc- 
eeeded  one  another."— Droughton,  BibUolk,  llCilorim- 

HllOTilntlB,  a  youthfid  mntyr  irf  the  3d  century, 
one  of  a  band  uf  Christians  in  an  inland  town  of  Numid- 
ia  who  were  arraigned  before  the  Roman  procoinul  lijr 
attending  the  Christian  raeetinga.  The  proconsid  sup- 
posed that  the  child  wuuld  be  easily  intimidalefl ;  fa  - 
when  threats  were  ^plied,  he  said,  "  Do  what  ) 
please;  I  am  a  Christian." — Neander,  Cii. /fuf.  i,  163. 

Hllarlo  orHiluluina,Q.JrLiL'a,an  ecclesiaatie- 
al  writer  of  the  4th  cenlury.  We  have  no  details 
ceming  hii  life,  aa  none  are  given  either  in  his  own 
work*  or  in  those  of  his  contemporariea.  He  is  conaid- 
rred  ai  the  author  of  Kipotdtm  de  die  Patclut  t(  iftmi, 
at  the  end  of  Ladanliua's  works  (Par.  1713),  and  in  Gal- 
land,  Biii.  Palrvm  (voL  viii,  app.  ii,  p.  745, Venice,  1772, 
foL);— A;  MaiiM  DuriOimt.  or  Dt  Carta  Tempnnim, 
ttnt  published  by  Pithou  in  the  A(q)endix  to  hia  BiHioti. 
Pairum  (Paris,  I  &79),  and  afterwajda  n^printcd  in  Gal- 
Und,  viii,  335.  See  Pabricius,  AtUiof*.  £at.  mnf.  rf  Hjtn. 
uumt.  iii,  251 ;  KoeTer,  A'our.  Biig.  Gniralr,  xxiv,  666. 

HUailon,  St.,  of  PaUMIiie,  was  bora  near  Caia 
about  291.  He  hsd  been  ■  heathen,  but  at  Aleien- 
dria  he  frequented  the  Christian  scboola,  and  was  bap- 
tiled  there  in  306.  The  accounts  of  him,  which  abound 
in  incredible  stories,  are  to  tbe  iullowing  purport :  Re- 
tuminK  home  in  307,  he  gave  away  all  he  hart,  and  re- 
tired lo  ■  desert  near  Hagiim,  not  far  from  Caaa,  where 
be  led  a  strictly  ascetic  Ufe.  His  protracted  fasts  and 
religious  exercises  gained  him  tbe  reputation  of  a  saint, 
aud  attracted  ■  large  number  of  disciples.  When  their 
numbers  became  ton  great,  be  formed  cobnica  of  them 
in  various  parta  of  I'slestine  and  Syria,  and  thus  estab- 

and  govern.  Having  gone  to  Alexandria  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  ofSuAnlhony,  he  was  on  his  return 
reputed  to  work  miracles,  such  as  producing  rain,  ridding 
;ho  comtlry  of  snakes,  ew.  An  attempt  having  been 
made  against  bis  life  by  the  inbatHMnta  DfGaEB,Hila- 
rion  retired  to  Libya,  and  afterwards  to  Sicily,  but  his 
miracles  everj-whcro  betrayed  him(!).  He  afterwards 
went  to  Epidaurua  (now  Bagiise),  in  Dalmatia,  where  the 
legend  says  he  prevented  an  inundation  of  the  town.  To 
■void^he  popularity  this  miracle  had  gained  him,  he  em- 
barked secretly  for  Cyprus  with  his  disciple  Hesychius. 
and  hid  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  I'aphas.  Here 
again  he  was  discovered,  and  from  all  sides  they  brought 
lick  people  to  him,  wbom  he  cured  by  the  laying  on  of 
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hands.  Ha  died  in  the  island  in  S7I.  and  his  itsnalna 
brought  back  (o  Palestine  by  Hesychius,  were  buried 
near  Msgum.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  oommenw- 
rates  him  on  the  21at  of  Octoba.  See  Jerome,  VHa  fli- 
larioni!  Suomen,  ifuT.  A'cdu.libbiii,cap.l'l;  lib.  v,  cap. 
9 ;  Bailiet,  Vin  da  5um/>,  voL  iii,  SI  Oct.  t  Richard  et  Ge- 
raud,fiiUaCA.Sucr.,'  Hoerer,A'DaB.£ti^.Caunifr,xii(, 
666;  Taykir,  AncieiU  CiriilaaUt,  i,  S08,  809;  Kewuler, 
Ck.  Hill.  voL  ii ;  Fuhnnann,  IlitHdKirfrrh.  d,  KirduK- 
Cm*,  s.  V. ;  Tillemonl,  Alim.  viii,  987. 

Hllatiiu  Ar«lat«iuila,  St.  (Hii.art,  bishop  or 
Arlrs),  was  bom  about  A.IX  408,  of  a  noble  family,  aad 
at  an  eariy  age  attached  himself  to  Hooocatna,  fin(  ab- 
bot of  Lerins.  When  about  twanly-di-e  yean  of  age  be 
acecRipanicd  Honoratus  to  Ms  sea  of  Aries,  but  ahoctly 
left  it  lo  punue  a  monastic  life,  raaaoved  fiorn  the  cans 
and  busUe  uf  the  world.  His  patron  Hauaratus  (lyin^ 
i1  r  tfirt,  Ilitii,  nan  iliiliilliiili  i|i.liiil  hi  in  i  laail  Ihi 
office  with  great  nluctanca,  In  discharging  its  fune*- 
tions  he  conducted  himself  as  an  humble  and  chaiitable 
man,  but  aa  a  rather  severe  and  haughty  eccksiaatie. 
A.D.  455  Hilary  dqwsed  the  bishop  of  Vasontia,  Cbeli- 
donius,  on  b  charge  of  having  violated  the  canon  law  in 
becoming  a  priest  notwithstattding  he  had  roimeily  mar- 
ried a  mdoK.  CclidoniuB  nferred  the  matter  to  pofie 
Leo,  but  Hilary  refused  I  o  acknowledge  Ihept^juiis' 
diction  in  the  matter.  PapeLeo,jeak>uaof  hisown  au- 
thority, and  always  anxioua  lo  extend  his  power,  was 
very  wrathful  al  Hilary's  summary  proceedinga,  noi 
could  Leo.be  appeased,  though  the  biAop  of  Aries  took 
a  JDuraey  on  foot  to  Rome  in  tatter  to  set  matters  right. 
Each  saint  adhered  to  bis  own  opinion,  and  tliey  patrted 
with  mutual  ill  will,  and  by  a  resmpt  of  Valentiuian  in 
44S,the  mcttopiditau  cf  Qanl  was  made  viitually  aubor- 
dinale  tu  Ox  papd  see.  Hihuy  died  A.D.  449.  Uk 
works  extant  arc,  IVn  Sa»eli  IloKonUi,  a  panegyric : — 
EpiiMa  wfAntarHSL  both  of  which  may  be  (bund  in 
Bib.  Max.  Pair.  vol.  viL  Walerland  attributes  the  coan- 
pontlonoftheAlhanasiBn  Creed  to  Hilary  (TnaHte  im 
A  Ihitm.  Crtrd).  See  Cave,  Hut.  IM. :  Hook,  Keci.  Ain^ 
vi,  64 ;  Musheim.  CA.  HiiL  i,  S40 ;  Clarke.  Stiecariim  »/ 
Saertd  LdmOHn.a^W-,  Walaland,  iroria,  i,  8;  iii, 
814  sq.;  Milner,//ii(.  Ci.Ciruf,  ii,Bi7;  Riddle,  CAriiC 
Atitiqmtwf.  Milman,/.nrnCitrHlfanry,i,!7isq. 

Hllarina  Dlacfinas,  a  deacon  of  the  Chuich  of 
Rome  in  the  41h  centnry.who  was  sent  by  pope  Libcri- 
us,wiLh  Ludfer  ofCagliari  ami  ot  hers,  lopl^  tbe  cauae 
of  Uie  otthodox  faith  before  Conetanlius  at  tbe  Council 
of  Milan.  His  boldness  was  so  oflenuve  that  be  was 
scourged  and  banished  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Ho 
afterwards  supported  the  violent  opinion  of  Lucifer 
(q.  r.)  that  all  Ariana  and  bemica  mnst  be  rebaptixcd 
upon  applying  lo  bc  restored  lo  communion  in  tbe 
Church.  Two  treatises,  uf  doubtful  aulhcniicity,  are  m- 
cribed  in  him;  (1.)  Cowm.  n  KpiM.  PakH  (published 
often  with  the  works  irf  Ambine) :  (X.)  Qaait.  ■■  IW. 
tt  Xor.  Trtf.,  published  with  the  works  of  Angnetine 
(Benedictine  edit.  (.  iii,  App.).  The  Benedictine  ediion 
nf  St.  Ambrose  inform  us  that  the  manuscripts  of  the 
"Commcntuy"  on  SL  VxaVt  Epistks  (UlTer  constdera- 
hly,  and  that  in  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  interpo- 
lation* of  long  psnage&  This  commentary  is  said  by 
Dupin  to  be  "dear,  plain,  and  literal,  and  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  text  of  Sl  Paul  well  enough;  but  it  ' 
gives  very  different  explanations  from  St.  Augustine  id  i 
those  places  which  concern  predestination,  provocation,  ' 
grace,andfreewiU.''~I^nlner,ir(irib,iv,3«-i;  Moaheim, 
Ch.  Hill.  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch,  ii,  n.  43 ;  Dupin,  Ecda,  WriL,  : 
cenu  iv  \  EngltMh  CyetopaiHu. 

BllarltuPiotaTloaBlB  (Hilary,  St..  bishop  or  | 
Pomtns),  one  of  the  moat  distingnished  opponents  ct  | 
Arianism  in  the  4lh  centnry,  waa  a  native  of  tbe  dry  ' 
whoso  name  he  bean.  He  was  of  noUe  descent,  but  a 
heathen.  Having  become  a  convert  to  the  Christiaa 
ru(b,hewasbaptiied,tO|ietherwilh  his  wife  and  daugb.  . 
He  was  Bubaequenily  made  iHshop,  about  360,  Dot- 
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witlMUndiDg;  hi*  bang  *  nuuried  nun.  In  8S6  h«  dc- 
(nubd  Aihuiuiiui,  in  ihe  Coondl  gf  BFiicn,  ■K>inu  St- 
tiinunii)i,l>iahopiif  Ailni(uid  tn  hive  been  an  Arlui.ind 
|sltt*e)»l.loHnmuiiuin»i1hUrHliiBU>dValnu).  for 
■fail  deftiDv  be  wu,  b?  order  or  OtuuuiUus,  exiled  to 
Phn-ftu,  but  he  still  rnntumed  Id  defend  the  priiiriplea 
flflbefhurcbafiBiMttheEBteni  biabops,  inaat  orwhnm 
wot  Aiiiti*.  '■  in  SiS  be  atloidtd  th«  (Jonndl  orSrlea- 
cU,  ia  liuiiu,  which  h*d  been  HimnMined  bv  order  of 
CouiUntiiH,  •nd  bohOj  defended  the  doctrine  oif  the  Trin- 
itj  iKiinM  Ibe  Ariui  biibofs,  who  fiimwd  the  nujnril}' 
of  the  itmncil.  He  iftenrudi  (blkiwed  the  deputies  of 
tbe  muiictl  tu  the  cmpeior'B  court,  ukI  presented  a  peli- 
twa  to  CuoBtanliui,  in  which  he  deAired  perTDiHuon  to 
diapMU  publicly  with  tbe  Ariui  in  (he  emperDr's  prw- 
■we.    Ill  onler  to  get  rid  oTan  tbmiidaUe  u  opponent. 


■waj  trum  the  couit ;  but  |itcviou* 
kriiH  wTDie  an  inTective  i^cauut  C 
br  dcmuiMil  him  u  AntieiiriM,  and  described  him  u  a 
pnonwhn  had  only  pnAned  ChriMianity  in  onlti  that 
he  might  deny  Christ.  After  the  Catholic  biabop*  had 
nearerad  tbeir  liberty  ooder  Julian,  Hilariua  asaeniUed 
•ersal  councils  in  Gaul  for  the  re-eMabUihment  nC  the 
'VMi'  Uith  and  the  randeiDiiation  ofAriau  tusbops. 
Hralso  tfaveUedin  Italy  for  tbe  same  purpose,  and  UMd 
enry  exertion  to  puiiiy  tbe  charchea  of  that  countiy 
ben  all  Aiian  hendea.  When  Aujtentiiu  wa*  appoinl- 
•d  bobop  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Talendnian  in  864, 
HilariiB  praaenttd  a  petition  to  the  empomr,  In  which 
be  desKWiced  Auientius  as  a  heretic  Though  this 
charge  wasdeoied  by  Auxenliua,HiUrius  still  continued 
his  attacks  upon  him  for  hetemdoiy,  and  created  so 
nuich  mofusoa  in  the  city  that  be  was  at  length  order- 
ad  to  trtire  to  hi)  own  .diocese,  wbete  he  died  in  the 
yearSST,- 

Id  theology,  Hilary  toaintained  the  Albana^an  dot- 
trioes  with  ao  much  rigor  that  he  acquired  the  name 
td  MnOna  A  riimonm.  Hi*  cxegetical  writings  show 
eTidtni  maika  of  the  influence  of  Origen.  Of  his  com- 
■mtBry  on  the  [^alina,  Jerome  says, " /■  jMn  optre  ini- 
l^tOrignm.miwuiaarliiBnilrtiioaddiJil.''  Histhc- 
ological  system  ii  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  hii  De 
Trimilatr,  lih.  six  He  maintairn  the  eseential  nneoess 
nd  e((ualily  of  the  Son  with  ttie  Kaiher.  As  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  teaches  that "  faitli  in  him  is  necessarily 
CDemeclcd  with  contenag  Ihe  Father  ami  the  SiHi.  and 
to  know  this  is  suffidenl.  If  any  one  ask  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  ia,  and  i*  rtot  aatisfied  with  the  answer  that  he  is 
thnx^  him  and  fiotD  him  through  whom  an  all  things; 
that  be  is  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  gift  to  beUeveis, 
VTTB  apoatle*  and  prophet*  win  not  satisfy  such  a  pcr- 
Bosi,  lot  they  only  aneit  thij  of  him,  that  he  is  (ZV 
TiwBt.  iL  29).  He  doe*  not  venture  to  attribute  ' 
tbe  name  of  God,  tiecause  the  Scripture  does  not 
Um  espmsly.  yet  it  say*  that  Ibe  Holy  SjArit  searche* 
the  deep  things  of  God.  and  it  therefore  frdlows  that  he 
partakoi  tbe  divine  enence  {Df  TraiX.  sii,  &5).'  His 
viewof  the  iwy  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  free  from  Du- 
cMiKD ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul,  he  seems  to 
IlODk  that  tbe  idea  of  a  creature  inclodes  that  of  corpo- 
niiy  [Comm.  in  Matt,  r,  8).  As  to  predcstinttion,  he 
"emphatically  saw  i  H  il  tbe  hatnwninu*  connection  be- 
tween grace  and  freewill,  tbe  porrerkvnwss  of  the  tat^ 
tff,  and  yet  ill  imponance  as  a  cnnditinn  of  the  opera- 
tiea  of  di\-ine  grace.  *  As  the  organs  of  Ihe  human 
budj,'  bp  sai-s  i^Dt  Trinil.  ii.  BS), '  cannot  act  without 
the  sddjiioo  of  nwring  csuata,  sii  tbe  human  has,  indeed, 
tl«  capacity  for  knowing  God ;  but  if  it  does  not  receive 
thiu^h  faith  the  gift  of  tbe  Hidy  Spirit,  it  will  not  at- 
tsia  to  tbat  knowledge.  Tet  the  gift  of  Christ  sUnds 
ipen  to  all,  and  that  which  all  want  is  given  to  every 
•M  a*  lar  aa  be  will  accept  iL'  '  It  is  the  greatest  fnl- 
>,'  be  sayt  in  ■noiher  passage, '  not  to  pemive  that 
*e  bv*  in  dependeoec  en  and  thnwgb  God,  when  we 
taagine  that  in  thinga  which  men  ondeitake  and  hope 
k(  Uxy  B^  vatore  to  depend  OB  thdr 
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What  we  have,  we  have  IVoro  God;  on  him  moat  all  out 

hope  be  placed'  (Comm.  n  Pia,  Ii).  Accordingly,  he  did 
not  admit  an  unconditional  pmlestination ;  be  did  not 
find  it  in  the  paauges  in  Kom.  ix  respecting  the  election 
of  Esau,  commonly  adduced  in  favor  oflt,  but  only  a  pte- 
destination  conditioned  by  the  divine  fottknowledge  of 
his  determination  of  will ;  otherwise  every  man  would  be 
bom  under  ■  necessity  of  sinning  {Cnnm.in  /'wi.  Ivii)." 

As  a  writer  Hilary  is  copious,  and  fertile  in  thought 
ami  illustration,  but  often  turgid  and  obscure  in  style. 
A  pretty  full  aoalyiis  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Clarke, 
itfSaiTtdLilfra)iirr,i,im  sq.  The  chief 
■oie,\.  Ad Conttatilium  A  ugotliim  Lilrr Pri- 
n,  it  is  believed,  A.D.  Obb,  to  demand  frmn 
(he  emperor  protection  against  the  iietsecutions  of  the 
Arians  -.—'i.  Commtalariiii  (a,  Trnrlalui)  n  Krcmgdium 
MaUltai  (A.D.  856),  in  the  tone  and  q>irit  of  Origen :  it 
is  Tepeil«dly  quoted  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
preface,  quoted  in  Casaiinus  (f>fr /nmm.  vii,24),i3lasli 
—3.  Dt  SjnodU  Fidti  Calholira  eonlra  Arvmot,  iU^ 
or  Epuiolii  (A.D.  S58),  expkitiiiig  the  views  of  Ihe 
Etatetn  Church  on  the  Trinity,  and  showing  that  (heir 
diSertiice  from  (be  Westeni  Church  lay  more  in  the  ex- 
prasions  than  in  the  dogma :  —  i.  IJt  Trinilalt  Litri 
™,  s.  Contra  Arianoi,  a.  De  FUr,  etc  (A.D.  860),  his 
most  important  work,  and  the  first  great  controversial 
treatise  on  the  Trinity  in  the  Latin  Church i— 5.  Ad 
CtmUaiUium  A  tiguitum  Liber  i/iwht  {A.D,  860),  a  po- 
tion concerning  his  banishment,  and  a  vindication  of 
his  principles ;  —  6.  Coiiira  Cinulanlium  A  vgailam  Li- 
htr,  a  virident  sttack  against  ConelanUus,  which  has 
been  mentioned  above.  It  is  rvmarkshle,  inasmuch  as 
it  confines  the  creed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
proves  that  some  of  Ibe  fundamental  doctrines  of  (be 
Romish  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Prolestani,  hxd  al- 
ready been  called  in  question  at  thsl  time :— 7.  Cont- 
XKntorii  (s.  Tractalui,  s.  jLipotilioiiti)  in  Pialiuoi,  gen- 
eral refleclions  upon  the  spirit  of  diflerent  psalms,  writ- 
ten in  the  mantKr  of  Origen  . — S.  yrugnifuta  tlilarii, 
containing  passages  from  a  lost  work  on  Ihe  synods  of 
Seleucia  and  Ariminum,  etc.,  first  published  by  Fabei 
in  1^98.  Somo  of  his  works  are  lost,  and  others  havs 
been  erroneously  at  tribuled  Id  bim.  The  works  of  Hi- 
lariushat'e  been  published  by  Mireus  (Paris,  1544),  Eras- 
mus (Basel,  1623;  reprinted  16JG,  1535, 1550, 15;u), Git- 
lot  (Paris,  I5'lj  reprinted, with  several  improvements, 
1606, 16SI,  1662);  by  Dora  Constant,  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1G93,  deemed  1^  tome  Ihe  beet  edition),  the 
Harquis  de  Maifei  (V'enma,  1730),  and  Oberthllr  (1781- 
88,  4  vols.  Bvo).  See  Vila  S.  ilUarii,  oprribut  rjut  a 
Oom.  Ctmitinit  coBtdit  pn^fixa  ;  CalliaCiriHiinia,ri>l, 
ii,caLI03S;  //uf.fifrir.de/o  f>ancr,voLi,pt.ii,p.lS9; 
Cave,  Seriplom  Ktdii.  i,  213  j  Tillemonl,  Memoirrt,  vii, 
432;  Ouditi,5en>X.£'ccJ«ta«ici,i,4!6;  Ceillier, //wT. dri 
,4ulnfr>  £irUtiai>iqva,r,  1;  Hoefcr, .A'onr. £h^. Cini- 
rale,  xxiv,6G0i  Smith,ZMc<ionary  o/Crni:  OBci  Aniim 
BvigT.  voL  ii ;  Et^iA  CydopaJui ;  Herzog,  Reat-Eneg- 
ldopailir,\i,S\  m-;  l>amti,I^lirt  r.d.PrrKn  Chruli,i, 
1037;  Dupin,  Eftbiiailieal  K'rilen,  cent,  iv;  Neander, 
HiHory  of  Dagmat;  Neander,  Ch.  Ilulory,  ii,  806,  419, 
437,  569:  Waieriand,  H'ori*,'  Uosheim,  £wln.  Ilitl.  i, 
!48;  Leekv,  Baliimalim  in  Karopr.  ii,  13,  151 ;  Sbedd, 
Gurricb-i  Ch.  Hitory.  p.  294,  S22, 372 ;  Hilner,  HiM.  Ch. 
Chritt,  ii,  SI ;  Hook.  £cc/.  Biog.  vi,  4S;  Gibbon,  IlrcltHt 
and  Fall,  Milman's  ed.,  ii,  890 ;  SchalT,  ifin.  Vhr.  Churrh, 
iii,  589, 664, 959  sq. ;  flWiof A«a  Saira,  i,  899;  !tl,i99j 
Uidner,  tCorti,  iv,  178;  Riddle.  Chruliini  Anli^ititt; 
Darling,  Cgetop.  BibL  i,  1476;  Milman.  HiH.  Chriliaii- 
ify,ii,437sq.i  iii,  106,286,866;  Baar,f>oyianigrtchkklri 
Taylor,  Anrint  Chrufianily,  \.  2J8,  S26;  Chriuian  Rr- 
mrmhrmctr,  July,  1863.  p.  241  \  Brit,  and  Fur.  JicaHgrl 
An-.  Oct.lB66,  p.e89. 

Hllftiliu  or  Hilanu  I,  Pope,  or,  rather,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  and  succeeded  Leo 
(he  Gfcat  in  the  year 461.  "He  had  been  employed  by 
Leo  in  important  aflairsi  among  othen,he  was  seal  aa 
:  legu«  to  the  Bobber  Council  of  Epbesua  <q.  T.)  in  449, 
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(gainst  the  Ent; chUni,  ud  wu  veU  vencd  in  mattan 
coDCfming  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  wbich  he  dis- 
played great  seal  in  enTurcinit.  lie  interfered 
election  and  conKcration  of  Inshopi  by  their  metro- 
poliianB  in  France  and  Spain,  and  juntilied  hii  interfer- 
ence by  alleging  the  pre-eminence  of  the  aee  of  Home 
orar  all  the  seea  of  the  Went,  a  pre-eminence  which  he, 
however,  acknowtedgeit,  in  one  of  hii  letter*,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  emperor's  favor.  He  alto  /orbade  Uah- 
opa  nominating  their  tiuxxmon,  a  practice  wbich  was 
then  frequent.  He,  however,  did  not  declare  electiuna 
or  nominationa  to  be  illegal  merely  Inm  hii 
thority,  but  aasonbled  a  council  to  dedde  on  tbon  ques- 
tions,    llilarius  died  at  Rome  in  467."     See  Ei^M 

Cgdopadia,  *.  v.;  Bower,  Hitl.  ofOtt  Popa, 

JafTr,  Rtgtta  Poml.  Rom.  p.  48,  888. 

Hilary.    See  HiLlABIUs. 

Hilda,  St.,  the  celebialed  abbeaa  of  Whitby,  waa 
grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  con- 
spicuous for  piety  and  demotion  to  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  age  of  thirteen.  When,  alter  the  death  of  Ed- 
win, (he  Northumbriana  relapsed  into  idolatry,  Hilda 
withdrew,  probably,  into  East  Anglia,  but  ietume<l  to 
Noitbumbria  on  the  accession  of  Oewaid,  and,  devoting 
benelf  to  ■  life  of  celibacy,  founded  a  small  nunnery  on 
the  Wear.  She  aabseqnently  (about  A.D.650)  became 
abbess  of  Heorta,  now  Hartlepool,  where  the  remained 
eeven  years.  O^wy,  the  brother  and  suoceasor  of  Uke 
gentle  and  virtuous  Oswald,  when  marcbiug  to  defend 
his  throuo  and  faith  against  Fenda,  the  pagan  king  of 
Uercis,  vowed  that  if  the  Laid  vouchsafed  (o  him  the 
victory,  he  would  dei-oie  to  hii  service  in  holy  i-ir- 
ginity  hia  infant  daughter,  the  ptinceaa  ElDeda.  Hav- 
ing defeated  and  slain  bis  dreaded  foe  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  Oiwy,  in  pursuance  of  hia  vow,  committed 
Eldeda,  with  princely  gifts  in  la^d^  etc,  to  the  care  oC 
Hilda.  Soon  aAerwards  Hilda  purchased  ten  "hides" 
of  land  at  Streoneahalb,  now  Whitby,  and  erected  a 
new  monastery,  in  which  ahe,  aa  abbeaa,  look  up  her 
abode  with  her  royal  charge.  The  wealth  of  this 
monastery,  and  the  dignity  and  high  religious  char- 
acter of  Hilda,  made  it  the  most  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  nurseiy  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  mav 
be  mentioned  lledda,  WilfKd,  and  Odmon,  the  poet. 
DugiUle  (as  quoted  by  Hn.  Jameson)  says  that  Hilda 
"  was  a  profened  enemy  to  the  extension  of  the  papal 
jurisdictjoii  in  this  country,  and  opposed  with  all  her 
might  the  tonaure  of  priests  and  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter according  to  the  Romao  rituaL"  She  died  in  No- 
vember, tiSO,  aged  sixty-three  years,  an<l  was  succeedeil 
as  abbess  by  Eldeda.  Among  the  mir\'ela  related  of 
her  sre  that  a  nun  at  Ilakenea  saw  angebi  conveying 
her  soul  tu  bliss,  and  that  certain  fossils  found  near 
Whitby  having  the  funn  of  coiled  snakes  were  those 

reptiles  thus  chsnged  by  the  power  of  her  prayers 

Smith,  RH.  ofA«c.  Bril.  p.  348-47 1  BuUcr,  Licet  n/lhe 
SaUU,  Nov.  18i  Wright,  BUy.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo-Saxon 
Period),  see  Index;  Jameson,  LrgaiU  of  Oia  Monailic 
Orden,  p.  58-62.     (J.W,  M.) 

Hlldsbort  OF  Tours  (HiLDEBERTL'sTt^noNENBis), 
in  1097  bishop  of  Man^and  in  11^5  archbishop  of  Toms, 
waa  bom  about  lUos  at  Lavardin.  Though  accused  of 
licentiousness  before  hia  admission  to  the  Ohurch,  he  be- 
came one  of  its  brighttat  ornaments  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. During  the  time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Mans,  he 
and  his  church  suffered  much  from  the  contests  of  Wil- 
liam Rufusand  Helie,  count  of  Mans;  nor  was  he  much 
more  fortunate  in  hia  archbisln^ric.  for  he  fell  under 
the  diB[>leasurc  of  Loaia  the  Fat  because  he  refused  to 
dispose  of  his  Chiifch  patronage  as  the  king  desired : 
the  disagreement  waa  at  last  settled,  and  HildeberL  re- 
alored  hi  favor.  He  wrote  with  gr^at  wvcriLj  -j-;—.. 
the  vieea  of  tlu  aaaa*  <<  ■§■&  HSifefaat  kad  ^^ 
X  of  mind,|aBtiBlaaa^.aBtfB  dt^neoT 
ribmilinm  falling  into  the  vain  and 
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,  faltai  Pkitontpikut  and  his  M&ralii  PltilotopUa,  1|Ueh 
are  considered  bis  best  productions,  are  the  flnt  eaaaya  to- 
wards ■  popular  syalem  of  theology.  Hedied  A.D.  lliL 
His  qiiatla  and  sennons  were  quite  numerous ;  tbey  an 
collated  in  ttw  beat  edition  of  his  works,  t>T(i  Earned- 
ila  gaam  ncdtlo,  itadiB  BeaagHidre  (Benedictine,  Pari*, 
1708,  toL).  See  Hoaheim,  Ck.  Hii.  ceuL  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
ii,  n.  74 1  Vita  HibUiali,  prefixed  to  hb  works  (oom- 
plete  list  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  Dsriinj;,  C^cJofu 
£iU.  t  vol) ;  Gallia  CkriHieoKi,  L  xiv ;  Brockbaua,  Com- 
t«rniriow-Zeztt(m,vii,9I9i  fiayle,Ai>(.Z>Kf.p.464;  Ne- 
ander,  Ck,  lliit. ;  Neander,  BiM.  CkriM.  Dognuu,  p.  &3S ; 
Fuhnnann,  //tmdvurleri.  d,  ChriitL  Rftigiout  and  KircA- 
avufA.ii,SOOBq.j  Tenneman,irua.  o//'Mb(.  |).2ia 

HUdcbnnd.    See  UniooBr  TIL 

HUdassTd«  ot  HlldsKudli,  abben  of  St.  Ri>- 
peri's  Mount,  on  the  Rhine,  was  bom  at  IVickelheiii,  tn 
Oermany.A.D.  1098.  She  attracted  much  attention  by 
her  jiretonded  revclitionj  and  i-iiions,  which  were  held 
to  li  supemstursl,  and  obtained  the  countenance  of 
Brmaid  and  others,  and  at  last  the  approval  of  Ei^^ 
nius  HI  and  the  three  succeeding  pope«^  together  triili 
numeums  prelates.  She  wrole  Tirre  Boob  of  Rrvda- 
limu  (Coloniffl,  IBM):-/^/!  o/St.R<i)tti.-^amie  Kpit- 
Ila.  various  tivntvm;  and  an  Erpotiliim  of  St.  Bemr- 
dicfiAirJr  (all  Colon.  1566).  Host  of  them  may  al»  be 
found  in  fitU.  Max.  PatniM.vol  xxiii  She  diBd  A.D. 
1]80.-Neander,  Ch.  HiM.  \v,  317,  6H6i  Moaheim,  Ck. 
//u/.centxii,pt.ii,ch.ii,n.TI:  BaiUet,  Ctu drs  :S<iBif>, 
Sept.  17 ;  BrockhauB,  Comimaliaa-Uiaom,  vii,  Sil. 

Hlldegonde,  a  female  saint  of  the  Romish  Church, 
whose  history  is,  in  fact,  a  satire  on  Romiah  aaintahipi. 
She  ie  said  to  have  been  born  at  Nuilz,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cologne,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century.  Her 
father  having  made  ■  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  I^ndl,  she 
accompanied  him,  dressed  in  man's  clothes,  uiuler  the 
name  of  Jotrpk.  Her  father  dying,  however,  on  the 
way,  he  intrusted  her  to  a  man  who,  afUr  condticfllig 
her  to  Jerusalem  and  back  to  Ptolemais,  abandoned  her 
in  a  slate  of  destitution.  After  various  vicissitiidesi,  she 
came  back  to  Cologne,  entered  the  service  of  a  canon, 
and  finally,  in  1186,  retired  to  sCisIeidsn  convent  near 
Ileidelbei^,  where  she  died  April  SO,  1188.  She  waa 
known  to  the  other  monks  only  as  Bntker  Joteph,  and 
her  sex  was  not  discovered  until  aAer  her  death.  The 
Ostercians  commemorate  her  on  theSOihof  AjiriL  Her 
life  was  written  by  Cnaarius  of  Hdsterbach.  See  Bul- 
let, liri  dtt  SainU,  April  30;  the  BollandisU'  Atla 
Saad.;  Richard  ct  Giraud,  J?iUiof«.  ^ocrw,-  Hoefer, 
A'uHr.  Biog.  Ghi^ralr,  xxiv,  675. 

Hllderaham,  Abtii(;ii,b  pions  and  learned  Puiitaa 
divine,  was  bom  at  Slechnorth, Cambridgeshire,  Octoba 
6, 1668,  of  an  honorable  famdy.  He  was  brought  tip  a 
papist,  and  eilncaCed  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  but 
while  there  be  avowed  himself  a  Froteslant,aiid  waa,  in 
consequence,  cast  oir  by  his  father.  The  eail  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, a  distant  kinsman,  on  hearing  of  the  circiuD- 
stance,  became  his  patron,  and  earned  him  through  the 
university.  In  1 587  ho  was  settled  as  preacher  at  A^by 
de  la  Zouch,  iu  Leicestershire,  where  (though  often  pei- 
secuted,  and  forceil  to  change  his  dwelling)  he  lived  Car 
tbe  most  part  of  forty-three  years,  wilh  great  aucceaa  in 
his  minislrv,  bebred  and  revereil  by  aH  daaeea.  He 
suffered  for  conscience'  sake  in  1598, 1C0£,  IGll.  1612, 
1610,  and  1630,  being  repeatedly  silenced,  deprived,  cen- 
sured, and  fined  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He  died  Harcfa  4, 
1631.  His  character  waa  rich  in  Christian  excelleoce. 
His  published  works  consist  of  Oik  Hvndrtd  onJ  j;iglu 
Jjrturti  on  Jok^  iv  (i!d  edit.  Lond.  1632,  foL)  :—£^IU 
Strmimi  on  Pta.  Ixxv  (163'2.  foL)  -.—Ont  llimdrtd  toil 
i'itlHW'  Svmaia  on.  Pta.  Ii  (Loodoo,  1635,  foL>  ■ — A 
Tr^^r  SB  As  Dmmht  afHt  Kar^k  J^yis  :~Ser- 
SBH  «  nB«iv,ele.  (LaasL  I«B8,&L).— Neal,  ffwA  n/-Mb 
/'■r*BB^i,aa9,6«S:  Niddleton, itK>;. f e<s^  iii,  26, 
Booh,  £ixL  Miog.  vi,  TO. 
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IK,  a  dcrgymao  of  the  Chtndi  of 
EiWbnd,iru  bsm  in  laS8  M  Munon,  Kait.  EdncUcd 
■tTnniir  i;vlk9e,Ciniljridga,hel>ccM>M,iD  17B6,  after 
tUbig  MTcnl  Bunarpmiliofu,  recur  of  Holwdl,  Bedfurd- 
Mn,  »Bt  in  ITU  bishcf  of  8Mk>t  and  Han.  He  died 
DenmbM  7, 1772.  He  wm  iiDtnmtenlal  in  Ihe  tnuu- 
ktioD  (/  (he  Scriptnra  into  the  Mmox  ianguage.  See 
W«l»fl  Butler, /.ift;  Hoak,  t:cd. Bug.  yi,7l. 

HUdiBth,  HosEA,  a  CongTegatiaaal  miniMer,  wai 
hini  in  HuauhiMcut,  January  S,  17B&  He  was  grad- 
uiedit  ilerrud  College  in  1M05,and  was  engaged  for  ■ 
nai<)tr  of  yun  in  teaching,  being  proraaor  of  mMhe- 
eulic*  in  fbillipa  Exeter  Aokdemy  (rom  1811  to  ISib. 
He  had  Kudied  divinity  in  the  mean  time,  and  waa  iu- 
MUhI  minister  of  FiiK  Paiiah,  UiouoMer,  Uaaa^  on 
hiriog  Exeter  Aeademj.  Hia  Ubend  view*,  and  lui 
peniaencc  in  exchanging  with  L'mlariana,  caused  bii 
■puuiuii  from  the  Eaaex  Awciation.  He  wu  an  ic- 
tire  piooccT  in  the  Tcmpeianca  ref«in.  Hi*  death  oc- 
cond  in  IKIiS.     He  waa    ' 


HlldoK  alao  Hldolf;  or  8t.  Ido:i,  flouriahed  in 
the  Kcoml  half  of  Ihe  7th  eentuiy,  and  a  said  to  have 
beoi  biebop  of  Trier  under  iting  PepiiL  Thi*  portion 
h*  niigned.  and  founded  ■  iDODattery  in  the  Vogeee 
aoaatum.  Retlherg  {Kire^rm-Crtck.  IMuUciL  i,  167 
■).;61iiq.)  11  inclined  (o  think  that  Hildulf  never  held 
■  biihDpri&  Many  biognphics  have  been  publiahed  of 
hiB.-Htiaog,Aeiif-i^U^.vi,96.    (J.H.W.) 

Blleii  (1  Chnm.  vi,  58).    See  Houty. 

HlUd'all  (Hi:b.CltatisaA;n';'yAT},po>1ion  of  Jt- 
iiiKil,' often  in  Ihe  prokuiged  foim  CAtit^'iiu,  4n*p^n, 
!  King!  iviii.  18,36;  xiii,4,)!l,  14;  xxiii,l,S4;  1  Chron. 
nri,!!;  !  Chraa.xxuv,9, 11,16, 18,  20,23;  I*a.xxii, 
S>;  xxXTi,3,S2;  Jer.i,l;  Sept.  XiAnai),  the  name  of 
iBmnberofineii,  aII|iTi(ata  or  Levite*; 

1.  The  aon  of  Amii  and  father  of  Amaziah,  the  Bxth 
ia  dtairal  ftitia  Menri,  aon  of  Levi  (1  Chron,  vi,  4fi). 
KC  iDog  ante  1014. 

3.  TheKceodnn  of  Honh,  of  the  family  of  Herari. 
W*"'"'  ^J  David  a*  a  doorkeeper  of  Ibe  tabernacle 
<l  Chraa.  xxvi,  11).    &C.  cir.  1014. 

3.  The  fathei  of  Eliakim,  which  latter  waa  overMcr 
<t  Ihe  house  (Temple}  at  the  time  c^  Sennw:heiib'a  in- 
rain  <2  Kings  xviu,  18,  26, 87 ;  laa.  xxii,  SO ;  uivi, 
l>    B.a  ante  713. 

C  The  lather  of  Gematiah  and  companion  of  Elaiab, 
ake  were  nnt  with  a  mesuge  to  the  captives  at  Babv- 
ln(Jer,iiix,8).  KC  long  ante  fi87.  HawupoaaUj- 
ikotieaj  with  (he  furegnng, 

5.  The  Guber  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1). 
&Cbd[c6»<. 

6.  Ron  of  Sballum  <1  Cbron  vi,  13;  Em  vii,  1),  or 
ll(sbDllam(l  Chron.  ii,  II;  Neh.  xi,  11),  and  Cither  of 
Aviah,  the  high-pricM  who  sasiated  Joaiah  in  bia 
"    '     '     '  '  11(2  Kings  uii,  4-14;  utiii,  4,  S4;  ! 

i-,S-W;  SUIT, 8).  ac.623.  "He  ia  e». 
le  fa:  Che  diacovery  which  he  made  in 
tie  bouse  of  the  Lord  of  a  book  which  is  called  >The 
Bsok  of  the  Uw'  (Z  Kings  ixii,  8),  and  'The  Book  of 
■be  On-enant'  (xxiii,  Ty.  That  thi*  waa  some  well- 
ksDwn  bonk  ia  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expresann" 
(KLito).  "  Kennicott  (//A  Tat.  ii,  !99)  is  of  opinion 
<li»  it  WM  the  nipnal  sutograph  copy  of  Ihe  PenU- 
Uwt  written  by  Hums  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  ar- 
V*  fhm  the  peculiar  form  of  expresNon  in  3  Chron. 

waiT.  14,  re^-a  -na  mn;>  r^in  "^bd,  'the  book  of 

Um  law  of  Jehoivah  by  the  hand  of  Moeee;'  whenaa  in 
the  lb«fla«i  other  plues  in  the  O.  T.  where  Ibe  law  of  ' 
"■a  or  the  booh  of  Mnaea  is  mentioned,  it  is  either 
'ltebaokorHosee,'oc'thelaw  c^  Moses,' or  '  the  book 
^the  law  of  Moaca.'  But  Che  srgument  ia  far  frooi  con- 
cave, becanae  the  phrase  in  qucatioD  may  i|Bite  aa 
MpKly  wniiy  >  the  bonk  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given 
Anugh  Moaca.'    Compare  the  i  i|iiiaisiin  iv  xtipi  /u- 
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fffrou  (Gal.  iii,  IS),  and  Vma  1<a  (Exod.  ix,  8fi ;  x*X%, 
"  "(eb.]r,  29;  2Chmn.xxxv,  B;  Jer,  1,1).  Though, 
ver,  the  copy  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  Mo. 
autograph  tmm  the  words  in  question,  it  seems 
lirubable  Chat  it  was  such,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  viz.  in  the  Temple;  and,  from  its  not  having  been 
[liicoveied  belbre,  but  only  being  brought  to  light  on 
the  occaaon  of  Che  repairs  which  were  neceuaiy,  and 
from  the  discoverer  being  the  high-priest  himself  it 
la  natoral  to  concluile  that  the  paiticuUr  pan  of  the 
iple  where  it  was  found  waa  one  not  oaually  fre- 
quented, or  ever  by  any  but  the  high-prieal.  Such  ■ 
place  exactly  waa  the  one  where  we  know  the  original 
opy  of  Che  Uw  waa  depnuted  by  command  of  Hose^ 
ii.  by  Che  aide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the 
■ail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut,  xxxi,  9,  36"  (Smith). 
That  it  waa  Che  entire  Pentateuch  is  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  Von  Lengerke,  Keil,  EwaJd,  Havemick,  etc ; 
buc  others  think  ic  waa  only  part  of  that  collection,  and 
ochcra  that  ic  was  simply  a  collection  of  laws  and  oidi- 
nsnra  appointed  by  Uoeo,  such  aa  are  given  in  the 
Penuteuch,  and  eapecially  in  Deiileninomy.  The  ob- 
jeclioo  to  its  being  the  whole  Pentatench  is  the  im- 
probability of  that  being  read  in  the  audience  of  Ibe 
people  at  one  time,  as  was  this  book  (xxiii,  2) ;  and 
there  are  many  drcumslancea  which  render  it  probable 
that  what  was  read  to  the  people  waa  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, aa  theBpparentallnsionloDeut.xxix,l,and 
XIX,  2,  in  x-xiii,  J,  8,  and  the  special  effect  which  Ihe 
reading  of  the  book  had  on  Ihe  king,  who  did,  in  conse- 
quence, just  what  one  impressed  by  such  passages  as 
occur  in  Dent,  xvi,  18,  elc,  would  be  likely  lo  do.  At 
cbe  same  lime,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  part  actually 
read  conaiated  only  of  the  summarv  of  laws  and  inetilu- 
tions  in  Deuteninomy,  it  will  not  follow  that  that  was 
the  only  part  of  Ihe  Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkiah ;  lor, 
as  Ibe  matter  brought  before  his  mind  by  Hnldah  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii,  16  aq.)  respected  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  JehoviUi,  it  might  be  only  to 
what  bore  on  that  that  Ihe  reading  specially  referred. 
The  probability  ia  that  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  was 
Ihe  same  which  waa  intrusted  to  the  care  o^  Che  priests, 
and  was  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  Ihe  ark  (Deut.  xxxi,  9- 
26) ;  and  that  this  was  the  entire  body  of  Ihe  Mosaic 
writing,  and  not  any  part  of  ic,  seems  ihe  only  tenable 
conduaioo  (Hengstenbei^,An(i'ifjir,ii,  15!)  sq.)" 

7,  One  of  Che  chief  priests  (conlemporaiy  with  Je- 
shua  aa  high-priest)  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  7).  His  son  Haahabiab  is  named 
inver.ai.    RC  536. 

8.  One  of  Ibose  who  supported  Eira  on  Ihe  right 
hand  while  reading  Ihe  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4). 
B.C  eit.  410.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  he 
even  belonged  lo  Ihe  Levitical  family ;  the  dale  of  the 
events  with  which  he  ia  associated  seems  to  forbid  his 
idenlilicalion  with  the  foregoing. 

Hill  is  the  rendering  of  Ihe  ftdlowing  original  words 
in  Ihe  Auth.Veia.  of  the  Bible.    See  Palutiiie. 

1.  C>i'aA',nj31,  from  a  root  akin  loX=B,  tote  J(^, 
which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  rtirninii*  or  hiunpith- 
ness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  ia  peculiarlv  applica- 
ble to  Ihe  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  and  fixim 'it  are  de- 
rived, aa  has  been  painted  out  under  (iIBCAH,  the  nsmes 
ofseveral  places  situated  onbilli^  Our  Irsnalaion  have 
been  conaialent  in  rendering  jii'ni  by  "  hill :"  in  four 
passages  only  qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doublleea  for 
the  more  ccmplete  anlitheoe  lo  "roonnlain"  (Pas.  Ixv, 
12;  Ixxii.S;  cxiv,4,G),     See  Toi>oanAFiitCAt.TeitMii. 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  EngUab 
word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  "in,  which  haa  • 
much  more  extended  sense  Xhui  ffib'ai,  meaning  a  whole 
district  rather  than  sn  individual  eminence,  and  lo 
which  our  word  '■  MDtmfain''  answers  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. This  exchange  is  always  undesirable,  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  so  aa  10  confuse  Ihe  mnning  of  a  pas- 
•sge  where  it  >a  desirable  that  the  topography  should 
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ba  muniiUlutble.  For  inMnwc,  in  Et«k.  xxW.  4,  the 
"  hill"  u  the  Bune  which  ia  elsewhere  in  the  nnie  chap- 
tei  (ver.  U,  13,  IS,  etc)  ind  book  coneiNenrly  and  ac- 
cunlely  rendered  "mount" and  "mounuin."  In  Mitmb. 
xiv,  44, 46,  the  "  hiU"  is  the  "  mountaiu"  of  vem  40,  aa 
•IsD  in  Deut.  1,  41,  43,  comparea  with  !4,  44.  In  Jush. 
XT,  9^  the  allusion  is  m  the  Mount  ur  Olives,  correctl}' 
called  "  moniitain"  in  the  (ireceding  vene;  and  so  also 
in  1  Sam.  xvi,  13.  The  country  of  the  "hills,"  in  Deut, 
i,  7;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  X,  40;  xi,  16,  ii  the  elevated  district 
o(  Judsh,  Benjamin,  and  Ephtaim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain'  in  the  eariieet  descriptions  of 
Palestine  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  and  in  many  Kitaequent  pa>- 
aages.  The  "holy  hiU"  (Psa,  iii,  4),  tli*  "bill  or  Jeho- 
vah" (lutiv,  3),  the  "  liill  at  Uod"  (Ltviii,  lb),  aie  noth- 
ing else  than  "Mount  Zion."  In  i  Kings  i,  9,  and  iv, 
S7,  the  use  oT  the  word  "hill"  obHuires  the  alliutun  to 
Carmel,  which  in  other  paaaagea  or  the  life  of  the  proph- 
et (e.g.1  Kings  xviii,  19;  2  Kings  iv,  2s)  has  the  term 
"  mount"  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  plana  in  the 
historical  iwoks  in  which  the  same  substitution  wealcens 
the  force  or  the  narrative  are  as  follaws:  Oen.vii,  19; 
Dent,  viii,  7 ;  Josh,  xiii,  6  i  xviu,  13,  14 ;  Judg.  xvi,  3 ; 
18am.Kxiii,  14;  xxv,20;  xxviglB;  3  Sam.  xUi, 34 ;  1 
Kings  XX,  33,  28 1  xxii,  17,  etc.     See  Hountaih. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  ma'akh',  T'hs'O,  a  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix,  II,  where  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  "  ascent,"  or  some  nmilar  term.   See  H  aalkh. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "  hill'  ia  employed  to  render 
the  Greelt  word  liuevAt ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used 
for  ofwc,  elsewhere  "mountain,"  an  as  to  obscure  the 
eonnecliun  between  the  (wn  parts  of  the  same  narrative. 
The  "  hill"  from  which  Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke 
ix,86. isthesame  as  "the  mountain"  into  which  he  had 
gone  for  his  transfiguration  the  day  before  (eomp.  verse 
aS).  In  Matt.  V,  14,  and  Luke  iv,  29,  upaf  is  also  ren- 
dered "hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience  Just  no- 
ticed. In  Luke  i,  39,  the  "hill  country"  (i;  ipuvii)  is 
the  same  "  mountain  of  Jndab  "  lo  which  fiequent  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  Jui>*ll, 
TsiBa  OF. 

HILL-GODS  (n-''in  '■rftX,  "gods  of  the  hills")  are 
mentioned  (I  King*  xx,  23)  by  the  heathenish  Syrians 
M  being  those  of  the  Hebrews,  because  more  powerful ; 
and  such  ileilies  (dii  taoHtimH,),  i,  e.  those  that  have  their 
dwelling  or  throne  on  hills,  whence  they  command  con- 
tlot  of  all  the  region  within  view,  were  generally  wor- 
shipiwd  by  the  ancient  pagans  (see  Dougtaii  Anal,  i, 
173:  UeyUng,  OUere.  ui,  no.  12),  sometimes  in  general 
(Gnitei, /iMC^.  f.  21 ;  LactanL  Morf.;wiw.  11).  some- 
times as  individuals  (Amofaius,  .4  rfr.^aitf.  iv,9;  Augus- 
tine, Cir.  dfi,  iv,  H),  since  hcijihis  were  generally  re- 
garded aa  seats  of  the  go<ls  (Herodotus,  i.  ISl ;  Xen- 
ophon,  Ifrm.  iii,  8,  10;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  Dnugtci 
Anal,  i,  108;  Rimptsch,  De  mail genlium  in  monliliut, 
Lipsia,  1719;  Creuzer,£yniiii/ut,  i,  158  iq.;  Gesenius, 
Jtta.iii^S;  Gramberg's  AW^MMUHJli.SO).  See  HiOH 
Puck.  Grolius  (ad  loc)  specially  comparea  the 
iptifianK  Pan.  (See  Walcb,  t>*  deo  £br»or.  maiKno, 
Jen.  1746), 

H11I,0«OTK«,  D.D.,a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,bomatSt.Andiewsinl748.  Hewaseducat  ' 
the  univeraily  of  his  native  place,  where  he  obtained  the 
Greekprore«ofship,andanerward  that  of  divinity.  He 
subsequently  became  princigial  of  SU  Mary's,  chaplain 
the  king  fur  Scotland,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  long  an  ornament  of  the  Church 
ofScotland.  He  died  in  1319.  Among  his  publications 
Bre.5rTnaiu(i;96,8va):— rA«>lnjwnJ/u(tmtH(I':dinb. 
1803,  8vo):— J^cTurcj  00  porHont  of  the  Old  Tatamrat 
iaaMtatutoflktJeaiihHiitoni(honA.\iiii,Svo).  But 
his  greatest  work  is  his  LeOurt*  w  Dimmlg,  delivered 
to  the  students  while  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrawi.  Dr.  Hill's  doctiinal  sentiments  were,  in  ctm- 
Bonance  with  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
strongly  Calvinistic    Ha  was  tha  successor  of  Dr.  Roli- 
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ertson  (1779)  In  the  high  office  of  moderate  leader  of  Ae 
AsKmUy.  The  beat  editions  of  his /.<e(>im  in  Dirimitif 
are  those  of  Edinburgh  (ISlfi,  B  vdt.  8vo)  and  New  Yoclt 
(Carter  A  Brothers,  8vo).  See  Jones,  Ckrutiaa  Biog, ; 
Chabnen./^M'it.  IPorfa,  ix,  12(>;  Allibone, />k«.  o/ .4  v- 
rjion,i,H4C;  Hethtrington, Auf. CA. n/.!;(o(JaiKf, ii,387. 

HUl,  OMITB0,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charieeton,  S.  C,  Febniaiy  «l,  1 797.  was  convert- 
ed about  1317,  entered  the  South  Camlina  Conferenoe  in 
1320,  waa  presiding  ekier  on  Savannah  District  in  lS2ft- 
27-38,  and  then  stationed  at  HiUcdgeville,  where  he  died, 
August  21, 1329.  Mt.  Hill  possessed,  in  rare  oomUnatioo, 
great  Hrmness  and  great  mildneas,  which,  coupled  with 
vigorous  ability,  nude  hiro  an  excellent  sdininiiuatiTV 
officer.  He  was  studious,  and  deeply  pious, "  and  was 
univenally  acknowledged  tobeBbold,poweriul,  andcm- 
inenlly  successful  minister."— Jfn.  d/"  C'sw/rr.  ii,  117. 

Hill,  Oravn,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  anny , 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  ofMethodiHn  in  Ten- 
itenee,  waa  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1741.  The  vear 
1730  is  given  as  the  first  record  of  his  preaching.  The 
Oist  Conference  in  North  Carolina  waa  hebl  at  his  house 
in  178&  In  1799  he  removed  to  Tennessee.  He  died  in 
182S.     See  McFenin,  Unhoditm  n  Trmturt,  p.  302. 

Hill,  Ifoab,  a  learned  Independent  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Cradky,  England,  1 739,  and  educated  at  Daven- 
try,  where  he  waa  classical  master  for  ten  yeara.  He 
became  rector  of  the  Gravel  Lane  Cliapel,  London,  In  1, 
and  preached  there  Ihirty-aeven  years.  He  died  in  t815i, 
H'aSfrmoia  (Ldnd.lS22,gn>)  are  said  to  aboood  in  fe- 
licitous illustrations. 

Hill,  SiH  Richard,  one  of  a  family  distingnisbed 
for  piety,  eccentricity,  and  usefulnen,  son  of  ^Rowland 
Hillof  Hawke«oue,'wasbon>ln  ]7S3,Bnd  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
"  In  youth  he  was  subject  lo  deep  religious  imjnMaona ; 
he  endeavored  to  remove  them  by  dissipation  ott  the 
Continent,"  but  they  were  oidy  deepened.  On  his  re- 
turn he  sought  ad\-ice  troai  ileteher  of  Madeley,  and 
was  oonverted.  He  became  a  aealotts  promoter  of  Meth- 
odism. When  the  "  Methodist  students"  were  expelled 
from  Oxford,  he  wrote,  in  rebuke  of  that  intolerant  meaa 
ure,  a  large  pamphlet,  entitled, /^oi  Onwnuif .'  afiill 
Acfoinl  of  tie  Kzfmlnom  of  Six  SludailifnM  SI.Ed- 
nmd'i  Hatt  (Lond.  1768,  Bvo).  When  the  Calii-iiiiatic 
contreversy  arose  among  the  Methodists,  Hill  look  sadea 
against  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  and  wrote  a  number  of  vii^ 
ulent  T^tlrrt  to  Mr.  Fletcher  (antwered  in  Fletcber's 
Cliectt  lo  A  titiitopaamm).  He  also  wrote,  against  We*- 
ley,  Tkt  Fatra^  DmUt  DiiHIlrd .-  a  ^Tmrw  of  Wtil^m 
Doetrinei ;  Tir  Fiaiiiiag  airotr,  and  other  pamphlets, 
answers  lo  which  mav  be  found  in  Fletcher,  as  above, 
and  in  Wesley,  ll'orb,'voL  vL  He  afterward  found  bel- 
ter employment  in  writing  A  n  Apologg  far  BmUtrrtf 
Ijttt,  agimit  Daubnt't  Guide  (Lond.  1798,  Svo),  ai>d 
LMtT  to  Mr,  Malan  on  kit  Dffnte  qf  Poijgtmf,  He 
pttiached  as  occasion  demanded  in  dissenting  chapela, 
and  was  an  active  and  useful  Christian  Ihioughont  his 
life.  HediedinlSoa  See  Rose,  Cm.  Ah^.  McfisiKfrr  ,• 
WesIev,  lfonb,vi,  144  sq.;  Stei-ens,  fliWorj  0/ Jfeltorf- 
uH,TJLii,ch.iandii;  Sniaey.LifeefSirltidiardHia 
(Lond.  1889,  8to). 

Hill,  Rowland,  brother  of  ^  Richard  HiU,  a 
popular  and  pious,  though  eccmltic  minister,  waa  bom 
at  Hawkestone  Aug.  13th  or  SBd,  1744.  His  vieva  were  < 
early  directed  towaids  the  ministry  in  connertiiHi  with 
the  Chureh  of  England,  and  his  religious  life  was  great- 
ly developed  during  his  residence  as  a  student  at  Eton 
and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  imbibed  lb* 
principles  of  Whilelteld  and  the  Calviniatic  MethodiMiv 
which  be  strenuously  maintained  through  life.  His  re- 
ligious leal  at  cdlcge  was  strongly  marked,  but  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  inlufere  with  his  studies.  He  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  admjssioii 
into  the  Chureh — six  bishops  refused  in  tum  to  flidua 
him,  Biul  he  succeeded  at  length  csily  through  ftmily , 
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.  Afts  bit  dtdiiiitioa  he  nmniHl  itincnncy, 
riihci  or  hit  biher.  In  177;)  be  ob- 
lOHl  Uu  |»ri*h  o(  KiDgston,  SomtrMI,  and  «u  tnu- 
ntd  is  the  MDM  year,  yet  Hill  k«pt  up  hia  ilintnnt 
moKtj.  Ha  \igar  of  tlioogbt,  ewTKsUia^  cccen- 
nkj.  •od  wit  dnw  Ihoaund*  to  liatcn  to  bim.  In 
inOhnl'iIlici'i  deaUikahimwfalthi  and,  witb  the 
Bd  of  bit  Diuneroiu  friendi,  he  built  Surrey  Chqwi, 
lain  in  1781  Hen  he  preached  In  vaat  congiegt- 
tm  b  muiT  yeara.  He  died  Aprilll,  1H3S.  In  the 
mimtny  between  the  Anninian  and  Calvinistic  Melh- 
tlua  HiD  look  an  active  part,  and  wroLe  aeveral  bitter 
(opUelf  i^nK  John  Wealej,  opedally  Impoihm 
iMd  (Brutul,  imy-.-FuB  AltKtr  lo  Joka  Wfdti, 
iVmd.  1777).    When  the  strife  ended  Hill  regretted 


^e  Sidney,  Life  ofRotcloKd  Hia  (Lond. 

inAnio);  Stevrna,  llittory  o/*  .VrrAodfm,  voL  ii,  cb.  i 
wii;  Woley,  H'arjb,  iv,  473 :  vi,  193, 1»9. 

HIU,WiUlaiii,  D.D..  a  Preabvteriui  miiUBter,wai 
l>ninaimb«luidCa.,Va^UarebS,17ii9.  InlTHShe 
nWHiIlvn|iil(n  Sidney  College.  While  there  he  em- 
lond  RlitpOD,  and  decided  to  Hudy  for  the  minislry. 
Ht  gndiaUd  in  1788,  and  km  licensed  lo  preach  by 
ik  Pnbyifiy  of  Hanover  Jul;  10, 179(L  Ader  acting 
fcr  im  _>««n  n  miaaionary,  he  settled  in  Berkeley,  Va., 
■d  ia  Juntary,  I  WO,  aaaatned  charge  of  Ihe  Prab3'teri- 
K  UnRh  in  Winchoter.  In  February-,  1834,  he  be- 
aHpniH  af  the  finery  Presbyterian  Chuich  in  Prince 
Eirsd  Co.,  wher?  lie  remained  only  two  years,  when 
iapand  bealih  oUiged  bim  in  resign,  and  he  returned 
ulTmchcsCer  to  paae  the  lut  days  of  hia  life.  He  died 
<im  Knv.  Id,  1851.  -  Dr.  HiU  wu  engaged  on  ■  Hiitary 
1 1k  f nljtenin  Clmrdi  n  lie  Umltd  Slalu.  intended 
unke  two  Bva  vols.  Hedeoded  to  publish  it  in  nun^ 
ka^baluily  ■  aingle  number  of  it  appeared.  "In  the 
(nai  antoit  Ihat  iaaued  in  the  divison  or  the  Church, 
Dc  Hin'a  judgment,  aympalhica,  and  acla  wen  fullv 
•iih  ibc  New  School'— /V«tA.  QuarUrfy  Reciee,  1868'; 
SpVK.-l-ul'.lii.MS- 

aaiairBUlalCodwarTUKO.T.    SeeHAH- 

mi'lal  (HcbL  aiM;  'An,  praMta;  Sept.  'BUqX, 
!■>;>■. 'gOU|)Uc),  ■  Piiatbomte,  father  of  the  judge 
lUa  ^odg.  xii,  IS,  16).    RC  ante  1SS8. 

mial  I,  Ha-Zakis  Cpif.  <^  H"  Grrat),  BK-t-Ss 
■a,waa  born  at  Babylon  about  RC  76l  He  was  one 
'lie  BOM  anioeot  Jewiah  rabbia,  foondet  of  ■  school 
•kitk  km  his  name,  and  by  his  sdMenying,  holy  hfe, 
■4  (real  wiadoin  and  leaming.  exerciaed  a  veiy  remark- 
■Mt  iaikienee  IwtK  upon  the  theology  and  lileistuie  of 
l^axkn.  AboutRaSehecameIoJenisalero,wbfre, 
rtft  sbligid  In  woilifor  hi*  daily  bread,  he  attended  at 
<^  Nue  time  the  lectorca  of  Shemaja  and  AUalion, 
>ta  Ike  [nadiiig  oAecn  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Aboal 
^IDlMTaabianelf  cboseo  pnMdent  of  the  Sanhe- 
*n.  lUsoAca  he  hddlbr  fatty  yeara  witb  great  auc- 
<H^  EtbendseMya:''Hiaadminiatration,akni!  with 
^  <ilialor  Shammai,  foima  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of 
aUaiea]  leamiiiK.  Hia  achoUn  were  numbered  by 
<k^Miti,  The  Talmud  omnnKmanleB  eighty  of  them 
^  —mt. among  whom  aie  the  celebrated  RJochanan 
^B-Zachsi,  aad  Jonathan  ben-Uiiel.  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
(Mi*  as  Ihe  Propbeta."  Some  have  aaserted  (Ginc 
^  ia  ATiHa,  amDOK  oibera)  that  by  hia  leachinga  he 
"9»4  U>  peofile  for  the  coining  ufCbriat,  but  we  are 
■dMl  lo  bdivve  thai,  whde  HiUei  waa  a  moat  noble 
'■'■'  it  the  Jcwa,  teaching  as  he  did  that  the  caidioaJ 
^"■e  and  aim  of  life  ia  "  lo  be  gende,  abowing  all 
■"•si"  lo  all  DMn,"  and  "when  reviled  not  to  revile 
'■»."  J»  hia  views  of  the  pniphecieB  imther  inclined 
^  >■  IiTC  warning  to  his  nation — especially  prepared, 
■ibnageialand  ptdilieal  diacomfort,  lo  k»k  more  in- 
*^  fc*  the  codling  of  that  myslnious  king  who,  ac- 
•■«■«  to  their  idea,  was  lo  free  them  from  the  oppres- 
«■  of  Hool  BB  wall  aa  Coar,  ana  eatabliab  in  the  land 
lY.— 8 
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of  Jndah  a  throne  that  thould  have  aiipceiiiacy  over  iB 
other* — by  aaeening  lhat  "no  aacb  king  will  ever  ap- 
pear" (iSanAAJrim).  But  it  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
lbr»aw  Ihe  diapemion  of  his  nation,  for  the  Talmud  in- 
fonru  na  that  hb  drew  op  dvil  and  polidcal  onUnaneea 
intended  to  regulate  their  nlation  lo  each  other  after 
their aepanUion.  Whilepresidentof U>eSanhedrim,hiB 
great  aim  waa  lo  give  greater  preciBion  to  the  study  it 
the  law.  Before  hu  lime  Iradition-leamtng  had  been 
divided  into  six  hundred,  or,  as  some  have  it,  w\'en 
hundred  seclions.  He  eimpliUed  the  subject  by  arrang- 
ing this  once  complicaled  mass  under  six  (Sedarim) 
treatises — ihe  basis,  really,  of  the  future  Mishna  labora 
of  Akiba.ChijJa,aud  Jehuda  Hakkodtsh  in  thiadepan- 
maoL  Hillel  waa  also  the  fint  who  laid  down  dehnile 
hermeneolical  nilee  for  the  inlerpretation  of  the  O.  T. 
They  are  very  imponant  for  a  proper  undentauding 
of  the  ancient  venions  (Midrash).  His  colleague,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Shammai,  beeame  dis- 
pleased wilh  the  liberality  of  Hillel'a  mind,  and  this 
Unally  resulted  in  the  eati^iliahmenl  of  "  the  achool  of 
Shammai"  by  the  aide  of  "  the  echoul  of  HilleL"  Their 
pointa  of  diRerenco  related  to  queaEiona  of  julispnidenoe 
and  Church  discipline,  not  to  dogmas,  yet  iheir  diapute* 
caused  gnal  excilemeni  among  the  Jews.  Hitlel'a  par- 
ty  finally  prevailed,  in  conaequence,  it  ia  said,  of  a  bodk 
hot  (q.  V.)  in  his  favor.  Jerome  and  some  other  writM^ 
have  considered  Hillel  aa  the  founder  of  the  sect  oi 
Pbariseea,  and  Shammai  aa  Ihe  fliat  Scribe.  This,  how- 
ever, ia  an  error,  for  the  Sciibea  and  Phaiiaee*  did  not 
conalitule  two  distinct  sects,  and,  moreover,  were  ante- 
rior to  these  two  leachen.  Hillel  died  when  Jeaua  waa 
about  ten  yeara  of  age.  It  eeenualrange  thai  Josephua 
makes  no  mention  of  HilleL  Arnold  (ui  Henog,  htal- 
EHCgilop.  vii.  97,  thinks  that  Pollio  (Am.  ivi,  I,  I,  10) 
standa  for  HilleL  To  the  school  of  Hillel  ia  attributed 
the  Buthorahip  of  MrffiUatJi  Bilk  Baihmonaim,  a  work 
on  Ihe  histor}*  of  Iho  Maccabees,  now  loau  Sec  Barlo- 
locci.  Magma  fiibliolh.  Raibm.  ii,  TSS-T96 ;  G.  £.  Geiget 
el  H.  Giessman,  Hrtrit  CommtMalio  de  HilltU  tt  iSclim- 
•aai,  etc  (Alldoif,  1707,  4to)  -.  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Cne- 
mit,  XXIV,  686;  £i^  Cgchpadia;  Flint,  Knltui-gHiA. 
i,  IS;  Elberidge,  IiUmd.  lo  IJrbr.  LiUml.  p.  33;  GriUs, 
Gar*.  d:yiidn,viii,  107;  Joat,  Cfadi.  <f.  ItroeL  i,  364i 
Kitto,l>^.o/fii&i.i<fr.ii,a03;  Wolf, .MUkHA. Aetr. 
ii,  834-8.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HIUbI  II,  BE^-JEK^DAH  in  (sometimes  called  lk» 
^unger,  because  a  descendant  of  Hillel  I,  or  the  elder, 
q.  T.),  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim  about 
A.D.  330  (some  say  A.D.  258),  which  he  held  for  about 
thirt}--flve  yeaix.  As  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
was,  of  course.  Ihe  head  of  the  Jewiah  school  at  llbe- 
lias,  and  it  is  said  Ihst  while  in  this  position  he  was 
often  consulted  by  Origen.  Some  think  bim  Ihe  ElM 
mentioned  by  Epiphaniua  (adrrr,  llartt.  xxx,  4  sq.}, 
who  embraced  Ibe  Christian  faith  on  his  <lcath-bed. 
But  this  (act  ia  unlikely,  as  Ibe  Jews  of  Hillcl's  time 
make  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Had  il  occuned  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  execrated  hia  name.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  however,  connected  wilh  KbliFsl  liler- 
atnre  to  leani  ftnm  Eiuphaniua  that  a  Hebrew  transU' 
lion  01  Ihe  Gospel  of  John,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^ 
and  of  Chnat'a  genealogy  aa  recorded  by  Mallbew,  ex- 
isted at  this  early  period  of  Christianity,  for  il  is  said 
of  the  Ellel  above  referred  to,  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  pana  of  Ihe  N.  T.juat  mentinned  was  found  se- 
creted in  Ihe  cabinet  of  the  nasi  (preaident),  aubscqnenl- 
ly  lo  hia  death.  Hillel  ia  aaid  to  hare  convoked  a  lab- 
binical  synod  which  adjusted  Ihe  period  of  the  sun  wilh 
Ihat  of  the  moon  in  calculating  time,  though  it  was  not 
used  until  the  change  intnidudnl  under  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile  (Baitolocci,  Magna  BimpUitca  Rabbimainoii. 
ii,  415  sq.).  This  calendar,  while  it  greatly  facilitated 
the  uniliHin  observance  of  the  Paschal  festival  and  other 
great  festivals,  leiided  to  promote  unity  among  a  people 
dispened  through  ao  many  landa.  ■■  if  the  acts  of  this 
aynod  bad  been  handed  down  u  a  writtoi  totta,  w* 
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dMuld  protwbly  h>TB  had  in  tbrai  nnw  light  on  the 
pncnt  ducnpancie*  between  the  chronoloey  of  thr 
Hebrew  text  ami  that  of  the  SepluiginL"  It  u  gen- 
enlly  belieTcd  that  the  nbbiiu  of  thii  nnod  tlxed  the 
epoch  of  the  Creiuion  U  the  venul  niuinox,  S761  y«an 
before  the  birth  oFChritt.  Indeed,  KiUel't  great  repu- 
tation, nay,  irammtality,  rota  upon  hii  intniductioD  at 
the  calendar  (q.  t.)  d"  the  Jewiah  you,  UMd  even  at 
present  with  little  satiation.  "Acooiding  to  thii  cal- 
endar, the  difference  bttwerai  the  aolar  and  lunai  year, 
upon  which  the  cjicleorthe  Jewish  festivala  depends,  ia 
yearij  made  up ;  the  leii((lh  of  the  month  ia  made  to 
'  3  to  the  aatnnomical  courae  of  the  moun, 
•a  ia  alio  paid  in  it  lo  the  Ualachic  matten 
'  b  the  Jewish  fealivala.  It  ia  baaed  upon 
the  r)-cle  of  nineteen  yeart  {TnsVn  ^ina),  uitroduced 
by  the  Greeli  astjonomer  Heton,  in  which  occur  Mven 
inletcaJaiy  yean.  Each  year  haa  ten  unchangeable 
month)  of  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  daya ;  the 
two  autumnal  moutha,  CMahvim  and  K^ulrr,  which  fol- 
low  the  important  month  Tiiri,  are  left  changeable  [>ee 
HAfiiTARAHj.becmiue  tbey  depend  upon  certain  aaUo- 
nomical  phenomena  and  tbe  foUowing  puinia  of  Jewiah 
law :  1,  That  the  month  of  Titri  ia  never  to  begin  with 
the  day  which,  to  ■  great  extent,  belongs  to  the  former 
month,  a.  The  Day  of  Atonement  u  not  lo  tail  on  tbe 
day  before  or  after  the  S^balh :  and,  3.  That  the  Ho- 
Mama  Day  is  not  to  be  on  a  Sabbath.  It  ia  imponbti 
DOW  to  say  with  certainty  how  much  of  thia  calendar  u 

liadjtiona,  aince  it  ia  beyond  quntion  that  aoroe  astro- 
nomical tuka  were  handed  down  by  the  prcaidenta. 
This  calendar  Hillel  introduced  A,D.  859."  A  similar- 
ity of  names  haa  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  ao- 
tbor  of  a  MS.  copy  of  the  O.  T.,  which  was  preserved 
until  tbe  clnee  of  the  ISth  ccntuij-,  and  waa  used  to  coi^ 
rect  later  copies.  He  died  towarda  the  close  of  the  4Lh 
ccntury.^ — Roeei,  Diiiort,  iforim  digli  ^ufori  Ebrri,  p. 
170,171;  Wolf,  Bmoli.llttraiea!  Hoefer,  A'oar.fl%. 
CtniraU,  xxi  v,  68fl ;  Elheridge,  lalrod.  Ilrbr.  til.  p.  138 ; 
GTHtz,C«cA.  <j.JucJrn,iv,386Bq.',  Kiuo,  Cs^lap.  qf  Bib. 
Z.iV.ii,B05.    (J.  H.W.) 

Hiller,  UattUas,  a  GetmaD  Protestant  theolo- 
pan  and  Orienlalist,  waa  bom  at  Stuttgaid  Feb.  1&,  1846. 
lie  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1693, 
ani  of  Oriental  languages  and  theology  in  1698.  In 
1716  he  exchanged  thne  offlcss  for  the  priory  of  Kbn- 
igriiiDnn.  where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1725.  Hfi  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  works  on  philology  and  benne- 
neutics.  He  wrolc  Sdagrapkia  (irainiaalica  Htbnra 
—Lexwm  l.alao-llfbralaim  (1685)  -—Dt  Arrano  Kir 
tt  KOhO)  (Tubing.  IG93,  8vo),  on  the  accentuation  and 
punctuation  of  Ihe  Bible  -.—Iiitliluliima  Lingua  StmOa 
(•everal  times  reprinted,  as  Tubing.  1760,  8vii' 
aialioon  Sacnim  (Tubingen,  1706,  4to,  IranjL 
man  by  himself) : — St/nlaginala  AemaitiUica  qaibvi  loca 
S.  Srripltira  plHriaui  ec  Hrliruico  fcrtu  iiore  trptiantly 
(Tubingen,  IIH,  iU>) :  —  Hieragbipkirmn  —  Dt  Origi 
Gtnlium  Cttiicanan  .•  —  J)e  Origim,  diu  H  terra  Paiai- 
tiaoram:~De  Plttnlu  ia  S.  Scriptara  mrmoroHt^—Ui- 
tntpigliam  (Utrecht,  17S5,  4lo>.  See  Fabricios,  lliit, 
BOiiolk.  vi,  44 ;  Etsch  und  tiruber,  A  Ug.  KwyU^adie , 
Uoefer,  jVoar,  Biog.  Cinirak,  xxiv,  689.     (J.  N.  P.) 

mUer,  FhlUp  Frededck,  one  of  the  b«t  and 
most  prolillc  hymn  write™  of  the  Kvangelical  Church  of 
Southern  (iermany,  was  bom  al  Mllhlhauneii 
educated  under  J.  A.  Bcnfcel :  became  pastor  . 
three  little  village^  and  finally  at  Steinheim 
kat  hia  voice  in  1751,  and  died  in  1769.  After  his  re- 
tirement fhim  the  pulpit  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  sacred  poetr}-,  and  piodnoed  over  1000  hymns,  many 
of  which  have  great  excelkndea.  It  ia  said  tluU,iiexl 
tu  the  Kble,  hia  apinlual  songs  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  circulated  book  in  Wurtemberg  (Hurst's  Hagen- 
bach).  A  complete  edition  appeared  at  lEcutlingen  in 
1844  and  ieil^Hetz«g,AKi/-JA>t:fii(af>. vol vii  Hagen- 


bach,  Uiil.  qfthe  18(i  <nd  ItU  CWarwi  (tnuulaud  br 
Hurst),  ii,S9S;  ^^Inkworth,  CiiriKiin  ^H^en  t/'Oenna- 

.»,p.27a 

HlUliotua,  Auocvrtni  L,  anthor  of  tbe  beantifid 
hymn  beginning  "  Trembling  before  thine  awful  throne," 
waa  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  179S,  and  died  in 
Paris  March  14, 18S9.  He  was  a  younger  hniilier  of 
Jame*  A.  HiUhonae,  the  poet. — A'ew  Engbmdtr,  xviii, 
"i7. 

Hllllard,  TiHOTHT,  a  Congrcgatioiial  a 

tm  in  1746  in  Kensington,  N,  H.  He  gi 
Harvard  College  in  1TS4,  and  in  1768  was  appranlad  tti- 
toi,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1771,  when  b« 
waa  onUined  pastor  at  Barnstable.  This  charge  be  re- 
tigned  April,  1789,  and  was  instaUed  co-paator  at  Cam- 
bridge Oct.  27,  where  he  reoiained  until  bis  death.  May 

1790.     He  published  the  Dv^tiam  iMHiTt  al  Har- 

inl  CoOtge  (1788),  and  aeverd  oocMumal  aennoiui. — 
Sprsgue,  A  mob,  i,  660. 

Hlllyei,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  6,17631  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1782,  and  graduated  iu  1T86.  He  waa  Uoenscd 
to  preach  by  llie  old  Presbyter)- of  Suffolk,  LI.,  in  178S, 
and  was  sppoliTtcdtolbe  churches  at  Coimecticul  Fanm 
and  Battle  Hill  (now  Madison,  N.  J.,  Ihe  seat  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary),  and  shortly  after  (Sept. 
29, 1789)  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  at  Ihe  lat- 
ter place,  Id  Ihe  summer  of  1601  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  church  in  Orange,  "  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  in  the  slate."  Here  ha  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  for  more  than  thirty  yearsb 
In  1818  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alicghany 
College.  In  the  disniplion  of  the  Pmbyterian  Choreh 
(1837),  Dr.  Hillyer  sided  with  the  New  School  -  But, 
though  he  regarded  tbe  divinon  as  an  unwise  measov, 
it  never  disturbed  bis  pleasant  relations  wilh  those  of 
his  brcthivn  whose  views  and  action  in  reference  U>  it 
differed  from  his  Dwn''(G.N.Judd,in  Spraguii AtmaW), 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Mew  Jenej-  from  181 1 
In  hie  death,  and  from  181S  until  the  divisiDn  of  tbe 
Genera]  Assembly  one  of  the  flrst  directors  of  tbe  theo- 
Ingical  seminary  at  Princeton.  This  school,  loo,  he  rc- 
guded  to  the  last  with  undiminished  interest,— Tuttle, 
(Rev.  SuDod  L.),  UitUry  of  Iht  Pmbgleriim  Chirt*, 
Maditem,  N.J.  p.S9  sq.i  Spragoe,  .4  moll  iff  Ike  Amer- 
ica Pulpil,m,Sa». 

Him«rliu  flfitpiOE)'  ■  ceMirated  Greek  aopbist  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  A.D.  81&. 
He  received  bis  education  of  PraEienns,  whose  rival  be 
aftcrwanls  became.  After  travelling  considerably  in  the 
East,  he  settled  in  Athens  as  teachef  of  thetoric  H« 
became  very  famous  in  his  profesuon,  having  among  hia 
pupils  Basil,  Grqpiiy  of  NaiianKn,  and  other  dialiit- 
guished  men.  Tbe  emperor  Julian,during  his  visit  al 
Athens,  A.D.  B&G,  attracted  by  hia  learning  and  eloqaaK^, 
invited  him  to  bis  court  at  Antiocb,  and  made  him  hia 
secretary  (A.D.S62).  After  Ihe  death  of  his  rival.  Fro- 
teresiua,  in  A.D.  368,  he  returned  lo  Athens  and  leaunicd 
lus  former  calling.  He  became  blind  toward  the  doae 
ofhialife,anddiedinatitofeptIepByA.D.3Se.  Hime- 
Tins  was  a  pagan,  but  exceedin^y  kind  towarrla  the 
Christiana.  Of  hia  works,  only  a  part  are  now  extant. 
— Urdner.H'onb;  &m\lb,Dia.GrrtkandRom.i/flkoL 
ii ;  Herer,  Uimmal  Ltx.  vvi,  S88 ;  Uoefer.  Ntmx.  Biof. 
Geniralt,  xxi  v. 

Hlmeriiut,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  Spain,  known  by  a 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  ^ricins.  bisbop  oT 
Rome  (88n-398),  and  in  which  the  latter  arrogates  ao- 
preme  ecclesiastical  aulhorily,  and  Seeks  by  6attefy  to 
gain  Himerius'a  consent  lo  his  preteosions.  See  Hard, 
CoartC  i,  848 :  J.  A.  Cramer,  additiona  to  Bnsauet,  i  V,  597, 
— Herxog,  Rrrd-Eitryldop.  vi,  98. 99.  The  Roman  Oth- 
olic  viens  may  be  I  een  in  VV'etzrr  u.  Welle,  JCtrcAor-lezw 
tton,  V,  197  sq.     See  Stmcitrs. 

HliBTBiltai  (by  the  classics  called  HamrrUa  Or 
I  ffomririlti),  an  Aridnan  people,  claiming  to  be  dcnoid- 
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uM  tt  Himyir,  ■  gnndnn  of  Saba,  one  of  ttw  inj'thio- 
il  fMhcn  at  tha  AnbUni,  who  ia  uid  (o  have  bean  a 
jaaa  in  South  Arabia  about  8000  before  Hoham- 
Bxd'i  dmc  Tbey  ettaUiabed  in  that  part  ofAratda 
ugmt  rrry  flowiflhin^  lowiu,  including  Saba  and  Aden 
(Alhua),  Ibe  fornKT  noted  more  Hpeciaily  bom  ila 
■nlion  in  Ibe  Bible,  and  extcDded  their  dominion 
■sir  cner  tlie  cDlin  coart  of  South  Aftica.  At  the 
tintt  of  OnMantine  the  Great  this  people  inclined  to 
CbriKianitr,  bat  in  &S9  tbejr  were  aubjectcd  bylhe  Elhi- 
^i|un,  and  woe  obliged  ID  Ibnake  their  ChriKian  fajlh. 
About  icTaitf  nan  later  the  Penians  took  the  moat 
ii^Mtaat  dtica  b«D  the  Himyarilea,  and  in  A.D.  629 
Med  to  the  Hohimmedana,  and  em- 
The  Himyarita  had  ■  language  of 
thai  avn  [aee  Aubic  Lahocaoi],  the  ao  called  Hiro- 
firiitc,  of  whicb  trace*  hare  lately  been  found  in  the 
■artnt  miaina  to  vluch  the  Oriental  Bdiolar  Gewniua, 
•ad.  luer,  Bbdigcr,  have  given  much  Mudy.  (If  late 
OaindtT  hu  undertaliHi  this  task,  and  ^ipaicntly  hai 
bna  BiDcb  more  Buccesaful.  The  renilta  of  hia  inveili- 
gitni  an  found  in  ZriUeAiift  dtr  dmtKkn  MargrMbtd. 
GmtiKk.  (ToL  z  and  xix,  Ljo.  1866  and  ]865>^Bn>ch- 
h»,Ci«.-£«z.  vii,  920.  See  Jews. 

Hln  tyty,  Ala,  Sept.  ilv,  If,  or  iv),  a  meawn  of 
Ei|sidi,  containing  the  ■erealh  part  of  a  "  bath' (Nnmb. 
Tt.itn.;  xxriU,&,7,M;  Ezelc  iv,  11),  La,  twelve  Ro- 
aaa  ustorii, aocoiding  to  Joeephua  (iTv,  Atd,vi,i 
a.  4),  or  about  fire  qnaita.  The  wonl  coneaponda  with 
IW  KiTptian  ia,  kiia,  which  properiy  aignifiea  a  Hod^ 
■•d  tben  a  nnaU  measore,  aerfornu,  Greek  ivor  (aee 
LMaaw,  Uttn  a  Saltolmi,  p.  154 ;  Bockb,  Mthvhg. 
U^irmek.  f.  344,  S60).  But  it  ia  not  certain  that  the 
Hdaew  anil  Engliah  mcaanrra  wen  of  the  aame  nie. — 
(ioMiiiM.  According  to  the  RaUuni,  the  hin  contaiu 
•aly  Ibe  airti  part  of  the  bath.     See  Ukabubk. 

Hisjihollira,  Joiin,  D.D.,  wai  bora  in  Weatininater 
n  1T31.  He  waa  educated  at  Weatminaur  Scboot  and 
Triaiiy  College,  Cambridge.  In  17&1  he  was  apptunted 
■  *"        ■  ■      nar)-,  in  1766  vicar  of 


lit  ditd  in  1794.     He  only  published  three 

Brmd  on  public  occaaiona.     A  collection  of 

(LsBdoo.  1796,  8vo)  ij  not  without  merit,  but  they  cei- 

Uiahr  did  not  meet  the  expectatioD*  of  hia  contemp 

iwia^Haok,£rel».£HV.vi,7Si  Allibone,OK«.o/>1i 

(i»>.i,Bia 

Riiu.w»i»f.«w.i  AaaAW AM,  a  diatjngniahed  Gennan 
ilwrilimian  and  Oricntaliat,  bonri  at  Doebcln,  near  Ham- 
tar^  May  2,  ICjS,  waa  educated  at  the  UniveiKty  of  Wit- 
Imlxrg  After  filling  aeveral  important  appointmeota 
■  BiaiMeT,  be  was,  in  1687,  made  court  procher  to  the 
Wgnre  ofHewe  Dannatadt.and  bonoraiy  profeawr  at 
the  Uemnty  of  Giijen.  But  in  the  year  immediatc- 
ly  Uning  be  resigned  tlwae  pontioaa  and  returned  to 
Unbaig,  Ucfe  be  waa  aeenaed  by  aone  minialen  of 
y>ilb)r  with  Millenatlana  and  Pietiata,  which  >o 
•nagfca  apoa  bla  ODoatitotion  and  mind  that  be  died  af- 
»riibmlilliieaa,FebnurTll,169&.  Among  bia  work* 
»  i^naally  wortlry  of  note,  ^yOi^e  iw«M  (f  p[ 
"dli  i.a.ntm  obiatriontm  (Lubecl^  1676,  4ta) 
**iBmHtki*or%m:—Dt8acTifiiiuHtbr.:—T<m 
'mtii  I  imrr  Mahammnim  H  Ckrvtima  fiki  (M- 
w(Aiab.  and  LaL,  Hamb.  1690,  4«]).  He  pobliahed 
B  J  WoB,  really  ih*  flnt  edition  oflbe  Konn,Batbat 
F^anni  (Van.  1&30)  was  almoK  wholly  deairoyed  by 
^  tf  Ibt  pope.  He  ^ao  left  in  MS.  Lrricnn  onMco- 
m  im  A  Iniraimm. — Jiicher.  A  ilgem.  GtMrt.  La.  ii, 
Hoefcr,  A'oarr.  Biog.  Crn.  xiir,  705  aq. 

If,  Jam,  D.Dnan  Engliih  clergyman,  was 
-widnhire  in  1817,  and  waa  educated  at  8l 
UarsHail,Oxfa*d.  He  Oiled  aocoiHTely  the  ricar- 
B  If  Cehahin,  Birtihir^  and  Cm  tectonUpa  of  Drav- 
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Ion,  Lderatovbire,  and  NarthSe)d,WaKaaIenliire.  He 
died  in  169S.  He  published  F-mr  Stmumi  (Oif.  1617, 
8vo) :  —  KpiMlola  Vtridica  (I6&9,  4lo) :  —  FemiatB*  lo 
Confimuly  (1S70,  Svo),  addressed  in  the  Ibim  of  a  letter 
to  the  Digeenlen;— roKicHbi  Sleranim,  or  Lrttm  om 
metTol  Occatioia  (1680,  Hvo).  The  fiiat  half  oonlaiiU 
letten  exchanged  between  bim  and  Richard  Baxter  on 
the  divisions  in  the  Church.— Hook,  ErrlrM.  Biog.  vi,  74 ; 
Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Ginir.  xjuv,  706  [  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Avdion,  i,  SfiO. 

Hlacki.  "E&waxA,  D.D.,  a  detgyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  dislinguiihed  Aaayrian  Schol- 
ar, waa  bom  in  August,  1792,  and  was  prepared  fur  college 
under  hia  fsther'a  care.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  being  fiKiU  priatrpt  of  all 
the  candidates.  Afler  graduation  be  became  rector  of 
Ardtiea,  one  of  the  college  livings,  whence  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  Killyleagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Down  (north  of 
Ireland),  and  there  he  spent  the  last  forty-one  years  of 
his  life.  Dr.  Hincka  was  conaidered  one  of  the  best  phi- 
lologista  in  Europe.  He  contributed  numerous  valuable 
papen,  especially  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Aatyi- 
ian  cuneiform  bisctiplinna,  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Royil  Society  of  Lil«nture,  the  A^Mic  Society,  and 
the  British  Association.  "Ilia  talent  for  deciphering 
texts  in  unknown  cbaractcrs  and  languages  was  wonder- 
ful. It  waa  appliedtothestudy  of  E^fptianhieroglypb- 
ics,  and  to  the  inscriptiuns  in  the  cuiieifunn  character 
found  in  Persepuliii,  Nineveh,  and  other  parts  of  ancient 
Assyria.  In  this  Held  eBpocially  he  labored  for  yean  with 
great  perseverance  and  success,  having  been  the  Qrst  lo 
ascertain  the  numeral  system,  and  the  power  and  form 
of  its  signs  by  means  of  the  inacriptions  at  Van.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  reatorera  of  Asq-rian  learning,  throw- 
ing great  light  on  the  linguiatic  charactfir  and  grammat- 
ics structure  of  the  languages  represented  on  the  As- 
syrian monumenlSb  Living  in  ■  remote  country  vil- 
lage, with  very  limited  ineana  at  hia  command,  he  had 
to  contend  with  great  difficulties  In  London,  beudo 
the  British  Museum,  he  would  have  accomplished  nkore 
than  be  did'  (Londin.^rAnwiim,December.ie66}.  He 
died  December  S,  1866.  See  CunEtvoBH  iNSCUTTIOxa; 
CJ-  H.  W.) 
.  Jolm,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom  in  Cock, 
Ireland,  in  1804,  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUtge,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  Belfast  Academical  Inalitution,  and  in  1S27 
waa  called  to  a  Unitarian  Church  at  LiveipooL  He  died 
in  I8S1.  Tbe  only  published  writings  of  bis  are  Str- 
motu  tad  omuional  terviat,  wUk  MtmoirbgJ.  H.  Tkotn 
(Lond.  18S2, 8vo).—Duling,  Cyc&p.  £JU^  i,  1484 ;  At 
libone,  Did.  of  A  Mhon,  1,860. 

Hincmar  or  Laos  was  nephew  of  llincmar,  arch- 
biahop  of  KheiMU,  who  at  fint  palroniacd  him,  and  had 
him  elecHid  Insbop  of  I^on.  about  A.D.  8M.  He  soon 
showed  an  obstinate  and  nfractory  ^irit ;  set  at  naught 
hia  uncle,  who  was  hia  metropolitan ;  letielled  againat  his 
king,  and  acomed  the  decrees  of  aymda,  whose  sentence 
of  ooodeoinalion  he  tor  some  time  avoided  by  appealing 

10  Rome ;  but  at  length  be  was  summoned,  beani,  con- 
demned, and  deposed  from  hia  see  of  Laon.  He  was 
also  imprisoned  and  his  ey»  cruelly  put  out,  A.D.  871. 
Two  yean  later,  at  tbe  Council  of  Troyes,  he  obtained 
acccaa  to  the  pope,  who  rnnatal«d  him,  aangned  bim  a 
portion  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  permitted  him 
even  to  resume  his  ponliflcal  fitnctions  in  part  He  died 
about  A.D.  880.  He  wrote  many  /.<ffm,  etl^,  which  are 
lost;  but  a  few  may  be  found  with  his  life,  defence,  etc., 
in  tibbe.  Condi  torn.  vii.  and  in  Sirnwnd'a  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (q.  v.).  See  Clarke,  5ur- 
iriiimo/SarrotLHeralarr,voi.ii;  CenoUVifTHiHemar 
dr  Ijioh  ;  Biddle,  UiH.  n/lht  Papars.  ii,  S4-27 ;  Meander, 
Chink  //ut.jii,364:  Wetzer  und  Vri\t,Kirdm-La. 
V,  !0B ;  Ulgen,  Zatid,./.  d.  Ilitt.  Tirol  1858,  p.  iN. 

HlncntBr,  archbishop  of  Rheime,  one  of  the  mUK.' 
leaned  dhiiMiaf  hisage,wasbom  about  A.D.  SOEIk^af 
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»  Doble  bmilri  relal«d  (o  the  connia  of  Tonloow,  and 
«•■  Fducmled  in  the  Hotuatcry  of  St.  DoifB,  near  Pui$, 
Alter  Snuhing  bii  Mudies  he  wu  lumnioaed  In  th< 
court  of  Louii  le  Dtbonnure,  to  whom  he  fMthruUy  id- 
hemljUicl  who  employed  him,  lAer  hit  naloaliaa,  in 
Kttling  the  eocleaiaMical  ■(bin  of  the  empire;  ■Iter 
(Jiig  he  retired  to  his  moottuxy,  whence  he  was  agun 
■ummoned  into  public  life  by  being  ch«ea  ■jchMabop 
of  Rbeima,  A.D.  84S.  On  tbe  acceoion  of  Latbaire,  an 
attempt  wai  nude  to  depose  him  Iniin  hia  aee,  withoat 
vuctxa.  He  waa  a  zealous  lupporter  of  tbe  righ1«ofthe 
Gallican  Church.  In  847  the  controveny  with  Gotla- 
chalk  (GodeachalcoB)  (q.  v.)  about  ]>T>edeiitinatioa  aroae, 
and  when  the  caae  o!  Gottachalk  came  before  him,  he 
drove  it  on  with  too  great  heat,  and  Gotteachalk  by  ~ ' 
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One  of  the  moet  important  e\ 


'  appealed  to  Uincmar  ■■  metrcipalitan,  and  wa> 
dercd  by  him  to  be  itetored  to  office.  Kolhadiui,  who 
restated  Ihia  order,  waa,  in  conieqaence,  condemned  ■ 
excommunicated  by  the  aichbiabop.  He  ^ipealed 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  Ilincmar  to  rotore  P 
thadiua,  or  to  appear  at  Rome  either  in  person  or  by  his 


indical 


He 


legate  to  Rome,  but  refused  to  restore  tbe  deposed  bisi 
op;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled  the  sentence,  and  n 
quired  that  the  cause  sbouU  have  another  hearing,  and 
this  time  in  Rome.  Hincmar,  after  some  demumil,  was 
forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadiua  was 
examined,  and  he  was  acquitted  and  restored  to  his  i 
But  perhaps  more  historically  intercMing  is  Hincmar's 
apportion  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  medi«val  papacy. 
See  Papacy.  Under  the  luccessar  of  Nicholas,  Adrian 
II,  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  t1 
death  of  king  Lothaire  was  questioned ;  the  pope  bvc 
ed  the  pretensions  of  the  empemr  Louis  in  oppoailiaD 
Uioae  of  Chatln  tbe  BoU  of  FnncE.  Aibian  addrtSMd 
a  mandate  to  the  subjecta  of  Charles  and  to  the  i 
of  Lorraine,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  tbe  ce 
of  the  Church.  To  this  Hincmar  oflered  a  Arm  and 
penisIeDt  opposition.  He  was  equally  Him,  ten  yean 
later,  in  reeisting  the  undue  extenidon  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  ecclesiastical  aRain.  Louis  HI,  in  opposi' 
tion  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  wished  t* 
bestow  upon  his  favorite,  Odoacer,  the  see  of  Beauvais . 
but  Hincmar  boldly  remonstrated,  and  fearlessly  de- 
nounced the  attempt  as  an  unjuitiliable  usurpation. 
He  died  A.D.  8X2.  His  works  consist  chieKy  of  /.titen 
abontlacalecdesiastica!aflkiTi,and  bis  treatise  Zte  TVie- 
daHnnliime  Dti  rl  libera  ariiirio,  and  small  tracts  or 
discipline.  A  former  treatise  of  his,  De  Pradeit^  is  loat 
In  the  controversy  with  Gottschalk  be  maintained  that 
"God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  m«i;  cIibI  some  will  be 
•aved  through  the  gift  ofditine  jince;  that  others  an 
loat,  owing  to  their  demerit;  Christ  suReied  for  all; 
whoever  does  not  appropriate  these  sulTerings  has  him- 
self to  blame."  AH  bis  remains  art  to  be  found  in  the 
careful  edition  of  his  works  edited  bv  Siimond,  Oprm, 
duv  n  lornat  digata,  etc.  (Paris,  1645,'  3  voU.  foL).  See 
Sooiiai,  Hmbnar,  ErtHtiAi'/ r.  Jilirimt  (Bonn,  1863); 
Cave,  HiH.  IJtt.i  Hortieim,  Ch.  Hilory,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  u,  n.  62 ;  Hagenbach,  Hiil.  ofDoctrina,  ii,  50 ;  FI0.U,- 
ard,  Eerhfia  Jttmeniit  lliil. :  Gallia  Chrittiana,  ix,  39 ; 
Hitl.  liuir.  ik  la  Franer,  v,  M4  sq. ;  Hoefer,  A'otir.  flW- 
Giniralf,  xiiv.  70«  eq.  1  Neander,  lliitory  o/DogmBt,  ii. 
454 ;  Riddle,  llitiory  -f  the  Papaty.  ii;  Hihnan,  lot. 
CI,ri1iomts,iii.6l  etal;  iv,84;  Wgtn.ZnUri.r.d./fil. 
Thtol.  1S59,  p.  478 ;  Hefele  (Rom.  Cath.)  in  Wetier  u. 
Welte,  KircAtfLtxibm,  v,  208. 

Bind  (n^Mt,  ofataM-,  Gen.  xUx,  21 ;  !  Sam.  xxii, 
H;  Job  xxxiv,  1;  Faa.  xviii,  68 ;  xxix,  9;  Canuii,?; 
iii,S;  Hab.iii,19;  or  nb«^  oye'&fjk.Prav.  v,  19;  Jer. 


xiv,  6;  "Aijaleth,"  Pia.  xiii,  title),  tbe  /mofe  of  tin 
hart  or  Mag,  "  doe'  being  the  female  of  tbe  falknr-deer, 
and  "  roe"  being  sometimca  used  for  that  of  the  roebuck. 
All  the  females  of  the  Cmidie,  with  the  exception  of 
the  reindeer,  are  homlna.  See  Dker.  The  hind  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  tbe  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  aa  c-m- 
blen»tic  of  activity  (Gen.  jlix,  Si ;  g  Sua.  xxii,  84 ; 
Pn. xviii, S3;  HabLiii,19),genileneas(Prov.v,l9),reD- 
inine  modesty  (Cant,  ii,  7 ;  iii,  6),  earnest  kaiging  (Pm. 
xlii,  1),  and  maternal  aflection  (Jer.  xiv,  b).  Ita  aby- 
neSB  and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  are  alao 
noticed  (Job  xxxix,  1),  and  its  timidity,  camiiig  it  lo 
cast  ita  young  at  the  sound  of  tbunda  (I^  xxix,  S). 
The  conclusion  which  some  have  drawn  from  tbe  paa- 
aage  last  quoted,  that  the  hindproduca  her  yoong  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not,  in  reality,  dedudble  from  the 
words,  and  is  expresaly  omuadicled  by  Job  xxxix,  8. 
It  may  be  remarked  on  Pia.  xviii,  33,  and  Ilab.  iii,  19, 
where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause  the  feet  to  mbihI  firm 
like  those  of  a  hind  on  high  places,  that  this  repraenla- 
tion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tbe  habile  of  mounlaio 
stags;  but  the  version  of  Prov.  v,  19,  "Let  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom  be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  favorite  me," 
seems  to  indicate  that  here  the  words  are  gennalii«l  aa 
as  to  indnde  under  roe  monogamous  qicciei  of  ant*- 
lopes,  whose  affections  and  consortihip  are  pesBanail 
and  strong ;  for  atags  are  polygamous.  The  SepL  reads 
)^3'<M  in  Gen.  xlix,  31,  rendering  it  ariXixot  ayiiiufot; 
"  a  luxuriant  terebiulh,"  an  emendalion  adt^ited  by  Bi>- 
charl.  Lowth  has  pn^MSed  a  similar  change  in  Faa. 
xxix,  hut  in  neither  case  canibe  emendation  be  aoc^i- 
ed.  Napbtali  verified  tbe  compariMn  of  bima^  to  > 
"  grKeKil  or  tall  hind"  by  the  events  recorded  in  Jodg. 
iv,6-9:  V,  18.  The  inscriplion  ofPsa.  xiii,''tbe  hind 
of  Iho  morning,'  probably  refers  to  a  ttuw  of  that  name. 
See  AuiLUCTH. 
BindOBtUL    See  India. 

wtnilii,  gAMitEL,  bishop  of  Konricb,  waa  born  tbcoA 
1798,on  tbeisleofBarbadoM.  At  an  early  age  be  w« 
sent  to  England,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  IfSt  b« 
took  orders  in  the  ChuiPh  of  England,  and  in  1849  h« 
waa  appcnnted  bishop  of  Norwich.  Later,  be  waa  madii ' 
vice  principal  of  .Si.  Alban's  HsU,  Oxford.  He  died  n 
1870.  Bishop  Hinds  wrote  Tkr  ikrrt  Trmpla  ef  ri 
tntGodco*lraitfd(lS3a:  3d  ediL1867,8vD}^— /m^ 
H<m  ondAMhorily  o/Saipl.(iSSi.Sro):~Srripl.  a 
Ihe  A  ulhoriitd  Vrrtion  of  Scr^.  (185S,  ISmo)  1— CiHI 
rhUl'ii  Mmmal  (2d  ed,  1865,  Iftno)  -.—ffal.o/CtntK 
ilg  (1829, 1846, 1850, 1858,  3  vols.  8vo),  wbidi  waa  a  „ 
inally  contributed  to  the  Enqfctop,  MttTtfoHlaiia. — A] 
Uhooe.  Dirt.  0/ BriliMicaidAmeriamAMlien,  1,860  i'Vm^ 
percau.  Diet,  da  CoUrmponmit,  p.  884. 

Hinduism  or  Hindu  religion,  the 
variety  of  creeds  derived  from  Bnhmanic  s> 
the  religion  of  the  East,  professed,  in  smne 
other,  1^  nearly  half  of  the  human  race  (seeHaxUttl 
Ckipi/rom  a  Gtnmm  WorblUf,  i,  SS),  opei^Jlr  | 
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>.Uhiuii  (q.  T.)  ii  incluled,  or  coniideieil  u  a  devcl- 
oiauDt  of  iu  Tbe  diKnoit  wcta  inlo  which  the  Hin- 
dm  (m  lta«  origin  or  tbe  Hindiu,  lad  theii  gndiul 
m^itiijaatliviia,mialMaen,lmI.AlUnKi,bn  ■).; 
ll9lia,Sdraa qf  lMiigiiagt,p.iVt  iq.;  Doiuldioii,  Aw 
(W)Ju,p.ll8,ll9,ldML;  Hwdwick, C*riK oikJ oftfl- 
MaiUn, i.  III,  lit,  id  ed.)  ace  divided  (t  pnacnt  are 
of  Dodsn  origin,  aod  tbt  rratem  oT  theology  taught  by 
lima  iltftn  very  much  fttKn  the  religioD  i^  their  fore- 
Utim. 

L  /lulBrji. — Far  brevity'i  sake,  we  will  divide  Hindu- 
Ima  into  thne  eieat  periods,  the  Vnlic,  Epic,  and  Puran- 
k.  Oui  knowlHli^ofthednti*  derived  from  the  laaeil 
tntuoflhe  Hiudiia,  the  Veda  (q.v.);  that  of  the  h> 
Md  rr«B  the  epic  poem  JUmayana,  and  the  great  epo« 
KaUbUnta;  and  that  of  the  thitd  chiefly  ftom  the 
■nluliigical  waIfc^  the  I'urinaa  and  Tantni. 

1.  Tit  Vvkc  /Vriod— According  to  the  hymrn  of  the 
Vnla,  itw  Hindus  of  that  period  regarded  the  elemenu 
of  nuiire  m  heavenly  beinga,  and  worthipped  and  le- 
Ttttd  Ihem  a*  «ich.  Among  these  were  tiral  in  onler 
Afm,  the-lln  of  the  «ia  and  Ugblning;  I/idra,  the 
irighl,  Floodles  Rnnamentj  the  Manili,  or  winda; 
Sirja,  the  tan ;  Uiiai,  the  dawn ;  and  varioni  kindred 
nnifotaliona  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature  in 
geml.  "They  are  supplicated  to  confer  temporal 
till  Mini  npoQ  the  wonhipper,  riches,  life,  posterity— 
■■'■■■  *        "         n  desire,  which  con- 

»  of  heathen  prayer  in  all  heathen  coun- 
tries* (WiJaoo.  LtetMra,  p.  9,  10).  The  great  contrast 
ii  this  puticuiar  between  heathen  and  Christian  wor- 
iMfi«i  has  been  well  commented  upon  by  Stuhr  (St- 
li^oufSfMrme  d,  kndiuidun  Vulirr  d.  Orimli,  Einleit. 
(Liii).  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  wunhy  the  notice  of  philoa- 
opben  and  of  acholan  in  companttvo  science  of  religion 
ibal  only  a  very  small  fnctim  of  heathen  prayers  are 
•feed  for  ^tiritual  or  moral  benefits  (compare  Creozer. 
^miniit,  iv,  161 1  Hardwick,  CJitiil  ami  olker  AfoKm, 
i,  181,  Its).  "  We  pnclaim  eagerly,  Marult,  your  an- 
cimt  grealnete,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt 
^pearaoce,  as  the  indication  of  (the  aj^roach  of)  tbe 
diiveiB  of  beaefiis ;"  or,  "Offer  your  nutritious  viands 
■o  the  great  hero  ( Imlta),  who  is  pleased  by  praise,  and 
to  I  tfiuui  (one  of  the  fomis  of  the  sun),  the  two  invin- 
oUe  deities  who  ride  upon  the  radiant  summit  of  the 
^ndi  aa  upon  a  well-trained  steed.  Imdra  and  Cwbaf, 
tke  Jeivut  wonhipper  gloriftes  (he  radiant  approach  of 
ysa  two  who  are  the  gianten  of  desires,  and  who  be- 
■tow  upoQ  the  mortal  who  pronhips  you  an  immediate 
ly  Nceirable  (reward),  through  tbe  dlslribution  of  that 
Sic  which  is  the  scatlerer  (of  dcMred  Ideseing*)."  Such 
is  tbe  suaia  in  which  tbe  Hindu  of  that  period  ad- 
AmliI  hia  gods.  Ethical  consideialians  are  fbreign 
to  thse  relig;ioua  outbunu  of  tbe  mind.  Sin  and 
evil,  indeed,  are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are 
praiied  becauae  they  dratroy  linneii  and  evil-doersi 
ta  Doe  would  err  in  anociating  with  these  words  our 
nakna  ofma  ot  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  it 
i  am  who  does  not  address  praises  to  thosa  elonentary 
Uiio,  or  who  doea  not  gralily  ibon  with  tiie  oblations 
■bey  leoBve  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is  the 
he,  the  mbber,  the  dsmon— in  short,  the  borderer  in- 
fating  tbe  tcnitoty  of  (he  "  pious"  nun,  who,  in  his 
lafB.  iajucea  and  kills,  but,  in  adoring  Agni,  Indra,  and 
liai  kin,  is  satiafied  that  he  can  commit  no  evil  act. 
Neitlur  did  the  Hindu  in  that  early  period  so  fr«- 

The  Veda  oontvns  not  a 
ngk  example  of  human  victims  for  sscriflce.  It  in- 
bas  a  that  by  Ear  the  must  cnmnum  offering  was  the 
bnentiDg  Joicc  of  the  soma  (q.v.)  or  moon  plant, 
■kieh.  enpreMCd  and  fermented,  made  an  eihilariting 
■d  iaefanaiing  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  most  prob- 
Aly.  WBB  offered  to  the  god*  to  increase  their  beneAcial 
TSHocy.  In  this  the  Hindu  afterwards  beheld  a  vital 
^  wbadiy  the  universe  itself  is  made  productive ; 
1b  in  bnoging  luch  an  oblation,  it  ii  more  likely 
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that  be  was  actuated  by  (be  hope  of  gratifying  the  an- 
imal wants  of  his  divinity  rslher  than  by  the  idea  of 
deepening  bis  own  sense  of  guilt,  or  by  a  desire  to  <x>n> 
pensate  for  his  own  demerit  (compare  Hardwick,  i,  188). 
Besides  this,  another  oblation,  mentioned  as  agieeaUs 
to  the  gods,  snd  likely  to  belong  to  this  early  period  of 
Veda  worship,  was  clariHed  butter,  poured  upon  the  flrf. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  bymna  in  the  Veda  in  which 
"  this  distinctive  utterance  of  feebng  makes  room  for 
the  Isngusge  of  speculation,"  in  which  "the  allegoriea 
of  poetry  yidd  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting  mind, 
and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more  keenly  fell, 
tbe  ciralo  of  beings  which  overawe  the  popular  mind 
becomes  enlaced"  (Chambers,  £ricyctopadlu,  i.  Ml). 
Tbe  objects  by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deitiea 
are  pcopitialeil  now  become  goda  Thus,  for  example, 
one  whole  section  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  principal  part 
of  the  Veda  (q.  v.),  is  addressed  to  Soma  (see  above). 
Still  more  prominent  is  the  deification  of  Soma  in  the 
Sima-Veda  (comp.  Hardwick,  Chrut,  i,  178, 17B ;  MU1< 
ter,  Cliipt,  i,  176). 

But  in  the  worship  of  these  poweia  of  natore  tbere  is 
an  inclination,  at  least,  if  not  a  real  desre,  to  pay  hom- 
being  that  ahoald  prove  tbe  Creator 
i  changeaUe  beings,  There  ensued, 
so  to  speak,  a  struggle  to  reooncile  tbe  worship  of  the 
elementary  power*  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme  being, 
or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  crea- 
tion from  the  elementary  religion  as  found  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  Vedic  poetry.  The  former  of  these  elforts  it 
apparent  in  thoBrfihmanaof  the  Veda,  tbe  tatter  in  the 
Upaniahad  (q.  v.).  In  the  Br&hmanaa — a  second  and 
later  class  ofVedic  hymns — we  see  the  simple  and  prim- 
itive worship  become  complex  and  artiAdal.  A  spedsl 
feature  is  "the  tendency  to  delermimng  the  rmirof  the 
godt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  giving  pimninence  to  one 
specisl  god  amongst  I" 
pioetry,  (hough  we  a 
poets  to  bestow  more 

Agni  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  ito  intention  on 
tbeir  part  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  sapreme  rank. 
Thus,  in  some  Brahnunas,  Indra,  tbe  gnd  of  the  Arma- 
ment, is  endoweil  with  the  dignity  of  a  ruler  of  the  godt ; 
in  others,  the  sva  receives  tbe  attributes  of  superiority. 
This  is  no  real  siHntion  of  the  momentooB  problem  hint- 
ed at  in  some  Vedic  hymns,  but  it  is  a  lemUance  of  it 
There  the  poet  ssks  '  whence  this  varied  world  arose' — 
here  the  priest  answen  that  'one  god  is  more  elevated 
than  tbe  rest;'  and  be  is  satisSed  with  regulating  the 
detui  of  the  Soma  and  animal  sacriAce  according  to  the 

this  great  qiieslion  the  theologians  attempt  who  explain 
tbe  '  mysterious  doctrine' held  in  tlie 
by  all  Hindus,  and  Isid  down  in  the 
under  tbe  name  of  UpamiAadi,  whii 
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preme  being,  and  i 
the  Upanithads,  Agni,  Indra,  Vayu, 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  become  symbols  to  assist  (he  rnind 
in  its  attempt  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  ab- 
solute being,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  msnifesls  it- 
self in  lis  worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul:  its  ulti- 
mate destination  is  that  of  becoming  reunited  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not 
the  performance  of  sacrificial  riles,  but  tbe  comprehen- 
sion of  iu  own  self  and  of  tbe  great  louL    The  doctrine 


creed  of  the  « 


doctrine  that  the  supreme 
sou),  or  ilrahm,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world 
has  a  claim  to  notice  only  in  so  far  ss  it  emanated 
from  this  being,  is  already  deariy  laid  down  in  these 
Upanisbads,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and  allegor- 
ical style  (hat  characterizes  the  Btdhmanic  portion  of 
the  Vedaa.  The  Upanikadi  btcimt  Ikat  the  baiii  o/lie 
aligktetKd/ailli  of  InUa.     They  air  not  a  tjttew  of 


philowph;',  but  Oity  conlun  lU  the  gcrai  whence  the 
ihiee  greit  tjMam  «f  Hindu  phlkaoph;  acoee;  and 
like  the  latter,  while  revealing  Uie  Mruggle  of  the  Hinda 
'  lo  nach  the  compcehensioa  of  one  wfirana  being, 


w  acknowledge  the  ii 


a  bong,  but  K  the  uma 
alnlit;  of  the  hnman  mind  tn 
(Ouunben,£acycbpaifia}.     See  UpAniaHAD. 

Hie  Teda  alw  teachea  tbe  two  ideal  ao  contndiclOTy 
to  the  human  undenCanding,  and  yet  bo  eaaily  ncon- 
eiled  in  every  human  heart:  God  haa  eBUbliahed  the 
eternal  Uwi  of  right  and  wniDg ;  he  poniahea  tin  and  re- 
warda  vinue  j  and  y«  the  lanie  God  is  willing  lo  for- 
give; justiyetmercirul;  a  judge,  and  yet  a  failier  (Mul- 
let, i,  SB).  But  there  ii  Do  trace,  at  leaet  not  in  the 
Teda,  oT  metempe)'cha«^  which  hu  geoenlly  been  aop- 
poeed  to  be  a  dininguiahing  feature  of  the  Indian  relig- 
ion, eq)ecia]];  of  the  Vedic  period.  "  Inatead  (J  Ihb, 
we  find  what  ia  really  the  nut  gua  hob  of  all  mal  relig- 
ion, a  belief  in  immoitalily,  and  in  peraonal  immoitality 
....  paHigee  wherein  immoilBlity  of  the  Baul,pei«onal 
inunortality,  and  pergonal  reaponMbility  after  death  aie 
cIeu]ypTDclaimed''(Mullcr,i,46).  Proregaor  Roth  ( Jour- 
mal  of  Ike  Ccmvm  Orimta!  Soriag,  iv,  427)  aays  thai 
we  6nA  in  the  Teda  "  beautiful  conceptione  of  an  im- 
■Doftality  eipiesied  in  unadorned  Ungnaf^  wiih  child- 
like conviction.  If  il  were  iipcemary,  we  might  find 
here  the  ntoet  powerful  weaponi  againat  the  view  which 
haa  laldy  been  revived  and  proclaimed  aa  new,  that  Per- 
aia  waa  the  only  birthplace  of  the  idea  of  immnrtality, 
and  that  even  the  Dationa  of  Europe  had  derived  it  fnm 
that  quarter — aa  if  the  religioui  spirit  of  every  gifted 
race  waa  nut  able  to  arrive  at  it  by  iU  own  strength." 
We  find  also  in  the  Veda  vague  alluaona  In  a  place  of 

tliat  the  dead  are  rewarded  for  their  good  deeds;  that 
they  leave  or  cast  ofT all  ei-i],  and,glotified,Uke  tbcii  new 
botHee.  ...  A  pit  is  mentioned  into  which  the  lawleea 
•re  said  to  be  hurled  down,  and  into  which  Indra  casta 
th«e  who  offer  no  sacrifices.  ...  In  one  passage  we  read 
that  'Ihoee  who  break  the  conmuuulments  of  Vannui, 
and  who  q>eak  liea,  are  bom  for  that  deep  place' "(Hul- 
ler,  i,  47;  comp.  Or.  Huir,  fonw,  in  tbe  Joumal  0/ tht 
Royal  AtwOie  Sodttg,  p.  10). 

S.  "The  A)»e  period  of  Hindniim  ia  marked  by  a  simi- 
Jar  development  of  the  same  creeds,  the  general  features 
of  which  we  have  traced  in  the  Vediewrilingi.  The  pop- 
ular orecd  atrivea  to  find  a  centre  round  which  lo  group 
its  imaginaiy  goda,  whereas  the  philosophical  creed 
finds  its  expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  SanJcAtfa, 
AV^Ojand  I  HfAUn  systenis  of  philosophy.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  iind  two  gods  in  particular  who  are  riaing  to 
(he  higheet  iank,Tiahnu  and  tUva ;  for  as  to  Biahman 
(tlie  masculine  frau  of  firahm),  thoogh  be  waa  looked 
upon  now  and  then  a>  superior  to  buth,  be  gradually 
disappears,  and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical 
Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of  the  aamc  word),  which  is  a 
further  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Upanishada. 
In  the  Afandydno,  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  ia  admitted 
without  dispute ;  in  the  great  epos,  the  AfoASAarala, 
however,  which,  unlike  the  former  epoe,  is  tbe  product  of 
■DcoesBve  ages,  there  ia  an  apparent  rivalry  between  the 
clainia  of  VLahnu  and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank 
in  the  pantheon;  but  Sanscrit  philotof^  will  first  have 
to  unravel  the  chronological  jweition  of  the  various  |ior- 
tlons  of  this  woric,  to  lay  hare  its  gronndwork,  and  to 
show  the  gradual  additions  it  received,  befoie  it  will  be 

which  arc  the  basis  of  cUsaiciI  Hindu  mythology.  Yet 
so  much  neema  lo  he  clear  even  already,  that  there  is  a 
predilection  during  this  Epic  period  for  the  supremacy 
of  Viehnu,  and  that  the  policy  of  incorporating  rather 
than  combating  antagonistic  creeds  led  more  to  a  quiet 
admission  Ihan  lo  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to 
the  higheet  rank."  For  the  character  of  these  gods,  and 
their  relation  to  the  Vedio  and  the  Epic  period,  see  be- 
■low.   " Wewillpoint,bowevcT,tooiie 
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as  it  win  iUiBbale  Uw  aka«d  position  of  the  goda  4»>> 
ing  the  Epic  period.  In  tbe  VedJe  hymns,  the  imnai> 
tality  ofthe  goda  bnevcf  matter  of  doubt)  mcMoa'tiw 
elemeotaiy  iHinga  are  invoked  and  dcecrUied  aa  ever- 
lasting, as  liable  ndther  to  deeqr  noi  death.  The  aCtr' 
inga  they  receive  may  add  10  their  comfort  and  atrength ; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  bat  it  is  Dowbese  atated  that 
they  are  indispensable  for  their  existeiKe.  It  is,  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  pious  aacriHcer  himself  who^  throui^  hii 
oireringa,Becnmlo  himself  l«ig  hie,  and,  as  it  is  aaow. 
limes  hyperbolicaUy  called,  immratality.  Tbe  eame  DO~ 
lion  also  prevails  thrDugbont  the  oldeN  Brihmaiua.  It 
ia  only  in  the  lal««t  work  of  this  ckM,  the  SatapaAa- 
BrakmoKa,  and  more  eapecially  in  the  Epic  poemSL,  that 
we  find  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  io  the  beginning,  and 
as  becoming  immortal  through  exteriM  agency.  In  the 
Salapalha-BrShmima,  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant,  of- 
fered by  the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clanfied  bat- 
ter, or  even  animal  aacriflcca,  impart  to  them  this  im- 
mortality. At  the  Epic  period,  Vishnu  leachee  them 
bow  to  obtain  the  Airita,  w  twverage  of  immortality, 
without  which  they  would  go  10  destmctton -,  and  thia 
epic  Anriia  itself  is  merely  a  compound,  increaaed  by 
imagination,  of  the  various  substances  which  in  the  Te- 
dic  writings  are  called  or  likened  In  A  mrita,  L  e.  a '  sub- 
stance that  frees  fii>m  dealh.'  It  is  obvious,  therefote. 
that  gods  like  Ihae  could  not  strike  root  in  the  reLgiom 
mind  of  the  nation.  We  most  look  upon  them  more  aa 
(he  gods  of  poetry  than  of  real  life ;  nor  do  we  find  (hat 
they  enjoyed  any  of  the  worship  whicb  was  aUolted  to 
the  two  principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva." 

"The  philosophical  creed  of  Ibis  period  adds  Utile  to 
the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  Upanishada, 
but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross  which  stiU 
Imparta  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and  developa  tbe  notion 
that  the  uruon  of  the  individual  soul  wilh  the  suprenie 
spirit  may  be  uded  by  penances,  auch  as  peculiar  modea 
of  breathing,  particular  poetuies,  protracted  fasting,  and 
the  like ;  in  short,  t>y  those  practices  which  an  syslen>- 
aliied  by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable 
Epic  work  which  inculaites  thia  doctrine  is  tbe  ■  «le- 
braled  poem  Bkagavadgfta,  which  baa  been  wrongly 
considered  by  European  writers  aa  a  pure  Sankbya  work, 
whereas  ^onitara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian,  who 
commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commentators  afler 
him,  have  proved  that  it  ia  founded  im  the  Yogs  beliel 
The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  supreme  soul  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  former  must  have  become  free  from 
all  guilt  affecting  its  purity  before  it  can  be  TemeTKed 
into  tbe  source  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  since  one  hu- 
00  short  for  enabling  the  sou]  to 
Hindn  mind  concluded 
that  the  aoui,  afier  the  dealh  of  ils  lemporary  owner, 
had  lo  be  bom  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  It 
had  left  undone  in  ita  previous  existence,  and  tliat  It 
must  submit  lo  tbe  same  fate  unril  its  task  is  fuUilkd. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  iiw/*nijj»ycAn«i,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  belief  in  grace,  is  a  logical  consequence  of  a 
aystem  that  holda  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the  time  na- 
ture aa  that  of  an  absolute  God."  This  doctiinr,  aa  w« 
have  already  stated,  ia  fiireign  to  the  Vcdic  periiid.  It 
is  found  in  some  of  the  L'panishads,  but  ita  fantastical 
development  belongs  deddedly  to  the  Epic  lime,  when 
it  pervades  the  l^^ends,  and  affects  the  aofdal  life  of  tlic 
nation.     See  Metkmi-bychobib;  Cabai.a,  111,3. 

8.  "The  Pvrime  perioil  of  Hinduism  is  the  period  of 
ita  decline,  so  far  aa  the  popular  creed  is  concerned.  Ita 
pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epic  pe- 
riod. The  triads  of  principal  Hindu  gods,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  remain  still  at  the  head  of  ita  imag- 
inary gods;  but  whereas  the  Epic  time  ia  generally 
characterized  by  a  friendly  harmony  between  the  higti- 
ei  occupants  of  dke  divine  spherce,  the  Pni^ic  perio-I 
shows  discord  and  destmclion.  The  popular  odcratioa 
has  timed  away  th>m  finbm*  toTithira  and  Siva.  wh« 
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■taH  MuiB  to  coDUnd  with  tacb  MImi  for  the  higbot 
lukbtbcDundiaftharwanhippcn.  The elcinaiuiy 
jAidpli  vluch  originalty  mhered  in  thcH  datia  ii  thui 
CDa^ttUlr  I'M  liglit  <rf' by  the  ftillowgn  of  the  I'luinu. 
m  ligitidi  of  ths  Epic  poem*  rditiiig  ' 


V  nun  and  more  mix«d  up  with 


Of 


tke  idu*  iinpli«l  by  ths  Vectic  rilo,  Kuoely  >  tn 
raUe  in  th*  Puiinu  4nd  Tintm,  which  tn  the 
b«k)  of  lliii  creed.  In  ■bort,  the  unbridled  ipiigina- 
doa  which  pervadea  tbcee  woik>  u  neither  pleajnng 
Inm  (  poMteil,  nor  elevuing  trma  ■  phUoenphicil  point 
of  Tin.  Some  PuiAnai,  it  ii  true— for  initii 
BUgamila — funn  in  lonM  leate  *a  exception 
ibonlicn  of  original  Hindoiam ;  but  the;  tre 
pnmiw  betireen  the  popolar  and  the  Vedinta  cned, 
■hich  ■  boicffonrard  clucfly  the  creed  of  the  educated 
nd  ioielligcaL  Tbej  do  not  affect  the  wonhip  of  the 
BMn  at  ptactiaed  by  the  rarioui  lecls ;  and  thii  woi 
•Up  iuelf,  whether  hannlen,  as  with  the  wonhrppei 
orTiihnu,DT  oflensiire,  aa  with  the  adonraof  Siva  and 
liii  wifc  Dur^  ia  but  an  empty  ceremoniali  which, 
Imc  md  then,  may  Tcound  oiw  of  the  ^rabolical  woi 
lUp  rf  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but,  aa  ■  whole,  haa  no  cor 
1  the  Vedic  Kriptuies,  on  which 
A  thia  creed  which^  with  further 
d  by  the  lapae  of  centuriea,  ia  atill 
n  India,  Theopii ' 
tnaoced  by  the  rit 
ai  wtD  aa  by  the  theological  portion  of  the  Veda,  ia  the 
ndmning  (eatore  of  their  belief;  for,  aa  nothing  la  ea- 
■ec  than  to  diaabuae  their  mind  on  thia  score  by  reviv- 
iag  the  itady  of  iheir  ancient  and  ncred  language,  and 
by  mahling  than  to  read  again  their  tddeat  and  moat 
■oed  boota,  it  may  be  hoped  that  ■  proper  education 
if  the  people  in  tbia  rafwet,  by  learned  and  enlightened 
•acrea,  will  rsmon  many  of  the  exiatiag  ennta,  which, 
■MbeyantioMd,  mnat  ioeritably  lead  t«  a  further,  and, 
^liBMtd*.  total  degeooatioa  of  the  Hindu  race 

'Tba  phikeophical  creed  oflliiapeikMl,  and  the  cteed 
*kich  ia  still  pnaervtd  by  the  adneated  daaaea,  b  that 
dBirad  from  the  towla  of  the  VedinU  philosophy.  It 
i>  bastd  OB  tha  beltcT  of  one  sopreme  being,  which  im- 
agiastirio  and  apecnlation  endeavor  to  invest  with  all 
"fcs  perfeetiooa  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  but  the 
Dae  Batnie  of  which  is  nevertheless  declared  (o  be  be- 
?aoil  ibe  reach  of  tbongbt,  and  which,  on  thia  ground, 
'iAtal  aa  mil  |iiiawiaain4  aiij  iiflliii  i|iialiliiiilij  iiliiili 
\im  h^na  mind  is  >bla  to  compreboid  inteilectud  or 
■Mcrisl  colily''  (Clumb«n>    Sea  Vepa^a. 

ILiMfiEft — It  has  been  atated  above  that  the  ori^wa/ 
*nhip  of  tbe  Hindns  lyipean  to  have  been  addreaeed 
"  ite  elementa.  The  fatsvens,  the  sun,  the  mooo,  fire, 
th  air,  the  earth,  and  R(Mrita  are  the  objecti  most  fre- 
^(Btly  addreaed.     In  fact,  the  deities  invoked  qipear 

"It  wgnld  be  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  the 
^anoqs  inferior  ddtieh  whose  number  ia  said  to 
^rnn  to  aaofMOfiOO.  The  roost  important  are  the 
Itt^alai,  that  is,  '  giuwiiana  of  the  world,'  who  are 
>te  ofbi  goda  next  in  rank  to  the  IMad :  1.  Indm.  the 
"4  if  ibe  heavens ;  3.  .1^  the  god  offlie;  a  Kunu, 
(be  (Bd  of  belli  4.  Aaryo,  Che  god  of  the  sun :  A.  Vnru- 
^ the  god  of  water;  6.  PsroiH,  the  god  of  the  wind; 
■  ■Kterra,  the  god  of  wealth ;  8.  5dh,  or  Chadra,  the 
^tflbe  moon.  Many  other  deities  were  afterwards 
"Wad  in  the  liat ;"  among  them,  Comio,  god  of  wis- 
^  aad  arimee ;  KamoMj  god  of  love ;  GtavfOj  goddess 
^■kt  river  Ganges;  ffaraioM,  mnenger  of  the  goda, 
*^  Each  of  the  goda  besides  has  bia  legal  apouse. 
'^-       ■  ■  ■■  reS«™ 
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fore  the  vina,  or  lute,  ia  her  attribute!  Srt,  Labehm, 
etc,  wife  of  Vishnu,  diapenser  of  blosiiiga.  But  the 
moat  important  of  all  is  Siva's  female  partner,  Mrga, 
KaB,  at  Caitt,  goddeea  of  evil  and  deMmction,  whose 
wonhipisby  far  the  moat  eitendve.  Aside  from  thae, 
there  ia  yet  a  mnltitude  of  inferior  goda,  demigod^  etc„ 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  aeven  or  ten  BrsJanaiii- 
ku  or  Biiiu  (aeeiaX  Che  most  important  of  whom  ia 
i>(ibfau,  with  i>>li  and  ^dilj  for  wives  I  from  Diti  come 
the  DaUyat  or  Anrai,  the  diamans  (of  destruction), 
but  frmn  Aditi  the  Sutom  or  Data  (L  e.  goda).  The 
GmAartai  are  the  musicians  and  daueeia  of  heaven ; 
the  ApiaTtua;  the  heavenly  nymphs;  the  Yaitkat, 
the  ke(f>en  oftieaauraa  in  the  mountaina;  the  Raktiia- 
sua,  the  enemies  of  mankind  and  of  all  good.  The  earth 
is,  beaidea,  inhaluted  by  a  multitude  of  evil  apiriUii  The 
eiialence  of  the  three  worlds  (of  (he  goda,  ths  earth, 
and  the  lower  world)  is  not  eonaidered  eternal  i  it  ia  to 
be  destroyed  by  Kala,  the  god  of  dme,  who,  in  regard 
to  this  act,  ia  called  HsbspraUys,  or  the  great  end. 
Some  immalt  also  are  the  objects  of  rtligioua  adoration 
or  fear,  particularly  the  bull;  alao  the  anakea,  whoae 
conoTCtion  with  the  demigoda  brought  forth  the  miMi- 
keys,  which  are  the  objects  of  aaperatitioas  dread. 
Among  the  birda  tlie  Gaaada  ia  the  most  honored,  and 
thsB    ' 


unongtr 


IIL  Lattr  £«».— The  worship  of  these  gods,  aa  well 
aa  of  numeitius  others,  which  was  once  very  popular  in 
Hindoslan,  haa  almost  dissppesred  in  consequence  tf 
the  excluaive  wonhip  which  is  paid  to  Viahnu,  Siva, 
Ksli,  or  Sakti,  and  a  few  other  deities,  by  the  religioua 
sects  of  the  prcaent  day.  Each  eect  maintains  that  the 
god  it  wonhips  unites  in  his  person  sll  the  attributes  of 
the  deity.  Few  Brahmins  of  learning,  however,  will 
achmwledge  Chemsslvn  to  belong  to  any  of  the  papu- 
lar diviaions  of  the  Hindu  faith;  they  acknowledge  the 
Vedas,  Purana^  and  TantrM  as  the  only  orthodox  rit- 
ual, and  regard  all  practices  not  derived  (torn  these 
Boorces  as  Inegular  and  profane.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prindpal  sects : 

(I.)  VaMmniai,  who  wonhip  Tlshnn,  or,  rather,  Ra- 
ma, Krithna,  and  other  heroes  connected  with  the  in- 
of  that  deity.     Thia  aect  ia  diatinguished 
^  ,   by  an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  by  a 

worship' less  cruel  than  that  of  the  Ssivas  (!>    They 
are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  which  often  agree  only 
in  maintaining  that  Viahnu  ia  Brahma,  that  ia.  Deity. 
Qneof  (he  nwet  important  of  the  Vaiahnavsaecta  is  the 
Kabir  PanlMi,  founded  by  Katrir  in  the  ICth  century. 
Kabir  anailed  the  whole  ayatem  of  idolatrotu  wonhip, 
and  ridiculed  the  learning  of  the  Pundits  and  the  doc- 
'  '  Me  of  (he  Shasinu    His  doctrines  have  had  great  in- 
Rice.    His  rollowen  are  included  among  the  Vaiah- 
'as  because  they  pay  more  respect  to  Vishnu  than  to 
any  other  d«ty;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  faith  to  wor- 
ahip  any  Hindu  deity,  or  (o  observe  any  of  the  rites  of 
^'is  Hindu  religion. 
(i.)  3tmMU,yiho  wonhip  Sivs,  and  are  more  nutner- 
u  than  any  other  tteL    The  mark  by  which  they  are 
diatingniahed  is  three  horizontal  linea  on  the  forehead, 
drawn  in  ashes,  obtained  ftnm  the  hearth  on  which  a 
sacred  lire  ia  kept;  while  that  of  the  Vaiahnavas  con- 
perpendicular  lines,  of  which  the  number  diffen 
''      sect  to  which  the  indiviilusl  belongs. 
Sivaiam  cecalla  the  ancient  religion  of  nature,  and  the 
10BB  dualism  of  Phcenida"  (Preaseos^,  Rtligioat  brfon 
C/iriH,  p.  58). 
(3.)  Sabot.    The  Hindn  mythology  haa  peisoniAed 
e  abstract  and  active  powera  of  the  divinity,  and  haa 
^bed  aexes  to  these  personsgea.     The  Sakti,  or  ac- 
-e  power  of  God,  ia  fetnale,  and  is  eonaidered  the  con- 
■t  of  the  abatract  attribute.     The  Sahtaa,  who  may 
perhaps  be  r^srded  as  only  aaobdiviidon  of  theSalva^ 
rorahip  the  Sakti  of  Siva,  and  are  not  very  numerotut 
(4.)  Saurai,  the  worahippeii  of  Surya,  the  sun. 
(5.)  Cmuparyuf,  the  wonhip^en  i^  Ganesa,  the  god 
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The  SauTM  >nd  Gvupatfu  an  not  my 
The  leligiooi  MCU  of  Iiidi*  are  divided  into  two  cluso, 
which  nuy  be  oiled  dericil  *nd  Uy.  The  piicMa  may 
■1b  be  divided  into  two  cIhm*,  the  monawic  ud  hcu- 
Ur  clergy,  the  nujority  beloii(;ing  to  the  mooutic  or- 
der, aince  the  pieTerence  ig  usuilly  given  by  UymeD  to 
ttaehecs  who  Ind  u  Hcelic  li[& 

The  aecti  which  hare  ilrewiy  been  enumerated  pro- 
bn  to  fidlDw  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  but  then  are 
other  ateU  which  diiavow  iu  authority,  and  are  th«e- 
Ibre  regarded  u  forming  no  pan  of  the  Hinda  Ctauicb. 
The  tneat  important  oTtlieao  arc  the  RuddhlBlB,  the  Jainaa 
(q.  v.),  and  the  ^kha.  The  UwtdhiMa  have  long  aince 
been  expelled  rrom  Hinduatan,  but  it  ia  evident  that 
they  were  once  veiy  niuneroua  in  all  parta  of  the  coun- 
try. See  Diii)DH[BH.  The  aect  uf  the  Siiki  was  found- 
ed by  Naoak  Sbah  about  A.D.  1500.  Their  pRMDl  faith 
ia  a  creed  of  pure  dMsn,  grounded  on  the  moat  aabLime 
general  mithi ;  blended  with  the  beUef  of  all  the  abaurd- 
■tin  of  Hindu  mythology  and  the  fables  of  Uohamme- 
daniam  (Malcolm).  'D^  deapise  the  Hiudua  and  hate 
(he  Uunolman,  and  do  not  recogniie  the  riialinction  of 
caate.  They  aiio  reject  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  the 
Puranaa,  arid  all  other  religioua  hooka  of  the  Hiudua  i 
ealaUkindaof  lieah  except  that  of  cows;  willingly  admit 
pntflclytea  from  every  caate ;  and  conaider  the  profeaain] 
of  arnia  the  religioua  duty  of  every  individuaL  An  in- 
tareating  account  of  this  >act  i«  given  in  Malcolm'i  Street 
qjrttefiitt*.— triune ff««ircA«,xi,197-'29a;  Coonin) 
bam,S>Ui.     For  the  dietinctJona  ora»fr,ace  India. 

rV.  j%idrv»  and  Iforaii^— Aa  already  iutimateil, 
broad  distinction  eniata  between  the  religion  of  the  pei 
pie  and  that  of  the  learned.  The  popular  religion  ia 
debased  polytheism,  without  unity  of  belief  or  worship. 
The  people  believe  that  the  perfoTmance  of  ceit^n  fomt 
ia  tlie  only  and  sure  means  of  aalvalion,  and  that  those 
who  obaervt  these  things  will,  at  a  Hxed  tiioe  after  death, 
beadmittedintothejoyaofparadiae.  The  religion  of  the 
hamed  daaa,  on  the  other  hand,  proTessn  bi  rat  upon 
pure  contemplation ;  its  theoiyofthe  universe  ispanlhe- 
istic;  and  religioos  obaervaiKea,  apart  from  afaaorp^Dn  of 
mind  ID  the  universal  mind,  are  of  no  value.  The  duly 
duties  of  the  Brahmin  conuM  of  Ave  religioua  occupa- 
tioot,  eonudered  aa  five  sacramenta :  the  study  of  the  Ve- 
da Ibraima-jagiuu,  or  a/iulo,  L  e.  not  offered) ;  otfering 
for  the  progreiB  of  the  honor  of  the  gods  (AuU,  Le.oflcr- 
ed);  entertaining  the  Are  of  the  de^d  (frodija)  in  honor 
of  the  mtaet  iprattia);  offering  of  the  Bali  in  hcnwof 
the  afrfrita  ^praiala),  and  of  hospitality,  in  honor  of 
mankind  (briimja-Aula).  Otferinga  and  piayen  tor  all 
possible  trisects  fallow  eacii  other  from  morning  till 
nighL    Prayer  is  recommeiided  by  the  Veda  fm  every 

er  as  obUgaloiy  ia  immense ;  near  every  temple  ■  pond 
is  provided  for  that  purpose  j  but  the  most  BanctifyinK 
abluLiona  are  those  performed  in  the  Uangea,  pa 
ly  at  the  five  points  where  it  unites  with  other 
The  hnliest  of  all,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Hindus,  ia  Allahabad,  where,  besides  the  Jumna,  the  Sa- 
raavati  also  unites  with  the  tiangea.  The  moat  impor- 
tant act  of  worship  conusla  partly  of  bloody  sacrifloes. 
The  principal  among  these  is  that  of  ^  mtmnUa, 
liflcc  of  horses.  Bloody  sacrilices  art  moelly  n: 
Siva  and  Kali,  whilst  the  oSeringa  to  Vishnu  are  gener- 
ally of  wato,  ml,  butter,  fniil,  flowers,  etc    All 


dcecribed  in  the  laws,  and  provided  for  every  cast 
every  case ;  a  thorough  fast  of  twelve  days'  dm 
(Pamka)  canisls  all  sine.  The  prescribed  penance* 
must  be  observed  if  the  sinner  desires  to  avmd  the  pen- 
alty of  hia  (on  in  a  new  form  of  existence.  There  are 
therefore  a  great  niunber  of  penitents  and  hermits  in 
India,  who  aeek  merit  by  the  renunciation  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, and  (he  mortiScation  of  the  flcih.  In  fact,  East- 
cm  monaehism  i»,  in  many  Teapecla,lha  type  of  that  of 
the  i;amiah  Church.  See  MonaCHISU. 
Thejmontoftho  learned  Hitu^connata  in  tegardint; 


(  Yoga)  with  God  aa  the  highest  aim  of  mn ;  tU* 
jie  i>  further  developed  in  the  pbikaophy  of  tb* 
Veda.    The  liberation  following  death  ia  twofohL    Such 
aa  have  arrived  at  high  perfection  are  admitted 
Lhe  Bnbroic  beavena  ISvarpa),  where  they  enjt^ 
much  higher  bappineas  than  in  the  paradise  of  the  In- 
dra,  but  after  a  time  they  are  sent  hack  again  to  onder- 
go  another  period  of  pmbUioD.     But  whoi  man  haa  by 
itamplatiim  identified  himaelf  with  tbe  divinity,  or 
mnu,  hia  snul  eotan  into,  and  becomes  part  irf  the 
nense  soul  {Alma),  and  envoys  everlasting  felicity, 
,  having  to  assume  any  new  farm  of  axiMence.    Tboat 
o  aim  at  reaching  this  unity  with  the  divinity  are 
called  i'cgi.     An  essential  meana  of  airiving  at  tbb  re- 
'  I  found  in  tht  penances  «r  Tapai,    On  certain  oc- 
w  (feasla)  all  the  practices  of  tbe  nligion  an  noi- 
icrificea,  ollbringa,  pnyen,  etc   There  are  eigblee* 
such  (Mats  considered  obligatory.    Tbe  feast  of  Zfoli,  or 
/fototD,  is  the  oldeat  and  moat  importanL    The  Cou- 
widera  ia  the  offering  to  all  goda.     It  consiata,  aa  has 
already  been  stated  in  our  treatment  trf'  the  Vedie  pe- 
riod, in  throwing  melted  butta  (ghee)  on  the  flame  of 
the  aacred  fire,  whicb  must  be  carefully  kept  Imming. 
The  Brahmuii  mast  offer  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
Orat  lo  the  god  of  Bre  and  tbe  moon,  then  to  all  the  oth- 
er gods  and  goddesaea-     Each  particular  feast  preoexits 
some  peculiariljea,  and  they  an  differently  observed  in 
the  various  localities.     Aside  from  these  general  feaata, 
each  important  pagoda  has  some  Bpecia]  one&     The 
moat  important  are  thoae  of  Jaggemaul,  Benares,  Gnja, 
Allahatiad,Tripe(y,I>varaka,Somnauth,lUmiMeraii,t)w 

Nasser,  Pervuttum,  Parkur,  Mathurs,  and  Bindrabnnd. 

V.  Imagn,  Ttmplr;  etc.— The  H  indua  have  inisgra  of 
their  gods, but  they  an  oragTOteeqaeorfanlaatic  kind; 
Bome  are  represented  with  heada  of  animals  (as-O'aaeaa), 
others  with  superabundant  limbs  (aa  Bratma,  with  (bar 
arms),  or  disfigured,  elc  Antiquity  was  more  ipaTing 
in  this  line,  but  atterwards  the  arts  of  India  were  applied 
to  the  production  of  ionumerable  munMnisJlies.  The 
lower  orders  of  divinitiea  are  often  represented  midra' 
thefunm  of  animals  (thusHanuman  ia  represented  as  an 
ape,  Mundi  aa  a  boll,  etc),  and  are  geni^ly  considavd 
aa  the  ateeda  of  the  higher  deitiea.  These  imaga  of 
the  gods  are  placed  in  the  temples,  which  originaDy 
were  grottoes  I  they  now  are  pagodas,  luilt  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid,  o^iametitad  with  columns,  alatuef^  and 
symboUc  figures ;  they  are  divided  into  courta  by  mcuis 
of  coloimades,  surrounded  by  high  walla,  and  by  the  hali- 
itationa  of  the  priests.  In  the  \'eatibule  there  ia  always 
an  image  of  some  inferior  deity  confronting  the  wor- 
shipper as  he  enters.  Admission  into  these  courta  is 
only  granted  to  the  KJiatlr^iu  and  the  I'lruyiu;  the 
interior  of  the  pagoda  is  reserved  for  the  Brahniit  or 
priests,  which,  in  each  pagoda,  u 
of  a  head  Bnhmin,  who  admits 
the  income  of  the  pagoda  will  permit.  In  ioibk  of  the 
temples  there  are  aa  many  ■■  SOOO  Unhmim.  Their 
pieatly  duties  conaist  in  offering  sacrifices  and  readini; 
the  Veda.  The  worship  ia  accompanied  by  songa  and 
dances  fnm  the  two  higher  daasra  of  dancing  girl^  the 
OnmbuiM  and  the  f-'alahu. 

VI.  iWmWirf.— See  Moor,  /fnifa  PanUriM  (Loiidtin. 
1810):  Coleman,  Mslliol.qfIIMia(lSa2):  Khode,  L'rtrr 
rrliff.  BUduag,  dtr  Hinda  (Lpi.  18i7, 2  vuU) ;  Wilson,  Ar- 
Ug.Stt>to/lkt HiadoBi{Ai.Rrt.xv\tiiAxx\\):  En.imda 
Lnl.  on  He  Reliff.  of  Ike  Had.  (i  robi.  8vo) ;  Tuh*  Pu~ 
rana,  or  Syst.  a/Hm.  MytiiU.  (4  vols.  8vo) ;  CokbniiritP, 
ifucfA  /Juiya  (Lond.  1837,  2  vols.) ;  Af^  oixf  PhOot. 
of  At  HiJKhot  (Lond.  1868,  8vo) ;  Small,  OdU.  of  Sait- 
alrit  Lit.  (Lond.  1))69,  limo) ;  Wiitela,  HiMory  <^ /t,Ma 
(voL  i,  Vedic  period  and  the  Hahabharmta;  vdL  u,  tb* 
Ramjana,  the  Brahm.  period.  Lond.  I8fi9, 8va) ;  Wnttkr, 
Craot.  d.  HridaHAvmt  (2d  ed.  Bert.  l»bb,  i  voh.) ;  We- 
ber, ^  buJnu.  I'Drlpi.  li. /■</.  UteroAirgnnl.  (BcrLlS&t). 
Imd.  Sli«i.  (BuL  184»-68, 1-4  vols.) ;  /nd.  SUam  (BprL 
1857);  MtlUer,  On  Ikt  Littm!.  ijfCit  Vtiu  (LotA.  I86A 
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J  »«h.)  J  a^/nm  It  GrTmaa  WoritJmp  (N.  Y,  1870,  S 
Tokltmo);  HTAinck,CknMiadaliieTMaila-KUtd. 
Uad.  1868, 3  i-ola.  Vim) ;  3cholUn,  Cua.  i/.  itdigiim  ■. 
/^Om.  (Elb«t  1B88,  Sto)  ;  Wiighuoo,  /nf™/.  J-natM. 
SB  Simtkril  l/osKgrapAo,  or  lU  Smrtd  Ulrral.  of  iMe 
Hiidmi  (S  putA  12mo) ;  Corkmui'a  VnmaaK,  RtUgioiu 
h/*nCAnif,p.MK|.i  Btrimr,  ij>.  on  ^f^Mtm  (LoniL 
IttBo),  ch.  ir  ind  viii  1  WillUnw,  lod.  Kpic  Foa.  (Lond. 
Dm)  1  Pienr,  Ufii.-Ltx.  viii ;  Chunben,  Cyt^  t,  540 
■q.1  A«iKitilabcAfMifc(,J(n.ltia8i  A'. ^ n. Aw. April, 
l(IU,p.Ua.  AdeUMKlc«>ciMMUciMntofUwn>- 
ligkm  at  lulu  U  girea  by  Aitfaur,  Uimim  to  lite  My- 
Hrr,  ch.  U  (Land.  1847. 13iiio).  For  iadia  at  a  JUiMnot- 
>U(bj  tbeRer. T.J. Scott), we  jl/MiniiM  Qaarl.Rer. 
Ja.iSS9,p.30;  Biiliolh.  Saera,  A^.  1861.  uU  '  ~ 
■in  BciMxasH;  Bramiia!  Imiia.  (J.H.W.) 
Blndn  Utoratnre.  Sac  Samsbit  LrriRATOiiK 
Hladn  PhUoaophyudiviiM  into  aiic 
m^n,  namehf,  Ihe  A'jdjm,  liiiM»HI»,  SomiigO,  If^o, 
JfaiAad,  ml  rmfaata.  The  SuikhTJl  and  Yoga  agree 
ia  »ll  wnriili,  e»e«pt  ih»t  the  fonpcr  i»  W  ' 
Um  btter  theiok.  Tho  ejuenu  genenlly  ui 
Mia  poinU :  I.  The  NhdiiuA  eKMfUfll,  iMr  end  U  to 
■tnlata  expedioKa  Tor  "■alvatiDn,"  which  if  delirer- 
anecrraai'' bondage."  2.  The  Mul,  though  diui 
ihe  Bind,  the  torn*,  and  the  bod;,  yet  idoiliOa  iCaclf 
with  tbnL  '  Ai  ■  conaequence  of  this  dcludon,  it  con- 
eiira  Itw  thooght  oftmnenhip  in  itnlf  uid  olhera,  anc 
■nUicace  that  it  raceivei  plcanm  and  pain  llinugh  Ihe 
ba^.  A>  a  fanbet  conMquence,  it  etiRigft  in  good  bihI 
enlworka,  which  hare  merit  ordcnHriL  Aithia  nicrit 
cw  (tcmerit  muat  be  awaidcal,  the  soul  mutx  pua  In  Klr- 
mm  or  Hetl,  and  npcatedl;  be  bom  and  die.  Thia'ii 
hnfujiL  cauHil  by  ignonncc,  from  whirh,whcn  the  ■oul 
ia  iMiTered,  it  gkin*  alHorption  into  the  deity.  S.  A*  a 
Cflaarqnence  o{  ihe  foregoing,  good  dccdi  and  their  re- 
wad  an  only  a  tcta  ciine  than  their  oppmites,  and  are 
ta  be  deprecated,  a*  they  compel  the  ■oul  till  the  awani 
M  apaienccd  lo  abide  in  the  body  of  a  god,  or  a  mi 
er  oilier  ■iperiorbeing.  1.  Release  fiom  Iranranigrati 
CBQ  fatly  be  had  through  "  riffkt  apprrfientifm,"  which 
caaaiMii,  of  coune,  in  the  rR:ognituin  by  the  loul  of  it- 
idr  aa  diatinct  from  the  mind  and  all  eln.  To  gain 
tUa  *■  right  apiacbemian"  one  muK  uudy  the  SiiaMraa : 
and,  in  order  to  cleanwaa  of  intellect  and  heart  for  ihii 
wak,  auch  good  woilu  u  ucriAcca,  almt,  pilgrimages, 
iilMHlTona  of  aarred  wocda,  and  llie  like,  are  to  be  pet> 
fatned,  bat  without  deaira  for  reward.  6.  They  all 
■aistBin  that  the  aool  has  existed  from  everlasting,  and 
tbat  it  ia  cxenpl  from  liability  lo  extinction,  though  it 
may  be  aKSin  and  again  invested  with  a  coiponal  body. 
<.  All  the  ayiteraaliaia  teach  the  eternity  of  matter.  7. 
Thej  all  receice  the  wonls  of  the  Veda  as  unqueslionaUe 
aatboaiiy.  See  Kr/atalion  nflfitda  Sgilmt,  by  N.  (Jore 
ICakiUla,  1663);  AiAaritmt  oflkt  ngd, Sintliya, 
(AOahabM),  India,  I8C4>     (J.  t.  U.) 

Hindus,  M<H>Eiin,  ■  tenn  recently  used  to  dcag- 
eate  a  eUaa  of  Minda  lefbrmen,  who  call  Ihemaclves 
bahnista,  and  repment  a  school  of  thought  which 
williaaied  fifty  or  uxty  ago  with  Ramnobun  Roy,  who 
IBdcrlaok  lo  refoRn  llinduinn  on  the  basis  of  the  VtJa 
doae.  Ihe  nJigion  of  which  he  held  lobe  a  pore  Iheinn. 
[a  ISW  they  became  (titaitiefleil  with  the  Veda,  and 
•kpted  Intuitionalim.  They  have  planted  societies 
ikroagboat  Bengal  tladras,  the  Korth- west  Prov inns, 
the  Punjab,  and  Bombay.  Iliey  ignoie  idol  worship, 
tMU,  RKtempiT^hosiis  uid  all  Bnhminical  cetemoniea. 
TVrnfTv  A«aflir]i/VFtf,ofCalcutia,hasisBuedagreat 
a^Aer  of  Ihrir  pubtieations  (see  Dr.  Duff,  in  Ckritliaa 
Wart  fbr  ISCJ:  Fortign  tfiuHw,  by  Dr.  Andenon). 
See  RAMMOtii;:!  Rot.  (J.  T.  G.) 
KnOavtan.    See  Ikjua. 

Hlnse  (^^  <nr,  tliat  upon  which  a  door  rwofcei, 
fnr,  xxvi,  14;  also  tbepoii^  of  childbirth,  Isa.  ^•",  8, 
IK.;  alanastosni^rr,  Ptdt.  ]uu,17,  etc.;  r*D,;>M,  lit. 
m  iHtrtliet.  jmLtor  jmJmda  am/Mra,  Isa.  iii,  17 1  fle  I 
IV.-9* 
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fimait  kitgn,  I.  e.  the  ayci  or  parts  with  socketa,  1 
Kings  Tii,  60).  "Doonin  the  East  torn  rather  on  piv- 
ots than  what  wc  tana,  hinges,  lliey  war*  sometimea 
of  nKtal,  but  generally  of  the  same  material  as  the  ilooc 
itaeli,  and  worked  in  soeketa  above  and  below  in  th* 
door-frame.  Aa  the  weight  of  the  door  rests  on  the 
lower  pivot,  it  opens  with  much  less  ease  than  one  mov- 
ing on  hinges,  pattknlariy  when  the  lama  socket  be- 
OKDea  worn  by  the  weight  and  friction."— /W.  BHIe, 
note  on  Prov.  xxvi,  14.    "In  Snia,  and  eqiedally  tba 


Anelent  Sgypilau  Uuui-lilai[e&    Iftma  the  Brltlah  Ha- 

HaurAn,  there  are  many  ancient  doors  connsting  of 
stone  sUba  with  pivou  can-ed  out  of  Ihe  same  piece,  in- 
serted in  sockets  above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the 
building  1^  the  house.  The  allusion  ia  Prov.  uvi,  14 
is  thus  clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  I 
Kings  vii,  60,  wen  piobaMy  of  the  Egyptian  kind, 
attwhed  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door 
(Buehiiighsm,  .IraA  TVAm,  p.  177 ;  Porter,  Z>an(uai», 
ii,  22,  192;  Hsundrell,  £oi-^  Trovtli,  p.  447,  448 
[tiahn];  Shaw,  TVnwb,  p  IIO;  Lord  Lindsay,  jUtfrn, 
p.  292;  Wilkinaon,  Am.  EsK"-  *bniiga>.  i,  Iby  See 
DooB. 

glmwii,  C1.AIIX  T„  D.D.,  a  Methodist  E|nM»pal 
rainistar,  was  bom  at  Kortright,  Delaware  Co.,  N,  Y^ 
Aug.  8. 1819.  He  graduated  at  tbeWedi^an  University 
and  spent  several  years  In  teaching,  at  one  time 
as  principal  of  Newbury  Seminar}',  Vt.  In  1849  he  wa* 
elected  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Albion, 
"Uchigan,  and  early  in  ISaS  president  of  the  Noith- 
estem  Univeruty.  In  this  position  he  devoted  his 
hole  energy  to  tbe  work  of  putting  that  institution  on 
proper  footing,  and  his  labors  in  its  behalf  exhausted 
his  strength  and  broke  his  conslitulion  completely.  Yet 
'  ed  10  suspend  his  axertions  until  a  pending  list 
jemenia  was  fulAlled,  and  while  thus  emplnyed 
prostrated  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on  the  list 
of  October,  1854.  Dr.  Hinman  distinguished  hims^in 
every  relation  of  life,  from  boyhood  to  his  death,  hy  ca- 
pacity, energy,  and  piety.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  very  succcsnful  ed- 
ucator of  youth.  His  early  death  was  a  great  loia  to 
se  of  Christian  education  in  America. — Sprague, 
0/  Iht  A  iKrJcan  Pi^,  \-ii.  817. 
'nom  (Heb.  Itiimom',  OtSn.  for  CSn,  graeioa$,  or 
for  ei'^n,  aiHmdaal),m,  rather,  B^s-Hi:cMoll  (QJn~;a, 
g»>ii.'  Sept-uiuc'Evvofi;  also  inthephur.  "eons 
of  Hinnom"),  an  unknown  person  (pr"b.one  of  tbe  orig- 
inal Jebosites),  whose  name  {perh.as  rendent)  was  given 
0  the  valley  {"Valley  of  Hinnom,"  otherwise  called 
the  valley  of  the  son"  or  "children  of  Hinnom,"  "!■ 
lin,  or  'n-la;»,  or  'n-"33-'»,  variously  rendered  by  ' 
the  Sept.  fapayi  '£1^/1,  or  I'iair  'Et^'^^i.  or  Vnuwa, 
Joeh.  xviii,  16;  iv  yj  Bivitvoii,  9  Chron.  xxviil,  S; 
T&  xoXvaf ^pMV  viwc  tuv  Tianmi  aiiriy. 
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ia.  xix,  %  6),  a  deep  ind  nvrcnr  nnne,  with  Keep, 
IDchy  idilu,  on  the  xnitherlj'  Bide  of  Jc rtiulcm,  aepan- 
ting  Mount  Zion  on  the  muth  from  the  "  Hill  of  Evil 
QMUud,"  *ad  the  doping,  rocky  pltlMu  of  Ibe  "  jitin 
n(  Rephaim"  on  the  oorth,  Uking  its  sKme,  ■rairding  to 
Stanley,  fnim  "some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hisnom," 
having  encamped  in  it  {S.  amd  PaL  p.  Hi).  The  earii- 
<et  mention  of  the  vallqr  of  HinnoiE  in  the  aacied  writ- 
inga  ia  in  Joih.  xv,  S,  where  the  boundary-line  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ia  deacribed  with  mi- 
nute topo^^phica]  aecotacT,  aft  pasaing  along  the  bed 
of  tlie  ravine  from  En-Kog«l  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
"that  lieth  before  the  valley  westwaid,"  at  the  nonh 
end  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  It  ia  described  in  Joab. 
zviii,  IG  as  on  the  south  aide  of  Jebun,  that  ia.  Mount 
Zion,  un  which  the  andeut  atronghold  of  the  Jebudtee 
atood.  The  valley  obtained  wide  notoriety  ae  the  acene 
of  the  hariianHta  ritea  of  Holech  and  Chemoah,  liiM  in- 
troduced by  Solomon,  who  built  "a  high  place  forChe- 
moah,  the  abooiination  of  Hoab,  in  the  hill  that  i  ' 
fore  JemaaleDi  (Olivet);  and  for  Holech,  the  aboi 
tion  of  the  children  of  Ammon"  (1  Kiiiga  li,  7).  The 
inhuman  rilee  were  con^nued  by  the  idohUniua  kinge 
of  Judah.  A  monater  idol  of  biaaa  was  erected  in  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  facing  the  ateep  ude  of  Olivet, 
and  there  the  infatuated  inhalritanCa  of  Jeruialcm  ' 
th«r  aona  and  their  daughten  in  the  Are — caaling  I 
it  is  aaid,  into  the  red-hot  anna  of  the  idol  (Jcr.  vi 
S-Chfon.  xxviii,3j  KKKiii,6).  No  qinttmild  have  been 
aelecied  near  the  Holy  Ciiy  an  well  fitted  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  horrid  crueltie*:  the  deep,  retired  glen, 
ihut  in  by  rugged  cliffs  >nd  the  bleak  mountain  aides 
riwng  over  all.  The  worship  o(  Molech  was  aboliahed 
by  Joeiab,  and  the  place  dedicated  to  him  waa  defiled 
l^  being  strewn  with  human  honea:  "  He  defiled  T< 
pheCh,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom, 
that  no  man  might  make  his  aon  «-  his  daughter  pan 
through  the  fire  to  Molech  .  .  .  and  he  brake  in  juecea 
the  image*,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men'  (!  Kings  xxiii,  10, 14). 
The  place  thus  became  ceremonially  unclean ;  no  Jew 
could  cntCT  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  G).  From  this  time 
it  appeals  to  have  become  the  common  ccsqwol  of  the 
city,  into  which  its  sewage  was  conducted^  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  waters  nf  the  Kidron,  as  well  aa  a  layalall, 
where  all  iti  solid  filth  was  <«llecl*d.  It  was  allerwarda 
■  public  cemetery  [aee  Aceuiama],  atul  the  tnvellei 
wlio  now  stands  in  the  bottom  nftbia  valley  and  looka  up 
at  the  multitude  of  tomha  in  Iheclifb  above  and  around 
him,  thickly  dotting  the  aide  of  Olivet,  will  be  able  t 
see  with  what  wondrous  accuracy  the  curse  of  Jetemi 
ah  haa  been  fulfilled :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  it  ahall  no  more  be  calle<l  Tophe 
The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hmnom,  but  The  Valt  _ 
Slaughter',  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophct  till  there  be 
no  more  place"  (vii,  3'i).  We  learn  finm  Joeephus  that 
the  last  terrible  aliuggle  between  the  Jews  and  Hnmans 
took  place  here  ( War,  vi,  B,  6) ;  and  here,  too.  it  a| 
pears  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  tbe  dty  ahi 
the  siege  (v,  12,  7),  The  inhuman  rilea  anciently  pi» 
tiaed  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  caused  the  latter  Jews  to 
regard  it  with  feelings  of  homur  and  detestation.  The 
Kabluru  auppoee  it  to  be  the  gate  of  hell  (Lightfoot. 
Optra,  ii,  S86) ;  and  the  Jews  applied  the  name  given 
to  the  valley  in  some  passagna  of  the  Sept.  Ttinm,  U 
the  pUce  of  eternal  tonnent.  Hence  we  find  in  Matt 
v,  22, "  Whoaoever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  ahall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  r^i*  yltway  nv  impoc — the  GfhiiBUi  of  fire." 
The  word  ia  formed  from  the  Hebrew  Cln  ff'X"  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom."  See  Helu  The  valley  waa  also  call- 
ed Tophkth  (3  King!  xxiii,  10;  Iia.  xxx,33;  Jer.vii, 
81),  either  from  TBln,  "spittle,"  and  it  would  hence 
mean  "  a  place  to  ^t  upon,"  or  trota  rtnur, "  place  of 
burning."     See  Tophet. 

Most  commentators  follow   Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and 
others,  in  asserting  that  perpetual  fires  wen  kept  up  for 
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the  conaamption  of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  anU 
mals,  and  whatever  else  was  combuttibb ;  but  the  ntb- 
il  authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  aupport  of 
idea  appear  insufficient,  and  KolnnsDn  declares  {I, 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  fires  than 
those  of  Holech  having  been  kept  up  in  this  vaDev,'  re- 
ferring U  HosounUUer,  ItiUital.  angr.  11,  i,  156,  164. 
For  the  more  ordinary  view,  see  Heni^enbei^,  CMriitiil. 
ii,ibi:  iv,41i  Keil  on  Kiiffi  ii,  147, Clark'a  edit.;  and 
comp-Isa.  xxx,3B;  lxvi,24.  See  M01.OCH.  It  ia  call- 
ed, Jei.  ii,  28,  "  the  valley,"  hot'  lloxrii;  and  perhaps 
"the  valley  of  dead  bodies,"  xxi,  4Q,  and  "the  valley  of 
virion,"  Isa.  xiii,  I,  6  (Stanley,  S.  and  />.  p.  17S,  48!). 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance  lit 
tho  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Widf  jt^muni',  or 
tVadi,  rr-Rvbib  (Williama,  i/o^  Cfj.  i,  £G,  .Supplem.), 
though  in  Mohammedan  traditiona  the  name  Gehenna 
ia  applied  to  the  Valley  of  Kedron  <tbn  Batutah,  12, 4 1 
Stanley,  at  np^.    See  Uehgnka. 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  alo{nng  basin  (o  tbe 
west  of  the  city,  south  of  the  Jaffii  road  (extending  near- 
ly to  the  brow  of  the  gnat  wady  on  the  west),  in  t he  een- 
tie  of  which,  TUO  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  ia  the  laf^e 
reservoir,  supposed  10  be  the  "  nppra-  pool,"  or  "  Gibon" 
[seeGiKON](Isa.Tii,8;  xxxvi,2)  2  Chron.  xxxu, 80>, 
now  known  aa  b'irhl  rl-MamUla.  After  tmuiing  aboot 
three  quarten  of  a  mile  east  by  south,  the  valley  lakes  ■ 
sudden  bend  to  the  south  oppceile  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quartets  of  a  mile  it  encounlei* 
a  rocky  hilt-aide  which  forces  it  again  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, sweeping  round  the  precipitous  south-west  n>r> 
ner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.  In  Ihiaput 
of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  fiO  to  100  yards  broul. 
the  bottom  every  where  covered  with  small  stones,  and 
cultivated.  At290yardsfromIheJafl'agateit  iscnm- 
ed  by  an  aqucdnct  on  nine  very  low  arches,  conveying 
water  from  the  "  pools  of  Solomon"  to  the  Temple  Mount, 
a  short  distance  below  which  is  the  "  lower  pool"  (laa. 
xxii,  9),  Birket  t«-Sultin.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  rapidity 
between  broken  clifli,  rising  in  auccessi ve  terraces,  hDHy- 
combed  with  innumerable  sepulchral  recesses,  fotminft 
the  northern  face  of  the  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,'' to  iIm 
south,  and  the  steep  shelving,  but  not  precipiloua  south- 
ern slopes  of  Mount  Zion,  which  rise  to  about  the  be%1u 
of  160  feet  to  the  north.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  plant- 
ed with  olives  and  other  fruit-trees,  and,  when  practica- 
ble, is  cultivated.  About  400  yards  from  the  soutb-wesl 
angle  of  Mount  Zion  the  valley  contiaels  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
greater  ra^ndity  towards  Ibe  "  valley  of  Jrhoshaphat,' 
or  "of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  Joining  which  it  opens 
out  agaui,  forming  an  oblong  plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  dr- 
votod  10  gardeiu  irrigated  by  (he  waters  of  Siloon.  To- 
wards the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  tradi- 

white  clay  slill  worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holjr  Csiy, 
ii,  49&),  oppoHle  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self was  located  during  the  Frankiah  kingdom  (Barcla7, 
Cilf  Iff  Gnat  King,  p.  20N>.  Not  far  from  Accldarsa  >a 
a  conspicoouslv  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric  pedintent, 
sometimes  known  as  the  "  whiied  stpulchre,"  near  which 
a  large  sepidchral  recess,  with  a  Doric  portal  hewn  in 
the  naiive  rock,  is  known  as  the  "  Latibidnm  apoatolo- 
rum,"  where  the  Twelve  are  aaid  lo  have  concealed 
themselves  during  the  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and 

the  comer  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends  oirto  the 
south  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Kone  of  the  ae- 
pulchral  recesses  in  the  vicinity  oif  Jerusalem  are  So  well 
preserved;  most  of  thise  are  very  old — small  gloomy- 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways.   See  JiJti;sA- 

Rotnnson  [dacek  "the  valley  gate,"Neh.ii,  IB,  15i  2 

Chron.  XKvi,  9,  St  the  north-west  ciuner  of  Moult  Zion, 

(he  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Aesear(4<a;i,2S0,t34 


BIMD,  SG3;  WmiifM,  IMg  Cily,  i,  Sappl.  66;  ii, 
W;  B.rd.j-,  OVy  n/  C™(  ATwff,  p.  206,  »»);  buc 
ifc»pm*«i  nihw  dWthe  V»llevofGihon.  8m 
Cm. 

HlnilchM,  HEIUIAX3I  FRienRicH  Wilkelm,  ■  Ger- 

■V  phLlofopher  of  the  ukl  H^elimn  school,  wm  bom  it 
IvItKk,  in  OldcnbuiK,  Augiut  23, 1794.  In  1S12  be 
rami  [he  UaiTcnity  of  Stnuburg  u  >  Undent  of  the- 
gkg^.bulchuiKedror  UwmlBISatHeidelberK.  Hen 
k(  aurlin)  nnder  Creiuer  and  H^(el,  uid  becune  ■  pri- 
nikfaat  in  1814.  In  liii  he  wu  ciUed  to  the  Uiii- 
iB«j  tTBtaku  w  ■  profeMOi  of  philoeoph.v.  In  IH24 
UiDc  giTc  him  ft  call,  which  he  accepted,  and  here  he 
muiiMd  until  his  ileaLh,  AuguM  17,  18GI.  The  vork 
■kidi  gave  U)  him  panicular  pnminpnce  aa  a  Hegelian 
"■  hi]  Dit  RfUginit  im  oner*  ro-jWiW«  lur  IfiuM- 
riafl  (tliilellL  1822),  an  eesay  that  gained  him  a  priie  i 
»«ainsj  by  Hegel  binuelf.— Brockhau),  Comr.  Lrx.  vii. , 
«3;  Tapanwi,  Dot.  da  C-mUmp.  p.  885.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Bntoa,  Isaac  TAirLOit,aBipii>t  preacher  ami  au- 
ihfrfii(ite,waaUiniaiOnrunl,EngUnil,Juiy4, 1799. 
Ha  hthtr,  who  waa  teacher  in  a  boy'»  »chool  afconaider- 
ililtn|Mte,Nipnint«iJtdhiaioi]'a(diKaliun.  Attheage 
rf  EOeM  jvang  Hinton  was  apprenticed  at  the  "  Clar- 
■■*■  Pnaa,"  and  in  1B20  h«  act  up  as  a  printer  and 
t*liiktr.  He  edited  and  printed  the  .^iMiifSotaJai-i' 
"ofi^  In  ISil  he  was  convened  and  bapliied.  He 
(■no  licsBeil  to  preach,  continuing,  however,  in  busi- 
>^  which  be  (emared  ti>  London.  He  aln  awsted  his 
Intbo-.John  Howard  Hinton,in  preparing  a  ffiWOfj  of 
t  CiiMSIala,  in  two  quarto  volumo,  with  100  engrav- 
■Ji.  While  thos  engaged,  his  republican  feelings  were 
•1  iRiloped  that  he  dedded  to  emigrale  to  this  coun- 
By-  He  arrii-ed  at  Philadelphia  in  1832.  Hia  Mrrices 
m  a  pnacher  were  much  sought,  but  be  had  molved  on 
SrinR  his  ceaidenai  in  the  West,  He  waa,  however,  in- 
*coi  lo  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Churah 
uBicliaood,ra.     The  chorch  had  ala/ge  colored  mem- 
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emperor  of  his  time.  In  this  worli  he  gave  a  very  de- 
tailed and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of  Buddh- 
ism as  it  prevailed  at  that  period  in  India.  Hia  inqui- 
ries having  been  chieHy  devot«l  to  Buddhism,  he  diil 
not  entei  mucfa  into  details  concerning  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  countiyj  but  many  curious  no- 
tices which  he  gives  on  other  matters,  besides  thoM  of 
Buddhist  interest  that  came  under  hia  observation,  and 
the  high  degree  of  lrustwoTthin«B  which  his  nairalive 
possenea,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  nark*  on 
the  history  of  India  in  general,  and  of  Buddhism  in  par- 
ticular, during  this  period.  He  travelled  alone,  or  with 
ipanions,  wearing  the  garb  of  a  re- 
mn  China  to  India.  He  bmughl 
ilry,  besidea 


.  TbeChorchwaaunahle 
a  Mfiport,  and  he  was  compelled  to  engage  in  teach- 
-  His  congTegatioiB  were  large,  and  he  deliTered  a 
«  of  leaorcs  nn  the  Prophecies,  which  attracted 
ck  attaUtoQ-  The  financial  disaitera  of  1837,  bow- 
d  the  material  prosperity  of  hia  Church, 
*  on  the  ^very  question  divided  iL  In 
sBOvedto  St,  Louis,  where  he  labored  for  about 
H,  and  enjoyed  repeated  seasons  ol 

Iff.     Ill  1814  be  acnpled  a  call 

i-Mi  wide  be  had  every  prospect  of  success  and  use- 
UB,biit  bi>  Ubnn  wen  cut  sb.in  bv  the  velluw  fever. 
H^ABg.18,1817.  Hi.Lectureso'nPropbecj-,above 
•wrrf  to,  wm  repeated  in  St.  Louis,  and  wbtb  |iub- 
"•W  sfterwants  under  the  titk  Tkt  PnjAteia  o/Datt- 
•JudJeiM  aUttraled  bg  Ae  Kerii,  of //iMorg. 
tt-  Miluhed  ■  //utorjF  ofBapli,m,fnwi  Jtpini  and 
'  ■■T""J  Simrca.  He  waa  diligcait,  enthnsiaatic,  vet 
■"^  and  inrcaigaUng  in  hia  haUt  of  mind,  genial 
"  •»  private  intercourse,  and  an  impiessive  public 
^ito.  Hia  ardor  and  energy  Btted  him  for  the  work 
■•  rtieh  he  did  ao  much,  that  of  a  pioneer,  founding 
■ItnUing  up  churchea.  (I.  E.  S.) 
^wen-taang,  a  celebrated  Boddhist  traveller  of 
Iw.  WM  bom  A.D.  G08.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
*"  K!^*  order*  Even  at  this  early  age  he  had  be- 
"•hnimij  for  hi*  vast  information,  espHially  in  the 
■*fti*  tith,  and  in  the  dnrtrinai  of  Confucius  and 
'"'».  A  dewe  In  study  the  origin  of  Buddhian  made 
»=  sTBoMDe  all  the  obstacles  in  hia  way,  and  he  set 
*  «  a  jvmey  to  India  in  the  flrtt  half  of  the  Ttb  cen- 
*n«ai).  He  IravcDed  HTtcen  years  in  that  counlJy, 
»™  his  relura  wrote  a  work  describing  his  travels, 
■*"  ■"»  pobbbed  under  the  aoqucea  of  the  Chinese 


images  of  Buddha  and  various  aacred  relics, 

collection  of  works,  the  extent  of  which  msy  be  esti- 
mated from  the  statement  of  Mnller,  "  It  is  said  that 
if  works  translated  by  Hiouen-tsang,  with 
D  of  a  large  sUIT  of  roonlu,  amounted  to 
740,  in  1386  volumes-  (Cliip,,  l,  272).  He  died  A.D. 
004.  Two  of  his  friends  and  pupils  have  left  an  account 
of  their  instractor,  and  M.  Rtanittas  JuUen,  who  has 
lately  translated  the  travels  of  Hiouen-tsang  from  Chi- 
nese into  French  (  yot/agn  dii  Pebrin$  BouddkiHa,  g 
vok.  8vo,  Paris,  1868-1867),  preflxE*  a  tiinsUlion  of 
this  biography  to  the  translation  of  the  Invels  of  Hi- 
ouen-lsang.  An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the  Jourwol  o/llitRogai 
AnaHc  Soaett/,  xvii,  106-187.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Hioueu-tsang  is  given  t^  Max 
Hnller  (Clips),  with  a  review  of  the  Iranalation  ofM. 
Julien,— Mnller,  Ckipi/rom  a  Grrman  WorhJiap,  i,  283- 
276;  Jaiien,  JfiilBindtlaViiidtHiinitn-tiimg!  Mimairrt 
lar  la  Cimir^s  Oeeidmlalri,  par  MioutH-llang ;  Hoefer, 
A'oKr.  flioy.C*.«r.xaiv,716sq.!  Chambers, i'myriop,  v, 
872.     (J.H.W.) 

Hip  (p=t1ti,  lASt,  nanally  "  shoulder^  occnn  in  the 
A.V.mly  in  the  pbraae^hip  and  thigh' (lit. I'jr  upon 
thigh),  in  the  account  of  aamson's  slaughter  of  the  FTlil- 
'  tinea  (Judg.  iv,  8) ;  evidently  a  ptoTerlaal  phrase,  t  e. 
he  cut  them  in  pieces  so  thst  their  limbs,  their  legs 
id  their  thighs,  were  sesllered  one  upon  another,  q.d. 
he  totally  destioyed  them"  (desenius).     See  Sajisoic. 

Hfp,  in  architecture,  is  the  e^ctemal  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  uf  the  slop- 
ing  sides  of  a  roof  which  * 
all-pUtes 


n  diffjre 


,  di- 


roof  has  the  end  sloped    , 

back,  insteail  of  finishing  J 

with  a  gable,  the  pieces  " 

of  timber  in  these  angles 

are  called  hip-ratlets,  and 

the  tiles  with  which  they  Th,  lines  Ab,  BC,  are  the  hips. 

are  covered   are   called 

bip-tiles.     The  internal  angles  formed  by  the  meeting 

of  the  »dea  are  termed  vallrgi,  whether  the  latter  be 

horiiontal  or  sloiung,  and  the  piece  of  limber  that  sup- 

potta  a  aloping  valley  is  termed  the  ralbg  rojtrr.    Such 

a  roof  is  called  a  hip-n>i>/, 

Hlp-kaob.     See  Fisiau 

Hlp^ima  flirxinic,  ejiwsfrwm),  the  name  given  by 
Herod  (in  honor  of  one  of  his  generals)  to  that  one  of 
the  three  towers  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  17, 9)  along  the  first 
wall  of  Jerusstem,  inclosing  Mount  Zion  on  the  north, 
which  lay  westernmost,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
third  wall  ( IVar,  v,  4,  2),  being  built  up  with  immense 
strength  (A.S).  Its  remains  are  still  a  very  prominent 
object  in  the  city  (Robinson,  Rettardia.  i,  458  *q. ;  Bart- 
lell,  Waitf  aU/ni  Jtntalem.  p,  85  sq.).  Schwan  ab- 
surdly identifies  it  (/^Avf.  p.  2S1)  with  the  tower  of  Han- 
aneel  (q.  v.)  of  Jer.  xxxi,  88,  on  the  authority  of  Jona- 
than'* Targuro,  which  there  has  "  the  tower  of  PitA.  ■ 
(Dlp-'B)."    SeeJuuiAuuc  o 
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Hippo,  in  Africa,  now  aUed  Bona,  ■  rouitimc  col- 
on)'.    (SeeScluff,Ci.//ii'.  ill,  993,  Dale  1.)     AKSnenl 
oiundLwM  held  at  this  pUce  in  393.     Anreliu,  big' 
of  Cirt)us«,P">")Bd.     Aupudne  nude  a  duccuTN 
fbrc  the  council  on  the  nbject  of  faith,  the  Creed, 
a^iiut  the  Manichoma.    f oitj-oiie  cinona  were  agieed 
to,  which  were  taken  as  the  model  for  after  councila. 
"  The  Snt  expma  definition  of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  i 
Ibjm  in  which  it  hai  since  tnen  unirenallr  retained, 
waafixsdatUiecoundlarA.D.393,at  Hippo."   A 
er  council  waa  held  in  426,  in  which  AuKiutine  appoint- 
ed Eradiui  hii  ucceaBoi,  leijuiiing  Eiadioa,  howei 
ammlancB  with  the  canon  uf  Nicffla,  to  remain  i 
pricMly  oBlce  until  Augunline'i  death.— Smith,  TaUn 
o/CkardiHutortt  Lanitm,  if miaal  o/COknaili  Schtff, 
Chun*  Hilary,  i,  §  76 ;  iiL  609. 

Hlppolj^ua,  St.  (IrirDAvrat),  the  name  of  ler- 
eral  aainta  and  maityn  of  the  early  Chorch,  eapedaliy 
that  celebrated  one  of  the  fiithen  of  the  Church  who 
lirobably  lived  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  (he  8d  centuiy. 
Every  panieular  of  his  life  haa  been  made  a  point 
of  cootrDTmy.  Thus  the  oldeat  eccledsNical  wrilen 
who  make  any  mention  at  him,  Eueeliio*  and  Jerome, 
give  him  the  title  of  biihop,  but  without  atattng  of 
le  latter  even  Baying;  that  ho  was  unable 
"  The  rAroawn.  PatckaU,  our 
earlieat  authority,  makes  him  '  biahop  of  the  ao-called 
PortUB,neaT  Ramei'  andaa  thia  italemenl  i«  aupported 
by  the  authority  of  Cyril,Zon«nu,Anaatariua,Nio  ' 
ma.  and  Syncelliu  (aee  Bunnn'a  /lippolgtvi.  i,  3Ug;  . 
M  Frodentiua  (lib.  ripi  ari^avaiv, //gna  ix)  deeciibea 
hia  maityTdom  as  having  takcai  place  at  Oatia,  cloH  by 
Portua,  moat  ctitici  will  paobaUy  regard  thia  point  aa 
dnally  aeltled.  Hia  maatery  of  the  Giedt  language 
would  render  him  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  'biahop  of  the 
naliona,'  who  frequented  the  harbor  of  itome  in  multi- 
lu(le&  Id  spite  of  Jacolii'a  asaertion  (lee  below)  to  Iht 
eonlnry,  there  aeema  to  be  no  leaaon  why  he  ahould  nol 
at  the  same  time  have  been  (what  the  'EXiyxoi  ahowa 
him  to  have  been)  a  presbyter  and  head  of  a  party  at 
Rome.  We  know,  further,  that  he  waa  a  diaciple  oflre- 
nKus  (PboL  Cod.  HI),  and  waa  engaged  in  lome  warn 
diaput«a  with  Calliatua  on  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  are  graphically  described  in  hi*  recovered 
book,  mrrd  wnoiv  mpiaiiuv  fAtrx^t"  (Kitto,  Cydqp.  a. 
v.).  On  the  other  hoiKl,  the  ar^tita  De  duaboi  Xalyrii, 
attributed  to  pope  (lelaaiua  dgivca  llippoli-tus  the  title 
of  metropolitan  of  Arabia.  Lc  Uo\-nc  even  indicated  a 
town  ofihediMrielofAden.callttiVoMin/l'omaBBi.on 
account  of  its  bdtig  the  great  mart  of  Roman  trade  in 
the  Kast,  as  the  seat  of  his  bishopric.  The  aame  uncer- 
Uinlv  e^i^is  with  regard  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Euaebiua  places  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  century. 
Photiua  stales  that  he  was  a  disciple  oflrenieus;  Baronl- 
ua  aaya,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  two  asaertiona  which 
appear  equally  well-grounded.  Fortius  sdda  that  H>p- 
pulytus  was  the  intimate  friend  and  zealous  admirer  of 
Uriften,  and  thai  he  invited  him  to  comment  on  the 
Scriptures,  fumishing  htm  for  that  purpose  seven  aman- 
uenses to  write  under  hia  dictation,  and  aeven  copyisla. 
Hippolytua  himself  testifira  to  his  -xquaintance  with 
Origen.  A*  for  the  other  details  given  by  Photius,  they 
are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  apajnage  in  Jerome. 
According  to  this  father,  Ambroaius  of  Alexandria,  struck 
with  the  reputatjon  Hippolytua  had  acquired  by  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  invited  Origen  to  at- 
tempt the  aame  task,  and  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  secretaries  for  that  purpose.  The  martTrdom  of  St. 
HippolytusianotmentionedbyEusebins.  Jermne.rho- 
tius,  and  other  writcra,  however,  call  him  a  martyr,  and 
his  name  appears  with  that  title  in  the  Roman,  Givek, 
Coptic,  and  Abysrinian  calendars.  Yet  these  martyrol- 
ogies  differ  so  much  from  each  other  lliat  thev  appear 
rather  to  refer  to  different  parties  of  the  same  name 
than  to  one  individual  only.  Prudentins,  a  Christian 
poet  of  the  4th  centut;-,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  mar- 
tvrdom  of  ScEippclytus,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  also 
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confounded  several  parties  of  that  name,  and  his  pioos 
legend  is  devoid  of  all  historical  authority.  The  date 
of  at.  Hippolytus's  death  is  very  doubtfuL  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  hsve  occurred  under  Alexander  Sev- 
cnuvyet  it  is  well  known  that  this  prince  did  not  perse- 
cute Christiana.  If  we  admit  that  the  ExAortatoHiu 
ad  SectriBam,  mentioned  among  Hippolytus's  woAs,  is 
the  same  which  Theodoret  states  was  addressed  to  a  ear- 
tain  queen  or  empress  (irpiV /JociAi^a  nvd),  and,fui^ 
Iber,  that  this  Severina,  according  to  Ddllinger  (iwe  be- 
low), was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
this  would  bring  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  to  the  time 
ofE>edua'BperBecution  (Bbout2MI),andperh*pslater.  In 
that  case,  Hippolytua,  having  been  a  disdple  of  Imue- 
us,  who  died  about  190,  must  have  been  quite  advanced 
bi  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  It  ia  generally  auppoaed 
that  he  sutfered  martyrdom  near  Rome,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tibet.  According  la  general  opinuiti,  it 
is  thought  he  was  thrown  inio  the  sea  witb  a  stone  tied 
around  his  neck.  In  Ififit  a  statue  was  discoveivd  at 
Rome,  near  the  church  of  St.  Uirenzo,  which  appeared 
to  date  back  to  the  6lh  century,  and  represented  a  maa 
in  monastic  garb,  in  a  ntting  poetur&  The  inscriptioa 
bore  the  name  of  Hippolytus,  Irisbop  of  Portus,  and  oa 
the  back  of  his  seat  was  found  inscribed  the  cowm  at 
paickal  rgcii  which  be  introduced  into  R«ne,  and  alao 
a  list  of  his  principal  works.  Some  of  these  w«ks,iiKn- 
tioited  by  Euscbius,  Jerome,  Photiua,  and  other  eccleai- 
astical  writers,  or  named  on  the  statue,  are  yet  eztaot, 
and  we  have  extensive  fkagments  of  sevenU  otben.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  published  separately.  Fa- 
briciUB  gave  a  complete  coUectiiHi  of  them  under  the  title 
8.  HippoIgH,  rpiiarpi  et  narfjrru,  Optra  aoa  artea  col- 
Ucta  ttparltm  toinc prinaim  r  MSS.  m  Ucrwt  utito,  Grvn 
H  iMlme  (Ilamb.  1716-1718,  fol).  This  w»  reprinted, 
with  additions  by  Galland,  and  inserted  in  his  BMiollirca 
Pairam  (Venice,  1766,  fuL),  vol  ii.  A  collection  of  fra^ 
menta  of  Syriac  ttanslatiana  of  Hippolytua  is  giveai  in 
the  Amln^a  of  Jjigarde.  The  same  scholar,  in  an  ap> 
pendix  lo  his  .4  rniUda  (I^gardii  ad  A  nolecta  hq  Stfr- 
iaca  Apptftlix  [Lips.  18fi8]),  gives  Arabic  fragmenta  of 
s  commentary  of  Hippolytus  on  Revelation. 

A  recent  discovery  haa  directed  general  atteatioD  to 
this  old  ecclesiaslical  wrili^.  In  1B42  H.  Mynoide  Hi- 
nss,  on  his  return  from  a  misnon  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  M.  Villcmain,  minister  of  pubUc  instraction  in 
Fiance,  biQughl  bach  from  Uount  Athoa,  among  otbcr 
unpublished  works,  a  mutilated  Greek  H3.  of  the  14th 
century,  irritten  on  cotton  paper,  without  name  of  u- 
and  containing  a  Htfilatim  nf  uU  Herrtiet  (nvnl 
ir  oipinwv  Ikiyxif}-  This  MS.  was  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  where  it  remained  undis- 
turbed until  M.  Emmanuel  Uiller  found  it  to  contain 
the  last  part  of  a  treatise,  the  beginning  of  which  waa 
printed  in  the  works  of  Origin.  At  Miller's  request,  the 
■'  '  'ertdty  of  Oxford  consented  to  publish  it,  nnder  hia 
tion,  at  their  own  press,  with  the  title,  'Ofiiytirac^ 
^oat^Ofuva  q  rorn  wnoiv  oipii>iu>i'  i^iyxot  (Ori- 
gerrii  PAUoiophuaiftia  tine  imaiiim  Htrraimn  Re/utatio  i 
e  Codice  Pariidno  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmonttel  Mil- 
ler [Oxford,  1851, HvoJ).  This  work  BitiBclal  giesit  M-  . 
t«ntion  among  the  theologians  and  philotogists  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  The  fint 
'gument  published  to  show  that  Hippolytua  was  the 
ithor  of  the  MS.  may  be  found  m  tlje  MtiindiM  Quar- 
ferif  Rerinc  forOclober,  1B5I,  in  an  article  by  profcewiT 
J.  U  Jacobi,  of  the  Univeruty  of  Berlin.  After  prov- 
ing tliat  Origen  was  not  the  autbOT,  Jacobi  shows  that 
the  writer  was  certainly  cosfmiporary  with  Orifccn. 
"  He  places  himself  in  that  age,  and  all  his  slatfnwmta 
harmonize  with  this  view.  Taking  him.  then,  to  have 
in  the  first  quartn  of  the  Sd  cmtury,  at  the  tame 
uf  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  CaUistas,  ^re 
should  be  led  by  Eusebius  to  identify  him  wiOi  tl^ 
A  presbyu^  Caios,  or  with  Hippolytus.  It  is  e^gi. 
ly  shown,  however,  that  Caius  cooM  not  have  bsea  tbt 
author  of  the  bo^  for  he  waa  jpecu%  df  " 
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fa  Ui  WTitmKS  againat  Cerintliu,  uid  fbi  hii  penilur 
Tim  wHh  Rgitd  to  that  GnoMic  Icadn ;  while  onr  tw- 
AdrlHB  nocUng  of  bii  own  U>  offer  iboot  Ceiinthiu, 
mtharrvn  all  tlui  he  doea  >a7  (and  Ihal  ia  not  ranch), 
nd  far  word,  iimi  bounia.  Caiua  ucribed  the  Apoo- 
■Ijiae  to  OiinlhiB — oar  author  angni  it  to  (he  apos- 
dr  toba.  The  rorma  was  a  alRnuoiu  opponent  oT  the 
■  mini  Qiiti—n ;  the  latter,  while  he  blamci  much  in 


:«  than  probable  that  he  wai  a  friend  of 
'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  ful- 
j  Mher  reaaonavfor  aacribing  the  woik  to 
(1.)  A  work  bearing  the  lame  or  a  nmilar 
eribed  hj  EmelaaB,  Jeirane,  EjHphaniuai  and 
M  to  Hippolytua.  (2.)  The  mononMnt  dug  up 
(■e«  above)  baa  on  it  the  names  of  wiilinga 
which  the  mathor  of  the  lieatiae  on  Atraia  claims  as 
U*  aam.  (8.)  The  intonal  evidence  ia  all  in  favor  of 
ffipprijrtaL  Proleaaor  Jacob!  developed  the  argument 
M  gnaur  length  in  the  lAnUidir  ZnUdiiiflJSr  CtriitL 
WiBmK*qft  (IS&i),  and  Dr.  DuiKkei  followed  in  the 
atiifrr  gtlekne  A  muign  (1661).  But  the  most  ear- 
MM  verk  on  the  mbject  wai  done  by  the  Chevalier 
Bww,  who  canvaaacd  the  whole  question  with  great 
h«iwg  in  his  copioui  aod  somewhat  diuni^  book, //^ 
fctfut  md  Ui  Agf,or  Ikt  llottrim  aad  PracHct  of  the 
(lanl  of  SomK  fothr  Connoifw  and  Altxsatitr  San- 
Tv.  md  ameifnl  and  modrm  CkriiUaml!/  and  IHrmilji 
amfoni  (L«id.  I8A2,  4  vula.  8vd).  In  this  work  it  i^ 
we  think.  eMablisbett  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Rrfala- 
twn^oB  Urmia  was  written  by  Hippolytua,  tushop 
rf  Pvtaa.  near  Rmw,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  8d  cen- 
toy.  Scveisl  writers,  however,  objected  to  some  uf 
Bbikb'b  candusoDB,  and  he  replied  to  them  by  repub- 
bUag  hi*  work,  greatly  enlarged,  under  the  title  Cliru- 
Hm^  and  Mamtmd  (London,  IKM,  7  vola.  fvo).  Thia 
wak  ia  <idl  of  emdilaon,  bat  oftra  advances  hasty  state- 
BOMs  and  uBauthociied  concluuons. 

The  iapoTtance  of  this  newly-discovered  work  of 
Hippolytiia  in  the  sphere  of  Church  History  and  arcfan- 
liagf  on  hndly  be  overHaled.  It  throws  great  light 
■poa  the  Gnoatic  and  other  heretical  sects  lif  the  early 
Ctoch.  Names  and  even  facts  aie  given  of  which  we 
bew  alaalutcly  notJiing  before ;  while  others  that  were 
Md  lo  be  as  uninipnrtaiit  as  they  wen  obscure  are 
tnaght  out  into  light  and  proisinence.  illuminaliDg 
mmj  dofc  Dooha  of  Church  Iliatory.  The  book  (elk 
■s,  far  instance,  nf  a  (loostic,  by  iiante  Juatin,  of  whom 
■t  had  DO*  befeee  heard :  and  describes  at  length  Ho- 
■i^nsa  and  Ibr  Peraiiciana,  of  whom  we  knew  only 
(kr  Bancs.  The  ^monians,  and  the  strange,  fragnen- 
MTF.  and  emgiaatiial  ideas  generally  attributed  lo  Si- 
Ma  ilagin  are  hen  treaied  with  something  appioach- 
i%.  u  ardnly  and  clear  connection.  That  part  of  the 
na  which  ireala  «f  the  iHiraJi  of  the  Roman  Church 
ml  </  its  clergy  is  full  of  intereai-  Hippolytua  cen- 
■ss  iheai  fi«  oDchastity,  and  casta  it  up  to  them  as  a 
«  of  the  higher  orders  of 


H>  acenint  of  Calliatua  thnws  much  light  upon  the 
Male  */  society  end  of  religion  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
The  work  shows  us  slaolhat  the  received  uoctrine  of  the 
Chnrta  at  that  tune_a  century  before  the  Coundl  uT 
Xr— w^  the  oi1b«tox  ilorlrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
tiBsi  of  Christ.  lis  revelations  are  fatal,  loo,  to  many 
<d  the  daims  of  the  papacy.  Rotnanitt  writers,  there- 
kw,  have  sQogbt  to  invaUdale  the  condunons  drawn 
^  Jaeelii.  Buwn,  and  the  Protestants  generally.  Pro- 
baor  DiiUiDBer  neks  to  refute  the  "calumnies"  nf  thr 
^k  ^eainst  Callistos  in  his  Itippilylui  umd  KaOitlut 
ihlisfa.  I8I.3.8VO}.  and  lo  settle  the  qnestion  of  the  au- 
Ih*^  of  the  PkilaiopliniaRma.  He  undertakn  lo 
*sw  alao  tnat  the  character  of  the  work  itself  that  the 
aahiwwas  DMaCalbrilic,buta  heretic,  in  the  judgment 
'ibe  Chonh  of  Ihe  age  when  he  wrote  iL  The  abb^ 
Cbbps,  <if  Paria.pabliafaed  £r«(Jr(  or  W . . .  i^UoaiipAou- 
iMs  C^ris,  IBU,  8ro},  to  diow  that  Ihe  book  il  neithei 
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gennine  nor  antheitic,  and  he  hai  once  followed  it  up 
by  his  Bisloirt  <h  FEgUte  de  Jtonu  tatit  la  PoalificaU 
dt  St.  Victor,  SI.  Ziphyrm,  H  81.  CaUitIt  {Paris,  1866J. 
He  has  also  published  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Pkiiata- 
pkoaiitma,  with  I^Iin  version,  notes,  and  indexes  (Par. 
1861,  8vo).  Tbe  best  edition  of  Ibo  work,  however, 
ia  that  uf  Dnnclter  and  Scheidewin  (GiittingeD,  1869, 
Bvo).  Another  edition,  which  embraces  all  the  Greek 
woriis  of  HippolyluB,  waa  published  hy  Lagsrde  (Hip- 
poli/li  Kanutni  gua/trtmlar  omnia  Gracr,  Uipe.  1858> 
The  subject  is  very  ably  treated  in  its  (hcok^cal  as- 
pects, e^iecially  in  their  bearing  on  the  Romish  contro- 
vert, by  Wordsworth,  Ilippotj/lat  md  Ike  durci  of 
Roiut  (London,  185a,8vD).  A  very  good  account  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  the  book,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  most  important  parta,  ia  given  hy  Tayler, 
llippoljfha  and  Ikt  Chriuiim  Ckurck  of  Ike  Third  Cen- 
tury (Lond.  1858,  IJmo),  and  by  Vulkmar,  llippotytut  u. 
d.  rim.  Zeilgemttfn  (ZLliich,  ISfiS).  ITie  leading  re- 
views have  generally  given  articles  on  the  subject:  see 
especially  Mrtkoditt  <i«arltrfy  Rninr,  Oct.'18Gl  j  Jan. 
I8a8,p.  160i  *iar*er;y  Rn.  (Lond.)  liixi]i:8T;  Joan., 
ofSacrtd  LUeratarr,  Jan,  1868,  and  Jan.  18M ;  N.  Brit. 
Anvt<',NDv,I864;  £ifiHtor^  An'w,  Jan.  1868 ;  lUgen, 
ZnlKhr\ftf.  hill.  Thtohg.  1842,  iii,  48-77 ;  1862,  ii,  218; 
JoumnI  dri  Dibalt,  Dec.  J86i ;  Baur,  Throlag.  JahrHI- 
chtr  (Tutnngen,  186S) ;  Slmtim  u.  ^rilitrn,  by  Giescler 
(18&S).  Another  important  work  ascribed  to  Hippoly- 
tua, a  collection  of  canons,  hss  lately  been  published  tor 
the  first  time,  in  an  Arshic  Irtnidalion,  by  Dr.  Homberg 
{(■ammn  S.  l/ippolyH  A  rabicr  r  mdictlui  Romonii  cum 
cmuM  Lvtina,  annotatiomlna  ft  prolrgommii,  Uuiiicb, 
1870).  The  collection  contains  thirty-eigbl  canons 
which  are  known  lu  have  been  in  use  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury in  Ihe  Coptic  Church.  Before  this  time  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  work  by  any  ecdcsissticsl  writer; 
but  the  editor  n^rds  this  as  no  argument  against  ila 
authenticity  (which  be  defends),  as  all  the  works  of 
Hippolytua  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  case  i^ia  gen* 
uine,ita  contents  are  of  condderahle  imponance  lor  Ihe 
history  of  Chiisiian  doctrines  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church, 

Lipsiu^  in  his  work  Zur  QurllmMlit  drr  Epiphaniot 
(Vienna,  1865),  has  shown  that  the  work  oTHippolytua 
against  thirty-two  sects,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  still 
extant  under  Ihe  title  of  a  homily  against  Ihe  heresy  of 
Noelus,  is  Ihe  bssis  of  the  Philotopkonmna,  and  can,  to 
a  large  exttnl,be  recnnstruclcd  frcm  it.  See  also  Schaff, 
Church  Hitiory,  vol  i,  S  135;  Hare,  CMresf  tcHh  Ron-r, 
p.214;  Neander,/ftMar7o/Z)(^n(,i,Bl;  Hitman, i^r. 
r*n'i'.i,66sq.;  Lardner, H'orl-s, ii, 409 sq. ;  HeROg.Arof- 
flBeyttop.  vi,  lai  sq.;  Hoefer,  A"our.  .fffoj.  Gfnir.  xiiv, 
777  sq.:  Chambers,  Ol"'''7'<"'"'i^''^~^i  and,  for  the  Ro- 
man CathoBc  side,  Wclier  und  Welte,  Ktrehm  /.arihm, 
V,  SIO  sq. :  A  It^m.  Ktal-Kncsklop.f.  d.  KalhoL  Drultch- 
land,  T,  874.  Early  tnonographs  on  Hippolytua  were 
wtillen  by  Frommann,  Inttrjirra.  AVw  Tal.  at  Bippol. 
(Coblente,  1766, 4tD) ;  a  G.  HMnell,  i>r  Aippot  (Giitling. 
l8S8,Bvo};  Heumann,  CAt  etfun^  rpitnp.Jhtril  Hip. 
poliflai  (Gotling.  1787,410);  Vfoog.yragmnl.Hippoli/H 
Unrtyrlt  (Lip&  I76S,  4to).  On  the  earlier  writings  ol 
Hippolytua,  sec  Clarke,  Svayition  ofSarrrd  LiltnUurr, 
i,  168; '£uscbius,//uf.i.ccln.vi,  30-38;  Lardner,  Cmfi- 
Htty  aflhr  Gotptl  J/iHory.  ii,  85 ;  Tilleraow,  Mimoira, 
Fic,  iii,  104 ;  Ncander.  CL  Hit,  cent,  ill,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  S  7. 

Hippolytua,  Bkotiiekb  (orHosFiTALMo^iKs)  or 
VFiBCiiitiSTMM  LoiTt  OF,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Ki.msu 
Catholic  Church,  established  about  1586  by  Bemardin 
Alvarei,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  for  nursing  the  aick.  It 
was  sanctioned  by  Ihe  popes  Siitua  V  and  Oement  VIII, 
and  received  the  same  rights  as  the  order  of  Biolhers  of 
Charity  which  had  been  established  by  St.  Johannes  a 
Dhi,  and  with  which  it  had  stalDles,  aim,  and  dress  in 
comiDon.  It  only  difTers  from  it  by  tbe  color  of  the 
monastic  dress.  The  order  waa  named  after  the  patron 
saint  of  Ihe  city  of  Mexico,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fall  of  paganiam,  and  tbe  capture  of  the  dly  ofUexko 
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HMplUl  Honk  of  H[.  Hippoljin*. 

Hippopotamoa,  an  uiimal  reguiled  I);  Bochin 
(Ilierot.  iii,  70b),  Ludolf  (//i1.  /fMiop.  i,  II),  Shkw 
(Tna.  ii,  299,  lanri.  8vo),  Scheunei  (Phgt.  Sac.  on  Jub 
xl),  RoBenroUUer  (A'dT.  od  focAarf.  Mirnu.  iii,  705,  and 
«cM.  cvJ  rt'.  Teff.  io  Job  il),  Taylor  (^;qi«idu;  to  CaU 
>KCti>itf.StU,  No.  Uv),  Burner  (Oi«»To(ioH,  ii,8l9), 
RcMniiu  (Tka-Kv.  rnvns).  Film  (Conroni  tfA  s.  v.), 
uid  Engliah  commcnuion  generally,  u  being  desig- 
nilnl  by  the  Heb.  word  n^^ns  {Meaaii'  in  Job  il, 
Ifi),  by  wbich,  however,  wme  Tiritcn,  u  VoUbliu,  Dru- 
aiiu,  Urotiiu  {Cril.  Sar.  A  mnolatioHii  ad  Job,  xl),  PTeiffer, 
(OhJw  nsHiW  &  a^p.  594,  DisKlen,  1S79),  Cwlell  (/«. 
Z/rfrf.  p.  292),  A.  Schiiltens  (Conmml.  in  yoi.  xl),  Mi- 
ch»elie<SB;^  ad  Lex.  Hrb.  No.  208),  have  understood 
the  elephant  {  while  otben,  again,  ainongit  whom  is 
L(«(CoiB««i/.oi./oJ,jil,aDdta-.//<4,«.».riiT:na),con. 
Bidet  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural  noun  fur  "cattle"  in 
geaeral ;  it  being  led  to  the  reader  to  apply  tu  the  wrip- 
tuial  aUiuions  tlie  paiticuUr  animal,  which  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  Lee,"either  the  hone,  or  wild  as,  is  wihl 
l(ull"(!).  Compare  also  Reiske,CDiy«fH™  m  Jo*,  p.  167. 
Dr.Mawin  Good  {Sool  of  Job  lileralig  IraiulaUd,  p.  t73, 
U>nd.  171 2)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  the  bduniolk 
denolea  same  extinct  pachyilenn  like  the  mammoth, 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  characleriitics  ot  the  hippo- 
potamus and  elephant,  and  h>  to  fulfil  alt  the  acriptural 
demands.  Compare  with  this  Michaelis  (Sup.  ad  Lor. 
Iltb.  No.  208),  and  Huieug  (in  Diutrlat.  SgUcg.  No.  rii, 
S87,and§38,p.506),who  reject,  with  ume  Kom  the 
notionoflheidentity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth.  Dr. 
Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl)  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
(Kitlo's  C(<i  flii, /,i(.  an.  Behemoth),  from  being  una- 
ble to  make  all  the  scriptural  details  cotieapond  with 
any  one  particular  animal,  are  of  opinion  that  behemoth 
is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  poetical  person- 
iltcation  of  the  great  pachydeimata  generally,  wherein 
the  idea  of  hippopotamus  is  predominant.  The  term 
beifimrih  woiJd  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  krialhaa,  the 
animalmentionednextinthebookofJob;  which  word, 
although  its  signification  in  that  passage  it  restrictad  to 
the  crocodile,  don  yet  iiUnd  in  Scripture  for  a  python,  or 
a  whale,  or  some  other  huge  monjlcr  of  the  deep.  See 
Lkviatiiax.  According  to  the  Talmud,  beheraolh  is 
•ome  huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
offa  thousand  hills;  he  la  In  have,  at  aome  future  period, 
a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  hia  irraung  on 
the  mountain*,  he  ii  called  "  the  bull  of  the  high  moun- 
tains." (See  Lewysohn,  ZooL  dtt  Talmudt,  p.  Boo). 
"The  'father*,'  for  the  most  pan,"  says  Carv  (Job,  p. 
402),  "aurmunded  the  sabject  with  an  awe  equallv 
dreadful,  and  Li  the  beheowlh  herv,  and  in  the  levia- 
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than  of  the  next  chapter,  aaw  nothing  but  myatical  re|>> 
mentations  of  the  devil :  others,  again,  have  bere  pic- 
tured to  themselves  aome  hieroglyphic  mounter  that  baa 
no  real  exialence  i  but  these  wild  imagiualiun*  an  sur- 
paaaed  by  that  of  Bulducius,  who  in  the  behemotli  actu- 
ally heholda  t^irisl !" 

The  following  reasons  seem  clearly  to  identify  it  with 
the  hippopotamiu.  I.  Tkt  miming  of  lie  ongiiuilwonl 
iitlf.  Geaenius  (7'A»aunu,  p.  188),  with  whon  alM 
Flint  agroes  (//A  f.o'.a.  v.),  holds  it  not  lu  be  a  Hefa. 
plur.,  but  the  Coptic  bt-hoaml,  "  the  watet-ox~  (see  Ja- 
bkmsky,  Opaic.  i,  62),  equivalent  to  the  i  wvot "  rorapioi 
or  tiver-horse  of  the  ancients  (Herod,  ii,  71;  AtiMol. 
.1min.u,l2[4];Diod.Sici,8D;  PlinT,viii,39;  Ammiu). 
Marcell.zxii,]5;  Abdollatif,0nalir'p.l4«Ki.;  l>roqier 
Alplnns,  Ra  yflg.  iv,  12 ;  Ludolph,  lli^.  Allli.  i,  1 1,  and 
ainDi>r>if.p.lo6sq.;  HaMclijuist,  Jrar.  p.  280  sq. ;  Kpair- 
mann,AnK<JnicAnd/.^/Fv«,p.5G2sq.;  KUppell, .1  raft. 
^Ftr.  p.56  sq.;  comp.  Schneider, //>if.  Atppop.  rrf/.  rrir.  in 
hisedil.of  Anedi6ywn.fit(c.p.247Bq.,SlGsq.;  Ilochart, 
//uroi.iii,705sq.;  Uken,Zoo/.ii,Tlg  sq.).  KusenmuU 
ler'a  objection  to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  wonhy 
of  observation— that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Sept.  in- 
terpreten  would  rut  have  given  (hijjia  as  its  repreaen- 
talive.  Hichaelis  tranalala  nch^  by  jaiiiM^tr,  and 
thinks  the  name  oflbe  elephant  baa  dropped  out  ("Hihi 
videtur  nomen  elephantis  forte  ^"B  excidisse").  Many 
critici,  Roeenmullcr  amongu  the  number,  believe  the 
word  is  the  plural  mojalatit  of  Fl^ln^  But  in  that 
case  it  would  hardly  be  employed  with  a  veib  or  adj. 
in  the  mffvlar,  and  that  iwuc^  aa  it  is. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  text  show*  that  alt 
the  detailj  deacriplive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entird* 
with  the  ascertained  habits  af  that  aninml.  (^eaeniiB 
and  Koeenmuller  hare  remarked  that,  since  in  the  Ani 

aiimali  atid  birdi  are  mentioned,  it  suits  the  genenl 
purpose  of  that  discourse  better  to  suppose  that  agaatie 
or  nmpiibioiii  creatures  are  spoken  of  in  1h«  laat  half 
of  it;  and  that  since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  unimaal 
consent,  deitotea  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  aectiia 
clearly  to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  hia  associate  in 
the  Nile.  Harmer  (OAarrrnrioM,  ii,  3]»)  says,  "Tb«« 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  arranging  the  dcscrip- 
tiona  of  the  beheosoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  tba 
Hoaaic  parement  the  people  of  an  Egj-ptian  bark  an 
represented  as  darting  speaia  ra  some  such  weapnna  al 
one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of  then  is  pidufrd 
with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders.  ....  It  was  then 
a  customary  thing  with  the  old  Egyptians  thus  to  at- 
tack these  aniniala  (sea  also  WilkinsoD.^ac.A^gspr.  iii, 
71);  ifao,  how  beautiful  il    '  .... 
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vi^lf '»  repnMMfd  u  SDJng  nn  with  hU  expoMuIi- 
UH  tMMthing  Mher  thia  muinrr :  '  But  dnadful  u 
itag  uuDul  u,  barbed  Itdiu  and  ■pean  hiv«  Bomflinm 
pnrviiM  (gsiiut  him ;  but  whal  nili  thnu  do  wilh  (be 
cmcodik?  CuutthouaUhigikin-wilhbHiMdiiDni?"' 
ftc  In  the  LilkiMnluitt  I'ranHluuim,  to  wbkh  Mr, 
Hinwr  nTen,  there  are  two  crocodile*,  uaoctitet  of 
ihne  ri>«r-h»rae«,  which  ire  represeiileil  without  ipeaTi 

IMaBWh  "eaieih  gran  w  *D  ox"  (Job  xl,  I5)~a  cir- 

■qutic  habiu;  this  u  atrirlly  Inie  of  the  hippopota- 
Ma,  Hhich  leave*  the  water  by  iii|;hi,  anil  Teedi  on  vef;- 

it,  18^  and  tlie  notioe  of  the  power  of  [he  mii»de«  of  the 
tcHr.'liii  force  i>  in  the  navel  uf  hii  belli-,"  aiiitean  Id 
be  rinnlj  correcL  The  Uil,  huwci-er.  ii  ahort,  and  il 
sM  be  (SDceded  that  the  find  iwn  of  verae  17,  "he 
aoTtih  hii  uil  like  a  cedar.'  geemti  not  altogether  a|>- 
pitalik.  Hii  mode  of  attack  ia  wilh  hi>  mouth,  which 
it  armtd  with  a  formidable  array  of  teeth,  prnjeclinn  in- 
cwsn,  and  eoonnou*  curved  ciiiincai  thiii "  hi>  Creator 
tSar  him  ■  ■word,''lar  »  the  worib  in  v«.  19  may  be 
rmleieiL  Bui  the  meoThUawonl  is  mainly  for  paciHc 
potun, "  Ihr  beaiuoTtlie  Held  iilaying"  about  him  aa 
he  fncli;  the  hippopotamua  beiug  a  remarkably  inof- 
fmareaniDial.  ■•  With  theae  apparently  combiiml  teeth 
the  hippipoUniuB  can  cut  the  J^raaa  aa  neatly  la  ir 


with  t> 


\T,  ai  if 


with  aheara,  a  loleiablv  ihick  and  Mout  elem"  (Wood* 
.Vol. //ur.  i,  702).  3*V;^  ia  perhB)ia  the  Girek  up«q.  See 
Bnchart  (iii,7K),  who  cites  Nicander  (rifrioc.  S66)  as 
oBparinK  the  tooth  of  Ihis  animal  lo  a  scythe.  The 
tat  virsc  explains  [he  purpose  and  lue  arthe''icythe" 
with  which  <io*l  haa  provided  his  crraluie,  viz.,  in  or- 
diT  that  hr  may  eat  the  gtiua  of  the  hills.  His  rttreal 
>  among  the  lotuses  (firli'm;  A.V.  "shady  tree*"). 
which  abounded  about  the  \ilr,  and  amid  Ihe  reeds  of 
the  river.  Thoroughly  at  home  in  Ihe  water, "  if  Ihe 
rinmi«elh,h«  doth  nottake  toflif:hl 
If  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a 
hi*  mouth."  Ordinary  mesjia  of  capture  were  inefli^tual 
i^iM  Ihe  Kteat  strength  of  this  snimsL  "Will  any 
take  him  befoiw  hia  ej-eay  (i.  r.npmly.  and  without  cun- 
■ing);  'wilt  any  bore  his  nnsewithai;in?''aa  was  usual 
with  larj^  animabi.  Thouifh  now  no  Innj^r  found  in 
the  hiwer  Nile,  it  was  fnmirrlr  rommon  there  (Wilkin- 
wo.  i,SS9).  The  method  of  kiUinf;  il  in  ERVrit  was  wilh 
a  ifmr,  the  animal  bein);  In  the  lira  iitnince  aenired  by 
1  laiiD,  and  irpealedly  struck  until  it  became  exhausted 
(Wilkinson,!, 240);  the  ver?-  same  method  is  pursued 
by  the  oalit-e*  of  South  Africa  at  Ihe  pment  day  (Lii 
ii^tfouet  ]\  73 ;  itiataiKC*  of  its  f^eat  slrmitth  ire  m 
Imd  by  the  wne  writer,  til  231,  !S3,497).  The  akin  i 
Ihe  hipf'VnMinus  is  cut  intn  whips  by  the  Dutch  ctio- 
niM*  of  South  Aftica,  ind  Ihe  monnmrnls  oTEjiypt  In- 
tify  that  a  similir  use  was  made  of  the  akin  hy  Ih 
finrt  Ecyptiaiu  (Aiir. t:gfpl.ui,-3,).  The  inhab 
•f  Koulh  ATrie*  bold  iba  Hesh  of  the  hippopotan: 
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Ing  him  forth  food."  This  passage,  many  writem  pay, 
ltd  Ihe  elephant  weD,  but  cuinol  be  ippUed  to  thf  hip- 
popotimuB,  which  is  never  seen  on  moujiliin^  In  an- 
swer lo  Ihis  olijection,  it  has  hoen  staled,  with  e^cit 
reiBon,  that  ihe  word  hdrim  {O'^'^tl)  is  not  neceaearily 
lo  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  commonly  by 
the  expression  "  mountain*."     In  the  Pnenesline  pave* 

there,  is  Mr.  Harmer  his  obsencd,  "hillock*  rising 
above  the  water."  In  Ezek.  xliii,  Ifi  (margin),  the  iltar 
nf  God,  only  ten  cubits  high  and  fourteen  squire,  is  call- 
ed "  the  mountain  of  God."  "  The  eminences  of  Km'P't 
which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  Ihe  Nile  decrease^ 
nuy  undiiubleilly  be  callnl  lununfai'm  in  the  poetical 
IinpiaBe  of  Job.'  But  we  Ihink  there  is  no  occasiofi 
for  so  reatricted  an  eicptanalion.  The  hippopotamus,  a* 
ia  well  known,  ftequinlly  leave*  the  w 
■   ■     ik  IS  night  11  ■  ■       ' 


la  for  the  SI 


e  paslnrage,* 


nfJ'popvtttmnM  AmphitftiH, 


the  growing  crops  (Ilasselquiit,  Trm. 
p.  IBB),  no  doubt  he  might  often  be  obeerN-ed  on  the 
hill-ridn  near  Ihe  spot*  fieitueiited  by  bim.  Agwii,  it 
must  be  rcmembeml  that  the  "moun tains"  are  mention- 
ed byway  of  contrast  with  Ihe  niluni  bibils  of  iquitic 
animali  generally,  which  nci-er  go  far  from  the  water 
and  Ihe  banks  of  Ihe  river;  but  the  behemoth,  though 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  the  water  and  In  "the  cov- 
ert nf  Ihe  reed  and  fens,"  ealeth  grass  like  caltle,  and 
feedeth  on  the  hilt-tidca  in  company  wilh  Ihe  beast*  uf 
the  Held.  Acconliiig  to  a  recent  traveller  in  Kg>-pl. 
the  Rev.  J.  L  Eirington. "  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  bV 
per  Egypt  and  Nubia  is  in  |ian«  so  veiy  narrow,  that 
the  mountains  ipfiroich  within  a  few  hundred  yard*, 
and  even  leas,  lo  the  river's  bank;  the  hippopotamus, 
therefoie,  might  well  be  said  to  get  its  food  from  Ihe 
moun tii IIS,  on  the  aides  of  which  it  would  grow,"  There 
19  much  beauty  in  Ihe  pisuges  which  contrant  the  halK 
its  of  the  hip|>opotainu%  an  amphibious  anihial,  wilh 
■hose  of  herbivorous  Und-quadmpeda;  but  if  the  ele- 
phant is  lobe  understood,  the  whole  description  is, com- 
liBiatively  speaking,  lame. 
(2.)  Again,  the  a4th  verse— '■hia  nose  pierceth  through 

"  with  its  cxtriordinary  delicacy  of  acent  and  touch,  rath- 
er than  to  the  obluae  perceptions  of  ihc  river-horse." 
Wilh  rc!>pecl  to  Ihis  uljectiuii,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  (hat 
of  Ihe  text.  "Will  any  take  bin  in  his  sight,  ur  bote 
hia  nose  with  a  ginl~  Perhi|«  thia  refers  lo  leading 
him  about  alive  wilh  a  ring  in  his  iioee.as,  says  Hoaen- 
mldler, "  Ihe  Anbs  an  accustomed  lo  lead  camel*,"  and 
we  may  add  the  Eiigliah  to  lead  bulls,  "with  ■  ring 
passed  through  the  nottrils." 

(3.)  The  expreasioii  in  i-erse  I7,"he  benilclh  liia  tail 
tike  a  cedir,"  has  given  occaumi  lo  much  discusaioii; 
some  DftheadvDcilc*  for  the  elephant  maintaining  that 
the  woni  idndA  (33>)  may  denote  either  extremity,  and 
that  heie  the  elephant's  trwnk  is  iutended.  The  panl- 
lelism,  however, clearly  require*  the  ineterior  appendage 
to  be  Mgnifled  by  the  term.  The  ex[«wsion  seem*  to 
allude  to  Ihe  stilT,  unbending  niltue  of  Ihe  animal's  tail, 
which  in  Ihis  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk  of  a 
Btrong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  movpK. 

(4.)  The  description  of  the  Bnimil'*  lying  under  "  Ihe 
sluidy  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  such  a  description  is  equally  ipplicsble  to  the 
elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the  cue;  for,  though  the  eK 
ephant  ia  fond  of  frequent  iblutkin*,  and  'a  Jrt^nttlji 
seen  near  witer,  yet  the  cotwfont  habit  of  Ihe  hippopol- 
imus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,32,  Mem*  to  be  espedally 
made  the  subject  to  which  the  ittention  is  directed. 
"  Ai  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  and  nty 
casional  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  liiRy  reeds. 
Above  and  beyond  these  iccds  stood  trees  of  immenm 
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age,  oenealh  wbleh  grew  ■  nnk  kind  of  gna  (m  which 
the  HI-COW  i1eli|;hti  to  paBture"  (G.  Gumming,  p.  S97). 
See  Bkhkhoth. 

Hippos  ('Inros.Akartt;  but HcUnd ni^eettU, Ai/- 
nf.  p.  930,  that  it  m  By  be  one  of  [ho  town»  cilkil  8D''n 
In  the  Tilinud),  a  city  ol  Paleuine,  SO  Madia  from  Ti- 
berias (Joeephiu,  L^e,  G9),  one  of  the  Decapolii  (Ke- 
lanJ,  Talaf/.  p.ai6),frequenlh  


{Aal.ji. 


:vii,ll,4j  War 
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Li/r,  SI);  laler,  ui  epiKop^  city  (Relanil,  p.  440,821), 
identified  by  Burckhanlt  with  the  niin  aSuiaiiili,  at 
the  aoutli-east  end  of  Laice  Tiberias.— Van  de  Velde, 
iftmoir,  p.  322. 

Hl'r«h(Heb.C»ira*',nyn,n<iii%,-  Sept Bprirt, 
•n  Adullamiteaodrriendof  Judah(Gen.xxiviii,I,12i 
e«ln^  ver.  W).    EC.  cir.  1890-1876. 

Hl'ram  (H<b.(7*imDi',0^^ri,*iui-*oni(  generally 
TTiEten  "  Huram,"  B'lflrl,  Ckiiram',  in  Chron,  and  "  Hi- 
nira,"  Di-i-'n,  airoBi','  in  I  King*  v,  10,  18;  vii,40; 
Sept.  Xiipap  or  Xifia/t ;  Joaeph.  ETpa/iac  and  JSpw^oi), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  HuiiAU  (SepL  m^ea  two  namea,  'Aj^ipdv  roi 
'liui»,  the  lut  nuneil  of  the  luns  of  Bela,  son  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viil,  5).    aa  poet  1856. 

2.  HinAM,  HuRAil,  or  HiHoM,  king  of  Tj-ra  at  the 

ID  felicitate  Darid  on  his  acccsHoii,  which  led  to  an  alli- 
ance, or  atrcngthened  a  previoua  fiiendship  between 
them.  It  aeema  that  the  duminion  of  this  prince  ex- 
tended over  the  western  slopea  of  Lebanon ;  and  when 
David  bnilt  himaelf  a  palace,  Hiram  maleriilly  (laiBled 
the  work  by  sending  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  and 
aUe  workmen  to  JenuBlem(S  Sam.  v,Ui  lChnm.xiv, 
1).  KQ  cir.  IM'I.  It  wu  probably  the  same  prince 
who  sent  to  Jcnualcm  an  emliassy  of  condolence  and 
congrslulsdon  when  David  died  and  Solomon  •iicceeded, 
and  who  contracted  with  the  new  king  a  more  ' 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  betwe 
brew  king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance 
hare  been  very  sutMtantially  beneltdil  lo  both  parties, 
■ml  without  it  Solomon  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  realize  all  the  great  designt  he  had  in  view.  In  con- 
rideralion  of  lar)^  qnantities  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  fur- 
nished by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  aupply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  (he  Temple,  10 
float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppi,  which 
was  the  pon  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v,  1  sq. :  ix,  10  sq.; 
1  Chron,  ii,  3  sq.).  The  vaat  commerce  of  Tyre  made 
gohl  very  pltntiful  there;  and  Hirvn  suppllal  no  lees 
than  iOO  talents  to  Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works 
of  the  Temple,  and  received  in  return  twenty 
flalilee,  which,  when  he  tani»  to  inspect  them,  pleased 
bim  so  lillle  that  he  applied  to  them  ■  name  of  con 
tempt,  and  restored  them  10  the  Jewish  king  (3  Chroi 
liii,  3).  See  CAni:t.  It  doea  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  good  understamling  between  the  two  kings  was  bro- 
ken by  Ibis  unpleasant  circumstance,  lor  it  was  afler 
this  that  ttiram  siiggotal,  or  at  least  look  part 
omon's  traffic  to  the  Eastern  Seas,  which  cerl^nly  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  without 
hia  aanatance  in  providing  ^pa  and  expenenced  .nari- 
nen  (1  Kings  ix.iT;  x,  II,  etc;  SChmn.viii,  18;  ix 
10,  etc.).     EC  cir.  1010.     See  Opkir;  Soi^ONoy. 

Joacphus  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of  thi 
biatory  of  Mereander,  a  na^ve  of  Ephesiw,  relating  U. 
(be  intercourse  of  Uiram  and  Solomon,  professedly  taker 
(tom  the  Syrian  archives  (Apion,  i,  18).  ".Xlter  th( 
death  of  Abihalus,  Hiromus,  hia  son,  succeedetl  him  ir 
hii  kingdom,  and  reigned  thirty-four  years,  having  lived 
fifty-three.  He  laid  out  that  part  of  the  city  which  is 
called  Eurychoron,  and  consecrated  the  golden  column 
which  is  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  And  he  went  up 
into  tlie  forest  on  the  moontain  called  Libanos,  to  fell 
cellars  for  the  roofs  of  the  lemplca;  and  having  denml- 
isbed  the  ancient  tem|^  he  rebuilt  them,  and  caasc' 


HIRAM 

ciated  the  fanes  of  Hercules  and  Astarte ;  he  eonatncted 
that  of  Hercules  flrst,  in  the  month  Periiius;  thai  thu 
of  Astarte,  when  he  hart  overcome  the  Tilyians  who  had 
;  and  when  he  had  subfeeted 
(hem  he  relumed.  In  his  time  was  ■  certain  young 
named  Abdemonua,  who  used  10  srdve  the  proWema 
which  were  propounded  to  him  by  Solomon,  king  of  Je- 
"  According  lo  the  same  authority  (ib.  i,  17), 
the  historian  Dius,  likewise  from  the  Tyrian  annals,  say*, 
"Upon  the  death  of  Abibalus,his  son  Hiromus  succeed- 
ed to  the  kingdom.  He  raised  the  eastern  parta  of  tbr 
city,  and  enlsrgeil  the  citadel,  and  Joined  it  U>  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Ulympius,  which  stood  before  upon  >n 
'   '       ""*  the  intermediate  space;   and  be 

adomeil  I  hat  temple  with  donations  of  gold,  and  he  went 
nlo  Li  ban  us  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  the 
iplea,  Ami  it  iesaid  that  Solomon,  who  at  That  time 
reigned  in  Jerusalem,  sent  enigmas  to  Hiromus,  and  de- 
sired others  in  return,  with  a  propoaal  that  whichsoern' 
of  the  two  was  unable  lo  solve  them,  shouM  forfeit  tnon- 
the  other.     Hiromus  agreed  to  the  propoaal,  but 


it  is  asid 


large  amount  as  a  forfeit  to  Soloman. 
that  one  Abrtemonus,  ■  Tyrian,  solved  the  enigmas,  and 
propoaed  others  which  Solomon  waa  not  able  to  unrid- 
dle, for  which  he  repaid  the  flne  lo  Hitomua"  (Cory*i> 
^iKvaf  Fm^mailt.  p.  1EI8.)     Some  of  Iheee  riddles,  the 
■lewieh  historian  ststea  (i*.  i,  17),  were  extant  in  his  day; 
and  in  .4  nf.  viii,  S,  Ii,  • ,  he  gives  what  he  declares  to  be 
authentic  copies  of  the  epistle*  that  paned  between 
the  two  kings  respecting  the  materials  for  the  Temple. 
See  Lehaxo:!.    With  the  lelten  in  I  Kings  v,  and  t 
Chron.  ii,  msy  be  compared  not  only  his  cotnes  of  the 
letters,  but  also  the  still  leas  authentic  letters  belweMi 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between  Scdomon  and  Vaphiea 
(Apries?),  which  ai«  preserved  by  Eupolemon  {op,  Eu- 
■  Ills,  Pnrp,  Eemig.  ix,  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexan- 
PolvbiMor  (Oem.  Alex.  Stnm.  i,  24,  p.  332).     Some 
Phienician  historian*  {up.  Tatian.  roiil.  Gnre.  $  37)  re- 
late that  Hiram,  liesiiW  supplying  limber  for  the  Tem- 
ple, gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  lo  Solomon.    Jew- 
'    sriters  in  less  ancient  limes  cannot  overiook  Hinra'a 
.rcumcisiou  in  his  seri'icea  towards  the  building  of 
Temple.     Their  legends  reUte  (Eisenm.  Em.  Jad.  i, 
868)  that  because  he  was  a  Go<l-fe*riDg  man,  and  boiU 
the  Temple,  he  was  received  alive  into  Paradise  ;  but 
thai,  alter  he  had  been  (here  ■  thousand  yean,  he  sin- 
ned by  pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell.     Eupote- 
(Euaeb.  Prirp.  Ktaig.  ix,  30)  state*  thai  Dand,  aT- 
war  uith  Hiram,  reduced  him  to  the  coDdition  at 
bulary  prince.     See  RAvtn. 

>me  have  regarded  this  Hiram  as  a  diSerent  persira 
the  friend  of  David,  £nce  Juaephus  states  that  the 
Temple  was  built  in  the  tweldh  year  of  the  leign  of  the 
Tyrian  king  who  aided  Solomon  in  the  work  (Apioii,  i, 
17  sq.;  the  eleventh,  according  to  j4ar.  viii,  S,  1);  but 
thla  ii  probably  only  by  a  oompuUtion  of  the  biatorian, 
whose  numerical  calculations  in  these  points  are  Imr 
from  trustworthy.  (See  Nesarl.  Dm.dt  anicirip  Sabim. 
ft  Hirani,  Ugwal,  1734.)  Hiram  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus  (ti,  44)  as  the  bulkier  of  new  temple*  to  Hera- 
cles, Mek*rt,  an.l  Astarte,  and  the  adoiner  of  that  of 
Zeus-Baalsamin. 

Ewald  {Gfich.  Iiratt,  III,  i,  38,83)  and  Hovers  (II,  i, 
330  sq„446  sq.)  give  a  Himm  Ii,who  reigned  from  651- 
533  ac,  loH-ard  Ihe  dose  of  Ihe  Chald.-Babylonian  em- 
pire, and  who  is  not  mentioneil  in  the  Rible. 

Dr.  Robinson  dencrihei  a  remarkable  mooamesit  oT 
Solomon's  allv,  still  extant,  which  he  pane*!  a  little  bc- 
\-ond  the  village  of  Hunaneh,  on  his  way  from  Safedto 
T)-re  {Bib-H      '"  "" ' 


of  Urn. 


sling  upon  a  pedestal  of  large  hewn 

common  people  Ihe  name  of  KuiAr  Hairan,  'Sepulchre 
of  Hiram.'  The  sarrophagua  meaaurcs  twelve  feet  hmg 
by  Ax  feet  in  hei)^I  and  breadth ;  Ihe  lid  is  three  t^t 
thick,  and  remains  In  its  original  paaition;  but  a  aim 
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■•  tnn  bnkm  tfan*igh  Chi  nreopbagiu  at  one  cod 
Tin  pateil  aniiiu  of  ihrae  laven  of  the  like  ipecies 
i  tUK,  fAch  of  chnc  feet  thick,  Ilie  upper  lajer  pro- 
taif  mti  the  oEhera ;  the  stonts  m  Urge,  noA  one 
^  ikm  mnsdiea  niiK  ftct  id  hn^ti.  This  gny, 
ntto-beUai  monaiDeiit  Haiub  here  alanr  *nd  suU- 
ar.  ituiag  the  muki  of  high  mliquit]';  but  the 
■K  Bd  the  Rcord  of  him  by  whom  or  tor  whom  it 


■3  HIRMOLOGION 

thf  DWDC,bat  an  Rppdlatioiu;  u  that  "Huron  n)r  (of 
iu)  /alirr"  Mema  to  mean  Huram  mg  anuuellor,  L  a. 
JbrtmamtimmarCer-'Vorkfaam^ 

Htrok'nna  ('Tpcovuc,  ■■  c  Aymsau),  "■  ton  of 

Tobix,"  who  h«d  *  large  treasure  placed  for  wearily  in 

the  Ureaauiy  of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  riait  of 

Hdiodonn  <!  Uacc  iii,  11),  EC.  dr.  187.    Jawphus 

■1m  DMiitioDa  "children  of  Tolnaa"  (wailft  Tufjiou, 

Jinl.  xii,  5,  t],  who,  howerer, 

belonged  to  the  faction  of  Hen- 

Jaiu,  and  notices  eapeciaUj-  a 

•on  of  one  of  them  (Joseph)  who 

wju  named  Hyrcantu  (Anf,  xii, 

4,  3  sq.).    But  lhi:re  ta  no  auf- 

ficienl  reaun  f>ir  identifying  tlie 

Hyrcanua  of  2  Mace,  wilh  thii 

grimdiiR  of  Tobias  either  by 

Mippoaing  that  llie  ellipui  (rou 


{Gi 


r-/iio«)  i. 


IB,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
if  Jeeeph  were  poriiUariy 
named  afler  their  grandfttber 
(Ewald,  Gack.  iv,  809),  which 
could  K^rcelr  have  been  the 
ciuiein  connequence  of  the  great 
eminence  of  their  father. — 
Smith.    Sec  JlAccAnKiia. 

The  name  of  Uyrcanna  oc- 
cun  It  a  later  period  under  the 
Maccabeci.  It  has  been  thought 
(hat  it  was  adopted  on  Bccount 
of  ■  victory  gained  by  John,  the 
■on  and  aucceasor  of  Simon  Hac- 
calxeua,  orer  the  Hyrcaniang 
(Eiiiieb.C*™..;ib.ii;  Su)p.Se- 
vertw,  Hill.  Saer,  1ib.ii.c.KXvi). 
Joaephua  infomit  ua  that  Hyi- 
canna  accompanied  Anliochus 
VII  Sidelea  into  Parthia,  and 
Nicolaua  oTDamaKui  aays  that 
a  trophv  wu  erected  at  the  riv- 
Iha 


The"TDmb  of  Hiram." 

<n>  sKtrd  hare  periahed,  like  hia  aahee,  foiever.     It 

■  iadenl  pomible  that  the  present  name  m*y  have  come 
dnnbj  InKliiion,  and  that  this  aepulchie  once  held  the 
*"t  rflbe  fKrnd  and  ally  of  Solomon ;  more  probably, 
hmm,  it  is  merely  of  Mohammedan  application,  like 
B  oaiy  other  names  of  Hebrew  renown,  attached  to 
iMr  iitlys  and  monuments  in  every  part  of  Paletliiie. 
!  kvo  oT  no  hiidnrical  trace  having  reference  to  this 
■wli;  and  it  had  Aist  been  mentioiied  by  a  Frank  trar- 
•Vn  (Vcnra,  1833)  onlv  Ave  yean  beftve."  (See  also 
naam,  {.oml  ami  Boot,  i,  290  sq.)  - 

3.  The  son  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a 
tyim  tuber.  He  was  sent  hy  the  hii^  of  tbe  same 
•••f  to  exfcntc  the  principal  works  of  Uie  interior  of 
>^  TBB|de,  and  the  various  nlennls  required  for  (he 
wnd  iTTTices  (I  Kings  vii,  13, 14,  40).     We  ren«nise 

■  ibt  enunetation  of  this  man's  talents  by  the  king  of 
Trn  B  chaiacler  eomtnon  in  the  industrial  history  of 

^v^i  ■  skilftU  arliAcer,  knowing  all  the  arts,  or  at 
Wmam  of  those  arts  which  we  practise,  in  their  dif- 
^<ni  bcsDcbes.  See  Hasdicrait.  It  ia  probable 
>tsi  ke  *■■  sdected  for  this  purpoH  by  the  king  IVom 
^^  ethers  equally  giRed,  in  the  notion  that  his  half- 
Bfhew  bkiod  uniukt  tender  him  the  more  acceptable  at 
immiem.  RC.  cir.  1010.  He  is  called  "Hunm"  in 
ia«(iii.ii,I3;  iv,  11,  16,  and<'I)irom''iathe  margin 
<  I  Kings  vii,  40.  In  a  Cbron.  ii,  IB,  ■'SK  B^m  is 
Vdtftd  ■•Huiam  my  father^i'  ao  in  2  Chron.  iv,  IS, 
"^  ^yfi  ia  lendered  "Hnnin  hia  father;"  where, 
Wcrer,  the  mnls  '>3K  and  \^M  cu  hardly  bdoog  to 


territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  would  thus  be  at  no  great  distance  ftnm  Par- 
thia, where  John  Ilj-rcanus  had  gaineil  the  victory. 
It  ii  remarkable  that  the  diflcient  statements  sgree  in 
tbe  ponlion  of  the  countries,  Hyrcania,  Patlliia,  and 
the  rirer  Lycua  (of  Ati^'ria)  being  caaliguous.  As  Jo- 
sephos,  however,  does  not  give  any  explanation  of  the 
name  IA«I.  xiii,  7,  4;  W,ir,  i,  i,  S),  and  the  son  of  ^ 
nran  is  nowhere  called  [tyrcanus  in  1  Maec.,  the  reason 
foritsaasumrlionisunceruin.    See  Hihcahvi, 

HirellnB  (^^3'?i  »aKr'.-  /iioSwnli),  a  Isborer  who 
is  employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  time  (Job  xii,  1 ;  xiv, 
6;  Mark  i,  W).  By  the  M«wc  law  such  a  one  was  to 
be  paid  his  wsges  as  soon  as  hia  work  was  over  (Lev. 
idx.  IS).  The  little  interest  which  would  be  fell  1>7 
such  ■  temporary  laborer,  compared  with  that  of  the 
shepherd  or  permsnent  keeper  of  the  flock,  furnish  a 
striking  illuMratinn  in  one  of  our  Lonl's  discoursra  (John 
1, 12,  IS).     The  woiking-day  iu  the  Eau  begins  with 

ble  in  Uatt.  xx,  1-14,  is  interesting,  not  only  as  show- 
ing what  were  the  day's  wages  of  a  laborer  at  this  pe- 
riod in  Judca,  "a  penny,"  i.  e.  the  Kuman  deiiOTiU4, 
about  l!fleen  cents  of  our  money,  but  also  as  showing 
that  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  can  in  itself  become 
no  impediment  to  the  Jews;  and  as  eternal  life  is  the 
free  gill  of  God,  he  has  a  right  to  give  it  in  whatever 
proporliotis,  at  whatever  times,  and  on  whatever  condi- 
tions ha  pleaaea,  See  Sehvakt;  Waoes,  etc 
Htimologlon  (iipfu)Xu']'«»')i  ■  collection  of  jlirnof; 
of  the  Panaghia  (q.  V.)  in  the  GreA 


Hlrmoa,  or  nlliet  Ikmiw  (ti'pfidf,  ■  itriet)  u  the 
uuat  of  a  Wopbc  in  ■  (ireek  hymn.  "  The  model  ot 
•uccenling  m«iu««,  ta  called  w  dniring  othen  after  it." 
— WalcoCt,  Sac.  A  rchaologg  (8td,  Lonclcm,  1868). 

Hlrnhalm  or  BlmhayiD,  HisEioNTMiia,  a  dinin- 
gtUBhed  Roman  CaLholic  [heolo((iin,  iru  bom  at  Trop- 
piu,  province  uf  Sileiia,  in  1635.  He  look  orders  in 
1659,  and  pursned  bis  theological  studies  at  Prague  un- 
til Hppiiinted  iiutnictor  in  philosophy  at  the  Noifaeitin 
Culloge.  A  short  time  after  he  was  made  abbe  at 
Mount  .Sion,  and  later  general  virar  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  and  Austria.  Himbeini  is  generally  ranked 
among  modem  skeptio,  and  most  of  his  works  have 
been  placed  in  the  Roman  Index.  He  was  a  great  hacer 
of  the  Protntant  Church,  and  employed,  in  common 
wilb  a  number  of  other  cheidogians  of  his  Church,  to 
combat  Protestantism,  skeptical  weapons,  as  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  vanquishing  them  in  the  d<^matic  fletd. 
He  died  August  27, 1769.  His  most  important  work  is 
De  typho  gmerit  hamam,  lire  tcienliantm  kamaaaram 
inani  aevatmo  (umarf,  digieiiUalt,  labUilalf, /altilair, 
jadoKlia,  pnaamplionr,  ineoiamodit  tl  ptriculU,  Irocla- 
Itti  brtrii,  etc  (Prague,  1676, 4ta),  put  into  the  /mfex  AprJ 
14, 1682.— Jdchers,  Gtleiri.  Ui.  Addenda  ii,  3018;  Knig, 
Philolophiichet/IaiidtnSr1er6.ti,a»;  Hoekt,ffimB.BiBff. 
Giair.  xxivj&l. 

Hi rom.     See  Hikam. 

HlTBoh,  AndrsftB,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  studied  theology  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  Oiled  several  positions  aa  preacher,  but  gave 
diiMtisfaction  lo  the  people,  and  was  driven  from  each 
of  them  in  succession.  Xotwithstanding  ali  pereecu- 
tion,  he  found  sufficient  time  to  write  several  works, 
among  which  are,  KinAenu  Jauiia  Gtrmmua  rtdoua- 
<BJ,ete,  (Halle,  \Wl,»\oy.—Itftigiotage^riidi  zvitdm 
OMirrlei  RtHgiomrtraaadlm  (Roltenbu^,  1872, 4lo)  i— 
PruBgltH  twd  arlrgoAritucKrifim  (ibid.  1673,  fivo).— 
Jdcber,  GMtri.  Imt.  Addenda  ii,  HllS. 

Hlrscti,  Carl  ChrlstiBii,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Henbruck  October  •Da,  1704.  He  stadied  at 
Alurf,  Leiptig,  and  other  universitie^  and  went  lo  the 
theological  seminary  at  Nuremburg  in  1729.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1734,  sn<l  in  1740  was  appointed 
deacon  of  Lureni  Church  at  Nuremburg.  He  died  Feb. 
27, 1751.  His  works  are ;  l/adnim  Pimlii  HiHoria  l.i- 
ftri  rniwiri : — VetKrnb.  A  gnrlu  BlamibKUa  Vila  fl  Brc' 
ftoHima  (Frankf.and  Leip,  t7Xi) -.—Cnlrriumii  f/ito- 
nai(Ji\lrali.l7bi,a\o}-.—l.(t>tiabrKirea.alltrGn1lMeB 
ffttmbergi  (continued  by  WulTcl  and  Waldao,  putilished 
In  lT(>6-17Hi,  4lo) :  lo  this  work  be  devoted  his  time 
mainly.  He  also  wrat«  a  number  of  monographs  insert- 
ed in  the  .4c«u  /furor,  eo^  and  in  the  Attn  ScAolait. 
of  Nuremburg.— Jiicher,  Gdthti.  Iax.  Append,  ii,  3021 ; 
Hoefer,  ,Vour.  Bha.  Giiui:  xiiv,  793  j  Dijring,  Gdehrl. 
Tifol.  DtMKhl.  1, 738. 

Hlraoh-CbOtoob,  Zkm,  beh-Jer.\chhik[,  a  Polish 
Rabbi,  and  one  of  the  idobI  eloquent  preaehets  of  the 
17lh  century,  waa  bom  at  Cracow,  but  spent  his  later 
days  in  Uermany.  He  gained  renown  as  an  author  by 
'M  nam,  or  Ihrrdila*  dteorit  a  Jer,  iu,  IS  (Fnnk'f. 
1731,  bL);  an  allegorical  commenlaiy  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, written  In  German,  with  Hebrew  characters,  and 
ID  the  main  drawn  from  "  Zohar."  one  of  the  works  of 
the  CabalisU  i-JtV?'?"?  "^BD,  SaibaihumfitU  (FUrth, 
160S,4lo):-->SX  p'^ian,  ot  ZJaWertusi  d«xirM,  a  rom- 
menlary  on  "  tikai^  Zohar"  (AmsteH,  1706,  foL),  etc— 
Funt,  BO,.  Judaiai,  i.  177 ;  Hoeler,  Koat.  Biog.  Ginir. 
xxiv.792;  Jocher,  «efcArt.i«r,  ii,  1626. 

Birachan  or  Hlnutu,  a  very  celebrated  old  Ger- 
min  monaMeiy,  of  the  Bmedictine  order,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  ^jeicT,  having  much  in  common  with  the  con- 
gtegaUon  ofClugny  (q.  v.).    It  is  sswrted  by  the  Rrauan 
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Catholics  to  have  been  0(ienedA.D.846;  but  it  waa  paob- 
ahly  founded  about  880  liy  count  Erlafried  von  Calw  and 
bishop  Netting  of  VeicelU.  The  monks  and  the  differ- 
ent abbata  whn  inhabited  it  were  distinguished  for  tbeii 
acbolanhip.  Some  were  authors,  others  rose  to  high  dla- 
tinctiun  in  the  Church.  Amongthase,tbeabbatWiIbelin 
del  Seliga  (q.  v.)  did  perhaps  more  tlum  any  other  lj>  ea- 
lablishlhenobleiepulationorihis  monastery.  Afto-the 
Kefomiadon  it  became  a  Protestant  seminary  until  1692, 
when  (he  French,  on  their  invauon  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed il.  A  history  of  this  monaslery  was  written  by 
Johann'rritt«nhemius,aneari(sBhbats,  under  the  title 
CliromaM  Ilinat^iaM  (Basil,  1569,  foL,  and  1690, 2  nda. 
foL)_Heraog,AR)^£■K9ifcft.vi,143;  Weticr  u.  Write, 
Kirdm-Lrx.  v,  218  ;  Keal-Jiniytlopiiditjilr  d.  KatJiaL 
DeuHM.  V,  876,     See  Beskukttiiies.     (J.  H.  W.). 

HlnotMT,  JoHASN  Baptist  van,  a  cdebnted  Go- 
man  Roman  (^tholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Alt-Ergar- 
ten,  WUrtemberg,  Jan.  20, 1788.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Constance  and  at  the  Univeimty  of  Frei- 
burg, and  was  made  a  i^eat  in  1810.  He  held  the  po- 
sition of  instmctor  in  philosophy  and  theolagy  in  dii^i^ 
ent  institutions  until  1817,  when  be  was  called  aa  pm- 
fesBor  nf  ethical  and  paaloral  theology  to  theUniv«Hty 
of  Tubingen.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  the  Univomty 
of  Freiburg,  and  in  1889  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cathedral  ch^iter  of  the  archdioccee  of  Freibmg.  He 
was  also  appointed  an  "  eccleuaatical  counseUar,"  and, 
somewhat  later,  a  privy  counsellor  (_Gtieini-Ra>i).  In 
1849  he  was  delegate  of  the  University  of  Freiboig  in 
(he  First  Chamber  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  into 
which  he  waa  subaequentJy  several  times  called  l^  the 
confldence  of  the  grand-duke.  In  1850  he  became  don 
of  Uie  cithedral  chapter.  In  1863  he  rcMgtied  bb  pos- 
tion  at  the  university  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
died  Sept.  4, 1865.  Hirscher  was  one  of  the  repreaenla* 
tive  men  of  Roman  Cathqhc  theology  in  the  1 9th  eeo- 
tury.  At  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  he  w«a  a 
lealous  advocate  of  liberal  reforms  wilhin  his  Church; 
subsequently  he  gradually  became,  with  Muhler  (q.  v.). 
Drey  (q.v.),  and  other  pfofessors  of  Tllbingen.  a  niore 
outspoken  champion  of  the  tenets  of  his  Chorch  in  op- 
position to  ProteatantiRo,  and  joined  his  colleagaeB  as 
Ibunder  and  co^dilor  of  the  Tkeologiicke  QiartaiKkrifl 
(established  1819),  one  of  the  ablest  theological  tagacs 
of  the  Chuich  erf'  Rome.  But,  though  a  pmliflc  and 
prominent  writer  in  behalf  of  his  Church,  he  continued, 
even  in  later  life,  to  favor  the  introduction  of  some  re- 
fonus,  as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  diocesan  ayDods, 
ajld  laid,  in  general,  greater  stress  on  those  points  which 
the  Romau  Catholic  Church  has  in  common  with  ortho- 
dox Protestantism  than  on  those  which  separate  tlie  two 
churches,  lie  retnained  an  opponent  of  Ultramontane 
theorise,  and  was  therefore,  up  to  his  death,  the  olgeci 
of  many  attacks  on  the  part  of  Ultramuntaue  wiilera. 
Several  of  his  eariier  works,  in  particular  the  one  enti- 
tled Dt  Miua  (Tubingen,  1821 :  German  tnmsL  Baden, 
1838),  in  which  he  advocUed  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  were  put  in  the  Roman  Imkx, 
The  chief  aim  of  moat  of  his  works  is  to  represent  tbe 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  especially  those  mostotlai^ve 
to  Protestants  and  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  in  as  (svor- 
sble  a  light  as  possible.  The  moet  important  among 
bis  works  are  AtmdHeii  roa  dan  Jubildam  (Tub.  1836), 
the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  under  tlie  title  Ifii 
l.tArt  son  halloL  AbUm  (6th  ediL  Tab.  1865)  -.—Gfck. 
Jtia  CArwti  (Tub.  1840 ;  3d  ediL  l»i5)  :—Kalfr*rtH  (4th 
ediu  Tub.  1840):— fiCrucAruiyo  iiber  iSnmulieke  JCtam- 
ffelim  Jrr  Ftutn  (Tllb,  1B48)  -.—liit  tircU.  ZulOnU  i 
Grgimcan  (Tllb,  1848)  -.—IHt  drulL  Moral  (TubL  1834, 
3vuK;  6th  ed.  1850-1851)  i-Snlr^iwrtfoBiifasa  a. 
Kalrchtlik  (Tub.  1852)  -.—Brlracliantu  iibtr  die  mmUfy. 
lidta  £viBifftIifn  da  Kirrhagakra  (5th  edit.  Tub.  1858, 
2  vols.)  -.—Krarltratigrti  ibrr  die  ^roan  rrligivirti  Fra- 
yr7idrrGfffmwarl(anumbtn:  8d  eAFieib.  1846-1857): 
—//aaptniickt  dr$  ekHwUcalA.  GlauiaH  (Tub.  18ST):— 
KaUckitniia  (Freib.  1843,  and  mauy  edit.  aDa>)i—B^ 
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Bwta^fni  fikrr  ttmrnUticlH  mmiMgl.  EpiHtli,  (Fmbarg, 
un-llN),  1  vab.) ;— />«  £<««>  ifana  (Mh  edit.  Frdb. 
lMi>  He  took  ■  ^>ecUl  LdMrU  in  the  «lucUi«i  ol 
poor  nd  (bandoaad  children,  himeeir  eatabliihing  Ihree 
iaimt  of  refuge.  He  wmu  nn  thii  uibject  the  woili 
M  BoTfi/aT  din  litOieK  tmiakrloMm  Kinder  (Fmb. 
lUC).  A  Tolunw  oT  minir  peethumoiM  wotki  (JVod- 
inloMCM  Umrre  Aoin/lm,  Frrik  IBG8)  hw  iM«n  pub- 
fidied  hy  RuUfiM.  TUi  work  contum  ■!»  a  bicgn- 
ph]r  of  Uincbcr.— HiganbMh,  AM.  ^Awd-PKt,  tniML 
brfimilh,  11,4571  Hue,  (TAwe*  Hutory,  tnnL  by  Bla- 
BKHhel  indWlBg,  p.aM;  AOffnu.  Snit-£iirtUip,  vii, 

m  (A.  J.  a.) 

Sit,  JoHAiRi  Frikdrich,  a  diMin|i:iii*bed  Gennan 
Ibedogian,  waa  bom  et  Apolda,  in  Thuringia,  AnguU  14, 
1TI9.  HoKodiedat  theUnivenitycifJen^sndinlTH 
«■•  nude  exmardinary  profeeeor  ar  pbiloeopby.  In 
17W  be  changed  lo  the  chair  of  Iheolc^,  and  in  I77G 
■M  ipjxriniAl  ngular  praroMor  of  tbeology  at  tbe  Uni- 
nnilyof Wittenberg.  He dieilJuly 29, 1784.  Hlrtwaa 
Rgnded  ■■  one  of  tbe  flnt  theologiana  at  tbe  WitUn- 
bng  Umvoiity,  and  inrerior  to  no  other  penon  ai  a 
Khakr  of  the  Oritnlal  huigoagu.  He  is  specially 
buvn  ID  thii  deparUnenl  by  the  developnMnt  irhich 
he  gate  to  the  lystenu  of  Ailing  and  Dam  on  the  Hc- 
bnw  language  {Syilrma  triun  nwrnntn) ;  but  Ihe  ad- 
™Boe  vt  late  jeaia  in  the  Held  of  exegeiicai  thmlogy 
dfnriafa  the  value  of  all  his  eflbrta  in  Ihii  direction. 
Bi>  neat  important  woilu  are,  bendei  a  boat  of  diner- 
lationain  tbe  Held  of  exegeaia,ittUia  Ifrbraa  analDlira 
(Jna.  ITSS,  4to} :— Pkitotogudi'rxrgetiKlte  Ahkmdtmg 
iL  Ptabm  KV,  14, 45  (ibid.  I7&B,  4to)  —Dieimlai  CkriHi, 
a  rjai  rmmttimn  ilrmoiulrala  (iUd.  1767, 4lo)  -—Bib- 
Senm  amabfticanim  pan  Ckaldaica  (ibid.  1767,  Sro): 
—  raOnamd.  ErkiSnag  d.  Spricke  Salomoi  (ibid.  1768, 
l/Mi-luMti/.  A  rahiea  liagtiit  (ibid.  1770.  Bin)  -.-^Onrm. 
lalittii  Hd  firffit.  BOHaih.  fibid.  1773-1770,8  vob.  8vo; 
eoitinDed,  nnfer  the  title  WiHtti.  OriataL  imd  txrgri, 
AiUt«i.,jRia.l77e.l779,4  Tol^Svo)^-J6cher,CfW>Tni 
la.  Addend,  ii,  2023 ;  Dtiring,  Getrkri.  TkroL  DruttfhI. 
i,740iq.;  Hoefer,  .Von.  Av^m/iA.  CMrotr,  uir  ~" 

y-aw.) 

Hin,  Nafbtkam,  bu>-Jaoob-Ei.cha:(aii,  or 
■kt  moet  cdchralat  Jcwiab  Cabalini,  WW  boni  at  r 
tat-eo-tbe-Main  in  the  l^ler  half  of  the  16th  ceutuiy. 
Tbeooljirork  of  Hirxwhicbwa* printed, Tll>B!;l  pas, 
V  Vw^  a/the  Kiig  (AnuL  1848,  foL).  ii  a'nnsplele 
(Xpmi  of  the  Cabala.  The  vaM  naearch  which  hi 
■■■lie  for  ttM  preparation  nf  ihia  work  makce  it  indis- 
pmnUe  far  iDqnirer*  into  tbr  CabaliMic  Byrtem.  H( 
died.  Font  aaya,  in  PalcMine,  but  the  date  is  not  cer- 
tandy  knowiL^FuiW,  Biliolk.  Judaica,  i,  401 ;  Hoefer, 
#<».  Bioff.  GMralt,  sxlv,  800. 

Hlixel,  B«nili«rd,  a  Swin  theologian  and  Orien- 
tiliri,  iras  bom  al  Zurich  ui  1807.  He  was  for  many 
yean  putor  of  a  mall  parish  it  PHlfflkon.  MoM  of 
kiilifr  be  dn-DtedloIhc  study  of  the  Oriental  and  San- 
■crii  languatcca.  In  tbe  ecdeeiastical  revolt  of  Sept.  6, 
1U9,  he  led  the  peasants  to  the  dty  of  Zurich,  on  which 
iaddent  he  wrote  a  booh  entitled  J/r»  .4  WW  u.rf./rr. 
'B'^a^  d.ttn  St^-ilXaAfOB).  He  died  in  Paris  June, 
IMT.  AiDong  bu  works,  his  ttanslatiun  of  the  dramu 
•f  KalisMia,  Sabautla  (Zurich,  1838),  and  of  Solomon's 
H<ng:/>cu  fJrdJ.li/dtr  (ibid.  1840),  and  Ihe  Hebrew 
pnem  Grtieit  iL  TodrAoIrm  i.  d.  Krdhtii  (ilnd.  1844), 
•ebest  kwnrn.-Hoefcr,JVoBr.*iop.tJn«r.Kxiv,801( 
bockhaDs,  Com.  Ux.  vii,  946. 

Hln«l,  Johana  Relarlotl.  a  German  theologian, 
TM  bam  >I  Zurich  (Switaerland)  Dec  18,  I7ia  In 
17tT  be  was  appointed  pcofenor  of  oratory  and  Church 
toaorj  al  th«  lurivnii^  of  his  place;  in  174A,  of  login 
aal  rfaetoric;  and  In  17W  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
ihMikgr.  Ha  died  Nov.  SO,  1764.  Of  hia  writings,  moM 
MMaBdiD)(&  He  fiMiAKi  Ditp.di  veria  Bri  mia 
■  aOit-fimdamtKlo  (ZlH.  1710, 4lo)  :_/>ti;i,  dc 
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n  H  ampStadlm  uornudi  Da.  JAovak  ZriaMk  (ibid 
1763,  4to>.— JdcheT,  GMtrttit  LrxOxm,  Md.  ii,  202IIl 
{J.  H.W.) 

Hi**  (P?^'  tlmrak',  to  vAMb),  a  term  naually  ex- 
praung  insult  and  contempt  (Job  xxvii,  28) ;  >o  in  the 
draimciatioD  of  the  deatructton  of  tbe  TempJe  (I  King* 
ia,e!  con)p.Jer.xix,8i  xlix,  17,  etc.).  To  rail  an;  one 
with  hiiaing  is  a  mark  of  pawa  and  authority  (In.  v, 
36),  and  tbe  prophet  Zecbariah  {ji,  8),  speaking  of  the 

1  ftom  Babyloii,  says  that  the  Lord  will  gather  the 

I  of  Judah,  as  it  were  with  a  hiss,  and  bring  them 
back  into  their  own  country ;  an  image  familiar  to  hia 
readers,  as  Theodoret  and  Cj-ril  of  Alesandria  remark 
that,  in  Syria  and  Taleetine,  those  who  looked  after  beea 
drew  them  out  of  their  hives,  carried  Ihrm  into  Ihe 
(Ida,  and  biought  them  back  again,  with  Ihe  sound  of 
flute  and  the  noise  of  hisungflsa.  vii,  18).    See  Bu. 

HlatOpldAs  (iin-^c,  a  taaH  of  a  liip,  and  xoit,  a 
/ool),  a  term  applied  to  certain  beretioi,  cbieHy  Euno- 
mians,i>ho  baptized  caly  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  body  aa 
far  as  the  breitst,  and  this  with  the  heels  upward  and 
tbe  bead  downward  (rode  riiias  uvu,  cni  r^v  nfoX^i' 
rarai).  Hence  the  name  Hvloptda,  or  Ptdtrtrli.  See 
Epiphaivius,  Nant.  c  79  j  Kughem,  Orig,  Eain.  bk.  xl, 
chap,  xi, }  4. 

HlBtoilea,  a  naine  applied  to  anthema  compoMd 
either  out  of  Scripture  or  from  lives  of  the  aaints^ — VA- 
cotl,  Sacnd  A  rekaol.  p.  813. 

HIatOIT,  in  ita  modem  sense,  i*  hardly  a  term  that 
cxpreasta  the  conception  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  iiev~ 
erthelen  have  given  us  invaluable  materials  for  its  con- 
struction. The  carUest  lecoida  of  the  O.  T.  are  lalhel 
ttniiiy  ptdiffTPtM  (Pinbp,  ^nwmfwaj),  and  the  Goepela 
and  Acta  are  properly  naaoirs  and  personal  memoranda. 


1.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Ihe  Hebrew  people  werea 

creating  and  preserving  memorials  of  important  evenly 
Evoi  in  the  patriarchal  times  we  find  monuments  set 

18)  "  set  up  a  |iiUar"  to  perpetuate  Ihe  memory  of  the 
divine  promise ;  and  that  these  monuments  bad  a  relig- 
ious import  and  sanction  appears  from  the  statiment 
that  "he  poured  oil  upon  tbe  top  of  the  pillai''(see  Gen. 
xxxi,4&;  Jcah.iv,9;  1  Sam.vii,13i  Judg.ix,6>.    Long- 

(Gen.xiJtv,4;  Jo8h.ixiv,26),  Com- 
s,  also,  were  given  to  persons,  plactf, 
and  things ;  and  from  th^  earliest  periods  it  was  usual  to 
substitute  a  new  and  descriptive  name  for  an  old  one, 
which  may  in  ita  origin  have  lieen  descriptive  too  (Exod. 
ii,  10;  Gen.  ii,  38;  iv,  1).  Genealogical  talilea  appear, 
moreover,  to  have  had  a  very  early  existence  among 
the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  spealts.  being  carefidly 
preaerved  first  memoriter,  afterward*  by  writing,  among 
family  Imsures,  and  thus  tnmsmiticd  from  sge  lo  age. 
Tbeae,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  lo  have  becD 
the  first  beginnings  of  history— a  fact  which  is  illustra- 
led  and  confirmed  by  Ihe  way  in  which  what  we  should 
term  a  narrative  or  historical  akelcb  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  Ihat  is,  as  "Ihe  book  of  the  genetalion"  ("of 
Adam,"  Gen.  T,  I):  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  applied 
even  to  tbe  account  of  tbe  creation  (Gen.  ii,  4),  "These 
are  the  generation!  of  tbe  heavens  anil  the  earth  when 
they  wei«  created."  The  genealogical  Ubles  in  Ihe  Bi- 
ble (speaking  generally)  are  not  only  of  a  very  early 
date,  but  are  free  from  tbe  mixtures  of  a  Iheogonical 
and  coemogonical  kind  which  are  found  in  the  early  lit- 
erature of  other  primitive  tkations,  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  b^g,  at  far  at  least  as  Ihey  gn,  true  and  com- 
plete lista  of  individual  and  family  descent  (Gen.  v,  1). 
But  perhaps  tbe  moat  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  employment  of  poetry  at  a  very  eariy 
period  lo  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical  eventa. 
Even  m  Gen.  iv,  38,  in  the  case  of  l^mecb,  we  find  p» 
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Miy  thni  emplorcfl,  Ihat  U,  by  the  grcat-ftrandaoii  of 
the  primitive  fttbtt,  OUirr  inauuicM  nuj  be  round  ' 
Exodiv;  Judg.v;  Jmih.  x,13;  3  Suu.  i.  IB. 

i.  The  wurca  of  Biblical  tuMiny  ue  chiefly  the  Bib- 
lical Inolu  thenuelves.     Any  iCumpt  to  Ox  the  preciw 
v*lue  or  ihese  sources  in  >  critical  point  oC  view  wuuk 
lequire  a  vuluine  inslead  of  ui  article.     Whatever  hy- 
poihais,  however,  may  eventually  be  held  touching  tlu 
exact  time  when  these  books,  or  any  of  them,  were  pui 
into  their  aclual  shape,  aa  alio  touching  the  maleriab 
out  wf  which  they  were  Tormed,  one  thmg  appean  very 
certain,  that  (to  take  an  inatance}  Geneais,  the  earlicat 
bonk  (probably),  contuns  moat  indubitable,  as  we" 
most  interestuig  historical  Tacla ;  Tur  though  the  age 
DUHle  of  life,  and  Ihe  state  of  culture  ilifler  to  wi 
from  oui  owD,  we  cannot  do  atherwiae  thou  feel  th 
ia  among  men  and  women,  parenta  aiid  children — beings 
irf  like  paaidoiu  with  ouTMlve« — and  not  with  mere 
tioni  of  Taney  or  ftaud,  that  we  converse  when  w 
ruse  the  narrativea  which  this  pompositiDn  has  so  kmg 
preaerveiL   The  conviction  ii  much  Mrengtheneil  in  the 
nunds  of  those  who,  by  personal  acquaintance  vrith  the 
early  profane  writers,  are  able  to  compare  their  prodi 
lions  with  thoM  uf  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  ani 
linr,  and  must,  had  they  been  of  an  equally  earthly  o 
gin,  have  been  at  leaat  equally  deformed  by  faU&     The 
•implo  comparison  of  the  account  given  in  Ueneais  of  the 
crealiou  of  the  world  with  the  Cosmogoniei  of  heathen 
writer^  whether  Hindu,  Grecli,  or  Latin,  ia  enough  U 
■asure  the  impartial  reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  highei 
inttuerice,  presided  over  the  composition  of  tieiiesia  thai 
that  whence  proceeded  the  l^fembi  or  the  philosophies 
of  heathenism ;  nor  is  the  coiiclusiun  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree weakeneil  on  a  closer  scrutiny  by  any  discrepancy 
which  moilem  soeuce  may  seem  to  show  between  '" 
own  discoveries  and  the  suiemenia  in  (ienesis.    '1 
ffiblicBl  history,  as  found  in  iu  Biblical  acorces,  ha 
rtecided  peculiarity  and  a  great  rccommerHLation  in  i 
fact  that  we  can  trace  in  the  lUble  more  clearly  aikd 
(iilly  than  in  connection  with  any  other  history,  (he 
flm  crude  elements  and  the  early  materials  out  of  which 
oU  history  must  be  constructed. 

How  far  Che  literature  supplied  in  the  BiUe  may 
only  a  reiic  of  a  literary  cydiis  called  into  being  by 
felicitous  drcumslancea  and  favorable  constitution 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  but, which  has  perished 
thelapseof  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  delerminei 
bad  the  other  ponions  of  this  imagined  literature  b 
of  equal  rWi^Hi  value  with  what  the  Bible  oflera,  there 
ia  little  risk  in  affirming  that  mankind  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  it  to  be  but.     The  Bible,  however,  bean 
Iracca  that  its  were  not  the  only  books  current  in  the 
time  and  country  tn  which  it  relales;  for  writing,  writ- 
ers, and  books  arc  mentioned  without  the  emphasis  and 

peculiar  local  possessions,  an<l  as  ordinary-,  well-known, 
and  matter-of-oiurse  things.     It  is  certain  that  wc  do 
not  poBsas  all  the  works  which  were  known  in  the  eariy 
periods  uflsraelillshhistor}-,stnce  in  Numb,  xxi,  M  we 
resduf'thebookafihc  wars  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Josh. 
X,1S,  oflhebookiif  Jasher." 
J     Without  writing,  history,  property  so  called,  can  have 
DO  existence.    Under  the  head  Wkitiho  we  shall  tr 
die  early  nuliments  and  progreas  of  that  important  s 
here  we  merely  remark  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  t 
poasesacd  by  the  Hebrews  at  least  as  eariy  as  their  E: 
dus  ttom  Egypt— a  fact  which  shows  at  least  the  poi 
bility  that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  tecorda  stands  so 
thousand  years  or  more  prior  to  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torian, Herodotus. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  eariy  Biblical  history 
are  cumporatively  of  small  value.  Josephus  has  gone 
over  the  same  periods  as  those  the  Bible  ireala  of,  but  ob- 
viously had  no  Buurees  of  consequenee  relating  to  primi- 
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have  been  qiaied.  Hia  Greek  and  B 
ami  his  apobgetical  aims  detract  from  tbe  value  ol  ._ 
vroik,  while  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  hia  country 
he  can  be  r^ardedin  no  other  light  than  a  aoit  of  philo- 
sophical interpreter;  nor  ia  it  till  he  cornea  to  hia  own 
age  that  he  has  the  value  of  an  independent  (not  even 
then  an  impartial)  eye-witness  or  well-infocmed  rejion- 
er.  In  historical  criticism  ajid  linguistic  knmrleilge  he 
was  very  insuSdently  furoished.  The  use  of  both  Jo- 
sephus  and  l*hilu  is  far  mote  safe  for  the  student  of  tbe 
NewTfAament  thonfuT  IbecxpoundeTof  tbeoM.  See 
JosKrHua. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  aSwd  very  UtUe  aanat- 
ance  for  the  eoily  periods,  but  might  probably  be  nude 
CO  render  more  eervice  ill  behalfuf  the  limea  of  the  8av- 
iour  than  has  generally  been  allowed.  The  iUu>tratio«is 
which  Lightfoot  and  Weistein  hai'e  drawn  ftvm  these 
sources  are  of  great  value;  andGfibier,  in  his  Jufa-ilais- 
din  da  HtiU  (Stuttgart,  I83M),  has  mode  ample  use  of 
the  materials  they  supply  in  order  to  draw  a  picture 

no  small  pains  to  justify.  The  compilations  uf  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  however,  require  to  be  employed  with  tho 
greateiit  caution,  unco  the  Rabbins  were  the  depoeita- 
riea,  tbe  expounders,  and  tbe  apologists  of  that  comipt 
form  of  the  primitive  fulh  and  of  the  Moaaic  institu- 
tions which  has  been  called  by  tbe  distinctive  name  of 
Judaism,  compriuiig  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  false  and 
true  things,  the  coUuvies  of  tbe  East  aa  well  as  Ught 
from  the  Bible,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  under 
the  BxjiresB  condemnation  of  Christ  bioiselfL  How  eaoy 
propagate  fables  on  their  authority,  and  to  do  ■ 
ice  to  the  Gospel  remrds,  may  be  leami  from  the 
fact  that  older  writeia,  in  their  undue  trust  ofBaUHn- 
ical  authority,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  m  cock 
was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  Jerusalem,  because  fowla 
scratched  unclean  things  out  of  the  earth,  though  tbe 
authority  of  Scripture  (which  in  this  case  they  refused 
to  admit)  is  tnosl  expms  and  decided  (HatL  xxi-i,34; 
lUrk  xiv,  ao.  60, 72).  On  the  creditulity  of  the  Rab- 
Irins,  see  Bavii  IHtt.  PhiL  ThaoL  dt  to  qmd  FUei  merem- 
lii>;  etc,  in  Oelrich's  Collfct.  Opuie.  Hit.  Plul  TifoL  .- 
Wolf,  KiU.  llebt.  ii,  109S :  Fabridus,  Bihtiog.  A<Uiq.  i,  8, 
4;  Brunsmann,  Z>u(.cfe  JuAitni  (HBfniie,IT05). 

The  classical  authors  betny  the  gmasest  ignorvnce 
almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and  even  the  most  seri- 
ous and  generally  phiknophic  writeim  fall  into  vulgar  w~ 
rors  and  unaccountable  mistakes  as  aoon  as  they  apeak 
on  the  subject.  What,  fat  instance,  csn  be  wonie  than 
the  blunder  or  prejudice  of  Tacitus,  under  the  induence 
of  which  he  declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  oiigiii 
fnnn  Mount  Ida.  in  Crete;  that  by  the  advice  of  an  ora- 
cle they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  they 
set  up  in  Uidr  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  on  object  of  wor- 
ship tbe  figure  of  on  ass,  since  an  animal  of  thai  specica 
had  directed  them  in  the  wildemcas  and  discovered  to 
them  a  fountain  (Tadtws  Hi^-  v,  1,  !).  Dion  Caasiiv 
(xxxiHi,  17)  relates  similar  fablea.  Plutarch  {(^aat. 
Sf/npod,  iv,  &)  makes  the  Hebrews  pay  diviite  hoiMns  ta 
swine,  as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture,  and  of- 
liims  that  they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
uf  Bacchus.  A  collection  of  tben 
gross  misrepresentations,  together  w 


lul  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  a  full  expoauiw 
ralsehoodthas  been  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  HllHer,  in 
the  Thfohgitdit  Sladttaiad  KrilUai  (l»^,lv,»9S). 

3.  Tbe  children  of  the  faithful  Abraham  seem  to  hav« 
had  one  great  work  of  Providence  intrusted  lo  them, 
ilopment,  tianainisBion,  and  infusion  into 
theworhloflhe  religious  element  of  civilUalion.  Their 
history,  accordingly,  is  the  history  of  the  rise,  launiini. 
and  dilliiBian  of  true  religion,  considered  in  its  nooroe 
and  its  developments.  Such  a  history  must  poaseaB 
large  and  peculiar  interest  fbr  every  studout  of  bnman 
nature,  and  pte-emloently  lor  those  who  love  to  atady 
the  uiifidding*  of  PiovidiBaae,  and  dtaire  lo  Icam  tku 
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hiVLtnl  detaib  are  muM  divene  in  age,  in  kind,  in  ex- 

KuUufi,  and  in  woTtL ;  nor  aeldom  la  i(  the  fact  that  the 

out  uf  tbe  implicationi  of  an  ejuatle,  the  highly-«>lored 
Bauriala  of  poctcy,  the  rar~ieachiiiK  viuona  erf'  prophe- 
t}-.  and  Ibe  indinct  and  iUiuive  iiifonnatiiHi  or  didactic 
Mil  Dunl  {ncqili,  ai  from  the  immediale  and  eipreaa 
■unnicnla  of  hiativy  atrictly  ao  denomiiiateil. 

Tbe  hiatorical  materiala  furnished  leiatinK  to  the 
Bebrew  naticHi  may  Ik  cUaaed  under  three  great  ilivi- 
mtt:  I.  The  booka  which  are  cunaecnted  to  Ihe  an- 
tiqntToribe  Hebrew  nation— the  periixl  thai  elapeed 
WiRibearaof  thejndgea.    These  worka  are  the  Pen- 
taitBch  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  irhich,  according  lo 
F,«»ld  (Grtdiicilt  da  VoUh  liiatl,  i,  7i),  properiy  con- 
wtute  orIj  one  work,  ajid  which  may  bi'lcrmeil  ihc 
pw  book  of  original  documenli.    2.  The  books  which 
dnoitc  Ibe  dine*  of  the  judge*  andthekinge  up  to  Ihe 
int  dotruction  of  Jenmlem ;  that  ia,  Judge*,  King*, 
•Ml  Ramiiel,  to  which  belongs  the  book  of  Kuth  :  "all 
dMt'  aayt  Ewald,  "  constitute  also,  according  to  their 
IM  bnnition,  but  one  worii,  which  may  bo  callnl  Ihe 
Gm:  Book  of  Kings."     3.  The  third  clasa  compriaea 
Ibe  booka  included  under  Ihe  head  of  Hagiographa, 
■bich  are  of  a  omcb  later  origin,  Chronicle*,  with  Eira 
aad  Nfhetniah,  forming  the  great  book  of  Rrneral ! ' 
tun  nachiiig  to  tbe  (iiecian  period.    Aftei  Ilicae  lio 
cme  those  which  are  ckasail  l<^lher  under  the  ni 
tf  Apocrypha,  whon  use,  we  think,  has  been  uml 
HItlKled.     Then  the  circle  of  orangeiical  rccorda 
jpaa,  shkb  doaed  within  the  cenlurv  that  aaw  it  open. 
Oiber  books  found  in  tlie  Old  aitd  New  Tcsl 
wbich  an  not  properiy  of  a  tuMorical  character, 
Ihemelra  with  one  or  olhei  of  tht«e  periods,  and  give 
Bpwtaal  aid  lo  atudenU  of  aacred  historyi 

i  fiblical  history  was  oRcn  treated  by  the  older  wril 
tn  at  a  |WT  of  Church  Miatory  in  general,  nnce  Ihe 
rankreil  the  hiitory  given  in  the  Itihla  as  pracnlin 
lEKimi  and  Mtcceaaive  phasa  of  tbe  Church  of  God 
(Bi^ilH  lli^,  Errlrt.  !  voU  lTM-39;  Stolbe^,  Gack. 
^  KMfiaKjtMa,t,  111).  Other  writers  have  viewed 
tUt  luhjert  in  a  more  practical  light,  presenting  the 
ctenneralbumliathc  Bible  foi  imitation  or  aroidancei 
■senc  whom  may  be  enuioerated  Hesa  iGnckickIt  drr 
hrarOrm  Mr  dm  Zriln  Jrw,  Zllrich,  lllb)  and  Nie- 
HftT  {CkoTarirTViit  ibr  HibrI,  Halk-,  1830).  Among 
tht  Doie  atiiclly  Icameil  writcra  seve 
ia  view  to  aupply  the  gap*  left  in  tt 
troiB  by  tbe  Bible,  out  of  snurcea  found  in  profane 
niiet^  Hen>  the  chief  authors  are  of  English  birth, 
■aady,  Ptideaux,  Shuckrord,  Ruaaell ;  and  for  the  Xew 
TeMamrnl,  the  laarrwl,  cautious,  and  fair-dealing  Lard- 
aa  Tberr  ia  a  valuable  work  by  <i.  l^igcn :  I  Vmct 
mrr  IJarw^mu  drr  kUifft*  mxt  pm/,m.  arrii.  ih  rfn  Ge- 
wUiiif  <<rr  Writ  (Ihyieulh,  1T75-80}.  Other  writers 
ban  punuicd  a  ttiictly  chroiHlncical  ntelhod,  such  as 
lAer  (.iKWib  l'r«..V.  T.  Umd.  ISoO)  and  Des  Vignolei 
(OnneAi^  dt  rninmrr  Simir,  Beriin,  17S8). 
(tfnft.  ier  GfdaeAle,  p.  6U)  recommends,  as 
■m  BwiT  raluable  inquiries  on  the  monarchical  peri><, 
iV  Allowing  work :  J.  Bemharrti  Commntatio  de  ml 
fntu  r^ectcn  tU  «l  rtgma>  Jmln  diiOiat  ptrtiili 
ftam  ngHM  Irratl  (Lovanni,  IHib).  Heeren  also  < 
d«Ri  Ihu  BauFi'B  HamOvti  dtr  Godl.da  lltbr.  Volti 
Ittm)  ia  the  beM  introduction  bath  lo  the  history  i 
Ok  antiquitica  of  the  Hebrew  nstion ;  though  <i«eei 
^™"^^ai^r  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  ooDStructkin 
•f  bypoUnea.  Tbe  Rngliab  reader  will  And  a  uaeAd 
Waoi  suSdeDtlj  critical  ampeDdiuin  m  Tie  llilart 
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i^tke  TTfinu  CommometaUk,  translated  from  Ihe  Ge» 
man  of  John  Jahn,  D.D^  by  a  K,  Stowe  (N.  Y.  Hri9, 
and  later).  A  (at  more  ratuablc,  as  well  as  mure  iiiier- 
catiiig,  yet  by  DO  meaiu  faulllese  work,  is  MihnsnV  llir- 
rorg  iiftke  Jew  (London,  1H29,  3  vols.  ISmo',  revised, 
Lond.  snd  N.  Y.  ;8;0-l,  8  vols.  >ni.  8vo).  A  more  re. 
cent  and  very  valuable  work,  Kitto's  Pictorial  UUtorgof 
PalaliM  (Loud.  IMl),  combines  with  tbe  Bible  hislory 
Jews  Ihe  results  uf  travel  lud  antiquarian  research, 
i  preceded  by  ai,  elabonle  Introduction,  which 
the  only  Nalural  Histury  uf  Pajeslinc  in  our  lan- 
guage. A  valuable  compendium  is  Smith's  series  of 
"  Student's  Histories"  {Olil-TflmneKl  llulnry  and  A>ir- 
Talanmt  Hitory,  Lund,  end  N.Y.  1869,  !  vols.  ISmo). 
Stanley's  iMttita  on  Jiuiik  J/iilon,  (London  and  N.Y. 
18«B  sq.  :  v«la.  8vo)  are  more  brilliantly  written. 

liermin  Ibeologians  arc  strongly  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  the  hialiiry  of  the  Hebrews  has  yet  lo  be 
written,  Niebuhr's  manner  of  treating  Kuman  hislory 
has  hid  a  great  iiifluence  on  them,  and  liaa  aroused  the 
theological  world  in  new  eBorls,  which  have  by  no 
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hitherto  led  to  very  dcllnitc  and  generally  ap- 
proved raulta.  The  works  of  Ihe  learned  Je»<,  Joet 
{Gack.  <fer  JrrurHlni  ttit  dfr  MacrabSei;  9  volh ;  Gfick. 
drtJlidarlllimilnidS,bifrSfi:teti,ie&7^9,ayoW).llerz- 
feld  {Onck.  d.  Voltn  /irarl  v.  d.  Votlrttdang  dti  ZKrilm 
Timptb  bU  tvr  KhitttHiig  drt  Stockabiint  ScHbiiu, 
18M-67,3  vols.8va),(;riiu  {GatkidUt  d.Judrn,l\.  vols. 
Hvo,  not  j-et  completed),  aa  well  as  that  of  Nork  (Dal 
/.tbrn  MotU  ron  AMTan.  Sland.  brlrachlil,  1838),  Raphill 
(^PotJtiliL  HiHory  oflkc  Jtvi,  N.  V.  1B56,  of  which  vols. 
i  and  ii  only  ever  appealed),  and  others,  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  Ihe  |irofi:?ssional  ttudcnl ;  itur  will  he  fail 
to  study  with  care  the  valuable  inlroductioni  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  put  forth  in  Germany, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  comparalle  in  our  lan- 
guage. See  iNTBOntCTIOS.  Of  the  more  recent  works 
mention  Sliihelin's  Kriliich  Vnltrtuchmigm  SIrr 
din  rrnlalniei,  etc  (1843),  and  H.  Ewald's  Grickiiklt 
dft  I  iiltti  Itrml  bU  Cltn^ai  HinttmE.  ItHS  aq,  18f>l-8, 
G  vols.  8vo),  the  Otst  part  uf  which  has  been  translattil 
into  English  (London.  18G9, 2  vols.  8vo).  'I'hc  latter  ea- 
pccUlly  is  learned,  acute,  and  profound,  but  Ihoroughly 
pcn'aded  liy  a  rationalistic  ^irit.  Kuril's  Mtitival  iif 
/i'nnw(//uroi^(l'hiladeLlS5e,l!niOi  from  the  Cerman, 
Knnigsberg,  18U1,  8vo),  and  lliHoi-g  o/ltr  Old  Com-aml 
(Jkliiibu^b,  1869,  8  voln  8»-o ;  from  the  (Jrraian.  Ber- 
lin, 1848-66,  3  voKHvo),  are  more  evangelical,  but  Icn 
Bcarching  and  original  Weber  und  Holtzmann's  (Ttsrit. 
•L  Volta  Iiraft  (Leipi.  1866, 2  vols.8va)  Is  nOtonalistic. 
The  UU!atiBHitiig'aC;ncjl./^.(Lpi.  1870).  Forothet 
works,  see  Dailing,  CyJapmfta,  cd.  1880  sq. 
HlstOTT,  Clniroll     Sc?  EccLKsiAimcAi.  Hisro- 

HUtoiy  of  Dootrinea.     See  Doctkisis,  Hi»- 

HiltilCMIia«tlac  is  the  name  of  n  book  written  in 
1663  by  William  Pryiuic,  a  Puritan  barrister,  agaiiM 
|day^  masks,  dandng,  etc  It  is  a  thick  quarto  of  1000 
pagea,  and  abounds  with  learning  and  curious  quola- 
tinns,  Tbe  author  of  Ibis  work  was  arraigned  befoie 
the  Star  Chamber  Feb.  ;,'I663,  on  account  of  paasages 
which,  it  was  alleged,  reflected  on  the  rclii^oua  con- 
duct of  Ihe  loyal  bouse.  But  ihe  fact  waslhat  the  ait- 
Ihor  condemned,  and  that  justly,  ihe  levity  and  volup- 
tuousness of  the  court,  and  the  encouragement  which 
even  some  of  tbe  prelates  give  to  its  licenliousncss. 
Prynne  was  sentenced  "  lo  have  his  book  burned  b;/  the 
haiids  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be  put  from  the  bar, 
and  tn  be  forever  incapable  of  his  profession,  lo  be  turn- 
ed nut  of  the  society  nf  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  at 
Oxfurd,  to  stand  in  Ihe  pillnry  at  Weetminater  and 
Cheapside,  to  Inae  both  hia  cars,  one  in  each  place,  lo 
pay  a  .fine  of  ;£iOO(i,  and  lo  suffer  perpetual  impriaon- 
nwDt,"     But  more  renuirkaUe  than  this,  if  possible,  was 
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die  vlalent  apeech  ot  aa  Englhh  cari  (DotMt)  on  III 
occuion.  "I  decluc  you  (Prynnc)  to  b«  (  achui 
miker  in  Ihe  Church,  ■  Kdillon  tower  in  the  commo 
we«llh,  ■  woirin  sheep'*  clothing:  in  >  woni,  omniu 
milomm  nequininius,''  continuing  in  tbii  Knin,  u 
ekaing  thtu:  "I  would  have  him  bnndad  iti  the  fuc 
head,  alit  in  the  noM,  and  have  his  can  chopped  oil.' 
Neal,  lliit.  tif  Ihe  Parilant,  i,  316,  317 ;  Wood,  A  Ihtna 
Oxon.  it,  916;  (inn^r,  Aiujr.  //iff.  U,  2S0;  Canrichen, 
iiinorf  •iftht  CliHrci  ofH^'od,  ii,  78-80.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HitcHcock,  Edward,  D.D.,  LLD.,  waa  bom  in 
OU  DeerHeld,  Man.,  May  .24,  179S.  Poverty,  Keuerd 
ill  health,  ami  worse  than  all,  an  afTectian  of  his  eyes, 
prevented  him  from  Che  completion  of  a  collegiate 
course;  but,  despite  this,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  i 
1816  the  princlpalship  of  Ihe  academy  in  his  nativ 
place,  and  his  aucccsfl  as  a  teacher  received  the  rccogni 
tiou  of  Yale  CuUege  in  the  degree  of  U.A^  which  ihi 
imtitulion  of  learning  eanferreil  on  him  only  two  yeai 
later.  In  1319  he  went  to  Yale,  and  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Taylor  for  about  three  years.  H  is  llret  and 
only  settlement  in  the  miiiiitry  waa  at  Conway,  where 
he'remaineil  from  ISil  to  1M25,  when  agaiii  failing 
health  induced  him  te  accept  the  professorship  of  noUi- 
ral  biaUny  and  chemistry  in  Amherst  Coll^,  which 
gave  him  the  prospect  of  mure  exercise  and  less  ex- 
haustive libori.  He  etitered  this  new  position  after 
Borne  preparatory  study  under  Piof.  Silliman,  senior,  of 
Yale  College.  In  1845  he  was  elected  prendent  of  Am- 
herst Collet^,  and  professor  of  natural  Ihedngy  and  ge- 
ology. Ill  IHdl  ho  resigned  the  presidency,  but  still 
continued  in  the  chair  of  geology.  He  died  Feb.  !>, 
18GI.  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  espci:islly  desen-iiiK  of  our  rec- 
ogidtioii  in  this  place  on  account  of  his  Rtiigion  efOf- 
outff]/  and  its  cvnnetUtd  Scimm  (Boston,  1 301, 13mo),  the 
result  of  thirty  yeaii'  study  and  reAection,  which  had  a 
very  extended  circulation  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Among  Dr.  Hitchcock's  peculiar  literary  traits 
(see  the  BOAioth.  Sacra,  July,  13ol,  p.  602,  603)  may  be 
mantianel  "his  mode  ut answering  the  objection  to  the 
resurrection  nf  the  body ;  his  proof*  from  geology  of  the 
benevtdence  of  God,  of  special  providence,  and  of  special 
tUvine  intorposition  in  nature"  (comp.  bis  articles  in  Bih. 
Baera,  x,  lOtf-lW, "  Relations  artd  Duties  of  the  I'hiloa- 
opher  and  Theologian;"  and  xi,  776-800,  "^lecial  Divine 
Interpra^nns  in  Nature").  Dr.  William  a  Tyler,  pro- 
fessor in  Amherst  College,  who  preached  a  discourse  at 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  funeral,  whicli  has  been  printed,  gave 
"on  admirable  estimate  and  summary  of  his  life,  char- 
acter, attainments,  and  inHuence,"  —  Appletoti's  Cgelup. 
ix,  210,  and  ,4m«,</,lS6«,ik  1423;  Chambers,  (>cfo^  v, 
879;  Amer.  Prab.  fir,  July,  1864,  p.  5i8. 

Hltoboock,  BnoB,  D.D.,  a  Congregalianal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  SpringHcld,  Mass.,  giadiuued  at  Han-ard 
in  1707,  and  was  ordained  cullca{;uc  of  Mr.  Chipman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Beverley, 
in  1771.  In  1730  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army, 
anil  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783  he  tuok  a  pasloril 
charge  in  Providence,  U.  I.  He  bequeathed  at  his  death, 
which  occurTe<t  in  1303,  fJoOO  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
oftbeniinistr]-.  lie  published  a  Trealiie  on  £diicaliim 
(1790,  i  voU):-»f™o«»,  •T'UA  an  hjtag  oa  Ihe  lar^i 
Bwpptr  (1793-1800).— AlUbone,  /)«f.  of  AnAor,,  i,  8*2. 

Hltohoock,  Qad.  D.D..  a  CnitarUn  minister,  was 
bom  at  Spriiigtield,  Ma».,  Feb.  I'.!,  1718  or  ITIO.  He 
was  educated  at  Rarvaril  Unlverritj-,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1743,  and  was  nnlaiiiol  and  installed  in  Pem- 
broke (now  Hanson,  Mass.),  in  October,  1748.  During 
the  Kevolutioiury  War  he  served  as  chaplaitk  In  1 787 
hia  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  d^rec  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  In  1797  he  was  attackeil  with  parolytis  while 
preaching  to  his  people,  from  which  he  never  recovered 
so  as  to  engage  any  further  in  active  9er\'icc  He  ilied 
Aug.  3, 1303.  His  writings  were  mainly  sermons  and  a 
(Dudldan)  lecture,  delivered  at  Har^-ard  College  in 
lT79,-SpraBue,  A,a.  of  At  A  .so-,  fti^,  viil,  29. 
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RItt,  Daniel,  a  HethodiM  Efdacopal  niiidMcr  oT 
considerable  eminence,  was  bom  in  Faixitiier  Coant}', 
Va.,  eutered  the  itinerancy  in  1790,  became  the  Ifavel- 
ling  companion  of  bishop  Asbury  in  1807,  and  in  1806 
was  elected  by  Ihe  General  Conference  one  of  the  ogenla 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  duties  of  which  oF- 
flce  he  discharged  for  tight  yean.  He  next,  with  gieat 
lidelily,  served  as  presiding'  elder  until  1322,  when  he 
became  the  Iravelling  companion  of  bishop  M'Keudtee. 
In  1828  he  took  charge  of  the  Potomac  District ;  after 
two  \t»ii  labors  he  passed  U  the  Carliale  District,  and 
there  closed  his  earthly  work.  Ur.  ilitt  was  a  man  of 
nurked  "  MmpUcity  and  integrity,"  and  "  Ihe  allkbilily 

his  private  imercouise  in  society,  gained  him  the  alfec* 
tion  ofalL"  He  died  of  typhus  fever,  in  great  peace  and 
sure  hope,  in  September,  132&— J/Hirr»  afCmf.  i,  507. 

Hlt'tlte,  or  raiher  Chetmitk  (Heb.  CktOi',  ^nn, 
usually  in  the plur.E'Pin.SepLXirraioii  alsoTn^^B, 
"  children  of  Heth ;"  fern.  P'rtn,  Eiek.  xvi,  S ;  plur. 
ri^nn,  l  Kings  xi,  1 1  also  rn  rl3B, "  daughters  of 
Heth,"  Gen.  xxvii,  46),  the  designation  of  Ihe  deecend- 
nlB  of  Heth,  and  one  of  Ihe  nations  of  Canaan  (q.  v.). 

I.  BtMifa/A'o/ices.— (I.)  WilhBi-e  excepliotis,  noticed 
below,  the  wort  is  "Rnn^-ihe  Chittite;"  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasiufloliy  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  Ihe  singulai 
number,''lheHitliU"(Exad.xxiii,28;xxxiii,!;  xxxir, 
tl;  Jush.ix,l;  xi,S),butclBewh.asaplur.((;en.  xv, 
20;  Exod.iii,B,  17;  xiii,  &;  xxiit,£3;  Numb,  xiii,  29  j 
Deut.vii,li  xx,17;  Josh.iii,10i  xii,8;  xxiv,  1 1 ;  Judjf- 
ui,5i  1  Kings  ix, 20;  2  Chion.  i-iii, 7 ;  EtTaLt,l;  Neh. 
ix,S;  lEsdr.  viii,fl9,  Xtrraioi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  wordisa^innn=lbe  ChiUini.or  Hittites  (Josh, 
i,  4;  Judg.i,!G;  1  Kings  X,  29;  2Kingsvii,6;  SCtaron- 
1,17).  (8,)"AHittite  [woman]"i8p""Pn  (Ewk-xvi, 
8,  45).  In  t  Kings  xi,  1,  the  same  wort  is  rendered 
"  Hllliles." 

In  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  Heth  occnpies 
the  secon.l  place  atoong  the  children  of  Canaan.  It  ia 
to  be  observed  that  the  Ant  and  second  names,  ^don 
and  Heth,  are  not  gentile  nouns,  and  that  sll  the  names 
following  are  genlile  nouns  in  Ihe  nng.  8idon  is  called 
Ihe  flrsl-bom  of  Canaan,  though  the  name  of  the  town 
is  probably  put  for  thai  of  its  founder,  or  eponym,  "  tbe 
Ashemian,"  AXiiuc,  ofPhiki  oTBybhia,  It  is  tberrlbrc 
probable,  as  we  llnil  no  city  Heth,  that  this  is  tbe  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  nation,  and  the  genlile  EHHm,  chil- 
dren oriIeth,mKkeBlhis  almost  certain.  After  the  enu- 
meration of  the  nations  sprung  finm  Canaan,  it  is  odd- 


re  Ihe 


unities  of  th 
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spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x 


Amnrltea  beyond  Canaan,  ai 
territory  that  must  be  allowed  for  the  placing  of  tbe 
llamalhiteh  who,  it  may  be  added,  perhaps  had  not  mi- 
grated finm  Canaan  at  the  dato  lo  which  the  list  of 
Noah's  descendants  mainly  reten  (see  verse  19).     Sec 

1.  Uur  first  inlroduction  to  Ihe  Ililliles  is  in  Ihe  time 
of  Abraham,  when  the)'  ore  mentioned  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Ihe  Promised  I^nd  ((^en.  xv,  20>  Abra- 
ham bought  from  the  Bene-Cheih.  "Children  oflleth" 
— such  wse  then  their  title— the  field  and  the  care  of 
Mflcli|ie1ah,  belonging  to  EphnHi  the  Hitlile  (Gen.  xxtii, 
S-13).  They  were  then  aeltled  at  the  town  which  wu 
alleTwanl^  under  its  new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing 
the  name  of  Kirjath-Brba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Manu« 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19;  xxv,  9).  llie  propensilies  of  the  tribe 
appear  at  that  lime  lo  have  been  rather  commerdat 
than  miliurj-.  The  "money  current  with  Ihe  mer- 
chanl,"  and  the  pniceaa  of  weighing  it,  were  {amiliai  In 
them;  the  peaceful  assembly  "in  the  gaU  of  the  ciiy" 
waa  their  maniiei  of  rtceiviog  the  stmiger  wba  waa  de- 
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tlHi.  Thtdignity  uid  anrtrfly  of  th^rdcnHuiuT  lllo 
oat  oa  irmigly  in  t hia  namltrr.  A*  Ewild  utell  saya, 
llokiB  cboK  hi*  alliM  in  wfifin  from  th^  Amoritet, 
belKiMUiheHiuiLufw  hi*  grave.  Bui  ihe  tiibe 
nidileill]'  u  yet  but  nDilliDat  impoitant  enaugfa  to 
b(  loiind  bfiide  "llic  Cinunite  ciLil  the  Pciiizllc," 
■k>  tktni  ihe  bulk  of  the  Und  belweni  them  (Gen. 
iii.(;  xUi,  7).  In  the  SDulheni  put  of  the  country 
tbfT  muined  for  A  coiiniLenLte  period  after  thifl,  pond- 
Ut  uundint!  u  br  w  <  ierar  iiul  Beenheba,  ■  ftood 
■■•tabwH«bn>n(xxvi,17i  xxriii,  10).  Frum  (heir 
bnifiB  Emu  manied  hi<  tfrM  tiro  wive*  (<^n.  xxti, 
il;  lui-i,  i  iq.),  and  the  fear  lest  Jacob  ihoulil  take 
lb  ant  CDurK  i>  the  nwlive  ei\-en  ly  Kebckah  for 
mliiiE  Jacob  away  [oHann.  It  was  theaame  feeling 
ttii  lial  irgtd  ALram  to  aentl  to  >le«npiiumia  for  a 
lift  far  iMtc  The  deaceiHlanl  of  Shem  could  not  wed 
liiklluiiin— "with  the  ilaughteis  of  the  Canaaniua 
oagoluaililweU  .  .  .  whmin  I ■m.f  Miwicet." but 
-p  to  my  CDuDUy  and  thjr  kimlml"  ia  his  father's  mm- 
■nd.'io  the  houae  of  thy  nratlier'i  bther,  aitd  lake 
iteialfefmD  tlie(ice''(Gen.xxviii, ^l  xxiv,1).    See 

Hl>7TL 

I'lDB  KTeral  or  ihe  above  notices  we  leim  Ihat  the 
nimlxatorihc  Hittite^  the  cily  of  Hebfun,  was  round- 
si  k  Mt  Arba  oT  the  Anakim,  whence  its  earlier  name, 
ad  bad  inbabitanu  of  that  gitiit  race  as  late  as  Jwhua's 
mi.  [i  iiiLncniuiected with  Zoan  ill  EgjTit, and  issaiil 
ttbiirbrat  buili  sere n  years  before  Ihat  cjly  (Numb. 
m.1Ij.  Zoan  or  Avaria  waa  built  at  rebuilt,  and  no 
Mt  naivrd  its  Hebiew  or  Shemilic  name,  Zoaii,  the 
Wkriiin  of  its  Egyptian  name  iia-a^'aii,  in  the  lime 
J  li*  bM  She)>henl-king  or  £|CnM,  who  was  of  Pbieni- 
n>  gr  kindred  nee.  It  is  aba  to  be  noted  that,  in 
itnlMai*  line,  the  Amoriles,  connected  wilh  the  Ipant 
OS  io  the  one  of  the  Rephaim  whom  Cliedotiaomer 
mat  ia  Ashieroih  Kamaim  (Uen.  xiv,  6),  where  Ihe 
li(4>ite  ())(  anerwarda  ruled,  dwelt  ckee  to  Hebron 
■rK.U\  ThelliliiiesaiulAmantrs,' 
Inr  inilnl  logeihtr  in  tlie  Oionti 
■lupnin]  [here  waa  a  •rtilemeiil  oflbe  o 
Hi  wab  of  PaliMine,  and  Ihe  Ilittiles 
nhtkeKephaite  An^tim.    «ee41mMXC 

ITbrnughout  the  period  of  the  aetllei 
(toa,  ihc  name  of  the  Hittitea  occura  only 
•Ml  farmola  fiw  the  omipHiis  of  the  Promiaed  Land. 
n«uB  occur  in  the  inmte  of  slating  this  formula,  bi 
•it  HiiiiM  an  never  omiited  (aec  Eiod.  xsiii.  S8). 

■Vkthe  bsi  naowK,  in  four  phi 


iWr  nation.    In  but  two  phrases  are  tbcae  three  naliona 
^kcr  HpanteiL    It  i«  ala 
Hinilfi  ml  Amorilea  aie  m 

■siwilT  of  the  (iirnHof  the  enumeration,  hut  in  a  great 
asfsniy  of  pMiaites.  The  importaitoe  thus  pvai  ' 
t'^Hiniies  is  perhaps  equally  ei-ident  in  Ihc  place  of 
Hahisiheliit  oTlhedtacendanlaaf  Hoa1i,in  theplacf 
'tic  tiibe  in  the  list  in  Ihe  pmmiae  to  Abraham.when 
i  ■  ba  of  the  known  desccndaiila  of  Canaan  (tf.  SO) 
■dmainly  in  Ihe  term  "all  the  laixl  of  the  Hitliles,' 
"■Mmalioii  of  the  I'niniiatd  Ijnd  in  its  Ml  extent, 
^  EqAnles  to  the  Meditoraiiean,  and  from  Leba- 
M  la  iki  Jesen  (Joah.  i,  4).  The  ckae  relation  of  the 
'^°>Ws  aihl  Amnrite*  aeems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
PSf^  Eaeluet.  where  he  speaksof  JeTuBaiemaadauch- 
^  <f  H  Araurite  faiher  and  a  Killiu  mother  (i  '  " 
^'-  Meed  the  lliltiies  ami  Amnritea  aeem,  in  Iheae 
^**iw4  [nsM^i  a,  U>  be  named  Hx  the  Cam 


VW  the  spica  cxamioed  Canaan  they  found  "  the 
fUt^  aad  the  Jebuaitci,  ami  the  Amoiitea''  dwelling 
'sihe  ■nnt>ina''(Numfc.xiii,!9),  that  Is,  in  Ihe  high 
■^  (k«  aftcrwaida  (iimed  the  (etiigea  and  nllyiiig- 


vallry.    Thus  i 


;  in  Pal- 


ilioned  together 
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pointa  oTlha  laraeliles  during  the  troubled  period  of  th* 
Judgca.  There  is,  howerer.  no  distinct  statement  aa  tb 
the  exact  posiliim  of  Ihe  Hittitea  in  Palettine.  Wa 
may.dnw  an  infeience  fiioni  their  connedion  wilh  J«- 
and  the  Amorites,  and  their  inhaliiiing  ihe 
^  ami  suppose  that  they  were  probably  aealcd 
Y  in  the  high  region  nf  Ihe  tribe  of  Judah.  Of 
territory  beyond  Palrstine  there  are  some  indita- 
in  Scripture.     The  most  important  nf  these  is  Ihe 


with 


)ftheP 

I  of  Ihe  Hittitea"  already  mentioned, 
which  Ihe  notices  of  Hiltile  kinga  out  of  Canaan 
be  compared.  Whatever  temporary  circumstances  may 
have  originally  attracted  Ihcm  ao  far  tn  the  aouih  aa 
Beenheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet  commercial  lartea 
of  Kphron  Ihe  Hiltite  and  his  companions  can  hare  had 
no  oil  fiir  the  roving,  akiimishing  life  of  ihe  country 
bordering  on  Ihe  desert ;  and  thus,  during  Ihe  tojoum 
nf  Israel  in  EgjTit.they  had  withdrawn  themaelve*  from 
iboa^  dislricu,  retiring  before  Amaiek  (NumtiL  xiti,99) 
to  the  more  secure  mountain  counlrv  in  Ihe  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  Ihe  wor.ls  ofEieklel  (ivi,S,4n)  may 
imply  Ihat  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of  Jcbua. 

From  this  lime,  however,  their  quiel  habits  vanish, 
and  they  lake  their  part  against  the  invader,  in  equal 
aUianec  with  the  other  Canaaniltah  Iribea  (Joab.  ix,  I ; 
li,  8,  elc). 

3.  Henceforwaid  the  iioticea  of  Ihe  Hilliles  are  very 
few  and  (aim.  \Vc  meet  wiib  two  individuals,  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "Ahimrlech  Ihe 
Hittile,"  wtio  was  with  him  in  the  hill  of  Hschilah,  and 
wilh  Abishai  accompauieil  him  by  night  to  the  lent  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  G).  He  ia  nowhere  else  mentioned, 
ami  was  poaaibly  killed  in  one  of  David's  expeditionsy 
befura  Ihe  liat  in  3  Sam.  xxiii  was  drawn  up.  (S.) 
"Uriah  Ihe  Hitlile,"  one  of  "the  ihirty-  of  David'* 
body-guard  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  3S;  1  Chnm.  xi,  41),  ihe  deep 
iragedj'  of  whose  wrongs  ronns  Ihe  one  bkl  in  the  life 
of  hia  matter.  In  both  these  persons,  though  warriore 
by  proTeaeiou,  we  ran  perhaps  delect  trace*  of  i  hoec  qnal- 
itics  which  we  have  nolicei)  as  characlerirtics  of  the 
tribe.  In  Ihe  rase  of  the  lint,  it  was  Abiahai,  the  prac- 
tical, unscrupulous  "son  oTZeruiah,"  whopreun)  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  aieeptng  king:  Ahimelech  is 
clear  from  Ihat  (tain,  lu  Ihe  case  of  Uriah.  Ihe  absence 
from  suspicion  ami  the  generous  self-denial  which  he 
liisplayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  refer* 
ence  (3  ^ai.  xi,  II,  13).  He  was  doubtless  a  prose- 
IvIe,  and  probably  descended  from  several  generations 
ofprnselylea:  but  I  he  fact  shows  Ihat  Canaaniiiah  blood 
was  iu  itself  no  bar  to  advancetnent  in  Ihe  court  and 
army  of  David. 

HolomiHi  Bubjected  the  remaining  Hiltite*  to  the  same 
tribute  of  bond-sen-ice  aalhe  ntbcrremnanlaorihe  Ca- 
naanitish  nations  {I  Kings  ix.SO).  Of  all  Iheae  the  llil- 
titea  appear  lo  have  been  Ihe  most  imiwrtanl,  and  to 
have  been  under  a  king  of  their  own ;  fur  "the  king*  of 
Ihc  Hiltite*' are,  in  1  Kings  X,  2I),  couiiled  wil  h  Ihe  kings 
of  Syria  as  purehasere  of  the  chariots  which  Sntnmon  im- 
ported from  Egi-pt.  It  ainieara  thai  ihis  was  some  dif- 
ferent division  of  Ihe  Hiltite  family  living  far  sway  aome- 
where  in  the  north  ;  Jt hough,  from  their  connecHon  in 
2  Kings  vii, 6,  wilh  Ihe  Egyptians, others  have  inferreil 
Ihat  the  mnse  came  from  Ihe  soulh.  from  which  quarter 
it  se«ns  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  Ihe  only  |ieople 
who  coidd  be  expected  to  make  an  attack  with  chariots. 
This  would  identify  them  with  the  southeni  Hivitea, 
whowereaubject  lo  Ihe  acrplrenf  Judah,  and  show  also 
Ihat  it  was  they  who  purchaseil  Egyplisn  chariots  from 
the  fadon  of  Sotomon.  It  is  cviilenl  in  any  case,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  a  distinct  and  indcpindcnl  bntly, 
ajqiartntly  outade  the  bonnda  of  Palestine.  The  Hil- 
riles  wen  still  present  in  Palestine  as  a  distinct  people 
after  the  Exile,  and  ate  nameil  among  Ihe  alien  tribe* 
with  whom  the  returned  laraelilps  contracted  those 
mairiagn  which  P.CTa  urged  and  Kchemiah  eompelltd 
them  lo  diaatdve  (Eira  ix.  1,  etc.;  comp.  Nefa.  xiii,  2^ 
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!8).    After  thii  we  hear  no  nmc  of  Ihe  Hittito,  who  tiua  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    The  chief  or  Hnm^ 

pnibalily  knt  their  niiional  iilentity  by  intennixture  city  of  the  khcta,  ur  it  least  of  the  lemtoy  Mibjed  to 

Kith  ihe  neighborinR  tribm  or  nations.     (See  Hamel*-  ot  coofedetate  with  the  liing  of  the  KHeiA,  was  ner^m, 

\-elrt,  iii.  61  aq.;  Joum.  of  Sac  Lil,  Oeu  ISbl,  fi.  IM.}  on  the  river  arsut,  Asuwr-t,  ot  ari;!iata.    Kerean 

See  Hkatkici.  j  wai  eviJentlv  ■  Kadeih,  "■  Hured  diy  "  Dip,  bat  no 

4.  Nothing  la  nid  of  (he  leU^on  or  wonhip  of  the  ^^y  at  that  name,  which  could  coirespond  to  thia,  if 

Hittiua.    Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomonaklula-  known  to  lis  in  Biblical  ga^iaphv.    It  ii  teprewntad  in 

ttoui  worahip  of  Ihe  goda  of  hia  wires— aroonR  whom  [he  Egvptian  aculplurw  a*  on  or  near  ■  lake,  wluch  Dr. 

wereHiUitc  women  (1  Klnga  xi,  1)— no  Hit  tile  deity  Bnipjch  haa  traced  in  Ihe  rooileni  lake  of  Kedea.  fed  Iw 

i>  allude<l  to  (tte  1  Kinga  xi,  6,  7;  S  Kingi  xxiii,  18).  ,|,e  Orontea,  aouthwanl  of  Hems  (Enieaa).    The  Oron- 

See  below.  ua,  it  muat  be  obeeti-ed,  well  comapimta  to  the  aruna- 

6.  The  namea  of  the  indit-idual  Hittitea  mentioned  in  ^^     -j^  ,j^„  j,  j„  ^,tjj  ,„  have  been  in  the  land 

the  Bihie  are  as  follow.    They  are  an  niiceptlble  of  in-  ^f  amar  (ot  axaii.\),  that  is,  of  the  Amanlts.    The 

ter]init>ticm  a*  Hebrew  worils,  which  would  lead  to  the  portion  of  this  Amoril'uii  territory  i«  further  defined  by 

belief  eitbei  that  the  Hittitea  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Carchcmish  bring  placed  in  it,  as  we  shall  show  in  a 

i»_.i.  -„  Hebrew  language,  or  that  the  words  were  |,^f  p,^  (,f  ,|,i,  ,nKlK.     The  territory  of  theae  Hit- 


Hebraiied  in  their  transference  to  the  Kble  recurda, 
An*u  (n  wonuti),  Oen.  nivl,  l. 

BasuaKAiii,  accnralely  Bis'iiitu  (a  womas) ;  poaalbly 
aaecoiidnamaorAdah,Geii.  iivl.Mi 
Baaai  nkther  of  Jodllh,  below),  Oen,  xxTl,  M. 
EijiH  (father  of  Baamaih),  Oen.  ixil,  M. 

" " 'iiiC^ 

■■  »,e*e. 

iilil.S. 

e,  SiBBEaiAi,  who  in  the  He- 


prolMibly  exlentle<l  towairis  the  Euphrates,  for  the  sua- 
TA  are  aba  cunnecteil'with  kkiiarilva,  (^  MEaopotamia, 
not  the  HAiiiiii  of  Ihe  cundform  iMcriptioni,  but  it  is 
not  clear  Ihat  they  ruled  that  country.  Probably  they 
drew  eonf^eratea  tbence,  as  was  done  by  the  Syrians 
in  Davids  lime.      ' 

The  grealeat  achievement  of  Barneses  11  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  KiteTA  ami  their  allies  near  KcreaK,  in  the 
Afth  year  of  bis  reign.    This  eveni  ii  commenionted  in 


brew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is  by  a  papyrus  ami  by  se\-eT«l  inscriptions  and  sculpUma. 
JaeephuB(.4irf.vii,  13,!)  styledaHitlilc.                          )  The   natinni  confederate  with  the  khcta   were  the 

II,  A'oficn  HI  /Innnt/rucn'/ifHnu.—l.  The  Egyptian  AHATu(AradnB?),>iAAL'su(Hash?),FAATBAorPATAaA, 

monumenta  give  us  much  infimnaiicm  as  to  a  Hiltile  KKi.iiKi:sii,Ani-Mi-,KATAWATA:<A,iiHKRABtJ  (Kelboo?), 

nation  that  can  only  be  that  indicsled  in  the  two  pas-  ak.vtkra,  kktksh,  bcta,  Arkite^  tkxtekk  <ar  tka- 

■agea  in  the  booka  of  Kings  above  noticnL     The  kings  tk:«i-ek),  and   karakahASha   (Carchemiah).     These 

odhe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  maile  exten-  names  are  difficult  In  identify  save  the  aevoifh  and  the 

rve  conquests  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    They  were  last,  but  it  is  evident  that  Ihey  dn  not  belong  to  Palea- 

oppoaed  by  many  small  ■tales,  which  probably  alwaj's  line.    The  Hillltes  are  reprcaentvil  as  having  ■  regular 

formed  one  or  more  cnnfederscieB.    lu  the  lime  of  Thoth-  armv,  which  was  strong  in  chamits,  a  particular  which 

mes  HI  (aC.  cir.  HM),  the  leading  nation  was  that  of  we  should  expect  from  Iba  Kblical  notices  of  them  and 

the  kutk:!  (or  ultex),  which  appears  to  have  once  of  Ihe  Canaanitefs  where  the  latter  name  seems  appKed 

hradeil  a  confedeney  d^eated  bj  that  king  beliire  Me-  to  the  tribe  ao  called.     Each  chariot  was  drawn  bj 

giildo  (I)e  Kouge,  Iterut  ArdiiiAig.  n.  s^  iv,  &4G  sq.).  Iwo  horses,  and  held  three  men,  a  charioteer  and  two 

llie  KiieTA  were  conquered  bv  or  tributary  to  Thoth-  warriois.    They  had  also  cavalry  and  disciplined  iubn- 

mes  HI  (Birch,  .4i»Kibii/7'AorAnea///,  p.21);  but  it  trv.     In  the  great  battle  with  Uameses  they  had  3600 

is  not  uiir.il  Ihe  time  of  Kameses  II  (aC  cir.  IBM),  sec-  homes,  that  is,  chariots.     The  Teprescnlatians  of  the 
end  king  (aoDonling  to  Hanetho)  of  the  nineteenth  dy-  |  khcta  in  the  sculptures  relating  to  this  campaign  prob- 

nastr,  that  we  lliid  them  occupying  the  most  imporiant  ably  show  that  their  fonxs  were  composed  of  mca  of 

place  among  the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  two  diflerent  races,    ^r  Uardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that 

place  before  held  by  Ihe  ritf.n.    The  name  is  general-  both  belonged  to  the  khcta  nation,  and  it  seems  hardly 

ly  written  khct,  and  aometimea  khcta,  and  was  piob-  poauble  wfurm  any  other  eonclurion.    "The  natioD  of 
ably  In  both  eases  g^nounced  kiiat.     It  is  not  ewy  to!  ^heu  [the  initial  character  is  thus  somelimes  read  si] 

determine  whether  it  properly  deiiolcs  the  people  or  the  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  two  distinct  tribes,  both 

oonnliy;  perhaps  it  denotes  Ihe  latter,  as  it  raiely  has  comprehended  under  the  same  n 


a  plural  termination;  but  it  is  olten  used  fc 
This  name  is  identical  in  radicals  with  that  of  Ihe  Hit- 
titea, and  that  U  designates  them  is  clear  from  ita  being 
oonneOed  with  a  name  equaDy  repreaenling  that  of  the 
Amorilea,  and  from  the  csirespondence  of  this  warlike 
people,  strong  in  chariots,  with  the  »an-l>Blestmian  Hit- 


id  probably  subject  to  the  same  gw- 
emment."  These  supposeil  tribes  diifered  in  dren  and 
arms,  and  one  was  sometimes  bearded,  Ihe  other  was 
beudless  (.4  ndml  Egfptimi,  i,  p.  400  sq.).  They  an 
rather  fair  than  yellow,  and  Ihe  beaidlcn  warrior*  are 
probably  of  a  different  race  Irom  the  people  of  Pi 


.  Gooi^lc 
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M  can  tbar  nnuDd  u  of  tiM  Ttun, 
a  Ibrget  that  the  Egyptuna  oT  Uk 
6rak  poiod  cvidcntlf  look  Ibc  khcta  for  Scythian 
■  "-—'"-  The  now  Scythian  ti  not  ranotit,  nor  U 
tka  at  the  Kittaa,  or  warrior-Tatua  ia  the  Cbiiiwe 


■d  the  drcuoMtanee  thai  the  i^ythiani  appear  in  hii- 
IDry  vtwa  the  Hiltitae  hare  juM  diuj^ieared  ig  not  of 
B«fa  TaliK.  But  it  ia  worlhy  uf  remark  Iliat  in  the 
tiae  nf  Hows  tiwrt  wu  a  Rephaite  ruling  the  Amnilea 
IB  lUatiiic,  as  the  Miiu  of  Anak  had  appareotly  long 
nkd  the  Uiuiiea  in  Hebnin,  ao  that  vre  need  not  be 
nipriwd  to  fiul  tvo  rac«  under  tlie  Mine  goTemment 
ialbccaaeofthe  HitlileeoT  Syria. 

la  Ike  tireDty-SrM  year  of  Rameeea  II,  the  great  king 
«f  the  Uiitito,  uieTSKRA,  came  to  Esypt  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peac*.  A  copy  cj  the  treaty  ii  preacrved  in  a 
hanf^yphic  inacription.  From  thia  It  appean  that 
Urraaiu  had  been  pmcded  by  hia  giand&ther  sa- 
rKALV,  hia  (atber  «ai:aAs.titA,  and  bin  brother  haut- 
ma,  and  that  in  the  reigni  of  i 


la  a  tablet  of  the  thiny-roonh  year  of  the  aaine  king, 
MB  gfliia  wirea,  a  Uitiita  princeaa  wilh  the  Egyptian 
■■Be  BA-sA-i-K-^te-rKV,  ia  iFpreaented  aa  well  •■  bci 
baker,  the  king  (or  a  king)  of  the  khcta.  Solonua 
ikit  aa  Dr.  Br^cach  lemarka,  look  Hiuite  women  into 
hkhBuemftKingaxi,!).  Rumea  III  (B.C.cir.  IWD) 
kal  a  war  with  the  KHer.v,  menlioned  in  one  of  hit  in- 

■Bih),  ABATU  (Aradua?),  and  AK-utA,  all  deacribed  aa 
a  the  laod  amaba. 

The  rdigion  of  the  Hittile*  ia  only  kmwn  from  the 
atore  treaty  with  Itamcaea  II,  though  it  iji  probable  that 
a^itiiBial  inlitnnauon  may  be  derived  Iroin  an  exami- 
aatiea  of  proper  name*.  In  thia  inet-tiption  the  divini- 
lia  both  of  the  land  of  KHerA  and  of  Egypt  are  men- 
lioBcdi,  probably  beomae  they  were  ini'oked  to  aee  that 
Ike  BvnpKt  waa  duly  kept.  They  aie  deacribed  fnim 
a  Hiniie  point  of  Tiew,  a  drcumatance  which  ia  coikma 
m  ikewing  how  carefully  the  Egyptian  acribe  had  kept 
H  the  doeument  befot«  him.  They  an  the  goda  of  war, 
md  the  goda  of  women  of  the  land  of  kimtA  and  of 
Egypt,  the  ai-rEKit  of  the  land  of  KHrrA,  the  airmK 
of  aeveral  brta,  the  AanreiLtT  (written  aktbrat)  of 
ika  land  (.f  KHrrA,  levenl  unnamed  goda  and  goddoees 
af  |ilaec*  or  CDua  iriea,  and  of  a  Ibnreaa,  t  he  nKMmtaina  and 
BrEfiafthelandof  K»eTA,anilotEgypt,Anwn,BitTUiH, 
ad  the  winda.  Sl-tkkii,  ortKT,  was  the  chief  god  of«lie 
Shiphrrd  kinga  of  Egypt  (one  of  whom  appeara  (o  hare 

aOfd  B.t>,  or  BaaL  Sltekm  ia  pertiapa  •  foietgn  fbnn, 
tm  aceaa  oeftainly  of  foreign  origin.  AaHTeitAT  in,  < 
tiMt.  Aahtpreth,  the  eonaort  of  Baal  in  Paleatine.  They 
WHe  the  principal  diriniiiea  of  the  kHcta,  for  they  aie 
■(■tkBeil  by  name,  ami  aa  worahippetl  in  the  whole 
iMd.  The  worahip  of  the  nMiiiilaiiH  and  riven  13  le- 
■Hit  al  ill  iulicaiin  nf  the  character  of  the  religion,  and 
tkc  oeauion  of  the  goda  of  Bpeeial  citiea  poinla  in  the 
■■e  direction.  The  former  ia  low  nature-wonhip,  the 
hanr  ia  entirely  coo^atent  with  it,  and,  indeed,  ia  never 
kad  hot  in  conneelion  with  it. 

The  Egyptian  ■ 
^■IdiiaoDal  Hil 
n,  TABX ATATASA  (an  aflyT),  kmerafbaiu,  icribe  ol 

kactl  «r  the  KHCTA,  rmA,  Ttn'AltA,  lUABeTUBA,  AAK- 

■A  (^  ally  7),  ■A.MARi.'R,  tataha,  matkkxa,  brother 
•f  [ike  kiiig  of]  the  khcta,  itABau.iiiMA  (an  ally?), 
n-ATASA  (an  ally?). 

ThoM  namea  are  evidently  Shemitic,  but  not  Hebrew, 
a  (iiiw»<aiii.f  that  need  not  luipriae  iia  when  we  know 
tkal  Aiaaaaie  waa  dialioet  from  l^ebrew  in  Jacob'a  tim& 
Ika  ayllaMri  auiA  in  KHeivaKKA,  and  kah  in  itA>-sii- 
acxA,  aeon  tocom^iiod  to  the  aAHand  BABof  As^r- 
■a  aad  Babrbnian  namea.  tktaka  may  be  the  aame 
■^  m  Ibe'lUal  of  ficriptiire.  But  the  moat  tonark- 
«bl*  ■faStbeaenamliia  natuha,  which 
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aacloaely  aapoeaible  tolGiraiiD.  The  third  letter  ia  a 
hard  T,  and  the  final  pliable  ia  conaianlly  uaed  for  the 
Hebrew  dual  In  iha  Egyptian  nanie  of  Bjeaopotamia, 
HBiiABis^iA,  we  find  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  duaL  II 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  language  of  the  KHerA 
waa  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Chaldee.  tah- 
KATATABA  probably  oommeacea  with  the  name  of  the 
goddeaa  Deti^o  or  Alaigatia. 

The  principal  aouire  of  information  on  the  Egyptian 
bearings  of  thia  subject  is  &iigBch'a  Grograpkudit  Itr- 
KkTi/in,'A,iO  aq.  The  documents  to  which  he  mainly 
lefeis  are  the  inamptjons  of  Kameses  1 1,  tJic  poem  of 
PENTAUR,  and  the  treaty.  The  tirat  are  given  bv  Lep- 
>iua(I>enkmHIer,.4i(A.i"ii,bLl&3-16I,  164-1G£,1S'7, 196; 
aee  also  ISO,  209),  and  translated  by  M.  Chabaa  (An. 
A  rtk.,  18A9) ;  Bee  Ox  Bnigsch,  lliMoirt  d'Egt^U,  i,  187 
aq.:  the  second  ii  tranalated  by  M.  de  Kouge  {Rome 
Conta^ioraiiK,  No.  106,  p.  889  aq.),  Dr.  Bnigsch  (IL  cc), 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Cambridge  E—ayt,  186S,  and  in  Bunaen'a 
/^jgpff  PUter,  iv,  676  sq. ;  and  the  thin)  is  tranalated 
by  Dr.  finmieh  \u.  ec.)  and  Mr.  Goodwin  iPartkaan, 
ItHK). 

i.  In  the  Assyrian  inscripliona,  as  lately  dedphered, 
(here  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of  JCilorri,  who 
"  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,"  whose  terriloiy  abo  lay  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oiontes,  and  who  were  Bometiroea  aasiated  by  the  peiqtle 
of  the  sea-coaat.  probably  the  Phceniciana  (Rawlinaon's 
/lerodoliu,  1,  468).  "Twelve  kings  of  the  southern 
Khatti  aie  mentioned  in  several  placea."  If  the  identi- 
fication  of  theae  people  with  the  Hillitea  should  prore 
to  be  correct,  it  agrees  wilh  the  name  Chal,  aa  mtieed 
under  Hktii,  and  afforda  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some 
pamageB  which  are  otherwise  puzzling.  Theae  are  (a) 
Josh.i,4,where  thoeKpreasion"sll  the  land  of  the  Hit- 
titrs''appeantomeBn  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least 
the  northern  part  thereot  (ft)  Judg.  i,  26.  Here  near- 
ly the  aame  expRssion  recnia.  See  Li')^  (r)  I  Kings 
x,29;  SChron.  i,  17,-'AIIthekingsoflheHiltilcaBnd 
kings  of  Aram' (probably  identical  with  the  "kings  on 
this  aide  EuphnUea,"  1  Kings  iv,  24)  are  mentimied  as 
puTchaaing  chariots  and  horses  flrom  Egypt,  for  the  pos- 
seaeion  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  (hat  (<0  il 
would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost  pn>- 
veri>ial  in  allUaiDn  to  an  alaim  of  an  attack  by  chariots 
(S  Kings  rii,  6> 

Hi'Tita  (Ileb.  Chimi;  lan,  uau.  with  the  art,  often 
ooUeetively  for  the  plnr., "  the  Hivite,"  i.p.  HIvitea:  SepL 
D  eiaioc),  a  derignation  of  one  of  the  nations  inhaUting 
ndestine  before  the  Inwlite*.  SeeCANAAn.  Thename 
ia,in  (he  original,  uniformly  found  in  llie  ungular  num- 
ber. It  never  haa,  like  thatof  thcHittitea,a  plural,  nor 
I  does  it  appear  in  any  other  foim.  I'erliaps  we  may  aa- 
suroe  from  this  that  it  ori^nated  in  some  peculiarity  oT 

— "  mouniaineen,"  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled  Denc-Ammon — 
children  of  Ammon,  or  the  Hiltilca,  Beno-Chelh— chil- 
dren ofHeth.  The  name  ia  explaineil  tiy  Ewald  (GricA, 
i,3l»)aBB«nnf^biifrr,  that  ia,'-MidlanderB;"  by  Gcac- 
aius  [Tin.  p.  451}  as piyam, "  viUagera."  In  the  follow- 
ing pasaages  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  hi  I  ho  cingu- 
lar,"IheUivite:-Gen.i,17i  Exod.  xxiii,  ZS ;  xxxiii, 
a;  uxiv,11;  Jaah.ix,l;xi,8l  IChn.n.i,lfli  alaottcr, 
xxxiv, !;  Kxxvi,2.  In  all  the  rest  it  is  rendered  by  Iho 
pluraL 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Geiiesia  "  the  Hivite' 
ianamedasonaof  ihcileacendants — the  sixth  hi  order— 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,l';  I  Chron.  i,  Ifi^ 
In  the  fitat  enumeration  of  Iha  nations  who,  at  Ihe  lima 
ofthe  call  ofAbraham,occupied  the  Promiaed  Land  (Gctl. 
XV,  lS-21),  the  Hirites  are  omiued  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (though  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  their  name  ia 
insetted).  This  has  led  in  the  oonjectute,  amongM  oth- 
era,that  they  arc  identical  with  the  Kadmonilea,  whose 
name  ia  found  there  and  there  only  (KeUnd,  At Jiur.  ji 
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140;  Boclivt,/'*<iI.iv,SS;  C(n.i,19).  Batorenotthe 
Kadntonita  nther,  u  their  nime  implies  the  repreaen- 
trntivM  of  the  Bene-kedem,  or  "children  of  [he  Emt?" 
Moreover,  in  this  pusage,  the  ponlion  oT  the  Hiviiea,  if 
re[»««ented  by  the  K&dmiHiilei,  would  be  it  the  hod  irf' 
the  lutiMU  luually  urigned  to  the  Land  of  PromiK,  and 
this  is  inoet  uniiiiely,  unless  the  orda  be  geof;T*)ihic*l. 
A  more  ingenious  conjecture  is  that  which  sUEgcsU  the 
Identity  nf  the  Hivites  and  the  Avitea,  or  Avim,  on  the 
gTTHuida  {a)  that  at  a  later  time  the  Gililnuu  confound- 
ed the  gnttUTais;  (b)  that  the  SepL  and  Jeiome  do  not 
distinguish  the  two  names;  <c)  that  the  town  of  ha-Av- 
lim  (A.V. "  Awiro")  was  in  the  same  district  as  the  Hi- 
Tito  of  Gibeon ;  (d)  and  that,  according  to  the  notice 
In  Deut^  ii,  the  Avim  diaippear  before  the  Hivito  ap- 
pear; (*)  to  which  we  may  add  that,  if  (jesenius'a  ety- 
mology be  sound,  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  Avim  are  <le- 
•Cribed  aa  dwelling  "in  villagM."  See  Avul  On  the 
other  hand,  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dialectic  diflerence 
would  be  recorded,  and  itaeems  loo  alightto  be  anything 
dae  i  (4)  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  are  not  very  careful  as  to 
exact  tnnscriptions  of  proper  namesj  (r)  the  presence 


aa  other  inhabitants  of  that  district  i  (d) 
tire  in  Deut,  ii  speaks  only  of  the  ovarthrow,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Inaelitea,  by  later  leltleni  of  certain  tribes 
ot  peoples,  not  mentione<l  in  the  list  of  tien.  x,  which 
weiB,  as  far  as  stated,  Kephilm,  or  of  Kephaite  atock. 
The  probability  that  the  Avim  were  of  Ihia  Block  ia 
strengthened  by  the  ciroumstance  that  there  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Rephaim  among  the  Philistinea  in  David's 
time,  IB  there  was  among  other  nations  when  the  laiatl- 
ites  conquered  the  country.  Therefijre  it  seems  to  us 
very  unlikely  that  the  Avim  were  the  same  as  the  Hi- 
vitea,  although  they  may  have  been  ratated  to  each  oth- 
sr.  The  name  cunstanliy  occun  in  the  formula  by  which 
tbe  countrv  ia  deaignited  in  the  earlier  bonha  (Exoil.  iii, 
8,17!  xiii.'^;  xxiii,23,28;  xxsUi,3;  xxxiv,!!;  Devit. 
*ii,ll  xx,17;  Josh. iii,  10;  ix,l;  xii.S;  XKiF,ll),and 
alio  in  the  later  ones  (1  Kings  ix,  SO  I  !  Chnin.  viii,  r  i 
butcomp.  Eiraix,  l,and  N<h.ix,S).  It  is,  however,  ab- 
sent in  the  report  of  the  s[nes  (Numb,  xiii,  S9),  a  docu- 
ment which  fixes  the  localitiea  occupied  b)-  the  Canaan- 
itiih  nations  at  that  lime.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
insigniUcaoc*  of  the  Hivilea  at  that  time,  or  perhipi  t« 
the  fact  that  the  spies  were  bidilTennt  to  the  ^lecial  lo- 
cality of  their  settlements. 
2.  We  flnt  encounter  tJie  actual  people  of  the  Kivites 
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n  (according  to  the  current  Hebrew  text)  in  their 
posaeaion,  Hamor  the  Hivile  b^g  the  "  prince  (K*>133) 
of  the  land"  (Gen,  xxiv,  2).  The  narnlire  of  the  trani- 
•etion  of  Jacob,  when  he  bought  the  "  pared  of  a  HeM,'' 
doady  resembles  that  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  Ihe  field 
oTHachpelah.  They  were  at  this  time,  to  Judge  of  them 
by  their  rulem,  a  warm  and  impetuous  people,  crctlidous, 
and  eauly  deceiveil  by  the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob, 
The  narrative  further  rxhibils  I'hem  aa  peaceful  and  com- 
merdal,  given  to  ''traiie"  (ID,  ^1),  and  to  Ihe  acquiiine 
of  "posaeasinns'' of  cattle  ami  other  "weaith"  (10,28,28, 
S9).  Like  the  Hiltites,  they  held  their  assemblies  or 
conferences  in  tbe  gate  of  their  city  (90).  We  may  also 
sec  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful  habita  in  Ihe  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Shechemites.  Perhaps  Hmilai  indications  are  fur- 
nished by  the  name  of  the  god  of  tbe  Shechemites  some 
generations  after  this,  Daal-berith— Baal  of  the  league, 
or  tbe  alliance  (Judg.viii,3S:  ix,4,4«);  by  the  wav  in 
which  the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (10) . 
tnd  by  the  immilitary  eharmrter  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimel»^h's  death  and  of  Ihe  person  who 
dischaqted  it  (ix,  5S).  In  the  matter  that  leil  to  Ihe 
ot-erthrowof  this  llivite  city  we  aee  an  indication  of  Ihe 
corruption  that  afterwards  became  charaetetistic  of  Ihe 
Canaanitish  tribc*(llen.  xxxiii,  18-20;  xxxiv).  Jacob's 
reproof  of  his  sons  seems  to  imply  that  themore  power- 
ful iahabilauta  of  at  least  this  pan  of  tbe  PlDmiaed  Land 
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were  Canaa>Itea  and  Ferinilea,  then  onlj'  bdne  bmDi 
tioned  as  likely  to  attu;k  him  in  rerenge  (xxjav,  80). 

It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  there  is  a  rehtenoe  to 
this  matter  where  Jacob  speaks  of  aportioa  be  gare  ta 
Joaeph  as  having;  been  taken  by  him  in  war  from  thr 
Amorite  (x)viii,^),fDr  his  land  at  tjheehem  wai  given 
to  Joseph,  but  it  had  been  bmighl,  and  what  tiimeon  and 
Levi  Beiaed  was  prvbably  never  claimnl  by  Jacob,  unlea^ 
indeed,  the  Hivites,who  might  poawbly  be  spoken  of  as 
Amoritea  (but  oomp.  xxxiv,  30),  attempted  lo  recover  it 
by  force.  Perhapa  the  reference  is  to  some  other  occur- 
rence. Iteeema  clear,  however,  from  the  Hist  ofthepa*- 
nagti  jiM  noticed  (xxxiv,  80),  that  the  Hivitee  mled  by 
Hamor  were  a  small  irttlement.     See  Jaoob. 

The  Alex.  M.S.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  SepL, 
in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2)  substitute  "  Ho- 
rite"  for"  Hivilt"  Tlie  change  is  remarkable  from  the 
usually  close  adherence  of  tbe  Akx.  Codex  to  Ihe  He- 
brew text,  but  it  is  not  corroboiated  by  any  other  of  (he 
andent  veraiane,  nor  is  it  leoommend^  by  other  ccaiaid- 
erationa.  No  iiutancea  occur  of  Horiua  in  this  part  of 
Palestine,  while  we  kDOW,  fivm  a  later  narrative,  that 
there  was  an  important  cokmy  of  Hivites  on  tbe  lu{^ 
land  of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  etc.,  no  very  great  distanna 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  % 
where  Aholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  l<>  have 
been  tbe  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivitey 
~  irationa  are  in  bvor  of  reading  "  Horire"  for 
In  this  case  we  fortunately  poesess  a  detailed 
nf  the  family,  by  eompaiison  of  which  liUla 
doubt  ia  left  of  the  prnj^iely  of  the  change  (comp.  rec 
211.24,25,30,  with  2),  although  ivi  andent  veruon  bm 
suggested  it  here.     See  Hokitk. 

B.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the  coo- 
quest  i^  Canaan  (Jo^  ix,  7 ;  xi,I9),whenlhfy  annot 
roentinted  in  any  important  poaitinn.  Tbeir  ehaiactei 
was  then  in  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  wen 
still  evidently  averae  to  fighting,  but  they  had  acquired 
—possibly  by  long  expaience  in  traflic— an  amount  of 
craft  which  they  did  not  before  poesna,  and  which  em- 
blad  them  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly 
aueceaeful  manner  (Josh,  ix,  8-87).  The  colony  of  Hi- 
vites who  made  Joahua  and  tbe  heads  of  the  iribea  thdi 
dupea  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — (>ibeoii,CheTibi- 
rah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-Jearim — situated.  If  our  prev- 
ent knowledge  is  accurate,  at  coruiderable  diatanca 
apart.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  latt  three  wete 
destroyed  by  Joohui  or  nut  (xi,  19);  Gibeon  certainlj 
was  spared.  In  verse  11  Ihe  Gibeunites  speak  of  ttM 
"elden"  of  their  dty,  a  word  which,  in  Ihe  absence  of 
any  alluBOn  to  aUivite  king,  has  been  thought  to  point 
to  a  libeni  form  of  government  (EwaU,  CssoL  i.SlB,  9). 
Thia  aauthem  branch  of  the  nation  embraced  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (2  Sanxxxi,  1,1;  Joih.ix,I1.27),aiid  aeen 
thus  to  have  been  abaorbed. 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  howevcj,  were  M 
Ihia  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of  western  1^1- 
estine — "  under  Herman,  in  the  land  of  Uiapeh"  (Joah. 
xi,8)— "in  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-Hemieci 
lo  the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (Judg.  iii.  S).  Somfl- 
where  in  thia  neighborhood  they  were  settled  when  Joeb 
and  the  captaina  of  the  host,  in  tbeir  tour  of  numbennK, 
came  to  "all  1  he  dties  of  the  Hivitea"  near  Tyre  (2  Sana, 
xxiv,  T).  A  remnant  of  tbe  nation  still  existed  in  tbe 
time  of  Solomon,  who  subjected  them  lo  a  tribute  of 
personal  labor,  with  the  remnanta  of  other  Canaanitish 
naliona  which  the  Israelites  had  been  nnaUe  lo  ezpd 
(I  Kings  ix,  20).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  x, 
17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  CK^ICia),  a  name 
which  points  to  the  same  general  northern  locality.  Tbe 
HBRHOitrTEB  may  perh^M  be  a  later  name  for  the  Hi- 
vites t  we  recognise  in  the  Egyptian  HexeneH  alone  any 
trace  of  Ihe  Hivil«s  in  tbe  conqoests  of  the  Phatwdn 
who  passed  through  this  met.  Chaaeaud  (Dmtet,  p, 
B61  sq.)  refers  the  modem  Uritses  (q.  v.)  to  them. 

6.  Then  an  few  Hivite  names  recorded  in  atii|>- 
ture.    Hamor, "  like  It^^uM,"  was  pnbablyaalioiMcati* 
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HMh  Bbcebcn),  "ihoulder,'  "b4ck,"  mi;  miM  bi 
(fintin  dT  MrengCh.  Such  niinn  sre  tiiiMblc 
priouiiTc  people,  bat  Uwy  are  not  ■uffideinly  iiunM 
>  cluncIcriHic  for  n*  lo  be  ■ble  ro  draw  iij  mii 
timet.  It  is,  indMd,  poHible  Ihal  they  mry  be 
Mcitd,  B  the  aimilir  llitlite  ditdm  Ktai  to  be, 
Id*  uiure-wonhip.  See  HrmTK.  The  namea  o: 
Kirite  unma  do  not  help  ua.  Gibeon  menly  indii 
Wlf  poaition ;  Kirjath-jevini, "  the  city  of  the  wooda," 
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1,  lu  ibe  wonhip  of  Baal-beritb,  or  "  Baal  of  the  cov- 
— -• ."  U  SbechBD,  in  the  time  of  the  Judged  we  mon 
inbablr  tee  a  tncc  of  ihe  boul-city  of  a  HJTile  con- 
MencT  than  or  an  allianc*  between  ttw  loaelitea  and 
IbHinUa.  (SeeHainelareld,iii,«aBq.;  Jaar.o/'.Sac; 
£ir.()ct.l861,p.l«&) 

Hldd'ah  (Hcb.  CUtHgtA'.  mptti  -.  Sept.  'E^t*.'- 
■C  i  Vii%.  Ezedaa\  an  anceaur  of  Zephaniah  tbe  proph- 
tl  (Zeph.1, 1).    SmHrZEKUH. 

Hllki'Jab  (Heh.  C/iid^ah;  mptn  Sept.  Eii- 
liti  Valg,iJtdlia),tcixrr^iagtotht  punctuation  of  the 
A.V^  a  man  who  lealed  the  covenant  of  rcfonnation 
witb  Em  and  Nehemiih  (Neb.  k,  17).  But  (here  is  no 
tad*  that  the  nante  ahould  Ije  taken  with  that  preceil- 
iiiCit,ai''Aur-!liiltijah,'' a  name  given  in  the  tiaUof 
tbo*  who  returned  from  Babylrai  with  ZerubbabeL  It 
q^xan  alio  cxtienKly  likely  that  the  two  namea  ful- 
Inriag  Ifaeie  in  x,  17,  IS  (Aiinr,  Hodijab}  are  only  cor- 
ri;(  lepetitiom  of  them    Hee  Ukzkkiah. 

Hlcr,  Ibumler  of  the  Hinerito,  a  monasiic  order  of 
tht  llohammedaiia,  IiTCd  at  the  time  of  Orehan  II.  He 
Ibnnded  paor-hDmea  at  Caim  and  Babylon,  and  many 
nau  are  made  by  the  Uobammedana  to  hii  grave  at 
BTBL-PJerer,  irmU-LtaOon,  viii.  41& 

moTt,TicTORCmnsnAM,B  celehimted  hymnologiat 
at  ibe  Pioteatant  Church,  bom  at  tiundeisleThalm,  in 
Demnarli,  in  173&,wu  Uahflp  of  Ribe.  Hit  eoUertion 
ofMoed  Kongt  were  abnoat  entirely  inKTietl  in  the  pub- 
lic hTmn-book  nf  the  Danbh  Charch.  He  publiahed 
aho  odkcltana  uroongs  for  the  Sitndav-Khoota  of  work- 
■en.  anMiFn,  etc^  He  died  in  IS18,'  on  the  island  of 
Anagar,  near  Ciq)enhagea— ^erer,  Dmr.-Lix.  viii,  il7. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Basdlvr  ("  BoRdly),  Banjsmiii,  an  English 
IKelMe,  ibeolagian.  and  polltitdan,  wai  bom  at  Wealer- 
Ub.  Kent,  Nor.  14,  ie7«.  He  Hudied  at  Catharine  Hall, 
CaiBbridKe,BndpBiKdA.H.ia]699.  InUOOhawaaap- 
(BBled  lectanr  at  Sl  Uil4TBd\  London,  and  in  1702 
wtorarS(.Pcler-le-r<x>r.  *  Hla  aMlity  ai  a  ecntiDver- 
■ialiM.  and  hi*  Inve  of  ci\-il  and  leligioui  liberty,  became 
Aapicuooa  in  the  ilrife  of  partiea  at  the  be^nnin^  of 
lia  centurr,  when  he  entered  the  field  agairat  bishop 
AORfaorr  ant  the  HiAh-Chorcb  party.  His  share  in 
tkii  drbafe,  and  hii  intimate  conneclinii  with  the  Kttle- 
■eot  of  the  new  di-nuty  and  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, were  recofniiaeil  by  Ihe  House  oTConnHins,  who  ail- 
ihwd  Ibe  queen  in  hit  favor,  and  thui  paved  the  way 
t«  his  rafHd  promotiun."  In  1710  he  was  made  roclor 
1/ Streatliam.  and  on  the  accession  of  George  1,1714,  he 
btcsBK  chapUin  to  the  king.  In  1715  he  was  made 
biihiip  of  Buigor.  In  1717  bt  preached  the  sermon  be- 
In  Ihe  king,  on  the  text,  Mg  Hngdooi  it  not  of  thii 
worU,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fantonii  Bangorian  con- 
Unatf  (q.  r.),  in  which  Hosdley  wa«  assailed  by  the 
cUf&  of  the  Donjurors,  and  with  moet  effect  bv  Wil- 
bn  law,  tlw  champion  of  autborily  both  in  Church 
■ad  f't^U,  This  contraveny  was  brought  to  a  cl»e 
•tan  17J0,»iihoutconciUalin«  cither  the  High-Chorch 
imy  OB  the  one  hand.ot  the  Ditaenten  on  lheother,bnt 
nh  eraat  credit  to  Hoadlty't  ability  and  tolerant  spirit. 
Ui;il  b<  was  tranilalad  to  Hereford,  and  thence  in 
CB  to SaliaburT.  In  ITMhc  was  madebiibop  ofWin- 
^Blcr.     Ue  iiti  April  17,  ITtl.     In  the  poUtlcal 
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history  of  the  Church  of  England,  Hoadley  it  to  "  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  advocate  of  what  are  called  Low- 
Church  principles,  a  species  of  Wbiggiam  in  ecclenas- 
lica  in  oppusition  lo  the  high  pretenuons  sonietitnet  ad- 
vanced by  the  Chureh  or  particultr  churchmen.  It  waa 
in  this  character  that  he  wrote  hit  treatise  on  the  'Meas- 
ure of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Hagistrsle,' which  waa  an- 
imadverted upon  by  Atteibury,  and  defended  by  Hoad- 
ley, whose  conduct  on  Ibit  occasion  so  pleated  the  House 
of  Commons  (as  stated  above)  Chat  they  tvpresenled  in 
an  addrEB  to  queen  Anne  what  signal  service  he  had 
done  to  the  canse  of  civil  and  religious  libertj'."  He 
maintuned  the  same  prindiilea  in  Ihe  Bangoiian  con- 
tnvenj.  The  war  of  pamphleu  on  the  subject  was 
wonde^ul;  the  nomber  issued  on  all  sides  was  nearly 
Ally.  His  doctrines  exdied  so  violent  discussion  in 
the  lower  House  of  Convocation  that  the  grivenunpnl, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  dissensions,  suddenly  pro- 
rogued the  Hoipet  of  Convocation,  and  they  have  never 
since  been  permitted  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  bual> 
nets.  The  bcnden  of  Hoadley's  otTence,  in  tbe  eyea  of 
High^hurebmen,  lies  in  liia  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the 
sermon  above  mentioned :  that  Ibe  "  Church  is  Christ's 
kingdom;  that  he  alone  it  lawgiver;  and  that  he  hat 
left  behind  hun  no  vitible  human  authority :  no  vicege- 
rentt  who  can  pmperly  be  said  to  suj^ly  bis  place ;  no 
interpreters  upon  whom  hit  sutjeeta  are  absolutely  to 
depend  i  no  judges  over  the  consciences  sjid  religion  of 
his  people."  Against  Ihe  Dissenters,  and  especially  in 
answer  lo  Caltmy's  abridgment  of  the  Life  and  Tima 
qf  Barter,  he  wrote  hit  RroMotuiblenfH  of  Copformiti/  lo 
the  Cktirek  nf  E<iglaxd  (1708,  8>-o),  and  hU  DrfnKt  of 
A>ucopa/(?rd<a(itiin(I707,evo).  Beudes  Ihe  writings 
named,  lie  wrote  ■  number  of  Iheological  tivitise^  in 
which  he  shows  great  freedom  of  thought.  Hit  theol- 
ogy is  Lalilvdiama'i  (q.  v.).  These  writings  include 
iXftrs  OB  Miraeif,  la  Dr.  FUelKood  (1702,  41o)  -^A 
PrrKrrafioH  ageiati  Ihi  Prineipift  of  tht  Sonjurort 
(1716,  Svo)  -.—Sirmoia  (1718  ec  aL)  x-Plimi  Atcomt  nf 
the  Kalvn  and  K<td  -if  the  iortfj  Sujifirr  <17BS,  Svo), 
All  these,  with  Ka  Lift  of  Dr.  Sam.  Clartr,  hn  ixotm- 
versial  pamphleta,  sermontf  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the 
Worki  ofSiihop  lloadifs,  edited  by  his  ton,  John  Hoad- 
ley, LL.D.  (London.  1773,  3  vols.  foL,  of  which  the  first 
volume  contains  a  life  of  bishop  Hoadley).  See  EngliA 
Cytkjmdia ;  Biograpkia  Briliamica ;  Hook,  Ecda.  Bv- 
Ofro^yi  vol. vi ;  Bogue  and  Bennetl,/7u<at3FD/'i>inai<> 
fn-,ii,I64i  Buchanan,  ^ks^i/:  p.  SOO-Wl ;  Skeat^  i/iK. 
oflheFrrtCharchnBfKnglaml,x>.3Sltn.:  GtiB,Gltch. 
dtr  Dogittolit,  iii,B'2; :  Wesley,  H'orfa.  ii,  445 ;  vi,  GIO; 
UtgeBhach,lJiiloryof/)oelH«ri  (Smith's),  11,117,  616; 
Mosbeim,  CAuirAZ/isr.  iii;  Allibone,Z>H:<i»iary  ^Aa- 
thon.  i,  852. 

Hoadlej,  John,  LLD.,  ynungctt  son  of  bishop 
Hoadley  (q.  v.).  was  bom  Oel.  8, 1711,  and  educated  at 
Cambriilge.  He  edited  the  works  of  bis  father,  and  wrote 
himself  a  number  of  poems,  among  which  an  Lovt'f  Se- 
rf H.flf.a  patl.vsl  ( 1 787. 4t»)  -.—Jiphlhatia  oratorio  (I748i 
Sv..)  :-/-..m-  ../■  rmfA.  oratorio  (1764),  and  others.  Ha 
died  Slsrch  16, 177G.— Allibone,i)i«.n/'AB(ilor»,  i,86S. 

HoBg,  Ephrftim,  a  Helhodist  Episcopal  minister, 


I  in  Peru,  N.  Y., ! 


t-lG,  }f 


He 


verted  in  1836,  and,  a(l*r  a  course  of  siiii-y  sl  Caienovia 
Seminary,  entered,  in  194 1,  the  Oneida  Conference  (now 
mergsd  in  the  Central  Mew  York  Conference).  H  is  su- 
perior talents  toon  procured  for  him  Ihe  favor  of  the 
pet^e  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  the  good  withes  of  his 
tirethran  in  the  minutry.  Although  comparatively  a 
■elf-made  man.  he  was  looked  upon  at  one  of  the  flmt 
Melhodist  muiitters  in  Central  New  York.  He  filled 
the  chief  appcnntmenta  of  this  Conference,  e.  g.  Ithaca 
(1862-8),  Utica  (l'*^*-G),>4wvich  (1856-T),  Caieno\-ia 
(1860-1),  and  in  1864  was  made  priding  eliler  of  Cort- 
land District.  Here  be  labored  with  (creat  success  foe 
four  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Canaelnta.  In  1869^ 
while  at  the  semion  nf  ihe  newly-formed  New  York  Cen- 
tral ConleRnce,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  paralrai^ 


«iidwi»t*li««lto««kfor««upei«Dnii*lerdiUon.  He 
died  Oct.  8, 1869.     "Aa  ■  ptetcher  he  wu  euimt  «nd 

nncompromiMiiB.  seekinfi  lo  please  God  «nd  »ve  mni; 
u  ■  piMor  he  wu  dUigeiit,  cuing  for  wid  «eking  the 
mod  of  all  the  people  under  his  charge.  Of  him  it  «u 
ttue,  the  poor  welmmed  his  eomiiig.  siid  blesMid  hin. 
when  ho  went  .w.y."-Rev.  L.  C  Quesl,  in  the  -Vort*. 
CJu-iiL  A  deoaUt,  Dec.  16, 1869. 

Hoae,  WUbur,  n  Methodist  Epi«»pJ 
wm  bora  St  Oswegslchie,  N.  York,  May  1%  !««:  ™ 
ooiiTerted  in  1821,  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in 
1826,  wsB  sUlioned  st  Buffido  in  Iffll.  was  sgent  for  the 
Geneiee  Wesleysn  Seminary  in  1B32.  and  died  AfffU  12, 
1839.  Mc.  Ho«g  was  a  man  of  "quicli  perception, 
nuly  utterance,  and  cleat  discrimination."  He  was  i 
•Ue  bunness  roan,  and  hifctaly  eeteeniod  h  a  winnu 
■nd  succewful  minister.— A/w.  ofC<K^eraiea,  ii,  677. 

Hoar,  LeomabI),  one  of  the  early  preudenta  of  Har- 
vard College,  was  bora  about  1680,  He  graduated  al 
Harvard  in  1650,  and  in  1658  went  to  EnRUnd  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  CMnbtidgo  Univernty.  He  en- 
tend  the  miiustiy  at  Wensled,  in  Sussex  County,  in 
1656,  but  his  nonconformity  lo  the  English  Church 
caosed  his  depnation  in  166*.  A  few  yean  afterward 
be  decided  to  return  to  America.  His  first  appointment 
was  aa  aaeistant  (o  Dr.  Thacher,  in  Boston.  In  1672  he 
was  decled  piMident  of  Harvard,  but  the  college,  which 
bad  suffered  (torn  mismanagement,  was  then  alenderiy 
supported,  and  he  retired  from  this  office  in  lew  than 
thieeyears.  $iesUi.ibor«,Di<*iomrsiffA»Aott,\,«&-, 
Dietioiaaire  Univertel,  lix,  809. 

Honrd,  Samukl,  B.D.,wasbomin  London  in  1699, 
■Dd  educated  st  Oxford.  He  was  rector  of  Horeton, 
Enex.  In  the  latter  j-ears  of  hi*  life  ha  forsoolt  the 
Calvinistic  path,  and  became  a  lealous  advocate  of 
Arminian  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  I 
schotar,  specially  at  home  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
of  tho  Church,  and  waa  conadered  a  superior  pre«her 
and  good  dispuUnL  He  died  in  1657.  Hoard  wrote 
Ood*«/*oe(D.*faB*ind(1688,*to5  anonymous,  and  an- 
gwered  by  Bp.  Dai-enant  [C»mLridge,I64l,8vo]  and  Dr. 
Twias  [Oxford,  1658,  KiL],  and  by  Arayraut  of  Saumui 
in  his  DoclTiita  Ja.  Cairiid  de  aWuto  Itfprobntimu  iJr- 
crtloDefimio  ado. Scrip?. aBOiqf"ia>n[Saum.l64I,4to]); 
—The  Ckarch't  Authority  CMtriti  (1687,  *to;  and  in 
Hickn's  TraiM,  1709,  8vo,p.  190).  He  also  published 
some  sermons  of  leas  value,  however.— Smith's  Hagen- 
h«:h,//i»f.n/Oodiniie»,ii,187;  Darling.  Cjdop- S**'»09- 
i,1498(  AUibone,  flit*. 'i^Jn/Wf,  1,853. 

Hottie,  Charles  Javes,  an  embient  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  date  of  whose  Irirth  is  un- 
certain, was  educaUd  at  SbJohn's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1S08.  In  1806  he  was  elected  iel- 
iotr  of  hisalma  mater;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  view  at 
Blanford  Foram.DuTseUhiie;  in  1821.  at  (^odslone;  in 
18S9,  archdeacon;  and  in  1831,  canon  of  Winchester.  In 
1847  he  was  tiaiuUied  (o  the  archdeaconite  of  Soney, 
which  position  he  terigned  in  1860  on  account  of  his 
age.  He  died  January  15, 1804.  He  was  an  exten 
writer,  and  many  of  his  wgrks  have  been  published, 
ooroplete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Darling's  CyAip.  BiU. 
\,  1498-99.  Among  them  are,  Coui»e  o/Divne  JaiSf- 
Ktidti  tight  Leel.  prvKipally  in  rr/ertnct  lo  thr  pmml 
TmeiaiidUu!im)ynidiiigPftilenct(lltai,avo:  1832):— 
Baptitm,  or  tiie  mimtlration  of  public  Baptiin  of  Itt- 
faaU,  to  U  nad  m  <lu  Chnrck,  icHpUiTalfy  illutlraUd 
andexiA^  (1848,«ni.8vo):-/VHinpfci  of 'lie  Tradi 
fur  the  Timet  (1841, 8vo) ;  and  a  number  of  theological 
eaaays  and  sermons,  of  which  Srnmna  on  the  Chriilian 
CAaracfcr,  with  occasional  sermons  (3d  edit.  Lond.  1822, 

C>c*^1865,p.6645  Allibone,£iie(wiiofjo/.4uiA(ir«,  i, 
833. 

Ho'bab  (Heb,  CioioV,  aan,  irfotmi.-  Sept.  'O/So/S, 
in  Judg.  'Iw^o^),  the  son  of'Raguel  the  Midianite,  a 
kinsman  of  Hoses  (Numb,  x,  29,'  Judg.  iv,  11).    B.C 
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1667  He  haa  usually  been  identiSed  with  Jethio  [sue 
Eiod.  xviii,  6, 27,  compared  with  Numb,  x,  29, 80) ;  but 
is  rather  his  father  Heuel  to  whom  the  title  "Moaea^ 
thcr-in-Uw"  is  intended  to  apply  in  Numb,  i,  29 ;  foi 
lat  thae  two  latter  were  names  of  the  same  pawn, 
and  that  the  lather  of  Mowa'a  wife,  seems  clear  bom 
Exod.ii,0,3l!  iii,l.  Hence  Hobab  was  Moses's  broth- 
er-in-law (and  so  we  must  render  "inn  in  Judg.  iv,  11, 
h.  Yen.  has  "  father^n-law,"  being,  it  i» 

__^ applied  elsewhere  to  Jethro,  but  manily 

rianifvimr  any  male  rrlatiot  6)i  nmrriofff,  and  nsnderesl 
r™  "  »n-i"-la«''  in  Gen.  xix,  14)  i  to  that  white  Jeth- 
ro (as  was  natural  for  a  perwm  of  his  advanced  age)  n»- 
tunied  to  his  home  (Exod.  xviii,  27),  Moaes  prevaik-i 
upon  Hobab  (whose  comparative  youth  rendered  hia 
services  the  greater  object  to  secure)  to  remain  (as 
teoBs  implied  by  the  absence  of  any  refusal  to  his  to- 
importunity  in  Numb,  i,  82),  so  that  we  find  bin 
■     ■      the  IsraeUte.  (Judg,  iv,  lt>    See 

jKTKRtk 

Ho'bah  (Heb.  Choiak\  nam,  Wdo^-pface;  Sept 
Xo^),  a  place  to  the  northward  of  Damascus  (SKOl^e 


F"??^' 


!^,  lit.  OK  tht  If/}),  whither  Abraham  punued  tho 
■iiiKi  who  had  taken  Lot  captive  (Gen.  xiv,  15) ;  per- 
haps the  Clabai  or  C*o4a  mentioned  in  the  Apooyph* 
(Xuflal,  Judith  XV,  4i  X«;3d,  iv,  4).     Eusebius  (0»- 
„uul.  s.  V.  ChoU)  confounds  this  place  with  CoaAa.  the 
seat  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  4th  century ;  and  Burck- 
haidt  (Stria,  p.  812)  found  a  village  cJled  A'otoJ,  pro»>- 
ably  the  same,  which,  however,  Uea  south  of  Damaseoa. 
is  apparentlv  also  the  vUliagG  //o6o,  viMlod  in  the 
1666  by  Fenl  von  Troilo,  who  says,  "  It  liea  a  qumr- 
ier  of  a  (German)  mile  north  from  the  town,  on  the  Idt 
hand.     Near  the  city  of  Damascus  is  seen  a  large  hill, 
where  the  patriareh  Abraham  overtook  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  four  kings.    There  formeriy  dwelt  here  > 
sect  of  Jews,  converted  to  the  (Christian)  faith,  who 
were  called  Ebionitea;  but  at  praaent  the  place  la  in- 
habited by  a  great  number  of  Moots  (Arabs)  who  h«ve 
a  mosque.    lu  the  neighborhood  is  a  cave,  m  which  the 
patriareh  offered  to  the  Dirine  UMiaity  his  thankaipr- 
ings  for  the  victorv"  {TravtU,  p.  584).     On  the  other 
hand,  Reland  thinks  of  a  casUe  called  Cn"ea4,  mention- 
ed by  Edrisi  as  being  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  {f"''^^ 
727)      "  Joeephua  mentions  a  tradition  concerning  Abra- 
ham which  he  lakes  fVomNicoUus  of  Damascus;  'Ahn- 
ham  reigned  at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  aiMi 
■  is  luune  is  still  famous  in  the  country;  and  there  ia 
lown  ■  village  called  fhim  him   Tin  /fabitatiai  of 
,bralum-  {AHl.i,7,i).     It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
viUage  of  Bumh,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus,  there 
is  a  TOe!;  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  MohammedBna, 
and  called  after  the  name  of  the   patriarch,  Matfod 
/6™Sim,'theptayer-pliCT  of  Abraham."    The  HadiUoo 
attached  to  it  is  that  here  Abraham  offered  (hania  lo 
God  afler  the  lotal  discomfllure  of  the  Eastern  kings. 
Behind  the  iw/y  a  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another 
tradition  represents  the  patriarch  as  lataii  rr/uije  on 
one  occsMon  from  the  giant  Nimrod.     It  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  Hobah  signiflea  '  a  hiding-place."     (See 
Ritler,  Sario,  iv,  312;  Wilson,  Lrmdi  of  BHie,  ii,  831.) 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of  Jtbar, 
not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobab  of  Scriptnre.    They 
have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to  Rtijab,  to  which 
they  make  frequent  pUgrimages  (see  Porter.  HanAook 
/orSsria  a«d  PabUiiv,  p.  491,492;  Stanley,  Jeiru* 
Churd,,  i,  481)." 

Hobfttt,  John  Homy,  D.D.,  Proteatant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  New  York,  was  bom  Sept.  14, 1776.  In 
1788  he  entered  the  College  of  Ph'dadclphia,  but  «wn 
after  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  passed  A.R  In  ITffl 
with  high  honor.  In  1798  he  took  charge  of  two  sub- 
urban  churches  near  Philadelphia.  The  two  foltowing 
yews  he  was  called  to  New  Brunswick,  next  to  H«np- 
stead.  Long  Island,  and  later  became  asmstant  roiniatef 
of  Trinity,  New  York.    In  1799  he  was  eboaeii  »cre- 
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lay  to  the  Hoiae  of  Bblioi)*,  tnA  auliMqiKntly  to  tba 
CodnBlion,  and  otw  of  tb«  depulic*  to  the  General 
Cnfoitioii  ID  IMl.  In  1806  he  wn  made  D.D.  by 
Lou  CeliFge,  end  in  1811  he  wa>  elected  uutut 
faiAoy  of  New  York.  Afterwardi  he  became  diocesan 
rfNtvViKkiBidiectorarTrinity  Church.  He  was  e*- 
pKBDy  inununental  in  the  cMabliibment  of  the  GeD- 
cal  Tbeolofriail  Soninary,  in  which  be  held  the  chair 
(f  iMUnl  (heok^y  and  pidpit  ekxjiience.  Id  ISW,  hu 
iallh  beaming  enreebled,  a  voyage  to  Kurofie  waa 
dmncd  dc«ir^>le,  and  be  remaiiied  there  above  two 
ittsi.  He  pteachcd  in  RoDie  when  PrDleetanl  worship 
■■  barely  lokraled,  and  made  an  effective  appeal  in 
khiirar  ihe  Waldeni(&  In  bis  Journey  Ihrough  ibe 
luliin  Sutes  be  eocounlered  much  annoyance,  and 
■hn  at  Uilan  wag  examined  beKirt  Ihe  civil  ntagiA- 
Mia  It  Id  the  object  of  hii  tour.  He  defended  hiin~ 
■^  with  a  freedom  and  frankneea  that  lell  little  doubt 
of  hit  bowMy.  When  in  London  he  published  two  vol- 
BM  qf  DiKtairff  prtackrd  in  America,  which  drew 
bth  waim  pxpteaslons  of  apptubation  tiom  the  leod- 
Of  prnidicala.  On  hia  letum,  he  reeumed  his  vari- 
aat  douei  with  leal  and  energy,  devoting  himself  lo 
ike  pniDotian  of  evety  good  work,  and  feeling  a  ipecial 
iatnesi  in  the  came  of  the  Indians.  He  died  at  An- 
bvs  Sept.  10, 1830.  His  pttblkations  include  A  Com- 
rniBttolkeAUar  (N.  York,  1804,  Svoi  many  edition 
■an}  -^hrutcnU  md  FaUt  (K.  York,  ISCM,  I2nia ;  ora 
t»»ot»  edilioiB)  -.—Apolns^  far  Apottolic  Ordrr  fN.  Y. 
WW,  'Sto  :  IS44,  8vo) :—  Thf  Siatt  of  tUpoTtrd  Spiiiti 
Irrw  td.  N.  York,  1846,  l2mo) :—  CInyymaifi  Ccmptunm 
•a  rO.  1866,  12d»)  ■.—CknUian't  Mfmuil  (12nta. 


Umw  H-'ori^  mlA  a  .Vrmair  bs  lAe  Sm.  Dr.  Bi 
■nwwdin  183B  <N.Y.  8  TDlii.8vn).  See  Schioeder, 
Urmair  of  Up.  HabaH  (N.  Y.  18BS,  12nio)i  M'Vickar, 
taHf  amdprofatiimal  Yrart  ofl/«b>irt  (N.  Yorii,  1886, 
tboa) ;  Ckrutiem  Sptrtalor,  ix,  70 :  Allibooe,  DieHmary 
•fAnliori,  i,  8M;  Sprague,  Atmali,  v,  440;  Ckritriun 
Jmrnal.  voL  Kiv ;  Spitcopal  Ckutrlt  Htg.  A  fine  thb- 
•M  ii  paid  to  bialwp  Hobart  aa  an  authoi  by  Lowndes 
ia  lu  firirut  /.ilrmfiire,  p.  SW,  SSB. 

Hobart,  ITo*ll,BCongTegalinnalnilniBlcr,  was  bom 
«  Hkghaoi  Jan.  12, 1706.  He  giadualed  at  Harvard 
CiOfgc  in  I7J4,  and  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fint 
Ctagicgational  Cfamch  at  Fair6cld,  Conoecticut,  Feb.  7, 
ITIL  Ahoul  this  time  a  controven;  arcae  in  the  Eaat- 
m  Slates  respecting  Ihe  E[Hsciip^iaM,  in  which  Ho- 
tan  enlisted,  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  ihi 
FmbyWrian  ordinalion  a  pamphlet  entitled  Srrietii 
AJibralo  iJLe  KpitBopal Sfparalioii  (1748;  !d  address, 
l7St:3daddnae,1761).  Hisappoaenlawen  Dr.  John- 
aa  and  other  ministen  who  bad  swerved  Ihnn  Coa- 
pepiiaaalisDi.      Of  Ur.  Hobart's  ability  and  leam- 

■sft:  "He  piiiumcd  high  intellectual  and  moral  dii- 
tiacIiiiiL  Be  bad  a  mind  of  great  acuteneee  and  dis 
CBiuDent ;  waa  a  labotiou*  student ;  was  extensively 
lamed,  apecially  in  history  and  theology ;  adorned  tbe 
inriiM  which  he  [vaffaaed  by  an  exemplary  life,  and 
aaiboUm  in  high  venersliun  for  his  wisdom  and  vir- 
Ok.  AmtHig  the  American  writers  of  Ihe  last  century, 
uA  sue  has,  I  believe,  bandied  the  subject  of  Presbyle- 
lin  cifdination  with  more  ability  or  success.''  He  died 
D(c  S,  1773.  Besides  several  sermons,  he  published 
/Viv^  of  Ike  Comgrrg.  CkunA,  etc  (1764).~r«Kra. 
«£crL  ffiiftir^  o/ToMrcticKf,  p.885:  Smith's  Hagen- 
hrb.  Hilt.  o/Uortfiae;  ii.  448j  Sprsgiie,  Amndi  of  Ike 
ianni  l^dpil,  1, 375. 

Hobut,  P«t«r,  ■  Congiegational  minister,  wu 
Wa  in  England  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
kndgc.     Aft«r  teadiing  and  preaching  for  a  time,  ' 
aigtsml  M  this  cooitfy  in  1686,  and  settled,  with  ] 
friaafcwiMhad  preceded  hiiii,iD  UingbaiB,Haia,    j 
M  a  Rild^Mc  of  aont  yean,  tbe  psople  of  bis  former 
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Haverhill,  England,  urged  him  to  return  lo 
them  as  pastor,  but  he  declined,  and  remained  with  his 
fiiends,  preaching  only  at  times.  He  died  in  1678. — 
Spngue,  AimaU  oftke  Amtr.  J^pil,  i.  68.  <J.  U.W.) 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  sn  English  philosopher  and  de- 
ist, was  bom  A|^  5, 1&S8,  at  Ms]mesbur\',  in  Wiltshire, 
educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1608 
■e  tutor  to  brd  Haidwick,  subsequently  eari  of 
Deronshire;  and,  after  their  return  from  travelling,  be 
resided  in  the  family  for  many  years,  during  which  pe- 
he  translated  Thacydidea,  snd  made  a  Ijtin  venion 
OK  of  lord  Bacon's  works.  In  1028  he  went  abroad 
with  the  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Gilton,  with  whom  he  re- 
ime  in  Franca.  He  returned  in  IGBl  to 
education  of  tbe  young  carl  of  Devon- 
shire. In  1684  be  went  with  his  new  pupil  lo  Paris, 
rhen  he  applied  himself  much  lo  natural  pbilowpby, 
and  afterwuds  to  Italy,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Gahleo.  He  returned  to  England  in  1G37,Bad 
soon  after  wrote  his  Et/mnia  PhilotopAKa  dr  dn  (Par. 
1S4S).  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
IG4T,  under  Ihe  superintendence  of  M.  Sorbitre,  In 
1640,  after  Ihe  meeting  of  Ihe  Long  Parliament,  tfobbes 
withdrew  to  Paris.  Here  be  became  acquainted  wilb 
Des  Cartes  snd  Gaaendi.  In  1M7  llobbes  was  ap- 
pcdnted  mathematicsl  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Charit*  II.  His  treatiste  entitled  Human  A'o- 
hat  and  De  Corj/ore  PoUtieo  were  published  in  London 
in  1660,  and  in  the  foUowiug  year  the  Ltialkan.  Of 
the  lasl  work  he  caused  a  copy  to  be  fairiy  written  out 
on  vdlum,  and  presented  to  Chsrlea  II;  but  the  king, 
having  beer  infonned  by  some  divines  that  it  coniuned 
principles  subversiTe  both  of  religion  and  civil  guvein- 
ment,  withdrew  hia  favor  ftnm  HDbbet,and  forbade  him 
his  presence.  After  the  publication  of  the  l^rriatkoH 
Hobixa  retumed  agun  lo  EngUnd,  and  published  his 
L^rr  vpon  LUrrly  ami  Xraitilg  (1664),  which  ted  to  a 
long  controversy  with  bishop  BnmhalL  Bee  Bram- 
HAU-  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  Ihat  he  began  a 
contmveisy  with  Dr.Wallia,  the  mathematical  professor 
at  Oxford,  which  lasted  imtilBobbes's  death.  By  this 
last  controversy  he  got  no  honor.  In  1666  his  l-rtia- 
Ikam  and  Dr  Ctre  were  censored  by  Parliament,  f  bort- 
ly  after  Hobbes  was  still  further  akrmed  by  the  iolro- 
duclion  of  a  bill  into  the  Ilouie  of  Commoaa  for  the 
punishment  of  atheism  and  pTofaneneis;  but  this  storm 
tdew  over.  In  1672  Hobbes  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin 
verse,  being  then  in  his  eighly-dfth  year,  and  in  16Tb 
poblished  bis  translation  ofthe  Iliad  and  Odj'ssey.  This 
translation  is  wholly  wanting  in  Homeric  Hre,  bald  and 
vulgar  in  style  and  diction ;  and  it  must  be  sUowed  that 
ofthe  phikaopher  is  anything  but  heightened 
foits  as  a  poet.  Hobbes'a  IHtpult  tciik  Lonrg, 
hitkop  of  iJt/f  concmtimg  Liberli/  and  SfrtMrily,  appeared 
in  1676  j  and  in  167Bhe  sent  bis£rA(siofi(,Dr  a //trtory 
of  tke  CirU  Wart  from  1640  la  1660,  to  a  bookseller, 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  requested  him  not  lo  publish 
until  a  fitting  occasion  offered.  It  appears  from  this 
tter  that  Hobbes,  being  anxious  to  publish  the  book 
me  time  before,  had  with  that  view  shown  it  to  Ihe 
ng,  who  refused  his  peimisaion,  and  for  this  rcaion 
Hobbes  would  not  now  allow  Ihe  bookseller  to  publish 
ed,  however,  almost  immediati'ly  aftir 
Hobbea's  death,  which  took  place  by  paralysis  Dec-  4, 


1679. 


In  pkHoiopki/  Hobbes  was  the  precursor  i 
D  msteriaiisiic  schoob  of  Sensationalism  and  Positiv- 
n.  Profcasingto  reject  "everything  hypothetical  (of 
all  yualilatum  occallanm),  he  affecteil  to  conHne  himself 
to  tbe  comprehensiblcor,  in  other  word^  to  the  phenom- 
ena nf  motion  and  sensation.  He  defines  philosophy  Id 
be  tbe  knowledge,  through  correct  reasoning,  of  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  tma  the  causes  piesented  by 
Ihem,  ur,  vice  veisl,  the  ascertaining  of  pnssihle  causes 
by  means  of  known  effects;  Philosophy  embracee  as  an 
object  every  body  that  admits  tbe  representation  of  pro- 
dnctkn  and  prcaenta  the  phenonieoa  of  compoaition  and 
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deoompoaition.  TikiitK  the  Kna  Bodg  In  lu  widcM 
cxt«nt,he  dindcaiu  meuung  inu>  nuiiralind  political, 
•nd  devotes  lo  the  consiilenlion  of  the  tint  hia  PAilo- 
tophia  AWura/if,  comprelwDdinfc  Ihe  drputi 
logic,  oDtolOfcy,  metiphfiica,  pbyaics,  «tc; 


mora  tbui  ippcaianca  within  ni, 
objects  openiinfi  on  the  bnin,  or  iwttinK  in 
TiUl  npiriti  Thought  is  c»lciil«tion  (eompulalio),  and 
implies  addition  «nd  labtnctioa.  1>uth  and  bli^MMd 
oanHst  in  the  nlitioni  of  the  Urnu  empk 
become  cognizant  only  of  the  finite ;  Ihe 
be  ima^ned,  much  len  knomi;  the  Urm 
vey  anj  accutau  knowledgCi  bat  beloiiHs  la  a  Being 
whom  we  can  know  only  by  neana  of  faith.  Ctnae- 
quently,  religioua  doctrine*  do  not  come  within  tbe 
pan  of  philoaophicil  disciunon,  but  are  daterminable  by 
the  laws  iif  religion  iCaelf.  All,  UiereTon,  that  Hobbe* 
has  left  free  to  thel  amtemplation  of  philonphy  ii  the 
knowledge  of  onr  natural  bodies  (somatology),  nf  the 
mind  [paychnlog}'),  and  polity.  His  whole  theory  has 
leferaace  lu  the  external  and  objective,  Inasnuch  as  he 
defives  all  our  emotions  from  (he  movements  of  the 
body,  and  describes  the  aoul  itself  aa  aomething  corpo- 
real, though  of  extnme  tenuity."  From  these  prind- 
(des  no  moral  or  nUgima  theor}'  can  flow,  except  that 
at  inlldelity.  Though  none  of  Hobbes's  writings  are 
expneely  levelled  against  Christianity,  few  authors 
have  really  done  more  lo  subvert  the  principle*  of  mo- 
Talily  and  religion.  He  makes  self-love  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  nature,  and  utility  its  end ;  morality  U  noth- 
ing but  utility,  and  the  soul  is  not  immortal.  Hi*  writ- 
ings gave  rise  lo  «  very  voluminous  continvetiy.  "  The 
Philosopher  of  Hatmeabury,"  says  I>T.WaTburton,"was 
the  terrur  of  the  last  age,  ss  Tindall  and  a>llina  an  of 
this.  The  press  sweat  with  contiorersy,  and  every 
young  churchman  militant  would  tiy  hia  arms  in  thun- 
dering ou  Hnbbes's  steel  txp"  {Divine  Lrffaliim,  ii,  9, 
Ptefsce).  His  principal  antagonists  ware  Claimdon,  in 
A  bri^  Viae  of  Iht  dangrnna  rmj  pmtkioat  Erron  lo 
Ckurch  ami  Stale  h  Mr.  HMt^t  Btok  aoabd  I^ma- 
tiuBi;  Cudworth,  in  hia  Eltnat  and  inuimtiAh  MaraU- 
If!  and  Ushop  Cumberland,  in  his  Latin  work  on  the 
Imki  of  Natmrt.  Kihop  Bramball's  controveny  with 
Hobbes  has  been  noticed  above.  We  may  alao  mention 
archbishop  Tenison'a  Cretd  ^  Mr.  Hatia  enmiiitd,  and 
Dr.  Eachard's  Dialogaa  on  HiMa.  Hobbea's  whole 
worka  have  been  carefully  ro.ediled  by  Sir  William 
Holcsworth,  the  Latin  under  the  title  Opera  Pkilotophi- 
ca  gum  Lattae  Senp$il  W.  Uobbrt  (Lond.  1839-4f>,  5  voU. 
8vo) ;  En^Uh  Workt  mmfirit  coOtfttd  (London,  t8B9,  4 
vols.  8va>.  See  AJ^iuA  CuclapaiU/i  ,■  Tennemann,  Mam. 
/lit.  PAilai.  I  S24 ;  Mackintoali,  Ktliiail  PkUoiophif.  {j  4 ; 
Hosbeim,  Ck.  Hat.  cent  xvii,  ^  »i  HaUam,  l.il.  o/Eu- 
rope,  iii,  ill ;  Ldand,  I*nitical  Writen,  ch.  ii ;  Monll, 
Modem  PhUor>iAy,  pL  i,  cb.  i,  |  1 ;  Dayle,  Gm.  Diet.  s. 
».;  Shedd,  tf im'oiy  o/ Ooffriw,  voL  ii;  BritiMh  Qnnr- 
terlg  Raieir,  vi,  166;  Lewia,  HiH.  nf  PliiL  Ii,  2e6-S86; 
Krug.  //aitiheirUriaci  d,  pAUo:  WiitaurA.  ii,  441-443; 
Leckey,  Uiit.  o/  Ratimatitm  (see  Index)  i  Hum,  Hitl. 
nf  RatiimuliMm,  p.  U4  aq.;  Chriilim  ExamiiKr,  xxix, 
820;  Uidnei,  PkUat.  p.  270;  Cudworth,  ItttlL  Ssf.  ii; 
Farrar,  Hint,  of  free  Thonght,  p.  121  sq. ;  Donier,  Gen*, 
d.  prol.  Tirol ;  (lass,  Gtich.  d.  prMeM.  Do^mal.  iii,  89, 
ill:  Waterland,  Worti  (see  Index,  voL  vi);  Watson, 
Workt;  Tennemann, CncA.cf./'AiJaf.x:  Sigwart, Cuol. 
d.Pliilo>.'n  (see  Index);  >xifmcUi,  Kirrhen-CtKli.  m.  d. 
Reform,  iii ;  Diidertein,  IM.  (see  Index)  i  WrUm.  Reriae, 
April,  ll«67,  p.  leZ;  Corttrnp,  Re<ntv,¥eh.  1868,  vtd.  iii ; 
BiUiolkfKa  Sacra,  viii,  127. 

HobbluUm,  Jokahm  Wiliiklm,  b  German  theolo- 
gian, was  Uim  at  Ochsenberg  March  8.  l6eS;  sttMlled  at 
tbe  univendtiea  of  Ulm,  Siraaburg,  and  Tubingen,  and 
entered  the  minu>tri- ui  1690.  In  1715  be  waa  appointed 
■  number  of  chulcha^  and  paator 
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at  Knittlingai,  where  he  died  tn  1TS7,  Hdbbhikm 
wrote,  mainly  nnder  Octitioaa  name*^  a  rmmber  of  ex- 
cellent polemics  aguDtt  the  Romiah  Church  mi  tbe 
Syncretista.  Of  these,  hi*  Obtiigaide  WaMHieil,  and 
ApoiBgiil.Sdiaapla>td.triungMrtiidm  H^uAnlaf.agaiiHa 
Eun.  Eisenhut ;  HiHor.  ikrotog.  Prtfmg  d.  rSm.  /Vwv 
ler-WeilU,  against  HHndle;  and  cqieciall?  Aiipitaitett 
Jmgfcr-Elie  d.  bilheriicieii  KinAe,  which  gave  him 
much  trouble,  and  endangord  his  life,  are  oonaijkrcd 
tbe  ben^-Wocher,  G<UAn.  Lex.  u,  1831. 

Hobba,  Lewis,  a  Hetbodist  Episcopal  minister,  bocn 
inBuri[eCoiiney,»a.,FebLl783;  was  converted  in  1804, 
and  entered  Ihe  itinerancy  in  1808.  He  was  statkoed 
in  New  Orleans  in  1818,  and  died  ui  tieo^  in  1814. 
Ur.  Hobbs  waa  a  young  man  of  deep  and  imiform  pietjr, 
great  simplicity  and  zeal  aa  a  minister,  and  nobly  m- 
dured  the  perils  and  baidsbipa  of  minionary  life  in  (ba 
Southern  wildemesses  and  the  poiaonoua  climate  of  the 
HissiauppL— .VinH/cj^CVKl/rmKn,  i,2M.  '  (U.UT.) 

Hobhoiua,  Sir  Bb»anik,  waa  bom  in  1767,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  for  the  bar.  Fnmi  1787-1818  be 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  ComDMma, 
and  filled  other  important  stations.  He  died  in  1881. 
Ilia  lume  ia  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  rrrafsaa 
on  Iferetg  (Lond.  1792,  Svo),  and  his  Btplg  to  Uie  Ret.  F. 
Randolph  I  Letttr  to  Ike  Rtr.  Dr.  Prirttly,  or  m  Exam- 
ination oflluRet.F.R<a^olpK$8rTiptvralRrritioin^ 
Sorinian  ArgumrPli  (Lond.  1792, 8voj  and  again,  Uatll, 
1798,  Svo).— Allibone,  Did.  of  A  afAon,  i,  866. 

Hobnim.     See  Eboht. 

Hobnrg,  CmiiaTLu),  a  mystic,  bom  at  LUnebui^  in 


at  UelaeiL  Here  be  was  depoacd 
from  his  position  («  acconnt  of  his  mystical  (endenci^ 
and  he  retired  to  private  Ufe  at  Hamburg.  LatB-.he  was 
appointed  minister  to  oongr^iatiooa  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  finally  became  a  Hennonlte  preacher  M 
Hambttrg.  He  died  in  1876.  Hobnrg  wrote  much  ob- 
der  the  paendonvni  Bachmaim  and  PrStorina,  as  Dtr  lat- 
iekamU  Ckrttlit  (Hamb.  1868 1  Franfcf.  16Sfi)  i-Ttonl. 
Mgl.  (id  edir.  I668i  Nimeg^  1672;  8d  edit.  1884,  aaid 
often).  See  LrbeidirtrltnitKiif  (by  hia  son  Philip,  I<7e>  ; 
Pierer,f7Hr..^ei'.  viii, 420;  Jfidwr.fMeAnta.iiiieaa. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hooaln.    SeeHoanca. 

Hooh,  John.    See  ^pindb. 

HooIiAlaen.  Johamk  Gsono,  •  G«nnan  thetdogian, 
bom  at  Utm  in  1677,  waa  educated  at  the  Univnnty  of 
place  and  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg.  At 
the  last  sclioo]  he  at  tint  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  tbe 
study  of  philosophy, but  aflerwards  changed  lo  tbe  stndy 
of  thetdogy.  tie  next  went  to  Hamburg,  where  bin 
acquaintance  with  Ihe  great  Fundus  led  him  to  a  mocc 
thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1705  he  waa 
made  H.A.  at  Wittenberg,  and  immediately  began  there 
a  course  of  leclurrs  which  procured  for  him  an  adjunct 
professorship  in  tbe  philoaophica]  department,  he  entc^ 
ing  at  Ibe  same  time  as  a  candidate  of  theology.   In  1709 

at  Breslau,  where  he  died  in  1712.     Hocheisen  contrib- 
iar^^ly  to  the  learned  periodicals  of  hia  day.     Of 
hia  published  woriis  the  moat  important  are  Dr  Hebrwo.^ 
ruBt  rocaliam  offirio  et  vaiort  in  eonilitjirtda  tgttaha 
(Viteb.  1 706,  4to}  —Dt  Deirnm  in  Carlttiamtmo  lirprt- 
'mto  (ibid.  1708,  4to> :— i)e  iMmo  n  Tkeotopkia  dep- 
■haao,  ooatra  WeH^mbim  aovalorem  (ibid.  1709,  4to). 
Some  take  him  to  be  the  author  (though  this  is  unlike- 
ly) of  the  first  letter  in  Vrrlraulrr  Brirfmrlurl  mier 
gutntFrrmdr  e.Wrir»  d.  Seek  (1713  and  1734, 8vo),  io 
'lich  the  soul  is  regarded  only  as  a  mere  mechanism 
the  body.— Udring,  Gelekri.  Tktolog.  Dehfchbatdt,  i, 
4 ;  Addiing'a  Jocber,  Celekrt.  Lex.  Add.  ii,  2029.     (J. 
H.W.) 
Hoobmann  (of  Hoelkaam),  Eemr  CHMBrom,  a 
Hman  mystiiV  ■nd  prinoipal  repreasUtiva  of  the  Whs- 
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[■■lin  NpMMiM^  bom  at  Hocbaoaa  C^— *— b>  in 
lUl  (tondiag  to  Uageobach,  1670),  and  educated  at 
Hila  I'nivtnttf.     During  hi*  roidaioe  there  (1699) 

Jtn,  wban  he  endfavoted  to  oiOTert  la  Christianily. 
b  I'M  he  made  a  journey  Uuough  ncariy  all  (iennany, 
■kj  uucknl  the  lukewannnea*  or  the  clergy  with  great 
boUjiaa,  ortentiiTKfl  entering  the  pulpit  either  during 
ibr  diiowrM  or  immediately  ader  it.  He  atao  conduct- 
Fd  dcTDtionil  cxerciM*  in  priTat«  houaee,  which  were 
Uifltly  attended  hy  the  pef^e.  "Ue  was  a  man  of  rare 
giJbi,  tnd  waa  inspired  by  a  aincere  and  reBtgned  type 
oT  pieir,  which  bruught  many  tidea  to  hia  heart,"  He 
■aSind  great  peraecution,  and  was  even  imprimned  fre- 
qnoit])',  but  it  "  was  all  home  by  him  with  patience, 
■nd  cm  with  a  certain  degree  of  humor."  Hit  ailhb- 
mdhinipiieofall  Iheae  dilticiilliea,  were  numerous,  and 
ka  influence  orer  them  without  bounds.  Stilling  says 
litim  old  pietiat  related  lo  him  "that  Hocbnunn  once 
pnachnl  on  the  great  meadow  below  Elberfeld,  called 
titt  Ox  Comb,  with  BO  much  power  and  e]cH|uence  that 
Hm  naiij  hundreda  of  hearers  fully  believed  tbemselree 
ninl  to  the  ckndt,  and  that  they  had  no  other  thought 
Ihaa  that  the  morning  of  eternity  had  really  dawDcd." 
Ths  (ber4i^cal  riewa  of  Hochmann  were  in  the  mwn 
tkc  nme  is  ihoae  of  the  great  myuics,  Jacob  Boehroe 
(4.  •.).  Weigel,  (iichtel,  etc  Ue  oppond  inbot  bap- 
tks,  sod  held  that  the  Lord's  Supper  aboold  be  admin- 
iaoed  only  to  the  choaan  and  faithfld  diidplea  of  Christ. 
He  sla>  Lnaisted  on  a  complete  separation  of  Ghiurh  and 
State,  and  had  most  peculiar  riewa  of  the  matrimonial 
Kale.  Thecharge  haabeenlaidagainsthimthathedia- 
bdlendtlie  doclnne  of  the  Trinity,  Int  we  think  wilh- 
iw  juat  cause.  He  was,  however,  a  fervent  believer  in 
Ibc  doctrine  of  p^ectian,  and  held  that  only  tboae  men 
*bM  [aeaeh  the  Gospel  who  felt  that  the  Lord  called 
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"" — '■  wrilinga  wm  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
•IR  bw  in  number.  They  are  of  value  mainly  as  an 
iBiei  lo  hia  life  and  works  as  a  Christian  man.  A  com- 
[iB«  liM  of  them  may  be  round  in  Gobel,  CeacL  (T.  cjric'. 
lAam  m  J.  nUMsci-nOplaL  m>l^  KirdU  (Cobleni, 
1U3).  it,  809  aq.  Among  these  we  consider  as  partjcu- 
Urfj  nlaable  hia  CliutnuirfaiiaABu  Knaiiit  MMer  («  die 
JtJm  jdatltmn  Ridt  (IT08,  lima)  ^Aneoarvi  lap- 
fikatia  H  JAortoliB  ad  GtrmaKui  Ridont  t,  Magiilm- 
tB  ii  iara  ptrtrf.  lie  dklor,  Pirtulanim  (without  year 
w  ilal»>_Huiit'B  Hagenbach,  C*.  flil.  o/lit  18(*  and 
IMCnfariu.  i.l67-fl:  Adelnng'B  Jocher,  GfMrf.  £^. 
»M.U.Vai-iaeO:FubnaMnn,I/ilwTmi.d.Kiniitiigttr*. 
>i.>ia;  Htnag,AraJ-/:iKyU^vi,168-164.    (J.H.W.) 

BoclutAttM',  A^nxKAS  Ai>AV,  a  distingtiiahed  Gei- 
■Blheologianafthc  Lutheran  confession,  was  bom  July 
Il.lS6N.atTufain^n,andedacat«d  at  the  univemty  of 
Iw  Bative  place  In  IB88  the  reigning  prince  of  his 
•mtry  sent  him  abroad  to  vint  the  difleient  univern- 
dta  «f  rienaanT,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  fomied 
■  tcquintance  with  a  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
■k  He  paiil  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Hiiiew  aitd  Engli^  languages.  In  the  latter  he  made 
mat  pnAcifncy,  and  translated  inlo  Latin,  among  oth- 
n.fkmingflcet'B^iu'ofcnia  «ddru(am,elc  On  his  re- 
Isti  he  waa  appointed  a  professor  exlraoidinary  at  his 
iW  Dtater.  In  1707  he  was  advanced  regular  prortn- 
<*  <(  llin)k>gy  and  city  preacher  of  Tubingen,  and  in 
IJll  earn  preacher  and  CmiiMorial  Ralk  at  Stuttgart. 
tnt  nan  later,  however,  he  returned  again  as  professor 
Utbf  tmivnaity.  He  died  April  !7,  1718.  Hia  nwn 
*«ks  wen  mainly  diasertatians,  of  which  the  few  pub- 
Ued  are  in  pamphlet  form.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
'Mer,  GtUrt.  Lrx.  ii,  1688.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Bochatrvten.    See  BooasrRATSM. 

HochiTBrt,  LAiiREvniia  (Turtemilanu),  a  dia- 
Spnshed  tienoan  pnacher  sod  histmian  of  the  16lh 
Mtary,  bcitn  at  Tiiachenreut  in  149B,  and  educated  at 
liipBg.    Hia  fast  yeai  after 
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Warhii^;,  fiiat  at  Frayaing,  and  later  at  Ingnlaladt.  In 
liM  he  became  paalor  at  Waldaassen,  and  later  at  Ite> 
genaburg.  In  1681  hehad  a  call  sspreachertolbecourt 
at  Dresden,  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  an  oSer  ftmt 
Eichatadt  which  came  at  the  tame  time.  In  IWS  hen- 
turned  again  to  Regensburg,  and  later  went  to  Pasaaa. 
He  died  toward  the  close  of  1569  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1570.  His  valuable  works  were  left  unpublished,  with 
the  exception  of  hia  Catalog,  ffafupawnnun  rpiteopo- 
rum  Ittrii  iH  (printed  in  A.  F.  Oefel's  Ktrum  Boicanm 
uripl.  i,  148-24S),  Among  those  unpublished  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  especial  value:  Smmiriti  ran'i.'— Jfoiw- 
Eraiuroa  in  juatvor  t'eaagrlia : — Chnm,  iagnu  nwiifk — 
Welaeru.Welte,£^i-i<n-Z,eitIna,i,!63i  Ilenog.AHi;- 
EaiyUi^  vi,  IG4. 

HSok,  JoHK.    See  ^finub. 

Book  Tida  {turn  Anglo-Sax.  hmint,  In  aeiie),  or 
Hoke  Days,  an  English  holiday,  usually  observed  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  two  weeks  after  Easter,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  Ethclred,  Kov.  18, 
1002,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  mentioned 
in  the  Confeaoi's  Laws.  It  was  the  custom  foimeriy  U 
collect  money  of  thv  parishioners.  A  trace  of  this  prac- 
tice is  found  as  late  as  1667.  CoUcctionB  were  also  taken 
up  at  town  gates,  as  at  Chichester  in  the  last  century,— 
Wakott,  foeraf  ,4  rnlaofa^,  p.  812. 

Hod  (Heb.»if.'Tln,moJM/y,ssof*en;  Sept,"Qfl,  one 
oftheson»ofZophah,ofthBlribeofA»her(lChpon.Ta, 
87>     aa  ante  1017. 

Hodid'tili  (Hebrew  Hodagtva'iu,  in^'^'in,  maig; 
more  correctly,  Hodarya'iu,  SfV'l^irt,  a  prolonged  form 
of  Hodanaki  Sept.  'QJoulo,  Vulgate  (iduja),  the  first 
named  of  the  seven  aons  of  Elio«nai,  of  the  deacettdanta 
of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  M) ;  probably  a  brother  nt 
the  Naham  of  Luke  iii,  36  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Ex~ 
patiliono/lJieGo^>dt,p.lT).    a(Xcir.406.    SeeODi- 

EAtooY  OP  Jsatra  CmiBT. 

Hodawl'ali  (Heb. //odnrydC,  n^^i^n,  prnsH  0/ 
Jfiovai,  or  perh,  i,  q.  H^VTln, jiraiae  je  Jtiovah  1  Sept. 
Wauin  or  'Qf  ovta),  the  name  of  three  or  four  meiL 

1.  A  chieftain  and  wurior  of  the  tribe  of  Hanasaeh 
Eaat  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  (I  Chron.  v, 
S4).     aC.  dr.  72a 

2.  SonofHas-sennahandfiilher  afMesbullam,ortlM 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  ix,  7).    aC  ante  (188. 

3.  A  Le^ite  whose  posterity  (10  the  number  of  74) 
returned  ftum  Babykm  with  Zerubbabel  (Ena  ii,  W). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Neh.  vii,  48,  his  name  is  written 
llodrrak'  (HITl'n,  by  contraction  for  Ifodariai,  niarg. 
n;7in,  by  nonaction  for //odyajS;  Sept  ObfouJR,  Vul- 
gate Oduja).  aC.  ante  &36.  Apparently  the  same  is 
elsewhere  called  Jl-dah  (Ezra  iii,  9). 

4.  See  HoDAiAH. 

HodegstiU,  a  word  properly  signilying  tit  art 
of  vtbtclion,  or,  better,  the  art  of  introditclion  (ri^vif 
being  understood  with  ufqyqric^),  but  generally  taken 
lo  signify  introdiKtion  (otiijia)  itself,  especially  when 
reference  is  made  to  sdentiSc  tlodegetics.  The  ^ods- 
grte  (uJijyi(r^e),of  comae,  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
conrenant  with  the  science  of  which  he  treats,  and 
which  he  is  to  introduce,  else  he  might  eanly  lead  in 
the  wrong  direction,  or  into  another  department.  Oth- 
er names  for  this  science  are  Methodology  (from  fiido- 
Joc),  or  PropKleutics  (from  wpil  and  railiiai,  raic),<x 
Isagogics  (from  ii'c  and  dyw).  The  difference  between 
Hodcgetics  and  Eocyclopiedia(q.  v.)  oTTheolog)-  is,  that 
"  the  former  has  regard  to  the  perianal  qualilicBtions  of 
the  student,  his  method  of  study,  his  preparatory  helpa, 
whereas  the  latter  has  cegud  to  the  various  depart- 


enta  and  systems  of  the  1 


e  itself."    TheUteratt 


of  HodegcUcs  is  quiU  extensive.  See  Rchlegel,  Si 
B,  f:r/ainmgm  und  flwtft.  z.  Brfir^.  d.  Studin  ■•  gd. 
Sckuiai  mdaii/.  Umv.  (Riga,  1790) :  Kiesevctter,  Lrkrh. 
iL  Hod.  0.  tunt  Aasm.  t.  atadtsroi  (UerL  1811) ;  Scbel- 
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ling,  VoHiM.  HL  d.  MtAnde  d.  dUidm.  atadbaa  (Bd  aliL 
Tllbiiigai,l832)i  SiHit\aa,anmilr.d.U.o.Makomd. 
vkadem.  Stud.  (3d  ed,  Jeu,  lM7)^Krug,  PkiL  La.  v, 
1,581!  D«nx,f~r,  H'ort.d(*»iLi(.p.404[  BiLBiu:. 

i,  179.       S™  IKTRODUCTION. 

Hod«EetriB  (OiiyfiiTpia,  the  gtadt)  is  the  nune 
whkh  Ihe  (ireeka  ^ve  to  ■  punting,  uid  lo  have  been 
the  work  or  St.  Luke,  becuua  Michtel  fftlnolugus,  upon 
hU  entry  at  Constantinople,  sfler  the  defeat  of  the  Latins, 
ha4  lhi»  portnut  home  in  advance,  he  and  hia  army  fal- 
lowing on  foot.  The  Vi;^n  Mary  ia  alao  wonhippcd 
under  this  name  by  tbo  Sicilians,  eapecially  at  Mesaina. 
At  Rome  they  erectad  and  dedicated  ■  church  to  her, 
generally  called  the  ConatantinopoUtan  Church.— Fuhc- 
mMaB.UaiidiciTigrb.d.Kirduaigach.a,iW;  BroughlOD, 
BMiolK  Hin.  Sac.  i,  195. 

Ho'desh  (Heb.  Cla'dah,  idlH,  a  tmrnih,  aa  often ; 
SepL  'AJa.Tulg.  Hoici),  one  of  Ihe  wivM  of  Shihanim, 
ofthe  tribe  ofJudah,  several  of  whose  children  ace  enu- 
menUed  (1  Chnin.  viii,  9) ;  called  in  ver.  8  more  correct' 
ly  Baasa  {q.  v.). 

Hodff'vall  (Meh.  vii,  48).     See  Hodavtah  8. 

Hodges,  Gyma  Tnrhltmaa,  a  Daptiat  clergy- 
man, was  boTD  in  Leicester,  Vt.,  July  9,  IHOS.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  liccnaed  to  pfcaeh  in  Brandon,  Vt, 
aod  in  the  autuma  of  that  year  accepted  an  invitation 
to  preach  at  Minerva  for  a  year.  In  connection  with 
tbia  H'ork  he  pursued  hia  miniaterial  aUidies  under  the 
Kev.  Daniel  O.Morton,  at  Shoreham,  but  so  anxioua  was 
he  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  work  of  hia  calling  that 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  full  course  of  Uudy.  He, 
however,  diligently  improved  such  opportunities  as  he 
bad,  and  his  lilenry  and  theok^ical  acqniailiona  be- 
came quite  respectaUe.  He  was  ordained  in  Cbeeler, 
Wbttbd  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  18S4,  and  remained 
years.  He  preached  two  years  in  Arlingtc 
yean  in  Sbafteabury ;  four  years  in  Spri  „ 
yean  in  Weatport,  N.  Y. ;  and  Bve  yean  in  Seoninglon, 
TL  Thence  he  went  lo  Btitud,  where  he  flniabed  bis 
career.  MediedApriM,l85l.  He  was  a  true  Christian 
pastor;  he  believed  heartily,  entirely.  Hia  sincerity, 
bis  thorough  consecration  lo  hia  work,  waa  the  true 
■ecret  of  hia  elleclire  and  useful  minialiy.  In  1860 
Mr.  Hodges  published  a  small  volume  of  aermon). — 
Spragite,  Jiiiuib,vi,7!4. 

Hodgao,  JoB«pIl.  a  Bapdat  minister,  was  born  at 
Norton,  Haas.,  Hav  19,  1806,  and  waa  a  graduate  of 
Walerville  College  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  look  the 
full  course  of  study  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion (1830-33).  and  waa  Ucenaed  lo  preach  by  the  Church 
at  Canuin,  Mass.,  in  April,  1881.  He  was  ordained  at 
Wealon,  Nov.  18.  1836,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Chureh 
in  that  place  four  yean  (lSSIi-89).  He  had  pastorates 
of  a  sborter  or  longer  duration  at  Amfaerat,  Culeraine, 
Three  Rivera,  Palmer,  East  Bronklield,  and  North  Ox- 
fbrd,  all  in  Hanacbusetta,  for  fifteen  years  (1840-66). 
For  six  yean  (1856-61)  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Aug.  2S,  IH63. 

Hodges,  "IVBlter.  D.D.,  a  clergyman  oftheHuich- 
Insonian  school  and  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
flouriabed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  K^s,  or  an 
iKfairy  tn(o  the  principal  Scope  and  Ihtiffn  n/the  Boot 
o/'JoA  (London,  1750, 4toi  l7Bl,8vo(  8d  ed.  1756, 12mo, 
and  otiien),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Elihu 
is  the  Son  of  t^od,  a  discovery  which  he  supposed  would 
throw  grostlijjht  on  the  book  ofJob,  and  solve  the  con- 
trovenies  rcepecling  the  doctrines  which  hai-e  been  agi- 
tated thereupon.  He  wrote  also  T/,e  C/iruiim  Plan  <iA 
edit.,  with  additions,  and  with  other  Iheological  pieces. 
Ijindon,  1776,  8vo),  a  no  less  curious  work  than  the  one 
•hove  mentioned,  though  it  fsilcil  to  produce  so  much 
•emalion.  "The  whole  mesoing  and  ejtient  of  the 
Christian  plan  he  icpresenla  as  embodied,  aooordiiig  la 
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his  ioterprelatioo,  in  the  IMoew  Elohim.'  The  othlB 
Cheolo^cal  pieces  in  the  addenda  of  this  work  are  m 
the  historical  accomit  of  David's  life ;  and  on  Slitot,or 
amanm^  Oe  Plaet  qfdifarUid  Soidt  bthcam  Ihe  Tom 
of  lltar  Dimolatirm  and  tiie  genenil  Smrreetiom ;  tlrnt, 
Oralio  iiMta  n  domo  cnwocottsiiu. — KiUo,  Cj/tlap.  ii, 
817 1  Darling,  Cgdop.  BOliog.  i.  IGM;  AUibooe,  Diet,  of 
Autiun,  i,  867. 

Hodsaon,  Bernard,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Hertlbtd 
College,  is  the  author  of 'SnJomon'a  Song,  trrmdaied/rom 
the  Uibreic  (Oxford,  1785,  4to),  in  which  his  chief  de- 
ugn  has  been  to  give  aa  literal  a  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal as  poauble.  Also,  Tht  Prvetrbt  of  Solomon,  (ruu- 
latedfnm  the  Hebreic,  with  NoUt  (Oxford,  1788, 4Ia)  i— 
Eedaiatltt,  a  nns  traiuliilStnfrvia  the  original  Htbrne 
(Oxlbrd,179l,4lo).  The  notes  an  few  in  number,  and 
ate  principally  devoted  lu  Terbal  ctilidnu.— Kitto,  Cg- 
dop<edia,u,SU. 

Hodgson,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  dean  of  Carliale  in 
ISaO,  but  the  date  of  hia  birth  is  not  known.  He  pub- 
lisbed  mainly  his  sermons  (London,  1808-42),and  edited 
the  works  of  his  uncle,  bishop  i^lItcus,  of  London,  with 
his  life  (Lond.  ISie,  6  vols.  Svo),  of  whom  he  b1»  pub- 
lished atnography  (Lond.  1811. Svo).  He  died  in  1844. 
— Allibone,  ZMrt.  ^  ^  WAora,  i,  868. 

Hodbeillda,  an  heretical  seot  of  the  Hohamme- 
dans,  who  believe  that  the  saints  live  in  Paradise  in  an 
undisturbed  quiet.    See  Hohammkhamsh. 

flodl'ail  (ITTin,  the  same  »B//«fifaA[q.v.]),  the 
wife  of  Hered  (Sept.  Q  'limiia ;  Alei.HS.'laufaifl),Bnd 
the  mother  of  Jered,  and  Hebcr,  and  Jekuthiel(lChroa. 
iv,  19),  the  same  who  is  called  Jkuudijah  ("JTrw, 
the  Jetoeit,  L  e.  his  Jewish  wife,  as  distinguished  mm 
Bithiah,  who  waa  an  Egyptian)  in  the  former  part  of 


1.  One  of  the  Levites  who  amated  Em  in  expoond- 

ing  the  law  lo  the  people  (Neb.  viii,  7 ;  ii,  6),  arid  sub- 
scribed Nehemiah'ecovenant  (x,  18;  his  lume  is  a[q>ar- 
ently  repeated  in  ver.  IS).     RC  cir.  410. 

a.  One  of  the  chief  Israelita  who  eubsmbed  tte 
covenant  urith  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  18).    EC  cir.  410. 

3.  See  JXHL'DUAH, 

HodaU.    See  Taiithi-Hodbiii. 

Hody,  HOKIWHT.  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  waa  beni 
Jan.  1, 1659,  at  Oldcombe,  Somerselshire,  and  was  edD- 
caled  at  the  Uniremty  of  Oxford.  In  1684  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  Collc^  and  in  the  same 
year  be  published  a  Diitertatio  eottra  Hittorvan  A  rittrai 
de  LXX  InlerprttSna.  Hody  became  principally  kitowri 
by  his  poblicalionB  teapcctinR  the  bishops  who  had  been 
itepiived  of  their  )rish(^)rics  during  the  nugn  of  WiUiam 
BUdMary  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  tint 
work  wUch  he  published  on  this  sut^ect  was  a  tranalb- 
tion  of  a  Greek  Ireatiae,  suppeeed  In  hare  been  wtittoi 
by  Nicephotus  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ISth  or  the  begiit- 
ning  of  the  14th  century,  in  which  the  writer  maintains 
that "  although  a  Inshop  was  unjustly  deprived,  ndlher 
he  not  the  Church  ever  made  a  separation,  if  the  snocea 
Bor  was  not  a  herelic"  The  original  deck  week,  as 
well  as  the  English  transUtion,  were  both  published  in 
1691.  Dodwell  replied  to  it  in  ^  VimUffaio*  o/Ute  Hr- 
prirfd  Biihopt  (Lond.  169!).  In  the  following  yeaf 
Hody  published  The  Cate  of  SteM  Vacant  bf  m  Vitea- 
nomeat  DtprwaHon  (Land.  1693, 4io),  in  which  he  re|dica 
lo  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  These  excrtinns  erf 
Hody  in  favor  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church  did  Dot 
pan  unrewarded.  He  was  sppoinled  domestic  chaphin 
tn  Tillntson,  archbishop  of  Cantcrbuf),  which  oJBca  he 
also  held  under  nUotson's  aucceasor.  He  was  jmasMml 
with  a  living  in  London,  and  was  appointed  mffiua  pn>- 
ftssor  of  Greek  at  Oxfbid  in  169^  and  anbdeaew  «f 
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OsCwd  to  ITM.  He  «Uad  Jan.  10,  ITW.  He  KMmdad 
na  Kbidanhipf  at  Wadhim  CoBegc  In  order  to  pco- 
BoU  tbe  (Uidjr  of  the  Greek  ud  Hebrew  Uagiuve*. 

Of  Iht  otho'  wtub  of  Hody,  the  maaC  impoTtaiiC  m : 
I.  Dt  MUioram  TatHiu  Oriffmaiihtu,  emiombui  Gra- 
e»  *  Latma  Vulgala,  lAri  in  (OsTord,  1704,  folio),  Whlcb 
■  aid  by  Buhop  Hinh  to  berths  cludcal  iroiionthe 
SqnugiBL.*  The  flnt  book  conuini  the  dlnerUtim 
apniBCCbe  hiMor;  of  Ari9t«M,  which  hu  been  menlion- 
ed  abore.  The  lecoiid  girnt  an  account  of  the  real 
Iraadirim  of  the  Se[«a>ginl,  and  of  the  time  when  the 
lianiliiion  waa  made.  The  third  bonk  givta  a  biMorr 
■flbe  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Latin  Vulf;Bt« ;  and  the 
fanrth,  or  the  oUwrandolt  Greek  vetnoDa:—!.  TitStf 
tTTtelion  of  At  (fow)  Bois'Autrbd  (Loiid.lG»l,8vo}; 
-3.Awimadptniomtomtgii>PampklttilaMgpuUitlitdbg 
lfr.Ca<I«r(LaDd.l696,8ro).    Sir  W.  Perkina  and  Sir  J. 

" >dinI<9Gfartreaaon^;aiiiitthe 

Hu  to  their  execution  they  had 
id  of  (heir  crime  by  torat  nonjuring  dergy- 
■an.  Thia  act  wai  condemned  by  the  ecdeeiaMical 
BOlioriliea,  but  wai  Justified  by  Collier  in  two  punphlel* 
whidi  he  poUiahed  on  the  Nibject  -.—i.  De  Gntcit  Illuf 
limliKgmm  Cnsos  KOernnm^  Aunawnno  mtatiTa- 
HtAm  (LoDd.  I743>  Thia  work  wan  publiahed  Hvenl 
iT«B  after  the  author'a  death  by  I>r.Jebb,who  has  pre- 
taed  lo  it  an  accoont  of  Uody'*  life  and  writing*.  See 
f^lM  CycbpiBiia  ;  MSboM,  Dia.of  Aullion,i,Si»; 
Uttk,Eaia.Bii>gnipkf,Ti,l<H;  KiUo,  (>r^ii,S17. 

Mo9,  Hatthiab,  of  Hohenegg,  famoua  in  hinoiy  aa 
the  mahmnr  of  John  George  I,  elector  of  Saxony.  He 
via  inn  of  a  noble  family  at  Vienna  in  1B80,  and  edu- 
(«td  at  Wittenberg.  Id  1600  he  comnwnred  at  tfaii 
■  coorae  of  locnirea,  and  published  a  pro- 
n  the  poailion  which  be  was  to  take,  Oralio 
JetMOM  P<^>am  ti  CabnmMat,  in  which  he  manifeUs 
chat  gnat  halted  for  RomanisU  and  Calviniits  which 
cknactarised  all  tbe  acta  of  his  life.  Hue  diMiuguiahed 
kiaadf  gnally  both  as  a  student  and  a  lecturei.  In 
lilt  ha  was  called  lo  Dmden  by  tbe  elector,  and  be- 
t  preacher  and  eonfeator.  Hia  talenta 
time,  complete  poaeeaion  ol 
«  of  tbe  elector,  whom  he  bio- 
I  a  league  with  Vrederick  V,  (he 
_  if  Bohemia,  by  repieaenting  lo  him 
ika(  the  Reformed  leligian,  which  Frederick  profissed, 
WW  buOj  wrong,  and  could  not  exist  without  injury 
Ho«  M 


W  waa  bnbed  by  tbe  emperor.  Ti 
Us  psinciptea  while  a  leetimr  at  Wiuenberg,  aud  abore 
■hdtd  to,  be  adhend  until  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
It  if  Mid  he  frrcatly  abated  in  his  hatred  againat  the 
Cthrimiata  in  his  taat  daya.  His  prirale  character  has 
ben  bifcUy  eoaunBitad  npon  by  all  wbo  knew  him. 
Ele  WTDM  ■  Cnmmimlantu  n  Apoca^iftm  (LpL  1610-40, 
1  parta),  and  a  number  of  oontrovenial  woiks  against 
tke  RtfcnBed  Church  and  tbe  RonianistK  He  died  in 
KU.  See  fiayle,  Cen.  Dictkmary,  u  v. ;  Herzog,  Stal- 
A'ay*fcf.ToL*i.lG6!  Uoaheim.  CA. //iKory,  cent,  xvii, 
■E.a,pi.i,ch.i.n.l!;  \inK,aack.d.Dogmatik,u,\% 
7»;  Kvi^Ck.  lli1oty,\\,\ia:  Domtr. CtnA.  d-prvlnl. 
Tint  (aee  Index) ;  Fuhrmann,  HioAeSrtcri.  d.  Kirdt- 
•^kA.  ii,  310-322.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Sec  mm. 
See  HoFUKO. 
BoCL  bbbop  of  liana  in  the  ISlh  cmluiy,  made 
h^mttf  qmte  ansptcuous  by  (he  part  which  he  took 
*i  the  Ei«liBh  in  the  reridt  nf  the  nubility  of  Hant 
scnst  tbem  after  (he  draih'nf  William  (he  Conqoeroi. 
lb  mOfwta  imnriwinment,  and  after  (he  accenion  of 
■i^  waa  eren  oHitted  tn  seek  a  refuge  in  England. 
ha  we  And  bin  ^tain  at  Mans  in  t01*t,  and  an  attend- 
aaattbacnundlaof  Satinnir  (lOM)  andBrirea.  Lat«r 
ttua««fcd  fiir  a  time  with  jnnetlrhan  IL     He  died 
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July  K,  I096^HD(fer,  tfom.  Bina.  GMraU,  xxir,  8S9. 
(J.  RW.) 

HoeacheUns,  David,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
bom  at  Augsburg  in  1666,  was  professor  at  St  Anna's 
College,  and,  later,  (he  librarian  of  hie  native  dty.  He 
died  OcL  30, 1617.  He  deserves  a  notice  hen  on  ac- 
count of  his  valuable  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  fa- 
then,  and  of  a  number  of  Greek  authors  who  have  wiit- 
(en  in  the  deportment  of  Christian  antiquity  and  cede- 
tiastlcal  history.— Bayle,  HiH.  Did.  iH,  47a 

Hoeven  [pronounced  iZoora],  Abraham  (tins  , 
Axohie)  VAH  D)ui,a  celebrated  Dutch  preacher,  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1798,  was  for  a  time  prnfcaaor  at  the  sem- 
uiaiy  of  Che  Kemonstnnts  at  Amsterdam,  and  later  pro- 
fesrar  at  Utrecht.  He  died  July,  1806.  Uoeren  wrole 
Dt  Joanne  Cltrico  tt  PkS^po  a  Lunbordt  (Amst.  18*3). 
— Heter,  UritwiaULa.MiH,  435. 

Holaoker,  Lndwlg,  a  German  divine  and  cele- 
bnted  preacher,  bora  at  Wildbad  April  16, 1798,  and  ed- 
ucated at  tbe  Univenity  of  Tubingen.  While  hen  he 
became  very  lealout  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Bible 
among  bis  feUow  -  students.  He  fBinied  Bible-clanM 
whicb  were  largely  attended;  andhjs  intiidate  acqoainl- 
ance  with  (he  works  of  the  orthodox  commenulon 
Bengel.  Oelinger,  and  Steinhofei  rendered  him  eepccial 
service  in  his  lennoos,  which  he  frequently  delivered  at 
this  time,  always  extemporaneously.  After  filling  the 
vicarates  of  Stettin  and  Hieningen,  he  was  appointed  aa- 
siatant  tn  his  father,  preacher  at  St.  Leonard'!,  in  Stutt- 
Haid,  He  was  now  only  28  years  old,  but  hia  sennans 
attracted  general  attention,  especially  on  account  uf  his 
eamestneea  and  piety.  In  1836,  after  the  death  of  hia 
father,  he  waa  sent  to  Rielingshausen,  near  Hiihach,  It 
is  said  that  hia  audience  was  compoaed  not  only  of  hia 
own  congregation,  but  that  atrangem  ca(ne  tnrn  afar  to 
hear  tbe  joiXDg  pnMbet.  In  the  fUl  of  1827,  urged  by 
his  admircn  and  many  Iheiida,  he  bt^an  the  publication 
oraomeafhiaseimona:Prvd^(l827;  S7th ed.  1866). 
Tbe  rapid  aale  nf  theae  waa  really  surprisng.  An  edi- 
tion of  1600  was  exbanstad  ahnoit  immedlslely  after 
paUicftion.  Hia  sudden  death,  November  18, 1828,  in- 
cited hia  frienda  to  a  publiestion  of  all  hia  Bermona, 
They  have  now  been  spnadabroadin  mon  than  lOQ/WO 
copies,  not  only  in  Gomasy,  but  aho  in  Iranslaticoa  in 
rTini  I  rii|Jaiii1,rnnmaib,'lir(ilrn,Piisda,  anil  iiiii  uuii 
country.  Speaking  of  his  ability,  Kiupp  (Jjbm  v.  £. 
HofadfT,  Heidelb.  IS&i)  saya  that  he  waa  the  greaUN 
and  most  powerful  pteacher  of  (be  Wnrtcmbeig  Cbur^ 
in  this  century.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
celebrated  F.W.Kmmmacber;  " The  Soabian  Land  lost 
in  him  ita  most  powerful  preacher"  (in  his  A  tUMegra' 
^tjr,tranaLb;Easton,p.207).  A  prayeMwok,  compiled 
from  poathumons  works  of  UoTacker  and  from  his  ser- 
mons {Erhautngt-  \mi  GttMbuAJiir  alh  Tagf,  Stittt- 
gard),  appeared  in  ISSS^-Herxog,  Bail-EiKjitlop.  xix, 
646  aq. 

Hofacker,  ^VIUiBlii),  a  younger  brother  ofLud. 
wig  (q.  v.),  and,  like  him,  a  celebra(ed  preacher  of  the 
WUrtemberg  Church,  was  bom  February  16,  ItWo.  In 
[828  he  became  aasistant  (o  his  brother,  who  was  then 
in  failing  health.  After  hia  decease  he  travelled  through 
Northem  Germany  on  a  literary  tour.  From  I8B0-I«a3 
ho  delivered  lectures  at  the  Univemty  of  Tubingen  on 
Dogmatics,  based  OQ  the  work  of  Nitisch,pnnuinff  him- 
Kifat  the  same  lime  a  course  ofetudy.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  at  Waiblingen,  and  in  January,  18.S6,  at  S(. 
Leoiurd's,  in  Stuitgai^  a  church  which  hia  filhet  and 
elder  brother  bad  served  befora  him.  Hen  ho  dicd,Au- 
Ru»t  10, 1848.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  earnest  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  regular  a(tendaot  at 
the  Itible  and  Hiisionaiy  meetings  of  the  Univernty 
Mudents  while  at  Tubingen,  where  he  also  was  educated. 
He  was  a  lealoua  defender  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  asserting  (hat  modem  rcience 
Ii  more  in  harmony  wiib  the  Christian  doclnne  of 
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the  ortliodox  Church  than  with  the  qwcnlitlTe  Undo- 
gj  of  iha  Hegel-Slnun  achool.  Ha  putdiafaed,  baid«* 
a  number  of  polemical  uIuIh  in  dilhrant  th«»lDgk<l 
periodicals,  Tripfieiit  ant  dtr  lAiuqvtIU  (Sluttg.  1863 
and  1S«4).  and  Praliglrn/Sr  alk  8oMf  md  Fattagt  (ib. 
1853).  or  his  senDoni  nine  editioni  have  liittAy  been 
published.  They  contain  ■  ahon  Uogi^hj  vnitKa  by 
KapfT,  K  tierman  preKchet,  one  of  Hofacker'a  aaaadates 
aC  TllMngen  Univenily.  See  Knapp,  LAtu  eon  I„  Haf- 
noter ,'  Hartmann,  in  Ueizog,  Rud-ErnqfUop.  zii,  649 
K|.     (J.  H.W.) 

HdEal,  JoHANH,  ■  Gennan  lawyer,  bom  at  Ulfen- 
beim  in  1600,  and  educated  at  the  unirenitiea  of  r 
buig,  Gienen,  and  Jena,  deeetvea  mention  here  o 
count  of  his  Mtmca  Chrutiana  (1634),  and  HiMtariirkt* 
Gttagbach  (Scblennngen,  1681).    He  died  in  1668. 
Fieicr,  Unictn.  La,  vm,  440. 

Hofflt,  JoaKPK  Amos,  ■  German  Roman  Catholic 
pri«t,  bom  u  Kaatelnith  Hay  19, 1T4Z,  wai  educal 
the  UniTecuty  of  Innipruck.  la  176S  he  was 
priest,  in  1722  profcasar  of  rhetoric  and  prefect  of  the 
Uynmaaitun  at  Btix,  and  in  1776  profeBsor  of  eccleaias' 
tical  law;  here  he  remained,  with  an  ince^^^>tion  of 
four  yean  only,  which  he  apent  at  Innqiruck.  until  the 
itiflcontinuance  of  the  school  in  1807,  when  be  was  ^ 
aioned,  retaining,  however,  tbe  title  oT  an  eccleaiaetical 
coimcillor  (Rath)  of  the  government.  He  died  in  1820. 
KoTer  contributed  aerersl  artidea  to  periodical  litem- 
tuie.  Of  his  published  works,  Compectai  Jurii  tola. 
pMid  (Brixen,  1781, 4to)  entitles  him  to  a  poaition  ir 
tbeological  literature.  Hofer  publiihed  aeveral  sennoni 
which  aie  of  superior  merit.  Of  these  the  following  arc 
perhaps  the  best :  KnnoAtaagirtde  am  Tilularjeilt  Ma- 
rid  (iL  1798, 8vo> :— ffBM/jni^e  /nmnur  EUtni  u  Er- 
tiAiaig  Kohigttilt.  Kinder  (ib.  1794, 8vo) :—  l/nlriiglicka 
Kauaadm  d.  tUOitA.  Auftrttth.  (ibid.  1798, 8vo).— Da- 
ring, GdeirUn  Titolog.  DaOichl  i,  746. 

HoSbSTisr,  CLKMEtia  Habia,  a  Roman  Cathcdk, 
and  the  drat  Redemtltorist  (q.  v.)  in  Germany,  was 
bom  at  TasBwitz,  in  Hoiaria,  S^  26,  ITfil.  His  par- 
ents had  intended  him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  left  his  mother  in  destitute  liircum- 
■tance^  and  at  the  age  of  flAeen  Hoffbauei  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  baker.  While  engaged  in  bis  trade  he 
itadied  LaUn,  and  passed  an  examination  in  the  lower 
daaa  of  a  monastery  scbool,  determined  to  become  a 
priest  at  some  future  time,  il'  posaiblc.  The  bishop  of 
Tivoli  (later  Pius  VII)  floaUy  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  lIolTbaiier  sucze^ded  in  making  hii  way  to 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  nt  the  unirenity.  In  1783  he 
went  to  Romp,  whither  he  had  journeyed  alreadv  tweire 
times,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Redemptor- 
ists.  Two  yean  later,  after  consecration  to  the  prieat- 
hood,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Warsaw,  wbere 
a  boose  and  a  church  of  St.  Benno  wen  ^seed  at  his  di»- 
posaL  From  this  he  and  bis  associates  afterwards  bora 
(be  name  of  BmiomUa.  The  success  of  the  Redemp- 
t<wists  in  the  HtsbUshment  of  a  monastery  at  this  place 
was  so  great  that  llus  VI,  in  1791,  decided  to  give  them 
on  annual  support  of  lOO  scudL  The  Roman  Catholics 
assert  that  many  rrotestants  became  converts  of  Hoff- 
baner,  and  that  their  confldcace  in  him  and  his  brothers 
of  the  monssury  was  unbounded.  While  the  latter  may 
bepoasible,theformer  is  surely  improbable.  The  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution  may  have  led  some  disturlnng 
minds  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  CatboUcs,  because 
many  of  that  Church  had  taken  such  a  peculiar  altitude 
in  Fiance  against  tna  Christianity.  Later  Hoffbaucr 
also  established  a  monastery  in  Switzerland.  Here  he 
and  his  tbilowen  suffered  great  perseculion,  which,  while 
it  is  posuble  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  people  gave 
liae  to  it,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  provoked  by  lIofT- 
bauer  and  his  fulloweni  This  iMt  suppontion  receives 
additional  strength  from  the  dealings  of  Nqwleou  while 
in  Prussia.  He  imprisoned  them  one  entire  month  in 
the  fortress  of  Kustrin,  aitd,  after  a  search  of  their  pa- 


ihe  Bedemptorists  by  ■  con- 
verted  (?)  Protestant.  In  181S  he  went  to  fiolgaiw; 
and  retiimed  to  Vleona  in  1818,  where  the  goveni- 
ment  (Roman  Catholic)  Mdeied  him  from  the  coun- 
try. The  intarceaaion  of  the  clergy  influenoed  (be  em- 
peror not  only  to  annul  the  order  of  the  goverameot, 
but  to  establish  even  a  monastMy  at  Vienna  under  hit 
own  protection.  HofTbauer  died  suddenly  Uaich  Si, 
1820.  InhislabonhewuassistedbyJ.T.Hibel,«bo 
died  in  1807.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  for  his  beat- 
iScation  (q.  v.).  See  VoA,  D.  rrtte  daiUdu  Sidaitptvr- 
ul,iin.  LitfK  md  Wiiim  (Reg.  1844} ;  S.  Bnmnar,  H. 
•adtineZtit  (Vienna,  1860);  Rtal'&iegUop.f.d.Ka- 
tloL  XtvUeU:  V,  41S  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Hoflttdita,  Theodore  L^  D.D^  a  Geiman  Refiamed 
minister,  was  bom  near  Carhshaven,  on  the  Wmer,  Get- 
many,  December  IS,  1783.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1807.  Hefirst  followed  the  calling  of  a  school-teacher. 
Subsequently  be  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Samuri 
Helfenstein,  D.D.,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  liosned 
and  ordained  in  1813,  and  became  pastor  of  Geiman  Re- 
formed congregations  in  Northaroptun  County,  Pn.,  and 
served  this  charge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  during  which  he  served 
numerous  congregations  which  he  oi^^aniied  in  ndgh- 
boring  coundes.  In  1843  he,  with  Rev,  Dr.  Schneck,  vie- 
iled  Gcmuny,  bearing  a  call  trma  the  Synod  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  to  Dr.  Krummscber  to  become 
profeBoT  of  theology  in  the  aemiuary  at  Mercezdjor^. 
He  died  July  la  18%  Mild,  wann-hearted,  and  aeal- 
oua.  Dr.  Hoffedita  exerted  a  wide  and  blessed  influence 
the  Qiurch.  One  d(  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 
Hofinum,  Andreu  Ckittllab,  a  very  distio- 
lisbed  theologian  and  Orientalist,  bom  April  18,  1796, 
Welbeleben,  ueor  Magdeburg,  was  educated  at  the 
nivumity  of  Halle,  where  the  mdaence  of  Geseniua  led 
m  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  Shemitie  languages^  e»- 
pccially  the  Syiiac  Afler  graduation  he  lectorad  at 
his  alma  mater  for  a  short  time  on  the  Aratnc  langnage, 
called  as  extraordinary  profnor  to 
Jena.  Here  he  was  advanced  to  the  regular  professor- 
ship in  1826,  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  and  membership 
in  the  theological  faculty.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  16, 18^,  he  was  senior  oi  the  theological  bcolty 
and  of  the  lesate  of  the  univeisty.  As  a  professor  at 
Jena  he  devoted  himsetf  mainly  to  the  phikdofpcal  de- 
partment otthenk^.  His  most  popular  lectures  were 
on  Helsew  Anlitiuities;  but, like  G^enios,  he  lectured 
also  on  Church  Hisloiy,  UBgn^cs,bath  of  the  CM  and 
New  Testament,  ETegesia  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
all  the  Shemitie  and  Eastern  languages  generally  Btndied 
rersiiy.  In  philology,  his  GTommatira 
.SyriooifHaL  18271  trsnslated  into  English  by  Day  and 
Cowper)  is  by  some  of  the  beet  authorities  conaidend 
superior  to  any  other  yet  published,  that  of  Ullmann  ID-. 
eluded.  Amiin;;  his  other  works  are  Enhmrfd,  Mr.  A  t- 
lerlhinifr  (Weim.  1832),  which  i>  baaed  on  the  work  of 
Wamc1(rDs(Weim.l7H9andl794):— CoiBMiKoriiupia.- 
crit.  in  Moiu  bmedielionem  (in  pamphlet  form,  Ualle; 
later,Jens,  1822,  etc):— .l/wJbiijprttn-'j.iUr.Znl  imter 
Jadm  tmd  CAritfM  (Jena,  183S-88,  voL  i,  part  i  and  ii, 
containing  the  book  oF  Euocb).  Hoffmann  was  aJao  ed- 
itor of  the  second  section  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia  of 
Ersch  und  Graber.  In  addition  to  these  litetaiy  labors, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  German  theological  mmi 
philoloj^ical  periodic^  —  Henog,  Rtcd-EiuyUap.  xix, 
651 ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gtniralf,  xxiv,  899;  Brock- 
haua,CoBwr«l/.-/-M-,v,  20,  (J.  H.W.) 
HaStnann,  DbhIoL  a  Lutheran  thcidogian,  was 
«n  at  Halle  1640,  and  educated  at  the  Univenity  of 
ina.  In  I  fi76  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  a* 
the  University  of  Hcbnatsdt.  In  the  theological  c 
day  he  bxrit  an  active  | 
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iMr-''",  md'  ika  ■gniut  the  doctrine  of  Ubiqnitf 
(i|,iT.)  u  hdd  by  hia  omi  Cbnrch.  He  decried  philoao- 
pkf  ■  hoitful  both  Id  idigion  tad  lo  the  eommaniCy, 
rtTrr"-g  to  nntain  bii  poeitioa  bj  utncta  tmta  the 
Faalin  epudii  md  the  wiitingsof  Lutha  binedT,  who, 

■  ■  «dl  kuawn,  did  in  hit  Mriiet  yean  bold  (hit  (hefe 

■  I  mtrulktiaa  bctweoi  the  tnith*  of  theokigy  end 
Hm  gf  phikaophy.  In  hu  later  yean  Lutber  ndically 
dM^hiiTiem.  Uofimuin  wu  attacked  by  (be  two 
pal  AriKMelian  phikieophen,  Cueliiu  and  Martini, 
■bs  iIb  eomplained  or  bim  at  (he  nmrenity.  The 
Ua  et  bnnawick,  after  canniltuig  the  Uuivein(y  of 
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■poeition  ag^rat  hhn  waino  ItM  ificat,  and  )w  b»- 
came  ao  einbit(ered  igainH  the  Roman  Calholk  prieat* 
(hat  he  nugbt  (o  intliHiice  the  people  in  faTor  of  de- 
■troying  all  ptun(uiga  in  chorcho,  and  ill  DKHla■terie^ 
Thia  comae  eatnnged  from  him  even  hia  own  tHenda, 
and  he  left  in  152A  for  Wittenberg  to  niiuult  with  Lu- 
tber and  Bugenhagcn,  who  enconnged  him  to  retuni  to 
Di»pa(,  admoniihing  bis  flienda,  at  the  Mioe  time,  (o 


ckw  at  the  DniTeni(y.  He  died  at  WoUeid>nt(d  in 
1(11.  irBblkmrcniODKCoantortheiradbereDcc  toa 
imUd  doctrine,  wcra  called  AipUwto,  and  their  oppo- 
■«•  limpHnM:  Hia  contiovemal  writinge  are  nu- 
wtant,  m  Dt  dupHei  nritalt  Lalitri  a  plalDtofilHt  im- 
fr^a  (H^delx  1600):— SHpfr  puKioK  ■«••  liOo- 
fmm  nOmiM  ioatm  kaiitat  w  rtgoo  fdn  (ttud.  1600). 
Ai  •cmoru  of  hia  diqmta  may  be  found  in  ThomaeiiB, 
Sk  Cmtmtnia  Ungmanmama  (Erlangen,  1S44,  8vo) ; 
HOm  I-^iimUH  Hofmamniaia  (FruikC  IBM).  See 
Bos^  l^al-£miyklop.  vi,  18&  aq. ;  Uoabeim,  Ck.  Uitl. 
caLirii,pt.ii,chq>.i.§10:  Enfleld, //M. ij/ PltilM.  ii, 
!M;(imb,Gack.d.Dogmal.\i.'iiK\.:  B*y)x,HiitDicl. 
iil,4.'B  ■!,;  Kiiig,i>iUbLLez.v,581aq.;  achrbckb,JCir- 

<*■»«*.  nl.fic/"of«.iv,- 169-61.    SeeHu; 

tirtirttmtm  Gottfried.  boHi  at  Plagwiu,  in  Saeda, 
aa  rec(or  of  the  grm- 
e  died  in  1712.     Hia 

I'M) ;— flu* 
•4!^'  CdL  ITOi).— Pienr,  Uim.'La.  viii,  US. 

HcfiBann,  HetaultA,  a  German  pceacber  of  the 
ITik  ounry  at  Hadio,  in  Fmland,  wai  aiaonated  with 
Mhn  firiMi  in  tnnaialinK  (he  Kble  into  the  Finnlih 
^ED^e,  paUidied  at  Stockhobn  {164S,  foL  and  1668). 
-}PiaB,Vmr. Ln.    

lln<fca«nn,  ImnuuTOtl,  boTD  at  Tnblngcn  April 
K  17IO.«ai  appointetl  airhdeacoo  ofTubingcn  inIT41, 
■dialT5Spn>reH0t  oTCmk  in  the  nniveiwty  of  the 
■ne  plHk     He  died  in  1772.     Hoffbiana  pnbliahed  ■ 


beTore,  and  be  aoon  altei  left  for  RevaL    Itia  we  find 
at  Stockhohe.    In  1637  the  king  of  Deimiark  ap- 
t«d  him  preacher  at  Kiel,  but  bia  determinatiiBi  to 
eiplaia  the  Kble  qxiealyptkBlly,  and  hia  devia(ion 
from  (be  Lu(beTan  doctrine  of  the  aacramenta,  made 
Lather  and  bia  ftiUowen  opponenta  of  Hoffmann,  and^ 
after  a  auy  of  miy  two  yean,  a  eo«rerenc«  U>  examine 
hia  doetrinea  waa  appointed.   He  wai  condemned  for  her- 
eay,  depoacd  Ihm  hii  poaitjon,  and  ordered  to  leare  the 
Kiy.    He  now  went  lo  Straabnrg,  and  next  to  Emden, 
le  he  allied  hinuelf  with  the  Aiiabaptiata,  and  mon 
became  one  of  their  principal  leaders.    A(  the  latlet 
place  he  so  infatua(«d  bis  folkiwCTa  (liat  they  took  hun  for 
the  prophet  ELaa,  and  announced  the  Day  of  Judgment 
aa  coming  in  1&86.     From  £raden  be  returned  to  Stras- 
burg,  but  the  diatorbance*  whicb  he  provoked  occaaioDed 
calling  of  a  synod  (June,  1600),  which  condemned 
.and  caused  hia  imprisonment.    He  died  in  prison  in 
1642.    On  (he  peiaon  of  Chiiat,  Hotftnaon,  with  many 
other  Aitabaptisia,  and  like  (be  Valentiniapa  of  tbe  ear- 
ly ages,  held  that  our  Lord'a  birth  waa  a  mere  phantom, 
laying  great  sUeea  npmi  tyiMro  (John  i,  14);  that  the 
Logo*  did  not  merely  aasume  our  nature,  but  he  fcoome 


wingai 


■load  (he  beat :  Dm.  M  OraeaUm  Ami.  x,  6^  (Tub. 
n>1.4tD)  -^Dim.  dt  iHlo  AjaloU  PintU  (1767)  —Diti. 
■  km  fOTOlUa,  S  /^*.  ii,  4-17 ;  Jade  &-ia  (176!,  4to) : 
-CirnitutaHo  m  1  Cw.i,  19-SI  (1766,4(0).  He  wrote 
di^bM  left  onpabliabed,  DtmoHMtralio  Eta»gdiea  ptr 
^m  KtifhiraTUtit  csnsmnm  in  aracnlu  tx  Vrtrrc  Trt- 
•ew^i  ■■  .Von  aO^ofu  dFrfarora,  partes  iii  (Tubingen, 
l^7Ut,4to).  T.G.H^rimaier,  who  edited  thia  work 
■Aa  ihe  deoease  of  the  antbat,  prefixed  (o  i(  a  life  of 
1  ly^iiai,  and  an  cxcursna  on  (he  right  method  of  in- 
■ornti^  (be  quaUIiana  made  from  the  0.  T.  in  th<- 
^.  Urme  apeaka  of  this  work  aa"ftlll  of  learning 
■d  B  genenl  ray  Judidoos."— Kitto,  BA.  Cj/dop.  ii 


liami,  a  diatingni^ed  German  tbe- 
Sebweidnitx.    The  date  of  his  birth 

■  aKkaawn.     He  waa  for  a  time  paDfeiaoT  of  theoli^y 

■  (kt  TaiTenBty  of  Prague.     In  1409  he  and  Otio  of 
IWmttjg  went  to  Ldpiig.  and  induced  many  si 
'■Uta  aoniapsny  them.     They  thus  contributol 
<W  tiMiBiig  of  tbe  I'ipBg  Cidversity.    At  first  be  w 
*ifitBfni(taaon,but  in  1411  be  was  made  biabop  uf 


,   Hedi 


J)  1461.— Pieter,  Unit.Ltx.  viii. 


(or  HomAss),  Uelotalor.  cne  of  the 

■«ftM(atedAnab•p(ist<q.T.)propbet^bomatHaU, 
■  aaataa.  ariginally  a  furrier,  went  to  lironia  abnal 
k  (iae  of  the  Reformation,  and  became  a  PntestanU 
'-  iiiik^iiiii  for  tbe  came  of  tbe  Protestants  led  him 
IRKbMWofaiar.  Onaccaun(of(begrTBtopposition 
4Kllht^wnaMnDUnd,bew<a■ttoDoIp>^    ' 


UarUB"  (Smith's  Hageubach,  Hiilorg  of  Dodriiitt, 
ii,  S4B;  comp.  alao  Tuchael,  p.  M,6b).  On  tbe  Euch*- 
riat  he  diflered,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  La(beT 
in  hia  doctrine  of  tbe  real  (spiritual)  preaenee,  holding 
that  (be  bodily  bread  la  a  seal,  sign,  and  token  in  memo- 
ry of  the  body;  the  body,  however,  ia  Teceived  In  tbe 
word  by  an  unwavering  faith  in  our  heart;  the  word  ia 
apirit  and  life;  the  vonl  is  Christ,  and  is  partaken  of  by 
faith.  Thus  be  though(  i(  possible,  while  considering 
(he  bread  only  a*  a  symbol,  to  adhen  (o  (be  symbol  (rf 
tbe  real  sjuritual  preaenee  of  Christ.  Tbe  roUowera  of 
Hoffmarm,  who  took  the  name  of  (heir  leader,  flourished 
for  a  short  time  afler  his  death  near  Straaburg  and  LowK 
Germany,  but  finally  jcnned  the  other  Anab^itiat  aecia, 
from  which  Hoffmann,  while  alive^  bad  kept  distinct 
Fuhrmann  (HdieSrItTi.  d.  cliriMiL  Rtligi/mi-  a.  JEircAen- 


li,  aS6)  « 
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£ng1andinl535,and(hattberealsatbey  suffered  great- 
ly from  perserutions;  iwentv-twaoflhtm  were  even  im- 
priaoned.  Under  Edward  VL  (1648)  tbey  fared  some- 
what better,  but  after  Mary's  accesaion  lo  the  thnme 
they  were  obliged  to  6ee  Ihe  country.  Under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  they  again  ventured  lo  rende  in  England, 
but  in  16fi0  they  were  finally  baniihed  die  counUy.  A 
full  account  of  Hoffinaiui  and  bia  sects  ia  given  by  Krohn, 
GmcA.  dL/oBOt  ii.ni/Aiu.  Wirdtriau/iT  »  NKdtrdmUch- 
lamd  (LfEL  1758,  8to,  containing,  also,  a  complete  list 
of  (he  writings  of  Hoffioann,  which  were  mainly  apoc- 
alyptical) :  Herrmann,  Sar  la  vie  el  la  icrilM  de  M.  H. 
[StiBsburg,  1868).  See  also  Schrockb,  KtrcAwipfK*. ».  <t 
RffntTiuil.  iv,  442  aq. ;  CuniU.  in  Menog'sKfDj.£'a(yi(i)p. 
vi,  1 91  sq. ;  Bayle,  HitloT.  Dirt  ii,  480 ;  Niedner,  I^rb. 
d.  KirrhenffrK*.  p.  64 !  Holier,  Ciminii  Ullerata.  u,  B47 
aq. :  Kohricb,  in  Ztiudir./.  hiHor.  ThioL  (I860,  p.  S  sq.) ; 
Ga»,CFja(.if.i>i;naf,ii,73;  Baumgslten-Cnuiua, i)<>^ 
■KBPTT*.  p.  6J8,      (J,  H.W.) 

Hoffmannlta*.  See  Hopfvahh,  Hru^hiob, 
Hoffm«lar,  Joiin  UaxRT,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Kefurmetl  Church,  bom  at  Anhalt- CUfaten,  Germanj, 
March  17,  17C0,  waa  educated  at  the  Univcnlty  of 
Halle.  He  spent  some  lime  aa  privale  (utor  in  Ham- 
burg; iben  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  preached  • 
short  time,  and  floal^  anigraiud  to  Amerka  in  ITSft 


HcntiebeeuMp 
gngaUoni  in  KonJumptaii  County,  Pi.  In  1806  he  was 
called  to  Laocutcr,  Pa^  when  he  conliaiKil  In  labot  till 
1S3I.  He  WM  able  to  preach  only  in  (iennaD;  aiid,lhe 
Eogliih  language  being  needed  in  hia  charge,  he  retired 
&om  the  active  dudea  of  ibt  mioiMiy.  He  died  Uarch 
18, 1838.  Well  educated  and  diligent  in  bia  work,  he 
WM  a  (DoceuTul  miDiaWr,  Two  of  hia  khu  and  three  ot 
bis  grandsons  also  devoted  tbemaclt'ea  lo  the  ministry. 

HSfUag,  Joha:(I(  Wilkeuc  Friedrich,  an  emi- 
nent German  Lutheran  minister,  bom  in  Droaaenfeld, 
ncu  Bairenlh,  in  1802,  was  educated  at  the  GymniNum 
or  Baireuth  and  at  the  Univenity  of  Eriangtn,  where 
he  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  Schelling,  whose  lectures 
etrengthened  bis  regard  for  historical  Christianity.  In 
1833  he  waa  appointed  minister  at  WUrabu^,  and  in 
1827  at  Jost,  near  Niiremberg.  During  his  residence 
here  be  published  two  Little  pamphlets  in  defence  oC 
positive  Christianity  agiinot  Rationalism,  which  was 
then  making  rapid  progreu.  These,  it  is  thougfal, 
procured  him  the  appointment  as  professor  of  practical 
Ibeoli^fT  at  the  Univenity  of  ErUngen  (1B93>  He 
died  April  b,  1868.  HOfling  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the 
old  Protestant  idea  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Church, 
and  defended  them  Tigorooslj  with  all  the  meana  of 
modem  science.  Hia  theokigical  writings  were  maitdy 
in  the  department  of  practical  theology,  eapecially  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  worship,  aiul  relateil  dogmas. 
Of  his  eaiiier  woika  the  beat  an  De  lymbolaram  nalU' 
ro,  HOSsnMM,  audarilttit  tt  uh  (Eriangen,  1836;  2d 
cd.1841]:  — LtCHTyiKAe  Abkandl.  t.  d.  Con^Kuilian  der 
diTulL  Ganeiade  GoUetdiaule  (ib.  1837).  But  hia  moet 
important  woric  is  undoubtedly  that  on  baptism :  Dot 
Satnmait  d.  Tau/r,  etc,  dogmaluch,  hutoritdl,  tmd  10- 
argiick  daryateill  (roL  i,  1846 1  voL  ii,  1818).  But  his 
Gru»l4aiiefvaiiffrl.-lather.Kirchaieer/iuiuiiff{ia50;  3d 
edition,  185S)  attracted  more  general  attention  than  any 
other  work  of  his.  Since  his  decease  Thooiasius  and 
Hamack  have  edited  and  published  his  Litaryiicka  Vr~ 
kunlaJiHch  (1854),  containing  the  ritca  of  communion. 
Did ination,  introduction  into  the  Church,  and  marriage. 
This  book  is  only  a  fi'agment  of  a  larger  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  the  last  yean  of  hia  life.  See  Zim 
GidHehMa  J.  W.  F.  HBfia^t,  etc,  by  Dr.  Nggelsbaeh 
andDr.ThomaBius;  Kurti,  7'Ezl.^ontq/'CA.7/ur.ii,gl7, 
>7B;  Henog,  A«(-i:ncyU7>.  tI,  ITO,  171.     (J.H.W.) 

Hofinann,  JTohBlm  Qsorg,  a  German  theologi- 
an, bnm  at  Windsheim  October,  1724,  was  educated  at 
Eriangen  and  Leipzig.  In  1757  he  b<^an  philosophical 
lectures  at  I.eipzig,  and  in  1762  was  honored  with  a  pro- 
feoorship.  In  1761  he  went  to  GicSBen  as  profesnr  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  176S  was  Duule  D.D.  In 
1769  he  was  called  to  Allorf  as  profeaeor  of  theology, 
and  here  he  became  also  archdeacon.  He  died  Hay  10^ 
177S.  His  principal  works  are  Die  Erbaiaay  a,  ihrem 
Kokrm  Brgrift  ilirm  MiUdH  uail  Hindmatun  (Frankf. 
1756,  8ro):  —  GramnuitKa  H^rraa  Damiana  mtthodo 
(Gieszen,  1765, 8vo)  ■— Lack's  paraphratl.t'rilarung  drr 
Brir/e  an  d.  Gidaler,  KoriiUhrr,  Bumtr,  uml  Ephtatr, 
am  d.  KngL  Oben.  (Frankf.  1768-69,  2  vols.  4to),  besides 
Nveral  essays. — Adelung's  Jikher,  GtlthrU'lAJM^  Add. 
U,3079. 

HoCoauui,  Karl  Oottlob,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
German  theologian,  bom  at  Schneeberg  Oct.  1, 1708,  waa 
educated  at  the  Univenity  of  Leipzig,  and  lectured 
there  for  several  years  on  philosophy  and  philology. 
Later  he  became  a  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Thom- 
as's churches,  and  later  still  he  was  called  to  the  St. 
Nicolas  Church.  In  1739  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology.  Here  he 
became  the  senior  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  one  of 
thebtighteat  lights  of  the  day.  He  die<lSefit.  19, 1774. 
He  published  many  valuable  works,  of  which  Adelung's 
Jiicher  gives  a  complete  ILsL  We  have  space  only  to 
mention  his /■froduc'ia  Thtolog.-Cril.  in /.rcliottem  tpul. 
Pauli  ad  Gatai.  a  Celou.  (Lipa.  1760, 4to),  and  a  serin  of 
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minor  works,  trnder  the  title  Farwi  Sacra  (Wittenh  et 
Lipi.  I7S1>  He  alio  edit«l  and  enlarged  the  la/rodtc 
lio  M  Lediimtm  ff.  T.  of  J.  G.  Pritius  (Leipsjc,  USJ)^ 
Jitcher,  Gikiri.  lenL  (Addenda  by  Adelusg,  ii,  3049) ; 
Kitio,  BitUcal  C^tiop.  ii,  818. 

RofmsUtar,  Skhastiaii.    See  Waonkb. 

Hofatade  da  Oroot,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1720,  and 
educated  at  Groningen.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
hii  univeitily  coune  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  jm- 
r»or  of  theology.  Here  be  became  a  leader  of  a  theo- 
logical school  of  "  mediation,"  known  aa  the  Groningen 
School,  founded  by  the  nalonist  Van  Heuade  (1778- 
1889),  who  was  also  a  prafessor  in  the  Rottetdam  Uni- 
venity at  that  time.  Hofstede,  asaiiled  by  Pareau, 
pnblished  a  dogmatic  theology,  containing  a  eompleu 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  which  ai« 
nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  spiritual  Arianimi.  Tbey 
held  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  divine  element 
which  needs  development  in  order  lo  enable  humanly 
lo  nach  its  destination.  This  deitination  is  confonnitjr 
lo  God.  All  religions  have  aimed  and  worked  at  the 
aame  problem,  but  Christianity  has  solved  it  in  (he 
highest  and  purest  manner.  Still  theie  is  only  a  dUfer^ 
ence  in  degree  between  that  and  other  religions.  God 
ha*  fulfilled  the  desire  of  man,  whom  be  had  prefiaied 
for  ealvatioD  by  sending  perfection  embodied  in  Christ. 
To  know  Christ  we  need  the  exegetical  stiaJy  of  that 
preparation  of  man  for  Chtiit  which  is  furnished  1^ 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Kcw  Testament  ia  the  fiil- 
lilmenL  The  latter  containa  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  apoatlei.  The  writers  of  the 
ScripUires  were  not  infailible,  though  they  did  not  often 
err.  Sin  is  regarded  aa  a  mere  inconvenience,  snce 
^lli  tiiuurt  will  etaitualig  be  tiofy  tatd  fuippy-  In  staling 
the  influences  of  the  Groningen  achoid  in  Dutch  theol- 
ogy, Hunt  (Aatwtu/uin,p.36S,3&7)iay>lhatit  is  sim- 
ilar lo  the  pontian  occujned  by  Chinning  with  r^aid 
lo  the  orthodoxy  of  the  American  Church.  Hofelede 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Lutheran  Cborch;  and 
when,  in  1779,  a  Lutheran  church  was  about  to  be  estab- 
Uibed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  protested  kiodly, 
and  wml«  OtM-Miimtdu  Kerkuiairii,  or  Ecctsuatio 
al  Anita  of  India  (Hague,  1779-1780,  !  vols.  8vo). 
Against  Harmoatel'a  ctlebtaled  novel  fiWwuue  be  also 
wrote  a  work  expoung  the  vices  of  distLnguiahad  hea- 
thens, and  showing  their  utter  unfitness  for  a  claim  to 
ialvition,  to  which  Marmontel  believed  those  entillad 
who  had  lived  before  Christ's  coming.  He  died  Nov.  S7. 
1803.  SeeSchnickh,X'ircAe»7.viii,7S5;  Huiac^ur.^- 
i£a(>awi;inn,p.3C4-SG7i  Ftmi,l/itl.i/FrftriuMglkr,p. 
445 sq.;  Hoerer,A'our.£io;.6'«.ixiv,903sq.  (J.ILW.) 

Hog.    See  BoARj  Swine. 

Hogo,  Jamas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Hoorfleld,  Virginia,  In  1784.  He  was  eduoled 
chiefly  by  his  fither,  though  he  spent  one  year  at  an 
academy  in  Baltimore.  He  wis  licensed  lo  pmch  April 
17, 1805,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  was  appointed  mn- 
sionary  to  the  Slate  of  Ohio  by  the  Genend  AssemUy. 
Within  a  year  he  organiied  a  church  at  Franklinton. 
and  in  1807  became  minister  of  the  First  t%urcfa  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Here  he  remained  until  1858,  when  his 
age  md  inlinnitics  induced  him  to  rengn.  Dr.  Ufig« 
was  the  "father  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus,  and  cvm 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio."  Not  merely  in  hia  own  psvtsli, 
but  in  the  Church  courts  and  in  the  General  Asseoibly, 
he  WIS  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence.  The  inata- 
tutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  Ohio  were  larg^y 
due  to  his  exertions.  Though  bom  in  a  slave  state,  he 
WIS  opposed  to  slavery,  and  waa  tbotoughlv  lovat  to  the 
nation.  Hedied  atColumbus  Sepi-22, 1863.  A  to* 
rial  sermon,  prewhed  by  the  Rev.  ^ruiiam  C  Rol 
Oct.  4,1863  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1863), was  rei-iewed  in 

Amtr.  Pnib.  Her.  Jan.  1864,  p.  89  sq Wilson,  J* 

HiMorical  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  SSS ;  1864,  p.  1GB. 

Hoga,  Moaaa,  D.D.,  a 
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tanF*b.lS,l<Sl,inPrHlenckCnuit]r,Viu  For  >  time 
hi  ■ttcndxl  ■  cl—inl  Khool  in  Cnlpepper  County.  In 
1778  be  wrat  to  Libeny  Hall  Aeadtmy,  ■nd  tben  com- 
plNfd  hii  itiidM*  in  ITW.  la  MoTcmbn,  1781,  be  waa 
lieoaal  U  pruch,  tni  wu  onlaiiwil  paitnT  at  *  church 
■t  Hudr  Dte.  13, 178%.  In  1787,  the  aouthcm  climiU 
pBTing  iujuniui  to  hu  he«kh,  ba  reoMnwd  to  Sbqi- 
bodMuwD,  where  ha  Kalbcnal  >  Urgi*  eangRgatioii  and 
aatoirtd  great  popularil)'.  In  IMK  he  opened  a  dawc- 
tl  Kboal,  mainly  to  the  ertueatioti  of  hii  own  aom.  He 
■uuKainad  Ihi^  buwerar,  only  a  Bhort  time,irh«]  he  wu 
tallol  Ui  tlie  javiidency  of  Hanpden  Sidney  CoUeRf,  as 
wwwr  of  Ut.  Alexander,  five  yeara  later,  while  at 
Ihc  heal  of  the  college,  the  degne  ofD.D.  wu  conlemid 
«  hiin  by  Prinecton  College.  In  1812  the  Synod  of 
Viifiaia  ealabiiihed  a  theological  aeminaiy,  and  Dr. 
H«Re  wM  called  lo  it  ai  «  proTenor.  He  accepted  Ihia 
poation,  ntainiog,  however,  the  prmdency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  He  died  July  5, 1B20.  He  enjoyed 
''  LI  of  being  a  npidhor  preacher.  ^John 
id  him  the  moat  eloquent  man  he 

Yet  Dr.  Koge  had  aooie  great 

Hia  voice  bad  comideiable  unpleaa- 
■■iBeia,  ariang  Awn  ■  nual  twang :  an  that  he  mtut 
be  regarded  aa  a  very  ranarkable  man  to  win 
eoamiendatian  from  hia  gifted  eountrfinan.''  Uei 
in  i;».  in  drTeDoe  of  the  Calvinialio  doctrine,  a  reply 
ta  the  Kcv.  Jeremiah  Walker,  a  Baptiat  ouoiateT 


■in  njectton  of  the  Calviniatic  doctrino.    He  alao 
paUiabcd  TAa  Ckritlim  Paiwpfy  (17W>,  deigned  m 
Midote  to  PaiDe'a  Age  nfRimm,    It  conaiata  of  t' 
fmu,  the  Ont  containing  tlie  wbalaDca  ofWataon'a  n\ 
10  Paine'*  flnt  part,  and  the  aecond  Hoge'a  aniwer  lo  I 
aaeond  part  of  Paine'a  work.     It  had  a  wide  circulatii 
aadenrtad  a  very  imp<»t«nt  inMnenee.   Avolume  oTbia 
■faaaa  waa  pubUdwd  abortly  after  hii  deub,  but  thrir 
onulation  baa  been  very  limited,  and  they  hardly  do 
JoKtce  to  hia  character  aa  a  pKAcher.    AuemiMri^DT. 
Hgge  wia  pan  ^' prepared  by  hia  aooa,  bnt  leema  to  have 
ban  loat,  aa  it  baa  never  gone  into  prinL — ilairr.  Pm  ' 
Jbr.  Jan.l8M.p.S3  aq.i  Spragua,  j4iBub  tf  lit  Aim 
A^,iii.416*q.     (J.H.W.) 

Hoc*.  Bunnal  Davlsa,  D.D.,  a  Prcahyteiii 
■iaiater,  mm  of  Dr.  Hoaca,  wu  bom  in  Bbepherdatown, 
Ta,ial791.  Hia  early  inatmclion  he  rtctived  from  hia  b- 
ihs-.aftcT  wboae  aawimption  of  the  preaidcncy  of  Hamp- 
du  Sidney  College  be  became  a  atodent  in  that  ooDege, 
ud  giadiMited  in  ISia  He  alaa  punued  hia  theological 
nDBC  onda  hia  lather,  filling  at  the  aanM  time  the  ap- 
poiatment  of  tutor  at  hia  alma  mater.  I^ler  he  becanw 
IRAiaui,  awl  It  one  time  he  acted  even  aa  Tic«-pre«- 
denL  In  IBlfl  he  entered  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
i«iT,i«rviog  the  two  ehurchea  of  Culpepper  and  Uad- 
■iia,Tir^ma.  at  the  lamc  ^me.  In  ISil  he  removed 
10  HillabaeDugb,  Ohio,  aerving  alao  a  church  at  Rodiy 
Spdi^  at  the  aatne  lime.  Three  yean  later  he  wu 
dacted  jiiiifiMiir  iif  iiiathriiialii  i  ami  iiaiiiial  phikmpby 
B  the  Ohio  Univernty  at  Athena.  The  coLI^  being 
Mthiatime  wilhootapreaidnit,DT.  Hogepeiformedthe 
teieaof  thai  oAce,  and  greatly  increaaed  the  proaperily 
•flhe  inatitutinn.  At  the  aame  lime,  he  preachni ' 
nllqce  chapel  and  in  the  church  of  Ihe  town  whe 
laa  time  and  health  would  permit.  He  died  in  DecemlxT, 
iai.-Spraeue,/l«.fl/^B>./^^,ii',488. 

Bof'lmlHHtit.Ckiiglali',r&in,ttoia  Anb.for  pari- 
n^;  Scfil.  'EyXii  T.  r.  AiyXd'.'Mc),  the  third  of  the 
fn  daughter*  of  Zelopbehad  the  Gileadile,  to  whom,  in 
ite  alanioe  <tf  male  heira,  potliona  wen  aaaigned  by 
Haai*  (Numb.  xiTi,B3;  uvii,  1;  ixxvi,  11;  '  ' 
»ii,g).  BlCIGIB.  See  alao  BETH-HoaUkH. 
Sec  HoootniAATEM. 


Ho'bun  (Helv  HoUm',  onin,  prob.  for  oniri^, 

*kaa  MiOBtA  imptU  or  amfamidi ;  Sept.  AlXifi,  Vul- 
pM  Ofaat),  tbe  king  of  Hebrra,  who  Joined  tlM  league 
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l^ainat  Gibeon,  but  wu  OTarthrown  in  battle  by  Joahua 
and  ahun  after  being  captured  in  the  cava  at  Uakkedah 
(Joah.x,8}.    B.ai6l8. 

Hotibtug.    See  Hobubo. 

Hobenbnrg  or  Odlllcnboig,  an  old,  cdebrated 

onaateiy  on  the  Uhine,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  founded 
by  duke  Ethicvt,' wttoae  daugtiler  Odilia  waa  the  Hnt 
"1ie  ia  euppoaed  to  have  died  in  790.  Thia 
iiKinaalery  wu  celeUattd  fur  many  yraii  for  the  great 
of  its  iiimatea  and  the  encouragement  which  it 
all  who  devoted  themselvea  In  literary  labora. 
About  1429,  thia,  aa  w«U  aa  the  monaReiy  at  the  fool 
>f  the  hill.  Hid  to  have  been  founded  by  Oditia,  in  or- 
der to  aave  weaiy  traveQera  the  tuk  of  aaccnding  the 
mount,  waa  cloaed.  One  of  Ihe  works  pobtiahed  by  an 
■Umu  of  Ihia  monaateiy  (Hrrrad,  1 167),  Iloriut  delicia- 
Latin,  eonlaina  conlribultona  to  Biblical  hiatory 
he  entire  Held  of  ihcoUvy.  See  Albricht,  //i»- 
1  ifM«i&  {SchletMadt,  IT5I,  ilo);  Silbennanii, 
firKkrrib.  v.  Ilokab.  (Stranb.  17HI  and  18S6) ;  Krtlberg, 
ATiraln-GnrA.  Onfaoif.  ii,  76-73 1  MatHllon,  ^w.  i.488 
aq.,  G99 ;  li,  68 ;  Wetter  u.  Welte,  Kinkm-La.  i,  !77. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hobantoho,  Alexahder  Leofoli>  Fraxe  E¥- 
HEBicH,  prim  of,  a  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic  biahop, 
wu  bom  near  Waldenburg  Aug.  17, 17M.  Hia  mother, 
baroneaa  Judith  dt  Reviciky,  dHIiiied  him  for  the  cler- 
ical life,  and  after  aludjing  at  Ihe  Academy  of  Berne, 
and  the  aamlnariea  of  Vienna,  Tymau,  and  Elwangcn, 
Ite  wu  ordained  prieat  in  1816.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  ajouniey  to  Rome,  where  he  aaaodated  much  with 
Jcsuita,  and  Anally  Joined  (heir  Soatti)  af  Ikt  Satrtd 
Heart  ofjrau.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Qerminy,  and 
aettled  inBavaria,  where  hia  Uilh  and  fortune  aoon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  high  porition.  Hia  reputation  ia  chief- 
ly due  lo  hia  pretended  power  to  cure  diseaae*  in  a  mi- 
raculous way.  He  ia  said  la  have  made  eurea  in  the 
hoapitala  ofWUnbu^  and  Bamberg.  But  Ihe  autboii- 
tie*  at  laat  interfeied,  and  even  Ihe  pope  himself  advised 
Hohenlohe  to  abstain  from  Iheae  pretcntiona,  and  the 
prince  Rnally  left  Bavaria  for  Vienna.  He  next  went  to 
Hungary,  and  waa .  made  hiahop  h  partOtui  of  Sirdica 
in  18M,  and  abbot  of  Ihe  convent  of  St.Michael  of  Ga- 
bojan.  During  the  Berolation  of  1B48  he  wu  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  he  went  to  Innipruck,  where  Ihe 
emperor  of  Austria  then  redded.  In  Oct- 1849,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  viait  hi*  nephew,  count  Frte«,who  had  Just 
decided  to  become  a  prieM.  He  died  at  his  houre  Nov. 
17, 1819.     The  renown  which  Hohenlohe  gained  by  hia 

to  England,  Ireland,  and  even  to  our  country,  where  Ihe 
case  of  Mia.  Ann  Mitlingly,  of  Wuhmglon,  D.  C,  who 
wu  said  lo  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  lumor, 
March  10,  1814,  in  consequence  of  his  pnym,  caused 
considerable  excitement.  The  prince  ceased  these  prac- 
(icea  many  yean  before  bis  death,*!  least  publicly.  Va- 
rtoos  theories  have  been  propounded  lo  account  (or  Ihe 
cures  attributed  to  him  :  tbe  moat  talional  is  that  which 
asaigna  (hem  lo  the  power  of  Ihe  imagination  over  bo- 
callrd  nervous  disordeia.  His  principal  works  are  Dtr 
I'm  Cnjte  dtr  ialkol.  Kircht  betendt  Clirttl  (BamUrg, 
1819;  ad  edit.  Lfa.  18S4) ;— ft-j  iolholudim  Priertrrt 
Brrvf.  wards  u.PIKeU  (Bamb.  1821) :—  Wai  ill  d.  Zrit- 
griit  (Bamheig,  IS21),  an  altempt  to  show  that  none  but 
a  good  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a  good  and  loyal  citizen, 
addresaed  to  Francis  of  Aaatria  and  Alexander  of  Rnt- 
«a  -.—Die  Waiider$chaJ\  rimer  Goll  nickfHdm  Snlr,  etc. 
(Vienna,  ISSO):—/.ialfM'clT>ti^/:r^r«iri(Wini>(/.ir(&li. 
dmPri/iltrlibtn(Httubon,iimy.  a  number  of  sermons, 
etc  Hit  pcathamoua  works  were  published  tiy  Bnmner 
(Ratiabini,  18S1).  See  Paulus,  Wundfreurrti  z.  WSrltb. 
u.  Banb.  nKrrwnuifli  ifurcrl.  II.  MicM  ».  d.  Pr.  t.  Ho- 
ktnlolu  (Ipi.  1822) ;  Oieseler,  KirrhrpgncklfMf  J.nmett. 
Zril,  p.  821 ;  Rtal-Emry^.f.  d.  Kaliol.  DralKkL  T,  4M 
-Sfgiveaafnllaccountor  his  works);  Henog,  Araf-Ais- 
rtUip.xix,aeBsi|.i  Hoefer,A'oiir.fiuy.C«bxxiT,9t4. 
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Hflhftiwtwiftnii      See  Gimlphs  add  QBisaL- 

HotmbBoni,  JoHAm  CiniiKTtA<(,  ■  diMinguuhed 
GernuD  piwher,  born  tt  Bodach,  ikst  HUdburgluiiMn, 
wu  «lui»>«d  at  the  UniTernt^  or  GoUingen,  under  Hi- 
cbKlu,W>lcli,He.vne,  uid  othen.  For  >  time  he  wu 
private  tulor  and  pnacber.  In  1777  he  wai  ^ipoisted 
oourt  preacher  at  Cobu^,  and,  nine  yean  laUr,  minuter 
and  lupeciateDdent  or  bin  native  city.  He  died  Nov, 
13, 182S.  Hohnbanm  wa«  an  aseiMant  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  the  Hildborger  Gmmgback  (bynn-^wok),  and 
contribulal  also  largely  to  diffennl  theological  period- 
icala.  Hie  theological  worka  are  t/eier  iHiilige  Abmd- 
mail  (CobL  1781, 8™)  -.—Priidiglat  iiier  Gach.  d,  A.  T. 
Cibid.  1788-8S,  2  vola.  8va)  -^GaSKge  und  Prtd^lt-  (itk 
1800,  8ri>).— Doring,  DeuUcML  KamtlnAKr,  p.  143  aq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Holbaoh,  Paul  Hhnrv  Thirt,  harm  of,  an  tnfldel 
of  the  18th  century,  wai  born  it  Heidelaheim.  in  tht 
palatinate  (now  giand-duehy)  or  Baden,  in  I72S.  Ht 
went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  with  his  father,  who  at 
hii  death  lefl  him  heir  to  a  large  roitmie.  Holbacb'a 
bODM  became  then  the  head-quarten  of  all  [be  Tree- 
thinken  and  writen  of  hia  day.  At  the  dimten  whi 
he  gave  twice  a  week,  either  in  Paris  or  at  hia  cwtle 
Grandval,  and  which  gained  him  the  title  iiT_fiitl  maiire 
d!h6ld  ofphUoiopki,  met  the  abbot  Galiani,  Helvetiui, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Raynal,  Grimm,  Buflbn,  Kouneao, 
Uarmoatel,  Ducloi,  Labarpe,  Condorcet,  etc  It  was  ' 
tbeae  leuniona  that  they  exchanged  Ifaeir  ideal,  and  pr 
pared,  at  least  in  their  minds,  many  of  the  artjcka 
which  appeared  in  the  flnt  Uttcj/clopiiie  (Diderot's), 
besdea  many  anonymooa  publications  which  were  alio 
•enl  forth,  consisting  either  of  original 
tianalationa  from  the  German  or  English.  They  car- 
ried their  qieculation,  it  is  said,  to  such  daring  lengths 
that  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  and  Rouaneau  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  tbe  circle.  Holbach  himself 
of  the  most  zealous  of  these  champions  of 
anil  contended  not  only  against  Christianity,  but . 
every  positive  religion.     He  is  said,  according  I 

moiis  writings  of  his  own  composition.  His  firat  pbilo- 
aophical  work  be  published  in  1767  nnilcr  tbe  name  of 
Baulanger:  it  is  entitled  Le  Chriiliatiunie  diBoiU,  /m 
Kiamai  da  prindpa  et  del  tfftti  de  la  religion  rtriiit 
(Amst.).  In  this  work  be  says  explidUj  that  religioi 
is  in  no  way  necessary  for  tbe  welfare  of  empim,-  thai 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  but  a  heap  of  absurdities, 
the  propagation  of  which  has  exercised  the  most  fatal 
influence  on  mankind;  that  its  morality  is  nowise  supe- 
rior to  tbe  morality  of  other  systems,  and  is  only  fit  foi 
enthusiaBts  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  dntiee  impiaed  by 
Bodety ;  finally,  that  through  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
its  existence  Christianity  had  led  to  the  meet  deplora- 
ble results  in  politics.  Soon  aHer  this  work,  which  his 
infldd  asaaciates  themselves  declared  tbe  most  terrible 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  any  pan  oft^e  world,  he  pub- 
lished L'Eqnit  da  Clerge,  ou  le  Ckrutianume  prinul^ 
aagi  da  mlrqiritti  tt  da  exdi'dr  nu  pr/tra  vtodrma 
(Lon±  1767),  and  De  tlnpoiture.  taardolair,  on  remal 
JeptioM  ntrU  clrrn7«  (AmsL  1767).  In  the  same  year 
Holbach  published  his  most  important  work.  Syttime  dt 
la  Naiun  (Lond.  1770),  under  the  signature  of  "  Miia- 
biud,  secrSiaire  petjH'luel  lie  TAcademie  Fran^aJse."  It 
is  not  definitely  known  whether  he  wrote  tbe  book  alone, 
or  was  aausted  by  La  Grange,  Grimm,  and  otherB,but  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  sent  forth  by  Hol- 
bach, and  that  be  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publication. 
So  radical  was  this  work  that  even  Voltwre  at^cked  it 
in  tbe  article  "God"  of  hiB"Philosopbioal  Dicrionaty." 
Yet  in  1772  Holbach  published  a  popular  edition  of  that 
work  under  the  title  Li  fxm  Sou,  on  idea  tuOurrlla  op- 
poiia  auz  idirt  mrtaturella  (Amst-;  often  reprinted 
under  the  name  of  tbe  abbot  Mealier).  The  wretched 
book  was  laigdy  read  by  ttia  common  people,  and  oon- 
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tribnted  perhaps  mora  than  all  the  other  pbilonpUcal 
walks  of  the  18th  century,  taken  together,  to  the  aub- 
renioa  of  morala  and  tbe  spread  of  infidelity.  It  leacbea 
the  most  naked  and  atheistical  materialisni,  and  erai 
Voltaire  abused  it  as  immoral.  In  it  Holbach  disiiuaim 
the  maxima  of  religious  molality,  take*  a  hurried  glMioa 
at  social  and  savage  lilie,  tooehee  tbe  ao-caUed  "social 
compact,"  and  in  ^  coane  of  hia  ohatmtioos  endeav- 
on  to  teach,  among  othCT  tbings^  that  aelf-inlereat  is  the 
ruling  motive  of  man,  and  that  God  is  only  an  ideal  bo- 
Ing,  created  by  king*  and  prieaia.  Uia  Sgt&mt  Sodal, 
OH  la  prmKapa  natunl*  it  la  aHmft  H  dtia  paStiqae 
(Amslerd.  1778),  aisu,  as  ita  title  indicMes,  la  establish 
the  basis  and  iijes  of  a  mora]  and  political  aystem  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  religious  system.  Thi*  work 
was  as  ill  received  by  the  philowqtben  as  by  the  relig- 
iona  party,  and  the  Paris  Pariiusent  (in  1778)  condemn- 
ed this  and  all  other  preceding  work*  of  Holbach  to  be 
publicly  burned  by  the  hangman.  They  were  all  aecret- 
ly  aent  to  Holland  in  MS.,  and  printed  there  by  Michael 
Key,  who  circnlated  them  in  France,  so  that  even  the 
friends  and  goeel*  of  Holbach  did  not  know  biin  as  their 
author,  and  often  criticieed  hi*  works  severely  while 
partaking  of  hia  hospitality.  He  was  also  one  of  tbe 
contributor*  to  the  celebiailed  Encyclopedia  (q.  v.)  of 
Diderot.  Holbach'*  Uognphen  claim  that  he  waa  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  thai,  notwithalanding  the  per- 
nidous  tbcoriea  of  materialism  which  he  KMj^t  to  in- 
culcate, especially  among  the  French  people,  bis  life  waa 
better  than  his  books.  Tbey  claim  especially  that  he 
was  a  man  of  most  unaelfiah  bene^-olence,  and  thai  he 
made  hia  bouae  even  an  aaylum  for  hia  foes.  Thus  be 
protected  and  gave  a  rEfuge  to  the  Jesuits  in  tbe  days 
of  their  advcisily  under  Louis  XV,  though  he  hated 
their  system,  and  had  written  against  them.  Ha  died 
at  Paris  January  21,  1789.  See  Voltaire,  Di/tiamoin 
PhSatopk. !  Diderot,  Uimrtim :  Damiim,  Etada  mr 
la  p/iiloKipiU  iftfolbari  (in  Mim.de  rAcadimie  tL  Sri- 
emxt  moralrt  et  poStigHu) ;  Hoefw,  A'oup.  Biog.  Gimi- 
rale,  xxiv,  926  sq.;  Biag.  Um.  xa,  460  sq.;  Schloaser, 
Gadt.d.Wimd\9Ja3irkiHid.t.bmv\.:  ii,  5M;  Bahle, 
Gack.  drr  nmerrFi  PAilot.  vi,  Abtheil  i,  p.  M  sq. ;  Haral:^ 
HtgenbKh,  Ciurdi  Hiitnry  «/ the  I8lk  and  ISiA  Cimt.  i, 
211  sq.;  FarTar,ffu(.n/»Trr*oi^r,p.l81sq.i  Yinet, 
/>TmalZ,tr.p.S&2sq.;  lIagenbach,//ur.a/A(tfKWibai, 
p.50i  MDrcll,//ufary  <>//>ii^.p.l11  aq.;  Uenag.AeoA 
AayUop.  vi,  220  sq,    (J.H.W.) 

Holbarg,  Lcdwio  vox,  a  Danish  divine,  was  boni 
Nov.6,1684,atBerRen.  in  Norway.  He  studied  Iheolo- 
py  at  Copenhagen  li'niversity,  and  beonne  a  professos  in 
that  scbooL  In  t7S5  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni* 
versily,  and  in  1787  treasurer.  In  1747  the  kin{(  cre- 
ated Holberg  a  baron  on  account  of  his  littmy  aen-ioea. 
He  died  Jan.  27, 1754.  He  ia  known  a*  tbe  croOor  oT 
modem  Danish  literature,  and  dearrves  our  notice  on  ac- 
count  of  hia  KinAmffaciidiit  (17SB-I0, 2  vola.),  and  JB- 
diMc/ie  Gat*.  (1T42,  2  vols.).  Both  tbeae  woriu  m  con- 
iderol  quite  valuable  even  at  the  present  time. — &a(A- 
baus.  Com.  Lex.  viii,  48  sq. ;  Gorton,  Btograpk.  Dicf,  IL 
[J.  H.  W.) 

Holcombe,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa 
bom  ui  Prince  Edward  County, Ta^Sept 32, 1'SJ.  Uia 
early  education  was  limited.    While  yet  a  boy,  be  at- 

year  he  wu  licenaeil  to  preach  by  the  Baptists ;  and  in 
Sept.  1785,  was  ordaineil  pastor  of  tbe  church  at  I^ke 
Creek,  S.C.  .Some  time  aftfT,  be  waa  appointed  delegate 
the  Convention  of  South  Camlina,  bdd  at  ChartcMon, 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Staled  In  1791 
he  beams  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Eulww, 
preaching  also  at  May  Rivei  and  StHdenai  bat,  the 
climale  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  removed  to  Beaufort. 
In  1799  he  accepted  a  call  to  Savanaah.  Here  h«  U- 
boled  with  great  auccesa,  and  was  cUefly  inatnuDental 
'  '  K  the  Savannah  Female  A^lom  (in  IWIX 
time  oenducUlw  a  Hagainie,  TV  Gtotyia 
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■Ibi^I  ffprnrirrry  He  iln  louk  put  b  ettaUiih- 
ing  itoaal  hMta  Acmdonj  in  1804,  uhI  t  TAianoomry 
Saktj  in  1806.  la  1810  be  ww  mide  D.U.  t?  Brown 
Uuinl;,  ind  in  ISl!  became  putot  of  the  FintBap- 
liaCtnrcb  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  Ubond  with  great 
KofMnct  until  hu  death.  Hay  22, 1824.  He  publidi«l 
iBaboofaoi:aBin>alieimoiu,Bddieaaea,etc— Sprague, 

Soloomba,  Hoaaa,  a  Baptiat  minuteT,  wa>  bom 
■  Viik]nIKKrict,S.C,  July  iO,  1780.    He  waa  engaged 
ia  ■grieultiml  punuiu  unlil  1800,  when  he  tnme 
KUMko  to  Vheolngy,  and  wm  licensed  the  folia 
ytM.    H*  labored  in  hi*  native  region  until  1819, 
hiwoit  loKonhCBraliua,and  Anally  Ktlled  in  Jeffs- 
mo  Co,  AlL,  in  the  fall  of  1818,     Hi»  miiiistrado 
lU  lime  places  were  eminenllyiucceearul.aDd  heeontin- 
«dhiiIab>>r<uniilhiiiieatli,Ju1yBl,IH41.    Ur.  Hi' 
tmbc  pnUitbeil  ■  CoUkHim  o/Sticrrd  /lyimi  (I81S) : 
1  nrk  on  Baptism,  entitled  A  Rrptg  la  the  Rrr.  Fit 
Ewiig.B/llHCMmberbaidPrritfltrumSocielyilStl}: 
A  KtfiUaUm  a/  Ht  Rtv.  Jodaa  Uarrmee'i  Patriotic 
DiKame,  Br  A  mH-Mitfim  PriiKiplaerpOKii  (m'- 
niHiilirryn/tie  AbOania  BaptitU  (1840).— -Sprague, 
Amalt,T\,H2. 

HOlCOt;  RoBKHT,  in  English  scholastic  of  the  I4tt] 
aWdiy.  ikoctur  orOxfunl  Utiivenily,  and  a  oieotber  of 
ibcDoninican  order,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  inter- 
pnten  of  sacml  Scripcura  in  his  day,  yet  an  obedient 
nrfihe  Roman  CatboLie  Church,  and  a  lealous  adro- 
(Ue  of  Kominaliem  (q.  v.).  He  died  a  victim  of  the 
plifrue  in  1349.  Hokot  wnite  mainJy  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
WKs,  but  not  many  of  \aa  worlis  have  ever  gone  into 
pint.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  many  books 
'boK  luibonhip  is  doubtful  are  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Dominicans.  titiaahaimUmiB.PIalimUttAritlol. 
Pabnepli.  p.  301)  ha*  severely  criticised  the  pbilosoph- 
ial  vim  of  Kolcot.  His  most  important  published 
lh»Bki(tic»i  works  are  Dt  ShiSo  Seriptura  (Venice,  1686, 
nd  nfteo) :— /■  Provni.  Salom.  (Paris,  1616.  4lo) :— /« 
Cmrica  Cnmlicnnim  rt  n  srpWm  Priom  Capila  Ecdai- 
■'Ku(ren.l&09).  Among  the  works  attributed  to  him 
b*  ihe  Doninicaiis  we  And  Moralitaliontt  llittoriimon 

(ftris.  IfilO,  8vo) Hoefer,  A'onr,  Biog.  Cfniralt,  xxiv. 

Ml;  Joeher,  GrleAn.  Lec.ii,  1671.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Bold  [reib]  is  oAen  used  Aeuratively,  but  in  obvi- 
nm  ■Kanings,  in  the  Bible.  7*0  lake  Md  of  God  and 
UteDmwHf  is  to  Bntawe  him  as  given  in  the  Gospel. 
fi  by  Uib  to  plead  his  promises  and  rElations  (Iia. 
liir.T,  and  Ivi,  4).  diriniat  hotdforlk  Ike  Kord  of 
Vi!  Utey.by  practinng  it  in  their  Uvea, give  light  and 
MiWtlaDtootlMn(PhiLii,16).  SotkMbtgofChria 
■k  htad  ia  DCKlectiag  (o  draw  gradoos  ioHnence  from 
biB,  and  to  yUld  dnc  sutiicctkii  to  him ;  as,  for  instance 
ICd.  ii.  18, 19),  «nit*hipping  angels,  etc  iiotead  of  Christ; 


(W«-*work. 

Hold  [tioan\  (rnasQ. mumdak; ifortrt-, as  often 
nadonl'K  the  tmn  especially  applied  to  the  lurking- 
['naofUuTid(l  Sam.xiu,1,6;  xxiv,:2,etc).  See 
^raosciiou). 

Hcdda.     See  HttaA. 

Bolden,  Hehkt,  D.D.,  a  distii^uUied  English  Ro- 
sa Qoholic  cantTorenialist,  was  ban  in  Idncaiihire 
■  IM.  He  studied  at  the  Seminarv  of  Douai,  and 
•"•rvnrfa  wein  to  Paris,  where  he  look  the  degree  of 
^•tt.  He  became  a  priest  in  the  [arish  of  St.  N'icholss 
hCbrdooiKt.  MuchoThislime  was  devoted  to  licer- 
■TUon,whifh  iiUced  him  anHng  the  most  renowned 
"wlngisiis  of  th»t  period.  He  died  in  IR6d.  His 
"Kipal  wort  IS  A  milgtit  Fidri  (Paris,  1662.  8vo  i  2d 
^by  BatlioD,  ITGT,  ISmo;  tnnslated  into  English  by 
'.<L,  1<Ml  4tn).  Dnpin  avDmends  this  book  very  bish- 
''  Id  1660  he  published  Kotntm  Tnlamamnit,  with 
M^iaal  notesL,  and  a  IMer  to  A  rrnjuld  on  predcatinB- 
^  and  Knee.     Bee  Dqnj,  Ccdo.  Wriltri.  cent,  zrii ; 


Holder.  Wilkslh  (also  known  as  /"rarer  WiOrl- 

mut  de  Slulgardia  Ordiaii  Jfuianim),B  WlUtemberg  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Marbach  in  1642, 
and  educated  at  Tubingen.  He  dislinguisbed  bimself 
specially  by  his  great  opposition  to  scholastic  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  against  which  he  wrote  Mv  txes- 
teraftfj  coBfra  Jomaaa  Pitlorium  (Tub.  1598,  4to) :— a 
very  rare  and  curious  work  on  the  Mass  and  bsptimi, 
of  which  ex  tracts  have  been  given  in  the  A'.  GSIttng.  Ilitl. 
ifag.vo\.u,  pL  iv,  p.  716  sq. :--alao /'rfi/Dnum (rAorfa- 
lorima  pro  rriolutorio  mper  grouU  guibutdam  dubifla- 
tibiu  H  quattioalMt,  e:c  (Tubing.  1594,  4lo).  He  died 
July  24, 1609— Adelung's  Jiicher,  GiUkri.  La.  ii,  1672; 
Krug,  Eiicyklop.-phUo4.  Ltx.  ii,  460. 

Holdhelm,  SAicirEi,  a  distinguished  Jewish  dirine 
of  the  libenlistic  or  so-called  refoim  school,  was  bom 
at  Kempen,  province  of  Poaen,  Prussia,  m  IBOC  His 
early  education  wa^  like  that  of  every  other  Jewish 
RabU  of  his  time,  confined  to  a  Ihoiough  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Ihe  Talmud-  In  the  latter  his  proO- 
dency  was  very  great,  and  was  pretty  generally  known 

a  young  man.  With  great  perseverance,  be  paved  hi* 
way  for  a  broader  culture  than  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbins  could  aOard  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  tmiversitie*  of  Prague  and  Berlm. 
His  Umiled  preparation  made  it,  however,  impossible 
for  him  to  graduate  at  those  high-acbools.  In  13SG  he 
was  called  as  Rabbi  to  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  tbe  Oder. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  endeavor* 
to  advance  the  inlereots  of  his  Jewish  brethren  in  Plus- 
na,  and  to  obtain  liberal  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  there  published,  beside*  a  number  of  sermons 
delivered  in  behalf  of  the  cause  Just  alluded  to,  Gotlr- 
ditntlticht  VoHrage  (Fmkf.  18S9,8voMn  which  he  treat* 
of  the  Jewish  holy  days,  usages,  etc^  These  sermons 
were  tbe  subject  of  conuderUion  by  the  leading  Jewish 
periodicals  for  succesaive  months.  Thus  the  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholar  J.  A.  Frankel  aimed  Co  establish 
on  these  sermons  the  law*  of  Jewish  Homiletics  (com]). 
LiltralHTUatt  dti  OrienU,  ISW,  No.  36,  39,  47,  49,  60). 
His  scholarly  attainments  were  such  at  this  time  (1840) 
that  the  University  oF  Leipzig  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  "doctor  of  pfailoaophy."  In  the  same  Tear 
Hotdheim  accepted  a  call  as  chief  Rabtu  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  was  installed  Sept.  19  (1840).  The 
prominence  which  this  portion  gtrt  him  greatly  in- 

movementa  for  reform  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  {q.  v.)  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  per- 
on  to  the  refiirm  movements  at  Berlin  with  which  be 
ras  afterwards  so  intimately  associated.  In  1848  he 
mblished  Vtbir  d.  A  ttloaomie  d.  Boibinnt  u.  d,  Prbieip. 
dtrjlid.  Ekr.  {Schwerin  and  Bcriin,  1843,  Svo).  In  this 
work  he  labored  for  a  submission  of  the  Jews  in  matri- 
monial questions  to  tbe  law  of  Ihe  land  in  which  they 
now  sojoumed,  instead  of  adhering  to  their  Talmudic 
laws,  so  conflicting  with  the  duties  of  their  citizeiuhip, 
and  so  antagonistic  to  the  principle*  of  this  liberal  age. 
He  held,  Hrst;  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Rabbins  must 
m;  secondly,  that  the  religious  obUgaiions  should  be 
inct  ftom  the  political  atul  civil,  and  should  yield  to 
bUter  as  orhigher  authority;  and,  thirdly,  that  mar- 
riage is,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  a  cii-il  act,  and 
consequently  an  act  independent  of  Jewish  authorities. 
On  the  c«ntrover«y  of  this  question,  see  Jews,  Rk- 
MnnEtt)  In  1844  he  published  Urbtr  d.  Bachieidmig 
undflul.  ia  itligiui-dBgnial.  BrtitkvHg  (Schwerin  and 
Berlin,  1844,  8vo),  in  which  he  treala  of  the  question 
hethet  circumcision  is  essential  to  Jewish  n 


and  in  which  hi*  position  is  even  more  liberal  than  in 
the  ttealment  of  the  questions  previously  alluded  to. 
HoMheim  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  tbe  Jewish 
ooundls  hdd  ftom  1843  to  1846.    In  1847  he  was  cille< 
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to  Bnlin  b;  the  Jewish  Rdorm  Society  of  thU  dly,  con- 
dstiiig  ormembeni  who,  nn  ■ccount  or  their  Ubenl  viewi, 
hill  Hpanted  (ram  th<  orthodox  portion ;  and  he  entered 
upon  the  duliei  of  (his  poeilion  oa  Seplember  6.  Mere 
he  labored  with  great  diaiiiiciion,  and  from  this,  the  teal 
centre  of  Germany,  he  »aitlers<l  the  Beodi  of  bi»  extreme- 
ly liberal  views  among  Ilia  Jewish  brelhnn  throughout 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  not  only  of  iiia  own  coun- 
tT}',  but  of  the  world.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1860.  Perhaps 
we  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  Holdheim'a  influence 
in  hi)  Uter  yean  than  by  citing  the  words  of  Ratibi  Ein- 
hom,  now  of  New  York  city  (in  Sinai  i  Orym/ilr  Kr- 
lirtaHma  u.Kcr«£b>v  i/.yudnfii. Baltimore,  1660, p. SXS, 
the  November  mimbet  of  whith  gives  a  pretty  full  bi- 
ography of  Holdheim);  "The  great  raastu  in  Israel, 
the  htgh-pnest  of  Jewish  theological  science,  the  lion  in 
the  conlest  for  light  and  tnith,  no  longer  ■"   -" 


form,  to  which  the  controversy  between  (he  Keformed 
and  OrthodoK  Jew*  gave  rise,  he  published  Gach,  drr 
jitd,  Rr/omgoMvidt  (Berlin.  1867,  8vo)  :-Bf»Bcm»-ii. 
SiUeakkra  d.  Muchnuk  i.  GdrrauA  i.IlrligiauiaittrT.  i. 
jad.  IttUffiotutcliulai  (Berlin,  18A4,  ]2ino),  and  a  larger 
work  on  the  unw  subject  nniler  the  title 
"?^';^  Ji^  Glatdnu-a.  Sillttddire  (ib.  1867 
Ctbfte  uikI  GaSageJiir  dui  XmJaAn-a.  i'er^i 
(Berlin,  1859,  Bvo);  KnA  rraJigtm  (vol  i,  1862;  m(A.u, 
I863i  voL  iii,  1856),  besides  a  number  of  sermons  sepa- 
nUeiy  published  since  his  death.  A  onnplete  liU  of  his 
works  up  to  1846  is  given  by  Ftint  IBibliath.  Jsdntlh. 
p.  404,  406).  3«RittCT(Dr.J.H.),  (7<(a.  (^Frjiii^  Ar- 
fonmiHon,  vol.  iU  (Samuel  Holdheim,  BerL  18G5)  ;  Jo«I, 
A'.  Gnch.  d.  IiTial,  i,  39  sq, ;  ill  (Cuilurr/fidi.),  203  sq. ; 
Gttch.  d.  JadeiOh.  u.  t.  Sekia,  p.  374  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holdawoith  (Holsivortta,  Oldaivortli,  or 
Oldlsirortll),  Rlotlajd,  an  Engliih  divine,  waa  bom 
in  1590,  and  educated  at  St-John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Later  he  became  a  fellow  of  that  univenity.  In  16'2U 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  then  called  to  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  London,  and 
in  1G20  was  appointed  profesBor  of  divinity  at  (iresbam 
(Mlti^e.  In  1681  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
in  1633  waa  fuiihei  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingilon,  and  in  1637  was  recalled  to  (Cambridge  as 
nuster  of  Emanuel  College.  He  waa  a  zealous  adherent 
to  die  cause  of  Charles  I,  and  suffered  on  this  account 
by  imprtaonment  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  1649.  Holdsworth  wrote,  bendes  a  large  col- 
lection of  sermons,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Darling 
(Cydapadia  Bitliagr.  i,  1509)  and  by  Allibone  (Did.  of 
A  alhan,  j,  863),  Prtrirdioae*  Tktologica  (London,  1C61, 
fol.),  published  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Wm.  Peanon,  with 
the  lire  of  the  au^r : —  yailty  of  Viuom,  in  twenty-one 
sermons  (London,  1651, 4to),  of  which  Fuller  q>eaks  ii 
very  commeadatory  terms,  paying  the  following  tiibutt 
to  iloldsworth  (also  cited  by  Allibone) :  "The  suthoi 
was  composed  of  a  learned  head,  a  gracious  heart,  i 
bountiful  hand,  and  a  patient  bach,  corafottably  ani 
cheerfully  to  endure  such  heavy  affiictions  as  were  laii 
upon  him."— Hook,  AccIm.  lliog.  vi,  106  sq. 

HoldawoTtli,  vrincb,  D.D.,  fellow  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  College,  was  bwn  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  eilucaled  at  Uxfonl  L'niveruly.  He  is  es- 
pecially celebrated  on  account  of  his  controversy  with 
I^Kke,  which  arose  from  his  views  on  the  .Suurirc'ioti 
n/'Atefia<^(OxIbrd,  1T!0,Hvoj  and  the  same  defended, 
Lond.  1727,  8vo).— Allibone,  Din.  o/Aulhori,  i,  863. 

Hole,  tfATTHEW,  D.D.,  ■  leafne<l  English  divine. 
was  bom  about  1640.  He  entered  the  Lliiiveniily  of 
Oxford  as  servitor  at  Exeter  College  in  1 657,  was  clecl- 
ed  felhiw  in  I6G8,  and  became  M.A.  in  1664.  pn:bendaiy 
ofWellsin  1667,  and  rector  of  his  college  iu  1715.  lie 
died  in  1730.  His  sermons  were  of  high  repute  in  their 
day.  Among  his  writini:^  are  An  A^idole  agaiiut  In- 
fijeiily  (Lond.  1702,  Bvo)  ■.—Praeliail  Diteouna  im  tlii 
f.itar^  of  (*e  CharA  of  EHgland  (new  ed.  by  the  Roi", 
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J.A.Gilea,Land.  t8S7,  4volB.8va);— AprocAsIfgi^ 
triea  ofHt  Ciurch  Caledum  (Sd  ed.  Lund.  lTS!i,  1  Tola. 
!vo) :— Practical  Diicouria  m  tk  A'afttrr,  PropriHa, 
ind  tJaOmciri  of  Ckaiitg  (Oxf.  1726, 8vo).— Dailiiic, 
Cgelopadia  BibUigraphiai,  i,  1516. 

HolgBte,  archbishop  of  Yoik  under  king  Edwiid 

I,  was  one  of  the  prelate*  of  the  Keformeis  who  woe 

ulenced  mider  queen  Hary  shortly  alter  her  arceanta 

the  throtie  of  England,  undet  lb*  pretense  thai  theii 
arriage  relations  were  non-ecdesiasiicaL     Later  (Oct. 

1553)  he  waa  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,and  kept  tbcM 
itil  January  18  of  the  followiug  year,  Wlien  be  waa 
pardoned.    The  data  of  the  Innh  and  death  of  Hol^c 

are  not  known Strype's  Mmoriali  of  Ike  Rrfonitaliei^ 

iv,67>q.;  Hardwick, //uT.  i/ft«  CAruftinC'jUnA  dsr- 
%  Ihe  Rfformatim,  p.  384. 

Holidays.     See  Holy-dat;  Fkstivala. 

HollnoH  (C^tTP,  oy'<x!vtnt)<  prop,  the  st 
tity,  but  often  uaed  of  external  or  cenmoni 
(then  more  prop,  uviutik)- 

L  IntrvHic  Idea.—"  HoUnea  sugeesu  the  idea,  not 
of  perfect  virtue,  but  of  that  peculiar  affection  where* 
with  a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards  moral  evil ;  uid  n 
much,  indeed,  is  this  the  predae  and  chanctenslic  im- 
port of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either  mcl- 
usl  or  concdvable  in  the  onivene,  there  would  hare 
been  no  holinea.  There  would  have  been  perfect  troth 
and  perfect  righteousness, yet  not  iotiatH;  for  this  is  a 
word  which  dcnolea  neither  any  one  of  the  virlaes  in 
particular,  nor  the  assemblage  of  them  all  put  together, 
but  the  recoil  or  the  repulsion  of  these  towards  the  op- 
posite vices — a  recoil  that  never  would  have  been  felt 
if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity  as  to  be  neither  an 
object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of  thought"  (Chal- 
mers, AW.  T'An)/.ii,3»0).—Kniulh,  Fleming's  i'ooA.q/' 
PAiloi.  p.  217. 

H.  Applicalima  of  the  Trrm.—\.  In  the  highest  sen«e, 
hoUness  belongs  to  God  alone  (Isa.  vt.  S;  Kev.  xv,  4), 
because  he  oiily  it  abaolutely  good  (Luke  xviii.  19),  and 

would  themselves  becfnne  good  (Luke  i,  49;  John  xvii, 
II;  Acts iii,  14  [iv, 27,80] ;  1  Johnii.M;  Hcb.vii,S6; 
Rev.  iv,S).    See  IIoukess  of  God. 

2.  Men  are  called  holy  (a)  in  as  far  aa  they  are  ves- 
sels of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  divine  power,  e.  g.  Ibe 
IHophels ;  and  also  in  as  br  ai  they  belong  to  an  oigaD- 
itation  which  is  dedicated  to  (iod.  In  ihe'N.  T.  Chria- 
tians  are  especially  holv,  as  being  wholly  cxmsecrated  la 
God's  service.  (Comp.'Kom.viii,27;  xii,  13;  1  Cor.vi, 
2;  Eph.ii,19-.  v,  8;  vi,  18;  CoL  i,  II  i  iii,  U;  2  Ptt.  i, 
21 ;  Kev.  xiii,  10;  Jude  14.)  Men  are  also  called  holy 
(6)  In  so  far  as  they  m  ai  become  habitually  good,  de- 
nying mn,  thinking  and  acting  in  a  godlike  manner,  and, 
in  short,  amforming.  in  their  innermost  being,  aa  well  aa 
in  their  outward  conduct,  to  the  highest  and  abaolote 
Uw  or  the  will  of  God  (Kom.  vi,  19,  22;  Eph.i,4i  "Hl- 
i,8;  lPeLi,15;  Rev.xx,G). 

The  ^roimdi  of  this  sancliAcation,  according  to  oal- 
ward  appearance,  ore  twofold,  vis. :  (□)  Holinaa  is  given 
of  VioA  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  conditioned  opou 
faith  and  an  inward  surrender,  which  are  theniaelv«a 
likewise  the  gift  of  God.  (6)  Man  from  within,  by  a 
proper  puriflcation  of  the  heart,  may  attain  this  sancti- 
ty.   Although  the  Utst  csnnot  occur  without  the  aiailM 

ness  is,  as  above  implied,  the  direct  work  of  God. 

8.  As  everything  dedicated  to  God  psitikn  in  a  cer- 
laiii  manner  of  his  holiness,  so  even  things  (e.  g.  tbe 
Temple),  forms,  and  eeremonieB  {«.  g.  sacriBce) :  hence 
"  to  hallow'  means  also  fa  dedioctfe  to  Cod,  fo  offrr  tip, 
to  iriR^niiia  offering,  to  prtieiU  anr'itrlfai  dfdieattA  tn 
Godlkmunk  Chritt  (Re^-.  xxi-i,  IB;  1  Cor.  vi.  Ill  Eph. 
v,26;  He'b.ii,ll;  x.  10,14;  John  xi-ii,  17).  In  the  N, 
T..  where  the  merciful  aasistance  of  God  ir 
purity  or  objective  holinew  appean  ptinuaeat,  Ibl  « 
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{■(■■iia  to  "  anetifjr  one'a  aeir  ii  oied  oulf  conceming 
Cbrin,  and  meuB  here  the  «UDr  u  fo  oger  up  himii(f 
Mancna<Efarbuiiuiiun(jDhiixTii,19).  BuCuman 
■■J-  auke  hinudf  hoij,  L  e.  under  the  ueiilaiice  of  the 
Uoly  ^i*"!.  he  may  Hiirk  fur  hui  own  purily ;  umilu 
ptfutBtagy  uu*MlofChiuIiana(Matt.xziu,  17)  John 
nil,  19;  1  Tim.iv,A). 

t.  Thu  bv  which  Uod  levtali  hia  bolinen,  e.  g.  the 
Ln,  u  •lio'hol}-  (Itam.  vii,  li). 

III.  ProgTwMiiim.  —  Cotnidete  boliiie«8,  u  tpplieil  to 
sBi,  dccigiules  the  mImU  uf  perfect  luve,  which  exhibiu 
inrtr  in  Ihii,  that  eveiy  thought  of  nun,  eveiy  emotion 
nd  »c^iion,  heoce  «1«D  eiery  deed,  a  deiennined  by 
(he  will  of  Uod,  and  thui  the  old  oanjiiiha  ha*  been 
[uuing  under  the  burdeu  of  worldly  liut,>ntl  haa  been 
canTing  Ute  chaina  dT  the  Beth,  ia  cast  nlF,  anil  the  new 
■■■  b  folly  put  on.  This  lanctitlcation  ia  both  a  work 
pf  God  anil  uf  man.  Thia  divine  grace  comes  through 
Christ  firnt  at  conversion,  and  by  succeMive  steps  tbere- 
rter  uuler  the  influence  urthe  Holy  SpiriL  Man  must 
tan  ihe  profferBl  haiui  of  Gud,  use  the  mesiu  of  grace 
a&tded  him,  and  by  the  usiumice  of  trtid  perfect  huli- 
Boa.  Thus,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  everythin((  comes  from 
God,  and,  mi  the  other,  the  pemotial  work  of  man  iinec- 
rwiTT.  Whatever  the  goud  man  ia,  he  ii  thiough  God 
and  hia  awn  will;  Ihe  evil  man,  however,  is  so  only 
IhnHgh  his  own  wiU,  lor  evil  is  blling  away  from  God. 
lioaducM  consists  ultunately  in  ausceptibilily  fw  the  ili- 
nae  wotk  of  grace,  while  wickedncai  haa  its  final  ground 
in  the  free  hankning  of  the  heart  against  the  divine  in- 

PoHUl  btdinesa  is  a  work  of  devekipmcnt  in  time, 
fteqaeolly  under  a  variety  of  bintteranee*  and  back- 
didtnga,  anil  cren  with  the  poaubility  of  enliro  ruin. 
Ueoce  the  adTDOoitiou*  to  watchfulness,  to  continual 
ptajrr,  to  penermnce  in  faith,  in  lore,  and  in  hope, 
anabaiiiiaiit(lCDr.i.30;  SCor.vii,!:  Eph. iv, 23, V4 ; 
amfk.  Bom.  xii,!);  hence  alio  the  apostle's  praj'er  that 
ike  kn-e  ot  the  Philippiluis  might  alioand  yet  mon 
ante  (PbiL  1,9).    But  while  Ihe  laying  ande  nfth 

of  eowrse  it  is  not  the  meaniugofthe  sacreil  wiitei 

is  our  amctiricalioii,  as  he  i>  our  rightuuimwi  (1  Cor. 
1.30);  yet  an  ihatChtiat  through  tbc  Holy  Spirit  work 
in  laaB  may  become  in  vain,  because  man  by  hi*  un 
bithfulneB  can  binder  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 

tr.  Mitapioriail  RrpraiMatioat  iff  a  SltUe  of  Holt 
am, — In  the  Seriptorea  this  aaneli6oalion  ia  described 
ia  OHiiifuU  as  well  as  atroiig  and  explicit  figuiea 
'•pBtling  off"  of  the  cJd  man,  and  ■  putting  on  ol 
aew  man  (CoL  iii,  9),  the  nibjeet  becomuiK  dead  (i 
oU,  and  having  ncovered  the  Itnit  image  of  Uod. 
Rfnaeaiedassclf-denialft  Cor.ix,!G,!T):  as  a  cleana- 
ii«(l  John  1,9;  oooipL  lleb.  i,  8 ;  ix,  14;  £ph.v.  !G;  i 
rft.i,9):  M  a  washing  (1  Cnr.  vi,  II];  as  a  taking 
■way  t>r*ia(-)uhn  1,29):  as  being  liUed  with  the  fniitt 
•I  rigbleouanen  (FbiL  i,  1 1} ;  with  the  water  nf  life 
|J«ba  vii,SN;  compaic  iv,  14);  aa  a  shedding  abroad  of 
Ike  kiro  of  lioJ  in  the  heart  (Rom.  v,  b) ;  aa  baptism 
BOB  Chris  (Rom.  1-1,3;  Eph.  i,  10;  ii,fi;  Rev.  X' 
fiBiiaahip  with  God  (1  John  i,S);  as  being  in  th 
lbs,  aid  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  light  (1  John  ii,  11,6,10, 
M:  ompare  Eph.  ii,  I6i  John  xiv,  30) ;  aa  the  hai-ing 
tivd.  Chri^  and  the  Hidy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  (J  ' 
air.  17,  W;  GaLii,W;  1  Cor.v,  15;  1  John  it,  24: 
t,  13-16:  Eph.  iv,  6) ;  aa  a  birth  unlo  God  and  Chriat 
il  Jehu  it,  £>;  iii,  9,  10;  iv,  4-7:  v,  18, 19):  as  being 
faauker  of  the  divine  nature  (t  Feu  i,  4) ;  chihiren  of 
IaI  (Rom.Tiii,  14;  John  i,  IS;  1  John  iii,  1,  !);  bom 
■gain  (John  iii,  6,  • ;  Titus  iii,  5, 6) ;  as  b«ng  one  witt 
Ckrw  and  one  another  (John  xvii,  ti,  S6).— Krehl,  J^ea- 
k^am,  H'irttri,  p,  SoO.     See  Sahctificatio:!. 

HouxEas,  at  a  Mrf*  a/lie  Ciurdi.     See  Sanctitt. 

HOLINESS   OK  UOD,  his  casential  and  abmluK 
•Ral  pdfactian.    Primarily,  the  wnnl  ith/  (^t.  ^i%  < 
'  "  ,  whole,  aound)  denote*  pcrftction  in  a  monl 
IT.— 10» 
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ae.     As  applied  to  man,  it  denotes  entire  cmtlbrmlty 

Ihe  will  of  Uod.    See  Sanctiucation.    "But  when 
speak  of  Gud,we  apeak  of  a  Iking  whoia  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  whose  conduct  cannot  be  referred  to  a  high- 
authority  than  hii  own."    See  IIouneks,  above. 

1.  "As  to  the  use  of  the  words  vi'^lp  and  tVyiof,  some 
crillca  aiaert  that  they  are  only  used  in  Scripture,  with 

God,  to  describe  him  aa  the  object  of  awe 

it  ia  tiue  that  this  is  their  prevail- 

J  meaning-e.g.  l»».vi,9;  John  xvii,  11  (ffj,,,  »rir.p) 

anil  that  accordingly  ajin^ivfoi  aignilta  lo  br  tlemi- 

rverailf,  lo  U  mcraKrd.    Still  it  is  undeniabia  (hat 

these  words  in  many  paasagei  are  applied  to  God  In  a 

e-  Lev.  MX,  a, '  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 

holy;'  comp.  1  Pel.  i,  14-10.     Tbiia  aba  inwrns,  Epb. 

IV,  24;  and  DyKMuii],  iyiira/int,  by  which  all  moral 
Mrfedion  ia  ao  frequently  designated,  more  eopecially 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  difTerent  aynnnymical  eig- 
liUcations  of  the  words  iJiliJ  and  uyioc  are  clearly  con- 
necteil  in  the  following  manner  r  <o)  Tkt  imj  txtrmol- 
ly  pure;  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xi.4;  Lev.  xi,  4B,  44 ;  xx,7,26, 
26  sq.  (6)  Tkt  being  trparatr,  since  we  are  accustomed 
to  divide  what  is  pure  from  wliaC  is  impure,  and  to  cast 
away  the  latter;  anil  Iherefure  (r)  Tkt  potntmg  of 
any  tind  oftaieniol  adninliigt,di^inctton,oi  tcorlli.  Ho 
the  Jewa  were  said  to  be  kolg  lo  Cod,  in  opposilion  to 
others,  who  were  KOivoi, pttifuitt,  tosmKm,  vwoiatcralfd. 
Then  everj'lhing  which  waa  without  imperfection,  di*. 
grace,  or  blemish  was  called  holg ;  and  C^^p,  uyiot, 
jtKTiisa«<u,  came  thus  to  rignify  what  was  inrielablt 
(Isa.iv,S;  lCar.iU,I7):  henceti'n]3«,(Uy/iin.  They 
were  then  used  in  the  mote  limited  sense  of  ciSnM  (tike 
the  Latin  (oiKi^ni).  a  sense  in  which  they  are  alsoaoKu- 
Hmrt  nseil  in  the  New  Testament:  '-  g-  1  Theas.  iv,  8, 
T  (comp.WDir,ad  loc.).  They  then  came  to  dinolc  any 
iMmni/  moral  perfection ;  and,  finally,  perfection,  in  Ihe 
general  notion  of  il,  aa  exclurivc  of  all  imperTecIian." 

2.  "rAeAo/i'aruofGod,  inthcgeneralnuiiiinnfil.is 
hi*  moral  perfection— that  attribute  by  which  all  moral 

of  the  viU  of  God  is  that,  therefore,  by  which  he  chooses^ 
neceaaarily  and  invariably,  what  ia  morally  good,  and 
refuse*  what  is  morally  cviL  The  holiness  and  justice 
of  God  are,  in  reality,  one  and  Ihe  same  Ihing:  Ihe  dis- 
tinction conrist*  in  this  only,  that  holiness  dinnlea  the 
internal  inclination  of  the  divine  will — ihe  disposilioil 
of  God,  and  Juatice  the  expression  of  the  same  by  sc- 
tions.  This  attribute  implira,  I.  That  no  unfnl  or  wick- 
ed inclinarion  can  be  found  in  God.  Hence  he  la  lald 
(James  i,  13,  17)  lo  be  Airiipaerot  xativ,  uicapable  of  . 
being  tempted  tn  evil  (not  in  the  active  sense,  as  it  i^ 
rendered  by  the  Tulgate  and  Lulher) ;  and  in  I  John  V 
&,  to  be  ligfal,  and  without  darkness ;  ■■  e.  holy,  and 
without  nn.  In  this  sense  he  is  called  n^riB,  cnffopuc, 
ayvic  (1  John  iii,  B) ;  also  CCr,  airXnac,  iWrjnr  (Fsa.' 
iii,  Si).  The  oUer  writers  'described  this  by  the 
ifiapTTtro^i  impfccabiiitM  [The  sinlcsBncM  of 
God  is  also  dnignated  in  the  New  Tealament  by  the 
words  rtXtwi:  (SUtt.  v,  48)  and  iimoc  (Rev.  xvi.  6).  ]  3. 
That  he  never  chooses  what  is  false  and  deceitful,  but 
only  what  is  truly  good— what  his  perfect  inulligence 
recognises  ai  such;  and  that  he  ia  therefore  the  most 
perfect  teacher  and  the  highest  exemplar  of  moral  good- 
ness. Hence  the  Bible  declares  that  he  looks  with  dis- 
pleasure upon  wicked,  deceitful  course*  (Vi*.  i.  5  sq.; 

V,  5 1  'Thou  hateat  all  workers  of  iniquity') ;  but,  on  the 
cuntrarj-,  he  regards  the  jauus  with  favor  (Psa.  v,  7,  8j 
XV,  1  aq.;  xviij,  Hsq.;  xxxiii,  IS)"  (Knapp.  Thmlegt, 
g39).  Howe  speaks  of  the  holiness  nf  God  as  "Ihe  ac- 
tual, perpetual  rectitude  of  all  his  volitionB,  and  all  Ihe 
works  and  action*  which  are  consequent  thereupon ;  and 
an  eternal  pmpemion  thereto  and  love  Ihereof.  by  which 
it  is  altogelher  impoauble  to  that  will  that  it  sbonlil 
ever  var>-," 

8.  Holiness  is  an  ruaUiat  attribute  of  God,  and  adda 
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0oiy,  lustre,  wiil  humony  to  all  hii  other  perfeeticnu  i 
(Pu.  uTii,  4;  Exod.  xv,  U).  He  could  not  be  Uod 
witbout  it  (DcuL  xxxii,  4).  It  u  Bjfinilt  and  intboaad-  , 
si,'  it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminiihed.  It  ia  il»  im- 
■uifoUs  uid  incariuit  (IlaL  iii,  6).  God  ii  origuialij 
holy;  heb  BO  uf  and  in  hunaelf,  and  the  txiUkar  tni  pro- 
mottr  af  all  holintn  amoRf;  hia  creaturea.  The  hoUoew 
of  God  IB  visible  by  hia  vKrki;  he  made  all  things  holy 
(Gen.  i,  81) ;  by  bii  ]yroridi*Bn,  all  which  are  to  pro- 
mote holiness  in  Che  end  (H^  xL,  10) :  by  Ytagracr, 
which  inHuencea  the  subjccia  of  it  to  be  holy  (Tit.  ii,  lU, 
12) :  by  his  won/,  which  commands  it  (I  Pet.  i,  lb) : 
by  his  or£aancei,  which  he  hath  ^tpointed  Toi  that 
end  (Jer.  xliv,  4,  6)  :  by  the  pumikmaU  o/  tin  \n  the 
death  or  Chiiat  (Ita.liii};  toAhytktttenuJpmBtlaKent 
of  it  in  wicked  men  (M»tL  xx,  46)  (Buck).  Soo  At- 
tributes. The  holineaa  of  God,  like  hia  other  attri- 
butes, constitute*  tho  divine  essence  itaetf,  and  oonse- 
quently  exists  in  him  in  the  state  oT  absolute  perfection. 
It  were  therefore  impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  confonn- 
Ity  of  God  to  the  laws  of  right,  unce  God  himaeir,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  ides  and  principle  of  bohiiess.  Dot, 
on  the  other  han<l,  we  may  not  say  that  the  will  of  God 
amply  con.tlilutes  the  essence  of  divine  haUuess.  To 
nankind,  indeod,  the  simpla  will  of  God  is  at  ones  law 
in  all  things;  but  with  reganl  to  God  himself,  bis  will 
b  htriy  becauBB  he  wills  only  according  to  his  iminanent 
holiness,  i.  e.  his  own  nature.  As  the  absolute  Being, 
God  is  necessarily  in  no  wise  dependent  on  any  outward 
tow ;  but  as  a  cnoraUy  perfect  spirit  God  cannot  but  be 
true  to  himself,  and  thus  manirot  in  all  hia  agmcy  his 
inherent  moral  perfoctioii  as  his  imnunent  law. 

The  earlier  dogmatists  of  the  Reformed  Church  large- 
ly diacuJseil  the  question  whether  right  ii  right  because 
God  Willi  jl,  or  whether  God  wills  right  because  it  is 
tight.  Some  (e^g.FuIanusjmainlaiaed  the  former  view 
as  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  abaolute  nature  uf 
God.  The  later  writers  maintain  the  opposite  view,  e. 
((iVoetiui:  "God  is  subject  to  no  moral  Autyfrom  tcilk' 

Dutaide  of  Uod  that  can  bind  or  determine  him.  But 
from  vUhit  he  may  bo  bound  (so  to  speak),  not,  indeed, 
In  the  sense  of  Bub|ection,  because  he  is  kii  own  Jiblor, 
aadauaoi  ibnif  luiiMtl/'.  Thus,  in  divine  things,  the  Fa- 
ther is  bound  to  love  the  Sou,  fur  he  cannot  but  love 
him  I  while  the  Son,  by  the  very  necowty  of  his  ili- 
vino  nature,  is  bound  to  work  by  tho  Father;  nor  can.  he 
do  otherwise  whenever  a  work  outaide  of  God  is  to  be 
performed.  So,  also,  in  external  acta,  the  creature  hav- 
ing been  once  produced,  God  is  bound  to  maintain  it  by 
his  perpetual  power  and  conduual  influence  (as  long  as 
b«  wishes  it  to  exist),  to  move  directly  upon  it  as  its 
first  movet,Bndguide  it  to  hia  glory  (l*rov.xvi,4;  Itam. 
xi,  84-86).  That  is  immutably  good  and  just  whose 
opposite  he  cannot  wish."  So  also  Heidegger  (Corp. 
TieoL  iii,  S9,  90):  "Whatever  U  the  hulinais,  justice, 
and  gootlness  of  the  creature,  nevertheless  its  rule  and 
lint  norm  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  Mi  fm  kHI  and 
eonmanrf,  bat  hii  oaa  eiKnliiiljiaiier,hoUnfii,  and  goad- 
am.'  On  this  subject  Watson  remarks  as  follows : 
"  Without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  pmUtlese  itues- 
tinnwhether  there  is  a  flxed  and  unalterable  nature  and 
fttnesa  of  things,  independent  of  the  dirino  will  on  ihr 
ena  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  whether  goo<l  and  e>-il  have 
their  founda^n,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  only 
in  the  divine  will,  which  nukes  them  such,  there  is  a 
iDelhDd,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satisfactory,  of 
assisting  our  thoughts  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain 
that  various  afr.»:iions  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 
upon  all  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of 

observation  that  the  good  of  sodety  is  promoted  only 
by  the  one,  and  injured  by  the  other;  and  al»»  that  ev- 
ery in<Uvidual  derives,  by  the  very  constitutian  of  his 
nature,  beneflt  and  hapinness  from  rectitude,  injury  and 
misery  from  rice.    Tttis  conatitutioa  of  haman  nature 


o  himaeir* 
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is  therefore  an  indication  that  the  Maker  and  Rnler  of 
men  formnl  them  with  the  intent  that  they  sluHild  aveU 
vice  and  practice  virtue ;  and  that  the  former  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hia  aversion,  the  latter  of  his  regard.  On  this 
principle,  all  the  lata,  which  in  his  ItgiiiitHvt  character 
almighty  God  has  macled  for  the  govemroeot  of  man- 
kind, have  been  constructed.  '  The  tow  is  kolji,  and  the 
commandment  hois,jut',  and  good,'  In  the  adminism- 
lion  of  the  world,  where  God  is  so  often  seen  in  iaxpidt. 
dai  capacity,  the  punishments  which  ate  iuHicted,  indi- 
rectly or  immedtotely  upoA  raan.clearly  tendtodiacoiir- 
age  and  prevent  the  praciice  of  eiiL  'Above  all,  the 
Gospel,  I  liat  laM  and  must  perfect  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will,  instead  of  giving  the  profeseors  of  it  any  at 
kwanco  to  sin,  because  grace  has  abounded  (which  t> 
an  injurious  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  ignoiaut  and 
impious  minds),  its  chief  design  is  to  establ^  that  great 
principle,  God's  moral  purity,  and  to  manifest  his  abhoc- 
rence  of  «n,  and  InvioUble  regard  to  purity  and  virtue 
in  his  reasonable  creatures.  It  was  for  this  he  sent  his 
Son  into  the  worid  to  turn  men  from  th^  iniquities, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  paths  orrighteoaness.  Foe 
this  the  blessed  Jesus  sobmitted  to  the  deepest  humilia- 
tions and  most  grievous  sufferings.  He  gave  himself 
(as  Si.  Paul  speaks)  for  his  Church,  that  he  might  sa 
tifV  and  cleanse  it;  that  he  might  present  it  t 
glorious  Church,  not  having  s|K>t  or  wrinkle, 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish;  or,  ac 
where  expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to 
from  our  iniquitiei^  and  to  purify  nnto  himsel 
people,  zealous  of  good  works'  (Abemethy,  t 
tiince,  then,  it  is  so  manifest  that  'the  Lord  loveth 
righleousnev  and  hatelh  iniquity,'  it  must  be  neceaa*- 
rily  concluded  that  this  preference  of  the  one,  and  ha- 
tred of  the'  other,  flow  from  some  prinrif^  in  hia  i-erT 
KOlurt—'iiM,  he  is  the  ri^A^coHs  Lord;  of  pum  eye* 
than  to  behold  evil ;  one  who  cannot  look  npon  intqm- 
ty.'  This  principle  is  hoGata,  an  attribute  which,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  is  assumed  liy  himadf,  and 
attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angels  in  their  choirs 
and  by  inspired  sauits  in  their  worship.  He  ia,  by  his 
own  deMgnalion, '  lAe  HoLV  OxK  n/ Itrarl ;'  the  aenphs 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  ciy  continually,  'Holt, 
IIOI.T,  HOLY  ii  Ike  Ijird  God  I'/hotU ,-  tU  leiolt  rnrtli  ii 
/iiUo/kiifflori/;'  thus  summing  up  all  his  glories  in  this 
sole  moral  perfection.  Tho  language  of  the  sanctuarr 
on  earth  ia  bormweil  from  that  of  heaven :  •  Wio  tkoB 
not /ear  Iher,  O  iMrd,  aitd  i^vrifa  Ihg  ivmf,flir  Ihom  vmlj 
art  Hoi.T.'  If,  then,  there  is  thia  principle  in  the  di- 
vine mind  which  leads  him  to  pmcribe,  love,  and  r^ 
ward  truth, Justice,  benevolence,  and  every  other  Tiita- 
ous  affection  and  habit  in  his  creatures  which  we  aom 
up  in  the  term  bolinfu,  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  ptm- 
ish  their  oppoutes —  that  principle,  being  ratmria/  in  him, 
a  part  of  his  very  nature  and  Godhead,  must  be  tbe 
spring  and  guide  of  hia  own  conduct;  and  thus  »-e  con- 
ceive without  difflcuhy  of  the  essential  recliiude  orboli- 
nesB  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  absnlulely  pnre  and 
righteous  character  of  his  administration.  Thia  attri- 
bute of  holiness  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches, 
jattiee  and  frf/A,  which  are  sometimes  also  treated  of  as 
separate  attributes."  See  Watson,  TAenlog.  lntHtidtt,  t, 
43l>;  Knapp,  Theoh^,  $29;  Leland,  Smnoiu,  i,  199; 
Abemethy,S?ni»ui«,ii,180;  Heppe, /teT'no'it *r rt«itj- 
rt/orta.  Kirthf.  p.  78  sq.;  Pye  Smith,  Tin>>.  p,  174  aq.; 
Pearson,  L'Tjn-iHon  of  the  Creed,  i,  10, 681,  Ml :  Smith's 
Hagenhach,  /fiiloiy  ofDodriaei,  i,  110  sq.;  Doriwr,  in 
Jairb. f.df i,Ue*e  r*»ti,3;  11,8;  iii,8:  Hoefer,  A^iwr. 
m,-ff.Gh^rvir,x.ix,6l8;  Henng,  Real- fj<fythp.r,lSii 
iii, 321;  xix, 618-634;  fiiWtotA. .^oc.  xii, STT ;  xii>.R40; 
Mflt.  Quart,  tier. -xi.sm;  Thomasins, />i9miifil',  i.  141: 
.Standenmeier,  /logmalii,  ii,  690-610;  Dwight,  TIkeol.  i 
(sec  Index);  Martensen, />ovin(i(ii,p.99;  Oark,  Oaf/,  flf 
TM1.ii.9tq.:  Calvin, /Brtifi<r*s,i,87;;  Wealey,  Ifor*^ 
ii,  4.W.  See  God. 
HolioeBB,  a  title  of  the  F<me^  See  Pmk 
Holkot.    See Holcot.     I^t O 0Q\C 
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BOllUid,  aliii  eatted  Tub  ITsTHBituinM,  i  Un^ 
loo  li  Emnpe,  btt  an  ana  of  18,890  Engliih  aquare 
■Dm  UoUaiid  Mill  owna  cxlcnrivfl  colonies  in  the  Eaat 
ud  Wm  Indiea,  and  in  South  America,  which  tngethei 
nite  ui  ana  o(  aboM  88S,(00  Englidi  iqiian  inU«g. 

I  CWoi  IltMlonir— At  the  beginning  of  the  Chri>- 
lin  Kti,  the  country  which  is  now  called  Holland  or 
the  Nttberiandi  wu  Inbabiled  by  Oeinunic  Uibet,  of 
whoa  the  Dataviana  and  Frinana  (q.  v.)  are  beM  known. 
Tb«r  BibfKlion,  begun  b;  Qbmt,  «u  completed  by 
Goauucun.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4ih  centuij-  the 
Frub  conquered  a  large  ponion  oT  the  country ;  only 
Ibt  Fiium  maintained  their  independence  until  the 
Iiti  cenUOT.  Charlemagne  appointed  counts  in  Batavia 
■nd  b  Zealand,  and  oaDipelle<l  the  people  to  embrace 
tta  ChiiMian  nligion.  After  the  diviiion  of  the  em- 
pn  oCCbaileinagne,  the  Nelherlanda  were  united  with 
Lniiiie»  and  they  both  went  made  a  dependency  of  Ger- 
amy.  fiutgrailualLy  a  number  of  prince*  became  aemi- 
indqieDdetii :  among  tliem  the  bithopa  of  Utrecht,  who 
nkd  iFvei  Upper- Vasel  and  (inmingen.  The  moat  paw~ 
ahi  among  the  prince*  were  the  counts  of  Flandera, 
aad  after  the  extinction  at  these  Uat  their  land  fell  by 
Barriage  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  gradually  came 
iaCo  paaaraBii,n  ofthe  whole  of  the  NethrrhUHle.RiDiin- 
iichinrever,  feudal  Id  the  UiTmui  empeiDr.  The  msr- 
nageofibe  daughter  of  the  laatduke  of  Burgundy  with 
Jluimilian,  archduke  of  Austria  (later,  emperor  Maxi- 
Bilian  I  of  (^rmmny),  made  the  Netherlands  a  part  of 
Ibe  exienBTc  dominiona  of  the  house  of  HapthorK. 

Tbe  Christ  ianiaation  of  the  country  has  been  relened 
■sin  the  arts.  BELoit.'u  and  FniE8LAn>.  Holhuid,  like 
Bdgiani,  early  became  dirttinguished  for  ita  excellent  ca- 
IlHtralMbaa~la,eapecialty  that  of  Utrecht.  A  girat  in- 
Hwnce  npon  the  religious  life  not  only  of  Holland,  but 
of  many  other  countries,  was  exerciwd  by  the  Brothels 
ttOtannn  life,  who  were  founded  by  GerhatU  (Jroote 
(q.T.)(IU0-l384).  Thia  Older  soon  estabhshed  a  num- 
lie  of  schools,  especially  in  the  Nel^rlands  and  the 
sd)*rent  pans  of  liermmy,  which  imparted  not  only 
ttawntaiy  inatmetion,  biit  alao  a  higher  education, 
Tbaa  lloUaiui  became  celebrated  for  its  learning  and 
scfcolarship.  which  in  the  15th  ctnlury  was  liirther  pro- 
Bated  by  the  eatatlishment  of  the  University  of  Deven- 
ur.  Many  of  the  pnnoinent  men  of  Holland  took  su 
anire  part  in  Ibe  elRirti  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
the  heal  known  of  these  reformers  is  John  de  We 
TV  Hemnnites  (q.  t.)  fully  separated  fnim  the  Chi 
«f  Rmie,  and,  tiring  in  a  country  which  was  favorable 
I"  rdiginaa  toleration,  suffered  less  from  persecution  than 
■M  of  the  ntediicTBl  necta. 
The  Reformation  of  the  IGth  century  found  in  ftw 
"  so  conjrenial  a  soil  as  in  Holland.  Favored  by 
IS  of  the  country,  the  national  sfHiit 

t  spread  rapidly.  In  vain  did  Charles 
V  i^  a  number  of  cruel  edicts  (Ihc  6nt  in  March, 
IHB.  (he  List  in  ISSfl)  to  put  it  dnwn ;  it  ;;re«  in  spite 
^  all  pFTseruiion.  Anwug  ihc  different  reformed  sys- 
■nia  which  then  began  to  cstaUish  Ihemstlves,  it  wu 
e^niallT  that  of  Calvin,  first  introduced  by  young  Dutch 
"adenu  of  Genera,  which  struck  deep  toot.  The  Lu- 
thmn  dixirinca,  and,  still  more,  Anabaptist  movements, 
■fco  fcond  immerous  adherents,  but  Calviniam  soon  ob- 
land  Ibe  asceiMlency,  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
"fli  me  of  the  Reformeil  churches  of  F.ngUnd  and 
rmn.  Thus  aroee  the  Daiek  Rr/ormtd  Churrt,  em- 
^arrni;  at  its  origin  the  reformed  churches  of  Belgium, 
••  nil  as  lbn«  of  Holland,  as  these  ixiuntiies  were  at 
ttiiilinepnliticBllvDnilRl.  [The  inner  history  of  this 
nuieh  ia  given  in  the  article  Refoiuiei>  Chukcii.] 
iVIip  II  was  determined  to  destroy  the  new  doctrine, 
■d  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  all  the  borrort;  of 
<^  ^ipwish  Inquisition.  This  called  forth  a  general  op- 
WitHD.  The  lower  nolnlity  united  in  presenting  to 
*•  recBH  Haiicaret  of  Parma  a  protest  against  lelii^oas 
foaecsAooat  thcdttoeasiaaemWedintlieopenaeldfer 
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divine  serrice.  Tn  1666,  general  atCaclcs  began  against 
the  RoToan  Catholic  churches.  In  loS7,  Philip  sent  duke 
Alba  lo  the  Netherlands  with  an  army,  coiuisting  of 
Spaniards  and  Itahans,  to  suhduo  the  religious  move- 
ment; but  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  duke  led  to  very 
different  results.  William  of  Orange,  (he  stadtholder, 
who  had  escaped  death  by  flight,  imsiiceeasfully  aL 
tempted,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  e:tik?B,  to  enpel  (he 
Spaniards,  but  in  1673  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northem 
provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  ef- 
forts of  Alba  to  suppiess  the  revolution  by  force  of 
arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  was  recalled,  and  depart- 
ed in  Jan.  lCi74|  boasting  that  during  his  adminiatralion 
lS,6Ua  men  had  been  excniled,  chiefly  on  sccount  of  re- 
ligion. The  efforts  of  hi*  successon  likewise  failed  tore- 
establish  the  rule  of  Spain.  In  1579,  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealsnd,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Ovtr- 
yseel,  and  Gnetderland  fonncil  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  From  thia  time  the  hietory  of  the 
Netherlonda  divides  itself  into  that  of  Holland,  in  which 
the  ascendency  of  Protestanlism  was  henceforth  estab- 
lished, and  that  of  Flsnders  (subsequently  ,0r{7itin,q.  v.), 
or  the  ten  provincca,  which  remained  uixder  the  Spaniah 
dominion,  and  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch. 
William  of  Orange  was  issaFsiuatal  in  1584  by  a  partisan 
of  Spain,  hut  his  son  Slaurice  succrsefully  defended  (he 
independence  of  Holland,  and  in  1009  compelled  Spain  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  twelve  yean.  During  the  peace  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Aiminians  (q.  v.).  Slaurice,  who  aspired  to  be- 
come hereditary  suvei«gn  nf  Holland,  placed  himself, 
from  political  reasons,  at  the  head  of  the  strict  Calvin- 
ists, and  when  he  prevailed,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Arminian  parlv,BameTeldI,ane  of  the  most  illustrioua 
of  Ihe  Dutch  Blatcsmen,  waa  (May  IB,  1619)  executed, 
while  Hugo  Grolins,  another  distinguished  leader  of  Ihe 
Atminians,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called,  fiom  their 
remonstrances  in  bvor  of  religious  toleration,  Rtmon- 
strants,  escaped  br  an  urtiHcc.  The  war  with  Spain  H-aa 
renewed  iu  IGSI.  Init  at  Ihe  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1G46, 
Spain  had  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Holland. 

Under  various  political  viciftitudcs,  HoUond  remained 
henceforth  a  Protestant  country.  On  the  calabliFhment 
of  the  Botavian  republic  in  1T95,  in  consequence  of  the 
conque«t  of  the  country  by  France,  Church  and  State 
were  separated ;  the  constitutibn  of  ibe  nslionil  Church 
remaned,  however,  BubBtantiallyna  before.  Simullane- 
ously  with  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  un- 
church, at  Ihc  head  of  which  the  national  Synod  was 
toboplacedi  but  Ihisplan,  alra,  was  not  execulea,as  in 
1810  Holland  was  incorporated  with  Ihe  French  empire. 
An  inlroduclion  ofthc  Organic  Articles  (IB12)  was  then 
meditated,  but  never  cairicd  through.  The  rc-cslab- 
tishmcnt  of  Ihe  Netherlands'  es  an  independent  slate, 
with  which  olso  Belgium  was  united,  restored  to  Iho 
national  Church  most  of  Ihc  rights  formerly  pocsctsed 
by  her,  and  gave  her  for  Ihe  firtt  time  a  national  .Synod. 
In  the  new  stale  a  majority  of  the  I'opulalion  belonged 
to  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  the  government 
knew  how  to  maintain  in  its  legislation  the  ascend- 
ency of  Protrstantitm,  to  Ihe  grril  difiati>  faction  ofthc 
southern  provinces,  which  revolted  in  1830.  and  conEli- 
tnledthc  independent  kingdom  of  Belgium  (q.  v.).  From 
that  time  Holland  again  became  a  predominantly  I>rat- 
estont  slate,  in  which,  however.  Ihe  Roman  Catholic 
Church  comprises  about  two  flflhs  ofthc  entire  popula- 
tion. Of  late,  an  abnott  complete  reparation  between 
Church  and  Stale  has  Uen  effected. 

II.  Chank  5W(Bfic».— The  total  population  of  the 
kingilom  of  Holland  amounted  in  E>ecemlier,  1R88,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  calculation,  to  4,505.932.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  (q.  v.), 
which  is  governed  by  the  king  of  Holland  as  grand- 
duke,  but  is  entirely  independent  from  Holland  in  point 
of  adminlitralion.    A  little  over  a  minority  of  the  en- 
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tin  popii]«EiDn,x»iBdiiigto  the  ofllcUl  cenfol  taken  in 

1B79, 2^69,814,  belong  to  the  National  RerormedChnrch. 
The  prnenl  conUilution  of  Ihia  Church,  which  almoat 
■Dike:  it  auUmomDUF,  wai  regulated  bv  a  law  of  March 
23, 1852.  The  Church  embrace!  48  cluwi  in  10  pro- 
Tineial  districu.  A  dauia  cDnsiita  of  Ihe  paitnn  and  a 
number  of  the  eldeni,  but  ih*  number  of  the  latter  must 
itot  exceed  the  number  of  the  putoTB.  Each  claisla 
meeti  annually,  and  electa  a  itanding  oomnittee,  which 
exercian  eocletiastical  ditcipline.  Tbe  General  Synod, 
which  meeta  eTeiy  year  in  June  at  the  Hafiue,  connala 
of  ten  pMtora,  one  being  elected  by  each  of  the  provin- 
cial synodt,  three  elder*,  and  the  reprgaentalivea  nf  the 
three  theological  faculliea  of  Leyden, Utrecht,  and  Gn>- 
ningen.  To  these  are  added  delegalea  appointed  by 
the  CoQiminiDn  of  the  Refonned  Walloon  Churchei 
(thne  which  use  the  French  language),  and  by  tbe 
Eait  and  Weac  Indian  cburchea.  A  Syuodal  Coismia- 
tfon,  consiMitig  of  the  prendent,  the  vice-preaident,  and 
lb*  aecretary  of  the  Synod,  of  three  preichera  and  el- 
deia,  and  one  profcisoi  of  theology,  ii  choaen  for  a  period 
of  three  ycare.  The  number  ufpariiha  in  1884  wai 
1B4S.  which  were  adminiMertd  by  IGll  paalnn.  The 
Walloon  chiiicbea  were  aCTenteen  in  number,  with 
twenly-fivB  paaton,  and  a  population  of  9678,  They 
■TG  placed  under  a  ipecird  commiuion  for  the  affaira  of 
the  Walloon  churchei,but  (oral  an  integral  pan  of  the 
National  Reformed  Church.  Theological  faculliea  rep- 
mentiufi  this  Church  am  connected  nitli  the  atate 
uniremllies  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  the 
Alheniea  of  Deventei  and  Amaterdam.  'llie  famoua 
theological  achoola  of  Uaidcrwyk  and  Froneker  (q.  t.) 
have  been  aboliahtd. 

Aa  the  National  Refonned  Church  in  Holland,  in  the 
■rcond  half  of  the  ISth  and  in  Ihe  preient  century,  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  predotninant  influence  of 
tionaliam  [for  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church,  i 
the  art.  Ricfouied  Church],  a  number  of  the  leading 
defendera  of  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Chuich  deemed  it 
beat  to  aecede  ftom  the  \ationsl  Cliurch,  and  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  Church  {De  afprichnd.  rtfm-m.krrk). 
In  1884  Lhii  Church  comprised  forty  cl*»e«  in  ten  prov- 
inces, wttb  about  200  miiiiuen  and  3T9  congrrgal  inns. 
Ithaaa  theological  school  at  Kampen,  with  Itfty  to  six- 
ty students.  Its  membership  belongs  chiefly  to  the  poor- 
er classes  of  the  population,  and  numbers  139,908  souls. 
Tbe  Remonstrantaand  followers  of  Arraiuius  (q.  v.)  have 
couuderably  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centur}-.  While  in  1809  they  still  numbered  thirty- 
fbut  eougregationt  and  forty  pastors,  they  had  in  1884 
oidy  twenty-four  congregalioas  and  twenty-four  preach- 
ers left.  They  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Beformed  Church,  and  call  themselves  the  Remonstrant 
Kefortned  Brotherhood.  They  have  been  supported 
aincc  1795  by  the  state,  and  their  paaton  are  educateil 
at  the  Athensam  of  Amsterdam.  Their  Synod  meets 
annually,  oltems^ng  between  Amslerdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. The  Lutherans  of  Holland  adopted  as  early  aa 
ia96  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Kelbrmed 
Church.  IJke  them,  they  hare  elective  pastors,  elder^ 
and  deacons;  and  by  the  new  regulationa  of  ISfiS,  a 
Church  Council,  Synodal  Commiasioti,  and  Synod,  as 
Ihe  three  atages  of  ecclesiastical  reprcHnlalion.  Their 
Synod  likewiiK  meeisannuaUy  at  the  Hague.  The  pop- 
Dlalian  connected  with  Ihe  Church  amounted  in  1684  to 
61,825;  thenumberufparisbesandpastoiB  is  about  flfly; 
the  number  of  classes  six.  They  have  a  theological 
aemiiuiry  at  Amstenlam.  The  professon  of  this  semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  pastora,  receive  aalaries  from  tbe 
state.  The  Mennonites,  whose  origin  falls  into  the 
before  the  Reformation,  have  likewise  decreased  i 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1809 
numbered  IBS  congregations  and  185  minlsten;  in  : 
136  congregaiions  and  129  ministers.  They,  too, 
a  seminary  at  Amsterdam,  with   Ufteen  studeni 

Rationalism  largely  prevails  among  them.    The 
'"""      '  with  their  congtegation*        '" 
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ed  in  1884,  G0,70&  Tbe  chincbM  »i«  •clf-supportiSK, 
and  independent  of  each  other.  Tbe  Uoraviaiu  hart 
two  churches  and  four  ministen,  Tbe  Jqwb  in  1888 
numbered  about  100,000  souls. 

Among  trie  religious  sodetiea  of  Holland  the  futlow, 
ing  arc  tbe  most  important:  (1.)  The  ti'tHtrUimii  HibU 
5ocKI^,  which  had  in  1867  a  ciiculatiiHi  of  3'J,Z51  copies, 
and  an  income  of  (80,000.     (2.)  The  SHudinf-tdtoel 
UrnoK  hwl  in  18G7  esublished  271  Sanday-Khools  in 
ninety^ve  different  places ;   they  had  together  1301 
teaeheti  and  24,400  children.     It  publishes  a  weekly 
paper,  Tkt  Chritliem  family  Cirtit.     (3.)  The  SoriMi 
for  CkritUta  Xalioml-irAoal  IvtlrucliiM  (eetablisbcd 
in  1860),  whusa  deugu  ia  the  eatabtiabment  throughml 
the  country  of  schools  in  which  a  sound  Christian  edu- 
cation shall  bo  given,  as  opposeil  to  that  given  in  tba 
national  schools.     Eighty  schools  had  in  1867  been  et- 
tabtitheil  in  different  parts  uf  tho  country  un  this  prin- 
ciple.   TheincumeoftheaocietywasaboutfgoOO.    (1.) 
The  Xttktrtaxdt  Ktangeiical  i'nilalinit  fuioK,  estab- 
"  '  kI  in  1858,  endeavors  to  "counteract  the  terrible 
er  of  Rome,  and  unbelief  prevailing  thmugbout  the 
itiy,  by  means  of  colpoileun  and  evangeliws."    Tha 
me  of  the  society  is  about  eidOO.    (a.)  Tbe  nisnoo- 
sodetiea  of  Holland  labor  exclusirel}-  in  the  Dutch 
coiooiea,  and  in  tlie  neighliring  islanilB  of  the  Indian 
ArchipdagOL    Great  open-air  misuonary  gatheriDgi  are 
w  held  every  year  in  Holland. 

Until  the  Refoimation,  the  whole  of  mnikm  Hc^ 
id  belonged  to  the  dioccae  of  Utrecht  (q.  v.).    In 
59  this  see  was  mode  on  arch  bishopric,  oiul  live  aof- 
fragaii  sees  weTeeTec1«d — Haarlem,  Middleburg,Deven> 
ler,I.eeuwarden,  and  Groningen.    The  success  ufthcRe- 
foimeil  Church,  iller  the  eatablisbmcnt  of  the  independ- 
eitce  of  Hnlland,  put  as  end  to  all  the  dioceses.    In  1588 
ail  apoaioUcal  vicariate  was  eitabliBhed  for  tb«e  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome^    It  waa  at 
first  adminisleml  by  the  apostolical  nuiuno  in  feuHelsi 
the  U^nning  of  the  17th  century  tbe  Dutch  mi*- 
I  again  received  a  resident  viar  apoatolic  ai  Uticcbt 
10  was  to  supply  the  place  uf  the  former  aichbiah- 
),  and  Ave  proiicars  at  the  furmer  episcopal  acea.     Ia 
3  the  Jonacnist  (q.  v.)  canons  of  UliKht  elected  an 
archbishop;  in  1742  ■  Jansenist  biidiap  was  elected  far 
Haarlinnrand  in  17&&  another  for  I>eventer.    All  these 
sees  are  still  extant,  but  the  number  of  parishes  and  the 
memberahip  have  decreased.    These  have  at  present 
(1870)  a  population  of  about  4000  souls  in  twcnly-fin 
AflvT  the  ntablisliment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  tbe  NelherianOs,  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in 
lAd  provinces  was  divided  into  seven  aich- 
presbyteratca,  who  wen  placed  under  the  papal  nonoo 
at  Ihe  Haj^ue  as  ■'vice  superior  of  the  Dutch  miaaioa,'' 
'  "e  the  aposiulic  liciuiatca  of  Henugenbuscb,  Bmla, 
Limburg  (1840)  were  erected  into  disiiicU  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  other  state?.     (>n  Uarcfa  7. 
18&3.  Pius  IX  re-esublished  tbe  reguUr  hierarchy  by 
erecting  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  oiul  the  four  bial^ 
opiics  of  Haarlem,  Rreda,  Henngenbusch,  and  Kocz*- 
londe.     The  Catholic  population  in  ]8T9  numl>vr«<) 
,439,IS7souls),with  39  convents  of  monks  (cuutnioiiiK 
81n  members)  and  137  female  monasleriea  (contuniDg 
3188  mcmben).     Among  Ihe  ntonka  are  Jeauiu,  R». 
demptoristB,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  nnd 
Norbertlnes.    Several  congregations  of  Sislen  uf  Chai- 
ity  have  arisen  in  Holland. 

A  complete  Church  History  of  Hdlond  baa  been  pab> 
liahed  by  (ilasius,  CricAictlnHB  drr  ckritltl^  ttrk  na 
ijodtdienti  in  de  Xahrlranlrn  (Leyden,  183S  sq.,  6  voU.). 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  KctherlAodk 
^leciilly  treated  of  by  Diest  Lorgion  (Gncji.  nta  df 
tatrinii  da  chrvtrnd.  in  Nfdrrlmtdtii  (Leuw.  IMl). 
md  by  IVof.  Rnyurds  {Grieh.  ilrr  inmtrirf)  rw  iv«r^BM 
r>mHchTitlend.m.\r<lrTt.Va.\UU  Bded.1844).  TJie 
latter  began  a  Church  History  of  Holland  during  the 
Hiddls  Ages  {Gndi.  ran  tl  gentiigit  Ckritlmdotm  en  db 
^riff.  htrk  ia  Xtdirianic  gtdarrtde  de  luirfrinfn  mn  m 
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rtr.  IH9-U,  f  Tob.),  bm  th«  death  oT  this  raiinert  hb- 
lonsi  (ISM)  pRTHiUd  the  completion  of  the  work.  A 
tiggnphkal  Chnich  HiMioy,  fiom  a  Roman  Catholic 
tmO^n^  wat  b^un  by  AlbeTdinRk  Thijm  {Gttci. 
*f  ini'  u  A  .VtdtTi.1  vdL  i,  //.  WiUOrDda;  ApoUtl 
in  S^rlamin,  AnuUnl.  1661 ;  Genu.  tnaaL  Muiuter, 
IM).  A  work  cf  threat  abiliEyia  the  Church  History 
■f  Hotoid  bdbre  the  RaroRoalion,  l>y  HoU  (Kerirge- 
KUnlBaH  am  \rilrriaid  nor  de  Atrtorming,  Anheim, 
]IM*),BTali.).    Oet  Buiatvu.    (A.  J.  S.) 

BoUand,  Gnido,  an  Engluh  Jesuit,  wm  bom  In 
UncBln  iboul  1587.  He  waa  educated  at  [he  Unlveiv 
BIj  of  Caaibriilgt,  devoting  hii  timo  maialy  lo  mFta- 
phjao.  Alter  Eiaduation  he  vent  to  Kpaiu,  and  here 
fomd  a  course  in  theology.  In  161&  he  enlered  ihe 
■der  oltht  Joniui,  and  vaa  Knt  to  England  ai  ■  Ko- 
MB  Catholic  minionary.  He  died  Nov.  id, !«».  He 
vme  a  vorii  of  some  importance  on  the  immoitality  of 
ikt  kbI,  uidei  the  title  I'ntngiitiia  natum  Mumrma. — 
jMher.CfJO/f.  Lex.  ii,  IG7i. 

Holland,  John  M.,  a  Hethodut  EplKojial  lolnis- 
la.bora  in  WiUianiBun  County,  Tmn.,  about  180S  or 
ltM.vu  cnnrerted  in  early  life,  and  entered  the  mui~ 
iaiy  in  1B2S.  AUn  holding  Kveral  impanant  chargn, 
be  «a>  ^ipirinted  presiding  elder  of  the  Cumberland 
Diilricl  in  1829.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Nuh- 
rilk^  nil  in  1882  was  reappointed  pmidin;;  elder  ova 
Ibc  Corked  Deer  District,  Cisnsferred  in  1833  to  the  Mem- 
phis, and  in  1886  to  the  Florence  District.  In  I8ST  h( 
na  Hlected  as  the  agent  of  La  Grange  College,  but 
in  1838  he  returned  to  the  active  work  of  the  minis- 
try t>  pnding  eldrr  of  Holly  Springs  Districl,  in  Mia- 
■rippi.'  la  1839  he  was  once  more  chosen  agent  foi 
scoiltt!* — this  time  for  HoUy  Sisrings  University:  but 
ia  IMO  be  again  ntmned  to  the  presiding  eldership, 
Ikai  of  the  Uemphis  District.  On  thia  district  be  died 
■a  1841.  Holland  wsB  me  of  the  most  able 
Mnaots  «f  the  Me^odiit  E|Macopal  Church 
■■d  a  gveral^  acknowledged  to  rank  roien 
<bt  pnwliata  of  TamcMee.  —  SpTague,  Aimali  ^  Ike 
Amrritam  PnlpH.  rii,  6«Z. 

Holland,  Thonuta,  a  celebrated  Englisl 
hum  at  IjhUow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1S39,  was  educated  at 
EicUr  CoUrgv,  OxfonL  Hit  broad  and  thorough  sehol- 
»ttft>  seoired  him  the  Ttfpia  profnsorship  at  Oxford, 
Bd  in  this  Mation  "be  distinguished  himself  so  much 
l>y  eieiy  kind  of  desirable  attainment,  divim 
thai  he  was  eateemed  and  admired  not  only 
isarics  of  leanJog  nt  home,  but  also  in  the 
simsd'  (Hiddleton,  AV.  Biog.  a,  ST3  sq. ;  n 
■lecher,  Gilein.  Ltr.  ii,  1S71).  He  died  Uarch  17, 1612. 
Holland  vaa  a  lealous  Protestant,  and  labored  earneatly 
to  drive  frooi  Oxfrxd  all  Papists  and  thdr  lympathisera, 
rf  whocn  it  had  not  a  few  at  this  eariy  date  of  rrotes- 
Wntisni  in  En|i>iML  It  is  to  be  ngictted  tbal  most  of 
tks  watts  he  left,  and  these  were  few  indeed,  were  never 
Trialed.  AOilnne  mcntioiia  OroMo  Ozm.  <OxlbTd,  1699, 
^1  aDd  Smomt  (ilnd.  1601,  4lo). 

TI<>llaa.  Daiid,  a  (iennan  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bsm  at  Wolkow,  near  .Stargaid.  m  1648.  He  iludied 
>  WliuabefRt  and  became  succenvely  pastor  of  Pllt- 
■Bkin,  nai  SlaTBard,  in  1370,  eo-reetor  of  StarRartl  in 
IWt,  rector  and  preacher  nf  Colberg,  and,  Anally,  pn>- 
"M  ana  pastor  of  Jakobshogen.  He  died  in  1713. 
Mde  ftoDi  minor  pioductioRB  on  different  subjects,  ■ 
stnnoa,  etr..  he  wnle  a  work  on  doKmstics  which  wi 
^  in  girax  favnr.     It  is  enritled  Kiamn  lhfdogieu^ 

'-^trrleu  (ITOT,  4ia;  reprinted  in  1717,  1722,  172i 
l7ai,sod  1741 :  and, with  additions  and  corrections,  by 
ITdtar  in  1750  and  1763).  The  popularity  enjoyed 
I7  thia  work  was  not  m  much  due  to  its  scientific  orig 
iariky.  fia  it  was  mainly  baaed  on  the  works  of  Gci 
ted,iUirr,  Rcbens.  etc  as 
■em,  iha  dcamess  and  pcecii 
the  <an!al  abd  thDnogh  clMlllrarinn  of  it 


and  perhaps  still  more  powerful  cause  of  its 
to  be  found  in  its  liberal  spirit,  coupled  with  im- 
itnpeachsbie  orthodoxy.     Hollaa  occupies  the  Snt  place 

ong  the  Lutheran  theolsgians  of  the  close  of  tbe  I7th 

1  Ihe  beginning  of  tkc  'Ittth  century.    He  sought  to 

1  1  medium  between  the  onhodos  scholastic  lUvin- 
and  the  want*  of  practical  religion,  and  endeavoTCd 

reconcile  ecclesiaatieal  onhodoxy  with  freedom  of 
thoughL  See  Emeeti,  A'»e  rA«)^v,186i  Walch,fi>K 
r*iwZ.i,62;  £rschundUmber,H%iJR9M9itfA,-  Her- 
iog,««i/-/iVjifop.vi,i40i  HsgBibach,/fMf.o/ AKfr. 
ii,  263,  264, 333!  tiass,  CrwaUrA/erf.  A^iwtf.  U,  496Bq.i 
Kurtz,  CAarri.  Ilitt.  ii,  !4fi ;  Schrlickb,  KirdimgaA.  i. 
d.  Rff.  viii,  IC  *q. ;  Domer,  Oack.  d.  Dogma/,  p.  430  sq. 

Hollaback,  Ewalu,  ■  Dutch  theologian,  bom  at 
Hamstede  in  1719,  was  educated  at  Ihe  L'niverdty  of 
Leyden.  In  176!  be  was  called  to  his  abna  roaur  as 
proftnor  of  tbeologi-.  He  is  especially  distinguished  in 
the  Church  of  Holland  by  hii  revolutionaiy  efforts  in 
the  homiletical  Qeld  of  theology.  He  was  tbe  fint  to 
condemn  the  old  method  of  making  a  termon  an  exegel- 
ical  diseertatian,  and  to  introduce  the  English  method 
of  pleaching  to  the  fdijtcaiioa  of  ihe  people.  He  set 
forth  bis  views  in  Dt  nptimo  eoneiomnit  gaiert  (Leyden, 
1766;  much  enlarged,  1770,  8vn).  At  fiial  be  encoun- 
tered great  oppoailion ;  but,  as  he  bore  himself  calmly  in 
the  contest,  he  soon  got  the  better  of  bis  opponeDlo,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  his  popularity  at  Ihe  university,  be  was 
elecledrectorinl7e4.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1796.— SchrUckh, 
(c/urw.  viii,  668  sq. ;  Wolcb,  Neutl. 
1  aq.;  Emesii,t'.  rAn>%. StUiMiL i, 
230  sq.;  Adelung'i  Jiwhcr,  Ottihrt.  Lrx.  a,  2093;  Biog, 
U»ic.  lit,  480. 

Hollaaho^  JoHANN  ran,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  at  HoUeshnw,  in  Bohemia,  in  1866,  was  educated 
at  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  violent  <^poncnta  of 
Hues,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  I* 
his  execuilon.  This  expbuns  why  the  Hussites  olUt- 
wirds  (1420)  destroyed  the  monaBlerv  10  which  HoUea- 
howbelonged.  He  died  in  1430.  A  list  of  his  woriu 
is  given  iu  AdeTung's  Jocher,  Gdtkri.  Lrz.  ii,  2096.  (J. 
H,W.) 

Holley,  HoHACa,  LL.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  wia 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn..  Feb.  13,  1781 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1803j  in  1805  was  minister  of  GreenBcU 
Hill,  FaiiAeld,  and  in  1809  minister  of  HoUis  Street, 
Boaton.  In  1818  he  became  the  president  vS  Transyl- 
vania Univenuty,  Lexinslon,  Ky.,  which  office  he  la- 
lained  until  1827.  He  died  on  a  voyage  to  New  York 
July  31, 1827.  He  had  great  leputalion  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  published  several  occasioikal  sermons  Hid 
■ddienea.  See  J/ahoiV  of  Dr.  lloUry,  by  his  Widow ; 
Kank  Xnimcaji  /feci™,  jtitvii,  408[  AUibone,  DiOiim' 
org  of  A  uthor;  i,  S66. 

HoUida;,  Cii  arlks,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miDiater, 
bom  in  Baltimore  Nov.  23, 1771,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1797,  and  enlered  Ihe  itinerancy  in  1809.  He  wu 
made  piesidiog  elder  on  Salt  Kiver'DisDicl  in  I8I81  b>- 
eatadinl816;  was  again  presiding  elder  on  Cumberland 
District,  Tennessee  Conference,  1817-21;  on  Green  River 
Distiict,Kaitucky Conference,  1821-26;  audonWabash 
District,  UliooLs  Conference,  1825-28,  At  Ihe  General 
Conference  of  1828  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  remained  eight  years.  After  this  ho 
was  for  several  )-eare presiiling  elder  in  ihe  Illinois  Con-' 
feimct.  Ho  wsa  superannuated  in  1846,  and  died 
March  6, 186%  Mr.  HoUiday  was  a  "  ckar,  sound,  and 
practical  preacher,"  a  deepiv  pious  Christian,  and  amia- 
ble and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life— Jftnufu  of 
CoKftToia;  iv,  &28;  Redford,  /fufory  of  Mnhoditm  in 
Kriludtg,  ii,  96  sq.    (tl.  L.T,) 

HoUingahead,  WiLMui,  D.D.,  a  Congre^tlonal 
minister,  bom  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  8. 1748,  was  eductled 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1770,  and  enlered 
the  ministry  in  1772.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at 
Fa>ffldd,N.J.    In  1788  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  cboKh 
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m  ChuieMon,  S.  C.  In  179S  mncMon  Odlcfte  confcned 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  Jul.  26, 1817.  He 
publUbHl  several  WTraons  (1789, 1794,  im6)^Spn(pie, 
AiiaaliqfAmer.Piilpil,u,5S. 

Hollia,  TbonuLi,  Sr..  one  ot  the  early 
of  Huvtrd  College,  wu  bom  in  London  in  16S9.  His 
father,  Utough  ■  Diptbl,  wju  ■  meniba  of  the'  Indepen. 
dent  Chuich  at  Pinner'i  Hill,  and  he  fiilloired  in  Ihe 
Kime  rcUtion.  Hiving  acciunulaUd  ■  fortune  in  tntde, 
he  gave  large  sums  to  charity  and  to  advance  the  Bap- 
tiM  and  Independent  Churchee.  Sdll  more  ■Dbntantiat 
marku  of  hii  liberality  -were  conferred  on  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Miu.,  in  which  he  founded  a  prafeewrship  of  math- 
ematics and  one  of  theology,  and  endowed  Hholanhip; 
for  poor  atudenu,  enriched  the  library  and  Iha  caUneta 
etc  He  died  in  London  in  1731.  See  CnMby, //»r.  a/ 
lhtBaplutM,iy,'n9;  Bngue  and  Bennett, /Tutory  o/t«t 
DitMoUert,  ii,  414  :  CintUoK  /JonHcr,  vil,  6i;  C  ' 
Frtt  Churdia  ofKiigtmd,  p.  B2S. 

Hollls,  ThomiB,  Jr.,  nephew  ofthe  pieccdii 
bora  in  London  in  1720,  and  devoted  himNlf  to  liloalure 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the  principle*  ofdril 
ligioui  liberty.  He  travelled  over  the -Conlinent  from 
I7«  (o  1760,  and  then  seltled  down  on  hi« 
CoTsecombe,  Dorael.  It  is  aaid  that  half  of  his 
tune  waa  gii-en  away  for  benevolent  purpoaea.  Among 
his  bmefactiona  waa  a  donation  of  books  to  the  libricy 
of  Harvard  College  lo  the  value  or£1400  slerUng.  He 
diedalConecDmbeinl774.  Hii  4fnnoin  were  published 
in  1780,  in  two  splendid  i|uinos,  with  engravingn  ~ 
CtHtLMag.iniL\xxi\;  UMbont,  Diet. <•/ A atkon, 

HolllBter.  TiiEOHEu  0„  ■  Melhoflist  EjuKopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1822  at  Sharon,  Conn.  He  waa 
converted  in  early  life,  preached  under  the  presiding 
noved  tn  Wisconsin, 
K  in  1S5S.  His  ap- 
INiiiiiueiiu  niiEi  .^iiinraii,  run  Atkinson,  I^ake  Mills, 
(Jreenbush,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Vond  du  I,ac  Station,  Fond 
du  Lac  District,  Oconomnwoc,  Waukesha,  and  Hart  Prai 
lie.  "He  was  truly  a  laborer  in  Ood's  harvest,  lealouri; 
affected  always  in  every  good  thing,  serving  the  Lord 
most  emphatically  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength."  He  died  at  Salem,  Wisconun, 
March  IS,  1869.  HoUister  was  a  self-educated  m 
Bood  native  talent,  a  logical  mind,  and  vi\-id  imig 
atoned  for  hia  earlier  deOcietkcy,  and  he  rankeil 
the  Bnl  in  his  Conrereoct.  See  Mm.  Am,  Co^f.  I8e9| 
p.  223. 

BoUman,  SAnireL  CHmsnAK,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man Iheologian,  bom  at  Stettin  Dec.  3, 1090,  waa  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  After  lecturing 
a  short  time  at  the  univer«tie«  ofGrdrswald  and  Jena, 
he  returned  in  \T&  lo  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  ad- 
junct professor  of  philoaophy  in  1724.  Two  yean  lat«r 
he  was  promoted  to  an  extraonlinary  profaaotahip,  and 
in  1734  waa  called  as  a  regular  professor  to  the  Univer- 
rity  of  Gotangen,  then  opening.  He  died  in  1787.  Holl- 
man  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  philoeophical  studies. 
He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  Wolf's  philosophy,  later 
an  admirer  nf  it,  and  finally  became  an  F.dsctic.  He 
wrote  text-books  in  meuphysics,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  used  so  long  aa  eclecticism  v.'3  in  vogue  in 
Germany.  He  was  also  active  in  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  his  contemporaries  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
'•ciencea.  His  most  important  woriis  are:  lie  iliiptndo 
nalura  stjslmo  onmu  tiU  ipii  ignola  (Greifa.  and  Wil- 
tenb.  172S-24,  4to)  -.—C'mmaa.uia  pMiot.  de  tmrimma 
inter  asimam  tt  eorpat  pnalnbilila  ( Wlttcnb.  1724, 4to) ; 
— Apologia  Praleetimura  in  .V.  T.  ffnre.  iabHanm  (ibid. 
1727,  4to)  1 — Comm,  jthiL  de  miraeuHt  ft  ^Auutir  eonm- 
dcm  rritfriit,  etc.  (Frankf.  and  I.pt  1727,  4to)  ■—Initil. 
philou.  (Wittenberg.  1727, 2  vols.  8  vo)  ^-  Uebmngndlr 
Vortrag  v.  Gott  u,  Schrift  (iWd.  17B8, 8vo,  and  often)  :— 
Van  d.  maueiL  KrirwJnia  v.  d.  QwU  der  WtUKotitil 
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given  in  JOcIicT,  GAhrl.  Iax.  Adelung's  Add.  U,  SOM  14, 

IJee  Krug,  Pkilo$.  Lex.  ii,  461  sq. 

Wfilm,  Peter,  Jr„  a  Danish  divine,  butn  at  Hamn, 
KcTway,  June  6, 1706,  was  educated  at  tbe  tmivtnaty  at 
Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  lectured  at  hi*  alma  mater, 
[n  1788  he  was  appointed  profeeior  of  theology  aiKlphi- 
kaophy,  when,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  hia  chair,  be 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  assiated  in  tbe  revi- 
sioD  of  the  Danish  venaon  of  the  Bible.  In  174Cbe  was 
promoted  to  a  regular  profesionhip  of  tbeok^y.  He 
died  June  9, 1777.  His  writings,  which,  on  account  of 
his  excessive  labor  in  [he  revision  ofthe  Bible,  were  few 
in  number,  ate  mainly  in  the  form  of  dissertatiotia.  A 
lilt  of  them  may  be  found  in  Adelung's  Addenda  iL  to 
Jbcher's  GtiArt.  La.  p.  2102.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holm-TitKii  (irpi  voc,  ifn)  occur*  only  in  tbe  apoc- 
ryphal stoty  of  Suiumi  (ver.  68).  The  passage  containi 
a  chancteiiitic  play  on  the  namea  of  the  two  tree*  meo- 
lioned  by  the  elders  in  their  evidence  That  on  Um 
tnaslich  ifixmov  ,  .  .  dyyiXot  az'""  ")  *^  l>*  nolicwl 
under  that  head.  See  Mastick.  That  on  the  holnH 
Uee  (wfili^r)  u:  "The  angel  of  God  waitelh  with  Um 
swoni  to  cut  thee  in  two"  (iva  rpiaai  m>  For  the  hia- 
lorical  significance  of  these  puns,  see  Si:8,\N!(a.  The 
wpivoi  of  Theophrostus  (Hitl.  Planf.  iii,  7,  §  9,  and  16, 
§1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Diow»rides(i,  144)  denote*,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  Querela  coecifera,  ot  the  Q.  ptrud^ 
eocc^fent,  which  is  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct  ftxm 
the  tint-mentioned  oak.  Thetlrz  of  the  Roman  writen 
was  applied  both  u>  the  holm-oak  {Qatmu  Ha),  and  to 
the  Q.  com/era,  or  kemie*  oak.  See  ITiny  (A.  //.  xvi, 
6).  For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  I>r.  Hoohcr 
in  the  Triauatjtiom  iff  ikt  Limutaii  Socirtg,  voL  xxiii, 
pt.  ii;  p.  S81-387.— Smith,  a.  v.     See  Oak, 

Holman,  David,  a  CongregatiotuU  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Dec  18,  1777.  He  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Brown  University  in  1800,  and  grad- 
uated in  1801.  Hb  studied  theoh^  with  his  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Nathan  Ho1man,of  Attleborough,andltov. 
Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  commenced  preaching  in  Doug- 
Uss,  Mas*.,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  waa  ordaioed  Oct. 
19, 1808.  He  cnntinoed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Doug- 
lass until  Aug.  17,  1842,  when  ho  waa  obliged  to  renga 
un  account  of  impaired  health.  "In  1848  he  retiewed 
his  labors  among  his  old  Hocks,  and  continued  to  perTorm 
tbe  <luties  of  a  pastor  for  five  years.  Several  revivals  of 
religion  were  enjoyed  during  his  ministry,  as  the  residia 
ofwhicb  more  than  200  were  added  to  the  Chnreh.  He 
died  Nov.  16, 18GG.     See  Cmgrtg.  (Juarftriy,  ix,  208. 

Holmmu,  WilUan,  a  Uethodist  Epiacqial  luini^ 
ter,  was  bom  April  20, 1790,  near  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  then 
in  Viripiia.  He  joineil  the  Church  in  181S;  fiiuT  yean 
later  he  entered  the  Ohio  Confcrsnoe,  aitd  was  appoint- 
ed to  Limestone  Circuiu  In  1821  he  was  sent  10  the 
Newport  Circuit,  and  a  year  later  waa  anxHMed  to 
Frankfort,  the  ca^rital  of  Ihe  state.     Here  be  built  up  a 

B  sodety,  and  remained  four  yaara.     He  next  wesit 

Danville  and  HaTTadsburg,  when  he  labored  wilh 
equal  leal  and  success.  After  serving  Lexington,  Ruaei- 
viUe,  and  Mt,  Stirling  in  successioo,  be  was  appnuled  ta 
Louisville,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  the  Brook 

ect  Church.    He  remained  in  this  city  "froiD  ia3> 

the  close  of  his  ministry,  except  two  years,  snrinc 
Ihe  churches  either  as  pastor  or  presitling  elder-" 
During  Ihe  war  he  separated  his  annnectioii  with  the 
"  M.  F,.  Church  South,"  and,  espousing  the  Federal  cause, 
pled  a  posl-ciiaplaincy,  10  Ihe  arduous  duties  of 
I  he  addressed  himself  with  a  futbrulness  that  was 
surprising— visiting  hospitals,  and  admiuiateiing 
sick  and  dying  night  and  day."  He  died  Aug.  1, 
1867,  —  Kedford,  liitloTy  of  Melhadim  m  Kettudtj,  ii, 
"74  sq. 

Holmaa.  Abiel.  D.D.,  a  CongnxuioD>l  n 

am  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Dec  24, 17GS.  wa*  ei 

L  YaU  College  (dan  of  1788),  and  ecrved  his  alioa  a 
T  as  tutor  a  abort  lime.    He  became  paaUir  in  lOit 
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1^,  it  ntiiBcd  hU  cmnecrion  with  Ihc  "  oithoJui"  par- 
lin  of  llu  puiih.  A  colleague  having  been  eel  tied 
«Ub  tuB,  he  iMifcneil  hia  than  or  Ihe  ilulki  Sept.  26, 
lB9l,aidpMeedhiaUM<b)nalCuiibrii]ge.  Hdied 
Jdoc  1.  IBS7.  Dr.  Holme*  waa  ■  director  uf  ibe  Anm^ 
im  EdBCWion  So^ty,  ■  menibcr  of  tho  Muuchiuetla 
Hatoricti  Sociat;,  and  of  nvrnl  other  well  known  ■*- 
•oaUiMii.  The  Univenil}-  of  Rilinburgh  Cflnferred  on 
Ub  tbt  degm  of  D.D.  in  1806.  He  publiahed  Pro- 
(ndi^i  of  a  CoukU  at  Ikt  (htJwu/ion  nf  Heir.  A  bit! 
Mtlmn,  at  JVidniy,  Gtorsia,  vilk  Ikr  I\lMonU  Addrtu 
llSr)i-ti/i  iif  PnridKa  Stila  (nW,»xoy.-iltmoiT 
ef  siijAm  Paimrnut,  of  Budo,  with  hi*  Latin  Poen 
umlufd;  tltoUrmair  a/l*eMaliraffaii  fnJiwu;  both 
IMUubal  in  nd.  ix,  Uaa.  Uil.  CM  (]mt):-Aineri- 
(W  Amali  (1W)&,  2  voli.  8vo)  -.—Hidffrapliieal  Mfmoir 
•fAi  Ac.  Joku  Lukmpp,  In  Man.  Hil.  CM.  roL  i,  2d 
tmtx—HinoriealSh^fkoftktKmgSik  TramloHimi  of 
HtMIt  i,\»\h)  -.-^Mtmnir  of  Ik,  Fmtck  Proltitimf  viko 
■oWia  Orford,  Uaa^  n  1686,  printed  in  Maa.  HUl. 
(WtToL  ii,M  aeriaa  (1836);— ^nnofc  ofAmtTvaJhm 
IkDiieornjifC/ihimiut  in  1492  lo  lit  tear  1826  (1829, 
U  tdit.  i  Toki  Hvo)  1  and  a  targe  number  or  ucca^onal 
■(Bmindaddn««^-S)inigue,^>noIi,ii,!«0;  Alien, 
Amiriaai  Biegrapky ;  Dayckiucli,Cifcl''p.  bJ"  Amrriam 
/jlRuMrF,  i,  bll  aq.;  Allibone,  IHcHmary  ijfAullion, 
!,«»•,  ^■Krinm^f«aHC,lS86,p.8IG. 

Holm—,  Robart,  D.D.,  ui  Engliah  divine,  bom  in 
Hiapahire  in  1749,  waa  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
fcrt.  He  beoinc  mcceesively  rector  of  Staunton,  canon 
iilSBlidiur>*,ai:d  Kiially  (1804)  deui  of  WincheaCer.  In 
1790  be  HKCtcikd  Tbomaa  Wuton  a.i  pnifeeeor  of  po- 
eUT  at  Uxfutd.  He  diod  at  Oxf.ird  in  I80&.  Holmee 
nme  7^  nriarrtetim  of  the  fixlf  dtdiewl  from  Ikt 
baumlian  of  CiriM  (Oxf.  1777,  4to) :— Cn  He  PropA- 
wa  aul  TatmBug  of  John  Ihe  Sapliil.  and  l/u  paniUtl 
Pnfhiritt  o/Jmi  Chitt  (Bampton  Lccturea  for  IT82, 
<M  178-i,  ero) :— Four  Incti  on  Ihe  Prae^i  n/Rr- 
Hfimiu  a  TrtI  nf  Dtritt  Aatkorilg ;  on  ibt  Primripln 
y'BiJempfitmi  on  the  Ang^Ucat  Mntagi  oflhe  VirjpK 
J/orj ;  and  on  the  RnumdiiM  of  Ihe  Ho^,  irilk  a  liii- 
rtne  am  llimility  <Oxt  1788)  ;  etc  But  hia  principal 
■eik  waa  Ihe  coUation  of  the  Septuagint.  "A«  early  aa 
I'M  be  pabUAed  at  Oxlind  pmpoaala  for  a  o^atian  of 
>IltbeknaaniMHa.nrtheSep«aa|pnt~atnboT  which  had 
■tn*  yet  been  undenakcn  on  an  tHnuirr  jriIi-,  and  Ihe 
naid  which  had  long  been  felt  among  Biblical  achol- 
•n  Dr.  Holmes'a  undertaking  waa  promoted  by  Ihe 
'Wrgitta  of  the  Clarendon  Prab  In  addition  to  the 
lianni  tditor'a  owd  labor*,  Uterary  men  were  engaged 
a  dilmt  parta  of  the  Continent  for  Ihe  biuiiKaa  of 
■ilMni,  and  Dr.  tlolnm  annually  publiahed  an  ac- 
'"Bt  of  the  progren  which  waa  made"  (Kitto).  The 
)>«*  of  GeiHw,  aucreanTely  followed  by  the  other 
^"^  of  Ihe  Pcntateoch,  making  together  one  folio  vol- 
^,  with  one  title-page  and  one  general  preface,  was 
;4Gibnl  at  Oxford  iu  1798.  From  this  preface  we 
'am  that  eleven  lireek  MS8l  in  oncial  letien,  and  more 
<kaa  sue  hundred  MS!^  in  eui^ve  writing  (containing 
■ilte  ibe  whole  or  pans  of  the  I>eiitateuch),  were  col- 
Itet  tor  thia  edition,  of  which  the  Inl  waa  a  copy  of 
il>Bi>inBn«litian>>nM7[thatorSixtusVl:  Ihe  devi- 
■■<■»  liDni  three  other  cardinal  editions  (the  Complu- 
*<>sas,iheAldin«,  and  firabe'i)  are  alwaya  noted.  The 
<iwiikins  foond  in  the  woiiu  of  the  Greek  fathers  arc 
■^  aBeged,  and  likewise  ihe  various  readings  of  the  an- 
"nt  rtraoaa  made  bvtn  the  Septuagint.  "  The  plan  of 
'W  edition  thua  bore  a  ckae  reaemblance  lo  what  had 
^^a  aliettly  >|>plied  by  Mill,  Welatein,  and  firieshach 
''dwcriticinn  uf  theliirek  Tceument.  and  the  execu- 
M  of  it  has  been  higtdy  commended  aa  diaplayuig  un- 
*»oo  indiaitry  and  appaivntly  great  accuracy."  It 
•  ><•  be  fegrvticd  that  "the  karned  editor  died  in  the 
Mat  4(  tbis  boaonble  labor;  but  abonly  beforc  his . 


n  MSS.,  and  was  ui 
m  a  MS.  belonging 
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Chigi"  (Kilto}.  The 
wora  was  cimiuiuea  oy  me  tiev.  J.  Faraona,  B.D,  and 
cumpleleil  on  the  ciigiiul  phut.  The  liile  of  Ihe  work 
is  I'elai  Teitamenliini  tiracam,  ruin  variii  /.aiioBilmi 
(Oxf.  1798-1804,  15  voU,  foL).  Tiachendorf,  however, 
condemna  the  work  as  inaccurately  done  (fruUg.  lo  ed. 
of  Sept.  1856,  p.  lij-lvi).  See  Chalmcrfc  PingTaphieal 
i)in,;  Rp.ilarah,  Mrimfy  Afyfuiri,  Iccl.  xii;  Lowndra, 
Bril.I.ib.  p.  28,  29;  Allibone, /)i(*.  "/ .4  alAori,  i,  870; 
Darling,  Cgelopajia  Biilioyrvphira,  i,  1520 ;  Kitto,  Cy- 
cfcji.  o/Biititf.  ii,818,    (J.H.W.) 

Hotmpatilok,  Colkcii.  or,  held  at  Holmpatiich, 
an  island  olT  the  eaalem  coaat  of  Ireland,  in  1148,  by  the 
advice  of  the  pope.  Innocent  II,  to  consider  the  que»< 
tion  of  giwitiug  the  pall  to  the  archbiahops  of  Armagh 
and  CasheL  Thia  synod  waa  attended  by  flfleen  biabr 
ope  and  two  hundred  prieets.  The  council  lasiat  fmd 
rtay^  the  first  three  of  which  were  occupied  vrith  quoa- 
tions  concermng  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church,  con- 
fining the  qufuion  of  Ihe  palls  lo  Iho  last  day.  The 
result  was  a  Ibnual  petition  to  pope  Eugeniiu  111  (who 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  Innocent),  which  Malacby 
O'Morgaia,  a  former  archbishop  of  Annagh,  waa  cooi- 
misaioned  lo  cany  to  Rome,  in  favor  of  ihe  grant,— 
Todd,  Hit.  of  Ancient  Chun*  ia  JreUad,  p.  113;  Lan- 
don'a  Hanual  </  ComeO;  p.  36a,  366. 

HolocBtiat     See  Sacmiuce. 

Holofer'nia,  or,  rather,  Oloferkeh  ('oXo^ifiviic), 
a  petaon  mentioned  only  in  Ihe  Apocrypha  (Judith  ii,  4, 
etc.).  The  name  occura  twice  in  Cappadocian  history. 
aa  borne  by  Ihe  brother  of  Ariarathes  I  (B.C.  eii.  860), 
and  aftetwarda  by  a  pretender  to  the  Cappadocian 
throne,  who  was  at  fliat  supported  and  aRerwaids  im- 
priaoiied  by  Demetrius  Soter  (RC  dr.  IftS).  The  ter- 
mination (Tiaaajijlmirt,  etc)  points  to  a  Ptrrian  origin, 
butihemeaningofthe  word  is  unnrtain.— Smith.  See 
Volkmar,  Aiahiliaff  in  die  Apohyphen  (Tub.  186(^8), 
i,  179  sq.;  liTNti,  Gttckickle  dtr  Jvden,  iv,  4G6.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accoimt  in  the  book  of  Judith,  Ncbuchad- 
n«tar,  "king  of  Nineveh,"  having  rwnlved  lo  "avenge 
himself  on  jdl  Ibe  earth,"  appinnled  Holofemce  general 
of  the  expeditim  intended  for  this  putpow,  consisting 
of  120,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  llolof^mea  mtrched 
I  westward  and  southward,  carrring  devastation  every- 
where he  came,  deslmving  ha^vcst^  and  flocks,  and 
cities,  aa  well  aa  men,  olil  an1  young;  making  even  the 
"cities  of  the  seaMroasi,"  which  had  autnnitleil  to  him, 
feel  the  Wfight  of  hia  arm.  Having  reiehed  Esdnrlnn, 
he  encamped  "between  (ieba  and  Scythopolis"  a  whole 
month  to  collect  his  forcca.  The  .lews,  honrvcr,  rc- 
aolred  to  reeiat  him,  and  fortified  all  the  mountain  paie- 
tn.  Diaauaded  by  Achior,  "captun  of  the  sons  of  Am- 
man," from  tllBcking  the  Jews,  he  resrnted  the  advice, 
and  delivered  Achior  into  the  handi  of  Ihe  Jews  in  Bc- 
Ihulia,  from  whom,  however,  he  m(t  with  a  fcii.d  recep- 
tion. Holofemcs  proceeded  agunst  Bethulia  (t).  v.), 
where  he  waa  Ironght  lo  bay;  ard,  inttead  of  (tracking 
it,  aeizeil  upon  two  irella  on  which  Ihe  city  ilepcnded 
for  water,  and  sat  down  before  it  lo  take  it  by  riege. 
While  heie  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Judiih, 
a  beautiful  Jewbh  wii^ow,  who  artfully  managed  to  be 
brought  into  hia  presence,  and  who,  by  playing  the 
hypocrite,  aecured  hia  favor  and  conBdence.  Having 
invited  her  to  a  banquet,  le  drank  freely,  and, having 
fallen  aalerp,  Ml  beneath  Ihe  aim  of  his  fair  guest,  who 
cut  ofi'  his  heail  with  his  on  n  sword,  and  escaped  with 
her  i  loody  trophy  to  her  own  people  in  Bethulia.  The 
.leKS  imtnedialely  fell  on  iheir  emmiiis  who,  finding 
their  general  dead  in  his  tent,  Hed  in  confusion.  Such 
ia  the  story.  Is  is  scamly  necessary  to  sdd  that  it  la 
wholly  imMstorical.— Kitto.    See  Jl'ditii. 
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HolomilaiM.    See  SpiBtruAusif. 
HO'lOn  (Hcb.  CluAm',  '^-^  vc  ',^,  imdy),  the 
nime  of  one  or  two  pieces. 

1.  (Sept.  'HAiv,  'UXiil',  etc.;  Vul);,  Hobm,  Obm.) 
A  dty  in  the  mounuiiu  of  Judeb  (Joah.  if.  M,  where 
it  ia  mentioned  between  Goihen  and  Giloh) ;  >Mifpi- 
Wi  la  the  Levitea  (Joeh,  xxi,  IS,  where  it  i»  mention- 
ed betireen  Eahlemoa  and  Debii);  in  the  parallel  pis- 
uge  (I  Chron.  vi,  68)  it  is  written  Hile-i  (Heb.  Chi- 
tni',  l^'ri:  Sept.  tiijXwv,  but  transpoaes  with  Jether: 
Vulg.  /frioa).  De  Sautcy  ii  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  village  yiiMhalia,  dd  the  hills  (Otad  Sra,  i,  453, 
4M)  west  of  Bethlehem,  or,  accordinK  to  Dr.  Robineoii 
(new  ed.  of  RatarcSet,  iii,  SS4),  at  the  bcMtom  of  waiiy 
el-Miuuir,  on  its  southern  Hide;  bat  this  is  not  in  the 
■ame  group  of  lowni  with  the  othen,  which  all  lie  in 
the  Boulh-westpartofthe  mnunlain  district  (Keil,  Com- 
wmt.  ad  loc).  The  poaition  geema  nther  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Seil  Amrth,  a  large  mined  village  on  a  bill 
near  wadj  el-Khulil,  nonh-weat  of  Jultah,  on  the  road 
to  Hebron  (Robinson,  Btttnrchti,  ii,  G29  and  note). 

2.  (SepU  Xi\<ir,Vaie.  Htloit.)  A  city  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii,  SI).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  J/uAor,  the 
level  dotms  (A.  V.  "plain  country")  east  of  Jordan,  and 
■a  named  with  Jahaiah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places; 
but  no  ideotillcation  of  it  has  j-et  taken  place,  nur  doeii 
it  appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Numb,  xxxii  and  Joah. 
xiii. — Smith.     Berhapa  it  is  the  aame  as  Hobon.iih  (q. 

T.). 

Hblats  or  HolatenliM,  L(.-c.vs,  bom  al  Hamburg 

tn  1696,  wii  educated  at  the  Univei^Iy  of  Leydcn,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  acbolani  of  his  lime.  Failing 
to  secure  a  profeasorship,  he  travelled  throuRh  Italy, 
England,  and  other  cuuntriea,  and  settled  at  Paris,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  diilinguiihed  Jesuits 
Dopny,  Peiresc,  and  otlier  learned  men  of  that  order, 
•nd  he  finally  became  aKoman  Catholic,  Inconsequence, 
he  said,  of  his  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  ratheia, 
and  of  his  seeking  for  the  principle  of  unity  in  the 
Church ;  but  others  think  that  hia  conversion  was 
wholly  due  to  hia  association  with  the  Jiauita.  and  ta 
hia  desire  lo  have  freer  acc««  to  the  libraries  of  France 
•nit  lliiy;  and  some  even,  among  whom  is  Salmauus 
(see  Uoller,  CiitAr.  Lit.  iii,  U23),  ascribe  it  to  his  severe 
poverty  and  great  ambitiun.  Soon  after  his  conrenion 
his  friends  introduced  him  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  cardinal 
Bart>eiini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Kome  in  IS27.  He  lived  with  the  cardinal,  and 
became  liis  librarian.  Later,  he  was  promoted  canon  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  finally  he  became  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  (oW(ore  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He 
was  sent  on  scTeral  m '    '  " 


fecting  the  c 


Hols 


the  abjuration  of  q 
u  also  instrumental  i 
r  dislinguished  ProI«stanla 


tions  in  the  CI 
eral  principles  imbibed  as  a  ProteUant,  and  they  often 
severely  provoked  hia  Komish  friends.  Thus  ha  advt 
cated  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  chnrcbes  in  1639,  advising  liberal 
part  of  his  own  Church.  In  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  also,  he  would  never  favor  any  stringency 
valuable  works  of  Protcstaota,  and  lie  was  even  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  council  for  this  reason.  In  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Jansenisls  and  Molinists,  he  counselled 
pope  Aleunder  VII  against  any  decision  hkely  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  notwithsMndiiig  his  relation  to 
Ibem.  He  died  at  Rome  Feb.  2, 1661,  leaving  his  pa- 
tron, cardinal  Barberini,  hia  universal  legatee.  ,  Holstc- 
nius,  with  much  application  andagreat  (hint  for  knowl- 
edge, lacked  peiaei-erance.  H«  was  apt  to  desert  one 
branch  of  study  suddenly  for  another:  thus  he  hod 
collected  with  great  care  and  much  application  a  vast 
quantity  of  scarce  booka  and  MSB.,  but  had  not  pro- 
gressed auSdcotly  far  in  hia  own  works  to  make  them 


of  much  value  in  their  unflnished  state.  Among  Mi 
puWished  works  are  the  following:  PorjAgrii  lAer  rfe 
Vila  P^kv9om,  etc  (Rom.  16S0, 8vo ;  Cambr.  1(66,  Svu), 
with  a  Ijitin  version  and  notes,  ami  a  Jiwattaliop  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyriua,  conuierad  ■  model 
of  learned  biogn^hy ;  —  DtmophiU,  DaaiKralU,  tt  Se- 
cunJi  yrttrum  PUiotopkonBa  iSMtasfiv  .Varaitt  (Kone, 
1638,8vo;  Levden,  1639, 12iiw} :  —  A'ofs  tn  Salluitimm 
rliilatopiiin  lit  DiU  et  Uuado  (Rome,  168B,  Bvo)  : — M- 
tmaliimtt  ad  ApoUomt  RiodU  Argoaaitliea  (Leyden, 
l&{l,Svo)  :—.4m<n»de  Vwtfww, with  a  LaliiiTeniau 
(ytT.\m,Svo):—AdiK>laliaiiaiiiOaiyrapkiam  Sacram 
Caroli  a  S.  Paulo,  ItaUam  AiUijiioat  CbtwerU,  H  The- 
suHnint  Gnynphiaon  (TrfeJu  (Rome,  1666,  8to); — Koln 
et  Cailigaliime$  Ptulhliaia  in  SIrpllam  Bfiantim  ik  Urb- 
ibai.  edited  by  Ryckius  -.—Librr  Dianau  Ptmlijiaan  Ro- 
manorum,  a  collection  of  papal  acta  and  decieea.  He 
also  wrote  a  collection  of  the  rules  of  Ihecaiiier  monaa- 
tic  orders,  published  after  his  death  (Rome,  I6C1 ;  lata 
at  Paris;  and,  lastly,  much  enlarged,  AagsbuTK,  1T&9,  0 
vols.  foL),  which  ia  considered  as  among  the  imnt  raloJO- 
ble  of  his  vrritings;  he  also  edited  in  hia  lifeliiae  the 
Anliquilia  oj' Prmietlf,hy  Suaree.  Hany  of  hia  Latin 
*    ve  also  been  published  in  the  Coliediit  JtOBiaaii 


oHqial  hilar. 


Sim 


Wilkens,  IMm  d.  giltiiriai  /.uea  llutttaii  (lUmb.  1728, 
Svo);  Eagliik  Cgriop.;  Henog,  Rail-Lrr.  vi,  Ml  aq.( 
Moeheim,  Ecdri.  Hitlar.  vol  iii  (see  Index);  Uiaaeler. 
Churdt  Hill,  iii,  186,  note;  Scbrbckh,  KirtimpttdtidUe 
:  d.  Rfform.vu,  76;  Hoefer,  A'oiis.  Aio^.  CiM^.  xkt,  4 
sq.;  I>uiHn,.&iitti>M.£ccIu.(17thcentuty).    (J.ILW.) 

HoUtein.    See  Sciii.Esn-ia-Itoi.sTKr«. 

Holy.    See  Houkiss. 

HOLY  OF  IIouBs.    See  Tadkiixaclii;  Tcmpls, 

HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY.    See  TRis.tolo^ 

H0I7  AlUanca,  a  compact  fonned  betwven  the 
eovereigna  of  Kuaaia,  Austria,  and  Prusna,  tn  IB16,  fur 
the  humane  and  liberal  ndminiatralion  of  their  govern* 
menlo.  SceHem^, Afa(-Anf^ibbpdl(Kr, v,6R9;  Wing* 
Haae.  Cft.  Uitl.  (see  Index) ;  Hurst's  [lagenbacb.  Bit. 
Chriil.  Church  n  ISlh  ami  19fA  Cent.  ii.  B42  aq. ;  and  lite 
references  in  Poole's  Inder,  s.  v.     See  Aluauce,  Holt. 

Holy  Ark.    See  Auk,  S. 

Holy  Astaas  are  caUed,  in  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  PniMaual 
Episcopal  Church,  the  aabca  used  at  tlw  old  cerauoaial 
in  Lent.    See  L■^T. 

Holy  Bible.    See  B1B1.K. 

Holy-Bread  Skep  or  Maniid  is  calleil,  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches,  the  basket  used  for  the 
eulogia  (q.v.).— Walcott,^oc..<rc*ato/.p.3li 

Holy  Cuidle,  DLEasmo  with  tub:.  Bishops  I^t* 
imer  and  Tyudoie  say  that  in  their  day  "  dying  pemna 
committed  their  soule  to  the  holy  candle,  and  that  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  was  made  over  the  dead  with  il, 'there- 
by to  be  discharged  of  (lie  burden  of  un.  or  to  drive 

I  WalCDlt,  :S(ic.  A  rciaal.  p.  313.     Comiiare  the  use  of  ta- 
:iB  (holy  caudles)  at  CaBdltmat.     See  C.^nDLk. 

[     Holy  Catbollo  ClniTcta,  the  "congngation  of 

'  faithful  men  diapersed  throughout  the  whole  wmM." 
Some  peraons  speak  of  this  Church  as  if  ii  wen  a  via- 
ble community,  comprising  oil  Christians  as  ita  mem- 
ben,  as  having  existed  from  the  earliest  daya,  and  as 
retaining  the  aame  authority  which  it  fomerly  had  to 
frame  and  promulgate  decreea.  The  opponents  of  such  1 
views  maintain  that  no  proof  con  be  offered  ■■  that  there  | 
is  or  ever  waaaoy  one  conununity  on  earth  recogniaed, 
or  having  any  fdaim  to  be  recognised  as  the  luuvenal    ' 

j  Church,  bearing  rule  over  and  com^hending  all  panic-   ! 
ular  churches.    They  further;  allege  that  no  accndiled   - 
organ  exists  empowered  to  pruoqiuice  its  decrees^  Dor 
any  registry  of  those  deoeea.    They  cgnaidtf,  tbetelbre, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  iji\iiNble  caminindty 
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(bnaHB  iu  Hiad  ii  bo)  in  itatU  md  regudcd  u  >  whole, ' 
thiagb  rinhlcinilsKvenlpuUlollKiKofiUnwmben 
«kp<MW>JluUMcbNiMntaI«it.     SsbChUhCH. 
Holy  City.     S«  Jerlsalem.  / 

B0I7  Coat  OF  Tkki'es,  •  nlic  preserved  with  great 
nrtimcs  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves  in  the  southern 
ptft  of  Frauce,  and  eMwrned  as  one  of  Ibe  greatent  Ereas- 
mtt  ol  [hat  dty.  The  prioU  eliim  (luil  it  was  the 
m  iiali  ail  coat  of  out  Saviuur.  and  that  it  wa>  diimvcnd 
m  Ibe  tth  century  by  the  empren  Helena  onhei  vint  to 
hle«iDe,aiulby  her  depoaitedat  Trevea.    The  Trevea 


The  "HolyC«at"orTitv«i, 
n&a  wen  eoocealed  froiii  tha  Nonnana  ia  the  9th  cen- 
tan  in  crrpta,  bat  the  holy  coat  waa  rtdiarovereri  in 
tlSL  It  •>>  aalemnly  eihibitad  again  to  the  pubhc 
mint.  HoltitiideBfiaekedlONesDdvenenteil.and 
l^e  X  apfHintMl  an  exhibition  of  it  crcry  seven  yean. 
TW  Rffcnnalion  and  wan  pievenlad  the  ragnlar  ob- 
■ratR  of  this  great  religiooa  ftatival,  but  It  was  cel- 
(tatfad  in  IfllO,  and  was  attended  by  a  canawtse  of 
■on  than  225.000  pRions,  and  in  1844  by  still  giealer 
■atitudia.  Huaculoua  cuna  wen  conOteilly  acserled 
I*  be  fitinued  by  Ibe  prectona  lalic.  The  cxhiUtion 
rfihe  holy  enat  in  IBU  is  otherwise  mataomble  for  the 
naaiai  which  it  pniduced,  leading  to  the  seceaion  nf 
bag*  and  the  (iensan  Calbolica  fron  the  Choirh  of 
Kaw.  Sec  Gildcmeisler  and  Sybd,  Der  kriL  Sock  n 
THrr  (1816). 

B0I7  Citw*.    See  Caoas. 

Boly-Croaa-Day.     See  Cbobb,  Exaltation  or 
THE,  nd.  ii,  p.  681. 

HOLY  CROSS,  Orock  or.    See  Caoas,  Holt,Or- 

Holy  Day,  a  day  set  apart  by  oenain  chorchm  for 

paninlar  in  the  lift  of  Christ.  Ithaabevnaquesdoiia^- 
laerf  by  divioea  whether  it  be  proper  to  appoint  or  keep 
aa«  hi4y  days  (the  S^ibath  exoepted).  The  advocates 
W  holy  days  aoppoae  that  they  have  a  Undou^lo  ini> 
ina  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  plater  ainie  of 
tdiiriaB:  that  if  the  acqidaitioBS  and  victories  of  tnen 
te  oiMmlcd  with  the  hif;heBt  Joy,  how  much  man 
■btaa  erenta  which  relate  10  the  salvation  of  nian,  auch 
B  Ike  loth,  death,  and  lesumetioi  of  Christ,  etc.  On 
thi  atha  ride,  il  is  obaentd  that,  if  holy  days  had  been 
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■naasaiy  nnder  the  pnemt  dispensation,  Jesoi  CliTM 
would  have  aaid  somethinfi  respecting  ihem,  whereas 
he  wts  Ulent  about  Ihem:  that  it  is  briiifpng  us  again 
into  that  bondage  to  crremooial  laws  fiDin  which  Christ 
freed  us;  that  it  is  a  tacit  reflection  on  the  Head  of  Ihe 
Church  in  not  appointing  Ihem ;  that  such  days,  on  Ihe 
whole,  are  more  pemidous  than  useful  to  society,  as  they 
open  a  door  tar  indcilenee  and  pmranene«i  vra,  that 
ScriptuiESpeaksagain>tsnchdays(GaLiT,S-i[>  Oca 
FBAwn;  FiiaTiyALs. 

Holy  Family  is  the  general  this,  in  Ihe  language 
of  art,  of  the  various  repreaenlatiiiniofihedumotic  life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  and  bis  at- 
tendanU.  "In  Ihe  early  pan  ofthe  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  object  in  view  wss  to  excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  wen  usually  the  only  persons  represented.  At  a 
later  period,  Joseph,  Elizabeth.  Sl  Anna  (Ihe  mother  of 
the  Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  Ueman  painters  have  added  Ihe  twelve  apos- 
tles as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant  Christ,  aa 
well  aa  Iheir  mothcn,  as  stated  in  the  legendi^  The 
Italian  schooti  with  iu  fine  ieeling  for  corapositinn,  was 
the  flist  to  recognise  how  many  Aguns  Ihe  groiip  must 
comprise  if  the  interest  is  to  remain  undivided  and 
b«  concentrated  on  one  figure,  whether  that  figure  be 
the  Madonna  or  the  Child.  Two  maslcTs  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  this  species  of  represenlalion— I^ranarda  da  Vind 
and  Raphaer  (Chambcni).  llrs.  Jameson  [Ltgndi  of 
/A«  J/Vrr/ofmn,  p.  253  Bq.)  alsoinustaon  drawing  a  dial inc- 
tion  between  the  domenlic  anil  the  devotional  treatment. 
The  latter,  she  says,  is  a  (rruup  in  which  the  sacred  per- 
sonages are  placed  in  direct  relation  to  the  worahippere, 
and  thdr  supernatural  character  is  parantounl  to  every 
other,  Thefurmer,aeroupi>rtbc  Holy  Family  BO  called, 
in  which  the  personages  are  placed  in  direct  relalion  to 
cacb  other  by  some  link  of  action  or  sentiment  which 
expresses  the  family  connection  between  them,  or  by 
some  action  which  hM  a  dratoalic  rather  than  a  religious 
ri^niiflcahce. 

Holy  Father.  I.  "  The  fiiat  penon  of  the  Trinity 
'  as  in  Daniel's  vision,  vii,  9,  and  vested 


Lord's  declaration   (John  vi,  4C>,  and  indefennble."— 
WalcoU,  Aiclrctao/.  p-Bll.     IL  A  litle  of  the  pope 

(q-v.). 

Holy  Fin,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish  Church,  ob- 
served  «n  Hdy  Saturday  (<|.  v.)  of  Easter,  with  especial 
pomp  at  R«a»e,wlwn  the  pope  himself  ia  in  aliendancet 
A  light  is  kindled  by  sparks  struck  IVom  a  flint,  to  com- 
roemorale  Christ — siccording  to  Ihe  Hissal — aa  Ihe  great 
conier-«one.  This  light  is  hailed  by  kneeling  eccleai- 
aalics  saying  "  Light  of  Christ''  {tAtmat  Cliritii).  all  the 
lights  in  the  chapel  having  been  previously  extinguish- 
ed, to  be  rekindled  at  the  new  Are.  In  Ihe  Chnrch  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeruaalem,  at  the  Eaaler  of  tbe 
Oriental  Church,  the  Holy  Fire  is  claimed  to  be  mirac- 
uloua.  "The  Gnek  and  Anneuian  deigy  combine  on 
this  occasion,  and  ainidst  prooeaaionB,  solamDitiea,  an 
excitol  multitude,  and  scenes  disgiaccfal  not  only  to  the 
name  of  religion,  but  to  human  nature,  the  expected 
fira  makes  its  ^ipearancie  from  within  an  apartment  in 
which  a  Gr«ek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  have  locked 
themselves.'' 

Holy  Font,  the  vessel  containing  the  baptismal 
water.     Bee  Fo:(T. 

Holy  Flldayt,  Fridays  in  Ember-weeks  (q.  v.),— 
Walcotl,  Sae.  A  rciiml,  p.  312.     See  Fkihay. 

Holy  Gatea.    See  Jl'bilek  (Rohan  Catholic). 

Holy.ailoat  (mi-iia  uywv).  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  equal  with  Ihem  in  power  and  glory  (see  Vlh  Art. 
of  Religion,  Church  of  England,  arul  IVth  of  Methodist 
Efnacopal  Choreh).  Fur  the  signiAcstions  of  Ihe  orig- 
inal wonls  rendered  in  the  English  version  by  "  Spirit,'' 
"Uoty  Spirit^"  "Holy  Ghost,"  see  Spisit.    The  Scrip- 
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tara  (each,  and  the  Chiirch  nulnuini,  I.  the  Pnea- 
tioH!  II.  the  Frrtonalitgi  wid,  IIL  the  Daimtf  of  th« 
Holy  GbcMt.  For  the  oOIcm  of  the  Holj'  Gboal,  ant 
Spirit,  Holy;  Faracletk)  Witness  of  thb  Holv. 
Spirit. 

L  PKocESSioa  o/iU  flolf  Glu>1.~Ttn  onhodox  doc- 
triue  is,  that  u  ChriM  is  Uod  hy  an  el«nuJ  filiation,  n 
the  Hidy  GhoM  is  Goil  by  an  elemal  pnerttim.  He 
proceedeth  IVom  tlie  Father  and  from  the  Son.  "  When 
the  Camrorler  ia  come,  whom  I  will  aend  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  or  truth,  which  ^mcMiisrA  rrom 
the  Father,  he  >haU  tcMify  01'  me"  (John  xv,  m).  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Soii : 
he  is  sent  liy  the  Falher,  he  i*  sent  by  the  Son.  The 
.Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  but  the  Father  sendeth 
the  Sod;  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent  by 
the  Hoty  Ghost,  but  he  is  sent  by  both.  The  Nicene 
Creed  teaches,  "And  t  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  or  lire,  who  pivrtrdrik  fhioi  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  logelhet 
is  worahippcd  and  gloriAed."  The  Alhana^an  Creed, 
"The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  nei- 
ther made,  nor  created,  nor  begnlten,  but  prdcttding.^ 
The  article  of  the  Church  of  England  says,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost,  Tinwmfii^  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
•ubstance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  i-eiy  snd  elemsl  God."  The  tenn  ipiraHoB  was 
introduced  by  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  the  manner 
of  the  proceanon.  When  our  Lord  imparted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  his  disdples,  "  he  breathed  on  them,  ami  said. 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (John  xx,  ii). 

During  the  first  three  centuries  there  was  nothing 
decided  by  ecclesiaslica]  authority  reelecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Nii;ene  Creed  (A.D.  3:ij)  declared  only  that  "the  Holy 
Ghost  pfoceedelh  from  the  Father**  (*«  roii  Rarp^c  tr- 
vuptvAfurov),  and  the  (iicek  fathers  generally  adhered 
tn  this  view:  so  Basil, Gregory. of  Nazianius,  Cy/il  of 
Alexamlria,  and  others.  Epiph'antus  added  to  the  for- 
muU,  i*  TQu  Horpvc  JmropiiHJ/iiivif,  the  explanatory 
clause,  iK  TOO  I'iou  Xa/iJ^iicov  (John  xvi,  15).  John  of 
Damascus  reprttenta  the  Sturit  as  proceeding  fcom  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  as  NovMian  had  done  beii>re 
him,  relying  on  John  xv,  36.  With  this  modification, 
the  fmnula  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.n.  38 1 ),  and  appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  waa  re- 
tained in  the  Greek  Church. 

'  But  there  were  many  in  the  /xifnChmchwhamtin- 
taineil  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Father  only,  but  ubo/nxn  tit  Sua,  They  appealal  to 
John  xvi,  IS,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Spiril  of  Ckriil,  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  9  sq.  To 
this  itoctrine  the  Greeks  were  for  the  moat  pan  opposed. 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  and  when,  in  the  Hllh  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
Arians,  who  (hen  prevailed  very  much  in  Spain,  urged 
it  aa  an  argument  against  the  equality  of  Christ  with 
the  Father,  that  the  Holy  i^iirit  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catholic  churches 
nf  that  region  be^^an  to  hokl  mora  decidedly  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded/rum  both  (ab  u/rojw),  and  to  in- 
sert the  adjunct  FiUoque  after  Putrt  in  the  Symfc*™ 
Nkttw-Cmttcoitiaopolilmmm,  In  this  the  churches  of 
Spain  were  followed,  first  by  those  of  France,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  nearly  all  the  Western  churches.  But 
as  the  Eastern  Church  itill  sdhercil  substantially  to  the 
mora  ancient  formula,  it  accused  the  Weetem  Church 
of  falsifying  the  Nicene  symbiil;  and  thus  at  different 
periods,  and  especially  in  the  7th  and  9th  centuries,  v'o- 
lent  contmversiM  srose  between  them"  (Knapp,  Thenh- 
a,  %  «!  Hey,  /rfrtara  on  DiHt^f,  voL  i).  The  true 
OBOses  of  these  dissensions  were,  however,  very  dilTerant 
ftom  those  which  were  alleged,  and  less  animated,  it 
'seems,  by  aeal  for  the  truth  than  by  the  mutual  Jcal- 
ouaiei  of  the  Roman  and  Byiantine  biahopa.  But,  how- 
ever uncertain  the  reason  that  provoked  these  diqiutes, 
they  terminated  in  the  11th  century  in  an  entire  aepata- 
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tion  of  the  £astem  and  Westsn  chntchea,  tondiniliig 
(o  the  present  time.  The  addirion  of  the  wottSjOiofna 
to  the  creed  of  the  Western  Church  first  appear*  in  tba 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Brags  (A.D.  4U)j  and  in  the  tUnl 
Council  ofTolcdo(A.D.  689),  Hee  I'roOtr,  Om  Comtmom 
Pragrr,  p.  iOi;  Harvey,  I/itlOTs  of  lit  Tknt  Creodt,  p. 
i6i ;  and  the  article  Fii-iOQUR. 

The  scriptural  argument  fur  the  proccnon  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  thus  auted  by  bishop  Feanoo:  **  Now 
the  processian  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Tmiitrr, 
is  delivered  expressly  in  relation  to  (he  Siai.and  ti 
tained  virtually  in  the  Scripture*.  I.  It 
said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedMh  from  the  Faxlwr, 
as  OUT  Savioor  testlAeth,  <  When  the  Comfoiter  ia  oooM, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  fhim  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  be 
shall  testify  of  me'  (John  xv,  !6).  This  is  sIki  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  anerted;  furinamuch  aalhe 
Father  and  the  Sforit  are  the  same  God.  and,  beinic  tba» 
tbe  same  in  the  unity  of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yec  di^ 
tinct  in  the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  tbe 
same  nature  ftom  the  other;  and  because  the  Fathci 
hath  already  been  shown  (o  have  it  from  none,  it  foUmr- 
eth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him.  2.  Though  it  be 
not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scriplura  that  llie  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  the 
substance  of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  thei* ; 
because  those  very  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  relation  (o  the  Father,  for  the  very  na- 
son  that  he  proceedeth  fnim  the  Father,  are  also  apokcst 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relatiim  to  the  Son,  tbercroae 
there  must  be  tbe  same  reason  presupposed  in  rdeanice 
to  the  Son  which  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the  Fa- 
ther. Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  Oom  the  Pether, 
therefore  it  is  called  '  the  Spirit  of  God,' ami '  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father.'  '  It  is  not  yc  that  speek,  but  tbe  StMiil 
of  youi  Father  which  speaketh  in  you'  (Malt,  x,  90). 
For  by  the  langua^  of  the  ^wstle, '  tbe  Spirit  of  <>od* 
is  the  t^rit  which  is  of  God,  saying, '  The  tltinga  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  S|Mrit  of  God ;  and  we 
have  received  not  the  s[Hrit  of  the  world,  but  the  SfNiit 
whichisof<h>d'OCor.iI,ll.ta).  Now  the  swne  Spir- 
it is  also  called  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son :'  for  '  bccaoee  we 
are  sons,  God  hath  soit  forth  the  Spirit  of  hia  Son  into 
our  hewts'  (GaL  iv,  S).  '  The  Spirit  of  ChriM :'  '  Now 
if  any  man  have  ttot  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
hia'  (Kom.  viii,  9);  'Even  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
wssiii  the  prophets' (I  Pet.  i,  II).  'The  Sinrit  of  Jeeu* 
Christ,'  aa  the  apostle  apeahs :  ■  t  know  that  this  ahaU 
tiim  to  mv  salvation  through  vour  prayer,  and  the  map 
ply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ'  (PhlL  i.  19).  If,  then, 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  '  Ihe  Spirit  of  the  Fatber*  be- 
cause he  proceedeth  frnm  the  Father,  it  folloTveth  that, 
being  called  also  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,'  he  pmeeedeah 
abo  (hsn  Ihe  Son.  A^in :  because  the  Holy  GboM 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  is  therefore  aent  by  the 
Father,  as  from  him  who  hath,  by  the  original  mamnu- 
nicalion,  a  richt  of  mission ;  as, '  the  Comforter,  which 
ia  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  wiU  send'  (John 
xiv,  iS).  But  the  same  Spirit  which  is  sent  by  tbe  Fa- 
ther, is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saiih,  '%Vliei>  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  aentl  unto  you.'  Xhcre- 
fore  the  Son  hath  Ihe  same  right  of  miaaion  with  the 
Pather,and  consequently  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
communicated  tlie  same  csaenee.  The  Father  is  oercw 
sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received  not  ttie  tiadhead 
from  him ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  becanae  be 
communicated  the  Godhead  to  him :  in  the  same  anan- 
ner,  neither  tbe  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  senl  by  Ibe 
Holy  Spirit,  because  neither  of  them  received  tbe  divine 
nature  from  the  Spirit;  but  both  the  Father  aad  ttiK 
Son  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ijecause  the  divine  natare. 
common  10  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  communicatad 
by  them  both  to  the  Holy  Ghust.  A^  thercforv,  the 
Scriptnrcs  declare  expready  that  the  .Spirit  pnneedfth 
from  the  Father,  so  do  the}-  also  virtually  leadi  that.  b« 
proceedeth  from  tlieSoii''(Pearaon,MlAeCVeaf), 
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n.  PcRKorAUTT  <>/  (*•  tlet§  Ghctl.  —  1.  Drpnliim 
aKi  Uimrt  of  tltt  Diie*rmt,—A  ptmm  it  "■  Ihinking, 
iiOilhgBU  bciiig  that  bn  tauon  and  rcflcrtiMi;''  "> 
HBgulir,  nbaaUM,  inleUectoal  being  f  "ta  intelligent 
■geil.'  At  pcnonalily  ^Implies  thought,  i«uon,  rMec- 
lim,  mi  in  individuil  exiitcDce,  diitioct  rroro  that  o( 
Hba  bongi,  irhMi  v>  (peak  of  the  penoaality  of  the 
HsljT  iibau  wt  mean  hia  diMinct  and  inlividnal  exiM- 
(on  ai  aa  intelligent  and  reBecting  being.  He  i<  lep- 
rmqIhI  thmugbiMt  the  Scriptuiea  aa  a  penmial  agenl, 
.-     ™  .  ..  -.  nmapeakof  hini,lhough 


Itiai 


ct  mat  wriun,  Dppoaed  to  the  onbodox  doctritie,  lo  it- 
•Bt  that  Boi  ooly  waa  the  dnctliiw  of  the  Huly  (ihon 
not  pneuelir  defoted  in  that  eariy  period,  but  that  it  waa 
■WreedTed.  "On  the  eontraiy,  the  tboniugh  inrcati- 
fCUum  of  ncent  timea  ahow  plainly  that  the  antfr-Ni- 
ctct  faihen,  with  the  exceplion  of  the  Hunarchiana, 
aad  perbapa  I^rtantiua,  agreed  in  the  two  bndamental 
poion  that  the  Holy  (ihoM,  the  aole  agent  in  the  appli- 
ciiioa  of  ndemption,  i>  a  aupernatuial  divine  being, 
•ad  Ihat  he  ii  an  independent  pennn ;  ckiaely  allied  |» 
tbe  father  aiid  the  ften,  jrt  hypoataiically  diflerent 
rraa  iboB  both"  (Schatr,  a. //HMry,  i,  I M).  The  fini 
pnitiie  and  donmalii:  cJnnui  of  the  penonalily  and  de- 
ity gf  tha  Holy  GhoM  aeeina  lo  faave  been  made  by 
Ajia^wba  ap|died  the  ductrine  of 
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■  lake,'  etc  So  in  1  Cor.  ii,  10,  God  halh  mtaled  At 
dodriiti  q/Ttrufinairy  lo  ui  iy  kii  Spirit  (the  xapa' 
rXijTot  befc»o  mentioned,  who  waa  aent  to  give  at  thia 
more  perfect  inatiuction).  And  iJlU  Spirit  ttarckt* 
(rptut^J  aU  tiitgt,  rirn  <ht  mail  Krrrl  dirim  purpoiet 
<jjnft|  Oiou;  eoDip.liaTii.]ii,3SH].):  in  hia  iniliuctiaQ, 
therefore,  we  may  ufely  coutido.  The  expreaaions,  the 
Holy  Spirit  iptah,  fndt  <n^  am,  appoinli  nay  omfor 
a  parltmiat  purpott,  and  othera,  which  occur  lo  fre- 
quently in  the  Acta  and  elaewhere,  show  Ihat  the  Holy 
Spirit  waa  underatood  by  the  early  ChriMiana  to  be  a 
pencmat  agent  (Acta  xiii,  3,  4;  ju,  38;  icxi,  II  iq.}. 
(4.)  The  fatmula  of  bapliam,  Malt,  xxviii,  19,  and  olhet 
Hsiilar  teili,  auch  aa  2  Cor.  xiii,  U,  where  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Cheat  are  menlioned  in  diatinction  (ver.  16), 
may  now  be  uaed  in  proof  of  the  penonality  of  the  Ho^ 
Spirit,  rince  the  Mher  lexta  upon  which  the  meanii^i 
of  theae  dqienda  have  already  been  cited.  From  dl 
Iheae  text*,  taken  together,  we  may  fonn  the  faUowiiig 
reault:  Ths  Holy  Spirit  ia  repnaented  in  the  Bible  aa  a 
penonal  aubject,  and,  aa  auch,  ia  distinguiahed  from  (he 
Father  and  the  Son.  In  relation  to  the  human  raee,  be 
ia  deaeribed  ai  aent  and  cnmminioned  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  a>  occupying  the  place  which  Chiiat, 
who  preceded  him,  held.  In  lliit  reapect  be  dependa  (to 
ifieak  after  iho  mannei  of  men)  upon  the  Father  (John 
ipjn  the  Son  (John  :  ' 


Spirit  ai  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  According  j 
lg  him,  ibe  Holy  Spirit  waa  only  the  fiiM  of  created  be-  ' 
iap,  brought  into  exiateuce  by  the  Son  aa  the  organ  of 
Ik.'  Faiher,  LUer  anti-Trinitariam  npreaent  the  Holy 
I^iiiil  aiaiply  aa  an  operalinn  of  the  divine  mind,  aa  the 
'ixmad  eoeigy  of  Mod,"  or  aaan  attiibutc  only  of  the 
liriM  acliTily. 

1.  Pmfa/lht  Ptmmalifs  o/tMt  Spirit"  TtM  Holy 
Spirit  i)  miiimiiiail  it^  the  New  Testament  not  only  aa 
dilliRiU  froD  the  Father  and  Son,  and  not  only  aa  the 
txnaeillalkio  of  tome  allrilmte  of  God,  at  of  tonie  ef- 
fcd  which  be  haa  produced,  but  aa  a  literal  pman  (aee 
Saaltr.  Ditp.  Spiritum  Simaiim  rrdtdncrMpmamim). 
The  pfDof  of  thia  ia  ibua  mule  out  from  (he  fcjlowing 
lem:  (I.)  FiDOi  the  text*  John  uv,  16, 17,  36;  XT,  36. 
The  Holy  Spirit  ia  hen  called  rnpdaATroe,  ttK  com- 
finrr,  odooajJr,  nor  meidy  tearher,  aa  Emeati  irndeia 
i^liBt  kriper,  nfiilwit,  aniiurUor,  ia  which  atnae  it  ia 
■Kd  by  Itulo,  when  be  aaya,  tind  needa  no  wiipiTKAijrot 
iwoitar).  Of  the  Paraotmu,  Chriat  aaya  Ikat  tht  Fa- 
HnT  rili  tad  iim  iM  kit  (Cbriat'a|  miitt  (i.  e.  in  hia 
ri»)  to  imtrvrt  kit  iliicipleM.  To  Iheae  three  aubjecu 
■ailat  peraona)  predicatea  at«  bete  equally  applied,  and 
iht  PvadeMa  ia  not  dcaignaleil  by  the  abitnct  word 
txiktm,  bat  by  Ibe  coocrete  OHiUia/or;  to  that  we 
kart  Ibe  Faiha  who  aent  him,  the  Son  in  whoae  place 
keemita,  and  the  Hdy  Spirit  who  ia  aent.  Hia  office 
ia  10  (any  fcrwanl  the  great  work  of  teaching  and  aav- 
Bf  aien  which  Chriat  commanced,  and  to  be  to  the  dia- 
nifa  of  CbriM  what  Chiiit  himaelf  waa  while  he  con- 
liiatd  apoa  the  earth.  John  xv,  36,  Wkm  Ike  Para- 
lidti  tkaU  HMK,  nlm  iKiUtrmdla  goufnm  lie  fa- 
fiirilitmi  lit  Spiril^i.e.tetcbtr—ofimli,<tko 
fncadtfram  One  fatker).  ke  rill  iHdniel  gou  funker 
it  iBf  rtligioit;  when  it  ahouU  be  nmaiked  that  the 
fhac  tnoptuwOni  moo  Ilarpuf  means  to  be  lenl  or 
ftwiMiamed  bg  Ikt  rmkrr.  (3.)  1  Cur.  xii,  4-11,  7*nT 
tn  earirnu  ffi/tt  (x^pitr/iartt),  but  tkfrt  it  one  tad  ike 
•i»  Spirit  (rw  airii  nnvt"'hf"™  **™  '*rr  aOpro- 
"al  Hen  the  xapiafura  are  clearly  diatinguiahed 
>■■  Ike  Spirit,  who  ia  the  author  of  ihem.  In  vene  fi 
thit  tame  pcvwn  ia  diatinguiahed  frooi  Christ  (»  Ki;- 
fwc).  and  in  Ter.  6  from  u  eiuf.  Id  vrr.  II  it  ia  laid 
ft  ikrtr  (varioua  gilU)  wutheth  one  and  the  eelf-eame 
Spirit,  who  imp«neih  to  ereiy  man  hia  own,  aa  he  will 
l^aSi^C  3»XiraO-  (3.)  Tboae  text*  in  which  auch  at- 
l^ana  and  wicka  are  aacribed  to  the  Huly  Spirit  aa 

nf  no  otim  than  a  peraonal  aubject. 

I.,  be  ia  laid  to  'apeak,'  to  'bear,'  lo 


i  ipai  Xid-^T. 
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from  tbem  both,  or  ia  Hnt  by  them  both.     This  n 

iprened  more  literally  aa  foUowi :  The  gnat  work 
oi  converting,  lanctifying,  and  aaving  men,  which  the 
Father  commenced  through  the  Son,  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  Faiher  and  Son,  Ikro^k  Ike  i/olf  Spiril. 

"llie  objeclora  to  Ibieiloctiine  frequently  uy  that  the 
imaginative  Oritnlalials  were  accualomed  to  represent 
many  thing*  aa  pereonal  subjecta,  and  to  iDlrortnce  them 
aa  speaking  and  acting,  which,  however,  Ihey  themaelrea 
did  not  conaid«r  aa  petaons,  and  did  not  intend  to  have 
ao  conaidered  by  othera;  and  to  thia  Urieutal  uaagt 
Ihey  think  Ihat  Chriat  and  hia  apoetka  might  here,  aa 
ui  other  caaea,  have  confoiined.  Bui,  whenever  Chriat 
and  hia  apoalka  apohe  in  figurative  language,  they  al- 
ways showed,  by  the  explanationa  which  Ihey  gave, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  uiHl«ntood  literally.  But 
they  have  given  no  auch  explanation  of  the  languaite 
which  they  employ  with  regard  to  the  Huly  S[urit.  We 
tberefurc  fairiy  conclude  that  they  intended  Ihat  ilieit 
lajq^oage  should  be  undoalood  liieraUy,  otherwise  they 
would  have  led  their  readers  and  hearers  into  error,  and 
Che  more  to  ai  they  well  knew  that  their  readen  and 
heaiera  were  accuauaned  lo  perstmilicBlions"  (Knapp, 
Tktologg,  9  39). 

The  acriptoral  argument  ia  thus  logically  devetnptd 
by  Watson.  "1.  The  mode  of  the  aubaialence  of  ihe 
Holy  Sjarii  in  the  aacred  Trinity  proves  bla  personality. 
He  proceeds  fmta  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
thereloie,  be  eilher.  To  uy  that  an  altiibule  procceda 
and  comes  forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdiiy.  2.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture  wouhl  be  whuHy  unintelligible, 
and  even  abaunl,  unless  Ihe  Holy  (ihost  is  allowed  to 
be  a  person.  For  aa  those  who  lake  Ihe  plirase  aa  as- 
cribing no  more  than  a  figurative  personality  to  an  al- 
tribute,  make  Ihat  attribute  lo  be  the  nnm  ut  poaer 
"f  God,  they  reduce  auch  passages  a*  Ihe  following  to 
uitet  unmeaningness :  'Uod  anointed  Jtwis  with  the 
Huly  <:host  and  with  power;'  that  is,  with  the  power 
of  Gnd  and  wilh  powir.  'That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  Ihe  power  of  Ihe  Holy  Uhoel;'  that  is,  through 
the  power  of  power.  'In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power;'  that  is,  in  demonslraiion  of  power  and 
of  power.  3.  Person ilicat ion  of  any  kind  is,  in  some 
paasagea  in  which  the  Holy  (ihost  is  spoken  of,  impoa- 
aible.  The  reality  which  this  figure  of  speech  is  aaid  to 
present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attribute*  of  God,  or 
else  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  CospeL  Let  this  Ibeoty,  thien, 
be  tried  upon  the  (bllowing  pasaagea :  '  He  shall  not 
tpetk  of  himwVi  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  thai 
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%tnll  he  ipeak.'  What  altnbute  of  God  can  here  be 
persaniH«d '/  Ami  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Goapel  be  ar- 
rayed with  personal  attributes,  where  ii  there  an  in- 
•tanee  of  bo  monalruua  a  pmaopnpina  u  tbla  palngc 
would  exhibit?  the  doctrine  uf  the  (impel  not  tpeaklnK 
'of  himnelf,'  but  apeokinf;  'whatsoever  he  nhall  hear!' 
'The  Spirit  maketh  jnter<-e«noii  fur  lu.'  What  attri- 
bute is  capable  of  iii(«rc«ding,  nr  how  can  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  intercede?  Personillcation,  too,  ii  the 
lanjruage  of  poctrj-,  and  uhea  place  naiuraily  only  in 
excited  and  elevated  diicnurae;  but  if  Che  Holy  Spirit 
be  a  permnlHcidon,  we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cnol 


(he  New  Testament,  ir 


and  argumi 

1  in  the  moat  incidental  eonvei^ 
eived  the  Holy  (ihoat  nnce  ye 
believed?  We  have  not  «o  much  as  heaid  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghoal.'  How  impossible  is  it  here 
to  extort,  by  any  process  whatever^  even  the  shadow  of 
a  [wraontHeation  of  cither  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  (Sospd!  So  aj^n:  'The  Spirit  said 
tmlo  Philip,  Uo  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.' 
Contil  it  be  any  attribute  of  God  which  said  (hia,  or 
could  it  be  the  iloccrine  of  the  Gospel?  Finally,  that 
the  Holy  <ihnst  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives 
in  the  Greclt  of  the  New  Teatanient,  in  eonneetinn  with 
the  neuter  noun  tlv(i>fi<i,  Spiril,  and  also  by  many  dis- 
tinct personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as  'to  come,' 
'to  go,"  'to  be  sent,'  'to  teach,'  'to  guide,'  'lo  comfort,' 
'  to  make  intercession,' '  to  bear  witncs^' '  to  give  gifts,' 
'dividing  them  I o  every  man  as  he  tFiU;''iobe  vexed,' 
'pricveil,'  and  'qnencheiL'  These  cannot  be  appUeil  to 
the  mere  Action  of  a  person,  and  thoy  therefore  estab- 
lish the  Spirit's  true  personality"  (Watson,  Throloffical 
liulilate/,  i,  637  sq,). 

IIL  Divi:.iTT  o/tJit  ffolj  Spin/.-].  The  same  argu- 
ments that  prove  the  |>ersnnality  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  gn 
also,  lo  a  certain  extent,  to  establish  his  divinity.  Iliie 
diytei  scriptural  argument  may  be  thus  aummed up:  (a.) 
JVii^ufs  proper  only  to  the  Most  High  (iod  are  ascribed 
toh'un;  as  ye*oBn*  (Acts  xxviii,a6, with  lBa.vi,9;  and 
HcUm,7,9,wilhEKDd.xiHi,7;  Jer.  xxxi,3l,S4;  Heb. 
X,  Ii,  10),  Old  (Acta  V,  8,  4),  J^rd  (2  Cor.  iii,  17,  19). 
"  The  Loiil,  the  Spirit"  (A.)  A  ttrSmta  proper  only  to 
the  Host  High  God  are  ascribed  to  him ;  as  omniscience 
(I  Cor.  ii,  10  II:  Isa.  xl,  13,  U),  omnipresence  (Pn. 
cxxxix,  7i  Eph,  ii,  17,  l«;  Kom.  viii,  26,  87),  omnipu- 
ICDca  (Luke  i,  33),  clemity  <llcb.  ix,  14).  (r.)  Divine 
SMinb  are  evidenllv  ascribed  to  him  ((reti.  il,  2 ;  Job 
xxvi,lS:  Psa.xsxii,8;  dv,80).  (d)  ICoi.*i>., proper 
.  onljr  to  (ioit,  is  reqiured  and  ascribed  to  him  (lia.  vi,  3 ; 
Acts  xxviii,  ib  \  Horn,  ix,  1 ;  Hev.  i,  4 ;  2  Cur.  xHt,  14  j 
Matt,  xxviii,  1!>). 

2.  The  argument  Ihr  the  personal  divinity -of  the  Spir^ 
it  is  developed  by  Watson  as  follows:  (I.)  "The  Hrst 
argument  may  be  drawn  frorn  the  frequent  asaociatioi>, 
in  Scripture,  of  a  Person  under  that  appeUalion  with 
two  01  tier  Persons,  one  of  whom,  the  Father,  is  by  all 
acknowledged  to  he  divine;  and  the  ascription  lo  each 
of  them,  or  lo  the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles, 
and  authority,  with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for 
•ny  distinction  that  is  made,  of  an  equal  degree.  The 
manifesution  of  the  existence  and  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  expected  in  Ihc  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  is,  in  fact,  lo  be  traced  there  with  ceruinty.  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  an  aj^cnt  in  creation, '  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters;'  and  it  forms  no  objccliini 
to  the  argument  that  creation  is  lucribed  lo  the  Father, 

1'hat  creation  sliouhl  be  ef&cled  by  nil  the  three  Persons 
of  the  liodhead,  though  acting  in  different  res[)ects,  vet 
so  that  each  should  be  a  Crcatiir,  and,  therefore,  both  a 
Person  and  a  divine  Person,  ran  l-e  explained  only  by 
their  unity  in  one  crnonce.  On  ei-eiy  other  hypothesis 
this  scriptural  fact  is  diaailoweiL  and  therefore  no  other 
hypothesis  can  be  irae.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere 
'  "       e,theu  heianot  a  Creator,  distinct  from  the  Fa- 
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ther  and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  Posan ;  bsit  tUa 
il  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  by  Vm. 
xxxiii,  Ii : '  By  the  woni  of  the  LottI  were  the  beavcna 
made,  and  all  Ihe  boat  of  them  by  the  brMlh  (Hebtcw, 
Spirit)  of  his  mouth.'  This  is  farther  cnnlbmcd  by  Job 
xxxiii,4:  'The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  n>e.  and  the 
bnalk  of  the  Almighly  hath  ^ven  me  lire;'  where  the 
second  clause  ia  obi'iously  exegetic  of  the  fbrnwr :  and 
the  whole  text  proves  thai,  in  the  palriarchol  age,  Ihc 
Miuwers  of  the  irue  rebgion  ascribed  creation  to  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  lo  the  Fither,  and  that  one  of  hia  qv 
pellations  wsa  '  the  Bttalh  of  the  Almighty.'  Did  such 
passages  stand  akne,  there  mighl,  indeed,  be  aome  [fu- 
sibility in  Ihe  crilicism  which  resolveit  them  into  a  per- 
BuniAcatiou;  bui.connectrd  as  thei-  arc  with  tbe  whole 
boily  of  evidence,  as  to  Ihe  concurring  doctrine  nf  both 
Tesumenls,  the}- are  inexpugnalde.  Again:  Iflheper- 
■onaliCy  of  Ihe  Son  and  the  Spiril  be  aOowed,  ami  yei  it 
is  contended  thai  ihev  were  but  instniments  ii' 


oughw 
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v  then 


serpent  into  which  his  rod  was  tur 
lun?s  are  again  contradicted  To  th 
three  Persons  in  creati\-e  acts  may  be  aildnl  a  like  asdo- 
ciacion  in  acts  of  preacrvaiinii,  which  has  been  well  call- 
ed a  nmliMinl  CT-rufiuii,  and  by  that  lerni  iaexpmani  in 
Ihe  following  passage:  'Theqe  wait  all  upon  thcc,  that 
thou  mayestgive  them  their  meat  indue  season.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  irnubleil;  thou  takcst  avray 
their  breath.lhey  die,  and  reium  to  dust:  thou  acmlCHt 
forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created;  and  thou  rnieweat 
the  {see  of  the  earth'  (Pm.  dv,  27-80).  It  is  nut  suroly 
here  meant  that  the  Spirit  by  which  the  gcnermtioiis  nf 
animals  are  perpetuated  is  vrmf ;  anil  if  he  be  called  on 
attribute,  trudifm,  fwrrr,  or  both  united,  whvrv  Uo  we 
read  of  such  altribuin  being  'sent,'  'seni  forth  (hun 
(hkl,'  'sent  forth  IVum'  God  to  'create  and  i«iww  ibe 
face  of  the  eon  b?* 

(2.)  "The  next  association  of  the  three  PeraotM  wc 
Qnd  in  Ihc  vurnVartoN  of  the  prophets:  'Itod  spake  nnio 
our  fathen  by  the  prophela,'  says  Paul  (Hcb.  i,  1).  Pv- 
ter  declares  that  these  '  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet.  i,  il)  -,  and  also 
that  it  was  '  Ihe  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  then'  (1 
I'el,  i,  II).  We  may  dciy  any  Socinian  lo  interpret 
these  three  passages  by  making  Ihe  Spirit  an  inltueiKc 
or  altribule,  and  thereby  leducing  Ihe  term  Holy  Ubosi 
into  a  Hgure  of  speech.  'God,'  in  the  flnt  paueage.  b 
unquestionably  God  the  Father;  ami  the  'hidy  moi  fif 
God,'  Ihe  prophets,  would  then,  according  to  this  view, 
be  moved  by  the  uyfiifm*  of  the  Father ;  but  the  infla- 
ence,  according  lo  the  third  passage,  which  waa  the 
source  of  their  insplialion,  was  the  Spirit  or  the  ai/fa- 
met  of 'Christ.'  Thus  the  paas^es  contradict  eseh  oth- 
er. Allow  the  Trinity  in  luiily,  and  you  have  no  dilK- 
cnlly  in  calling  the  SJririt.  (he  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  Ihc  .Spirit  of  either;  but  if  the 
Spirit  bo  an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  Ibe  in- 
fluence of  two  persons,  one  of  them  God  and  the  other 
a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  with  Arians.  these  passages  are  inex(dicabl«  by 
the  Socinians ;  but,den(-ing  his  pre-existence.  they  hava 
noeublerfuge  but  to  interpret  'the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  tke 
Kpirit  ichich  jirvpKftird  rif  Chriat,  which  is  a  purely  grv- 
tuiious  paraphrase;  or 'the  spirit  of  an  anointed  one,  or 
prophet ;'  that  is,  Ihe  prophet's  own  spirit,  which  is  jusi 
as  graluiiouB  and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel  ■■  the 
fiirmer.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Ghnat  be  Ihe  Sfaiit  of 
the  Falhcr  and  of  the  Son,  ludted  in  one  aesencv,  tho 
passages  are  eatily  harmonirnl.  In  ranjuoction  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  ho  is  the  source  of  that  pn>- 
phctic  inspiration  under  which  Ihe  prophets  apoke  BiMi 
acted.  Su  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  said  by  Peter  lo  have  pteacbed  by  Ifoab 
while  the  aik  was  preparing,  in  aDuahm  lo  the  paaag« 
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'llrSfiirit  ihill  not  alwi.vs  (triva  (conlmd,  debate) 
silt  nun.'  Thii,  we  may  ubwrve,  aflurds  ui  eminent 
inof  that  ttv  writen  of  ttia  New  TcstuDent  uitderatiKHl 
ikt  t^tmtt '  itu  Spirit  nr  God,'  w  it  ocean  in  ihe  Ulil 
Tcaiment,  pn-Mtutfy.  For,  whaleitr  mar  be  Ihe  full 
M«iiiiH[  ot  thai  difficult  pamage  in  Veter,  CliriR  ii 
dial]'  declared  to  bare  preached  lijr  the  Sforit  in  the 
ttp  of  Noah :  that  ii,  he,  by  the  Spiril,  iratured  Nnah 
10  (iw^  If,  ttwn,  the  apoatie*  undctitood  thai  Ihe 
Hgl*  GboM  «■■  a  Penoo,  a  point  whicb  vill  preeently 
t*  iriBbliahcd,  we  have,  in  Ihe  text  just  qtioted  from 
lit  book  of  (imeiia,  a  k^-  lt>  the  meaning  of  thnie  texte 
u  (be  Old  TeaUment  where  the  phrawe  'Hy  Sfirit,' 
'tk(  Spirit  of  God,' and  'the  Spirit  nf  the  Lord'  nocur, 
Md  iiHfired  authority  is  thus  aflbnled  us  to  interpret 
iJum  ai  of  a  Penon ;  and  if  of  a  Ferson,  the  very  eSbrt 
■ade  by  Sooniana  to  deny  his  personality  itaelf  indi- 
aut  that  tbat  Peisoa  ntkot,  from  Ihe  lofty  titles  and 
wsria  aacrilied  to  him,  be  ineritably  divine.  Such 
phnMi  ocmT  in  many  pasaagea  of  Ihe  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tm;  bat  in  the  following  the  Spirit  is  also  eminently 
diainguislKd  fnxn  two  other  Peiwns:  'And  now  the 
Lr>d  God,  and  his  Spirit, hath  sent  me' (Isa.  xlviii,  IC) '. 
Wiieodered  bettir,  'hath  Bent  me  and  his  Spirit,' both 
loiBS being  in  the  accusative  case.  'Serkye  out  of  the 
bnkof  the  Lord, and  read;  for  my  ntouth  it  haih  com- 
■asded,  and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them'  (Isa. 
uxiv,  16).  '1  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
•inrdiiig  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when 
Ti  cane  oat  tg  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  iranaiiteth  amonn 
yuu:  bar  *e  not.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosl^  I 
*in  rhake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  naliona  shall 
o»e'  (H^.  ii,  4-7),  Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lnnl 
i*  wen  oJkitatcil  with  the  Lord  of  boats  and  the  Desire 
of  (U  uaticaia,  who  is  Ihe  Messiah  [according  to  the  usu- 
•1  interprelation]. 

la.)  "  Three  Persims.  and  three  only,  an  associated 
•Khcah  in  the  Old  and  New  Ttalamcnt,  as  objects  of 
■i|nne  wonbip,  and  Ibrm  the oaodivino 'name.'  Thus 
the  iKt  1^1,  in  the  visioD  of  Isaiah,  the  Lord  of  host*, 
■ka  ipake  unto  the  prophet,  in,  in  Acta  xxnil,  25,  said 
la  be  the  Holy  GhoM,  while  John  dodsres  that  tha  #o- 
rj  vbicfa  laaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ,  provca  iii- 
dapaiably  that  each  nf  the  three  Pcnons  bears  this  aii- 
)t<M  sppellMion :  it  give*  also  the  reason  for  tlie  thiee- 
UJ  rrpFlilion, '  lltdy,  liul y,  holy '.'  and  it  cxhibita  Ihe 
FTifilM  ami  the  ver^-  seraphs  in  <lc<p  ami  awful  aduia- 
tiabetisv  the  Triune  Lord  iiflHata.  Both  the  prophet 
■4  the  sCTapliim  were,  therefore,  wonhippers  nf  the 
lUy  Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  Ihe  y-ery  tunc  and  by  the 
ittT  aria  iu  which  they  wonhippeil  the  Father." 

L  la  the  Apa^olieol  HntnHelioK,  "  The  grace  of  our 
Imi  iimm  Christ,  awl  the  lut-c  of  God,  and  the  cotn- 
■Mian  of  Ihe  Holy  8|uril,  be  with  you  all,  Amen,"  the 
lUy  GhcM  is  acknowleilged,  equally  with  the  Father 
Bsl  the  fwn,  '■  tu  be  Ihe  smncr  of  tlie  highest  spiritual 
Ui*Bi^^;   while  the  benediction  is,  from   its  ^>ecillc 
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om  one  or  only  God,  and  we  become  his  people :  '  Gq 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  natims,  baptiung  them  in 
the  luune  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  In  what  manner  is  thia  tvxt  to  be  di£|>oiLed  of 
if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denial?  Is 
the  form  of  baptism  to  be  so  nndertioml  as  to  imply 
that  baptism  is  in  tlie  name  of  one  Cnd,  one  mofurr, 
and  one  attnbule  t  The  groaaieea  uf  this  absurdity  re- 
futes it,  and  proves  iliat  here,  at  leasi,  there  can  be  no 
peisonifiestion.  If  all  the  Three,  Ihenfore,  are  pcrains, 
have  baptism  ill  the  m         '        -•    ■       ■ 


rf-praye. 


achof 


tbr  iline  Ptnocia,  and  therefore 

It  of  the  divinity  and  pcisonality  ot  each,     luc 

'  'm  which  wa^  and  which  is,  and  which 
oo  the  seven  spirits  vrhicli  ore  liefoic 
s'  (an  emblematical  reference,  probaWy,  to  the 
its  seven  lamps), '  and  from  Jesus 
lUa.'  The  stvle  of  this  book  sufficient!' 
dv  Iltdy  Spiril 


I  presents  itself  with 
e  eviilenco  on  the  two  p  '  '   '   ' 
ml  divinity  of  the  Holy  SpiriU 
^mt  by  which  the  sacred  Three  become 


es?    This 


uld  be  t' 


idolaln-,  or,  rather,  it  would  be  idolatry  itself;  for,  con- 
sidering baptism  as  anBFtofitedicBlioii  toGoil,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God  as  OUT  God,  on  our  part,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  other  dnties  aiul  all  olher  religions,  what 
conld  a  heathen  convert  conceive  of  Ihe  two  creatures 
so  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  and  so  associated  wlllitkHl  himself  as  to  form 
together  the  tatt  mmr,  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  vaa 
devoted,  and  which  he  was  henccfore'aTd  to  profeia  and 
honor,  but  that  they  were  equally  ilivine,  unless  spedal 
care  was  taken  to  instruct  bbii  that  but  one  of  the  Three 
waa  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures?  But  of 
this  carp,  of  this  caulionaij'  inetruclinn,  though  so  obvi- 
ously neceasary  upon  this  theory-,  no  single  inttaiKC  can 
be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apuetka." 

5.  A  further  argument  is  ilcrivol  from  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  is  "  the  subject  of  blasphemy :  '  The  blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  fortpven  nnto 
men'  (MatU  xii,  81).  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  as- 
critnng  his  miraculous  works  to  Sstsn ;  and  that  he  is 
capable  of  being  blasphemetl  provta  him  to  be  as  much 
a  person  as  the  Son;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  divine, 

rinned  against  Iliat  the  lilasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
A  person  he  must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  bisspbcmed:  a 
divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute  this  bUsphemy 
a  sin  against  him  in  the  pn^r  sense,  and  of  so  ma]!jr> 
nant  a  kind  as  to  place  it  bej-ond  Ihe  reach  of  mctn-. 
He  is  called  God:  'Why  haih  Satan  filled  thuie  liemt 
to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  hast  ihnu  loncdvcd 
this  in  thine  heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 
unto  God'  (Acts  v,  S,  1).  Ananias  is  said  to  liave  Ned 
particularly  'unto  the  Holy  Ghost,'  because  the  apoetles 
were  under  his  special  direction  in  establishing  Hie  tem- 
porary nrgulatioii  among  Christians  that  they  should 
have  all  things  in  common:  tho  detection  of  the  crime 
itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spiril, 
because  it  showed  his  omniscience,  liis  knowledge  of  the 
most  secret  ad*'  (Watson,  Throl.  JnHiluIri,  i,  629  sq.). 

See,  bcsidfa  the  worka  already  cited.  Hawker,  Str- 
moM '« Iht  Dirimlf  oflU  /lotg  GhoM  (Lond.  1794, 8vo); 
Owen,  /tucouitft  •m  Ihe  Spiril ;  Fi-e  Smith,  On  Ihe  llolif 
CAual  (Land.  1831, 8vo);  Chniliiinltmtv,  x\ii,bl6  (on 
theprrsoaafi'J'  of  the  .Spirit);  Neander, /futorj  nfDag' 
m-if,\,M\,ya;  Neander,  Cil.f/uforj.voLi.iij  Kahnii^ 
/>K  Ijkrt  Tom  Ilril.  Grille  (Leipac,  1S4T,  Svo) ;  Dewar, 
Pnioaalilji,  Viciiiilg,  rlc,  c/ the  tlolg  Ghnl  (London, 
1848,  8vo) ;  Fritzsche,  I>t  SpirilH  StnKia  (IIsUc,  1S40) ; 
[IHchsenschHti,Jtort™K  (fef£ipr»trfei>iti(  (Stratburg, 
lB40)i  Haae,  Eromgrl.  Dogmnlik,  $  Mb;  Guyse,  God- 
head  of  Ihe  Halg  SjnHl  (Lomlon,  1T90,  ISmo);  Tierce, 
fHcinilg  and  Ptnomilitg  of  Ihe  Spiril  (London,  1806, 
ISmo) ;  Jfeber,  Pmmalily  and  Offire  nf  lit  Spirit 
(Hampton  Lecture,  INIG);  Ffbulkes,  /lirit.  in  ChritliK- 
(hm,  i,  Tn,  101  sq.;  Kckenleth,  Ciritl.  Slad.  Atitl.  p. 
453 ;  Dull,  Trittilg,  \,  \Sh  sq.;  Ii,  470  sq. ;  Wilson,  Apoil. 
FiilAtn  1  Baui,  Snymrngeich.  voL  i,  U ;  Monsell,  Redmp- 
lion,  p.  IW  sq. ;  Waleriand,  Worti,  voL  vi ;  Hcfele,  Coa- 
eWmpnoi.  vol  i;  Mibnan,  I^lin  CArisf.  i,  98;  Burnet, 
A  nitit*  o/lkt  ChriMim  Faith,  see  Inde;t ;  Walcott,  5n- 
erKl.4reikffDj.p,Sl!;  Wcsler,  Iforjb.  i.  34  sq. ;  Leidncr, 
PhUotopkg,  p.  99 1  StiUingflMt,  Wortt,  voL  i ;  Smeaton, 
^'iwrmflir,  P.39S.396:  Bethune,/vrf.  on  l7arRilim,v<iL 
ii,  see  Index;  Hagenbach,//Hf.  o/Aicr.i,  1S5,  !fi8.S6}, 
458;  ^ladH.Krir.  1850,11,296;  ieG7,voLiii;  Mmt^t- 
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hryAir.Jui.1867,  P.M4;  Sift.  ^or.  IMS,  p.  600,  8TT ; 
lB64,p.  119;  Am.  Pnib.  Rev.  AprU,l8ea,  p.  aB6;  Clir. 
J!M.KV,II6t  A|irU,IS6!,ut.ivi  AN/irf.  rAJiiJL  i,  1868; 
CAriff ton  Obemr,  vul.  XX ;  JaukI.  Qaari.  Rtritv!,  Apiil, 
lB07,lxiii,26';  ftr,  a.K^.voLi;  Brit,  and  for.  ft. 
AcHni',A|iril,I869;  Coiii/rrt,.Qunrt.Jaly,l969;  BnjUul 
Qaari.  Oct  ISS9,  p.  498;  CSril.  Remrmir.  July,  leU. 
See  Hacki>oniaxb  ;  Tiiihitv  ;  Socihiasisu. 
HOLY  GHOST,  Bi^phejct  acainbt  tii«. 

Holr  aiiOBt,  Ordsra  of.  1.  Ordrr  o/tiu  Ilolg 
Ghoil  di  Soma  (Order  qfihe  llolg  Ghat  dt  Afomlpfl- 
'  br),  »t«bluh«l  in  1178  by  Uuido  of  Ucnlpellier,  ac- 
cording  (a  the  rule  or  St,  Augunliue  Tor  hoapitil  koightti. 
In  1204  the  order  ubuiiiied  Ibe  Hogpital  di  SuiU,  in 
Kume,  in  which  the  nipcricir  of  the  order  look  hii  letC 
■s  gnnd  router.  Ilenceriirth  the  meiDben  of  the  onler 
were  divided  iiits  h<j«pit>l  kniehti,  with  aimple,  and 
into  regular  canoiv,  wiili  aolemn  vuwi.  Pitu  II  abol- 
ished the  knighu  in  1459  in  Italy,  but  in  France  the,i 
Hirvived.  Having  been  restflreil  in  1693,  the  order  wai 
divided  uilo  the  degrees  of  Knighta  of  JuUice  and 
Grace,  Serving  Brothen  and  ObUtea,  and  la  1700  wai 
changed  into  regular  canoiia,  who  Kill  exi«t.  At  an 
eaily  period  in  the  hisfny  of  the  order  a  female  branch 


waa  eaulilished.  3.  Siitert  ofOa  llolg  Ghail  nfPoUg- 
ny,  eaublished  ill  1212,  and  (till  coiilinuinK  in  France,  a 
branch  of  the  WhUr  Siitfri.  3.  /laipilalirTi  (brothen 
and  MBlers)  o/lhi  Hats  OhotI  m  Francr,  ntabljshed  in 
1254  aa  a  aecular  assodatinn,  and  connected  with  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  di  Sania.  The  aialen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ilresa  comrnoiily  caileil  the  Wkilf  Siittrt, 
are  still  numerous;  they  are  devoted  lo  the  niindng  of 
the  wch  and  the  {loor,  and  lo  the  cduealion  of  young 
girls.  i.Ciinotuofllii  //ofj  Cio*',  probably  founded  in 
Lirraine  by  Jean  Herbert,  and  conHrmed  in  1388  by 
Sixtiu  V,  are  devoted  to  iiintruction.  5.  Tkt  Socitls 
of  .ttiaionary  PritHi  nflhr  llolg  GIuhI  wu  founded  in 
1700  by  abbe  Deaplaces  and  Viiiceiil  le  BarbJer  for  mis- 
sinns,  seminariei,  and  the  nursing  of  Ibe  sick;  newly 
«subli9he<Un1805i  still  exiM^  and  is  active  in  the  for- 
eign missionary  fields  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

Holy  Otama  (Hirrocitaa  bortalii),  a  grass  about  a 
foot  high,  of  a  brownish  glossy  tax  panicle,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Kuropc,  has  a  sweet  smell  like  that  of 
vernil  gnus.  In  Iceknd,  where  it  is  plentiful,  i(  is  used 
for  scenting  apartments  and  clothes.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  strewed  on  the  floors  of  placaa  of  worship  on 
holy-days,  whence  its  name. 

Holy  Huidkerolil«C    "  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 


followed  JesDS  to  the  erudflxico  Itnt  fafan 
handkerchief  to  wipe  the  sweat  and  blood  train  Ua 
iprcH  of  his  feitum  lemained  upoo 
IN  ui  courae,  St.  veronica  (tj.  v.)  very  earefoUy  pre- 
served the  clotb,  and  it  is  now  at  Koirw.  Jesus,  acconl- 
ing  to  tradition,  sent  another  handkerchief  to  Agfaama 
(q.  v.),  king  of  Edeesa,  who  had  requested  a  portrait  of 
him.  Veronica  is  only  a  mythical  personage,  (he  natna 
being  a  hybrid  compound  signifying  'tine  image." — 
Eadie,  Ecrla.  Did.  p.  BOS.     Sec  CHBiar,  IuaOEB  OP. 

Holy  of  Holla*.    Sec  Tahkbnacu(;  TEHii.b 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy.    See  Tiu8.vaKK<. 

Holy  Honn.    See  Houns,  Holt. 

Holy  Innooenta,  a  feislival  in  commemotadon  of 
the  slaughter  of  infant  mutyn  (si  Deihlehem,  Halt,  ii, 
16),  of  which  the  Greek  meiiolujo'  ttid  Elhiopic  liturgy 
give  the  number  at  40,000,  is  alluded  to  by  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  csjKciiUy  Iiensiis  and  Cj'prion,  Ori- 
gen  and  Augustine,  at  of  memorial  observance.  In  tb« 
4th  century,  Pnuleulius  celebrates  it  in  the  hymn  "All 
hail,  ye  infant  Hartyr-Flowers,"  and.  in  cnnneclion  with 
the  Epiphany,  also  Fulgcntius,  in  his  Iiomibes  for  the 
day.  SuBetiurd  also  alludes  to  Ihem:  "Stephen  waa  a 
martyr  before  tnen,  John  before  angcb,  but  these  before 
God,  confessing  Oirist  by  dying,  uot  by  sptcch,  am] 
their  merit  is  known  only  to  (Jod."  Alolct  was  used  on 
this  day  iu  memory  of  the  sorrotv  of  (heir  nwthers,  and 
the  Te  Deum,  Alleluia,  and  doicologies  were  forbidden. 
In  EngUiid,  at  Nortou  OVorceslcrahire), "  a  muffled  p«I 
is  rung  to  commemorate  the  slaughter,  oud  then  a  peal 
ofjoyfer  the  escape  ofthe  infant  Christ;  a  hair-mnffled 
peal  is  rung  at  Minety,  hloiaemoie,  Leigh  Km-Mendip, 
IVick,  Rissington,  aml'Pattingtoii."  — Walcott,  Siurrd 
A  rrhaologif,  p.  BIS.     See  IVSOCK.VT8. 

Holy  Land.    See  PAij(STi:tK. 

Holy  IioaEne.  I.  The  name  given  to  an  oIlBiaiwa 
and  defensive  alliance  contracteil  between  the  party  fif 
the  Guises  in  France,  king  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  pope, 
the  monks,  and  the  French  Parliament,  in  conaequaice 
ofttae  edictoftoleratiofl  of  Uay  14,1570.  The  object  of 
(he  league  was  the  overthrow  of  ^e  Huguenot  party  In 
France,  and  of  ila  chief,  king  Henry  III,  whom  one  of 
the  GuisM  was  to  succeed  mi  the  throne.  Duke  Henry 
of  Guise  (siimamed  Le  Ilalafre)  was  the  head  oT  the 
league.  In  oider  to  ai'oid  the  danger,  Henry  joined  Ibe 
anti-I'iotealant  movement  himself,  and  was  thus  led  to 
renew  the  persecutions  against  Itie  Huguenots.  The 
war  commenced  in  1677,  but  soon  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Bcrgerac  When  the  duke  of  Alen^on  died  in  1584, 
leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Praleslant,  heir  pteaump- 
live  to  the  throne,  the  league  sprung  again  into  exist' 
ence  under  the  inlluence  of  the  adherent*  of  the  Goisea, 
the  strict  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Parliametil, 
the  fanatical  clergy,  and  the  ultra  conservative  parly. 
Hie  stales,  c^iecially  the  rixleen  districts  of  Paris 
(whence  the  association  also  took  the  name  of  Ligne  dw 
Seite}.  took  an  active  part  in  it.  A  treaty  was  HnaUy 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  ngncd  at  the  castle  of  Join- 
ville  Jan.  3,  l.tSS.  (o  prevent  the  acceasion  of  Henry  of 
thnme.  The  contracting  parties  alao 
pledged  themselves  In  the  total  upraoting  oTProleMant- 
'  France  and  the  Nelherlands.  The  results  of  the 
league  soon  became  manifeat  in  the  intolerant  edict  of 
Nemours  in  ISSfi,  and  led  in  1687  lo  the  war,  known  as 
the  war  of  the  three  Henrys.  (See  Frahoe,  voL  iii.  p. 
642.)  Henry  III  having  caused  Henry  of  Guise  to  be 
munlered  atBlnis  in  1588,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Blar- 
enne,  became  chief  of  the  league.  Henry  III  was  in 
murdered  near  Paris  in  1580,  and  the  war  oontinued 
the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV  in  1588.  The  pope 
ng  absolved  him,  the  members  of  the  league  gxail- 
ually  Joined  the  royal  standard,  and  the  party  ceased  lo 
See  Mignet,  Hill,  de  la  Ligvt  {Par.  1839,  S  vola) ; 
LJltuttc,  De  la  DemoenUie  diet  la  Pridicalmrt  A  ta  I 
Liffue  (Paris,  1841);  Riddle,  Pertre.  o/Feptrf.l,  909  ■}.;      I 
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Dt  FlUce,  HiH.  <!f  Pretilmaum  i»  Fmux  (Lond.  18&8, 
Itmoji  K«nh«,tfirfo»yq/-/'apo(y(M« Index);  Wright, 
UiM.<!ffTjBKr,i,«aOan.;  Foi^vilM, Kwr. ColL de  i/i- 
mnira  pour  trrir  a  FkiM.  dt  fnmct  (Vaiia,  1839,  ito,  in 
*v,  1  iq.) ;  PicKT,  Umrtrial'Laiiiim,  i,  BTl,    See 


K,  liOL  SI 


T  LukocE  or  Ilt;iiKUBEao,  Lioa  Sakcta, 
onmcud  July  10, 1586,  by  the  emperor  Charia  V,  the 
■ihbiibDfH  of  Hayence  and  Salibiiig,  dukes  WiUiam 
lad  Louii  oT  Bevaiu,  Geoit^  ot  Suioay,  Erich  uid 
Hmj  of  Jkuuewick,  Tur  Lhe  defence  or  Ibe  Komui  Calh- 
•Kc  bitb  (guuM  Che  league  of  Smakald  (q.  v.).  The 
Dtaly  ■■>  coocbideil  fur  eleven  yeua,  The  armies  of 
ibecontncting  paniea  were  lo  be  divided  into  rwo  pana, 
ra^actively  cumnunded  bv  duke  Lauia  of  Bavaria  and 
ddwHatryofUruIuwick.'  The  trace  of  April  19, 15S9, 
imcknd,  however,  Iheae  combiiialion*  unnecewar)-^- 
la,,L'iiii!mat!rKi.  Hi,  1&7  a^.;  Hanlwick, CAnrrA  //»- 
Mfj  iiriig  lie  K-JbrmalioB,  p.  6B  Ml- ;  Koru,  Ci.  /litt. 
frtm  At  Sfform.  f,  83 ;  Herer,  Umvcnal-Ija.  x,  874. 

Bol  J  Mortar  ia  the  "  nmrtar  nnd  in  ceincnting  al- 
iK  •toiwit  aiid  made  with  holy  water." — Eadie,  Ecda. 
CyiAp.  p.  B14. 

HOljHotlMr.    See  Hart,  TiRGiN. 

Botj  **"""*«'"       See  Hermon;  Siiiai;  Ziok. 

BoIt  I>icl>t,  the  nigbt  befare  Holy  Dav,  is  the 
tm  Snwlay  in  Lent.  "  By  Thenduiph'a  Chiq»er«,  Ibe 
■mrieoa  week  waa  employed  in  shriving  pemUnta."— 
Viiaitt,  Sacrtd  Arthaotigy,  p.  313. 

HolrOSce.    SeeMiMiSTBT;  Ixqlibitiox. 

HolfOf  HollSS.     SecTADEQHACLE;  Tfjii-le. 

Bolf  Oil,  ■  name  applied  in  the  4lh  <«iitury  to  ml 
Inaigbt  to  Europe  rmm  Jcnaalem.  "  It  waa  carried  in 
mllon  wiLhin  little  phiala,  and  dialributed  lo  the  faith- 
hl  K  i  time  when  relics  were  sparingly  distributed."  In 
(ingny  of  Tvura'i  time,  oil  blefsed  at  sainta'  tombs  was 
tery  gentral,  and  in  Si.  Gr^my's  day  <m1  taken  from 
Itinpa  iihich  bumnl  before  the  nrtve*  of  nurtyn  in  the 
Catacombs  was  called  "  holy  oil."  "  .Several  of  these  phi- 
ll^  which  Gregory  the  (ireat  (tave  to  queen  Thcodnlin- 
<la,  Ire  ptaerred  at  MonXa."— Walcott,5(icml.1rcW>ti 
|ilia,S14    See  Adpl-lla;  Chdisi:. 

Holy  Ordara.     See  Ohdinatios. 

Bolj  Pblal  nr  Salnte  Amponla,  Order  of, 
the  aame  uT  an  ulil  order  of  knighthood  in  Fianre,  which 
■M  nnnpreed  ^  four  persons,  of  the  veri'  flrst  families 
is  the  iHDvince  of  Chsmpafcne,  and  were  styled  Airou 
ila  Saiar  Ampavlr.  At  the  roronatiDn  of  the  French 
^Jngt  Ibcy  were  hnataf^  to  the  dean,  priors,  and  chap- 
Itr  li'Ilheiins  until  the  retutti  of  the  holy  phial  in  which 
iIm  cntmutiiin  oil  was  kept,  and  which,  according  In 
il"lf(;™J,ira«brouKht  from  heaven  by  the  Hoiy  Ghost 
Oder  the  fivrn  of  s  dore,  and  put  uitu  the  hands  of  St. 
Bmy  at  the  coronation  of  Qovia,  an  enormoui 
kariiig  prevented  the  messenger  froiii  bringing 
diat  wlucb  hail  already  been  prepared.  The  knights 
•flkisiinlcr  were  only  knights  while  the  holy  phial  waa 
"Ht  at  the  nironation  service;  They  wore  as  a  hailge 
t  ans  of  gi,ld  enamelled  while,  cantoned  with  four 
IniMlc-lis,  and  on  the  cmes  a  dove  deaoending  with  a 
phisl  in  iu  beak,  and  a  right  hand  receiving  iU— Cham- 
bni.rrrii^.T,  398. 

B0I7  Flaca.     See  TABaBHAC!.! ;  Tcnfle. 

BtAf  Flacaa.     See  Hibbok;  Jicrubaleii;  Mbc- 

BdI  J  Hood  (ndr  or  rod),  "  the  name  of  the  cma 
■>  often  ended  in  churdMS."— Eadie,  Ecdn.  Did.  p. 
lit    SeeCaom;  Koofh 

Bolj-Rood  D«7.  ■  feMival  on  the  I4lh  of  Hep- 
taabn'  to  conmemorate  in  chorcbes  the  Exaltation  of 
iWCkns:  the  Irrvention  or  Finding  of  tha  Holy  Cross 
Meg  ceMnted  on  the  8d  of  May.— WaloMt,  8ae.  Ar- 
•**aL|k)14;  E^i4£ut/>>c«.p.81Z.    See  Caoaa. 


1  HOLY  WATER 

Holy Satordar.  ImomechnrchestbeSatanln 
before  Easier  is  so  called.    See  Holt  Wekk. 

Holy  Soriptnie.    See  ScHii-ri'itE,  holt. 

Holy  Sepulchre.    Sec  SErtiLCHtia  or  Chribt. 

Holy  Sepnlclite,  Ordera  ot  1.  A  religious 
order  in  the  Komin  Catholic  Church  according  lo  lhe 
rule  of  St.  Augualine,  fuunded  in  1114  by  the  archdeacon 
(«ubaequently  patriarch  of  .IcTUulcm)  Amolil;  accord- 
"    waa  founded  in  1099  hy  (incifrey  of 


eguUr  [ 


waa  at  one  time  established  all  through  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  rule  under  L'riiui  VIII.  The  canons  be- 
came extinct  aoon  after  the  renewal  of  their  rule,  but 
the  canoncases  still  have  a  numlwr  of  houses  in  France, 
Germany  (Baden),  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  living  in 
strict  seclusion,  occupy  themselves  with  the  insiructinn 
and  education  of  voung  girls.  2.  Tit  Onltr  of  Ksy^hU 
qfAt  /Joly  Stpaleirt  in  A'nffJnnc/,  etitahlished  in  1174; 
extinct  riuce  the  Ifilb  century.  The  knights  were 
obliged  lo  guard,  at  least  iluritig  two  years,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jenisslem.  S.  h'nigili  af  the  Holy  Stpal- 
thrr,  ail  order  founded  very  likely  by  pope  Alexander 
YI  to  guard  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
aibid  relief  and  protection  to  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Originally  the  pope  waa  the  grand  master  of  the  order, 
but  he  finally  ceded  this  right  In  (he  "  guardian  father  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."  The  knight*  must  be,  according  lo 
the  rules  of  the  order,  of  iiubl>>  descent,  hear  msss  daUy, 
fight,  live,  and  die  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faitii,  cle. 
But  they  eiijoyeil  aim  exiraonlinarA*  privileges,  as  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  iiermisuon  to  marry,  pussesaion 
of  Church  property,  etc.  When  JeiuselFm  waa  recap- 
tured by  the  TuIk^  the  knighis  of  the  Holy  Scpulcl^ 
went  to  Perugia,  in  Italy.  "  ARer  a  temporary  union 
Wiihthe' Hc*tnt^llcrB,'lhe  order  wm  reconstruct^  in 
1814  both  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  atill  in  cxift- 
ence  within  a  very  small  circle  of  knights  elected  by 
the  giianlian  father  team  the  most  respectable  pilgrima 
who  come  to  Jerusalem." 

Holy  Bpear  {a-fia  ^oyx^).  aa  ii  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  a  kind  of  spear  with  a  long  handle, 
ending  in  a  croas,  "with  which  the  altar-hrmd,  called 
sphragis  or  holy  Ismb,  is  cut  nut  from  the  loaf  Ibr  con- 
secration by  the  |sic«t,  with  a  solemn  form  in  the  litur- 
gy of  Chrysoatom  founded  on  Isa.  liii,  18 ;  John  xii, 
M."'— Walcolt,  Bacrrd  A  rehaot.  p.  814. 

Holy  Spirit.  .See  Spirit,  Work  of  the;  Holt 
Ghost;  Pabaclkte;  WrrsKss  op  the  Spirit. 

Holy  Synod  is  the  title  in  the  Greek  Church  of 
the  highest  governing  body. 

Holy  Table,  as  it  is  called  in  some  chu^;he^  is  the 
table  on  which  are  placed  the  bread  and  wine,  the  ap- 
pointed emblems  of  ihc  Saviour's  death.  >>ce  Altar. 
i  Holy  Tbtinday  (called  a!»o  Mai  Tfuv  Tut  rbhat, 
'  frnm  mmdalam  [commandment],  lhe  first  word  with 
which  the  Church  services  of  the  day  begin),  a  day 
observed  in  some  churches  in  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  ascension.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  it  is  the  ibir- 
ty-ninth  day  afUx  Easier  Sunday.  See  Asceksiok 
Datj  HoltWeke. 

Holy  Union.    See  Holt  Li^.iock. 

Holy  Wara.     Sec  CmaAOra, 

Holy  ^Vater,  in  the  Komish.  as  also  in  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  Oriental  churches,  denotes  water  blrwed  by 
a  prie«  or  biahop  for  certain  religious  uses.  The  theory 
of  its  lirst  introduction  seems  to  have  been  that  water 
is  a  filling  s}'mbol  of  purity,  and  accordingly,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  religion^  the  use  of  lustral  or  purifying  wa- 
ter not  only  formed  part  nf  the  public  worship,  but  also 
entered  laigely  into  lhe  personal  acta  of  saiictilical  ion 
preacribed  to  individual.  The  Jewish  law  also  in- 
scribed  thi^  and  it  was  a  practice  held  in  common  by 
many  Pagan  nations  (compare Riddle,  C*rur./1  a<.  p.  726). 
TbeqmnUingofthe  hands  and  face  with  water  betee 
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■d  by  the  ad- 

herenU  U  that  lav,  waa  relained,  or.  no  doubt,  wrv  have 
given  rise  lo  tU  idoption  by  l)i«  early  ChrUlian  Chonh. 
But  ita  ujK  wu  certaifily  fur  a  vciy  different  purpose. 
ThuB  bisliop  Manrllus  oidrrcd  Equiiiiu,  his  dew»n,  to 
■prinlile  holy  water,  haltowed  by  him,  in  honsea  uid 
churchca,  tn  exorcise  devils,  which  ia  said  lo  have  b<*n 
done  also  by  pope  Alexaniler  I.  "  Joaeph,  tha  convert- 
ed Jew,  Epiphanius  saye,  used  canKcniled  water  in  ex- 
orcism. Holy  water  was  used  in  all  benedictions  of 
palm  and  olive  branches,  vevtments,  oorporats,  candles, 
houSB,  herds,  flelds,  and  in  private  houses.  By  the  can- 
on Ian-  it  is  mingleil  wilb  salt.  The  Council  ofNantee 
ordered  the  priest  before  masa  to  spiinkW  the  church 
court  and  close,  otTeiing  prayers  for  the  departed,  and  tu 
give  water  to  all  who  asked  it  for  their  houses,  food,  cat- 
tle, fodder,  fields,  and  rineyards.  By  the  C«pitulBr«  of 
Charlema^e,  Louis,  and  Lothaire,  on  Easter  and  Whit- 
■un  evc»  all  the  faithful  might  lalie,  fur  purposes  of  as- 
persion in  thdr  houses,  consecrated  water  before  its  ail- 
mixture  with  elirism  (q,  y,).  In  monaateriea,  a  novice 
carried  the  holy  water  before  the  ctosb  in  pinceauoTi" 
(^Valcatl,5'K;/trt4iia£p.3I4).  In  the  Romish  Churcli 
of  to-day  holy  water  is  directed  to  be  made  of  pure 
apring  water,  with  the  ajlmisture  nf  a  little  conaecrated 
uJL  This  water  (i^nprally  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
[daces  of  worship,  and  sanctiKcd  by  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion, prescribetl  in  the  diocesan  ritual)  the  Romanist  has 
come  to  look  upon  with  the  most  superstiiiona  retpinl,  | 
and  it  ia  used  not  merely  for  the  sprinkling  of  persons  : 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  church,  but  also  in  sprink- 
ling books,  bdls,  etc.,  ami  it  is  frequently  taken  to  their 
homes,  as  having  some  peculiar  virtue.  Its  use  has  thus 
become  nothing  more  than  a  charm,  Tn  the  (ireck 
Church,  holy  water  is  usually  consecrated  by  the  bi^op 
or  his  vicar-general  on  the  eve  of  the  Eiuphany.  No  salt  I 
is  e.nployed,  and  they  regard  the  nse  of  it  by  the  L^lins  { 
M  a  grievous  and  unauthorized  corruption.  ThelimkB 
pi>rfunn  the  cercmnny  on  January  6,  the  day  on  which 
they  believe  that  Christ  wss  baptized  by  John,  and  twice 
■  year  it  is  usual  to  drink  a  portion,  via.  at  the  end  of  i 
the  miihiight  mass  of  Chiistmas  and  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  In  the  Armenian  Church,  holy  water  is  con- 
sectatfld  by  plunging  a  cross  into  it  on  the  <lay  of  the 
Epiphany,  after  which  it  is  iliatribuled  among  the  eon-  j 
gregation,  who  take  it  to  their  homea.  The  offerings 
iruute  on  this  occasion  fbrm  a  consderable  portion  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Armenian  priesthood.  On  the  prac- 
tice of  using  water  fur  baptism,  see  BAmsH,  vol.  i,  p. 
SsO,— Uingham,  Orig.  I-Jcri'i.  bk.  viii,  cb.  iii,  J  G7 :  Eadie, 
fttL  tyfo/).p.313,  C58,  GiD;  Coleman, /Inc.  CilPUfHiR- 
ify,  p.  869,  39b:  Chambers,  Cvcliip.  v,  3M.  For  mono- 
graphs, see  Volbeding,  /nlu  J'ni^-ain.p.  14£ 

Holy-water  Sprinkler,  "tie  atptrgill,  a  brush 
br  Bcatlering  holy  water.  A  liorrible  Tuibr  mue,  with 
radiating  spikes,  was  calleil  (he  morning  star,  or  sprin- 
kler,"—H'sJcolt,  Sacred  A  rritrol'igy,  p.  SU. 

Holy- water  Btock  (i.  e.  pillar)  nr  Stoop  (i.  e. 
bucket).    AsUition- 
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i  Paa.li,a,7).-Walcott,Sa<:,4r' 


ary  stone  bi 


n  (any 


which  could  suck  it 
up  was  lo  be  care- 
fully avoide.!}  for 
holy  water,  placed  at 

bouse  of  worrtiip, 
called  by  the  French 
bfnih'er.  POpe  Leo 
III  erected  one  M 
Oslia.     "The  sloup 


Haiy-walerStoiieniH>imreT.HsDt».  "  '*'"' 

ods  of  architecture, 
formed  in  the  wall,  set  on  a  pillar,  or  in  the  porch,  or 
Kanding  on  a  pedestal.'  The  vessel  used  by  the  Tem- 
yl«priesuwasabraxenIaveT(BeelBa.t,lG:  lii,2;Eiiod. 


XXX,  30;  !  Cm'.vii,!] 
daologji,  p.  SU  sq. 

Holy-nratar  Vat  (French,  Umiitr ;  Lf  tin,  nirafa, 
ca>),a  vessel  in  which  the  boly  walerwaa  carried  about, 
and  which,  according  to  Micmlogna,  was  drat  couatcla- 
led  by  pope  Aleiaiider  Y,  as  Crasuaer  says,  to  ••  pot  ta 
in  remembrance  of  our  baptism,  and  the  blood  of  Chriat 
for  our  redemption,  spfinUed  on  the  craa.''  Eadie  aaya 
''this  ve^kI  was  termed  ansa  orosuin.  DuCange  nc^ 
ogniaes  fuptrtoi,  atpfrgiUum,  and  atprriottam  as  tbc 
vtnels  fnm)  which  the  priests  sprinkled  the  water,  and 
'jiiadnltriitm  as  that  which  containeil  it.  The  first  thtve 
are  phunly  the  same  as  the  tnptpparrnpiov  of  paga»> 
ism."  "The  fixed  holy-(Tat«r«tuup<q.v.)  was  used  by 
tlioae  who  came  too  late  into  church  to  receive  the  ■■- 
persion  by  the  sprinUn'  and  water^^arried  in  the  pari> 
able  vat,  which  in  the  churches  of  the  West  rrprcsgMad 
the  bodily  ablution  made  by  the  Oriental  Christians."— 
Walcolt,  Saend ArdunJajy,^9lb;  Eadie, iMr(. Ok- 
limarji,  p.  313. 

Holy  Waek,  the  last  week  of  Lent  (q.  v.),  L  e.  the 
week  bebm  Eaatn,  and  specially  devoted  to  eommaii- 
I  urating  the  suOi^rings  and  deaih  of  Christ.  In  Eng- 
I  lish  use,  it  is  also  called  PoMiiim  H'rei  (a  name  appso- 
liriateil,  in  Koman  use,  to  the  week  before  Pslm  Saa- 
I  day).  This  uistilulioii  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  was 
I  "fonnerly  called  the  'Grrai  Week,'  and  in  mediaval 
I  limes  the  'Authentic,' with  the  same  meaningi  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  the  popular  title  is  '  Still  Week,' in 
allusion  to  the  holy  quiet  and  abstraction  fnm  laber 
during  its  continuance."  In  the  Roman  (^holic  CfaoiFli, 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Wecli  arc  increased  solemnity  and  gloom,  peniumtial 
rigiir,  and  mourning.  If  any  of  the  ordinary  Chnrcb 
festivals  fall  therein, they  are  transferred  till  aftier  Eaater. 
All  instrumental  music  is  suspended  in  the  chntches,  tlie 
altars  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  picturea  and 
statues  an  veileil  fhim  puUic  sight,  manual  labor  b  voW 
II titarily  suspended,  the  rigor  of  fasting  is  redoubled,  arsd 
alms-deeds  and  other  wnrks  of  mercy  crd  sedulously  cn- 
jiiiiied  and  prartiseiL  The  davs  specially  solemnized 
are  Palm  Sunday;  .Spy  Wednesilav,  Holy  (or  Haitndv) 
Thursday,  Good'  Friday  (q.  v.),  Holy  Saturday.  Hojy 
Hiunclay  (q.  v.),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiwch,  b  ^w- 
rially  designed  as  a  commeDHiration  of  the  Last  Sapper, 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Besides  tbeae 
services,  there  are  still  others  annexed  to  the  day,  aa  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  oil  or  efarisiD  (q.  v.)  naed  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  the 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  chanting  of  the  Ttur- 
bra  (dvkneae),  conusting  of  the  matins  and  Uud*  for 
the  following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to  reata 
at  nigh^  "During  the  ae  nice,  a  large  candlestick,  sup- 
porting flFleen  lights,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangli^ 
wliich  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets  who  predicted 
his  coming,  stands  in  the  sanctuary-  the  lights  are  naM| 
by  one  extinguished  until  only  the  upper  one  temaini^ 
which  is  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  altar  umil 
the  cloae  oftheodice,  and  then  brought  back;  Ihis^in-' 
boliies  Christ's  burial  ami  resurrection."  On  Holy  Sat- 
urday follow  the  solemn  bkwing  of  flre  and  Mw  water  ^ 
uf  the  baptismal  font,  the  baptism  of  catechiuneiks,  and 
the  onlitiation  of  can<lidates  for  the  ministry.  From 
the  tire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted  the  Pas- 
chal Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  avmbol  of  ChriM 
risen  (torn  the  dead.  This  symbolical  light  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  reading  of  the  gospel  at  Mass  throngb- 
out  the  interval  between  Easter  and  renlecoat.— We*- 
zetu.WclCe,A;(rE3ka-/,u.vol.ii,an.CharwDChe;  Pnxy 
ler.  Com.  Proger,  p.  379  sq.;  (iuericke,  AiUijiiilia,  f, 
l«sq.!  Chambers,CyJn7).v,3»li  WalcoU,  &.e™i,1r- 
riimlo^,  p.  Hi;  Appleton,  Am/r.  Cytiap.  ix,  24fi,  tiU 
See  Passiok. 
Holy  V7eUa.  sacreil  springs  in  Popish  conntriea— , 
eiies  of  pilgrimage  and  expected  miradea 
Holyoka,  Edwahd,  a  (kuigf^aticnal  miniitCT,  wm 


HOLZHAUSER 


1  U  Harvtid 
Oiltgt  in  17Da,  wm  elceud  tutor  in  1711,  and  en  April 
U,  1716,  wu  onUiiied  flin  pwbiT  uT  tbe  Second  Chureb 
ia  Hirbl«h«ad.  In  17D7  be  wu  felecud  pmiilnit  of 
Hmml  College,  iDil  rciauned  in  that  oSce  until  his 
■kuli,juni;  1,1769.  Ut  publiahedut  Aitnttr  taWkilt- 
JltU  |1744),  and  a  Tew  occa^wul  •ermona. — Spfague. 
Amals,  i,  2«3.  (ti.  1.  T.) 
HolstiatUMr,  Rabtiiou»)ai'ii,  founder  of  the  oi- 
ler of  Danholnmiua  (q.  r.),  wa>  bom  mt  iMngoaa,  Switi- 

8,«ncl  w»»l)Tou((ht  up  lohi»  racher'i  trade. 

By  the  exertinoa  of  •ome  charitable  per- 


■ftcrwardg  itiidied  philoaoptiy 
Jesuiu.     Onlained  pricsc  in 


re  Cbur 


u  Titlmoningen  an  inctiluliun  intended  Co  abow 
Ike  irorUnfc  of  hii  inteni,  and  in  1040  bonded  a  pre- 
fantoiy  inninary  at  SatabtUK  in  conntetioD  with  it. 
Ut  nm  HcceMvely  curate  uf  'i'lttmnninfcen,  Ldggen- 
ikal,aDdBinf(«m>bef«hedi«linlS&8.  Hii  leal  and 
acetic  practica  inclined  him  to  revery  and  exalution, 
M  that  h«  claimed  to  have  TiuiHii;  and  it  ia  laid  that, 
baring  been  visitad  by  Charln  II.  then  a  fugitive,  he 
pndklrd  that  a  bMI«T  future  awaited  hin.  He  wiole, 
CmHiUliama  eum  exmiHit  derirvmat  (Colim.  1661  aq. ; 
mnml  by  the  Chnich  of  Home  io  I6HD)  -.-De  inmil- 
iWr,  iniiMliw  with  a  tnouue  Ok  lie  Urt  n/God  (M»y- 
mct,ieei):—OimiciiUmruiimiini!arvirMm.  Atmg- 
nphy  of  KoUhauser,  and  a  German  tnnalalinn  uf  hii 
nriu,  were  pabllahed  by  Clarui  (RaiMnn.  IBU)  , 
Fmch  tnnaladon,  with  a  bio)(niphv,  by  Gaduel  (Faria, 
IK1).-Er*cb  and  Cniber,  Al^  KmeyUofMit i  Hodti, 
Xaia.Biag.  U^oirale,  xxv,  14;  Htnoff, Iltat-i:iKifilop. 
i.;«  (J.N.  P.) 
Honuige.     SeeAiMmATios;  Dl'lu;  Fief;  Wok- 


m  applied  in  ecdeaiaKical  lan- 
gaage  lo  the  wlantiDn  (q.  v.)  which  tbe  cleigy  in  tbe 
Kinan  Catholic  Church  pay  to  the  popb — f  uhrmann, 
ifaaAcOrttr^L  d.  Rtlig.  tmd  Kirchmjack.  ii,  8BS. 

^•maim(aa>.Bamam',a-a-\T\,ditcamJiturt;  Sept. 
iifay,  Vnlf[.  Hamaiit,  the  Kcund  named  of  the  two 
mw  of  Lotan,  aon  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chron.  i,  39). 
la  the  parallel  paiaage  (Gen.  iiucri,  22)  hii  nai 
■rittm  Kk:iiam  (Heb.  Ueymam;  D^-'H,  Sept.  Al. 
Til{^//Ma*>  EC.  coniiderably  ante  1964.  Homam 
ii  iMimed  by  Oeaouua  to  be  the  original  fmo  (7*40.  p. 
Vba).  By  Knobel  {Gntni,  p.  !&4)  the  oaioe  ia  eonv- 
pwad  with  that  of  tUHnmavna,  a  town  now  ruined, 
iboQghDDce  important,  half  way  between  Petni  andAi- 
hlb,  on  the  andenl  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain, 
■hich  the  Arabic  j[eogTipben  describe  ai  the  native 
tiUtturtheAbwBidea(KobinBn,ft».ii,&TS).  (See  La- 
hKit.Joiin^,f.Vn,Amtmi!  alat the  Arabic  auth 
ioB  nwntiotied  by  KnobeL) 

BomtMrgk  m  Vach,  Johaxs  Fuidbick, 
Wned  juriR,  bom  at  Harburg  April  1&,  I6T8,  was  edu- 
oud  11  the  Uoivenity  of  Utredit.  He  visited  Eng- 
Imd.  rmiainint!  for  »ome  time  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
Carnkfid^^eT  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Schanl  Bentley.  He  died  April  2U,  1 74«.  In  addilion 
■<>  WHka  on  prDfeaaonal  topici,  he  publiihed,  aa  the  re- 
«lt  rf  hia  private  Mudy  of  the  New  Testament,  Parrr- 
ta  Samt  tru  ii^iTprttalio  mrrvKta  H  nora  jUDnmrforn 
lafum  Son  Tntamali  (Ultra].  ITOR,  Svo),  and  en- 
iBged  and  improved  under  the  title  Partr^a  Sacra 
•a  ttKTvatiomrt  guadam  ad  Koruia  TrtHmaivM  (Ul- 
U4  1712, 4lo).  The  criliciami  coutained  in  thii  work 
wm  attacked  by  Eisner,  and  defended  by  the  author's 
W,  41nuliDs  Ladwig,  also  a  jurist — J,  //.  Uombtrgk  tu 
Vaei  Fartrga  tacra  at  ii^nigntili'mibia  J.  I3mtji  rn- 
Ao/a  (Marb.  1739,  4to),  icfdied  to  by  a  relative  of  Els- 
ntvic.J.EU- 


(Berlin,1743,4Co>  "Hombergh 
takes  a  medium  poaition  between  the  Hebraists  and  the 
Puriata."— Kitto,£ilLt>^ii,8I9-,  Jocher,  CrJl  Z.GC 
ii,  letM. 

Hombnrs,  Ebmst  Chribtoi-h,  a  Oerman  hym- 
nologiat,  was  bom  at  Huhta,  near  Eisenach,  in  I60S, 
His  profeaaion  was  that  of  lawyer.  In  his  early  }-eart 
he  wrote  secular  veiaes,  but  in  his  riper  years  he  was 
led  to  Mm  his  thoughts  to  sacred  themes,  and  the  re- 
sults are  some  very  beautiful  hymna,  of  which  arfew  art 
fuund  in  the  LiHtryf  and  liymit  for  the  use  of  tbe  IVot* 
esiant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  (1836),  and  in 
the  CkHttUm  Ptahtitt  (I8S2).  The  "  Man  of  Sornnra" 
in  gcnenily  regarded  a>  the  best  of  these.  Ha  died 
June  tfl,  ItWL-Hiller  (Jouah),  Oar  llgmit,  thar  Aw 
thor,  md  Origin  (Land.  1867, 13mo),  p.  32. 

Homa,  David,  a  French  divine  of  Scottiab  biith, 
who  Houriahed  towards  the  cloee  of  the  16th  and  the 
be^nningof  the  ITth  centory, '*  wai  engaged  hy  Jamca 
[  tu  attempt  the  impracticable  task  of  uniting  all  tbe 
I'ruleelant  divines  in  Europe  in  one  lyalem  of  religioui 
belief."  The  moet  imponani  of  bis  writings  is  Apolo- 
ffin  BtuUic^t  tea  MtichitxvtUi  /tiyrutum  Kxtuninotum. 
He  ii  also  supposed  to  be  tbe  author  of  two  aalirea  againat 
the  JeauiU,  entitled  Lt  Ccmin  Auatiin,  ou  rrpone  i 
r.lpolBgitdaJfnalei  (1612,  Svo),  and  fiuteutimil  du 
Roi,  Da  maxima  dH  Vifl  de  la  ilimlngm  Vo/icow,  etc 
(1I!I7,  Svo).  —  A'oar.  Did.  Hitt.  i,  271 ;  Gorton,  Biogr. 
IHd.  vol  ii. 

Home  MiHlons.    See  Hissions. 

Hom«r  (n^h,  c4o'iier,B  A«ip,asin  E»)d.Tiii,I4), 
a  Hebcew  measure  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  cnntuning 
ten  hatha  (Lev.  xxvii,  16;  Numh.xi,32i  Euh.xlv,ll, 
13,14).   In  later  writera  it  ia  usually  termed  a  COR.   S«« 

UK.UU1IC 

Thefa'(*(l(^rt,\-«selfor;iourwj,-  Sept.  wi'mpoc, 
Tulg.  eortu  dimiAiu,  F.ngL  Vets.  "  half  a  homer")  wi«  a 
measure  for  grain  of  half  the  capacity  of  the  Aonrr  or 
eor,  as  saems  prolwble  from  the  only  passage  where  it 
ia  mentioned  (Has.  Ui,3>     See  Slud.  a.  KrU.  1846,  i,  ISS. 

HOUMT,  JoBKtllSU,  D.D.,  a  Cnngr^^tional  minia- 
t«r,  was  bora  October,  I7S9.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1777,  was  radained  pastor  of  the  Fitit  Church 
in  Mewton  Feb.  13,  1732,  resigned  in  April,  1889,  and 
died  Aug.  1 1, 1848.  Dr.  Homer  published  a  Deicr^ititm 
and  llitbiry  of  Sevlom  in  the  Maaadiumtlt  Hiilorieal 
CaUeelitm,  roL  v  (1798),  and  a  few  occasional  ■ermool. 
He  also  superintended  an  edition  of  TVuTj  Cobmlnait 
fiiifa.— Sprague,  AhuoIm,  ii,  ITS. 

Homer,  William  Bradlbrd,  a  Congregationa] 
minister,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  81, 1817.  He  was 
edocated  at  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1836,  and  immediately  entereil  on  a  course  of  theo- 
logical eludy  at  Andover,  While  in  tbe  middle  year 
of  his  course  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  An»- 
heisl  College.  He  wss  ordained  pastor  of  South  Ber- 
wick, Ue..  Nov.  1 1. 1840.  where  he  dieil,  March  22, 1841. 
The  remarkable  development  of  Homer's  intellect  was 
a  matter  of  great  amprise  to  all  of  his  ini 
When  only  eleven  years  old  be  was  already  tl 


ly  a 


moden 


languages.  The  last  two  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  with  fluency.  At  Andorer  he  cbieei)  tbe  exer- 
cises of  bis  cIsiB  by  an  enay  no  scholarly  in  its  bearing* 
that  he  was  requem«l  to  publish  it.  An  oration  of  his, 
delivered  on  leaving  the  preoidenl'a  chair  of  the  Porter 
Rheinrical  Society  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  was  also 
printed.  His  "writings"  have  been  published,  idlh  an 
IrdTodactory  EtMag  and  a  Afnaair,  by  Pmf.  Edward  A. 
Park,  of  Andover  Thtoiogical  Seminary  (3d  ed.  Boston, 
1849, 8vo).  See  also  the  Chrinian  fierieic  (May,  1849> 
— Sprague,  Awmali,  ii.  763  sq. 

Homerltai.    See  MiMVARrrKs. 

Home*  or  Holmtta,  Nathaniel,  a  leuned  En^ 
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Uth  diTine,  vu  fot  ■  lime  Incumbent  of  the  UHng  of 
St.  Huy  Suining,  London,  but  iru  iijectcd  for  noncon- 
foimity  in  16es.  H«  died  in  1678.  Hii  publicatioiu, 
now  become  rare,  include  Tie  Jlnurrectiim  Settaltd 
(Land.  lG64,foL-,  -id  ed.  1^03,  Bvo) -.—Tht  Stmrrteliai 
SenraUd  ruitd  abate  DouiU  iwd  D^altiei,  mlaiEx- 
crnCiUiimi  (London,  1661,  folio); — A  Coiihiuuitiott  o/ lit 
Hitoria  offorriffn  Marlfri/rom  the  Reign  n/Quem 
£laabnh  to  thfie  Timet  (ill  Koi's  Ant  and  MtmamaU, 
ed.  1681,  iii,  866) :  —  The  New  World,  or  the  Nea  Re- 
/Drmd  CAurei  rfuawend  out  ^!  yvt  iii,  IS  (LondoD, 
1641, 4(o).  See  Wood,  ^fAow  <?»«.,•  Dtrling,  CVcfop. 
Batiogntplaai,\uli;  M^bimt,IHcl.ofAuliioTt^i,tni. 
Homes,  William,  wu  bom  ln<Ireluid  in  1668, 
and  wu  ordained  in  that  countT7  in  1693.  He  emigra- 
ted to  America  in  1714,  and  became  miniMer  at  Har- 
tha'a  Vineyard,  Maae.  He  died  in  1746.  Homea  pub- 
linbed  four  sermons  (1782, 1747,  eU,),— AUen'a  Xnwi-tcoi 
Biograpkiccd  Didiimary. 
Homioidv.  See  Man-b[.atrii. 
Homlletioa  a  the  science  of  Cbriatian  addrev. 
Tbe  lenn  ia  derired  from  ufuAi'a,  amrene,  whicli 
Mriy  Christian  usage,  Hgni6ed  a  religious  addroBj 

more  directJj-,  from  the  adjective  o/uAi^(.  '     

"      ■  '  ing  to  verbal  comnuuii 

K  during  tbe  I7[h  century,  at  a  period 
irnen,  under  cne  influence  of  the  scholastic  method,  the 
prindpal  branehes  of  theology  received  scientific 
nations  derived  (him  the  Greek  language:  e.  g.  Apolo- 
getics, Dogmslics,  Hermeneutics,  Polemics.     Altbongh 
promptly  naturalised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
term  llomilelics  was  not  for  a  long  Ume  generally  adopt- 
ed in  England.     In  facI,iLB  ptesent  accepted  use  in  t* 
English  language  is  largely  due  lo  American  authi 
ship.     In  Ueimany  some  attempts  have  been  made 
introduce  other  terms  also  derived  from  tlie  (jfeek. 
Stier  proposed  Keryilirt,  from  cqpuC,  a  herald:  and 
Hckel  //afinficf,  from  aXui^,  afiihermim!  the  latter 
being  used  tropically  in  the  Go^els  in  application 
the  disciples  as  "fishers  uf  men."    Both  of  these  terms 
have  been  regarded  as  fanciful  and  undeserving  of  per- 
petuation, even  though  limited  la  misatonary  preach- 
ing.   The  term  Homilelics  is  not  entirely  uneitoeptjon- 
aUe,  bat  is  retained  and  employed  for  lack  of  a  better. 
I.  HUlory.—W\lti  some  aulbois,  especially  in  Ge 
many,  the  use  of  a  scientific  term  to  designale  the  the- 
nry  of  preaching  has  seemed  lo  extenuate,  if  not  to 
•uggnt,  some  practical  errors  in  its  treatmoit.     Sel- 
ling out  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting  a  science  in  a  sci- 
entific manner,  not  a  few  wiilen  have  ignored  tbe 
proper  origin  and  the  religioua  dengn  of  preaching. 
They  have  treated  it  exclusively  from  tbe  rhetorical 
and  buman  point  of  view.     They  liave  cumbered 
with  anificial  and  arbitrary  rules,  apparently  not  ha 
ing  conceived  of  it  as  an  agency  spedallf  and  divinely 
appointed  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.     But 
a  perverteil  luie  of  lcnn«  was  not  tbe  origin  of  mistakee 
on  this  subject,  nor  was  error  in  reference  to  it  first  de- 
veloped in  modem  timesi.     Indeed,  misconceptions  of 
the  true  design  of  preaching,  as  well  ai  of  the  Christian 
Uutb  it  tiad  been  appointed  to  propagate,  became  o 
mon  at  a  very  early  iiericxi  in  the  history  of  the  Chui 
1.  The  true  scriptural  idea  of  preaching  was  corm|: 
in  tbe  ancient  Cliurch  by  (L)  ritualistic  tendencies; 
rhetorical  ambition.     No  sooner  had  the  idea  that 
Christian  ministry  is  a  priesthood  gained  |K«vaknce  in 
the  Church  than  preaching  became  secondary  to  sacer- 
dotal riles,  and  the  power  of  tlie  Gospel  waned  under 
an  increaiung  array  of  forma  and  ceremonies.     Instead 
of  being  foremost  as  the  grand  agency  of  Christian  prop- 
agandism,  it  became  an  appendage  to  public  worship. 
Instoui  of  going  forth  to  find  hearers  in  the  market- 
places and  by  the  wayside,  preaching  began  lo  be  ro- 
goded  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  from  whi 
the  heathen,  and  even  calecbumens  of  the  first  degr 
wen  excluded.    Catechumens  of  the  socond  dlgree  were 


called  by  the  Oieek  Church  (tafMHifUVOi,  and  by  the 
Latin  mdimlei, "  trom  their  being  admitted  to  hear  ter- 
"    ■   ■  read  in  the  church:  lut  they 

during  any  of  the  prayers,  not 
during  those  that  were  said  over  the  rest  of  the 
or  penitents;  but  before 
began,  immediately  after  the  sermon,  at  tbe  word 
nmand  then  solemnly  used^^  JVc  ^viv  auditntimn  t 
one  of  tbe  bearen  be  pment'— they  were  to  de- 
part tba  church"  (Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  x,  c.  ii,  S  S). 
Pleaching,  having  become  a  cereDiony,  waa  next  cor- 
pted  by  erobeUiabmenta.  and  an  artiAdal  »,y)K  adopt- 
ed from  the  Greek  rheloridana.  Exhortationa  and  ser- 
iptutal  character  began  to  be  aubatitatcd 
by  formal  orations,  and  panegyrics  upon  martyra  and 
ifeaoara  subsequently  wonhippod  as  saints.  Nem-- 
ileaa,  bomilies,  or  familiar  expositions  of  Scripture, 
by  the  ablest  of  the  father^  and  wen 
furnished  for  the  use  of  derin  uicompelent 
produoe  original  addre«€«  (see  Augustine,  Dodriita 
Ckrittitma,  UbL  iv>  The  &th  century  haa  been  called 
the  oratorical  period  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  distingiushed  pieacbera  who  then  flourished,  Bi:ch 
as  Baail,  Gregory  Nazianien,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chry- 
I,  and  Augustine.  Two  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ftom  the  last-named  fathers  are  often  quoted 
as  containing  the  bist  specimens  of  homilelical  litera- 
ture that  sppearad  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es during  the  long  period  of  a  thousand  yean,  if  indeed 
tbey  have  ever  b^  excelled  in  those  churches;  yet 
neither  of  these  works  formally  or  fully  disctiseed  tbe 
subject  of  preaching.  Chrysoslom's  iripi  'Iipwnrnrc, 
being  devoted  lo  the  subject  of  the  priesthood,  only  al- 
luded lo  preaching  inddentally ;  nevertheless,  it  endiod- 
ied  some  excellent  preccpta  concerning  it,  such  aa  may 
be  auppoaed  tn  have  governed  Ihe  studies  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  writer  hinuelT,  and  by  means  of  which  be  ob- 
tained his  wonderful  succese.  Vet  no  estimate  of  Chry- 
Bostom  (the  goiden-mmilhed)  can  be  accepted  as  Just 
which  does  not  concede  to  him  extraordinary  genius 
and  tniucendent  abilities  as  on  orator.  Augustine,  in 
his  Dodriiia  Chriitiima,  treated  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing more  fully,  and  discussed  it  more  systematically. 
He  divided  bis  trestiae  into  four  books.  Three  d  than 
are  entitled  De  ioeadetida,  and  treat  of  inventim  in  a 
broad  sense,  including  the  interpretation  of  the  Scti|>- 
tures.  These  books  have  not  in  modem  times  beoi 
very  highly  valued.  Tbe  fourth  relates  to  exprcssioii, 
De  profermdo.  Although  a  brief  fragment,  it  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  homilelical  production  that  ap- 
peared between  the  days  of  Paul  and  Lulher.  It  has 
been  translated  inio  various  languages,  and  its  most  im- 
portant precepts  have  often  been  quoted,  and  in  varions 
forma  reproduced.  The  chief  intrinnc  interest  of  this 
fragment  from  the  pen  of  Augustine  consists  in  its  show- 
ing the  best  views  of  an  eminent  Christian  bishop  of  the 
4th  century,  who,  after  his  conversion,  made  his  Roraan 
rhetorical  education  in  a  high  degree  snbservient  to  Ihe 
promulgation  of  Christian  truth.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  Ihe  Church  of  the  following  oenluriea  had  tbe 
spirit  and  power  of  Augustine's  instractiooe  to  |aead)en 
been  held  in  remembrance  snd  kept  in  practice.  But, 
unhappily,  even  this  light  became  obscuiwL  The  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  having  lapsed  oot  of  nan,  ceremonies  be- 
came multipli^  more  and  more.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  etemsl  ssctiAce  for  sin  having  become  corrupt- 
ed by  incipient  theories  of  tnnsnhsJantialion,  the  pre- 
tended saoifice  of  the  Mass  rose  to  greater  prDtninaxv, 
and  so  far  usurped  the  time  of  public  worship  that  ser- 
mons and  homilies  gave  plac«  lo  a  diminutive  form  of 
public  religious  address  called  patlilt.  Even  the  (iioc- 
tion  of  postillaling  was  chiefiy  confined  to  bishope,  the 
common  clergy  not  attempting  or  being  allowed  to 
preach.  As  if  such  a  degradation  of  one  of  the  highest 
offices  ever  committed  lo  men  waa  not  sufficient,  psesrh- 
ing  sank  still  lower  by  being  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  error  under  the  guise  of  Inth,   MediBvalfRacb- 
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ag  wtM  luRdy  oeenpM  in  enlofpiliig  the  Tltgin  Muj, 
ai  in  txoliiig  nvenncc  for  th«  {dctons  ami  imagca 
o(  Mint*.  Thus  pTOehiiig  «u  irade  (d  oormpt  tha 
nrr  n%'co  >t  *■*  dcrigned  to  pmaotc  Bejrond  this, 
it  tm  becUM  the  agency  of  exciting  milUoiie  of  men 
IsairunlbhMKbhed.  Succtnive cnuadei veic prtach- 
(d  bf  popM  end  frian,  did  even  the  cruel  pcnecutioa 
of  llie  AlbignuM  wen  •timnlited  by  the  preuhing  of 
nngHDce  igaiost  innocent  men,  who  aooght  to  follow 
Cbnit  in  nnceiity.  For  soch  ends,  more  than  for  lb» 
inanimation  of  troth,  were  several  orden  of  preaching 
nd  nKodicant  monkH  fst^jliahed  in  the  13th  century, 
ABDDg  that,  the  DomiDicuu  were  the  fotmdcra  and 
inndpal  ibeaoni  c^  the  Inquiution,irhileothen,of  lees 
crml  laaper,  went  about  to  harangue  the  masaes  in  the 


L  It  was  not  till  mcdiKval  anpeirtition  had  odmina- 
ttd  in  the  niutat  aboaea,  and  the  Reformation  had  be- 
goa  to  exert  a  ooonter  influence,  that  the  Scriptum  be- 
gn  to  be  reatored  to  their  proper  aupremacy.  From 
llul  period  the  original  dedgn  and  true  chiracter  of 
jnacbiDg  came  to  be  belter  comprehended.  Much  of 
ilw  pfeaching  of  the  Brfomialion  wai  indeed  contro- 
vmiil,  but  so  far  as  it  wu  founded  on  the  Won)  of  God 
it  Mndtd  to  nvive  scriptuial  oonceptions  of  the  preach- 
iaf  Met.  The  diligence  of  the  Proteetaut  reformers 
in  ptomulgatin^  ttieir  viewe  Toade  pleaching  also  itecea- 
«■;  u  Kmnan  Oalholics,  among  wfaoiD,  from  that  time, 
it  became  more  common,  and,  eqiecially  in  Prountant 
(nmtrw,  it  waa  iw  longer  eonUiwd  to  triahopa,  but  en- 
JotiKd  apon  the  clergy  of  all  gnidea. 

li.  Lilrratiirr. — The  intpired  Scriptnrea,  eapecialty 
tboat  of  the  New  Teatament,  must  ever  be  connilered 
tbi  primary  and  most  valuable  amrce  of  homiletical 
iastrudian.  Patristic  lileiature  on  thia  subject,  aa  al- 
nady  shown,  ia  me^^  and  hagmentary.  Homilelical 
"a  foUoving  ages,  may  '      '     —   ■  ■     - 


pttading.  The  first  only  of  these  departmenta  will  be 
lailicvlariy  considered  in  this  article.  Immediately 
oaatqaoit  apon  tbe  revival  of  preaching  in  the  l€th 
cotatT.  there  ataoDDcuired  ■  renaissance  of  homilelical 
pnductiMiB,  which  have  ooatinaedto  multiply  ever  nnc«. 
Frinriothe  middle  of  tbe  ITtb  century  thtfe  wen  cz- 
lot  BDnw  «*eoty  diflbeDt  treatises, "  writ  particularly 
■pia  this  subject,"  chiefly  in  the  I^lin  langnage.  These 
■     ■"   ■  by  D      ■ 


ViBLins  nmaikih  "may  be  added  those  many  other  di 
nefsa  wherein  these  things  have  been  largely  handled 
I?  iht  by,  tluagh  not  chiefly  intended,  in  all  which 
■any  learned  men  have  laid  down  such  nil«  aa,  accord- 
■Bg  ta  their  leTeral  geniuaea  and  ohaervations,  seemed 
ant  taefuL"  In  the  cnamerttion  of  works  referred  to, 
ns  pnipCT  distinction  waa  made  between  the  oAlce  of 
(Racbei  and  pastor.  Hence  we  find  enamersted  in  the 
!■>  the  worka  of  Bowls  and  Hemingiua,  both  entitled 
CH  PaMm  1  also  that  of  Hen.  DifM,  styled  De  mfionr 
Mdii  TUmlogieL  Some  of  the  earlier  books  on  the  eub- 
jcd  of  preaching  by  English  authors  were  writtim  in 
Ulai.  e.  e.  that  of  William  Perkins,  entitled  "A  rie  of 
Pr^Jktryimff^  or  a  treatise  concerning  the  sacred  and 
satly  irre  manner  A  method  of  preachins-  First  wril- 
Mn  in  Uljti  by  Mr.  William  Perkins,  and  now  faithfully 
trsBdatcd  into  Knglish  (for  that  it  containeth  many 
"thy  Ihinga  fit  Tn  the  knowledfte  of  men  of  all  de- 
pnt)  by  Tbomaa  Tukc.  Motto,  Nehemiah  viii,  4, 6,  G 
lOa^viilge,  IGIS).'  Cotton  Mather's  ifamluclio  ad 
M^Herioi,  wiiuen  ^>ont  1716,  in  addition  lo  a  Latin 
l>ri(,had  a  rerr  fonnal  and  sononoa  Latin  preface.  In 
Oe  text  «r  bin  matiss  the  leaned  author  make*  this 
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mnatlt  concerning  bomitetical  Uterattue  prior  to  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote:  "There  is  a  troop  of  authors, 
and  even  an  hnet  of  God,  who  have  written  on  the  Pas- 
toral care  from  the  days  of  Gr^oiy  down  to  the  days 
of  Gilbert;  yea,  and  uncc  these,  every  j'ear  some  to  this 
very  day.  I  cannot  set  you  so  tedious  a  task  aa  to  read 
a  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  oOeied  on  the  art,  and 
the  gin,  and  the  melliod  of  preaching." 

In  modem  timea,  several  dilTerent  epochs  of  homilet- 
ical  literature  may  be  recognised  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  preaching  at  different  periods  and  in  ditTn- 
ent  countriea.  In  Germany,  the  Lutheran  reformation 
was  characterized  by  great  eamMtoess  and  even  blnnl- 
ness  in  the  mode  of  preaching,  not  only  in  contiorcrdal 
disoDursea,  but  even  in  the  proclamation  and  enforce- 
ment of  evangelical  truth.  Luther  wrote  no  work  on 
preaching,  but  by  his  example  and  occasional  precepts, 
some  of  which  are  recorded  in  hui  Tabtt-Tali,  be  greatly 
influenced  his  coadjutors  and  foUowen  as  to  their  the- 
ory and  practice  as  preachers.  The  following  are  aome 
of  Luthn's  characteristic  sayings.  Porlmit  of  a  good 
prtachrr .-  "  A  good  preacher  should  have  these  virtues 
and  qualiticn  1  1.  He  should  be  able  to  teach  plainly  and 
in  order ;  !.  He  should  have  a  good  head ;  S.  a  good 
voice;  4.  a  good  meiooty;  5.  He  should  know  when  to 
stop;  6.  He  should  study  diligently,  and  be  sure  of  what 
he  means  lo  say;  7.  lie  should  be  ready  to  stake  body 
and  life,  goods  and  glory,  on  its  truth ;  8.  He  should  be 
willing  to  be  vexed  and  criticised  by  everybody."  Ad- 
vieri  lo  gauig  pmcMrti :  "  Tria  /riKh  avf,  liu'i  maid 
at{f,  her  bald  anf',"  i.  e.  Stand  up  cheerily,  speak  up  man- 
fully, leave  off  speedily,  "  When  you  are  about  to 
preach,  apeak  lo  God  and  say,  'My  Lord  God,  I  wish  to 
preach  to  thine  honor,  lo  speak  of  thee,  to  pmise  thee, 
and  to  ^orify  thy  namc^' "  "  Let  all  your  sermons  be  of 
the  simplest.  Look  ttot  to  the  princes,  but  to  the  sim- 
ple and  unlearned  people.  We  should  preach  to  the  lit- 
tle children,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  these  tbe  ofiice  of 
preaching  is  instituted.  Ah !  wliat  pains  our  Lord  Christ 
took  to  leach  simply.  From  vineyards,  sheep,  and  tieea 
he  drew  his  similes;  anything  in  order  that  the  multi- 
tudes might  underatand,  embrace,  and  retain  the  Uutlk." 
"If  we  are  found  true  to  our  calling  we  aliall  receive 
honor  enough,  not,  however,  in  this  life,  but  in  the  life 

After  Luther**  death  a  reaction  occurred,  in  which 
there  was  a  return  to  scholastic  formulaa  and  other  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  mediavsl  homilies  and  pos- 
lib.  This  second  period  has  Himctimes  been  called  that 
of  tbe  postiliats,  bi  allusion  aa  well  lo  Piotestanls  aa 
Catholics.  In  the  following  period  the  piedsm  of  Spe- 
ner  and  Fnmcke  promoted  a  healthful  reform  in  the 
Ptoteetant  pulpit  of  Germany,  although  the  reform  waa 
to  Bome  extent  neutralized  by  the  neariy  aimultaneona 
development  of  the  Wolflan  philosophy,  which  gloried 
more  in  logical  forma  than  in  the  power  of  the  cnsa; 
This  philosophy  was  fascinating  lo  students,  and,  hav- 
ing gained  an  ascendency  in  the  universities,  it  anlag- 
oniied  the  plainer  and  mne  evangelical  mode  of  preach- 
ing commended  by  Luther  and  Francke. 

Husheim,  the  Church  historian  of  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  was  also  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  ia  re- 
garded as  having  introduced  another  homilelical  epoch 
in  Germany.  Hia  style  was  majcMic  and  oratorical, 
similar  to  that  of  TillotBon  in  England,  and  Bourdaloue 
in  France  Ity  him  it  was  well  applied  to  religious  in< 
struction,  but  after  him  it  greatly  degenerated,  many 
of  hia  imitators  being  more  noted  for  the  firrm  ot  sound 
words  than  for  (he  spirit  of  vital  piety.  By  degrees, 
preaching  declined  in  its  religious  power,  until  sermons 
warcely  aimed  at  being  more  than  didactic  or  rhetorical 

Rcinhard,  court  preacher  in  Dresden  about  1800,  not 
only  inaugurated  a  belter  style  of  pleaching,  liut  illus- 
trated his  theoiy  in  numerous  published  sermons  (■  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  was  published  at  Snlib.  1831-7,  in 
S9  vols.  8vo),  and  alao  in  a  series  of  leUera  entitled  kia 
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*  CoDreBriona."  Hii  u,j\t  wu  chmctaiiud  byriehnuB 
ofthoughl,c1e«me«,dcltniUnCMifotr«,  and  dignity  of 
eiprenion.  It  prevailed  both  areong  Ibe  ralioiuliati  and 
tlie  orthodox  lo  the  time  of  SchkiemucTwr.  The  pow- 
er of  Schleiennuher  u  a  preacher  correqionded  lo  his 
great  intluence  aa  a  theologian,  and  hii  example  ia  re- 
garded u  having  intTDduced  anothet  perioil  in  Uemun 
homUetice,  although  he  did  i»t  write  epecially  on  that 
lofac  En  the  course  of  hii  life  hiaown  atyle  of  preach- 
ing improved,  liuDg  froro  the  inorBliaau  with  which  he 
eomnKnced  to  a  D»re  erangelical  tone  in  eubaequcnt 
yeara. 

Apart  fhnn  thoea  who  have  treated  of  preaching  aa  a 
branch  of  piacticaU  theology,  the  mote  ptnininent  Ger- 
man authora  on  homiletica  duriog  the  cuircnt  century 
have  been  Schott,  Keinhard,  Harheineclie,  Theremin, 
Stier,  Lenta,  Paniel.  Pahner,  Ficlter.  Schweiuer. 

In  France  the  golden  age  of  pulpit  ontoiy  occurred 
about  the  cloae  of  the  17lh  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  century.  It  waa  the  age  of  Boaauct,  Bourdaloue, 
Haanllon,  and  F^nelon,  among  the  K«nan  Catholica, 
and  of  Qaude,  Supen-ille,  and  fiaurin,  aniqng  the  Prot- 
eatanla.  Fenelon  and  CUude  became  repreaentative 
authors  of  the  two  chiirchea;  Ihe  former  by  hla  Wo- 
logaa  on  tHoqatwr,  parliailaiiit  Ikat  0/ l/ir  Pu^  I  the 
UlMr  by  hia  t'Jtaff  on  tKt  Compotiiion  of  a  Srrmoiu 
Theae  valuable  cuntributjona  to  honiiletical  lileratnre 


in  the  Engliah  language.  Even  the  fonner  haa  b 
more  appreciated  and  oflmer  reprinted  by  I'roteatants 
than  by  Romaniata.  France,  in  the  19th  century,  haa 
also  produced  many  enunplea  of  great  preachera  and 
good  wrilem  on  homileties.  Without  attempting  to 
cnumente  the  fonner,  tho  principal  authoia  are  V^lu, 
Hartin,  Bautain,  and  MuUoie.  of  the  Catholica,  and  Ti- 
I)et,\lncent,  and  Coquerel,  of  the  Protestantf. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  homiletical  wtilera  of 
the  IBth  century  vera  John  Edwards,  ]70o;  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, t7Gl;  Fordjce,  17M;  and  George  Campbell,  177S. 

Apart,  however,  from  Xbe  influ^co  of  any  of  ihcae 
writera,  there  arose  during  that  century  a  stylo  of  Chris- 
tian addreaa  deatined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  preaching  of  Engliah -speaking 
Allusion  ia  made  tojtbe  rcfnmalion  that  commence 
CMuiectJOn  with  tho  labors  of  Wealey,  Whilelield, 
others  about  1710.  The  preaching  of  theac  men 
characterized  bj-  a  return  to  sctiptuial  aimplicity  and 
fervor,  and  waa  followed  by  extensive  religious  awake: 
ii^  which  in  due  time  extstdod  a  quickening  infli 
«nae  to  miniiten  of  aU  Ihe  charchee.  Tlie  Wedeyi 
reftirmalian  «aa  further  characteriied  by  dcld-pieacb- 
ing,  and  by  the  eroplojrrKnt  of  unordained  men  as  lay 
preachers,  who  gavo  evidence  of  a  divine  impulae  la 
call  Hnnera  to  repentance.  John  Wesley,  like  Luther, 
though  he  wnle  do  treatiae  nn  pmching,  gave  numei^ 
OBB  advices  and  some  rules  to  preacher*,  which  largely 
Influenced  the  practice  of  those  who  became  associated 
with  him,  B>d  which  did  not,  aa  in  the  case  of  Luther, 
•son  after  betome  obsolete  under  the  influence  of  for- 
malistic  reaction.  In  Iha  minutes  nf  one  of  his  early 
conferences,  Wealey  gave  rules  for  his  preachers  which 
have  been  oAdally  perpetuated  in  Methodist  societies 
and  chuKhes  ever  since.  These  ruin  puinled  not  in 
the  briefest  words  the  grand  objects  and  eaaentiala  of 
pmching,  regarding  all  rhetorical  precepts  and  "small- 
er advices"  a>  mere);  auxiliary.  " Quttl.V/iitl  a  Iho 
best  general  method  of  preaching?  Atu.  I.  To  invite, 
a.  To  convince.  8.  To  offer  Chriet,  t.  To  build  up," 
Here  was  the  eaaence  of  the  evangelical  idea  of  preach- 
ing, and  its  fmita  followed.  Fletcher's  portrait  of  Si. 
Paul  expanded  and  illustrated  Ihe  same  idea;  bn 
extended  work  on  preaching  was  produced  by 
Heliradiat  of  that  period. 

The  early  part  of  the  19tli  century  witnessed  the  pub- 
lication in  EngUnd  of  but  few,  if  any,  homiletical  works 
of  permanent  value.  Between  1808  and  1818  the  fiev. 
Charles  Simeon,  oT  Camtoidga,  Ubolonsly  derelc^ 
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the  ayalam  of  Claude  on  the  oompoaiiicn  rf  a  lemMa  in 
a  series  of  plaiu  of  sermons  on  the  principal  texts  of 
Scripture  from  Uenesia  to  Revelation.  Thia  work,  which 
attained  the  magnitude  of  twenty-om  octavo  volumes, 
was  daigned  lo  be  a  thesaaras  of  help  and  guidance  in 
sermonixing.  It  contained  no  less  than  2686  •'akele- 
Uma,"  enough  lo  Bupply  two  senDona  each  Sabbath  for 
nearly  a  quarter  ef  a  century.  What  more  oouM  a 
'  iter  want?  Such  a  neallh  of  supply  wnuld  not 
been  provided  had  there  not  been  a  demand.  The 
demand  may  have  been  healthy  as  far  as  it  indicated  a 
disposition  on  Ihe  part  of  the  Engliah  clergy  10  eacape 
Irom  the  atill  more  indolent  practice,  not  yet  entirely 
ct,  of  copying  sermons  in  full,  and  reading  manu- 
a  pnpared  for  market,  and  sold  in  the  ahamblea. 
Naverthdees,  the  idea  that  aermon  plans  for  use.  any 
than  sermons  for  delivery,  could  be  an  article  cf 
Mndise,  was  inberenlly  wrong,  and,  ai  far  as  adopt- 
ed, could  only  tend  to  mental  torpor,  and  a  servilB  d^ 
pendence  on  the  brain-work  of  others.  Vet  pulpit  es- 
nalanls,  pul)nt  cyclopedias,  books  of  sketches,  and  other 
devices  for  "preaching  made  «iy,"  have  had  their  day 
in  England,  as  well  aa  in  (Germany  and  France.  Sim- 
eon's AWa  Hamiitlica,  notwithstanding  inherent  laulia, 
was  by  far  ths  noblest  of  its  claae.  It  may  now  be  |vd- 
nounccd  obsoleta  in  reference  to  its  primary  deaign,  yet 
one  of  its  features  ia  imitated  in  rome  of  the  beat  cod- 
mentarici  of  the  pr«ent  day,  by  the  inMriion  in  a  leas 
fbrmal  manner  td'  bomilelitsi  mtes  on  important  taxta 
and  pasaagea. 

Several  valn^le  works  on  preaching  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England  during  Ibe  last  thirty-<lve  yeata.  The 
following  deserve  mention:  Tit  Minulrrial  Ciararlrr 
<[/■  Chrvt  ,iraairaUg  eauultmf.hy  Charics  H.  Sonujer. 
biahop  of  Winchester  (London,  1824.  8vo) ;  ApotoKcal 
Prtaduitg  nmiidtrrd,  by  John  Bird  Sumner,  lord  hiahop 
of  Chester  (18S9;  9th  ed.  18M);  KcctttiaHa  AngHea- 
■au,  s  treatise  on  preaching  as  adapted  to  a  Churcb-of- 
England  congregation,  by  W.  Grealey  (Lond.  Od  edition 
1844,  limo);  Prtackimg,  ill  WamnI,  SiJyM,  (ad  tf- 
fedt.  by  W.  S.  Bricknell  (Undon,  1846):  Tie  J/odrra 
Pu^, eitvni in Belation lollif  Stale n/Soeifti/,bj  Sab- 
art  Taughan  (Lond.  l84S,paatSvo);  Paul Ht  Prutrttr, 
by  John  Eai'ie.D.D.  (Lond.  1868.  post  Svot  reprinted. 
N.Y.lSino){  niw^M  M  Prrncilii^,  (penoJ^  H  Aefe- 
Him  lo  lie  Ktgairtmnili  n/lht  Agt,  by  Daniel  Hooit 
(Lond.1861.  cr.  8vo>;  Tit  Diilf  and  Diiciplim  0/ Jii- 
Itmporary  Prftidmg,  by  F.  Itarhim  Zincke  (rqxinl, 
N.Y.18e7,ISmo>;  formJ  £(of anKP, or  rAe  Tinuy  oW 
Praclict  of  Prrodimg,t)j  Thomas  J.  Potter  (Rman 
Catholic)  (Dublin,  1868). 

As  to  homiletical  aulhonhip  in  America,  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's Umdmiio  ai  Mmuteriaa,  or  A  ngiit  prrpariig  to 
HMnd  Ikt  TnimprO,  although  rare  and  little  known,  had 
the  pre-caninence  of  being  the  flnt  and  only  work  of  ila 
class  up  to  18S4.  AI  that  dale  Henry  War*.  Jna,  «r 
Cambridge.  Mais.,  published  his  Jlmlt  oa  Jixttmpirv- 
mtnu  Pnackiitg,  a  tnily  valuable  wotk.  In  1B1»  Ebe- 
neier  Porter,  of  Andover.  republished  F^ndaa's  Oio^ 
logita,  Cbude'a  £u(iy,  and  aeveral  minor  w«ks,  under  Ihe 
title  TIk  rotn^  />mir*er'j  Mamtal  (Roalon,  1839,  Svo). 
Sobaequmlly  the  following  principal  worka  have  ap- 
peared :  liffturrt  on  /lomilelia  rmd  PnarkiKg,  by  Ebe- 
neier  Porter,  D.D.  (And.  and  K.Y.  lSS4,8vo);  Sarrrd 
RhttoTV,  or  Cimpotilum  ami  Delirrrj  of  Srrmomt,  bgr 
Henry  J.  Ripley  [N.  Y.  1849,  l»mo) ;  Tkt  /"omt  '•flkt 
Pulpii,  Ttaughli  addrrufd  lo  Clintliim  MaiMrrt,  by 
Ganliner  Spring,  D.D.  (1864) ;  /Vrodktii?  rrgaired  if 
Ikt  Taia,hy  Abel  Stevena,  LL.D.  (N.  Y.  1866,  Ibno)! 
nt  Moiil  Prrachrr,  a  Strut  of  iMitn  om  lie  hal 
Mode  <■/  Prraiiins  'he  Gotptl,  by  William  Taykr,  <£ 
Clalifomia  (Cincinnati,  1869,  ISmo)  \  Prtadirt  md 
/■noaia^.byNicholaa  Murray,  D.D.  (18G0);  Tlmi^u 
<xt  Prtachmg,  hy  Jamea  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  (1061, 
l3mo) ;  A  TrtattK  on  llomiittita,  by  Daniel  P.  Kiddar, 
D.D.  (1864,  t2mo);  /lomttfHn  and  Palontl  Thmb)^. 
by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  DJD.  (1867,  Svo);  qfia  mJ  H  ort 
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^Uu  Ckriatiax  ifmiitrif,  by  June*  H.  Hc^in  (186S, 
Ifam).  The  Urgcc  part  of  tht  lut-ninwd  work  i*  de- 
nud  la  th«  RLbJact  oT  bomilctks,  although  not  to  indi- 


Fma  the  longmig  liitB  it  may  be  seen  that  nceotlj 
iDMrican  aalhunhtp  oo  thia  aubject  u  somewhat  in  ex- 
am of  Entt'"'*-  Savenl  of  Ihe  lut-named  books  have 
bra  written  by  t«achen  of  practical  theology  repre- 
ig  iUSet«nt  chunhea,  and  have  the  merit  of  di>- 
Xf  the  ntjcct  not  only  froni  an  evangelical  point 
tw.  but  in  the  light  of  the  most  modem  develop- 
■  lis  of  Christianity.  The  Mate  of 
n  the  United  StaU*  of  America  is  favonble  to 
the  iliiiKnuon  of  (he  true  theory  of  preaching,  as  well 
■  lo  ita  most  efficient  pncticr.  All  the  churchea,  as 
■CR  lba«  of  primitive  limes,  an  dependent  on  volun- 
tary Ripport.  Neither  thut  congr^ations  Dor  their 
■aocoa  can  be  maintained  without  attractive,  and,  in 
m»  degree,  effective  preaching.  Even  (he  Roman 
Cntudic  Church  faaa  adopted  r^ular  Sunday  scnnans 
udwHk-day  minona,  a  species  of  reTivol  efforts.  Con- 
tnry  to  its  i-niversal  custom  where  maintained  as  a  re- 
ligiaaarihe  state, it  here  builds  its  churches. 


l.,.f.r 


er  adapted  to  please  or  profit  them.  Cnnespond- 
iogtn  Ihb  state  of  things,  the  preachers  of  all  churches, 
■•irRher  with  errorisu  of  every  deaeriptinn,  are  ui  active 
eompetition  for  the  ear*  and  hearts  o(  the  masses.  The 
pnpk,  too,  haring  great  advantages  for  cdocation,  and 
w  levnince  for  pmcriptire  authority,  demand  the  best 
fctiB  of  Christian  addrna,  and  such  appeals  to  their  rea- 
son snd  their  emotions  aa  challenge  their  respect.  To 
cat  III  these  conditiona  does  a  true  Christianity  obfect, 
■Bee  it  relies  for  its  piopagatioa  upon  truth  and  iegit- 
imsie  pemiasian.  Nevcrtticlesa,  these  dtcumstancn 
Bske  it  obligatory  on  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  coro- 
pnkeDd  well  their  vocation,  and  the  manner  of  "  lightly 
diridiog  the  truth."  That  this  necessity  is  mora  and 
■OR  rcengniMd  is  an  omen  of  promise  to  the  Church 
of  the  future,  eqiedally  as  racilitics  fur  the  easier  and 
n  irf"  this  branch  of  the  minister's 


HL  Primeipbt. — Homileljcs,  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
msylhube  considered  a  progressive  science.  It  grows 
■iih  the  growing  experience  of  the  Church,  and  bo- 
WBM  enriched  with  the  ever-ucumulating  examples 
of  poA  and  great  ptBachen.  [C  avails  itself  of  the 
ifTf  of  the  pnsa  to  perpetuate  q>ecimenB  of  the  ever- 
■sultiplying  homiletical  productions  of  successive  gener- 
Uiow,  and  also  lo  discuss  the  great  problems  of  human 
i>stbiT  snd  influence.  Thus  the  modem  study  and  dis- 
nawni  i^  liomiLeties  hare  had  a  tendency  to  plac^  the 
aAjKt  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  malie  it  more  Justly 
c^pnhensible  than  it  has  been  at  any  Ibnner  period 
■seellKdayiortl]espoatle&  This  mult  has  not  been 
■tsuvd  by  means  of  modem  inventions,  but  rather  l>y 
s  Kliim  to  the  original  idea  of  preaching,  ai  indicated 
Bd  iUutrated  by  the  author  and  flniaher  of  the  Chris- 
|iB  (lith-,  at  the  same  time,  all  science  i*  made  auxil- 
■ly  to  the  Saviinir's  gnuid  dengn  in 
''fRaehing  as  an  inatmnenlality  for  the  diKirit 

bi  a  brief  summary  of  deraonstialad  and  now  generally 
•nepted  faomiletieal  piineipka. 

L  Tktlrutldia  i^PrtoMig, — Preaching  is  an  orig- 
Bal  and  peculiar  inatitation  of  Christianity.  It  was 
sa  derived  trm  any  pre-existing  system.  It  had  nu 
)*>[<a  flonnterpait  even  in  Judaism,  although  a  limited 
lochiog  office  waa  committed  to  both  the  priests  and 
PCfilietB  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  See  Pnoi'iiBr. 
w-TsKaaKnt  eaamplea  of  persona  called  preachers, 
Bb  !laah.3oloiBon,  and  Ezra,  M  far  below  the  idea  of 
lOwluiis  as  afipointed  by  Christ.  SeoArosTLX.  Only 
h  the  Mfmianic  propbeoea  waa  the  odke  of  Christian 
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evangelism  cleariy  fbreahadowed  (see  Isa.  Ixi,  I,  S).  Se« 
OoRTKU  In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  I«rd  Jaus  Christ, 
lecognisng  his  predicted  niisrion,  authoritatively  ea- 
tablished  and  appointed  the  office  and  work  of  preach- 
ing as  a  priticipid  means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Sae 
Preachiko.  In  preparation  for  this  ofBce  he  instruct- 
ed his  disdples  both  by  precept  and  example,  giving 
tbem  before  his  ascennon  a  world-wide  commission  to 
"go  and  teach  all  naticms,"  and  "  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  In  Ibis  appointment  the  Saviour  avail- 
ed himself  of  no  pre-existing  rhetoricsl  system,  but 
rather  a  universal  capacity  uf  the  human  race  now  for 
the  Hrat  time  specially  devoted  to  the  divine  use,  and 
consecrated  lo  the  propsgandism  of  revealed  tmtb.  See 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  led  hi*  followers  free  to  adopt, 
aa  auxiliary  to  their  great  work,  whatever  good  thing 
might  be  derived  from  human  study,  whether  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  or  any  other  science.  Thus,  as  Christianity 
multiplied  its  achievements  and  extended  its  influence 
along  the  agea,  facilities  for  comprehending  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  art  of  preaching  would  uf  necenity  iiicreaae. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  preaching  office  is  seen  in  the 
specialty  of  its  address  for  moral  ends,  not  merely  to  tbe 
Judgment,  but  to  tbe  consciences  of  men;  alaa  in  the 
gtandeuT  of  it*  aima,  which  are  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  from  sin  in  tbe  present  lifi:, 
and  its  complete  preparation  for  the  life  everiasting. 
Aa  the  objects  of  preaching  are  peculiar,  to  are  the  nee- 
esaary  prerequisites.  Of  Iheae  a  tmc  Christian  experi- 
ence and  a  i^iedal  divine  caD  may  be  affirmed  lo  be  ca- 
sential.  The  mere  form  or  ceremony  of  preaching  may 
be  taken  up  and  laid  aude  as  eanly  as  other  forms,  tint 
true  preaching,  the  preaching  that  Christ  instituted  and 
designed  to  b«  maintained  in  the  Church,  demands  the 
constant  power  of  an  active  faith,  a  holy  sympathy,  and 
a  conscious  mission  from  God. 

3.  Tke  Sulgtcl-Maner  of  Prradiins.^la  secular  ora- 
toiy,  themes  are  perpetually  changing  with  ciicunt- 
stances.  In  preaching,  the  theme  is  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  one  theme  pracribcd  lo  the  preacher  is  adapted 


idallti 


rily  stated  lo  be  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
redemption  of  men.     This  central  truth,  which  is  tbe 
special  burden  of  revelation,  embraces  in  its  correlations 
all  other  tmths,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.     The  word 
of  God  should  be  considered  not  only  the  text-book,  but 
e  grand  treasury  of  truth  for  the  preacher.    In  it  he 
funiishe<i  with  history,  poetry,  experience,  and  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  perceprive  instrucrion  and  fUU  state- 
ints  uf  the  Gospel  scheme  j  neve^theles^  he  may  bring 
Jla  illustralion  whatever  tmth  will  aid  in  its  corrobo- 
ion  and  comprehension.    Still,  the  preacher's  great 


■a  publish  the  doctrine  of  th 


itellectoal  perception  orilsexceUence,l>ut 
MS  of  its  power  as  bestowed  by  the  bap- 
"oflhe  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire."     Thus  the  perse- 
cuted disciples  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word" 
.CIS  viii,  i),  and  Paul,  as  a  representative  apostle,  em- 
latically  declared, "  We  preach  Christ  crucified ;"  "  We 
each  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Loidj"  "Christ 
you  the  hope  of  gloiy,  whom  we  preach,  warning  ev- 
ery man  and  leochuig  every  man  in  all  wisclom,  that  we 
mav  present  every  man  pofect  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Col.  i, 
28). 

3.  AgoKiet  of  Honnletical  Prrpanttion. — In  addition 
I  the  essential  preliminaries  of  character  and  experi- 
ice  beretofbre  alluded  to,  the  preacher  most  bring  to 
uear  on  his  theme  such  mental  exercises  as  will  enable 
him  to  elaborate  it  aCTiropriately  and  to  the  best  efl'ect. 
The  following  are  indispensable-  (!.)  /HffrprrfaKoii, by 
which  the  true  meaning  of  God's  word  is  elicited.  (H.) 
ImniHon,  by  which  suitable  mslnials,  both  of  fact  and 
of  thought,  are  gathered  from  the  universe  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  Invention  ia  aided  b>'  generaliuljon, 
analyais,  hypothesis,  comparison,  and  diligent  exetcisB. 
'(S.)  Di^oiuUm,  by  which  all  nuterial  emptoyed  ia  ar- 
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niw«d  In  the  moM  apftopritM  utd  dfcctire  wda, 
whuhec  in  the  intrndaction,  acguniail,  or  cooclaiion  of 
tht  dbcoune. 

*.  IHJtraU  Form  of  HamUHioal  Prmtuliim^-Tbe 
pKcUmUion  oT  ChiiMian  tiiUh  u  not  conttnMl  to  tnj 
one  furm  of  uld»iu  Our  Lord  opened  hu  public  mis- 
Bon  by  a  turmoa — the  Seimon  on  the  Mount.  How  of 
hta  other  ducounes  vera  brief  wid  inlbmul,  uid  many 
of  bis  most  important  uHeruicc*  fell  (ma  bia  Ups  in 
pfrjhln  Mill  oonvenuioni.  The  reported  •ddresMS  of 
Uie  apostles  were  exborUUiona  ratlier  than  ■ermoni  ao 
cording  to  Che  modem  idea.  In  the  euly  pitiiMic  age 
expUnataiy  and  hoitatory  addmaeB  prevailed,  reaolting 
in  ihe  homily  a*  the  leading  pniducl  of  that  period.  As 
preatihing  declined  in  medisval  IiiD«ei  the  homily  di 
died  ioto  the  posUL  The  Kcformation  brought  the 
moa  again  into  lue,  and  secured  for  it  the  pramini 
which  it  Btill  maintains.  In  addition  to  re-establishing 
the  sermon  in  iln  original  prominence,  modem  Chrislian- 
ity  has  develcqioil  the  plat/orm  addnas,  in  which 
secular  style  of  oratory  is  made  Bn](iliai}r  to 
phases  of  Christian  benerolenc*.  At  the  pnaent  time, 
it  ii  easenlial  lo  both  miuiners  and  laymen,  who  wouJd 
paiticipate  in  Che  most  prominent  activities  of  tho 
Church,  such  as  Sunday^choola  and  miisionaTy  etTuna, 
that  they  should  cultivate  Ibe  talent  of  cRective  plat- 
form speaking.    Neverthckia,  " 


y-,wli'  ■ 
God,! 


inporlanl  of  homileCical  productions.    Hence 

bs  ^lecially  studied,  and  thoroughly 

•11  its  capacities  and  borings,  aa  the  standard  farm  of 

clerical  Christian  adilress.    See  Skkhok. 

fi.  SIfle  and  Qaalititt  of  Strmota^lt  is  duo  to  the 
dignity  of  Christian  truth  that  the  words  in  which  jt  ii 
uttered  should  be  wellchoeenand  fitly  arranged.  Hence 
the  general  quahtin  of  a  good  atyle,  such  as  purity, 
precisioji,  ^>erspicuity,  unity,  and  stzength,  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  primary  and  abeolute  necessity  in  pulpit 
■^le.  At  the  same  time,  Christian  discoune  sternly 
rejects  all  (he  faults  of  style  which  rhetorics!  laws  oon- 
demn,  such  as  dryness,  lauloli^o-,  tloridiCy,  and  bom- 
bast. Preaching  also  requires  more  than  mere  rheloiic 
In  rarder  to  its  bigher  objects,  it  demands  certain  pecul- 
iar combinations,  such  as  a  blending  of  dignity  with 
timplidty,  of  sgroeableiiaB  with  pointediK 
energy  with  love.  The  style  of  the  sernm 
once  be  fully  within  the  comprehension  of 
■ud  yet  elevated  by  a  certain  i 
shows  that  it  emanated  fhim 
a  familiariiy  with  his  in^ied  word. 

Beyond  mere  verbal  expnsidoa,  sennona  should  poa- 
Mas  several  impcfftant  qualities.  (1.)  Thay  should  be 
mangrliod,  setting  forth  Ihe  noadullented  truth  of  the 
Uospel  in  its  juM  proportions,  and  in  an  *'    ' 

spirit.  (2.)  Sermons  should  be  iii/rrrilini 
end,  the  preacher  must  be  deeply  interested  himself. 
Ue  must  utter  his  thoughts  with  clnman  and  virid- 
DCaa.  He  must  use  frequent  illustrations.  He  most 
group  things  new  and  old  in  Just  and  graphic  combina- 
tions. (8.)  Sermons  should  bo  uuTraAin'.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  Coepel  must  never  forget  the  Saviour's  com- 
mazMl  te  TKArH,  Hence  every  sermon  should  be  tribu- 
tary to  Ihe  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  holiness. 
(i.)  Secmons  should  be  rffeiml.  Failing  to 
some  of  the  specialobjecisof  preaching,  they  are  failures 
themselTes.  Hence  their  great  essentiality 
considered  an  adaptation  to  high  and  true  reli 
•elts.  If  possible,  all  these  qualities  should  be  comtrined 
in  every  sermon,  (hough  in  proportioi 

6.  Urliptry.  —  Four  different  modes  ot  delivery  are 
n  Christian  oratorj- :  (I ,)  the  rrteri^nne- 
!  (2.)  the  nauuirt;  (3.)  thai  of  rradtng!  (4.)  thi 
esufionfr,  in  which  two  or  all  of  the  foregoing  are  blend- 
ed. The  last  Hnds  liltlo  favor  among  theorists,  and  ij 
nuely  practiced  with  any  high  d^ree  of  success.  Tbi 
flnt  is  the  normal  mode  of  human  speech.  No  other 
was  practiced  by  the  Great  Preacber,  the  apoatles,  or 
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thaMr^blhen,    RedUbire 

the  4tli  and  Gili  centuria^  ai 

Few  qneatiooa  pen«ning  lo 

It  800  years  been  more 

the  relative  advantages  and  diaadvaotagca  of  the  diflbi^ 

ent  modes  of  pulpit  delivery.    While  it  may  jostly  be 

oonceded  that  each  mode  has  both  advanlagea  and  ^s- 

especially  when  consideted  in  refercnoe  t*» 

'  capacity  of  individuals,  yet  it  may  be   mf- 

Anned  as  the  result  of  all  dlscnsdon  and  expvrivaice 

1  mode  of  extemporaneous  addTraa  i» 

oommended  by  the  best  modem  opinion  at  a  fpft  to  be 

nMBlly  coveted  by  every  miniiter  of  the  (J«pel,  Bisd 

a  remit  of  proper  effort  within  the  reach  of  looat,  if 

It  all  earnest  preachers 

7.  CoadJlKHU  aid  Elmoitt  afSaetru  «  Prtachit^. — 
Here  eloquence,  although  a  gnat  stixiliary,  la  not  of  iV~ 
aelT  a  guaranty  of  success  In  the  pTDdamatuni  of  God** 
word.  There  is  an  inOnite  diiFeicnce  between  the  foam 
er  of  preaching.  The  form  is  rmay  ;  tlic 
gift  of  God  crowning  the  highest  humcii 
eSbrt  To  attain  this  greet  gift  varioos  oondilions  are 
A  preacher  most  have  clear  and  abidiDs 
of  the  dignity  and  overwhelming  impot^ 
sacred  vocation.  With  these  must  be  ■•- 
snsuming  love  for  his  work,  evid^ooect  by 
tireless  diligence  and  unslumheiing  faithfulneaa  in  ita 
discharge.  He  must  make  preaching  his  great,  bun- 
his  absorbing  employment.  He  mnat  haw  diijo- 
in  tha  adaptation  of  his  subjects,  and  style  of  ad- 
both  to  bis  hearers  and  to  oceasioDS.  He  mo* 
rate  the  habit  of  making  all  his  obeervatiDiiB,  leswl- 
ing,  and  experience  subservient  lo  bis  capacity  of  iii- 
'  HI  and  religious  impccssiofi.  Above  all,  ho  tnoBt 
the  supreme  glory  of  God,  and  at  the  end  of  fai» 
Ameat  eflbrts  depend  with  trustful  4?onSdeakce 
upon  the  divine  blessing  lo  give  dBciency  to  his  labosw, 
and  crown  them  with  success.  See  Pabtorai.  Cabk. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

IV.  Aiidiliimal  Trtatita—l.  Fan^  (UtJn,  Ftvnch, 
and  German):  l^ngc  (Joannes),  (TnKorwi ncm  (Prankd 
and  Ua.  I707,8vo;  Halle,  1713, 8va) ;  Vicringa  (Camp.), 
Animadrrrnoiitt  ad  MtlJiod,  komiliar.  tedriiatliixir,  rilt 
tMtthuiKiar.  (Jena,  1722,  8vo)  i  Haitre  (J.  H.  Le>.  Jti~ 
JUxioKM  lur  la  maifiire  de  prfditr  (Halle.  1746,  8to>  ; 
Hullebeck  (Eberhaid),  De  Opt.  Cnwionni  gmm  (Lj?y<L 
1768, Sto);  Ammon  {CP.'),  llaoibmdi  d.Atlril.  i.  JCatt- 
ttOmidMaiiiitil  (GiJU.  1799;  Sd  edit.  NUn^  1868,  Svo>; 
ffese*.  tL  IlomilnU:  e.  Una  4.  /.h(Ao-  ((Wti-  1804,  8vo)  j 
TiUnunn  (J.  A.  H.),  Ltirh.  d.  llomiitiik  (Bralau,  IfMM  ; 
2d  ed.  Lpi.  1824,  Svo) ;  Schou  (A.  H.),  EmiK.  ewn-  7t<- 
orit  d,  Bertdtamktiif  mit  bettmdtrer  Aiarrad,  o.  iL  ICea^ 
ifaem£MMi»l(LpE.1807.1Sia,8vo);  Tluorie  d. Stmt- 
«iH(a((Lpi.lfllG-28:  2d  ecUC  1828-47,8  vols,  in  4  pta. 
Bvi4 ;  Fenelon  (Fr.  Salignac  de  la  Holte),  DialagurM  «wr 
fMbfiuMMiJeJiiQlain!  (Paris,  1714,  evo;  transL  bjr  Ste- 
vens, Loud.  1808 1  Boet.lS32,12mo)i  Dahl  (J.Ch.-W.X 
/^ArhuAiiADiiutebt(Lpi.BndI{oet.I8II,8vo);  Mar- 
heinecke  (Th.),  CrwU!|9.if.Aantfi4it  (Hamburg,  181 1, 
Svo);  Theremin  (F.),  Dk  HrrrdtatMl  tint  Tapani  f 
odtr  Grmiliinm  t.ftaial.Rlutiyrii  (fioLlSM;  2d  ed. 
1837,  8vo) :  Kaiser  (G.  Ph.  Ch.),  Eahnrf  t.  System*  </. 
9ejk(/icAfl>aterDrit(Eriangen,  I816,8ra)!  Grorcfend  (J. 
G.),  A  mklU.  Gtdcml:.  ».  Kr/akrmgrn  S.  d.  grirlL  BrmM- 
KnOal  (Haonov.  lUi-l);  Ziehnert  (J.  G.),  Canoi-tfum- 
ilH.  Md  liturs.  (Meissen,  1826) ;  Schmidt  (A.  ii.y,  Z>w 
llomiiie  (Halle,  1827),  Van  Hengel  (W.  A.),  Imtiimtio 
emtont  *aai  (Lugd.  1829);  Sickel  (O.  A  F.),  GrvttHr. 
d.chrullicitKl/alinta  (Ipt.  1829, Bvo);  Stitr  (Rodoir), 
Kun.  GrandHu  t.  ML  Kayba  (Halle,  1830) ;  Cfanw^ 
vifere  (J.  J.),  Oiirrniiota  iut  FlioqunKt  (Gen.  1834)  - 
Rnmd  (J.),  If<mdb.  d.  gtiM.  Hertdtamt.  (edit,  by  Hahn^ 
Fiankf.  1836,1839:  new  ed.C(Kiit.l850,2Tals.):  Zartit 
(J.h.).Haidb.d.KathJ.HtmHletai(LMBiMh.lSS»)-,  Alt 
<J.  K.W.),  Kam  A«lnla>g  i.  KirM.  BembaBiJt.  (Tab. 
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m^BimbIM.  (l4iLlS47,8vo)i  Schwcini  (A.),  ffont- 
aM.i.iraiiff.-pnit.KirdKiLipt.l»a,8vo);  Baor  (Gus- 
nr,)  Gnmingt  d.  Homitet.  (GUnen,  1W8, 8vo) ;  Gaopp 
(LF.),/'nutr*«>J.(Beri.l84B,18£i,gT(il&Svo;  voL 
ii.pLi.fl«iiilMu*)t  Luu(J.),'/iMiii<>ciii'(^a'*cJ:Xa>i- 
ainiibBiit(TubiDK.  1861):  Vbet  (A.),  ^mnWiftK  on 
Itar^  (fc  Jo  pr^duKin  (Puis,  1863);  BcTer  (J.  U.  F.), 
i;UiK'«il.<»krttfJ./>nul^<kA'arM  ■>.  Uriadd.apo- 
UPniigt  (UoUingen,  1861,  8to)  ;  HAgeabtch  (K.  R.), 
CrMe«hit^iI.ibtfainfaii(Lt!ipzig,186a,STo)i  iMig 
(G^).  //owtt.  1.  ioanfat  BAirndL  d,  Eoangdiat  md  dtr 
Ifi^ti  (BnaL  1866. 1869,  8va)  i  Waplei,  Di^xti/.  U.  d. 
arnrl  Ftrikopm  (StouH  1866,  8ra) ;  Prbhle,  Pitdigl 
&«rij/<  (id  nd.  Kordbaowa,  l86&,8vo) ;  Rbdet  (Mu), 
Bmildi  Hamdhick  I.  Glir.L  Prtdigtat  (■  T«rr  nipeiiui 
mk,  [0  bo  in  6  TDlamta  when  complelai],  tfUrnburg, 
IM  iq.  8ni) ;  Thyin,  »dihJA  //a*tt.  <l«t  part,  Grilz, 
1B8S,  tliv;  2d  jwit,  1868,  Svo);  Zimmeraunn  (lUcI), 
Balr.  I.  etrglackaidBt  Homilet.  (DHniM.«od  l^L.  1866, 
*r>):  PatnuT  (Cbr.X  Ewmgd.  Homiln.  (6th  oL  StuU«. 
1M7,  Dm) ;  Geialci  (H.),  Prtd.-Eiihimrfe  mit  AtUal.  t. 
ft-di^A  taririltM  (Hlmlk  1867,  8vd)  ;  Mcineke  (J.  H. 
r.V  TagL  HaitdL.JSr  Pndigtr,  edited  by  Dr.  WDbUuth 
(Qanlliabur);  wkI  I4H.  1867,  8va) ;  Slock  (Prof.  Chrn.), 
ffWrf^  AgoJ-LezttvK  (new  edit.  St.  Louii,  Mil,  and  LfK. 
U«:,ln>)i  Vliam.h,Ged.imd Ant.t.Prtdigltit  (Oldenb. 
l!m.aTo);  Sommer  (J.  L.),  Pn^gUtiH£t»  (Eibugen, 
lJm,8ro). 

t  In  A'l^AU  .■  Barecrall  (J.),  A  n  CoHeiaiaiidi,  or, 
iVBK«^«tc(lj)nd.l715;  itbiO.  1761);  D'Oyley  (Sam- 
•dX  Otitf.  £(ii9UM«  >■  Tkrory  tmd  Prad.  (Lond.  1718, 
Haa);  Heuky  (John),  Oja.1cf>im  m PrtacAii^  (Load. 
I7J0):  BUckwell  (8.),  Mniod  of  Frtatkiiig  (London, 
j:K,24mo):  Jenningi  (John),  Diteawt*  (Land.  1761, 
Jbu);  Y>s:i.-}oii  (David),  Tjlcaionu,'  />w/ivn  oa  <A< 
irit/Prtatkiiig  (Load.  1766,  l'2mo);  GUnville,  ijwqi 
auntiwiVaiiaUiy(LaQdDa,l768,]Smo);  Fni]ke,rAc 
hKu^hI  ITay  o/Pnadw^  (Lond.  1790, 8vo) ;  Claude 
(Jeto),  Oa  fir  Com^ntition  of  a  Srrmim  (fitb  ed.  CMnbr. 
laS,  8vD4  aditcd  by  tha  Rev.  Chaa.  Simeoii,  N.  Y.  1849, 
Mbd)  ;  Kckeiateth  (Edward),  On  PrmcUm^  and  Itmr- 
■f  (Uh  (d.  LondoD,  1839,  lima) ;  Clow  (FnucU),  8rr- 
■Hf  «  (At  LHargg  (London,  1835,  lima);  WilUanu, 
CMaiiM  PrtaAer  (eoUectioa  of  trealiKa  bj  Wilkin^ 
Jooiti,  Fnnck,  Claude,  eu.,  Lond.  1848,  lliino) ;  Bev- 
(n«p  (Bp,  Williwn),  Sfnuu  (voL  i-iv  or  his  Worti, 
Ihfad,  1Mt^6,  8va) :  Tiaatinu  Tkeoiogiau  (vol  ii 
«d  I  If  hi>  Wort.,  Oxford,  1 847, 8vo) ;  Byland,  Pi-Ipil 
mi  Pmplt  (1817,  8to)  ;  GouMbum  (Edward  M.>.  ,S«r- 
■w  (Load.  1849,  8to)  ;  Rundl  (W.),  Pxipif  A'&tuw 
lU  (d.  Andover,  1»63)  1  ^Aorf  Srrmotit  (London,  1866, 2 
mk  IJmo) ;  Style*  A'ature  and  K^tet  of  Evmgrlical 
tnaekiig  (Lend.  1866,  S  vols.  l2mo) :  Hoote,  TiouglUi 
*  /VhcU^  (LdiHl.  1861,  CI.  8va). 

HomUUre  or  Homlllultu  w  a  tenn  applied  to 
■  mflfctiiia  amtwninK  nchbomilies  oftbeeaiivrathen 
•f  ite  Chmcb  ai  wen  nad  on  Sunday,  an  tbe  festal 
<lrn  of  tbe  aainta,  on  Easter,  and  Pentecow.  See  Du- 
■wrl.  Ratiomale,  bk.  vi,  cti.  i ;  Puhrmann,  Hiadalirler- 
U  dw  KirtkmgitMdiU,  ii,  S37. 

Ksnillailiuu,  the  name  giTen  l«  cotlecttoni  of 
BBMu  fui  the  ecderaattical  year,  10  be  read  in  can  of 
napviiy  prevendiid  the  preacbet  ftom  delivering  a 
■ramnfhii  own.  The  idea  af  lucb  a  roUection  aioee 
n  [te  «riy  part  of  tbe  Middle  AgeR  The  moM  cele- 
toMd  work  of  the  kind,  which  took  the  place  of  all 
PRndiii^  esn,  ia  that  known  as  Chariemagne'g  HomU- 
U'WB  («ee  Neander,  Ckartk  HiH.  iii,  tT4).  The  title 
of  tbe  Colofcne  edition,  1630,  mU  ftwth  Akuin  a*  its  au- 

■•i  p™*BrfunM.>ni«  tedaia  dodomm,  Hitrompai, 
^■^""i,  Ambrorii,  Grfjnru,  Origntit,  ChnfoiloiiU, 
^^^c,i»kiimcord>mmdigalaptr  AlckaimmLm- 
^  idfw  ii^mgmtr  ri  Canio  if.  Bom.  Imp.  cui  a  t- 
»«w  fyil).  AccotiUng  10  otikei  account*,  however— 
~<ad  t>Bi  to  tbe  iaKnctioa  by  Chailenugne  himaelf 
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whicb  acceoipaniea  (be  work— Charkniagne  had  emutA 

this  work  to  be  done  by  PauluA  Diaconus  bacame  (we 
Ranlie  in  the  «!«£.  B.  Kri/.  1B65,  ii,  S«7  at).)  "the  Houn 
contained  a  nQmber  of  rngmenu  frotn  the  fathen  oaed 
for  reading  wbith  were  Full  of  faoltB  and  badly  Htected." 
But  it  it  poantde  that  both  had  a  part  iu  it,  Alcoin  form- ) 
ing  the  plan  and  Paului  Diaconiu  executing  it.  The 
work  aaquired.  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
eatabUabed  more  firmly  the  syHem  of  Church  kagoiia 
intTDduced  by  Jerame,  which  had  heretnlbre  been  nib' 
Ject  to  varioua  altcratiuna.  See  Ilenog,  Seal-JinC]/- 
Hop.  vi,  !49  aq.i  Rbdnwald,  KircU.  ArdUiol,  p.  2T6t 
Siegel,  Handb.  d.  cAruf/.-HroU.  Alttrtk.  ii,  331 ;  Nean- 
der,Ci./fwCary,iii,li6i  Hoabeim,  (7A. //i>f.  u,  86 ;  and 
the  art.  Hohily. 

Homlliei.    See  Hoxilt. 

HomiUatS.  Among  the  bomiliMa  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselvea  in  the  piimirive  Church,  Origea 
(Bd  centuiy)  ranks  flnt.  Tbe  Khools  of  Alexandria 
■nd  Antioch  appear  to  have  been  the  great  centres  of 
thie  dans  or  sacred  literature,  and  in  the  early  centurica 
wB  And  the  names  of  Hippolylus,  Metrodorus,  Clement 
or  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  principally 
dtatinguished.  But  it  was  in  the  following  centurin 
that  the  homily  received  its  full  development  in  tbe 
hand!  of  the  early  Greek  Tathera  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
Athanasiua,  the  two  Gregoriea  of  Naiianram  and  of 
Nyna,  Baail  the  Great,  Chiysoetom,  the  two  Cyrila  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theodoret ;  in  the 
Latin  Church,  Cyprian,  Ambroae,  Augustine,  Leo  the 
Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Peter  Chryaologns,  Folgen- 
tiuB.  and  Caesar  of  Ailes.  In  later  centariea,  Venerable 
BedP,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo  II  and  III,  Adrian  I,  and 
the  Spanish  bishops  ludore  of  Seville  aitd  lldefonaua, 
continued  to  use  the  homile^c  fonu.— Chambers,  Cy- 
clop. T,  B99.  See  Catk^iieticsj  Catechibtb;  Hoki- 
UTTics;  HoMIUAHIUit ;  U0MII.T. 

Homlllni,  GoTTFBiKti  Al-gitst,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  German  organists  and  Church  composen  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  RoKnthal  Feb.  2, 1714. 
In  1742  he  became  organist  at  the  "Fiauenkirche"  at 
Dresden,  and  in  1766  was  promoted  musical  director. 
He  died  June  1, 1785.  Among  hia  published  musical 
woilu  those  considered  best  are,  PamotucanlaU  (1766), 

(1777).-Brockhaus,  Coiw.  La. 


Homll;  (Or.  a^Xr'a,  CMimwitsii,  a  mtettng;  hence 
a  diicourte  adapted  lo  tin  ptopit),  the  name  of  a  certain 
class  of  sennons.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  nmple  exposi- 
tion of  a  text,  in  oontndistinction  from  the  discusaioa 
of  a  topic  In  the  early  Church  the  term  \6yoQ,  ora- 
tioH,  was  applied  lo  Iras  faniitiar  discouTses;  OftjiLia  to 
tbe  plainer,  much  as  Che  term  hdure  is  now  used. 

1.  The  distinction  between  the  homily  and  the  sei^ 
nun  ja  thus  set  forth  by  Vlnet .  "  Tbe  special  character 
of  the  homily  is,  not  that  it  has  lo  do  moat  freqaenlly 
with  redlsls,  «  that  it  is  man  familiar  than  other  dis- 
courses, but  that  its  chief  bunnas  is  to  set  in  relief  the 
successive  parts  of  an  extettded  text,  subordinating 
them  lo  its  contour,  ils  accidents,  its  chances,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  sermon,  property 
BO  called.  Nothing  diitiDguishea,  eeeentiaUy,  the  hom- 
ily from  tbe  seminn  except  the  comparative  predomi- 
nance of  analyns;  in  other  lem»,  tbe  prevalence  of 
expianalim  over  fiUn.  The  difficulty  n  10  unity  pre- 
sented by  this  kind  of  discourse  never  amounts  to  ia>- 
poseibility.  We  do  not  at  random  cut  From  the  general 
text  of  the  sacred  book  (he  particular  text  of  a  homily. 
The  selection  is  Dot  aibitiaiy.  The  limit  or  tbe  text  ia 
predetermined  by  reference  to  unitv,  which,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  at  no  bes  to  discover  in  it.  The  only  dui- 
i;er  is  that  unity  of  subject  will  be  relinquished,  as  the 
thread  of  a  path  may  be  buried  and  lost  beneath  an  in- 
tertwined and  tuned  vegetation.  As  the  preacher  ap- 
pean  lo  be  more  sust^ned  by  his  text  in  the  homily 
than  in  tba  synthetic  sermon,  the  former  ia  thought  W 
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be  mora  asj  of  eiecnticm.  It  ceiMinly  ii  more  euy 
lo  make  >  iioroily  Ihui  ■  icnncHi,  but  ■  good  umoa 
ia  nude  with  more  facility  thui  ■  goul  homily.  Tha 
gnat  muten  in  th«  ut  of  preachiog — Bouid^oiM,  for 
eximiile — have  not  micceeded  in  homily.  The  moU 
excelleQl  JudK«a  in  the  nuHer  of  preaching  have  rec- 
ommeiicleil  the  hoTDily"  (ifomilttiet,  p.  148  iq.]. 

2.  In  ttie  primitive  Chnrch  we  find  the  «tyl«  of  the 
homily  already  in  the  disconiMa  of  Christ  and  his  ipoa- 
tla.  They  freqaenled  the  >yiuf;agiiu  of  the  Jews 
wherever  they  went,  and  in  these  it  waa  cuatomaiy,  af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  Scripture*,  to  give  «n  invitation 
to  any  one  lo  comment  upon  what  bad  been  read.  In 
thii  way  the  dieciplea  Ireqnently  took  occaiion  to  speak 
of  Cluiat  and  his  doctrine*.  Thiu  we  find  in  the  Acta 
(1,16;  ii,14;  iv,7;  v,29j  vi,Mi  xiii,40,«:  xvii,22j 
XX,  IB;  xxii,  xxiii,  zxvi)  brief  notices  of  aevenl  ad- 
dteiaes  made  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  one  by  Stephen, 
which  give  ut  quite  ■  diatinct  impnauon  of  Iheir  style 
of  addrtM;  Tertullian  and  Juuin  Hanyr  inform  lu 
that  a  like  practice  wai  common  in  the  chuichei  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  "  We  meet  together  lo  read  the  Holy 
Scripture*,  and,  when  cirtunistanceapenDit,lo  admonuh 
one  another.  In  such  Bacred  discourse  we  eMablisb  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hc^,  we  cooSna  our  (rust,  and 
quicken  our  obedience  to  the  ward  by  a  renewed  appli- 
cation of  its  tniths"  (Tertullian,  Apol.  p.  89). 

(u)  A  similar  mode  of  diacoune  we  find  again  in  the 
early  Greek  Church,  beginning  with  Origen  (A.D.  820). 
This  was  in  some  respects,  however,  a  new  style  of  ad- 
dieaa,  •■  it  inclined  to  an  all^orical  mode  of  interpret- 
ing Uie  Scriptures.  But,  aside  from  this  cbaraclerisUc, 
the  sermons,  nr,  rather,  homilies  of  this  period,  were  soon 
followed  by  all  the  preachers,  aa  Origen  wa»  conMdered 
by  all  a  standard  who  was  to  be  imitated,  while  there 
were  others  lees  commendable.  In  general  Ihey  were 
ftulty  in  style,  corrupt  with  "  philoaophical  lermB  and 
rhetorical  nourishes,  forms  of  expressinn  extravar^ant 
and  farfetched.  Biblical  expressions  unintelligible  to  the 
people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  absurd  antitheses,  spi 
itleaa  iaterrogmtic 
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a  Ihe  prevalence  of  pagan  philosophy  among 
the  Christian  preacheni  ofthis  time,  many  of  whom  were 
converts  &Dm  paganism,  and  had  received  an  imperfect 
preparation  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  office. 

(b)  In  the  early  Latin  Church,  the  homiliea  of  this 
period  are,  if  anything,  even  (greatly  inferior  to  those  in 
the  Grecli.  The  cause  of  this  was,  as  in  the  Greek 
Chureb,  the  imperfect  education  of  those  in  the  minis- 
try, more  especially  their  ignorance  of  Ihe  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  See  Escbenbnrg,  Vermch  e,  Gttdi. 
dtr  offealt.  Jtrliffiosnorlrdge,  p.  SOO  sq. 

8.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  an  early  period,  when 
few  of  the  priests  were  capable  of  preaching,  dtscourses 
were  Iramed  out  of  the  fathers,  chiefly  expodlory,  lo  be 
read  from  the  pulpits.  These  were  ^so  called  homilies. 
See  HoHTLiAiiiiiM. 

4.  [n  England,  homilies  were  eariy  in  use  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Church,  .dlric,  archbishop  of  Canleibury, 
who,  alter  Alfred,  ranks  first  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular  writerh  flnding  Ihal  but  few  persons  of  his 
day  (latter  part  of  the  10th  century)  could  read  Ihe 
Gospel  doctrines,  as  they  were  written  in  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Chureh,  was  led  tn  compile  a  collection 
of  eighty  homilies,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  written 
by  himself,  hut  most  of  which  he  Iranslaled  from  the 
Latin.  In  these  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  "  almost  every 
vital  doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Itomish  from  the 
Protestant  Church  meets  with  a  direct  contradiciion," 
and  they  proved  of  no  little  value  in  the  religious  con- 
troversy at  the  period  of  the  English  Keformstion, 
They  condemn  especially,  among  other  things,  without 
resen-e,  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation  (q.  v.)  as  a 
grotriag  grror,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  novelties  which 
un  generally  charged  (o  the  Prot«slaota  an  really  of 
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older  dal«  than  the  boasMd  argnm«nt  ofapoMoIkal  !»• 
ditlon.  Some  of  the  KSS.  of  these  bomiliea,  howanr, 
which  had  been  stored  away  in  monastic  lifanrie*,  an 
found  to  be  mutilated  by  the  nmoval  of  all  such  olmox- 
ious  passage*  (comp.  Bouautt,  Inqniqi  wto  Ihe  Uottrim 
of  lie  An^oSiuim  Ckitrdt.  BampCon  Lectore,  Oxford, 
1880,  8vo).  A  second  collection  of  jEUHc's,  ondatakcn 
at  the  request  of  Ethelwaid,  commemontes  Ihe  differ- 
ent eunts  reverod  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chureb,  and, 
like  the  former  collection,  was  divided  into  two  hooka. 
Of  these  homilies  were  published,  An  tJ^titk-Saam 
HomUg  on  Ut  BiHkdog  of  Si.  Gregoty,  mtd  /OKitj^lg  m 
(As  EnglM-Saxom  C/iiitcA,  ffiruiff  im  Acanml  of  lia 
Cmatrtioit  oftht  EitglUh  from  Pagtnim  lo  ChriMim- 
its,  tnuisL  into  mod.  Engl,  with  notes,  etr„  bv  Elitabeth 
Elstob(Lond.l709,8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1889,  8to)t  Kl- 
frid  HomUia,  ed.  Elii.  Elstub  (of  which  only  86  pages 
were  ever  published ;  Oif.  1710,  foL).  Another  attenpt 
was  Tie  HHglui-Saam  IfomSia  of  ^'Ifric.  trnuL  by 
Eliz.  ElsCob  (Ozf.  nib,  folio,  of  which  ouly  two  leave* 
were  printed,  now  pmerved  in  the  British  MoseDn). 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  Anglo-Saxcm  homilies  ex- 
tant, to  which  the  name  of  Lupus  Episcopus  is  gener- 
ally affixed.  They  are  by  Wardey  {Catalog,  of  A.-8. 
MSS.  p.  140  sq.),  and  apparenlly  with  good  teason  at- 
tributed lo  Wulfstan  (q.v.),  one  of  the  Angki-Saxon 
pidalea  of  the  llth  century.  "The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  one  entitled  in  the  HS.  Scrmo  lapi  ad 
Angio4 ^rmdo  Dam  maxim ptnecali  not  eai,in  which 
the  author  sets  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  tbo 
crimes  which  bad  disgraced  the  age  preceding  that  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  Ihe  increasing  wickedn«  of  their 
own  time."  See  Wright,  Biog,  SrilUk  Lil.  p.  4S7  sq., 
506  sq.     See  «LrHjr. 

6.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  term  homily  has 
acquired  ■  special  meaning  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Refoimatiou,  a  numlier  of  easy  and  nrnple 
discourses  were  composed  lo  be  read  in  ibe  churches 
"  The  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  religion  says, '  The  se<imd 
Botdc  of  Homilies,  [he  several  titles  whtreof  we  hare 
Joined  under  this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  thne  times,  a^  doth  tbe 
former  Book  of  UomiUea,  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  VI ;  and,  therefore,  we  Judge  them  to  be 
read  in  churches  by  the  minislers,diligenlly  and  distinct- 
ly, that  they  msy  be  underslanded  of  the  people.'  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  homilies :  1 .  Of  the  right 
use  of  the  chureb.  2.  Against  peril  of  idolatry.  8.  Of 
repairing  and  keepmg  clean  of  chorcbes.  4.  Of  good 
works ;  first  of  fasting.  G.  Against  gluttony  and  dnmh- 
enness.  6.  Against  eicea  of  apparel  7.  Of  praytr. 
a  Of  the  time  and  place  of  pnyer.     0.  That  cotmuon 

known  tongue  10.  Of  the  reverend  eetimalion  of  God's 
Word,  ll.Ofalms-dmng.  IS.  Of  tbe  nativity  of  Christ. 
18.  Of  the  passion  of  Christ.  14.  Of  the  reeunvction  of 
ChriM.     lb.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Hcraioent 

Sf  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  18.  Of  the  gifts  of  the 
loly  Ghost.  17.  For  the  Rogation  days.  1  a  Of  the 
stale  of  matrimony,  19.  Of  repentance.  20.  Against 
Idleness.    SI.  Against  rebellion." 

"  The  first  volume  of  these  homilies  is  suppcued  to 
have  been  composed  by  archbishop  Crvnmer  and  lusbops 
Ridley  and  Latimer  at  the  beginning  of  the  RFTomia- 
tion,whena  competent  nirniber  of  ministers  of  sufficient 
abiUliea  lo  preach  in  a  public  congregation  was  not  to 
be  found."  It  was  published,  as  already  stated,  in  iha 
article  above  cited,  in  the  beginning  of  Ihe  reign  of  Ed- 
ward TI.  The  second  volume  was  perhaps  prepared 
onder  Kdward  VI,  but  it  was  not  published  until  IIKS, 
during  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth  (comp.  Hardwick,  Citm* 
Hillary  during  tht  Ar/ormorun,  p.  106.  !11.  S49).     "In 
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signed  lo  their  several  authors  with  any  certainty.  In 
Ibe  second  book  no  single  hnmily  of  them  all  haa  been 
appropriated.  In  the  firsl,  that  on  'Salvation'  was  [nh- 
ably  written  by  Crmnmer,  as  also  those  on  'Faith'  and 
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'GgodWvfcb'  Internal  cvulsiee,  wuing  out  of  oertun 
kwlj  upreniona  and  pcculiai  tormt  of  ejaenlation, 
ikt  fito  of  which  appeu  in  Idtimo'B  Mitnons,  pmty 
Amij  btfTay  ibe  hand  of  rhe  biflbop  of  WtmrMer  as 
tiriic  b«i  engaged  in  the  hamily  agaiiut  'Brawling 
■d  tiaaUBtioB  C  the  one  agaiuM  '  Adultery*  tiu*  be 
■Mi  gJTto  lo  Tbomaa  Becon,  one  of  Cranmei'a  chap- 
Mm,  in  wtuae  woriu,  publuhed  in  ISei,  it  in  Mill  to  be 
fad;  it  the  nM  nothing  i>  known  but  by  tbe  roereat 
(Oijnum.  An  nemben  of  the  Church  of  England 
■pit  Ihat  the  homilies  'oontain  a  go^y  and  wholeaome 
kame,'  but  (hey  an  not  agreed  aa  to  the  predae  dt- 
ftadialioiity  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  tbem,  Ibe 
Mlwicy  of  the  fatben  of  the  flnt  aii  genoal  councila, 
dI  of  the  Judgmenia  of  the  Church  generally,  the  holi- 
n  <if  the  primitive  Church,  the  Becondaiy  inttdiation 
rfikeAfMcrrpha,  the  neramental  character  of  marriage 
mi  ((ber  ordinancca,  and  ngenention  in  boly  baplinn, 
■d  Ibe  Teal  presence  in  the  Eaehaiial,  arc  aMened" 
(%  BmaeO.  One  of  the  beet  ediliont  of  tbc  Nomilia 
H  Uu  by  Currie  at  the  L'nivcnity  prcaa  (Cambridge, 
IM,  Sn),  and  the  latnt.  and  pcrhips  moat  complete 
•iitiaa,  i)  thai  publiobed  at  Oxford  (1859,  Svu).  Sc« 
i^uiilag,<^dop.  BaiiogT.i,lb-a:  Wheatly, Ctnmxm 
Pn)fr,^i7i:  Baxter,  OL  tlittoty,  p.  379  t^^iBe  if.; 
Bnnt,  t:ipoiil.  39  A  rtiela,  p.  781  aq. ;  Wcalcv,  l»'arb 
(H  1adex,<rDL  vii)  ;  Forbee,  On  f*c  39  AnicU;  ii,  68A 
■«.;  Buch^ian,  Jiu(i|!c.  p.  133,198;  Hook,  Ck.  Did.  p. 


IFi*  the  Clementine  Homilin,  eee  CutuitXTiiiKS; 
od  CD  the  pointa  above  given,  NC  Schmidt,  Dit/fomiiit 
(FUIt,  1827,  8m) ;  Augiuti.  DnAvinHgt.  a.  d.  dritlL 
ArdiiL  vi.  M6  gq. ;  Schone,  GrKhichtifaneA.  iiber  dit 
KIrriL  Mr.  i.  74  sq.;  ii,  22G-£3;  Di  eoneiombiu  tf 
'rna.io  Koombeck'a  HucM-a  «irna  (Ultnj.  1S89); 
Mpidtli, Kirdngrt*.  iv,  W,  21,  81  aq.i  Meander,  Ch. 
Hia.  iii,  1 JG ;  Fnhrniann,  IfcadaAnirb.  d.  Kinkmgack. 
iK:  Kagham,  Otv-  Eeeti$.  book  itiv,  cb.  iv ;  Cole- 
im,AttiaitCkrittiaml3,cYi.rrii;  FnmU.CIl.f.S«}; 
l^tM  and  Primit.  Ck.  liii ;  Bickpratclh,  Ckrin.  Sttd. 
tM.f.m,  470;  Taylor,  Anc  CAiTif.;  Siegd,  HumO. 
innUinU.  Allrnk.  ii,  838  iq.;  London  Arrinr,  June, 
1^  Jm.  IW;  ;  BOt.  Satr.  Hay  and  Aug.  1819 ;  PnA 
tfut.  Ka.  ApiU,  1862,  sit.  ji;  Mtlkodiil  Qnnrl.  An',  i, 
Hi  i^SJ  aq.     8e«  HoHiLCTIcs ;  Honiuits;  Pos- 

Homlnos  IntalJtKeiitlee  (French  lUimmei  iiaUl- 
^fvt,  Ota  of  Dndentanding),  a  heretical  aect  which 
twbditd  in  the  Nelherlandi  about  1412,  moat  likely  ■ 
Imr  bnnch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
!■  •■  (wDded  by  .^CKidiua  Cantor,  and  the  moM  cele- 
Iraid  ofthnr  leaders  waa  the  German  Carmelite  Hil- 
*n™Bi.  .£gidius  Cantor  aaKrteil  that  "  he  waa  the 
"riwertheworHandthatby  him  the  faithful  abould 
"  J«a  t.'brist,  aa  by  Jeaua  Cbriat  Ibey  ahould  aee  God 
I)*  Fuller:  -  .  .  tbat  the  andent  law  waa  the  lime  of 
lir  Father,  the  new  law  the  time  of  the  Son ;  and  that 
■^  ihould  ttnrtly  be  a  third  law,  which  waa  In  be  tbc 
<*>  eT  the  Ituly  Ghost,  under  which  men  would  be  al 
U^T."  They  alao  held  that  there  waa  no  nsur- 
"nrt.  but  an  immediate  translation  lo  heaven ;  and 
■'rnnl  rhe  pemicioiu  doctrinea  tbat  prayer  bad  nn 
asii.  nd  that  aeiiaual  pleasures,  being  natural  actions, 
■m  ml  nnful,  but  nuher  locetaates  of  tho  }nyB  ofheav- 
*  TVy  were  sccuted  of  here^,  and,  Hildemisaen 
Wag  lecantcd,  the  aect  finally  dissolTcd^-Broughton, 
**in<*.  aim.  Sacr.  i,  «6;  Henog,  Rtal-EKsldnp.  ii, 
*».  Koer,  Vnrtn,  /a  viU,  511 ;  Fuhrmami,  Hiad- 
'i'KA.i.  Kirrit»gndt.  p.  839. 


the  canonical  authority  of  which  no  doubta  bid  beat 

eipreased.     Euaebiua  includes  under  the  term  the  four 

goapcla,  Che  Acta,  the  fourteen  eplulee  of  Paul,  and  the 

epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  while  the  e{HBtle  of 

lea,  the  second  epialle  of  I'eter,  and  the  second  and 

d  cpiatlea  of  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  were 

placeil  among  the  Antilegomena.    In  a  third  or  lower 

class,  some,  Euaebiua   say^  pLiced   the   Apocalypse, 

though  other*  placed  it  among  ihe  acknowledged  bookst 

It  therefore  property  belonged  to  the  Antilegomena. — 

Eadie,  EctUt.  DirL     See  A^TtLEaolIEI<A, 

HDiilOOaatui,aterm  used  to  describe  the  orthodox 
Tiew  of  the  person  of  Christ,  eatablished  at  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  oppoaitinn  to  Ariua,  vix.,  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  "of  the  lamt  aubstance  (or  fumrr)  with  the  Father," 
(u^vDuffioi:  r^  Harpi).    See  Aaianisu)  Ciibi>t,Fbb- 

Houaln,  Ihx-IbaaC,  an  Arabic-Nestorian  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  the  Abadiie  tribe,  waa  bom  near 
Hirah  in  A.D.  BOS.  He  went  to  Greece,  and  there  atud- 
led  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  and  returned 
to  Bagdad  with  a  large  colleclinn  of  Greek  books,  part 
of  which  he  translated  into  tbc  Arabic  and  Sytiac.  lie 
was  aaaieled  in  this  work  by  his  son  Isaac  Ibn-llonain 
and  his  grandson  Hobaish,  who  likewise  dutinguish- 
ed  Ihemselvcs  as  philoaophers.  In  this  manner  many 
works  of  the  Greeks  becarno  accessible  to  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians,  and  promoted  among  Ihcm  more  espe- 
cially the  study  of  Greek  pbilosc^hy.  It  ia  to  be  re- 
gretted that  after  the  completion  of  the  Iranalations  the 
original  worka  were  humed,  according,  it  is  said,  to  a 
command  of  the  caliph  Al  Mamun.  BtHdee  these  trana- 
lations,  Ilonaln  wrote  largely  on  medicine,  philoei^y, 
theology,  and  philology.  He  left  also  a  Syriae  gram- 
mar and  a  Svriae-Arabic  dictionary,  the  fltat  diclionaiy 
of  (he  kind  e'ver  prepared.  He  died  in  S77.~Ileibelot, 
mUimk.  Oritnlalf,  p.  423;  Aaaemani,  Biil.  OriailaU,  ii. 
270,438;  iii,pt.ii,p.  166;  Kng,Pkitotopk.La.u,i!A 
sq.;  Hoefer,  A'ooe.  Biog.  Giniral/,  xv,  7S. 

Bondnras.    See  CBsriut.  America. 

Hone,  William,  an  Independent  minister,  whole 
father  la  said  to  have  been  an  occa«onal  preacher  among 
the  Diaeenlen,  waa  bom  in  IT79  at  Bath.     He  was 

"  aulfeted  to  read  out  of  any  other  book  than 


*n<Hii(  iht  opinions  of  Ariua  and  bia  fellow-herclics, 
•Vi  didarad  the  auii  uf  God  to  he  onlv  of  like 
(•^HMut)  "ith  tbc  Father.  See  Ablujisi 
'  HomologtHitntna  ( ifiakojoiiuva,  univenallv 
•*",'.''' k'fl'  ''>*  "*™*  Sivm  by  Euselnna  (Hitl.  Er- 
•*>iii.^»)  to  iboM  book*  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
IT.— 11 


Bible. 


leageol 
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bookacl'ler  In  London  in  1800.  He  devoted  hinuelf  at 
the  same  time  to  ihe  study  of  lileraluie,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  that  subject.  In  18S3  he  publish- 
ed a  work  enlilled  Antwnt  Aftftterirt  detcribedj  fnpfciaU 
Ig  lie  EigUth  Miracle  Ptagt.fataidtd  on  Iht  apoirypkal 
N.-T.  Story,  rxttmi  oimmg  Ihe  vnpubliik/d  lUSS.  iH  Ike 
Bririik  Matram,  etc.  (8vo).  "Thia  is  a  curious  work, 
not  si  all  addrtsa«l  to  the  multitude,  or  chargeable  with 
any  irreverence  of  design  or  manner,  but  treating  on  in- 
teresting antiquarian  subject  in  Ihe  dispassionate  style 
cif  a  studious  inquirer."  His  acquaintance  with  mera- 
ben  of  the  "Independents"  led  him  to  join  the  Inde- 
pendent Church,  and  Anally  he  became  a  minister  of  that 
society.  He  lUcd  Nov.  6, 1842.  Hone  also  published 
Tkf  Ajxifrypkal  .V.  T.  (Land.  I8»,  Sra;  4th  ed.  1821). 
fiir  an  account  of  which  see  Home,  IiUrvd.  lo  Ike  .tnujgr 
i/lhr  Scripl.,  u\A  Loitd.  Qanrt.  Her.  vol  XXV  and  xxx. 
Seehis/Tnriy  f,i"rtowiCo»n™«i(184!,ero):  Kiiflfts* 
rgrifadiai  DuMng.Cyrlop.  Bibliog.i,!^;  AUibone, 
l/in.o/AiUkon,i,g:4.     (J.H.W.) 

Honert,  JonAyx  van  iien,  a  distingtdshed  Dutch 
divine,  was  Uim  near  Dortrechl  Dec.  1, 1693.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  miliUry  service,  but  on  his  father's 
acceseion  to  a  profesenr's  chair  in  the  fnivertity  of  Lcy- 
den  he  decided  to  follow  a  literary  life,  and,  after  four 
yean  of  study,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Ihe  ministry 
in  hi*  twenty-ronrlb  year.  In  1718  he  waa  appointed 
miniateratCalwick,on  the  Khuw;  later,  si  Enkhuyaov 
and  then  M  Uaailam.    In  1727  he  was  called  as  pM^C 
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Amot  of  theology  to  the  Univmnty  it  Utncbt,  uid  in 
1T3I  «uhonore<l  witti  the  profoeonhip  of  Church  His- 
Uny.  In  1734  the  Univenilf  of  L«yden  called  him  at 
pnreiaor  of  theology,  to  which  wm  mdded,  in  1738.  the 
deputment  which  he  IiM  tilled  *t  the  Utrecbt  llniver- 
uCy,  and  in  1746  the  deputmenl  of  HomileticL  He 
died  April?,  17S8.  A  complete  IiM  of  bia  worlm,  which 
in  ■  great  put  hire  now  nearly  gone  out  of  date,  U 
given  by  Adelimg  (In  JOcher'i  CtL  Laii.  Addenda  ii, 
.  aiSSaqO-  Hit  De  jrutia  Dei  urn  tmirtriali,  fd  par- 
ticulari  (Lugd.  1723,  flvo),  which  was  intended  to  Mrve 
■a  an  iiitennedUtor  at  the  time  when  the  Calvinistic  pre- 
deUinaiian  doctrine  wai  much  aoftened  by  the  French 
and  SwisB  thcologiana,  so  rigidly  oppoaed  by  many  aya- 
tematic  theologUna,  invoived  him  in  aconlrovoriy  with 
■ome  of  the  Kcntonatiaiita  (q.  v.).  (Comp.  A  da  hiiL  tad, 
a,  819  >q.)  His  Oralio  de  Auf.  tcda,  itudio  Theoiogii 
maxint  necai.  (Luffd.  1734, 4to)  wa^  Uke  many  other 
tianiblioni  of  German  theological  works,  of  great  value 
to  the  Church  of  hia  counliy.  He  wrote  alao  Iiulitt. 
TktoL  (Lugd.  1TS6).  Honert  waa  r^uded  ty  all  par- 
tita aa  a  very  acholarly  di^'ioe,  and  waa  conaulled  by  all 
of  them  without  diMioction. — Qaaa,  Geich.  der  Pmltti. 
J}ogmat.iii,1962;  Fuhnoum,  Handairrltrb.  d,  A'ircicn- 
jejeA.ii,a39»q.     (J.H.W.) 

Honertna,  St.    See  Dakian,  Pcfeb. 

Honer  (tiS^,  drbaih',  aometimea  rendered  "koneg- 
comb,'  in  compoNlion  with  ~I3^,  ya'ar,  or  S\>i,  Inpk 
white  n?),  Bo'piftll,  singly,  ia  aometimea  tranilatec 
"  honey-comb  i"  Greek  fiiAi)  is  repreaented  by  aevetal 
re  or  leaa  accurately,  in  the  original  Unguagea 


1.  "iS^,  ya'ar,  which  only  ocean  (m  tbia  eenae] 
Saro.  itir,  S5,  27,  29 1  CanL  v,  1 ;  and  denotea  the  honey 
of  beaa,  and  that  only.    The  word  pcoperiy  aijcniHea 
capu  or  forest,  sitd  ref«re  to  the  boney  found  in  It 

2.  I^^,  no'phtih,  honey  that  drape  (from  Zpi,  to  J^rin- 
Ue  or  distil),  oaually  aieocialed  with  the  comb, 
therefore  bee-hooey.'  This  ocean  in  Paa.xix,10i  F 

V,  3  i  xxiv,  18 !  xivii,  7 ;  Cant,  iv,  1 1. 

3.  ti^'n,  dekuA'  (from  ita  glaliaata  nature).  This  is 
the  moet  ftequent  word.  It  aomelioMa  denotea  bee- 
boney,  as  in  Judg.  xlv,  8,  bat  may  also  refer  to  a  vege- 
table honey  distilled  from  treea,  and  called  otatma  by 
cheroiats;  alao  the  nrup  of  dates,  and  even  datea  thcm- 
■elves.  Il  appean  also  eometintea  to  stand  as  a  general 
term  for  all  kinds  of  honey,  especially  the  simp  of 
grapes,  i.  e.  the  oewly-eipreased  juic«  or  must  boiled 
down.  At  tbe  present  day  tbia  sirup  ia  still  common 
in  Pakeline,  under  the  same  Arabic  name  dibi  (Rolnn- 
■on'a  Rararcka,  ii,  443,  453),  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East;  it  waa  thia,  and  not  onUnary 
bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  11), 
and  which  tbe  Tynans  putcbaacd  from  Palestine  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  17).  The  mode  of  piepaiing  it  is  described  by 
Pliny  (JAV,  11) :  the  must  was  either  boiled  down  to  a 
half  (in  which  vase  it  was  called  defruliim),oi  to  a  third 
(whNi  it  was  called  n'rocum,  or  sopa,  the  aifimoc  oivo;, 
and  i'^/ia  of  the  Greelta) :  it  was  mined  eiiher  with 
wine  or  milk  (Vijg.  Gnrg.  i.  S% ;  Oi-id,  Fail,  iv,  7«0) : 
it  iaatill  a  favorite  article  of  nutriment  among  the  Syr- 
iana,  and  has  the  appearance  of  coairc  honey  (Russell, 
AUjipo,  i,  8!).  It  was  used  for  sweetening  food,  like 
Bugarwithus|Exod.  xvi,  31). 

4.  E]4X,  ttvph  (literally  a  fioaing),  denotea  rather  the 
etUi  of  the  honey-comb  full  of  honey  {Pror.  xv 
Faa.xix.ll). 

5.  The  "wild  honey"  (jii\\  lEyproi')  which,  with  in- 
Cnsts,  Ibtmed  the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was,  accord- 

dcr  iMnaA  (No.  B,  above),  but  may  very  naturally  refer 
to  the  honey  stored  by  beea  In  the  Toclta  of  JudM  De- 
KTla,  in  the  abasoce  of  tbe  trees  (a  whicfa  they  uaually 
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Soch  wild  honey  Is  cleaiiy  rdtored  to  In  Deat 
xxli,18;  PBa,btXJti,17.  Joaepbua  ( Wnr,  iv,  6,  8)  ^e- 
ciflea  bee-honey  among  the  natural  productions  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho:  the  aame  Greek  eipreanonis  certainly 
■'  id  by  Diodorua  Siculus  (xix,  94)  to  honey  exuding 
treea;  but  it  may  also  be  applied,  like  the  Laliu 
ittMln  (Pliny,  jti,  16),  to  a  particular  kind  of  bee- 
honey.  A  third  kind  has  been  deacribed  by  aome  wiit- 
I  "vegetable"  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  ean- 
iB  of  certain  treea  and  ahrube,  auch  as  the  TVniaru 
ifrra,  found  in  the  peninauta  of  Sinai,  or  t  he  sfunl^ 
edoaka  of  l^irietan  andMoopotamia.  AkindoflioDey 
is  deacribed  by  Jeaephua  (f.  c)  aa  being  manuIiKtuicd 
'  im  the  juice  of  the  date. 
Honey  waa  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
c*.  ii,  11).     Aa  it  is  coupled  with  leaven  in  this  pn>- 

things  sour  and  sweet.  Aben  Ena  and  others  allege 
that  it  was  bacaLiae  honey  partook  of  the  fermentiiig 
nature  of  leaven,  and  when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant 
amell — qualilieB  Incompatible  with  offeringa  made  by 
An  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  tbe  Lord.  Tbe  pmhitntico 
appean  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  fermentation  \ro- 
duced  by  it,  honey  soon  turning  aour,  and  even  forming 
vinegar  (Pliny,  xxi,  48).  This  fact  ia  embodied  in  tbe 
Talmudical  word  iidliith—"lo  ferment,"  derived  from 
dibaik.  Other  explanaliona  have  been  offered,  as  lliat 
beea  were  unclean  <PhiL  it,  256),  or  that  the  honey  was 
the  artificial  iftt.i(Bahr.^yni6o/.ii,S:ill).  But  MainHHf 
ides  and  others  think  it  waa  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  difference  between  the  teligioua  customs  of  the  Jews 
and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  himeT  was  much 
employed.  The  first-riuits  of  honey  were,  however,  lo 
be  presented,  as  tfacae  «tn  destined  for  tbe  auppoit  of 
the  prieeta,  and  not  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  <^  ChroiL 
xxxi,  6).  It  ia  related  in  1  Sam.  xir,  24-32,  that  Jona- 
than and  his  party,  coming  to  tbe  wood,  fc-jnd  bowj 
dropping  from  the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  tbe  prince 
extended  hia  rod  to  the  honey-oomb  lo  taste  the  htney. 
From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  (be  honey  waa  bee-honey, 
and  that  honey-combs  were  above  in  the  trees,  from 
which  boney  dropped  upon  the  ground;  but  it  ia  vb'- 
dear  whether  Jonathan  put  bia  rod  into  a  honey-cotub 
that  waa  in  the  trees  or  shmbs,  or  into  one  that  bad 
ftUen  to  the  grtiand,orthatliad  been  formed  there  (Kil- 
to's  Pinl.  Biblr,  ad  Inc.).  Moreover,  the  vegetable  honey 
is  found  only  in  smatl  globules,  which  must  be  carefully 
collected  and  strained  befiire  being  used  (AVellsted,  ii, 
SO).  In  India,  "tbe  forests,"  sai-a  Mr.  Roberta,  "litn- 
ally  How  with  honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen  htng- 
ing  on  the  trees  as  you  pan  along,  full  of  hone}'*'  (Oi^ 
mlal  lUuilraHoni).  We  have  good  reason  to  conclude, 
from  many  allunone  in  Scripture,  that  this  was  also,  to 
a  considenble  extent,  the  case  fonneiij  in  Palestine. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan  abounded  in 
honey.  It  ia  indeed  described  as  "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  boney"  (Exod.  iii,  8,  etc) ;  which  we  appie- 
hend  lo  relei  to  all  tbe  sweet  substances  which  tbe  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  indicate,  aa  the  phrase  secma  loo 
Urge  lo  be  confined  to  Ihe  boney  of  bees  atone.  Yet 
the  great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been  noticed 
by  many  trarelten ;  and  they  were  doubtlees  stiH  more 

general  cultivation.  Where  bees  are  very  nuamrns. 
they  sometimes  resort  to  places  for  the  depurit  of  tbrir 
hoiiey  which  we  would  little  tbink  of.  The  akdetim 
of  a  lion,  picked  clean  by  birds,  dogs,  and  insectSL,  would 
effitid  no  bad  aubetitau  for  a  hive,  aa  in  Jndg.  xiv,  8,  9 
(Kitlo'a  Dmly  BOit  fOuit.  ad  loc.).  A  re<«nt  traveUcr, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  nalnral  hiilorv  of  Palestine,  names 
bees,  beetles,  and  mosquiloe*  as  the  insects  which  are 
most  common  in  the  conntry  (Schubert,  Rriit  »  Afor- 
gadamtf,  ii,  120).  In  some  ]Urta  of  Norditrn  Arabia 
the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees  that  no  hoobm 
are  hives  placed  than  they  an  occupied  (WelMed's 
Tratrti,  ii,  128).  Dr.  Thomaon  speaks  of  inutwiin 
Bwarma  of  bees  in  the  cliffi  of  wady  Kum,  and  a 
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Drub  nil,  13  {lamd  atd  Boot,  i,  4G0).  Prnf.  Hackett 
m  hire*  in  KvenI  plica  in  Palestine  (lUiutraliont  of 
Serifl.  p.  96).  Uilk  utd  honej  wen  among  the  cbier 
dui^is  in  the  earlier  agea,  aa  tbey  are  now  among  the 
Bediwui ;  and  buttei  and  honey  aie  alio  mentioned 
moog  inicla  of  food  (laa.  vii,  ISy,  The  aacienU  lued 
haur  instead  of  Migai  (Pu.  cxix,  103 ;  Prov.  uciv,  IS)  { 
tut  when  Ijken  in  great  quutities  U  cause*  nauaet,  a 
fact  euployed  in  Piov.  xxv,  IC,  IT,  to  inculcate  modet- 
■lion  in  pleasofCL  Honey  and  milk  aie  put  also  foi 
■TcM  discourae  (Cant,  iv,  11),  The  preservatii^  pfop- 
tnica  of  honey  were  known  in  ancient  limes.  Joeephiu 
nords  that  the  Jewish  king  Aristubuliu,  whom  Pom- 
ftft  partisan*  destroyed  by  poison,  Uy  buried  in  honey 
tiD  Aocoay  tent  ■  ■      ■      ■  ■  ... 


(AM. 


',*)■ 


HOKEV.a  poTtioD  of  which,  with  milk,  vaaaonw 
pna  la  newly-^iaptiied  penons  in  allusion  to  the 
■adntlr  g^iren  to  Canum,  and  in  token  that  they  be- 
baged  to  the  spiritual  InaeL  Honey  and  milk  had  a 
diaioct  codsactalion  (Eadie,  Ecdtt.  Did.).  Se>e  Au- 
fa^CkrinLArduu>Lu,»6v\.:  Riddle, CAHif.  .4 mi;. 
p.  519  sq. ;  WbeUly,  Commim  Prager,  p.  8!S. 

Hanolalti.      See  Sahdwich  Islaiids. 

Honor,  (I.)  respect  paid  to  superion,  thoae  to  nhotn 
n  owe  paiticulai  deference  and  distinction.  (Z.)  It  is 
BxHIimes,  in  Scriplure,  used  to  denote  real  scn'ices : 
'  Hooor  ihy  father  and  mother  (Exod,  xx,  1!) ;"  that  is, 
BM  only  show  respect  and  deference,  but  asust  (hem, 
Bid  perTonn  Mich  services  to  them  as  Ibey  need.  By 
koDor  is  also  understood  that  adoration  which  a  due  to 
Gcdonly:  "Give  unto  the  Lord  the  honor  due  unio  his 
BTOKfPiiB.xxii,?).''  (3.)  Specifically,  it  is  used  to  de- 
DMc  the  l*«imony  of  esteem  or  submission,  by  which 
m  sake  kTWwn  the  veneration  and  respect  we  entertain 
!<*  any  one  on  account  of  his  dignity  or  merit.  The 
nrd  b  used  in  general  for  (he  esteem  dne  to  virtue, 
^sey,  repotation,  and  probity.  In  every  situation  of 
El^  rdifion  only  fonns  the  true  honor  and  happiness  of 
■an.  "It  cannot  ariae  from  richea,  dignity  of  rank,  or 
iAct,  nor  fram  what  are  often  called  splendid  actions  of 
t)nM«,ar  cii-il  accomplishments  i  these  may  be  found 
■aong  men  uf  no  real  integrity,  and  may  create  consid- 
erabk  EinKi  but  a  distinction  rooM  be  made  '■ 


c  and  true  hoii 
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qiliiaase;  loe  laiui  a  more  Buent  and  iutemal  homage. 
FsBT  Sous  on  the  breath  of  themultilude;  honor  rests 
«i  the  judgment  of  the  thinking.  In  order,  then,  to  dis- 
«m  when  true  honor  lies,  we  must  not  look  to  any  ad- 
rcacilioas  lireumstance,  not  to  any  single  sparkling  q  ual- 
in-.bui  to  the  whole  of  what  fomu  a  man;  in  a  wnnl, 
n  DiaM  look  to  the  sooL  It  will  discover  itself  by  a 
aind  mperior  to  ttmi,  to  selOsh  interest,  and  comiption ; 
^  ni  ardent  love  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  unifunn  nctitode.  It  will  make  ua  neither 
ifnid  nor  ashamed  to  discharge  our  duty,  as  it  relates 
Itah  to  God  and  man.  It  will  inriuence  us  to  be  mag- 
tmuama  vitboul  being  proud;  humble  without  being 
■fan;  Just  without  being  barshj  simple  in  ourmanuens 
bM  nanty  in  our  feelings.  This  honor,  thus  formed  by 
NJipiin,  Of  the  love  of  God,  is  more  independent  and 
iB«B  mmplete  than  what  can  be  acquiml  by  any  other 
mns.  It  is  prodiKtive  of  higher  felicity,  and  will  be 
onownsurate  with  eternity  itaelf;  while  that  honor, 
seaUcd,  which  arises  from  any  other  principle,  will  re- 
■MUe  the  feeble  and  twinkling  flame  ofa  taper,  which 
i>  often  ctouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  ii  al- 
nys  wasting,  and  soon  die*  totaUy  awav"  (  Dlair,  Str- 
-us,  Scrm.  33).  (1.)  The  (erm  "  honor"  'is  also  used  (o 
^am*  the  personal  quality  of  niagnanimi[y,  especially 
la  relation  to  truth  and  fidelity.  Among  men  of  the 
wrtd.  the  "  sense  of  honor,"  an  called,  Uke»  (he  place  of 
'"atiiuee;  perhaps  It  might  more  justly  be  said  that  it 
"  cRBfDce,  rt^^ulaleil.  however,  by  the  personal  pride 
<(  the  bdividuaL  Coleriilge  rem^ks  that  wherever 
*|cauiat  aMmlity  haa  given  way,  in  the  general  opin- 
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ion,  to  a  scheme  of  ethics  founded  on  utility,  iU  place  I* 
soon  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  honor.  I'aley,  who  de- 
grades the  spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  aitiong 
the  higher  dasMa,  originating  in  aellbh  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  ejicommunication  from  the 
society  which  h^it  had  renilered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconstrued  it  not 
lesethsi  ^   -    - 
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mural  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  as  the  shad- 
ow or  ghost  of  virtue  deceaaed;  for  to  take  the  word 
in  a  sense  which  no  man  of  honor  would  acknowledge 
may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  aatine,  but  not  to  the 
moral  philoei^her.  Honor  implies  a  reverence  for  the 
inviatde  and  aupenanMial  in  our  nature,  and  so  hr  it  is 
virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  neither  understands  it- 
self nor  its  true  source,  and  Chetefbre  often  unsubstan- 
tial, not  aeldom  fantastic,  and  often  mote  or  less  ca|iri- 
ciou*.  Abstract  the  notion  from  the  lives  of  lord  \ivr~ 
bert  of  Cherbury,  or  Henry  the  Founh  of  France,  and 
(hen  compare  it  with  1  Cor.  xiii  and  the  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, or,  rather,  with  the  rtalizatlon  of  this  fair  ideal 
in  the  character  of  St.  Paul  himself.  This  hns  stnidc 
the  better  class  even  of  infidels.  Collins,  one  of  the 
moat  learned  of  our  English  deists,  is  said  to  have  d^ 
dared  thit,  contradictory  as  miracles  appeared  lo  his 
leason,  he  would  bdieve  in  them  notwilhstandinj;  if  it 
could  In  proved  to  him  (hat  SLPaul  had  asserted  any 
one  as  having  been  worked  by  hinury  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word  mVacJe ,-  adding, '  S'.  Paul  leai  to 
prrjtct  a  gemfiemaiif  and  a  mem  of  honor  T  I  know  not 
a  better  lesL  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation 
thai  would  be  more  instructive  where  it  woubl  be  tqft, 
but  none,  likewise,  of  greater  delicacy  fiom  the  proba- 
bility of  misinterpretation  than  a  history  of  the  rise  of 
honor  in  the  EnropMn  monarchies  as  connectcil  with 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  specific  causes  oTthe  inefficacy  which  has  attended 
the  combined  eflbrts  of  divines  and  moralists  against 
(he  practice  and  obligation  of  diielling."  Of  Che  n>ere- 
ly  worldly  sense  of  honor,  Carlyle  remarks,  sliarply 

Cer  and  heinaa  of  our  old  acquaintance.  Vanity"  (tMujs, 
ii,  74).  Uonlesquieu  remarks  that  what  is  cidleil  bonm' 
in  Europe  is  unknown,  and  of  coune  unnametl,  in  Alia; 
and  that  it  would  be  diflkult  to  render  the  term  intelli- 
gible lo  a  Perrian."  See  Montesquieu,  fipirif  ^fljuct, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  viu ;  Cokridge,  Frvmi,  p.  877. 

HoDoratiiB,  Bt.,  a  Uanich«ui|  and  archUshnp  of 
Aries,  was  bom,  according  to  Baitlet,  in  Belfrisn  (laul.  in 
the  second  half  of  the  4tb  cenlui^-.  He  belonged  to  a 
noUe  family  who  were  pagans;  and  when  he  and  his 
broctier  Venantius  became  Chrislians,  they  led  their 
country  ami  parents,  and  travelled  through  Achaia,  and 
afterwards  founded  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Serino, 
oppoute  Cannes,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  Inshnps  and  theoln^ans  or  the  5th 

himself  became  archbishop  of  Arlee  A.D.  43ri,  and  died 
A.D.  4-29.  See  Hoefer,  A'ouf.  hiog.  Gtairalr,  xxv,  78. 
Honoratns,  Bt.,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  was  bom 
about  420  or  425,  and  is  saiil  to  have  been  educslod  at 
the  school  of  Lerins.  He  was  the  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated lHlemont  in  the  e^scopacy  (pm1>ably  in  47S), 
but  of  his  works  very  liltle  is  known  at  prrwrn.  Some 
ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  of  a  life  of  iH.  Hilariui, 
which  other  critics  suppose  to  be  the  production  of  Vi- 
ventius.  He  died  about  492,  counting  pope  Gelaaioa  I 
among  his  admirers.— Hoefer,  A'ovf.  Bios.  f^^f''.  xxv, 

Honorlns,  Roman  emperor,  son  or  Theodosius  [, 
was  bom  in  884.  He  was  named  Auguilut  Nov.  30, 
393,  aiul  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  17,  399,  as  first  em- 
peror ol  the  Weatem  emiHre,  with  Kome  aa  iti 
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while  the  EMtem  TeU  to  the  lot  oT  bia  brottier  Arcadiiu. 
llonorius  WMat  thii  time  only  l«n  yeara  of  t^t,  uid  be 
■wtt  therefure  [ml  under  the  (^uardiuiihip  o!  Sdlicho,  a 
Vandal,  who  had  aiJed  him  in  wcendtng  Ihe  Ihront, 
and  whoee  daughter  Maria  he  muried.  Honoriiu, 
«Mia  alter  hii  acceeeion,  renewed  and  n-en  imdercd 
more  atrinitent  his  Tather'a  enactmentn  againM  btathen- 
inn ;  but  the  weaknew  or  hie  govemioent,  together  with 
the  fears  or  heatheniah  tendencien  of  Kime  of  the  gov- 
cmon,  rendered  these  regulation*  almoet  of  no  effect  in 
•everal  province!.  It  having  been  rvpre«en)ed  to  Ho- 
noiius  that  the  continued  existence  of  heathen  lemplex 
lupl  up  the  heathen  epirit  among  the  people,  he  onkred 
(399)  that  bU  >ach  temples  should  be  quickly  destroyed, 
so  that  the  people  ahDuld  no  longer  have  this  lempta- 
tioQ  before  them.  As  the  heathen  Uid  great  sirtn  on 
a  prediction  that  Christianity  would  disappear  in  its 
aaSth  year,  the  destnictirai  of  their  own  temples  at  that 
time  made  great  tmpreaeiaii  on  them.  Yet  in  aonie  dia- 
tricla  of  Nonlvem  Africa  the  heathen  still  remained  nu- 
nMroaa  enough  tiot  only  to  leaiat,  but  even  to  oppress 
the  Chriatiims.  After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Honorius 
modilted  bts  severe  couise  against  heatbenism:  a  law 
was  pnnnulgated  for  the  Western  empire  in  A.D.  410-^ 
"  at  libtra  colunialt  quit  cullvni  ChriiliatnlnlU  trtiprrtT 
— by  which  the  penalties  prooounced  by  preceding  lai 
against  all  wlio  participated  in  iny  but  Chriitian  wr 
ship  were  suspended,  'llila  law,  bowei'cr,  remained 
(brce  but  a  sliort  (iroe,  and  the  dd  enactments  car 
again  into  use.  An  edict  of  4IG  excluded  the  heathen 
ftam  civil  and  miliiaiy  olBces,  yet  we  are  told  liy  Zoii- 
mu*  (v,  46)  that  such  was  the  weakness  of  tlonoriut 
that  at  the  request  uf  a  heathen  general,  who  declined 
cuotinuing  in  his  sen'ice  on  any  other  term*,  the 
was  (t  once  taken  back.  This  i-aeilliting,  irrcs 
prince  was  also  led  to  uke  part  in  discussions  oi 
points  of  doctiine  then  agitating  the  Church.  In  41B 
he  promulgated  an  edict  against  Pelagiiis  and  the  ~  ' 
gians  and  CcelicalB,  which  was  framed  more  in  a  Ibeo- 
logical  than  an  imperial  style.  He  acted  in  the  a 
loannet  towards  tho  Donatists.  The  envoj-s  of 
North  African  Church  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
emperor  a  rale  that  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  gold 
to  which  his  father  TheodoHus  had  condemned  heretic 
priests,  or  the  owners  of  the  places  where  heretics  as- 
sembled In  worship,  should  only  be  enforced  against 
tho«  D«nati«t  bishops  and  priests  in  whose  dioceses  vi- 
olence hsd  been  offered  to  the  ortbodnx  priests.  In 
an  edict  Honorius  issued  sgainst  the  Donatists  (40.^), 
he  condemned  them  aa  heretics,  and  this  with  more 
severity  even  than  the  Council  of  Carthage  denunded. 
Later  he  appointed  a  emuicil,  tn  be  held  at  Carthage 
(411),  to  decide  the  difficulty  between  the  Don  ' 
and  Uie  <athoik>x  party.  The  imperial  commUwi 
of  course,  decided  for  the  latter,  and  new  edicts 
published  exiling  Doitatiat  priMIa,  and  condemning 
their  fnllowere  to  be  lined.  The  fanaticism  of  the  op- 
IKHsed  party  was  excited  by  these  measures,  and  the 
heresy  only  spread  the  more  mpitUy.  While  the 
of  Honorius  is  thus  of  great  importance  in  the  hi 
of  the  Church,  the  emperor  bjmself  showed  the  greatest 
want  of  enei)ty  in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  death,  which 
oocuired  in  August,  423,  cannot  be  swd  to  hai-e  been  a 
has  to  either  the  State  or  the  Church. — Heraog,  Rtal- 
£fuyit(op.vi, 351 ;  Mosheim, fA.  llulB!y,ro\.i;  (iibbon, 
JVc/Hwand>'nJJ,chEp.xxix-xxxiiij  Soiamto, /lii/. Ee- 
r^.chap.viii-x;  SchalT.C*.  Ww(.ii,6Csq.;  U»,So«r- 
dBlalCflibars,p.M.72,Sa;  ChrHt.Kcmtmtraiiar,Ju]y, 
1866,  p.  337.    See  Donatists. 

Honorius,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbary  in  637. 
He  instituted  parishes  in  England;  but  litle  is  known 
of  bis  life  and  works.     He  died  in  65S. 

Honoritu  of  AirruN  (AugatlodiHitiau),  sumamed 
"the  Sohtary,"  a  scholastic  theoli^fian  of  the  flrst  half 
of  the  llth  century,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
boni  in  FraiKe,  and  was  cnonected  wilb  a  church  at 
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Autun,  in  Burgundy.  His  penonal  history  is  ratbet 
re;  but  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  iUandari- 
summary  of  theology,  publisheil  in  France  as  the 
work  of  Anselm  (Paris,  1560,  Hvo),  he  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  celebratod  men  of  his  century. 
The  Elucidarium  shows  that  Honorius  was  devoted  to  a 
practical  mysticism,  and  in  his  work  he  seems  (o  have 
followed  the  new  Ptatoni&Augustiniau  theology.  He 
condemned  the  Crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  Jcruialeni, 
ill  decorations  of  the  altar,  the  extreme  unction,  etc 
>n  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  the  godhead 
onsists  uf  three  distinct  powers.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
■een  the  author  of  a  work,  De  FradtiHiia/iomt  ft  libtnr 
•rii/nn  (CoL  1653;  also  found  in  Casaander's  Wor*^  p. 
•tB  sq.).  In  this  work  he  holds  Ihst  "  God's  foreknowl- 
edge has  no  compelling  influence  upon  our  actiona,  noc 
his  predeatinatiui  any  necesutating  power  over  onr  fate; 
fur,  as  all  futurity  is  preaent  to  an  omnipmmt  Being, 
he  knows  our  futiue  acts,  because  he  sees  them  aa  a!k 
ready  done;  and  his  predestination  to  either  lifeoidcath 
is  the  consequence  of  his  foreknowing  tbe  line  c^  con- 
duct which  his  creatures  would  choose  to  pumw.'  In 
many  respects  he  agreed  with  Abflarrt  (q.  v.).  Hono- 
rius also  wrote  several  Kbllcal  works,  among  which  his 
Inlroituctitm  to  the  ijrpliouiliim  of  Solotmm'M  Song  is 
considered  as  his  best  produciiou.  All  hts  ttieological 
and  philnsopliical  works  are  collected  in  the  SiU.  Mar. 
Pair.  voL  xx.  Sec  Dupin,  Biil.  A'oiif.  dei  ant.  tccL  ix, 
154;  OaAiB,Dt Script. Ectla.:  Schriickh, A'ircAfl^eadL 
xxir.Sei  sq.;  xx\-iU.  835,  416  sq.,137  sq.;  xxix,  S4I; 
Ritter,(;ear4.(fer/>JtiiH.\'ii,lS5sq.i  Clarke, ^Homin 
o/,Socr«f /.if.  11,680;  Waterland,  Worjb  (see  Index); 
YnitTtanyn,Himiladnrrb.d.Kiraeiigt-i.u,H3;  Aaeb- 
hnch,Kirclm-I.rT.  \n,3i\  sq.;  Hoefer,  A'our.Bii^.  Ce- 
nirnit,  xxv,  19  sq. ;  Daiiing,  EwfUop.  Bibliog.  i,  XMA. 
(J.H,W.> 

Houoiiua  DE  SAMtTTA  Mabia,  who  was  also  koown 
as  Btait  FuuzsOr,  was  bom  at  Limogra,  in  Franee, 
July  4, 1051.  He  jcaned  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse  in 
1671,  and  then  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Levant.  Re- 
tuniing  to  France,  he  taught  theology  tor  some  years, 
aiul  became  prior,  counsellor,  proviiicid,  and,  Anally,  vis- 
itor general  uf  theFiench  CannclitM.  He  died  in  1T29. 
'[lie  most  impoTtsnt  and  useful  of  his  publications  is  en- 
tilled  Eifirxiimt  mr  la  Regt/t  rl  nr  Fl/tagt  ob  la  Cri- 
ligur,  loutAaiU  fHiitoire  de  TKgliir,  lei  Oucraget  dtt 
Pirn,  let  A  etei  del  aarinu  Mmiyn,  leifietdn  Saimtri, 
etc.  (Paris  and  Lyons,  1713-1730.3  vale.4lo).  He  wroia 
sei'eral  treatises  against  Jansenism,  and  in  favor  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus;  also  l-'ic  de  Saint  Jean  de  la  C'vix 
(Toumay,  1734) ;-  Obterralioiu  tur  rHiHoire  eccUtiot- 
iv/ve  de  Ftmty  (Mechlin,  1736-1729)  i—ZTiyoriito  Sjat- 
boli  Apmlolorxm,  etc.  (I'erpignan,  1689)  :  —  Traditimu 
del  Pirn  el  auleun  eedei.  lur  la  Conlemplatioa  (Parw, 
1706, 3  vols.  Bvo),  which  list  was  iranslalrd  into  Italiaa 
and  Spanish,  anil  to  which  be  subeequentlv  addc^  lie* 
Moti/i  rlikla  Praliqae  de  fHntour  de  Din  '(l■ari^  1718, 
8vo);  etc— Moreii,  A'oar.  i>>cf. //ttfor./  Iloefer,  JVoar. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  83. 

HonoritlB  I,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  the  Campania, 
and  .nicceeded  Boniface  V  in  635.  His  general  admin- 
istration of  Church  alhirs  has  been  favarably  comnwnl- 
ed  upon  by  historians,  and  bis  name  is  veiy  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  pauhal  [-onlniveisy  in  lie- 
land,  and  in  that  of  the  earty  Anglo-Ssxon  Church. 
The  feast  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross  was  organiied 
during  his  time  (about  638),  and  he  was  very  active  in 
converting  the  heathen.  He  died  in  638.  Rome  of  his 
letters  are  preserved  in  Uibbe's  Colled.  CanriUomm, 
vol  iii.  Honorius  is  especially  distinguished  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Uonnthelislic  controversies  of  that 
period.  While  the  controversy  was  gaining  gmund 
in  the  West,  Sergius,  piiriiuvh  of  (Constantinople, 
wrote  to  Honorius,  eipluning  the  HonotheliMic  doo 
trincB  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  suggcMed  that 
Honorius  shuuld  impose  silence  on  both  parties  in  a 
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■u  wbich  raally   did   nut  Klfect  the  MibsUncc 

w  (kiholic  doctrins.     Ulried,  it  ia  mlleg^,  by  thli 

racnt  of  Sergini,  Hnwriiu   nnuenwd,  wid  ev«i 

land  faiimdf  in   language  vhich  woold  appear 

goderan  the  doctrine  of  [wo  willi  in  ChriN.     After 

«iK  to  exculpate 

U  accuMtion  of  hereay.  ytt  he  was 

by   the'  (Ecamenical 

Camcilof  Oomtaniinople  in  680,  and  thii  aentence  waa 

ofl^nncd  at  diflereat  timeaf  aa,  for  iiutancc,  by  Leo  U, 

w\>  iiathematited  him  ««  hemic  for  haviii);  attempted 

i^tt/titijOM  ecritaiitm — -pn^ama  prodHioiK  immaCHiatom 

frivfoT  (Maiui,  X,  731).     Uodem  Komui  Catholic 

luMinani  have  tried  in  rarioui 


acU  of  the  Council  nf 
CaBUDtinople  were  faMBed ;  BeUannioc  wyi  that  thii 
na  ilw  cast  with  Honariiit'a  letter  to  Se^oa;  while 
Uoiier  and  BaDerini  claim  that  he  waa  not  aoathema- 
thni  br  heteay,  but  prop/rr  mestifjentiim. 


rUniim  the  belief  of  ti 


I  that  e\ 


iiU«- 


a  villa  in  Chriat,  U. 
in  Christ  of  two  discorduit 

,  .f.cor™plW«>/«f*H- 
■aniUoppond  to  theiliTinemll.  and  that  he  did  not 
pri  hah  any  dogmatic  declarationa  irrecnrKilable  with 


■ht  icrict  Lltramontane  d 


n  that  Hon 


libilitt 


o™ 


m  doctor  priratai,  when  uaed  of  a  pope,  is 
Ue  talldog  of  wooden  iron  (comp.  Janu*,  The  Counril 
ojlk/^^,  p.  405).  In  nwdeni  timea,  the  agitation 
rfi*e  quation  of  papal  infallibility  haa  given  a  apecial 
iatttBl  to  the  letters  of  Honoriut.  The  champions  of 
■aUGbOitr,  foUowinfc  the  lea<l  of  the  above-mentioned 
niiBi,  tried  all  kind*  of  aiRummts  tii  explain  away 
ik  ant  of  Honoriui  to  the  heretical  doctrinea  of 
SicpBi,  nithoot  beinft  able  to  adduce  any  new  arffu- 
■BU.  The  Jeauit  IHmberger  even  attempted  a  full 
Jaai&alion  of  the  coarse  of  Honnriua.  Most  of  Ihe 
feoin  Catholic  write™,  however,  admitted  that  the 
■*k  tboogh  they  may  beu  an  orthodox  construction, 
■■■  bare  appeariMl  as  favoring  the  herelica,  and  that 
HiuriDt  probably  fell  into  a  trap  which  the  ahrewd 
pinurFh  nf  Constantinople  had  set  for  him.  The  Cat- 
Son,  and  the  opponents  of  papd  infallibility,  have  in 
mnal  endeavnred  to  abnw  that  Honoriiis  was  really  a 
linnr  of  Honotheliam.  The  ablest  treatment  of  the 
■Ijail  rtooi  this  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbureh 
«T  be  foanil  in  Ihe  work  on  T%r  Papr  and  Ht  Council, 
iflnrnt:  two  worlis  brr.LePage  RenonfCrAc  Cob- 
*™aficia  «/  Popt  llrmorva,  Uniton.  1868);  and  [in 
t^.' 10  the  ultramontane  reviews  of  the  flnt  wwk  by 
Di-Wud.  the  editor  of  the  DmUia  Rtrita,  and  the  Jes- 
Mftittalla)  The  Cat  o/Popt  ffomoriia  namridmd 
(l«i*».  I»89) ;  in  two  letters,  by  the  dislinpiiahed 
fnach  Oratnrian  and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
f.  lintry  (tVpBTiM  dOrlrmtt  H  nirdieTeyue  dt  Malmt. 
f^ltlTO);  and  in  an  etnay  by  birtiop  Hefele,  pub- 
l<»rt  in  Nafries,  1S70.  Renouf,  whose  lhorou[;hne«i 
««i  kcennoi  ia  admitted  by  all  his  opponenhi,  in  his 
wts,  anilatake*  to  prove  three  asReniona:  I.  Hono- 
'  ia  leiten  to  Seifciua,  nally  gave  his  sanction  to 
vay ;  i.  Honoriui  was,  on  account 
"i*m^,  condemned  by  general  councils  and  popes; 
IHamriu,  taught  a  heresy  er  tatkrdm.  The  fact 
™  Hoiwriua  waa  comlemned  by  general  muncLla  and 
Mn  ■  «  heretic  is  ailmiltnl  by  many  of  Ihose  Catho- 
L*"'"'  '*"  '""'  ''"'  *""  ""^  ■"•*  l*  indeed, 
■"wgii  they  an   obscure,  explained  in   an 


^XoBithdiatic  h< 


i*a,Bi 


mCounc 


n  Catholie  Ibeotogians  (among  them 

WSnget  and  ITatiy),  who  were  formerly  regaiiled  as 

■ally  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  inniUibil- 

o",  aller  a   new  inviatigation  of  the  queation, 

Cly  ante  the  case  of  Homriua  as  an  irrefutable 

The  litetatnre  on  the  Hi 
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of  the  learned  IMIlinger,  during  the  last  130  yean  mon 
haa  been  written  on  it  than  on  any  iither  point  of  Chuieh 
History  within  laOO  years.  Recent  monographs  on  the 
I  subject,  besi'lea  the  wocka  already  toentioned,  have  been 
written  by  Schneemann  {Studim  iier  die  Hoaoriat- 
fragt,  lWr4)  and  Rcinenling  (ReilrBge  tur  Homoriat- 
Miid  Libtriat/roffr,  1866).  It  ia  also  estenvvely  dia- 
cuaeed  In  a  nunbti  of  aitidea  in  the  theological  ra- 
views,  especially  tboae  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  lancer  works  on  ChuRh  History,  and  in  particu- 
lar, since  1SC9,  in  a  vait  number  of  works  treating  of 
the  question  uf  papai  infallibilitv.  See  IxrAixuii^ 
rrr.  See  Richer,  HiiUriu  ComcU.  gtmtroL  i,  !96;  Du 
Pin,  Dt  aadqaa  taiai.  diiciptiiia,  p,  349;  M.  Uave- 
iange,  Eeektia  infaUSritiUu  iajiittii  ilosmalidi  (Jounu 
kin.  rl  liu.  April  I,  1790);  F.  Marchesiua,  Cl^paa  for- 
fi'Mi  (1680)  j  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Bi^.  Genirair,  xxv,  88 ; 
Chambers,  Ci/elapadia,  v,  407 ;  Ceillier,  Iliil.  da  atil.  tat, 
xvii.6'^2iq.;  Llorente,£>>i! Pop^r.i.ige-iOO;  Schniekh, 
■  492  sq. ;  Bower,  /Jittory  o/Ike  Popn, 
. ;  Fuhnnann,  llamliciritrh.  d.  Kirthem^ack.  ii, 
340  sq.;  Neander,  C'A./'utoiy,  iii,  179,  193;  Zli^mai.  ii, 
439;  HihQan,Lii«>iiCAri>fuinly,ii.l69;  Kiildle, HMoty 
o/fAe  Papacf,  i,  195;  Hardwick,  Chunk  »i1.  CMiddle 
Ages),  p.  70  and  n.B,  p.7A*nd  n.S;  Hagcnbach, //ii(.  a^ 
ZtectriM,VDLu;  IfM^.Anvr.Oct.  ie(I8,p.!SD:  EdM. 
Ha.  Oct.  1869,  p.  160:  Aschbach,  Kirdtrn-Laiham,  \a, 
S3S  iq. ;  Lefevn,  in  Kttm  CathoL  de  Ijtmtm,  Febniaty, 
1870;  Herele,/fowniui.d:KcAj»aif;em.C<nni:(Tub. 
1870,8vo).     See  MoiTOTHEiSH.     (J.H.W.) 

HonoillU  H  (/V.'rr  CndiAai),  Antipope,  iras  elect- 
ed in  lOfil,  through  Ihe  Influence  of  Henry  TV,  m  on»- 
aition  In  Alexander  II,  who  bad  been  chosen  by  the 
cardinals  without  hia  assent.  The  election  took  place 
in  a  council  convened  at  Basle,  and  Honorius  aflerwanli 
went  to  Rome.  The  flerman  biahops,  however,  un- 
der (he  influence  of  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  siilcd 
with  Alexaniter  II  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg,  10G2; 
and.  finally,  the  Synod  of  Itfanlua,  10G4,  pronounced  tho 
deposition  of  Honorius,  and  ho  was  obligefl  thereafter  to 
confine  himwlf  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua,  which  he  held 
before  his  elec^on.  Vet  he  upheld  his  pictcnaioni  to 
the  ponliHcal  see  until  his  death  in  1072.  He  waa  ac- 
cused of  umony  and  of  concubinage,  lie  is  generally 
not  counted  among  the  popca  on  accotmt  of  his  depoal- 

lion Henog,  flraZ-A'aqrlJop,  voL  v ;  Schriickh,  Kirth- 

r>^*r*.  xxii,  38!,  BBS  eq.;  Riddle, //uT.  o/'f«e />(if>(iry, 
ii,ll9;  Wetzcru.Welte,£'>>v«ni-/j-z.v,318iq.;  Aach- 
baeh,  Kirckm-Ltx.  iii,  923.    Sec  ALEXANimn  II. 

HoDolltu  H  (conlnnf  Laatberi),  Pope,  originally 
bishop  of  Oatia,  was  elected  pope  by  the  canlinala  in 
1 1:24,  after  the  death  of  CaUxtus  II,  while  most  of  the 
bishops  aaaembted  at  Roma  elected  Tebaldus,  cardinal 
of  Santa  Anastaaa.  Tel)alIlu^  Ihiding  that  Honorius 
was  aup|iorted  by  the  powerful  family  of  tbe  Ftangipa- 
ni,  and  that  the  people  were  dirided  in  opinion,  lo  avoid 
further  strife,  waived  hia  claim.  Honoriua  hlmaelTalBa 
expressed  doubts  concerning  tho  validity  of  his  own 
election;  he  was  subsequently  re-elected  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  of  Rome  without  oppoulion,  and  was 
consecrateil  Dee.  21,  1 124.  He  refused  tbe  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  lo  Roger,  count 
of  Sicily;  aiwl  Roger  having  berieged  the  pope  within 
Bcnevento,  Honoriua  excommunicated  him ;  but  sfter- 
wards  peace  was  concluded  between  them,  and  Hono- 
rius granted  the  investiture.  He  confirmod  Ihe  elec- 
tion of  I>jthaire  II  lo  tbe  empire,  and  excommunicated 
hia  rival,  Conrad  of  Fianconia.  He  also  conflrmed  the 
organiiation  of  the  order  of  Premonatralenais,  and  at 
the  Sj-nodofTroyes  (1128)  that  of  the  Templars:  and 
'  tbe  abbdta  of  Clnny  and  of  Mount  Caasin. 
■tm  cnmplaiuts  had  b«en  made.  He  died  in 
1  of  St.  Andrew,  Feb.  14. 1  l.TO.— i^.-iwrfuA  Cy- 
Hapadia;  Hoefer,  Aonf.  Biog.  Gfnir.  xxv,  89;  Bower, 
"  ■  a/tke  Popn,  vi,  19  sq. :  Riddle,  Hal.  nfOe  Papn- 
169;  Schriickh,  Kirchmgetk.  xxvi,  99  aq.;  Mil- 


Honotlna  ni  (Ctmcia  SattUi),  Pope,  >  nuire  of 
Borne,  wu  cvdiiul  of  St.  John  and  St  Pinl,  uid  suc- 
ceeded pope  InnoceDl  III  in  1216.  He  ihowed  ■  Teiy 
KcoiDmaiUcing  iipiril  in  hu  reUCiona  witb  the  temporal 
powers.  Thus,  wben  Frederick  II  penniued'hi*  eon 
Henry,  »lre«dj  king  of  Sicily,  to  be  elected  king  of  Ger- 
nuny,  in  April,  l£iU,  he  eren  amsented  to  ofBciste  at  the 
coronation  (November,  1220).  But  it  u  Kenerally  be- 
lieved that  the  abject  of  the  pope  in  wnaenting  so  read- 
ily to  the  deaiiea  of  Frederick  II  wu  to  gain  him  for 
the  great  cnuade  agiinat  the  Munulmani  in  the  Eail 
which  he  contemplated.  Tbii  good  undenlanding  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  interrupted  when 
the  Uticr,  Inatead  of  pnxxeding  directly  to  PaleMine, 
Mrried  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  attempted  to  regain 
thoee  countries.  Honoriui  tent  hia  chaplain,  Alatrinui, 
In  the  imperial  diet  at  Cremona  in  1226,  and  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  renounce  hia  plan  of  af^f^ndi'^ 
inent.  Honoriui  even  went  >o  far  as  to  threaten  him 
(1225)  with  excwnmmucation  if  be  did  not  Mart  for  the 
Iloly  Land  by  Augiul,  1227,  and  he  would  probably 
have  exocaled  hia  threat  hiad  not  death  interfered. 
Thii  conciUatory  spirit  Konoriiu  failed  to  manifest  to- 
wards  count  Itaymond  VII  of  Toulouse.  He  esciled 
Louis  VIII  of  Fnnce  to  make  war  againit  Raymond : 
but  neither  Honorius  nor  Louis  lived  lo  see  the  end  of 
the  conflict.  He  was  also  frequetilly  at  variance  with 
the  nobleA  and  people  of  Kome,  by  whom  be  was  a  num- 
ber of  time*  driven  from  the  dty.  His  poniilicate  was 
therefore  not  a  very  4uiet  one.  He  died  March  12, 1227. 
Officially  Honoriui  confirmed  the  organization  of  the 
Dominicans  in  12IG,  and  of  the  Franciscans  in  1228. 
is  the  first  pope  who  granted  indulgences  at  the 
cation  of  saint*.  He  Has  considereil  a  learned 
man  in  his  day,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Clni)Uralienrl  adrtrita  principtm  Inebraram 
(Rome,  1629,  8ro).— Ilenog,  Btal-Kiiei/tlopadit,  vol  v  ; 
Hnefer,  A'uur.  Biag.  Giniralr,  nxv,  90 ;  Bower,  Hi»t.  o/ 
de/'(ipu,vi,21G-221i  Neander.CA. //uTory,  iv,  41,  177, 
370,841;  Hihnan,£al.CArv<t[D»iV,  v  (see  Index);  Hfr- 
fele.froiictKa<^(itc^iii,flll  sq.;  Ehrard.  Zto^iww^ucA.  ii, 
180;Schruckh,£i'rcie>^?c«ci.xxW,S2S:xxv,lilSaq.,329 
sq.;  xxix,  G32i  Fuhrmaun,  //ambcSrfrri.  dtr  Kirchm- 
geii.  ii,  341 ;  Cave,  Hiit.  liL.  iripl.  ted,  ii,  287 ;  Wetzer 
u,We1te,  Kirchrn-I^.  v,  819;  Aschbach,  Kirdtfo-l^. 
iii,  S24 ;  Itaumcr,  Gachitktt  d.  Uohtntaiifta,  iii,  307  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Honoiltw  IV  (Giacamo  SatvBl),  was  pope  fhim 
April  2.  12M5,  to  April  S,  1287.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Charles  nf  Anjuti  against  the  AraRooese,  who  had  oc- 
cupied Sicily ;  and  he  even  incited  (o  a  crusade  against 
the  latter,  qualifying  it  as  a  "holy  war."  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  leal  for  the  prtscrva^n 
and  augmentation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  cleared  the  Pa- 
pal Slates  of  the  bands  of  robbers  with  which  they  were 
overrun,  and  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  arts  and  sci- 
ences, wliich  up  to  his  time  had  been  much 
among  other  improvements,  he  attempted  to 
course  of  Oriental  Urguagis  at  the  Unii-ereity  of  Paris, 
but  ho  did  nut  succeed.  During  his  brief  pontiAcale  he 
is  aid  U>  have  succeeded  in  enriching  his  family.— 
Higne,  Z>irf.  AVcfrs. ,-  Hoefei,  A'oiiir.  S>n^  Genfrnlr,  xxv, 
91;  Musheim,a.//uf.ii,801;  SchrOckh,  JTi'rvAm.TFirt. 
xxvi,  ail  sq.;  Bower,  Ilutory  q/'lhe  Popti,vi.  32<j  sq.; 
Milman,  Lalm  CArutioaify,  vi,  172;  Riddle,  I/ul.nflht 
rapacs,ii,i3&;  Neander,  CA. //uT.  iv,  65,  627 ;  Wotzei 
u-Wcltc,  KirdKifLex.  v,  822;  Aschbach,  Kinlim-Lri, 
iii,  825. 

HonorinB,  Babtkolomkiv,  a  Pramonstratist,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Eetfcl,  in  Brabant,  became  canon  at  Flnrefle, 
near  Kaumur,  later  preacher  at  Helmoot,  and  finally 
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being  penecoled  by  the  Calvisists,  went  to  Room.  1I< 
wrote  A  dntonilio  ad /rami  iq/eriarif  Gfrmaiiia  (Hep> 
Higenb.  1578) ; — Uoditporiam  nUnonm  onivat  /V». 
moiufrataiHi  per  artem  Htm-nm  A  UaCtonm  (iUd, 
1584)  ■^QiHntvma  Uuologica  LXX  adeemu  Cabim- 
lot  (ibid.  1566) ;— ffacidonwn  Amekiii  Cat^aariauu 
(ibid.  1586) ;  and  a  number  of  other,  but  lea  valnat^ 
works Pierer.  l/mietn.  Let.  viii,  522. 

Houter,  Johh,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Protest«ntisiD 
in  Transylvania,  was  bom  at  Cronstadt  in  I49t< ;  studied 
St  Wittenberg  under  Luther,  then  went  as  a  teacher  to 
Cracow,  whence  he  moved  to  Basle  to  contiime  his  stud- 
ies. In  1583  he  returned  to  his  native  dty,  where  be 
started  ■  printing  establishment,  and  publtahed  Luther's 
writings.  He  also  published  at  his  own  expense  a 
translation  of  Luther's  works  in  Hungarian.  Id  1U4 
be  was  appointed  pastor,  and  became  quite  popular  a*  a 
preacher.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1619.— Henog,  Rtal-Emcf 
Hap.  vi,  254 ;  Haidwick,  CA.  Ilin.  of  At  Rr/ormaliom,  p. 
98;  //irt.  o/PnU.  Chttnk  h  llmgaty,  p.  59. 

Houtholm,  Joua  Nicolae  von  (known  oooiidoo- 
ly  as  Febkoniijs),  suflragan  bishop  of  Trerea  (in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia),  was  bom  Jan.  27,  1701,  and  educaC«)  t 
the  Jesuits'  college  and  luuvenrily  of  that  places  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  ho  went  on  a  joomey  to 
Rome,  and  alter  his  rMum  (1727)  was  appoint«I  aao- 
cesHvely  to  several  high  pueilions  in  the  Church,  and 
finally  became  sul&agan  tashop  Hay  IS,  1748,wbicb  pott 
he  tilled  until  1T88.  Ha  died  Sept.  2, 1790.  Hia  Uit- 
toria  TrmrentUj  tfipiomatica  rt  prvgmatico  (Trwir, 
1760,  3  vols.  fuL,  with  a  Prodromu.  1767,  2  vols.  foL; 
Augsb.  1767,  2  vols.  foL)  is  coDsiderHl  a  work  of  gteu 
merit;  but  it  was  as  the  author  of  O*  Slata  Kcdnia  tt 
Ifgiiimu  PoUUalf  Btmuaii  Pimlifiai  Libtr  nn^farw,  ad 
reumfudot  dimdmfft  vt  rrtigiont  Ckrirtiumi  compomtwt 
(Bullioni  apud  Guillelmum  Kvrard,  1T68,  4to),  puhliab- 
cd  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Jnwinus  Febronius,"  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
daring  exprcwons  of  independent  thought  which  diar- 
acleriie  the  entire  work  created  general  excitement. 
As  early  as  1763-6  he  issued  an  enlarged  edition,  and  a 
third,  still  more  enlarged,  in  1770-74.  An  abridgment  of 
the  work  ippeared  in  (.lerman  in  1764,  another  in  I^tin 
in  1777,  and  the  translations  into  the  various  D»deni 
languages  soon  made  it  known  throughout  Europe 
(French,  Sedan  and  I'aris,  1767;  Italian,  Venice,  1767, 
etc).  Many  Roman  celebrities  wrote  against  it,  espe- 
cially Zaccaria  (to  whose  writings  an  answer  is  given 
in  \oca  drfntio  fibnmii  amira  P.  Zaccaria,  BulUoni, 
1763, 3  voU.)  and  Ballerini  (Dtpolrflali  fedttiaaica  Ro- 
num.  Ponlif.  rl  cmcU.  penrralium  amira  ojaa  J.  Filro- 
nii  (Verona,  1768, 4to,  and  often).  Pope  Clement  XIII 
caused  the  book  to  be  entered  on  the  Imda,  altboogh  it 
was  dedicated  to  himself.  Hontheim  seeks  esf>ecially 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  sjnritual  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Roman  see.  He  •etma 
to  say  to  bis  readers,  "Without  becoming  Protestaota, 
you  may  very  well  oppose  the  encroachments  aikd  abuse 
of  power  of  the  papal  court.''  The  principal  points  of 
which  the  work  treats  are,  the  constitution  of  the  priiD- 
itive  Church,  the  representative  characta  of  gtmral 
councils,  the  thoroughly  Aumun  bssis  on  which  reals  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Kome,  the  fatal  inflneoce  of 
the  peeudo-Iudorian  decretals,  the  tendency  to  usurpa- 
tion ofpowerby  the  nundo^  the  illegal  indaeTKe  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  the  monopoly  of  ^iscojial  rirc- 
tioni  poBsened  by  the  chapters  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  people.  As  all  lua 
sBBcnions  are  accompanied  by  historical  proofs,  and  his 
book  contains  hardly  anything  but  quctatioBS  ftm  the 
fathers  in  support  of  his  views,  it  exerted  gnat  in&tr- 
encv.  As  the  work  had  been  published  imder  the  aoas 
depluTm  of  Justinius  Febronius,  the  system  of  Church 
govenmient  which  Hontbeim  pruponnded  is  gncnily 


■Mir  cooDCrica.  Renoc,  u  «oon  >s  the  real  anthor  of 
tb  Or  Slahi  Eccbfia  wu  knoirn,  he  bnanH  th<  object 
•d  ccKKka  penecutioiu.  Pope  Hin  V(  thawed  him- 
■df  opwuUf  the  enemy  of  llanth^m.  Tbe  ex-J««uil 
BkJc,  priTf  ttHUKiUot  or  the  electur  Clement  Wenceslu, 
u*  iviified  with  penecalioK  Uonlheiin,  persecuEed  also 
■I  the  BMOiben  of  his  family,  most  or  whom  held  of- 
tosinlhepravinoeorTrier.  The  old  man  (Honttieim 
wtt  then  neariy  •aventy-nine),  lirail  of  all  tbeae  annoy- 
aat,  aad  pcthaia  rii^thiened  at  the  pnqiect  of  whiu 
be  migtit  nill  have  U>  uiHlei)(0,  Hnilly  gave  way,  and 
BAmiiUil  to  the  pope.  When  hii  recantalioa  reached 
RaiMin  1778,  Plus  VI  held  aqwcial  oonriMory  in  order 
U  ippnae  Ihe  itIioIc  Uoman  Catholic  world  of  the  event; 
but  HTeral  Roman  Catholic  govcnunenta  opposed  the 
poblicition  of  the  act*  at  ihii  conaixory  in  their  atatca. 
HonoTcr,  the  effecU  of  the  diipata  had  been  too  widely 
Mt  10  be  oWtcraled  by  a  tardy  expraanon  of  repent- 


wij,  like  Feitekin,  in 
■H.  My  recantation  can  do  do  ham  to  the  Christian 
idii^oo,  Hither  can  it  in  any  way  benedt  the  court  of 
Borne ;  ihe  thinking  worid  haa  n»A  my  ailments,  and 
bm  indoned  them."  Some  of  the  more  liberal-miniied 
Bonta  Catholic  hiitorians  lay  that  Hontheim,  in  hia 
(im)  ncaotation,  deciaied  hit  object  to  have  been  to 
(Act  a  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Piotntant 
churrbtt.     ife  believed  that  this  couki  only  be  accom- 


gfthe  Rinuafa  Church.  Later,  he  modiOed  his  recanla- 
liiB  greatly  by  ■  •abaoqueiit  Cimunmlan/  (Frankfort- 
at-tbfr-Mauie,  1781),  to  which  cardinal  Gardi  replied,  at 
t)u  special  nqoeet  of  the  fope.  But  eventually  Hont- 
b(ia  made  full  aobmiidao  lo  the  Church.  In  I7S8  he 
iwilfrnd  hia  charfm  and  apent  Ihe  laat  yeara  of  hia  life 
«o  his  catate  of  Hoaqnantan,  in  LoKemburg.  See  Hoe- 
ta,  A'oM,  Bieg.  GiiJraii,  xxr,  91 ;  HeiiOB,  Rtal-Kmy- 
Uy.iri,  i&i;  Haae,  Ckurdt  nitC  p.  b1»:  Hiihkr,  Sym- 
Wi«,p.«;  liaYiti,NtiitnGach.d.DaUtdie».]a,iK 
aq.:  Fnbrauim,  Haadaerteri.  der  KtrdiatgttcA.  a,  S4S 
sit;  Schhtckh,  X'>rolav«at.xxii,13;  i.  dl  Ar/orm.  vi, 
l^tH.\Vlticb,NmaURdig.GtKk.i,\i5M\.;yi\,\li 
t^ilft  •q.,4Aa  a(|.:  Ilenke,/:imk>^unl.vii,  183  aq.; 
Buir,  Gi^trU  kit.  Gtmdidi,  d.  18^  joAri.  iv,  402  sq.; 
ltmtt,rtzt-iaoko/Clt.Ui$iory,ii,'iM:  Hase,  CA.  ^wf. 
ILiSa.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  side:  Aachbaeh,  A'iroL- 
lat  ii,  715  sq. ;  WetHi  und  Welw,  Kir(lm-Lex.  v,  8M 
■V;  l{tal-Emcyktop.f.d.Kat)ioLDrulirU.v,ilS;  Wer- 
*m.  Gnck,  d.  kalluii.  TkroL  p.  !09  aq.,  !73,  and  opecially 
BriifitnJuti  tw.  d.  CkHTfilmtH  CIrmau  Wnr,  v.  Trier 
«.  rf.  WrilAitdu  N.  t.  Hamkeim  B.  d.  Buck  J.  Fabmatu, 
tu.  (Frankfarl-a-M.  1813). 

Hood  (7|^3X,  maipk'),  a  Uara  round  the  head, 
qioken  of  a  female  head-band  (Isa.  iii,  !S);  elsewhere 
mdoed  "diadem."  e.g.  a  man's  (urfan  (Job  mix,  14); 
Ita  hi^-pricat's  "  autre"  (Zech.  iii,  B) ;  the  king's  crmm 
<ba.  Ixii,  8,  marg.).    See  HKAit-DRSaa,  etc 

HOOD  (Suon  *(mI,'  eomp.  Germ.  A(tf,  hat),  bonowed 
tnn  i£e  Roman  cvcabj,  ia  (1.)  the  coal  of  a  monk. 
ft)  In  England,  an  omamealal  fold  that  han*^  down 
tbe  badt  of  t  gradoite  to  marie  his  degne.  This  part 
•f  the  dnm  waa  faimerly  not  intended  for  distinction 
and  afnaawnt,  but  Ibr  tiae.  It  was  generally  fastened 
tntbe  back  of  the  tope  oi  other  vestnre,  and  in  case  of 
rata  or  oo)d  waa  dnwn  over  the  head.  In  the  miiver- 
•ilita  the  hoods  of  tbe  gnduales  were  made  to  tignify 
their  itfcna  by  varying  the  lolors  and  materiala.  By 
the  an  j-eighth  canoo  of  theCbunh  of  England  "every 
nnnisiCT  saying  the  publie  pnyeni,  or  ministering  '  * 
sacf^ienta,  or  other  ritea  of  the  Church,  if  they 
pailuale*,  ahall  wear  upon  their  surplices,  at  such  times, 
aich  booda  as  by  the  orders  of  tbe  miiveniitiea  an  agree- 
■W  10  their  degreea."— Ilook.  CkarcK  Oidiimary,  s. 
Wbeatly,  Boot  of  Common  Praiftr,  p.  102,  lOS. 

Boot  (n^^g,  pmo*',  dnnn,  i.  e.  a  eleft  hoof  as 
rfBW tattle, Exod-x, 36;  £iek.xxU;  Hiciv,13, 
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cWen,  Isa.  v,  Vl ;  Jet 

Zech.  xi,  16).  In  Lev. 
XI,  n  sq.;  i>eu^  IV,  b  sq.,  tne  -parting  of  the  hooT'  ia 
made  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  dean  and 
unclean  animals ;  and  Ibis  la  a|^cd  even  to  the  camel, 
after  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  clasriflcalion. 
SeeCAHBL. 

Hoogbt,  Ebesiiaiui  \ 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  bom  i 
cenlury.  He  was  a  Reformed  preacher  at  Nieuwen- 
dsm,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew.  He 
died  in  ITie.  He  wrote  Jmua  lingua  wamda  (Anat. 
1687, *to;  ibid,lG96[?j,8vo):— Jfeduflayramattfeftr. 
(AmiL169e,8vo):— «y>Ua;rM  £braa, Ckiiid. el  Sfr.:— 
Ler.  Noaim  Tal.  Gmco-LaliiBm,  etc  Eqiecially  eel- 
ebrued  is  his  edition  of  tbe  BiUta  Utbraica  (Amsierd. 
and  UUechl,  1705,  Oxf.  1760,  London,  1774,  and  ofUn; 
lalelyagain  bvTauchniti,Lpi.  1835,  and  often).— Pierer, 
Unit.  La.  viii,  684;  Wolf,  BiU.  Hthr.  ii,  881;  iv,  117. 
See  Criticibu,  Biblical. 

Hoagatrateii  (also  called  Hochktiuten),  Jacob 
VAN,  prior  of  Ihe  Dominican  convent  of  Cologne,  and 
an  eident  adversary  of  Reuchlin,  Luther,  and  EraKnoa, 
was  bom  at  Brabant  in  1464.  He  aludied  at  Ihe  Unl- 
vecnly  of  ColoRoe  without  much  aooceaa.  NeverthC' 
less,  he  was  received  master  of  aiu  in  14Si,  and  after- 
wards made  prior.  His  great  leal  and  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  secnred  him  the  nomination  of  iiiqiusil« 
at  Lnuvtin,  besides  a  profeasoraiiip  of  theology  at  the 
Univenity  of  Cologne,  for  which  be  wal  in  nowise  qual- 
ified. In  1&I9  he  summoned  Reuchlin  lo  appear  befors 
him,  thereby  iianscending  his  powers,  as  Reuchlin,  re- 
siding in  another  state,  could  only  be  summoned  by  the 
provindal  of  the  order.  He  had  already  published  hia 
I.,ibdlia  acauatoriut  contra  ipecaiam  oaiL  Jok.  Bead- 
Ilm,  when  the  ch^tei  of  Heniz  took  Reuchliu's  case 
in  hand.  But  pope  Leo  X  gave  commiaaion  Co  bishop 
George  of  Speer  to  settle  the  contrareray.  Hoogatraten, 
not  appearing,  lost  bis  cause,  and  was  condemned  (o  pay 
Ihe  costs ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  submit  to  tbe  decree,  the 
whole  mstler  was  brought  before  Lea  X,  and  Hoogatra- 
ten was  summoned  to  Rome.  Unwilling  either  lo  of- 
fend the  humaoista  in  Ihe  penon  of  ReiKhlin,  or  tbe 
powerful  Dominicans  represented  by  Hoogstraten,  the 
pope  issued  a  inawIaliDii  dt  Mupa-tedaide,  Returning  lo 
Cologne,  Hoogslralen  published  in  1618  two  aD-called 
Apologiea,  full  of  malice,  and  in  1619  his  Datnclie  ta- 
baUr,  frit  coinjwfo  ptrjidia  a  Jok.  SaickBno  sn  Capri- 
o»  (CoL  1619).  He  also  opposed  Luther  in  the  moat 
violent  manner,  propoung  that  he  should  be  burned  st 
once.  HoogatraUnriiedalCologne  Jan.31,1637.  His 
collected  works  were  published  st  Cologne  in  1626.  See 
Henog,  Rral-EncyOop.  vi,  257 ;  Echard,  Scriplar.  OnL 
Pmdkalonin  ;  Hoefer,  iVnar.  Biog.  Cfnirale,  xxv,  106 ; 
BMumeT,Gf*ck.Europa't,i,2lO;  tltyerbaV,  jok.  Rruck- 
Im  u,  a,  Zril,  p.  168  aq. ;  Schriickh,  Kiirkengaek,  xxxf 
J48;  f.  it  Ar/am.  1,139;  Bayle, //it  iMrt.  iu,  471  aq,  i 
Hosheim,  Ckarci  UitUrg,  iii,  22. 

Hook  is  the  renderingin  the  Auth.  Vera,  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  originaL  See  also  Fibk-hoOR; 
Flebk-iiook;  PbuNiho-kixiX-  Tbe  idea  of  a  Ihom 
ent«rs  into  Ihe  et3'mol(^y  of  several  of  them,  probably 
because  a  Ihom.  Aoofarf  or  smjghl,<raa  the  eaiiiest  in- 
strument of  this  kind.  Tacitus  thus  describes  Ihe  drea* 
of  Uie  ancient  Germans.  "Atooaemantle,  fastened  with 
a  claip,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  bad,  with  ■  thorn" 
{Gena.  17).    See  Thorn. 

1.  nn,  dutch  (lit.  a  (jiom),  a  ring  inserted  in  the  noa- 
Irils  of  animals,  to  which  a  cord  was  fastened  in  order 
to  lead  them  about  or  tame  them  (2  Kings  xix,  38 ;  Isa. 
XKXvii,  29 ;  Eiek.  xxlx,  1 ;  sxxviii,  4 ;  oompsre  Job  xl, 
36) :  alao  a  "  chain'  for  a  captive  (Eiek.  xix,  4,  9),  and 
"  braceUla"  for  females  (Exod.  xxv,  22,  where  others  a 
iKue-ru^,  others  a  daip  for  fastening  tbe  dress).  In  tbe 
first  two  of  the  above  pataagcs,  Jehovah  intimates  hia 
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•baolute  contro]  over  Scniucherib  by  in  ■Diuiim  to  the 
piBCtice  of  leading  bufhloes,  camela,  dromnluiRi,  elc, 
by  meui«  of  a  conl,  or  of  ■  cord  atucbed  M  a  rin^,  pau- 
ed  through  the  noitrils  {Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  167-8, 2d  ed.). 
Such  a  ring  is  oftcnlimea  pUced  through  the  noae 
oT  a  bull,  and  is  Ukewlae  lurd  in  the  East  for  leuling 
■bout  lions,  orndi,  and  other  aniinatg.  A  utDilar  meth- 
od waa  adopted  for  leading  priaonera,  as  in  the  caae  of 
Hanaaseh,  who  wa*  led  with  rings  (2  Chron-mxiii,  11). 
An  illuamiion  of  thii  practice  ii  round  in  a  baa-relier 
diacovered  at  Khoimlwd  (Layard,  ii,  376 ;  see  also  tbe 
■.I  Etk).    The  term  dpiQ  is  used  in  a  similar 


thinks,  A'lB.  and  BaA.  p.  IIS,  to 


onglni;,  as  Laf  ard 

ho[««5rapplDgB). 
sense  in  Job  xl,  34  (A.  T.  "  bore  bis  nose 
maigin).  Another  lonn  of  the  Ume  term,  n^n  (A.  V. 
"  thorn"),  ia  likewise  properiy  a  rv^  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  and  attached  by  a  cord  O^jW)  to 
a  atake  for  the  purpoae  of  keq>ing  it  aliTe  in  the  water 
(Job  xli,  2) ;  tiie  word  meaning  the  corti  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  tbe  A.  V.    See  below. 

2.  The  cognate  WOTd  Hin,  chaitoA',  means  a  JM- 
Jloot(Job]ili,i."uiglei''Iiia.xix,Si  Hab.i,l5).  This 
paaaage  in  Job  hu  occasioned  the  foUowinj;  specula- 
tions (see,  for  instance,  Harris's  f/ai.  llitt.  of  ike  BMe, 
art.  Leviathan,  Lond.  \»ib).  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Bochirt  has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan 

the  crocodilt  (RoecnmUller  on  Bochan,  iii,  7B7, ... 

etc,  Lipa.  1796).    Merodotui  has  then  been  quoted, 
where  he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  near  Lake  Maiis 
■elect  a  crocodile,  render  him  tame,  and  suspend  on 
menla  to  his  ears,  and  sometimes  gems  of  great  vali 
his  fore  feet  being  adorned  with  braerleU  lii,69) ;  a 
the  mummies  of  CTOcodile^  having  their  ears  thus  Ixited, 
have  been  discovertd  (Kenrick's  £,^071^  nf  l/erodetai,  p. 
97,  Lond.  1S41).    Hence  it  is  concluded  thsL  this  pas- 
sage in  Job  refera  (o  the  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotusj 
and,  donbllees,  the  terms  employed,  eiqiecially  by 
Sept.  and  Vulg„  and  the  third  andjonotcag  e«"*u, 
vor  the  suppooilion,  for  there  the  captive  is  represented 
as  suppliant  and  obsequious,  in  ■  stale  of  security  and 
servitude,  and  tbe  object  of  diversion,  "played  with"  as 
with  a  bird,  and  serving  for  the  sport  of  maidens     ** 
rodotua  is  further  quoted  to  show  that  in  bis  tim 
Egyptians  captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  (dyno- 
Tpor),  with  which  (t  (iXcvaftj  d';  rqv  t4>')  he  was  drmen 
ashore;  and  accounts  are  certainly  given  by  roodem 
travelera  of  the  continuance  of  this  practice  (Matllet, 
_/>fKn>.d"fiOTp((,ii,l?7,ed.  Hag-,  1740).    But  does 
'  the  tnlirt  dacription  go  upon  the  suppoalion  of  the 
pottibUity  of  so  treating  Lerialhan  f    Supponng  the  al- 


much  I 


te  say, '  Canst  thou  treat 
crocodile  and  otter  Jitm  CTBatures?"     Dr.  Lee  has, 
deed,  given  reasons  which  render  it  doi^/ul,  al  lei 
whether  the  leviathan  daet  mean  the  crocodile  in  t 
pasaage,  or  n-hether  it  does  not  mean  some  species 
miole,  as  was  formeriy  supposed — the  Mphima  orta 
commmdt,  or  common  grampus,  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.    (See  his  ex- 
amination of  Uochart's  reosoningti,  etc.,  in  Trandalvm 
mdNattt  on  Job,  p.  197  and  629-539,  Lond.  1887),     So 
the  above  term  in  Eick.  xxix,"I  will  put  my  hooka  in 
thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cmiK  Ihn  to  ame  vp  out  oflht  midit 
ej'tiy  rineri,"  where  the  prophet  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  allusiuns  to  the  de- 
suuctjon,  poesibty,  of  a  crocodile,  the  symbol  of  Egypt. 
Tbus  Pliny  (Uitl.  Nal.  viii,  25)  states,  that  the  Tentyri- 
l>  (inhabiunla  of  Egypt)  followed  the  crocodile,  iwmi- 
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ming  after  it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its  back.thnut 
bar  into  ita  mouth,  which  being  held  by  its  two  ex- 
tremities, serves  asalHt,and  enaUes  them  to/am  il  nm 
ip.Eiek.xxix,  3, 4).  Strabo  relates  that  the 
TentyritK  displayed  their  feols  before  the  Runons  (xvii, 
'"  ed.Casaub.).    See  Leviathah. 

^V  mm,  a  peg  or  pin,  upon  which  the  cuitains  of 
Tabernacle  were  hung,  springing  out  of  the  capitals 
(Exod.  xxri,  SS,  etc).  The  Sept.  and  Jenmie  seem  to 
lave  Dndentaod  the  eapilaU  of  Ike  piUart;  and  il  baa 
leen  urged  that  thia  is  mole  likely  to  be  the  meaning 
:han  il(wX«,especiaUy  as  1775  shekels  of  ulver  were  used 
a  making  these  wy^  for  tbe  pillars,  overlaying  the 
;hapitcn,  and  filleting  them  (ch.  xxxviii,  28),  and  that 
the  iooit  are  really  the  D^D*1p,  (acta  (Exod.  xxvi,  6, 
11,83,35;  xxxix,S3).  Yet  the  SepL  also  renden  D^ll, 
iipimin,ratjil  oictalpt  (Exod.xxvii,IO,  ll,aildil]«vAiu, 
Eiad.xixvui,lT,  19);  and  from  a  comparison  of  tb«e 
two  latter  parage*,  it  would  seem  that  these  hooka,  or 
rather  traleri,  rote  oat  of  the  chapiters  or  heada  of  the 
pillars.  The  word  seems  to  hai-e  given  name  to  tlie 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  ponihly  ^vrn  a  simi- 
larity of  the  form  in  which  the  latter  appeon  in  the 
Greek  Digopma,  te  that  of  a  hook.  Mr.  I'aine  (Solo- 
nvm'M  Tengtle,  etc,  p.  !5)  regards  these  "  hooks"  as  hav- 
ing been  rather  ;nin  driven  into  the  heads  of  the  pillon, 
and  thus  projecting  upward  fVom  them  like  a  small 
tenon,  upon  which  the  nlver  rods  were  slipped  by  meaits 
of  a  small  hole  or  eye  in  the  latter.  This  would  aerve 
to  keep  the  pillars  together.     See  Taberhacle. 

4.  njX,  tosinaA'  (lit.  (Aora),  a^-Aool  (Amos  IT,  3; 
daewherc  a  iHiid),    See  Fisiiimo,  etc ;  Aboue. 

In  tbe  same  verse,  rn^C,  liroUi;  "  fiah-booka," 
where  bo^  SepL  and  Vulg.  seem  to  have  token  'V«Q  in 
the  sense  of  a  pot  or  caldron  instead  of  a  flsh-book.  See 
Caldkoh. 

5.  3^ia,  tnozby' (i  Sam.  ii,  13, 14), "  Besb-hook,"  and 
the  nijVjB,  "the  flesh-hooks-  (Exod.  xxvii,  S,  and 
elsewhere).  This  was  evidently  in  the  Arst  paiaaga  a 
tjident "  of  three  teeth,"  a  kind  of  lark,  etc,  for  turning 
the  saciiHcc*  on  the  fire,  and  for  collecting  fraginaits, 
etc    See  FLxaii-iioax. 

6.  nilpja,  auamemth-  (Isa.  Ii,  4,  and  elsewhere), 
"beat  their  spears  into  pruning-booka'  {tfHirava,fal- 
ca).  The  Boman  poets  have  the  aamo  metaphor  (Vtr- 
tial,  xiv,  34, "  Falx  ex  cnse").  Id  Mic  iv,  S,  n  lyinr*. 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades,  etc  Joel  reverse* 
the  roelaphor  "  praning-hooks"  into  spcan  (iii,  10,  hgo- 
Ha) ;  and  so  Ovid  (/tufi,  i,  (S9T,  w  pila  S^ma).     See 

PBV!<I.''(1-II00K. 

7.  Doubtful  is  Q7Peti,  lAfjAafla'yim,  ilaSt  fee  cattle 
("pots,"  Psa.  Ixviii,  13),  also  the  cedar  beams  in  the 
Temple  court  with  hooks  for  flaying  the  victims  (Exek. 
xl,  43).  Other  meanings  given  are  ledges  (Vulg.  la- 
Ha),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  D^P^lD;  peaa 
for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being  slauglk- 
tered ;  hearth-stones,  as  in  tbe  margin  of  the  A.  V. ;  and, 
lastly,  gaiters  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  bkiod  Iroai 
the  slaughtered  animalb  GfScnius  (7Ar(nNr.  p.  1470) 
explains  tbe  term  U  signifying  ttalU  in  the  coorti  of 
the  Temple  where  tbe  sacrificial  victims  were  fastened : 
our  translotom  give  in  tbe  margin  "  endiront,  or  the  two 
hearth-stones."  The  SepU  seems  equally  at  a  lam,  mi 
ni'kaivjijv  i'Sovci  ytiooc ;  as  also  Jerome,  who  rendov 
it  labia.  Schkusner  pronounces  yilaot  to  be  a  barba- 
rous word  formed  ftom  V^n,  and  understands  giiitglnm, 
a  little  pillar  set  on  another,  and  eapitetlum,  colnmned. 
The  Choldee  renders  ^^bp]^7,  short  posts  in  the  hotoc 
of  the  sUiightcrers  on  which  to  sDspend  the  sacrificeo. 
Dr.  Lightfool,  in  his  chapter  "  on  the  altar,  the  linga, 
and  the  lavcr,"  olaervce,  "On  the  north  side  of  tbe  al- 
tar were  six  ordtia  of  tings,  each  of  which  o 
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rix,*'*l>i<^  t)>«rkill«dUn  ncriAoH.  Uttb^wtn 
bu  fiBan  net  up,  upon  which  were  hid  oveithwut 
temi  of  cedar ;  oo  [Ikh  wen  TeilaMd  lowi  of  jkxiib, 
(S  whidi  the  imifica  were  hung ;  and  thej  were  Bay- 
ed on  BuUe  tabic*,  which  were  between  these  pillan" 
(■«*«tn.41,42i  Wimb.voLxi.ch.xxiJT.Lond.llW*- 
S-t).    SeeTsMLFE. 

i.  Obriaaily  an  incorrect  rendering  for  V^^^  "Ih 
■m',  a  rtMi^nipe,  used  Tor  binding  animals,  perhaps  by 
laesiH  of  the  ring  in  their  nose  (Job  xli,  2 ;  ehewhei* 
"ruh'er  "caldron").    See  Flao. 

9.  Fiailiy,  tptraviifapa  in  2Maoc.Juii,3  i*  rendered 
'(RDid  with  hooks,"  referring  to  the  ■grfAs-arawd  char- 
iou  of  the  aodent&    See  Cuabidt. 

Hook,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bocn 
in  Lmdn  in  1771,  and  educaled  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ui- 
tad.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  IHH, 
ikao  of  WocnMer  in  1S35,  and  held  also  other  prefei- 
ncUi  in  the  English  Chortb.  He  died  in  1838.  Be- 
ain  enne  dramatic  jdeces  and  novels  which  are  as- 
dibed  to  Hook,  he  pobUshed  A  lyuii  in  Utria,  a  Ime 
5idol  a/lie  CiUnA  o/Eaglaiii  <md  her  Clergy  (Lond. 
I8ltt,BvD):— 5(nwiu,elc.  (1812,  Sro,  and  another  >e- 
na  in  IHIS,  6wa).  For  a  tnognphical  sketch  of  Hook, 
M  the  Loadim  GaL  Mag.  April,  lg28^Allibone,  X>iel. 
^^mion,  i,  tab. 

Hooke,  Liic«  Joaepb,  a  French  theologian  of 
Englisb  origin,  was  bom  about  1716,  and  educated  at 
ihs  leminaTy  of  **  Saint-Nicolas  du  Chardonnet."  He 
mind  tbe  doctor's  decree  from  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
^pointed  praTenor  of  theology  in  1T50.  The  followlnR 
V  he  pnaided  at  the  discaseion  of  abb^  Paradea's  ( 


r.)ih 


which 


rhich  he  had  ■Rnnd  without  reading.  Hooke  was 
dqnsal  tram  his  profemmliipi  but  the  pnfeaaon  of  the 
SgriMBoe  and  of  the  College  of  Navaire  interceded  in 
U>  htbalC  and  oUaioed  the  revocatinn  of  the  order. 
Al  tbe  ootbnak  of  the  Fnocb  Revohitian  he  was  made 
lilnriui  of  the  Uaiarin  library,  but  he  heU  this  place 
<«ly  ■  ihnrt  time,  when  he  retired  lo  SuClond.  He 
iliidiBl796.  Hooke  pnblished  Arl^isnf  ufurnJu  retv 
A^  H  CaOoHea  Primcipia  (Paris,  I7fil.  2  vols.  Svoi 
M  (d.  ITT*.  3  Tola.  8to)  i-Dua»,r4  el  BiJUx.  cr*.  nr 
ftiArflejonnnumflidtcraJW.  Amu  (Paris,  1770-M,4 
nk  llmo— a  Iianalation  of  one  of  his  father's  works 
*w  tbs  English) : — Prmcipe  tur  la  Katurt  A  TE—aux 

*  Ptntir  di  rigtite  (hri^  179L,  8to).     (J.  H.W.) 
Hooks,  WlUluu,  a  Cangresational  minister,  was 

l"n  in  SoDlhamploa  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
Coflege,  Ojfont.  Aft«  having  received  ordera  in  the 
f^areh  of  Englaad,  be  became  vicar  of  Axmouth,  in 
l*mnihire.  Abont  1686  he  emignted  to  this  counOy, 
••  hk  ooDomfonning  views  had  caused  him  coniidera- 
Ut  traoble,  and  in  IGU  or  IS4S  he  was  installed  paitur 

*  Kew  Haren.  Conn,  lie  was  b;  marriafce  a  couun 
"(Ofivet  Cromwell,  aflei  whose  ascendency  be  retitmed 
u  EagUnd.  and  became  Cramwell's  domestic  chaplain. 
AIW  the  death  of  CromwiJl,  Hooke  became  an  ejected 
"i  "Jmced  minister,  and  he  spent  his  lemaininR  davs 
a  nirement.  He  died  near  London  Hamh  21, 167t<. 
B«"iis  Rveral  sermons— among  Ihera,  \ea  Engloud't 
Tmfir  Old  K^glamT,  Fmrt,  a  Fast  sermon  (Tannlon, 
W«.  Urndon,  IG41.  4to),  which  is  conwdered  one  of  the 
«"  landDctians  of  hi*  day— he  published  The  PriH- 
t-V  s/tk  /taiKtM  mEarlA  tryood  Hok  in  tlrarm,  etc., 
'Vt^mng  also  a  Ditcourm  on  lie  Gotptl  Da^  (1673).— 
^Vrm.Ai>.  AiH.  Pitlpit,!,  I«SQ.;  AlUbone,  Z>i*.  o/ 
■<«<»m,  1,878. 

Booker,  Asmbel.  a  Congrcffational  minister,  waa 
W  ia  Bctfalebem,  Conn.,  Ang.  29, 1762.  He  gradua- 
■^tValeCoU^e  inlT89,  and  was  installed  pastor  at 
*«*«  in  September.  179L  This  ch-irue  he  renjcned 
KKeooBtofill  health  Jane  IS,  1810.  After  preaching 
U  wioM  polfita,  be  became  paalot  of  Chebe*  parish, 
»«*ich.  Coon.,  Jan.  16,  U12.  whet  be  remained  nnUl 
IT^ll- 


hii  doUK  April  19, 1S13.  Hr.  Hooker  poWsbed  sev 
era!  ooeaaional  sennoos,  and  a  number  of  artidea  in  tbe 
Cottediait  £ciBigilicat  Mt^/atim. — Sprague,  .ImaJi^  ii, 

316. 

Hooker,  Henutui,  D.D.,  a  Pratcatant  Episcopal 

ciergjTnan,  was  bom  sc  Poultney.Vl^  in  1804;  gradua- 
ted at  MUUUebtuy  College  in  1826,  and  later  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  aa  a 
Pmbyterian,  with  great  promise  both  a*  a  scholar  anil 
speaker.  He  Unally  Joined  the  Protestant  £|Hscupal 
Church,  but  the  partial  toss  of  his  sight  and  of  his  voice 
soon  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  minisciy;  and 
he  became  a  bookseller  at  rbiladelphla,  continuing,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  bis  theological  studies.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 1865.  His  principal  works 
are.  Tie  PorHon  of  lie  Soul  (PhUad.  1835,  SBmo,  and  re- 
published in  England):  — Pi^ubr  Infidelils  (PhilsdeL 
1836,  12mo)  ■.—Family  Book  of  Deeolim  (ISSe,  8vo)  :— 
Tie  Uta  ofAdcrrdly  and  the  Proritiont  of  Contnfu/Km 
(Philad.  1846,  \»Teo):—Tkm^e  a«i  Maxime  (Philad. 
I84T,  16mo):— Tile  CAriXton  Hfe  a  Fight  qf  Fuilh 
(Philad.  1848, 18mu).  He  al«>  published  a  targe  number 
of  English  and  American  worki.  "Dr.  Hooker  was  a 
vigorous  and  close  thinker,  a  deal  writer,  a  devout  and 

Ity.  He  made  the  Nasbotah  Seminary  a  residuary 
legatee,  which  bequest  probably  amounlfd  to  about 
♦10,000."  See  Church  Her.  Jan.  I866i  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Authon,i,  »7S. 

Hooker,  Riolurd,  one  of  the  most  eminent  dl- 
vinca  in  tbe  history  of  the  Choreh  of  England,  was  bom 
in  or  near  Exeter  about  1553,  aocording  tci  Walton,  or 
about  Eoatcr,  1554,  according  lo  Wood.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  expense  of  his  nude,  John 
Hooker,  chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  he  waa  allerwarda 
introduced  by  the  aune  relative  to  tbe  notJM  of  bishop 
Jewel,  who  procured  him  in  16G7  a  cleriiahip  in  Corpus 
Christl  I^ll^e,  Oxford.  In  December,  157S,  he  became 
a  student  in  thai  college,  and  a  fellow  and  master  of  arts 
In  1S77.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Hebrew 
in  the  univenity,  and  in  October  of  the  aame  year  he 
wai  expelled  hia  college,  with  Dr.  John  Reyndds  and 
three  other  fellows,  but  he  was  restored  the  same  month. 
About  two  years  after  he  look  onlera,  and  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Paul's  CnMa,  Having  married  the  (bllow- 
ing  year,  he  lost  his  fellowship,  but  he  waa  presented  to 
tin  living  of  Dra3'ti>n-BeBuchamp,  in  Bocks,  by  John 
Cherry,  Esq.,  in  1684.  Tbrmigb  the  influence  of  the 
aichhiidiop  of  York,  he  waa  appointed  Haslar  of  the 
Temple  in  l68o.  Here  he  became  engaged  In  a  contro- 
versy on  Church  discipline  and  some  points  or  doctrine 
with  Wdtei  Travers,  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Presbyteiy  at  Antwerp, 
and  held  most  of  the  opinions  of  the  divines  of  Genera. 
Travers,  being  silenced  by  arcbbishop  Whitgin,  appealed 
to  the  privy  council,  but  without  uccess.  His  petition 
to  the  council  was  published,  and  answered  by  Hooker. 
Travers  had  many  adherents  in  the  Temple,  and  it  was 
their  opposition,  according  to  Izaak  Waltnn.  which  in- 
dnced  Hooker  to  commence  bis  work  on  the  Ijitet  of 
Eodetiailical  Folily.  Finding  that  he  had  not  leisure 
at  the  Temple  lo  complete  that  work,  he  applied  lo 
Whilgill  lor  remoral  (o  a  more  quiet  station,  and  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  living  of  Boscombe  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1591.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he 
was  nude  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  At  Boscombe  he 
linished  four  books  of  the  Ecelaiaitical  Polily,  which 
were  published  in  1594.  On  the  7th  of  July,  159S,  he 
was  presented  by  the  queen  to  the  living  of  Bishope- 
bnume  in  Kent,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the  2d  , 
of  November,  1600,  "Hoohei'smannerwas  grave  even  I 
in  childhood ;  the  mildness  of  his  temper  was  proved  by  / 
his  moderstion  in  conlrareray  i  and  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing procured  him  the  general  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  great  work  is  hia  defence  of  the  constitution 
and  diadpline  orthsChurchof  Eni^uid,in  eight  boohs. 


HOOKER  s: 

under  the  title  oT  TU  Lao*  nf  EcctnioMifal  FoStg. 
This  iroik  rditaiued  during  the  authar't  lifetime  the 
pniK  of  ■  pope  (Clement  VIII)  and  &  king  (Jun« 
I),  ind  bu  ever  once  been  looked  upon  u  one  of  the 
chief  bulwuka  of  the  Church  afEngliDd  and  of  ecdeci- 
aitic*)  eatsbliehmcnti  in  genenl.  As  a  work  of  lolid 
learning,  prnfuund  reaaoning,  and  breadth  and  sustained 
dignity  of  style,  it  is  indeed  beyond  pimise;  but  the  com- 
mon objection  is  ajugt  one,  that  Hooker's  reasoning  is 
too  frequenlly  thatofan  advocate^  The  publication  of 
the  first  tour  books  hu  been  mentioned  aljove;  the  fifth 
was  publisbed  in  1G97.  He  completed  the  last  three 
■x  books,  but  they  were  not  published  till  several  yean  aT- 
ter  his  death.  The  account  which  Walton  gives  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  last  three  books  is  very  improbable, 
■nd  h tile  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  authenticity, 
though  they  sie  certainly  imperfect,  and  probably  not 
In  the  condition  in  which  he  left  them"  (Eagliik  Cgdo- 
padia).  Hooker  was  charged  with  Boraaniiing 
dencies,  but  the  charge  had  no  better  foundation 
hia  prelatical  theory  of  the  Church.  For  a  serii 
■hrewd  and  genial  notes  and  ciiticiama  on  Hooker,  see 
Coleridge,  Camplftt  Worki,  N.  T.  edition,  v,  2H  sq. 
tho  Ecelaiailiad  Foliti/  many  sepante  editions  have 
af^ared.  Hii  Worti,  vtlA  Lifr.  edited  by  Dr.  Ganden, 
were  published  in  London,  IWi  (foU) ;  again  in 
(till.),  with  life  by  luak  Walton.  The  lateet  edi 
are  Hanbury's,  with  life  of  Cartwright,  and  Notes,  from 
the  dinenting  point  of  view  (London,  1830, 3  vols.  Bto)  ; 
Keble's  {LonO.  1836,  4  vola.  Svo,  and  1S4I,8  vokSvo; 
without  the  Introduction  and  nolea,  !  rijs.  Hvo).  See 
Haok,tccfei.ff»r>yrupAj,Ti,I!Gsq.;  Orme,  tj/V  i/flni- 
ftr,i,»;  Stanley,ii/eo/Xn«)W,ii,64;  Hallam, /.iVn-- 
aliino/i:aTapf,u,9a;  ASibone,  DieHimary  of  A  olham, 
i,  880 ;  Grant,  Ch.  Ilitl.  i,  443 ;  Baxter,  Ch.  IliH.  n/Ke'/l. 
p.  489,  &3T  sq„  54S;  Neal,  IliH.  afiht  /•uritani,  i,  906: 
Bennett,  /Hit.  of  the  Diuenlrrt,  p.  2i6;  Skeats,  fUtt.  tf 
Ikt  Free  ChurdU)  nf  Kx^  p.  39  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Ch. 
/■T^iA>fc>,p.S2t,S9lK|.;  SiaAA,  Hil.of  Dndriif  {itt 
Inden);  Hagenbach,  lliil.  ofDodr.  (see  Index,  voL  ii) ; 
Leeky,//irf.o/'Xiitu)iiaAi)ii,ii,'[l,IM  sq.;  Bickentcth, 
Btad.  A  tin.  p.  S45 1  Tulloch,  Englith  Pvritinntm  ami  ill 
/ynubrt,  p. 24  sq.j  CUamy,  fiisf.^cconf  o/ny /.{^r,  i, 
286  sq.;  ii,  236 i /oHm.  5ac,  W,  ixvii,  467 ;  Thmby. 
MapasiHe,  voL  il. 

Hooket,  Tbomao.  an  eminent  Coogregational 
minister,  was  bom  July  7, 1686,'at  Maifleld,  LeiccMer-' 
riiire,  Eng.     He  was  succnsirely  student  and  profesa 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.     After  preaching 
short  line  in  London,  he  settled  in  1616  at  Chelmsford 
as  assistant  minister.     In  1630  he  was  silenced  by  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  noneonfonnit;,  and  enjoined,  under  a 
bond  of  filly  pounds,  to  come  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commiadnn ;  but  forfeiting  tbe  bond,  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, and  remained  three  years,  when  he  returned,  and 
sailed.Jitly,  1633,  for  Boston.     He  arrived  in  this  cou 
try  Sept.  4,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  chur 
in  Cambridge,  Oct.  It.    Alter  a  suy  of  nearly  Ihi 
years  (June,  1686),  in  company  with  Mr,  Stone,  t 
teaeher  in  his  church,  and  others  he  Marled  into  wt 
was  then  the  wildemeea,  and  settled  at  Hartfonl.     1 
died  at  IhU  place  July  7, 1647.    Hooker  published  Tie 
SaoTt  Ingraflugmto  Chritt  (1S87);— ri*  Sour,  Im- 
plantation; a  Trealite  tomUmiiy  Tht  Brokm  lliart, 
TU  Prrparing  eftkt  lltart,  Tht  Souti  Ingrnflini;  mTo 
Ckrin,SpinltiaUjmiaidJuy(iea7):—ThfSouriPrfft- 
aralian/ar  Chriit  (1638):— rAf  UnhrlvTrr'l  Prrjiam- 
lioa/or  ChriM,  parts  i  and  ii  (1638)  —The  Sovrt  t:ral- 
lotion — rmbraditg  Unitn  toilh  fhriaf^  Hw/ifa  of  ('mon 
'rilAChnit,raidJiuiHlicalv«i(ieS»):—neS'ai'FiVi>eo- 
lioK,OTEffectuidCaaiBgtoChritm«a«)t—TmPanic- 
nlar  Rnla  lo  be  pradited  tvery  dag  bg  Comnitd  I 
Han  (\6*f):~-SiiTTrs  a/lht  Svnof  Chunk  DiKiptim 
.  (IMSyt—CkrvfiPraser/iyrBeliaen;  a  .Irrief  nf  Dii- 
aHir$e,foiadfd  on  John  xvlj,  80-26  (1657)  -.-The  SnuTt 
Foarmm  «f  Ckritl  !—The  Soutt  Jiitl\fiailiim .  rlerm 
SmvMioBiCorimlkiatav.Hi  />rMVr«t  i, i8, 29 ;  and 
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number  of  oecanoDal  sennona.  See  Keal,  ffiit.  of  X 
Enghnd;  Sptague,  Janoit,  ii,317i  Hageubech,  Auf. ^ 
AkAwi,  11,192,396;  Seii.mi.ti/'lke  Purilant,i,8l7: 
Conlrib.  lo  Ecda.  Hitl.  of  CoKKctimt  {1861, 8vo),  p.  16, 
23,87,404,412. 

Hooper,  O«0rga,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  bom 

Worcestershire  in  1640,  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  ajid 
Westminster  School,  and  afterwords  at  Christ  Cbuich, 
Oxford.  Hcflrat  became  chaplain  of  Horley,  luahopaf 
Winchester,  and,  later,  archbishop  Sheldon  gave  him  the 
•-----■of  Lunbeth.  In  1G77  he  was  appointed  alnwner 
1  princess  of  Orange.  On  the  accession  of  William, 
the  queen  ehose  Hooper  for  her  chaplain,  and  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  CenCerbory  in  1691.  In  I7D3  be  was 
made  bish(^  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  Uarch  following  was 
transfeiTed  to  the  see  of  Balh  and  Wells.  He  died  at 
Barkle}',  Somenetshire,  in  September,  1727.  Hi*  prin- 
cipal works  are,  A  fair  and  tnelkodicai  DiKUuiom  of  lit 
fint  and  grral  CaolTtneng  b^icem  the  Ckarck  of  Eng- 
land mut  Ike  CharcA  of  Rotar,  concerning  Ike  JwfaliibU 
Guide  (Lond.  168T)  i—Dt  I  ulmtnniDHiron  Hirnn  Cob- 
jedHra,  gvHna  Uliu  origo  a  ^ggptiaca  IkKobtgia  di- 
AkH»t  (itnd.  171 1)  -.—Anln^ini  inlo  A  neitnl  ifraairri. 
ftc,  attd  ttpeaaliy  Ike  Jaeiik,  unih  an  Appendix  eotteern^ 
ing  our  old  Engliik  Moneji  and  ifeanrei  cf  CanlenI  (ib. 
1721).  There  has  been  but  one  complete  edition  ofhb 
Iforl:^  nunely,  that  published  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Hebrew 
professor  (Oif.  1767,  foL).  SeeToid,Lite»ofHeI>nii» 
ofCaMeriuTyi  Uotfa,  youv.  Biog.  Giaerah,  sjir,  124. 

Boopar  (Hopes,  or  Hoin>ER),  John,  an  English , 

bom  in  Somersetshire  about  149fi.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  llai-ing  embnced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  he  was  obligefl  to  kave  tbe 
university,  and  tlnaliy  the  coonlry  in  IMO.  He  went 
to  Switzerland,  passing  most  of  his  time  at  Zurich.  On 
the  aocouon  of  Edward  VI  (1M7)  he  relumed  to  Eng- 
land, and  acquired  gnat  reputation  in  I>indon  aa  a 
preacher.  In  l&fiO  he  was  made  bishc^  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  repugnance  to  wearing  the  vestments  of  that  of- 
fice caused  oonsidersble  delay  in  his  conseeratiun.  Af- 
ter entering  on  his  duties,  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  Refoimalion.  In  1&&!  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Worcester  in  ronuumdi/m.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  rogn  of  Hary  |155S>,  he  was  ancsled  tuA 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  tho  stake  for  his  Pioleatant 
uaL  He  firmly  refused  all  ofTers  of  pardon  which  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  his  principle*,  and  though, 
on  account  of  the  wood  with  irhich  he  was  burned  be- 
ing green,  he  suffered  tbe  severest  torments  for  nearly 
tax  hour,  he  Tnanifeslcd  unshaken  fortitude.  He  died 
Feb.  9, 1656.  Hooper  was  the  author  of  a  nmnber  of 
sermons  and  controrersisl  Injuises.  Among  his  beet 
works  are  A  Dedaralion  of  Ckritl  and  hie  Office  (1647. 
8vo)  —Leuon  of  the  /ncanalion  nfCkriH  (1549, 8vo)  ; 
— 7'iM(r«/.«<u™oi.»AeCr«.;(l581,Bvo).  Severallet- 
tcrs  of  Hooper  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Zurich. 
We  have  recent  reprints,  by  the  Psrkrr  Society,  of  The 
Earlg  Writii^  of  Bitkop  lionper,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Carr  (Camhridge,  1848,  Bvo) ;  and  of  hb  Lo'ir  WrilingK, 
mik  Leitm,  etc,  edite<l  by  the  Rev.  G.  Nei-inson  (Cam- 
bridge, 1862,  8to).  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  given  in  the  BtitiA  fi/onnm,  voL  iir  (Lood.  Tract 
Society).  See  Wood,  A  IkeBte  OxonimMei,  voL  i ;  Fox. 
Bookof  Martgn;  tlidHetoTi,  EioTigilJiiagr.  i  Hoefei. 
A'oBB.  Biog.  G^fralf,  xxv,  1 83 ;  Burnet,  //ii*.  of  Engl. 
Rrjomation,  xoli.  ii  and  iii ;  Hook,  AcrJri.  Bicgrapii, 
vi,  148;  Tulloch  (John).  EngLPvriltmiim  and  il$  t-mArt 
(l861,12mo),p.8  sq.!  Baxter,  CA. //iif.  (/ /iffi  p.  4«J'. 
446;  SltM»,Hid.oflkt  Fret  ChBirkef,p.S  sq.;  Hi<I- 
dlet«n,  Rffomen,  iii,  242 ;  Hardwick,  Rfform.  p.  816  sq. 
4tl9.42S»q.;  Wesley.  H'orfa,  ii,  892 ;  v,868;  vi,e7,197; 
ColUer,  Ecclet.  Hit.  v,  876  sq.;  Fuller.  Ck.  Hid.  iv,  bk. 
iii, p. 66;  i9rir.(iiirf/'or.ArT.Oct.]86A,p.e81:  Soameh 
HiM.  of  the  Reform,  iii,  658  sq. ;  Neal,  IliM.  of  the  Pvri- 
tafu,i,Sl  sq.;  Bennett, /Ttif.o/'Muntfm. p.  133;  Pun- 
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Hoombeek,  Johakh,  >  diMinguubfll  OMch  divine, 
VM  boni  It  tUriem  Not.  4, 1617.  Me  cnUnd  the  min' 
Mif  *t  CologTM  in  1639,  mnd  was  apfwinted  to  Utncht 
m  miniMa'  uxl  profeMor  of  theoki)^  in  16M.  In  1651 
fee  wcDt  to  Lejrdoi  ta  prafcttor,  where  he  died  SepL  1, 
ItK.  He  wat  e  prolific  uid  much  eWeemed  writer. 
Jutaeg  Ihoee  of  hia  worlu  which  wmj  yet  be  of  iatemt 
lu  llw  Kbaler  are,  ICpiilola  adJok.  tJiavum  de  /iidtpet- 
dWitw  (Lugd.  Bu.  1669)  —BrtntliitHl.itiidii  (AeoJb- 
lid  (Uitraj.  ISo*)  >-5vi*»«i  mi(ro«emun«i  tW^^wni 
(ItSaX  which  ia  atilliWith  Spanbeim'a,  one  at  the  moM 
■afo)  anDpendiama  oTrelonned  polemia: — Soctmami*' 
aui  o^Kotw  (Utrecht  end  Annt.  1650-1664,  3  vol*. 
4(a).  an  extract  of  which  waa  f(iven  by  Knibbla  {Leyd. 
1690);— i/utWloMa  Sacra  (Utncht,  1677).  Of  eepe- 
dal  value  ia  hi*  Timhigia  pnutka  nntirniiai  (Ulliaj. 
l(£S-lG9e,S  vol«,4to;  new  ediL  167S).— Henog,  Aeal- 
fi^i^ri,S60;  Btyle,  Gai.  Didiimaty,  t,v.;  Hook, 
£a^  Biograpif,  vi,  149;  Stilodlin,  GttcAicAU  dL  (jtnL 
*(*d  a.  d.  W^aterauJIebiaig  d.  WUt—ehnfl,  p.  429  »q. ; 

Si:hi6ckh,Kirt*Bt,/etek.i.d.Bifan       

CaoL  d.  Oc^wif.  ii,  387,  S98. 

Hop«  (JAirJr)i  ■  **""  owd  ■"  Scriptnn  generally 
to  denote  the  deaire  and  expectation  of  Knne  good  (' 
Cm.  ix,  10)  1  Bpecially  to  denote  the  aaanred  expecutio 
of  lalvatioo,  and  of  all  minor  bleaangi  included  in  ai 
ration,  for  thia  life  and  the  life  to  come,  through  th 
Boita  of  Cluiat.    (I.)  It  ii  one  of  the  three  great  eli 
menla  of  Chiiatian  life  and  chancto  (1  Cor.  xiii,  13 
Faith  ia  the  root,  kore  the  fruit-bearing  item,  and  hope 
the  htaveo-reaching  crown  of  the  tree  of  Chriatian  life. 
Faith  appropriate*  the  graca  ofUnl  in  the  facta  of  aal- 
Tiiion;  b>veiithe  animating  afNiit  of  our  pnaentChtia- 
tian  life ;  while  liope  take*  hold  of  the  futitre  aa  beiong- 
iag  to  the  Lord,  and  to  ihoee  who  are  hia.     The  kiii)[- 
dom  of  God,  paat,  praent,  and  future,  ia  thiu  reflecletl  in 
faith,  lore,  and  hope.     Hope  ia  Joined  to  faith  and  lore 
becauw  qiiritual  life,  though  preaent,  ia  yet  not  accom- 
pliibed.     It  ilanda  in  oppoaitiun  to  aeeing  or  pommning 
(Knn.viii,S4  ■).;  IJohn  iii,  a  Bq.) ;  but  it  ia  not  (he 
BCfe  wiah  or  aapiration  for  liberation  and  light  which 
b  oDmoKNi  to  all  creation  (Uom.  vtii,  19-22),  nor  the 
men  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which 
nay  be  foood  even  among  the  heathen  phihmphera. 
It  ii,  tieTond  theaey  the  aaaurance  that  the  spiritual '" 
which  dwells  in  us  here  will  he  pmlniKed  into  etemily. 
Heoce,  in  the  KripUim  of  the  N.  T.,  Christians  are  laid 
u  have  ii^  rather  than  iopti  (Kum.  xv,  4, 13;  V 
iii,6;  Ti.ll,  IH).    The  Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  beli 
Bi  u  [be  ground  and  support  of  their  Iwpe  (1  Pet.  i 
Ailaxxiii,6i  2  Car.v,^;  Ram.viii,ll;  xv,  13;  Ga 
6),   Henna  the  notion  of  hope  appeared  first  in  the 
ciptei  in  iU  full  force  and  true  nature,  itftrr  the  re 
iKtaooofCbtiat  and  the  deacent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  O.  Teat,  we  do  not  find  it  wit'   ' 


i,l9)- 
TfauB  bopa  ia  an  essential 
(f  Qiriatiaii  life,  so  naential,iadecd,  that,  like  faith  and 
love,  it  can  itaelf  draignaie  the  essence  nf  Christianity 
(1  Pet.  ili,  15:  Heb.  x,  23).  In  it  the  whole  glory  of 
the  Christian  vocation  is  centred  (Eph.  i,  18;  iv,4):  it 
if  the  real  object  of  the  propagation  of  evangelical  faith 
(Tit.  1,3;  Cul.i,a,!S>,ruT  the  most  predons  poeMsnons 
of  the  Christian,  the  attnipia,  dceXiirpwaic,  uioimla, 
tmaianm,  are,  in  their  faUIment,  the  object  of  his 
befie  (1  These,  v,  8  aq. ;  Rom.  viii,  23  ;  comp.  Esech.  t, 
14;  iv,  SO;  GaL  v,  G;  2  nm.  iv,  8).  Unbeliever!  are 
DipcBsIy  daignaied  aa  thoae  who  are  without  hope 
(Ef4Lii,12;  1  Theaa.  ir,  13),  because  they  an  without 
(ioij  in  the  worid,  for  God  is  a  God  of  hope  (Rom.  xr, 
U;  lPet.i,2l).  Ilut  the  actual  object  of  hope  i*  Christ, 
wbu  ia  humelf  called  q  JAric,  not  only  because  in  him 
w  (the  general  sense  of  >Xt>c), 
ming  that 
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I's  hope  of  gloiy  shall  be  fulfilled  (1  Tim.  i, 

1 ;  CoL  i,  27 1  Tit.  ii,  13).     The  /fuil  of  hope  ia  that 

through  it  we  are  enabled  patiently  and  steadfastly  to 

bear  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  our  present  existeiux, 

'  thus  the  iiKt/iovii  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 

tXn'ic(lThees.i,8i  Rom.  viii,25), and  even  is  some- 

ea  put  in  its  place  with  faith  and  love  (TJL  ii,  2; 

ipare  2  Tun.  iii,IO;  1  Tim.  vi,  II).    As  it  is  the 

rce  of  the  believer'a  patience  in  autfering,  so  it  ia  also 

caoae  of  his  Adelity  and  Hrmneas  in  action,  aince  he 

knows  that  hi»Ubor"ij  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor. 

V,  (>S).    Christianity  ia  the  religion  of  hope,  and  it  ia 

n  eaaential  point  of  ita  absolute  characta,  for  whatever 

is  everlaiting  and  eternal  is  absolute.    To  the  Chria- 

I,  as  nich.  it  ia  therefore  not  lime,  but  eternity ;  not 

the  present,  but  the  future  life,  which  is  the  object  of  his 

eDbita  and  hope.     See  Henog,  RtaUEmcgUnp,  vi,  195 ; 

Kiehl,  A'.  T.  HantKdntrlKia,  p.  372. 

(2.)  "  One  scriptural  mark,"  says  Wealey,  "  of  those 

10  are  bom  of  God,  is  hope.     Thua  St.  Peter,  speaking 

all  the  children  of  God  who  wen  then  scattered 

abroad,  saith, '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  his  abundant 

[ten  OS  again  unto  a  lively  hope'  (I 

Pet  i,  a)—i\Tila  Z^aav,  a  ftce^  or  Wnsj  hope,  saith 

the  apostle,  becsuse  there  is  also  a  ilead  hope  as  well  aa 

a  dead  faith ;  a  hope  which  is  not  from  God,  but  Ihnn 

the  enemy  of  God  at>d  man,  aa  evidently  appears  by  ita 

'    'ts,  for  as  it  ia  the  offqiring  of  pride,  so  it  ia  the  par- 

of  every  evil  word  and  work;  whereas,  every  man 

t  bath  in  him  the  living  hope  ia  'holy  aa  he  that 

calleth  him  is  holy' — every  man  Chat  can  truly  aay  to 
hia  brethren  in  Christ, '  Beloved,  now  are  wc  the  sona  of 
God,  and  we  shall  see  him  aa  he  U,'  'puriUeth  himaelT 
en  aa  he  ia  putv.'  This  hope  (tanned  in  the  Epiatle 
.  the  Hiditewa,  chap,  z,  2S,  wXirpo^OfMO  ■wioTivt,  and 
elsewhere irXiipotoP'"  'A«riioc,ch.  vi,  II ;  in  our  Irana- 
'  '  thefullawuranceoffaithiaudthefuLlaasurance 
of  hope,'  expreasiona  the  beat  which  our  language  could 
afford,  although  fat  weaker  than  thoee  in  the  original), 
as  described  in  SctiptUTe,  implies,  flrst,  the  teatimony  of 
our  own  spirit  or  cooscienee  that  we  walk  '  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity;'  but,  secondly  and  chiefiy,  the  tea. 
timony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  '  bearing  witness  with'  c*' 
lo  '  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,' '  and  if 
children,  then  heiis,  heirs  of  God,  and  Joint  heirs  with 
Christ.'"  The  passage,  "Thou  didst  make  me  hope 
when  I  wasupon  my  mother'a  breasta"  (Psa.  jui.9),  tug- 
gesta  that  hope  is  an  inbred  aentiment.  CcmsideTed  as 
such,  it  implies  (n)  a  future  state  of  ejciitence ;  (A)  that 
prDgreaainblessedneeaia  Ihelawofour  being;  (c)  that 
[he  Christian  life  ia  adapted  In  our  conalltution.  Sec, 
beaides  Iheworka  above  cited, ;/oniJtir,v,  116;  Jay,£er^ 
BUM,  roLii;  Tyerman.  £B(>]r  on  Chriitim  Hope  (Lond. 
1816,  Bro);  Craig,  Ciirurioa  llopt  (Land.  1820.  I8mo); 
Garhett,  Srrmoia,  i,  489 ;  Wealey,  A'emwiti,  i,  15T ;  Ud- 
diKi,  Oar  ZordV  DiiMihf  (Hampton  Lecture),  p.  72,  75 ; 
Hartenaen,  Ongmalia,  p.  450  aq. :  Pye  Smith,  ChritHan 
Theohf/s,  p.  622  sq. ;  Pearson,  On  (As  Crttil,  i,  Z4, 401, 
460,  601 :  Fletcher,  Woris  (aee  Index,  voL  iv) ;  Jahrh. 
dnticL  ThfoL  X,  094 ;  Batea,  Worii  (see  Index  in  voL 
iv) :  Harieas,  BgMirm  ofEAitt  (Oark's  Thwl.  Ltbi.),  |w 
1 74  sq. ;  Niuaeh,  SyKrm  d.  chritlL  T^hrr,  J  209  sq. 

Hope,  Hattiikw  B.,  a  distinguished  Pnsbytarian 
minister,  and  profesnor  st  Princeton,  was  bom  in  Penit- 
•ylrania  in  1812,  and  was  educated  at  JeS^tacHi  College 
in  that  state.  He  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princetfln  in  IBSl,  and,  afler  completing  hia  theological 
comae,  he  also  studied  medicine,  and  received  the  ap- 
propriate degree  from  the  Univciwly  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
his  object,  in  this  additional  coarse  of  study,  being  the 
more  completely  to  prepare  himBclf  for  the  missionary 
work.  He  was  ordained  as  a  miioionary,  and  eutiunal 
at  Singapore,  India;  but  his  health  failing  him,  he  re- 
turned home,  after  a  stay  of  two  yeara  only.  He  was 
■oon  afterwards  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Prc»- 
bvtcrian  Board  of  Education.     In  1846  he  accepted  the 
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office  of  pmfamt  of  bellM-lcureii  in  the  Cnll^  of  Nnr 
Imey.  In  IBM  he  wi»»I»o  made  proJessor  of  poUlical 
econuiD^.  During  the  fonrteen  yean  or  bit  connection 
with  the  college,  he  continued  in  the  diligent  and  thor- 
ough discharge  of  the  dutiee  of  hli  profemonihip,  with 
the  exception  of  ui  interval  of  about  fifteen  months,  the 
roost  of  which  vai  pmed  in  Southern  Europe,  whither 
be  had  gone  to  seek  some  alleviatiDD  of  ■  deeplf-aealed 
neuralgic  affection.  He  died  suddenly  at  Princeton, 
Dec  17, 1859.  He  publiahed  a  Trtatit  o/Rkttoric  (■ 
Bf  llabua  for  hia  college  daases),  and  waa  a  tyequent  con- 
tributor to  the  PnKctltm  Baiac. — Prab^ttrim,  Dec. 
18591  Pmiyfertin  /fur.  4  Inmiic,  1861,  p.  90 ;  Seaark 
Daify  Aderrtitr,  Dec  IBM. 

H&pfner,  Huinhicii,  a  German  theotofian,  wan 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1582,  and  edncaled  at  the  univcnity 
of  hii  native  place,  and  at  Jena  and  Willenberg.  In 
1613  he  was  appointed  profenor  of  logic  al  Iidpaic, 
and  very  >oon  after  waa  called  to  Jeia  t>  profeHoi  of 
Uieohigy.  He  died  in  164j.  Hopfner  wnle  Commm- 
larii  in  vtltrtn  funm  roccm*  logicaai  (Leipmc,  1620)  :— 
Tradahu  inprwrum  a  poMtrionim  Altai,  libr.  Ariito- 
(rJu(ilHd.16'20)-_.Scu«nuRxn^J>«i(ibid.l6!&,1672): 
'^Oejuatijicatione  hominU  ptrcatorU  coram  Iko  (ibid. 
ICaS  and  1G53 1  new  ed.  1728  and  olken).— Ficrer,  Univ. 
lex.  viii.  S30. 

Hoph'nl  (Heb.  Cioplim',  '■S^n,  perh.  jaiffUiH,  ac- 
ooriling  to  othen  cfieiil;  Sept.  ^Ofvi),  the  fiiat-nai 
of  the  tvo  sons  of  the  high-priest  Eh  (1  Sam.  i,  S 
84),  who  fulflUed  their  hereditary  ucerdolal  dutiei 
Bhihtli.    Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lull,  which  aeei 
to  ac()uire  freeh  violence  with  their  father*!  iucreai 
years  (1  Sam.  ii,  22,  12-17),  filled  the  people  witb  dis^ 
gust  and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  cum  which 
was  denounced  against  their  father's  house  Ant  by  ar 
unknown  prophet  (ver.  27-36),  and  then  by  the  youth- 
ful Samuel  in  his  Hnt  dinne  communication  (1  Sam.iii 
11-14).    They  were  both  cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  flowei 
of  their  age,  and  the  ath  which  they  had  accompanied 
to  battle  against  the  Philislinea  was  !o«  on  the  same 
occasion  (1  Sam.  iv,  10,  11).     EC  cir.  1130.     The  pre- 
dicted ruin  and  ejectment  of  Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in 
the  reign  of  Sobmon.     See  Zadok.    The  oabridlcd 
licentiousnen  of  these  jroung  priests  givn  us  a  temhli 
glimpse  into  the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people 
(EwaM,  Gad.  ii,  a38-638).     The  Soripluie  calls  them 
''«>QsorBelial''(ISBm.  ii,  12).   See  Eu. 

Hoph'rm  (HeU  Chopim;  ;:iBn;  Stt 
[compare  Clem.  Alex.  Stnii.  i,  143],  Vulg.  EpArw),  or 
Pharaoii-Hofhba,  king  of  Egj-pt  in  the  time  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  kmg  of  Judah.  and  of  Nehuchadneaur,  king 
Babj'km.      aC.  &R8.     He  formed  alliance  with  the  f 
mer  against  the  latter,  and  his  advance  with  an  Egyp- 

of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  fi);  but  ihey  soon  returned, 
and  took,  and  destroyed  the  city.  Thu  momentary  aid, 
and  the  danger  of  (jacing  reliance  on  the  pmtcction  of 
Hophra,  led  Eiekiel  lo  compare  the  Eg}-pliana  to  a 
broken  reed,  which  was  (o  pierce  the  hand  of  him  that 
leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxxix,  6,  7).  This  alliance  was, 
however,  disapproi'ed  by  (iod ;  utd  Jeremiah  was  an- 
thoriied  ID  deliver  the  prophecy  contained  in  his  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  which  concludes  witb  a  piediclion  of 
Hophra's  death,  and  [he  subjngaCiMi  of  hu  country  by 
the  Chaldsans.     See  Egypt. 

This  Pharaoh-Hophra  is  identified  with  the  Aprir 
(ATpiiK,  Herod,  ii,  161  «q.,  169:  iv,  169:  Diod.  t^  i 
68;   Arpiat,  Atben.  xiii,  560)  of  ancient  auIbM^  ani 


ra  lio  ph 

lieroolTph  of  fliwhra.  (The  tint  chancier,  m^the  sun, 
I.e. king: Jimd  bitl;  the  other cbarnciers,  Aep/i,  slgnllj 
anroiir  I  RosMlUnI,  I,  Iv,  Ml)  or  priui  [avnA  Jablonaky, 
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the  Ow^Arit  (pia^pit)  of  IfaDetbo,  (he  rigfatli  king  at 
twen^-aixth  or  Saitic  dyiusty  (Euaebios,  CJkron.  i, 
219).     Under  this  idenliOcatioo,  we  may  conclude  that 
with  the  Syiiana  and  CyteiuBtD*  prevented 
hitn  from  affording  any  great  anslance  to  Zedekish. 
'  iria  is  deacribed  ty  Herodotus  (ii,  169)  as  a  monarcli 
10,  in  tbe  coiith  of  his  glory,  felt  perauaded  that  it 
u  not  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity  to  dt^nsaess  hiia 
his  kingdom,  or  lo  shake  the  atatrilily  of  bis  away; 
d  this  account  of  bis  arrogance  fully  accorda  witb 
at  contained  m  the  Kbie.    Eiekiel  (xxix,  8)  apcaka 
tbii  king  as  "  the  great  dragon  that  lielh  in  the  midst 
the  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  i*  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myKlf."    His  overthrow  and 
captivity  and  death  an  foretold  with  re- 
markable precisian  byJeiemiab  (xliv,SO}:  "1  will  (pve 
Hiaraob-Hopbra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  hia 
ind  into  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  bis  life.' 
brought  sbout  by  a  revoh  of  the  ttoope,  «fao 
placed  Amana  at  their  head,  and,  after  various  coojflicla, 
Apiiea  priaoner.    B.C  569.    He  was  for  ■  time 
kept  in  easy  captirity  by  AmasiB,  who  wished  to  apu* 
his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length  craiatrained  to  give  faim 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  waa 
alnngled  (Rawlinaon,  Bavd.  u,  S0>  sq.).     See   Ka- 
phel,  IM  Pkamom  Bofkm,  Luneh.  17U.)    See  Pha- 

Hdpltal  (also  nosnTAi.),Micfiei-  rit  L'..  a  distin- 
guished French  sulesman  and  opponent  of  the  Inquin- 
tion,  was  bom  at  Aigueperse.  in  Auvergnc,  about  I5(H. 
He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  Hnt  became  known  aa 
an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  afWt  di»- 
charging  various  public  functions,  he  became  chanc«lkii 
of  France  in  1660,  during  the  minority  of  Francis  II. 
That  country  at  this  lime  was  torn  by  contendinf;  fac- 
lions.  "  The  Guises,  in  particular,  were  powerful,  aoi- 
bitioua,  and  intensely  Catholic;  and  when  one  of  the 
family,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  wished  lo  establish  the 
Inquiation  in  the  country,  Hopital  boldly  and  flnnly 
opposed  It,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  ftaa 
that  detestable  institution.  He  aummoned  the  stales- 
general,  which  had  not  met  for  80  yean,  and,  beinj;  mp. 
ported  by  the  moia  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  fon*d  the 
(iuiscB  to  yield."  His  speech  at  [he  opening  of  the  ■>- 
sembly  was  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnanimons  spir- 
it: "  Let  us  do  away,"  laid  he,  "with  those  diabolical 
words  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and  Papisls^names  of 
party  and  sedition :  do  not  let  us  change  the  fair  appd- 
latioD  of  Christians."  An  ordinance  was  paned  abol- 
ishing arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  auihoritjr 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  (he  abuMS  of  (be  Judioal 
system.  He  also  secured  various  beneAn  for  Ibe  peiae- 
cuted  Huguenots  in  various  ways,  but  etpecially  by  tb« 
edict  of  pacification,  which  granted  lo  the  Prolcstanta 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (issued  January  17, 
166!).  In  I66H  he  was  instrumental  in  etlalilishins  the 
peace  of  Longjumeao.  when,  on  account  of  hia  opposi- 
tion to  Catharine  de  Medicis,who  was  inclined  lo  break 
the  compact,  he  was  suspected  of  iHing  a  HuguenoL 
Finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Calli- 
arine's  plans,  he  muj^ned  his  poulion  (October  7, 15C8), 
and  retired  to  his  estate  atVignay,  ncarEtampo;  He 
died  Uay  13,  \bli.  Hfipilal's  family  had  all  emiwaced 
the  Proteatant  faith,  and  Ibis  was  weQ  known  even  at 
court  while  he  occufjed  his  prominent  po«[ion  tha«. 
But  his  character  was  so  blamelcn  that  he  held  hia  po- 
sition for  some  time  even  during  the  fearful  conttsta 
preparatoty  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolomew. — Iloe- 
fti,No*v,Biog.Giniralt,xiai,9la  sq.;  Chambera,  JQc 
<sWop.v,414  sq.;  Pierer,  t'iiircr».-/,ra-.  viii, B84 ;  Bayle, 
Uiilor.  Diet.  p.  50b  sq.;  Henog,  ffrnf-fix^iIVap.  vi,  Sn 
sq. ;  Raumer,  CrscJI.  Eanpa'i,  ii ;  Soldan,  GtnA.  d.  Pnt, 
u/Vrmbr.ii.     See  HuQtiBiiOTH.     (J.H.W.) 

Hopkiiw,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  mtnia- 
ter,  was  bom  Oct.  16,  1734,  at  Halerbury,  Coon.,  and 
gr«du»l«datTaleCollegeinl758.   After beinj; Ucenaac^ 
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la  pnKbcd  In  HaUbx,  N.  8.,  m  ■hart  tiina.  In  1TT5  he 
wii  chiweii  'mamber  at  [he  PravincUl  Congmi,  and  i 
1778  gu  oT  the  Council  Of  the  Cunveniional  Uaveni 
MoL  H«  KU  onUined  putoT  or  Che  Thtid  Chunh  v 
SdoB  Nov.  IS,  I77S,  and  remained  in  this  place  until 
Ut  dtuh,  Dec  14,  ItlU.  He  published  two  or  three 
ocaKnal  aeinuiiu. — Sprague,  A  moif,  i,  561. 

BopkliiB,  Bsaklel,  D.D„  ui  EogUah  taeUts  and 
•oUior,  wu  bom  at  Smdrord,  Devonsbin,  in  1S33.  He 
via  educsled  at  MsgdaifJi  CoUege,  Uiford,  and,  afler 
bolding  a  abort  time  the  chaplaincy  to  the  college,  he 
became  minister  of  Su  Haiy  Woolnoth,  London,  and 
lata  of  St.  Uaiy'a,  Exeter,  He  flnally  removed  to  Ire- 
lina  with  hia  f«ther-in-law,  lord  Kobarles  (afterwania 
tail  of  Tniro),  and  iras  made  dean  of  Raptioe  in  1669, 
■Dd  hiihop  of  the  aanie  place  in  1671.  He  xu  tiatva- 
faned  to  London lieriy  in  1681,but  in  coasequence  of  the 
Banan  Catholic  troubles  in  Ireland  he  returned  to  Eng- 
laad  in  16M8,  and  was  appoioted  minister  orAldemun- 
tmj.  Londoii,  in  1689.  Ha  died  June  22, 
doorinea  he  was  a  Calvinist.  His  works  are  remarka- 
bli  Tor  deimeia,  strength  of  thought,  orit^nali^, 
potciuat  of  style ;  the  moat  imponwit  are,  Expotilioit  of 
Ht  LrnTi  Pragrr  (1691)  i—Ah  Erpontum  o/  Iht  Te 
Cummambmtj  (1692,  4to)  —TAt  DodriK  <if  tU  l-> 
CtKmad  (Und.  1712,  8™) ;  and  irori*,  n™  j!r«  a>t- 
kfci  itiH,  Life  of  Ou  AKiluir,  etc,  by  Joaiah  Pratt 
(Land.  1809,  4  vols.  8vo).  Set  Wood,  ADuna  OxoiUM- 
m,TA  iii  PIino^  WorAit*  qf  Dmrn,-  Cbalmera,  Cm. 
flipjr.  DicL ,-  Hoefer,  Ifaur,  Biogr.  GininxU,  xxt,  128 ; 
Dirling,  CfclapaMa  BtUiag.  i,  1635.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ht^lns,  John  HanTy,  D.D,  LL.D.,  Mahop  of 
the  Pmwalaut  Epiatnpal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Vcr- 
■"l,  waa  boni  of  EiigliA  parenu  in  Dublin,  treUnd, 
Jm.  dO,  179S,  and  eana  la  thia  country  when  about 
<a^  Jtm  old.  He  was  eduoited  chiefly  by  bis  moth- 
er. In  1817  he  entered  the  legal  pnifearion,  but  aix 
7*m  later  be  quitted  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
•riained  in  18M  aa  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  HttahniK. 
la  [aJ7  he  iraa  ■  prominent  candidate  for  the  offlce  of 
"««ant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  but  n  the  vot«  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  wai  to  decide  between  himself  and  Dr.  H.  U. 
Oodndoak,  another  caudidatt,  he  cast  hia  vote  in  iavor 
■f  the  UUer.  In  1831  he  became  aniatuit  minister  at 
Iraiij  Church,  Boston,  and  profenor  of  dirinity  in  the 
Eptaeopal  Theolojpcal  Seminary  of  MssMchuaelU.  In 
IBI  ha  was  elected  bishop  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse^ 
mMOctaL  At  the  aama  time  he  accepted  also  the 
nctimhip  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Buriington,  Vt.,  which 
*'J!?i"""  '**''■  '**"''*■  ""i^  he  aleo  estabUahed  B 
'™™  '«  ""y".  employing  poor  dergj-men  and  candi- 
duaa  for  orders  as  tfcbtn.  Hi.  heavy  expenses  fram 
t»is  ouerpnae  cmbarraased  him  seriously  fur  many 
T«la  After  reli^uiahing  this  school,  he  projected  and 
™wiBd  the  "Vermont  Episoopsl  Institute,"  a  aemi- 
u«*iBieai  achool,  over  which  he  presided  nnUl  his 
dWh,  January  9, 1868.  In  1867,  biabop  Kevins  was 
traent  tt  the  P-n-Anglican  Synod  held  in  Lambeth, 
"dWrt  «  promuient  part  in  its  pmeeedings.  In  the 
taanona  dividing  the  Anglican  Church  he  was  a  de- 
"W  champion  of  the  High-Church  party,  and  refiaed 
to  -gn  the  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  American  biahops 
Wuat  Romanizing  tendencies  Several  of  the  po.- 
IWis  worka  of  bishop  Hopkins  will  be  published  bv 
"•  of  ha  aons.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most 
■amed  nwa  of  his  denomination.  He  hul  remarka- 
*™»atili[y  of  mind,  and  was  a  perseverinR  and  »uc- 
"•*|il  student  in  the  Beld  of  theology.  Indeed,  "it 
vnhard  lo  Hod  a  highway  or  byway  of  ingenious  in- 
'•■ugiuon  where  he  has  not  left  hia  fooEprint"  The 
peat  mutake  of  hia  life,  and  one  which  he  undoubtedly 
"petted  before  bis  deuh,  was  his  apology  for  the  inni- 
J*«  of  hwDwi  alaveiy.  But  we  have  eveiry  reaaon  to 
Wave  Uiat  the  hiahgp  M,  Bncere  in  what  he  preacb- 
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writer.  Bendes  a  number  of  pamphlet^  strnion^  and 
■ddreases,  he  published  Chrittiamlg  viaditaltd  in  u  >e- 
rCct  of  leefniUiaiurttt  on  the  extfrml  Kcidrma  q/"l*e 
-V.  To).  (BntUngton,  1883,  l2mo)  :—The  pHmiHtie  Crted 
examiiitd  and  exjAained  (18S4,  \imo):—TU  prinulift 
Ch.  eon^mrrd  ailA  tht  P.  E.  Ch.  (1835, 12mo) :— Fie  Ck. 
o/RomtiKhtrprimMctpurUyeinnporedvilklluCh.o/ 
Rome  at  Uupm-dag  (1889,  ISmo)  —Caiaa,  Principla, 
tad  Rrtulli  o/rAe  Brit.Ri/orm.  (Philad.  1844,  lamo)  ;— 
//«(.  of  Ike  Coa/ationalM  (S.  y.  1860, 12mo)  -.—Bifuta- 
lion  o/MUnrr-t  End  of  Conlrottrt^  (1854,2  vols.  12mo). 
An  answer  hsa  recently  been  published  by  Kenrick,  Via- 
dkation  of  Ike  Catholic  Church  (Baltimore,  1856, 12mo). 
Bishop  Hopkins's  Isat  works  are  a  little  brockart  on  the 
law  of  ritualism — an  argument  based  on  scriptunl  and 
historical  grounds  in  behalf  of  the  beauty  of  holineaa  In 
the  public  aervicea  of  his  Church;  and  a  //ufory  of  tht 
Chunk  in  irrie  fur  Sunday-Schools. — Amrr,  Ck.  Jtmeai, 
April,  1868,  p.  160;  Aliibone, /«c(.  of  Amkon;  Vape- 
reau,  nid.  da  Conlemporam,  p.  897.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Hopklua,  Bttmnel,  D.D.,  a   noted   Calvinistic 
divine,  waa  bom  at  Watertmry,  Conn.,  Sept  IT,  1721, 
and  was  at  once  set  apart  by  his  father  for  the  miniacry 
of  the  CoepeL     He  entered  Yale  College  iu  September, 
1787.     During  his  collegiate  contae  the  town  of  New 
Haven  was  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  WhiteSeld  and 
Gilbert  Tennent.     The  students  were  deeply  affected, 
and  Hopkine  waa  one  of  the  converted.     After  gradua- 
tion he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  preai- 
ilent  Edwarda,  and,  though  not  an  imitator  of  the  pieri- 
dent,  he  was  motr  powerfully  influenced  by  him  than 
by  any  other  man.     In  1741  he  began  to  preach,  but 
with  great  embarrassment  and  despondency.    Diiring 
first  few  months  of  probation  he  declined  five  invi- 
DOS  for  KttlemenL    On  Dec  33,  174S,  be  was  or-   ' 
dained  over  an  infant  chorcb  of  Ave  memben  in  Houaa- 
nick,  now  Great  Barringtou,  UasB.    He  remained  in 
ia  paatorate  twenly-flve  years.    He  otlen  preached 
temporaneously,  and  waa  indefatigable  in  parochiat 
l)or.     He  gave  oRence  to  hia  people  by  his  practico 
of  reading  portions  of  Scriploie  in  the  Sabbath  aervicea, 
a  practice  which  was  then  unusual  in  New  England. 
From  1744  to  1768  the  prosperity  oftbe  church  was  more 
leas  intemipted  by  the  French  and  Indian  war.    Hop- 
na  was  obliged  often  to  remove  his  family,  and  aome- 
nea  to  go  himaelf,  for  aalely  from  Great  Harrington. 
His  criticisms  on  the  military  movemenU  of  the  British 
army  are  quite  acute:  "Our  generals  are  very  grarrf. 
The  baggage  of  each  one  amounia  lo  five  cart-loads. 
Mighty  preparations,  hut  nothing  done."    On  the  banka 
inngahda  Washington  was  ottering  almost  the 
Is  tn  general  Braddock.     His  church,  during 
his  paatotate,  increased  in  membership  from  five  to  116. 
labored  faithfully  among  the  Indians  of  his  vicinity, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  personal  intercourse  with 
Jonathan  Edwarda,  then  of  Suckbridgc.    He  became 
unpopular  with  some  members  of  hia  parish  on  aceoant 
of  hia  strict  terms  of  Chuich  communion,  bis  bold  asser- 
iona  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  his  staunch  patrioUon. 
le  waaespecially  disliked  by  the  British  Tories.    Some 
if  his  parishioners  would  give  nothing  for  his  support, 
anil  othere  had  nothing  to  giva     In  great  poi-erty,  he 
left  his  pariah  in  1769.     In  April,  1770,  he  was  installed 
latoT  ofthe  church  at  Newport,  which  toim  was  then 
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iportsncc,  and  for  many  yean 

the  rival  of  New  York.     During  the  first  vear  of  bis 

pasloraU  Hopkins  enjoyed  a  visit  from  WhileAeld.    Hia 

church  in  Newport  flouriahed  until  the  outbreak  ofthe 

ftevolutionary  War.     In  1776  the  town  was  captured 

jy  the  British,  and  remained  in  Iheir  possession  three 

years.     Hopkins  continued  at  his  post  until  the  last 

moment,  and  then  was  compelled  to  flee.     He  spent 

the  iiilerval  in  assisting  his  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of 

Newboryport  (see  Hfe  and  Timtt  of  GardvKr  Spring 

,.—    .[K.Y.  1866,2  vols.  12mo],i,  13  «q,),  and  ui  supplying 

ManibnKUua  fading,  he  was  a  de-    deetitale  chnrchea  in  Connecticnt.     During  hia  absence 

maaofUgd.   He  was  a  vdnmiooua  |  bii  poopb  wen  scattered,  and  hia  meeting-hoaae  neatly 


demoliibed.  He  irtuniRl  in  1TT9,  tad  beffin  to  pietch 
in  ■  privMCe  room,  but  soon  received  ^d  from  hii  friends 
ill  Bostfln  and  Menbuij-port  for  the  restoration  or  his 
ciiurch  edifice.  He  rejected  eligilile  otTen  of  Ktl^ement 
in  other  place*,  and  remained  faithful  to  hii  people,  re- 
ceiving no  regular  uluy,  but  depending  on  precuioui 
and  meagre  contributions. 

As  soon  as  Hopkins  cammenced  hia  paatoial  bbon  at 
Newport  he  began  to  agiut«  the  aul^ject  of  ilavery.  At 
that  time  Newport  wai  the  great  ilavfr-market  of  New 
England.  Hopkina  affirmed  that  the  town  wn  bulk 
up  by  the  blood  of  the  African!.  Some  of  the  wealthi- 
est luembeiB  of  hii  church  were  tlave-lraden,  and  many 
of  his  congregatioa  were  dave-ownere.  He  astonislied 
them  by  hia  first  sermon  against  the  slave  aytleu].  The 
poet  Whiltier  says:  "It  may  well  be  doubled  whether 
an  tlut  Sabbath  day  the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide 
survey  of  his  uuivene,  looked  down  upon  a  nobler  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  the  minister  of  Newport  riaing  up  be- 
fore hit  slaveholding  cougtegation,  and  demandiug,  in 
the  name  of  the  Highest,  the  deliverance  of  the  captive, 
and  the  opening  of  Che  prison-doors  to  them  that  were 
bound."  Only  one  family  left  his  church ;  the  others 
freed  tiieir  alavra.  He  continued  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  bimself  intensely  unpopular  throughout 
Rhode  Uand.  In  1T7G  he  publishul  hii  celebrated  Di- 
alogat  rononiunff  lie  Slaven/  of  the  AJnciuii,  together 
with  tail  Addrttt  to  SlavthMin,  copiea  of  which  were 
■ent  to  all  the  memben  of  the  Continental  Congren, 
and  (a  pcominenC  men  throughout  the  country.  It  ww 
leprinled  by  the  New  Yoik  Manumisaioii  Sodety  ta  late 
as  1785.  Hopkins  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Granville  Sbaip,  Zacbary  Macaulay,  and  other  English 
nholitionista.  From  them  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  col- 
onizing the  blacks ;  and  he  devised  a  colonization 
scheme,  in  which  he  manircsled  a  practical  staleonan- 
sliip  unusual  for  a  clergyman.  When  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1TS7,  he  pointed  lo  the  claose 
rccogniaing  alavety  In  the  United  Slates,  and  said,  "  1 
faar  this  1*  an  Achan,  which  will  bring  a  curse,  «o  that 
we  cannot  ptosper."  Of  a  movenient  so  T«st  la  the 
•nti-aUveiy  reform  in  the  United  States  no  one  man 
oan  claim  to  be  the  author;  but  I>t.  Hopkins  was  moat 
oeitainly  the  pioneer  in  that  movement. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  philanthropist,  but  as  a  the- 
dogian,  that  Hopkins  is  generally  ktiown.  In  his  ex- 
treme indigence  ho  writes :  "  I  have  been  saved  from 
anxiety  about  living,  and  have  had  a  thousand  limes  leas 
care  and  trouble  in  the  world  Chan  if  t  had  had  a  great 
abundance.  Being  unconnected  with  the  great  and  rich, 
J  have  bad  more  time  to  aciend  to  my  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly have  had  leisure  to  write  my  'System  of  Di- 
vinity,' which  1  hope  will  not  prove  useleee."  By  this 
system,  and  l>y  bis  various  independent  treatise*,  he  gave 
occauon  fur  the  name  "Hoplaniiap"  as  applied  lo  Che 
views  of  eminent  New  England  divines.  He  regarded 
bimself  as  an  Edwardean.  He  had  been  the  most  inti- 
mate of  president  Edwards's  cotnpanions,  had  revised 
the  president's  msnuscripis,  had  carefully  edited  some 
of  them,  and  was  more  exactly  acquainted  than  any  oth- 
er man  with  the  presdcnt's  original  speculations.  He 
wrote  the  flist  memoir  of  Edwatds,  of  which  Iho  Kncy- 
dopaJia  ArAoRRu-n  says,  It  is  "equal  in  simplicity, 
though  by  no  means  in  anything  else,  Co  the  most  ex- 
quisite biographies  of  Izook  Walton." 

The  prominent  tenets  of  Ifupkinasnism  sre  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  All  real  lioliness  consists  In  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. 2.  All  sin  consists  in  selOibness.  3.  There 
are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  unngcnetsle.  4.  The  impotency  of  sinners 
with  respect  to  believing  in  CtirisI  is  not  natural,  but 
DwraL  6.  A  uoner  is  required  lo  approve  in  his  heart 
oftlie  divine  conduct,  even  though  it  should  cast  him 
off  forever.  6.  God  has  exerted  his  power  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  purposed  would  be  followed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Nn.  7,  The  introduction  of  monl  evil  into  the 
luuvene  is  so  overruled  by  God  as  In  promote  the  geo- 
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era]  good.    8.  Repenlonct  is  before  fail))  in  Christ.     % 

Though  men  beoune  sinnen  by  Adam,  according  to  • 

a  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  accouutahla 

1  sins  but  personal     10.  Though  believer*  arajn»- 

Citled  through  Christ's  tighleousneas,  yet  hia  lighlcooa- 

s  noClraniferredtolliem.    I>r.NatluniaelEmDMia> 

(q.  v.),  who  was  the  most  eminent  defender  of  Hopkin- 

ism,  and  who  described  it  as  charactetiud  by  the 

preceding  articles,  added  the  following  (see  Park, 

Memoir  of  Kumom)  as  hia  own  views,  and  as  supplp- 

ntj  to  those  of  his  friend  Hopkins :  I.  Holinen  and 

consist  in  tnn  voluntary  exerciw^    2.  Men  act  frw- 

ly  under  the  divine  agency.     8.  The  least  tranrgrcsdon 

'"'le  divine  law  deserves  eternal  puniahmcnt.    4.  Right 

wrong  ore  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.     6,  God 

■clses  mere  grace  in  pardoning  or  Jii»til>ing  penitent 

^vers  through  the  aConement  of  Christ,  and  men 

gooilneas  in  rewarding  thtm  for  their  good  works.      6u 

Notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  God  baa 

a  right  lo  require  them  to  turn  from  an  to  holineaa.     7. 

Pieachen  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  exhort  rinnen  to  Ior« 

(Sod,  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in  Christ  immediatdy. 

8.  Men  are  active,  not  pasaive,  in  regeneration.     Some 

of  these  eight  proposdllons  are  dislinclJy  avowed,  othcsB 

more  or  less  clearly  impUed  in  the  writings  ofHopkina. 

Emmons  regsrded  Hopkmslanism  as  in  sotne  re^iecta 

high  snd  intense  Calvinism;  as,  in  other  respects   (tba 

doctrine  of  general  atonement  for  example),  modermte 

Calvinism  \  and  as,  on  the  whole,  "  conaistent  Cali-lD- 

Amid  his  lahon  as  a  reformer  and  theok^ian.  Dr. 
Hopkins  vigorously  discharged  his  parochial  dutica.  un- 
til he  was  struck  with  paralyus,  in  his  Mventy-cigrlilli 
year.  He  continued  to  preach  during  the  next  foor 
yean.  With  a  revival  of  religion  his  mintstiy  had  ooao- 
menced,  with  a  revival  also  it  cndcd-^he  riung  and 
the  setting  of  his  sun.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  hia  tna- 
grcgatlon,  and  offered  a  separate  prayer  for  each  indi- 
viduaL  Tbirty-ono  converaians  followed.  After  faiadia- 
counicsonIhel6thofOctl808,he  tidaimcd,  "Now  I 
have  done ;  I  can  preach  no  more."  He  staggered  fictn 
the  pulpit  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  roae.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1808. 

In  perwm  Dr. Hopkins  was  tall  snd  vigoroua;  in  fais 
movements  digniSed,  though  unwieldy.  Hi*  head  waa 
large  and  square,  and  his  face  beamed  with  intclligvnoe. 
The  movrmenu  of  his  mind  were  like  Ihoae  of  his  body, 
powerful,  but  often  clumsy.  Inflexible  faJthfolnCH  to 
wliat  he  deemed  his  duty,  with  utter  self-«acrifi«  fiar 
the  right,  was  his  main  characteristic  "  Love  to  being 
in  general"  was  with  him  not  the  mere  hy-word  of  a 
sect,  but  the  enthusiastic  purpose  of  his  life.  Ha  had 
not  the  temperament  which  irtspires  enthnaiasn,  and  ho 
had  but  litde  tact  in  personal  intercourse  with  men  j 
bat  in  the  depths  of  his  indigence  he  was  true  to  him- 
self, and  showed  all  the  courage  of  «  Hampden.  He 
studied  hardly  ever  lees  than  fourteen  hour*  a  daj,  and 
sometimes  even  as  many  aseigbt«D,  in  a  little  room  of 
eleven  feet  by  seveti.  Every  Saturday  he  fasted,  and 
thus  gained  quritual  strengUi  for  the  toils  of  earth  by 
communion  with  Heaven.  He  labored  (or  Indiana  and 
selfish  white  men;  for  poor  negroes  who  had  then  no 
other  friend ;  and  for  theological  science,  which  gave  him 
respect,  but  UtCle  bread — liiil  froplir  ahe*.  In  IBM 
his  Worti  (befon  repeatedly  reprinted)  were  puhUaibcd 
by  the  Hasaachusetts  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  (8  vola. 
Svo),  containing  over  2OO0  pages,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Park  of  S6G  pages. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Hopkins  hare  ir- 
cently  been  depicted  for  general  readers  in  a  very  eCrik- 
Ing  way  In  Mn.  Stowe's  Mrnitler'i  Wooa^.  Sec  also 
CijiWrrffa/.(iMar.ftfr.lR64,p.l  sq.;  Hagenbach, /fsMSfw 
or /->ortr.ii,  436,438;  Shedd, /fur.  o/i)i>cfr.  i,  883,408; 
ii,a6,81,4e9:  Buchanan, /whj&otioi^  p.  190.  For  the 
dilTusion  of  Hopkinsianiiim  end  ita  later  modificaliotiB, 
see  Nhw  England  Tiholoov.  On  the  relation  oC 
Hopkins's  theory  to  the  orthodox  view  of  fcdaqpUotv 
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ne  Bangs,  £m>n  of  Uaplvuiamm  (N.York,  tSnu); 
Niidgnn.  ^rv  Dirimlj  Enmintd  (S.  York,  ISmo)  1  art. 
EdwuiU,  ID  llenog,  Reat-EmjUop. ;  ChnMlian  Exam- 
twr,  ISO,  p,  169  aq. ;  Adanu,  View  of  aU  Xtlifriotu,  |i, 
IS8;  Spring:,  Ok  rA«  Kfun  ofDuls;  V.\y,C<Mnul  bt- 
Mtei  CalnoMm  aid  IlopUnnoMUm  (N.  Y.  1811) ;  Bib. 
Sae.Xpni,l8ii,p.*i8Bn.i  Jul  1853, p. 683, 671;  July, 
18«(ut.vi)j  A'«£i9{mdrr,1868,p.!84Hi.;  Liftuxd 
run  0/  Gardiner  Spring  (N.  Y.  1866, 2  voli.  ISmo),  ii, 
5.,.    (W.E.P.) 

Hopkina,  William.  1.  ui  EngUah  divine,  wis 
tan  U  Ereihani,  Warceiunhin,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity Qoargi,  Oifurd.  He  entrred  the  miniury  in  167S, 
•dd,afterholilingHveralmiiinTappointn)enla,wag  niade 
TiearofLiiidridKeinlfiS6,andin  1697  master  of  SL  Oa- 
iraMii  Hoqiilal,  WorcMter.  He  ^ied  in  1 700.  He  pul>- 
liriMd  Srrmixa  (1683, 4to}  :— farfron  (or  Rartram),  on 
tin  Boifiad  Blood  of  lie  Lord  (^rA.ieS6):—Aminud. 
«■  Jol—OK't  Anther  lo  Jorim  (Lond.  1691, 8fo)  i—Im1- 
m  IrauL  iff  a  Saxon  TVact  <m  tit  Barial-placa  of  Iht 
Sazom  SaiaU  (in  Hickn'a  SiplailriotKil  Granmar,  Out. 
tm).  AltcThiideith,Dr.Gea.Hickespubli>bed5«> 
otaai  Strmixu,  leilX  Life  (Lond.  1708,  8to). 

Hopkloa.  WlUiani,  3,  a  Church  of  EnglaDd  dec 
gjmn,  but  an  Arian  in  theology,  was  bora  at  Mon- 
nsatb  b  1706.  He  entered  All  Soula  College,  Oxfoni, 
ia  1724,  and  beeame  vicar  of  Bolney,  Smei,  in  1731. 
la  17A6  be  became  maiter  of  tlie  grmnimar^choal  of 
CDckAcld.  and  died  in  1786.  Hia  prittdpal  works  are 
At  Appnii  M  Iht  Common  Smt  of  all  ChnHiaa  Proplt 
(■  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1764,  l!n»)  :—Ex- 
odu,  a  correct  TVfOub'wjf,  vifA  ^ota  criticril  cnff  ff - 
fLmalory  (Lond.l7M,4tD).    He  publiahed  also  several 
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U  tb  Tbiity-nine  Aitictea.— Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  A  ufAori, 
i,  886 ;  Darling,  Cjdop.  BOBographica,  p.  1  (37. 

HopklnslaniaiD,  a  name  given  to  the  tbeological 
^tm  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (q.  v.> 

BoplOthCca  (OvXa^iicq,  an  nmory)  ■■  the  title 
of  a  book  wtiich  contains  the  decisons  of  the  Church 
btbm  against  bereticBl  docIiitMiL  and  which  was  used 
10  controvert  such  docthnea.  It  vai  most  probably  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Emanuel  Comnenua. 
—Fobimann,  HimdieoTltTb,  dtr  KirrhatgttA.  ii,  347.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hopton,  SDiAmiAH,  a  religious  writer,  bora  in  Stsf- 
fmbhiiE,  England,  in  1637,  was  the  wife  of  Richard 
Hopton,  a  Webb  judge.  She  became  at  one  time  a 
Booan  Catholic,  but,  realizing  her  mistake,  she  relum- 
(d  to  the  ProteMant  Church.  She  died  in  1709.  Her 
wridnga  are  all  on  religious  topics,  intended  to  lea 
nadcr  to  a  derout  and  holy  life.  They  are  Daily  De- 
nUpn  (Lond.  1673,  ISmo;  6th  ed.  17IS) ;— ifedtTofiont, 
Mc  (pobLby  N.  Spincke^  Lond.  1717,  8vo).  She  al 
nmodeM  the  Daotimv  n  tkt  aneiat  Wag  of  Offit 
(originally  by  John  Austin,  who  died  in  1669),  with  a 
jaebce  by  Dr.  Ueorge  llickes  (q.  v.)  (1717,  flvoi  new  ed. 
ll*«,8™)_ADihoiie,Mrf.')//lM(ior»,i,887i  Dariing, 
Cjdof.  BOiliograpk.  i,  1&3N. 

Hor  (Heh.  id.  ~nn  or  ^h ;  SepL-Qp),  the  name  of 

tMD,"  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which  the  naroe 
amcsQrM;  Sqit-'Op  W>.^f,Vulg.  ^oM /for>  The 
word  Hot  ia  i^caided  by  the  lexicogiapbers  as  a 
chsic  fenn  of  Har,  the  onial  Heb.  term  fur  "  moun 
(Gtsnt.  Tha.  p.  391  i  ;  FUist,  Haadvb.  &  v.),  so  th» 

tsiu,'  as  Iha  Sept.  have  it  in  one  case  (see  below,  No.  2) 
Tio0ocTuupo^f  Vulg.  Hunt  a^unntu ;  and  Jerome  (£^ 
od  Fatiolam)  wm  n  auaft  timplidUr  nd  n  nwatw 
tt.    See  HoCXTAIN. 

1.  An  eminent  moantain  of  Arabia  Petraa,  on  the 
ronlfaKa  of  Idonuei,  and  forming  part  uf  tbe  mountj 
(bain of  Swot  Edom.    It  is flnt  tneDlioned  in  Seripli 
in  cMJMctioD  with  tbe  dremuKances  reconled  in  Numb. 


HOR 


XX,  31-39.  tt  was  "on  tbe  boundary  line"  (Numb,  xx, 
!3}  or  "  at  the  edge'  (ixxiii,  37)  of  the  land  of  Edom. 
'  hdling-place  of  tbe  people  after  Kadeah 
I,  87),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zabnonah 
the  road  to  the  Ked  Sea  (xxi,  4).    It 

gathered  to  his  fathfn  (Sumb.  xnxiii,  87-41).  Afthe 
command  of  Jehovah,  he,  his  brother,  and  his  son  as- 
'  '  the  pieeence  of  the  people, "  in 
the  eyes  of  all  tbe  congregalion."  Tbe  garments,  and 
with  tbe  garments  the  office,  of  high-piiest  were  taken 
ftom  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aanin  died  there 
in  the  lap  of  the  mountain.  In  tbe  circumstances  of 
int  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked  ex- 
IVran  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the  one 
brother  resembled  tbe  end  of  the  other ;  but  in  the  pres- 
snrvivon,  and  of  the  gaiing  crowd  he- 
striking  difference  between  this  event 
and  the  solilaiy  death  of  Uose*.  See  Aahok.  The 
IsraeUtea  passed  the  mountain  several  times  in  going  up 
'    Anbahj  and  the  stalion  Mostra  (DeuL 


,  6)  must  have  been  1 


,1  (Dil 


See  MoSKHA. 
le  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hot  is  Ibe 
conspiciKWS  in  the  whole  range  of  Mount  Sdr,  and 
■t  this  day  bears  tbe  name  of  Mount  Aaron  {Jrbtl-Uo- 
ran).  It  is  in  N.  laL  S(P  18',  E.  long.  36°  3S',  about 
midway  between  tbe  Deail  Sea  and  the  iElanitic'tiulf. 
It  may  be  open  to  question  if  this  u  really  the  Mount 
Hor  on  which  Aaron  died,  srnin);  that  the  whole  range 
of  Seir  was  andenlly  oiled  by  thai  name ;  yet,  from  ita 
htighl,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  rises 
among  the  surrounding  rocks,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  tho  chosen  scene  of  the  higb-prieil'a  death 
(Kinneir,  p.  127).  Accordingly,  Stanley  obaervea  that 
Mount  Hor"is  one  oftha  very  few  spots  connected  with 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which  admit  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt"  (5.  awf  A  p.  86).  It  is  almost  uuneoaa- 
siiy  Id  state  that  it  is  utuated  on  the  easlera  side  of  Ibe 
great  valley  of  the  Aiabah,  tbe  highest  and  most  coo- 
spicuoui  of  tho  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountaina 
of  Edom,  having  close  boieatb  it,  on  its  eastern  side — 
though,  strange  lo  say,  the  two  are  not  visible  to  each 
other— tha  raysterions  city  of  Petra.  The  tradition  has 
existed  from  tbe  earlieat  dale^  Josephus  does  not  men- 
don  tbe  name  of  Hoc  (_AnL  iv,  4,  7),  but  he  dcKribel 
tbe  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place  "on  a  very  high 
mountain  which  surrounded  the  metropcdis  of  the  Ar- 
abs," which  latler  "was  formerly  called  Arkt  (*Ap«)), 
but  now  Petia."  In  tbe  (humaitiam  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  is  Or  aiiiHi — "a  mountain  in  which  Aarun 
died,  close  to  the  city  of  Pelra."  When  it  was  viaWd 
by  tbe  Croaadeia  (see  the  quotadons  in  Kobinaon,  Bt- 
ttareha,  ii,  6!l)  the  sanctuary  was  already  on  ita  lop, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now 
— tbe  Jrbel  Ntti-Harin, "  the  mountain  of  the  prophet 

Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no 
very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general  structure  of 
the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  rnost  promi- 
nent feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  displaying  iuelf  10  an 

and  higher  still  the  cretaceous  beds,  which  latUr  in 
Mount  Seir  are  reported  lo  be  8600  feet  thick  (Wthnn, 
BiUt  Lfoidt,  i,  194).  Through  these  deposited  strata 
longitudinal  dikes  of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have 
forced  their  way,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
so  completely  silicifying  the  neighboring  sandstone  as 
often  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
comlunations  are  due  the  extraonlinary  colors  for  which 
Petra  is  so  famous.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  tbe 
mountain  itself  is  that  given  by  Irliy  and  Mangles ( rron- 
rb,p.48Bsq.).  It  it  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very 
horiwmtal  Btral»(Wilsun,i,290).  Ita  height,  according 
to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eiig.)  above  tho 
Mediterranean,  that  i>  lu  say,  about  1700  feet  above  the 
tAwn  of  Petra,  4DO0  above  the  level  of  the  Arabab.and 


View  of  HiiDut  Hor.wlth  "  Aunnt  Too 


IMK  Uun  6000  ■bove  the  De»d  5m  (Rotb,  in  I^tprmui'g 
MiulieiLl8lili,\,»).  The  mnunuin  ii  iDukcd  far  and 
near  by  it<  double  tnp,  which  lise*  lik*  ■  huge  caMcUaUal 
boilding  froiD  ■  lower  haae,  and  U  ■unnonnted  by  the 
circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  dutincl  «hit«  >pot 
on  the  duh  red  Hnface  of  the  mountain  (I^borde,  p.  14S). 
Thia  lower  haae  n  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond  which 
Bankhaidtwaa,aftcrallhia  toil*, prevented  tnm  aacend- 
ing(S!lria,ii.i3l).  "Out  of  thia  plain,  FulminUinft  in 
its  iwo  eummiti,  qirings  the  red  undatone  man,  from 
ilabaae  upimda  nKky  and  naked,  not  abuih'or  a  tree  to 
relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  coTnem  of  the  eandatone 
UockB  which  compose  il.  On  aecending  tbia  nun  a  lit- 
tle plain  ia  found  (o  lie  between  the  two  peaka,  marked 
by  a  white  cypres*,  and  not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain 
«f  the  PvprcH  under  the  nimmit  of  Jebel  Mflaa,  tradition- 
ally beiieied  to  be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vinon.  Tbe 
anulhemmoat  of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a  conical 
fnnn.  The  northemmoat  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  of  Aaron's  tomb."  The  chapel  or  moequeis  a 
■tnall  square  building,  measuring  innde  about  38  feet  hv 
38  (Wil»n,  i,  !95),  with  ila  door  in  the  8.W.  angle.  It 
ia  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part  broken  columns;  all  of 
■Bndslone,but  fragmeata  of  granite  anit  tnarble  lie  about. 
Steps  lead  loihe  tlat  roorofthe  chapel,  fmm  which  tiaea 
a  white  dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  lomU  The  interior 
of  tbe  chapel  consists  of  two  chimben,  one  below  the 
other.  The  upper  one  has  fourlai^  pillars  and  a  stone 
chest,  or  tombetorte,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  alaba  in 
ehurch-yarda,  but  larger  and  higher,  and  latbei  bigger  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom.  At  its  head  is  a  high  round 
atone,  on  which  ■acriflces  are  made,  and  which  relainjed, 
when  Slepheni  saw  it,  the  marks  ofthe  smoke  and  blood 
of  recent  oflerings.  "  On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptioni, 
and  it  ia  covcreil  with  ehawla  chieHy  red.  One  of  the 
pillars  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads,  etc.  and 
Iwo  oatrich  eggs  aie  suspended  over  the  chest.  Slepa 
in  the  north-west  angle  lead  down  in  the  lower  chambet, 
which  is  partly  in  the  rock,  but  plaatered.  It  is  per- 
fectly dark.  At  tbe  end,  apparently  under  the  stone 
chest  above,  is  a  recesa  guarded  by  a  grating.  Within 
this  ia  a  rude  protuberance,  whether  of  stone  or  plaster 
waa  not  ascertainable,  resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by 
a  ragged  pall.     This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb, 

Adal  monuiDcnt,  and  certainly  ntodern."  In  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  chamber  is  a  "  round,  polished  black  stone," 
one  of  those  mysterious  stonra  of  which  the  prototype  is 


the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  wbich,  like  that,  would  appear 
to  be  the  object  of  great  devotion  (HaniDeau,p.1l9aq.). 
The  cbidf  intereal  of  Mount  Hor  will  alwayi  conaiat 
in  the  proepecl  Ihim  itaaiunmit — the  last  view  of  Aaim 
—"that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Hagab  waa  to  hi* 
brotbcr"  (Ortlob,  Be  Morlr  Aanm;  lipa.  1704).  It  H 
described  at  length  by  Irby  (p.  134),  Wilson  (i,  39S-9), 
Martineau  (p.  ViO),  and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley 
in  the  following  words:  "We  saw  all  the  main  pointa 
on  which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over 
tho  valley  of  the  Arabah  counteraected  by  ila  bundRd 
watercDursea,  and  beyond,  over  tbe  wbit«  mountain!  irf' 
the  wildemen  they  had  ao  long  tnvenedj  and  at  tbe 
northeni  edge  of  it  there  roust  have  been  viaible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelilea  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  tbeir  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
TTiia  waa  the  western  view.  Ckwe  around  him  on  the 
eaat  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edam,  and  far  along 
the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir,  Ihrough 
which  tbe  passsge  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribea 
of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  Blapes."  On  the 
north  lay  the  myUerious  Dead  Sea,  gleaming  fmm  the 
depths  of  its  profound  insin  {Stephena,  /acvlrfiif).  "A 
dreary  moment  and  a  dreary  scene — sucb  it  muM  have 
seemed  to  the  aged  priest.  .  .  .  Tbe  peculiarity  of  the 
view  is  the  combination  of  wide  extension  with  the 
acarcily  of  marked  features  Tctrais  shut  out  by  tiiler- 
venmg  rocks.  But  the  sun-ey  of  the  Desert  on  one 
nde,  and  the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  com- 
plete ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  man  of 
red,  bald-headed  aandalone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  vol- 
leys, but  by  deep  seams"  (S.  and  Pal.  p.  8T).  Though 
Petra  itaelf  la  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  building— 
if  it  may  be  called  a  building— is  >-iaible,  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  'Otir,  or  Convent.  IVofeaaoi 
Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on  the  connection 

tion.  (See  Kobmson,  AMrarcAes,  ii,  548.  &T9,  (»1.)  Tbe 
impresHion  received  on  the  spot  is  that  Aarun'a  death 
took  place  in  the  ainall  basin  between  the  two  peaks, 
and  tliat  the  people  were  stationed  either  on  the  plain 
at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  tradg 
A  Im-Kiain/beh  tnaa  which  the  top  is  commanded.  Jo- 
sephus  aays  that  the  ground  was  sloping  downwarda 
liorrivrtf  ijv  to  Yaipiov ;  Atil,  iv,  4,  7J.  But  this  may 
be  the  mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had  nev- 
er been  on  the  apot,  (See  Berlou,  L»  moat  Her,  Tar. 
1860.) 


HORiE  canonic:  3! 

2.  A  BDBDUln  ailinl7  dbdnct  Ihui  Uw  preceding, 

itali  in  Rmnb.  xxxiv,  7,  8,  only  u  one  of  the  mvlu 
of  Ibe  DOtbcin  baunduy  or  tha  land  which  the  childnn 
d  Ind  wtre  about  la  omquer.     By  many  it  has  been 
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laba  tbc  aortheni  limit  of  Syria.  The  Targum  Pwu- 
dojoL  roiden  Houal  Hoi  by  UmaHot,  probaUy  iniend- 
mg  Inua.  The  latter  i*  ■!»  the  raiding  of  the  Tal- 
■al  (GiClia,  8,  quoted  by  FUret,  i.  v.\  in  which  it  i* 
ixaMCUd  with  the  Amina  namal  in  Cant,  iv,  a  But 
iki  BUulion  or  thia  Amaiia  ia  nowhere  indicated  by 
than.  It  cannot  have  any  connection  with  the  Amana 
<f  Abau  rivcT  which  flowed  through  Daniucua,  u  that 
it  qiiile  a»v  from  the  poaition  required  in  the  pasuge. 
Schwin  (Arfcrf.  p.  S5),  after  Parehi  ("  Benj.  of  Tude- 
li,  p.  lis  iq.),  ideatiflea  it  with  Jebd  Nuria,  aoalh  of 
rripr)li,t«tonrriTokiaagiouiKla;  ner  wai  the  mount  in 
t*a6iiD  on  the  Ueditemncan,  and  Palestine  did  not 
eitaid  B  far  oorth.  The  original  is  ^nn  ~h,  mofait 
tfOK  manlavi,  L  e.  by  ■  common  Hebrew  idiom,  lit 
MnBttin,  by  way  of  eminence,  i.  q.  the  lofty  mountain ; 
Sept.  ri  Spot,  Vulg.  wmi  allimmu ;  and  therefore 
probably  only  denotes  the  prominent  mountain  of  that 
ridailr.  L  e.  Lebanon,  or  at  moM  Mount  Hermon,  which 
ii  u  ofbhoDt  of  the  Lebanon  range.  It  can  hardly  be 
tcgarded  here  a*  a  proper  name.  The  itoithem  boun- 
dsy  gtailed  from  the  aea;  the  AtK  point  in  it  waa 
Kami  Hor,  and  the  aecond  the  entnoce  of  Hamath. 
KnceSdon  waa  aubaeqaently  allotted  to  the  moat  notth- 
tn  tribe — Aiher,  and  waa,  aa  fkr  aa  we  know,  the  itwat 
■inbtni  town  BD  allotted,  it  would  Rem  probable  that 
tbc  northern  boundary  would  commence  at  about  that 
paat ;  that  is,  opposite  to  where  the  great  range  of  Leb- 
■an  bmki  down  lo  the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the 
eatiBice  to  Hamath,  aeems  to  have  been  determined  by 
Mr.  Porta' ae  the  paaa  at  Kalat  e1-)luan,  close  to  Hums, 
ibe  aadent  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
i^^1lon■  Surely  "Haunt  Hor,"  then,  can  be  nothing 
dn  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itselC  Looking 
It  the  mssBve  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
liogi,  it  ia  very  diAcult  to  auppoae  that  any  individual 
peak  «  moantain  ia  intended  and  not  the  whole  maaa, 
which  takes  nearly  a  stiaigbt  course  between  the  two 
pcaaiajast  named,  and  includes  below  it  the  great  plain 
<l  the  Buka'a,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  properly 

See  Brxviabv;  Hocms, 

Bit'nun  (Hch.  Homm',  oy%,  ttflgt  Sept  'Qpa^i 
r.  r,  'BXofi,  Aikafi)t  the  king  of  Geaer,  who,  eominft  lo 
tks  idirf  oif  Lthish,  waa  oveithtown  bf  Joshua  (Josh. 
i,e).    aC  1618. 

Rotapollo.  or  HoTTia  Apollo,  an  Egyptian 
pwal,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  [Egyptian  Hieroglyph- 
■a.  Beveralwriteraof  thianaow  are  mentioned  by  Sui- 
Jm,  Stephanos  of  Bvntntium  under  Pben^wthis,  Pho- 
li*  (^  S36,  (d.  Bekker),  and  Eustathiua  (Homer,  Od. 
I).  iMt  it  ia  doubtful  which  of  them  was  actually  the 
■•tbse  of  tbe  inatiae  on  Egyptian  HieroglyphicB.  The 
ptolMUlity  is  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
'ke  Egy[«ian  language,  and  traiulated  into  Greek  by 
fiiSp.  Horua  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
<leUi^  who  waa  con«dered  bv  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
■ne  as  Apollo  <Herod.  ii,  144-166).  We  learn  frot 
Ladau  (Pro  /mag.  %  37}  that  the  Egyptians  were  trt 
qsauly  called  by  the  names  of  their  gods.  Dul.  what- 
rrer  Buy  be  thought  tospecttng  the  author,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  waa  written  alter  tbe  Christian  era,  ainct 
it  contains  allusions  lo  tbe  philosophical  lenela  of  th( 
Gnugdcs.  The  value  of  this  work  in  interpreting  exist 
ing  hieroglyphice  has  been  rsrioualy  estimated.  Cham- 
tBtUoo,  Leeatans,  and  otbei  reccnl  scbnlars  esteem  il 
■ve  highly  than  former  critica  did.  It  waa  printed  foi 
Ike  first  time  by  Aldus  (Yeoiu,  UOb),  with  the  Fables 
<f  iXsop,    The  beat  editions  are  by  Hercer  (lf>&I^  Ho- 
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aeheliaa  <169S),  Da  Fanw  (IT37),  and  Laanani  (faatt 
1834).  The  last  discoased  in  his  Intnxtuctiuii  the  date 
and  anthonhlp  of  ths  woik.  See  £ngiitt  Cydopadia ; 
Hoefer,  JVmrr.  Biog.  Ginir.  XXT,  166 1  Bunsen,  jUgfptait 
ateUtind.Wtkgt»di.i,Vn\  Champollion,iVicudB  ^s- 
ime  Hitroglg^aqite  da  Aaeiat  EgypHau,  p.  847  sq. 

Coinp.  HlKUOOLTPHlCS. 

HotCTOth.    Bee  Tujinio. 

Horb,  JoKAtTR  HKiMfuCii,  a  distinguithed  (ierman 
elist,  brother-in-law  and  co-worker  of  Opener, was  bom 
at  Colmar,  Alsace,  June  11, 1646.  He  stitdied  at  the 
Strasburg,  Jena,  Wittenberg,  and  Co- 
logne, afterwards  travelled  through  the  Netherianda, 
England,  and  Fiance,  and  finally  returned  to  Strasburg 
'  1670.  In  1671  he  received  an  appointment  as  minis- 
at  Birkenfeld,  and  in  1673  at  Trarbscb.  Here  the 
boldness  with  which  he  presented  his  so-called  pietisiic 
views  disturbed  tbe  equanimity  of  the  orthodox  author- 
ities, and  he  waa  obliged  to  resign.  He  next  became 
paslDr  at  Windsheim,  Ftanconia,  and  in  16S5  accepted  a 
pastor  of  SU  Nicholaa  Church,  Hamburg,  where 
d  bimaelf  associated  with  two  other  pietists,  John 
Winkler  and  Abraham  Hinkelmann.  Theiijoint  teach- 
,  which  culminated  when, 
the  title  of  I).  Klugheit  J. 
GtrttlUm,  a  translation  of  Pairet'a  excellent  pamphlet. 
La  vraii  prmeipa  di  ndacaliBn  (TtrMaoM  da  mfaalt. 
The  agitation  became  so  violent  that  in  1694  be  waafoi^ 
mally  suqMnded,  after  which  be  retired  ti 
where  he  died  in  Jan.  ISib.  He  published  II 
goKBua,  etc  (Frankf.  1670,  4to)  —I/in.  ilaak 
(Aigent.lS70,4to) : — Dit^ii-di  ultima  origiiit  hirrttiot 
,S(siD«ii/<i^'(Leipi.l669,4toj  also  in  Vogt's BiU. UK. 
"  ■  808  sq.):—tfi.f.  *(»«».  (/nitajror.CFrankfcrt, 
;  and  s  collection  of  sermons,  D.  /.tida  Jetu- 
CAritli  (Hamburg,  1700).— Henog,  Real-EacyUopSdit, 
vi,261;  Fuhrmann,ffai>*pSrt(Tt.itA'uT;ABiffMC*.ii,847 
sq.;  Molleri, Cin&r.  lOtrala,  ii,  S5S  sq.;  Watch, /Map, 
SlreiHgktit.ind.Uilh.K%rckt,i,mi»i.i  Henke, X>n4ai- 
gachidile,  ir,  bW  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hoibary,  Matthew,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Haxay,  Lincobiabiie,  in  1707 ;  educated  at  IJn- 
In  College,  and  elected  feUow  of  Magdalen  CoUege.  He 
came  succeaeively  vicai  of  Eccleshall,  canon  of  Lich- 
field, vicar  of  Hanbuiy,  and  rector  of  Stanlake.  He  died 
in  1T73.  He  was  gt^y  respected  as  a  sound,  atde,  and 
learned  theologian,  and  an  amiatde  and  excellent  man. 
His  sermons  were  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  they  are 
written  in  nervoos,  animated  language,  yet  with  great 
rimplicity.  Van  UildeR  danes  them  "lUDongthe  beet 
compoeitiona  of  English  divinea."  Hia  Worla,  indad- 
ing  the  iScrmoiu,  and  an  £H>iy  on  Ott  Elemiig  o/'Fatan 
Pumtkataili,  hare  lieen  collected  snd  published  (Oxford, 
1828, 2  Tola.  Svo).— Darting,  Cscbipadin  BtbHo-jrafAiea, 
i,  1539;  Hook,  Ertin.  Siog.  ri,  150;  Wateriand,  Ifori*, 
i,1l6.24S,SM;  vl,416aq. 

Hoioh,  Heinhick,  S.T.D.,  a  German  netist  and 
Uj-stic^  was  boin  at  Eschwege,  Hessen,  in  1G52.  He 
studied  theology  and  medicine  at  Marburg,  where  he 
came  underthe  influence  of  the  great  foUowei  of  Spener 
(q.  v.),TheixloT  Untereyk,  and  embraced  the  doctrina 
of  the  Mystics.  He  also  studied  the  Caitesian  philoso- 
phy with  much  interest.  In  1683  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Heidelberg,  in  IE85  court  preacber  at  Kieuz- 
nach.but  in  1687  he  returned  sgain  to  Heidelberg.  At 
the  univeraity  of  that  pUce  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.     In  1689  he  went  to  Frankfurt 
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ir  of  theology  at  Heinbom.  By  his  firm  adhe- 
however.  to  the  Mystic  Arnold  (q.  v.).  and  bis  pe- 
views  of  theology,  holding,  e.  g,  thst  divine  reve- 
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ef  the  TtraMMnnca  of  the 
foi  thii  conduct  in  1699,  and  became  piniill^  inune. 
H>  reoovBred,  however,  tovrarde  the  cloae  of  the  year 
1700,  and,  by  the  inlerpoHlion  or  hii  fri«nd>,  he  wa* 
granted  a  penaion  in  1708,  which  wai  eoDtinued  until 
tiii  death,  Auguat  6, 1729.  Honh  waaaln  aMUienari- 
an;  he  UkewiM  demanded  a  lecond  and  man  complete 
TdbniutiDn  or  tbe  Church,  advocated  celibacy,  though 
he  did  not  think  the  married  life  unful,  and  la  uid 
to  hare  been  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  (q. 
T.),  founded  in  1G'J6  by  Jane  Lewie.  He  wrote  a  num- 
bn'  of  works,  of  which  a  complete  liit  i>  given  by  Jdcher 
(GtL  tJa.,  Adeluni;'!  Supplem.  ii,  S1S8  nq.),  and  of  which 
the  SfyHitche  u.  {"ropheliicht  Biitl  (Marb.  171S,  4to)  is 
especially  celebrated  aa  the  fonmnnec  of  the  Berleburg 
Kble  (q.v.).  See  llaax  (G.Fr.  L.),  ZrfioutucArnft.i 
Or.//orcA(Caaael,17G9,8vo);  Gobel  QA.\Geiehkhte  d. 
driillicAe  rAbe»iiiid.rlitiii.iBeitph.fT.Kirclie(Cobleai, 
1862), ii, 741-61 ;  Henog,fleii/-t'Ksi-fap<Jrfif,vi,262  aq-i 
Fuhmiann,  //ondinirteriFUcA  d,  Kirdungach.  ii,  S49  eq. ; 
Thiol.  C'nir.  Ux.  ii,BB9,     (J.H.W.) 

Ho'rob  (Heh.  C'Aorfl',  a^in  or  3'lh,  datrt;  SepL 
X<^il&tx\i^il0:  occura  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  vvii,S;  vxxiii, 
6;  DeuL  1,2,6,  19;  iy,  10,  Ifij  ¥,2;  ijt,8;  xviii,  16 j 
siix,  1;  1  Kinga  viii,  9;  xix,S;  3  Chion.v,  10;  Paa. 
cvi,  19;  Iilal.iv,li  Ecdoi.  xlviU,7),  according  to  aome, 
a  lovrer  part  or  peak  of  Homil  Sinai,  >o  called  at  the 
preaent  d!iy,  from  which  one  aacenda  lowarda  the  aonth 
the  tummit  of  Sinai  (Jebel  Moaa),  property  lo  called  (ao 
Oeseniua  and  othen  aAer  Vuickhardt,  Tratrlt  h  Syria, 
p,  664  aq.) ;  but,  according  to  otbera,  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  mountain,  of  which  Knai  wai  a  particular 
Bummit  (so  Ilengstenberg,  Autli,  da  Pmlal.  ii,  Bf 
Kobinaon,  BM.  Kaeardta,  i,  177,  661).    See  Sihai. 

HorebltflB,  b  sect  of  the  Hua^iea,  who,  upon  ' 
death  of  Ziaka,  when  they  bad  retired  from  Boben 
cbcee  Bediicus  of  Bohemia  aa  their  leader.  They  called 
themselvea  Horebites  because  t'.ey  had  ^ven  the  nan 
nf  Horeb  lo  ■  mountain  to  which  they  had  retired.- 
Scbriickh,  Kinkagetdi.  xxxiv,  668.    See  Ul-sbites. 

Ho'rom  (Heh.  Ckoran',  B'ln,  amtttraltd  [but/oi 
treat  acoording  V<  Fuirt]  ;  Sept.  'Opa/i  [but  most  texts 
blend  with  preceding  name  into  HiyoXaafii/i  or  Ma^- 
laXafvtfii. !•']■,  Vulg.  Haran),  one  of  the  "fenced  citiea" 
of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between  Migdal-el  and  Beth- 
Anath  (Josh,  xix,  S8).  Schwan  (Fatal,  p.  164)  con- 
Ibunds  it  with  the  place  preoeding,  and  aeelu  to  identify 
both  in  the  modem  village  Mr^  d-Ktnim,  eight  milee 
eagt  of  Akka;  but  this  does  not  lie  within  the  ai 
limits  of  Naphtali  (Keil,  ad  loc).    Van  de  Velde  (i . 

r,  p.  S22)  Dug^cesla  Hurah  as  the  site  of  Ho- 
■     ■    ■      ■      ■  -        -■■         unliy, 


in,  prob.  a  "to 


half  way  bet* 


Ihe  Ras  en-Nakbura  and  the  lake 
at  the  eauthem  end  of  Ihe  wady  el-Ain, 
iral  features  of  the  connliy.     It  ii  alio  in 
yartn, 


It  Hunh  ii 


probably  the  repreaentative  of  the  ancient  Iron,  named 
with  Horem.  (Compare  Seetien,  Reita  ditrcli  Efrim, 
fcrlin,  1864-9,11,130.) 

Hor-bagid'Ead  (Hebrew  Chvr  hag-Gidgad;  in 
Will,  hoU  n/lht  Gidgad;  Sept.  opoc  Pa  jyo  j.VnIg. 
Gadgad,  both  apparently  reading  or  mlMindeistanding 
It!  or  in  for  in),  the  thirt)--lhird  sUtion  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Bene-Jaakan  and  Jotbathnh  (fJumb.  xxxiii, 
S2,  33) ;  evidently  tbe  same  with  their  fony-fiist  sta- 
tion tT(FirGOi>AH,  between  the  same  places  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Hot  (Deut.  x,  6, 
7).  Winer  {Rralvdrt.  e.  v.  Horgidgad)  aasenta  to  tht 
poaaibility  of  the  identity  of  thia  name  with  that  o[ 
wady  tihaiOiaffhid,  in  the  eatlem  pan  of  the  desert  et- 
Tih  (Robinson's  Raeartia,  iii,  App.  210.  b),  although 
tbe  namea  are  npelt  and  aignify  differently  (thia  valley 
would  be  in  Hebrew  cbaraclen  XSK»),  but  ol^ects  lo 
llle  i'lentiAcation  thus  pmpoaed  by  Einid  (iiral  Gnck. 
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ii,  207)  on  the  groand  that  *^'in  can  hardly  mean  «  mIii 
ralley.  Thia  difficulty,  however,  does  not  weigh  much, 
rince  tbe  wady  may  only  be  the  npreaentative  of  the 
name  anciently  attached  to  some  spot  in  the  vidiiity, 
more  properly  called  a  cbun ,-  and  even  this  tpot  ia  luA 
fldently  a  galln  to  fonn  a  receptacle  for  tbe  loose  aand 
waahed  down  by  the  fresh^  which  may  naturally  hare 
partly  filled  it  up  in  the  couiae  of  ages.  With  tliia 
identiScation  Rabbi  Schwan  likewise  agrees  {Palat.  f. 
213).  See  Exopx.  The  name  Gidgad  or  Gtidgod,  mt- 
coiding  lo  Geaemua,  is  from  an  Ethiopic  reduplioOed 
nwt,  vgnifying  to  mrritTaU,  as  thunder;  but,  accord* 
Furat,  signifies  a  diji,  bum  "01  or  Til,  to  nesae: 
See  GuDOODAH. 

I'rl  (Heb.  Chori;  ■'in  01 
dyte,"  or  dweller  in  a  cave,  nh,  c 

Xoflpo/,  Oupl,  and  Xo^ ;  Valg.  Hori  and  Hmn), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  aon  of  Lolan  and  grandaon  of  Stir,  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Idamaa  (GeD.zxxvi,12;  1  ChimL 
i,  S9).    B.a  dr.  1964. 

3.  The  tather  of  Shaphat,  which  latter  was  the  ooan- 
minonei  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  aenl  by  Hoses  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  Canaan  (NumU  xiit,  Ii),  B,C  ante 
1667. 

3.  (Qen.  xxxvi,  80.)    See  Horiti. 

Ho'rlm  (Deut.  ii,  13, 22).    See  Horite. 

Ho'ilt«  (Heb.  Chori:  "ym  or  '■'jn,  prop,  the  nme 
frord  as  Hori ;  but,  according  to  Flint,  aotfe  ,■  onen 
with  the  art.  ■'~Hn),  a  deelgnalion  (both  sin^y  am) 
collectively)  of  the  people  who  andenlly  inhabited 
Mount  Sev,  before  their  supenediiR  by  the  F^ofnitCB; 
rendered  "Horites"  in  Gen.  xiv,  S  (Sept.  Xoppaiai. 
Vulg.  Comlffli),;  xxxvi,  21  (Xoppaioc,  tforrwiu),  » 
(Xi^i, //omn);  "Horite,"  Gen.  xxxvi, 20  (Xoflpoloc. 
HDrnmt),  "Horima,"  Deut.  U,  12  (XoppoJof,  Horrim- 
lu),  22  (\o|ipaIoc,  Borriai),  and  "  Hori,"  Gen.  xxxvi, 
SO  (Xo^',  Uomtt).  See  1dum«a.  Then  are  indtca- 
liona  of  Canaanilish  affinity  between  Ihe  Horitea  and 
tbe  Hittitea  or  Hivilet  (Michaelia,  SpitUrg.  i,  169,  and 
Dt  Tmglodgtit  Seir,  ui  his  Sftitagma  CommaL  1769,  p. 
194;  Faber,/lro(e<>j:p.4l:  Hamelaveld,  ill,  29 ;  but  see 
contra  Berthean,  Gack.  dtr  Itr.  p.  160).  Sec  Hiiiiia. 
"  Thdr  excavated  dwelilogs  aie  Mill  foiuid  by  hundreda 
in  the  sandstone  diffii  and  mounluoa  of  Edom,  and  «•- 
pecially  in  Pelra.  See  EnoH  and  Edohite.  It  may, 
perhaps,  beto  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx,6, 7.  Tbey 
are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture:  fint,wbeD 
they  were  amitlen  by  the  kings  of  the  Ea>t  {(ita.  xiv, 
6) ;  then  when  thdr  genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi, 
20-30,  and  1  Chron.  i,  88-42 ;  and,  lastly,  when  tli«T 
were  exterminated  by  the  Edooutes  (Deut  ii.  12,  tS). 
It  appears  pn^ble  that  they  wm  not  Canaanitea,  but 
an  earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the  poa- 
terity  of  Canaan  look  poeaesaion  of  Palestine  (Ewald, 
GtttAidilr,  i,  S04,  fi)"  (Smith).  Knobcl  ( Vitkmofii  d. 
Gntaii,  p.  19o,  206)  holds  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Ludim,  to  which  alu  the  Kephaira,  tb« 
Emini,  and  the  Amoritee  belonged  (comp.  Hitzig,  GtteK. 
dl  K. /trcwf,  1^11. 1869,  i,  29-36).  In  this  case  the  Amo- 
ritea  were  of  Shemitic  deact'nt.  According  tu  the  bc- 
coLuit  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  20  sq.,  they  were  divided  into  serec 
tribes.    See  Canaan. 

Hor'mall  (Heb.  Chormah',  Tva^n,  dmltd  city, 
otherwise  prat  of  a  hill ;  Sept.  'Bp/ui  v.  r.  occasionally 
'Eppa^  and  Avniifia),  a  royal  dty  of  the  Canaanitea  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xii,  14;  1  Sam.  xxx,  SOX 
near  which  (he  lanelilee  experienced  a  diBComfHure 
from  the  Atnalekitee  resident  there,  as  they  pcrvenely 
attempted  to  enter  Canaan  by  that  roole  after  the  divine 
sentence  of  wandering  (Numb,  xiv,  46 ;  xxi,  1-8;  Dmt. 
i,  44).  Joshua  afterwaids  beaifged  its  king  (JoidL  xv, 
80),  and  on  lu  e^iture  larigned  the  dty  lo  the  tribe  of 
Jodab,  bat  finally  it  waa  included  in  the  tenitory  ^rea 
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I  (Joah.  six,  4;  Judg.  i,  IT;  1  Chion.  ir,  80}. 
tiooHl  only  in  I  Chron-  iv,  30. 
3   called   Zephath   (Judg.  i,  17),  di 
it  ippcin  to  have  been  i{(4in  Td>uitt 
«m4itedli7ltHiCuiunila(*ecBertheui,tdlDCj  Keng- 
Mmbe^,  PaUal.  U,  iSO);  whcieu  the  name  Hormah 
■w  pnbablj  giTan  to  ttw  site  by  tbe  Imcliles  in  tok 
cf  iu  demoUtiaii  (M«  Knmb.  xxi,  3).    Hence  traoa 
lk«  nldef  Dame  alone  mnain.     See  Zephath. 

BBrmaan,  Smos,  with  the  mmame  Batarat,  * 
pi«  in  the  moiuiteiy  of  Altcnimuuter  St.  Salvitor, 
braria,  and  later  general  of  the  order.    He  died 
ITOl.    Hi*  workB  wn  Brcriariam  una  cum  Miaali  .Vo- 
■uJhh.  and  an  ediLioa  of  Rntlatioaa  caleBa  S.  Bri- 
fiBK,  orrfiau  S.  Sateatarii  Fundairiat  (Muoicb,  I6B0, 
U.).-Fienr.  Uikir.'la.  vui,  637. 

Honniadas,  pope,  bocn  at  Froainone,  near  Raine, 
niriectnl  bishop  of  Bome  in  6U,aa  Nicixaarof  Sym- 
BKhDt.  in  bib,  by  iUTitalion  of  Che  EaMem  empenir 
AnMasns,  be  aent  an  embatsy  to  a  council  held  at  llei- 
•dia  lor  the  pmpoae  of  eeuiing  the  point*  of  dininion 
tctmeo  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  chwche* ;  but  as 
iliii  CDODcil,  a*  well  a*  a  aecond  one  held  in  617,  di 
briiiK  about  any  fararable  results,  Anastadus,  wearied 
by  Harnuada*'*  zvfuaal  to  make  any  concessions,  broke 
(fall  relatino*  with  Romt  After  hi*  death  in  618,  his 
MK—tT  Jnatinua  ntade  another  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
un,  and  the  union  of  that  Chunh  with  Rome  wai  final- 
ly nslOTed  in  619,  aA«i  ■  schism  of  ihirty-five  yean. 
was  much  nure  measured  in  the 


he  Mid  that,  though  bis  writings  may  not  deserre  a 
phc*  with  those  of  tbe  fathers,  yet  that  such  parts  of 
ihem  wen  to  he  nceived  a*  did  not  oonflicl  with  the 
tHriiiaBS  of  the  Church.  He  died  Aug.  6,633.  Eighty 
Inien  of  Hoimiadas  are  preserved  in  Labbe. — Henog, 
Smt-tJKjktop.  ToL  vi;  Labbe,  Concdm,  iv,  UI6;  K\\- 
Bun,£ar.CilnMLi,H2K).;  Riddle, /'u^XKy,  i,  199 ;  Bow- 
«,  Hit.  of  tit  PopiM,  ii,  27»  *q.  t  Scbafl;  Ck.  Hit.  ii.  326 ; 
Smia,  Ck.  UitUnry,  ii,  633, 649  aq.  i  Hi^  o/Dogiiuu,  p. 
SHi  Haifaib»ch,aul.o/Doclr.  ii,  280;  Domer,  ZcAn 
t.i.Ptrt.Ckriiti,a,lX:  Wetur u.Welte, ffmkn-/^. 
T.m;  Wiianga,Ld,Tt.d.Kircktagach.\,\h\.  See 
EcTTCUiAXi.     (J.U.n'.) 

Bom  OrV>  I"' "ft  identical  in  root  and  signif.  with 
At  I^tin  conu  and  EngL  horn ;  Gr.  lEf'iMf)  js  used  in 
Suipuue  with  a  great  latitude  of  meaning. 

LZiffroUy  (Josh.i'i,4,6:  compare  Exod.  xix,  13;  1 
SoLsvi,!,  IS;  1  King*  {,89;  Job  liii,  14).— Two  pur- 
\ima  an  mentioned  in  the  Scnplores  to  which  the  bom 
■eiaa  to  have  been  applied.  As  boms  are  hollow  and 
Hiily  (Mliahed,  they  have  in  ancient  and  modem  time* 
bsfli  ibhI  for  dtinking-Tsewts  and  for  military  purposn. 
'ney  wCTe  especially  convenient  for  holding  liquids  (1 
Sao.  xvi,  1,18;  1  Kings  1,89),  and  were  even  made  in- 

I.  Tr*mprli  were  probably  at  Arst  merely  horns  per- 
laaied  at  the  tip,  nch  as  are  still  used  upon  mountain- 
Cnaa  lor  esQing  home  the  laborers  at  meal-time.  If 
Ifie  A.  T.  of  Joah.  vi,  4,  5  ("tarns' boms,"  i?i«n  1^^) 
im  cnnct,  this  would  settle  the  question  [see  Ram's 
Hoaa];  bnt  the  bet  seems  to  be  that  VaS**  ha*  nothing 
I*  do  with  mat,  and  that  yy^},  Jtorw,  serves  to  indicate 
■I  inaroraent  which  originally  was  made  of  horn, 
Ihnith  aftenrards,  no  doubt,  constructed  of  different 
■lateriah  (oomp.  Vano,  L  L.  v,  !4, 88, "  oomua  quod  ea 
q^  nunc  sunt  ex  ars  tune  Sebant  e  comu  bubuli"). 
twa  CiMcnrT.  The  boms  which  were  thus  made  into 
li— pals  wen  pnbaUy  those  of  oxen  rather  than  of 
aaa;  the  laUa  would  soitely  produoe  a  note  tufB- 
taady  impoiiiig  to  suggeH  its  aseodation  with  the  fall 
■'Jcfidko,    See  Taimncr. 

1  The  word  "born"  is  also  applied  to  ajtas^aTvea- 
■1  made  of  hotn,  eoalaining  oU  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 18;  I 
Kb(s  i,»},iir  Med  as  ■  kind  orioUet.bot4k,aUed  with 
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the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women  tingad 
their  eyelashes  (Keren-happucb  =pfnitf-Aom,  name  of 
one  of' Job's  daughters,  Job  xlii.  14).  So  in  English 
drinking-hom  (commonly  called  a  horn).  In  the  same 
way  the  Greek  iipa£  sometimes  signifin  bugle,  trumpet 
(Xenoph.^n.  ii,2,4),Bnd  sometimes  drinking-hom  (vii, 
2,  S8).  In  like  manner  the  Latin  comu  means  trtmpet, 
and  also  iM-cract  (Uoiace,  Sal.  ii,  2, 61),  and/umeJ  (Vir- 
gil, Gtorg.  iii,  609>    See  also  Ihk-horH. 

II.  MttajAoriaiBg. — These  uses  of  the  word  on  often 
based  upon  some  literal  object  like  a  boin,  and  at  other 
limes  they  are  purely  flgurallve. 

1.  Fnna  ttmiUirUy  of  Form.— To  this  nse  belongs  the 
application  of  tbe  woid  kom  lo  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as 
aliEady  mentioned.  Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephauti^ 
lAeth,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  either  meta- 
phorically, from  nmitarity  ol  form,  or,  as  seems  mora 
probable,  from  a  vulgsr  error.  See  Ivoav.  But  mon 
qieciBc  are  the  following  metaphors : 

(I.)  The  altar  of  bumt-olTeringi  {Exod.  ](xvii,2)  and 
the  altar  of  incense  (Eiod.xxx,2)  had  each  at  the  four 
comers  four  horns  of  sbittini-WDDd,tbe  llrst  being  over- 
laid with  bran,  the  second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxvii,  S5 ; 
xxxTiii,2;  Jer.  xvii,l ;  Amos  iii,  14).  Upon  the  homa 
of  the  altai  of  bumt-olTerings  was  to  be  smeared  with  tbe 
Hnger  the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock  (Exod.  xxix,  1!; 
Lev.  iv,  7-18;  viu,  15;  ix,9i  xvi,  !8;  Eiek.  xliii,  »> 
By  laying  hold  of  these  horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offa- 
ingthe  criminal  found  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kings  i, 
60;  ii.  28),  but  only  when  the  crime  was  aoddental 
(ExDd.ixi,  14).  These  horns  are  saidtoliavc  served  as 
a  means  for  binding  the  animal  destined  for  sacrifice 
(Psa.  cxviii,  27),  but  this  use  Winer  {l/ambcOrltrt.)  de- 
nies, asserting  that  they  did  not  and  could  am  answer 
for  such  a  purpose.  These  altar-homs  are,  of  course,  not 
lo  be  supposed  lo  have  been  made  of  hom.but  lo  have 
been  metallic  projections  from  the  four  comers  (ywfiai 
aparotilfis.  Josephus,  War,  V,  b,  G).    See  Altar. 

(2.)  The  ptai  or  aimmt  of  ■  hill  was  called  a  hora 
(Isik  V,  1,  where  hill^hom  in  Heb.;  comp.  tipat,Xm- 
ophon,  An.  v,  6,  7,  and  comu,  Stat.  TItrb.  v,  632;  Arab. 
"  Kurlln  Hattln,"  Robinson,  Bibl.  Kti.  ii,  370;  German 
SckTrrUum,  Wrtltrluim,Aarhom;  Celt.  cm™). 

In  Jsa.  V,  1,  the  emblematic  vineyard  is  described  as 
being  literally  "in  a  hom  the  son  of  oil,"  meaning,  as 
given  in  the  English  Kble,  "a  very  fruitful  hill"— a 
strong  place  like  a  hill,  yet  combining  with  its  strength 
peculiar  fruitfulness. 

(3.)  In  Hab.iii,4("he  had  homs  coming  oat  of  his 
hand")  the  context  implies  r(qr«  of  light  (comp.  Oenl. 
xxiii,a). 

Tbe  denominative  l^p— "to  emit  rays,"  is  used  of 
Hoees's  Dkc  (Exod.  xxx'iv,  29,  30,  3fi) ;  so  aU  the  vet- 
slons  except  Aquila  and  the  Yulgate,  which  have  the 
tranilstions  ictpaniiijQ  t^v,  comufa  rral.  This  curious 
idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by  paintings,  coins, 
and  tutues  (Zomius,  SOtiolA.  AnHg.  i,  121),  but  has  at 
least  passed  muster  with  Grotius  (Amol.  sd  loc.),  who 
dies  Abeii-Eira's  identiAcation  of  Hoses  with  the  hom- 
ed Mnevis  of  Egypt,  and  sogg^ta  that  tbe  phenomenon 
was  intended  lo  remind  the  Israeliles  of  the  golden  calfl 
Spencer  (Lrg.  Ilthr.  iii,  Ditt.  i,  4)  tries  a  reconcilistlon 
of  renderings  upon  ths  ground  that  comua  =  radii  lacii  ; 
but  Spanheim  {Diu,  vii,  1),  not  content  with  stigma- 
tizing the  eObrts  of  art  in  this  direction  as  "  praipostera 
industris,''dutinet]y  attributes  to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the 
veritable  homs  of  Moses.     See  Nihbis. 

2.  From  limHarily  ofPoaiiim  ami  Vi — Two  prind- 
pal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found — ilrmgfh 
and  Aonor.  Of  Hrwglh  the  hom  of  the  unieom  [see 
Unicorn]  was  ths  most  frequent  representative  (Deuu 
xxxii,  17.  etc),  but  not  always;  comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  11, 
where  probably  boms  of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  sym- 
bolically on  the  bead,  are  intended.  Expressive  of  the 
same  idea,  or  perhaps  merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Ori- 
ental mlUtaty  ornament  mentioned  by  Taybt  {Calmift 


(UTlngstone.) 

fVaj.  cjtiv),  uid  the  coiuaU  up  observed  by  Dr.  liv- 
ingMone  among  the  lutivea  of  S.  Afrits,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  tbe  ham  of  the  ihinoceroe,  ao 
Abundant  hi  that  country  (nee  l^vingatane'a  TrtipeUf  p. 
365, 4&0,  557 ;  comp.  Taylor,  L  c).  Among  the  Diuoei 
upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  mamed  vomen  vear  lilvec 
honu  OD  their  heaila.  The  ipiial  ooili  of  gold  wire  pro- 
Jectiog  on  either  aide  fiom  the  female  hcad-dreaa  of 

bocTOwed  from  the  aame  original  idea.  But  it  ia  quite 
unceriaia  whether  such  dreeeea  were  known  among  the 
covenant  people,  nor  do  the  flguratire  alluoioiui  in  Scrip- 
ture to  boms  render  it  in  the  leaet  degree  neceaeaiy  to 
suppose  that  reference  waa  made  to  penonal 
of  that  d(«ription.    (See  below.) 
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i,  p.  140),  and  tba  IWmei  ia  called  in  Arab.  two-botiMd 
(Kor.  iviii,89  oq.),  not  without  mfennce  Id  Dan.  mi. 
See  Goat. 

Oat  of  Bitbet  or  both  of  theae  last  two  metaplMn 

^uan^  the  ideaiif  i^ieaentiEig  goda  with  bonuk  Spao- 
heim  ba*  discovered  such  flguiv  on  the  Bomau  dou- 
rioo,  and  on  namenms  Egyptian  coiiu  of  the  reign*  of 
Tnjon,  Hodnon,  and  tbe  Antouines  {Din.  v,  363>  Tba 
Bacchus  TavpOKipuit,  or  conaittu,  is  mentioned  by  Eo- 
ripides  (Baedl,  100),  and  among  other  pagan  atanrditieB 
uneiatca"Diicomnti"(c.CeiK,vi)^  In  like 
'-godi  are  represented  with  boms  ("  lanri- 
fomiis  Aufiduis''Hor.  Od-iv,  14,!Gi  naupo/iDpfoi' S/tfia 
iCiifiaDi),  Eurip./an.l26I).  Foi  varioua  opinions  on  the 
grouiiit4hougkt  of  this  metaphor,  see  A'otu  tad  Qttria, 
'  419, 456.  Uanx  legends  speak  of  a  larnKMuklff,  i.  e. 
'ater-buU  (see  Cregeen's  Manx  Did.).  (See  Bochart, 
fitrra.  ii,  2S8 ;  and,  for  an  admirable  compendium,  with 
references,  Zomius,  BtiiHotlitca  A  nliquaria,  ii,  106  tq.y. 
Some  of  thene  metaphorical  appltcationa  of  the  word 
im  require  more  qwcial  eloddation. 
(1.)  SsftnboUcai, — As  horns  are  the  chief  source  of  at- 
tack and  defence  with  the  »nim^lri  is  which  God  haa 
given  them,  they  serve  in  Scripture  as  emblems  of  pow- 
er,dorainion,glory,andBereenen(Dan.viii,6,9;  1  Sun. 
xvi,l,ia;  1  Kings  i,39:  J«h.vi,4,B;  1  Sam.il,l-.  I^a. 
IzKv,  6, 10;  cxxxii,  17;  Luke  i,  69;  Deau  xsxiii,  17; 
Lam.  ii,  8;  Hie  iv,  IS;  Jei.  xlviii,  35;  Etek.  uix,  SI ; 
Amoa  vi,  IS).  In  1  Kings  xxii,  II,  we  l!nd  •  stiiking 
display  oraymbotical  action  on  the  part  of  the  false  prapb- 
et  Zedeki^  He  made  bim  horns  of  iron,  and  aaid, 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah, With  these  thou  sholt  push  the 
Syrians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them."  Ilene*,  lo 
deUe  the  bom  in  the  dust  (Job  xvi,  2)  is  to  lower  and 
degrade  one's  self,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up,  to  ex- 
alt the  horn  (Psa.  Ixxv,  4 ;  liiii,  17 ;  cilviii,  14),  is  poet- 
icatly  to  raise  one's  self  to  eminent  honor  or  prosperity, 
to  bear  one's  self  proudly  (comp.  also  I  Chron.  xxv,  6). 
Something  like  this  is  found  in  the  clasmc  authors  (aee 
Hontce,Canii.iii,2l,I8).  The  expresrion  "  ham  of  sal- 
"    ' '  "    ~ (Luke  i),  is  equivalent  to 


In  tbe  sense  of  lumor,  the  word  jloni  Mauds  Ibr  the 
tAKmet  (ny  horn,  Job  xvl,  IG;  all  the  Aonu  ofltratl. 
Lam.  ii,  8),  and  so  for  the  supreme  authority  (comp.  the 
Story  of  Cippua,  Ovid,  if  rT.  xv,  665;  and  tbe  bom  of  the 
Indun  sachem  mentioned  in  Clorkson's  Life  of  Pern'). 
I'erbaps  some  such  idea 
may  he  denoted  by  the 
homed  conical  cap  peculiar 
lo  the  regal  apparel  on  the 
Nineviltt  sculptuces.  It  also 
for  nmerefc,  whtncc 

dan  (Dan.  viii,  2,  etc ;  'zech. 
'" i   compaie   Tarquin's 

1  in  Accius,  ap.  Cicero, 
Die.  i,  ii) ;  hence,  on  coins, 
Alexander  and  the  Seleuddn  wear  boms  (ace  cut  in  voL 


Coin  of  Aleiaader  the  Great,  re 


enled  aa  homed. 


engtb,  0 


of  the  might  requisite  for  the  woric  (see  IhunniDga,  />• 
conui  taltilu,  HdrL  IT4S). 

Homawere  also  the  symbolof  royal  dignity  and  pcrw- 
er;  and  when  they  are  distinguished  by  KBmbtr,tbtr/ 
mgnify  so  many  monarehies.  Thus  hoin  ugniSe*  a 
monarchy  in  Jer.  xlviii,  !&.  In  Zech.  i,  18,  etc,  the  four 
boms  are  the  four  great  monarchies,  which  had  each  of 
Ihem  subdued  the  Jews.  Tbe  ten  horns,  says  Danid, 
vii,  34,  are  ten  ibn^.  The  ten  boms,  spokm  of  in  Rev. 
xiii,  1  as  having  ten  crowns  upon  Ihem,  no  doubt  signUy 
theaame  thing, for  so  we  have  it  interpreted  in  xvii^lS. 
The  king  of  Persia  is  described  by  Ammianns  Hand- 
linoB  as  wearing  golden  rama'  horna  by  way  of  ■n-Hnp 
(69, 1).  The  effigy  of  Ptolemy  with  a  nm's  hmn,  aa 
exhibited  in  ancient  sculpture,  is  mentioned  by  Span- 
heim,  Ditierl.  dt  fiumitm.  Hence  alao  the  kings  «f 
Media  and  Persia  are  depicted  by  Daniel  (viii,  30)  mm- 
del  the  figure  of  a  honied  ram.    See  Ram. 

When  it  is  said,  in  Dan.  viii,  9,  that  out  of  one  of  the 
four  notable  boms  came  forth  a  little  horn,  we  are  lo 
understand  that  out  of  one  of  the  lour  kingdoms  repre- 
sented by  tbe  four  homs  arose  anothei  kingdom, "  which 
became  exceeding  great."  This  is  doubtless  Aiitiochua 
Epiphacn;  others  refer  it  tooneoflbe  first  CKsaie;  and 
others  refer  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  will  have 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece  to  be  the  three  boms  torn  up  er 
reduced  tiy  the  Turk.     See  Ln^LK  Honf. 

(2.)  OmamenloK — In  the  East,  at  fH^»ent,hom<  ore 
used  as  an  omsmentfor  the  head,  and  as  a  toks:  of  em- 
inent tank  (RoeenmuUer,  Morg.  iv,  8G).  The  women 
among  the  Dmsea  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their 
heads  silver  boms  of  native  make,  "which  are  the  dis- 
tinguisbuig  badge  of  wifehood"  (Bowring's  SffBTt  on 
Ssria,  p. 8).     "These  Imtoun  have  grown,  like  other 
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iwli)  JiiB  i1m,iiin,  mil  iiiirtci  i>  rhn  niiillh»r  nnniiihril 
Ikv.  Ac  am  they  oioiuud  meiely  of  an  ippuMtu 
Mpedlafiniaholl'thebuildmisomBlo  nue  the  veil 
iliUkliHii  [he  lace.  Spedmeni  of  thii  primitiTB  kind 
Bt  toll  boDd  in  reoiotc  and  Kmi-dviluwl  diatricU.  I 
Int  Mm  them  ooljr  a  lew  inaha  lung,  made  of  puie- 
imi,  and  ctBI  of  commoii  potWiy.     Bjr  degttca  the 


IcdUI  Horned  Lad  I 
MnfaihiaDiUclBdiHuwd  tiD.aodleni^beDed  them; 
Ika  HriliT  marie  them  ol  iilrer,  and  Mill  fiutber  pn>- 
hafid  and  ornancDled  then;  until  Anally  the  priD> 
ami  of  Lebanon  and  Uennon  iponed  pild  homa, 
iWttd  with  jewcla,  and  n  hmg  that  a  KTTant  had 
'■  ^lai  tbe  veil  over  tbem.  But  the  dar  foe  these 
mm  pnpatcraua  appendage*  to  the  female  bead  u 
■boKimr,  ATUr  the  wan  between  tbe  Haionitei  and 
OnKtia  1841  and  1845,  tbeHanmile  clergy  thuodeied 
1^  aamDunieaiioiu  agiinn  them,  and  reiy  few 
QndaiB  now  wear  them.  Many  even  of  tbe  Drnae 
Ma  bare  eatt  them  off,  and  the  pmbabilit;  a  that 
nilnryaati  Innllen  will  acck  in  Tain  fur  a  homed 
Uf'  {Thomeciii,  LtKut  md  Boot,  i,  101).     bee  Usan- 

Bofn,  JoHR,  or,  nun  pnperiy,  Jomt  Koh  (Cobmd 
ot  loaa  bciog  a  tiaoslation  of  Che  aunuune,  which  he 
■aed  acmdiag  to  the  uaageoftbe  lime*),  was  adia- 
liiignbcd  biahop  of  the  Ancient  Unitaa  Fratrum,  or 
Ctardi  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Rrethren.  He 
n  bora  at  Yansa,  in  Bohemia,  near  the  cloae  of  Che 
UtkmUBiy.  In  IMS  he  waa  oidauied  to  the  prieal- 
M,  iod  in  1&29  consecrated  blabop  by  a  eynod  aa- 
nAled  u  Dnndeu,  on  the  Adler.  Three  yean  later 
[Vai)  be  became  ■eoior  biihop  and  pnaiJent  of  the 
EoMaitical  Council,  which  poeition  he  held  until  hii 
ilMh,  (OTeraiiig  the  Unitaa  Fratmm  with  great  wia- 
dn,  ad  (arthering  ita  iateteata  with  ardent  leal.  Sup- 
pnd  by  John  Aagnala  (q.  v.),  he  inaugurated  a  new 
HEjr.i^ich  brought  the  Cbnreh  oat  of  ita  partial  ob- 
cwilT,  and  made  it  thenaflet  an  important  element  in 
Ik  uiinu)  hiitory  oT  Bohemia.  Hia  immediata  pre- 
Itamti,  Martin  Skoda,  had  itrictly  abetained  bom  all 
■■■omaic  with  the  Reformera,  foUowiDK  the  prindplea 
»*Ubed  by  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  Horn,  who  had 
>R>  tncB  a  delegate  (o  Luther  (1622  and  1524),  and 
■ka  tBtBlaincd  a  high  i^fard  for  him  and  his  woih, 

^tiotica  of  a  new  Confeasonoftbe  Bnlhren'i  faith  at 

^iiabnic.  with  a  commendatory  preface  of  hia  own 
IliS}.  Tbia  led  to  a  Mill  doaet  fellowahip,  Horn  aend- 
hf  In  df^tatkxti  to  Luther  in  1686,  a  third  in  the 
Utairias  jreai,  and  a  fcorth  in  IMi  In  15S8  Luther 
NUxd  another  and  the  principal  Confenon  of  Che 
l-Wrh,  a^n  with  a  prtfaoe  from  Kom'a  pen.  Thia 
'  ■*('«Bon  had  been  drawn  up  in  1635,  and  formally  pre- 
"W  to  the  empsnr  Ferdinand  at  Vienna  (November 
|<l  W  KToal  banma  and  divinca  in  thn  name  of  the 
'■Wai  Kruiuni.  Enconraged  by  hi»  inlcrcounie  with 
'-^.  ll«a  alao  aent  an  embaaay  to  the  Swiaa  Keform- 
f'lo  IMO, which  multed  in  a  correepondenco  with 
™*t.  Caliio,  and  olherL  Thni  the  Bnthren  Jtuned 
•*'*  with  the  RefonDOi  in  carrying  on  the  great  wwk 
•i  rraoHdical  tnth,  and  gave  the  earlieat  tokeni  of 
>«  (Sbtta  u  brine  about  a  oi 
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edition  of  the  German  Hvmit-book  oflbe  Brethren,  pub- 

liihed  in  1640.    lie  died' in  1647.    Biahop  Blaloalav,  the 

illuathoiu  historian  and  grammarian  of  Che  Church, 

wrote  his  biugr^Ay,  which  u,  however,  no  longer  en- 

tant.     (E.  de  &) 

Hombeok.    See  HaoRNBtiCK. 

Homo,  a«orKe,  D.D.,  an  Englith  prelate,  wa* 

boni  at  Otham,  near  Maidacone, 

Nov.  1, 17S0.    He  waa  educated 

at  Univeruly  College,  Oxford, 

when  he  devoted  hinuelf  cape- 

dally  to  the  atudy  of  Hebrew 

L  and  of  the  father*.    He  became 

'  fellow  of  Uagdalen  in 


I! 


Inl. 


chancellor  of  the 
UniverMty  of  Oxford,  dean  of 
Canlerbuiy  in  ITSl, and.  Anally, 
"■  biahop  of  Norwich  in  178B,    Hn 

died  Jan.  17, 1792.  In  hia  early  youth  be  imbibed  Che 
doctrine*  of  John  Hutchinaon  <q.v.),anddefsidedchan 
in  an  Apologg  (1766),  which  ia  given  in  voL  vi  of  bia 
collected  Worti,  He  was  conudered  the  beat  preacher 
of  hia  time,  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chriatian,  and  a 
thorough  scholar.  Many  of  hia  writings  were  oontro- 
veiiiBl  tracia,  arising  out  of  the  Hulchinsonian  theory, 
and  the  quarrels  which  it  provoked.  His  more  jmpor- 
Cant  and  durable  works  are,  Conmalary  an  tht  Ptalnu 
(Oxford,  1766, 2  voU  4lo,  often  repiioled)  -—IHicaarKt 
OH  inttrot  Saijtttt  and  Oceatiom  (London,  4th  ed.  tSOS, 
4  vols.  8ro).  These,  with  hia  other  writings,  are  col- 
lected in  The  Worki  o/ Bitiop  Hone,  wilk  ku  Hff,hj 
William  Jones,  of  Nayland  (London,  1795,  6  vols.  Svo). 
See  Hook,  Ecclei.  Btap-apAy,  vi,  160 ;  Darling,  Cgclo' 
podia  Bibtiognipk.  i,  IMI :  AUibone,  Dicl.  of  A  alkon, 
1,887;  Hume  (T.  U.),  BiUiogmphKal  AppakUx;  CA. 
Am(v,i,59;  Bickenteth,  fi>6.,S'ud. /lafur.p.306,S19i 
Hagenbach,  JliiL  o/DoHr.  u,  419;  Hardwick,  Jliit.  o/ 
(Ae  RtfoTnuOvm,  p.  262,  n.  1 ;  253,  n.  8. 

Jolm,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  bom  in  IStS, 


■  iSittB  lu  bring  about  a  union  among  all  Pmteat- 
n  ■tikh  aAerwaid*  resulted  in  the  Coiunuiu 
*i«u  of  the  Polish  chnrchu.     The 
■^n  (xdacUai  of  biabip  Ham  wu 


It  important 


Anally  Norfolk  in  1647.     He  was  ejected  for 
mity  in  1662,  and  died  in  18"*      ■'■ 
iplary  and  p] 


milive  («ety,  very  ready 
Oriental  languagea,  and 

Arminian  in  doctrine."  Shortly  before  his  ejection 
he  published  The  open  Door  for  Han't  Approach  to 
Godf  or  a  Vut^cntioii  of  the  Jiecord  of  God  concerning 
tiie  Kzlmt  nflhe  Death  qfCkriM.  His  other  principal 
works  are.  The  Braxen  Serjiml,  or  CoiTt  gnad  Deiign — 
on  John  iii,  14, 16  (Lond,  1678, 4lo)  -^The  beet  JSxeroK 
for  Ckrirtimi  in  the  toorH  of  Timet,  n  Order  to  Iheir 
fSfctfrt^  againtt  Profaneneta  and  Apottaty — on  Jude 
ix,21  (Lond.  1671,  rn.Svo),  etc.— Dariing,  Cyclop,  flii. 
Uograpkim,  i,  1643;  StoughCon  (John),  Kedtt.  Hitl.  of 
England  (Lond.  1870,  2  vols,  gvo),  ii,  407  aq. 

Honia,  MelvUle,  a  Wealeyan  minister,  bom  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy,  waa  orig- 
inally »  lay  preacher  of  the  Wealeyan  aocicties,  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  brethren  he  took  orders  in  the  Cbun^ 
of  England,  and  went  as  minionary  to  Sicm  Leone. 
On  his  reium  he  was  made  vicar  of  Olncy,  later  at  Mac- 
desaeld,andfinal!ywentl<.WeatThurTock,EBBe]i.  Ha 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Home  is 
known  especially  by  his  LeUeri  on  Mittiont,  addreued 
la  the  Prolntftnl  Mini^eri  of  tht  Briliih  Churchti  (1794, 
8vo;  reprinted  at  BoMon,  1835),  which,  it  ia  generally 
believed,  "  prompted  the  flrat  counsels  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  London  Miasionaiy  Society  (oomp.  El- 
lis's HiH.  of  Land.  Mitt.  Soe.  \,  18-15;  Stevens,  Hid.  qf 
Methoditm,  ii,  296  aq.).  He  published  alio  several  of 
his  sermons  (1791-1811),  and  an  Inrr^ligalion  of  At 
Definition  qfJutlifying  Faith  (1809, 12mo). 

Hom«,  TlioiiMB  Baxtirall,  D.D^  an  English 
BiUieal  Kbolar,  bom  October  SO,  1780,  was  educated  at 
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Chiht'i  HoqtiC^  At  flnt  he  b«wn  clrA  to  >  buri*- 
ter.  Devoting  his  loiuire  houn  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  1818  he  published  his  In/raduftun  to  Iht  critieal 
StuJf  ami  KnouUdge  of  rte  Holy  Scnplura  (which  hui 
now  TeKhed  the  llih  edition,  litd  a  enlirged  from  8  to 
6  Tols.  Svo;  it  hns  ilso  been  reprinted  in  this  country 
in  2  vols,  imp*  Svo,  uid  4  vols.  Bvo),  ■  irork  which  prcH 
cured  for  him  admiasion  intu  orders  without  the  usual 
prsliniinuia.  Subaequently  SL  John's  College,  Cia- 
biiilge,  conlerred  on  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  end  two 
American  colleges  that  of  D.D.  In  1811  he  (bund  em- 
ployment in  the  hbruy  of  the  British  Huaeum  as  aAist^ 
ant  in  the  department  of  printed  books.  In  1S88  arch- 
biihop  Howley  appointed  him  to  the  rectories  of  Rt. 
Edmund  and  St.  Nicholas,  London,  which  positions  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  37, 1862.  Home  was  fcr  some 
jreais  actively  engaged  in  the  worii  of  Methodiam,  num- 
bering among  his  friends  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Bunting.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  deference  to  the  earnest  derire  of  his  father, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  leiiun  for  lilenry  punulls, 
bot  he  always  maintained  a  hearty  intereeC  in  the 
Chuich  of  his  early  choice,  and  preaerved  to  the  end  of 
bia  life  that  simple  and  earnest  godiinees  which  Meth- 
n  had  taught  him  to  cultivate  in  his  youthful  days. 
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ity;  hia  controvenial  writings  alone  would  have  gi' 
him  a  high  sUtus  among  the  men  of  his  time;  and 
versatility  ia  further  attested  by  the  variety  of  his  p 
licatione,  many  of  which  are  given  to  subject*  not  usu- 
ally treated  by  scludam  and  divines.  His  mearchesin 
biUiography  were  <»nducted  with  amazing  industry, 
and  tabulated  with  great  judgment  and  skilL  Bui  he 
will  bo  beet  known  to  posterity  by  hii  IntmdacHm  to 
Ilia  cnlical  Sluify  a/ the  Scripturt4  (referred  to  above), 
which,  at  the  time  of  ila  flrst  appearance,  was  a  marvel 
of  labor  and  scholarship.  Hundreds  of  Biblical  stud< 
owe  their  taste  for  critical  punuiu  to  the  resding 
this  worii ;  and,  though  somewhat  below  the  spirit 
reaultaoTthe  more  recent  criticiams,  it  is  yet  invalui 
to  those  whose  reaoarce*  will  not  permit  the  large  out- 
lay which  the  collection  of  a  critical  l^mry  demands. 
The  most  important  of  his  other  works  are,  CoB^md. 
Mnd.  to  Ike  Stiidg  of  At  BMf,  or  AnaljiMit  qflhe  Ib- 
Irod.  to  lit  Holy  Scriptunt  (12mo,  1827)  —Deitm  Btr 
/ulfd,  or  plain  Reiuont  for  being  a  Christian  (larao, 
1819) : — Sonuaiitia  conlriulidory  to  Serililtire,  or  thepe- 
euliar  Tenrtt  of  ike  Church  ofltomr,  at  ahibiled  in  htr 
accrediltd  Fomulariet,  amlraited  Hrith  the  Holy  Srrip- 
hirrt  (ISmo,  IS27)  :—Mariola/ry,  or  Fadi  aad  Evideiica 
donoriMlratii^  the  Worihip  of  the  bleiMed  Virgin  Mary  bg 
the  Church  of  Rome  (Sd  ed.  1841)  -^The  Seripture  Doc- 
trine o/ the  Trinilg  (l2mo):  —  itamial  of  Parochial 
Pialmodg(18mo,lSiSy.—3(aBaalfortheA_fiiiti<Hiamo, 
1882),  etc.  A  list  of  all  the  productions  of  Dr.  Home  is 
given  bvAllibone  (i>i(«.  o/y(ulAor»,  i,  889-892). 
Senaaiicencti,  perianal  and  bBiliograpkicoI,  of  Thomat 
HartaieU  Hone,  with  Notes  by  hia  daughter.  Saia' 
Anne  Chevne,  and  a  short  Introduction  by  the  Kev,  Jt 
■ephaM'Caul(Lond.l862);  Chambcis, Cyclop. v, 41S 
Kitto,  BOA.  Cgclop.  ii,  824  i  Keil,  /n/rorf.  lo  A'.  T.  p.  Si 
Darling,  Cjctop.  B!biios.  i,  IM  sq.;  Nonh  Am.  Rerietc, 
Kvii,  liJO  Hj.  (  Joum.  Sae.  Lit.  v,  29,  2S0.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Homack,  Anthony,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  wi 
bom  at  Baccharack,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in  164 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Leyden,  and  finally 
went  lo  England,  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Two  years  aft<r  he  became  tu- 
tor to  lord  Torrington,  who  gave  him  the  living  of 
Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  and  procured  him  a  prcbFiid  in 
the  church  of  Exeter.  In  1071  he  was  chown  prvaebcr 
at  the  Savoy,  upon  which  he  resigned  Ids  living  in  Dev- 
onshire. Admiral  RuMcl,  aflerwanis  carl  of  Oiford,  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  queen  for  preferment,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  archbishop,  he  was  pn 
ed  (o  the  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1698.  H< 
Jaa.SI,1697.    He  was  a  good  linguist,  a  leaned  divine. 


Itent  pi«acher,  and  a  failhfiil  paster.  Bis  ctrarch 
crowded  Ihit  it  wa«  often  difficult  for  him  la 
reach  the  pul{Ht.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  II,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  there  was  danger  of  a  revival  of  popery, 
he  spend  no  pains  in  reaisting  the  movement.  Mb 
leal  for  the  promotion  of  prac^cal  religion  was  inco- 
lant ;  and,  among  other  means,  he  made  use  of  the  k>- 
!alled  Retufiout  Soeieliei  of  the  time,  of  which,  indeed, 
wme  suppose  him  lo  have  Ixcn  the  original  foonder- 
The  Tulee  of  these  (ocMfiei  Mem  in  some  points  (o  have 

to  Wesley  his  elau^nettinst  (q.  v.).  The 
foUowing  is  a  summary  of  them:.  "1.  All  that  enter  the 
sodety  shall  resolve  upon  a  holy  and  serious  life.  2: 
Mo  penHHi  shall  be  admitted  into  the  society  until  be 
ived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ami  has  been  flrst  can- 
by  the  bishop,  and  solemnly  taken  upon  himeelf 
his  baptismal  vows.  8.  The  members  sh^  chooee  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  lo  direct  them.  4. 
They  shall  not  be  allowed  in  their  meetings  to  discoiuM 

troverted  point  of  divinity.     A.  Neither  idiaD 

irse  on  the  govenunent  of  Church  or  State. 

meetings  they  shall  use  no  prayers  but  those 
of  the  Church,  such  as  the  litany  and  mJlects,  and  other 
prescribed  piayen;  but  still  Ihey  shall  not  use  any  that 
peculiariy  belongs  to  the  minister,  as  the  absolution.  7. 
The  minister  whom  they  choose  shall  direct  what  prac- 
tical divinity  shall  be  read  at  these  meetings.  8.  They 
shall  have  liberty,  after  pnyer  and  reading,  to  ting  a  - 
psalm.  9.  After  all  ia  done,  if  there  be  time  kft,  they 
toay  disconrse  to  each  other  about  their  spirilnal  con- 
cerns; but  this  shall  not  be  a  slanding  exercise  which 
any  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  to.  10.  One  day  in  the 
week  shall  be  appcdnted  for  this  meeting  for  eucb  as 
cannot  come  on  the  lord's  day;  and  he  that  abmts 
himself  without  cause  shsll  psy  threepence  lo  the  boi. 
II.  Every  time  they  meet  Ihey  shall  give  sixpence  to 
the  box.  12.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  vix. Whit- 
Tuesday,  two  stewards  shall  be  chosen,  and  a  moderale 
diimerpiovided.anda  aemion  preached;  and  the  money 
distributed  (necessary  charges  deducted)  to  the  poor. 
13.  A  book  shail  be  bought  in  which  these  otdera  shall 
be  written.  14.  None  shall  be  adnilted  into  this  BDC)e~ 
ty  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  who  presidra  over 
it ;  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  cspabte  of  being  chown. 
IS.  If  any  case  of  conscience  sluU  arise,  it  shall  In 
brought  before  the  minister.  IG.  If  any  mtrobtr  Think 
HC  to  leave  Ibe  society  he  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the 
Block.  17.  The  major  part  of  the  sodely  shall  condude 
the  re«.  18.  The  following  rules  are  more  especially 
recommended  to  Ihe  members  of  this  society,  via.!  Tn 
love  one  another.  When  reviled,  not  to  revile  again. 
To  speak  evil  of  no  man.  To  wrong  iw  man.  To  pray, 
if  possible,  seven  limes  a  day.  To  keep  ckae  lo  the 
Church  of  England.  To  transact  all  things  peaceaUr 
and  gently.  To  be  helpful  lo  each  other.  To  use  thcm- 
selvea  to  holy  thoughts  in  their  coming  in  and  going 
out  To  examine  themselves  every  night.  To  give 
every  one  their  due.  To  obey  superion,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal"  Dr.  Homeck's  writings  include  Ihe  Ibl- 
lowing:  Sermtmt  an  Ihe  ffk  of  St,  Malthnr,  with  The 
/j/c  o/ Me /iCiar,  bv  Richard  (Kidder),  lord  bidwp  of 
Bath  and  Wells  (Lond.  8d  ed,  1706,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—Tkt 
crvelfied  Jetui,  or  a  Trtatite  on  'is  Saeramnt  of  the 
IjmTi  Supper,  etc  (London,  6th  edit.  1716,  8vo);— Tie 
great  Imk  of  Contideralion  (Lond.  lllh  ed.  17*9,  »vo): 
— rfa  kapfs  Aicetir,  or  Ihe  bal  Ez>reite  (on  1  Tim.  iv, 
7),  lo  ttkick  it  added  a  Leiler  roncrming  Ike  holy  Livrt 
of  Ikt primitive  CkriUiau  (Lond.  Bd  ed.  enlarged,  lOSS, 
Bvo):— rie  Firt  of  Ikt  AUar,  a  Prrparalion  for  Iht 
iMrtti  Supper  (London,  ISlh  ed.  1718, 12mo)  :~SrrBam 
on  Rom.  viii,  20  (Lond.  1677, 4(o)^DarUng,  Cfdopaiiia 
BiUiograpL  i,  1M7 ;  Hook,  Ectdrt.  Bioyrapis,  vi,  166; 
Bitch,  /.ife  nfTiOolioti. 

Homajiu  (Hohmev), Koiii(An,a German  Lulhenu 
divine,  was  bom  in  Brunswick  Nov.  25, 1590.  He  rind- 
ied  theology,  phikisophy,  and  philology  at  Helrastiidt, 
when  he  settled  in  1612.    Ha«  h«  beoame  profeaa^  of 
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t^  nd  MUa  En  1819,  tuA  of  thuHagf  in  16S8.  He 
iki  Sopt,  36, 1619.  Ab  m  theokgian,  opedally  in  the 
Sfttrgaiic  cooooveny  (q.  v.),  he  wu  dulinguuhed  E» 
Ilk  modecMiaD.  liis  prindpil  woiki  are,  i/HpuJufJiMwi 
riUiH  (Helnut.  1618!  T>h  «<>■  16C6) :— £BniUMoii« 
Jufmniioaa  logiaa  (1631) :— />u;hi'  " 
(1<9^;— /•ufifHlioiKi  logiaa  (1623) 
bdM>««uefHn(1623i  IZth  cd.  1666): 
Urinrii*  tcetet.  (IMS)  i—Commailar  c  f/ibrSer  md 
Kaioluein  Bryftn  (16U) :  —  CanfKwiuiH  IjUoIe^ 
(IkniHir.  leaa).  —  PieiCT,  f nMno^IczUoii,  riij,  MS: 


H7,1M,210;  Kiotc, C*. Aul. ii, SOt. 

Boniet  or  ivabp  (n^*i:t,  tnrak',  Exod.  xxiii,  28 ; 
D«t.ni,  SO;  Jooh.  udv,'l'2;  SepC  o^qns,  Vulg.  cro- 
t»).  Tb«  Heb.  term  ippcan  (o  be  indicaUre  tilnimg- 
ing ;  tad  the  udent  veninni  with  the  Rabbiiu  favor 
tlie  iiitcrptetation  of  **  hornet"  rather  than  "  wasp,**  an 
•ppean  from  the  application  of  the  above  Gmk  and 
Latiain>rdi{c»rap.AtutMle,//u(./liR'i».v,  19,617;  ix, 
ti,«;  Ftiny,  Hill.  Nat,  iii,M).     The  aboi 
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the  aame  Zonah  (Josh,  xv,  33)  ire  may  infer  that 
MH  in  particular  infoted  tome  parta  of  the  country : 
■  the  frequent  Duticea  of  Ihe  sniniil  in  the  Tahnndical 
viiun  (Lewynhn,  Zitol.  %  tO&)  leail  to  the  lame  can- 
doian.  Geseniiu.  however,  nuiDtaiiu  that  Ihetcnn  la 
■ot  ta  be  taken  in  a  Strral  eeTur,  but  nMUpborically,  aa 
the  nrmbal  of  the  panic  wiih  which  God  miuld  inspire 
the  inhabilanta,  adducing  (he  expreaaiona  "terror  of 
God'  (Gen.  xkxv,  5),  "miBhIy  deatraclion''  (Deut.  vii, 
S),  and  the  antitheua  of  the  angel  to  defend  them 
(txod.  xiiii,  20,  etc),  in  favor  of  thia  interpreUlion 
(m  TliftaMr.  /M.  p.  1 186).    Indeed,  the  foUowing  ar- 

())  that  the  wonl  "hornet"  in  Exod.  xiiiii, 28  ii  parallel 
Ia*ftu''iaver.27;  (3)  thatamilarexpreeaionsaTC  an- 
<a«bledly  lued  melaphorically,  e.  R.  "  to  chaie  a>  the 
teei  do"  (Deut.  i,  M ;  Pm.  cxi-iii,  12) ;  (3)  that  a  aimi- 
lar  tranafec  from  the  liteial  to  the  metaphprical  aenv 
may  be  iiuiancetl  in  the  cluneal  aitrat,  originally  a 
"gad-fly,"  allerwarda  tnTor  and  raaibitii;  and,  laitly 
(I),  that  no  fa iiUmcal  notice  of  such  intervention  aahoi^ 
acta  occurs  in  the  ffible.     We  may  therefore  nfjard  it 


■ilh  which  Jehovah  wonld  inapire  the  enei 

lKidiieg,a»decUredinDeul.ii,2d;  Jo»h.ii,Il,  Among 
Ihe  nodon*,  Michaelia  haa  defeniled  the  Hgnrative  senae. 
la  addition  lo  other  reuona  for  it,  he  doubta  whether 
ibe  expolnoB  of  the  Canaanite*  emU  be  effected  by 
twnat  of  fffqn'ai,  and  propoeea  to  derive  the  Hebrew 
ftwn  a  tool  aignifying  "acourgca."  "plaguea,"  Kii/tni, 
rliVa,ac.(Siipplnn.  <ij  Ltxic  Ifitr.vi,^^):  bol  hia 
RHH  are  ably  refuted  by  liosenmlllkr,  apud  Bochwt 
{IlioBt.  Lip*.  1796,  iii,  ch.  13,  p.  402,  etc).  In  favor  of 
the  poanbility  of  snch  an  event,  it  ia  gbaerved  that  «li- 
•a  relates  that  the  Fhaaelitc  were  actually  driven  from 
tldt  locality  by  such  meuu  (»a<n,Airat  li  ofqctc  «.  r. 
>.//ii«..4«aLiz,28),andBochaithaBahawn  that  theae 
nuae&ta  wcrea/>iiBiinanpnip£i(urH;).p.41S).  For 
a  parallel  caae  of  an  army  being  aerioualy  maleRed  hy 
tineia,  aec  Ammiao.  UarceD.  xxiv,  4  Even  Roaen- 
■BUk  himself  ailopta  the  (Iguiative  sense  in  hi*  Sdintia 
•XL  Exod.  xxiii,  28;  but  on  Joab.  xxiv,  12  he  ntracta 
that  <^ian,  and  amply  rerutes  it.  Hia  reaaonings 
Dd  refutationa  have  beoi  adapted  by  nunieraua  write 
(enong  oihera,  aee  Paxton's  lUutlratioiu  o/Scripnu 
i.aa3,elc^  Edinb.  1819).  Uichaelia's  doubt  of  the  ab^ 
■net  poa^bitity  aeema  very  tuirea«)nable,«rhcn  the  itr©- 
•*iU«  power  of  bcea  and  waapa,  etc,  atlealed  hy  nu- 
MecHB  modem  occurrence^  and  the  thin  and  partial 
datUng  of  the  Canaanitea,  are  ornHdeied.  It  ia  ob- 
wraUi  Ihat  the  event  ia  repmented  by  the  author  of 
tbi  apnayphal  book  at  Wiadom  (xU,  8)  a;  a  mertdful 


,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  aayl,  "  (pared 
lid  inhabitant*  of  hia  holy  land,"  and  "gave 
them  place  tor  repentance."  If  the  hornet,  conaideied 
aa  a  fi^.  wai  in  any  way  connected  with  their  idiilatry, 
the  visitation  would  convey  a  practical  refutation  of 
their  error.  Ewald  (Ceac*.  4  V.  Iiratl,  Bded.  Giitling. 
1864-8,  ii,  116  aq.)  connecta  the  word  (reading  ra-\f 
i-  f\.  riTK'^X)  with  Hanetho'a  atory  (Joaephua,  Apion^ 
i,  26)  of  the  expulsion  of  the  lacaelitea  from  Egypt  on 
account  of  a  disease.     See  Baalxebuii, 

The  hornet  (  Vttpa  crabroy  ia  ■  hymenopteroua  insect 
with  tix  leg*  and  four  wings.  It  bears  a  general  reeem' 
hlani»  to  the  common  wasp,  lint  ia  of  a  darker  color,  and 
much  larger.  It  ia  exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious, 
eapeciaUy  in  hot  climates,  but  even  in  Western  countiiea 
ita  ating  is  frequently  dangeroua.  Roberta  ubaervea  on 
Deut.  vii,  20, "  The  sting  of  the  hornet  and  waap  of  the 
East  ia  much  more  poisonous  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
insect  is  larger  in  site.  I  have  heard  of  several  who 
died  from  having  a  nngle  sting  i  and  not  many  days 
ago,  as  a  woman  was  going  to  a  well '  to  draw  water,'  a 
humet  stung  her  in  the  cheek,  and  she  died  the  next 
ilay.  The  god  Siva  ia  described  aa  having  desuoyed 
many  giants  by  hornets"  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  hornet,  no  leaa  than  the  whole  species  of  wasps,  ren-  ' 
dft3  an  essential  service  in  checking  the  multiplication 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  which  would  otherwise  become 
intolerable  to  man ;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  their  nn^ci'iand  AaMf(,lhey  do 
not  yield  to  their  more  popular  congener,  the  bee,  but 
even,  in  several  respects,  gmatly  excel  it.  The  hornet, 
in  common  with  the  other  social  wasps,  displays  gloat 
ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  its  nest.  It  i»  made  of 
a  coarse  gray  paper,  much  like  the  coarscat  wraiqiin;;- 
piqier,  but  leaa  firin.  This  ia  anangeil  in  aeveral  globose 
leaves,  one  over  the  other,  not  uuliko  the  outer  Icarcs 
of  a  cabbage,  the  base  of  which  is  attichcil  by  a  email 
footstalk  to  the  upper  part  of  tho  cavity  in  which  it  is 
indoaed.  Within  this  protecting  case  the  comlia  arc 
built  in  parallel  rows  of  cells,  exactly  liko  those  nf  the 
bee,  but  made  of  paper,  and  rangei)  horiiontally  iiisteoil 
of  vertically,  and  in  lungle  series,  Ihe  entrances  *lwa)'s 
being  downwards.  Each  story  is  connected  with  that  , 
above  it  by  a  number  of  piQars  of  tho  common  paper, 
thick  and  mamive.  Theao  cells  do  net  oontun  hone}-, 
hut  merely  the  eggs^  and,  in  dnc  time,  tho  }-oung.  being 
in  fact  nursing  cradles.  The  paperwith  which  tho  hor- 
net builds  is  formed  either  from  decayed  wood  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  the  fibres  of  which  it  ahradea  by  meaiia  of 
ita  Jawa,  and  kneada  into  a  paste  with  a  viscid  saliva. 
When  a  moiad  as  large  as  a  pea  ia  prepared,  Ihe  insect 
flies  to  the  nest  and  spreads  oat  the  mass  in  a  thin  layer 
at  the  qiot  where  it  is  required,  moulding  it  into  shape 
with  the  Jaws  and  feet.  It  is  soon  diy,  and  forma  real 
paper,  coarser  than  that  of  the  eommon  wasp.  (Kirhy 
and  Spence,  InlmAiet.  to  Kulonutliigg,  8vD,  Lend.  1828,  i, 
273,274;  Reaumur, //ufMiis  cl»/n*Hf«,voLvi,Hem.6, 
41o,  Par.  17S4-421  Wood,  BOU  AimuOt,  Lend.  1S69,  p. 
6U  aq.).    See  Wasp. 

Hotologlon  (upoXoj'iai',  literally  a  dial)  is  the  ti- 
tle of  one  of  the  "office-books"  of  the  orthodox  Enslcm 
Church.  It  contains  the  daily  hours  of  prayer,  so  (si 
as  respects  their  immovable  portions,  and  aiiswcis  in  a 
meoBuni  to  the  Ofidum  fitbdomailai  which  is  fouml  at 
the  opening  of  each  volume  of  Ihe  breviary  of  the  East- 
ern Church.  But  it  generally  contains  alM  other  tor- 
mularies  of  that  Church.  Sec  Neale, /nf  rtxf.  ro  rAe //i*r. 
ofllif.  Eatltm  Ciureh,  ii,S48.     See  IIOiiH. 

HoroQ.    SeeSinii-iionoNi  Hoito:iAiii. 

Horonaltm  (Heb,  Chonma'j/im,  O^SVi,  (wo  cor- 
em* !  Sept.  'Apwni  r>  and  'Qptivtttp),  a  Hoabitlsh  dty 
nearZoar,  Luhith.Nimrim,etc.,on  a  declivity  along  the 
route  of  the  invading  Assyrians  (laa.  xv,  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
8, 6, 84) ;  probably  Ihe  same  called  Hoix>N  CjiVh,  perh. 
by  an  error  for  ',i*lH,  Huron,  which  would  appear  to  be 
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the  origiiul  Ibim  of  the  vord  Hormsiin ;  (ton  *in,  a 
iW()inJec,xlTUi,2a(SeptX<Xiiv,Vulg./?(i»i).  The 
uwKUUd  DUDei  ODjy  ■ffiinl  ■  conjectiu^  liicalily  cut 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dud  S«a,  probablj  an  aamc  one 
of  the  great  loads  (Tp^)  leading  down  from  the  plateau 
ofHoablo  the  Jordan  vallev,  It  ia  doubtlete  the  Ora- 
»  CQpiiva,)  of  Jiwephiu  '{Am.  liii,  16,  *;  xiv,  1,  4). 
Suiballat "  the  Honuiite"  (-^r/n,  Keh.li,  10, 19;  xiii,28) 
waa  probably  a  natirc  of  thia  place,  and  not  (aa  ttat«d 
by  Schivan,  PaleUmr,  p.  147)  of  Iklh-horon,  which  was 
oitirely  different 

Ho'ronlte  [many  Hor'eoile']  (Heb.  with  the  ait. 
iui-Clionnd',^}~ihn;  SepL  a  'AfWri, Ou(nvin)C'.Vule. 
tforontCri),  the  deagnation  of  Sanballat(q.  v.),who  waa 
one  of  the  principal  oppoiwnta  of  Nehemiah'a  worki  of 
natoralioD  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19 :  xiii,  iS).  It  ia  derived  by 
GeaeoiiB  (Thti.  p.  459)  from  Horonaim,  the  Moatntiah 
town,  but  by  Flint  (//unAcA.)  rmm  Koron,  L  e.  Beth- 
horon.  The  latter  lupposilion  agreea  with  the  local 
Rlationa  of  Sanballal  lowarde  the  Samaritana,  bat  the 
fomwr  Buita  iKtier  his  heathenish  affinities  aa  well  aa 
the  nnple  form  of  the  primitire. 

Horae,DW,™,iirjroc,"f  frequent ocTumnce;  oth- 
er l«a  usual  or  proper  terms  and  epithets  are :  PQIQ, 
nuak',  a  murr.  rendered  "company  of  horses,"  I  e.  caral- 
ry.  Cant,  i,  0 ;  C^D,  paraii',  ■  hone  for  riding, "  honc- 
Dian,'  of  frequent  occunence;  33^  or  3^^,  rt'krb  or 
raJa^'  a  beait  of  burden,  alao  a  chariot,  charioteer,  or 
chariol-hone,  especiBlly  a  learn,  variously  rendered,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence;  '^''Sit.  abbir',  "itnms,''  as  an 
epithet  of  the  hone,  only  in  Jeremiah,  aiTiii,  16;  xlvii, 
8;  1, 11;  ti3\  re'knh,  a  hone  of  B  nobler  breed,  a 
oouwer, rendered " dromedary" in  1  KiiigaiT,8;  "mule," 
Erth-TiiL,  10, 14;  "awift  beaat,"  Mic  i,  IS;  TIfl'l,  ram- 
■i(iJf,am(m',rendi!red"dnnQCd«y,"E«th.viii,10.  The 
origin  of  Ihe  first  two  of  these  terms  Is  not  salisfacturitv 
madeout;  Pott  (AJ'yn.  ror(dl.i,60) 
■pectiveiy  with  Sum  and  ram,  or  B 
tries  whence  Ihe  horse  waa  derived ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  (hat  tit  was  also  employed  in  ER^Tt  for 
taare,  showing  Ibat  it  was  a  foreign  t«nn  there,  if  nt 
also  in  Palestine.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  bi 
tween  the  iiu  and  Ihe  paraiA ;  the  former  were  hom 
for  driving  in  (ho  war-chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  lat- 
ter were  for  ri<lin|;,  and  particularly  for  caralrv. 
lUstinclion  is  not  obsen-«l  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  cir 
ataoce  thah^iaratA  also  tignifles  horseman ;  the  cc 
sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — I  Kings  iv, 
S6,  Torty-lbousand  cAnrtor-horses  and  twelve  thousand 
copolty-honieB ;"  Eick.  xxvii,  14,  '-driring-honics  and 
riding-horses;"  Joel  ii,  4,  "as  riiling-hono,  so  shall  they 
ron;"  and  Isa.  xxi,7,"a  train  of  horses  in  cooplfs,'' 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Biblical  notices  of 
the  hone  b  the  exdiisive  application  of  it  to  warlike 
opentions;  in  no  instance  is  that  useful  animal  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  ordinnty  locomotion  or  agri- 
culture, if  we  except  Isa.  xxviii,  38,  where  we  learn  thai 
horses  (A.  V.  "horsemen")  were  employed  in  threnhing, 
not,  however,  In  Ihst  case  put  in  Ihe  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  groin.  This  re- 
mark will  lie  found  to  be  borne  out  iiy  Ihe  hislnrical 
passages  hcreoTlcr  quoteil,  but  it  is  -equally  striking  in 
the  poetical  paria  of  Scripture.  The  onimjUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  in  Jobxxxix,  19-2S,  applies  solely  lo 
the  war-hoiBc ;  the  mane  streaming  in  the  hree;H:  (A.  V. 
"  thunder")  which  "ctolhes'bis  neck;"  his  lofty  bounds 
"as  a  grasshopper;"  his  hoofs  " digging  in  the  valley" 
with  excitement;  his  terrible  snorting— are  brought  be- 
fore 01,  and  his  ardor  for  the  suif&  The  following  is  a 
dose  rendering  of  this  fine  description  of  the  war-horse: 

Csnel  Ihon  rItc  to  the  horse  prowess  f 

Cnnai  Ihou  clothe  his  neck  [with]  a  abadderlne  [maDe]  t 
Canst  Ihnu  make  him  prance  like  tbe  locnsi  f 
Thegrandeorofhls*nonlDg[ls] 
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Thn  wfll  leai 
And  [each]  r«L . 
He  will  go  lurth  Is 


leaterty]  paw  la  the  n 
]  rsjolcs  InTigor; 
jrth  io  meet  [thel  wea( 
I  win  Isugh  at  dread, 
nor  wl]]  he  cower, 
Nor  leliaat  from  bafiire  (Uie]  swi 

FEo"g  UncHt  d"n  [l2  tIi"]. 


As  oft  [as  the]  tr 
The  thooderori 


md  still  when  lbs  ac 
[snntidBl.hi 


lit  Itbe  b> 


again,  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  lo  an  im- 
diale  conquest  "  as  a  cmnpany  of  barses  in  Pharaoh's 
iriots"  (Cant,  i,  fl) ;  and  when  the  prophet  Zechariah 
wishes  lo  convey  the  idea  of  perfect  peace,  he  rppn:aents 
tbe  horse,  no  more  mixing  in  the  fray  as  before  (ix,  10), 
but  bearing  on  his  bell  (which  was  intended  lo  strike 
terror  into  the  foe)  the  peaceable  inscription,  '■  Holineaa 
Lofd"  (xiv,  20).  lastly,  the  characteristic  of 
>  is  not  so  much  bis  speed  or  hia  DdlilT,  bat  hi* 
sCnngth  (Pas.  xxxiii,  17 ;  cxivii,  10),  as  ihown  in  the 
special  application  of  the  tenD  oJWr  p"'3K),  i.  e.  streng, 
as  an  eqiuvalentforahoTse  (Jer.viii,t6;  xlvii,S;  1,11). 
Hence  the  horse  becomea  the  sjTubol  of  war,  or  of  a 
campaign  (Zech.  x,  S ;  comp.  I^  xlv,  S ;  DeuL  Kxxil, 
IS;  I^  Ixvi,  13;  Isa.  Iviii,  14,  when:  horsemanship  is 
made  tyjricsl  of  conqurat),  espedally  of  speedy  oonqiieat 
(Jer.  iv,  18),  or  rajud  execution  of  any  purpose  (Rev.  ri). 
The  Hebrews  in  Ihe  pa^riarchal  age,  as  a  paatoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  hors^ 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  consequence  of  tbe 
hilly  nature  of  the  oounlry,  which  only  admiiud  of  the 
use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities  (Judg.  i,  19),  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  prohibidon  in  Deut.  xvii, 
16,  which  would  be  held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Ac- 
cordingly they  hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Csnaaniua 
(Josh,  xi,  e,  9).  Dand  first  esUblisfaed  a  force  of  cav- 
alry and  chariots  after  tbe  defeat  of  Hadadeier  (2  Sam. 
viii,  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and,  aa  we 
may  infer,  all  the  horses ;  for  the  rendering  "  houghed 
all  the  cliariot-AonM"  is  manifestly  iocorrect.  Sbntly 
after  this  Absalom  waa  pnasessed  of  some  (3  Sam.  xr,  t> 
But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  sobaequently  cflected 
by  Solomon  through  his  connection  with  Kgypt;  he  ia 
reported  to  have  had  "40,000  ilalls  of  hones  for  bis 
chariots,  and  13,000  cavalry-hnrsea"  (1  Kings  iv,  36), 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mention- 
ed parentbetioilly  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  notioed  in  the  preceding  verse.  There 
is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  ofthese  numbers;  fer 
the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in  1  Kings  i,  36;  1 
Chron.i,  14,as  1400,  and  conseqoently,  if  we  alkiw  threo 

as  wsa  usual  in  some  countries  (Xenoph.  Cj/np.  vi,  1,  j 
37),  the  number  required  would  be  4300,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  4000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
SolMDon  also  established  s  very  active  trade  in  hemes, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt,  and  resold 
at  a  profit  to  Ihe  Hitiites,who  lived  between  PoksUne 
and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage  in  wluch  thia  con^ 
neree  is  described  (I  Kings  x.  38,  39)  is  unfortunately 
obscure ;  Ihe  tenor  of  verse  28  seems  to  be  Ihal  there 
waa  a  regularly  established  troAlc,  the  Egyptians  bring- 
ing ibe  horses  to  a  mart  in  Ihe  south  of  Palestine,  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fised 
tarir.  The  price  ofa  horse  was  fixed  at  150  shckela  (J 
silver,  and  that  of  a  chariot  at  600;  in  Ihe  latter  we 
must  include  Ihe  hordes  (for  an  Eg^-ptian  wai-chaiia« 
waa  of  no  great  \'elue),  and  conceive,  as  before,  that 
three  hoises  acFompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  (he  vohw 
ofthe  chariot  itself  at  150  shekeK  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  suppiv,  Solomon  received  hoiscs  by  way  of 
tribute  (1  Kings  X, 35).  He  bought  chsiiota  and  U«ma 
orhors(sinF.cypt(l  King*  x,  38),  and  ^mibdity  in  Av 
meniOi  "  in  all  landa,"  and  had  them  tiran~bt  into  liii 
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JnataiiMH  in  Kiingi,  in  the  aunc  muuier  u  hones  are 
Bin  ondiKlcd  to  wid  rnmi  Tain :  Tor  this  inurpreution, 
■  nlTsHt  by  prarfHOT  PaxUin,  appean  to  conrey  the 

<f  liooi  run,"  wbieb  here  Kcin  to  be  out  of  place  (2 
Orb.  i,  is,  it  ;  ix,i&,  W).  The  cavalry  force  waa 
■uUinHl  bj  ihe  ncceediiig  king*,  and  fieqi 
lioH  oceor  both  of  riding-bona  uhI  chaiioti  (2  Kings 
ii.tl,33;  u,  16),  and  putictdariy  of  war-charioU  (I 
Ikp  Mil,  4;  i  King;*  ui.  7;  laa.  li,  7).  The  Tune 
KD  lo  hare  biled  in  the  time  of  Heiekiah  (2  Kingi 
inii,29)  in  Jiutah,  aa  it  had  pnvioualy  in  lanid  under 
JiJuahai  (3  Kinga  xiii,  7).  Joaiah  took  awav  the 
bcAa  vhjch  the  kinga  of  Judab,  bia  i^vdaceaaon,  had 
BBRCiUed  lo  the  mn  (!  Kinga  xxiii,  11).  Hee  Kt-. 
Tbe  unnber  of  boraea  belonging  to  the  Jewa  on  the 
ntan  fnin  Babylon  ia  aUted  at  788  (Neh.  rii,  eB). 

Ib  the  coontriea  adjacent  to  Pakatine  the  uae  oT  the 
kmc  iraa  much  more  frequent.  It  waa  in 
EfTpt  pnibablj  by  the  Hykao*,  aa  it  ia  not  repreacutad 
■n  [kt  DHDomenta  before  the  18th  dynaaty  (Wilkinaon, 
I  Kt,  abridgm.).  Yet  Ihfse  aniniala  are  not  mentioned 
•noig  (be  preiHita  which  Abraham  recnred  (ram  Fha- 
oA  (tien.  lii,  16),  and  occur  fint  in  Scripture 
ika  nkaUia  paid  by  tbe  Egyptiaiu  to  Joaeph 
(baap  for  grain  (Gen.  xlvii,  17).  They  were  al 
ionlly  important  to  be  expreaily  mentioned 
faaoil  proceaBioii  which  accompanied  the  body  of  Ja- 
ob  u  hia  aepulchre  in  Canaan  (Gen.  i,  9).  At  Ihe 
(oikt  c^  the  Exodni  horaaa  were  abondiant  in  Egypt 
(Eiai  a,  S;  xir,  9,  35;  Deut.  iirii,  17),  and  aubae- 
qamitr,  aa  we  hai-e  alnady  wen,  Ihey  wen  able  to 
npfly  the  naliona  of  Weatern  Aaia.  The  Tyriana  pur- 
ilnaad  Ihrae  animala  &Dm  Solomon,  and  ii    ' 


Ancient  KgjptlaD  Boraa. 
imported  boraea  themadvea  f  mm  Togaimah  or 
a  (Eiefc.  iirii,  H).  The  Jcwiah  kinga  Bought 
Maaee  of  the  E|iyptiana  againat  the  A^yrians 
r^nct  (Ua.  xxxi,  1 ;  xixTi,8;  Eiek.  xvii,  1 6). 
naanitea  were  paeKiwd  of  ibcm  (Deut  ut,  I ; 
,  4;  Jodg.  iv,  8  i  V,  22,  M).  and  likewiae  the  Syr- 
Bam.Tiii.J;  lKingixx,li  !  Kinga  Ti,U;  vii, 
which  are  eonSimed  t^  the  pictorial 
on  Egyptian  ~ 
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i,  696,  897,  401),  and  by  Ihe  Aaayrian  inacriptiona  n- 
laling  M  Syrian  expedi^ona.  But  the  cavalry  of  the 
Aaeyriana  tbemaelves  and  other  EaAtem  nationa  waa  re- 
garded aa  moat  formidable ;  the  horaes  IhemBelvea  were 
highly  bred,  aa  Ihe  Aaayrian  aculpturea  still  teati^,  and 
fully  merited  the  praiae  bealowed  on  them  by  Habakkuk 
(i,  8),  "  awitUr  than  leoparda,  and  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolvea ;"  their  ridera  "  clothed  in  blue,  caplaina 
and  rulera,  all  of  them  deairable  young  men"  (Kick. 
xjciii,  6),  aimed  with  ^the  bright  aword  and  glittering 
Bpeat"  {Nah.  iti,  3),  made  a  deep  impreauon  on  the 
Jews,  who,  plainly  clad,  went  on  foot ;  aa  alao  did  their 
regular  amy  as  Ihey  proceeded  in  coi^lea,  conlraatuig 
with  the  diaorderiy  troope  of  assea  and  camela  which 
foUoweil  with  the  baggage  (laa.  xxi,  7,  reM  in  thla 
paaoage  signifying  rather  a  train  than  a  aingle  chariot). 
The  number  employed  by  the  Eaalem  potentates  was 
very  gmal,  Holofemea  ixwaeaaing  not  leee  than  12,000 
(Judith  ii,  15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  fteqaent 
noticea  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Gneco-Syiian  moaaicha  (I 
Uacci,18j  iii,S9,etc> 


AndODl  Peialan  Hone. 

Tha  above  notice*  of  the  use  of  the  hone  by  the  an* 
cient  Egypliana  derives  abundant  UluaUation  from  their 
monomeuU.  In  the  scidptured  battle-aceoea,  whidl  an 
believed  to  represent  vidoriea  of  Sesoalris,  or  ot  Thoth- 
mea  11  and  HI,  over  nations  of  Central  Ama,  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  the  entmy'e  armiea,  as  well  as  Ihe  foreign 
allies  of  Egypt,  were  abundantly  supplied  with  horaea, 
both  for  chatiola  and  for  riders;  and  in  triumphal  pn- 
eearions  they  are  shown  aa  presenls  or  tribute — pmving 
that  they  were  portions  of  the  national  wealth  of  con- 
quered states  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  prized  in  Egypt. 
That  the  Aaayiiana  and  Babyloniaoa  were  equally  well 
aupplied  with  this  valuable  animal  is  likewise  attested 
by  the  martial  scenes  depicted  on  the  sculptures  discov- 
ered among  the  niins  of  Nineveh  and  the  vicinity. 
They  are  reprteented  in  almoit  ever}-  variety  of  poiU- 
tion  and  employment,  such  as  the  chase,  and  for  other 
purposes  of  pleasure!  but  chiefly  in  war,  for  which  the 
Assyrians  used  them  both  with  the  saddle  and  in  the 
chariot.  According  to  Mr.  Layard  (ft'iwrfA,  lat  seriea, 
i,  i7&  sq,),  the  boraea  of  the  Anyrians  were  weD  formed 
•nd  of  noble  blood,  as  appears  from  the  fig- 
ure* tw  doubt  faithfully  copied  on  the  aculp- 
tuta*.  Cavalry  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  The  horsemen  carried 
the  bow  and  spear,  and  wore  costs  of  mail, 
high  greaves,  and  the  pointed  helmel.  Their 
hones  also  were  covered,  and  even,  it  would 
aeem,  with  a  kind  ofleather  armor,  from  Ihe 
head  to  Ihe  tail,  to  protect  them  from  the 

eral  pieces  laalened  together  by  buUons  or 
loops.  Over  it  was  thrown  an  ornamented 
aaddlc-dolh,  or  a  lenpanl's  skin,  upon  which 
the  rider  sat.  Under  the  head  of  the  horse 
waa  hung  a  bell  (comp,  Zech.  xiv,  20)  or  a 
laaseL  The  reins  appear  lo  have  been  lighU 
ened  round  the  neck  of  the  horse  by  a  hid- 
ing button,  and  then  dropped  as  tba  wU- 


tior  wui  en|;iKed  in  fl)cht.  Between  the  bane's  can 
w*i  ui  urhed  cmt,  uid  the  dilS-ient  puu  of  the  bar- 
aem  were  richly  embniidered,  uid  omunented  with  ro- 
KUee  (Layard's  A'in.  2d  eer.  p.  456).  See  Horsbmax. 


IViLh  refnrd  lo  the  trapjiings 
K  ■iDonK  Ihf  Eiebrcwa  and  *djai 
re  little  infunoatitiii ;  the  bridle  (i 
T  the  hotw-a  no«  (Isa.  xxx,a8),i 


(mM%)  ia  al«  noticed  (2  Kings  lix.ZB;  Pm.  xxxii,9: 
Pi(n-.xxvi,a;  Im.  xxxvii,  2fl  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  ii  incor- 
Tectly  e<veii"liridte,"  with  the  exception  oTI^xxxii). 
The  himEw  or  the  Awyrian  hones  waa  prufusely  deco- 
nted,  the  bit«  beiiif;  i^lt  (I  Esilr.  iii,  6),  and  the  bddlea 
■domed  with  tanelaj  ou  the  Deck  waa  a  ctillat  tetmina- 
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beli,  as  deKribed  by  Zeehariab  (ut,  »).     SadU 
I  not  owd  until  a  laic  period;  tmly  one  is  ref^ 
on  the  Anyrian  sculptuns  (Ldyiid,  ii,  S&7). 
The  horse*  were  not  shod,  and  IhenfHv  hoob  as  hmiil 
;'  (laa.  r,  i»)  wen  nguiti  as  a  griM  merit, 
liot-htmea  were  coveted  with  eubmideml  Ijap- 
pings— the  "precioiis  cluthn"  manufactured  at  Dedan 
(Eiek.  xxvii,  SO):  thcae  were  faiteneil  by  Mnpa  and 
bucklH,  and  to  thia  perhapt  reference  ii  made  in  Prm-, 
lu,  SI ,  in  the  term  Kirxir, "  one  girded  about  the  loii^ 
(A.V.'')(rtyhound'').     Thus  adorned, Mordecai  rode  In 
italethtDughtheMreeUt>fShuri]an(EaIh.vi,9).    White 
hoisea  were  more  partienUrly  appn^uiate  to  aocb  occa- 
■ionia*  being  signiflcant  or  victory  (Rev.  vi,!;  xix,  11, 
U).     Horse*  and  chaiiota  were  used  al»  in  idtilitroua 
procfHons,  si  noticed  in  regard  lo  the  sun  (S  Kings 
xxili,  11).     As  to  kinds  or  bamea,  etc.,  by  meana  of 
which  the  aervieea  of  the  hone  were  andeoll)'  made 
available  by  other  nations,  it  nuy  be  well  to  notice  that 
the  riding  bridle  waa  lonK  a  mere  siip-knot,  passed  mmd 
the  under  Jaw  into  the  mouth,  thus  rumiibing  only  ofM 
rein ;  and  that  a  rod  was  CMomonly  added  (o  guide  tb« 
animal  with  more  facility.    The  bndle.howeTs-iand  the 
reins  of  chariot-hones  were,  at  a  very  early  age,  exceed- 
ingly perfect,  as  the  monumenta  of  Egypt,  Etniria,  aod 
Greece  amply  proi'e.     Saddles  were  not  ueed,  the  ridet 
sitliiig  on  the  bare  back,  or  using  a  cloth  or  mat  ginted 
on  the  animaL    The  Kumans,  no  donbt  copying  the  Fer- 
nan  CataphractB,  fint  uaed  pad  sad- 
dles, and  from  the  northern  nations 
adapted  stimuli  or  spurs.     Stiirupa 
were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  nten- 
tiona  the  rtHoA,  or  Arahisn  stimip, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient ;  altboogli 
in  the  tumuli  of  Central  A^  Tahtar 
horse  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stirrup 
saddles  hare  been  found  along  with 
idols,  which  proves  the  tombs  to  be 
mon  ancient  than  the  introductioa 
of  Islam.     With  regard  to  horae- 
shoeing,  bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy 
Clark  were  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Roman  horse  or  mule  shoe 
was  fastened  on  without  nails  driven 
through  the  boniy  part  of  the  hoof, 
,   asatpresenL  A conuary conclusiaii 
may  be  inferred  from  several  pas- 
I  sages  in  the  poets ;  and  the  figure  of 

1  a  horse  in  the  Pompeii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the  BBme 
ins,  we  manner  as  is  now  the  practice,  learea  little  doubt  on  the 
placed  I  question.  The  principal  uie  of  hones  anciently  was  fiv 
Ar  curb   thechariat,especially  inwtr;  tothiiUwy  wenatlaclicd 


leii,  a  practice  which 
continued  down  lo  the  limes  of  the  Romana.  (See 
HOle  A  mmalt,  p.  U8  sq.)    See  CKAMtrr  -,  Biudlc 

It  appean  that  the  horse  was  derived  from  High 
Aria,  and  was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia.  Syria,  or  Efjrpt 
(Jardine's  A'ohiroii.C*  /.iArory,  voL  idi),when;  his  con- 
generv  the  aebra,  qusgga,  and  ass  are  still  found  in 
primitive  fteedom,  although  the  horse  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — ftee,  it  is  tiiie,btitonly  asa  wild  de- 
scendant of  a  oticc  domesticated  Block.  (See  Schlieben. 
lik  P/erde  de,  Allfrllaimi,  Neuwied.  1867;  Abd  cl- 
.  Rsder,  Harwei  of  (if  Dttni,  trans,  by  Daumas,  London, 
1863.)  All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of  horm 
were  then  known  in  Western  Ana,  and  the  Hebrew ' 
prophets  themselves  have  not  unfrequently  distinguish 
ed  the  nations  tbey  had  in  view  by  means  of  the  pre- 
dominant colors  of  their  hones,  and  that  more  correctly 
than  commentatora  have  surmised.  Taking  Bochart's 
application  (Uirroz.  i,  Bt  sq,)  of  the  Hebrew  namea,  the 
bay  race,  D'^IK,  (vAnti,  emphsticaliv  bekmged  to  Egypt 
and  Arabia  Fdixj  the  iellilf,a'W,ltbomm,  to  the  re- 
gions above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asa  Minor,  and  notbem 
High  Asia;  the  dan,  or  cream-colored,  0'[t^i|p,  trrat- 
Hm,  to  the  Hedes;  the  spotted ;wbi^  or  AcwbalA 
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VTiS,  krtddin,  lo  the  HkcnlDnUns,  ttw  Pnthlma, 
■Dd'Lcr  Tihun;  anil  Ihe  ilaet,  V^Vt^,  liackiiriiii, 
ulhtBunuia;  but  thi  cAuMit, yi^K,  nrno^ does  Dot 
bilgag  lo  uiy  kmnm  biMoriul  net  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2). 
Sh  Aj>;  Ml'lhj  DiuuiKnARr.  Bay  ornd  han«  oe- 
an  mtKH  frequently  on  E^jptiui  pamtcd  monumenti, 
ihit  beinff  tbc  primitivr  coloi  orilK  Anbiui  iuick,but 
,  vhUc  honn  ve  alsu  CDmmon,  anil,  in  ■  fcv  iimtancci, 
blick— tbe  lut  piolubly  only  to  relieve  Ihe  paler  color 
of  the  m  Inide  it  in  tbe  pictim.  There  it  alto,  w« 
■okntuid,  an  imUnM  of  a  gpMIed  pair,  lending  t« 
tbnr  Ihal  the  valley  of  the  Nile  irai  originaUy  nipfdied 
■ilh  fconea  <lnini  fureign  Hurcea  and  distinct  regions,  aa, 
iodfcdilhe  tribute  pictnm  further  aticit.  The  qiotted, 
if  BOt  ml,  but  painteil  hones,  indicate  the  antiquity 
rfa[iiiiCti«  ttill  in  vogue;  for  lUining  iha  hair  of 
ridiiig  ininialt  with  tpote  of  varioui  colon,  anil  dye-  ! 
iif  xbm  lioiba  and  taili  ciinwon,  la  a  practice  of  com- 
HO  oeoimnce  in  the  EaM.  These  colors  an  typical, 
ianmpaaaga  at  Scripture,  of  various  qualities,  e.g, 
ll»  white  of  Ttctory,  the  black  ot  defeat  and  calam- 
ity, the  mi  of  bloodabed,  aic;  (ooopwc  Kst.  tI).  Sea 
Cdum. 

Bbna-Oate  {D^^en  -i^^,  ika'ar  hat-UMim', 
Gak^Uiilana,-  Sept.  i-uXq  iinruv  or  iiririiuv.Vulg. 
foria  «7Kjnini),  a  gate  in  the  ftrat  or  old  vail  of  Jerusa- 
Im,  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  leading  from  Zion  to 
ita  Tsaplt  (Neh.  iii,  i» ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40),  perhaps  ao  eall- 
nl  B  beuiK  that  by  which  the  "  horses  of  the  sua"  (! 
iiaei  xxiii,  II)  were  led  by  the  idoUlera  into  the  u- 
o«liadiauie  (iChrau.xxiii,l(i;  comp.!  Kings  xi,  16). 
[Sr  Ikrmg't  llarmonii  of  IKe  Cwpf2(,  Append.  i,p.  14.) 
Boilar,  however,  thinks  of  a  poslion  near  the  Hippo- 
ilnHiH  (which,  on  the  cnntraiy,  was  S  later  edifice),  at 
ita  iiE.  comet  of  the  Temple  wall  (C*y  of  At  Great 
Kiigtf,  Hi),    See  Jkhi^sauui. 

HoiM>le«ob  (n^4V9,  abOak',-  Sept.  4  fitiWa, 
^1%,  Kogtinfa,  A.  V.  Kime  eds.  as  two  woida,  "  horse 
iMh')  oocnra  once  only,  via.  PiDT.  XXX,  16,  "The  hone- 
kedtkaihtwDdaughleia,  crying.  Give,  girc."  Although 
itt  Hebrew  word  is  Iranslsled  latM  in  neariy  all  the 
yoaoM,  then  has  been  much  dispute  whether  that  is 
ilspeopcT  nkeaning,  Agaiiui  tAs  reeeind  tratalatioitj  it 
bH  been  mjfrA  that,  upon  an  examination  of  the  con- 
lut  in  which  it  occun,  the  introduction  of  the  leech 
■e»t«iange!  that  it  is  imposuble  lo  understand  what 
■  ■>•«  by  its"(«w  daughieis,"  or  lirte,  as  the  Septu- 
•Kial,!<yTiac,and  Arabic  versions  aseiKnlo  it;  and  that, 
■■esd  of  the  incessant  craving  appaimtly  atlributeil 
"it,  the  leech  drops  off  when  Wled,  la  order  to  evade 
liat  diOodiies,  it  has  been  aUempted,  bat  in  vain,  to 
«mtct  the  pavage  either  with  the  preceding  or  subse- 
ifaui  rerae.  It  hu  also  been  attempted  to  give  a  dif- 
lOHit  sense  to  the  Hebrew  word.  But  as  it  occnrs  no- 
rtoe  beades  in  Scripture,  and  as  the  root  from  which 

■MitHv*  can  be  obtaineil  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
•dra  is  this  iurestigatioo.  Recourse  is  therefore  had 
I"  the  Arabic  The  following  is  the  line  of  crilieism 
^■bJ  lijr  the  learned  Bochart  (Hwnwoiaw,  ed.  Boeen- 
■lller,iii,T85,etc).  The  Arabic  word  for  leech  is  o^ 
toL which  is  derived  fruoi  a  veiii  signifying  to  hang  or 
taidben  to.  But  the  Hebrew  word,ii/uiiiJ,he  would 
fcrirt  fiwn  another  Arabic  root,  aJuL,  which  means 
'Itt^  heavy  misfunnne,  or  impending  csUmity;"  and 
^■te  he  infen  that  alukaJk  pruperly  means  destiny,  and 
^"•nlsily  the  urerttUg  afdjfiiig  which  attacbea  to  ev- 
oy  Baa  by  the  decre«  of  God.  He  urges  that  it  is  not 
""•ge  that  offipring  ihould  be  ascribed  to  this  divine 
WMUnent,  since,  in  Pmv.  iivii,  1,  ofEipring  is  atlrib- 
•ud  to  time,  •  day — "  Thou  knowest  nut  what  a  day 
■•I  tritg/arii."      Now  the  Hebrews  call  events  "  r' 
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supposes  that  timi  and  theynnaaTS  Ihe  two  dsughters 
of  Alukah  or  Desliiiy  ;  each  cries  "  give  "  at  the  same 
moment— the  futmet  asks  fiir  the  soul, aud  Ihe  latter  for 
the  body  of  man  in  death ;  both  sre  iusaliable,  for  both 
involve  all  mankind  ia  one  common  ruin.  He  further 
thinks  that  both  these  are  called  daughten,  because 
each  of  the  words  is  of  the  feminine  or,  at  moat,  of  lha 
common  gender;  and  in  the  IGlh  vene,  the  grave  (ti*- 
bI)  is  speciBed  as  one  of  the  "things  that  are  never  sal- 
itBed."  In  further  confinnatiDn  of  this  view,  Bochart 
cites  rabbinical  writers,  who  stale  that  by  the  word 
alubjA,  which  occun  in  the  ChalJee  paraphrase  un  the 
Psalms,  they  understand  destiny  to  be  signiBed:  and 
also  remark  that  it  has  two  da  ugh  lets— Eden  and  <ie- 
henna,  Paradise  and  Hell— the  fnnner  of  whom  naver 
haa  enough  of  the  souls  of  the  righleou^  the  Islter  of 
the  souU  of  the  wicked.  (See  also  Alb.  Schuluns,  Cun- 
mtnl,  ad  loc). 

Inhtkalfpflki  imflsed  f nnulufiaw,  it  is  urged  that  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  all  the  ancient  tnnslaton  should 
have  confounded  alaiah  with  alabik ;  that  it  is  pccuk 
iarly  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  the  cue  with 
Ihe  Sepluagint  innehilor  of  Ihe  book  of  Proverte,  Im 
cause  it  is  believed  that "  this  ranks  next  to  the  trans. 
Ution  of  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  exo- 
culion :"  and  that  the  author  of  it  most  have  been  weU 
skilled  in  the  two  languages  (Uume'e  /a'niAAiai>,ii,48, 
ed.  18:8).  II  is  further  pleaded  that  Ihe  application  of 
Arabic  analogies  lo  Hel^ew  words  is  not  decisive ;  and 
finally,  that  the  theory  pmpoMd  by  Bochart  ia  nut  es- 
senrial  lo  the  elocidalion  of  Iho  passage.  Id  the  pre- 
ceding verse  Ihe  writer  (not  Solamoa-— see  tct.  1)  speaks 
of  "  a  generation,  whose  teeth  are  as  swofda,  and  theii 
Jaw-teeth  aa  knives  lo  dtrimr  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men ;"  and  then,  after 
Ihe  abrupt  and  picturesque  style  of  Ihe  East,  especially 
in  their  proverb*,  which  is  nowhere  more  vividly  exrm- 
pliSed  than  in  this  whole  chapter,  the  leech  is  intro- 
duced as  an  illustration  of  the  covelouineae  of  such  par- 
sons, and  of  Ihe  two  distinguiahlng  vices  of  which  it  is 
Ihe  parent,  avarice  and  cruelty.  May  not  also  the  "two 
davgkitrt  of  the  leech,  crying.  Give,  give,"  be  a  flgura* 
live  deacription  of  the  two/ip  of  Ihe  creature  (forlhss 
it  bas,  and  perfectly  formeil),  which  are  a  part  of  its 
very  complicated  oiouth  ?  It  certainly  is  agreeable  to 
the  Hebrew  style  to  call  the  offspring  of  inanimate 
things  dmigUm,  for  so  branches  are  called  dsughlen 
of  trees  (Gen.  xlix,  22,  margin).  A  similar  use  of  the 
wonl  is  found  in  Eccles.  xii,  1, "  All  Ihe  dmghtrrt  of  mu- 
sic shall  be  brought  low,"  meaning  the  lips,  front  leeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  moulb.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Prat  Paxlon  that  "this  ligurelivo  ajiplicatiun  of  the 
entire  genus  is  sufficient  to  Justify  Ihe  interpretation. 
The  leech,  as  a  symbol  in  use  among  rulers  of  every 
clsas  and  in  all  ages,  fur  avarice,  npine,  plunder,  npaci- 
ly,  and  even  aaaiduity,  ia  loo  well  known  lo  need  illua- 
tration"  (see  Plantuis  Kjridir.  art.  2;  Cicero,  ad  AUie.; 
Horace,  A  n.  Port.  4TG ;  ThrocriIa^  Pharmaavi. ;  el4^). 
In  confirmation  of  Ihia  view.  Prof.  Stuart  ramaiiis  (Com- 
nmf.  ad  loc),  "  The  Arabiana  have  Ihe  same  wor<l,and 
in  the  Cimit,  their  standard  dictionary,  it  is  defined  by 
another  Arabic  word,  i\i.  Ghtvi.  This  latter  the  Ca- 
mOs  again  definea  as  meaning,  (I)  Calamilj/,  (i)  f'ornt- 
diyii,  (3)  A  darmom  vum-ratiiiff  and  iiualiablr.  The  Ara- 
bians, down  10  the  present  hour,  maintain  that  it  is  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  foiests  of  Arabia,  and  they  stand 
in  great  terror  of  it  when  entering  a  thick  woods.  (See 
Lane's  Modtrm  Hgsplvau,  i,  S44.)  The  Syriana  had  a 
like  supeiilition,  but,  like  the  Hebrevni,  they  more  geit> 
etally  named  the  aprite  lililh.  In  laa.  xxxiv,  14,  Ih)« 
last  word  occun  (Aulh.  Venion  screcchniw]),  and  it  it 
amply  and  finely  illurtraceil  by  Gesenius  (Conmrnl.  ad 
loc.).  In  like  manner.  Western  supenKiiion  ia  full  of 
^ikcs,  hobgoblins,  elves,  impn,  and  vampires:  all,eepe< 
cully  the  hut  of  which,  are  essentially  insatiable,  bloi>d< 
auckuift  apeclres."  (See  also  Ueseniua,  Tiaaur,  1/tb.  |» 
1038.)    See  SrKCTHK. 
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Then  is,  tticn,  little  doubt  thu  u^nfaiA  denotM 
qweiei  of  leech,  or,  rather,  is  the  (^neric  tfrm  r« 
bkwd'cucking  uuielid,  Mich  m  llirudo  (tht  medidnal 
leech),  llamopu  (the  horae-leech),  Umorif,  Tnxk^ia, 
and  Autattomoj  if  all  these  ^iien  are  fuund  in  the 
nunhes  and  pools  of  the  Bililt-Unda.  The  leecb  or 
blood-«uck(i  belongs  Ui  the  geniu  Ttrmei,  order  ialati- 
vUa,  Linn,  It  ifl  viTipanHiH,  bringA  forth  only  ome  oft'- 
quiiig  at  a  time,  toA  the  genua  containa  many  apecite. 
"  Tbe  Aorar-leech"  ia  pioperiy  >  ip«Hi>  of  leech  diacard- 

ita  hite.  There  ia  no  ground  fur  the  diifMctwii  (iftpt- 
eia  nude  in  the  Engiuh  BiUe.  The  valuable  lue  of 
the  Iwch  (I/inoioj  in  medicine,  thou^  undoubtedly 
known  to  lliny  and  the  later  Roman  wrilera,  vaa  in  all 
probability  unknown  bi  the  ancient  Orientala ;  atUl  they 
were  doubtlen  acquainted  with  tbe  fact  that  leecht*  of 
the  above-named  genua  would  allach  Ibennelvea  to  the 
akin  of  pennna  going  barefoot  in  ponda;  and  Ibey  a1» 
were  probably  cognizant  of  the  propenrity  hon»-leeches 
(Uattopii)  have  of  entering  the  mouth  and  noaUila  of 
cattle,  aa  they  drink  from  the  waters  frequented  by  theee 
peMi,  which  are  common  enough  in  Palatine  and  Syria. 
The  uae  which,  from  its  thint  fur  blind,  we  make  of  the 
leech,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient  Oitentala,  ■•  it  ia 
unknown  in  the  Eait  at  the  present  day,  it  ia  there 
apokeo  ofvrith  feelinga  of  horror  and  aversion,  particu- 
larly as  it  causes  the  deatruction  of  valuable  animala  by 
Cutening  under  their  tongues  when  they  come  to  drink. 
The  lake  called  Birket  er-Rwn,  the  andent  Phiala, 
about  three  hours  from  Bantaa,  ia  nid  la  be  so  ciowdol 
with  leeches  that  a  man  can  gather  6000  or  even  8000 
in  a  day,  while  the  fountain  at  Baniaa  ia  not  iufeeted 
by  a  single  leech. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  leech  ia  eruUed  to 
patify  ila  greedy  thint  for  blood  is  highly  curioua. 

The  threat  is  spatious, 

and  capable  of  being 
^  everted  to  a  great  ite- 
■  gree.  The  front  border 
W  orchemoulbiaenlargetl 

I    upper  lip,  and  thia  iMm- 


tiona  to  fonn  the  suck- 
Hooth  ""d  Throat  of  ""J  Leech.  „.    We  may  even  sUt 

opanadsnd  mainilaed.  j ,.,  _„_.  _ 

'^  ^  down  the  ventral  mar- 

gin of  the  aoclter,  cxpoMng  the  whole  throat.  Then, 
the  edges  being  folded  back,  we  see  implanted  in  the 
walls  on  the  dorsal  regions  of  the  cavity  three  white 
eminences  of  a  cartilaginous  texture,  which  rise  to  a 
afaatp  crescenlic  edge ;  they  form  a  triangular,  or,  rath- 
er, a  liiradiate  figure,  and  by  a  peculiar  aaw-like  motion 
■0  abrsrie  the  surface  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  blood,  which 
ia  gieally  aswated  by  the  contraction  of  the  edges  form- 
ing a  vacuum  like  a  cupping-glaaa, 

Honsmms  (properly  and  uaually  d^B  bx^.  la'al 
paroA;  mailer  o/  a  hnrtt).  Our  tiamibuian  would 
make  it  appear  that  a  force  of  cavalry  accompanied 
Pharaoh  in  his  purBuit^"his  homeraen"  (Exod.  xiv,  9, 
etc).  It  ia,  however,  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
in  the  copious  delineations  of  battle-scenes  which  occur 
in  the  monuments,  and  which  muit  have  been  coei'al 

could  tend  to  aggmndiie  the  power  or  (latter  the  pride 
of  Egypt  would  be  introduced,  there  never  occurs  any 
representation  of  Egyptian  cavalry.  The  armies  are 
always  composed  of  troops  of  infantry  armed  with  the 
bow  and  spear,  and  of  ranks  of  chariots  drawn  by  two 
boraes.  IJoth  Dindonia  and  llemdotua  attribute  caval- 
ry to  the  early  Pharaohs:  and  some  eminent  antiqiii- 
riana,  aa  Sir  Uardiner  Wilkinson,  endeavor  to  account 
(hr  the  absence  of  such  a  force  in  the  pictorial  repreiwn-  i 
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Hengstenberg  has  maintained,  and  not  withoat  M^ 
degree  of  pniliability,  that  the  wonl  "horsetnen"  of  tbe 
above  passage  should  rather  be  rendered  "  charioe- 
riders.''  We  quote  his  words;  "It  is  accordingly  e«r- 
tain  that  the  cavalry,  in  the  more  ancient  poioit  of  the 
Pharwibs,  was  but  little  relied  on.  The  question  now 
ia,  what  relation  the  declantions  of  the  piassge  befoia 
us  bear  to  this  reault.  Were  the  onmmon  view,  aeainl- 
ing  to  which  riding  M  honu  is  aitperadded  with  equal 
prominence  to  the  chariot  of  war,  in  our  paaaagr,  tbe 
right  one,  there  might  arise  strong  suspicion  againM 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  But  a  nwre  accorate 
examination  shows  that  the  author  does  not  nxnliaa 
Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that,  according  to  him,  tbe 
Egyptian  army  is  oompoeed  only  of  chariots  of  war,  and 
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that  he  therefore  agieea  in  a  wonderful  i 

u  tbe  more  minute,  since  tbe  second  divinon  of  the 
army  represented  upon  them,  the  infantry,  could  not,  in 
the  circumstances  of  our  narrative,  Cake  part  in  the  pur- 
■aau  The  first  and  principal  passage  ooneeming  tht 
conatituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  army  which  pomed 
the  Israelites  ia  that  in  Exod.  xiv,  6.  7 :  'And  he  mad* 
ready  his  chariot,  and  took  hia  people  with  him;  and 
be  took  aix  hundred  cboaen  chariota,  and  all  the  diar- 
lots  of  Egypt,  and  dmriot-KorrioTi  upon  all  of  tben.' 
Here  Pharaoh's  prvpaiatioii  fur  war  ia  fully  deaenbed. 
ll  comdsl^  Hist,  of  chariota,  and,  aecondly,  of  chariot- 

fsntry.  This  paaasge,  which  ia  so  plain,  exr^ains  Lbc 
second  one  (ver.  9),  where  the  arrival  of  this  sum 
army  in  sight  of  the  Israelites  ia  plainly  and  graph- 
ically described,  in  order  to  place  dislinoly  beAwv  the 
reader  the  impneaion  which  the  view  made  upoai  tbe 
Israelites:  'And  the  Egyptians  foUowcd  theia  and 
aveilmk  then,  where  they  were  encamped  by  the 
sea,  all  the  cka-noUiorttt  of  Pharaoh,  and  hi*  rUarr, 
and  his  boat'"  ^Egyr*  and  Moki,  ch.  iv).     See  Chab- 


In  tbe  same  connection  we  may  remaric  that,  althongk 
the  Egyptian  warriors  uaually  nxle  two  in  a  chariot 
onlv,  yet  it  appears,  from  the  uae  of  the  peculiar  tetni 
Vr>^,  tlkalM-  (liu  third,  A.V.  "captain"),  applied  ta 
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tk^niotnn  rIaUnyed  in  the  Bed  Bt»  (Exod.  xv,  4), 
Sri  to  cKbci  oAtcen  (2  Sun.  xsUi,  S,  etc.),  Ihat  ocm- 
■HtOf  U  Inl  lArte  penona  next  (ccustomed  to  ride 
H|!«W(  in  tnltle;  and  this  ia  conAnnfd  by  Ihe  fact 
ibuia  mme  ofthe  Jeline»iioM  on  the  Eg)-pli«n  moii- 
■BMt  wt  Gnct  iwn  jwrwn)  rtproenUil  u  principal)  in 
inr-cViVhile  k  third  muugei  the  rrin*.     See  Cai^ 

AniDg  the  Anrriaiui,  on  the  otheibuKl,iuigleriilm 
abondiMkuci*  not  uncommon,  although  with  them, 
Un, iht  UTal/y  aim  of  the  nililaiy  Mnice  conaitled 
ekit8f  oT  chaiioia.     See  Akmv. 

Honley,  SiHi'ici.,  one  of  the  most  dlHingniihed 
bnat  (rtr  pncluced  by  ihe  Church  oT  Engbuid,  was 
ion  ia  I/mkii.  October,  1783.  He  vu  the  aon  of  the 
IntraA  Juhn  Honley  (whnae  btber  was  originally 
I  NiBonfcrTnuii),  Tor  many  yean  the  clerk  in  orders 
■  StKutinVin-ihe-Ftelda,  and  who  held  two  recto- 
n^lVrity  in  Hertronbhiie,  and  Kewington  Bnlta  in 
Saney.  Samuel  Honley  wai  educated  at  WeMmintter 
Sttaul  and  Trinity  Hill,  Cambridge,  and  had  the  rw- 
vrj  tt  Ncwioglon,  which  hia  father  raigned  lo  him 
wa  after  he  had  tak. 
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fended  Ihe  Church  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  Cbi 
and  in  1768  he  waa  made  biahop  of  St  Darid'a.     Ij 
inguishcd  himielf  by  the  hearty  «i 


*Wb  ke  *ai  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
•W  body  be  became  aecrelary  in  1778.  Hit  earlicet 
p^iiaiiiiiu  were  tncti  un  aekntiSc  aubjecia,  but  in 
l~<  k  pnirdcd  a  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
phaoBpUcal  work*  of  Sir  laaac  Newton.  This  deaign 
>■  w  Bcnmpluhetl  till  ITSfi,  when  the  6hh  and  lut 
•'lit  (re  quarto  i-oliune«  made  ita  Bpfcamnee^  In  the 
arts  yean  of  hii  public  life  he  found  patrona  in  the 
aH  (f  Aj-lHlard,  and  in  Lowth,  biahofi  of  London;  but 
"  pax  orer  the  prewiilaliwie  to  hia  various  livings, 
■^  die  ditpenaatiuna  which  tbe  numt«T  of  his  minor 
ptpftjaiflita  rendered  necewary.  In  1781  he  was  ap- 
r»»W  «rchrfe«nn  of  St.  Albany  It  waa  a  little  before 
It*  ilMe  tsM  nameil  that  he  flrst  appeared  in  the  fleid  of 
i'<gii|nca]caiti»rCT*y,in  which,  (knn  the  great  extent 
<<tiafaKrwlcdfn  and 'from  tbe  Tigor  of  hia  intellect,  he 
*>»  Aowed  himaelf  a  very  powerflil  cnmhatant.  Hia 
■adi  wtR  chiefly  directed  againat  Dr.  Jneeph  PrieeC- 
H  aba  in  a  leriea  of  publicalicoa  defended  with  great 
■t<3ty  md  diill  lb*  doctrines  of  phikwiphical  vim- 
■T>*>lerialini.  and  UnitarianiiRi.  l>r.  Honley  began 
>■  Kadi  in  1T78  on  the  question  of  Jfoii'i  f'rre /I  prary  ; 
i«a  mnlioutd  in  a  Cliargt  delivered  in  178S  to  the 
*tjtt)uM  archdeaconry,  in  which  be  animadvenrd  on 
■■T  pailB  (if  Dr.  Priediey'*  IliMerj  n/iht  Comptiam 
'fOHiHati/j,  This  charge  produoed  a  reply  from  Dr. 
PiKaky.whidi  led  to  a  rtjoinder  from  Dr.  Honley  in 
*"s*ia  LMm  lo  Dr.  Prialbf,  a  nuulerly  defence  of 
^  Mltaodsx  hith,  and  the  aectm  foundation  of  a  laat- 
■CUieokpcB]  leputalion.  These  wriUngs  are  believed 
"' mgitMt  Ibf  (bit  age,  of  Socinian- 
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which  he  gave  to  the  measures  of  Pitl'i  administntitm. 
His  poliiical  conduct  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  court; 
in  1798  he  was  translated  to  Rochester,  and  in  1602  to 
StAaaph,  Jle  died  October  *,  1806.  Dr.Hoisley  baa 
been,  not  inaptly,  dearribed  as  the  last  of  the  race  of 
episcopal  gianta  of  the  Warburtouian  achooL  He  waa  a 
man  of  an  original  nnd  powerful  mind,or  veiy  extenaive 
learning,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  eccleu- 
aalical  hialorr,  of  which  he  gave  ample  evidence  in  hia 
controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  while  archdeacon  of  St. 
Aibine.  Even  Gibbon  iaya,"His  apear  pierced  the  8o- 
cinian'a  ahield,"  Hia  seimona  and  critical  disquiaitiona 
frequently  display  a  rich  fund  of  theological  acumni, 
and  of  Rucceasful  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  Be- 
odea  the  worfca  named  above,  his  theological  writings 
include  Ctitiml  Daquinlioa  on  /sotuA  iviii  (Lnnd.  17!K^ 
1  1707,  I*'") "r*«  *™*  B/rtalmt,lratulatni,vilk  Xolri  (Bd 
edit.  London,  1833, 8vo)  -.—Ifotra,  Irmulattd,  irilh  NoHi 
(!d  edit.  Lond.  1804)  -.—Biblieal  Crilicum  on  lilt  0.  Til. 
(!d  edit.  Lond.  1844, 3  vota.  8vo)  ■.-Sermow  on  Ihi  Rit- 
urrrction  (8d  edit.  Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  all  which,  with  hia 
tiBcts  in  the  Priestley  controvert)',  an;  to  be  found  in 
his  Cotltdtd  Worh  (Lond.  18tS,6  vola.B<-o).  See  E*g- 
\liA  Cgfiopadia;  Quarftr/y  fferww  (Lond.), vols,  ill  and 
in ;  EdMurgk  Rrrint,  vol  xvii ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Av- 
Ikort,  i,  894;  Dariing,  Cytlop.  BiUiografhica,  i,  1648; 
Chalmers,  *t(S.i>if(i'0Kar>,-  Hook,  A'rrbf.  Si'oj.  vi,  171 
«q. ;  Skeaf a,  HiH.  o/lhi  Fm  Churtkii  n/Evgland,  p.  (ilS 
aq.j  Donaldson,  Wi*f,o/C*™f. /■-!'.  oirdfl»rtrin(i,i,  7!; 
CA.ffi*.o/(*el8fAC™niry,p.445;  Hagenbach,  Vi'Aq^ 
Dodriim,  ii,  418,421 ;  Shedd,  lliitory  n/Dotrinn,  i,  87, 
886:  Ciwroi  Srporiloiy,  i,  22,  2S9i  ii,  7,  257;  iii,  18, 
2S0  i  QaaTlrHt  Srrinr,  iii,  BM ;  ix,  BO ;  Kdahurgh  Bt- 
nrv,xvii,4a6;  jVotu'%Arrirv-,Uxxiv,82i  AuolyUtal 
Majame,  iv,  SSe, 

Hontliu.  Jacob  Merlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  I6lh  century 
at  Horet,  Holland  (whence  hia  name).  He  was  priest 
at  the  L)-tkirchen  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1644. 
Hontiua  ia  the  author  of  several  asceiical  works.  He 
wrMe  FnrlHridion  i^eii  dkim  ^  roTadim  ramna  CiriM- 
fi'mra  (Irwial.  into  French  by  Niculaus  FnnUne,  under 
the  tills  Hrmrrt  Chrilimiuf,  lirrii  d/  rEcntvre  rl  dii 
toinli  Pirn)  -.—Stplrm  Ivbrr  orbit  Chrilioni  (a  compila- 
tion tmiD  the  wrilinKa  of  Ihe  fathers,  and  intended  for 
young  Roman  Catholic  pricnta).  He  also  edited  a  com- 
mentary of  Eatioa  on  the /'iiu/nH- f,eiYrr( ;  the  works  o£ 
St.Beniatd  (2  vols.},  and  of  Thomas  k  Kempiv— WMiq  C 
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•nd  Welle,  KirAm-I-txHam,  xjt,  G93 ;  TlitA  Umr.  Lac. 
(Ellwrr.ieG8),ii,S61). 

Bort,  JOMAH,  HI  Anglican  prelits,  wu  bom  lowarda 
the  clme  uT  the  17th  century,  uidnlunled  at  aDiMent- 
ing  Khool  togetbET  vrich  Uc.  luac  WalU.  In  1S95  he 
became  chaplain  to  Juhn  Hampden,  Eaq.,  H.P^  and  uf- 
IswaTcla  avctled  as  DiaaenCing  miniiter  at  Hanhfleld. 
About  1708  he  coiirormed,  and  became  a  miniitei  of  llie 
Church  of  England.  He  now  roae  quickly  to  di»tin- 
guished  positiuiu  in  the  Church.  In  1721  he  wai  con- 
aecrateil  Liishop  ot  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland,  trans- 
lated in  I7'J7  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,and«aa  advanced 
to  the  archbiahc^ric  ofTuam  in  1742, with  the  united 
biahopric  of  Enaghdoen,  and  with  permiaiion  to  hold 
also  his  furmer  bishopric  of  Acdagb.  He  died  Dec  H, 
1751.  lliahop Hort published, beudes,ievenl collections 
otSeriaom  (1708-9, 17a8, 1757)  -—liulrutiimi  lo  Ike  Cttr- 
gyo/Taam  (1742,Bi'Oi  1768,  Svo;  aim  ia  CUrgt^vm'' 
InilructoT).  SeeHnok,A'cd:£tt(^.vi,]B4sq.;  Allibone, 
Dictiomirg  o/Autiori,  i,  895, 

HOTtlg,  Karl  Anto:),  a  diitinguiahed  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  (also  known  by  the  name  given  him  by 
his  order,  Joiiadn  NepOHuck),  waa  bom  at  Pleiatein, 
fiaraiia,  in  1774,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univenily 
or  InjtDlsladl.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines 
in  1794,  and  in  1799  became  chaplain  of  a  nunnery  at 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
netaphyiics  at  the  school  or  the  Andech  Clointer, 
and  promoted,  after  filling  various  minor  poaitiona,  to  a 
professorship  of  theology  at  Landshut  in  1S2I.  In  18'i6 
he  removed  with  the  university  to  Mmiich,  where  he 
received  many  honors,  and  died  Feb.  27,  tS47.  His 
theologica]  worka  are,  Prtdigtenf.  altt  Fttllage  (Latkdsh. 
1821 ;  Sd  edit.  1892)  \—PreiSgtra  S.  d.  tonlSgigrii  Evan- 
gtl.  (ibid.  1S27;  2d  ed.  1832)  ■.—llandb.  d.  dirinL  Kirth- 
n^MC*.  (2  vols.  I82G-28,  of  which  the  secoml  part  of 

voL  ii  was  cumpleted  by  the  celebrBte<l  DillUngcr) 

Rtai-EiKglilop.f.  d.  kalkoL  DtultdO.  xii,  1031  sq.;  I'icrer, 
Um.  l^.  viii,  550. 

Hortan,THOMas,D.D.,an  English  divine,  was  bon) 
at  London,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,ofwhichhHbecamefeUDv.  In  1687  he  was 
nniveraity  preacher,  and  in  July  of  this  year  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  min- 
ister of  St.  Hary  Colechurch,  Loiulon.  In  1641  he  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  at  Uresham  College,  and  in 
1647  preacher  of  Utay'a  Inn,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridgeinlGSO.  IIewasejectedfotnonconfotmityinl662, 
but  he  afterwards  confonned,  and  was  appointed  vicar 
oT  Great  Su  Helen's,  London,  in  IGfifi.  He  died  in  1673. 
He  was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  especially  skilled  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Of  his  works,  which  are  very 
scarce,  the  princi|>al  are  ^'erTnos  (Psa.  Ixxxvii,  4-6), 
ZioH'i  Biiih-TtguItT  uiffolded  (Lond.  1666, 4w) :— Forty 
tix  StrmoM  m  the  rightk  Chapter  o/tht  KpiMde  lo  the 
Romcau  (Lond.  1G74,  fuL)  -.—Choia  aadpracticaS  Erpo- 
ritioia  on  four  kUcI  Pialmi  (iv,  xlii,  lix,  Ixiii)  (London, 
1675,  fol.):— One  hundred  aUtt  Strmmit  upon  larfnil 
TtxU  I  fijty  upon  tlu  Old  Tttlamad  radjifly  oa  Ihe  Krw  ; 
left  perfected  in  the  press  under  his  own  hands  (Lond. 
1679,  foL).— Stoughion  (John),  Eaia.  UiH.  of  England 
(London,  1870, 2  vols.  8vo),  i,  166, 288 ;  Darling,  Cydap. 
JIMiogrtgAiea,  i,  1531 ;  Hook,  Erria.  Biog.  vi,  18o  aq. ; 
Wood,  A  lien.  Oron,  ii  (see  Index) ;  Allibone,  IHctitmary 
of  Aiahon,\,e^b. 

Bonifl  ('Qpoc),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun,  gen- 
erally written  in  hieroglj-phics  by  the  apaiTow-hawli, 
and  represented  with  a  bird's  beak.  The  old  derivation 
from  the  Hebrew  our,  light,  is  now  recognised  as  incor- 
rect. As  an  Egyptian  divinity  he  is  mentioned  generally 
a*  lite  son  of  Ibis  and  llsiris,  and  biDlher  of  Bubnstis,  the 
Egyptian  Diana.  Various  esoteric  explanations  have 
been  given  of  him,  e.  g.  that  "  he  reprnenls  the  Nik, 
«s  Typhon  the  desert,  the  fruiiful  air  or  dew  whic 
lives  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun  in  relation  ti 
diaoges  of  the  year,  or  the  god  who  presided  ove 
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course  of  the  ami."   He  also  represented  three  planeU- 

Jupiter  (Harapahta),  Saturn  (Harka),  and  Mors  (Hu- 
tf^ir).  The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him ;  ao  Ten 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne.  There 
was  a  fealivil  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the  30th  Epiptd, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  represented,  wot 
on  the  same  right  line  with  the  eanh.  A  movable  fisa, 
that  of  his  coronation,  ia  suppoaed  to  have  been  selecud 
for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  sitting  upon  his  throne.  When  adult,  he  ii 
generally  represented  hawk-headed;  aa  a  chiM,  he  ii 
Been  carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  wearing  theps4ailar 
aif  and  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  with  his  finger  on  hii 
lips.  He  had  an  eepecial  local  worship  at  Edfou  or  Hat, 
the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna,  where  he  was  identi- 
fied with  Ra,  or  the  Sun.  There  were  also  books  of  Ho- 
rns and  Isis,  probably  referring  to  his  legend  (Ludia, 
Dt  Sonm.  list  Call,  a  183).  The  magnet  was  called  hii 
bone ;  he  was  of  fair  complexion  (Chambers,  Cycbp.  v, 
430  sq.).  He  was  also  worshipped  very  extenBirely  ia 
Greece,  and  later  at  Rome,  in  a  somewhat  modified  fma. 
In  Gredan  mythology  he  wai  compared  with  Apollo,  md 
identified  with  Harpocraleo,  the  last  son  of  Osiris  (PlnL 
Dels,  el  Oi.  19).  See  Hokapolix).  They  were  both 
represented  si  youths,  and  with  the  samo  attributes  and 
symbols  (ArCemid.  I?H«r.  ii,  36;  Macmhius,  Sal.  i,  13; 
Porphyry  ap.  Euseb.  Pnip.  £'i'ui^.  v,  10:  lamblichus,  A 
Myiltr.  vii,  2).  Jn  the  period  of  the  worship  cf  tlui 
god  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  ai  the 
god  of  quiel  life  and  silence  (%'arTo,  DiI~L.  iv,  17,  Bip.; 
Olid,  Met.  ix,  691 ;  Ausonius,  Epil.  ad  Paul  xxv,  27), 
'  \  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  belieT  that  he  wis  bom 


A  llnety^xeCDled  biouie  nuiire  afHiB-Oaai.  boo  ofOd* 
ris  and  Atbor,  who  li  fTeqiienllT  called  the  elder  llon^ 
At  Ombos  he  ts  staled  "Resident  in  the  eves  of  llgkt. 
Lord  of  Ombos,  the  great  Ood.  Lord  of  the  Heaveiw, 
Lord  of  Eelik,  PhUtt."  etc.,  and  Is  evidently  oonikactad 
wlthlheSnn.  From  Memphis.  (From  Abbott's  CoUeo 
lion  of  Egyptian  ADtlqatUes.} 

with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of  meenrf 
and  mystery.  Horns  acts  also  ■  prominent  part  in  lbs 
mystic  works  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegiatna  (q.  v.V 
See  Smith,  iJtcfionnry  ofGrtek  and  Roman  Atiliqirititt, 
ii,  526;  Birch,  GalLof  Anliq.  p.  35;  WilktnfOQ,  Afmv. 
[indCuif.iv,B95;  Jahlonski,PaNlA.ii,4,  p.  222;  Cbam- 
polUon,  Pamh.  Eg.  t  Hincks,  Dublin  Vniv.  Mag.  xiviii, 
187;  Bikkh,J/aw'lAo,p.61;  Iiuitea,Afgfptttu  Sldk» 
d.  Wtllfffiei.  i,  505  sq.  See  Vaucntihiak  TiuOUMT. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hor«rits,  a  Jewish  family,  several  memtMn  tl 
which  have  become  distinguish«l  as  writers,    TIm  moM 


1.  HoswiTZ  (Sabbaiai-SdufltC),  Ha-Leti  Bm-A» 
BA,  head  of  the  synagogue  of  Prague  at  the  be^inMng 
of  the  Ifith  century.  He  wrote  I^S'^n  hVb  (Kerea. 
1793,  4to),  or  Commentary  on  Sam.  Gallcbo'a  O'VS 
Q'lian:— inin->riaiS  r^c:(l'rapue,i6i6.4n>),«d^ 

alogue  expounding  the  Cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  aotil: 
-~^:3  7(13  (Zolkiew,  1780,  4to),  B  Cabalistic  wok  di- 


iDtwD  paiti,m 


■  key  to  ths  Jcnnli,  Zo- 


3,  KoiwiTZ,  Abbahak,  wd  of  tba  preceding,  and 
bum  >^  luuler  the  aanu  of  Sek^ilet,  wu  born  at 
riifMiatlMf<nt  hilfaCtbe  16Ui  ceDWiT-  ^'  wrote 
tk  ULnring  Hebrew  woria:  SI7734S  n^'?^,  Cm  ffe- 
fiKwi  «j  Canftuiom  (Ciuow,  160!,  ind  <rfteo)  :— 
V^.ub  Ipn,  m  complete  commenuiy  on  Hummu- 
j^'ilnumLto'the  iHwk  Aboth  of  tbe  Talmud  <Cncow, 
1S.T,  ud  often) ;— -,'Vni3  o;;  (Prague,  1616, 4to),  coo- 
lui^  mini  iutruclunu,  eapeciallr  iutcnilcd  for  hi* 
HBriiiUreiii— rra*^!  pas  (AmH.  1767, 4ti>),contaiii- 
B)t  RDiuki  on  the  blcauogi  of  tbe  Jem  and  tbdr  (v- 

3.  Hfnwm,  Isaiah,  aon  oT  the  tangcAng,  bum  at 
Fnpit  iboDt  IbbOi,  became  the  moH  dialinguiBhed  of 
Uw  EuOlv.  He  waa  Rabbi  flnt  at  Frankfort,  then  at 
Fnm.  at  Cracow,  and  at  Prague.  In  1623  he  went  to 
JnnlnL  PaTerty  induced  him  to  leave  that  dly, 
■d  he  mired  to  Tiberia,  where  he  died  in  1629.  He 
wntt  r.-nan  ninib  ^J»  (Anmerd.  1649,  foL;  several 
toDO  reprinted),  a  work  which  tnjoya  great  rept 
unig  Ibe  Jews.  It  i>  divided  into  two  parU:  the 
bH  ircut  of  the  exiMence  of  God,  the  law,  the  privi- 
kpi  d(  the  people  of  Israel,  the  atlribntea  of  God,  the 
■urUiUT.  judgment,  tree  ageucy,  the  Ucasiah,wonhi]i, 
rafnuDifi^  and  feaatik  The  second  part  containa  ten 
Imiiia  on  eix  hundred  and  thirteen  precepla,  the  oral 
)n,  nc  Thm  abridgment*  hate  been  published,  one 
b;  Eppnein  (Amtt.  1683,  4tn ;  levenl  edit.) ;  the  wc- 
all>cZoterUB-Levi(,Frankr.l68l,4to)i  and  the  third 
W  (Euling  Ben-Jecbia  (Ten.  ITOo,  8vo)  :-Il?;  "'539, 
Of  CtmiBnCary  on  "  the  book  of  Mordecal,"  wa*  at  flrat 
F^iliibtd  Ddf  in  part  with  tbe  Srdrr  Mohed,  then  ■I'p- 
mldy  (AmM,  1757,  4la;  Zolkiew,  1856,  foL),  aod  oft- 
BHiuuiippendix  to  the  booh  of  Mordecai,  or  in  •ome 

tdiii™  of  the  Taltnuii:— ns'ia  pts  W  Hnjn,  iw 

Ittiou  en  the  EmA  Btrakah  of  hi*  father,  and  print- 
*l  ilwg  with  it  (Crac  1697,  4to) ;  atoo  in  the  two  eq 
mlf  tihtHKu  of  the  preceding  work :— B^ISffn  1J1 
lAmt  1717,  4to;  with  a  preface  and  gloaaaries  by  on* 
•(  bis  doctndanta,  Abraham  Horwitz) ;  ii  ii  a  Caba- 
Ikic  tODUDentai;  on  the  Pulroa  and  on  prayen.  The 
■M  aurk  contains   alio  hii  father'a  Srpher  Btrilh 

4.  Hoawrra  {Sabtalai  Srif/lrl),  son  of  1 
u«'  ■»  Ribbi  of  Frankfort,  then  of  Fosen,  and  Anally 
i^rmiiia.  where  he  died  abont  165B.    He  i»  the  autt 

•f  Ibite  Hebrew  works,  the  flr*t  entitled  A  Trtatite 

^"i^i  wort,  P^Tian  mrwti  ^Jd,  and  printed  with 
lAait  1649,  fbl;  several  editions) :— fl^JX,  printed  with 
UtprndCuher'a  y^VVri  tj^  (AniiL  i;iT,4Io\a  work  on 
■mil  ifacady  RfeiTed  to  above :— nSsn^  's«  "^^^n, 
pnutd  with  his  eniidfalher's  £iwi:  Brtatak,  on  which 
>>  >i  s  nn  of  commaitary  (Amat.  1767,  4to:  Zolkiew, 
1W.K). 

5.  HoawTTZiIaAUH  bkk-Jacx>b,  nephew  of  thefore- 
l"*lt>  and  gmtdson  of  the  former  Iiauh  Horwitz,  was 
•  Htin  or  pQland,  and  died  there  in  1696.  He  wrote 
"^  r-n  (Venice,  1663,  4to),  and  some  commentaries 
u  lilt  Tihnitd  relating  lo  Jewish  Jurieprudence.  See 
J-  Buiorf,  RabbtKica  BibHellwta ;  Wolf,  Bibliolhtm  llr- 
I'^mi.  UoMi,  Damario  drgli  Aulon  fhri;  J.  Flint, 
A<UI.,/HlD>ai,-  Hoerer,A'oin.  Biogr.  Ghtet:  xxv,  207. 

y-aw.) 

Ho'Hh  (Heb.  C%iuaA',  n^n,  rr/uge;  Sept.  'Qva, 
l'i'*>Mid'Oafi),thenamcof  a  place  and  also  of  ■  nan. 

1-  A  place  on  tbe  boi^i  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  at  a 
f^  *ba(  the  line  tamed  from  the  direction  of  Tyre 
"  ■■•  taniui)  on  the  Uedicerranean,  in  the  direction 
'A(teil,{jash.xix,t9).  It  is  poMbly  the  same  wilb 
>a  Mten  village  tt-Ghtuitk,  a  little  •oath  of  Zidon ; 


HOSANNA 

notwithstanding  the  objection  of  Schwan  (who  think) 
'lis  too  far  north,  and  prefera  a  villsf^  called  fUBuMohf 
little  north  of  Eczib,  I'airU.  p.  194),  since  it  is  unCM- 
tain  which  way  the  boundary  is  here  deacribed  as  run- 
ning, and  the  account  is  a  good  deal  involved.     Yan  de 
Velde  pnipoees  to  identify  it  with  eZ-STouioA, "  a  village 
;races  of  antiquity  near  wady  el-Ain"  (ifmoir,  p. 
3iS),  tlie  Kavak  uf  KoUnson  (new  Ratarckrt,  p.  61, 6!) ; 
but  ID  this  Keil  objects  {Comment,  on  Jotli.  ad  loc)  that 
""■""  rituationdoesnol  suit  ui  this  connection,"  although 
very  near  Hamah,  and  in  the  diiection  from  TJn 
towatda  Achiib.    See  Elkobh. 
2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Henri,  who,  mth  thir- 
en  of  bis  telativea,  was  sppinnted  by  David  porter  al 
a  gala  Shallechelh,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chion.  ivi,  as ;  ixvi,  10,  II,  16).    'B.C.  1014, 
HcMsL     See  Uozal 

HoBan'iU  (urnvvo,  from  the  Heb.  KJ-nS'Mli'in, 

in  Psa.cxviii,36i  Isa.liT,l;  xlv,  20),  a  form  of  ao- 

clamatory  blewng  or  wishing -well,  which  signiOes  Savt 

».'  i.  e.  "succor  now!  be  now  propitious!"     It  occuia 

Malt.xxi,9(aliioUaTkxi,9,10;  John  Kii,18),''Ha- 

nna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Blessed  ia  he  that  cometh  in 

e  name  of  the  Lord  1  Hosanna  in  the  highest."    This 

IS  on  the  occaaian  of  our  Saviour's  public  entry  into  Je- 

■alem,  and,  birly  construed,  would  mean,  "Lord,  pre- 

rve  this  Son  of  David ;  heap  favora  and  blesungs  on 

m!"     It  is  further  to  be  otnerved  that //oiaima  was  a 

cuslmnary  form  of  acclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabema- 

eles.    This  feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before 


which  o( 


the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles  of  boughs  of 
palms,  niyrtlea,etc  (J<wphuB,^nr.  xiii,18, 6;  iii,  10,4). 
They  theu  repeated  the  2SIh  and  26th  vena  of  Fsa. 
cxviii,  which  commence  with  the  word  Hatamia ;  and 
IhHU  this  eircumstanca  they  gave  tbe  boughs,  and  the 
prByeTS,and  the  feast  itself  the  name  of  i/onmna.  They 
observed  the  same  forms,  also,  at  the  EticKnia,  or  Festi- 
val ofDedication  (lMicci,G,T;  2Mscc.Kiii,fil;  Rev. 
Tii,  9),  and  the  Passover.— Ki Mo,  The  palm  from 
trhich  it  was  taken,  the  1 16th,  waa  one  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  26th 
and  26th  verwts  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea.  On  that 
occason  the  Great //oOrt,eonusting  at  Psa.  cxiii-cxviii, 
was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain  inters 
vals  the  multiludn  Joined  in  the  responses,  waving  their 
branche*  of  willow  and  palm,  and  shouting  as  they 
waved  them  Hallelujah,  or  Hosanna,  or  "O  Lord,  I  be- 
seech thee,  send  now  proaperily"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  Thia 
was  done  at  the  recitation  of  the  drat  and  lait  veiaes  of 
Pia.  cxviii,  but,  accordbig  10  the  school  of  Hillel,  at  the 
words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  Ihee"  (ver.  26).  The 
school  of  Khammai,  on  the  contrar}',  say  it  was  at  the 
words  "  Send  now  prosperity"  of  the  same  verse.  Sab- 
ban  Gamaliel  and  K.Joshua  were  observed  by  R.  Akiba 
to  wave  their  branches  only  at  the  word*  "Save  now, 
we  beseech  thee"  (Uishna.  Svccah,  iii,  9).  On  each  of 
the  seven  days  during  which  (he  feast  lasted  the  people 
thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  pro- 
cession about  the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  to- 
wards it,  the  trumpets  sou niUiig  as  they  shouted  Uosan- 

round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great  Hosanna 
10  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Uvitei  (Lightfoot, 
Trmpk  Strrirt,  xvi,  2).  The  very  ehiUrcn  who  could 
wave  the  palm  branches  were  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  solemnity  (Mi^na,  5iiccajl,iii,  15;  Mall.  xxi,lCi). 
From  tbe  custom  of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  aiid 
willow  during  the  ser\'ice  the  name  Hosanna  was  uiti 
mately  transferred  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that, 
according  to  Elias  Levila  (  TlitAi,  s.  v.), "  the  bundle*  of 
the  willows  of  the  brmik  which  they  carry  at  the  Feaal 
of  Tabemaclta  an  callrd  HiAtrmas."  The  term  is  fre- 
quently applied  by  Jcwisli  wriura  to  denote  the  FeasI 
of  Tabernacles,  the  •evenlh  day  of  the  feast  being  dia- 
tingniahed  aa  tbe  great  Hoaanna  (Buxtorf,  La.  Tatm.  & 
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T.  9Vr).  Monc««ph»  on  thi»  ejiiutadon  btve  beta 
writtea  in  Utin  by  Knarim  {Hot  1671),  NothduiA 
(Uruiww.  !7ia|,  fftS  (Tubingen,  1789),  Wlnier  (lipfc 
IG;7-78,  I7ua),  Bucher  (ZitUv.  17S8),Weni«darf  (jiuib. 
176*),Zopf  (UptliOa).    SeeHALLKi. 

HOSANMA.  The  early  ChriMiwi  Chorcb  adopted 
this  word  into  tu  worehipL  U  is  found  in  the  ipntil- 
ical  cODStituliona  connecled  with  the  girat  dombgy  oi 
cXEUmadon  of  triumpb,"'  Glory  lie  (o  Uoil  on  high,"  and 
wu  frer|u«itly  lued  in  tiie  cammunioD  Mivice,  during 
«hich  the  gieu  doxology  wte  alw  aung,— Eaille,  t'ccL 
JMrf.p.314-,  ffinghKn,firM(.v)ii«j.  i,41;  ii,090.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hoaa  (C^3D,/<affu4',onl7in  thepliu^nuTg.CiS1J, 
^TuA,  Child.,'"  tuiee.li,"  D«n.  iii,  21).  Wh«  •rtide  of 
apparel  is  here  denoted  is  not  certain.  Theodolion  (per- 
hap*  iln  tbe  Sept.)  and  Lhe  Vulg.  understand  a  tiara ; 
compare  tireek  tItoodc, Tenet,  (ir.  vers,  ilvaivpit ;  but 
the  Hel).  interpretMs  mora  correctly  render  a  litnc  or 
undei-gannent  (rsnr  =  x'"ii').  •  signification  that  bet- 
tar  agrees  with  an  ample  gament  (from  (Ci^f ,  to  «- 
pond).  The  term  does  not  elsewhere  occur;  but  see 
BuxtoHT,  La,  Talm.  ouL  1865.     See  DbiU. 

Hom'H  (Heb.Aanlc'i9p'in,<Mi«!nim),or''Ho- 
•hka"  (as  it  is  more  eorrectiv  Angllciied  in  Deuc.  xxxii, 
44;  I  Kings  xT.SO;  xvii,!,  R,  4,  6;  xviii,  1,9, 10;  1 
Chron.  itivli,  20 ;  Neh.  i,  83 ;  but  "  Oihea"  in  Kiimb, 
xiii,  S,  G),  the  name  oT  several  men. 

1.  HosiiEA  or  OsiiEA  (Sept.  Amt^  and  'tqnoucVult;, 
Oitt  and  Jamr),  the  original  name  of  JoaHUA  (q.  v.), 
Kasa'iauceeaBor(Numb.xiii.S,16;  Deut.  xxxii,44). 

2.  HosHEA,  the  son  nf  Aiariah,  and  riccniy  of  the 
EphraimiMs  onder  David  (1  Chron,  ssvii,SD). 

3.  HosEA  (Sep).  Ont^Vulg.  0>H,  K.T. 'Oinv.''OsM,'' 
Bom.  ix,  £5),  the  son  of  Beeii  (Kos.  i, ),  2),  and  author 
of  the  book  of  prophecin  which  bears  his  name.    See 

The  penonal  history  of  the  prophet  Hoaea  ia  so  cloae- 
I7  interwoven  with  his  book  of  prophede*  that  it  will 

(ha  principal  recorded  events  of  his  life  wtre  a  aeriea  of 
prophetical  symbols  themselves.  The  Agmenls  of  Jew- 
ish writers  regarding  Hoaea's  parentage  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  (see  J.  Oedericiis,  Eirrril.de  hotea  tt  va- 
(tciniu  rjat.  Lips.  1715).  His  father  has  been  confound- 
ed with  Barai,  a  prince  of  the  Keubenites  {1  Chion.  v, 
o,  loo,  Deeri  has  been  reckoned  a  proj^iet  himself, 


It  the  ni 


nuf 


a  prophet's  father  in  the  introducliun  Co  his  prophi 
is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as  sun  was  endowed  with  the 

1.  J'Jacr.—Whcther  Hoeea  was  a  citizen  of 
Judah  has  been  disputed.  The  pscudo-Epiphi 
Dorotheus  of  Tyre  speak  oThiin  as  being  bom  at  Bele- 
DHith,  in  the  tribe  of  Issschar  (Epiphan.  /Je  Viliiprop^- 
tL  cap.  kI  i  Doiolh.  l>t  Proph.  cap.  i).  llnuins  {CriHn 
Saai,  iu  loc,  torn,  t)  prefers  the  reading  "  Beth-aemea,'' 
and  quotes  Jerome,  who  Bay»,"OB«  de  tribu  Iiwachai 
fuit  ortus  in  Beth-semes."  But  Maurer  contends  slrenu- 
onslr  that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  {Com- 
mtat.Tluol.,  ed.  Kosenm  Idler,  ii,391);  while  Jahn  sup- 
poses that  he  exercised  his  utBw,  not,  as  Amos  did,  in 
Iaraal,butmlheprincipalityofJuiUh.  Maurer 
to  the  superscription  in  Amos  as  a  proof  that  propheta 
of  Jewish  ori^n  were  sometimes  commissioned  to  labor 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (aRiinst  the  appeal  to  Amos, 
see  CTed<Kr,J^rwi,p.66i  Hitzig,  A'ar^/rf^Kf.  »aiktt. 
tumA.T.f.ll).  But  with  the  exception  of  the  case 
recorded  in  1  Kings  xiii,  I  (a  case  altogether  too  singu- 
lar and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument),  the  in- 
stance of  Amos  is  a  solitaiy  one,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  anomalous  by  his  contemporarin  (Antoa 
12).  Neither  can  we  assent  to  the  other  hypotheaii 
Maurer,  that  the  mention  of  Che  Jewish  kings  Uizi  , 
Jotham,  Ahai,  and  Herckiah,  by  Uoaea  in  his  aiq^r- 
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Bcription,  is  a  pnwf  that  the  eeer  r^arded  them  ai  Ua 
rightful  sovereigns,  as  mwiarehs  of  that  tenltoiy  whk^ 
gave  him  birth.     Heogslenberg  has  well  Rfdied,  that 
Uaurer  forgeta  "  the  relatioii  in  which  the  pioua  in  Is- 
rael generally,  and  tbe  prophets  in  particular,  atood  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.    They  considaed  the  whole  Mf»- 
aratioo,  not  only  the  rdigioua,  but  also  tbe  civil,  as  an 
apostasy  fhim  God.     The  dominion  of  tbe  tbeocrac7 
was  promised  to  be  the  throne  of  David."     Tbe  lofty 
Elijah,  on  a  memorable  occasioD,  when  a  direct  and  aol- 
a;>peal  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  look 
w  stones,  one  for  each  tribe — ■  proof  that  he  reganl- 
ed  tbe  nation  as  one  in  religious  confederation.    It  waa 
neeeasaryiforcongctchriMiology,  that  the  kinga  of 
I  nalioas  should  be  noted.    The  other  argument  oT 
Maurer  for  Hoaea's  being  a  Jew,  via.  because  his  own 
people  are  so  severdy  tfaTsateaed  in  bia  rvproofi  and  de- 
'  itions, implies  a       ■     ■     -      ..-—■.-_... 
L  or  antipathy  in  the  iiufareil  hi 
cnt  with  our  ooiions  of  the  piety  ai 
prophetic  commisBOo  (Knobd,  l)tr  r 
>ln-//(trdfr,  1,208).     We  therefore  accR>e  f 
ion  of  De  Wette,  KosenmUUer,  Hengitenberg,  Eii-hhom, 
Manger,  Uhlaiid,  and  Kuinlil,  that  Hosu  was  an  lamti- 
lie,  a  native  of  that  kingdom  with  whose  sius  and  fate* 
his  book  is  specially  and  primarily  occupied.    The  naina 
Kphiaim  occurs  in  his  propheines  about  Ihirty-Gve  limea, 
and  Israel  with  equal  frt<iuency,  while  Judah  is  not  men- 
tiooed  more  than  fourteen  times.     Samaria  is  IVequepi- 
ly  spoken  of  (vii,  1 ;  viii,5,6;  x.C.T;  xiv,  1), Jerualem 
ver.    All  the  other  localities  introduced  are  connected 
Ih  the  northem  kingdom,  either  a*  forming  part  of  it, 
lying  on  itsborden;  Hizpah,  Tabor  (v,lXGilgal(iv, 
15;  ix,  15;  sii,  12  [11]),  Bethel,  called  also  Betharesi 
(x,165xu,6  [4);  iv,  IfijT.e;  x,6,8);  Jeueel  0.  4). 
r,8jix,B),RamahCv,8).Gilead(vi,8;  jtu.l8 
[ll]),Sb«chem  (Ti,9),  Ubaiion(xiv,e,7),Aibela(x, 

■I.  rimf.— There  is  no  reason,  with  De  Wette,  Man- 
r,  and  Hitiig.  to  doubt  Che  genuinenes  of  the  prcaent 
supersciiption,  or,  with  ttosenmUUer  and  Jahn,  to  aup- 
poae  that  it  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  banti— 
hoogh  the  last  two  writers  uphold  its  authenticity. 
These  first  and  second  verses  of  the  prophecy  mn  an 
;lDedy  connected  in  lhe  structure  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  narration,  that  the  second  vene  itself  would 
became  auspidous  if  the  Gnt  were  reckimed  a  qwricna 
addition.  This  superscription  suies  that  Hoaea  proph- 
lied  during  a  long  and  eventful  period,  commencing 
1  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  extending 
through  the  lit-ee  of  Uuiah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  ami  con- 
cluding iu  the  reign  of  Hesekjah.  As  Jeroboam  died 
RC  782,  and  Heiekiah  ascended  the  throne  726.  we 
have  the  round  terra  of  about  sixty  years,  B.C.  cir.  784- 
724,  as  the  probable  spsce  of  time  coverrd  by  the  utlo^ 
ance  of  these  predictions  (Maurer,  in  the  Cmaiia'irf.  TkeoL 
p.  284,  and  more  lately  in  his  Commeml.  Gramm.  HitL 
Crit.  im  Prof*.  Mim.  Ufk.  1840).  The  time  when  they 
were  committed  to  writing  may  probably  he  fixed  at 
■bout  RC  72a.  This  hmg  duration  of  office  is  not  im- 
probable, and  the  book  itself  fumishta  strong  pnsomp- 
tive  evidence  iu  iupp«tofthis  chronoLogy.  The  fint 
prophecy  of  Hoeea  foretells  the  oTeiihrow  of  Jebu's 
house;  and  lhe  menace  was  fulHIled  on  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  his  great-grandson.  This  prediction  must 
have  been  uttered  during  Jeroboam's  life.  Again,  in 
ch.  X,  14,  alluMon  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shabua- 
iHser  against  Israel ;  and  if  it  was  the  fint  inroad 
against  king  Iloahea  (2  Kings  xvii,  4),  who  began  ia 
reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahax,  the  event  referred  Co 
by  the  prophet  as  past  must  have  happened  dose  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Heukiah.  TbtM 
ilata  corroborate  the  limits  assigned  in  the  supenoip- 
tion,  and  they  ore  cspable  of  verificaCiDn  by  refereooe 
to  tbe  contents  of  the  prophecy,  (o.)  As  to  the  be(pn- 
nlng,  Eichhom  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow 
Hosea  much  gnwod  in  tbe  reign  of  Jefoboato  (fiSA-la^. 
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IVteot  eantvn  deacriptiotu  which  are  uUerly  inap- 
pbiUe  [0  Ih*  omdilion  of  the  kingdcm  of  lanel  during 
ihinHpi  (t  King!  xiv,  15  aq.).  The  pictures  of  aocUl 
Bd  politial  life  which  H«e«  drawi  so  forcibl;  >r« 
BiiB  qiplicable  Co  the  inWrregnam  which  folliiired 
iki  kuli  of  JsvbouD  (TBI-771},  and  to  the  reign  of 
[be  BRteding  <6agi.  The  ailing  >»  of  ^BTpt  '■«' 
impaUy  l'.ui  ud  of  rivt)  faction!  (x,  S;  xiii,  10)  ha> 
BtErag  Id  do  with  the  atmng  and  Ms  gorciDmcnt  of 
Jmbaam.  Nor  ia  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who 
bid  Hred  loDK  under  JerubDam  should  hai 


tfJtlBrah'. 


of  that 


ctinquntA  in  hia 


el(ii.H).  Itaeemi,  then, 
itHi  anain  that  \trj  few  at  leaat  of  hia  psophKiea 
wm  wiiuai  until  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (TBI). 
(11  As  reganli  the  etkd  of  his  career,  the  title  leaves  u> 
D  idO  gaaltr  doubt.  It  merely  BHurea  us  tliat  he  lUd 
Bt  pnpho]'  befond  the  reign  of  Hsekiah.  But  here, 
^MD,  tbc  conlenta  of  the  bDoli  help  na  (o  ledace  the 
nfitaim  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Hez- 
Ai>b  tbc  pcopbecy  of  Hose*  was  fuHliJed,  aiid  it  is  vtry 
a^toMii  (hat  he  ihoukl  have  pennitted  this  trium- 
ptiBii(noraf  his  divine  missicm  to  pan  unnoticed.  He 
aBliI  «(,  therefon,  have  lired  long  into  the  reign  of 
tio^iab;  and  as  it  does  not  aeeni  necessary  to  allow 
BUR  than  ■  yttt  of  each  rngn  to  justify  his  beinf(  rep- 
nuated  a  a  contemporary  on  the  one  hand  of  Jerobc^ 
VD,  ■■  itv  other  of  Ileiekiah,  we  may  suppose  that 
lilt. «,  nlher,  the  prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended 
fc«  7»J  to  72i,  a  period  of  fifty^even  yean 
1.  OrJir  in  riti  Prvpktiie  ^crva.— Hcaea  ii  the  first 


d  Vulg.),s 


irelve 


1  "f  the  Scriptures  (Heb.,  Sept^ 
meiii,  however,  supposed  to  have  arisen  Itoo 
rtation  orchap.i,3,  wliich  rather  denotes  t! 
•ha  Igllon  were  the  Srst  divine  oomrounicalions 
j^  by  ihii  particular  prophet  (see  Jerome,  Pt'/ul 
tmPnjiiaai!  Hengitenberg,  CkriiloL  Keith's  transL, 
ii,i9;  DeWetLe,  AWnrn;,  $2^;  RosenmUUer,  £cA(>- 
bHMw/Vi>pJi.p.T;  Newcome,  iV^  ra  .Vh.  PriTjA. 
i<Mi.  U).    The  probable  causes  of  this  location  of  Ho- 
st mav  it  the  ihorougbl)'  national  character  of  his 
ndn,  thrir  length,  their  earnest  lone,  and 
■    "■  le  contour  of  the  Look  has 

e  Kicater  prophet*  than  any  of  the 
IB  by  which  it  is  aucceeded.  (See  be- 
"J  Tliere  is  tnoch  doubt  as  to  the  relative  order  of 
ibe  tat  four  or  Ave  of  the  minor  prophets:  as  far  is 
'itla  Ro.  Amos  is  Itosea's  only  rival ;  but  !  Kings  xiv, 
ii  pf*  fir  lo  show  that  they  must  both  yield  in  priori- 
ir  M  Jonah.    It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  know  that 

Uih,  Ad«,  jMiah,  Joel,  and  Nahuia. 

1.  Cirmalamcr,  Scope,  and  Conlmll  a/Ike  Bnok^-The 
ma  of  Hnea's  public  life  were  daric  and  melaocholy 
IM  Fiaey,  Mmir  Propktli,  id  loc>  The  natioD  soOi 
td  nda-  the  evils  of  that  achism  which  was  effected 
*i<ntBan,whD  made  Imd  to  nn."  The  obligatirait 
•"<■  had  bean  rdued,aiKltliedaiiDS  of  religion  disi«- 
(•iMl  Baal  becama  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  ia  tba 
M  nocnei  of  tba  groves  ware  pnctisad 
>d  ■ardonus  ritea  of  heathen  deities;  peace  and  pms- 
r«tit)' fled  ihc  land,  which  was  harassed  by  foreigpi' 
sv  nd  domestic  broils;  might  and  murder  becan 
'■is  mtineb  of  the  throne ;  alliances  were  foimei 
■Wr  atfiona.  which  brought  with  them  seductii 
FSfVMa ;  captivity  and  intuit  were  heaped  upon  Israel 
^  ilw  BDdrcumcised ;  the  nation  waa  thoroughly  de- 
taHLasd  but  s  fraclion  of  its  populalion  maint^oed  its 
^lBilsllqtiance(aKingSKii,lH).  The  death  of  Jert^ 
^ws  11  was  (bUowedbyan  interregnum  of  eleven  years 
<&C  78 1-7711).  at  the  end  of  which  hia  son  Zacbariah  as- 
^■d  the  ■overeiK"'!''  '""1  '"*  "^n  V  Shallum,  after 
>^  lint  ^Mce  ofaix  month*  ;S  Kings  xv,  10>  In  lour 
<a^  SbiQam  waa  sMMinaled  by  Menahem.  The  as- 
^>sB,dBi)ag  a  diaturtred -xvign  of  ten  yeaii  nL&«69- 
1*AbametribBtaiylotheAa>yrianPuL    His 
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aor,  Pehahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years,  when  he 
lurdered  by  Pekah.     Pekah,  after  swaying  hia 
bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years  (aC.  767-737),  met  a 
'    e  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoahea;  HodieB,tl» 
usurpers,  after  another  inlerr^num  of  eight 
years,  ascended  the  throne  (EC.  729),  and  his  adminialra- 
'hi  of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom 
id  the  expatriation  of  his  people  (2  Kings  xvii,  18,28). 
lite  pnipheciea  of  Hosea  were  directed  especially 
jaiiist  the  country  of  Israel  or  Ephriira,  whose  sin  had 
brought  upon  it  such  disasleiB—prDlonged  anarchy  and 
flnsl  captivity.     Their  homicides  and  fomicstions,  Ihdr 
perjury  acul  theft,  tb«r  idolatry  and  impteiy,  are  cen- 
-  -  1  and  satirized  with  a  faithful  Mverity.     Judah  ia 
•times,  indeed,  introduced,  warned,  and  admonished, 
op  Homley  ( ITorJ^  iii,  236)  reckons  it  s  mistake  to 
suppose  "  that  Hosea's  jiropheciei  are  almost  wholly  di- 
rected against  the  kingdom  of  Israel."     The  bishop  dft. 
scribes  what  he  thinks  the  correct  extent  of  Hosea's  com- 
■ion,  hut  has  adduced  no  proof  ofhis  assertion.     Any 
reading  Hosea  will  at  otKe  discover  that  the  oiaclea 
having  relation  to  Isacl  are  primary,  while  the  reference* 
I  Judah  are  only  itiddentaL    lnch«p.i,7,Judah  isnwn- 
nned  in  contrast  with  Israel,  (u  whose  condition  the 
mboiic  ttame  of  the  prophet's  son  is  specially  appUca- 
e.     In  ver.  11  the  future  union  of  the  two  nations  ia 
predicted.     The  long  oracle  in  chap,  ii  has  no  rclatioD 
to  Judah,  nor  the  symboUc  representation  in  chap,  iii, 
Ch^  iv  IB  severe  upon  Ephraim,  and  ends  with  a  very 
brief  exhortation  (o  Judsh  not  to  foQow  his  example, 
icceeding  chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  indeed 
occatioiudly  occur,  when  similar  sins  can  be  predicated  of 
both  hranchCB  of  the  nation.    The  prophet's  mind  was 
utereated  in  the  dotinits  of  his  own  people. 
The  nations  around  him  are  unheeded;  his  prophetic 
9  the  crisis  approaching  his  country,  and  sees 
ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaved.    No 
>t  his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his  menacea 
i,  that  his  soul  poured  forth  its  strength  ip  an 
ecstasy  of  grief  and  affection.    Invitations  replete  with 
tendemca  and  pathos  are  interspersed  with  his  warnings 
and  expoBIulationa     Now  we  are  startled  with  a  vision 
of  the  throne,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending 
forth  lightnings,  thunders,and  voices;  but  while  we  gaia, 
it  becomes  endrcled  with  a  rainbow,  which  gradually  ex- 
panda  till  it  is  lost  in  that  universal  brilliancy  which  i^ 
self  had  originated  (chaps,  xi  and  xiv). 

6.  Tht  rroplufi  FamUg  Rrlaliemt.  —  The  peculiai 
mode  of  instruction  which  the  prophet  details  in  the 
first  and  third  chapteta  of  his  oimcles  hss  given  rise  t* 
many  disputed  theories.  We  refer  to  the  command  ex- 
pressed in  i,  2 — "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosea,  Oa, 
lake  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoma,"  etc. ;  iii,  1, "  Then  aaid  the  Lord  unio  me. 
Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloTed  of  her  friend,  yet  an 
adullerssa,"  etc  Were  these  real  events,  the  result  of 
divine  injunctiooa  literally  understood,  and  aa  literally 
fulOUed?  or  were  tbeae  intimations  to  the  prophet  only 
intended  to  be  iwctorial  iUoatntions  of  the  apostasy  aitd 
■{Hiitual  folly  and  onfaithfiilneaa  of  larael?  The  former 
'  r,  vii.  that  the  prophet  actually  and  literally  entered 
this  impure  connnlnal  alliance,  waa  advocated  in 
ent  times  by  Cyril,  Theodoret.  Basil,  and  Augua- 
i  and  more  recently  haa  been  maintained  by  Mer- 
.  Grotiua,  Houbigant,  Manger,  Horsley,  Eichhom, 
Stuck,  and  others,  Fandful  theories  are  also  rife  on 
'  subject.  Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform 
dofdrsmainviewof  the  people,  giving  his  lawful 
and  children  these  mystical  appellations.  New- 
(MiKT  PropkUt)  thinks  that  a  wife  of  fornication 
s  merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman  of  apostate  and 
adulterous  Israel  SoJstCapellus(/«//oJMim,- (Jpero, 
p.  883).  Hcngstenberg  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate 
actions  which  happened,  indeed,  actually,  but  not  out- 
wardly. Some,  with  Haimonidei  (JfureA  A'niiKAim,  pt. 
ii),  imagine  it  to  be  a  nocturnal  vision;  while  othen 
make  it  wholly  an  allegory,  aa  the  Cbaldee  Paraphraat. 
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Jerome,  Dnuiiu,Bwier,RoMnmllU«r,KiiiD(>l, and  LowUi. 
Tbc  view  of  HeogUenberg  {Ckriilologj/,  ii,  11-22),  ud 
loch  u  have  held  hia  ihcorv  (Mvkii  Oiatr^  dt  lai 
formcatioaiim  acdpiada,  etc.,  Lugdun.  Biuv.  1696), 
not  nuterislly  different  from  the  lut  to  which  we  h«v« 
refeTTed  (see  LUbkerk  in  the  ThroL  SHaL  a.  Kril. 
p.  647  aq.).    Besidei  other  ■rgumenu  reating  m 
impurity  and  ZoAthflomeneee  of  the   luppncd  ni^idai 
contract,  it  may  be  argued  agvnw  the  external  reality 
f>r  the  event  that  it  must  have  requinnl  several  yean 
for  iu  completion,  and  that  the  impnauvsieaB  of  the 
■ymbol  would  therefon  be  weakened  and  oblileraled. 
But  thia  would  almost  equally  a^ily  to  the  repeated 
caie  of  luiah  (vUi,  S ;  xx,  S>     Olliei  prophetic  ti" 
aetioDs  of  a  ainiilar  nature  might  be  referred  to.    Jer 
(Canuiml.  ml  loc)  haa  refured  to  Etek.  iv,  4.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  abeence  of  any  dgurativi 
bolical  phraseology  neenu  to  require  the 
taken  in  a  literal  teiue,  and  the  immediau  aaaiiion  ui 
the  declaraljon  that  the  order  wat  obeyed  Mrvea  to  cou- 
finn  thia  view.    It  ia  not  to  be  tuppoaed,  ■>  haa  aome- 
timea  been  aigued,  that  the  prophet  wai  commanded  to 
commit  fomicalian.   The  divine  injtinction  waa  to  mar- 
ry— "  Sconum  aliquia  ducere  poteit  riue  peecato,  toor- 
i"  (Uruiius,  Comm.  ad  toe  in  Crilici  Si 


v.V     Mor 


Btho  I 


the  analogy  of  th«  ratoreid  ntttten  require*,  the  formerly 
uuhasts  woman  became  a  failhfkil  uid  refoimed  wife, 
the  entire  ground  of  the  objection  in  a  moral  point  of 
Tiew  vaniaheo  (lee  Cowlea,  Minor  Pivphdi,  ad  loc). 
In  fact, there  were  two  maniagea  by  the  prophet:  the 
Inl,  in  chap,  i,  ii,  of  a  woman  (probably  of  levrd  incli- 
Dalions  already)  who  became  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dly and  was  afterwanls  repudiated  for  her  adultery ; 
■nd  the  second,  in  ch^  iii,  of  a  woman  at  least  attach- 
ed Ibrmerly  to  another,  but  evidently  reformed  to  a  vir- 
luoua  wif.^.  Doth  these  wcnnen  represented  the  Iirad- 
itiah  nation,  ispecialiy  the  northern  kingdom,  wljich, 
although  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  should  firrt  be  punish- 
ed and  then  reclaimed  by  him.  Keil,  after  combating 
at  length  (.i/wor  ProphiU,  introducL  to  Hosea)  against 
Kurtz's  arguments  for  the  literal  view,  is  obliged  to  as- 
agn  the  mornf  objection  as  the  only  UnaUe  one.  This, 
bowever,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  queatiun,  for  we  are  not  at  liberty  thus  to  explain 
away  the  reality  of  the  occuirence  umply  to  evade  its 


of  its  force  unleaa  based  upon  a  fact  ?  Nor  do  the  proph- 
ets receive  riiiom  respecting  thdr  own  personal  acta. 
Finally,  the  inlomal  suggestion  of  a  wrong  act  to  the 
ftpphct's  mind  as  one  to  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
Oommitted,  would  be  equivalent,  in  point  of  moral  ob- 
Hquily,  to  the  actual  deed  itself;  at  least  according  Iu 
our  Saviour's  rule  of  giult  in  such  ■  matter  (Matt,  v, 
Itl).  Thi>  last  remark  leads  us  to  the  true  solution  of 
the  whole  dilUculty,  which  bos  simply  arisen  from  Judg- 
ing O.-T.  morals  by  a  Gospel  standard,  iu  neglect  of  the 
important  principle  enunciated  by  Christ  himself  on  the 
very  question  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  (Hott.  xix, 
8>  The  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  ud,  14)  has  no  perti- 
nence here,  for  Hosea  was  not  a  priest. 

But  in  whichever  way  this  question  may  be  solved— 
whether  these  occumnces  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  ex- 
ternal transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scoiery,  or 
only  (WitMi  Mitc^.  Sac.  p.  90)  as  an  allegorical  de- 
aeriptiun— it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  mrv. ' 
typical :  that  they  are,  as  Jerome  calls  them,  tacramr 
/aluToritin.  Oue  question  which  sprang  out  of  the 
«nl  view  was  whether  the  conneciiun  between  Hohv 

tioo  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  precedimc 
was  "an  Deus  possit  diqiensan  ut  lomicalio  sit  hcita." 
This  latter  question  was  much  discussed  by  the  school- 
■nen,  and  by  the  Thomisis  it  was  avowed  in  the  affirm- 

ExpnsitOTB  an  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  tha  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "wife  of  whoredoms,"  B^«I  n^ff*-,  wheth- 
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er  the  phrase  refti*  to  hariotry  befcre  mairiage,  tv  on- 
(ai  til  fulness  after  il.  It  may  afliird  an  easy  aidutiaa  of 
the  diSculty  if  we  look  at  the  antitype  in  its  hiatof^ 
and  character.  Adultery  is  the  appellatiaii  of  idolaUDon 
apostasy.  The  Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  Vit>A. 
The  cnntract  waa  formed  in  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple hail  prior  to  thia  period  gone  a-whoring.  Josh. 
zxiv,  !-14, "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  tide  of  xbm 
flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other  goda"  Comp. 
Lev.  xvii,  7,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  idolatroua  pnr- 
pensitiea  had  also  developed  themselves  during  the 
abode  in  Egypt:  so  that  the  phrase  here  employed  may 
signify  one  devoted  to  lasdviousneaa  prior  to  her  nmr- 
riage.  Yet  thia  pnipensity  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatiT- 
had  been  measurably  covert  prior  to  the  JUxadc.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  but  a  female  of  previously  la«rd 
inclinations  would  be  likely  to  violate  her  craijugal  ob- 
ligations ;  and  Eichhom  ahows  that  marrying  au  nvoiw- 
ed  harlot  is  not  necnsuily  implied  l>y  D'^l'St  P^M, 
which  may  very  well  imply  a  wife  who  after  maninga 
beoomrs  an  adulteress,  even  though  chaste  before^  In 
any  cose  the  maiiiage  must  be  supposed  to  have  bwxi 
a  real  contract,  or  its  significaiKe  would  be  toat.  Jer. 
ii,  £,  *>  I  ronembet  thee,  the  kindnea  of  thy  youtfa,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wenteat  after  mo  in 
the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown."  Tbo  fncta 
in  the  case  of  the  Isnelitish  nation  corre^iond  with  thia 
symbol  of  a  woman  who  had  been  of  boil  repute  before 
marriage,  and  who  proved  a  notorious  profligate  after- 
warda.  Q']<3T  ^7^^,  duldrtn  ofwtiondomt,  refer  moaa 
natunlly  to  the  two  sons  and'dai^hter  afterwards  to  be 
bom.  They  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  a  spoiioaa 
offspring  |>iUmed  upon  him  by  his  faithleas  apouse,  ■•  is 
intimated  in  the  allegoiy,  and  they  fuUowed  the  penu- 
cioua  example  of  the  mother.  Riiiritual  sdulteiy  waa 
the  debasing  rin  of  Israel.  "Nan  didtur,"  iibacrvca 
Manger,  "cognovit  uxoiem,  sed  aimpUciter  roncefdt  et 
peperlt."  The  children  are  not  bis.  Ii  is  said,  indeed, 
in  ver.  S,"ShebareA»iason.''  The  word  i^  b  irwit- 
ing  In  some  HSS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  U 
genuine,  it  only  shows  the  etfhmlery  uf  the  sdiilli  ii  >a, 
and  the  patience  of  t>w  husband  m  receiving  and  edu- 
cating as  his  own  a  spurious  brood.  The  laraclitea  who 
had  been  received  into  covenant  very  soon  fell  ttota 
their  Hrst  love,  and  were  choracteriied  by  insatiable 
spiritual  wantonness:  yet  their  Maker,  their  husband, 
did  not  at  once  divorce  them,  but  ezhilnlad  ■  marvcl- 
louB  long-eufTering, 

The  Dames  of  the  children  being  symbolical,  the  nnniri 
of  the  mother  has  been  thought  to  have  a  similar  atgni- 
Kcation.  Comer  Balk-Dibtaim  may  have  tbo  Bymbolic 
sense  of  one  thoroughly  abandoned  to  sensual  delights;' 
~^k  signifies  «HiipJr(Kn(Ewald,CnimJi>nf.$!28);  -p^ 
D^^3^,  "daKgUrr  of  gn^it-eabi,"  the  dual  fbnn  befaig 
expressive  of  the  mode  in  which  these  dainties  were 
bsked  in  double  layen.  The  names  of  the  chiUrm  am 
Jeireel.  Lo-mhamah,  and  Lo-ammu  The  pmphet  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  appellalionSi  It  is  generally 
supposed  tbat  the  names  refer  to  three  aucceauve  geneav 
slions  of  the  laraelitish  people.  HengatenberK,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that "  wife  and  children  both  are  tha 
people  of  Israel :  the  three  names  must  not  be  consid- 
ered separately,  but  taken  together."  But  as  the  mar- 
riage is  flrsl  mentioned,  and  the  births  of  the  chQdreo 
'  are  detailed  in  order,  some  time  elapeiiig  between  the  ! 
I  events,  we  rather  adhere  to  the  ordinary  expoastian.  ' 
'  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  second  rhiU  In  de>  | 
scribed  ss  a  female.  The  first  child,Jetre«l,  may  refer  | 
to  the  Ant  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I  and  hla  mcceanor^ 
which  was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab'a  home  | 
shed  by  Jehu  at  JeneeL  The  name  sutcgeets  also  the 
cnii:l  and  fraudulent  poeaewuon  of  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
bDth."whichwasin  Jesovel,"  where, too,  the  wnman  Jea- 
cbd  was  slain  so  ignomiuiously  ( I  Kings  xvi,  t ;  S  Kinga 
ix,  2\).  But  Anct  Jehu  and  his  Ihmilv  had  beciMne 
-'     scenes  of  JwtMl 


noUd  the  Ivaeliica.  Tfac  nunc  of  thii  child  M*odM«s 
Ibt  put  and  futon,  afmbolixe*  piM  ritii,  inuimcdiau 
ponbhinaita,  mnd  final  OTeithniw.  The  nune  of  Ihe 
■Kind  child,  Lo-ruhwnah, "  not-pilied,"  the  •ppdlMion 
<f  ( ilcgradMl  douffklrr,  ma;  refer  Ui  tlic  Jitble.  r^rmi- 
wA  poiod  which  fulkimd  Ihe  overthrov  of  thfl  fint 
d.i  amij,  vhm  Iir«el  became  weak  and  helplen  aa  well 
■  Hnk  and  abandoned.  The  favor  of  God  was  not  ex- 
bitaud  U>  the  nition :  they  wen  ai  abject  ai  iinjuoua. 
Bat  the  nixn  of  Jeroboain  11  wu  proiperoiu ;  new  en- 
Rgfwa*  infoaed  into  the  kingdom;  gleams  of  iu  (or- 
nei  imapeiitf  ihone  upon  iL  This  revival  of  itiength 
m  Ihu  frenenUion  JBKt  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  ■ 
Unnl  eUld,  a  ton,  Lo-amrai, "  not-my-people''  (S  Kinga 
lir,  K).  Yet  praapeiity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival 
(/ piety;  MJU,  although  their  vigor  was  recmited,  they 
w(R  not  God's  people  {Lahirtt  on  tKt  JtviiA  Aili^i- 
Ein  (n<<  j:cryKa  m,  by  J.  G.  Palftey,  ii,  m,  Boston,  184 1 ) . 
Sr  each  nanie  in  ila  place. 

t,  Dintiimefike  Boot. — Recent  wiitera,  Ricb  asBei^ 
tboldi,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Stuck,  Maurer,  and  Hitiig, 
hare  labored  much,  bat  in  vain,  to  divide  the  book  of 
Ruses  into  separate  portions,  assigning  la  each  the  pe- 
Kd  at  which  it  was  written ;  but  from  the  want  of  snf- 
kinE  data  the  attempt  most  rest  jwindptdly  on  taste 
Dd  fancy.  A  safBcient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
t^nrion  may  be  found  in  the  oontrmdictory  sections  and 
sBstments  of  the  various  uriten  who  have  engaged  in 
Che  task.  Chapteis  i,  ii,  and  iii  evidently  form  one  di- 
viaaa:  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  sepaimte  and  distin- 
guirii  tbc  other  chapters.  The  foim  and  style  are  very 
sjanhr  ihioughout  all  the  second  portion. 

The  subdi\~ision  of  these  sevend  parts  is  a  work  of 
prua  ifiSeulty :  that  of  Eiehbom  will  be  found  to  be 
bassd  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no  means  preca- 
risos  criticisn.  (I.)  According  to  him,  the  first  dlviaon 
ilmld  be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 

Uiian  auerapting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
insgeiy  borrowed  from  the  mstiimonial  reUlion.  The 
fait,  and  thoerorc  the  least  elaborate  of  these,  is  con- 
isisRlinch<qi.iii;  the  second  in  i,S-lli  the  thinl  in  i, 
t-9,and  ii,  l-!3.  These  three  are  progressively  dabo- 
rsu  derelopmenta  of  the  same  rdCented  idea.  Chap.i, 
1-9  is  oommon  to  Ihe  second  and  third  poems,  but  not 
npeated  with  each  sevoally  (iv,Z7S  sq.).  (!.)  Altenipui 
tare  been  rasde  by  Wells,  Eichhom,  etc,  lo  subdivide 
Or  •ecxod  part  of  the  book.  Three  divisions  are  made 
other  according  to  reigns  of  contemporaiy  kings,  or  ao- 
nrdii^  lo  the  sobjed-matter  of  the  poem.  The  former 
ontse  has  been  adc^ted  by  Wells,  who  getsjiFr,  the  lat- 
tKbvFichhDrn,wbo  getasiitea  poems  out  of  this  part 
rfih^book. 

These  pTopbeeies— so  scattered,  so  nnconnected  that 
Uifaiifi  Lowth  has  compared  them  with  the  leaves  of 
Ihe  Sibyl — wen  probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  lo- 
vsids  Ibe  end  of  his  career. 

K  Style. — The  pecQliaiilieaofHosea'sstyle  have  often 

(IquH  peTsententiasln|uens''(/'ni'/nii.Vfr. /Vi^ii.)- 
Aafpuiine  ihus  critirises  bun:  "Osea  qnanto  prafundiue 
iK|iiitar,  tanto  npcmsia)  pCDetrslur."  His  style,  says 
De  Wellc,  "  is  abrupt,  luinnnded,  and  ebullient ;  his 
rh*thm  hard,  leaping,  and  violoit.  The  language  is  pe- 
evEsi  and  difficult-  {Kmlhanis,  §  ««).  Lowth  {Pm- 
kr.ll)  spralu  of  him  as  the  most  difficult  and  perplex- 
ed of  the  pTopbela,  Buhop  Uorsley  hss  remarked  his 
pfalisi  idionw— his  change  of  person,  anomalies  of  gen- 
^  snd  Dumber,  and  use  of  the  nominative  absolute 
tK'iuii.  voL  iii).     Ekhhom's  dtKripIion  of  his  style 

^it  (fiaUnnv,  S  655) :  "  His  disoooTM  is  like  a  garland 
'  a  multiplicity  of  flowers:  images  are  woven 
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aphoT  Stnmg  upon  metaphor.  He  plucks  one  flowei; 
and  throws  it  down  Ibat  be  tnsy  directly  bieak  off  an- 
other.  Like  a  bee,  he  flies  fkom  one  fiower-bed  tu  an- 
other, that  he  may  suck  his  honey  from  the  most  varied 
pieces.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  Ggurei 
sometimes  form  strings  of  pearls.  Often  he  is  prone  to 
approach  to  all^orr — often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity" 
(compare  v,  9;  vi,'8;  vii,  8;  iiii,8,  7,  8, 16).  Obscure 
brevity  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  quality  of  Hosea; 
and  all  commenlatora  agree  that, "  of  all  the  prophets,  be 
is,  in  point  of  language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to 
be  understood"  (Henderson,  JfmrPii^iArtl,  p.  a).  Un- 
usual words  and  forms  of  connectinn  tometimee  occur 
(De  Wetl*,  9  !28 ;  see  also  Davidson,  in  Home,  ii,  M&). 
S.  CHalioti  n  Ike  N.  r_HuseB,  ss  a  prophet,  is  ei- 
pnsslyquotedbyMstthew{ii,15).  The  citation  is  from 
the  ilrst  verse  of  chsp.  iti.  Hos.  vi,  6  is  quoted  twioe  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix,  18 ;  xii,  7).  Other  quotations 
and  references  are  the  following :  Luke  xxiii,80;  Rev.vi, 
16;  Hoe.x,8i— Kom.ix,3fi,!6i  I  Pet.  ii,  10;  HDKi,IO; 
ii,!S;-l  Cor.iv,4;Hos.vi,ai— Heb.][iii,lfi;Hos.xiT, 
%  Messianic  references  sn  not  clesrlv  and  prominently 
'  developed  (Gromberg,  MigionM.  ii,  398).  This  boiA, 
!  however,  is  not  without  them,  but  thsy  Ue  more  in  tin 
s^t  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea's  Chiis- 
tokgy  appeals  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  living  God,  on  the  flestily  tables  of  his  heart. 
The  future  conversion  of  his  people  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king,  thar  glorious  privilege  in 
becmning  sons  of  the  living  God,  the  faithfulness  of  Ihe 
original  promise  to  Abraham,  that  tho  number  of  his 
spiritual  seed  should  be  ss  the  ssndofthe  sea,  are  among 
the  orsdes  wboee  fuUUmeiit  will  take  place  only  under 
the  new  dispensation. 

10.  Commenrario.— The  fbllowlng  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Hosea  separately,  and  Ibe 
most  important  are  dedgnatad  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefix- 
ed: Origen,5eIf(*u(inOpp.iii,488);EphracmSyru»,tir- 
pianoft'o  (in  O/jp.  V,  !fl4) ;  Remigiiui  Antissod.,  Cortmfw-  ' 
roruis  [frsgmcnt]  (in  Hai,  £cripr.  VH  VI,  ii,  lOS);  JoF- 
chi,  Abon-Ezro,  and  Kimchi,  A^to^  (ed.  with  Notes,  by 
CoddBUs,L.aiG!8.4to;  by  De  Dieu,ib.  1631,  4to;  also 
cxtiacts,  witb  additionB,  by  Von  der  Hardt,  Hrlmst.  1702, 
4to  [with  a  historical  Inimd.  ib,  cod.  ] ;  and  by  Mercer, 
Gen.  1574, 1678;  uaifl21,4to;  and  [including  several 
otbei  minor  prophets]  Gon.  IG..,  foL;  Giets.  1696.  410; 
Gutting.  17&S,  4to);  Abnbanel,  Camrnenl.  (in  I^L  with 
note&by  F.Bl.Husen,L.R1087,4to);  Luther, fnoim- 
lio  (Vitemb.  1526,  IMG;  Frcft  1646,  Svo;  also  in  Opp. 
iv,  698;  also  SmlnHa,  O.  684);  Ca|nlo,  Copmmlaiim 
(Argent.  1(>98,  Bvo);  Quinqusrboreus,  A'ofis  [including 
Amos,  Ruth,  and  Lam.]  (Par.  1556,  4lo);  Brenta,  Com- 
mniran'M  (Hag.  1660,  4to;  Tub.  l&SO,  foL;  also  in  6^. 
iv);  Box,  ro<i>inni(nria(CiEsanug.lMl,foL:Ven.  1685, 
4Io;  Lug(I.I687,  8vo;  improved  edition  bvGvrtl,  Brix. 
1604,410):  De  Castro,  Commntfariii  (.Saraan^i58(;,fo!.); 
Vavassor,  Commeniariut  (in  OppMVitcmh,  iv,  348;  Jen. 
iv,764);  MEtthieus,Pnsl«^i«»(l)BsiLI590,4lo);  Po- 
laosdotf,  Xno'ysu  (Basil.  1599, 4ta;  1601, 8va);  Zanrhi- 
us,  CosuamfariHS  (Neosl.  1600,  4to;  abn  in  0pp.  v); 
Gesner,  mattraHo  (Vitemb.  1601,  1614,  Bvo);  Parens, 
CommetUarvu  (Heidelberg,  1605, 1609,  4to);  Downsme, 
Lirlurrt  [on.  ch.  i-iv]  (Land.  1608,  4to};  Cocccius,  tl- 
luilratio  (in  0pp.  xi,  691);  Ktackewiti,  Commnlariui 
(Francof.  1619,  4to);  Meisncr,  Commntloriiii  {\'itcmb. 
1620, 8vo);  Rivetus,  Commmforiuf  (L.R  1626.4to;  also 
in  (^.  ii,  488);  'BurTonghs,  Ledum  [rhsplcr  xiv  by 
.Sihbs  and  Reyrwlds]  (Und.  16411  52.  4  voU  41o;  Lond. 
1848, 8vo);  Ughtfoot,  EiTwBfid  (in  ITorfe,  ii,  423) ;  Ui^ 
Unas,  CofwnoKon'iu  (Norib.  1677,  8vo) ;  'Pnnok,  Con- 
nenlary  (Oxon.  1685,  fiiL:  also  in  Work,,  ii,  1);  'Seb. 
Hchmid,  Cooatemlariai  (P.  ad  M.  1687,  4to) ;  Biermann, 
OtitMmg  (Utrecbt,  170S,  4lo);  Wacke,  ErpBiHio  (Ral- 
isb.l711,8vo);  GriUr,/VT>'^n  (Dresd.l716,4to);  Kro- 
mayer,  ^/Mwnoi,  etc  [including  Joel  and  Amos]  (Arosl. 
1780,  8to)  ;  Teme,  ErUSnaig  (part  i,  Jen.  1740:  ii,  Ei- 
srab.  1748,  8*0) ;  Rlema>iu^  JVoto  (Tubing.  1744, 4Io}; 
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SMbe,  DStertaHo  [on  Aquili'i  van.  of  H.]  (Upi.  1TG7 ; 
(1m  in  C^UK  Lipa.  1796);  Happach,  ExpoMo  [on  oer- 
Uin  paauges]  (CobL  1766  aq^  Sro);  Stnumne,  riifrj. 
(Fnuikf.widL.pi.l769,8vo);  Kwte, Cmnimtaiy  (LoDd. 
1771,  8vd)  ;  HktuwUs,  Choldaiea  {JaatOiui't  Tacgiuu] 
(GoU.1776,4la):  Scaiidlin,  A'rUiit.  (in  hLg  ittifr.  1  aq.) i 
Eurcn,  Examtm  [of  var.  raadinga]  (i,  UpuL  1782 ;  ti,  ib. 
1786;  ■!»  in  Aurivellii,  l}iuen.  p.  694);  Schrber,  AV- 
U(iil:(Deauii,  1782, Hva);  Hangei,  Commatlaruii  (Cam- 
irfs,  1782,  4W);  Pfeiffer.  UtifT*  (Eriang«n,  1786,  8™); 
UbUodi'lmMfDiMet  (in  xii  pbi.  Tubing.  1786-97,  4to); 
V(4b(>rtli,  ErUinrng  (part  i.  U6U.  1787,  Svo) ;  KuinSl, 
Ertaateniag  (Ldpfc  1789,  Svo ;  alaa  in  Latin,  ibid.  1 792, 
Std);  Uooa,  Obtervalioaa  [on  difficult  paiBi««]  (Er- 
Ung.  1780,4to)j  Vaupd,  £nUdr.  (Droden,  17«Q,  Si-o); 
•Hor>l«7,  ffata  (Land.  1801, 1804, 4lo  j  aba  in  iW.  Oil. 
ii,  184) ;  Pbilippaoo,  Ciymmmtirmg  [indud.  Joel]  (Do- 
aau,  1606,  9vo;  alio  in  hia  Iiratlilitdit  £tM} ;  Bockel, 
£'r{dii(.CK(migsb.lS07,8vo);  Gub,i>>j'iiiJKnfia  [on  the 
▼oi.  of  H.  in  Ibe  LmiiL  Polyglot]  (in  2  pta.  Tllb.  1812, 
4to)  i  RoaenmUUer,  Sdolia  (part  7,  vol  i,  1827,  Svo) ; 
Goldwitier,/l«Mrfc(Landali.  18i8,8vo)!  'Stuck,  Cam- 
menlania  (Lip*.  1828, 8vo) ;  Schibder,  t'rlaut.  [voL  i  uT 
inia.  proph.,  iocliuL  Hoaea,  Jo«l,  and  Amos]  (Lpz,  1820, 
Svo) ;  De  VftOe,  Utber  d,  gacU.  Baichtatg,  tie.  (in  the 
Thiol.  Stttd.  H.  XnC  1831,  p.  807) ;  Hn.  Bat,  Diabtgua 
(Land.  1831. 12ma) ;  Redilob,  DU  InlfgnlSt,  etc  [of  vii, 
4-I0](Hanib.l842,Svo)i  •8inuon,£rWdr,(H«mb.l861, 
8ro);  Drake, /VcX«[includ.JaD*h](LoDd.  1863, 8vo:  alao 
Sermimt  [ioclud.  alM  Amoa],  ib.  ed.  Svii):  Kurtz,  Eit 
d.  H.  (Dorpal.  1869,  Svo) ;  Km,  ti^lB  (ttrealau,  1861, 
*lo);  WUnache,  Auilrgjmg  [Rabbinical]  (Lpz,  1868  aq. 
Sto)  :  BuKt^  Tnaulaiioa  (London,  1869,  8to).  See 
Phothetb.  Himor. 

4,  S.  HosmA  (q.  v.). 

Hosaln.    3ee  Hoceih. 

Hoaen.    See  Moss. 

HtMhal'ata  (Heh.  Haiiafak',  mvi^'in,  vbom  Je- 
koiak  ddivrri ;  Sept, 'Offata, but  idantifln  thowndnad 
in  Jer.  xlii,  1 ;  »liii,  2,  yet  cbangaa  in  tnth  pamiagrn  (o 
ilaaaaiat  i  Vulg.  Otaja*),  tbe  name  of  lira  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Jchazaniah,  which  latter  beaought 
Jeiemiab  to  favor  the  flight  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jew* 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xlii,  I).  He  is  apparently  the  aame 
with  tbe  father  of  Azariab,  whicb  liiter  ii  mentioned  as 
rejecting  tbe  advice  of  Jeremiah  after  he  bad  thua  >o- 
linted  it  (Jer.  xliil,  2).    ac.  687. 

3.  One  who  headed  tbe  procearion  of  the  chief  men 
of  Judah  along  the  Bouthem  aection  of  the  newly-rebuilt 
nalli  of  JeruHlem  (Neb.  xii.  32).     RC.  446. 

Hoaha'ma  [many  Iloilfama]  (Heb.  Hoihama', 
SS:jin,  whom  JeAovah  kmrt ;  Sept,  'Qao/jii  v,  r.  'Qoa- 
(kiii  and  'Icuon/iii),  one  of  the  aona  of  king  Jehoiachin, 
bom  during  hia  captivity  (1  Cbron.  iii,  18).  B,C  poat 
698,     (See  Strong's //unH.aiKf£;ijHM.^fA<Ca9KJi,  p. 


17.) 

Hosha'H  (Heb.  the  Mun 
the  name  of  aeveral  penona. 

1.  Tbe  original  name  (Deut.xxxii,44,Sept.'Ii)irov{. 
Vulg.  yuiHi,-  A.V.  in  Numb,  xiii,  8,16,  "Oshea,"  Sept. 
AB(Fi(,Vulg,  Oitt)  of  tbe  eoa  of  Nun,  aftenrvda  called 
Joshua  (q.  v.),  by  the  more  diatioci  recognition  of  the 
divine  name  Jah. 

2.  (Sept.  Qai, ;  Tulg.  Oitt).  A  eon  of  Azwiah  in 
tbe  time  of  David  i  also  an  Ephraimile  and  prince  uf 
hia  people  (1  Cbron.  ixvii,  20).     UC  1014. 

3.  The  prophet  Hoska  (q.  v.). 

4.  Hosiia*  (Sept.  'Qin,i,  Vulg.  Okt),  the  Km  of 
Elah,  and  last  king  of  liraeL  In  the  twentieth  (poat- 
humoia)  year  of  JoUuun  (2  Kingi  ir,  3U),  L  c.  aC 
737-6,  he  coiupired  agunat  and  alew  hia  predcctaaor  I'e- 
kab,  thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  at  Isaiah  (lHa.rii.  16). 
Although  Joaephui  calls  Hoshea  a/rvwf  of  Pekah  («i'- 
Xou  Tivif  i-wi^oKiimavTin-  aiiTif,  Aiil.  ix,  13,  I),  we 
htve  Qo  grouad  for  calling '    ~ 


HOSHEA 


(FtidMiix,  i,  16).  Bat  ha  did  not  become  ei 
on  the  thnMie  he  had  thus  usurped  till  aflei  an  interrcc- 
num  of  warfare  for  eight  yean,  namely,  in  tbe  twelfth 
yutiof  Ahai  (2  King*  xvii,  I ),  L  e.  RC  729-8.  "Uc 
did  evil  in  the  aigbt  o(  the  Lord,"  Int  not  in  tbe  awne 
degree  aahia  [^edecaaon  (2  King!  xvii,!).  Accurdlng 
to  the  Rabbis,  this  superiority  contiBted  in  his  iBnoviag 
from  the  fiontiei  cities  the  guaida  placed  there  by  hi* 
predecessoiB  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  worabippiiig 
at  Jerusalem  (_S«kr  Oiim  Rabba,  e^k  22,  quoted  by 
Prideanx,  i,  16),  aud  in  his  not  hindering  tbe  InaeliMB 
from  accepting  tbe  invitatioa  of  Heiekiab  (S  Cfato«L 
xxz,  10),  nor  checking  their  nal  againat  idolatr)'  (id. 
uxi,l).  The  compulaory  ctaaalino  trfthe  calf-wpCThip 
may  have  removed  his  greatest  lemptatioD,  (or  Tigtsib- 
Pileaer  had  carried  off  tbe  golden  calf  from  Dan  wome 
yean  before  {Sed.  OL  RtA.  22),  and  that  at  Betbel  wm 
taken  away  by  Shalmaneaer  in  hia  flnt  invaaioo  (8 
Kings  ivii,S;  Uoa.  x,  14).  Shortly  alter  hi 
(ac.  728)  he  submilted  to  the  eupmuacy  of 
aei,  who  ^)pears  tn  have  entered  his  loiiloiy  with  [be 
intention  of  luliduing  it  by  forte  if  misted  (It  Kioga 
xvii,  S),  and,  indeed,  seema  to  hare  Honned  the  auons 
cavee  of  Beth-aHiel  (Hoe.  x,  14),  but  who  retued  pwa- 
fled  with  a  preaenL  This  peaceable  temper,  howTTer, 
appears  not  to  have  continued  long.  The  intelUgenoa 
that  Hoaea,  encouraged  perhapa  by  lite  revolt  uf  H^w- 

Egypt,  with  tbe  view  of  ahakuig  o(F  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
caused  Shalmaneaer  to  return  and  puniah  the  rcbeUioai 
king  of  laraei  hy  imprisonment  for  wii  bholding  tbe  trib- 
ute for  several  yean  exacted  from  his  country  (2  Kings 
xvii,  4),  ac  cir.  726.  He  appean  to  lure  been  attain 
released,  probably  appeasing  the  conqoeror  by  a  lavge 
ransom ;  but  a  second  relapse  iaio  revolt  soon  aftenrarda 
provoked  the  king  of  Assyria  to  march  an  army  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  aC.  72S ;  and  after  a  three-ytars'  aiegc 
Samaria  was  taken  and  deatrayed,  aiid  the  ten  tribei 
were  sent  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Eupbrateaw  B.C 
720  (2  Kings  xvii,  6,  6;  xviil,  9-12).  Tbe  king  no 
doubt  perished  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  tbe  enjaged 
victor,  or  was  only  apaml  for  the  torture  of  an  Aseyrian 
triumph.  He  waa  ^larently  treated  with  the  utiDoat 
indignity  (Uic  v,  1).  lliat  be  dissppeaiwl  very  aud- 
denly,  like  "  foam  upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  rmm 
Hoa.  xiii,  II I  X,  7.  Hia  name  occura  on  the  Aseyrian 
roonumenta.  The  length  of  the  si^e  was  owing  to  tbe 
fact  that  thii  "glorious  and  beautiful''  cily  was  stmngly 
stuated,  like  "  a  crown  of  pride"  among  her  hilla  (la^ 
ixviii,  1-5).  During  the  courae  of  the  siege  Shaloia- 
neaer  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  waa 
taken  by  bia  sucmaor  Sa^^on,  who  Ihns  laconically  tie- 
scribes  the  event  in  hisannalt:  "Samaria  I  looked  at,l 
captured;  27,280  men  (familiea?)  who  dweU  bi  it  I  car- 
ried away.  I  constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  coontry 
.  .  .  .  I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  contimwd 
upon  tbem  tbe  tribute  nf  the  former  people'  (Bottai,  [k. 
14a,  II,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Joum.  ofSacr.  Ul.  Oct. 
1868 ;  Layaid,  Sim.  and  Bab.  i.  148).  For  an  accoimt  of 
tbe  Bubaequent  fortunea  of  the  unhaiqiy  Ephraimitea, 
■'-  placeatowhicbtbey  were  tran^ilanted  by  tbe  policy 


ndhisol 

10),  and  the  natiou  by 

were  auperaeded,  aee  Samabia.     Hashes  came  to  tlie 

throne  loo  late,  and  governed  a  kingdom  torn  to  pieca 

by  foreign  invasion  and  inlealine  broila.     Sorerdgn 

after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  tbe  aaaaaain  i     , 

"id  we  see  from  the  dark  and  terrible  delinearicoa  of     j 

iG  contemporary  prophets  [see  Hoska;  Uicah;  Iba- 

k]  that  murder  and  idblatry,  drunkennen  and  laat,     i 

Id  eaten  like  "  an  incurable  wound"  (Hie  i,  9)  into  tbe     ' 

inmost  heart  of  the  national  morality.    Ephraim  ma 

dogged  to  its  rtiio  by  tbe  apostate  policy  of  tbe  roM- 

gade  who  bad  aneited  its  independence  (3  Kinp  xviJ- 

Joseph..liir.ii,I4i  Prideanx,  i,16Bq.i  K^OmXikv. 

ii,  ai  aq„  Engliab  ed.;  Jahn,  Hitr.  Com.  §  xl;  Ewald, 

Gttch.  iii,  607-613:  KMenmUller,  £iU  Gtofr.  chap,  i^ 


K^lub  UvmL;  SawliMon,  Etnd.  i,  U9).    Sec  b- 


5.  IIaaiiE*(Sii».'Omif,Tnlg.0Hv),aiici)fIhachicf 
Indiu*  who  jomert  in  the  ncred  covenuU  aftei  tbe 

Cqidrity  (Nch.  x,  SSV     D.C  dr.  4ia 

Hulna  or  Oaio*  ('Onio(.  f  lU  (uur),  ui  orly  Chru- 
tin  luibop,  WW  born  probabl;  (boflt  A.D.  260.  It  U 
IsalidDl  wbMher  he  wu  a  nuiv«  of  Spain,  but  he  wia 
liiriKift  of  tin  atm  at  Cardora,  Spain,  for  loiDfl  nxty 
Tona,  Hemn  a  particular  ravorite  of  the  einperar  Ctm- 
■tairiiie,  wba  ia  aaid  ■»  hav«  been  convened  hi  Cbria- 
timitj  onder  ttie  inatniiDenlalil;  of  Honua,  by  oftering 
IwB,  81  an  induraniaiC,  the  reniiarioa  of  hia  eioa,  a  utia- 
faecini  which  tbe  heathen  prieeu  were  unable  to  grant. 
Be  •*  pmcst  M  tbe  Comtcil  bdd  It  Eliberi  or  £1  vin  (q. 
r.\  meti  Gmada  (306  or  306),  and  aoflertd  fbr  hi*  faith 
(o^MU  laai,  aa  he  nyi  bi  hja  kuer  to  ConUntine) 


■  fatiraL  He  failed 
B  fanr  with  the  emperor.  Ue  took  part  in  the  Conn- 
di  flf  Nice  (3!6X  wfaert  fiaiotuua  claima  thaL  Hoeitu  at- 
lotded  aa  legale  of  the  pope ;  but  thia  is  notr  geneially 
cBDceded  erai  by  Roman  CathoUo  hiNoTian&  UoaiDa'a 
mfnnae  ■>  tbe  Stat  amongat  tbe  ubecriptiona  to  the 
acta  of  thia  connciL  He  pronounced  (iiiitTo)  or  dmc 
^(acomling  toTillemoat)  the  aymbol  orcnnfemon  of 
WthofNice.     in  M7  be  imwded  It  the  Couni*'    '" 


■npen 


■  Cdiu 


Crataiia  at  tbe  reqneat  of  Athanadua.  In  BbS  Con- 
■■Kiai  dcored  bim  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation 
(f  Athanaaiua,  but  Hoaiua  replied  by  a  letter,  recalling 
lU  be  had  anffaed  on  behalf  of  the  faith,  and  dosng 


ttdefen 


c4i,44 


^■pt  of  Coiobuitioa,  who  called  him  to  Milan,  met 
tbe  ante  oppoation,  and  likewiaa  a  lldrd,  Hoaioa,  who 
wB  iboi  nen^  k  bniHtred  yean  old.  Mill  TCfnaing  to  con- 
dam  Alhantnna.    Thia  dedded  atand  in  favor  of  Atb- 
Baioi  Anally  eaneed  Hoeiua'a  baniahment  in  Sbb. 
kngth,  worn  out  by  impiisMinient,  be  conienled  to 
nmiUBMoet  to  Arianiim  in  a  Ibnnula  whkb  waa  . 
■Med  ta  tbe  Synod  of  Sirminm  (317).    He  waa  per- 
ra  again  to  hi*  aee,  where  be  died  ii  "'" 

leaande^ 

11.  ad  ifonati. 

I ;  Aagualine,  Cmtf.  EpiMlam  Penamiani,  i,  7 ; 

■,£ta  l't(.(7aiu(aM(Bn,ii,63j  iii,Tt  Socrates, //uf. 
finli,7,8;  ti,S0,39,Sl;  SoioDien,  i,  10,  Ifl,  IT ;  iii,lli 
"nUtMoat,  .VilMiru  pour  (nrir  a  f/Zitr.  fedu.  rii,  BOO ; 
BamuBa,  .Im  fccia. ,-  Gallaod,  £tWwrj|. /'olntn,  voL  v, 
Pndee.  c  viii ;  Hoefer.  Nmr.  Biog.  Gimirair,  xxv,  909 ; 
Hnog,  Rtal-EiiesUop.  vi,  2;S  aq. ;  Moeheim,  Ck.  Uiil. 
i,U6l  UtMe,C'/Kiiimgaei.t,aBi^.;  Neander, Cj(ur«t 
At  ii,  IM,  STI,  898,  404 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  HM.  iii,  627.  6S6 
%;  Sdin)ckb,Xircin^ac*.T,»4BHi.,S49,SMBq.,864; 
TV 83, 140;  Stanley, fiMlmi  Ck.  (Me  Index);  Milman, 
IariBCinidiDiif)r,i,99, 101;  Baur.Zliignsi^Kit.i,  146; 
aUit,llut.ii/'liePapary,i,ltJui..l35,U(i;  Wetier 
Bd  Wdie,  KinAm-Lex. «,  S86  *q. ;  AKhbM^h,  KirtAf*- 
Iai.iii.SaiH|.     (J.H.W.) 

Hoain*,  ^TAiriBi-tua,  ■  diatinguiahed  Romiah  the- 
•tapBBof  FoiaodiOfGenaan  origin,  waa  bom  at  Cracow 
Hay  &,  1504.  He  alodied  at  Padua  and  Boh^na,  and 
•llttiaed,  oa  bia  rctimi  to  Poland  in  lfi38,  a  canonry. 
He  waa  aAvwaida  Bade  secretary  to  Ibe  liing,  and,  in 
IU9,  biabop  at  Calm.  He  waa  iiitrosted  by  the  king 
■itb  i^Mitant  mbsioaa  to  the  emperora  Charles  V  snd 
Fasdbnd  I,  and  aa  a  reward  Ihr  hia  aervices  waa  made 


itai  of  Latbsr,  and  having  written  tbe  Canfifio  coJiol- 
tea jbM  (V^nnee,  1561,elc)  in  oppiBiliim  to  the  Angs- 
kag  CsdcHiD,  be  wa*  rewarded  with  a  caidioal'a  haL 
H*  aINialiil  the  Coondl  of  Trent  aa  l^ate,  and  sltei^ 
■ifda  RDuned  to  Poland,  when  he  uaed  hia  infinence 
h  farcr  of  tbe  JeaaiH^  Bd  in  IWi,  to  pnTCnt  the  q»vad 


HOSPINIAN 

of  LBlheraninn,  he  estaUithed  the  College  of  Kwm^ 
berg,  called  after  him  CoUfffiojn  /iiuiatana,  and  still 
exiating  with  the  two  raealtics  of  theology  and  philoan- 
phy.  He  afterwards  made  a  joumey  to  Rome  for  the 
pnipoee  of  lettling  tome  questions  of  importjmoe  to  the 
Polish  Church,  but  waa  detained  by  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
who  received  him  with  the  highest  honon.  He  died  at 
Capramla  Aug.  16, 1679.  A  collection  of  hia  works  baa 
been  publiahed  under  tbe  title  Optra  omnia  (CoL  1684, 
3  Yola.  folio).  It  contains  De  Commainime  itA  ntraqnt 
Specie  I  lit  Saardolum  coitjvpio;  Bt  Miaa  nibiari 
b^HQ  obinBida,  etc.  See  Father  Paul,  HiiloTy  n/lkt 
CooKcii  nf  Titnl;  Knuinski,  fb-f.  ta  Poland  (London, 
1840,  i  volj.);  Ck  Hit.  JBth  Cmt.  p.  24S;  Rsnke,  Hit. 
o/lluiPiipa,ii,e2;  Vo*ham,Ckurch  Hut.ui,98;  Bayl^ 
Hill.  Diet,  iii,  499  eq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchnt-Ln. 
T,aB9»q.;  Aachbacb,  A:irr*,-tn:.iii,888«q.;  Schrbckb, 
Kirdia^k.  f .  d.  Reform,  ii,  699 ;  Palavidni,  Hit.  Ctm- 
dUi  Tridml.  lib.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Emch  u.  ('.ruber,  A  Ug.  EnejU. ; 
Hofttr,  flmip.  Biog.Giniralt,  jcnv,  210;  Eichhom,  iVr 
Bitdio/Sla».  Ilomu  (Mainx,  1844-65,  3  TOla.> 

Hoapioo,  the  name  by  which  are  known  the  pioos 
(atabliihmenti  kept  np  by  monks  on  some  of  the  Alpine 
paeaea.  to  afford  aaoMance  and  abeltet  to  Iravellera.  The 
firK  of  thete  esubliabed  waa  that  litaaled  on  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  of  which  the  priesu  of  the  canton  of  Valais 
obtained  poHeanon  in  1826.  Another  boepice  existed 
on  StGothard  aa  early  aa  the  IBth  century.  This  es- 
tabliahtnent  the  monka  have  left,  and  it  is  now  occn- 
pied  by  a  "  hoq^liUer,"  who  entertaina  travellers  gntia. 
Hospioes  are  also  found  on  Mount  Cenia,  the  Simplim, 
and  the  Little  St.  Bernard.— Chambers,  Cgdop.  v,  4SX. 

See  HOSFITAIA 

Hoapiolui,  RmfOLTH,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
kigian,  was  bom  at  Altdorf,  near  Zurich,  Nov.  7, 1MT, 
of  a  family  several  members  of  which  had  been  martyrs 
of  the  Reformation.  Rudolph  wu  btoughl  up  by  bis 
uncle,  and  studied  theology  at  the  univenitira  of  Mar- 
burg and  Heidetberg.  After  his  return  to  Zurich  in 
1(68  be  began  to  preach,  and  became  Bncce«dvely  lectn 
in  1676,  archdeacon  in  16NS,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Abbey  in  1594.  He  diod  March  11,  1636.  Hoft- 
pinian  ia  eqiecially  distinguished  aa  a  writer,  and  moat 
of  hia  works  are  of  a  polemic  character,  against  the 
Romiah  Church,  inquiring  info  the  cultus  and  cons^ 
tu^n  of  that  Church.  The  flist  of  them  wa*  hia  D» 
migmt  tt  progrtuu  AituuM  rl  Cn-Rnoinnrun  fcdnuu- 
tirtatm  (1686).  Two  yean  after  he  published  De  Trm- 
p&t  hoc  at  de  oHffBtetproffmtu,  vtu  rt  atatu  leuplorum. 


reprinted,  with  additions,  aa  an  anawei  to 
De  Momckit  (Zurich,  1609,  folio):  — Z)e  Fettit  Ckrit- 
tiatitirtnn,  hoc  ert  de  origimej  progrtHv,  carinoniiM  rt  riti' 
biiifetonm  dienoi  ChriMHanorvm  LUxr  imvi,  etc  (Znr. 
Ifi92-S,!  Tola.fbL;  augmented,  ib.  16IS,foL);  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  second  edition  arc  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions of  cardinal  BelUrmine  and  uf  the  Jesuit  Gretser  :— 
De  FeMlit  Judaoratn,  rt  Klknicoram,  L&ri  Irrt  (Zurich, 
1692,  foL;  !dedit.,auemenled,  Zurich,  1611,  K.L)-^Ae 
Or^ytue  rt  PngTt$tu  Controtmia  Saeramtnlaria  de 
CiBui  Domim  inter  Lulkeranot,  Ubtguittoi  et  Onkodaau 
quae  Zimgtiaim  an  CahinHat  vocani  (Zur.  1602,  foL) : 
the  Luth^ans  are  strongly  attacked  by  Hoepinian  in 
the  work: — Saerit  Striptunr,  orikodoxie  tgmbnlii,  Mi 
aittiquitati purtori,  et  ipei  etiam  Apffutimta  Vottfeuiom 
repMgnantia,  etc  (Zurich,  1609,  folio).  This  work  gave 
ri«e  to  great  controveray.  Frederick  IT,  elfclor  of  the 
Palatinate,  blamed  Hoepinian  strongly,  and  Leonard 
Hutler  anawered  this  and  the  preceding  work  in  his 
ConeorAi  CoKon  (VV'itlemb.  1614,  folio).  Hoepinian 
intended  to  answer  Hutter,  but  gave  up  the  idea  leat  he 
should  diapleaaetbe  Protestant  princes  and  embitter  the 
ooDtTovsny,  which  wu  very  agreeable  to  the  Roman 
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CUboUc  pMitj  -.—HiMtoria  Jaaitica  {Zuiicb,  1619,  toV), 
a  very  valuable  work;— .4a  Anima  lil  in  Into  corpore 
timulf  Oc  IinmortatUale  ijiu  {Ziaicb,  l!iSS,  tto).  A 
comiilete  edidon  of  Hospiniin't  noika  wi«  publiitaed  by 
J.  H.  Heidegiter  at  Geneva  (1669-81,  7  vok.  raL),  con- 
taioing  a  foil  memoir.  See  Fahiidius  HiMaria  BiU.  pU 
i,p.319,8fia;  pl.u,p.51D,&lt;  pt. iii, p. ST, 88 ;  Dupio, 
hM.  da  A  Hlcuri  tiparii  de  la  eommiimim  Banaiai,  etc 
(Paris,  1718);  Kerer,  I'tiiienal-Lexaoa,  a.  v.;  Henog, 
Jttal'Encstii^.  a.  v. ;  Haeta,  Ifouv.  Biig.  aiatralt,  zxv, 
£11^  Bayle,  HiibjTiail  Did.  ui,  603;  Dn^ag,  J^iq/dop- 
smog.  VOL  i.    SeeHoTTKB.    (J.N.  P.) 

HOspltAl,  HlCHAEI.  DK  V.       Sm  HoPITAU 

Hospitality  C^oEtvia).  The  practice  of  receiv- 
ing Mrangen  into  ooe'i  house  and  giving  them  auitabte 
ealcnainmeot  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  origin 
of  human  lociety.  It  ma  practiced,  aa  it  alili  ia,  among 
the  lean  cultivated  nationa  (Diod.  Sic  v,  28, 84 ;  Cowi, 
BdLGaU.yi,2B;Tteit.Gir«.1l}.  It  >raa  not  len  ob- 
aerved,  in  tlie  early  periods  of  their  history,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitality  ((<- 
via)  was  tindn  the  immediate  protection  of  religion. 
Jujutor  bore  a  tiame  (Eivioc)  ugnifying  that  its  rights 
were  umkr  hia  guordianahip.  In  the  Odgna/  (vi,  S06) 
«e  are  told  expressly  that  all  gnesia  and  poor  people  are 
special  objects  of  can  to  the  gods.  There  were,  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  two  kinds  of  hospitality,  the  one  pri- 
vate, the  other  public  (aea  Smith's  DicL  of  ClatM,  A  nliq. 
■•v.  Hospitium].  The  flnt  eaialed  between  individu- 
al!, the  second  was  cultivated  by  ooa  Uate  towards  an- 
other. Hence  arose  ■  new  kind  ofaocial  relation:  be- 
tween thoae  who  had  exercised  and  partaken  of  the  rites 
of  hospitality  an  intimate  friendihip  ensued,  which  was 
called  into  play  whenever  the  individuals  might  afker- 
waids  chance  to  meet,  and  the  right,  dutin,  and  advan- 
tages of  which  passed  from  father  to  sun,  and  were  de- 
■ervedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  (Potter's  Cmi 
Anliji^titt,  ii,  722  sq.). 

But,  though  not  peculiarly  Orimlal,  hospitality  haa 
Bowhere  been  more  eaily  or  more  luUy  practiced  than 
in  the  East.  It  is  still  honorably  (Aserred  among  the 
Araba,  especially  at  the  present  day.  (See  Niebuhr, 
Arabia,  f.*6;  BuTckhardt,i,SSl,M9;  ii,661,7S9i  Jau- 
bert,7'riiii.p.43;  Ruisel's /l^tjipo.i,  828;  Buckingham's 
MuKfoU  p.  23;  Robinson's  RatanJuii,  ii,  SBl,  836,  608; 
Prakesch,£rHn.ii,24&t  Harmer,ii,  114;  Schullena,  £i- 
eerpl.  p.  408,  421,  454,  462 ;  Uyard's  Niterek,  2d  ser.  p. 
317  sq. :  Hackett's  IIL  afSeripL  p.  64  sq.)  An  Arab,  on 
•rriving  at  a  viUage,  dismounts  at  the  houae  of  some 
one  who  is  known  to  him,  saying  to  the  masto-, "  I  am 
your  guest"  Ou  this  the  host  recetves  the  traveller, 
and  performs  his  duties,  that  is,  he  seta  before  his  guest 
his  supper,  GOnsistiDg  of  bread,  milk,  and  ior^  and, 
if  he  is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takca  the  necessaiy 
care  of  bis  horse  or  bcsst  of  burden.  Should  the  trav- 
eller be  unacquainted  with  any  person,  he  alights  at  any 
house,  as  it  may  happen,  fastens  his  horse  to  the  same, 
■nd  proceeds  In  smoke  hia  pipe  until  the  master  bids 
bim  welcome,  and  offers  him  his  evening  meal  In  the 
mamiog  the  traveller  pursues  hia  jinimev,  making  nu 
other  return  than  "God  be  with  you"  (good-by)  (Nie- 
Uihr,A!u.ii,43l,462;  D'.\T\-ieux,'iii,  162;  Buickhardt, 
1,69;  Rosenmllllcr,  J/(»^aii:vi,8i^2a7X  Theearlyen- 
iatence  and  long  continuance  of  this  amiable  practice  in 
Oriental  countries  are  owing  to  the  fact  of  thdr  present- 
ing that  oonditiou  of  things  which  necearitatee  and  calls 
forth  hospitality.  When  population  ia  thinly  scatlercd 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  travelling  ia  com- 
paratively infrequent,  iniu  or  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation are  not  found;  yet  the  traveller  needs  shelter, 
perhaps  succor  and  support.  Rty  prompts  the  dweller 
in  a  house  or  tent  to  open  his  door  to  the  tired  way- 
farer, the  rattier  because  its  master  has  had,  and  is  like- 
ly again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kindness.  The  duty 
has  its  immediate  pleasures  and  advantagea,  for  the 
traveller  cornea  full  of  news-^alse,  true,  wonderful ;  and 
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m  not  very  fnqueot,  nor  are  the  needfid  boipitaliUw 
costly.  Id  later  periods,  when  populadon  had  gmMly 
incr^sed,  the  establishment  of  iruia  (carsvanswaia)  4i> 
miniahed,  but  did  by  no  means  abolish  the  practice  (Jo- 
sephus,  Xa/.v,  1,  i;  Luke  x,  84). 

Accordingly,  we  find  ho^ulality  practiced  and  hdd  in 
the  highest  (atimation  at  the  earlieat  periods  in  which 
the  BiUe  speaks  of  human  saciety  (Gen.  xviii,  8 ;  xix, 
2iZ]uv,36;  Esod. ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xix,  16).  Express  pro- 
vision for  its  exercise  ia  made  in  the  Hoisie  law  (Lev. 
xix,83i  Deat.xiv,29).  In  the  New  Testament  alna  ita 
observance  is  enjoiiKid,  though  in  the  period  to  which 
its  books  refer  the  nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would 
be  changed  with  the  change  that  society  had  uiideigvaw 
(1  PeLiv,9;  1  Tim.iu,li;  'nt.i,8;  l'ilm.v,lOi  Uam. 
xii,  13;  Heb.  siii,  !>  The  reason  anigned  in  this  laat 
passage  (see  PtaflT,  i>iu.  de  yfoiptea/ttaer,  ad  k>c.,  Tulring. 
1762},  "for  thereby  sc«ne  have  cntertiUned  angela  ud- 
awaies,'  is  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Abraham  and 
Lot  (Gen.  xviii,  1-16;  xii,  1-8J;  nor  is  it  witbodt  • 
parallel  in  classical  literature ;  for  the  religions  feeUng 
which  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the  eierciae  cf 
hospitality  was  itzengthened  by  the  belief  that  the  tx%r- 
eller  might  be  some  god  in  disguise  (Homer,  (Myat.  xvii, 
484).  The  dispoaition  which  generoUy  prevailed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  practice  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  thoae 
who  neglected  its  riles  should,  after  the  example  of  im- 
pious men,  be  sabjecled  by  the  divine  wrath  to  ftigfat- 
ful  panishments  (jfJian,  A  mmalia,  xi,  19).  Even  Ibe 
Jews,  in  « the  Utter  days,"  laid  very  great  stieae  on  tlte 
obligation ;  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
clarwl,  wm  his  who  spontaneoudy  eierciaed  hosfiiiBlilj' 
(Schrttlgen,  Hor.  HA.  i,  220;  Kype,  Omn.  Sao:  i,  IM), 

The  guest,  whoever  he  might  be,  was,  on  his  appear- 
ing, invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (tlen.  xix,  2;  Exod. 
ii,  20;  Judg.  xiii,16;  xix.  21).  Courtesy  dictated  that 
no  improper  questions  should  be  put  to  him,  and  aoane 
days  elapsed  before  the  name  ot  the  strsnger  waa  adted. 
or  what  oti)act  be  hadinTiewinhisjouiney  (Gen-xxiv, 
88i  Oi^.i,  128;  iii,69;  niad,vi,\li;  ix,222;  Diod. 
Kcv,  28).  Aa  soon  aa  he  arrived  he  was  furnished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xviii,4;  xix,  3;  1 
Tim.  V,  10;  t>i^.iv,4a;  ivu,88;  vi,2I6)i  received  ■ 
supply  of  needful  food  for  himself  and  bis  beast  (Gm. 
xviii,  fi;  xix,S;  xxiv,26i  Exad.ii,20;  Judg.  xix,  SO; 
Oiga.  iii,  464),  and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  ptotection 
from  hia  host  (Ucn.  xix,  6 ;  Josh.  Ii,  S ;  Judg.  xix,  2B). 
See  Salt,  CovKtiAirr  OF.  The  case  of  Ksera,  decoyed 
and  slain  by  Jael  (Judg.  iv,  18  sq.),  was  a  groa  infrac- 
tion of  the  righta  and  duties  of  hospitality.  On  his  de- 
parture the  traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  or 
empty-handed  (Judg.  xix, 6 ;  Waginseilgdd^o'.p.lOSD^ 
1030;  Zam.adHfcat.Abder.'ni  /Had,  vi,  til).  This 
courtoy  to  guests  even  in  some  Arab  tribee  gofa  the 
length  (oDOipb  Gen.  xxi,  S;  Judg,  xix,  24)  of  sacrifidng 
the  chastity  of  the  females  of  Che  family  for  their  giBti- 
flcation  (Lane,  Modem  Eg.  i,  443 ;  Buickhardt,  JVMrs  ois 
Ihe  Btdmmi,  i,  179).  Aa  the  free  practice  of  hospital- 
ity was  held  right  and  honorable,  so  the  Defect  of  it 
'as  considered  discreditable  (Job  xxxi,  82 ;  Oiyu.  xiv. 
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tion  which  the  host  afforded  was  treated  as  a  widied 
onUage  (Geo.  xix,  4sq.).  Thoogh  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality was  general,  and  its  ritea  rarely  violated,  yei 
nationid  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes  to  in- 
terfere I  and  accordingly  travellera  avoided  those  plana 
in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect  on  unfriendly  recep- 
tion (compare  Judg.  xix,  12).  The  quarrel  wtucb  an»e 
between  tjie  Jews  snd  Samaritans  afler  the  Babylonian 
nptivity  destroyed  the  relations  of  hospitality  between 
them.  Regarding  each  other  as  heretics,  Ihcy  sactiflced 
every  better  feeling  (see  John  iv,  9).  It  was  only  in  the 
greatest  extremity  that  the  Jews  woukl  partake  of  Sa- 
maritan food  (LightfoDl,  p.  998);  and  tbey  were  accus- 
tomed, in  consequence  of  their  religious  and  politieal 
hatred,  to  avoid  paasiiig  thmagh  Soaatia  in  journey- 
ing from  one  eztnoity  of  the  land  to  the  other.    TV 
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■natr  of  Iha  Sunsrilina  tmruda  the  Jnra  Ippean 
U  hft*c  \xm  nmewhmt  las  bitter;  but  they  ihowed 
n  alTBK  Twiing  Mwuds  Chow  penona  who,  in  go- 
ig  up  lo  the  duiubI  fnU  it  Jenuakm,  had  to  p*M 
itos|^  Ibeii  counoy  (Luke  ii,  fiS).  At  the  gnat  nt- 
nnil  faHivils,  boapiulily  wu  Ubenlly  practiced  u 
liag  a  ihe  itiic  nuioed  its  ideotity.  On  tbste  feative 
KEMMH  wi  inhaUtant  of  Jenualnn  conndered  hia 
ksK  U>  ma;  every  home  iwanned  with  Hraiigen; 
jn  ths  mbaunded  hiiqiitahty  could  not  find  accomnw- 
duJM  m  the  houMs  for  all  who  Hood  in  tie«d  of  il,  aod 
t  lng«  pCDponion  of  vinion  had  to  be  content  with 
■chdidisaa  lenta  could  allbid  (Hclon,  PUffri^  i,  S!8 
■1.1.  The  primitive  Chiiatiani  coniideied  one  principal 
Ifnofibnr  duty  to  comiM  in  showing  hoapitalily  to 
an^^fl  PfLiv,  9;  11101.111,3;  Tit.t,  8;  compare 
Aiuiiil;  vi.  3%  85).  They  were,  in  tkcl,  10  read}-  in 
imii^Bg  tfaig  duty  that  the  very  heathen  admired 
ikm  fcr  it  They  wen  hoapitable  to  all  itrangen,  but 
(^eaily  to  thow  uf  (he  houiehold  of  faith  (aee  Am- 
bm,bi  AbraAama.t;  Dt  OjjEc.  ii,  21;  iii,  7)  Angiu- 
liH.  flfiil.  ixxviii,  D.  S ;  TertuUian,  Ajtologrl.  xxxix). 
EtB  Laeian  ptaiaea  them  in  thii  mpeclr  (De  mnrlt  pfr- 
'jrkii.p.'fi^.  BelieTcra  acaicely  ever  travelled  with- 
ntlMUn  of  communion,  which  tealified  the  purilr  of 
liar  Ulh.  and  proeund  for  them  a  favorable  receptioD 
■bomrihenameof  JeeuaChtiat  waa  known.  Calmet 
brftfitiHa  that  the  two  minn  epistles  of  John  maybe 
■Kh  ktien  of  communion  and  recommendaticm.  (On 
Ik  piienl  ubject,  see  Unger,  De  ftvoloiiif  ijmqae  ritu 
aSfK.in  hia  AmaLik  CiiguUt,  p.811  sq. ;  Stuck,  Ait- 
%(Ww.  i,  Z7:  De  Wttte,  LekriaiA  drr  Arriaaiagie ; 
SMi,  llmH.  rJrr  BOL  AnAanlogie:  Deyling,  Ohtm. 
iliaii(,;  J(hn,.4n>(ai)%if,  I,  ii,  2S7aq.;  KiWter,  £r- 
Hiaiiai.  1 3D2  aq. ;  lauienl,  in  Uronor.  Thetattntt,  ix, 
IM  •).:  Otbo,  Ler.  JtaU.  78».)    See  Caratan;  Er- 

Botpltalleiii  is  the  name  grnerally  given  to  char- 
iuUe  tntherhonds,  conaitting  of  1^-tnen,  monks,  chor- 
MVI,  Dut  knighta  of  rellgioua  ordeia,  who,  while  con- 
uaonit  under  the  rules  and  cuerclses  of  conventual 
^  ((bifily  alter  the  rule  of  8L  Augustine),  devoted 
iboBidTca  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  aick  i 
kaipuli.  These  bmtherhooda  were  founded  at  VI 
Un  and  in  dilTerent  eoiuitries.  They  added  to  the  or- 
daay  TOWS  of  poverty ,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the  ape- 
0^  TOW  that  they  would  devote  themselves  to  this  w< 
I'urtr.  The  hoipitala  (q.  v.),  in  the  age  when  these 
"Riaalituied,  were  mostly  connected  with  monasteries, 
"'^■iie  Bisect  to  the  bishops.  Oneiitimes  the  care 
"I  linn  WIS  so  jFfot  that  a  apeidalofHccrwasapptHiiled, 
nb  the  sppellaiion  of  geneTal,andthe  officer  under  him 
a  uttnkni,  superiOT,  or  major.  Some  of  the  Hospital- 
er tfnibethoodii,  however,  were  not  auhject  to  the  bish- 
^  bat  only  to  the  pope,  as  the  Hospilalleni  of  St, 
'*B  of  GnA.  also  called  the  Brethren  of  Love,  etc 
*■  sn  order  of  spiritual  knighta,  they  were  divided  into 
bigbu,  |n(sa,  and  BeT\-ing  brvlhren.  Among  them 
"  Sail  (1.)  The  Ilotpilaltm  of  SI.  JnfAonj  [see  As- 
™wT,Oiii>ERs  of],  founded  by  Gaston  in  consequenca 
■fan  ct»leniic  known  aa  St.Anlhony'a  Are.  (3.)  The 
^hftfllitlfoifitalB/SI.Jolm  of  Jerusalem.  See 
■".TA,  KMaiiTS  OF.  (3.)  The  Order  o/  TtvltmU 
*«jpt(»(q.v.l.  (4.)  The  Bntkmo/lit  Hoipilala/lii 
Orko/rir  Half  choti  [see  Holt  UiioaT.ORDUta  or], 
*«i*dbylluidoatMmitpelJieT.  (o.)  The  ffo^»Wtte« 
/A-Jw,  tjunded  in  I2lt  (6.)  The  HoipilaUrrt  of 
■^  l^  ifCliniim  CkariTg  were  foaoded  near  Chi- 
'wbtbeen.lnf  the  18th  century  by  Guv  deJoinville 
I  Ekt  ofdrr  osa  founded  si  Paris  in  1?94.  (7.)  Th< 
"•^alltn  a/our  Ijidy  Driia  Scala,  which,  Ecmrdliig 
u  sue  su>horitir«,  dates  aa  (sr  back  as  the  9th  cen- 
'"T'  >•  iSHl  liy  othera  to  have  been  foondeil  about  Ihii 
'■t  at  Simna,  in  Italv.  (8.)  The  ffoipilaUm  af  At 
"^'ofSi.jBlmo/God  {de  Dieu),  abo  called  ■' Brolh- 
"rf  Chanty,"  etc.  See  Chauti,  Bhothkrs  of.  (9.) 
*t*«  C^fnporini  9/pniltM  BrrHtm,  founded  in 
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lenlnlSIS;  tht  HoipilaOeri  o/llu  Order  q/Srli- 

tehmita  In.  y.),  in  IBib;  and  a  number  of  congregatioDa 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Frand^  which  anis»in  the  14th 
century,  some  are  still  in  exialence.  The  diets  of  the 
hoapitallen  was  a  black  robe  ur  cloak,  on  the  brewt  of 
which  was  worn  a  white  cruas,  with  eight  points,  which, 
according  to  their  atalulea,  is  the  true  symbol  of  the  vir- 
tues. See  Htnog, Sial'Kiiejildofiiidif,  vi,S8S:  WtUer 
n.  Welle,  Kirchm-Ur.  v,  &Ui ;  Heiyot,  GtKi.  d.  KlMir- 
ii.fli«*™nlni,ii,200Bq.!  iu, 86 sq, 463  aq. ;  Vtrtol, ffisf, 
da  Chtvalirrt  de  Sl.Jran  de  Jimairm  (Anut.  ITS!,  i 
vola.  Svo) ;  Schrbckh,  KirehtHgeKh.  xxv,  SB  sq. ;  Hard- 
wick, //u(.  o/tke  MiJdU.  Agn,  p.  265  sq.;  Riddle,  IliU, 
n/t^  Popaq/,u,i76;  Uilman's Gibbon, Aomonfrnpirr, 
V.  998  sq. ;  Lea,  Hiitar.  Saardol.  Celib.  p.  866  sq,,  476; 
ffrni  £l^IaiHln',  Aug.  1861,  p.  888  sq.  See  Jebi'saLUij 
Kkiohtuood;  Ticmplaiu;  etc 
HOBpitala,  so  called  from  the  medisvil  A<M}!iri'a,aTa 
iw  generally  undentood  to  be  eslabliahments  intend- 
I  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  the  aick,  or  the  infirm, 
where  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  are  gratuitous- 
ly ministered  to.  Though  various  provisions  were  made 
for  the  poor  among  the  Ureeks  and  Bomans,  and  puLlio 
largeaeca  were  distributed  in  many  ways,  hoqiitsls  were 
unknown.  The  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  how- 
ever, condden  the  most  useless  and  abandtiocd  charac- 
ters as  most  in  need  of  asajitance,  and  imitates  Chriat 
in  bestoH-ing  it  upon  them.  The  early  Chrialiana  fed, 
not  only  their  own  poor,  but  also  those  of  The  heathen. 
Even  Julian  the  Apuslate  praised  their  example  in  this 
respect.  As  soon  aa  the  early  Cfarialiaus  were  free  to 
practice  their  religion  openly,  they  commcuced  build- 
ing charitable  inititutions,  to  which  Ihey  gsve  vari- 
ous names,  according  to  (he  chanctur  uf  thtir  in- 
mates :  thus  they  had  the  Srtpholmpiiiim,  or  iitlknt 
aaylum ;  the  OrpkaiiBlnphium,  or  orphan  asylum ;  lbs 
.Vofocoinjinn,  or  ajck  ht«pilal;  the  Xmodoehium,  or  re- 
treat for  atrangeni,  more  particularly  pilgrima.  The  lat- 
ter was  properly  the  hospital,  or  house  of  hoepitalityi 
and  in  monaaleriea,  that  part  of  Ihcm  which  was  re- 
served for  the  accommodation  of  viaiton,  and  was  di- 
vided into  secliona  according  to  the  dasaes  of  society 
to  which  tlu  vinton  belonged,  waa  also  so  calkd  (Du 
Cange,  Clou,  s.  v.  Hospitale).  These  buapiuls  were 
soon  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  Epiphaniua  aay* 
{Ilarrt.  75,  No.  1):  "The  biahope,  in  their  charity  to- 
warda  alrangers,  are  in  the  habit  of  estabtishing  institu- 
tions wherein  they  receive  the  maimed  and  the  tick, 
providing  tbem  with  euch  accommodations  as  their 
means  will  allow."  They  were  generally  in  charge  of 
the  clergy  ^Comlil.  ApoUal.  I,  iii,  c.  IB),  though  rich  lay- 
men would  occasionally  erect  hoqiitala  alto,  and  wait 
on  their  inmates  (hemaelvcs,  aa  did  Pammachius  of  Por- 
to, and  Galilean  of  Oslia,  The  bishops  were  careful  to 
have  the  poor  properly  buried,  ransomed  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  ohen  emancipated  slaves.  They  often  went 
so  far  as  to  sell  the  communion  serAice,  or  the  altar  or- 
name4i(s,  to  raise  the  means  of  accomplithing  ihcso 
charitable  objecta  (MavrM  d,i  Chrelini,  %  £.1).  Une  of 
the  most  famona  of  these  institutions  waa  founded  at 
Cnsarca  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  nntury.  Tlie  next 
notable  institution  was  that  of  St.ChTysottom.built  at 
his  own  expense  at  Const anlinople.  There  waa  alto  a 
very  line  hospital  at  Rome,  which  was  built  by  Fabicla, 
a  Roman  lady  and  ftiend  of  St.  Jerome,  who  himself 
likewise  built  one  at  Bethlehem.  The  inmates  of  the 
hoqiitals  in  the  early  Church,  very  much  like  (he  prac- 
tice of  our  own  d^,  were  divided  according  (o  erx.  The 
male  portion  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  deacon, 
and  the  women  under  the  care  of  the  deaconcste^  vhi', 
according  to  Epiphanius  {flxpotil.fid.  c.  xvii),  rendered 
to  peiBons  of  their  sex  whatever  services  their  infinnity 
required.  It  was  a  rule  fnr  the  deacons  and  deacon- 
esses to  seek  for  the  unfortunate  day  by  day,  and  to  in- 
form the  bishops,  who  in  lum,  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
visited  the  aicli  and  needy  of  all  clanea  {Augustine,  D* 
euU,  Dti,  1,  xzii,  c.  3).    The  ho^itala  known  as  A'ahK.' 
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AMHta  wen  taaUr  fint  intiRited  ondet  ConjUntine. 
Tbef  were  onder  the  direct  care  of  Ihe  biihgp  himMlf, 
and  wen,  until  the  Middle  Age*,  oftendmea  placed  near 
or  iacoqwrated  with  their  dwellingi.  But  they  must 
iwt  be  undentood  la  have  been,  like  the  hoipilali  afoul 
own  day,  one  immenM  building.  Thej  conaiMed  of  a 
nnmber  it  ainaU  cotlagea  (darmuncula),  each  intended 
for  a  certain,  malady.  PnK»|iiua  (De  ad^.  Jmtiimai.  I, 
i,c.3;  7u/.AyiiH/.  iii),  in  qteaking  of  an  ancient  vale- 
tudinaiium  which  wis  r».eatablished  and  enlarged  by 
Juatinian,  aaya  that  the  enlargement  connoted  in  the 
addition  ofa  certain  number  uf  Knall  bnosea  ("numero 
donnuDCularum"),  and  of  additional  annual  levenuea 
C  aimuo  censu").  Theae  nuroberieaa  nnall  houaes, 
qiread  over  a  large  area,  gave  to  a  hoajiilal  the  appeai- 
•Dce  and  extent  of  a  village  by  itaelT.  The  qomco- 
mia  were  alio  eaubliehed  in  the  Weal,  but,  milike  thoae 
of  the  Eaat,  they  were  confined  to  the  housea  of  the 
biahopa.  Thua  Auguatine  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
the  sick  and  poor  to  whom  ha  afforded  relief  (Poaidiua, 
In  qtu  Vila,  c  xxiii).     After  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 

Eutope  for  sevcnl  centuriea.  During  that  period  the 
triahopa  generally  took  the  whole  care  or  the  poor  and 
the  nek.  The  bishops'  houso  was  the  tefuge  of  the 
lO  Diphaas,  the  aick,  anil  Ihe  stran- 
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ai  we  have  already  stated,  always  cuniidereii  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  clergy.  During  the  troubled  times 
which  followed  the  downbll  of  the  Cailoviiigian  dynas- 
ty the  poor  were  almost  foreaken ;  gaunt  famine  stalked 
over  Europe,  and  the  clergy  were  hardly  ahle  to  keep 
off  itarvaticD  fhim  their  own  doors.  But  in  the  13lh 
and  11th  centuries,  when  contagious  diseavs  were  rife 
in  Eorope,  bos)HtalB  were  generally  ealabliihol  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  continent  Some  were  tliv  fruit  of 
private  charity,  others  were  catahlished  by  the  Church, 
and  others  by  tJic  state.  They  were  usually  under  the 
ifirectioD  of  priests  and  monk^  and  in  the  course  * 
time  many  abusei  arose.  In  the  progtesaof  civiliiai 
both  the  condition  and  the  tnaoagement  of  sueh  iiist 
lions  were  greatly  improved.  At  the  present  day. 
dviliied  country  is  without  its  ho^itals,  eilhcr  endowed 
and  supported  by  the  government  or  by  private  charily. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  haa  institutions  of 
deaeoneaaes,  who  eapociilly  devote  tbemwJves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  from  Germany  theee 
instimliona  have  spread  to  many  other  couiiirios.  There 
are  also  in  many  countries  special  schools  fur  the  training 
of  nurses  in  hospitals.  Among  those  who,  in  modem 
times,  have  cicncd  themselves  for  the  impruvement  or 
the  hospital  service,  Florence  Nightingale  is  prominent. 
See  Bergicr,  Didiomiaire  de  Thiulogit,  a.  v. ;  Martigny, 
tHa.  da  Anliqailu  CkrU.  p.  289  aq.;  Aschbsch,  Kir- 
et«>i-£«.iii,33GBq.;  UnHtsy, Hirtors of  Raiwnaium,a, 
MSsq.;  OiMaf\a\,Puwfr  nftluiPopt,i,l1>i,'itl;  Ckarck 
qfEngbind/lrrkT,  July,  ISii;  Low,  Tke  Cliaritift  of 
£imdaii(Land.l8I>0.12mo};  Nightingale,  iVufei  on  A'uri- 
v^  (Land.  1959) ;  DielTenbaEh,  .4tiM(.  (xr  Kravktaaar- 
(nitp  (Beii  1832).    SeeALMOxER;  AiJis;  DcACONESSics; 

FOUNDUSO  H03I>irAI.S  ;  OSPIIAH  ASVLUHK.     (il,  H.W.) 

Honpltal  Slstara,  alio  called  "  Daughten  of  God," 
are  communities  of  nuns  and  lav  sislera  founded  for  the 
aamapurposeoriginallyastbelloepitaller»(q.v.).  Their 
organiution  spread  even  more  ra[>idly  than  the  latter, 
bnt  they  soon  abandoned  their  original  purpose,  and 
turned  their  attention  ta  the  education  of  young  girls, 
eqwcially  orphans,  and  also  to  the  redeominn  of  lost 
women.  They  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  tVance, 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  and  ate  especially  useful 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Among  their  many  branehea 
we  And  the  following:  (1.)  hotpital  Sirf-ri  of  Hotre 
Damt  oflirfugr,  founded  in  1624  by  Eliiabeth  of  the 
ftoBS  at  Nancy,  conArmed  in  1884  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
They  received  in  their  houses  three  clanes  of  women — 
virtuous  girls,  who  by  vows  bound  Ihemselve.  lu  works 
vt  charity ;  fallen  women,  who,  alter  thur  reformation, 
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were  likewise  admitted  to  taking  tlie  vowa ;  SnaDjr,  wol- 

untary  penitents,  and  women  who  were  sent  to  these  in- 
Btitatioas  against  their  will  for  ccnectioo.  (2.)  Ilo^i 
lulSitten  nfLadui  (in  Touraine),  founded  in  1630  by 
the  priest  PaBi|uier  Itouray,  Tbey  had  a  vny  atnct 
role.  (3.)  l/u^ilal  Siltti  of  tin  Mtrcg  itfJrtitt,  esWfe- 
lished  in  ISSO  according  to  the  rule  of  8l  Augustine  ; 
confirmed  in  IDSa  by  patent  letters,  and  in  1664  and 
16G7  by  papal  bulls.  (4.)  iloipiial  Sutrri  of  SI.  ^oaep* 
or  of  ProndnKX  ;  see  PBOVIDKMca,  Obdeos  or.  (G.) 
llBtpUtd  Sitlen  of  SI.  Tkoiaat  nf  ViOtmam,  astsbliahcd 
in  1660  by  Angelus  Ic  Proust  and  Louis  ChabosaBsul, 
according  to  the  third  rale  of  St.  Augustine ;  leceired 
in  I6G1  the  royal  sanction,  and  sLtll  exist  in  FraiaoB. 
(e.)]loipilatSitlrr4ofSI.AiigiutaKofA'olrc  Dtimta  of 
Chritlian  Lovr,  who  originated  in  IG'B  at  Grenoble.  (7.) 
J/otpital  SuUri  a/*£u<Mfom  estaUished  in  16S5,reTived 
In  1807,  have  (1870)  about  eighteen  htusn,  (&)  I/or- 
pilal  SiHtri  lifSI.  MarUia  nf  PotiUirlicr,  oitsiblialied  in 
1687.  (a.'yllo^iitalSultrtiftlttllofyUlioil!  lee  HOL.T 
Gnoar,  Onnsas  Of.  To  the  cUsa  of  Bo^ul  Siaten, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  mod,  may  also  be  counted  tbe 
Elixabethinea,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  many  tKber 
congregations. — Uenog,  Hnt-EmyUaji.  vi,  285 ;  Wetzer 
a.Welta,Ji:i>r*a>-/.Ac.  v,S4esq.;  Hdyat,  U'tcAieklt  d. 
KloHtr-  H.  RiUerorden,  ii,  B62  -.  iv,  404, 437, 475, 483  ;  Tii, 
a4Ssq.;  r*(oZ.  (fair.  i*r.  ii,870  sq.  (A..P.S^> 
Howtwob,  Peter  n'iuiEui,a.T.a,a  diatingniab- 
theologian,  bom  in  Wusterhai 
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Frankfort  on  the  Udcr.  Ho  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  lectures  of  Knapp  and  Niomeycr.  After  tua 
graduation  he  studied  with  great  interest  the  w^rrka  of 
Schlsiennacher,  with  whom  be  was  ultimately  Kaaoci- 
ated  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  through  wboas  in- 
fluence he  obtained  the  poditiou  of  pieocber  to  the  PTU^ 
siaii  military  school  for  ofllcers  (Kailcticnhaas)  at  Ber- 
lin. In  ISIS,  while  in  tbtj  position,  lie  published  J)at 
L«bai  Jok.  Vfi/.^nrinds,  which  was  highly  commented 
upon  by  Tholuck  (comp.  the  article  Andreil  in  Hexaog, 
A«J-^K3rUti|).i,  andSupplem.i),  and  wliich  atonoe  ae- 
signed  him  an  eminent  poslion  in  the  rinks  of  the 
Church  historiana.  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church.  His  iqieiiing  aermon,  which  be 
published,  led  to  the  publication  of  an  entire  viiIuom  of 
his  sermons  (1822X  which  he  dedicsteil  to  hia  frieod 
Schleiomacher.  Other  collections  of  his  scrmaua  were 
piOilished  in  1824, 1827, 1831,  1837, 1813,  and  after  hia 
death  another  coUectiun,  with  an  iiitroducticni  by  PU 
schon,in  1848.  Hosabach  published  his  must  important 
work  in  1828:  Speita- ti.i.ZnHlvola.Sva).  The  aec- 
and  edition,  which  was  published  in  18j3,cnntaina  aba, 
as  an  addendum,  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Evangelic^  Church  and  theology  of  the  l8Lh  oentiny, 
a  portion  ofa  work  ou  which  he  was  engageil  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  left  uncompieied.  Ue 
died  April  7, 184&  Ilossbach  wsa  a  pogiular  prri  li|i|, 
but  his  published  sermons  enjoyed  cvtu  greater  pO|Hi- 
larity,  and  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  dirin^ 
He  held  a  midway  poailion  between  the  strictly  onho- 
dox  and  Ihe  liberal  theologians  of  Uermany,  and  hia 
great  endeavor  was  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
these  two  antagonistic  elements.  A  very  fine  antobiag. 
raphy  as  a  minister  Hossboch  has  furnished  in  hia  laat 
sermon  of  the  sixth  collection,  deliveied  to  his  congre- 
gation February  6, 1843,  after  a  sucoeesfal  treatment  of 
his  eyes,  one  of  which  the  physician  was  abused  to  tr- 
more.  See  Henog,  Aeof-AuyJUiip.  xix,  6a&  sq. ;  TAtoL 
Vnir.  Lex.  a,  ail.     <J.H.W.> 

Boaaeln  bjcn-Mansouk,  Anou't  Mooiirra,  a  Prr- 
sian  Mohammedan  Mystic  sonumcd  AI-IfrUaj.ymMljotn 
at  Khoraaaan  or  Beidah  (Fan)  in  the  second  half  of  (be 
9th  century.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Guebra  who 
hod  embraced  lalamism.  Alter  studying  under  the  moat 
distinguished  nyCs,  one  of  whom  prescribed  for  him  aoli- 
tude  snd  silence  for  two  years,  he  travelled  thimgta  the 
East  as  far  as  China,  pceaching  on  bla  way.    Some  be- 


Gtved  in  Um,  otben  cuMUend  him  an  impatUn.  H* 
Dtund  Tww  opinioDB  in  nligion  uid  moivli,  which  did 
KX  Tsy  welt  hamwiuie  wilb  each  othn,  nor  with  bJB 
mBie  al lirmg:  tliaa  KNneltDM* be  wu  ■  Mriet ubMTver 
d  tOtitt  loaiTliees  of  '■'—'—  while  he  tught  that 
Hnod  wofkt  wBv  mDrt  nwrilorioiu  thui  deToCiDiu]  pno 
tko.  Hif  Bwcair,  however,  woe  unimpeichKbie,  and 
ks  life  one  of  the  bUdoM  nmpHdC)'.  He  pn>ra»d  Pan- 
Aom, which  he  ^mboliied  in  then  wotda :  "I  am  Cod, 
nd^iiGeid.''  TheinumiaiidabuluofBagdMlcan- 
Inmiid  him  to  death,  tud  haoded  him  over  lo  the  tec- 
wiB  pcvw^.  After  n^nainin^  one  year  and  a  half  in 
fetoo,bj  ofderof  the  viiir,  Ali  ben-AaM,he  ww  Ukm 
«■  to  undago  torture.  iDttewi  of  cuning  hia  pen*- 
aiii»,beinred  for  them,  and  died  thug,  the  SSd  dzoul- 
^ch,«»  (March,  ««>.  Hia  body  wn  burnt,  and  hi* 
mbu  tlovwii  into  the  Tigrii.  Hii  theological  and  my*- 
ikal  worfca  are  nnn  thirty  in  nomber.  See  Ibn  Khal- 
iktm,Biognipi.VicLi,t'iii  aod  Fngmenta  (niulated 
lifThobldc,Blm)iaitmiaiLauid.morffaiaidiKkmi/gt- 
lit  (Berlin,  18U,  Std),  p.  810,  327 ;  Hoafer,  A'oav.  Biog. 
Gainie,  zzv,  SIS:  D'Htohdot,  AiMiMi.  OiiamaU,  p. 
3n(HiUa«t>.      (J.N.  P.) 

Ho«t  occur*  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  Bible  in  two  very 
£flmDt  aoaea,  Ihe  Utter  and  moat  beqnent  now  atmi^ 

1.  Social  (fiivf,  lit.  a  dranger,  M  oaoaDy ;  hence 


l*9f,e.g.tke  enelfldian  of  a  caiavniaerai  [q.T.],Luke 
I,  U).    See  HospiTAUTV ;  Ihh. 
2.  MMary  (ptoji.  and  usuaDy  Kai,f(aia',  varfare, 

M  ini.fftdkJ',  a  troop;  V^ll, 
eia'jA  or  i^n,  dUy^  a/oroe;  na';5|5,  maaraboA',  a 
aibaiy  ^orwii,'  Gr.  npanvfia  or  ffrparmrtJot'),  the 
anal  dtatgnation  of  the  Manduig  anny  among  the  Iira- 
dUeki     Tbia  conaiited  originally  of  infantiy  (i 
XBmb.si,lt;  1  Sam.  1^,10:  xv,  4),  not  limply  becauwt 
the  country  of  Paleatine  prevented  the  u«e  of  cavalry, 
■we  already  the  Canaanitea  and  PhiliMinea  had  iron 
riroD^raed)  chaiiola,  which  they  knew  how  lo  im  to 
adranta^  in  the  plaint  and  open  land  (Joeb.  xvii,  IS, 
Jadff.i,l9;  iv,a,13;  v,22:  lSam.xiii,5:  comp-Wich- 
mtaiai,  De  nrHb.  itOic  im  orinit  anhUu,  Viteb.  1722; 
me  CHAurrr),  and  the  nme  wai  ti-ae  of  horsemen  (2 
Man.  i,  <) ;  moreover,  the  neighboring  naliona  (Syriana 
mi  Egyfrtians)  employed  theee  military  inatrumi 
their  campugna  against  Ibe  iKaeUtca  (Josh,  xi,  9 ;  Judg. 
iv,8;  JSain.i,l(!l,eie.).    This  last  oirtunuilance  (whii " 
•fyf*  f>  IxTe  had  no  influence  over  David,  S  Sam. 
Tui, «),  eqiecially  when  the  theatreof  war  «a>  removi 
Bio  bmign  countries  may  naturally  have  induced  Si 
<m^  (eoitiiry  to  the  command,  Deut.  ivii,  16 ;  oam 
riwniua,  Common.  la  Jtia.  i,  186  sq.)  la  add  cavalry 
Uaatmy  (I  King*  iv.JG;  x,  36),  which  he  dislribub 
«nBiglbedtie*(lKhig*ix,19:  i.SG);  atoo  under  the 
kler  king*  we  find  thii  deacriptim  oT  troopa  mentioned 
(I  King*  xii,9:  3  Kii^  xiii,T),  although    ' 
(agef  to  avail  Ibemselvc*  of  the  aasiaUnn  of  the  Egyp- 
tian aralry  (In.  xxxi,  1 ;  Kixvi,?:  2KinKi)xviii,a^' 
The  Itoaaic  laws  obliged  every  mde  Israelilfl  fiom  '. 
tean  of  age  (Numb,  i,  3 ;  xxvi,  9 ;  3  Chron.  xxv,  6) 
M(JaMfih.JiH.iii,]!,4;  comp.  Uacroh.  5(if:  i,  G ;  Se 
tea,  I'll.  tm.W)  to  bear  amu  (see  in  Miihna,iSo(a,vi 

i:  compare  I  Mace  iii,  &5).    ^Thenever  an  occasion  • 
hariilitia  occurred,  tlie  young  men  assembled,  and  the 
Tfquieiia  aumenUJon  of  the  wldien  (by  meaoa  of 
"■to,  toflKT,  "acriba"  or  nyi4trar,  Jer.  Iii,  25;    li 
xxxiii,  U)  wai  made  according  to  the  several  tribes 
iSih.  xxxi,3  aq.;  Josh.Tii,S;  Judg.  xx,  10).     On 
'«  able-bodied  Israelites 
a  (Judg. 


upon  the  hin-lopa  (Judg.  iii,  27;  vi,S4;  tU,«;  Jer.ir, 
11  aq. ;  vi,  1;  £»k.vii,H',  comp.  Isa.  xiii,  1;  xUx,  !S; 
2KiDgaiii,21;  Jer.i,2;  lU*c&vii,4G;  IKod.  Sic.  xix, 
97).  The  entire  army,  thua  raised  by  levy,  was  divided, 
^'  lo  the  varioua  kinds  of  weapons  (2  Chron, 
)  Itoop*  (oScere  and  aoldiers  Ic^lher  being 
called  n'''13Sl  B^?*?.  "/*™u  <»■*  Mrranti)  of  1000, 
100,  and  w'men  (Numb,  xxxi,  14,48;  Judg.  xx,  10;  1 
Sankviii,!!;  2  Kings  i,9;  xi,  1&),  each  having  its  own 
leader  (Q'B^Ktl  *>b,  captain  a/ At  Iheiaandii  llQ 
nixan,  raptaUoftU  hundndt;  CSsn  -ItS,  captam 
"/Afl!/!  »  Kings  1,9;  xi,4;  2  Chron.  XXV,  6;  for  Uter 
times,  oomp.1  Mace  iii,  &&):  larger  dlvimona  are  also  re- 
ferred to  (1  (3irotL  xxvii,  I  >q.;  2  Chton.  xvii,  U  tq.). 
The  coiDmander4n-chier  of  the  entire  army  (called  ^)fi 
b^nrr,  MpfdMo/UeAasf.aretain  '^il,caplmnofllie 
unajr,  or  »?*"  ^5  ^tp,  eaplain  orer  Iht  armg,  2  Sam. 
il,8;  xiiv,  3;  1  Kings  i,  19)  formed  a  council  of  war 
(general's  ttalF)  with  Ihe  commandera  of  the  chiliads 
and  centuries  (I  Chron.  xiii,  1  sq.},  and  in  time  of  peace 
had  Ibe  direction  of  the  mililary  enrolment  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  2  sq.).  But  Ibe  king  generally  led  Ibe  army  in 
person  in  battle.  The  national  militia  of  Ibe  Ilcbrevti 
wore  no  uniform,  and  at  first  each  snbliet  wa>  at  hia  own 
expense,  although  commissaries  of  provisions  are  occa- 
rionally  mentioned  (Judg.  xx,  10).  On  military  weap- 
on^ aee  Abmob.  The  strength  uf  the  Israelitish  arraiea 
is  sometimea  staled  in  very  high  flgurea  (1  Sam.  xi,  8 ; 
xv,4;  1  ChroiLXXvii,!  aq.),  which  is  not  BO  surprising, 
aatb^  were  gathered  in  mass  by  menengns  (st  alatsr 
day,  Josepbus  got  together  in  (ialilce  alone  100,000  men 
of  the  Jewish  soldiery,  War,  ii,  20, 6) ;  but  the  number* 
are  probably  often  corrupt  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9  sq. ;  t  CbroiL 
xxi,  &  sq.;  2  Oron.  xiii,  8;  xiv,  8;  xvii,  14;  xxvi,  12 
sq.)  or  (in  the  Chronicles,  see  Grambeig,  p.  1 17)  exag- 
gerated.   See  Nl'swer. 

The  organization  of  a  standing  army  was  begun  by 
Saul  (I  Sam.  xiu,  !  sq.;  xxiv.  S)  in  the  eslabhahment 
(by  voluntary  cnlLalmcnt)  of  a  picked  corps  of  BOOO 
strong  frnn  Ihe  whole  mass  of  Ihe  people  subject  to 
mililary  duty  (1  Sam.  xiv,  62).  David  foUawed  hi* 
example,  but,  beridea  the  body-guard  (ree  CiiERiriirrK 
and  pELBTHrTE),  he  likewise  instituted  a  national  army, 
to  serve  in  turn  in  monthly  divisions  (1  Cbmn.  xxvii,  1 
sq.).  Solomon  did  the  tame  <I  Kings  iv,26);  and  even 
prince*  of  the  royal  slock,  before  they  came  to  the  throne, 
inveeled  Ihemsclvei  wilh  a  life-guvd  of  troops  (2  Sam. 
XV,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  &).  Likewise  under  Jehoibapbat  (S 
Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.),  Alhaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  4),  Amaiiafa 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  5),  and  Uiziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11),  n 
also  under  Ahaiiafa  of  Israel  (2  King*  i,  9  sq.),  atanding 
troopa  are  mentioned  in  lime  of  peace,  but  they  were 
probably  not  in  constant  service.  Their  pay  probably 
consisted  in  agiicullural  produce.  Fordgners  were  not 
excluded  IriHn  ibe  bonnr*  of  war  (aa  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  Uriah  Ihe  Hiltite,  and  other  warriors  of  David, 
q.  V.) ;  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judab  (although  with  Ibe 
disapprobation  of  the  prophet),  even  hired  a  whole  Irnop 
of  Kphraimitish  soldiers  (2  Chron.  xxv,  S  «q.),  (See 
generally  J.  P.  Zichariie,  I)t  n  miiilari  ret.  Htbr.  KiL 
1735,  a  work  of  no  great  merit.)  In  posl-exilian  times 
■  fresh  organization  of  Jewish  mitila^  force  was  insti- 
tuted under  the  Maccabeea.  Judaa  early  eatablished  hit 
military  companlea  (I  Hacc  iii,  55)  in  diviaona  of  1000 
100, 50,  and  10;  and^mon.as  prince,  firri  paid  a  stand- 
ing army  out  of  hia  own  reaourcea  (1  Mace;  xiv,  82> 
Hia  ancceesois  commanded  a  siill  larger  number  of 
troops,  and  John  Hyrcanu*  was  ibe  flrit  who  enlisted 
alao  foreigners  (Joseph.  A  tit.  xiii,  8, 4),  probably  Arabi- 
ans, who  served  m  mercenary  armies  (1  Mace  v,  S9). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  likewiae  engaged  in  for- 
eign warfare,  for  instance,  a*  auxiliaries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (I  Mace.  X,  36;  Joseph.  .4n/.  xiii,  10,  4),  and  indi- 
viduals even  attained  the  rank  nf  commanders  (Joseph. 
AhI.  xiii,  10,  4;  18,1;  Apion,  ii,  5).  although  they  gen- 
erally abttaiDed  from  seTving  in  foreign  anniea,  on  •»■ 
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eoaDt  of  being  otdlged  to  violiM  tho  Skblwth  ( Joaepb. 
ilMLxiT,IO,ll  aqnU).  The  diKonleaC  uid  party  jeil- 
oiui«*  of  the  J«vA  roHlered  necomry  th«  employmeQt 
of  Ibnign  merceoaiua  by  kin^  Aleiuider  uid  queen 
Alexuuba  (JiMeph.  J  oL  jdU,  18, 6 ;  U,  li  16,3),  called 
heavj-aimed  ((uravrofiiixai,  Juicpb.  Hnf.  xiti,  12,6). 
Herod  the  Great  had  in  hii  amy,  no  doabt,  nuny  rDr- 
eigaen,  even  Germans  (Jawph.^n<.  i[vii,8,B;  [Car,  ii, 
1,2);  KiUidler  (in  Ad.  Aaid.  Hr/unl.  i/ei;aM.i,*li  «q.) 
uitderMaiidi  alao  a  apeciaL  choaen  culpa  aa  a  body-guard 
(iTbifiarafvXacfC,  Joseph.  AhI.  xv,  9,  S;  comp.  War,  ii, 
1,8).  He,a»»l«ohi«Bucc««aot(.ro»eph.Hn(,irLi,l(),8; 
War,  li,  SO,  1),  BulTeTed  liia  inwpa  in  certain  caaea  lo 
tmite  with  the  Roman  legions  (Joaephui,  War,  ii,  IR,  B ; 
lit,4,!;  ^nCxvii,  10,1),  and  these  Herodian  soldiers,  like 
the  Roman,  were  employed  to  guard  priaoneia  (Acta  xii, 
4  sq.).  Reelecting  the  discipline  of  thcae  Uerodian 
troopawe  know  nothing  paaitire,bntthey  vera  certain- 
ly organized  on  Roman  principles,  ai  alaojasepbushim- 
kIT  Buned  and  diicipliiitd  the  Jewish  militia  wlio  were 
under  his  command,  after  the  Roman  custom  ( War,  ii, 
10, 7).  In  the  limes  of  the  direct  Roman  govcmnient 
of  Judsa,  in  order  to  maintain  tranquillity,  there  were 
Roman  military  bodies  in  the  country,  who  were  regu- 
larly stationed  at  the  head-quarten  of  the  procurator  at 
Ceaarea  (Acts  x,  I);  but  duiing  the  great  festival,  name- 
ly, the  Pasaorer,  they  were  in  part  det^led  to  Jemaalem 
(Acts  xxi,  SI  -,  Joseph.  Ifar,  ii,  12, 1).  See  Komam  Eh- 
I'lRE.  (Sec  generally  Danz,  lit  l^raor.  rt  nUit.  Jenn, 
1G90;  J.Lydii  Sgnlagma  de  re  mUil.  cum  ootia  S.Tan 
TiL,  Dordiac  1698 1  >oth  also  in  Ugolini  Thttmr.  utriL) 
See  A  RUT  j  Wab. 

HOST  OF  HEAVES  (or^Sn  MX,  UAa'  koA- 
ihuma't/iin,  armg  iff  lie  mUo),  in  Gen.  ii,  I,  refer*  to 
the  sun,  muon,  and  atan,  as  the  boat  of  heaven  under 
the  symbol  of  an  army,  in  which  the  sun  is  considered 
as  the  king,  the  moon  as  his  vicegerent,  the  stars  and 
planela  ai  their  attendants,  and  the  constellations  as  the 
bsttalions  and  squadmns  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  oi^ 
der,  that  they  may  come  with  their  leaden  to  execute 
the  dfaigns  and  commands  of  the  sovereign.  According 
ID  this  notion,  it  is  said  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  "The 
stars  in  their  course*  fgught  against  Saera"  (Judg.  v, 
20).  The  worship  of  the  boat  of  heaven  waa  one  of  the 
earliest  fonns  of  idulstry  (q.  v.),  and,  fnm  finding  it  fre- 
quently reprobalod  in  the  Scripture^  we  may  conclude 
that  it  waa  vray  common  aniong  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  their  dedenaon  lh>m  the  pure  sen'ice  of  God  (Dent. 
iv,  19;  2  Kings  xvii,  Ifl)  xxi,  3,  A;  xxiii,  6;  Jer.  six, 
.13;  Zeph.i,6i  Acta  vii,  42),     See  IIkAveX 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  Ic  is  said,  "And  it  (tho  little 
horn)  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of  heas-eu ;  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  of  the  sun  to  the  ground, 
and  stamped  upon  them"  (vUi,  10,  11).  This  donbl- 
lesB  points  to  tlu:  aspiring  lutuie  and  uaiuping  power 
of  Antiochus  Eiiiphanes,  who  in  2  Mace  ix,  10  is  de- 
scribed as  the  man  who  thought  he  could  reach  to  the 
Star*  of  heaven ;  which,  from  Ua.xiv,18;  xxiv,21,may 
be  understood  to  signify  the  rulcni,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
aiastical,  among  the  Jews.  Tho  priests  and  Levites, 
like  the  angels,  were  continually  waiting  on  the  service 
of  the  King  oT  heaven  in  the  Temple,  as  of  old  in  the 
tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24),  aud  these  were  that  part  of 
the  host,  or  the  hcdy  people,  that  were  thrown  down 
and  trampled  apaa;  for  AJitiochus  overthrew  some  of 
the  moat  celebrated  luminaries  among  the  leader*  (^  the 
Jewish  people,  and  reduced  them  to  (he  lowest  degra- 
dation. Spencer,  in  hia  treatise  Dt  Ijigibui  llrb.  bk.  i, 
ch.  iv,  p.  202,  takes  notice  tliat  the  Scripture  often  bor- 
rows expressions  fi^m  military  aOsirs  to  accommodate 
itself  tu  the  use  of  the  taliemacle.  and  hence  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  teim  "host,"  The  iSort  n/A(nr™  and 
the  prina  of  Out  ho^  he  thinks  must  refer  to  the  body 
of  the  priests,  who  exercised  the  offices  of  their  warfare 
under  the  standards  of  the  Deity.    See  LnTT.x  Horn. 

A  very  fnquent  epithet  of  Jehovah  is  "  Jtkotak  God 
q/'AoM(,"Le.or  the  celestial  aimiea;  genetally  itnderad 
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"Lord  Ood  of  bests"  (Jet.  t,  H;  xxxTiii,17i  xliv,  7; 
Ho*,  xii,  5i  Amoa  iii,  18;  Psa.  lix,  6;  Ixxx,  4,  7,  14). 
This  is  a  Fery  usual  appellation  of  the  Moat  Uigh  God 
in  some  of  Iba  prophetical  and  other  hooka,  cqipciaDy 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Hal.d:bi ;  but  doe* 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  books  ofjoafaiik  and 
Judge*,  nor  in  Eiekiel,  Job,  and  the  writing!  of  Solo- 
mon. The  Hebrew  word  "  Sabaetli,'  i.  e.  Aoifs,  ia  laed 
by  the  apostle*  Paul  and  Jame*  (Rom.  ix,  29 ;  JaiDc*  T, 
4),  and  is  retained  untnnslsted  in  the  English  Verwm. 
As  to  the  grammatical  coostmction  of  Jtiorai  oj'ioUt, 
some  suppoee  it  to  be  by  elllpus  for  Jthonk  God  t^ 
koaU ;  Ciesenlos  says  this  is  not  nece^eaiy,  and  the  Ar- 
abs,  too,  subjoin  in  like  manner  a  gnnitive  of  atUilMle 
to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  as  A  uiarn,  r^J"  tkr  ktfrwf, 
q.  d.  ^4  Blam,  Mr/  of  Ue  kont.  So,  too,  in  the  ooo- 
atruction  God  ofkoMt,  the  word  jIosU  may  be  Mkea  ■■ 
an  attribute  which  could  be  put  in  (ppastioii  with  tbe 
namM  of  God.  Tho  kotU  thus  BgniBed  in  JrtmtsA  of 
JiomU  can  hardly  be  doubtful  if  we  compare  the  ex]ac«- 
aions*o»l and  Aosfio/ ./Mora*  (Josh.v,M,  15;  PM.ciii, 
21 ;  cxlviii,  !),  which,  again,  do  not  differ  from  hott  of 
heaven,  embracing  both  angels,  and  the  sun,  rooo*!,  mJ 
stars  {Gen.  xxxii,  1,  2;  Deut,  iv,  19).  The  phrkae  Jt- 
hovah  tff  Aotli,  therefore,  dlB^n  little  IVom  the  latter 
form.  Cod  of  kearm,  and  JtiovaA  God  of  imrm  (Gttt. 
xxiv,  7;  2  C^ron.  xxxvi,  23;  Job  xv,  16;  Eara  i,  9;  v, 
11,12;  vi,fl,IO;  Keh.i,4,fi;  ii,4,20;  Psa.  cxxxvi, 5!fi ; 
Jon.  1,9;  Dan.  ii,  IB,  87;  Rev.  xi,  13).  See  Sabaoth. 
Hoat  (oblation,  from  httlia,  victim,  aacrifice),  the 
name  given  in  the  Romish  Church  to  the  bread  or  w«- 
fen  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  tm- 
lesvened,  thin,  flat,  and  of  circular  form,  aikd  has  certain 
cmbtemalic  devico,  aa  the  nuciUxion,  the  I^mb,  or 
aame  wotdi^  or  initials  of  words,  having  lefercnm  la  the 
sacrifice,  impreaaed  on  it.  The  Greek  and  other  Orien- 
tal churches,  aa  welt  as  the  various  ProtesUnt  churcbea, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  by  uung  leavened  bnad,  only 
differing  from  ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  Sncr  qual- 
ity; and  one  ofthe  grounds  of  separation  fioRi  the  Wat 
alleged  by  Michael  Cemlaiius  waa  the  Western  juvctice 
of  using  unleavened  bread.  "The  Greek  and  Proto- 
lanl  controvernaiists  allege  that  in  the  eariy  Chnnh 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that 
OUT  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  Supper,  employed  the 
same.  Even  the  learned  cardinal  Runs  sjid  thei  Jesuit 
Sirmond  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  most  Romad  di- 
vines, with  the  great  Mabillon  at  Iheir  head,  coDtend 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  unleavened  bread,  sod 
especially  for  its  conformity  with  the  instilntioa  of  oui 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the  paschal  supper,  at  which  ^  be 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it,'  none  other  (ban 
the  unleavened  was  admisuble  (Exod.  xii,  8, 15 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6).  (See  Klee,  DognuOU,  iii,  190.)"— Chamben, 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  it  was  left  at  the  option 
of  the  churchea  to  use  leavened  or  unleavened  breail. 
"  Romanists  worship  the  host  under  a  false  pnaumptkn 
that  they  are  do  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  transab- 
stantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who 
is,  on  each  occasion  of  the  cdebntion  oflhat  sacrament. 
ojfrrrd  up  anew  as  a  rktim  (hostia)  by  the  n-callfd 
'priests.'  Against  this  error  the  XXXIstArticIc  of  Re- 
ligion is  expressly  directed,  and  also  these  words  in  the 
of  the  Communion  Service  of  (he 


ProtMtant  Episcopal  Church,  'By  his  o\ 
himself  onnodbrcd,' etc,  that  Church  pointedly  declare 
ing  in  both  those  places  that  the  minister,  **o  far  from 
olTering  any  sacrifice  himself,  refers'  the  people  '  to  the 
sacrifice  already  made  by  anotheT'"  (feden).  Aftertbc 
Council  of  Tnuit  had  determined  (hat.  upon  cinue«r>- 
lion,  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  chajiged 
into  the  I.ord  JcBUt  Christ,  true  God  and  man,  and  that 
though  thcSsviouralwavB  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
in  lifsven,  he  is,  notwithBtanding,  hi  many  other  places 
sacrsnieiitallv  present,  this  decikon  follows:  "There  is. 
therefiire,  no  loon)  to  doubt  that  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 


■1  by  Chiiit  Ibe  Lord."  We  kun  that,  in 
riUi  thii  inauuctioo,  u  the  Miaul  direini, 
Ika  |*if*i  in  sreiy  maa,  ai  aoon  u  he  ha»  conae^aled 
ihc  tnwl  and  wine,  with  bended  knees  adore*  the  nc- 
lanaL  Ha  wonhips  whU  ia  befbre  him  on  the  palen 
aad  in  the  chalice,  and  gives  to  it  the  aupniM  wonhlp, 
Inth  ar  mind  and  body,  that  be  would  pay  to  Cbriit 
hiiBMUl  With  hii  head  bowing  [owaida  it,  and  hi> 
rym  and  tbougbti  fixed  on  il  and  directed  UvaiUi  il, 
ht  layi  to  it  aa  in  Christ;  "Lamb  uf  Ood,  who  takeal 
away  Ibe  uta  ol  the  world,  have  mercy  on  ua.  Lamb 
oT  Ged.  who  takest  away  (he  ains  of  the  worid,  have 
arrej  «  ua.  Lamb  ofGod,  who  taheat  away  the  aiiu 
«(ibc  world,  give  u*  peaca."  The  following  is  atnua- 
htioB  from  tbe  rubric  of  the  Himal :  "  Having  uttered 
the  wonii  at  coniecration,  the  piieat,  immediately  fall- 
iii^CD  hi*  kneo,  adona  the  conaecraled  host;  he  rises, 
iban  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on  tbe  corporale,  and 
ifjKM  alarfa  iL'  When  Che  wine  is  consecnUed,  tbe 
fiat,  in  Uke  manner,  "  falling  on  hi*  kneea,  adorea  it, 
rBe%  ihows  it  to  the  people,  puta  the  cup  in  it*  place, 
arm  it  orsr,  and  again  adore*  it."  Tbe  priest,  rising 
•fi  after  be  has  adond  it  himaelf,  lift*  it  up  a*  high  aa 
bi  as  conveniently,  and,  with  his  eyea  fliced  upon  it. 
^owi  it,  to  be  deromly  adored  by  the  people ;  who, 
hiring  notice  alaa,  by  ringing  the  mast-bell,  aa  aoon  aa 
tber  see  it,  fall  down  in  Che  humblest  adoration  to  it,  aa 
if  it  woe  <iod  himself.  If  ChnsC  were  visbly  piesenC, 
1^  nnld  not  bestow  on  him  more  acts  of  homage 
thM  they  do  on  tbe  hosC  They  pray  Co  it,  and  use  the 
•aaie  acts  of  inTonCioo  a*  they  do  tt>  Christ  himself. 
The  host  is  alu  worshipped  when  it  a  carried  through 
the  Mreet  in  SL^nm  proceniDii,  eicher  before  tbe  pope, 
a  when  takoi  to  soaie  aick  person,  or  on  the  feast  of 
Coipns  Chrisii.  The  person  who^  in  great  churche*, 
aMTey*  the  sacrament  to  the  numerous  aommunicants, 
b  called  UyKbu  Dri,  the  porter  or  carrier  of  Gd(L  This 
sklatiDB*  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  known 
tin  tbe  year  1216;  for  it  wis  in  1215  thst  Cruisubslan< 
tisliiK,  br  tbe  Council  of  Laleran,  under  pope  Innocent 
in,  WH  made  an  article  of  fuch ;  and  we  al«i  lind  in 
the  Roanan  <anan  law  that  it  was  pope  Uonorius  who 
■dtnd.  in  the  fuUowing  yew,  that  the  priests,  at  a  cer- 
tain pan  of  lbs  niaM  service,  shoukl  elevate  the  boat, 
■d  I  iian  tbe  people  to  prostrate  tbemaelres  in  wor- 
•hi^itiing  it.  Se«  Augusti,  DmheSnlii^tiitii  oai  dtr 
<irM.An*daLnu,iTbKi.;  Elliott,  DttrntaUm  of  fbt- 
mamim,bk.  ii,ch.  iv,  vi  Sttmn,  Expm.  <if  Ike  S9  ArO- 
lia,  p.  GOS.  731,  n. :  Ne«le,  lalrvd.  EaM.  Clairtk,  U,  516 ; 
Sitgd,  CAnK.  AUmi.  i,  SO;  Bingham,  CkriM.  Antiq.  it, 
Rlti  Fairar,  a.  v.  Adoration;  Schrockb,  KinAngack. 
uriii,  ft  73;  and  the  articles  AiVMiTEa;  Lord's  Suf- 
Rs;  Mass;  TkaDsubstABTUtiox     (J.H.W.) 

BostaBa  (rQ**)7^,  taanAak',  nrttfikip),  a  per- 
«a  delivered  into  the  hands  of  another  aa  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  engagement.  See  Fledoe. 
Cuaqoeteil  kiai::s  or  nations  often  gave  hcatage*  for  the 
pavment  of  their  tribute,  or  for  the  continuance  of  their 
^ijtctian ;  thus  Jehnash,  king  of  Israel,  exacted  hos- 
Oim  ^ncn  Amsziah,  king  of  Judah  (S  Kings  xiv,  14;  'i 
Chron.  jon,  U).     See  Wah. 

Botcbklll,  EBE.1EZBH,  a  Prcshvlcrian  missionary 
to  the  Iwliani,  wm  bom  at  Richmond,  Mdss„  March  19, 

Oinctaw  nation  in  1S»*,  and  spent  (he  rost  of  his  life 
Unriog  among  them.  He  dieil  at  the  midcnce  ofhis 
tntber,  the  late  Rev.  John  Hotchkin.  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
Oct.  n,  IW7.  Hotchkin  wsa  not  only  a  minister,  but 
•In  so  initmctnr.  and  was  active  in  the  manaj^ement 

<  boarding  and  other  schouln Wilson,  PratjiUrion 

BUorical  A  Immac,  1SG8,  p.  S34  si]. 
Hot  CnMS-Bona,  a  kind  of  mnffln  or  biscuJt,  with 
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erally  nsed  in  England  by  the  adhereots  of  the  Chmth 
of  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday.  These  bi*- 
cuits  are  said  to  be  derived  from  Che  EcckaiasCical  Eu-- 
logi«  (q.  v.),  formerly  given  as  a  token  of  friendship,  ot 
eent  to  Che  house*  of  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
ceiving the  host.— See  Staunton,  EcdaiajtiaU  iKctw*- 
<ify,p.877. 

Ho'tliam  (Heb.  Chatham',  Onin,  a  tail  or  rigneU 
ring,  aa  in  Exod.  uviu,  12,  etc;  Sept.  Xudii^i,  Vulg. 
llaAam),  tbe  name  of  two  mert. 

1.  Oiie  of  the  Bona  of  Heber,  the  grandson  of  Aabei 
(lChT<»i.vii,  32).  RCcir.  1658.  He  is  probably  Che 
same  with  Heucu,  whose  sons  are  enumerated  in  verse 
85,  and  grandsons  in  verses  86,  87. 

2.  An  Aioerite,  and  father  of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two 
of  David's  cham;aons  (1  Chron.  xi,  44,  where  the  name 
Is  Angliciied  "  Hothin,"  after  the  Sept.  Xxduv)-  B-C 
1046. 

Ho'tlum  (I  Chron.  xi,  44).    See  Hothau  2. 

Ho'thlr  (Heb.  Holkir',  T^nin,  prntrmr;  Sept. 
'ItaiStpi,  'liSipi),  the  thirteenth  ton  of  Heman  (q.  v.), 
who,  with  eleven  of  hia  kinsmen,  had  charge  i^  the 
twenty-first  divisioo  of  Levitical  ungeis  (I  CtoML  xzv, 
4,  28).    RC.  1014.    See  GinpALTi. 

HottCntota,  the  aboiiginaJ  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Cokmy,  in  Southern  Africa.  They  an  divided  into 
three  large  tribes:  1.  the  Nama,  or  Nsmaqua;  2.  tbe 
Kora  (Korana,  Konqua) ;  and,  3.  Che  Saab,  or  Bnahmen 
(fi«jesnana>  In  moilcm  limes  they  have  been  pushed 
northwards,  partly  by  Eoiopean  immigrants,  partly  by 
the  Becchuanas  and  KaffiH.  The  Nama,  or  Namaqna, 
live  as  nomads  along  the  Orange  River,  in  tireat  Ka- 
maqualand,  which  is  an  independent  country,  with  about 
100.000  square  miles,  and  only  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
Uctle  Namaqualand,  which  is  a  part  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  Kora,  oi  Korana,  were  about  filly  years  ago  vety 
numeroua  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tasl  and  Hart  riven; 
now  they  dwell  aa  nomad*  on  both  ndes  of  the  Upper 
Orange  River,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  (q.  v.).  The  Saab,  or  Buahmen,  live  scst- 
tered,  partly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony, 
partly  in  the  desert  Kalahary.  In  Cape  Colony  there 
were,  according  to  the  censuK  nf  IRCD,  81,598  Hotten- 
lota,  by  the  side  of  181,592  Europeans,  and  100,6811 
KaRres,  in  a  total  popiUation  of  490,381.  little  ia 
known  of  the  Hottentots'  religion  further  than  that  they 
believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  hold  feetlvala  on  the 
occasioD  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  look  upon  cer- 
tain spoca  at  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  They  have 
no  r^ular  priest,  nor  anything  like  an  established  woi^ 
ship,  althoDgh  they  render  especial  homage  to  a  small, 
shining  bug.  They  have  magicians  for  whom  they 
have  great  reapect.  The  BaMardi,  or  Grijuiu,  result- 
ing from  the  amalgamation  of  Hottentots  and  Europe- 
ana,  appear  much  more  susceptible  of  mental  and  intel- 
lectual culture;  they  also  focm  a  distinct  race,  and  a 
colony  of  6000  of  chem,  established  at  the  Cat  River  in 
1826,  has  been  quite  successful,  and  numbered  in  I8T0 
■bout  20,000,  nearly  all  Christians.  They  sre  partly 
n^lmad^  (»nly  agriculturists.  The  Hotlentola  in  Caps 
Colony  and  the  Griquas  do  longer  speak  the  Houen- 
tot  language,  but  a  Dutch  dialect,  atrongly  mixed  with 
Hottentot  and  KaSic  wotda.  The  Hottentot  language 
is  not  related  to  any  other,  and  is  especially  difTeient 
from  the  large  South  African  family  of  languages. 
The  words  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  usually  end 
in  a  vowel  or  nasal  sound.  Among  the  consonant^ 
A/  and  V  are  wanting.  There  are  many  diphthongK 
Non-Africans  find  it  impossible  to  imitate  Che  guttu- 
rals which  the  Hottentots  breathe  with  a  hoaise  voice 
from  a  hollow  chesl,  aa  well  aa  the  four  clicking  sounds 
which  are  produceil  by  a  lashing  of  the  tongue  against 
■      ■  *  :h  in  writing  ate  represented  by 
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ofthe«aBtcniHotlen[aii,orGonaqiu*;  1.  tlie  dead  dia- 
kectsof  tbe  culunial  lIiitUntDts.  The  lubaUolivcs  have 
three  gendeniT  mucuJinp,  femtniDe,  and  cojumon;  and 
three  numbere,  nin^ar,  dual,  and  plunL  There  are 
nocuei;  the  adjnlivr  aiid  verb  are  nut  inflected.  The 
prepontionB  are  uBually  placed  after  the  words  which 
they  govern.  The  Unguage  of  the  Biuhmen  diffen 
tmm  that  ufthe  other  Ho[tentJ)t&  By  the  Dutch  con- 
queron  iif  the  country  of  the  Hotteotole  the  poor  iiihil)- 
ilanU  were  cungidercd  unvurthy  of  Christianity,  and 
even  many  memhen  of  the  colonial  chuTchea  diwoun- 
tcnanced  and  prevented  all  mlaeionary  enteiprisei.  The 
finl  misgionaiy  among  the  Hottenloti  began  hi>  npera- 
tiona  in  1709,  hut  he  ceased  them  after  a  Tew  weeks.  In 
1787,  the  Muravian  miasionaiy,  G,  Schmidt,  gained  an 
attentive  hearing ;  but  when,  after  a  hv  years,  tlie  fhiic 
i>r  his  labors  appeared,  he  oaa  compelled  by  the  colonial 
gi.vcrnnient  to  leave.  During  (he  next  fifty  years  no 
misuonary  was  allowed  (u  vint  the  Hottentots.  In  1792 
the  Huravians  succeeded  in  re-eilalilighing  their  miasion, 
but  not  until  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  did  the  missionariM  And  the  necessary  protection, 
nndet  which  their  UaCioa  at  Baviaanskloof  (at  present 
called  Genaclendal)  became  very  flonrishtng.  The  work 
grew  steadily,  and  (since  ISIB)  has  extended  from  the 
Hottentots  to  the  Kalfrea.  The  Mursvians,  even  as 
early  as  17B8,  were  joined  by  the  London  Miasionaiy 
Society.  The  missionary  Von  der  Kemp  established  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  a  misuon  among  the  Hot- 
tenlDta,  and  the  latter  labored  among  the  Bnshmen. 
In  little  Namaqnaland  the  minion  was  likewise  begun 
by  the  London  .Society,  and  continued  by  the  Rhenish 
Miwonary  Society,  which,  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  Hotlenlots,  established  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
eastern  districts.  Sei-eral  thousands  of  Griquas  settled 
oil  the  Cat  River,  where  the  station  rhili|i(on,  with  seiA- 
cral  out^tations,  arose.  Among  the  Kpras 
have  been  established  (unce  1884)  by  the  Berlin  Mis- 
sionaty  Society.  More  recently.anuniheror other 
sicHiaiy  societiea,  of  almost  all  the  churchea  rtpresent- 
eil  in  Cape  Oilony,  have  taken  part  in  the  missions 
among  the  Hottentots.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Caps 
Crilony.lho  Lonilon  MiiHon  Society  was  the  first  to  es- 
tablish (1805)  missions  in  Great  Namsquatand.  Subae- 
quenlly  the  fleld  was  occupied  by  tht  Wesleysn  Hetho- 
dista  and  the  Rhenish  Miasionaiy  Society.  Several  sta- 
tions established  by  the  fonner  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  eounliy  weie  a^ain  abandoned  (Ckincordiaville  and 
Wealeyvale,  1B43-&3),  hut  in  1869  Ihey  still  had  three 
distiicu  in  the  south— Nisbethhath,  Hnale'a  Fountain, 
and  Jerusalem— all  of  which  were  occuined  by  native 
helpers,  and  occasionally  visited  1^  a  Wesleyan  miasion- 
ary  from  Little  Namaqualand.  More  cxtennve  is  th< 
work  of  the  Rhenish  Society,  which  in  184-2  esublished 
its  first  out-station  at  Bothania,ontl  gradually  advanced 
noTthwanls  as  far  as  the  Zwachaub.  Th«ir  latton,  espe- 
cially at  Bethania,  have  been  very  successTul,  and  Great 
Namaqualand  may  now  be  regaideil  as  a  Ct  '  ' 
countiy.  SeoTindall(Wesleyanmiaaionaiy),  rtroZ-M- 
farrs  on  ffrrnt  AViniafuafaniJimililf /HAoWrmfs,'  Moo- 
die,  The  Record,  or  a  Stiia  ofoffieiai  P«ptri  niatii 
lie  Ctmdilion  and  Trfalmenl  ofiht  naliit  Tribit  I'a  Smlli 
Africa  (Capetown,  1938  sq^  6  vols.),  A  Grammar  of 
the  Ilottentcil  lai^giiai^  has  tieen  prepared  liv  Tyndall 
(Capetown,  1857).  and  a  work  on  etvmolngy' by  Wall- 
mano  (BeiUn.  i»iu).  On  the  history  of  the  missinni 
among  the  Hottentots,  see  Gmndemann,  ^iuumtir^ 
<Golha,  1867).     (A.J.S.) 

Bottluger,  Johana  Helnriob,  1.  a  cclelnted 
Swiss  theologian  and  scholar,  bom  at  Zurich  Mai 
]6?0.  He  stud ieil  the<dogy  and  the  Oriental  Isnffiuigps  at 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Gmningen,  and  Leyden.  In  1642  he  be- 
came professor  ofChiireh  History  at  ZDrich,  and  in  I64S 
added  to  it  a  pmfeseoiahip  at  Ihe  Carolinum.  In  IC55 
he  became  prnfenor  of  Oriental  languages  at  H«del- 
bcTg.  but  in  lC6t  he  retuined  In  Zurich.  In  IGC6,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  Hoombeck  (q.  v J,  the  University  of 
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Leyden  urged  Hottinger  to  eooie  as  hia  niiiiiiMiir  He 
finally  conaented,  by  advice  of  the  Swiss  govemment. 
to  serve  that  uiiiveisity  a  few  years.  While  making 
his  arrangements  prepaialuy  to  his  journey,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Limmsl,  June  5, 16S7.  Huttinger  oc- 
cupies a  distinguished  place  among  the  phiialogiata  of 
the  17th  century,  who  labored  to  piomole  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Shemitic  languagea.  He  was  one  of  the 
tint  to  bring  to  public  notice  a  number  of  Syriae  and 
Arabic  works  by  giving  extracts  from  than  aod  biogra- 
phies of  their  authors.  He  also  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
the  Vudy  of  Oriental  languages  by  establiahing  at 
own  expense  an  Arabic  piinting-office  at  Hrtdel- 
g  while  profeaaoi  in  that  dty.  The  great  aim  of  bis 
ilinga  was  to  cstihlish  Ihe  inlopretatioo  of  Scripture 
a  more  thoroughly  historical  and  gimmmatical  fonn- 
daljoni  yet  he  rather  furnished  the  means  for  aticb  a 
syitaa  Uisn  establisheil  it  himself.  His  works  conasl 
chiefly  of  compilations,  and  were  valuaUe  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  from  aouices  previously  not 
known.  He  seldom  gives  an  exegeiia,  but 
docs  it  is  based  on  giamnutical  and  historical  cciuideT- 
ations  rather  than  on  dogmalicaL  His  prindpal  wmka 
an,  ErtrcilalVMtt  A  MMorMmn  ds  PaHatndio  Soma- 
ril.  (1C44)  -.—Eroltmiaa  lagam  lamrta  (1647 ;  3d  cditioo, 
1667}:  — (TrtDimuKini  CialdaifStriaca  (1658):— ffisT. 
oricHtalii  de  Maiammtditmo,  Sameaiumo,  CkaUaumo 
(Zur.  1660)  —ffittoria  rttlaiat.  Ifoci  TeMt.  (1661-67,  9 
vols.),  of  which  Schair  (Ci.  Hil.  i,  21)  says  that  it  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  "  It  ia  kaa 
original  and  vigorous,  but  more  sober  and  moderate :' — 
JuM  Ilebraontm  (165&): — Smfgnta  orieot/iU  ojfponlwm 
Kintibiu  &ii«ai-un<i  (1667)  -^fiibliolkrra  ori«^alu  (Hei- 
delb.  1658)  ■.—TkmUTTa  philoL  (Zur.  1649)  -.—  Wnftm- 

TagederviaMrtkatkoluckeGlatteiHfiidaimi{\6i7~49, 
a  vols.)  ;— tarsus  Ikfoloffiait  (1660>— Pierer,  Umrtnat 
LtxSam,  a.  v. ;  Kitto,  SiU.  Cyclop-  i>,  381 ;  Hoefer,  Non. 
Biogr.  Oininilr,  xxv,  !3G  sq. ;  Henog,  Rtal-Eiifftliili. 
vi,287Bq.;  BinA  J.  1/.  Iloanprr  drr  Onmlalut  d.  17 
JahriimdrrUi  Bay]e,  Jlitt.  Did.  ii,  tUb  *q. ;  BMiiUhnta 
Sacra,  vii,  63. 

Ht)ttincer,  Jofaann  Helniicb,  3,  a  Swiss  PiM(» 

tant  theok-gisn,  grandson  of  Ihe  pmcding,  was  bom  at 
Zurich  Dec  6,  IC8I.  He  studied  Iheolngy  at  the  uni- 
venulies  of  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Amsteidam.  and  in  17M 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marhui;^  Jn 
1705  be  became  iimfessor  of  Hebrew  aniiquiltta,  and 
in  1710  professor  of  theology.  To  strictly  Calvinisiic 
views  he  added  most  of  Cocr«ui^s  principles,  and  frovn 
this  mixture  resulted  a  syslcra  of  his  own,  whicJi  he 
aet  forth  in  a  treatise  on  dogmatio^ entitled  T^jiaa  Doe- 
Iriaa  Chniliana  (Francf.  ad  Main,  ITI4.  8vo).  This 
work  created  great  excitement:  Ihe  author  was  ac- 
cused of  inculcating  mystical  doctrines,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  bis  pooitinn  in  1717.  Hottinger  retired  to 
Frankenthal,  where  he  became  pastor  of  ibe  Brformed 
Church.  In  I7S1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  th«^ 
ogy  at  Heidelberg,  where  bo  died  April  7, 17S0.  The 
most  important  of  his  later  writings  are  l/uquintio  de 
Rttrlalumibm  tztraBrdiaarii*  in  gmtre  rt  dt  f  ntesibai 
kodirrmt  rulgo  diefit  iaMpiraiiM  n  tpteit  (1717,  8vo), 
in  which  he  ireataof  the  prophets  of  the  Cevenues,  who 

— Hoefei,  Now.  Biog.  Genirulr,  xkv,  239;  Hilgenfrld, 
2eittchri/>f.  wiitmichnfll.  Tkrot.  I8C8,  p-Sl.  (J.  N.  1'.) 
HotiJng«r,  Johana  Jakob,  1,  ion  of  Jbhami 
Ilciiirich,  No.  1,  was  boni  at  ZUricli  Dec.  1,  IG5J.  He 
studied  Ibeology  at  Zurich  and  Rarlc,  and  became,  in 
ICHO,  pastor  of  Stallikon,  near  Zurich.  In  1666  he  was 
appiunted  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  in  1698 
prorc^sor  of  theology  in  the  univenily  of  that  i^ce. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1785.  Hottinger  labored  eamcslly  to 
establish  a  union  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  with 
that  view  published  his  Din.  irnnai  de  rrrilalii  tl  cAar- 
iiali,i«f(rlr^Prolf,la«S«mc«i>n<d>ie(l7il).  Hewas 
an  ardent  opponent  of  Ihe  Roisan  Church,  and  wrote 
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igitnit  it  hia  Diotrtalio  *itetdarit  de 
nm  at  tcdtiia  Romami  ttcrinom  (1719).  Hii  priiid- 
fd  (Kber  norks  an,  ^eliW Mcie  XiVuio^uoiicAte  (1698- 
179,  t  roll,  Aw) :— frtn- rf.  ZbUdbJ  At  5«fc  McA  don 
TtAl\lliy.—DitckriiHitheLtlireT.d.lKiUame»Gtadt 
tMte  (ITIG) :— //iXoHu /onHJo!  cmueHau  (1733):— 
Fala  iodraa  de  pradertinulioite  tt  ffralia  Dfi  (1727), 
He.— Pimr,  L'ianrw'~/.«ilaM,  B.  r. ;  Hertag,  Real-Eii- 
/jUtf.  Ti,  290  H|.  J  Hotfer,  \oiir.  Bios.  Gatir.  xxr,  238 
»(.;  W«fch, BiWo**.  TA«Ay.  (lee  Index);  Fuhnnuui, 
llmiAciTitrtiadi  d.  Kircktagttch.  ii,  u^ ;  (jue,  DogneH- 
jartitilf,  iii,  78  sj. 

Hottitiger,  Johann  Jakob,  2,  nepher  ot  a 
gruMbpi]  of  the  foraging,  ind  ■!»  a  dinlinguished  Ihe- 
<4a^aii.«aa  bora  ■[  Zurich  May  18, 1783.  H«  w&i, 
poinud  pTotrmot  of  hiiloiy  at  tha  univusily  of  hin 
■in  pbce  in  1814,  and  died  tbere  May  IS,  llMiS.  llii 
pnndpal  works  aie  Giidt.d.Scll<ttiztT.Kircluiitrtm<aig 
antl8i.i-S7,2™b.8\t.);-//«Urcw:AJf«tiis/iH.i.Zei( 
ritaiL  \H\,  8i-d).  He  also  ediln),  in  connection  niih 
To(eli,Ballin^r'a&/brnuif»w^«cTjl.(vaLi-iii,Fnuenr. 
I»ta,8ni).  SeePierer,(,-iur,/.<riiTm,vm,8i8;  Hoefer, 
Vmt.  Hioy.  GiniraSt,  xxv,  289;  Brockhiui,  Cow.  Ltx. 
riu,10e. 

WwiawuM  a  the  name  of  a  Mohainmediui  Kct  oF 
nning  timntiuiu  Arabianii,  who  dwell  in  Cents,  ai  is  the 
raMnn  of  the  Arabians.  "  They  hire  a  particnlai  law, 
bj  which  they  aie  commandcil  to  perfomi  their  cere- 
tanuetand  prayers  under  a  pavilion,  without  any  light, 
ifto'  which  they  lie  with  the  fltit  woman  they  can 
not.'*  Some  followera  of  this  »ecl  are  living  concealed 
MAIexamlria  and  other  places.  They  arc  not  lalerated 
hj  tbeir  fellDw-ixMnlrymen.  and  an  burnt  alire  if  dia- 
cDTOtd.  The  name  given  them  ngniSea  in  Arainc 
leidiei,  laicieiimt,  or  abomuiabli  pfnoiu.  See  Brougb- 
0»,BMieth.But.aac.\,i95.     (J.It.W.) 

Hoablgant,  Charles  Pi(a:<cois,  a  French  priest 
of  the  Orilory,  ami  an  eminent  Biblical  stbDlar,  was 
ton  at  Paris  in  1686.  He  joined  hia  order  in  1704,  and 
i«a  became  distinguished  for  hia  great  aitainmenls. 
lit  IkuuhI  snccessively  on  bellcB-letlrea  at  Jeuilly,  on 
ttxunc  at  Mirseillcf ,  and  on  philosophy  at  Soisaons, 
■d  was  calleil  to  Paris  in  llii  lo  conduct  the  confer- 
not  of  Sl.Magloire.  His  devotion  to  the  duties  te- 
i|and  by  Ihne  new  oIKca  produced  a  serious  illneis, 
•had)  terminated  in  tntal  desfness.  Being  thus  inca- 
p»tal«<l  for  public  duty,  be  dei-oted  ail  his  time  to 
Ksdy,  ^iphring  himself  espedally  to  the  Oriental  tan- 
nages, Towards  the  doao  of  his  long  career,  his  intel- 
kciBsl  hcuttiea  became  impaired  in  cooseqaence  of  a 
fsQ.  He  .lied  at  Paris  October  31, 1783.  In  1772  he 
imiled  a  school  for  girls  at  Avilly,  where  be  had  a 
amnoj  resdence,  and  at  his  death  he  left  an  annual  in- 
ome  of  175  francs  to  that  imtjtulian.  His  principal 
■nsuniiut  was  to  set  in  type  and  print  his  works  hiio- 
dC  and  fot  that  puipnae  be  rMablishcd  a  printing- 
fam  in  his  country  house;  He  wrote  KaruiH  Je  In 
Latgmt  tlibnajue  (Paris,  178!,  8vo}  in  verae,  in  imila- 
DM  ti  the  Karina-Grrr^uti  of  Sort-Rnyal.  In  the 
Fifaee  Hoobigant  defends  HasdeTs  system,  uid  at- 
uapte  (o  prove  the  nseleBsnesB  and  danger  of  vowel 
puis  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  ■— /Voiyommo  m  Serip- 
^^nI■«oc7^B.(Pari^l74G,^lo).  Inlhiaworkhefiillows 
C^pel,  seeking  to  prove  thai  the  original  te.xt  of  the 
«.  T.  hsB  imdergone  alterations  which,  without  Inuch- 
iag  «  poinu  of  dogma  or  of  morals,  tend  to  obscure  the 
•oae ;  «»d  he  gives  rules  by  which  these  faults,  due  most- 
Iv  lo  the  carehasness  of  copyists,  mav  be  discovered  and 
ontcad-^CimftTrinn  lit  Meti.  In  this  vrork,  pub- 
lahad  without  name  of  place  or  dale,  he  gives  a  popular 
•rpimi  of  the  principle*  of  criticism  developed  in  the 
F*«admg  wnA  i—I'ialmi  Hrbraid  nmdit  quim  pluri- 
^^rrpurgali  (Leydcn.  174.'^,  16ino),  the  text  corrected 
ac^T&ig  IB  the  prtnct^ea  laid  down  by  the  anthot  in 
hi*  ProlBgami  w  ■■ —Biblia  UAraica  cuik  notit  criticii  H 
nra^  latma  ad  notai  nUiaa  Jiaefa ;  aatdmil  Kbri 
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Cnnci  jai  daUerottmimd  taxntur,  fn  ftw  ctautt  di*. 
IrSmH  (Paris,  1763  and  1754,  4  vols.  foL).  This  work, 
which  cost  its  author  twenty  years' labor,  was  published 
by  the  Congregalion  of  the  Oratory  at  an  expense  of 
40,000  francs.  It  is  very  carefully  executed,  and  is 
printed  in  two  columns,  one  containing  tbe  text  and  the 
Diber  the  translation.  The  text,  printed  without  vowel 
points,  is  but  a  reprint  of  Van  der  Hnnght's  edition  of 
1705.  The  corrections  proposed  by  Houbigant  (who 
makes  no  account  of  the  Ktri  and  Ktlhib  of  the  Maio- 
rites),  are  placed  either  in  the  margin  or  in  the  form  of 
tables  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  comctiona  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  taken  from  the  Samaritan  Codex,  to 
which  HouiHgant,  as  well  as  Morin,  attached  undue  im- 
portance; others  are  taken  fnim  various  MSS.  belong- 
ing tc  the  C^ngiegslion  of  the  Oraloiy,  or  to  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  Paris,  but  are  not  fully  indicaied  by  him ; 
a  large  number,  finally,  are  merely  conjectural,  and  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  bis  principles  of  criticism 
contained  in  the  I'rfjtj/omna.  TTiese  corrections  have 
not  received  the  approliation  of  competent  Judges.  Hon- 
bigant  ^ipean  not  to  have  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  his  authorities,  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  of  thorooghnea  in  his  knowledge  of  lie- 
brew,  as  nell  ss  of  arbitrariness  in  his  corrections.  The 
L«tin  translation  was  published  sepamlely,  under  the 
title  Vtlerit  TntatntaU  rertio  nova  (r«ris,]753,  6  vols. 
8vo)  I  tbe  critical  notes  and  Praksemrmi  hai-e  also  been 
printed  separalely,  under  tbe  title  Kola  Critica  in  tmi- 
wrtoi  Velirii  Ttilamnii  libroi,  mm  /Ifbraiet  lum  Gnrre 
Krijilns,  nn  intrgrii  PmUgonnii,  ad  nemplar  Pariti' 
mm  demo  nrmia  (Prancf.  ad  Main,  1777,  2  vols.  ^to). 
Houbigant  trsnslated  Inshop  Sherlock's  Strnuxu  and 
Leslie's  Utttkoil  icilk  tin  Dtitt  into  French.  He  loft  a 
large  numlier  nf  MSS.  which  were  ne\'er  published.  See 
Cadry,  Solict  lur  In  VU  rl  lit  Ourraget  da  P.  IfoubigmU 
[in  the  ilagam  Kmydopidigtir,  Mav,  1806) ,  G.  IV. 
Meyer,  GadLd.  StAriflrrkUr.  iv,  I54-I5C2G1-270, 46a, 
466;  Hoefer,  A'ouc.  flioj.  CAMiTifc,  xxr,  241  sq.:  Her- 
log,  Snd-Kaeyldap.  ii,  168;  Srhrtickb,  KirekfiiyacA.  a. 
dlAr/vil,  168;  v iii,  50. 

HondkjAr.  Jl'liex,  a  French  theologian,  was  Inm 
aCNoyen  in  1662.  In  I6Q6  ho  was  appointed  rector  nf 
the  Sorbonne,  and  later  fllhsl  several  podtions  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  of  France.  He 
died  Nov.  28, 161!>.  His  onlv  Lheologicat  work  is  Du 
Drroir  da  Cvrti  (LeSIans,  1612, 12iiio).~lIoefer,  Naur. 
Bioy.  Ceneralr,  xxv,  24T. 

Hondry,  Vikckst,  a  French  Jcsnit  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Tours  January  22, 1631. 
He  entered  the  order  in  1&44,  preached  some  thirty 
years,  and  then  devoted  his  tune  to  writing  only.  He 
died  March  29, 1729.  His  prindpsi  works  arc  SennoTU 
Nr  foui  kt  ivjfli  dt  la  Moralt  Chrflimae  (Paris,  169ti, 
tt^:^^0■vola,12mo)^— r™ff«ifeia  itumiire  cTimiltr  Iti 
tom  pridicalmrt  (Par.  1702,  ]2mo);  and  most  especially 
BiUiothijue  da  PridiaiiniTt :  emimitil  Ut  principavx 
tujKi  dt  la  moraU  Chrit.  (Par.  1712,  etc,  28  voU  4lo).— 
Hoefer,  Noia.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  xxv,  358;  Chandon  and 
Delandine,  A'oar.  Did.  Hit.  xvi,  813. 

HoilCl,NiCoi.AS,aFrenchphilanthrop'istarihel61h 
century.  He  founded  at  Paris  the  i/aiton  dt  la  Char- 
iti  Ckritirrmt  in  1578.  Two  yean  later  he  published 
his  Atfrtiaemmt  et  didaTtilim  de  rtniiimlioa  dt  la 
C*(irt((C*rttfniwCPar,I580,8vo).-Hocfcr,,Voiir.i(inj. 
Gmh-ab,  xxv,  258  sq. 

Honsh  C^E?,  olcktr-,  Piel  of  1^5,  to  atirpait\  a 
method  employed  by  Ibe  ancient  Israelites  to  render 
uselen  the  captured  horses  of  an  enemy  (Josh,  xi,  6 ; 
comp.  tien.  xlix,  6),  as  Ihey  were  not  allowed  or  able  to 
use  that  animal  (so  also  2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xviil, 
4).  It  consisted  in  hattulrhiging,  i.  e.  severing  "  (he  ten- 
don Achilles"  of  the  hinder  legs  (Sept.  VHipennitv ; 
compare  'abir;  Syr.  the  ssme,  Barhebr.  p.  220).  The 
practice  is  still  common  in  Arab  warfare  (RosenmBlln 
Imihil.}<tTii  M<Aam.dTtabfUum,%ll).    See  Hob»^' 


HOUGH 


BonEli,  John,  D.D,  1,  ■  totingnWiBi  Englbh  di- 
vine, born  in  Hiddicux  in  IC51,  uid  edacMUA  at  Uig- 
lUIen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  lie  wM  «l«t*d  (mridt^t 
in  1687,  in  sfuW  of  the  iii«iiiJ»inu»  of  king  Jiniei  II,  who 
andetvorad  to  procure  Ihe  elecUon  to  tie  he»d«hip  of  the 
Cdllsge  fi™t  of  Anthonv  Finnor,  ind  then  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Paiker  (q.  v.),  biihop  of  Oifonl,  both  Kuman  Ctlholice 
in  belief,  and  neither  of  then  fcUowa  of  the  college, 
the  itatul*  required.  Lonl-conimiiEionen  hiring  been 
Bent  to  enforce  the  royil  mandates  on  the  «uden[«, 
Hough,  together  with  twenlj-Mx  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  fdlowi  of  the  college,  couiageously  l»otei«ed  Mj,our." 
against  their  arbitnrv  proceedingii.  and  refuwd  W  de-  ,^  , 
Uvw  the  kej-i  of  the  collt^  KinaUy,  in  OcL  1687,  l>r. 
Parker  w«*  by  main  force  inilalled  in  Hough'*  pUee. 
"The  nation,  as  well  oa  the  univeraity,  looked  on  all 
thisproceedingwithajustindignatioii.  llwasthought 
an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burgUiy,  when  men  au- 
thoriied  by  no  legal  nimmiiMon  came  forcibly  and  turn- 
ed men  out  of  their  poBseeeioo  and  freeholdB"  (buhop 
Burnet).  "The  protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  ap- 
plauded ;  the  fuiung  of  his  door  wa«  everywhere  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence."  Lea  than  a  year  sfUr,  Jamei 
11,  under  the  prasHire  of  political  aventa,  thought  it  pni- 
dent,  however,  to  retrace  hi»  «tei»,  and  to  conciliato 
Hough  and  his  adherents.  The  fonner  was  restored  to , 
his  position  a*  presideiiU  After  the  Revolution,  Hough 
became  succeadvely  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1G90 ;  of  Uch- 
field  and  Coventry  in  1699;  and  finally,  after  refuring 
the  aichhiahopiie  of  Canterbury,  bishop  of  Woreester  in 
1717.  He  died  in  1743.  Hough  wrote  Semoai  and 
Cluirya,  published  with  a  Memoir  q/"Att  Li/e,  by  Wil- 
liam  Kui«ll,aD.etc.  (Oif.  1821) ;  and  other  oreaeional 
leimonii. — Darling,  Cyclopaedia  BiHiograjikica,  i,  1564 ; 
Macanl«y,Wi»toiyo/A'nsto«f,voLiii  Allibone, WrttoH- 
ars  of  Aalluirt,i,f&! ;  KtHulxn,  Biog.  lad.  to  llumt'i 
//«(Dry  o/fiiffionrf,  p,B6S  iq.:  StoughtoB  (John),£c- 
da  nil.  (/in^ond  (Lond,  1870),  il,  IBS  aq. 

Bougb,  John,  D.D.,  2,  a  Congregational  minia- 
tet,  wsa  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  August  17, 178S.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1802,  then  studied  divinity,  and 
was  sent  in  180G  as  miiHonary  lo  Vermont,  where  he 
was  ordaiued  pastor  atVergennes  in  1807.  Thia  pas- 
torate he  reaigned  in  181S,  and  became  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  Here  he  renuuued 
tweuty-sevBi  yean,  occupying  sei-eial  chain  in  luin 
He  left  in  1889,  and  was  some  lime  in  the  »er\ice  of  th 
Colonliation  Society.  In  1841  he  wsa  installed  pasto 
at  Windham,  Ohio.  He  obtained  a  dianission  in  186( 
00  account  nf  falling  eyesight,  which  finally  becam 
btiiidnesB.  He  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  July  t; 
1861.  Hough  was  eminently  SBCceaaTuI  and  popular  as 
an  instiuclor.  He  published  three  aennona,  preached  at 
ordinations  (1810, 1823, 1826),  and  WM  one  of  the  editors 
of  "  The  Adviser,  or  Vermont  Evangelical  MagaJdnc."- 
ConffTtg-Quarl.  iii,378i  Wilson,P™(S'(.fl»i(o™»i.4)- 
maiac,  1862,  p.  186. 

HotigbtallliK,  J.  B„  n  Methodist  Episcopal  miDis- 
tcr,  was  bom  in  Mortheasi,  Dulchesa  Co.,  N.  V.,  Oct.  9, 
1797;  studied  law  for  five  years,  from  181" 
verted  about  1817,  and  entered  tlie  itinerant  minislry 
in  1828.  He  was  appointed  sgent  of  tlie  Troy  Confer- 
ence Acwlcmy  in  1835,  and,  on  account  of  poor  health. 


HOUR 

me  hoar"  maans  ■•  imBtdiatdy  f  iHncie  we  fad  nVC^7 

ibwituted  in  the  Taigum  (or  SS'^S,  "in  a  BKMoeail' 

{Kumb,  icvi,  !1,  etc.).     The  conejpoiiding  Gr.  terro  i» 

frequently  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.-T,  writers 

-    tu  viii  18;  Luke  rii,  3B,  etc.).     The  word  kcmr  ia 

etimes  used  in  Scripture  lo  denote  aome  detcjininate 

on  as  "  mine  kour  is  not  yet  come,"  "  IhU  ia  vour 

',  and  the  power  of  darkneia,"  "  the  lumr  ia  coming,' 

It  occun  in  the  Sept.  as  a  rendeting  fur  raiiooB 

words  meaning  time,  Just  as  it  does  if 

longbeforeit  acquired  the  »p*rf(lct    - 


n  Greek  « 


is  still  used  in  Araluc  both  for  *n  hour 


Hebrewa  were  probably  imacquBiDtcd 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twaity-foar 
part*.  The  general  distinclions  of  "mointng,  evBoing. 
and  noondav"  (Ps«.  Iv,  17 1  comp.  Gen.  iv,  1! ;  xriii,  1 ; 
xii,  1, 16,  J8)  were  sufflcicmt  for  Ihem  at  fir«,  as  they 
were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Homer,  //.  xKi,8,  111);  af- 
terwards the  Greeks  adopted  five  marked  perinda  of  the 
day  (JuLPoUux,Oji«».i,68;  Dio  ChrTSDn.O™r.in /« 

Glor.),  and  the  Hebrews  parcelled  o  -  ■•- =-•  *— 

tween  sunrise  and  suni  ■  '"■  ' 

rions  distinguished  by 

by  the  Aml^  who  have  sUled  forms  of  prayers  for  tach 
period  (Lane's  AM.  Kg.  voL  i,  eh.  iii).     See  Dat. 
The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  AmjoMi 
parts  (Neh. '      " "  *"  '   '  - 


nil  his  death  in  1856  or  7.     He  was  a  very  useful 

preacher  and  an  eitccllent  pastor.  Hisbusincasabilities 
were  fine,  and  he  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 

Troy  Conference,  and  twice  assistant  secrelaij'  "f  "<« 
General  Conference.  —  Miimlts  of  Conftrmct;  vi,  358. 
(G.L.T.) 

Hour  (Chald.  ns^,  ihaah',  •  momtni,  plop,  a  lot^, 
Lq."the  wink  of  an  eye"  [  Genii. /( wfffliMW] ;  Greek 
apa),  a  term  first  found  in  Dan.  Ui,  6;  iv,  19,  38: 
and  occurring  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Ji 
iis,B;  2Efd.ix,44).     It eeems tobe  « vague  exjme- 
sion  for  a  short  pfriod,  and  the  frequent  phiase  "i 


N,  T.  we 
Malt.xx,l-6.    Thereia,how- 

er,  nn  proof  of  Ihe  aaseitiun  somclimea  made,  that  «fH 

the  Gospels  may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  three 

uri.     It  has  been  thought  by  some  interpreten  (aee 

oim  Cant  »  A',  r.  ad  John  six,  14)  that  Ihe  erangel- 

.  John  always  computes  Ihe  hours  of  the  day  after  the 

Homan  reckoning,  L  e.  from  midnight  to  midnight  (see 

Pliny,  llil.  Nal.  ii,  79 ;  AuL  GelL  Aorf.  A II.  iii,  !) ;  but 

this  is  without  support  fhim  Hebrew  analogy,  aiid  obliges 

Ihe  gratuitous  suppotition  of  a  reckoning  also  frmn  mid- 

ly  (against  John  xi,9). 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  Ihe  day  into 
/elve  hours  from  the  Babvlonians  (Herodutua,  ii,  109; 
comp.  RswUnaon,  Herod,  ii,  384).  At  what  period  the 
me  first  acquainted  wilh  this  way  of  reckon- 
s  unknown,  but  it  is  generally  suppoaed  that 
they,  too,  learned  il  from  the  Babvlonians  durii^  the 
Capdvily  (Wahoer,  A  nl.  Ufbr.  J  v,  i,  8,  9>  They  -oj 
"  ive  had  some  such  division  at  a  much  eartier  period. 
I  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ahas  erected 
sun-dial  in  Jerusalem,  llie  uae  of  whiih  had  pmbably 
Ben  learned  from  Babylon.  Thrro  i^  however,  Ihe 
greatest  uncertainly  as  lo  Ihe  meaning  of  tbe  word 
r'lVrB  (A.V.  "degrees,"  Isa.  sxxviii,  8).  See  Dial 
It  is~'atiange  that  the  Jewa  were  not  acqu^ntcd  wiih 
this  method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  Ibr,  altfaoogh  a 
purely  conventional  one,  il  is  nalutally  suggested  bjr  the 
monthsinayear.  SirG.Wilkinsoii  thinks  that  it  anme 
from  a  leas  obrious  cause  (RaKlinaon,  llrrtid.  ii,  8841. 
In  whatever  way  it  originated,  it  was  known  to  Ihe 
Egyptians  at  a  very  earlv  period.  They  had  twdre 
hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  Nau  =hour), 
each  of  which  bad  iu  own  genius,  drawn  wilh  a  Stat  on 
its  head.  Tbe  word  is  said  by  Lepsus  to  be  lamA  as 
far  back  as  tbe  fifth  dynasty  (Kawlinaon,  Hrrod.  U,  18o^. 
The  nighl  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  portuna  or 
hours,  in  predsely  the  same  manner  as  the  day.  Tbe 
most  andenl  division,  however,  was  into  three  walches 
{A«l.  Uiii,  6:  xc,  4)^tbe  firsi,  or  beginning  rf  the 
watche^  as  it  is  called  (Lam.  il  19) ;  tbe  middle  watch 
lJadg.vii,18);  and  Ihe  morning  watch  (Eaod.  xf 


It  (Luke  xii,  38 ;  Uatt.  xiv. 
ii,351,  aswcllas  to  that  of  hours  (Mall.  x»t,  18; 
10;  MariiJiv,37;  Lukexvii,B9;  Ada  xxiii,  23; 
Li,  8).    See  Cocit-CKOwuio. 


HOUK-GIASS  STAND 


Ttun  uc  two  hindi  of  houn,  viz.  (1.)  the 
kal  M  fquinoctid  bour,  L  e.  the  twenty-fourth  put  ot  ■ 
dTil  dif,  which,  although  "  koown  lo  utrononten,  wu 

fad  c'  Lba  4th  oaituiy  of  tha  CbristUa  an"  (Smith, 
Dia-t/Clairiaii  Aiaiq.t.v.Han.);  ud  (i.)  th«  uatu- 
nl  koor  (Mdi  the  Rabhii  ailed  n^^SVT,  caipunii,  or 
■cBponlei),  i.  e.  the  twelfth  put  of  the  natunl  day,  or 
of  the  time  between  •unriae  and  tuoaet.  Tbeae  are  the 
boon  ncuil  in  the  Kew  Teal^  Joaephiu,  and  the  Kabbia 
(Johe  ai,  9 ;  AcU  v,  7 ;  nU,  S I ;  Joaephiu,  A  nl.  xiv,  4, 
3),  and  it  miut  be  remembered  that  they  peipetually 
rary  in  length,  bd  aa  to  be  rerf  diBiu«nt  at  difleient 
tiBc*  d  the  rear.  Beaidea  thta,  an  hour  of  the  day 
would  ahrayi  loean  a  different  length  uf  tinw  ftnm  an 
liuir  of  the  night,  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the 
cooaeqaeBI  unceitainly  oT  the  term  there  aroaa  the  pn- 
TnUal  eipreaaion  "not  all  houn  are  equal"  (R.  Joahua 
i^  Carpior,  App.  Crit.  p.  346).  At  the  equinoxea  the 
tUfd  boor  would  coTreapoml  to  nine  o'clock ;  the  luith 
■aald  ofaxiya  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact  time  meant 
at  othn-  aeaaona  of  the  Tear,  we  must  know  when  the 
nn  ri«a  in  Faleatine,  and  reduce  the  houn  to  our  leck- 
ming  accordingly  (Jahn,  Biilic  A  rci.  {  101).  In  an- 
aatt  timea  the  only  way  of  nckoning  the  progresa  of 
the  day  was  by  the  length  of  the  ahadovt— a  mode  uf 
rtckoning  which  was  both  contingent  on  the  aunihine, 
and  sCTved  only  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  See 
Shaiiow.  By  what  mcani  the  Jews  calculated  the 
loigth  of  their  hours — whether  by  dialling,  by  the  cirp- 
•fira  or  wuer-dock,  or  by  some  homtggical  contrivance, 
Eke  what  waa  used  anciently  in  Peisa  (Joaephus,  Ant. 
xi,G),«adby  the  Romans  (ManlRl,viii,/'^.67j  Juv. 
&tf.i,3M),  and  which  is  sUll  used  in  India  {AtiaURe- 
Kairits,  V,  88),  a  acrrant  notirying  the  intervals—it  i> 
anw  Lnpoaaible  to  diacover  (see  Butcinghauien,  Sptci- 
-ntorarvMf/ti.ri^rai.Tr.adRh.1768).  Mention 
ii  al»  maile  of  a  curioua  invention  called  n;t^  ■^^nx, 
by  which  a  Sgnre  was  conatmcted  so  aa  to  drop  a  atone 
iaio  a  braaen  barin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  lor  a  gnat  distance,  and  anuoniiccil  the  tittK 
(Otho,  /,*r,  AA  a.  v.  Hora). 

Fur  the  putTioae<arpn>yeT,theolddivi>ionortbeday 
into  fanr  portioDa  waa  eoDtiniied  in  the  Temple  aerrice, 
■  we  are  Inm  Ada  ii,  15;  iii,  1 ;  x,  9.  The  alated  pp- 
liodi  of  ptayer  wen  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  bours 
•r the  day  (Pm.x]<-,  17;  Joaephus,  J ar.  iv,  4,  S).  The 
Jews  Bppoaed  that  the  third  hour  had  been  conaeoated 
by  Abnham,  the  Hith  by  Isaac,  and  the  ninth  br  Ja- 
mb (KioKbi ;  SchiHtgcn,  Uor.  Ilrltr.  ad  Acta  ili,  1).  It 
it  imbable  that  the  eaikmical  houn  observed  hy  the 


mt  deriitd  from  theae  Temple  boura  ((ioodwin,  lHo*tt 
KitAanm,  iii,  9).     See  IloiR^  CAiio:<iC.ti. 

"nie  Kabbia  pretend  that  the^un  were  divided  into 

nw  Q-pbn  (mioate*),  and  £1^848  Q'tm  (aGoonda), 

vfetcli  aumbera  woe  chosen  becauae  they  an  so  eaaily 

£nBhIe  (Gem.  Hicr.  Brradiolk,  i,  4;  in  Keland,  Atil. 

a*r.  ir,  1,  {  10).     Sec  Tide. 

Honr-tfaaa  Stand,  a  frame  of  iron  for  the  hour- 

^^^^^^  glaaa,  often  placed  near  the  pulpit 

^^V^^h^      after  the  Eefonnaiion  in  England. 

M  J      They  were  almost  univenally  In- 

^^^I^I^V^  traduced  in  churchn  during  the 

^  [Hr    I*''  ccntoiy,  and  continued  in 

^^^^J/f     ""  "^'^  about  B(ty  yean  ago,  to 

^^^^^^        regulate  the  length  of  sermons. 

^^L  Some  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen, 

^P  aa  at  Wolvcrcot  and  Beckley,  in 

^^^^B  OxTordihiic,  ami  Leigh  Church, 

■^^^^Kt  ■"  Koiu    One  was  ncently  set 

~  up  in  the  Savov  Ch^ieL— Parker, 

l^ttSl.?*^.*'  <'*"«7  o/ArdtHedarr,  p.  1*7  j 

l-«lhTnm«h,Keo(.   Vf^iacArd,m>Lt>.an. 

Stoariai,  a  deaignalion  by  Eoropeana  of  thoae  in 
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^,  is  to  form  the  principal  fe- 
licity of  the  believers.  The  name,  derived  fram  Aiir  al 
oyn,  rigtiifiea  black-eyed.  Tbey  are  represented  in  thi 
Konn  aa  moatbeautiful  virgins,  not  created  orclay,lika 
mortal  women,  but  uf  pure  musk,and  endowed  with  im- 
mortal youth,  and  immunity  from  all  disease.  See  the 
Koran,  chap.  Iv,  Ivi  (Sale'a  tranalation) ;  and  the  Prd. 
Due.  a.  4 ;  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet.  o/Sdatct,  Liter,  and 
An,u,  163. 

Houn,  Canonical,  aigni^  in  ecdesiaatica]  usage, 
the  daily  round  of  prayers  and  praise  in  aome  churehca, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  The  andeut  older  of  llicae 
"houn"  is  a*  follows: 

1.  A'ocfunu  or  J/ofMt,  a  eerviee  performed  belbra  day- 
break (properly  a  night  aervice),  called  vigili  by  the 
Council  ofCaithage  (338),  but  afterwards  the  first  huur 
after  dawn;  mentioned  by  Cyprian  aa  midnight  and 
matins,  and  by  Athanaaiui  ai  noctiirna  and  midnight 
(Psa.  cxix,  C2-147 ;  Acts  xvi,  25).  Caaaian  and  Isidore 
aay  this  seaaiin  was  4rst  observed  in  the  bib  century,  io 
the  monaatery  of  Bethlehem,  in  memuiy  of  the  nativity-. 

2.  iMudM,  a  service  performed  at  daybreak,  following 
the  matin  shortly,  if  not  actually  Joined  on  to  it,  men- 
tii»ied  by  Banl  and  the  Apostolical  Conititutiona. 

8.  Prvnc,  a  aervico  performed  at  about  six  o'clock 
A.H., "  the  fiiat  hour,"  mentioned  by  Athanasiua  (Paa. 
xcii,S;  v,S;  lix,  16). 

4.  Tiertt  or  Ttrti,  a  aorvioe  performed  at  9  A.M, 
"the  third  hour;"  mentioned  by Tertnilian  with  Sexta 
and  Noiua  (see  below),  as  commemorating  the  time 
when  the  diadplea  wen  aaaembled  at  Pcntecoet  (Acta 

n,is). 

5.  Sext,  a  aerrice  performed  at  noonilay,  "  the  sixth 
hour,"  commemonling  Peter's  pnying  (Acta  x,  19). 

&  Soutt,  a  service  performed  at  8  PJL, "  the  ninth 
hour,"  commemorating  the  time  when  Peter  and  John 
went  up  to  the  Temple  (Acta  iii,  1). 

7.  Vaptri,  a  service  perlbTmed  in  the  early  evetiing; 
mentioned  by  BanI,  Ambroee^  and  Jerome,  and  by  the 
Apostolical  IJonstitutions  (which  we  cite  below),  to  com- 
memorate the  time  wben  Christ  instituted  the  Eucha- 
riat,  showing  it  was  the  eventide  of  the  wmld.  "  This 
hour  i>  called  from  evening,  according  to  SuAtignstine, 
or  the  evening  star,  aays  St.  Indorc"  It  waa  also  known 
aa  the  olHce  and  the  hour  of  lights  aa,  until  the  8th  or 
9tb  century,  waa  usual  in  the  East  and  at  Milan ;  also 
whenlhelampawerelighted(Zpch.xiv,T).  "TheRo- 
man  custom  of  saying  Vetper  after  Nonce  then  came 
into  use  in  the  Wcm"  (Walcott, Sat. ArdimiU.^ 816). 

8.  CoiRpJiw,  the  last  evening  or  "  bedtime  aerVMe' 
(Psa.  cixxii,  3);  first  separated  from  Veq>en  by  Ben»- 
diet. 

The  office  of  Lands  waa,  however,  itrf  rarely  atpo^ 
atedlrem  that  of  Uatina,  and  these  eight  houn  of  pray* 
or  were  therefore  practically  only  eeven,  founded  on  Da- 
vid's habit  (Paa.  Iv,17;  cxix,6i> 

The  Apoatolical  ConstitnCiona  (viii,S4)  mention  the 
hours  as  follows ;  "  f  e  thall  make  prayer  in  the  mom* 
ing,  giving  thanks,  becauae  the  Lord  hath  enlightened 
rou,  removing  the  night,  and  bringing  the  day ;  at  the 
third  hour,  because  the  Lord  then  received  aentenee 
from  mate ;  at  the  sixth,  because  he  was  cruciticd ;  al 
the  ninth,  because  all  things  were  shaken  when  the  Lord 
was  crudded,  trembling  at  the  audacity  of  the  impious 
Jews,  not  enduring  that  the  Lord  sboulilbe  insulted;  at 
evening  giving  tlunks,  becauae  he  bath  given  the  night 
for  rest  from  labor;  at  cock-crowiiiR,  because  that  hour 
gives  gkid  tidings  that  the  day  ia  dawning  in  which  to 
work  the  works  of  light"  tjaauan  likewiM  mentions 
the  observation  of  Tien«,  Sext,  and  Nonei  in  monaster- 
iea.  Tertullian  and  Pliny  speak  of  Christian  services 
before  daylight.  Jerome  names  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones, 
Vespen,  and  I^uds ;  also  Augustine — for  the  two  latter 
hours,  however,  substituting  "  Early  VigiL"  Archdea- 
con Freeman,  of  tbo  Church  of  England,  gives  (Prind' 
pla  ofDiv.  Sere,  i,  £19  aq.)  the  followii^  explanation, 
via.  that  these  t)ffic<ea,'tthough  neither  of  ^xMolicBOl. 
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early  poU-apottolic  dmtc  aa  Cbnrch  aeivicM,  had,  Dtva- 
Uidrao,  probably  exuced  in  a  mdimentaiy  fonn,  u  pri- 
TaM  or  hoiuehold  ilcvodoiu,  rrnni  a  very  early  period, 
and  had  been  received  iiiui  the  number  of  tvcognisett 
public  rormulariea  previous  to  the  reorguiiulion  of  the 
Wealem  ritual  after  the  KaMem  modeL"  "  Varioua  rea- 
aans  have  been  aaaigited  Tor  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
huura;  uue  ia,  that  they  are  the  thankagiviog  for  the 
OoinplBlion  of  erealion  on  the  wventh  day.  Another 
theoiy  beautifully  counecta  them  with  the  acts  of  our 
Lord  in  bis  |NtMion  :  EvcnMing  with  his  institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  aiid  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and  the 
gmng  out  lu  Uelhsemane ;  Compline  with  hit  a^ony  iiid 
bloudy  sweat )  Matins  with  his  appearance  before  Caia- 
phas;  Prime  and  Tierce  with  Ibat  in  the  presence  of 
I^lote)  Tierce  also  with  hlj  scourging,  crown  of  tboms, 
and  presentation  to  the  people ;  Sext  with  bis  bearing 
the  CTDaa,the  set-en  waids,aiHl  crucifixion;  Nnnes  tvitb 
his  dismission  of  his  Spirit,  descent  into  bell,  anil  rout  of 
the  devil;  Vespers  wiih  his  depontiun  from  the  erne 
•nd  entnmbuieiit  {  Compline  with  the  setting  of  the 
watch;  Hatins  with  his  resunection"  (Walcott, •Saereil 
A  rciaol.  p.  317).  Of  the  origin  of  these  "  houn,"  Bing- 
ham CAnlijuUia  o/lht  Chiisl.Ciurch,bk.  Tia,  ch.  ix, 
p.661sq.)>*yBthat''they  who  have  made  the  moat  ex- 
act inquiries  can  Hnd  no  footstep*  of  tliem  in  the  flral 
three  ages,  but  conclude  that  they  came  flnt  into  the 
Church  with  tbe  monaslk  life"  (compare  also  Fcareon, 
Pralec/.  in  Ael.ApoH.mm.  3,4).  It  it  obecrvahle  fur- 
ther, that  most  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth  age,  who 
apeak  of  eix  or  seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  ob- 
•ervances  of  the  monks  only,  and  not  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church.  Tlius  Jerome,  Basil,  (ii^piTy  of  Nywa, 
Casaian,  Casaiodorus,  and  moat  other  writers  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  sjcsk  but  of  thiee  houis  of  prayers  -, 
thus,  also,  even  Chryaoaiom  himaelf,who,  however,  when 
"speoking  of  the  monks  and  their  institutions  (l/aniL 
11  in  1  Tim.  p.  ISKI),  gives  about  the  same  numb 
canonical  huurs  as  others  do."  Yet  it  ia  very  I 
even  that  in  some  Eastern  churches  these  houiB  of  I 
era  might  have  been  jiractised  in  (he  4th  century 
quite  certain  that  the  diflerent  churches  obeerving  the 
hours  varied  greatly  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  hoi 
and  the  service  in  their  fint  original.  "At  the  time 
the  Helormation,  the  canonical  boura  were  reduced 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  two,  morning  and  evening;  t 
Rcfnmed  Church  never  obaerved  them"  (Brande  a 
Cox,  Diel.  of  Science,  l^trat  aidATt,a,  162).  In  t 
Church  of  England  these  aert-ices  were,  at  the  time 
the  English  Beformalion,  used  an  distinct  offices  only 
by  stricter  religious  persons  and  the  clergy.    At  the 
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VI,  it  was  decided 
of  public  worship  in  the  day,  viz.  Maliai,  composed  o 
matins,  lauds,  and  prime;  and  iTpfruony,  ooiisietiug  o 
veapera  and  compline,"  In  the  Greek  Church,  Neale 
{Etiast  m  f.iturgioioi/t/  raid  C/turch  Hit!,,  Essay  i,  p.  6 
aq.)  aays, "  There  are  eight  canonical  hours ;  prayers  are 
actually,  for  the  most  part,  said  three  times  daily— mat- 
ins, lauds,  and  prime,  by  aggiegalion  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; tierce,  sexts,  and  the  liturgy  (cummunion)  later; 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  by  aggregation  in  the 
eveniiig."  80,  atso,  is  it  in  the  West.  "  Except  in  mo- 
nastic bodies,"  says  the  same  writer  (p.  46  sq.), "  (he 
breviary  as  a  church  office  is  scarcely  ever  used  as  a 
whole  Vou  may  go,  we  do  not  say  from  church  to 
church,  but  from  cathedral  to  cathedral  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  never  hear  matins  save  at  high  festivala.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  somewhat  mure  frequent,  but 

ly  .  .  .  .  Then  the  lesser  hours  ore  not  often  publicly 
aaid  except  in  cathedrals,  and  then  principally  by  sg- 


grcgaU 


.  In  no 


national  Church  under  the  sun  are  so  m 
vices  said  as  in  our  own."  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  add  that  seven  houn  formed  the  ImsIb  of  the 
"  Primes"  (q.  v.).   "  English  ediliona  of  theee,  ael  forth 
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by  authority  in  the  reigiu  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  T^ 
and  of  queen  Elizabeth,  show  that  the  English  refonn- 
ersdidnot  wish  to  dlsriHirage  the  observance  of  the  an- 
cient hours  of  prayer.  As  late  as  1627,  by  command  of 
Charles  I,  bisliop  Coein  published  a  '  Collection  of  Pri- 
vate Devotions  in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church, 
called  the  Hours  of  Prayer,  as  they  were  after  this  man- 
ner published  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  IhCO,' 
etc"  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
Procter,  Prayer  Boot,  chap,  i ;  Blunt  (the  Rev.  J.  H.), 
/>icf.  n/Dnctrimii  md  Hill.  TluoL  (Lond.  1870),  i,  316; 
Siegel,CAri«j:-Ji:>raU.'lberlAiiner,i,iTOsq.;  iv,G&aq. 
Compare  Cahosical;  BtmviARr.     (J.H.W.) 

Honta  of  our  Ii«dy,  the  Utle  of  a  devotion  inati- 
tuted  by  pope  Urban  11  at  the  Council  of  Qenncmt  in 
10fl5.-Walcott,S(ic.  A  rtiiaol.  p.8ia 

Houaa  (r^a.  ba'^illi,  which  is  used  with  much  lat- 
itude, and  in  the  "construct"  form  VS.  hegli,  Angli- 
cized >'Beth,''[q.  v.]entciBintothecompoution  of  many 
proper  names;  Gr.  olroc,  or  some  derivative  of  it),  a 
dwelling  in  general,  whether  literally,  at  bouse,  tent, 
palace,  citadel,  tomb,  derivatively  as  tabemscle,  temple, 
heaven,  or  meUphorically  as  family.     See  pAt^uK. 

I.  lluloTy  atij  Sourcri  of  Conipariton. — Although,  in 
Oriental  language,  every  Unt  (tee  (^esen.  nii.\i.Zi)mmy 
be  regarded  It  a  house  (llarmer,  {Uj.  i,  194),  yet  the  <lt»- 
Unction  between  the  permanent  dweUing-hoiise  and  the 
Cent  must  have  taken  liac  from  the  moment  oflhe  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  buildeia  of 
cities,  I.  e.  of  permanent  habilationt  (Ueiu  iv,  17.  !0 ;  lea. 
xxxviii,  li).  The  agricultural  and  pattoral  fonnt  of  life 
are  described  in  Scripture  as  of  equally  ancient  origin. 
Coin  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
The  former  is  a  settled,  the  latter  an  unsettled  mode  of 
lite.  Hence  we  And  that  Caio,  when  the  murder  of  hia 
brother  constrained  him  to  wander  abroad,  built  a  toti'D 
in  the  land  where  be  settled.  At  the  same  time,  doubt- 
leiB,  those  who  followed  the  some  mode  of  life  as  Aliel, 
dwelt  in  tentn,  capable  of  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
aikother,  when  the  want  of  freth  pastures  constraineil 
those  removals  which  are  so  frequent  among  people  of 
pastoral  habits.  We  are  not  required  to  suppose  that 
Cain's  town  was  more  than  a  coUection  of  huts.  Sec 
Crry.  Our  informaiiun  respecting  the  abodes  of  moi  in 
the  agea  before  the  Deluge  it.  however,  too  scanty  to  >f- 


Otieutal  Hut 
fold  much  i^und  for  notice.  The  enterprise  at  Babet, 
to  say  nothing  of  Egj-pt,  shows  that  the  constructive  arts 
had  made  considerable  progreee  during  that  obacure  but 
interesting  period ;  for  we  are  boimd  in  reason  In  con- 
clude that  the  arti  poatened  by  man  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  the  Deluge  existed  before  that  gieM 
catastrophe.    See  Aiitedilui'eaks. 

The  observsliona  offered  under  ARCHrrECrrBE  wiU 
preclude  the  expectation  oTRnding  aromig  this  Eaiaeni 
jieople  that  accomplished  style  of  building  which  Vllru- 
vius  requires,  or  that  refined  taste  by  which  the  Greeki 
and  Romans  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  notiona. 
The  tents  in  which  the  Arabs  now  dwelt  are  in  all  prob- 
ability the  same  as  those  in  which  the  II time  patiiaicha 
spent  their  lives.  It  is  tiot  likely  that  wtiat  the  f  lebmra 
observed  in  Egypt,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  that  cdiib> 
try,  had  in  this  reelect  any  direct  influence  upon  tbeu- 
ownsuheequentprocticein  Paletline.  SeeTEirr.  Nev- 
crthdeas,  the  information  which  may  be  derived  rrotu  the 
Sgnrea  of  houaea  and  paitt  of  how*  in  the  Egypiiaii 
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U^ibmittobsoTcriookedoraURhMd.  Valumbi 
tm  tha  fit  iiprt»iimiijii»  of  ancient  hooM*  in  that 
(MKi/UMWorid  which  now  cxiM;  aod  hDwercr  diBer- 
cii  vaj  baTe  been  the  UM  atchitccton  of  Egypt 
IWfniiM,w(  haTC  erery  reuon  Ut  concluda  that  then 
'n  tba  prirata  dwdlii^ 


The  few  repnnnutiana 
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gf  Ihae  neigbboring  i 
if  batldinga  on  the  Assyrian 
be  rf  tome  aaiatanM  in  completing  our  ideas  of  Hebrew 
dmUin^  The  Hebrews  did  not  b»om«  dwellen  in 
dba  till  tbe  ■ojoum  in  Egypt  and  after  the  conqueat  of 
C^nam  (Cen.  xlrii, 3 ;  Exod.zii,7j  Heb.  xi,  S),  while 
Ike  Canaaniles,  aa  well  a>  the  Asyriani,  were  from  an 
ririitT  period  biulden  and  inbabitanu  of  cili^  and  it 
vn  into  Che  houae*  and  ciliea  built  by  the  rormer  that 
tke  tltbrewi  entered  to  take  paneiaion  after  the  conquest 
(<i«a.i,ll,19;  xix,l;  ixUi,IO;  xxxir.SOi  Nunib.ii, 
V,  Dent,  vi,  10, 11).  The  private  dwellings  of  the  As- 
mian  and  Babylonian*  hare  altogethei  perished,  but 
the  nlid  material  of  the  housei  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jor- 
lUa,  may  perhapa  ha«  preaerved  entire  specimens  of  the 
(adent  dwellings,  even  of  the  original  iiihaUtants  of  that 
ttfjoa  (Vona,  Damaim,  a,  19&,  196;  C.C  Graham  in 
-Camb.i^isa}-!,'' lS59,p.  lGO,etCi  comp.  Duckingbam, 
AntTraia,-p.\l\,lli). 

11,  MaifTiaU  aiidgaierat  Chartvier. — There  iano  rea- 
an  b>  Hppaae  that  many  houses  in  Palestine  were  eon- 
■niaed  with  wood.  A  peat  part  of  that  country  was 
dw^  very  pcxir  in  timber,  and  some  parta  of  it  had 
K>Kdy  any  wood  at  all.  Kit  of  stone  ther*  was  no 
irxu,  and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  btiilding 
ofbnuiei.  The  law  ofMoaea  respecting  leprosy  in  houses 
(LeT,ur,33-40)  seems  la  prove  this,  aa  the  characteria- 
lifi  there  enumerated  could  only  occur  in  the  caae  of 
uw  walls.  Still,  when  the  Hebrews  intended  ta  build 
•  bgeic  in  the  moat  splendid  style  and  in  accordance 
■ith  the  (aite  of  the  age,  as  much  wood  as  pnorible  was 
u4.  Houses  in  the  E^ast  were  frequently  built  of  burnt 
w  Bietely  dried  clay  bricks,  whlcli  were  not  very  durable 
(iobiv.lS;  Matt.vii,26).  Such  were  very  liable  to  the 
UUcliofbnrgIan(Jabxiiv,IGi  Matt. vi, 19;  xxiv,16. 
a«e  Hackm's  lOul.  of  Script,  p.  M).  The  belter  daia 
of  hmaa  were  builtafstDne,  the  palaces  of  squared  stone 
n  Kings  vii,  9 :  Isa.  ix,  10),  and  some  were  of  maible 
M  aroD.  xxix,  2).     Ume  or  gypeuro  (probably  with 


.w)w, 
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II:  Jo-,  illii,  9) :  perhaps  alao  asphaltum  (Ccn.  xi,  S 
A  plsBerinn  or  wbitewaahing  is  ollen  mentioned  {Lei 
>iv,tl.  (2;  i'jek.  xiii,  10;  Malt        ■■  — 


H(Jer. 


ii,l*).    The 


WO"  cHuistfd  chiefly  of  the  wood  of 
^WB  its  citnme  durability  (Isa.  ix,  10) ;  the  acacia  and 
*«palni  were  employed  for  columns  and  Iransverse 
"ana,  and  the  cypress  for  flooring-planks  (1  King*  vi, 
'i;  1  Cbnm.  iii,  5).  The  lit,  the  olive-tree,  and  cedars 
■^  greatly  esteemed  (I  Kings  vii,  2  i  Jer.  xxii,  14) ;  but 
•*  must  precHM*  of  all  was  the  almug-tree:  Ihia  wood 
•Om  to  have  been  brought  through  Aralna  from  India 
(IKiogsx,!!,!!).    Woodwa  iwdinthe< ' — ■  - 
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of  doonand  galea,  of  the  fold*  and  laUieea  of  window^ 
of  the  flat  rooft,and  of  the  wainaooting  with  which  tba 
waUs  were  ornamented.  Beams  were  inlaid  in  the  waUi, 
to  which  the  wainscoting  wal  fastened  by  nail*  to  rai- 
der it  more  secure  (Ezra  vi,4).  Houses  flni^ied  in  this 
manner  were  called  ceiled  houses  and  ceiled  chambeta 
(Jer.  xxii,  H ;  Hag.  i,  4).  The  lower  part  of  the  walla 
waa  adorned  with  rich  hangings  or  velvet  or  damask 
dyed  of  the  liveliest  colDrs,suspended  on  hooks,  and  taken 
down  at  pleaanro  (Esth.  i,  6).  The  upper  part  of  the 
walla  was  adorned  with  figures  in  stuocn,  with  gold, ulver, 
gems,  and  ivory ;  hence  the  expressions  "  ivoty  housca," 
"  ivory  palaces,"  and  "  chambers  ornamented  with  ivory" 
(I  Kings  xxii, 39;  3Chron.iii,6;  rsa.xlv,8i  Amas,iii, 
15).  Metals  were  also  empbyed  to  snme  extent,  as  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  mentioned  among  building  materi- 
als; but  eBpeoally  gold  and  silver  for  various  kinds  of 
■alid,rdatad,andinlaidwork(ExDd.xxxvi,B4,Be}.  The 
ceilingr  generally  of  wainscot,  was  painted  with  great  ait. 
In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  chew  chambers  were  ceiled  with 
casUy  and  fragrant  wood,  and  painted  with  the  richest 
colon  (Jer.  ixii,  M].  (See  each  of  these  parts  and  mate- 
rials in  their  slphabetical  place.)  The  splendor  and  mag- 
niflcence  of  an  ediHce  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in  a 
.urebytl 


(1  Kings  v 


-12). 


CiChron.xxix,2). 

The  foundation  stone,  which  was  probably  placed  at  the 

comer,  and  thence  called  the  comer  stone,  was  an  olyecl 

of  peculiar  regard,and  was  selecled  with  givat  care  from 

among  the  others (Psccxviii, 22;  Isa.  xxviii,  IG;  MatL 

xxi,42;  Actaiv,ll;  1  Pet.ii,C).     1'he  square  stones  in 

buildings,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  ruins  which 

yet  renuin,  were  held  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement 

of  any  kind,  except  a  very  Bnall  quantity  indeed  might 

have  been  used,  but  by  cramp  iions,     Walls  in  aome 

appear  to  have  been  covered  with  a  composition 

)lk  and  gypsum  (Deut.  xxvii,  2^  cnmp.  Uan.v,  B; 

xxiii,  S.     See  Guirdin's  Voyaga,  ed.  I^uglea,  voL 

The  tiles  dried  in  the  sun  were  at  first  united  by 

mild  placed  between  them,  afterwards  by  lime  mixed 

with  sand  to  form  mortar.     The  latter  was  used  with 

burnt  Uks  (Lev.  xiv,41,42;  Jei.  xliii,  9).     For  the  ex- 

nal  decoration  of  targe  buildings  marble  columns  were 

iptoyed  (Cant,  v,  lb).     The  Persians  also  took  great 

delight  in  marl>le.    To  this  not  only  the  ruins  of  Peisep- 

olis  testify,  but  the  Book  of  Esther,  where  mention  is 

made  of  white,  red,  and  black  marble,  and  likewise  of 

vdned  marble.     The  Scriptural  allusions  to  houMn  re- 

cdve  no  iUastration  fmn  the  lecenlly  discovered  monu- 

menta  of  the  MeMipotamisn  mounds,  as  no  private  houaea, 

either  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  have  been  preserved; 

wing  doubtless  to  their  having  been  coastnicted  of  per- 

iliable  mud  walls,  at  most  inckieed  only  with  (bin  slaba 

Talabaster  (Layard's  ;Vrii«>ejl,ii,2M).    See  Timrijc. 

The  UelKews  at  a  very  ancient  date,  like  the  Orient- 

l^  had  not  only  summer  and  winter  rooms  (Jer.  xxxvi, 

22;  see  Chardin,iv,  119),  but  palaces  (Judg.  iii,  20)  I 

ingi  vii,  2^ ;  Amos  iii,  15).     The  houses,  or  palaces 

called,  made  for  summer  reridence,  were  very  spacimia. 

he  lower  storiei  were  frequently  under  ground.    The 

int  of  these  buildings  bced  the  north,  so  as  to  secure 

e  advantage  of  the  breeiea.  which  in  nnmrner  blow 

im  that  direction.     They  were  supplied  with  a  cuireiit 

fresh  air  by  means  of  ventilatois,  which  consisted  of  • 

perforations  made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  northern 

wall,  of  consideraUe  diameter  extemally,but  diminishing 

they  approached  the  inude  of  the  waU.     See 

DWKI.I.IXO. 

r  were  built  and  furnished 
under  the  kings  (2  Kings  xx,  IS).  The  draught-house 
(riiB'jn'Oi  iroirpiii';  laMna)  was  doubtless  a  public 
lithne,BUch  as  exists  in  modem  Kastem  cities  (2  Kings 
x,-2T;  Russell,  1,34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  piobaUy  a  nilious  el9ort»- 

nce  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to  the  aalubiity 

of  the  bouae,  and  whsae  renioval  was  therctse  stiktlj 
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an}oiiwdbrtltel«w(Lgv.uT,a4,6G;  Kitta, PJ^ Caogr. 
ly/'aip.lia). 

IlL  Dtlaili  ef  IlebreiB  IhetHingt. — In  infcning  the 
plui  and  ■rniigcment  of  uicient  Jewlih  or  Ori«nUl 
house*,  aa  (lluded  to  in  Scrijbture,  rrom  ciiidnK  dwell- 
ings In  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Esu  in  general,  allowuicc 
miut  be  inade  Tor  the  iliffbreticc  in  climate  between 
Egypt,  Tenia,  and  Palestine,  a  caiUK  rmm  which  would 
proceed  lUSerencei  in  cerlaiii  cases  of  material  and  cm- 
ttmcticNi,  as  well  a>  ur  domeacic  ■rrangenMnu 

I,  The  houses  of  Ihe  rural  poor  in  Egj-pt,  as  well  as 
in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  l*ersu,  are  for  the 
■MM  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  ■oii-bumt  briclu.     In 


BatofnOnN 


Jlfon 


nad  straw.    (Fr 
le  parts  of  Fslentine  and  Arabia  i 


il  ImbeddlDK  sticks 


le  is  UKd,  and  in 
re  used  as  dwellings 

(AiiMMV,tt;  Butlc(I,ir'ul)t<,p.ltT).  SeeCATS.  The 
houstf  are  usually  of  one  story  only,  vie  the  groutid  floor, 
and  sametinies  cDnlainonly  uiiespartnienL  Sometimes 
■  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached;  and  iu  some 
cases  Ihe  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  or  the 
people  live  on  a  raised  platform,  and  Ihe  cattle  round 
them  on  the  ground  (I  Sam.  xxviii,  34 ;  Iihy  and  Han- 
eie^p.TO;  JoUiffe,  Lf/frri,  i,  43 ;  Buckingham,  .^1  mA 
Tn&ft,p.nH:  Burckhaidl,  T'rurrb.ii,  119).  In  Lower 
Egypt  the  oien  occupy  the  wiillh  of  ihe  chamber  far- 
thest fhnn  the  entrance :  i  t  is  built  of  brick  or  mud,  about 
four  ftet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  itscd  ss  a  sleeting- 
place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small  apenuies  high 
np  in  the  walU,  sometimes  grated  with  wood  (Burck- 
hvdt,  rroreb,  i,  341 :  ii.  101, 119,  301,  S39j  'Luk,»M. 
iJ7]Fp^i«Bf,  1,44).  The  rooh  are  commonly,  but  not  al- 
ways, flat,  and  are  usually  formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and 
straw  laid  upon  bou{;hi  or  ralters;  and  upon  the  flat 
rooft,  tents  or  "ttooihs"  of  boughs  or  rushes  air  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  nleqiing-ptaces  in  summer  (Irby  and 


Modem  Nesloiian  HoDse,  with  stages  on  Ibe  roof  for 

Mangles,  p.  71 ;  Niebuhr,  Dtier.  p.  49,  53 ;  Layard,  Aw. 
mdflnfi.p.  112;  AVinrA,  i,  ITS;  Burckhardt, Sjrw,  jt 
980 ;  Traerli,  i,  190 ;  Van  Egmont,  ii,  32 ;  tlalan,  Mag- 
dala  ainl  HriiuiMg,fi.  lo).  To  this  descriptii 
of  andent  Egypt,  and  also  of  Assyria, 


the  DHauaieDif,  in  great  meaaur*  eonoiiand  (Larxdi 
^on,o/'A'ui.ptii,pl. 49,60;  Wilkinson,^M»ai<  A^^.i,  IS; 
Uartincau,  fjul.  I.\ft,  i,  19, 97).  Iu  the  towns  tbe  liouM* 
of  the  inferior  kind  do  not  diffa  much  finn  the  above 


story,  and  the  roof-terraces  are  more  carefully  ec 
cd.  In  Palestine  they  are  often  of  stone  (JolUffe,  i,  26> 
In  the  inferior  kinds  of  Oriental  dwellings,  such  ■■  mi« 
met  with  in  villages  aud  very  smsll  towns,  there  i*  no 
central  court,  but  there  is  generally  a  shsded  platfarm 
in  front.    The  vilkgg  eabjos  and  abodes  of  the  peaaaiu^ 


Ordluarr  Uuusbs  st  Beyrout. 
ly  are,  of  coarse,  of  a  still  inferior  deacription ;  aiid,beiii)( 
the  abwles  of  people  who  lire  much  in  the  open  air,  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  houses  of  the  same  class  in 
Northeru  Europe,  where  the  cottage  la  the  Koine  of  the 
owner.  (See  Jahn,  BUL,  Ardiaot.  transbted  by  ProC 
Upharo,pti.ch.iu) 

S.  The  dillbrencc  between  the  poorest  honses  and  tboae 
of  the  clan  next  shore  them  is  greater  tbsD  between 
these  and  the  house*  of  the  Arst  rank.  The  pcerailing 
plan  of  Eastern  house*  of  this  clan  jiitsents,  as  waa  the 
case  in  ancient  Eg}-pt,  a  front  of  wab,  whose  blank  and 


indent  £gyptlnn  Besldeuce. 
usually  relieved  oidy  by  the  door 
Slid  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows  (I'iewt  it 
Syria,  ii,  ti).  The  privacy  of  Oriental  domestic  habits 
would  render  our  plan  of  throwing  the  fhiut  of  the  house 
towards  the  street  moitrcpuleivc.  The  doorway  or  door 
bean  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  ss  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian houses  had  iutcriptious  over  thcti  doon,aiid  a*  tlw 


(ttom  Lue'i  Mai.  KffjaMmt. 
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to^ilM  voe  diiwud  to  iniu  Hnuoeca  ban  ihe  Law  : 

onribtirgUM.    SecMixuzAii.     Drerlhedooru  luu- 
■ny  Ihe  kiosk  (•ometimee  project  inj;  like  b  tay-winilow), 

Ehud  HDOte  the  king 
uf  iSatb  (JudR.  iii, 
M),  ■nd  the  "Cham- 
Ix^r  on  the  wall," 
tthich  Ihe  Sbunani- 
ii]ite  prepared  Tor  the 
prophet  (2  King*  iv. 


two  high  up  the  wall, 
icivii^  light  and  aii 
10  upper  chambera, 
>vhich,  except  in 
timea  ef  public  eele- 
brationa,  ii  usuallf 
I'loaed  (i  Kinga  U, 
an,  Shaw,  I'runif,  p. 
Wi ;  Unc,  Mod.  Ey. 
i,  17).  The  entruce 
it  usual];  guarileil 
wilhin  fVoiu  light  by 
a  wall  or  »me  ar- 
hc  paMige  ii  a  alime 
■W  liv  Ihe  porter  and  other  •erronia  (L^ne,  Mod,  Eg.  i, 
SJ;ChanUo,ro,.  iv.  111).     Se«  Doon. 

The  buitlini^  which  form  the  houM  front  Wwardi 
ai  inner  square  or  court.  Small  houiei  have  one  uf 
thcK  vaaili,  but  auperior  hnuiea  have  two,  and  flnt-rate 
hooKs  three,  communicating  with  each  other;  for  the 
Oriffltalu  ditlike  ucending  ttain  or  Mepa.  It  ii  only 
when  the  building-ground  i*  condned  by  nature  or  by 
ioniftcitioni  that  they  build  high  huuaeai  but,  from  the 
kiftines  of  the  rooms,  building*  of  one  atory  art  often 
V  higb  ai  houses  of  three  atorin  among  ounelvei,  If 
there  are  three  or  loore  courts,  all  except  the  outer  one 
at  much  alike  in  liu  and  appearance;  hut  the  outer 
one,  being  devoted  to  the  more  public  life  of  the  occu- 
fiaBl,  and  to  hia  inlctcourae  with  aociely,  i«  materially 
diflcnnt  from  all  the  other).  If  there  are  more  than 
tVD,  the  lecond  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  uie  of  the  mau- 
ler, who  u  there  attended  only  by  his  eunuch^chikl^e^, 
•ml  ftmalei,  and  sees  only  such  person*  a»  he  call*  fram 
the  Ihinl  or  interior  court,  in  which  they  reside.  In 
the  hisiory  of  Esther,  she  incurs  danger  ty  going  from 
ha  interior  court  to  that  of  the  king,  to  invite  him  to 
Tint  her  part  of  the  palace ;  but  she  vrould  not,  on  any 
•Rount,  have  gone  la  the  oulermoM  court,  in  which  the 
king  held  hi*  puUic  audiences.  Some  of  the  Hnest 
houe*  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at  Damsscus,  where 
in  nme  of  them  we  sei-eii  *ucb  courts.  When  there 
an  only  two  coarta,  the  innermost  is  the  futrem,  in 
which  Ihe  women  and  children  lire,  and  which  is  the 
tttie  domicile  of  the  matter,  to  which  be  withdraws 
■hen  the  daima  of  buuness,  of  society,  and  of  friend* 
hare  been  satiilied,  and  where  no  man  but  himself  ever 
(Mbi,  ut  could  be  indaced  to  enter,  even  by  itmng  per- 
•uanni  (Burckhardt,  TractU,  i,  188;  Van  Egmont,  ii. 
Ufi,U3;  Shaw,  p.  t07:  Porter,  ZJ<ima«m, i, 84, 37, CO ; 
ChinUn.  Vofogti,  vi,  6;  I^ne,  jifttlcnt  Eg.  i,  179,  207). 
Bte  below. 

Entering  at  the  *treet  door,  the  above-named  pa*- 
•*ge,  uMially  sloping  downwards,  conducts  to  ihe  outer 
owtt;  the  opening  from  the  paaiaBC  tu  this,  as  before 
<4wTrrd,  ii  not  oppoaite  the  gate  uf  entrance,  but  by  a 
■ide  torn,  to  preclude  any  view  from  Ihe  street  into  the 
rwtt  when  the  gale  i*  opened,  Thi»  open  court  corre- 
^cods  (o  the  Uoman  imflttvm,  and  is  uflen  paved  with 
lasrfale.  Into  this  the  prindpsl  apartment*  look,  and 
■»  rilber  open  to  it  in  ftont,  or  are  entered  from  it  by 
AooD.    An  awning  ii  lonctimei  drawn  over  the  court. 
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and  Ihe  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  fealive  occaAlM 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tba 
court  is  ■  veranda,  often  nine  nr  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  lloor,  run*  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth,  with  a  balustrade  (Shew,  p.  30B). 
The  slain  to  the  upper  apartment*  or  to  the  roof  aiC 
often  shaded  hy  vines  at  oeeping-planta,  and  Ihe  courtat 
eapecially  the  inner  ones,  planted  with  trees,  Tho  court 
Aen  a  well  or  tank  in  it  (Psa.  cxxviii,  S;  2  Sara. 
18;  KuiBell,  AUfpo,  i,  U,  32;  Wilkin«>D,  1,  <i,  8; 
L«ne,#oJ.A^i,82;  l'i«MiaSy™,i,66).  Sw  Coi-jrr, 
On  entering  the  outer  court  through  thii  passsge  we 
ind  opposite  to  u*  the  public  nxnti,  in  which  the  master 
[vccives  and  gives  audience  to  his  friends  and  clients. 
rhi*  is  entirely  open  in  front,  snd,  being  richly  Sited 
ip,  ha*  a  splendid  appearance  when  Ihe  lirst  view  of  it 
IS  obtained.  A  refreahing  coolness  i*  aonKlimes  given 
:o  this  apartment  by  a  foutaln  throwing  up  a  jet  of  wa- 
fer, of  Luke  luii,  11 ;  m 

large  portion  of  the 
other  nde  of  the  court  is  occupied  with  a  fronlsge  of 
lattice-work  lUled  with  coloml  glass,  bekxiging  to  a  room 

as  Urge  as  Ihe  guest-chamber,  si 

ised  for  the  same  purpose,  ot  »er 

parts  of  the  bouse.     The 


t,  aiul  lervanla.    See  <ii  icitK'Iia 


immodation  of  visitOTSi 


Cvurt  of  a  Uouie  at  Autiuch. 

In  the  better  clasa  of  houses  in  modem  Kgrp't  tlx 
abnve  graund-tloor  room  is  generally  Ihe  apartment  for 
male  vigitnr«,  called  tnondnrnA,  having  a  portion  of  the 
tiDornmhhelow  Ihe  real,  called  i&rUVijl.  This  i*  alim 
paved  with  marble  or  cokircd  tile*,  and  ha*  in  the  cen- 
tre a  fountain.  The  teat  ofthe  floor  i*  a  taued  platform 
called  fimfn,  with  •  mattma  and  cushions  at  the  bock 
on  each  of  the  three  ddcs.  Thi*  scat  or  aofa  i*  callui 
dtimfa.  Every  person,  on  entrance,  lakce  off  hi*  ihoci 
on  Ihe  (JuribruA  before  stepping  on  Ihe  liiedn  (Eiod.iii, 
Si  Joeh.v,  15;  Luke  vii,  88).  The  enlings  over  the 
iiirija  and  darkd'iih  are  often  richlv  panelled  and  omi- 
merted  (Jer,  xiii,  14).     Sec  DivaV. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  receplion.Toom  is  raised 
above  the  level  ofthe  court  (Chardin,  iv,  IIS:  I'inrt  ■■ 
Si/ria,  i,  £6),  we  may,  111  explaining  the  circumstancea 
uf  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Uark  ii,  3 ;  Luke  v,  18), 
suppose,  1.  either  that  uiir  Lord  was  standing  under  Ihe 
veranda,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court.  The 
beareis  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  staus  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and,  taking  off  a  portion  of  Ihe  boarded 
cnvering  of  the  vcrantb,  or  removing  Ihe  nwning  over 
Ihe  impluvium,  ru  firaui',  in  the  former  case  let  down 
the  bed  limugk  the  veranda  roof,  or  in  the  latter,  dotea 
ty  vay  a/  the  ronf,  ^rii  ruv  n^iifioiv,  and  dcpouled  it 
befoie  the  Saviour  (Shaw,  p.  212).  i.  Another  expla- 
nation preoenu  itself  in  consiilering  the  room  where  Ihe 
company  were  aaaembled  as  the  iiriptfai;  and  ibe  moT 
opened  for  the  bed  to  lie  the  true  roof  nf  the  house 
(Trench,  MiracUt,  p.  1»9 ;  Lane,  Moikn  tJ>.  i,  89).     S. 
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And  one  still  more  aimple  is  found  in  legirrting  th* 
houM  u  one  of  the  rode  dwellings  now  to  be  Men  rmr 
the  Hem  of  Gilil«e,  ■  mere  Toam  "ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  «nd  u  rauiy  or  mora  «qa«Te,"  wiih  nn  OiienLn); 
except  Ihe  door.  The  roof,  lued  u  ■  ■leepini^^jscf,  ii 
Kkched  by  >  Udder  Trom  the  outade,  uid  the  besr^n 
of  the  panlylic,  unable  tn  approach  ihe  door,  wnuld 
thoa  have  ascenikil  the  rooT,  and,  having  uncovered  it 
(Jlopi^avric).  let  him  down  into  the  room  where  our 
Uird  was  (Malan,  I.  e.).    See  below. 

Beaidea  the  manrforaA  Mme  houses  in  Cairo  have  an 
apartment  called  mat'aif,  open  in  front  to  the  oiurt, 
with  two  or  more  aiohea,  and  a  railing ;  and  a  pillar 
to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  1,  B8).  It  was  in  a 
chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of  the  largest  size 
to  be  found  in  a  palace,  (hat  our  Lord  was  arraigned 
'le  lime  when  the  denial  of 
k  |ilace.  lie  "  turned  and  looked"  on 
mer  as  ne  stowl  bv  the  Are  in  tiie  court  (Luke  Kxii, 
66,61;  John  xviu,'Z4),  while  he  himself  was  in  the 
"hall  of  judgment,"  the  mut'od.  Such  wa>  the  "porch 
of  judgment"  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kingi!  vii,  7),  which 
Ands  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Mohammed  Uz- 
bek (Ibn  Baluta,  Troptlt,  p.  TS,  ed.  Lee).    See  PR^CTO-  1 


i)  ii  nMieedin  tbabookorEMbeT(ii,S> 


y  Peter  to 


Ful  uf  the  Comt  of  a  UooM  u  Cairo,  with  JAufod 


w  of  Sanwon'a  pulling  down  the 
house  1^  means  of  the  piUan,  may  be  explained  by  the 
Elcl  of  the  company  being;  assembled  on  tiers  of  ba]c«- 
niei  aboro  each  other,  supported  by  central  jnllan  on 
Ihe  basement]  when  these  were  pulled  down,  the  whole 
of  the  upper  floors  would  fall  alao  (Judg.  xvi,  26;  see 
Shaw,  p.  ill).    See  1'ii.i.AK. 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  mora  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments  (AraUcAarrmoi  hnram, 
wdinA({or;irDAiUr«/,  with' which  may  be  compared  the 
Hebrew  Aimon,  li^^K,  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  App.  §  62), 
arc  ulually  in  the  Mcond  court  (  olberwiae  they  form  b 
aeparate  building  within  the  general  indoaure,  or  are . 
abovo  on  the  firat  tloor  ( Vinri  n  Syria,  i,  56).  The 
entmnce  to  the  haicm,  as  ubeen'ed  above,  ia  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  maatei  of  tlie  house  and  the  domeiticg 
belonj^ng  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  ap)>]y  in  tlie  same  degree  to  Jewish 
habiia,thc  privacy  of  llie  women's  apartments  may  pos- 
aibty  be  indicated  by  tlie  "jiuier  chamber"  (^^n,  rn^ii- 
iTov;  cnUmiuni),  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place  (1  Kings 
xx,30;  xxii,S&;  see  Judg.xv,  1).  Solomon,  in  his  mar- 
riage with  a  foreigner,  intcmluced  also  foiragn  usige  in 
this  reapect,  which  was  carried  further  in  subsequent 
times  (1  Kinga  vii,  8;  a  Kings  xxiv,  16).  The  harem 
of  the  Fenian  mooarch  (CCI  n'^^ ;  G  yto^uwr ;  do- 


Interior  ofa  Houh  IHarti 
Sometimes  the  ditrdt  ii  raised  snfiicieDtiy  to  allinr 
of  cellan  underneath  for  alorca  of  all  kinds  (rauiiTo 
Hatt.xxiv,26;  Kuasell,  i,  82).     This  basement  ia  occu- 
pied by  various  offices,  slorca  of  com  and  fuel,  plac»«  for 
the  watar-jara  to  aland  in,  placet  for  grinding  com, 
baths,  kiichais,  etc.     In  Turkish  Arabia 
muslorihc  houses  have  underground  cel- 
lan or  vaulu,  to  which  Ihe  iiihabiUnla 
retreat  during  the  midday  heat  of  ■om- 
nier,  and  there  enjoy  a  refreshing  cooU 
IKO.    We  do  not  discover  any  notice  of 
this  usage  in  Scripture.    But  at  Acre 
the  Bubatructions  of  very  ancient  houaia 
were  aome  yean  ago  discovered,  baving 
anch  cellan,  which  were  very  probably 
Bubaervient  to  thia  use.     In  Ihe  real  of 
the  year,  these  cellan,  or  lerdinibm,  aa 
they  are  caUed,  are  abandoned  to  (be 
bats,  which  swarm  in  them  in  ecarceljr 
credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii,  20). 

The  kitchens  are  always  in  this  inner 
conn,  aa  the  cooking  is  performed  by 

pninlend  or  actually  asaist  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  kitchen,  open  in  front,  ia  on 
the  aame  side  aa  Ihe  entrance  from  the 
outer  court;  and  Ihe  lop  of  il  romiB  a 
terrace,  which  afToids  a  communical  ion 
between  the  Hrst  floor  of  both  couita  by 
([due).  a  private  door,  seldom  used  but  by  Ihe 

mastri  of  the  house  and  attendant  eu- 
nucTiL  There  arc  usually  no  fireplaces  except  in  the 
kitchen,  thenimiture  oCwhich  consists  ofa  sort  of  raiaed 
plaifonn  of  brick,  with  receptoclea  in  il  for  fiie,  answering 
to  tho"boiUne.places"(nb'KM;  ^ayiipiTa;  aitima) 
of  Eiehiel  (xlvi,  23;  see  Une,  i,  41 ;  Oaenins,  Tin.  p. 
349).  In  IhescditTeientcomparttnentsthe  various  dish- 
es of  an  Eastern  feast  niav  be  at  once  prapared  at  char- 
coal fires.  This  place  bJing  whoUy  open  in  front,  the 
hiir-tamc  <loves,  which  have  their  nesta  in  the  trtca  at 
Ihe  court,  often  visit  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  SCTvanta, 
in  search  of  crutnbs,  etc  As  they  sometimes  blockea 
themselves,  this  perhaps  explains  the  obscure  passage 
in  Psa.btviii,  13,  "Though  ye  have  lien  among  tbe^K^ 
[but  Gesenius  renders  "aheepfolds"],  yc  shall  be  aa  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,"  elc. 

Besides  the  mandarai,  there  is  Hnnelimes  a  secand 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  Cbc  upper  floor,  called 

rooms  ponions  taken  off  and  inclosed  Tonn  retiring  rooina 
(Lane,i,-21i  Kuesell,  i,  31, 33).  While  qieaking  of  the 
interior  of  Ihe  house,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  di- 
mjn,  the  comer  is  Ihe  place  of  honor,  which  is  neva 
quitted  bv  the  master  <if  Ihe  house  in  rec^ving  atran- 
gers(Rui^ll,i,27;  ilaiMn,  Tyre  and  Sldan,  p.  3S).  ^Ihii 
there  is  an  upper  sloiy,  the  la'ah  forms  the  most  im- 
portant apsitment,  and  thus  probably  answers  to  the 
uTi/>fioi',  which  was  often  the  "guest-chamber"  (Luka 


cooking,  and  where 
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nii,  11;  Act!  i,  13;  ix,  ST;  xx,  8;  Borckliiidt,  TYns- 
A,  i,  IM).  TIh)  window!  of  tbe  upjier  roomi  often 
inject  one  or  two  feet,  tnd  form  ■  kiwk  or  latticed 
chBBbeT,  the  ceilinf{«  o(  which  are  elaborately  orna- 
BnlHi  (Laite,  i,  2Tj  Runell,  i,  iOi;  Burekhinit,  7'rnr. 
i,  190).  Such  may  have  ijeen  the  "  chaniljer  in  the  wall" 
(n^?,  frvEp^v,  eanaculum^  Geien.  p,  i080)  oiade,  or 
lUiM'  aet  apart  for  Elisha  by  the  Shunamniite  woman 
(IKingiir,  10,  It).  So,  alao,  tbe"HimRier  parlor' of 
E^  (jDdf:.  iii,W,!3t  but  Me  Wilkinaon,  i,  11),  the 
"Wl'  of  the  widow  of  ZarephUli  (I  Kiiigi  xvii,  19). 
The  •- lattice'  (n33b,  lirruuroi,  eaitallt)  through 
which  Ahaziah  fell  perhapa  helongeil  to  an  upper  cham- 
ber ot  Ihia  kind  <2  Kings  i,2),  ai  aiw  the  "thini^lotX" 
[Tpimyav)  inxa  which  Riitychua  fell  (Acu  xx,9;  com- 
pBiJeT.Txii,13).  See  Uprui  Room.  TheinaercDun 
B  entered  by  a  paange  and  door  ainiilar  to  thcae  on  the 
•net,  ami  uauaUy  ntuated  at  one  of  the  iDnermcat  cor- 
am of  the  outer  court.  The  inner  court  ia  generally 
much  larger  ttian  the  formeT.  It  ii  for  the  moat  part 
|iiT(d.extfeptingapiHtioninihe  middle,  which  it  pluil- 
td  *iih  tiece  (unually  two)  and  ahruba,  with  ■  baiin  of 
mer  in  Ibe  midst.  That  the  Jewa  had  the  like  ar- 
imgRDcnt  of  IiH  in  the  courta  of  their  hoiius,  and 
Ibuihe  birds  neiledin  them,  appears  rrom  Pta-lxxxiv, 
1,).  They  had  also  the  basin  of  water  in  the  inner 
(■■n  or  iarcm,  and  among  Ihem  it  was  uaed  for  bathing, 
u  is  ihown  by  David's  illacoveiing  Bathaheba  baching 
■a  he  walke<l  on  the  roof  of  bis  palace.  The  arrange- 
neat  of  the  inner  court  is  very  nmilar  to  that  of  the 
Mtcr,  bat  the  whole  la  more  open  and  airy.  The  build- 
ingi  uuially  occupy  two  aides  of  the  square,  of  which 
lit  me  opposite  Ihe  entrance  contains  the  principal 
ipanmmta.  Tbey  an  upon  what  we  should  call  the 
ba  ttoor,  and  open  into  ■  wide  gilleiy  or  veranda,  which 
mgoal  bouses  is  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  covered  by 
a  vDoden  penthouse  supported  by  a  row  of  wooden  col- 
DOHH.  This  terrace  or  gallery  is  furnished  with  a  strong 
,  nodes  balustrade,  and  is  uiually  paved  with  squared 
KanoL,  or  etie  flooied  with  boards.  In  the  centre  of 
die  prindpal  fiont  is  the  uual  open  drawing.4«om,  on 
■hidi  the  best  art  of  the  Eastern  decorator  ia  expended. 
Uuch  of  one  of  the  sides  of  tbe  court  front  is  usually  DC- 
capted  by  the  large  ntting-nwm,  with  the  latticed  front 
owcnd  with  colored  glass,  nmilar  (o  that  in  the  CHKei 
nut.  Tbe  other  rooms,  of  sniaUer  size,  are  the  more 
Fnnle  apaitments  of  tbe  mansion. 

Ko  ancient  houses  had  chimneyf .  The  word  So  trans- 
lated ia  Uos.  xiii,  8,  means  a  hok  through  which  Che 
■>oke  escaped;  and  tliis existed  only  in  the  lamr  class 
rf  dwdlings,  where  raw  wood  waa  employed  lor  fuel  or 
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it  the  smoke.  In  Ihe  better  en 
e  warmed  in  winter  by  charcoal 
t.  xxxvi,22;  Marie  xiv,64i  John  xviii, 
18),  la  is  itill  [he  practice  (RusacU,  i,  SI ;  Lrnie,  i,  41 ; 
ChanUii,  iv,  liO),  or  ■  lire  of  wood  might  be  kindled  in 
the  open  court  of  the  house  (Luke  xxii,  65).  See  Fwk. 
There  are  usually  no  doon  to  Ihe  Mtting  or  dnwing- 
ruoins  of  Eastern  houses:  ihey  are  cluaed  by  curtaina, 
at  least  in  summer,  tbe  opening  and  shutting  of  doon 
being  odious  Co  most  Orientals.  The  aame  seems  Co 
been  the  case  among  (he  Hebrews,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  curtains  which  served  instead  of 
'  the  tabernacle,  and  which  sepanted  the  inner 
■J  chambem  of  the  Temple.  The  outer  doora 
d  with  a  wooden  lock  (Lane,  i,  42;  Chardin,  iv, 
123:  Ruwell, i, 21).     See  Lock;  Clrtaim. 

Tbe  Jriiidowa  bad  no  glass;  ch^  were  only  latticed, 
and  thus  gi\-e  free  passage  to  the  air  and  admitted  lighl, 
while  birds  and  baCs  were  excluded  In  winter  the  cold 
kept  out  by  veils  over  Che  windows,  or  by  shut- 
hlioleain  tliemsuflkienttoadmiClighlO  Kings 
Canu  ii,  B).  Tbe  apertures  of  the  windowa  in 
Kgyptian  and  Eastern  hoiiBcsgencrallv  are  small,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  heat  (Wilkinson,  A  iie.  A^.ii,  1-24).  They 
an  ckeed  wJCh  folding  valves,  secured  wich  a  bolt  or 
""  '         oAen  project  considerably  be}'ond 

the  lower  part  of  Che  building,  so  as  Co  overbang  the 
reel.  The  windows  of  the  courts  within  also  project 
owett,  Chrittian  Rei.  p.  68,  G7).  The  lattice  ia  gener- 
ly  kept  cloaed,  but  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  it 
opened  on  great  public  occanons  (l^ne.  Hod.  Eggpl.  i, 
27).  Those  witlun  can  look  through  Che  laCticet,  wich- 
opening  them  or  being  seen  themselves ;  and  in  aome 
ma,  especially  Ihe  large  upper  room,  ilicn  are  several 
idows.  From  Che  alluHons  in  Scripture  we  gaCher, 
c  while  there  waa  usually  but  one  window  in  each 
m,  in  which  invariably  there  was  ■  lattice  (Judg.  v. 
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■bovewith  many  windows  (Aei.ui,4t7>.  Duicl'l  nxm 
hid  wvenl  vtndowi,  and  hi>  Uuic«>  wen  opened  when 
hii  enemies  found  him  in  jamycr  (D«n.  vi,  10).  Ttie 
projeclint;  nacure  of  the  window,  and  the  Tact  that  a  di- 
ran.DT  lused  seat,  endrctes  the  inleriorof  each,  bo  that 
lUiially  penona  litting  in  the  window  are  seated  eloae 
to  the  apeiture,  easily  explaiiu  how  Ahaxiah  may  have 
fallen  thmugh  the  lattice  of  his  upper  chamber,  and 
Eutychus  from  his  window-^eat,  espiecially  if  the  lat- 
tinavera  open  at  the  time  (S  Kinga  1,3;  Acta  xx,  9). 
See  WtKDOw. 

There  are  usually  no  qieeial  bedrooms  in  Eaatfim 
bouaea,  and  thus  the  room  in  which  Ishbuaheth  was 
muidend  wai  pmbably  an  ordinary  room  with  a  rfhcrfu, 
on  which  he  was  sleeping  during  the  heat  oT  the  day  (2 
8am.  iv.  A,  €  i  Lane,  i,  41).     Sec  BEi>CHAMium. 

The  Btain  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in  Syria  usu- 
ally in  a  comer  of  the  court  (Robinson,  iii,  802).  When 
there  is  no  upper  story  the  lower  rooms  arc  usually  lof- 
tier. In  Penia  they  arc  open  ttmm  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition  (Wilkin- 
Ban,^iic.J^i,10;  Cbardin.iv,  110;  Burckhardt,  rror- 
tU.i,l8,l9;  VitKi  in  agTvi,i,M).  This  flightof  stone 
step*  cnnducts  to  the  gaUen-,  from  which  a  plainer  staii 
leads  to  the  houae-top.  If  the  house  be  large,  there  an 
two  or  three  sets  of  atepa  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  but  seldom  more  than  one  flight  from  the 
mraec  to  the  housc-tiip  of  any  one  court.  There  is, 
however,  a  acparalc  stair  from  the  ont»t  court  to  the 
lonT,  and  it  is  usually  near  the  entrance.  This  will 
bring  to  mind  Ihe  cane  of  the  paralytic,  noticed  above, 
whose  friends,  Anding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus 
through  the  peo|ile  who  crowded  the  court  or  the  house 
in  which  he  was  preaching,  took  him  uptatlic  ronT,  and 
let  him  down  in  his  bal  through  the  tiling  to  the  place 
whci«  Jeaus  slooil  (Luke  v,  17-26).  if  the  house  in 
which  our  Lord  then  waa  had  more  than  one  court,  he 
and  the  ■udilots  were  certainty  in  the  outer  one  ■,  and  it 
ia  reasonable  lo  conclude  that  he  stood  in  the  vehuida 
■ddnxeiiig  the  crowd  below.  The  men  bearing  the 
paralytic,  ihereTore,  perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the 
door;  and  finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near 
the  person  of  Jestis,  the  gallery  being  also  crowded,  con- 
tinued tlieir  courae  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and, : 
ing  the  boards  over  Ihe  covering  of  the  gallery,  at  the 
place  where  Jesus  stood,  lowered  the  sick  man  to  his 
feet.  But  if  they  couU  not  get  access  to  the  siepa  near 
the  door,  as  is  likely,  from  the  door  bein^t  much  crowd- 
ed, their  alternative  was  to  lake  him  to  the  n»r  of  the 
next  house,  and  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet  to  the . 
roof  of  the  house  which  (hey  desired  to  enter.  (See 
Strong's  Harm,  and  Eipot.  of  lit  Cajpfii ,  p.  64.)     See 

l*he  roor  of  the  house  is,  ot  course,  flat.    It  is  Ibrmed 


haidnen  wben  dry.  Such  roofs  would  not,  however, 
endure  the  heavy  and  continuous  rains  of  our  climalci 
and  in  theae  paita  of  Ana  where  the  climate  ia  mote 
than  usually  moist,  a  stone  roller  ia  usually  kept  on  ev- 
ery roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  o{  the  popula- 
liea  is  engaged  in  drawing  these  rollers  over  the  roola. 
It  is  now  very  common,  in  countries  where  timber  ia 
scarce,  to  have  domed  n»b;  bat  in  that  case  the  flat 
rooT,  which  ia  indispensable  lo  Eastern  habits,  ia  obtain- 
ed by  filling  upthehoilowiotcTi-alsbclwHn  the  aevenl 
domes,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  Theae 
flat  roofs  are  often  alludcil  to  in  Scripture,  and  the  al- 

usea  as  at  present.  In  Ane  weather  the  inhabitants  re- 
sorted much  to  them  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a 
fine  prospect,  or  to  witness  any  event  that  occurred  in 
the  ndghborhood  (2  Sam.  xi,  S;  Isa.  xxii,  I;  Uatl. 
xxiv,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  I B).  The  dry  air  of  Ihe  aommcr 
aUnosphere  enabled  them,  without  injury  lo  health,  to 
enjoy  the  bracing  coobws  of  the  night-air  by  slecpinfc 
on  the  house-tops ;  and  in  order  lo  have  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  prospect  in  the  daytime,  without  inconveii- 
ienco  from  the  sun,  sheds,  booths,  and  tents  were  some- 
times erected  on  tho  house-k^  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22).     Sec 

HOIISK-TOI-. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  wdl  protected  by  walla 
and  parqieu.  Towards  the  stmt  and  neighborinft 
houses  is  a  high  voll.  and  towards  Ihe  interior  court- 
yard usually  a  parapet  or  wooden  rail.  "  BaltlenKOta' 
of  this  kind,  for  the  prevention  of  acddents.  are  aoictly 
enjoined  in  the  biw  (Dcut.  xxii,  8)-,  and  the  form  of 
the  baitlemenu  of  Egyptian  houses  suggest  some  inter- 
esting anilogiea,  if  wc  connder  how  recently  tho  In- 
dites had  quitted  Eg}-pt  when  that  law  was  delivered. 


Flat-roofed  Huiuea  at  Oau. 


AndealButtleiueuti:  1, t.  Asajrriau :  i 
In  the  East,  where  the  climate  allows  the  people  to 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  doon,  the  artidea 
of  furniture  and  the  domestic  ulenailB  have  slwaya  been 
few  and  simple.     Sec  Beiij  L.iiip;  PoTTEnv;  Seati 
Tablx.     Hie  rooms,  however,  although  comparatively 
vacant  of  movaUes,  arc  far  from  having  a  naked  or  nn- 
fumialied  appearance.    This  is  owing  to  Ihe  high  degice 
of  ornament  given  to  the  walla  and  ceilings.    The  walls 
arc  broken  up  into  various  receaoea,  and 
theccilinginlocomiianments.  Theoeil- 
iug,  if  of  wood  and  fiat,  is  of  curious  and 
complicated  Joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
wrought  into  numerous  coves,  and  en- 
riched with  fretwork  in  stucco;  and  the 
I    walls  arc  adorned  with  arabesquea,  mo- 
saics, miiTor.s  ps>''t'''ei  ■"')  gold,  which, 
as  set  off  by  tho  marble-like  whitenus 
nf  the  stucco,  has  a  truly  brilliant  and 
rich  effect.    There  is  much  in  this  to 
remind  one  of  such  dvscripliona  of  qileii- 
did  interiors  as  that  in  Isa-Uv,  tl,  13:— 
Smith;  Kitto;  Faiibaim.  SecCaiijiia. 
IV.  IftfapAart  of^.— The  won]  houK 
has  some  tignmtive  applications  in  Scrip- 
luie.   Heaven  is  considered  as  the  house 
of  God  (John  xiv, S) :  "In  my  Father^ 
house  are  many  nunnons."    Here  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  Temple  (q.  v.), 
with  its  many  rooim,  which  is  emplist- 
ipilly  styled  in  the  OM  TesUmetit "  the 
House  of  the  Lord."    The  gimve  ia  tlia 
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kot  ippoinled  for  all  tbf  living  (Job  xxx,  !S ;  Tm, 
Xh-,  18).  Hotue  ia  Iskm  for  Eh«  body  (2  Cor.  T,  1) : 
■[f  na  tarthir  booM  of  this  ulxiiutde  were  dia- 
nlrrd :'  if  our  bodiM  wen  lolicn  to  jiiece*  b;  death. 
Ttie  companion  at  the  body  to  ■  haiue  ia  naed  by 
Mr.  HunKT  to  expUln  the  rimilts,  Ecclta.  icii,  aod  ia 
ahntnlfd  by  a  ptfgf  in  Ptiutui  (Mmtdl.  i,  !>  Th« 
CkuRh  of  Ufld  ia  hia  tiouae  <l  Tim.  iii,  IS) :  « How 
ilm  oaf(fat«it  U>  behave  thyaelT  In  the  house  of  Qod, 
Uial  ii,  the  Church  of  the  living  God."  In  the  aune 
■sw,  Moaea  waa  faithful  in  all  the  houae  oT  God  aa  i 
■(rTaDt.but  Chiiat  aa  a  aon  over  his  own  hooae;  whoae 
bout  an  we  (Chiiatiana).  But  thia  aenae  may  include 
tlial  of  houaehokl,  peraona  compoainK  the  aucddanta  or 
TH^ma  Co  a  prinee,  etc  Thia  intimate  reference  of 
bnw  or  dwelling  Co  the  adher«n(a,  iatimalea,  or  parti- 
Mu  of  the  houaeholdrr,  ia  probably  the  Ibundalion  of 
Uw  Bmile  itaed  by  the  apoatle  Peter  (1  Fet.u,G):  "Ye 
(Chriaiani),  aa  living  atooa,  are  bnUt  up  into  ■  qiintoal 
hoiae.'  Gen.  xliii,  16 :  "  Joseph  aud  to  the  mlor  of  bia 
boat;"  L  e.  to  Lbc  manager  of  hia  domeatic  cooeenia. 
Im.  xuvi,  S :  *■  Eliakim,  who  waa  over  the  houae,  or 
luavhakir  L  &  hia  ateward.  Gen.  xxx,  80;  "Wbeo 
ahtU  I  pnride  for  mine  own  bouae  also  ?"  i,  e.  get  wealth 
W  pniricie  liir  my  lamily  (aec  1  Tit.  v,  8).  Gen.  vii,  I : 
'Eater  tboa  and  all  Ihy  houtt  (hmily)  into  the  ark." 
Einl.  i,  21 :  "And  it  eame  to  paaa,  becaaae  the  mid- 
aim  feand  God,  that  be  made  them  loHart ;"  L  o.  he 
F*oapen<l  ih«ir  GuDiliea.  So  alao  in  I  Sam.  ii,  8&;  S 
tiam.  vii,  27 ;  1  Kinga  xi,  88.  Thoa  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharacih  and  hia  houae  (Gen.  xii,  17).  •■  What  ia  ray 
borne,  that  thoobaat  tamight  me  hilherto?"  (2  Sam.  vii, 
M}.  So  Joaeph  (Luke  i,  27 ;  ii,  4)  waa  of  the  houae  of 
David,  bnl  more  eapeeially  be  was  of  hia  royal  lineage, 
orlaBiily;  and,  aa  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line  or  eld- 
tM  branch  of  the  bnuly,  ao  that  he  waa  next  of  kin  (o 
the  throne,  ir  the  govemment  had  alill  continued  in 
pcaar«ton  of  the  dcHwndanIa  of  Daviil  (toe  alao  1  Tim. 
>,8).  2  Sana,  vii,  II:  "Also  the  Lord 
uDclli  (bee  that  he  will  make  tbce  a 
tiaae  f  L  e.  he  will  give  thee  offapring, 
■bo  may  receive  and  may  preaerve  tbe 
RTaldi^ly.  PBa.xlix,l2:  "Tlieirin- 
ward  thought  ia  that  their  AoutH  ahail 
aolinne  forever;"  i.e.that  their  poatcr- 
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the  tenn  n^^,  dtwldfiA,' lit.  anrice  («irmmf(,"Ge^ 
xxri,  !4),  between  the  donatia  and  Ibe  TV^S,  bag'ilk, 
or  proper  family  of  the  maaler  of  Ihe  house ;  and  aoma 
have  thought  a  like  difference  to  be  denoted  between 
the  Greek  term  oi'iJo  (lit  rttidrtia)  and  ortoc  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  are  both  indiacriminately  nndend  "  houae" 
and  "  houaebdd"  in  the  EngLVeraion.  Thia  taller  view 
ia  confirmed  by  the  improbability  that  any  of  Ihe  inj- 
mediate  imperial  family  (Nero's)  ahould  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  convena  to  Clirialianity  expresaed  in  tha 
phraae  tka/  o/Cmar'i  houtthotd  (oi  U  ri\i  ILaiaapos 
eiVioc,  PbiL  iv,  22).    See  C*«An. 

Hoiwabolder  (ai'»«iawcinfc.  nuultr  of  the  hmat, 
aa  lendend  HatL  x,!5i  Luko  xiii,  25:  niv,  21),  the 
male  head  of  a  family  (Matt,  xiii,  27,  52;  xx,  1  j  xxi, 
28).  Theie  are  monognpha  on  the  panLle  Hati,  xx, 
by  Feuerlein,  i>e  Kr^aprBfemte  t  thitauro  fiova  tt  ea* 
lent  (AIL  17S0) ;  Bagewiti,  Dt  tenba  docto  (Host.  I720> 

Sec  OOODKAK  OF  THE    IIOUBB. 

Honaal,  "  the  old  Saxon  name  for  the  EuchuM, 
nippoaed  by  Rome  to  be  from  the  Gothic  'iatua,'  t  vic- 
tim.'—Eadie,  fJcelf,  iJidi/mary,  p.  315. 

HoDAO-top  (11,900,  jwfui),  Ihe  flat  roof  of  an  Ori- 
atal  hoBaa,  for  auch  ia  usually  their  fonn,  though  there 
are  aometimes  domes  over  aome  of  Ihe  rooou.  The  flat 
portiona  are  plaatered  with  a  composition  of  mortar,  tar, 
aahea,  and  aand,  which  in  lime  becomes  very  hard,  but 
wben  not  laid  on  at  Ihe  proper  aeaaoii  is  apt  t«  ciack  in 
winter,  and  the  rain  ia  tbua  admitted.  In  order  (o  pn- 
vent  thia,  every  rvoC  ia  provided  with  a  roller,  which  ia 
aet  at  work  afler  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace  loof 
is  liule  betler  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill-cam pacled 
rood  grwa  ia  often  found  apringing  into  a  Khon-lived 
exiatenee  (Prov.  xix,  18;  itxvii,  16;  Psa.  cxxix,  6,  7j 
laa. xxxvii,  17 1  8haw,p.S10;  I^e,i,2T,  Itobin«ua,U^ 
89, 44,  SO).    See  Gbau. 


Hoiue  of  Clnfoal  and  Lb7 
Deputies.     See  Coiivocatio:!. 

Honaa  of  Ood.  a  name  frequently 
tiren  lo  Ihe  edifice  in  which  Cbrisliana  • 
lacaiblc  fiir  the  wonhip  of  God,  not  be- 
caaae  God  lApcffa  Ititn  by  any  viaible  or 
qnial  pnaence,  aa  of  old  he  "  dwelt  be- 
tween Ihe  cherabima,"  bat  becauae  it  ia 
iMirarnl  to  God,  and  act  apart  fur  hia  aer- 
tice.  It  is  tbua  gynaaymooa  with  the 
vord  "  chnrcb"  in  that  modem  uae  ofit  by  which  iC^- 
aiSca  a  buibliiig  (Eden).    See  Bethel;  Houae;  Ttui- 

Botue  of  Pnjrer,  pUcea  where  peraona  assemble 
W  pny,  and  lo  nceiva  religioua  instruction,  but  where 
ike  aacnmenta  an  not  adminialered.  It  ia  the  general 
■mDe  of  the  Froteatanl  cburchet  in  Hungary-,  and  was 
■Kb  in  Silesia  under  the  Anatrian  rule,  lo  dialinguish 
iboB  fnim  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  places  of  wonhtp.  Ii  ia 
■las  oied  in  Germany  lo  designale  Ihe  churchea  of  auch 
■eta  aa  an  not  ofHcially  recotpiiaed,  aa  the  Horai'iana, 
etc  Tbe  aynaf^ogixa  are  alao  called  housea  of  prayer 
(Ia.lvi,7)._I'ieTer,  (.'nr.Lez.  S.V.     See  Vaonxitmx. 

Hona^iold  (aaoatly  tame  in  ihe  orig.  aa  "  hooae"), 
tke  mcmben  ofa  family  nsding  iii  the  aame  abode,  in- 
ciading  aervaola  and  dependants,  although  in  Job  i,8  « 
<i«inelioD  (not  obaemd  In  the  A.V,)  ia  intimaled  by 


In  no  piunt  do  Oriental  domntic  hatriU  dill^  more 
from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof  (llacketl, //- 

bilra,  of  Scrifturr,  p.  71  sq.).  Its  flat  aurfacc  is  made 
useful  fur  various  household  purposes  (Jo^li.  ii,  6),  aa 
drying  com,  hanging  up  lioen,  and  preparing  Hga  and 
ralains  (Shaw,  p.  1211 ;  Burckhardt,  Trar.  i,  191 ;  Ban- 
lett,  FodUtrpt  n/our  tord,  p.  19U).  The  roofs  an  uaed 
almost  univeraally  aa  pUcea  of  recreation  in  the  even- 
ing, and  often  aa  deeping-placva  atnighl  (2  Sam.  xi,2; 
xi-i,22i  Dau,iv,29;  1  Sam.  ix,  25, 26 ;  Job  xxvii,IS; 
Prov.  xxi,  9;  Shaw,  p.  211 ;  Kussell,  i,  85;  Cbardin.  ir, 
Il6i  Layard,  ^VinenA,  t,  177).  They  were  alao  used  aa 
l>lacca  Ibr  devotion,  and  even  idolatroua  worship  (Jer. 
xxxii,20;  xix,13;  !  Kinga  xxiii,  12;  Zeph.  i,S:  Acts 
X,  9>  At  the  time  of  tbe  Feast  of  Tabemarlca  bootha 
wen  srseted  by  the  Jews  on  the  lops  of  their  houses,  aa 
in  tha  pfcaenc  day  buta  of  boughs  are  aometliiKa  erected 
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Vt  the  hoiue-lopi  M  •leeping-pUm.  or  pUca  of  ratiie- 
ment  rrom  the  belt  in  auminer  time  (Neh.  viii,  IG; 
Burckhardt,  Sgrvi,  p.  SBO).  As  unong  the  Jewg  the  K- 
cliuion  of  women  was  not  cairied  to  the  extent  of  Mt^ 
huntneilan  usage,  it  in  protHible  th*t  the  hoiue-Iop  wu 
nude,  as  it  i>  among  Chrislian  inhabitants,  mure  >  place 

cue  among  Mohammedwu,  who  carerully  Kclude  their 
n»fa  trom  inspection  by  putitbni  (Burckhardt,  Trav, 
i,  191 ;  cumpare  Wilitinson,  i,  23).  The  Chriatiuia  at 
Aleppo,  ill  KuBBeirji  time,  lived  contiguoua,  and  made 
their  huuse-Iopa  a  meana  of  mutual  communiation  to 
avoid  pawing  through  tho  street!  in  time  of  plague  (Riu- 
iell,  i,  36).  In  the  aanie  manner,  the  houM-lop  might 
be  made  a  mcana  of  escape  by  the  itaii?  by  which  it 
waa  reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apulmenta  of 
the  house  (MatL  xxiv,  17 ;  x,  !7 ;  Luke  xii,  3).  Both 
Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of  wailing  publicly 
ou  the  hauae-tope  (I>a.xv,8;  xxji.l;  Jer.  xlviii.SS). 
The  expression  used  by  Solomon,  "dwelling  upon  the 
honse-top"  (Prov.  xxi,  9),  ia  illuslnled  by  the  frequent 
cnalom  of  building  chamben  and  rooma  along  the  aide 
and  at  the  oomen  of  the  opeo  spacs  or  terrace  which 
often  conalitutes  a  kind  of  upper  story  (Uacketl,  at  lup. 
p.74).  Or  it  inay  refer  to  the  fact  that  bootha  are  some- 
dmes  conaliucted  of  branches  and  leaves  upoo  the  toof, 


itKsyplian 


It  Roof  BUppottad  by  a  Baliuwrade. 


which,  although  of  cramped  dimenaianB.  furniah  a  cool 
and  quiet  retreat,  nut  unsuitable  as  a  relief  from  >  clam- 
orous wife  (Pococke,  Tractk,  ii,  69).  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  pl3C0  would  be  coni-enient  for  observation  (Isa. 
xxii,  I),  and  for  the  proclamation  of  xtewa  (Luke  xii.S; 
oomp.  'I'homsun,  /.tiwf  unci  Hook,  i,  51).  See  Boor. 
lYolectiou  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was  enjoined  by 
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the  law  (Dent  SBii,S),  The  parapets  thns  conatnidat 
of  which  the  types  may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian 
bouse*,  were  sometimes  of  t^ien  woik,  and  it  is  to  a  fall 
thiDugh  or  over  one  of  thcK  that  the  injury  by  whicb 
Ahaaiab  suffered  is  aofnetimea  ascribed  (Shaw,  p.  211). 
To  pass  over  mors  for  plundering  purpoeea,  as  well  as  for 
safety,  would-be  no  difficult  matter  (jDel,ii,9).  In  an- 
cient Egjrptian,  and  also  in  Assyrian  houaes,  a  sort  of 
raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the  roof,  and  in 
the  farmer  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or  co\~etvd  with 
awning,  was  sometlmea  erected  on  the  hounvlop  (A^'il- 
kinson,  i,Bi  Uyard,  J/^m.^Ariit.ii,pL49,fiO)^-Smith. 
See  Uousit. 

Honsaay,  Brother  Ixtx  ov,  a  distinguished  moii' 
ber  of  an  order  of  hermits  who  lived  on  Uount  Valerian, 
near  Paris,  was  bom  at  Chaillot  in  15SS.  Then  [noaa 
men  farmed  a  community  of  thdr  own,  distinct  from  the 
outer  world,  and  took  the  vDwa  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  Houssay  died  Aug.  B,  1609.^Hoefer,'A'(wr, 
Biog.  GiniraU,  xxv,  a7L  See  Talkkiah  Moxks.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Honsta,  BAUIxnn  de,  an  Augustine  monk,  was  bom 
at  Toubise  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
distinguished  himself  greally  by  his  piety  and  erudition. 
He  is  especially  celebrated  as  the  woulri-he  critic  of 
Fleuiy's  work  on  ecdesiaitical  history-,  which  be  at- 
tacked in  a  work  entitled  Mautoit  fvi  ifc  if.  FIrtiijf, 
prvuvU  par  ptmirvri  pnuagti  da  SaaiU  Pirn,  dn 
tonetiet  tt  iTaulrun  tcdaiaitigiin  qu'U  a  ornii,  tromguii 
an  infldHaaerii  traduili  dnu  »■  hiiloirv  (Malincs,  1733, 
8to).  Of  counc  the  monk,  from  hi*  narrow  and  biased 
■land-point,  waa  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
Fleury  and  the  libeiality  of  hia  views,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  ridicule  Fleury,  and  stamp  him  aa  an  infidd, 
Ilousta  died  at  Enguien  in  ITGO^Chaudoa  and  Delan- 
dine,  JVow.  Diel.  Uitt.  \\,  316  *q.;  Fuller,  Did.  Uitl.  ix, 
46.     (J.  H.W.) 

Bontavllle,  Alexa^idrk  Clacdb  Frakcoib,  ■ 
French  theologian,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1688,  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  Ihc  Oratm;  in  1704,  and 
remained  such  for  imne  eighteen  year&  He  was  then 
appointed  secretary  to  cardinal  Dubois.  In  172!  he 
published  Zd  Viriii  it  la  rtHgion  Ckriiiame  jironcir  par 
le$/aiu  (Parity  4ta;  new  cd.  Paris,  1749,  4  vols.  12mo), 
"  which  had  a  wonderfkd  though  acaicely  deserveil  pop- 
ularity at  one  time"  (Hook,  Keda.  Biog.  v\.  198),  and 
provoked  considerable  controversy.  In  1T23  he  was 
made  abbe  of  St.  Vincent  du  Bourg-«ur-Her,  in  thedkt- 
ceae  of  BordeauK.  In  ]7!8  he  published  £Mi  pk&im- 
phigiit  tar  la  Frotidtnoe,  In  1740  he  pablishn)  a  aec- 
and  edition  of  his  Viriti  dt  la  rtUgion  CirilifWHe  (Fara, 
8  vdIl  4IoJ.  This  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  contuna  a 
iitloriail  and  critical  ditcvurte  upon  Ike  milkod  nf  Ike 
priidpal  aatkort  leio  vroltjor  and  agahut  Chriiliait- 
iiy  from  iit  brgirmiiy  (which  was  tranalated  anl  pul^ 
lished  separately,  with  a  IHatrlaliin  m  Ihr  L}fe  of 
Apollomui  TVoHUf,  and  iom»  Ohfrralimi  on  Ike  /fa- 
Amuto  i/fJUtaNer^cAoa^Lond.  1739,  8vo).  "It  con- 
tains litUe  information  concerning  the  authors  or  the 
events)  but  a  clearly  and  correctly  written  analyiis  of 
their  works  and  thaughls'  (Farrar,  Cril.  Ilitlory  "/Ftrt 
Thoagkt,  p.  xv).  In  1742  be  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
pmntnient  of  "  perpetual  secretary"  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  died  Nov.  i,  VVi.  ^  Biograpkie  Unir.  xx, 
620  sq.;  Chaudon  and  Delandine,  A'our.  Wc*. //«.  ri, 
31fl;  DicL  Hitl.  ix,  46  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Hoval  or  Hotuing  is  a  term  applied  to  a  canopy 
or  niche.— Walkot,  Sar.  A  rcJucoL  p.  818. 

Hovey,  Josathax  Parsohb,  D.D„  a  Prctbytetian 
minisler,wasbominWBybridge,Vt.,Ocl.I0,lBlQ.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education  at  JacksonvLUe,  tlL,  and 
South  Hanover,  Ind.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  March, 
1837.  Hewassettledfourllma:  lirstat<iaines,\.r.; 
then  at  Burdetle,  N.  Y. ;  then  at  Richmond,  Vs. ;  and 
liom  Sq)tember,  1RM>,  for  thirteen  yean,  in  New  YoA 
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G^.  "Hk  cfaoich  oerapied  >  dilBcalt&cliL  It  waj 
ritn-'-'l  bj  Geimui  UathcJicf,  *iid  bj  EluMe  who 
nkdl  Uitlc,  though  tbey  H'**''y  iKcded,  the  iiuciui- 
ia  of  Ibo  Uospd.  Kera  he  liborol  with  agnti  fldel- 
IjmA  ntnliiliirin  Several  reviTils  wen  enjoyed  dm- 
b^  ha  miDiHiy,  aod  mimy  oddilioiia  were  nude  to  the 
Ckitdi."  Dunug  oni  Ule  dvil  war  Dr.  Hovey  Mrved 
■  ck^ilain  of  the  71M  R^;iment  Kew  York  Stele  Tul- 
BUsi,  lod  oonlinued  with  them  during  their  entin 
jmi  tl  MTTice.  at  the  expintion  of  which  he  Tennned 
igaia  [0  hi*  chuKe  in  Mew  York  City.  He  died  iber* 
Uk.  is,  isea— WiboD'e  Pmi.  Sit.  Aim.  1864,  p.  B06 
H,;  Ber.  Dr.  Field,  in  the  CirMaa  ImdUgaiica,  Dec 


Hoir,SAMCTKLB.^D.D.,iirubomiii  17B8,_ 
tftbel'diterritrnrPennsylvenie  in  l710,andMPiinc«- 
UoTbRiloeiulSRninuyinlBlS.  He 
(oonly  in  Presbyterien  chuichei  4t  Saliabuiy,  Pa., 
lait-li;  TtHitoii,N.J„  1915-21;  and  New  BruMwjck, 
N.J,  IBil-Z3.  From  IH23  lo  1827  he  wu  pastor  ' 
tbt  bdtpeodent  Church  at  SaTannah,  Ga.,  then  fin 
JUT  in  New- York,  whence  he  wu  called  to  the  pre 
iocF  tl  [>ickiiuDn  Colleite,  Pa.,  1S30-3I.  In  \f»i  he 
KK^tal  Che  charge  of  the  Fint  Itefonned  Dutch  Church 
in  1^  Bnmiwick,  N.  J.,  hot  reaigued  on 
hakh  in  1861.  In  all  these  pnitumi  hia 
■ddmhip  end  aolid  end  exlenmve  theokigical  learning 
*nt  Nudioady  auinuiaed  end  cooapicuuuily  display- 
(i  Derout,  PDnacienlioui,  a  Chriitian  gentleman  in 
tkebfft  flense  of  the  term,  a  nxnt  faithful  preacher  and 
paur,  fi«rle»  and  independent,  letloue  and  aucceHTul, 
■  a  miDiuer  he  wai  niiD^Bble  for  ecriptural  i; 
liin  md  piooa  fervor.  Hii  ideal  of  the  miniaC 
k<ty,uKl  his  life  wis  Ibe  beet eamineDMry  npon 
1^  be  published  an  elaborue  pamphlet  entitled  Slat*- 
hsiiiaQ  td  satful,  which  grew  out^of  the  request  of  the 
Xonh  C«rulin>  Claseis  of  the  tiermui  Reforntcd  Church 
u  be  muted  with  the  Refonrnd-Dntch  Chonh.  The 
ispmant  and  excited  diecueriim  which  blkiwed  in 
Gowtal  Synod  of  the  latler  hody  ended  in  a  decided  re- 
twl  to  comply  with  the  applii^lion.  Dr.  How's  pan}. 
phlet  wet  aaswered  in  the  lame  form  by  the  Rer.  Her- 
ny  0.  Ganae  and  othns,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
isMieit  pniduced  by  it  died  away.  Dr.  How  publiibed 
iki  icTeral  oecasiooal  Bcnnoni  of  eminent  ability.  He 
nai  CnqDCDt  cmtributn  to  religious  periodicais,  eape- 
ddj  in  telation  to  the  pending  theological  oontrorer- 
ws  of  his  time.  The  last  seven  yean  of  his  lite  were 
^ot  in  retirement  from  public  service.  He  preached 
■bo  his  health  would  pennit.  He  dwelt  among  his 
vn,  people,  a  model  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  mliiis- 
iBial  occDence.  He  died  in  IB6R.— Corwin's  Manual 
fc/Owt*,  p.  118;  Ciritian  fmrmgrncer;  Kev,  R  H. 
Surie,  D.D.,  Hitl.  <•/  Rtf.  D.  CK  Stta  Bnuuieidi  (1869). 

n*'.  J.  R.  T.) 

Howard,  Beialeel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congre- 
[KioBsl  minister,  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Hasa,  Nov. 
ti.  I'.ii.  He  entered  Harvard  (Mit^  in  17TT,  and, 
•kr  jndnatioi  in  1781,  engaged  in  teaching,  punuinK 
dtkeiametinw  a  coune  of  theokigical  study.  In  17N3 
kt  *■)  appnnted  tut«r  at  Harvard.  In  November,  1784, 
It  na  called  as  miniHn  lo  the  Fitit  Church  and  3o«- 
Hy  in  Springfield,  Mam.,  and  was  ordained  April  27, 
i'ii.  He  (onttniMid  in  this  positian  until  September, 
tHt,  when  impaind  health  obliged  him  lo  discontinue 
^  wgifc  I  but  his  recignalion  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Ctetfa  omil  Jan.  S6, 1S09,  when  hia  suoMaor  was  or- 
itued.  la  1819  he  aK>ciaied  himself  with  anew  Uni- 
tviin  Choich  which  had  been  fiamed  from  membere  of 
ks  old  congT^alion,  and  he  conlinued  with  them  till 
kiideatb,  Jan.  »),  IMS7.  In  18M  Harvard  CoUege  coo- 
■BKd  the  <kgra  of  D.D.  npon  him.  The  Kev.  Daniel 
ViUg,  in  a  sketch  iif  Dr.  Howard  (in  Sprague's  A  tmaU 
y^its^K.PiiJpir,viii.  181  sq.>,sayB  that  the  ttwobgical 
rins  of  Dr.  Howaid  had  bnn  Arruuian  until  his  latest 
;«n,whenhc(*me  to  belicro  "  the  sole  iqitemac}' of 


(he  Father,    He,  however,  h 


as  a  rejection  of  IJhrislianity.  His  views  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  were  not,  perhaps,  very  accu- 
rately defined:  he  seemed  lo  reganl  liim  as  a  sort  of 
eternal  emanuuon  ftom  Deity ;  not  a  creature  in  the 


W.) 

HoiPu4  John,  on 

Christian  pbilanthroiosts,  was  bom  atHacktKy  in  1726, 
Bii  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  whuleaale  grocer,  but 
died  when  Ua  son  was  about  nineteen  yean  of  age, 
leaving  him  in  pceaeesion  of  a  handsome  (tntune,  and 
young  Howard,  who  was  in  weak  health,  detomined  to 
make  a  tour  in  Fnnce  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
Idok  lodgings  in  Scoke  Newington,  where  his  landlady 
— a  widow  named  Loidore — having  nursed  him  carehd- 
1y  through  a  severe  tUnees,  he,  out  of  gratitude,  married 
Iter,  though  she  was  twenty-seven  year*  his  senior.   She, 


lie  now  conceived  a  desire  lo  vi 
l4j  alleviate  the  miseries  cauMd  by  the  great  earthquake 
in  17b6.  On  his  voyage  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  carried  a  prisoner  lo  Brest,  and  subsequently 
removed  inui  the  interior,  but  was  Hiially  permitted  u> 
return  to  England  on  the  [Homiae  of  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  suitaUe  exchange  for  bim.  This 
was  effected,  and  Howard  retired  to  a  small  estate  be 
posseeeed  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  and  there,  in 
April,  17118,  he  married  Mise  IlenrietU  Leeds.  It  it 
menliODed  a*  a  characteristic  trail  that  he  stipulated 
belbce  marriags  "  that,  in  all  matlen  in  which  there 
should  be  a  difibrencs  of  opinion  between  them,  his  voice 
should  rukt"  For  seven  years  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  task  of  raising  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Cardington  and  lis  neighbuibood  by 
erecting  on  hia  own  estate  better  cotlagea,  establishing 
schools,  and  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  the  des- 
tilutn:  in  bis  benevolent  exertions  be  was  aausted  by 
his  wife.  She  died  March,  1765,  and  Howard  from  that 
time  lost  his  inloeat  in  his  home  and  its  occupation*. 
He  lived  some  yean  at  Cardington  in  seclusion,  tb^i 
made  another  Continental  tour,  and  in  1773  was  nomi- 
nated BherilT  of  Bedford.  The  sufferings  which  he  had 
endured  and  witnessed  during  his  own  brief  confine- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war  struck  deep  into  his  mind, 
and,  shocked  by  the  misery  and  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  tbe  prisons  under  his  charge,  he  attempted  to  indues 
the  magistrate*  to  remedy  the  more  obvioos  of  them. 
The  reply  was  a  demand  for  a  precedent,  and  Howard 
at  ODce  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  But  he  soon 
found  that  the  evil  was  general,  and  be  set  himself  dili- 
gently to  work  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  precise 
nature  of  the  mischief,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
true  lemedy  fur  the  evil  He  visited,  in  two  journey*, 
most  of  the  town  atid  county  Jails  of  England,  and  ao- 
iSB  of  information,  which,  in  March, 
he  HoQse  of  Commons.  This  wa* 
if  prison  reform  in  England.  Once 
actively  engaged,  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
this  benevolent  pursuit.  He  travelled  repeatedly  ove» 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  different  periods  lo  almost 
every  part  of  Eun^ie,  visiting  the  most  offensive  place*, 
relieving  personally  the  wants  of  the  moet  wretched 
ol^ecta,  and  noting  all  that  seemed  lo  him  important 
either  for  warning  or  example.  The  first  fmit  of  these 
labOTB  was  The  Slate  of  Iki  Pruoai  in  Emfiand  tad 
Wala,  witk  an  Aea>u«l  «/tomt  fnrriga  I'rvKmi  (1777). 
"  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  world  was  astonished  at 
the  mass  of  valuable  materials  accumulated  by  a  private 
unaided  individual,  through  a  coune  of  prodigioos  la- 
bor, and  at  the  constant  liazard  of  life,  in  conseqnencc 
of  the  inftetions  diseases  pievalent  in  the  scene*  oThi* 
inquiries.    The  cool  good  sense 


HOWARD 


ndntive,  coutruled  wi 
muit  have  ini{<dleil  hi 
ten  (dminMl,  uid  lie  > 


h  that  nilhunutic  udor  wbicb 
n  111  his  underuking,  wen  not 
u  iiiim«diauly  reganUd  u  one 

laadrr  in  all  plana  Cut  inwliDniing  the  conditUin  i^Ihal 
wretched  pan  nf  Ihe  communitv  fur  whom  he  intereeted 
hinuelT'  (Aikin),  In  1778  he'undertook  another  K«t, 
(cTinled  the  celebraud  ICai|>-hoiues  of  Holland,  and 
continued  hii  route  through  Belgium  and  Ciermany  into 
Italy,  wbcnee  he  returned  thimgh  Switzerland  and 
France  in  1779.  In  the  aame  yeai  he  made  another 
lOTTey  ofdreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  UuM  toun  he 
extended  hi<  viewi  to  the  inveetij^Dn  ol  ho^iitali. 
The  RHilta  were  publbhed  iii  1780,  in  an  Appaiilix  to 
"  Tie  Slalr  oflhe  Pritoni  n  Kngiimd  and  Waltt,'  etc. 
Having  travelled  over  nearly  all  the  aoutb  of  Europe, 
in  1781  he  vinled  Denmark,  Sweden,  Runia,  and  Po- 
land,  and  in  1783  he  went  through  Spain  and  Forta- 
gal,canlinuini;  at  inten'ala  hii  honie  tni)UiriBi|  and  pob- 
Uahed  in  1781  a  Rcnnd  appendix,  togettacs  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  original  woric,  in  which  the  additional 
Inattei  «a>  comprieed.  The  importance,  both  in  pria- 
owaiidhoapitals.orpiev«ntingtheaocnrren(H  arepcad 
of  infectioua  diBeaaei,  produced  in  Mr.  Howaard  a  denre 
to  witneee  the  woiliing  and  succew  of  the  Lazaietto  aya- 
(em  in  the  south  of  Europe,  more  especially  as  a  mit~ 
guard  against  the  plague.  Danger  or  diiguM  nerer 
turned  him  from  his  path,  but  on  this  occarion  he  went 
without  even  a  servant,  not  thtnliing  it  right,  for  con- 
venience sake,  to  expose  another  peiaon  to  auch  a  ri^ 
Quilting  England  in  1786,  he  travelled  through  the 
aouth  of  France  and  Italy  to  Malta,  Zante,  and  Conatan- 
linople,  whence  he  returned  to  Sroynia,while  the  plague 
was  nging,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  from  an  infected 
port  to  Venice,  where  he  might  undeigothe  ntmoet  rig- 
or of  the  qoaiantine  system.  He  relumed  to  England 
in  17tl7,  resume<l  his  home  tours,  and  in  1789  published 
the  result  oT  his  lati^  inquiriei  in  another  important  vol- 
ume, entitled  An  A rx/nmt  nflhe prinajx^ Latarttto*  m 
Sitn^^etc^wiiAadditiotialltfiiuii^  onCkeprartU  "' 
•/ris  Priiau  M  Great  Britain  loid  IrAmi.  The  : 
summer  he  renewed  his  couiae  of  foreign  trarel^  a 
ing  to  go  into  Turkey  and  the  East  through  Ruiaia. 
had,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  CriiDea 
a  rapid  ilineaa,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  an 
ioua  fever,  caught  in  prescribing  for  a  lady,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  90th  of  January,  1790.  Ms  r»- 
queMcd  that  no  other  inscription  should  be  put  apon 
his  grave  than  simply  this,  "Ctirist  is  lay  hope." 
was  buried  at  Dauphiny,  near  Cherson,  and  the  ul 
respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  RuHian  govem- 
ment.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  caused  a  profomid 
reeling  oT  tegret  in  his  native  cauntty,  and  men  of  alt 
daaaea  and  parties  vied  in  paying  their  tribute  at  rever- 
ence to  his  memory.  A  marble  statue  by  Bacon  of"th 
philanthmpim"  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Clathedral  by 
public  ndwription. 

Hr.  Howard's  piety  wu  deep  and  hrvent,  and  hli 
mocal  character  most  pure  and  simple.  His  literary  ac- 
quiremenls  were  small,  neither  were  bis  talents  brilliant ; 
but  be  was  fearless,  single-minded,  untiring,  and  did 
great  thinRS  by  devoting  hii  whole  enemies  to  one  good 
object.  I'heinlluenceofdi^interesledneaaandint^ty 
ia  ronarkably  displsred  in  the  ready  access  granted  to 
him  even  by  the  most  absolute  and  most  auspicious  gov- 
emments,  in  the  respect  invariably  paid  to  his  pcnnn, 
and  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinion  and  aulhoHly, 
He  wss  Blricttj'  ecoiMnnical  in  his  personal  eipensea,  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits,  and  capable  of  going  through 
great  raligne ;  both  his  fortune  and  hia  constitution  were 
Ireely  spent  in  the  cansc  to  which  hia  life  wss  devoted. 
The  only  blemish  which  has  ever  been  suggested  a> 
testing  upon  his  memory  is  in  connection  with  his  con- 
doct  to  his  son.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  strict,  and  has  not 
CKaped  the  charge  of  being  a  severe,  parent.  The  son, 
tmhappily,  in  youth  fell  into  dissolute  habits,  which  be- 
ing cinfuUy  concealed  from  the  father,  and  oonaequcnt- 


HOWARD 

ly  onohecliad,  brouglit  on  a  diaeMO  which  tctmlnKed  k 
insanity.  He  anrvivcd  his  father  nina  yeara,  (tying  on 
the  S4th  of  April,  1799;  but  be  remaiiwd  till  hi*  death  a 
bopeles*  lunatic  The  qusatkm  of  Howard's  alh^i  d 
barahnen  to  his  so^  has  beeo  tburottghly  invntigated 
and  ef^ctually  ditfiTDved.  (See  Dixon's  I^e  of  Uok- 
nnf.)  That  his  devotion  to  the  great  philanthropic  ob- 
o  which  he  gave  up  his  life  may  uot  have  inter- 
fered with  his  palitnul  duties,  it  is,  of  course,  impoaaible 
irm;  but  that  John  Howard  was  an  affcctiDnaie 
ind-heaned  father,  as  well  as  a  single 
0-  to  bis  species,  there  can  now  be  i 
.  See  £h9<tBl  Cycbpsdta;  Aiken,  durwfer  marf 
Snrica  of  John  /loieard  (London,  1792,  8vo) ;  aown, 
W™oi'r»o/Jo*»i»o.wird(Lond,i818,4ta)-,  Dixoa,^nt> 
//rnoapj  und  (Ai /Vimi  WorW  n/Aan^K  (London,  1850, 
12moi  reprinted,  with  an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  K. 
W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  ISM,  18mo);  Field,  Ai^«  ^ 
J<Ai  Hmcard  (Lond.  1850.  8vo) ;  Skeats,  Hitfary  nfOit 
Frtt  ClatTtha  nf  England,  p.  479. 

Howraid,  John,  a  Hetbodin  Efnicopal  minisUs, 
was  bom  nf  Roman  Catholic  ancotry  in  Onalow  Omatj, 
North  Carolina,  in  179!.  His  early  education  was  Hia- 
ited,  as  his  father  died  shortly  alter  the  birth  of  Joh^ 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  atore  at  the  age  of  twelve  He 
was  converted  In  1808,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  IHIS 
at  tjcorgetown.  In  1B19  he  Joined  the  South  CandiiM 
Conference,  and  waa  stationed  at  Sanly  River  (SrcniL 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  Georgetown.  ISII  to  Savas- 
nab,  18£!1  to  Augusta,  and  1828  and  IBM  to  Chartatoo. 
He  located  IVom  I82&  till  1828,  when  he  was  qipoiated  ta 
the  Waahington  and  Greensborough  Circuits.  In  1819 
and  1X80  he  labored  on  the  Appalacbn  Circuit.  In  1881 
bo  Joined  the  Georgia  Conference,  then  forming,  and  fdi 
three  years  bea:ame  presiding  elder  of  the  MitledgcviOe 
District.  From  I8S4  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886, 
he  was  agent  for  the  "  Manual  Labor  Schoal"  of  the  Cm- 
firence.  "Mr.  Howard's  ministry,  especially  in  SavaB- 
nah,AngiiBta,andChlrieslon,  was  attended  with  marked 
success.  He  labored  with  great  fidelity,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  with  penitents  at  the  altar,  b«ng  alike  fa- 
vent  in  his  prayers  and  appropriate  in  his  counaek.  Aa 
a  paMor,  too,  be  was  always  on  the  alert  tn  promote  the 
bMt  intemts  of  his  people^   Whenever  there  waa  dart- 


„  ,  evil  of  any  kind  to  be  re- 
moved, then  he  was  sore  to  be  present  as  an  annd  of 
mercy.'— Spragnr,  AmaU  nftke  AmavoK  Pvbiit,  Yii, 
614  sq, 

Howaid,  Simeon,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Cooeng^ 
tional  minister,  waa  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Maine,  Apdl 
29, 1738,  and  educated  at  Ilao-ard  Collt^,  when  Im 
graduated  with  lUstinguiafaed  bouor  in  IT5S.  Aitei  a 
course  of  theological  aludy,  pursue  while  himaelf  es- 
gaged  in  teaching,  be  aocepted  a  call  to  a  chorch  at 
Cumberiand,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1765  be  tetoraed  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  resident  graduate  student,  and  waa  ctecud 
tutor  the  year  fbUowjng.  In  1767  he  acceptnl  the  po- 
lotate  of  West  Church,  Boston,  and  was  ordained  May 
6, 17G8.  During  the  Revolution  his  cungrFgatinn  aof- 
fered  greatly,  and  having  made  many  friends  dtuing  hia 
residence  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  proposed  that  hia  mtign- 
galion  should  emigrate  with  hini  Ihiiher,  which  tbey 
did.  After  about  one  year  and  a  half  he  renmiei]  ta 
Boeton,  and  again  served  hia  congregation  there,  rereiv^ 
ing  only  such  compensalion  for  hia  services  aa  he  waa 
fully  satiHIcd  they  could  allbrd  to  give  in  their  deati- 
lute  circumBtancf&  He  died  in  the  midn  of  hia  hbas 
among  them,  August  18, 1804.  The  degree  of  D.D.  wn 
conferred  on  him  by  Edinbuigh  t'tiiverrily.  He  waa 
sn  oi-erseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard,  and  a  member  (4 
must  of  the  American  societies  for  the  promotion  oflit- 
ersry,  charitable,  and  religious  oljerts,  and  an  officrr  of 
several  of  them.    Dr.  Howard  was  "  bland  and  gentle  in 


vitbout  levity,  and  si 


a  without  gloon.  .    , 


HOWE  s: 

IMoAiiiotB  lorad  him  h  ■  brntluT,  and  booond  him 
■  1  blbw;  hit  bmhio)  in  the  miniury  ilwrnys  nwL 
bin  wiih  *  gnuful  tnd  cardial  welcome ;  aod  the  oom- 
Busilf  U  large  rcremicnl  bim  (mc  hli  umpticitj,  In- 
Ugriij,  and  benevolencs.*  Dr.  nowuil  publiihed  Scr- 
mmH\nt.nTt,lT7»,n80y.^ChruHimilHtvtaoCaiur 
h  bi  aikaiei  1^  dieir  Jtat^fimi  (Mfinon,  1779): — OrtH- 
tainSfTMim  {naiy—SrrnguB,  AimaU  oflluAmtH- 
aa  FtlpH,  Hii,  66. 

Hows,  B«>AleeL  a  Hetboditt  Epiacopal  miniMei, 
m  bofn  tl  Taver  Hiil,  Dutctma  County,  N.  Y^  Ju]y 
11,  im.  Id  eady  life  be  waa  a  Kudcnt  uf  Paine  ami 
Kgsanii,  aod  lor  Mi-eral  yea™  «  profeMed  inSdd;  but 
Itu  unhappr  death  of  a  mloiioiu  ioAdal  of  bia  acquainl- 
uce  WH  the  muna  of  hia  ouTerMon,  and  in  1K28  he 
mtmd  the  New  Vork  ConTereDee,  in  which  he  labored 
■iili  gtrtl  leal  and  auoceaa  until  hia  dtMh,  June  2&, 
lUL  lIewufnndDritudy,andhispiety  aiulabililiea 
iKomd  and  edifled  (he  Church.— Jf^  of  Cmi/'traiM, 
t.m.    (G.LT.) 

Howe,  Chailaa,  a  diMinguiabed  English  diploma- 
ut  mder  Chariaa  II,  wM  boini  in  Glouoestenhire  in 
Iffil.  Bang  of  a  itrong  religioua  turn,  be  finally  foi^ 
nsk  poUic  life,  and  retired  into  the  countiy,  where  he 
wiBUbaDenHitMtililalioiu(9\-o:  Ided.  Edinbt  176!, 
Ibu;  Load.  1824,  ISmo,  and  often],  of  wbich  the  pxel, 
Dt.  Edward  Voung,  aayi, "  I  ahall  neru  lay  it  fai  out  of 
■y  icKb,  Ibi  a  greater  dcnKnutralian  of  a  aounil  head 
Ba  liitom  bMTt  I  nercT  aaw."  Howe  died  bi  1746,— 
UaiGoA  Moff.  raLlxir;  MShiae,  Diet,  o/ Aalkort, 
i,  »1:  Gorton,  Bioff,  Din.  a.  v. 

BowB,  John,  a  Nonamfonniit  divine,  and  one 
it  tlH  gmieM  of  Eagliih  theologians,  v.ho  ii  often 
oIM  the  "  Plal«iic  PuiilaD,"  waa  bom  May  17,  IISIO, 
•I  Louj^hboroogb,  in  Leiceoterahire,  where  hia  fatbei 
■■  the  incumbent  of  the  pariah  church;  bni,  having 
bngnt  *XQacoiifonniat,he  waa  ejected  from  hia  living, 
aid  Rtited  to  Ireland.  He  noo,  however,  returned  to 
Englaad,  and  leUled  bi  the  town  of  Lancaater,  where 
iutin  reeeii'ed  hia  rodlmentary  inatruction  frum  hia  fa- 
i^.  Ha  was  aflerwarda  educated  at  Chiiat  College. 
Cuiliriilfie,  but  ranoTed  lo  Biaaenoae  College,  Oxlurd, 
if  vhich  be  beeante  the  bible-clerk  in  1&4S,  and  where 
ke  lilt  the  aecnnd  time  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1049. 
Uf  ■••  made  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College  by  the  par- 
liMKnttry  visiim,  and  wai  afterwarUa  choaeii  a  fel- 
knt.    In  July,  I6ii,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.     AT- 

"■ '  ■ '  y  oinert,  oe  oecame  a 

n  Deronahice.  In  1664  Cnxnwell  appointed 
kia  liij  domeaiic  chaplain.  He  gave  aome  oflence  tii 
tbi  pcDtecIor  by  one  of  hia  aermona,  in  wbich  be  cen- 
Mrtd  oenain  opiniona  about  divine  impulata  and  ^>ed*l 

>i«  till  Cnxawdl'a  death,  and  alierwarda  till  the  depo- 
■lira  of  Richaid  CnnweU.  He  then  nsumed  and 
owiaaed  hia  miiuauy  at  Ureat  Torrington  till  the  Act 
<(  Uoifiirnuty,  Anguat,  1 662,  obliged  him  to  restrict  hia 
inaching  to  private  housee.  He  went  to  ireiand  in 
1(71,  where  he  resded  aa  cb^lain  ts  the  family  of  lunl 
liiaMmH^  eajoying  then  the  friendship  of  the  biihop 
•filial  diuceae.  Howe  waa  granted  liberty  to  preach  in 
■0  ]i*  churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  biahop. 
lie  vtote  at  thia  time  hia  Koinly  u/  Man  oi  Morlul, 
mi  bqcan  hia  giealesC  work.  Tie  Liiii^  Tempb,  be- 
^  n^OTed  lo^  In  1ET6  he  accepted  an  inviution  to 
t*<nM  the  mioiaMT  of  a  congregation  in  London.  Our- 
■ftha  year  IGBO  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  l>ni. 
'''illinglltet  and  Tilloteon  on  the  question  of  mnconfoi- 
Bily.  and  it  ia  aaid  that  Dr.  StiUlngHeet.  who  had  pm- 
nini  ihe  conttoveny  by  a  discourse  which  he  preach- 
td  bdbn  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  on 
■Tbe  Miacbief  of  Separation,"  waa  subdued  when  he 
"ad  Howe's  r^y,  and  confosed  that  he  disconned 
"Mwe  Uke  a  gvntlenun  than  a  divine,  without  any 
■iaoe  of  rancor,  or  any  aharp  leOectiona,  and  aame- 
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timea  with  a  gtMt  d^ice  of  kindneaa  towardt  btni,  fat 
which,  and  bis  prayers  for  Urn,  be  heartily  thanked 
him"  (Ebigeia's  L^t  ijfBoat,  p.  188).  In  August,  1686, 
he  went  to  the  Continent  with  lord  Wharton,  and  in 
1686  became  one  of  ibe  preachers  to  the  English  chureb 
■t  Uuecbl.  When  James  II  publiabed  1:^  "declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  oonadence,"  Howe  returned  to  London, 
and  at  the  Revolution,  the  year  following,  he  beaded  the 
deputation  of  diaaenting  ministers  who  presented  their 
petition  to  tbe  throne.  In  1689  he  again  pleaded  the 
cause  of  tho  Nonconformists  in  an  anonymaua  pamphlet 
enlilled  The  Cate  n/lht  Protatani  DiarMtri  Trprrtaa- 
«f  (mJ  argufd.  In  1691  he  became  involved  in  the 
AntiiUMoian  controversy  by  a  reconunendatiun  which 
he  gave  to  the  woi^  of  Dr.  Crisp.  He  soon,  however, 
dewed  bis  repntation  by  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Flavel'i  Blae  at  Iht  Boal,  a  work  against  Anlinomian- 
Ism,  then  in  the  cnone  of  publication.  In  1701  he  be- 
came entangled  in  a  contniveny  with  the  Puritan  Dt 
Foe  (q.  V.)  on  account  of  one  of  Howe'a  members,  who 
tuul  baen  elected  lord  mayor,  and  who,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify hitnaelf  for  that  cd9ce,  had  uken  tbe  Lotd'a  Suppei 
in  an  Establiahed  church.  Tbe  manner  in  which  Howe 
answered  {Some  Comndtratiimt  rif  n  Prffact  lo  m  I»- 
quiiy,  etc)  the  objections  of  De  Foe,  who  opposed  com- 
munion in  the  Established  Church  by  Nonconform  ista, 
is  to  be  r^pWted  by  all  who  venerate  (he  name  of  John 
Howe.  He  died  April  2,  1705.  Amonc  the  Furitaos, 
John  Howe  ranka  as  one  of  the  most  cminenL  He  waa 
also  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  learning. 
'■The  originality  and  compaas  of  Howe's  mind,  and  the 
calmt  ■        ■     -■        "'- ~ 


apin  sympathy  and  awaken  admiration  in  reflective 
teaden:  his  Platonic  and  Alexandrian  culture  com- 
menda  him  to  the  philosophical  student,  and  the  pnu> 
tical  lendeuc;  of  his  ieli(cious  thinking  endeais  him  to 
all  Chiistiau"  (Slough ton  [ John],  A'ccfri. /fitf .  o/ £n^ 
ii,  422,  423).  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  conudered  as  no  un- 
fair test  of  mtallectual  and  spiritual  excellence  that  a 
person  can  relish  the  writings  of  John  Howe;  if  hedoea 
nut,  be  may  have  reason  lo  suspect  that  something  in 
hi*  bead  or  heart  ia  wrong.  A  young  minister  who 
wishes  lo  attain  eminence  in  his  profesuon,  if  he  has  not 
tbe  works  of  John  Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no 
other  way,  should  sell  his  coat  and  buy  them ;  and,  if 
that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  and  lie  on  the 
door ;  and  if  he  spends  his  days  in  reading  them,  he  will 
nut  complun  that  he  lies  hard  at  night"  (Bogue  and 
Bennett,  HtMl.  of  DiarMert,  i,  437).  "Howe  seems  lo 
have  understood  the  Gospel  as  well  as  any  uninspired 
writer,BndtoluiveimbibedaBmucho('ilsspirit.  There 
is  the  tniest  sublimity  to  be  found  in  his  writuigs,  and 
some  of  tbe  strongest  pathosi  yet,  often  obscure,  gener- 
ally harsh,  he  b»  imiutnl  tbe  worst  parts  of  Kiyle'a 
style.  He  has  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  uncommon 
thoughts,  and  ia,  on  tbe  whole,  one  at  the  moat  valuable 
writers  in  our  language,  or,  1  heUeve,  in  the  worid"  (Dr. 
Doddridge).  "  I  have  learned  more  from  John  Howe 
than  Irom  any  other  author  I  ever  Trail.  There  la  an 
astonishing  nugniflcence  in  hii  cnncc[itions"  (Robert 
Hall).  "This  great  man  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  venerated  aa  much  by  their  ooniemporariea  as  by 
their  auccenors.  lime, which  commonly  adds  increased 
lustre  lo  the  memory  of  the  good,  has  not  been  able  to 
magnify  any  of  (ba  qualities  for  which  Itowe  was  so 
conspicuous.  His  strong  and  capacious  iiilellecl,  hia 
sublime  elevation  of  thought,  his  Hawing  eloquence,  the 
■    ■■  '      ■■      ■      and  courtesy  of  hi 
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.  ofhis  own  time  the  (i(le  of 'the  great  Ho» 
(Skeau,//ii(.  o/ (Ac /'rwC'iKrcAi-i '>/£>»'"»<',  p.  109). 
Howe's  most  important  works  are.  The  hiring  TemjA 
(many  edilions;  llrat  in  1676),  in  which  he  proves  the 
exist«ice  of  God  and  his  conviTsablenesa  with  men.  and 
which  occupies  one  of  the  bif^hest  places  in  I^iritan 
the<j<«y:— rA«  Rt^tmtr'M  Trart  ottr  lull  SokIm  [Luke 
xix,il,ii],wilh  an  Apptndix  onlht  BloMphemji  agaiiul 


AeHofy  CJtMf  {Loud.  1684;  ofUo  reptinted),  In  which 
Howe  data  Dol,  unUke  muiy  high  CtlviitiMic  thealcF- 
giaiu,  enter  aC  all  into  Ibe  predeKuudon  i»ntn>v«*y, 
but  conHnes  himaelf  M  s  solutioo  of  the  qncMion  of 
Qod'B  aoiniacience  uid  mvi't  responnbUily :  —  /ngtiirj/ 
CDHcmtM^  the  Trimtg.  ttc-.—Offitt  and  Wart  of  Ihe 
Half  Spirit.  ThcM,  with  hU  dermoiu  wid  oUuT  writ- 
ing!, are  to  be  found  in  hii  CMxted  (Corb,  with  Ufe 
hf  Dt.  Calamy  (1724,  3  voIl  rolio) ;  mni  in  Tki  wioh 
WarU  of  the  Rtc.  JoA»  //oiw,  M.A^  edited  by  Hunt 
(London,  1810-22,  T  voli.  8vo,  with  an  eighth  voL,  con- 
taining a  HemoiT  and  additional  works),  and  a^ain  in 
TtiK  Wort*  n/  Ihe  Rrr.  John  Utxet,  M.A  ^  at  jwUuAaf 
Airvtg  kii  lift,  compriiing  the  vhole  qf  the  t¥!0  folio  tet- 
uma,  ed.  1724,  iniM  o  Life  of  the  A  ulkar,  by  the  Rnr,  J. 
P.Hewlett(L(nidaD,1848,3  V0I1.8V0).  Thfie  ii  alao  an 
edition  oT  hU  Works  in  1  vol.  imp,  8vo  (Lmdoit,  1888), 
■nd  an  American  edition  (rhila.  2  voli.  imp.  8ro).  Sm 
■ltd  Wil»n,  SflfctioKifrom  Hoar.  Kilk  hit  Life  (Lond. 
1827,  3  vuls,  12mo);  Taylor,  afcrt  Treatita  of  JoIm 
Horn  (1836,  12m<i);  Rogers,  L\f<  if  JoiK  Houe,  tnik 
at  A  mifyiii  of  iii  WntiHgi  {loni.  1886,  I2rio);  Drnrn, 
H<ni!^t  CliriMum  THrologi,  (Lond.  1806,  lima);  Emfflith 
Cgtiapailia;  AUibone,  IHd.  of  AiiHor*,  i,  902;  Quar- 
(crf)!  Arrtm  (Uind.),xxxvi,iST;  I.iltrarf  and  Throlop- 
leal  Smeu,  ir,  oBS ;  if  Hi.  Quart.  An.  OcL  1862,  p.  676 ; 
Hocik,  Eed.  tiiog.  vi,  198  >q.    (J.  H.W.) 

Bovre,  JoMtph,  a  Congregational  miniMer,  bora 
It  KiUiiiBly,  Conneclicul,  Jmiuaiy  H,  1747,  waa  edu- 
cated at  Vale  College,  where  he  graduated  In  1766,  the 
lint  in  his  class.  By  rtcommendation  of  the  president 
of  hia  college  he  was  appointed  jirindpal  of  a  public 
■chool  at  llartfurd,  at  that  time  the  most  important  in- 
Mitution  of  that  class  in  the  colony.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1769,  and  was  appionted  tutor  at  Yale  in 
the  aame  year.  He  held  this  pomlion,  preaching  qnile 
ftequently,  until  called  to  the  New  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, in  17(2,  where  he  was  ordained  May  19, 1778.  At 
Um  outbreak  of  tho  Kevolution  (177S)  he  fled  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  as  his 
health  had  beconte  enfeebled.  He  went  to  New  Haven, 
■nd  on  his  retuin  stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  died, 
Aug,  26, 1775.— Sprague,  >nnafa  i^the  A  mmcoa  Fb^, 
i,707«q. 

Howe,  Joaiall,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Crendon,  Bucks  County,  was  educated  at 
Oxibrd,  and  obtained  a  feUowship  at  Trinity  College,  of 
that  UnivcTNly,  in  1637.  He  found  gnat  favor  witb 
Charles  1,  at  whoso  command  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bacbclor  of  divinity  in  1C46.  Alter  the  ruin 
of  Ihe  royal  house  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship, 
but  was  restored  to  his  preferment  after  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1701 .  See  Wood,  A  Ikeiu 
Oxon^vah  ill;  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet,  ii,  s.  v. 

How«,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
WIS  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct,  6, 1764.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  U)l](^  in  1786,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Hopkinton  Oct.  5, 1791,  where  he  labored  until  bisdutb, 
Feb.  16,  1837.  He  publwhed  At  AUrmpt  lopnmthat 
JoIm'i  Eapliini  via  not  Gotpri  Baptitm,  being  a  Arp/jr 
to  Dr.  Baldtcvt'i  Kaag  on  tie  sodm  Sidi/ect  (1820)  -—A 
Calteiim  trith  ninvUmmu  Qneilioia,  and  a  Ciapter 
af  Pnetrit  for  lie  CkSdrm  vndrT  Hi  ptavdiial  Cart. 
See  Sprague,  A  malt,  ii,  307 ;  ^^o^lh  A  merian  Reviev, 
hr,  98-97. 

Hovrell,  Honitlo  S.,  a  Presbyterian  miniBtn,  bom 
neat  Trenton,  N.  J„  in  1820.  was  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.  In 
1846  he  was  ordained  lustor  of  East  WhiletandChnrch, 
Pa.  He  subsequently  became  peslnr  of  the  Church  at 
Eaton,Md.,BndatlheDeliwareWaIetGap,Pa.  n'hile 
he  was  laboring  at  this  latter  place  the  Kebellion  broke 
out.  He  at  once  entered  Ihe  army  as  chaplain  of  Ihe 
90th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunleersi  His  reputa- 
tion as  chaplun  was  pre-eminent  for  arduous,  zealoos, 
■nd  judidoua  devotion.    He  was  killed  at  the  batik  of 


HowBll,  Lawreace,  a  disiinguiibed  HonjtaQT, 
was  bom  soon  after  the  ECestoration,  about  1060.      He 

studiul  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradua- 
ted &A.  in  1G84.  and  H.A.  in  1688.  Hai.-ing  entered 
the  Church,  he  was  ordained  in  1711  by  ihe  nonJuiiiiK 
Inshop,  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  taken  the  lille  of  suffngan 
bishop  of  Thetfurd.  He  sooo  after  published  ■  pam- 
phlet entitled  Tlit  Cate  efSrhirm  in  tie  Cinrdi  "f  Emg- 
tiaul  Inly  ilaKd,  fur  which  be  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, convicted,  and  condemned  to  three  years'  impris- 
onmeni,bendea  whipping,  a  fine  or;e500,and  deerad*- 
tion.  This  Utter  put  was  remitted  him,  however,  by 
the  king.  He  died  in  Newgate  in  172a  WhaleTer  hia 
ippeaia  to  have  been  dispTofKit^ 
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learning  and  great  capaidly.  He  wrote  Sjnopn*  Cane- 
num  S.S.  Apottolonm  H  Coaaliortim  OicumdirvT-rm  el 
Procincialmmi^Eccletia  Gntca  rrceptomm  (1708,  foL): 
— «yKqr>(.CiDuii.£ceJa.iLar.(ITtO-171G,K>L):^.4  !!.» 
<{fthe  Fontifeate  frvm  tit  nppoetd  brghmhs  to  '^  m^ 
of  the  CotmcU  ^  TVnt,  elc  (Land.  171S,8vd)  -—Itrridr- 
riut,  or  tie  original  Piiffrimf  a  dime  DiiUoffue  (fWm 
the  Spanish)  (Land.  1717, 12n)a)  -.—A  eomplelt  ItiiHrrj 
of  lie  Holf  Bible,  with  addltians  by  Bev.  Geo.  Bnider 
(Lond.  laOK,  8  vote.  8vo)  :— Certain  QMerin  jrrafxisnJ  If 
Roman  Caliolia,  etc.  (Lond.  1716);  etc^Darling,  Cy 
rlopirdia  BiUiograpiica,  i,  1668 ;  Hook,  iMn.  Bto^.  vi, 
199;  Hoefer,JVoHF.£Ky.Cii>.xzv,S16s(|.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Howell,  Robert  Boyte  Crawford,  U.D„  ■ 

prominent  Baptist  preacher  in  Tennessee,  waa  bom  in 
Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  March  10.  leoi.  He 
pursued  his  literary  and  theobgical  studies  ia  Colum- 
bian  College,  also  the  study  ofmedidoe,  bntwiibool  ii>- 
tending  its  praclice.  With  this  preparation,  he  entirrd 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  his  family  were  coinmunicanla;  but,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  his  iViends,  he  soon  Joined  the  Baptist^ 
travelling  fouiteen  milts  to  reach  the  nearest  BapliM 
church  f.:r  this  purpose,  Feb.  6, 1821.  Fire  days  afler- 
wsrds  he  received  license  to  preach  Ihe  doctrines  of  The 
Baptist  Church.  At  Washington  he  perfoimed,  in  con- 
nection with  his  theotogical  studies,  the  dniirs  of  a  city 
missionary-,  and  for  a  year  aller  the  completion  of  his 
coutsehewasamisaonaryin  Virginia.  He  then  accrptnl 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Baptiat 
Church  in  Norfolk.  He  was  otdained  Jan.27,lS37.  A 
revival  immediately  tbllowed,  as  the  fruits  of  which  ha 
baptized  about  200  within  a  few  monlha.  Ilia  labon 
continued  here  for  eight  yeats.  In  1884  he  removed  to 
Nasbi-ille,  Tenn.  The  Fint  Baptist  Churrh  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  di*- 
clp1ea,bul  under  Mr.  Howell's  labors  it  was  revived  and 
built  up.  He  established,  and  for  some  time  edited  ■ 
religious  ncw^per.  He  exerted  more  inflaence  in 
Ihe  support  of  missions  than  any  other  minister  of  the 
denomination  in  Tennessee.  After  Ihe  ofganieaiion  of 
Ihe  Southern  Baplist  Convention,  he  was  eleeteit  and 
re-elected  its  president.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Ricb. 
mond.Va.,  where,  in  addition  to  the  charge  ott  church, 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Richmond  Collie,  and  of  the  Rii  b- 
mond  Female  Institute,  a  member  of  the  Soot  hem  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission,  Pnbliealion.  and  Sunday-ncbaJ 
BDard^  and  of  Ihe  Virginia  Baptist  Miaaian  and  EdwX' 
tional  Board.  In  1857  he  yielded  to  an  urgent  call  to 
reoccupy  his  forroei  Beld  of  labor  in  Nashville,  Hieie, 
besides  efficienllypromotiDgall  the  State  Baptiat  nrgut- 
iEation^  Tie  was,  by  appoiniment  of  the  Lf^ielalme,  a 
tmsteeofthelrutitulian  for  Ihe  Blind,  and  in  other  ed- 
ucational trusts.  His  labors  were  arduous ;  in  addition 
to  which,  he  performed  a  considriable  amount  afliieniy 
work,  including  some  of  his  most  useful  books.  He  died 
April  6, 1868,  greatly  honored  and  laaxated.  Dr.  Howell 
was  a  nan  of  commanding  preaence  and  dignified  ad- 
dresB,  warm  and  genial  in  his  maimen.    Uti  laboaa  ••  a 


HOWGILL  at 

[■Milwr  of  tht  Goqid  wsra  ibanduit  tod  mxrm/al, 
mti  mat  of  hi*  poUiihcd  wotki  had  ■  wide  circuluion 
■■  tkij  tamtrj,  anl  ircn  icpnbUihed  in  Eagluid.    He 

—nt  CouoKmU.-^TIu  Eiolg  Baptiitt  o/Viryiuia:  — 

Om  r    fi     !—Tki  DaumHkip .—Tht  Wag  n/ Sal- 

wtaiom.  He  left  wrcrel  vorlu  in  mauiiKript,  unaog 
Umb,  "The  ChriMology  of  the  PeaUUuch,"  ui  enlvge- 
ne«<if''Tl»C(>venuiU,''uid  "TheFunil.v."  He  wu 
lbs  a  rreqaent  ooolributor  to  the  periodicali  uf  hii 
lAuich.     (L.E.S.} 

Ho^rtUl,  Fhakcib,  ■  noted  preachn  of  "  the 
Friend*,'  iraa  bom  about  16BB  In  WeMmoreluid,  Eng- 
luvL  He  iraa  bmnght  up  and  educated  in  the  Church 
if  EoicUnl,  but  withdrew  from  the  naCioiul  Church  >f- 
tn  gnduaiion  in  the  unirenitr,  and  joined  the  Inde- 
piadfBU,  aiBoag  whom  he  held  an  eminent  poaitioa  aa 
imaaur.  In  ICAS  he  becune  an  adherent  to  Ihe  doo 
irna  of  GeoiRe  Fox,  the  Quaker.  Two  yeara  later,  he 
■M  out  witb  two  otheia  of  the  Society  of  Friend*  to 
pceadi  their  ilnctiinea  for  Che  ArM  time  at  Ixmdon.  He 
ma  went  heTire  the  proloctoc  Cromwell,  to  welt  hii  in- 
fbBKc  in  aid  of  the  Qiuko*,  who  were  then  greatly 
pmeculed,  both  in  the  cotmtiy  and  at  London ;  but  he 
doc*  not  aeem  to  hare  been  aucceasful  in  hi*  effiirt.  He 
fscaped,  however,  after  thi*  interview,  all  penonal  mo- 
Iwition  a*  long  a*  he  continued  preaching  in  London. 
He  and  hia  friende  next  went  to  BriMol,  where  they  met 
vkhmuch  better  aucceai.  "Hultiliideg  Aocliedla  hear 
ihm,  and  many  embraced  their  doctrine."  The  clergy 
became  alarmed,  anil  HowgiU  and  hi*  colaborera  were 
■anmaned  before  the  magiatnts,  and  commanded  to 
lean  the  city  immediately.  Conaidering  themaelree 
fUitled  to  TcniaiD,  a*  "  free-buni  Engliihmen,"  they  l«r- 
ikd  in  the  dly,  and  continued  to  meet  witb  aucceas. 
la  IG63  we  Bnd  UowgtU  at  Kendal,  again  summoned  be- 
teetbejuiticea  of  Che  place,  who  tendered  him  the  oath 
tX  alb^uuice,  and  on  hi*  conacienlioua  refuaal  of  it  com- 
Riittcd  him  to  priaon,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Jan.  30, 1688.  Howgill  wrote  a  copioua  treatiae 
agaiaat  oatba  while  in  i^iaon.  He  alao  publiehed  Tlie 
Dammfft  of  Ikt  Gtupel  Day,  oM  iU  Ligil  aad  Glory 
duogeend  (Land.  1676,  foL).  See  Utalt,  HiHory  of  tie 
/^rilitM(Harper'iedit.),ii,tlS,430;  liough, Hi4l. of  Iht 
aaabn,!,  Il£,li6,144,etc;  ii,SI,9Giq.,236  tq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Howis.  JoHH,  a  Scotch  nert>vteiian,  w**  bom  at 
LaehfiDiii  Nm.  14, 1735.  Hi*  father  died  when  John 
vai  only  one  year  old,  and  be  waa  remored  to  hia  grand- 
pKCBta'  at  Bbckhill, where  he  received  a  limited  educa- 
tian.  In  1766  he  returned  to  the  farm  of  Lochgoin,  to 
poooa  the  Mndy  of  Church  hiatory  and  religioua  Inog- 
Bphr,  lo  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  hia  time  lur 
Mmal  years,  la  1707  hia  early  religioua  impresetons 
aMimiiil  Ibe  fotm  of  dedded  piety,  and  be  detennuied 
toaetre  the  Chofch  by  preparing  the  book  (i>r  which  he 
■  edrinled,  Tlu  SaUdi  WmiUa.  "  It  ia  a  work  of  no 
BDDiBHierable  Umm;  for,  though  the  iMOgraphical  infor- 
■utkn  be  had  procured,  and  with  which  his  powerful 
■rmnry  wa*  richly  atoed,  mu*t  hare  greatly  f*cilit*Ieal 
Ik*  ta^  yet,  Lring  remote  from  citits,  and  almoU  shut 
"  le  abode*  of  dviliied  life,  the  difflcully  of  oor- 
e  and  the  want  of  books  muat  have  tended 
alt  both  pauiful  and  irksome. 
t(ea,  however,  did  Mr.  Howie, 
n  of  Lochguin,  bring  Che  work  to  a  auc- 
ilion.  The  finC  edition  appeareft  in  1774, 
i,  gnatly  eniaified,  in  1785  (new  edit,  re- 
Md,  and  enlarged,  with  ■  preface  and  niicee 
by  Wm.  UcGann,  Edinh.  and  N.  V.,  18&3,  8vu).  Like 
the '  nigfia'a  FrofCRM,' it  hat  been  Ions  ao  extensively 
fapalar  with  all  claw  fa  at  the  commmiity,  thaC  it  haa 
•teartd  br  itself  a  poaitkia  (kom  which  it  will  never  be 
didadgvd,  aa  loni;  as  rresbyteiianism,  and  a  religioua  Bt- 
lachmenl  (o  the  covenanted  wock  of  Refoima^on,  mm- 
tiaoe  to  eDgage  the  •uanlwa  of  the  nativea  of  Scot- 
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land.'     Biaide*  this  work,  Mr.  Howie  pabliahed,  I.  ■ 

colktctionof  AfCturciawf  £ff-»iiin>,byso[Da  oftheimat 
eminent  mintaCers,  preached  during  tlie  stormiest  daya 
of  the  PersecutiDn ;— 2.  An  Alumi  lo  a  Mrura  Cmtra- 
lioR;—3,  fiiit^ulCimlrmlBigtditijIasfJi  an  account  of 
the  sutTcriDg  remnant  nf  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
1081-1661^-4.  fni^VHl  mmai^ieiiriag  frfa/difiai:— 
n.  Pntrouage  Awiloiniitd,  a  work  which,  next  to  tba 
"Scola'  Worthies,"  muat  be  regarded  aa  superior  to  all 
his  other  writings:— C,  I'lndiaitioa  "flht  Modaofhajt- 
Ming  the  Jiltmmti  in  Ikt  Lordi't  Supprr  U/ort  jMag 
Thanixi  written  during  Che  conlroverBy  on  this  subject 
among  the  Anliburgher  aecedera:— ".  Clarlton'i  jjaiu 
Rtatmtjbr  DiMtmiinij,  with  a  preface  and  noto,  and  an 
abstract  of  Ibe  principin  of  the  Reformed  presbytery 
regarriind  civil  govemroenl :— 8.  Pir/ace.  lo  Mr.  Brmen 
of  Wia^ray't  iMilaag-glau  a/lht  Uw  iiml  Ikt  Got- 
ptL  Howie  died  in  Sept.  1791.  "  He  was,  indeed,  a 
marimd  character,  whether  at  liome,  in  the  public  mar- 
ket, or  at  church;  and  nherever  he  went,  the  fame  of 
his  [uety  and  varied  acquirements  contributed  greatly 
to  hi*  influence"  (lUogr.  Sketch  prellxed  lo  the  Anter. 
edititm  of  his  "Scotch  n'orthie*").— Allibune,  Did.  of 
AH/Aor^i,t)06.     (J.II.W,) 

Hoirlsj,  WicLiAH,  D.D.,  an  English  pivUie,  wa« 
bom  at  Ropley,  Hampshire,  in  1765.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  achoid,  and  in  1783  went  to  New  Colics, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  fellow  in  1785,  became  cantm 
of  Chriat  Chun:h  in  1804.  reciua  pmresaor  of  divinity  in 
ISOO,  bishop  of  London  in  1813.  and,  linally,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  182a  He  died  in  1848.  Hia  princi- 
pal works  an  Sirmm  [on  laa.  liv,  13]  (Uindon,  1814, 
8vo);— 5emo«(on  Paa.xx,7,8]  (Thankagiiing,  when 
the  eagle*  taken  at  Waterloo  were  depoaited  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall)  (Lend.  1816, 4lo)  -^-A  Chargt 
drlittiid  lo  Ike  CUryg  of  Ike  Dioctie  of  London  il  Ike 
FfndUMa  ^1818  (Lond.l818,Svo):— /l  Charge  deliii- 
ered  lo  Ike  Clergy  of  Ikt  Diocm  -f  iMndon  w  Jnig,  1826 
(Lond.  1826, 4to).— Darling,  CyehymXa  BibHograpkiigi, 
1,1564 

Hl)waoil,JoHM,  an  F.ngliah  divine,  bom  in  LonJoa 
in  1S5S,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
ailed  Bucoewvely  the  vicante  of  Bampton,  in  Oxfbrd- 
shire,  the  rectoraCe  at  Brightwell,  in  Rerkahire,  and  then 
became  feUow  of  Chelaea  Cullege,  and  canon  of  Here- 
ford, In  1 619  he  waa  ap|ioinled  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
waa  Cransfermd  to  the  tuahopric  of  Durham  in  1628. 
He  was  alto  at  one  time  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford. 
While  in  this  poiition  "  he  exerted  himself  against  tboae 
Puritans  who  opposed  the  discipline  and  ceremonies,  bat 
was  afterward*  a  more  diaCinguishnI  writer  and  preach- 
er against  popery."  He  died  in  1631.  HowsonwasCbe 
author  of  a  number  of  semmnt  (published  1597-1G61)  ; 
and  four  of  his  polemical  discourse*  against  the  suprem- 
acy of  ScPeler  were  publisheil  by  order  of  king  Jamea 
I,"to  clear  the  aspersions  laid  upon  him  (Huwson}  of 
favoring  popery"  (1622,  4to).  See  Hook,  Ecde:  Biogr. 
vi,a02i  Allibone,i>irf.o/^1u(*or»,  1,908. 

Hoyer,  Ai^na,  a  German  enthusiast,  was  bom  at 
ColdcnbUtCel,  near  Eidersladt  (Schletwig),  in  1584. 
Her  maiden  name  waa  Owilx.  In  I&99  she  married  a 
nobleman  called  Hoyer,  and  when  he,  died  she  retired 
to  one  of  her  estates,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  bella- 
lettrea  and  poetry.  Becoming  acquainted  with  an  al- 
chemist named  Teting,  who  attendeil  her  during  a  sick- 
neiB,  ahe  waa  soon  fascinated  by  the  viewa  of  the  my»- 
lie,  whom  she  took  into  hei  house,  and  oonaidered  as  a 
pn^heL  She  alleTwards  joined  the  Anthaplisla,  and 
thought  herself  iiupired.  Her  urdor  in  making  proee- 
lytca  cauaeil  her  to  lose  nearly  her  whole  fortune,  and, 
leaving  her  country,  she  went  to  Sweden,  where  she 
found  a  protector  in  queen  Eleoimra  Haria,  who  pre- 
sented her  with  an  estate  on  which  ahe  raided  until 
her  death  in  1656.  Her  view's,  derived  from  Paracct- 
tus,  David  Juris,  Scbwenckfeld,  Weigel,  and  other  my»- 
ctca,  are  expressed  in  indifferent  verses  in  htr  tCorAi 
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(Anuterd.  ISSO).  Sone  of  her  vriting*  Were  (UncUd 
t^iiiut  the  Uitherana.  See  J.  G.  Feuchlfcuig,  (Jj/neea- 
nm  kitril.  faoal.  p.  SSG  M|.  \  Arnold,  A'irrAm-H.  Krtttr- 
kitl.  iii,  10,  U 1  Hoefer,  A'lnr.  Hiog.  Gin.  xxv,  S19. 

Hosal(Heb.(7io»iy',  "I'm,  (Mr;  SepLol  upuvric, 
Vulg.V/oiu^  Auth.  Ven. "  Che  »eer»,"  mug-  "Homi"),  ■ 
prophet  or  aeei,  tbo  hiMoriagr^)her  of  Manuaeh,  king 
orJuJali  (J Cbnm. xxxiii,  19).  aC.p.C42.  TheJewa 
are  of  upiiiion  that  Houi  and  luUh  ire  the  same  per- 
Bou ;  the  Sept.  takea  lloau  in  ■  genenl  sense  Tor  proph- 
etj  uid  aeers :  the  Syriae  calls  him  Hatvim,  the  Atibic 
8aphioi.—Cmlmel,  a.  v,  Bertheau  (Ckronk.  Einlrit.  p. 
8&)  oonjectures  that  ^T^n  is  here  a  cainipt  rendering  for 
B'l^n,  as  ill  ver.  18;  but  for  this  then  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  Cudex  and  the  Sept.  (Davidaon,  Bt- 
otnm  ofHtb.  Text,  p.  221,  h).    See  CHBonicLBa. 

Hntbanut.    See  Kabadus. 

HroBwithft.    See  RoawiTHA. 

Hu,  the  moet  eminent  god  of  the  Celtic  idigion, 
oiiginallj  the  fonndet  of  Ihe  nligion  of  the  Druida. 
See  voL  U,  p.  180. 

Houta,  JuAn,  the  rcpreaenutive  of  Spanish  phi- 
loaophy  in  Ihe  Middle  Agefl,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
•nd  bom  about  1^30.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univei^ 
nty  of  Huescs,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  tu  the 
study  of  medicine  and  phihwophy.  The  work  to  which 
he  owes  his  great  repnuiion  is  entitled  Exatnm  rft  /n- 
grmi,  fora  ku  tdnmoi  dimdr  de  muulra  la  di^ii'mcia 
de  kabilidadts  qut  hay  en  lot  hoTiArttj^  tl  yenero  deJfirttt 
qaeaada  una  rttpondr  m  particular  officina  ptaitliitiana 
(totPS;  Bni.8vo,raniplon.l&75,Biulollen).  This  work 
aims  to  ahow,  "  by  man'ellona  and  useful  secrets,  diswn 
bam  true  philosophy,  both  natural  and  divine,  Ihe  gilts 
and  (lifTerent  abilities  found  in  man,  and  lot  what  kinil 
of  atudy  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adj^itcd,  in  auch  a 
manner  that  wfaoerer  sball  read  this  bonk  sitentively 
will  discover  [he  pn^rtics  of  hii  own  genius,  and  be 
able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will 
make  the  greatest  improvement."  It  has  been  tnuis- 
bted  into  English  by  Csrew  and  Bellamy,  under  the 
title  Trial  o/  tht  Wilt ;  into  German  by  Leasing  (FrS- 
fiuig  drr  Kdpji),  anil  into  many  other  languages. 
Huaile  baa  been  severely  reproached  for  having  pub- 
lished as  genuine  ■  spurious  1ett«r  of  Lentulus,  the  pro- 
consul, from  Jerusalem,  In  which  a  description  of  the 
Saviour's  person  is  given.  He  died  near  the  dose  of 
the  lAth  century.  ^  Antonio,  Biblimi.  Hitpma  nova, 
i,  543 1  Bayle,  llitlor.  Did.  ili,  CSS ;  'ncknor,  Hitlorg  of 
SpaMih  lAl.vi,  189;  Hoefer,.Vai(i>.£ti^(7<KJr(i^xjtv, 
S83sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hnbald.    See  HucBALr^ 

Hnbbatd,  Atuttn  Oagood,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Sundeiland,  Mssl,  Aug.  9,  laOO. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1824.  He  pursued  his  lheiili>)ncat  stu<1ie>  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbyterv  of  Baltimore,  leaching  at 
the  Bsme  time  in  the  academy  at  Franklin,  Md.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  182ti,  and  Uboreil  as  a  mis- 
■ionarr  some  two  yean  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  From 
18S1  to  1«3S  be  was  at  l^nceton  Theological  Seminary 
in  further  theological  studies,  and  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  in  the  vicinity.  In  1833,  during  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  appointed 
aaristant  professor  of  Itiblical  Literature.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Metboumr,  C.  E.,  and  labored  aa  a  minionary. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Hanlwick,Vt^  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  pUce  Jnlv 
Tth,  1841.  In  184S  he  was  called  to  Baniet,Vt.,  and 
preached  theie  until  18S1.  In  1866  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Craftesbory,  Vl.  where  he  remuned  until  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  fall  of  1857,  when  he  became  mentally 
and  phymcaUy  pnistrstcd,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
Vermont  Inssne  Asvlum  in  March,  1868,  when  be  died 
Aug.  24th.  1868,  He  |iublished  /"iMiMKoarwi  on  Uif 
moral  Oiligaticm  and  tht  partickiar  Duliei  i)fllie  StA- 
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(Harm.,  N.  R.,  1846,  ]6mo).    « 
thorough  scholarship  comlnned  to 
and  able  minister  of  the  New  "Ti 

rine  tmth  wen>  clear  and  atrong,  his  m 
ng  them  foniblB  and  impressive. 
logical,  and  weighty  with  matter."- 
al  Qaarlaif,  i,  411  sq. 

Habbard,  J'ohn,  an  English  divine  and  adherait 
of  the  "Independents,"  was  bom  about  1692.  He  was, 
at  fbrst  assistant  at  a  church  in  Stepney,  and  after  (he 
decease  of  Dr.  Taylor  succeeded  him  aa  pastor  oT  a 
amgregation  at  Deptford.  This  position  he  held  Tor 
Iwenty-two  years  with  distinguished  skill,  fidelilv-,  and 
diiig^Ke.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  to  the  diVinitv 
chair  of  the  academy  of  the  Independenta  at  lawiAai^ 
"  He  applied  himaelf  to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  ex- 
emidaiy  diligence,  and  the  moat  pleasing  hopes  wcc« 
entertained  of  many  yean  of  usefulness;  but  ltw]r  wers 
exiinguisheil  by  his  decease  in  July,  1748."  He  pub- 
lished Tico  Srmon  al  CovanTt  Ltetvrt  (Undon,  I7SII, 
8vo).  Nine  of  his  sermons  are  in  the  Beny  Street 
(Coward's  Lecture)  SermoM  (!d  cd.  2  vols.  8vo,  1 739). — 
Bogne  and  Bennett,  lliM.  o/IAttntrri  (3d  ediL),  ii,  St9 
sq.;  AUibone,  Did.  o/Aatliori,  i,  909, 

Bnbbaid,  V7U1IUI1,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  England  in  I8S1,  and  came  to  thia  counUy 
with  hit  parents  in  1G30.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1642,  a  member  of  the 
flnt  chus.  He  is  said  to  have  punued  a  couiae  of  tbe- 
ological  studies  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet,  of  Ipewich, 
whom  he  also  assisted  ui  the  pulpit.  He  was  Mdaineil 
about  1 656.  In  1665  Mt.  Cobbet  died,  and  Hubbard  be- 
came his  successor.  In  1686  he  served  as  asristant  to  the 
Rev.  John  Dennison,  grandson  of  M^jor  General  Den- 
nison,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1684).  Id 
1689  Dennison  died,  end,  about  three  years  after,  the 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  son  of  the  president  of  Harvard,  be- 
came Hubbard's  colleague.  In  1703,  enfeebled  by  tfgt., 
Hubbard  was  obliged  to  reugn  his  chaise,  and  the  peo- 
ple voted  him  sixty  pounds  aa  a  gratuity.  He  died 
Sept.  14, 1704.  Hia  writings  wete  mainly  on  the  faia- 
inry  of  New  England,  and  he  left  a  work  in  MS.  n-hich 
has  been  of  service  to  American  hialoriana.  He  pub- 
liahed  a  Narralice  n/He  TroaUei  rilk  tie  ImK/nuJ-rom 
l607~l6:7,Kilk  a  DtMeoane  (Host.  1677,4Io)  ^— 5r>-iinm( 
(1676,  1682. 1684):-and,  in  connection  with  the  Bev. 
John  Higginson,  of  Salem,  TtaiiRoiis  to  tit  Onkr  o/'tke 
Gatptl  in  lit  ChurcAa  (1701).  Hubbard  is  repreMntcd 
by  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  "for  many  yeara  (be 
most  eminent  minister  in  Ihe  coimty  of  Enex,  equal  to 
any  in  the  province  for  learning  and  candor,  and  aupe- 
rior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." — Sprague^ 
/ImaJt/liwr./'ii^iu',  i,  l4Ssq.j  AOibone,DufHiiury  a^ 
^b/AoTj,  1,909. 

Hnbbertbom,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Quaker  of 
the  I7ih  centuiy,  was  at  lint  ■  preacher  in  the  Pariia- 
ment'a  army,  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  Quakers,  and, 
in  aomrdance  with  their  principles  of  peace,  quilted  (be 
army.  After  preaching  some  nine  yeais,  he  was  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  bis  religious  belief,  and  died  from 
Ihe  effects  at  Newgate,  June  17, 1662.  Hnlibnthora 
was  one  of  the  Quakers  libeialed  by  king  Cfaailea  apoa 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bragania,  who  ordejed 
"  the  release  of  Quakers  and  others  in  jail  in  LiHidaii 
and  Middlesex  for  being  present  at  unlawful  aaaemblim, 
who  yet  profess  all  obedience  and  allegiance,  provided 
they  are  not  indicted  fur  refiiring  the  oalh  of  aUegiance, 
nor  have  been  ringleaders  nor  preachers  at  their  aaai  iii 
blies,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  them  to  a  better  ma- 
formity,"  Just  before  this  event,  Hubberthom,  together 
with  George  Fox,  had  addrcsacd  the  king  and  demand- 
ed the  libmtion  of  their  suffering  breibr(ii.—Ncal,  Hit: 
o/lhr  Pvrilaiu,ii,*18;  Stoughlon,  Brcfrt. ffwf.  <(/■  fiw- 
iimd;  1,276, 

Hnber,  J'obann  Ltidwlg,  a  German  aathor  who 

flrst  studied  theokigy,  but  alUrwanb  devoted  his  time 
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■•taly  to  tbe  Mndy  oTJuiiipmdeiKC,  dcwrvet  our  ikk 
tkc  on  Mcount  oT  hii  VermJie  mil  Colt  zH  rtdrn  (ucred 
wi«i)  (K«nLin5  J  Tubing.  1787).  He  disd  M  SCntt- 
pidtin  1800. 

Baber,  Kaapar.     Sec  Hvurikvi, 

Habar,  MAiia,  «  celebrated  mystic,  wu  bom  eC 
Genera  in  16M.  She  ratiRd  into  Mlitnde  in  1712,  tn 
■■dnlge  in  cootempUtion  uid  myitidica.  She  ifter- 
mnh  rFtumed  to  lire  in  Oenevx,  joined  Ihc  Roman 
Oiutcb,>ni<  died  at  Lfona  in  1759.  She  it  generally 
BBoed  ■<  A  deist,  yet  her  opinjoni  paitook  rather  of  ex- 
IiBBe  mntictini  than  of  infidelity.  Her  principal  works 
mljttrti  nrlii  rriir/ipn  eitnlitlU  i  tkoinnu  (Amaterd. 
1738;  LDiMl.l730,2Tol3.),inwhich''>helnceiallrelig- 
ica  tn  the  moral  neoeniliea  or  Ibe  heait,  anil  considen 
RTtluiim  a  mere  auxiliaiy  to  natnrai  theolof^',  a  means 
ef  iatopnting  it  to  our  own  corocioiuaeBa"  (HagenlMch, 
CiTm.JlaliBmiliim,^6S  sq.)- — Rtattilih  Metrtt*  piicrt 
ttrt^itt  dEf  tvppUmcfil  ala  Ijttra  rur  la  rrliffion,  etc 
fBBtI7M,SToli.;  Lord.  1766) :^/,«i*>n*/Duj>r(/)W 
OK  mat-  tuge,  Jirui  en  rmtt  partieti/auniil  34  pnme- 
ladrt  (whence  the  work  is  aoTDetimea  Mvled  Prome- 
aatt)  (An»U  1731  and  1744):— /,«  SyHime  flu  Ikiolo- 
jiem  amcitmi  rt  modtrne;  lur  Tilat  da  if  mn  lipiiritt  det 
eirpi  lAaat.l7ai,}7aa,lTB9):^Beil>ieHonibi  Sprdnlmr 
.la^fait  a  n  gn'il  rrt^trmt  de  mrilltur,  etc  (Par.  17o3, 
Itiog).  Senebier  Donaiden  her  ai  tbe  author  of  the  Hit- 
tuirr  iAbaitay  (l7A3,8va),  which  is  generally  auHbu- 
ltd  to  Mm  Pauque.  See  Seneliicr,  HiM,  lillir.  de  Cnticf, 
iii,«;  Haag.  Im  Franci!  Protttbtiilti  Ptau;  Haefcr, 
A'mw.  Bias,  (ieuitalf,  ui',  SU. 

Babor,  Sunaa],  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
M  Beme  in  1547.  He  itudied  thecdogy  in  Gennany, 
od  became  paalor  at  Burgriorf.  He  was  much  given 
u  cmiroversy,  tapeciatly  in  behair  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine on  the  Liinl'i  .Su[)per.  Censured  for  a  qieech  be 
■Mde  on  the  l&Ih  of  April,  I5RS,  he  nevertheleiui  con- 
daaefl  la  attack  the  doctrines  ot  the  RefoTmed  Churcb, 
■ad  was,  in  eonsequeiKe,  flivt  imptisoned,  and  then  ex- 
iled. In  July,  I68S,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  be 
fniaal  tbe  Lutlieran  Church.  He  became  pastor  of 
DoredinKen,  and  in  1592  pfofesaor  at  IVitlenberg.  liii 
hdiafin  Tree  Knee,  and  in  Ihe  universality  of  tbe  alone- 
■wit|bnMigbt  him  into  antagonism  with  Hunnius,Ley- 
■r.  and  t^fsier  (liiri} ;  the  breach  between  them  waa 
iM  beaiod  by  public  disruaaioiu  held  at  Wittenberg  and 
BeRenabuig  in  iS»4.  lluber  has  been  wmogiycharfrol 
rak  teaching  the  doctrine  trf  oniveraal  salvation.  He 
was  a  determineil  opponent  of  tlie  CalvtniHic  doctrine 
•f|EtfJc*tiuBlioii,aDdbeldlbat  the  words  "decree"  and 
'tieninn"  were  equivalent  to  "gracious  invitation," 
■kich  God  extmits  tn  all  men  without  distinction. 
'Bat,  to  make  Ibeir  calling  and  election  sure,  they  must 
i^mi  and  believe."  Driven  out  of  Itesu-Caasel  in 
lau.  he  rnJed  lot  sntne  time  at  Jena,  HclautiUlt,  and 
Godar.  He  dieil  Han;h  25, 1634.  The  most  important 
— nne  !■>■  numerous  works  an  CArutam  tttt  inorniaia 
fntprrraHM  omniim  jlomuiiii  (Tubing.  1690) ;— fl»«fla- 
tfa  Btirju^niai}iS7):—Amli-Mlarminiuii}oAimJ, 
Svok,).  SM.4i*iH«i(Tiwa  (Tub.  1597;  Ltib,  ISD8)i 
UoOe,  Aria  Umb.  (UlU  1707);  Scbmui. Ijtautfichrti- 
hiv(H(JiDSt.I70SJi  PfMtl,l»trod.iii/li1./.itrr.TliroL 
pLU.bk.iii.p.431;  Ainold,  Ar(*Hr*u(or»f,  i,9o2[  Mor- 
iBm,Cli.Hiitoij.ii{,lj». 

Hnberintu  (IU-ber),  Kabpab,  a  Bavarian  i 
sAerwanb  a  convert  to  Proteslaiitiani.  wu  tiom 
Ike  eVve  uf  tbe  lAth  century.    He  became  a  Protestant 

ckarth  at  that  place  in  1527.  He  was  a  sealoui  o 
neat  of  the  Anaba|iliil<,  who  were  quite  numerou 
Aapburg  about  that  lima,  aiMl  he  also  engagol  in 

BoiK  diifntaiions  on  tbe  minijtntian  of  the  eacran. 

Be  was  in  iavor  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  Ihii  point, 
■dia  ISaS  be  went  laWitteabers,  to  consult  witi    ' 
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tivdy  engaited  in  introducing  tbe  KefarmUlon  in  thi 
Pfalz,  and  in  the  teirilory  of  Hiih^Uohe.  In  ISfil  bs 
returned  to  Augsburg  as  preacher,  hut  as  he  alone  of  the 
Protestant  pieacheis  at  Augsburg  hail  accepted  the  In- 
terim (q.  T.\  he  was  oUiged  to  kave  the  city  in  15M, 
and  died  of  griefatOebringenOcLG,  1&^3.  Hulieriiius 
wiute  quite  extensively;  among  other  works,  wo  have 
flum  bis  pen  TrollicJier  Strmon  r.  d.  Uritemh  CiritH 
(IBSS)  -.^SiMuartdn  r-dndUtn  Htmd  UaUti u.d. Gf 
»ai(  C*/v(i  (1629) ;  elc.  See  Krim,  ScAuS.  *■/.  C«e*. 
p.378,I78;I>iillingcr,A;/bmiKu>n,ii,&76iHeRaf(,Ani{- 
Oteyldopadie,  vi,  296 ;  Thrid.  I/mc.  Ltx.  p.  372 ;  Pierar, 
Cw.  i«r.  viii,56S.     (J.H.W.) 

Hub«rt,  Xiionvd,  a  Belgian  theokigian,  flourish- 
ed  about  the  year  1490.  Ke  wu  st  first  a  Carmeliie 
monk,  afterwards  he  became  bishop  of  Dariv.  then  suf- 
fk»gaii  of  the  bishop  of  liege,  anil  finally  "  inquisltOT" 
ofLiq^  He  wnite  quite  exten«irely.  His  moat  cele- 
brst^  works  arv  Dt  Immumiiult  Kticienaatieit :  —  Ser* 
MOM.— Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Gin.  xxv,  8JI. 

Hnbvrt,  Mattalen,  a  diatinguisheil  French  Ro- 
man Catholic,  boni  at  CbatUlon  in  1640,  was  a  priest  of 
Ihe  Congrq^tion  nf  the  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  preacheis  of  his  coiuitr}-  and  Church.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1717.  He  published  Senumi  (Paris,  1735, 
6  vols,  limo).— Feller,  /Wcf.  /lit.  ix,  49  sq.;  Hook,  Ae- 
ries. Biog.  vi,  202)  Hoefer,  Xoue.  Bint/.  Gen,  xxv,  85G> 
(J.  H.W.) 

Hubort  (HtiBEim's),  St.,  son  of  Bertnnd,  duke  of 
Guimne,  was  high  in  ofiice  under  Theoderic,  king  of 
the  Franks,  having  been  a  p«at  eponsoian,  and,  accord- 
ing to  uadition,  converted  by  a  stag  whicb  bore  a  shin- 
inf;  cross  between  his  antlers,  and  which  spoke,  enlrea(> 
ing  him  10  turn  ftotn  his  gay  life  and  serve  Ihe  Church. 
He  at  once  enleied  Ihe  Church,  succcedeil  his  religiou* 
instractur,  Lambert  (Lunprecht),  as  bishop  nf  Luttich 
in  708,  and  died  in  727.  Hu  body  was  in  827  Iranafef 
red  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Andain,  in  Ihe  Ar- 
dennea,  which  thence  received  Ihe  name  of  St.  lluhei- 
tuB,  ami  it  ii  here  be  is  said  to  have  had  tbe  above- 
mentioned  vision.  Tradition  atsn  holds  that  his  relics, 
by  virtue  of  the  gMm  hry  of  SI.  Ilaherl.  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Sl  Peter,  can  cure  bvdruphubia,  etc  The 
Sd  of  November  (^r./Zuifirji  diiy)  mu-ks  the  end  uf  the 
hunting  season,  and  was  celebrated  by  great  hunts  (St. 
Hubert's  chase).— Pierer.  f'ntr.  /.tr.viii,  570;  r*f0%. 
C'nir. /.«.i,B72. 

Hnbwt  Order  of  St.,  the  oldest  and  bigheat  or- 
der of  Bavaria,  was  foumled  in  1444,  and  often  reforroed, 
Ihe  last  lime  in  1808.  The  ugn  of  the  order  is  a  golden 
croee  on  a  shield,  in  the  tnjildle  uf  which  is  the  pictura 
of.St.HubertuB  (q.  v.).     It  is  borne  on  a  golden  chain. 

Hnbaitlna  Annallat  an  anonymous  n-riler  of 
the  chronicles  of  SL  Hubert's  tnonasteiy,  Rouiiabed 
about  the  middle  of  the  llth  century.  In  bis  Ckrtm, 
81,  Huh.  AttdagiiKniii  tbe  style  of  Sallust  is  imitated. 
Bethmami  (L  C)  and  Wattenbach  (W.)  issued  a  new 
edition  of  it  Ui  Pertz,  Scrift.  viii,  560-630,  and  Ihe  bil- 
liiwing  o{HDion  of  Ihe  author  is  expressed  by  them ; 
"  Satis  habeamua  neeee,  ai 


lUosum :  hoc  enim  to 


lykiop,  vi,  296  sq. 


mjud 


HUbmftyer  or  HUbmayer  (Hubjiur),  B.\i.tha' 
s.tii,  one  of  the  moet  learned  of  Ihe  Anabaptists,  waa 
bom  at  Friedberg,  near  AupsbuTR,  Bavaria,  in  1480. 
Ha  studied  theology  and  philusojihy  at  Freiburg  with 
F.ck,  and  in  1512  went  with  his  teacher  to  Ingiilstadt, 
whsi  be  became  preacher  and  pnifcssnr.  In  1516  he 
went  to  R^ensburg,  where  his  ministrations  led  lo  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews;  but,  having  openly  expmaed 
aentimenlB  favorable  lo  the  Keformatioii,  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  leave  Begensbuiji.  and  taught  school  for  lonie 
liDM  in  SebalThausen.  In  1522  he  was  i4>p(nnled  paa- 
tot  10  WaMihut.  when  he  came  tuukx  the  indueooe  ttf 
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If QnicT,  «nd  vrabntti  the  AiubapUM  viewi.  He  wtMs 
■eveni  work*  in  support  of  hii  new  views,  more  parlic- 
■larlvupon  tiiplinn  and  Che  ncnnumu;  butthegmuid 
wbich  he  Cook  iguiiBt  hli  eerly  audjuCor  and  intioiaCe 
friend  Zwiii(;1e  provoked  >  violent  reply  liDin  Che  lutor, 
Add  ctuMd  Che  eHtnnp;ernent  of  the  two  friends.  Driv- 
en to  Zurich  in  16!&  tiy  the  Austcian  pcrHOilion  *C 
Wildsliut,  he  WH  branded  aa  ■  heretic  by  Zwingle,  and, 
after  sulRring  impriaonment,  finally  fled  tram  the  Aus- 
trian terriCoiy  (lb2S).  He  preached  a  short  time  at 
Constance,  and  Chen  journeyed  to  Moravia.  In  ISJS  he 
wu  arrested,  pcobaUy  bC  BrUnn,  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, and  wag  burned  at  the  stake  in  Vienna  (Blarch 
10).  His  wife,  who  sceadfastty  iithered  to  Hubmayer's 
views,  was  imprisoned  with  bim,  and  suffered  mailjT- 
dom  b;  drownuiK-  Illlbmayer  is  now  concnied  by  all 
hiUorians  Co  have  been  a  man  of  very  exalted  charac- 
ter, and,  although  a  fanatic  in  religion,  it  ia  certain  that 

baptists.  See  Brown,  MemoriuU  nf  BaptUt  Uanyn,p. 
106  sq. ;  Baptitl  Qunrlnlf  Saiac,  1869  (July),  p.  SB8 ; 
Mosbeim,  Ck.  IliH.  iti,  203 ;  llerzoff,  Btal-Ewyklap.  vi, 
298  sq.;  TkfoL  Vnit.  La.i,in.     (J.H.W.) 

Hab7,Tl»Ci!i:cT,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, waa  bam  at  llennebun,  in  the  BrcCagne,  May  15. 
IH08.  Iloentereil  theoidrrurthe  JauiCsinlUS,  and 
contributed  Rrcatlv  to  tho  gmwch  of  this  order.  Ho 
died  March  34,  IliSS.  Ho  wrote  a  number  of  ascetic 
woriui,  which  have  been  edited  by  abbd  Lenoir  Duparc, 
■nd  published  under  the  title  Oitartt  tpiiititdltt  (Paris, 
ITM,  1761,1769;  Lyons  and  Paris,  1817,  ISmo);  al»  by 
the  abbe  Baudrand  (Pari^  1767,  limo).  See  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Gin.  Kiv,  B61. 

Hue,  EvARianc  Bilcts,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionarj',  was  bom  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1, 1813.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  entered  tho  order  of  Si. 
Lazarus,  and  in  1839  was  sent  a«  miasionaiy  to  Chiua. 
After  about  three  years  of  missionaiy  labor  in  the  nmth- 
em  districts  of  China,  he  Uaneil  wich  bther  Gihet,  in 
tho  fall  of  1844,  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Tartary  and 
christianize  Thibet,  accunling  to  the  directions  of  Ihc 
■poetoUc  vicar  of  Mongolia-  Accompanied  b}'  a  single 
Oiincse  convert,  a  younR  lama,  they  reached  the  lama 
convent  of  Knunbnun,  where  they  acquired  the  dialect 
of  ThibeL  Towards  the  end  of  September,  1845,  they 
Joined  a  cara\'aii  from  China,  with  wbich  tbey  went  to 
Lhaasa,  the  cental  of  Thibet.  Here  they  were  pennit- 
ted  to  remain  on  their  declaration  Chat  they  had  come 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  relif^n  of  Chriat. 
But  they  had  barely  secileil  when  the  Chinese  amboa- 
■ador  commanded  them  to  leave  the  enuntri'.  They 
were  put  iu  charge  of  a  CTiincse  e«»rt,  and  canicd  back 
■  journey  of  nearly  8000  miles  to  the  estr 
and  arrived  in  October,  1846,  at  Macao.  Here  they 
were  »nbjecled  lo  a  trial  by  the  Chinese  tril 
were  Anally  permitted  Co  return  lo  the  station  from 
which  they  had  originally  alartcd  on  this  joumi 
Hue,  whose  health  cnm]>letely  failed  him,  returned 
Toulouse  in  184!),  and  gave  an  account  of  this  joomcy 
in  his  SiHicndrt  ian  Vnyaur  dant  In  Tarlarif,  U  Tkibrt, 
el  h  aw,  pmdOHt  In  mnin  1844, 1845,  a  1846  (PatiN 
1860,  2  vols.  Svo).  This  boob  mec  with  great  su. 
and  was  translated  into  varions  languages  (English  bv 
Hailitt,  Lon<L  1851,  !  t-ols.;  and  New  York,  IH.S3).  It 
owed  its  great  success  partly  to  its  descripCion  of  a  coun- 
try hereCofore  unknown,  and  also  to  its  lively  style.  In 
this  work  the  abbe  aim  pointed  ouc  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  Buddhist  and  Koman  Calhtriic  ceremonials, 
oimI  for  it  was  punished  by  seeing  his  book  placed  on 
the  "  Index"  (comp.  MUller,  Chiptfnm  a  Gtrmm  H'orK 
ihop,  i,  187,  note).  Ry  order  of  the  emperor,  he  then 
poblilhed  1,'Empin  CUaoit, /iitMrnil  Mtiitt  a  Folaragt 
intitali  "Simrniir  J™  Vogage  dona  la  Tariarie  n  It 
TkOfl"  (Par.  1854,  i  vols.  Svo).  Thia  work  was  crown- 
sd  by  the  Academy.  There  are  several  editiona  of  it, 
end  it  waa  also  trwulaled  into  English  (N.  York,  1866, 
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vlLlimo).  Hia  last  work, /^CJ 
TanaTir,  H  at  Thibet  (Paris,  1867,  3  vola.  8vo,  wich 
map),  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical  information ; 
but  ita  chief  tiipic  is  the  propagation  of  Komwiisin  in 
China.  Hoc  tbinki  that  "the  Goopcl  will  aonn  take  in 
le  place  now  occupied  by  Che  philosophy  of  Con- 
Che  traditions  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  endlesa 
legoads  of  tlie  Vedaa;  finally,  that  Brahma,  Buddha, 
and  Mohammed  will  disappear  lo  make  room  for  the 
Ltue  God,"  etc  Hue  died  in  Paris  March  81.  ISGO. 
See  Chamben,  Ctfdopadia,  v,  445 ;  HnefeTi  .Vour.  Biiig. 
Gin.  XXV,  SGI ;  Mtlhodut  (fyarlrrlg  Rfritir,  On.  1866 ; 
anili(mJ::RUHHr,Januaty  CoMay,1868.  (J.H.W.) 
Hnoarins,  an  English  deacon  who  flourished  in  the 
1th  ceotiiry.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  eight  bomi- 
ies,"  which  were  extant  in  Leiand's  time  inCantertxirr 
College  (now  ChriaC  Church),  Oxtbrd,  but  which  appeu 
>  be  i»  lotiger  in  existence.  In  the  prolugoc  to  this 
ink,  Hucoriui  stated  his  name  and  countrj-,  but  noth- 
ig  more  is  known  of  him."  He  is  said  to  have  made 
n  extract  fton  the  peoitential  work  of  archbiabop  Eg- 
bert of  York,  of  the  Sth  century,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  homilies.  See  Wright,  Hiog.  Brit.  Lil.  (Anglo-Sn. 
Period). p. 420;  Heriog.  Ani/-£HiyUDf).xxi,e04;  TJtni. 
t;«r./-H.i,B72.    (J.1I.W.) 

Hncbald,  also  called  Hicsoiji,  IIvcbald,  Uiuld, 
and  HcBAU),  a  celebrated  monk,  was  probably  bom 
about  850,  and  was  edncalcd  by  his  learned  relaCive  Hibi 
(q.  v.)  In  the  monastery  of  St.  Amandus  in  Flandem. 
Afler  Milo'i  death,  Hucbald  succtedcd  him  m  teacher 
and  preMding  officer  of  the  school  of  Chis  monastery. 
About  898,  archbishop  Fuleo,  of  Rheinu,  called  Hucbald 
tn  that  city,  to  preside  over  the  cathedral  scbnol  Ihoe. 
He  died  in  S30.  He  distinguished  himself  giutly  in 
muaic,  and  wai  the  first  lo  establish  the  laws  of  hanio- 
ny  (diaphonia).  Hiiliveaiif  some  of  the  taints  arecm- 
Bidered  valualJc,  eapecially  Vila  S.  /.cfrnat,  Vila  AUt- 
gitndit,  Vila  Rietmdii.  See  Aschbach.  Kirrhni'LBe.  m, 
U2:UeTiag.BnJ-EiicfUapMir,\i,Wl  m.  (J.H.W.) 
Hudson,  JoHH,  D.D.,  an  English  philologiat  and 
theologian,  waa  bom  at  Widehope  in  1663,  and  was  eda- 
cated^t  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  in  1684,  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  of  Doctor  oT  Divinity.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  died 
Nov.  27,  I71B.  He  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  hia 
Gfographia  Vfftrit  Srr^orti  Gnrci  nawm.  etc  (Ox- 
ford, 1698, 1708,1712,8  vob.8va),  and  his  edition  of  Jo- 
sephua,  entitled  >1aFuJiwpAiO|vra  (Oxf.  1720,2  voU, 
foL),  which  appeared  shortly  after  hia  death.— Hoefir, 
.Vmic.  Biog.  GmimU,  xiv,  S72  sq. 

Hnel,  Joseph  NionLAa,  a  French  philoeapher,  was 
bom  at  Matcaincnurt  June  17, 1690.  Afler  the  oomple- 
lion  rf  hia  aCudiea  at  Paris  he  took  nrdein,  and  was 
made  cnrale  of  Rameux.  He  ia  caid  (Barbirr.  Z>iDt.  da 
Anom/mn)  lo  be  the  author  of  Amji  phU^^ioplii^^  nr 
la  ertiialt  dc  la  Uort,  and  of  Mogn  de  mdrt  mi  rtSf- 
ietart  vtSa  tt  dt  nam  txrapUr  dri  doll  fK>Qu  mjn* 
(1750),  in  which  important  reforms  of  the  religioua 
hODses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  advmled. 
Hb  special  aim  was  the  employment  of  the  inmatca  of 
convenM  in  instructing  the  youth  of  the  land,  inacead  of 
iqiending  a  life  of  idleness  P^tly,  if  not  wholly,  at  Che 
expense  of  the  stato.  The  book  waa  suppreased,  hot  re- 
printed elevHi  yean  after,  without,  however,  awakcD- 
ing  any  gfneral  interest  in  thia  reformatory  movement. 
Hueldiid  atltomeux  SepLS.lTOfl.-Hoefer.A-oiir.Birji 
(;iHfr.xxv,S77(q.i  Otan,  Brmiirgvti  btbliagraplHfa 
•ur  I/iul,  in  the  Mtmoirtt  de  FA  eadrmit  de  Kanry  (1856). 
p.  261.    {J.H.W.) 

Huescau  Cocxcit  or  (Cmn/uia  OKouf),  a  cdqb- 
cil  held  at  Hneeca,  in  Spain,  in  698,  of  which  only  tan 
canina  are  extant.  One  orden  that  the  iliiirriMii  ^n- 
ods,  composed  of  the  abbots,  priealis  and  deacona  of  thr 
diocese,  be  h^d  annually,  in  which  (he  Loshop  abaB 
ezhott  hia  clergy  npon  the  dutica  of  fnigality  and  ceo- 
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daoMt:  tba  otbCT  llut  the  biabop  ihall  infomi  hiniKlf 
■bHlHr  tht  pricMi,  deacoiu,  and  Hibdeaanii  obterve  the 
!■■  of  mlinencc  (tom.  v.  Cone  IG<M).— Laoduu,  Mi 
Hf><C<>nci'i,p.V66. 

HoMM.  UuHAHix)  riK,  a  cckbnted  nwmbiT  of  the 
Uitiama  (q.  v.),  floaiuhed  in  the  Hnt  halT  of  thi 
eatop/.    He  ■!  Icnitlh  yielilad  in  Rotnbh  inflneno*, 


inityiu 


ftt  Church,  i 
ttthe 


which 


of"  Poor  DuhoUck' 

obuunnl  ihe  remjuion  ol 
popede- 


In  1307  he  Kent  to  ICome, 
hii  ber»)  from  Ii 

clmd  ibe  luperior  of  bu  friiHiiity.     The  membcra  of 
ihii  ammanitT  lived  on  tiraa,  a|j|i1)erl  Ibemath  es  I 
Huilf  wid  itKbmg,  kepi  Lent  twice  ■  year,  and  woic 
hibil  of  >hite  or  gray,  with  ahuea  open  at  the  top,  lii 
dittinfjaiihcd  by  Minw  panicuUr  marli  from  thoeeof  the 
l'KirMenofLTon>(Iniab«Iali).   "Tlienew  orderqireail 
M  njiiUy  that  in  a  few  yean  it  had  ni 
bull  miih  and  Dorth  of  tbe  Pyraim.     Bui,  allhongb 
Ihry  piofdsed  lo  devote  themselvee  In  the  coni'e 
tt  bmtio,  and  Hueaca  wiolc  Ninie  booka  with 
vi^.  they  soon  incnrmi  ihe  luapicion  of  the  bishops, 
who  w«i«d  Ihem  of  favoring  the  Vaudms  (q.  v.),  and 
(OKCtlinK  their  hfictical  teiMrt*  under  the  monaatic 
ftA.    They  hill  nifflcieiit  influence  to  mainlaip  them- 
•rim  loT  HHne  lime,  and  even  to  iiroriire  letten  from 
hii  holincn,  exhorting  the  bishop*  lo  endeavor  to  ([> 
tben  by  kimlnna  inilead  of  aUenating  their  minds  fn 
IteQiurch  by  seven  treatment;  but  their  enemies 
IM  picvuled,  and  within  a  sbon  time  no  iraee  of  thi 
sMUishnKnis  was  lo  be  found."— UeCrie,  Rr/vrmali 
■  drut(,p.3tl  eq.;  llitl.aiii.iU  Laivpinliie,m,H7  Ki. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hoet,  Frannola,  a  distinguished  French  philoM- 
pbrr.  WB)  bom  Dec.  M,  iSU,  at  Villeau,  Trance.  Hi 
"■  t>r  a  lime  profeiBor  at  the  Unlveisiiy  orOhent,  an< 
itbtuignisheil  himself  greatly  by  his  eRiirts  to  lefum 
Bndnn  (riiilmophy  upon  the  principles  of  Bordss-Ue- 
■Kulin,  who  aim^  to  ennciliaie  all  the  political  and 
•"fid  inflwneei  of  the  Revolution  with  the  religii 
trsdJdMu  of  ancient  Galiicanism.     His  last  years  wi 
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iW  "udilenly,  while  on  a  vii 
His  piincipal  works  an  Srekrrrkri  fr  la  vir,  Itt  oue- 
"f  It  In  dnettimi  de  Iltnri  dt  Gaud  (I88B,  Bvo)  :— 
ii  CnrHjuiiuimr  on  la  ririliibk  rtitonitum  drt  ici- 
■na  <1H|3,  i  vols.  8ro),  crowned  br  the  French  Acad- 
™r.—URiffmfO€ialduCkriMtiimimt(l»!>a,»va):— 
Aim  «r  la  Ri/ortu  Callutlupit  (!&»,  8vo),  wrillen 
in  avmection  wilh  Bordas-Detnoulin:— /.«  Kina  dr 
f'^ml,  prvmpfM  de  jAilntnphU  pttre  ef  appliquit  (2 
nlL§T0,IBe4)_VapeTean,/>Ht.i£4  Ciarmporuiiu,  p. 
*':  Bniekhaua,  Cmtn  2nl,  Sth  year,  voL  ii  (1869), 

Hn«(ni-miia),PlorreD«nlel,aFn!nch  scholar, 
Bdcrdaiaauc,waBbamalCarnFeb.8,  IGSa  Hewa* 
Blicalal  at  the  JeHiit  school  of  Caen,  uid  was  original- 
l^iiilBiikiirorthe  proivseion  of  the  law  ^  hut  Ihe  perusal 
•fibe  "  Principles"  of  Des  Cartes  and  Dochart't "  Sacred 
Iwigrjphy'  turned  his  attention  lo  general  literature, 
ud  h«  became  a  icalnds  pupil  of  Ihew  distinguished 
■™.  In  1B62  he  accompanied  Bochart  to  .Sweden. 
Hfii  be  discovered  and  transcribed  tbe  MK  of  Origen, 
■Lkli  ntbnqanitly  became  tbe  bans  of  his  oelebimleil 
"fiiiio  of  thai  Church  father.  He  was  solicited  by  Ihe 
IVea  b>  leula  iu  her  dominions,  but  he  refused  the 
tAt.  and  ceiuineil  to  France^  In  IGGJ  he  puUliahed  an 
fwy  Or /rVrr/jrWufjov,  and  in  166A  his  edition  ofOri- 
m't  C-mmnuaria  ii  Snc  Srripl.  {Rouen.  2  i-ols.  foL ; 
l^'-^pgne,  leHb.  3  vols.  ti.L),  wilh  a  learned  introduction, 
""tied  Orignuana,  rince  reprintol  in  the  Beneriicline 
■^'Mi/ Origen.  tie  Chos  acquirol  so  great  a  repula- 
"■a  thai  be  waa  honoreil  wilh  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
^.  and  ibortly  after  wai  appoinlRl  sublulor  to  the 
ling  part  in  eililing  the 


elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and  ha*Ing 
taken  orden  in  Ki76.  he  was  appointed 'in  IGTS  to  llis 
abbey  of  Aunsy,  near  Caen.  In  1GS5  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  SolsBuns,  hut  he  never  entered  on  this  position, 
and  was  transferred  la  llie  see  of  Avranchea  in  1692. 
Deurons  ofilevolinghis  lime  lo  study,  he  reugned  his 
bishopric  in  1C!>9,  and  obtained  Ihe  abbey  oTFonlenay, 
near  Caen.  In  ITOl  be  removal  lo  Paris,  and  rcddad 
at  the  Jesuits' house.  Hedied  Jan.  2(l,l'il.  Hisath< 
er  principil  works  are  ItmoiulniHa  Jirimgtlica  (Paris, 
IGTS, often  repriiMed).  "This  work, which  is  the  great 
monumtnl  of  Hnct's  literary  reputation,  was  tbe  result 
of  various  conversations  with  the  eminent  Rabbi  Uanaa- 
>eb  ben-Israel  at  Amsterdam.  It  begins  with  a  set  of 
detinitions  on  the  geniunenois  of  books,  hislorv,  proph- 
ecy, the  Meuiah,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Then  fid- 
low  two  postiilales  and  four  axioms.  The  propoaitions 
occupy  the  ml  of  the  book,  and  in  ihe  discussion  of 
these  Ihe  demonstration  conaists'  (Kilto) : — De  la  lilua- 
Hon  du  Paradit  Temttrt  (Par.  1691, 12Tno):—C(Hn9Wis- 
lariiii  de  rebut  ad  aurlonm  pertinettlHttt  (Anisl.  1718, 
ipmo], "  his  autobiographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure 
Latinity,  as  well  as  the  most  interoting  record  of  the 
history  of  his  lime."  It  was  translated  by  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  (Uindon,  1810, !  vols.  »ro):-Cnuuni  Phiiuopki* 
Canrriuna  (Par.  1689, 1GS4,  IZmo):— QiKMioiiei  .:4iac- 
lana  de  Coneordta  Itatimia  rl  Fidri  (Caen,  1G9U),  Tha 
two  hut-named  wnrki  are  aimed  at  Ihe  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, to  which  Iluet  had  adhered  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  against  which  he  ap])ears  in  these  works  as  one  of 
the  tnnst  formidable  opponents; — Tnali  phtiomphiqtui 
de  la/uibleue  de  (ErpTil  llamain  (Anisl«nl.  1T23,  Svo),  ' 
"  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  man^ 
as  a  refutation  of  his  DntrmtiTatin  Krangelico,  and  haa 
cauaed  him  lo  be  classed  among  sceptics."  Alltheworls 
of  Huet  were  published  in  a  cullecledfiirm  inl71£,  aiMl 
an  adililinnal  volume,  entilled  Iluttiana,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  ilealh  (1722).  See  Hoefer,  A'obf.  S'iog.  Gem. 
XXV,  38T  tq.;  EiigliiA  Cg^i>prtdia,t.v.:  (^arltrly  Rev. 
(Lond.),iv,  109  aq.;  Chamben,  (Vi^- >',  449  sq. ;  Mo- 
retl,  //uf.  of  Mod.  Philoiophg,  p.  I»  >q.,  623.  (J.II.W.) 
HlUtel,  JoiiASM  jANon  Lcpn-io,  a  Cierman  divine, 
was  bom  May  S,  1784  at  Gladenbaeh,  in  1  lesae,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Ihe  univcniljeo  of  Ciesscn  and  llaiburg.  In 
IH17  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Friedberg,  in  1826 
senior  professor  in  Ihe  theok^iol  seminary  at  llerbom, 
anil  ill  1829  prelate  of  Baden  and  religious  counsellor  of 
the  duke  of  Baden.  He  died  July  £6, 1806.  Besides  a 
collection  ofaemiMia  [GtesMO,  1 817-29),  HuRel  publlsh- 
1.  Ben/ d.  erang.  GeiitHrhen  (ibid.  1821, 4tb 
edit.  1843)  ^-^taadra  clinMiL  Andadil  (lS44)i—Bn/fi  S. 
'.t'afferUicjllnl  (2d  edit.  Karlsruhe,  1832).  The  same 
lubject  is  still  further  treated  in  a  later  work,  entitled 
Oie  L'»Merblicktrit  loife  meue  beieachlet  (2d  ediL  1838): 
■Der  Finituuu  geicAitillieh  btltaehM  (Hddelb.  1849). 
■  TKeoL  Uairrrt,  Ijrx.  i,  872 ;  Pierer,  fnweri.  Lex.  riji, 
581. 
Hnfbagel,  WiLHELM  Freedricii,  a  German  Iheo- 
gian,wasbom  at  Kall,Swabia,June  I.M7M,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  univendliea  of  Altotf  and  Erlangen.  Ill 
■3  appointed  proTesanr  cxtraonlinary  of  phi- 
loaophy  at  Kriangen,  and  in  1782  he  was  lran«fen-ed  to 
chair  of  Ihenlogy  as  regular  pnrfeasnr.  In  1788  he 
recei\-eil  the  paalorale  of  the  univeraily  church,  and  was 
made  overseer  of  the  seminary  for  preachers.  In  1791 
removeil  to  Fran kfort-on-l he-Main  as  (Meacber  of 
of  the  oldest  churches  of  that  city.  lis  ilied  Feb. 7, 
D.  Hufnagel  was  distinguished  both  as  a  iireacher 
and  as  a  Iheologian,  but  he  iras  opecially  at  home  in  Ihe 
'  ' :  languages.  Hip  publications,  asiile  from  his 
(179l-»i),are  Variam^  Uctiomim  e  Hibliii  a 
.Vwf/w  earatii  rxeerptarutn  tpecimm  (1777) : — Salomoe 
hokf  I.itd  geprtlj},  iibrrirlil  u.  eriauleri  (i'M):—!iot, 
BiUio>i.HroI.(i,nn3-a)^Beiiririr.d.SdinJ)md.A.T, 
wicA  Urnn  Malt  u.  ZvTfk  (1784),  in  which  he  took  a 
nlionalistk  position: — //tot  Kii  ukn. m.^Rin.(1781)( 
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— Dititrlatio  de  Ptalna  proplitliai  .Vririm.  am/VMHfi- 
bni  (2  pta.  l7IU).—BiigrapiU  Unirrrtltr,  xxvii,  OS ; 
Kicio,  BiU.  Octop.  ii,  SSO  h|.  ;  Dilring,  Ui^Arf.  TAtol. 
lMiiftcALi,7G7  m.    {J.H.WO 

Hug,  JoKANN  Lbonhahii,  ui  emiiKnt  Germio  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ihcologuui,  vu  bom  it  Cooaunai  Judo  1, 
1766,  ind  educaled  BC  Freibiuf;  Univenicy.  la  1789  he 
look  priest's  orders,  uid  in  1 791  wu  ^)pamCed  pcorenor 
.  or  Old-Testunent  e:tegeeis  al  his  alma  Dialer.  In  1791 
the  New-TcsUmcnt  exegeaia  wu  added  to  the  dncie*  oT 
his  chair.  To  At  himseir  mora  thoroughly  Cor  hia  pro- 
resHonal  duties,  he  viiuled  the  Kreat  lUinriea  and  imi- 
Tcraities  of  Central  Europe.  Though  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, he  waa  loo  well  acquaiDted  with  aacred  criticism, 
tnd,  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jahn,  too  impaitial  to  be 
very  grcaily  inltucncat  in  bis  views  as  a  Riblical  achol- 
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Erjiadiag  iL  Sudulahmchrift  (Ulm,  180t)  —Kinhitanff 
i»  iScAri/Jen  i  Xtuea  TalameoU  (Smltg.  1808,  i  vola, ; 
4th  ed.  1847).  This  work,  in  which  he  atlempls  to  vin- 
dicate andlustain  the  genuineneaa  of  all  the  books  cam- 
manly  regarded  as  canonical,  lus  been  translated  into 
Franch  and  English  (Inlroduaion  to  (A<  A™  Tntanml, 
by  Wait,  Land.  1827,2  vols.  8vai  far  beUer  by  FoMlick, 
jLodorer,  Uasa.,  Sva),  aiid  is  conaideied  one  of  the  ablest 
woika  of  the  kind.  UntenHckiavitn  Sber  dm  ifytkui  d. 
ierSJialeiten  ViOtr  ^.aUtn  Wttt  (Froib.  18121 :— frArr 
d.  Ilehe  lAed  (ibid.  1818-1818)  :— ZJa  coi^tu/ii  Ch-itliani 
viMiUo  inditiolijtili  contmrnt.  trrgtL  (ib.  181G],  in  which 
be  look  (cround  against  nrU  marriages: — Kaleekiimm 
•  (H).  ISM)  ^— De  Penlnleudi  vrrnont.  AUrondrwa  rtmt- 
jHOd.  (ib.  1818)  i—Gubu4ilfn  ubtr  d.  Lrba  Jnu  ron  D.  f. 
^/raVH  (ib.  1810-1844, 3  vols.).  Hug  was  also  one  of 
the  editors,  with  llinchei  (q.  v.)  and  othen,  of  the  i'm- 
bitrgtr  ZtilKhrifl  fur  Thiologie  (Bonn,  1839-42).  See 
Uaier,r;fdacAfHHirafeaif/'//Hj7  (Freiburg,  1SI7):  Ural- 
Ev^ldap-f-  d.  KalhoL  Deultchlaiid,  y,  518  >q, ;  Henog, 
RfaUEarsldopS^,  xix,  668 ;  Chambers,  Cycbipte^,  v, 
449  aq. ;  KiCto,  Bibt.  Cyeiop.  ii,  340 ;  Haog,  //»'.  d.  Doif 
nos  Chril.i,^  U2;  Wvmtr,  GtMchicSlt  d.  K/HMucirtt 
Thiol  p.  627  sq.;  HoeTer,  .Vour.  Biag.  Gmer.  xjcv,  400. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hngg,  Isaac,  a  Hcthodiat  Episcojial  miniater,  waa 
bom  in  tiloucnter,  now  Camden  County,  New  Jersey, 
about  1814.  But  little  is  known  of  his  eariy  life.  He 
wascom-erted  in  I84l,licen9ei1  to  preach  about  1844,  and 
Joineil  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1846.  Thencefoi- 
ward^he  filled  with  zeal  and  efficient)-  the  several  poai- 
tions  assigned  him,  being  in  many  places  eminently  ute- 
fuL  On  Riimc  and  Wantage  Circuit,  on  Cedarville  charge 
and  elsewhere,  he  had  exlcnaive  and  powerful  revlvala 
of  reiiiiion,  and  founded  the  first  Metbodiat  aodely  at 
the  village  of  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  connatinf;  at  flrat  of  aev- 
en  members,  which,  iKfore  the  year  diHied,  incrnaed  to 
fifty.  About  1853,  while  lahorrnK  on  Vernon  Circuit,  he 
hail  hb  hip  dislocated  hy  a  fall  from  hia  carriage,  which 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  anfTering,  and  in  tjio  apring 
of  1864,  beint;  pressed  by  increaung  alHiction,  he  was 
obUged  to  take  a  superannuatal  relation,  and  settled  at 
Pirintville,  in  IturUngton  County.  Here  be  labored  aa 
he  had  ability,  being  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  He 
died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to  re-enter  tlw  active 
work  of  the  miniatry,  April  6,  1866.  "  Hugg  waa  em- 
phatically a  gooil  man :  the  poor  knew  well  how  to  prize 
him, and  the  children  everywhere  loved  him.  He  waa 
a  good  preacher, and,  when  health  permilted,a  faithfid 
paaCor."— .Vnc  Jrrtrg  Cmf.  Mmilet,  186T. 

Hugli.    See  Htoo. 

HnghoB,  Oflorge,  B.D.,  an  Engliah  Nonconformiat, 
was  bom  in  Soutbwaik  in  1603,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christ)  CoUoge.Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Pern  broke 
College,  then  lecturer  at  AUhallows,  Ijmdon,  and  after- 
wacds  miniater  of  Tavistock.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
obuined  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  but  waa 
ejected  for  aonconfonnity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1667. 
Hughes  was  a  divine  of^iod  uatmal  c^adty  and  leam- 
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ing,  and  an  exact  critic  for  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are:  An  Atudgtical  }^po^io»  o/lit  KkoUBeok 
lyd'niuu,  md  rfflktfint  liffalg^m  CKaplrrt  of  Er- 
odat,iB\trti*  the  Torwiit  naditgt  art  oAserrW,  etc  (167S, 
foL)  --^ApltorumM,  or  Sdat  Propotitiomt  of  tht  Sarip- 
lum,  ihortlif  dittrminiig  tie  Doetrimt  nf  (Ae  SoUofA 
(1670,  an.  8  vo}.— Darling,  Cgdopadia  BitHograpUea,  t, 
1663. 

Hn^ea,  Jab**,  an  Engliah  divine,  bom  in  I68& 
waa  educated  at  Camliridge  Univei^ty,  and  afUrwards 
became  fellow  of  Jnua  Cidl^e.  He  a  chiefly  known  ta 
the  editor  of  Cbryaoetom'a  treatise  Ttpi  lifwmii^,  or 
OBrAeiViE(Moof/(Cambr.  I71D,8vd;  Sd  edit,  in  Greek 
and  Ijitin,  with  notes  and  a  preliininaiy  diaaenatioa 
against  the  pretended  RigiU  tfike  Churdi,  etc,  1712, 
8vo>  Hediedin  I7B1.— A'no  Gin.Bing.Diel.\n,Vi; 
laid.  Gm,  Mag.  xlviii,  683, 673. 

Hnghan,  John,  an  English  divine,  waa  bora  in  1682. 
educated  at  Jesus  Colleges  Cambridge,  and  afterwanls 
became  a  fellow  of  the  nnireisity.  But  litlla  is  known 
ofhialife.  He  lUed  in  1710.  Among  his  works  we  find 
Diurrlaliimrt  in  ^i&ui  A  udorOoi  tcrttiiailica,  ^aate- 
xHs  a  rfri/i  tit  diMHucta,  drfmdiiHr  ronira  Kraitutnot 
(Cambridge,  I710,8vo;  andiuKnglidi  by  Hilk.Bedlar>l, 
LoDd.  17It,8vn)^Sr.Ctl9fa«fIln'«^rv(l^ol<(i(/Vw>f- 
AIWd(Cambr.  1710,8vn;  2dedit,  with  notes,  etc,  1T12, 
8vo).  See  Allibone.Z;ic«.D/,1ii/Aori,i,911i  Lowndes, 
Bril.  liltr.  p.  635  sq, 

Hngham,  John,  an  Atneriean  Roman  Catholic  pi*t- 
ate,  was  hom  in  Irelanil  in  1798,  and  emigraicd  to  this 
country  in  1817,  his  father  having  preceded  him  about 
two  years.  At  flrat  he  went  to  a  tlorist  (o  leani  the  nt 
of  gudening.  but  a  feiv  years  later  he  entered  Ilie  Theo- 
logical S^miuary  of  St.  Slaiy's  at  Emmittsbargfa,  UtL, 
leaching  also  at  the  aamc  time.  In  1825  he  was  ordaiii- 
ed  priest  in  I'hilsdelphia,  and  settled  over  a  parish  of 
that  city.  In  18S7  he  was  appcnnted  coadjutor  of  bish- 
op Dubois,  of  New  York,  and  immediately  after  his  con- 
secratioD  in  1838.  be  anumed  the  virtual  adminisiFatioii 
of  the  iliocese,  but  he  was  not  made  bishop  until  1 842. 
In  1860  Hew  York  was  raised  totlie  dignity  of  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  archbishop  Hughes  went  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  He 
died  January  3,  1864.  Even  before  his  elcvatioi  to 
the  efHscopacy  he  had  gained  among  his  Corel  igioniaU 
some  diatinction  as  a  champion  of  his  Church  by  a 
controversy,  in  1830  and  1834,  with  Dr.  John  Ikvkiii- 
ridge,  on  the  questiim,  "Is  the  Protestant  religion  the 
religioa  of  Christ?"  Some  years  latn  he  had  another 
celebrated  conlroveisy  with  Dr.  Kicholas  Mumy,  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Kirwvi,'  puUidied 
a  series  of  able  andin  teresling  articles  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  "Both  controversies  increased  his  ivp- 
utat  ion  among  his  eoreligionistsi  but  non-Catholics  were 
not  struck  hy  his'  srguments  in  fsvor  of  Roman  CatlKdi- 
ciam,  and  he  failed  to  attract  anything  like  the  attentiosi, 
or  pnxluce  anything  like  the  improaion,  which  writing 
of  real  ability,  auch  as  those  of  Miihler  in  Germany,  and 
of  Brownson  and  Hecker,  are  always  sun  to  command.' 
Aa  archbishop,  in  the  administration  of  Ihe  pr^Tierty  o( 
the  Church,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  for  the 
spreading  of  his  Church,  he  displayed  a  talent  rarely 
found.  An  immense  property  gradually  accumalaicd 
in  his  hBnd^  wliich  enabled  him  to  increase  largely  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  schools,  and  other 
denominational  institutions.  Thus,  in  1841.  lie  opened 
the  Roman  Catholic  8C  John's  College,  at  Fonlham,  N(  v 
York,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  lliealo^isl 
Seminary  of  St.  Joseph.  The  archbishop  snstainn]  a 
celebrated  controrersy  on  thia  subject  with  EnMsa 
Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Exprru,  and  at  lh*t 
time  a  state  senator,  wtio  had  slated  in  an  addraia  in 
the  senate  chamber  that  the  archbishop  ownfd  pmpettw 
in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  C6,000.000.  A  hag  dii- 
cussion  look  place,  and  this  time  Ihe  ability  with  whirls 
the  aichbisbop  defended  hia  statements  and  hi*  pcaitaoat 
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■M*eknDirMg*d  aUke  b^  ProUiUn 
But  he  ajwDtd  ■  bmiFh  between  ll 
l^oUManu  by  his  unnuthimicd  dcmuuli  in  the  School 
tlwuiiiii,  Lo  the  tlttct  thkt  the  Onunmn  Coiindl  of  Neir 
Ymk  Ciiy  ihoulil  dnignal«  kvai  of  Ihe  public  icbool 
a  CMboUe  Khook,  ami  when  thu  wu  denied  buih  b 
ikc  CoBBun  Coancil  and  [he  I.Fguk(iir*.  tiiihnp  Huf^ht 
»itwtd  (be  Catholic!  lu  nui,  at  the  next  politin]  ciir 
[■isn.  an  independent  ticket.  He  defemled  hii  cause 
■icb  great  abilily,  but  (ailed  lo  coavince  Pnileali 
li^etMnny  or  the  fatmaa  of  the  demuvl  lo  grant  lo  the 
Kaaan  Caihnlic  cammunit;  an  exccfitiacial  |irera(nfi 
wbieb  wai  neilheT  poMMaed  nor  claimed  by  any  Prolet- 
tant  bodj.  He  alan  opposeil  the  reading  of  the  Protu- 
taot  rmian  of  the  Kble  in  the  common  achool,  in  which 
W  ma  not  quite  ao  aucceaafiil  a*  in  hit  other  eflbrla  in 
behalf  uT  Roman  iuD.  Arcbbishap  Hughei'a  political  in- 
-'  "'- d  States  waai-ery  );rea[,and  he  was 
in  a  manner  unknown  in  any  oihei 
Thm,in  lS47,he  was  ' 


o  delivi 


a  lectun 


I  the  hall 


sf  Om  Haue  of  Uepmentatik-es  in  Waihington,  an 
altB  the  outbreak  of  the  KebcUiou  (I8G2)  he  na 
iwroiud  with  a  aemiHifBcial  inisuon  lo  Kraocc 
writ^  archbiahop  Hughea  haa  done  but  little, eitcept  by 
Ike  diacmaiona  abate  alluded  to.  Theae  were  all  pub- 
Utd  in  book  form  (Phila.l836,8ro>  He alao  publish- 
ed a  Bomber  of  hia  aenoona  and  addreiaea.  ^ee  hia 
dwtaae  hia  '-  works'  haTo  been  ooUecled  by  I^wtence 
KAat  (S.  V.t  voltai-o;  Sded.l86a)^.V.  Y.  Tabkl,Jm. 

m.     (J.  H.  W.) 

BoglMl,  Joaspb,  D.D^  an  emiiienC  Baptiit  divine, 
wvborD  in  Lonikni  Jan.  I,  I7G9.     In  I7M  he  beeami 
■ember  uf  ibe  Baptist  Church,  and  entered  Ihe  Bapt 
CdII^  at  Bcintol,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  till 
1787.     He  studied  also  three  years  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  paaaed  M.A.  in  1790.    In  1791  he  became  classical 
IBoT  in  the  Baptist  College;  179-2  lo  179Ghe  waa  aasii 
oi  minister  at  Braadnnead  Chapel,  Bristol;  and  in  17 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Batlersea. 
Whm  the  "  Keligious  Tract  Society" 
ITn.be  ma  chosen  its  Bn<~  secretary,  and  he  irlained 
thk  office  niilil  his  death,  OcL  13, 1833,     His  industry 
a  official  work  was  enormous,  and  a  great  patt  of 
■■caas  at  the  Tract  Society  is  due  to  his  labors, 
sko  look  a  Imv*  l*t ''"  tite  fonnation  of  the  British 
sadF«nKnBiUe  Snciety.and  was  its  liiMtecreta[y,n 
iBBiBg  the  office  until  his  death.     Ilia  personal  hlsior, 
■  largdv  that  of  this  great  oiganiialion.    See  Lcifchild, 
4anr  eftit  Krr.  J.  Hngha  (Lond.  1834, 12mD) ;  Jubt- 
Im  IWuu  oflkt  KMjmu  TriKt  Sadtlf!  Owen,  Hii- 
iwj  tf  iht  UritUh  md  yonign  BiUe  Socitli/ i  Timpson, 
am  Trimm^  (ISoS,  Itmo). 

Hugo,  a  friar  of  Ihe  onler  of  Ihe  J/uini,  and  a  doc- 
W  rf  theoh-KV,  waa  bom  at  PraKS  near  Florence,  in  the 
laiR  half  of  (he  13lh  centtir>-.  He  waa  a  man  of  re- 
taskaUe  auslerily,  and  impoaed  upon  himself  the  moat 
VTO*  moniflcatimu.  Hedied  in Tartarv  after  the  year 
Ull  AnunK  his  worka,  which  remain  in  MS.,  are  a 
Inter  to  the  M<nimi  of  Prato,  a  treatise  Oe  Vila  CoHlftii- 
rlaHra,auHltPrT/titioKSIoHium.—Hotfa,\o<,t.Bi- 
•r-CMrs(r,xxr,451. 

Boco  or  Amoio,  or  of  RotrEX,  ■  distinguished  Ro- 
■aa  Catholic  divine,  waa  bom  at  Amiens,  France,  to- 
wBib  Ibe  doae  of  the  llth  eeotory,  and  was  alucated 
IB  celebcaled  Ansebn.  He  entered  the 
y  of  Clugny,  and  became  prior  of 
if  Limoges  in  Ilia  On  apcount  ofhis 
pal  leanung  and  uncommon  talent  he  was  transferred 
a  fiiar  lo  the  monastefy  at  Ixwes,  in  England,  and  in 
UK  waa  appointed  abbot  of  Heading  Abbey  by  Henry 
T.thefuuiulcT.  In  1139  Hugo  waa  elected  archUabop  of 
KuaEB,  urei  which  aee  he  presiiled  until  hia  dealh,  Nov. 
ILIIM.  H*  waa  quite  pmminenl  Li  the  history  of 
aiOaey  dunug  hia  day.    While  archbishifi  of  fiooeo, 
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he  sought  to  convert  an  obscure  sect  In  Sriltany,  in  all 
likelihood  a  branch  of  the  Pelrobnisrians,  whose  doc- 
trines were  "a  protest  against  the  overwhelming  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  period,  by  an  elaboialo  deimnciation  of 

licetitionmesa  and  disregard  nf  clerical  relibacy."  In- 
deed, Hugo  was  distinguished  among  his  contempora- 
ries not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  also  as  a  slalesman. 
"It  was  he  who,  in  liaS,  at  the  Coinidl  of  Winchester, 
saved  king  Stephen  from  CKCommunicalion  by  the  Eng- 
lish bishopn"  He  wrote  Viatogi  <k  Sammo  Bona  l.il»i 
rii  (published  by  Hartfene  in  hia  Tktaar.  A  Htatiliioi, 
V.  895).  a  work  of  capecial  inlercM  both  lo  Ihe  theolo- 
gian andllie  philosopher  on  accoiuiiof  the  views  which 
it  sets  forth  on  moral  philosophy  :—/><  //an!«iA4»,  print- 
ed by  D'Achery  as  an  a)ipendix  to  the  worka  of  Guibert 
de  Kogent,  is  a  work  levelled  against  Ihe  heretics  of  hi* 
day,  and  alTurding  valuable  materials  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  ISth  century;— i^e  Fiik  ValMioa, 
oonUunmgan  explication  ofthe  Apostles' Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Pia3-er,  jHiblished  by  Martene  and  Durand  in 
their  Thitaana  Anrcdolttm,  vol  v,  and  in  Iheir  Vtit' 
niiaSaiplaniaiCalIeaia,vaL\x.  See  Schnickh.  A'lVcA- 
ea^escj).  xxvii,409Bq.;  LeM,  II itl.  o/ Sactnlalal  Crliba- 
cy,  p.  S'i  sq.  1  Hoefer,  A'lWr.  Bias.  Giair.  xxv,  439  sq. ) 
Gonm,Bios-l>icl.i.v.    (J.H.W.) 

Hngo  or  A:cooL-l.£xi  fioiiiished  in  (he  lOlh  centu- 
ry. As  soon  as  he  had  become  the  incumbent  of  the 
see  oTAngoulSme  (March  31,978)  he  sought  also  to  as- 
sume the  temporal  govemmcnt  over  his  diocese,  and 
became  entangled  in  amlrovertin  with  count  Arnold, 
the  prince  of  that  country,  against  whom  he  even  waged 
war.  It  is  thought  that  Hugo  Anally  withilrew  from 
c,  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  CibanI,  and 


curity  in  990,     He  i 


-cleftsi 
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Hnga  OP  Be8Ax^:<  was  bom  towards  the  close  of 
he  iOth  century,  and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Be- 
anfon,  ai  successor  of  archbishop  Gaucher  of  Salins,  in 
[lialely  on  assuming  the  charge  uf  (he  see 

lis  church  to  Ihe  monksof  .St.B^ni^e  ofDiJoni 
but  he  aRerwards  repented  of  the  change,  and  reinstated 
'  :  chapter  of  Sl  Anatole  in  1048.  He  is  said  to  have 
91  an  industrious  prelate,  and  lo  have  enjoyed  the 
lAdence  of  his  pope  and  of  his  emperor.  Under  the 
emperor  Henry  HI  he  was  arch -chancellor.  He  also 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  king  Philip  I  of  France. 
He  died  July  37,  loes.— Dunod  dc  Carnage,  lluloirt  de 
frslue  de  Btianpm,  i,  29  sq. ;  Hoefer,  A'aiw.  Biag.  Gin. 

r  BRKTeuiL  waa  bom  near  the  opening  of 
the  llth  century,  and  was  educated  as  ■  theologian  at 
the  school  in  Chartres.  He  was  made  bishop  of  I^n- 
[res  by  king  Robert  some  time  in  the  first  months  of 
031.  Conducting  himself  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
lis  high  position  in  the  Church,  he  was  Anally  accused 
>f  adiillery  and  homicide,  and  other  ei'en  more  atro- 
ious  crimes,  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council 
it  Rheims.  At  first  he  braved  the  aceuMtintu^  and 
ought  to  defend  himself;  but,  finding  that  the  proof 
igaiiist  him  was  impossible  of  contradiction,  he  finally 
fied,  and  was  punished  with  exoommunicatioii.  To  «- 
pial€  his  Crimea  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he  pni- 
cured  an  audience  with  pope  Leo  IX,  and  obtained  pai^ 
don.  On  his  return  home  he  died  at  Biteme,  France, 
MarchlS,  1061.  He  iathaauthorof  an  inieresting  let- 
r  Ok  tke  Erren  ofBirntgtr  (publbhed  as  an  appendis 
(he  worka  of  Lmfranc).— //ur.  Liil.  <U  la  Fnaet,  \% 
438  i  Hoefer,  A'on.  Biag.  Gin.  xxv,  428  sq. 

Hngo  or  CAimto-Novo  (Xrmrulk),  an  English 
theoingiau,  Hoorished,  accurding  to  Wadding  (.4iiiiiil. 
MiH.  iii),  about  1310.  He  behmged  to  the  order  of  tba 
Mvaaa,  and  waa  an  ardent  defeitdet  o' 
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dTDiuuSootui,  lleisMid  to  hare  been  the  amhcirnf 
ife  Virtoria  Chriui  eantm  AUichriMu«t  (printed  io 
1471).  But  hii  m«t  important  work  ia  Dt  IjmdUmt 
B.  Maria  (piibliahed  teOT.  1698, 17n4>.  It  comprUc* 
twelve  boolu,  the  tIrH  or  which  ii  ■  aimple  parapliruc 
nfihe  ingeliFil  ululition  (Luke  i,3S  sq.).  The  third 
booktreatiofthe  canul  prerogative*  of  Mary, the  Tuurth 
of  her  rirtuea,  the  aixlh  or  the  namei  by  »hich  >he  ■• 
known,  the  aerenth  and  eighth  of  tha  ccleatiil  and  ter- 
leMrial  otdecta  to  which  ahe  ia  ordinarily  compared,  ax. 
— Hoefer,  Sour.  Btog.  GiairaU,  ht,  450  sq. 

Hugo  OF  Champfi.ki'ri,  a  French  preUl«,waa  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  lith  canlury.  Of  hia  early  life 
but  little  19  known.  In  1151  he  wd  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  France,  and  in  1159  he  waa  elected  biahop  of  Sois- 
Bona,  reuining,  however,  hia  puaitjan  in  the  atale,  from 
both  or  which,  fbt  unknown  reaaona,  be  was  depoaed  in 
1171.  He  diedSrpt.  4,  ll75^//uf.7.>(r.de<a  Fnmet, 
xiii,536;  liaeftr,Xmir.Biog.Giit.xjiv,Ub. 

Hugo  OF  CnTACX,  a  Fnnch  Jtonian  Catholic  then- 
logian  who  flouriahed  in  the  12lh  century,  waa  a  diaciple 
ofSLBemariianclablwotTroiiFonlainea.    In  1150  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Oalje  and  cardinal  by  pope  Eu^tene 
III.     Iledied  in  1158.     Huga  wrote  a  naitsiive  of  the 
death  of  pope  Eugene  III,  and  aeveral  other  worka.    He 
waa  a  prelate  of  great  merit  and  ]rietv.     See  Etteydup. 
n^oto^»(Diet.deaCardiDaux),itx»,lD8S. 
Hugo  OF  Clvoht.    See  Clucnt. 
Hugo  Falcakdub.    See  FAtCAMPi's. 
Hugo  or  Fakfa.    See  Fabfa. 
Hugo  r>K  FuuRv  or  OK  St.Harib  (oflenthnea  call- 
ed SI.  Batoil  mr  Ijiirf),  a  celebrated  Bniedicti 
oT  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  on  the  Loire,  flouritbed  about 
themiddleofthellthcenlur}-.     HitCkrov 
tory  of  religion  and  of  the  Church,  prepared  after  Ihe 
manner  of  hia  day,  via.  conaiating  of  notices  of  pope*, 
martyn,  and  other  aainta,  Church  fatbers,  per■ecution^ 
beieaiea,  etc,  a  work  of  Kreat  celebrity,  waa  probably 
never  brought  down  by  him  later  than  Ba'_ 
oonlinuation  trtm  that  dale  to  1094  was  in  all  likelihood 
prepared  bv  other  Benedictine  roonka  (Munater,  1688, 
4to).     He  'wtnta  also  0e  iu  Paisiiaicr  Rof/alt, 
DigaUi  Siarrrhlak  (found  in  the  Miacellanea  of  Baluze). 
— Sohriickh,'^irr*n^f*e)l.  xxiv,  501  sq.i  Hook,  E<xk$. 
Siog.\-i.ia6.     (J.H.W.) 

Hugo  t)K  FoLiLLoi,  a  distingniahed  French  theolo- 
gian, canon  of  St.  Auguatine,  waa  bom  in  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  century.  In  1149  he  was  choai  ' "  '  ' 
the  reguUr  cannna  of  St.  Denis  of  Rheinw,  but  he  de- 
clined thia  high  office.  On  the  decease  of  the  penon 
selected  in  hia  stead  in  1 153,  however,  be  conaenlnl 
accept  the  honor.  He  abdicated  in  1174,  and  his  death 
is  suppnaed  to  have  occurred  ahortly  after.     He  is  said 

to  be  the  author  of  a  number  of  worlis,  but  as  they 

not  written  under  hia  own  name^  and  as  aome 
even  priutad  aa  the  productions  of  others,  it  ia  difficult 
DOW  to  determine  (hem.     He  ia  generally  believed 
be  the  author  of  De  ClauHiv  A  mma,  a  work  often 
Iributed  to  Hugo  St.  Victor  ;—Dt  Area  A'oe  nyCKR  IM- 
taiprio  .-De  A  rea  A'ae  aoraiii  aUrprrlalio  :—De  ran- 
ilale  rmm  tmHJaiwnin,  etc— Oudin,  Seripl.  fait-  - 
lluloirt  Liu.  dt  la  framr,  xlij,  492  aq.  i  Hoefer,  Koi 
Biog.  Cwwrafc,  xxv,443  ei|. 

Hugo  OF  Fi-trioNV,  a  French  Church  hiatotjan, 
waa  bom  at  Verdun  about  Ihe  year  I0G5.  Whib)  yet 
youth  he  entered  the  convent  (^  St.  Viloniua  at  Verdui 
where  he  studied  under  the  abbot  Rodolph,  In  cnnsc 
quence  of  some  peraecutions,  Hugo  and  the  other  men 
bera  of  hii  order  removed  to  Flaviguy.  In  1097  he  was 
eleclwt  abbot  of  hia  convent,  and  in  1111  he  cschaiigei 
thia  abbey  for  lliat  of  St.VanneB.  Acawding  to  some, 
he  died  there  aa  early  as  1 1 15, but  acconling  lu  otheia  hE 
;ert  Ihia  convent  fur  .StDijDn  about  llla,aivl  llie  time 
of  his  death  ia  much  later.  Hugo  wrote  a  chronicle  ex- 
tending ftom  tha  lunh  of  Chriat  to  the  rear  IIOS. di- 


vided into  two  pai 
I  quibutdtut* 
BiblioUitca  Nova, 
'hich  ckiees  with 
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i.  imder  the  title  Ciromirtm  I'irdkm* 
'ictHm  FtarlmoBnut  (in  Ph.  Labbd 
■n.  i).  The  Brat  part  of  this  wotfc, 
16  10th  ccntuiy,  is  trilling  and  mo- 
d  pan  contains  much  impMtaot  in* 
eccleiiaatical  history  of  France  ii>  the 
lltb  and  ISth  centuiiea.— Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  GiniT<ak, 
uv,  433 ;  Henog,  Rtal-Kiuja^ddit,  vi,  SOS. 

Hugo  OF  FnuAJt  or  TKAaAM,  tenth  abb4  of  Cliig> 
iy  (q.  v.),  who  Hourlabed  in  Ihe  12th  oentuiy,  becune 
abbe  in  1157  or  1158.  Takiiv  ndea  with  the  anti-pope 
a  excommunicated  by  pope  Alexuider 
111,  and  driven  from  the  abbey.  He  disd  aAer  the  year 
1166.  Several  worka  are  atlrilmted  to  him,  but  wittiDBt 
goodnuuon.— //iBl.Ml.i&  la  /Vohct, xiii,571  aq.:  Hoo- 
fer, A'oH.  Biog.  GhUratt,  xxv,  441. 

Hugo  (St.)  of  Grkmoblk  was  bom  at  Chatcamieuf, 
in  the  Dauphiny,  and  became  a  priest  at  Valence.  In 
1080  he  waa  appointed  bishop  of  Grenoble,  but  he  only 
accepted  tha  position  after  considerable  hesitancy,  and 
even  left  lbs  bishopric  >ume  Ume  aller,  and  retunl  to 
the  abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  In  Clermoni,  aa  a  Benedicttne 
monk.  By  order  of  pope  Ciregory  VII,  however,  he  re- 
turned again  to  Grenoble^  He  died  there  Afiril  1,1 1S9. 
He  waa  declared  saint  two  years  after  by  pope  ttUKieent 
II.  Hugo  was  a  vtiy  pious  man,  and  specially  rigid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  vow  of  celibacy.  During  flfty- 
three  yean,  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his  biiboprici 
it  is  said  he  never  saw  the  face  of  a  woman  except  that 
of  oneaged  mendicant.  See  Rtal-EufsHcp./.d. KmM. 
On<f«^iv,680aq.;  lJU,ltiiton,  o/SaardolalCrliban,, 
p. -238. 
Hugo  OF  Lancbes.  See  BERBHOAniua. 
HugooFLlNCOLM.wasboniin  1 140  at  Gratianopo- 
lis,  Bun;undy,  and  was  fliat  a  regular  canon,  and  later  a 
Carthusian  monk.  When  Heiuy  [I  founded  tlie  Cai- 
thuaian  monaatery  at  Wilham,  in  Somciaciahiret  be  in- 
vited Hugo  to  accept  tbe  prioiship  of  Ihia  new  foon- 
dation.  Afler  many  cntreatlea  by  Beginal,  biahi^  of 
Bath.  Hugo  consciiled.  He  waa  also  made  bishop  of 
Lincobi  by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  Nov.  IMO,  and  was 
canonized  at  Rome  in  1221.  See  Hoefer,  A'oac.  Biogt. 
G^imlr,  XXV,  448;  VlhM\\;Bookti/Ciatmom  Prayrr, 
p.  75;  Lea,  llitt.  o/Sarrnhl.  CrKkp.  296.  (J.  H.W.) 
HuBO,archbitbopoFLvoKS.«aaboin  abontthe  mid- 
dle of  the  llth  century,  and  waa  one  of  Ihe  SMial  distin- 
guished anpportns  of  the  Koiniah  Church,  in  her  eAitta 
to  exalt  the  papacy,  during  the  last  half  (J  the  I  Hh  cen- 
tury, when  Gregory  Vll  and  the  emperor  Henry  wen 
arrayed  againat  each  other.  He  was  the  p^ial  legale 
(under  pope  Urban  II)  at  the  Council  of  Autun,  A.  D. 
1094.  who  pronounced  tbe  ban  on  king  FhiUp  of  Franca 
for  the  repudiation  of  hia  lawful  wife  Bertha.  Hugs 
died  Oct.  7,1100.  Ilia  only  works  are  his  lelleia,  which, 
according  to  the  IH/I.  l.il.  de  la  Fraact  (ix,  p.  3(0),  are 
very  valuable  to  the  historian  of  tbe  12lh  cenlury.  Sec 
Ncander, C*. HiM.iv,  123 ;  Hoefer, A'obb. Bioy. C«r. xiv, 
429  sq. 

Hugo  OF  Maco!>,  a  Flinch  ecdcaiaatic,  was  bent 
about  tbe  close  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  was  educated 
by  his  counn  St.  Bernard.  He  waa  apptnnted  abbe  of 
Pontigiiy,  as  the  representative  of  which  he  appeased  . 
in  1128  at  the  Council  ofTroyes.  In  AugutI,  1136,  b*  i 
was  elected  biehop  of  Auxerre,  and  waa  consecrated  lh»  1 
Jan  uaij- following.  Hewaaan  al  tendani  at  Ihe  Coun- I 
cil  of  Sena,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  erf'  Abelaid 
(q.v.);  also  in  1148  at  the  Council  of  Khcims,  where  ba 
combated  the  otHniona  of  Gilbert  de  la  Potree.  He 
stood  high  in  the  tutimale  of  popes  and  princes.  After 
his  death,  Oct  10, 1151,  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
posed of  the  immenae  foiluiwe  which  he  had  a 
by  great  avariciouaness,  and  which,  instead  of  being  be- 
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■»dl*d  tn*  pope  Eugene  III.  He  ■■  Hiit  to  have  wril- 
loi  wenl  books,  but  tbere  we  no  wrilinf^  exUnt  which 
cube  (kdnittly  cUimeil  as  hii.— ffiir./.ii'l.ifc  la  ^Vcowr, 
lii,  M8 ;  HocTer,  Xoti.  Biog.  Co.  xxv,  438. 

Hugo  OF  HoncEAui,  a  distioguished  French  di- 
Tin,  wM  bom  in  the  earlr  put  or  the  12th  cenluiy. 
lie  ma  6nl  monk  M  V^elA]-,  then  M>i  ot  Si.  Germain 
(IICJ).  He  wu  cnu«nt«d  \ij  pope  Alexander  III, 
Apfil  31, 1 168.  The  pretensiona  of  biahop  Maurice,  or 
ftna.  to  imirf  in  the  coemony  were  enerf^lically  op. 
pDMd  by  Hugo,  and  thta  occuioned  ■  conlravemy.  of 
which  a  Mimnury  wag  published  by  Hugo.  It  forms  ■ 
TCTT  intereflting  document  of  hia  time  (printed  in  the 
nttectiDn  of  Andre  Duchcane,  voL  iv).  In  the  aune  year 
(Hay  19)  Hogn  axitted  at  the  Council  of  Touts,  where 
he  RKitinued  the  controveny  with  Maurice,  which  wa« 
fuDy  broughl  beTore  the  pope,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
ihemook.  In  1163  (Aug.  2§)  Hngo  was  one  of  the  ab- 
ba who  presided  at  the  baptism  of  the  roya]  infant, 
later  Philip  AugnMuL  He  wti  abo  about  this  time  jn- 
tniited  with  various  eccleuastieal  nfBces,  and  in  1 1 79  he 
itiendKl  the  CouiHil  of  Lairui.  He  ilietl  Mar.  37, 1 IR3. 
-Hoeftr.  Nmr.  Biojrr.  GkiaraSt.  xxv,  440 1  Hitt.  hill. 
it  la  fnarr,  xiii,  SIS;  CalHa  Ciriniana,  vii,  coL  442. 

(J.  aw.) 

Hugo  OF  NoxAiTT,  an  Engliah  divine,  wai  born  at 
5<iaanl,  in  Nonnandy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
iBiy,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  Univertily.  About 
lITlbe  became  archdeacon  orLiHeux,and,lowaiilB  IIB5, 
tutui)  of  Coventry.  He  was  the  Romish  legate  to  Eng- 
land during  the  administration  of  the  bUhope  of  Dur- 
ham and  of  Ely,  in  the  absence  of  Kichard  to  the  East, 
•ad  fait  inflneiKe  caused  the  nmoval  oT  theae  bishops  in 
1191.  Only  three  years  later  he  was  binuelf  driven 
fioB  hia  aeev  but  he  was  permitted  in  1195  to  return 
sgun,  oa  pa>-ing  a  One  of  5000  marks  silver  to  the  royal 
trcaaory.  He  (tied  in  April,  1198,during  a  voyage,  or, 
mirr  probably,  white  in  exile  a  seccnd  time.  The  re- 
ciial  of  the  disgrace  erf'  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  written 
down  by  Hugo,  and  has  been  published  by  Roger  of 
Hovedeo  (Seript.  Her.  A»g.  p.  703).    It  ia  a  very  violent 

p»ra[Alet //tif.  LilL  it  bi  Fraaet,  xv ;  Hoefer,  Xouu. 

Bkf.  Gtniralt,  zxr,  447. 

Hugo  DE  Paoanib.    Sec  Kkiout  Tbmpi.ars. 

Hugo  OF  PomERS,  a  monk  of  V^zelay,  of  whoae 
lil^  but  little  is  kncnrn.  flouiislml  in  the  ttlh  cmtury. 
Hf  wrMe  a  history  of  the  monastery  ot  Veielay,  which 
his  been  pnUished  by  D'Achery  in  his  Spirilfgiam,  iii. 
He  it  also  aippneed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Cii^mifme  dn  Camlti  de  fitrrrt,  ioMrted  by  l^bbe  in 
his  Xomrttlt  .fitUiaUifvedt*  Mianncrilt.  He  died  about 
IICI.-0M./.M.ifc(u/-ni«T,Tii,£68>q.iHoer«,JVoi.<'. 
Sinpr.  Gin.  uv,  48% 

Hogo  OP  pDRTO  was  hern  about  the  middle  of  the 
llthccntary.  He  waa  archdeacon  uf  Compoatella  until 
the  bisbopne  of  Poelo  was  nUblished  in  1114,  when 
llago  was  elected  to  thia  see.  He  waa  a  member  of 
■rnnl  Church  councils  in  liai-iS.  He  died  about 
llli,  or  his  writings,  the //utory  d/* (k  CAarcA  0/ 
I'tmfBtltBr,  which  hat  never  been  printed,  ii  of  especial 
Tiloefar  the  history  of  his  diocese.— StMoinZM.  ife  fa 
»iB».xi,ll&;  Hoefer, JV««r. Stew. CMro^r, XXV, 485. 
IJ-H.W.) 

HaCi>OF  RHBUU,Bon  ofojant  Herbert  of  Vcrman- 
Ut,  Ooariabed  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  elected 
■ehbtihop  of  Rhdms  when  not  quite  Ave  years  old, 
mi  iwallnl  n  head  of  the  Church  in  that  city  by  the 
pnwa-  «r  hia  father;  but  only  six  years  later  Hugo  was 
■eceeitri  by  the  monk  AitoU  or  Aruud.  Herbert, 
■IwaatiWIeit  with  this  appointment,  made  Artnld  prison- 
rr,aad  caD^  a  ^nod  at  Sotaaous,  which  confirnied  his 
m  Hogn  in  the  ajchbiahofwie.  After  Herbert's  death 
AnoU  waa  liberated,  and  gnat  conlenliona  aroae  be- 
t«wn  th«  two  incornbents  of  the  same  see.  In  Ml  a 
7*od  w»  hekl  at  Verduoi  but  this,  aa  well  ai  aaother 
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held  at  Moutaon  in  948,  proved  of  no  avul,  aa  Hug* 
had  secured  for  himselflhe  intercession  of  the  pope,  who 
decreed  that  Hugo  should  hold  the  archbishopric  The 
friends  of  Artold  flitally  resolved  to  hold  a  national  s^ik- 
od,  when  Hugo  was  deposed  and  Artold  installed.  See 
Sehrockh,  Kinhngftek.  xxii,  35!  sq. 

Hago  Of  RinKUoxT,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
ISih  centur>-,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known,  wa*  the 
author  of  kputola  dt  Naltra  rl  Orig'utf  Amma  (in 
Marline,  Aimdola,  i,  368),  which  is  based  on  the  real 
and  supposed  works  of  Augustine.  Of  Aritlolle's  treat- 
ise Ot  Ihe  Sunt  he  seems  to  hare  been  unaware. — Hoe- 
fer, yokc.  Bias.  '^'"-  =""'.  W7 ;  IJiil.  /.ill.  de  ia  Franer, 
xi,llS. 

Hugo  OF  Sascto  Caro  (Hugh  of  SI.  Chrr),  some- 
times also  called  Hl-go  nv.  S.T[ieoi>oiiico,  an  eminent 
French  theologian,  wu  boni  at  St.  Cher  (whence  his 
surname],  a  suburb  of  Vicniic,  France,  about  1200.  He 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  in  1334 
joined  Ihe  Dominicans  in  the  cont'ent  n(  St.  Jacques 
(whence  be  is  abo  called  Hl'oo  dk  St.  J.icodo),  and  in 
1237  was  made  "  provincial'  uT  thia  order  in  France. 
He  also  taught  theology  in  Paris,  and  waa  connected 
with  several  scientific  unilertakings.    He  was  one  oftbe 

IrodkKlorini  in  Utang.  altrn.  of  the  Franciscan  Gerhard, 
which  devekiped  Ihe  fanatical  doctrinea  of  Alb.  Joachim 
of  Klore  (q.  v.),  and  was  active  in  the  controversy  of 
William  de  St.  Amour  with  the  mendicant  onlet&  In 
1343  he  waa  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  IV,  and  die<l  at 
Orvieto  in  1263.  The  reputslion  of  Hugo,  however, 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  BSilical  studies  and  writings.  In 
1330  he  executed  a  reviuon  of  Ihe  text  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  an  immense  labor  for  that  age.  A  copy  of  thia 
work,  preserved  in  the  Nuremberg  Library,  has  this  ti- 
tle :  "  LSier  dt  correctionSiui  norii  lUptr  Siblia,  ad  tdtit- 
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patris  et  domtni  D.  Hugonis,  sacrn  Kom.  eccL  prcsby- 
teri  cardinslis,  sacne  theologioi  pmfessoiis  et  de  ordinc 
prBdicaionim."  Hia  principal  published  works  are  Poi' 
lilia  in  aairtrta  Siblta,  a  sort  of  brief  cammen  tar)-,  pre- 
pared, however,  without  sufficient  acqusi  iitsnce  with 
the  original  langiuges  of  the  Itible  (Basil,  1487,  etc):— 
SpenJum  tedriia  (Lyons,  1554).     But  his  moat  impor- 

the  plan  of  a  ConcoAiaJw,  which  he  execi 
jud  of  many  monks  of  his  order,  in 
Coneordaalia  (latest  cd.  Avignon,  1786,  3  vols.  4to).  ll 
is  an  alphabetical  iudex  of  all  the  words  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  formed  the  model  of  all  Concordances  to  the 
Iliblc.  It  had  Ihe  effect  also  of  bringing  the  divinon 
into  chapters  and  verses  into  geneial  use.  See  Qudtif 
et  Ek:hard,  Scriplom  ordinii  pntdicalorum,  i,  194  sq. ; 
flitl.  Liair.  de  la  Frana,  xix,  38  sq. :  Richard  Simon, 
Noucflla  obtnaliimt  mr  U  Inle  rt  let  rrriiosi  da  iV. 
Ten.  ii,  128j  Herzog,  Rral-Kmytlop.  voL  vi;  Hoefer, 
Hour.  Biog.  Gin.  xiv,  460 ;  Kitto,  BtH.  Cgelop.  ii,  340. 
Hngo  OF  St,  Victor,  said  to  have  been  count  of 
BlankenboTg,  was  bom  at  Ein,  near  Vpres,  about  1097, 
and  educated  in  the  convent  of  Hammersleben,  near 
HalbentadL  When  eighteen  j-eats  of  age  he  went  to 
Paris,and  joined  the  Augustines  of  St Viclor.  He  next 
became  professoKir  theology,  and  hit  success  as  a  teach- 
er and  writer  waa  very  brilliant.  He  died  at  Paris  about 
1141.  Hugo  was  the  rnosl  B[iiritual  theologian  of  his 
time,  and  the  precursor  of  the  later  Mystics.  He  rec- 
ommended Ihe  use  of  the  Bible  for  private  tlevotion,  and 
urged  also  its  study  on  priests  and  tcacSen.  He  fol- 
lowed the  theology  of  Augustine  so  striclly,  and  ex- 
pounded it  so  tucceaefully,  that  he  was  called  AvsvUint 
the  Sramd,  and  lit  Mou'lk  of  A  •iguUirv.  "  In  Hugo  we 
see  the  representative  of  a  schnol  dislinguiahcd  in  the 
12th  century  for  its  hearty  religious  spirit,  and  its  tend- 
ency lo  practical  reform ;  a  school  which,  thouflh  it  uni- 
ted more  or  less  the  myatico-coDtemplative  with  the 
qiecuklive  elemeot,  yet  constantly  kept  up  the  coniesi 
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with  the  pfedMnlnuit  clUlectic  tcndBncy  of  lh«  timet. 
If,  in  AbeUrd.  wc  net  ihow  spirilnal  teiulendca  which 
bid  been  humoniaualy  uniinl  by  Aiuebn.  brought  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  we  aee  them  unce  roorc  reoon- 
ciled  In  Hugo,  liiit  with  thi*  diBerence,  that  in  him  the 
diilenicai  element  i>  not  so  atnmn;  u  it  wu  ill  Aiuelm. 
In  hia  doclrinil  inreatigations,  he  oflcn  fau  teTertnce  to, 
and  caotenda  igiiiiM  Abelird,  though  without  mention- 
ing his  iianie.  The  empirical  departtnent  o(  ktvowledge 
generally,  anil  in  theuln^^  the  aliidy  of  the  okler  Church 
(eachen,  and  uf  the  Itilile,  waa  made  epecially  promi- 
nent by  Hugo,  in  oppoaition  (o  onc-aiiled  apecuiatlon  and 
innovating inlluencea.  lliiprinciplewBa,'Stiidyevery- 
thing;  tliou  wilt  afterwarda  see  thai  nothing  ia  auper- 
fluoua.'  Adopting  the  definil ion  of  raithin  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epiatle  to  Ibe  Hebreura,  he  remark*, 
'Vailh  ia  called  the  aubaCance  of  things  iuviaihle^  be- 
cauae  that  which,  aa  yet,  ia  not  an  object  of  open  virion, 
h  by  failh,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  preaoit  lo  the  aoul 
—actually  dwella  in  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  else 
whereby  the  thinga  of  GodoanMbedeniona(raled,since 
they  are  hixhertluD  all  others;  nothing  reeembles  tbeto 
which  could  Bene  ns  as  a  briilge  to  (hat  highei  ' 
edge.'  Hence  he  ilccliml  that,  in  regard  lo  the 
of  tnie  faith,  much  more  depenila  on  the  Atgnt 
tion  rhan  on  (be  extent  of  knowledge;  for  divine  grace 
does  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  luiited  wi  ' 
faith,  but  at  the  degree  of  devotion  with  wliich  tli 
which  cunatitutes  Ihe  object  of  (aith  i*  loved' (compare 
Trench,  Sue.  Lai.  Poelry,  p.  M).  In  Ihe  struggle  then 
nging  between  acholaaticiam  (Betnluud)  andmyaticiam 
(Abelard),  Hugo  inclined  rather  lo  myaliciam;  but,' 
alead  of  favoring  excluaivdy  the  one,  he  aimed  nil 
atcomlnning  Ihe  twoanugunistic  doclrines,andgivi 
birth  lo  a  iww  syatem,  conlaining  Ihe  belter  elements 
Olbolh.  It  ia  Rh-  lliia  reason  that  we  oDentiniea  find 
one  or  Ihe  other  of  these  doctriiiea  quite  promiscuoualy 
advocated  in  his  wrilings.  A  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
Hugo's  own  doctrincA,  end  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  aj-s- 
tern,  may  be  obtained  by  a  Mndy  of  hU  Summa  tenli 
liamm.  In  man,  saya  lie,  there  is  a  threefold  eye :  I 
bodilgeye,  for  visible  things;  Ihe  ej^e  of  muoii,  whii 
enables  man  lo  see  his  own  «iul  and  its  faculties;  ai 
the  eye  of  cottraijilalioH,  lo  view  divine  things.  Dul 
by  sin  Ihe  eye  of  contempbtion  has  become  blinded,  ac 
that  futh,  which  has  the'sdvanlage  of  realizing  with- 
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knowleilge  of  the  supcrtenealrial ;  while  the  ej-e  of : 
eon  is  iiol  so  greatly  ubsciirsd  as  to  excuse  man's  ig- 
norance of  divine  things.  Thus  he  acutely  distinguishes 
between  what  is  [losiuble  to  be  known  ex  riilionr,  the 
"  necesaaria"  (natural  laws),  and  what  ncuni'Hiit  ration- 
mi,  the  "  probabilia,"  aa  well  aa  what  liea  n/irn  rnfi'oit- 
em,  the  "miratrilia"  (divine  things),  and  what  must  be 
acknowledged  tube  (vstru  mfwiKui,the  "incredibilia." 
Subject  to  knowledge  are  the  nrcruuivi,  subject  to  faith 
the  proiabUia  and  mu-ubUiu.  Failh,  he  continues,  ia 
suiiported  by  reason,  reason  is  i^rfected  by  faith.  The 
certainty  of  faith  is  superior  to  oiniilun,  but  not  to 
kiuiwleilge;  still  icire  ipmdijtum  lil  muel  precede  faith ; 
after  hiih  comes  iHleUiijrrr,  quid  iptma  til.  Purity  of 
heart  and  prayer  lead  upon  the  alepa  of  ngilnlio,  mdi- 
talio,  and  eojttrmpiatior  gradually  to  this  higher  inlui- 
tion.whichiniirdsa  real foreluie  of  heaven  ilaelf  (com- 
pare Ebrard,  /idbvci.  d.  Kirch,  u.  Dogmn-(!r$ch.  ii,  220). 
In  his  De  tacnimentit  Jidfi,  treating  c^  redemption,  he 
legarda  man  as  the  end  of  crearion,  and  God  as  Ihe  end 
of  man.  In  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  allributes  of  God,  he 
considers,  like  AbelanI,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  aa 
primary,  bul  conlrailicu  Abelard  in  his  view  that  what 
(ktd  dues  is  Ihe  limit  of  his  omnipotence.  \Vilh  An- 
aelm,  he  aeeki  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Spirit,  wisdom,  ani 
kive,  Bays  he,  correepniid  to  Ihe  three  ilivine  persona 
but,  wliile  human  wisdom  and  alTcction  are  liable  U 
chanfres,  Ihe  divine  are  not.  On  the  rtocirine  of  the  will 
he  modilied  Augustine  slightly.     He  distinguiahea,  ii 
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order  to  hamonbu  the  freedom  of  man  with  Ibe  tm> 
nipoleiux  of  God,  between  willing  par  tr,  and  tbe  flxlii|| 
of  the  will  upon  something  definite ;  malting  the  tonuet 
free,  and  the  lalter  bound  by  the  moral  govenuncnt  of 
God.  God  ia  conseqwenlly  not  tntlor  metdi,  but  mly 
infua'iir  iitct^rttdi,  Hugo  wai  alao  Ihe  Hrat  lo  advanc* 
(Uatinclly  the  idea  of  gratia  Mvperaddila.  Grace  it  both 
crtalrix  and  lalratrix ;  of  these,  the  creatrix  involved 
the  power  to  be  free  from  sin,  but  poailively  to  do  good 
required  ^«ri(i  appotita.  After  the  M.jrortb  optrom 
had  lo  be  added  to  gratia  oo-opeiwu.  The  eaaence  of 
oiiginal  un  he  holds  to  cnnuM  iu  ignorance  and  fodcu- 
piscence.  To  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  sacraments  llu^  was 
Ihe  first  of  the  scholastics  to  '  ~  '  ' 
isGed  with  Augustine's  deflni 
lijHum,  he  says,  in  his  Samma,  that  ihe  sa 
iWii/orwi  imitibHii  ffrulia,  »  ro  caUala.  In  bta  Dt 
tacramaaijfiirHic  dcBnea  it  atill  more  diatiiicily  ■a''a 
corporeal,  actually  iwTccptihle  elcmenl,  which,  by  virtus 
of  the  divine  inslilutioi),  exhibiU,  and  realty  nmiaina, 
^^boliciUy,  invisble  grace'  He  also  dimiiiguiabcs 
three  classes  of  aacramenls ;  the  flrsl,  Ihose  on  which 
salvation  eqtocially  depeiida  (Da|)liim  and  Ibe  Lonl't 
Supper);  the  second,  I  hose  which  are  nol  neccnaiy  lo 
salvation,  but  yet  useful  for  aanetilifaiion— (he  number 
of  these  is  indefinilc ;  and,  thirdly,  dial  which  scrvti  lo 
qualify  for  Ihe  adminialraiion  of  the  01  her  nciamenla — 
pricntiy  ordination.  To  Ihe  firat  cissa,  Iteplism  and  (he 
Lord's  Hupper,  he  gave  not  only  es|)ccial  prominence, 
but  he  laid  particular  eitcbs  on  their  careful  obsen'ance. 
Of  course  he  believed  in  tranaubstanliaiion,  calling  the 
mode  of  tbe  change  Irann'lio,  but  he  considered  it  a 
means  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  beat  edition  of 
his  eolleclcd  works  is  the  flral—r^iera  Oanta,  eiuiL  Badii 
Aacenaii  et  J.  Par\-i  (Paris,  IBSG,  3  volt.  foL).  The  Ulet 
ediiionstre  Venice,  1588;  Cologne,  11)17;  Kouen.lMtf: 
all  in  S  vols.  See  Keaniler,Ct.//>Aury,iv,401  sq.;  Do- 
pin,  Koc&i.  Wriltn,  I2(h  cenlurv ;  Oudin,  Commrwt.  <k 
Scrip/.  Ecclfi.  t.  ii,  p.  1 138 ;  Sclimid,  .t/ysfvinwi  d.  tli- 
Irlubtn  (Jena,  1824) ;  Uebner,  Slmmgi-a^ie  airr  Hugo 
(Leipe.  18SS).  A  number  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
liugu  are  probably  not  his,  and  others  of  hia  nal  writ- 
inga  remain  unedited.  The  taak  of  aclecting  what  are 
and  what  aie  not  hia  genuine  works  has  been  undct- 
laken  by  M.  Hauiriau,  of  Paris,  who  will  dnubtless  do  it 
fuUjuatice.  See  Hoefer,  A'un-.  Miy.  C^rni/e,  xxr,  43fi 
aq.;  Hcni^,  Apa/-£nryl:Ja}i.  vi,308  sq.;  Maurice,  Jf«K- 
•rral  PhiloM,  p.  144  «q. ;  Tiedcmann,  Griit.  drr  ipmlal. 
Philoi.  i V,  289  aq. ;  Tennemann,  Gadi.  d.  Piilot.  viU,  !06 
sq,;  Schnwkh,A'irf*«^«iS.xxiv,p.892tq.i  xxix,Ii4 
sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hitl.  of  Dodrinri  (see  Index) ;  Nean- 
dKt,  Uitl.qfCkritHan  Dogma,  ii,  man.     (J.U.W.) 

Hup)  Alcelin  i>k  Biliam,  or  Htrto  S^qviN  «at 
bom  at  KDom,  in  Auvergike,  about  1380,  waa  educated 
at  Ihe  college  of  the  Church  of  StSii^ne,  aiHl  after- 
waids  enleied  Ihe  monastery  at  Clermont.  He  preach- 
ed at  various  places  *rith  great  success,  and  waa  award- 
ed, on  account  of  his  superior  scholarship,  the  doctarilup 
of  divinity  by  the  L'nivenily  of  Pari^  where  he  was  af- 
terwards professor  of  theology.  In  1285  Hugo  went  to 
Kome,  and  was  appointed  by  pope  Honorius  IV  poaater 
of  his  palace.  Kicolas  IV  made  him  cardinal.  Hay  Ii, 
1288.  He  died  at  Rome  Dec  29, 1297.  He  it  taid  to 
have  written  works  on  Ihe  beiilific  cition.  an  apologetic 
al  work  against  the  cnmipters  of  the  doctrines  uf  St. 
Thomas,  On  Jtrtmiah,  a  volume  of  SeriBomt,  etc  See 
Echard,  Scriplora  nii/inu  I'lvdiralanim,  i,  4S0  sq.; 
Kitryeio]!.  Thiolog.  ixxi,  1001  sq.;  lloefer,  A'oNti.  Bioa- 
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Hugo,  Eth^tien,  a  Tuscan  thetdogian  of  the  12th 
centuiy,  contemporary  of  pope  Alexander  III,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  the  principal  of  hia  works,  lived  same  Ihw 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  l!ie  cmpetor  Comncniu.  On  the  occanon  of  hit  cm- 
fereiice  with  the  Greek  Iheolngiana  he  wrace  his  inaliae 
Dt  J/aniibut  jwu  Gnrct  in  Laliiio*  daobmiil,  ■!■> 
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thBIilleorDe/Hiiwrftiti/lnliliblilii.  II 
m  the  Lyona  eUitioi]  of  the  Library  of  the 
Faliirt,  'oL  Kxii,  eoL  1198.  The  ume  collection  con- 
ins  iln  ■  tnUiK  of  Hugo  on  tbt  Sirile  of  lit  Soul 
rfaraMdfTom  Ike  Bodg-^Vufta,  Bibl.  da  Aaltun  eo- 
dm.  dit  iouxinitt  tiiek;  Hoder,  fi'out.  Bios.  Ctn.  xxv, 
418, 

HofO  Qrotitia.    Sm  Grotils. 

Hnfo,  Haiman,  ■  diatinguiihed  Jeiuii,  bom  u 
Dnwibin  1588,<irote  wrenlliuiorinljuul  theological 
■wte  1I«  ii  celcbnlnl  on  account  of  Ilia  Piaikivirria 
tMimal&miillnUraia  (1024,  Svo;  1629,  ISmo;  tniubi- 
inliiiU  Engliah  as /Ki-uK  ^lUnruri.by  Kdmund  Ark- 
fruCT,  3d  alii,  eomcted,  Lond.  170S,  8vo).  lie  died  of 
the  plicue  it  llhciiiberg  Sept.  10, 1629.  See  Darling, 
r^difi.  AiU:  ii,  1572 ;  A-(«r.i>ic(.  ;/uf.p.aSG. 

pnsociano,  Framcoib,  ■  lUsiingwihed  Roinan 
Ouhalic  prelate,  acconting  to  aome  was  aii  £n);lishnian 
b^biflh.  bat  according  to  others  waabom  at  Piia  in  the 
tai  hair  nf  the  14th  nnliuy.  Ity  an  aciguunlonce 
whifh  he  fanned  with  pope  I^iiiface  IX  l^e  wu  able  to 
[ncuK  the  archbishopric  of  Iturdcaux  in  1B89,  and  aome 
use  afler  he  wa>  alao  maiie  Boniface's  legale  to  (iai- 
■gne,  the  kinfrdoma  of  Navarre,  CaMile,  Leon,  and  Ar- 
tfm.  In  14W>  be  waa  made  cardinal  by  pope  Inimceiit 
VII,  and  waa  eraploj-ed  by  the  papal  chair  in  Mvcral 
llanlogical  contniTeises,  He  wai  especially  prominent 
H.  Uw  Council  ol  Pin  in  I4U9.  He  died  at  Kloicnce 
Ai«.I4, 1412:  See  fiKycbp.  rUo^  nxi,  1082  n.  (J. 
H-W.) 

Hagonat,  PtiiUBEirr,  a  diitinpiished  Roman 
Catholic  prdare  who  HouriahHl  in  (he  loth  centuij', 

Pidaa.  and  succeciled  hia  uncle  in  the  bishopric  of  Ma- 
nn. He  was  made  cardinal  in  1473  by  pope  Sixtns  IV, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  I4H1.  See  EHCyrlop.  TUol.  xKxi, 
lOBS:  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  Gi».  xxt,  42B, 

Hn^ocaio  of  Piaa.     See  UtoMA-roRGs. 

Husaanots,  originally  a  nicknan>e  applied  lo  the 
poiiaana  of  the  Hefunnalioa  in  France.  The  origin  of 
ihn  word  ii  nther  obscure.  Some  derive  it  from  //■- 
ftm,  a  word  a[^ed  in  Tannine  lo  persons  who  walk 
•t  night  in  the  street— tlie  early  French  Proteistaiits, 
like  the  early  Christiana,  liaving  cboaen  that  time  for 
ibor  rdigioua  ■sacrabliea.  Othen  derive  it  from  a 
laitT  pmnmdation  of  the  German  Atc/^mosHw,  ugni- 
f^vtf:eim/rdtraln,on  account  of  the  connection  between 
the  French  rioieaiaiits  and  the  Swiss  confederates,  who 
naialaineil  iheniwlvet  against  the  tvrannical  attempts 
af  Charies  in,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  were  called  Kiiptoli. 
Othen  derive  it  from  the  part  which  the  French  Prot- 

niifirt  Capel,  to  the  thmno  of  France  against  the 
Gina.  Another  derivation  ii  from  the  aubtenaneaus 
Tialu  in  which  they  held  their  aasenibliea,  outride  the 
■aHs  of  TiHira,  neat  a  gnle  called  Foui^on,  an  alteration 
boB/n  lla/,om.  ThU  last  derivalion  is  strengthened 
^  the  bet  that  they  were  originally  called  "  Huguenots 
rf  ToBn,"  Slill  othera  derive  it  ftnm  Ihe  name  of  a 
inj  BnaD  coin  of  the  time  of  Hugues,  to  denote  Ihe 
rile  eaudition  of  the  Pmtmanls.  Thus  Ihe  dislin- 
pudied  (leman  philologial.  Prof.  Mabn,  of  Berlin,  in 
hit  Eljmologuehi  Calrrtticiuagrn  anf  drm  Grbirle  drr 
nomnmurint  Xprariai,  give*  no  less  than  ftfteen  aup- 
iraed  derivations,  hot  inclines  himself  to  Hie  opinion 
that  the  word  Huguenot  was  originally  applied  as  a 
aicknuDC  to  ihe  eariy  French  Protestants,  and  that  it 
na  derived  from  Ilugiari,  Ihe  name  of  some  heretic  or 
ncopifator,  and  was  formed  fnun  it  by  the  addition  of 
the  French  dimiDutire  ending  ol,  like  Jacot,  Hargot, 

"-rmany,  adherents  of  the  cause  of  (he  Keformeis 
^noR  4  in  Franre,  then  nndef  the  government  of 
faaat  L    Under  the  powerful  support  which  these 
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French  Reformers  found  in  Margaret  of  Kavarre,  sEster 
of  the  king,  as  aaij  aa  1&S3  llelchior  Wolmar,  a  SiviH, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  south  of  Ftance,  wid  Lu- 
theran societies,  at  this  lime  calling  Ibemselves  (;ospel- 
leiB  (q.  v.),  were  organliod  by  Gerhard  Roussel  and  Ja- 
cob I^efevre.  See  F^BKn.  The  cireulalion  of  Lefevic's 
New  Testament  by  Ihe  Ihousarut  throughout  France  by 
peddlers  from  Switnerland,  where  copies  were  prinled 
by  Farel  (4.  r.).  Mill  funher  increased  Ihe  number  of 
■he  Refi^meia,  and  iinaliy  ted  lo  Ihe  promulgation  of  an 
ordinance  by  the  Sorixinne,  obtained  from  the  liing,  fiir 
lhe((>;7»Tui(mn/pn'Nfuv{Feb.2l>,t53S).  Inl&3S,Cal- 
vin  (q.  v.),  who  hail  been  invited  lo  Paris  by  ihe  rector 
of  Ihe  UniverHly.  began  lo  preach  Ihe  new  doctrines  in 
that  and  other  cities,  and  by  his  efforts  (^vatly  further- 
ed the  Buccesa  of  the  French  ProteaUnIs,  who  how  began 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Huguenoia.     Iiidccil,  so 

aible,  by  force,  Iheir  doctrine  before  it  ehoulrt  spread  fur- 
ther,  the  Church  resorted,  by  consent  of  the  king,  in 
1645, 10  a  massacre  in  Ihe  Vauilnia  of  Pnn-enre,  «liich 
waa  acoorananied  by  hoirora  imposrible  to  dracribc. 
The  new-view  religion,  however,  made  rapid  progrtsa 
in  ajHle  oTall  peraecuiiona.  and  men  nf  rank,  of  learning, 
and  of  anas  ranged  Ihemselveain  its  defence.  '''lUe 
heads  of  Ihe  house  of  Bourbon.  Antoine,  dnke  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  declared  Ihemselvea 
in  its  favor.  The  former  became  the  husband  of  the 
celebrated  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter 
nf  the  Protestant  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  Ihe  latter  be- 
came the  recognised  leader  of  the  Huguenots  The 
head  of  Ihe  Coligny  family  took  the  same  side.  The 
Monlmorendes  were  divided;  Ihe  Constable  halting  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  wailing  lo  sec  which  should 
prove  Ihe  stronger,  while  others  of  the  family  openly 
sided  with  (he  Refaimfd.  Indeed,  il  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  France  were  on  the  pmnt  of  luming.Protest- 
■nl."  The  Huguenots  had  become  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  synod  a>  early  aa  IS60,  and  in  15G1  cardinal  Da 
Sainte-Croix,  becoming  alarmed,  wrote  the  pope,  "  The 
kingdom  is  alreaily  half  Huguennt,"  while  the  ^'encliaa 
ambassador  tiicheli  reported  to  his  government  that  no 
province  in  France  was  free  from  Protestants.  The 
Roman  Calholie  clergy,  in  influence  at  court,  now  do- 
cided  to  ilrive  Henry  It  to  a  more  determined  opposi- 
tiun  against  the  Hugucnol<iby  assuring  him  I  hat  his  life 
was  threalene<L  Cardinal  ilc  Lorraine,  Ihe  head  of  the 
Church  in  France,  declared  to  him  that,  '*  if  ihc  secular 
arm  failed  in  iia  duty,  all  the  malcontents  would  throw 
rhemaclvra  into  this  detestable  Feci.  Thcr  would  fint 
clestror  Ihe  ecclesiastics!  power,  and  Ihe  myal  power 
would  come  neir."  The  immediate  consequence  was  a 
royal  cilici,  in  IG69,  declaring  Ihe  crime  nf  heresy  pun- 
ishable by  death,  and  forbidding  Ihe  judges  lo  remit  or 
miligale  Ihe  penally.  The  lires  of  pcrsecuiion,  which 
had  fur  a  lime  been  emouldrring,  again  burst  forth. 
The  provincial  Parliaments,  at  the  insligation  of  Ihe 
(Juises,  eslabluhed  Chambni  aidntri  for  the  punish- 
ment nf  PmUslanIs;  and  cxeculions,  conHscations,  and 
banishments  became  the  order  of  (be  day  Ihrougbont 
France.  The  death  nf  Henry  II,  and  the  accession  of 
Francis  II,  did  not  modify  in  Ihe  least  Ihe  existing  stale 
of  affairs.     More  violent  measures,  even,  were  tsken, 


of  which  succeeded  in  eradic 
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>f  the  adherenia  of  the  prevalent  Chunh, 
office  had  now  become  that  ofthe  executioner  ond  hang- 
man. The  PrDlealanls  couI<l  endure  these  pcrFcculioua 
no  longer,  and  resolved  on  open  revolt.  Protected  by 
Antoine  de  Bourbon, king  of  Nsvarre,by  Ibe  Cundcs,  the 
Culignys,  and  also  by  such  Romanists  as  were  political- 
ly oppoaed  to  the  Guises,  the  Huguenolfl  formed  a  strong 
oppoaition.  Having  chosen  Louis  de  Condi5  for  their 
leader,  they  decided,  Feb.  I,  ISCO,  at  Nantes,  10  sddreas 
a  petition  to  the  liing,  and,  in  caM  it  were  rejecled,  to 
pat  down  the  Guises  bv  force  of  arms,  capture  the  king, 
and  make  the  prince  ofCond^  governor  of  Ihe  kingdom. 
The  cwrying  out  of  this  plan  waa  intrusted  to  GeorsM 
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de  Birri  <Ie  U  Rauudlr,  a  nobknun  ftom  Pcrigord. 
The  cnnapinn-.  tiuwrvir,  wu  ditcovcivd  (hroueh  the 
tnachecv  ur  count  Louii  dc  Suicf m ,  ■od  Ihe  court  wm 
Ttmovcil  to  Amboiic.  Smm  at  (he  Huguenots  rulloired 
it  in  unu,  whence  the  whole  affair  bceime  knoT^"  ■■ 
the  contpiracy  of  Amlioi«.  They  were  lUfeatcd,  how- 
CTcr.  by  the  Turcn  of  the  GuiMK,  aiul  I'ifXI  of  them, 
taken  lu  priKtnera,  were  executed.  The  (iuiiKi  now 
aimed  at  Ihc  introdacliim  of  Ihe  Inquiiitiou  in  France; 
but, at  the  iiiMigatiou  of  the  noble  rhancellnr  rHopinl 
[wa  HiiPiTAL],  the  king  gave  to  Failiinieiit,  by  the 
edict  afI!unKinintin,inHay,IOGO,  thenghl  of  deciding 
in  matlera  of  faith,  leavin^r,  hnvevcT,  (o  the  hithopa  the 
privilege  of  diicovering  and  pointinR  out  heretics. 

During  the  inuiorily  of  ChirlealX,whoHcended  the 
throne  Dec.  6, 1560,  a  boy  only  ten  yeira  old,  Ihe  iirire 
between  the  parties  which  divided  iho  court  became 
more  violent,  as  the  chancellor  de  I'Hupilal,  on  the  aii- 
■embling  of  Parliamefit  in  Dec.  ]  SOO,  had  exhorted  men 
of  *IIpiniei"tD  rally  round  the  young  king;  and,  while 
coodemiiinK  the  odioui  punithmeuta  which  had  rec 
ly  been  inflicted  on  pennni  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
mwnced  the  intended  holding  of  *  national  council,  and 
cxpreeMd  the  deaiie  that  henceli)rward  Fninrc  ihould 
recngniac  neither  Huguennli  tuir  papihia,  but  only 
Frenchmen."  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  regent,  who  re. 
garded  it  to  her  intemt  to  balaiKC  Ihe  power  of  the  iwr 
parties  >o  aa  to  govern  both  mon  easily,  Hcondcd  l]i( 
viewa  of  the  chancellor.  The  two  princea  of  Cnnde 
who  had  been  piiBoiten  at  Lyona  alter  the  affair  of  Am- 
Ixote,  were  Ubenlcd.  Antoine  de  Navaire  wia  mad< 
ennalabic  of  France,  and  a  new  edict  waa  publifhed  in 
July,  1561,  wbich  granted  full  forgivenera  to  Ihe  Hugue- 
nola,  who,  it  wm  Mated,  were  no  longer  to  be  dceignalcd 
bynich  nickname*.  Finally, a eonfeience  was  a|'| 
ed(Sepu8)  for  both  parties  lo  meet  wiib  a  viiwtc 
ciliation.  I'hie  conference  in  famous  in  hiclory  a  Ihe 
Conference  of  Poi»y  (q.v.).  The  Canllnal  dc  Lorraine 
led  the  Roman  Catholic  theolngians,  but  was  signally 
rtcfeaieil,  cajiccislly  ly  the  arguments  of  Theodore  Beia. 
The  Iluguenotis  ttnboldcncd  by  Ihcir  success, 
adopted  the  Calvjnistic  Confcssioni-andilhns  united, 
more  nmn|[h'  againat  Rnmaniam,  cotuiting  amnog  their 
friends  Catharine  hcrwlf,  who  had  been  forced  tu  their 
aide  by  the  machination*  «r  the  Guieea.  *  January  17, 
1(103,  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  guaranteeing  In  IheProt- 
*«»nl»  liberty  of  worship.  The  Guises  and  Ihtir  parli- 
■ans  now  became  exarperatcd.  On  ChriMmm  day,  I5l>9, 
about  SflRO  Protestants  ofVissy,  in  Champagne,  met  fur 
divine  worship,  and  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  Ihe  practices  of  (heir  Church.  Vassy  was  one  of 
Ihe  possrwions  nf  Ihe  Guises. and  the  Ushopof  Chllonc 
mmptaining  lo  Antoinette  da  Bourbon,  an  ardent  Roman 
Calhotic,  she  threatened  Ihe  Huguenots,  if  Ihey  petsiit- 
ed  in  thnr  proceeding*,  with  Ihe  vengeance  of  her  son, 
Ihe  duke  of  (iuise.  Undismayed  by  this  threat,  the 
Proteelanta  of  Vawj-  conliniied  to  meet  publicly, 
listen  to  their  preacher*,  lielieving  themselvcB  lo  b« 
der  Ihe  protection  of  the  law,  according  lu  Ihe  tenru  of 
the  royal  edict.  On  March  1.1668,  while  the  II  „ 
notBofVasi7,loi1ie  number  of  about  1300,  were  again 
assembled  for  divine  worship  in  ■  barn  —  U  Ihey  had 
ahortly  before  been  deprived  of  their  churches  by  Calh- 
arine.  who  made  (his  concession  lo  Antnine  de  Navarre, 
in  order  to  tecure  her  support,  still  leaving  Ihim,  how. 
ever,  free  lo  assemble  in  (he  Hiburb*  and  in  tlie  country'. 
on  Ihe  estates  of  noblemen — they  were  attacked  by  i 
band  of  armed  men,  led  by  Ihe  duke  of  tlnise.^and  mas. 
sacred.  For  an  hmr  they  fired,  hacked,  and  stabbed 
amongst  Ihem,  the  duke  coolly  watching  Ihe  carnage. 
Sixty  persona  of  bolh  sexes  were  left  dead  on  the 
more  than  two  hundred  were  severely  wounded,  an 
rest  contrived  (o  escape.  After  Ihe  tiaffacte  the  duke 
•cnt  for  the  local  Judge,  and  sei-erely  rejirimandei 
for  having  permitted  the  Huguennis  of  Vassy  to 
The  judge  intrenched  himself  behind  the  edict  r 
king.    The  duke's  eye  flashed  with  rage,  and,  suikine 
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tba  hilt  of  his  aword  with  hU  hand,  he  said,  "The  ahap 
edge  of  this  will  soon  cut  your  edict  lo  pieM*^  (Smileiv 
Ungurnolt,  p.  48 1  comp.  Davlla,  Villain  dti  Cuerm  oi- 
rOit  de  Francr,  ii,  879).  This  roasHKre  wag  the  nOtrb 
ippUed  lo  the  cba^e  ready  to  exploda.  It  was  lb* 
rignal  to  Catholic  Franca  lo  riae  in  mass  agaiiwt  the 
heretics,  and  to  Pmtntant  France  a  warning  for  their 
"  L-ea;  An  army  of  Ruitun  Chthdica  gatbcrcd,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  duke  of  Guise,  thcconnable  of 
icy,  and  marshal  St.  Andn<,  who  aFtzed  Ihe 
king  and  the  regent  under  pretence  of  pro^'iding  foe 
their  safely,  proclaimed  the  Hugnenol*.  who  had  at  the 
been  gsihering  at  Orleans  under  Conde,  reb- 
nt  an  army  against  them.  Thos  began  llf 
Jirtt  war  of  Ike  llvgumntt.  September  11,  1662,  Ibe 
lyal  troops,  after  much  bloodihed,  look  Rouen,  and  De- 
?mbcr  19  a  battle  was  fought  at  Drrux,  in  which,  afler 
terrible  struggle,  the  Protcetanta  yiilded.  One  of  Iba 
leaders  of  the  Romanists,  manhal  St  Andre,  fell  in  bM- 
lle;  anotlier.  Ihe  conatable  of  Montmorency,  was  nude 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  kadct  of  the  latter 
liellinta  the  handa  of  ibeGuisre.  An  exchange 
however,  was  immedialely  (ffMtd.    The 

in  his  own  camp,  Feb.  18, 1568,  before  he 
had  been  able  to  attack  this  ftrett  etronghold  of  Ibe 
ProleMant*.  Thequcen  mother,  realizing  Ihe  loaa  which 
Ihe  Roinaniils,  to  whose  side  she  had  been  forced  by 
policv'.  had  mttaiucd  in  the  death  of  Ihe  duke  of  Guise, 
and  informed  of  a  thrcalcncd  invasion  of  iheEnglifh  on 
Ihe  coast  of  Komuindy,  concluded  Ihe  peace  of  Amboiee, 
March  19,  by  which  the  Proleslanls  were  again  granted 
the  privilege*  of  the  edict  of  1663,  with  aevcral  addi' 
lions.  The  armies  now  united,  and  made  cnmnion  cauaa 
■gainst  Ibe  EngUsh.  A*  toon,  however,  as  Catharine 
thought  herself  able  to  dispense  with  Ibe  aid  of  Ihe  Hit- 
goenolB,  whom  she  both  feared  and  hated,  and  on  wboac 
desiruction  tie  wcs  resolved,  she  again  restricted  the 
privilege*  conceded  Ihem  in  the  edict  of  Amboice,  form- 
ed a  close  alliance  with  Spain  for  the  cxiirpslion  of 
herc«y,  and  nude  attempts  to  secure  the  imprironmcnt, 
and  death  ir  possible,  of  Cond^  and  of  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny  (q.  v.).  The  Huguenots  now  became  alunted, 
and  their  leaden  adopted  Ihe  reeotalion,  Sept,  29, 1667, 
lo  secure,  at  the  oath:  of  Horccaux,  Ihc  king's  person, 
in  whnee  name  Catharine  de  Hedicis  was  acting.  The 
court,  having  received  information  of  this  decieicoi,  ficd 
lol'aris.  Cond^  immediately  followed,  and,  laying  dege 
to  the  diy,  opened  Ihe  inmd  rnr  of  lie  l!iir,uim>li. 
After  a  aiege  of  one  month,  Cond^  and  the  constable 
Hontinorency  met  for  battle,  November  10, 1667,  at  St. 
Denis.  Hen  2700  Hnguenols  fought  against  no  lea* 
than  20,000  royal  troops.  Buteowelldid  Ihe  Ilngoenots 
maintain  their  ground,  that  Ihe  victory  was  undecid-d. 
The  mpf  rior  force  of  the  royal  fmop*  led  Cond*  lo  fill 
back  into  Lorraine,  where  he  was  re-cnforeed  by  lO.COO 
German  warriors,  under  prince  John  Casimir.  Comrte 
with  lhc«e  forces  now  ihreaKnidl'aru  (Teh.  1 S68),  and 
Catharine,  in  htr  fright,  at  once  offered  a  trealy  of  peace, 
which  waa  contracted  at  Lnngjumcau  March  !7,  IfiSS, 
re-cMabliahing  Iho  leims  of  ihe  maty  of  Amboiee.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  prlilepnir  (little  peace)  of  Long- 
Jumcau.  Notwilhilanding  Ihi*  treaty,  which  both  plr- 
tiea  scim  lo  hare  signed  only  because  Ihry  flit  under 
compulsion,  Calbarine  continued  all  manner  of  pemru- 
tions  againel  the  Protestanla.  "The  pulpit^  incnitr- 
aged  by  the  court,  rcwiumlcd  with  Ihe  horrid  nuxim 
that  faith  itecd  not  be  kept  with  lKTCtic«.and  that  to 
massacre  them  was  Jusl,  pious,  and  useful  for  ralvalicsi* 
(De  Thou,  Vir  tir  CoHfim/,  p.  8fi0).  In  len  than  Ihnv 
months  mor«  tlun  80OI>  Pmleetants  were  eilha-  ■ssasri- 
naied  or  cseeuted.  UHopital,  the  friend  nf  peace,  and 
Ihc  upholder  i  f  ihe  righls  of  all  citizens  wilhoul  dis- 


r1  or  fomd  10  tCHign, 
'izure  of  Condi-  and  Coligny  resolved  upon. 
ilely,  howo'er,  for  Ihe  I'rotenaot^  eotnc  of  the 
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ajti  ottcen  wen  unwilling  to  ba  irutmniciils  in  the 
iii>i»i  II  likely  to  eiUD«  npon  neb  in  act,  whI  Cond^ 
nd  Colj^ir  nnivMl  niuing  to  fle«  tat  tbeii  livo. 
BudHUr.  one  of  ibt  atTonglioldB  or  the  PniteaUnta, 
vbidi  taad  baffled  all  the  attacka  and  plani  of  Calha- 
tiae,  waa  open  to  receive  them^  and  thither  they  conae- 
qtolly  directed  their  atcpa  for  ufctj,  cloaely  puiaoed 
br  the  Ttiyti  lilaod-haiitera.  Meaaurea  had  also  been 
plnmeil  for  entrapping  the  other  leading  Proteatanta, 
bu  they  all  fulol  in  the  eiecDtion.  "  The  cardinal  of 
Oialillon,  an  ailherenl  to  the  I'njlcelant  caiue,  who  vu 
K  hi*  aec  (Beauvain),  usped  into  Normandy,  touk  the 
diiitmie  of  a  Hitnr,  and  ctoskiI  over  to  England  in  a 
lull  meel,  and  there  became  of  great  aervice  to  the 
ftotalaiit  came  by  hU  negotiationa.  The  queen  of 
Natarre,  warned  in  time  by  Caligny,  also  hsslened  to 
Koehelle  with  her  aon  and  daughter,  conUibitting  aonw 
HHwy  and  four  thousand  Bolilien.  The  chieft-in-gen- 
col  look  the  defensive,  and  immediately  laiteil  levies 
in  their  differcat  provincTs-  The  gaerrillaa  inaintained 
by  tkcae  penona  kept  the  Catholic  array  io  full  employ- 
vent,  and  pteaerved  Kochelle  from  a  general  attack  tiO 
pmpa  riKaauTTB  had  tieen  taken  fitr  ita  defence."  Cath- 
Biine,  outwitted  in  her  diabolical  attempts,  now  lesalved 
la  ajotr  the  Uagueaols  into  submisuon,  and  t( 
Old  published  an  edict  declaring  the  willingness  r 

It  to  protect  the  Prateetanla  in  fittuie,  as  veil 
ler  thiem  justice  for  (he  past.     But  so  com- 
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■de,  under  ibe  penalty  of  death,  Ibe 

IT  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic^    This 

'1  former  edicts  made  her  ads  a  pnh- 
ihe  was  resolved  on  a  war  of  lelig- 
bia,  and  the  Huguenots,  fortiSed  in  their  atrongholda, 

Bsny  aiid  England,  now  began  the  Ihird  rtligiou*  ten 
On  March  13. 1S«9,  the  two  contending  armies  met  i 
baitie  at  Jamac.  near  La  Rochelle,  in  which  the  Ollhi 
Sia,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Anjnu,  later  Henry  HI,  de- 
dated  Ihc  ProUatanta,  making  prince  Condd  a  prisoni 
whom  they  afterwards,  on  recognition  in  the  carop,rou 
dvcd  in  cold  bknd.  The  Pmieslanta  being  thus  left 
withent  a  leader,  the  command  was  intrusted  to  Coltg- 
ay.  But  the  admiral,  ever  onselBsh  in  his  motiTe»,flnd- 
■Bg  that  the  army  had  become  greatly  dispirited  by 
their  recent  reverse*,  urged  Jeanne  D'Albiel,  queen  of 
NsTaiTF,  to  ([ive  them  her  son  as  princely  leader.  She 
■  oaae  hastened  to  Cognac,  where  the  army  waa  en- 
eanped,  and  presented  her  son,  prince  Henry  of  Beam, 
aAnwarda  Heniy  IV,  then  in  his  16th  year,  and  Henry, 
Boa  of  the  lately  fallen  Cond^,  still  younger,  as  the  lead- 
en of  the  caoae,  ooder  the  guidance  of  Coligny.  Hav- 
ing obtaiKd  further  re-enforcements  from  Germany,  the 
-J  now  hid  siege  to  Poitiers,  bat  on  OcL  S, 
t  again  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Moncontour. 
d  by  mean*  from  England,  Switterhuid, 
/,  the  Hugnenota  were  emibled  to  take 
XIbb  in  1S69,  to  line  prince  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
tldeat  Henry  of  Condit  in  U  Rochelle,  to  beat  the  royal 
vny  at  Lufon  and  ^nay-le-Duc  in  IfiTO.  to  besiege 
PBiis,snd,finally,todictate(Aug.  8, 1570)  the  terms  of 
the  pean  of  St.  GermaiD-en-Laye,  by  which  they  were 
(D  bold  La  RocheUe,  L>  Charitfi.  Mnnlauban,  and  Cog- 
Bac  tor  two  years,  and  were  guaranteed  liberty  of  wor- 
Aip  (Mtaide  of  Paris,  equality  before  the  law,  admisnoo 
to  the  unirtnities,  and  a  general  amnenty.  "Under 
Ihe  tansa  of  thii  treaty,  France  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet 
tar  about  two  years,  but  it  was  only  the  quiet  that  pre- 
taded  Ihe  outbreak  of  anotha  storm." 

Having  faUei)  to  cruah  the  Fmcestanta  in  the  open 
Hi  Callurine,  now  aonght  to  accomplish  her  object  by 
macheiy  and  by  a  geaeral  manacre.  In  her  artful 
■ty  abe  eaatrivvd  a  ntatriage  between  her  own  daugh- 
M(  Manmt  of  Valms,  aiattr  of  the  king,  and  Heniy  of 
IV.-I8* 
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Beani,  king  of  Navarre,  the  proclaimed  leader  of  tlia 
Huguenots.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  lleniy  of 
Beam,  and  even  Ihe  admiral  Coligny,  heartily  concur- 
red in  the  projected  union,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
an  Important  step  towatda  a  close  of  the  old  feud ;  but 
many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  mistrusted  Catharine's 
intentions,  especially  after  her  late  attempt  to  ossatn- 
nate  Coligny,  and  they  felt  inclined  to  withdraw.  None 
the  less,  as  the  prepaiaiions  fur  the  loya]  nuptials  were^ 
in  progress,  the  Keibrmers  took  courage,  and  resorted  in 
large  nurobras  to  Paris  to  celelirate  the  great,  and  to 
them  so  promising,  event.  Catharine  now  felt  that  her 
favorable  moment  had  come.  Un  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  which  had  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  waa  followed  by  a  succession  of  feasts  and  gayetiea, 
in  whidi  the  principal  membera  of  the  nobility,  Piotca- 
lant  as  well  ai  Romanist,  were  participating,  and  while 
the  fean  of  the  Huguenots  were  completely  disarmeil,  a 
private  council  was  held  by  Catharine  and  the  king,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  on  a  given  night  all  the  Prot- 
estants should  Ije  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  Hen- 
ry of  Beam  am)  the  yoang  prince  of  Cond^.  For  the 
headof  Coligny  the  king  offered  a  special  price  of  60,000 
caowns;  but  the  attempt  made  upon  his  life  failed  to 
prove  fatal  to  Culigiiy,  and  Ihe  hypocritical  Charles 
even  professed  sorrow  for  Ibe  injury  he  soatained.  See 
CoLiONV.  The  night  of  August  !4, 1678,  wu  appmnt- 
ed  for  the  massacre.  About  twilight  in  the  morning 
of  the  S4th,  aa  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main was  ringing  for  early  prayers,  to  open  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Bertholomew's  ilay,  Charles,  his  mother,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sat  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace  to 

Irom  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  called  out  800  ef 
the  royal  guard,  who,  wearing,  to  distinguish  Ihemselvea 
in  the  darkness,  a  while  sash  on  Ihe  left  arm  and  a 
white  CToa*  in  their  hata,  rushed  out  into  the  streets, 
shouting  "  For  God  and  the  king !"  and  commenced  Ihe 
most  perfidious  butchery  recorded  in  history.  The 
house*  of  the  Huguenots  were  broken  in,  and  all  who 
conld  be  (bund  murdered,  the  king  himself  flring  IVora 
bis  windows  on  those  who  passed  in  the  street.  Some 
5000  Huguenots,  among  them  their  great  ami  noUe 
leader,  the  admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.),  were  thus  killed  in 
Paris;  while  many  Roman  Catholics  met  with  the  aame 
fate  at  the  hands  of  personal  enemies,  under  the  plea  of 
their  being  inclined  to  iVoteetantism.  The  next  day 
orders  were  sent  In  ttie  govcmws  of  the  proi'ince*  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  capital.  A  few  only  had  the 
manliness  Io  reast  this  order,  and  in  the  qtace  of  sixty 
days  some  TO.ODO  pemins  were  murdered  in  tlie  prov- 
inces. See  BARTHOtOMEw's  Day.  Those  who  «- 
caped  look  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  at  La  Kochelle. 
Heniy  of  Navarre  was  compelled  to  sign  a  recantation. 
The  prince  of  Candd  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Charles  IX  declared  in  Parliament  that  ProteMantism 
was  extinct  b  France.  "Catharine  de  Medicis  wrote 
in  triumph  to  Alva  (the  ignominious  commmander  of 
Philip's  troops  in  the  Netherianda),  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  pope,  of  the  results  of  the  thtee  days' 
dreadful  work  at  Pari*.  When  Philip  heard  of  the 
massacre,  he  is  said  to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life.  Rtone  waa  thrown  into  a  delirium 
of  Joy  at  the  news.  The  cannon  were  fired  at  St.  An- 
gelo;  Gregory  XI n  and  his  cardinals  went  ui  pn>cession 
from  sanctuary  to  aanctnary  to  give  God  thanks  for  the 
massacre.  The  subject  was  ordered  to  be  painted,  and 
a  medal  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  event, 
with  the  pope's  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an 
angel,  with  a  rmes  in  one  hand  and  s  sword  in  the  other, 
punning  and  slaying  a  band  of  flying  heretics.  The 
legend  it  bears, '  t'jnwMtoram  «rra>^>,  16T3,'bfieayepit- 
omiza  the  uirible  story."  The  festival  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew was  also  ordered  to  be  yearly  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  Not  satisfied  with  tbeae 
demonslnlions  at  Rome.  Gregory  sent  cardinal  Ontni 
on  a  qAccial  mission  to  Paris  to  congralvlale  the  king 
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Hk  paMige  wa  Uiniiigh  hjaat,  when  IfKMI  pcnooi 
had  been  killed,  the  bodiea  of  nuny  of  irhom  bid  been 
throwD  into  Ibe  Rhone  to  hoiriiy  the  dwelkn  near  that 
river  below  the  ci^  (SoiilM  Hugurmol^  p.  60). 

Although  deprived  to  eoddeoly  of  thrat  leaden,  end 
greally  weekenal  by  the  alaughter  of  great  niunben  of 
their  beat  and  btaveat  men,  the  ProtcMtnta  gathered 
logethei  in  their  atroog  place*,  and  pRpaicd  to  defend 
themKlt'ea  by  force  against  force.  "In  the  Cerennes, 
Uauphiny,  and  other  quaiUra,  they  betook  therowlvei 
to  the  ntountaine  fur  refuge.  In  the  plaiOB  of  the  aoulh 
nfiy  towns  cloaed  (heir  galea  againu  the  royal  troops. 
Wlierever  reaiatanw  was  poeeible  it  ahowHl  itaeLL" 
Thua  opened  Ikt  /oertA  tear  of  l\e  HagunnU.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  at  the  head  of  the  Komaniilii,  marched 
against  the  fiirts  in  the  handi  of  the  Huguenoti.  He 
attacked  La  Rochelle,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  uege,aflN  losing  nearly  hii  whole  arm)-. 
'lite  duke  of  Anjou  becoming  king  of  Poland,  peace  waa 
eamduded  June  24,  ]C>73,  and  the  Protestants  received 
as  security  the  (owns  uf  Montauban,  Nimea,  andLaBo- 
chelle,  besides  enjoying  freedom  of  conscience,  lliough 
net  of  worship,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Chaiiea  IX 
falling  ill,  the  so-called  Cottpirrtion  dti  polilifun  was 
Cirmed  by  the  Huguenots,  with  a  bection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility,  lo  depose  the  queen  and  the  (iuises, 
and  to  place  on  ihe  thiime  the  chief  of  the  Romanists, 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  youngest  son  ol  Catharine  and 
of  Francis  II,  who,  from  political  motives,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Kuguenot&  The  leaders  made  anange- 
menta  with  Heniy  of  Nivaite  and  the  prince  of  Cond^, 
Vmteslant  pTince^  for  the  humilialion  at  Austria,  and 
only  a  premature  rising  of  the  Protestants  defesled  Ihe 
plan.  Home  of  the  ooaspirators  were  executed,  D'Alen- 
?<Mi  and  Henry  of  Navarre  were  arrested,  and  Cond« 
Bed  to  Germany,  where  he  relumed  to  Protestantism, 
saying  that  bis  ahjuralion  had  been  obtained  from  him 
by  violence. 

llie  Jiflh  icar  iff  the  Hugarnoa  began  under  Henry 
I]t,  Ibe  former  duke  of.Alencoa,  ttio  besapie  king  at 
Fiance  in  1974.     In  this  war  the  Homan  Cstholics  lost 
several  strong  towns,  and  were  repeatedly  defealed  by 
Ihe  Hugvenoia.    The  prince  orCond^  returned  to  France 
with  a  Gemvan  army  under  the  oideis  of  John  Casimii, 
and  in  March,  1576,  was  Joined  by  Ihe  duke  of  Alen9an, 
who  waaat  enmity  with  the  king.    In  the  south,  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  making  rapid  progresa.    The  court  b 
came  alarmed,  and  finally  concluded  the  peace  of  Bea 
lieu.  May  8,  1676.  granting  the  Huguenots  again 
number  of  places  of  security,  and  freeing  them  from  all 
irMrictitms  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  also  Ihe 
promise  to  indemnify  the  German  allies  of  the  Hugue- 
nots for  lbs  war  expenses     The  Guisea,  thua  frustrated 
in  their  political  designs,  instigated  the  inhabitants  of 
Peronne,  under  Ihe  leadership  oT  Humi<<res,  to  organize 
■n  astocialion  called  the  H9I9  League  (q.  v.),  in  1676, 
for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  Konuuijam.      The 
league  rapidly  increased,  was  supported  by  the  king,  by 
Spain,  and  the  pope,  and  finally  led  to  the  tixlb  tear  of 
Ihe  llagioBoli.     The  stales,  however,  refusing  lo  give 
the  king  uianey  to  carry  it  on,  si;d  the  Roman  Catbo- 
Uca  being  divided  among  ttinnselveB,  the  peace  of  Ber- 
genc  was  ngned  in  September,  1677.    The  conditions 
were  the  same  as  nn  the  former  occasionsi  but  Call 
rine,  in  her  anxiety  to  diminish  the  growing  power 
the  Guiles,  enleied  inlo  a  private  treaty  with  Henry 
Navarre  (at  Nerac),  and  thus  Ihe  Piolestants  were  put 
in  poeseseion  of  a  few  more  towns. 

The  tnmlk  tear  of  Ike  llagutnel;  called  at  cou 
Gatrrt  dfi  amoureux,  was  occaaiuned  by  the  (1 
who  uistigaied  the  king  to  demand  back  Ihe  towns 
^ven  to  the  Protesiania  as  securitiea,  and  to  violate  the 
treaty  in  various  ways.  Conde  answered  by  taking 
Latere  in  November,  1679,  and  Henry  by  taking  Gabon 
in  April,  1600.  The  duke  or  Anjou  intending  lo  em- 
pkiy  the  royal  forces  in  the  Netherlands,and  the  Hugue- 
nots having  met  with  set-era]  diiasMous  < 
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the  Ibrasanista,  peace  was  condudcd  again  at  Flex,  Sept. 
IS,  IdSO,  and  the  Huguenots  won  permitted  to  retain 
Iheii  Blrongbolda  six  yean  lunger.  A  camparatively 
kag  interval  of  peace  for  France  now  followed. 

&tt  when  tbe  duke  of  Anjou  (fonnerty  of  AleoQOfi) 
died  in  IhM.  leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Pntaalant, 
heir  presomptiva  to  the  thniae,  the  "  Holy  Lcagtw" 
apang  again  into  existence  under  Ihe  influOKe  of  tbe 
adherents  oftheGuises,the  strict  Roman  Catholic  hhd- 
ben  of  the  Parliament,  the  fanatical  detgyt  and  the  ul- 
tra conservative  party.  The  etatea,  eqiecially  the  six- 
teen districts  of  Paris  (whence  the  association  also  took 
the  name  of  /^igue  da  Srite).  took  an  active  part  in  it. 
Henry,  duke  of  Gnise,  Anally  caDcladed  a  tnaty  with 
Spain,  signed  at  the  castle  of  Jcnnville  January  S,  1G8&, 
creating  a  strong  opposition  to  the  eucceaaion  of  Hairy 
of  Navarre  to  the  Ihmne,  and  aimed  even  against  Hen- 
ry HI,  who  seemed  inclined  to  bror  his  brother-in-law. 
At  the  same  time  the  Guisea  sought,  though  not  alto- 
gether successfully,  Ihe  approbaiiw  of  pope  Uregoty 
"'11  Co  the  declaration  of  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  heir 
the  throne,  under  the  pretense  that,  as  a  faithful 
Catholic,  he  would  aid  his  Church  in  extirpating  ber^ 
The  leal  olijcct  of  tbe  duke  of  Guise,  however,  in 
proposing  so  old  an  incumbent  fw  the  throne,  was  to  ob- 
^r  himself  Ihe  crown  of  France,  which  seemed  by 
leans  a  chimerical  att«m])l,  as  he  had  irceived 
strong  assurances  of  support  Ihim  Spain.  With  tbe  as- 
ustance  of  saldien  and  funds  seitt  him  bv  bis  Spanish 
, .  the  duke  succeeded  in  taking  sevenl  towns,  dm. 
only  fromtheHuguenotSibutdsofrom  theking.  Hairy 
III,  heatating  lo  send  an  army  against  Ihe  duke  oT 
Guise  promptly,  was  finally  obliged  to  ugn  the  edict  of 
Nemoura,  July  7, 1585,  by  which  all  modes  of  wonkip 
except  that  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  were  fucfasd- 
den  throughout  France.  All  Huguenot  ministeia  mn 
given  one  month,  and  the  Huguenots  nx  mootha,  lo 
leave  the  country,  and  all  their  privilegta  were  deiWeil 
forfeited.  Though  put  under  the  ban  as  herttia  by 
IPpe  Sixtos  V,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  princ*  of 
Condd  pillared  lo  resist  the  execution  of  Ihe  royal  edict 
by  force  of  aims.  With  the  aid  oTmcney  from  Engiand, 
and  an  army  of  30,000  men  sent  from  Germany,  they 
took  the  Held  in  1587,  and  began  the  eiglilli  war  o/lit 
I/aguenott,  called  also,  from  the  names  of  the  leaden, 
tbe  vor  o/iMt  Hrrt  Uevyi.  The  Huguenou  gained 
thebattleofCautfas,Oct.8, 16S7,  but  were  Bubseijuenl- 
ly  defealed,  and  their  German  alliee  were  obliged  10 
leave  the  country.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  left  mMtir 
of  the  field.  He  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  power  of  Ihe 
stale,  and  obliged  the  king  to  «gn  the  edict  of  reuuoB 
of  Rouen,  July  19,  1588,  for  Ibe  foniUe  submissioa  of 
Ihe  Huguenots,  and  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Kavaire 
tiom  the  Buocesuon  to  Ihe  throne.  The  king,  lo  whan 
it  now  tiecame  evident  that  the  duke  of  Guise's  aim  waa 
to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  feigned  acquiescence  in 
the  demand,  called  a  Parliament  st  Blois  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  there  caused  both  of  tbe  Guises  to  be 
murdered  (Dec  £3,  1588).  Both  Prolestanis  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  indignanl  at  this  act  of  tnacbsty; 
the  Parliament  denounced  tlie  king  as  an  assaadn,  and 
Charles  of  Guise,  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  earapol 
the  massacre,  made  himseirmasler  of  several  prariacea, 
marched  on  Paris,  and  look  the  title  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom.  Catharine  having  died  in  I68d, 
Homy  lU  msde  a  treaty  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  but 
was  himself  anassinatcd  in  the  camp  of  Sl  Cloud  by 
Ihe  monk  Jacques  Clement,  August  1, 1588.  Heniy  of 
Navarre,  a  Protestant  in  belief,  now  succeeded  to  Ibe 
throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  His  first  step  was 
to  conquer  for  himself  the  posscflsionB  which  had  been 
wrested  from  hia  kingdom  by  the  league  and  the  ^lan- 
iaidi.  But  finding  that  he  could  obtain  security  of  lift 
and  permanent  poeseesion  of  liis  dominion  oikly  by  lie> 
coming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  abjured  tbe  faith  ot  Ium 
fathers  in  the  ehnroh  of  St.  Denis,  July  26, 1668.  The 
duke  of  Hayenne,  supported  by  Spain,  still  c.     ' 
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ikt  «v  againit  lti«  king,  bnt  the  latter  having  obl^n- 
«d  ahaoliUuin  li«D  the  pape  in  1&9G,  noLwiUiMvicling 
itic  cflbna  of  the  Jeauiu,  «hu  h*d  snld  [h«ir  influmce 
B  Spain,  many  ronook  the  league  to  join  the  royal 
iIMdml,  and  the  duke  or  Hayenne  was  flnallj  obliged 
X  with  the  kiug.    On  April  15, 1&9B,  Hen- 
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for  « 


n,  the  celebrated  JiiUri  ofHanta 
g  of  mnety-one  article*,  by  which  the 
n  allowed  lo  wonhip  in  their  own  way 
e  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
I-.  tbcii  minitten  were  tc  be  nipported  by  the 
■utc ;  inaUlit}-  lo  bold  offices  wu  removed ;  [heir  pool 
Bui  nek  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  ho^tali ;  and,  final- 
ly,  the  towna  given  them  aa  leaurity  were  to  leouun  in 
ikHiihaiKii  eight  feara  longer.  Pope  Cletiienc  VIII 
bccaBe  ennged  M  the  eoiKeaiiion*,  and  wiote  Heniy 
lliat  "  a  decne  which  gave  liberty  of  canadence  to  all 
n  the  tUMt  accuiHl  that  had  ever  been  made."  Hia 
inflanee  waa  tin  oaed  lo  induoe  PirliameDt  to  refuse 
■U  approval  to  the  edict,  but  it  was  Anally  regiMcred 
in  ^lite  of  Homiah  ciartiaeaa,  Ftb.  !5, 1699.' 

Arts' repealed  attemptsupon  the  life  of  the  king, who 
hail  made  himaelf  tapccially  obnoxioua  to  the  Jesuits, 
he  was  eventually  asaasauuOed  by  Ravaillac  May  H, 
lUO,    Henry's  second  wire,Hary  of  Medids,  and  her  eon 
Ldus  XIU,  uill  •  minor,  now  asnimed  the  gnvemmeDL 
The  edieta  of  lokntion  were  hj  them  also  ratified ; 
hit,  BotwilhataDding  this  public  decLaiation  on  their 
psR.  ihey  wen  practically  iliir^arded  and  violated. 
Wbn  prince  Henry  II  of  Condi  rose  aguntt  the  king 
■aKov.  1615,  the  Pioleaiants  tided  with  him.     By    ' 
iRity  of  Loudon,  May  4, 1616,  their  privileges  were 
fned;  but,at  the  ioatigation  of  the  Jesuits,*  new  edict 
of  1610  mtored  Koman  Galholicim  aa  the  ofBcial  telig- 
in  of  Beam,  and  dedded  that  the  Huguenots  should  be 
deprived  of  their  chuicbea.    The  Latter  reaisled,  headed 
by  the  {wincea  of  Kohan  and  Soubiie,  and  the  var  Co 
nencxl  anew  (in  1621),  but  this  time  proved  unfavn 
bit  lo  the  Prvleatantij  yet  at  the  peace  uf  Montpelli 
Oct.ll,  1622,  the  edict  of  Nanto  was  conllnned,and  I 
PmcMaiits  only  loat  the  right  of  holding  «»embU 
la  IGliiLaui]  XIII  called  Richelieu,  wfaoin  the  pope  had 
kiely  ovBled  cardinal,  to  bia  councils.     The  powi 
Ike  chancellor  onoe  bmly  established,  he  determir 
cnah  the  Huguenota,  whoae  destrticl  ion  he  conai 

«  aocoont  of  their  religion,  as  on  account  of  their  polit- 
ical iBfineiice  at  home,  ami  particularly  abroad.  He  ac- 
coRliBgly  paid  little  attention  lo  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  which  the  king  liad  made  with  the  Hugueitots, 
aad  provoked  them  to  rebellion  by  all  poasible  means, 
In  lEU,  while  the  government  waa  involved  in  dilHcul- 
ne*  in  Italy,  tbe  Protetlants  improved  the  opportunity 

test  the  myai  marine  in  several  engagement*,  and  car- 
diaal  Kicbdiett  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  of- 
feiaig  canrditims  of  peace,  which  this  time  the  rroles- 
isBts  v«ry  unwisely  refuecd  to  sccept  The  cardinal 
•DW  icaolved  lo  reduce  La  Hochelle,  their  slrDnghokl. 
A  powerful  army  waa  anembted  and  marched  on  the 
HiwkI  |Jace,  Riehetien  comWning  in  himself  the  func- 

The  Hoguenou  of  Rochelle  defended  themselvee  with 
grtat  lira  very  for  mon  than  a  year,  during  which  they 
^dscd  ibe  greatest  privations.  But  their  resistance 
wii  in  rain ;  even  a  deet  which  the  English  had  in- 
•taoed  Chariea  I  to  send,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
rf  BaehijigtuuD,  to  their  aanstance,  was  defeated  off  the 
Uasl  or  Uhi,  Nov.  S,  1GZ7.  On  tbe  38th  of  Oct.  1G2S, 
into  Uothelle  by  the  king's  side,  in  vel- 
1,  at  tbe  head  of  the  royal  array,  after 
id  to  perfbnn  high  mass  in  the  church 
a(  Si.  HargiRt,  in  celebration  of  his  victory  (compare 
ewba,  Hmg.  p.  118).  Tbe  kM  of  La  Hochelk  waa  the 
dfMS.t>luw  la  the  Hugiwtkott  as  a  political  power.  Ai 
k  waa  Mbwcd  h;  the  kaa  of  all  tbeir  other  Wrong- 
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bolda,  NiMiiea,  Hontanban,  Castrea,  etc,  they  wen  noi« 
'  '  defenceless,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
tbeir  oooqneror.  Richelieu,  however,  acting  in  a  wiae 
and  tolerant  spirit,  refrained  from  pushing  the  advao- 
tagea  which  he  had  gained  to  extremes,  and  adviaed 
'  n  of  an  edict  which  should  grant  tliePtot- 
im  of  woiahip,  no  doubt  actuatad  to  thii 
aiderations  of  state  policy,  as  he  had  juat 
league  with  the  Swede*  and  Gennao*,  and 
_  od-will  of  bis  Pioteetant  sabjects  a*  much 
uthatoriheHomamsts.  June  27, 1S39,  peace  was  mid- 
duded  at  Alaia,  and  in  tbe  same  yor  au  edict  followed, 
called  "  the  Edict  of  Pardon,"  granting  lo  the  Protea- 
privileges  as  the  edict  of  Nantea,  with 
iir  urongholds,  which  were  deinoliihed, 
they  ceanng  to  have  political  influence,  and  becoming 
distinguished  ai  a  party  only  by  their  religion.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  dosed  in  1629,  and  his  succeMor, 
Louis  XIV,  as  well  as  cardinal  Maiarin,  the  succeaaor 
of  Uicbelieu,  who  had  died  a  short  lime  befrae  Louis, 
oonBrmed  lo  the  Proteslanls  the  right*  and  privilegei 
grantod  them ;  and  althotigh  they  snOeied  from  a  grad- 
ual defection  irf'  noble*,  who,  flttdiiig  them  no  longer 
available  for  pnrpoaes  of  faction,  now  rejoined  the  old 
Church,  they  nevertheleu  enjoyed  comparative  fraedran 
from  peiwcutiui. 

The  death  ofMazarin  in  1661  fiirmi  another  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Proteetant*.  New  edicts  were  pub- 
lished, intended  to  damage  tbeir  financial  interests,  and 
to  become  impediments  to  the  free  exenise  of  their  i»- 
ligion.  Thus,  in  1663,  an  edict  forbade  them  to  inter 
their  dead  except  at  daybreak  or  at  nightfall.  Another 
decree  in  1663  excused  new  converts  (Vom  payment  of 
debts  imviously  contracted  with  tbeir  fellow-religian- 
ists.  In  166S  their  childim  were  allowed  to  declare 
themselves  Roman  Catholic*_if  boys,  at  fourteen;  if 
girls,  It  twelve  years  of  age  -,  parents  either  to  conlinne 
to  provide  for  their  apostate  children,  or  to  apportian  to 
them  a  part  of  their  possessions.  In  1679  it  was  de~ 
creed  thst  converts  who  had  relapsed  into  Protestant- 
ism should  be  banished,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
In  1680  Huguenot  derhs  an<l  notaries  were  deprived  of 
their  employments,  intermarriage*  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  forbidden,  and  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  declared  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  snccea- 
sion.  In  1681,  lo  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Prol- 
royid  declaration  granted  the  right  to  Hu- 
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goenot  children  to  becomi 
years,  "The  kidnapping  of  Protestant  chiUien  was  at 
lively  set  on  foot  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
priests,  and  their  parents  were  subjected  lo  heavy  pen- 
allies  if  they  ventured  to  complain.  Older*  were  issued 
to  puli  down  Protestant  place*  of  worship,  and  as  many 
as  eighty  were  shortly  destroyed  in  one  diocese.  The 
Huguenots  olfoed  no  reustance.  All  that  they  did  was 
to  meet  together  and  pray  that  the  king's  heart  might 
yet  be  sodened  towards  them.  How  upon  blow  follow- 
ed. Protestants  were  fnbidden  to  print  hooka  without 
the  authority  of  magistrates  of  tbe  Romish  communion. 
Protestant  leacbera  were  interdicted  from  leaching  »ny- 
thing  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such 
pastors  as  held  meetings  amid  the  ruins  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  were  compelled  to  do  pen- 
ance with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  banished  the  kingdom.  Protestants  were  pro- 
hibited from  singing  psalms  on  land  or  water,  in  work- 
shop or  in  dwellings.  Ifs  priestly  procession  passed  one 
of  their  churohes  while  the  pealnu  were  sung,  they  must 
^op  instantly,  on  pain  of  line  or  imprisonment  to  the 
otBciating  minister."  In  short,  from  the  pettiest  an- 
noyance to  the  most  exasperating  cruelty,  nothing  was 
wanting  on  the  pail  of  the  "most  Christian  king"  and 
his  abettors.  The  intenlion  apparently  was  to  provoke 
the  Huguenots  into  open  resistance,  so  as  to  And  a  pre- 
text fm  a  second  massacre  of  Su  Bartholomew, 

In  less,  Colbert,  who  had  been  Louis's  minister  lor 
several  yean^  and  who,  convinced  that  tbe  Miength  o( 
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lt4te*  conaUtol  in  the  number,  tlie  inUlHgeiuw,  and  tin 
induMiy  of  Iheii  ciliieiu,  had  labored  in  all  poeaible 
wayH  to  prevent  tbe  haidflhipa  wbich  Louii,  Led  by  hia 
■DUm»i  Mailame  de  Mainlcnon,  and  bii  Jeauit  coiireaa- 
or,  Pire  la  Chaiae,  was  iuHicting  on  the  I'rotcataiila,  waa 
lemoved  by  death.  Military  esecutiuni  and  depreda- 
ttiHW  agaiaM  the  Proleatanta  now  began  throughnuc  the 
kingduni.  "  I'ity,  terror,  and  aaguith  bad  by  lurna  agi- 
tated tbeir  minds,  until  at  length  they  were  reduced  to 
a  atale  of  despair.  LtTe  waa  made  almoat  intolerable  to 
them.  All  careen  were  doaed  agaiiut  them,  and  I'rot- 
eatanti  of  the  woiliing  daaa  were  under  the  nece»ty  of 
abjuring  or  Marving.  The  mob,  ubaerving  that  the 
Protettanta  were  no  longer  within  tbe  pale  of  the  law, 
took  the  opportunity  a[  wreaking  all  manner  of  outragea 
on  tbem.  Ibey  broke  into  their  churchea,  tore  up  the 
benehea,  and,  placing  the  Bible  and  hymn-boaka  iu  a 
pile,  tel  the  whole  on  fire  i  tbe  autboritiea  usually  lend- 
ing tbeir  aaiiction  on  tbe  proceedings  of  the  riotera  by 
baniahing  the  bumed'Out  mmiUeis.  and  intfirdicting  the 
further  celebration  of  worahip  bi  the  deetfoyed  chureb- 
ea"  (Smiles, /Juytmufi,  p.  I3&-G).  Bodies  of  troofH  which 
had  been  quartered  upon  the  I'roceatanta  lo  barata  tbem, 
liow  made  it  a  buainesa  to  convert  the  Proteatanla.  Ac- 
companied hy  Jeauits,  they  paaaed  through  tbe  aoath- 
em  provinces,  compelling  the  inhahilauta  to  renounce 
theii  religion,  Uemoliahing  the  places  of  worahip,  and 
putting  to  death  the  preachen.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Proteitaiita,  unwilling  to  renounce  their  religion,  lied 
to  Switxerlaiid,  Ibe  Netherlands,  England,  and  Germany. 
In  vain  waa  it  attempted  to  restrain  thia  aclf-expatria- 
tion  by  cordons  along  the  bordeii.  Hany  ProlestantB 
alao  made  an  inuncere  profesnon  of  Roman  Calholi- 
cism.  These,  on  the  slighteat  appearance  of  relapse, 
were  put  to  dealli.  On  October  W,  1686,  Louia  at  Laat 
revoked  the  edict  of  Ifanlea.  This  revocation  enacted 
the  demolition  of  all  the  remaining  Protestant  templet 
throughout  France ;  the  entire  proscription  of  the  ftot- 
eatant  religion;  the  prohibition  of  even  private  wor- 
ahip under  penalty  of  confiacation  of  body  and  property ; 
the  banishrnentof  all  Protestant  pastots  from  the  king- 
dom within  fifteen  daye ;  the  i^odng  of  all  Protestant 
achoala ;  the  prohibition  of  parents  from  instructing 
their  children  in  the  Prot«Unt  faith;  the  obligation, 
under  penally  of  a  heavy  fine,  of  having  their  children 
baptired  by  the  parish  priest,  and  educating  them  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  rtll|riun;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  and  goods  of  all  Prolfstant  refugees  who  failed 
to  return  to  France  within  four  months;  the  penalty  of 
the  galleys  for  life  to  all  men,  and  of  impri»«iincnt  foi 
life  to  all  women  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  it 
escape  from  France.  "  Such  were  a  few  of  the  daatard- 
ly  and  inhuman  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Revocation 
It  was  a  pmclamsiion  of  war  by  the  armed  againat  the 
unarmed  — a  war  against  peaceable  men,  women,  and 
children — a  war  against  property,  against  family,  against 
society,  against  public  morality,  and,  more  than  all, 
against  the  right  of  conscience."  But  when  we  lake 
into  consideration  the  private  chancier  of  the  king, 
how  completely  he  was  conlmlled  by  abandoned  women 
and  their  friends,  the  Jesuits, « bo  both  feared  and  hated 
Protestantism,  because,  if  auccesdul,  it  would  hare  been 
a  death-blow  to  their  own  wicked  association,  we  can 
>t  wonder  that  "great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Jesuit 


antes,"  and  tfas 


It  of  joy  to  celebrate  the 
TG  sung,  procesuons  went 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  the  pope  sent  a  brief  to  Louis, 
conveying  to  him  the  congratulations  and  praise*  of  the 
Romiah  Church." 

The  edict  of  KeTocation  was  carried  out  with  rigor: 
and  but  one  feeling  now  paasetsed  the  minds  of  the  Re- 
formed, to  make  their  escape  from  that  devoted  land. 
Disguised  in  every  form  which  ingenuity  could  sungttl, 
by  every  outlet  that  could  anywhere  be  made  available, 
through  every  hardship  to  which  the  majority  were 
EDCM  """—""-111,  ibe  crowd  of  fugitivea  preaaed  for- 
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ward  eageriy  fnnn  their  once  daarly4oved  conntiy-  II 
fnasible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  tbe  number  of 
ifugees.  Sismondi  {liut.de  /'roncv)  computed  that 
the  total  number  of  thoae  who  emigrated  ranged  fton 
400,000,  and  he  was  further  of  uplnion  that  a 
like  number  periahed  In  prison,  on  the  aaffuld,  at  the 
galleys^  and  in  their  attempts  to  escape ;  and  Weiaa  (in 
bis  Biilory  o/  (Ae  f'mdi  PnUMtmi  Kffagfa)  thinks 
the  number  no  leas  than  S00,000  of  those  who  departed 
the  French  kingd<Hn.  Vauban  wrote,  only  a  year  after 
the  KevooUioo,  that  Fruce  bad  loM  60,000,000  of  francs 
in  specie,  9000  aailora,  13,000  veterana,  GOO  officua,  and 
her  most  llouriahing  manulactures ;  and  Fenelon  thus 
described  thelastyeoiaofthe  reign  of  LouisXIV:  "Tb* 
of  the  BOil  is  slmost  abandmied ;  the  towBS 
mtry  are  becoming  depopulated.  AU  indus- 
trita  Unguiah,  and  fail  to  support  the  laborcra.  France 
haa  become  as  but  a  huge  hospital  without  proriaioeia.'' 
The  hospitable  shorea  of  England,  wbich  bad  long  be- 
fore thia  period  fumiahed  an  asylum  to  the  fufptive  Hu- 
guenots, were  now  eagerly  sought,  and  the  HugueoalB 
met  with  kindness  atid  aauatance  from  tbe  English  gor- 
emment.  To  Holland,  ,also,  and  to  Denmark,  the  beat 
talent  of  the  land,  the  most  skilful  srtiaana,  directed 
their  steps,  snd  msny  grest  branches  of  industry  of 
France,  by  the  foUy  c^  a  king  who  bad  taken  his  mia- 
tress  as  his  Aral  state  counsellor,  received  their  death- 
blow. The  industry  of  some  places  waa  for  a  time  com- 
pletely proatrated.  Indeed,  more  than  a  century  nally 
pasaed  before  they  were  restored  to  Ibeir  foni>er  pros- 
perity, "  and  then  otJy  to  suBei  another  equally  atag- 
gering  blow  from  the  violence  and  outrage  which  ac- 
oompanied  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolatkn.'' 
In  fac^this  last  terrible  event  may  justly  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  providential  retributiMi,  but  likewiae  a 
natural  penalty  for  the  civil  wnmgs  inSictcd  upon  the 
Proleslsnls,  dnce  these  cruel  measurea  esiled  fn>Di.the 
country  a  targe  part  of  its  piety  and  intelligence,  by 
which  alone  that  catasliophe  might  have  been  avened. 

Fmm  the  ncinity  of  Nismcs,  where  the  HugncDnta 
had  always  been  very  numerous,  thousands,  unwilling 
either  to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  leave  tlieir  native 
countiy,  betook  themselves  to  tbe  mountains  of  tb«  Ce- 
vennes,  and  continued  the  czereiae  of  their  Tcligion  in 
aecrel.  These,  and  the  mouDtamecta  of  the  Cemnea, 
among  whom  aprang  up  a  aect  which  displayed  a  re- 
markable fanatical  enthusiasm,  under  the  nante  of  Cam- 
isards  (q.v.),  finally  commenced  lo  wage  war  again* 
the  royal  forcea,  which  was  called  the  War  of  iht  Cr- 
vtmri,  or  the  ConoKrd  War.  It  waa  succeasfully  car- 
ried on  until  1T06,  when,  in  consequence  of  tbe  war  of 
ancceasion  with  Spain,  they  were  allowed  a  respite,  the 
toyal  troope  being  otherwiae  employed.  Their  number 
now  rapidly  augmented,  eqiecially  in  ProTeoce  and  Daa- 
phiny,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  penecuUoaia 
which  the  Protestants  had  suffered,  about  two  milliana 
continued  to  adhere  to  tbeir  religion  (Charles  Coqucnl, 
Hilt,  da  Eglita  du  Jiifoi,  Par.  IS41, 2  vola.). 

A  partial  repcee  which  the  Huguenota  now  enjoyed 
for  more  tban  ten  years  greatly  increased  thor  numbcra, 
espedslly  in  Proi-ence  and  Danphiny;  but  in  17S4, 
Louis  XV,  who  hsd  ascended  the  throne  in  1715,  at  lbs 
inatigsticHi  of  the  ever^conspiring  Jesuits,  issued  a  TCiy 
severe  ordinance  against  tbem.  Tbe  spirit  of  tbe  age, 
however,  was  too  much  oppcaed  to  persecution  lo  sulfet 
the  edict  to  work  the  mischief  intended.  Hie  govsnt- 
of  several  provinces  tolerated  tbe  ProtealaiitB,  and 
as  early  as  1743  they  resumed  their  aseembliea  in  the 
mountains  and  woods,  and  celebrated  their  Marit^gn  Jn 
ditert  In  1744  new  edicts  were  issued  agsinat  Ibcm. 
ig  upon  those  who  had  been  baptiied  or  tnained 
iHfrt  (ss  it  waa  called}  a  repetitim  of  tbe  rite 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmeh.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselvn  soon  became  load  in 
opposition  sgainat  these  violent  meaaoies,  snd  tlie  per- 
secution gradually  ceased.  Uen  like  Monlesquieii  and 
Tultaire  successfully  advocaled  miU  iraatinapt,  and  it 
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MM  bt  miwJil  that  the  rmlfiitinti  owed  moeh  of 
tin  latmiioB  tixj  iftirwmidi  oHt  with  Id  Voluin'i 
tnHiK  en  th«  wbjtet,  written  in  1763,  and  to  hii  pro- 
oiiiiK  the  kImm  of  John  Ctitt  (q.  t.).  Their  podtioi 
m  dill  further  impniT«l  on  the  wcohod  at  Lduii 
Xn  u  lb«  thranc  (1774).  tn  1787  an  edict  wai  Inued 
(•hiih  the  Pariiameat,  however,  legiMcred  onlf  in 
I7»t)  br  whioh  the  validity  of  Proteatant ' 
nvriige*  was  ncogniaed,  though  aulifact 
}j  diil  nyolatiota;  tbej  were  gino  cem 
bonil  eC  thdir  dead,  wtrs  aUowtd  to  follow 
IM  priTttelf,  and  granted  the  righlaof  ciliu 
Ibeuception  of  [ha  right  of  holdinK  an^  oAicUl  poaitioa. 

AHir  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revoli 
nt$,  1  motion  wai  made  in  the  Genera]  Anei 
adnil  the  PiMotuiti  to  equal  rij^bu  wUh  the  Homen 
C^buUo:  Ihia  motion  wae  at  llrw  rejected,  but  Snthy 
(BiiaL  A  decree  of  1790  reUor«i  the  PmteMants  In 
11  the  right*  and  property  they  had 
to  the  revocation  oT  the  edict  of 
.  The  "Code  Napoleon"  placed  the  Proteatanu 
T*"  their  civil  and  poliiical  righu  with  Che  F 
Citholio,  as,  in  Ikct,  they  had  already  been  for 
Ihu  HTteen  yean;  aftd  though,  after  the  mtorati 
Ik  BnortxHB,  eapecially  in  1815  and  1816,  the  printa 
■uceedBd  in  eiciting  the  populace  of  the  department 
<d  iha  (Hid  to  tiaa  and  munler  the  ProteetanCa,  the 
•BiboRtie*  cvoniving  at  the  crime,  Mill  they  remained 
equJ  to  the  Bdrwo  Catholica  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Th«  qiirit  of  pereeeution,  however,  oontinued,  though  in 
1  natwhat  weaker  form,  both  among  the  people  and 
Uk  gOTemment  of  the  BourboDi,  even  in  that  of  the 
Ortaani  family,  though,  after  the  July  Rerolnti 
IKD,  the  reformed  charter  of  France  had  prod 
■UTcml  tcaedom  of  oonacience  ami  of  wonhip.  a  prin- 
eiplf  which  wa>  reasserted  in  1818.  (For  the  present 
■uteofPrateitanliim  in  France,  lee  Franck.) 

Tht  dtecendauU  of  the  Huguenou  long  kept  them- 
■drei  a  diKioct  people  in  the  countriei  to  which  their 
biAm  had  ded,  and  entertained  hopti  of  a  rclom  to 
limr  connUy ;  bat  as  lime  passed  on  these  hopes  grew 
UnttT,  white  by  habit  and  inlenal  they  became  more 

■tablisb  a  new  home.  The  great  crash  of  the  Ortt 
Rfvnlntiiui  Anally  severed  all  the  ties  that  bound  ihem 
m  ihdf  native  land.  They  either  changed  their  name* 
t^mnelvc*  by  translating  them,  or  they  were  changed 
V  Itat  people  among  whom  they  redded  bv  mispro- 
»ma»tion.  Thun,  in  England,  "the  Lemaltrca  called 
■hauelres  Hsster;  the  I.eiDyi,  King;  the  T«nnelier^ 
Cmper;  the  LejeuDes,  Yoongi  the  Leblanca,  Whit*. 
^  IxDoin,  Black ;  the  Loiseans,  Vird.  Thenceforward 
Ibe  French  colony  in  London  no  longer  existed.  At  the 
P>amt  day.  the  only  veetige  of  it  that  remains  is  in 
lit  SpiiaUdd*  district,  wh«e  a  few  thousand  artisans, 
fa  the  most  part  poor,  itiD  betray  their  origin,  IcM  by 
their  langn^^e  than  by  their  costume,  which  bean  gome 


JO  that  of  the  correapnnding  class  in  Loms 
XfVi  lime.  The  architecture  nf  the  houNS  they  in- 
Wii  naemhba  that  of  the  workmen  of  Lille,  AD1ien^ 
tad  the  ether  BUDufketoring  towns  of  Picardy.  The 
«Uia  of  woriting  in  oeDaiB,  or  In  glazed  garrets,  is  also 
nrnnnd  bom  (heir  criginal  eomitiy''  (Weiss,  p.  S83, 
JM).  In  our  own  eountry  abo,  when  the  Huguenots 
■<^  at  ID  early  day,  their  deacendania  may  be  found, 
prondsriy  in  New  Yortt,  Maryland,  Tirginia,  and  the 
Ufuihus;  and,  ai  in  Englaitd,  they  have  become  nat- 
•nlited,  and  thair  names  have  been  changed,  until  it 
"■  bsome  diOcnlt  W  reoogniee  them.  "Their  sons 
•*:)  griadaoos,  liola  by  little,  have  become  mingled 
•Vk  ihi  ndely  which  gave  a  home  to  their  fathers,  in 
^  •tma  way  ai  in  Ei^land,  Holland,  and  Uormanv. 
^  their  Chureh  dis^ipearej  in  Aoaerica,  the  members 


Anally  the  Epiacopal,  Rcfiinned  Dutch,  Methodist, 
^  Prertyterian.  The  Fmcb  language,  loo,  has  traig 
*>■  diasppaand  with  thair  Chnrdi  sBTrice,  whieh  uaed 
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to  canto  mind  the  country  of  theii' aneaatoK  Frencli 
waa  preached  in  Boston  until  the  ckee  of  the  lest  oet^ 
tury,  and  at  New  York  the  Huguenot  serricei  ware  cel- 
ebrated both  in  French  and  English  as  lata  as  IT7i, 
Here,  at  the  French  Protestant  chur\;h,  which  sooceeded 
the  Huguenot  years  since,  the  Goapel  was  preached  in  the 
same  language  in  which  the  prince  of  French  pulpit  or- 
alota,  Saurin,  used  lo  declare  divine  truth  two  centoiies 
■go.  The  Huguenot  church  at  Chsrlcsfon,  South  Car- 
olina, alone  has  retained  in  its  primitivs  purity,  in  their 
public  wonhip,  the  old  Calvinistic  liturgy  of  its  fore- 
talhen.  The  greater  part  of  the  exiled  French  families 
have  iMig  rince  disapjieared,  and  tt  ' 


■he  otlHT  races  aroond  them.  These  pious  fugitives 
have  beooHH  public  blessings  llirougbout  tho  world,  ami 
have  incresaed  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  the 
elements  of  power,  prosperity,  snd  Christian  develop- 
ment. In  our  land,  too,  they  helped  lo  lay  the  Ann 
corner-stones  of  the  great  republic  whose  glory  they 
moat  justly  shara"  (G.  P.  Disosway,  Tit  fiug^atolt  im 
America,  m  Appendix  lo  Harper's  edition  of  SmUes's 
Bngutmou,  p.  44!].  See  Beia,  llitL  da  Eglita  rifor^ 
Tnea  em  /ranee  (Antw.  1680,  S  vols)  (  Thuane,  HiMtona 
ni  la^rit  vParis,  t6W,  and  onai,  7  vo]i.)\  Davila, 
Sloria  deile  gvtm  cicili  di  Framda  (Venice,  ISSO)  i  St, 
Aiguon,  DtFitat  da  Prolfitaait  m  Fnact  (Paris,  1806; 
2d  ed.  1818);  Uoetelle, //irtmre  dt /Vmm  peadbM  la 
$iurr«de^re%ua  (Paris,  18l4,18ia,4vols.);  Detioil, 
Bitloirt  de  Cidil  dt  NaiUa  (Delft,  1098,  i  vols.) )  Kul- 
bi^re,  Ectairaatmenta  hutoriqita  sar  la  enuta  dt  la 
Rivocaliom  de  CEdil  de  ffcmla  (Far.  17S8,  S  vols.) )  Court 
de  Gebelin,  HitL  dtt  ImtbUt  ibt  Cntima  (Villefianche, 
17eO,  2  vols.);  Browning,  UM.  qfike  HaguaoU  (Lond. 
"1,  2  vols.):  Brockhaua^  Comiertatioiu-Lexihm,  vm, 
aq. ;  Pieter,  Uaietriat  Ltxibm,  viii,  583  aq. ;  Weii^ 
Hularj,  q/'lie  tytuci  FrolabBit  Rtfvgta;  Coquerel, 
llittoire  da  Eglmt  du  ditert  (Paris,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo) , 
Felice,  llitloirt  da  PmttttanU  de  Franm ;  Peyrat,  l/ii- 
foirr  d((PafMur<i£uiMMr(  (Paris,!  vols. 8va);  Crowe, 
Hitloiyo/FruKx  (London,  1867, 1888, 6  vols.);  Smiley 
riis/fu^mots  (SdediL  London,  186B);  load.Rte.Juij, 
l»bb.  Chambers,  Cgdop.v,  460  sq.  For  special  biog- 
raf)hies,Haag,£diVmKe/Voteiraate(Par.8  voUSvo); 
Michelct.  Couii  Xll'Hia  RtvoatHim  dt  eSdU  de  NanUt 
(Paris,  1860,  8va) ;  Michelet,  Guirra  de  Religion  (Par. 
>);  Drion,  Hitloirt  Ckronol.  dt  F^glite  Protf 
^rana  (2  vols.  l2mo) ;  Smedlev,  JiiUmy  of  04 
Rrformed  Rtligion  in  France  (London,  1S27,  3  vok.)) 
Athanase  Coquerel  Bis,  Let  Farfoli  pour  la  joi  (Paris, 
««),  (J.  H.  W.) 
Hugnes.    See  Huoo. 

Hngnet.  Marc  Aktoiki,  a  French  p»bl«,  was  bom 
.  Hoissic  in  17&7.  He  entered  the  sacred  miler  in  hla 
youth,  and  became  curate  of  a  little  village  In  Auvergne. 
In  1791  he  was  elected  bishop  of  CreiifC.  During  the 
rolution  he  was  a  member  i^the  Legislature, 
National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king.  Complicated  in  several  popular  disturb- 
and  conspiring  agunst  the  established  govem- 
he  was  arreRed  in  1795,  and  imprisoned  at  Ham 
reral  months.  Engaging  in  another  conspiracy 
which  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested, condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Oct.  6, 1769; 
Hoefer,  A'obp.  Biog.  Gin.  xxv,  466. 
Hulsb,  Ai.£XAiciiER,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
■urished  in  the  t7th  century,  was  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  rector  of  Beckinpton  and  Hoinblollon,  Somei^ 
setshire.  He  published  /.tcturti  on  Iht  IjirSt  Prayer 
Lond.  1626, 4to).  He  was  also  a  very  superior  scholar 
>f  eiF^;aiB,ands  prominent  assistant  on  Wahon's /"n/jr- 
glBi  BSiU.  His  services  were  highly  commented  npon 
ihop  Walton  himself,  See  Wrangham,  Proleg.  ii, 
208;  Todil,/^tn/IValUm,p.K9nn.;  Stoughton (John) 
fcefet.  ffM;  q^£\^  (London,  1870, 3  vols.  8ro),  ii,  aSSIl 
Allibooe,/Xcf.  n/^u**or<,  1,08.  i  [|^^ 


HttlHBmn,  jRoqnaa  d',  1,  >  French  thMdogiu, 

wu  boin  in  the  UUer  h>lf  of  the  16tli  cestui;.  He  ui< 
tCTBd  the  moDMteiy  mt  Manntnitien,  uid  «u  mide 
great  prioi  of  hia  order  in  1691.     Befuutift  in  16IM  *d- 


toMatl 
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Benolt  for  Cbe  proTlnce  of  Toura,  h 
hii  poiitioii,  deprived  of  cU  power, 
led.  He,  howercr,  sticcoeded  iatti_ 
At  the  time  of  hii  death,  Sept.  2i,  16S8,  he  wa*  provin- 
nial  of  the  BenedietiDe  coagit^atioa  of  ezampU  in 
Prance.  He  published,  for  the  uie  of  bia  abbey,  ■  col- 
lection of  prayen,  entitled  EHciiridiom  Pranm  (Toon, 
1607)  -.—Supplimail  a  la  Ckmmqae  da  AUii  dt  Mar- 
moMitrt  (1615)  —CKrottiqae  da  PHeurt  (1625).  Thii 
laM-named  work  Hutaaeau  tnnilalM  himaelf  into  l^t- 
iiL— Hoefer,  Xatrn.  Biog.  Gin.  xxv,  4CB  aq. 

Haiiaeaii,JBcqnea  d',3,aiHiUier  French  minia- 
ter  and  theologian,  who  flouriahed  in  Cbe  i7th  centmy. 
But  little  la  known  of  hia  early  hfe.  He  was  |»«fcasoT 
of  tbeobf^  at  Saumur,  and  rendered  hinuelf  fatooua  by 
hia  Iji  ditciple  da  iglitet  Rtjarmiti  dt  franet,  arte  m 
TtcufildaobtrBalieni  rtjaaliont  lur  ta  pluparl  dn  ar- 
tidalirida  acta  da  Mj/noda  nalionaax  (1650, 4to,  prob- 
ably pubhahed  at  Sanmur;  Geneva,  16G6,iU);  Bionne, 
near  Orleans,  1675,  ISmo).  1'he  great  aucceaa  which 
followed  this  work  eslnnged  from  him  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances and  assodatea  in  the  Church,  who  enned 
hia  pnispectB,  and  who  even  preaentedcoaipUunU  agaioit 
him  in  1656,  meeting,  however,  with  no  encouragenrent 
Imia  the  superion  of  Huiaseiu.  In  1670  he  publiabed 
/•a  Afuawni  da  CiriMlianiMmt,  ON  la  mnJiiri  dt  rrjoindre 
let  ChrMeii  daai  une  uult  Coi]/itnon  de  Jin  (Samnur, 
I2nia).  -It  favored  the  union  of  all  who  believed  in 
Chiiat  aa  the  God  or  man  Savioor,  and  waa  attacked  by 
La  Baatide  in  his  RoHaTjmt  lar  un  livrt  WifuU  "La 
Kivmtnt,"  etc.  (1670,  ISmo),  and  it  wa*  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Anjou.  Hoiasean  endeavoied  to  explain 
hia  viewa,  but  the  aynod  declined  to  give  him  a  heai~ 
ing,  and  finally  depoaed  him  from  the  priesthood.  He 
emigiated  lo  England,  and  was  leinBtated  aa  minister 
without  being  obliged  to  retract.  He  died  there  before 
1690,  about  TO  yean  of  age. — BiograpAie  VnicmtUt, 
Ixvii.  441. 

Bnit,  Epiiiuih,  a  diaaenting  English  minister,  of 
whose  early  life  but  little  ia  known.  He  waa  minister 
Tor  some  time  at  Roihall,  Warwickshire,  and  finally  em- 
igrated (o  thia  country,  and  settled  in  New  England. 
He  became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  died  in  1644.  Huit  published,  in  his  mother  coun- 
try, Fropiteit  o/Damel  eiplained  (Loud.  1643,  4to).— 
Allibone,  Diet.  «f  Aathort,  i,  918. 

Huk'kok  (Hebrew  ChaUai\  ppn,  MctNtf,-  Sept. 
'lauc  V.  r.  'laic<ii'n,Vu1g.  Afuciua),  a  town  on  the  bor- 
der of  Naphtali,  near  Zebolon,  not  far  from  Jordan,  west 
of  Ainoth-Tabor,  and  in  the  direction  of  Aaher  (Josh. 
xix,  84)  I  elsewhere  written  Hl'kok  (pp^H,  C*«tot', 
1  Chron.  vi, 75 ;  Sept 'liuaE,Vulg. /fucur);  but  proba- 
bly, in  this  latter  pasaage,  erroneously  for  Hblkath 
(Josh,  xxi,  35;  comp.  xix,  25).  Euaebiua  and  Jerome 
(Orwmiuf.  a.  v.  Icoc),  as  well  aa  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii,  421), 
allitde  to  it.  It  ia  doubtleas  identical  with  the  modem 
Bnall  village  t'ojhnt,  between  the  plain  of  Geaesareth 
and  Safed  (RotHnami's  Eatardui,  iii,App.  p.  133:  Bih- 
lioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  80),  aaid  to  contain  the  grave  of  Ua- 
bakkuk  (see  new  edit,  nf  Ratarchtt,  iii,81 ;  and  comp. 
8chwBrz,Pa(Hfnif,p.  182). 

Hu'kok  (.1  Chron.  vi,  76).    See  Hukkoe. 

Hlll(Heb.Cli(Ayn,aorf2r:  Sept.  Oil),  the  name 
of  the  aecond  son  of  Aram  (EC  dr.  2414),  who  appears 
to  have  given  name  (o  ao  Aiamnui  region  settled  by 
him  (Gen.  x,  23;  1  Chnin.  i,  17).  Josephus  (Am.  i,  6, 
4)  placea  it  (OSXoii,  aa  Havercamp  conects  for  'Orpoc) 
in  Armenia,  comparing  it  with  the  diatrict  Ckolobotmt, 
acoordlng  to  the  ooDjecture  of  Bochart  (Phaltg,  ii,  »).. 
tUAaelis,  taking  the  word  in  the  aeoae  of  a  AoijiiB  or 
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/  (SpicOtg.  ii,  ISG),  nndmtands  Od^^frta  (amp, 
Joaepho^  AM.  xii,  7,  1 ;  1  JHacc  iii,  13) ;  and  Schultco* 
(Farad,  p.  282)  rafiera  it  to  the  aoutheni  |Krt  of  M«ao> 
potamia,  tioia  the  atgniOcation  Kotd.  More  pnbabte 
seems  the  idcmtificatioD  proposed  by  RcMumuUer  (A  I- 
terttssi.  i,  3,  p.  2G8)  with  the  diaoiet  now  called  HalA, 
around  the  lake  HenHD,  at  the  uppor  Boorcea  of  Ibe  Jor- 
dan (Barckhardl,  Trat.  i,  87),  wluch,  although  a  eakall 
liaet  and  no  proper  part  of  AraaoMa,  seems  to  be  sop- 
pBted  by  the  rendering  of  Saadiaa  (oompan  Schwai^ 
FahttirK,  p.  41,  note).  According  to  Dr.  Batnnson,  tbe 
name  el-Huleh,  as  used  by  the  present  inhatutants,  be- 
longs  atjictly  to  the  northern  part  of  the  basa  in  which 
the  lake  liea,  but  ia  coouDOuly  extended  to  onbcsce  tbe 
whole;  its  different  quartets  fait  within  various  juria- 
dictiona,  and  have  qncial  namee  {RaeartM;  iii,,S4a>. 
A  great  portion  of  this  Dorthem  tract  near  the  lake  b 
now  an  impaatalile  marsh,  probably  in  cooiequenca  of 
the  choking  up  of  the  stieauis  by  rubbish  (Btblioliita 
Socru,  1846,  p.  200,  201).  Tbe  remairtder  is  a  Tery  lia- 
tile  plain,  forming  a  valley  near  Banias  {RtAinson's  Jte- 
ttanAtt,  new  ed.  iii,  886-898).  Traces  of  the  nam* 
Hut  or  Huleh  appear  in  the  diatrict  Ubitlui  {Ov\aia) 
around  faneas,  mentioned  by  Joaephus  aa  originally 
belonging  to  Zenodonis,  sml  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  Herod  (_Anl.  xt,  10,  Si  comp.  Wan,  i.  20,  4} 
See  MaROH. 

Hnlda  or  Holda  (the  JrirtiJly,  or  berugnmt),  ■ 
German  goddess,  known  in  the  old  legends  as  "  Fra> 
Holle,"  was  originally  the  goddeaa  of  maniBge  ami  fe- 
cundity, worshipped  and  Invoked  by  maida  and  wires; 
she  sent  bridegrooms  to  the  former  and  children  to  the 
latter.  She  was  represented  as  a  beautiful  white  wont- 
an,  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  childmi,  in  her  fa. 
vorilc  haunts  in  Che  depths  of  the  sea  or  the  beaita  of 
hills.  She  waa  aim  the  patroness  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employmenUL  I^Ler 
she  appears  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Hesse  and  Thnringia — 
proLaUy  written  by  Christian  prieata — as  an  old  and  ugly 
woman,  with  a  long  ncee,  large  teeth,  coarse  hair,  and  a 
companion  of  the  wild  and  the  roaming.  But  even  in 
these  last  tales  traces  of  kind  and  pleasant  ways  are  left. 
— Pierer,  f  ntn.  Lex.  viii,  480 ;  Chambeia,  Csclop.  r,  4U. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hnl'dah  (Hebrew  CluUaA',  fvAn,  wtiutli  Sept 
'OXfov,  Joaephus  'OXSa,  An/,  x,  4,  S)|  wife  of  Shallum, 
a  prophetess,  who,  in  [he  reign  of  Josiah,  abode  in  that 
pan  of  Jerusalem  called  the  Uishneb,  where  tbe  book 
of  the  law  was  discovered  by  the  high..]irie«  Hilkiah. 
aC  623.  This  propheleas  was  consulted  respecting  the 
denunciations  which  it  contained.  She  then  delrvaed 
an  oisculsr  reqionae  of  mingled  jndgmoit  and  Hsovy ; 
declaring  the  not  remote  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
promising  Jceiah  that  he  should  be  taken  from  tba 
world  before  theae  evil  days  came  (S  Kings  xxii,  14-SO; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22-28).  Holdah  U  only  known  tqr 
this  circumstance.  She  was  probaUy  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  auggest  any 
information ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  "keeper  of  tbs 
wardrobe,"  but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  ward- 
robe is  uncertain.  If  the  former,  be  must  have  beoi  a 
Levite,  if  not  a  priest  See  HarhiU.  As  to  her  red- 
dence  rtisaa,  in  the  Hishneh,  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  in  the  college,"  there  Is  no  ground  to  conclude  that 
any  school  orcoD^  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  underWMd. 
The  name  means  tertmd  or  donUi ;  and  many  of  tbe 
Jews  themselves  (as  Jatchi  stales)  undetstood  it  as  tbe 
name  of  [he  auburb  lying  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall  of  Jemsalem  \  perhaps  i.  q.  "  the  lower  city,*  at 
A  era  (q.  v.).  It  is  MfesI  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  dsids 
denoting  some  quarter  of  Jeiusilem  about  which  we  aic 
not  certain,  and,  accordingly,  to  translate  m  lie  Midi- 
»ih,  for  which  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  Septoagiut 
which  has  Jv  r^  Maaiv^,  The  place  of  her  rcsi^nca 
ia  mentioned  probably  to  show  why  she,  being  at  bam^ 
was  reeorted  to  oa  this  urgent  oocaikai,  and  not  Jb» 
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NUh,  vhe  ira*  th«a  ptotiably  away  it  hi*  native  town 
AnUhotb,  or  at  mme  raora  ilitunt  pUce.  Th«a»  wen 
gatn  oftlie  lempfe  in  Ihe  inuiiUe  of  the  ■outheni  wall, 
aOed  "  ihe  gua  of  Huldah"  (Miihoa,  Ut.  .ViiUMt,  i,  S), 
Thieli,  iT  they  wtrc  w  dwiihI  from  aaj  coaDUlian  with 
the  pnfibfus,  may  indicau  her  reudemx  oii  OpheL 

3h  SiULLUM;  JoBUH. 

Boldviicna,  Auatmoau  Enscorus,  who  floor- 
i^d  in  860,  waa  a  •cbotar  of  Adalbert,  and  deaeended 
Am  the  cDiuita  oT  Kilbuiy  and  DillengHi.  He  ii  known 
Vr  iii  letter  addreaed  la  pope  Nicholw  againM  the  eel- 
ibK7er(beden{y(A)luMfadbC7feHratihife).    It  was 


Haldrioh,  Jkah  JAOqcra,  a  Swni  theologian,  born 
M  Zurich  in  1683,  belon)^  (o  ■  tunUy  of  which  aeveral 
Mbm  have  diidngiuihed  tbemielvee  m  tbeoli^pann 
and  phildnKiate.  See  Huldbbicus.  He  devoted  much 
of  hk  time  to  the  aajniBlion  of  Hebiew,  aod  went  to 
Ihi  ^TBMiiea  of  Holland  to  punue  a  artuw  of  •titdj' 

■  the  Oriental  laoguagta.  On  hii  rettmi  to  bin  native 
place  in  1706  he  waa  nude  paitor  of  the  House  of  Oi^ 
phBiL  In  1710  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  of  nnoral 
■iocc  at  the  (ijmnuiuni  oT  Zurich.  Hia  achdUnhip 
n*  of  a  aupertor  order,  and  he  waa  frequently  aolicited 
n  accept  a  piofeHonhip  at  the  anivenitiea  of  Heidel- 
bng  and  Cironingen.  He  died  at  Zurich  Hay  26,  17SI. 
U*  paUiabed  Hiilona  JetrA*a  A'cicnrsn,  a  jadaii 
Umyitcwt  cormpla,  tx  mfaaaeriplo  Aaettmti  nediio  Iltt, 
n  LaL,  (ua  ao<if  (Leyd.  i;o&,  8to)  —GaUilu  Otlncta- 
Itr,  not  Jp  eabamm  ftafiluai  iii  Jiiilao4  commaitariia 
(Zuiclk,  1744, 4to),  a  collection  oT  •ennona,  etc.— Hoefer, 
.Voaa.  Biog.  Gin.  xxr,  470  iq. 

Hull,  Hone,  a  Hethodiat  Episcopal  minister,  wai 
ton  March  13, 1763,  in  Wonmer  County,  oo  the  eaK- 
wn  alure  of  Uaryland.  Hia  early  education  was  rather 
Mglected.  ami  he  was  apprenticed  la  a  carpenter  at  Qal- 
Lboit.  In  this  city  he  was  converted,  and  entered  the 
idaeraney  in  I7a6.  He  was  flrat  appointed  to  Salis- 
kory,  North  Carolina.  With  the  exception  of  a  biicT 
ptrnl  qient  in  New  England,  bia  time  was  given  to 
ika  intiwluctian  of  Hethodiam  in  the  Southern  Stales. 
His  laat  appointment  was  the  Savannah  Circuit,  Geoi^ 
pa.  In  1794  he  travelled  with  bishop  Aaburv,  and  lo- 
cked in  t79S.  Hcdied  October  4, 18IH,  at  Athens,  Ua. 
Hal  paaeeaed  wonderfui  power  over  those  who  came 
irithin  hia  intluence,  and  was  one  of  the  moet  eloquent 
■uniun  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  hia  day. 
His  piety  w«i  deep,  and  many  were  convteted  under  hit 
Wm.  DmiaK  hit  active  woik  in  the  miniatr)-,  he  se- 
rand  tar  himself  a  pretty  good  education,  and  was  at 
«a  tiDwi  able  even  lo  aaaiuae  the  duties  of  teacher  of 
Laiia.  He  waa  also  one  of  the  firat  and  atrongeat  siip- 
pMU  of  the  Univenaty  of  Georgia,  which  waa  founded 
daiiBg  hia  reaidence  at  Alboia^-Stevena,  MemorinU  of 
MnitHim,  chap,  ix ;  Doehm,  BiHor.  Acmmuc.  p.  866 : 
Spigaa,  Aimah  Abut.  Puipil,  ini,  112  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hula,  Gulu.AU]tB,  a  Rooian  cardinal,  bom  at  £tain. 

■  the  dioixse  of  Verdnn,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14tb 
eaiaiy.  He  waa  at  one  tinut  archdeacon  of  Verdun, 
sadtaaar  oTMeta.  He  was  an  attendant  attheConn- 
dl  if  Basle  in  1440,  and,  waa  one  of  Ihe  supporters  of 
iha  aatipopc  (Amadeoaof  Savoy)  Felix  V,  who  gave 
kin  the  cardinal's  hat  KichoUa  V  eontbrned  the  car-  ! 
•liaal  after  Ihe  schiam  Dee.  1»,  1449.  He  died  at  Kome  I 
Oa.»,Hii.~-iligar, Diet.  Tkn)l.xiaii,l03'i. 

&ilOt,UBXBi  Loc-ia,aFreiichlheok^ian,wobom 
MAvcaar  Match  ],17«.  He  wia  profesMtr  HiM  at  ihe 
Beniaary,  then  at  tba  Univernty  of  Rouen,  where  he 
WM  eUiged  to  resign  at  the  ootbreak  of  the  Uevolu 
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t  to  Uand,  where  he  waa  made  grand- 
catnirae  of  Ihe  French  into  the  Melhei^ 
jned  him  agdn  to  Oce.     He  want  ane- 
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ocanrely  lo  HUnsto-,  Erfcrt,  Dreadcn,  and  Angabtirg; 
When  he  was  permittod  to  return  to  his  native  land,  £3 
waa  appointed  curate  of  the  pariah  of  Avanfon,  and  later 
of  Autigny.  Alter  iwenty  yean  of  assiduotu  labor  at 
thia  parish,  he  was  made  canon,  and  Anally  grand  vicar 
and  official  at  Rbeims.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1820.  Hi* 
principal  writings  are  LnVre  oax  ealkoti^ia  it  Aeiau 
(in  Latin  and  Freneb, Gand,  179S,  Si-o)  -^LeUndapri- 
tra  Ftati^aU  A  titt^  dt  Caiid:—CoUiKl.  da  in/i  da 
jK^if  Pie  yi  (Augsb.  1 796)  —fAOrn  a  U.  SthntfaAerg, 
•  rifiu  de  FrryiingtK  tt  de  RoliilMKaie,  m /avoir  dtl  pre- 
ini  fno>f.(U96,»vo):—Elatda  Catkal  AagL  (I'W, 
8vo) ;  —  HaliAurgtnit  rvjaideiH  rtligioti  drUda  cosTi- 
gtitio,  Ku  nWinre  rfci-i  Galliemi  enlit  (1800,  8to):— 
Gatlictmiinim  t'pucopomm  dtstniaM  innoanu  (1801, 
8vo) : — Sfdit  apojtoiiae  TriurttphuM,  Mtu  Mtdn  apottoliaif 
protectare  du,  tmprr  incirta  (Ijion,  1836,8vo).  Sev- 
eral eontroveniial  works  and  sermons  were  left  in  HS. 
— Hoefei,  A'otm.  Biag.  Gin.  xiv,  479. 

Hnlae,  Join<,wa»bofnat  Uiddlewichin  170a  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John'a  College,  Camhridge ;  obtained 
a  mull  cniacy  in  the  country ;  and,npDn-^iedeathorhi* 
father  in  17118,  withdrew  lo  bis  pacenul  inheritance  in 
Cheshire,  where, owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health,  he 
Uved  in  relirement  until  hi*  death,  Dec  14,  I7»0.  He  be- 
queathed fatala  in  order  to  found  two  divinity  scholar 
^ipa  in  St.  John's  College,  the  Hulsean  Priia  Essiy,and 
to  endow  the  offices  of"  Christian  Advocate"  and  "Chris- 
tian Preacher"  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
duties  of  the  "  Christian  Preacher,"  or  Hnbean  Lectur- 
er, according  to  this  appointment,  were  to  deliver  and 
print  iwenty  sermons  every  year,  either  upon  the  evi- 
dencea  of  Christianil}',  or  the  difficulties  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  funds  being  inadequate,  the  lectures  were 
not  oommenced  nnlil  1820,  and  in  18S0  the  number  of 
•ennODS  lo  be  deliveted  in  a  jew  wa*  redoced  to  ^hL 
In  I860  Ihe  office  of  "  Christian  Advocate"  was  changed 
to  a  professnnhip,  called  Ihe  Huliean  Profeasorship  of 
Divitiity.  Kiahop  Ellicot  wa*  the  Hnt  incumbent  in 
the  new  chair.  At  preaent  Ihe  office  of  tlie  Hulsean 
Lecturer  or  Preacher  is  annual,  and  the  duty  of  ihe 
lecturer  to  preach  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six 
■ermona  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Amvog  the  moat 
important  of  the  Hulsean  seimons  are  the  following: 
Hunt  (J.  J.),  Prineipln  for  Ike  proper  UiArikmdmq 
o/rAeJifD«ictf'i'M<9>,  1832  (Loud.  ia8S,8vo);  Alford, 
Tkt  Crnmlnry  o/lkt  Divme  C-mdacI  in  FcrenJaw  lie 
Dottrvtet  nf  RtdmpHm.  1841  (Cambridge,  1843,  Svo)  j 
Trench.  Tlie  FiliKa  o/lJu  IMg  Scriplurtfor  wt/oUDv 
pirilMul  Liff  o/Mim,  1846- (Cambridge,  1846,  Svo) ; 
Trench,  CAritl  lie  Driirr  nf  nil  Natiamt,  1B46  (Cain- 
bridge,  18)6,  8ro};  Wotdaworth,  Ok  lit  Camm  of  lit 
Scriptum  of  lit  Old  artd  A'no  Tetlamtnl,  ond  on  '*e 
Apocrypia,  1847  (Lond.  1848,  8vo))  Wofdaworth,  Lee- 
tarn  on  lit  Apocalj/pie,  crilieal,  rrpotilorf,  aid  pme- 
lical,  1848  (Lond.  1849, 8vo)^-Dariine,  Cyetopadia  Bib' 
liograpXica,  i,  I673i  Chamber*,  Cgdop.  v,  468)  Farrar, 
HiH.  of  Fret  Timtgit,  p.  307. 

HolSMUl  IiVOturea.     See  Hl'ue,  Joh^. 

HUlaBmoiiii,  Joha:c(,  a  German  theobgian,  was 
bom  in  Ostfrieeland  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  the 
univenities'of  Wittenberg  and  Leiprig.  In  1629  be 
wa*  appcdnled  proleeaor  (^  theology  at  the  UniverMly 
of  Wittenberg  1  he  was  alio  a  member  of  the"  Leipilger 
Convent"  of  1630,  and  of  the  "  Colloquium"  at  Thorn  in 
1649,  where  be  performed  the  office  ofmoiforator  Iheolo- 
!/onim  A  n^^ana  coit/fuvniii.  In  1 646  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  systematic  theology  to  Ihe  Univeniiy  of 
Leipiig.  He  died  in  1661.  In  connection  with  hi* 
*an-in-law,  Caloviu*  (q.  v.),  he  carried  on  the  contm- 
veny  agunet  Calvinian  as  1  strictiy  orthodox  Luther- 
an. An  able  polemic  and  a  thoroughly  educated  theo- 
logian, who  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  to  the 
BchoIaHic*  of  the  16th  century,  HuUemann  diatinguiah- 
ed  in  hi*  attack*  against  Calviniitn  (in  his  work  Cu/- 
timtmai  imeofKiliiMBt,y/ai.  1644,  Lpa.  1646),  indled 
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i-brA  tiitoioij.  rxkibaupraapaaMjlda  amirovtraia*  (1640, 
uid  often),  aiid  in  ui  ciiUrg«d  fcnD,  Hxttntio  b^iarn 
liiologici  (1665, 1G67V-Henag,  RaU-tkefUop.  ri,  SM 
•q.;  J-itoL  Unir.  Lex.  i,  371;  Uua,  PnUMl.  Vegnat.  i, 
31S  aq. ;  ii,  88  >q. ;  TbntiiclE,  Geiil.  d.  iutlur.  TheoL  Wil- 
Unttr^i,  p.  164  aq. 

Huinlia  Doptavlty.     See  Dspiuvrrr. 

HuniBiiiflta  (lh>m  the  Litin  liltrn  kuaiamora,  po- 
|j|«  LeLten)  wid  the  ntiDe  uaumed  in  the  begiaDiag  of 
the  IStli  century  bya  puny  which,  with  Ensiniu  and 
Reuchlin  it  theii  head,  itm  eapecially  devot«d  lo  the 
CullivatioD  of  cUnical  lilentore,  snd  which,  h  not  un- 
ftequeotly  happens  in  the  enlhunwm  ot  a  new  piinnit, 
waa  arrayed  in  opposition  lo  the  received  ayslem  of  the 
Bchools,  not  alone  in  the  itudy  of  the  cUuucal  languages, 
bat  even  in  philoaopby,  and  eventuaily  in  theol^^y. 
See  Chamben,  Cftt^.  roL  v. ;  Gieaeler,  Ci.  Hitl,  ui,  4U6 
aq.;  Kniti,  Ci.  //iX.ii,ae,  W. 

HimiftDltarluiB.  I.  A  name  given  to  thoac  aev- 
enl  cliiHim  of  uiti-1'rinitaTiani  who  believe  that  Chrtat 
was  nothing  more  than  a  men  man,  born  accoiding  to 
the  iitual  couiie  of  nature,  and  one  who  lived  and  died 
jordinary circumataiiceaofmankind.  Ai 
e  generally  reganled  the  early  Judaizing  secta 
of  Ebion,  Cennthus,  and  CupociaCta ;  but  thia  claaaifi- 
cation  ii  by  no  meanijuatilied,  eepecjaliy  as  regarda  the 
Ebionite*  (q.  v.),  who  taught  that  at  the  bapliim  in  the 
Jordan  the  Mcsaianic  calling  Hitt  aroee  in  Jeaua,  and 
that  at  thia  time  a  higher  a{arit  Joined  itaelf  lo  him,  in- 
veeting  him  with  minculoua  pow«™,  that  left  him  only 
at  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  thia  world.  The  eai- 
lieat  reconled  author  of  the  purely  humanitarian  theory 
ia  generally  regarded  aa  Tbradotua  <q.  v.)  of  Byianlium 
(A.D.  19S),  Bumaroed  the  Tanner,  who,  having  denied 
Chfiit  in  time  of  penecution,  defended  himaelf  afler- 
wanll  by  declaring  that,  in  an  doing,  "he  had  denied 
not  God,  but  man."  A  contemporary  of  Theodotiia,  Ar- 
tcmon  (q.  v.),  in  like  manner  believed  in  God  the  crea- 
tor, but  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin, however,  and  Buperior  to  the  prophets,  and  asaerted 
that  aoch  had  been  the  univenal  belief  of  Christiana  till 
the  time  of  Zephj-rinua,  10^  (comp.  liddon.  Our  Lordi 
.DHw4r[BamptonLecl.l866],p.42&).  Theae  opinions 
muBt  of  course  be  diatingnished  from  the  doctrines  of  ~ '  ~ 
Arian  aecta,  even  the  lowest  schools  of  which  admit 
pre-existcnce  of  Christ,  aitd  his  pre-eminence  among 
cieatares  ofGod.  See  Alooi  ;  Arij 
80CIHIAKS;  Unitarian  a. 

II.  The  name  Humanitarian  ia  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  (the  succesK)r  of  Baboeuf, 
who  tlouriahed  under  Napoleon  I),  and  in  genera] 
those  who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature 
Uieir  great  moral  and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  alto- 
gether the  dependence  of  man  upon  supematural  aid, 
believing  in  the  all-suffici  ,  "" ' 
A  party  of  Communists  who  arose  in  France  aboiit  1839 
also  look  the  name  from  the  nen-npaper  L'humanilairf, 
their  organ,— Buck,  TAwJ.  l)kl. ;  Pierer,  Unintri,  Lex.  ,- 
ChambCTB,  Cyiop. ;  Shedd,  ilMors  n/Dottrina,  i,  859. 
See  C0M1II--MUI. 

Humanly,  the  tuerciae  of  the  social  and  benevo- 
lent virtues;  a  fellow-feeling  for 
other.  It  ia  properly  called  humanity  becai 
little  or  nothing  of  it  in  brutes.  The  aocial  affectiona 
are  conceived  by  all  10  be  more  refined  than  the  selfish. 
Sympathy  and  humanity  are  univeisally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  of  mind,  and  for  that  reoaon  the  preva- 
lence ufthe  aocial  affectiona  in  the  progrew  of  society  ii 
held  lo  be  ■  reOneroent  of  our  nature. 

HUMANITY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.    See  Chrw- 


SeeSoui. 
Dffie  Improperly  called  Hitbkbt),  ■ 
cardinal,  was  born  probably  towards  the  dcae  of 
the  10th  century.  He  entered  the  orda  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Hoy en-Ie-Mou  tier  in  1015.  In  1049  pope 
L£o  IX,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Toul,  the  diocese  in 
which  the  monaaleiy  of  Moyen-le-Houtia  waa  aituatcil, 
{ome,  and  ha  was  ftat  cteated  arch- 
bishop of  Sicily,  and  in  lOGl  cardinal  bishop  of  ^tb 
Candida.  Humbert  ia  believed  to  be  the  first  French- 
the  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  in^* 
mal£lyassocial«d  with  the  pope,  was  admitted  to  all  hia 


nople  to  affaet  a  onion  with  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church.  Under  pope  Victor  III  he  was  made  chancd- 
tor  and  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  which  offices  he  con- 
linoed  to  bold  under  Ui«  pontifical  aucceaon  Etiome 
HI,  Nieolaa  II,  and  Alexander  II.  He  was  at  the  bcMl 
of  the  party  opposed  lo  Berenger,  and  obliged  him  to 
make  a  confeaion  of  faith  at  the  synod  at  Rome  in 
loss.  Hs  died  about  lOGB.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
wotliB,  among  othirs  a  treatise  sgainst  the  SiuKniaiia 
(published  byllartene  in  hiBi1s«ciJor(i),and  a  namtive 
of  bis  embaasy  lo  Constantinoj^  Itiis  asirativo  and 
two  other  pijemical  woriu  against  the  Greek  Chtudi 
have  been  printed  several  times,  especially  in  the  .4ib- 
KaltM  i^ctlitiaitid  of  Baroniua.  All  his  writing*  haTs 
been  collected  and  printed  by  Migno,  voL  cxliii  (1SS>), 
p.  929-1278 —  Hoefer,  \tmB.  Biog.  Gimiralt,  xjtv,  483; 
Migne,  Etuyehp.  TkioL  xxxi,  1002  sq. 

Humbert,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominican  monks, 
was  bom  at  Romans,France,  about  1200.  He  was  early 
sent  to  Paris  In  be  educated  as  a  dei^Eyman,  and  soon 
became  prominent  as  an  assistant  preacher  to  the  cele- 
brated Jourdan.  He  enlercd  the  order  in  tS24,  aitd  was 
made  priest  at  Lyons.  In  1242  he  was  elected  "  pro- 
vincisl"  of  Tuscany,  in  1244  "  pniviiicial"  of  France  and 
in  1254  general  of  his  ordi  r.  In  1263.  however,  be  ab* 
dicated  diis  high  poution,  and  retired  as  a  simple  moak, 
Hret  lo  ■  monssteiy  at  Lyons,  and  later  to  a  like  inati- 
tutiun  at  Valencia.  The  patriarchate  of  Jeiusatem  waa 
oSered  him  in  1264,  but  he  declined  it.  Me  died  Jnlf 
14, 12TT.     He  wrote  Officiim  Eaiaiailiciim  ainnrsiat 


Umm; — £rpotitio  super  rtgulinn  S 
potiiio  luptr  Cimtliltiliimet  ordimi/ralm 
mia,not  quite  complete : — Liber  dt  vutmctioiK  t^tciaH^ 
1UI  ordtau./m'rbMprcsiiicntorvai  (printed  aeveral  limes; 
the  best  edition,  Lyons,  1516): — Dt  Erudtliant  FraJiea' 
toram,  also  ectided  XhArIt  prindicamli,  has  been  inarrt- 
ed  in  the  Co/fectum  n/iMt  Churck  yiUifn,\iiL  xxt:— 
Liber  de  PradicalimK  Cnicii,  an  sppeal  10  the  Chris- 
tiana against  infidels:— /■>&«■  <lr  n>  ^if  Iroalamda  lidt- 
banlur  in  Ctmctiia  gatrraU  /.affdnni  crlffrmmfo,  of  which 
extracts  were  published  by  Hail^e  in  his  rAeaaainu 
/I  necdol.  voL  vii,  etc — Hoefer,  A'oar.  Bieg.  Gimir.  zzv, 
488  aq. 

HwnlMrt,  a  French  Uieologian,  was  botti  at  Gen- 
dreic,  neu  Paiij^  about  the  middle  of  the  IStJb  ceatnTT. 
In  July,  1296,  he  was  elected  abb^  of  Prulli,  in  lbs  ilio- 
ce«  of  Sena,  and  he  died  there  March  14,  1298.  He 
wrote  several  thecAogical  and  philosophical  worka,  all 
of  which  remain  un|«inlad.  Hia  most  important  wodi 
is  SmteiUia  n/per  tibroa  Mftaphynca  A  riM/oteiiSj  a  OMD^ 
mentary  on  AJiatotle'a  metaphyucs.~lIoefeT,  A'Mrreaa 
Biog.  Giniralr,  xxv,  485;  UiM.  Lin.  dx  ta  FroHOi,  Twi, 
80. 

Humble  Aooeaa,  Pxatxb  or,  is  a  phnae  in  aoaw 
churches  for  a  divine  suppliauion  made  by  tbe  pnctt 
kneeling  at  the  altar  before  the  eonseciatioi. 

Himie,  David,  the  moat  notable  man  of  letten  and 
speculation  in  Scotland  during  the  last  centmy.  He 
was  almost  equally  eminent  aa  a  metaphysician,  a  hia- 
torian,  and  a  political  easayist.  He  waa  bom  at  Edii>> 
burgh  April  26  (O.  a),  1711.    On  his  father^  Ate  It* 


vuntaMd  to  (ba  «Mb  nf  Hmm  at  Hdous  um)  thtoogfa 
ba  mmhtt  ht  wu  tbt  gramtoMi  of  Sir  Uavid  Falcomr, 
hcd  inadenl  of  the  cooM  of  Jnuioe.  Hij  bthcr  ms 
Hit  rich,  but  ba  wu  an  indcfWiidciit  propliMar,  owning 
tbt  MUe  <rf  Niuewcll^  in  Berwkkrtiin.  Bw  Unrid 
~  d  to  only  a  null 
FaB^eft  anorpban 


wtt  Ibc  yDuugu  ion,  and  ma 
•bm  of  bit  fbthei'i  nibatanoe. 
in  Ua  infcDcj,  and,  with  hi*  bn 


He 


paanl  without  Bpedal  note  tbnmgb  the  Uniren>Cy,«iid 
««  doigncd  for  tbe  Scetch  bar,  but  b«  had  no  laate  for 
tb*  (leliMuon ,  and  hanog  apeot  wren  jrean  at  hotne 
M  NbWK^  ttta  tearing  odlege,  OMteaiUr  cnfca^ 
IB  KudyisK  the  aagea  of  lh«  law,  he  viBlad  BnMol  in 


rUchL  Henhedcirotedhiiiwelftophildaiipfajforlifc, 
and  coapoaHl  hia  TVwtfue  ofHumtOi  Natmrt.  It  waa 
in  a  difnuBon  with  one  ^  the  Jcouit  Ibthcn  of  La 
FUcbi  that  the  celelHaled  aigtunenC  againic  mindei 
bibtd  Epoo  hia  mind.  The  rreolue  a/ZfinxK  MUun 
■HpoUithtdin  1737,  afto  hia  ntam  to  England.  He 
nf*  himwtf  of  it,  "  It  fell  dead-bom  fiom  iho  preM." 
rbe  fumly  home  at  IfinawaUa  was  again  hii  abelcar, 
■ad  bm  be  tetKwed  hit  Nudica  and  extended  hii  iptw- 
otetiOBa  In  1 74S  ha  publiahed  the  flnt  pait  of  bii  £»- 
lOft,  Moral  and  Poliical,  which,  in  hia  opinion,  met 
■ilb  conaidenUile  bTor.  Still,  ha  had  obtained  no  as- 
mlti  imviajoD  in  life.  Re  waa  diaappmnced  in  an  ap- 
liicatioa  for  a  pnfeiaonhip  in  the  llnifernty  of  Edin- 
bngh,  and  in  1746  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  mar- 
qiua  of  Annandale.  With  him  he  resided  twelve  un- 
plnMal  moniha,  but  he  derived  Boma  emolnment  fhnn 
tbt  BHKiation.  In  1716  he  became  aeovlaiy  to  gen- 
cal  St.  Oair,  whom  in  1747  he  attended  on  hia  military 
uUtq'  lo  Vioma  and  Turin.     The  Imquirj  tOMmrimy 

bia  bat  Ireatiae — was  poblithed  while  he  wa*  at  Turin. 
In  1719  he  raought  his  old  refuge  at  Ninewella,  and  oc- 
CBpied  hinuelf  with  the  oompoaitian  of  hia  }*oliticat 
Oiiamnrt,  and  bia  iitgairy  into  Ikt  ptiaeipk*  of  Mor- 
ofk    Tbe  former  oooatitated  the  second  part  of  hit  ca- 

•cnnd  pan  of  bit  rnMfiaeD/ffamiu.A'tUanr,  which  has 
ihnjt  been  better  known  in  Gcnnany  than  in  England. 
In  [7SI,  OD  the  marriage  of  his  brotber,  he  abandoned 
tbe  fanily  teat,  and,  in  cwopuj  with  his  tiMo',  made 
a  lew  home  in  Edinburgh.  Ha  applied  (br  a  chair  in 
Ibc  UniTenity  of  GlatgDW,  bat  again  failed.  Id  17S3 
^  tocepted  ^ie  poat  of  librarian  to  the  AdTocaMa*  Li- 
tnry  in  Edinboigb,  bvt  traotlerred  neariy  all  hia  atnall 
•alary  lo  the  Uiod  poet,  Blacklock.  He  now  engaged 
btbe  compoailiun  of  hia  tfuTsry  q/'fis^Jtwd;  which  bad 
attracted  hia  regards  some  ;ein  before^  The  paitiaan 
lOBpn  in  which  it  is  designed  is  nvaaled  by  the  period 
■Uch  ha  liru  took  up.  He  plunged  ■•  swdMu  ru,  or, 
latba,  be  commenced  nearly  at  the  end,  and  worked 
bt^aads.  From  ila  pnUicalion  Hnme  experieaiced 
■cb  boaility  and  ditaf^wintnwDt  that  be  would  bare 
<btaged  his  name  and  retired  b>  lbs  Continent  if  be 
bd  Ml  tieen  prevented  by  the  oecmntKe  of  tbe  Seven 
Tcan'  War.  The  Brat  rolnroe  of  the  Hit^^  "/Eog- 
loi appeared  in  1764;  the  aecnad  in  17U  or  17G7.  Be- 
taein  the  two  waa  pubiisbed  the  Satural  Hulary  of 
JUigiea  (8ia),  which  wat  aniwered  t^  bishop  Hard. 
Tbe  IliOirg  of  tit  Houte  of  Tudor  came  out  in  two  voi- 
awt  in  17&9i  and  in  1761,  two  volumes,  containing  the 
aadykitlaiy  of  England,  completed  tbe  work,  which, be- 
fcat  ilt  coodutioti,  waa  recogniaed  aa  an  English  claiaic, 
■adnilliijoatly  so  regarded.  IfthC  work  encounleied 
TBooBs  and  violent  opposition,  it  gradually  achieved 
^Beol  popularity,  and  rendered  the  author  *^  not 
'*ij  ladtpeDdent,  but  opokiil.''  Being  now  "  tamed  of 
il^,'  be  naolved  ts  apcDd  tbe  remainder  of  hit  life  in 
pUlosupbiod  dignity  and  comAHU^le  retirement.  Tbe 
e  marquis  of  Heit- 


HUME 


brA  invted  Home,  with  wbmi  be 
acquainted,  to  beoome  hit  aecratsiy  of  legation  at  tbe 
French  court.  The  dialingolthed  philotophei  and  bia- 
torian  wat  receiveil  with  marked  attantiona  and  Aatler- 
ies  by  the  cmincot  pettona  atarmbled  at  Paria.  It  was 
the  period  when  the  union  of  iofldd  sentiments  with 
Uieraiy  rmown  had  lieeome  the  lage  in  the  m<iat  bril- 
liant taiont.  Mua  two  years  lord  HerUurd  waa  recall- 
ed, but  Hume  remained  at  Aargi  ifaffiiirrt  till  1766, 
and  received  a  peoaion  of  £400  for  his  diidomatic  tar- 
vices,  Tbe  "  canny  Soot"  had  became  a  rich  old  bach- 
elor, and  was  able  to  extend  bia  pabonage  and  aid  to 
1 1  till  at  nil  on  hit  arrival  in  England,  and  even  to  procme 
fur  him  the  offer  of  a  pention  fVom  the  crown.  Tbeaa 
bvoia  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  the  piotecled  and  the 
protector,  of  which  an  aceooot  was  given  by  the  latter 
in  a  pamphlet.  About  (hit  time  Hume  became  under- 
secretary of  states  and  held  the  ofllce  for  two  year^  re- 
turning (0  EdmbuTRh  in  1769.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
maining years  of  hia  life,  vtith  the  exceplion  of  ■  brief 
visit  to  Hanowgale  and  Bath,  and  it  waa  abortly  before 
setting  out  on  thia  journey,  undertaken  for  the  mtora- 
tion  of  hia  declining  health,  that  he  wrote  his  A  Hlobiog- 
mpkf.  He  bad  been  attacked  with  diarrh<Ba  in  the 
spring  of  I7T5,  and  succumbed  In  the  disease  on  Sim- 
day,  Aug.  25,1776.  He  wss  serene  in  life,  he  waa  equal- 
ly serene  in  death.  If  Christianity  had  no  conaolationa 
for  an  expiring  tbe,  the  grave  presented  no  terron  to 
the  man  who  had  cavilled  about  all  religion.  Yet  lew 
persons  will  aateot  to  the  nnmeasured  eulogy  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  "  considered  him,  both  in  hit  life,  and  since 
his  death,  aa  approaching  aa  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly wlte  and  virtuotn  man  as  perhsps  the  nature  of 
human  ftailty  will  pennit."  Bui  Smith,  notwithtUnd. 
ing  this  leatimony,  refused  to  publish  the  Dialogua  tm 
Natural  Bdigiim,  though  a  special  legacy  of  i^SOO  waa 
Bttacbed  to  such  poblicatiMi.  They  were  not  givoi  to 
the  world  nntil  1779,  and  then  by  (he  agency  of  Hume's 
nephew.  Hit Hff,wTHIr<i bg lamKl/,mlk a Lrttrr from 
Adam  Smtlk  giirmg  cm  Aeamml  of  hit  fieutjl,  appeand 
in  1777  (Lend.  Svo).  A  better  view  of  tbe  liie  and  the 
character  of  Hume  than  this  edition  of  hia  aulolriogf»- 
phy  ia  given  in  the  AMtMogrofiHiofAltxaiiikrCc^lf^ 
(Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  I860). 

The  phihwopby  of  Hume  underwent  three  revincM, 
with,  however,  tcarcelv  any  eiaenlial  change.  It  bat 
been  cnatomary  (n  enlarge  apon  the  acumen  and  higieal 
precisioo  of  Hnme,  but  theia  qDaliOcatione  resolve  tbem- 
selvea,  on  A»t  amUiny,  into  mere  ditleclical  aubllety. 
If  his  artiAcea  impoaed  upim  oth«^  he  waa  ofUn  the 
victim  of  them  himaelf,  aiid  be  waa  crushed  lo  tbe  earth 
beneath  the  ruim  of  tbe  systems  which  he  overtbnw. 
Hume's  fundamental  thena  is  that  all  Annan  knowledge 
(no  pan  is  deaigned)  oondats  of  imprtuioiu  and  ideat, 
/nprranima  are  tbe  direct  perceptionsof  sense:  vJBuare 
onlj  the  relica  or  signs  of  former  improsionh  Imprtt' 
nma  are  always  particular,  and  incapable  of  variatirai : 
idtat  aia  eonaeqaenlly  tbe  onalterable  i(>ectreB  of  for- 
mer Btawalieaa.  Tha  Uieory  of  Locke  is  accepted  and 
nmpliSed  by  diacatding  the  office  of  reflection.  Tbe 
theory  of  Berkeley  is  accepted  and  expanded  by  apply- 
ing bit  argument  agaioat  matter  to  mind,  and  denyinK 
all  evidence  of  the  exiatence  of  either.  The  reault  is 
a  tborougbly  I'yrrboniatic  doubt.  The  application  of 
theae  pnatuiat««,  for  pcMulalea  Ihey  are.  generated  tha 
whole  philosi^hy  of  Hiune.  There  are  only  two  objects 
of  knowledge— the  rebUions  of  ideas,  and  the  relations 
of  impresdms  or  facta.  Tbe  fnrmer  relations  are  oon- 
cemed  with  unchanging  signs,  and  are  thcrcfifre  simple, 
and  readily  discemed  by  the  diseunion  of  thought ;  but 
the  latter  always  involve  (he  principle  of  euutr  and  rf- 
/Kf,because  due  to  tome  exciting  influence.     The  rela- 


ceptioos  are  linked  together  only  by  ci 

tion,  and  it  ia  impossible  that  particular  objecls  should 

produce  a  general  idaa.    General  ideaa  art,  indeed,  im- 
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fnanUIitwa,  for  ■)!  ■tatractions  an  only  *igiie  imagts 
of  puticului.  Ideu  may  repreaent  atha-  raalitica  or 
phenomou,  but  no  inveetiKiiIiont  can  reach  beyond  the 
pbenomenan  U>  the  reaiily .  lliii  reality  i>  a  pure  de- 
Inaion — ■  figment ;  it  u  naly  the  namo  aibiiniily  )iiven 
to  a  ayateiii  of  connected  impreariona  and  ideal.  There 
i<  neithet  reality  nor  •ubnanc^  Mitbei  niatl«t  dot 
■Diod;  at  least,  there  ia  nothing  to  autlwnic  the  aaaei- 
tioa  of  (heir  existence  except  as  factitioas  pheamneiH. 
The  cmmeclion  ofphenamena,OToftbecoDoeptioiiacoi^ 
Ittpanding  with  them,  is  acceftted  as  truth  in  conae- 
qDCDce  of  a  primordial  tendency  of  the  mind,  caUed  bo- 
lief.    This  belief,  however,  Importa  nothing  moie  than 

vivacity  of  the  impressiaas  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  credibility  of  facu  iathus  riaolvedintu  their  appre- 
henaibility,  and  becomes  merely  a  ifuestion  of  probatni- 
ities.  This  constitution  of  beUef,  and  this  complexion 
of  knowledge,  mult  from  the  mode  in  which  the  male- 
of  thought  are  obtained.  Tbey  are  gathered  by 
'  experience,  and  are  distinguiahal  into 
two,  and  only  two  clasHa,  according  to  their  relative 
•Uength — unpreinunf  and  idta* ;  the  former  bnng  the 
primary  and  more  foicible  perceptions ;  the  latter  being 
the  derivative  and  weaker,  and  being  only  copiea  of  im- 
pfeaaionB.  Further  than  this  it  is  impoaaible  to  carry 
speculation.  The  mind,  the  iuatnunent  of  thought,  liea 
beyond ;  but  ita  nature  is  discernible  only  in  its  opera- 
tiuks,  and  Ihase  constitute  its  whde  nature  so  far  as  any 
•tUinable  knowledge  is  concerned.  Thus  the  human 
■nind  ia  the  mould  and  measure  of  all  knowledge,  and 
7«  that  mind  ia  itseir  only  a  problonalical  phenome- 
OOa,  A  good-humored  acepticiam  ia  aocoidinglj  the 
aole  reault  of  philoaophy. 

From  this  brief  and  itnperfect  synopata'  of  Hume's  doc- 
trine— so  well  summed  up  by  Mackintoah ;  "  He  aimed  at 
proving,  not  that  nothing  was  known,  but  that  nothing 
could  be  known" — it  is  easy  to  recogiuse  Che  mode  in 
which  he  reached  its  moat  sunling  appllcaliooa.  He 
might  assert  the  moral  aenae,  but  the  aMcrtion  was  nu- 
gatory, for  then  could  be  no  foundatiiui  tot  morals,  not 
anything  more  valid  than  expediencies  growing  out  of 
paitictUar  impreaaions  and  dieir  observed  sequenceSi 
He  might  admit  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of 
divine  inlelHgoice,  bat  could  not  tell  whether  it  «raa 
"  one  or  moir,"  since  revelation  could  not  be  sobetituled 
for  sensible  pemptiona.  The  scheme  had  no  room  for 
the  admisBon  of  miracles,  aa  they  were  nnsnpported  by 
ordioaiy  experience,  and  human  Uttmumy  was  falU- 
cionsi  All  this  miachievoas  enxH'  is  the  appmpriate 
(ruit  of  the  tree  on  which  it  bangs.  Many  reTutations 
of  tbeae  positions  have  been  attempted,  and  a  vigorous 
wariare  haa  been  waged  cm  the  principira  auppoeed  ^ 
form  the  foundation  of  this  philosophy ;  but  loo  litl 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  to  the  vacillation  with  which  they  are 
used  by  the  conjuror.  A  strict  definition  of  "  miradea" 
and  *'  experience."  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  detitti- 
lion,  will  reduce  the  cclehrated  a^ument  against  mira- 
■Ho  principii,  ot  to  a  manifest  abauidi^-. 
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id  that  ir,  in  certain  circtmtstances,  we  did  not  giv«  an 
iplicit  faith  to  teatimonj,  our  kncrwledge  ot  evesta 
luld  ha  confined  to  those  which  had  (alien  Dndei  Um 
imediate  obaervation  of  our  own  sensea.   Hume  main- 
ined  that  a  miracle  ia  contraiy  to  expericnee ;  but,  in 
reaUly,  it  is  only  diUfercnt  froa  cnlinaiy  cxperictKr. 
That  disaaaM  Aoold  ^oieraJ^  be  cured  by  the  appUo- 
'    lediciiM,  and  aoai^HKs  at  the  mere  word  of  ■ 
ve  (acts  not  iDcmnatcnt  with  each  otbor  in 
e  of  thinga  tbenuelvea,  nor  irrecoocilaUe  ^• 
1  our  idaaa.    Each  fact  may  ariae  from  ita  own 
.    .         use;  each  may  exist  independently  of  tbe  oth- 
er; and  each  is  known  by  its  own  proper  proof,  whether 
'    'imooy.    To  pronounce,  tiiereftte,  ■  mii^ 
ade  lo  be  false,  becaoae  it  is  difirent  (hnn  onliikaiy  ex- 
perience, is  only  to  conclude  against  ita  »vi««»«»—  frm 
the  very  drciuuataDce  which  ooDStitutc*  its  spaciflo 
character;  fir  if  it  were  not  diBereot  ftxMD  odinai;  ex- 
perience, where  would  be  ita  aingularity?  ia«hat|aDof 
oould  be  drawn  fitm  it  in  atteatalion  of  a  divine  me»- 
isge?     See  U1RACI.K& 

The  importance  and  valne  of  Hume's  political  (aaaya 
have  rarely  been  appreciated.  They  are  the  best  of  all 
his  productions,  but  Ihey  have  been  almost  diaregarded 
in  the  estimation  of  his  genius.  Tbey  exercised  a  con- 
siderable bat  unacknowledged  influena  on  the  age  Dear- 
est hi)  own.  It  ia  imponible  to  ignore  the  obligaliooa 
of  the  Ccmatitution  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  rmaj  on 
the  Idea  of  aPerfcctCommonwealth.  Lord  Brooi^uBn 
doea  no  more  than  Justice  to  the  author  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  Ur.  Hume  Is,  beyond  doubt,  the  anthor  of 
the  modem  doctrinea  which  now  rule  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  lo  a  great  extent  the  guide  of  practical 
slateamai ;  ...  for  no  .one  dcseiring  the  name  of  le^ 
islator  pretends  to  doubt  the  soundnesa  of  the  Iheoey." 
Many  of  the  intellectual  vices,  as  •"  " 
hia  speculative  audadty,h 
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of  the  laws 

petiencc  has  established, 

from  the  very  naturv  of  tt 

gument  from  experience 

ence  of  human  veracity,  which  (according  to  him)  is  the 

sole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of  lestiDtony,  is  far  from 

being  uniform,  and  can,  therefore,  never  preponderate 

against  that  experience  which  admits  of  no  exception." 

This  boasted  and  platuible  argument  has,  with  equal 

candor  and  acutenoe,  been  examined  by  Dr.  Campbell, 

in  hia  Diitrrtiirinn  an  Mirada,  who  justly  observa  that, 

BO  far  is  experience  from  bung  the  sole  foundation  of 

the  evidence  of  testimony,  that,  on  the  contrary,  tesli- 

(Dony  is  tba  sole  foundatiun  of  by  far  the  givater  part 


of  ex 


edge  of  history,  hia  philosophic  lialHts,hia  ilowpngRs 
dram  pinched  to  easy  drcumatancea,  all  favored  pnfi- 
doicy  in  this  branch  of  inqnir;.  Many  of  these  cbai^ 
acteristica  were,  however,  adverse  to  his  career  aa  an 
historian.  True,  in  Hume's  HiilOTji  n/Englami,  the  vig~ 
DTous,  easy,  aitd  unaBbcted  style,  the  vivadty  of  the  de- 
lineations, the  anangemsit  of  the  topics,  the  dispoattjoa 
of  the  peraonagea,  the  variety  and  [enetratioa  of  the  tv- 
flections,  are  all  admirable.  The  nairabve  is  alwajn 
if  the  exprTBOion  ia  nrely  idiomatic,  nanii 
provincial     But  Id  tbe 


partial  and  prejudiced.  In  form,  it  ia  a  model  of  hntor- 
ical  an,  bat  not  of  the  art  in  its  highest  conception ;  in 
substance  and  in  Sfdrit  it  ditplaya  neaiiy  every  ain  uid 
corruption  which  a  hiiUirian  should  abhor.  Hia  writ- 
ings called  forth  many  antagonists,  and,  in  fact,  m^  be 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Srolch  melaphyaicml  H^ioal 
of  C'onaion  Snue,  so  called,  of  which  the  beat  expoai- 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  answer  to  Home'i 
Bceptidam,  Is  lo  be  proved  by  Beid's  Complrte  Worla, 
wAA  tfola  bf  Sir  WOUam  HtnmUon  (Edinburgh,  IBU, 
Bvo).  Seattle's  Emag  on  TnOi,  and  Oswald'a  Apptii 
lo  Cammim  Batte  (Edinb.  ITTS,  S  vols.),  were  alao  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Hume- 
See  Tht  PliUo*opkiaal  World  of  Dmid  Hmt,  m- 
cki^itg  aS  Ou  £t»y(,  <md  exUbitimg  Ikt  mart  impoTiat 
Abfrationt  rod  ComOiimi  in  Uu  nax-irt  Editicm 
piMiiM  bgHe  A  tHkor  (Edmburgh  and  Boatcsi,  I8M, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  Barton,  Life  and  I,ttlm  nf  Daeid  Bamt 
(Edinb.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo);  Ij*ltr$  0/ animaa  Partem 
addrr-ed  to  David  Humt  (Edinb.  and  Load.  ISSO^  4m)  ; 
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B,  Uoa  o/Mf»  t^LeOart  and  ofScima  (Lon- 

^lM5,8ro};  Tennemwin,  ATamai //ubny  o/PUfoi. 
I S7G ;  Emglilk  Cgdnp-  ■■  v. ;  MnreU,  HiH.  o/ifad.  Phi- 
b—pig,  pt  i,  eh.  iii ;  Sir  Wm,  H«milum,  Lrrt.  at  Mda- 
pii'ia;  MtckinMih,  ffil.itf  fiiicid l'iiJa$.p.M«  «i. _ 
KtibBDr,/>iel.qfAiil/iort,i,91i  an.;  Lewtt,  l/iiloiy  of 
FUtu.  ii,  305  aq.  1  Tf  noHiiuin,  Guek.  d.  Pkiloi.  xi,  ii& 
1^;  ItiUtT,Cliri1l.PiBa*.viii,6,7.  cK  ii;  Coumn,l/i1. 
ii  in  Pkiiot.  wudtne,  Le^on  xi ;  F.mj,  Cril.  Jliit.  of 
Fim  riHvglU,  p.  its  m.;  tMili.  Rar.  Jta.  1817j  Quart. 
Jt»nr,buiii,293;  Ixxvii,40;  lM4,p.31S  Iq.;  Bladi- 
weaii  MagcuiKt  (an  the  ugUmeni  aguiut  minclei), 
iln,9lK|.;  Jan*,  1869;  itnr.Amw,  Auk. lS47,p. 388; 
IMS,  p.  77  HI.;  Xae  Ki>gliaidir,i,l^,\li:  ii.31!;  iv, 
«»:  xviii,t6B;  A'orfA^iMnniH  A>!nw,li]ux,6Sfl  aq.; 
(ViM-AoHiBinnpn-,  UcUIS68,|i.273;  Bnl.  ami  For. 
£«n^  An.Oct.  lS0A,p,fl2S  wj.;  C'lnleiiip.  Aenev, U>f , 
18(9,  in.  vi,  leprintcd  in  the  ^  tntr.  Predfl.  Rtr.  July, 
ie»,>n.viiL     (aF.H.) 

Humeral*.    See  Awes. 

HomUUtl,  ■  monutic  order  fiHUHled  aboot  1184 
by  Kinw  Italun  Doblemen  whocn  the  emperoi  lleniy  II 
W  Mat  ■■  boMagn  to  Germui}-.  In  lIEil  they  wen 
traMformed  into  cuuku  of  St  Benedict,  uid  w  auch 
recnml  th«  luictjan  of  pope  lanocent  III  in  1300.  A 
cKiHpDndinK  order  of  nuns  wu  anenrarda  orguiUed 
in  Kilan  by  a  lady  named  Blanoni  (whence  they  were 
lin  called  A'na  of  Biatioiu),  NotwithHanding  ' 
unmiua  dieorilen  they  oecuianed,  Iheae  nuns 
gnu  pmi  as  nuTMe,  etc;  their  rule  WM  adoplei 
tomt  ninety-right  oonTents,  bat  they  were  flniUy  up- 
proHd  by  Pius  V  in  1571.  A  lew  cunrenti,  w'ithout 
iwtieular  attention  to  drea  and  observuicea  c>f  the  old 
nder,  still  remain  in  Italy.  The  habit  of  the 
anasied  in  s  white  dress  and  cloak,  to  which  a  i 
•opoliry  was  afterwards  added;  *1k>  s  small  hood. 
The  Dona'  dm  was  white,  with  gray  under-gannenta, 
or  lire  vena.— Pierer,  Umrtri.  LKnhm.  viii,  609 ;  Fehr, 
ABgem.  GrtiA.  ier  UimAiordKt  (TUh.  1846),  p.  132  »q.; 
Hdyot,  G*adndHti.KliteTti.ItittBvnim,vi,na  aq.; 
AaEhlMch,K»'ctc:>t-Z4ziii<a,iii,347;  Wetwr  und  Welte, 
Xin4et-£«r.v,S96aq.    (J.U.W.) 

Humiliation  or  Ciimsr  <ia  the  langni^e  ol 
older  Refbrmed  theologians,  the  itattu  humiiialiimU 
erimmftBiit),  the  "humbling  of  himseir  (PhiL  ii, J 
which  the  son  of  God  submitted  in  accomplishing  the 
mfaa^wion  of  mankind.     As  to  the  question  wh    ' 
the  Logne,  at  the  incarnation,  viJuntarily  diveated 
KiT  of  his  divine  adf-conacinusness  in  order  to  develop 
hnielf  in  purely  human  funn,  see  Kehosis.     On  the 
i|B«*ion  of  hii  descent  into  HBde^  see  Heli,  DaacKyr 
iiTO,     For  moBTgrqihs  on  this  subject,  see  Volbedii^, 
/•Az/Vi>9raauw(am,p84;  Haae, />JBiyMu,p.  IIS. 

The  humiliation  of  Christ  ia  generally  set  forth  by 
theologians  aa  shown  in  his  birth,  hia  cireu^lBUnce^ 
■enptaboo,  milftring*,  and  death.  1.  In  kii  hinh :  he 
waa  bare  of  a  iRisHa — a  sinful  woman ;  though  Jle  waa 
witbout  an  (GaL  i»,  4) ;  of  ■  poor  woman  (Luke  ii,  7, 
M) ;  in  ■  poor  country  village  (John  i,  46) ;  in  a  sta- 
Ua-in  abject  place ;  of  a  natore  anbject  to  inBrmitics 
'  ■  "li,  9),  hunger,  thint,  weatinesN  pain,  etc  2.  In 
•™  ;  laid  in  a  manger  when  he  was  bom, 
irity  for  a  long  time,  probably  worked  at 
1  carpenter,  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay 
^  h«^  and  was  oppressed  with  povertv  while  he  went 
ataot  oreaching  the  Gospel.  3.  It  appeared  in  hia  ny- 
■Ariin;  be  was  loaded  with  the  mnst  abuaive  railing 
aad  cafaunny  (Isa.liu>,  the  most  false  accusuions  (MatL 
"n, »,  «7),  and  the  most  ignominious  ridicule  (Psa. 
«Mi,SilliM.xjdi,88jJohnvii,85).  4.  In  hia  son/ .■ 
hew«ofteotempl«d(Hatt-iv,  I,  etc;  Heb.  ii,  17,  IB; 
>■'•  I&)  1  griered  with  the  teptoachea  cast  on  himself,  and 
■itb  tbSHia  and  miacfics  of  others  (Heb.  xii,B:  Matt, 
u.  19;  John  xi,  SA);  waa  bordened  with  the  hidings 
tf  hia  FalbB'a  face,  and  the  fears  and  impreasionB  of  hia 
»™ii{PnLXxi,  li  Laka  zxii,4i;  UeL  v,  7).     8.  In 
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the  tiade  of  a 


his  dtali :  scourged,  crawDed  with  thorns,  received  gi 


inegar  u 
thievea  (Luke  ^ 


;  Mark  iv,  24.  25).  & 
III  bis  aarvif .'  not  only  was  be  bom  in  another  man's 
houae,  but  he  waa  buried  in  another  man's  tomb ;  for  ha 
had  tui  tomb  of  his  own,  or  family  vault  to  be  interred 
in  (laa.  Lii,  10,  etc  ;  Hatt.  liii,  46).  Tb*  hDmiliation 
of  Christ  was  necessary,  I.  To  execute  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  covenant  engagements  of  Christ  (Acts  ii,  S3, 
34 ;  Paa.  xl,  e,  T,  8) :  2.  To  fullil  the  manifold  typea 
and  predictions  of  the  Old  Teslanient ;  8.  To  satisfy 
the  tfoken  law  of  God,  ami  procure  eternal  redemplioii 
for  us  (Isa.  liii;  Heb.  Lv,  I2,ia)i  4.  To  laai-e  us  an  un- 
spotted pattern  of  bolinesa  and  patience  under  Buffering. 
—Buck,  T)iKil.IHel.s.r.  Fora  sumtnary  of  the  view* 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  humiliation  of 
C^riai,  see  Heppe,  Dogmalik  lUr  JCtaagj-R^om,  KinJit 
(Elberfeld,  18G1),  Locua  xix.  See  alao  Haae,  Jicang.- 
Pmt.  im^liJt,^  lb6,  IbB;  Uih,  Bodg  of  ViiMlg,  yd. 
u;  Robert  Hall,  H'onb.i-ol.iii;  Knapp,  7*«>fc^,  g  9&- 
97.    See  Jcsua  Christ. 

HlimilltT(Lat.AaiiM'ih»,-  from  Aaaaiia, the groondX 
as  a  Christian  grace,  is  the  opposite  of  "  highminded- 
nesa."  It  waa  unknown  to  the  andent  heathen  monl- 
ista ;  the  word  tiiati^  with  them,  indicated  baaeoees 
of  mind. 

I.  The  believer  ia  indeed  "exalted"  to  a  higher  stage 
of  manhood  by  bis  union  with  Chriat,  and  become^ 
moreover,  a  "  king  and  priest  unto  God.''  But  he  never 
"  exalta~  himself.  Whatever  he  has,  he  owes  (and  feels 
that  he  owes)  not  to  himaeir,but  to  the  love  of  God,  his 
creator;  to  the  grace  of  Chriat,  his  redeemer;  and  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  sanctifler.  He 
perceives  all  hia  blennga  only  in  God  the  Father,  ^qn, 
an<l  Holy  Ghoet.  If  he  bwks  upon  himself;  he  fliida 
that  all  he  ia  or  has  ia  but  what  baa  t>een  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  him ;  if  be  looka  upiHi  his  individual  ryo, 
apart  from  these  privileges,  he  &nda  only  ■  weak,  im]H>- 
tent  pemnality,  oomipted  by  sin  and  error,  and  un- 
worthy of  auch  great  privileges^  If  he  lejoicn  in  the 
posaeasion  of  Christian  grace*,  lie  rejoces  iu  them  as 
having  been  given  him  (I  Cor.  iv,  7),  and  eonsideis  at 
the  same  time  the  merits  of  othera  (Kom.  xii,  S :  "  For 
I  say,  through  the  glace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  ia  among  you,  not  to  think  ofkiaufffBiote  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly,  according 
as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith"). 
Conscioua  of  the  gifts  he  haa  received,  he  yet  praiaea 
the  grace  which  has  given  them  to  him  (Kom.  xv,  17, 
18;  "I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may  glory  through 
JemsChrist,  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  God.  For 
I  will  not  dare  to  qieak  of  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me."  PhiL  iv,  11-18;  "I 
have  learned,  in  whalsoever  slate  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
contenL  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know 
how  to  abound;  evaywhere  and  in  alt  things  1  am  in- 
atiucied  both  to  be  fun  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
and  to  solfbr  need.  I  can  do  all  things  Ihrough  Christ 
whicli  Btrengtheneth  me."  2  Cor.  ill,  5 :  "  Not  that  we 
are  aufBdent  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  our- 
selves', but  our  sufficiency  is  of  Cod."  1  Cor.  iii,  b-7 : 
"Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers 
by  whom  y«  believed,  even  aa  the  LckiI  gave  to  ei'eiy 
man?  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered;  but  <iod  gave 
the  increase.  8o  then,  neither  is  he  that  pUiiteth  any- 
thing, neither  he  tliat  walereth;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  incteaae").  The  best  Chriaiiana  are  but  unproflla- 
lile  aervants,  and  unworthy  instrumenla  of  the  grace  of 
God  (liuke  XTii,10;  "So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall 
things  which  are  comtnanded  you, 
say,  We  are  unprofitable  servanta :  we  have  done  that 
which  waa  our  duty  to  do").  The  feeling  of  obUgition 
for  all  one  is  or  has,  and  of  shottctnning  in  the  use  of 
those  gifts  which  we  cannot  even  pruse  oniselvei  for 
having  well  employed,  is  s  mark  OC  knvtUilg. 

a,  "To  oonwder  thia  grace  a  little  more  pat .,, 

may  be  observed,  1.  That  humility  does  not  oblige  a 


HUMILITJ" 


nun  to  wrong  Uw  tnith 
mcanar  or  wonc  opinion  of  hiniadr  Uuui  he  dcwivn. 
2,  Nor  don  it  obli^  a  mui,  right  or  wrong,  to  give 
•veiybody  elae  the  pr«remi«i  lo  himKlT.  A  win  man 
ennnot  lielieve  himMlf  uifcrior  lo  tbe  ignorant  nmlli- 
l)id«^  nor  the  viituoui  mui  tbat  he  it  not  ao  gooil  ai 
thoae  whoae  livsa  aie  \-icioi)a.  8.  Nor  data  it  oblige  ■ 
nan  lo  treat  himiirlf  with  contempt  in  hia  worda  or  ac- 
tions ;  it  looks  more  like  affectation  than  humility  wbcn 
■  man  aaj'i  tuct)  ihSnga  in  hi*  own  dispraise  aa  ottiers 
know,  or  he  bimielf  beliei-ea,  to  be  false ;  and  it  ia  plain 
ako  that  Ihia  is  often  done  marelj  as  a  bait  lo  calck 
the  praisea  oT  other*.  Humility  conaista,  I.  In  not  at- 
uibuiing  to  ounelt-ea  any  excellence  orgonl  which  we 
have  nD^  S.  In  not  overrating  anything  we  do.  S.  In 
not  taking  an  imtnuderate  delight  in  ourselves.  4.  In 
not  Msiiniing  more  of  the  pniae  of  a  quality  or  action 
than  belongn  to  ua.  6.  In  an  inward  sense  aC  nur  many 
imperfections  and  siiu.  G.  In  ascribing  all  we  have  anil 
an  to  the  grace  of  (jod.  True  humiliiy  will  cxpreaa 
itaelT,  1.  By  the  mudesty  of  our  appearance;  the  hum- 
ble man  will  conaiiler  Ua  age,  abilitiea,  character,  func- 
tion, etc,  and  act  accordin^y  i  2.  By  the  modesty  of 
our  purauila :  we  shall  not  aim  at  anytliing  above  our 
ftrength,  but  prefer  a  good  to  a  gnat  name.  S.  It  will 
Cxpreaa  itself  by  the  modeaty  of  our  conveiaation  and 
behavior:  we  Bhallm>tbeloquaduus,obatinaCe,lbTward, 
en^'kius,  dlacontentad,  or  ambitious.     The  advantagea 


well-pleaaing  to  Goi 
(I  Pet.  iii^  4).  i.  It  haa  great  influence  on  ua  in  the 
performance  of  all  other  duties,  praying,  hearing,  nin- 
verae,  etc  8.  It  indicalea  that  more  grace  shall  lie 
given  (Jamea  iv,  «;  Paa.  xxv,  9).  4.  It  prcam-s  tbe 
aool  in  great  tranquiUilr  and  contentment  (I'la.  liiji, 
■S,  83).  6.  It  make*  us  patient  and  raigneil  under  af- 
flictiona  (Job  i,  H)-  &  It  enabka  us  m  exerclae  mod- 
eration in  ereiything.  To  obtain  thia  excellent  spirit, 
we  should  remember,  I,  The  example  of  Chrint  (PhiLii, 
6,  7,  8) :  2.  That  heat'en  ia  a  place  of  humility  (Kev.  v, 
8) ;  S.  That  our  una  are  nnmcmus,  and  ilmrve  the 
gteateM  puniihment  (Lam.  iii,  89);  4.  That  humility 
ia  the  way  to  honor  (Prov.  x\i,  18) ;  6.  That  the  great- 
eat  promiaf*  of  good  are  made  to  the  humble  (Isa.  Ivii, 
16ilvi,i;  1  Pel.r,e;  pBa.cxl\-ii,ei  Matt.  v,&)~  (Buck, 
Thiol,  Diet.  a.  v.).  "  It  haa  been  deemed  a  great  para- 
dox in  Chriatianity  that  it  makea  humility  the  avcaiut 
lo  ghny.  Yet  what  other  avenue  ia  there  to  wisdom, 
or  even  to  knowleiLge?  Would  you  pick  up  prcciauB 
uutbt,  you  mu!t  bend  down  and  look  for  them.  Ev- 
erywhere the  jiearl  of  great  price  Ii«  bedded  in  a  shell 
which  has  no  form  or  oimeUneaa.  It  ia  so  in  pbyaical 
•donee.  Bacon  has  declared  ii,  Xatum  won  airi  partii- 
da  riBTilar  i  and  the  triumphs  of  science  since  his  days 
have  proved  how  willing  Nature  is  lo  be  conquered  by 
those  who  will  obey  her.  It  la  so  in  moral  speculation. 
Wordsworth  haa  told  >ia  the  law  of  his  own  mind,  the 
ndfllment  of  which  has  enabled  him  to  reveal  a  new 
world  of  poetry :  H-'urfon  ti  n/Himti  atarrr  win*  vs 
iloop  lliaH  wKm  at  Kiar,  That  it  ia  so  likewiae  in  re- 
ligion we  are  asMirtd  by  those  roost  comfortable  worda, 
^xtrpl  r/f  bfotmr  at  Unit  ciiUm,  gt  thall  tot  Hiltr  tula 
Me  jWi^A™  n/itenvm.  Moreo\-er,  the  whole  intercourse 
between  man  and  mail  may  be  seen,  if  we 
ckaely,  to  be  guided  and  r^ulated  by  the 
vading  principle ;  and  that  it  ought  lo  be  ao  ia  general- 
ly ncogniied,  instinctively,  at  least,  if  not  consciously. 
As  I  have  often  heard  said  by  him,  who,  among  all  the 
persons  I  have  converted  with  to  the  edification  of  my 
anderstanding,  had  the  keenetl  prvtical  insight  into 
buman  nature,  and  best  knew  the  ait  of  controlling  and 
governing  men,  and  winning  them  over  to  their  good— 
the  moment  snybody  is  latitfed  with  himself,  everr- 
body  else  becomes  dittatisAed  with  him;  wheiiei-er  a 
person  thinks  much  of  himaelf,  all  other  people  giTC 
over  thinking  about  him.  Thus  it  ia  not  alone  in  the 
parable  that  he  who  ukea  the  highctl  room  is  tnroed 
down  with  ihame  to  the  loweat,  while  he  who  rita 
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down  in  the  lowot  nmn  ia  bid  to  go  up  higbet.'  See 
Hare,  CkMsrl  lit  TVnfA,  i,  142 1  Knhi,  flawliBurlertiitk 
da  KTnl^i,v.Dtmittii;  liimt.  Moral  fliUatoptf,  u, 
288)  Wbately,  Virngtrt  to  Chrittiim  Faitk,  p.  8H;  Cco- 
ybeare,  Strmoia,  p.  HI. 
HmnphTBy,  Lawresoe,  an  EngUah  Protestant  di- 
ne and  phikilogian,  was  bom  at  Newport  -  Pagndl, 
Buckinghamshire,  about  ibV.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge^  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  the 
daaucs.  After  becoming  fellow  nf  Hagdalen  CoD^e, 
"  '    '    ■    '    "  '  '  Gr«k  in  the  univermty,  be 

1566'  h«  left  England  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persecutions  to  which  ProteMantt  arere 
ibject,  and  remained  a  while  in  Ztuich.  AAs  the 
death  of  queen  Hary  he  relumed  home  and  reauiDed 
'lis  pmfeBBOithip.  He  became  sucecaeirely  prnfcaenr 
if  theology  at  Queen'a  College  in  IMO,  prendent  of 
Hagdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1661,  dean  of  Gk>aon- 
tar  in  16T«,  and  dean  of  Winchetlcr  in  IMO.  He  died 
FebruBiy  1,  I6B9.  He  was  a  man  of  coociliatoiy  man- 
ners, anil  of  great  ]»ety  and  learning  i  of  great  purity 
of  character,  moderate  and  contcicniious,  and  to  tfaia 
he  owed  his  laat  pnfennents.  lie  was  a  good  Unguisi, 
and  a  very  skilful  controvcrtist.  He  wrote  Epitltia  it 
Cracit  lilrru  rt  Homeri  Irrtiom  rt  imiliiliatt  (printed  ia 
the  first  part  of  Junius's  Carmmpiir,  Basle,  1668,  ftl): 
—Dt  rtligionii  amfrvaHoue  li  r'/onfalhur,  drfae  /V». 
ntaru  RrgvM  (Batle,  1669,  8va):  —  0iadiat  PnipMa, 
litbraict  H  Lalinr,  tt  FhUo  "  De  JaJirr,"  Gtvtt  ft  La- 
lint,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  treatise  : — Opiimattt, 
lat  dt  HotUilalt  ijm^t  mtiqtitt  origiiit,  aofara,  "ffidia, 
diNi>i/iiHi  (Baale,  166l,8vo,with  a  Ldlin  tianslatianof  ' 
Philo'a  treatise  IM  NobaUale)  -.—jBamnt  JtitUi,  TMCOpt 
■'Ua  itMoTt  (London,  1S73, 4to)  >— Jna- 

ripaUiraj  ft  prineipfi  (Lond.  1582,  8vo)  -.—Jainlumi 
pan  ttciada,  Purit/mo  Papitmi  an  dnttnimt  Jrtnlirm 
aliguol  ralieinbiu  ab  t'dm,  Campiaio  rvmprtlifnta  rl  a 
Joliaime Durao di/mta  Cotifiilalio  {hBDAao,lfiBi,aro), 
etc  See  Wood,  A  (Aon  Oroninurf  (\-oL  i) ;  Chalnkens 
GtH,  Biog.  Didioniirj ;  Cbauffrpii^,  llicl.  Jliil.  ,•  Hoelei, 
Naur.  Bior.  Ginircdt,  xxv,  64S  -,  AUibone,  Mtf.  o/Aii- 
Uion,  i,  918 ;  NeaL  llittory  o/lit  PttrUcnu  (aee  Index) ; 
Hook,  Eccbi.  Liographs.  vi.  207  aq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ham't>li  (Heb.  Ciamlah;  n=rn,  prob.  tma  tin 
Syr./arfrrat,  otherwiae pJiicv  oflitardt;  Sept.  'A/iitari 
V.  r.  Bifui  and  Xn/jfiani ;  Vulg.  A  llmialka),  a  town  in 
the  mDuniaios  of  Judsh,  mentioned  between  Apbekah 
and  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  64),  a^^iaienlly  in  tbe  district 
lying  immediately  west  of  Itcbron  (Keil,  Comtmrnl.  ad 
kic).  Zt  is  not  meniioiwl  by  any  other  ancient  writes 
(Reland,  Fukal.  p.  728)  except  Eusebiua  and  Jeratna 
(OaoRiuf.  s.  V.  'Afiara,  Ammalha).  There  ia  some  r- 
semblance  between  the  name  and  that  of  A'isiarA  (Ki- 
/laff),  one  of  the  pUcea  added  in  the  Yet.  lext  of  the 
Sept.  to  the  list  in  tbe  Heb.  text  of  1  Sam.  xxz,  2f-«l. 
It  poaaildy  coireaponda  with  tbe  ruined  tita  marked  ■• 
aaitm  i<ii  Xaaul  tl- A  ImtA)  eo  Van  deTelde't  Uigi  at  l| 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  just  west  of  the  Jeniaalan  road. 

Hundred  (aa  a  diviaitm  of  the  Htkpeople).  See 
Host. 

Hunatlo.     See  TAitoALt. 

HnngariMl  ConfeMlon  (ComfetBO  irmgariea), 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Hungary.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1657  and  lbS8  by  tbe 
Synod  of  Ciengcr  (hence  also  called  Con/ttiio  Cirrigrri- 
imii),  and  published  in  IG'O  in  Dcbreciin.  It  it  atrong- 
ly  Calvinislic,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Lord*! 
Supper,  and  it  was  on  that  account  not  tic^tsA  by  tbe 
BeTormed  chuicliea  of  Poland.     (A.  J.  S.) 

HungKty,  a  kingdom  in  Eaalem  Eunpe,  which  hat 
fur  several  centuries  been  united  with  the  ero|»rE  of 
Austria.  It  haa  82,889  square  miles,  and  its  popoUtioti 
was,  according  (o  tbe  cenaut  of  1867,  »,900,78fi.  Cm- 
DNted  with  it,  aadBpeodendeaorthecnnm  of  Hungary, 
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l>  (q.  v.\  CmtiA,  « 


d  Slavonia.     Thia 
s  nlkd  Ibe 

Uthiniui  divinon  of  Ihe  empire, 

HbWITT,  liaa  114,000  ■qnve  miln, 
lb  (Ocul  nnwa  of  1857,  lS,TeMlU  inhstriunU.  Ac- 
cicding  Hi  the  nfSdil  ceiBiu  of  D«c.  ' .  . 
poiiiililion  or  the  councrio  lubjccl  to  the  HungarUn 
cnwn  iniiiiMit«d  to  16,489,888,  of  which  HunKMy  pnpn 
haliboat  11,109,000;  TnniyWuii^  2.109,000 1  Cniatift 
indaironi*,1,ni6,000;theHilitwyl''nintier.  1,195,000. 
I.  ffoftirj.— The  Huii)(«ri*ns,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were, 
■  ilieeiiw,tliin  tonndaUieauftheC'haiari.  ' 
fat  FAiturr  iif  the  ChrlMian  len  hsd  left  theii  original 
ttut,  the  [ilateaiiii  of  Central  Aho,  and  Iwd  fiMinded  in 
the  eenne  of  time  a  powerfiil  einiHre 
tenia.  Al  the  cinse  of  the  9th  ccntoiy  tbe  Himgaiiana 
(Ihgyen)  were  living  on  the  north-eaatcm  trontin 
tfeii  empire,  which  Ihe^  defended  nodcr  their  own  chii 
•gaiiM  the  powerful  neighboring  lultoiu.  After  t 
ilHtnielion  of  thia  empire,  the  H^yara,  who  were  n 
■Ue  larenM  ungly  the  onaet  of  other  tribea,  croiBed  L 
Dntepet,  end  settled  (8B4>  nev  the  mouth  of  tin  Dan- 
■be,  between  the  lUven  Hugh  and  Sxereth.  The  impe- 
riil  Ihicne  of  Constantinople  wu  at  that  lime 
bf  In  the  Wiee,  who  oillad  the  bravery  of 
Beighbora  to  hia  aid  againit  Simeon,  the  chi 
Ba^uiani.  The  call  waa  cheerftilly  accepted  by  Ar- 
pad,  the  too  of  the  Uagyar  duke  Almoe.  Simeon  waa 
onqiKred,  and  his  conatrjr  laid  waste.  The  renown  of 
tl«  Hagyara  soon  indimd  king  Amulf,  of  Germany,  to 
■k  (hem  for  aid  against  Sivat^ugk,  the  grand  prince 
9f  Mofiria.  Again  they  accepted  Ihe  invitation,  en- 
lOfd  Upper  Pannnnia,  which  then  belnn;^  to  the  Ho- 
nvian  empire,  and  obtained  a  complete  vidsry ;  after 
that  they  returned  to  then'  hoinca^  Theae,  however, 
kad  in  the  meanwhile  beea  invaded  and  tetiibly  devaa- 
tiled  hy  the  Bultcariana,  and  the  Magyan  therefore  con- 
dadtd  to  settle  permanently  in  Pannonia,  from  which 
they  hail  jnM  returned  a*  victors.  The  occupation  of 
tha  CDDnlry  bcKin  in  894;  it  was  completed  in  900. 
The  coaotrr,  dtsliibuted  among  seven  tribei  and  108 
toiBes,  was  converted  into  a  military  sUte.  Their 
Invtry  and  their  renown  canseil  many  people  of  the 
fiwicts  which  they  had  traversed,  and  many  soldiera 

"     '  '    ,    ajointhem.     Thus  strengthened, 

o  nndertake  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
North  Sea,  the  Sooth  of  France  into  Italy,  and  to  the 
BUck  Sea.  Bat  repealed  defeata  by  the  king*  and  em- 
pmra  of  Germany  put  a  atnp  to  their  conqnesti  and 
gin  a  different  diieetian  to  tieit  energiea.  The  froo- 
bo*  of  their  new  coonlry  were  aon  deflnilely  marked 
■d  bitified,  and  many  mor«  ftneign  colonist*  drawn 

The  targe  number  of  Chtiadan  slaves,  tbe  connec- 
Oai  with  the  entpemrs  of  Constantinople,  but  in  par- 
iknlar  (he  ethtis  of  duke  Qeyta  (972-997),  and  of  hia 
(irinian  wife  Sarolla  (Caroline),  gradually  prepared 
the  intiodaction  of  Chriatianity.  Geyaa  made  peace 
■itk  all  his  neighbors,  and  at  the  diet  which  he  assem- 
bled recommendepd  a  hoepitahte  reception  of  foreign  via- 
itm  and  the  introduction  of  Chriatianity.  Geysa  him- 
■tfwas  baptized  by  bishop  nigrin  ol  Paasau,  who,  even 
teing  the  ndgn  of  Tacsmy,  the  father  of  Ueysa,  had 
b^im  to  show  a  warm  inlemt  in  the  convcraien  of 
Kangaiy.  Bcaidea  him,  the  emperor  Otto  I  and  bishop 
Adalbm  ef  Prague  showed  a  great  real  for  the  Chiis- 
tHBiulioD  of  the  Hagyara.  Thus  the  Rotnan  Catholic 
Cbnch  ebtaiaed  the  ascendency  over  the  few  mianons 
which  ondif  former  chiefs  had  been  established  by  mis- 
•iaairies  of  the  Gteek  Church.  Adalbert,  in  994,  bap- 
■ad,  at  Gran, Voik,  the  eon  of  Geysa,  who  received  the 
aame  gf  Stephen.  Immediatety  after  his  accenon  to 
the  Ihraoe,  Stephen  made  it  the  Urst  obiect  of  his  rule 
la  tmne  the  complete  victcty  at  Christianity ;  nor  did 
he  htailale  for  this  end  to  employ  force.  He  iaauHl  at 
■>n  sn  order  that  all  Migyan  must  receive  baptism, 
"'   '  "  tt  be  *e(  bee.    Thk 
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decree  lilted  those  Magyars  wlw  were  opponaU  ot 
Christianity  irith  the  utmost  indignation  against  tha 
young  king  and  against  the  Gemuuia  who  suirounded 
him.  Kuppa,  a  relative  of  Staplien  and  duke  of  the 
Sumegians,  |iut  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontent^ 
but  at  Vesaprini  ha  was  totally  defeated  and  killed; 
and  henceforth  all  serious  of^ueitian  to  the  Chrisliani- 
cation  of  Hungary  ceased.  Stephen  himaelf  traversed 
tbe  country  in  every  direction,  encouraging  the  peo[^ 
la  become  Christians,  and  threslening  with  seven)  pun- 
ishmaiU  all  who  would  refuse  to  obey  this  order.  He 
established  echooLi  in  his  residence,  called  many  monks 
as  teachers,  eaiaUiahed  ten  richlT-eniiowed  bishoprics, 
introduced  the  tithe,  and  made  the  prelates  the  flrat  es- 
tate of  the  empire.  For  Ihese  labors  Slephen  recuved 
from  pop*  Sylvester  II  a  crD¥m,which  haa  since  then 
oonatituted  the  upper  part  of  the  lacra  ngn  Jlatiparim 
camu,  while  its  lower  part  consists  of  a  crown  which 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Dokas  gave  tu  Geysa.  With 
this  crown  Stephen  received  fhim  the  pope  a  patriarch- 
il  croas  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king.  Thus  Hun- 
gary became  a  kingdom,  the  chief  supports  of  which, 
according  to  the  Conatilution  given  1>y  Stephen,  were 
til  be  the  deigy  and  the  nobility.  The  following  king* 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who  thus,  in  the 
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After  the  death  of  Stephen  several 
more  efforts  were  made  by  the  native  pagan  party  to 
displace  both  Chriatianity  and  the  German  party  at  the 
court,  which  was  regarded  as  the  chief  support  (^Chris- 
tianity. But  all  theae  attempt!  utterly  failed,  and  pa- 
ganism soon  became  extinct.  The  fmnticrs  of  the  em- 
pire were  enlarged  by  the  conqueet  of  Croalia  and  Sta- 
Tonia  in  1089,  and  that  of  Dahnalia  in  1102;  at  home 
the  clergy  extorted  ftom  the  weak  Andrew  II  (IKO- 
86)  ■  favorable  Concordal.    In  1437  Hungary  fell  for 

Che  boose  ofHapsburg.  In  1526  tbe 
' '  .  a  of  Hungary  became  extinct 
liy  the  death  of  king  Uiuis  11.  A  large  portion  of  Hnn- 
garr  was  subjugated  by  the  Tui^  and  remained  a  Turk- 
ish province  for  more  than  a  centory;  the  remainder 
was  long  rent  by  civil  wan,  which  ended  in  connecting 
tbe  country  permanently  with  theciuwn  ofHapsburg. 
When  Ihe  SiM  knowledge  of  Che  Reformation  Teaclwd 
Hungary,  the  Diet  of  1538  iasned  a  cruel  decree  that 
Che  Lutherans  and  all  favorers  of  Lutheranism  should 
be  captured  and  burned.  But  amidst  the  disorder  which 
followed  the  death  of  Louis  II  the  Bcrurmation  spread, 
and  gained  a  Arm  footing  in  spite  of  Ihe  cruel  prohih- 
ittny  laws.  Probably  the  first  to  preach  in  favor  of  Ibe 
Reformation  was  Ttiomas  Pteussner,  of  Kaesmari^  who 
is  said  to  have  publicly  announced  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  Luther.  A  great  impnaaion  was  made  by 
tbe  Angsborg  ConfeMon,  as  the  grandees  who  aoeom- 
panied  king  Ferdinand  In  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  htought 
back  a  favorable  aocounc  of  tbe  Lutheran  ReformstioiL 
Several  scholars  went  to  Wittenberg  to  study  under 
Luther,  among  whom  were  Devay,  Quendel,  Stockel, 
Andrew  Fischer,  Lentscber,  Bogner,  TranaylfSDua,  Ra- 
dan,  Siklosy,  and  Kopaoy.  The  fiulher  progrcsa  of 
^'  ~  Reformation  waa  very  quiet,  only  a  few  beshopa  and 
Crying  In  employ  force.      Prince  Znpolya, 

'  *  king  Ferdinand  the  poeseasion  of 
Hungary,  issned  a  severe  edict  against  Che  Protestants, 
and  the  parish  priest  of  Ubethen  waa  in  lfi27  burned  as 
a  favorer  of  the  Reformation  i  but  as  the  majority  of 
the  towns,  nearly  tha  whole  nobility,  and  many  of  the 
■  powerfol  magnates  were  favorable  to  the  Uefbr- 
in,  the  persecution  of  Protesuntiim  soon  ceased. 
Many  of  the  priests  then  joined  the  Kefoimation  with 
ilire  congregalions ;  in  other  instances  the  con- 
gregations wailed  imlil  the  death  of  the  Catholic  pastor, 
and  then  called  an  evangelical  successor.  The  evan- 
"  Tor  a  long  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  bishops,  and  were  ptotecled  hy  Ihe  latter  in  their 
rights  and  privileges,  provided  they  would  remain  Ihilh- 
'  '  lo  the  AugsbivgCanftaaiDn,  and  not  Join  the  <!«(«(• 
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id  BacmneDUrluu  (CilvuiiMa).  In  1649  the  iDjal 
ftee  citio  or  Upper  Hungary  had  thnr  Canfanitn  of 
Viitb  drawn  up  by  Leon  hard  Stockel  in  the  khh  of  the 
Augsburg  CuiifnsiaD,  and  pnaenud  it  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand, llua  Confeaeicn]  was  approved  and  ctmfimwd  not 
only  hy  the  king,  but  also  by  tb«  [fiiiiata  NirboUa  Olah 
and  the  biihop  Voantiua,  wilb  wrenl  Catholic  jati- 
■tn,  u  biahop  Kechery  of  Veaapiim,  biihop  Thuno  of 
Neutn,  and  buhop  Dudicb,  who  bad  attended  Uw  Coiui~ 
cil  o(  Tnnt  a*  repieaenlatiTn  of  Ferdinud.  KingFn~ 
diuuid  himaelf  appeared  to  be  favorable  la  the  PmlM- 
taola,  fat  he  pennitted  the  ckctioo  cf  iba  ftnoMat  pa- 
ten of  Iha  li«fondatiaii,  Thomaa  Nadwdy,  m  pilatine 
ofHnnguy.  Stilt  tDoreaiupiciouawia  the  rsign  of  the 
mild  Haximiliin,  who  tried  to  gun  the  Protcatanta  by 
viae  concHiBioiii.  Thiu  tbey  found  time  to  develop 
theii  Church  ComtituCion,  to  hold  lynodi,  and  to  itfiit- 
late  their  Church  and  BChtnl  affain  under  the  prot«etioD 
of  the  evajkgelical  magnatea>  A  lai^  m^ority  of  the 
inhaUUuita  belonged  to  the  evangelical  faith ;  only 
three  magnates  cootinued  to  be  Roman  Catholic,  and 
probably  PrateManCiim  would  have  fnrevei'eatahliihed 
■U  aactndaicy  had  not  Che  Protealanta  thsnselve*  been 
•plit  into  Lutherani  and  CalviuiMs,  who  M«med  to  hate 
each  other  more  than  other  religion!  deitominatjona. 
Thu*  weakened  by  internal  dinenJnani,  the  Pral«tanu 
aoflereil  greatly  frmn  the  persecution!  which  btg»D 
•gainst  them  under  the  reign  of  Rudolphua.  The  J»- 
mU,  who  had  come  for  a  short  time  to  Hungary  in  1561, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  primaa  Nichola*  Olah,  but  had 
been  unaUe  to  do  any  thing  under  the  tolerant  reign 
of  Maximilian,  returned,  and  began  to  diapUy  a  great 
activity  for  the  leatoraliun  of  the  old  Chuich.  Jacob 
Barbian  of  BelgioM  took  Irom  the  Prnteatanta  *  i 
bcT  of  chuicbea,  and  the  eomplaints  of  the  people  against 
Ihft  acta  of  violoKe  remained  without  cOM.  Ru- 
dolpbna,  ine(«ad  of  redreasing  the  grievances,  made  to 
the  lawi  paned  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  an  additiim, 
which  declared  the  grievances  of  the  Prolestanta  to  be 
miliHuided  and  their  conduct  acandalous,  and  which  con- 
firmed all  the  former  laws  against  them.  Bookai,  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  rose  against  (his  law,  and  was 
J^ed  every  where  by  makvnlenla.  Soon  he  was  mas- 
ter of  all  Tran^lvania  and  of  Noithcm  Hungary. 
Basia,  the  iropcnid  gnenl,  was  defeated,  and  Rudol- 
phua compelled  to  conclude,  in  ICOfi,  Che  peace  of  Vien- 
na, which  aaaured  the  Protestants  throughout  the  em- 
pire of  religious  liberty,  and  promised,  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  any  violation  of  this  pnviuon.  To 
the  provision  was,  however,  added  this  clausula,  "with- 
out any  injury  to  the  Catholic  religion."  When  the 
articles  of  the  Vienna  tr«aty  of  peace  were,  in  160B, 
read  to  the  Diet  at  Pntisbuig,  the  Inthop  of  Vesprim 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  against  the  religious 
liberty  granted  to  the  Protestants ;  Iwt  the  firmness  of 
archduke  Matthias  overcame  the  opposition  of  all  the 
Catholics,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  unanimously  rat- 
ified by  all  Mve  cardinal  Forgacz.  Nevertheless,  Ru- 
dolphua declared  the  resolutions  of  Che  Diet  invalid. 
This  breach  of  faith  coat  him  the  throne  \  his  brother 
Matibiaa  was  cmwned  king  of  Hungary  on  Movon- 
ber  8, 1908,  two  days  after  the  evangeliod  count  lUea- 
haiy  had  been  elected  palatiiw  by  a  lai^  majority. 
Through  the  liberality  of  lUeahaiy,  who  wia  in  posiea- 
sion  of  immense  richca,thc  Protestants  recdved  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  schools.  Illeahaay  died  the 
next  year  (May  S,  1609) ;  but  his  !ucce«Bor,  count  (ieotge 
Thuno,  was  an  equally  scsIods  Pmlcstant.  Under  his 
ptoideiicy,  a  synod  was  held  in  March,  IGIO,  at  Sil]eir^ 
in  the  comiut  of  TVentshin,  at  which  the  Protestant 
Churches  were  oi^anised  into  three  superintendenCshipa, 
the  duties  of  supointendanti,  seniors,  aiHl  inspectors  de- 
fined, and  many  rules  adopted  for  the  regulation  t^ 
Church  government  and  Chuich  diacipline.  The  reso- 
is  of  the  synod,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
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extraordiaaiy  tttorU  against  the  linther  •fwM^ 
of  Protestantism.  Unfortunately,  palatine  Thuno  died 
■Don,  and  the  Catholici  found  a  leader  of  ran  ability  in 
the  Jsaiut  Painuny,who  sucoeeded  in  —"■■"g  within 
a  short  time  more  than  fifty  of  the  first  noble  f»>":K» 
to  return  to  Cbe  Catholic  Church.  They,  in  torn,  coa>- 
pelled  hondreds  of  thousands  of  their  subject*  to  leave 
the  Protealant  churches.  Ac  the  diets  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic* agun  obtained  the  ascendency ;  the  reeolutiona  of 
1608  wen,  it  is  true,  several  times  confilmed,  but  the 
govenunent  did  not  t*spect  the  decree*  of  the  diets, 
and  Um  pemcutions  of  Protestants  continued.  For  a 
tim*  Ike  Retamed  prince  Bethkn,  of  Tnoq^lvania,  ex- 
torted by  his  victarie*  ftom  king  Ferdinand  II  pmmjsf 
of  redress,  but  none  of  these  promises  wen  kept.  At 
the  Diet  of  US7,  the  PnN«tants,  under  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Estates  (Stalui  it  Ordinet  EvaKgrlici),  pre- 
sented their  grievances  in  writing;  but  the  Diet  coo- 
tented  itsdf  with  a  new  confirmation  of  jormer  law*, 
and  gave  to  the  Jesuits  the  first  landed  property  in  the 
kingdon.  The  lUacraitent  of  the  Protestauta  was  sup- 
ported by  Racociy,  prince  of  Tnuuylvania,  who  invaded 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  finally  ooaa- 
pelled  Ferdinand  III  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Una, 
1C4&,  in  which  the  PiolcstanCa  again  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  use  of  bells,  and  the  per- 
mission to  build  towers  and  to  keep  their  own  cemeter- 
ies. .  But  the  Catholic  cle^y  refused  to  recognise  tbe 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  soon  Cbe  reign  of  Leopold  I 
biDUght  on  the  sonet  trials  for  Protestantism.  The 
complaint*  of  the  Protestants  regarding  the  corutaM 
violation*  of  their  lights  were  not  listened  to ;  they 
were  ordered  not  Co  bring  thnr  grievances  before  tbe 
Diet,  but  before  the  courts.  Several  Ptutexunt  noble- 
men entered,  therefore,  into  a  conipincy  for  tbe  separa- 
tion of  Hungary  from  Austria,  but  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  all  who  bad  taken  part  in  it  sentenced  to  deatb. 
The  Jesuits  used  this  ss  a  pretext  for  the  mo«t  violent 
measure*  againn  ProtiManta.  Archbishop  Sielepcwii- 
yi  summoned  the  evangelical  ministen  of  the  mnunlain 
towns  befhn  his  court  at  Pressbuig,  where  they  were 
charged  witii  being  accomplices  of  lbs  Turks,  with  se- 
ditious sermons,  revolutionary  sympathies,  abnsc  of  the 
Catholic  hoBi,  opening  of  the  prisons,  sale  of  Cathofic 
priests  to  the  Turks.  The  prtachen  wen  all  sentenced 
to  dssth  1  but  the  emperor  pardoned  them  on  the  ccsi- 
ditioD  that  they  ^ould  renounce  their  titles  of  pmcb- 
ers  and  pastors,  not  discharge  tbe  duties  connected  with 
such  a  title,  keep  no  schools,  not  preach  either  secntl^ 
or  publicly,  and  sign  a  dedarslion  acknowledging  their 
guilt.  Whcaoever  ebouU  refuse  Co  sign  this  decluaiiosi 
mttst  leave  Hungary  wilhin  thirty  day*.  In  the  next 
year  all  the  evangcHcal  preachers,  even  Iboae  who  lived 
under  Turkish  dominion,  wen  summoned  to  fteaabtais. 
The  latter  did  not  come ;  but  those  living  under  the  scep- 
tre of  Leopold  nude  their  appearance,  !G0  oftheCcote- 
>iiHiarAugiborgandI>7oftheHelvelicConreSBon.  The 
molarity  signed  the  demanded  declaration ;  thoa*  who  K- 
fused  were  imprisoned ;  the  most  obstinate,  about  St  ib 
number,  were  sent,  to  tbe  galleys.  The  Swedish  gavon- 
ment,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Luncbnrg, 
rematistrated  with  the  emperor  in  favor  of  tbe  prisoners, 
but  not  until  about  a  year  later  did  tb^  recover  IheiT 
liberty.  A  great  massacre  of  Protestants  was  soon  after 
(1667)  commilted  at  Eperi«  by  ths  imperial  general  Ca- 
raSa,  who  pretcttded  to  have  discovered  a  wirir  I|«|i*i1 
conspiracy,  and  caused  the  execution  of  a  large  numbec 
of  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  lead- 
en of  the  Pmtestanta.  Tbe  peace  of  Carlovics,  in  ISM, 
restored  lu  Hungary  all  the  districts,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Temesvar,  which  for  mcev  thati  a 
hundred  year*  had  been  under  the  rale  of  the  Tnrka. 
At  home,  the  continued  discontent  of  the  people  ted  to 
ion,  headed  by  Francis  Racoczy,  which 
in  I7II  by  the  peace  of  &allimar. 
■gain  reaffirmed  the  right*  which  had  been 
Pruteatants.    Mew  egmplafatta  of  disCMb- 
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iMn  sT  ProUMaut  wonbip  iiidiiccd  CluuliB  TI  (u 
Uag  el  ilnDguy.  Clurles  III)  to  appoint  a  Toyai  com- 
■uwDa,  on  the  ncocnmendation  of  which  it  wu  decreed 
that  the  tvangtlical  preachers  sbaold  be  niperiDteDded 
by  Catholic  archdeacons ;  that  (ho  laioiMeiUI  fuooioiu 
of  (he  pnacben  of  the  two  Protestant  ContMnmia  IDOU 
be  Hauled  to  those  churchea  (U.  nurat  two  in  eech  comi- 
tu)  ia  which  amdution  ur  the  Diet  ofOedenbui^,held 
in  1641f  expreesly  authohEed  the  Proleetantfl  t4i  hold 
diTioe  KTvice;  that  the  Protestaata,  when  elected  to 
eOtt,  matt  take  their  oaths  with  an  inTocation  of  the 
biand  Virgin  and  all  the  uinte ;  and  that  all  Pnitca- 
lante  miut  take  part  in  tha  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
iMirali  and  in  the  public  pnceBuona.  Tlie  eatabtish- 
neal  iJ  a  royal  chancellory  and  sudtholdenhip,  which 
in  the  name  o(  the  sovereign  had  to  pTomul)iate  and 


le  the  imperial  lavs,  was  onfaTorable  to  Che  Prot- 
eaiou,  aa  a  majority  of  the  couadllon  were  taken  from 
Iba  ruki  of  the  bishops,  msgnatea,  and  noblemeo. 
TbB  the  Protcatanta  were  annoyed  by  this  board  in 
(TCFy  poasible  way.  Convenions  from  Catholidon  to 
ftnteatantiam  were  strictly  forliiddeni  Catholics  were 
(brtiddeii  U>  attend  a  Protestant  school,  and  th^  Prates- 
taut  jDuth  to  study  at  loreign  schools  j  members  of  one 
Protestant  denomination  were  not  allowed  (o  visit  the 
ifiriae  service  of  the  other;  Protestant  books  were  sob- 
ibtled  to  Protestant  cenaon,  their  trials  of  divorce  to 
CUbulie  judges.  Maria  Theresa  expressed  personal 
tympathy  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  Protestants, 
but  pretended  to  be  anatfle  to  do  any  thing  for  them 
la  aeconnt  of  her  coronation  oatb  and  the  laws  of  the 
cpimtry.  An  essential  amelioration  in  the  condition 
rfPKXestBBla  was  effected  under  Joseph  II,  who,  in  1781 , 
bj  the  edict  of  loleralion,  granted  to  all  the  Protestants 
•t  his  dominions  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religion, 
and  the  right  of  public  wonhip.  Now  a  new  aira  in 
the  htstiny  of  Protestantism  began.  A  large  number  of 
Dew  cfaurcbes  and  schools  were  established,  hundreds  of 
dBgyroen  were  cslled.  Protestants  became  eligiWe  to 
trery  office ;  the  religious  oath  was  abolished  i  the  Prot- 
Maot  superintendents  were  allowed  to  visit  the  church- 
B,  and  persons  living  in  mixed  maniages  tn  tiring  up 
their  children  in  the  evangelical  faith,  as  well  as  to  se- 
lect fiw  them  any  school  they  chose ;  the  press  was  to  be 
free  and  unfettoed.  Leopold  II  also  showed  a  firm  dis- 
rnitian  to  be  just  toward  tbe  Protestants.  The  Diet  of 
I7U  was  petitioned  by  the  Protestants  to  sanction  the 
final  decree  which  had  granted  them  religious  freedom. 
Notwithstanding  a  violent  oppoddonon  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  the  diet  granted  tbe  request,  chiefly  moved  by 
the  doquent  plea  of  the  Catholic  count  Aloysius  Batthy- 
tnt.  Accordingly,  tbe  S6th  article  (^religion  of  1T91  pro- 
vides that  the  ProUstanU  of  both  Gmreseioni  shall  enjoy 
thcfraeexeKiseofthdrreli^on;  that  they  shall  not  be 
fcrcedlo  attend  processions,  masses,  or  other  ceremonies; 
that  in  ecckdastical  aSiir*  they  shall  be  snbardioate 
«dy  to  [beir  own  eccieiisilical  superiors ;  that  ' 
nay  bnild  churches  and  schools,  elect  preachen  and 
tsBcben ;  that  they  shall  not  have  to  contribute  to  tbe 
balding  of  CathoUc  chnrches  and  schools.  The  Prot- 
■Aaau  at  onse  faastened  to  perfect  their  ecdenastical 

the  Pioteetant  churches  waa  held  at  Ofen  and  Peath,  at 
which  loDg-peodtng  controvenies  between  the  clergy 
•■d  (Komiuent  laymeo  were  settled,  and  the  eitablish- 
■(Bi  of  a  gomal  Consistaty  proposed.  Tbe  protest  of 
a  few  evangelical  clergyoMn,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Oatbolie  clBgy  and  the  early  death  of  the  sovei 
Frenated  the  molutions  of  this  diet  from  rece 
the  myal  sanction,  thmng  the  reign  of  Francis  I  the 
Dghis  of  the  Protestants  were  often  encroached  uporv, 
esfieeially  in  tbe  ease  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Diet 
«f  ISU  to  IM4  intafered.  however,  in  favor  of  the  pRiC- 
■UDts,  sod  enlarged,  in  it*  proviaians  ooneemlng 
•d  marri^es  and  tbe  right  of  joining  the  Protestant 
Ckorcfa,  the  law  of  1791.  The  fnbiees  of  equal  rights 
*M  kally  secured  to  PiMesunta  by  a  law  of  1S48.    In 


of  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  Wai  of  lo- 
in 184S  and  1H9,  these  rights  were,  how- 
aver,  for  a  time  suspended.  The  imperial  command- 
er, baron  Haynau,  himself  a  Protestant,  abolished  the 
ofBcea  of  gei^ral  inspector  and  the  district  inspectm 
r  the  Church  of  tbe  Augsburg  Confesuon,  and  that 
curators  for  the  Church  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
The  holding  of  conventions  was  forlodden,  and  only 
after  a  rime  the  holding  of  "  senioral  conventions"  al- 
lowed  when  attended  by  an  imperial  commisaloner. 
After  repeated  petitions  and  representations,  the  minis- 
ler  of  public  worship  and  instruction,  on  August  SI, 
1S56,  laid  the  drsft  of  a  law  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  churches  before  the  sn- 
perintendents.  Thelatterdeclinedthis  drBft,andBnan- 
imously  asked  for  the  tsnvocation  of  fhe  General  Synod. 
On  September  t,  1869,  an  imperial  patent  was  published, 
which  undertook,  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  1791,  to 
give  to  the  Protestant  churches  a  new  Constitutioiu 
Nearly  the  enrire  evangelical  Church  of  both  Confea- 
siona  protested  agsinst  the  legality  of  this  imperial 
patent,  claiming  for  the  Church  the  right  to  make  her- 
self the  necenary  changes  in  her  Constitution  on  the 
legal  baas  of  the  law  of  1791.  Only  a  few  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lutheran  Slovacks,  numbering  together 
about  M  rongiegations,  accepted  the  patent.  ^1  the 
eRbrts  to  break  the  oppoaition  of  the  Protestants  failed ; 
hen,  in  1867,  the  Austrian  government  concluded 
,ke  peace  with  Hungary,  the  patent  of  ISM,  and 
■II  the  decrees  accompanying  il,  were  repealed.  The 
Protestant  eburchce  were  sasured  that  they  would 
t  liberty  to  rearrange  their  Church  matters  in  ■  ron- 
itional'wsy.  At  the  General  Convention  ot  the 
Confession  of  Augaburg,  which  was  held  In  Peath  in  Sep- 
inion  of  the  Lutheran  Slovacks  who  had 
accepted  the  patent  with  the  remainder  of  the  Church 
was  eonsumniated.  In  December,  1867,  a  General  Con- 
vention of  the  two  Protestant  churches  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  baron  Nicholas  Vay,  in  order  to  ao 
quaint  the  Hungarian  Diet  with  the  wishes  and  ojunioD 
of  the  churches  concerning  religious  and  school  qoes- 
liona  The  Convention  resolved,  1,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Proteslanta  be  regulated  by  general  laws,  snd  not 
by  ^>ecjal  laws  for  each  of  the  two  denomlnaiiona ;  2, 
that  no  privileges  be  granted  to  any  on  aceotint  of  re- 
ligion; S,  that  the  equality  pronounced  in  the  SOth  ar- 
ticle of  the  law  of  1W8  extend  to  all  denominaliona;  i, 
that  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  state  be  autonomous, 
and  that  to  the  state  belong  only  the  right  of  supreme 
inspection  and  of  protection.  Other  liberal  rosolutiona 
were  adopted  by  this  and  by  ■  later  Convention  respect- 
ing a  change  of  religion,  mixed  marriagea,  divoreea, 
schools,  and  endowment.  The  majority  of  the  Diet 
showed  itaelf  Just  toward  the  Protestants,  and  theb 
chief  demands  were  fulfilled.  The  reconciliation  which 
took  place  in  1867  between  the  pei^e  of  Hungary  aod 
the  emperor  of  Austria  gave  to  Hungary  a  greater  in- 
dependence than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  A  special 
ministiy  was  appointed  for  the  countries  of  the  Hunga- 
rian crown,  which  also  had  their  own  diet,  and  retained 
only  a  few  points  of  administration  in  common  with  the 
remainiler  of  the  monarchy.  One  of  the  moat  impoi^ 
tant  reforms,  introduced  into  Hungary  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Constitution,  was  the  declaration  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  all  the  religions  recognised  in  Hungary,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  extennve  rights  in  ecclesiasiicsl  af- 
fsirs,  which  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Hun- 
garian CTown,  to  elective  aasemWies  rpprescnting  the 
■eversl  religious  denominations.  The  first  assemblies  of 
those  churches,  which  had  thus  far  been  without  thein, 
were  convoked  by  the  government ;  they  fixed  the  mode 
of  election  for  tbe  subsequent  assemblies.  Thus,  with 
tbe  other  (tenominations,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
received  an  autonomy  congress,  the  only  elective  assem- 
bly of  thia  kind  in  tbe  Church,  and  regarded  with  great 
distrust  hj  the  ultramontane  party.  It  condsta  of  aB 
the  bssbops,  and  of  choeen  delates  of  the  lower  clergy 
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and  the  Uitj.    The  preliminaij  aoagnm  wu  bcld  on 
June  24, 18GS,  and  coiuiiud  of  167  meinlwn. 

II.  StolMfici.— According  to  the  laM  official  catain  of 
1867,  the  ndigiaui  autUtic*  of  the  coaaaita  belaaging 
to  the  HuDguiui  ctown  were  u  folloiri : 


8  HUNKIUB 

Hnngaty  haa  a  national  nniTenity  at  PmUi,  4B  Ch&> 
olie  and  B9  Proteatant  gymnaiia.  The  nomber  of  ele- 
mentary •choalauDOunl«d(18M)  in  HangU7  to  1I,4&X, 
in  TnunylTania  to  1790,  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  to  490^ 
in  the  Hililary  Frontier  to  907.    A  large  number  ot 
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in  official  cdoulation,  the  Hungarim  coan- 
iriea  faail,  in  1S80,  7,560,668  Ulin  Cacholios,  1.6£9,628 
Gt«ek  Catholic*,  6188  Armenian  Cathotica,  2,689,819 
Orienlal  or  Noii-Uniud  Greeiia,  8,144,769  Evangelicala, 
H.92!  UniUriant,  568,041  bra^ua,  8608  bdonging  lo 
other  Mcta. 

Tbe  Rnman  Catholic  Chorch  hai  four  archtriihope, 
Utoee  of  Gran  (vbo  ie  piimatfl  or  all  Hangar;),  Kalocia, 
Eriau,  and  Agram.  The  archbiihopric  of  Gran,  which 
vai  founded  by  St.  Stephen,  had  in  1870  ten  auftagan 
aeea,  namely,  the  Latin  bieh«pricaorVe«iprim,Ne<uohl, 
Waitien,  Neuira,  Suhlweinenburg.  FUnfltiichen,  Stein- 
•manger,  Raab,  end  Che  United  Greek  aeea  of  Muncaa 
and  Epeiiea.  The  arclidiocese  of  Colocia  (and  Ban) 
hai  the  Idtin  sutfnigan  seea  of  Ciaoid,  Gtu  Wardcin, 
and  Tnnnylvania.  llie  NiffTagans  of  the  aicbbishop 
of  Erlau  lie  the  biahope  of  Zip«,  Ronnau,  KBich«ii,and 
Siathmar.  Agram,  which  had  formerly  been  a  •uffra- 
gan  of  Gran,  and  was  constituted  an  arehbJBhopric  on 
Dec.  SO,  1862,  embraces  Croatia  and  Slavoma,  and  hu  u 
lufflagani  the  Latin  hithopiic*  of  Zengg-Hodrun  and 
DiacovBT  (Boenia-Synnium),  and  the  Greek  laahop  of 
OniCz. 

The  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek)  Church  baa,  be- 
ride*  the  bidiofw  of  Uuncacc,  Epetiea,  and  Cmili.  who 
have  ahready  been  menlioned,  an  archbishop  (aince  1863) 
■tFogara^who  hat  as  auAagani  the  hiahopa  of  Lugoa, 
GtanWardein,and  SzanuH-UjTBT. 

The  Oriental,  or  Non-United  Greek  Chnrch,  hai  for 
the  Servian  Dationilily  a  patriarch  at  CarkiTici,  and 
(uffngaa  sees  at  AJl-'Ofen,  And,  Temesvar,  Neuutz, 
Pakrati,  and  CarlHadt ;  for  the  Boomanian  nationality, 
■  melnipoliUn  of  1>ansy!rania. 

The  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confeamon  (evangelical 
Lutherans)  hu  four  nperiRtendendn  (Cis-DinuluBn, 
Traiw-Danutasn,  Hontan  District,  and  Tbeiai  DiitiicI) ; 
the  eupetintendcndea  are  subdivided  into  seniotitt,  the 
latter  into  congregidoDS.  The  Chnich  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession  has  likewise  four  superintendeitdes,  which 
are  also  subdivided  into  seniioals  and  congiegitiona. 
Truiaylvania  has  one  Lnthenn  and  one  R^ormed  su- 
perintendent. Each  congregation  of  the  two  Protes- 
tant churches  chooees  its  uwu  pastors  and  a  presbytery, 
which  is  presided  over  in  tbe  Chnrch  of  the  Augebnn; 
Confesnon  by  a  local  inspector,  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confenion  by  a  cuntor,  in  common  with  the 
pastor.  The  congregations  belonging  to  one  seniorat 
choose  a  senior  and  a  senioral  inspector  (Lutheran),  or 
aubcuralor  (Keformed),  In  the  Refoimed  senionls,  the 
■enior  presides  in  the  senioial  conventions;  in  the  Iji- 
(beran  Church,  tbe  in^^ctor.  The  superintendents  and 
the  Buperinlendential  uispeclon  (Lutheian)  oi  curalon 
(Reformed)  are  choseo  for  lifetime  by 
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held  annually,  and  composed  of  ell  the  seniors,  and  of 
one  clerical  and  one  lay  deputy  from  each  seniorat,  arc 
preaided  over  by  the  superintendent  in  common  with  the 
superinlendential  inspector  or  curator.  Tlie  Protestants 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession  aie  alt  Magyars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  (rerman  congregations ;  to  the  Church 
of  tbe  AugnbuTc  Confession  belong  about  200,000  Ger- 
■uns,  »H1,0U0  Magyars,  and  400,000  SUva. 

The  Unitarians  in  Transylvania  have  a  superintend- 
ent (bishop)  and  Supreme  Connltoiy  ai  CUnsenbuig, 
104  parishes,  and  120  minislera. 


Rttd-EtKgliiop.  xvi,  636  ( 
Mather,  KireU.  OtTtmO:,  1867  and  1869 ;  Neber,  KirtU. 
Gtosr.tt.Statiitik,\,U6tn.i  V/iggen, KireU. StatitHt, 

ii,128.    (A.  J.  a) 

Htmf  er  (HS^,  raah' ;  wiivdu)  and  Tnntsr  are  the 
symbols  of  affliction.  That  in  Deut.  viii,  8, "  He  hnnt- 
bled  thee,  end  suffered  thee  to  hunger,"  where  the  latter 
is  the  instrument  nf  the  former.  So  DeuL  xxzii,  34, 
"They  shall  be  bnral  with  hunger;"  L  e,  they  shall  be 
tormented  ot  afflicted.  So  to /ail  is  often  called  to  <{f- 
/itt  orv'i  tout,  as  in  Lev.  xvi,  29-81 ;  Isa.  l\-iii,  5.  Id 
Aristophanes  (Arti)  hunger  is  proverbially  used  (or 
great  misery.  See  1  Cor.  iv,  1 1 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  27;  PhiLir, 
IS.  In  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,  lo  (unjier  ami 
(Airif  signifies  to  long  for  and  relish  the  Gospel  (tSutX, 
V,  6;  Luke  ri,  21),  but  elsewhere  lo  be  in  want  of  hear- 
ing God's  word  j  that  is,  to  be  hindered  by  petaemtioD 
fhiin  worshipping  God  in  peace  (Psa.  uiiii;  Ecclea. 
xxiv,ig{  Johniv,  IS,Ui  vi,B6;  Amos  viii,  II;  Eiek. 
vii,  26).    See  Fahisi. 

Hunaliu,  .Xtgidiiia,  an  eminent  German  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  bom  at  Winenden,  in  WUrtcmb«r^, 
Dec  21,1560,  and  studied  theology  it  Tutaugen,  where 
he  afterwards  became  first  tutor,  snd  descou  in  1674. 
In  1576  he  went  (o  Marburg  as  profesanr  and  preacher. 
Here  his  strict  adherence  lo  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  is 
the  Eucharist,  snd  hii  advocacy  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, sowed  the  genn  of  the  separation  of  the  Ilenan 
Church.  In  1692  he  became  professor  at  tbe  Univern- 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  opposed  the  moderate 
views  of  Melancthon.  In  1694  he  accompanied  tba 
duke  Frederick  William  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Be- 
gensburg,  where  his  influence  imposed  the  union  of  the 
nifferent  evangelical  firee  dties.  In  1696  he  sustained 
a  sharp  controversy  with  Samuel  Uuber  (q.  v.)  on  the 
doctrines  of  elecricn  and  prodeetinstion,  and  in  I60S,  at 
the  Conference  of  Katiabon,  he  wis  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  Grctier  and  Tanner,  He  ^ed 
'  April  4,  IGOS.  Ills  piindpil  woika  are,  Cai/miim  v.  d. 
Ferton  Chrini  (1577,  1G09)  t  abw  in  Latin,  Dt  jKnoma 
Cbrili  (1685)  1— Caieonn  7u<ialiimf  (1693) :— ^■(ipn- 
neu  (1594  and  1599);— yoMpiiis,  a  drama  (1597).  Hia 
worka  in  Latin  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Garchiua  (Wiltenb.  1607-9,  5  vols,  folio).  See  Hutta, 
Ijin^Kkrribmg  (1603);  Adami,  Vila  Tirahgomi 
Ersch  uml  Gruher,  EncyUnpSdu ;  Hoefer,  Nam.  Bwf, 
Gipira!r,xxv,bbii  Henog,fl<ui.tac>ltoj).  vi,ai6  sq.j 
Kuril,  CA.//uf.ii,  140;  Bay  le, /fix.  i>icr.  iii,5Sl  sq. 

Bnimliu,  I7UEol«tu,  srai  ol  Jilgidius  Urnndn^ 
was  bmi  at  Marburg  July  tl,  1686.  He  studied  pbiloU 
ogy,  philoaophy,  and  theology  at  Wittenberg,  when  he 
began  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy  in  1609.  In 
161!  he  went  as  superintendent  to  Eilenburg.  and  in 
1617  returned  to  Wittenberg  as  professor,  in  Ibe  plan 
of  Hotter  (q.  v.).  '  In  1628  he  became  head  pasUa  ef 
tbe  Chnrch  of  Mary  at  Lubeck,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Church  in  the  same  city  tba  following  year.  Be 
died  April  12,  1648.  He  resembled  his  father  as  well 
in  bis  itlackmoit  to  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  aa  in  hii 
learning  and  oontrorendal  poweia.  He  devised  the  plan 
of  a  Cottrffiam  Irericum,  which  was  called,  after  him. 
"  Collegium  Bunniauum,"  and  which  was  to  form  a  su- 
preme tribunal  in  all  theological  dispntea.  He  wai  alaa 
distinguished  as  an  able  opponent  of  Popnj.  His  |aiii- 
:  eqtsl  works  are,  liinattTii  LuAmm  dinni  adiogwt  1»- 
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•D  (WiUeoU  1614) !— Enuiat  cmnm 
mm  (teiM,  1620):— i,>>tr<uM  trtdandorMm 
(Wiucnberg,  1625;  IH  edi.,  and  imulucd  inlo  Dutch, 
-iBiirrt.  ■»!  Puliah);— Aina;if^>V  lAw'^  <Ie /nilaiMir- 
toB  Juiimtii  doctriMM  rvangA  Lulieraiia  tl  Calriaiima 
(WiUtab.  1636) : — SedaiitH  ot  u.  icK  d.i*d,  Etaiipil- 
itA-Lmlttritcken  Kirrltc  d.  tdmntaidt  tttliffiomirriliff- 
M.  beiityea  od.forMtUn  a.  fdifftti  mSffot  (Lub.  1632, 
ina,  I£6£,1G67) ;— ^  iwnnu^  IH«  rwlfCM  CAriifflirAuii 
(Lob.  1637  *nd  1643).  Sfe  Heller,  JjbaubachrtUmng 
(IMS):  Kenr,  Umrmal  Ltx.  tAtiu:  Henog,  A«i^ 
fiKyUf).Ti.S2lM).;  KoTU,  C*. /fwt.  ii,  Ml- 

Hnnolt,  Fiu:tE,  ■  diHuiguiihed  Rotnin  Catballe 
{Blfiat  orator,  «u  bom  iu  the  duchy  of  Nu»u  lowinla 
ibedciHorihelTihnnliuv.  He  wi»»  member  of  the 
Jonl  order,  uid  his  StrM>«t  (Cologue,  I73T,  6  vuk.  fuL, 
•ad  oAeo)  gave  him  rank  u  one  of  Ihe  heU  preichera 
•fihe  18[h  cenwrv.  He  died  M Trier  in  1746.-\Vel- 
KT  LWeke,  Kirdto>-IJX.  xji,  606. 

Haiw<L*tia  f/inw), »  aitim  of  AnMk  origin,  tnd 
B  iD  UkeHbood  of  NongoUw)  or  Twur  Mock,  tfaenfure 
ddn  to.  and  perhapi  lo  be  identifled  with,  the  Sq/liiant 
ud  (he  riirfa,weTT,eccordiDg  (a  De  Qalgiiei  {Hiil.dtt 
B*mM\  whoae  theory  nM  aecepEed  by  tiibboii,  md  U 
BOW  entenuned  by  all  compelcDt  crilka,  lineal  deacend- 
am  firom  the  //toa^-iuw  nation,  "  whoao  ancient  seat 
m  an  exUnaive  biit  barren  tract  of  country  immedi- 
Mely  to  Ihe  nnrlh  of  the  great  wall  of  China.  About 
the  year  RC  200  iheae  people  overran  the  Chineae  em- 
pire, dcfealeil  Ihe  Chineae  arniin  in  numcmui  etigage- 
Benu.  and  cTen  drove  the  etnpeiot  Kao-ti  hiniielf  to 
n  igDominioiB  caiululation  arid  treaty.  During  the 
iBgn  of  Vou-li  (EC  141-87)  their  power  wu  ver>- 
■ach  fcnken.     Evrntoaily  tbty  lepaiateU  into  two  dia- 

fnailirt.  went  aouthwarda,  while  the  other  endeavored 
to  BtuntBin  ileeir  in  ita  original  aeat.  Tbit,  bowever, 
it  waa  very  difficult  for  them  to  do;  and  eventually  the 
«BM  warlike  andenterprinnitiraitweataiHl  north-weal 
B  March  oT  new  homes.  01  thoae  that  went  north- 
wot,  a  btrg^  noinba  eMabUahed  theniaelvea  for  a  while 
•a  the  baoki  of  the  Volf;a."  About  the  earlier  part  of 
lite  4th  century  they  ciHaed  thia  river,  and  advanced 
uUa  the  terhturita  of  the  Alani,  a  paUoial  people  dwell- 
ine  between  the  Volga  and  the  Doti.  The  iocuraion 
waa  leeiatHl  with  much  bnveiy  and  some  effect,  until 
U  leoglh  a  hkwdy  and  deruuve  iMttle  waa  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  which  lite  Alan  king  was  alaln, 
uid  hia  army  utterly  routed,  and  the  vaat  majority  of 
ibe  nrrivors  agreed  lo  join  the  invader*.  They  next 
HBianterEd  succeaafully  the  aged  leader  of  the  Gothi. 

the  Biltic  and  the  Euxine,  and  then  his  «icc«a«ir  With- 
latii,  Kbom  they  alew  in  bailie.  The  Gotha  atill  re- 
Biliia);  placed  tbemKlvei  under  the  protection  of  the 
oapeiDi  Valeiu,  who  iu  3T6  gave  permiaaion  to  a  great 
MBber  of  them  to  croea  the  Danube,  atid  aeltle  in  Ihe 
mnHrie*  <n  the  other  aide  a*  auxiliariea  to  the  Roman 
*mt  againat  further  invaaion.  The  Hnna  thua  became 
tki  oecnpanU  of  all  the  oldteTTitoriMoftbenotha;  and 
t  long  afterwarda,  revolte.!  against  Va- 
alao  crosaed  the  Danube,  and  joined  their 
te  of  the  Gotha  in  hoatilitiee  a^^nat  the  Rt>- 
i  Kata  that  (oHnwed,  the-Huna  -wet* 
n  the  Gotba,  their  former  enemiea. 
In  the  bth  oeotury  they  w«e  Mrengthened  by  fresh 
'wdea  of  their  brethivn,  and  they  determined  to  gain 
fiKthrr  coaqueata.  In  tbe  reign  of  Theodoeiua,  under 
their  king  Aitila  (q.  v.),  they  were  even  itmng  enough 
ta  leeoTe  an  annual  tribute  ftnm  the  Komana  to  aecure 
tWr  enpire  againai  external  injury.  With  Atdta'a 
teth,  txnrever,  in  464,  their  power  was  totally  bro- 
ko.  A  few  feeble  aoTneigna  nicceeded  him,  but 
ihsa  «M  BOW  atrife  eTetywhere  among  tbe  aeveral  na- 
ti^  (hu  had  owned  tike  Bfm  (wqr  of  Attila,  and  the 
Haas  DCTw  ngamed  theit  power.   lUny  of  Uum  took 


aerrice  in  the  aimiea  of  the  Roman*,  and  otheti  again 
Joined  freab  hordes  of  invaden  frnm  Ihe  north  and  eaat, 
which  were  undoubtedly  tribes  related  to  them,  eepe- 
ciWly  the  Avaret,  whom  they  jf^ned  in  great  numbers, 
and  hence  perh^ia  Ihe  reason  why,  at  this  period  of 
their  history,  they  are  frequently  called  l/iamaranM. 
They  now  made  Ibetnaelvcs  nuuten  of  the  counliy 
known  by  ua  as  Lower  Austria.  But  Ihe  Slaves  (Sla- 
vunianiV)  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  regained  their  ter- 

were  made  alavee,  and  were  thus  brought  to  ■  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity.  Their  inclinationa,  however,  kd 
them  to  nppuae  most  fierc«1y  all  the  inroads  of  Chriali- 
anity,  and  Ihey  Iransfonned  Christian  churches  into 
heathen  temple*  wherever  Ihey  woe  successful  in  gain- 
ing lerritory.  About  791  Charlemagne  waged  war 
against  the  Avoree,  as  the  Hun*  were  then  called,  in 
which  many  ofthem  were  aliin,  and  but  few  weak  tribea 

td,  «nd  Iheir  power  broken.  Charles  bimaclf  regarded 
Ibis  war  as  a  son  of  crusade  or  holy  war,  and  sent  to 
the  pope  and  Ihe  Cbun-h  all  Ihe  tribute  paid  him  by 
the  vanquished  foe.  The  first  great  convert  lo  Chrisli- 
anily  was  one  of  their  princes,  called  Tudem,  who  sent 
a  legation  to  Cbailemagne  in  796,  with  the  declaration 
that  be  would  beoome  tributary  lo  him  and  accept  the 
Christian  religioa  He  waa  baptized  at  Aix-Ia-Cba- 
pelle  in  796,  but  shortly  alUr  his  return  lo  hi*  tribe  he 
abjured  the  uewly-accept«d  faith.  King  l*epin  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  convendon  of  tho  Huns,  in 
whose  behalf  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  aba  was  greatly  inl«mled. 
By  peopling  the  territory  assigned  lo  them  with  Uei^ 
tuna,  especially  Bavarians,  and  by  founding  several 
monasterita  and  oalhedtaK  the  subsequent  Cbtialian 
princea  furthered  Chriatianity  among  tbem,  until  they 


Tbe  Huna  arc  said  lo  have  been  of  a  dark  complexioi^ 
almost  black ;  deftiimed  in  their  appearance,  of  ancouth 
gealiire,  and  shiiil  voice.  The  ancient  deecripiions  im- 
mistakably  ally  them  to  the  Tortit*.  "They  were  dia- 
linguiahod  ftom  the  real  of  the  human  ^lecies  by  CheiT 
broad  shoulders,  Sat  nnaes,  and  small  black  eyes  deeply 
buried  in  the  head ;  and,  as  Ihey  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyeil  either  Ihe  manly  graces  of 
youth  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin 
was  asugned  worthy  of  their  form  and  maiinen-^tbat  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who,  fur  their  foul  and  deadly  prac- 
tices, had  been  driven  from  »ociety,had  copulated  in  the 
desert  with  infernal  spirits,  and  that  tbe  Huna  were  the 
offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction"  (Gibbon),  iiee 
Welaei  und  Wdle,  Kircliro-Let.  v,  897  aq. ;  Chamber*, 
Cyclop.  y.iSi;  App[elon.  Am.  Cgdop.  ix,  SIB;  Gibbon, 
iMciute  ami  FuU  ••/lit  Soman  Empin  (Miltnan't  ed.), 
vuL  vi  (see  Index).     (J.  H.W.) 

Hont,  Aaron,  an  eariy  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  horn  of  Episcopal  parents  at  Eastchesler,  N. 
y.,  March  28, 1768,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  City  at 
seventeen.  Here  he  was  converted  In  1789,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  IT90.  He  was  flnt  employed  as  assistant 
to  Dr.Wm.  Pbcebus  on  the  Long  Island  arcuit.  In 
1791  he  entered  tbe  New  York  Conference,  and  waa 
senl  to  Fairfleld  Circuit.  In  a  few  yean  his  labors  were 
extended  all  thmugh  tbe  slate  of  Conneclicui,  on  Ihe 
east  as  well  aa  on  Ihe  west  aide  of  the  river  by  Ihat 
name,  and  into  adjoining  states,  exploring  new  ground, 
and  contending  with  opposition  anddiSculliea  common 
to  Methodist  ministers  of  those  times.  After  this  we 
And  him  laboring  on  various  circuits  in  the  stale  and 
city  of  New  York,  having  charge  of  Ihe  whole  work  ui 
that  great  city.  He  was  eixly-acven  )-eaii  in  the  min- 
istry, thirty-seven  of  whicb  be  waa  an  effective  laboret 
in  the  regular  itinerant  work  i  and  whether  located,  su- 
pemnmerwy,  or  superannuated,  he  continued  lo  labor 
and  peach  as  he  had  opponunily,  and  health  would 
permit,  until  Harcb,  lUhb.  He  died  at  Sharon,  Conn., 
April  SS,  I8U.     Sea  iftniHa  of  Confm  "   "~ 

SU*eiu,  MeaarioU  of  HModitm. 
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Hnnt,  Abaalom,  *  HethndiK  Epiirapal  minlMcr, 
WW  born  In  Virginia  Dec  4, 1773,  wid  emigntcd  when 
a  boy  Ifl  Kut  TcaDeoiee,  and  later  removed  to  Fleming 
Co^  Kentucky.  He  wu  llcenacd  u  ■  local  praactaer 
■bout  1793.  In  1S1&  he  joioed  the  Kenlucky  Confer- 
ooce  on  trial,  and  was  aenl  to  the  Madiaon  Ciicuil-  He 
wu  next  appuinted  to  the  Lexingtoti  Circuit,  and  two 
yean  afterwards  euccenively  to  the  Hinlulone,  Lime- 
Moas,  Ml  Sterling,  and  Fleming  Circuit!.  In  1X23  he 
wai  auperaanuatAd,  but  returned  at  the  next  MCHDn  of 
the  ConferBnce,  and  wu  Knt  to  the  liberty  Circuit. 
From  1625-28  he  nrved  B>  aupemunierary  atParii,Lu- 
ingtoti,  and  Hinkstone,  and  then  returned  to  the  auper- 
annoated  liM,  fliidinf;  hU  health  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Februaij  ttl,  1841. 
Hant  was  a  "  natntal  aralor,"  and, "  though  comparative- 
ly illiterate  and  unpoUihed,  nicli  ww  hia  native  good 
aanae,  hi>  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  hi> 
quick  perception  of  the  characten  of  men,  and  the  un- 
affected kindnen  of  hi>  mannen,  that  he  wu  not  ouly 
generailr  popular  n  a  preacher,  but  was  oClen  the  ad- 
mired faVorite  with  the  laanied  and  the  refined."— JVifA- 
oditt  ilo<My,i»bO;  Bedford,  J/<fAo<JwiB  n  KfliAiotji,  ii, 
846  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HVDt.  ClUl«topb«r,  a  minialet  of  the  Refonned 
(DuUh)Chiirch,waahofnatTarrytown,N.Y.,  near  the 
opening  of  oui  century ;  graduated  at  Kutgen  CoUeffe 
in  1827,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  ijeniinary  in 
1830.  He  wu  KlUedatClarkalown,N.Y.,I830-a;  at 
NaHan,K.Y..lS32-7;  and  at  Franklin  St.,  N.Vork,  I8S7 
~9.  Bcrelt  of  both  parents  when  very  young,  be  made 
hia  home  an  orphan  uylum,  where  Chriitian  kindneas 
and  spiritual  training  were  blesaed  to  him.  He  waa  an 
eanMst,devoted  preacher,  a  man  of  romprehensive  views, 
and  well  qualified  by  natural  endowments,  u  well  n  by 
divine  grace,  for  ^  large  and  important  charge  in 
which  he  eruled  his  ministry.  His  memory  is  ardently 
cherished  among  the  churches  which  he  served.  He  ' 
Tell  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  victim  of  pulmonary  diaeaae. 
Hia  last  wonis  were, "  All  ia  welL" — Corwin's  Hamtal  of 
lie  Jbformtd Dvltk  Chunk, p.  11».     (W.J. R. T.) 

Hunt.  Jeramlah,  D.D.,  a  learned  Engli-h  diisent- 
•T.  ws>b<mi  in  L.ind.in  June  11,1678.  Ilealndied  flrstin 
that  city  under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  aikd  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh  and  Lefden.  On  his  return  to  KngUnd  he 
preached  at  TuuMed,  near  Norwich.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1707,  and  died  Sept.  5, 1744.  Ur.  I^rdnet  preached  his 
fkineral  sermon,  which  contained  a  biographical  sketch. 
Dr.  U^nun  edited  Hunt's  sermons,  which  are  elaborate 
and  exact  compositions,  but  not  iniereating.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  /I  n  Eitag  loieardi  txplatmug  the  Hittory 
md  Rtrdalmu  ofScriptaet  in  flair  treral  Periodt,  pt, 
i;  to  which  is  added  a  IHuerMliim  on  the  Fall  of  Han 
(Lond.  1731, 8vo):—««rm™  and  rram  (Lond.  1748,  * 
voU.8vo) — DttSng,Cyclapadia  Bibliographica,'!,  16S0. 

Hunt.  Jotm,  a  Con^^gational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Northampton  Nov.  W,  1744,  and  wu  educated  at  Har- 
vard (class  of  1764),  From  1765-69  he  taught  a  gram- 
marschoolat  his  native  place.  While  in  this  position  he 
wu  convened,  and  having  pursued  a  theological  course 
in  bis  last  years  of  teaching,  he  wu  licensed  to  preach 
io  1769.  Only  two  vears  later  he  was  called  to  the  old 
SouUi  Church,  Doston.u  associate  of  the  Rev.  John  Ba- 
con (q.  v.).  In  1776,  nhile  on  a  vine  to  his  home,  he 
died  (Dec.  20).  Though  young  even  when  he  died. 
Hunt  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  u  a  ready 
^eaker  and  a  superior  thinker.  He  published  two  of 
his  arroiofw  (1771).— Sprague,  Amalt  nfthe  Amtr.  Put- 
;n',i,686sq. 

Hnnt,  Jobn,  a  Wesleyan  miiaianary  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  a  model  of  Christian  excellence,  wu  boni 
at  Hykeham  Moor,  near  Lincohi,  England,  June  13, 181 3. 
His  early  education  wu  very  limited,  and  John  was 
brought  up  to  asNst  hia  father  on  a  bim,  over  which  he 
wu  bailiff  or  overseer.    When  seventesfi  yean  oU  he 
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wu  am  verted,  arul  Joined  the  Wealeyan  society,  to  wIhM 
service  he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  powers.  He  began 
at  once  to  preach,  and  by  doae  ^iplication  acquired  eaa- 
Hderable  knowledge.  In  1886,  he  receivHl  the  noaat- 
mendation  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting  to  join  Con  fercDcc, 
and  in  May,  1836,  be  wu  accepted  by  that  body  aa  a 
"preacher  on  trial."  His  intention  wu  to  preach  a 
short  time  at  home,  and,  after  sufBcient  preparation,  go 
to  Africa  u  a  mianonary.  Cpon  examination  at  Lod- 
don  Iwfore  the  Misueoary  Committee,  he  wu  found  ta 
be  so  far  beyond  tbt  average  standard  that  it  waa  de- 
cided that  Himt  should  be  aent  to  the  theological  inati* 
tution  at  Hoxton.  In  1888,  when  it  became  Ihe  l*A 
of  the  Misaionaty  Committee  at  London  to  detandiM 
Ihe  future  course  of  Hunt,  the  wants  of  Fiji  seemvd  to 
press  upon  Ihcm,  and  they  ovcmiled  the  original  deogn 
of  sending  him  to  Africa,  lie  was  ordained  Harch  !7, 
aitd  sailed,  with  his  lately-vedOed  hride,  April  29, 188(1, 
and  they  entered  on  their  work  at  Rewa  Jan.  3,  1889. 
Hia  only  object  wu  to  di,  sucressfully  the  wwk  to 
which  he  wu  sent.  He  labored  earnestly  to  acqmn  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  nativea,  and 

work  of  a  Christian  missotiary.  Indeed,  be  beeasM  a 
living  example  to  all  mistiDnaries  through  Ihoae  irlandfc 
"  Neither  distance  nor  danger  delayed  or  daunlf  d  hiu, 
In  one  of  his  toun  he  preached  the  Gospel  Io  Are  dif- 
ferent nations  and  kingdoms,  who  had  never  before  aten 
a  missionary.  He  died  in  Ihe  midst  of  bis  laboia,  Oct. 
4, 1848.  B«ida  a  translation  of  Ihe  N(w  TeaUoeBi 
for  the  Fijis,  Himl  wrote  a  work  on  AWiVe  Sannifca- 
lion,  "  the  matured  IhoughU  of  a  Christian  profooodly 

robust  labors  of  untiring  activity,  prompied  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  holinesa;  and  himself  able,  through  grace,  le 
illuBlrale  Ihe  tnitha  he  Uught  by  hia  spirit  and  life. 
The  book  will  live;  fcr  it  is  a  thorough  discnaaiesi  of 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scr^)tUTe,  unlinctured  with  Uysli- 
cism,  frte  from  enlhusiaslic  eitnvRganct,  and  not  bia> 
dened,  tike  some  recent  writings,  with  exlraneons  mal- 
len  interesting  only  Io  Ihe  wriUr."  See  Rowr,Li/i</ 
John  1/ml  (Lond.  1860, 12mo>.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hnnt,  Robert,  a  very  pious  and  devoted  detfj- 
man  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  one  nftbe  pelilkm- 
ersforthe  charter  granted  by  king  James  I  lothe''Lai- 
don  Company"  April  10, 1606,  emigrated  for  this  com- 
trj-  u  prfscher  of  ihe  first  colony  to  Virginia  Dec  IB. 
1606.  The  history  of  Mr.  Hunt's  life  previous  to  Ibis 
time  is  not  known,  neither  is  it  definitely  known  wbilb- 
er  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Virginia,  Ibougl 
this  is  generally  suppoacd  to  have  been  tbe  caae,  nor  is 
the  time  of  his  death  at  all  ascertained.  During  his 
connection  with  Ihe  colony  Iheir  church  waa  binml. 
and  with  it  Mr.  Hunt's  Iibrar>-,  but  he  lived  to  sec  at 
last  Ihe  rhureh  rebuilt  (1608).— Hawks.  Siit  and  Png- 
Ttf  -/Ihr  PitH.Epuc.  Ch.  «  fa.  p.  17  sq. 

Hnnt,  Thouaa,  D.D.,  a  dislingnished  Engliali  He- 
braist, wu  bom  in  1696.  He  studied  at  Ihe  Universily 
of  Oxford,  where  he  look  the  degree  of  MJL  in  1721. 
He  wu  one  of  tbe  first  fellows  of  Hertford  College,  and 
applied  himself  e^tecially  to  philnsopliieal  rvsearcbrs  ia 
the  O.  Test.  He  greatly  assisted  Walton  in  puUkhii* 
the  London  Polyglot.  In  1738  he  wu  called  to  ibe 
chair  of  Arabic  founded  by  Ia\i±  In  174T  be  brecins 
professor  of  Hchriw  at  Oxford;  in  1740  he  wu  mailf 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  rec^ved  tbe 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1744.  He  died  at  Oxford  Ortobeill. 
1774.  Htmt  vtTOte  Ik  Btntdiaionf  palrianJia  JactU 
(Oxford,  1 724, 4to)  :—Dt  imliqnlalt,  ilrsanlia  M  uHlMi 
Lingua  A  rabica  (Oxford,  l7a9,4to)  -^Dr  In  DiakOn- 
nm  OrirrUatium,  etc.  (Oxford,  1748):— ObrmKioM  « 
trrrrat  Pauoga  of  Ihe  Book  ofPrvcrrlit,  rilk  Iro  Srr- 
mcrni  (Oxf.  lT7G,4lo).his  beat  and  a  moM  valnable  wosfc, 
published  after  the  autboi^  tkatb,  imdeT  the  care  of 
(J.N.P.) 


Hunter.    SeeHmrmw^' ~q,  ^n  [t" 
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HnntaT,  Hbdtt,  D.D.,  ■  SooCcb  Preibyteriaa  di- 

Tiw.l»rn  It  CulroH,  I>enhihin,  io  1741,  wu  tduC4led 
■(  tbr  L'liiFCTBtv  uf  Eaiuburgh.  In  l'6e  he  becwoe 
naisur  »r  twuih  Leilh,  (lid  in  1771  minixer  of  the 
!icDU:hCharch,LoDdan  Wall,  London.  Iledied  U  Bri«- 
Ul  Hat  WeUt,  October  :fT,l)«2.  Uunter  wu  >  nun  of 
huniiijt,  ud  in  doqiient  wHtei.  llii  principd  woilu 
•n  SrrTnau,  coUttltd  and  rrpuiUtked  in  lirir  mptetm 
ortbr,  (It  (Loud.  1795, 2  voU  8™)  -.—Sacrtd  BiognijAt, 
ar  lit  Ilufcry  of  On  Palriardu ;  being  >  courae  of  lec- 
toRt  dcliverad  at  the  Scotch  Churub,  London  ^ValJ  (Gth 
eiLLondlW7.avoU.Bto).  Thi*  work  hu often  been  re- 
pinudbothinEnKlind  and  Amerio.  uid  liu  lud  great 
pffnlarity.  It  U,  to  ■  Urge  eil«it,ui  unuknawlalged 
muiluion  from  Sauiin'a  Diia»rt  Hitloriqua.  Hunter 
(dilol  KTcnl  other  French  boolu,  ind  excelled  in  thii 
ling  of  labor.  After  his  death  appeared  a  culkction  uf 
hit  Sirmaiu  and  olitr  Pireri,  witi  a  Bkrtcli  of  kit  Hfe 
iWlfH(v^(Lond.I8IM,!voli.8vo).  See  Juno,  CAnc 
Aim  Bioyrapkgf  L  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclopadia  B&Uograph- 
ita,\,iil!i;  KBmat,  Uictiomary  of  Aallvin,i,^ll2, 
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death  at  Coventry,  IV  Sept.  S7, 1838.  In  the  vatioot 
appointDMOts  be  flUed  in  the  Church  •*  he  wai  accepts 
tde  and  uwfiil  aa  a  preacher,  arul  dischartted  the  dntiea 
of  bia  vocation  wltli  aimidicitjr  and  fidelity."— if taiifw 

HontlllE  (1^3,  Gr,  aypa).  The  pursuit  and  capCan 
of  beaata  of  the  field  waa  one  of  the  fint  meani  of  nule- 
iiance  to  which  [he  human  race  had  rccouree.  In  proc- 
eaa  of  lime,  however,  when  civilizalion  had  made  nme 
progreat,  when  dliea  were  built  and  lands  cultivated, 
hunting  wag  carried  on  not  Mi  tonch  for  the  food  which 
it  brought  a*  for  the  recreation  it  gave  anil  its  eondu- 
civeocaa  to  health.  Hunting  has  alway*  borne  wme- 
what  of  a  ngal  character,  and  in  Penia  immense  parki 
{■napaiusoi)  were  incloeed  for  nurturing  ami  prenerv- 
ing  beasts  of  the  chase.  Tbe  monarch  himself  led  the 
way  to  the  qwrt,  not  (mly  in  these  prewrvcs,  but  also 
over  tbe  wide  surface  of  the  country,  being  attended  bj 
his  Doblea,  eqtecially  by  the  younger  aspirants  to  fame 
and  warlike  renown  (Xenoph.  Cgr.  viii,  I,  A8).  Scenes 
of  this  character  are  abundantly  portrayed  on  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  a 


tj.  Ireland,  May  14.  17M.  HIi 
>iiJo*«i  mother  came  to  this 
loantry  when  Humphrey  waa 
•air  four  years  old.  During  the 
BemJntioii  he  served  our  nation 
ia  tiw  ttruiQfie  for  independence, 

■bun  linw,  as  lieutenant,  against 
iheCtariDkee  Indians.  He  final- 
ly decided  to  prepare  himself  bt 
■  Uleraiy  career,  and  lo  lhi>  end 
■■niied  a  course  of  study  at  the 
(faacn's  Huaeiun,  aflenrwds  call- 
Bt  tJIicnr  HaU  Academy,  at 
Chtrimte,  X.  C  After  the  surrender  of  Chariestown  he  | 
rr-tnliiteil,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den. Ho  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  ftom  the  en- 
eny,  bulI  uuk  a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  at  Eutaw  I 
Sfniigi.     After   thil  he 


by  Botta  ind  Layard.    The  king  ia  re 
suing  not  only  smaller  game  on  hoiseback.  but  also  eit- 
gaged  in  the  chase  of  more  forrnidable  animak,  such  as 
lions  and  wild  bulls,  in  the  chariot  (Layard's  yinerti, 


(ndnaled  in  1787.  Two 
Jtars  later  be  was  or- 
daiaed  fur  the  miniatry, 
sad  iu  It)06  was  installed 
>  pHor  over  the  Steele 
Oetk  Church,  N.C,  where 
kt  remained  until  his 
dalh.Aug.it,  1827.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hoatar,  WUUmd, 


.  was  bom  in  tbe 


Rnysl  Llon-ki 


lad.Uay5,17'JUi.  Whenabouttwenty-fouryearsoldhe 
w«  eunverted,  and  Jmncd  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Sod- 
«y,  anil  shortly  after  hia  connection  with  the  Church  be- 
pa  to  preach.  He  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.Weiley.and  felt  so  drawn  towards  him  that  he  deciiled 
tn  sccnnigiany  him  from  place  lo  place,  to  proHi  by  the 
«wllv  lift  of  the  feundet  of  Methodism.  In  May,  1790, 
*»  nni^rsled  to  ihi*  cunnliy,  and  setlled  in  Delaware. 
Ue  wii  almiited  on  trial  in  tbe  travelling  cDnne<^linn 
is  1793,  was  tmlained  deacon  in  17M,  and  in  1796  an 
«ld«.  He  Micceauvdy  trardled  Chester,  Bristol,  Do- 
^v.Cfcit,  Kent,  Queen  Anne'a,  Sirasburg,  Dauphin,  and 
Wm(t  circuiia.  For  two  years  he  labored  aa  a  mis- 
■■ary  in  Hennaylvania,  and  during  four  years  he  pre- 
■M  «o  the  Schuylkill  Disuict.  In  1814  he  was  re- 
^      '  ~n  1816  he  again  mumed  his 


■««».     in  1818  he  waa  returned  supeninmerary,  ami 
^  1811  la  IS37  continwd,  and  so  remained,  till  hii 


m  the  AiFjrlsu  Honumeiils. 

lat  aer.  ii,  3M).  See  Lion.  Thia  was  eapeciaUy  ■  fa- 
vorite employment  of  princes,  and  Dariua  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  hia  tomb  an  epitaph  recording  bis  proficien- 
cy aa  an  archer  and  hunler  (Slrabo,  xy,  212). 

In  the  Bible  we  find  tinnltng  connected  with  royalty 
as  eariy  is  in  Gen.  x,  9.  The  great  founder  of  Babel  waa 
in  general  repute  as  "a  mighty  hunler  before  tbe  Lord.' 
See  NiHROii.  The  patriarchs,  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  aa  herdsmen  than  hunters,  if  respect  is 
had  lo  their  habitual  mode  of  life  The  condition  of 
the  herdsman  ensues  next  lo  that  of  the  hunter  in  the 
eariy  stages  of  civilization,  and  no  we  lind  that  even 
keeper  of  sheep.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
'Uer  of  the  ground,"  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  rapid  prugresg  in  the  arts  and  pm^ 
suits  of  social  life.  The  same  conlraatand  similar  hos- 
tility we  find  somewhat  later  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and 
Eaau;  tbe  first  "a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tenia,"  tba 
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Ncond  "  a  cunning  biuiter,  ■  mta  at  the  field"  (G«n. 
XXV  «qO.  The  sccount  given  of  Emu  in  connectiui 
with  hlB  bther  seems  u>  ihow  that  hunting  wu,  con- 
Jointly  with  tillage,  pnnucd  at  that  lime  u  ■  meuis  of 
nilniMencc,  tad  that  hunting  hul  not  then  passed  into 
iu  Kcondai^  stall!,  and  become  an  amiuemenl. 

In  Egypt  the  children  of  Israel  doubtless  were  specta- 
lon  of  hunting  carried  on  entennvely  and  punoed  in  dif- 
fcient  melhods,  but  chiefly,  as  appear*  probable,  with  a 


Ancient  EgypUaD  Bmiler  canjrlng  Home  the  Qame. 

Tiew  rather  lo  recreation  than  subimtence  (Wilkinaon 
A  nc  Kgypl.  voL  iii).  Wild  oxen  are  represenleil  on  tli 
Egyptian  sculptures  as  captured  by  means  of  the  lata 
but  dogH  appear  to  have  been  usually  employed  in  tl: 
chage.  See  Doc  That  the  land  of  promise  iiilo  which 
the  Hebrews  were  conducted  on  leaving  Egypt 
plentifully  supplied  with  beasu  of  the  chase  appears 
clear  from  Exod.  xxiii,  29,  "  I  will  not  drive  them  out 
in  OTu;  year,  test  the  land  become  dcaolBtc  and  the  beast 
of  the  Held  multiply  against  thee' (comp.  DcuU  iii,  22). 
AlMfhita  the  regulation  given  inLev.xvii,  ISjitisman- 
ifelt  that  hunling  was  practised  after  Iho  setllement  in 
Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with  the  view  of  oblaining 
food.     Prov.  xii,  27  proves  that  hunting  animals  for 
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■pots  thus  incloaed  were  usually  in  a  hiDy  coontty  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  walei^brooks ;  whence  the  propriety 
and  force  of  the  language  of  Psa.  xlii,  I,  "As  the  (bunt- 
ed) hart  panlelh  alter  the  water-brooks."  These  places 
were  selected  because  they  were  Ihose  lo  which  the  cn- 
inals  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  momiitg 
and  evening.  Scenes  like  the  one  now  supposed  are 
found  portrayed  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson). 
Hounds  wer«  used  for  hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  Ihe 
passage  in  Josepbus  {Anl.  iv,  8,  S)  may  be  mnudoH) 
deciMve,  in  Palestine  as  well  From  Gen.  xxvii,  », 
"Now  lake  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  Ihy  bow,"  we 
learn  what  arms  were  emploj-ed  at  t»ut  in  capturing 
game.  Bulls,  alter  being  taken,  were  kept  at  least  for 
a  time  in  a  net  (Isa.  li,  aO).  Various  miidles,  pitfaUn, 
snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of  in  hunling  (Psa.  ici, 
3;  Amos  iii,  fi;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  See  Ihe  various  an- 
imals and  means  of  capture  enumerated  above  in  lh«r 
alphabetical  place.  That  hunting  continued  to  be  fol- 
lowed till  lowards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  appears 
trom  JoMphus  {War,  i,  20,  IS),  where  Ibe  historian 
speaks  of  Herod  as  "  e^'er  a  most  excellent  bunier,  for 
in  one  day  he  caught  forty  wild  beasta."  The  same 
passage  makes  it  clear  that  horses  were  employed  in  Ibe 
[mrsuits  of  the  chase  (compare  Jueephus,  AhI.  xv,  7,  7 ; 
xvi,  10,  3).    See  Chase. 

The  prophets  sometime*  depict  war  under  the  idem 
of  hunting:"!  will  send  for  many  hunters,"  says  Jire- 
miBh,"atMl  they  shall  hunt  Ihem  from  every  mountain, 
and  rmm  every  bill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks" 
(xvi,  IG),  referring  to  the  Cluddaans,  who  held  Ibe  Jews 
under  their  dominion,  or.  according  lo  others,  to  (be  Per- 
rians,  who  set  Che  Hebrews  at  liberty.  Eiekiel  also 
{xxxii.SO)  speaks  of  the  kings,  who  were  persecutors  oT 
Ihe  Jtws,  utider  the  name  of  hunters.  The  psalmitt 
thanks  God  for  having  delivered  bim  from  the  mans 
i.r  the  hunters  [Ehk-  trnns.  "fowler"]  (Pm.  xci,  8). 
Micah  complains  (vii,  2)  that  every  one  lays  ambu- 
codes  for  his  iieighlmr,  and  (hat  one  broiher  bunts 
after  anotlier  to  deMmy  him.  Jeremiah  (tji».  iii.  5!) 
represents  Jerusalem  as  complaining  of  her  enemies, 
who  have  taken  her,  like  *  bird,  in  their  nets.     Sea 
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p,  though  the 
show  Ihat  at  (be  time  it  was  i)enned  sport  was  the 
chief  aim.  If  hunting  was  nut  forbidden  in  Ihe  "  year 
of  Tcsl,"  special  proviidon  was  mode  that  not  only  the 
cattle,  but  "the  beast  of  the  field,"  shouU  bo  allowed  to 
enjoy  and  flourish  on  the  iincrupped  spontaneous  prod- 
uce of  the  land  (Exod.  xxiii,  U  ■,  Lev.  xxv,  7).  Har- 
mer  (iv,367)  says,  "There  are  rarious  sorts  of  crealures 
in  llie  Holy  L^ud  proper  for  hunting;  wild  boars,  ante- 
lopes, hare^  etc.,  arc  in  cunuderahlc  numbers  there,  and 
one  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  his  life 
{Cfia  llri,  p.  887)  in  pursuing  a  hare."  That  Ibe  lion 
and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were  not  wanting  in 
Palestine  many  passages  of  the  Bible  make  obvious  (I 
Sain.Kvii,34j  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  24 ;  Har- 
m.  Natural  IliUory  of  At  JJibU  i  Ktlto'a  PUtorial  Pal- 
t^mi).  The  lion  was  even  made  use  of  lo  catch  other 
animals  (Ezek.  xix,  8),  and  Ilumer  long  ago  remarked 
that  as  in  the  vidnity  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Judaea,  leop- 
ards were  trained  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  (Har- 
mer,  iv,  358 ;  Hab.  i,  8).  That  lions  were  Uken  by  pit- 
falls as  well  as  by  nets  appears  from  Ezek.  xix,  4,  8 
(Shaw,  p.  17S).  In  the  latter  verse  the  wards  of  the 
prophet, ''and  spread  their  net  over  him"  (comp.  S  Sam. 
xxii,6),  allude  Iu  Ihe  ciislom  of  inclosing  a  wide  extent 
ofcouniry  with  nets,  into  which  Ihe  animals  were  driv- 
~ u,  iii,4).    The 


HniitliigaoD.SELi!(A,CotiN-rEe«  or,  a  lady  distin- 
guished in  the  religious  history  of  the  18(hrenl>iry,wai 
bom  Aug.  24, 1707,  and  was  one  of  Ibe  three  danghlen 
andco-heinofWashinglonShirley,earlorFerrna.  Se- 
lina,  the  second  daughter,  married,  in  1718,  Theophilus 
Hasting^  cari  of  Huntingdon,  a  nohltman  of  retired 
habits,  with  whom  she  sppcare  to  have  had  a  very  lia(H 
py  life  till  his  sudden  death,  on  the  Ifitb  of  October,  1716, 
of  a  lit  of  spoplexy.  She  had  many  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  youlh  or  early  manhood.  It  was  proba- 
bly (htsc  domestic  sfHictions  which  disposed  this  lady 
lo  take  tho  course  so  opposite  (o  that  which  is  gcncr- 
■lly  pursued  b]'  the  noble  and  the  great.  She  became 
deeply  religious.  It  was  at  the  lime  when  the  preacb- 
ere  and  founders  of  Melhodism,  Weeley  and  Whilcfiriri, 
were  rousing  in  the  country,  by  their  excitbig  minis- 
Iry,  a  spirit  of  more  intense  ilevoiion  than  was  generally 
prevoletil,  and  leading  men  to  look  more  lo  what  an 
called  the  disliuguishing  trulhs  of  the  Gospd  than  to 
lis  moral  teachings,  to  which  Ihe  clergy  bad  for  some 
time  chiefly  attended  in  their  public  minislmtions.  She 
found  in  Ihrse  doctrines  matter  of  consolation  and  d«- 
lighl,  aiul  she  sought  to  make  others  patticipale  with 
her  in  the  advantages  Ibcy  were  believed  by  her  to  aF' 
ford.  The  character  of  her  religion,  aa  well  as  of  her 
mind,  was  Coo  decided  lo  allow  it  to  shrink  from  promi- 
nence \  on  the  contrary,  her  high  soul  compawonaled 
the  fearful  condition  of  the  wealthy  and  noble,  and  she 
boldly  sought  to  spread  the  influences  of  Methodism. 
not  only  through  the  highest  aristocracy  of  Ihe  realm, 
but  to  the  royal  family  itself.  She  look  Whitefield  urt- 
der  her  especial  patronage,  defied  all  eccleaiastkal  ar> 
der,  and  even  engaged  him  to  hold  sen-icei  in  her  own 
residence,  which  she  invited  bar  ftienda  of  the  mMi- 
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■  nHitK  change  io  Mban.  Ainaog  tba  fonnei 
ihs  aitbrmUd  dachtat  <it  Marlborough  and  the  ducbiM 
(if  BackinghaiB ;  amon^  the  latter  the  duchm  o ' 
ciMntad  CbeMerOeld,  lady  Aim  FianUand,  and 
TioBj  Shiiley,  the  thenM  of  the  utmlring  qui 
Pope  She  numbend  among  her  trieodi  mme  of  the 
iDtBC  veooatad  perMnagci  or  En^uh  bistory :  Watt*, 
DoddridKE.  Bomi^DC,  Venn,  aad  the  aainted  Fletcher. 
Wban  Mr.  WtBtqr  and  hia  oonftraDce  of  preachen  came 
ta  the  conduMan  that  tbej  had  "leaned  too  much  to 
CiItuuku,''  lady  HDntingdan,  who  had  imbibed  ftom 
Whiuddd  the  Calviniam  by  him  imported  from  New 
EaglaBd,  received  the  imprearioD,  eirooooua  bat  iavet- 
fnu,  that  Ur.  Wesley  denied  the  doctrine  of  JiutiOca- 
liaa  by  laith,  and  inaited  upon  tbe  aaving  am''  ' 
witta.  Her  relatire,  Rev.  Walter  Shiiley,  will 
null  ronnanl  of  CalriniMic  preachen,  called  Ibr  r 
talino.  A  cnntroveiay  anaa,  in  which  tbe  virulent 
Toplady  waa  chief  champioa  irf' Calvinism,  and  love  and 
titnh,  on  the  Anninian  aide,  found  their  model  in  Fletch- 
er. Each  parly  neut  on,  in  apice  of  ibe  break,  in  spread- 
in/T  Um  waenlial  tmlbi  of  tbe  Goepel  nuinlaiiKd  by 
koth.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Ui.Weiley  never  agun 
nM  OD  eanb;  but  when,  near  the  clooe  of  her  own  ca- 
NtT,  ahe  read  the  dying  aacriptioa  made  by  Mr.  Wesley 
if  hia  ailvatioti  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  when  ihe 
karaad  fhxn  Wealey'a  fellow-UaveUer,  Bradford,  that 
ach  had  erar  been  the  tenor  of  bia  preaching,  her  aoul 
■Belled,  and,  bunting  into  tean,  ibe  lamented  that  the 
aalufipf  •epaiation  had  ever  taken  place.  WhileSdd 
Bade  no  attempt  Io  fuuail  a  eeparate  aed,  but  tbe  count- 
m  ehoN  (o  aaeame  a  aort  of  leaderahip  among  hi*  fol- 
lowH^  anil  to  act  hcraelT  as  the  fuunder  of  ■  aecl,  and 
ttaoae  who  might  properly  have  been  called  WhiteOeld- 
>(D  Hethodiau  came  to  be  known  aa  "  the  counleaa  of 
HngliBgdon'a  Connection.''  On  WhiteHeld'a  death  in 
1777  ihe  was  appointed  by  will  aole  proprietrix  of  all 
lu>  pomaaiona  in  Ueorgia  (U.  S.  A.),  and  a  irault  of 
lUiwaallieoTganiutionof  a  miinon  to  America.  But 
the  CMaUeaa  had  aln  at  her  own  command  a  coosidera- 
Ue  iucomo  doling  the  fbcty-ltmr  yean  of  her  widow- 
baod,  and,  aa  her  own  penonal  ezpenma  wen  few,  ahe 
Hiahliiihed  and  auppoited,  with  Ihe  aaajstance  of  other 
apulent  persona,  member)  of  her  own  family,  or  other 
pcnoni  who  were  wrought  upon  aa  ahe  wai,  a  college 
ai  Trerecca,  in  Wain,  for  the  education  of  miniBI«ni 
loiU  numerwu  chapels,  anil  aaaialeil  in  the  aupporl  o(  the 
nsiateta  io  Ihem.  51  e  died  June  IT,  1791,  and  the  num- 
ter  of  her  eh^iela  at  the  time  of  her  death  i>  allied  to 
have  bf«n  aistv-faur,  Ihe  principal  of  which  wa«  that 
at  Bath,  where  ahe  heraelf  frequently  attended.  She 
ervaied  a  truat  for  the  management  of  her  college  and 
chapda  after  her  death.  The  college  waa  soon  alter  n- 
Boved  Io  Chcabiint,  Herti,  where  it  atill  llourishe* ;  but 
ha  chapela  have,  for  the  moM  part,  become  in  doctrine 
■■d  practice  ahDoai  identical  with  thoee  of  the  Congre- 
gational or  Independetit  body,  the  chief  diatinclion  bo- 
iag  in  the  uie  of  a  portion  al  leait  of  the  '•  Book  of 
CanoMn  Player,'  I  hough,  where  not  eitpreaaly  directed 
in  the  tniat-decd,  that  practice  baa  in  many  inataucea 
been  abandoned.  In  1851  there  were,  according  to  the 
eamw,  109  ehapela  belonging  to  the  counteia  of  Hmil- 
iagikmi  Coonedion  ui  Enghuod  and  Wales.  See  Hiig- 
LMi  Cfti^aMai  kfnHuxtiM  Qmintrly  Rnitw,  January, 
USA,  p,  laii  Sterena,  HiiL  of  MrtkodUm,  i,  107;  L^ft 
aarf  Tima  aflKt  Conttmt  o/ Bmliiigdim  (Lond.  1840,  3 
vol*.  8to);  Hu%e,  /.ody  llm^iagdm  porlrafed  (New 
Tork,lS57,IlBi»;  3heMa,//Mf.^Uc  FraVkurckaof 


Med  at  Wincbeater  School  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
hrt.    ta  IT73he  became  nuMerofWeatminater School: 
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ofGlMMrtMi  andinlSiaUahopofHeTeford.  HedU 
iu  183!:  Beaidea  aeveral  Greek  and  Latin  clan-booki, 
be  puUiabed  TkoughU  m  tke  Tnmtg,  with  Charge!,  etc 
(Sdedil.LDnd.lSll3,8vo);  and  a  number  of  occa^nal 
•enoona  and  chargea.  See  Gntleman't  JUagaxiiit,  June 
'  Dec  1832 ;  Darling,  Cycbp.  Bihtioffrophiea,  i,  15S4 « 
•^.lutAon,  i,9J4. 
rosepb,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
mbiiater,  was  bom  in  17S6,  at  Windham,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1762,  and  was  ordained 
paalor  of  the  First  Church,  Coventry,  Conn.,  June  StI, 
1768,  where  he  died  Dec.  25,  ITM.  In  1780  he  waa 
made  a  membtr  of  the  board  of  overaeera  of  yale  Col- 
lege. He  ptiblialud  A  Pka  br/ore  Ike  Ecdmatieal 
ConcU  al  Sladibridfft  in  Ikt  CoMt  of  Mrt.  Fiitr,  ezcoaa- 
muiticalid /or  marrying  a  pro/am  iWoa  (1779): — Aa 
Addrea  Io  kit  Anait^ilul  Brtlkrm  (17SS)  -^TkougliU 
on  lAt  Abmatimt  <tf  Ckril  (1791)  i—Culeimtm  impnuted 
(poet,  1796)  -,  and  a  few  occanonal  at 


HontlilgtOn,  JOBhnO,  a  Congregational  miniater, 
was  bom  Jan.31,lTea,a[  Norwich,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1804,  entered  the  ministry  in  SepC 
1806,  and  waa  ordained  co-psstor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boaton,  Hay  18, 1808,  where  he  labared  until  hia 
death,  Sept.  11, 1819.  He  waa  one  of  Ihe  foanden  of  the 
"American  Educational  Society,"  and  President  of  the 
"  Boaton  Society  for  the  Religicnu  and  Moral  tnatnictioa 
of  the  Poor"  from  ila  fonnalioo  in  1816. — Spr^ua,  A»- 
noil,  ii,  ML 

HuntlnKton,  Robmt,  D.D.,  a  diatingnlahed  Eng- 
lish theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  Febmary, 
1636,  at  Deiirhyist,  in  Uloucestenhire,  where  bis  father, 
of  the  same  names,  was  pariah  clergyman.  Ho  waa  edu- 
cated at  tbe  IVee-echoolorBristol,wsi  admitted  in  1653 
a  potlionisi  ofMerton  CoUege,  Oxford,  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  1658,  and  WM  shortly  after  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  that  college.  He  tooli  his  degree  of  mat- 
ter of  arts  ui  1663,  and,  havingthen  applied  himself  wilh 
great  succeea  to  tbe  aludy  of  the  Oriental  lsnguagea,he 
waa  in  1670  appointed  to  the  situaCion  of  chaplain  at 
AleppoL  Fiom  1677  to  1682  he  travelled  in  tbe  Eaat, 
and  a  short  lime  alter  his  return,  in  1083,  was  appointed 
provoat  or  master  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  receiving 
about  this  time  Ihe  degree  of  D.D. ;  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  1691,  and  once  more  rctumeil  to  England.  In 
August,  1692,  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Tomer  ta 
Ihe  recbiry  of  Great  Hallingbury,  in  Kasei ;  and  while 
there  he  married  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Powell,  one  of  the 
Juslirea  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  1701  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  R^>hoe,  but  he  died  before  consecia^on,  Sept. 
2,  of  this  year.  Dr.  Huntington  is  principally  diatim 
guiabed  for  the  numerous  Oriental  manuscripts  which 
he  procured  white  in  the  East  and  brought  with  him  to 
England.  Beiidea  thoae  which  he  purchased  for  arch- 
bishop Hanh  and  biahop  Fell,  he  obtained  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  for  himself,  which  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  to  which  he  drat  presented  thirty-flve 
of  Lhem,  and  then  sold  the  test  in  IC9t  for  the  small  sum 
of  £700.  Huntington,  however,  miaaed  the  principal  ob- 
t  of  his  search,  the  very  important  Syriac  vetiion  of 
epistles  of  .St.  Ignatius,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
ivered  in  1843  by  Mr.  Tatlam  from  one  of  ihe  very 
Nitria  which  Huntington  had  visited  in 
if  his  inquiries.  Several  ofHuntington'a  let- 
ters, which  are  addreised  Io  r)ie  archbishop  of  Mount 
Sinai,  contain  inquiries  about  the  manuscript  of  SI.  Ig- 
!  same  earnest  inquiries  are  made  in  his 
letters  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  See  Vila  ll.rttpit- 
lola,  edited  by  Thomas  Smith  (Lond.  1704. 8vo) ;  £i<^ 
luACytlop.t.v.i  Ambonf, Dirt.-/ A yliori,i.92i;  Hook, 
£01^11.  BtBo.  TX,  224 :  Darling,  Cadap.  BibUogr.  i,  1S85, 
(J.H.W.) 

HnntlilgtOIl,  WlUiam,  a  Calviniatic  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  in  1744.  He  paaaed  hia  early  life  in 
'  e  and  diasipatton,  but  after  convefBon  b* 
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entcnd  the  minlitry,  and  bec&me  a  popnlu  preacher  in 
Londoo.  Onhiabooluhe  look  the  til]eof&S.,or  Anwi' 
Sand.  He  died  in  1813.  A  review  of  hia  iroib  by 
Southey  will  be  found  in  the  Quarlerij  RtviHe,  xx,  468. 
Hia  writinf^  harB  been  oollecled  and  publiihed ;  Woria 
(London,  1020,  W  vola.  Sto,  and  hii  (elect  worlu,  edited 
by  hia  aou,  6  vols.  Svo,  ISBB,  and  reprinted  in  1856}  :— 
Ctmteivilali'iii'  on  (Ae  God  qfltratt,  in  ■  miei  of  letlen 
to  a  fhend  (Sleafoid,  1S30, 12mo)  -^Tie  Ijne  ufoiKiAed 
if  Ike  FaUh  <if  ChriH,  a  aennon  on  Kom.  iti,  Bl  (Lond. 
1T86,  8™) ;— r*e  E^lU  of  FoiUt  (Lond.  I7B9,  Svo)  i— 
The  KBigdom  of  llearm  takm  bg  Pragtr,  with  tj/e  of 
the  author  (AnOover,  1883,  S3Tno)  -.—Tlit  icite  andfool- 
itk  Vir^ai  diirribrd,  the  aubMaocc  of  two  aennona  on 
UaU.  xzv,  3, 4  (l»nd.  1808, 8vo) .—Darting,  Cfdopiklia 
B&liogmpJiica,  i,  15B«. 

HtUlJftd,  JOHAHMIS  CORVISDI.     SCC  HuKaART. 

Hapfeld, .  Hkrmam',  D.D.,  a  German  theoli^^an, 
and  one  of  the  moet  dintingiiithecl  Kebraials  of  Eumpo, 
aon  of  the  clergyman  Bemhard  Karl  Hupfeld.  who  died 
■t  Span^enbur);,  Heiee,  in  IHW,  waa  bom  March  81, 
ITSe,  at  Maihurg,  and  educaleil  at  the  univerrity  of  hia 
Dative  place,  under  the  eapeoal  protection  of  the  great 
OiienlaliM  Amoliti  (q.v.).  After  preaching  a  ahort 
time  aa  asiMant  to  the  Aral  Refuiroed  preacher  of  Mar- 
burg, he  accepted  in  1819  the  positiiHi  aa  third  teacher 
•t  the  gymnauum  at  Itanau.  He  resigned  in  1832  on 
account  of  impaired  he«Uh,  and,  afUr  a  nunnwr'a  jonr- 
ney  through  tSwitierland,  and  the  nM  of  mineral  wa- 
ter* at  the  iprings  of  two  walering-placea  in  WUrtem- 
beig,  he  went  fiiBt  to  his  falber'a  houae  at  i . 
to  reaume  hia  theological  studie*  and  to  prepare  fc 
miniury,  and  liter  lo  the  Univeruty  of  Halle,  whe 
becana  acquainted  with  tieaeniua,  and  waa  led 
man  thorough  study  of  the  Scripturea,  aapecially  the 
Old  TeaUunenL  In  1821  he  began  to  lecture  at  th( 
univecnty,  and  prepared  an  elaborate  eaaayon  the  Ethi- 
opic  language  {fJimHariona  ^.VAiopkn,  Leipzig,  1826), 
whicb  was  favorably  received  and  commented  upon  ii 
tlie  f/tiddberrfer  JuArhUrifr  and  the  HtdUtde  LUeralut 
ZalBjvf.  In  1826  he  waa  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fcaeor  of  theology  at  Iho  Univenuty  of  Maiburg.  and  in 
18S7,  after  Hartminn'a  death,  profeaaor  otrHnarim  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  retaining  the  chair  o(  Iheoloey, 
wliich  waa  made  a  regular  profeaaonhip  in  1880,  During 
the  Revolution  of  lt>30  he  waa  on  the  ude  of  Uwae  who 
favoiHl  ■  reform  of  the  eccleeiaatical 
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HasKnpflug.  In  I84:<  he  went  to  Halle  as  the  sua 
of  Geaeniua,  liy  whoee  influence  Hupfeld  had  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1834.  During  the  revolutii 
1848  he  was  active  in  the  intereau  of  a  papular  foi 
govemmenr,  aitd  urgcil  the  eatabliahment  of  a  German 
empire  on  a  historical  basis.  He  died  April  24. 18GI 
tbailogy,  Hupfeld  was  called  orthodox  in  Germany,  bat 
in  America  he  would  lie  much  more  likely  to  have  ' 
cUsaed  with  "Liberala."  On  inaiuratiun,  lor  inslani 
held  that  Mdy  certain  portions  of  the  aacied  writinga  are 
of  divine  origin,  and  that  the  Spirit  reveala  to  all  ai 
readers  the  re«l  character  of  such  paasagee.  In  criii 
be  brloneed  lo  the  school  of  his  friend  De  Wette  (< 
"  Hia  researches  were  exlemive,  but  guarded  in 
deduction*  by  hia  caution,  in  the  jlaboralion  i 
works  be  was  extremely  faslidioua.  A  csdhdum 
work,  he  could  not  go  on  if  ihe  machinery  were  m 
act,  if  one  alight  element  were  lacking  lo  hannon_ 
completenOB.  This  sensihilily  sometima  impeded  ilw 
activities  of  a  mind  wtme  powers  of  acquisitiai 
pmduction  were  immenM.  In  hb  depcrtBHSt  bi 
among  theHntscfaulannf  hisday.  Pew  bnrial-grounds, 
iiidee<l,  incloee  the  ashes  of  tw*  swh  memu  as  Hupfeld 
and  his  predeceasor  Gceemoak  At  the  cloae  of  bis  ardu- 
ous life,  when  in  his  aerenly-lirst  year,  his  mental  vigor 
ahoweil  no  dedinr,  his  diligence  no  slackening.  As  a 
religious  nan,  Hiipfi'ld  belonged  tci  the  Pieiista,  who 
coireapDiid  in  the  itligiuus  scale  with  our  strict  ev 
was  a  devout  nuui,  though 
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after  onr  alanp  of  devotion.  It  is  doubtful  wbetho  Im 
knew  anything  by  experience  of  our  immediate  conrcr~ 

iL  Ihobably  he  was  never  in  a  prayeiMncietiDg !  bmI 
looked  npon  lerivals  aa  queetionable,  if  not  objec- 
tionable measorea.  Of  devotional  metlioda  aikd  -  exer* 
then,  he  had  limited  knowledge;  but  he  believed, 
theleaa, '  with  the  heart  unto  rigbteouBnesB.'  H« 
aa  all  Christian*  most  live,  by  fiuth'  (A'.  I'.  UHk- 
odiir,  1866,  Nol  813).  Hupfeld  left  mere  moaognfilia, 
results  of  moat  careful  inquiry  on  certain  pointa 
bearing  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  hia  latei 
years,  and  but  few  iMoks  proper.  Thus,  in  1841,beMa>- 
•d  a  Hebrew  grammar,  in  which  be  attempted  ta 
pursue  the  same  coutae  in  tlie  Shemitic  aa  Grimm  did 

the  tiennanlc  language,  viz.  Ihe  developsncot  of  the 
Hebrew  gnrtiealig  by  a  consideration  of  it*  aoanda. 
Only  a  few  sheets  of  Ihe  work  were  published,  undct 
the  lille  KriiitcXti  Ltkri.  dtr  lubr.  Spradu  nrf  SrkHfl 
(Cassel.  1841).  Ilia  moat  important  wcrii*  are,  Utier 
tS.  Btgriff  H.  rf.  Mtlliodt  d.  bibL  fmkit.  (Haib.  1844) : — 
D«  tmHquioribua  npud  Judrot  nccmfmin  Kriptoribui 
(Halle,  1846  and  1847, 3  vols.) :— J5e  priml.  H  trrafrtlo- 
opyd  Hrtnro4  ntfime  (1861,  1862,  IB&S,  186A,  S 
vols.)  —Quail.  »  Joieidm  locm  (IB6S}  —Die  QarUeit  A 
"  u  (BerL  1SS6)  i—Die  Ptalmeit,  Oentta  n.  niJtTt 
(18&6-6!,4vola.8vo;  of  a  2d  ed., begim  in  1867  bv  Dr. 
Edward  Kiehra,8  vola.  are  now  [1870]  pDUiahed)>-iMe 
lieul^  Ikfoiopk.  a.  mjlllolog.  Tktologie  md  adtriftrrVt- 
ncKg  (Beriin,  1861).  A  iHography  of  Hupfeld  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Riebm  (0r.ffm>n;n.  tfa^^Ucf,  Halle,  18C7> 
See  Tknd.  Uwii.  Ltr.  1, 874 1  Herer,  Uiarmal  Lra.  viii, 
631 ;  £(Bif.  H.  Jtrif.  1 868,  i,  184  aq. ;  .fii*>&ifnrsa(.  nfoto^i 
1868,  iv,  758  aq.j  Bih.  Sac.  1866,  p.  67S  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hn'pham  (Heh.  Cliwpkam',  Bf^  aocordii^  lo 
Geseniu*  perb.  (otuf-aun,  according  to  FUnt  Kriimtd; 
Sepl.omiu,butsome  edSihave 'O^/i;  Vulg. tf iifiJtaai), 
a  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  aona  of 
Benjamin  (Numb,  xxvi,  S9) ;  elsewhere  I< 

called  Hl-i-fin  (Gen.  xlvi,  " 

called  HuFiiAHnu  (Hebrew  Cinplunm',  "i^f  ^n,  Sept. 
omiis,  but  some  edB.'0(a/ii,Vu1g.  AHjuktraiifE,  Numlw 
xxvi,S9).  B.ai866.  The  name  tfi^fM  being  in  tb« 
plur.  (Ilelk  Ckuppim',  O^BH,  corfrmgt;  Sept.  otniti  in 
Gen.  xlvi,  21,  but  some  copies  have  'Offilr  or  'O^iil/t 
as  a  son  of  Bela;  Vulg.  Opkm),  suggests  the  poadbili^ 
that  it  is  a  contraction  for  Hupiamilri.  Sec  Skvtiiu. 
The  only  other  passages  where  it  occur*  are  1  Chmn. 
vii,  12  (Sept.  'A^n>.  Vulg.  //»;i*cn>)  and  16  (Sept. 
'Affii/i,Vulg. /fii;>p4Dii),inboth  which  it  haa  the  same 
fyaleniity  wilh  Shuppim,  and  in  the  latter  mention  ia 
made  of  a  sister  Maachsh  as  married  to  Hacbir,  the  am 
of  Uanaaseh  by  a  conculune,  Khile  in  the  Ibnncr  Hd(»- 
pim  and  Shuppim  are  expresrly  called  Ihe  aona  of  Ir, 
apparently  a  aon  of  Benjamin  additional  to  Ihe  threv 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  but  probablj'  not  the  Iri  meotiooed 
in  ver.  7.  Henee  reaulls  Ihe  prubalnlily  that  Hupbam, 
whose  descendants  are  thus  spoken  of,  was  a  grandaon 
of  Benjamin,  and  consequently  ■  son  of  one  of  his  five 
sons  expressly  named  in  order  in  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  %  bat 
whether  of  the  fourth  or  flft'  "  "  '       "      " 


Hu'pbmmite  (Numb,  xxvi, H^    SmflmnuM. 

Hnp'pata  (Heb.  Ckiffaf,  Tlfn,  ■  cvrerii^  or  bri- 
dal canofiy,  al  v  na.  xix,  G :  also  pnleelrd,  as  in  I^ 
iv,  i;  Bipt.  'Offa  T.  T.  'Oirfn,  and  even  'Oxxoff"), 
0M  head  of  the  thirteenth  of  tbe  twent;-lb«T  claws 
into  which  David  divided  Ihe  pcieaU  (1  Chrao.  xxit, 
13).     B.C  1014. 

Hap'plm  (Gen.  xlvi,  21;  I  Chnn.  vii,  I!).    See 

HUPHAH. 

Hnt  (Heb.  Ckir,  "inn,  a  Mr,  as  of  a  viper,  Iia.  zi, 
8;  also  a  narrow  and  filthy  BubleiraneanprtKm,Ua.xl>i, 
33 ;  comp.  the  "  black  hole"  of  CalculU ;  otherwise  IN>- 
bU;  Sept.'0{i,  Oup,  but  Soup  in  Neb.  iu  '  ~ 
'Opog  and  Ofpifc),  tbe  name  of  five  men. 
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1  A  «w  of  Cdcb  (Judah* 
Hams),  Uw  flnt  ooe  by  hi*  xcond  wife  EphnUh,  aud 
l^nDdbtba  of  Dexaled  (q.  -v.),  the  bmoua  utiBoer, 
Unagh  Uri  (1  Chmn.  ii,  19,  SO;  iv,  1,  4;  amap.  ii,  SO; 
IChno.i,6;  Giod.  izxi,  S;  xur,  SO;  xnxviii,  22). 
&C.bctw««i  1866  and  1658.  By  ioim  (after  JoMphui, 
JiAni,6,l)hfl  has  been  cantbiuHkd  wilh  the  feUawin^. 

3.  The  hiuhaod  of  Miriam,  the  ssur  uf  Uoms,  ac- 
teri&Bg  to  J«ephiu  (^  lUL  iii,  2,  ty.  During  the  eonflict 
nlhtheAmalekilcahe  ■Hinad  Aaioa  ia  ■lutaininK  the 
ODitof  Mflsei  in  that  praying  attitude  upon  which  the 
■Moa  of  the  Ivaelitea  waa  r<iun<l  to  depend  (Exod. 
xtn,  Kt'li);  and  when  Mosei  wu  ahaenl  on  Sinai  to 
reearcthe  law,  he  aaaodaled  Hot  wilh  Aaron  in  charge 
</itepeople(£i«l.uiv.l4).     RC  1668. 

3.  The  fotinb  naowd  of  the  Ave  princea  or  peuy 
ki^i  of  Midian  0^^  ^3^?),  who  were  defeated  and 
rinnihoittybeCiTelhedeatbofMoMaby  the  Israeli  ua, 
■(ritT  the  leadenhip  of  Phinahaa,  the  aao  of  Eleaur 
(Xmab.  uxi,  S;  Joaephiia,  Am.  iv,  7,  1).  EC  1G18. 
la  Jiab.  xiii,  21  (beM  Are  Hidianitea  are  tenned  '■3^01 
Trra.  the  vauali  of  5iioa,  and  are  aba  deaciibed  aa 
f7Kn  ^3'^^.  dtctOin  m  Ike  limd,  which  Keil  (ad  loc) 
npiain  a*  Toeaniiig  that  they  hail  fur  a  hmg  time 
datdt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  with  the  Hoafait«,wbereu 
IbF  Amurita  hail  only  recently  elTected  an  entrance. 
After  the  defeat  of  ^hon  then  chirftaina  appear  la 
Hn  made  comnion  cause  with  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab 
i7iiiiBb.ixii, -1,7),  andio  have  Joined  wilh  him  in  urg- 
iBK  Balaam  to  curae  the  laraelilea.  The  evil  cduiimI  of 
Bdaam  having  been  fulkiwed,  and  the  Israelii^*  in  con- 
nqanm  leduced  tiiln  tnniigmnon  (Numl).  xxxi,  16), 
Mom  wai  direcieil  lo  nuke  war  upon  the  Hidianitea. 
The  Utl«r  weie  utterly  defeated,  and  "  Balaam  also,  the 
•m  of  Bear,  they  alrw  with  the  iword."     See  Siho^i. 

4.  A  perw>n  whoH  son  (Ben-Hui)  waa  Solomon'* 
pamrur  in  Slount  Ephraim  (1  Kinga  iv,8).  Jonphus 
aOt  him  L'ra  (Ovpigc),  and  makes  him  lo  have  been 
lueaelf  niliiiry  KovenioTof  the  Epbraimitea  (AaT.  viii, 
ti).    aCanle»». 

5.  Father  of  Rephaiah,  which  latter  is  called  "ruler 
rf  Ihe  half  part  of  Jenualem*  alter  the  exile,  and  re- 
paiiedputofthe  walbof  Jeruaalem(Neb.iii,9).  B.C. 
aate44& 

Bn'ral  (Heb.  Ckuray',  -nin,  Chald.  perhaps  liiai. 
wartrr,  otberwiae  moik;  6epL  Ou|ij,  Vulg.  l/arui),  a 
■tive  of  the  valleya  ("bnoki'l  of  Mount  Gaaah,  one 
«f  Dav-id'a  beroc*  (1  Chron.  xi,  3S) ;  called  len  correclly 
inlbepanllelpaaaage  (2Sam.xxiiLB0}  HiDDAU  B.C. 
lUL 

Hn'ikin  (a,  1  Chron.  riiL  b;  i^  I  Chmn.  xlv,  1, 
aarg.;  1 1'hroo.  ii.  3,  II,  12;  viii,2,]8;  ijc,10,31i  i^2 
aOTn-ii,  IS;  ir,  11, 16).     Sea  HiKAX. 

Hard,  RicHAim,  D.D.,  an  etniiient  EnKliah  prelate, 
waibcnatt:bngrere,8t«lK)idahin,iDlT20.  He  was 
adaaitled  at  Emannel  CoUeffe,  Cambridge,  in  IT8S.  In  i 
ITU,  t^  reeommendatioii  of  hia  ftiaid,  Inabop  Warbur- 
tn  (q.  T.X  he  became  ooa  of  the  Whitehall  preacheia, 
■•d  in  1757  rector  of  ThurcMton.  He  afterwarda  be- 
came avnaarely  rector  of  FcUton,  Yorluhite,  in  1762. 
pKWtiaufLiiicobi'Blnninl76A,BTchdnconofGloucea- 
*a  in  17<7,  and  Anally  triahop  of  Lichfield  and  Co>-en- 
tiy  in  1773,  whence  he  waa  trandaled  to  Wotceater  in 
ITKl.  InliMhewaaoAindthearchbiahopncofCan- 
tobory.  which  he  declined.  He  died  in  I8UN.  Hia 
Srrmaai  (6  toU  Bvo),  diatiagsHhed  by  elegant  eim- 
ffidly  of  BiTle^  perayioiity  of  method,  and  aruleneaa  of 
-■— =l«tiofi,'ar»  to  be  found,  with  hu  other  miscellane- 
rriiiD«>,in  \a3  Wnrti  (London,  181 1 ,  8  vubi.  8vn). 

0  the  anuig  of  tie  Propifeia  (1778,  8td; 
ins.  !  nil  8n>;  18S9.  edited  by  Bickeraleth,  12nio). 
■"'  -   «  of  the  "Vartmrtonian  lecUaa." 
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of  pmpbecy  and  of  the  claims  which  ihia  portioit  of  tha 
■aiW  Sciiptorea  baa  on  Ihe  aerioua  and  unpicgudioed 
■ttenlioa  of  tbougbtful  readers,  conveyeiL  in  perspicuou* 
aaif  even  aidant  language,  haa  secured  a  large  amoiut 
of  populaaily  for  the  worii  even  up  to  recent  timca 
iKiao,Ba.Cscbp.u,a4a-).  He  alwi  edited  TiU  iCorb 
uf  \i'arimrt(m  (1788,  7  vola.),  and  published  t  Lift  e/ 
tVar^KHOM  (Loud.  1791,  Ito).  See  AUibone,  Dictioitatj 
of  AiitlioTi,i,9ib;  Qaarltilg  Reman  (London),  vii. BBS; 
Hallam,  Lil.  Hut.  oJ'Eurofie  (llh  edil^  Lond.  1854).  lii, 
476;  L^t  tmd  Writmgt  of  Hurd,  by  Francia  Kilven 
(Lond.  1860);  CkrU. RtmenAraitar,  I860,  p. 262;  Norik 
Britiik  Ser.  i/Uy,  1B6I,  art  iv ;  Hook,  ikxiit.  Bug.  vi, 
S25aq. 

HnrdlM,  James,  an  F.ngliah  divine,  was  bom  at 
Biahopatone,  Susaex,  in  1763,  and  waa  educated  Arat  at 
Chichester  School  and  next  at  Su  Maty's  Hall,  Oxford. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  demy  of  Si.  Mary  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, and  aome  time  alter  waa  made  a  fellow.  In  1766 
he  became  cuiate  of  Burwsah,  in  Sussex,  and  in  1T91 
was  presented  lo  tha  Hving  of  hia  native  places  In 
1798  be  was  elected  In  the  prDfcesorsbip  of  poetri-,  hav- 
ing previoualy  published  some  poems  of  great  excellences 
Heloukthed^reeof  aD.  inl794,  and  thatofD.D.  in 
1797.  He  died  Dec  23,  IBOl.  Besides  poetical  wofk^ 
Hurdia  published  several  works  of  Interest  to  the  Bib> 
Ileal  student.  They  are:  StM  Cnliail Hemarti  iipoii 
lie  Englitk  Vtraon  of  the  frit  ten  Ciapiert  of  Gemnt 
(Loud.  1793,  8vo)i — A  ihort  critical  Dit^iiitios  mjhm 
Ike  five  Metatmg  of  the  WonlV3''lP  (Gen.  i,  21)  (ibid. 
1790,  8ro),  in  which  he  contends  that  this  word,  wher- 
ever It  occurs,  signiAea  croca^lr.  "  His  lemaiks  on  the 
Tstious  paaaages  in  which  it  ia  luund  are,  to  say  tlie 
least,  very  ingenious."  He  also  wrote  Ttodre  Diaerla- 
tiolumlhe  fikitvreaitiOcaaioitofPmbnaRdPri^Aecil 
(ibid.  1BOO).-Ki(to,  B^b.  Cyd.  u,S48 ;  Hook,  Eed.  Biegr. 
vi,  227  aq. ;  AUibone,  Did.  of  A  Uhon,  i,  92!i. 

HviAwmi  (more  accurately  Hardwar,  i.  e.  Cots 
rf  Ilarit,  alao  called  aAHGAiiWARA  (Gimga  Gatt\  an 
Indian  city,  is  cetebntled  on  account  of  the  {rilgrimages 
which  are  made  lo  iL  More  than  two  million  people 
ftom  all  parts  of  India  lesnrt  lo  this  place  la  lake  the 
sacred  bath  in  the  Ganges  (q.  v.),  that  flows  by  the  ude 
of  it.  As  in  Mecca,  the  occasion  is  also  improved  for 
businoM  purposes,  and  gieat  fairs  aro  held  annually  in 
ApriL— Brockhaus,  Com.  /.n-.viii,  187-a 

Hu'rl  (Heb.  Ckuri',  "P'ri,  acconUng  to  Geaeniua 
perhaps  Uvti-iHnbFr,  like  Arab.  Hariri ,-  ao  alan  Furst  i 
Sept.  Ou(ii,Vulg.  Hurt),  son  of  Jaroah  and  father  of 
Abihail  of  the  deacendanla  of  Gad  in  Baaban  (1  Chroo. 
V,  11).    B.C  ante  781. 

Baits.    SeeHouBis;  HoiiAHiimA:nsH. 

Hoiilon,  lanv,  an  English  Independent  minisler, 
was  bom  about  I67K.  He  becsme  paalor  of  a  congte- 
gation  at  Denton,  Norfolk,  in  1696.  In  1724  he  re- 
moved to  London  a*  minister  lo  a  congregation  in  Haiv 
Court,  and  died  in  1731.  He  employeil  his  time  great- 
ly in  study,  chiefly  of  the  Church  biheni,  His  style  is 
natural,  unaffected,  and  manly.  Hia  wrjlings  include  a 
Trtatim  <m  the  Halg  Spirit  (1734,  8vo),  and  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  lectures,  all  of  which  have  beoi 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  The  vhoU  Worta 
ofJokmHurrim.novJirtlcoUected!  lo  tchick  it  prrjieed 
the  Life  of  Ike  A  iMor  (Lond.  1823,3  vols.  IJmu).-Dar- 
ling,  Cg^opadia  Biblio-jraphica,  i,  1587;  Allibonc, Diet 
'ifylurton,  1,926;  io»c/. /;«(■?.  J/uj.  Jan.  1827. 

Hartm-,  Frledrlch  Einuiit«l  von.  a  Swiss  th»- 

ologian  who  became  a  convert  l«  Romaniem,  was  bom 
at  Schaffhausen  March  19, 1787.  He  sludied  Proleatant 
theology  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  became  pastor 
of  a  country  congregation  in  his  native  canton.  1824, 
Nnt  paator  of  the  city  of  SchalThausea.  ISB5,  antisUa 
(chief  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton)  and  dean  of  the  qriMML 
Hia  intiniatc  association  with  some  of  the  ullramontaae 
Boman  CatlltJic^  and  the  gicU  attention  paid  him  by 
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WnnnuntcuiU  or  the  Church  or  Rome  on  a  Jounier 
thcDUgh  Itavtma  anil  Auuru,  broughL  on  hini  lbs  Mig- 
nu  or  Cryplucatholkism,  aiid  he  wai  requeued  by  his 
colleagues  at  Schaffhaiuen  to  dtflne  his  puMtJon  to  (h« 
Befurmed  Church  in  wtiich  he  held  oTdeis.  Aa  the  dec- 
lamiun  which  Huner  made  ga^'c  diaaaUifacticni  to  his 
Froteaiaiit  friends  and  brethren  in  the  miniitiy,  he  re- 
■igned  h»  poaition  in  IS4I,  and  in  Jane,  IHU,  nude 
open  declantioQ  or  hie  abjuration  from  the  Relbnned 
and  adherence  to  the  Komish  Church.  He  now  devoted 
hia  tunc  mainly  to  the  study  of  hialory,  and  in  J815  ac- 
cepted a  call  tn  Vienna  ai  itDperial  hittorioRTapher.  Un- 
der tlie  liberal  miliiBtry  oC  Klleisdoif  he  had  to  naga 
this  position,  but  recovered  it  in  IBol,  when  he  wa«  also 
nniuUeil.  He  dicdat  GraUAug.!7,18G6.  Hiaworka 
of  especial  interest  to  the  theolu^iaii  are,  Gadiichle  da 
Papla  Imotaa  HI  v.  t.  ZeOatltr  (HamU  1834-4i,  i 
i,ii.  Svo)  ■^Befdailung  d.  KalhoL  KinAt  n  d.  Sdtmi 
(Schafflt.  I»4a)  ■.—Gr/xiri  u.  Wirdtrgilmn  (ibid.  IS45,  4 
vaU-Svo;  ith  ed.  1867,  etc)  >-CMc*ic*(« /'enitaaiid// 
uw/  ttiner  HUen  (Schaffhaua.  1850-61, 1 1  vote.).  Tbe 
Teaeaichea  tnade  Tor  hU  hisloiy  of  Innocent  HI,  the  Ro- 
fnan  Catholics  claim,  led  to  Kurter'a  convervon  to  theii 
Chnrch.—Kerer.riii'.^er.viii.GSa;  Werner, Cftaci. dn- 
KiUlwL  Theol.  p.  521  aq. 

HuTter,  Joluum  OeoTg,  a  German  Hetiat  and 
philanlhropUt,  was  born  in  the  latter  halTof  the  17th 
century.  Of  his  early  history  we  knuH  bat  little.  He 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Scliaffhauaen  from  1704.  He 
is  often  called  "an  Augustus  Hermann  Francke  in  roin- 


which  he  built  without  posaearitig  the  necHsaiy  meana, 
relying  solely,  like  Fnncke,  on  pmvideiitial  help.  Hia 
lint  undertaking  waa  the  building  of  a  achnol-houae  for 
the  instruction  uf  the  children  or  his  own  scattered  con- 
KTCgalion,  who  were  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  to  tbe 
town  school,  and  of  whom  many  cnuld  not  get  thne  at 
■n.  "In  December,  1709,  seventy  children,  with  ^heir 
pastor,  Hurler,  at  their  head,  celebrated,  with  prayer 
aad  thanksgiving,  their  entrance  into  their  new  house." 
The  contiibutiona  which  he  had  received  for  the  under- 
taking had  been  so  numeroua  and  so  ready  that  on  the 
cumploticn  oTthe  school-housB  he  decided  to  build  an 
orphan  asylum.  One  benevolent  man  laid  the  comer- 
aloue  by  a  gift  oT  200  flaiiua.  To  make  a  beginning, 
one  of  the  ronnu  in  the  school-house  was  aet  apart  for 
the  reception  of  orphans,  and  in  July,  17 II,  a  widow  with 
seven  chiltlren  was  received.  The  coniributiona  mul- 
tiplieil,  aiul  with  them  the  children.  Hurter  contrib- 
uted even  much  of  his  own  meana;  andwbeninl7iehe, 
with  other  Piptisis,  waa  rewardeil  for  his  service  by  dep- 
osition from  the  ministry,  he  modestly  secluded  him- 
aeif  in  a  little  room  in  hia  orphan  asylum,  aiid  there 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  17ai._ 
This  article  la  based  altogether  on  Hurst's  translation 
of  Hagenbach,  Hiil.  oftht  Churth  in  Ike  ISIh  and  I9th 
CffHuria  (N.  Vork,  Scribner  aud  Co,  1869, 2  vola.  8vo), 
I,  181. 

Hanrlts,  IIvma:!,  a  distinguished  Jewish  schoUr, 
of  whose  early  life  but  little  is  known,  vm,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (about  1850),  profeaaor  of  Hebrew  in 
(he  Univerrity  College,  Ijmdon.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  Viadieia  l/fbriiiar,  or  A  Dr/rnre  of  lie 
Hebrew  Scripturf  {Ijoni.  1820, 8vo),  which,  at  the  time 
of  ita  appearance,  was  higblv  commented  upon  by  the 
/.nndnn  dunnrrlg  Rerinc,  and  by  Home  b  bis  BM. 
J3ib.  Hurwiiz  also  published  a  volume  of  Hebrew  ToU$, 
collected  chiefly  from  the  Talmud,  to  which  he  pays  a 
very  high  tribute,  aiul  of  which,  while  endeavoring  to 
free  it  from  the  objection  so  frequently  made  to  some 

says,  "1  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubta  whether 
there  exisu  any  uninspired  work  of  equal  antiquity  that 
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the  publication  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  tbe  He- 
brew laiigoage,  which  are  considered  among  tbe  beat 
extant  in  the  English  language-  They  were,  tUeim^u 
of  the  Hrbi.  I^nig.  pt,  i.Onhogr^ihy  (LonJ.  1807,  Svoj 
1th  cd.  1818,  8vo) :— £^inoi:^  audSgolax  iff  Ike  Uebr. 
Lmg.  (Ith  ed.  1850,  8vo)  —HitreiB  Gramuur  (Itli  sd. 
1860,  8vo).— Etberidgt, /aVod  to /fetr.  U.  p.  183  aq.; 
AUiboue,  Diet.  ttfAuUori,  i,  926. 

Bnibuid  (pw))).  C"It  or  ^9K,  a  dmhi,  Ayiip ;  ahD 
ra,  mailer,  ^pn,  jpouae  [in  Enod.  iv,  H,  the  phnaa 
bloody  husband"  has  an  allusian  to  tbe  matrinto&ial 
figure  in  the  covenant  of  circurocisinn  (q.  v.)  ],  etc),  a 
married  man,  the  house-hand,  or  band  which  comtecta 
hole  family,  and  keeps  it  together.  Johnson  {Emgl. 
a.  V.)  refers  the  term  to  the  Ruuic.  houae-ioaib, 
'J  of  the  house;  but  several  uf  his  instances  aecm 
allied  to  the  sense  of  Unding  together,  or  assembling  into 
ion.  So  we  say,  lo  ktuUmd  small  portions  of  things 
ruiiag  to  collect  and  unite  them,  to  manage  tbem  lo 
e  greateat  advantage,  etc.,  which  is  by  associating 
them  logetha",  making  the  mnSt  of  tliem,  not  by  <lia- 
persioH.but  by  union.  A  man  who  was  Utrol  h«l,  bat 
not  actually  married,  was  esteemed  a  husband  (Hatt. 
i,  16,  20;  I.uke  ii,  6).  A  man  recently  tnarrieil  waa  ex- 
empt from  going  out  lo  war  (DeuL  xx,  7;  xxir,  5). 
The  husband  is  described  as  the  head  of  his  wife,  and 
as  having  mntrol  over  her  conduct,  *o  as  lo  supersede 
her  vow^  etc.  (Numb,  xxn,  6-8).  He  is  also  the  guida 
nf  her  youth  (Prov.  ii,  17).  Sarah  called  her  husbmd 
Abraham  lord,  a  title  which  vis  continuid  long  after 
(Hoe.  ii,  16)  [baali,  my  lord].  The  aprstle  Tcter  Kcma 
lo  recommend  it  as  a  title  implying  great  respect,  as 
well  as  affection  (1  Pel.  iii,  6).  Perhaps  it  was  imthcr 
used  as  an  qipellation  in  public  than  In  privkte.  Our 
own  word  master  [Mr^  (and  lo  eorrelitively  mistnsa) 
ii  siimciimes  used  by  manied  women  when  speaking  ti 
their  husbands;  but  the  ordinary  use  made  of  this  word 
lo  all  persons,  and  on  all  occasions,  deprives  it  of  any 
claim  to  tbe  exprciaion  of  particular  aifecllan  at  rc~ 
qiect,  though  ii  waa  probably  in  formf  r  ages  implied  by 
it  OF  connected  with  it,  as  it  still  is  in  the  instances  M 
propiietoiT,  chiefs,  teachers,  and  superion,  whether  in 
civil  life,  in  polite  aita,  or  in  liberal  atudies.    See  Uau. 

HtMb&udtnui  (pnperiy  ri^^K  Q^M,  nms  iff  lite 
gmimd ;  yiupyoc),  one  whose  prafcsdon  and  labor  la  to 
cultivate  .the  ground.  It  is  amimg  tbe  most  andent 
and  honorable  occupations  (Ren.  ix,  20;  icxvi,  12,  11; 
xxxvii,  7;  Job  i,  2:  Isa.  xxviii,  21-?8;  John  xv,  1). 
All  the  Hebrews  who  were  not  consecrated  to  irligioua 
offices  were  agriciiltiiriats.  Husbandmen  at  work  are 
depicted  on  the  ancient  monumenis  of  Egypt.  It  waa 
remarked  by  the  members  of  the  French  CummiHian 
that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  jojkw 
looks  of  the  husbandmen  on  the  monummta  and  the 
sombre  countenancea  of  the  modem  fdlaha,  wbooa  toil 
ii  Bu  miserably  remunerated.  In  reference  lo  the  ba>- 
bandmen  of  Syria,  Dr.  Bowring  says,  "  The  lahoing 
classeB,  if  led  lo  themselves,  and  atlois-ed  uninoleated  to 
turn  to  tbe  best  account  the  naiuial  fertility  and  ricb- 
neSB  of  the  country,  would  be  in  a  highly  favorable  con- 
dition. Hut  tbia  cannot  be  considered  as  Ihe  caae  when 
their  serricea  may  be  and  are  ralle.1  for  aa  often  aa  tbe 
gorenraient  requin  them,  and  for  which  they  are  al- 
ways inadequately  paid;  tbey  are  likewise  fteqneotly 
sent  from  one  put  of  the  country  to  another  wboDy 
without  their  consent.  The  fellah,  or  peasant,  earns 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  In  Syria  a  gnal 
proportion  of  the  labor  is  done  by  females,  and  tbey  an 
cunstsntly  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and,  aa  in 
F.gvpt,  a  large  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  in  fetch- 
ing water  from  the  wells  for  domestic  use.  Th^  tning 
home  the  timber  and  brushwood  from  the  far«Et%  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields. " — Baatow. 


(John  XT,  1 1  1 


;rel]iR 
God  is  compared  M  i 
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Ok  d,  9) ;  tai  the  «aiil«  of  lind  canfuUy  culIivatHl, 
■  «r  ■  TincTuil  cueTull}'  dniKd,  u  ofteu  uicd  in  Ihe 
^Kd  wiUiDga.  The  tit  oT  hiuliudiy  ii  tmai  God, 
1171  tb*  pTDphei  luiah  (xivlii,  U-2S),  uid  Uie  vuioiu 
<ifaiiiaat  oT  it  are  eacti  id  Ihcir  ttaoa.  The  lowing 
if  mhI.  tlie  niting  Tot  harvnt,  tbii  ingUfaeiing  when 
ndf ,  the  Hewing  up  in  gmurie*,  uid  the  UM  of  the 
le  tarth,  tSmd 


ittpt  agnm,  and  nmlUtudn  Id  Scriptun;.     Sw  Hu»- 

HuabandtT  ^  Heb.  by  ciniualoeutian  ns^K,  the 
grmd:  Gr.  prop,  yiwpyia.  1  Hace.  xii,  2;  tlao  ytaip- 
TKrr,af*>loftilledgrauDd.lCor.  iii,9).  The  culture 
•(ifac  lail,  although  r^wval  with  the  hiHory  urUie  hu- 
am  face  (Uen.  ii,  16;  iv.  3;  ix,  30),  wai  held  of  MO- 
aidirf  account  by  the  pomade  Hebnwa  of  the  eariy 
paiod  (G«i.xiTi.  13.14;  xxxvii,7;  m  Jobi,8:cDrop. 
UanneT,  i,  88  iq. ;  Vulocy,  TrcvttM,  i,  291 ;  Burckhardi, 
A(dn.p.l7i  weeWKhte&i.DtoKli^ilalibiita'Mn.pa' 
Iriarri.  i,  H^  1738,  and  in  Ugolini  Titiaurui,  xxlv, 
Be),  but  bv  the  Jewish  lawgiver  it  w««  elevated  to  the 
nik  of  a  fundamental  inMitution  of  national  economy 
(Michaelia,  Mot.  RtdU,  i.  349  h).),  and  hence  became  ai- 
■dnod/  and  akilfully  practiced  in  Paleoine  (comp.  1 
Sii&.u,S;  1  King!  xix,  19]  3  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Prav. 
uzi,  16;  Ecclui.  vii.  Id;  b1»  Iib.  ixvii,  37,  and  (leie- 
aiaa,  ad  locX  ■■  >'  continiiea  in  a  geud  degree  lo  be  at 
Ike  pnaent  dav  in  the  East.  Upon  the  Helils,  which 
*vn  divided  (if  at  all)  according  to  a  vague  land-mea^ 
■e  Unned  a  yoke  (IQX,  1  Sam.  xiv,  14),  and  occaaion- 
dj  faiced  in  (tee  Knobel,  Zh  Jaaiiu,  p.  307),  weie 
BQitly  raiaed  wheat,  barley,  flax,  lenlila  (3  Satn.  xiuil, 
11 ),  garlic,  and  aometimes  apelt,  bean*,  a  kind  of  durra 
tr  ialeat  [V^l),  cummin,  fennel,  cucumben,  etc  (In. 
ixTiii,  XG).  See  theae  and  other  vegetable)  in  tbeii 
^pbabetical  place;  for  the  liter  period*,  compare  the 
ICihna,  CJUfam,  L  The  fertilil;y  of  Palatine  (q.  v.), 
^eaaUy  in  numy  parts,  made  the  cultivation  toloaUy 
mtf,  aad  it  waa  gradually  increaaed  by  the  -'««""g 
nay  of  (bnata  (Jar.  iv,  S),  thna  enlarging  the  araUe 
plaiaa  (~l^3,  mmilt ;  comp.  Pror.  xiii,  38) ;  the  bill*  (3 
Chnai.  xjtri,  10;  Euk.  xxxtiii,  6,  E>)  being  formed  into 
uma  (eompare  Niebuhr.  Biir*rrtb.lb6:  Bnickhaidl, 
Troa.  i,  64),  upon  which  the  earth  wa*  kept  by  a  lacing 
of  NoixB,  while  the  low  ground*  and  flat*  along  Btrcaina 
wen  iBteraeded  by  ditchea  (B^'C  ''iVfl,  Prov.  xxi,  1 ; 
fMip.  Pm.  i,  IS)  tar  drainage  (comp.  Uiahna,  Motd  Ka- 
ta,),l:  Niebuhr,  Saotr.  lU;  TViie.  i,  ^6,  437 ;  Uar- 
■a,  ii,  B31  aq.),  or.  more  usnally,  irrigation  by  mean* 
<i  water-wbeela  (Uiahna,  Ptak,  v,  S),  The  aoil  wa* 
BaUBBl  n^^)  aometima  with  dung  (oompaie  Jer.  is, 
S;  3  Ki^^  is,  87),  aomedmei  by  the  aahea  of  burnt 
■nw  or  nubble  (laa.  v,  14 ;  ilvii,  14 ;  Joel  ii,  5).  Hore- 
<nn,  the  keeping  of  cattle  on  the  tklda  (Pliny,  xviii, 
U).  aad  the  leaving  of  the  chaff  in  thrahing  (Korte, 
buoi,  p.  4aS),  contnbuted  greatly  to  fertiliiatioo.  For 
liiikihjl  up  the  aarCua  of  the  gimnd  (d^n,also  3}^), 
fbggha  (niZJ'in^?),  pnfaahly  of  varioua  conatructioD, 
•are  naed  ("  Syria  tenoi  iuleo  aiat  1'  Pliny,  iviii,  47 ; 
nop.  Tbeophraat.  Caufxpliat.  iii,  35;  on  D^rx  Joel 
■',  10,  aec  Credner,  ad  loc).  The  latter,  like  ihs  har> 
Mwa,  which  were  early  uaed  for  coveting  Ihe  leed  (Pliny, 
inii,l3,3;  aee  Haiduin,  ad  loc.),weie  drawn  by  oxen 
[i  KJB^  xix,  19  aq.;  Job  i,  14;  Amo*  vi,  13)  or  cowl 
(Jadg.  xiv,  18 ;  Atid  Jfei.  vi,  4),  aeMom  by  aaKa  (laa. 
ixx,34;camp.ixiii,30;  Vano,  ii,  S,  8, "  Ulu  levis  eit 
■erra*),  but  never  with  a  yoke  of  the  two  kind*  of  ani- 
■ik  logetbei  (DeuL  xxij.  10),  aa  i*  now  cu*toDuuy  in 
tl  e  East  (Xiebohr,  Badtrrilk.  p.  lU) :  the  beaala  were 
diivwi  with  a  cadgel  O'C^'Q.  goad).  (Delineatioiu  of 
re  may  be  ntn  in  Wilkinson,  3d  *a. 
a.  Mod.  dv.  table  S3,  88.)    See  CMih  of 


IM  above  agiicallmal  ii 

Ikeb    Thtfumwa(D^n,  r^ro), among  the HebnwiS 
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pnbably  ran  nioally  lengthwise  and  cnaawise  (FUnjv 
xviii,  ID  I  Niebuhr,  Bttckr.  p.  Ibb).  The  aowing  occor- 
red,  for  winter  grain,  iu  C>ctobeT  and  Nuvembei;  for 
Bummei  fruit,  in  Januaiy  or  February ;  the  harvest  in 
ApriL  The  unexceptionable  accounts  of  fifty-fold  and 
hundied-folii  cropa  (Qan.  xxvi,  13  [on  the  reading  hen, 
seeTucb,Bdloc.);  Hatt. xiii, 8  iq. ;  compare  Josepbui, 
IVar,  iv,  8,  S;  Herod,  i,  193;  Pliny,  xviii,  47;  Stnbo, 
XV,  731;  xvi,  742;  Ueliod.  ^M.  x,  3,  p.  S95 ;  Somiini, 
Trail,  ii,  306;  Shaw,  Tmu.  p.  133;  Burckhardt,  i,  463; 
yet  aee  Kuppel.^£y«t.  1,93;  HifAahi,  Bachrtib.  p.  Ibl 
sq.)  Mem  to  ihow  that  the  andenu  Bowed  (planted,  L  e. 
depoailed  the  grain,  Dlb,  Ita.  xxviii,  36)  in  drills,  and 
with  wide  apaca  between  (Niebuhr,  DtKArab.  p.  157; 
Brown's  Trartli  in  Africa,  p.  457),  as  Strabo  (xv,  TBI) 
exprtasly  uyi  was  the  case  among  the  Babylaniana. 
(See  further  under  the  above  temu  reapectively ;  and 
comp.  generally  Ugolini,  Commtnl,  de  re  nutUM  trL  HA, 
in  hi*  r.irsuur.xxix;  H.  G.  Paulsen,  ffadiriiAlra  vom 
Aritriau  dcr  Jfor^ini/AHln-,  HelmstJIdt,  1748;  id.AA- 
trbau  £ MorgailOider,  HelmstUdt,  I74S;  Noibeiy,  D* 
Offriculliira  erimi.,  m  his  OpHK.  Aead.  ii,  474  sqq.;  P. 
G.  Punnann,  5  pregr.  de  rr  nufica  rrt.  IJtbr.  FianckC 
1787 ;  also  the  Calmdar.  Pala^.  aeonom.  by  Buhle  and 
Walch,  Golting.  1784 ;  Roynlei,  L'Economie  nraU  du 
Arabtt;  Wilkinson,  ^Hc.  ^gjpliiTU.-  Liyard's  JViMtwi, 
1849;  his  AnrrrA  and  BabyUm,  1858;  Kitto'a  Phgnatt 
Hiti.  o/Palm.  iwa.)    See  Aohicultiuk. 

The  legs]  regnLuions  for  the  securi^  and  promotion 
of  agriculture  among  the  tsracUlis  (compare  Otho,  Ltx. 
RiM.  p.  33  gq.)  were  the  following;  a.  Every  heiedl- 
tary  or  family  eaute  wa*  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv,  23);  it 
could  indeed  be  sold  for  debt,  but  the  purchaser  held  only 
the  naafruct  of  the  ground ;  hence  the  land  itadf  revert* 
ed  without  redemption  at  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  its  ap- 
pnipriate  owner  (Lev.  xxv,  38),  whether  the  originiil 
poaeessor  or  hia  bein^at-law;  and  at  any  lime  during 
the  interval  befere  that  period  it  might  be  redeemed  by 
■uch  petaoQ  on  repayment  of  the  punhaae-money  (Lev. 
xxv,  34).  See  Lasd;  Jubilkk.  b.  The  removal  of 
Aeld-linea  marked  by  boondaiy-atona  ("fenMnT)  was 
Btronglv  interdicted  (DeuL  xix,  14;  compare  xxvii,  17; 
Prov.  x^ii,  SS;  Has.  v,  10),  aa  in  all  ancient  naliona 
(comp.  Plato,  Z>9.  viii,  p.  843  sq.;  DougtH,  J nolKt  i, 
110;  unce  these  melee  were  esuUished  with  religiou* 
ceiemoniea,  Ice  Pliny,  xviii,  2;  compare  Ovid,  Faili,  ii, 
689  sq.);  yet  no  ipecial  penalty  ia  denounced  jn  law 
against  offcndeia.  For  any  damage  done  10  a  field  oc 
its  growth,  whether  by  the  oveimnning  of  cattle  ortbt 
spreading  of  fire  (Exoilxxii,  5  sq.),  full  laliifsction  was 
exacted  (Philo,  0pp.  u,  889  eq.).  But  it  was  not  ao* 
counted  a  Irtapais  for  a  person  to  pluck  ears  of  grain 
from  a  Btranger's  Beld  with  the  naked  hand  (DcuL  xiiii, 
36;  tlatU  xii,  I;  Luke  T>,  1).  This  last  presciiptioa, 
wUch  prevails  likewise  among  the  Arabs  in  PalestiiM 
(Robinson's  AanrrAn,  11,419,480),  was  also  extended 
to  (he  gleaninga  (3^V,  comp.  Robinson's  Ba,  iii,  9)  and 
to  the  comera  of  the  field  (see  Mishoa,  FraA,  i,  3,  where 
Iheae  are  computed  at  a  sixtieth  pert  of  the  field),  which 
were  left  for  the  poor,  who  were  in  like  manner  to  share 
in  the  remnants  of  the  produce  of  inncyards  and  fruil- 
Irees.  See  GlejUhho.  c  Ki'cry  seventh  year  it  wa* 
ordained  that  all  the  fields  throughout  the  entire  land 
Bhould  lie  fallow,  and  whatever  grew  apontanemisly  be* 
longed  to  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv,  4  >q.).  See  Sahbatical 
Vkak.  d.  Vmm  seed*  were  not  allowed  to  be  plaatal 
field  (Lev.  xix.  19;  DeuL  xxii,  9).  These 
itatolM,  however,  were  not  uniTiirroly  ob- 
served by  the  lataeEtea  (before  Ihe  Exile).  Covetoos 
fannna  not  only  aoflered  themaelvea  lo  remove  their 
nelghbor'i  land^nark  (Has.  v,  10 ;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  !), 
bat  evoi  kii^  bought  latge  tiacu  of  land  (lat^fimSd) 
together  (laa.  v,  8 ;  Mic.  ii,  2),  so  that  the  entaihnent 
and  right  of  redtmption  of  the  original  posaeaaor  appear 
to  have  fdlen  into  disuse ;  neither  was  Ibe  Sabbatical 
year  regularly  ohawrad  (Jer.  xxziv,  B  sij,),    (For  fnp- 
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tber  ■grieulturtl  dcUU>,  Kc  JshoV  fiiNL  A  rdaoL  cbip. 
iv.)    a«  Fab* 

Biisgen,  Johjuin,  i  Gemuui  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, wu  bom  at  GieMnkirchen,  near  Cologne,  in  1TG9. 
In  1792  he  became  vicu  and  teacher  at  hia  native  plaee, 
and  afCei  Ailing  difFerent  i-icaragea,  wai  appointed  auper- 
in^endent  over  the  Roman  Cath<dic  achoola  at  Abc-la- 
Cbapclle  in  1816,  in  1S25  general  vicar  to  archbiahop 
I  Spiegel  of  Descnbeig  and  dean  in  Cologne,  and  in  18S6, 
upon  the  death  of  the  archbiahop,  preaiding  officer  of  the 
aiehiepiaoiqiacy  pro  tem,  in  vrbich  offices  he  greatl}'  dia- 
tinguished  himself  by  hii  kind  and  coneilislary  ipirit 
towards  all  mcIs.    He  died  in  IS41.— Pierer,  Univ.  Ltx. 

Hn'sbalt  (Hetnw  Ciu$hali;  rr^in,  l^iuie;  Sept. 
"Ovoy,  Vulg.  ffma),  son  -of  Eur  and  grandson  of  Hur, 
of  the  famUj-  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv,  4) ;  irhence  prolia- 
bly  the  patnHiymic  Hlshathite  (Heb.  CHutiallii', 
''ry^m, Scpl.  'AvuSr,  0!iiraii),2  Sam.  xxi,  I8i  I  Chron. 
xi,  39;  XX,  4.  He  aeeini  to  be  the  same  person  called 
Shl'ah  in  I  Chnnkiv,  II.  Comp.IlusHAK.  B-Cpoat 
1612. 

Hn'Bhai  (Heb.  Chuihas',  ''^in,  ^kt;  Sept.  and 
Joaephiu  [.liK.vii,  9,  a]  Xoum),  called  "the  Aichito" 
(q.  V.)  (conip.Jo«h.  xvi, !)  and  "the  king's  companion," 
L  &  vititT  or  intimate  adviser  (I  Chron.  juvii,  88),  a 
poat  which  he  douhtten  attained  bj-  hia  eminent  aervicea 
to  David  ill  defeating  (B.a  cir.  102S)  the  plats  of  Ahitli- 
opbel,  in  league  vitb  the  rebellious  Abealom  (S  Sam. 
sv,  to,  87;  jcvi,  16-18;  ivii,  6-16).  See  Daviii.  Ba- 
■nah,  Sokmnn'a  vicegerent  in  Aaber,  was  doubtlev  tbe 
BOD  of  the  same  (1  Kings  iv,  IG). 

Hn'aliam  (Heb.  Chmham',  V^^n,  bat  defectively 
Ql^  in  Gen.  jcxxvi,  84,  86,  \a1si  Sept.  'Airu/i  and 
'Aonfi},  a  Tcmanlte,  tuccessot  of  Jobab  and  predecessor 
of  Bcdad  among  the  native  princea  of  Uount  Seir  before 
Ibe  usurpation  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  jtxxvi,  84,  86 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  45).  aa  long  ante  1093,  and  probably  ante 
1618. 

Hu'Bliatbite  (!Sani.]ixl,18;  X][iii,2T)  1  Chnm. 
xt,  29;  XX,  4;  xxvi,  It).     Sec  Uushah. 

Hn'Bbtm  (Heb.  Chmhiia',  B^Oan,  or  defect.  B^n 
in  Gen.  xli-i,  28 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  12,  luult ;  SepL  Qai/i. 
but  'Avo/i  in  Gen.  xlvt,  23,  and  Aa6ff  in  1  Chron,  vii, 
12),  the  name  of  two  men  and  one  woman. 

i.  A  Bon  of  Dan  (Gen.  xlvi,  !8) ;  more  pTOperiy  call- 
ed Shliiaii  (Numb,  xxvi,  42).  "  Hiuhim  flgurespnm- 
inently  in  the  Jewish  trailiiions  of  the  reci^nitian  of 
JaBeph,and  of  Jacob's  buiiol  at  Hebron.  See  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Midnsh  in  Wal't  BO.  Ijgndt,  p.  88, 
note,  and  the  Targum  Fsendojon.  on  Gen.  1, 13.  In  tbe 
latter  he  is  the  execiuionci  ofXsau" 

2.  A  name  given  as  that  of  "the  aofw  of  Aher"  or 
Aharah,  ihe  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12; 
comp.  viii,  1),  and  tbcrcfore  only  a  [dur.  form  for  Shu- 
kam  (see  the  fbregoing  riamp.  and  compare  the  hct  that 
the  following  is  a  fem.  appellation)  as  a  representative 
of  his  hrelhrvn.  Camp.  Hcruiu,  and  see  Denjaui:*. 
Ha  post.  IBsG. 

3.  One  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  in  the  country  of  Moab,  by  whom  he  had 
Ahitub  and  Elpaa!  (1  Chron.  viii,  8, 1 1).     aC.  cir,  1618. 

Huak  (Ml  ray,  the  (ilia  of  a  grape,  so  called  as  being 
tnnupami.  Numb,  vi,  4;  V-'P-f'  ttiUm',  a  lack  for 
grain,  so  called  ftom  being  liei  together  at  the  moutb,  2 
Kings  iv,  42)  occurs  also  in  Luke  xv,  16  aa  a  rendering 
of  npnnov  (from  its  hornrd  eitrenuliea),  in  the  panble 
of  the  prodigal  son,  where  it  is  said  that  "he  would  fain 
have  filled  his  belly  with  the  kiakt  that  tbe  swine  did 

Me3-fr,  ad  loc],  unto  him."  In  the  Arabic  Version  of 
tho  New  Testament,  [he  wonl  kharib,  often  written 
kharnb,  is  given  »»  a  synonym  of  jterolio.  According 
to  Colaius,  the  modem  (jre«ki  have  cooverted  the  Ar- 
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able  name  into  xd^f/Bo,  and  in  a  similar  form  it  bM 
paned  into  moat  Earopean  languigea.  Though  with 
na  littk  more  than  its  name  ia  known,  tbe  caiulMiee  ka 
extremely  common  in  Ihe  south  of  Europe,  in  STTia, 
■nd  in  Egypt.  (See  Tbomaon,  Lamd  ami  Ike  Soot,  i, 
21.)  The  Arabs  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Kkar- 
nib  Mkami—tiiMt  is,  the  Ayrian  Carob.  The  andenli^ 
aa  Tbeophrastus  and  I^tiy,  likewise  mention  it  aa 
*  native  of  Syria.  Celsius  atates  tliat  no  tree  ia 
mora  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Huthua, 
i,  40;  iv,  161;  vi,  494),  where  iu  fruU  is  stated  to 
be  given  a*  food  to  eatlla  and  swine :  it  U  now 
given  to  honea,  uses,  and  mules.  During  tbe  Penin- 
sular War  tbe  horses  of  the  British  caval^  were  oflen 
fed  on  the  beana  of  the  caiob-tiee.  Both  Iliny  (//saf. 
A'ur.  IV,  23)  and  ColumeUa  (vii,  9)  mention  that  it  waa 
given  as  food  to  swine  (comp.  Jfishna,  Skaab.  xxiv,  3), 
yet  was  Bomclimea  ealen  by  men  (Honce,  £>tilL  ii,  1 ,  12S 1 
Juv.  xi,  68;  Pen.  iii,  6o;  Sonnini,  Trurrb  ia  (^rrecv,  p. 
25).  By  some  it  haa  been  thought,  but  apparently 
without  reason,  that  it  was  upon  the  busks  of  this  tree 
that  John  tbe  Baptist  fed  in  tbe  wilderness:  from  this 
idea,  however,  it  ii  oSiea  called  St.  John's  Bread  and 
Locuat-tree.     Ctralia  or  Ctratonia  is  Ihe  name  of  a 


Ctratimia  SiUgua. 
tree  of  Ihe  hmily  of  leguminous  plants,  of  whieh  tbe 
(hut  used  10  be  called  SiHgaa  ednlii  and  Sitiqiia  <hilrit. 
By  Ihe  Greeks,  as  Galen  and  Paulua  JEpntt^  tbe  tree 
is  called  aparia,  tipaTuvia,  tnnn  Ihe  resembianoe  of 
its  fiuitto  Efpacahom;  alio  oWq  oi'TVTTro,  or  A^jq^ 
liaHfg  (Theophr.  7>iu»f.  i,  IS).  The  carob-tm  growa 
in  the  south  ofEuiopc  and  north  of  Africa,  usually  to  ■ 
moderate  size,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  very  large, 
with  a  tnink  of  great  thickness,  and  iflbTds  an  agreea- 
ble shade.  It  has  been  seen  by  travcllen  near  Bdh- 
lem  (Kauwolf,  TrawU.  p.  468;  Schubert,  iii,  115),  and 
clsenhcre  (Rohiiison's  RrttarcAet,  iii,  54).  Prtrfl Hacfc- 
etL  sjiw  it  giDWUie  around  Jerusalem,  and  the  fruit  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  market  at  Smyrna;  and  he  de- 
scribes its  form  and  uses  (HIuMtti.  a/ SrHpfarr,  p.  129, 
Dost.  1S5S).  Wilde,  being  in  the  plain  near  Uooot 
Carmel,  observed  several  splendid  specimens  of  the  em- 
tnb-tiee.  On  the  IGth  of  March  be  noticed  the  fmit  m 
havmg  been  perfected.  The  husks  wore  acattord  tm 
the  ground,  where  some  cattle  bad  l>een  feeding  qo 
them.    It  is  an  evergreen,  and  puts  forth  a  great  maiiy 


bnnelMi,  eoTend  vilh  Imrge  piniuilcd  lotvoL  Ttae 
Uowm  ii  of  ■  reddub  or  duk  iHirple  colot,  uid  ii  suc- 
ceeded by  JMtgf,  ileader  pods  or  c^Muleii,  cnrrHl  like  ■ 
Iton  or  lickle,  containing  ■  sweeilsh  pulp,  and  »venU 
■■■11.  •bining  aeedi.  These  pods  m  KiDietinin  dght 
or  ten  inchea  long,  uid  an  inch  utd  a  hilf  bimd ;  Ihe 
ate  ii  dvli  brown,  uid  the  wedi  whicb  they  cocil^n 
ut  ■bmt  the  sue  of  aa  ordinuy  dry  ptt,  not  perfectly 
roaod,  AMlmed,  hud  uid  bitter,  uid  of  ■  dufc  red  oolor. 
The  qouitity  or  pod*  bome  by  each  tree  i>  very  coiudd- 
ti(l>te,bcing<ilk«i*>muehaffl00OT900  poundi  weight ; 
tbtyare  of  a  •ubutringent  taM«  when  unripe,  but  when 
noe  to  inatiirit]r  they  aecrrte  within  Uw  husks  and 
■roond  the  andi  ■  Bweeti^h-tasted  pulp.  When  on  the 
trtr  the  poda  bare  an  unplouuit  odor,  hat  when  dried 
■poo  hnrdlea  they  become  eatable,  and  are  valued  by 
poor  people,  and  during  famine  in  the  countries  where 
tit  tna  is  grown,  eqieciallj  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  and 
by  the  Anfaa.  They  an  given  ai  food  to  cattle 
moten,  ai  we  read  they  were  in  andent  times,  but 
tht  best  can  only  be  considered  very  poor  fare.  (See 
Cdrios,  i.  127 ;  Oedmann,  vi,  137  sq.;  Salmaa.  £iTrcil. 
PUm.  p.  4S  aq. ;  Haiaeliiuin,  Travtit,  p.  681;  Arvieux, 
ViyagE,  p.  306  sq. ;  PaB^  Cfcli^xtiiia,  s.  v.  Ceralonia.) 

HiMS,  Joh:(  (more  properly  Hut,  the  other  mode  of 
^cDing  hia  name  being  a  mere  uiage  which  has  estab- 
iiibtd  itself  in  the  English  lanfruage),  was  the  illustrious 
Bohemian  refoTmer  before  the  Refunnation,  and  the  pre- 
canra-  of  the  Church  of  the  Dobranian  and  Uoravian 

L  Sirte*  a/kii  /V'— He  was  bom  July  «, 
acroi^iig  to  tome  authorities,  1S76,  at  Husinec^  a  small 
BariceC-Iown  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Planiti.  His  parenia 
vtre  common  peoi>le<  but  in  guoil  circumstances  for  their 
Kation  in  life.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  years. 
He  cnlerHl  the  llnivenity  of  Prague,  anil  took  bis  ftr 
dcgreeinlS^.  Tbedevdopmentofhis  mind  was  aloi 
bit  hia  behai-iorwasdistinguished  by  the  strictest  prob- 
ity and  the  m«t  genuine  godlinesa.  In  hia  int 
■ilh  ochen  be  was  modest  and  kind.  A  apiril 
■Dcholy  gaie  a  subdued  tone  to  his  bearing.  1 
till  man,  with  a  thin,  pale,  sad  face.  His  publi 
bq^an  in  1398,  when  he  vas  ag^nted  a  professor  in  the 
aaiTTraity.  In  1401  he  became  dean  of  its  theological 
bculty,  and  in  1402  its  rector.  At  the  same  time  h< 
WIS  paatorof  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  ere;te< 
br  Jobn  de  Hilheim  (1391).  in  order  to  give  the  penph 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  in  their  nativi 
tiH^^iw,  and  in  this  position  he  exerted  great  inHuence. 
Ualtitudcs  flocked  to  his  chapel,  among  them  Queen  So- 
phia, who  abo  chose  him  for  her  confessor.  His  ser- 
■OB  were  not  oratorical,  laut  luciil,  fervent,  and  nmple, 
displaying  a  thcvough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  hav- 
ing an  indeliUe  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
plr.  Ic  was  from  the  pul^t  of  this  church  that  he  set 
fanh  the  truth  with  such  furce  as  to  make  Rome  tremble. 
The  Kcformat ion,  which  lluss  may  be  said  to  hai-e  in- 
aegnrated,  may  be  dated  fh,m  the  J8th  of  May,  1408, 
■ken  the  doctrines  of  John  Wickliffe  were  publicly  con- 
demned in  a  meeting  of  the  faculties  and  doctois'of  the 
BiirerHly,  in  spite  of  [he  eflbn*  of  Huss  and  his  friends 
to  [Kevcni  audi  a  decirion.  The  formation  of  two  par- 
^w»a  tbereanli;  the  one  in  favor  of  reform,  the  other 
«nnaed  to  it.  At  the  head  of  the  tint  itood  Huss,  who 
' d  baldneas. 


■OH  of  the  Church,  and  puticulariy  the  Btms  immoral- 
kis  ef  the  clergy.  For  a  time  Zybnek,  the  archbish- 
<1>  of  Prague,  recognised  the  honesty  of  Huss's  inlen- 
lima.  Butsoondissgreemenlsoccurred  between  them; 
sad  when  ihousaiKb  of  students  left  the  univenity  be- 
^ve  of  a  new  distribution  of  votes  on  academical  occa- 
■Bi«  (1409),  which  Huss  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
ia  Iringing  about,  the  anhbishop  openly  arrayed  him- 
•df  an  the  side  of  his  enemia.  An  opportunity  soon  of- 
h«l  ^  showing  Zybnek's  ill  win.  lieclergyofPiagDe  i 
W  before  him  formal  accnsation*  of  hen*y  against 
Haas,  whidi  the  latter  met  with  counter  accusations  I 
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against  Zybnek.  Both  appealed  to  the  pope.  In  re- 
sponse, Alexander  V  coofened  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  arcbMsbop  to  root  out  heresies  from  his  diocese. 
Accordingly,  the  latter  prohilnted  pnaching  in  private 
chapels ;  caused  more  than  SOO  voIuuks  of  Wickliffe's 
writings  to  be  committed  to  the  Hames,  amidst  the 
chantiiig  of  the  Te  Dam;  and  excommunicated  Huss 
(July  IX,  1410),  In  this  emergency  king  Weniel  came 
to  the  rescue,  cominanding  Zybnek  to  reimbuiae  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  books,  and  annulling  the  ban 
against  Huss.  Nor  was  the  prohibition  touching  chap- 
els carried  out.  Meantime  Alexander  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  XXIII,  an  atrocious  wretch,  formerly  a 
pirate,  and  now  the  embodiment  of  vice.  To  him,Wen- 
ael,lhe  queen,  many  nobles,  and  Huss  himself  appealed 
for  redresa.  But  the  new  pope  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  conOimed  the  acts  of  Zybnek,  and  cited 
Huss  before  his  tribunal  in  person.  The  king,  however, 
sent  two  advocates  to  Bologna,  where  the  papal  court 
had  its  seat,  to  plead  Huss's  cause,  and  they  were  )oin> 
ed  by  three  more  delegated  by  Huss  himscHl  But  they 
effected  only  s  transfer  of  the  suit  to  other  hands;  while 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Zybnek,  at  Prague,  to  lay  an 
interdict  upon  the  city,  caused  an  open  rupture  between 
him  and  the  king,  who  coerced  him  by  violent  meanSi 
At  tast,in  the  summer  of  1411,  the  archbishop  yielded, 
and  a  paciOcation,  including  Huss,  was  brought  abouL 
But  in  September  of  the  same  year  Zybnek  died,  and 
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who  received,  in  the  following  spring  (1412),  a  papal 
bull  commanding  a  crusade  against  lj*^i>l»n*,  king  of 
Naples,  an  adherent  of  the  anti-pope,  and  irffering  ple- 
naiy  indulgence  to  all  who  would  take  part  in  it,  or  con- 
tribute money  towards  its  prosecution.    The  publication 
of  this  bull  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  peace  wbich  had 
been  patched  up  in  the  Chureb  of  Bohemia.     Huss  re- 
^nlcd  the  bull  as  an  infamous  (locument,  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  at  once 
publicly  Unk  this  stand.    A  number  of  his  friands,  oa 
the  contniy,  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  pope  must 
be  obej'ed  under  all  circumstances;  they  accordingly 
broke  with  him,  and  went  over  to  the  anti-retbrm  party. 
Several  of  them  afterwards  became  his  mo* 
ics;  and  one  of  them,  Stephen  de  Palec,w 
istigainr  of  his  subsequent  condemnation  a 
1  nothing  terriUcd  by  his  adversaries,  however,  Hnss 
intinued  to  preach  against  the  bull,  and  held  a  public 
isputation  upon  it  in  the  tula  of  the  univernly;  on 
which  occasion  his  IHend  and  coadjutor,  Jenime  of 
Prague,  delivered  an  addresa  of  such  fer\-id  elaiuence 
that  the  students  formed  a  fantastical  procession  the 
day,  bearing  as  many  copes  of  the  document  as 
they  could  And  to  the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  where  they 
were  heaped  up  and  burned.     Huss  took  no  part  in  these 
proceedings.     King  WcDiel  now  become  alarmed.     He 
had  a  reputation  tu  support  in  Romish  Christendom,  and 
decree  making  any  further  revilement  of  the 
the  papal  bull  punishable  with  death.     In  con- 
i,  three  younR  men  were  executed,  who,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  publicly  gave  the  lie  to  a  priest  while 
advocating  the  plenary  indidgence  oflered  by  the  pope. 
HusB  buried  them  in  the  BMhlehem  Chapel,  with  all 
if  the  Church,  and  extolled  them  as  martyrs 
When  John  XXIII  was  informed  of  these  events,  he  ex- 
imunicsled  the  Reformer  a  second  time,  ordereil  hia 
st,  commanded  his  chapel  to  be  rated  to  the  ground, 
laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  dty  of  Prague. 
[ihI  again  interfered,  saved  Huas  fmm  arrest,  and 
'enlad  ttie  chspel  from  lieing  destroj-ed  1  but,  as  the 
was  every  where  published,  and  the  interdict  rigid- 
nforeed,headvisedHuss  to  leave  the  city  for  a  titoe. 
a  obeyed,  and,  after  having  affixed  a  protest  to  the 
walls  of  his  chi4«l,  appealing  from  the  corrupt  Komish 
tribunal  to  the  only  incorruptible  and  infallible  Judge, 
Jesus  Chiisi,  he  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Koii  Kradek 
(Decembv,  1413).  There,  and  subseqoently  at  the  Castle 
of  Kiakowac,  he  Touaiiwd  until  Aagust,  1414,  engaged 


la  Ittaniy  libon,  whkh  Rnlted  in  nme  of  llw  mart  Im- 

pocUnt  both  oT  hii  LUin  ■od  Bohaoian  wfltk^  cuiyitig 
oa  ■  Toluminoui  comapondenee,  vid  prMching  to  the 
people  of  the  netghboriiig  Tilkgc*. 

Munwbile  a  general  oouudl  aStbt  Chutch  hadbem 
cilled  to  meet  at  ConaUnco  on  (he  lit  of  November, 
1414,  undn  the  auapiisB  of  Sigiamund,  a  brotber  of  Wen- 
Eel,  and  deaignaled  empeiwr.  Thia  monaich  invited 
Hnaa  l«  attaid,  that  hia  eauae  might  be  examined  and 
peace  given  lo  the  Bohemian  Chuich.  He  pledged  hint- 
aelf  to  grant  him  a  ufe-eODduct,  and  to  seiid  him  back 
nDhanned,  even  in  tbe  event  of  hia  not  submitting  ta 
the  council  Hodem  fiomiah  hiaturiana  try  to  diaprove 
the  teality  of  >uch  a  promiie.  But  it  is  inoonlroveiti. 
ble.  The  inetrumect  which  Sigisnund  actuaUy  fumiib- 
ed  saya :  "  Ut  ci  tranaire,  atan,  morari,  mXrt  libeie  per- 
miUatia."  Hiua  joyruUf  ob^ed  the  aummotu,  for  it 
waa  the  great  wiah  of  his  heart  to  defend  hia  doctrines 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  aaaembled  repteaentati  yea  of  Latin 
Christendom,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  reforming  the 
Cbuich,  for  which  purpose  the  Council  bad  been  apecial- 
ly  convened.  Leaving  Prague  on  the  11th  of  October, 
with  tcHimmiiala  of  orthodoxy  from  tbe  papal  inquiai- 
lor  and  the  archbiabop,  and  acconipanied  t^  an  eaowt 
of  nobles  whom  tbe  king  appointed  lo  defend  him, 
traveled  thiough  Bohemia  and  Germany,  held  diapi 
tioiia  upon  hia  doctrinea  in  all  the  lowua  where  he  pi 
ed  a  night,  and  arrived  at  Constance  on  the  Sd  of  No- 
vember. The  next  three  veeka  he  apcnt  in  strict  aecli 
aim.  Sigisnund  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  pope  had 
temporarily  suapauded  the  sentence  of  excommunici 
besides  giving  him  the  moat  solemn  pledges  for  hia  per- 
sonal safety.  But  Stephen  de  Falec  and  others  among 
his  Bohemian  enemies  began  so  pernstently  lo  incil 
eoclenastics  agwnU  bim,  that  be  was  arrested  on  Ibi 
of  November,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  he  wai 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  When 
Sigiamund  reached  the  city.  Hum's  eaoort  vainly  at- 
tempted to  secure  hia  rdeaae.  The  emperor  wai 
aoaded  by  the  priests  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep 
faith  with  a  heretic.  Hubs  not  only  remained  a  pili 
but,  afln  the  lapse  of  three  mtrnths,  was  conveyed  lo  the 
Caalle  of  tiottUeben,  where  a  mere  bolr,  so  low  that  he 
conkl  not  atawl  upright  in  it,  was  assigned  him  aa  ~  ~ 
cell,  and  where  his  feet  were  fastened  to  a  block  w 
heavy  irons,  and  at  night  hii  right  arm  was  chained 
tbe  walL  Id  this  miserable  plight  he  remained  IV 
the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  in  ^ile  of  i 
Dnceasing  efforts  of  his  fiienda,  and  the  solemn  protest 
of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation. 

Hum  had  three  hearings  before  tbe  council;  the  first 
on  the  5th  of  June  (1416),  tbe  sectHid  on  the  7ih,  and 
tbe  third  on  the  gth.  For  the  most  part  they  wen 
Stormy  debates,  or  irregular  philippica  against  bim.  Ha 
was  not  permitted  lo  explain  and  defend  his  doctrines. 
An  immediate  and  explicit  recantation  waa  required  of 
him,  which  be  declined  gii'ing,  unless  convicted  of  ber- 
»y  by  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  AAer 
the  last  hearing  several  weeks  elapsed,  in  which  every 
conceivable  eflbit  waa  made  lo  induce  him  to  ncanl. 
But  he  remained  firm,  and  calmly  prepared  for  death. 
On  Satmday,  July  6,  he  was  once  more  cited  liefure  tbe 
council,  condemned  as  a  heretic,  degraded  from  tfaepriesl- 
bood,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power 
for  execution.  The  proper  offlcera  immediately  convey- 
ed him  to  the  outakina  of  [be  city,  whcro,  at  about  len 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  burned  alive  at  the  stake, 
while  tbe  council  continued  in  session.  Ho  auflcred  with 
the  bertHsm  of  tbe  early  maityti.  His  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Rhine.  A  umple  monument,  errcteil  iiy  the 
present  generation  of  hia  countrymen,  marks  the  spot. 
Etaanna  pithily  said:  "Joannes  Hub  exustus,  non  con- 
victna."  The  (ndition  of  a  peasant  woman  hrinpng  a 
fagot  to  the  pile,  and  moving  him  to  excUim  "  O  ssncta 
aimpUdtaaE"  is  very  donbifnii  tbe  other  tradition  of  a 
prophecy  wilb  tef^  to  Luther,  under  the  image  of  a 
awan,  uttered  by  Hum  on  his  w«y  to  execution,  lacka  all 
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hiatoriebaaifc  Jeniaw  of  Plagtts  (q,  v.),  who  bad  ataod 
faithfully  by  the  side  of  Hula,  and,  on  the  death  oT  hia 
friend,  biroseir  led  tbe  followers  of  the  lamented  Hoaa, 
soon  suO^nd  the  same  late.  The  dialurbaiicea  whick 
then  followed  we  treat  under  Hubsiteb. 

IL  Huu'i  lAteniry  lMbon.—Vt^a  tbe  many  ktten 
which  Hubs  wrote,  and  which  cleariy  set  forth  hia  theo- 
logical view^  be  was  the  author  of  fillecn  Bohemian, 
and  a  large  number  of  Latin  works.  01  the  furmcr, 
among  which  hia  PottiilM  and  TrtaitMt  on  Simiomy  an 
particularly  important,  several  have,  unfoitunately,  nev- 
er been  translated,  and  others  remain  in  manuscript.  Of 
the  latter,  bis  Tradatui  de  Halaia  deserves  to  be  par* 
ticularly  mentioned,  together  with  the  polemical  trcal- 
ises  againu  Palec  and  Stanialaua,  that  foim  its  sapple- 
menta  {l/inoria  ft  MomtmaOa  Joaanii  Hut,  i,  348-881, 
ed.of  1716).  Other  of  his  Latin  works  are  of  an  exe- 
getical  cbsraclw.  He  alao  compoaed  numeroua  hj-nuia 
and  didactic  bexameleia.  Many  of  bis  hymoa  wen 
adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Bittbren,  and 
some  of  them  are  Mill  in  use  in  tbe  Uorsvian  Church. 
Moreover,  he  carefully  revised  the  old  Bohemian  version 
of  the  Bible,  which  bad  been  translated  aa  eariy  aa  the 
ISthoentury;  and,quilerccenl]y,PaIacky,thegTwiBo- 

chtsm  in  that  language,  which  he  supfxwes  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Kusa,  and  which,  no  doubt,  finmed  tbe  basis 
for  tbe  catechism  of  the  Brethren,  pulilisbed  in  16SZ. 
As  a  wnler  of  his  mother  language  the  merits  ofjlusa 
cannot  be  overesttmsted.  He  purified  it ;  fixed  etynxt- 
k^cal  and  syntactical  rules,  and  invented  a  new  ayslcm 
of  orthography,  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  pre- 
ciHon,  It  was  brought  into  general  use  by  tbe  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
aince  which  time  it  has  icmained  the  acknowledged 
standard.  IJlrich  von  Hutten  waa  the  first  to  puliiah 
the  Latin  works  of  Huas.  Tbe  edition  hy  O,  Ikunfcla 
(Strasb.  152&,  Ito,  with  wondcuis),  is  very  scarce.  A 
more  coDiplete  edition  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1&&8, 
entitled  Ili^oria  ei  Mowimritta  Jotnaii  Huu  atqut  Hit* 
mmfiai  Progaii;  in  two  fol.  volumes.  Still  more  com- 
plete is  tbe  edition  of  171f>,  which  cante  out  at  thejante 
place  with  the  aame  title.  A  imall  but  very  important 
volume  of  bis  sermons,  tnuulaled  from  a  copy  erf' (he  Bo- 
hemian PotlUlt,  brought  to  Hermhut  by  the  Moravian 
refugees,  appeared  at  Gbrliti  in  1865.  Its  title  reads  as 
follows ;  Jokamet  Ilia  Prtdigltit  iibtr  dit  Bomr-  tmd  fnt- 
lagt-Krangrliai  drt  Kirdiefjahrt.  Ant  Jn- BUmitcirm 
HI  die  DeiiltcHe  Sprade  iibrrtrltt  nm  Dr.Jokiiwnn  Ko- 
KOh^.  They  are  pre-eminently  seimons  for  the  (inica, 
and  abound  in  polemics.  His  lelten  have  been  itans- 
lated  into  English  (Edinb.  1859, 1  voL)  and  other  mod- 
em languages.  A  collection  of  his  writings  in  BobciIU- 
an  was  begun  by  Erben  (Prague,  IBftJ,  etc.). 

IlL  //hh'j  Tktotogical  Vinrt,a»dlktrtm6plrt  n/hia 
BfformulioB.— Tbe  views  of  Huaa  were  moulded  Jjy  ibe 
writings  of  two  men  in  particular ;  the  one  Mattbiaa  of 
Janow,  a  Bohemian,  the  utber  Wicklifle,  the  *""g'~>' 
Reformer.  He  was  attracted  tiy  the  Utter,  inasmuch  as 
Wickliffe  alwaj-s  traced  the  truth  up  to  its  source  in  tba 
New  Testament,  and  dcNTcd  to  renew  Christianity  in  its 
apostolic  sense.  Hence  he  made  him  bis  guide  in  tboaa 
principles  which  be  had,  tint  of  all,  learnt  from  Janow, 
but  which  Wickliffe  developed  more  fully  and  conaiatent* 
ly.  Not  having  paaeed  through  the  same  conflict  which 
brought  Luther  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  divine  gnc^ 
through  Christ,  andjustification  bj- faiti>,he  <tid  not  tttin 
his  attention  so  miKb  to  doctrine  as  to  practice,  and  aM 
forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world  rather  from  the  stand- 
point i^  that  perfect  law  whereof  he  ia  tbe  au(hot,  than 
from  that  of  his  redeeming  work.  As  a  necessary  coo- 
sequence,  he  inaisted  more  upon  the  refonuatim  oT  the 
Church  in  regard  lo  life  than  in  legatd  to  it*  imsomtd 

'  corrupt  dogmatical  views,  Thia  was  the  «rcak 
torhisRerormadonibringingitloa  pranaimv  end, 
him  to  the  stake.  In  order  lo  ncceaa,  an  abaoltitc 
reform  ofthedcgmaaoftheChiirchwaaeaBelitiaL  Uum 
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£d  BM  ne  (hb^  b«c»ne  be  had  fonned  no  plin  ofop«r- 
ttim  uiUgooiMkal  to  Rmne.     He  idvuieed,  not  fn 
obcdiaKti  Co  ■  rnrtenutic  procCM  innnfl]-  deTCloped, 
MimilalbeiiitluaiccoroutwarclcirFUiiiaUacH.  While 
OiriM  wM  Uk  ctnlre  or  hii  own  fiith,  uiil  tie  htid 
Ovnt'i  Word  alone  h  Che  nonn  oT  Che  Ikich  of  all, 
£d  not,  on  thaC  account,  nject  Bornuh  dogmu  until 
'  ua  of  a  concradktiun  bccwfcn  Ihcm  m 
The  more  anf  Cheological  queaCion  « 
It  by  the  ciremnstancea  of  the  tiinea,  C 
re  dearly  he  apprehended  the  troth  in  iU  e*angi 
icd  import.      Upon  hhim  pointa,  howeTer,  u,  (or  in- 
■am,  the  aeven  HcraraEnti,  and  CranauhMantiation  in 
the  LonTa  Supper,  he  never  changed  the  viewt  which 
me  hia  hj  education.     No  outward  impube  was  given 
kin  to  iDreatigate  tboe  points  in  a  reTonnalory  apiTlL 
So  alao  ha  aHowed,  with  eettaiii  qualiflcatioiu  and  ktmc 


oughh, 


Ihm  af  anjr  importance ;  aim  conTesBion  to  a  prieM  and 
afaailatioo,  tbough  none,  he  «aid,  could  forgive  uni  bol 
Old  only ;  and  he  wa^  at  Ant,  ladafied  with  Che  holy 
oniBBnton  in  one  kind.  When  thi*  latter  uuge,  how- 
em.  gnw  to  be  a  nibject  of  dispute  between  Che  na- 
tiuial  and  the  Romtih  party  in  Bohemia,  he  emphatic- 
£lj  endoned  the  poiition  of  Jacobellaa  of  Uiea,  who 
nm  the  great  adfocate  of  the  cap.  For  an  expoaition 
al  hia  views  on  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  work 
atatioaed  atme,  see  Neander*!  KireAeogeteltidUf,  vi. 
396,  etc,  or  Torrej-s  TVouii/wa,  v,  299,  as  al»  Gillelt'a 
L^  and  Tima  of  llatt,  i,  tH,  etc  In  general,  it  may 
\m  said  that  it  was  not  until  his  trial  before  the  council 
that  he  Rcognised  the  neceaaily  of  breaking  with  the 
Oiaieh  of  Borne  in  order  to  eflect  a  t^fomation.  If  he 
kadberaaUe,  at  that  time,  to  escape  from  the  hand*  of 
!mia,  he  woold  have  been 
'  n  would  have 
La  eoligbteninK  eoune  a  century  earlier.  See 
KBroBXATio.v.  While  Huas  failed  to  bring  about  ■ 
pneeal  lefbmation,  hia  principles,  developed  and  puri- 
ttol,  fbtutd  an  ecdniastical  fonn  forty-two  yean  later 
■a  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  bare,  through  that 
ehauDcl,  coane  down  to  the  prtSMit  day  aa  a  power  in 
Chnateodom.     See  HoRAViAm. 

IV.  LOtrattrt^Yot  a  ttudy  of  the  Ufe  of  Husa,  in 
sddiliaB  to  lbs  histories  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
■aK  inqwTtant  works  are ;  LfbaubaeXrrSKiiig  dt*  M. 
Jalutma  Hat  vat  Umaaia,  von  Aug.  Zitte,  Wellpriesu 
et  (Piagna,  1790)  \  an  anonymoua  hiaCoiy,  in  German, 
't^tit  mutmrr  U  tckidt  Ua  ffois  Gotptl,  together  miK 
Ji^  Btm,w<u  tomiamHd  m  lAeCounea  o/Cotulatee  tg 
ilfAipe  ad iuj'iicribii,'' written  bv  an  eye-witneae,  and 
]Hbliahcdinl5i8;  Becker's  i'.i/'o/^tM;  Ktahler'a/fiut 
■alsaaa  Zril ;  Hitl.  of  lit  lluuiitt,  by  Cochlaus ;  Hodg- 
aoo,  Brfurmrn,  p.  1 23  aq. ;  Neander's  KirdifgtfcliiMt, 
•i :  GilleU'a  Lift  tmd  Tima  of  John  Uuu ;  and  tapecial- 
ly  PUacky,  F^  GaeUdUt  Km  SuAsKX,  iii,  pt.  1,  c  iii~v; 
"■■'■■'  ■»  Mug.  J.  Ha  vilam,  doelrmam, 

m  Came  Cataliat.  nctam,  afc,  nnK  tx  iptiM/imli' 
*mi  tooaa  (Prag.  1869);  Bonncchoae  (Emile  de),  Ift 
Stfirmatiom  onaal  la  Riforme  (Paris,  1847,  3  vols. 
Uw);  (Amf  >ri>rdk,Jan.e,186G,p.!l  aq.;  Kanke.»u(. 
tfOt  Pepm,  li,  79  sq. ;  Zitle,  l-eieibetclireA.  d.  Mag.  J. 
/fi»CPiig.l788-96,Svota.)!  Wendt,ff«Ar.ffiu.  iBrf 
^tfaiaitBi  (Haitdeb.  IMS)  i  HeHen,  Huu  ir.  Hienrngmiu 
(Frag.  18aS);  Bdhringer,  A  KirdU  ChriMi  r.  ihre  Zeugm 
(dUnnaitaiM)  (ZUr.  18S8,  *oL  ii,  pt.  iv);  Kmmmel,^. 
Bam  (DmatL.  IMS);  HdBer,  Mag.  J.  Hvu  (Prague, 
1W4);  Cortn^An.AprilandJuly,  1B68:  .nudla.A'ril; 
Ua,iv ;  MM.  daurl  JK*.  1864,  p.  176.     (E.  Dk  S.) 

" Tj.  RoBCBT,  B.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 

Church  of  England,  waa  bom  at  Sunderiand,  Kent,  Oct. 
7, 1801.  He  ttudied  atChhat  Chnich,  Oxford,  and  grad- 
Bstad  in  1825  with  great  cndiL  He  discharged  for  a 
while  the  oSce  of  proctor,  and  waa  alterwards  appoint- 
ti  OBC  cf  the  publie  examioers  in  the  claaaical  school. 
ia  1837  ha  look  (he  degree  of  RD.  In  184!  he  waa  ap- 
tialad  lagiua  prajaaaor  of  eeeleMMical  history,  which 
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piiBtiniheheIduntilhisdeath,Decen]ber!,lB58.  Hi» 
sey  pasaesaed  an  iminenae  fund  of  infermation,  to  which 
hia  numerou*  woika  on  all  kiitda  of  aubjecta  bear  full  tea- 
ly.  The  principal  of  these  arc :  Sermcnu,  mottb/ 
Htoif.with  a  preface  containing  a  refutation  of  the 
theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  ftagment  of  the  epiaUea 
of  SLignaliua  (Oxf.  1849, 8vo) :— The  Papal  Suprfmaig, 
ill  Rite  and  Pri>gTa;tTacediittkntLteturti(lioai.\Kil, 
8vo).  This  little  work  dennnacraUB  thu  "the  papal 
ayatetn  grew  up  and  increaaed  by  means  of  nautpation 
andfiequent  acta  ofoppresnon,  favored  by  the  weakness 
of  other  partaortbeChnrch,and  the  vices  of  sges."  He 
had  previoualy  prepared  for  the  University  Press  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer'i  (hfyitef  (Oaf,  18i7)  ;~al»o  the  Latin 
text  of  Bede'a  fSeelttiaitical  Hitloiy  qf  Unload,  with 
short  notes  (Oxf.  1846)  :-and  the  Greek  text  ofiioc- 
calea'a  Krdetiaitical  Hilary  (1844).  In  1868  he  edited 
again  fbr  the  University  Freaa  another  editun  of  Soc- 
rates, and  thia  lime  not  a  mere  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, but  an  elaborate  edition,  with  a  Latin  version, 
nutea,  and  index,  forming  three  volumes  8vo.  In  I8M 
ha  published  a  aermon,  by  request,  on  i'mtnitg  Frot- 
ptrlt  and  Umtenilg  Dutiet,  and  in  1866  an  ardlnalian 
aermon  on  Tki  A  bmemeal.  An  edition  of  Seiomen  waa 
suspended  by  his  death. 

Husaltaa,  a  general  name  fiir  the  foUowera  of  JoNK 
Huss  (q.  v.).  The  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  dealings 
with  Huaih  ■Mm*  to  have  forgottoi  that  the  adherents 
to  hia  cauae  were  not  the  handftil  of  men  who  had  gath- 
ered aronnd  their  friend  and  teacher  in  his  last  hours, 
but  were  acatteiHl  throughout  Bohemia  and  Motavia. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Iluaa  raacb- 
ed  them  than  disturbances  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Everywhere  in  the  two  kingdoma  luuned  the  life  of  the 
prie*ts  wss  in  danger.  The  archlriahop  of  Altdcu*  (q.v.) 
himself  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  KingWences- 
laua,  of  Dohemia,  was  indignant  at  the  action  of  the 
cooncil,  and  the  queen  healated  not  to  eapotuie  openly 
oftbelluaaiCee.  Septembers,  1415, the  IHet 
of  Bohemia  addrened  a  manifesto  to  the  council,  full  of 
reproaches  and  tbrssta ;  and  September  G  it  voted  that 
landowner  should  be  f^ee  to  have  the  doetrinea 
■  pleached  on  hia  estate.  Fearful  of  the  danger 
threatened,  (be  priesthood,  and,  indeed,  all  strict  adher- 
}C  the  Romiah  Church,  fonned  (October  I)  a  leagtie 
(Herrenbund),  vowing  obedience  to  the  ccnncil  andOdel- 
e  Romish  (Thurcb.  Kncouraged  by  these  aaao- 
deemed  attong  enough  not  cmly  to  oppose  auo- 
eeaafuUy  any  further  attacks  on  Bomaniats,  but  even 
any  further  inroads  of  the  heretics  among  the  people, 
iDieil  a  more  authoritative  position.  Mot 
aatisAed  with  the  miachief  it  had  already  done,  it  now 
threatened  all  adherents  of  Hues  with  ecdeaiastical  pun- 
iahmenti.  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  the  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  tlnss,  was  the  flrat  to  siLffer.  He  was  as 
ed  before  the  council,  summarily  tried  ai 
and,  Uke  his  master,  bnmed  at  the  stake  (Hay  80, 1416). 
The  463  signers  of  a  protest  against  Che  execution  of 
Huae  were  the  next  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the 
r  for  their  heretical  oonduct  Indeed, 
had  not  the  emperor  .Sigismund  interfered,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Ihe  Bohemians  would  have  been  added  to  this 
lumber.  But  the  execution  of  Jerome,  following  that 
)r  Huas,  was  loo  gTMt  an  outrage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bo- 
hemians not  to  destioy  the  last  vestige  of  respect  for  the 
body  by  whose  order  these  atrocious  deeds  were  commit- 
ted. The  threats  of  the  coundl  became  to  them  a  mere 
ArvfHn/Hfstni.  They  treated  [hem  with  contempu 
Meanwhile,  the  adherenta  of  Huae  had  divided  into 
ro  partiea,  the  moderate  and  the  extreme.  The  nwd- 
eiate  party,  led  by  the  Univendty  of  Prague,  took  the 
name  of  CoKxtitet  (q.  r.),  who  derived  their  nanH  bum 
the  chalice  (eaiix),  holding  that  oonununion  in  both 
"  -  '  I  waa  eaaential  u>  the  aaciament ;  the  extreme  par^ 
called  the  Taberiiti,  from  the  mountain  Tabor 
(now  Aaalin),  which  was  ori^iudly  their  headqnartaia. 
Her<^  where  Hun  himself  had  formerly  preached,  ihay 


i  in  the  open  ut,  ■ 
OTer40,0D0,indpinonk  or comiDuniaa  under  both  kind* 
on  Mblea  ended  for  the  occaaion.  The  Calixtines  pre- 
KTvdl  the  belief  iu  puig*tor}-,  pim)^g  for  the  derul, 
images  of  the  uint*,  holy  water,  etc. ;  bat  in  March, 
14I7,ihe7daclired  openly  for  the  right  of  all  to  receive 
communion  in  both  kindii.  In  cona«quence  of  thia  dec- 
laration, ill  the  privilegea  of  the  nniTenity  were  au>- 
pended  by  the  coundl,  and  the  forcible  abolition  of  the 
hereay  demanded  by  pope  Martin  V.  In  the  eariy  pan 
of  1419,  king  Weooealaus.  unwilling  to  lose  tlie  lavor  of 
either  party,  and  fearing  the  wnuh  of  Rome,  decreed 
the  realoralinn  of  Konian  Catholic  priesta  la  their  for- 
mer office*.  But  110  aooner  had  the  Komaniata  learned 
of  the  enactments  in  their  favor  than  they  altw^cd  the 
Huaailea,  and  began  all  manner  of  pereecution*  againat 
them.  Februar]r2%1418,HartinViiiHiedabullagUDSt 
the  folkiwen  of  WicklifTe  and  Hoes.  All  who  ataould  be 
found  "to  think  or  teach  otherwiae  than  ae  the  holy 
Ronun  Catholic  Clfurch  thiiika  or  teachea;"  all  who 
held  the  doctfine>,or  defended  the  charaoen  oflluaaor 
WieklilTe,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  aecular  arm 
for  puniihment  aa  heretics.  The  document  ia  a  nwdel 
froni  which  tngoted  inluleranee  and  penecution  might 
copy  and  exhauata  the  odium  of  langoage  in  deaciibing 
the  character  of  the  objecta  of  ita  vengeance.  They  are 
■' RctuBnatic,  aeditiouh  impelled  by  Luciferian  pride  and 
woUab  rage,  duped  by  devilish  tricks,  tied  together  by 
Umi  tail,  however  scattered  over  the  world,  and  thus 
leagaedinfavorofWickline,HuH,andJerome.  Thne 
pestilent  peraona  had  nbatinately  aowa  thdr  penerse 
ilogmaa,  while  at  Aiit  the  prelates  and  eccleaiaalical  au- 
thority had  ahown  themselvea  to  be  only  dumb  doga, 
unwilUng  to  bark,  or  to  reetnin,  according  lo  the  canons, 
these  deceitful  and  pestiferous  hemiarchs.''  These  in- 
tolerant meaaurea  added  Btrenglb  to  the  party  whom  it 
waa  their  oljecl  to  exlir|ute.  The  fiuheoiians,  threat- 
ened at  home  by  a  feeble  and  vacillating  king,  and  abroad 
1^  the  offidal  emiaaariea  of  the  papal  pontiff,  felt  them- 
seh'es  obliged  to  gather  in  numbera  for  selT-diefence,  and 
chose  Nicholaa  of  Hunneci  (q.  v.)  and  John  Zisea  (q. 
V.)  aa  their  leaden.  They  also  prepared  an  answer  to 
the  boll,  and  dsculated  it  far  and  wide.  It  wsa  entitled 
"  A  /aillifU  md  CkruHan  KxlMriatian  of  Ike  Bohtmicmi 
lo  Kingi  and  Praita,  lo  fUr  Ikon  up  lo  He  aal  of  l)u 
Gotpfl^  and  was  aigned  by  four  of  their  leading  cap- 
tains. "  It  is  honorable  at  once  to  their  courage,  their 
prudeocc,  their  Chiialian  intelligence,  and  their  regard 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God."  Their 
flrat  aim  waa  to  aeeure,  if  poeaible,  the  ca{ulal  of  the  king- 
dom. July  BO,  Ziaca  entered  the  old  dty,  or  that  part 
of  the  city  in  which  nnded  the  refbniiers,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  aasault  on  the  new  cily,  joined  by  the  in- 
habitants ufihe  old.  Hia  aim,  however,  for  the  present, 
was  only  to  intimidate  the  papal  party.  After  Ziaca 
had  gained  the  city,  some  of  his  men  sought  entrance  ui 
churcbfa  lo  observe  their  religious  rites.  They  were 
denied  admianon  to  some  of  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  forcible  entrance,  and  the  summary  execution  of 
the  fanatic  priests.  With  the  council  of  the  city  also 
they  experienced  trouble.  While  a  number  of  the 
Hussitea  wen  in  a  procession  ftom  one  of  the  chunhes, 
their  minister,  beuiog  the  chalice,  was  struck  by  a 
stone  which  bad  been  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  state -bonae.  The  Hunites  became  enraged. 
Unda  the  command  of  Zisca  himself,  the  stale-house 
waa  stormed.  Seven  of  the  councillois,  who  had  been 
unable  to  make  their  escape,  were  thrown  from  the 
upper  windows  and  impaled  on  the  pikes  of  the  toldiets 
below.  The  king,  when  the  news  reached  him,  be- 
came so  excited  that  be  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Uen- 
hbI  anarchy  now  ensued.  Tlie  Huniles,  undiapnted 
roaaters  of  Prague,  restored  the  forma  of  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  appoiDlment  of  four  magistrstes  lo  hold  of- 
fice unlil  the  next  genoal  election,  and  then  withdrew, 
under  Zisca,  to  I^lsen.  The  queen  Sophia  sought  not 
only  lo  aeeure  the  aid  of  liw  emperor  Sigismond  againat 
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these  armed  heretics,  but  even  endearved  to  influsDM 
the  citiiena  of  Prague  to  admit  Sigiamund  sa  the  km- 
ceawr  of  Wenoniaua.  The  people  appealed  to  Ztaca  for 
aid  against  the  probable  invasion  of  the  dty  by  Sigia- 
mund. November  4,  1419,  Zisca  re-entered  the  dty. 
The  emperor,  involved  in  a  war  with  theTurka,  neglect- 
ed at  Qrst  to  attend  to  Bohemia.  Finally,  in  1420,  b« 
besieged  Prague,  but  was  driven  from  his  poaitieoa. 

Widely  differing  in  their  p<ditieal  and  rdigiocta  aenti- 
ments,  the  Huasilea  became  daily  mom  divided.  SotDS 
favored  the  Calixtine^  Dtbera  the  Tabofitea,  and  betwaea 
Iheaa  two  parties  strong  Jeakmsiea  were  cooatanily  qiring- 
ingup.  In  theold  townof  PngBetheCaliKtiDespn- 
railed,  in  the  new  the  Taboritaa  held  sway,  and,  finding 
it  thus  difficult  to  aatiafy  and  [dease  all  panies,  and  even 
fearing  a  union  of  the  Calixtines  with  Ihe  Royalists,  Zia- 
ca flnaJly  withdrew  to  the  country-.  During  the  aiegu 
the  I'raguets  had  presented  to  the  emperor,  as  conili- 
tiona  of  submisutMi  and  adherence  to  hizn  as  aub}ecta^ 
four  articles  (.4  rlida  q/Traffur).  These  were  stipula- 
tions for,  1,  the  bee  and  untrammeled  preaching  ot  tbe 
Word  of  <;od,  throughout  tbe  kingdom  t^  bvaria,  by 
evangelical  preacheri ;  2,  the  free  ui 
both  kinds  by  all  true  Christiana  who  had  nc 
ntwtal  ain ;  S,  the  keeping  of  all  priests  and  monks  oat 
of  siiy  temporal  power,  and  obliging  them  lo  hve  ataml- 
ing  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apoatles;  4,  Iha 
punishment  of  all  mortal  situ,  and  of  all  disordera  COD- 
trary  to  the  law  of  God  commilud  by  the  priests.  Tba 
Taborilea,  however,  presented  no  Ices  than  twelve  arti- 
cle*, namely,  tbe  aupprtseion  of  all  unnecessary  choid)- 
ea,  altars,  images,  etc;  the  application  of  capital  ponisb- 
ment  fur  other  sins,  such  as  drinking  iu  taverns,  luxury 
in  clothes  or  in  the  style  of  living,  etc  But  tbe  con- 
tinued penecutiiais  of  the  Hussitea,  and  the  Dnqiialifled 
approval  oftbembySigiimund,  ever  united  the  two  par- 
ties for  common  defence.  March  1,  HiO,  Martin  V  in- 
vited a  regular  cmaade  against  them,  incited  Ibefetoia  a 
great  measure,  no  doubt,  by  Kgianund,  who  felt  himself 
toowsaktogainthekingihimwithhisarmy.  ThellnB- 
ites  were  now  to  be  dealt  with  aa  "rebels  against  Ibp  Ki>> 
man  Church,  and  as  heretics;"  and  the  emperor  cxcned 
himsdr  for  the  publication  of  this  bull  tl 
dominiona.  Even  more  than  tbe  previoua  di 
like  character,  it  shows  i  he  blind  seal  and 
bigotry  of  Rtane.  A  Chriaiian,  not  a  heathen  peafil^ 
wen  now,  however,  to  be  the  objecia  of  ita  Tengeanee 
—'  a  people  whose  great  heie^  was  that  ttwy  made 
the  Word  of  Cod  their  suprime  authuity,  arid  con- 
tended for  tbe  institutiona  of  the  Guapel  in  ibfir  prim- 
itive simplidly  and  integrity."  To  animate  hia  M- 
lowen  with  greater  fervor  in  the  rxtcution  of  the  bull, 
the  pope,  "by  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
authority  of  the  holy  apoatles  Sl-Pelcr  and  St.Paul,as 
well  as  by  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  bestowed  by 
(iod  upon  bimaelf,  granted  to  those  who  ahould  enter 
upon  the  crusade,  ot  to  such  even  as  ahoold  die  npm 
tbe  ftiMii, pinarj/ panim  oflitirtini,  .  .  ,  raid  riermal 
lalvatioH ;"  and  to  auch  aa  could  not  go  in  pcnon,  bat 
contribnted  to  it  in  any  wise,/DU  rnntsioa  oflkdr  limt. 
Thus  "all  Christendom,  with  ita  generala  and  armie^ 
waa  annunoned  to  cruah  out  the  hctiaica  of  meo  whoia 
the  council  chose  to  bum  rather  than  refute."  "  But  tbe 
reault  disappoinied  all  human  expeclationa.  The  forois 
of  the  empire  dashed  and  shattered  Ihemselves  against 
the  mvindble  resolution  and  desperale  courage  of  a  band 
of  men  auataineil  by  religioua  ealhuaaam,  and  condacted 
by  able  generals." 

Measures  for  defence  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Mnaa- 
iles.  Tbe  ciliiena  of  Prague,  who  had  frequently  been 
divided.now  united  against  tbe  BiouDon  foe.  Calixdne 
and  Tabori  te  were  ready  lo  Jcdn  handa  in  a  league  of  mu- 
lual  defence.  Never  wss  there  a  more  signal  defeat  than 
the  imperial  faux*  now  sustained,  sltbough  their  army 
waa  140,000  to  150,000  strong.  ITagoe  wu  the  Gnt 
city  freed  from  the  beleaguering  enemy;  bat  the  great 
battle  which  decided  tbs  fate  ot  the  Imperialiais  waa 
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fa^U  at  OklgoibctK  or  WUkov,  known  UitTeafter  m 
the  ZiKibng  (HiU  of  Ziio).  Tat  tha  oppottlMHi  of  the 
Tibodtca  to  aU  hicnr^ic*!  pomp,  and  Um  tfaraauned 
rain  of  aioM  of  Ihs  most  ■pkndid  Ktuctana  of  Pragm, 
incSDCd  the  CatuEtinei,  ■■  aoon  tt  the  danger  had  pass- 
ed, to  accept  the  tenna  of  pnan  which  ^ginniuid  Beem- 
id  fay  anxioDi  M  grant,proviiled.howet-(tr,  they  could 
iatee  tba  enipeior  at  the  Hitie  time  to  Temore  Ibc 
Migaa  of  hensy  which  rated  on  the  four  "Articles  of 
Fagae."  Thia  they  failed  Co  aocumpiiah,  and  peace 
>■■  ftanhet  delayed.    A  Kcond  and  tj:iird  attempt  of 


aw  made  to  oompromiie  the  dUTereiKn 
betwHD  the  Cilixlinea  and  Taboritea.  But  the  great- 
fVobtada  ta  thiawai  bund  Co  be  their  political  lather 
Ihao  teiigioas  viewi.  The  queation  who  should  wear 
ilie  erowB  of  Bohemui  wu  a  matter  of  no  little  impnr- 
uaa,  and  each  party  seemed  anxious  to  ■«»»  it  fur 
nut  of  their  number.  A  convenllan  of  the  atate*  Waa 
bddalCaaBlan,jDly,14Sl,  to  determine  the  matter.  A 
ngHwy  waa  app<HDl«d  of  twsnty  membeia,  talieii  fmin 
the  difltrent  oidera  of  the  natioo.  Ziaca  appeared  in  it 
ii  the  lint  rank  of  the  nobler  It  waa  Kwlred,  with 
riBHiksUe  niugiimity,  that  the  four  Aitidea  of  Prague 
Aeold  be  muTemlly  received.  Sigi»mund  waa  de- 
daied  incapable  of  reigning  orei  lloheinia.  and  the 
oovn  wai  oOarA  to  the  kii^  of  Poland.  He  refuae^l, 
bgvenr,  (o  accept  it.  WJthold,  grand  duke  of  Lithua- 
ma,  wsi  next  choeen ;  he  aim  declined,  but  recommend- 
ed Sigianinnd  Corybut,  his  brother,  to  the  Bohemian 
haroBs  and  aceompaided  him  to  Prague,  where  they 
both,  by  partaking  of  the  «niimunion  of  the  cup,  sealed 
Ibrir  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Calixllnes,  who  held 
aew  tbe  sopremacy  at  Prague,  and  who  had  revived 
[bar  okt  boatilicy  againrt  the  Taboritea.  The  nation 
diridHl  into  two  "Berce  partiea,  embittered  by  preju- 
dka  and  mutual  aggressions,"  so  that  the  oppoaition 
taCarybnt  became  irreconcilable,  even  although  Ziaca 
Uiiaclf  f^KHised  his  cause,  as  the  Taboritea  were  un- 
■illiaK  to  follow  their  leader  blindly.  A  diet  held  at 
Pqgiie  in  November,  1431,  to  determine  the  queMion, 
bmght  it  no  nearer  to  its  solution,  while  it  effected  the 
(■mgeownt  of  Ziaca  from  tbe  Call  xlines,  who  now  re- 
prded  him  and  his  fi>llowers  as  thnr  enemiea.  An 
SBiy  waa  gathered  against  them ;  but,  as  often  before, 
Ike  Taboritea  were  victorious,  and  the  Calixtinea  se- 
letdy  beaten.  Another  attempt  pntved  even  leaa  fa- 
nvihla  to  tbecn,  and,  thua  driven  to  desperation,  Zisca 
nsv  attempted  to  crush  the  Calixtinea,  who  were  vir- 
UaDy  leagued  with  the  Iraperialiats.  After  various  vic- 
'  a  over  hij  enemiea,  Zisca  appeared  befom  Prague 
lambs  11, 14S3,  and  invested  the  city,  suffering  no 
IB  iaaae  forth  from  its  galea.  When  everything  waa 
Rady  to  Monn  tbe  city,  a  depotalbn  of  the  CaUxtinta 
q^Hiid  befiin  him  and  aOered  terms  of  submiawon, 
■kich  be  readily  accepted.  Zisca  entered  Prague  with 
IRtal  hoDOra,  and  was  intnisted  with  the  exercise  of 
patBBoimt  authority.  The  emperor's  hopes  of  being 
Uag  of  fiobemia  had  of  late  been  based  upon  the  divis- 
loB)  of  the  nation,  and,  baffled  by  this  new  agreement 
littasm  the  Htaates,  he  now  sought  to  win  them  over 
by  libenl  eonrewinna.  He  offered  to  Ziaea  the  govern- 
OKst  of  the  kingdom,  and  aiked  fur  himself  only  the 


'  Dbi,  u  thia  culminating  point  of  Ziaca'a  fortunes, 
doth  overtook  him  (October  11,  14S4).  lie  lire<l  to 
fcil  the  purposea  of  Sigismimd,  and  died  at  the  moment 
when  his  death  was,  in  some  reepecta,  another  defeat  to 
hit  hopea.'  Ziaca't  death  left  the  Taboriles  without 
ny  real  leader.  Their  succea  they  chiefly  owed  to 
hm,  and  some  of  them,  to  indicate  their  deep  sense  of 
tlu  Icias  they  had  auffered.  took  the  name  of  Orptmiiti 
^'^T.).  Utben  were  absorbed  by  the  Horebites(q.  v.), 
wUe  BtiU  ntben  retained  their  old  name,  and  choae  Su 
PnoifnH  "the  Great"  (q.v.)  aa  their  leader.  Tbe  Or- 
IikBitcii,  heneter,  had  rdapeed  to  a  belief  in  transub- 
^ntiatioB;  Ihsy  obaerved  the  faata,  honored  the  aainia, 


ta  peribimed  wonhip  In  robes,  all  which 
■        ■        reject.     A™ng  the 


the  atriet  Taboritea  continued  ti 
Orpbanile  leaders,  Pnoopiua  •>  thi 

Vainlydid  the  pope,  Bsaisled  by  the  NDperor, 
*  against  the  Hu^tes,  who  sal- 
neighboring  countries,  and,  considering  alwars  Bohemia 
as  their  home,  and  other  places  as  the  land  of  tbe  Phil- 
istines, treated  the  Utter  accordingly.  Bande  ofnibbera 
ufall  nationa  aoon  joined  them.  Frederick  "  the  Valiant" 
made  war  against  them,  and  entemi  Bohemis  in  1426, 
and  Bgun  In  1420,  with  !0,000  men,  but  was  repulsed, 
on  the  second  occasion  ■uff'ering  a  terrible  dereat  at  the 
battle  of  Ausch,  June  16.  A  panic  now  seized  all  (ler- 
many,  which  was  increased  by  the  storming  of  Miesa 
and  Taehow  by  the  Huaaitea  tn  1437.  Another  crusade, 
instigated  against  them  by  the  emperor  Sigiamund  in 
the  same  year,  met  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
At  the  opening  of  14S8,  a  Convention  was  called  at 
Beraun  to  bring  about,  if  ponble,  a  genera]  paciiication 
of  the  natimi.  But  so  varying  were  the  views  of  the 
different  sects,  especially  the  doctrines  of  free-will,  justi- 
fication, and  pr«lestination,  that  the  Convention  was 
broken  up  without  accomplishing  anything.  In  1429, 
the  Orphanitea,  asnated  by  a  portion  of  the  Taboritea, 
made  a  great  invasiiHi  into  Saxony  and  Siiaia.  They 
took  Dresden,  marched  along  the  Kibe  lo  Magdeburg, 
thentumeil  into  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  Anal- 
ly returned  to  Bohemia  by  way  of  Sileeia,  dislributin^ 
themselvea  into  dillinent  banda  in  various  place*,  anil 
adopting  names  according  to  their  fancy.  Some  were 
known  as  CoUrdort,  some  as  "  Small  Caps"  {Pelil  CKa- 
ptaui,  savs  L'Enfant),  some  as  LiKie  Cotairu,  others  aa 
Wolf-baiidi.  In  the  spring  of  14B0  they  were  ready 
to  undertake  another  invasitm.  With  20,000  cavalry, 
80,000  mfantry,  and  SOOO  chariots,  and  with  Procopius 
and  other  able  generals  at  their  head,  they  repeated  the 
invasion  of  the  countries  that  had  been  visited  the  pre- 
vious year.  Dividing  into  sei-ersl  bands,  they  desolated 
or  reduced  to  ashes  mote  than  a  hundred  towns  and  vil- 
lages, heat  a  Saxon  army  at  Grimma,  then  went  to 
Franconia,  and  returned  home  through  Lower  Bavaria. 
Meanwhile  the  pope  had  been  busy  with  his  bigots  cry- 
ing a  new  crusade  against  the  Husnlea,  November  1, 
1439,  a  diet  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna,  but 
the  delay  of  Sigiamund  in  reaching  the  pUce  hail  caused 
its  transfer  to  Presbuig.  Here  the  deliberations  were 
protracteil  for  eight  montha,  and  at  length  nearly  all 
the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  empire  were  brought  to- 
gether, either  in  person  or  by  ambasaailora.  "  It  was 
Anally  leaolveil  lo  make  still  another  inva«on  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  papal  legate  came  provided  for  the  emergen- 
cy. He  hadbnwght  with  him  a  bull  of  Martin  V,  or- 
daining a  cruaode,  which  waa  now  opportunely  to  be 
published.  Indulgences  were  profusely  pmmised  to 
those  who  should  engage  in  the  enterpriser  or  contrib- 
ute to  its  promotion.  Those  who  should  fast  and  pray 
for  its  succets  should  have  a  reminion  of  penance  for 
sixty  days.  From  other  vows  interfering  with  enlist- 
ments in  the  holy  war,  a  dispensation  should  be  freely 
bestowed."  Rreat  eBbrts  were  made  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this,  the  sixth  invasion  of  Bohemia  by 
the  Imperialists  (or  the  third  papal  crusade  urged  by 
Martin  V).  June  34,1481,  was  the  time  appointed  for  it. 
Bui,  before  it  was  undertaken,  the  emperor,  lo  test  the 
spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  made  again  propositions  for  the 
crown.  The  Orphanites  were  the  only  Hussites  that 
oppowid  him.  The  Calixtinea  and  Taboriles  returned 
a  deputarion  of  four  to  confer  with  Sigiamund.  But, 
even  berore  this  depulation  had  relumed  to  Prague,  tbe 
ilea  became  dislraslfu!,  and  tl 
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only  intended  lo  mislead  them  into  a  stale  of  security, 
and  then  surprise  and  conquer  them.  "  The  old  leagues 
and  confMerations  were  revived.  Old  feuds  were  for- 
gotten. The  banns  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Ca- 
liztlnes  ef  Prague,  and  (he  indomitable  Taboriua  and 
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Orphuiitet,  again  miitad  to  npel  the  in**dcr.  Id  >  few 
weelu  eo,000  in&nDy,  7000  cavalry,  and  3600  chuiou 
ware  gathered."  The  craaading  force  alio  had  been  col- 
lecting, and  now  numbered  80,000  (aoata  ny  130,000) 
men,  under  the  dHmnaod  oT  the  electw  orBniiKleDburg. 
This  army,  immenae  aa  it  wai,  and  pnwerTul  and  in- 
vincible ai  it  Kcmed,  wu,  like  iu  pedecenon,  com- 
fdelely  routed  at  Tautch,  August  14, 14S1,  and  the  bopea 
or  the  Imperialisti  of  subjecting  the  Bohemiana  by  force 
of  amis  effectually  crushed,  i^giamund  now  moat  ear- 
neatly  endeavored  to  nuike  peace,  and  intrusted  the  ne- 
gotiationi  to  the  Council  of  Ba^  (which  met  DeceiB- 
ber,  1431).  The  Bohemiana  were  invited,  promised  a 
aafe-conduct,  and  freedom  to  remain  at  Basle,  to  act,  de- 
dde,  treat,  and  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  cooit- 
dl;  also  "perfect  liberty  to  celebrate  in  their  hou«« 
their  peculiar  forms  of  worship ;  that  in  public  and  in 
private  they  should  be  allowed  from  Scripture  and  the 
holy  doctors  to  advance  proof  of  their^ur  Artida, 
against  which  no  preaching  of  the  Catholics  ahould  be 
allowed  while  th<^  remained  within  the  city."  But 
even  with  these  proffered  favorable  conditions  the  Eto- 
haniiana  at  flrst  kept  aloof,  mistrusting  the  sincerity  of 
the  oOen  made  them;  yet  in  1182  they  consented  to 
send  envoys  to  the  coundL  It  was  in  tiie  beginning 
of  the  nest  year  (January  4, 1488)  [hat  the  Bohemian 
deputation,  numbering  300,  was  choaen  from  the  most 
DoUe  in  the  land,  and  with  Procopius  "  the  Great,"  the 
ctdleague  of  Zisca,  the  hero  of  many  battles,  the  leader 
of  many  invaHoai,at  its  head.  On  the  16tb  ofJamiary 
the  Bohemian  deputation  ajqieared  before  the  coundl, 
and  presented  tbe  four  Articles  of  Prague  as  tbe  basis 
of  n^otiationi.  Alter  diacuaaing  them  for  fifty  daya, 
the  parties  had  been  brought  no  nearer  together,  and 
the  Bohemians,  growing  impaUent,  prepared  for  their 
return  to  Prague.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
however,  the  council  sent  envoys  to  Prsgue,  and  finally 
tbe  Treaty  of  Prague  vraa  oonduded,  November  BO,  1438, 
known  in  history  as  the  Coy^mclaia,  stipulating  flrst 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tbe  abolition  of  eccled- 
astical  censorship,  then  for  the  admission  of  the  four 
Articles  of  Prague,  modified  as  foUons :  1,  the  eucl 
to  be  administered  equally  under  one  or  both  kinds;  S, 
that  preaching  should  be  free,  but  only  permitted  to  reg- 
ulaiiy  ordained  ministers  i  3,  that  prints  should  hare 
no  poBseBHoni,  but  should  be  permitted  to  administer 
upon  them ;  4,  that  sin  shoidd  be  punished,  but  only  by 
the  regularly  constituted  authoriliia.  TheTaboritai  dis- 
approved (he  proceedings;  a  diet,  held  at  Prague  in  1434, 
in  which  the  Cslixlines  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  brought  the  difficulty  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Ca- 
lixtine*,  joined  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  defeated  the 
Taboriles  near  Bbhmischbrod,  Hay  80, 1434.  The  two 
Proeopiusea  were  killed.  TheTaborileswerenowdriven 
Ui  their  strotigbolds,  which  tbey  were  obliged  (o  surren- 
der otie  bv  one.  In  another  diet,  held  at  Prague  in 
1436,  all  Bohemians  acknowledged  Sigismund  for  their 
kinc.  he  granting  them,  on  his  part,  very  advantageous 
Gonditiotia  for  (heir  country  uid  secL  The  Romish 
Church,  in  accepting  the  four  Articles,  having  conceded 
U  them  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  eucharist,  and  many 
other  privileges,  they  were  finally  absolved  from  eoclesi- 
asticsl  interdict,  and  the  empenir  came  to  Prague  Au- 
gust 23, 1436.  TheTaborites  submitted  gTBdually,  and 
the  [bus  united  Hussites  took  the  name  of  Ulraguiili 
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Sit^miuid,  hovrever,  did  oot  keep  the  pmmiiea  he 
had  made  on  ascending  tbe  thnme  oT  Bohemia,  but 
rather  used  every  means  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
tllith  in  that  countiy.  The  chief  of  the  HuMites,  John 
Rokyxan,  whom  the  emperor  himself  had  at  first  con- 
finned  in  the  office  of  arcbbishop,  came  to  be  in  danger 
of  his  life.  This  created  new  distuibancos,  which  con- 
tinued undl  the  death  of  Kgiamund  in  1437.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  now  elected  Albrecht  of  Austria 
king,  but  the  Hussites  chose  Casimir  of  Poland.  The 
fanner  finally  prevailed;  but  at  his  death,  in  October, 
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1489,  during  the  ninofity  ofbia  so 
emon  were  appointed  (in  1441),  tbe  «w  a  Roman  Cath- 
oUc,  the  other  a  Huaite,  to  govern  tbe  kingdom.  In 
.444,  George  de  Podiebrad  was  the  Husnte  govemor 
ihosen,  and  in  14W  be  assumed  the  sida  contniL  This 
change  created  no  diaorder,  as  the  Komao  Catholio, 
who  were  busily  engaged  undermining  the  Huaails  doc- 


avoid  an  open  conflict  with  them.  At  tbe  death  of 
lAlislaua  in  1457,  George  himself  was  elected  kingi  Ib 
order  to  conciliate  the  pope,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  by  Roman  Cathohc  bishops,  and  swore  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church  and  to  tbe  pi^ie.  During  hia  rajgn  , 
the  Calixtines  enjoyed  full  religious  liberty;  and  when 
Pope  Hus  11  declared  the  treaty  abolished  in  146i, 
George  sent  the  papal  legatee  to  prison  without  finthcr 
forms.  For  this  he  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  BoaUy 
deposed  by  tbe  pope  in  IMiS. 

"  Meanwhile  tbe  warlike  Taboritea  had  diMpfwarcd 
from  the  scene.  They  lui  longer  formed  a  natimal 
party.  Butthefeebleremaantsofthatmultitudewhi^A 
had  once  followed  tbe  standards  of  Zisca  and  Frooofuoa 
still  dung  to  their  cherished  faith,  and,  with  the  Word 
of  God  as  their  only  supreme  authority,  tbe  Unitid 
BritArm  (q.  v.)  appear  as  their  lineal  representatives. 
How,  from  such  an  ori^n,  should  have  sprung  a  peoide 
whose  peaceful  virtues  and  missionary  seal  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  world,  is  a  problem  only  to  be 
solved  by  admitting  that,  in  the  (kith  of  the  old  Taboi- 
ites,  however  they  may  ha%-e  been  guilty  of  fanatkal 
excesses,  there  was  to  be  found  that  fundamental  piin- 
ciple  of  reverence  for  tbe  authority  of  Scriptoic  alone 
whicb  they  bequeathed  aa  a  cherished  legacy  to  tfaoae 
who  could  apply  and  act  upon  it  in  more  favorable  cii^ 
cumstancea  and  in  more  peaceful  times."  The  suecev- 
OT  of  (ieorge,  Ladiataus  of  Poland,  who  came  to  the 
government  in  1471,  held  fast  to  the  coDditicoa  of  tbe 
treaty,  though  himself  a  Koman  Catholic  In  1486  he 
concluded  the  peace  of  Kultenbe^,  according  to  wbich 
the  UtraquiitB  and  Bubunisis  (Koman  Cstholia  who 
communed  but  in  one  kind)  were  promised  equal  lokr- 
alion;  and  in  1497  be  gave  tbe  Utraquiila  the  right  lo 
appoint  an  administrator  of  the  arehlnshopric  of  hagoe 
as  their  ecdessstical  chief.  When  the  Refonnatkn 
began  in  Germany,  it  waa  gladly  hailed  by  both  tbe 
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they  decided  to  continue,  under  the  guidance  of  Luths, 
the  refoim  begun  by  Muss;  A  Urge  part  of  them  now 
divided  Ibcmselvea  into  Lutherans  and  Calviniata,  and 
in  1575  both  these  united  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
in  ■  Joint  conlesMon,  and  became  a  atriclly  Protestant 
denomination.  They  were  permitted  lo  enjoy  rdig- 
ious  hberty  until  IBli,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
many  restrictions  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  at>d  lo  still 
mote  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  in  IG17.  This  was  tbe 
first  cause  of  the  Thirty-yesis'  War,  and  it  was  only 
under  Joseph  II  that  the  Calixtines  recovered  thdr  re- 
ligious liberty.  See  CocbUus,  IliM.  I/tutilarvm  (Uay- 
encc,  1549,  foL) ;  Theobald,  /tuitiltmkrirg  (WiOrahag, 
1609;  Nuremb.l6i3;BmL1760,S  vols.);  GttdiklUti 
Iltutilat  (Lps.  1784) ;  Schubert,  Gackidac  <L  Hunilim- 
krirst  (Neustadt,  1836);  Pierer,  Unctriai  L«r»fai«,  viii, 
686;  VioffeD,I}erah.Huu.Brudtr}:irtlu{Uti.lW>):- 
Tin  Kt/brmalioH  and  A«i-Rr/ormalim  n  AxkiHI 
(London,  184S, !  vols.  Svo) ;  Palacky,  Gadiidile  r.  Bik- 
n«  (1B46, 3  vols.),  voL  iii ;  Beailiuiiga,  ■.  VerkSlmu  i. 
WaUemr  z.±d,maagm  StUtniiBilmat  (Prag;  1W9): 
VorlSufer  d.  Haitilaitlainu  m  Bdimai  (new  edit.  I86»)i 
Jean  GoclUee  and  Theobaldus,  Hal.  (fa  la  Gitm  Ja 
Hauita ;  Neander,  Ckurd,  HiH.  v,  172 ;  Gindely,  Cssr*. 
d. Bdhmuchfn  BrSdrr  (Prague,  1867,  S  vols.  Svo);  and 
especially  Gillett,  Life  and  Timti  ofJolm  Una  (Boston. 
lt*3,  2  vols.  8vo),  from  which  extrw^ts  have  frequenlly 
lH«n  made  in  this  artide.  Konian  Catholic — Asi^baclL 
Kircken-Lexihm,  iii,  848  sq.;  Gttck.  Kta*er  SigmmA 
(Hamb.  1888-45,  4  vtds.  Bvo).  SeeHins.  (J.H.W.) 
Hutofaeion,  Fruials,  calle< 


^felktr  of  ipceoUtirc  pbiknoph]' in  SooU«nd,~  wM  ibe 
•on  of  ■  Pnibjitcciaa  minism  in  Ireltnd,  and  wu  bom 
Ai^  8,  1694,  He  eotemt  the  UniveiHly  of  Glugow 
in  1710,  aod  aftemrds  beouoa  miniMer  of  a  Prnbyle- 
riia  ebiodi  in  the  nonti  of  Inland ;  but,  preftmng  the 
■tBdj  of  philoaophy  to  tbwkogj,  he  wai  induced  to  open 
■  prirate  acaiiony  at  DuUio.  The  publication  otnana 
Df  bii  wotka  won  procured  him  the  fiiendahip  of  many 
£Mii^Biihe<l  penona,  and  in  1729  he  waa  called  ai  pro- 
fnjr  of  moral  philosopEiy  to  tJie  Univeimly  of  Gla^ 
gmr.  He  died  in  1747.  UU  principal  worka  are, /"Af- 
htnpkim  wmraliM  DuMMlis  compnidiaria,  tHiica  rljurit- 
fmbaiiM  Holaralii  demala  coatmnu  (Ulaigow,  174!, 
ltH>)^"t  $kortIalniiiKli(>»toMorniPhiiMopkg,eoif 
tamiag  lU  Ekmait*  o/EMct  ami  Iht  Laie  qf  KaOirt, 
naiidated  (Gla^ow,  1747,  Hn.  gm)  —An  Emy  m  rlu 
Hi^an  and  ConAtet  of  Pauioiu  and  A^eOiau  (Bd  ed. 
tibug.  1769,  am.  8vo)  —SyHopiiM  mnapiftica,  Onlologi- 
oa  d  Paeumalobiyiam  cott^eclea  (editio  aexla,  Gliag. 
17i4,aBall8n>):— /ta/HfKiry  MfofjU  Original  of  our 
lint  a/  BtOMlg  and  Virtut,  in  two  trealiaee  (5th  edit, 
nncted,  IxHKlon,  ITSS,  ivo)  -—Lrtttrt  betrrat  Iht  loft 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burmt  and  Mr,  Huleham  cfmcenwg  Ike 
Irm  f'oiBidtiliim  of  Virlue  or  Moral  Goodnai,  etc  (Lon- 
ta.  IJB6,  S\iij.  After  hia  death,  his  Sgitrm  of  Moral 
PUIetophii  *ai  published  by  his  ion,  Fnncia  llulche- 
MO,  ILDt  with  a  sketch  of  hii  life  and  wridnga  by  Dr. 
WiUiun  tXchnun  (Gbug.  1765,  i  voIil  4to).  "  In  hia 
■Mr^jrncoJ  ayaum  HutchMon  rejected  the  theory  of 
imale  iAeaa  and  principle!,  bat  iiudated  upon  the  admia- 
■ioB  of  certain  unirerul  propoMtiMia,  or,  aa  he  terma 
iheo,  metaphyncal  axtoma,  which  are  (elf-evident  and 
Baouble.  Theae  ■xiouia  are  primary  and  oriRinal, 
and  do  not  derive  their  anthiwiiy  from  any  rimplet  and 
adtectdent  principle.  Conaeqnently,  it  ia  idle  to  seek  a 
(rittrien  of  Inilh,  fur  tbia  i>  none  other  than  reaMHi  jl- 
■di;  or,  in  the  words  of  Hut^eaon,  'raenti  congeniu 
■McllifieiHli  via,'  Of  hia  onlological  axionu  two  are  im- 
poatant :  Eferythinft  exiata  really ;  and  no  quaKty,  af- 
fectioo,  or  action  ia  real,  except  in  ao  far  aa  it  exist*  in 
UDe  object  or  thing.  From  the  latter  proposition,  it 
faUowB  that  all  abamct  nffirmalire  prnpoaitiona  are  hy- 
pnlwtical,  that  is,  they  invariably  luppoM  the  exist- 
nee  of  some  object  without  which  they  cannot  be  tme. 
Ttah  ia  dirided  into  logical,  moral,  and  metaphyaicaL 
Idped  truth  ia  the  agreement  oraprapoutjon  with  (he 
o^cct  it  relates  to ;  moral  truth  ia  the  harmony  of  the 
nlward  act  with  the  inward  aentiments;  lastly,  meta- 
(■fajBcal  tratb  ia  that  nature  of  a  thing  wherein  it  ia 
kaowa  to  God  as  that  which  actually  it  ia,  or  it  ia  ita  abao- 
late  reality.  Perfect  truth  is  in  the  inlinite  alone.  The 
tnoh  of  floite  thing*  ia  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
bailed.  It  ia,  however,  (liom  the  Hnile  that  the  mind 
riaa  to  Ibe  idea  of  absiJute  truth,  and  so  forms  to  itaelf 
a  lulief  that  an  abaolate  and  perfectnaIureexistt^  which, 
ki  regard  to  duration  and  qiace.  ia  infinite  and  eternal 
Tke  aonl,  aa  t)te  thinking  essence,  it  tpiritual  and  incor- 
ponaL  Of  its  tutuie  ws  have,  it  is  true,  but  little 
kMvledge;  oerenbeleM,  ila  apeciHc  difTerenoe  from 
lady  ia  ai  odoh  attested  by  the  cooacioasneia.  It  it 
tiaqile  and  acrive ;  body  it  eompodle  and  paanve.  From 
the  tpiritual  nature  of  the  aool,  however,  Hntcheaon 
*c*  not  derive  ita  immortality,  but  make*  thit  to  rest 
(^oB  the  goodnesB  and  wiadom  of  God."  In  moral  phi- 
iM^y  be  was  the  Orat  to  uae  the  term  ■■  moral  tense" 
U  dcaote  "  the  faculty  wliich  perceives  the  morslity  of 
artiem,'  and  he  heU  it  U)  be  an  caaential  part  of  human 
aatae.  ■■  Me  allowa  tlie  appellation  of  good  to  those 
aoios  alooe  which  are  diaiotereelad  and  flow  from  the 
pmdplB  of  benevolenee.  The  laac  hn  no  nderence  to 
eapediOKy  ooi  personal  advanlagca,  nor  even  to  the 
■oca  nAHd  enjoyments  of  moral  aympathy,  the  obli- 
ptaoa  of  naam  and  truth,  or  of  the  divine  will  It  la 
*  iliniiul  and  peculiar  principle,  a  morsi  sentiment  oi 
iOinet  ef  giHt  dignity  and  aothority,  and  itt  end  it  to 
<tplal«  the  paKon%  and  to  decide,  in  fanr  of  virtue, 
the  oMifict  batWccn  the  bteaeataj  and  diainlanKed 
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On  this  foundatiMi  Hutcheami  ered«d  all 

the  Bupersbucture  of  the  moral  duties."  See  UngKth 
Cidopa^Ha ;  Hackintoeh,  Hillary  of  JHhiixil  Pkiloto- 
pAy,  p.  126 ;  Tennemann,  Maimal  llitlorg  of  Pkiieta- 
phj),  §  S&O  1  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  406 ;  Morell,  llutary 
ofMod.Pkilp.l79iq^,;  WCot^lKtuitioiuafUKiliad, 
p.  »2,  348,  411  >q.;  Allibone,  i>icf.  ofAulkort,  i,  926. 

Hntcheaon,  0«or|;e,  an  English  Biblical  schol- 
ar, of  whoae  eaiiy  life  but  little  is  known,  fionriahed 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  waa  a  min- 
ister lint  at  Colomoncll,  and  later  at  Edinburgii,  but 
was  ejected  for  nooconfinmity  about  1660.  In  1669  ha 
preached  at  Irvine,  though  he  oonlinued  steadfastly  to 
oppose  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy.  He  died  in 
1S78.  He  wrote,  Kxpontim  aftki  luebie  Minor  PrapJi- 
<0  (Lond.  le&S,  im.Bvo}  -.—Kitporil.  <!fJolm  (1667,  foL) : 
—Krpotilion  of  Jab  (I6«i9,  foL)  z—ForifJivt  Semiait  at 
t*e  ISOa  Ptalnt  (Edinb.  1691,  Svo).  — Kitio,  BibL  Of 
clap,  ii,  S46;  AUibooe,  Did.  of  A  Mtkort,  i,  90.  <J.  H. 
W,) 

Ratobinaon,  Anne,  an  American  religious  en- 
thuaast,  and  founder  of  a  party  of  Antinomiang  (q.  v.) 
in  the  New  England  colony,  emigrated  from  Lincoln* 
thire,  England,  to  Boston  in  1696.  She  darmed  to  be  • 
medium  of  divine  revelation,  and,  being  "■  woman  of 
admirable  understanding,  and  proHtable  and  aober  car- 
riage, she  won  a  powerful  parly  in  the  couniry,  and  her 
eiicmiea  could  never  speak  of  her  without  acknowledg- 
ing her  eloquence  and  ability."  She  held  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelU  in  every  believer,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  it  tnperior  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Aa 
heriloctrinea  alTectednot  only  the  religious,  but  alsotht 
political  profeaaiona  of  the  people,  gteat  cnntruverttea  en* 
tued ;  a  synod  waa  Anally  called,  in  which  her  teachinga 
wem  condemned,  and  she  aiMl  her  aasociate  leaden  were 
banished  from  the  oolony.  Anne  and  her  friends  now 
obtained  (tota  tbe  chief  nf  the  Narraganaetls  permiaaion 
to  reside  in  Rhode  [aland.  Here"they  setup  a  commn- 
nity  on  the  highly  commendable  principle  that  no  one 

the  dcicease  of  her  hushand  (who  shsml  her  opinions), 
she  removed  toa  DuMh  seKlcmenl  in  the  colony  of  New 
fork.  In  I643,shesnd  her  whole  family  of  flReenper- 
ions  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but  one 
daughter  baibarouilv  murdercil.  See  Bancroft,  Hill.  ^ 
the  United  Slala,  i,  388  »q.  i  Chambers,  Cwffop.  v,  478 ; 
A  nerican  Prab.  Ret.  I860,  p.  825.     (J.  II.  W.) 

HntoMnaon,  Jotm,  1,  a  Puritan  colonel  in  the 
Psrliamentaiy  army  during  the  time  of  the  English 
Civil  War,  wat  bora  at  Notlinghim  in  1617.  He  WM 
a  nonconformist  (Baptist),  and,  being  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  much  of  hia  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Notting- 
ham Castle.  At  the  trial  of  the  king  (Charles  I)  he 
concurred  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having 
first  "addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer."  Cromwell's 
conduct  afler  this  unlbrtunate  afTair  Hutchinson  disap- 
proved;  and  while  various  lentiments  are  entertained 
on  his  political  conduct, "  none  question  his  intPgriry  or 
piety."  At  the  Reatoration  he  suiTervd  the  general  fata 
of  the  Republicans,  and  dieil  in  prison,  Sept.  11, 1664. 
See  Neale,  llitl.  of  the  Parilimt  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  37S 
sq.;  Appleton'a  ^m.  Cyctij).ix,896. 

Hutotiiiuoil,  John,  3,  inventor  of  a  theory  of  her- 
meneutica  which  gave  riae  to  much  discussion  in  the 
I7ih  cenlury,«nd  still  has  a  few  adherents, was  bom  in 
!674,at  Spennithome,iii  Yorkahire.  After  private  edu- 
cation, he  became,  at  the  age  of  lO.stcwsn)  Co  Mr.  Bath- 
urit,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  many  marks  of  confidence,  and  finally 
procured  for  Hutchioton  a  Nnccure  appointment  ofiESOO 

mainly  devoted  to  religious  study.  He  also  made  a  large 
and  TjIoaUa  eoUection  of  foeailt.  In  17S4  he  publithed 
the  fint  part  of  a  curioua  woik  emitkd  Voau'f  Prncip- 
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w,  in  which  he  attamptcd  la  mtaU  the  doeUfne  of 
gravitiittan  •*  taught  in  the  Prineipia  of  Mewton.  In 
[he  wcond  put  of  cbii  work,  whii  h  (ppMceti  in  17!7,  he 
continued  his  etUcIc  upon  the  Newtoniu  philoeophr, 
■Dd  muntuncd,  on  the  aulborily  of  Scripture,  Ihe  exist- 
taetalttpltrotiii.  Froni  thia  time  to  hie  death  be  pub- 
li«hed  yetxlf  one  or  two  volume*  in  rurther  eioaditioD 
of  his  viewi,  which  evince  exlennve  knmfledee  of  the 
,  Hebrew  Scriptum     He  died  Augnit  S8, 1787. 

"Accoidine  to  Hntchinaon, the  Old  TeUunent  coi' 
taini  ■  complete  qrHem  of  naCunl  hiatocy,  theidogf ,  and 
legion.    The  Helmw  language  waa  the  medium  of 

aod  conaequently,  aa  a  perfect  langnage,  it  muM  be  dd- 
extenuirewithalltheobjecUafknawleilge,and  ita  *ev- 
eraltenna  are  truly  ngniflcant  of  the  objecti  wiuch  they 
indicate,  and  not  no  many  arbitrary  ngat  to  reprcaent 
them.  Accordingly,  Hutf  hinaon,  after  Oiigen  and  ath- 
en,Iaid  great  Btresa  on  the  evidence  ofHelnvwelymolo' 
gy,  and  aHerteil  that  the  Scripture*  are  not  to  be  uiidei~ 
Mood  and  interpreied  in  ■  lileial,  but  in  a  typical  aenae, 
and  acoarding  to  the  radii^  import  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
preniona.  By  this  plan  of  interpretation,  be  maintained 
that  the  Old  Teuament  would  be  found  not  only  to  tea- 
tiiy  fully  to  the  nature  and  ofScea  of  Chriu,  but  also  to 
contain  a  perfect  syatem  or  natural  philosophy."  His 
editors  give  the  following  compendium  of  the  Hutchin- 
aonian theory;  "The Hebrew Scriptureanowhere ascribe 
motion  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  dxedneae  to  the  earth ; 
they  describe  the  created  aystcm  to  be  a  ptamai  without 
■ny  Bocuum,  and  reject  the  assistance  of  gravitation,  al^ 
traction,  or  any  such  occult  qualitiea,  for  perlotmiae  the 
stated  operations  of  nature,  which  are  cairied  on  1^  the 
meclianism  of  the  heavens  in  their  Ihreefijld  condition 
of  lire,  light,  and  spirit,  or  air,  the  material  agents  set  to 
work  at  tho  beginning;  the  heavens,  thus  framed  by 
Almighty  wisdom,  are  an  instituted  emblem  and  visible 
substitute  of  Jehovah  Klahim,the  eternal  three,  the  co- 
equal and  co-adorable  Trinity  in  Unity :  the  unity  of 
substance  in  the  heavens  pcnnls  out  the  unity  of  essence, 
and  the  distinction  of  conditions  the  triune  personality 
in  Deity,  without  confounding  the  peraons  or  divi  " 
the  aulietance.  Fnmi  their  being  made  emblems, 
■recalled in  Hebrew Stenui, the nameB,Trpresentalives, 
or  substitutes,  expreeang  by  their  names  that  they  are 
emblems,  and  by  their  coiMlitimu  or  ofBccs  whst  it  is 
they  Bic  emblems  of."  As  an  instance  of  his  etyroologic- 
il  inlerprelation,the  wordferiri,  which  our  Iran  ' 
renders  Comtanl,  Hutchinson  construes  to  signify 
that  which  puriAea,'  and  »  Iha  puriHer  or  purification 
"for,"  not  "with,"  man.  From  Mmilar  et j-mologie», T 
drew  the  conclusion  "  that  all  the  riles  and  ceremoni 
of  the  Jewish  dispenaation  were  so  many  delineations  i 
Christ,  in  wliat  he  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  BiRcr,  and 
that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types  of  his  actions 
and  suflerings,  and  that,  by  pcrformiiig  them  aa  such. 
were  in  so  far  Christiana  both  in  faith  and  practice." 
All  his  writings  are  collected  in  The  PbiioaopAical  and 
Thro{ogia\l  Workt  of  lU  tale  trulg  leaned  John  Hutch- 
mmh,  Etg.  (Lond.  1749,  Sd  eilit.  1!  vols.  Rve). 

"Hutchinson's  philtJogical  ami  exegeticsi  views  found 
numerous  followers,  who,  without  constituting  a  doctri- 
nal sect,  came  to  be  distinguished  aa  '  Hutchinson  iani. 
In  their  number  they  reckoned  several  distinguished 
divines  in  England  and  Scotland,  lioth  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  and  of  Dinenting  communities.    Among  tht 

npher,  Mr,  William  Jones;  Mr.  Bomaine,  and  Hr.  Julius 
Bales,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  the 
of  Mr.  Hulchinson,  pmenled  the  living  of 
Sussex;  Mr. Parkhnnt, the  lexicographer;  Dr. Hodges, 
prnvost  of  Oriel  -,  and  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  Univer- 
BityCollege,Oxrord;  Mr.Holloway,autharof  Z^rrcmd 
5pHT(,andMr.Lee,authoroffiop*Ma,orA^aftirrVr*ai 
aderiilift  of  Truth.  The  principles  of  Hr.  Hutchinson 
ai«  still  entertained  by  many  divine*  without  Iheir 
fcMing  to  be  foUowets  of  Ht.  HulcbiDSon,  bat  the  Q 
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iMroftnofeMingHalcMnHotanslsnowTeryaiuIl."  8m 
^rngUJ,  Cg€^a.y.;  Jone*  of  Novlaitd,  iroH3.volB.  iU 
and  xii ;  Bishop  Home,  Worla,  vol  vi  (ed.  1809) ;  Bat«>, 
0;/iKea//fii(oUHSa(Lood.l7M,8vo);  Speannan, jl »- 
KnKto/-/riitaUw(M'*H'onb(Edinb.l7S5,liii»);  KU- 
ii>,BaL  Ctdap.  a,M5. 

/bntcbltuonlanlam.  See  HuTciii!(Baa,J(MiM,JL 
VHntMn,  Ulbicii  voh,  a  German  knight  and  Be- 
former,  was  bom  April  ao  (or  3i),  1488,  at  Castle  Steck- 
elberg,  in  Heaao-CJMel,  and  ent«ed  the  monaster?  of 
Fnlda  in  1498,  intending  to  become  a  monk,  but  Sed  in 
1504  to  Erfurt,  where  he  oonlinued  hi*  theological  atial- 
ies  for  ■  whil&  In  I60&  he  went  to  Cokigne,  and  tlM 
foUowing  year  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  the  new 
univenity  had  recently  been  established.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  philology  and  poetry. 
From  Frankfort  be  went  to  Greifswald,  and  afterwards 
to  Rostock,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy.  In  1610 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  be 
remained  until  161!.  He  altenrards  viated  Pavia  and 
Bologna,  studied  law,  and  devoted  himself  paiticnlailj 
to  the  humanities  and  poetry.  What  he  saw  in  Italy 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  an  enlightnted  oppomni 
of  popery.  Later  he  Jcnned  the  army  of  the  empow 
^'  'lisn,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1617.  Taking 
Reuchlin's  quarrel  against  the  Dominicans  al 
Col<«ne,  he  wrote  agalnn  the  Male  of  the  Romidi 
Church,  and  puticulsrly  against  the  pontifE  BoUer, 
and  more  open  in  the  expression  of  bis  opinions  than 
moat  men  trf'  his  age,  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  HeformatioQ,  though  he  sympathized  with  La- 
ther only  in  hia  attack  upon  the  pope,  his  great  aim 
being  not  so  much  to  change  the  Church  aa  to  ttut 
Germany  (imn  the  tyiaimy  of  which  popery  was  the 
baua.  In  1622  he  maile  an  alHance  with  Frani  nm 
Sickingen,  who  was  choam  chief  of  the  nolulily  of  the 
Upper  Kbina  at  Landau.  In  that  year,  as  the  Gamaa 
princes  did  not  approve  of  Sickingen's  plan  of  freciiig 
Germany  from  the  Romish  rule,  he  sppcaled  to  the 
States,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  side  with  the  bd- 
bility  against  the  princes.  But  Sickingen  sacctunbed 
in  1638,  and  Hutten  waa  obliged  la  flee  from  Germaey. 
In  Kwitoeiland,  his  former  frieiul  Erasmns  withdrew 
from  him,  and  the  C4MU>dl  of  Zurich  drove  him  oM  of 
their  territory.  He  then  retired  to  the  idand  of  Uttaon, 
on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  £9,  16% 
Halirn  has  been  very  varkaaly  Judged,  ■■ 
the  different  stand-points  of  User' ' 

a  partisan  of  (he  Kelonnation  fnm\  any  religioos  fol- 
ing,  he  did  all  he  could  to  Ave  his  native  land  from 
the  ndijection  to  the  papacy.  For  that  end  he  gave 
Luther  aH  the  aid  in  his  power.  He  was  one  of  the  aa- 
thors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Epitlei^  otamrDmi  ri- 
rvTMw,  aitd  most  of  his  writings  were  satires  ac«insl 
the  pope,  the  monks,  and  the  clergy.  Several  ediiioaa 
of  his  works  have  been  pnblished-,  the  principal  arc 
Muncb'a  (Beriin,  1821.23,  S  vols.)  and  Kd.  Bbcking'l 
(Lpc.  1866  sq.,  7  vols.}.  See  fpin'ofa  U.  ab  I/atlen  ad 
R.  Crnam  (Leipaig,  1801) ;  Kicking,  Ji'ia  feneitiaiM 
der  Sckriften  MutcnX  /mfrz  bOiUofjr-apkiou  HuHniami 
(Leipi.  1868) ;  Schubait,  BiagrajMe  (I4K.  17S1)  ;  Tis- 
i:lier,BiegroplLK  (Lpa.  ISOB);  Puaa,CMelt  ran  HI- 
In,  n  lilmirucher  HaHidtt  (StUBburg,  I1S8) ;  Gita^ 
H.  a.  sria  Zeilallrr  (18IS) ;  K  von  Brunnow,  Ubict  m 
H.  (Lpx.  1842,  8  volt.) ;  BUrck,  UMti  r.  //.  (I>Tead(n  a. 
Lpi.  1846) :  David  Friedricfa  Stnnas,  Ulridt  r.  //.  (Lfa. 
1857,  2  vols.);  Arrae  CrrBKOitfvr, Maidi.  1868 ;  £cJK<<c 
ftevine  (Lond.),  July,  1858,  p.  54  sq. ;  Pierer,  Cmrmai 
/.niiicni.vcd.  viii;  Hase,  CiL//i<f0ty,  §614.  r/»'cAna 
lluittn,  transl,  from  Chauff<Hir-K«tner's  Eludet  tur  In 
/trfiinaatenri  da  16"  tiiele,  by  A,  Young  (L™d.  IWt) : 
Lodi;',  nil.  0/  Ratitmalitm,  ii,  188 ;  Haidwick.  Sffer- 
ma/ion,  p.  82  sq. ;  Naliimal  Magatime,  1858;  p.  241  ■).; 
Lonf.  Quart.  Kit.  1867  (Apri])i  1867  (April). 
Hnttar,  BUas,  a  German  Hebtaist,  waa  bom  at 


Mfito  !■  lUt,  itaditd  tin  OritDtal  ItngutgM  la  tlie 
■riTuntic*  at  JouL  •od  Lopag,  ind  baewne  in  1679 
Htbcaw  teacher  of  the  elecLor  Augoit  of  Suoof.  He 
Mit  loirded  MHsecsiTdj  in  diffennt  puu  of  Gcjrmuiy, 
M  up  a  ptintiiig  auibluhoKnt  in  Narenibe^,  iDd  final- 
}f  Rtiiad  to  Angaboig,  where  he  died  (Mhera  uy  be 
dfd  at  Fnnkfort)  iii  UOb.  His  npatation  as  B  lin- 
gaia  he  otabliahed  bj-  editinK  aevEral  Pdyglot  Biblo. 
The  Bnt  of  them,  Opw  fuadnpajiiiiim  Snyit.  Sacm 
(HeObL  1 596),  contained  ihe  O.  T.  id  Hebrew  and  three 
tika  Tiniofu.  In  1^99  he  publiibed  at  Noreniberg  the 
Ktw  TraL  in  Cwelve  different  veiuoni,  and  in  1602  his 
Nvr.  Tal.  Harwum.  Etr.  Ur.  LaL  tt  Gent.  At  preeenl, 
hmtrer,  Hutler'a  worki  are  more  coriou*  than  luefuL 
iaatg  them  is  n  Hebreir  Bible  in  remaiiiaUy  bold  and 
lvi!e  letter,  in  wUch  the  Hrrilu  are  diitinguiahed  by 
Mb*  ^'pe,  and  the  defective  redioli  interlined  in 
^uH  chancten,  u  in  Bagster'a  edition  of  the  Pulnu — 
nmT.raJc.Ltz.viiijfiUaq.;  Kitto,  BOUoal  Cfclcp.  ii, 

m. 

Hnttar,  Lsotdiard,  ■  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
ginn.  ma  bum  >I  Ndlinf[en,  near  Ulm,  in  January,  15C3, 
ttadjed  philoeophy.  philologj',  and  theoli^y  at  Straa- 
iarg,  Leipzitc,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena ;  became  private  tu- 
loruithe  latter  unirersily  in  lA94,Bnd  in  159G  |iTofe«aor 
U  Winenberg,  when!  he  died,  Ocu  23, 161G.  He  waa  a 
ttil«u  apbolder  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  His  Confim- 
iu  locoraK  Ikeolegimrnm  (Willenb.  IGIO,  etc),  pre- 
IhthI  by  order  of  (he  elector  Cbriitlin,  lonk  the  place 
oTUelaocthtHi'B  J^oci  as  a  text-book,  and  was  translated 
iDia  iFveTal  languagee  (into  German  t>v  llulsleniui 
[Lab.  16tl],  and  by  Hullet  himself  [Ig'iS,  etc]  into 
Sndiih  [Stuck.  1618]),  and  commented  on  by  Cundia- 
ui  (Jena,  IMS,  etc),  Glawua  (16U),  Chemniti  (1670), 
Lachmann  (1690),  elc.  It  haa  laldy  been  Te[ira<luced 
tij  HaK  onder  the  title  llutttrui  raUdruM  (BerL  1851), 
od  traaslued  into  English,  under  the  title  of  Compad 
efUUuna  Tluology,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Jarobi  and  the 
Her.  r>.  F.  Spieker  (Phila.  18G8,  8ro).  He  catiied  out 
(be  CamprwBiLm  further  in  his  Imx  commana  tkeolog. 
(Wilterh.  1619,  foL,  etc).  He  ahio  wrote  againat  John 
Sgimtrad  of  Bnndenbarg,  who  had  embraced  Calvin- 
n,hia  C-ibimla  aalico-politieia  (Witteab.  I<!09-14,S 
nib.|,ani]  against  Hospinian't  Coacordia  <fi<R>n  another 
*afc,entiilcd  Coaainlia  ooaosr*  (Wittenb,  1614).  His 
•tker  KTitinK*  are  De  t'olunlale  Dei  cina  altnmmpra- 
iaIlmliiomumbaiiJoruti  DtertiHm{Witttsih.lG05,ito): 
—Kiplkatio  Hbri  CiriiTiaaa  concordaiiliit  (Wittenberg, 
llW,»va;  twice  reprinted) ;  —  Iradaat  rrri  Ckiittia- 
«■,  lice  trartahii  dt  tpioda  rt  usdih  irangtlicorum  mm 
flaaa  aneiliamia  {liiM.l6]S,ito;  1619,  rollo),  igaiiut 
iteplan  of  fusion  between  the  Lutheran  ami  Reformed 
dmiebea  of  Parens,  and  eqiedally  against  the  latter's 
Iraun.  See  J.CEnlmaan,  Ldtriubftdt.  u.  LitfrarUehe 
Xarkridit.  T.  d.  Wiimbtrg  Tirohgat  tit  1U>2  bu  1802 
(WiuenbeT|t,1804);  Bayle,/>urf.  Wii/.;  J.G.Walch,fliii 
Tkntiyiea  SekOa ,-  Hoefer,  .Voue.  Biog.  Gmirali,  xxv, 
tiA,  L'la.  I.a.\,Z76\  Hoik,  EetUt.  Biog.  Vi,7S». 

HottOtl.  JAiiES,a  preacher  of  Ihe  Hoiavtan  Breth- 
n.wM  born  in  London  in  17|j.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dBEyman,  and  aerved  an  apprenticeship  to  a  printer 
■nd  a  hookaeller:  but,  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Mr. Wesley's  preaching,  he  was  awakened,  and  was  con- 
nnti  under  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  Moravian. 
Pun  Biihler.  finon  after  his  conversion  he  vinted 
lh(  brethren  at  Hemhnt,  and  became  a  devoted  disciple 
Bd  servant  of  count  Ztniendorf,  under  wh«e  direction 
he  heanCinh  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
uity  of  ihe  Moravian  hrotbethood  in  England.  "  His 
owBKl  aitd  aid  wen  aSbided  it  in  all  iia  compUcaUd 
EJasBTgnrenimeDtandpct^uor usefulness;  heheid, 
••  yean  raUnI  tin,  every  lay  office  in  it,  and  preached 

•"Miy  laUn  as  ■  'socieq-  for  the  furthorance  of  the 
<l«pet,^  he  defended  it  in  ila  distuMee;  helped  it  by 
Mi  raosT  ■xd  ■''tU  thnngh  all  its  heavy  flninTial  em- 
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i;  travelled foritorerEanpei  Biid,towudl 
the  doee  of  his  life,  became,  as  it  were,  ita  tepreaenla^ve 
In  the  court  and  people  of  England."  He  died  in  1795. 
Hutton  waa  a  man  of  great  piety  and  indomitable  ener- 
gy. The  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  century  is  eminently  the  hisloiy 
of  hisowD  life.  Seei/mioirj  ofJamaH»ttoii,conipru- 
ingtkeimu^ofkUtift,aadcoimexio»irilk  tkt  Uaitei 
Brtthrai,  by  Daniel  Benbam  (Land.  1856,  8vo) )  Lond. 
Qa.  Rev.  viii,  239  sq. 

Hnyghana,  Uuhuakus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian and  philoaopher,  waa  bom  at  Liere  or  Lyre  (&a- 
bant)  Feb.  1(131.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  appointed  profesaor  of  philoeophy  at  Loavain, 
aiul  here  he  distinguiihed  himaelf  greatly.  Li  1668  he 
waa  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  and  in  1677 
waa  made  pnaident  of  the  college  of  pope  Adrian  VL 
He  died  at  Louvaiu  Oct.  27, 1702.  Huyghens  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  beat  are  Confermtiai  tit- 
o(ogicai,in  S  vola.;  Breva  oiamia;, or  a  count  ofdi- 
mmtji,  in  15  vols.  ISmo.  As  he  refkised  (o  favor  (he  pe- 
culiar views  of  some  of  the  French  moraliBlB,andoppoaed 
the  celebiated  four  articles  of  [he  French  clergy  (1SB2), 

he  was  involved  in  great  controversies Jocher,  AUffem. 

Gekhrtra  Lex.ii,l79ii  U<Mk,  Eedet.  Bios- vi,ia9.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Hus  (<^n.  xxii,  21).    See  Uz. 

HnsoUi.    See  Kiuath-huzotu. 

Hiu'sab  (Hebrew  ffuttltaf,  SXtn),  rendered  as  a 

Hoph.  prKt.  of  3X9,  to  phix  firmly,  and  so  the  claiJse 
may  be  translated,  "And  U  it  fired!  ahe  ia  led  away 
captive,"  L  e.  the  decree  ia  confirmed  for  the  overUuow 
of  Nineveh  (so  Ihe  margin,  and  most  interpreters:  see 
Lud.  de  Dieu ;  the  SepL  and  Yulg.  both  confound  with 
3SC,  «ii  i)  uiriiirrairic  [military  station]  avuaXi^, 
It  m^  eaplima  oUkicUu  est ;  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew  ■ 
inter|ve(ens  confmuHling  with  Stn,  render  "  Ihe  queen 
silting  on  her  couch") ;  or,  rather,  of  33X,  to  fine,  by 
Chaldaism,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  (with  Gese- 
nias,  Tka.  llAp.  1147,  who  Joins  the  word  to  the  last 
of  the  preced.  verse), ".  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved  and 
made  loJtatB  down^"  L  e.  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  inundj^ 
ted  and  undermined  by  the  wuer;  of  the  Tigris,  shall 
dissoli'e  and  fall  in  nuns  (comp.  Diodorus,  ii,  26).  Mr. 
Kawlinson  supposes  (Herod,  i,  5'0.  note)  that  Hmab 
may  mean  "  the  ZiJ>  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ztdi  riv- 
ers {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Aiful),  the  A-diab-txie  of  the 
geographers.  This  province — the  most  valuable  part 
of  AsaiTia— might  well  stand  for  Aa^ria  itself,  with 
which'it  ia  identified  by  Pliny  (Hit.  Sat.  v,  12)  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii,  6).  The  name  ZiA,  aa  applied  to  the 
riveni,  ia  certainly  very  ancient,  bdng  found  in  the  great 
inscriptinn  of  Tigtath  F^eser  I,  which  belongs  to  Ihe 
middle  of  the  12th  century  RC;  but  in  that  esse  the 
name  would  hardly  be  written  in  Heh.  with  X. 

HwUd,  AxDRBAS  CKRi9TiA:(,  a  Danish  Orientalist, 
was  bom  Oct.  20, 1749,  at  Ckipenhag^n.  He  was  high- 
ly educated,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages  by  (ravel  in 
foreign  countries.  Thus  from  1777  (o  1780  he  spent  in 
t^rmany,  especially  at  GQttingen,  where  he  atudicd  un- 
der the  celebrated  Michaelis  and  Heyne,  and  in  Italy, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several  cardinala,  al- 
though a  Protestant  in  belief.  On  his  return  he  waa 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Cloilege.  He  died  May 
B,  1788.  Hwiid  wio(e  Bperinttn  inedtta  I'rrtiomt  A  rab- 
ico-Samarilma  PalaMeki  (Rom.  1780, 4to)  :—/MKlbu 
eriliaa  dt  ndoJa  codiai  ilSS.  A'.  T.  HUioO,.  Catarto- 
(Cop.  17SS).— Hoefer,  ffoas.  Biog.  GMr. 


BjacIUtlL    See  jAci^rrn. 

HTftOlUttatM  Di  JahUA,  a  Capoehin  moak  of  dia- 
tiaettUH  who  ftoocished  in  the  fiat  htUof  the  17th  cca- 


tarj,yr$t  umed  ■fter  his  nilive  eity,  G«do«.  H«  vu 
genial  pnacher  of  hii  order,  utd  enjoyed  the  confr- 
dence  of  HaiimiUui  to  euch  an  extent  (hat  in  16IS  he 
waa  charged  by  tin^r;  XV  with  a  apeoal  oommiaaioa 
to  the  Spanish  ooujt.  lis  iranslaled  CaMigUo's  htiUiiy 
of  Che  Uominican  order  into  lulian  (Pal^nno,  16!G,i 
•niit.taL).—Jbcha,AUgem.Ctldtri.Lex.'a,nib;  Ranker 

Hyniuu    See  Hykxa. 

Hyatt,  Jonn,  ■  Calviniitic  Methodut  preacher  of 
cmudderable  talent,  waa  bom  at  Sberbonie,  in  Dorset' 
(hire,  in  1T6T.  He  became  miniater  of  a  congregation 
at  MeTe,WiltihIie,  in  1798,  but  removed  in  1800  to  one 
at  Frome,  Samereetihire,  and  Mon  aRcrwanli  lo  Totten- 
ham Court  Chapel  and  the  Tabernacle,  London.  Here 
he  waa  co-p«»lor  with  the  KeT,  Matthew  Wilka  until  hia 
death  in  1826.  HU  principal  worlu  are,  arWim  Z)i((f 
and  Kmvara^tmM  in  Tima  <tf  Ditrta  (Sd  edit  Lond. 
1810, 8™)  —Sennam  on  arfrW  Sabjtdi  (Sd  ed.  London, 
1811,  Sro) :— ^cnnaiu  m  variotu  SubJKl;  edited  by  hia 
aon,  Charles  Hyatt,  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  the 
Kev.  John  Morison,  etc  {Bd  od.  Lond.  18S8,  8vo},— Dar- 
ling, Cichpadia  hiUmgrapKiea,  i,  1697. 
Hydaa'pta  (I'iaiswK),  a  rirer  noticed  in  Judith 

i,  G,  in  connection  with  [he  Euptintcs  and  Tigria, 

lioiied  by  Airian  (fnct  4)  and  Strabo  (xr,  G97),  « 
flowed  weatwardi  into  the  Indus,  and  ia  now  odled  Jr- 
Um  (Rawlinson,  Iferod.  i,  bSS),  Tho  well-known  Hy- 
daspa  of  India  ia  too  remote  lo  accord  with  the  other 
localiliea  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  tbe  Choatpa  or  Eutaut  at  Suiiana, 
which  waa  called  Hydiupei  by  the  Romana  (Voes,  ad 
Jiutin.  ii,  U), 

Hyde,  Alvan,  D.D.,  ■  CongiBgatianal  minister, 
waa  bom  Feb.  2, 1768,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  gndu- 
■ted  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1788,  entered  the  minis- 
try In  June,  1T90,  and  was  ordained  pastor  In  Lee  June 
II,  1792,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec.  4, 18BS. 
Hyde  published  Sktldif  afihe  L\fi  qflht  Bar.  Strpltm 
Wett,  D.D.  (1818)!— .411  iiisay  ok  Ikt  Slalt  nf  Ii^iutt 
(1880);  and  several  occanonal  :8<nH0M.— Spngue,  Ait- 
■<]b,ii,SOO;  ri((o^fi«'.T,644. 

Hyde,  Edward,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Blarch  SI,  1786.  He  was 
converted  in  1803,  entered  the  New  England  Conference 
in  1809,  was  presiding  elder  on  Borton  District  in  182!- 
86,  and  agwn  in  1830,  and  meantime  four  years  on  Kew 
Lcnidon  District,  and  in  IBBl  was  appointed  steward  of 
the  Weelevan  Academy  at  WUlirahim,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  10, 1832.  Hia  indcfall- 
jCable  and  succesBful  labors  were  very  valuable  to  the 
Church.— .VnufM  n/  Cmfrrmea,  \,  102;  Stevens,  M, 
moriala  of  .Utiiodum,  ii,  cxlii  ■,  Funrral  StnaoTi,  by  Dr. 
^k.    <G.  I.  T.) 

Hyde,  Iiavlna,  a  Congregational  ministi 
in  Franklin,  Conn.,  Jan.  29, 1789.  He  lost  his  father 
while  quite  young,  Aid  waa  prepared  for  college  by  his 
brother,  the  Kev.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.D.  He  gnduated  .' 
Williams  College  in  IBIS,  and  afterwards  pursued 
•mux  of  theological  studin  at  Andover.  In  1HI8  he 
waa  onlaioed  minister  over  a  church  in  SalisbuTv,  Conn. : 
in  1828  he  changed  to  Bolton,  Conn.,  served  subsequent- 
ly at  QlingIon,Wayland,  and  Becket,  Mass.,  and  Anal- 
ly again  at  Bolton.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  retired 
from  the  acUve  work  of  the  ministry,  and  removed  U 
Temon,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  April  S,  186A.  He  wtole 
■  biogr^ihy  of  hia  brother,  Alvan  Hyde,  and  edited  Net- 
tleton's  t'iUagt  ifjFMM.— Appleton,  Am,  Aamijl  Ci/chp. 
1866,  p.  SB6. 

Hyde.  Tliomaa,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1636.  He 
was  educated  at  Ring'a  College,  Cambridge.  In  1063 
he  went  lo  London,  and  rendered  essential  acTvice  in 
the  preparation  of  Walton's  Polyglnt  KUe.  He  was 
admitted  fdktw  of  Quaao'a  CoUs^  OxIOtd,  in  16A9,  and 
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aflerwarda  became  kaqier  of  tbe  Bodleian  libnry.  Ia 
1666  ha  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  in  1678  arch- 
deacon of  Gloueeatsr,  AraUc  pnrfcaor  in  1691,  and  fisial- 
ly  regins  piafeaaor  of  Hel»ew  and  canoo  oT  Cbriat 
Chorcb  in  1697.  U«  died  In  1708.  Hia  piiadpal  vock 
is  HiMria  nSgiomi  Bdentm  /Vrsonm  eomigMe  J/o* 
jTsrvat,  abi  ((tan  nova  Jbraiami  (<  JUMm,  H  Vatm, 
MajKtiti^c.  (Oxonii,l700,4to;  id  edit.,  revised  and 
igmenled  by  Hunt  and  Coatar,  under  the  title  Vrtervm 
/"ersannt,  Parlkamm  tt  Utiomm  StligiaiU  lli^oria. 
Lend.  1760,  4to,  illustrated).  The  work  eviiuea  tfnmt 
reaeanh  and  eontfdarable  acmncn  in  silting  the  ancient 
Ursek  writan  and  soiDa  Peraian  worits  poaUrioc  to  Uw 
Hegira,  but,  in  coosequenee  of  the  want  of  the  naoat  ca- 
sential  docunnnta,  such  as  the  aicrnl  booka  of  the  tat- 
Persians,  which  were  then  unknown  in  Enn^M^ 
Hyde  neceasarily  fell  into  aome  erron.  Thua  be  mau>> 
tuna  that  Monotheism  prevailed  at  Srit  in  Perua,  ma 
alUrwards  mixed  with  Sabscism,  was  brought  back  to 
ori^^nal  purity  by  Atn-aham,  and  waa  Anally  loat 
again  tiy  being  connected  with  the  worahip  of  tbe  hcar- 
enly  belies.  The  incorrectnets  of  the  opinioo  has  ainca 
beui  shown  by  abbot  Foucher  (in  JUimoira  de  tA  cadi- 
Ttptioiu  tl  Bttla-I,^rrt,  1769),  and  espedal- 
ly  by  Anquctil  Duperron,  who  brought  to  France  tbe 
sacred  books  of  the  Persiana.  Hyde's  other  writinga  ai« 
collected  in  Stfnta^ma  dtstertatiimmmf  qitat  o/ut  aticlor 
dEKtunauii  TlumaM  Ifgdt,  S.T.P,,  tparalim  rdidit,  mc- 
cessetunt  nonnuUa  ejuadem  opuscula  bactenua  iordita, 
etc,  omnia  diligenter  reo^ita,  a  Gregoiio  Shaipe, 
LL.D.  (Oionii,  1787,  !  vol*.  4lo).  See  Ihuling,  CyA>p. 
BMiagrophica,  i,  1698;  Hocfer,  Kotr.  Biog.  Ca>anlr. 
XXV,  691 ;  tji^M  CydopaiSa,  s.  v.^  Hook,  Eata.  Bicff. 
vi,SS9;  Allibone,/Mc<ibfu'yn/^aUor(,l,98a 

Hy  droparaatStM  (  viperapaaraTat  ,ajaarii,"lJ- 
ferers  of  water"),  attame  given  to  the  Encniita  (q.v.) 
because  they  avoided  wuie,  and  even  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per used  nothing  but  water.  See  Theodcret,/yiTr./~i>k 
i,  Ci  XX )  Bingham,  Oriff  ifnjn,  hk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  $  7. 

Hyemantea  (nWrrm,  or  le—td  ty  a  icntn-  UomI), 
an  epittiet  given  by  the  Latin  fsthen  to  deznooiacs. — 
Neale's  Ixlrod.  lo  tKt  IliH.  o/lit  Eatin  Ck.  i,  809.  Sea 
EmtROUHiiNB;  Exorcist. 

Hyena  (Gaita,  Ecclesiasticua  xiu,  IB)  doea  not  oc- 
cur in  the  A.  V.  of  the  csnonicalScriptuiea,but  is  prob- 
ably denoted  by  ^43X  {Itabu'i,  itrtaiei  or  rornuiH, 
(mly  Jer.  xli,  8;  so  Sept.  Ciaira,butVulg.  oni  disoofcr, 
and  Aulh.  Vers.  "  ^)eckkil  tnid"),  t  the  context  and 
parallelism  of  the  praceding  verac  require ;  an  identift- 
calion  <Usputedby  some,  on  the  ground  that  tbe  aniiul 
is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  ocrurring  In 
Western  Asia  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  waa 
scarcely  known  by  name  even  in  the  time  of  Ptinv ;  it 
haa  since  been  aacertained,  however,  that  in  Romaic  <w 
modem  Greek  the  word  krvkaba  and  glaiimt  hare  been 
substituted  for  the  aiident  term  Ajvu,  and  that  the  an- 
imal is  still  known  in  those  regions  by  namea  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  (see  Bllppel,  A  bga.  i,  227 ;  Shaw,  7>wr. 
164;  KUmprer,.4aH7s.4ll  sq.;  BusscH's  AI>pj>ci,u,C5 
sq. ;  comp.  l*liny,  viii.  U ;  xi,  Gi).  Tie  oi.ly  ochii  in- 
stance in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  pnqjcr  name,  Zibaim 
(I  Sam.  xiii,  lS,"thB  valley  of  hyenas," Aquila ;  Neh. 
xi,34).  SeeZxBOisi.  The  Talmodical  writer*  devribe 
the  hyena  by  no  leiB  than  four  fumes,  of  which  Uaiua 
isone(LrwyKihn,2>»£S  119).  Buchart  (//Hns.ii,lGB 
sq.)  and  Taylor  (nrntimaliim  of  Caltatl)  have  indicated 
what  is  prolahly  the  true  meaning  in  the  above  pa- 
Bgein  Jer.,or793X  Z)^?,  □>(  Moiwa,  rAe  JTrtpnl nukr, 
L  e.  the  hyena,  turning  round  upon  his  lair — introduced 
nita  an  allusion  in  the  prerioos  vene  to  the  lion  call- 
ing to  rhf>  beasts  of  tbe  field  (other  hyenas  and  Jackata) 
lo  come  and  devour.  This  allusion,  fcdlowed  np  as  it  is 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  with  a  deaor^ition  cf 
the  pastor,  feeder,  or  rather  consnmar  or  deroaier  of 
the  vlnayud,  tteading  down  and  da*ioying  tbe  vina, 
lenders  the  natural  and  poetkal  plctore  oanplele;  for 
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Ih*  bfoi*  Mtki  bnmnn  and  cmTCrna  Ibr  a  liir;  like  the 
dog,  il  Uinu  nnind  to  lie  down ;  hoirb,  and  occuonilly 
■cu  in  Oman ;  ia  loatbaome,  wvage,  iiuui^e  in  ap- 
pttixt,  offtnare  in  tmdi,  and  will,  in  the  wuon,  like 
anina,  devour  gnjia.  The  hyena  wu  common  in  an- 
dnl  u  in  modem  EgTpt,  and  i>  constantly  depicted  on 
iD0i;iiiiieDU(Wilkin«ni,i,!18,S26);  it  muM,  therefbre, 
luie  been  well  known  to  the  Jew*,  as  it  ii  now  veiy 
oommm  in  Palatine,  where  it  ia  the  laat  and  moat  oom- 
plete  mrmger  of  cainon  (Wood,  BBile  A  nmob,  p.  63 
■].>  Though  cowardly  in  hia  natoie,  the  hyena  ia  very 
MT^  when  once  he  attack*,  and  the  strength  or  hia 
Jav)  ia  luch  that  he  can  cninch  the  thigh-bone  oT  an 
ox  (Licingatone'i  TracfU,  p  600). 

TijJio,  Ihtrefbre,  we  conaider  proved  to  be,  gener- 
ietllf,tfaehyenBi  more  apecifically,  theCoMi  Ayana  of 
liiULithe  llgana  nlgariM  afmore  ncent  natunliau,  the 
/intt  of  Bubary,  the  Aih,  duibaA,  dabak,  labaM,  and 
tq/tour  of  modern  Shemitic  nations ;  and,  if  the  an- 
ooila  imdenlood  anytbiiiK  by  tlie  word,  it  waa  alao 
iheii  fnubu.  The  atriped  apeciea  i*  one  of  three  oi 
Jbnr— alt,  it  aeems,  originaUy  African,  and,  by  following 
imiiM  and  caravan*,  gradually  apread  ;vei  Southern 
Ana  to  beyond  the  Gangea,  though  not  aa  yet  b)  the 
uM  of  the  Bramapootn.  It  i>  now  not  uncommon  in 
Ada  Hinor,  and  has  extended  into  Southern  Tartary; 
bat  thia  progreas  is  comparatively  ao  recant  that  no  olh- 
w  thin  Shemitic  names  are  well  known  la  belong  to  it 
Tb«  b«ad  and  Jawi  of  all  the  (pedes  are  bioail  and 
■mng;  the  muzzle  truncated;  tlie  tongue  like  a  rasp; 
the  t«th  robust,  large,  and  eminently  formed  for  biting, 
honting,  and  reducing  the  very  bwe;  the  neck  rtiff; 


tke  bndy  Aott  and  compact;  the  limb*  tall,  with  only 
Inn  tot*  on  each  foot ;  the  for  eoane,  Ibcming  a  kind  of 
Biu-eRctile  mane  along  the  back ;  the  tail  rather  ebon, 
■ilta  an  imperfect  brush,  and  with  a  fedd  pooch  beneath 
it.  In  stature  the  apeciea  varies  from  that  of  a  Urge 
■itf  to  much  leas.  Hyenas  are  not  bold  in  eompaiiaon 
■iih  nclvaa,  or  in  proportion  lo  their  powers.  They  do 
But,  in  geooal,  act  mlleclively;  tbey  prowl  chieHy  in 
tlie  night;  attack  asses,  dogs,  snd  weaker  animals;  feed 
soB  willingly  on  corrupt  animal  olTsI,  dead  csmels,  etc. ; 
and  dig  ioto  human  graves  that  are  not  well  protected 
with  itakea  and  bramblea.  The  striped  species  is  of  a 
■lirty  aihy  buff,  with  same  idilique  black  streaks  acnm 
(he  ikoDlden  and  body,  and  nnmeroua  cnn-bara  on  the 
hg>;  the  munle  and  tknat  an  black,  and  the  tip  of  the 
t«l  white,"  (_ati>  fems  Cff:lopadui,t.r.)  SoeJACK- 
iL;  Wotr;  Bub. 

BjfiaJM,  con^dered  as  the  eighth  or  tenth  biahop 
of  Bniw,  appears  to  have  held  that  atation  from  A.r 
137  to  141.  According  to  the  /.iicr  pon/i/Cmfu,  he  waa 
aatJTe  of  Athena,  and  before  his  etection  to  the  see  ci 
Hum*  taught  philosophy.  Nothing  ia  known  of  h' 
fife,  and  Ibe  Liber  pcml\f.  merely  Bays  of  him,  "Oerui 
ampoadt  et  diatiibint  gradns."  The  Fsendo  Deeretala 
[■te  Dboetaub]  BKribe  la  him  a  number  of  rules 
lAnich  diadpline,  and  be  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
(■tDms  of  godfathers  and  Church  consecrations,  bat 
UiiiadiiDbtAd.  The  Hattyrologies  give  aomethelOth, 
Kkcn  the  1 1th  of  January,  142,  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
Cnw  critica  deny  hii  having  been  more  than  a  aimple 
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conftvor.  A  certain  Hyginni,  bishop  of  Cordova,  ta 
laid  to  have  been  (he  flrst  opponent  of  Ptiscillian  (q.v,). 
See  PapebiDch,  A  da  SaMtonm ,-  Tillemont,  Mitiaira ; 
BaiUet,  Via  da  Saintii  Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog.  Ghiirale, 

cv,  706;  Dupin,  Hcda,  Wriltr;  cenU  iL 
Hyk>Oa  (^"uc,  correctly  explained  [comp.  Rav- 
linaon,  Iltrod.  ii,  297J  by  Josephua  [^Apion^  i,  14J  aa  be- 
'  ig  compounded  of  the  Egyptian  Ayjt,  "  king,"  and  »i, 

ahepherd"  or  "  Arab,"  i.  e.  nomadt),  a  race  who  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  conatituted  the  15th  and  one  or  two 
of  tbe  following  dynasties,  according  to  Manetho  (see 
Kenrick,  EgyjH  under  Ikt  Pharaoh*,  ii,  152  sq.),  espe- 
cially aa  preserved  by  Josephua  (u/  rupra):  "In  the 
eign  of  king  Timaua  there  came  up  from  the  eaat  men 
if  an  igtioble  race,  who  had  tbe  conttdence  to  invade 
lur  country,  and  easily  subdued  it  without  a  battle, 
burning  the  cities,  demolishing  the  temples,  staying  the 
men,  and  reducing  the  women  and  children  to  alavery." 
They  made  Salatis,  one  of  themaclvee,  king ;  he  reigned 
at  Memphis,  and  made  the  upper  and  lower  region  trib- 
itary.  Of  the  17th  dynasty  also  were  forly-three  shep- 
lerd  kings,  called  Hyksoa,  who  reigned,  perhaps  cor- 
temporoneoualy  with  the  preceding,  at  Diospolia.  In 
the  18th  dynasty  of  Diospolis  a  ridng  look  pUce,  and 
theehepherd  kings  were  expelled  out  of  the  other  parts 
of  Egypt  into  the  district  of  Avaria,  which  Ihey  forti- 
fied.    Amoaia  beneged  and  compelled  them  to  capilu- 

ite ;  on  which  they  left  Egypt,  in  number  240,000,  and 

marched  through  the  desert  towarda  Syria,  and  built 
the  dty  of  Jerusalem."  The  last  few  words  aeem  to 
render  it  probable  that  Manetho  confounded  the  Hyksos 
with  Iha  Israelites,  which  is  the  less  ourpriang,  since 
the  Hyksos  were,  aa  he  rightly  calls  them,  PAmnoinu 
of  the  ancient,  if  not  original  rac«  which  inhabited 
Rwenicia,  or  Palesrine  (taken  in  its  widest  sense),  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews. 
Chronological  considerations  seem  to  refer  the  time  of 
the  dominion  of  tbe  Hyakoa  to  the  period  of  Abraham 
and  Joseph  (say  from  aC.  2OO0  to  1500),  When  Jo- 
seph went  into  (he  land  he  found  the  name  of  ahepherd 
odious— which  agrees  with  the  hypotheMs  that  places 
the  irruption  of  the  shepherd  kinga  anterior  (o  his  time ; 
and  posubly  both  the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  power 
and  the  fact  that  Jacob  turned  towards  Egypt  for  a 
supply  of  food  when  urged  by  want  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  aoppoeition  that  a  kindred  race  held 
dominion  in  the  land,  which,  though  bated  by  the  peo- 
ple, aa  bdng  foreign  in  its  origin  and  oppressive  in  its 
character,  would  not  be  indisposed  to  show  favor  to 
members  of  the  great  Shemiric  family  to  which  they 
themaelves  belonged.  The  irruption  into  Egypt,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian ahepherda,  aeems  to  have  been  a  conaequence  of 
(he  general  pressure  of  population  from  the  north-east 
(owatda  the  BOuth-weat,  which  led  (he  nomade  Shemitic 
tribes  drat  to  overcome  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Pal- 
estine,  and,  continuing  in  the  aame  line  of  advance,  thai 
to  enter  and  subdue  Egypt.  The  invaaion  of  the  Hyk- 
sos is  indeed  to  be  regarded  aa  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  Euphrates  westward  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  (comparatively)  moot  civilized  people  then  found 
in  Weatem  Asia,  who  in  their  progress  subdued  or  ex- 
pelled in  the  countries  through  which  they  not  improl^ 
ably  were  nrged  by  a  pressure  from  other  advancing 
tribes,  nation  and  tribe  one  after  another,  driving  them 
down  towarda  the  sea,  and  compelling  those  who  dwelt 
along  (he  shoiei  of  the  Mediterranean  to  seek  shelter 
and  safety  in  the  ialanda  of  that  sea  and  other  distant 
parts.  To  oonqnerora  and  aggressors  of  the  character 
of  these  ahepherd  hotdes  Egypt  would  offer  special  at- 
tractions. They  continued  sweeping  onwarda,  and  at 
last  entered  and  conquered  Egypt,  esublishing  there  a 
new  dytiasty,  which  was  hateful  because  foreign,  and 
because  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture  than  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  reached.  Hot  would  these  sliepherda 
be  less  odioos  because,  coming  from  the  east  and  imme- 
diately from  ttic  deserts  of  Anbii,  they  were  ftom  the 
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qnuta  whence  the  mild  and  aJtivatcd  ERyptlina  had 
long  b«en  wont  to  eufl«T  ftoia  the  predatory  incuinaiu 
of  Iha  wild  nomade  tribe*  (Die  PkOtHxin;  by  Moren, 
Bonn,  1841;  Bcrtbeui,  Gackidilt  dtr  Itradtten,  G<>1- 
tingen,  1842),  between  wbom  and  the  •giicultunl  na- 
tiva  i^th«  countiy  different  pumuU,  habica,  and  taMea 
would  natnnlly  engeoda  animostiea.  Thi>  TecUng  at 
alienation  exist*  at  the  pment  day.  The  Arab  is  still 
a  deptoaed  and  despised  being  in  Egypt.  Bowring,  in 
bis  Bqtort  on  tha  counliy,  remarks,  "  It  is  scarcely  al- 
lowable evm  to  aend  a  menage  la  ■  perion  in  authori- 
ty by  an  Arab  servant"  (p.  7).  Tbe  expnlnon  or  the 
■hepherda  awms  lo  hav«  bw<  itrangely  cooTDUDded  by 
JoeephuB,  after  Manetho,  with  Che  Exodus  of  the  Isra- 
elitea.  The  shepheida  were  conquerors,  rulers,  and  op- 
presBors;  the  Isnelitea  gunts  and  slaves.  The  shep- 
herds were  expelled,  the  Israelites  were  delivered.  Jo- 
aephus  elsewhere  {Apiim,  i,  !C)  gives  fiDia  Hanetbo  a 
narrative  of  another  event  which  wears  a  much  nearer 
likeneaa  to  tbe  Exodus  (although  Joaephus  expressly 
combats  such  an  identification)  in  the  caae  of  a  Idng 
Amenophis,  who  was  ordered  by  tbe  gods  to  cleanse 
Egypt  of  a  multitude  of  lepers  and  other  undean  persons ; 
many  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  othen  sent  in  great 
Dumbers  lo  worli  in  the  quarries  which  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile.  After  a  time  they  were  permitted  to 
esCabliih  thenuelvee  in  Avaris,  wHch  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  shepherds.  They  then  elected  a  ruler, 
Osarsiph,  whose  name  was  afterwards'  changed  to  that 
of  Hosea.  This  chief  '-made  this  law  for  them,  that 
they  should  not  worship  the  ^yplian  gods,  but  should 
kill  the  animals  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians;  nor  were 
they  Id  have  intercoune  with  any  but  such  as  were 
memben  of  their  own  body-— in  all  respects  aiming  lo 
oppose  the  customs  and  inSuence  of  the  nations.  These, 
sending  for  aid  to  the  shepherds  who  had  settled  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  having  received  troops  to  Che  number  of 
300,000  men,  were  met  by  Amenophis,  die  king,  with  a 
yet  larger  force,  but  not  attacked.  On  a  aubaequent 
occasion,  however,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Egyptians, 
beaten,  and  driven  to  the  confines  of  Syria."  Lysima- 
chos  gives  an  account  not  dissimilar  to  this,  adding 
that,  under  Che  leadership  of  Hoses,  these  mixed  hordes 
seuled  in  Judna  (Cory's  A  ncietil  Fmgmaili).  The  ac- 
count which  Diodorus  gives  of  Che  migration  of  the  la- 
raeliCca  from  EgypC  to  Palestine  is  of  a  similar  tenor. 
The  deviations  fnnn  the  sacred  narrative  may  esnly  he 
accounted  (or  by  Egyptian  ignorance,  vanity,  and  pride. 
(See  Akers's  Bibliaal  Cktvatogg,  chap.  v).  It  is  also 
•pparmt  that  Joeephus  considerably  tnveaCies  fheorig. 
inalnaTTativeofHanetho(Kenrich,£j97ir,ii,lG9).  Tbe 
expubiou  of  tbe  Hyksoa  seema  to  have  taken  place 
about  Cwo  cenCuriea  after  (he  Exode  (q.  v.) 

If,  aa  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  and  as  the 
reader  may  see  aatisfactmilj  established  in  Movers  and 
Benhean  (ttt  npra),  a  race  of  the  Shemitic  family, 
coming  down  from  the  upper  (Aiam)  countiy  into  the 
lower  (Canaan),  in  course  or  time  subjugated  Egjqit  and 
eelablished  their  dominion,  maintaining  it  for  some  fire 
hundred  years,  such  a  historical  event  must  have  had 
a  marked  influence  on  Che  religion  or  the  land.  These 
invaders  are  desctibed  (HercxL  ii,  1%)  as  enemies  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  who  destroyed  or  closed  the  temples, 
broke  in  pieces  the  altars  and  images  of  tbe  gods,  and 
killed  the  sacred  animals.  Their  infiuence  on  the  ^ryp- 
tlan  religion  wss  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the  Per- 
aiaiu  on  the  Grecian,  having  for  its  aim  and  effect  to 
diseoimleiiance  and  destroy  a  low  and  degrading  system 
of  idolatry ;  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
which  the  Phoenician  equally  with  the  Persian  invaders 
were  given,  was  higher  in  its  character  and  effects  than 
the  service  of  the  ordinary  gods  of  Greece,  and  still 
more  so  than  the  degrading  homage  paid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians lo  the  lowest  animals.  By  this  means  the  She- 
mitic religion  exerted  on  the  native  Egyptian  religion 
a  decided  and  improving  influence,  whidi  may  be  seen 
and  traced  in  Chat  ekmcnl  of  Uw  religion  of  Egypt 


which  eonlarns  and  pnaenti  tho  worship  oTthe  !!«■▼«»• 
ly  bodice.  The  two  systems,  that  of  the  Egyptiana  be- 
fore it  received  inoculuion  from  the  East,  and  that  oT 
the  Eastern  invaders,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  were  troth 
the  worship  of  the  powers  of  natan;  but  they  differed 
in  this,  and  an  important  difference  it  was,  dial  the 
Egyptians  adored  the  brute  creation,  the  PhTmi"r— 

the  host  of  heaven KlCto.     (See  Smf.  nd  Krit.  1889, 

ii,  S9S,  408;  Saalschuti,  Fandiiitigm,  abth.  iii,  IMS: 
Sehulie,  I>e  /omOHu  kutoria  Hgktonm,  Berlin,  l»iB ; 
Uhlemsnn,  lirodittK  md  Hylaot  in  JEstpta,  Lps.  1856.} 
See  EavpT ;  SiiEFiiKBi>-KiKea. 

Hylarat,  Mal-kice,  a  French  tfaeokgian,  was  boca 
at  Angouli'me  Sept  h,  1589.  In  Iftfil  he  entered  tbe  or- 
der  of  Cha  "  Cordeliers."  About  I&&!  he  woiC  to  Faiia 
to  oontinoe  his  sCudiea,  and  retonted  to  AngoulfinM  in 
1657  to  be  ordained  for  the  priesthood.  He  now  de- 
voted hi*  time  exclusively  lo  the  study  of  thecdogy,  and 
in  1562  was  made  a  ivofeasor  of  philosophy,  and  a  ahast 
time  later  a  proftssor  of  Iheolc^-.  In  IbGG  he  ntade 
himself  quite  conspicuous  by  a  public  controversy  with 
the  CalHnist  Codec.  In  1668  he  was  called  to  tbe  Soa^ 
bonne,  and  was  honored  with  the  doclorale  two  yc«n 
later.  Hencelbrward  he  preached  much,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity be  gained  as  a  pulpit  orator  procured  him  a 
position  as  preacher  at  Orleans  in  15Ti.  He  died  in 
December,  1 591.  His  worlis  are,  5iime  Dtfoda  auhs- 
yufporfirr,  eoncumtt  qaadrogrtimalf,  alqite  Potdkala 
laanrro  quhtquaffmla  (Lyons,  1691,!  vols.8n>): — Coit- 
cioHbrn  prr  aihtJt/tm  Etmtada  tacrtr  fna'aor,  Aoarffaoa 
liigvila  tex  rompleanta,  t  gutbta  tigiili  irjittm  priort* 
Jottem  propJift,  apliemt,  noma  tfno  paitrriora  frms- 
i^i'n  odrnltis  el  fttlorvm  ptr  id  Itmpui  oontrmrfraes 
erplianU  (Palis,  1591,  8vo)  -.—Hamlia  in  Enmptlia  dr- 
mmcalia  prr  lolun  ammx  (Paris,  1604,  S  <,-ola.  8td). 
Dupin  slso  ascribes  to  Hylaret  J)t  una  coamini^  rwn 
iareiiat  M  de  wm  ixaimle  cum  karrliai  a  viro  eatiot- 
ico  caigugio  (OrL  1587).— Hoefer,  Scm.  Bitv.  Cimirak, 
XXV,  707  sq. 

Hyli  (BXi),  Kanrr)  was,  according  to  the  doctrinei 
of  the  Hanichfcans  (q.  v.),  Ihe  Lord  of  darkiieaa.  They 
held  Ihac  the  world  is  governed  by  fww  primary  princi- 
ples, via.  "a  subtle  and  a  grom  aort  of  malta,  or  %JW 
and  darbitt,  separalecl  from  each  other  by  ■  namnr 
space,"  over  each  of  which  preside*  an  efrrwoJ  Load. 
God  they  termed  the  Lord  of  the  KVrld  a/ /.^ ,-  Hyle 
the  Lnd  i4  the  imrU  ofdarbim;  and  both  of  thua 
worlds, "although  different  in  their  natures, have  aunw 
thing*  in  common.  Each  i*  distributed  into  five  ofw 
posing  elements,  and  the  same  number  of  provincta; 
both  are  equally  eternal,  and,  with  their  ro^iective  lardg^ 
•elf-existent,  both  are  unchangeable,  and  exist  foieveri 
both  are  of  vast  extent,  yet  tbe  tcortd  qfl^  seema  to 
fill  more  space  than  the  anpirr  o/darbam.  The  eaa- 
dition  of  the  two  tordi  presiding  over  the  two  kinda  at 
matter  is  equal,  but  they  are  totally  unlike  in  their  na- 
tures and  dispositions.  The  lard  of /jglii,baag  him- 
self happy,  is  beneficenl,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quji  I  la  la. 
Just  and  wise ;  the  Lord  ofdarlneMtt  being  himsstf  ^^T 
miserable,  wishes  to  see  others  unhappy,  is  qnanelsoma, 
unwise,  unju*!,,  irascible,  and  aivioua.  \'el  they  are 
equal  in  the  eternity  of  their  existence,  in  their  power 
to  beget  beings  like  themselves,  in  their  unchangeabla- 
ness,  snd  in  their  power  and  knowledge;  and  yet  the 
King  of  light,  or  God,  excels  the  Prince  of  darkness,  or 
the  DvmoD,  in  power  and  knowledge." — HoaheiDk,  C%. 
Niit.  of  Ihtjint  tine  Cniluriei,ii,m,  p.  376;  Neaif 
der.  Hill,  of  Dogma;  i,  118, 187, 181,  etc. 

HyloioUm  (vXq,  mod;  used  by  ancient  phikao- 
phera  to  ugnily  the  abstract  idea  lAmaUtr;  and  {h^^ 
life)  is  a  term  for  the  atheistical  doctrine  which  tidies 
that  life  and  matter  are  inaepafablc^  But  the  fcraa 
which  have  grown  out  of  this  doctrine  have  been  ratliCT 
variable.  Thus  "  Strata  of  Lampsacus  held  that  the 
ultimate  paMidea  of  matter  wt»  each  and  all  of  them 
possessed  of  life,"  approaebing,  of  couie,  in  thia  a^a^ 
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upatlwinn;  but  "  the  Staia,  on  the  Mbcr  hud,  while 
ihif  lid  not  KODTd  ectivitjr  oc  lifa  tu  ttery  dinmct 
pniidi  of  nuUn,  held  thit  the  umvane,  •*  a  wboir, 
wM  gi—"-<  b^  a  principle  which  gave  to  it  motion, 
IbfB,  uid  Ule."  The  fbllawen  of  Plotinus,  who  held 
thtttlH  "  MMd  oT  the  uiuvene' animatwl  the  leant  puti- 
dt  otmatMr;  or,  in  other  words,  while  they  admitted  a 
coiua  miterial  or  plaMie  life,  caantial  and  •Dbatantial, 
iagoHnble  and  inoomipllhl*,  attributed  all  to  nutlet, 
opMtiUylaTandthe  Stoical  doctrine,  aod  "  Spiiwca  a»- 
KrMillluit  ill  thingawenalin  in  difl^ent degree!  ('am' 
nil  qiunivii  direrai*  gradihus  uiimau  tamen  enut')." 
AD  (be  Tirioin  forma  of  tbii  doctrina  eridenlly  mistake 
fira  (m  li/i.  Acoording  to  Leibaiti,  B«covich,  ami 
Uhai,'' Matter  ii  always  ovtowed  with  force.  Even 
ilw  ni  LwrTue  aBciibed  to  it  is  a  force.  Attnetion  and 
rqialaon,  anil  chemical  afBniCy,  all  indicate  activity  in 
nUto-;  but  life  is  B  roree  alwayi  connected  with  or- 
l^nUutun,  which  much  of  matter  wants.  Spontaneous 
BMMi,  growth,  notritiDa,  aepaiMian  of  parla,  g^nra- 
lioo,  ue  phcfumeDa  which  indlosU  the  preaence  of  life, 
irtieli  is  obriously  not  ooexteoaire  with  matter."  See 
Ftainit,  Voealmlaiy  ri/'/'Uw.(ediladb;Krauth),  p.319 
«|.lCidirDfth,/iilea<ct4)U'ai,i,10eaq.,  lM*q.,elc; 
HtlUm,  i/irf.  0/  EMFopf.  W,  188. 

Hrmon,  or  HTinenoiw,  in  Grecian  mythology, 
is  Uic  god  of  marriage.  Originally  the  word  seems  to 
bin  denoted  only  the  bridal  song  of  the  companions  of 
tbc  bride,  sung  1^  them  as  she  went  from  hex  ttlher's 
hme  lo  that  of  the  hridcgmom.  The  god  Hymen  is 
hit  mentioned  by  Sappho.  "Tha  legends  concerning 
hia  an  TUioos ;  but  he  is  genertlly  said  to  be  a  son  of 
KfaUa  and  some  one  of  tha  Hoiee.  He  is  represented 
uaboy  with  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bi^^er  and  graver 
Cipd,«ith  a  bridal-IOTch  and  a  v^  in  Us  bands.' 
-Chlmbnl,  Enryelap.  r,  491. 

HymeiUB'aa  (Yiumtot,  Ayatotaii), «  pnrfeaeor  of 
CttiiiiinitT  at  Epbesui,  who,  with  Alexander  (I  Tim.  i, 
K)  uil  FhileCns  (2  Tim.  ii,  18%  had  departed  from  the 
traUibotli  in  principle  and  practice,  and  led  othen  into 
■tnUiy  (Ntander,  /]faiK.  i.  475).     The  chief  doctrinal 
amrofthtee  persona  consisted  in  maintaining  that  "" 
nonectian  was  past  alteady."    The  precise  meanii 
tUs  eipresnon  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained 
■Mt  general,  and  perhape  beat  founded  Ofunion  is,  that 
tbiy  nndentood  the  revirrectjon  in  a  flgmalive  sense   ' 
Ike  ptat  change  produced  by  the  Gospel  dispensatic 
See  below.     Some  have  suggeated  that  they  attempted 
IS  ■pport  their  views  by  the  apostle's  language  ' 
EpiMie  to  the  Ephesians  (vHfiotic — mi'itcuirorr, 
■nngTfipnr,  etc,  ii,  1-5);  but  this  is  very  imprubable; 
bt,  if  ntch  misconception  of  his  la 
adghl  eanly  have  been  corrected  ; 
of  than  appears  to  have  been  penonally  inimical  to  Paul 
(iruB.iv,14 ), and nonld  scarcely  have  appealed  (o him 
usantbority.     Most  critics  snppoee  that  the  same  per- 
MB  is  TEfemd  to  in  both  the  epiMles  to  Timothy  by  the 
i>aaei)fHymen)eiu(se(  Hetdenreicfa, Poitoniar.  i,  111). 
VoAeim.  however,  contend*  that  there  were  two.     I" 
MOB  lo  lay  great  stiea  on  the  apoetle's  declaration 
I  rnn.  i,  30.  ■*  Whom  /  have  ddirerrd  mlo  Sataii,  tl 
iWy  may  learn  not  u>  Maapheme."    But,  whatever  m 
be  the  meaning  of  this  expreaaon,  the  indiction  was  c 
idatly  designed  for  the  benefit  and  reitoration  of  t 
paniea  (cDvp,  1  Cor.  v,  6),  and  was  Iherefore  far  from  i 
■ficsliag  ih^  bnpelces  and  abandoned  wickedana.    See 
(■Anr.    Six  do  the  terms  employed  in  the  second  epis- 
ile  import  a  kee  ftagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  pro- 
Won  than  thoae  in  the  Ont.    If  in  the  one  the  individ- 
uli  ailolad  In  are  charged  with  having  "discarded 
J(Md  eooBcienee"  and  "  made  shipwreck  of  faith,"  in  the 
«bc(  they  BR  described  aa  indulging  "  in  vain  and  pro. 
(me  babblings,  which  woukl  increase  to  more  ungodli- 
»<«,'  sa  "  having  erred  cooeeming  the  truth,"  and 
•werthwwing  the  faith"  of  others.     These  can  hardly 
lie  said  ta  be  "  two  distinct  chaiaclan,  having  nothing 
iaeoHsi  bot  the  name' (Hoaheim'i    " 
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801-806).  For  other  interpretations  of  3  Tim.  11,18,  see 
Gill's  ComtHKtarf,  ad  loc.  and  Walchii  mtedLinea  S<i- 
cra,  i,  4;  Dt  Urmntao  PIkilito,  Jen.  173fi,  and  AmsteL 
1744.  Two  pdnta  refetnd  to  above  lequira  AiUer 
elucidatioib 

Tin  £mr  ^  BfmtMna^^Ttat  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appinpriatedlnHDothei^  and  has  frequetit- 
'  been  revived  once  with  additionst  What  inltialiiiti 
la  to  the  Pylhagonam,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics,  science 
the  Mlowenof  Plato,eonlemplation(o  the  Peripatet- 
ics, that  "knowledge"  (yiiwini;)  was  lo  the  Gnostics.  As 
there  were  likewiae  in  the  Greek  schools  thoae  who 
tocdied  forward  to  a  complele  neioration  of  all  things 
(awomnicrrainc  see  lleyne,  ad  Virg.  KoLiv.b;  comp. 
^.a.  vi,  746),  so  there  was  "  a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii,  6 ; 
Matt,  jdi,  38),  "  a  new  creation"  (3  Cor.  v,  17 ;  see  Al- 
rard,adioc.;  Rev.iiii,l),''akingdom  ofheavcn  and  of 
Heanah  or  Christ"  (Hatt.  xiii;  Rev.  vii)— and  herdn 
popular  belief  among  the  Jews  ctnncided—tmequivocal- 
'  proponndcd  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  ktn  with  this  remark- 
ila  difference,  vii.,  that  in  a  great  meaanre  it  was  pres- 
t  aa  well  as  future — the  aame  thing  in  gram  that  was 
be  had  in  perfection  eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  ia  within  you,"  said  our  Uird  (Luke  xvii,31).  "lie 
Ihatisapirilnaljitdgcth  all  things,"  said  Paul  (t  Cnr.ij, 
15).  "He  that  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said  Jt4in  (1 
Ep.iii,9).  There  are  likewise  ivn>  deaths  and  two  res- 
urrections spoken  of  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  Snt  of  each  sort, 
that  of  the  soul  to  and  from  sin  (John  iii,  3-8),  "  the 
which  now  is"  (ibid,  v,  34, 35,  on  which  aoe  Augus- 
tine,/}<  Cir.  ZVi,  j».  6) ;  the  •econd,lhat  of  thebody  to 
and  tttm  corruption  (1  Car.xv,36-44;  also  John  v,88, 
39),  which  last  is  pmspecliv&     Now,  as  the  doctrine  of 

snse  riitHcuIties  even  in  those  early  idays  (Acts  xvii, 
J  1  Cor.  XT,  85:  how  keenly  they  were  preesed  may 
seen  in  Angutline,  Dt  Cir.  Dri,  ixii,  13  sq.),  while, 
the  other  hand,  Ihere  was  so  great  a  predispOMtion 
the  then  current  philosophy  (not  even  extinct  now) 
magnify  the  excellence  of  the  soul  above  that  of  ils 
earthly  tabernacle,  it  was  ai 
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of  those  passagea  of  Holy  S 
the  glories  ofthea[Hrilual  life  that  now  is,  under  ChriM, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all  that 
refen  to  a  futnre  state  in  connection  with  (he  murrec- 
tjon  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may  derive  the 
first  ermn  of  the  Gnoetite,  of  whom  Hymemeus  was  one 
of  the  earlieat.  They  were  spreading  when  John  wrote; 
and  his  gIand-discipl^  Iienms,  compiled  a  voliuniiMUS 
work  against  them  (ade,  liar.).  A  good  account  of 
their  full  development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  £,  11.,  Per. 
i,  Div.  i,  S  44  sq.     See  Kesurrkction. 

3.  rAcSeaCnoeyiouRfipontun.— IthasbeenaMerted 
by  some  wrilHS  of  eminence  {see  Com.  ii  Lapide,  ad  1 
Cor.  V,  6)  that  the  "delivering  lo  Satan"  is  a  mere  syn- 
onym for  eedesUatical  excommunicslion.  Such  can 
hardly  be  the  case.  The  apoatles  poeseaeed  many  ex- 
travdinaiy  pmogativee,  which  none  have  dnce  totd- 
galed.  Even  the  ritle  which  they  bore  has  been  set 
apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  them 
(Malt.  X,  14),  although  an  injunction  afterwards  given 
lo  the  Seventy  (Luke  x,  11).  and  one  which  Panl  found 
wiee  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
61,  and  xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a 
:h  Christian  minisUrs.  "Anathema," 
is  a  word  that  occun  frequently  in 
(^nri}.  xvi,  2,  IS),  but  the  form 
"  Anathema  Maianatha"  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ven- 
tured upon  rinco  Paul  (1  Cor.xvi,Z2>  As  the  apoetks 
healed  all  manner  of  Itodily  iofirmities,  so  they  seem  lo 
poeseasHl  and  exerciaed  the  asme  power  in  inflict- 
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manifold  exigenciesof  the  apostolical  age  had  iisiaed 
away.  Ananiaa  and  Sapphira  both  fell  down  dead  at 
lheiebBkeofPetei(Aet>T,6,10);  two  words  liom  the 
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miwUin,"TliUt)u,ariK,'niffieedta  nin  Donai  IVom 
the  dead  (ibid,  ix,  40).  Paul'a  dnt  act  in  tntning  opon 
hi*  miniKTf  wM  to  Uiike  Elyma*  the  ■orccrn'  witli 
ldiB<lnen>  his  own  (ight  luring  been  rqitored  to  him 
through  the  ntodium  oft  diiciplo  (ibid.ix.  17,  and  ziii, 
II),  while  aaoa  allerwuda  we  read  of  hi*  healing  the 
ci^>[ile  or  Lynn  (ibid.  xiv,8).  Ev«d  apait  fh>m  actual 
inletventian  by  the  apoMlea,bodilT  vintatiodi  an  spok«i 
oT  in  th«  caae  or  Ihoae  who  appniacbed  the  Lord'g  Supper 
unworlhily,  when  aa  yet  no  diadpliiie  bad  bean  eatabli^- 
ed :  "  Pnr  thia  cauae  many  an  weak  and  £cklj  an»ng 
you,  and  a  good  number  {itatvi,  in  the  former  caae  it  ia 
*sUd<)  deep"  (1  Cor.  id,  80). 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  wai  heU  to  be  the  iriHni- 
ment  or  executioner  of  all  thoe  vinUtiona.  Such  )■ 
the  characler  anigned  to  him  in  the  bonk  or  Job  (i,S- IS; 
ii,  1-7).  Similar  agcncioa  are  deacnbed  1  Kingi  xxii, 
19-2-2,  and  1  Cbron.xxi,  1.  In  Phl  lxxviii,49,  rach  are 
the  caiues  lo  which  the  plaguea  of  E^ypt  are  amigned. 
Even  Dur  Loid  submitted  to  b«  aaaailed  by  him  more 
than  once  (Uat(.iv,l-10:  Luke  iv,  IS  iaya,"Depart<^ 
from  himyor  □  antann") ;  and  "a  meaaenger  of  Salan 
waa  aeot  to  buffet'  the  very  apoalle  whoae  act  of  deliver- 
ing another  to  the  lame  power  ia  now  under  diacuaaion. 
At  the  some  time,lai]ce  powen  over  the  world  of  ipirita 
■ere  authoritatively  conveyed  by  our  Lord  to  tus  im- 
mediaie  followera  (to  the  Tweli-e,  Luke  ix,  1 ;  to  the 
Sei-en(y,aalbenaultaabowed,ibid.x,17-!0).    SeeSA- 

It  only  remaina  to  notice  five  particohn*  connected 
with  itaexerciae, which  the  apoatle  himaelfauppliea:  I. 
That  it  waa  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  aakmn  authoiitaliTC 
aanleoce  pnnouncal  in  the  name  and  power  of  Jeeua 
ChriM  (I  Cur.  r,  3-6):  3.  That  it  waa  never  exerciaed 
upon  any  withoaC  tiie  Church :  "Them  that  are  without 
Uodjudgelh"  (ilnd.  t,  18),  he  aaya  in  exprtea  (eimtL ;  S. 
That  it  was^for  the  deatruction  of  the  tleab,''t.r.Mnne 
bodily  viaitationi  4.  That  it  wai  for  the  improvement 
of  the  offender!  that  "hia  epiril  might  be  aavcd  in  (he 
day  of  the  Lord  Jeaua"  (ibi<L  v,  G) :  and  that "  he  mieht 
learn  imt to  blaapheme"  while  upon  earth  (I  Tim,  i.  20); 
li.  That  the  apoatle  could  in  a  given  caae  empower  oihera 
t«  paia  Buch  aenleace  in  hiaabaeDce(l  Cor.v,S,4).    See 
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Thus,  while  the  "delirenng  lo  Salan~  may  reaonble 
•ocleaiaatical  excommunicalian  in  Bme  leapecla,  it  has 
ita  own  charactetiatia  likewiae,  which  abow  plainly  that 
one  ia  not  tu  be  confotmded  or  placed  on  the  aame  level 
with  the  other.  Nora^a  doea  PaulhimBeirdeliver  to 
Salan  all  thoee  in  whoae  company  he  Uda  hia  converts 
"  not  even  to  eat"  (I  Cor.  v,  1 1 ).  Se«  an  able  review  of 
(he  whole  aubjeet  by  Kngham,  AnL  vi,  3,  16.     See 
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at  IcMt,  aa  wen  of  « lyric  chaiMlFr  (Snedorf,  i^  AjiaMii 
V^f.Grae,J^.l9).  Sudiaonga  were  properly  called  Ayama. 
Hence  Anian  aaya  diatincdy  (£>e  ,£^9x111  i/l  jsz-.  iv,  II,  3), 
Cfifoi  fiiv  tc  rove  3«i^  nuairvTm,  iwoivw  H  tc  ov 
Gpiiwovf.  SoalaoPhavorinua;  TfivoCi^ 'P^cSiovftAT- 
Auguatine  (in  Pm.  Ixrii)  thut  folly  at         ' 
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H711UI  CVfitvc).  Thia  term,  aa  uaed  by  the  Greckts 
primarily  aigniSed  aimpiv  a  jin»7  (oomp.  Homer,  Oi/.viii, 
429;  Hesiod,()p.rl/M«,'6a9;  Pindar,  Of. i,  170 ;  xi,74; 
/»f*iii.  iv,  74 ;  /y*.  x,  Si ;  jEech.  Kmu  831 ;  Soph.  A  nrig. 
809;  Plato,  A^liC  V,  459,  £,  etc.) ;  we  find  innUnccs 
even  in  which  the  cognate  verb  upviti'ia  nied  in  a  bad 
aeoae  (faiXu^  jicXaf(^d»rai.  Enmath.  p.  634 ;  comp. 
Soph.  £Vrrt.  382;  <Ed.Tsr.127b;  Eurip.  MaL  4-;i)i  but 
nngeultiniatclyappnipfiateiltbetenntoaongiiin  praise 
of  the  goda.  We  know  that  among  the  Greeke,  ai 
among  moet  of  the  nationa  of  antiquity,  the  chanting  of 
anngs  in  praiae  of  theii  goda  waa  an  approved  pan  of 
their  worahip  (Clem.  Alex.  Slnm.  vi,  GSB.  ed.  Sylburg. . 
Paiphyr.iIsH6Mniv,Bec.8i  Phnmutna, i)« J^o/. /Mir. c. 
14-,  Alex.abAIex.ffflt,M«,iv,c.l7,a^f.;  Spanheim  in 
iM.ad Callii>iaeiiiM,jui;  comp^Melnera, (TucAicAJr oUrr 
Sfiigioimi,  c.  IB) ;  and  even  at  their  festive  entertain- 
menla  auch  aonga  were  amnetimea  aung  (Athen.  Dripmu, 
xiv,  XT,  14 ;  I'olyb.  J/tM.  iv,  SO,  ed.  Emeati).  Beaide* 
those  hymna  to  different  deitiee  which  have  mme  down 
to  ua  aa  the  cotnpoaitioa  of  Callimacfaui,  Orpheua,  Ho- 
mer, Linus,  Oeanthea,  Sappho,  and  otheia,  we  may  with 
conAdence  refer  to  the  choral  odea  of  the  tragediana  ae  I 
allbniing  Bpeciinena  of  thcae  aacnd  aonga,  nicb  of  them,  I 
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ntinentea  laudea  Dei.  Si  ait  laBB, 
bymnua.  Si  ait  laua  el  Dei  lao^ 
et  nan  cantatur,  nim  en  bymnua.  Opotlet  ergo  nt  ■  ait 
hymnui,  habeat  haec  tiia,  et  tamieai  et  ZW  et  caMican.* 
See  Chant. 

"  Hymn,"  aa  auch,  ia  not  uaed  in  the  EngEab  Ternon 
of  the  O.  T„  and  the  noun  only  occnra  twice  in  the  N.T. 
(Epb.  V,  19;  CoL  lii,  16),  though  in  the  original  nt  the 
latter  (he  derivative  verb  {uiiviu)  occura  in  four  ptecci 
("nng  a  hymn,"  Matt  xxvi,80:  Harii  xiv,  16;  "aing 
praises," Actaxvi,!5;  Heb.ii,l!).  The  Sept., however, 
employe  itfreely  in  tranalating  the  Hebrew  name*  feral- 
moat  every  kind  of  poetical  conipantioa  (Schleiun.Z,er- 
C'/cvoc).  In  fact,  the  word  does  not  seem  to  hare  in  Ibc 
Sept.  any  very  special  meaning,  and  beoce  it  caUa  the 
HeUbook  of  TtkOHm  the  book  of  /'«£»(,  not  or/Zyataw  ,- 
yetitlVequentlyuaea  the  noun  I'/jj'Dt  or  the  verb  i/iwn 
aa  an  equivalent  ofpwbi  (cv  g.  1  Chron.  xxv,  6 ;  !  Cfaron. 
vii,6i  xxiii,18i  xxlx,80;  Neh.xii,!4;  l'M.xl,l,and 
the  titlea  of  many  other  paalma).  The  word  ptalm, 
however,  generally  had  for  the  later  Jewa  a  dcSnite 
meaning,  while  the  word  hyvm  waa  more  or  Ina  vai;iM 

ahaaU  ariae.  K  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  ahouU  lie 
produced,  the  name  of  hgrnii,  not  being  embarraaaed  by 
a  previoua  determination,  waa  ready  lo  asodate  ilarif 
with  the&eahthonghtoTanother  literature.  Thia  aeeiiis 
(o  hai-e  actually  been  the  cas&    See  Soko. 

Among  Chriitiana  the  h\-mn  has  always  been  sotne- 
thiog  different  ftom  the  paalm ;  a  different  cooceplkn 
in  thought,  a  different  type  in  compoeiiion.  Sec  Hvn- 
KOLOor.  The  "tymn"  which  our  Lord  sung  with  hia 
diadples  at  the  Laat  Supper  is  generally  eu|^Kaed  to 
have  been  (he  latter  part  of  (he  llalltl,  or  aeriea  of 
pealma  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  ni^t  of 
the  Paaaover,  comprehrnding  1'aa.  cxiii-cxviii ;  Pn. 
ciiii  and  cxiv  being  aung  bcfoir,  and  (he  re*(  after  the 
Paaaover  (Duxtorfii  Ltr.  Talm.  a.  v.  -^11,  quoted  by  Kui* 
nol  on  Mall,  xxvi,  BO;  Ughtfoot'a  fftb.  and  Tabm.  £>. 
irdtalioiu  ou  tfark  xiv,  W ;  Worb,  xi,  4Sfi).  See  RaL- 
UL.  But  it  Ii  obvioni  that  (he  word  jtjnoi  is  in  (hia 
caae  not  applied  (o  an  indi^-idnal  paalm,  but  to  a  number 
of  pealma  chanted  euccciHvely,  and  altf^Iher  loradng 
a  kind  of  devoiinnal  exercise  which  is  not  unapdy  oB- 
edahymn.  The  prayer  in  Acta  iv,  14-80  is  not  a  hyinn, 
unless  wa  allow  non-metrical  as  well  aa  metrical  hymna. 
It  may  hare  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  uttctrd) 
but  wo  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  tranaUtian,  and 
thia  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properiy  a  hymn. 
In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silaa  "  sang  hymna'  (A. 
V. "  praise*'')  tmto  God,  and  so  loud  waa  their  song  tfaU 
their  fellow-priaonen  heard  them.  This  mun  have  bets 
what  we  mean  by  ringing,  and  not  merely  red(a(iaii. 
It  waa,  in  (act,  a  veritable  singing  of  hymna.  It  ia  rt- 
maikahle  that  the  noun  Ayim  ia  only  used  in  refemn 
to  the  servicca  of  (he  Greeks,  and  in  Ihe  ssme  paaoage* 
isclearlydistiDguiibed  from  (he  psalm  (Eph.v,lV;  Cd 
iii,  16),  "psalma,  and  hymn^and  spiritual  tonga."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  by  "  psalms  and  h]-mns~  the  po- 
etical compocitiona  of  the  OM  Testament  are  chiefly  to 
be  underatiwd,  and  that  (he  epithet  "apiriloal,"  ben  ap- 
plied to  "  songa,"  is  iolended  to  mark  Ihoac  dcrout  efln- 
aiciDS  which  resulted  fh>m  the  apirilual  gifts  granted  Is 
the  primitive  Church;  yet  in  1  Cor. xiv, S6, a  prodw 
tion  of  the  lalier  daaa  ia  called  "  a  pealm."  Joeepfaos,  it 
may  ba  renwrked,  used  the  teims  Vfiroi  and  Mai  is 
reference  to  Ihe  Psalmi  of  David  (.Inf.  vii,  1!,8).     Ee* 
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oTUw  U«nltk 
wMion  of  metre,  it  wu  n 
a  nquiiwl  Giwk  hjrmns. 


qotAionofhne;  uidGivekl 
So  it  waa  in  Sjtu.  Hicht 
Gtcaa  had  but  eight,  while  Syiia  had  27&  (Benedict 
Prrf.  roL  r,  O^  A/iA.  Sgr.X  the  Syrian  hymnugraphen 
Rrdted  in  the  varied  luxBiy  of  tlwr  native  mimic;  and 
Ilia  RBdlt  vaa  that  iplendiil  derelopiiKnt  or  the  Hymn, 
M  nonlded  by  the  geniu  orBaideaaiMS,  Hannonitia,  and 
Ef^tmaa  Syriu.  In  Greece,  the  eight  tun«  which  B«m 
10  havT  aatitfed  tbe  exigcnciei  of  Church  muaic  were 
pebtbly  accommiidated  to  fixed  mebea,  each  metre  be- 
iB^  veddsd  to  a  particular  tone ;  an  irrangetnent  to 
which  we  can  obeerve  a  leodency  in  the  Dirr^iuna  nkoui 
Imn  n*d  mtaiura  at  the  end  oT  out  Engli«h  venioii  of 
the  lUma,  This  is  also  the  case  In  the  German  hym- 
Ddogy.  where  certain  indent  tunea  are  recogniaeil  ai 
nudeb  ibr  the  metrta  of  later  compoailions,  and  their 
■una  are  always  prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  oommoa  use. 
SkHusic 

It  ii  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models  the 
Greek  hymDogiaphers  chose  to  w«k  after.  In  Iho  ulil 
nKgion  of  Greece  the  word  ^rm  had  already  acquired 
•  atml  and  litori^ical  meaning,  which  oouhl  not  ftiil  In 
Rf^M  its  application  to  the  productions  of  Iho  Chris- 
tian BUise.  Bo  much  lot  the  name.  The  special /on» 
•r  Ibe  Greelt  hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  ami 
Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  Myle,  and  in 
husmeter  veise.  Theii  metra  was  not  ailapted  fur 
aagtng;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been  re- 
(iltd,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sunft  at  the  celebra- 
lioDof  the  myateriea.  We  turn  to  the  lindane  hymns, 
■nd  here  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  metiv,  and  a  deA- 
ule  reladaa  to  music  These  hymns  were  aung  lu  the 
aonapaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
thij  ei^aged  the  attention  of  the  eariy  hymn-writer 
The  dithyramb,  with  its  development  into  the  dramali 
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ed,  and  aeqaired  the  greatest  depth  of  lone  and  grace  nf 
Buiih.  As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  aoon 
Niperaeded  the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  used 
mnanonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics  By 
Commodianui  and  Augustine.  The  introduetiuii  lif 
hymns  inio  the  I«tiii  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Apibrose.  But  it  isimpoenblctoconceive  that  ihc  West 
should  have  been  so  far  behintl  the  East :  similar  necea- 
lilies  must  have  pmduceilsimilir  results;  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  tradition  is  duGtulhc  very  marketlprom- 
ioenoe  of  Ambnae  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Italia  hym< 
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lane  to  make  ita  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian  po- 
ttrfi  and  than  certaialy  is  a  MhjiiaBibio  saVor  about 
the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  aa  it  appears  in 
Oem.  Alex.  PL  813, 318,  ed  Potter. 

The  Km  impulse  of  Christian  derotioa  was  to  run 
inta  the  mould*  imlinarily  used  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  old  religion.    This  waa  mora  than  an  impulse — it 

qarit  was  Brong:  but  it  had  two  limitaliuaa:  the  dilfi- 
tally  of  oancdving  a  new  muakn-poelical  literature ; 
sad  the  qoality  io  peculiar  to  devotional  music,  of  lin- 
gtring  in  the  heart  after  the  head  has  been  convinced 
■ad  the  belief  changed.  The  old  tonea  woulil  be  a  real 
aeeesKly  to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  en- 
aeal  faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of 
t  new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Tmeh  has  indeed  Ubored  to  show  that  the  icverae  was 
Ike  ease,  and  that  the  early  Christian  shrank  with  hor- 
nr  bun  the  aweet  but  polluted  enchantments  of  his  un- 
believing atate.  We  cfn  only  aaient  to  this  in  so  far  as 
■c  sUnw  it  Is  be  tbe  aeonnd  phaae  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
lymaa.  When  iM  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Chris- 
tian aci|aired  not  only  a  new  beliel^  but  ■  iww  sociBl  hu- 
aanity,  it  waa  poanble,  and  it  was  deaitable  too.  to  break 
knvn  the  attenuated  thrud  that  bound  him  t«  the  an- 
cttat  world.  Thus  it  was  btokcn;  and  the  trochaic  and 
iaUc  mctrc*^  nnaaaodated  aa  they  were  with  heathen 
rariup,  tb«igh  largely  iwodated  with  the  heathen 
dnaia,  obtainel  an  ascendant  In  the  Christian  Church. 
In  1  Ok.  ijv, »,  ailusiou  is  maile  lo  impitnitrJ  hymns, 
■kick,  beiog  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion,  would 
pnkriily  awune  the  dithyrambie  roniL  But  attempts 
bare  been  made  to  delect  fragments  of  ancient  hymns 

i.11;  Rev.  i.  esq.;  xv.S.  These  pretended  fragments, 
koweiei,  may  with  much  greater  likelihood  be  referred 
M  the  swing  ofa  pron  oompoaitioa  uncoOKioaslj  cul- 
■mating  iaio  metn.  It  iraa  in  tba  Latin  Cltnteb  that 
tks  twiaie  and  iambic  metcas  becoM  meat  deeply  toot- 


The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed  into 
the  service  ofthe  Church,  have  cominueil  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  7's,  S.  M.,  C.  M.,  and  UM.  nf 
our  modem  hymns,  many  of  which  arc  translations,  or, 
at  any  rate,  imitations  of  Uitin  originals.  These  metres 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit 
of  I^tui  Chrbtiaiiily.  Leas  ecstatic  than  the  varied 
^nrus  of  the  Oieek  Church,  they  ilid  not  soar  iipmi  the 
pinion  of  a  k>fly  praise  so  much  aa  they  dnia]>ed  and 
sank  into  the  depths  ofa  great  sorrow.  They  were  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective ;  they  appealed  to  the  heart 
muro  than  lo  the  nnderstanding ;  and,  if  they  containeif 
less  theology,  they  were  fuller  of  a  rich  Christian  hu- 
manity. (See  U^Ung,  Obf.  Saer.  iii,  430 ;  Hilligrr,  lit 
I'uiL HymK.a^ia  MJor.  ntr.  (MKTuninr,Viteb.l730;  (ier> 
bert,  Dt  cmm  H  imnco.  Bamb.  et  I' nb.  1774,  i  vols.  4lo  i 
Rheinwakl,  CkriuL  Arcknil.  p.  262.)  Our  infnrmalion 
respecting  the  hjtanology  of  the  flrst  Christians  is  ex- 
tremely scanty :  the  most  distinct  notice  we  possess  of 
It  is  that  ooDtaloed  in  Pliny's  celebrated  epistle  {Ep, 
I,  97) :  "  ComuK  Chri^o  guaii  dto,  diart  sccim  tirri- 
OSM."  (SeeAngusti,/faniUiiciiJcrCitrut/ic4ai^re*A>- 
logit,  ii,  l-ieO;  Walchii,  MUctltaiita  Sacra,  i,  3;  A 
ij/mnit  tctlaia  Jpo4Uilica,  AmtteL  1744;  and  other 
monographs  tiled  in  Tolbeding,  ImIix  Progranaiatiim, 
p.  188). 

Bjitatmi  or  Hrmnal  it  the  tiame  by  which  is 
derigasted  a  Chnrch  book  containing  hymns.  Such  a 
hyranar,  according  lo  Gennsdins,  was  compiled  by  Pan- 
tiunsoTNola  (q.v.).— M'slcotl,  Sacred  AnAitol.  p.  830; 
Augusti,  ChrM.  ArriiaoL  iii,  710  aq. 

Hymnatliiin.    See  HniKAiL 

BymiMlogJ.  "Poetry  and  its  twin  ^ster  muoe 
'      '"  '  spiritual  arts,  and  are  much 

"li"- 

cslion  than  arcfaileclure,  painting,  and  scnlptuie.  They 
employ  word  and  tone,  and  can  speak  thereby  more  ili- 
tectly  to  the  spirit  than  the  plastic  arts  by  stone  and 
coltH-,  and  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  tha 
Old  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship;  and  so  they  have  been  in  all 
agea,  and  almost  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  various  ^lecies  of  religious  poetry,  the  hymn  is 
the  eariicat  and  most  important.  It  has  a  rich  history, 
in  which  the  deepest  experiences  of  Christian  life  am 
stored.  But  it  scuined  full  bloom  (as  we  will  notice  be- 
low) in  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  and  Eng> 
Ush  tongue,  where  it.  like  the  Bible,  became  for  the  first 
time  trulv  the  poaeesston  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
Watricted  lo  priest  or  choir"  (Schaif,  Ch.  Hitlors).  "  A 
hymn  is  a  lyrical  discourse  to  the  feelings.  It  should 
either  excite  or  express  feeling.  The  recitation  of  his.. 
lorical  facta,  deacriptions  ofscenety,  narrations  of  events, 
may  all  tend  lo  inspire  feeling.  Hymnsare 
!Xduded,thetefure,becaiiKtheyaredelictentin 
lyncBl  form  or  in  feeling,  if  experience  shows  that  Itiay 
have  power  to  excite  pious  emotions.  Not  many  of 
Newton's  hymns  can  be  called  poetical,  yet  few  hyrent 
in  the  Engtish  language  arc  more  usefol"  (Beecher, 
Prtfaee  lo  die  PlymoulA  Calleclvxi).  The  hymn,  aa 
such,  is  not  intended  to  be  didactic,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  iai«tt  means  of  conveying  "  sound  doctriix^''  and 
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M  peipeUuUng  it  in  the  Chureh.  The  Greek  end  Latin 
ruhen  well  undentiiod  this.  Budemwt  (tee  below) 
**  diffuMd  his  Gnwtic  eiron  in  Syriao  hyicDH ;  and  till 
that  language  ceased  to  be  the  living  oigui  ot  thought, 
the  Syrian  fathers  adopted  thii  mode  or  inciiltating 
tnjth  in  metrical  compositiDns.  The  hynms  uf  Arius 
were  great  favorilea,  aiid  conLributed  to  ipread  his  pa-. 
culiar  doctrines.  Ciuysoatom  found  the  hymns  of  Arian 
iroiship  so  atiracliTe  ihat  he  took  can  to  counleraet 
the  ellbct  of  them  as  much  a*  poniUe  by  prmiding  the 
Cathoiic  Church  with  metrical  compositions.  Augus- 
tine also  compceed  a  hymn  in  order  lo  check  the  errors 
of  the  Donatista,  wliam  hs  represents  u  making  great 
use  ot  newly-cum posed  hynins  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions.  The  writing*  of  Ephraem  ^lui,  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  hymns  on  various  lajnca,  lelating 
thietty  to  the  religious  questions  of  the  day  which  agi- 
tated  the  Church."     Vet  ■  mare  nlting  forth  ofCliris- 
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thoughts  and  the  languie^  of  the  Seriptures  must  be  re- 
produced in  a  lyrical  way  in  order  to  serre  the  needa  of 
long.  The  moat  popular  and  lasting  hymns  an  thoae 
which  an  most  lyrical  in  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  deei^y  penetrated  with  Christian  life  and  feeling. 
Nor  can  ifitni,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  other 
than  popular.  The  Romish  Church  dinxnragea  congte- 
gational  worship,  and  therefore  she  produces  few  hymns, 
Dotwithttanding  the  nuiuber  of  beauUful  religious  coro- 
pontiiHiB  which  are  to  be  found  in  her  office*,  and  the 
ftiM  metrical  productions  of  the  Middle  Age*,  of  which 
more  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article.  Hj-mns  fin'  Prat- 
estanlB,  being  "compnaed  for  congregational  uae,  " 
express  all  the  varietje*  of  cmorion  common  U 
Christian.  They  must  include  in  their  wide  range  the 
trembling  of  the  nnuer,  the  hope  and  joy  oT  the  belierer ; 
they  miiM  sound  the  alarm  to  the  impenitent,  and  i  * 
the  afflicted ;  they  must  summon  the  Church  to  ar 
Dcat  following  of  her  Redeemer,  go  down  with  the  dying 
10  the  vale  of  death,  and  make  it  vocal  with  the  nol 
triumph;  they  must  attend  the  Christian  in  every  step  of 
his  life  a*  a  heavenly  melody.  Then  can  be  nothing 
aoferic  in  the  hymn.  Bendes  this,  the  hymn,  skilfully 
linked  with  miuic,  becomes  the  companion  of  a  Chris- 
tiau'a  sulitary  houn.  It  is  the  property  of  a  good  lyric 
to  exist  in  ^le  mind  as  a  spiritual  presence;  and  thus, 
•a  a  '  hidden  soul  of  harmony,'  it  dtrella,  a  aoul  in  the 
anul,  and  rises,  often  unsought,  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness. The  worldly  Gtlihe  advised,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing life  less  commonplace,  that  one  should  '  every  day, 
at  least,  hear  a  little  song  or  lesd  a  good  poem.'  Hap- 
pier he  who,  from  his  abundant  acquaintance  will 
Uiristian  lyrics,  has  the  song  n-ithin  him ;  whocaiifol 
low  the  purer  counsel  of  Paul,  and  '  speak  to  kimtfff  U 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  malting  melodi 
ti  hii  heart  to  the  Lord'  (Eph.  v,  19)"  (MtUioilut  Qunr- 
lerfy,  July,  1849).  For  the  vocal  execution  of  hymna 
e*  ■  pan  of  Church  service,  see  Sinoixn;  and  for  tbeii 
inatTLnienla]  accompaniments,  see  Music 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  hymn*  of  kamoM 
potHioH  in  the  Church,  there  wen  disputes  at  a 
early  period.  The  Council  of  Braga  (Portugal),  A.D. 
US,  forbade  the  use  of  any  form  of  song  except  peahnB 
and  passages  of  Scripture  (Canon  xii).  On  this  suhjecl, 
fingham  remarks  that  it  was  in  ancient  timee  "  no  ob- 
jection against  the  psalmody  of  the  Church  that  she 
nmetimea  made  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  human 
composition,  besides  those  of  the  sacred  and  inspired 
writers.  For  thongh  St.  Austin  reflects  upon  the  Dona- 
tists  fir  their  psalma  of  human  componlion,  yet  it  was 
not  merely  because  they  wen  human,  but  because  they 
preferred  them  to  the  divine  hymns  of  Scripture,  and 
Uieir  indecent  way  of  chanting  (hem,  to  the  grave  and 
sober  method  uf  the  Church.  St.  Austin  himself  made 
a  psalm  of  many  iians,iu  imitation  of  the  llOth  Psalm; 
and  this  he  did  for  the  use  of  his  people,  to  presen-t 
them  1>Dm  the  crmrs  of  Donalua.  It  would  be  abaurd 
to  think  that  he  who  made  a  psalm  hiroself  for  the 


b  other  psalma  mody 


demonsinted  that  there  always  were  such  paalma,  bimI 
hymnt,anddnxolo^es  composed  by  fuoun  men.  and  tiaed 
in  the  Church  fiom  the  Hnt  fuuitdation  of  it;  nor  did 
any  but  Paulus  SamoBalensis  take  exception  to  th« 
use  of  than ;  and  he  did  so  not  because  they  wrr*  of 
human  compotilloD,  but  because  they  cuntained  ■  doc- 
trine contnry  to  his  own  private  ojunioos.  St.  HOaiy 
and  St.  Ambrose  made  many  anch  hymn*,  which,  wbcB 
id  against  in  the  Spanish  churches  hBCmaae 
human  eompoutinn,  the  fourth  CotmcU  of 
Toledo  made  a  decree  to  cnnflnn  the  nso  of  them,  toK**''' 
>r  with  the  doxologies  'Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  ttc^ 
Glory  be  ta  God  on  high,'  threatening  excommunica- 
ion  to  any  that  should  leject  them.  The  only  thing 
of  weight  to  be  urged  against  all  this  is  a  canon  at  the 
"of  Laodicea,  which  forbid*  all  iiu.ian>it  ^ttX- 
ftoui',  all  private  pealms,  and  all  uncananiol  books  to  b« 
read  in  the  Chiftch.  For  it  might  aeem  thai  by  pri- 
vate psalms  they  mean  all  hymns  of  human  compoiB- 
lion.  Botit  was  intended  rather  to  exclude  apocrjrphal 
hymns,  Bui:h  as  went  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  as  Bat 
lamon  and  Zonans  understand  it,  or  else  such  ■■  wen 
ipproved  by  public  authority  in  the  Church.  If  it 
(tended  fiirther.  it  conirsdicts  the  i 
le  whole  Church  besides,  and  cannot,  in  reoaot), 
:rued  as  any  more  than  a  private  order  lof  I 
churches  of  that  province,  made  upon 

unknown  to  us  at  this  day.     Kotwilhi 

D;jument  to  be  drawn  from  this  canoai,  it 
is  oHdent  the  ancienia  made  no  scnple  of  uxng  p^dma 
or  hymns  of  human  compontion,  pmvided  they  wen 
pioua  and  orthodox  for  the  substance,  and  composed  by 
men  of  eninence,  and  received  by  Just  authority,  and 
not  brought  in  elsndeatinely  into  the  (^haich'  (Or^ 
A'cdn.  bk.iiv,ch.i). 

The  Christian  Chureh,  in  all  periods,  has  been  •eeo*- 
lomcd,  as  we  have  already  staled,  to  use  ptalmm  and 
lynai  in  public  worship.  The  psalm*  are  poftje—  of 
the  Psalms  of  Davidj  the  hymns  an  human  compam- 
tions.  On  the  history  of  sioging  in  worship  gatmjfy, 
see  PsAUiODT,  under  which  head  wilt  also  be  given  an 
account  of  the  standard  hymn-books  in  tlie  several  cran- 
gelical  denomiiution*. 

I.  A  KcitBt  Ifymmt. — A  few  hymns  have  come  dowB  M 


ing  hymn  ttom  an  unknown  author,  whic 
as  in  his  time  (4th  century)  very  ancient,  handed  down 
from  the  falhen,  and  in  use  among  the  people.  Dr.  J. 
I've  Smith  considers  it  the  oldest  hymn  extant.  Th« 
following  is  his  translation  of  it :  "Jesus  Christ,  Jojrfkd 
light  of  the  holy!  Glory  of  the  Eternal,  heavenly,  holy, 
Idessed  Father!'  Having  now  come  to  the  setriiiK  of  the 
sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ^f  God.  Thou  BM 
worthy  to  be  piwsed  of  sacred  voices,  at  all  seasnaia,  O 
Son  of  God,  who  f^vest  life.  Wherefore  the  imiTeiie 
gloiifieth  thee  1"  (Coleman,  A  acini'  Chtitliamtjf,  ch.  xvi, 
S  6).  Ftom  the  letter  of  the  elder  Pliny  to  Trajaa  wa 
know  that  as  early  as  tho  beginning  of  the  id  eesitury 
theChristianspnusedChrist  asihrirGodinsongs;  and 
from  Kusebius{Acc<M. //ur.v,2R)  we  learn  that  then 
existed  a  whole  multitude  of  such  anngs.  But  tbe  <dd- 
est  hymn  to  Christ,  remaining  (o  us  complete  fmm  the 
period  of  persecution,  is  that  of  Lleiueiia  Akiandrinaa 
(q.  v.).  It  is  givoi  in  fbll,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  (Ma- 
man  (L  c.)  1  see  also  Piper,  CltmrnHt  Ilfwmt  >•  Sateala- 
rrm  (Giilting.  18S&),  and  Bull, /Viutn  jtdn  Xiamm,  { 
111, ch.ii,ciied  by  Coleman.  "Though  regarded  aa  a 
poetical  production,  it  has  little  claim  to  contideTattoa  i 
it  shows  the  strain  of  the  devotion  of  the  early  <%ria- 
lians:  we  see  in  it  the  heart  of  primiiiit  piety  laber- 

and  gratitude,  in  view  of  the  offices  and  character  of 
t  he  Redeemer.  It  is  not  found  in  the  later  officv  sf  tfa« 
Church,  because,  as  i*  su^xtsed,  it  was  tliought  (»  «o- 
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mmUt,  in -it*  tntman  and  uitiphoiul  tUnetate,  Uie 
■Bjp  ibrI  in  pagin  mnhip"  (Colnuin,  Prim.  Ciurck,  p. 
rv).  The  oldett  CbriMiin  hymn-vmtcn,  bowaTer, 
woe  moMlj  GwMtici  in  their  docuiiiei,  and  they  accm 
to  bare  intd  tbeic  wnm  m  "  ■  popular  meaiii  of  com- 
■tDding  and  ptSfiagaiinf;  their  tmm.'  The  fint  of 
"     ■  in  the  Syriui  Cburch  of  the  2d 

uuiianarthePMlnulfiOhyiniu, 
Valentimu  of  Alexandria  be- 
lt hynin-writen  (eooip.  UUnler, 
M*CiuM>a>,C<ifiecd>.  ITli).  The  6'luna  m  iJnMt  (q. 
T.),whiebisMlll  retained  in  uM,  ia  aKiibcd  to  the  third 
Matury.     See  AmckucaI.  HvitH. 

L  OriaHal  md  GmL  —  The  Tlun^>faai  in  Egypt 
■■K  in  tbctr  aaaeoiUiea  idd  hymna  trauamiltcJ  liy  in- 
dittin.     Wbeu,  nider  CooMantine  ibe  UicM,  Chciali- 

qidnd  the  icnportaoeeofnKnlar  litunrcalChuidi  K>n|i>> 
EptaiBHB  Syriu  (q.  t.),  in  (be  4lb  century,  who  may  be 
Hwilereil  ae  the  repnaaitative  of  ibe  whole  Syrian 
hyuMnk^y,  aought  to  bring  the  heretical  hymna  of  the 
GnaiticB  into  diaiue.     In  the  EaKon  Cbnrch  the  hymn* 
of  Ariiu  bad,  by  their  practical  ChriNian  qiirit,  acquired 
aw*  popolarity  Iban  the  onbadoic  hymn*,  which  con- 
mblage  of  dogmatic  liinnalai. 
f,  Gregory  of  "    ' 
mbar  of  new  orthodox  hymu 
bM,  not  being  adapted  to  the  comivehennan  of  the  peo- 
ple (imerally,  thee*  did  nut  lieenne  popular,  and  ll 
UM  to  anewer  Ibe  putpnee  of  the  wrilen.    Sacred  | 
etiy  in  s«n»al  txgan  to  decline  uaoag  the  Gtrekti  a 
tt  in  the  next  ceniuTy  Ibe  Mrife  concern  inR  the  ailorati 
■fllary  a>d  the  eaiula  began,  the  uHhodox  hrmna  I 
cam  mtn  aongi  of  praiae  to  these.    .Such  are  the  b  vn 
af  Cenaa,  biahop  of  MiO>i»"u  <780) .  AndrcM,  biabnp 
•f  OMe  (G6a-7S» ;  fienMnai,  patiianh  of  r 
|<e  (<U-7M) ;  John  Damaaoenui  io  the  8th 
TbeefihBnBi,  aaelnipolitan  of  NioBa,  anil  JijKphas,  dea- 
tut  M  CoDatantincple,  m  the  9th. 

h  the  hialary  of  hymnology,  Schaff  diiriingniibee 
Ofee  period^  both  in  the  Greek  and  i^tm  Cburch  p 
Mfy:  (I.)  that  oT  formation,  while  it  waa  (lowly  thiol 
iaituirclaaaical  metm  and  inventing  its  peculiar  atyle, 
■tHrataabairt650;  (1)  that  of  perf^lton,  down  tu  ttMi 
(1.)  thai  of  dfdine  and  decay,  to  IMO,  or  to  the  (ill  of 
CoMtantiiwtde.  "llaeflnt  period,  beauti&dai  areaome 
•(  Ibe  odea  of  Gi^tiay  Naaianien  and  Sophroniua  of 
ilfMliBi,  haa  imprewed  icareclT  any  trace*  on  the 
Gneh  affiee  book*.  The  Houiiahing  period  of  Greek 
peetiy  eoinciiie*  with  the  period  of  the  ii 
TBML*.  and  the  moN  eroinent  poelt  were 
liae  advoeatea  of  imagea;  pre-eminent  among  them 
heiag  John  iif  Danaaciu,  who  haa  the  double  honor 
rf  bei/^t  the  gieelot  theologian  and  the  greateet  poet 
id  Ibe  (ireek  (Jhureh.  The  flower  of  Greek  poetry 
kekaig*,  theaefore,  to  a  later  division  of  our  history. 
lM,nce  we  And  at  teaat  the  riae  of  it  in  Ibe  5(h  cen- 
lary.we  shall  give  here  a  brief  deicriptiou  of  ita  pecul- 
iar chatactfT.  The  earlint  poets  of  the  Greek  Church, 
avedally  Gregory  Naiianien  in  the  1th,  and  Sophto- 
aiB  of  Jeraaalem  in  the  7th  century,  employed  the  clas- 
deal  mefrea,  vhicb  are  entirely  unsuitable  to  CbriMian 
ideas  and  Chorch  sung,  and  therefore  gradually  fell  out 

la  its  Mead  the  tikctrical  or  hanuonic  prose  was  adapt- 
ed (nim  the  Helrew  poetry  aixl  the  earlieat  Chriatiau 
bymim  of  Mary,  Zacharias.  Simeon,  ami  the  angelic  boat. 
AHtuliiit  of  ConaUntinople  (t  45H)  was  the  fiiit  to  re- 
aaance  i  he  tyranny  of  the  classic  metre  and  strike  out  a 
M»  path.  The  essential  points  in  the  |ieculiar  syMem 
(f  the  Greek  veniBcatinn  ate  the  fullowingi  The  Arat 


The  •< 


Tnfaria  (nanaaa).  and  are  tlivided.  fo 

""■"HI.  without  regard  to  the  aense.    A  nomber  of 

Iwi*'**  l^oa  Ibice  Io  Iwanly  or  more,  liinn  an  (Me, 
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the  Uilin  Srqumcr,  which  wa* 
introduced  about  the  eame  time  bv  the  monk  Notker  in 
St.GalL  Each  ode  is  founded  Jn  a  kirmoi,  and  ends 
with  a  Iropurvm  in  praise  of  the  holy  Virgin.  The 
odes  are  cwnmonly  arranged  (probablv  after  the  exam- 
ple of  such  Ptflms  ai  (he  Ibih,  112ib,  and  tISth)  in 
acmatic,  sometimes  in  alpbatetic  OTdei.  Nine  ode*  form 
a  C'unoa.     The  cdder  odes  on  the  great  events  of  the  in- 

limes  sublime ;  but  the  later  long  canons,  in  glorittcalion 
of  unknown  marljTs,  arc  extremely  pmaic  and  tedloua, 
and  full  of  elemenis  foreign  lo  the  GospcL  Even  the  best 
hymnological  productions  of  the  East  Uck  the  health- 
ful simplicity,  oalurahiess,  fervor,  and  depth  of  the  Latin 
and  of  the  evaDgelical  Prolesiaui  hi-mn. 

"  The  Qrwk  ChuRh  poetry  is  contained  in  the  lilur^ 
ical  book*,eqiccially  in  the  twelve  vnlumeeof  the  Hensa, 
which  coneqioiid  to  the  Latin  Breviat}',  and  conajal,  tat 
the  moat  part,  of  poetic  or  half  poetic  odee  in  rhyttunic 
pToae.  littae  traaaurea,  on  which  nine  cenlurica  have 
wrought,  have  hithoto  been  almost  exclusively  cooSned 
to  the  Oriental  Church,  and,  in  fact,  yiehl  but  few  grain* 
of  gold  fur  general  use.    Neale  has  lallerly  m   * 


■sibie  in  modern 
En^ish  metreSi  with  very  ciHisiderable  abridgnienla,  the 
moat  valuable  bymra  of  UicGrwkChuich.  We  give  a 
few  ipedmena  of  Neale'i  translations  of  h)-mns  of  SC  An- 
atoUiis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  attended  the 
Council  of  ChakedoD  (Wl}.  The  BrM  is  a  Cbriatmaa 
hymn,  ccanmeDdng  in  Greek:  Hiya  rai  «apaJa(o* 

'A  great  and  nMily  wonfar. 


And  cherobfu  slag  sDthwn*  • 

To  sbepberds  from  the  ehy. 

And  we  witb  them  trlnmpbaht 
Repwit  the  hymn  ngslu: 

"To  Ooi>  on  high  be  glory, 

While  tbii*  they  •Ide  your  Monarch, 

Thoae  bright  ensile  bands, 
Boiolce.  ye  vales  sod  moDDUlul 

Since  sll  Be  comer  to  raniODi, 

By  all  be  Ha  sdnred. 
The  InCiDi  bnro  In  Bethlehem, 

The  SsTloDr  and  the  Loan  t 

And  CunisT  sbull  irleW  llli  sceptie, 
Odt  Loan  and  Oon  for  nye.' 

Another  specimen  of  ■  Christmaa  hymn  by  the  ■ 
ig  iv  fiif&X(i/i ; 
'Id  BetblebemlsnehomI 

Mskerofall  iblnm  evcrlaellng  Ood  I 

He  opens  Eden^  ^te. 
Hnnanh  nf  agea  1    Thence  the  fiery  sword 

GWea  f lortona  pssasge :  theuce. 
The  esverlnii- mid-wall  oYcnhrown,  the  puwera 

Of  esnh  sr-"  " 

el*  and  i 

M  pare  r(||nln  the  pure, 
lu  uBppv  nnloii !    " —  ■''-  "' 

Like  some  rhei 
ConulOFIh  Rim. 


The  (blness  of  III 


hie  more  on  ChiiM  calming  the  storm,  jli 
iaf,  as  reproduced  by  Nesle : 

'  Pierce  wna  the  n-lld  hilTow, 

Dark  wse  the  niKhl: 
OarslnborMhenviry; 


Then  Mill  the  Ood  of  God, 

"Peacel    It  Is  L" 
Hldgeoflhe  monnlalB-wa^ 


''Coo'^lc 
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WaflotKiiTOCIfdoB, 


Came  Thou  loTua: 
Soalbe  Ttioa  mj  vnneliig' 

Orerltre'iHul 
Tbon,  wbea  tbe  (tomi  of  dutb 

Hua™  sweeuliiK  bj, 
Whtaiier,  O  Traiff  olimOt  I 

t  Latbi  Churci.  —  Ot  fu  more  importuiee  to  tbe 
ChriMiui  Chnrfh  than  the  tireek  m  the  L^lin  hymn* 
pRKluccd  in  the  enrlier  ages,  or  tlie  period  coveiini:  the 


ilhU 


n  hymnolORy  far  surpasses  the  Greek  "in  utleaa 
idmplialy  uid  tnith,  and  in  richness,  vigor,  and  fulnen 
of  thought,  and  is  much  moie  akin  to  the  Protatant 
ipiriL  With  objective  cbunhly  character  it  combines 
deeper  feeling  and  more  subjective  appioprtation  and 
experience  of  salvation,  and  hence  more  wainilh  and 
feiTor  than  the  Greek,  tt  forms  in  theae  leepecti  the 
tiandtion  to  the  evangeUcal  hymn,  which  Kivee  the 
IDOM  beautiful  and  profound  expreseion  to  the  penmnal 
mjoyment  of  the  Sanour  and  his  redeeming  grace- 
The  best  Latin  hymns  have  crane  through  the  Koman 
Breviaiy  into  general  ii»e,  and  through  translations  anil 
reproductians  have  become  naluraUzed  in  l*rote>t«nt 
churchei.  They  treat,  for  the  moat  part,  of  the  great 
bct»  of  aalvation  and  the  fimdamental  doctrine*  of 
Cbrislianit)-'  (Schaff,  Ch.  Hitl.  ii,  586).  But  many  of 
them,  like  Ihe  later  productiotii  of  the  Greek  Church, 
•IB  ilevoleil  to  the  praises  of  Mary  and  the  maityra,  and 
are  vitiated  with  all  manner  of  lupentitions.  One  of 
the  oldeat  writen  of  Latin  hymns  is  Hilary  of  Pmticrs 
(IHciavien^).  who  died  in  368,  Banished  to  Phrygia, 
he  was  iiiCited  by  hearing  the  singing  of  Arian  hymns 
to  compOM  some  for  the  orthodox  Church,  and  among 
thCM  pnnltHtions  his  iMeit  larjilor  tplatdidt  is  the 
moM  celebrated.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the  author- 
•hip  of  a  great  many  hymns  is  spurious,  eapecially  in 
the  caae  of  Ambroae  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  who  died 
in  S9T,  and  who  ia  gcner^y  conaidervd  tbe  proper  fa- 
ther of  Latin  Church  aong.  Among  his  genuine  pro' 
ductions  we  Hnd  the  grand  hymns  0  tux  itala  iriiBlai ; 

The  so-called  Ambrowui  song  of  praise,  Te  dram  laa- 
AiHiff,  "by  far  the  most  ctlebmted  hymn,"  formerly 
aacribed  tu  Amiirose,  "which  alone  would  have  made 
his  name  immortal,"  and  which,  with  the  Gloria  in  ex- 
or&u,  ii  "  by  far  the  moat  valuable  legacy  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  poetry,  and  which  will  be  prayed  and 
long  with  devotion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  the 
•ml  of  time,"  he  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  bap- 
tiim  of  Augustine.  Rut  it  b  now  agreed  by  our  b«t 
Ciitlci  that  this  h}-mn  waa  written  at  a  later  dale 
(Schaff.CA. //ij'.ii.5i>!!).  Another distingiushed  hymn- 
writer  of  the  Middle  Age  wa«  Augustine, "  the  greatest 
theologian  among  Ihe  Church  fathers  (|  130),  whcae 
soul  wag  fllleil  with  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry." 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  Ihe  nsurrection  hymn. 
Can  rex  ifioria  Chi-iilui;  tbe  hymn  on  the  glory  of 
Parailise,  A  d  ptrntnu  eila  /onlrm  Mm  riliril  arida, 
and  others.  Damancus,  bishop  of  Rome  (-f  BM),  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  rhyme  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  is  perhaps  not  less  celebrated  than  the 
preceiliiig  names.  Very  piominentlv  rank  also  Fruden- 
tins,  in  Spain  <f  405),  whom  Neale  cilln  "  the  prince  of 
primitive  Chriftian  poels,"  the  author  of  Jam  matia 
fBirMw  ^rrrto,  and  others :  PaulSnusof  Nola;  Sedulius, 
who  composed  two  Christmas  hymns,  A  tolit  oriai  air- 
dvte  and  tfottis  Hfrodrt  irapie:  Enodiua,  bishop  of  Pa- 
via  (t  lfi\):  and  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiet*  (about 
GOO),  who  wrote  the  pastion  hymns,  Pangt  lingua  glori- 
otiPrtrfium^rltimmrantiVexiliarfffi'prodelint.  Ttkese 
hymns  (the  text  and  transUtions  of  most  of  which  are 
given  by  Schaif,  L  c.)  soon  became  popular,  and  though 
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if  them,  long  in  use  in  the  Chinch,  were  not  t« 
tBil%  still  the  Council  of  Toleda  (683)  imnn- 
e  only  of  such  hymns  as  thoee  uf  Hil*ry, 
in  public  wrast^  (iregory  the  Gmt, 
who  introduced  a  new  system  of  nnging  into  the  Church 
[see  Urboohiam  Chawt],  alw  composed  hymns,  among 
other*  the  Rrx  Ckralef actor  oMminu ,-  Prima  iHrnrm  om- 
Bum,  generally  regarded  as  his  best,  etc  After  him  the 
most  noteworthy  faymn-writen  are  I^dorus,  bishop  uf 
SeviUa;  Eugeniua,  Ildefonsos,  and  .lulianus,  bisbotia  of 
Toledo ;  and  Beda  Veneralnlia.  Charlemagne  (Stli  cen- 
tury), who  introduced  the  Gregorian  chant  into  France 
and  Germany,  also  attempted  sacred  paeU7,  and  ia  asid 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentenm  hymn,  Vrm  crrator 
tpiriau,  though  others  ascribe  it,  and  perhaps  on  better 
grounds,  to  Rbabanus  Maurui.  Alcnin  and  Paulna  Di* 
aoonus  also  composed  hymna.  Although  Chrtatiantty, 
during  that  century  and  the  next,  spread  throuKli 
France,  Germany,  and  northwards,  yet  Latin  hyuun  re- 
mained in  exdunve  use  daring  the  whole  of  the  Uiddle 
Ages,  as  tbe  clergy  alone  took  an  active  pan  in  divine 
worship.  In  the  Sth  century  appeared  some  rtotewor- 
thy  hymn-wriieis.  Theodulf,  birtHi|i  of  Orleans,  whoae 
Gloria  law  H  kamBr  tibi  was  always  sung  on  Palm  Sun* 
day;  RhabanusMsumi;  WalaftidStiabtstheHntGo- 
man  hymo-writer;  Nolkei  (f  »'*)■  "•"'  intnduoHl  the 
use  of  Bei]uenc«s  and  redtadves  in  tbebymin,  and  ooa>- 
posed  the  renowned  alternate  chant,  .Vtdia  ritn  in  mort» 
lumut.  During  the  lOth  and  11th  centuries  sacred  po- 
etry was  cultivated  by  the  Benedictines  of  Constance, 
among  whom  Hermaim  of  Veringen  (f  lOM)  wu  eape- 
cially distinguished.  King  Robert  of  France  wrote  the 
Pentecoal  hymn,  Vfni  tancte  tpiritut;  Petras  Damiani 
wrote  also  penitential  hymns.  To  the  1 1th  century  be- 
longs Ihe  alternate  hymn  to  Marj-  entitled  Satrr  Itrgi- 
no  main-  murrwonHtt,  In  the  l!th  century  hymn- 
writing  flourished,  panicularly  in  France,  where  we 
notice  Marbonl  (1123);  Hiklebert  of  Toun;  Pemi 
Venenbilis;  Adam  of  St.  Victor  i  Bemard  of  Claii» 
vaux,  author  of  the  Sain  adjbciem  Jen,  and  the  hymn 
beginning  Salrt  caput  erumlalum  ;  Abelanl,  writer  of 
theAnnuiiciatianhyTnn,.VtrKW(nf  n'r^uew;  andBemanl 
of  Cluny,  author  of  "  The  Celestial  Caantry,''  about  A.D. 
1146.  It  waa,  moreover,  a  practice  of  cmventnal  dis- 
ciplino  to  connect  hymna  wiih  all  the  various  offices  of 
daily  life :  thus  there  were  hymns  In  be  sung  before  and 
after  the  meals,  on  the  lighting  of  lamps  for  the  night, 
on  fasts,  etc  In  the  13th  century  the  senttmeBlaUm 
of  the  Franciscans  became  a  rii  h  source  of  poetry,  and 
the  latin  hymns  prrhajii  atiaiiird  Iheir  highest  perfec- 
tion under  wrilen  of  that  order.  Francis  uf  Asaisi  him- 
self wrote  Mcred  poetry.  Among  the  Franciscan  hynn- 
writera  are  especially  lo  be  noticed  Thomaa  of  Celano 
(after  l!G6),  author  of  the  grand  Judgment  bymn,  Diet 
ins  din  ilia  [see  Dirr  Iil«];  Bonaitntura;  Jacopo- 
nUB,  who  wrote  tbe  tllabnt  miilrr  doiorota  and  Sli^l 
maltr  ipedoto.  See  Sta HAT  Mater.  Among  the  Do- 
minicans, Thomas  AquiiiKS  diitinguished  himaelfby  his 
Patt^  lingua  glnrioii  and  Ijntda  A'ion  Salcal»rrm.  Af- 
ter attuning  this  eminence  Latin  hymns  ninigiwled 
again  during  the  Uth  and  Ifilb  centuries,  imd  btcaaae 
mere  rhymed  pieces.  The  mystics  Henry  Suso  (q,r.> 
and  Thomas  k  Kem|us  (q.  v.)  akoe  deserve  nieiUkia 
among  the  writers  of  good  hymns. 

On  hymns  of  the  Ancient  and  Middle  Ages,  see  Kn(r- 
ham,  Orifi.  Kede*.  bk.  xiii,  chap,  r,  and  bk.  xiv,  chap,  i ; 
Daniel,  Theiauna  Hymmtloginii,  nre  AjmiiDrviw,  rtc, 
aiBeclio  atiipllMtima  (Leipi.  184l--fiG,&  vols.8va);  a  good 
selection  In  Kiinigsfeld,  /.or.  f/fnmm  md  Gamgr,  in 
which  the  Latin  snd  (ierman  i-ersions  are  printed  face 
to  face,  wilh  an  Imnnl.  and  notes  by  A.  W.  i-on  Schlegel 
(Bonn,  1847,  l!mo,  and  second  collection  1866,  I2n»); 
Trench.  Sacred  iMlin  Parity,  diirfiti  lAfriral.  irilk  Xatet, 
etc.  {3d  ed.  Lotid.  1864,  I8mo) ;  tjoleman,  Apotlofie  imd 
PriitiUvr  Ckurr*,  ch,  xii ;  Coleman,  Auritnl  rArtn*w.- 
il^,  ch.  xvij  Walch.  Be  Ilpmiit  Errlri.  ApcloUar  (Je- 
na, 1887);  BaiBbMh,  Ankobgie  ChrHtl.  GeOifge  (Alte> 
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M,  1817-83);  Bi6fn,HfmiiVil.Palrumarul.Eecif. 
(lUTn.  1818)  i  Kehrdn,  LaUiaitcki  Aiilluiiegit  (Fruikf. 
IMV)  i  (UUnmonUM)  Hone,  Lai.  Hgtimm  ifat  Mittfl- 
tin  iPnib.  18a3  aq^  3  v<iU.8vo)t  Uoll, //riMunua 
(UiUe,  1861,  IHmo) ;  Wukenugel,  Dom  dtitUckt  Kirck- 
miM  (L{H.  I8C4-65,  3  roU),  pvt  of  vol.  i,  p.  »-S6i; 
Ouadler,  //jhm  •t/'Uir  Primilut  CItitnk  (Loud.  1837] ; 
Hole,  A'yMU  D^bl«  EaMtn  Cluirck  (8d  edit.  London, 
186S) ;  Uedimai  llgaau  and  Siqiitiiaa  [Bd  ed.  London, 
1W7J  t  Tlu  VoKH  nj^  CAruttcm  /.(/e  m  3<n\g,  or  llymiu 
a^Hgmm  WriUno/tKOf  iMndi  omdAga  {H.\.\»U, 
Vbao);  UiUer,  Oir  Ugrnm,  Iktir  Anlhon  lad  Origin 
(Und.  1866,  iimo);  Koch,  Grtdi.  d.  KirduaL  1^  viil. 
Stuttgart,  189i  aq^  4  toIi.,  eqiadally,  i,  10-30) ;  Edil»- 
tBbl  da  Heril,  Poiiia  popuiuira  I^liaa  amUriaira  alt 
Aurw  tilde  (FarU,  1848) ;  Fortlige,  GtiOagt  CKriUl. 
Vanril  (Bvlin,  1314) ;  Milmui,  La^  CkruHnmls,  viii, 
M»  K). :  Hill,  ij^fut  jrouUinaiH,  p.  324-373  (on  me- 
tmtii  boolu  and  bjmna) ;  Rbejmvald,  KirciL  A  rdkSoL 
p.  163x1.:  Aagutii,  llamlL  drr  driilL  A  nAdaLU,  lOa 
t^:  RukUe,  CArufiin  ^artjiufui,  p,  384  iq. ;  Mlrtigny, 
Diti.dei  AmliJlalu,p.^lOl^l.■,  CJiritl.Eiamatr,xxvik, 
■n.  i ;  Cirurios  Rtmembnaiar,  xliv,  art.  iv ;  A',  ^  hht. 
&T.  1857,  an.  iv ;  and  on  the  DiU  hk  cenLurif*  a  veiy 
txcritoit  article,  tint  pullished  in  thr  Bi-iiitK  imd  For- 
1^  A'r.  An-.  (Oct.  18G6),  in  SctialT,  C:4.  Hiit.  iii,  675  aq. 

IL  J/Ddcm  t/fwixagrapkji 1.  (iVrauni Tba  origin 

tf  Gctdmui  hymiw,  which  are  without  question  the  rich- 
«■  of  any  in  modem  tongue*,  nuy  bo  traced  to  the  E>th 
aslmy.  But  thchiMoryof  Uenoanhyninalog]',  itrict- 
Ij  •peakiofc,  does  not  begin  eailiR  than  Che  Keforroa- 
tieo.  Foe  "it  waa  not  until  the  people  polluted  the 
Word  of  Gal,  and  libeny  to  woiahip  him  in  tbeir  own 
Inguage,  that  nich  a  budy  oT  aongi  conld  be  created, 
Ihni^h  remacular  hymoi  and  wcml  lyric*  had  exiMed 
b  Gcmiauy  throtighiMit  the  Middle  As«i  It  was  then 
that  a  great  iHitbunt  of  national  poetry  and  mia*ic  took 
place  which  reflected  the  ipirit  uf  those  time*;  and  on 
a  Bimewhat  amaller  acale  the  aame  thing  ha*  happened 
both  before  and  aince  that  time,  at  every  great  cri«i»  in 
the  history  of  the  Uerman  people."  The  most  loarkeil 
uf  these  period*  are,  beudes  the  Reformation,  the  12tb 
and  13th  oenturiea,  or  the  Crusading  period,  and  the 
LuerpartnrthelTtfa,andl8ih  centuries.  The  earlieal 
BUeoipu  at  tiennan  hymn*  are  traced  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury. For  aome  centuriaa  preceiling  the  lioman  Church 
had  abandoned  congregational  singing,  and  the  hymiM 
(bnned  part  of  the  liiurj^cal  service  petfoni>ed  by  the 
prinu  and  the  canonical  aingcis.  In  some  churches, 
however,  the  people  Kill  continued  '■  the  old  practice  of 
■ttering  the  reqionsa  Kgrie  Elriton,  CAriite  JMtom,  at 
mtain  interval*  during  the  singing  of  the  L^tin  hynins 
and  pulma,  which  finally  degeuenied  into  a  confused 
damor  of  voices.  The  Biit  attempt  to  remedy  this  was 
■■de  by  adding,  soon  alter  Notker,  who  originated  the 
Ijtia  Sequetice  »c  Proae,  a  few  Uerman  rhymes  to  the 
AjrHe  tJriinm, "  from  the  last  syllables  nf  which  these 
nclieia  (ierman  hymn*  were  calleil  Ltitrn."  But  as 
they  were  never  used  In  Hasa  aarvice,  but  were  confined 
to  popular  festival*,  {Htgrimagra,  and  the  like,^liey  did 
aot  cume  Into  general  uae,  atid  it  may  be  aaid  that  the 
teal  emplavment  of  Ltitat  (or  Ijicltf,  as  they  were  also 
tailed)  did' not  begin  before  the  Titb  century.  At  that 
time  they  had  become  the  common  properly  of  the  Uer- 
Bin  people,  and  hymns  in  the  veniacular  were  freely, 
[nducfld,  aowng  them  the  oldest  German  Easier  hymn, 
firi^tu  iM  ■/rrftuMfcn,  altribuled  to  Sperrvogel,  which 
hm  iScMmded  to  our  own  day  as  a  reree  of  one  of  Lu- 
■hsabeathynuHt 

Ckrlst  the  Lord  I*  iImd, 
Oat  of  death's  daife  pdann  t 
Let  n*  all  nrtoice  to.daT, 
Cbriat  (hall  V  oar  hop*  and  iKy  i 
MfrittUttm,        "^ 
AlMmla,  AUelala,  AIMola  I 

Smnl  oT  the  gnat  Latin  hymns  were  also  trana- 
htad  iuoGenBan,  and  although  their  use  in  the  Chnrxrh 
-..-.-...       ^  ^^  alway*  legacded, 
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with  auspidan  by  the  more  papal  of  the  clergy,  yet 
they  continued  to  be  favored  by  the  people,  as  b  fuUy 
evinced  by  the  quantity  of  sacred  vene  written  fhMU 
thi*  time  onward*.  Thua  Wackemagel,  in  hii  work  on 
religioot  poetry,  prior  to  the  Kefurmation  (pat  (intool* 
Kirtkfulied  P.'d. SUtI, Zril  bit  lu  An/ang  iLW"  Jakr' 
it uidnl),  exhibit*  nearly  ]£>00  epedmen%  and  the  names 
of  ooleaa  than  35  different  poets,  with  many  anonymoui 
authors  Among  the  writers  named  we  And  tiot  a  few 
of  the  celebrated  knightly  mlnne-ungtra,  as  Hannunn 
von  iler  Aue,  Wolfram  von  KKhenbach,WBlther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  and  others.  But  the  German  sacred  songi 
of  this  time,  like  the  old  Latin  hymn^  were  confined  to 
adilressing  the  saints,  and,  above  all,  the  Mr^in  Haiy. 
"The  romer  claas  is  nut  very  important,  either  as  to 
number  or  to  quality ;  but  the  Jfiir>Fii-/.iribr,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  Aiam-Lialrr  (hymna  to  Mary  and  to 
Anne),  connilole  a  very  Urge  anil  well-kiiuwn  class 
among  the  poems  of  the  anle-Keformatioii  time*  in  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  They  form  a  sort  of  qiiritual  counterpart 
to  the  miiute-aonga  or  loremnigB  addrened  to  his  earth- 
ly lady  by  the  knight.  It  was  easy  to  transfer  the  tum 
of  expresrion  and  lone  of  thought  fnm  tbe  earthly  ob- 
ject to  the  heavenly  one,  and  the  degree  to  which  tliia 
is  il«ie  is  to  us  very  olien  rtariling.  .  .  .  The  honor* 
and  title*  bdonging  to  our  lArd  Jeaus  Christ  are  aitrib- 
■"    1  is  said  to  have  created  Ihl 


O   hi*   B 

Id  by  h( 


day;  she  is  « 
third  day,  and  ascended  in 
not  only  aa  a  persuasive  mediator  with  her  Son,  but  as 
herself  the  chief  source  of  mercy  and  help,  especially  in 
the  hour  ofilcach  and  at  the  ilay  of  Judgment.  By  de- 
grees, her  mother  is  invested  with  some  of  her  own  at- 
tributes; furitisBaid,lrCliristwouldubey  hi*  owci  moth- 
er, ought  tHX  *be  much  more  to  obey  hers?  So  a  set 
of  hymn*  to  Anne  sprang  up,  in  which  she  i*  entreated 
to  afiord  aid  in  ileathismt  obtain  panlon  for  the  sinnera 
from  Christ  and  Mary,  who  will  ivfiise  her  nothing* 
(Winkworth,  Chrutian  Sagtrt  of  O'emang,  p.  96,  97). 
See  Hri-HiuiL-t.TA.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  face  of 
such  extravagances  Wackcmagel  is  constrained  to  say 
that  tbe  existence  of  so  many  godless  h  vmns  addressed 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  saint*,  or  leaching  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  indulgeoce*.  ia  an  indisputable  testimony  to  tht 
degeneracy  into  which  the  nation  had  lallen,  rendering 


tbe  Reformatioi 


many  breathing  an  uitslvoeil  Christianity  it  at  the 

religion  as  made  the  Reformation  at  all  possible.  The 
use  of  German  hymiu  was  taken  up  by  the  heielical 
sect*  that  began  to  spring  up  under  the  peraecuting  iiH 
Huence  of  Kome.  The  (German  tlagellants,  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  Waldenses,  and  the  Mystics,  who  all  encour* 
aged  the  study  of  the  Scripture*,  of  course  favored  the 
singing  of  German  hymns;  and  they  contributed  not  a 
few  sacred  song*  theinselves  lo  those  alraady  existing. 
Thus  the  Uyaiic  Tauler  (q.  v.)  (to  whoa  was  long  at- 
tributed the  Tinlogia  Uirmama,  in  all  probalulity  the 
work  of  Nicholaa  of  Basle)  wrote  several  hymns,  which 
becsnw  widely  known.     Uis  best,  perh^is,  are  the  ttir- 

WHAT  1  MOST  DO. 


Aod  seek  he*rl-uD«iie»  deep  wiiblu, 
ri  would  draw  my  aoul  to  Thee, 
O  Ood,  and  keep  II  pure  from  sin,"  etc 

ONLY  JESUS. 
O  Jean  Chri*t,  most  good.  mo«l  talr, 
More  fruraat  tbrni  Hit's  Hnwcrr  air. 
Who  Thee  within  Yi\r  sunl  doth  bear. 

Tm  F«»  far  liiT  blth  WDU  I 

Tb«  to  his  hewt. 


mlsta  bifore  tb*  an 
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A  mirkc^  improvemeTit,  however,  took  pUoc  in  Gei' 
gun  hymnulugy  during  Ibe  Ibth  century,  opecuUly 
near  iu  ckee.  The  chief  hymn-wriur  of  thu  period 
wu  Heniy  of  Lwifenberg,  who  wu  puticuUrty  active 
in  tnniforrDiiig  MCuUr  into  religioiu  KKigii,  u  wu  fre- 
qiKntxt  Ibia  time;  be  alao  tnuielated  for  the  Gennuu 
miny  of  the  old  L^tin  hymni.  Une  of  the  bed  iped- 
iDeoi  of  a  rdi^ouB  eoog  tniieformed  we  cite  here.  The 
ongilMl  wu  "  LuuLrucli,  I  mutt  foruke  tbee." 
FAREWELL. 
O  world,  I  mut  roruke  IhM, 


]  wleh  not  uow  lor  gl■dlles^ 

Enrib'i  Jo;a  for  me  ere  o'er. 
Son  1b  laj  gr\et  sad  lODelf, 
Andlcintellltonlr 

To  The^  m;  Friend  mott  tara  I 
Ood,  let  Thy  banU  Dpbold  me, 
Thy  pllylne  heert  enfold  me, 

For  elK  f  am  mull  poor. 
Jf  J  rem™  where  I  hide  me. 
From  Tbee  ahill  uiught  divide  ma, 

NauRbC  <eW  bad  to  fear  It, 

IT  Than  en  there  lo  ahare  It; 
K}  heart  aaka  odI/  Thee. 
Many  of  tbeie  tranefonned  hymna  ' 
tha  one  above  cited,  thmogh  (he  Helamation.  ad- 
other  very  popular  hymn,  Ifen  lirtlteit  purlai  dai  iei 
luM  drr  iMin  da  llimdt  Trone,  waa  trutaforoMd  from 
ttw  Bong  "  Den  liebsten  puelen  den  ich  ban  der  liegt 
beim  Wirt  im  Keller."  Oftbe  tranafomuuionof  ballada 
by  the  minnesingeie  into  hymns  lo  Haiy  and  Anne  we 
have  already  apoken.  We  return,  therefore,  (o  L^afen- 
bcfg,  and  cite  one  of  hia  byniiis,  which  well  deaerre*  to 
be  called  not  only  one  of  the  beat  of  hia  age,  but  one  of 
the  lovetiEst  ucretl  aonfrg  that  hu  ever  been  writletL 
We  copy  the  flrat  alanu  of  it  from  Hn,Winkwoith  (p. 
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once  owned  the  aapraitac*  of  Rome.'  Prtvwua  to  tfaii 
time,  toward!  the  cloae  of  the  iHh  oeatmy,  tbcie  axial- 
ed  two  ot  three  coUectiiHia  of  Gciman  verriona  of  Ibe 
IjOiu  hymns  and  BcquencM,  bat  they  arc  of  vciy  infe- 

The  Keformation  in  the  16th  century  tnaika  the  n«xt 
Kn  in  the  hiitoty  of  German  bynnek>f[y.  The  inlin- 
doctlon  of  the  veniacular  into  the  liturgy  of  Ilw  Church 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  German  lanRuags  thai  wm  only 
eclipsed  by  Luther'*  translation  of  the  Kble  for  the  ed- 
iHcation  and  education  of  the  entire  German  peD|4c 
But  it  wu  Luther'i  aim  not  only  In  fumiah  his  ft^lirm- 
ers  the  Book  of  books,  but  alao  to  introduce  everywhen 
the  ainging  of  auch  hymns  aa  alitady  eziated  in  the 
remacular.  and  by  the  creation  of  a  laalc  ameng  the 
people  for  German  aocred  song  to  proroou  lb  culliva- 
tion.  Of  this  he  set  himself  the  best  example.  Aa  in 
the  cause  of  religion  he  knew  how  to  enlist  a  large  cir- 
cle of  eminent  men  and  scholars  to  cany  out  bis  fjreM 


«)! 


As  Thou  wast  a 


So  ^te  this  hille  child,  I  prav. 
Thy  iracB  and  blei'Blun&y  l^day; 
Ab  Jean,  L'>rd  divme, 
Onard  me  this  bnb«  of  mine  I 

id  widely  introduced  the  use 
of  many  hymns  iu  mixed  Latin  anil  Uerman,  a  kind 
of  verae  which  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
monk^  and  which  had  acquired  considerable  tx^iarity 
at  hia  time.  Tlie  beat  known  of  these  productions  wu 
a  Chriatmu  carnl,  dating  from  the  Ulh  century,  /n 
AJdjabilo,  Am  mnjel  md  tnd/ro.  Peter  Dresdensis 
wu  generally,  but  erriHieously,  r^aidal  u  the  author 
of  these  perhaps  properly  lenneJ  "Mixed  Hymns." 
"  His  real  work,  however,  lay  in  the  etrenuous  eiforta  ho 
made  to  inlnxluce  hymns  in  (he  vernacular  more  freely 
into  public  worahip,  eaiiecially  into  the  service  of  the 
Mass,"  from  which  they  had,  u  we  have  already  had 
Bocaaion  to  observe,  been  excluded.  But  three  efforts 
met  with  violent  oppoaition  from  the  Church,  and  the 
use  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular  still  continued  to  be  al- 
IBoBt  excluaively  confined  to  festivals  and  like  occaaians. 
Among  these  veniacuUr  h}-miis  are  particularly  cvlt- 
braled  "  An  KinMiiH  to  Obrlkk,"  "  Chriit  fun  lu 
Himmd;'  "  OoU  an  grlobet  md  gdrnakUl,''  "  Wu-  Aia- 
tr»<lirlitberjlem,"etc.  After  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  the  fullowera  of  Huse,  who  had  farmed  them- 
■elva  into  a  seporato  end  organized  Church  of  their 
own  in  1467  (Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren),  and 
who  made  it  one  of  their  distinctivr  peculiarities  lo  use 
hymns  in  the  vernacular,  u  their  sen-ice  waa  mainly 
oonducled  in  their  mother  tonpie,  capecially  their  pray- 
era,  gave  new  encouragement  to  the  writing  of  German 
bymns.  In  1601.  Lucas,  then  chief  uf  the  Bohemians, 
collected  400  of  the  moat  popular  of  the  (German  hynuu 
Atd  had  them  printed.  Thie  ia  "the  fir>t  example  of  a 
if  mm  toot  compoeed  of  original  compositions  in  the  ver- 
Dtcnlai  lo  be  found  in  any  Western  nation  whkUi  bad 


0,  w.itb  a  true  i 


both  in  poetry  and  aong,  be  soon  gathered  about  him 
many  friends,  who  became  the  eompilen  of  several  col- 
lections of  hymns,  that  were  iasued  from  the  preJV  at 
remarkably  short  intervals.  See  Pbalhohv.  Luihrr 
himself,  besides  tranalating  anew  tnany  of  the  Latin 
hymns, "  which  he  counted  among  the  good  things  ibat 
God's  power  and  wonderful  working  had  kept  alive 
amid  so  much  corruption,"  and,  beudr*  innalbnninf;  or 
reproducing  some  four  of  Ibe  early  German  hymns^ 
composed  aomc  Iweniy^ne  in  the  vernacular,  moM  of 
which  are  known  in  our  own  day  by  moat  of  the  Prot- 
estant nationaof  the  globe,  and  anme  of  which  are  par- 
ticular favorites  even  with  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple. The  special  object  of  the  comporilinn  of  Ihese 
hymns,  into  which  Luther  threw  "aU  his  own  ferreM 
faith  and  deep  devotion,"  wu  undoubtedly  "lo  give 
the  peo^e  a  abort,  clear  confeaaion  of  faith,  easy  to  be 
remembered.  For  the  doctrines  which  Lulher  prop^ 
gated  were  yet  Ino  new  to  be  well  understood  by  all  as 
he  desired  them  (o  be.  He  iiiabed  men  to  know  what 
they  pmfeaaed.  Pmiealantism  meant  the  profession  of 
a  faith  by  rAoicr,  and  nut  by  cnmpidaon ;  a  beliif  Ihat 
was  cherished  by  the  confessor,  and  not  a  blind  foUoir- 
iug  after  the  teacher.  He  required  a  comprchcnsinn 
of  hia  great  doctrinea  of  jualification  by  faith,  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  which  gave  peace  to 
the  coiu)ciEnce  by  delivering  it  (Wim  the  burden  of  Ihe 
past  rina,  and  a  new  spring  of  life  lo  the  sotil  by  phon- 
ing men  that  Iheir  dependence  waa  not  on  anything  ia 
themselves,  on  no  woriu  of  their  own  performance,  but 
nn  the  inanite  love  and  mercy  of  God,  which  be  had 
manifested  to  all  mankind  in  his  Son;  of  hia  doctrine 
of  the  universal  prieMhood  of  all  believers,  which  put  a 
new  apirit  into  the  Church,  by  vindicating  for  emy 
member  of  It  his  right  and  duty  to  offer  for  bimselflbe 
sacriflce  of  pnuse  and  prayer,  and  to  aluify  for  bimsrif 
God'a  wnnl  ill  the  ScTiptnrea"  (comp.Winkwor1b,p.  105). 
One  of  Luther's  hymna  beat  huown  10  US  is  that  found- 
e<l  on  lb^4flth  iWrn,  Ibe  famous  "  Uarseillaise  of  the 
Rtformaunn,"  aa  Heine  called  il.  lie  is  generally  sap- 
posed  U>  have  written  it  on  his  way  to  thp  Diet  ot 
Worma.  Some,  however,  think  that  it  wu  compran) 
at  the  chiae  of  Ihe  serond  Diet  of  Spire  (1&»).  Il  has 
lieen  again  and  again  traridated.  Hia.  Winkwoftb 
^vea  us  Iha  fbllowiug : 

THE  STBONGUOLO. 
Ood  la  he. 


■Id  and  weB| 


Alrustvsbl. 
Our  help  he'll 

Whatever  111  niay  hsppen. 
That  old  malklons  foe 


Bni  li>r  Df  ll^hu  Ihi 


Ihe  prdper  Hau,       r 

d.if,..r  ^glc 
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Afk  T»  wbo  tUi  OUT  ba  r 

Ciirlat  J«iu  Duned  la  bt, 

orSabMtb  lb«Lord, 

Sola  Ood  to  ba  idorad ; 

lii  be  mait  irlD  lb*  battta. 

Aod  wen  tha  world  wltb  derUi  fllM, 

All  eac«  Co  davoBT  n. 
Oar  aunla  to  har  abcmidUtlle  jrlald ; 

Ttaelr  dreadadprlDca  no  mora 
Can  harm  na  aa  of  jrura : 
Look  inim  ai  a'er  b«  auijr. 


"aiSrfL 


.JuatawUt ,.. 

B*  bla  good  ElfU  and  SiiirfL 

E'en  ahanld  tbtj  lake  our  lib, 
Onadat  honor,  cbUdron,  wita, 
Tbongb  all  of  tbCM  ware  BOiia, 
Tat  notbltiE  bare  the;  won— 


AantbcT  hymn  of  Luthec'i  which  hw  gained  ■  world- 
wile  «mii«tion  is  [he  one  that  wu  written  by  him  on 
Iht  baniing  of  two  manyn  for  their  faith  at  Bruaaeb  in 
lis,  and  which  waa  traiiaUted,  or,  ntber,  tmisCinned 
br  D'Anbigne  in  hia  lliilaiy  a/Oa  Ae/vmuUHn,  btgin- 
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atone.    A  (peeial  fbToite  at  that  time  wu  the  or 
poeed  when  the  impeiial  anniea 
berg  (IMT), beginning: 

When,  In  tha  boar  of  ntmoat  need. 

We  know  not  where  to  la«k  fur  aid. 

Wben  da ja  and  olgbta  of  ■nilone  iboaibt 

Nor  kelp  nor  comtiirt  jtt  hare  brougbt. 

Then  tbia  our  comBirt  la  alone, 

That  we  maj  neel  before  Thj  Ibrone, 

And  cry,  O  blihtul  Giid.  to  Thee, 

Two  of  Eber'a  hynina  fut  the  dying  have  been  great  Gl> 
'  ea  by  the  aide  ofdeath-beda  utd  at  funerals,  not  only 
ig  the  Uennan  I^icatants,  but  alao  among  the  Ko- 
CathoUo.     The  uiie  is  lltn-  Jim  ChrUl,  uahr 
Meuri  UHf  Goll  (Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  true  man  and  God) ; 
the  other  is  the  following  childlike  expresaioii  of  perfect 
tiuat,  beautifully  rendernl  by  Ure.WiDkwortb  (p.  121): 
DBATH  IN  THE  LORD. 
"  I  fall  asleep  In  Je»n's  arma. 
Bin  wnBhed  away,  tatiataed  all  alanna, 
Fur  hie  dear  blood,  bis  rlghteuuBneM, 
Myjewelt  are,  my  glorton.  dreaa, 
Wberein  before  niv  Ood  I  siaud 
When  I  Bball  reecb  the  heoTenly  land. 


eedlw 


Their  asheetbill  be 

And  galhered  at  t 

A>  an  example  of  the  eonga  he 

naMly,  wa  quote  the  old  ditty, 

"  0  ihoa  naugblT  Jadaa  1 

What  haai  thou  done, 

To  betray  onr  Uaiter, 

Therefiire  most  thou  taStr 
Hell'a  ngony, 
Lnclfer-a  eompaDlon 
Must  fiireverlie. 

K'jrit,  IHeitenr 
Ibii  liitlwr  cbaoged  to  the  following : 
"  Twaa  our  great  tranagreaalon 
And  oor  sore  misdeed 
Hade  (he  Lord  our  Sarlonr 

On  Ike  croes  to  bleed. 
Not  then  un  ibee,  poor  Jndaa. 

Nut  ou  tbalJewW  crew, 
Onr  Tsojeanc 


r;^;it- 


Kl/rii,  BItitam  I 
••  All  hall  to  Ibee,  Christ  Jesna, 
Who  haDBcal  on  the  tree, 
And  bor'at  lor  onr  tranagreaaiona 

Both  abame  and  aicony. 
How  bedde  thy  F^er 

Relirnest  thou  oD  hlirh-. 
BlesB  us  all  onr  llfSllme, 
Take  OS  when  we  die  i 

Kvri^  EMKnr 
tOrutJoa  Eiamitr,  IH60,  p.  09  aq.) 

Of  the  frieuda  whom  Luthei  wu  sueceiBfnl  in  enlist- 
"t  a*  writers  for  hia  new  hymn-booka  we  have  space 
hen  ED  DMntton  only  the  moat  piomiiftnt  names.     Oni 
•I  ihem,  Justus  Jonas,  was  a  coljeagne  of  Lather  and 
VdaDclboo  at  Che  L'niversily  uf  WittcnbMv.     His  ape- 
dd  Bvvica  WW  the  traniformatin  of  theVsalms  intr 
Mrieal  German  versions,  "choc^igi  as  one  can  weli 
■dtntaod,  thoae   which  speak  of  David'a  sufl^rinKi 
bvt  his  cDcmica,  and  his  trust  in  God's  ddivenuice.' 
OMof  his  bat  is  on  the  121th  Paalm,  beginning  thus : 
"II  Ood  were  not  upon  onr  ride. 
When  tbea  annnd  us  race ; 
Were  not  Hinuelf  oBr  Help  and  Qnide, 

When  bitter  war  Ibey  wase : 
Were  He  not  larul-a  mlghly  Shield. 
To  wbim  tbolr  nimoat  erafla  ranst  Tlsld, 
We  snrely  mast  hare  perlabel" 
iMher  of  Luther's  colaboreia  was  Paul  Kber.  wboei 
aynos  bate  "  a  tone  of  tendemBsa  and  pathos  which  Is 
■ach  ka  chancteiiatic  of  thia  period  than  the  j 
mOj  tnatfuUNH  of  Liuher  and  Jmiaa.''    But  th> , 
««e  TOT  exienaively  known,  and  during  the  t^ing 
H^ed  of  the  Thiny-yean'  War  they  were  eonstMtly 
taari  bath  in  puUic  aail  aroniN)  the  Ikauly  be«Rh- 


WUh  peace  and  Joy  I  now  depart, 
Ond'B  ehlld  1  am  with  all  my  bean 


So  deaneed  by  Christ  I  hsr  not  Death, 
Lord  Jesn,  Mrengthen  Ihuu  my  fsllb  !" 
But  Luther  and  his  associatea  were  only  the  fouoden 
of  the  new  German  hymnology,  which  won  spread  over 
a  much  more  extended  field.  Hymn-writers  became 
conimon  sll  over  the  lacil,  and  iheir  number  is  legion, 
■0  that  it  is  almost  impoasible  for  i»,  in  our  liiniied 
apace,  to  give  more  than  a  brief  account  of  the  most  dia- 
tinguished,  Old  the  names  only  of  thoae  of  l«>*er  note. 
Thus  Nichotaa  Decius,  a  converted  monk,  produced  a 
Iniulatiou  of  the  GInriu  ta  Exctliu  ("Alkin  GoM  in  del 
Hiih',  aei  Eht.,'  All  glory  h  M  God  oa  %*),  which, 
with  '\U  noble  chor«ie,  soon  came  into  use  all  over  Ger- 
many. Paul  Speiitus  (von  Spretien),  the  chaplain  of 
the  duke  of  Pnuaia,  is  perhspa  the  miiat  noted  of  all  iba 
hymiHilogiats  of  this  period,  and  is  beat  known  as  the 
author  of  the  hymn  on  the  doctrine  of  JuMlfficalioM  ^ 

Of  freeat  gfnee  siid  love, 
Worka  cannot  Maud  betnn  Ood'a  law, 

A  broken  reed  Ihey  pmva : 
Fallh  looks  io  Jmtit  ChrlK  aloue. 


This,  in  Luther's  day,  w»a  aa  popular  among  the  GeP- 
msnaasoneofhisownh^'mna.     Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
when  Luther  fiiat  heard  it  aung  by  a  beggar  on  the 
road^de  he  gave  himfOTe  last  coin  he  had.     Princes 
also  Wwte  sacred  poets,  such  as  the  margnve  of  Bnn- 
denburg^sd  Heaae,  known  aa  the  author  of 
"  Grant  me,  elerunl  God,  ench  grace 
That  no  dlstreM 
Hay  csuae  me  e'er  to  flee  from  Thee,"  etc 
The  elector  John  of  Saxony  waa  also,  at  that  titoe,  count- 
ed among  hymn-writera,  bat  il  now  appeats  that  be 
ntva  wiole  any  hymns  himself,  althmigli  he  was  pu. 
sionatelT  fond  of  them.     Hans  Sachs  (i4»4-15TG),  the 
celebrated  and  popular  poet  of  this  period,  also  wrote 
sacred  verse,  and  Hgures  not  lesa  promiDeiilly  than  the 
penona  whose  nimes  we  have  already  mentioned.    The 
most  famoua  of  hia  hymns  he  wrote  during  the  eiegeof 

thus  cast  down,  my  heart')'  {Wurvm  Mriiinl  da  dick 
mnn  Uml).  He  wrote  al»  a  very  beamifid  himn  on 
the  explicit  confidence  in  the  saving  merits  of  Christ, 
entitled  "  The  Mediator,"  which  is  iianslaled  by  Mrt, 
Winkworth  (CiriH.  Sin^.  p.  194).     Among  the  Bohe- 


wellki 

terms  with  the  Lutherans,  Michael  Weiss  is  distin- 
gnisbed  Iwdi  as  the  translator  of  Bohemian  hymns  into 
Genskis,  and  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  beautifbl 
Gcfoun  hynuHa    Two  vf  thcut,  "Once  he  cvne  in 
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bkaaing,"  wid  the  well-known  "  Chriit,  the  Loid,  u  riwm 
■gain"  (ChriHui  ul  rntandm  mm  da  Toda  BanJai), 
tnimiMled  inW  Engluh  by  Mn.  WinkworUi,  nwy  be 
fonnil  in  her  Lj/ra  Germamat,  ii,  62,  and  in  ScluJT, 
Chriit  ia  Sang,  p.  15,  '259.  Not  leM  wnnbf  of  notice, 
though  perluCpi  not  qiute  «o  prominent  in  their  day,  ire 
Juhann  Hiuheuus  (f  1661)  uid  NichoUs  Heniuuui 
(t  1561).  The  former  wrote,  unong  otben,  the  beiuli- 
ful  morning  hymn, "  My  inmost  hesrt  now  r»i«e»"  (_A  m 
meiaei  lltrtrn't  (irmdi),  which  wu  1  hvorite  with 
king  tiiuUvuB  Adolphui,  Hemiuin'i  hymna  ue  to  be 
round  in  nearly  lU  (iermsn  hymn-boi^  Among  his 
liett  hyninB  are  fjM  Goa  ihr  CkriiUn  alUugteitA,  and 
Wmn  inrtn  aiSndltm  rnriimdai  ii.  Hn.  WmkwoTtb 
gives  Matlhewiis's  "  Miner's  Song"  (p.  144)  and  Her- 
mann's "  Hymn  for  the  Dying." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  IGlh,  and  even  at  the  opening 
of  the  t7th  century,  a  gradual  decline  ia  manifeat  in  the 
quaiiEV  of  the  hymns,  (hough  the  quantity  continued. 
They  were  now  uo  longer  Che  qiontaneouB  production 
or  men  of  all  claases,  moved  to  worship  Goil  in  songs 
of  praise,  but  the  work  of  prDrtsnonol  hymnokigials. 
"Still  this  period,  too,  has  some  very  goold  snd  tine 
hymns,  but  a  marked  change  of  lone  is  perceptible  in 
must  of  them ;  they  an  no  longer  filled  witli  the  Joyful 
vrdcome  of  a  new  day :  they  more  often  lament  the  wic' 
ednesB  of  the  age,  and  anlidpate  coming  evil  times, 
the  end  of  the  world  itself."  Host  prominent  among 
the  liymn-wrilen  of  this  period  are  the  following;  (t.)  [ 
Ambn«e  Lc^wasser,  wbu  (canslateil  the  French  Psalter 
ofMarot  and  Beui  but  the  literorj- merit  of  the  work  was 
rather  mediocre.  "It  does  not  rise  above  Che  level  of  a 
aort  of  rhymed  prose,  and  it  furnished  an  unfortunate 
model  for  a  tfcKul  of  very  prosaic  rhymed  parophnses 
of  doctrinal  Btatemenls  or  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
became  wonderfully  numerous  at  this  time."  (i)  Bar- 
tbolomsus  Kingwaldt  (1530-98)  is  the  author  of  the 
bymn,  in  England  ermneonsly  attributed  to  Lot  her, 
"litest  (jod,  what  do  I  see  and  hear,"  which  was  writ- 
ten inimilatiuiiofthe  "  Dia  ira,  dia  ilia."  He  really 
deservea  to  be  placed  first  among  the  hjimnokigists  of 
this  period.  It  is  iacoiporat&l  in  the  A'nc  Ctm^rrga- 
lional  UgiathiBok  (London),  Mo.  4!0.  His  hymns  par- 
take of  the  penitential  style,  by  which,  aa  above  remark- 
ed, this  period  IS  characterized.  One  of  hia  beat  on 
'- l>cnitence"  Mrs.  Wiukworth  baa  ck«hed  in  English 
dress  (p.  149).  (3.)  NJcolaus  Sehiecker  (I&S0-92),  au- 
tltor  nf  (lltiet  tcir  irin  Haul  cfer  Vogtl  haul,  based  on  (he 
»4th  E^m.  (4.)  Louis  Ilebnboldl,  Che  poet  Isnreale 
of  the  empetor  Maximilian,  who  wrote  "  The  true  Chris- 
tian's Vadc-Mecum"  (/'rom  Cod  *AnUfloupji(  rfirWe  mr, 
Mrs.  Wink wonh,  p.  164),  which  is  contained  in  all  Trtr- 
man  h}-mii-baoks, "  and  has  rooted  itself  among  the  peo- 
ple." Tothi>iperiodbelangalsaMartinScballing(15S2- 
1608),  among  wliose  hymns  HtnHch  lirb  kab'  ich  Dick 
o  lltrr  ("  a  Lord,  I  love  thee,"  in  Schaff,  CkriH  m  Stmg, 
p.  609)  is  best  known  :  Kaspor  Melissander  <"  Herr, 
wie  du  willsl,  so  Schick's  mit  mir"),  Han.  Holler,  Hart. 
-Behemb,  Hait.  KulJIius  ("  Ach,  Hen  u.  Goti,  wie  gnas 
u.  Bchwer!-),  Joh.  Pappus  ("  kh  hah  roein  Sach'  (Joti 
heimgtstellt"),  and  more  especially  Philip  Nicolai  (1 566- 
1608),  who  was  the  first  to  reintroduce,  after  the  Kefor- 
tnolion,  the  mystical  union  of  ehrisC  with  the  aool  in 
his  hymns,  whence  they  have  often  been  called  the 
■'Hymns  of  the  Love  of  Jesus."  His  two  best  hymns 
have  gained  a  remarkable  popularity,  "and  are  indeed 
admirable  for  their  fervor  of  emotion  and  mastery  over 
difficult  but  musical  rhyChms."  They  arc,  WaAtl  on/, 
nfi  mi  die  Stimme  ("  Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  Hy- 
ing," in  Schaff,  C/iHtt  in  Sonff,  p.  flSa ;  in  the  ^'ne  Cok- 
STfpaiVMal  Hgmn-book.  No.  749),  and  Wic  MchOn  Itaekia 
der  Margmilrni  ("  How  lovely  shines  (he  Star,"  Cjlriit 
in  Soup.  P-  fiSll,  which  latter  e^iecially  "became  so  | 
popular  that  its  tunes  were  often  chimed  by  dty  bells, 
lines  and  i-erses  were  printed  fnnn  it  by  way  of  oma- 
inent  on  the  common  eaithenwan  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  invariably  used  at  weddinga  and  certain  festivoU."  I 
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All  German  hymn-booka  atill  ooDtain  it,  tboo^  in  « 

mewhat  modified  form. 

1'he  tempest  of  war  which  for  thirty  yean  «ircpt 
'er  Germany,  and  caused  a  tale  of  disaaters  bom  wtiicb 
would  seem  society  could  have  never  recovered,  «ven 
promoted,  or  at  least  did  not  impede  in  any  waj,  tb* 
liteiacy  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  German  miud : 
and  this  period  is  not  only  recognised  as  having  been 
rignoliisd  by  "a  great  outburst  of  religious  song,"  but 
as  having  produced  the  moac  famous  bymnologuta  of 
Germany.  Fiist  among  these  stouda  tbe  great  Martin 
Opita  (1697-1689),  of  the  SUesian  school  of  Germaii  p>» 
ets,  who  greatly  improved  all  German  poctrj-.  He 
wrote  many  versions  of  some  of  the  epistle^  and  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Sung  of  Solomon.      Bat 

ing  hymn,  "O  light,  who  out  of  light  want  bum' 
(Winkwonb,  p.  17S).  Next  to  him  we  find  Paul  Fleto- 
ing  (q.  V.)  ( 1 609-40),  author  of  "  In  alien  unecren  Tba- 
teii."  But  most  famous  at  this  time  were  undoubtedly 
Johonn  1-00  Rist  (q.  v.)  (I60T-67),  Johann  llcemunii 
(q.  V.)  (1686-1647),  and,  a  Utile  later,  Paul  Uerhard  ((t 
v.)  (1606-76),  who  was  the  greatest  of  them  all,  "the 
prince  of  German  hymnisto."  Rist  wrote  as  many  as 
600  to  700  religious  poems  and  hynms,  "intended  M 
supply  every  possible  requirement  of  public  worship  or 
private  experience."  tlis  best  an  perhaps  "Weide 
munler  mein  Gemllthe,"  "Auf,  auf  ihr  Heich^ennaaen," 
and  "  Werde  licht,  du  Volk  der  Heiden"  (ttanslatioo  in 

are  "Henliebstcr  Jesu,  was  hast  du  veibrochen"  (Ctriit 
in  Soag,  II,  171),  "Jesu,  deine  tiefe  Wundeti,"  "  Zioa 
Klage  mil  Angst  u.  Schmetzen"  (Winkwonh,  p.  IBS)* 
"  FrUh  Morgena  da  die  Sonn'  aufgeht"  (Cirt^  »  Sotf, 
p.  263),  aod  "O  Jesu  Christe,  wahres  Licht"  (CAHM  ■> 
Hong,  p.  116).  Very  beautiful  is  the  fallowing  (tomaL 
l>yMrs.Winkworth)i 

IN  TEMPT A'nON. 
"  Jeso,  victor  over  sin. 

Help  me  now  the  flghl  to  win. 

Tkoo  didfc  vinqiilFh  once,  I  know, 

h  win  cleave. 


And  her  hold  wlllnL... 
Till  the  wearrbDIIte'sdi 
And  the  llnaftrlninph  wi 
I'n'  '  '10  Ihmngh  Thee  i.,., 
"tr  death  and  sin.' 


ijwlm 


Victory  oi 

In  Gerhard's  handa  the  German  hymn  norhed  it*  bigb- 
eet  peifectjon,  aod  his  name  is  to  the  German  justly 
dearer  than  that  of  any  other  save  Luther.  His  hymn 
are  "pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
healthy  piety— a  piety  which  shows  itself  not  Dierely  in 
direct  devotion  to  God  and  to  Christ,  hut  in  a  ptue  airi 
childlike  love  of  luture,  and  good  will  towaida  men. 
They  exemphfy  Coleridge's  lines : 

<  He  prayetb  best  who  luveth  best 

All  IhlDBS  both  orest  and  imsll ; 

For  the  dear  Ood  who  lovelh  us. 

He  made  and  ktvetb  all.' 
They  have  the  homely  simplicity  of  Lniher'a,  and  a 
strength  like  bis,  if  not  quiU  equal  to  it,  with  a  msa 
lilily,  smoothness,  and  literary  finish  not  to  be  fouDd  in 
Luther's,  and  unsurpassed  in  any  period  of  Gttntn 
hymnology"  (CAruA'an  Hxtminn;  1860,  p.  247),  Get^ 
hardt  has  been  i^Hly  craadered  "  the  typical  poet  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  as  Herbert  is  of  the  Enf^h ;'  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  be  was  by  any  means  a  vidu- 
minous  writer.  On  the  contrar}-,  he  only  wrote  atto- 
gtther  about  ISO  hymns.  Hia  life  and  writings  have 
been  dwelt  upon  so  much  in  detail  that  we  can  do  no 
better  here  than  leai-e  him  with  a  few  words  oftribma 
BO  ably  paid  by  Mis.  Winkworth  :  "  His  hj-rans  seem  to 
be  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  heart  that  overflows 
with  love,  trust,  and  praise;  his  language  is  simple  atid 
pure;  if  it  has  soowtimes  a  touch  of  homeliness,  it  has 
DO  vulgarian,  and  st  limes  it  rises  to  a  beauty  and 
grace  which  always  gives  tbe  impreeoon  of  beisg  un- 
studied, yet  could  hardly  have  been  improved  by  tn. 
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t  into  thg 

vnlimeiitmlitr  and  pctij  caec^U  which  wen  already 
beBomiiig  faahionablQ  in  hia  daySf  nor  hia  pfliilraiw 

■id  torrow  into  that  morlud  daapondeDcjr fbr  which 

tin  diiappoiacmenu  of  hii  own  life  might  have  fomiab- 
ti  ■ame  cxcoae.'*  Other  hyinTwwriten  of  Uiia  pRind 
n«  Aadraaa  GiTphiua  (161S-61),  of  the  aum  countiy 
•a  Opiu.  and,  like  Ilim,  alao  >  great  writer  at  tseotar 
bctfVure ;  Uartin  Rinkait  (q.  v.),  the  writer  of  f/im 
A»W  ottt  Con  ("Let all  men  pnuae  the  Lord'};  Siraon 
Dach  (q.  T.\  author  of  M  Ma  j^  Herr  h  Drmtr 
Madil ;  Heiniich  Albertua  (1604-68),  whose  best  hymn 
aeonaidered  to  b«  Gott  d.  Himmeit  s.  A  £nfra ,-  Qeo^ 
WtiMel  (Urat  hair <rf' the  ITlh  century),  who wiou  .Voeil 
ioddv  TABr,ditTAor  madUicatliTi  Chriitim  Simg,]!. 
IT) ;  the  elecloRa*  Loniaa  Henrietta  of  BmtdentHirK, 
vho  eompoMd  in  1U9,  aftei  the  death  of  ha  tirst  hna- 
liBd,the  hjmin  Jetiu,  ■ksmcZhwdkA',  well  known  in  the 
Ei«liah  dRM,  •■  JesuB,  my  Redeemo-,  lirei"  (tue  Ckrid 
maimg.p.166'1:  Emsl  Chr.  Hamburg  (1605^1),  whoM 
hymoawsepubliibaitofcether  under  the  title  (>ruItteA< 
Litdtr  (NanmU  1768).  Pethap*  hi*  beet  hymn  ii  Jeta. 
mrimit  Lttau  Ltbm.  or  -  (^iriit,  the  life  of  all  the  living" 
(C&nK  in  Soiu),  p.  188) ;  another,  hardly  leu  beautiful,  i« 
bii  wdl-known  "  Mm  of  Sorrowi.''  Johann  Fiank  (1618 
■77),' who  ranka  only  Hamd  to  Gerhardt  a*  a  hymn- 
■titer,  and,  with  him,  markithelnuuition  Ihm  theear- 
Ber  to  the  later  acbool  ofQetman  religions  poetry,"  piib- 
bbed  hU  ucred  nDgs  under  the  title  of  (Mifiidba  iTioa 
(Gaben,  17U).  One  of  hia  beat  ia  Acibndcfe  <IM  o  lUc 
Aab,  ■*  Deck  tbyaelf,  my  aoul"  (Winkworth,  Lgra  Ger- 
■iBHai,ii,IBS;  Schaff,C<lrMnSnv,p,r«)).  Weadd 
hoe  ODly  Geng  Neomatk  (q.  t.)  (I6SI-81),  for  •  tiToe 
|arfta«ur  i^  poetry  and  poet  laureate  at  the  Unirernty 
•f  KdnigabeiK,  whoae  moat  tamoni  bymn  ia  ITer  nar 
da  JM«a  OoU  Utri  mi&at, "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy 
«aya"(£jFni(;cnHn»,p.li3);  J.H.Heyfknh(lfi90- 
ltU>,  Jtnuairm  du  koeigftaiUe  StiuH,  tiandated  in 
the  Chrittiat  Eaimmir,  liii,  254  ("  Jeruulem,  thou 
ki^i-built,  fair  abode'},  and  in  l^fra  GtmumKa,  ii, 
lU) ;  Friedrich  T.  Spee  (I&»1  or  1S9G-1S35),  a  Roman 
C*ll>al>c,who  labored  eameatly  to  introdoce  TeTTuenlar 
hTBna  into  the  divine  tervice  of  hi«  Church,  wrote  A  a/, 
at/,  tSott  teiU  gflobel  kh  ;  Johann  Jacob  Balde  (1603- 
61),  alao  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  be  wnria  moatly  in 
latin  (bia  lacred  poem>  being  published  nnder  the  title 
•itCanmmiljirica^:  Oeoig  PhiLHandGrfte(1607-A8), 
of  Scnthem  (Germany :  A. H. Buchhoh  (1607-71);  Jo- 
ham  Okariua  (16lt-84),  belonging  to  ■  family  wbo  in 
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Angeka  Siksiua  (1624-77)  (•■  ■  Latheran,  Johann 
Scbdb)  wrote  beautiful  hymn%  Mb  of  which  were 
pabibhed  under  the  dtle  of  lleiiige  Stdatluit,  eda-  Grut- 
Jiol>  HinrmHedcr  (Bred.  1057.  and  lAta).  Particulariy 
oaHrotutliiildneiildicilidtiimeimSlaHbiCriife 
win  1  love,  my  ilreofClh,  my  tower"),  and  Lirie,  die  fhi 
miak  na  HOde  ("  O  Love,  who  formedtt  roe,"  in  Schaff. 
Oriit  in  Song,  p.  411 ;  CkruHan  SroMnrr,  biii,  !4&;i. 
iaffliit  waa  the  foundCT  of  the  ao^ealled  Kcond  Sile- 
(■aa  School  of  poets,  ta  Opiu  ii  regarded  aa  the  lead- 
aattht  tint-  They  wrote  both  secular  and  nligioos 
pattiy,  bol  the  Utter  far  ezccli  the  former.  To  thia 
aAoBl  bekinged  Hamburg,  mentioDed  above;  the  two 
MMttiui of achwarabmg Radolfatadt ;  Knwrv.Roaen- 
teth  (1636-89),  who  wrote  the  kively  little  hymn.  Mor-  ' 
J^iffa"  drr  Kicigiril  ("  Dayspring  of  eternity") ;  Chria- 
linScriTEr,  author  of /«a,i<tFvwrAelB  Lrbrn,txiA  oth- 
en;  Sigimund  v.  Birken  (ie!«-81),  who,  with  Hara- 
ddrfs,  alrtady  noticed,  belonged  to  the  aenlimental 
aiool:  Goufried  Wilhelm  Saoer  (I6B&-99),  G.  Hoff- 
Mano,  B.PnKariaii,  Johann  Neonherx,  Kaapar  Neumann, 
who  wrote  ^a/aWM  Htn  da  Hrmt,  »iio  Tag,  O  GoO 
BMdeninV  jIOh  Wn,  and  many  othen. 

In  atriking  contrast  with  the  formal  and  unqiiiitiial 
kymna  of  the  aecond  Sileaian  aohool  atand  the  poetical 
■ritiaga  of  the  ao-eaUed  Pistiala,  originating  with  8pB- 
ta,  •'wbs  lor  iwaily  a  buwbcd  jfaan  esctted  *  moat 
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powerful  infloence  both  on  the  leligioc 
of  Germany."  The  repreaentativea  ol 
Philip  Jao^  Spener  (i63&-170&);  hia  ineno  and  uao- 
date,  Anguat  Keimann  Francke  (1668-17^7).  the  fuunder 
of  the  Halle  Orphan  Asylum ;  Anaatadue  Freylinghau- 
■en,  a  aon-in-law  of  I'^aoke,  who  wrote  44  hymna,  and 
puhliahed  (1T04)  a  collection  which  remained  fur  anme 
geneialiona  the  favorite  collection  for  private  reading 
among  piiioa  peraona  in  Germany.  To  the  aame  pe- 
riod belong  J.  C  lichade;  Fr.  von  Canitz;  Joachim  Ne- 
ander  (1610-80),  of  the  Reformed  Chureh,  who  wrote 
/jiic  dm  llrmt  dm  Matiligm:  Jnhann  C  Schuta,  au- 
thor of  fin  Lob  u.Ekr  dm  kiidalat  Gut;  Chriatian  Ty- 
tiuB;  Adolph  Drrse;  Sam.  Kodigaat,  who  compoaed  in 
167S  the  world-renowned  Wat  Gott  Ikul,  dot  ill  iwjU- 
gelAiBi  ("  Whate'er  my  God  otdaina  ia  right") ;  J.  Ad. 
Haaalocber;  Chriai.  PrHBoviue;  Laor.  Laurenti,  whoae 
beat  hymn  Dr.  ScbaET  detignstea  fnnunlerl  «Bi  iir 
/Vvanm  C  Rejoice  all  ye  bellevon,"  in  f  jlrut  ia  ^oa^.  p. 
B88);  J.  a  Freiateln:  C  DUnther.  Hall  ut  GtdHdUmu 
Jtmm  Chritt;  SaL  Liakoviua;  J.  T.  Breitbaupt;  J. 
Langei  J.  D.  Hemuchmid;  Chriit.  F.  Rlchteri  J.  G. 
WtOf;  Cbr.  A.  BemMein ;  Cbr.  J.  Koitach ;  J.Tribecho- 
viue;  J.J.Winkler;  J.  H.  Schroder!  J.E.Schmidu  P. 
Lackmann:  J.  Cbr.  Lange;  L.  A.  Goiter:  B.  Craaaeliui, 
HaligtItrJinHtUifftaiaigiieUei  H.Hullei;  A.Hinkei- 
mann;  H.G.Neoaa;  A-CrenUberg;  J.Hutbmann;  Eroat 
Unge  (1660-IT27), /n  ^  tnd  MmU  dcr  ifOT^BHftn,  or 
■■  The  wondering  aagea  trace  from  far"  {ChriH  in  Song, 
p.  120);  L.  J.  Schlicht;  C.  H.  von  BugaUky,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury"  {Da*  gotdoK 
SdumkatHtin),  also  one  of  the  compilera  of  the  "(V 
then  Hymn-book;"  J.J.Rambach;  T. I. K. AUandorf ; 
L.F.F.Lahr;  J.S.KDalh;  £.  G.  WolliradorC  and  many 
DthcnL  There  were  alao  the  Wimemhergera,  tiM  heat 
teprearalativea  uf  the  pielinn  of  South  Germany,  of 
whom  Albert  Bengcl  (1087-173!)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  prominent  leader,  tliough  aa  a  hymn-writer  he  wia 
far  excelled  by  another  great  light  of  thta  section  of 
Germany,  Philip  Friedrich  Hiller  (1699-1769),  who  todi 
Paul  Gerhardt  for  hia  modcL  He  pnUialied  nreral 
volumea  of  hymns,  of  which  the  "  C!asket  of  Sjuritual 
Songa"  {GriMliekrn  LirdtrtJitttnn},  containing  only  hia 
own  aaered  8angi,"oblaiiieil  very  wide  popularity,"  and 
ia  "Mill  the  commonest  book  in  WUrtcmbetg  next  to 
the  Bible  iUcir  (Winkworth,  p.  28S  aq.).  Here  deaem 
mention,  also,  J.  K.  Hedinger,  S.  Urlsperger,  F.  a  Hitler, 
Ph.  H.Weiisensee,  E.  L.  Fischer,  J.  Chr.  Storr,  PhJ  D. 
Burk,  Chr.  Fr.  Ottiiiger,  Chr.  K.  L.  tod  Pfeil,  J.  T.  von 
Moaer,  and  still  othcraL 

The  seboal  of  Spener  developed  the  Hystica  and  Sep- 
aratists,  who  also  funiiahed  a  number  of  contributors  to 
hvmnology;  but,  although  some  of  them  were  quite 
aide,  the  influence  of  the  new  schools,  as  a  whole,  oa 
hymnidngy  "  wai^  fiir  the  most  part,  umplj  roiachiev- 
oos,  and  thrir  bymn-booka  contain  about  the  worst 
speomens  to  be  tound — poor  as  poetry,  fiercely  intoler- 
ant towarda  their  fellow-Christians,  and  full  of  a  fantas- 
tic and  irreveiant  adoration  of  the  Redeemer"  (Wink- 
worth,  CArMtiaa8tivers  a/'(;em(tBy,i^290).  Theonly 
hymmdogiala  who  really  deserve  prsise  are  Gottfried 
Amcdd  (1666-1714)  and  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (1697- 
1769).  The  tbrmer,  altboogh  an  extensive  writer  on 
(ThoRh  History,  etc,  is,  indeed,  beat  remembered  in  our 
day  by  his  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  130,  and  among 
them  several  of  very  gnat  beauty.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  Amold>  hymns  is  his  deeply  thoughtful"  How  bleas'd 
to  all  thy  followera.  Lord,  the  toad."  etc  Tenteegen 
(q.  v.),  who,  although  he  never  aoliially  separated  from 
the  Reformed  Church  to  which  hi-  licionged,  waa  none 
theless''aHyatie  oTthepurral  lyiir."  wrote  more  than 
100  hynma;  hut  he  hai  benime  ofccially  familiar  to 
Engitah  apaaking  Christians  by  thi'  Kngliah  dress  which 
Wealsy  gsTC  to  two  of  his  lieM  hymns— "Lo!  God  is 
hers;  let  us  adore,' and  "Thou  hidden  love  ol  Gad, 
whoaa  height,"  etc  Lesser  lights  of  these  school*  arc  J. 
Dippd,  J.  W.Peietaan,G.  Arnold,  and  otbei*.  MC 
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X  the  bytnn-writen  of 


Hen  abo,  floBlly,  dCKrvi  n 
the  Hdtavutu,  who  have  hmd  no  ocflpicanifl  uinuoice  on 
hymiiakiKy.  Of  eqiacial  credit  *re  ■  few  tf  count  Zin- 
latdorTB  hymns,  ithii,  unfintunately,  cued  more  fur  their 
quuilUy  than  their  qiulity ;  be  wnU  mote  than  2000, 
muiy  of  which,  utoniUy  enough,  found  ■  place  in  Eng- 
liA hymn-booka.  HiiownwctbuinMitedliS.  Chariee 
Weeley  aleo  tnuuUled  ganie  of  than.  Amons  hie  but 
tie  "  Jeeus,  nitl  lead  on"  (Jftu  gf)i  nmn),  and  "  Jenu, 
thy  blood  and  riKhteuusneae"  {Ckritli  BbU  u.  GrrKhti^ 
ttH).  We  might  ■!»  mention  in  the  Mine  connection 
J.  Nitachtnann,  Chr.  David,  U  J.  Dober,  F.  von  Walle- 
ville,  A.  U.  Spengenberg,  Louiu  von  Hayti,  and  othen. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  influence  or  pielinn 
had  made  itwlf  felt  even  anMnK  the  n-calked  "  ortho- 
dox," vtho  imilaled  the  PieliMa  in  producing  many 
bynuia  which  may  be  counted  among  the  beat  written 
at  this  time.  Of  the  repreeenlativea  of  this  Khool  we 
name  a  few ;  Benjamin  Scbroolke,  who  wrote  more  tbtt 
1000  hymns,  many  of  which  hive  been  Innfllated  into 
EnKliah.  Among  his  best  we  count  "  Welcome  victor 
in  the  strife"  (  WiOommnt  //M  im  Strti/e'),  and  "  Heiv- 
eaward  doth  oar  Jonmey  tend"  (//ininrimi  gtit  mire 
Balm).  Wolfgang  C.  Doeler  mote  Wie  woil  in  mir 
o  Frttutd  der  Srdr»  {CkHM  h  Song,  p.  <»<,  6W,  MS) ; 
•nd  Salomon  Frank,  SrimUcin  dtrA,  o  lirU  SmU  ("  Deck 
thyself,  my  soul,"  in  Lyra  Girmamca,  \i,  138 ;  CkriM  it, 
Song,  p.  C90).  Heie  deserve  mention,  also,  Erdmann 
Kenmniiler,  B.  Mirperger,  J.  (i.  Hermann,  J.  Chr.  Went- 
■el,  F.  Fabricins,  P.  Busch,  J.  Lehmoa,  and  othen;  of 
(be  Reformed  Church ;  J.  J.  Spreng,  C.  ZdUkuTer,  and, 
later,J.F-Lavat«r. 

Modtrn  Ganan  AysMOli^ufs.— Towahia  the  doK  of 
the  18th  century  Germany  was  waking  to  a  new  ssra  in 
litaratore.  But  the  philoaophie,  or,  aa  aaiiM  acutely  call 
it,  "the  critical  doubting"  teligion  of  Ibis  period  t?  no 
DMana  affected  hymnolt^  favorably,  "for  really  good 
hymns  most  have  in  them  aometbing  of  the  nature  of 
the  popular  aong;  they  must  apring  fhtm  a  oordial,  tm 
questioning  faith,  which  has  no  misgivings  ahoot  thi 
leaponse  it  will  evoke  from  other  hearts."  The  influ< 
ence  of  the  Leiboiti-WolAan  philoaophy,  and  of  Gott- 
•cfaed's  schao)  of  poeny,  caused  the  saned  amgs  to  be 
of  a  dry,  stiff,  and  artiSdal  style.  "  Even  the  dancil 
hymna,  though  consecrated  by  aaaodatien,  cculd  vt 
longer  satisfy  the  mon  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  ant 
there  aprang  up  a  perfect  mania  for  altering  them,  anc 
fbr  making  new  colleclionB  of  such  modemiMd  Tersioiu 
, . .  These  altenlions  generally  consisted  in  diluting  thi 
old  vigor,  substituting  '  virtue'  for  <  holineaa'  or  '  faith, 
'the  Supreme  Being'  for  'oui  faithful  God,'  and  so  on,' 
Bu  that  these  modified  hymns  toay  be  said  to  have  heei 
changed  ftnm  rtHgioai  to  moro/  songa.  Set  PaAiJfoDT 
One,  however,  wboee  »neSi  on  account  of  tbdr  "  ration 
■1  fmtf  and  quiet  good  taste,"  deserve  eapedal  praiae,  i 
Christian  Furchtef^t  Gellert  (r|.  v.),  Othor  hymnolo 
gista  of  this  time,  for  the  mention  of  whose  lunnes  wi 
have  only  spnx  here,  are  J.  A.  Schlegel,  J.  F.  von  Cro 
DCgk,  J.  P.  Uk,  J.  F.  LiJwen,  J,  S.  Dilerich,  J.  S.  Patake, 
J.  F.  Feddetsen,  R  MUnler,  J.  F.  Hudn,  H.  C  Heenn, 
J.' A.  Hermc^  F.W.  Loder.  J.  Eschenburs,  J-  Chr.  Fr»- 
bing,  S.  G.  Bunle,  Chr.  F.  Neander,  &  Hang,  Christ.  G. 
Qiiz,  and  otbeia.  Tbe  palhetical  direction  was  taken  by 
Friediich  Gottlieb  KlofMock  (q.v.).in  his  An/mtrk'n, 
ja  aufmteh'n.  He  was  followed  by  J.  A.  Cnmer,  ■ 
Tei7  papular  hymnologisi,  and  a  Mend  of  Gelleit  and 
KlopMnck,  G.  P.  Funk,  CW.  Ramler,  Chr.  Chr.  atunn, 
A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Chr.  F.  Dan,  Schubart,  and  others. 

But  the  one  really  "great  step"  that  was  made  in 
Gennan  hymnology  at  this  time  was  the  official  aane- 
tinnofthe  use  of  vrmacular  bymns  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  of  South  Germany  and  Austria.  Natural- 
ly enough,  many  of  the  Roman  Cathnlic  hymns  of  the 
period  are  translations  frnm  the  l^lin;  many  of  the 
original  compositions  follow  cloaely  in  style  both  Cel- 
lert  and  Klnpatoch;  iMy,  the  productioM  of  sevenl 
Protestant  hymnologists,  eapedally  those  of  tbi 
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last-named  poets,  were  even  oaed  in  the  Roman  Catb- 
(die  Church,  of  coniae  often  in  a  aotnewhat  modillMl  and 
ted  f«m.  or  their  own  hymn-writerm  ttw 
following  desprve  especial  mendon :  J.  M.  Sailer  (fa**^ 
op  of  Ratisbon),  J.  H.  Fenneberg,  J.  H.  C.  von  Wesasn- 
berg,  J.  Speil,  and  J.  Fnuu.  Here  deserve  notice  klsD 
the  Moravians,  Chr.  Gr^or,  H.  von  Brainingk,  C.  Toa 
Wobeser,  G.  H.  Loskiel,  J.  J.  Bosaan,  and  uihen;  tbe 
WUrtorobnigen,  C.  F.  Hartmann,  W.  L  Hoach,  Chr.  Ad. 
Daun,  U.  Hahn,  Oirist.  U.  Pregizer;  in  other  German 
proviiicee^  C  liebicb,  Ualth.  Qaudina,  J.  G.  SchKner; 

"  s  the  Refbmwd  Cbmch,  H.  Annoni,  F.  A.  Rrannn*- 
.  Jung-SUUing,  G.  Menken;  the  fotrninner  of  the 
latest  period  b  Friediieh  von  Hardenberg  (Novalia). 

Promt  Orrmm  Hsmanlogs^-Tbt  moN  inadran  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  war  of  liberation  (1818-15),  aitd 
vriththe  reawakening  of  a  genuine  religions  life,  which, 
after  all,  is  slowly  gaining  the  upper  hand  orti  that 
generally supposeddominatingicepticism.  Altlxnightn 
tbe  modem  inndnctions  tbe  subjective  greatly  prajhm- 
inatea,  and  they  are  still  rather  the  work  nf  art  insuad  of 
popular  songs,  yet  the^  do  not  quite  attain  to  the  tana 
and  GOndt-nsed  pregnancy  of  the  clasvc  hvmna,  so  thaa 
there  is  I'cry  apparent  in  them  a  Mriving  after  obJccUr- 

neee,  and  rimplicity."  To  the  Komantic  scho<^  of  which 
Novalis  was  mentioned  bdong  E.  M.  Amdl,  H.  ran 
Schenkendorf,  Fr.  H.  de  la  Hotte  Fouqu^,  Loaiae  Uenad, 
and  Fr.  RUcherL  Of  the  other  latest  Lutheran  hytD- 
nDlogists,whosc  meat  prominent  representatives  are  Alh. 
Knapp,Viet.  Stransa,  J.  a  Ph.  Spitta,  Cbr.  R.  II.  Poeh- 
ta,  C.  A.  Diliing,  deserve  mention  here :  Chr.  C  J.  As- 
Bcbenfeld,  J.  F.  Bahnmaier,  Chr.  R.  Barth,  J.  Benls,  Ed. 
Eyih,  F.  A.  Feldhol^  G.  W.  Fink,  W.  R  Freudenthal,  C 
von  GrUneisen,W,  He}-,  Christ.  G.  Kern,  J.  Ft.  Uellev, 
ChT.P.H.Sacbse,RStier,andChr  H.Zelleri  aroaaKtbe 
Reformed,  J.  P.  I^nt^  Among  (he  Moravians,  tbe  high- 
est rank  in  this  psiod  bekmgs  to  J.  R  von  Albertini,  one 
of  their  bishops,  whose  hymns,  it  is  said,  SchleienDaciieT 
asked  to  hare  r«d  to  him  in  his  d}-ing  houia.  CB.GBrre 
here  deserve*  also  high  encomiums  as  a  hytnoolagiat. 
Among  tbe  Roman  OathoUea,  whose  pronunent  model  is 
Spee,''withall  tbe  defects,  DO  less  than  the  beauties  oT 
style,"  the  Virgin  serving  as  the  most  usual  theme,  M. 
von  Dlepcnbrock  dnerres  ei^>ecial  mentioii.  The  ex- 
tent of  German  hymnologr  may  be  inferred  final  tbe 
fact  that  the  Evangelical  Chnrch  alone  has  produced  IM> 
lass  than  80,000  hymns.    See  PBAijiot>v.    (J.  II.  W.) 

2.  EagHA—'tYit  sacred  poetry  of  England  aniedatea 
by  many  genentions  its  tme  hymnology.  The  anlboe 
of  J-^ngiamTt  A  sflpjlos  (George  Macdnuld)  devote*  an 
interesting  chapter  to  tbe  aaoed  lyrics  of  the  ISib  ceo- 

tional  song  from  the  Percy  Rodety  pubUotiorta,  taken 
from  HS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ascribed  to  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  1.  "Mary  stthr  Oass,"'1'heMcHiin- 
ing  Disciple,"  and  thc"CanonicBl  Houn-ofWilliam  of 
Shoreham  furnish  illuMrstiuns  of  most  tender  and  scrip- 
lunl  vene,  but  are  written  in  a  dialfct  that  needs  Rv- 
qoent  translation  into  modem  English.  The  "  If irscle 
Ptays"  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Normans  after 
the  Conquest,  and  are  written  in  Norman  French,  hot 
in  18S8  the  pope  permitted  them  to  he  translated  inin 
English.  In  this  14th  century  "the  father  of  English  po- 
etry," Geoffrey  Chancer,  gave  a  new  voice  lo  Christian 
song.  It  was  fiill  two  hundred  yean  fVnm  fais  advent  br- 
fnrc  England  pinduced  another  really  great  poet.  Bai 
ihea^  of  Elizabeth,  a*  if  to  make  up  for  the  lnTrainesa 
of  preceding  centuries,  is  retnarkatile  for  tbe  grrat  nom- 
ber  of  its  writers  of  sacred  verse,  as  well  as  forira  Mhet 
literaiy  prodigies.  In  a  selection  made  and  edited  by 
Edward  Farr,  Esq„  for  the  "  Parker  Society,"  eon^ting 
chiefly  of  devoUonalpotms,  be  has  gii  en  tbcnanKB  and 
brirf  Hoinaphiral  notices  of  po  kas  than  one  hnnJiwl 
and  thirty-«v«i  dlBeient  authora.  Among  the  iDus- 
Irious  writers  of  sacred  veraesin  thisvrs  we  find  <|aeen 
Ebzaheth,  archbisht^  Parker,  Edmund  Spenser,  Gea^ 
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Qmtiiitt,  Hkhid  Dnjton,  Sir  Walter  Rdrigh,  Sa 
Philip  SidiM]',  tbc  Fklcber  brothen  -_  Gik*  wid  Phlo- 
nt,  Or.  Qddim,  (i«DrBB  Withen,  lord  Bacon,  the  counl- 
IM  oT  Pcmbnike  (luter  or  Sir  Philip  Sidnay,  and  Joint 
uikt  with  him  uTa  TarHon  orUw  Pialou).  Later  Mill 
n  faidqiiiiatolil  Plrilip  QoiriM,  and  Koben  Southwell, 
lie  mutyr  monk,  and  tboir  conlanponry,  tweet  Oeorge 
HirtcrL  The  great  dramatiMa  oTtbat  goldoi  age  have 
Ul  itn  and  there  amiie  outburMi  of  deep  religioui  pa- 
toy  iml  mag,  which  at  lent  (how  forth  their  abU(^- 
tion  (o  the  Bible  and  to  the  ChriMianity  of  tbe  poiud. 
B^WDod,  Ijhifley,  and  Ben  Jonson,  P 
Fltubtr,  and  Shak««peare,  great««t  of 


talrric  poetry,  and  in  the  ncceeding  centurj-  we  have 
u  ioenaajng  nttmber  of  devoot  poeti,  of  whom  the  ua- 
HOflil  Hilton  mint  alwaya  be  the  chief.  Vet  the  an- 
loki  fad  mniina  that  during  all  theae  agca  there  waa 
"oMhing  like  a  Penple'i  Hymn-book  ia  England."  It 
it  Hue  that  Chrinian  wonhip  waa  not  without  ita  lem- 
ffe  BDg:!,  The  Pulma  of  David,  tbe  Te  Dfnrt,  the 
MagKi/Lera,  the  Gbrvu,  and  the  "Song  of  the  Angela," 
llu  '  Ambniiian  Uymn,"  and  aeme  of  the  hymna  of 
tbe  Middle  Agea,  were  chanted  in  the  churches  and  ca- 
Ibfdnk  But  the  ao-c^leil  hymna  of  Spenaer  and  Mil- 
la^  and  of  minor  wriiera,  nerer  entered  into  the  Chria- 
lita  hntt,  Ufa,  and  wonhip  of  Briiiih  Cliiiitianity. 
Germany  pOMened  a  daialc  lilatature  of  thia  aort  a  cen- 
uny  and  a  half  before  Eugland  had  a  hymnaL  The 
ndi  Tenion  of  tbe  Paalma  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkina, 
the  ■noachcr  but  iniijiid  venion  of  Brady  and  Tate 
lAich  Hpenedfd  it,  aixl  the  more  faithful  Scottish 
TcniaD,  which  waa  the  work  of  an  Engliah  Puritan 
(Reoe),  were  aung  by  thoae  whoae  atem  revolt  againat 
KuBuiai  led  them  to  reject  even  what  waa  really 
(Dod  and  acriptnral  in  her  order  of  wonhip  and  litnr- 
(Kal  Imka.  Tbe  hulti  of  the  age  are  conipicuoin  in 
in  poetry.  It  ii  inleUectnal,  metaphyseal,  reflective, 
liunry,  foil  of  "quipa,  and  eranki^  "'^  wanton  wilea;' 
tmhioio  and  overdone.  With  very  ftw  eicceptiona, 
Ibm  ii  oolhiDg  that  people  would  care  to  aing,  or  could 
iBg,  1st  there  ia  little  of  that  emotional  element  which 
(Mi  got  in  muaical  expieaion.  The  rhymea  are  rude 
■d  iiTtgular,  and  the  vary  art  of  the  poetry  aeena  to 
idj  aay  atiempta  to  aet  it  to  pupidar  rouaic  For  "  peo- 
ple cannot  think  atid  aing ;  they  can  only  feel  and  aiiig." 
Em  Uilbim^a  magnificent  hymn,  "On  the  Homing  ijf 
OrtN'i  Nativity,-  ia  not  adapted  to  common  Sabbath 
■"•hip;  and  there  are  few  of  George  Herbert'a  venea 
ikat  HTvive  in  the  Bonga  of  the  aanctuary. 

The  poiod  piccceding  thia  revival  of  Htnature  pro- 
^Md  Mma  Christian  poets  of  note,  and  a  few  hymna 
«Uch  aonive  their  authon.  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
hKBf  Taylor  all  wrote  veiaes,  iwt  their  prne  had 
■Me  etfotuy  in  it  than  their  attempts  at  aong.  AmiHig 
<l<ae  whose  good  old  hymna  have  slmd  tbe  teat  of 
loe.  we  muat  not  forget  the  Rev.  John  ICamn,  of  Wa- 
tcr^ttnlford,  who  died  in  1694,  author  of  "  Cnine,  dear- 
•tlatd,  and  feed  thy  sheep,  on  this  sweet  day  of  rest," 
'  Hm  fnm  the  altar  of  our  hearts,"  •-  What  ahall  I  ren- 
te lo  my  Godr  etc  He  puUiahed  a  volume  of 
'Spritual  Songs"  in  1686.  Dr.  Watts  borrowed  much 
ftwnhira.  Thegoodnon-jaror.biihopRen  (1637-1711). 
l>"t«itlMd  to  Chriatendom  hia  fantotis  "Moming  and 
Erailng  Hymna,"  ntd  that  matchleas  doxidngy, "  Praise 
>^  rnm  whom  all  bleaBngs  Sow."  Next  comps  Jn- 
■tph  Additon,  iriKiaB  elegant  venii)n  of  the  nineteenth 
ft^  ommeneing  "  The  apacious  firmament  on  high," 
a»  qipeared  in  the  SpKlaHtr  in  1713,  at  the  cloae  of 
n  anicit  on  "the  right  meana  to  ftrengthen  faith;" 
^  about  the  atme  time  was  piddiahed  his  sweet  para- 
Pkint  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  Perhaps  the  moat 
hlilig  of  his  hymns  is  that  beginning  "When  all  thy 
■■TO*,  O  lay  God."     See  AobiaoK. 

The  Befmialion  in  El^^BDd  did  not,  as  in  Germany, 
I**  I7  the  tpanlauaons  ultaaaace  of  popular  Christian 
■■(■  ThatwaalcAforlhepefiodcfthegieatevangeli- 
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calrevivalwhkhcrownedtbelast  century  with  itahleaai 
ings.  All  that  had  been  done  before  waa  as  the  broad  and 
deep  foundation-work,,  rude  and  uochiselled,  but  strong 
and  enential  lo  tbe  m^eatic  superstructure  which  haa 
riaen  upon  it.  The  stream  of  Christian  verse  flowed  on 
in  its  old  channels  until  the  publication  of  the  Pialmaand 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  began  a  new  isra  in  Engliah  hynt- 
Dokogy.  The  poet  Montgomery  says  that  "  Dr.  Watta 
may  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  hymna  in  our  lan- 
guage, for  be  90  far  departed  from  all  precedent  that 
few  of  his  compilations  resemble  those  of  his  forerun- 
ners, while  he  so  tar  established  a  precsdent  to  all  his 
none  hare  departed  from  it  otherwise 

_  lo  the  peculiar  Inrn  of  mind  of  the  writ- 
atyle  of  expressing  Christian  truth  employed 
Dy  tbe  denomination  tn  which  he  belonged."  Dimsnter 
as  he  was,  hia  Psalms  and  Hymna  are  so  catbola  in 
their  spirit  that  many  of  them  bare  been  adopted  by 
all  denominatims  of  Proleitant  Christians  in  Iheir  Sab- 
bath worahip.  His  IHvioe  Songi  far  Ckiidm,  and 
sameDfhialWmt,  will  live  while  tbe  language  endurea. 
The  defecta  of  hia  atyle  are  obvious  in  many  of  his  lyr- 
ica,  which  evince  haate  and  negligence,  faidty  rhyniea, 
and  a  pmaing  feebteneas  of  expreseion.  Yet  be  broke 
bravely  throi^h  the  mannerisms  of  preceding  agea,  aiKl 
inaugurated  a  style  of  Christian  hyniiiolo(;y  which  has 
alike  enriched  the  evangelical  poetry  of  the  Engliah 
tongue,  and  filled  tbe  temples  anil  homes  of  the  race 
that  qieiks  tbst  language  with  tbe  most  delightful 
pnisea  of  Iho  Most  High.  His  example  was  aoon  fol- 
lowed with  success  by  others.  But  to  him  belongs  the 
undisputed  honor  of  being  the  great  precentor  of  the 
immense  chorus  which  ho  will  forever  lead  in  theae  gla 
rioua  harmonies.  His  ftrst  hymn  was  given  10  the 
Church  under  circumstances  of  prophet  interest.  He 
bad  complained  to  some  ofRcial  in  the  Indepettrtent 
church  1^  Southampton,  of  which  hia  father  was  a  dea- 
con, "  that  the  hymnists  of  tbe  day  were  sadly  out  of 
taste."  "  Give  us  aocnething  better,  young  man,'  waa 
the  reply.  Tbe  young  man  did  it,  and  the  Church  was 
invited  to  cloae  its  evening  service  with  a  new  byim^ 
which  oomtnenced, 

"  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Laral 

Amidst  HTs  Fi  "     "     " 


rs  Father's  throne ; 


Aodsc 


n  before  ui 


Fmm  that  time  his  ever-ready  inaBe  gave  Ihrth,  In 
strains  which  are  almoat  divine,  "  harmonies"  lar  his 
Saviour's  name,  and  "songs  bdbre  unhnown."  We 
need  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  first  linea :  "  When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  croea,"  "  Hy  God,  the  spring  of  all 
•nr  Joy*."  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  "  Come, 
ye  that  love  the  I^nl,"  "  Come,  let  us  join  onr  cheerful 
songs,"  "He  dies,  the  friend  of  sinners  dies."  His"Crs- 
dle  Hymn"  has  taught  countless  mothers  and  children 
to  sing  of  Jesoa,  and  the  angels  ami  manj^er  of  Bethle- 
hem :  "  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slnmber."  It  was 
while  looking  out  from  his  quiet  chamber  window  at 
Southampton  "npon  tbe  beautiful  scenery  of  the  harbor 
and  river,  and  upon  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest 
on  its  farther  bank,  that  the  idea  suggested  itaelfof^he 
imageofthebeavenly  Canaan,"  which  he  soon  embodied 
in  thtiee  sweetest  nf  all  his  verses, "  There  is  a  land  of 
pure  delight,"  etc.     See  Watt^ 

Only  seven  yeaia  before  the  first  edition  of  Walta's 
Hymns  waa  given  to  the  world,  Philip  Doddridge  was 
born  (1702);  and  before  the  death  of  his  great  predecee- 
Bor,  whose  verses  cheered  his  own  dying  houn  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  he  had  published  moat  of  his  sweetest  hymns. 
Some  of  these  are  Imperishable,  for  they  have  become 
part  of  the  s^tnal  life  of  our  Protestant  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  grew  out  of  and  wer«  appended  to  hi* 
sermons,  which  he  cr^'stallized  into  such  hyimu  as 
"Thins  earthly  Sabbath^  Lord,  we  k>ve"  (Heti.  iv,  9), 
"Jesua,  I  love  thy  charming  name"  (I  Pet.v,7).  His 
Afse  aid  Pngrtu  nf  Rfliipnit  in  Ikr.  Soul,  which  waa 
written  at  tbe  auggastion  of  Dr.  Watlt^  aiid  baa  bean 
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to  tbe  luding  t«ngiuy  of  Europe,  ud  hii 
family  Kxpotilor  ofOit  Nob  Talumail,  at  monumcola 
ti  his  nndeiful  religioui  power  md  inefulncn.  But 
hi*  hymiu  will  be  nuig  wboe  faia  lugtt  work*  ara  ner- 
tt  buid  at,  uid  the  woiid  will  never  ceue  lo  echo  tbe 
unins  ornich  KinRgu  "Awake,  my  >ou],Mntch  every 
nerre!"  "  Hiik,  tbe  gUd  hhukI,  the  Savioufa  comer 
"Unce,'!!!  a  charming  ■oimd,''''Ve  golden  lamps  of 
heaven,  farewell  l"     See  Doduhiimk. 

The  mnM  vnluminoos  and  micceaaful  of  all  Eni^h 
bjrmDUls  ia  the  Kev.  Cbarka  Wcaley.  Over  aeven  thou- 
aand  pulaw  aod  byroDi  were  written  by  hi>  Tacile  pen ; 
and  these  were  inael;  the  by-play  of  a  tireleaa  itinei^ 
ant  evangelist,  who,  with  hn  tnore  celebrated  brolber 
John,  bimielf  alM  a  hymn-writer  of  no  oiean  powera, 
pnACbcd  tbe  Goapel  in  tbe  OM  and  New  woiide,  and 
gape  a  new  alyle  lo  Chiiatiui  Hitig.  Thrir  hutory,  la- 
bon,  penecutions,  and  Iriompba  are  ao  well  known  that 
we  need  only  menlion  their  auntcdnamea.  John  Wee- 
ley  was  the  lathor  or  Iranalalar  of  aereisl  excellent 
hymna,  and  a  capital  critic  on  hymnolagr.  Of  Charlea 
Wealey'i  hymn*  ■  luge  number  have  taken  a  mare  thaii 
dasiic  place  in  oar  poetic  literature.  The  Chriitian 
Church  will  never  ceaae  to  Aag  "Oh  love  divine,  how 

henid  uigela  sing,"  "The  earth  with  all  its  (i 
owns,"  "Come,  let  us  Join  oui  friends  above." 
Walta  said  of  Chailea  Wesley's  inimitable  noderiog  of 
the  wieatling  of  Jacob  at  Peniel  with  the  angel, "  Thi 
langle  poem,  •  WtotUng  Jacob,'  is  worth  all  the  veib 
which  I  have  ever  written."  Doubtless  much  of  the 
power  of  bis  hymna  is  altribatable  (o  the  circumUaiicea 
which  gave  rise  to  Ihem,  and  to  bis  fodlity  in  giving 
them  the  moetfmh  aod  vivid  forms  of  expression.  On 
the  last  projectuig  rock  on  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  he 
andwToIe  that  menwrsble  hymn,  "Ui!  on  a  narrow 
ofIand,"etc^  His JudRmenl  hymn,  conimenciiv;'' Stand. 
the  omnipotent  decree  "  and  two  others,  were  wrilte 
puUiahed  in  1756,Ju8taflerlhe  destruction  oftbe  d 
Lisbon  by  an  earthquake.  "  Qlory  to  Ood,  whose  sover- 
eign grace,"  was  written  for  the  Kingswood  collien,whoee 
wottderful  converuon,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field  and  the  Wesleys,  was  among  the  miracles  of  grace 
which  attended  their  apostolic  ministry.  "Ob  for  ■ 
thousand  tongues,  to  sing  my  great  Redeemer's  praise,' 


in  response  to  a  German  friend,  the  Moravian  Peter 
Boehler,  who  said  to  him,  when  hEsitating  lo  ct 
publicly  his  convenion,  ^Ifyonhada  thousand  tongues 
you  should  publish  it  with  ijiem  all"  Another  poi 
fni  accessary  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns  was  the  m 
with  which  many  uf  them  were  accompanied.  The 
gteat  composer  Handel  set  some  of  them  (o  noble  tunes, 
ths  MSS.  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Cambridge  UniTennty.  But  their  greatest  interest  and 
•uccas  doubtless  comes  from  their  scriptural  character, 
tbeir  immense  range  over  ail  varieties  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  their  intimate  relation  to  tbe  great  revi- 
val ofrelif^on  of  which  these  remarkable  men  and  their 
compeers  were  the  lea<Ung  instruments.  (A  striking 
illustration  of  all  these  fealnres  is  given  in  the  hymn — 
at  once  exponlory  and  experimental — of  which  we  hi 
qiace  for  only  part  of  one  stanza : 

""Hs  mTBlery  all— Ilie  Immnrtnl  dies  I 
Who  can  explore  his  strange  design'  '  *  * 
Lei  angsl  minds  Inquire  uo  more.") 
They  were  among  the  providential  and  gradons  devel- 
opments of  a  period  whose  influences,  at  the  end 
hundred  years,  are  yet  only  beginning  to  show  forth  the 
high  pcaisea  of  their  Master.    See  Wesixt,  Joirn  and 

CHARtJia. 

We  have  given  more  space  to  theae  celebrated  hymn- 
wrilcn  because  of  their  historical  relations  to  the  new 
■ri  of  devotional  and  sanctoary  song  which  they  incto- 
dnced.  From  that  period  the  munber,  variety,  and  ex- 
oellenaaof  the  contributions  to  our  Christian  lyrics  hal 
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incraased,  rnitU  the  bymneJogy  of  the  Englidi  laagae 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Oenuny  in  volume  and  dlvc*- 
The  litcmy  character  of  these  ptodacticaw  has 
raised  to  a  higher  Handaid,  and  their  sctiptsi«l 
and  experimental  value  baa  been  tested  both  by  tbeir 
deoominatiDnal  lura,  and  by  that  truly  calbolic  ^nil 
which  has  made  Ihem  the  pioptny  of  the  Chnrch  Uni- 
L  Inferior  compoaitions  have  been  gradually 
dropped,  and  replaced  by  others  of  imdoubted  merit,  un- 
til the  collections  o(  the  Tarions  Christian  cbnrebea 
have  overtlowed  with  the  very  beet  hymna  of  all  ages, 
Tbe  most  remarkable  evidence  of  these  statements  <■ 
found  in  the  recent  attention  given  to  the  history  and 
tiletalure  of  our  sacred  poetry  by  English  and  ABcrican 
writeis,  who  have  patiently  explored  the  whole  Seld, 
and  have  gamerad  its  trasores  in  many  admirable  tai- 
lections.  Referring  our  readoi  to  tbeaa  acoeaBiUe  pob- 
lications.  we  can  devote  the  limiled  tfKK  left  in  this 
article  only  to  brief  noticea  of  tbe  prindpal  ccotribnlon 
to  the  volume  of  divine  praises  since  the  Wialrya  died. 

Of  thor  conCempoffxriia,  we  can  never  forget  AngiB- 
lusToplady  (1741-17T8),  and  bia  almoat  iMpinid  hymn, 
"Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me,"  and  Mhen  of  his  excelhot 
collection.  Sea  Topi.tDV,  Nor  will  tbe  chnrchea  ceaae 
lo  sing  the  magnificent  (trains  of  his  theidogical  oppo- 
nent, Thootas  Olivers  (172&-I7M),  in  Ms  Judgment 
hymn,  beginning  "Come,  immortal  King  of  glory  .*  8re 
OuvEBB.  Ahwg  with  Ihem  came  William  William 
{I7i;-1791>  tbe  Methodist  "Watts  of  Waks,"  sidr- 
ing  "  O'a  the  gloomy  hitla  of  darkness,"  and  "  Guide 
me,ohthon  great  Jehovah;"  and  John  Ceonick,  the  de- 
vout Uomvian,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the 
finest  hymns  ever  written— "Blse^  my  sonl,  and  stretch 
tiiy  wings,"  and  "Lol  hecosneawitbcloodsdeaccndii^.* 
The  IbttBi  has  been  rrroneously  attributed  to  Olivrta, 
in  whose  judgment  bymn  an  slanaas  whidi  it  rcmn- 
bles  in  some  respects,  but  a  dose  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  entirely  different  productions.  Cennick's  hymn 
first  appeared  in  ■  "Collection  of  Sacred  Hymna"  in 
1762.  See  Cekxicx.  Next  in  order  app«nd  the  cd- 
lectioQ  cf  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Beddome  (ITIT- 
17SS),  a  Baptist  clergyman,  whom  a  London  congrega- 
tion (ould  not  tempt  to  leave  bis  Utile  Bock  at  Boattoo, 
where  be  labored  Hny-two  years,  and  preached  and 
sang  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Did  Chriit  o'er 
aitmets  weep?"  "Failh,  'tis  a  precious giaoe,"  " Let  par- 
ty names  no  more,"  etc.  Thomas  Hsweis,  cha(lain  to 
the  coonleaa  of  Hunlingtoi,  a  thed(^ical  author  uf 
note,  and  one  of  the  founders  nf  tbe  London  Uininaary 
Society  (1789-1820),  was  thetothor  of ovfrtwo  I  aDdred 
and  any  hymns,  some  of  which  are  favorius  still  i  hot  to 
the  countess  herself,  the  patron  and  friend  of  WhilcStkl, 
and  Berridge,  and  Komaine,  we  an  indelted  tiir  ancb 
undying  hymna  as  "  Oh !  when  my  righteour  judge  sbaU 
come,''"WeBuon>hBlIheartbemidnightciT.''  Sbedied 
ui  1791, at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  havingdevoted  berliir. 
tune  and  Ufelo  the  cauK  of  Christ  Soae  ofthc  sweet- 
est hymna  for  the  Church  and  the  hoase  whldi  Ibb  a^e 
produced  were  written  by  the  daughter  of  ■  fiaptiil 
cleigymanat  Brougbtoii,HisBAmie Steele  (I7I6-I7T8). 
She  withheld  her  name  ftum  her  poems,  bat  tbe  Eiifr- 
lish-speaking  Christian  wotid  Hill  singa  from  its  myriad 
hearts  and  tongues, "  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bEss," 
"Jesu^roy  Lord,  in  thy  dear  name  unite  All  things  my 
heart  calls  great,  or  gooA,  or  sweet,"  elt;  "Gome.yi 
that  love  the  Saviour's  name;"  and  some  of  bn  sacra-' 
mental  liymns  are  fine  specimens  of  Chiislias  aosig. 

The  Tiext  hymn-book  of  importaoce  that  appeared  in 
Gnat  Britain  was  the  Olirg  Nymmt,  which  ia  the  juni 
production  of  (hose  giflcd  and  illnstrioos  men,  so  diB^ 
ent  in  their  characttn  and  ]iva^  and  yet  so  united  in 
tbe  love  of  Christ— the  Rev.  JaiiD  Newton  and  WtDiam 
Cowper.  To  this  book  Newton  fbrniahed  two  hondrtd 
and  eighty-six  hymns,  and  Cowper  aixIy.4wOL  It  was 
published  first  in  1776,  befoiv  Ccwper's  repntation  as  a 
poet  was  made.  Tbe  hymna  were  wiittm  bMwen 
1767  and  1779,  and  dotditlea  wotild  have  cntaintf 
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mmttiCmrp*f»  anaibatlow  but  Aw  ■  rMorn  of  bis 
iiitiir]'  Tb*  biMoy  of  Ihcw  noU*  cowoiVoi  for 
Cluiii  ii  too  wdl  known  to  raqnire  mors  (ban  tbii  allu- 


nu;  <rf  their  deUgbUul  Tcnei,  and  nlleclal  in  tbt 
Chiutiin  life  of  nuceeding  gtnentioni.  Who  that  n- 
nmbcn  Mcwtoo'a  numlloiB  coaverNoo,  tod  hij  lob- 
MqiMU  Life  of  piety  tnd  distia^uiibed  uMfulneoB,  until 
UidiMh  Utile  age  of  cJgbty-twD  (ISOT),will  nM  ip- 
pRciiM  Uw  ftrror  with  vhicb  he  nng, 

"AmaiiDggraeel  how  nract  the  KmnA 

Tb*t  Mired  ■  imlcb  like  me :' 

«  "  How  iwset  Uw  auDe  of  Jenu  Minndi 

In  ■  beliaTer'B  ui  i" 
or  <-  SoRKtlmoe  a  light  aDTprlM 

The  ChriitUn  while  he  ilnss ;" 
«  "  INiT  of  Jndpnenl,  day  of  wonden, 

Harkl  ibi  trampet'eawflilaoiuidt'' 

8eeNcimn(,Jonx  And  tbe  En|^h  lvigiug«  ilaeir 
DuK  die  before  Cowper'a  pUintiTe  muuc  ceue*  Id  Ti- 
tnu  tbiDugh  beUeven'  aoul*  in  tboae  abnoM  perfect 
hpnu  in  which  be  wrote  out  and  yet  veiled  the  Mnnge, 
nett,  ud  ittractivF  eiperieDcsa  of  hit  own  religious 
Ufa:  "To  Jane,  the  crown  of  my  hope,"  "Far  from  the 
world,  0  Lord,  I  flee,"  "Oh!  for  a  ctoeer  walk  with 
Uod,"  "  There  it  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  "  God 
novel  in  a  myttetiout  way."  It  hat  been  well  aaid  by 
Dr. Chetra  thM  "if  Cowper  had  never  given  M  the 
Cfaorch  on  earth  but  a  tin^  icon  of  those  exqniate 
brealhiugi  of  a  jhoiu  heart  and  desliooa  of  hit  own  ge- 
njiu,  ii  had  been  a  hequcat  wnth  a  life  of  niflering  to 
•ccomplitb."    See  Cowtkk. 

It  wit  long  before  another  bard  arote  to  take  up  the 
lyre  which  tbit  senile  snger  laid  down.  A  few  atraint 
toae  SDiting  through  the  ucceeding  yean,  luch  as 
BnbiDton'i "  Come,  ihoD  fount  of  every  blening,"  and 
"JeHi,  and  can  it  ever  be,  a  mortal 
lbi(!~  written  in  177(  by  ThomaaGieen  of  Ware,  then 
a  prMocioiu  boy  of  only  ten  years!  Of  ' 
nki  we  have  at  tbii  period  Hn.  Bariiauld  (i;i3-lB26) 
•ml  Jaua  Taylor,  both  of  whom  left  tome  sweet  hymi 
fc(  tbe  iiDctuary.  The  farmer  will  be  best  remembered 
by  her  beautiful  Ituei  on  the  death  of  ■  believer- 
'  Sweet  it  the  scene  when  Christians  die;"  tbe  taller  by 
ha  llfmu/or  InfaiU  Hindi.  To  them  we 
Him  Hannah  More  (1744-1833),  whose  prviiical  Chrifr- 
Uu  piDse  writings  potacu  a  masculine  vigor  and  Bib- 
lical etmeatp^,  and  whose  poetry,  allhougb  not  of  the 
bigbctt  onler,  yet  often  overftowii  with  melod; 
der  feeling.  Her  Christmas  hymn,  "  Oh !  how  won- 
dmis  it  the  Btoiy  of  our  Redeemer'i  binb,"  it  a  favora- 
ble ^leciniai.  Among  the  minor  poela  of  thit  period 
we  nentim  Dr.  John  Kyland,  bom  in  IT&S,  author  of 
"  [a  all  my  Lord'a  appunled  ways,"  ''  Lord,  leacb  a  Ut- 
ile child  lo  pray,"  "  Sovereign  Kuler  of  the  ikies,"  "  O 
LMd,  I  would  delight  in  thee  j"  and  the  Kev.  John  Lo- 
gan, who  died  in  1788,  at  tbe  age  of  forty,  a  Scotlisb 
pescber  famed  for  his  eloquence,  who  wrote  such  hymni 
M'Where  high  the  heavenly  cemple  sunds,""  Oh,  city 
•^  Ihe  Lord,  begin  the  univenal  song,"  "Oh  liod  oV 
Bdhel!  by  whoae  hand  thy  people  Mill  are  fed,"  "The 
bmr  of  my  departure's  come,"  etc  To  the  poet  of 
Ton,  Kev.  (ieorge  Crabbe,  we  are  indebted  for  those  de- 
lijlilfol  lines,  "  Pilgiim,  burdened  with  thy  sin,  comi 
the  way  to  i^'s  gate;"  and  to  Rev.SamuelMedlev,. 
BaptiK  minister  of  Liverpool  (1738-1799),  for  the  stir- 
liag  lyrics,  "Mortal*,  awake  1  with  angcb  join,"  and 
"Awake,  my  soul,  in  Joyful  lavs."  The  name  of  Henrr 
Kirke  Wbite  (Ii83-180e)  will  ever  live  in  the  splendid 
hymn  in  which  be  sang  the  Mory  of  the  Urth  of  Ihi 
Redeemex  and  of  his  own  oonvetiion,  "  Ulien  marshal- 
Isil  on  the  migh^  plain."  From  his  pen  also  llo»e<l 
tbuat  dutsctsiatio  hymns  beginning  "Tbe  Lord  oui 
God  It  fidl  of  might,"  "O  Lord,  another  day  is  down,' 
"Ihnagh  MiiTow's  night  and  danger'a  path."  See 
BnRTlLWHm.  Tbe  cnooation  hymn,  "All  hail 
Ac  pmm  of  Jimuf  naat,"  ww  written  by  the  Bev. 
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Edward  PerrosKi,  an  English  dimentin 
who  died  at  Canterbury  in  IT92,  exclaiming,  "(ilory  U 
Uod  in  the  height  of  his  divinity,  glory  to  (M  in  the 
depth  of  his  humanity,  t(laiy  to  God  in  hie  all-suffiden- 
cjF,  and  inW  his  hands  I  commend  my  ^irit !"  Tba 
grand  tuna  which  hat  always  been  associated  with  theie 
lines  was  composed  for  them  by  a  Hr.  Shmbaale,  ■  friend 
of  tbe  aiilhcK',  and  organist  at  the  chapel  of  Spa  Fields, 
LoDdon,  1784-1606.  We  can  only  allude  in  a  sentence 
I  well-known  occaaonal  bymns  of  tbe  great  poets. 
Pope  and  Dryden, Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Moore,  South- 


But  the  Cbonh  Univertal  owea  a  greater  debt  to 
imaa  ManlgonKTy  (1771-1854).  No  man  since  the 
day*  of  Cowpar  baa  added  so  many  admirable  versions 
of  tbe  PMihnt  and  twble  hymna  to  tbe  English  language 
as  this  gifted  Horavian,  wbnse  prolific  muse  never  ceased 
to  lavish  ita  treaauiea  until,  at  fourscore  years,  he  went 
op  higher.  Uia  paraphrase  uf  the  seventy-second 
Psalm,  commencing  "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed,"  it  a 
'  '  "  if  tbe  old  Hebrew  dre  and  of  the  beet  mod- 
uy  qiirit  His  "Thrice  holy"  (Isa.  vi,  8), 
Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,"  seems  ti>  blend  lbs 
laiau  and  seraphim"  in  one  glorious  pro- 
phetic anthan.  Of  his  other  hymns  we  need  only 
name  the  Halktnjah, "  Hark !  the  song  of  Jubilee;"  the 
uses, "  Angels  from  the  reslmi  uf  glorr," 
lie  Lord's  uioinletl ;"  tbe  song  of  heav- 
en, "  Fcmver  with  the  Lord ;"  Ibe  hymn  on  the  death 
of  an  aged  miniBleT,"8eTvantof  God,  well  done,"  writ- 
tan  in  memory  of  his  friend,  Sev.  Thomas  Taylor;  and 
that  on  the  decease  of  the  Kev.John  Owen,  secretary 
of  the  bitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "Go  to  the 
grave  in  all  thy  ^orious  prime."  Hie  Teraes, "  Prayer  i* 
the  soul's  sincere  desire,"  "  Oh !  where  shall  rest  be 
found'/"  "What  un  these  in  bright  array?"  are  only  a 
few  of  the  priceless  gems  which  he  baa  set  in  the  crown 
'  r  Christian  praises.  See  MoNtoouerv,  Jaueb. 
ihis  later  period  of  English  hvmnology  many  an* 
tweet  have  been  the  tingera  and  their  sacred  songs. 
There  is  Henry  F.  Lyte,  the  rector  of  Brixham  (1790- 
1847),  author  of  "Jesus,!  my  cross  have  taken,"  and  of 
those  delightfid  "  bymns  ftom  beneath  tbe  cloud,"  ■*  My 
ipirit  on  thy  care.  West  Saviour,  I  recline,"  and  Ibe  last 
that  be  ever  wrote,  "Abide  with  me,  fsit  falls  the  even- 
tide." It  was  of  bis  Tairt  bi  Vtne  that  professor  Wil- 
son, in  the  "  Nodes  Ambrosisnie,"  wrote, "  Now  (bat  it 
the  right  kind  of  religious  poetiy.  He  ought  to  pve 
ui  another  volume."  That  volume  soon  came,  entitled 
Potmi,  diirfy  rrlir/iatti.  The  female  hymnists  increase 
in  number  and  in  power  in  this  period.  Mn.  Felicia 
Hemans,  Caroline  Bowles,  and  others  of  great  repute, 
lead  the  way  with  their  sweet  music  Vi'a  have  team- 
ed to  sii^  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  from  Mils  Sa- 
rah F.  Adams,  who  died  in  1849  in  her  old  home,  Dor- 
setshire [  and  Charlotte  EUiotl,  of  Torquay,  struck  i  new 
chord  for  all  the  worU  when  she  wrote,  in  1886,  thoaa 
inimitable  rerses,  "Just  at  I  am,  without  raie  plea.* 
She  is  the  author  of  levenl  volumes,  and  fumiihed  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  hymns  to  T/it  /mali^t  i/jmss- 
boot,  tbe  last  edition  of  which  she  supervised.  Hn, 
Barret  Browning,  Mrs,  Charles,  of  "  Schonberg  Cotla" 
fame.  Hiss  Adelaide  Proctor,  Mary  Howitt,  and  the 
Bronte  risten— Chariulte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  IsabelU 
Craig,  and  Mrs.  Craik,  formerly  Hin  Mulock,  author  nf 
John  Halifia,  Gtnlkaum,  are  among  the  later  chief 
singers  of  thehr  aex  whose  verses  have  enriched  oar 
hymnals.  Sir  John  Bowring,  born  in  17D2,  author  of 
"In  tbe  cross  of  Christ  1  glory,"  "Watchman,  leliusof 
the  night;"  the  dean  of  St.Paul'^  Dr.  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
man,  archtnshop  Trench,  John  Kelle,  with  his  Chri*' 
lioH  Year,  tbe  poet  leader  of  Ihe  Anglican  Catholin 
movement  in  the  English  estabUBhment,  Alexandai 
Knox.  Allan  Cunninghsm,  Robert  Pollok,  bishop  Heber, 
with  hit  glorious  advent,  and  Judgment,  and  misoioiiary 
hymns,  Bemsrd  Barton,  the  Quaker  poel,  canon  Wurda- 
w'orth,  and  tbe  Ute  dean  Alfcid,  of  Weatmioital  Abbey, 
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Fiber,  the  dcvoat  Romuh  hpnniat,  and  Dr.  John  H. 
Newman,  oucc  (if  Oxronl  uid  iiow  of  Komc,  Koben  Mur- 
imy  M-Chejmeianii  John  K.M'Duff, the  SeoWiihprMcb- 
en,  with  Honliiu  Boiur,  of  Kelio,  aulhar  of  the  de- 
ligblTuI  ilynBu  of  Failk  and  Hepr,  many  of  which  are 
abeadf  runilUr  aa  houaehold  woidii,  aiid  Edward  H. 
BickeiMeib,  whose  poem  "  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  br- 
aver" U  "  one  of  the  moM  rentarkalde  of  the  age" — all 
theee,  and  more  whom  we  cannot  even  name,  awell  the 
majestic  volume  of  our  meet  recent  British  aacred  aong. 
It  ia  not  any  exagt(ention  to  say  (hat  roaoy  of  Iheir 
hymiu  will  compare  fat'orably  with  the  beat  that  pn- 
ceded  ihGm,  and  that  soim  of  them  can  never  die  while 
their  mother  tongue  is  the  vehicle  of  Chriadan  praise. 

8.  <l  inrruofl.— I'oetry  was  not  cultivated  in  our  he- 
roic age  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  aingeiB  were  few  and 
far  between.     The  churches  mcMly  used  the  psalms 
and  hymns  which  ihey  bmught  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  unlil  after  the  Bevoluiionaiy  War.     Preai- 
dent  Davica  (1724-1761)  left  some  poema,  among  whicl 
his  lines  on  the  Urth  of  an  infant,  and  the  noble  hyni 
ooinmeucing''GteatGodafwondeis!  all  thy  ways,"  are 
moat  familiar.    The  celehraled  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,,  - 
the  request  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connec- 
ticul,  rei'ksed  the  psilmii  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  added  o 
twenty  of  his  own  venillcations  to  the  volume.     Of 
that  ba  wrote,  however,  none  have  such  beauty  and 
tality  as  his  rendering  of  Psalm  ciii, "  How  preciou 
(be  Book  divine!"  Psalm  cxxxvii,  "I  love  thy  king- 
dom, Lord ;"  and  of  I'aalm  cl, "  In  Zion's  sacred  gates." 
These  are  nnivenal  favoritea.    In  his  preface  lo  thai 
■dminble  volutue,  Ckrul  in  Song,  Dr.  Philip  SchafT 
aaye, "  The  Lyra  Sacra  of  America  is  well  represented. 
Although  only  about  thirty  yean  old,  it  is  ' 
than  our  British  IHends  are  aware  of."   Abun 
of  its  richneta  is  furnished  in  the  Iffwmt  nf  Immmurl, 
which  the  author  has  gathered  into  this  remarkable 
ooDection  of  Christologicsl  poetcy,  a  number  of  v 
vere  fumislied  by  ibeii  authors  for  ihis  work.     ', 
ecarcely  necessary  in  these  pages  to  quote  at  any  length 
those  hymns  which  have  been  adopted  into  nearly   " 
of  the  recent  books  of  pruse  for  the  various  denomii 
liona.     We  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  the  tnoat  nol 
Buthor)^  and  gi(-e  parts  of  some  of  the  hymns  which 
aecm  destined  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  our  Amer- 
ican hymnals.     The  earlier  pi«ts— Peroival,  Rerponl, 
Henry' Ware,  Jr,  Kichirl  H.  Dana,  Waahhigton  Alaton, 
John  Neal,  N.  P.WU^^  Braioard,  J.W.  Eastbum,  Car- 
loa  Wikox,  HiUhouse,  with  Brj-ant,  Longfellow,  Tuck- 
ennan,  and  Whit  tier,  who  are  still  living— have  all  made 
occaaioniJ  contributions  to  the  stock  of  popular  hymns, 
chiefly  of  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  bodies,    The 
clergy  of  the  American  churches  have  probably  been 
the  most  fertile  conlrihuton  to  this  department  it, 
UtMxy  wor^ip  during  thia  period. 

The  late  bishop  Doane  (q.  v.),  of  New  Jersey,  wrote 
some  very  beautiful  hynina,  which  long  ago  passed  ' 
j-ond  the  boily  of  which  he  was  a  champion  into  the  hy 
lula  toother  churches.  His  evening  hymn  is  worthy  of 
comparison  even  with  (hat  of  good  bishop  Ken :  "Softly 
now  the  light  of  day."  There  is  a  (nunpet-like  musi 
in  hia  majet>Nc  lines  on  the  Uanner  of  the  Cross  which 
reminds  us  of  Heber  and  Milman:  "Fling  out  the  ban- 
ner! let  it  float,"  elc.  The  same  Church  has  also  givei 
m  Dr.  W.  A.  MuhlcnberRh'a  well-known  hymn, "  I  woult 
pot  livo  ilway,"  and  other  delightful  i-enea  from  his  no* 
patrianhalniuse.  Another  bishop,  Dr.  Arthur  Clevelani 
Cojte,  among  his  fine  Christian  ballads  and  poems,  hai 
rendered  into  veise,  with  more  spirit  and  power  than  an; 
other  English  writer,  thuM  words  of  Chiisi, "  Behohl,  I 
stand  at  the  donr  and  knock." 

To  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  (q.  v.)  we  owe 
the  best  icTsion  iu  our  language  of  Gerhardt's  imper- 
iahable  hymn,"Oh  sacred  head!  now  wounded."  One 
of  the  most  chaste  and  fervid  of  our  hymn-writeiB 
waa  the  kite  Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Dethune  (q.  v.),  author  of 
"It  la  not  death  to  die^"  "Oh  Jous,  when  I  think 
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of  thee,  thy  manger,  eroaa,  and   crown,"  and   many 
other  well-known  lyrics.     Tha  Kev.  Dr.  AlexaDder  K. 
Thonpaon,  of  the  Reftamed  Church,  New  York,  ha* 
published  some  admirahle  original  hynms  lor  ChriM- 
and  Easter,  and  very  spirited  trajislatioas  from  ao- 
cient  and  medioval  hymns.    We  sped^  oily  his  ver- 
of  the  "Aurora  ccelum  porpniit,"  which, with  otta- 
rom  his  pen,  are  given  in  full  in  ScblTs  Ckri^  « 
J.    Quite  in  another  line,  but  not  lea  happy,  ia  a 
hymn  by  the  Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganae,  a  populac 
clergyman  of  the  same  Church  in  New  York  Gty.      I( 
is  the  story  of  Bartinunis,  so  sweetly  told  that  we  re- 
have  not  space  tor  at  least  a  part  of  it.     Tbrre 
more  delightfid  hymns  in  the  langsage  than 
those  of  the  Bev.  Kay  Palmer,  D.D.,  a  Omgn^ational 
ilergyman,  author  of  Ifgmtu  n/»y  Mg  llotrt.  y/jraua 
and  larrrd  JStrri,  and  many  sacred  potras.     That  "  se- 
leclest  and  most  perfect  of  our  modem  htmn^"  "My 
titilh  looks  up  lo  thee,"  etc.,  was  composed  in  1880.     It 
has  been  tranalated  into  Arabic,  Tamil,  Tahillan,  the 
Hahratta,  and  other  langnages,  and  ertma  destined  to 
follow  the  Cross  over  the  whole  world.     Among  his 
other  hymns  are  those  beginning  "Jiaua,  Iheaa  e^-ca 
have  never  seen  that  radiant  form  of  thine,'  "Alone 
with  thee!  alone  with  theel  O  IHeod  divine,"  "O  Je- 
sus! sweet  the  tears  I  shed,"  "  Jcaus!  tbon  joy  of  kr- 
ing  hearts,"  ete. 

The  Bev.  Russell  B.  Cook  (q.  v.)  wnta  and  sent  to 
Hiss  Elliott,  the  author  of  "  Just  as  T  am,  without  osm 
plea,"  a  counterpart  lo  her  own  sweet  hymn,  so  beanlifnl 
and  complete  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  same  pen 
had  given  them  both  to  the  world:  "Just  as  thou  art! 
without  one  trace,"  etc  It  has  since  been  incorporaled 
with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  Bool  ofpraite  and  sereral 
American  hymn-books. 

It  would  be  inexcnsable,  in  a  summary  like  (his,  to 
omit  a  hearty  tribnte  of  aeknowledgment  to  (he  frinale 
hymn-writen  of  our  country.  First  among  then.  Hi*. 
Sigoumey,  who  may  be  called  the  Hannah  Hon  of 
America,  has  an  established  place  among  these  hoDored 
suthors,  slthough  most  of  her  poetry  was  writun  in 
blank  verse,  or  in  metre  not  adapted  lo  Church  nmsc- 
Yet  her  anniversary  hymns  for  Sundsy-schools  and  mis- 
sionary meetings  have  been  very  popular.  Her  vcnws 
are  fiUl  of  a  tender,  devotional  fpirii,  and  ncprratTd  in 
chaste  and  beautiful  language.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stnwe,  In  some  of  her  Rrligioiii  Poemt,  pol^rhed  in 
1B67,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  word,  and 
rendered  its  utlerances  into  verse  with  singular  felicity, 
the  fine  hymns  commencing  "  When 
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thine,0  sovereign  Lord,"  and  the  one  entitled  "Siill, 
still  with  thee."  The  Cary  sisters,  Phcebe  and  Alice, 
have  added  a  few  graceful  and  touching  hymns  to  uur 
Lyra  Americana,  and  haj-e  been  particularly  soccmful 
in  their  writing  for  the  }-oung.  That  favorite  and  de- 
lightful hymn  (which  reminds  us  of  Cowper's  raisilive 
strains),  "  I  love  lo  steal  a  vbile  away  fhim  every  cum- 
bering caie,"  was  written  by  Hrs.PhiEbe  K.  Brown  after 
being  intnnipted  while  at  prayer.  On  giving  uo  brr 
only  son  lo  preach  Christ  lo  the  heathen,  she  wrote  that 
sweet  missionary  hymn  beginning 

"0,>,  messeiEer  of  iove,  and  bear 

Upon  thy  Eenlle  wing 
The  H>ng  which  serapha  Inva  to  bear, 

AadanE'lsJoytoslUE-' 
Many  a  revival  of  religion  has  been  anught  and  pio- 
njoted  Id  the  use  of  h^  famiHar  strains, 
"O  Lord,  Thy  wort  revive 
In  Zion's  gloomy  bour." 
These  are  but  qtecimene  of  a  few  of  our  beat  female 
hrmnists.    Hany  olheis  we  cannot  even  mention,  to 
whom  the  whole  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gralilude  (or 
"  psalms,  and  hymn*,  and  spiritual  Bong^'  in  which  Ihey 
have  taught  heila"niakamelodyuniolhel.nnt.'  Fo* 
additional  litcrauue,  see  Fbaumdv.    (W.J.RTJ 
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ud  tiluliiBophy,  uxl  profened,  like  her  fallier,  th(  old 
htathen  doeoiaet,  of  which  ohe  wu  one  or  the  inoel  cl- 
•qimt  advocmteB.  So  tminent  did  ibe  become  in  the 
tntal  phikiaophy  that,  in  Ihs  urly  part  of  Ihe  5th 
centuTf,  (be  publicly  lectured  on  AiiMotle  and  Hilcs 
biCh  U  Aibciu  uid  Aleiundru,  with  immeiue  micccm. 
SdctUm  (fl'eU»"»  tiMsUtion,  1709,  of  the  Uuin  of  Va- 
iiaiB)  (htu  iiMinta  hei  hiMoiy :  "  Then  waa  a  woman 
at  Alexamlria  by  name  Hypalia.  She  waa  dauf;hler  to 
Tbem  the  philnaopbei.  She  had  arrivni  to  »  eminent 
a  degree  of  leamiiig  that  she  excelled  all  Iha  phUoao- 
fiima  of  her  own  timea,  and  anccceded  in  that  llatoiiic 
•cheol  derired  Inim  Plotinus,  and  expounded  all  the 
piK^ita  of  philosophy  Id  those  who  would  bear  her. 
Wherefore  all  persona  who  were  atudioua  about  philtieo- 
pby  flocked  to  her  from  all  parta.  By  reason  of  that 
tnunsit  oinBdence  and  readiness  ofexpreanon  wherc- 
vitb  abc  had  accompUahed  beraelf  by  her  learning,  >he 
freqoently  addressed  even  the  magiatntea  with  a  sin- 
galar  nwilesly.  Nor  was  she  aah«ned  of  appearing  in 
a  paMic  amembly  of  men,  for  all  penona  leveied  ami 
admired  bet  for  her  eximioua  modesty.  Envy  aimed 
iiaiif  against  this  woman  at  that  time)  forbecaiiu  she 
k^  frequent  conferences  with  Orestea  [the  prefect  of 
Alexandria],  for  this  reason  a  calumny  waa  framed 
a^ainat  hn  among  the  Christisn  populace,  as  if  ahe 
hmdered  C>reetes  from  coming  to  a  reconciliation  with 
tbctHshop.  Certain  persons  therefore,  oflierce  and  over- 
ainds,  who  were  headed  by  me  Peter,  a  reader, 
'   '  LSn,  and  obaerved  her  return- 

g  bocne  from  some  plsce ;  and,  having  pulled  her  out 
of  her  chariot,  they  dra({ged  her  to  the  church  nameil 
Caaanum,  where  they  stripped  her  and  murdered  her. 
And  when  Ihey  had  torn  hei  piecemeal,  they  carried  all 
her  memben  to  ■  {dace  called  Cinaion,  and  consumed 
tbem  with  Are.  lids  fact  brought  no  small  disgnce 
^MO  CyiUlua  and  the  Alexandrian  Church'  {Ilitl.  A'c- 
c^bk.tii,c  15).  The  death  of  Hypatia  occurred  in 
415.  Suidas  ('rwarin),  iii,  6B3,  puts  the  guilt  of  Hy- 
pMia'a  death  more  directly  upon  Cyril;  but  hiaaccounc 
is  by  the  beat  auihoriiies.  Gibbon  of  course  excepted, 
not  thought  to  be  Inutirorthy  (comp.  Schaff,  Ck.  fliil. 
in.  M3).  There  is  a  spurious  epistle  attributed  io  Hy- 
patia, addreaaed  ta  Cyril,  in  favor  of  Neatoriua  (Baluze, 
Cmtdlia,  i,  216).  Toland  wrote  a  alielch  of  Hi-)iatia 
(UwL  1730,  ttvo),  and  Kingsley  has  recently  made  her 
assy  the  subject  of  a  novel  ("  Hfpalia').  See  Cave, 
Hill.  IM.  anno  415 1  Wemsdoii^  Din.  Amd.  dt  /fi/pa/ia 
(l7iT>:  £wglui  Cgriapadia;  Kiatsr, Hil- itiiL PhOa- 
mft-^bl;  Mllncb,//ypn/ia,inhisr«Wsc**.«fl(rirtm 
(Ud«it{s)).1H2S),voLi;  Si:hdf,Ch.nutary,a,t7]  (iib- 
bn,  OteliiH  and  FuU  o/Oe  Soman  A'sfn'rr,  iv,  602  sq. 

HfpathiB  or  Ga>ora,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Iha  Cooncil  of  Nice,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known, 
was  turned  to  death  Uaich  SI,  S!7,  in  a  paH  near  Gan- 
^a,bya  gang  ofNovalianruffian^  in  all  probability  on 
•noant  of  the  oppoaitiun  which  he  had  manifested  to- 
■arda  Iha  Moratians  (q.  v.)  at  the  council.  See  Stan- 
ley, BiUory  o/rAe  i,Vwf<ni  Cliin:*,  p.  860. 

Hjpeibola.  Any  one  who  carefully  examinee  the 
Kbie  miBt  ba  sBrtMised  at  the  very  few  hyperbolic  ei- 
peiaaiiui  which  it  conuini,  cmsiilering  thai  it  is  an 
Oiicalal  boc^  In  Eastan  Asia  the  tone  o(  compoai- 
ika  is  pitched  so  high  as  to  ba  scareely  intelligible  to 
the  sober  intellect  at  Europe,  while  in  Western  Asia  a 
■efiam  seems  to  have  been  atmck  between  the  ultn- 
cxlnvaiciiKe  of  the  (sr  East  and  the  frigid  exactneaa 
sf  Um  bi  Weet  But,  even  regarded  aa  a  book  of  WcM- 
*n  Asia,  the  BiUe  i^  aa  oompand  with  almoat  any 
Mher  Wotecn  Aaiatic  book,  ao  angidarly  &ee  tram  by- 
parfaolic  axinaaiona  aa  migfat  wtU  exdle  oar  tmpiise, 
M  Bot  aar  kBoirladce  of  itt  divine  odgin  permit  IH  to . 


that  even  the  style  and  mo 
the  writers  were  eo  far  amtroUal  as  to  exclude  from 
their  writings  what,  in  other  ages  and  countries,  migfat 
excite  pain  and  oOence,  and  prove  aa  obatacia  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truth.  See  InsptHATiON.  Noe  ia 
it  to  be  said  that  the  usage  of  hyperbole  is  of  modern 
growth.  We  Hnd  it  in  the  oldest  Eastern  writing* 
which  now  exiM;  and  the  earlier  Rablrinical  writing* 
atl'est  that,  in  lime*  approaching  near  to  those  in  which 
the  writers  nf  the  New  Testsment  flourished,  the  Jew- 
ish imagination  had  run  riot  in  this  direction,  and  has 
left  hrpejbolea  as  frequent  and  outrageous  as  any  whieb 
Persia  or  India  can  produce.     See  Taiji[:ii. 

The  MTongest  hyperlxila  in  all  Scripture  is  that  with 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  concludee :  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  all  the  books  that  should  be 
written."  This  has  so  much  puned  many  commenta- 
tors that  they  have  been  diqwaed  to  regard  it  aa  an  un- 
authoiiied  aildition  to  the  sacred  text,  and  to  reject  it 
acoMdini^y — a  process  always  dangerous,  and  not  to  ba 
adapted  but  on  such  overwhelming  authority  of  cdlated 
manuBcripta  as  does  not  exist  in  the  preeent  case.  Kor 
ia  il  neceaaaiy,  (or  as  a  hypeifaok  it  may  be  illuebaled 
t^  nuny  examide*  in  saCTed  and  profane  authors.  In 
Numb,  xiii,  88,  the  qiics  who  had  relumed  frem  search- 
ing tbe  land  of  Canaan  say  that  they  saw  giants  Ifaen 
of  such  a  prodi^ooa  nze  that  they  were  in  ihcir  own 
sight  but  >i  grasahnpperiL  In  Deui.  i,  !8,  cities  with 
high  irall*  alwut  them  are  said  to  be  "walled  up  to 
heaven."  In  Dan.it',7,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  where- 
of "  the  height  reached  onto  heaven,  and  the  ngbt 
Iheieof  unto  the  end  of  all  the  earth:'  and  the  author 
of  Eodeuastieus  (xlvit,  15),  q>caking  of  Solomon's  iria- 
dom,  says, "  Thy  soul  covered  the  whole  aanh,  and  thou 
miedst  it  with  parables."  In  Josephua  {Am.  xiv,  SS) 
(iod  is  mentioned  aa  promising  to  Jacob  that  he  would 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him  aiKl  his  seed;  and  then 
it  is  added, "  they  ahall  fill  the  whole  sea  and  Lmd  which 
the  sun  shines  upon."  Wetstcin,  in  his  note  on  the 
text  in  John,  and  Basiiage,  in  his  I/iiloirt  dfi  Juifi  (iii, 
1-9;  V,  7),  have  cited  from  the  andent  Rabbinical  writ- 
er* euch  paasigceat  the  following:  "If  all  the  seas  were 
ink,  and  every  reed  was  a  pen,  and  the  whole  heaven 
and  earth  were  parchment,  and  all  the  sons  of  men  were 
writers,  they  would  not  be  suflicient  to  writ*  all  the  lea- 
»aa»  which  Jochanan  composed;"  and  concerning  one 
Eliexer,  it  isaaid  that  "if  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  eons  of  men  writers,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
foTCM  pcna,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  writing  all 
the  wisdom  which  he  was  possessed  of."  Homer,  who, 
if  not  boni  in  Asia  Minor,  had  undoubtedly  li%-ed  there, 
has  lonietime*  followed  the  hyperbolic  mamier  of  Fpeak- 
ing  which  prevailed  so  much  in  the  ICast:  thus,  in  the 
/f(nd(u, 346, 347), he  makes /Eneas  say  tnAchiliea,"LeC 
us  have  dona  with  reproaching  one  another,  for  we  may 
throw  out  so  many  reproachful  wonls  on  one  another 
that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  woulil  not  be  able  to  cany 
the  load."  Few  instance*  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Oc- 
cidental writers ;  yet  it  is  oleen'cd  that  Cicero  (PHI  ii, 
44)  has  "  Fraaertim  quum  illi  earn  gloriam  conseruti 
sinl.  quK  vix  ralo  t»\A  posse  vidcalur."  and  that  Livy 
(vii,  2h]  aiya,  "  Hk  vires  populi  liumani,  quas  vix  ler- 
tarum  capit  orbis."  See  bishijp  I'earcc's  ConmrwtaijF 
on  Iht/our  Kraiigiiuli,V!7T,elc  Modem  example*  of 
equal  hyperbole  may  be  found  cited  in  almost  any  work 
on  rhetoric 

Hyperoalvliiisin.   SeeCALViNiBHi  Ultra-Cal- 

Hypvrdnlla  <v)rifi,  abort;  iovXia.  tcor^ip,  ttr- 
tier),  tbe  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Koman 
Church.  The  Hnnanisu  speak  of  three  kinds  of  adoi»- 
tiiKt,  namely,  lalna,  iH/perduUa,  and  Aitia,  "  Tbe  ad(^ 
ration  tat^ria,"  they  ssy,  "is  that  which  is  due  to  God 


<WiB  it  won^ip  paid  to  tbe  Vugin  on  at 
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Ibc  PipfalB  can  th*  maternity  of  God,  ud  otlier  tmi- 
imt  gilUiUid  her  (upereTnuicDt  uncling  (UkiuiroT- 
■hip  paid  la  uinti  on  account  of  ihnr  aaBctity."  Thne 
distindiuna  an  loo  refined  Tor  ibe  common  peqile ;  and 
it  ia  ({really  lo  be  Teared  that  multitude*  wontiip  the 
Virfcin  imtltad  of  God,  or  take  her  •>  a  metUator  imltatt 
of  CbriiL  The  pnyei-boake  of  the  Roman  Chtmh  an 
nut  fk«e  Ihxn  the  charge  of  enanraging  a  belief  in  the 
mediation  of  Harj-.  A  book  in  ctmmon  uae,  called  TXt 
SacTtd  Heart  qfJuu*  ami  of  Marj,  which  ia  published 
vith  on  indult  of  pope  Piua  in  favor  of  its  use,  cootains 
the  following  paasagea  •■  "  Conie,  then,  hardened  and  in- 
veterate nnner,  how  great  never  your  cikneB  may  be, 
Dome  and  behold.  Mary  KietcheB  out  her  hand,  opsi* 
her  breaM  id  receive  you.  Tkougk  tuninbJ«  io  iJu  ffrral 
eomarnt  ofyouT  tulraiiim,  thougk  miforimattlif  proof 
agaiiut  lAe  tuotl  engaffinff  vtrita/iont  and  vupiratwiu  of 
lie  Holy  GkotI,  fling  yuuiself  at  the  feet  of  this  power- 
ful advocate.-  Agaiu  (p.  256):  "Rejoice,  OmoMglo- 
lioua  Vitgin,  auch  ii  thy  lavor  with  God,  auch  the  power 
of  thy  interccauon,  that  the  whole  tieawiy  of  hearen 
ia  open  to  thee  and  at  Ihy  disposaL  When  thon  art 
pleaaed  to  inteii»la  in  favor  of  ■  ainner  his  can  ia  in 
aure  haada ;  there  ii  no  danger  of  refusal  on  the  pan  of 
Heaven  when  thy  mediation  appean  in  hii  behalf." 
"I'hoa  ait  the  great  mediatrix  between  God  and  man, 
oUaiiiing  for  unners  all  ihey  can  aak  and  demand  of 
the  blened  Trinity."  Another  book  in  comman  use, 
Tie  Gloiia  of  Marg,  Mallirr  of  God,  prepared  bj  Li- 
guoTi(q.v.),  ii  full  of  similar  panagea.  We  extnctonly 
the  following  prayer  i  "  O  holy  Virgin  !  deign  to  man- 
ifest your  generority  lowariU  me,  a  miserable  ainner. 
If  you  grant  me  your  aid,  what  can  I  fear  ?  Mo,  I  shall 
no  longer  apprehend  either  my  eilu,  since  you  can  re- 
pair them :  or  the  devils,  since  ynu  are  more  powerful 
than  bellj  or  your  Son,  Justly  irritated,  since  one  word 
from  you  will  appease  him.  I  shall  only  fear  mytclf, 
and  that,  fofgelting  to  invoke  you,  1  may  be  lost.  Bat 
thia  will  not  be  the  case.  I  promise  rnu  to-day  to  re- 
cur to  you  in  all  my  wants,  and  that,  during  life  and  at 
my  death,  your  name  and  remenilintnce  shall  be  the  de- 
light of  my  souL  Amen."  Sec  Cumming  and  French, 
froteMml  Diunaniai  (Loodffli,  1856, 13ma),  p.  288  eq.; 
F<traris,  Pnmfta  BibKolitfo,  Vneml.  Smd.  §  84-09; 
Elliott,  DrHntalioit  <ff  Bomaaam,  bk.  ir,  ch.  iv.     Bee 


other  preachers  of  his  time,  who,  instead  of  expounding 
Christian  doctrines  lo  their  hearers  in  liew  of  edifi'ing 
them,  brought  abstract  discussions  or  irritating  contm- 
'  9  into  the  pulpit.  Kjiierius  wrote  Drfimmiidit 
mtUm  sarrtf,  sni  ife  intirpTtluHiMe  SrripturQrtim 
populari,  Ltiiri  ii  (Dort,  I65&,  8vo ;  latest  ed,  augmmt- 
ed,  and  containing  a  biography  of  the  author,  Halle, 
1781, 8vo).  It  ia  the  Hist  complete  work  on  Homiletic*, 
and  one  of  the  best :— i)e  OueUigo,  sni  de  ratiame  etiuhi 
*A«jDsnri,tt(i.i«(Baale,lM^8vo;on*nrepriut*d):  tbis 
is  a  worii  of  great  merit,  which  may  have  had  the  moat 
favorable  eflbct  oo  theological  study,  had  not  the  laiffe- 
n»s  of  views  and  the  Zuinglian  opinion  of  the  authcc 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  rendered  it  suqjiciDUs  in  tl>« 
eyes  of  the  onbodox  Lutheran  ]iarty.  LaurenliusViUa* 
VLJicentius,  an  Augustinian  monk  c^Xeres,  in  Aadaiu^aii 
made  great  use  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  week, 
or,  rather,  caused  them  to  be  reprinted  almost  word  loc 
word,  as  bis  own  [ooduciion,  with  the  exception  of  paa- 
aagea  too  favorable  to  Protestantism,  in  a  work  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  ISGA,  and  the  plagiarism  waa  not 
detected  until  half  a  centuiy  itteri—tUmiMla  Ciritli- 
ana  rttigiomt  (Basle,  I56S,  8vo)  ;~rd7nra  IhtoiogUa 
(Will«mb,lu66,8vo;  Basle,  1573, 8vo)  ;-Jfrf*0€K  7**- 
ologia,  tirt  pTtecipnorvm  Chriiliaiui  rrhgioini  loconrm 
ammumuK,  LOri  Hi  (Dasle,  156G,  1M>8.  8vo).  ThU 
work  was  lo  have  had  three  more  parts,  but  it  was  left 
incomplete  -.—Oputcula  Tkrologiai  taria  (Basle,  I  b'il,  S 
vols.8vo).  His  cxegetical  wiirliS  arc  among  the  moat 
valuable  productions  in  that  depaitmeul  by  the  Refono- 
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Belgium,  May  16, 1S1 1.  His  family  name  was  Grriard, 
but  be  assumnl  the  name  Huprriui  from  his  birthplace. 
His  father  directed  his  Ant  studies,  tfia  which  Hype- 
riu*  attended  the  Univenuty  of  Paris  during  the  years 
Iii8-S5.  After  completing  his  Mitilies  he  made  a  ahort 
stay  at  Louvain,  then  travelled  through  the  Nether- 
lands, and  visited  Germany.  On  his  return  be  waa  de- 
prived of  a  benefice  which  had  been  olitained  Ibr  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  cmhrnced  the  doctrines  of 
the  ReliffTnatian.  He  went  to  Kngland,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years  with  the  son  of  William  Hountjoy,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  studying  at  the  nnivendtips  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Ilie  persecutions  directed  against 
the  1'roleslanu  after  Oorawell's  death  compelled  him, 
tn  1641,  to  leave  England,  and  he  purposed  going  to 
Simsburg,  allrarled  by  the  reputation  of  Bucer;  bat  his 
friend  <  ieldeiihsuer,  professor  of  theolos)'  at  Marburg, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  latter  citv,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded his  friend  in  1M2  as  profenor.  He  died  at  Hsi- 
burg  Feb.  1, 1564.  To  profound  and  extensive  learning 
II  y  peri  us  Joined  great  itilellectiuil  powers,  and  a  remark- 
ably mild,  yet  straightforward  disposition,  Greatly  in 
advance  of  his  times  tis  a  scholar,  he  held  deep  and  cor- 
rect views  on  the  system  with  which  theological  re- 
searches and  studies  should  be  conducted  in  strikinK 
oonlrsst  with  the  ortBtrary  proceedings  of  the  exeRet™ 
of  the  16th  centuri-,  as  well  as  the  scholastic  theories  f( 
contemporary  theologians.    Hisviewshi 
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on  the  New  Tnlament.  His  meet  important  work  in 
tbis  department,  a  Commmlary  on  We  tfitlln  ofPml 
and  tkt  Kpiilk  to  Iht  Iltbmci  {Commmt.  i*  Epittolai  ad 
Twioth^  Tihim,  rf  Pkilm.  1582;  Common.  «  PauK 
Epi4lolo$,  1583 ;  Conrntml.  in  Kpiil.  ad  /Irineot,  1686), 
was  published  after  bis  cleath  by  Hylius  (Zllrich,  l&St^ 
4  vols,  folio),  and  under  the  care  of  J.  Andreas  Schmidt 
(Hdmsladt,  1704,  8vo).  In  it  "  Hyperius  pursofs  the 
grammatiro-historical  method  of  inlerpretaiion.  exuD- 
ining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  carefully  tracing  the 
connection  of  the  paaaage,  taking  note  of  the  analog 
of  Scripture,  and  so  airiving  at  the  (rue  sense  of  the 
place.  Not  until  he  has  thus  done  Justice  lo  the  ex»- 
geats  doca  he  proceed  to  the  dogmatical  or  practical  nae 
of  the  passage.  He  also  frequently  gives  dtaliona  from 
the  fathers  to  show  the  agreement  of  his  conclusiooa 
with  the  understanding  of  (he  ancient  Church"  (Kitto). 
A  coUeclion  of  small  pamphlets  bail  been  pievioualy 
published  separately;  vaong  tbem,  Ik  Sacra  Saipttira 
LtcHone  H  MtdilaHoio:  (Basle,  1581,  Kvo).  See  Boia- 
sard, /court  I'irorvn  Vi^riuin,  pars  iii;  Melch.Adam, 

Vila!  Grrnumor^M  Thfjogorum;  Bayle,  Dia.  IliH.;  J. 
U.  Schriickb,  Ltbnu&rtc*.  berHhtiU.  O'ritlirlai,  roL  i,  and 
KirdttngneA,  m.  d,  Rrf.  vol  V ;  Hocfer,  A'our.  Biag.  Cim. 
XXV,  71 :  Mmxrtb.  Rn.  1857,  p.  971  sq.;  Ck.  MomMf, 
June,  1866;  WCrif,  B'/orm.  in  Sjunr,  p.BS2;  UoNCk, 
Jakri.,I.Titol.ii,ibb.     (J.H.W.) 

HjrpticrlBy  (iiiriJicpimc ;  but  in  Jamea  v,  Ig,  two 
words,  iiiru  icpi(nv,as  the  A.  V.  Justly)  is  the  name  fiir 
the  successful  or  uneacceanftd  endeavor  of  a  persm  to 
impart  to  others,  by  the  expreesian  of  his  features  or 
geslumi,  by  bis  otitward  act  ions,  and,  in  fine,  by  bta  whole 
appearance,  a  favoraUs  opinion  of  his  prindplea,  hia 
gind  intenrions,  lore,  unselfishness,  trnthfuhma,  and 
conscientinnaness,  while  in  reality  these  qualities  ■!• 
wanting  in  bun.  It  is,  therefore,  ■  peculiar .  kind  at 
unlruthfulneas,  which  has  its  definite  aims  and  meflna* 
It  is  precisely  betwise  these  aims  refer  to  the  mecal 
qualifications  of  The  subject,  became  he  ^xaks  and  acta 
as  if  an  honest  man,  that  hypooisy  has  fotmd  room  and 
opporUuiiiy  In  social  life,  in  commetre  and  tndostiy,  in 
politics,  and,  above  all,  in  the  field  of  revealed  nUgiKt. 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  because  this,  as  well  as 

he  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  placta  man  btfmt  iba 


I    bccofai 


stbsbi 
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a  thooght  CTCQ  from  Ita  T«Tj  beginniDg; 
who  pcfCBVca  cloriy  iu  develDpownt  uid  ripening ;  m 
tbMtliebjpocrite,eraiirh«  dvoglil  aucccedia  d«eeiT- 
iaf  mtn,  can  cduiuljr  have  no  beoeflt  fnai  bii  acta  in 

tkf  bhL     Od  tlie  o^er  hand,  baoiue  religi  ~   

iM  tntirdy  in  the  periormance  of  outward  i 
■Bks  the  mrtb  oT  the  pcnnn  dependent  on  the  right- 
RHi  Mate  of  his  heait  and  mind,  it  creaiei  the  greater 
iknre  is  him  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  really  having 
[hoeqiuliUTB:  and  becauae  the*equ>i!itie>,  Chough thej 
(n  of  a  porelj  tipiritiial  nature,  yet  can  only  be 
haed  by  outward  acts,  which,  niiice  they  are  material, 
itrike  the  eye  of  the  work!,  and  may  be  enacted  vrithoi 
tbc  poaseaBUKi  of  the  genuine  mental  and  moral  slate, 
midu  Chat  then  is  here  Nich  a  vide  field  tor  hypo- 
oiocal   actions.      We  infer,  therefore,  from   what  we 
bare  laid,  that  there  is  le«  opportunity  for  hypocrisy 
is  hrsibenim   thaii  in  Judaiim;  in  CathoUciam  than 
ID  Protatanliam.     For  wherever  the  principal  weight 
ii  Imd  oa  the  outward  action,  on  the  o/ini  Dperufun, 
ibm  one  experiences  far  less  the  inclination  to  co' 
th?  utconaistency  of  the  inner  worlit  by  the  outer  wot 
while,  on-  the  other  hsnd,  where  every  thing  depei 
B  clw  inward  state,  and  where,  with  the  mere  ens 

Dot  be  appeased,  there  originate*  in  the  unregcner 
Bia  the  temptation  to  da  what  may  give  him  at  le 
th;  Rmblance  of  0  quality  which  he  leaDy  does  notp 
HB.  When  a  friroloiia,'  recklen  fdlow  kneela  at  I 
Quholic  altar  to  perform  by  feature  and  gesture  hit  de- 
ndma,  no  one  would  think  of  accusing  iiim  ofhypoc- 
tar:  while  a  Protestant,  in  a  nmilar  case,  could  not  es- 
ape  this  Judgment.  Slill.  this  does  not  fully  solve  Ibe 
jmdox  how  the  hypocrite  can  hope  to  carry 
fibe  game,  while  he  knows  very  well  that  befn 
Uod  of  truth  no  one  can  pan  for  righteous  who  possess- 
H  wnply  the  semblance  of  righteousness,  but  does  not 
nmien  thoewilh  the  belief  in  its  power.  It  must  here 
be  Rraembered  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  person  endeav- 
as  to  Bcqnire  for  himself,  in  the  community  lo  which  he 
belnngv,  the  epithet  of  a  pious  man ;  and,  if  he  Is  satis- 
<M  herewith,  then,  in  r^ardto  his  future  stale,  in  view 
of  that  day  which  will  bring  every  thing  to  light,  he  ■< 
tithB  ibof^tlns  and  careleaa,  or  else  totally  unbelicr- 
a^.  When  his  earthly  scene  has  ended,  the  curtain 
imps  far  him,  and  all  is  over.  But  in  another  case  the 
penon  is  animated  by  the  hope  thst.  In  virtue  of  those 
satward  acta  by  which  he  thinks  to  do  good,  his  pray- 
iag,  abmi^ving,  etc,  he  may  prevail  before  Uod;  this  i> 
th?  true  Phariseeism,  which  dims  the  facidtv  of  know- 
in;  (hhI,  and  not  only  deceives  men,  but  cnunterfeits 
trdh  itaeir,  and  thereby  cheats  itself  woru  of  aU.  A 
ppdial  meaui  of  detecting  the  real  hypocrite  is  his  un- 
amdfiil  Judgment  over  othem.  This  has  its  ground  in 
dw  bet  that  by  such  expressions  he  not  only  seeks  to 
malbm  his  own  standing,  but  it  is  also  a  self-deceit  into 
■rbicfa  he  falls;  the  more  be  fiiuls  to  blame  in  others, 
Ibe  ntore  oonfiiieot  he  grows  of  his  own  worth,  and  the 

bcoiBsiency  of  his  roorat  state  with  h  la  actions,  and  the 
■ocaogTuity  of  his  secret  with  his  open  ways.  Ethics 
fetds  among  the  different  gradaliotks  of  sin  a  certain 
CMe  of  hypotrisy  which  is  far  woiae  than  absolute  sub- 
jertiDn  to  nn,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  state  there  may 
ena  at  least  the  earnest  desire  in  Ibe  individual  to  rid 
luaitll'afbiafaulta,  although  he  no  longer  poBSesses  the 
(■Her  to  rio  so;  the  bypncrice,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
<lBite  eentaued  with  himself,  and  has  no  iteHre  whatev- 
er to  npcnt  of  the  sin  an  ileeply  lodged  in  his  bean,  but 
awnly  miteiBTors  to  hide  it  from  (iod  and  men,  in  order 
19  be  able  tu  gratify  his  sinful  incbnaiions  the  more  ae- 

lam  nsfMCts  the  fVii'olous  sinner  is  far  better  than  the 
bnwtite,  inaBDDch  as  Ibe  finner  bas  at  least  no  desire 
ta  dirain  any  one  about  his  cfKtdilion,  and  does  not 
pn^BS  himadf  to  the  wDiU  otherwise  than  he  really  ia. 
Thia  fgnnal  trathfulneas  in  the  open  sinner,  however,  ia 
ir.-16 
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eooDteibalanced  by  the  fact  that  Ibe  hypocrite  neop- 
nises  at  least  a  divine  law  and  Judgment;  he  is  still 
alive  lo  the  conacioumees  of  the  incongruity  ofhis  stale 
of  mind  and  heart  with  this  divine  law;  Init  yet  hypoc- 
risy, as  a  permanent  unlruthfulnces,  as  a  systematic.de- 
ceit,  as  a  life  in  disdmulation,  muii  gradusily  annihilate 
all  sense  of  its  own  oondition.  Thus,  in  the  inue,  pub- 
licans and  harlots  are  nearer  lo  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
than  PhariaeeB,  —  Henog,  Seal-tncyUop.  xix,  643  sq. 
See  HvpocBmt. 

Hypocrite  {Greek  iriro«piri(c)  aignifies  one  who 
feigni  to  be  what  be  ia  not;  who  puts  on  a  lalse  person, 
like  BCtOTB  in  tragedies  and  comedies.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  those  who  aisume  appearances  of  a  virtue 
without  poaeeseing  it  in  resHty.  Our  Saviour  accused 
the  Pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy  is  vain  and  fool- 
ish, ant,  though  uitandedlo  cheat  otbeia,  is,  in  truth,  de- 


ourselve 


No  a 


if  he  thought  that  he  was  seen  and  discovered.  All  his 
hypocrisy,  however,  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God,  from 
whom  nothing  can  be  hid.  The  ways  of  man  art  before 
the  eyes  of  Ibe  Lord,  and  he  geelh  all  bia  diriuga;  there 
ia  no  darkneni  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the  workeia 
of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  Whoever  diaaenihlea, 
and  seems  to  be  what  be  is  not,  thinks  that  he  ought  to 
pcasesa  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to;  for  to  counlci- 
feit  and  dissemble  is  lo  assume  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellence.  But  il  is  best  for  a  man  to  be  in  reality 
what  he  would  seem  lo  be.  It  is  difflcult  to  personate 
and  act  a  false  part  long,  because,  where  truth  does 
not  exist,  nature  will  endeavor  to  return,  and  make  a 
discovery.  Truth  carries  ila  own  light  and  evidence 
with  it, and  not  only  commends  us  to  every  man's  con- 
science, but  to  God,  the  searcher  of  our  heatta,  Hence 
£ncerily  is  the  truest  wisdom,  for  integrity  has  many 
advantages  oi'ct  all  Ibe  artful  ways  of  dissimulation  aiul 
deceit.  On  the  contiar^',  a  dissembler  must  be  always 
m  his  guard,  lest  be  conlrsdict  his  own  pretences, 
acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  puts  a  continual  force 
1  restraint  upon  himselC  Truth  always  lies  upper- 
Bt,  and  will  be  apt  to  make  ita  appearance ;  but  he 
0  acts  Mncerely  has  an  easy  task,  and  needs  not  invent 
pretences  before,  or  excuses  afl«r,  foe  what  be  says  or 
Insincerity  ia  difficult  lo  msnage;  for  a  liar  will 
.  t  to  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said  at  another. 
Truih  is  always  conustcnt  with  itself,  needs  nothing  lo 
il,  and  is  always  near  al  hand ;  but  a  lie  is  Itoub- 
lesome ;  it  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  is 

'  in  our  words  and  actions  will  cany  us  through 
orld,  when  all  the  arts  of  cunning  atid  deceit  shall 
id  deceive  ua.  In  the  day  when  God  shall  Judge 
•cretsofmen  by  Jesns  Christ,  plainness  and  atnceri- 
II  appear  the  meet  perfect  beauty;  Ibe  cralliness  of 

lora;  al!  specious  pretences,  all  the  methods  of  de- 
ceit, will  then  be  disclosed  before  men  and  angels,  and  no 
':flce  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  iniquity  can  there 
take  place.  Then  the  iU-designing  men  of  this  world 
shall  vriih  shame  be  convinced  that  the  apright  Mmplic- 
hich  they  despised  was  the  truest  wisdom,  and  that 
dissemUing  and  dishonest  arts  which  they  so  high- 
ly esteemed  were  in  reality  the  greatest  lidly. 

Hypocrites  have  been  divided  into  four  sorU:  I.  The 

irUiy  hypocrite,  who  makes  a  profneion  of  religion, 

and  pretends  to  be  religious  merely  fiom  worldly  con- 

sideratinuB  (Malt.  xxiii.S);  !.  The  fr^l  hypocrite,  who 

relinquishes  his  vicious  practices  in  order  thereby  to 

jGodCKom.  x,e);  8.  The  erm^icn/ hvpocrite,  whose 
religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin  ; 
ho  rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
id  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life  (Matt.xiii,20; 
Pet.ii,30);  i.  The  fltfAanOfttc  hypocrite,  who  bu  an 
imaginary  sight  of  bis  sin  and  of  Christ ;  talks  of  r^ 
maiiiaUe  impulses  and  high  feelings ;  and  thinks  him- 
self rely  wise  and  good  while  he  lives  in  the  ntoet  Bcao- 
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dilMif  pi«ctic«(Matt.xiii,89i!Cor.xi,14).— Kobliuon, 
ThteL  Dieiirautry :  Buck,  TkroL  Diaioaury  ,■  Wirner, 
SfHtm  o/itfora/i(j,iii,823;  Giwe,  Moral  PMUotopky, 
u,S6S;  Gil6UMii,Euos>o»HrpoeTitf  (1826);  EUu,SH/~- 
DteriverducovtrtiUnSl);  Edwardi, IVorb (see Index). 
See  HvTocnisv. 

MyponOUi{uir6vaia,iiiidtrtmf),m  tena  applied  In 
theAfiUainMinn^wppoaedbyMiDie  to  underlie  the  lui- 
guge  of  Scripluie.  Itby  thii  i>  undentood  a  aigniHca- 
tion  totally  diSeieat  riam  tbe  plain  Btatemenu,  the  the- 
ory U  to  be  cnndeizined  aa  aaroring  ofmyBticiRn  (i|.v.): 
bat  irit  ia  only  intended  to  designate  the  cullateral  and 
ulterior  application  of  language  which  lio*  likewiae  a 
mora  obviaus  oi  literal  impoil,  it  may  be  leceived  to  a 
limited  degree.  See  Double  Senhe.  The  Scriptiuta 
theiDMlvea  autlioriie  tuch  a  view  of  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  Holy  Writ,  eepeciallr  or  prophedes,  wbich  nec- 
eaaarily  await  theii  fulfilment  in  oidcr  to  their  umplete 
elucidation  (1  FeLi,ll);  and  the  apntle  John  accord- 
ingly iiii-itea  hia  readen  to  the  ch)«e  examination  of  hi* 
•ymbols,  under  which,  for  pnidential  conaiderations,  wa» 
couched  a  somewhat  enigmatical  allonoD  (Rev.  x' 
See  iHTEBPneriTiow.  To  infer  from  this,  hi 
that  the  lacTcd  writcn  were  not  themaelvea  a* 
tbe  meaning  of  what  they  uttered  or  penned  ia  '■ 
an  unworthy  and  falae  view  of.their  intelligent 
mentaiitv<SIier,»'i>n£iq/'J(n>(,i,4S2aq.,Am.ed.).    See 

INHPIBATOW. 

Hypopialma. 

HTpOatAmia  (froroisii.Hndrr.Bnd  ■«nt;'i>ta  ihmd,- 
hence  isbiufenM),  a  lenn  used  in  theology  to  signify 
jwrtoo.  Thue  the  orthodox  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  or  eaaeuL-e  iuGod,butthrechypoetaiKiioTperBoniL 
Thii  term  ia  of  very  andent  use  m  tbe  Church.  Cyril, 
in  a  letter  to  Nestonus,  employe  it  instead  of  wpiwwirov, 
ptnoH,  which  did  not  appear  to  him  aufficiently  cxprea- 
^ve.  Tbe  term  occasioncu  great  diasenejon*,  bath  among 
the  Greeks  and  LalinH.  In  lheCouncilofNiciea,%j(i«- 
lOMiM  waa  deflned  to  mean  essence  or  aubetance^  bo  that 
it  was  heresy  to  say  that  Chriat  waa  of  a  different  hypos- 
toaia  from  his  Fatbcr.  Custom,  however,  ahercil  its 
meaning.  In  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  expiea*. 
ing  themselves  strongly  againat  Ihe  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  used  tlie  vord  iypoilatu,  the  latins  prrtma, 
which  provcil  a  source  of  great  disagreemenL  Tha  bar- 
rennen  of  the  Latin  language  allowed  them  only  one 
woril  by  which  to  translate  the  two  Greek  ones  oinia 
and  vraaraair,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  distin- 
guishing essence  from  hypoataais.  An  end  waa  put  to 
these  disputes  by  a  synod  held  in  Alexandria  about  A.D. 
SCS,  at  which  Alhauauui  aaustcd,  wben  it  waa  deter- 
mined to  be  aynoiirmoua  with  vpiiavwov.  After  this 
time  Ihe  Latins  made  no  great  scruple  in  saying  Ira 
hypoUawi,  or  tbe  Greeks  three  persons. — Farrar.  Sec 
TmsrrY;  Hohousian. 

HTpoataUokl  Union,  the  mbisenre  {irrinamt) 
of  two  nature  in  oar  person,  in  Christ.  While  the  reaU- 
ty  ufsuch  a  union  is  established  by  the  Scriptures,  and  ii 
on  that  account  maintained  by  oui  Church  (*ee  Sd  Arti- 
cle of  Religion, "  So  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures," 
etc),  it  is  to  be  lamented  Uiat  many  intricate  and  fruit- 
\a»  metaphysical  questions  hare  been  debated 
differoit  sects  of  Christians  as  to  the  divine  iia 
our  Lead,  and  the  nunnvr  of  Ihe  union  Detween  the  Deity 
■nd  a  man— the  parties  enga^^  in  these  questions  being 
too  often  hurried  into  presumptuous  as  well  as  unproBi- 
able  apeculotioas—on  points  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  intellect  as  colors  to  a  man  bom  blind ;  and 
forgetting  that  Ihe  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  any 
om  antongua  can  neither  be  explained  nor  comprehend- 
ed by  hinuelf  or  any  other,  and  appears  the  more  mys- 
terious the  more  we  reflect  upon  it  (Eden).  SeeTuiH- 
mr;  Chrut,  Pebsoh  or;  Mokophybites ;  NeStobi- 


cfaild  of  whom  it 
has  already  been  baptized  or  not.  The  ndiric  stales 
that  "  if  they  who  teing  the  infant  to  tlie  church  da 
make  such  unceitun  answers  to  the  pricat's  quoaioss 
as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  the  cluld  was  Inpliieil 
with  water  in  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Soa^ 
and  of  the  H<dy  Ghost,"  then  the  prieit,  on  performing 
the  bq>tiim,is  to  use  this  form  of  words,  via. :  "If  thou 
art  not  already  baptised,  N ,  I  baptize  the*  in  tlM 

HjpotliaticalUnlvanallam.  SeeHTronmw 

Hjrpothatlcl,  a  name  given  to  the  foUawen(Fi«aidi 

Protestants)  of  Amyrau),  who,  while  they  asserted  a^ra- 
Iia  Hnirerufu,  none  the  lees  ought  not  to  be  clnseed  with 
modem  Univeraaliata,  at  they  simply  taught  that  God 
desires  Ihe  happinesa  of  all  TaKa,pri)ndfd  Ikry  icilt  rreeirt 
kit  mereg  injiiilh,  and  that  none  can  obtain  (alratioo 
without  faith  in  Christ.     See  AmSAi-rj    CuuBOa; 

UmVEBBALISH. 

HjrpalBtiilUia  (worahippera  of  the  didc  E4*«roc, 

or  "Moat  High  God,"  as  suii),  a  sect  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  NazianiuiD,  whiisc  father  was  a  mcmba  of 
it  before  his  conversion  to  Christian  irj-.  They  are  lep- 
reaented  a*  combining  in  their  doctrines  the  eleiBeiUs 
of  Judalsin  and  |iaganiam.  They  anigned  a  place  to 
Are  and  light  in  their  worsliip,  but  tejected  circumdaioa 
and  the  worship  of  images;  they  kept  the  Bal^th, 
and  abstained  from  the  eating  of  certain  kiitdt  of  nMat& 
Gicgory  of  Nysaa  alao  mentions  the  Hypoistarii,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  surname  'T^iorinwi.  He  aaya 
Chat,  like  the  Christiana,  they  acknowledge  only  one 
God,  whom  tbey  call  if^ivrpv  or  warroxpaTo^,  but 
are  distinguished  fhmi  them  in  not  consdering  him  as 
FalArr.  All  that  subsequent  writers  have  said  of  this 
sect  is  derived  from  the  above  statemento.  Tbe  Hyp- 
sistarii  do  not  afq>ear  to  have  extended  outnde  oTCap- 
padocia,  and  they  seem  to  have  existed  but  a  tban 
time  there,  tor  thi  mention  ia  made  of  tbcm  either  be- 
fore or  alter  the  4th  century.  Cootnuy  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  andent  wrileis,  wlio  described  them  as 
UonotheistS)  Bbhmcr  concludes  from  the  remark  made 
by  Gregory  concerning  his  father,  v*  iliMoit  wopoc 
ifcv  CuHui',  that,  though  the  Hyp^starii  wonbipgied  but 
one  God,  they  did  not  formally  deny  the  exiitRKe  of 
more.  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  scan- 
ty Liformation  we  ponrss  concerning  this  sect,  that 
very  great  difference*  of  opinion  should  exist  in  regard 
to  them.  Moeheim  considcra  them  as  belonging  t«  the 
Gnostic  school;  J.  J.Wetiiein  (in  Prolryom.  L,  X.  T. 
p.  SI,  B8)  and  p.  Harenberg  consider  them  as  identical 
with  the  Calicola  (q.  v.),  regarding  them  as  deaecnd- 
ants  from  the  womhippeTS  of  Thor ;  others  trace  a  re- 
aembloncc  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  Zureat- 
Icr.  That  they  were  not  a  Christian  wet  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Gregory  of  flazianzum's  fatha  ba\-ing  be* 
longed  to  it  before  his  becoming  a  Christian.  L'Umann 
considers  them  aa  Eclectics,  combining  the  elemoits  of 

upon  them  a*  identical  with  the  Eupbemites,  wliich 
Meander  {Ck,  /liil.  ii,  607)  also  thinks  probable.  Their 
murals  are  represented  as  having  been  very  good.  S« 
Htnog,  ]ieal~t:iuj/Uop.t.v.:  Fulinnann, //OBdnvrfni. 
d.  KirtkrugrKh.  ii,  380  sq. ;  Walch,  tliil.  d.  Kftirrrim, 
ii,lMlsq.;  Schruckb,  j:irn(H<9»ci(.xiii,S78  aq.;  CL'IU 
mann,  Jt  HyptiHariu  (Heidelb.  1888)  ;  G.  Biihiner,  Dt 
l/gptuMriii  (BeruL  1834). 

HTloltra*  frpmviit,  see  HmcAmral,  the  name 
of  two  of  the  high-priests  and  kings  of  the  HansbKm 
line  of  the  Jews.    See  Uaccabei». 

1.  JoHH  HrncANUs,  the  son  of  Simon  HaoeabHts, 
who  sent  him  with  his  biother  Judas  to  repel  Cendebe. 
us,  tbe  genenl  of  Antiockna  ITT,  RC,  I8T.  On  the 
assassination  of  bis  father  and  two  bantben,  John  as- 
cended the  tbnaie,  B.C.  136,  Durii^  the  lint  year  of 
his  reign  Ji        '  '  ■  ■     ■  -  -■    ■      —■  - 
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Bd  ft  ]togtb  Htkkuu  mi  oUigad  to  nibmit.  The 
w>lb  of  Jcnualem  wen  dnCioyed,  uid  ■  tribute  im- 
pand  upon  the  dtv.  llyrcsaiu  4Hen>uda  (ccotnp*- 
nied  Antiochiu  in  tui  expedilioti  against  the  Futhuni, 
bat  rKurned  lo  Jeniulem  before  the  dereat  of  the  Syr- 
tan  amy.  After  the  ilefut  and  death  of  AnIiocbuSf 
B.C  ISO,  Hfitanoi  took  several  citiea  bdongiog  to  the 
Synan  IdoKdiKii,  and  eomplelel;  eatablished  his  oitn 
■BdqKndeDC&  He  stnuKthcned  bia  power  by  an  alii' 
anoe  with  the  Romana,  and  extended  hii  dominions  by 
the  CDtK[neat  of  the  IduTDaans,  whom  he  cofnpelled  to 
Mbmit  1o  ciicumciaioD  and  to  abaerve  the  Moiaic  law; 
and  ako  by  taking  Samaria,  which  be  levelleil  lo  ibe 
gmaiii,  and  flooded  the  ipot  on  which  it  hail  elood. 
Tlw  latter  part  of  hia  reigii  wu  troobled  by  dispiilea 
between  the  Phaiiaeei  and  Sadduceea.  Hyrcanua  had 
criginally  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  had  qaitted 
theiT  partj-  in  conaequeace  of  an  insult  he  received  at 
an  entcTtainraent  ^m  Eleaior,  a  person  of  Importance 
aonttg  the  Pharisees.  By  uniting  himself  to  the  Sad- 
daceea,  Hyrcanus,  notwithstanding  Ibe  beneflts  be  bad 
aaferred  opon  his  country  by  his  wise  and  vigorous 
goTemmenl,  became  very  unpopular  with  (he  comnioa 
people,  who  were  nmtiy  attached  lo  tbe  Pharisees. 
HyTcaona  died  EC.  106,  and  was  succeeded  by  hLt  son 
Aiutobolua  (JoMph.X<if.  xiii,7Bq.;  War,i,3;  1  Hacc 
XT,xvi;  Jiistin,xixTi,li  Dio6aruM,Ext^I/iuci.xxxiv, 
1 ;  PIU.  AjK^k.  p.  184  sq. ;  Eusebius,  Cknm.  Arm.  p. 
M,  167).     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cbuiical  Biogra^s,  s. 


2.  HrKCAnva  II,  son  of  Alexander  JannKus,  and 
gnndaon  of  tbe  preceding.  On  the  death  of  his  hther 
(KC  T8)  he  was  appointed  high-piiest  by  bis  mother 
Akxaodia.  who  nileil  Judn  bejaelf  for  the  next  nine 
yean.  After  her  death  (EC.  69),  bis  younger  brother, 
Ariatobnlns,  a  braver  and  mote  enei^lic  man,  seized 
the  govenunent,  and  forced  llyrcanus  to  withdraw  into 
pHrate  life.  Indoced  by  the  Idunuean  Antipater,  and 
aided  by  Antas,  king  of  Arabia  Pelnea,  he  endeavored 
u>  win  back  his  dominions,  but  was  not  euccdaful  until 
Pompej  began  to  faror  his  cause.  After  some  years  of 
tEnniltoDus  fighting,  Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the 
paitisana  of  Ptolemy  (RC  49),  and  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
fct  nmie  time  poasciscd,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dig- 
nity of  high^nieat  and  ethnarcb,  was  now  deprived  of 
the  laOer  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  tmth,  he  was 
wholly  iocompeCent.  Ctesai  (KC  47),  on  account  of 
the  serHcea  rendered  to  hiui  by  Antipater,  made  the 
latter  procurator  of  Jndsa,  and  thus  left  in  bis  hands 
an  the  real  power,  Hyrcanus  busying  himself  only  with 
tbe  abirs  of  the  priesthood  and  Temple.     Tnnblei, 

sled,  and  Antigonns,  son  of  Arislobulus.  with  the  help 
of  the  Parthian  king,  Orodcs  I,  invaded  tbe  land,  cap- 
tured Hyrcanus  by  treachery,  cut  off  his  ears,  and  thus 
iGaqaaliSed  him  for  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  carried 
turn  off  to  Selenda,  on  the  Tigris.  Some  years  later, 
Herod,  son  of  his  old  (riend  Antipater,  obtained  supreme 
power  in  Judca,  and  invited  tbe  aged  Hyrcanus  home 
to  JeiuKlem.  He  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some 
tioM  lii-ed  in  tate  and  comfort,  but,  falling  under  suspi- 
cko  of  intriguing  against  Herod,  lie  was  put  to  death 
(8.0  30)  (Jaeephus,.liir.xiii,I6;xiv,l-lS;  H'ar.i,6- 
11 ;  Dio  Casa.  xxxvii,  Ifi,  IG ;  xlvUi,  26 ;  Diod,  xl,  Kz. 
r(«.p.l38;  Oros.vi,6;  Euseb. CAnm. .4 mi. p. 94).  See 
Sailh,  Did.  ofCtan.  Biog.  a.  v.     See  Huton. 

'Hyaaop  (3il»,  hUb',  of  uncertain  etymolngy ;  Gr. 
nrvwinrc),  a  plant  difficult  to  define,  especially  as  the 
■niilsrity  of  the  above  terms  has  early  led  to  their  con- 
fiBJiiii  As  the  Eiravroc  of  Greek  authors  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  oammmi  hyaeop  {Hgttoput  offi- 
rimSt  of  botaniata).  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  must 
ska  be  the  plant  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  that 
Tinned  to  in  tbe  New  TtalomenL  This  mference  has 
aat,  htywever,  been  univenaUy  acquiesced  in ;  for  Cel- 
•■a  emunnaia  no  less  than  eighteen  difleient  plants 
■Ucb  have  been  adduced  by  various  anlhors  as  the 
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bynop  of  Scriptora    The  chief  difficulty  arises  ftom 
the  fact  that  in  the  Sept.  the  Greek  Covwiroi;  is  the 
umfoim  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  itib,  ahd  that  this 
rendering  is  indorsed  by  the  apoatle  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii,  19,  21),  when  speaking  of  the  cer». 
monial  observances  of  Ibe  Levitical  law.     Wbetber, 
therefore,  the  Sept.  made  use  of  tbe  Greek  iBBanros  as 
the  word  most  nearly  resembling  the  Uebiew  in  sound, 
as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  aid  PoL  p.  21,  note),  or  aa  the 
iroo  represenlatiTC  of  the  plant  indicated  by  tbe  latter, 
is  a  point  which,  in  all  probaUlity,  will  never  be  de- 
cided.    Botanists  differ  widely  even  with  regard  to  the 
identification  of  the  iivauiroc  of  IMoscorides.   The  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Salurrta  Graca  and  the  S.  Juli- 
ana, to  neither  of  wbicb  it  is  appropriate,  and  tbe  hys- 
sop of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in  Greece, 
Syria,  or  Egypt.     Daubeny  (_I.<cl.  on  Som.  Huibandry, 
p.  SIS),  fallowing  Sibthorpe,  identifies  the  mountain 
hyssop  with  tbe  Tht/mbra  tpicatOf  but  this  conjecture 
is  disapproved  <if  by  Kuhn  {Comn.  in  Dioic.  iii,  27),  who 
in  the  same  psasage  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  tbe  He- 
brews used  the  Origaiaini  Algt/pliain  in  Egypt,  the  O. 
Sgriaaiia  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioacor- 
idee  was  the  0.  Smfmaata.     The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyiaop,  Spitvli  and  cijirnir^,  Mid 
gives  wtaoXt/i  as  the 
Egyptian  equivalent. 
The   Talmudista   make 
the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  wild  bynop 
and  the   garden  -  plant 
used  for  food.   Thebya- 
Bop  is  of  three  species, 
but  only  one  of  these  is 
cultivated  lor  use.   The 
GommoQ  hyssop  is  a 
■brub,  with  low  bushy 
stalks,  growing  a  foot 
and  a  half  high ;  small, 
pear-shaped,  close- set- 


stalks  and  branches  ter- 
minated by  erect,  whoil- 
ed  qiikea  of  jlowen.  of 


colon 
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varieties.  Theyarevery 
liardy  plants,  and  may 

be  propsgated  either  by  slips  or  cuttings,  or  by  seeds. 
The  lesvcB  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  ■  waim,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  is  a  native  of  tbe  South  of  Europe  and 
the  East. 

Tbe  fint  notice  of  the  scriptural  plant  occurs  inExod. 
xij,  22,  where  s  bunch  of  hyssop  is  directed  to  be  dipped 
in  blood  and  struck  on  the  lintels  and  the  two  nde-p«ta 
of  tbe  doon  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Israelites  re- 
sided. It  is  next  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv,  4, 6, 62,  m  the 
declaring  lepers  to  bo  cleansed ;  and  again ' 
itk  xix,  6, 18,  in  preparing  the  water  of  separa- 
tion. To  these  passages  the  apoatle  alludes  in  Heb.  ix, 
19  ;  "  For  when  Uoses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all 
the  people,  according  lo  the  law,  he  took  the  bbwd  of 
calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hynop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people." 
From  this  text  we  find  that  the  Greek  name  vaairoc 
was  considered  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  «A)6,-  aikd 
from  the  preceding  that  tbe  plant  must  have  been  leafy, 
and  large  enough  to  serve  for  [be  purposes  of  sprinkling, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  fuund  in  Lower  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  towards  Mount  Sinai,  and  on- 
wardslo  Palestine.  From  the  following  passage  we  get 
some  information  respectinc  'he  habits  and  the  suppoeed 
properties  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  1  Kingt  iv,  SS,  it  is 
said, "  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  owl 
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a  the  mil;"  and  in  the  penitenlu]  pailn  oT David  (U, 
7), "  Purge  me  with  hyasop,  and  I  ibill  be  dean :  wish 
me,  and  I  aliall  be  whitei  than  ■now."  In  thi*  laM  pw- 
aage,  it  ia  due,  the  word  u  thought  \>j  acnne  commenta- 
ton  to  be  uaed  in  a  figuratiTe  Mitae  i  but  etill  it  is  poa- 
■ibia  that  the  plant  may  have  poaaened  amne  genera! 
elaaming  piopeitie*,  and  tbiia  come  tc  be  employed  in 
ptefeience  to  other  plants  in  the  cetemoniea  of  putifiea- 
tion.  It  might,  at  all  events,  to  be  fooDci  gnming  upon 
walla,  and  in  Paleatine.  In  the  acoonnt  or  the  cnicifix- 
ioa  of  oui  Saviour,  the  evangelist  John  uys  (six,  39). 
"  Now  there  was  act  a  veaael  Tull  or  vinegar,  and  they 
flUed  a  apoDga  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hfuop, 
and  put  it  to  hia  mouth."  In  the  parallel  paaaagea  nf 
Hattbew  (xxvii,  XH)  and  Mark  (xv,  31!)  it  it  aUled  that 
the  aponge  filled  with  t-inegar  was  put  upon  a  reed  or 
Kick.  To  nwoneile  theae  Mat«nMnts,  some  commenta- 
loia  have  suppoaed  that  both  the  aponge  and  the  hyaeop 
were  tied  to  a  aiick,  and  that  one  evangelist  mentions 
only  the  hyanp,  because  he  conaidered  it  as  the  most 
importanti  while,  for  the  aame  reason,  the  other  two 
mention  imly  the  atick ;  but  the  aimplest  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  apparent  discrepancy  ia  to  connder  the 
by»op  and  the  stick  to  be  the  udm  thing—in  other 
words,  that  the  aponRB  waa  affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyaaop. 
Of  the  diflerent  plants  adduced  by  Celuiit  aa  having 
more  or  leaa  clainu  In  be  regarded  as  the  hy asop  of 
Scripture,  some  belong  to  the  daaa  of  fans,  at  CapiUat 
VeaeriM,  maiden-tiair,  and  Rata  muraria,  or  wall-rue, 
because  they  will  grow  upon  walla ;  ao  alaa  the  AtJjr- 
triAum,  or  hair-moas,  the  KlotUr  Ayttopi,  or  |iearlwort, 
and  SagaiaprocunJieTU  are  anggested  by  others,  because, 
from  their  giowuig  on  rocks  or  walla,  they  will  answer 
tn  the  giaaaagc  in  1  Kinita  iv,  83,  and  fnmi  their  amall- 
neaa  contrast  well  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  are  a 
proof  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  Solomon.  Some  again 
cnnlend  for  species  or  wormwood,  as  being,  from  their 
bitterness,  most  likely  to  have  been  added  to  the  vine- 
gar in  the  Apongc,  that  it  might  be  more  distasteful  to 
our  Saviour.  The  m^ority,  however,  have  adected  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  Labtata,  several  of  which  are  found  in  dry 
and  barren  siluationtin  Palestine,  and  also  In  somepaita 
of  the  desert.  (Sec  Rauwolf,  Tmr.  p.  fi9, 4»6 1  Ilaaael- 
quiet,  Trar.p.  554,  5I7i  Burckhardt,  Tmr.li,  DI3;  Rob- 
inaan,Ai^<«iral«,i,  162, 157.)  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Toaemary,  various  species  of  lavender,  of  mint, 
of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  savory,  of'thymbiS,  and  oth- 
cra  of  the  same  tribe,  resembling  each  other  much  in 
character  aa  well  aa  in  properties;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  posseaaed 
of  deaiisini;  properties;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeemary,  they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  atick,  nor 
are  they  found  in  all  the  required  aitualiona.  If  we  look 
to  the  iDoat  recent  authora,  we  And  aome  other  plants 
addoced,  chough  the  generality  adhere  to  the  comm 
hyssop.  .Sprengel  (Hiil.  Uri  I'lrrb.  i,  14)  seeme  lo  enti 
lain  nn  doubt  that  the  ngmbra  tpiaiia  found  by  Hi 
selqiiist  on  the  niina  about  Jerusalem  is  the  hyssop 
of  Solomon,  though  Haaselquiat  himaeir  thought  that 
the  moas  called  Gynmattiimuai  rnniCK'ain  was  the  plant. 
Lady  CalcotL  atka  "whether  the  hyasop  upon  which 
St.  John  saya  the  aponge  steeped  in  vinegar  was  put,  to 
be  held  to  the  lips  of  Chriat  upon  the  crosi,  might  not 
be  the  hyBMip  attached  lo  ila  atalT  of  cedar-wood,  for  the 
purpoaoi  of  aprinkling  the  people,  lest  they  ahnuld  con- 
tract defilement  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  a 
high-day,  by  being  in  the  field  of  execution"  (Scripfvre 
Utrial,  p.  SW).  Koaenmuller,  again,  thinke  that  the 
Hebrew  word  aob  does  not  denote  our  hj-aaop,  but  an 
aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild  maijoram,  which 
the  Geimana  caU  /taMm,  or  H'oh^emaa,  the  Arabs  Za- 
UiT,  and  the  (ireeks  Or^aimm,  In  the  Piriorial  Biblf 
(i,lGl|.Mr.Kittij  obeerves  " that  the  hyiaap  of  the  u- 
cred  Scripturea  haa  opened  a  wide  field  for  con" 
but  in  no  instance  haa  any  plant  been  auggeaied 
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the  puipoaa  of  a  wand  or  pole,  and  fuch  detetgtni  oi 
'  ig  propertiea  as  to  render  it  a  St  emblem  fur  pu- 
n;"  and  he  suggests  it  as  probable  that  "the 
hyssop  waa  a  apeciea  of  /'Ayloftuxvz,  as  combining  length 
of  stem  with  deanung  propertiea,  from  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  ia  yielded  by  the  ashes  of  the  American 
^lecie^/'.rf^oB^rf™,oflhisgenui."  /*.  ^  iyuibca  growl 
10  theuieofaahrubin  Abi-tainia.  Winer  (£tNL  Aaal- 
KorferftucA,  a.  V.  Vsop)  observes  that  Ibe  Tslmudiata  dia- 
tinguith  the  hyssop  oflhe(ire(ks  and  Komans  from  that 
the  law.  He  thin  adduces  the  ^^TomuK, 
the  quotation  fh>m  HiiaenmUlleT,  aa  ibe 
ttiA  of  the  Hebrews:  but  concludes  by  abacrving  that 
more  accurate  examination  is  required  of  the  hyaaopa 
id  Ory/mia  of  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  meaning  uf 
>e  Hebrew  term  can  be  oonsidirad  as  aatisfactarily  de> 
tennined.  Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud.  One  is  called  311K  simply,  without  any  epi- 
thet :  the  other*  are  diatinguiahed  as  Greek,  Roman, 
wild  hyaaop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Hishna,  S'fgaha, 
xiv,  6).  or  these,  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  pniiticalions  (llishna. 


thatth 


According  to  Porphyry  {ft  A  bttni. 
iv,  7),  the  Eg}'ptiaii  priests  on  certain  occasiuns  ate  their 
bread  mixed  with  hyasop;  and  the  laalar,  or  wild  mar- 
joram, wiih  which  ii  haa  been  identified,  is  often  an  in- 
gredient ill  a  mixture  called  ihiUiiA,  which  is  tn  thia 
day  used  aa  food  by  the  poorer  dassca  in  Kgypt  (I^ne, 
Mod.  Eg.  I,  VM),  It  ia  Dot  improbable,  Iherefoie,  tbM 
this  may  have  been  the  hyasop  of  Alaimonidea,  who 
Egypt;  more  eepecially  as  R.  I>.  Kimchi  (Lo-. 


v.),-e 
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equivalent  the  Arabic  loalnr,  origanum,  or  mBrjiwam. 
and  the'Uennao  l>mtm  or  Waklifeaiail,  (RDsenrouDer, 
llimdb.}.  With  this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Iliem.US. 
quoted  by  Geeeniiu.  So  in  the  Judco-Spaniah  venion, 
Exod.  xii,  !3  ia  trsiislsled  "  y  Inrnarntrt  maiiojo  de  on- 
ffoao."  Thisisdouli. IcaslhespecieaofhysBop' (uarar) 
shown  to  Dr.'rhomaoii.wha  describes  it  as  "baring  the 
flragrancc  of  thyme,  wilb  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  long 
alender  stems" {LiBul <nd Bo(ik.\,i6i).  Bui  Dioaonide* 
makes  a  distinction  iKtweeii  origanum  and  hysaoft  whcD 
he  deacribet  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  futmer  aa  reann- 
bling  the  latter  (camp.  Plin.  ix.  67),  though  it  ia  evident 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudista,  regarded  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  in  the  Syriac  uf  1  Kings 
iv,  83,  hyasop  is  rendered  by  lifS,  "houscleek,"  althoogh 
in  other  pasaagea  it  ia  reprecented  by  iiji.  which  the 
Arabic  translalion  follows  in  Psa.  Ii,  9,  and  llebL  ix,  19, 
while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  haa  taalar  for  the  aame. 
Patrick  (on  1  Kings  iv,  83)  was  of  opinion  that  ha  is 
the  same  with  the  Ethiopie  oab,  wliich  reprcseota  the 
hyaaop  of  Paa.  Ii,  9,  as  well  aa  iiSi-imiiBv,  or  mint,  in 
Matt.  xxiii,a8.  The  monks  on  Jebcl  Muaa  give  the 
name  of  hytsop  lo  a  fragrant  plant  calledj'iVr A,  whidi 
grows  in  great  quantilica  on  that  mountain  (Robinson 
BOI.Hei.i,  167).  li  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  a  German  to  trace  a  connection  between  ^.sop,  Iht 
Greek  fabulist,  and  the  ftOi  of  1  Kings  iv.  BS  CHitxig, 
r)itSprBclitSrili>mo'i,EinV^i).  (See Celaua, fltm*of , 
i.407  sq.i  comp.  Bochart, //umz.  i,  .^R9;  Plenk,/1<m/. 
^fed.  rab.  465;  Otho,  Irr.  RiM.  p.  !84  eq.;  Faber,  in 
Keil's  A  aalrrt.  i.  3  aq. ;  Geigcr,  Phamtacmt.  Bol.  i,  13t ; 
(ieaeniuB,rjti'mur.i.57sq.;  Sprengel, mf  CiMmr.  u, 506 
sq. ;  Prosp.  Alpin.  Pbnt,  jt^ffi/pl.  c.  W ;  Spsicer,  Arp.  Kii. 
ii,  15, 1 ;  and  the  Talmudical,  cleadeal,  and  other  aalboi^ 
itieB  there  cited.) 

The  latest  result  is  thai  of  Dr.J.F.Rovle  (nnnniniii- 
caled  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
snd  published  in  their  joumal  for  November,  1  SU\  whi> 
infers,  first,  (hat  any  pUnt  answering  lo  all  that  mxs  re- 
quired ahouldbe  found  in  I.owerEe>'pl(Exod.  xii,  !3}: 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev.xiv,4,6.  anlSf;  Numb.xix, 
6, IK);  inthenoghborhoodof  Jeniaakm(JohiixJx,Z9); 
iswer  I  secondly,  that  it  should  be  a  pbnt  growing  uu  waUs  or   ' 
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'•  33) ;  and,  Hnilly,  Ihit  it 
■tuMld  bt  poQHBacd  of  some  cleaiuunff  prvpertin  (Phe,  li, 
7),  though  It  is  probable  that  in  thia  puuge  it  is  uwd 
in  *  fipirative  aeaie.  It  Bhould  klaa  be  Ur^t  enough  to 
<ridd  a  dick,  and  il  ou^ht,  moreover,  to  hive  ■  name  in 
Uh  AratHC  or  coguale  Usguagea  ■imiUr  to  the  Hebrew 
name.  After  a  careful  and  minute  examinatian  of  all 
ibe  ancienl  and  modem  leMiinony  in  Che  case,  he  find* 
•U  tltaae  circumstaiico  united  in  the  caper-plant,  or 
Tqiparu  (puHuu  nr  Linrueun.   Seo  Capeh-pI/Akt.   The 

limea,  tiiaugh  not  cammonly  deacribed,  bears  conaideia- 
Ue  rcacmblanee  to  the  Hebrew.  It  it  found  in  Lower 
EKvpt(Fonkal,f'/or.i^.-^r(ii.;Pliii.xiii,44).  Butck- 
hiidl  ( J-ror.  u  Syr.  p.  636)  mentions  the  aizefu  a  tree 
oTfrequmCoccurrenct  in  thi 
SiBai,"the  bright  green  creeper  wbicb  ciimba  c 
thefiHum  of  the  tvckg"  (Stanley,  ^'.onij/'.  p.  21, 
lod  producer  a  fruit  of  the  «ie  ofi  walnut,  called  by  the 
Aiabi  f'fljiti  JibUi,  or  mooniain-pepiier  (Shaw,  Sprc. 
/■ijW^.  J/r.  p.  39).  Df.Kuyie  thought  this  to  be  un- 
dmbtedly  a  specie*  of  caj^mrU,  and  probably  the  caper- 
plant.  The  Cir/ipnrif  ipinoMa  was  found  by  J{.  Buve 
iStLiTiai  I'of,  Bolim,tn  i^.,elc.)  in  the  deaert  of  Kn*i, 
■t  Gaia,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Lynch  aaw  it  in  a  nrine 
Dtar  tbe  convent  of  Har  3at«  iCrpuL  p.  386).  It  is 
Ihna  met  with  in  all  the  localiliea  where  the  fmi  is 
DeDtioDRl  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  lo  iu  habitat,  it 
gnrra  in  dry  and  rocky  plaren,  and  on  ^oUi:  "qui^pe 
qnum  cBpparii  quoquB  leralur  jiccii  manime"  (Plin.  xii, 
<8).  De  CandoUe  describes  it  as  founil  "  in  muris  et  ru- 
p(*triba>.~  The  caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  posHSB- 
edvfiletergent  qualities.  According  to  Pliny  (xx,  &9), 
the  TDot  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to 
the  lepraiy.  Lamank  (fnc  Bolaa.  art.  Caprier)  Mys, 
*Lea  caiaiers  . .  .  >ont  regaidei  comme  .  .  .  anllscorbu- 
tiUnea.'  Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  capable  of  prodiicing 
a  Mick  thr»  or  four  feet  in  length.  Pliny  (xiii,  14)  de- 
■aib«  it  in  Egypt  la  '^drmioria  ligni  fhitex,"  and  to 
Ihifl   prrvperty   Or.  "     *       -     ' 


idntifying,  ■*  be  does,  the  uoituiiy  of  John  x'lx,  29 
wilb  I'be  laXaiuf  III  Matthew  and  Hark.  To  this 
idtBtidcaiiDn,  however,  Dr.  G.  E.  I'M!  (in  the  Am.  ed. 
of  Smith's  Bftt  Ok*,)  Justly  objects  that  the  caper-plant 
has  a  thorny  stem,  and  is  too  atrag)tling  and  otherwiie 
mauitable  in  form  for  the  uses  designated :  and,  more- 
am.  that  its  Arab,  name  really  has  lillle  affinity  with 
Ike  Heb.  ezai.  He  therefure  returns  to  Olrius's  idea  of 
tbe  Latialir,  or  marjoram  tribe,  ipecially  the  Origaimni 
■drw  (Arab.  Ze^o),  which  grows  on  the  walls  of  ler- 
rana,  has  a  long  slender  stem,  or  cluster  of  etemt,  with 
a  bushy  top.  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter  but  wholesome 
laror.  With  this  agrees  one  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
mdeiingi  above  noieil. 

Hysbupes  (faraeiriis,  also  HtBtaspas,  i.  e.  ffg- 
Joiprf),  a  prophet ico-spocalyp tic  work  among  the  ear^y 
CkrtstiarM,  thought  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ  and 
ibt  fucun  of  hie  kingdom,  ao  called  from  a  Persian  sa- 
vant (Uagos).  Hyitupes,  under  whose  name  it  was  cir- 
cnlateiL  As  in  the  ease  of  the  Sibyllines  (q.  v.),  the 
work  in  quealion  leema  to  hare  been  an  attempt  made 
by  the  early  Chorch  fathers  to  find  in  the  religion  and 
ptiiliaoiihica!  systems  of  the  heathen  predictions  of  anil 
■vUtkms  lo  the  Chrinian  religion.  The  first  mention 
ofthne  ralieiiia  IlyiUapii  we  And  in  two  passages  of 
Jotin  (.1/io£:^.  i,  SO,  cap.  21,  p.  66  c,  ed.  Othn,  i,  p.  180, 
aod  ftp.  M,  p.  82  c,  ed.  Otho,  p.  226).  According  to  the 
bM  paaiagr,  the  destruction  of  the  worlil  is  preilicted 
by  Hyiiaspta  at  it  is  foretold  by  the  Sibylla  (Koi  S.!- 
^XAa  coi  *YaTaawtq  ytv/faiv^at  ruv  ^opruv  6yu^ 
Kwmr  lii  rnpoi  i^ijoni').  In  the  second  passage  Jus- 
tia  inula  that  the  bad  demons,  in  their  eftbrts  to  pre- 
vent man'i  knowing  the  truth,  succeeded  in  atabliihing 
■  law  wluch  forbids  the  reading  of  the  pillXoi  "TtTM- 
*SD  7  Si^pXXqf  4  rvv  wpa^riv  under  penalty  of 
4tath ;  but  the  Chtittians,  notwithatanding  this  law, 
■sa  only  nad  the  bo<^  themtelvea,  but  even  incited 
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the  heathen  to  study  them.  More  particular  infbmi*- 
tion  in  regard  to  their  contents  is  given  u>  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  iSlnmala,  v,  C,  §  48,  ed.  Potter,  p.  761). 
But  to  varying  have  been  the  iaterptttations  of  llis 
passage  that  it  is  diOicidt  to  determine  definitely  wheth- 
er the  book  is  of  older  origin  than  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  cenlurv.  To  this  opinion  Wagenmann  (in  Hcrzog's 
Bfal~t:iKyl.-la],.)  inclines.  The  information  which  Qtm- 
ent  furnishes  us  is:  I.  There  existed  in  the  2d  century 
a  liifiKot  'EXAifvicq,  a  viark  written  in  Greek,  and  cir- 
culated in  Chrinian  and  heathen  circles,  entitled  u  'V«- 
rdmnK;.  'i.  The  Christians  found  in  ii,  even  more 
plainly  than  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyllines,  references  lo 
Christ  and  the  future  of  his  kingilnm,  and  especially  ■ 
reference  to  Christ's  divine  sorwhip,  to  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  bim  and  his  followers,  to  iliu  inex- 
haustible patience  of  tbe  ChrisiianH,  nnd  the  final  return 
of  Christ.  I'be  tbinl  and  last  of  the  Church  fathers 
who  make  mention  of  the  Hyslaapes  is  LActaiitius.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  three  different  passages  {Initit.  div.  vii, 
cap.  16,  cap.  18;  £/iilom.  ii,  G9).  In  Che  first  passage 
Ijiclantiui  speaks  of  the  Hystaspes  in  connection  with 
the  Sibyl,  and  in  the  two  other  pasBages  he  speaks  of  it 
in  connection  with  t)ie  Sibyl  and  Hermes  Trismegistuk 
According  to  the  Hrst  passage,  Hysta^ws,  like  the  iiibyl, 
predicts  the  extinctiou  of  the  empire  and  name  of  Rocne. 
ding  to  the  aecomt  passage  (cap.  IS),  the  tmuldea 
'sifates  which  shall  precede  the  final  day  of  (he 
world  bave  been  pmphesied  ofby  the  pnphrla  tx  Dri 
rpirilu  i  also  by  tbe  mta  rx  imlmclu  danumum.  For 
instance,  Hyslaspea  is  said  to  liave  predicted  and  de- 
scribed the  imquilat  KrcuU  iuJoM  extrrmi,  how  a  separa- 
tion of  tbe  just  from  the  unjust  shall  lake  place,  how 
the  pious,  amid  cries  and  sobs,  will  stretch  out  their 
bands  and  implore  the  protection  of  Jujuter  {implerani- 
TOtjUlrm  Jarii),  and  how  Jupiter  will  look  down  upon 
the  earth,  hear  tbe  cry  of  men,  and  dcelioy  the  wicked. 
With  reganl  to  the  person  of  Hystaqies,  who  is  said 
to  be  Che  author  of  the  work  containing  these  predio- 
tions,  Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  left  us  no 
infonnation,  and  we  depend,  therefore,  solely  on  LacCan- 
tius,  according  to  whom  he  was  an  old  king  of  the 
Medes,  who  nourished  long  before  Che  Tmjan  .rar,  and 
afrer  whom  was  namnl  the  river  Hystaspes.  In  »U 
probability,  Lactantius  here  thinks  of  the  father  of  king 
Darius  I,  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  other  Greek  luthore,  but  to  whom  the 
prophetic  talents  of  Hystaipes  were  entirely  foreign. 
Ammianus  Marcelllnus  (xxiii,  6).  who  flourished  in  the 
4ih  century  of  our  era,  informs  us  that  one  Hystaspea 
had  studied  astrontmiy  with  the  Brahmas  of  India,  jnd 
had  even  informed  the  Magi  of  hin  ability  to  know  the 
future.  Agathia^  the  Byzantine  historian  nf  the  6th 
cenluiy,know9of  a  Hj'staspes  who  was  a  con  temporary 
with  Zoroaster,  but  he  does  not  dire  to  assert  that  this 
Hrstaspea  was  the  same  as  the  one  spoken  of  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Dariui  I.  See  Parsihn.  In  view  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Bothorship,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  lo 
determine  fully  the  origin,  contents,  fmn,  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Validiaa  HgtlarpU.  We  know  not  even 
whether  it  emanated  fhnn  Jewish,  Christian,  or  lieaihen 
writers,  although  all  our  present  knowledge  points  to 
the  list  as  its  probable  origin.  That  the  author  was  a 
<inoslic,  as  Huetius  thinks  {Qiutit.  A  Inel.  I,  iii.  ep.  21, 
p.  2S0).  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  nor 
at  all  proved :  beyond  this,  the  only  answer  left  us  to  all 
queslioni  that  might  be  put  is  a  aon  liqarl.  See  Her- 
sog,  Rtat-Eneyldrip.  xii,  660  sq.;  Walch,  De  lIsMiupt 
rjiugiu  valiriaiii,  in  the  Contmenl.  Soarl.  Goltiag,  kill. 
elpiU.  (I779),ii,  I-I81  Fabricius,  fitWioU.  S»«c.  i,  9S 
sq. ;  LUcke.  KhUtiiBug  in  d.  OJiiA.  Jo*.  (2d  ed.  1848),  p. 
237  i  Beuas,  CtteiicAft  d.  *nV.  Sdrfft.  d.  A'.  T.  (4th  edU. 
1864),  p.  2T0 ;  Neander,  CA.  Hit.  i,  17G  sq.     (J,  U.  W.) 

HytMvanea,  in  the  mythology  of  Ihc  FinDa,b  the 
name  of  Ike  god  of  the  cbaae,  especially  of  han^- 
Pierer,  Unip.  L«.  viii,  698.  i  [  ^> 
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ZBtnbllclKiB.    St«  jAXBtdcmt». 

Ibarra,  Joaquim,  a  ^Huiiah  jvinur  eelebnl«d  fiir 

his  nugniOctnt  editions  vt  iha  Bible  and  Arabic  liUir- 
gi««,  vu  bom  11  San([0>u  in  i'2b,  anil  died  it  Madrid 
ill  1785.  Hia  printing-houie  irai  eiubliabed  at  liie  lil- 
ler  plais.— Hoefer,  A'oue,  Bioj.  Ginrratf,  xxv,  724. 

IbBB  Cf&asX  bishnp  of  EdcMi,  id  Syrii,  from  485 
to  167,  diBtii>BUi>he<l  himwlf  by  the  IniuUtion  of  the 
worka  of  Th«idore  of  Mopaacctia  into  the  STiiac  Hia 
lenient  policy  towarda  the  Kcatoiian*,  and  the  fact  that 
be  diatiibuted  the  tniuUtion  of  Theodon  extenmvely 
thmughoDt  Penia  and  Syria,  eaiiwil  Mvenl  {»ieata  of 
biadinWM  Co  acciuehiin  liefura  the  emperor  Theodonua 
II,  and  before  the  uchbithupi  ofAnlioch  and  Coiutan- 
tioople,  (or  faroring  Kestotianiam.  The  fltnpcror  ap- 
pointed the  bishops  Unniiu  of  Ilimera,  Phodua  of 
Tyre,  Emthato  of  Beiytiu,  and  the  prefect  of  Dmnaacus 
■  commtnian  to  try  him.  Two  Synodi,  held  n  , 
lively  at  Berj-tiu  atul  Tyre  in  448,  failed  to  eonvkt  him, 
and  he  vas  left  undiiturbed  until  the  Kobbei-Synod  of 
Epheraa  (A.D.  449),  when  he  waa  finally  deposed  frooi 
hia  diocese^  He  appealed  lo  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
■nd  vsa  realoreil  to  hia  bithofiric  in  451.  Long  after 
hia  death,  in  533,  the  fifth  (general  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople condemned  hini  aa  a  Neaturian,  in  apite  of  thi 
tBota  of  pope  Vlgilioa.  The  piincipal  ground  for  this 
(censation  was  a  ielter  mitten  by  htm  to  the  Penuan 
btihop  Maris,  in  which  be  blame*  hia  predecoeoi 
bnlaa,  for  having  condemned  Theodont  of  Mopsueatia. 
The  gieater  part  of  thie  letter  is  contained  in  thi  " 
nuil  del  ConeUn,  iv,  661.  Sec  Baroiiiua,  Amale 
+48,449,451,568;  Dapin,  Biblioli. rccUt.  dit  b-- Stide; 
Qire,  nil'.  lilUr.;  Hoefei,  A'our.  Biogr.  Ginerair, 
7S7;  Landon.'Vairuifo/'Couiirai, a. V. Chalcedon;  Nck 
ander,  Churdi  Hitlorg,  a,  588-651. 

Ibbataon,  James,  D.R.,  an  English  dii-ine 
bom  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  filled  aoccenively  the  rectorale  of  Duahey,  in  Hert- 
fonWiiie,  and  Ihe  aRbdeaconrj'  ot  St.  Alban's,  and  died 
in  1781.  Hia  works  are,  Kpitlola  ad  PiU-Ntbntoi  Oi 
omaua  (1746)  ■.^.Ihon  llUlorg  of  Ihe  /Vorince  o/Cui 
terbury ;  and  several  other  theological  treatiaea  and  ae 
nana.— Hook,  Ercla.  Biog.\\,  !41. 

Ibbot,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
bom  at  UeacbainwEll,  Norfolk,  in  1680,  was  educated  at 
Clare  Hall  and  CorpiiB  Chriali  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  lieaaurer  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  rector  o(  St. 
Vedaat,  London,  in  1708;  waa  some  time  after  appoint- 
ed rector  of  St.  Paul,  ShadweU ;  chaphiin  of  lieorge  I  in 
1716;  and,  finally,  prebendary  of  Westminster  ill  1724, 
He  died  April  15, 1726.  His  principal  works  an,  A 
Cearie  o/SermBBtprraehedfurlheBoateLeauTt  <IT1B, 
1714),  in  which  be  refutes  the  infidel  objections  of  Col- 
Una  (Lond.  1727,  8™)  ■.—  Tiingtix  IHKOUriei  imprac- 
lieal  Svbjedt  (Lond.  1776, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  a  ttansla- 
lion  of  PulTendorTa  De  l/abilu  Hetigiimu  Ckritliama  ad 
rilan  ctn^(17ig).  See  Chahnen,  6'ni. /tto^.  i>tcr.  .- 
lloefer,  Aovt.  Btogi:  Ginirak,  «v,  727 ;  Darhng,  Gg- 
clnp,  BibUoyrapliiai,  ii,  IGOl. 

Iberians,  an  Asiatic  nalion  inhabiting  the  Cauca- 
sian isthmus,  described  by  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Luc 
a  warlike,  cruel,  anil  uncivilized  people,  while  Sirabo 
speidis  of  Ihem  aa  a  very  quiet  and  religious  people. 
Rnlinus  and  Moses  of  Choiene  relate  thai,  during  Ihe 
reign  of  Ibc  emperor  Constantine,  the  great  Chrisliua, 
|it<ibably  a  ChriMian  woman  (some  call  her  Niiw,  ollien 
Nunia),  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Iberians,  and  becami 
a  slave.  Her  piety  soon  won  for  her  the  esteem  ani 
con^dention  tnt  only  of  her  maat^r.  but  of  the  Ibcriana 
generally;  and  being  on  one  occaaioa  aaked  tn  ci 


sick  child  of  royal  rank,  she  toU  ttta  people  that  Chriat, 
her  God,  alone  could  tVeet  tha  cnn.    She  pnjed  lot 
the  child,  and  it  recovered.    She  is  neit  said  to  ban 
cured  the  queen  by  her  pnyeri.     Tbs  king.  Minus, 
and  his  queen  were  converted,  and  did  their  utiooat  to 
spread  Christianily   through   their  dominions.      The 
inTiy  haa  since  remained  CHiriitian,  though  lbs  tna 
igion  was  long  mixed  with  many  old  aapeiMitioiiai 
me  claim  that  Chiiacina  was  ftvm  Byzantium,  on  tbs 
ground  that  Procopius  (v,  9)  mentitais  an  (M  coDTnit 
presened  in  Jemsalem,  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian  in  the 
Gth  cenluTy,  which  was  odled  Ibeiian  or  Iwerian.    Mo- 
ses of  Chorene.  nonover,  says  thst  she  was  an  Aime- 

bishop  Grcgor>',  not  ol  Borne.  The  Iberians  spnad 
Cbriatianity  among  the  sumunding  nations.  Tbeir 
coiuitry  is  now  called  Georgia  (q.  v.),  and  Ihcy  bold  eo- 
ctcsiasticat  relations  with  Ihe  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).— 
Henop,  Rtal-EncyHop.  a.  v.  j  Pierer,  Unirrrtal  LerUv, 
%.  V. ;  Schriickh,  Kirdiengeieli.  vi,  27  sq. 

Ibe^  the  ancient  tume  of  the  Soagurtia  or  Stem- 
boi  of  tbe  Alps,  an  animal  generally  thought  lo  be 
designated  by  the  Heb.  bS'^,  fail'  {always  in  the  plnr., 
A.V.  "wild  goata^,  repreaented  aa  well  known,  and  in- 
habiting the  highest  and  most  inaoeesaibie  atetpi  (see 
Job  xxxi,  1 ;  Psa.  civ,  18).  Sevenl  species  bav«  bees 
described  by  naturalists  as  inhabiting  Ihe  different 
mountain  ranges  of  the  East  (s.  g.  Arabia,  Por^ill,  Dr- 
Krip.  Anim.  pnef.  4j  Ruppell,  Abft.  i,  126;  and  Pales- 
tine, Seetaen,  xviii,  485),  all  of  them  alighily  vaiying 
from  the  European  form  {Copra  Ata),  and  known 
among  the  Anfas  by  the  general  name  of  6a/n.  Ammg 
the  Sinai  mountains  the  chase  is  pmmed  in  much  tha 
same  manner  and  under  much  Ihe  same  dmimataiica 
a*  that  of  the  chamrds  in  the  Alps  and  the  TyniL  Thi 
hunters  exerdee  great  vigilance  and  bardibood,  taking 
vast  circuits  to  get  above  their  quarry,  and  opeiaally 
aiming  to  surprise  them  at  early  day.  Like  most 
mountain  quadrupeds  that  are  gr^arioua,  they  bare  a 
leaderwho  acts  as  sentinel,  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the 
occnnence  of  any  sus|iicious  sight,  sound,  or  smell, 
when  the  wtiole  Hock  makes  off  for  a  loftier  peak 

yean;  for  Che  Arabs  report  them  so  abnndant  fifty  yean 
ago,  that  if  a  stranger  sought  hospitality  at  a  Brdnuin'i 
ten),  and  the  owner  had  no  sheep  to  kill,  be  would  with- 
out hesitation  take  bis  gun  and  go  confidently  to  sboM 
a  btden.    The  flesh  is  excellent,  with  a  flavor  similat  to 
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IW  tfTtoMoa.  Tht  BcdoDlaa  nuke  waUr4>ottl(B  of 
[Mr  ikiiii,  ■*  of  thoK  of  tbn  donunie  goau,  and  ringi 
t^iharbnrn^irhichlheyirwia  tbdc  tliumhi.  Dop 
aatf  atch  than  when  nuprued  in  tlie  pUin>,  but  in 
it(  ibnipc  pradpiocs  uid  ctiunu  of  the  focki  Ibe  ibex 
ii  aid  lo  dude  ponuil  by  (he  tranaidDui  leap*  which 
it  DikfA  It  ia  likely  Ihit  Ihie  apedea  U  iden'  ' 
nth  thjc  which  bean  ihe  name  or /Kun^  (Co^n-u  I 
fuX  ual  which  inlubiu  all  the  k>(tiei  nnge* 
Dmne  Aiia,  Tnm  the  Tiurua  and  Caucuua  to  China. 
Ii  ii  Ttry  robiut,  and  moch  iatget  than  any  domeetic 
|M;  iu  general  color  inm-gray,  »hmdod  with  blown, 
wth  a  black  line  down  the  back  and  acnaa  the  wilh- 
m,  lad  ■  white  patch  on  the  crupper.  The  home  oT 
ike  mala  are  very  large,  compreMrd,  and  dightly  di- 
m|in|;  a  they  arch  over  the  back ;  tbeit  rronl  aide 
■akfa  an  obtuae  edge,  and  i>  marked  liy  a  aeries  of 
inuta,  with  deep  bollowa  between.    See  Wiui  Uoat; 

Ib'luu  (Heb.  YOckay',  "IHS^,  fiotaii  Sept.  'I/3i- 
if,  'U^tuip  [cod. Vat.  'Bffidp,  EfSaap];  Joaepbua  'I(- 
iaf,Aiit,  vii,  3,  3),  one  of  llie  lona  of  David  (by  a  aec- 
ndBT  wife,  1  Chnin.  iii,  9)  bom  to  htm  in  Jeruealetn, 
antioDed  next  alUr  Suluinon  and  before  Eliahiu  (S 
S*]B.T,  to;  1  Clinin.  iii,  B;  xiv,  5).  B.a  post  1044. 
Set  DiviD. 

lUa,  ■  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ardtida,  or,  ac~ 
raiuif  to  aome  omilhologiats,  of  ticvlopiiciiiir,  and  per- 
hapflivbe  regarded  aa  a  connecting  link  between  them. 
TW  Ih!1  ia  long,  slender,  cuned,  thick  at  [he  base ;  the 
poiiuraifaer  obtuae ;  the  upper  mandible  deeply  grooved 
ihniii);huut  its  length.  The  face,  and  generally  the 
pralet  pan  of  the  head,  and  aometimea  even  tlie  neck, 
■R  dcMiiute  of  featbefs,  at  hast  in  adult  birds.  The 
Kck  ia  long.  The  l^s  an  rather  long,  naked  above 
ibc  tarul  Joint,  with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front 
■ad  one  behind;  the  wings  are  ntoderately  lung:  the 
Uil  B  Tcry  short.     The  tiacred  or  Egyptian  itos  {ItU 
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"JViMa)  i*  an  Africaii  bird,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
Inglk.  although  the  body  ia  little  la^^r  than  that  of  a 
anmcn  (owL  It  waa  otie  of  the  birda  worshipped  by 
Ibe  BKiait  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  Hab  or  //A, 
"l by  the  tnodem  Egyptiana  Abu-flamifi  (i.e. Father 
IAm).  It  ia  repnwnted  on  the  monuments  as  a  biid 
'ilk  kng  beak  and  leg^  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  cov- 
"e'witb  black  and  white  {dumage.  It  waa  supposed, 
fno  the  cDhir  oF  iu  feathers,  to  symbolize  the  light 
■Bilihade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart: 
><•  Itgs  deacribed  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak  it  per- 
|«wd  a  ntedical  operation;  from  all  which  eaoterical 
"(•ai  it  waa  the  acaut  of  the  god  Thoih  or  Hermes  (q. 
^■\  "bo  eae^ied  in  that  ihape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon, 
■Dm  hawk  waa  that  of  Ra,  or  Uonia,  the  auii.  lu 
™hm  were  rappoaed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the  croc- 
*^  t<  ippeared  in  EpTpt  at  therise,auddiaappeB^- 
^i  «  tht  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was  thought,  at 
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that  Unw,  lo  deliver  Egypt  fMm  tl 
aerpenta  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  nairovr 
piwea.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Kgypt,  it  waa 
thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs  for  a 
hinar  month.  According  lo  eorae,  the  ba^liA  was  a>- 
gendeied  by  it.  It  waa  celebrated  for  Ita  purity,  and 
only  drauk  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  moat  strict 
of  the  prieotbood  only  drank  of  the  pools  where  it  had 
been  seen ;  benda  which,  it  waa  fabled  to  entertain  the 
most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  aelf-Marva- 
tion  if  transported  elsewhere.  Its  Scab  was  thought  to 
be  incorruptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it  waa  punisha- 
ble with  death.  Itriaea  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and 
unmolested  iu  the  neigbborhood  of  dtiea.  After  death 
they  were  mummied,  and  there  ia  no  animal  of  which 
so  many  remaina  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis, 
Hennopolis  Magna,  or  Eahmun,  and  at  Ibiu  cr  Ibeum, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  They  are  made 
up  into  a  ooiitcal  shape,  the  wings  flat,  the  legs  bent 
Inck  to  the  breast,  the  head  placed  on  the  lelt  aide,  and 
the  beak  uuler  the  tail;  were  prepared  as  other  mum- 
miea,  and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages,  which  are 
aometimea  plaited  in  pattema  externally.  At  Thebaa 
they  are  found  in  linen  baitdagea  only :  well  preserved 
at  Ilermopolia  in  wooden  or  slone  boxes  of  oblong  form, 
nmetimea  in  form  of  the  bird  iiaelf.  or  the  god  Thoth ; 
at  Uemphi^  in  conical  augar-loaf-shaped  red  earthen* 
warojan,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex  form, 
cemented  by  lime.  There  appear  to  be  two  aorta  of 
embalmed  ibises— -a  imaller  one  of  the  aiie  of  a  cam- 
crake,  very  black,  and  the  other  black  and  white— the 
Ibii  JVumeniui,  or  /Ui  rW^toia.  This  last  ia  naually 
found  with  ita  eggs,  and  sniaetimes  with  ita  insect  food, 
the  Pimrlia  pilaia,  A  Hi  rtjkxa,  and  portions  of  snakes, 
in  the  stomach.  (Wilkinaon,  Mmmtri  imil  Cialomt,  v, 
7,  217 ;  Paseak>egua,  Catalogue  Raiuaaii,  p.  S&S;  Petti- 
gtew,  lI'uloTy  Iff  MuBmitt,  p.  205;  HoropoUo,  i,  c.  8l^ 
86.) 

Ib'loton  (Heb.  raUSm'.  BSb3*',  pn^rfmiltr! 
Sept  'la^Xaofi,  'lijiXaait  [but  some  codd.  occasionally 
omit]),  a  city  (with  suburban  towns)  within  the  natur- 
al predncta  of  lasachar,  but  (with  live  othera)  assigned 
to  Manaaaeh  (Joah,  xvii,  11,  where  it  ia  menlioiieil  be- 
tween Beth-shcan  and  Dor),  but  from  which  the  Isrsel- 
ilea  were  unable  to  expel  the  Canunitea  (Judg.  i,  Z7, 
where  it  ia  mentioned  lietweeu  Dor  and  Megid<lo)i  ly- 
ing near  the  paia  of  <!ur,  in  the  vicinity  of  Megiddo, 
where  Jehu  slew  Ahaiiah  (3  Kings  ix,  27).  It  was  as- 
slgneil  aa  a  Levitical  dly  to  the  family  of  Kohath  (I 
Chron.  vl,  70,  where  it  ia  leas  correctly  called  BiLE.tu, 
and  mentioned  along  with  An^r  as  tying  within  Manaa- 
aeh) ;  compare  Joah.  xxi,  25,  where  it  ia  called  Gatm- 
HiHXON  (apparently  by  error;  see  the  Sept.,  and  comp. 
I  Chron.  ki, 69).  According  to  Schwan  {PateiLp.  US), 
it  ia  the  modem  village  Jabia,  sonth-west  (north-west) 
rif  Ileth-shean,  and  about  two  EngUah  miles  south  of 
the  village  Kefrah ;  but  no  map  has  this  place,  and  the 
iniUcBliuna  require  ■  different  poulion.  See  GuR.  The 
site  ia  probably  repreaented  by  that  of  Jdamth,  a  small 
village  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jenin  (Rob- 
inam,  AeaMPcAei,  iii,  IGl). 

Ibn-Aknln,  Joseph  beh-Jeiiui>aii.  called  in  Ar- 
abic AhuUinga;)  Juuuff  Ihn-Jakja  Ibn-Shintun  Alsahti 
A  Imaghrebi,  a  Jewiah  philoeoper  and  commentator  of 
some  note,  was  bom  at  Ceula  (Arab.  Srbia),  in  Arabia, 
about  llfiO.  Hia  lint  religious  training  was,  at  least  to 
all  outside  appearances,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
hut  he  waa  at  a  vtry  early  age  also  laught  Hebrew,  and 
instructed  in  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew  .Scriptures,  ao 
that,aa  aoon  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  might 
forsake  the  reUgion  forced  upon  him  hy  the  law  of  the 
country  that  gave  him  birth,  and  return  to  the  faith  of 
hia  forefathen.  About  tit's,  haviug  previously  dedded 
iu  favor  of  the  Jewiah  religion,  he  tied  to  Alexandria, 
ami  there  became  a  zealous  disdple  of  the  gi 
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Aknin  by  ■  adentitlc  work  ot  hii,  and  by  his  Maiamai, 
which  he  had  sent  to  Mwmonida.  AlchoMgli  he  re- 
nuined  with  this  celebntcU  Jewiah  s*r4iit  oi dy  ■  little 
<n-er  ■  year,  then  removing  to  Aleppo  lo  pnctice  medi- 
tiae,  he  h*J  luiTenheleiB  endeared  himself  ao  much  lo 
him  Uiit  Humonidee  Inved  him  u  hia  own  son,  and 
ever  altenmrda  labored  lo  promote  the  inlcmts  of  his 
beloi'ed  disciplef  and  the  phihuophlcal  work  Aforek-^^e- 
bodim  {Dodor ptrplriinirn),iibKh  Mairaonide*  (q.T.) 
published  in  1190,  is  oTten  aasened  to  hare  had  ror  its 
principal  aim  the  removal  of  certain  sceptical  ofunlotu 
which  Ibn-Akntn  cheriabed  at  that  time.  In  1 191,  not- 
withstanding  the  frequent  counsels  o(  Mumonidn  to 
the  contrary,  Ibn-Aknin  went  to  Bagdad,  and  there 
fbunded  a  Halibinic  college.  Alter  the  decease  oThia 
great  master  he  Hgureil  quite  prominently  at  the  court 
of  the  Bullon  Azxahir  GhaH  of  Damascus,  and  he  deliv- 
bkA  lectures  at  the  high  schoola  on  medicine  anil  phi- 
loKiphy.  He  died  about  1226.  Besides  a  number  of 
vorks  on  medicine  and  melaphyaics,  he  wrote  Connwn- 
taiy  m  Ihe  Simg  of  Songi  (in  Arabic),  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Libr»Ey,  Oxford  (FococliC,  p.  189).  He  espouses 
the  notion  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Song  ofSonjnia  lit 
■hh(  iiirrrd  of  all  the  twenty-four  canonical  bonka  of 
the  O.  'I'.,  and  accordingly  exiilaini  it  allegnricsUy  as 
reproenting  the  relalinnahip  of  God  l«  his  people  laraeL 
"  There  are,"  he  saya, "  three  different  modea  of  cKplain- 
iiig  this  book:  1.  The  lilrral,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  philolof^ians  or  grammarians,  e.  j;-  Saadia,  Abu  Sa- 
chaija  Jahjo  ben-David  el  Faai  (Chajug),  Abulwalid 
Ibo  Ganach  of  Sangosaa  (Ibn-Ganach),  the  Nugid  R 
Samuel  Hn-Levi  ben-KagUilah,  Abn-Ibrahim  ben-Ba- 
ran  (Isaac  ben-Jneeph),  Jehudah  ben-Balaam  (Ibn-Ba- 
laam),  and  Moses  Ibn-tiikatUU  Ma-Cohen  (Gikatilla) ; 
2.  The  nlUsoriai,  to  be  found  in  the  Hidraah  Chawl, 
theTalmud.and  in  some  ofthe  ancient  interpretations; 
and,  3.  The  piiloinphiixit  interpretation,  which  regarda 
this  book  OS  referring  lo  the  orfi're  iHltBttl  [voi'f  iro'i^ 
riEot],  here  vrorked  out  for  the  Snt  time,  and  which, 
though  the  but  in  point  of  time,  ia  the  flnt  of  all  in 
point  of  merit.  These  three  diflercnt  expUnationa  cor- 
respond, in  reverse  order,  to  the  three  different  natures 
of  man,  namely,  to  hia  physical,  vital,  and  ^ritual  na- 
tures." Ibn-Aknin  always  gives  the  first  and  second 
explanationa  first,  and  then  the  philosophical  interpre- 
tation. The  commentary  is  invaluable  to  the  history 
of  Biblical  literature  and  exegeais,  inasmuch  as  at' 
interpreters  therein  enumerated  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saadia,  hitherto  not  been  known  as  comm 
tors  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  These  expoailois  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  history  of  interpretation  givi 
by  Guisburg  {llatorical  and  Crilical  Commmtars  of  Ike 
Song  of  Song;  Longman,  1857).  See  Griltz,  Smc4.  drr 
Judta,  vi,  SM,  362 ;  vii,  T,  43 :  Jnal,  Gnehiehle  d.  Jadn- 
Ikunu  u.  :  SrlUra,  ii,  ib7 ;  iii,  11 ;  Kitlo,  Cgeiop.  Bibli- 
cal Liltr.  ii,  319  aq. ;  the  ably  written  monograph  of 
Hunk,  rfotiee  nr  Joitph  l.-Jthmia  (I'aris,  1S42) ;  and 
the  very  elaborate  article  of  St^nschndder,  in  Eiach 
und  Grubcr'a  AUgaium  £nirjri(Jo;xi[/i>,  a.  v.  Joseph  Ibn- 


Iba-Balaam,  JEMiriAii  (in  Aralnc  Jahja  Aba- 
Zaiaria),  a  very  diatinguisheil  Jewish  philologian 
and  comnwntator,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  about 
1030.  He  was  especially  prominent  as  a  defender  of 
the  authority  of  the  MaiHira  (q.  v.).  He  died  about 
1100.  His  works  (in  Hebrew)  are:  1.  On  Ibt  Aaxnli 
oflht  Bi«f,  edited  by  Jo.  Mercer  {fle  accntibia  tcrip- 
tara  promid/,  Paris,  1565).  Some  portions  of  this 
book  Heidenbeim  (q.  v.}  ineorporaled  in  hia  ^LSBtio 
O^SBH :— t  Ob  lie  podiail  A  cmm  n/Jot,  Pwrrii, 
ami  tlie  Ptalm  (Paris,  I5e6>  It  has  recenllv  been  re- 
ediud,  with  remarks  of  the  moat  ancient  gn^mmariana 
upon  these  peculiar  accents,  notes,  and  an  iniroduction, 
by  J.G.  Pcdak  (Amsterdam,  1868) ;— 8.  On  «'  dnwrniaa- 
lirt  T'erii  in  lie  llrhrrv)  iMxptngf,  The  denominaiii-es 
are  arrangod  in  alphabetical  order,  and  commented  upon 
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in  Arabic  This  work  has  not  yet  been  pohlisbad,  bvl 
specimens  of  it,  in  Hebrew,  have  been  printad  by  l«a- 
pold  Dukes  in  the  /.ifminirUatt  ia  OtwU,  1846,  Ho. 
42  -.—i.  A  TnaliK  on  tkt  librae  PurHaln,  in  alphsfan- 
ical  order.  This  work,  too,  baa  not  aa  yei  been  printed, 
but  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  both  by  Dukes 
and  FUnt  in  the  Literalurblaa  drt  Oria^,  Voi.  39  and 
48 :— 5.  A  Trealite  on  Ike  tlebrtm  Uomoifu,  in  a^ibabet- 
ieal  order,  of  which  extracts  have  been  puUidied  by 
Dukea  in  the  IJIeralurtlaU  da  Oria^t,  IHG,  No.  4 ;_ 
6.  Ctrwavntary  on  the  Ptviaiateh,  written  in  Arabic 
Though  this  work  has  long  been  known  tbrough  Aben- 
Ezra,  who  quotes  it  in  hia  commentary  on  Gen.  zlix,  6 ; 
Bxod.  V.  lEI.  yet  it  is  udy  lately  (1851)  that  Dr.  St^n- 
schneider  discovered  a  HS.in  the  Bodleian  libmy  c( 
taining  a  commentary  on  "  ' 
"  Ibn-Balaam  always  givei 
tion  of  the  wonia  Brat;  he  then  ei 
disquisition  on  Saadta's  tranalation 
the  Pentateuch,  which  he  gowrally  rejects,  then  ex- 
plaina  the  passage  according  to  ill  context,  and  finally 
acts  forth  the  Halachic  and  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Talmud.  A  apedmen  of  this  commentary,  which 
Is  extremely  important  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Hanora,  has  been  communicated  by  Adolph  Neubauer 
in  the  Joumal  AHaligue  of  December,  IB6I.  It  is  oo 
Deut.  V,  6,  upon  which  Ibr^Balaam  remarks, '  Aa  to  the 
different  readings  of  the  two  Decslognes  (i.  e.  Exod.  xx, 
2-17,  and  Deul.  v,  6-21),  Saadia  is  of  opinion  that  Iber 
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same  view  respecting  those  Psalnu 
with  some  verbal  variations  (e.  g,  Psa.  xiv  and  liii),  and 
respecting  the  different  readinga  of  the  I)ab}-]{Hiian  and 
Palestinian  codices.'  We  thus  leani  of  a  remarkable 
variation  between  the  WeMcm  and  Eastern  oodirea 
which  la  not  mentioned  elaewhere,  namely,  that  Ibe 
words  mnri  BVa  (Zech.xiT,!)  are  omitted  in  the  ut- 
ter; we  discover  why  the  Syrioc  version  baa  not  these 
words;  and  we,  moreover,  aee  in  what  Ught  Saadia  and 
othera  r^arded  the  varioua  readinga"  (Ginsburg  ia 
Kiltn) ; — T.  Commailanf  oit  lie  Ficdmt,  frequently  qaotad 
by  Aben-Eira : — B.  VommetilaTy  on  Ike  Song  of  Sengl, 
which,  according  lo  Ibn-Aknin  (q.  v.),  who  quotes  it, 
gives  a  literal  exposition  of  this  book  :— 9.  Commmlatj 
on  /laiuA,  quoted  by  Joseph  Atbo  (/toiw,  sec  i,  I). 
"  Ibn-Bslsam,  here,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  explains  away  the  Heaaianic  propheciGS,  and 
interprets  Iaa.xi  as  refeiring  10  Heiekiab.  Fiom  Abiti- 
Ezra'a  quotation  on  2ech.  ix,  7  and  Dan.  x,  I,  it  seema 
as  if  he  had  also  written  commentaries  on  these  bocdj. 
Ibn-Bslaam  ia  one  of  the  moat  liberal  inlerprelcta,  and 
quotes  Christian  commentatois  and  the  Koran  in  hia 
expositions."  See  GrHti,  Grtdiichle  der  Judm,  n,  8S 
sq. ;  Jost,  GackicUt  da  Judenl/iumi  v.  $.  StUm,  ii.  406 ; 
¥Va\,Bibliolh.Jad.\,»l;  Sleinschneider,  Caraii^i  Ltlr. 
Htbr.  w  BMiolheea  BodleitBia,ei,\.  1292-1297 ;  ile-Cka- 
lui  (Lemberg,  1853).  ii,  60  aq. ;  Leopold  Dukes,  BeHripi 
cur  GfKhichle  der  atltttai  Au^egntg  viid  SprarJirrki^ 
nngdtiAUm  Tr$latuerttr$  (Stuttgari,  IM4),  ii,  lS6«q.; 
Geiger,  in  the  Jiiditdie  ZatKkr{Pfiir  Wiuauctajl  tati 
L<«ni,l862,p.2S2sq. 

Ibn-BknicI],  Bari'ch,  a  Jewish  philosopber  and 
commentalor,  ttourithed  at  Venice  in  the  16th  cenluiy. 
But  little  ia  known  of  the  history  of  his  life.  He  pab- 
liahed  a  twofold  CMninentary  on  Ecdesiaate^  called  both 
aps^i  Pin'p  (jAt  CoitgrtgaHoit  of  Jan*)  and  OTp 
^K'jto?  ("<^  lirarl)  (Venice,  1599),  the  ficil  of  which 
is  discnraii-e  and  diffuse,  and  Che  second  exegelical  and 
brief.  "Baaed  upon  the  first  vcne,  'the  words  ofCohe- 
leth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalein,'  lie  maintains 
that  two  persons  aie  speaking  in  its  book,  a  srrptic 
named  CohAlh,  and  a  believer  called  Btn-Dmid,  and 
accordingly  treats  the  whole  as  a  dialogue,  in  which 
these  two  charactera  aie  ahown  In  dlicuas  the  moM  im- 
portant problema  of  moral  philosophy,  aiul  the  philo- 
Sophie  syMema  of  Greece  and  Arabia  are  made  to  ftunall 


a  of  Thomu  Aquiuw,  whkh 
»  ajiuitud  into  Kebtsir  by  Ali  XiIuUd,  ue  uwd  in 
ihii  miak  both  (o  pat  obJKlioni  into  the  mouth  ol  the 
KCptic  and  to  fumiih  the  believei  with  lene  icplies 
(«aip.alao  Ain«ni((»},tk5,*;  71,  b;  9C,k;  97,  c;  117, 
11  118,  b;  U'J,  ■).  ll  u  ■  Tcry  valuable  aid  to  the 
tt4dj  af  Jcwiflh  philoaopby.  See  Jellineck,  TAomat  r. 
Jjow  L  d-jU.  Lit.  (Lp^  l8aB),  p.  u  (13)  and  vii.  (J. 
ILW.) 

Ibn-Caapl  or  Caspe,  Jobki'ii  ex-x-Kaax  Habi 
(dn  cilted  Homifoia  de  FArgntiin),  an  aUe  Jewuh 
vriKT.  waa  bom  oT  r.  wealthy  family  about  1280  at  Ai- 
poiito.  in  France.  H«  removed  white  quite  young 
la  Tanacon,  and  devotad  hia  time  mainly  to  Kblical 
■ndin.  When  only  aeventeen  yean  utd,  be  published 
••  a  Ranlt  oommenUriei  on  Aben-Eira'a  cxpodtion  of 
(he  PBnta£«uch,  and  on  Ibn-fianach'fl  grammadcal  wurk, 
Vboi  about  thirty  yean  old  he  extended  hia  Tan);e  of 
■udy  (u  roetaphyaical  subject*,  and  thenaftar  became 
a  ardeut  admirer  of  Maimonidea,  whoae  method  of  in- 
uiTntaticHi  he  also  adupteiL  Indeed,  ao  far  ivai  be 
anied  away  in  hia  admiration  for  the  gieU.  philosopher 
thtL  be  emiffialed  to  Eftjpt,  haviiij;  decided  to  Mudy 
mia  the  descendanta  of  Haimonidea.  But  he  failed 
lo  meel  there  that  Krcat  fuantain  of  knowled^  which 
bcioppuMd  the  riillgwen  of  the  lecoud  great  Moaeaca- 
piUc  of  Bupplyine,  and,  after  a  few  moiitha'  travel  in 
L^lTpt  and  [he  EaM,  he  returned  to  France.  In  ISJT 
he  again  act  out  on  a  Journey  to  promote  hia  itudiea  by 
■  roidemx  at  forei^  hi{[h-4choul3,  and  he  viaited  Cat- 
■iMiia,  UaUorca,  Aragonia,  and  Valencia,  and  at  one 
tiiae  even  desired  to  ip  to  Fei,  hatinjt  been  informed 
iliat  in  Ibkt  Alrican  dty  aeveial  noted  Jewish  acbulara 
Rsded,  whose  inslnietiona  be  coveted.  Towarda  the 
Utter  part  of  1332  Ibn-Caspi  returned  to  hia  native 
cciiniry,  and  devoted  bimactf  to  the  production  of  a 
uunbcr  of  valuable  ex^^dcal  works.  He  died  about 
ic  thitty-aix  works,  moat 
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great  aeveiity  thoae  who  explain  Iheae  prophecies  a*  n- 
fetringtotheHeaaiah  [•eelBM-D.iNAi(]-_:;D3  S^^  (a 
tUver  eup),  or  ootDmencary  on  the  niiraclea  and  other 
mvMerie*  fbund  in  the  I'entatench,  Prophets,  and  Ha- 
giograpba.  His  priociplea  of  interpre'tatinn  he  laid 
down  clearly  in  hia  commentary  on  the  Provprba  above 
d  in  these  words ;  ''  'I'he  sacred  Scripturea 
ejtplained  according  to  their  plain  and  literal 
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famd  in  a  Jellineck,  D^'pTiS  n■'^3^,  voL 
IMuach  and  Zudi,  CalaL  .VS. ;  and  in  Pncat,  itMinH. 
Jti.  i,  117.  Beside*  a  eamnKotaiy  on  Maimonides'a 
Ifare  Siborliim,  his  moU  valuable  works  ar«,  mOHIB 
:!M  (ot  m»13  only,  the  word  q03,  ntctr,  being  an 
■Obhi  to  his  own  name,  ^B03,  which  is  found  In  the 
liila  of  all  hu  works)  ((suiff  nirrr  ehaim  ot  rooU),  a 
Hetaew  Dictionary,  which  is  one  of  his  most  interesting 
ud  important  works.  "  He  slarta  from  the  principle 
iku  every  root  hu  only  one  general  idea  as  ita  liaais, 
ud  lugically  deduces  from  it  all  the  other  ahade*  of 
■taning.  A  copy  of  this  work  in  MS.,  i  vols.  4io,  is  in 
Uw  Paru  library,  and  another  in  the  Angelica  at  Itome. 
-U»ihanel  fretiueally  quotes  it  in  hi* commentary  on 
the  Ptnuteuch  (comp.  p.7),  on  Isaiah  (comp.  slv,  3] 
livi,  17),  etc. ;  Wulf  gives  a  specimen  of  it  (AiUwfAeni 
Htinta,  i,  \biS);  Richard  l^mon  used  the  Paris  HS. 
(Oto,  Cril.  Ub.  i,  cap.  xxxj),  and  Leopold  Dukca  print- 
td  extiKIs  fnim  it  {LileraluriiM  da  OrimU,  1847,  p. 
«*) :— A  Cummentaiy  on  Proveihe,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  Ecdcsiastea.  "  Of  the  commentary  on  Proverb*, 
■to*  ii  one  of  Ibn-Ctapi's  most  valuable  contributions 
ta  Bbiieal  e»egem«,  the  beginning  and  end  have  been 
HiiUwd  by  Weiblumer  (comp.  q03  r-XIDp,  18U,  p. 
ll.<4Ci):  an  aoalyaiaortbecaiDiiienlajy  on  Ecdtaiaslaa 
t"  givHi  by  Ginsbur^  (compare  UiMorical  and  CrMoif 
Cammailani  on  Eajaiiala,  Longman,  IStil,  p.  60,  etc), 
sbI  the  laief  commentary  on,  or,  rathtr,  introduction  to 
the  Soag  of  Soog^  which  waa  published  in  1&7T,  but 
■kieh  is  mer  than  the  MS.%  baa  been  reprinted  with 
•a  ^"^1^  transUtion  by  Ginsburg  in  his  Halorieal 
™<  Critiral  CowmeMary  cm  At  Song  o/Sorngt  [London, 
*7.  p.  *7,  «t) ;"— qoa  riao  (nftw  Marn\  or  com- 
MoMiy  en  oght  pnpbetat  in  whkh  he  attacks  with 


duced  into  them  aa  into  Aristotle's  \ 
and  natural  history.  Only  where  the 
is  Dot  sufficient,  and  reason  rejects  it,  a  deeper  eense 
must  be  raorted  tu.  If  we  onoe  attempt  to  allegorize  a 
simple  and  intelligible  passage,  then  we  might  Just  a* 
well  do  it  with  the  whole  contenia  of  the  Bible."  "The 
logical  division  of  sentencea  is  the  moat  indispcnssble 
and  best  auxiliary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  criterion  to  the  proper  order  of  the  woida 
■re  the  Maaorii  and  the  occrnfj."  It  is  evident  from 
this  extract  that  Ibn-Cas[n  anitcipaled  the  hermenen- 
tical  rules  of  modem  criticism  at  a  time  wi.en  the  achool- 
men  snd  the  deponlaries  of  Christian  learning  wera 
cngageil  in  haiiH^tting  ami  in  allegorizing  every  fact 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
hia  exegetical  works  are  left  unpublished.  See  Gins- 
burg, in  Kilto,  BiU.  Cgiiip.  ii,  Sfil  sq. ;  (irillz.  Gficlk.  d. 
Jailrn,  vii.  Ml  sq. ;  Kirchh«m,  Wnitiaim-'t  OHlioa  of 
IbB-Oiipt'i  Commalarg  on  Miiinumiia't  More  -VcJii. 
ckim  (Kranklbn-on-The-Mainc,  1848),  p.  10  iq. ;  l.enpald 
Dukei,ia  the  LilmUiiHi.  da  Orviili,lltVi:  and  Schnei- 
der, in  Ersrh  u.Gruber's  AUgrm.  ijncgljop.  sec  ii,  .xxxi, 
58  aq. 

IbD-ChaJlm,  AARoy,  a  Jewish  commentator,  waa 
bom  at  Fez,  Africa,  about  l&TO.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  Hi*  works  are,  a  Cmnmrntani  nn 
Jiuhuii  (Venice,  1G08-9),  liom  which  a  seleclinn  waa 
made  by  Frankfurter  (q.  v.)  in  bis  great  Italibinic  Bi- 
ble i— a  commentary  on  Sifra  (tradition  of  Leviticus), 
pnbliahcd  under  the  title  of  Tit  Obialim  tf  Aanm 
(Venice,  \mS-\\):—Thr  RaU$  of  Aarm,  A  treatise  on 
K.  Ishmael's  (q.  v.)  thirteen  rules  for  iuterprrling  tha 
0.-T.  ScrijAures  (Yen.  1009,  Dre».  1712).  — Kicto,  BOL 
Cgrlnp.  ii,  358, 

Ibo-Daiuui,  Saadu  nEN-MAiHON.a  Jcviali  writer 
of  some  distinction,  waa  Rabbi  to  the  congn^tion  at 
Granaila  previous  to  the  cesuon  of  this  oountrj-  by  the 
Moon  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  expatriation 
of  the  Jews.  Ho  waa  bom  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  16th 
ceiit^iry.  and  flouriahed  at  Granula  from  1460  1o  l&OS. 
He  was  especially  given  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  history,  and  as  a  result  of  the  former  wo  have  acv- 
cral  works  on  the  interpreution  of  the  O.-T.  Scripture^ 
and  the  elucitlation  of  the  language  oftheorii^nal-  Hia 
exegctical  works  are,  a  Cammetitars  om  Itoink  liii,  13 
(MS.  Michael  41!),  in  whicb  he  takea  ground  against 
Ita-Caapi  (q.  v.); — a  Ittirrw  I,tiiam  (written  in  Ar- 
abic). This  work,  which  he  is  thought  to  have  com- 
pleted in  1468,  also  remains  only  in  MS.  form,  but  an 
extract  from  it  baa  been  printed  by  Pinsker  in  his  f^ 
hot  Ktdmoitiolk  (Menna,  1800),  p.  74.  Hi),  historical 
works  tie,  A  jAori  JJuloiy  oflhr  Jnr$  lo  Iht  Ihiyi  of 
Mota  AfaimBiuda  (inn  1»D),  which  he  originally  in- 
tended for  bis  own  pupils,  of  whom  he  seems  to  havs 
had  a  number.  See  GrHti,  VrtcAKliK  d.  Jydn,  viii,  845 
sq. ;  Edelmann,  Ckrmda  Gmuia,  Inlrod.  p.  xvii  sq.,  and 
Tcx^  p.  13  sq. ;  Kilto,  Bibl.  Csclop.  ii,  35!.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Ibn-Dand.    Sec  Chajiki. 

IbD-Djaiwh.    See  Ibh-Gaijacii. 

Ibnali'ah  (Heb.  ribvyuA',  n;:^",  Jrkovak  teifl 
twiU  him  np;  Sept.  'Ufiraa).  a  son  of  Jeroham,  yi\n, 
with  other  Benjamites,  relunird  to  Jemaalem  after  tha 
CapUrity  (1  Chron.  ix.  8).     B.C  636. 

Ibo-Esni.    See  Abbn-Ezra. 

Ibn-Oanaol^  Abulwaud  Herwak  or  JoxAn 
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Djamah  (in  HbIhtcw  callrd  Jomii),  one  oT  the  most 
(badnguisbed  Jewish  Khnlon  of  the  Hiddia  Ages,  wiu 
Irani  U  Oirdo¥«  about  9S5.  Whilo  yet  >  boy  he  evioMd 
hi<  fondness  for  Hebrew  by  writing  verae*  in  thit  lan- 
guage, but  aa  he  cuntinued  in  hi*  auidies  he  delenuined 
tn  devote  his  whole  Ufe  ta  the  advaocenwnt  of  the  He- 
brew as  ■  philological  study,  and  even  abandoned  the 
practice  of  medicine,  wliich  he  had  chosen  as  his  pro- 
reauou  after  hia  removal  to  Saiagosaa  in  lOIS,  whiiher 
he  had  leen  forced  by  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews 
of  Cordova  auOered  at  the  hand  of  Al-Hoetain  Sulei- 
man lunca  his  occupaiion  of  that  place  in  lOlB.  He 
aoon  acquired  a  proHciency  which  oven  in  our  day  has 
not  been  excelled,  and  he  de»ervea  greater  praise  than 
any  other  Jewish  tcboUr  im  account  of  the  impulse  he  , 
gave  both  to  his  conteraporaries  and  to  his  immediate 
auccestoTs  (among  them  the  two  Kimchis  aiid  Abeii- 
Eira),  who  have  fmiuently  ackuowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  him.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  investigstions  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  his  iUuscrious  pndeceeaor  Chajug  (q. 
v.),  and  by  his  criticism  ofChajug's  worke,iu  wbich  he 
readily  acknowledged  all  that  was  meritorious,  he  fre- 
quently encountered  tho  ardent  followers  of  that  great  | 
master,  and  beuamG  entangled  in  a  number  of  controvei- 
aies,  wbich  Unally  reaulleil  beneficially  to  Helvew  phi- 
lology. He  died  about  1060.  Hia  fimt  great  work  in 
linguistics  is  hia  Kil6b  rl-Tanlatk  ("book  of  inquiry"), 
wriUen  in  Arabic  (the  native  tongue  in  his  day  of  tliat 
part  of  S()ain),  consisting  of  two  great  parts,  the  first, 
A'ifoS  ri-Aumu'  ("book  of  variegatetl  fields"),  treating 
at  length  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  tbe  second,  Kil6b 
d'Atil  ("book  of  roots"),  a  Hebrev  Dictionarj-,  which 
«aa  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew  by  several  Jew- 
ish scliolars,  but  of  which  only  the  translations  made 
by  [bn-fsrchonand  by  Ibn-Tibbon  arc  preserved.  The 
OTiginal  is  at  Uxford  (MS.  Ure,  No.  4G«,  467),  and  was 
ealeniuvely  used  by  Oeseniua  in  his  Tirtaurvi. 
mens  of  it  which  Gesenina  gave  in  his  Did.  qflHt  Ilib. 
Ijtag.  were  translated  by  Dr.  Bubinson,  and  published 
in  the  Amrr.  Bib.  Bepotiloiy,  1888.  That  part  of" 
noii  which  refers  to  Hebrew  grammar  was  published 
byKirehheim  (Frankf.  a-II.  1856,Svo>  "Thisgigi 
tic  work  is  the  most  important  phiiologiad  product! 
in  Jewish  literature  of  Ibe  Middle  Ages.  The  m 
terv  of  the  sdence  of  the  Hebrew  Unguage  in  all 
ddJcale  points  which  Ibn-Ganach  therein  di^ys,  the 
Ineid  manner  in  which  he  explaina  every  grammatical 
difficulty,  and  the  Bound  exegetical  rulea  which  he 
therein  propounds,  have  few  parallels  up  to  the  present 
day.  He  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  Hebrew  syn- 
tax, hut  almost  brought  it  to  perfection.  He  was  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  ellipses  and  tbe  transposition 
of  letlem,  words,  and  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
ei^iloincd  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  more  t 
two  hundred  obscure  paBsagcs,  which  had  up  (o 
time  greatly  perplexed  all  inteqireters,  by  showing  1 
the  sacred  wrilen  used  abnormal  for  normal  expresaiona 
(compare  nop^Fl  ^BD,  ch.  xxviii;  Aben-Eira's  Com- 
pimlarg  m  Da<M  i,  1,  and  T^nx  IBD,  oL 
IV  73,  note).  Though  his  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  absolute,  yet  he  maintmned 
that,  being  addressed  to  men,  they  are  subject  to  Ihc 
laws  of  langnage,  and  hence  urged  that  the  abnormal 
eicpressiona  and  forms  in  the  Bible  are  Tbot  to  be  oscribeil 
to  the  ignorance  of  transcriben  and  punctuators,  nor  Ic 
wilful  conuption,  but  are  owing  Xo  tbe  fact  that  the  sn- 
ored wiiten,  being  human,  pud  the  tribute  of  human- 
ity." But  atao  in  raelaphyaics  Ibn-Ganach  was  nc 
tyro,  and  he  speaks  of  Flalo  and  Aristotle  like  one  wtii 
Jiad  studied  them  diligently.  He  wrote  a  nork  or 
logic,  Ariatiitelian  in  principle,  and  strenuously  opposed 
the  efforts  of  bia  contemporaries,  especially  Ibn-(^ebirol, 
in  their  metaphysical  invHtigiliona  on  the  relation  of 
(iod  to  the  world,  holding  that  these  Inquiries  only  en- 
dangered the  belief  in  the  ScripIureSL  See  Munk,  Kn. 
tieemrA.  M.  Iba-DjaaSX  (Paris,  1861) ;  Uitttz,  Getdt. 
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d.  Jadtn,  vi,  36  sq.,  !05  iq. ;  Funt,  HAr.  Diet.  IntroA. 
p.xust|.;  KiUo,Cgtii^ifIiaLLil.a,iiimi.i  FOtal, 
BibUoli.  Jad.  i,  BIG. 

Ibn-O«bliol  or  Okbiiol,  Salouoh  bek-Jkhc- 
DAH,  a  very  disdnguished  Jewish  phitosophrr,  commat- 
tator,  and  grammarian,  as  well  as  hymnologist,  was  bom 
at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  about  1021.  ^Vheo  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  evinced  bis  great  skill  aa  a  poet,  and  hia 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  grammar  by  writ- 
ing a  graramar  of  the  Hebrew  Utigiiage  in  Hebmr 
vene.  It  has  never  been  printed  entire,  but  parts  cf  it 
have  been  published  by  Parchon  in  his  HiiirTic  Ltxieon 
(Paris,  1B44),  and  by  Lcop.  t>ukes,  in  his  Shirr  Siriomto 
(Hanuov.  1858).  About  1(H6  Ibn-GeUrol  puhliahwl  his 
llrat  phihieophical  work,  which  waa  translated  by  IbD- 
Tibbon  into  Hebrew,- entitled  tCEIh  f'nv  ^^pin  (pub- 
lished in  1560  and  often).  He  propounda  in  ihia  work 
"a  peculiu  theory  of  the  human  icmperament  and  pa*- 

thc  four  di^KWtions  multiplied  by  Ibe  five  se 
shows  how  the  leaning  of  the  soul  to  the  one  amc  mmv 
be  brought  to  the  moral  equipoise  by  observing  the 
dedaraliona  of  Scripture,  and  ethical  sayinga  ^  the 
Talmud,  which  he  largely  quote^  and  which  he  intet^ 
'perses  with  the  chief  sayings  of  <  the  divine'  Svcratta, 
his  putui  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Arabic  j^hilosophrra,  and 
especially  with  the  rnaxlms  of  a  Jewish  moral  pliUoso- 
phcr  called  Chcfez  Al-Kute,whois  the  author  of  an  Ar- 
abic paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Tbvme  (Steinschnei- 
dcr,  Jnciih  LitrraluTt  [Lond.  1867],' p.  101)."  But  aa 
lis  work  contained  also  personal  allusions  to  some  lead- 
g  men  of  Saragossa,  he  was  eipatrisied  in  IMfi,  Af- 
r  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  he  finally  IbutMl 
protector  iri  the  celebrated  Samuel  ila-Nagid,  a  Jew 
also,  then  prime  minister  of  ^pain,  and  he  was  eiiaUed 
to  continue  his  philosophical  aludice,  aa  the  mult  of 
which  he  produced  7"*'  yfiimlai»  nf  Ltfr,  hia  greatrst 
work.  Fragmcnls  of  a  Hebrew  tnim-tation  and  lu  en- 
tire L,alin  vcrnon  oflt  were  published  by  Munk  in  his 
Milmgei  dt phSotophif  Jviie  rl.il  iii6r  (Paris,  It>&T-69). 
lis  died  in  1070.  'Ihe  influence  which  Ibn-ticlrirDi  «- 
erted  on  Arabian  and  Jewish  phUeeiqihy  cannot  lie  loo 
highly  estunaled.  He  certainly  deserves  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewish  Plato,"  as  Giiltx  chooses  to  name  him ;  hot 
the  asserlic«i  that  he  nas  the  ^rtt  philoeopber  of  tbe 
Sfiddlc  Ages,  and  that  his  philosophical  treatiso  wen 
used  by  Ihc  scholastic  philosophen,  is  an  error,  ■■ 
Lewis  (/.'jiloiy  p/ /'AiJoidfAy,  ii,  C8)  fully  prove%  al- 
though Mmik,  and  after  him  Grilli,  fell  into  the  eaina 
mistake,  IS  also  (iintburg,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Ibn-Gebirol  i»  Kitio  (Xm  Cgelop.  u,  866).  ¥jK.n  fre- 
quent quotations  in  Abcn-Eira's  commentaries,  ii  sctma 
that  Ibn-Gebirol  must  also  have  wrilltn  some  exposi- 
tioos  of  Ihc  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  though  none  such  an 
known  to  us  at  present  existing.  Ibn-Gibiml  also  hod 
a  natural  talent  lor  verse-making.  Ono  of  his  hj-Tnna, 
entitled  Tlit  royal  Diadrm,  "a  beautiful  and  pathetic 
poetical  composition  of  profound  philosophic^  senti- 
ments and  great  devotion,  forms  an  important  part  at 
Ihc  divine  service  on  the  evening  preceding  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  devout  Jews  to  the  presctit 
day."  See  Grtti,  GrKhiekte  d.  Judro,  vi,  Bl  fq. ;  S«)ia, 
RtligiSK  Pottie  d.  Judn  i.  Sptnrim  (Berl.  lUb\  p.8  M), 
■213,  etc;  Zunz,  Sgnagogale  Pottit  dir  Utllilallm,  p, 
ii2 :  Flint,  BOlialli.  Jad.  i,  SZO  sq. 

Ibn-Oiatll,  Isaac  bek-Jbiili)aii,  a  Jewish  RdbU 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  who  resided  in  Lucena,iiot 
far  from  Cordoi-a,  waa  bom  about  1030.  He  wasaveiy 
able  philosopher  and  fa}-mnologist,  and  well  nmveiaant 
with  Ihe  Talmud.  He  ie  said  to  have  written  ■  Coat- 
mm'ory  on  F.eeUiiailn,  which  has  not  ns  yet  come  to 
light.  From  the  frecjuent  quotations  made  tiam  it  by 
the  brat  inlerprelers  and  lexicngrapberx.  it  appears  that 
it  eontunod  important  contributions  to  the  critical  ezpiv 
aitlonofthisdifficnll  bonk.  From  the  rrference*  Is  his 
writings  made  liy  .4ben-Ii:zra(coinp.c(nimcnl.aBDntr. 
s,  I  i  Paa.  cxlvii,  3),  Kimcbi  (Lexicoo,  nndei  artickt 
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p*W,  n»,  MS7,  "Vio,  73^  -i:t>,  and  Solomoa  ben- 
ydtch  (nnnraent.  on  i  S>in.Kxii,SS),ic  ia  evident  Ihac 
Eb^iiMh  muM  tiAve  alio  written  totaa  other  ex^tio 
■1  vid  gnmniuical  treatuet,  and  that  he  inalerUUy 
codtribuled  to  the  devtlopnwnt  of  Biblical  ex(f(e«>. 
Kit  ilcTotional  poetrj',  which  ie  rather  inferior 
tMuul'a  (q.v.),  i>  niied  in  the  Jewiih  Krrice 
ftatat  day.  He  died  in  10S9.  See  Zuiu,  Sgrnagagalt 
Poait  d.  MinAiUert,  p.  i2a  an.;  ¥Ont,Bil>liBH.Jiof.i, 
tUtn. :  SKhii,  Die  Rd^iUte  I'attie  d.  Juda,  m  Spmien 
(Htriin,  184a),  p.  46,  etc.,  956,  etc;  Luidahal,  AnaJt 
^lods  (Beri.  1857),  fuciculiui,  III,  etc;  Otitt,Gaeli. 
icrJmikM,vi,7L 

Ibn-CMkatillB,    8«e  Joseph  la-t-CHiqinTiLLA. 

Ibnl'jab  (Heb.  YOii^ah;  n«an7,  L  q.  rbHoak; 
Sept.  li^vaai),  the  fllber  of  Reuel,'  which  ]alt«r  wai 
tbe  grandrathei  of  the  Methullani,  another  Benjunite 
who  atttled  in  Jenuahnn  after  the  retuni  ftom  Babj-- 
loD  (1  Chnin.  ix,  8).     EC  long  aale  63G. 

Ibn-J«ohj«,  David,  a  Jewish  acholar,  wu  bom 
■bout  1440.  He  m  ■  Rabbi  at  Usbon,  in  PorUigal, 
md  had  gained  great  celebrity  by  bii  Khulanhip  when 
he  wai  niditenly  accmed  of  (pving  lid  to  the  Spanish 
Msanca  (q.  v.),  who,  having  wiuteaaed  the  prcaliar 
pnaien  of  the  .Spaoiih  diiciples  of  ChiiM,  piefened  lo 
mum  tu  the  futh  of  ibetr  blhen.  Ibii-Jachja  wai 
n  death,  and  barely  escaped  the 


It  by  a  flight  tu  Naples. 


Later,  I 


oantinople,  and  might  the  science*.  Ho  died 
His  wi?ka  are,  l^ih-M  Limmodim,  a  large  [(ebteH  gram- 
Bar;  and  Shrkrt  llakkodrih,  on  the  metric  and  poeiicil 
Im  of  the  new  Helffew  dialeeU  See  Carmolv,  Dit 
/iicl#iai,  p.  IT;  GrHtE,Ce»cA.  <jrr  Ju<Jai,iT,  S;  Ether- 
ilee,  lalTod.  to  Utb.  IM.  p.  462  i  KUrst,  BOliolh.  Jud.  ii, 

Ibn-Jaobja,  0«dB]Js,  a  Jewiah  historian,  was 
bmi  at  Imola  about  1515.  He  devivea  mention  here 
on  accoiuil  of  his  work  Siatilitltili  Hakhibala,  or  Chain 
•f  TraMifm  (Zolkiew,  1804).  It  ii  a  hislury  of  the 
Jevi,aDd  i»  divided  into  three  pans,  of  which  pan  flist 
only  is  the  SAaUieltlJi,  or  liteniy  chronicle  of  rabtnniam ; 
tbe  other  parts  treat  not  only  of  hiatory  proper,  but  jn- 
dade  also  natural  histoiy,  pneumalology,  and  eoonomka. 
He  died  abooC  IfiS7.— Carmoiy,  Uie  Jachjiden,  p.  S3  aq. ; 
Grit*.  Gtn-X  dtr  Jvku,  ix,  435;  Etheridge,  Introd.  lo 
UA  Lil.  p.  1M ;  FUrst,  Bibliolh.  Jud.  ii,  3. 

nm-JacUiJa,  JoMph  b. -David,  a  distinguished 
Jewiah  ODCDinenUtor.  was  bora  at  Florence  in  14M,  His 
aneeaton  were  dliiens  of  Spain,  but  had  Ued  from  the 
Ibetiaii  Peninsula  oo  account  of  the  religious  petseco- 
lions  vliicli  tbe  Jews  had  lo  suAer,  eipecially  under 
John  IL  Uia  education  he  recrived  ttnt  at  Verona, 
ihes  at  Imola  aiHl  Padua,  and  be  settled  at  Imola.  He 
died,  eahauBled  by  exccnive  ttudi^  in  1SS9.  His 
wttka  are,  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Song!,  Rtah, 
UiMB^atUmt.  KccUiiaita,  and  EtHer;  Pialnu,  Prm- 
iri^  Bod  Iiamel  (traosL  into  Latin  by  Conslantin  I'Em- 
pemir  [Amstenlant,  IfiaS  J,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  a 
nAtalioa  of  anti-Christian  paasagta).  A  special  fea- 
loR  of  these  comoienlaricB,  which  aie  all  inserted  in 
FRnkfuner's  Habbinical  BiUe,  is  the  midraahic  lore 
mitained  in  them,  which  is  valuable  to  the  hislorico- 
ditical  ejtegrtist.  Ibn-Jachja  wnue  also  Toruil,  or 
•n,  lABe  ofLigkr  {Bologna.  158*),  a  very  valuable 
w<*k  oQ  tbe  tbeolotcy  of  Judusm,  in  which  he  rcjecu 
ihe  inti«dnctioD  of  philomphy  in  the  conaideratian  of 
idigiaaa  lopica.  See  UrHti,  Gaeh.  cfer  J^idrti,  ix,  VSfi; 
Etheridge,  iHrod.  to  IIA.  U.  p.  46! ;  Joat,  l^iaMtiidit 
*mahi,'u,asa  m\.;  Kraeh a. Gruber's /I %n. facyUi^ 
•N.  ii,  xxxi,  81  aq.;  Kitto,  CVeisfi.  a/* iWM.  Lif.  ii,  866 ; 
ftn^BitiiotlkJuJ.u,*. 

Ibn-JslBh.  RtmiCK,  a  Jewish  scholar,  flooiisbed 
«  Ondova,  in  Spain,  in  the  ISih  century.  He  wrote 
Mnnentsiea  on  tbe  Song  of  Songs  {Tl"  hintrd  Fo<n- 
Ms  etc,  CaaKamJDoplet  lt7fl),  and  ra  EcckaiaalM  and 
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Job  (Tie  Ututd  Foiatain  qfjob  and  EaltiiatiM,  Con- 
stantinople,  167fi).  "  He  generally  gives  the  literal  ex- 
planation of  every  passage  according  lo  the  context, 
and  tries  to  solve  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  the 
text,-—KHu>.C!iclop.e/BiULiltralure,u,S67^  Fuiat, 
BibUodL  Jud.  h,  12. 
Ibn-Eutor.  See  Itzckaki. 
Ibn-KorelRll,  jEHi'i>AH,one  of  the  earhest  Jewish 
lexicographers,  flaurisheil  in  the  tatter  half  of  tbe  9th 
century  -at  Tuhart  or  Tahort,  in  Africa,  and  was  one  of 
the  Arst  who  wrote  on  comparative  philology.  He  was 
thoroughly  convenant  not  only  with  tbe  Berber  tongue, 
but  also  with  the  three  Shemitic  languages;  he  hod 
carefully  studied  the  Iradilions  uf  the  Jaws  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  was  eminently  qualified  to  write  on  thei 
Hebrew  language,  and  introduce  frequent  comparisons 
with  tbe  other  Shemitic  tongues.  Hia  works  are, 
■TilS,  a  fltbrtv  Lseinm  in  alphabetical  order,  but  with 
that  peculiar  arrangeraent  which  all  woriis  of  this  class 
were  subject  to  at  that  time,  v'a.  each  group  of  words 
belonging  to  n  letter  waa  accompanied  by  introductions, 
one  on  those  words  which  have  only  the  letter  in  question 
for  a  radical  Iheme,  and  another  on  the  changes  of  that 
letter.  The  work  has  been  luat,but  iu  existence  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  author  himself  re- 
fen  lo  it  in  another  of  hia  worka,  but  also  the  great 
acholara  of  his  and  subsequent  periods  ;—Auafe<  (Heb. 
niltO^),  or  a  letter  oddresaed  to  his  Jewish  brethren  at 
Fez,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  lo  continue  the  study  of 
the  Aramaic  Taigum,  and  uf  the  Aramaic  as  well  aa  the 
Shemitic  languaga,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  the  Old-Test.  .Scriptures  can  only  be  imperfectly 
comprehended.  After  the  introduction  be  divided  th« 
work  into  three  parte.  In  Part  I  he  arranged  inalpha> 
betic  DidcT  all  difficult  Hebrew  words  that  could  only 
be  properly  understood  from  the  Childee  paraphrasea 
of  Onkdos  and  Jonathan  ben-UzieL  Put  II  contained 
an  explanation  nf  Riblical  Hebrew  words  found  also  in  ' 
■  -liahim  and  the  Talmud,  In  Part  IH  be  insUluled 
ipariscn  with  the  Arabic  of  ail  analogous  Hebrew 
rooCa,  forms  of  expressions,  preAxee  and  suHixea,  etc 
This  work  ia  certiunly  a  very  important  contribution  to 
Helnew  philology,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
poneia  it  completely,  since  the  Hrst  pan 
breaks  up  with  letter  S,  and  does  not  begin  again  till 
letter  T,  from  which  Pllrat  {lltir.  Did.vdL  xxiii)  in- 
the  author  intended  it  only  aa  ■  continuation 
of  hia  (lost)  llrbrrte  Dielioiiiiry.  It  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Arabic  under  the  title  t-piitola  de  Mfutii 
Taryam  uliSlale  rt  dt  linsua  Ckaldaica,  Miamix,  Tal- 
muMta,  Arabiai,  roeatudonm  tlm  nonmiBonim  baf 
barieorum  eonetiiini/ia  cvn  Hrbnra ;  ediderunt  J.  J.  L 
Barges  et  D.  tt.  GoMbeig  (Paris,  1857).  The  intmdnc- 
'  1i,  with  specimens  from  the  work,  hai-e  been  puWuih- 
in  Arabic,  with  a  German  translation  by  Schnurrer, 
Eichhom's  Altnrm.  BOtioihrk  d.  BMitdi.  JMrnUnr 
(l.pt.  1790),  iii,  »6I  sq.;  the  introduction  has  also  been 
published  with  a  German  tranalation  by  Wetstein  in 
Ihe/.tlrmftirMi»<fr(OrvfK((l84a),iii,2;  and  extracts 
are  given  by  Ewald  and  Dukes,  BnlrSge  tur  Gtickichlt 
d.  Aebalai  Aiulegiag  und  Spr/KkrrUdrmg  d.  A.  Teil. 
(Stuttgart,  1844),  i,  llS-!Si  ii,  117, 118.  He  wrote  also 
p^v^p^  *^BS.  a  Hebrew  grammar,  which  Aben-Eira 
■  preparation  of  his  own  work.  See,  besides 
the  works  already  tefened  to,  GrHta,  Gttck.  d,  Jiubn,  t, 
198;  Kitlo,(><^.Ai£fKa(£ir.ti,aS7i  Flint,  jSiMiotJL 
Jad.  ii,  208. 

Zbn-LatlfOTAlUtU;  Isaac  iic<-ABRAiiAM,a  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  was  bom  in  Soulhem  Spain  about  1270. 
~  It  little  is  known  of  his  persona]  historj'.  He  devoted 
ich  of  his  lime  to  the  study  of  the  Ckbala,  and  be- 
ne one  of  ita  most  celebrated  exponents  in  Spain. 
With  greater  cormftnesa  than  Cabdista  who  preceded 
him,  he  advocated  the  doctiine  that  the  worids  of  ^iril 
and  d'  mauei  an  ckwely  allied,  and  likewise  Qod  and 
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hii  eteation.  Tha  divim  ii  in  cmylhinfc,  and  eveiy- 
^ing  in  the  divine.  He  alao  ijelirved  iii  the  power  i>r 
pnyer,  but  Ihet  nun,  in  order  tu  be  scceplcd  of  Uod, 
mutt  ipproich  at  leant  perfection  i  hence  tbe  moM  per- 
fect of  men,  Ibe  prophela,  interceded  by  prayer  for  the 
people.  The  doveluproent  of  tbe  eclf-reveladon  of  the 
divinity  in  the  world,  of  the  spirits,  Bphere*,  and  bod- 
ies, Ibn-Latif  eicplains  by  nuthemalieal  formulas.  He 
died  about  1290.  Of  his  works,  which  are  quiLe  nomer- 
oa^  the  fulluwing  have  been  printed  :  IggtrelK  hal-To- 
(Auiai,  replies  to  the  questions  of  Judah  ben-Naaaon 
(Pngue,  1839,  8vo) ;  — »  Heb.  Commtnlarg  on  Ecdai- 
aUtt  (COnsUiUinople,  s.  a.  Sro}.  See  GrHu,  Gadtiehte 
d.J<idm,y\\,13fl,  V\in,\  BiUiolKJadaica,a,iU;  Car- 
moly,  Afnie  OriailaU,  i,  61  *q. 

IbB-Ubnt    See  DuNAau. 

Iba-8akt«r.    See  Itxchakl 

Ibn-Bursodo,  Aabom,  alaa  called  Aabon  Ha- 
COKIN  BEX-JosEFH,  B  Jewish  scholar,  flourished  in  Bag- 
dad unrards  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  a 
wealthy  merchsnl,  but  very  fond  of  study,  and,  taking 
ground  agMnst  Saadia  (q.  v.),  for  whose  depowtioii  from 
the  "  Gaonate' be  expended  Urge  sumsof  money,  short- 
ly after  Saadia's  decose  he  was  elected  T.aon  (spiritiuil 
head)  of  Ibe  academy  at  Pumbwiiu  (943),  and  by  his 
leal  ibr  learning  and  his  great  wealth  greatly  furthered 

ran  achoal,  over  which  Saadia  had  presided.  Ihn-Sar- 
gado,  during  tbe  eighteen  years  of  his  presidency,  de- 
TDlcd  himself  not  only  to  the  exposition  of  the  O.-Test. 
Scriptures,  but  also  quite  extensively  to  the  study  of 
phileaopby  (comp.  Munk,  (Jaidt  da  ^rit,  i,  4G2}.  He 
wnte  a  philoaophical  work  and  a  Commrnlarf  on  Hu 
Pftitateack,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  known  to  ua.  From 
the  fragments  of  tbe  Utter  preserved  by  Aben-Eira 
(Gen.xviu,3B;x.xxiv,80;xlix,G,7!  F.xod.x.  12i  Lev. 
xviii,  6),  we  see  that,  though  Binding  by  the  traditional 
e:q)Uuation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Ibn-Sargado  was 
by  no  means  a  sUvish  follower  at  ancient  opinions.  See 
Grifti,CricA.(fer  yH<la,v,3S&  sq.j  KiUo,  Cgelop.  Bib. 
Lit.  ii,  337:  Flint,  BOiiolA.  Jad.  Ui,  SM;  (kiger.  JU- 
dwcAr  ZrUtchriflfiir  Wmatckafl  md  /.c&M  (IS62),  p. 
£9Tt  ZunK,inUeiger'B2et<tc4ri/),voLiv  (Stntlg.  18S9), 
p.  B89,  etc 

Iba-Sunk.    See  Hknachkh. 

Ibu-Slioalb,  Joel,  a  Jewish  cominentatar,  flour- 
ished at  TudeU  in  the  latter  half  of  the  lath  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  persmul  history.  His  works 
show  him  to  have  been  ■  man  of  coDsiderable  culture 
and  great  liberality  of  mind.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Tentateuch,  entitled  The  Ualoaiuil  af  Sabbuth 
(VeiL  15?;):  on  the  Psalms,  entitled  Ftarful  in  Prtntt 
(Sabnaica,  laeS-GB) ;  on  the  Song  of  SDng^  entitled  A 
hriff  Eipoiilion  (Sabianetts,  1 558) ;  and  an  fjjnititiot 
qf  LamtnlalioHi  (Venice,  I6(I9>  In  his  commentary  on 
the  I'lalms  he  maintained  that  [uoos  (ientiles  would 
have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  which,  when  we  con- 
Nder  the  severe  perseculiona  they  inflicted  at  thi*  time 
on  the  Jews,  is  by  □□  means  a  small  concestioii  on  the 
part  of  lon-Shoeib.— Kitto,  tV^up.  n/*  AtL /.ir.  ii,  3aS; 
Zuni,  Zar  Gttdi.  a.  LUerulur  (BerL  1845),  p.  384.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Sitta  (XC:*'!  ^3),  ■  distinguished  Jew,  flour- 
ished at  Irak  tnwarda  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Scripture^  of  which  frag- 
ments only  an  left  Such  we  Hnd  in  Aben-Eira  (on 
Exjd.  xxi,  !4,  86;  xiii,  i8>  Saadu  (laon  thought 
Ibn-Sitta  of  sufficient  importance  to  refute  his  interpre- 
tations, while  Aben-Eira  exercises  his  withering  sarcasm 
upon  him.~Kitto,  Cgclop.  o/MU.  l.il.  ii,  S.'.Mi  l^nsker, 
Lilbilt  KadmoBtoOi  (Vienna,  I860),  p.  43 )  Furst,  Gtsdi. 
d.  KariifUkuim  (Lpt  1862),  p.lOO,  173, 

Ibn-Ttaofell,  an  Arabian  philoeopber  who  flour- 


ofGodis 


n  that  the 
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aifiuments  remain  unrefnted  to  this  day.  It  was  tTMM- 
lated  into  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  I^tin.  Tbe  Ust-named, 
by  Ed.  Pococke,  was  entitled  rkUoiopkia  auloi&lactma, 
•in  /puMa  AbiJaqfor  Ebn-Topkall  de  Hoi  aurYot- 
(Oun  (Oxf.  1671  and  1700,  4to',  and  aUo  in  Englibli  by 
S.  Ockiey,  Lond.  1708, 1731,  Svo,  and  other  modem  Un- 
guagee).~Hoerer,  A'diif.  Bieg.  Gem.  xxv,  7S2. 

Ibu-Tlbbon,  Jehndab  ben  -  Bmul,  a  Jcwiali 
scholar  nf  Spanish  descent,  was  bom  at  Lune),  Ftwioe, 
aboutiriO.  Hewaseducaiedaphysician,but  huardcot 
bve  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  led  him  to  abandon  tbe 
practice  of  buprofeanon,  and  he  devoted  himself  main- 
ly to  the  ttan^tion  into  Hdirew  of  some  of  the  mosi 
valuable  works  of  able  Jews  written  in  Arabic  He 
died  about  1190.  His  transUtioiu  are  The  liulirt  ^ 
(te  Haat  of  Joseph  b.-Bechai,  the  Ktkia  of  Ibn-G«- 
Iwral,  the  Kmari  of  Judah  Ha-Levi,  the  Mortd  PU- 
lotophg  of  Saadia  Raon,  and  the  grammatical  and  lexi- 
cographical work  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  All  his  trans- 
lations bear  hia  own  pedantic  character;  they  src  literal, 
and  lherefi»e  clumsy,  and  we  can  hardly  see  why  he 
should  have  gained  the  >amameofprnre  o/'/raas/arors, 
unless  it  was  for  the  ser^'ice  which  he  rendered  by  pre- 
senting the  Jews  translations  of  works  not  otherwise  ac- 
cessible Id  Ihcm.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  worit 
on  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  language  (riinx  TlO 
lloin),  which  ts  lost.  See  Kitto,  Cgeiop.  KM.  Lit.  0, 
858 ;  Stdnschncider,  Catalogs  I-ibr.  Ilrbr.  n  BibKofkrta 
Bodleiima  {coL  1B74-7B) ;  Gnlti,  Gfitk.  d.  Jvda.vi,  34l| 
FUrat,  BOIioth.  Jud.  iii,  401  sq. 

Ibn-Tibbon,  Bnmuel,  son  c^  the  preceding,  was 
bom  about  1160.  He  was  nlucated  by  his  father  boUi 
in  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languafjea,  and  followed  bin 
in  the  practice  of  mMlicine.  He  was  wild  and  even 
teckle«  in  his  youth,  but  Anally  became  inlercsted  in 
hu  studies,  and  evinced  greater  skill  as  a  transUlor  Iban 
his  father.  He  died  abou',  1230.  Besides  tiwisUting 
pliitoBophical  works  both  of  Jeiish  and  heathen  aulhon, 
among  whom  were  Aristotle  and  Alfaiabi.  he  wrote  a 
comtnentary  oo  Ecdeaiaslea  (rt>np  CI^^B),  which  ei- 
isU  in  MS.  in  several  of  the  European  libraries ;  and  a 
commentary  on  tSen.  i,  1-9,  entitled  D''i:n  lip  l^vm 
(Presburg,  1887),  boiufc  a  dissertslion  on  the  creation.— 
Grtili  CmcA.  a  JikUk,  vi,  24* ;  Kitto,  Cictep.  Bib.  Lit. 
ii,  358 ;  FUrst,  BiUiolh.  Jad.  iii,  402  sq. 

Iba-Tnmart,  ADiiAi.Lutif,  a  religious  enthuaast, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  in 
Northern  Alries.  He  appeared  before  the  simple-mind- 
ed hordes  of  Barbarr,  and  preaclird  against  the  Sunnil- 
ical  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedan  orthodoxy  [see  Sinc- 
NiTKs],  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  versa  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  Mohammedan  belief  that  God  feels 
slid  acts  hke  man.  His  followers,  on  account  of  thdr 
behef  in  the  strict  unity  of  God  without  corpore*]  rTf>- 
resentation  {Tmrliid),  called  themselrc*  Abmmradridt, 
or  Altaoimb,  Ibn-Tumart  they  rect^ised  as  MoUi, 
or  the  God-aent  Imam  of  Islam.  Like  Mohammed,  he 
went  forth  to  conquer  by  the  sword  the  territorica  of 
the  Ahnnravids,  and  his  doctrine  soon  found  fbHowrn 
throughout  North-west  Africa.  Sec  MotiAMMKDAKS. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Ib'ri  (Heb. /Sri'j  ■'■laj,  an  Eherile  or  "Hebrew - 
Sept.  has  'il0ti  v.  r.  'A^ai).  the  lait  named  of  "the 
sons  of  Meraii  by  Jaauah,"  L  c,  apparently  a  deacend- 
ant  of  Levi  in  tbe  time  of  David  (1  ChroiL  xxiv,  !T> 
ac  1014. 

Ibnm  is  a  name  for  tbe  Jewish  cereoioDy  of  the 
marriage  of  ■  childkss  widow  b)'  the  htother  of  tha  de- 
ceased hasband.    See  LEViiiATit  Law. 

Ib'maa  (Heb.  Ibtton;  ';33K,  from  ^K,  to  alw, 
hence  iffuMDiu ;  but  accord,  to  Gessn.  perh.  o/*  Ma,  oi 
gritmat,  from  the  Cbald. :  Sept.  'E^fSn'i'  v.  r.  'A/imr- 
aav;  Joseph.  'Ai^viic  .1  nr.  v,  7, 13),  tbe  tenth  "judge 
of  Israel-  (Judg.  xii,  B-10).    He  «••  of  BetbklM^ 
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put  lUf  th«  BethltheiD  of  Zcbolun  (lo  Hictiulu  ind 
Uvcl),  and  not  of  Jadlb  (u  Joaephiu  lays).  He  gov- 
cnwft  ■eren  yran,  RC  1249-1249.  The  prnperity  of 
Ihun  ii  mukecl  by  the  ribbC  number  of  his  children 
(dnitf  Biu  and  Ihiny  diughlen),  and  bu  wealth  by 
ihtat  ouma^^eB — fur  thev  were  all  manied.  Sodm  have 
bdd,  with  little  pmbabilily,  that  Ibxan  waa  the  lame 
with  Boaa.— KiUu. 

Icaid,  CiiARL.Ea,  a  French  ProtaUant  divine,  wm 
bon  M  Su  HippotyCe,  Languedoc,  in  Fetmary,  1636. 
He  attended  school  at  Anduae,  Orange,  and  Nlinea,  and 
(^dwled  hia  thonk^cil  sludiea  at  tieneva  from  1655- 
U;  and  in  1659  weat  to  Paris.  After  ordinalioa  by  the 
ppirindal  lynod  of  Ay  he  waa  appointed  pastor  of  La 
Karville,  where  he  remained  until  1668,  when  he  ac- 
spted  a  ivatonhip  at  Nimea.  Under  the  intluencc  of 
Iba  penecutions  which  heralded  the  approachinK  nva- 
catkn  of  the  edict  of  Nante^  the  Proteaunts,  at  the 
if  Claude  Bnwnmi,  formed  a  central  cam- 
it  for  the  protection  of  their  general  interests,  and 
leaid  wag  chosen  to  represent  it  at  the  Synod  of  Lower 
Laagiwdoc,  aaembled  at  Uiirs  in  1632.  In  the  mean 
liiBe,  the  popnlalion  of  a  part  of  Vivarais  an<l  Lower 
l^Bgnedoc  having  risen  in  arms  to  reaut  the  persecu- 
tiu,  the  insarrection  was  extin^piished  in  bUiod,  and 
the  memben  of  the  central  cmamitlee,  accused  of  being 
(be  ingtigatuni,  were  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
■ereiitf.  Icard  succeeded  in  reaching  Geneva,  and 
llms  vent  to  Neufchatel  for  greater  security.  While 
to  his  way,  at  Vvenlun,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
oodemned,  June  26,  I6fl2,  as  contumacious,  to  die  on 
the  rack.  He  remained  ai  pastor  at  Neufchttel  until 
IW8,  when  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  mipplied  a  French 
oa^Tegation  there.  Hcdied  June9, 1715.  Icard  wrote 
two  StrmoM,  A  rii  laJiUaire  am  Ejlitu  rt/ormia  dt 
FroMt  (Amst.  16X5, 12ma],  exhorting  the  PiDtestants 
Dot  to  ipve  way  under  persecution.  He  also  edited  an 
cAtion  of  the  I/ulilatioia  de  Cnlmn  (lint  two  books, 
fremen,  1696, 1697,  'iloj  the  whole,  Bremen,  1713,  foL); 
and  an  edition  of  the  fMrrtiau  iTan  Fin  adetmFUt 
(■r  k  Ctaaffemait  ds  Religion,  par  Jatui  dr  La  Flaw, 
Ste  Hcvat,  Ditait  abrigi  delaVieih  Charla  /card  (in 
UiiLem.dtla  Repuiliqia  da  Lrttra  (1717),  xir,  288- 
Ml :  Haag,  La  Frtmet  FrtiUtUaU ;  Hoefer,  Nimv.  Biog. 
Gimlrate,  xit.  7««. 

Ic«  (rnp.ke'raci,  so  odled  from  its  snoorWsf,  Job 
Ti,  16;  xxviii,  29;  elsewhere  told,  "frosl,"  Gen. : 
W;  JeT.xxxyi,30;  Ldce,  Job  xxxvu,  10^  but" 
tJ"  in  Eiek.  i,  S2 ;  or  n-^p,  ko'raci,  id.,  poeL  for  kiii, 
Paa.  cslvii.  17).    See  the  above  terms,  and  riitnatt 

lo^and,  an  isbnd  belonging  to  Denmark,  situated 
tatween  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  dis- 
tant 130  mites  trma  the  south-east  coast  of  Greenland, 

lad  about  850  miles  iiest  nf  Norway,  extending  between 
IsL  6S=  M'  and  66°  33'  N.,  and  long.  18"  81 '  and  24". 
The  area  is  89,756  square  miles,  of  ichlch  only  15,800 
sie  nliiTated.  The  total  population  of  Iceland  was, 
sending  to  the  itatiMics  of  1888,  about  72,000  soula. 

A>  early  as  795  the  euteni  coast  of  Iceland  was  in- 
hiUted  by  some  Iriib  monPu,  but  it  did  not  receive  a 
•MtM  population  until  860.  when  king  Harald  Har- 
fcp,  af  Norway,  after  comjuering  the  other  kings,  made 
niamlf  sole  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  induced  large 
annlien  «f  the  malcontenU  to  emigrate  to  Iceland. 
Koriy  all  the  now-comen  wen  pagans,  and  thus  the 
tqiaUic  which  was  eatabliahed  by  them  was  thorough- 
ly ftgtn.  The  legislation  of  Ulfliot  (about  927)  cte- 
*Kd  the  Althing,  an  aasembly  of  the  wisest  men  of  all 
diicrieta,  which  met  annually  to  discuss  the  aflain  of 
tke  cMuitrr.  and  to  ^ve  the  necessary  laws.  The  first 
Chntian  miaaionar)'  among  the  Icelanders  was  Thor- 
viUr  Kodranmn  (981-985),  with  the  same  Vidfdrii 
(*  who  has  made  wide  joameys"),  who  was  supported 
tiy  Frederick,  aoconliag  to  the  lej^d,  a  3axon  bishop. 
With  ^eal  rigoi  the  miiaionary  work  was  subsequently 
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con^uea  by  king  Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway,  who  not 
only  tried  by  persuasion,  bribery,  and  inliaiidalioD  to 
gain  for  (he  Christian  religion  all  the  Icelandeta  whs 
le   to  Norway,  but  also  sent  missiooarieB   to  Ice- 
I,  and  supported  their  labors  by  the  whole  intluenct 
ch  he  could  command.    The  lim  to  gn  was  Che  Ice- 
lander Stefiiir  Tborgilsson  (996-997),  followed  by  the 
Saxon  priest  Dankbrand,  who,  after  many  adventures, 
'     '  ~  irt  ch^lain  of  the  king  (997-999) ;  two 

noble  IceUnders,  the  "  White  Gizur,"  and  Hjalti  Ske^a- 
1,  snoceedeil  finally  in  effecting  a  compnnnise  with 
!  pagan  chief  functionary  of  the  island,  Thorgair  of 
leavatu,  according  lo  which  Christiaiuty  was  made 
;  state  religion  of  Iceland,  while  many  reacrvauons 
were  made  in  favor  of  paganiioi  (1000).  The  whole  peo- 
ple werethenbaptiied,  part  of  them  reluctantly,  yet  with- 
out open  resistance.  A  few  years  later,  king  Olaf  Har- 
aldsBon  caused  the  last  remnants  of  paganism  to  be  ef- 
faced fitmi  tlie  laws.  Some  traces,  however,  of  the  for- 
religion  remained  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  Icelanders,  particularly  in  their  Church  con- 
Uuring  the  pagan  period  Che  erection  and 
of  a  temple  had  been  a  privaU  afliur;  as 
no  separate  order  of  priests,  divine  worship 
liad  been  held  in  every  temple  by  ite  owner;  auliae- 
quently,  when  the  political  constitution  of  the  istaiMi 
■  (965),  a  limited  number  (thirty-nine)  of 
temples  obtained  a  political  importance,  and  every  Ice- 
lander was  obliged  to  connect  himself  with  the  owrter 
of  the  principal  temple  as  his  subject,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple.  Private 
temples  were  maintained  beside  the  public,  and  the  lat- 
ter remained  hkenise  the  private  property  of  the  ehieb. 
The  idea  of  chief  temples  ceased  with  the  intmduc- 
ofChrisiiamty^  but  erection,  dotation,  and  tnaiiit«- 
:e  of  the  temples  remained  a  private  affair.  The 
only  provided  that  the  erection  of  a  church  in- 
ed  the  duty  of  maintwning  it ;  and  the  clergy  could 
compel  the  dotation  of  a  church  by  delaying  its  conse- 
cration until  dotation  was  provideO  for.  Olherwiae  the 
administration  of  the  prapercy  of  the  church  by  ita 
rery  arbitrary,  and  he  had  only  to  take  cate 
Xnance  of  the  church  and  of  the  holding  of 
divine  worship.  He  either  could  take  orders  himself  at 
hire  another  priest.  In  the  former  case  the  priest  was 
mote  of  a  peasant,  merchant,  or  a  Judge  than  a  clergy- 
man; in  the  latter  he  was  financially  dependent  npon 
the  owner  of  the  temple,  and,  like  other  servants,  obliged 
to  perform  domestic  or  military  serv'icee.  Iceland  re- 
ceived its  own  and  native  bishop  in  1055,  having  up  Ut 
Chat  time  been  only  visited  by  miasionar}'  bishc^M.  The 
bishop  enja}'ed  the  benedt  of  the  ohl  temple  duties; 
otherwise  he  had  lo  live  out  of  hia  own  meanik  Under 
tlie  second  bishop,  Giiur,  the  see  was  endowed,  and  per- 
manently established  at  Skalahold ;  subsequently  (about 
1106)  a  second  see  was  established  at  Holar,  to  which 
was  given  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  northern  district,  while 
the  three  other  districts  remained  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Skalahold.  The  bishops  were  elected  by  the  pec^ ; 
the  priests  by  the  owners  of  the  several  churches.  Thus 
the  clergy  were  less  independent  than  in  other  countries, 
and  consequently  leas  powerfuL  Their  influence  some- 
what increased  when  bishop  GIlut,  iu  1097,  prevailed 
upon  the  National  Assembly  to  introduce  the  tithe,  and 
when  the  bishops  Tborlakr  Runolfson  and  Ketill  Thor^ 
steioson,  by  compiling  the  Church  laws,  gained  a  Arm 
basis  (1123 ;  it  waspuhUshed  in  17T6  by  Grim  Joh.Thar- 
kelin,  uiuler  the  title  Jut  tcdaiaitiaait  Krtu,  nee  Tior- 
iaat-Kitiiliaiaii*,  or  Krii^nUr  himt  gamii).  Still  the 
condition  of  the  Icelandic  Church  continued  to  rem^n 

es.  Lay  patronage  was  recognised  to  its  fullest  extent: 
no  celibaqr  separiueil  the  rlergy  from  the  peu|ile ;  e\'en 
the  bishops  were  generally  married.  The  bishops,  though 
they  had  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  had  no  Sep*- 
rate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and  maniage  and  othsf 
allaira  were  regulated  omliary  to  Church  law.      i  |  ^' 
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The  Chnrch  of  Iceland  wm  U.  flrU  uibflrdinatc  to  the 
■rchtHShapric  oT  Brernen  and  Hamburg;  when  the  arch- 
diahopric  of  Lund  was  cslsbliihed  (ItOS),  Iceland  waa 
trarwrerred  to  ii .  finally,  it  was  tnuitrerred  b>  the  n«w 
archtHahopric  or  Nidanw.  About  the  middle  ortliBlQth 
century  the  inland  became  Hubject  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way, and  wai  connequently  affected  by  the  war  between 
Chunh  and  Stau  which  took  place  in  that  country. 
Thia  chiefly  concerned  the  patronage  of  laymen,  and 
ended  with  tbe  adoption  of  a  new  Church  law  intro- 
duced about  1297  by  buhop  AmL  (Thii  Church  law 
waa  pubiiahed  in  1777  by  Urim  Joh.  Thorkelin,  under 

Krulimirftir  (rh  ai/i.) 

The  inner  condition  of  the  people  waa  anj-thing  bnt 
aatiafadory,  aa  immoralitj  and  other  vica  appear  to 
have  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  among  the  laity  aa 
well  as  among  the  clergy.  The  conventa  which  had 
ariaen  since  the  l!th  century-  fully  participated  in  the 
general  degeneration.  Externally  all  claaaea  of  (he  peo- 
ple ahowed  ■  atnmg  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
and  three  natirn  of  the  island  obtained  a  place  among 
the  sainta  nf  the  Church— Thorlalir,  Jon,  and  Gud- 


The  Refbrmalion  aoon  found  a  numbei 
among  the  earlitM.  and  muet  devoted  waa  Oddr  Gi>tta- 
chalkason,  the  author  of  the  flnt  traiulation  of  the  New 
TcMantent  into  Icelandic  (printed  at  Koeakilde,  IMO). 
The  Daiiiih  government,  of  which  Iceland  formed  a  de- 
pendency since  the  union  of  Nwway  with  Denmerit 
(1397),  oideavored  to  inlmduce  the  Reformation,  which 
in  ISSe  had  been  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  etate 
by  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen,  by  fbree ;  but  the  tnahops, 
eapedally  biahop  Aiason  of  Holar,  made  a  determined, 
Md  at  length  an  armed  oppoeiiion,  which,  however, 
fltuUy  (1550)  ended  in  hia  oaptiire  and  axccullon.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Iceland,  and  in 
the  next  yeat  (1561}  the  Reformation  waa  fully  catiied 
through. 

The  real  impraveiiient  in  the  condition  nf  the  Church 
was,  however,  only  gradual.  Many  of  the  customa  of 
the  medueval  Church,  such  as  the  use  nf  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  maintained  themselves  Ibr  a 
long  time:  ami  the  same  waa  the  case  with  (he  igno- 
rance and  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
But  griduaUy  these  defects  were  remedied  by  the  es- 
tabliahmcnt  of  learned  achoole  in  connection  with  the 
two  catheilrala  (1612)  i  by  the  eMaUiahtnentof  a  print- 
ing-pien  at  Hnlar  by  the  excellent  biahop  Gudbrandr 
Thorlak«on(1674>;  and  in  paiticubir  by  Ihc  new  trans- 
lation (if  Che  Bible  by  this  biahop.  a  service  that  contrib- 
uted lai^y  to  a  thomugh  reform  of  the  Church,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  beat-educated  poniona  of  the  Frot- 

Aa  regards  the  present  constitution  nf  the  Church  of 
Icetend,  it  reaembles  in  its  principal  featurea  that  of 
Denmark,  yet  not  without  preserving  some  of  its  own 
peculiarities.  The  sovereign  is  the  chief  biahop  (nimniuj 
rpiiaynu),  who  exercises  hia  authority  partly  through 
the  biahcipa,  partly  through  secular  officers.  The  Ush- 
opa,  in  the  election  of  whom  the  people  take  part,  occu- 
py the  position  of  superintendents,  and  still  have  an 
extended  jurisdiction.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  cenlun- 
the  see  of  Skalahold  waa  transferred  to  Reykjavik,  and 
somewhat  taur  (JB25)  a  cathedral  was  e«ublished  at 
Idngames.  near  Reykjavik.  The  episcopal  see  of  Ho- 
lar had  ptevioualy  (in  1801)  been  abolished,  aiul  the 
whole  ialand  placed  under  one  biahop.  Next  to  the 
tushops  are  the  provosta,  whose  office  waa  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  chieHy  of  a  Onancial  nature,  and  therefore 
Bometimes  occupied  bv  laymen.  8inr«  the  Reformation 
(1573-I5T4)  the  di|-nily  has  been  wboUr  of  an  eccled-  I 
astical  character,  and  includes  the  right  and  duty  of  su-  I 
perintending  large  districta.  On  the  whole,  there  are  19  i 
prOYoetB,  cEcli  of  whom  is  placed  over  a  number  of  par- 
iahefc    The  pastota  were  at  flret  appointed  by  the  biah-  | 


opa,  contrary  lo  the  provinons  of  the  Danish  Chmdi 
conalitution,  but  rince  166S  they  have  been  elected,  in 
accordance  therewith,  by  the  congngatimi,  unds  the 
superintendence  of  the  provost.  To  the  loyal  bailift 
was  reserved  lite  right  of  investing  the  pastor  (Ject  wifh 
his  office.  Subeeqnently  the  manner  of  appoinlntenl 
wai  somewhat  uodiAed,  the  appointing  power  beii^ 
given  to  the  bailiff,  and  a  right  of  oMiperation  to  the 
bishop.  To  the  king  of  Deniaark  waa  reserved  the 
.right  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  lonneofthclbtty- 
ecven  benefices,  whoae  yearly  income  is  from  40  to  IOC 
dollan  annimlly.  Only  five  of  the  299  chuichn  yidd 
an  income  higher  than  100  dollar*.  Some  dergymen 
have  an  income  of  no  more  than  Hve  dcdlar*  annually. 
All  have  therefore  )o  depend  for  iheir  support  chiefly  on 
fees  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  connected  with  Iha 
churches.  See  Maurer,  in  Hem^,  ftfol-JimyUepSd^, 
vii,  90 ;  Finnus  Juhannms,  /fiitor.  Ecria.  Itimtia  (torn. 
iv,  Havnic,  1772-78;  extanding  lo  the  year  1740,  and 
continued  till  1840  under  the  same  title  by  Petur  Petal- 
son,  Copenhagen,  1841);  M  llnter,  A'ori^n^fcjt.  m  An- 
mark  a. Koirregai,vdL  i-iii  (Leipzig,  1BSS-S8);  Haimr, 
Die  Btlrinniff  da  nonnrg,  Slamaa  ina»  Ckritirnliiaw 
(Munich,  I856-W,  2  vols.) ;  Harbon,  On  n/ormaHomrK  i 
/tfai>d(Copenh.l843).     (A.  J.  8.) 

Ich'abod  (Heb,  /-Jaihdd-  Tiaj-'-Bt,  WHm  b  Iba 
glory?  Lq.  There  ia  iro  pfory,  i.  e,  mr/hrKu;  Sept, '!«- 
Xa^ili  V.  r.  "Ejio/SiiJ,  and  even  Oia.xoflu^,  tU:.\  the 
son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli.  The  paiiu  oT  la- 
bor came  i  pon  his  mother  when  she  heard  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken,  that  her  huaband  waa  stain  in 
battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had  pnived  fatal  to  hia 
father  Eli.  They  were  death-pains  to  her ;  and  when 
those  around  sought  to  cheer  bcr,  saying,  "Fcu  iMit, 
tor  thou  haat  borne  a  son,"  she  only  answered  by  giv- 
ing him  the  name  of  I-cbabod,  adding.  "The  gloiy 
Is  departed  from  Israel"  (I  Sam.  iv,  19-22).  R.C. 
1126.  ThenBmeagaiaoceurainlSam.xiv,S,whera 
hia  aoD  Abitub  is  meotioned  as  the  father  of  the  priest 
Abiab. 

Icbtbys  (Greek,  IxBvt,  ajCiA).  in  Christian  anW- 
ohfn'  *  symbol  of  Christ.  The  word  is  foor.d  en  many 
seals,  rings,  lamps,  and  tombeloiiea  belonging  lo  the 
earliest  Qiriaiian  litnea.  It  is  formed  of  the  iuitial  Ie(- 
teiaofourSaviour'anamesandtilleBin  Greek:  'Iifmpc 
XpuiTiit,  6(011  'Vise,  ZwT^p,  Jrnit  Chriil,  the  Sou  «/ 
God,  lit  Sariour.  Tenullian  qieaks  of  (niristiaiM  ac- 
customed lo  plea&e  themselves  with  the  nt-tne  pucicntif 
"fishes,"  lo  denote  Ihat  they  were  bom  egain  into 
Christ's  religion  by  water.  He  says,  "  Nos  piacicnli  se- 
cundum r'xH^i',  nostrum  Jcsum  Christum,  in  acpii  nas- 
cimur"  (De  Uapl.  i,  2).  See  I'lsii.  Baptiemal  fcmU 
were  often  omamenled  with  the  %uro  of  afiah;  scrtnl 
such  remain  in  French  cathedrals.  Opiatus.  bithop  of 
Milnia,  in  the  4lh  century,  first  painted  out  the  word 
i^i't  as  fonncd  of  the  initjals  of  Christ's  I  it  lea  as  above 
given,  ami  tram  Ihat  lime  Ibrward  "Oriental  subtlety 
repealed  to  aaliety"  religima  aimiHludes  drawn  Aub 
the  sea.  Julius  Africanus  calls  Christ  "  the  great  dah 
taken  by  the  fish-hook  of  God,  and  nhose  fleah  iioiir<- 
ishes  the  whole  wcs-ld."  Auguatine  tays  that  "  ''jfivc  i* 
the  mysi  ical  name  of  Christ,  becawe  he  dtaccnded  alive 
into  the  depths  of  ihis  mortal  life— into  the  abyta  of 
waters"  {Dr  Citil.  D'i).  See  Didron,  CiruHam  /eom- 
irraphs,  i,  344  sq.;  Mllnter,  Smtbildtr  d.  alt  CkriHrtt 
(Alt.  1826);  Augusti.  ArrkHol.  i,  121  sq.)  FearaoD,  On 
ihtCretd;  Biddie, Citrut.'lBrtfinr.p.  184.    SeeloMRi- 

loo'nliun  ('tcuviDv,  of  unknown  derivation),  a 
town,  formerly  the  cqiital  of  Lycaonla  (accoidiog  to 
PtoL  V.  6, 16;  but  Phiygia  according  to  Slrabo,  xii,  6C8; 
Xenoph.  Amd).  i,  2, 19;  Pliny,  v,  26;  and  even  FMdia 
according  lo  Ammian.  MarccL  xiv,  2),  as  it  is  naw,  by 
the  name  of  Komffi,  of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
ia  ritualed  in  K.  lat.  S7°  61',  E.  kmR.  at°  40',  about  ISO 
miles  inland  fmm  the  Medilaianeani    It  was  on  the 
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put  liin  of  mnniuiilalian  bctwean  Ephcfoa  and  tha 
wBtfini  coMt  oTlhe  peniiuuU  on  one  litle,  and  Tamil, 
Antiacti,  ind  the  Euphnu*  on  the  other.  We  ne  thii 
iddkHtd  bf  the  lumtiTe  of  Xenufiboa  (I.  c)  and  tho 
hBi!nofCic«ro(urf/'uiii.iii,8i  v.tO;  X*,  4).  When 
tiat  Rmun  pmrindat  syMem  waa  nuUuiwi,  Mime  ol  the 
BUM  imixictaDt  roada  iuuneeted  one  inMher  at  thia 
poial,  u  auf  be  nen  fram  the  map  in  Leake'a  Atiu 
MuBT.  Theie  drcunutanoe*  ihouM  be  borne  in  mind 
when  ve  inca  Paul't  Joanwya  Ihrough  the  diatrirt. 
Imojiun  vaa  a  weU-cb«wn  place  fur  miiaionaiy  r^ra- 
liuL  The  apoUle'i  Bnt  viiit  wan  on  hi*  Snt  circuit, 
u  ennpanir  with  Dgunibu;  and  on  this  occaiion  he 
^)|iRiacbeil  i[  rrom  Anliuch  in  Ilaidia,  which  lay  Co  the 
Rett.  A.D.44.  From  Ihat  cily  he  had  been  ilriven  by 
the  poiecutioii  of  [he  Jewi  (Acta  xiii,  60,  SI).  There 
wne  Jen  in  Iconium  alao ;  and  Paul**  lint  eflbrti  heiv, 
•ctanling  to  hi*  cuatom,  wen  made  in  Che  aynaitague 
(liT,  1).  The  Teanlta  were  confidenUe  b«th  an>i>i>K 
tbt  Hebrew  and  Gentile  papulation  of  the  place  (ibiiL). 
Wt  thould  notice  that  the  working  of  miracles  m  Ico- 
aiaa  ia  emphatically  mentioned  (xir.S).  The  inUigues 
olfbe  Jewa  again  •drove  him  away;  Jie  jra*  in  d>>>S*r 
of  being  Honed,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lyitra  and  Derbe, 
io  the  caitem  and  wilder  part  of  Lyciniiii  (xir,  C). 
TUlhrr  abo  the  enmity  of  the  Jewa  of  Antioch  and 
Imuuin  puraued  him;  and  at  Lyalri  he  waa  actuallr 
■toxd  and  left  for  dead  (xir,  19).  After  an  inlen-ai, 
howerer,  he  pMiimed  oyer  the  old  giounil,  reviailing 
Ismium,  and  encouraging  the  Church  which  he  had 
faiiB(leilthen(xiT,at,J2).  AJ>.'I7.  Then  suffering 
■sd  dilGcuIciea  are  alluded  to  in  S  Tim.  iii,  1 1;  and  this 
tnnga  ui  to  the  conahleratinn  of  bia  next  visit  to  thi* 
nti({tiborhaad,  which  waa  the  occaainn  of  hia  flnt  prac- 
lieatly  aMOciating  himself  with  rimothy,  Paul  left  the 
Sjriaa  Antioch,  in  company  with  Siiaa  (Actn  xv,  W), 
tahiiaecDnd  miaeionary circuit;  and, travelling  through 
Qtida  (it,  41),  and  up  Ihniugh  the  pawn  oT  Tiurua 
iau  Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  eeit,  by 
Dohe  and  Lyatra  (xvi,  1,  !).  Thaufth  apparently  a 
anire  of  LyM,  TinMhy  wat  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Cfariatuna  of  Iconium  (xvi,  !) ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
intable  that  hia  circumciaion  (xri,  S)  and  ordination 
(1  Tun.  i,  18;  iv,  H;  vi,  1-i:  3  Tiro,  i,  6)  took  place 
Ihrre.  On  leaving  Iconium,  Paul  and  hia  party  trav- 
dM  to  the  noTth-vcat ;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioneil 
•gain  in  the  axcred  narrative,  though  there  i*  little 
Axibt  that  it  waa  viaited  by  the  apoMle  again  in  the 
nity  part  of  hia  third  drcuit  (Acta  xviii,  ^).  From 
>ta  poaition  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  Chriitian  intluetice  in  the  early  agta  of  the  Church. 
Tb(  enrioui  apocryphal  legend  of  St.  Thecia,  of  which 
Ionium  ia  the  acene,  must  not  be  entirely  pasaed  by. 
IV -AcuPaulietTheds'' are  given  in  full  bvGrabe 
(^ial  TuL  i),  and  by  Jona  (On  fAe  Qp»",  ti,  3Ja-t  1 1 } ; 
lad  in  bricfby  Conybeare  and  llawaon  {SI.  Pnu!.  i,  197t. 
The  Church  planted  at  thia  place  by  the  apoailo  con- 
tiauad  to  flourish  (Hieroclea,  p.  075)  until,  by  the  per- 
Kcntione  of  the  Saraccna,  and  afterwirda  of  the  Selju- 
^ita,wha  made  it  one  of  their  sultaniee,  it  waa  nearly 
But  some  Chrialiana  of  the  Greek  and 
with  a  Creek  metropoliUn  biahop, 
-■«  4UI  luuiH  iu  the  auburba  of  the  city,  not  being  pcr- 
nit>«d  to  reaidc  within  the  walla, 

Kwiyeh  ia  aitualed  at  the  foot  of  Momit  Tanru* 
dUniHtjvi,  1,  p.  19Ssq.),  upon  the  border  of  the  lake 
Tngiii^  in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  productiona, 
Faiticalariy  aprkola,  wine,  cotton,  fiax,  and  grain.    The 
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ciTCmnlineDCa  of  the  town  ia  between  two  and  ttana 
mile*,  and  beyond  these  are  auburba  not  much  leal  pop- 
utoua  than  Che  town  iuelf,  which  has  in  aU  about  30,000 
inhalricanta,  but  according  to  olhen  80.000.  The  wall*, 
strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with  square  towera,  which, 
St  the  gatea,  arc  placed  close  together,  were  Ifuilc  by  the 
Seljukian  aultan*  of  Iconium,  wbo  seem  to  have  taken 
hibit  the  Rieek  inscriptiona,  and 
and  sculpture  bdoiiging  to 
they  made  uae  of  in  build- 
ing tbe  walla.  The  (own,  auburba,  and  gardens  are 
ploicifully  supplied  with  water  from  stream*  whicb  flow 
from  sooM  hilia  to  the  westward,  and  which,  to  the 
north-caat,  join  Ch*  lake,  which  varies  in  tizo  with  the 
eeason  of  the  year.  In  the  town  carpet*  are  roanofac- 
tured,  and  blue  and  yellow  leathers  are  canned  and 
dried.  GotCoUt  wool,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  tbw 
IKoductions  which  enrich  the  soperior  industry  and  ikill 
uf  the  manufacturera  of  Europe,  an  sent  to  Smyrna  bjr 
caravans.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Koniyeh 
is  the  tomb  of  a  priest  highly  revered  throughout  Tur- 
key, called  HaiTit  Hevlana,  the  (bunder  of  the  Hevlevi 
Dervishes.  The  dty,  like  all  those  renowned  for  supe- 
rior sanctity,  abounds  with  dervisbea,  who  meet  the 
pueenger  at  every  turning  of  the  streets,  and  demand 
paras  with  the  greatost  clamor  and  insolence.  The  ba- 
laars  and  bouses  hat'c  little  to  recommend  them  to  no- 
tice. (Kinneir's  TnirtU  ia  A$ii  Minor i  Leake'a  Gmff- 
rapMy  of  Aria  MimOT  i  Amndell's  7oar  inAiia  Uimor ; 
Niebuhr,  rras.  i,  1 13, 149 ;  Hasse],  £nfflrw*r.  A  titiu,  u, 
197 ;  RcwmmlUlsr.  Uili.  Gtog.  i,  1,  p.  Wl,  307 ;  Hamll* 
ton's  Ratureiei  ta  Alia  Minor,  is,  306  sq.;  vtc  Fst 
Che  esrly  and  Giacian  hiaCory  nf  this  place,  and  Che  fsn- 
cifut  eCymologia  of  the  name,  see  Anthon's  Cliut.  IHd. 

IV.) 

iMMiOOUiUi),  or  IxAGK-BRKAKtno  (tltsiiv,  isHi^a; 
'rXofdv,  Io  bnat),  is  a  name  for  the  scruggle  in  Ihs 
Christian  (Hiurch  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  a*  it* 
name  indicates,  had  for  it*  object  Che  destruction  of  all 
images  used  for  worship  in  the  churches.  Frem  tba 
age  of  Constantine  tbe  reverence  for  pictures  and  im- 
age* constantly  increased,  ss  they  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess s  certain  sanctity  or  miraculous  power ;  and  at  ao 
eariy  an  age  as  that  of  Augustine  we  bear  him  confeaa 
that  many  had  fallen  into  the  auperstilion  of  sdnring 
pictures  rslhcr  than  the  Deity.  But  the  Icanoclastic 
cunCroveny  assumed  a  more  aerioua  aspet'l  in  the  8th 
century,  when  the  emperor  Leo  III,  the  laaurian  (717- 
741),  who,  previous  to  hi*  accession  to  tbe  thmne,  had 
assoriated  much  with  Jew*  and  Hohamnedan*,  on  tak> 
ing  the  aide  of  the  IcotMKlaata  in  the  tenth  year  of  hi* 
reign,  inued  an  edict  againat  the  use  of  images  in 
churches.  He  waa  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  a  dcMre  to 
draw  into  the  Christian  Church  the  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  who,  aside  Arwn  their  simple  theistic  faith,  were 
debarred  from  joininp  the  Christian*  by  an  aversion  to 
the  use  of  images.  But  the  people — who  felt  that  "it 
swept  away  from  their  churches  objects  hallowed  by 
devotion,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous 
agency;  object*  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  im- 
memorial veneration" — rose  up  in  masses  sgainst  the 
edict,  and  violent  disturbances,  especially  at  Constan- 
cinnple,  where  the  patriarch  himself  aideil  with  tbem, 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  superior  power  of  the 
goremment,  however,  soon  made  itself  felt,  Che  pictures 
vrere  destroyed,  the  insurrection  itl*  alajn  or  banished, 
and  order  restored,  after  a  fearful  massacre.  VeC.  not- 
withstanding all  Che  penalties  which,  by  order  of  Leo, 
were  inflicted  on  the  opponent*  of  Icoiioclssm,  cham- 
pions in  favor  of  the  bsg  of  imsges  in  churches  rose  up. 
Among  tbem  was  On  great  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.), 
who,  sftcr  adducing  the  ordinary  arguments  fur  im^es 
with  greater  elegance  and  ingenuity  than  any  other 
writer  of  his  dsv,  went  forth  in  bitter  invectives  sgainst 
the  Icoooclast*  a*  enemies  of  ChriM.  the  Virgin,  and  Che 
sainlsk  "Picture*  are  standing  memorials  of  criumph 
over  tbt  devil;  whosoever  deslreys  tbem  i*  a  Aiend  of 
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tlM  devQ,  >  Hmichaui,  and  a  DocetUt."  The  pope 
himKir,  Gt^oij  III,  jiut  all  the  oppoten  ofimigca  un- 
it^ Ikd)  but,  defpiM  tbt>  and  other  efints  on  hla  put, 
Leo's  taecettot,  Constuiliniu  Copronyiaus,  went  even 
funhei  than  Leo.  Having  idituii«d  the  condenmalion 
of  image-worship  in  the  Synod  of  Cooatantinople  in  A- 
V.  T54,  he  enforced  il  against  the  clergy  and  the  most 
noted  or  the  monks.  Many  monks,  who,  together  with 
the  patiiarchs  of  Alexandria,  Aniiucb,  and  Jerusalem, 
were  in  favor  of  the  images,  and  were  nnwilling  to  aub- 
•cribe  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. The  emperor  Leo  IV  also  enforced  this  lawi  but 
bU  widow,  Irene,  one  of  the  iiueat  of  women,  used  the 
l«ndeney  of  the  people  in  Ikvotof  iTnage-wonihip  to  en- 
able her  to  ascend  the  throne.  With  the  aid  of  the 
newly-elected  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  Tcrudoe,  she 
csllcil  a  synod  at  Nioea  in  787,  wherein  the  adoration 
of  images  by  prostration,  kiming,  and  incensing  was  re- 
eataliliahed.  Ualten  remained  in  this  stale  durinie  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Nicephoras  and  Michael  (802- 
818),  although  there  still  wen  Iconoclasts  to  be  found. 
But  aa,  during  the  strife,  the  adoralion  of  Images  had 
passed  into  the  gn»eet  idolatry,  Leo  V  (813-821) 
caused  it  tu  be  abolished  by  the  Synod  of  (kmstancino- 
ple,  and  punished  those  who  persisted  in  it  (mosdy 
monks,  with  Theodoroa  .Studiia  at  their  head).  Mi- 
chael II  (821-8^4),  who  overthrew  Leo,  tderatcd  the 
worship  of  images  without  thereby  satisfying  the  imago 
wonhippen;  but  Theophilus,  hia  bchi  (829-84:2),  on  his 
•ale  acceiaion  to  the  government,  renewed  all  the  edicts 
agunst  them.  After  his  death,  his  widow  reslored  im- 
age-wonhip  in  842,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Orthodoxy,  which  is  yet  kept  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  remembrance  of  this  restoration  (see  Boddieus,  Dt 
/alo  mihodoxo,  Jena,  1T2G).  The  Greek  Christians 
have  since  retained  images  in  theit  ebnrches,  but  with- 
out worshipping  them.  The  latins  also  derided  that 
the  images shoi^  be  retained,  but  not  worshipped ;  while 
the  French  Church  declared  most  positively  sgsinst 
image-wnrahip  in  the  Synod  or<!enliliacum  in  767,  and 
in  790  Charlemagno  presented  Vi  the  Ouncil  of  Nicna 
•  memorial,  Dc  impio  imajaaim  cuila  {I.U>ri  Carotmj, 
Tbereupon  images  were  allowed  to  be  retained  for  pur- 
poses of  education  only.  At  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in 
T94,Charleinagne,  with  the  osKnt  of  the  English  Church, 
caused  image-worship  to  be  condemned.  After  the  9th 
century  the  popa  were  gradually  more  inclined  towards 
image- worship,  and  it  soon  became  Retkeral  throughout 
the  IVcal.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  continued  to 
favor  the  practice,  aiid  the  Council  of  Trent  decided 
fonnally  in  its  twenty-fifth  session  that  (he  images  of 
ChTist,«fIhcholyrin!in,  andofother  sainlsare  tobe 
placed  in  churches;  that  they  ou^t  to  receive  due 
Tencratinn,  not  because  the*  have  any  divinity  or  vir- 
tue in  them,  but  because  hooor  is  thus  reflected  upon 
those  whom  they  represent!  »o  tAat  Mie  people,  by  kiss- 
ing the  images,  bowing  to  thett),  etc,  pray  to  Christ 
and  honor  the  saints  whom  the  intages  represent,  This 
image-worship  led  to  [ulgrimagea  to  the  shrines  of 
saints  great  in  repute  for  their  power.  The  Creek 
Church  admits  only  the  painted  and  raised  imager,  not 
carved  tlgures,  like  (he  Church  of  Rome.  All  the  Chris- 
tian sects  in  the  East  ore  given  to  imsge-woiship  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nestorians,  the  Christians  of  SL 
Thotna^  and  the  Ruseian  Roskohiiki,  The  (ierman  Be- 
ftntners,  although  opposing  image-wonhip.  held  some- 
what different  opinions  on  the  sulject:  thus  Luther 
tolerated  imagea  as  an  ornament,  and  also  as  edifying 
mementoes,  and  condemned  the  deslmction  of  the  im- 
ages and  the  altars  at  Wittenberg  in  1622.  The  Swiss 
Reformers  opposed  images  in  any  shape  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  hod  them  taken  out  of  all  the  churches — often 
with  great  violence,  as  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
not  even  now  tolerated  in  the  Reformed  Church,  nor  in 
the  psrticular  denommations  that  have  sprung  from  il. 
Hohammsdanism  proscribes  image-worship;  it  tyen 
bibids  the  reproduction  of  the  image  of  at>y  living  be- 


ing, thoDgh  it  be  not  for  the  pupoaa  of  worsbipplDfc  tt. 
See  Wessenberg,  Die  chrulUdun  BiUIer,  em  B^/otA- 
nagt  nttfef  d.  chrinl.  Simla  (Constanz,  1877,  8  Tob.) ; 
Schloaser,  GtMCll.  dn-  BildrrttMrmttidfn  Kauer  (Fntkt 
ad. M.  1812);  ilix,  Drr  BiUerlnil  At  BftiB^iirut*n 
KaiifT  (Iriti,  1839);  Kttitr  I^.  ii,  !8I;  Uilmas^ 
Gibbon,  ZJfcJBK  and  fall  o/ Rati.  Kaip.v,  10  ^i-i  Hil- 
man,  Latia  Chritticauls,  ii,  MB  sq.;  Pieurr,  L'lmtnal 
tsfxiioii,  s.  V.  Bilder;  Kngham,  Orig.  Kerki,  book  viii, 
ch.viiij  Butler,  Accfc..  Hul.  (Phila.  1868),  i,  SW  aq.; 
RtDk^friiloryo/lluP<ipa,i,l9-i6.  See  Iiuos-itOM- 
aHiP.    (J.  H.W.) 

Iconocluts.    See  IcoKOCLAtN. 

Iconodnliata.    See  iHAcx-woBsiiir. 

IcOBOgiaphy  (ilriiv.  imqge,  and  rpn'fu,  I  ifrarriBe), 
the  science  of  so-called  "t^ristian  art"  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  hislni;  and  deacrip- 
tion  of  im(^^  pictures,  mosaics,  gems,  emblems,  «c 
There  exist  in  our  day  tnany  exquLuie  spcrimcna  of 
Christian  iconography,  »hich  are  jUTserved  in  Ulirarira 
and  museums,  and  arc  invaluable  to  us  in  dptenninioe 
the  exact  history  of  this  "Christian  an."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  illustralioas,  the  form  of  the  letteta,  suffice  to 
determine  the  age  and  cotmtry  where  the  work  wa>  pro- 
duced. Thus  a  comparison  of  HSS.  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  brings  Ufure  us  the  sevenl  stages 
which  mark  the  growth  of  Christian  iconogropby.  See 
ILLL-MIMATION,  Aut  OF.  The  most  imporunt  toodrm 
work  on  the  subject  is  Didron,  Mar.iKl  if  lamograjikit 
CAr<finK(rariB,184S,flwi);  trans. into  Knglisfa,  CAiu- 
fum  lamajfrnplij/,  voL  i  {Londm,  1851,  12mo).  Older 
works  are,  Poleotti,  De  imag.  Marr.  el  pnfcaat  (Ingulat. 
1591,  4tD);  MolanuB,/te  PieI.el  Itmgg.  SocHm  (Lout. 
1670);  lie  llitlaria  Satr.  Imagg.  rl  /'ufaranrot  (1619, 
i2mo)  ;  Mlmter,  SmMldrr  drr  AUat  Chrittem  (Ahnoa, 
1825, 2  vol«,4to) ;  Wewnberg, i>ie  C4rtM/.StUrr  (Cm- 
stance,  1827).      See  iMAtlE-WOBSHIF.      (J.H,W.> 

Iconoltttiy  (ifniv,  image,  and  Aorpiia,  mraf^), 
the  worship  or  adoration  of  images.  Hence  iDiage-wor- 
shippers  are  called  Icoimbilra,  or  Icondaten.    tJee  Im- 


Iconomnoby.    See  looictMnjtan. 

IconoatiUia  {iltavoaraat^)  is  that  p«it  of  an 
Easlcm  chureh  which  correspoiids  to  the  allar^raOt  in 
English  churches.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  rood- 
screen  (q.  v.),  which  in  its  general  arrangement  it  rc- 
scmUes,  only  (the  mysteries  being  absolutely  to  be 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  people)  the  pjnels  are  tolid 
to  the  top.  The  rovd-enren  separates  nare  and  choir; 
the  iconostasis,  however,  separates  chou  andbtma.  '■It 
has  three  doors;  that  in  the  ccnltc  conducting  dittcity 
to  the  bema;  that  to  the  right  to  the  rfiowniom,-  that 
of  the  left  to  the  prvlketii,  throngh  which,  of  ooursc, 
the  great  entrance  is  made.  On  the  right  uf  tlic  cen- 
tral door,  on  entering,  is  the  icon  of  our  Lord;  on  the 
left,  that  of  the  mother  of  God;  the  others  are  arranged 
according  to  the  laste  or  devotion  of  the  arehiten  or 

(Hie  remaining  in  the  Aiion  crypt-choich  of  Tcpeke^ 
man,  in  the  Crimea,  which  probably  dates  from  ahoot 
A.D.  860.— Neale,  llin.  Euilem  ChunA,  Iiurod.  i,  191 
sq. 

Ida,  (list  abbess  of  the  conrcnt  of  Argensolea,  taa> 
iahcd  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  I3th  century.  She  wast 
remoiluble  woman,  very  learned,  anil  acknowledf^  to 
have  disputed  on  the  most  intricate  theological  quotkos 
with  great  abilily.  She  died  in  I22G.  Her  life  was 
written  by  a  monk  of  Ciieaux,  but  remains  in  MS.  (ma, 
—  Hafmrt  Lill.  dt  la  fnaa,  iviii,  261 ;  Moefer,  A'oat. 
Biog.  GMralt,  xxvi,  174. 

Id'alah  (Heb.  Yidalah;  nbttn',  probably  crolnri; 

Sept.  'Id^irXa'),  a  city  near  the  wcitem  border  of  2ebB- 

uentioned  between  Shinuttn  and  Bethlehem  (Joah. 

15).    According  to  Schwan,  it  is  called  Ctiaii  in 

the  Talmud,  and  is  identical  wrlh  the  i-iUage  KtSai  ak 
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tSM,  dx  Englbh  mil«  loath-witt  of  StaimrDa  ot  8e- 
■BDi*  iPalatiK,  p.  I7£),  He  doublltM  nicn  to  tha 
•iKe  Diaiked  on  KobLnaon')  m^p  u  ATiJal  ri-KireJi,  in 
Art  TKlley  of  tha  Kishim,  MHiLh-wett  of  Semunieh  or 
riBoniui  a  [woitioD  uot  impmbabU, etpecUlly  if Qurk- 
<d  bf  Lhfl  ruina  on  tbc  nonh  nde  of  tbe  livtr.  Dr. 
gabiatoa,  who  ■fterwaid*  viaiUd  it,  (all*  it  "yriifu,  a 
iiiiiinlili  village  with  do  tracea  of  antiquity"  {IjUtr 
bHarata,p.llS);  but  Van  da  Veldc  ihovi  that  U  ae- 
taailThu  many  marks,  althoogh  lunr  much  ohliteralcd, 
<f  b^  an  old  lite  ( Jfrnwir,  p.  S2i). 

IdadtM  DC  Idatbitw,  mnianwil  Claiidii,  a  Span- 
tili  prdatr,  wai  bom  in  the  flrec  baJfofthe  4th  century. 

tinpuahcd  bimHlf  by  the  iniempcraic  E«al  with  which, 
logadwc  with  Ithidus  (q.  >.),  biibop  of  Ononnba,  he 
ofpctd  the  hneiy  of  PrLidllian  (q.v.).  He  wrote  a 
nfalalioo  of  the  latter'i  doctrine  under  the  title  Apolo- 
fttni,  which  ii  now  loat.  In  S8S,  after  the  death  of 
tb*  ampfTot  Haximua,  who  had  penecuted  the  PriKil- 
Eaaata,  Idaciaa  leNgned  hi*  biabopric  Having  suboe- 
qaaoly  aUempted  to  regain  it,  be  wan  exiled,  and  di«l 
■but  the  year  892.  According  to  Sulpitlua  Stverua, 
Idaeiui'i  conduct  waa  lea*  acTer^ly  judged  by  hi 
mpoiarica  than  that  ot  Ilhadut.  The  wiitin 
dibtd  to  him  are  giren  in  the  BOHatkeca  AKiw  . 
*.  See  Sal[Htiua  Sevema,  Hutoiia  Saera  /  laidore  of 
SniUe,  Dt  ScriplorilHU  Ecdrtiatlieit ;  Anlonio,  BUL 
Bt^tna  vttMM,  i,  I7i;  HoeCer,  f/om.  Biogr.  Giniralr, 
nil,  77b;  Meander,  Ck.  Ilil.  U,  111  aq.;  Kurtz,  Ck. 
Bill,  i,  il4  aq.    See  PRiacit.i.uiiisrs. 

Wii't'tit  of  Lameoo  ( Lcmuetniii'),  who  became 
biihop  of  Gallicia  in  427,  distinguished  himielf  by  hia 
oppoaglion  to  the  Hmichouu,  whom  he  sought  to  drirc 
bom  Spain.  He  is  auppoaed  to  bare  died  in  469.  Hi 
iai^aDthDrara  history,  a  continuation  oftheCbroot 
rieaof  St.  Hieronymita,  beginning  with  tbe  year  879  and 
Hiding  with  468.  The  isaertion  that  thii  work 
uied  with  Felagitn.  bishop  of  Osiedo,  in  the  IStl 
tnry,  is  bj  no  means  latiafactorily  prored.  It  haa  often 
b«n  printed  and  annotated,  as  by  Sirmond, /7^.  vot.  ii ; 
HoaqatUStriplt.  Frame,  vat  l;  and  beat  ty  Florei  Es- 
pam.  Ba^nula,  iv,  S4&  aq.  Ue  is  alao  auppoaed  to  be 
tbe  aothot  of  Fatii  OMaH^arM. — Aachbach,  Kird^Let. 
iii.4(». 

Idtmmll  (Heb.  Yilbaii',  CX"^^,  prob.  Aauftd;  SepU 
'IjaffiK  y-  r.  'Iifiiat,  Vulg.  Jtdcbot),  a  deaeendint  of 
Jiidab,  who,  with  his  two  brothen  and  a  sister  («t« 
TKUpomlt),  are  aaid  (t  Chinn.  iv,  B,  accordmg  to  (he 
AiUi.  Vera.)  to  be  "  of  the  father  of  Etam,"  pmbab' 
*■*"■";  of  the  lineage  of  the  founder  of  that  placr, 
pohifa  they  wero  themaelrea  iu  aettien.  1I.C  c 
l«lt    SeejEzuaL2. 

Id'do.  tbe  name  of  several  men  in  the  OlA  Teata- 
aou,  of  dilfierent  fonns  in  the  Hebrew. 

L/ido'  (nj>,  fimrlj,  or  bom  In  tftttival;  Sept. 
laar.TDlg.  AMo),  a  Levile,  son  of  Joab  and  fatbi 
Zoih  (1  ChrDa.Ti,!I);  called  mors  aecDiately  perh^is 

a.  KaA>'  (i'ni.iow^.aepflaaint.Vulg.JoAfa), 
Miof  Zechariah,  and  David's  viceroy  of  the  half  tribe 
tf  Hsoaaseh  east  (1  Chrm.  jutvii,  31).     EC  1014. 

a.  /<Us-  (Kl'ns,  a  prolonged  ftirni  of  No.  1 ;  Sept 
UU,Vulg.  Addo),  the  father  of  Ahinadab,  which  lat- 
IV  was  Sofaanon'a  purveyor  in  the  dlaCrict  of  Hataanaim 
{1  Kings  iv,  14).     aC  cir.  99S. 

*.  /d*'  (lis.  |«„,e  as  flnt  name,  Z  Chron.  xii.  15; 
nii,  »;  Sept.  ■Aitii,  Vulg.  Addo)  or  Ytdo'  (ilS-^,  2 
Chnm.  ix,  M,  margin,  but  Yrdi',  ^^"i;,  text ;  both  len 
accarale  tbmiaror  the  last  name;  Sept. haa 'luiW.Valg. 
'4^  A.  Vn.  "  Iddo-),  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote 


Kli  duiii^  ihdr  reigns  (JGiion.  xii,16);  and  who  in 


that  capacity  reoorded  certain  predictions  againat  Ja»- 
boam(2  Chnu.ix,Z9;  alihouch  Gertheau,  ad  loc,  and 
Ewald,  Itr.  GtteL,  Od  ed.,  i,  91G,  think  thia  ■  diflerent 
person).  B.C.  poal  958.  it  secma  from  2  Cbron.  xUi;  23' 
that  be  named  hia  book  d'llp,  Midnuli,  or  "  Expo*)- 
l"  Joaephua  (Ant.  vitl,'^,  I)  autea  that  this  Iddo 
liiiv)  was  tbe  prophet  who  waa  aent  to  Jeroboam  at 
Bethel,  and  consequently  tbe  same  that  waa  slain  by  a 
Hon  for  disobedience  to  liis  inatructions  (1  Kings  xiii)  { 
commenuiorahaTefollowcdthtastalement. — 
Kitto.  He  is  also  identiOed  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on 
!  Chron.  xv,  1). 

5.  fddo'  (i^S,  same  name  as  last,  Zech.  i,  I,  elae-    * 
where  tt^'^r.  id.;  but  K^^S,  Iddi',  apparently  by  enor, 

'ABiJ',  but  'Alatat  in  Neh.  xii,  4, 
and 'A^xfni  in  Neh.  xii,  16;  Vulg.  vliUo,  but  ^dbju  in 
,  xii,  16),  the  father  of  Barachiah  and  grandhther 
le  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i,  1,  ~ ;  comp.  Ezra  v, 
i,14;N<h.xii,lG).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  priests 
letnmeil  froni  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii, 
4).    B.a5St 

6.  Iddo'  (1>IK,  mithap ;  8q)t.  oniita,  Vulg.  Edda), 
chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity  ntabliahed  at  Ca- 
ilphia,  a  place  of  which  it  is  difflcidt  tn  determine  the 
position.     It  vtaa  to  him  thai  Eira  sent  a  requisition 

caravan.  Thirtv-eight  Ixvitea  and  !50  Nethinim 
refunded  to  hia  call  {V^n  viii,  17-20).  B.C.  469.  It 
would  aeem  from  thia  tbit  Iddo  waa  a  chief  penan  of 

Nethinim,  descended  from  thoae  Gitieonitee  who 
were  charged  with  tbe  aervile  labors  of  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple.  Thia  ia  one  of  several  cinumstances  which 
indicate  that  the  Jews,  in  their  several  colonies  imder 

Exile,  were  atill  ruled  by  the  heads  ofthdi  ttaUoD, 
and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 

7.  See  Jadax. 

Idaallsm  (tnao  idm)  ia  a  term  given  to  several 
ayatems  of  phihiaophy,  and  therefore  varying  in  its  lig- 
niflcBtian  according  to  tbe  meaning  which  they  sever- 
ally attach  to  the  void  idta.  Until  the  17th  century, 
when  Deacanea  came  forward  with  hia  IMicourie  oa 
.tf(<AMl(l637),itbadtheaienitIcation  which  Plato  gave 
to  it,  and  was  underatood  to  refer  to  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  eternal  brma  (I'fiiii)  existing  in  the  divine 

■    •  '■       -        •^-  -   [he  world  and  all  aeu^te 

ato  agreed  with  the  real  of 
this— that  all  things  connat 
DT  matter  ana  inrm,  anu  that  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  made  existed  from  eternity  without  foim; 
but  he  likewiae  beUei'etl  that  there  are  eternal  fonns  of 
all  poeuble  things  which  exist  without  matter,  and  to 
those  eternal  and  immsterial  forms  he  gave  tbe  luune 
of  ideas.  In  the  Platonic  aense,  then,  idau  were  the 
pattetna  according  to  which  the  deity  fashioned  the 
phenomenal  or  ect>Tial  world"  (Roid,  liJtUtrtual  Ptnccrt, 
Eaa.  i,  chap.  ii).  The  word  was  used  in  thia  aenae  tiot 
only  in  philosophy,  but  also  in  Ulerature,  down  to  the 
17th  centut}-,  aa  in  Spenser,  Shakapeare,  Hooker,  and 
Milton.    Thua  Hilton,  in  his  P(tra(fiMi,M<. - 


Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  inrcnna  ua  that  the  change 
nfsigniflcation  alidta  was  flrst  introduced  by  David  Va- 
chanan  in  I6B6,  one  year  earlier  than  Drscartea,  saya  In 
bi*i>tBTus«onj,p.70:  "The  fortune  of  Ibis  word  is  cu. 
rious.  Employed  by  Phuo  to  expreaa  the  real  forms  of 
the  intelligible  world,  in  lolly  contrast  with  the  unreal 
images  of  the  aenaible,  it  waa  lowered  hy  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  Itw  objects  of  our  consciousness  in  gBi- 
eraL  When,  alter  Gaasendi,  the  school  of  Condillac 
had  analysed  our  highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the 
idta  waa  atill  more  deeply  degraded  from  its  high  orig- 
ioaL  Like  a  (alien  aoRel,  it  wn  relegated  fVom  the 
aphere  of  divine  intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  human 
Bcnae,  till  at  laat  Ueoiafia  (more  correctly  iifaa%«),  a 


won]  which  could  onlj  proptrlg  tagget  in  i  priori 
schenK,  deducing  our  knuwltdKe  fnm  the  intelkct,  hu 
in  Fnncc  become  the  luoie  peculiuly  dininctive  of 
Ihat  philosophy  of  mind  which  eMlumvely  derive*  our 
knowledge  froni  the  eenMe."  InilCHl  of  employing  the 
lemtbniigi,Mptciti,pka*tium,tlc^ynl}i  refenncc lo t^ 
nentil  npreMnution  o(  ezumil  things,  u  had  pce- 
rioudy  been  done,  Detcvtee  adopled  tin  word  idta. 
In  thiausenfihc  wunihe  wu  followed  hy  other  philos- 
ophera,  u  Ldbnitz  and  Locke,  who  dcMred  the  word  to 
■tand  for  "  whatever  ia  the  object  of  the  undentand- 
lnf(  when  a  man  thinlu."  Hence  the  meatallmpnanon 
that  we  are  inppoaed  to  hare  when  thinking  of  the  aun, 
without  maas  the  actual  object,  ii  called  our  idea  of 
the  iun.  The  idea  it  thui  in  contnut  with  the  Knaa- 
tion,  or  the  fbeling  that  we  hare  when  the  aenaee  arc 
engaged  directly  or  immediately  upon  the  thing  ilaelf. 
TIm  aenaation  is  the  reeult  of  the  prteaore  of  the  object, 
and  declaiTS  an  eitenial  reality;  the  Impceawn  per- 
luting  after  the  thing  haa  gone,  and  recoTenblfl  by 
mental  eauaea  without  the  original,  ia  the  ide*.  Al- 
though the  woi^  in  thii  applicalioa  may  be  so  guarded 
aa  to  lead  to  no  bad  conaeqaencea,  Keill  {tiitfU. I'oir.Ej 
i,  chap,  i)  moat  vehemently  prot^ted  againat  ila  uae 
■uch  a  Moae,  holding  thai  it  gate  countenance  to  t 
aetting  up  of  a  new  and  fictitioui  dement  in  the  opei 
tiona  of  the  mind.  But  thi>  rai»a  the  great  que*' 
tion  of  nietaphyiica,  namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowMge  of  an  external  world.  BUhop  Berkeley  (q. 
T.),  however,  muM  be  regardad  a*  the  true  representa- 
tive of  modem  idealiam.  He  held  that  "  the  qualities 
of  aui^Kised  objecla  cannot  be  ptrenred  diadnct  from 
the  mind  that  percavea  them ;  and  these  qualities,  it 
will  be  allowed,  are  all  that  (tc  can  know  of  such  ob- 
jects. Ir,therdbre,there  were  external  bodi 
posaiUe  we  should  ever  know  it;  and  ifthei 
we  should  have  exactly  the  same  leaaon  for  believing 
(here  were  aa  we  now  have.  All,  tbeiefon,  which  really 
exists  is  spirit,  oc'the  thinking  priodpte'—ouraelvea,  i 
(Ulow-men,  and  God.    What  we  call  ideal  are  prese 

onkr  of  succeative  pnaentalion  is  what  we  m'»n  by: 
laws  of  nature."    This  mode  of  speculation  of  bisi 
Berheley,  which  he  defended  with  so  much  acotenesh 
and  which  Lewis  (ffirf,  o/ PW.  ii,  aW)  now  goea  fi] 
U>  defend,  claiming  that  the  toshop's  critics  roisuni 
stood  him,  he  held  to  be  the  ouly  possible  true  vien 
our  nature  and  the  goTemment  of  God.    But  there  is 
no  question  that,  whatever  bencflta  it  may  hive  bestow- 
ed upon  the  bishop  and  his  immediate  disciple*,  it  hai 
been  found,  practically,  to  lead  lo  Mivpliciint.     "  By  tak- 
ing iwny  the  grounds  of  a  belief  which  ia  both  natural 
and  universal,  and  which  cannot,  at  first,  be  even  doubt- 
ed without  a  severe  exerdse  of  thought,  It  shook 
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negatloo  of  this  or  that  poDtire  belief,  but  uuTC^ 

stnisi  of  the  human  facultiea,  oonsidered  aa  means 

for  the  BOiuisition  uf  truth.     They  contracUct  each  nb- 

r,  and  leave  nothing  certain  except  that  oothlng  can 

e  krfown.    See  HiHi',  Heih.    The  l^erauD  pkOn- 

opheiB  Kant,  Fichte,  and  SchtUin^,  who  are  often' claaa- 

g  the  idealistic  school,  used  the  word  idra  in 

the  Platonic  or  transcendental  sense.     Hegel,  on  ihs 

other  hsnd,miidiArd  the  use  of  Ihe  word  to  such  sn  px- 

ent  that  his  idealism  doe*  not  only  deeerte  to  be  ca&cd 

iboiaff-idealism,  but  much  more  pniperiy  pantheiatie, 

10  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Elestics  ancienllj,  or 

of  Sionoia  in  modem  times.    It  is  thus  apparent,  fasn 

looseMB  of  Ihs  ^iplicalion  of  the  wind  idro,  a>d 

danger  of  ita  not,  conveying  a  drfiki/r  »igniBc«tiTB, 

I  we  need  a  general  word  in  the  English  langva^e 

cb  may  mure  aecuialely  express  Ihe  conlraat  to  a^ 

^tuality.    But,  as  no  better  has  yet  bcoi 

~     '  "    *     uae  of  idfati/y,  "  btiag 
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T  at  once  the 


ir  knowledge  and 
duct.  It  amnnf  (0  throw  distrust  on  Ihe  evidence  of 
tbe  senses,  as  it  really  invalidated  the  spontaneous  con- 
cluaons  which  every  man  inevitably  forms  ftom  that 
evidence."  This  theory  is  conclusivelv  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  Hume;  for,  if  a  main  jullar  of  the  e<liflce 
eould  so  easily  be  shaken,  what  was  there 
fhim  throwing  down  the  whole  (hbric? 
whoe  Berkeley  began,  Hume  proceeded  much  farther, 
and  left  unsssailed  hardly  one  article  of  human  faith. 
He  denied  the  reality  not  only  of  the  object  perceived, 
but  of  the  mind  perceiving.  He  reducfd  all  thinking 
existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting  ideas,  each 
one  being  known  only  at  the  instant  of  its  manife 
to  craiBciouBieBs,  and  then  fading  away,  leaving  nr 
recognisable  trace  ofirself  on  Ihe  memory,  and  affording 
no  gmund  for  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
even  know,  he  mainlainti,  that  any  one  thing  depends 
npon  another  in  the  relation  of  an  effect 
We  know  no  true  cause  whatever,  and  onr 
power  is  a  fiction  and  a  blunder.  The  concluaion  of  the 
whale  matter,  according  to  bis  plukiso|diy, 


'hat  h 


le  present  imjaa 


tenacity  a] 

ling  poiars,  having  those  objects  to  alt  practical  end*  fae- 
helhcr  of  sight. 


n  the  exercise  of  on 


nell,  snd  al 


tranifoimed  into  ideas  wh 
of  (he  original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  Ihf  m  in  the 
way  of  pursuit  ur  avoidance,  or  can  diaciiminate  aad 
compare  them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  first  condilioa  a* 
sensation.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  hia  /.ecfam  «•  Lagie 
(i,  IM),  has  endeavoteil  to  avoid  employing  Ihe  word, 
but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy  have  freely 
adopt 'J  it  ill  the  above  acceptatiaiL  See  Chambers, 
Csdap.v,blO  sq.;  Krauth'a  Fitming,  Voaik  o/ PkUf. 
p.  !22  W).  1  Brande  and  Cox,  Did.  of  Batita,  Lit.  ami 
'<rr,ii,ie9i  HareU,//uf(»7o//>ti:2a).p.56sq.;  Lewia^ 
Hill.  ^ PhUot.  (eulai^  ed.},  sec  Index;  Farrar,  OtL 
fliil.qfFm  rioiifl*/,p.4M;  H-Coah,/n(aMcw  ^fls 
Mind,  p.  SIT  sq. ;  llortll's  Tennemann,  HUl.  n/Msfos. 
sec  Iiidexj  A'..4.An'.No.lxxvi,p.60>q.i  Jamr.BacLiL 
xx,398sq.     SeeNiHiuaH;  RxAuaM.    (J.H.W.) 

IdlfitCB  (ihArai,  prirate  mrn\  a  term  applied  bf 
tome  early  wrilen  tn  Uymen  in  diainctim  fmrn  miaia- 
ten  (iX^foi).  Chrysostom  {lloml.  SB)  and  Ttieodimt 
(Comi*.  in  1  Cor.)  employ  the  word  in  this  signifleitico, 
and  show  llut  Ihe  apoMle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16)  tha 
designates  a  private  person,  whether  lesned  or  un- 
learned. So  also  Origen,  Cimira  Crii.  vii,  p.  SM.  Se* 
Bingham,  Orig.  Krela.  bk.  i,  cb,  v,  §  6.     See  Latti. 

Idl6t«»  (Gr.  Miiinic)  U  a  term  sometimes  naed  in 
Ihe  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  Ihe  Rodbead  to 
designate  Ihe  proptrly  (I^t.  proprittai)  of  each  divine 
person.  This  m^st,  however,  not  be  confoonded  with 
Ihe  divine  allrHmltt  (eteniily,  omDipresence,  oniiiii»- 
lence,  etc),  for  Ihey  are  inherent  in  the  divine  csshhc, 
and  are  the  common  poasctsion  of  all  Ihe  dii-ine  hypos- 
Uses,  while  the  idiotes,  on  the  other  hsnd,  is  a  peculiar- 
it}-  of  the  ^fpoMtnMti,  and  therefore  cannot  be  cosnmoni- 
cated  or  Iruisfeired  from  one  to  another. — Schall  Ck. 
Hill,  iii,  67B.    See  Tnunrr. 

Idle  (flJlSI.  tIMfiil.  also  dfoitfiil;  n^^,  to  it  srot, 
in  Kiph.  U>  te  bag,  Exod.  v,  B,  IT ;  vA'XS,  ndsfeiKr, 
l*rov.  xxxi,  37;  rMUD,  miisBHS,  Ecdes.  x,  18; 
U^t^.  to  nH,  Eaek.  xvi,  49 ;  opyii,  not  mrHag,  htei- 
ally,Matt.xx,S,6;  lTim.v.19!  ■■•>hif!/W,iP««.i,S; 
jfi^,TiLi,l!;  morally,  Matt,  xii, 36 ;  Xqpac,  an  "tdk 
lair,"  Luke  xxiv,  11).  Of  Ihe  foregoing  iuitanca  of 
the  use  of  this  word,  Ihe  only  one  requiring  special  coo- 
sideialion  is  Matt,  xii,  86,  ■■  I  say  unto  yon,  that  rrtrf 
iJir  teord  that  men  ahall  speak,  they  shall  give  sn  ac- 
count thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  where  than  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  ojunion  as  to  the  ifiter- 
pretallon  of  p^fin  apyoi;  translated  "  idle  wtad.'  To 
the  ordinary  TT'inff'"".  which  makta  the  phmae  bo* 
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tfdtilait  to  vain,  umI  benca  teichd  Unguagr,  J.  A.  H. 
TlUnun,  in  an  exlendHl  crilicum  (On  Ikt  priiKipat 
CiBua  <if  forctd  li-Urprrl.  of  Ike  N.  3",  printed  in  tlie 
Ama:  BA  Btpot.  fur  1831,  p.  48l^iH),  objecU  that  it 
Tiakm  Ibe  ualivs  mcuung  of  the  wnid,  which  ralbei 
iacua  an  empty,  JncoiuideTat*,  and  hcnot  iuiiimn 
t,  appeating  to  tbe  cooMit, 
d  at  the  IiTpocrital  Pfaariiceg.  On  th« 
MhB  hand,  the  luual  inlerpnUtiDn  ii  •upported  by 
the  actual  oceanaict  ot  nntipii;  tcicknl,  in  the  panlld 
ntwe  3b,  and  by  the  uiage  of  atbst  Greek  wriceri,  &  g.. 
Symauchoa  in  Ler.  lix,  T,  Tor  b^H,  where  Sept.  u^uni'; 
lmapb.Mem.i,t,i7;Ciixra,defal.l2.  (See Kuiniil, ad 
lac}  The  umi  ia  ;«obably  inloided  to  be  of  wide  >ig- 
■illcatini,  ao  ai  (a  loclude  both  Ibeae  aenaea,  namely, 
ktilf  and  miKMjF,  a*  being  both  apeeiea  of  unlnith  and 
baedltMly  oUered,  yet  productive  of  miachief. 

IdlaaesB,  aveniaa  rnm  labor.  The  idle  man  it, 
ii  every  view,  both  fboliah  and  ciiminaL  He  Uvea  not 
la  G«L  IdlnUH  waa  not  node  fur  man,  nor  man  for 
■Banf,  A  snail  meaaun  of  reflection  might  convince 
(Tcry  one  that  for  aoma  uaeful  purpoae  he  wai  aent  uito 
Iba  world.  Man  ti  placed  at  the  head  nf  all  tbingi  here 
bdav.  He  ■■  faniiahed  with  a  great  preparaliim  of  fac- 
■Itit*  and  powera.  He  ia  enlightened  by  reason  with 
Baaj  important  diacDveriea ;  even  taught  by  rerelatioii 
ID  consder  himaelfaa  lantomed  by  the  death  of  Chtiat 
from  miaery,  and  inlmded  lo  riae  to  a  uill  higher  rank 
b  the  BiuTene  of  God.  In  auch  a  aituatioti,  thus  di*- 
tinguiihed,  thoa  Tavored,  and  aaaialed  by  his  Cieator, 
doeahe  answer  the  endof  hia  being  if  he  aim  at  no  im- 
pnTement,  if  he  puiaue  no  useful  design,  if  he  live  for 
tn  otha-  puipoae  than  to  indulge  in  doth,  to  eoniume 
itie  fniita  of  the  earth,  and  ipend  hia  dayi  i:i  a  dream 
af  vanity?  Exiatence  ia  a  ucred  tnnt,  and  be  wbo 
thai  misempbyi  and  aquanden  it  away  1*  ticachennia 
bo  it*  author.  Look  around,  and  yon  will  behold  the 
whole  univene  full  of  active  power*.  Action  ia,  m 
u  ^leok,  the  genlua  of  rlature.  By  motion  and  exer- 
■ion.  the  ayMem  of  being  ia  preaeived  in  vigor.  By  ita 
^Ifcniit  paita  alwaya  acting  in  KibordiDalion  to  each 
ethH,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  carried  on.  The 
heavenly  bixliea  perpetually  reTolve.  Day  and  night 
inLiaaantly  r^)eBt  their  appointed  course.  Continual 
•psaiiona  an  performing  on  the  earth  and  in  the  wa- 
lea.  Nothing  ttanda  atUL  All  is  alive  and  stirring 
Ikraagbout  tb*  oniTcrae.  In  the  midst  of  this  am- 
Maled  and  buay  acene,  is  man  alone  Co  teiDain  idle  in 
Ua  place?  Belong*  it  (o  him  to  be  the  sole  inactive 
aad  slothful  being  in  the  creation,  when  in  so  many 
•ays  he  might  improve  his  own  nature,  might  advance 
tke  glory  oTthe  God  who  made  him,  and  contribute  his 
pan  to  the  general  good?  The  idle  live  not  to  the 
wwld  and  their  feUow-creaturea  any  more  than  to  God. 
If  eay  plan  had  a  title  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  inde- 
prudent  of  hi*  fellows,  he  might  consider  himself  as  at 
tteny  lo  indulge  ia  nlitary  esse  and  sloth,  without 
being  reapondble  In  othcra  for  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
ckocaes  to  live.  But  there  ia  no  such  person  in  the 
vstbL  We  are  connected  with  each  other  by  various 
nIaiiDQs,  which  create  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence 
Ihat  teachea  from  the  higbeet  lo  the  lowest  stati 
■aeiety.  Without  a  perpetual  circulalion  of  activ 
licaandoAcef.whichBllare  required  to  perform  in 
iBiB,  the  orda  and  hapjuneaa  of  the  world  could  n 
Bsiatained.  Superion  are  no  more  independent  of  their 
iaferion  than  these  inferiora  of  them.  F.ach  hav 
■atnda  and  dalma  upon  the  other ;  and  he  who,  in  any 
■rnirion  of  life,  ref usea  to  act  bis  part,  and  to  conti" 
Uaihve  to  the  general  atoek  of  felicity,  deserves  lo  tie 
pna^bed  fma  society  as  an  nnvofthy  member.  "  If 
■ly  maa  will  not  work,"  say*  Paul  (2  These,  iii,  10), 
'asiher  shall  he  eMU*  If  he  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
TBce  tbe  puipoaea  of  society,  he  has  no  right  to  enjoy 
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>r  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  Sloth 
enfeeblee  eiiually  the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers. 
"'  haracter  falls  into  omtempt.  His  fortune  is  oon- 
i.  Disorder,  confusion,  and  embarTaasment  mark 
his  wbola  situation.  Idleness  is  the  inlet  to  licenlions- 
leaa,  vice,  and  immorality.  It  destroys  the  (Hindplca 
if  religion,  and  opens  a  dour  lo  sin  and  wickedness.  EV' 
^  man  who  rtcollecia  his  conduct  must  know  that  his 
lours  of  idleness  always  proved  the  hours  moat  danger- 
HIS  to  virtue.  It  was  then  that  criminal  deeire*  atoae, 
guilty  passions  were  suggested,  and  de«gns  were  formed, 
I,  in  their  issue,  disquiet  and  embitter  his  whole 
Habitual  idleoeaa,  by  a  silent  and  secret  progicaa, 
undermines  every  virtue  in  the  soul.    More  violent  paa- 

torrenls,  which  totm,  and  swell,  and  bear  down  ev- 
erything befbre  them  j  but,  after  having  overflowed  their 
banks,  their  impetuosity  subsides,  and  they  retum,  by 
degrees,  into  their  natural  channel     Sbth  reaemblM 
the  slowly  -  flowing  putrid  stream,  which  stagnates  in 
(lie-manh,  products  venomous  aiiimala  and  poisonoua 
plants,  and  infect*  witli  pestilential  vapors  the  whole 
nooiidtng  country.    Havmg  once  tainted  the  soul, 
teavea  no  part  of  it  sound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ves  not  to  conscience  those  alarms  which  tbe  erup- 
ma  of  bolder  and  Oercer  emolioos  often  occastoo. 
Kothing  ia  ao  great  an  enemy  to  the  lively  and  qiiriled 
ijuyment  oT  life  as  a  relaxed  and  indolent  babit  of 
ind.     He  wbo  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labor,  know* 
>t  what  it  is  to  enjoy.     The  happiness  of  human  life 
depends  on  the  regular  proeecutiun  of  some  laudable 
pose  or  object,  which  keeps  awake  and  enlivena  all 
powers     Rest  is  agreeable,  but  it  is  only  from  pre- 
ing  lalwrs  that  rest  acquires  its  true  relish.    When 
mind  is  suffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
power*  decay :  it  soon  languishes  and  sickens';  and 
the  pleasorea  which  it  propoaed  to  obtain  from  rest  tei^ 
minate  in  tediousnas  and  insipidity.     See  Blaii,  Ser~ 
awai,  Sermon  xxxix;  Warner,  Aytfm  o/Dhvalj  and 
MoruHlg,  iii,  tSi ;  Logan,  Strmotu,  Sermon  iv;  Rotnn- 
son.  Timlogioal  Dttttomaiy,  a.  v. 

Idol,  properly  an  outward  object  adored  as  divine,  or 
a*  the  symbol  uf  deity.     See  Idolatrt. 

I.  Cbiitfficalioii  of  ScriplHrtU  Irrmt  kanug  pkj/tieat 
r^errMK  lo  nch  oifeeU^^Ai  a  large  number  of  didkrent 
Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ejtber 
by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no  means  nnifomily  (he- 
one  or  more  in  Greek  more  oniformly  translaledX 
1  be  of  aotno  advantage  to  attempt  )o  discriminate 
■en  them,  and  asugn,  as  nearly  as  the  two  lan- 
guages will  allow,  tbe  Engtiah  eqaivaleola  for  each. 
-  e  Imaub. 

(I.)  Abstract  teniia,«hich,withadeep moral  signiS- 
eancc,  express  the  degradation  associated  with  idolatry, 
and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of  the  language  against  ita 

(L)  General  terms  or(fMil0iJsigniflcation.—l.V^VM, 
lUr,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of 
*l^d,  Mit'trr, "  fidsehood,''  with  which  it  sCanda  in  pai^ 
allelism  in  Job  xiii,  4,  and  would  therefore  much  resem- 
Ue  dm,  as  applied  to  sn  idol.  It  is  generally  derived 
fkom  the  unused  root  ^^^  lo  bt  tmptg  or  vain.  De- 
lilzBch  (on  Hab.  ii,  18)  derives  it  from  the  negative  par- 
tide  ^K,  at,  "die  Nichtigeni"  but  according  to  FUrat 
{HtadiB.  s.  V.)  it  is  a  diminutive  of  bit,  ••  god,"  the  addi- 
tional syllable  iiulicating  tbe  greatest  contempt.  In 
this  case  tbe  aigniflcation  above  men^oned  is  a  sub- 
sidiaty  one.  The  same  authority  aswriB  that  the  word 
denotes  a  amali  image  of  the  gnd,  which  was  consolled 
as  an  oracle  among  the  E^ryptisna  and  Phimicians  (Isa. 
xlx,3t  Jer.  xiv,  M).  It  ia  certainly  used  of  the  idols 
of  Noph  or  Memphu  (Enk.  xxx,  18).  In  stnmg  con- 
traat  with  Jehovaii,  it  appears  innHbzc,Gi  xcrii,7,ths 
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•ontmt  probtblif  bMug;  heigbtencd  b;  the  icMoibUne* 
bctWMn  ililim  and  llShim.  A  KiniewhM  nmilir  ptoy 
upon  wonla  is  obaervible  in  Hab.  ii,  18,  CS^K  n-iVo^K, 
«iKiiiitf™ira,A.V."  dumb  idols."     See  Eu 

a.  B'b^Vl.  giUilim',  also  ■  lenn  of  contempt,  of  un- 
ceiUiR  ongiii  (Ezek.  xxx,  13),  but  (aobebly  derived 
ftom  bbj,  to  ro^  IS  (fiiit7,  hence  iv/km.  The  Ribbinical 
authoridei,  rererring  V>  such  puaagca  w  E«li.  iv,  ! ; 
Zeph.  i,  17,  have  fsvored  Ihe  inteipieMtian  given  in  Lhe 
DUrgiu  of  Ihc  A.V.  to  Deut.  x*bt,  17,  "doDKy  god«" 
(Volg.  "  Bonlee,"  "  sordes  iilolDrum,"  1  Kings  xv,  13). 
Jihn,  connecting  it  with  V3i,g6Ial,  "to  roll,"  spplin  it 
to  the  stocka  uT  ireea  of  which  idols  were  mede,  end  in 
mockery  celled  siUilim, "  rolling  things"  (a  nlemdo,  he 
MyB,  though  it  ia  dilAcutt  to  net  the  point  of  hii  remark). 
Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  Ironi  the  Arahic 
jalla, "  to  be  t;rea[,  Ulustrioui,"  give*  his  loeference  to 
the  rendering  "stones,  atone  gods,"  thuB  deriving  it  from 
^k,  gal, "  a  heap  of  atona  i"  and  in  thia  he  is  followed  hy 
Flint,  who  translates  jptlfu J  by  the  Gecman  "Stcinhaufe." 
The  cxpreHion  is  ap|)iie<l,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  fUse 
gods  and  their  symbola  (Deut.  xxix,  17;  Enk.viii,  10, 
etc).  It  slauds  aide  by  ude  with  other  contemptuous 
term*  in  Exek.  xvi,  3G ;  xic,  8,  as,  for  example,  y|?1^, 
Moteff,  "filch,"  "  abomination"  (Ezek.  riii,  10),  and  eog- 
nale  terms.  .SeeDtMO.  May  not  n-'b»k»  mean  aBara- 
ttti,  the  commoneet  of  Egyptian  idoh?  The  tense  of 
dang  is  ammtpHate  to  the  dung-beellc ;  that  of  rolling; 
i>  doubtful,  for,  if  the  meaning  of  the  verb  be  retained, 
we  ahnutd,  in  this  form,  rather  expect  a  paaeive  sense, 
"a  thing  loUedj'  but  it  may  be  obsetved  that  these 
gnmmatical  nUea  of  the  sense  of  derivatives 
ways  to  be  strictly  inMMed  on,  for  Sidon,  liT'S,  though 
held  to  signify  "  the  place  of  fishing,"  is,  iu  the  list  of 
the  Noachians,  the  name  of  a  man,  "the  Ssherman,' 
'AXu  vr,  of  Fhilo  of  Byblus.  That  a  specially-applicable 
word  is  used  may  perbapa  be  conjectured  fr 
coirence  of  Q^b^SM,  which,  if  meaning  little  gods,  would 
■ptl;  describe  the  pigmy  pTEii-aeKER-KESAit,  Puh- 
Sokari'O^iia,  of  Blemphia.  Ezekiel  uses  the  tetn: 
cVl^a  of  the  idols  of  Kgypt  which  the  Istaelitee  wet« 
commanded  to  put  away  at  or  about  the  t 
Exodus,  but  did  not,  and  seem  to  have  carried  into  the 
Doert,  for  the  some  word  is  used,  unqualiHed  by  the 
mention  of  any  country,  of  those  wor8hi|iped  by  them 
in  the  Desert  (xx,7,f<,  IC,  lg,!4);  it  is,  however,  appa- 
rently employed  also  for  all  the  idols  worshipped  in 
Ouiaanby  the  Israeli les  (ver.31;  xxiii,S7).  SnnbKi 
were  so  abundant  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicianf 
that  there  is  no  ressun  why  they  may  not  have  been 
employed  also  in  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitiah  false 
gods ;  but  il  cannot  be  rarely  supposed,  without  fiirtbei 
evidence,  itiat  the  idols  of  Canaan  were  virtually  termed 
KonbicL     See  l)uiTi.E. 

(il)  (ieneral  terms  of  ham  algnifleation. — S.  'IK, 
J'm,  rendered  elsewhere  "nought,"  "vanity,"  "iniqui- 
ty," "  wickedness"  "  sorrow,"  etc.,  and  only  once  "  idol" 
(Is*.  Livi,  S).  The  primaiy  idea  of  the  mot  seems  to 
be  eaptiiifu,  nothingness,  as  of  breath  or  vapor;  and. 
by  a  natural  transition,  in  a  moral  sense,  wickednen  in 
tla  active  form  of  minchief;  and  then,  as  the  result,  sor- 
row and  trouble.  Hence  Sen  denotes  a  vain,  lalse, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  tbe  essential  nature 
of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The 
character  of  the  word  may  be  leaml  IVnm  its  associates. 
It  stands  in  parallelism  with  OBK.  r'piri  Ilea.  xU,  29), 
which,  after  undergoing  various  mnlificaljona,  comes  at 
length  to  signify  "  nothing ;"  with  KtJ,  kt'hd,  "breath" 
or  "  vapor,"  itself  applied  aa  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  reverence  (Deut.xxxii,21 ;  I  Kings 
xvi,  13;  I>Ba.xxxi,6;  Jer.  viii,  19;  x,S);  with  K1S, 
A&T, "  nothingnces,"  "  vanity ;"  and  with  ""pti,  ^t  Itr, 
"  loliebood"  (Zech.  z,  3) :  all  indicating  the  uttei  worth- 
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B  of  the  idols  to  wliom  homage  was  paid,  and  tbt 
fnim  and  delusive  natuie  of  Iheu  worshi]!.  It  i*  em- 
ployed in  an  abstract  aense,  to  denote  idolaliy  in  gen- 
eral, in  1  Sam.  xv,  23.  lliere  ia  much  signidcance  in 
the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Deth-aven.  the  gnat 
centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hc&  iv,  16).    See  Bimi- 

y^tf ,  liiUJM',  "filth,"  "impurity,"  especially  ap- 
plied, like  the  cognate  }']^1^i  tht'kdt,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleannesa  (Eick.  xxxvti,  SS; 
Nsh.  tii,  G),  auch  as  food  oltbred  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix,  7 ;  comp.  Acta  xv,  SO,  29).  As  referring  tu 
idols  themselt-es,  it  prijMrily  denotes  the  obaceoc 
I  with  which  their  worship  was  amociated,  and 
hence,  by  metonymy,  ia  applied  holh  to  the  ohjecta  of 
worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who  partook  of 
tbe  irapuritv,  and  thtia  "  became  loathsome  like  theii 
love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Has.  ix,  10).    See  A 


G.  In  the  same  connection  must  be  noticed,  though 
It  actually  tendered  "  image"  or  "  idol,"  rit^^S,  hi'iknii, 
abame,"  or  "shameful  thing"  <A.T.  Jer.  xi,  13;  Ha& 
:,  10),  applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  cha 
the  obscenity  of  his  wonhip.    See  BAAi.-fmit. 

G.  niE^K,  ei/m6k', "  honor"  or  "  leiTor,"  and  hence  an 
object  of  honor  or  teiror  (Jer.  1, 38),  in  reference  either 
to  the  hideouaneas  of  the  idola  or  to  the  groBs  character 
of  thtit  worship.     In  this  respect  it  is  dnely  connected 

7.  rxVBO,"n>'Sfc''«f'*i  a  "fright," "honor,"  applied 
to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood,  which  Asa  cut 
down  andbumed(l  Kings  xv,  19;  SChron.xv,  IG).and 
which  was  unquestionably  the  Phallus,  the  aj-mbol  of 
the  productive  power  of  nature  (Movers,  PkOx.  i,  S7I; 
Selden.  dt  Bit  Syr,  ii,  6),  and  the  natuie-gwtdeas  Ambe- 
rs. Alliwon  is  suppnmd  to  be  made  to  Ibis  iu  Jer.  x, 
a,  and  Epist.nf  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chron.  xv,  10  the  Vulg. 
render  "simulacrum  IMapi"  (comp.  Horace, *■  funun  avi- 
umque  maxima  /oiTni^o").  The  Sept.  bad  a  difftnnl 
reading,  r.liich  it  ia  not  easy  lo  determine.  They  trona- 
lBie,in  1  Kings  xv,  13,tbe  same  word  both  by  viiraioi 
(ii'itli  which  corresponds  the  Syriac  'idu,  "a  fcstivsl,* 
reading,  perliaps,  ^^^7,  'Sterrtk,  as  in  S  Kings  x,  SO; 
Jer.  ix,  2)  and  raTalioiic,  while  in  Chronicles  it  is 
tiiuAoy.  Poasibly  in  1  Kings  xv,  13  they  may  have 
rewl  hr^xa,  metnUMdi,  for  n^X^B^,  mipUaUlU, 
aa  the  Vulg.  fprcunt,  of  which  "aimulaerum  turpiau- 
mum"  is  a  conecticm.    See  Oroi'e. 

(II.)  Wo  now  come  to  the  conaideralioB  of  Ibose 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  iddi 
Bs  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wonli^ 
ped  through  them. 

(i.)  Terms  indicating  the  fona  of  idola^-a  5C^  « 
Vpe,  te'md,  with  which  Uesenius  compana  as  cognate 
bda.  n^dj;  and  dW,  felrm ;  the  Lat.  limilii  and  C.r. 
i/ioXi'ic,  signifles  a  "  likeness,"  "  semblance."  The  Tar- 
gum  in  DeuLir,  10  gives  S^'U,  (minf,  "  figure,"  aa  the 
Hiuivalent,  while  in  Eick.  viii,  8,5  it  u  raidered  by 
&3X,  titlim,  "image."  In  tbe  latter  poaaogea  the  Sj-t- 
iac  has jbatnCiS,  "a  statue"  (theirr^qof  theSeptnagintl 
which  more  properly  correepraids  to  mafttsebaJt  (see  Kb 
13,below);  andinDentiKntt,"kind"(=Tit.ot).  Tbe 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  7  ia  rcndoed  "  image*  of 
four  face^"  the  tatter  words  repRsenting  the  one  unda 
consideration.  In  3  Chron.  xxxiii,  16  it  appewa  b 
"  carved  images,"  following  the  Sept.  ro  yXvirror.  CO 
the  whole,  IhetlT.t/mvofDeut.ir.te;  3  Chim.  xxxiii, 
7,  and  the  "  simulacrum"  of  the  Vulg.  (S  Chron.  xxxiii. 
16}  most  neariy  resemble  the  HelxanKJl  See  Cabvo. 
9.  D^Z,(fr'(»i(Chald.vf.andcVx,r*rfan'),iabvsl] 
lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem,  connected  whb  31, 
ttfl,  "  a  abodow."  It  is  Che  "  image"  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created  (Geii.i,27;  romp. tVlsd.  ii, 23),  diatkH 
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gnted  from  t^W,  demith,  or  "  likeneH,"  ■ 
■gd'htm  the'idei''  which  itnpitatnu  (Schmidt,  i)« 
tmof.  Dei  m  Horn.  p.  81),  chough  it  would  be  ntli 
imM  upon  thii  dutinclion.     In  ths  N.  T.  i/ewf 
pea  u>  repnacot  tin  Utio-  (CoL  iii,  lO;  compare 
StfL  It  G«L  V,  1),  V  iitioimiia  the  foinw  of  the 
«nb  (Rotn.  i,  !3:  nii,  S9;  PbU.  u,  7),  but  in  Heh 
I,  new  ii  oppoaed  ta  acts  u  the  eabMutce  to  the  UD- 
■riMnitisI  form,  of  which  it  u  the  perfect  npraentk- 
tire.     The  Sept.  nnder  dmili  by  a/uiivacCi  u^oiu/ia, 
HBiv,  Buotof ,  iiid  (kIbb  moM  (nquentl;  by  (inv, 
iboagh  ufuHv^ui,  ((JwXov,  and  Tvwot  aka  occur.     But, 
■htterer  ababact  term  may  bfat  da&w  the  meaning  of 
artrm,  it  it  unqaestiooibly  uMd  to  denote  the  rinble 
kmt  of  exlental  objecti,  aod  ii  applied  to  flgnm  of 
pld  and  nlrer  (1  Sam.Ti,G;  Numb,  xxxiii,  G2 1  Duu 
■ii,l),Hich  n  the  golden  image  of  Kebuchadneim,  aa 
nil  aa  to  thoae  painted  upon  walla  (Eiek.  xxxiii,  14). 
'iDtgcT  peifaapa  moat  neailf  npnaents  it  in  all  paa- 
■gt*.    Apidied  to  the  human  ooontenance  (Dan.  iii, 
l>X  it  aigniiea  the''expRaH)n,''ind  oomqmnda  ' 
t£ia  of  Matt  xxriii,!,  though  ifemiihkagKea  rather  with 
the  Platonic  naage  of  the  latMr  word.    See  (Iravsn. 

10.  rOI^Fl,  ItmAtM',  rendered  "  imago"  in  Job 
1»;  dnwhe^  "mmilitude"  (DeuL  iv,  12),  "likene 
(Dentv,  8);  "fbrro,"  or  "ahape"  would  be  betlpr. 
Dent,  ir,  16  it  ia  in  panUdiam  with  n^33n,  labnifk; 
Eunlly  ** build i'  hence  "plan"  or  "model"  (2  Kinga 
iTi,  10;  compare  Exod.  xx,  4;  Niunb.  xii,  B). 

11.  3XT,  aOat;  3X9,  t'Ott  (Jer.  xxii,  38),  of 
Ctel  (laa.  xlviii,  b),  '•m  flguce,"  all  derived  from  a  toot 
U;,  otMob, "  to  work"  or  "  faihion"  (akin  to  3Xn,  tka- 
lail,tDd  the  like),  are  terms  applied  to  idob  aa  expreaa- 
iaf-  that  their  origin  wai  due  to  tbe  labor  of 
verb  in  ita  derived  aeniea  indicatea  the  aff^row  and 
Dnible  cnoaequent  upon  aerere  labor,  but  the  Utter 
■mm  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  tbe  notion  of  sorrow 
VRT  moat  pniiniDait,  the  word)  aa  applial  to  idola 
might  be  compared  witb  6aa  abOTe.  laa.  Iiiii,  3  ia 
nsdned  in  the  Pnfaito  Syiiac  "  idols"  (A.  V.  "labon"), 
bu  the  reading  wai  evidently  different.  In  Pu.  cxxxix, 
i4.:X3  T^^^ia  "idolatry." 

II.  n->X,  Mr,  mwe  only  applied  to  in  idol  (Ian.  xlv, 
U:  SepC  vfiaoi,  ai  if  D^M,  fyjai).  The  word  uaually 
dtoDtei  "  a  pang,"  but  in  Ihii  tnatance  ia  probably  ron- 
iKCttd  with  the  roota  *14X,  Mir,  and  1X;,yJUar,  and 
nj^iSea  "  a  ahape"  or  "  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idoL" 

13.  nasp,  nuMaAdl',  anything  aet  up,  a  "atatue" 
(=a^,  itrltib,  itx.  xlili,  13),  applied  to  a  memorial 
Kwe  like  thoae  erected  bv  Jacob  on  four  aeveral  occa- 
B]ai(G<n.xxviii,l8;  xxzi,4Gj  zm,  14,  SO)  to  com- 
awotatc  a  criiia  in  hia  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of 
BKhaL  Such  won  the  itooea  act  up  by  Joahua  <Josh. 
ii.  9)  after  the  paaaage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shcchem 
(uir,  36),  and  by  Samuel  when  viclorioui  over  the  Phi- 
i«iBCa(l  SanLVii,!!).  When  aolemnly  dedicalad  they 
me  aDointed  witb  oil,  and  libationi  were  poured  upon 
Ikaa.  The  word  ia  applied  to  denote  the  ubeliska  wbich 
Mood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
Sfnlii  (Jer.  sUii,  IB),  two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cu- 
t^  high  and  eight  bnad,  each  dI  a  aingic  atone  (Herod. 
■i.111).  ItiaalaausKlaftheBtatD«ofIiBal(2)ung> 
iii).  whether  of  atone  (2  Kingi  ji,21)  or  wood  (id.  26), 

Saaatia.  Moven  {Pkm.  i,  674)  conjeclurea  that  the 
latter  wen  ataluea  or  ooliuuna  diitinct  from  that  of 
hat,  which  waa  of  atone  and  conical  (p.  673),  like  the 
"  Beta'  of  Paphoa  (Tacit.  //,  ii,  3),  and  probably,  there- 
in, belonging  to  other  dntiaa,  who  were  hia  wdpttpoi 
t  tipffmiuH.  The  Phonidana  oouaHTatal  and  anoint- 
ed ttoM*  hkc  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  aa  aome 
tUak,  ttnm  thia  cirenmatanee,  Aefytfo.  Many  auch 
mt  aatd  to  have  beoi  aeea  «■  Ht.  Lebanon,  near  Heli- 
V^  iWditated  to  Tariooa  goda,  and  many  prodigtca 
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«  related  of  them  (Dan 


in  Fhotiua,  quoted  by 
Dw;jiaf ^  T^unuun,  ii,  £j.  i  uw  Bame  authority  deacrihei 
Ihem  aa  aerolilei,  of  a  whitish  and  aomeliretea  purple 
color,  ipherical  in  ahape,  ani)  about  a  span  in  diameter. 
The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  alone  in  tbe  Kaaba 
at  Uecca,  aaid  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  (iabriel,  and  ttte  atone  at  Epheaua  "which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acta  xix,  B5),  arc  examples  oT 
the  belief,  anciently  aa  common,  tliat  the  godi  aent  down 
their  imagea  upon  e^h.  In  the  older  worahip  of 
Greece,  stonea,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  (vii,  22,  §  4),  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  images.  Thoao  at  Phars,  about 
thirty  in  namber,  and  quadrangular  in  ahape,  near  the 
ataluo  of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  atone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
("ambilico  maxime  aimilia"),  enriched  with  emeralda 
and  genu  (Cuttiua,  iv,  7,  S  81) :  that  at  Delphi,  which 
.Saturn  waa  said  to  have  swallowed  [Pauaan.  Phoc.  34,  f 
6);  the  black  atone  i^  pyramidal  shape  in  tbe  temple 
of  Juggemaot,  and  the  holy  atone  at  Pennua,  in  Gala- 
tia,  aacred  to  Cybele,  ahow  how  widely  spread  and  al- 
most univeiaal  were  these  ancient  objecta  of  wonhip. 
See  Pillar. 

Ckiaely  connected  with  thcee  "slatuM"orBaal,whetb- 
er  in  tbe  form  of  obeliaka  or  otherwise,  were 

14.  Clnn,  ehammamm'.  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
moat  paaaagea  "  aun-imagei."  The  word  has  given  riae 
to  much  diacuaaion.  In  theVulg.  it  ia  tranaUted  thrioa 
Hnmiaera,  thrice  driabra,  and  once  foKO.  The  Sept. 
gives  n/iivq  twice,  tiJwXn  twice,  liikiva  j^iipoiroi'irra, 
liiikirjiutTtt,  and  ru  uJflfXii.  With  one  eiception  (S 
Chton.xxxiv,4,whichia  evidenlly  cotTUpt),theSyti^ 
haa  vaguely  either  "feara,"  L  e.  obJecti  of  fear,  or 
"  idola."  The  Targum  in  all  paaaagea  tranalatea  it  by 
Ct^9D''3n,  dHtKanaaga',  "houaea  for  star-wonhip" 
(FHnt  compares  the  Arab,  Ckaimai,  the  planet  Mercuiy 
or  Yenns),  a  rendering  which  Riwenmuller  tupporta. 
(Teseniua  preferred  to  consider  these  chamtrtftatfii  aa 
"  veils"  ar"shrinea  aurrounded  or  shrouded  with  hang- 
ings" (Eiek.  xvi,  16j  Targ.  on  Isa.  iii,  19),  and  scouted 
the  interpretation  of  Buxiorf— "  atatua  aolarea"_as  a 
mere  gueaa,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically  anent- 
ed  to  KoaenmUUer's  opinion  that  they  were  "ahrinea 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  tbe  atar^"  Kimchi,  under 
the  root  \011,  mentions  a  conjecture  that  they  were 
trees  like  the  Aiheriat,  bat  (a.  v.  Dsri)  elsewhere  ex- 
praaea  hia  own  belief  that  the  Nun  ia  epraithetic,  and 
thai  they  were  ao  called  "  becauae  tbe  aun-worshif^Kta 
made  tbem."  Aben-Em  (on  Lev.  xiii,  30)  bb}-s  thej 
were  "houaea  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,"  which 
Bochart  approvca  (CnHiv»,ii,  IT),  and  Jarchi  that  they 
were  a  kiiid  of  idol  placed  on  the  roots  of  hooaei.  Vos- 
■ius  (Oe  IdoL  ii,  350),  aa  Scalifpr  before  him,  connecta 
the  word  with  Amanua  or  Omanus,  llie  aacred  fire,  the 
symbol  of  the  Penian  eun-god,  and  rendera  it  pgma 
(comp  Selden,  ii.  8).  Adelung  {Milkrid.  i,  1&9,  quoted 
by  Ueaenioa  on  laa.  xrii,  8)  suggested  the  same,  and 
compared  it  with  the  Sanacrit  huma.  But  to  auch  io- 
terpretaliooa  the  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4  is  inim> 
ical  (Vitringa  on  laa.  xvii,  8).  Gesenius'a  own  opinion 
appears  to  have  fluctuated  conaiderably.  In  his  notes 
on  laaiah  (/■  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  col- 
umna"  to  the  more  definite  one  of ''sun-column\"  and 
is  inclined  to  look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  dcrivatiou 
of  the  word.  But  in  bis  Thesaunu  he  mentiona  the 
occurrence  of  Ckawiman  as  a  synonym  of  Baal  in  the 
and  Pahnyrene  iiucriptioni  in  the  acnae  of 
Solaria,"  and  ila  after  apiilicalion  to  the  stat- 
imns  erected  for  his  worship.  Spencer  {De 
Ixgg.  Htbr.  ii,  25),  and  after  him  Michaelis  (Supp/.  aA 
Ltx.  Hfbr.  a.  v.),  maintained  that  it  signified  aUtues  or 
lofty  colomna,  like  the  pyramids  or  obeliaka  of  Egypt. 
Movers  (Piia.  i,  441)  coiicludea  with  good  reason  that 
tbe  lun-gnd  Baal  and  the  idol  "Chomman"  an  not  ea- 
aentiaU;  diSarenL    In  hia  diacuaaion  of  CAammonua  ha 
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m;*,  "ThcM  inugn  of  the  Bre-god  wnt  placed  od  for- 
eign or  non-lerselituh  ilUn,  in  conjunction  with  (he 
■jtnboli  of  Ihe  niCure-godden  Ashush,  of  ffu/i/jar/ior 
<i  Chnm.  xiv,  3,  B  i  xxjiiv,*,7;  lM.ivii,B;  iivii.  9), 
■■  Ku  atherwiH  usiul  with  Dul  4ud  Aihenb."  Th^ 
an  mentioned  wiih  the  Aiherim,  and  the  latter  are 
coupled  with  the  etatuea  of  Baal  (1  Kingi  xir,  !S ;  2 
Kinga  xxiii.  14).  Tlie  chammiaiim  and  Matuee  are  oaed 
pcomiiGUOUily  (compare  2  Kings  xxiii,  11,  and  3  Chnm. 
xzxiv,  4;  2  Chion.  xiv,  S  and  6),  but  are  never  apoken 
of  together.  Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  anivea  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palmynne  in- 
acription  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has  been 
thua  rendered:  "  This  colamn  (tuart,  CAommdiw},  and 
this  alMi,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  etc,  hare  enctad  and 
dedicated  to  the  sun."  The  Teneto-Greeh  Veraion 
leavea  the  word  untiuulated  in  the  suange  form  dc<i- 
pavTfi.  Protn  the  expreaaions  in  Eiali.  vi,  4,  6,  and 
Lev.  xxvi,  SO,  it  may  lie  infeired  that  Lhne  coltunns, 
which  perhapa  repreaenled  a  riling  flame  of  6n  and 
stood  opon  the  altar  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxxir,  4),  were 
of  wood  or  atone.    See  AaHERAH. 

IG.  n^iSti,  HHUjljU',  occnn  in  Lev.  uri,  I ;  Nmnb. 
xxiii.ft3;  Eaek.Tiii,  IS:  "device,"  moat  nearly  mite  all 
pasaages  (compare  Psa.  Ixxiii,  7 ;  l>rDV.  xviii,  1 1 ;  xxv, 
11).  This  word  has  been  the  fruitful  caoae  of  as  much 
dispute  aa  the  preceiling.  The  general  opinion  appears 
to  be  that 's  '{M  signiHca  a  stone  with  Ogoreg  graven 
upon  it.  Ben-Zeb  explains  it  as  "a  stone  with  flgorm 
or  hien^yphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis ;  and 
it  la  maintained  by  Uovera  (fkHn.  i,  lOfi)  that  the  ba- 
drfio,  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the''lapides  efB- 
giati"ofMinuciua  Felix  (c  3),  are  time  "  aUmea  of  de- 
vice," and  that  the  characters  engrain  on  them  are 
the  Upii  aroixfia,  or  chaiacleia  lacred  to  the  aeveial 
ddtiee.  The  invention  of  these  characters,  which  is 
aacribed  to  Taaul,  he  conjectures  originated  with  the 
Serea.  Geaenius  eicplains  it  as  a  atone  with  the  image 
of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astaite,  and  refers  to  his  Mon,  Pkm. 
p.  Sl-24,  for  otheia  of  a  similar  chaiMder.  Raahi  (un 
Lev,  xxi,  1)  detivea  it  fhim  the  root  ^SlD,  to  cover, 
"becaoae  they  cover  the  floor  with  a  pavement  of 
atones."  The  Targnn  and  Syriae,  Lev.  xxvi,  I,  give 
"stone  of  devotion,"  and  the  Ibnner,  in  KnmbL  xxxiii, 
63,  has  "  house  of  their  devotion"  where  the  Syiiac  only 
lenders  "  their  objecla  of  devotion."  For  Ihe  tanner  the 
Sq>t,has  XiSot  mcitot,  and  for  the  latter  rUt  aiaimat 
auTwv,  connecting  the  word  with  the  mot  nsts.  "to 
look,"  a  cimunslance  which  has  induced  SaalachUla 
(Jfo*.  Rrehl.  p.  SB2-S85>  to  conjecKtre  that  fben  matkiH 
waa  originally  a  smooth  elevated  stone  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and 
of  otfeiing  prayer  in  proatration  upon  it  to  Ihe  deitiea 
of  heaven.  Hence,  generally,  he  condodea  it  signiSes 
a  stone  of  prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "  chambers  nf 
imagery"  of  ^ek.  viii,  7  are  "chambeia  of  devotion." 
The  renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
Sept,  and  Targum  ate  euriona  as  pointing  to  a  various 
reading,  ir^lSV,  or,  more  probably,  ISSdll.     See 
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applied  part  Id  a  flgure  cast  In  metal,  as  in  laa.  xl,  I9| 
xliv,  la  (More  probably  still,;Karf  denotea  by  antictp». 
tion  the  nwltcn  image  in  a  later  atage,  afta  it  had  beea 
trimmed  into  shape  by  ibe  CMW.)  Thcae  "  andpluied' 
imagce  were  apparently  of  wood,  Iron,  at  stone,  covered 
with  gold  or  BUTer(Deul.vii.£Gj  lBa.ux,R;  Hakii, 
19),  tbe  mon  cosily  being  of  sdid  metal  (Isa.  xl,  19). 
They  could  be  bonied  (Deuk  vii,  G;  Isa.  ilv,  SO;  i 
Chron.  xxxiv,  4),  or  cut  down  (Deul.  xii,  B)  and  ponnd- 
ed  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  T),  or  braken  in  pieces  (Isa.  xxi,9), 
Mng  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  inn-smith  (Deut. 
IS;  Isa.  xl,  SO}  or  carpenter,  and  of  tbe  gold- 
was  employed  (Jndg.  ivii,  S,  4 ;  Isa.  xli,  7),  Ibe 
supplying  Ihe  rcngh  maaa  of  ireo  beaten  inw 
ahape  on  hia  anvil  {Isa.  xliv,  12),  while  the  laltci  ova- 
laid  it  with  platea  of  gold  and  ailrer,  profaahly  ftom 
Taishish  (J>t.  x,  9),  and  decorated  it  with  silver  cbaiab 
The  image  thus  formed  received  Ibe  further  adonuneiit 
if  embroidered  robes  (Eiek.  xvi,  IH),  to  which  poaBbly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Isa.  iii,  19.  Brass  aiid  daj 
were  among  Ihe  materials  employed  for  Ihe  saoM  pur- 
pose (Dan.  ii,  83;  v,  2S).  (Images  of  glazed  pottay 
have  been  found  in  Egypt  [  Wilkinson,  ^  nc  Ay.  ui,  90; 
comp.Wisd,  xv,  SJ.)  A  deaoiption  otliit  three  gnat 
images  of  Babylon  on  the  lop  of  the  temple  of  Bdia 
will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic  ii,  9  (compare  Layard,  J\'ta.  ii, 
4S8).  The  several  stages  of  tbe  process  t^  which  Ibe 
melal  or  wood  became  the  "  grarea  image"  ate  so  viv- 
idly described  in  Isa.  xliv,  10-20,  that  it  is  only  ne«a- 


'     16.  O^D^n,  Irriphim:     See  Tbraphix. 

fil)  The  terms  which  follow  have  r^caid  to  the  ma- 
terial and  leorhmimAip  of  the  idol  rather  than  lo  its 
chancier  as  an  object  of  worship. 

17.  iipB,  pt'td,  usually  transliled  in  the  Authoriied 
Teirion  "graven  or  carved  image."  In  two  passages  it 
ia  ambiguously  rendered  •'qusnics"  (Jndg.  iii,  19,  26), 
after  the  Targum,  but  there  seems  to  be  lu  reason  for 
departing  from  the  ordinary  aigniflcation.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  Ihe  SepL  has  yXirrrot',  once  y\iiiiia. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which  tbe 
atone  received  at  the  hanils  of  the  masons  after  it  had 
been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries  (Exod.  xxxiv,  4; 
1  Kings  V,  33).     Il  is  probably  a  later  usage  which  has 


vhich,  m  at 


duced  to  the  mysteries  of  id 
Ephsaio^  "  brought  no  anall  gain  ui 
See  SiilUXK. 

IB,  T^O;  or  TIP:,  w'set,  and  RB' 
evidently  synonymous  (Isa.  xli,  29;  xlviii,G;  JeT.K,H) 
in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote  a  "mcdtcn"  imag^  Kar- 
tiaJi  is  frequenlly  used  in  distinction  Snm  pari  or  pr- 
tifni(Deul.xxvii,]6;  Jndg.  xvii,  S,  etc).  The  goldeo 
calf  which  Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  ~  the  grar- 
er"  (B^l^,  cArrtI),  but  it  ia  not  qiute  clear  for  what  pup> 
pose  the  graver  was  used  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  Tbe  oirrri 
(comp.  jnpo'rrw}  appears  to  have  been  a  sharp-poiotsd 
instrument,  used  like  the  afjifau  for  a  writing  impbantnt 
(Isa.  viii,  1).  Whether  then  Aann,1iy  the  kelp  of  lbs 
dirnt,  gave  lo  tbe  molten  mass  the  ahape  of  a  calf,  v 
wl)ether  he  made  use  of  Ihe  graver  for  the  purpose  of 
carving  hiciDgly|ihics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubt- 
ful The  Syr.  baa  liptS  (niruc),  "  the  mould,"  for  alr- 
rvt  But  the  expression  ^X*^,  vag-galiar,  dectdca  that 
it  was  by  Ihe  dtrtt,  in  whalcvei  manner  enployeil, 
that  tbe  shape  of  ■  calf  waa  given  to  tbe  metaL    Sm 

(ill)  In  the  New  Test  tl>e  Greek  of  idol  ia  iIMisv, 
which  exactly  coircsponda  with  it.  In  one  passage 
tiKMv  is  Ihe  "image"  or  head  i>f  Ihe  emperor  en  the 
coinage  (Matt,  xxii,  20).    See  also  Ausokma. 

II.  A  Oval  Farm!  of  IMi.— Among  the  earlicat  ob- 
jecla of  wotship,  regarded  aa  symbols  of  deity,  weie  lbs 
meteoric  stones  which  tbe  ancienia  believed  to  bare 
been  the  images  of  Ihe  gods  sent  down  from  hearra. 
See  Diana.  From  these  they  transftrred  their  rtgaid 
to  rough  unhewn  Mocks,  to'  stone  rolumns  or  pillars  of 
wood,  in  which  the  divinity  wonhipped  was  topposed 
to  direll.  and  which  were  consecnUsI,  like  tbe  saoed 
slone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and  crawixd 
with  wool  on  sole'mn  days  (Taiisan.  Pioc.  24.  %  6>  Ta- 
vemier  (quoted  by  Roeenmullf r,  A  ti.  mtdlf.  Uarfmlaii^ 
i,  {I  t(9>  mentions  a  black  stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Bcnan 
which  was  daily  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  sach 
are  tbe  "  Lingams"  in  daily  use  In  Ihe  Siva  worship  of 
India  (compare  Amotrius,!,  80  j  Hin.  Felix,  c-B).  Such 
customs  are  renariiable  iHoatntions  of  the  aolonn  Cdo- 
aecralion  by  Jacob  of  Ihe  stone  at  Bethel,  aa  sbowiog 
the  religious  reverence  with  which  Iheae  r 
were  repudcd.  Not  only  wen  single  stones  i 
cced,  but  beapa  of  atooe  were,  in  later  (imca 
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ondnd  V  NKtod  to  Hcnnai  (Hnnv,  (U  xri,  471  j 
DBp.  Ibe  Vulg.  at  Ftov.  xxvi,  8,  "  Sieat  qiu  mittit  Upi- 
dta  m  aarcaiii  Mercurii"),  moA  to  thtw  ewfa  pwaing 
uirdcr  coDtiibuUd  his  offeriug  (Cnuicr,  Sginb.  i,  H). 
TV  kup  of  stones  which  l^bau  CTectcd  to  commenio- 
nle  Ike  ■olcmn  compact  between  himaelf  ■mi  Jacob, 
mdoa  which  he  invoked  the  goda  ofhiabtheni,  is  an 
ioUaee  of  tha  intemediate  Mage  in  which  such  heap* 
■BC  MSfiriilrrl  with  religious  obaeTraacea  before  they 
bsBae  objecta  of  waiship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedi- 
auda  single  Hone  ta  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
Uwiiwaa,  thus  holding;  himaelf  aloof  from  the  rile*  em- 
ilBj^  bf  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of  his  an- 
(Miil  idolatry.     See  Jboah-Smiaiiutra. 

Of  the  farms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  imagta  w> 
ktn  HOC  many  traces  in  the  ffible.  Dagon,  the  flsh-god 
tliim  Philisllnea,  was  a  human  dgiue  tarmiDaling  in  a 
U  [ko  Dauos];  and  that  the  Syrian  deitiea  were 
RpRsKitad  ui  lat«T  times  in  s  symbolical  hanun  shape 
n  kaiw  fur  certainty.  Se«  also  HuBDCH.  The  He- 
bnn  imitated  their  neighbors  in  this  re<ipect  as  in  oth- 
B.(Iia.iliv,18:  Wisd.  xiii,  13), and  from  various  aUu- 
Bca  we  may  infer  that  iilob  in  human  forms  were  not 

OBlly  lynbolixed  by  animala  (Wisd.  idii,  M),  aa  by  the 
sdns  of  Aaron  and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent 
■bli  was  anerwortts  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (1  Kings 
iriii,  4 ;  Rom.  i,  28).  When  the  image  came  IVom  the 
kads  of  the  maker  it  was  deoonUsd  richly  with  irilver 
Bvl  gald,  and  somedmea  clowned  {Eiost.  Jer.  9),  clad  in 
ntaof  Uua  and  purple  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  the  drapeil  im- 
IKM  of  Psllai  and  Hen  (MUUer,  Haiui.  iLAn*.d.Kinut, 
{OXsnJ  fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
ifau  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd-xiii,  IG),  in  order  that 
Uw  tnSiience  of  the  deity  wHich  it  represented  might  be 
■Eomri  to  the  spoL  So  the  Epbenans,  when  besieged 
byOi»s<B,oonnecl«lthe  wall  of  their  city  by  means  of 
I  rope  lo  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  a  view  to  in- 
■oing  the  aid  of  the  godden  (Hetod;  i,'S6) ;  anil  for  a 
nnikr  object  the  Tyiisns  chained  the  stoae  image  of 
A^loIhealIarDfIlercules(CuTt.iv,3,$lG).  Some 
batgts  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  like  those  of 
Khtbis  and  the  Uutchantes,  of  Hermes,  and  the  god 
Pd  (Panaaa.  ii,  2,  §  6 ;  llUUer,  Hand.  d.  A  rci.  d.  KuaH. 
f  (9).  This  color  wai  formeriy  considered  sacred.  Pliny 
idstcs,  on  the  authority  of  Verrius,  that  it  was  cuitum- 
■ry  «  (cacival  days  to  color  with  red-lead  the  face  of 
Iteimige  of  Jnpilei,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  ceie- 
taled  a  triumph  (ixiiii,  SB).  The  figure*  of  Priapus, 
lb  god  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  tha  same  manner 
("  nfer  oisloa,"  TibuU.  i,  1,  IS).  Among  ^e  objects  of 
raihip  enumeraifld  by  Araobius  [1,89}  are  bones  ofel- 
•pkaali,  [Hciurea,  and  garlanda  suspended  on  trees,  tha 
'aiai  axonati''  of  Apuleius  (da  Mag,  c  £6). 

When  the  proccie  of  adorning  the  image  was 
plfUlitwas  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  appointed  for 
ii(Miii,E|USt.Jer.l2,I9;  olntfia,  Wisd.  xiii,  IS ;  ti'cui- 
iucr,  I  Cat.  viii.  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter 
WgL).  In  Wisd.  xiii,  15,  oicq^  is  thought 
at  cNileniptnaiuly,  ss  in  TibuU.  i,  10, 19,  30,  " 
psapete  collu  Stabat  in  angua  Ugneua  adr. 
ffi^be  and  Grimm,  Handb.),  but  the  pasaage  q 
ii  l>f  DO  means  a  good  illustratian.  From  tlieae  temples 
0»  idoli  were  Bometimea  earned  in  tnocesnon  (Epist 
in.  4,  K)  on  featival  daya.  Their  prieata  were  main- 
liimi  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the 
niti  which  were  appointed  for  tbe  idols'  use  (Bel  and 
lb*  Dragon,  3, 13).  These  sacriadal  faasia  foimed  an 
iapoRinl  part  of  tbe  idolatrous  ritual,  and  were  a  great 
■nUing-blaek  to  the  eariy  Chiislian  oonverta.  They 
■wt  to  the  heathen,  as  PioC  Stanley  haa  well  observed, 
«hU  the  observance  of  drcumdsion  and  the  Mosaic 
■itaal  were  lo  tbe  Jewish  tnnTerts,  and  it  was  for  this 
XMn  that  Paul  eapedally  directed  his  attention  lo  the 
■ibitet.  and  laid  down  themha  of  conduct  contained  in 
kainl  letter  lo  tJie  UtuiUuaus  l_viu-»>     Sm  Iuol- 
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IdolattT  Is  divine  honor  paid  to  any  ct«ated  al>|«cL 

is  tlius  a  wider  term  than  imagt-icorMp  (q.  v.).    Km 

many  idil  monographs  on  tbe  various  forms  of  ancient 

idolatry,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Proyrammatvn,  p.  108  aq. 

See  Gous,  Falsk  i  BKAsr-wotiauiP. 

We  find  the  idea  irfidolatTy  expressed  in  theO.T.by 
atS  (a  lit,  Psa.  xlr,  9;  Amos  U,  «>  or  V.y^  (nuUi^), 
and  atill  oTtena  by  >13;'lln  (abommalioni.  In  alter 
times  the  Jews  deignated  it  as  ns^  '^T'^S  {forrig» 
wonk^).  Thus  we  see  that  it  had  no  name  indicative 
of  its  nature,  for  the  Biblical  expreamons  are  mon  a 
monotheistic  qualification  of  divine  worahip  than  a  def- 
inition of  it;  the  last  Hebrew  expresoon,  however, 
shows  idolatry  as  not  being  of  Jewish  origin.  The 
word  ti'auXoXorpti'a  in  Che  M.  T.  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Septuagint,  which,  wherever  any  of  the  heathen  deities 
are  mentioned,  even  though  deugnated  in  the  sacred 
text  only  as  n*'^'^^K  {notkitigi),  translates  by  iiluAitv, 
an  idol ;  a  practice  generally  followed  by  later  versions. 
A  qiecial  sort  of  idolatry,  pamely,  the  actual  adontioa 
of  imagea  ildotolalriaj  thus  gave  name  lo  the  whole 
species  (1  Cor.  x,  U;  GaLv,  20(  IPeLiv,  3).  Subse- 
quently the  more  comprehensive  word  liMarpila  {idal- 
alriii,  uistead  of  iiioMulriii)  \</m  ailopted,  which  included 
the  adoialion  and  wunhipufnthcr  viable  symbols  of  the 
deity  (iiJof)  besides  those  due  lt>  tbe  statuary  art.— 

I.  OrigiB  <if  Idolair}/, — In  the  prinueval  period  man 
apiioars  to  have  had  not  alone  a  revelation,  but  also  an 
implanted  natural  law.  Adam  and  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, as  late  as  tha  lime  of  the  Flood,  certainly  lived 
under  a  revealed  system,  now  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
patriarchal  diapensatiDn,  and  Paul  tells  us  that  the  na- 
tions'were  under  a  natural  law  (Uom.ii,  14, 16).  "Man 
in  his  natural  stale  must  always  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  God  luiBcient  for  the  condition  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  Although  God  '  in  times  past  suffered  all  na- 
tions {or,  rather,  'all  the  Gentiles,'  wavrn  rd  i9»^]  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless  he  left  not  hun- 
self  without  witness,  in  thgt  he  did  good,  and  gave  ua 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hcarta 
with  food  and  gladness'  (Acts  xiv,  17).  'For  the  ini-is- 
ible  things  of  him,  from  the  creatinn  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  hy  the  things  that  are 
made,  [even]  his  eternal  power  and  godhead'  (Kom.  i, 
20).  But  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking '  changed 
the  glory  of  the  IncorTuptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
bessta,  and  creeping  things,' '  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
ever' (Rom.  i,  21-25).  Thus  amae  that  strange  super- 
stition which  is  known  by  the  term  faiMkitm  [or  low 
nature-wonhip],  coiuiElJng  In  the  worship  of  aivimals, 
trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones"  (Poole,  (inKtii  «f  Ms 
Earlk  awd  of  Mm,  2d  ed.  p.  IGD,  IGl).  Paul  spe^  of 
those  who  invented  this  idolatry  as  therefore  forsaken 
of  God  and  soAered  to  sink  into  the  deepest  moral  cor- 
ruption (Rom.  i,  28).  It  is  lemsrkahle  that  among 
highly-civiliied  nations  the  convene  obtains-,  moral 
corruption  beiiig  very  frequently  the  cause  of  tbe  aban- 
donmg  of  true  religion  for  infidelity.  —  Kitto.  That 
theory  of  human  progress  which  suppoets  man  lo  have 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  from  barbaric  ignorance 
of  find  tu  a  so-called  natural  religion  is  contradicted  by 
the  facta  of  Kblical  history. 

Nothing  is  distinctly  staled  in  tbe  Kbte  aa  to  any 
antediluvian  idolatry.  It  if,  however,  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  in  the  general  corruption  before  the  Flood 
idolatry  was  practised.  There  is  no  undoubted  trace  of 
heathen  di\-initieB  in  the  names  of  the  antediluvians; 
but  there  are  dim  indications  of  ancestral  wonhip  in 
the  poetdiluvisn  wonhip  of  some  of  tbe  antediluvian 
patriaichs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  but  gc  SfT- 
KKH  of  tbe  Egj^lian  Pantheon  is  tbe  Hebrew  Sttk. 
The  Cainite  Enoch  was  poedbly  conunemoraled  as  An- 
,  nacus  u  Haunacus  at  Iconium,  though,  this  name  bang 
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Ideotifled  with  Enoch,  the  rdertnn  m^  ba  to  Enoch 
of  the  line  of  Scth.  It  i*  rtwonable  lo  nippOM  that  the 
wgnhip  af  thue  mntediluvimiu  origioMed  before  the 
Flood,  ror  it  is  unlikely  Chat  it  would  have  been  inui- 
tnied  after  it,  Isome  Jewi«b  writen,  gminding  theii 
(heoi;  uu  a  farced  inteipretatian  of  (ieu.  iv,  36,  aiaigii 
to  Enos,  the  loa  of  Seth,  the  unenviaUa  notoriny  of 
having  been  the  flnt  to  pay  divine  bonon  to  the  facet 
of  heaven,  and  to  lead  othen  into  the  like  enor  (Mai- 
mon.  Ht  Idol  i,  1).     R  SaLomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other 

fini  account  vf  the  origin  of  idulauy,  undentanda  it  aa 
imidying  the  deificatiun  of  men  and  planla.  Arabic 
tradition,  acoinling  to  Sii  W.  Jones,  coimecta  the  people 
of  Yemen  with  the  same  apOBta»y.  The  third  in  de- 
gcent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  eoutetnporary  of  Na- 
hor,  took  the  Bumame  of  Abdu  Skaiat,  or  "servant  of 
the  Bun,"  whom  he  and  hia  family  worshipped,  while 
other  tribei  honored  the  plaoeta  and  dsed  Blara  (Halea, 
CkronnL  ii,  69,4to  ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  !■  as- 
cribed the  inlrodurticin  of  /abianisn,  was  after  hia  death 
transferred  to  the  eonsttllation  Orion,  and  on  the  alen- 
det  foundation  of  the  expreniion  "  Ur  of  the  Chablees" 
(Gerk.  xi,  81)  is  built  the  fabuloua  hiitory  of  Abraham 
and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legenda  of  the  Jews  and 
HuHulmanB  (Jellinek,  Srt  ka-MidnuA, ).  S3:  Weil,  BOL 
Leg.p.i7-7i;  Hyde,  R/L  Pen.  c  2). 

II.  CliuiifiBotiuR  o/Iiiolatn/ — All  unmixed  syMems 
af  idoUtiy  may  be  clanified  uudei  the  (allowing  heads; 
■U  mixed  ^stons  may  be  reaulved  into  two  or  more  of 
Ibem.  We  give  in  this  connection  general  iUuatratioaa 
■  «  of  false  worship  aa  evinced  liy  the  na- 
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to  do  that  which  he  did 
in  order  to  aviud  the  omtaniination  ofidi 
{Omimaitic3it,  g.  r.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak  near  Hebna 
which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
tiH  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt.  ] 
with  great  reverence,  and  was  made  an  object  of  w 
ship  by  the  beathen.  Uodem  Pakatine  aboandi  with 
■aiied  tteea.  They  are  found  "  all  over  the  latid  corn- 
ed with  bits  of  rags  Irom  the  gannenla  of  pasaing  vil- 
lagers, hung  up  as  aeknowlcdgmcnts,  or  as  deprecatory 
signals  and  charms;  and  we  Hnd  beautiful  dumps  at 
oak-irees  sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's 
daughten"  (ThntDSMi,  Tii  Land  md  lie  Boat,  ii,  I5I> 
See  Uitova.  Aa  a  symptom  of  the  rapidly  degour- 
sting  tipint,  the  oak  of  Miechem,  which  atood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  <Jaeh.  xxiv,  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  aet  up  the  atone  of  witness,  perhapa  ap- 
pears in  Judge*  (ix,  37)  aa  ''the  oak  (not 'plain,' as  in 
the  A.  V.)  of  soolhsqrcrs"  or  "  augun."  This,  indeed, 
nay  be  a  rcUc  of  the  ancient  Canaanilish  worship ;  aa 
ildei  tume  associated  with  idolslij-,  which  the  CDoqoer- 
ng  Hebrews  were  commanded  and  endeavored  to  oblit- 
erate (Deut.  xii,  8). 

"    ""  "'      magical  nde  of  fetish itny  the 

the  HiTngiilian  tribes,  and  apparently  the 


them 


thead 


Jewi^  people,  reserving  lor 

iplele  survey  of  the  idi^troua 

the  DKKt  impfHisat  of  these  nations  sepa- 


rately. 

1,  Low  nature-worship,  or  /itiihitm,  the  wnnhip  of 
aairaals,  trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones.  The  fetishism 
of  the  negroes  is  thought  to  wlmit  of  a  belief  in  a  su- 
preme inlelligeree :  if  this  be  me,  such  a  belief  is  either 
a  relic  of  a  higher  religion,  or  else  is  derived  IhMn  the 
Mudim  tribes  of  Airiea.  Fetishism  is  cloaely  amnectcd 
with  magic,  and  the  Nigritian  priesu  are  univemlly 
magicians. 

Beaal-wonhip  waa  exempUiled  In  the  calve*  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
goat  of  Mendes.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Is- 
raelites ever  Jcnned  in  the  service  of  Dagon,  the  Ssh-god 
of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to 
Baalzehub,(hefiy-Ri)dofEkron(2KinKai).  Some  have 
explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  1,9  as  referring  to  a  prac- 
tice connected  with  the  worship  of  Dagon;  comp.1  Sam. 
r,  5.  The  Syriana  are  suled  by  Xenophon  {Anah.  i, 
4,  S  9)  to  have  paid  divine  honors  to  ftah.  In  later 
times  the  brazen  seipeni  became  the  ob)ect  of  idolatroua 
bomagc(3  Kings  xviii.4).  But  whether  the  latter  waa 
regarded  with  auperaliliiius  reverence  aa  a  memorial  of 
ttrar  early  history,  or  whether  incense  was  offered  to  it 
as  a  symbol  ottamt  power  of  nature,  cannot  now  be  ex- 
actly determined.  The  threatening  in  Lev,  xivi,  80, 
"  I  will  put  your  carcasses  upon  (he  carcasses  of  your 
Idols,"  may  fairly  be  considered  aa  directed  against  the 
tendency  io  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  aym- 
bola  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  ol 
the  men  of  Ciith,  the  idol  of  Are  according  to  liCosden 
(PhiL  ttrbr.  Mixl.  diss.  iS),  was  worshipped  under  the 
fimn  of  a  cock;  Ashima  as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of 
generative  power]  Nibhai  as  a  dog;  Adramuieleeh  as  a 
imde  or  peacock;  and  Anammelech  aa  a  horse  or  pheafr. 

The  sinpilar  reverence  with  which  trees  have  in  all 
ages  been  honored  ii  not  without  example  bi  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath 
which  Abraham  built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii,  7;  xiii,  18), 
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8.  High  tuatarr-iconUp,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
id  Blan,  and  of  the  supposed  powers  of  nature.  Tbt 
old  religion  of  the  Shemitic  races  consiated,  in  the  opn. 
ion  of  Hoven  {Pkin.  i,  c.  6),  in  the  deificatioo  of  the 
pcweiB  and  laws  of  nature;  these  powen  beinK  tonad- 
ered  either  a*  distinct  and  independent,  or  aa  manifta- 
tatioru  of  one  supreme  snd  all-ruling  beirkg.  In  racst 
instances  the  two  ideas  were  co-exislent.  The  deily, 
fiiUowing  human  analogy,  was  conceived  as  male  and 
female :  the  one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the 
paseive  principle  of  nature;  the  former  the  source  of 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transfsenc* 
i^the  attribute*  of  the  one  to  the  other  rcaolted  either 
in  thtir  mystical  conjunction  in  the  bennaphrudile,  as 
the  Pcnian  Mithra  and  Phopnidan  Baal,  or  tba  two 
combined  to  form  a  third,  which  lymbaliied  the  cssea- 
lial  unity  of  both.  (This  will  explain  the  occnntna 
of  the  name  of  Baal  with  the  masculine  and  lemiruna 
articles  in  the  Sept.  1  comp.  Has.  xi,  2 ;  Jer.  xii,  »;  Rom. 
xi,  1.  I'hilochorus,  quoted  by  Mscrobins  {SaS.  iii,  8], 
says  that  m^  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venns  or  the 
Moon,  with  the  garments  of  the  sexea  interchanged,  b^ 
cause  she  waa  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminint 
[see  Selden,  Ih  Dit  Sgr.  ii,  2].  Hence  Lnnu  and  La- 
mi.)  With  these  two  supreme  beings  all  other  beings 
are  identical;  so  that  in  different  nations  the  same  na> 
ture-worship  appears  under  diOerenl  toma,  reprtsenling 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  iilea  of  the  power 
of  nature  is  pieaenled.  The  sun  arul  moon  wete  eariy 
selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  pouter, 
and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  tndiea  was  not  «ily 

atry.  Taking  its  rise,  sccurding  to  ■  prutiabli^  hj-poth- 
esis,  in  the  plaina  of  Clialdoia,  it  spread  through  Egypt. 
Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Ceylon ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  the  religion  of  rennte 
India  presnppoaes  a  grand  symbolic  repreamtaiinn  ft 
the  I'.ivine  by  the  worship  of  these  great  physical  pow- 
ers (compare  Lassen,  Itid.  Atltrlk.  \,  TK  sq.;  BDth,(>r 
Khirile  dtr  RtUgiaten).  See  HmDL'IRH.  It  was  Tc- 
gankd  as  an  oftence  amenaUe  to  the  dvil  aulluntia  in 
the  days  of  Job  (xxxi,  ZG-IIS),  and  one  of  the  stataKs 
of  the  Mosaic  law  waa  directed  against  il 
(I>eut.iv,19;  xvii.S);  the  former  leJerring  to 
worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  ihc  conctetc 
which  it  appeared  amonii  the  Syrians  ai 
It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  leained  their  first  ha- 
Sana  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptianh  in  whose  relig- 
ious system  that  luminary,  as  Ouiis,  held  a  prooiiiMDI 
place.     The  dty  of  On  (Betlishemesh  or  Hdiopolia)    I 
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irih  of  JoMpfa  WM  Um  dugfaUr  of  hii  priact  (G«n.  xU, 
U).  The  PticEniciana  mnhipped  Um  under  ih*  dtle 
rf 'I^  of  heaTcn,"  D^^l^  V99,  fiU(]{4<idiMiyni  {/)(- 
(In^i^,  arc  uj  Sanehoniitho  in  Philo  Byblioa),  tad 
Ados,  tha  Unck  Adonii,  ud  the  Tunmui  or  Eickicl 
(TJii.  U).  S«  TahnUz.  Aa  HoLech  or  Hilcwn,  tha 
■uwii  mmhippcd  brthe  Ainni[Hiiie«,andaaCbemoah 
by  ilie  Hoabiua.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  ii  the 
miae  iatj,  whose  oame  i*  traceable  in  Benhadad,  Ha- 
dtdeier,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The  A>- 
ijriin  Bel  or  Btliu  ii  mother  rorm  of  BaaL  Accoiding 
IS  Philo  (Dt  yU.  Citml.  j  8),  the  Eaaents  wen  wont  lt> 
pflj  to  the  sun  at  monung  and  evening  (Joseph.  War, 
i,i,b).  By  the  later  king>  of  Judah,  aacied  honiea 
ind  chariuta  were  dedicated  U  the  nun-god,  ai  by  the 
i^Hiu  {i  Kings  xxiii,  II ;  Bochart,  I/vroz.  pL  i,  bk. 
ii,  c.  xi  i  SelJen,  Dr  IHi  Sur.  ii,  HI,  m  march  in  procta- 
■on  and  greet  his  rising  (K.  Solomon  Jarchi  00  S  Kings 
xiiii,  11).  The  Maasageta  oITered  hones  in  saciiHce  to 
Um  (Strabo,  xi,  p.  (ilS),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by 
)bcrubiiu(5iK.vii,  T),''likenjcualh  In  like"  (" aimil- 
iboa  smilia  gaudent ;"  compare  Herod,  i.  Hi),  and  the 
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(Moreis,  i.  149),  and  known  lo 
mlh  or  Ashtarcth,  the  tuteUry  gudileas  of  the  Zido- 
aian^  appears  eaiiy  among  the  objects  of  Isneliliih 
idnUliy.  But  Ihis'syio-Phcenician  worship  of  the  sun 
•nd  moon  wu  of  a  gmster  character  than  tiie  pure  stai^ 
■wship  of  the  Magi,  which  Movers  diatinguishea  as 
Upprr  Asiatic  or  Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  re- 
auTcd  from  the  Chaldnan  astrology  and  Zabianism  oT 
klrr  times.  The  former  of  these  aystenu  tolerated  no 
inuga  or  altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodis  bom  elevated  spots  ooostituted  the  greilcr  part 

Bol,  thoDgh  we  have  no  positire  historical  account 
•fitar-vorahip  before  the  Aasyrian  period,  we  may  inr.:r 
that  it  was  early  practiced  in  a  concrete  form  anuing  the 
Iirapliua  from  the  alloaiun*  in  Amos  v,  !6,  and  Acts  vii, 
n.  a.  Even  in  the  desert  they  are  said  to  have  been 
gircn  up  to  worship  the  host  itf  heaven,  while  Chiuii 
and  Remphtn,  or  Rephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been 
■drntifled  with  the  fjanet  Saturn.  It  waa  to  counlerw^t 
idoUuy  dT  this  nature  that  tha  stringent  law  of  DeuL 
nil,  3  wss  enacted,  and  with  a  view  to  withdrawinK 
Ibc  Inaeliles  from  undue  conUmplalion  of  the  material 
■livetK,  Jehorah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  constantly  pUced 
tefm  them  at  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hasta,  the 
king  of  heaven  (Dan.  iv,  8b,  ST),  to  whom  tha  heaven 
Old  heaven  of  heavens  belong  {DeuL  x,  14).  However 
this  may  be.  Haven  (PAfii.  i,  65, 66}  contends  that  the 
lata  star-woiship,  introduced  by  Ahai  and  followed  by 
MsnaMeh.  was  porer  and  more  spiritual  in  its  nature 
Dun  the  ltnelii4>-Ph(Bnician  worship  of  the  heavenly 
boUts  under  symbolical  forms,  as  Baal  and  Asherah ; 
aad  that  it  was  not  idolatTy  in  the  sane  sense  that  the 
l«let  was,  but  of  a  Mmply  contemplative  character.  He 
is  npponed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  wo  And  no 
■watian  of  any  images  of  the  tun  or  moon  or  the  host 
sT  heaven,  but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service 
(1  King!  xxiii,  4).  But  there  it  no  reason  lo  believe 
Ihuihr  divine  honon  paid  to  the  "Queon  of  Heaven" 
(Jn.rii,lfl;  xliz,  19i  or,  as  others  render,  "(he  frame" 
01  "iirurture  of  the  beaveos')  were  equally  dissociated 
InalmaKe-worship.  Hr.L«yard(,VHt.ii,4&l)discoverHl 
»b«»-rflief  at  ;«immud  which  represented  four  idols  car- 
™  in  pdicessiiiu  liy  Assyrian  warriors.  One  of  these 
'sons  he  ideniiltes  with  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Asiartc, 
■qnaenKd  with  a  star  on  her  head  (AmiH  v,  Ze),  and 
™i  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  who  appears  on  the  rock- 
''■'eta  of  Iterium  "  standing  eivct  on  a  lion,  and 
|x>*ntd  with  a  tower,  or  moral  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syr- 
>«teiDplearHierapcdis(tLp.466i  Ludan, de />«i Sym, 
"■K).    Biil,iabi«r«maifca^i«aalgur««hichr«M<n- 
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ble*  the  Bbaa  of  Diodonis,  Layird  add^  "  The  repmoH 
lation  in  a  human  form  of  the  eelesdal  bodies,  thetu- 
selves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption  which  ap> 
peats  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into  the  mythologT 
of  Assyriaj  for,  in  the  mure  ancient  baa-reliefs,  figure* 
with  caps  snrmoimted  by  stsrs  do  not  occur,  and  tha 
sun,  moon,  aitd  planets  stand  alone"  (ib.  p.  *b',  460). 

allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  tha  mysterious  in- 
fluences which  were  held  by  the  old  astrologer!  to  be 
exercised  by  the  stan  over  human  destiny,  nor  is  Dwra 
ndBcient  evidence  u>  connect  them  with  anything  more 
neondite  than  the  aatnmomical  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  same  mav  be  said  of  tha  poetical  flgnre  in 
Deborah's  chant  of  Iriuraph,  "  the  stars  from  their  high- 
waye  warred  with  Ksera'  (Judg.  v,  20).  In  the  later 
time*  of  the  monarchy,  Haiialath,  the  planeta,  or  the 
lodiacal  signs,  reed ved,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon.tbeir 
share  of  papular  sdontion  (3  Kings  xxiii,  b) ;  and  the 
bltlory  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at  all 

the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  supersiiiion  which  watched 
the  clouds  (or  signs,  and  used  divination  and  enchant- 
ments. It  was  but  a  stepfVom  such  culture  of  the  side- 
real powers  to  the  worthip  of  Gad  and  M 

of  luck  or  fontuie.     Under  the  latta  a 

was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macroh.  Sat.  i,  Ifl)t 

and  the  name  Baal-Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 

the  bringer  of  lock,  was  grafied  on  ihe  old  faith  of  the 
PhfEnicisns,  The  false  gods  uf  the  colonists  of  Sama- 
ria were  probably  connected  with  Eastern  astrologyi 
Adrammelech  Hovers  r^ards  as  Ihe  sun-flre — the  soLiT 
Man,  and  Anammehsh  the  sobu  Halum  (/>*>)»  i,4IO, 
411).  TheVulg.r«t>deringof,Pro».xx»i,8,''Sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  ocrmiDt  J/rrcvru,"  follows  the  Hid- 
rash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  reqoirea 
merely  a  paating  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Dii  Syru,  ii,  lb) 
Haim.^/iM:iii,Si  Bnxtorf,/.*r.ratoi.s.v.D"'blp''B). 
4.  Hero-worihip,  the  worship  of  deceased  anceston 
or  leaden  of  a  nation.  Of  pure  hero-worahip  among 
Ihe  .Shcniiiic  races  we  And  no  trace.  Hoses,  indeed, 
teems  la  have  cntertaineil  some  dim  apprehension  that 
his  coimtrymeii  might,  after  his  dflk 

I  (Deut  iv,  31,  22).     The  expression 
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'taphorical,  and  Wisd.  xiv, 
due  to  Gred  influence.  The  Rabbinical  com> 
discover  in  Gen.  xlviii,  16  an  alluiuon  lo  the 
wonhipping  of  angels  (Col.  ii,  18),  while  they  defend 
their  ancestors  from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in 
any  other  light  than  mediators,  or  inlercesson  with  God 
(Lewis,  Orig.  /Mr.  v,  3).  It  is  needless  (u  add  thai 
Iheir  inference  and  apology  are  equally  groundless. 
With  like  pmbability  has  been  advanced  the  theory  of 
the  diemon-wonhip  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  founda- 
tion fur  it  being  two  highly  poetical  paauffcs  (DeuL 
xxxii,  17 ;  Psa.  evi,  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  PerMxn 
dualism  is  hinted  at  in  Its.  xlv,  7. 

b.  IdeaUtm,  the  worship  of  abstractions  or  mental 
qualities,  such  as  justice,  a  sTslem  never  found  un- 
mixed. This  constituted  the  mythology  of  Ihe  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  also  cf  the  Scandinavisus.    See  Ut- 


in.  Idolatry  of  eerlain  mruf<l  l/talim  Xatiau  b, 
/Motf.— All  idolatry  is  in  iti  nature  heathenish,  and  it 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  characteristic  mark  of  heathen- 
dom, so  that  lo  the  present  day  the  vi\Hd  description  of 
Rom.  i  remsins  the  most  striking  portraiture  of  heathen 
peoples.  We  hsve  space  in  this  article  for  a  tystemattc 
view  only  of  those  early  nations  whose  contact  with  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  means  of  the  importation  of  idola- 
try among  the  chosen  people.    Sec  Polythwsm. 

1.  iVa^wftDtBoa  JfytJiatofji,— The  original  idoUtnua 
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n  of  the  kindred  of  Abrmhaai  (q.T.)  hinMclfio 

tin  greal,  plain  of  Anm  it  diMuictly  *lliKl«d  to  in  Judg. 
xxi*,3.  Accordinft  loHawliiiODn  {Eiatiy  inb'a  Hemd.), 
Che  Pantheona  of  Babyiua  and  Nioaveh,  Chough  oiigin- 
■lly  dianmilar  in  the  name*  of  the  divinitiea,  cannut  *> 
fit  be  Uealed  KpaiaUly.  Tha  piiiudpa)  god  of  Che 
Anyiians  iru  Anhur,  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  ■  god 
whcee  name  is  read  II  or  Ka.  The  apecial  attribaCe*  of 
Acflhui  were  sovereignCy  and  power,  and  he  waa  z¥gaAi- 
ed  ai  the  eepeeial  patron  of  the  AnyritoB  and  their 
kinga.  It  is  the  Shemitic  equivaknt  aS  the  Hamitie  or 
Sc^ic  Ra,  which  eoggeaU  a  connection  with  Egypt, 
although  it  ia  to  be  noticed  that  the  Hne  root  may 
perhapa  be  traced  in  the  piobaUy  Canaaniliah  Herea. 
Next  to  Aaabur  ur  11  was  a  triad,  coniialing  of  Ann, 
who  qtpean  to  Hbto  corresponded  tti  Plulu,  a  divinity 
whoie  name  is  doubtful,  conraponding  to  Ju]uter,  and 
Hit  or  Hob,  (Drreepondin);  in  poaition  and  partly  in 
character  U>  Neptune.  The  supreme  goddees  Mulita  or 
Bilta  (Mylitta  or  Beltii)  waa  the  wife  oif  the  BabykHiian 
Jupiter.  Tbii  tiiad  wai  foUowed  by  another,  oonaiating 
of  iGtber  (Iva?),  the  Kin,  and  the  moon.  Next  in  or- 
der ate  "  the  fire  mmvr  goda,  who,  if  not  of  aMnmomical 
origin,  were  at  any  rale  identified  witli  the  Ave  planeta 
of  the  Chalilaean  syatetn."  Id  addition,  Sir  II.  KawUn- 
aon  enumeiBla  aeveral  other  divinities  of  lce»  impor- 
tance, and  mentioni  that  there  are  "a  vait  number  of 
other  narao,"  adding  thia  remailiable  obaervation: 
**  Every  town  and  village,  indeed,  thmughout  Babylo- 
nia and  Anyiia  a;q>ean  to  have  had  its  own  particular 
deity,  many  of  Iheoe  no  doubt  being  Che  great  godi  of 
the  Pantheon  diaguised  nnder  rustic  names,  but  others 
being  distinct  local  divinitia."  Sir  H.  fiawlinson  con- 
tents liimself  with  stating  the  facts  discoverable  l^mn 
the  inscriptions,  and  does  not  theorin  upon  the  auttject 
further  Ilian  to  point  out  the  aCrong  reaemhiancea  be- 
tween this  Oriental  system  and  that  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  not  indeed  in  the  Aryan  ground-work  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  ita  general  ai^Miatnicture.  If  we  analyze  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  system,  we  discover  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  mainly  cosmic,  or  a  system  of  hi);h 
nature-wonhip.  The  supreme  divinity  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  ruier  of  the  universe,  the  flrst  triad 
was  of  poweis  of  nature,  the  second  Iliad  and  the  re- 
maining chief  dimities  were  distinctly  cosmic  But 
beneath  this  s)'stem  were  two  olhers,  evidently  distinct 
in  origin,  and  loo  (Mep-aeated  to  be  obliterated,  the  wor- 
ahip  of  anceslon  and  low  nature-wonhip.  Asshur,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  deifled  ancestor 
of  liie  Assyrian  race :  and,  noCwithstauding  a  oj-stem  of 
great  gods,  each  city  had  its  own  special  idolatry,  either 
openly  reverencing  its  primitive  idol,  or  concealing  a 
deviation  from  the  fixed  belief  by  making  that  ido!  au- 
other  form  of  one  of  the  national  divinities.  In  this 
separation  into  its  first  elements  of  this  ancient  reliipoD, 
we  discover  the  Buperslicions  of  those  races  which,  mix- 
ed, but  never  completely  fused,  fomted  the  pi>pulBtian 
of  Babylonia  and  Aasyris,  tbree  races  whose  three  lan- 
guages were  yet  distinct  in  the  inscribed  records  aa  lale 
■s  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  These  races  were  the 
]irimiliva  Chaldsans,  called  Hamitea  by  Sir  H.  Bawltn- 
Bon,  who  uiidonbiedly  had  Strang  atRniiies  with  the  an- 
cient ivgyptians,  the  Shemitic  Assyrians,  and  tbe  Aryan 
Penians.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  to  these  rices 
their  respective  shares  in  the  compoaitian  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  countfies  in  which  they  succeanvely 
ruled.  l*he  ancestral  worship  is  here  distinctly  She- 
mitic :  the  name  of  Asshur  proves  this.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  such  wonhip  never  chaiacleriied  any  other 
Shemitic  stock;  that  we  find  it  among  Turanians  and 
Aryans:  but  we  reply  that  the  Shemiles borrowed  their 
idolatry,  and  a  Turanian  or  Aryan  influence  may  have 
given  it  this  peculiar  form.  The  tow  nature-worship 
must  be  due  to  the  Turaniana.  It  is  never  dtscemed 
except  where  there  is  a  strong  Turanian  or  Nigritian 
ehanent,  and  when  once  esublisbed  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  vtly  bard  to  taame.    Tbe  high  iiature- 
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The  primitive  Aryan  belief  in 


different  forms  WMi  a 
stars,  and  the  powers 
of  nature,  combined  with  a  belief  in  one  supicme  betng, 
a  religion  which,  though  varying  at  different  time*,  bihI 
de^ly  influenced  by  ethnic  caoses,  was  never  deprived 
of  its  essentially  cosmic  characteristics.    SeeAaarBiA. 

S.  Egfptim. — The  strongest  and  rnnt  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Egyptian  religion  ia  the  worship  or  wii  - 
mala  (see  Zickler,  lit  rtUgvme  btiltanim  at  Jf^ggpHia 
BOoKeralarmn,  Upa.  1745;  Schumacker,  Dr  cuUa  tnti- 
ma&im  iiUer  Algj/ptiot  tt  Jvdaai,  Wolfcnb.  177S),  tnta, 
and  like  objects,  which  waa  universal  in  the  countiT', 
and  was  even  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  futura 
■late.  No  theory  of  the  usduhieis  of  certain  fiiin«lt 
can  explain  tbe  worship  of  others  ihst  were  utteily  uae- 
lesB,  nor  can  a  theory  of  some  strange  anomaly  And  even 
as  wide  an  application.  Tbe  expUnation  is  to  be  dia- 
covcred  in  every  tovfn,  every  village,  every  hnt  of  tbe 
negroes,  whose  fetiibism  conesponds  perfectly  with  this 
low  nature-worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Connected  wit^  fetishism  waa  the  local  cbaracter  of 
the  religion.  Each  nome,  city,  town,  and  probably  vil> 
lage,  had  ilB  divinities,  and  tbe  poelliun  of  many  goda  in 
the  Pantheon  was  due  rather  to  the  importance  of  tbeir 
cities  than  any  powers  or  qualities  Ihey  were  suppoaed 
tohavK  For  a  detailed  accoimc  of  the  Kgypliati  deiti^ 
with  illustrative  cuts,  see  Kitto'sPtWori(i/i'iUr,not«  on 
Deut.  iv,  16;  compsre  also  EuTi^. 

The  Egyptian  Pantheon  shows  three  disliDCt  de- 
ments. Certain  of  tbe  gods  arc  only  persanificatidaa 
connected  with  low  nalurc-wonhip.  Others,  tbe  grut 
gods,  are  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  are  connected  with  hifcfa 
nature-worship,  though  showing  traces  of  tbe  worship 
of  ancestors.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  peiaonilic*- 
tiona  of  abstract  idesa.  llie  first  of  these  classes  ia  evi- 
dently the  result  of  an  attempt  to  connect  the  old  low 
nature-worship  with  some  higher  eyirtcm,  Tbe  aecmd 
is  no  doubt  the  religion  of  the  Shemitic  settlers.  It  ia 
essentially  the  same  in  characlai  as  Ihe  Babylonian  *imI 
Assyrian  religion,  and,  as  Ihe  belief  of  s  dominant  rmce, 
took  Ihe  most  important  place  in  the  intricate  n-atem 
of  which  it  ultimately  formed  a  part.  The  last  claaa 
appears  to  be  of  later  invention,  and  lo  have  had  iu 
origin  in  an  endeavor  to  construct  a  philosc^tiical  ays- 


In  addition  to  these  parliculin  of  the  Egyptian  tb- 
ligion,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  oomprued  rery 
remarkable  doctrines.  Man  was  held  to  be  a  raposud* 
ble  being,  whoce  future  after  death  depended  upon  bia 
actions  done  while  on  earth.  He  was  to  be  judgnl  hj 
Osiris,  ruler  of  tbe  West,  or  unseen  world,  and  either  re- 
warded with  feliclly  or  punished  with  loiment.  Wlwth- 
er  these  future  slates  of  happiness  and  misery  were  held 
lobe  of  eternal  duration  is  not  certain,  but  there  b  littla 
doubt  Chat  the  Egi-ptians  believed  in  ihe  immortaliljr 


The  religion  of  tbe  Shepherds,  or  Hyksoa,  ia  not  ao 
distinctly  known  to  us.     It  is,  however,  clear  from  tfae 

monuments  that  their  chief  god  was  set,  or  eittzkh, 
and  we  learn  from  a  papyrua  that  one  of  the  £lHp- 
herd-kings,  ai^pI,  probably  Msnetbo's  "Apophia,"  e^ 
tablished  the  woi^ip  of  bet  in  his  dominions,  and  rev- 
erenced  no  other  god,  raising  a  great  temple  lo  him 
in  Zoan,  or  Avaris.  Set  continued  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians  until  the  time  of  Ihe  22d  dynasry, 
when  we  lose  all  trace  of  him  on  the  monuments.  At 
Ihis  period,  or  afUrwards,  his  figure  was  effaced  in  tb« 
inscriptions.  The  change  took  place  long  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ihe  .Shepherds,  and  was  eflecled  by  the  32d 
dynasty,  which  was  probably  of  Assyrian  or  Babyloai«i 
origin ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather  tn  be  considered  as  a  i«- 
Bult  of  the  inHuence  of  the  Uedisn  doctrine  of  Onnnad 
andAhriman  than  ss  due  to  Ihe  Egyptian  hatred  of  tlic 
foreigners  and  all  that  concerned  them.  Besides  ekt, 
other  foreign  divinities  were  worshipped  in  Eigypl — tb« 
god  RBKPu,  the  gaddeaaea  man,  or  mssH,  aicta,  and 
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Utuat.  AH  thMc  divinitiai,  except  AnABtA,  w  to 
iibDin  n  hin  no  pirticubr  inTaniution,  in  UeUeil  by 
the  tgyptiuB  w  powen  gf  denroction  uid  war,  u  sit 
mi  cDOBulered  the  pfTWHuAcation  ofphyncAleril,  Str 
wu  alwiya  idenlifled  by  [be  EgyptUui  nitb  Bui ;  we 
da  iM  know  irhather  he  wu  vonhippcd  in  Egypt  be- 
fat  the  Shepherd-period,  but  it  ia  probaiblB  thil  he  wu. 

Thii  hrriga  wonhip  in  £gTpt  WM  probably  never 
redomi  to  a  ayiMni.  What  we  know  of  it  >hew>  no 
iffiliiity.  and  it  ia  not  unlike  the  imitation!  of  the 
^jptUn  idol*  nude  by  Phianician  attiata,  probaUy  aa 
npragtntationi  of  Phonician  divinitiea.  The  goda  of 
Ok  HylcH  are  Ibnign  objecla  of  wonhip  In  an  Egyp- 
tiiB  diraa.    See  Htkbos. 

&  Itlalalrj  a/CamaaH  and  Iht  aJJoiiimg  Caatria.— 
Hh  Bntn  of  the  idolatry  of  the  PaleMiniao  racea  ia  lo 
be  night  for  in  the  reli);inn  of  the  Kephail«8  and  the 
CuaaciiKa.  We  can  distinctly  cnnneet  the  wonhip  of 
Bad  and  AihUireth  with  the  earliest  kind  nT  idolatry; 
tad,  haring  thai  eatablialied  a  centro,  we  on  underMaiid 

la  tba  Amouaitish  Uolech  and  the  Carthaginian  BaaL 
Th«  moat  important  document  for  the  idolatry  of  the 
KttiM  ii  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Iwanch  of 
ihM  people  nated  on  the  Oronlea  and  RameaealL  From 


H(or 


the  chitr  divinitiM  of  theae  'lliuit«,  and  Ihat  they 
woifeipped  the  mountaina  and  riven  and  the  winda. 
The  nrriKiia  of  Mvenl  forta  ar«  alao  apecified.  See 
Hrmm.  Sir  ia  known  from  the  Egyptian  inacrip- 
tim*  la  havo  eomiponded  to  Baal,  ao  that  in  the  two 
diW  diTinitiea  we  diacorer  Bail  and  Aihloreth,  the 
aolj  Canaanitiah  dirinities  known  lo  be  mentioned  in 
SmjitBro.  The  local  wnnhip  of  different  formi  of  Baal 
■ell  agma  with  the  law  natare-wonhip  with  which  it 
ia  bond  to  have  prevailed.  Both  are  equally  mentioned 
ii  the  Bible  faiitory.  Thua  the  people  of  Shechem  wor^ 
^pped  Baal-berith,  and  Blount  Hermon  itaelf  aeema  to 
kin  been  wonhipped  aa  Baal-Hermon,  while  the  tow 
latav-VDtihip  may  be  traced  in  the  reverence  for 
fni*<a,  and  the  DOtmection  of  the  Canaanitiih  religion 
vilh  hilli  and  Ereea  The  wont  feature  of  thia  ijatem 
WM  the  iacritkc  of  children  by  their  paranta — a  feature 
tkal  ihowi  the  origin  of  at  leaal  two  of  i  ts  oSihoota. 

Tke  Bible  doM  not  give  a  very  cloar  deaciiption  of  Ca- 
aauitiih  idolatry.  At  an  abominable  thing,  to  be  mot- 
el oat  and  caat  into  oblivion,  nothing  ii  needloaly  said 
•'it.  The  appellation  Baal,  ruler,  or  poaaeaaor,  impliei 
"pnmacy,  and  connects  the  chief  Caniunitiah  divinity 
■itk  the  Syrian  Adonia.  He  was  the  gnd  of  the  Canaan- 
Jtiih  dty  Zidon,  or  Sidon,  where  "Aahtoreth,  the  abom- 
Mtioa  of  the  Zidoniana."  was  also  apedillv  wonhipped. 
U  the  jDd)(e-period  we  read  of  Baalim  and  Aihteroth  in 
tke  plural,  piiibably  indicating  varioua  local  formi  of 
Ihae  diviniciea,  but  perhapa  merely  the  wonhip  of 
noy  imagci.  The  worahip  of  Baal  waa  connected 
nih  ibat  of  the  unvea,  which  we  take  (0  have  been 
■■pnientationa  of  Iraci  or  other  TegeUble  prodocta. 
An  IIioH  Plack.  tn  Ahab'a  lime  a  Eempls  waa  built 
^^Hwhetr  there  waa  an  image.  Hii  wonhippera 
MoiftRd  in  garmenta  provided  by  the  prieata-,  and  his 
pipbeti,  seeing  to  propitiato  him,  were  wmit  to  cry 
""*"■"'  '    ■  with  swords  and  lances.    Respecting 


-e  know 


Her 


aotdsivahte  from  anv  Shemitie  root  It  is  equivalent 
<•  thi  bhtar  of  the  cnneifcrm  inscriptions,  the  name  of 
tka  Aayrian  or  Habyknian  Venus,  the  goddev  of  the 
planet.  The  identity  of  the  Canaanitiah  and  the  Aasyr- 
<■>  fr  Bil^lonian  godden  is  further  ihown  by  the  con- 
■Ktlno  of  the  fonoer  with  Kar-wonhip.  In  the  Iriniin 
lugaagea  we  find  a  cloM  ralical  rcMmUance  lo  Aslilo- 
^  and  Ithlar  in  the  Peniao,  Zend  Mum,  Sanak.  tint, 
Wflc  ittra,  sjj  equivalent  to  our  "  alar."  Thia  deriva- 
tw  anfinna  oor  opinion  that  the  high  nature-wonhip 
^ihe  Babylooiana  and  Aiayrians  was  of  Aryan  origin. 
i«  BD  other  Canaanitiih  divinities  an  noticel  in  Serip- 
>att,ll  aaema  nnfaable  that  Baal  --■■■- 


alune  wonhipped  by  the  n 
the  neighboring  tribea  we  And,  beeidea  these,  other 
names  of  idols,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  they 
apply  to  diSnent  idola  or  are  merely  diflerrat  appella- 

Beginning  with  the  Abrahamitlc  tribes,  we  And  Ho- 
lech,Ualcham,oTHilcDm(ri^b,n:;>^,  nS^p)  spoken 
ofaatheidoloftheAmmonitea.  Thisname,  in  the  Rnt 
fonn,  always  baa  the  article,  and  imdoubtedly  agnifiea 
Ihciiaff  (Tl5iDln,equivalentIotl5^i^),fur  it  iainditfcr- 
enlly  used  aa  a  proper  name  and  as  an  appellative  with 
asui&x  (compi  Jer.xUx,l,8, with  Amos  i,I5).  Hilcom 
ii  from  Uolech  or  ita  root,  with  Q  fonnalive,  and  Hal> 
Cham  is  probalily  a  dialectic  variation,  if  the  points  are 
lo  bo  relied  upon.  Holeeh  waa  regarded  by  the  Am- 
monites as  their  king.  When  David  captured  Kabbah, 
we  ar«  lold  that "  he  look  Halcham's  crown  tmra  off  hk 
bead,  the  weight  whereof  [waa]  a  talent  of  gold  with 
the  preciooi  Nones :  and  it  wu  [  set]  on  David's  head" 
(2  Sam.  lii,  90;  comp.  I  Chron.  hi,  2).  The  propheta 
speak  ofihia  idolaa  rider  of  the  children  ofAmmon.  and 
doumeil  10  go  inio  captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes 
(Jer.xlix,l,Bi  Ainoei,lfi).  TheworihipofHolech waa 
performed  at  high  places,  and  children  were  aacrinced 
to  him  by  their  pannts,  being  caat  into  Area.  This  hor- 
rible practice  previitad  at  Cmhage,  where  children  were 
■actiSed  (o  their  chief  divinity.  Ball,  called  at  Tyre 
"  Hclcarth,  lord  (Baal)  of  Tyre'  -i:t  bs3  nnp^a  (Inacr. 
Helit  Biling.  ap.  Geacn.  /.a.  s.  v.  hsz),  the  lint  of  which 
words  signifie*  iiijr  q/"***  ri(y,  forP^p  ~?^.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Molech  was  a  local  form  of 
the  chief  idol  o(  Canaan,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  name  waa  limited  to  the  Ammonitiih  worship, 
as  we  shall  see  in  qteaking  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Istael- 
il«B  in  the  Deaert. 

Wc  know  for  c«ftatn  oTbut  oneHoabitish  divinity,  aa 
of  but  one  Ammonilish.  Cbemoah  appein  to  have  held 
the  same  place  aa  Uolech,  although  oui  informatioo  I«- 
specting  him  ia  Icb  fulL  Moab  waa  the  "  people  of 
Chenioah''(Numb.xxi,29;  JeT.xlviii,46),indChemoeb 
waa  doomed  to  captivity  with  his  prieata  and  princei 
(Jer.  xlviii,  7).  In  one  place  Chemoah  ii  spoken  of  la 
the  god  of  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammoo,  whom 
Jephthah  cooquered  (Judg.  li,  3'!);  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
maned that  tbe  cities  held  by  this  king,  which  J^h- 
thah  took,  were  not  originally  Ammonitish,  and  were 
apparently  claimed  aa  once  held  by  the  Moabilea  (!1- 
36;  camp.  Numb,  xxi,  23-30),  so  that  at  thia  time  Moab 
and  Amman  were  probably  united,  or  the  Ammonitea 
ruled  by  a  MoabitiBh  thixt.  The  etymology  of  Cbe- 
moeh  it  doubtful  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  distinct 
from  Molech.  There  ia  no  pontive  trace  of  the  cruel 
riiea  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  (he  settled  Moabilea  should  have  had  the  aame 
savage  diapoaition  aa  their  wild  brethren  on  the  north. 
There  ia,  however,  a  general  resemblance  in  the  regal 
character  assigned  to  both  idols  and  their  solitary  poai- 
I  tion.  Chemoeh,  therefore,  like  Molech,  waa  probably  a 
form  of  Baal.  Both  tribes  appear  to  have  had  other 
idols,  for  we  read  of  the  worship,  by  the  Israehtes,  of 
"the  gods  of  Moib,  md  the  gods  of  the  children  ofAm- 
mon" (Judg.  X,  R) ;  but.  aa  there  are  other  plurals  in  the 
paaaage,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  (iencnl  exprea- 
iiion.  Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  waa  any  monotheistic  form  of  Canaanitisli  idola- 
try. There  ia  s-me  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
BBaI-Fcor,DrPeor,wasiMaabitishid»L  ThclsrHlito, 
while  encamped  at  Shittlm,  were  seduced  by  the  women 
<if  Moab  and  Midian,  and  joincil  them  in  the  womhip  of 
Baal-Peor.  There  ia  no  notice  of  any  blcr  instance  of 
this  idolatry.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  na- 
tional toMoabkand,irsa,  it  may  have  been  borrDwed,and 
Midianitiah,  or  elae  local,  and  Canaanitish.  The  fonnei 
klea  is  supported  by  the  apparent  connection  of  praiti- 
tutioD,  even  of  women  of  rauki  with  the '  wonhip  ol 
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Bul-Peor,  which  would  oot  hmTe  been  repggiutit  lo  tha 
pagan  Anib«;  the  latier  flnda  lome  auppint  in  (he  name 
Shiuim,  the  acaciat,  aa  though  the  place  had  iu  name 
Tram  aome  acaciaa  lacred  t»  Baal,  and,  moteoTer,  we 
have  no  certain  instance  of  the  application  of  the  oame 
of  Baal  to  any  non-Cauaanitiah  divinity.  Had  such  vile 
wonhip  aa  vaa  pmbahly  that  of  Baal-Peoi  b«en  national 
in  Moab,  it  is  most  unlikely  (hat  David  would  have 
been  on  very  fHendly  (etniB  with  a  HoatdCith  king. 

The  PhiilstiDe  idolatry  is  connected  with  that  of  Ca- 
naan, although  it  haa  peculiaritiea  of  ita  own,  which  arc 
Indeed  so  Mrong  that  it  may  be  queatioDed  whethei  it 
is  entirely  or  even  mainly  derived  from  the  Canaanitiah 
aouKK  At  Ekron,  Baal-iebub  wal  wotalliiqwd,  and 
bad  a  temple,  to  which  Ahaaiah,  the  wicked  son  of 
Ahab^  aent  lo  inquire.  This  name  meaua  either  lit  lord 
nf  the  Jig,  DT  Baal  the  fig.  It  ii  genenlly  held  that  be 
was  wunbipjied  as  a  drivtr-away  of  ftiea,  but  ire  tbuik 
It  loote  pnibable  that  aonie  venomoiu  fly  wai  aacied  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  lenn  Baal  is  indictUive  of  a  coo- 
mctioo  with  the  Canaanitish  system.  The  national  di- 
vinity of  the  Philiilin»  seemi,  boirever.  to  have  been 
Dagon,  to  whom  there  were  lempka  at  Gaza  and  at 
Ashdod,  and  Che  general  character  «f  whoK  wonhip  is 
evident  in  auch  trace*  aa  we  obeerve  in  the  Dame*  Ca- 
phar-Dagon,  near  Jamnia,  and  Betb-Dagon,  the  latter 
applied  (o  two  places,  one  in  Judah  and  tiie  other  in 
Asber.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Uigon,  "jlj^,  a> 
thalDrsKsh-god,iB  fromS^.iijbl.  Geaenius  considers 
It  a  diminutive, "  little  flsh,"  used  by  way  of  endearment 
and  honor  (rAu.  s.  v.),  but  this  is  surely  haiardoos.  Da- 
gon was  represented  as  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  waa  connected  with  the 
Canaanitish  B}'stem,  aa  Derceto  or  Atargatis,  the  same  a* 
Aaht«rc(h,  was  worshipped  under  a  liiie  mixed  shape  at 
Ashkelon  (aiSn)  ii  rd  /iJv  rpoainTOv  ix"  ywaiwvi,  rb 
f  iXXo  suj/ja  nay  (](6iioc  Diod.  8ic.ii,4).  In  form  he 
is  the  lame  as  the  Aa^Tian  god  suppoaed  to  corrHpond 
to  the  planet  Saturn.  The  house  of  Dagon  at  tiaza, 
which  SamHiii  overthrew,  must  have  been  very  lar^, 
for  atiout  3000  men  and  women  then  assembled  on  ia 
mot.  It  had  two  principal,  if  not  only,  pillars  in  the 
midst,  between  which  Sainson  was  placed  and  was  seen 
by  the  people  on  the  root  The  inner  portion  of  some 
if  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  consisted  of  a  hypse- 
thral  hall,  supported  by  two  or  more  pillan,  and  inner 
chamben.  The  overthrow  of  these  pitlan  would  bring 
down  Che  stone  roof  of  the  hall,  and  destroy  all  penons 
beneath  or  upon  it,  without  necesaarily  overtbrowing 
the  nde-walla. 

The  idolatry  ofthePhcenicians  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  From  their  inscriptiona  and  the  stal^menla  of 
profane  authors  we  loam  tbat  tbis  nation  worshipped 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  deuiUs  of  their  worship  will 
ba  spoken  of  in  the  article  Phikmcia. 

Syrian  idob  are  mentioned  in  a  few  places  in  Scrip- 
ture. TaromuE.whom  the  women  of  Israel  lamented,' 
no  doubt  Adonis,whose  worship  implies  that  of  Astan 
or  Ashtoreth.  Rimmon,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  Syrian  kings  nilin''  at  Damascus, 
may,  if  his  name  signiAeB  high  (ttom  BCl),  be  *  local 
(arm  of  Baal,  who,  as  the  sun-god,  had  a  temple  at  the 
great  Syrian  city  Ileliopolis,  now  called  Baalbek. 

The  book  of  Job,  which,  vrhalcver  ita  date,  reprcsenli 
■  primitive  state  of  viciety.  speaks  of  cosmic  wonhip  u 
tbout(h  it  was  pmctieed  in  his  countij-,  Idumsa  or  north- 
am  Arabia.  "  If  I  beheU  a  sun  when  it  shined,  oi  a 
splendid  moon  progresnng,  and  my  heart  were  secretly 
enticed,  and  my  hand  touched  my  mouth,  surely  ibis 
[were]  a  depravity  of  judgment,  for  1  should  have  de- 
nied God  above"  (xx.xi,  '26-38).  Sec  Poole,  Cmrii  <^ 
Ihr  Earth  and  o/ Han, 'Mtd.p.lM.  This  ei-idence  is 
important  in  connection  with  that  of  the  ancient  preva- 
lence of  cosmic  wonhip  in  Aratna,  and  that  of  its  prac- 
tice by  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah Kitto. 

4.  Huch'iodirecc  evidence  on  this  subject  might  be 
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SDpplled  by  an  iiiveatigatiao  of  proprr  nansas;  'Mx. 
Layard  has  remarked,  "According  to  a  CUMCCD  cxiating 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the  name  of  the  mt- 
preme  deity  waa  introduced  into  the  names  of  dmo. 
This  custom  prevailed  from  the  banka  of  the  Tigria  lo 
tbe  Phcenieian  colonies  beyond  the  Pillan  of  llrrriitf. 
and  wo  recogniae  in  the  Sardanapalua  of  the  Aaayriana, 
and  the  Hannibal  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of 
the  religious  system,  of  the  two  natiims,  as  widely  dia- 
dnct  in  the  lime  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograpb- 
ical  poaicilm'  (.Vukiw4,  ii,  450).  The  hint  which  be  baa 
given  can  be  but  briedy  foUowed  oat  here.  Tiacea  of 
Che  sun-worship  of  the  aodenc  Canaanitea  ronain  in  the 
nomenclature  of  tbeir  country.  Beth-Shemcab,  "  bouse 
of  Che  Bun ;"  En-Shemeah,  **  spring  of  the  eun,"  and  Ir* 
"  dty  of  the  sun,"  whether  they  be  the  ori|^ 
anitiah  names  or  their  Hdirew  mtderin^^  ar- 
teat  the  reverence  paid  Co  the  sonrce  of  light  aiiii  bcatf, 
the  symbol  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Saaoaon, 
the  Uebtew  national  hero,  took  hia  name  fiom  the  aunc 
luminary,  and  waa  bean  in  a  Dunnlain  village  above  Xbt 
modem  'Ain  Shems  (En-Sberocah :  Thooiaon,  Tke  Land 
and  Hui  Booi:,n,Wl\     The  name  of  Baal,  the  Biua~gad, 


worda,  aiul  ia  often  assonated  irith  places  tt. 
his  worship,  and  of  which,  perbaps,  he  was  the  lutclaiy 
deity.  Bamoth-Baal, "  the  high  places  of  Itaal ;'  Baal- 
Hermon,  fieth-Baal-Meon,  BaaMlad,  Baal-Hamon,  in 
which  the  compound  names  of  the  Bnn-gad  of  Phmncia 
and  Egypt  are  aaaodatcd,  Baat-Tamar,  and  nkany  oth- 
era,  an  instances  of  this.  [That  temples  in  Syria,  ded- 
icated to  the  several  divinities,  did  Innafer  their  lumca 
V>  Che  places  where  they  stood,  is  evident  ttma  Ibe  tes- 
timony of  Ludan,  an  Assyrian  himself.  His  dt^vatioa 
of  Hiera  fhim  the  temple  of  the  Anyrian  Uera  ahcnra 
that  he  was  familiar  with  Che  circiunBlance  (De  Dra 
Syr.  c  i).  Baiiampea  (  — Bethshemoh),  a  Ctnm  oT 
Aimlna,  derived  its  name  fivm  Che  sun-wonhip  (Voaai- 
ui,  De  Tktol.  Gal.  ii,  c.  8),  like  Kir-IJerea  (Jtr.  xhiii, 
31)  of  HoaU]  Nor  was  Che  praccice  confined  to  the 
names  of  placea :  pruper  namea  are  found  with  the  same 
element  Esh-baal,  Ish-baal,  etc,  are  examples.  The 
AnHuilee,  whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  i.ul,  dwelt  cat 
Mount  Heres,  in  Aijalon,  "the  mountain  of  the  sam." 
See  TtiuiATii-HEBKa.  Here  and  there  we  find  tncce 
of  tbe  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  craiqiwat 
(if  the  counUyi  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Psalah  or 
Kiijath-Baal, « the  town  of  BbsI,"  became  Kiijatlt^ea- 
rim,  "  the  town  of  forests'  (Joah.  xv,  60).  The  Hnon, 
Astarte  or  Ashtanith,  gave  her  name  to  a  city  of  Ba- 
shan  (JoBh.  xiii,  12,  SI),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  Jericho  may  bave  been  derived  from  beiiig 
ith  the  worship  of  this  goddeaa.  See  Jkm- 
Nebo,  whether  ic  be  the  name  under  which  the 
ihipped  the  Moon  or  the  planet  MercniT, 
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he  like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  B^te- 
Bhazur,  and  olhers.  Were  Baladan  of  Sfaemicic  origin, 
it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal-Adon,  or  Ado- 
nis, the  PbEcnidan  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii,  18 
seems  to  refer;  but  ichaa  more  properly  been  traced  to 
an  Indo-Germanic  root  Hadad,  Hadadewr,  Benhadad, 
are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrian,  and 
in  Nergalshareier  we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cishitn. 
Chemoeh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Catdteniiah, 
and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcwn,  a  name  which  occtn 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moatnte  by  birth,  may  li 
been  coonacted  with  Holech  and  Hilcotn,  the  aboan. ._ 
tion  of  the  Ammonite*.  AgUmpae  of  Btar-wniahip  may 
be  seen  in  the  name  of  Che  city  Cbonl,  the  .Shcsailie 
Orion,  and  the  month  Chiateu,  without  reeogni^ng  in 
Rahab  "  the  glittering  fragimnis  of  the  *ea-«nak«  trail- 
ing aciDSB  the  Dortheru  aky."  It  would,  perbapa.  be  go- 
ing too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi. "  apring  trf  the  kid,"  anr 
connection  with  the  goat-wonhip  of  Hendea,  or  any  t^ 
ics  of  the  wars  of  the  giania  in  Rapha  and  Repfaaim. 
Ftlrat,  indeed,  recognises  in  aedi,VeOH*  or  Aatarte,  ihe 
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fMt—  of  fDrtune,  and  tdutkal  with  Gad  (ffmAs.  a. 
r.).  Bui  tbcK  are  fragmenta  of  ■ncient  idului;  in 
Khcr  DiiH*  in  which  it  ia  not  to  palpable.  Ighboaheth 
li  idcDtical  with  Eihbul,  and  JcniUxaheth  with  J«- 
ntibul,  apd  Ucphiboabeth  and  Meiibbaal  an  but  two 
Btant  ht  one  peraon  (eomp.  Jer.  xi,  IB).  The  wonhip 
nl  tbe  Syrian  Kimmou  appcan  in  the  name*  Hadad- 
fiiBDon,  aad  Tahrimmon ;  and  if,  ai  Boma  auppoae,  it 
be  dcTiTcd  from  ^ilD*l,  Itimmin,  "a  poaMgranate-tree," 
wc  naj  amneot  it  with  the  towoa  of  the  ume  name  in 
Jodah  and  Benjamin,  with  En-Kimmon  and  the  pre- 
Tiibiiic  (ree-wonhip.  It  is  iiD|iMaiblc  to  punue  thia 
knitigilion  to  any  kngth:  the  hinig  which  harebecn 
thrown  (Ml  may  pmre  auggcatiTe.    See  each  DfthtK 


9.  /dobfrOH  l/Moga.  — 


untaina  and  high  [Aaces 
wen  cnoam  f^ia  lor  onenng  Hcrilice  and  incena^  to 
idola  (1  Kinss  xi,  7;  xiv,  iS),  and  [be  retirement  of 
girduu  and  the  thick  shade  of  womla  offered  s^at  at* 
tnnium  in  lh«ir  wonhippcra  (2  King!  xvi,  4 ;  Isa.  i, 
»;  Hoi.  iv,  13).  It  waa  the  ridRc  of  Carmel  which 
EUjab  (elected  aa  the  acena  of  hia  contest  with  tbe 
priests  of  Bui,  fighting  with  them  the  bailie  of  Jeho- 
Tih  as  it  were  on  their  own  ground.  See  Caiimei. 
Canael  wa«  regarded  by  the  llonun  hialoriana  aa  a  aa- 
end  mountain  of  the  Jewi  (Tacit.  Him.  ii,  76;  Soeum. 
Vap.  ').  The  hoat  of  heaven  waa  worshipped  on  tbe 
houeiop  (i  Kings  xxiil,  13;  Joi.  xix,  S;  xxxii,  19; 
Zeph.  i,  5).  In  describing  the  nin-wondiip  of  the  Na- 
balB,  Stnin  (xvi,TM)  mentiona  two  tbaracteristica 
which  ftrikingly  illuatTate  the  worship  of  BaaL  They 
boilt  Iheii  altan  on  the  niofi  nf  house*,  and  offered  on 
Iben  incenac  and  libationa  daily.  (>ii  Ihe  wall  of  hia 
diT,  in  the  sight  nf  the  besieging  annics  nf  laraci  and 
Edoo,  Ihe  king  of  Moab  offered  hia  eldest  son  as  a 
buml-offcrin^.  The  Persians,  who  wonhipped  the  aun 
■nder  (he  nime  of  Mitiira  (Strabo,  xv,  782),  aacritlced 
on  an  elevtfed  spot,  but  built  no  altars  or  images.    See 

The  priests  of  the  falae  wonhip  are  sometimea  desig- 
naltd  Cfacmarim,  a  word  of  Syrioc  origin,  to  which  dif- 
iavtkt  meaninfrs  have  been  ajvd^ed.  It  is  applied  to 
the  KoD-LfTitical  priests  who  bariit  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5)  aa  welt  ua  lo  Ihe  priests  of  the 
cilres(IIos-X|3);  and  the  correepiimllngwordiiuBedin 
IJiePnhito(Jmlg.  Iviii,aO)of,lonB^hBnBndhi«de8cend- 
UIU,  priests  to  Ihe  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii,  22)  of  Ihe  priests  of  Egypt.  The 
HiNm,  followed  by  Geacnias,  have  derived  it  from  a 
not  ugnifying  "  lo  be  black,"  aiid  without  any  aolboc- 
iiy  assert  that  lh«  name  was  given  to  idolatrous  priests 
ftom  ihE  black  vestmenla  which  they  wore.  Sut  white 
wB  the  distinctive  color  in  the  prieally  garmenla  of  all 
■■lions  from  India  lo  Itaul,  and  black  was  only  worn 
vben  Ihey  sacriHoed  to  the  sublfrranean  goda  (Bahr, 
fi]rwi.ii,H7,etc.).  That  a  special  dnsii  was  adi^led  by 
ft(  Dui-wnrshippeis,  as  well  as  by  the  false  prophets 
{Ztcb.  xiii.  i),  is  evident  from  2  Kings  x,  22  (where 
tbe  nndoing  should  be  "  rAe  appareH  '■  'be  vealmenta 
wtR  kept  in  an  apartment  or  the  idol  temple,  under  the 
cbarge  pmbahlr  of  one  of  the  inferior  pricsla.  Micah'a 
Iriie  was  provided  with  ippropriato  mbes  (Judg,  xvii, 
11).  The  "foreign  apparel"  nwnlioned  in  Zeph.  i,  ft, 
'twi^'leai  Klen  to  a  aimilar  dresa,  adopted  by  Ihe  Is- 
neliits  in  deftauce  of  the  mmpluaiy  law  in  Numb,  xv, 
»-«.     Sas  CiiBiUiuu. 

In  addition  to  the  prieiib\  there  wert  other  peisuna 
■■■'iniately  coonecled  with  idolatrous  riles,  and  the  im- 
porities  fmn  which  Ihey  were  ineparable.  Both  men 
and  women  coniecraled  Ihemaelves  to  the  service  of 
Uols:  the  former  aa  O^D'I^,  Udahim,  for  which  there 
Is  iraam  lo  believe  the  A.V.  (Deul.  ;uiii.  IT,  elc.)  has 
RM  given  too  harsh  an  eqiuvalent :  the  latter  as  r^QTp, 
'■duAAA,  who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
f),  and  RsHxbled  tbe  irnipni  of  Corinth,  of  whom 
SBibo(Tiii,37S)  sqrs  then  were  mon  than  a  tbouaand 
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attached  lo  tbe  temple  of  Aphrodilo.  Egyptian  prus- 
titntea  consecrated  themselves  to  Ins  (Javenal,  vi,  489 : 
ix,  22-34).  The  same  clais  of  women  exialed  among 
the  Fhcenieiaiia,  Annemana,  Lydians,  and  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  93, 199;  Strabo,  xi,  p.  682;  Epiat  of  Jeiem. 
ver.  43).  They  are  diatingoiahed  from  the  public  pros- 
titatea  (Hoa.  iv,  14),  and  associated  with  the  perform- 
Bucea  of  aacnd  riles.  Just  aa  in  Strabo  (xii,  p.  5^9)  we 
find  the  two  claasea  co-existing  at  Comana,  the  Corinth 
of  Pontus,  much  fcequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  Aphrodite.  The  wealth  thus  obtained  flowed  into 
the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple,  and  againat  auch  a  prac- 
tice the  injunctioa  in  Deuu  xxiii,  IH  is  directed.  Dr. 
Maitland,  anxious  lo  defend  the  moral  character  of  Jew- 
ish women,  has  with  much  ingenuity  atleI^(lled  to  show 
that  a  meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
I  tached  lo  Ihe  words  above  mentioned ;  and  thai.  Chough 
closely  assodaied  with  idolalrous  sen-i<»s  they  do  not 
indicate  such  foul  corruption  (A^uoy  m  Falie  IKoriAtp), 
But  if,  BB  Haven,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
has  conjectured  (/'Ami.  i,  BT9),  the  class  of  peiaons  ^• 
luded  to  was  composed  of  foreignera,  the  Jewish  women 
in  this  reelect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  auch  cus- 
toms existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  De  Sgni  Dta,  c  b)\  and 
from  the  Juxtaposilion  of  proatitulion  and  the  idoUi- 
trona  rites  against  which  the  laws  in  I.ev.  xix  are  aim- 
ed, it  is  prababk  thai,  next  to  ila  immorality,  one  main 
reason  why  it  was  viailed  with  auch  stringency  was  ila 
connection  wiLh  idobtry  (compare  I  Coc,  vi,  9).    See 
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But  besides  these  acceaanries  there  were  the  ordinary 
riles  of  worship  which  idolalrous  ayatema  had  in  com- 
mon with  Ihe  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Offering  burnt 
aacriOceB  to  the  idol  goda  (2  Kings  v,  17),  burning  ui- 
cense  in  their  honor  (I  Kings  xi,  8).  and  bowing  down 
ill  warship  befwc  their  imagea  (I  Kings  xix,  18)  were 
the  chief  pans  of  their  riluai,  and,  from  their  very  anal- 
ogy wilh  the  raremonita  of  true  worship,  were  more 
soduclive  than  the  groeaer  forma.  Nothing  can  be 
stronger  or  more  poaitivB  than  the  language  in  which 
these  ceremonies  were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Ev- 
ery detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  ■ 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  tbe  laws,  which  in 
themselvea  seem  trivial  and  almost  abinird,  receive  from 
thispointof  view'lheii  true  ugnilicance.  We  are  lold 
by  hiaimonidea  (.Vnr.  Stb.  c  12)  that  the  pmhibitionB 
against  sawing  a  field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing 
garmenla  of  mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the 
practices  of  idolalcra,  who  allribuled  a  kind  uf  magical 
influence  to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Spencer,  Dt 
I^g.  Iliir.  ii,  18>  Such,  too,  were  the  precepts  which 
forbade  that  the  garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  inter- 
changed (Deul.  xxiii,  6;  Maimonidcs,  De  /d«l.  xii,  9). 
According  tn  Macrobius  (Sal.  iii.S),  ntber  Asiatics,  when 
Ihey  sacrificed  lo  their  Venus,  changed  the  dress  of  tbe 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  jn  women's 
cloIhe8,and  used  la  mutilate  thcmselvcs(Creuzer,3yinA. 
ii,  34. 42)  1  the  same  custom  was  observed  <■  by  the  Ithy- 
phalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by  Ihe  Aiheniana  in 
their  Ascophoria"  (Young, fi£>J^Cor.>nffcI.i,10aj  comp. 
"     "       "     T,  c  15).     To  preserve    "     '  "    " 
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conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  Ihe 
fmil-trees  of  Ihe  land,  whose  cultivslion  liail  been  al- 
l*nded  wilh  magical  riles  (Lev.  xix,  23).  They  weic 
forbidden  to  "round  the  comer  of  Ihe  head,"  and  to 
"mar  the  comer  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix,  27),  as  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  uf  their  gods  (Ilcrod.  iii,  8;  iv, 
ITS).  Hence  the  phnise  !-lKD  -'^':f^  (li<«r*Uy)>"*l">m 
o[  the  comer,"  is  especially  applied  Co  idolaters  (Jer.  ii, 
26  i  XXV,  28).  Spencer  (/>r  Ijy.  lirir.  u,  9,  S  2)  explains 
the  Uw  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii,  1 1 )  aa 
intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice,  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Magi  as  offering  in  all  their  aacriSccs  liba- 
tiona  of  oil  mixed  with  honey  and  milk  (xv,  p.  733) 
Offerings  in  which  honey  oaa  an  ingredient  were  made 
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to  itte  iDltriot  deilie*  and  the  dead  (Homer,  Od,  x,  619 ; ' 
Puiph.  Ik  Anlr.  fifmpli.  c  17).  So  alia  tbi  pnctice 
of  ealicig  the  fleah  or  Hcrificei  "over  the  blood"  (Lev. 
^x,  36;  EkU.  ixxiii,  25,  SG)  wu,  Kconling  to  Mai- 
mooides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer  givea  a 
double  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it  waa  a  rile  oT 
divination,  and  divination  of  the  wDiat  kind,  a  apccies 
of  necromancy  b^  which  they  altnnpted  to  raise  the 
^MriU  of  the  dead  (comp,  Horace,  SaU  i,  8).  There  are 
auppoaed  lo  be  alluaions  (o  the  practice  of  necroraancy 
in  In.  Ixv,  4,  or,  at  any  ial«,  lo  superstitioui  rites  in 
cooneetton  with  the  dead.  The  grafting  or  one  tree 
upon  another  waa  forbidden,  became  among  idolalera 
the  procees  waa  accnmpanied  by  groea  ohecenitv  (Hai- 
mon.  Mar.  f/rb.  c  13).  Cuttuig  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(I.eT.  six,  38;  1  Kings  xviii,  38),  and  making  a  bald- 
neas  between  the  eyes  (DeuC  jdv,  1),  were  awraaled 
with  idolatrous  ril«s,  the  latter  being  a  custom  among 
the  Syrians  (Sir  (i.Wilkiuaon  in  Rawlinson's  Htrod.  ii, 
lis  note).  The  thrice-repeated  and  much-vexed  pas~ 
■age, "  Thou  shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in  bis  mother's  nulk" 
(Exod.xxiii,19;  x3ixiv,S6i  Deut. xiv, 31), interpreted 
by  tome  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cud- 
worth  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  quotes  (Yom  a 
Karaite  commentary  which  he  had  aeen  in  MS.:  "It 


and  bespriokle  with  it  all  the  trees,  and  flelda,  and  gar- 
dens, and  orchards ;  thinking  by  this  means  they  should 
make  them  fmclify,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abun- 
dantly the  following  year"  (On  (Ac  Lorrfi  Supprr,  c.  2). 
Dr.  Thomson  mentiuna  a  favorite  dish  among  (he  Arabs 
called  Mn  imniu,  lo  which  he  conceivn  allosian  is  made 
(Tilt  Lmd  tad  the  Boot,  i,  136).  The  law  which  regu- 
latad  clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  zx,  38-%)  may  be 
coniidered  both  oa  a  sanitary  rqpilBCioa  and  also  as 
having  a  tendency  to  separata  the  Israelites  from  the 
■utTounding  idolatrous  nations.  It  waa  wilh  the  same 
abject,  in  tlio  opinion  of  Hichaelis,  that  while  in  the 
wildcmesB  Ihcy  were  prohibited  from  killing  any  animal 
for  food  without  liist  ofTering  it  to  Jehovah  (£a«>>  of 
Sfota,  art.  303).  The  mouae,  one  of  the  unclean  ani- 
mals of  Leviticus  (xi,  39),  was  saoiflced  by  the  ancient 
Magi  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  Moi-ers,  PiO*  i,  219).  It  may  have 
been  some  such  reason  as  that  asaigned  by  Lewis  {Orig. 
firbr.v,  11,  that  the  dog  was  the  symbol  of  an  Egyptian 
deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  in  Deul.  xxiii, 
18.  Movers  says  (i,  404)  the  dog  was  offered  in  sac- 
rifice to  Moloch,  as  ewine  lo  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  sfter^rards  ate  of  the  fleah  (Herod. 
iii,  47;  Isa.  Ixv,  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was 
a  neceaeary  appendage  to  tbe  sacrifice  (compare  Exod. 
XTiii,  12j  xxxii,  G;  xxxiv,  16;  Numb,  xxv,  3,  etc.). 
Among  the  Pcraians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  Iho  wor- 
■hippern,  and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Stnbo,  xv, 
733).  "I^nce  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in 
worshipiung  other  gods  is  m  often  deecribed  synecdoch- 
ically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Isa.  Ivii,  7, '  Upon 
a  high  and  lolly  mountain  thou  baat  >sc  %  W,  and 
thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacriflcci'  for  in  those 
ancient  limes  they  were  not  wont  to  sit  at  feasts,  b 
down  on  beds  or  conches.  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ;  Amos 
'  Tbey  laid  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  every  altar,'  i.  e.  Isid  thcmselrea  down  to  eat  of  the 
•acriSce  that  was  olTered  on  the  altai ;  compare  Eiek. 
xviii,  ir  (Cudworth,  ut  tapra,  c  1 ;  comp.  I  Cor  " ' 
10).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark 
upon  them"  (Lev.  xix,  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaten  to  biand  upon  their  desh  some  symbol  of  tbi 
deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus. (3 
Mace,  ii,  29).  According  lo  Ludan  (De  lira  Syra,  59). 
aO  (he  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks 
and  wrists '(comp.  Isa.  xliv,  5;  Gal.  vi,  17;  Rev.  xiv,  I, 
U).  Many  other  practicei  of  false  wonhip  are  alluded 
to,  and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibitLon,  but 
none  are  mors  finquently  or  mora  aererely  denounced 
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than  thoaa  which  pecnliariy  diatinguiabed  tba  wonh^ 
of  Molecli.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
worahip  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  slain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusiDnB  an  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (OeuL  xii,  31 1 1 
Kings  iii, 27;  Jer.vii.Sl;  Psa.CTi,37;  Eiek.  xxiii, IN). 
Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the  riles  cf  Hi4tch', 
it  extended  lo  tboKt  of  Baal  (Jer.  xix,  G),  and  the  king 
of  Hoab  (3  Kings  iii,  77)  offered  his  son  aa  a  bumt-of- 
fering  to  his  god  Chemo^  The  Phfcniciana,  we  ate 
told  by  Poiphyiy  (fle  J&Km.  ii,  e.  56),  on  occaoionB  of 
great  national  cdamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  oftlwiT 
deareat  Mends.  Some  aUusions  to  tlus  custom  may  be 
seen  in  Micah  vi,  7.  Kissing  tbe  imagea  of  the  gods  (1 
Kings  xix,  IS;  Haa.xiii,  2),  hanging  votive  offerings  in 
their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10),  and  carrying  them  to 
bsltle  (2  Sam.  v,  21),  as  the  Jews  of  Uaccabeua's  anny 
dill  with  (he  things  consecrated  lo  the  idols  of  tbe  Jam- 
uitea  (2  Mace  xii,  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idola- 
try which  are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the 
objects  of  expreas  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  inter- 
pretation  of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic,  and 
other  forma  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Dent 
xviii,9;  3Kingsi,2;  Isa.1xv,4;  Ezek.xxi,31).    Tbe 

practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  population  of  Syria  at 
Ihe  present  day — shows  us  that  such  a  statute  as  that 
against  bestiidity  (Lev.  xviii,  33)  was  not  nnnecaiaiy 
(comp.  Herod,  ii,  4G ;  Rom.  i,  26).  Purificatorv  rites  in 
connection  with  idol-worship,  and  eating  of  foibiddea 
food,  were  vinted  with  aevere  retribution  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17). 
It  i»evident,fn)m  the  context  of  Eiek.viii,  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  tseet  to 
the  east  (ver.  16),  and  "put  the  branch  to  their  noaF," 
did  so  in  observance  t^  some  idolatrous  rile.  Moms 
(Ph/hL,  i,  66)  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  Ihe  allosioD  u 
to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi 
(Strabo,  xv,  p.  738),  while  H^vemick  {Comm.  i*  EuA. 
p.  IIT),  with  equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  pamge 
suppons  such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view 
the  lament  of  the  women  for  Tammui,''Sie  CDtiaideii 
den  Trauergesang  lu  ihren  Zom."  The  waving  of  s 
myrtle  branch,  says  MaimonidiB  (Dt  /dsJl  vi,  S),  accoai- 
panied  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in  incanta- 
tions, An  illustration  of  the  use  of  boughs  in  wonhip 
will  be  found  in  the  Greek  inriipi'ii  (.£sch.  Aksl  43: 
Sap]d.l^;  iScioJlon  Aristoph. /'/ur.  BBS;  Forpbyr.A 
AtiLNj/mpKcBS).  For  deuiled  acoounti  of  idolairou 
ceremonies,  reference  must  be  made  lo  the  ■rticlea  upon 
the  several  idols.    See  Sacbii'ick. 

rV.  Hiilory  i^ldalalry  tnnong  Ike  Jnrs.— 1.  The  fM 
undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or  idololroos  cusIods  in 
the  Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  la- 
ther's teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi,  19),  a  relic  of  tbe  wonhip 
of  other  gods,  whom  the  an<:cetors  of  the  Isiaelitea  tarvi 

3).  By  these  household  deities  Uiban  waa  guided,  and 
these  he  consulted  aa  oraclea  (^non3,Ge]i.xxx,27,A. 
V, "  learned  by  experience"),  though  without  entinly 
icaing  aight  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Ms- 
hoT,  to  whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi,  63),  while  he  waa  ready,  in  Ibe  presence  of  Jacub, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  txoferred  upon  him  by  Je- 
hovah (Oen.  Kxx,  37).  Such,  indeed,  was  Ihe  choncttr 
of  most  of  Ihg  idolaDDOS  wcnblp  of  the  IsraElitta.  Like 
theCutluean  oolonistainSomatia, who" feared Jehovsk 
and  served  their  own  gods'  (2  Kings  xvii,  33),  tbey 
blended  in  a  strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  ia  the 
true  God  witb  the  external  reverence  which,  in  diHtr- 
ent  stogia  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  lo  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  wen  aurToundciL 
For  this  species  of  fsLc  wonhip  they  seem,  at  oil  events, 
to  have  had  an  incredible  propenuon.  On  their  Jour- 
ney from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family  of  Jacob  pni 
away  from  among  them  "the  gods  of  At farrigiier :' 
not  the  teraphim  of  Lahan,  bnt  the  goda  of  the  Canaan- 
.  ilea  threugh  whote  land  tbey  passed,  and  tbe  amalca 
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tn  ■*  the  RppcDdign  of  tbdr 
•mtup  (Gen.  xxzv,  2, 4).    See  Jaooil 

Ihittng  their  long  nridenoe  in  Egypt,  the  countrj  of 
•jnbolim,  they  defiled  thenuelTa  with  the  idol*  of  the 
lud,  •ad  it  wu  long  belbn  the  taint  was  remaved  (Joch. 
HIT,  14;  Etek.  xx,  7).  To  thcee  ^odi  Ha««,  u  the 
henU  of  Jcbonh,  filing  down  the  gmuntiet  of  deflanoe 
(Knu,  eefcA.  d  ^  (t.  &  ii,  3tl),  aod  the  pUguea  of  Egypt 
■note  their  ■ymbol*  (Numb,  xxxiii,  4).  Yet,  with  the 
■unary  of  their  delivewnce  fmh  in  their  minds,  theii 
Indn  abeeut,  the  Lnelitea  cl«m<ind  for  »ame  vinUe 
■h^ie  in  wliich  they  might  wonhip  the  God  who  had 
hnoght  them  up  oat  or£gypt(Exod.xxxii).  Thele- 
nditea.  ■>  dwellen  in  (he  most  outlying  and  eeparale 
tna  oftbe  3hemitic  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  ire  more  like- 
ly ta  luiTe  followed  the  corrnptions  of  the  Shepherd- 
■IIIHI.HII  than  thoee  of  the  Egj-ptians,  miire  eapeciaUy 
M,  aring  Joeeph,  Uotea,  and  not  improbably  Aaron  and 
IDritm,  they  aeem  to  bav-e  almost  univetsally  preserved 
the  maimen  of  ihBir  former  wandering  life.  There  ii 
■EBtdy  a  trace  of  Egyptian  influence  beyond  that  aeen 
iitb*  names  of  Hoses  and  Hirism,  anil  perhaps  of  Ao- 
lui  also,  for  the  only  other  name  be^des  the  fonper  two 
tktl  is  certainly  Egyptian,  and  may  be  reaaonably  re- 
fcned  t«  this  period,  that  of  Hamepher,  evidently  the 
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akfus  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  yii,  B6),  probably  marks 
Egyptian  taken  by  matrisge  into  the  bibs  of  Asher, 
whether  a  pnMelyte  or  not  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 
Thoe  hai  been  a  differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  golden 
aS,  iocae  holding  that  it  was  made  in  represent  God 
kiaadf,  nthers  maintaining  that  it  was  only  an  imi- 
LuiDD  of  an  Egyptian  iitoL  We  first  observe  that 
i^  and  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  are  shown  Id  have 
hteo  identical  in  the  iatention  with  which  they  were 
aade,  bj  the  circunstance  that  the  Israelites  addressed 
the  fiwmer  as  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt  (EjLOd.  Kxxii,  4, 8),  and  that  Jeroboam  pmclaim- 
idtheiBmBorhisidotB(lKiiigsxii,28).  We  next  re- 
■ark  that  Aaron  called  the  calf  not  only  god,  hot  the 
LoiD  (Esod.  xxxii,  b);  that  in  the  Psalms  it  is  said 
"ib^  chanj^ed  thBir  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay'  (ci^  ?0) ;  that  no  one  of  the  cslf-wor- 
tkipIHiiK  kings  and  prinees  of  Isnel  beaie  any  name  con- 
■wledwiUi  idolatry,  while  msny  have  names  componnd- 
cd  with  the  ma3l  sacred  name  of  God;  and  that  in  no 
place  is  any  foreign  dicinity  connected  with  calf-woi^ 
•hip  in  (be  slightest  dejiree.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
imi)^  as  the  golden  calf,  buvrever,  shows  the  strength 
•f  Egyptian  assodalionh  else  how  would  Aaion  hare 
txed  upon  so  ignoble  a  form  as  that  of  the  God  who 
bad  hcDoght  Israel  out  of  Eg}^t?  Only  a  mind  thor- 
lagUyaecuMomed  to  the  profound  respect  paid  in  Egypt 
U  the  sacred  bulls,  and  eqiecially  to  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
anld  hat-e  hit  upon  so  strange  a  representation;  noi 
mid  any  people  who  had  not  wilnened  the  Egyptian 
—  -  ■  -  e  found,  as  fcadlly  as  did  the  Israelite*,  the 
''  '  '  '  'lo  such  an  image.  The  feast 
n  celebrated,  when,  after  eating  and  drinking, 
the  pei^e  arose,  sang,  and  danced  naked  before  the  idol, 
b  ibikiogly  like  the  festival  of  the  finding  of  Apis, 
■hidi  was  celebrated  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
Stan,  apparently,  though  this  custom  does  not  seem 
ta  hare  been  part  of  the  pablic  festivity,  with  indecent 
eoMres.  See  Goldkm  Calt.  The  golden  calf  was 
Mt  the  only  idol  which  the  Israelites  wonhipped  in  the 
Dmat.  The  prophet  Amo*  speaks  of  others.  In  the 
Msatetje  text  the  passage  is  as  foUovts:  "But  ye  bare 
(he  tat  [or  laitrmafU^  of  your  king  and  Chiun  yonr 
iMga,tbe  star  of  your  gods  [or  YouH  hod],  which  ye 
■ade  for  yoorselvea"  (v,  36).  The  Sept.  has  MoXilx  for 
'yiMr  king,'  as  though  their  original  Heb.  had  been 
C^^  instead  of  OSsbs,  and  'Pni^nv  for  Chiun,  be- 
ads a  Uanspoation.  InthaActs  the  reading  is  atmost 
Ik  same  SB  that  of  the  Sept^  "  Yea.  yc  took  up  the  Ub- 
■aade  of  Hokwh,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
VfB  which  ye  tnade  to  wonhip  them"  (vii,  19}.     We 
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cannot  here  discuss  the  piohsble  cattsee  of  these  HMhu. 
enoes  except  of  (he  more  important  ones,  the  snbstitn- 
ti«i  uf  Moloch  for  "  your  king,"  and  Raiphan  or  Rem- 
phan for  Chiui.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  pas- 
sage related  to  Ammonitish  worship,  nothing  would  b« 
more  likely  than  that  Molech  should  havf  been  qioken 
ofby  an  appellative,  in  which  ease  a  strict  rendeting  of 
the  Masoretic  text  would  read  as  does  the  A.  V. ;  a  freer 
could  follow  the  Sept.  and  Acts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  ref- 
erence lo  the  Ammonites  or  even  Canaanites,  it  is  mora 
reasonable  lo  suppose  that  the  Sept.  followed  a  text  in 
which,  as  above  suggested,  the  reading  was  DaVc,  Hal- 
cham,  or  "your  king."  The  likelihood  of  this  being 
the  true  reading  must  depend  upon  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage. Remphan  and  Chiun  are  at  once  recognised  as 
two  foreign  divinities  worshipped  together  in  Egypt, 
RENPiT,  probably  pronounced  RKMrtr,  and  kem,  the  for- 
mer a  god  represented  as  of  the  type  of  the  Shemites, 
and  apparently  connected  with  war,  the  latter  a  goddess 
represented  naked  standing  upon  a  lion.  They  were 
worshipped  with  kiieu,  the  Egyptian  god  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  the  foreign  war-goddess  anata.  Exclud- 
ing KKEH,  who  is  probably  associated  with  kkn  from  her 
being  connected,  as  we  shall  sec,  with  productiveness, 
these  names,  he:<fu,  kbk,  and  ahata,  are  cleariy  not, 
except  in  orthography,  Egyptian.  We  can  suggest  do 
origin  for  the  name  of  niuiru.  The  godddes  ken,  as 
naked,  would  be  connected  with  the  Babylonian  Mylit- 
ta,  and  as  standing  on  a  Uon,  with  a  goddess  so  repre- 
sented in  rock-eculpturcs  at  Msltheiyyeh,  near  Nineveh. 
The  former  aimilarity  connects  her  with  generation ;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  does  so  likewise.  If  we  adopt  this  sup- 
poution,  the  name  kkn  may  be  traced  to  a  root  connect- 
ed with  generation  found  in  many  varieties  in  the  Ira- 
nian family,  and  not  out  of  that  family.  Itmay  besuf- 
licient  to  cite  tho  Greek  ytv-ofiat,  yw-ifz  she  would 
thus  be  (he  goddess  of  prodndlveness.  AnatA  is  the 
Persian  Analtis.  We  have  shown  earlier  that  the  Baby. 
Ionian  high  nature-worship  seems  lo  have  beenof  Ary. 
an  origin.  In  the  present  case  we  trace  an  Aryan  idola- 
try connected,  fhim  the  mention  of  a  star,  with  high  na- 
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doubtful  that  Molech  is  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and 
we  may  rather  snppose  tlist  some  other  idol,  to  whom  a 
kingly  character  was  attributed,  is  intended.  Here  ws 
must  leave  this  dilHcult  point  of  our  inquiry,  otdy  sum- 
ming Ui>  that  this  false  worship  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  may  possibly  indicate 
the  Aryan  origin  of  at  least  one  of  IhMe  tribes,  almost 
certairdy  its  own  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an 
Aryan  source. 

The  next  was  a  temporary  a[iastasy.  The  charms  of 
the  daughters  of  Hoab,  as  Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw, 
were  potent  for  evil ;  the  Israelites  wcre'yoked  to  Bsal- 
Feor"  in  the  trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the 
chsnctei  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at 
(Numb.  xiv).  The  great  and  terrible  retribution  which 
foUowed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  tho  promised  land,  they 
loolied  with  an  eye  of  tenor  upon  any  indication  of  de- 
fection fVom  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as 
idolatrous  a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Kcu- 
braiitesst  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Josh,  xxii,  16). 

2.  It  is  probsblethst  during  the  wand^ri^(,■^  and  un- 
der the  strong  rule  of  Joshua,  the  idolatry  learnt  in  Egypt 
was  so  destroyed  as  to  be  afterwards  utterly  forgotten  by 
the  people.  But  in  entering  PaleMine  they  found  Iheot- 
selves  among  the  monuments  and  associations  of  anoth- 
er false  religion,  less  attractive  indeed  to  the  reason  than 
that  of  Eg)-pt,which  still  taught,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  fetishism  that  it  supported,  some  great  truths 
of  laan's  present  and  future,  but  of  a  religion  which,  in 
its  deification  of  nature,  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagi- 
ruilion.  The  genial  inn,  (he  rel^hing  moon,  the  stars, 
at  whose  risings  or  settings  fell  the  longed-for  rains, 
were  naturally  reverenced  in  that  land  of  green  bills 
and  valleys,  which  were  fed  by  the  watci  of  faeBTCD.   A 
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action  tlunnni  in  the  (cen*  of  auch  a  nligiao  uA  mix- 
ed with  thoH  who  pnifesscd  it,  st  that  period  of  oalion- 
■]  life  wben  impmiuoiis  an  moM  readily  mide,  Buch  a 
Dalian,  albeit  Living  while  ths  recsUectioo  uTtbe  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt  and  tlie  wonden  with  which  the  Law 
was  given  was  yet  fresh,  toon  fell  away  into  iho  prmc- 
ticea  (hat  it  wu  slricily  enjoined  to  root  ouL  in  the 
8rH  and  Becond  laws  of  the  Decalogur,  the  Imelitei 
were  commanded  to  worahip  but  one  God, and  Tiot  to 
make  any  image  whauvei  to  wonhip  it,  leat  they  and 
theii  childien  shnuhl  fall  under  Uod'i  heavy  diapteaaure. 
The  commands  were  explicit  enougli.  But  not  alone 
waa  i  Julatn-  thus  clearly  condoRined :  the  laraelilea  were 
charged  to  dcBttny  all  uLijecls  counected  with  the  relig- 
ion orcheinhahitaiils  of  Canaan.  They  were  ludestroy 
tillerly  alt  the  heathen  places  of  wonhip,  ''upon  the 
high  mouiilains,  and  upon  the  hilhs  and  under  every 
green  tree."  They  were  lo  "overthrow"  the  "altars" 
of  the  heathen, '■  break  their  pillars,'  "bum  their  giovo, 
ben'  down  the  ^aven  image*  of  Iheir  gods,  and  deatioy 
the  natnesi^then)  out  of  that  place'  (DeuLKii,!,3),  a 
paaaage  we  cite  on  accounlof  the  fuhieaa  of  the  enumer- 
Uioii.  Had  the  couquercd  nations  been  utterly  extir- 
pated, their  idolatry  might  have  been  annihilated  at 
once.  But  snoii  after  ihc  lands  had  been  apportioned, 
that  separate  hfe  of  the  tribes  began  which  was  never 
interrupted,  as  far  as  histiiry  tells  us,  until  the  time  of 
the  kings.    Divided,  the  tribes  were  unable  to  cope  with 
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duoed  (hem  to  tribute,  or  be- 
te tribularieH  themselves.  The  Israelites  were  thus 
e  idolatry  of  Canaan;  and  aince  they 
were  for  the  roost  part  confined  to  the  mountain  and 
hilly  districts,  where  its  aaaociationa  were  si  rongtst,  they 
had  but  to  ieam  from  their  ndghbon  how  they  had  wor- 
ahipped  upon  the  high  hills  and  under  every  green  tree. 
From  the  uie  of  plural  forma,  it  ia  pmbable  that  the  Rsala 
and  Aahtnreihs  of  several  Uiwns  or  tribes  were  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites,  as  Baal-Peor  hail  been,  and  Baal- 
berith  aFtsrwanls  wsa.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  people  at  once  fell  into  heathen  worship:  the  first 
Mrp  appean  to  have  been  adopting  a  corrupiiun  of  tile 
true  religion. 

During  the  lives  of  Joehua  and  the  eldcra  who  out- 
lived him,  indeed,  they  kept  true  to  their  aihgiance; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jihovoh, 
nor  the  works  he  bad  dune  for  Israel,  swerved  fnin  Ihc 
|d«in  path  of  their  fathen,  and  were  caught  in  ihc  Itula 
of  the  foreigner  (Jiidg.  ii).  From  this  lime  forth  their 
historj-  becomes  lillte  mure  than  a 
evitable  sequence  of  offence  and  punishment.  "They 
provoked  Jehovah  lo  anger  .  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah was  hot  agi 
into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii, 
12, 11).  The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judge^  cnutem- 
poreneoua  or  auccewive,  tell  of  the  Berco  atruggli 
tained  against  Iheir  haled  foes,  and  how  women  forgot 
their  tendemees  and  forsook  their  retirement  to  sing  the 
■oi^  oT  victory  over  the  opprenor.  By  I 
quering  nation  strove  to  establish  tbe 
national  gort.  During  the  rule  of  Midian,  Jaaab,  the 
falbcr  of  Gideon,  had  an  altar  lu  Baal,  and  an  Asherah 
(.ludg.  vi,  2&),  though  ho  proved  but  a  lukewinn 
■I  ipper  (ver.  31).  Even  Gideon  himself  gai-c  occ 
to  idtdatrous  worship;  yet  the  ephort  which  he 
from  Ihc  spoils  of  the  Midianiles  was  perhaps  but 
live  offering  to  tlie  true  (lod  (Juilg.  viii,  37).  It  i 
Improbable  that  the  gold  oniamenis  of  which  il 
rumpoaed  were  in  some  way  coiniected  wilh  idiJalry 

(comp.Isa.iii,lS-S4),  and    ' 

worn  as  amulets,  some  supci 

lo  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.    Bnl,  Ih^gh 
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tiaed,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites  agai 
returned  lo  the  acriicc  of  the  Baalim,  and,  aa  if  in  sol- 
emn mockcri-  oflhe  covenant  made  with  Jehovah,  chnie 
Ihial  among  them  Baal-Beiilb, "  Baal  of  the  Covenant' 


(oomp.  Jiiit  Spaaci,  aa  tbe  eb^  of  their  ap&dai  lido 
(Judg.  viii,  aa).  Of  this  god  we  know  only  tbM 
his  temple,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix,  49),  waa  a  itroag- 
hokl  in  time  of  iteed,  aikd  that  hi*  tieuury  waa  fiDed 
with  tbe  aili-o  of  the  wonhippen  (ix,  1).  Kdt  wvt* 
the  "*'*■"■'"*  of  foreign  opprwrioii  oonfined  to  the  land 
ifCanwui.  ThetiibesuntbeeanDrjoidaDweataMnjr 
after  the  idota  of  the  laud,  ami  were  delivered  Inta  tbe 
bands  itf  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.!,  8).  But  they 
put  away  from  aoHiiig  tbem  "  the  gods  uf  the  fonigiker,'' 
aud  with  the  baaeborn  Jepbthah  lot  their  leader  gaiard 
r  their  oppreaKnSi  Tbe  exploits  of 
Philiatincs,  though  achieved  wilhin 
lid  with  leaa  important  reanilta  Uian 
briniant  page  in  hia  co«u>- 
if  hia  marveltoua  deeds  ia 
prefaced  by  Ihat  ever-recurring  phnae,  so  iD(Hinirun]r 
familiar,  "  the  children  of  Isael  did  evil  again  in  tbe 
eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  Jdwvah  gave  them  into  the  taand 
of  the  Philistines."  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  natiooal  ain. 
The  epiaode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.xviii,  aheda  s  lurid 
tight  on  Ihe  aeczet  pradicca  of  individuals,  who,  without 
formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  thbugh  ceaung  to  trcrtg~ 
nise  him  as  the  Iheocralic  king  (xvii,  6\  linked  wiib 
his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  bouae 
of  God,  or  sancluary,  which  Uicah  made  in  imitatioa 
of  that  at  Shilob,  was  decorated  wilh  an  ephod  nod  tcr- 
aphim  dedicated  to  God,  and  with  a  graven  and  mcdtoi 
image  consecrated  to  some  interior  deities  (Selda)^  Dr 
/Ht  SjirU,  synt.  i,  !).  It  is  a  signillcant  fact,  ^bowing 
how  deeply  looted  in  tbe  people  waa  the  tendeaicy  to 
idohitry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  others,  should  bare 
been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in 
ita  purity,  waa  found  lo  aiime  tbe  ofilce  of  paieat  lo 
tbe  images  ol  Micah ;  and  that  Ihi*  Levite,  ptiat  after- 
wants  III  the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jmathao, 
the  son  at  Genhom,  the  aon  of  Uoaea,  Tradition  say* 
that  these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philiatinct 
defeated  tbe  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the  mtk 
at  Ihe  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv).  The  Danitea 
are  snppoeed  Iv  have  carried  them  inlo  Ihe  field,  aa  the 
other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  PhiliBlinc*  tbe  im- 
Bgra  of  their  godo.  when  they  went  forth  to  battle  (3 
Sara.  T,  21 ;  Uwia,  Otig.  liibr.  v,  9).  But  Ihe  SrJrr 
OUm  RaUa  (c.  2i)  interprets  "the  caplivitjr  at  ibc 
land"  (Judg.  iriii,  BO),  of  the  captivity  of  Msiiaatiib, 
and  Benjamin  of  Tuilela  mistook  Ihe  nmaina  irf'  lalet 
Gentile  worship  for  traces  of  the  altar  or  atatne  which 
Hicah  had  dedicated,  and  which  waa  worshipped  bjr 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (3elden.J''/>w^9r.BTnl.i,Sj  Klaii- 
ley,  S.  amd  Pal  p.  398).  In  later  times  the  practice  of 
aeciel  idolatry  waa  carried  to  greater  length*.  Ima^tea 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  L)  the  wine-valis  and  be- 
hind Ihe  doors  of  private  faouaH(Ira.  IviLfi;  Hob.  ix,  I, 
2):  and  lo  check  ihis  tendency  the  atatute  in  DctO. 
xxvii,  16  waa  originally  promulgated.  It  is  noliccalile 
that  they  do  not  seem  during  this  period  to  have  (tra- 
erally  aric^led  Ihe  religions  of  any  but  the  Canaanitei^ 
although  in  one  remarkable  passage  Ibey  are  aaid,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Jair  and  Ihat  of  Jcphlhah,  to  hare 
furaaken  the  Lord,  and  eerred  Baalim,  and  AahlaiTrtb, 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  Zidon,  Hoab,  the  children  of  Atn- 
moo,  and  the  Philistines  (Judg.  x.  G),  es  though  then 
had  Ihen  been  an  utter  and  protligstc  apoMasy.  Tbe 
cause,  no  doubt,  waa  that  Ihe  Canaanitiiih  wonhip  waa 
borrowed  in  a  time  of  amily,  and  that  Uiil  one  Canaaih 
itish  oppressor  ia  spoken  of.wbereaalhe  Abrahamilea  of 
Ihe  east  of  Palestine,  and  Ihe  Philiatinea.  were  almoal 
always  enemies  of  the  Imelitea.  Each  lime  of  idolatij 
was  punished  by  a  aervitude,  each  rdormatioB  followed 
by  a  deliverance.  !^peedily  as  the  nation  relonted  to 
idnlsiT}-,  ils  heart  was  freaher  than  that  of  the  ten  tribes 
n'tiich  followed  Jeroboam,  and  never  seem  to  have  had 
one  thorough  national  repenlaucc 

3.  The  noticea  of  Iheir  grest  wan  abow  that  Ibe  en- 
mity between  (he  Philistmes  and  the  Israelite*  waa  toe 
gitat  foe  any  idolatry  to  be  then  boiruwed  from  ibe  tof 
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BMT  t^  Uw  UlUr,  ihoogh  at  an  eaiUer  time  Oili  ww  not 
tbitate.  L'i>iteTa«Biiiel'> ■dminittralion a ftt wa» held, 
aid  purificalviy  riu  pufomuid, 
BBKuiiaa  <^  klolaliy  (I  Sam.  vii,  il-S).  Saiil'i  runily 
mn,  however,  ■■■"■"'i  aa  it  aMDU,  wilh  iddalry,  fin 
the  naiiwi  of  lihboalieUi  or  Eah-baal,  and  Hephibugheth 
orHoib'lMal,  on  tcarcel;  have  been  given  but  in  hon- 
a  <rf^  BmL  Vnm  the  drciuiMaiict*  uf  Uichal'*  aarau- 
ftm  U  aave  David,  it  neeiiu  not  only  that  Satd't  family 
-■      ■  ....  ■    •    mfoi 


purpoKi  of  divination,  the  Sept.  having 
'  pilknr,"  a  if  the  Hebt.  hail  been  153  ini 
pnaait  n^3.  See  Piixow.  The  rircu 
batiag  icraptiim,  more  eapocially  if  they  w 
jirinatlon,  lends  especial  farce  to  SamuerB  reproof  of 

SbiI(1  Sam.xv,  23).     During  the  reign  of  I 

tuj  in  public  ia  uiimenlioned,  and  no  doubt 

TheeaiUet  daya  of  Solomon  irere  the  luppieat  of  the 
kiagdooi  of  IxraeL     The  Tem[ile  worjhip  wa« 
tabliahed,  wU^  the  highest  magoificence,  and  i 
Doexcuae  for  that  wonhip  of  (iod  at  liigh  ptacei  which 
BeBB  to  have  been  before  pemiilted  on  account  </(  ' ' 
(■BOut  diatradiona  of  the  country.     But  the  cloM 
Uw  RtKn  waa  marked  by  aa  apoataiy  of  which 

Uitheito  the  people  had  been  the 
ir  leaden  reTmnierai  this  lime  the  king,  led 
(lOay  by  hia  many  oltatige  wives,  perverted  the  peopli 
wd  taiaed  high  places  on  the  Haunt  of  Currupcion,  op- 
inails  Goil'i  temple.  He  wurthippcd  Ashloreth,  god- 
diu  of  the  Zidoniaiia,  Chemoah,  the  god  of  the  Uoab- 
■tca,  aud  Hilcom,  the  abominaiion  of  '  ' 
k-.-Mi-g  lufj),  ptacfi  for  the  hUlei  two,  as  well  as  ta 
the  gods  of  his  atnnge  wires.  Snlomon,  no  doubt,  was 
Tsy  EoleiaDt,  aud  would  not  prevent  theae  women  Trotn 
faUgwiaK  their  native  BupecHi>ioiia,  even  if  they  felt  it 
a  duly  to  bom  their  and  his  children  bers>re  Uolech. 
Fonipi  idulatry  was  openly  imitated.  Three  of  the 
■■■Bita  of  Olivet  were  downed  with  the  high  places 
</ Aahtoreih,  Chemoah,  and  Hoiech  (1  Kinga  xi,7;  S 
Kiogaxxiii,  13),  and  the  rourtb,  in  memory  of  his  gnat 
apolaiy,  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  Utle  ot  the 
'Mount  of  Cuiruptiou."  Calamity  apeedily  followed 
Ihia  great  apostasy :  the  lattei  yeata  of  Solomon  were 
■roiiblad  by  cantin'.;a]  premonitions  of  those  political  re- 

TBies  which  were  the  inevitable  penalty    ' '  ' 

inaaan  agaioat  the  theocracy.  This  is  cleuly  brought 
am  by  the  marked  and  freqaent  denundatiotu  of  the 
lata  propbeta.     See  SoLDHan. 

HehoboaiD,  the  son  of  an  Anunooitish  mother,  peipet- 
aited  the  wont  featotea  of  Solomon'a  idolatry  (1  Kinf» 
xii,  12-24) ;  anil  in  his  reign  waa  made  the  gteat  schism 
ia  the  natiotiaJ  religion — when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his 
nooUectiaiia  of  (he  ^ua  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  guld- 
a  aire*  al  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  stsle 
policy  aevered  forever  ihe  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  la- 
nd (1  Kings  xii,  26-33).  To  their  nse  were  temples 
oasecnted,  and  the  aervice  ia  their  honor  was  sludi- 
•aiy  copied  &oni  the  Mosaic  riluaL  High-priePt  him- 
lelt  Jemboun  ordaioeil  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2 
l>nm,»i,li);  incense  and  aacriAces  were  offered,  and  ■ 
■dnu  lieatival  appointed,  cloaelv  resembling  the  feast 
*rf tabernacles  (I  Kings  xii,  23, S3:  comp.  Amos  iv,4,6). 
See  jKMoaoMt.  The  woiship  of  the  calves,  "  the  sin 
rf  l«ad"  (Hoa.  I,  8),  which  waa  apparently  asaociated 
with  the  goat-worship  of  Hendea  (2  Chron.  xi,  15  i 
Ucred.  ii,  46)  or  of  the  aitcient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Ittbr. 
'■,l),amlllia  Asherim(l  Kings  xiv,  15;  A. V.  "groves"), 
ahiauiely  qircad  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred 
BBeosbeba  (Anoa  v,&;  vii,  9).  At  what  precise  pe- 
i>ad  it  waa  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdoiD  is  not 
eolnn.  The  Chnmiclfs  tell  aa  how  Abjjab  taunted 
Jtmboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar 
WiTe  in  1  Kings  repreacnta  his  own  conduct  as  far  fhini 
•"■iplaiy  [I  Kinga  XT,  8).  Aaa'i  sweeping  reform 
fBRd  nM  (Ten  the  idol  of  hia  grandmother  Haachata, 
■<wub  tha  (xopCioa  s(  tba  high  placet,  be  ramored 

iy.-iB 
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allrelica  of  idolatraoa  wonhip  (I  King*zT,li-U),witi 
ila  accompanying  impurities.  Hia  reformatioii  wu 
completed  by  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,6>    S«ee«^ 

The  aucoeann  of  Jeroboam  foDnwed  in  his  ttepis  tiU 
Ahab,wha  mairied  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  instiga- 
tion (1  Kii^  xxi,  26)  built  a  temple  and  altai  to  Baal, 
and  revived  all  the  abominiCioiu  of  the  Amorites  (I 
Kinga  xxi,  2B).  For  this  he  attained  the  bad  pre-emi- 
uence  of  having  done  "  more  to  provoke  Jehovah,  tha 
Uud  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the  kinga  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him"  (1  Kings  xvi,  B3),  Compared  with 
the  worship  of  Baa),  the  worship  of  the  calves  waa  a 
venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  morally  lea  de- 
testable, and  also  Icm  uiti-nalionsl  (1  Kinga  xii,  28;  'J 
Kings  x,28-Sl).  £i«e  Elijah.  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship became  so  oomplelely  idenlifled  with  the  nottbeni 
kingdom  that  it  is  deteribed  as  walking  in  the  way  or 
statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvi,  8  i  xvii,  8), 
ssdiMinguiBhrdfrom  the  sin  uf  Jeroboam,  which  ceased 
not  till  the  Csptivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  28),  and  the  cotrap- 
inhsbilanls  of  the  land.  The  idula- 
and  important  caaie  {I 
Kinga  xviii,  19),  living  under  I  he  patronage  of  royalty, 
and  fed  at  the  royal  table.  The  exliipation  of  Uaal'i 
prieMs  by  Klijah,  and  of  his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  Kings 
x),  in  which  the  toyal  family  of  Judah  shared  {2  Chron. 
xxii,7),  iTasadrath-blow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Is- 
rael, though  other  systems  still  remained  (2  Kinga  xiii, 
6).  But,  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
ia»  morally  more  guilty  (Eiek,  xvi,  61).  The 
of  Jehoihaphat  wilh  the  family  of  Ahab  tiana- 
ferred  Xo  tho  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigna  of  his 
SOD  and  grandson,  all  (he  sppuileaances  of  Baal-worstaip 
(2  Kings  viii,  18, 27).  In  leas  than  ten  yeaia  aller  the 
death  of  that  king,  in  whose  pruse  it  is  recorded  that  h« 
"sought  not  the  Uaalim,"  nor  walked  "alter  the  deed  of 
Israel"  (2  Cbron.  xvii,  3, 4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for 
the  idol,  statues  and  altera  erected,  and  prietta  appunlfd 
his  service  (2  Kings  xi,  IB).  Jehoiada'a 
urea  diecked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  Us 
icomplete,  and  the  high  places  alill  re- 
mained, as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a  nucleus  for  any  freah 
lystem  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  nii,  8).  Much  of  this  might 
bis  due  to  the  influence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of 
Beerth^M,  a  place  intimately  connected  with  the  idola- 
trous defection  of  Judah  (Amos  viii,  14).  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Jnash  to 
restore  at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's  idolatry  (3 
Chinn.  xxiv,  IB).  The  conqueM  of  the  Edomitea  by 
Amaziah  introduced  the  wonhip  of  their  gods,  which 
had  disappeared  Mnce  the  days  of  Solomon  (3  Chion. 
',  14, 20).  After  this  period,  even  the  kings  who  did 
lend  themselves  lo  the  encouragement  of  false  wot^ 
shq>  had  to  contend  with  the  corruption  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  hearts  of  the  people  (2  Kings  xv,33j  2 
Chron.  xxvii,  2).  Hitherto  the  temple  had  be^  kept 
pure.  The  statues  of  Baal  and  the  other  gods  wen 
woiahipped  ia  their  own  shrines;  but  Ahai,  who  "sao 
rificed  imto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  amote  lnm''(! 
Chron.  xXTiii,23),andbnill  altars  to  them  at  every  coi^ 
er  of  Jemsalem,  and  high  places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
^placed  the  brazen  altar  of  bumtK>fferiQg  by  one  made 
after  the  model  offif  altar"  of  Damascus,  and  desc- 
st«d  it  to  his  otm  uaea  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-ia). 
The  conqnest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  waa 

liich  bad  been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upwania  of 
0  years.  In  the  nonhem  kingdom  no  reformer  atoae 
vary  the  long  line  of  royal  aposUtts ;  whatever  wsa 
effected  in  the  way  of  icfotmation  was  done  by  the 
baitds  of  the  people  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).  But  even  in 
their  captivity  they  helped  to  perpetuate  the  comiption. 
The  ctdonUts,  whom  the  Assyrian  conqueren  placed  in 
their  stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaris,  brought  with  them 
gods,  and  were  Caught  at  Bethel,  by  a  priest 
of  the  captive  natioir    'the  mauner  of  Uw  gtxl  r.f  lbs 
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bnd,"  the  hooiu  tbnt  leamt  naolling  in  *  rtnnge  ad- 
Dixluie  of  ibt  cair-wonbip  of  JetobouD  oith  tbe  bom- 
ogs  paid  to  Iheir  natiotul  deitiea  (2  Kinga  xvii,  34-41). 
rheii  daccDcLuta  wen  in  oinMqiienn  reguded  with 
nqiicioa  by  the  dden  who  Tetnnwd  froin  the  c^itjvity 
with  Em,  and  their  o&en  ot  ttBtUax  irjected  (£*n 
iv,  3).     See  Samaritakb. 

Th«  titt  act  of  Hoekiah  on  aKcnding  the  throne 
«ai  the  ralaia^n  andporiOcatioa  of  the  Teorple,  which 
bad  been  diimantled  nod  doaed  during  the  Uller  put 
of  hia  bthet'i  life  (i  Chron.  xxTlii,24i  ixii,3).  The 
■nultitudts  who  Oocked  to  Jenuilem  to  celebrate  the 
Panover,  ao  long  in  abeyance,  removed  tbe  idoUtnnia 
■Itan  of  bamt-omring  and  incenae  creeled  by  Ahaa  (S 
Chron.  ixx,  14).  Th«  iconoeUatic  apirit  waa  not  con- 
hied  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  bot  apnad  throughout 
Ephraim  and  Hanaaeh  (1  ChnBi.  xxxi,  1),  and  to  ail 
external  appearance  idolatry  uraa  extirpated,  But  the 
refonD  extended  little  below  the  auilace  (luu  xxix,  IS). 
Among  the  leaden  of  the  people  there  were  many  in 
high  poaition  who  confbmied  to  the  neceaaitiea  of  the 
time  (ba.  xxriii,  14),  and  under  Manameh'a  patronage 
the  hlae  worahip,  which  had  been  merely  driven  into 
ohaeurity,  broke  out  with  tenfoU  viruknce.  Idolatry 
of  every  fonn,  and  with  all  the  acceaaorin  of  enchant- 
ownta,  divination,  and  witchcraft,  waa  attain  rife;  no 
placs  wta  too  aactwl,  no  aaaociationa  too  hallowed,  to  t« 
•pared  the  oontaminatioti.  U  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  In 
erecting  an  altar  in  the  tempi*  court  la  open  Id  a  char- 
itable conatmction,  Manaaeh'a  waa  of  no  doubtful  char- 
acter. The  two  court!  of  the  Temple  wne  profaned  by 
altan  dedicated  to  the  boat  of  heaven,  and  the  imaf^  at 
the  Aaherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  Kinga  xxi,  7 ;  ! 
Chroo. xxxiii, T, I G ;  oamp.Jer.xxxii,84).  Kveninhia 
hue  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all  tracei  of 
lua  Ibrmer  wrong.  Tradition  atates  that  the  mnon- 
Btrancea  of  tbe  tgfA  laaiah  (q.  v.)  only  aerved  to  aeicure 
hia  own  martyrdum  (Gemara  on  I'tiaautli,  iv).  The 
peo^  atiU  btuned  inoenae  on  the  high  places;  bat  Je- 
hovah waa  tbe  uetciirible  object  of  their  worship.  The 
kingV  son  aacfiAred  In  hia  father'a  idola,  hut  waa  not  aa- 
•odated  with  him  in  hia  repentance,  and  in  hia  abort 
leign  of  two  yean  reatored  M  the  altara  of  the  Baalim 
and  the  imagea  of  the  Aaherah.  ^'Ith  the  death  of  Jo- 
>ah  ended  the  Uat  eJlbrt  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  abed  but  a  straggling  ray,  flickered  for  a 
while,  and  then  went  out  in  the  darknei*  of  Babylmian 
captivity.    See  Jiiuah,  Kidomui  or. 

It  will  he  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the  main  vaii- 
Miea  of  the  idolatry  which  ao  greatly  marred  tbe  relig- 
ioua  character  of  thia  monarchical  period  oTthe  Jewiah 
■late.  It  haa  been  a  qncation  much  debated  whether 
the  bnwlitea  were  ever  ao  far  given  up  to  idolatry  aa  to 
loae  all  knowledge  of  the  true  tiod.  It  would  be  hard 
to  aasert  thia  of  any  nation,  and  atiU  more  difficult  to 
prove.  That  there  alwaya  remained  among  them  a 
raitbfolfeWiWhoin  the  face  of  every  danger  adhered  to 
the  worahip  or  Jehovah,  may  readily  be  believed,  for 
even  at  a  titne  when  Baal-worahip  waa  moM  prevalent 
tbcie  were  found  aevcn  thousand  in  larael  who  had  not 
bowed  before  bis  image  (1  Kinga  xix,  IS).  But  there 
is  Btill  room  for  grave  suspicion  that  among  tbe  maaaea 
of  the  people,  though  the  idea  of  ■  supreme  Being — of 
whom  the  imagea  they  worahipped  were  but  ihe  distort- 
ed tepteaentativea— was  not  entirely  loat,  it  waa  ao  ob- 
anucd  as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only 
were  tbe  ignorant  multitude  thua  led  astray,  but  the 
ptjeala,  aoibea,  and  prophets  became  leadera  uf  Ihe  apoa- 
taiT  (Jer.  ii,  S).  Waibunon,  indeed,  nuinlained  that 
th^  never  Ibiinally  rennunceid  Jehovah,  and  that  their 
defection  coneiated  "  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idol- 
■tfoua  ceremonif*  to  the  ritiul  of  the  true  God"  (ZH'r, 
Ltg.  b.  v,  S  S).  But  one  pasaage  in  their  history,  though 
confessedly  obacure,  seems  In  point  to  ■  time  when,  un- 
der the  rule  oT  tbe  judges, "  Israel  for  many  daj^  had  no 
tme  God,  and  no  teachinft  priest,  and  no  law"  (3  Chran. 
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8).    The  eonclative  argnmeM  of  Cadwotth,  irtw 

oonterula  from  the  teaching  oT  the  Hetanr  doeUas  and 
rabbis  "that  th«  pagao  Datjoin  andeaitly,  at  ksM  the 
intelligent  aroongat  them,  acknowledged  ooe  atifque 
(iod  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  all  other  goda  ira« 
but  creaturea  and  inferior  miniaten,"  ia  controverted  fay 
Uoshdm  {InUU.  Sgtt.  i,  4,  J  80,  and  notes>  There  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  tbe  idolatry  of  ths  Hctevw* 
Red  in  wcKihipfung  tbe  true  God  under  ui  imagct 
such  aa  the  calves  at  bethel  and  Dan  (Joaephus,  Atd, 
viii,  8,  6;  taiiaktit  ixi^vifiovi  r^  0nf),  and  by  aaen 
dating  his  worship  with  tdolatroos  rites  ( Jei.  xli,  6)  and 
places  conaecrated  to  idola  (i  Kinga  xviii,  22).  Fnaa 
peculiarity  of  their  poution  they  were  never  distiii- 
guiahed  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  tb^ 
adopt  any  one  ayalem  of  idolatry  ao  exclusivdy  aa  <ertt 
to  become  idenliAed  with  it  (ao  Ihe  Uoabites  wicb  tbe 
worahip  of  Cbemoah  [Numb.  xii,29])i  but  they  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  otber  naliima  tlum  tbey 
really  adapted  themseJvea  to  their  practioea,  tbe  old 
apirit  of  antagomsro  died  rapidly  away,  and  Inteanur- 
riage  was  one  step  to  idolatry. 

a.  Smi-wonfaip,  though  mentioned  with  other  kiitda 
of  high  nature-worship,  as  in  the  oinmeratiea  of  tboae 
■uppiesaed  by  Josiah,  aeema  to  have  been  practioed  nlme 
aa  well  as  with  the  adoration  of  other  heavenly  bodies. 
In  Esekiel's  remarkable  vision  of  Ihe  idolatries  of  Jcnt- 
aalem,  be  aaw  about  four-and-twenly  men  between  Ihe 
porch  and  the  altar  of  Ihe  Temple,  with  their  bcda  to 
the  Temple  and  their  faces  to  the  east,  wonhipping  tfce 
aun  (Eiek.  viii,  16).  Jonah  had  before  tbia  taken  kway 
"  the  horses  that  tbe  kings  of  Judah  had  givm  to  the 
Sim,  at  tbe  entering  in  of  the  house  of  Ihe  Lord,"  aad 
had  "burned  the  cbaiints  of  the  sun  with  Are"  (3  King! 
xxiii,  11).  Tbe  aame  part  of  the  temple  ia  pcrlupa  hen 
meant.  There  is  nothing  to  ahow  whether  theae  voe 
imagea  or  living  horaea.  The  bone  was  aacied  to  Um 
aun  among  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  wonhip  of  the 
visible  sun  instead  of  an  image  looka  raths  like  ■  Ptm^ 
aian  or  an  Ai^  custom.     See  Siii. 

b.  In  the  accoiinl  ofJoaiah'a  reform  we  read  of  tbe 
abolition  of  the  worahip  of  Baal,  the  aun,  the  iDOOfi, 
Mazialoth,  alao  called  Haziamth  (Job  ixxviii,  S3), 
which  wc  hold  to  be  the  mansions  of  the  inoon  [aee 
Astrokoky],  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  (1  Kings  ^«i!i, 
6).  Manaaseh  ia  related  to  have  aerved  "all  the  hoK 
of  heaven"  (xxi,  S).  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "the  hooscs 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houaes  of  the  kinga  of  JndsA,'  aa 
to  be  defiled,  "  becauae  of  all  the  houaes  upon  whcae 
roofs  they  have  burned  incense  unio  all  the  boat  of 
heaven,  and  have  poured  out  drink -olTeringt  unto  otfav 
goda"  (Jer.  xix,  IS).  In  thia  prophct^s  time  [he  peo|ile 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  among  other  abominaticn^ 
made  cakes  fur  "  the  queen  of  heaven,"  or  "  Ihe  wnnhip 
of  heaven :"  a  different  form  justifying  Ibe  latter  read* 
ing.  The  usual  reading  ia  TsVc,  queai,  which  tbe 
Sept.  mce  follows,  the  Vulg.  alwaya ;  some  eopka  give 
riSKsO,  tcorsit^,  that  is,  ''a  ddtj  or  g 
fonner  reading  ae 
paaaagln  in  Jciei 
not  admiaaible  (xliv,  IT,  18,  19,  ifi).  In  Efiypt,  tbe 
remnant  that  Ued  after  Ihe  murder  of  Gedaliah  «^ 
warned  by  Ihe  prophet  to  abandon  those  idoUtiosa  [nc- 


unlry  and  d 


ahadb 

lated.  The  men,  C' 
jncense  to  falae  goda  in  Egypt,  declared  that  they  vmdd 
certainly  bum  incense  and  pour  out  drink-otfefin^  t* 
Ihe  quFCn  of  heaven,  as  they,  their  fatbeia,  their  kinga, 

they  had  left  off  theae  piactieea  they  had 
med  by  tbe  aword  and  by  famine :  Tor  tbia  a 
freah  doom  waa  pronounced  span  tbem  (ch.  x&r).  It  u 
very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  goddesa  can  be  here 
meant :  Ashtoreth  would  suit,  but  is  never  nMBitioDed 
intcrehangrably ;  tbe  moon  mnat  be  rejected  for  tba 
aame  leaaon.    Hcta  we  ctitaiily  aoa  a  stung  leaati^ 


ttan  U  Jb:ib  idOttur,  wbioli  vu  vhollr  eoinpimd  of 
cdMok  wiM^p  ud  of  fietiiUnm,  umI  in  Whidi  (he  nuu- 
■oat  at  tk*  lOiMiii  wen  rarennceil  no  Kannit  of  thor 

PDoliip  may  lura  bten  inrndodBd  ban  the  Nabjttu»- 
at  DC  EdomiU*  of  Petra,  ftam  the  Sebum,  or  fiom 
otks  Ateta  or  CtielilHiie.    See  Qumt  Or  Heaved. 

cTwo  ididi,  Oui,  11,  or  Foftune,  and  Meai,  ••iv,  or 
Vile,  frm  FUS,  jle  or  >(  dinilad^  aitigiitd,  munberrdt  are 
iimkBioria  ■  lingle  panage  in  the  later  part  of  Iniali 
(Ixr,  II).  Gewniaa,  depeiuUng  upon  the  theory  of  the 
pMUli^ad  BQthonhip  or  the  later  chaplen  ofthe  proph- 
et, mikc*  IheK  to  be  idola  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in 
lUrrloiila,  but  it  muU  be  remarked  that  their  namea 
oe  But  traceable  in  Babylonian  anil  Anyrian  niyiholo- 


r,  folL 


fing  I' 


HU.AniKm,  p.  93),  camparul  Meni  with  ManaJi,  a 
gnUimi  ef  the  pagan  Aratn,  wonhipped  in  the  rorm  of 
1  *»•  between  Hekkeb  and  El-Medtneh  by  the  Iiibn 
erKBdheyl  and  Khmaah.  But  El-Beyd*w1,  though  de- 
lirieg  the  name  of  thii  idol  from  the  root  mama,  "  be 
DO,'  mppoKi  it  waa  thtu  railed  beranae  victimi  were 
■tam  upon  it  {CommaiL  vt  Corm.  ed.  Fteiacher,  p.  293). 
TUa  Beaning  oectainly  Keaia  lo  dialurb  the  idea  that 
1^  two  idoli  were  identical,  bat  the  mention  of  the 
ivord  and  itangbtcr  aa  panjahmenta  of  the  idolatera 
■bo  wonhippad  (iad  and  Ueni  ii  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Gad  oay  have  been  a  Canaanitiah  rami  of  Baal,  if  we  an 
ta  jodge  bom  the  Keogiapbical  name  Baal-([Bd  of  a 
ptaoe  at  the  Ibot  of  Mount  Ueimon  (Joah.  xi,  1 7 ;  xii,  7 ; 
xiii,S).  Peihap*  the  grammiiliral  form  of  lleni  may 
Ibinr  axne  light  upon  the  origin  of  thia  idolatry.  The 
woihip  of  both  idola  reaemblen  that  of  the  COMlic  di- 
riaitieB  of  the  later  kinga  of  Jndah.    See  Mexi. 

i  In  Eiekiel'a  ri^n  of  the  idolaliiea  of  Jeruaalem 
^  bebcU  a  chamber  of  imagery  in  the  Temple  itaclf, 
baling  "arery  brm  of  creeping  thing*,  and  abominable 
toKa,  and  [or  RFcn  1  all  the  idoli  of  the  houae  of  larael, 
portrayed  upon  tho  wall  roiuid  about,"  and  aeTenty  la- 
'iilitiihdiknaSeringincenae(Eaek.Tiii,T-l!).  Thia 
it  B  exact  a  docriptiou  of  an  Egyptian  aaiictuary,  with 
tba  idab  depictad  upon  ita  walb^  dimly  lighted,  and 
liiltd  with  incenee  ottaripg  pritata,  thai  we  cannot  for  a 
■nmou  doubt  that  theae  Jews  derived  ftom  EgJ'pt 
ibcir  fatiibiam,  for  auch  thia  ^)ecial  vonhip  appeaia 
nuiily,  if  not  wholly  to  have  been.  See  IxAOKKr, 
CnuiaKR  or. 

^  In  the  aame  vi^on  the  prophet  aaw  women  weep- 
ing tit  Taainnu  (vcr.  IS,  Ii),  known  lo  be  the  lame  aa 
.Umii,  ftom  whoin  the  fourth  month  of  the  Syrian 
ntr  waa  named,  Thia  wonhip  waa  pnbably  inlro- 
doord  by  Ahaa  from  Syria.     See  TAMtitJZ. 

/  The  iiM$e  n/jtaloiay,  nSfS^n  boO,  Bpoken  of  In 
Iht  name  paaaage,  which  waa  placed  in  llio  Temple,  haa 
nolbaeuiBtiafactorily explained.  Tliomeaningmay  only 
be  that  it  waa  an  image  of  a  false  god,  or  there  may  lia 
.  -i_  .  _  ..  ^^^  p^^  ^f  ^^  appellation  upon  the 


that  I 


Wee 


„    be  thus  intended.   SccJi^alul'i    ,.     . 

S-  The  brazen  aerpent,  having  become  an  obJL..  .. 
iddalmiit  wonhip,  waa  destroyed  hy  Heiekiah  (2  Kings 
itiii,  i\    See  BBAZE.t  SERrE.iT. 

t.  Meioeb-wonhip  was  not  only  celebrated  at  the 
Ugh  l^ate  BobmiHi  had  made,  but  at  Tepbctb,  in  the 
ntbyDfihe  aona  of  I lionom,  where  children  were  made 
In  pisi  ibrough  the  fire  to  the  Ammonitish  abomuiation. 
Tbja  place,  as  well  aa  Solomon's  altara,  Jouah  defiled, 
■ad  we  read  of  tio  later  wonhip  of  Moloch,  Cliemoah, 
■id  AahUnih.     Sec  MuLOCii. 

ii  For  the  uiptweed  divinity  iriK  of  Isb  Uvi,  17 
(esapara  Meier,  Dt  imo  dto  Aitifrimim,  Helmst. 

Tbe  new  population  placed  by  the  king  of  AiQTia  in 
l^eitica  of  Samaria  adoplal  a  strange  mixture  ofre- 
"Mi  Terrilted  at  the  ilestnictian  by  liana  of  aome 
•f  'hair  nambci,  (hey  petitiaoed  the  lung  of  Jumym, 
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t  wn  HUt  to  tbeoL    They  than 
adopted  (he  old  wonhip  at  high  placet,  and  atill  aemd 
their  own  idela.    The  people  of  Babykn  made  Suceotb- 
benoth;  tbeCu(hitea,Nc^;  theHmiathi(ea,Aahimai 
the  AvUea,  Nibhax  and  Tartah;  and  the  peo^  of  Se- 
phtrvaim  bomed  their  children  lo  their  native  goda, 
Adrammelech  and  Anammelcch.      Nergal  is  ■  well- 
own  Babylonian  idi^  and  the  aocarrenoe  of  the 
iment  sifJkA  (king)  in  the  name*  ef  tbc  Holecha 
Sepharvaim  ia  very  remarkable  (J  Kings  ivii,  SI- 

The  Bal^bmian  Exile  wn  an  cShcttud  reboke  of 
lalional  lin.    It  ia  true  that  area  daring  the  c^»- 
tlvil?  the  devotees  of  fUse  worship  plied  their  erall  aa 
ptDpheta  and  divinera  (Jer.  xxii,  8 ;  Enk.  xiii),  and 
JewB  who  Bed  lo  Egypt  carried  with  them  recollec- 
»  of  the  materia]  proafierity  which  attended  (heir 
idola(nHis  taerlfleea  in  Judah,  and  (o  the  neglect  of 
which  they  attrlbuled  tbeir  exiled  oondiiioo  (Jer.  xliv, 
IT,  18).    One  of  the  Uru  dJAcaltisB,  indeed,  with  which 
Ta  had  to  contend,  and  which  brought  him  wellnigh 
deapair,  waa  (be  haste  with  which  hie  conndymen 
took  them  foreign  wives  of  the  people  of  (he  land,  and 
fallowed  them  in  all  their  abominations  (Em  'a).    The 
priests  and  mlera.  to  wbom  he  looked  for  aadatance  in 
his  great  enterpriae,  were  amoDg  the  first  to  tall  away 
(Eiraii,!;  x,  18;  Neh.  vi,  17, 18;  xiii,  23).    Still, the 
prophets  speak  of  idolatry  as  an  evil  of  the 
Bctiariah  fotetdUng  the  time  when  the  very 
if  the  false  gadswouldbefo^oUeii  (xiii,  2).    U 
Malachi  we  see  that  a  cokl  formalism  was  already  the 
was  ever  after  the  eaae  with  the 
Jewish  people.     The  Babykmian  Exile,  therefore,  may 
have  porified  the  Jews  from  their  idolatrona 
How  this  gnat  change  was  wnnight  doea 
qipeai.     Partly,  do  doubt,  it  waa  due  lo  the  pious 
nplea  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiahj  partly,  perhaps,  to 
Penian  eonlempt  far  the  lower  liinds  of  idolatry, 
wUch  insured  a  re^wct  for  the  Hetrew  reli^on  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  partly  to  the  nght  of  the  ful- 
"'ment  of  God's  predicted  Judgments  upon  the  idolatroos 
ilions  which  the  Jews  had  either  eoaght  as  allies  or 
ired  aa  enemies.    See  Exile. 
G.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  names  of  the  idola  of  (^ 
lan  had  been  fui^tten,  when  the  Hebrews  were  as- 
iled  by  a  new  danger.     Greek  idolatry  under  Alexsiw 
der  and  his  succesaora  was  practised  thinnghoot  the 
eiviliied  woiid.     The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia 
eauaed  Greek  influence  (o  be  extensively  fell,  and  (ireek 
idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated  and  then  pnctiaed  by  the 
Jews  (1  Mace  i,  43-AO.  M).     Some  jdace-hunling  Jews 
were  base  enough  to  adopt  it.     At  first  the   Greek 
princes  who  ruled  Palesline  wisely  forbore  to  inteif^ 
wi(h  the  Hebrew  reh^iion.     The  politic  earlier  Ptole- 
mies even  encvoragnl  it ;  but  when  the  conntry  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  Seleucidc,  Antiocbus  Epipha- 
nea,  nrening  hia  foUier's  policy  of  toleration,  aeiicd 
Jeruaalem,  set  up  an  idol-altar  to  Jupiter  in  the  Tcmplo 
ilaelf,  and  forbade  the  observance  of  Ihe  law.     Weakly 
supported  by  a  miserable  faction,  he  had  to  depend 
wholly  upon  his  military  power.     Tho  attempt  of  An- 
tiochuB  to  eetabliah  thislbnn  of  worship  waa  vigoroudy 
resisted  by  Mattalhiaa  (I   Usee  ii,  28-26),  who  was 
joioed  in  his  rebellion  by  Ihc  Assidieana  (vcr.  42),  and 
deatniyed  the  allars  at  which  (be   king  commanded 
them  to  sacriAce  (1  Mace  ii,  23,  4S).     Tho  erection  of 
synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  com- 
parative parity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (Pridcoux,  Cum.  i,  371),  while  ano'lher  cause  has 
been  discovered  in  the  hatied  for  images  acquired  by 
the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  (he  Persians.     The 
Maccabiean  revolt,  small  in  ita  beginning,  had  the  na- 
tional heart  on  ita  side,  and,  alter  a  long  and  varied 
strug^e,  achieved  more  than  Ihe  nation  had  ever  before 
elTected  nnce  the  days  of  tho  Judges.    Tbencefbiwaid 
idolatry  was  to  tho  Jew  (be  irligion  of  hi*  enemies,  an 
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6.  The  uily  Chriituuu  wen  btoogbt  into  contact 
with  idoUl«ra  when  the  G«p«l  *■*  pre«ch*d  lunong 
Um  GentUc*,  Mid  it  bfcune  neccaauy  to  enmct  regiiU- 
tioni  for  pmeDting  »c»nd*l  by  Iheit  being  inTolved  in 
pigao  practices,  when  joining  in  the  private  nwala  and 
feativitiooTtbe  heathen  (lUor.Tiii).  But  the  Gentile 
«oaverti  do  not  Kcm  la  have  been  In  anj  danger  of  re- 
Terting  to  idcdatry,  and  the  croel  penecutiona  they 


It  did  a 


It  ii,  h. 


which  ita  more  refined  Totariei  deifiieed» 
ever,  not  inipnubk  that  many  who  had  been  origi- 
nally educated  M  iikilaten  did  luM,  on  prureinog  Chria- 
tiinity.  really  abandon  all  their  former  auptniiiiona, 
and  (hat  we  may  thui  explain  the  very  eirly  outbreak 

N.T. 

T.  EUHeal  Viaet  rt^eMig  Idolalrgr-TbMt  UUs  b  a 
oidioal  rin,  and,  indeed,  the  highcat  Jbnn,  if  not  enen- 
tial  prindple  of  all  nn,  aa  aiming  a  direct  blow  at  the 
throne  of  God  itaelT,  ii  e\-ident  Irom  ila  prabibiiion  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  the  Decalogue  Hence  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  piofenora  of  all  tnie  religion  in  ev- 
ery age  have  oppoaed  it,  under  every  diigulM  and  at 
whatever  coat  It  bai  alwayi  and  naturally  been  the 
aasuciate  of  polytbaiMU,  and  those  corrupt  fonns  of 
Chijitianity,  such  as  the  Roman  and  Greek  Cburchcsi 
which  have  endeavored  to  apologixe 
of  g^ctuea,  images,  elc^  on  the  flimey  pretext 
not  the  inanimate  objects  themselves  which  an 
but  only  the  beings  thus  represented,  are  but 
in  this  of  the  sophistry  of  certain  refined  speculators 
among  the  grosser  heathen,  e.  g.  of  Egypt,  Greece,  etc^ 
who  put  forth  rimilar  claima.     See  tMAOK-woKaiiir. 

Three  things  are  condemned  in  Scripture  aa  idolatiy: 
I.  Tbs  worshipping  of  a  false  God ;  2.  the  worshipping 
of  the  nue  God  through  an  image;  8.  the  indulgence 
of  those  pasBons  which  draw  the  iddI  away  from  God, 
e.g.covetousaeaa,liut,et&  The  Israelites  were  guilty 
of  the  fliBt  when  tbey  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  of  the 
aecond  when  thej'  set  up  the  golden  calves;  and  botli 
Isneliles  and  Christians  m  often  guilty  of  the  third. 

1.  LigUiH  iciiick  Idoiatryicat  rrgardai  w  IkeJUoKtU 
Codg,  tend  Ike  ptmallia  toilhwlack  it  vai  viitled. — If  on< 
mwn  object  of  the  Uebiew  polity  was  to  leach  the  mii- 
ty  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but  s  sub- 
ordinate end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Isnelilea,  wai 
the  civil  bead  of  the  state.  He  was  the  theocratic  king 
«r  the  people,  who  lud  delivered  them  Irom  bondage, 
and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oalb  of  aDegi- 
•nee.  They  had  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  cov- 
enant with  him  aa  their  chosen  king  (comp.  I  Sam.viii, 
T),  hy  whom  oboiience  was  requited  with  temporal 
Urs«Dgs,aiidrcbe]1ioDwith  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  ihe  Hebrew  gov 
Ijeeii  termed,  is  contained  in  £xoi1. 
J>eui.x.xxii,IO-xxx;  the  bleteinga  , 
enceareenumeraledinDeut.  xx  viii,  1  -^1 4,  and  the  wilbei- 
ing  curses  on  disobedience  in  verses  lb-Si.  That  this 
coixnaot  was  sLrictly  insisted  on  it  needs  but  alight  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  history  to  perceive.  Often 
broken  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
(Judg.x,  10;  i  Chron.xv,  l!,i8t  Neh.  ix,  S8),it  wi 
kept  with  unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehi 
T^  To  thnr  kings  be  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to 
qieakfOf  a  feudal  superior:  they  weia  hi 
tives  upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people  be- 
fore, hi>  covenant  was  made  (1  Kings  iii,  14;  xi  '" 
Idolatry,  thenfoie,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  stale  offen 
Sam.  XV,  21),  ■  political  crime  c^  the  gravest  character. 
high-treason  against  Iho  m^esty  of  his  king.  It  ^ 
tranigreaston  of  the  covenant  (Deut.xvii,Z),  "lAe 
pre-eniineBlJy  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  ixi,25, 
opp.  to  10jn,''rte  iight,"3  Chron.  ixvii,  2). 
was  much  more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of 
foreign  na^nt  is  sligraatiHd  merely  as  an  aboi 
tion  in  the  sight  of  fioA,  which  called  lor  his  vengeance, 
the  idn  of  tlta  lanwlitea  is  regarded  as  of  more  glaring 
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„t«ater  moial  guUt.    In  the  0^ 

langnage  of  the  propheta,  the  relation  betwMsi  Jebttrali 

A  hia  people  ia  represented  ai  a  marriage  boaid  (lu- 

r,  6 ;  Jer.  iii,  14),  and  Ihe  worahip  of  Use  goda,  irich 

1  ita  acoampMiiraeDts  (Lev.  xx,  M>),  bauumta  then  tlia 

greateet  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.ii;  Jer. iii, etc.).      TliM 

is  beautifully  bmn^t  out  in  Hos.  it,  16,  whee  tb»  Iie«- 

Bsali,  my  roaster,  which  the  apntale  land 

coatomed  to  apply  to  her  f 

with  Ishi,  my  man,  roy  nusoaaa,  tn 
word  which  she  is  to  use  when  rtalored  ti 
rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Uuch  of 
of  this  flguie  was  unquestionably  due 
of  idolatoi,  with  whom  such  corruption  was  of  nc 
ly  spiritual  character  (Eiod.xxxiv,16;  Nniabi.xxT,l, 
3,  etc),  but  manifested  itaeir  in  the  groadi  and  moat 
jvolting  forms  (Rom.  i,  36-83). 
Bfgardad  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  «e  called 
atumhling-blocki''  (Eiek.  xiv,  S),"1iea''  (Amoa  ii,  4; 
Ram.i,3e),''hoiTon"or ''frighla"(l  Kings  xr,  IB;  JCL 
I,  88),  "  abominations"  (Deut.  xxii,  17 ;  xxxii,  16 ;  1 
Kings  xi,  fii  3  King*  xxiii.  18),  "guilt"  (abauact  fix 
crete,  Aintn  viii,  14,  nn^X,  ixAiwU  ;  oomp.  3  dmm. 
ix,  18,  perbapa  with  a  play  on  AAima,i  Kings  xrii, 
SO);  and  with  a  profound  aenae  of  the  degradation  con— 
quent  upon  their  worship,  they  are  characterixcd  by  tbc 
prophets,  wh«e  roiaaion  it  was  to  warn  the  people 
against  them  (Jer.  xliv,  4),  as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi,  IS; 
Hee.  ix,  10).  As  considered  with  reference  to  JelwTmb, 
they  are  "other  gods"  (Joah.  xxiv,  3,  16),  "Mraoge 
gods"  (Deut.  xxxii,  16), "  new  god*"  (Jodg.  r,  9),  "flcv- 
ila— notGod'(DeuI.xxxii,l7;  1  Cor. x, 30,31);  sod, aa 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  "goda  of  the  foretgnet^ 
(Josh,  xxiv,  14, 16).  Their  poweriesatma  ia  indicated 
by  describing  them  aa  "  gods  that  cannot  aave"  (laa. 
xlv,  30),"  that  made  not  the  heavens'  (Jer.  x,  II), 
■'nothing"  (Iaa.xli,34;  1  Cor.  viii, 4], "wind  and  nnp- 
tineaa"<Isa.xli,3g),"vanitiesDrihe  heathen"  (.ler.xir, 
39 ;  Acts  xiv,  16) ;  and  yet,  while  thdr  deily  is  denied, 
their  personal  existence  seems  to  have  be<ii  acknowl- 
edged (Knrtz,CwA.s'.A.fi.ii,B6,etc),thoivh  not  ia 
the  same  manner  in  which  tbe  prelennms  of  local  dei- 
ties were  redprocally  recognised  by  tbe  bealbcn  (I 
Kings  XX, 38,38;  3  Kings  xvii,3G).  Other  terma  of 
contempt  an  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  C^'^M, 
mi<m  (Lev.  xix,  4),  and  Di^b,  giBilim  (Dent,  xxtz, 
IT),  to  which  diObvnt  meanings  have  been  aMJuiii  il. 
and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  nncleanneaa.     Sea 

Idolatry,  theretnre,  being  Irnn  one  point  of  tWw  a  po- 
litical offence,  could  be  punished  without  inlringcsaait 
of  civil  righla  No  penalliea  were  attached  to  bm*« 
opinions.  For  aught  we  know,  theological  apeculatioai 
may  have  been  aa  rife  among  the  Hebrews  aa  la  nood- 
em  times,  though  such  was  not  tbe  teodency  of  ilie  Sbe- 


heteiodox   though  they  might  be, 
idolatry,  which  were  made  the  anbjects  of  le 
(Hichaelis,  LaKt  of  Moti,  %  345, 346).     The  ili 
second  commandmienca  are  directed  against  idolatry  of 
every  form.     Individuals  snd  communities  were  equal- 
ly amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.     Tbe  individual  o^ 
fender  wss  devoted  to  destruction  (Exod.  xxii,  30)  ;  his 
nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denoancv  bin 
and  deliver  him  up  (o  punishment  (Deut.  xiii,S-tO),  ha 
their  hands  were  to  strike  the  Srst  blow  wboi,  on  IIm 
evidence  of  two  witoeesea  at  least,  he  was  stoned  (DetR. 
xvii,  3-^).     To  attempt  to  seduce  others  in  Use  wor- 
ship wss  a  crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii,  S-IO).    . 
An  idolatrous  rution  shared  a  rimilar  faie.    No  beta  are   ' 
more  strongly  declared  in  the  Old  Tot.  than  that  the   \ 
exlermuuition  of  the  Canaanites  wa 
their  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 16;  Deut.  vi 


81 ;  XX,  17),  ai 

were  due  to  the  same  cause  (Jer. 

if  ididatiy  waa  loi^ed  upon  aa  a 


11,  IT).     A  dty  gtiilry 
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w  be  in  nbcUioD,  md  tnatol  acoording 
U  Um  lam  of  mi.  It*  inbabitanu  and  all  theii  cauk 
wtn  pat  IB  dcuh.  No  ipoil  ma  Ukat,  but  tvtiythmg 
it  CDuUined  iraa  bumt  wilb  iladf ;  nor  wu  it  allowed 
to  be  rebuilt  (DeuL  liii,  18-18  \  Joab.  vi,  26).  Saul  iMt 
hu  kingdom,  Achan  hii  liTe,  and  Hiel  hia  family  for 
Iraiugnadng  thu  law  (1  Sam.  xv;  Joah,  vii;  1  Kiugi 
iTi,U).  Tba  klver  uid  gold  with  which  tbe  idoli 
■en  CDTered  wen  accuiwd  (DeuL  vii,  SS,  26).  Not 
only  wen  the  Israeliua  forbidden  to  aene  tbe  goda 
ofCinaaji{E.iod,xidii,!4),but  even  to  mention  their 
BiTH^  that  ii,  lo  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or  anj  form 
arwonhip(Exod.ixiti,  ISi  Joah.  xxiii,7>  On  taking 
poMnnaa  of  the  land  they  wen  to  oblilcnle  all  tncea 
o(  the  exiitiog  idolatry;  atatuee,  altan,  {Milan,  idol- 
lemplea,  every  person  and  every  thing  connected  with  it, 
wen  to  be  awepl away  <Exod.ixiii, 21,82;  xxxiv,  IS; 
Deut.vii,a,Ui  xii,  l-3j  xx,  IT),  and  the  name  and 
mmhip  of  tbe  idiila  blolted  out.  Such  wen  the  pre- 
cantiMii  taken  by  tbe  rramer  or  the  Moaaic  code  to  [ire- 
toxe  the  wonhip  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  ita  puri- 
ty. Of  the  manner  in  which  hia  deaceniltnts  have 
"pBl  a  rence"  about  "the  law"  with  rerercnce  to  idoU- 
try,  many  inatancea  will  be  found  in  Haimonidea  {De 
IdoL).  They  were  prohibitod  from  uaing  veaaeli,  acai- 
kt  girmenta,  bncrlela,  or  ringe,  marked  with  the  aign 
of  the  aim,  moon,  or  dragon  (tL  vii,  10);  trees  planted  or 
KooH  ttrtttA  for  tdol-worahip  were  fi>rbidden  (viii,  6, 
ID);  and,  to  guard  against  the  poaaibility  of  contamina- 
tieo,  if  the  image  of  an  idol  wen  found  among  other 
iaiagei  inioided  for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  caat 
ima  the  Dead  Sea  (vii.ll) Smith.     See  Anathema. 

1  Ntw-Tttl.  Dfjiailiixu  on  tkii  S<ibjfft.^(l.)  The 
name  "idolater"  ia  given  not  only  to  penona  who  wor- 
ahiph(at)ieagnda,butal»  auch  as  wonihipidola  ofth«r 
own.  Acta  ivii,  IS:  "Now,  while  Paul  waited  for  them 
MAthniB,  hia  ipiritwaaHuTed  within  him  when  be  aaw 
tbe  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry."  I  Cor.  v,  10,  II : 
"  Vet  not  akngether  with  the  fomicalm*  of  thia  world, 
IT  with  tbe  eorelooa,  or  extortioner*,  or  with  idolalen ; 
lilt  then  moat  ye  necda  go  oat  of  the  world.  Bot  now  I 
hare  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man 
iliat  i>  called  a  brother  be  a  fonilcatOT,  or  coveloua.  oi 
•a  iJoUurr,  or  a  niter,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner : 
•iihaochaone  no  not  to  eat,"  1  Cor.  vi,  B :"  Know 
ye  Dot  Ihat  the  iuiright«oua  thall  not  inherit  the  king- 
(kKBoTGod?  Be  Dot  deceived ;  neither  fomicaton,  nor 
'dolaMn.''  1  Cur.  i,  7 1  "  Neither  be  ye  Uaiultrt,  aa 
■m  tome  of  them."  Rev.  xxi,  S:  "But  the  fearfol 
....  and  idolaltn  ....  ahall  have  their  part  in  tbe 
like  which  bumetb  with  fin  and  btimatone." 

(1)  The  term  idolatry  ia  llgaralirely  uaed  to  de^g- 
ixe  coKMamat,  which  take*  Hammon  for  ita  god 
(Mau.Ti,M;  Luke  sri,  18).  CoL  iii,  6:  "Uocti^, 
IbBefcte,  jmir  membera  which  are  upon  the  euth ;  tor- 
■acatioB,  ODclcanneaa,  inordinato  afhction,  evil  eoneu- 
Il<aMIK^  and  covetnoaoee*,  which  is  vhiatry."  Hence 
il  >> said  (Eptaea.  r,  G),  "For  this  ye  know,  that  no  wbore- 
DKBger,  nor  Biiclcan  penoo,  nor  covetous  man,  who  ia  an 
•Ubct,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
■odofGod."  St.  Paul  further  deaignates  all  evil  conm- 
pineace  in  general  by  the  name  of  idolatry;  e.g.PhiL 
is,  19:  "Whoaa  end  is  destruetioo.  whose  ^  is  their 
Wj,  and  wboaa  glory  ia  in  their  aharoe,  who  mind 
evtUy  ihingi ;"  camp.  Rom.  xv],  18,  "  For  they  that  are 
■•ch  Berte  not  our  Lord  Jenia  Christ,  but  their  own 
™ly ;  and  by  good  wonJa  and  fair  apeechea  deceive  the 
kMiu  of  the  simple."  'Die  same  is  wd  (2  Tim.  iii,  4) 
<<  ttuie  who  are  "  lovers  of  plessim  more  than  kivers 
of  Cod."  According  to  Rom.  i,  !1,  idolatry  takes  iu 
"■■Ice  in  the  impurity  of  the  will,  or  in  the  trtart,  not  in 
IIm  mind;  it  ia  conaequenily  a  remit  of  the  abuae  of 
nata  bra  tgaicy.  It  is  said,  in  the  alnve-mentioned 
(^■■g*! "  Beooae  that  when  they  knew  God  tbey  glo- 
■>M  Um  not  aa  God,  Deitbci  wen  thankful,  but  became 
"Hin  (Mt  ImaginMioiia, and  tbeir  foolish  heart  was 
■■AMiad,''    Tbe  not  gloriiying  aod  the  not  pnuaing 
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manifeat  the  badnaiB  of  tbe  will  or  heart.    In  the  Book 

afWisdDm(xiv,14)it  is  said  that  idolatry  came  into  tbe 
world  through  the  ''  idle  vanity  or  nun."  idolatry  and 
sin  have  conW(|ueiitly  ttie  same  origin,  namely,  (he  mia- 

yet,  at  the  aame  time,  present  eeparately  a  difficult  prob- 

may  be  considered  as  tht  theoretical,  and  lin  as  tbe  prao- 
tieal  effect  of  evil,  which,  in  ilB  complete  manifestation, 
embraces  both  the  miwl  and  the  heart,  but  takes  ili 
source  exclusively  in  the  Istler ;  fur  all  evil  results  from 
the  will,  by  its  own  free  action,  B^>arAting  itself  from  tbe 
divine  wilL— Krehl,  llamhcOrlerbuck  daX.T.p.  IS. 

3.  In  lAt  liUtT  Chriilian  Ckurck—Tke  fathers  genei^ 
ally  define  idolatry,  from  Kom.  i,  23,  s>  a  "  taking  away 
from  God  tbe  glory  which  belongs  to  him"  (TertulL  IM 
Idoioialria,  c.  11),  or  "divine  honor  given  to  another" 
(Cyprian ;  Hilar.  Diac) ;  sometime*,  also,  as  a  transfer- 
ring of  prayer  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Gregor. 
Naz.).  Christian  writen  in  general  had  no  doubt  on 
ibe  aubject  (sea  Finnicoa  Halemus,i^  rrron  prafana- 
ram  rtligioiaim,  ed.  UUntei,  c  1-6}.  When  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regards  astonishment  at  the  light  emitted 
by  the  heavenly  bodies,  thankfulness  towaida  tbe  in- 
ventor of  agriculture,  coosdousness  of  nn,  a  peraoniflca- 
tion  of  effects,  etc,  aa  the  origin  of  raytha,  be  does  not 
mean  to  consider  them  as  the  original  source  of  idolatry, 
but  oidy  of  its  contemporary  forms.  Fram  the  ]simi- 
tive  worship  of  tbe  heavens  as  the  abode  of  the  inviaibla 
God,  according  to  the  oldest  traditions,  the  worship  of 
the  different  nations,  as  they  became  disseminated  over 
the  globe,  and  divided  geographically  and  otherwise, 
turned  to  other  symbola.  Again,  nattonapnaerving  the 
remembrance,  and,  so  to  speak,  living  under  the  influence 
of  their  founders  and  heroes,  as  soon  aa  they  forgot  the 
true  God,  made  these  tbe  ohjscia  of  their  veneradtm  and 
worship.  Thus  Ihey  came  to  wonhip  their  {n^enitma 
(aa  in  China)  and  their  heroes,  which  latter  wrasbip  ia 
by  some  (Boss,  Ibf  instance)  conuderedas  the  only  souroe 
of  mythology.  How  (him  thence  they  passed  U 
wonhip  of  symlnJic  animals,  thence  b  "  '* 
phism,  and  finally  to  tbe  adontion  of  sb 
of  tbe  deity,  haa  been  best  explained  by  Creuzer  in  hia 
Ssnbotii  u.  M^tkologie  d.  allai  VOlifr  (8d  ediL  i,  b  sq.). 
The  fathers  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  influence  whieh 
the  original  tndition  of  the  true  God  had  on  the  devel- 
opment of  thesymboligm  and  mylhs  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligious systems.  Ldctantiua  (Di/aUa  rtlig.i,  tl)  con- 
aiders  the  cnuewui  gmlium  in  the  belief  ia  goda  aa  a 
proof  that  they  are  touched  by  them.  The  early  Pnt- 
eetant  theologians  had  especially  to  contend  against  nat- 
uraliam,  which  asserted  that "  the  recognition  of  one  su- 
preme God  is  innate  in  man,"  and  denied  our  knowledge 
of  the  unity  of  God  being  due  either  to  revelation  or  to 
tradition,  unce  it  ia  (bond  at  the  foundation  of  the  learn- 
ed polytheistic  systems.  They  considered  all  fuittaer 
developnienta  in  these  systems  as  resulting  from  inten- 
tional additions  made  in  support  of  their  hiersrchy  by 
an  interested  priesthood,  or  by  rulers  from  motives  of 
policy  (see  Herbert  of  Cheibury,  iJe  rtiig.  gf^Hium, 
p.  6, 168  sq.).  These  views  were  ably  opposed  by  Ger- 
hard Jo.  VoBSiua  (De  Iktebigia  gafili  tt  pig$iologia 
(.Irtsttooa,  i,  B  sq.).  Van  Dale  (O*  origin  rf  prognua 
•doMoIri^,  i,  S,  6),  Sehlen  (Z)e  diu  .Syrw  [  Lips.  1 6fi2],  p. 
£6  eq.).  They  however  meant,  as  did  also  Farmer  ( TU 
general  PrmaltHoe  of  tkt  Werikip  of  J/vrma  Sptrilt 
in  Ihe  AndaU  Iltaikm  Nation  [Lond.  1783]),  that  tbe 
dftmona,  whether  evil  spirits  or  departed  human  soub, 
had  very  early  become  the  objects  of  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen.  The  Jews  came  gradually  to  the 
idea  that  the  heathen  deities  wen  not  nonentities,  aa  the 
prophets  had  stated  them  to  be,  but  really  existing  evil 
spirits,  a  view  which  was  continued  by  the  fathers,  e» 
pecially  in  relation  lo  the  so-called  oradea.  The  earliest 
German  theologians  also  admitted  this  doctriue  of  a  voi^ 
ship  of  dcsnotis.  This,  however,  was  gradtudly  discarded 
after  the  researches  of  S>  J.  Baumgart«n  (Gaek.d.B»- 
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Kgionparltitii,  p.  176  iq.),  aiid  idoUliT'  u  noir  gcnenUy 
oonaidered  as  the  reault  of  a  K^hiMicilcd  tnuUtion. 
BBtianalism,  bued  on  Pelagiui  principlts,  either  cm' 
bnced  the  viaws  of  the  luitunlkBt*,  or  ebe  IhoM  of 
BeTne,  J.  H.  Bom,  etc^  who  maiiitun,  the  forrner  that 
the  mythi  ind  idolatFy  woe  either  the  natuim]  corue- 
qneocee  orbisMrical  evenU  or  tht  peculiar  garb  ofphilo- 
•ophical  ideaa  (hiMorical  and  philosophical  mythiriim), 
while  the  latter  derivea  idolatry  poitlj'  from  the  univer- 
aal  wladotn  whoae  higha  thought!  aaaumed  that  fomi  in 
order  to  be  the  more  readily  appnctaled  by  the  people, 
■nd  partly  (Tom  the  intcreats  (rfthe  piieathood;  be  coa- 
(ideni,  alio,  the  tradition  of  teal  heniea  ai  an  abundant 
■ource.  Others  (like  Lobeck,  etc.)  see  in  the  mytholi^y 
of  the  heathen  but  a  childish  play  of  the  imagination. 
But  the  opinion  vhich  most  generally  obtained  is  that 
behind  the  outward  fonn  of  mythology  ia  hidden  a  real 
phitosophlcaJ  or  religious  idea,  and  that  personalities 
aikd  historical  facts  are  only  erroneouily  introduced  into 
It  (Buttmann ;  G.  Hermann).  Fuiillf ,  others  considered 
idolatry  in  its  full  development  as  the  reault  of  the  In- 
lentiooal  inancmvrea  of  the  priesthood  (so  Fr.Creuzer, 
in  tht  Gist  editions  ot  hie  Sgmbolii),oi  of  a  hienrctiical 
iyitem  of  nature,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  (K. 
O.  HuUei,  Prvltgom.  at  mtr  m—enKhaflUdien  Mylko- 
hgie,  p.  816-341).  The  latter  considers  the  very  ori^n 
■nd  nature  of  the  gods,  and  consequently  of  idcJatry,  as 
the  restdt  of  an  onconscious  popular  neceaeity,  which 
(him  the  flrat  was  connected  or  identified  with  illunon, 
insltad  of  remaining  a  true  and  special  idea.  From 
thia  view_wboee  only  defect  is  ila  vx  gieat  disregard 
of  the  original  religion — it  ia  easy  to  come  to  thoae 
wbich  govern  the  newer  systems  of  religious  philoaophy, 
such  as  are  upheld  by  Hegel  ( Vorlavtigrtt  H.  Religvmt- 
pAUotopiie),  according  to  which  religion  has  received  a 
atesdy  development  from  an  earthly  basis,  so  that  idol- 

trangement  from  God,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  prog- 
nes  towards  bim.  This  view  of  it  completely  makes 
away  with  idolatry  by  the  presumed  connection  of  all 
leligioDS  arriving  by  succeeove  developments  at  abso- 
lute religion.  Thia  view  is  supported  by  Hinrichs  (D, 
Bttigian  vn  imm  Vrrhallmte  z.  ITuawai.]/)  [Heldelh. 
1831], p.  141  sq.)  and  Kraft  {D.RtHgioiim  atUr  Vilirr  m 
philoiophaelieT DanUBuiig [Stuttg.lBAS]).  Feuerbach 
and  other  extreme  RatiooalLsts  even  consider  religion  it- 
self aa  a  rickly  ideal  phenomenon  in  homan  life. 

We  must  rank  under  idolatry  all  adoration  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  one  invisible  God  of  the  Bible,  or  such 
adoration  of  him  as  is  rendered  in  any  manner  not  con- 
fonning  to  the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  It  results  part- 
ly  Irom  addiljons  and  the  iofluence  of  the  world,  partly 
from  the  original  indilional  command  to  seek  God, 
which  seeking,  when  misidcd  by  him  (in  revelation), 
ends  in  error,  so  that,  unconsciously,  it  is  worldly  exist- 
ence that  is  apprehended  instead  and  in  the  place  of  God. 
The  mode  of  this  apprehension  varies  in  diflerent  na- 
tions, according  to  their  gmgraphical.  hialorical,  and  in- 
tellectual circumstances,  and  may  degenerate  into  the 
adoration  of  the  most  vain  and  arbitrary  objects  (fctish- 
ee)  which  priests  or  sorcerers  may  set  up.  Between  the 
otiginal  symbolic  and  the  most  abject  idolatry  there  are 
various  stages.  While  Ihe  majority  of  the  heathen  are 
cdthet  on  the  brink  or  in  the  midst  of  fetishism,  the  more 
enlightened  part  look  upon  the  idols  only  as  symbols, 
sometimes  of  several  deities,  and  sometimes  of  one  God- 
Idolatry  was  formerly  consdered  as  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  real  and  comparative ;  the  former  was 
absolute  polytheism— the  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of 
the  images — while  the  latter  was  either  (Baumgarten) 
the  wor^ip  of  the  aeTeral  ddtiea  as  subordinate  to  one, 
or  (G.  H.Yossins)  the  eonsidering  of  the  images  wor- 
shipped as  mere  symbols  of  the  invisible  God.  In  CoL 
iii,  G  we  find  a  metaphoncal  use  nuute  of  ihe  word  idol- 
atry to  expreaa  nndoe  attachment  to  earthly  powenions 
and  advantages,  The  same  name  has  also  been  given, 
will)  good  reason,  to  the  u  -      -  '  -     -■ 
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Bmnan  md  Gredt  Chunhea. 
'.  Abgjttteiei.    On  thia  bs) 

SAIHT-WOBaHIF,  etc. 

Idn'sl  ('I  JDv^Xoc),  the  second  named  of  the  lead- 
g  Jews  sent  by  Ezra  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  prieMa 
the  return  from  exile  (1  Esd,  viii,  48) ;  eridentlj  tht^ 
KIEL  (q.v.)  oftheKebrew  text  (Eara  viii,  IE). 
Idtmue'a('I^Diifia<a),tbeGr.formoftheHeb.naiiie 
Edom,  aa  found  in  the  Sept.,  the  N.  Test.,  and  Joaephus. 
According  to  JoaephuB  (j^fir.ii,  1,1), bowever,it  ia  only  a 
more  agreeable  mode  of  pronouncing  what  would  other- 
wise bo  'Alwfia  (comp.  Jerome  on  Eiek,  xxv,  18).  In 
(he  Sept.  we  sometimes  meet  with  'B£wfj,buttiK>Te-aen- 
erally  with  'lioBjiala  (the  people  being  called  'I^v- 
/laioi),  which  is  the  imiform  orthography  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace  iv,  15,  29,  61;  v.a;  vi,81;  !  M«cc  xii, 
S-2),  as  well  aa  in  Mark  iii,  S,  the  only  panage  iD  the  N. 
T.  where  it  occura.  Our  Auth.Ten.has  in  thre«  or  four 
places  (Isa.xIxiv,^6j  Ezek.ixiv,16;  xxxvi,  6)  sub- 
stituted for  Edom  "  Idum»«,"  which  ia  the  name  em- 
ployed by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  it  ia 
to  be  noted  that  they,  as  well  as  Josephua,  include  un- 
der that  name  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  aotnetiinea 
Falestioe  itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  couatiy 
came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later  limes. 

The  Heb.  SHK,  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the  peoplev  ia 
mtueulint  (Numb,  xxii,  20)  i  as  the  name  of  the  onm- 
try,/niinBH  (Jer.  xlix,  17).  We  often  meet  with  the 
phrase  d4k  y-fS,  tJrtt-JCdan,  "the  Land  of  Edam,' 
and  once  with  the  poetic  form  chH  ITIb,  StJeA-Edom, 
"  the  Field  of  Edom"  (Judg.  t,  4).  'The  Inhabitants  arc 
sometimes  styled  dHk  ^ii,  Btnry-Edom,  "the  Children 
of  Kdom,"  and  poetically  dHx  PI,  BaA-Edom,  "  the 
DaughterDfP.dom''(Lam.iv,  il,  2a>  A  single  pcnoi 
was  called  *'n*W,  Adotai,  "an  Edomite"  (Deitt.  xzii^ 
8),  of  which  the  feminine  TTVIIt^  AAimitk,  wxvn  in  1 
Kings  li,  I, 

1.  OngiK  eftht  A'ome,— The  name  was  derived  fhim 
Isaac's  son  £ifant,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  elder  twin- 
brolhei  of  Jacob.  See  Esai;.  It  aigniSce  rrd.  and 
seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appeanoee  at 
his  birth,  when  "  he  came  out  alt  rerf,"  I  &  covered  with 
red  hair  (Gen.  xxv,  S6),  and  it  was  afterwards  arm  (or- 
mally  and  permanently  imposed  on  him  on  Bcciiunt  of 
his  unworthy  disposal  of  bis  birthright  for  a  nefe  of 
red  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv,  80) ;  "Aikd  ^a  said  to  Jacob, 
Feed  me,  1  pray  thee,/roM  lie  nd,  Hal  red  (B^«n— ,0 
h^n  D^ttn),  for  I  am  bint;  ttiereToTe  was  bb  name 
c^il^Aerf"'(Edom;  mtH),  In  Ihe  East  it  bn  always 
been  usual  for  a  chief  either  to  give  faia  name  io  tb* 
country  which  he  cortquers,  or  over  which  be  nileo,  er 
to  take  a  name  from  it.  Esau,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  seized  Ihe  mountainous  region  occupied  by  the 
Horiles.  He  had  two  names ;  but  one  of  them  was  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  newly  -  acquired  teiritray. 
The  mountains  of  Seir  were  leinarkable  for  their  rvddak 
color  \  hence,  dooblless,  the  name  Edent,  "  red.'  was 
given  to  them.  Esau  is  called  "  the  father  of  Edvsn,' 
giving  to  it  his  nanra  and  ruling  over  it  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
4S) ;  and  the  country,  in  a  very  few  cases,  is  aba  ealled 
"  the  mount  of  Esan"  (Obad.  8,  9, 19), 

The  original  name  of  Ihe  coimiiy  was  Motml  Stir, 
and  it  was  probably  so  called  from  8rir,  the  progeniliw 
of  Ihe  Horites  (Gen.  xiv,  6 ;  xxxvi,  SO-2!),  though  the 
signification  of  this  name,  rvggrd,  may  have  bees  tbt 
cause  of  its  adoption,  as  Ihe  mountains  are  singnlarly 
rough  and  rugged.  And  so  says  Joeephns  (A*/,  i,  W, 
S)  1  "  Esau  natned  the  country  '  Rooghneas'  tma  faia 
own  hairy  roughneM."  Fart  of  Ihe  region  is  still  raDed 
FMi-ShtnA,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  of  Stir,  bat  the 
two  wonts  have  no  etymological  relatioiL  The  Qama 
Seir  continued  to  be  applied  to  Edom  after  its  occiipa- 
lion  by  Ihe  deacendants  of  Esau,  and  even  down  to  the 
doseoftbeO,-T.liiBtoiy  (seeJoskxi,!?;  SChnsLu, 
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Batiua  (Sept.  Xa^pdiw;  Gcn.xii(,6);  thatii,  Tmflo- 
iflm,  or  "  esre-dwellen,"  from  tbe  lubm  of  Ibcit  habi- 
talicm.  Sea  HoKira.  The  momituiii  or  Edook,  aa  <U 
tnrdlen  know,  an  filled  with  eavta  and  giDU«<  hewn 


I,  SilualiiM  ami  Boithiaria, — Edom  proper,  or  Idu- 
■■a,  ■■  ailiutad  oo  the  aoalb^asuni  border  of  Pale»- 
lia^  fx'^nding  from  it  to  the  northem  exti«mity  of  the 
Elnitic  Golf.  Ii  vaa  bouoded  on  the  weat  bj  the  great 
raOaj  of  the  Arabah,  on  the  eoutb  by  a  line  drawn  due 
eMt  from  the  iDodetn  fortreea  of  Akabah,  on  the  east 
by  the  deeert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  nottb  by  t}ie  an- 
OBit  kingdom  of  Moab.  Id  length  from  nonb  to  south 
wn  about  100  mile*,  and  ita  breadth  aTcriged  !~ 
nrhere  directly  defined,  but  i 
n  raiiona  incidental  lefereneea 


(xxxiii,  37).     Hence,  aa  Kadah  wm  gitoatsd  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Arabah,  and  aa  Hoant  Uor  ii  only  a  few 
Biks  to  the  east  of  it,  we  eoitclade  that  the  Arabah  ii 
the  matem  boundary.     The  laraelitee  aaked,  but  were 
lehied,  a  passage  through  citber  Edom  or  Hoab,  bd  ai 
ta  go  direct  from  Kadcab  to  the  eaat  aide  of  the  Jordan 
(ionb.  XX,  11-iOj  Jndg.  xi,  17, 18).    In  conaeqaence 
of  thia  ref omI,  they  were  obliged  to  march  south  along 
iha  Arabah  to  Eiion-geber,  and  thence  eastward  by  the 
wiUanwaa  roand  the  (onitoriea  of  Edom  and  Mo^  (id. 
with  Nomb.  xxi,  4).    Heoce  we  oanclnde  that  Edom  and 
Hoab  ocrapied  the  whole  region  along  the  east  side 
a(  the  Talley  of  the  Aiabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  t      ' 
Danitie  GviL     Edom  was  wholly  a  momitainona  i 
try,  aa  mar  be  inferred  from  the  names  given  to 
lb*  fiibie  and  by  andent  wrilna  (Deut.  i,  2;  ii,  S 
atph^  Atil,  ii,  1,  S;  Eosebius,  Oamofl  a.  v.  Idnc 
The  Cut  rf  the  mountun  range,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
pcded  aa  markiog  its  eastern  border.    On  the  nonJh  ' 
^ipcBa  to  have  been  separated  from  Hoab  by  tl 
•bnwk  Z««d-  {l>eut.  ii,  IS,  14,  18,  Kumb.  xxi,  12„ 
wfaidi  ia  probably  Identical  with  the  modem  wady  el- 
Ah^.     Tbeee  views  are  conoboraled  by  other  and  ' 
dependent  testimony.     In  the  Samaritan  Pentateii 
the  word  CoUn  is  substituted  for  Stir  in  Deut.  xxi 
1;  and  EmelHus  and  Jerome  state  that  Idimusa  was 
their  time  called  C(6afaiic,  which  is  a  Greek  (Vi^aktfvq) 
ewntption  of  the  Hebrew  tMoA  "  mountain'  (pitomait. 
id.eC  a.  t.  Seir),  and  is  retained  to  this  day  In  the  j1 
km  JtbO.     The  modem  [aiiTince  of  Jebal  is  hot 
sa  the  west  by  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  north  by  wady 
etAfaay  (Kobinson,  SO.  Ail  ii,  161 ;  Borckhardt,  Ti 
im  Sfna,  p.  410).     We  may  safely  oonelude  from  I 
that  the  ancienl  prOTinoe  had  the  same  boundariea,  a 
W  the  same  name.     Thus  Joaephns  writes  (AmLv, 
Zi) :  ■■  The  k>t  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idunuea 
wUdi  bordend  upon  Egypt  and  Anhia;"  and,  though 
thb  is  true,  it  does  not  coDtndict  the  langoage  of  Scrip- 
hoe— "  I  will  not  give  yon  of  tbeir  land,  no,  not  so 
■oeh  M  a  footbi^Ib,  becauae  I  have  given  Mount 
8eii  mita  Esau  for  a  ponesrion"  (Deut.  ii,  6).     tlot  a  I 
(nttnadth  nf  Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever 
giveo  by  divine  sanction  to  the  Jews. 

Jesephus  divides  Idumsa  into  two  provinces,  Goboli- 
tit  md  Amalekitis  (^af.ii,!,!).  The  former  embraced 
Idmnass  Props,  being  identical,  as  the  name  would  iu- 
ditate,  with  "  Mnani  Seir;"  the  other  embraced  a  por- 
tioa  <4  Soothem  Palestine,  with  the  desert  plain  south 
rf  it,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Knmb.  xiii,  39),  and  suhaeqaently,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  Ednmilea.  Pliny  places  Idamaa  to  the  south  of 
Paltatine,  bordering  upon  Egypt  (/UmI.  Nal.  v,  14). 
limbo  (xvi,  1,  5«,  p.  760)  states  that  the  IduDuiaju 
woe  oiigiaally  Nabath^uis,  but,  being  driven  out 
tkooe,  they  joined  themaclves  to  the  Jews.  See  Smith, 
Did  o/Oam.  Grog,  u  v. 
ft.  HsMtr;.— The  Aist  mention  Df  Mount  Seir  is  in 
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Gen.  xiv,  6,  when 
have  smitten  the  "  Horilea  in  their  Mount  Seir."  B.C. 
cir.  !OeO.  These  Horitea  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe 
of  the  gigantic  aborigines  of  Western  Asia,  so  called 
froni  dwelling  in  uvea  (Gen.  zxxvi.  30-3U).  They 
were  a  pastoral  people,  divided  into  tribes  like  the  mod- 
em Bedawin,  having  independent  chiefs  called  AUOpb 
(•ja^K,  vei.  29).  Esaa's  itiarriage  with  the  daugblels 
of  Canaan  alienated  him  from  bis  parenla,  and  he  then 
obtained  a  settlement  among  the  Horitefc  where  he  ac- 
quired power  and  wealth  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob's return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  Prob- 
ably hii  cloae  alliance  with  Islunael  tended  to  increase 
his  influence  in  his  adopted  country  (xxviii,  9 ;  xxxii, 
a  sq.).  Though  then  esublisfaed  in  Edom,  Esau  had 
still  some  part  of  hi*  floek*  in  Western  Palestine,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  his  father;  but  on  the  return  of 
Jacob  he  removed  all  his  property  hom  Canaan  and 
dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (xxxvi,  6-8).  He  gradually  sub- 
dued and  finally  exterminated,  or  perhaps  rather  sup- 
plant«d,  the  lluritea  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22),  and  a  distinet 
tribe  of  his  descendant*,  the  Amalekites,  leaving  Edom, 
took  posseSBon  of  the  desert  plateaus  south  of  (Canaan 
(Oen.  xxxvi,  IS ;  Exort.  viii,  14  sq.).  The  earliest  tbrm 
of  government  smong  the  Edomltes  was,  like  that  of 
the  Horitea,  by  claefi  (in  the  A.V.  rendered  "dnkea," 
but  manifestly  the  same  as  (he  modem  Arab  ikdla), 
exercistng  independent  authority  over  distinct  tribea 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  IS~19).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  va- 
rious tribes  weie,  at  least  in  limes  of  general  war,  united 
under  one  leader,  to  whom  the  title  of  king  (T|^^)  was 
given.  The  names  of  eight  of  these  kings  (only  one 
of  whom  Is  spoken  of  aa  related  to  any  other,  Anah,  the 
sanofZibeDn}>re  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  8L-S9,  who 
on  said  to  have  reigned  in  Edom  "  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israd,"  that  is,  apparent- 
ly before  the  time  of  Moses  (see  Deut.  xxxiii,  & ;  Exod. 
iviii,  16-19).  Most  of  the  large  nomad  tribea  of  Ara- 
bia have  now  an  acknowledged  chief,  who  is  styled  emir, 
and  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency,  while 
each  dii-ision  of  the  tribe  enjoys  independence  under  lis 
own  ihrik  on  all  onlinaiy  occasiras.  Such  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Edomites,  and  thia  af- 
fords an  easy  solution  of  the  apparent  confuwin  in  the 
account  (pven  by  Moses,  Gen.  xxxvi,  BI-46 ;  and  again 
in  Exod.  xv,  16,  where  it  is  said  •'  the  duka  of  Edom 
shall  be  amaied,"  and  Judg.  li,  17,  where  Moses  is  rep- 
resented ss  having  sent  "mcssengen  frum  Kadeab  unto 
the  kh^  of  Edom."  The  primitive  and  pastoral  char- 
acter of  the  pet^le  is  incidentally  brought  out  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  Anah,  though  a  chiellain's  son, 
was  in  the  halnt  of  tending  his  father**  asses  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  S4).  It  was  when  thus  employed  that  he  found 
in  the  wilderiHss  &13^n,  ia-ynMst,  rendered  in  the 
Eng.Ven,  by  "  the  mula,"  but  meaning  more  probably 
"  the  hot  qiringKi''  There  is  in  the  country  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  formed  part  of  the 

Seirile  [iiiHiimi )  a  place,  Ca^rkoi,  celebrated  among 

the  Greelis  and  Bomans  for  its  warm  baths,  which  has 
been  visited  by  modem  travellers  (Josephue,  War,  \,  SS, 
5 ;  Pliny,  HiH.  Hal.  v,  6, 17 ;  L^b's  Trardi). 

Though  the  Israelites  and  Edomites  were  closely  re- 
lated, and  though  the  former  were  commanded  "  not  to 
abhor  aDEdoaute,rorhe  is  thy  brother"  (Deut.xxiii,7), 
yet  the  Intleiest  enmity  appears  to  have  existed  be- 
tween them  at  every  period  of  their  hisloiy,  ss  a  per- 
petuation of  the  unbrotherly  leud  between  their  pn>- 
genitora.  When  the  Israelites  asked  permission  to  pan 
through  the  territory  of  Edom  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
they  were  mdely  refused.  B,  C  1619.  llie  road  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  penetrate  Ibe  country  was  term- 
ed "  the  Mijr'i  highwsy"  (k-er.  17),  supposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (Aucordiei,  ii,  556 ;  but  see  a  diflerent  expla- 
nation in  De  Saulcy's  KarrattBt,  i,  893 ;  comp.  37S,  276) 
to  be  wady  el-Ghuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the  only  valley 
that  atfonls      direct  and  easy  paaaag*  throng  those 
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■DomiUinB.  Frmh  ■  conpariMn  ol  tbcw  incidciKa  it 
Duy  be  inremd  that  the  change  in  the  TonD  of  g4rem- 
mnit  took  place  during  the  wandenngl  oT  the  InaeUlea 
in  the  Doen,  anlea  we  npfiose,  with  RaniniiUer, 
that  it  waa  anij  thii  north-easWni  part  of  Eiiont  which 
WM  now  aobject  to  a  moiiarch,  the  nt  ol  the  cmmUy 
remaiiuDgunda  theiwayofilsbrmer  chieftaioa.  But 
vhethet  the  rtgal  power  at  tU*  period  embraced  the 
whole  tenitorr  ur  nol,  perhaf*  it  did  not  Mpplant  the 
ancient  conKitution,  but  waa  nwher  grafted  on  it,  like 
the  anthority  at  the  Jiulga  in  Ivael,  and  of  Saul,  the 
lint  king,  which  did  not  materially  interfeie  with  tbe 
goieminent  that  prBvioiuly  exiited.  It  further  ap- 
pears, fnim  the  lilt  nf  Idunrnn  kingi,  that  tbe  monaichy 
waa  not  bereditaiy,  but  elective  (for  no  one  ia  apoken  of 
aa  the  aon  or  relative  of  hii  predeecMor) ;  or  jHobaUy 
that  chieftain  was  acknowledged  ai  tovereign  who  waa 
bett  aUe  to  vindicate  hiiclaiD!)  by  force  of  ami).  Every 
Mcccaaive  king  appean  to  hare  aelecled  his  own  aeat  of 
govecnment :  the  place*  menLianed  aa  having  enjoyed 
that  diatinclLon  are  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Pagu  or  Pai. 
Even  Ibreignert  were  not  excluded  from  the  tbnme,  fui 
the  (BcceaBor  of  Samlah  of  Hanekah  waa  Saul,  or  Shaol, 
-of  Rechoboth,  on  the  river."  The  word  ReAotmh 
meana,  literally,  MntU,  and  wai  a  not  unamnion  a 
given  to  towna ;  but  the  emphauc  addition  of  "  tbe 
er"  pointa  evidently  to  the  Euphratei,  and  between 
Kakkah  and  Auah,  on  that  river,  there  are  a 
mains  of  a  place  called  by  tbe  Arabs  Raehabath  Ualik 
tbn-Tauk.  In  the  age  afSolamoa  we  i«d  ofoi  "- 
dad,  who  "waa  of  the  king's  aeed  in  Edorn' (1  Kii 
14);  from  which  lODie  have  conjectured  that  by  that 
period  there  was  a  myal  dynaaly  of  one  particular  fami- 
ly; but  all  thai,  the  cipreasion  may  imply  is  that  hi 
was  a  blood  relatiMT  of  tbe  last  king  of  the  country. 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  :he  early  sovereigna  "  whc 
Bnou  Hidian  in  the  field  of  Hoab"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  SS). 
The  country  waa  attacked  by  Saul  with  partial  sue. 
oeaa  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  A  few  yean  later  David  over 
threw  the  Edomites  in  the  "valley  of  Salt,"  at  tht 
■oathem  cxtmni  ty  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Ra. 
ii,  109),  and  put  garriaona  in  their  dtiea  (2  Sam.  viii, 
1  Cbion.  xviii,  11-18;  1  Kings  xi,  15.  Comp.  the 
acription  of  Paa.  Ix,  and  p,8,9i  cviii,S,  10,  where  "the 
strong  dty"  may  denote  Selah  or  Petra).  Then  were 
fulfilled  the  propheciea  in  Gen,  xxv,  28,  and  xxvii,  40, 
that  the  "  elder  should  aerve  the  younger ;"  and  also  the 
prediction  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  18),  that  Edorn 
Srirshouldbe  for  poaseMJona  to  Israel,  Solomon  created 
a  naval  station  at  Etion-geber,  on  tbe  Elanitic  Gulf, 
ftom  whence  hi*  ships  went  to  India  and  Eastern  i 
(1  Kings  ix,  26;  S  ChrDn.riii,Ig).  Towarda  the 
of  hia  leign  an  attempt  was  made  to  naton  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  by  one  Hadad,  an  Idumaian 
prince,  who,  when  a  child,  had  been  carried  into  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  David's  invasion,  and  had  there  married 
the  sister  of  Tahpanhes  the  queen  (1  Kings  xi,  t4-3S). 
See  H  u>Al>.  If  Edorn  then  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
the  yoke,  it  waa  only  fiir  a  season,  since  In  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphal,  the  fourth  Jewish  monarch  from  Solomon, 
it  i*  (aid  "there  wa*  ito  king  in  Edorn;  a  deputy  waa 
king;"  i.e.he  acted  as  vicmiy  (or  the  king  of  Judah. 
For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the  country  is  ev- 
ident from  the  fact  flfhis  having  fitted  out,  tike  Solomon, 
a  fleet  at  Bliion-geber  (I  Kings  xxii, 47,48;  3  Chron. 
xx,B6,ST).  It  waa,  no  doub^  hia  deputy  (called  imj) 
who  joined  tbe  c«n  federates  of  .Tudahand  Inael  in  their 
attack  upon  Mnab  (!  KinRs  iii,9,  l2.Se>.  Yet  there 
seema  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of  the  Edomitea,  or 
at  ieaat  of  the  mountaineer*  of  8eir,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (i  Chron.  xx,  23) ;  and  under  his  success- 
or, Jehoram,  they  wholly  rebelled,  and  "  made  a  king 
over  themaelvea"  (2  Kinpi  viii,  30, 21 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  8, 
10).  Frora  its  being  added  thai.  notwithaUnding  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  rebellion, "  Edorn  revolted 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day,"  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jewish  dominion  was  never  completely  re- 


■toied.  Amariah,  indeed,  invaded  the  eoontn-,  ai>d  hav- 
ing taken  the  chief  city,  Selah  or  Peun,  he,  in  raenKvi- 
'  of  the  conquest,  cha'nged  ila  name  to  Joktheel  (q.d. 
bdued  of  God);  nod  his  succesaor.  L'lziah,  i«tamed 
weanon  of  Elath  (2  King*  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chrrat  ixr,  11- 
i;  xxvi.  8).  But  in  the  tngn  of  Abax,  bordea  of 
Edomite*  made  incnrnons  into  Jndah,  and  carried  away 
iptivM  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  17).  About  the  same  period 
eaon,  kmg  of  Syria,  expelled  the  Jew*  ftom  Elatb, 
which  wa*  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edonntaa  (2 
King*  xvi,  6,  where  for  Si/riaiu,  V^a^'^K,  we  onght  to 
-al-IVt,  De  Roeai,  t'orire  Ladiima,  ii. 
fulflUed  the  other  pert  of  Isaac's  pn- 
diction,  viz.,  that  in  ooutM  of  time  Esau  "should  lakr 
his  bitither's  yoke  from  oIT  hi*  neck"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40). 
HIS  incidental  expreiaiona  in  the 
later  loopbet*  that  the  Edomites  employed  their  mov- 
in  the  enlargement  of  their  territory  in  all 
directions.  They  qiread  aa  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Ara- 
bia, and  northwanl  to  Bocrah  in  the  Hauran;  though 
'  is  doubtful  if  the  Boarah  of  Scripture  may  luit  have 
been  a  place  in  Idumea  Proper  (Isa.  xzxiv,  G;  Ixiii,  I ; 
Jer.  xlix,  7, 8-20 ;  Exek.  xxv,  18 ;  Amo*  i,  12).  Durii^ 
the  decline  i^  the  Jewish  power,  and  wars  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  Edomites  graduidly  enlarged  their  pnssnsainna 
When  Nebnchadneiasr  besieged  Jerui>a1em,tlM  Edoini{e* 
joined  him  and  look  an  active  pan  in  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  which  followed.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time 
ia  specially  referred  to  in  Psa.  cxxxvii,  and  was  tht 
chief  cause  of  those  dreadful  prophetic  curM*  which 
have  since  been  executed  upon  thrir  country  (Jer.  xHi, 
17 ;  Lam.  iv,  21 ;  Eiek.  xxv,  18, 14 ;  Obail.  10-S1>  Fraa 
the  language  of  Malachi  (i,  2,8),  and  also  from  the  ac- 
count* preserved  by  Josephus  [A  ni.  i.  9,  7),  it  wnuld 
seem  that  the  Edomites  did  not  wholly  escape  the  Chal- 
dsanacou^;  bnl  instead  of  being  carried  capti\-e,like 
the  Jews,  they  not  only  retained  possession  of  their  own 
territory,  but  became  maalers  of  tbe  aoulb  of  Jndah,  as 
far  as  Hebron  (1  Maoc.  v,  G5,  comp.  with  Eiek.  xxxv,  10; 
xxxvi,  6).  Probably  as  a  reward  for  the  afwistaixx  af- 
forded by  them  to  I  he  Chaldsans,  the  Edomites  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  Southern  I^zdestiife,  and  in  tbe 
country  lying  between  it  and  Ibe  borders  of  Egypt.  Ths 
name  Idunuea  was  now  given  to  the  whole  country,  fma 
the  valley  of  the  Aiabab  lo  the  Mediterranean  (Joseph. 
.Inr.v,  1,22;  St[Bbo,xvi,2},  andfrom  Eleu[heiti|io(i*tD 
Elath  (Jerome,  (iiniMnif.  in  Obad.),  Hence  aioae  the 
mistake*  of  Roman  writers,  who  soinetimea  give  tbe 
name  tdumn  to  all  Palestine,  and  even  call  tbe  Java 
ldum«ians(TirgiI,(;»t^.iii,  12;  Juvenal,  viii,  IM). 

While  the  Edomites  thui  extended  their  cmqaeMs 
westward,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  own  cssntiy 
by  the  Nabalhieans  (q.  v.),  who,  leaving  the  wmad 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  settled  down  amid  the  monn- 
taina  of  Edorn,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  founded  the 
little  kingdom  of  A  robia  Pftran.  Some  of  their  bud- 
arch*  took  the  name  Arelas  (!  Mace,  v,  8 ;  Jo*rph..4af. 
XV,  1,2),  and  some  OUidai (Joseph,  jl nf.  xiu,&,  I].  Oct 
of  them  was  that  An  las  whose  daughter  Hemd  Antipaa 
married  (Matt.  xiv.  S,  4) ;  and  it  was  the  same  kii«  of 
Arabia  who  captured  Itamascui,  and  held  it  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  converviou  <Acts  ix,  !5 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  S2).  Ida- 
mira  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  105,  and  UDds 
,  their  paternal  gnvemmcnt  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  power.  A  lacratiw 
tianspon  trade  between  India,  Peiua,  and  the  Levinl 
waa  in  their  banda.  Roads  were  constructed  acmstbr 
desert  of  Arabia,  through  the  defiles  of  Edom.  and  wen- 
ward  and  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  andlUn- 
line.  Traces  of  ihfra  still  remain,  with  ruinous  milila- 
ry  station*  at  intervals,  and  fallen  milestones  of  the  tints 
of  Trajan  and  Harcua  Aurclius  {PruHngrr  Tabin;  L^ 
horde's  I'nyii^ ;  Burckhardt'a  ^jrrio,  p.  B74,  419;  bbv 
and  Mangles'*  TraTtii,  p.  a7],S7>,  lited.).  The  mag- 
nificent rock-temples,  {kalace*,  and  tanbs  of  Petn  wen 
then  consimctad,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  vooifn 
of  Eastern  traveUera.    They  arc  not  Ihr 
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wnb  of  the  Edomitos  bal  of  the  diKcnduiU  of  A'rfm'- 
ilt,  Iibmaera  cddut  ton  and  Euu't  bnther-in-Uw  (ticn. 
UT,13|  KXXTi,3;  la»eph.Aml.i,li,i;  Diad.SicI9.) 
On  Ihe  rariTil  of  Jrwiih  power  under  the  Aamaiue- 
«n,  (hit  put  of  Southern  Palatine  to  which  the  name 
Tliiaai  had  been  givsn  by  claiiic  writera  wu  leiied, 
end  about  D.C  lib  Ihey  were  Anally  lubdned  by  Juhn 
Hjtt«in«,  who  compelled  them  lo  aubniU  to  circum- 
dBon  and  other  Jewisb  Htta,  with  a  view  to  incorpo- 
nte  Ihem  with  the  nation  (1  Hacc.  v,  S,  6fi ;  2  Hacc  x, 
IS;  xii,a!i  Joseph. ,1iir.xiii,B,l;  15,4).  The  imal- 
gimaiion,  however,  of  the  two  race*  aeenia  Dever  to  have 
Wen  perfected.  The  country  w«J  governed  by  Jewiih 
prcTecU,  ad  one  of  these,  an  tduniBan  by  birth,  became 
fBKuiMXor  of  Judaa,  and  hi*  goo  was  Herod  ihe  Great, 
■•  king  of  the  Jewi'  (Joeeph.  Ant.  xii,  ».  6 ;  xiii.  9,  2 : 
iiif,!,Band8;n-,7,9;xvii,11.4).  Km  long  before  the 
atge  of  JeniMlem  by  Titoi,  20,000  [dumeana  were  call- 
(d  in  10  tlie  defence  of  the  dty  by  the  Zeakita,  but  both 
panieigave  Ihemeelve*  up  to  taiune  anil  murder  {Joeeph. 
War,iv,t.b:  S,!;  vii,8,l).  Tbie  U  the  lai 
UHle  of  the  EdomitM  in  history.  The  author  ofa  work 
on  Job,  once  aacribed  to  Origen,  My*  that  lh«r 
and  language  had  pcrUhed,  and  thai,  lilie  the  An 
its  and  Hoabilea,  Ihcy  had  all  become  Araba.  In  the 
■tcfiod  century  Ptolemy  lunita  the  nam«  Idul 
eounliy  west  of  the  Jordan. 

In  the  Hnt  cenluiiea  of  the  Chritlian  era  Edom  was 
■Bdailed  in  the  province  of  Ailmriaa  Tirtia,  of 
pMra  waa  metropolis  (3.  Paulo,  Ceo^.  £a«.  p.  SOi 
)ati,PalxMl.  p.  318).  After  the  Hohamtnedan  conquest 
iU  commercial  importance  declined,  iu  flnurishing  port 
ind  inland  dties  fell  to  ruin.  The  Uohammedana  were 
Ike  intUmnenU  by  which  the  fearful  predictions  of 
Utt  Scripture  were  Anally  rulfllled.  The  Cnwdeis  made 
Kveial  expeditiooa  to  Edom,  penetrating  it  as  far  as  tn 
Ptcia,  lo  which  they  gave  the  name  "  Valley  of  Moms' 
(tiMn  ZM  pn- truncal,  p.  &l^  56£.  sic),  a  name  alill  ex- 
iitiag  in  the  Arabic  form  Wadif  Main.  On  a  command- 
ing hill  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Petn  they  built  I 
tentai,  and  called  it  Mont  Regaiii ;  ita  modem  name  ii 
Slubek  [(6.  p.  G 1 1 ).  The  Cruuvler*  occupied  and  fortt- 
hd  Kcrak,  the  ancient  Kir  Hoab,  and  raued  it  to  tht 
difnily  nf  an  eptBoapal  aee.  under  the  impresrion  that  it 
wiiPetca  (iA.p.81S,H85, 1119).  From  the  age  of  t1 
Cinnders  unlit  the  present  century  nothing  was  know 
flf  Idumca.  No  trmwller  had  paaaed  through  it,  and  i 
a  muBtry  it  had  diuppeared  from  bialory.  Volni 
heard  aome  vBf(ue  reports  of  it*  wonders  from  Arabs. 
Scetnn  al»  heard  much  of  it  in  the  year  1B06,  but  he 
wu  unable  to  enter  it.  Burckbsnlt  waa  tt  ' 
trsvene  the  countrv.  In  181!  he  travelled  fr 
sooth  by  Hhobek  to  Petra  (Trap,  ii,  Sgr.  p.  877  sq. ;  Rob- 
>naDD.fi«.A«.  ii,  IIU).  In  18itl,  Laborde,  proceeding 
nxthwatd  from  Akabah  thmigb  the  deflk*  of  Edom, 
alnrimied  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portiblio  of  splen- 
did drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descriptioni  of 
Barckhsrdt  hid  not  been  exaggerated.  Hany  have 
■nee  Kdlowed  the  footstep*  of  the  Aist  explorers,  and  a 
trip  lo  Petn  now  fnmu  s  necessary  pan  of  the  Eastern 
tnTtUo**  grand  lour. 

k  Pkfiitat  Gfograpkg. — IdaiUKa  enbrace* 
rfahnwd  moantun  range,  extending  in  breadth  ftnm 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  desert  plateau  of  Arabia. 
"Akog  the  base  of  the  range  on  the  nde  of  the  Arabah, 
■eW  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  mssees 
rf  ignens  rock,  chiefly  porphyry ;  over  which  lies  ' 
nd  anl  raiiegated  sandstone  in  imgnlar  tidges 
•hniptdilbibrokenbydeepand  wild  ravines.   Thelat- 

■ns"  (Porter,  Htaidb.foT  S.  md  Pal  i,  H).  "  The  first 
lUagthat  amek  me,"  says  Stanley, "  in  turning 
■kc  Arabah  op  the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petrs  wai 
**  hsd  sDddenly  left  the  desert  Instead  of  the  abso- 
hle  nakedness  of  the  Sinaiiic  vallrys,  we  fou 
■dna  walkins  ""  ff"^  sprinkled  with  flowers, 
krd  platfotms  on  («eh  side  were  AQed  with  snouting 
IV.-1S* 
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and  (his  continues  Ihrougb  the  whole  descent  to 
Petia,  and  in  Petra  iisclf.  The  next  peculiarity  waa 
when,  after  having  left  the  summit  of  the  pass,  or  after 
descetiding  fnon  Mount  Hor,  wc  found  ourselves  insensi- 
bly encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening 
red.  Red,  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountaina 
of '  red'  Edom  appear,  but  not  more  so  than  the  gnnite 
~  ~     at ;  and  it  is  not  till  one  u  actually  in  Ihe  midst 

wonder  of  the  Petia  colors  fully  displays  itself"  (A' ts.  and 
/•u/.p-BS).  The  tavina  which  inlersect  these  sand- 
one  mounUins  are  very  remarkable.  Take  them  as  a 
hole,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world,  especial- 
ly* Ihose  near  Petra.  **  Vou  descend  from  wide  downs 
and  before  you  opens  a  deep  deft  betweea  rock*  of 
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red  sandstone  rising  perpendicularly  (o  Ihe  height  of 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feeL    This  ia  the  £hk  .  .  .  . 

Follow  me,  then,  down  this  magnificent  gorge— the  most 
magnificent,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I  have  ever  beheld. 
The  rucks  are  almost  preci[Htaus,  ur  rather  they  would 
be  if  they  did  not,  like  thdr  brethren  in  all  this  region, 
overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack,  as  if  they  would  crash 

snd  the  dark  openings  or  the  numerous  tomba  and  grot- 
toes which  dot  their  sides;  and  the  sculptured  fa^drs 
here  snd  there  hewn  out  in  their  gorgeously  colored 
clifBi  add  vastly  to  their  picturesque  grandeur.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  sandstone  range  is  about  3000 
feet.  Immediately  on  ila  eastern  side,  and  indeed  ao 
dose  to  it  as  to  make  up  part  of  one  great  range,  is  ■ 
parallel  ridge  of  limestime,  attaining  a  somewhat  high- 
er elevBiion,  and  extending  unbroken  far  lo  the  north 
and  south.  The  latter  sinks  with  a  genile  slope  into 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  deep  valleys  and  the  lilllc 
terraces  slung  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  broad  down* 
upon  their  summits,  sre  covered  with  rich  soil,  in  which 
trees,  shrubs,  and  (lowers  grow  luxuriantly.  While 
Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible,  the 
deep  glens  and  flat  terrace*  along  the  mountain  sidea 
are  ooi-ered  with  rich  soil,  from  which  irees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  now  spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could 
be  greater  than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  pUin* 
on  the  east  and  w«t,  and  the  ruddy  clifTs,  and  venlant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  This  il- 
lustrates Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seemini^y 
discordant  sutements  in  the  sacred  volume.  While 
the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fastnesses  and 
on  mountain  heights,  making  their  houses  like  the 
eyries  of  ea^e*,  and  living  by  their  aword  (Jer.xlix, 


IB;  Gen.  I 


il,  iO),  jet  luac,  in  hii  prophetic  blcsdng, 
liunpoinied  aon  IhM  hii  ilweiling  ahould 
dew  of  beiv- 


be  "  or  the  f*tneu  of  the  earth, 
en  from  above"  (Gen.  x]ivii,89).  But  many 
of  opinion  (c.  g.  Vcter,  De  Wettc,  Ueddes,  Von  BoMen) 
ttut  ^S"?'^'?  »liould  there  b«  rendered /h»i,  L  e."f«r 
cwijr  frum,  or  deuilutc  of,"  tbe  fitnen  of  the  ewth,  etc ; 
•od  iliaimmedUlely  added, "for  thou  (tialt  live  by  Iby 
.  nrord :"  and  it  doea  not  appear  that  IdumBa  wu  ever 
panicularly  noted  for  iu  fertility.  Some  other  pinagea 
of  Senpturc  an  aUo  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  ttte  tow- 
ering precipicea  and  peaki  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Ainoiit«a  wae  fnim  "the ascent  orKorpioni(^iti-aih>»>, 
from  the  rock"— that  i»,  from  the  rocky  boundary  of 
£dom  (Judg.  i,  SG).  We  read  that  Amaziah,  after  the 
oonqueat  of  Seu,  took  ten  thouaand  of  the  captirea  to 
the  "  lop  of  the  clilT,'  and  tbence  caM  them  doim,  dash- 
ing them  all  to  piecea  (2  Chion.  xxv,  1 1,  IS). 

6.  Pratnt  Slate  oflhe  Coaiitry.— Idumea,  once  so  rich 
in  its  tloclu,  BO  strong  in  its  fortresses  and  rock-hewn 
dliea,  so  extensive  in  its  commerdal  relatitms,  ao  re- 
nowned for  the  architectural  splendor  of  ila  temples  and 
palacca — is  now  a  deserted  and  desolate  wildemess.  Its 
whole  popalation  is  contained  in  some  three  or  four  mis- 
arable  vUJage*;  no  merchant  would  now  dare  to  enter  ita 
borders;  its  highways  are  untrodden,  ita  cities  are  all  in 
luios.  lliepredictionaofUod'B  Word  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter  (see  EstlBnder,  Valicina  Jnaia  in 
lAmaot,  AboK,  1835).  "  Thnnu  shall  conw  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof. 
.  .  .  When  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee 
deaolate.  ....  Thou  shale  be  desolate,  O  Mount  6«ir, 
•ud  all  Idumna,  even  all  of  it. .  .  .  Edocn  shall  be  a  des- 
slaiiun ;  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished" 
(Ua.xxiiv,m;  Ezek.xiu[v,lt;  Jei.xlix.lT).  Idunuea 
is  now  divided  into  two  districts,  JiidI,  including  the 
■tunhem  section  as  far  as  wady  el-Ghuweir,  and  Ktk- 
Bktrak,  embracing  the  souihem  part  (BurckfaardI,  Tnrc. 
HI  Sgria,  p.  410;  Kobinson,  BOi.  Ra.  li,  IM).  Burck- 
hardt  mentions  a  Mini  district,  Jrbal  Htima  ;  but  Kob- 
inaon  aayi  that  though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hiamah, 
with  mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  nf  Akabah.itdoes 
not  eoiistilule  a  sepante  division.  The  sileuf  the  an- 
cient capital  Bozrah  is  now  marked  by  the  small  village 
of  Busairch,  and  Fetta,  the  Nabatluran  capital,  is  well 
known  OS  wady  Musa. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied  by 
various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Anbn.  The  chief  tribe  in  the 
Jibal  is  the  Hrjays,  with  a  branch  of  the  Kaabineb, 
while  in  ah-Shtrak  they  are  all  of  the  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Haweilat,  with  a  few  independent 
allka,  The  Bedouins  in  Idumaw  have  of  Ule  yeats 
been  partially  subject  to  the  paeha  of  Egypt,  paj-ing  an 
Winual  tribute,  which,  in  the  cose  of  the  Beni  Sukhr,  is 
one  camel  fur  two  tents.  The  ftllahin,  or  peasants,  are 
Iwlf  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  few  vilIage^  but  dwelling 
also  in  tents;  theyloopay  tribute  to  the  Egj^tian 
eniment,  and  furnish  supplies  of  grain. 

«.  The  character  of  the  Edomitea  was  drawn  by  1 
in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau—"  By  thy  aworil  sbalt 
thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40).     War  and  i^ui 
only  profesnons  of  the  Edoniites.    By  the  sword  they 
got  Mount  Seir— 1^  the  sword  they  exterminated  the 
Halites — by  the  sword  they  long  battled 
brethren  of  Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  thdr  yoke — by 
the  sword  they  won  Southern  Palestine — and  by 
■word  they  peribimed  the  last  act  in  their  long  hUti 
drama,  maxsaGrHl  the  guards  in  the  Temple,  and  pillaged 


tbeci 


of  Jen 


Little  is  known  of  th«r  religion,  but  that  little  shows 
them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  ii  probable  that  Esau'. 
marriage  with  the  "daughters  of  Canaan,"  who  "  wen 
a  grief  of  mind"  to  his  father  and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi 
ft4, 35),  induced  him  to  embrace  their  religion ;  andwhei 
Esau  and  his  followers  took  possesion  of  Mount  Seii 
they  seem  to  have  followed  the  practice  common  amojig 
ancient  natioua  of  adopting  the  tsuntry's  gods,  for  we 
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:hat  Amaiiah,  king  of  Judah,  alter  his  conqtiest  ol 
[he  Edumiles,  "brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chnn.  xxv,  14, 
15, 30).  Josepbus  also  refen  both  to  the  idols  (one  of 
which  he  named  Kou)  and  priests  of  tbe  IdumsaiM 
(.lB^,xv,17,9). 

7.  Urrarurr.— With  respect  to  the  striking  fulfilment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Edom,  wc  need 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  wcll-hnuwn  work  of  Keith, 
who  frequently  ens,  however,  in  strsining  the  sense  of 
prophecy  beyond  its  legitimate  import,  as  welt  aa  in  seek- 
ing out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
Idiuun  generally,  see  C  B  Michaelia,  Du.Dc  A  itiqitut. 
Idumiror.  Ilitt.  iu  Pott  and  Kuperti's  Ssllage  Commas. 
Tkeolagic.  part  vi,  p.  121  -,  J.  t).  Hichaeiis,  Connfltf.  dt 
Tro^odi/liM  Sfiritu,  in  the  Sgn/of/mo  Cnwinimrt.,  pan  i, 
p.  194.  For  the  aninent  geography,  Rtland's/'ubsfniOi 
Forster't  Gfograph;/  of  Arabia ;  Kitter's  rataitiaa  mi 
Sgrien.  For  tbe  histor;  and  commerce,  Nolde,  Hill. 
I^maa,  Frank.  1726 ;  Vincent's  Commirce  and  A'or*- 
gatiim  of  Ike  Amatt.iisA.  li.  For  moilem  geography, 
the  Iraveli  of  Burckhardt,  Labordr,  Wilson,  Stanley, 
and  Porter's  HandLfor  Syria  ami  Pat. ;  but  eq>eciallr, 
Slelcifi  ofldumen  and  ill  prami  MnbiUmlt,  by  Dr.  E. 
Robinson,  in  Oit  Amer.  BO.  Rrponhiry  for  April.  183S, 
p.  247,  and  bis  RO.  StteanAa,  ii,  55L  See  Edom- 
tTK,ete. 

Idouue'aii  ('I^aii/ialat),an  inhabitant  of  tbe  land 
of  Idunuea  (q.  v.)  (2  Mace  x,  IG,  16), 

I'gal  (Heb.  y^I'.^K^7,aiwvrr),  the  name  of  three 

1.  (Sept. 'IynX,Tulg./jo?,Eng. Vers, "IgaL")  Soo 
of  Joseph,  and  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Inachar  to 
explore  tbe  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  7).  He  of 
CDume  perished  with  his  nine  falsehearted  companiou 
on  their  rtlnm  (Numb,  xiv,  87).     BSX 1657. 

a.  (8ept.'l7nnA,Vulg./5oaiA,V,*'Igal.")  Son  of 
Nathan  nf  Zobah,  and  one  of  David'j  famous  warrim 
(2  8am.  xxiii,8«).  B.C  1046.  In  the  paralkl  list  of  1 
Chnm.  the  name  is  given  aa  "Jotl  the  Ltother  of  Ka- 
than"  (.^1,88,  'IwqA).  Kennicott,  after  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  passage,  both  in  tbe  original  and  in  tbe 
ancient  versions,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  moM 
likely  to  be  the  genuine  text  {Diatrii  lioii,f.2\t-tlt\ 

3.  (Sept,'lB.i|>,Vulg.J(sna^  A,V,»IgcaL-)  One 
nf  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  of  tbe  descendants  of  Znubba- 
bel(lChrrai.  iii,!^).  The  number  "six"  there  given  is 
that  of  the  grandchUdten  ofShechaniah  (see  Stmng't 
Harm,  and  trpoi.  of  Ike  Go^.  p.  17).     RC.  ante  406. 

IgdaH'all  (tteb.  Yigdalyai',  but  only  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Yigdalga'kv,  ^n^b^S^,  whom  Jrkorak  irsfl 
tnalxgnitt;  Sept.  rafaXT'oc,Vulg../i^<ii>a),  the  latbci 
of  Hanan,  into  the  chambo'  of  which  latter  Jeremiah 
brought  the  Reohalntes  lo.propow  the  test  of  tbST  teia- 
perance  (Jer.  xxxv,  4).    B.C  ante  606. 

Ig'elU  (lDitna.lii,22).     SeelnALS. 

IgnatlBti  EpUUas.    See  IcxATiua  or/arnocn. 

Ignatius  OK  ANTiocit,  one  of  the  apostolical  biLess 
(q.  v.),  called  also  Tkeopkorat  (a  Otaf  opoiOi  a  title  which 
he  explained  to  the  emperor  Trajan  as  mewilng  "  one 
who  has  Christ  in  his  heart."  We  have  no  trurtwonhy 
accounts  of  the  life  andministrj'oftgnatiua.  The  cbkf 
authority  ia  the  jVurfyrivn  yyiuitii  (see  b*k>K),  but  even 
those  who  aaaerl,  the  genuineness  of  that  work  admit 
that  it  is  greatly  interpolated.  There  are  several  ■>. 
supported  stories  in  the  fsthers,  e.  g.  that  Ignatius  was 
the  child  whom  Christ  look  into  his  arms  (Uarii  ix,  S$), 
that  he  bad  seen  Christ,  etc.  Abulpharagiiis  {Dyuuc 
vii,  75,  ed.  I^Kocke,  I6GS)  wss  understood  Ui  asoett  thai 
Ignatius  was  bom  at  Nura,  in  Sardinia  or  Cappaducia, 
but  Mr.  Cureton  (see  below)  shows  that  the  words  oaed 
have  no  such  rcfooice.  The  Afur/yrium  (c  3)  aMesta 
that  he  was,  alongwith  Polycarp,  a  bearer  of  St.  John. 
Chryaoetom  says  that  he  waa  nominal  bishop  ofAntiocli 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  oflhe  apMllesltMmidTt^ 
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bgtKMebintflxMthcdateofhii  onlliution  it  A.D.S9, 
vbtD  Kvcnl  of  tbe  >pa«Uee  w«re  dead.  Acconling  lo 
iba  —ate  biaMriui,  be  waa  the  Mc«nd  niecenir  of  St. 
haL  Enxlioi  hivir^  been  the  Ant.     The  ApoetoUc 

Kndiiu  hebl  the  offlee  logether,  ETodiiu  bj  appoint- 
Bot  fnini  Peter,  Iinutiiu  from  PauL  8u  uf,  aleo,  Bi- 
naiu  and  NaUlia  Alexander,  making,  hmrerer,  RTOditu 
Ivbopaniie  Jewi,ancl  I|{naliiu  of  the  GentUn.  "Of 
■h:  eptmpalc  oT  Ignaiiu*  He  know  little.  He  ^ipeara 
ID  Ian  l>«n  over-earneat  in  iiuiMint;  upon  the  piemg- 
•dn*  of  the  clergy,  (•pedally  the  btahi^  The  Afar- 
tjritm  IsmnlU  Te]>re9ents  him  u  anxioua  for  tbe  Nead- 
hiOiM  of  hia  Hock  during  the  peraecution  Mid  to  hare 
tikcn  plice  in  Domitian's  reigiv  and  inceaant  in  walch- 
tag  and  payer  and  in  InMnietiDg  M>  people,  (earing 
ku.  the  more  igoonuit  and  limid  among  them  ehouM 
[■U  aHav.  On  the  cemtion  of  the  paiKculion  he  re- 
Jmced  at  the  liuJe  injury  the  church  at  Antioch  hait 
■naaineiL  Whom  the  emperor  Tr^an,  elated  with  hb 
TktMi*>  orer  the  Diciani  and  other  naUoiu  on  the  Da- 
Babian  frontier,  begin  to  pcneeale  the  Chuieb,  the  anx- 
i^  of  Ignatiui  was  reiievreil,  and,  eager  to  avert  the 
n^okce  of  peTMcutlon  fron  hit  floek,  and  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  mutrrdom,  he  olTeted  himself  a>  a  riclim,  and 
irai  tacDugbt  before  the  empemr,  then  at  Aniiuch  on  his 
w^  to  the  eaatem  frontier  tn  attack  the  Armeiiiini  and 
PanhiaiM.  The  conference  between  Trajan  and  the 
bahop  ia  giren  in  the  Mitrtgria/n  IgivttU;  it  ende<l  in 
an  or.ter  of  the  emperor  that  Igiiatiiu  ehnuld  be  talten 
■a  Banc,  anil  there  thtoirn  to  the  wild  beaita.  He  wu 
kd  thither  by  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  wu  allowed 
to  hare  eommunication  with  hia  fellaw-ChriMiana  at 
the  placet  at  which  ha  att^iped.  He  wa«  thrown  to  the 
wikl  beaala  in  tbe  Koman  amphitheatre,  at  the  feaxt  dia- 
tioguihed  ai  q  rpinui^tcan), '  the  feast  of  the  thir- 
mih'  (Smith,  Dttt.  of  Oaf.  Aiitij.i.v.  Saturnalia). 
Soeh  paru  of  him  ai  remained  were  coUeclfd  by  his 
■wnnring  frienda,  and  taken  bock  to  Anttoch,  where  in 
Jtmne**  tin?  they  were  nating  in  the  cemetery  ootude 
ibe  gate  toward  Daphne.  From  thence  they  were  re- 
amed by  the  emiKmr  Theodusius  It  to  the  Church  of 
Ignitio*  (prerinuAly  known  a*  the  Tychieum,  or  Temple 
rf  Fortuoe),  in  Iho  city  of  Aniinch  (Eragr.  /liit.  Eeei.  i, 
18).  Their  mibjequBnt  removals  are  uncertain.  The 
■inynlum  of  8t.  Ignatius  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
sin'Cburch  on  the  1st  of  Februuy;  by  the  Greek 
Cborfh  on  the  Wth  of  December,  tbe  correct  amiiver- 
aiy  of  his  BartyTdom."  The  year  of  Ignaliua'a  dcatb 
kM  bean  moch  disputed.  Manjr  of  the  best  writers 
lUbwing  tbe  Jfiir/jrHun  l-jmaHi)  place  it  in  A.D.  107  -, 
tot,  aa  it  ii  now  generally  ameeded  that  Trajan  did  not 
TiBt  the  Kasi  till  1 14,  and  as  he  pmbabi*  spent  the  win- 
itT  114-1 15  at  AnUnch,  the  beat  critica  agm  rai  A.I>.  115 
w  the  nKHt  probable  date. 

Efiitkt  o/ /jua/Hti— On  liis  way  ftom  Antioch  to 
KoDM,  IgBaciui  is  said  lo  have  written  seven  epiatle*. 
Tbeie  arc  eooinerateil  both  by  Kusebius  (//irf.  A'cri.lii, 
3t)  and  Jtsume  {Dt  Virii  lIlMttr.  c  10).  At  present, 
Kowcirer,  there  an  Alteen  epistlea  extant,  all  aecribed  to 
Ignatiua.  Seven  of  tbeae  are  conrideted  by  many  lo  be 
goaine,  namely,  t.  (Ipif  'Efiaiouf,  Ad  F.pkrnot;  2. 
MarrfTUPinv,  Ad  Wastuiiami;  B.  TpaWmonJf,  AJ 
JVnBiawx.'  4.  npit'Pm^aiavt.Ad ttomamu;  b.  *iXa- 
JUfiMiP,  Ad PkUaMplmH :  0.  i/ivpynioitjAdSmsr- 
*mm:»aii,7.np^na\i^iipiroy,AdPnfycarjnim.    The 

■biu  and  Jerome.  There  are  found  two  recenaons  of 
ltHU-4  kmger,  now  regardoi  aa  an  interpolated  me, 
'"  '  d  by  PaoeuB  (155T),  and  a  shorter  form, 
d  as  tolerably  uncorrupted.  Many 
wu  me  genuineneia  of  either  (nee  below).  Two  an- 
oeat  Latin  waiona  are  extant,  corresponding  In  a  great 
dafrMtatbe  two  form*  or  recensions  of  the  tireeh  text! 
tta  larger,  hoown  an  tho  commoo  (palgnln)  Feroon,  the 
"Vt  ArM  diMoveml  and  pnbBshed  by  archbiibop  Uaher 
llM)  (aee  be»>w>    The  epiHlei  to  the  EpheaiaDi,  Uo- 
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mana,  and  Folycarp  wen  pnUiihed,  whh  a  tmlBIath>l^ 
in  a  still  ahorter  Syruc  renion,  by  Catet4»  (1845). 
Many  of  the  interpolations  found  in  the  larger  form  are 
of  passage*  from  the  K.  T. 

Tlve  other  epiitlea,  though  extant  in  Greek,  an  re- 
garded by  nearly  all  classes  of  critics  as  spurious,  name- 
ly, S.  npic  Hapiav  ic'c  NiriiroXii'  r^  rpb^  ry  Zap&f, 
or  npA^  Mapiav  Kawo^a^iTtfv,  or  in  Kaao^ijXatv,  or 
Ka<rraGaXiriv,or  It  KaaraCaXiui;  Ad AlarUim,  ft'eapo- 
iim,  qua  at  ad  Zarhox,  oi  Ad  Mariam  Ciutabiilitam, 
Tarioualy  written  Ca^idKiiiUtm,  or  CoffaiaJaunH,  or  « 
CouoMi;  or  duauiabotorawi,  or  CkaiAohnan,  or  C(o- 
(utabram;  9.  ITpuc  ro^  ivTapa^tAd  Tarteau;  10. 
Ilpiit  'Amoxtitt  Ad  AnriodltiKii!  11.  npv;  "Hpaiva, 
ttarovav  'AvTioj(iiac,  Ad  Htnmrm  Diaermum  Aii/i-^ 
oehiai  1%  npii*i\trvv'iavs,AdPliitipptmn.  SonH 
copies  add  lo  the  title  of  tbii  last  epistle  the  words  irtpj 
BairriiTfuirac,  Dt  Uaptmtair,  an  addition  which  bf  ne 
means  dcBcribei  the  contents.  Of  four  of  these  spurious 
epistles  two  ancient  t^tin  versions  are  extant,  the  com- 
mon  version,  and  that  published  by  Usher,  Of  that  to 
the  Philippians  there  is  but  one  veiwon,  namely,  the 
common.  The  epistle  to  Polycarp  in  the  common  L^tin 
version  is  defective,  containing  oidy  about  one  third  of 
what  is  in  the  Ureek  texL  There  is  also  extant,  both 
in  (he  Greek  and  in  the  two  Latin  rersions,  an  epistle 
of  Mary  of  Cassobele  (called  also  tlpoo^Xuroc.  Froie- 
fyta)  to  Ignatius,  (o  which  his  letter  proftases  to  be  an 

ling  three  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  are 
found  only  in  Latin.  They  are  very  short,  and  have 
long  been  given  upas  spurious.  They  are,  IB.  S.Joaimi 
Etimgriitia ;  14.  Ad  kuHdm;  and,  15.  Beala  VtiymL 
With  these  is  found  a  letter  of  the  Virgin  lo  Ignatius, 
Amfn  V'irgn  Igiialio.  professing  to  be  an  answer  lo  bis 
letter.     This  also  is  given  up  as  sfxirious. 

The  controveny  respecting  the  genuineness  of  these 
ritings  began  at  an  early  period.  In  A.D.  14%  the 
three  Latin  epiatles  and  the  letter  of  the  Virgin  were  ' 
printed  at  Paris,  subjoined  to  the  Vila  rt  Frofraua  8, 
TJumtte  CimlunmtU  Uariyrii  niprr  Ltbrrlalt  Kocbri- 
ailiea.  In  A.D.  1438,  three  yean  after  the  appearance 
of  these  letters,  another  collectiun,editedl>y  J.  Kaher,  of 
Staples  (Supulenais).  was  printed  st  Paris  in  folio,  con- 
Uuning  tho  common  I^tin  ver«on  of  eleven  ]etter^  that 
orHaryofCaaeobeloiiotbeinganiongthem.    Theywen 

with  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionyalus 

Areopagila  and  an  epistle  of  Polycarp.  These  eleven 
epistifa  were  reprinted  at Ven.lB02:  Paris,l51fii  Basel, 
1530;  and  Strasburg,  l(i!7.  In  ISIfl  the  preceding  four- 
teen epistles,  with  the  addilion  of  the  letter  to  Mary  of 
CasBobebe,  were  edited  by  Symphorianus  Cfaamperiiis  of 
Lyons,  and  published  at  Paris  in  4to,with  seven  letters 
of  Rt.  Antony,  commonly  cilled  the  Great.  In  A.D. 
1567,  the  twelve  epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  Greek, were  pub- 
lisbeil  by  Valentinus  Paceus,  or  Paca!ns,ln  8vo,  at  DiHin- 
(•cn,  in  Suabia  nn  the  Danube,  ftnm  an  Augsburg  ttS. 
Th^  were  reprinted  at  Paris,  l&OS,  vrith  critical  emen- 
■lationa.  The  same  twelve  Greek  epistles,  from  another 
MS.  from  the  library  of  Gaapar  a  Nyilpryck,wete  pub- 
lished by  Andreas  Gesncr,  with  a  Latin  venion  by  Jo- 
annes Gunner,  Zilrich,  1669,  folio.  In  these  edilinns 
the  Greek  text  of  the  aeven  epiatles  waa  given  in  the 
larger  form,  the  sliorter  form,  both  in  Greek  and  I^tin, 
being  aa  yet  undiscovered.  The  genuineness  of  these 
remains  was  now  called  in  question.  The  authors  of 
the  Cmliiria  Magdrburifenia  were  the  tint  lo  ej:presi 
their  duubis,  though  with  caution  and  modersilnn.  Cal- 
his  ItHlulioita  (i,  8),  declsred  Ihst  "nothing 
e  mora  silly  than  the  stuff  (nmniF)  which  had 
been  brought  out  under  the  name  of  Igiutius,  and  ren- 
dertd  the  impudence  of  thorn  |icrsons  more  inmffera- 
l  themselves  to  deceive  people  by  such 
if>."  Tho  controversy  grew  warm,  the 
and  the  Rpiscopellans  commonly  con- 
tending fiw  the  genuinencnof  stieastapartof  the  q>is- 
tlei,  and  the  Presbyterians  denj-ing  it.    The  three  epi>- 
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tl«i  not  cxUnt  in  Greek  were  the  flnt  given  up,  but  tlia 
rat  were  uoutlji  eonutided  Tor.  Sevsml,  however,  di>- 
tinguiiihed  betweai  the  aevta  eDumenUd  by  EuMbiiu 
■Dd  Ihe  Teat,  and  Mine  conUnded  tbit  even  lbo«  wbich 
were  genuine  were  inteipolited.  While  the  contniTeny 
wu  in  this  autCiVedeiius,  a  pruAesoc  at  Geneva,  put>- 
liahed  «1  edition  ('S.  Ignatii  jaa  extant  Onmia,  tieneva, 
1638,  4to)  ID  which  the  Mveo  genuine  were  imnged 
■put  tnm  the  other  Ave  epiatlea;  he  nuriied,  alao,  in 
the  genuine  epiatle*,  the  parta  which  he  r^arded  sa  in- 
terpolationa.  In  16M  archbiahop  Uiher'i  (4[o,  Onford) 
edition  of  the  epistle*  of  fulycarp  and  ignatiiu  aiipeaied. 
It  contaiiwd,  L  FtJtfCarpicmit  EjMtolaram  Iffnatiamaram 
S^Uoge  [Polycaip's  Collection  of  the  Ejuatlcs  of  Igna- 
tiiiu),  eoDtaining  Folycarp's  epistle  to  (he  I'bilippians 
and  six  of  the  suppoaed  genuiue  epiatlea  of  Ignatina ;  S. 
Epitttiia  B.  IgmOio  adicripla  a  ifrdia  JEaait  Gradi 
3tx  (Six  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Ignatius  by  the  Greeka 
of  the  Kiddle  Age).  I'he  epistle  of  Pulycaip  was  in- 
cluded in  this  dais,  with  the  Sve  spuiioua  etnsties  ex- 
tant in  Greek.  The  nnnmoa  Latin  venion  was  also 
printed  with  thew  in  parallel  columns,  and  Ihe  three 
epistles  which  an  extant  only  in  Latin  were  sidijuined ; 
3.  A  Latin  version  of  eleven  epistles  (that  to  the  Fhilip- 
pians  being  omitted)  from  the  two  USS.  obtained  by 
Usher,  and  now  Hist  printed.  This  corresponds,  in  the 
main,  to  ttie  shorter  taxt  of  the  so-called  genuine  epia- 
tlea. The  worii  of  Usher  contains  also  a  valuable  intm- 
duclion  and  notes  to  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
earp,  the  Apostolical  Constiiulions,  and  tho  Canons 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  In  IMO  the  efMstles  of 
Ignatius  were  published  by  laaac  Vavuus  (4lo,  Amsl,), 
tnm  a  MS.  in  the  iledicean  Library  at  Florence.  The 
MS.,  which  is  not  sccuiately  written,  and  is  mutilated 

shorter  recension  ofthe  genuine  epistlcsi  i^wsnt^  how- 
ever, that  to  the  Romans,  which  was  given  by  VossiuB 
in  the  longer  form,  Si  in  the  former  cditiona.  The  five 
spurinua  epistles,  and  thatofMaiy  ofCassobelic  to  Igna- 
tius, fnim  the  Uedieean  HS.,  the  text  of  which  differs 
materially  from  that  previoualy  published;  the  three 
Latin  epistles-.  Usher's  Latin  vendon  of  (be  eleven 
Greek  epistles;  and  the  common  veruon  of  that  to  the 
Philippians,  ware  all  given  by  VoaMm,  In  1S47  Usher 
published  his  Appmdix  IgnatiaiKi,  coiilsining  the  Greek 
text  of  the  seven  epistles,  and  two  Idtin  versions  of  the 
MartgrtMni  IffHolii,  He  gave  theMedicean  text  of  six 
of  the  epistles;  that  to  (be  Komana  was  (tie  common 
text,  with  the  interpolatiiHis  expunged,  as  determined 
by  a  collation  of  the  epistle  conlained  in  the  ilarlyri- 
BiA,  both  in  the  Greek  of  Syrocon  Helaphraates  and  the 
Latin  version  published  by  Usher.  AHer  the  conttu- 
vciey  had  been  orried  on  for  some  time,  and  great  prog- 
ress had  been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  Iho  text, 
tho  most  formidable  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  wu  made  by  DaiUd  (DalheusI,  one  of  the  n»>st 
eminent  of  tho  French  I'rolcstants,  in  his  work  De  .Scrip- 
ti$  ^*r  rub  Dion^ni  A  reopagi/a  H  IffoatH  A  nliochati 
drcmnfrrfHlur  l.ibri  duo  (Gen.  1666, 4to).  The  wort:* 
of  Ignatius  form  the  subject  of  the  second  tnok.  This 
attack  of  Dailld  called  fonh  tho  Viadina  Iipmlbma  of 
bisbop  Pearson  (Cambridge,  1672, 4to),  which  was  long 
suppoited  to  have  settled  the  conuorers}'.  But  it  has 
recently  been  reopened  with  frwh  vigor  and  interest. 
ArchbislM^  Ushor,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles published  at  Oxford  in  1G44,  declared  that  lio  could 
not  venture  to  promise  that  tho  genuine  Igoatins  could 

wbich  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean 
Library  at  Florence,  or  st  least  without  the  aid  of  a 

Home.  The  Medicean  MS.  was  published,  but  the  diffi- 
culties remained  the  uma.  The  Si-riac  version,  which 
was  then  looked  to  as  aJTording  tho  only  pnibatjs  clew 
to  iha  solution,  eluded  Ihe  mnet  diligent  and  anxious 
search  for  a  period  of  200  ycats.  It  was  rcservcil  for 
the  ReT.W'illism  Curcton,  a  canon 
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supply  this  clew.  Mr.  Curetm  discovered,  anxM^;  ■ 
meet  important  collection  of  S)-riac  MSti.,  procured  tot 
the  British  Hnseum  tjy  arehdeacon  Tsttam,  in  the  yon 
1843,  fhnn  the  nionaBlny  of  5L  Hary  Deipsra  at  tba 
Syrians,  in  the  Desert  of  Nilfia,  three  ei  ' 
which  he  published  in  the  year  VUb.  This  puUici 
natnrally  excited  great  attention  on  the  part  of  tboaa 
'  "-  '  itemt  in  the  subject,  and  callol  forth  Be- 
some  who  seemed  to  conndpr  that 
to  remove  any  pact  of  the  seven  epistkaiif  Igriatiufi  was 
to  take  away  so  much  from  the  fvundalions  of  Ffum- 
pacy.  The  form  which  the  contmven^  now  ualc  led 
to  tho  publication,  in  I84B,  by  Mr.Cureton,  of  the  Coifm* 
IgmiliiHHin,  in  which  (he  editor  brought  together  a  rcvs- 
pl^  CoUtttion  of  Ihe  Iffwattan  £pallft—gemtriitf,  ialrr- 
polaled,  and  tpuriaui ,-  logrttir  vilk  nirmtrott  ExtraeU 
from  Ihtm,  oj  quoied  bg  Ecritwioiliail  Wriirrm  ifosns  fs 
th«  TWA  Ctnturs,  and  accompanied  by  a  hdl  btatory  at 
the  controversy  from  its  commencement.  Mr.  Cuivtoai'a 
condusian  wsa  (hit  Iho  three  epistles  which  be  pub- 
Ushed  were  the  only  genuine  jHwiuctioris  of  Ignatina  id 
tho  series  bearing  his  name.  Iftbisdid  not  "take  awwy 
BO  much  from  the  foundations  of  episcopacy,"  it  ia  bo- 
canse  the  suppmcd  testimony  of  s  most  venerable  apoe- 
tolic  father  is  not  one  of  its  fuundal  ions,  for  certainly  the 
three  let(cn  are  as  bare  of  prdatic  allunon  ■■  any  of 
~     ■■       But  Ihe  matter  did  not  rest  here.    Several  crit- 


vs  of  this  poeiiion  appeared,  tl 


by  Lhlhoni,in  (he  21st  volume  of  the  Ji4it- 
Mckrfftf  d.  till.  TteoL,  in  which  a  long  and  learned  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  under  the  tide  Da*  I'rrASt- 
visa  (f.  tj/riac/ien  Bet^rttrim  </.  iffita/iamrcAem  Jirif/t  cm  tL 
tiinen  ffrifciiidieti,  a.  d.Authrnlie  d,  Brirft  ibrrhaapl 
(translated  into  English,  in  a  aomewhat  condensed  fona. 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  in  tho  TkeoL  Critic  [1B62]), 

ten,  according  lu  the  shorter  Greek  recensiDn,  are  Ihe 
genuine  produc^ons  of  Ignatius  of  Antiocb."  AiioOser 
Tnmlalvm  of  Ike  Epillet  of  tgaaltta  {Ifptlker  leitk 
Ckmem  Hoimrnv;  PiJjitOTp,  cnrd  Ike  Apologia  rtfjiutm 
t/artifr  and  Ttrliiliian\  wilh  notes,  and  an  arcouitt  of 
the  present  state  of  the  qunlion  respecling  Ibe  cptatlea 
of  Ignatius,  by  (ho  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  BSK  i»nt\ 
appeared  in  ltl51.  In  1869  the  question  was  again  ofien. 
ed,  and  again  in  (he  Zeilick.fiir  kin.  TkeoL.  by  Dr.  R. 
A.Ijpdu^  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  L'rter  die  Arritkrit 
der  syrucAflt  Hecnmoti  der  ignafimnrcMen  Brvff,  goca 
over  the  ground  again  with  all  the  learning  of  hia  pre- 
ileccssors  in  Ibe  same  llelil,  Imt  more  at  length,  cxamiit- 
ing  in  detail,  and  with  great  erilical  acumen,  the  argu- 
ments wbich  have  been  addnord  by  liolh  isdes  In  this 
discussion.  Dr.  Upsius  adopts  all  Ihe  lesscaiing  of  Iba 
learned  editor  of  the  Cmjme  Igitaliatiiim,  and  ariivea  at 
the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  three  lettcra  to 
Polycarp,  to  the  Kphesians,  and  to  (he  Romana,  in  tba 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Syrii 
the  genuine  lettcra  of  Ignatius,  but  I  hat  ine  [ 
cension  of  the  seven  letters  are  from  a  late 
which  the  three  genuine  letters  have  been  n 
and  to  these  three  four  new  ones  added.  It  is  ■ 
stance  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  fiiU  adoption  of  Mr. 
Cureton's  views  hat  appeared  in  t  ho  ssmo  ^onmal  wbicfa  I 
gave  to  the  world  Uhlhom's  lucubratinoa,  sihI  tpcaka  ' 
highly  forthe  lionestdesiro  of  its  condocton  to  pnnnoCe  I 
(ho  causo  of  liulh,  and  that  only.  Bunaoi  also  adopted 
(lie  views  of  Curctxm  in  his  -Ou  drti  eckin  mtid  ner 
uaecklen  Brirfe  df  Jgnalim  (Hamburg,  1847,  Svo).  aod 
his  conclusions  have  been  admitted  by  some  cmiiMnt 
rresbyurian  aulltoiitics  (see  Uiil.  Repot.  Julv,  lft49)  ; 
but  Dr.  Killen,  the  Irish  Preehyleiian,  in  bi^  AneinI 
Church  (Belfast  and  N.  1'.  \»b%  8vol,  ccstdemns  all  the 
epistles  as  worthless  and  spurious.  He  remarks  (hat  "it 
is  no  meanproof  of  tho  sagacity  of  the  great  Calvin  thai 
upwards  of  three  hundred  leara  ago  ho  passed  a  Ewce(>- 
ing  sentence  ofcondemnsllon  on  these  Ignatian  epaslloa. 
many  woe  startlol  liy  iho  boldness  of  tita 
d  it  was  thought  that  bo  was  soaewliat  ptT>> 
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f'T''*"  la  pnmooociDg  raeh  a  dcdiiy*  JodgDwnt.  Bat ' 
hr  Mw  diMiDctly,  and  he  thenTon  ipoke  feulc«ly. 
TbSB  ■  ■  <kT  noon  intimate  connectioa  than  maajr  ate 
<&ipited  In  bdiara  between  noad  thvologr  imhI  wnnd 
otljdaai,  (oc  a  right  knowladge  or  the  Word  of  tiod 
■nnpluda  tite  intellectual  vison,  and  aaaiaU  in  the 
ditociion  of  Bim  wherever  it  may  reveal  itaeUl  Had 
o  cq>oyed  the  Mme  dear  viewi  of  Goapel  Inilh  aa 
he  would  not  have  wasted  ao 
niting  a  leanwd  vindioitian  of 
•a  attributed  to  Ignatiua.  Calvin  iuiew  that 
aapiMuiiic  maomiul  have  been  Mqo^nled  with  apoa- 
bfic  daetrinei,  and  he  taw  that  then  Ictten  miut  have 
beta  the  ptoductioa  of  an  age  when  the  pare  light  of 
Cfaiiatiaiiity  was  greatly  obscured.    Hence  he  denounced 


ttaooe.  Hi*  language  reqwcting  them  has  been  cRen 
qaotcd,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  more  approptiatelv  cloae 
ear  olaen'atioDS  on  this  subject  than  by  another  repeti- 
tini  of  it, '  Then  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that 
uaah  which  is  in  drculadon  under  the  name  of  Igna- 
tioa,' '  Dr.  KiUen's  positive  argumenD  against  the  gen- 
■iaeMSS  oToZt  the  eiHStles  are,  1.  The  style  is  >uBpicious ; 
l.Theepirtlea  ignore  God's  Word,  which  is  never  done 
by  any  at  the  genuine  writings  of  the  early  falhen;  3. 
Theyeontain  chnmological  blunders;  4.  They  use  woids 
in  BKninK*  which  they  did  not  acquire  till  long  after 
the  lima  of  Ignatius;  5.  They  abound  in  puerilitiee,  rs- 
potiag,  and  mysliciim ;  6.  They  manilot  an  unhallowed 
aid  iiiMin  dcaire  for  manyrdiMn.  Baiir  and  Hil^nfeld 
■taa  hold  them  all  not  to  be  genuine,  but  think  that  the 
sma  at  the  sbocKi  Greek  recensions  were  the  arst  to 
be  Ib^ed  after  A.D.  1 50,  and  that  the  Syriae  three  an 
■Bply  tngatailarf  nanilationi  Ihun  the  Greek.  With 
Chlhorn  agne  also  many  able  and  sonnd  critic!  of  the 
«  and  PnXealanta,  as  Hdhler,  llefele,  and  Gie- 


Tiie  most  oomplete  edition  of  Ignstius  is  that  con- 
laiaed  in  the  Palra  Apoitoiici  of  Cotelerius,  the  second 
•ditioBarwhich,byLeQen:  (AmsL1724,Z  vols,  fiilio). 
eoataina  all  the  genuine  and  spurioita  epistles  (Greek  and 
Ldtin),  with  the  e^ustke  of  Hary  of  Canobebe  and  of  the 
Tirgin,  the  two  ancient  L^tin  venioni  (the  common  one 
and  Usher's),  the  Martj/riam  IgikatH,  the  IHttrrtatuna 
{Le.  the  Introdoctton)  of  Usher,  the  ViiididB  of  Pear- 
sm,  a  IH$teriiaio  de  IgtahaHu  fpiiloiit  by  Le  Clerc, 
Bd  nriorum  note*.  A  useful  edition  of  the  geniune 
rptBtlea,  with  those  of  Clement  of  Boroe  and  Polycarp, 
and  the  Marigria  of  Ignatius  and  Polvcarp,  was  pub- 
bhed  1^  JaeobiMi  (Oifoid,  18S8,  2  vols.  gvo).  There 
w  TBwns  in  seveial  languages  of  modem  Europe,  in- 
dnding  two  English  translations,  an  old  one  bv  arch- 
bkbop  Wake  (CmcvB  EpwOa  nftlu  ApoloUc  Falken, 
Load.  1693, 8vo),  and  a  modem  one  1^  Clementaon  (1827, 
Svo),  Wake's  tnnslalian  has  been  rcfieatodly  publiihed. 
The  Marlgnam  Ignalii,  which  ii  our  chief  authority 
Ibt  the  ctrcoBatancea  of  Ignatius's  death,  professes  to  be 
wriuon  by  cye-witneaaea,  the  caaipaniona  of  hia  voyage 
ID  Baoe.  saopoMd  to  be  Pbilo,  a  deacon  of  Tanus  or 
in  Cilicia,  and  Rheus  Agathopui,  a 
ntioned  in  the  epiitlea  of  Ignatii 
(Ai PkHaddpk.  ell.  Ad  Smgniiotyc  IS),  Usher  ad( 
to  them  a  U>iidperson,Gaiua,butan  what  authority  we 
know  not,  and  Gallandini  add*  Crocus,  mentioned  by  Ig. 
aaiisB  {Ad  Jtamamai,  c  10).  The  account,  with  many 
iourpolaticNM,  ia  iiKorponUd  in  Che  work  of  Symeon 
Hnai^iaMa  (Dec  A.U.  SO),  and  a  Latin  transi  ' 
fraa  him  ia  given  by  iiurius,  De  PnAatii  Saadiir. 
aad  in  tbe^ifti  ^oiwtoniiii,  under  the  date  of  the  I...  . 
Fetnaiy.  The  Uarifrium  was  first  printed  in  Latin  by 
archfas^op  t/alier,  who  gave  two  distinct  vetsions  from 
diftnat  USS.  The  Greek  lest  was  flnt  printed  by 
Knnait,in  hia^tfa  .Vor^rm  ^Mccra  (Par.  1689. 4to), 
baa  a  US.  in  the  Colbeitiiie  library,  and  in  a  levised 
tfliaa  in  La  Clere'i  Coteleriua.  It  is  given  by  Jacob* 
■■D  aad  by  Boat  of  the  later  editnn  of  the  epistles.    Its 
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See  the  remark*  of  Gnbe,  qootad  by 
Jaoobsoo  at  the  end  of  the  Uiirtj/iinia,  A  considerable 
tkagment  of  an  andent  Syriac  venion  of  the  Jforryriiua 
of  Ignatius  has  baen  putdished  by  Hr.  Cuieton. 

SttSnuOii Dia.o/mag.BHdMglioLt.-r.;  Cave,//uf. 
Litl.tiaio  117;  Lirdner,  Crttiiitftly  of  Goiprl  HitUry ; 
Edmbarsk  Rmeie,iaiy,  1849;  Coleman, .4 nctfliJ  CKrit- 
tiamtj/,  p.  1B7-S00;  BOhringer, £>roUiv<iei.  t«  Biog.  i, 
7  *q. ;  Milman,  ImI.  Chrut.  i,  68  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hisl. 
i,  M9,  Kb,  E8I ;  Cuieton,  Cotjuu  Igmalianam  (Land.  1849, 
8vo)i  Milton,/Vo«H'ort.,i,78sq.;  A'.r.«n*w,i.367( 
Kitto,  Journ.  Sac  Lil.  April,  ISiO ;  A'nr  Eogtandtr,  Nov. 
1849;  QitarUris  Arrtnr,  Dec.  1860 ;  Upsins,  in  ZciUoL 
/  tutor.  TkioL  1856.  Heft  I ;  L'hlhom,  in  lIer%o^t  Raai- 
jKHi^ticp. ri, 623 sq.;  j9ril:an(<^or.£a'.xsxiii,64D  *q.; 
Am.Prtib.  Rev.  Jan.  1S67,  p.  1S7  sq.;  /VwcT.  Jtqt.  1»I9, 
p.  878  sq. ;  A  fan-.  Quart.  ChunA  Striae,  Jan.  1870,  p.  M3 
*q.    See  aba  Epistle*. 

IgnatitlB,  patriarch  or  CoxtTATTiiiori.E.  flourish- 
ed about  the  bt^nning  of  the9lh  century.  The  schism 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cburches,  which  began  under 
PhoCius  (q.  v.),  who  persecuted  Ignatius  and  usurped 
his  see,  gives  importance  to  liis  life.  The  following  ac- 
count of  bim  is  (neceesarily)  chiefly  ftom  Roman  aourcet, 
and  must  be  taken  with  allowance.  He  was  boni  in 
799,  and  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopala- 
les ;  hia  mather,  Pmaqua,  was  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus.  On  the  revolt  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  surrendered  to  him  ttie  throne,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  [he  short  period  of  a  year  and  nine  months 
only,  and  embraced  monastic  life.  His  sons  fiillowrd 
the  example  of  their  father,  and  the  youngest,  Nicttas, 
then  aged  fourteen,  changed  bis  name  to  IgnatLuA.  The 
new  emperor,  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  in  ihe  pnneee- 
eion  of  power,  separated  the  leveral  members  of  Ihe 
family  of  Michael,  and  caused  bis  two  sons,  Eustratiua 
and  Nicttas,  to  be  made  eunuchs.  During  the  reign  of 
the  three  emperora,  Leo,  Michael  II,  and  Theophilus. 
the  young  men  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity 
the  monastic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves. 
Ignatius  was  admitted  into  the  order  ofprieslhool  bv 
Itasil,  bishop  of  Paim,  in  the  Hellcupont,  a  prelate  who 
had  Buffeml  great  persecution  in  oppofung  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  to  whom  Ignatius  was  much  attached.  On 
the  death  of  Thcophilus,  the  empres*  Theodora  was  de- 
clared regent  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Michael  llf.  Be- 
ing oppcHed  to  the  Iconoclasts,  she  banished  John,  the 
patrianh  of  Constantinople,  and  caused  Methodius  to 
be  elected  in  his  place.  Four  jean  after,  on  the  death 
of  Methodius,  Ihe  patriarehal  dignity  was  bestowed  upon 
Ignatius,  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honor.  Bar- 
daa,  the  brother  of  the  empreaa,  whom  he  had  encom- 
municBled  on  account  of  his  scandalous  excesses,  having 

young  empemr  Michael,  wboee  vicea  be  flattered  and 
encouraged,  induced  him  to  take  the  leins  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  compel  his  mother  to  withdraw  to  a  con- 
vent, and  to  accept  the  vows.  Igiuiiua,  when  sum- 
moned to  lend  his  authority  to  this  unlllial  act,  did  not 
content  himself  with  remonstrating  against  it,  but  gave 
a  stem  refusal  He  was,  in  consequence,  banished  loth* 
isle  of  Terebinthos.  and  defrived  of  his  see,  which  he 
had  held  Ibr  eleven  years.  PholJn*,  a  eanueh  related 
lo  Batdas,  and  a  person  of  considerable  leaniing,  who 
favored  the  Iconoclasts,  was  by  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
but  without  the  consent  of  the  Church,  appointed  to  Ihe 
patriarchale  of  Constantinople.  For  the  controversy  of 
Photius  with  the  Onich  of  Rome  and  iis  issue,  see 
Photius.  All  means  employed  to  induce  Banlas  to  re- 
sign remaining  ineffective,  his  death  was  dually  deter- 
mined upon,  and  he  was  muidered  in  t>66.  Basil  the 
Macedonian  now  became  poeeeseed  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er. One  of  the  fltst  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  banish 
I>hotiu*  and  recall  Ignatius,  who  was  triumphantly  re- 
instated in  his  patiianhal  dignity  Nov.  8,  867.  At  his 
suggestion  a  council  was  aanmbled  at  ConstantinonW, 
which  ranks  in  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eightb  tecu- 
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mcnl<^     It  wu  pi««idHl  over  by  th«  legale  at  pope 
AdTun  II,  urid  in  it  Hliotiiu  md  his  pirtjsuu  were  ex- 

thutimelgMCiiu  wuilloweillarule  tbe  (iieek  Church 
withoal  oppmulion.  He  di«i  Oct.  S8,  B78,  on  which 
day  lb«  Greek  iind  Roidmi  churches  itill  celebrate  hii 
nieniocy.  He  vrai  buried  in  the  church  of  Sl  Sophia, 
but  hii  Temuna  were  allerwirdi  (muferred  to  that  of 
8t.Micharl,  near  the  Boephorua.  The  details  at  hi)  life 
Me  prioeipally  diawn  (ma  Nioetae  David,  who  had 
known  him  peraonally.  Ignatiun  wrote  Broc  Tapaaiov 
Tou  nrptopyou  muvaravrtyovxi^ims,  the  Ureek  l«t 
ot  which  remaiiu  nnpobUahed,  but  a  Lalin  tmulition 
of  it  i>  to  be  found  in  Suriua,  De  prtibalit  SamioniM 
Vilii,  and  in  Che  Acta  Smelonim  (Feb.  !6),  iii, 
Bioc  TOO  &■/•<»/  N/uifopou,  roTpiapxBU  Ki*»i 
iireek  Uxt  of  wbich  is  contained  in  Ibe  Ada 
ruM  (March  IS),  ii,  7&t,  Append.  He  also  wioce  oChei 
wucka,  among  them  an  abridf^nieat  of  Any~three  fablea 
from  Bahrius  in  Iambic  venea,  each  faUe  conU' 
only  foui  vema.  Theae  wen  publiibed  at  tlrN 
the  Qiine  of  Gabriai,  Gabrius,  or  Babritu,  in  the  Aldine 
£Hif)  (Venice,  IbOb),  and  anerwaidi  ondei  the  authcs't 
real  Dame  (Ignatius  Hagieter),  in  Kitleihusius'*  Pkt- 
dnu,  and  Nevelet's  jVytAobjnia  /Eiopiea,  —  HneTer, 
NoHX.BiagT,  GiitiraU,  ixt,  795;  JingluA  Ci/riopadia; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Biography ;  Moeheim,  CA.  Hiit.  ii,  bi, 
96;  Ne4nder,CA.fluf.iii,5M«q.i  Hardwicke, C*. //^. 
(Middle  Age.),  p.  195  M). 

Ifnatiiia  iKiyola.  See  Lotoi^ 
Ignis  PnigmtorJiu.  See  PuROATon' 
Ignorauoe,  Ihe  want  of  knowled4{e  or 
It  i*  often  uaed  lo  denote  illiteracy.  Mr.  Locke  obeerrea 
that  the  cauaes  of  igiwrance  are  chiefly  three:  t,  want 
of  ideas  I  2,  want  of  a  discoverable  connection  between 
the  ideas  we  bave;  S,  want  of  tracing  and  eiamis 
our  iileaa.  As  mpecta  religion,  ignorance  has  been  dis- 
tinguiahed  into  three  sorte :  1.  An  Hmmritlt  ignoraoee, 
in  which  the  will  has  no  part.  It  it  an  insult  upon  jus- 
tice to  suppose  it  will  punish  men  because  (hey  were 
ignorant  of  things  which  they  were  physically  incapa- 
ble of  knowing.  2.  There  is  a  wil/ui  and  ubtlinatt 
ignonnce-.  soeh  an  ignnraoce,  far  from  c.^^.';^^f^8< 
aggiBvaUs  a  man's  crimes.  S.  A  sort  of  ^^y^tsi'fi' 
Donuira,  which  is  neither  entirely  wilful  'BK^|fc'')' 
iniindble,  as  when  a  man  has  the  means  "'^^WTR^tl^ 
and  does  not  uselheoi. — Locke,  <7ii  fA«  {.'laJrrilandS^,  ii, 
178;  GrDve,J/orfiI/>Atlbn7»ly,ii,!6,!9,  St;  Walts,  (7n 
Iht  Mad;  HeoderKHi's  Buck,  Tktolog.  Did.  s.  v.     See 

K>OWLJUHIE. 

Isnoiantinea  (I'lin, /VofriM /jnoroiiMa ;  French, 
Frira  Jgitonntiiu\  also  known  as  the  Conffrrgation  qf 
Christian  tnMtrveHon  and  Christian  Sfhooitj  is  the  name 
of  a  Jesuitical  foundation  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
ot  poor  children  in  sacred  aa  well  as  secular  learning, 
which  was  foundsd  in  France  in  Che  early  patt  of  the 
!8th  century  (17S4)  by  the  abbe  de  la  Salle.  As  the 
abject  is  lo  conflne  the  instraction  to  such 
as  do  not  conflict  with,  buC  even  favor,  the  religious 
views  of  Che  Koman  Calhnlics,  virtually  preparing  the 
young,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books  by  Proteatanis,  I 
remain  true  to  the  church  of  their  fachere,  Ihey  hai 
grailually  been  introduced  into  every  CalhuUc  counti 
of  Europe.     In  France  this  society  shared  at  Ibe  Hevo- 

under  the  name  of  Broth/rt  of  thr.  C/iriiHan  SetooU, 
they  were  recalled,  and  rE-established  under  Napoleon 
in  1806.  Tbey  are  now  exceedingly  numermis  in  France, 
Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Buhemii  and  (^rmany. 
Many  branches  exist  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  latter  oouuEry  they  have  lu-ge  educslional  estab- 
lishments, wilh  a  series  of  school-books  sjicdally  design- 
ed for  ttoman  Catholics.  The  Ignorantincs  wear  a  dieas 
very  Aimilar  to  that  of  Che  Jesuits. — Chambers,  Cgdop. 
V,  517  J  Henog,  Rtal-Ei^Uop.  vi,  682. 

Igumsn  or  Hapuavn  ia  the  title  of  an  abbey  in 


f  Che  Grcak  Chntch,  man  eap» 

lUy  In  Kussia. 

IliTe,  JoHAMK  VON,  a  Swedish  pbikikigian,  waa  bom 
March  3,  1707,  at  Lund,  and  educated  at  the  aniteni-  i 
i«  of  Upsala,  Ureilswald,  Jena,  and  Halle.  At  lb* 
■st-«amed  bigb-echool  he  afterwards  lectmed  Ibc  a  tiiua 
n  (he  Oriental  languagea,  then  travcUed  extenBT«)7  ia 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  Frarj^  and  OB  hia  i«- 
tum  Co  his  native  country  was  appointed  libtarian  at 
Upaala  University.  In  17S7  be  waa  appointed  pii^i— n 
of  poetry,  and  Che  year  following  pfofeiaor  of  rbetaric, 
which  be  remained  fw  forty  yeaia.  Ha  died  Nov.  M, 
17MI.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  hia  tbor- 
ough  iuTeatigations  into  Che  philological  merics  of  his 
TnoCher  tongue,  and  by  his  labors  on  the  (jocbic  venaoa 
of  Ulfllaa,  the  results  of  which  are  left  u*  in  SrryilM 
rtrtiimfm  l/^ilwKm  tl  iotg.  ifaMt-goliicam  ilinttriBt- 
Ha,  which  were  collected  and  edited  by  A.  F.  BUaching 
(Beii  1773,  4co).  This  colkction  (which  is  very  ran, 
as  only  181  copies  were  printed)  contains,  1.  V^MIat  it' 
luMmlm,  a  aeriea  of  critical  observations  on  the  rewliDga 
of  Che  Coda  A  rytmlaii,  with  a  preface,  in  which  ba  at- 
tempts to  prove  "  ChsC  the  letters  of  Cbe  Codex  were 
produced  by  an  encaustic  process,  the  surface  of  the 
parchment  having  been  covered  with  wax,  on  which 
sUver-lear  was  laid,  and  Ibe  form  of  the  letter  stamped 
thereon  with  ahot  iron;"  !. /'rnjsieata  errs,  f/p*.,  con- 
taining the  portions  of  Che  Epistle  to  the  Romana  pab- 
lisbed  by  KnitCel,  wilh  armoUIions;  8.  MoerfDtw  dm 
i>r>!l«ttisu  Ling.  Lai.  rt  Gr.  uUfr  MatBgolkot  rrptriwtt- 
dtM;  i.Dtvtriii  Ma*ogalli;  Aiateda  Ufy>liiL,i,de  Cod. 
Arymt.rllia.  CoftL,  ii, de mimimiblit  nitl.  tt  adjtct.  Ml- 
togolk.;  b.Dii  Ling.  Cod,  Arg.;  6.  Sptamn  Glom.  Ul- 
piiL,  cum  pnrfativmbiu.     An  Appendix  to  the  work 

LXX  iUerpntum  in  .V.  T.  (U|hL  1730)  -.—Dt  wa  ac- 
caiiuam  Urbntorum  (ibid.  173»).  See  Kitio,  Cgctopmiia 
SA.  Zif.  ii,  S77 ;  JUcher,  Gtitkrt.  La,,  Adelung's  AiL 

ii,2£70sq. 

probably  been  used  by  the  Cbriatian  Church  fron  an 

early  date  among  the  sacred  symbols  on  church  funri- 

and  in  pwnted  windows  of  Cbe  house  of  God,  hut 


uldingi.  On  tomba,  roofs,  and  walb  of  hoaaca,  on 
Kiks,  and  on  other  poBseasions  of  Christiana,  this  moo- 
ogram  has  been,  and  is  even  now,  frequently  rrBpreeard, 
eepecially  among  the  adherents  of  (he  RMnan,  Grerh. 
and  Anglican  churchfs.  The  intopretatinns  which 
have  been  given  of  this  mystic  tiUe  are  (hreefuld.  One 
Is  thai  they  are  the  initials  of  the  weeds"/* /foe  iSffm,* 
borrowed  from  the  luminous  ansa  which  ic  ia  said  was 
miraculously  displayed  in  the  sky  befiire  Conatantine 
and  hia  amy.  Othen  make  them  Ihe  initiala  of  (he 
words  "  7rni(  Hoummirin  Satcalor,'  especiaDjr  the  Jes- 
uits, who  use  it  for  Ch«r  badge  and  nMlo  in  (be  lixm 
I.A.S.  •  *"<'  t'l'  Miother,  that  they  are  tlte  ftiat  (hree 
ktCeTBofthe  Greek  IH£OTX,Je*ua.  This  last  opinion 
has  been  espoused  by  Cbe  lata  "Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety' in  a  work  which  they  published  on  (hia  sutjact : 
Atyvmfntfhr  the  Grrrk  Origin  af  the  Monogrmn  I.fi.S, 
(London,  1841).  The  earliest  Christian  embtema  bund 
also  seem  tn  conflcm  this  opinion,  aa  they  am  in  everr 
case  written  in  the  Greek  lajigusge.  and  "  Che  cAbrated 
ibed  l>y  (Jonstantine's  order  on  the  lofo- 
atandard  of  the  cross,  was  undoubtedlr  Greek.* 
EusebiuB  (£ocIri.//wr.),in  describing  Ihe  famous  stand- 
ard, saya.  "A  long  spear,  overiaid  with  gold,  formed  (be 
flgure  of  Ihe  cross  by  means  of  a  piece  laid  tranavendy 
over  ic  On  the  Inp  of  Ihe  whole  was  fixed  a  crown, 
formed  bv  cbe  intertexlure  of  gold  and  precious  atoms ; 
and  on  Chis  Cwo  letlen  indicating  the  namw  of  Cbrisl 
symbolised  the  Saviour's  title  by  means  of  its  8nt  char- 
acters, the  letter  P  being  inlereecCfd  by  a  X  exactly  in 
its  centre;  srul  these  letters  the  cmponr  was  in  llie 
habit  of  wearing  on  his  helmel  at  a  later  jiaiod"  In 
regard  lo  the  ahape  of  the  tetur  S  hong  Homao,  mti 
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Mt  Gmk,  Tie  CftKrnt,  a  paper  oT  tha  CbuTch  ol  Eng- 
l~.L  in  CuuiU,  ■■yii,''It  mi^ht  euily  havBbecDDW  cor- 
rtfUA  (L  e.  the  tinet  2  iiito  >  Lwin  S)— it  would  not, 
iBdted,h«™  been  iotelligibla  except  lo»  few  jfthebe* 
Kiuian  unlen  il  were  corrupted— ud  eu  could  sorcely 
lure  ocaped  tniumuluion  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
tjreek  topgue,  whkb  we  are  certtfled  wu  the  cue,  per- 
abed,  at  very  aeuly  M,  during  Ibe  Middle  Ages  in  the 
neSnn  Chureh."-SUunton,  i'cct  Jfid,  p.  Mi ;  Blunt, 
Eeelm.  Did.  i,  875.    See  L-ibuum. 

Ifm  (Heb,  /j™',  B"?y,  ndmt,  aa  in  Jer,  xxti,  18, 
He.\  Ibe  nune  of  two  place*. 

1.  (Sept.  A>(i>,TiiIg.  lim.)  A  city  In  the  exlreme 
«ub  of  Jadah,  mentioned  between  Baalah  and  Aum 
(Joh.  ST,  X9),  and  thererore  doubdeae  included  within 
tbe  teniury  aet  ofT  to  ffluMon,  ■*  the  aaeocialed  place* 
were  (Josh,  sat,  8),  which  allbrd  the  only  meant  for  ■ 
cmjectural  poaidon  nearly  midway  from  the  Dead  Sea 


3.  (Sept.  riit,Vnl([.//Ki&ari«,bolh  raadinf- the  aame 

•a  in  the  preceding  venc).    One  of  the  M«tlDni  of  tbe 

laaditea  not  tang  before  reaiAin^  tbe  JorUan  (NunAi. 

xxxiii,4A);  unaljy  called  fully  Ijk-abarix  (ver.  44). 

IJar.     See  Iyak. 

Q'A-ftb'ailm  (Hel«ew  /jmt'  ka-Aiarbn',  ^S 
£*'09l%  naMMofUu  Abarin,oT  tegiona  beyond;  Sept. 
'k^ayair  but  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  44  simply  rat\  Vulg. 
Jmharim  and  Ijmbarim),  the  fnrty-)eventh  station  of 
the  laraelite*  on  approaching  Canaan,  described  u  be- 
ii^  between  Obnth  and  Dibon-gad, '-  in  the  bolder  of 
lloab-  (Numb.  luiii,  44),  or  between  Oboth  and  tbe 
Imoh  ZmA, "  in  tbe  wildemeta  which  it  before  (L  e. 
nut  of)  Hoah,  towarda  the  sun-iieiiin"  (Numb,  ui,  II), 
■nd  tbsefore  not  far  from  Aindt,  a  little  louth  of  wady 
tl-Ahiy,  which  forma  tbe  aouthem  bounilary  of  the  Ho- 
ititiih  terrilor}',  and  lie*  neai  the  aoulheni  end  of  the 
tHige  of  Abarim,  that  give  thia  compound  form  (o  the 
Dame  (wn|dy  Ilx  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  44),  to  diatingnish 
h  baa  the  lim  of  Judah  (Joah.  sv,  39).  See  AhaiiIN. 
I'jon  (Eeb.  /joa",  •{I*},  place  of  raw*;  Sept.  'Atv. 
Aiov.  Aiwv),  a  frontier  city  of  the  kingdom  of  larael, 
■cntiaDeil  aa  being  captured,  aking  with  Abel-Beth- 
HehoUh  and  other  plaoea  in  Napbtali,  Ant  by  Benha- 
dad  of  Syria  (1  King*  xt,  Wi  2  Chron.  ivi,  4),  and  af- 
lowanl*  by  Ti((bilb^e«r  of  Aiayiia  (i  King*  xv,  »>. 
Tbe  aaiDciUed  namea  atid  drcunutancea  render  tbe  aup- 
pMliun  of  Ut.  Kubinaon  {RatarcXa.  iii.  SK)  very  prob- 
able, that  thii  lucalitT  ooneeponda  lo  a  Urge  ruin-cov- 
aed  hill  called  TtU  liMia  (Thomiion,  Ltmd  aW  fioot, 
i,33a),  in  Ibe  present  Uei]  Ayun  (meadow  of/nunrrnu), 
a  due  meadow  tract  between  wady  et-Teim  and  the 
LitanT,  north  of  Lalie  tluleh  (comp.  Bibliotitta  Saera, 
IMIk  p.  ■]>»,  214;  new  edition  of  Reitarcha,  iii,  876; 
Srtwan,  /■ufcrtw,  p.  8fi). 

Ik  sn,  Ko.iRAi),  a  OennanPrateatant  theologian  and 
HebrauK,  bom  at  BMmen  Dec  25,  1689.  wai  profa 
of  Ibeology  at  the  {^ymttaidiim  of  that  dly,  and  pai 
af  one  of  the  ICeliHmed  churches.     He  died  Jane 
li«3.     Ikcn  wrote,  A  mtijuilaUi  Hfbraiea  (firem.  1< 
4io,  6lhed..aiUMialedl^J.  ILSchachi,  IRIO,  8ro)>- 
naaana  A'or.  Theolog^PliilaL  DiHrnaliomm  rrrgH- 
taoru  EX  Mmao  Tk.  UoMa  rt  Conrad.  Itemi  (Levden, 
ITlt,  2  TOb.  fuL) :— M  lampon  alrbral^  vltinuc  ('»«■ 
foaekatit  CkriiH  (Brfmeo,  1786  aod  I73U,  8vd);  thii 
«<ak  Bad  the  following  aie  diracted  againal  U.  V.  Gude 
((),  *.)  1 — Dtterliilio  qua  estif ra  Gmtimn  dnaomlraliir 
CaaoKdriariffraupwii/uvverefHUcWnn/niH  (Bre- 
Mi,  174X,  Bvn) :— rrtutufu  Taimlidicut  de  cutlu 
ttdiau)  TrwipH,  fvem  renioHe  l^oHiui  donntum  ft  no 
Im^atam  trmtitoram  Muiiiai'  lubjicil  Conrad.  Ittmia 
'.BnneB,  1736, 4la)  i^-^ynlvfa  Hueniria  ad  iacre 

*Ebme«,  1744-49, 3  rob.  8ro)  t-Z/ununin  Autoria 
am  iuiiajB  J.  Chrini  (Bnma\,  1748, 4t»;  id  ed.  Utrecht, 
'3U.«or  '-DitttrtaSomt  iMIoL-IJKoLg.  in  dirtrta . 


ILDEFONSUS 

cod.  ■friii*fWMa(niaMaMKiilwa(Leyden,1749,4(n;  M 
ed.  augmented,  pubL  by  J.  U.  Shaehl,  Ulnchl,  1770, 4to) : 
— Oe  /HtHhiliM  rl  CitritHomii  Legii  ^fotlner^  oat*  Mimu 
(^emen,  1762,  3  parts,  4to>-Haefer,  A'omt.  Biog.  Gin. 
XXV,  8  sq. :  Kitto,  Cgclap.  BO.  Ijil.  11, 877.    (J.  M.  P.) 

ZklEesh  (Heb.^Uni',1S;;7,pntvrsr,aa  in  Paa.ci, 
4,  etc ;  Sept.  'Eerie,  'Enri'l*.  'Eni)t),  the  father  of  Ira 
the  Tekoile,  which  latter  waa  one  of  David's  fiamoua 
waniom  (2  Sam.  ixiii,  £6;  1  Chron.  xi,  28),  and  cap- 
tain of  the  sixth  regiment  of  his  troop*  (1  Chron.  xxrii, 
9).    aa  ante  1048. 

ZlEOnobortBl  is  tbe  name  of  a  small  sect  of  Rnnian 
diaaenten  who  are  opposed  to  painting*,  both  in  chufth- 
ea  and  in  private  hDuaea.     See  BUMIA. 

Ikiiti, Shexarja  »<:!(-EuAii,aJe»i9hphil(ieopbaT 
and  commentator,  Miginally  tyom  Rome,  flouriahed  at 
Negroponte  towaida  the  cltne  of  the  13th  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  14lb  century.  His  father  Eliah  waa  a  di». 
linguiahed  scholar  of  the  ialand  of  Crete,  whence  be 
derived  his  name.  Shemaija  devoted  hia  early  yean 
to  the  stud)'  of  pbiloaaphical  writing^  but  later  he  gave 
hia  time  almoat  excloHvely  to  the  study  of  exegeait,  aa 
Che  result  of  which  he  translated  and  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  tbe  books  of  tbe  O.  T.,  with  tbe  exception  of 
I.evi[lcuB,  Numbers,  and  DeuleroDomy.  Hia  edition  of 
Gntai*,  to  which,  according  to  hia  own  atatement,  he 
devoted  no  less  than  twenty-five  years,  be  dedicated, 
with  other  works  of  his,  to  king  Robert  of  Naples  (bi 
1S28>.  The  main  object  of  writing  these  commenta- 
ries, which  have  never  yet  been  publiabed,  was  Co  rec- 
oncile the  Babbanitea  and  Karaites.  Himself  a  Rabba- 
lute,  he  held  that  the  Karaite*  weie  in  the  wimg  to 
set  aside  allDgetber  the  Tahnudicsl  Craditiona;  and  the 
Babbanitea,  he  aMerted,  miaeed  tbe  mark  alto  by  not 
only  aaaigning  the  flrvt  place  lo  Ibe  Talmud,  but  by  dls- 
legacding  the  Bible  (comp.  Otar  IV/rhnuiJ,  Vicn.  1867, 
ii,  93).  But,  whatever  bis  auccese  may  have  been  with 
the  Ralibanites,  be  certainly  failed  to  convince  the  Ka- 
raites, who  read  his  work*  extensively,  that  the  Talmu- 
lUcal  llagada  contained  a  deep  meaning  unrevealed  Hi  Ihe 
Buperlkial  student,  or  to  persuade  Ibem  that  Ihe  Ilible 
and  Talmud  both  deserved  a  philosophical  intetpreta- 
lion.  Another  aim  which  Shemaija  ia  said  lo  have  had 
in  writing  his  com mentoriea  waa  the  union  ofthefcdlow- 
en  of  Maimonide*  (q.  v.)  with  the  old  orthodox  schooL 
He  also  wrute  a  Lo^.'io,  after  the  Gitek  style,  and  a  He- 
brew Grammar.  See  GrHiz,  CticA.  d.  Jadra,  vii,  816 
sq.;  Carmoi)-,inJast'sHiMaZni(1839),p.69,l56;  Dukes, 
Shir  Skflomo  (Hannov.  1868),  ii,  4;  Klltn,  Cgtiopadia 
BibL  Liter,  ii,  377 ;  Furst,  BOliolJL  JiuL  iii,  27  sq,  (J. 
H.W.) 

I'Ul  (Heb.  /%',  ■'V-'r,  L  q.  Chald.  ■'^S,  suprme,' 
Sepl.'HAO,an  Ahohile,  and  one  of  David's  chief  beioes 
(lCbinQ.xi,29),  called  ZAtJIOX  in  the  parallel  liat  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).    B.C  1046. 

Ild«foimu,  St.,  archbiahnp  of  Toledo,  was  bom  in 
that  dly  in  607.  He  atudied  under  Iridore  of  Seville, 
became  monk,  then  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Agli,  near 
Toledo,  and  was  Anally  made  archbiahnp  of  bis  native 
city  in  6AS.  Acoirding  to  Julian  of  Toledo,  lldefonsus 
compoaed  a  largo  numberof  works,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  iefl  unflnished.  The  only  wriiings  supposed 
lobe  authentic  that  we  now  poaeees  under  his  name  are, 
Dt  itlibnln  h.  Viryiitii  tvyiailiilf  (in  the  BSdinth.  Pair., 
l.ugd.,  xii) :— two  Iwoka,  De  mpiilioiie  baptitrni  tl  dt  ili- 
nrre  drttrii  y*o  pergitur  pott  Uipiitmiim,  a  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct  for  converts: — a  continuation  of  laidotua's 
De  virit  ilUuhibui,  lieginning  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  containhig  notices  of  thirteen  other  writers,  mostly 
3pani*bbisbopa(inFabricinhAiUKWrf.p.6aBq.).  One 
nf  hU  aoocesnn  in  the  see  of  Toledo,  St.  Julian  (680-690), 
added  to  this  a  y<4a  Ildrfimn  Tolnam,  from  which  al- 
nMMt  ill  our  infbnnatian  concerning  lldefonsus  i*  de- 
rived. Two  leuer*  of  hia,  with  answers  by  Quirinus 
bishop  of  Baicelunai,  are  fiMUMl  in  D'Ach4ry,4nci'.   Tbe 
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AdoptimiMi  (q.  V.)  I  in  Ihc  8th  c(ali»7,  qaMed  tbc  writ- 
logs  or  KagaiiiiM,  Itdr/biuiUtJtiliaiaa,  Tolttama  Kdtf  mt- 
(WtCu,  M  favoring  their  pecnUar  view*  (we  Alcuin,  0pp. 
ii,b6»).  See  tbe  Buikndiau, Jan. S3d ;  Uregorio  H*]- 
tim,Vida  <fe5./Ut/biuD(Vtkd(ii,lTt7,I2fDo)t  Bud- 
luiu,^HnaIu,eG7,Nu.5,6;  Bulkt,rtH  dr*  £a«fi,JaD. 
SSd.  — HeiK^,  Ittal-t'iicyUop.  vi,  6SS;  Hwfer,  A'onH. 
Biog.GftiiTale,ia.v,»U  >q.;  Neai]der,CA.//Ht.iii,681. 

ngSB,  Karl  Davih,  an  eininait  Cennan  Ihmlogiwi, 

wu  bom  February  2li,  17C3,  at  tlie  village  uf.Sehna,in 
PruiHui  SutoriT.  When  ruuileen  yean  aid  he  wai 
able  to  enter  the  flecood  clul  in  the  i^miu^mn  of 
Naumburgi  but  bis  paieiili  being  unable  to  give  hiin 
any  furthei  help,  he  was  from  that  time  obliged  to  de- 

sislence  suenglhened  his  mind,  and  in  1T88,  with  ■  good 
elementuy  education,  he  entered  the  UnivernCy  uf  Leip- 
ag.  Here  were  written  his  first  essays,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  coUection  of  his  woriis  entitled  Oputcula 
pUhlogica  (Eribrd,  1797, 2  vols.).  He  ipplird  himself 
with  particular  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  laJ 
guagei,  eqieciallv  the  Hebrew.  In  17S9  he  was  called 
the  Tvctonliip  of  the  Academyof  Nauniburg,  andso  di 
languished  himself  as  an  instructor  (hat  five  yetn  alts 
WBida  he  was  calleil  as  professor  of  Oriental  languagea 
'  to  Jena,  and  there  he  was  finally  transferred  ti 
chair  of  theoli^^.  In  spite  of  his  eminent  attainn 
hia  blunlnen  and  dryness  of  manner  prevented  his  be- 
ing as  efficient  in  his  nen  sphere  of  action  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  been.  His  learning  was  better  display- 
ed in  his  writings  than  in  his  lectures.  He  began  to 
write  a  work  on  the  "  Historical  Documents  of  the  Tem- 
|de  of  Jerusalem,"  for  which  he  intended  to  malie  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  the  Jewiah  aayings,  traditions, 
and  bble^  uid  to  compare  them  with  what  hist 
knowledge  we  possess  on  the  same  points,  so  as  i 
cure  a  history  of  the  Jews,  their  political  instiluliona, 
their  mode  of  divine  worship,  their  moral,  religious,  and 
intelleccual  state,  such  as  woold  truly  have  deserved  the 
name  of  a  eriHcalls  corrwl  history."  bat,  through  the 
agency  of  G.  Hermann,  this  work  was  interrupted  by  a 
all  as  r«ctor  to  Pforle  (in  Frunian  Saxony)  (180!). 
.  He  held  this  poaition  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  ful- 
filled i(B  duties  with  disdnguished  ability.  In  IS16  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  the  Consistory.  In  1831  * 
waa  compelled  to  ask  for  his  discharge,  and  retired 
Berlin,  where  he  died  September  17, 18B4.  All  that  he 
has  left  us  of  any  value,  bendea  the  lie  JM  toUiguu- 
timi  earmimi  Htbr.  naiara  atgut  virtule  (Leips.  17S9), 
is  a  fovr  philosophical  treatise!  which  he  wmtc  during 
his  roctunhip  at  Pforte. — Herzog,  ffroZ-A^ncyHop.  i ' 
sq.;  iiilU>,Cyclop.Bi&.  IM.ii.aiS. 

niva.  J*(x>n,an  English  in6del,bom  in  17K 
both  a  printer  and  a  ti-pe-fonnder  by  trade.  In  I7SS 
hepuhlishr<l  a  rlincourK  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
He  maintained  that  earth  is  a  hell,  and  that  the  soi ' 
of  men  are  faikn  sngels.  Before  and  after  this  puhlii 
tion  he  lectured  publicly  on  the  same  tojAc  In  tbe 
aame  j'ear,  17S3,  be  published  another  work,  entitled 
A  Diaiogue  hflwrnt  a  Doctor  ofilit  Charck  of  Emjiomi 
and  Mr.Jartii  llirt  Mpom  lie  ttAjrct  of  Ike  OraHoH.  In 
1761  he  publiahed  what  claimed  to  be  a  translation  of 
Tke  Book  of  Jaiker,  which  be  attributed  to  a  certur 
Alcuinof  Brittany,  although  he  was  himaelf  the  real  au- 
thor (aac  Home's  BOi  BA).  Another  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled Modal  aamarkf  on  Buiop  S/in-hdc'i  Stnmmi,  caused 
him  to  t>e  condemned  to  two  yean' imprisonment.  Dur- 
ing his  forced  reaidenoe  at  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  he 
wrote  Rramu  offtndfor  Ike  Rrformalim  of  ike  Hoaie 
of  Corrtdion  u  Cfcrfamwtf.  Hive,  however,  did  some 
real  service  to  Biblical  statjatica  in  publishing  a  secimd 
edition  of  Calasio,  Cottooniamlia  Sacroram  BUiiorum 
(Uind.  17*7,4  vols.  foL).  9ieGoa^h,BTil.TopagTajAyi 
Wilson,  Hit.  of  f>mentmg  Ckttrektf :  Chalmers  Cm. 
Biog.  Dia.;  Hoefcr.  A'oar.  JWty.  Geremlt,  xxv,  814; 
Darling,  Crc<Df).S^^.ii,  1605.    (J.N.H.) 
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niaUo  is  ■  tenn  nnd  in  aid  Titoala  of  tbe  Hms  Ibr 
pn^atio, 
IllMCas,  Jacob  ne  (DMpCP^'^  3^p»^),  ■  Jnr- 
3  commentator,  Aoujiihed  in  the  lUh 
not  fax  hum  Madrid,  whence  his  taut- 
ay  aenveo  tneu  name.  He  wrule  a  Commrmlorf  oa  lAe 
I'tnlaleuck  (contained  in  Frankfurter's  great  Batbmic 
Bible)  in  an  all(f^ica],cahaliilic  sense,  with  many  val- 
uable grammatical  explanations  of  diflicult  pa»ag«. 
He  aba  p^d  particular  attention  to  obscure  panaKO  "f 
Rashi  and  Aben-Ezia's  expotilions  on  this  poctim  uf 
the  Hebrew  Scrtptum,  anil  freely  quotes  other  ccleba*- 
ttd  Jewish  litcnli,  as  Lekach  Tab,  Jueph,  Tam,  Be- 
chor  Shor,  Jehudah  the  I^Dn^  Iiaac  of  Tienoa,  lloaaa 
de  Coney,  Aaron.  Eljakim,  the  Toaafoth,  etc  Sec  KU- 
Lo,  cytup.  Bihlicat  IMer.  it,  B7B )  Furat,  BiiliBa.  Jmd, 
ii,9l. 

IUE«I],  CHKt*TtA.'<  FiUEDiucii,  a  German  tbaalo- 
gian.  was  bora  at  ChemniU,  in  Shxihit,  Sept.  16, 1788, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipng,  where  he  Ont  1*^ 
lured,  and  then  became  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
lology in  1818,  of  theokigy  in  1823,  oidinary  profesaor 
of  theoh^  in  1B2&,  and  finally  canon.  He  was  partic- 
ularly distinguished  lor  hit  knowledge  of  thaotegial 
history.  He  died  Aug.  4, 1844.  His  principal  works 
are,  LtiHtu  Soeimi,  /.rben  (Lpx.  1814  and  1826,  S  paita, 
4to) :— J/morid  utriiupie  faltchiitiu  Lmlkeri  (LeipxiK, 
1829-80):— //MCoriocoit^' P*i7(*jMci(I83G-40):—.4»- 
kan^ung  S.  den  Wtjih  drr  ckiiilllckfH  JJogmmgadtieklt 
(1817);  and  a  collection  of /V«/.i)fo..-  die  Vertlar^wg  ^. 
irdUchenLtienMdurckd.F.T<nigr!ilm(l8i3).  HefbuiMt 
ed  the  Historical  Theological  Society,  and  from  182a  to 
Che  time  of  his  death  he  edited  the  Ztilttkr^fiir  kill. 
TkecL  See  .S.  Bruno  lindner,  Entmrrungen  am  Dr.  10- 
geaiaib/t  ZeiltAT{/tf.d.kHlt>nidu  TkrJogie  {\«iUi),f. 
3 ;  Hoefer,  A'oac.  Biog.  Gimir.  xxv,  814 ;  Henog,  Rtat- 
En(ylii(ipitdit,\\,e^ 

niumliiBted  (^wn^iS^iMi)  waa  a  term  used  in  tbe 
eariy  Christian  Church  fijrthehaptind.  See  Baptwm. 
The  apnatle  Paid  writu  in  two  places  (Heb.  vi,  4;  x, 
S!)  of  thoae  who  were  Srat  ^mrdtvric ;  ai>d  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  <A.D.  S72),  in  its  third  canon,  calk 
the  newly  baptiied  irpoafdni^  fvnoikvTa^.  Justin 
Hattyi,  in  his  second  Apaiogi),  exy^ns  the  name  to  re- 
fer to  the  ipirilual  knowledge  acquired  by  thoae  who 
were  baptiied,  and  tbere  was  probably  an  associatiiia 
lietween  the  temi  and  the  ritual  use  of  lights  in  the 
baptismal  service.— ^nn  I,  Cftiap.  of  Tkeol.  i,  SSI.  Ih- 
some,  however,  Ihe  title  "iiluminated"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  those  newly  baptiied  in  the  early 
Church,  because  a  Ughled  taper  was  put  into  their  harMta 
as  a  symbol  uf  IheirenligblenmeDt.  See  Liciraa.  (J, 
H.  W.) 

nimnlllStl,  a  name  assumed  at  dilTeient  perioda  by 
sects  of  Mystics  oi  Enthusiaata  and  Theoaopha,  who 
ctaim  a  greater  degree  of  illumination  or  peifectiaa  than 
other  men. 

1.  Tbe  fint  aeet  known  under  this  name  waa  a 
party  of  mystic  enlhuBasts  wlio  made  their  appeaiaia* 
in  Spain  about  167(>,  and  who  also  bore  Ihe  name  of 
A  luBtbradoM  or  A  lombradoe.  They  considered  praya 
as  such  an  efficacious  means  of  union  with  God  that  the 
■ool  of  man  could  by  it  become  entirely  identiSed  with 
the  nature  of  God.  so  that  ita  actions  would  ibervlan  be 
really  the  actions  of  (Jod  himself;  and  they  further  hcU 
that  for  such  persons  good  works,  the  sacramenta,  Mc, 
are  BupertluouB  as  a  means  of  sanctiftcation.  (We  invite 
here  to  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  this  ae^  with 
the  -Temita,  when  first  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
See  Hanke. //ufory  nfike  i^r.  tnnsLby  Un.  Anain. 
i,  190.)  They  were  persecuted  by  Ihe  Inquisittoa,  and 
then  disappeared  Irom  Spain;  bat  in  162S  they  reap- 
pcarcil  in  France,  umleT  the  name  of  CKrrinrfs,  a  sect 
very  similar  to  the  AJomhrados  of  Spain,  a  sort  tf  lUu- 
minati.  hut  who.  in  addition  to  the  myotic  belief  of  the 
Alombrados,  believed  in  a  special  revdation  of  pafecti- 
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UHf ,  Eoada  to  ona  cf  iheir  Dumbur,  ■  TruT,  wboM  nmar 
«■■  Boai|uct.  But  ihey  itba  aoao  bccinic  extinct,  and 
wtn  no  Icagei  known  in  >'»»»  in  ltU>S. 
Anothcc  Tcry  MmiUi  »ct  arow  in  Bclgiuni. 
2.  Bui  the  name  o(  "  Uluminui"  WM  really  flnt  givai 
b>  aa  i»ii  iaiiiiii  of  Deiila  and  Republicans  which  na 
iHWlad  Mar  1, 1776,  by  Adam  Weiahanpt,  pnAaKrc  of 
(■un  law  at  the  Univenity  of  Ingolatadt.  Thii  "or- 
'  dc^' vbich,  by  lU  founder,  waaOnt  called  tbrOdrrn/' 
fib  Prr/fctMliM,  waa  catablialied  on  a  Dueooic  foonda- 
tioB  like  that  at  the  ofganixatioo  of  tbe  Jesoita.  They 
■>  their  aim  to  ekraU  manltiod  to  the  higb- 
•1  parity,  nut  to  lay  tbe  rooD- 
D  fur  the  reftinsa^oa  of  the  worU  hy  o^aniiing 
a  aBociatinD  of  Uk  best  men  to  oppuae  the  progiew 
<f  nml  eviL  Practically,  hoirerer,  the  "  order"  tooa 
evinced  taulcQciea  ilangeioua  alike  lo  Chiu«h  and  Stale. 
In  their  oppontion  to  religioua  and  poUlical  Jeeuitisro, 
•hich  at  that  time,  in  Bomau  Catholic  Oermany,  im- 
poaad  unbearable  iretrainta  on  the  human  mind,  they 
aioMd  at  nothing  leet  than  rerolutianiiing  rcUgiuii, 
aboliahing  Christianity  in  order  to  Mibatitnte  reasun  in 
ila  place,  depoaing  all  dvil  powBiB,  and  eatabUahing  a 
nominal  republican  guvemment.  Weiahaopt  hinuelf, 
hweTCr,  waa  a  very  honorable  man,  actuated  by  tbe 
paeH  motives,  and  lealoua  for  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical impmvement  of  mankind.  Tho  moat  active  diidple, 
Ihnach  whoae  iuHuenee  the  nxdety  increaanl  with  ex- 
ttaBrdiuaiy  i^idity,  wai  tbe  baron  Adolph  von  Knigge, 
who  joined  the  lUuminatt  in  1780.  The  banin  main- 
laiaed  that  ChhMianity  wai  not  ao  much  a  popular  re- 
igioa  aa  a  rystem  ezchuiTely  applicable  to  the  elect, 
and  that,  introduced  by  the  MyMica,  it  had  found  ita 
facia  of  high«M  development  in  Fraemaaonry.  Only 
a  mall  number  of  tbe  elect  were  aUowed  an  iniight  into 
the  nltlmatj  object  of  the  new  oiganiiation,  but  the 
whole  ayatem  wa)  made  pruTaady  attractive  lo  •  certain 
dHaofmindebymyaterioui  cemnaniea  andfonna.  Tbe 
(■da  aimed  ateadfutly  at  obtuning  tbe  oontmi  of  tbe 
kigtaer  oSca  in  Church  and  State ;  and,  although  lib- 
erty and  equality  were  procUimed  a*  ila  fundamental 
prinfiplf ,  it  loughi  abaolute  eupremacy.  With  a  view 
b)  reach  that  end,  Weisbaupt,  who  bad  bimaelf  been  a 
Jiiil,  flnally  made  oh  of  the  aame  nwain  by  which 
the  Jesoila  had  been  n  mcceeduL  Thua  lie  nnght 
ts  wis  over  to  hia  ride  all  penona  of  any  influence;  to 
■nouod  mien  with  memben  of  the  nder;  to  make 
proaelytea  of  men  weak  in  mind  but  Mrong  of  purse. 
while  at  the  aame  time  be  excluded  auch  aa,  on  ac- 
eiiant  of  their  pride  or  their  strength  of  character,  would 
be  unlikely  to  prove  pliant  subject*,  or  whoae  want  of 
faoMion  mightinjuretheordcr.  Strict, unquestioning, 
aid  blind  obedience  was  made  the  flnt  duly  of  every 
■MBber ;  every  one  was  under  the  direct  oontnJ  of  his 
™«i  iliaM  superion,  and  knew,  in  (act,  no  other  mem- 
ben of  the  order.  Aside  from  thb,  each  member  was 
nb}eet  to  a  private  superi-ision,  which  extended  to  the 
headoftheaociety;  "and  the  Illuminali  were  soon  iii- 
valved  in  a  system  uf  mutual  (Bpionsge,  confeaion,  snd 
the  like,  caaentially  inconsistent  with  true  ftvedom,  but 
njflatedto  place  tbe  threads  all  in  one  hand,  by  which 
the  holy  legion  waa  to  be  led  on,  aa  it  was  imagined,  to 
the  benefaction  of  mankiDd."  Only  such  person*  as 
mn  distinguished  fur  prudence,  wisdom,  complete  ab- 
•'■aliuii  <uT  eeir,  and  seal  for  the  intereet  of  the  society, 
WHS  admitted  to  the  higher  dqfteea,  wherein  the  mv'a- 
Ucka  of  the  higher  order  were  revealed  to  them,  while 
Ihoee  of  the  lower  degrees  hardly  suspected  their  exist- 
noe.  Theae  mysterice  related  lo  religion,  on  which 
nl^Mt  they  were  of  the  character  of  naturalism  and 
frse-thinhing;  and  to  poUiiis.  in  regard  to  which  llie 
■■B  waa  to  replace  monarchy  by  republicanism  and  so- 
osliNB.  An  active  corrtaponrience  was  kept  up  be- 
lli and  the  memben  of  the  oiiler  in  the 
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Other  ligiii.  The  months  were  destgnaled  by  paitic»' 
lar  namea ;  thus  January  became  Dimth,  Febniaiy  Btit- 
mtk ;  andlitfmany  was  called  the  Orin/,  Uavaria  A  chmOf 
Bjunich  A  titm.  The  order  was  represented  by  O  i  a 
lodge  by  ^.  The  lettcra  addreaeed  to  a  saperior  were 
uHtfced  (j.  L,  L  B.  Qaiiaf  (nf,  to  open  the  letter!  if  the 
letter  was  addreaaed  to  one  of  the  higher  chiefs,  it  was  . 
marked  ^pJi,-  and  if  to  one  still  superior, /"riiMi.  E^h 
one  of  the  lllDminati  was,  besides,  known  in  tbe  order  by 
some  particular  name.  Thua  the  founder  went  by  the  om- 
inona  appellat ion  of  i^Mrtaeoa ;  Kniggeby  thaCofl^ilo, 
etc  'I'ba  atmetions  which  tbe  order  preanued  by  tta 
funns,  and  the  exInuRduiary  energy 
nen  which  Itie  leaden  brought  w  bear 
on  their  undertaking.  Boon  swelled  its  numbers,  and, 
during  its  moat  proaperous  period,  the  association  am- 
aisled  of  over  2000  membera,  among  them  some  of  the 
moat  prominent  namea  of  Germany,  and  even  princes, 
who,  however,  could  only  bo  initiated  into  the  lowet 
ordeiB,  as  tbe  higher  mysteries  of  the  order  incnicaled 
republicanism.  The  head-quarters  of  the  order  were 
in  Bavaria,  which,  with  Suabia  and  PnncDnia,  formed 
the  Unt  province  of  the  association  in  Germany,  and  it 
was  not  only  established  in  all  the  principal  dtiea  of 
Germany,  but  also  gained  a  fuuthidd  in  France,  Belgl- 
nm,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  I'ldand,  Hungary,  aod 
Italy. 

Aa  ngaida  its  interior  Drganizallon,  the  order  was  ea- 
labUshed  on  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  Jesua,  of  which, 
as  we  have  ab«ady  obaerved,  Weishaupt  had  once  been 
a  member.  In  1777  he  had  Joined  tbe  freemasons 
From  the  Ant  it  had  been  his  aim  to  connect  his  new 
society  with  frotmaaonry,  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
ftrmer  foundation,  and  with  the  ullimaM  otgect  of  final- 
ly abaotbing  tbe  latter  in  tbe  fanner,  Knif^c's  activi- 
tj  and  emerpriae  finally  auceeeded  in  hiinging  tbe  Ua 
minati  to  be  conidand  aa  freemasons  by  the  cnft,  hot 
this  step  made  new  enemies  for  tbe  Illuminati,  aud  ul- 
timalely  cauaed  their  overthrow.  Knigge  modelled  tb* 
material  organization  of  the  society  after  that  of  ftae- 
nunonry,  dividing  tbe  membere  into  three  danea,  each 
of  which  was  again  composed  of  several  degree*.  The 
fliBt,  a  prepanlory  claae,  waii  composed  of  novicea,  Hi- 
nen'itea,  and  lUrmiaati  nnorM.  .'>ny  man  eighteen 
yean  of  age  could  become  a  novice,  and  on  his  conduct 
depended  bis  pmrootion  to  the  next  degree,  which  could 
be  effected  after  one,  two,  or  three  yean.  Tbe  aecond 
class,  or  that  of  freemaaons,  erabraixd  a^irenticea,  ma- 
sons, and  ouuler-maaraui,  blades  the  two  higher  grades 
of  Ittitminaha  major  and  of  /JJanuHoAu  dinsaii,  <a 
Scottish  knighla.  These  latter  had  the  conliol  of  thi 
Minervite  lodgea.  ThethirdclasB,ar  that  of  tbe'lly*- 
Icriee,"  waa  divided  into  higher  and  lener  mysterice; 
the  latter  embraced  tbe  priests  and  tbe  regents,  or  mem- 
ben to  whom  had  been  imparted  the  myalerious  aims 
of  the  society  in  regard  to  religion  and  poUtics.  The 
initiation  to  the  degree  of  regent  was  conducted  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  very  impreaaive.  The  adepts 
of  the  higher  mysteries  were  also  of  two  degrees,  tbe 
Mofjimt  and  the  Aer,  lo  whom  the  principles  of  natu- 
raliam,  republicanism,  and  sodaliam  were  further  devel- 
oped. TbrM  were  the  Areopagiles  of  tbe  order,  and 
had  DO  soperion  but  the  secret  council,  pieuded  over  by 


tloftt 


■r  (Weil 


Hipt),  whici 


sprang  up  between  Weishaupt  and  Knigse,  and  a  dilhr- 
ence  of  opinion  of  tbe  two  greateat  beads  of  the  society 
on  many  poinia  of  organiiation  and  discipline,  hastened 
tbe  decline  of  the  order,  especially  after  Knigge  had  left 
it  (July  1, 17S4).  A*  soon  as  the  Slate  and  Church- 
hidden,  became  known,  tbe  order  was  vehemently  ds- 
"      June  Si,  17(M,  the  el 
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Uany  quit  the  country,  among  iliem  Weubiupt  (Feb. 
IS,  17S5),  on  whose  hod  m  price  hid  been  tet.  He  fled 
to  Golb*  (aome  My  Halle),  and  radded  there  until  hia 
deMh,  Nov.  18,  IS30.  Edicu  were  again  publiihed  Ly 
the  ekdor  of  Bavaria,  Maich  i  and  AoguM  16,  17^5, 
which,  by  the  serere  puniahment  which  it  Ihreaun- 
cd  u>  nwmbeni,  cauaed  the  rapid  decline  of  Che  order, 
md  they  diaappeared  altogether  towards  the  dose  of  the 
laat  canniry  (eighisenth).  "(ireat  importance  waa  at 
Doe  time  attached  tu  the  order  of  the  UliuninaCi,  whoae 
lecret  intluence  waa  regarded  a>  a  principal  cause  of 
many  if  the  political  events  o(  the  time  uf  the  French 
Kerululioii,  and  the  works  of  Abbe  Barrael  and  of  Pro- 
feasor  Kubisun  of  Kdinburgh  upon  this  subject  were  e«- 
geriy  read,  but  the  highly  exaggerated  character  of 
theiT  views  is  now  generally  acknuwlMged."  See  Hei^ 
aog,  Rtal-  Unq/ldop.  vi,  6311 ;  Chamben,  Cyciop.  v,  619 ; 
Groue  A  btirhtm  d.  Ordau  d.  lUamiaaleii,  etc,  roa  ein- 
t/umtdign  Milgtiabra  (Munich,  17H6) ;  f/aclUrag  t.d. 
profOi  A6iklilni0lian.n^);  C'TatdtSOr,  Ver/iuiiaig 
a,  Sdtidaab  d.  lilaminaltiiordau  n  Hoftm  (17M); 
VlmbmptyApoloffie d. /lliimiKUm{l'iuA.lTB6);  same, 
£iitldtfng  z.  mawr  Apologie  (Frank.  1787) ;  same.  Dot 
ptrieturtt  Syilent  d.  lUumimilm,  etc.  (Frank.  1787) ; 
Philo's  (Knigge's)  FjidOcit  Ermnas  und  AMmri, 
eta(H>nnov,  lTH8);/>ufKiia<  Arialmd.Spananaa. 
Plulo  M  d.  laiimiHalaiiirdm,  etc  (1794)  i  VoM,  Uibtr  d. 
iOammalrHtrdrK  (1799);  Emgt  Oi-igmalicMriflai  d.  II- 
Itmmatmordau,  etc,  aa/iidutfH  Brjdd  s.  i)nidt  brjir- 
ifcrf(Mnnrh.l7«7);  Sachtmgr.tctiltrtitOngmaltckr^/l- 
em,  und  dtr  lUimmalenKltte  fiberhavpl,  etc  (Mllnch. 
1787);  Henke,  ATircjlB^weft.  vii,  206  sq.;  ZtilKhriftf. 
Aut.TktoLvi,tn.u;  EnchundGruber.^U^mLiJiryiiup. 
ann,  ii,  xvi,  206  aq. ;  Kahnis,  Ctnniai  Pityltiliiu/UBi,  p. 
Maq.    SeeMTSTio.     (J.H.W.) 

lUnmlnatio  (lafrumatfuiit  iUimtaaftoiiu).     See 

XUmolnatloiI,  Art  of.  The  art  of  illuminating 
tnwDScripta  with  gold  and  color  seema  tn  prevail  in 
oouDtrie*  where  the  art  of  printing  iannkuown.  Ithas 
been  enoneously  Hqipoaed  to  have  been  originated  bf 
ChriMianily ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  under  its  away 
it  was  brought  to  it*  known  perfection.  The  time  when 
the  Chriitiaua  flnt  adapted  the  art  of  illumitMlion  it  is 
:d  determine  dcflnitely.  but  it  most  prubaUy 
»  ftom  the  time  when  the  ancient  fashion  of  rolled 
manuacript8(comp.  the  articleTiiOHAH), which  (he  Jews 
(till  preacrre,  waa  changed  for  the  present  book  foim. 
The  earliest  specimens  extant  are  from  the  fiiat  half  of 
the  2d  century ;  and  we  And  Su  Jerome,  no  later  than  the 
4th  centary,  complaining  of  the  abuse  of  filling  up  books 
with  omam  en  tsi  capital  letters  of  an  enormous  siie.  In 
the  fith  century  many  of  [he  MSH.  wer«  illumiuatad, 
especially  copies  of  tiie  (kiepels  and  other  Scriptures. 
They  were  written  on  a  blue  ground  in  silver,  with  the 
name  of  God  in  goU.  By  the  influence  of  Byuntine 
luxury  there  were  even  produced  some  copita  on  a  ;^ildtd 
ground  in  letters  of  bkck.  One  of  the  beat  speeimeiui  of 
theperfectiiH)  to  which  the  art  had  been  brought  ia  that 
oentui^  iavthe  Codrx  A  rjjaitfia,  or  copy  of  the  Gothic 
(UlphiUa'sjvenion  of  the  N.T.  in  letters  of  silver,  with 
the  initiala  in  gold,  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
atUpaala.  It  is  also  supposed  thai  at  that  time  the  va- 
rious schools  of  illumination  originated.  "Rome  had 
succumbed  to  barbarian  violence,  and  her  arts,  though 
decaying,  still  exerted  an  influence  in  this  new  style  of 
pmniing,  then  in  its  infancy.  That  influence  was  natu- 
rally stronger  in  Italy,  end  therefore  the  early  illumina- 
tions of  the  Italian  school  bear  traces  of  the  old  HiRnan 
style.  In  France  the  same  influence  waa  manifest,  mii- 
ed  up  with  national  iieculiarities,  ami  thin  school  was 
consequently  called  the  Franco-Roman."  But,  remark- 
able at  it  may  appear,  it  is  now  found  that  IieUih]  waa 
far  in  advance  of  other  itilions  in  (he  knowledge  of  this 


but  to  MbS.  of  almost  ar 


art,  as  sh«  was  gowraUy  in  advance  of  thcra  tB  ItM 
sc^  of  civitixition.  "Her  fame  had  oxieitded  chfct 
Europe,  her  monaaterire  were  adorned  with  men  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  who  were  the  trainer*  of  (be 
leading  q)irit8  of  the  age.  She  waa  the  flrst  to  bftek 
through  the  dense  darknees  of  the  times,  and,  aa  dlk 
gave  Chiiatianity  to  Scotland,  so  she  also  imparted  to 
the  Saxons  the  ait  of  illumination."  The  flrst  illumi- 
nator seema  to  have  been  Dageua,  abbot  of  Iniskettrm, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  6tb  ceotoiT'. 
Of  English  illumination,  the  finest  specimen  extant  ia 
rtvta  the  10th  century,  the  celetnted  "  Bcnedictkaar 
by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  written  and 
painted  between  968  and  R»).  In  the  ISthcenlury.amd 
even  dowu  to  its  decBne  three  centuries  later,  the  m* 
waa  greatly  furthered  by  Bonaventura'a  series  of  nedi- 
talions  on  the  life  of  Christ,  which  gave  minute  deaaip- 
tions  of  thf  several  tfvttt  of  which  it  treated,  and  Ibua 
formed  a  sort  of  idesL  During  the  fiyaaniine  period  it 
waa  mainly  the  Scriptoree,  the  works  of  the  fathess,and 
books  for  Church  tervice  generally  that  were  illuniua- 
ted.  later, ^volumes  for  private  devoUon  were  also  IhiB 
enriched,  until,  at  the  cloae  of  the  15th  century,  the  ait 
generally  applied  not  only  to  book^ 
r  sort.  The  invention  ofprinl- 
death-knell,  and  ii  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  monks,  who,  being  cut  olT  ffooi 
secular  butiiieBB,  and  having  found  employment  bj  the 
^iplicBlion  of  this  art,  then  made  a  strong  resistance  to 
the  intradiu:tion  of  an  art  that  would  deprive  Ibsn, 
sooner  or  later,  of  their  own  empbyment.  But  the 
popular  mind  had  become  so  accuMomed  to  Ibe  ilhimi- 
ruition  of  works,  that  its  extinction  was  much  men 
gradu.'l  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  eaitieat 
printed  books  were  not  only  iUoninated,  but  the  ptint- 
ers  even  attempted,  by  a  process  of  their  art,  to  auper- 
aede  manual  labor.  Perhaps  the  latest  eHbrt  of  this 
kind  was  an  edition  of  the  Ulurgy,  brought  out  in  1717 
by  John  Short,  entirely  engraved  on  copper  platea. 
"The  pages  were  surrounded  by  borders,  and  erabd- 
liahed  with  pictures  and  decorated  initial  lettcn.' 
See  Hill,  Engliili  Mimoiticiim,  ch.  xii,  where  may  abo 
be  found  the  detail*  of  the  work  aa  it  waa  carxM  on 
fur  eenturica  in  the  varioui  monaaleries  of  Enrofier- 
Bnnde  and  Cox,  Dirl.  ofSaoKr,  LiUrattirt,  md  J  r«,  ti, 
19Ssq. 

IllTiinliilam.    SeelLLcniHAT);  Ratioxausm. 

nijes,  Amibkas,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  waa  bem  at 
Siont-Gyoerg}-,  in  Transylvania,  in  the  flrst  half  of  the 
ITth  century,  and  educated  si  Rome.  On  hia  retsm  to 
his  native  country  he  filled  several  positions  of  Iniat, 
then  went  to  Posen  as  canon,  and  Uter  became  bbbcp 
of  Weiaeenburi;.  On  account  of  the  political  diatuitr- 
ances  in  Tniiej'lvania  he  removed  to  Tierma.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  generally  known.  (Ic  publish- 
ed VVrftun  adrrrMinin,  74  sermons  in  Hungarian  (Tt- 
enna,  1693,  4to)  -.—VUa  tandonim  (ibid.  1698),  in  Hun- 
garian (Tyman,  1705,  and  often),  etc — Jochcr,  CtMrt 
/y*.  Add,  ii,  J27B. 

niyrioa,  CoL-nai.  or  (Cniritfwn  /J/pviai.),beU  i> 
the  ytai  876,  according  to  CeiUier  arul  llefele,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Valenlinian.  It  waa  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  bishops,  who  met  to  consider  the  docuine  if 
the  consulMtantialily  of  the  three  divine  penni%  as  it 
bad  been  set  forth  al  NicKa.  Tliey  iaaued  ■  synodal 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  etc,  confirming  tbe  doc- 
trine with  great  emphaaia,  and  they  furthci  decmd 
tliat  the  hamiiuuasiical  trinity  doctrine  ahonld  be  er- 
eiywhere  taught,  and  all  those  who  should  reject  it  be 
punished  1^  anathema.  See  Hefele,  CancUimgrtA.  i, 
TlSsq.;  Lui^xi,il<at.ofCoiBKiia,f.iSGen.     SeeAM- 

ni^T'lOIUU  ('lUupicbi',  lit  n^irt«,bul  the  wad  ii 
of  unknown  though  prob.  native  etymology),  ot  IBfria, 
a  country  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and 
anawering  oeariy  to  Ikat  wbiGb  is  at  jifesent  called  Oof 
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■ofia:  by  which  ouMibiteed,  the  •ontlwtn  part  of  D- 
iTikiiB  iueir  WM  kDMm,  and  wbithar  Si.  IW  inlvrnw 
Tinwthr  thu  Tiuu  had  gont  (S  Itm.  it,  10).  Tba 
■poKke  I'lul,  in  tua  ihinl  grut  niknonarjr  Joumejr,  after 
tnnniiig  Ana  Hioor  and  Macedonia.  uUi  the  Chureb  of 
HoBHi  that  "raood  about  unto  niyricuDi  (EwAy^tj^TvC 
'lUBpunv)  [  ban  full;  pnacbcd  Ihe  (ioapel  of  Christ" 
(Km.  XT,  19).  Tbc  «XKt  meaning  of  tbe  paaage  ia 
•mcwbat  doubtful  Tha  tincKof  may  be  joined  with  Je- 
mnlon,  and  Hgnifj  i  ta  M^^UortoHJ  (aa  A]lurd,ad  loc) : 
01  it  mar  ^  Joiaed  wUb  tba  fuxpt  "ti  'IWvpiroi,  and 
iknMe  t  be  circail  of  t  be  qxntle'a  Jonnwr  "  aa  (bi  aa  Ulyo 
■cum" (an  iii|iiiiiaiiin  varraMed  by  tba  indednile  pbnae 
of  Lake, "  tboae  pan*,"  Acta  iz,  V).  Through  the  aoulh- 
ara  part  of  lUyiia  peoper  ran  tbe  gnat  mad  called  Via 
£piif iri,  wbich  oonnected  Italy  and  the  Eaat,  beginning 
al  ArnllaiiJa  and  DyrrhachJum,  puaing  throujch  Tbeeaa- 
lonica  and  Pbillp|H,  and  lerniinating  at  the  HcUeapont 
^Amlomiia  /fuerariiim,  fLVfrta^  p-Sni  Along  Ihia 
mad  Paulmay  have  travelled  on  hia  third  journey  [ill  he 
nached  (bat  region  on  (he  abore  of  tbe  Adriatic  which 
»aa  called  Ulyrieum.  Fnxn  Dyrrhachiumhe  may  have 
iBraed  north  into  that  diatrict  of  lUyricum  Ihen  called 
baimalia,  and  may  have  found«l  the  ehurche*  Mibae- 
qoBitly  Tiaitad  by  Titua  (3  Tim.  iv,  10).  Afterwaida 
be  mav  have  gone  aouthwanla  by  Nicopcdia  to  Corinth. 
(But  ace  Cooybean  and  Howaon,  l-ife  of  81.  Pall,  i,  889 ; 
ii.  im,  lat  ed.)  lUyricum  ia  a  wild  and  hale  mounUin- 
Boi  r^ion.  A  ridge  of  rugged  limtMone  nMwnlaiika 
nma  through  it  from  north  lo  aouth,  allbnling  a  fitting 
home  fur  a  nnmbrr  of  wild  Itibea,  who  now,  aa  in  an- 
eint  timea,  inhabit  tha  country.    The  «oaat-line  ia 


l^tinte,  tfu«or)Fa/CreRiF,voLiT;  WilkitMOn,  Oa/awria 
and  iiaatmigro),  Ita  boundariee  wen  not  very  di>- 
tmet;  Pliny  (iii,t8)andSlrabo(Tii,813)  placing  iteast 
tt  the  Adiiatic  Uulf,  while  Ptolemy  (ii,  17)  dividoa  it 
into  Libumia,  lapodia,  and  Dalnutia  (compare  Mannert, 
vii,  UG).  Tha  eaiiieat  noiicea  atata  that  certain  tribe* 
called  IXXd/hoi  inhabited  the  mountainoua  region  along 
the  eoaat  between  Epirus  and  iJUimia  (Scybu,  ch.  xix 
«|.).  On  tbe  inTaaion  of  tbe  country  by  tbe  Golba, 
tbraa  tribe*  were  acatieiKl  eaatwaid  and  northward, 
aad  gave  their  name  to  a  widei  regioa;  and  thia  waa 
tnbaUy  tbe  geographical  import  of  tbe  name  aa  used 
byPauL  At  a  later  period  lUyricum  became  one  of  tbe 
fcorgieat  diviaionaDfibe  Knman  enipit«,and  embraced 
the  whole  cuuntiy  lying  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Dan- 
abe,  the  Black  8ea,  and  Macedonia  (Gibbon'a  Roman 
^mpirr.  chap.  i).  The  bat  ancient  description  of  it  is 
Ibal  of  Appian  (Belt  lUgr.),  and  among  modema  that 
<f«>WMi  (/linaM  Cmcr,  i,»aq.).  Hee  DalxatIA. 
(Far  it*  hiitoey,  aee  Anthoa's  Ctau.  Dkl.  *.  v.)— Smitb, 
Dicl.afCla*t,Gn>9.^v.; 

ZUjrTfcnK.    See  FLActiis  (Hatthiai). 

Imaga  (prop.  B^X,  ite'lam  liinm ;  but  alio  dnig- 
■aled  by  varioua  other  Hebrew  icrma;  often  reudeied 
■graven  imase,"  "molten  image,"  etc).  See  luou 
Per  the  interpretation  of  Ihe  coknad  atatue  of  Nebu- 
ehaduenar*  dream  (Din.ii,  31),  aee  Daniu,  Book  or. 

ImBg«-br«a)Mn.    See  Icoi«m:i.astb. 

bnaga  of  Ood.  The  notion  of  the  "  \magt  of 
God  in  man"  is  one  of  (he  fundamental  conc^ioiia  of 
C3irii)ian  tbedogy.  It  take*  ila  root  in  the  Moaaic  ac- 
onnt  nf  cieatiaB,  where  we  flndOnd  aaying  ((ien.i,  M), 
"Let  ui  make  man,  >3^bxa  and  ^in^^ns,  in  our  im- 
age, *Acr  our  likenesa.''  Thia  flrat  expreaaion  ia  again 
sard  in  ihe  next  vcrw,  irhere  the  act  of  creation  is  re- 
corded, and  auheequeiitly  also,  ix,  8,  after  un  had  en- 
lewi  the  woirid.  There  is  oonseqiiently  no  further  dif- 
faieuce  between  D^X  and  n^^^  that)  that  Ihe  one  is 
Ibe  coocRM,  the  other  the  ibalract  expreSMon  of  the 
wae  idea.  Thia  is  also  aeen  in  cooipariug  v,  3  ami  ix, 
L  The  twa  ajnoDymea  arc  in  fbct  used  for  tba  lalie  of 
ODphaaiii,  q.  d.  in  < 
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"No  one  danbt*  that  the  pbnae  'image  of  Ood"  da: 
ODtea  in  gcfMral  ■  Kfancai  iffCod;  bat  the  aiuni(m*  of 
theologian*  have  alwaya  been  difleteut  reepecting  tha 
partieular  pmnta  of  reaeniblanoe  which  Moaea  intended 
(o  exprea*  by  the  phnae.  Nor  ia  this  strange,  sine* 
Hoaea  doea  not  e3i{^n  what  he  mewia  by  it,  and  it  i* 
uaed  in  very  diflmnt  sign  ideations  in  the  Bible,  a  Oct 
that  ha*  not  been  ■ufflcienlly  noticed.  The  common 
opinion  i*,that  thia  phrase  denotea  certain  exccUertoei 
which  man  ori^nally  possussJ,  but  which  he  kot,  in 
part  at  lea*l,  by  tba  (alL  The  principal  texts  cited  in 
behalfof  tUaa|riniDn  are  Gen.  i,  26;  compare  ii,  16  aq.  g 
and  firom  the  N.Teat.,CoL  iii,  IK;  compare  £ph.  iv,  M, 
where  a  rtMewat  after  the  image  of  Gud  is  mentioned, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  a  raloratioK  uf  Ihia  unage, 
implying  that  man  must  have  lost  it ;  alao  g  Cor.  xi,  8. 
Againat  thia  common  opinion  it  may  be  (Reeled  that 
the  image  of  God  ia  deacribed  in  many  paaaagei  aa  u- 
isting  alter  Ihe  fall,  and  aa  still  discoverable  in  meng  at 
Gen.  ix,  6;  Jame*  iii,  9;  1  Cor.  xi,6,7,  and  eapeciaUy 
Gen.  V,  1-3,  from  which  it  appean  that  Seth,  being  owla 
lu  the  likeneaa  of  Adam,  must  have  hai  the  aame  im- 
mge  of  God,  whatever  it  was,  which  Adam  pas«c*aort* 
{Knapp,  Ckrittiam  Thtotogf,  bk.  i,  an.  vi,  sec  53,  p.  168). 

In  tha  work*  of  t^ie  fathers  we  Und  great  diveiaity  of 
Ofnnion  concvning  thiainiaee  ufGud  (tiregor.NyM.ZM 
Kvmm.  op}/'  c  iv,  V,  or.  xvi).  Some  of  the  early  Latin 
fathen also  maintained  a  bodily  likeneaa  to  Ood  (Irenma, 
Aik.Uar.v.S).  The  Audaians  (i|.  v.)  admitted  only 
tbe  physical  leaemblanoe  (Theoduel,  llut.  KccUt.  iv,  9), 
while  Auguatine  and  Ibe  Church  of  Alexandria  rejected 
it  altogether  (Cleipena,5frMn.ii,i9).  They  also  agleed 
in  making  tbe  divine  image,  in  a  nwral  point  of  view,  to 
eonust  in  uprightneaa  before  God,  and  in  the  harmony 
between  tha  higher  and  the  lower  fbcultic*  of  the  aouli 
as  also  physically  in  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  body,  and 
the  mastenhip  over  all  other  creaturv&  Othen  admit 
a  conHnnatioD  oitd  strengthening  of  the  image  of  God 
in  man  by  Ihe  utdwelling  of  Ihe  Holy  ^irit,  which  they 
conaider  not  only  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  hut  also  as  neo 
eaaaiy  In  Ihe  completenfeaa  of  man  (Cyr.  Alex,  TiOi 
ixxiv,  dial.  vi).  Theae  different  parties  make  gitat 
use  of  the  diatincUon  between  the  two  expmaions  n*- 
ago  and  mUihiJk) ;  the  achoiaatica  maintaining  that  by 
the  imago  (which,  though  vreakened  by  the  folL  was 
still  extant)  ia  to  be  underuood  the  e**euce  of  the  ia 
oate,  natural  attribute*  of  the  spirit,  eapeciaUy  reaaon 
and  liberty;  and  by  (he  limililniu  (which  was  oblitet- 
aled  by  the  fall)  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  was 
agreeaUe  lo  C^od,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thorough  uni- 
son with  the  dirine  wiU  originatinK  in  the  divme  grace 
(Hugo  Vict.  ^^ucnn*. Li, p. 8, c iii  Pctr. Lamb. £a><. 
L  ii,  dial.  16,  D.).  The  creed  of  Trent  makes  no  poa- 
tive  nietiiion  concerning  the  image  of  God,  but  the  Citfe- 
ekinuu  Sommia  conaiders  it  as  consisting  in  the  pecul- 
iar inhesentdiqmutionsof  the  hunun  soul,  for  after  ila 
definitions  concerning  Adam's  body  it  says, "  Quod  au- 


n  peninet,  eum  (homi 


m)a 


fgnnavit  liberumque  ei  arlduiun 
tribuit,"  which,  however,  iluea  not  salisfaclorily  explain 
in  what  lelalion  thiafiirru«  ai^ntriMm  (fteewiU)  stand* 
with  retard  to  the  imago  da  (image  of  God)  in  Ihe  souk 
It  also  leaves  undecided  Ibe  queatidh  whether  the  con- 
sequent aubmiaaion.  of  the  desires  lo  the  dictates  of  rea- 
Bim  is  also  to  be  consiilerrd  aa  forming  part  of  this  im- 
age of  tiuiL  From  Ibe  word  addHiL  we  can  only  infer 
that  tbe  oriffimaiisjitrtitia  udmirabif  ihmuttt  is  something 
independent,  not  inherent  (Cal.Rom.  i,  2, 19).  The  Ho- 
mish  theologiana  still  endeavor  to  maintain  I  he  ilistinc- 
lions  made  by  the  achoiaatica  betwern  imago  andflsuJi- 
tudo,  ^The  ^original  justice'  ia  further  conndered  aa 
a  eupemalural  gift,  which  man  paeseaiies  by  a  aperial 
grace,  so  that  it  i>  made  to  counterbalance  the  natural 
diviaion  between  Ihe  higher  and  the  lower  force*  (the 
spirit  and  the  Hesb.  reason  and  aenaualily),  thua  direct- 
ing the  twee*  tnwanls  i  iod.  and  introducing  the  limUi- 
ndB  in  tbe  iarapD  (Uellaruiine,  £■  {.'raf.  iVwN.  JVMmut 
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r,  6).  Thiu  [he  Romui  Catliolie  Church  rtuta  tn  iu 
theory  from  the  [wcsenL  stale  of  min,  u  inultinf;  fmm 
the  fill,  in  regtird  to  which  tlste  (wnnnimion  with  God 
u  nmethinj^  niptradded.  Soon  KDnuiut  thealagi«ii 
diMinguiih  between  original  j'ufia  and  arigiitai  Aof inrw 
(communion  with  God),  maintaining  the  former  to  be 
the  alUibute  of  pure  nature  a*  it  came  IW>m  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  holding  the  latter  to  be  exelutitely 
the  gilt  of  superadded  and  nipeniatural  grace.  The 
evangelical  Church,  on  the  coninny,  by  oonaideiitig  the 
Image  i>f  God  ai  belonging  to  Adam'i  inie  nature,  aa  he 
came  from  the  hsnda  of  his  Creator,  obtaina  a  doctrine 
■t  once  more  clear,  mote  simple,  and  tnore  tnie  {Apei.  i, 
IT  1  camp.  Fona.  Concord.  teL  decL  i,  10).     It  contiden 

and  belonging  to  his  normal  nrgtmiiation  before  the  fall, 
not  aa  a  special  particular  gilt.  It  maintains,  further, 
that  this  original  image  of  God  was  lost  by  the  fall  of 

**  But  in  the  papal  anthriq^ogy,  man,  ai  he  cones 
from  God,  is  imperfect.     He  is  not  craUed  sinfal  in- 
deed, but  neither  is  he  created  holy.    To  use  the  papal 
phnse,  he  is  created  in  fivrU  namraS^n  without  posi- 
tive righteoasnen  and  without  jKimti  ve  unrighteousneaa. 
The  body  is  full  of  natural  carnal  propensities,  and  tends 
downwards.     The  sonl,  as  rational  and  immortal,  te 
upwards.     But  theie  is  no  hamuiiiy  between  the  twc 
ertiiHo*.     An  act  aubsequent  to  that  of  creation,  i 
additional  to  it,  is  neeesaniy  lo  bring  this  harmi    , 
■bout;  and  this  is  that  act  by  which  the  gift  of  original 
lightcousnesa  ismpcroiiiMlo  the  giltnofcrf 
and  by  this  act  the  higher  part  is  strenglhi 
quiK  and  maintain  dominion  over  the  lower,  and  a  pos- 
itive perfection  is  imparted  to  human  nature  that     -  - 
previously  lacking  in  it.   Original  rightcouaieas  is 
in  reference  lo  the  created  and  natural  characteriatica 
oT  man,  a  tvprmalaTBl  gift. 

"The  second  peculiarity  in  the  papal  anthmpology 
connMs  in  the  tenet  that  oj>ottiug  inroirt*  lie  lot*  of> 
mpmalansl,  bat  nU  of  a  nalural  giji.  By  the  art  oi 
tranegreMion,  human  nature  lapses  bacli  into  that  con 
dition  of  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  sirfrit  u 
which  it  was  created.  In  losing  its  original  righteous- 
ness, therefore,  it  loaes  nothing  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed bv  the  cTtalim  act,  but  only  that  superadded  gift 
which  was  bestowed  siibseitiicntly  lo  Ibis.  The  su- 
premacyofthehigherover  the  lower  part  is  lost  by  the 
Adamic  tnnsgrereion,  and  the  two  parts  of  msn,  the 
lleah  and  the  spirit,  fall  into  their  jirimMre  and  fHirHnii 
antagonism  again.  Original  righteousness  being  a  su. 
pemalural  gilt,  original  sin  is  the  loss  of  il,  and.  in  reali- 
ty, the  restorstion  oT  man  to  the  slate  in  which  he  wai 
creMcd"  (Shedd,//W.  n/Oorf.  ii,  MC). 

The  "  imager"  or  liheneas  of  Uod,  in  which  man  wh 
made,  has,  by  some,  been  assigneil  exclnsir<4y  lo  the 
body;  by  others  rtmply  to  the  soul;  other»,again, 
(bund  its  essence  in  the  circumstance  of  his  ------- 


Aslo 


dy.  It  i 


lake  up  any  large  space 
in  no  instance  can  that  literally  bear  the  image  of  God, 
that  is,  be  "like"  God.  Descant  ever  »>  much  or  evei 
eo  poetically  upon  man's  upright  and  noUe  form,  thit 
has  no  more  likeness  to  God  than  a  pmne  or  reptile  one: 
Ood  is  incorporeal,  and  has  no  bodily  shape  lo  be  th( 
antitype  of  anything  material  Not  mote  tenahte  is  Ihe 
notion  that  the  image  of  (iod  in  man  consiatcd  in  the 
"dominion"  which  was  granted  to  him  over  this  lower 
world.  Umitod  dominion  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  image 
«f  large  and  absolute  dot 
have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God's  dominion,  which 
is  accident  merely,  for,  before  any  creatures  existed,  God 


Id  have 


likeness  of  (iod  himself,  of  something 
Ail  nontrr.  SliU  further,  man,  according  lo  the  history, 
was  evidently  made  in  the  image  ofGod,M  on^tn  his 
having  dominion,  as  the  Hebrew  connective  particle 
(**  and")  imports.    Ue  who  was  to  have  doounian 
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»  made  before  be  oonld  be  inrcrtad  Wbk 

refore  dominion  was  oonaequeot  to  hia  exial- 
"  image"  and  "  likenesa"  oI  God,  and  onU 

unpts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  apon  ■obh 
al  quality  in  which  to  plfce  that  "  imaftc"  of 
ich  man  was  created,  are  not  only  uncaUed  fb> 
'ircment,  but  ar 


We  shall,  it 


by  various  part*  of  Scripture,  fWnn  which  alone  we  raoaa 
derive  our  infonnalion  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  this  "iDuge"  must  be  somelliing  eaicatial  to 
Bumething  only  which  cannot  be  loal. 
inie,  And  that  ipvelation  places  it  in  what 
human  natnre;  bat  that  it  should  com- 
prehend nothing  else,  or  one  quality  only,  haa  no  [iraof 
or  reason;  and  we  are,  in  bet,  taught  that  it  coinpriaca 
also  what  is  not  casential  to  human  nature,  and  what 
may  be  lost  and  be  regained.  Ai  lo  both,  the  evidenc* 
of  Scripture  is  explicit. 

(I.)  When  God  is  called  "the  Father  of  Bpirit.%*  s 
likeness  ia  certainly  intimated  between  man  artd  God  in 
the  tpiritm^ilii  nf  their  nature.  This  is  also  implied 
in  the  striking  argument  of  Paul  with  the  Athenians: 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offtpring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  Ihijik  that  Ihe  godhead  is  like  unio  gold. 


e  gtave 


plainly  referring  to  Ihe  idolatrous  slatun  by  which  God 
was  represented  among  heathens.  If  likeness  lo  God  in 
msn  consisted  in  bodily  shape,  this  would  not  hare  been 
an  argument  against  human  reprfMntalionB  <^tbc  D^ 
ity;  but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expmaa  it,  that  "we 
are  lo  undersland  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  db  we 
arv  his  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher,  more  nobla,  and 
mure  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  flgore, 
as  who  can  tell  bow  to  |^ve  the  figure  or  itnagc  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power '/**  In  spirit- 
uality, and  consequently  immateriality,  this  image  of 
God  in  man,  then,  in  Ihe  flrst  particular,  ooniUBla. 

(9.)  The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  iS,  is  ev- 
idence that,  in  Ihe  opinion  of  (he  ancient  Jewa,  the  im- 
age of  God  in  man  comprised  wnMrfutty  also :  <-  Fo 
(iod  created  man  to  he  immorial,  and  made  him  to  ba 
an  image  of  his  own  etemily ;"  and  ihough  oitwr  cte*- 
lures,  and  even  the  body  of  man,  were  made  capable  of 
immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human  ftiBC, 
whatever  we  may  ihink  of  the  case  of  animala,  would 
have  escaped  death,  bad  not  an  entered  Ihe  world,  yet, 
without  running  into  the  absurdity  of  Ihe  "  natural  im- 

been  cnnslituted  itn  mortal  in  a  high  arkd  pccidiar  sense, 
which  has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  dm- 
ticm  amidst  the  universal  dealh,  notonly  ofsnimalsbot 
of  the  bodies  of  all  human  bdngs.  See  Ihmoktaijtt, 
(3.)  To  these  correspondences  we  are  to  add  that  of 
■Hfr&rc'udfpoKm,  and  we  hai'e  what  divines  have  call- 


inefliKcable.     He  was  made  capable  uf  faKHrJnfyr,  and 
he  was  endowed  with  liberty  of  wiU, 

(4.)  This  RBtursl  imsge  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
created,  was  the  foundation  of  that  morol  image  by  whiA 
also  he  was  distinguished.  Unless  he  had  been  a  tpir- 
itual.  knowing,  and  willing  being,  be  would  have  been 
wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  be  had  such 
qualities  eminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  im- 
age of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  attributes  Just  stated 
we  have  also  the  expieea  testimony  of  Sciipluie.  "la 
this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  nun  upright, but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  There  is  also 
an  express  illuuon  to  the  moral  image  of  God,ip  which 
man  was  first  created,  En  CoLiii,  10,  "AtmI  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  reneivcd  in  knowledge  alter  the 
inuigc  of  him  that  created  him;"  and  in  Eph.  iv, S4, 
"Put  nn  the  new  man,  which  alter  God  is  cteated  in 
righteousness  and  tme  holinem."  This  also  may  be 
Hnally  argued  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  ibe  hia- 
loriao  of  the  CTcatioD  represents  Ihe  OcaUo'  as  viewing 
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Ac  worki  of  hii  handt  "  4a  ■nry  good."  This  u  pn>- 
BoancRl  with  reference  Ui  each  individiully  **  well  u 
to  the  whole;  "And  God  nw  evfrytking  that  ha  had 
made,  and  bebold,  it  wa«  very  good."  But  aa  lo  man, 
tha  goodneea  must  iteoemrily  imply  moral  aa  well  aa 
pfayvcal  qualiiiea.  Without  lliem  he  would  have  heen 
imperTectaa  wum;  and,  bad  lliey  exiated  in  bim.  in  their 
Cnt  ciURiaea,  pervefted  and  ilnful,  he  muac  have  been 
m  tic^itinn,  and  could  not  hare  been  proaounccd  ■'  veiy 
good."— Wataon,  IntilHla,  ii,  9-18. 

Fcum  this  point  of  view  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
apfnheiivon  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  image,  God,  aa 
aa  abauEatc  spirit,  whoae  euential element  trflife  is  love, 
eaanot  but  manifest  hinuelf  in  an  el«mal  object  of  thii 
lore,  of  the  same  eaaence  with  hinuelf.  This  is  the  Son, 
the  eternal,  abaoluce,  immanent  image  of  GwL  But  aa 
(iod,  by  virtue  of  his  unfathomable,  overflawing  love, 
calls  also  forth  (or  creates)  other  beings,  to  whom  he 
wiUi  to  impart  bii  bliaaful  life  by  the  eatabliahing  of  his 
kiiq;dam,  he,  the  type  of  all  perfection,  cannot  create 
them  but  alter  hia  own  image,  as  be  sees  it  from  all  eter- 
nity in  the  Son.  This  cittiltd  image  of  Uod  ii  man  in 
his  primitive  condition.  Man  waa  the  real  object  of 
God'a  creativg  activity,  as  it  teen  in  God's  special  <le- 
coion  with  regard  lo  his  creation  (Oen.i,26;  comp^Paa. 
riii),  and  mankind  are  called  to  be  the  real  population 
of  his  kingdom.  The  whole  universe  (and  even  in  some 
•ease  the  angels,  Heb.  i,  14)  was  only  created  for  man, 
which  is  the  reason  why  be  was  not  created  till  all 
other  things  were  ready  for  him.  The  faculties  whicb 
Mbei  creatures  preaent  only  in  a  limited,  disconnected 
manner,  wore  in  him  (aa  the  /iirpucair^l')  united  iuto  a 
htrmonioua  whole;  moreover,  in  him  aliine  (aa  the  /u- 
ipi^os'),  of  all  creaUirea,  was  the  personal  spiritual  life 
of  God  mirrored;  and  by  direct  inspiraiion  of  the  divine 
bnmth  of  life,  the  apirit  waa  infuse.!,  by  which  he  be- 
came a  spiritual,  ■elf-.consciouB,  free,  and  individual  aoul. 
Kan  was  created  God's  image  in  his  individualism.  As 
God  is  not  an  abstract,  bat  a  real  spirit,  full  uf  the  living 
poven  which  created  the  world,  so  the  image  of  God  in 
mtn  embraced  his  whole  nature.  It  extended  also  lo 
the  body  aa  the  outward  image,  the  dwellinif  and  orgfan 
of  the  sauL  Man  was  created  the  image  of  God  in  the 
totality  of  his  being.  But,  while  man  was  thus  made 
the  image  of  God  to  hinuelf,  he  was  also  made  tlie  im- 
age  of  Uod  (o  the  worLI  befi>re  which  be  stands  as  the 
repramtattve  of  God,  a  relation  by  which  the  mastery 
Brer  the  outer  world  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
i.l8-S0)  ia  ahown  to  have  an  inner  foundation.  Thus 
tm  tba  iisags  of  God  was  innate  in  man  and  inaliena- 
ble. This  innate  state,  however,  bespoke  a  corrcspaud- 
ii^  LMtaal  Hats.  Inasmuch  as  God  the  Spirit  is  love, 
Dta  waa  destined  to  a  life  of  love,  and  was  at  once 
IjCDught  into  it  hy  commnnion  with  God.  From  the 
heart,  bowever,  as  the  oenire  of  individual  life,  the  pow- 
a  of  love  manifesla  iltetf  in  the  diiection  of  knowledge 
tt  ITolh  and  witdom  (objective  and  aubfe^tive  direc- 
tion), and  in  the  direction  of  the  will,  at  fivedoni  and 
tmctiiy  (fonoal  and  material  directions),  yrt  so  that 
Ihrtt  qiiritual  condiliont  in  their  original  working  pro- 
duced a  state  partly  of  untried  innocence  and  partly  of 
■ofidding  development.  To  the  body,  the  ima^e  of 
God  pfTKured  immortality  (po—e  wn  mori),  as  the  out- 
nnj  diasobition  of  the  forces  (death)  is  but  the  result 
gfu  inward  dissolution  of  the  principle  of  life.  With 
■eitaid  to  the  woild,  however,  man  obtained  by  it  a  pow- 
■,  in  consequence  i^whicb  the  worid  becomea  subject  to 
hill  by  love,  and  not  by  force ;  and  by  hia  knowledge  of 
in  natorc  (Gen.  ii,  19,  20),  he  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
Uod't  will  in  it. 

This  habitual  reaemblance  to  Ood,  which,  with  the 
i>age  of  God  innate  in  man's  nature,  formed  the  nat- 
Bil,  original  aUte  of  man,  was  W  ty  rin,  as  the  life 
afkiTe,  ooming  tnm  God,  which  formed  its  basis,  waa 
ttstmyed  by  ■elBshness  coming  from  the  heart  of  man. 
h  «o«ld  only  be  mloied  by  the  absolute  image  of 
Uod  (hs  Soo,  sooRe  of  tha  life  of  love  for  the  world. 
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assuming  himself  the  form  of  man.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  made  flesh,  is  the  real,  personal  restoration 
of  the  image  ofGndin  humsnily.  Since  in  the  tlesh  he 
overcame  ain  fur  ua  by  hie  death,  and  raiaed  our  nature 
to  glory  in  his  resurrection,  loan  can  again  become  par- 
taker of  the  righteousness  and  spiritual  glory  which  be- 
long to  him.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fills  our  hearU 
with  lore  for  God,  the  image  of  God  ia  restored  in  ua  in 
truth  and  uprightneea.  See  C.  Sartoriua,  D.  Lekre  r.  d. 
ieiliffn  Liibe  (Stutlg.  1843),  i,  84  sq.) ;  J,  T,  Beck,  D. 
ekriML  Uirmitauchiifl  ancA  dot  biU.  Urhmdm  (Stutt. 
I»41),i,gl9!  ii.timitKraen,D.ckTi1t.Doymalik(KM, 
ISfiO),  p.  156;  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann,  Dtr  SckriJlbnceU 
(NordUngen,  1851),  i,  ■it»-ibi;  G.  Tbomaaiua,  CkruA 
1-trwon  u.  H'rri  (Erlangen,  IS53].  i,  14T-M4;  Henog, 
Iltal-i:iieytlBp.m,mi;  Knapp,  rAiwA}^,  sect.  53  et  sq. ; 
Winer.  Comparra.  DnrtlrUang,  p.  S3 ;  Watson,  ImiituUt 
voL  ii,  ch.  i ;  CrUici  Sacri,  "tie  Inuigme  Da,"  i.  40 ;  Faw.- 
cett,  Srrmoiu,  p.  234 ;  Dwight,  Ttualugy,  i,  346 ;  South, 
ArmoM,  i,  46 ;  Grinfield, /nfuirji  into  tht  Imogt  of  God 
H  Mim  (Loud.  1837, 8vo)  -.  Harness,  ^rrwrni  on  Ike  /m- 
agt  qf  Cod  (Lcmd.  1841, 8vo);  BibliMirca  5acnj,vi>, 
409  {  Jackson,  Thos.,  Or^mal  Stale  of  Man,  in  Work*. 
iii,li  VanMilden.U'orjtf,  v,lllii  Harris,  J/a» /Vuisoaf 
(N.T.185l,Umo). 

Im&gB  of  JealonBj,    See  Jealoust,  Image  or. 

Imagery  (n'Sil^a,  maikUk',  an  inagt,  at  rendered 
Lev.xxvi,!;  or  jncTure,  as  rendered  Numb,  xxxlii, 52), 
only  in  the  phrase  "cAnrnim  of  kit  wmpny"  (Eiek. 
iii,I2).    The  scenes  of  pictorial  lepresenuiioi  -  '  -  ' 


f  then 


ected  with  an  instructive  pa^ 


iiig  pm; 


the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had  bi 
and  so  long  without  any  prospect  of  brighter  days,  and 
when  the  faith  and  hopes  of  many  of  the  unfottunale* 
were  waxing  dim  and  feeble.  Riekiel,  in  presence  of  hia 
friends,  consisting  of  the  exl]cd  elders  of  Judah,  wM 
suddenly  rapt  in  myatic  vision,  and  gTac>ous.y  shown, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  hu  jaout  as- 
sociates, the  reasons  of  God's  protracted  controvert 
with  Israel,  and  the  sad  necesuty  there  waa  for  stQl 
dealing  hardly  with  them.  Transported  by  the  Spirit 
(not  bodily,  indeed,  nor  hy  external  force,  but  in  bnag- 
ination)  to  the  tity  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  there 
saw,  as  plainly  aa  if  it  bad  been  with  the  eye  of  seiue, 
alrucitiea  going  on  within  the  precinctt  of  the  hcly 
place — the  perpetration  of  which  in  the  very  cafntal  of 
Judfis,  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  lo  put  his  name 
there,  aObrded  proof  of  the  woful  extent  of  national 
apostasy  and  coiraption,  and  was  sufficient  to  Justify, 
both  CO  the  mind  <^  the  prophet  and  hia  circle  of  pious 
associates,  tbe  teverily  of  the  divine  Judgments  im  Is- 
rael, and  the  loud  call  there  waa  (or  fffolonging  and  in- 
creaaing,  inatead  of  putting  a  qieedy  end  to,  the  dire 
calamities  they  had  so  long  been  Buffering  (Eieh.  viii). 
See  ExEKiKi. 

The  Arst  spectacle  that  caught  bit  eye  aa  he  pema- 
bulated,  in  mystic  viuon,  the  outer  court  of  the  'Temide 
— that  court  where  the  people  usually  assembled  to 
worship — waa  a  colossal  alatue,  probably  of  Baal,  around 
which  crowds  of  devotees  were  performing  their  frantic 
levelries,  and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were  proudly  bl»- 
loning  on  IhowsUs  and  portals  of  the  house  of  him  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  a  Goil  jealous  of  his  honor  (ver. 
a ;  liwth,  ad  loc.).  Scarcely  had  the  prophet  recover- 
ed from  bis  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  open  and 
undisguised  idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  chat  aacred  in- 
closuie,  when  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  another 
way,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominalioru.  Leading 
him  lo  that  side  of  the  court  along  which  were  iwlged 
the  houses  of  the  prieslt,  his  conductor  pointed  to  a  mud 
wall  (ver.  T),  which,  to  screen  themselves  from  observa- 
linn.  the  ajMSUIe  servanu  of  the  true  God  had  raised ; 
and  in  that  waU  was  a  small  chink,  by  widening  which 
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Kc  illKflvrred  >  pamgc  into  ■  aecnt  ihunbcr,  which 
«u  compUtely  iiiip«Tvinu9  t»  the  ny>  ot  the  hid,  bat 
which  he  fuund,  on  enterinf;  it,  lightMl  up  by  t  piofu- 
■ioD  of  brilliuit  Umjs.  The  nde*  of  it  were  covered 
with  nuroerous  painting!  of  lieuU  and  reptilee — the  f»- 
varil«  deiriea  of  Egypt;  and  with  their  eyea  intently 
flxed  on  them  decoruians  wu  i  conclave  or  •evoity 
penons,  in  the  garb  ot  priesM — the  exact  nnmber,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  individual  memberi  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who  atiwd  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  holding  in 
their  hands  each  a  golden  cenaer,  containing  all  the 
ooally  and  oiloriferoiu  materials  which  the  pomp  and 
magnlHcence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  required.  "There 
was  every  form  nf  cmping  thinga  and  abominable 
beaata,  and  all  the  idols  uf  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed 
lound  about,"  The  scene  described  was  wholly  Ibnned 
on  the  model  of  Egyptian  worships  and  every  one  who 
has  read  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Belioni,  Richardson, 
and  others,  will  perceive  the  close  resemblance  that  it 
bean  10  the  outer  walls,  the  sanctnaries,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphical  figures  that  diatinguished  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy of  Egypt  (see  Kitto,  Pirt.  BibU,  note  ad  loc).  What 
were  the  strange  and  unrightly  images  engraven  on  the 
walla  of  this  chamber  discovered  by  EHkiel,  and  (hat 
fbrmed  the  objects  of  the  profane  reverence  of  these 
apoatate  councillors,  toay  be  known  from  the  fnUowi 
metrical  description,  which  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  lung  I 
BritiahconaulinF,gypl,haa  drawn  of  the  goda  wonh 
pad  by  the  ancient  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  that  coi 
tty  ("Egypt,"  in  Hall's  I.^e  <if  aalt,  ii,  HH}.  Tbow 
who  have  prosecuted  their  meaichea  among  the  rub- 
biih  of  the  temples,  he  aays,  have  found  in  the  deeply- 
•eqneNered  ebambera  they  were  able  to  reach^ 
"  The  wlldett  itnage),  unheard  nr,  atranirf, 
Thatcher  poisled  an tlqnarlaDs' brains: 
Oenll,  with  heada  of  b1rd«.  tiavrlu,  tbia,  drakei, 

Bntla,  rama,  and  monkeja,  bippopotaBil. 
With  knib  In  paw,  anspended  ttom  the  akj; 
Ooda  gennlnstHng  meu.  and  men  tnnMdgoda, 
Beal«dln  honor,  with  vllt  crooks  and  rodai 
Vait  tcarabiel.  globea  bj  handa  upheld, 
From  chaos  aprin^nu.  'mid  ao  eodleaa  Beld  1 
Offurraa  gToie«i)oe.  the  aphlni,  the  cmcodlle. 
And  oiber  repllks  ftvDi  the  allme  ot  Nile." 


>r  uill  ftirtliel  how  exactly 
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inner  chamber  that  Eiekiel  saw  wai  enutmctH 
the  Egypliin  fashion,  we  aubjmn  an  extract  from 
the  worii  of  another  traveller,  descriptive  of  the  Rieat 
temple  of  EdfA,  one  of  the  admirable  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty, from  whichit  willbe  seen  that  the  degenente  prieMi 
of  Jerusalem  had  boirowed  the  whole  style  of  the  cdiBce 
which  they  were  celebiiating  their  hidden  rilca — ita 
m,  ill  entrance,  aa  well  aa  its  pictorial  amamnits  en 
the  walla — IVom  their  id<dairoua  neighbors  of  Egypt : 
Consideisbty  below  the  eurftoe  of  the  adjiniiing  tHUd- 
ing,*  says  be,  "  my  conductor  pointed  out  10  me  a  ehiiit 
tK  101  oil  wall,  Which  he  told  me  I  ahoold  creep  through 
on  my  hands  and  feet ;  the  aperture  was  not  two  feet 
and  a  half  btgfa,  and  aoaieely  three  ftet  and  a  h^ 
broad.  My  ctmpanion  lud  the  courage  to  go  Ibat, 
thruating  in  a  tamp  before  him ;  I  followed.  The  passage 
waa  so  narrow  that  my  mouth  and  nose  wen  almoM 
buried  in  the  dust,  and  I  was  nearly  auflbcaled.  After 
t  ten  yards  in  utter  dariineaa,  the  heat 
c,  the  hnathing  was  lahorioua,  the  per^ 
apiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would  have  giim 
the  world  to  have  got  out;  but  my  companion,  whow) 
person  I  could  not  dialinguish,  though  his  voice  waa 
audible,  called  out  to  me  to  craw]  a  few  feet  hmher, 
and  that  I  should  find  jdeiity  of  rootn.  I  Joined  him  at 
length,  and  had  the  inexpreaaiLle  aatiafartion  ofatand- 

ipiendid  opnrrrHirnt  i^grtat  magmtudr,  adorned  with  an 
incredible  profusion  nf  aacred  pawOii^  and  kirrvglfpJl- 
fea"  {Maddsi'a  rmceb  «  Turby,  Eggpl,  efc  ,■  see  aW 
Maurice,  Imfia*  Amtiq.  ii,  !1S).  In  the  dark  recows  of 
such  a  chamber  as  this,  which  they  entered  like  tbe 
traveller  thnni^h  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  and  in  which 
was  painted  to  the  eye  the  grotesque  and  motley  gmip 
of  Egyptian  divinilie*,  were  the  chief  men  at  Jerusa- 
lem actually  employed  when  Eiekiel  nw  them.  With 
minda  highly  ercited  by  the  dating' ^dendor,  and  tbe 
clouds  of  fragrant  amrdte  that  filled  the  apartment,  the 
performen  oT  thoae  clandestine  ritea  seetn  to  hare  so^ 
paased  ei'en  tbe  enthuiriastic  seal  of  their  anceaton  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  when,  crowding  round  the  pedestal 
of  the  golden  calf,  they  rent  the  ur  with  their  dice  ef 
"  Tbcse  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !"  Beneath  a  calmer  ex- 
ra  m  the  scene  pointed  out  to  Eukicl 


Ity.  Every  form  of  animal  life,  from  the  nobleet  qiMd- 
ruped  10  the  most  kiatheoiae  reptile  that  q>awned  i» 
Egypt,  received  a  ahan  of  their  insuie  homage;  and 
the  moat  extraordinary  feature  of  the  scene  was  thai 
the  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the  ditector  of  these 
foul  myateriea,  the  maaterof  ctremonies,  was  Jaaaaniah, 
a  descendant  of  that  lealnus  tcribe  who  had  gained  so 
much  renown  as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  Ung 
Joaiah,  and  whose  family  had  for  generations  been  le- 
garded  aa  the  most  illuattioua  for  piety  in  the  land.  The 
presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated  house  in  such  a  dea 
of  impurity  struck  the  prophet  as  an  electric  abock,  and 
showed,  better  than  all  the  other  painful  apeclMJe*  thb 
chamber  exhibited,  to  what  a  fearful  extent  idolatiy 
had  inundated  the  land.     See  li>oi.ATRr. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  impoaable  for  nea  to 
have  sunk  to  s  lower  depth  of  auperatition  thao  that  «f 
imitating  the  Egj-ptiana  in  worshipping  the  monataa 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  vegetable  produce  of  their  Aelda  and 
gardena,  had  not  the  prophet  been  directed  to  Uim  yet 
again,  and  he  would  aee  greater  abotninatioiis  that  they 
did.  "Then  be  bronght  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lard'a 
honsr,  which  waa  towards  the  north  1  and  beheld,  there 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammni"  (ver,  U>.  Tbia,  Ibe 
principal  deity  of  the  Phomiciana,  and  who  waa  ofteo 
called  also  by  that  p««ple  Adoni,  that  is,  My  Lord,  be- 
came allerwarda  famona  in  the  Grecian  mythology  un- 
der the  well-known  name  of  Adonis;  and  the  drcna- 
aUnce  of  hia  being  selected  fur  the  subject  of  their  moat 
beautiful  fiction  by  so  many  of  the  claaie  poets  ia  B 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his  nma 
and  ritual  excited  aiDaog  the  Idoluen  of  the  andaBt 
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mrid.  It  u  Mid  ID  Ii>v«  ori)^nated  in  a  tngic  idrui-  I 
Urn  ib»  befpll  ui  intrepid  md  beautirul  prinm  o(  Pbce- 
nda,  who  wis  Idlled  while  hunting  ■  wild  bow,  lij- 
vtuch  that  land  was  infeited,  and  who«e  iintimel;'  doth 


•even  daya  thM  the  fcMivil  lasted,  Ilw 
appeared  to  tie  ■  nation  of  nounien;  and 

>WD  aod  village  a  flctitiona  Tepieientation  of 
raa  fcnt  up  for  Ihe  occuion,  and  the  whole 


nnr  SOr  hii  hapltM  hte,  mora  eapecdally  at  Bybloa,  in 
Sjiia,  where  a  temple  was  erected  in  honor  or  thii  na- 
tiooal  deity.  A  alnuige  impoMure  wu  practiied  to  in- 
fueare  the  public  lamentationa.  There  wu  in  thia 
temple  a  gigantic  etatue  of  Ihe  i^od,  the  eyes  of  which 
woe  filled  with  lead,  which,  on  fire  bring  applied  wJLh- 
tg,  of  courae  melted  and  fell  in  big  dtupa  tn  ihe  ground, 
a  Hgnal  for  tbe  loud  wailingi  of  the  by-Randen,  whose 
tjtm,  in  lympathetic  imitation,  were  dissolved  in  lean. 
Cmpicuooi  among  the  crowd  on  such  occarinns,  S  band 
ef  Bketcenary  femalee  directed  the  orgies;  and,  in  eorv- 
tnulj  with  an  ancient  custom  of  bewuling  the  dead 
OD  amivetaariea  at  the  doort  ofhoiutt  (Fotrer's  Crtcun 
Atlij.  bk.  iv,  eh.  lit),  others  look  their  ttalion  at  the 
jBfr,  with  their  fiues  directed  northwards,  as  Ihe  sun 
WIS  said  to  have  been  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  at 
ibt  lime  when  Tammuz  died.  These  violent  effona  in 
ranaming  were  always  followed  by  scenes  of  Ihe  most 
KeatiDui  and  revnliing  revelry,  which,  though  not  men- 
iHoed,  are  manifeatly  implied  among  Ihe  "greater 
dMaunBdans"  whieh  degraded  this  other  grunp  of  idol- 
sleia.     See  Tahmuz. 

Beaidea  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  oleics  of 
Tammuz,  Iheie  was  another  Ibim  nf  luperaiilion  Mill, 
which  in  Jerusalem,  then  almost  wholly  given  lo  idot^ 
tn,  had  ila  rUatingui«hed  patrons.  "Turn  thee  yet 
again,"  laid  his  celestial  guide  lo  the  prophet,  "and  thou 
ifcdl  see  greiler  ibocninationB  than  these"  (ver.  IS). 
Ho  be  btrmght  him  "  anlo  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
booK,  and  behold,  at  Ihe  door  of  tbe  temple  of  tbe  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five-and- 
twentT  men,  with  their  backs  towards  Ihe  temple  of  the 
LMd,  and  th«r  faces  towards  the  east ;  and  they  wot- 
diippnl  the  sun  towards  the  east"  Perhapa  of  all  tbe 
vannies  of  supen^Iion  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
n«tetni  in  that  period  of  general  decline,  none  display- 
ed such  flagrant  dishonor  to  the  (kxi  of  Israel  as  thit 
Idem.  Alessnilrinus,  ^(rom,  vii,  StO) ;  for,  as  the  most 
tuly  place  was  titiiated  at  Ihe  west  end  of  the  sanclu- 
•ry.  it  was  impnaaible  for  these  twenty-live  men  la  pay 
Ibeic  homage  lu  Ihe  rising  sun  without  turning  their 
tiabks  on  the  consecrated  pUce  of  the  divine  preveuce ; 
and  acondingly  this  fourth  cirele  is  intiwluced  last,  as 
if  ibeir  employment  ffsmed  the  climax  of  abominations 
•-tbe  worst  and  most  woful  aign  of  Ihe  times.  Could 
TMger  proofs  be  wanted  that  the  Lord  had  not  for' 
mim  Israel,  but  was  driven  from  ihem  ?  This  was  the 
tsssoo  intenileil,  and  actually  accomplished  by  the  vi- 
■DOi  for  while  the  prcipbet  was  made  aware  hy  this 
■yaic  scene  uf  ihe  actual  slaie  uf  things 
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T  the  emancipation  of  ll 
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ry.     See 


Inusa-wonUp,  the  aaoration  of  artiAdal  repre- 
lions  of  teal  or  imaginary  objects.  See  Idolatri. 
Imagf-mniip  among  lit  Jttei. — It  has  always 
a  lendency  of  tbe  boman  mind,  unlaught  by  true 
latiaB,  la  embody  the  invisible  deity  in  some  visible 
*   titB,soil  especially  in  the  human  form.     This  led  to 

Ite  niDd,  in  painting  or  staluaiy,  under  ill  kinds  of 
*i»es,  such  as 
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ered  as  being  thenuelves  the  gods,  and  to  be  wonhipped* 
in  temples  and  on  allant  I'he  Jews,  as  wonhippen  of 
OIK  (iod.  were  by  the  law  of  Moees  forbidden  to  mika 
any  image  of  Jehoi'ih;  but  the  people,  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  Ibe  Egyptians,  compelled  Aaron  to  erect  a 
gnldencalf  in  theUnert.  After  Iheirenlmnce  inloCa- 
naan,  asthe  worship  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  folly  organ- 
ized and  Bcceaaible  to  all,  they  made  use  in  their  houae- 
hold  devotions  of  images  of  the  Invisible,  and  that  pia^ 
tice  became  quite  general ;  but,  as  the  civi)  and  religious 
organization  of  the  Jews  became  more  developed,  thia 
praclioo  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  and  it  was  no  linger 
tolerated  imder  David  and  Solomon.  After  ihe  sepan- 
lion  between  Judah  and  Israel,  Rehoboam  restored  the 
use  of  image!  in  Ihe  latter  kingdom  for  political  mod vea, 
erecting  g^den  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  the  wonhip  of  images  found,  however,  but 
few  partisans.    After  the  captivity  of  Babylon  we  find 

II.  /r  lilt  Ciritliaii  ChanA. — Images  were  unknown 
in  the  worship  of  Ihe  primitive  Chiislians ;  and  thia  fact 
was,  injleed,  made  Ihe  ground  of  a  charge  of  athelam  on 
the  part  of  the  heathen  against  the  Christians.  Tbe 
primitive  Chrisliins  abstained  fmm  the  worvhip  of  im- 
ages, nul.  a»  Ihe  KumanistH  pretend,  from  tenderness  to 
heathen  idolileis,  but  because  they  thought  it  unlawful 
in  iuelr  to  make  any  images  of  the  deity.  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexanilrin  us,  ind  Origen  were  even  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  second  commandment,  painting  and  engrav- 
ing were  unlawful  lo  a  Chiistiin,  styling  them  evil  and 
wicked  aits  (Tertullian,  dt  Idoi.  c.  iii ;  Clem.  Alexand. 
Admim.  ad  Gft.  p.  41;  Origen,  conira  Crlnm,  vi,  ISS). 
Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Baailidians  (q. 
V.)  and  Ihe  Carpocratians  (q.  v.), made  (ffigiei  ofChriat, 
Sl.Paul,eU.  See  Gnostkh.  This  example  of  profesaed 
))hilosophen  was  nOI  without  ilslntiaence  on  Ihe  Church, 
and  it  wai  seconded  by  a  similar  usage  among  the  Han- 
ichsMni  (q.  v.),  and  t^  the  steady  pressure  of  heathen 
idcu  and  habils  upon  Ctnislianily.  Emblems,  such  aa 
the  dove,  tbe  fish,  Ihe  anchor,  vine,  lambs  'tc,  engraved 
on  seals,  formed  the  Snt  step ;  then  came  paintinga 
represenling  Biblical  evenli,  saints  or  martyrs,  elc^ 
which  were  placed  in  the  vealibule  of  Ihe  church.  Yet 
thia  practice  waa  imfaTorably  regarded  by  tbe  ernoda 
of  the  4th  cenluiy.  When,  however,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, Christianity  wis  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the 
stale,  many  distinguished  persona  embraced  it,  and  ita 
ceremonial  became  more  imposingj  and  in  Ihe  (ilh  con- 
lury  the  use  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  jewelry  became 
general  for  the  deeoraiion  of  the  churches.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  symbolic 
religious  images.  PauUnus  of  Nola  (q.  v.)  was  chietly 
instrumental  in  inlroducing  these  practices  in  the  Weat, 
and,  as  the  Images  were  at  first  ehiefiy  tised  in  bo<dia 
inlended  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  tbe  laity 
[see  BiBM*  PAUPKHtB],  who  were  too  ignorant  to  read, 
they  pmbably  did  more  good  Ihan  harm  at  ihe  time ; 
but  as  Ihe  teachen  of  the  Chureh  became  gndnally 
more  accommodating  in  their  relations  with  the  hea- 
then, bedding  oat  greater  privileges  lo  them,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  their  old  usagta  while  conforming  to 
Ihe  outward  foims  of  Christianity,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages became  so  general  that  it  had  lo  be  repeatedly 
checked  by  laws.  In  the  6Ih  century  it  had  grown  into 
a  great  abuse,  especially  in  the  East,  where  imagea  were 
made  Ihe  ob|ect  of  espedal  adoration :  they  were  kissed, 
lamps  were  burned  before  Ihem,  incense  was  offered  lo 
them,  and,  in  short,  they  wore  treateii  in  every  teapect 
aa  the  heathen  were  wont  lo  treat  the  images  of  their 
god&  Some  of  the  beads  of  the  Church  encouraged 
these  practices  from  motives  ol  policy,  while  the  mora 
enlightened  and  evangelical  portion  strongly  oppoaed 
them.    Thb  gave  rise  lo  Ihe  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.). 

Neander  dacribes  the  origin  of  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  as  follows:  "It  was  not  in  the  Church, but  in 
the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use 
..    r„  .-..,.-.     1^  ^^  daily  inteioautae  with 
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meD,  the  ChriHtiuu  uw  themeelvea  ereiynrheie  hit- 
rounded  by  the  objecU  of  pagan  m^nhalogy,  or,  at  leut, 
hj  dl^ecU  ofleiiHve  lo  their  nxffal  and  ChriMiau  •enti- 
menu.    Bepretentationa  of  thia  nrt  covend  the  willa 
In  shupa,  and  were  the  oniantentg  of  drinkuig-Te«el> 
and  ■eal'-Tinf^  ou  ivhirh  the  paf^ami  fnquently  had  en- 
graved the  images  of  iheir  gods,  ao  that  they  might 
wonhip  them  when  they  pleated.     It  waa  natural  that, 
in  pU«  of  thtae  objecta,  bo  oBenaive  to  their  religioui 
and  moral  Mntimenta,  the  Christiana  abould  aubniitule 
othcra  more  agreeable  to  them.    Thna  they  preferred 
lo  have  on  the  gobleta  the  figure  of  a  ahepherd  canyiiig 
a  bunb  on  hia  shoulder,  which  waa  the  aymbol  of  our 
Saviour  reacuing  the  repenlant  ainner,  aerarding  to  the 
Ooapel  parable.     Clement  of  Alexandria  aaya,  in  refer- 
mce  to  the  aeal-ringa  of  the  Chriatiana, '  Let  our  aignsta 
be  a  dove  (the  aymbol  of  the  Holy  S|^t),  ix  a  fish,  or 
a  ahip  aailing  towarda  heaven  (the  aymbot  of  the  Clirii- 
tian  Church  and  of  the  individual  Cbriatian  toul},  or  a 
lyre  (the  aymbol  of  Cbriatian  Joy),  or  an  anchor  (  ' 
symbol  of  Cbriatian  hope) ;  and  he  who  ia  a  fiahen: 
vrill  not  be  forgetful  of  the  apostle  Fetei,  and  of 
children  taken  from  the  water;  for  no  images  of  gods 
should  be  engraved  on  the  ringa  of  those  who  are  f 
bidden  all  intemnirae  with  idula;  no  sword  or  bow 
tlie  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goUets  on 
the  rings  of  thoae  who  aie  the  friends  of  aolHiety.' 
nli^os  emblems  passed  from  domntic  use  i^ 
L'hurches  perhaps  as  early  as  tho  end  nf  the  Sd  century. 
The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  this  mannei       ""' 
Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year  803,  opposed  this 
tioa  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  'the  objecta  of  worship 
and  adontion  to  be  painted  on  the  walls'"  (Neandi 
Ckareh  lliitory,  i,  W2). 

III.  Image  loorthip  tn  lit  Roman  Catkolic  Ckart^. 
The  Romanists  deny  the  charge  of  worshipping  imagi 
or  idolatry,  which   has  often  been   and   ia   atill   made 
sgainat  them  by  Protwtants.     They  have  always  care- 
fully refrained  front  such  doctrinal  dtfinilkna  on  tht 
subject  aa  would  fully  convict  the  Church  of  idolatry. 
In  this  respect  the  course  of  the  Romish  Church  is  sim- 
ilar U>  itspmcedure  with  r^ard  to  the  doctrine  of  good 
irorjb,  which  It  presents  in  such  a  manner  aa  might  lead 
one  lo  think  that  it  strictly  asserts  the  merits  of  Christ 
aa  alone  rendering  our  worka  useful,  whilst  ir  pradvr 
the  believer  ia  pointed  to  good  works  as  the  means  of 
salvation.     So,  with  re^;anl  to  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  it  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
adoratiim  and  the  trorikip  of  aainta,  but  psctically  the 
prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  generally 
dressed  (o  the  saints  than  to  ChrisL     The  same  U 
place  with  regard  lo  images.     The  Council  of  Trent 
(Sen.  Rnv,  r>f  mrofdrtont  Sa-nrlonim,  etc)  su 
the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  ever  virgin  Mother  or 
God,  and  in  like  manner  of  other  saints,  sra  to  be 
and  retained,  and  that  du*  honor  md  rmrmlum 
be  awarded  tn  them.     Not  that  it  is  believed  tha 
divinity  or  power  i™<ie»  in  them,  on  account  of  i 
tbey  ate  to  be  worshiiiped,  or  that  any  benefit  is  tn  be 
sought  ftnoi  them,  or  any  contldence  placed  in  ioisges,  as 
was  formerly  done  1^  the  <ientiles,  who  liied  their  hope 
in  idols.    Ihil  the  honor  with  which  tbey  are  regai ' 
Is  referred  to  those  who  are  represented  by  them 
that  we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  the  saints,  w1 
Ukeneaea  lh«e  images  bear,  when  we  kiss  thero, 
uncover  our  heads  in  Iheir  presence,  and  piostrate  i 
selves."     The  council  quotes  on  this  subject  the  sec 
Synod  of  MicBS-     To  this  "  honor  and  veneration"  be- 
long the  solemn  consecration  of  the  images,  offering 
incense  before  them,  the  apecial  prayera  accompanying 
these  ceremonies  as  contained  in  the  Potaifiaih  Rom 
mm,  other  prayers  for  private  use  to  be  repeated  befoi 
the  ialage^  and  the  indulgences  granted  to  those  wl- 
Ailfil  that  duty,  as.     All  Ihia  shows  that  the  Bomia 
Church,  while  rejecting  in  form  the  dmtTint  of  imagv 
worship,  has  iiilroduced  the  pratlia  among  the  people. 
The  masses  do  not  and  cannot  undentand  the  subtle 


>  by  the  Church,  and  not  alwaya  stilcv 
irved  even  by  the  clergy.     The  Church  knows 
evil,  but  places  it  among  things  she  lokratea  fia 
the  sake  of  charity,  though  she  does  not  appmve  theok 
"  \  some  Roman  Catholic  theologians  appear  to  have 
ae  very  close  indeed  to  the  same  conception  as  Aa 
nee  on  this  point.     Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  his 
WB  of  imsgea  in  a  dilemma :  "  k  picture  considered 
itseiris  worthy  of  no  veneration,  but  if  we  conaidrr  it 
an  image  of  Christ  it  may  be  sllowalile  to  make  an  in- 
nsl  diatinctJuu  between  the  image  and  its  subject,  and 
irurio  and  'o/riu  are  as  well  due  to  it  as  to  Christ' 
Snt.  dial.  9,  qu.  I,  art.  2,  Sj  SaoHoa.mi.  ffi,  ait.  4,  b). 
naventun  drew  a  correct  conclusion  from  the  priod- 
;  "  Since  all  veneration  shown  to  the  image  of  Christ 
shown  to  Christ  himself,  then  the  imsge  of  Christ  ia 
a  entitled  lo  be  prayed  to"  {Caltv  lalriir,  L  iii,  diM. 
9,  an.  ],qu.  !).     Bellarmine  says  that  "  the  images  o( 
Christ  and  the  saints  are  to  be  adored  not  only  in  a  llg- 
urative  manner,  but  quite  poailivcly,  so  that  the  pray- 
ers aae  directly  addressed  to  them,  and  not  merely  aa 
the  representatives  of  the  original  (Ita  ut  ipsi  [imag- 
ines] teiminent  veneratinncm,  ut  in  ae  considerantur  et 
non  ut  vicem  gerunt  exemplsria).     The  image  itself  la 
in  some  degree  holy,  namely,  by  its  likencn  lo  onebcdy, 
its  ctmseoation  and  its  use  in  worship;  from  whence  it 
follows  that  the  images  themselves  are  not  entitled  to 
the  aame  honor  as  God,  but  to  less"  (Dt  InagimSHii,  L  ii, 
c  x),  L  e.  the  difference  between  the  divine  wonhip 
and  image  worship  is  one  of  degree  ot  quantity,  not  i/ 
nature  or  quality.     Such  theories,  allhougli  br  ovs- 
stepping  the  limits  of  the  decree  of  Trent,  are  yet  brely 
permitted  by  the  Romish  Church ;  it  neither  openly  ad- 
mits nor  officially  condcmna  them,  and  thus  leaves  an 
opening  for  sll  possible  degrees  of  idolatty,  over  wbidi 
many  an  honest  Koman  Catholic  priest  mouma  in  te> 


History  shows  that  the  first  tendency  It 
ship  waa  the  result  of  o  alow  but  continued  degenetacy. 
The  aome  argumcDIs  now  used  by  the  Romish  Chnr^ 
to  defend  image-worship  were  rejected  by  the  Cbristians 
of  the  first  three  centuries  when  used  in  the  defence  <jf 
idol-woiship.  The  heathen  said,  We  do  not  waish^ 
the  images  themselves,  but  those  whom  they  re|vestDt. 
To  this  Lactantius  answers  (/ssf.  IHt.  liU  ii,  c.  2),  "Too 
worship  them ;  for,  if  you  believe  them  to  be  in  heaven, 
why  do  you  not  raise  your  eyes  up  lo  heaven  ?  why  do 
you  look  at  the  wood  and  stone,  and  not  up.  whoe  yon 
believe  the  originsls  to  be?"  The  ancient  Church  re- 
jected the  use  of  all  images  (Sgnod  o/ElriTa,  806,  c.  86: 
"  llscuit,  picturss  in  eccleuis  esse  non  dvbere,  nc  quod 
colilur  aut  idoratur,  in  i«rietibus  depingatu^  The 
early  Christians  ci'jdenlly  feared  that  pictures  in  theii 
churches  would  eventually  become  objects  of  Iwayti. 
The  admisDon  of  images  into  the  chuirh  in  the  4th 
snd  6th  centuries  was  justified  on  the  th«wy  that  the 
ignorant  people  could  learn  the  bets  of  Christianity 
from  them  better  than  from  sermons  or  books.  But  the 
people  soon  lost  tight  of  this  nse  of  the  unagea,  and 
made  Itttm  the  objects  of  adoration.  This  took  place 
earlier  in  tbe  East  than  in  the  West;  but  the  abuse  gva- 
ed  ground  in  the  IsUei  region  in  a  short  time.  Seroma, 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  broke  several  imsges,  and  hadthm 
taken  out  of  the  chuich,  because  he  found  that  the  peo- 
ple prayed  to  them,  firegor^'  the  Great  proclaima  that 
he  does  not  allow  any  praying  lo  (aiforori)  tbe  im^i^ 
and  adds  to  this  that  Psulinus  of  Nots  and  Nilns  l«d 
already  said  that  paintinge  were  placed  in  the  chM^ 
only  in  (otler  that  tlie  uneducated  might  read  on  the 
walls  what  they  were  unable  to  read  in  books  (Kb.  ix, 
ep.  106).  He  also  laid  down,  as  a  general  pcincijile,  ia 
his  letter  to  Secundinus,  that  it  was  expedient  lo  ass 
the  visible  to  represent  the  invisible  O'l^  «■  *!>■  **).  - 
But  he  shows  evidently  thst  he  is  not  speaking  erf  a 
mete  objective  representation  of  Deity,  for  he  Mys  that 
'  ■  elf  (furnHtmimMi)  before  the  imafna. 
the  weU-known  Roman  Cat 
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1*  thm  ntUj  pnfi  to  CbrisL  The  woaDd  Cotracil  ct 
Kkaa  (A.D.7S7}  decre«tl  [he  validiLj  of  inuge'WDnhip, 
ad  Muihemalued  all  who  oppoted  it.  The  Fnnkuh 
ChDch,  un  the  other  hud,  though  it  did  not  (otbii  the 
■w  of  iDugc*  iu  the  church,  rornully  declared  igunit 
Ifaar  being  wonhipped.  Charlemifpie  OKiiMed  tn  the 
dKiH*  of  Che  nyDod  the  »-called  Cuuline  booki  {q.  v.). 
in  which  it  ij  exprcnly  uid  that  image*  are  aUawed 
in  the  church,  biu  not  to  be  prayed  tc,  only  to  excite 
tb(  aUHitioii  on  the  (utjecla  tittjr  commcmorau,  end  io 
adoni  (he  walla.  "Fot/'uit  nyi  fuitber  on, "  if  (onie 
cohghtenod  penona,  who  da  not  pay  to  tbe  image  il- 
Rl(bnt  to  hilt)  itreprceenUiibouldpnylf/bretheim- 
a|^  it  would  mialead  the  ignorant,  who  pny  only  to 
what  they  aee  before  their  eyn"  (lib.  iii,  16).  The  8yi^ 
ad  of  rraakrort  (ununoned  by  Charlemagne,  A.D.  794, 
and  cooaiatiiig  of  300  biahopi)  and  the  Synod  oT  Paria 
(816)  aulemnly  condemned  image~wor>hip>  The  latter 
cooiKil  even  t-entuied  to  reject  the  pope'a  contrary  optn- 
im  in  very  etning  terms.  During  the  whole  of  the  SKh 
oeotury  the  matter  via  thus  at  reat,  Claudius  of  Turin, 
Igobard,  and  other  of  the  most  important  thealogiam  of 
thai  peiwd  approving  the  action  ot  the  ayiwda.  Jonas 
of  Orleana,  an  opponent  of  Claudiua,  exfotniy  says,  in 
hi*  IM  cvili  iaiigiBam,  that  imagei  are  placed  10  the 
church  ''aolummodo  ad  instraendai  nescientium  OMnh- 
tat,"  The  Council  of  Trent,  aa  cited  above,  lecommeods 
iiiigi  ■  a*  roeani  of  imtructiug  the  people,  and  K>  indie 
the  laiibful  to  imitaU  the  aainti;  hut  in  later  tiniea 
(he  RuDiiah  Church  haa  added  to  this  what  the  Frank- 
iib  Chmch  of  the  Sth  and  9ch  ceutnries  had  h  wiidy 

Rjected HerHK•AE(I^£K3FUap.ii, 238-280.    Theflnc- 

laatiniB  of  opinion  and  Tariationa  of  discipline  in  the 
koouah  Church  on  the  subject  of  imsfce-woiahip  are 
wetl  eihiljitetl  by  Faber  (Z>j|(aiAtH  i/ AnwniiM,  p.  10 
et  SI}.).  See  Wliite,  Bamplon  Zecftiret,  a  8 ;  Coleman, 
Amdr^  Ckriniamlg,  chapL  xiii,  %  14 1  Spanheim,  Bin. 
Iwtagiiam,  Opera,  lom.  iii  Bingham,  Ori^ £r<u.,  book 
riii.  ch.  *iu ;  Teniaon,  0»  /dolalrg.y.  269  iq.;  Winer, 

1.    See  also  anidealcoiiockAm; 

■M.  Chubch;  Rouak  Chdroh. 

ZllUBllUtloil(Lat.uw;Ha/>a}.  "The  mcaningof 
this  word  enters  inlD  many  rdalionships,  and  is  thereby 
reodend  difficult  M  dcAne.  The  prindpal  meaning  is 
dgnbtina  what  eoonecu  it  with  poetry  and  fine  art,  IhMU 
which  the  other  aignifioations  branch  oft  The  simpleal 
maSt  of  explaining  this  complicated  relationship  will  be 
to  state  in  separation  tbe  different  oonstitucnta  of  the 
pmro-  in  question.  We  shall  Chen  see  why  and  wikan 
it  loucha  upon  otha  lacqlties,  which  still  require  (o  be 
distingnisheil  from  it. 

- 1.  Imagination  has  lor  its  objects  Ibe  eomrtle,  the 
real,  or  the  individual,  as  opfotid  to  abstraction*  and 
gcDeratitica,  which  are  che  matter  of  science.  The  full 
celutitig  of  reality  is  implied  in  our  imagination  of  any 
scaa  of  nature.      In  this  respect,  there  is  something 

to  iiasgiae  a  volcano,  according  as  we  succeed,  we  have 
Mm  the  mind  everything  that  a  spectator  would  ob- 
SESte  on  the  spot.  Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imag- 
iaitian  alike  deal  with  the  fulnea  of  the  actual  worid, 
a*  oppoaed  to  tbe  ■b*tr*etiaik*  of  science  and  tbe  reMoo- 

•The  faculty  called  coKrpfHn,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  tn  ilu  with  this  concrete  fulnees,  although,  in 
what  SL'  William  Hamiltco  deems  the  original  and 
pnpu  meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is  excluded. 
la  popular  language,  and  in  the  philcaophy  of  Dugald 
Siiwart,  conception  ie  applied  to  the  case  of  out  realii- 
faig  any  description  of  actual  life,  as  given  in  hialoiy  or 
in  poetry.  When  we  completely  enter  into  a  scene  por- 
tnycd  by  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  approach  the  siCu*- 
tioD  of  tbe  actoal  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  concnra 
what  is  meant,  and  also  to  imagine  it  i  the  best  word  for 
■U*  agniflcatioo  probably  ia  '  realize.' 

"  L  it  is  fiuther  eaaentia]  to  iiDBgiaati<H)  in  its  stricteet 
■BSe  that  there  ahonld  be  scane  origioal  construction,  or 
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that  what  is  imagined  shoold  not  be  a  men  ptctore  ei 
what  we  hsve  seen.  Cnativenete,  oiiginatton,  inven- 
tion, are  names  also  designating  the  same  power,  and 
excluding  mere  memory,  or  tbe  literal  nquwluction  of 
past  experience,  Every  artist  is  said  to  have  imsgins- 
tion  according  as  he  can  rise  to  new  combinations  or  ef- 
fects different  Omn  what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  ob- 
servation of  nature  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian 
would  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  tbe  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an  srtist, 
and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect,  but  we  should  not  dc». 
ignate  it  by  the  tenu  imagination.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  aeiencea,  and  in  all  CIk  common  arts,  Btmkesirf' in- 
vention and  new  conslnictions,  lo  which  it  might  seem  at 
Srst  sight  unfair  to  refuse  the  term  in  question,  if  origi- 
nality be  a  leading  feature  in  its  definition.  But  still  we 
do  not  nsoally  apply  (he  lenn  imagination  to  this  case, 
and  Ibr  a  reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the 
next  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  faculty. 

"S.  Imagination  has  for  its  ruling  element  soma  nio- 
ti4in  of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which  all  its  conBtructiona 
BTsgnnled.  Here  li^  Ihegreat  contrast  between  it  and 
Che  creativeness  of  science  and  mechanical  invention. 
These  last  an  instrumental  to  remote  objecta  of  con- 
venkncv  or  ]JeasuTe.  A  creation  of  tbe  imagination 
cornea  boms  at  oiKe  to  the  mind,  and  haa  no  ulterior 

"  Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some  strrag 
emotion,  the  current  of  out  Ihoughis  is  affected  and  col- 
ored by  that  emotion;  whatchime*inwithitisre;aiiwd, 
and  other  things  kept  out  of  sight.  We  also  form  new 
consUnetions  that  suit  the  state  of  the  roomenl.  Thus, 
in  fear,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  objecta  of  alarm,  and  even 
conjure  op  spectres  that  have  no  existence.  But  tbe 
highest  example  of  all  is  presemed  in  us  by  the  con- 
■truetiDni  of  flne  art,  which  are  determined  by  those  emo- 
tions called  at$lhtHc,  the  sense  of  beauty,  tbe  pleasures  of 
taste  1  they  are  sometimea  expressly  styled  '  pleasures 
of  the  imagination.'    The  artist  has  in  himself  thus* 


and  sbapea  his  creations  with  a  view  lo  gratifying 
them  to  the  utmost.  Thus  it  happens  thst  flne  art  and 
imagination  are  related  together,  while  sdence  and  use- 
ful art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  fsculties,  which 
may  also  be  bcnlUcs  of  invention.  1 1  is  s  devis  tion  from 
the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a  confounding  of  things 
esaentially  distinct,  lo  say  that  a  man  of  science  stands 
in  need  of  imagination  as  well  as  powers  of  reason  i  he 
needs  the  power  of  original  crHurruftuni,  but  bis  inven- 
tion* are  not  framed  lo  aalitfy  present  emotions,  but  to 
be  instrumental  in  remote  ends,  whicb  in  their  remote- 
ness may  excite  nothing  that  is  ususlly  understood  a* 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  hicutty  in  ques- 
tion if  he  produce*  anything  Miginsl  in  his  art. 

"The  name  'Fancy'  has  substantially  Ihe  meanings 
iKiw  described,  and  was  originally  identicsl  with  imag- 
ination.    It  ia  a  corruption  of/aa/wv,  from  the  Greek 
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different,  being  applied  lo  those  creaiioi 
widely  removed  from  the  world  of  reality.  In  the  ex- 
erdse  of  our  inugination  ws  may  keep  close  to  nature, 
and  only  indulge  the  liberty  of  recombining  what  we 
And,  BO  a*  to  nrpaaa  the  original  in  some  points,  with- 
out fardng  logether  what  could  not  coexist  in  reality. 
This  is  the  sober  style  of  art.  But  when,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we  con- 
struct a  (iury-land  with  chancletistica  allogetber  be- 
yond what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  are  ssid  lo  enter 
the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fanlasticsL 

"The  'idesl'  and  'ideality'  arc  also  among  the  qm- 
onymee  of  imagination,  and  their  ususl  acceptation  il- 
lustrates atiU  further  tlie  pniperty  now  discussed.  The 
'ideal'  is  something  that  fascinat«  the  mind, or  gntiAe* 

is  insnOcient  for  thst  end.  Desiring  something  to  ad- 
mire and  love  beynnd  what  the  world  can  supjdy,  we 
strike  cut  a  combinatiuu  free  from  the  defects  of  com- 
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nioa  hiDDud^,  nd  adMrnd  with  man 
Thii  is  our '  ideal,'  what  hIiiIIm  mir  (oiotion*,  and  tlw 
bet  of  its  n  doing  ia  tbe  detcnuinillg  inBuaice  in  tin 
eoDMniction  of  it"    Sea  InicALtlii. 

Imanl  ii  the  name  of  the  third  aaeted  book  of  Ibwb 
of  tbe  Turks,  conUininK  the  directions  for  . 
CODdact  of  life.—Pierer,  Umc.  Lex.  viii,  BSO. 
TnnniTTi  01  ImBU  is  the  title  of  a  petao 
to  I  dau  of  the  Hobaoiniedsn  Ulema  (q.  v.)  or  piintly 
body,  hut  not  set  apart  from  the  test  of  the  worid 
like  tbe  derfty  or  printhood,  with  whom  he  is  uaoally 
rial  nil  He  is  pot  ordained:,  Dor  is  anj  (acred  chanc- 
ier conferred  upon  him.  Tbe  name  ia  Aratnc,  aod  Kg- 
tuOea  "he  who  ia  at  the  head."  In  (his  aense  it  is  ap- 
[Jied  even  to  tbe  sulUn,  "Imaum  ul-Uuslemin,"  ra- 
nrnplj  "Imaum,"  and  i)  givrai  to  tbe  joott  bonded 
tMChen  of  Muhammedaniain,  who  in  the  fliat  cvnturies 
of  the  Hq^  develops  and  Killed  tbe  orrinion  and 
law  of  Islani,  as  "  Ihoae  irboae  (eaebing*  an  followed." 
The  imaum,  whose  iuftmcli«i  geuerally  extends  only 
to  tbe  undentanding  of  the  Kwan,  calls  the  Moslem  to 
prayei  from  [he  top  of  minarets,  performs  the  ritea  of 
inon,  marriage,  burial,  etc,  and  preaides  over 
■mbly  of  tbe  faitbful  at  prayen,  except  at  the 
Don  pTBTEis  on  Friday,  which  an  under  tbe  su- 
ience  of  the  khatib,  a  higher  minister  ("whc 
ii  also  called,  from  that  dicumstance,  the  /<wnnt  ul-Ju- 
id,  or  Friday  Iman").  He  La  elected  to  hia  office  by 
the  people,  and  confirmed  by  tbe  authorities, 
he  remaina  aubject  in  all  civil  ana  criminal  mat 
be  certainly  enjoys  many  privilege*;  among  othera,  he 
eaimot  be  made  lo  lairer  death  puniihment  as  long  as 
ha  retains  hia  office  ai  imaum.  In  spiritual  affairs  he 
beamws  independent.  He  can  reaign  hia  office  and  re- 
nim  to  the  laity  whenevei  he  chooaes.  The  imaums  ai 
greatly  revered  by  the  people.  For  striking  an  imau 
•  Tuikiah  layman  ia  punished  with  tbe  loaa  of  one  • 
bit  hands,  but  a  Christian  with  death.  In  dresa  he 
diatinguiahed  from  the  buty  by  a  turban  somewhat 
broader,  made  of  different  material,  by  a  long  beaid,  and 
hy  long  alecTcs  in  hia  coat  (tunic).  See  Taylor,  Hutory 
ijfifoiammidannH,  ch.  viii ;  Herer,  t/mr,  Lrx.  viii,  8Sr 
OI.H.W.) 
Imitation  op  CHBtar.  See  Examplk. 
bn'lB  (Heb.  I'imla',  K^T3?,  rrplaiuhtr;  Sept,  'Ifji 
Xa),the  father  ofMicaiab,which  latter  was  the  prophi 
who  ironically  foretold  tbe  defeat  of  the  alhed  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  against  Ramoth-Gilead  (3  Chnm.  xviii, 
8,  9).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Kings  xxii,  8,  9)  hia 
name  iawrilten  lHi.Aif  (Heb.  Yimla^',  I^^^Ti  id. ;  Sept. 
'laii^\6).  aC  ante  S96. 
Iro'Uh  (1  Kings  xxii,  6, 9).  Se«  IviJt. 
Iminactilate  Coni^eptioiioFTiiKTiRotaHART, 

a  doctrine  early  hroached  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  waa  cffliceived  withi 
the  stain  of  original  sin.     Bernard,  in  the  12th  centui 
Kf)ecled  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  canons 
I^ons,  but  it  was  not  much  agitated  imlil  (1301)  the 
Franciscan  Duns  Scotus  took  strong  grounds  in  (avor  of 
the  doctrine,  and  henceTorward  it  became  a  anbject  of  < 
bennot  conUnreisy  beiwetn  the  Scotista  and  Thoml 
The  Doniinicaiu  cspouaed  the  cause  of  the  Tboniists, 
who  impugned  the  dogma;  the  FranciKana  that  of  the 
Scotista,  who  defended  it.     Sixtus  IV,  himself 
iiBcan,  in  148S  dechred  himself  in  favor  of  tolei 
the  point.    Tbe  Council  of  Trent  (Seat  v)  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  concepdon  of  all  men  in 
intended  to  incltide  the  Virgin.     Tlie  conti 
revived  in  the  University  of  Paris  towards  the  doee  of 
the  ISth  century.     During  (he  pontificates  of  Pant  V 
and  Grr^ory  XV,  such  was  (he  dinension  it  occasioned 
in  Spain,  that  both  Philip  and  his  succeesor  sent  special 
embaaeies  to  Rome  in  the  vain  hope  that  this 
might  be  teiminaied  by  a  bnU.    The  dispute 
high  in  that  kingdom  that,  in  tbe  milituy  oideis  of  St. 
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Jamea,  of  the  Sword,  of  Calatn**,  and  oT  Alcuitan,  th« 
knights,  <nt  tbeir  sdmisoon,  vowed  to  maintain  the  doc~ 
trine.  In  ITOB,  Clement  XI  appointed  a  lotival  to  be 
celebrated  thtoughont  the  Church  in  honor  of  tbe  rut- 
maculate  ooTMeplion.  It  ia  Srmly  bdieved  in  tbe  Gr*4 
Church,  in  which  tbe  feast  ia  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  the  ConceptiDn  of  SuArme;  but  it  waa  not  til)  1864 
'lat  it  waa  made  a  dogma  in  tbe  Koman  Calbolic  CborclL 
"  Pope  Pius  IX,  dnring  hia  whide  pontificate,  has  show- 
ed biiMelf  tbe  moet  devoted  oftbewotshippen  of  Mary. 
In  hia  exile  at  Oaeta  in  1849  he  addnaed  his  bmous 
'Encydical  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conorfi- 
tioo'  (Feb.  t)  to  tbe  patriarcha,  (nmates,  arrhlnabofia, 
and  Uahofia  of  (he  whole  Catholic  Cbnrcb,  alHmiiDg 
the  existence  of '  an  ardent  dmre  throughout  the  Cath- 
olic world  that  the  apostolic  ne  ahould  at  length,  by 
some  SDlemn  Judgment,  define  that  the  most  bol;  Mol^ 
er  of  God,  tbe  moat  loving  mother  of  na  all,  the  immar- 
idate  Virgin  Mary,  had  been  conceived  withoot  original 
■in.'  '  These  dnim,'  he  adds,  ■  have  been  most  aocepl- 
able  and  dellgbtfid  to  as,  who,  from  our  earliest  yecn, 
have  had  nothing  dearer,  nothing  more  at  heart,  than 
to  revere  the  most  bUssed  Virgin  Mary  with  an  especial 
piety  and  homage,  and  the  moat  intimate  affectiois  ol 
our  heart,  and  to  do  everything  which  might  seem  like- 
ly to  procure  her  greater  gloiy  and  praise,  and  to  am- 
plif;  her  worship.'    A  commiiaoa  was  appmnted  tat 

of  cantinal  Forrurini ;  cardinal  Lambnschini  pindoced 
hia  tract,  and  Perrone  the  work  De  Immandato  B,  V. 
Maria  amcrplu ;  Paasaglio  also  wrote  a  large  essay,  and 
I  he  results  of  these  investigaliona  were  issued  by  tbe 
Propaganda  preaa  (3  vola.  4tn).  Itie  special  commis- 
■ion  reported,  in  a  full  conclave  at  the  Sacred  CoDeg*. 
May  37, 1864.  Anewers  had  come  from  GO!  Inshops,  all 
favorable  (o  the  dogma,  (hoogb  5i  doubted  the  oppiw- 
(uneness,  and  four  the  possibiiity  of  a  decirim.  Tbt 
'spedal  congregation'  demanded  tbe  definitica  with 
■Iscrity  and  leaL  A  consistory  of  consoltatim  waa 
proclaimed,  and  held  at  Rome  Nov.  4, 1B64 1  it  was  not 
a  general  council,  nor  was  any  authority  attribnted  l« 
it.  Fifty-four  cardinals,  46  archbishops,  and  abost  400 
bishops  ars  reported  to  have  been  present  at  these  de- 
liberaliona ;  GT6  votes  are  aaid  to  have  been  cast  fiw  tbe 
dogma,  and  only  four  against  it ;  among  the  latter  woe 
(he  archbishop  de  Sibour,  of  Paris,  on  the  ground  (hsl 
the  pope  had  no  power  to  decide  such  a  questka ;  sod 
also  the  Ushop  Olivier,  of  Evtrux,  lately  deceased,  who 
sent  in  his  vote  by  proxy.  On  tbe  8th  of  December,  in 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  midst  of  (he  celcbTa(ion  of  tbe  'Coo- 
ception,'  in  tbe  pieaence  of  mon  than  300  ecvleiiaBtial 
dignitaries,  and  in  snswcr  to  a  petition  presented  I7  the 
Sacred  College  of  the  Cardinals,  the  aupreme  pootiSI 
with  a  'tremnlotu'  voice,  read  in  Latin  tbe  foUming 
decree:  'We  declare,  prononnce,  and  define  that  (he 
doctrine  which  holila  that  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  st 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  a  nngutar  privi- 
lege and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in  \in  ue  of  tbe 
merits  of  Jcaua  Christ,  tbe  Saviour  of  mankind,  was 
preserved  immaculate  from  bH  stain  of  original  sin,  baa 
been  rrrtoltd  ly  God,  snd  therefore  should  flnnly  and 
constantly  be  believed  by  (be  faithfuL'  Tbe  cannoo  of 
tbe  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  tbe  Joyful  chime  of  all  the  bells 
of  Rome,  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  (he  am  niliVil 
thousands,  the  magniflcent  illumination  of  St.  Ptter^ 
church,  aod  the  splendor  of  the  most  gorgeous  frstive 
rites,  gave  response  to  tbe  infallible  decree.  It  was  a 
grand  pageant,  befitting  sn  idolatrous  enthntiasna.  Tbe 
pope  himseli;  with  'trembling  Joy,'  crowned  the  imsgi 
of  the  Virgin ;  medals  of  Australian  gold  ttvir  stmck, 
and  distributed  in  her  honor.  'Rome.'  say  the  behold- 
ers, ■  was  intoxicated  with  Joy.'  An  infallililc  vince  bad 
spoken ;  a  new  article  of  faith  was  announced  by  'di- 
vine' BuUiority ;  the  people  refiHced  in  hope  that  Heiy 
would  be  yet  mon  'propitious,'  that  her  'prevaJoH  in- 
tercession wonld  give  peace  and  plen^,  would  My  the 
power ofinflddity.ptit an  eodtolu 


BiBW  with  higher  bimot  ani)  niceeai.' 
*j  of  MTcn  hnndnd  yean  ii  bmogfat  u> 
Bame  Ib  oomniitted  irrarocaUy  lo  the  wonhip  of  the 
'Vtrgn  TDotbcr  of  God,  conceived  witboul  origiruJ  niL* 
'  Roma  locnta  cat,'  and  doubt  i*  mw  hereaj'.  The  w«1[ 
bepm  faj  the  ihiid  geaenl  cmukU  at  Eptxaiu  In  481, 
pndaimingHaiT 'the  mother  of  Ood,'iBdeeIaRd  to  be 
eooaamnuud  by  the  papal  decree  oT  Dec  8, 18M,  u- 
nrting  the  privilege  oT  her  immaculate  coocepdon  on 
the  BtUbnri^  of  Fttet^  Ch^.*  Fw  an  aecoiuit  of  the 
hutory  of  the  dogma,  and  a  full  dbciuaoa  of  ila  thei>- 
logical  merita,  aee  Smith,  In  Jf<(io(iM(Qaar«D^An>MM, 
ijtU,  1865,  See  abo  TjIi  (}giaal  DocamaiU  mmeebd 
■id  tic  Dtfimtiim  oftU  Dogma  tf/Ule  ImmactUaU  Om- 
OfHim  (I^t.  and  Eng.},  publithed  with  the  qiprobatioD 
i£  the  Abp.  of  Baltimon  (Balu  1856,  8td).    See  Om- 


nealogg  of  lie  DocfrHr.— The  tbeokig;  of  the  doe- 
liH  of  the  immacnlate  cmKeption  of  Mary  bu  ' 
the  Bubject  of  manj  diatioginahed  wiiten  in  th 
DUO,  Greek,  and  Ptoteatant  ehtuchea.    The  gieateat 
dillcDltiei  which  (he  advocatca  of  the  doctrine  have 
wntewd  againH  are  nallj  the  lUhnring  three:  1. 
lacfca  the  evident  aqtpoit  of  the  Hoi;  Scriptmea.    i.  It 
hda  the  anthoritj  of  the  eaiiy  Church,  and  ma; 
be  tenwd  "  a  comparative  novelty  in  theology." 
ii  directly  and  meat  diatinctl;  oppoMd  to  the  doctrine 


B  Kriptmsl  aignmente  advanced  by 
are  ceitainly  very  tlighl  and  unten- 
able, and  have  been  virtually  yielded  by  the  beM  of  the 
Scman  Catholic  authoritiea,  iuch  a*  Peirone  {D»  Im- 
■oc  S.V.  Maria  amerptii,ftr^j,.  SG  aq.,  67  tn„  1  tS  ■).> 
Tbera  are  only  two  iHMagrn  which  the  beat  and  moat 
ksDcd  of  Rome  have  aUiteed.  The  flrK  of  Ihne  b 
Gea.  lii,  lb,  the  rparrteayyiXim'  of  divine  nreUlion : 
"And  I  will  pat  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
md  between  thy  seed  vid  ho  eeed ;  it  (ibe)  ihall  brulH 
thy  head,  and  than  ahalt  bmiie  hi*  heel."  •'The  ar- 
gmmtaiion  here  ii  eariam.  The  reoeived  Vulgate 
wding,  not  foood,  I^erer,  in  all  the  eopiea,  ia  '  ipsa,' 
■If;  while  the  Hebrew  reada  Vin,  he,  or  it;  Jerome, 
too,  nadi  'ipn;'  aixtam  Va  edition  of  the  Septuagii 
nadt  airroi."  The  beet  Roman  critic*  (ne  De  Roaai 
oiticim  in  Posey'*  Eirenicon,  ii,  386)  diacard  tbe  real 
mg  ai  it  atands  in  tbe  received  Vulgate.  Peiroue, 
hswevfr,  nmtenda  that  it  ia  indilTerent  which  read- 
iag  ia  adopted,  becauae,  at  any  rate,  Uaiy  could  not 
hire  had  the  power  to  conquer  the  aerpent  except 
Ihimgh  ChriaL     Bat  how  doe*  tbia  prove  the  immao- 
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pcesrion  "  Uemed  art  thou  among  women"  (i»nip,  IM- 
bennann,  Inttil.  TknL  ii,  888 ;  Prtodc,  PralteL  TIml. 
ii,  851).  Roman  Catholic  writera  aaeign,  however,  no 
reaiDn  why  these  word*  should  be  lo  interpreted.  "Tb^ 
are,  in  (act,  uncritically  and  iUogieaUy  forced  into  tha 
eervioe  of  the  doctrine,  and,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  '  Prot- 
evangetinm'  of  the  O.  T..  they  offer  no  teal  aopport  of 
it  whatever."  Ai  for  other  paaugee  of  a  myttical  type 
which  are  uaed  aa  a  wcondary  evidence,  they  would  he 
of  value  only  aa  conflrming  and  illuatrating  any  in 
which  the  fiict  was  directly  and  undoubtedly  stated. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  go^tels  Mary  ii  ivpreaenled  om 
«le  u,  and  not  as  an  immacDlatc  being ;  that  neither  in 
the  Acts  nor  in  the  Epiatke,  notwilhslanding  PanTa 
minute  description  of  Christ's  scheme  of  salvation,  is 
she  mentioned  at  all  The  gnat  trouble,  in  short,  with 
Roman  Catholic  theologians,  is  that  they  transfer  the 
sayings  of  ihe  prophela  and  of  the  apostles  concerning 
Jeaua  Christ,  and  all  the  pa— gia  which  point  to  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  virtually  to  Hary,  the 
mother  Of  Christ,  instead  of  ***'(t"'"g  thia  position  to 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood. 

The  compaiative  novelty  of  the  doctrine  in  theology 
ia  proved  by  hiatoiy.     There  ia  not  one  great  teacher 
of  the  Christian  Church  who,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  conttovetsy  between  Lyons  and  fiemard  in  1140 — 
that  is,  fw  the  fint  eleven  eenliuiea  of  our  era — was 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  ■■  now  propagated  by  tha 
Church  of  Rome.    "The  question  dote  not  exist  for 
them;  they  know  nothing  ofthia  speinAcdoctrina>;  they 
speak  in  respect  to  original  ain  and  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  the  immaculate 
conceplicHi  of  Hary  could  not  have  been  any  pan  of 
their  creed.    Their  praises  of  the  Virgin  are  olten  im- 
moderate,' they  defend  her  perpetual  virginity  (E(a- 
phanios,  Harr.  78 ;  Jerome,  adr.  Orlridiamni,  etc) ; 
many  of  ihem  believe  that  she  was  '  asnctifled'  in  the 
womb !  most  of  them  declare  that  she  never  was  guilty 
of  actual  sin ;  but  they  do  not  know  anything  about  her 
eiemplion  ftom  all  infection  of  original  sin.    Augustine 
defends  her  only  against  the  charge  i^  actual  sin  (_!>> 
Nataraet  Crana,c  80): 'ExcepU  sancu  Virgins  Ha- 
proptei  honoiem  Domini  Dullam  pmrsus,  cimi 
de  pAwatif  agitvr,  haberi  volo  qunetionem.'     Thia  pas- 
ssge  is  quoted  in  favor  of  the  dogma,  but  it  plainly  re- 
fers only  to  actual  transgrendon,  and  it  is  contained  in 
the  position  of  Pelagina,  that  there  were 
saints  who  had  not  sinned.    In  hla  treatise  on  the  Bt- 
n/^Hu  (bk.  ii,ch.  xxiv,  S  38),  this  grealeat  of  the 
Ldtin  lalhera  says  eiplidlly  that  Christ  alone  was  with- 
'  Solus  ergo  ille  etiam,  homo  factus,  manens 
DeuB,  peccalum  nullum  haboit  unqnam ;'  nor  dote  he 
'  tlmale  any  exception.    In  his  yimk  De  Gmti,  ad  lit 
18,  n.  3!,  he  speaks  of  '  the  body  of  Christ  as  taken 
from  the  flesh  of  a  woman,  who  was  conceived  of  a 
mother  with  ainful  flesh ;'  and  he  indicates  a  dear  die- 
between  Mary's  natnie  and  Christ's  nature  in 
this  req>fct.     Augustine's  foDowen  make  nmilar  state- 
Euseblua  Emiisenaa  (tu^^ioeed  by  some  lo  be 
Hilary)  on  the  'Nativity'  lays,  'From  the  bond  of  the 
not  even  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  f^ee.' 
Fulgentius  ¥mteB, '  The  flesh  of  Mary,  which  was  con- 
'    unrighteouaneaa  in  a  human  way.  was  truly 
sinful  flesh ;'  and  he  adds  that '  thia  tlesh  ii  ia  itself 
truly  ainfuL'  referring  to  Paul's  use  of  the  term  'flesh' 
'    designale  our  common  hereditary  unfulnese.     Oth- 
I  nf  the  fathers  make  use  of  smilar  statements,  irrec- 
cilaUe  with  a  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. 
(See  Penone,  p.  40  sq.     Bandellus,  Dr  Xinffulari  Puri- 
lalc  et  Pramgaliva  Concrptiomt  ChriiH  [H"0],  a  work 

run  against  the  dogma  from  the  lathers:  see  also  Ihe 
work  of  Ihe  cardinal  Turrecaroata,  Dt  Vrrilalf  Conrrp- 
tioKU  [1560]).  It  ia,  indeed,  true  that  the  fathers  do 
not  often  speak  directly  upon  tbe  point  in  question ;  but 
this  is  for  the  simple  reason,  concluuve  against  tha' 
daim  ofiuivenaKty,  that  they  did  bM  know  anything 


tioaT"  Kmply  for  the  reason  that  in  these  words 
"ipedal  privilege  is  conferred  upon  Mary,"  and  tin 
qteeial  privilege  could  "only  bave  been  the  immunit_ 
from  ordinal  sin."  Bat  tbe  privilege  conferred  is  sole- 
ly, even  on  tbe  anthot'i  own  ground,  that  she  should  be 
ia  some  way  a  means  of  subduing  Satan,  and  that  she 
was  thia  as  the  mother  of  oar  Lord.  To  assert  that,  in 
stds  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  she  must  be  &ee  from 
sigtnal  ain,  is  purely  to  beg  the  whole  question.     The 

*  LrtiBB  ApoetoSc"  of  t^os  IX  upon  tbe  dogma  sane- 
tin  infalliUy  the  application  of  the  clause  "  bruise  thy 
head*  to  Mary,  who,  tha  pope  says,  "has  crushed  the 
^tent's  head  with  hei  twHnaaJattJoot."  Another  paa- 
•age  adduced,  upon  which  Perrone  lays  leas  stress  than 
•e  Ihe  one  already  cited,  is  the  angelic  salutation  Luke 
i,  n,  EOmp.  30,  coupled  with  tbe  words  spoken  by  Elii- 
ali(tti,Loke  1,48:  "Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored, 
the  Lord  ia  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women 
'  . .  Fcsr  not,  Mary,  tot  tbou  hast  found  favor  with  God 

•  ..  Bhmedart  thou  among  women,  and  bleesed  is  the 
hat  of  thy  womk"     They  argue  that  the  greeting 

!■•(■,  nxafHTw/uvfi.tnnateted  in  Ihe  Vulgate  by ■ 

spvUaptma,  means  fuhiea*  of  grace  in  a  senas 

•*«  neccaBiaue  exemption,  from  the  very  beginning 
4ti)Mence,frDm  any  possible  taint  of  sin,  and  that  the 
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about  iu  The  doctrine  u  dtcUnd,  A.D.  tl40,byBa- 
nud,  to  be  ■  'noveityi'  uid  he  wyi  tbat  the  feMivRl 
ii '  tbe  mother  of  presumpuoo.  the  niter  of  wpetslillon, 
•Dd  the  dtughler  of  levity'  (Ep.  174,  ad  Camm  tjigd. 
%  fi  iq.;  eomp.  Strm.  7H  n  CtaU.).  Othen  of  the  eirlier 
bihera  apeKlE  of  Huy  in  xich  ■  way  u  ii  absoluUly 
itnooncilible  with  the  idea  that  tbey  believed  in  her 
immaculite  concept  ion.  Hilary  (Pia.  cxix,lib.  8,9  IS; 
eamp.  Tracu/or  lie  Tima,  No^TS,  p.S6)  dedam  thu  ibe 
laexpoeed  to  the  Are  of  judgment.  Irenauii  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Buil  the  Uieat.  and  ChryuMon),  do  not  boi- 
tate  to  tfttk  of  faults  nf  Mary,  of  her  being  rebuked  by 
Cbri*C  '  If  Mary.'  eaya  Origcn, '  did  not  feel  oDence 
■t  oar  Lord'e  aufTerinK*,  Jeaui  ifid  not  die  for  her  nni ;' 
Chryeostom  ascribes  to  her  'eiceaaive  ambition  at  tbe 
marriage  feHival  at  Cana :'  Bidl  thinks  that  she,  too, 
<  wavered  at  the  time  of  the  cniciltxion-,'  all  of  which 
■tatementa  are  nu«rly  incoiwitent,  not  only  with  the 
dogma  of  the  immacidale  conception,  but  also  with  a 
belief  in  her  perfect  innocency  (comp.  Gieiekr,  Ch.  Hiti. 
j  99,  note  80,  witb  the  referencea  (o  Irenmu,  iii,  I8j 
Tertullian,  lie  Came  ChrM,  7 ;  Origen,  ui  Licwn  Horn. 
17 ;  Baail,  Ep.  260  (817) ;  Chiywetora,  Ham.  45  in  ItaU., 
Horn.  SI  n  J'-M*).  Teruillian,  Dt  Canu  CAriiti,  § 
declare*  that '  Christ,  by  putting  on  the  flesh,  mad 
bill  and  atade  U  liiiitu;'  Irenaua,  that  'ChriU  n 
human  nature  pure  iy  taking  it  i'  Athananui,  on 
'  IneartutioD,'  teaches  the  laine  doctrine,  that  '  Christ 
MnctiJted  his  own  body,'  and  that  '  be  hath  purified 
the  body,  which  was  in  ilaelf  comiptible.'  Of  coiuae, 
the  body  be  aeaomed  waa  not  in  and  of  itself  rinleaa. 
Gr^ory  of  Naiianium,  and  John  of  Damascus  (780), 
teach  exprenly  that  the  Virgin  waa  aanctillHi  by  the 
Holy  (ihoaL  If  Christ,  by  assuming  human  nature  in 
Hary, '  made  it  mnlea,'  it  waa  not  so  befont  his  incama- 
tion"  (Smith,  ul  lup.).  The  view  which  some  hold  on  the 
title  of  Siorococ,  given  to  Mary  at  the  Council  of  Eph- 
esua,  we  think  beais  lo  wholly  on  tbe  incarnation  of 
Chri*t  that  we  refrain  from  introducing  it  here.  See 
alao  KEaroRiANisM.  Of  the  numberlen  pastages  from 
the  fathen  which  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
aalitj  <if  no,  and  the  universal  need  of  ndemption 
thmtigb  Christ,  without  making  the  Virgin  Hary  the 
exception,  we  will  speak  under  the  thint  bead.  An  ad- 
ditional source  of  evidence  is  aBorded  us  by  the  early 
liturgies  of  D6kea  of  the  Church.  "Tbey  exalt  Mary 
and  her  conception,  but  they  do  neve*  caU  it  an '  im- 
maculate' eonteption.  It  ia  only  in  the  latist  yean 
that  tbe  term  'immaculate'  has  been  introduced  into 
(he  Wealcm  offices  of  the  highwt  authority.  The  of- 
Bca  themselves,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  did  no;  become 
current  in  IbcWest  till  the  11th  century.  In  Ibe  office 
for  her  birth,  in  the  ancient  churches,  it  is  read  that 
'ahe  was  lanelifird  frraa  the  stain  of  sin;'  in  one  of  Ibe 
German  liturgiei, '  that  she  was  boni  with  a  propensity 
to  ain ;'  in  the  Koman  Church  itself,  tbe  office  spoke  of 
the '  sancrijfoifiDB  of  the  Virgin.'  This  silence,  and  the 
lata  alteration  of  these  offices,  are  conclutive  as  to  the 
noo-existence  of  the  dogma.  In  Ihe  year  791  (iL  796) 
a  cooncil  was  held  at  t'riuli  (Concilium  Forojulienae), 
called  by  Paulinus  (Paulus),  patriarch  of  Aquikia,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Adrian  I,  lu  consider  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  in  respect  lo  the  proccsMon  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  '  Adoptianism,'  that  it,  Ihe  opinion 
maintained  by  aichlnahop  Elipaodus  uTToledo,  and  otb- 
en,  ibtt  Christ  in  his  human  nature  waa  the  Son  of 
Ood  only  hy  >  adoption.'  A  long  and  explicit  Confbs- 
aion  of  Faith  was  published  by  this  council,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  said, '  Solai  una  tim  peeealo  nalut 
at  kano,  quoniam  solus  est  incamatus  de  Spititu  Sancio 
et  immaculala  Vii^tine  novus  homo.  ConsubMantialia 
l>eo  Palri  in  sua,  id  est,  divina ;  consubstantialis  etiim 
Ba,Ui,nnii torrit jtaxaliy'ui  nostra,  idest,humana  naturs' 
(Harduin,  .Irfn  CondL  17U.  iv,  866,  C),  If  the  belief 
in  the  immaculate  coacrpTioR  of  tbe  Vitfpn  had  been 
■DJ  pan  of  tbe  orthodoxy  of  tbe  times,  it  would  have 
been  impctsible  for  a  couudl  lo  have  spoken  in  (his 


way  of  Christ,  aa'o/nH  ioranltMil  an;'  MtdtlM'bB- 
maculaienos'  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  caruiot  pcmUy,  la 
the  eonnection,  be  interpreted  of  ber  conecption,  oi  ereo 
of  her  birth ;  foi,  if  it  could,  then  Christ  could  nM  b* 
■aid  to  be  Ihe  'only'  one  of  men  town  without  nn' 
(pTofeasoT  Smith,  m  nip.). 

No  better  does  the  esse  bre  in  the  medueval  Chtndk 
"  The  amount  ofthe  argument  and  the  TtatUt  of  the  tes- 
timony hers  are,  that  Ihe  doctrine  was  flisl  invented  in 
the  ISlh  oenluiy.  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  gmtM 
and  beat  of  the  scholaulici,  and  Ihat  it  made  its  wsy,  in 
spite  of  this  oppoaition,  through  Ihe  face  of  papular  m- 
peiMition,  and  from  the  necesaaiy  working  out  of  the 
inherent  tendencicfl  of  a  system  fit  creature-worshifL 
Some  of  the  medieval  testimony  we  have  already  ad- 
duccd ;  we  add  only  the  most  imputtant  dlatiooa.  Aik- 
sefan  (1070),  though  cited  for  the  immaculate  oooccf>- 
tion,  teaches  in  hii  Cur  Dna  Homo  (ii,  16}  that  Haiy 
was  cOKWeil  in  sin :  'Virgo  tamco  ipsa,  tmde  aaeumit- 
tui  cat,  est  w  atiqvUalibiu  eomtrplo,  el  in  peceatim  amce- 
pil  earn  mairr  ejm,  el  mm  orii/iiiali  ptccalo  mala  <tf, 
quoniam  et  ipsa  in  Adam  peccavit,  in  quo  omnca  pecca- 
veninl.' '  (See  also  the  doae  of  that  chapter  and  the 
next,  ii,  17.)  We  Ibus  notice  lliat,  up  lo  tbe  lime  of 
Bernard,  that  is,  for  tbe  first  eleven  centuries  of  our  era, 
no  writer  of  (he  Church  used  toch  strong  language  about 
the  bolinns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  he  did  in  his  letter  U 
the  canons  of  Lyons  (ll«)  aheady  referred  to.  He 
write*:  "The  mother  of  tiod  was,  witbout  doubt,  sanc- 
tified before  she  was  bom ;  not  it  the  holy  Church  in  b^ 
ror  in  acoounling  the  day  of  her  nativity  holy.  1  think 
that  even  a  more  abundant  ble«ng  of  tanclificatiou  de- 
scended on  her,  which  not  only  saiKlificd  bet  birth,  bat 
also  pre«  rt  ed  her  life  from  all  sin,  as  happened  to  ncaa 
oLfaer  of  ihe  children  of  men.  It  was  bt^tliOK,  indeed. 
Ihat  the  queen  of\'irgios  should  pass  her  life  in  tbefeiv- 
ilegeofa  singular  tancliiy,and  free  from  all  ain,  who,  in 
bearing  the  I>esiroyer  of  all  rin  and  death,  obtained  br 
all  the  gift  of  life."  There  is  certainly,  even  ben,  no  ad- 
vocacy of  the  immaculate  conctption  of  Maiy.  Exactly 
nmilar  viiws  were  held  by  P(t^pombanl,wboBe  /'oar 
Boola  ofStolenea  were  "the  theological  text-book  at 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  upon  which  all  Ihe  gnat  scho- 
lastica  made  their  comments  and  built  their  svitma. 
He  says  (/.tier  SnttmL  iii,  distinct,  lii)  of  tbe  fleah  of 
Mary,  which  our  Lord  anumcd,  that  il  was  '  pKriously 
obnoxious  to  sin,  like  thcoibd  flesh  of  Ibe  Virgin,  bat 
hy  the  operation  ofthe  Spirit  it  was  cleansed.* .  .  .  'The 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  inio  Ktry,  purified  bet  ftom  tin, 
and  from  all  desire  of  sIil'  "  Very  explicit  ■■  also  Ibe 
testimony  of  AlexBiider  of  Hales,  the  irrefragable  doctoi 
and  master  of  St.  Bonavenlura,  Ihe  commcntatoi  on 
Lombard:  "It  waa  necessary  tbat  Ihe  blesaed Vugia, 
in  her  generation,  should  contract  tin  from  her  parents; 
she  was  sanciifled  in  the  womb."  Bonaventon,  the 
seraphic  doctor,  Ihe  glory  ot  Ihe  Francitcana,  who  died 
in  1274,  and  was  canonized  in  14S2,  it  exhausllcaain  the 
praise  of  Mary  in  bis  Speevbtm  and  Coroaa.  He  tanc- 
lifles  her  veneration  in  Ihe  moM  rapturous  tenna.  Tct 
on  ihis  question  be  is  also  decided,  explicitly  dedaiing 
that  "  the  sanctificalion  of  the  Tir^  was  aflrr  she  had 
contracted  original  sin  ;"  she  was  "sanrUSeid  in  the 
womb"  (hb.  iii,  dial,  iii,  p.  1,  qu.  S,  3).  Albetlua  Hagnut, 
who  taught  in  Cologne  1360  to  liSO,  made  the  same 
avowals.  Bonarentura  was  the  pupil  of  Alexartdet  of 
Hales,  Albcnua  Magnus  of  Bonaientura,  and  next  soc- 
cceda  Ihe  greatest  of  all  tbe  scholastic  thettlogiaii^ 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "the  angelic  doclor,"  who  died  in 
1274,  was  canonized  in  183a,  and  in  ]£6T  waa  declared 
by  PiutV  tobe  "  teacher  of  the  Church."  In  his  Saai- 
ma  Thtoiogin,  p.  iii,  qu.  S7,  art.  i,  it  stands, "  Haiy  was 
sanctified  in  the  womb."  Art.  1  "A'ol  i^orr  rAe  w/aint 
nfihe  foul;  for  if  the  had  been  she  would  not  have  iiiaii> 
red  tbe  stain  of  original  sin,  and  would  not  have  needed 
the  redemption  of  Cliritt."  Art.  3,  The  complete  ilelir> 
crance  from  original  sin  was  only  given  her  when  abc 
conceived  Christ  ("  Ex  prole  redundaverit  in  maUcai 
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tOUliUr  fomiw  mbtncto').  About  the  fntivil  oT 
COncepcioo,  he  My>  that  the  RoTtiui  Church  doea 
obtMVt  it  heneli,  ]i«t  it  tolentes  the  coMcm  of  other 
churches:  "  L'ade  taliB  celebritu  ncm  eit  Cotftlitci  repn>- 
tutda."  Such  ia  the  trntimony  of  the  niwt  erninent 
mnliBTml  diTiiien,  lo  vrhieh  ire  need  oot  add  nunee  of 
lua  weight.  It  ii  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the 
bcx  of  the  difficultiei  lo  be  encountered  by  the  modem 
defaidBv  of  [be  immaculate  conception,  cardinal  Per- 
noe, "  the  general  rector  of  the  Raman  College,"  and 
*  the  prince  of  contemponr;  tbeologians,"  ia  led  to  ar- 
foe  that  irthne  scboliiaic  dirinea  had  reaaoned  correct- 
^  from  what  they  conceded  Bboul  the  birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  they  would  hare  made  her  conception  immacuUCe ; 
■bo,  that  what  they  leach  can  all  be  best  explained  in 
bumony  with  the  doctrine;  a,  if  not  bo,  that  they 
taaght  what  they  did  ait  private  teachers ;  u  aba  that 
they  were  ignnrant  of  antiqiuty ;  and  again,  that  their 
Tiewa  on  original  gin  were  auch  aa  allowed  them  lo 
qMak  aa  they  did ;  in  fine,  that  they  did  not  hare  any 
gnidaiKe  ^m  an  infallible  deciaon  in  what  they  utler- 
(d;  and  that  while  they  were  wrangling  in  the  achools, 
the  dogma  waa  making  ila  way  among  the  people.  All 
thia  goes  to  ahuw  that  the  mediteval  laHntotji  ia  againat 
it;  that,  aa  Tar  u  the  Middle  Agea  are  concerned,  only 
iaolated  opiniona  are  for  the  doctrine,  and  the  weight  of 
authnrity  ia  againat  it  The  only  dUtinct  argumenta- 
tire  attempt  which  Ferrone  makes  tn  parry  the  force  of 
their  amhcirity  and  argonenta  is  the  usertirai  that  theae 
docton  of  the  achools,  when  they  apeak  of  the  concep- 
liga  of  Mary,  have  reference  to  what  he  calla  the  first,  or 
active  conccplbn,  and  not  to  the  passive,  or  the  infbson 
cf  the  sou]  into  the  seed.  But  this  explanation  ia  inel- 
rrant,  for  two  reasona;  one  is,  that  many  of  these  doc- 
lindo  not  make  this  distinction,  and,  of  course,  they  in- 
dode  both  parts  of  the  concqition  in  their  statement. 
They  make  the  distinction  between  "conception"  and 
*niictiBcation,''and  say  that  ill  th:it  precede*  sanctiB- 
catioQ  belongs  to  the  "  conception,"  and  is  infected  with 
original  sin ;  this,  of  conrse,  includes  the  "passiTe'' con- 
nptiDn.  Another  reason  that  invalidates  this  mode  of 
nplanation  is,  that  some  of  theae  doctors  da  make  the 
Twy  distinction  in  question,  and  yet  maintsin  that  the 
whole  cDoception.  both  aetJTe  an  1  pasrice,  was  in  origi- 
nal nn.  Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  says  that  "  the  Vir- 
gm  afler  her  nativity,  md  afltr  the  oj/iutoa  ofihe 
isCs  tht  hodi),  was  aanctiSed ;'  Bonaventunt  asserts  that 
the  infiiaian  of  grace  may  have  been  aoon  o/trr  Ike  bij\i- 
■n  of  the  tmt,  and  Aquinaa  dedaiea  exprnsly  that  Ihi 
deanaing  can  only  be  fhim  original  sin ;  that  the  fault  uf 
■iginal  sn  can  only  be  In  a  rational  creature,  and,  Ihere- 
bn,  that  btfon  lie  M/unm  of  lie  ratiamd  kikI  the  Vii- 
pa  WIS  iKit  HiKtiSed.  Id  bet,  this  mode  of  meeting 
the  dificuUy  can  only  be  carried  through  by  supposing 
Alt  the  mediBval  divlnea  beUered  that  origuial  no 

teata,  an  opinion  widely  abhorrent  to  thnr  well-known 
Tiewa.     We  n>ay  therefore  well  ssy  that  the  doctrine 
s(  the  immaculate  oanee;:Cion  of  Hary,  the  mother  of 
(%iiit,iaa  "noreltyin  tbetdogy,"  for  the  historical  rec- 
orti  of  antiquity  are  slant;  ui  the  Middle  Agea  the 
great  authoritiea  are  divided;  and  in  modem  time*,  aa 
am  biMorical  sketch  hai  shown,  there  have  been  per- 
petual contests  and  diviaiona,     IVenty  years  ago  hard- 
ly a  Bugle  name  of  eminence  aDtong  the  Roman  Catho- 
ik*  of  Uennany  would  have  pronounced  in  its  fav 
Sjnin,  it  is  true,  continued  her  devoUona,  but  Frai 
wai  indifferent,  until  the  Ultramonttme  party  began 
pb  powcfT  and  to  k»k  about  for  the  means  of  arousing 
populai  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  papacy. 

Tbete  mnains  lor  na  now  only  to  conaider  the  doc~ 
trine  aa  opposed  lo  the  doctrine  of  uriginal  sin.  The 
nty  neceaaity  lor  a  miraculous  conception  in  the  case 
<f  him  who  was  to  be  without  ain  [see  Incaknation] 
ia  ta  itaelt  a  proof  that  every  person  concQved  in  a  ful- 
fil manner  must  be  ooncand  in  sin  [seeKATIIRI,Hc- 
tU»},  and  the  HUs  ia  b>a 


on  this  pcdnt,  that  all  are  conceived  in  Bin  [aee  Onini- 
RAi.  3im].  In  the  pontion  which  the  Roman  CallioUc 
Church  thoa  assomes,  we  encounter  again  the  vital  de- 
fects of  her  theology  on  original  sin,  that  aemi-Pelagian- 
iem  against  which  all  the  Pmteilant  Confessiona  hare 
protested  as  unscriptursL  "The  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine puts  the  essence  of  original  sin  solely  in  defect ; 
makes  it  negative ;  aaaerling  that  it  is  only  the  want 
of  that  righteonatiesa  in  which  Adsm  WIS  created;  thia 
ia,  in  scholastic  usage,  the  '  formal'  part,  or  the  very  es- 
sence of  origimU  sin.  Concupiscence  ia  hoI  of  the  na- 
ture of  sin.  Thia  ia  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  wbich 
Perrone  expressly  lays  down  in  the  opening  of  his  liea- 
tise  (pS,S  sq.), 'that  the  essence  of  original  un  is  in 
the  defect  of  grace  or  of  original  righteousiieae.'  Thia 
is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  with  which  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception  can  poeubly  be  reconciled. 
If  thia  view  is  false — if  original  ain,  as  Ptolestanis  hold, 
according  to  (he  Scriptures,  be  positive  and  not  nega- 
tive, and  come  by  descent,  then  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  Hary,  by  descent,  must  have  had  ■  part 
therein.  The  d(^(ma  of  her  immaculate  conception  ia 
possible  only  with  a  false  view  of  the  nsiure  oflhe  *ein 
of  Inrth.'  Augustine  could  not  hare  held  it,  nor  ooold 
Aquinas.  The  dogma  ia  conceived  in  a  defective  no- 
tion oToriginal  sin.  Yet  again,  even  with  thia  defective 
view  of  original  sin,  the  dogma  ia  involved  in  difficid- 
ties  and  internal  conflicts  by  what  it  anerts  and  implies 
as  lo  the  origin  of  (he  soul  of  Mary.  The  theory  on 
which  it  rests  is,  that  Mary's  soul  was  directly  created 
by  God.  It  declares  (hat  the  Virgin  Mary, 'at  the  Brst 
instant  of  her  conception,'  was  preserved  immsculate. 
Wbal  is  meant  by  'conception'  here?  It  is  (he  so- 
called  '  passive  conception,'  or  (he  infusion  of  Ibe  soul 
into  the  seed,  the  union  of  the  soul  of  Mary  with  the 
body,  prepared  beforehand  in  the  'active  concfption.' 
Whence,now,this  Bool?  It  was  '  cmiM.'  The 'Let- 
ters,' in  anotber  paisage,  say  that  Mary  was  the  '  taber- 
nacle crralfd  by  God  bimsidf.'  Pius  IX  also  cite*  the 
formula  of  Alexander  VII  as  having 'decretive' authori- 
ty, and  (hat  formula  declares  '  thai  Mary'a  soul,  at  the 
Oist  instant  of  crrafun  and  n/in/ation  in(o  the  bndf.' 
was  preser\-ed  free  from  original  sin.  Tliia  hypotheaiB 
of  'crealianiam'  is  also  the  only  hypothesia  consonant 
with  the  doctrine.  But  now  put  these  two  podtioiu  to- 
gether, namely,  that  original  ain  consisla  essentially  in 
privation;  that  is,  in  the  defect  of  original  justice ;  and 
(ha[  Mary's  soul  was  directly  created  by  God,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  following  difDculdes  and  dilemmas.  The 
position  ia  thia :  When  Mary's  eoul  was  created  and  in- 
fused in(o  her  body,  she  was  by  grace  presen-ed  free 
from  original  (in.  Would  the  original  un,  from  which 
she  was  kept,  have  come  to  her  from  her  body  or  from 
her  soul?— for  it  must  have  come  from  one  or  the  other. 
If  one  says  that  it  would  have  come  from  the  soul,  this 
involves  the  consequence  that  God  usually  creates  origi- 
nal sin  in  the  said  before  it  is  united  with  the  body, 
and,  of  course,  before  it  is  connected  with  Adam  by  de- 
scent. If  one  says,  on  the  other  hand,  (hat  original  sin 
would  have  come  to  Mary  fhim  bei '  active  conception,' 
that  is,  from  her  prepared  body,  then  it  was  already 
there,  in  geiro  and  seed,  before  (he  infunon  of  (he  souL 
God  ei[her  creates  (he  human  soul  with  original  un,  or 
the  original  ain  is  from  (he  paren(s.  If  the  former,  we 
have  original  ain  without  any  connection  with  Adam; 
if  the  latter,  Mary  must  have  been  really  poswaaed  of  iu 
But  it  may  be  said  original  sin  consisls  in  defccl,  priva- 
tion, and  that  the  dogma  means  that  God  created  Ma- 
ry's soul  perfectly  holy.  Thia  raises  another  difficulty; 
for  it  is  also  asserted  that  he  created  her  thus  holy  on 
the  ground  of  (Christ's  merits,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  ChTisl'x  merits,  she  woidd  have  shared  the  tin  of  the 
race.  Tfaiscreation,now,musthavebeeneilhertbiDngb 
the  race  (the  connection  with  Adam)  or  above  the  race, 
either  mediate  or  imtnediale.  if  through  the  race  or 
mediate,  (hen  she  must  have  had  a  part  in  its  sinfnlneM ; 
if  abare  the  race,  or  an  immediate  creation,  then  then 
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li  DO  theolngicil  or  iVioiud  BRnnd  tat  Hying  tbit,  M 
tu  u  her  cieaUon  was  eoncemed,  the  w«  lUtle  to  liii, 
or  could  be  tavtd  ttoai  it  thiDugh  Chiut'a  merita.     Not 
eu  viy  relief  be  found  by  conJcdniDg  the  two  pointy 
tnd  UBeniog  that  the  exeinptitm  from  arigitul  lin  etm-- 
ceniS'the  time  or  point  of  ubm  or  the  soul  with  the 
•aed,  the  coDJuncIion  of  the  active  with  the  puBie  con- 
oeptioo.    Fur  the  atiU  uaauwered  qutatioii  here  U,  uid 
moat  be  thii :  In  the  unioD  of  the  aoul  with  the  body, 
from  which  of  the  two,  eotil  or  body,  would  the  original 
^  have  oome,  if  grace  bad  im>(  prerenttd  ?— foi  it  muit 
have  come  from  one  or  the  other.    Iftromtbe  aoDlithen 
;ou  have  original  on  witbont  any  cooDectioo  with  Adam ; 
if  flrom  the  body,  then  original  rin  moat  already  have 
been  there;  if  from  both  together,  thi*  aimply  dodgte 
the  queation,  or  elee  reaolvea  original  idn  into  aome  act 
cmuKquent  upon  the  onion— that  U,  into  actual  tnni- 
greation.    Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  saying  that  oiig- 
Uial  an  ia  eesentially  negative,  privative ;  for  the  pi' 
tion  has  reaped  to  either  the  soul  or  the  body,  or  to  both 
conjinDed,  and  the  same  dilemmas  nsulL    The  'let- 
ters Apoetolic,'  in  other  paaaagea,  speak  of  Iha  dogma 
this  wise :  that  the  '  Bleaied  Virgin  was  ftee  from  all 
ooDlagion  of  {•xfgr,  soul,  and  mind ;'  tb«t  ah*  had  '  oom- 
iDunity  with  men  only  in  their  nat4ire,but  not  in   * 
bult :'  and  thai  '  the  fteah  of  the  Virgin  taken  from 
Adam  did  not  admit  the  stain  of  Adam,  and  on  Ibis  ac- 
ooont  that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  was  the  tabernacle 
created  by  God  hinuelf,  futmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
These  exprneions  imply  that  the  Etalt  in  tbe  case  could 
have  been  a  faidt  of  'nature;'  that  the  contagion  might 
have  been  of  the  '  body ;'  that  tbe  '  atain  from  Adam' 
would,  under  other  ciTcumslancn,  have  come  in  hei 
Uirougb  the  'flesh.'     But  in  her  'active  conception,' 
before  the  infuaion  of  the  aoul  and  of  gnce,  the  '  na- 
ture,' the  'body,'  ilM  'fleeh,'  were  abeady  extant,  c 
the  '  passive  conception'  took  place :  were  tbey  with 
without  the  fault?     11  with  the  bull,  then  ytni  have 
original  Bin;  if  without,  then  it  would  fijUow  that  i 
fle^,  Che  body,  the  nature,  i^ore  the  pu«v*  conceptii 
had  been  already  dellretHl  tana  the  bwidage  of  corrv 
tMm.    In  short,  if  original  sin  come  (ran  the  race,  (ri 
the  '  active  conception,'  then  Maiy  mnat  have  had 
if  it  come  Irom  tb*  '  paaaive  coiuxptian,'  then  God  il 
direct  author  in  every  individual  case.    This  dogma 
the  immaculate  conception,  then,  contaioa  eonlndictaty 
elements ;  it  leata  on  a  (alse  view  of  original  sin.    Even 
that  false  view  cannot  well  be  reconciled;  it  an 


original  sin.    Ilia  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  tnditioo,  and 
It  is  selT-cfipoBed.'' 

In  concluakm,  there  ia  left  to  ua  only  the  preaent  at- 
tittide  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  who,  unce  his  dedaratiun 
*f  infalliUUty,  more  than  ever,  is  forced  into  a  poaition 
which  puts  the  matter  of  papal  infallibility  in  a  diaa- 
greeabte  dilemma  and  dualiani.  "The  decree  of  Pius 
IX  ia  in  opposition  to  the  express  dedaraliona  of  pre- 
ceding pontiOa^  pope  ii  orrayHl  against  pope;  infalli- 
bility is  discordant  with  infallibility.  Mot  only  ha^  '  i 
probable  opinion  become  impii>bable.'  but  Peter's  chair 
ia  divided  against  iUelf;  and  how,  then,  can  that  king- 
dom stand?  The  Jaiisenist  Lannoy,  in  hiaiVmrnp- 
Umu,  has  collected  tbe  opinions  adverse  to,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  dogma,  of  seven  of  the  auccdsors  of  St. 
Peter,  who  never  change.  From  pope  Leo  (MtMBl), 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the  eariy  bishops  of 
Rome,  be  dtea  four  pasaage*  in  which  Leo  declares  that 
Christ  alone  '  was  innocent  in  his  biilh,'  alone 
'bee  from  original  ain,'  and  ttut  Christ  received  fimn 
hia  mother  *  her  nature,  but  not  her  fault ;'  and  he  as- 
lerta  that  Haiy  obtained  '  htr  mm  jnr^ficalioit  ihrough 
luT  conetptim  ofCkritL'  This  is  wholly  averse  to  the 
dogma.  Innocent  III,  who  called  the  Lateran  Council 
in  1218,  in  a  sermon  on  the 'Aasumption  of  Christ,' com- 
paring Eve  and  Mary,  writes:  'Ilia  fuit  sine  culpa  pro- 
duct^ Bed  in  culpa  pioduzit;  bac  autcm  full  tn  catpa 


^rwAtcta,  sed  rine  «nlpa  prodnxit.'  Gregory  Mtya  (1100- 
6M),  'John  tbe  Baptist  was  conceived  in  sin;  Chriat 
idom  waa  conceived  without  ain.'     Innocent  V  (1276), 

'ia  ComaimtaTy  on  Uu  Mailtr  tf  Satleucrm:  'Nan 
'enit  tania  Virgini  at  dw  Momfa  ait  in  peocslo ;' 
and  he  adds  that  she  was  sanctified  quickly  after  the 
(that  ia,  of  the  body  by  the  aoul),  tMtough 
coy  naosm/.  This  ia  directly  against  tba 
dogmiL  JobnXXIIorBeDedictXII(cIS40)aayalhat 
Hary  'paaed  at  flnt/rm  a  itatt  of  original  tin  U>  ■ 
state  of  gnwe.'  Qemeot  VI  <]842-6i), '  I  suppOM,  •(> 
ocading  to  tbe  common  opinicn  aa  yet,  that  the  blew 
ed  Virgin  waa  in  original  ain'  nuiUa  mania, '  becmt, 
according  to  all,  she  waa  Knat^fitd  as  Boon  as  she  could 
beumO^iKL' 

"Thua  tbe  pap«C7,in  committing  itaelf  to  thia  ncrv 
and  idolatrous  dogou,  ia  in  hostility  to  Scripiom,  to 
universal  consent,  and  also  to  ilaelC  It  explaiiis  tbe 
senae  ti  Scripture  by  tradition ;  and  it  explains  tha 
sense  of  tiadition  by  an  inlallible  expontor,  and  tfaat 
infallible  expodlcR'  contradicts  itself.  The  new  dogma 
makea  tit  wlalt  n/tlu  early  CkurcJt  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  a  truth  which  ia  now  declared  to  be  neccaauy  to 
the  faith ;  it  maka  Leo,  InnoceDt  IH,  Innocent  V,  mad 
Clement  V  to  have  taught  hereq' ;  it  pols  the  greateal. 
acholaitic  divinea  under  the  ban ;  and,  while  doing  ttais, 
it  declares  that  what  is  now  decreed  has  always  been  rf 
the  bith  of  (be  Church,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  ttke  rvr- 
elation  of  God,  given  through  Chriat  and  the  apoMlo, 
and  handed  down  by  constant  auccesaioii  and  geueial 

See  Smith,  in  Metk.  da.  Kn.  April,  IS55 ;  Ciritian 
Jtfmembraiictr.OcX.  186&,p.4ie;  Jan.  lB66,p.  176;  July, 
1868,  p.  lU;  Walmi-ultr  Rev.  April,  1867,  p.  lU  tm.; 
Froulk»,Ciiru(a>dini'iZ>in»nM,i,103i  Ncainde*, Olr. 
Dogaua,  ii,699;  Uaag,  iTuf.  <<»  Dogioa  CttrHiamia,  t, 
291  aq.,  185  sq. ;  Cramp,  rerf-iooi  o/yopnji,  p.  IM  aq. ; 
U  ibuau,  2.(ir.  f:*  ruf iamTy,  p.  S,  9)8 ;  Prcuss, />fc  >«*ueii* 
Lfkn  r.  d.  unbrftdUn  KmfffSagniu  a.  d.  QueOat  dar- 
gattOt  a.  a  Gotta  WoH  widerltgt  (Berlin,  186&)  ;  Blunt, 
Tktol,  EiKgdap.  i,  318  aq.     See  also  Mast  ;  Habioi^- 


ImiBAcalat«-ConoeptloD  Oath  is  among  the 
Bcanan  Catholics  the  assurance  by  oath  of  a  belirf  in 
and  tappmt  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  coraoc]»- 
tioD  of  the  Virgin  Haiy.  It  was  introduced  by  tha 
Soboone  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  diapnua  on  thb  nibjeet 
between  the  Franciscana  and  DMoinicans  [see  IiajaJkc- 
utATC  Cokcbptioh],  aa  ■  teat  oath  lor  admission  to  aa 
academical  de^m.  The  Jeauta  made  thia  a  teat  oath 
alao  for  other  privilegca^-ritMit  Umt.  Ltx.  i,  «H.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Immutant  AotlTlt^  or  Goo,  tbe  pantlieiatieal 
tsoet  that  God  doea  not  exist  outside  of  the  w«ttd,  aa  • 
Ate  penonal  (tnnactndenlal)  being,  but  inade  of  it,  ■• 
the  higheat  uidty  of  the  w^irld,  becama  God  cannot,  ae> 
cording  to  it,  be  conceived  of  withoat  the  world,  laiaait 
(Jf«/.  Pmr»eiM>,  ii,  91)  Ihua  raau  it  up:  "He  <God) 
create*  the  world  within  himadf,  and  thencefarth  tha* 
is  no  separation  of  the  Creator  and  tbe  creature,  lor  tha 
creature  is  still  the  Creator  considered  in  hia  eteraal  Mad 
necessary  action."    See  Pawtbbism. 

immui'nei  (Heb.  immaMa;  isnw,  M 

separately  ^K  WIS,  God  uM  K<,  as  i 
Matt,  i,  S3,  where 'it  is  written  E^/jovovqX,  as  in  the 
SepL,  and  Angliciud  "  EmmanDel ;"  the  Sept.  however, 
ui  Isa.  viii,  8,  tranalate*  it  /uH'  q;wv  u  diuf ;  Vulg.  £bi- 
noaurf), a  figurative  name  preacribed  tbrongh  the  proph- 
et for  a  child  that  should  be  bom  as  a  sign  to  Abac  of 
the  speedy  downfall  of  Syria  (EC  dr. '39;  see  3  Kings 
xvi,  S)  and  violent  inteiTQpiam  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael (R&  787-7J8;  see  2  Kings  xv,  90i  comp.  ivii,  1), 
before  the  infant  should  become  capable  of  diatinguiah- 
ing  between  wholesome  and  improper  kinds  of  li»d. 
The  natne  occurs  onlv  in  the  celebrated  vene  of  laaiah 
(vii,  14), "  BeboM,  a  [lather  III*'}  virgin  shall  oonotdTs 


IMMANUEL 


■ri  ban  K  mi,  and  ulull  etU  hii 
ia  aiiDUicr  pwniga  of  the  miw  prophet  (In.  viii,  8), 
■rtee  Ihe  ravaging  um;  oT  the  Aoyiiwu  ia  dcKribed 
aosliwfc  to  "fill  the  bretdth  of  thy  land,  O  /mun- 
wl,"  L  e.  Judm,  with  evidcDt  ■lluaioa  Ui  the  ronner 
«  Ahaz.  in  ibe  naiiie  itaclf  there  ia 
It  tha  vcne,  u  ■  whole,  hu  been  rui- 
Fnni  the  muuier  in  whicb  the  vcwd 
God,  and  even  Jeharah,  ia  used  in  tbe  ootnpcaitioa  of 
Hctanr  name*,  there  ii  no  ancli  pecoliarit}-  in  that  of 
baaoaniKl  aa  in  itaelf  require*  iu  to  undentamt  that  be 
vho  bcoe  it  miut  be  in  bet  Uod.  Indeed,  it  ia  used  aa 
a  pnper  name  among  the  Jewi  at  tbii  day.  This  high 
•eoK  haa,  however,  been  aangned  (o  it  in  cDDsequence 
irf  tbe  amplication  of  Ibe  whok  venie,  bj  the  evangtliat 
Hwihcw  (i,  23),  to  eui  divine  Savioui.  Even  if  thii 
rtbcence  did  not  extat,  the  hiau^  of  tbe  Nativity 
would  inraiatlbly  lead  ua  t«  tbe  coDclu^a  that  the 
TBM — wbalevei  may  have  been  ita  intermediate  aigni- 
katioo — had  an  ultimate  lefeience  to  Cbriat.  See  IsAi- 
iiL  The  alate  of  o^daiiHi  on  thia  paint  baa  been  thna 
BBciaelj  aonuDed  up  by  Dr.  Heodeiaon  in  hia  note  on 
Ibe  text :  "  Thia  vene  hai  long  been  a  aabject  of  dii- 
pule  between  Jewi  and  pnHewedlj  Chriatian  wtiten, 
■id  among  the  latter  mutually.  While  Ihe  farmer  re- 
ject ita  application  lo  the  Hcwiah  altogether — the  ear- 
lier RabtiiiB  explaining  it  of  the  queen  of  Ahai  and  the 
binh  of  hia  aon  Beiekiab,  and  the  later,  aa  Simchi 
and  Abartxntl,  of  the  pniphet'a  own  wife — tbe  great 
body  of  Christian  interprelen  have  held  it  to  be  direct- 
ly and  eidiiaively  a  prophecy  of  our  Savioui,  and  have 
onaidered  theinaelves  fully  borne  out  by  the  inipiicd 
leatimony  of  the  evai^eUat  Matthew.  Othere,  how- 
erer,  have  departed  from  thia  conatnictioii  of  Ihe  paa- 
aage,  and  have  invented  or  adopted  various  bypotheaes 
m  aupport  oT  Mich  diaaent.  Giotius,  Faber,  laenbiehl. 
Mod,  Bolten,  FiiliKJie,  PluK:bke,  Ueaeniua,  and  Hit- 
lig  atqipoae  either  the  then  prewDl  or  a  future  wife  of 
tanah  to  be  the  riSSS,  aimoA  [rendered  '  virgin'],  re- 
femd  to.  Eichhom,  Paulua,  Heoaler,  and  Ammon  are 
df  npiniiHi  that  tbe  prophet  had  nothing  nuRi  in  view 
Una  an  ideal  virgin,  and  that  both  she  and  her  aon  are 
merely  imaginary  perKiiagfa,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
peae  of  pcopbetic  illoatialion.  Bauer,  Cube,  Stendel, 
■id  anna  othtn,  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to  a 
yoaag  wnnaii  in  (be  preMooe  of  the  king  uid  hia  cooil- 
itra.  A  fourth  elaaat  among  whom  are  Richard  Sinian, 
Lowih,  Koppe,  Dathe,Willuma,Von  Ueyer,  Olahauaen, 
md  [k.  J.  Pye  Smith,  admit  tbe  hypotlMaia  of  a  doable 
aam  (q.  v.) :  one,  in  which  tha  worda  ^iply  primarily 
to  Bome  female  living  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and 
ho  giving  birth  lo  a  aon  according  to  the  ordinary  lawa 
■f  naluie ;  or,  aa  Dathe  holda,  Is  aome  virgin,  who  at 
Itiat  time  ahouid  miraculoualy  conceive ;  and  the  other, 
ia  which  they  received  a  Kcondary  and  plmary  liilfll- 
Bou  in  the  miiacaloua  conception  and  turth  of  Jcaiu 
Chriat"  (See  the  monognpha  enumerated  tj  Volbt- 
iag,/miix,p.l4:  andFUivt,fii6./nJ.ii,60i  alao  Heng- 
■eabeig,  CkniuLdet  A.  T.  ii,  69,  and  tbe  comnMnta- 
Ma  in  general;  compare  the 'UiiAii.Arrit.lSBO.iii.BBe.) 
Thia  lait  leana  to  ui  the  only  conuateut  interpretation. 
That  the  child  to  be  so  deaigoated  wn  one  aoon  lo  be 
(nm  and  already  qiolun  of  ia  clear  (him  the  entire  oon- 
teit  and  drift  of  the  prophecy.  It  can  be  no  otlier  than 
tbt  Maher-ehalal-haab-baz  (q.v.),  the  oBapring  of  the 
ptopbet'a  own  marriage  with  the  virgin  propheteea,  who 
Itei  became  an  eniiiKnt  type  of  the  Heiaiah'i  mother 
(Iia.viii,  IN).     See  ViBOiN. 

Impiaanal,  nKuSAtoiton  Bomi,  a  Jewiah  philoa- 
<i|>bti.  commentator,  and  Jfgt,  was  bom  at  Some  about 
11S&.  £adow«l  with  great  natural  ability,  and  with  a 
WtBoa  for  atudy,  he  anon  made  himaelf  master  of  Bib- 
Bal  and  Talmudic,  aa  well  aa  of  liTeciaii  and  Latin  lit- 
■Uun.  He  waa  a  oontemporary  of  Dante,  and,  being 
Mach  giren  lo  a  cultivation  <tf  the  aame  art  in  which 
[hate  immanalii«d  bia  name,  "the  two  qiirila,  Undnd. 
MTetdlSmatliiE 


1  IMMENSITY  OF  GOD 

intimate  attaEhment."  He  died  about  1880.  Imraaii- 
uel  wrote  commentariea  on  the  whole  Jetriab  Bible,  ex- 
cepting the  minor  propheta  and  Eara.  They  are  en- 
riched not  only  by  valuable  grammatical  and  archso- 
Ivgical  noln,  lait  contain  also  some  able  remarka  cc  the 
nature  and  apirit  of  Che  poetical  hooka.  "  It  ia  gnatly 
to  be  tegietted  that  of  all  hia  exegetical  worka,  wbidi 
are  in  different  public  libraiiee  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
mmlary  <m  Proroii  and  Some  Giourt  on  the  Ptalau  ate 
the  only  onea  aa  yet  published,  tbe  former  in  Xaplaa  ]■ 
lltte,  and  the  Utter  in  Parma  in  1B06.  The  intioduiy 
tion  of  hia  oommeolary  on  the  Song  of  Songi  haa  been 
publiahed,  with  an  lingliah  tranalation,  by  Ginabnrg: 
tliMlorical  and  CrMeol  CimmnUarg  on  Hit  So»g  tff 
.S>n^(Lond.l867,p.13-56)"  (GinibnrginKitto).  He 
wrote  alio  aome  philoeophical  treatiKe,  and  Iranslatad 
for  hia  Jewiah  bnthren  the  pfailoaophical  writinga  al 
Albertua  Ibe  Great,  Tlunua  Aquinae.  and  other  oele- 
braled  philoeopheia.  tSe  GrHti,  GrKk,  ier  Judn.  vil, 
a07  *q. ;  Geiger,  WimM^^iidu  ZeilK*Tifl,  1809,  iv, 
IH  aq. ;  Funt,  BOIiolA.  Jud.  ii,  92  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Inmuteriallty  ia  a  quality  of  God  and  of  tbe  bn> 
man  eouL  The  immateriality  of  God  denotea  that  he 
forma  an  abaoluls  nmlraat  to  iwtner ;  he  ia  nmple,  and 
haa  no  parts,  and  ao  cannot  be  diaaolved ;  na/ter,  on  the 
other  hand,  ia  made  up  of  parts  into  which  it  can  be  re- 
solved. God  is  alao  f^  from  the  limitations  to  which 
matter  ia  aubjecl,  L  e.  (Wm  the  Ihnitii  of  apace  and  time. 
The  immaleriaUty  of  God  ia  therefore  the  baaia  of  Ibe 
qualities  of  eternity,  omnipreeence,  and  unchange^de- 
neaa,  Thua  the  immateriality  of  the  aoid  includca  Ult^ 
wiae  aimplicity  aa  anocher  of  ita  qualitiea.  Thia,  of 
course,  does  not  abaolutely  set  it  above  the  limitations  of 
space  anit  time,  since  the  soul  needa  the  irady  fur  a  neo- 
eeaary  organ  of  ita  life ;  nor  does  it  set  a^de  any  further 
development,  but  it  certainly  mdudes  indestructitulity, 
and  thoa  serves  aa  a  proof  of  immoitality  (q.  v.J.  Tbe 
maUriaiiiy  of  Ihe  aoul  waa  asserted  by  Tertullian,  Anu^ 
bins,  and  othem,  during  the  flrat  three  centuriea.  Near 
the  doee  of  the  fourth,  tbe  immateriahly  of  tbe  aoul 
waa  maintained  by  Augustine,  Kemesius,  and  Hamertitt 
Clandianus.  See  Guizot,  Uittoiy  (jfCiFiiiioHen,  i,  804 ; 
Kraulh,  Voet^  o/PUIot.  p.  24(>.  See  also  Iuhkiiutt 
OF  God  ;  Soui,  TKADiMTnos  op. 

ImmodUto  bnpatatlon  of  Sin.    See  Imtu- 

Immaiulty  of  Ood  is  explained  by  Dr.  J.  Pye 

Smith  [Firtt  Una  qfCkriM.  TkroL  p.  IBS)  to  be  the  ob- 
tolutt  iKcttMilji  iffbeiitg,  coiuddered  in  relation  to  vptca. 
"There  is  with  God  no  diffusion  nor  contraction,  ho  ex- 
tenaion  nor  circumspection,  or  any  such  rrialuin  lo  ipaa 
aa  belongs  to  limited  natures.  God  ia  equally  near  tn, 
and  equally  Car  from,  every  pcunt  of  space  and  every 
■lorn  of  the  universe.  Me  ia  univeraally  and  immedi- 
ately praait,  not  aa  a  Indy,  but  as  a  spirit ;  not  by 
motion,  or  paielntion,  or  filling,  aa  would  be  predicated 
of  a  diffused  fluid,  or  in  any  way  as  if  the  infinity  of 
God  were  compcaed  of  a  countlces  number  of  Hnite 
parts,  but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  hia  own  apirilual  and 
perfect  nature,  and  of  which  we  on  form  no  coocep- 
tion."  In  the  passages  of  Job  xi,7-9;  1  Kings  viii,  27 
(2  Chmn.  vi,  18)  i  Psa.  cxxxix,  7-18i  Is*.  Iivi,  I  j  Jer. 
xxiii,23,24;  Amos  ix,2,8;  Hatt.  vi,  4,6;  Acts  xvil, 
24,27,20;  also  Isa.  xl,  13-16, SI, 22,25, »i,"the  repre- 
senlations  are  such  aa  literally  indicate  a  kind  otiU- 
fuaed  and  fllling  aubtile  material;  but  thia  ia  the  conde- 
scending manner  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  evidently  lo 
be  understood  with  an  exclusion  of  material  idea*. 
Metaphysical  or  philoeophical  prwiseneaa  ia  not  in  the 
character  of  scriptural  composilinii,  nor  woulil  it  ever 
suit  the  bullc  of  innnkind ;  ami  ntt  Urngvage  or  conc^ 
(WHS  of  men  can  reach  the  actual  expression  of  the  truth, 
or  be  any  other  than  analogical.  When  the  Scriptnrea 
speak  of  "  God  brb^  ta  Aramt,"  they  mean  his  supten- 
acy  in  all  perfection,  and  his  universal  dominian." 

Immensity  and  amnipTesen«,again,  are  distinguished 
in  that  "the  Ibrmer  ia  lAtobilt,  being  tbe  neeessaiy  in- 
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tUMOt  perfection  of  the  Dfi^  in  itwOf,  ■■  inSnitely  ex- 
ailed  above  ill  coDccplion  or  spue ;  and  that  the  Utter 
ii  lelMive,  uiidng  out  if  tbe  position  of  ■  ccuted  world. 
Tbe  moment  that  vorld  DommeiicedT  ur  the  Bnt  cmited 
puition  of  it,  there  anu  and  ntr  reinaina  th«  dirine 
preaence  {airvovaia ,  adataiHa).'' 

The  qoalitin  of  exlauiim  and  dmiaiilUji  m  tline  of 
iodg,  not  of  a  pure,  proper,  highot  iptril,  "  Sociniu 
■ad  hia  immediate  ibllowen  denied  ■  proper  ulriquitj, 
immenrit;,  or  omnipmencc  to  the  enence  or  HibtMnce 
of  (he  Deity,  and  repreaented  the  univenal  preaence  of 
God  tpoken  of  In  licripture  ■■  denoting  oiilf  the  acta 
MDd  efTeda  of  hia  power,  favor,  and  aid."  Da  Cartes 
and  his  toUowers  held  "  that  the  essence  of  tbe  Deity  is 
(jloi^ilr,  and  that  it  has  no  relation  to  qsacc."  See  J.Pye 
Smith,  f  ■>«  Lam  afCkriitim  Timings,  edited  by  W. 
Fiinw<aded.Lond.  1661)1  Aagiutine,/;e  C>r.ZM,W; 
Bivtschneider, D<igmaiiJt,i,8M aq.    See Oimipbkbknck 

Im'mer  (Heb  /imur',  *^K,  lalialitt,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  Fuiat,  k^ !  Sept.  'B/i/iifp),  the  name  of  several 
prieals,  moally  near  tbe  time  of  the  Exile. 

1.  The  head  of  the  nKtecnth  ucerdatal  divirion,  ac- 
cording to  David's  appointment  (1  Chton.  xxir,  14). 
aC  lOU. 

3.  The  father  of  Pasbur,  which  latlci  so  gitady  mis- 
used tbe  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xx,  1).  B.C.  ante  607. 
By  many  the  name  ia  Vegaided  hen  a*  pot  patronymic- 
ally  for  the  preceding. 

3.  One  whose  descendants  to  the  number  of  1092  re- 
tained liorn  Bab>-lan  with  ZrrubbidMl  (Ezra  ii,  87;  Neh. 
Ti],40).  He  ia  very  possibly  the  same  with  the  father 
of  Heshillemuth  CNch.xi,  18}  orMeahilkmilh  (I  Chion. 
tx,  ti),  certaia  of  whose  dcacendants  took  a  conipicu- 
ons  part  in  the  sacred  daliea  at  Jerusalem  alter  the  Ex- 
ile ;  and  piDbably  the  aame  with  the  one  some  of  whose 
deacendanisdivorced  their  Gentile  wires  al  the  instance 
ofEzra  (Erra  x,30).  B-C  much  ante  686.  By  some 
be  is  itIentiSed  with  tbe  two  preceding. 

4.  One  who  accompanied  Zendlbabel  from  Babylon, 
bat  waa  unable  to  prove  hia  Israelitiah  descent  (Ezra  ii, 
S9;  Neh.vii,61).  B.C.5a6.  It  does  not  dearly  appear, 
however,  that  he  claimed  to  belong  to  the  priestly  or- 
der, and  it  is  poaiible  that  the  name  is  only  given  as 
that  of  a  place  in  tbe  Babylonian  dominioiw  lh)m  which 
some  nf  those  named  in  the  following  verses  came. 

5.  The  father  of  Zadok,  which  latter  n^iaircd  part  of 
the  walls  of  Jerunlem  opposite  his  house  (Neh.  iii,  29). 
B.C  ante  446.    He  wa^  perhaps,  the  san»e  as  No.  3. 

Immersion,  the  act  of  plunging  into  water,  «pe- 
cially  the  person  of  the  candidate  in  Christian  baptism, 
as  performed  by  the  Baptist  (q.  v.)  denomination,  and 
occasionally  by  others.  There  ate  two  controversies 
that  require  to  be  noticed  under  this  head. 

I.  li  tkii  madr  or  act  ruralial  lo  lit  valuHln  rif  fAe 
ordMowv  jr(Ff/7— Ttie  affirmative  of  this  question  is 
muntained  by  those  denominationally  styled  "  Bap- 
tists," and  is  denied  by  nearly  all  other  classes  of 
Christians.  For  the  aiginnenta  on  both  tddes,  see  the 
article  Baptism. 

WArt  Iht ttrmt" immmr' '^tsenrr^m^  fle.prrfir- 
oUe  or  mart  eomrt  m  a  rrriwn  of  tie  SrriptHra,  Ihan 
"iaptite,"  "baplitm,"  rfc.f  — The  affirmative  of  this 
qoeation  is  lalien  by  many,  but  not  by  all  Baptists,  and 
it  is  approved,  to  some  extent  at  least,  hj  certain  schol- 
ars in  most  other  (1enaminstion^  while  the  negative  is 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Bible  readers.  Tbe  change 
was  actually  made  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  work  on  the 
Gospels,  and  recently  a  systematic  efFort  has  been  made 
on  a  la^e  scale  to  give  corrency  to  the  alteration  by 
tbe  translations  put  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  (Baptist)  KUe  Union.  See  Bible  Socie- 
ties, 5.  The  argumenla  fiir  this  rendering  art  set  forth 
in  all  th«r  strength  by  Dr.  Conant.  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  Mslthew,  at  ii,6,  as  follows  (lo  each  of 
which  we  subjoin  Ihe  counter  arguments) : 

-*  L  This  word  espreved  a  particular  act,  via.  iinawr- 
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rim  in  a  fluid  or  any  yielding  sobstanee.  See  tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume,  sectiona  1-iiL"  The  Appoxtbi 
thus  rvferred  lo  is  Dr.  Cwiant's  treatise  On  lit  Ifeamwf 
tndl/tee/BaplunB,eie.  Tbe  proolb  then  given,  how- 
erer,  do  not  seem  to  sustain  this  pr«d*e  pcint ;  tbe  pa»- 
sagca  cited  do  indeed  show  that  fiarntiiv  means  to 
nMm  or  envelop  with  a  Uquid,  bat  do  not  indicate  mbj 
uniform  method^  such  as  dipping,  plunging ;  IKC  do  tbej 
necessarily  imply  motion  on  the  part  of  the  aubf  act  wto 
'the  fluid,  as  "  immenion"  clearly  doea, 

"iLThe  word  had  no  other  meaning;  it  expnaaed 
this  act,  either  Uterally  or  in  a  melaphorual  senae, 
thioDgh  the  whole  period  of  its  dss  In  Creek  litentoic. 
Append,  sect,  iii."  This  aiaerticm  iapalpahly  refatcdby 
the  tact  that  Dr.  Conant  himself,  in  but  a  part  of  these 
very  quotations  here  ^ipealed  lo,  has  ventured  to  Ten- 
der fiarritiii'  by  "immene:"  for  he  is  very  fttqticnt- 
ly  constrained  lo  translate  it  "immergr,"  "lubmergc,' 
"dip,"  "plunge,"  "imbathe,"  "whehn,"  etc  These 
words,  it  is  true,  have  the  same  general  BgniScatioii ; 
but,  suppoMOg  diat  they  were  in  every  case  auitable 
renderings  (which  in  many  cases  they  are  not),  yet  they 
do  not  establish  the  identical  point  in  diqmte,  namely, 
the  exclusive  translation  by  "  immerse,"  etc.,  as  if  "  the 
word  bad  do  other  meaning." 

"Iii.  Its  grammatical  construction  wilh  other  words, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  use,  aocvid 
entirely  with  this  meaning,  and  exclude  every  other. 
Append,  sect.  iii,S."  On  the  conltarr,  the  pirpoations 
and  cases  by  which  it  is  followed,  being  generally  ir 
wilh  tbe  itiin,  indicate  predsely  The  opposite  conclu- 
sion; insomuch  that  in  even  Ihe  compaiallvely  few  in- 
stances where  "  immerse"  can  be  given  as  a  rendoring 
at  all,  it  ii  scarcely  allowable  except  by  Ihe  ambignily 
"immersed  tff,"  which  in  English  ia  used  for  ^^  immetsed 
iaro."  In  the  Greek  language,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
no  such  impreciuon  exisls. 

"  iv.  In  tbe  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  in  all 
periods  of  the  langnagr,  it  was  in  common  uaa  to  cx- 
pteaa  the  most  familiar  acta  and  occunencca  of  eveiy^ 
day  life ;  as,  for  example,  ntam-ny  oa  nre  sa  taltr,  to 
harden  it;  woo' ia  a^.Xo  color  it;  an  onnial  nwoftr, 
to  drown  it;  a  ship  ninVT^^in  Ihe  waves;  rocks  im- 
mtned  in  the  tide;  and  (melaphorically)  iimf itssJ  ■ 
caret,  tn  sorrow,  in  lijnionnwr,  n  portrlj,  n  drti,  in  jfti- 
por  and  iltrp,  etc  Atqiend.  sect,  iii,  I."  Rather  tbta 
eiamplea  should  be  mndered,  an  axe  trmprmt  tg  cold 
water,  wool  tingrd  icUk  dye,  drowiud  nt  water,  twJt  If 
the  waves,  eorrrrd  icilli  the  tide,  oimritbnrd  rilk  ana, 
etc    The/oMiJiarify  of  the  word  is  another  mattv,  be- 


"  V.  There  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  wcvd  itadl^  or 
in  the  act  which  it  expressed.  The  idea  of  sa<ndiMSi 
belonged  solely  to  the  reUtian  in  which  tb«  act  was 
peiformed.  Append,  sect,  iv,  7."  This  (act  is  ru  good 
reason  why,  whoi  it  i*  manifestly  employed  in  soeh  sa- 
cred relations,  it  should  not  be  rendered  by  a  torn  sp. 
propiiau  to  such  a  saeredness.  This  argom^nl  q^dits 
only  to  tboae  passlgea  in  which  the  word  occoia  ia  a 
aectdar  senae ;  about  these  there  is  no  dispute. 

"vt  In  none  of  these  respects  does  Ihe  word  bopliir, 
as  used  by  English  writoa,  eoneapond  wilh  tbe  origi- 
nal Greek  word."  This  has  already  been  met  in  sab- 
stance  above.  The  remainder  of  the  arguineDti^  with 
one  exceplion,  need  not  be  reproduced,  as  ihey  are  of 
a  doefrinal  character,  aimed  at  the  otfiiist  timlegirwm, 
which  is  a  method  of  reasoning  incoDclusive,  if  not  un- 
worthy  in  a  philological  question. 

"  xL  In  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  immtne,  I  fill- 
low  the  example  of  the  loading  veraacular  venita, 
made  from  the  Creek,  in  ihc  lai^cuagea  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  aim  of  the  critical  vendons  made  fi*  the 
use  of  the  teamed."  Facts,  however,  do  not  rapport  this 
claim  with  any  oiiirormity.  The  modem  veraicai^  of 
course,  render  according  to  tbe  theological  leanings  of 
their  authors,  and,  were  they  unanimoia.  they  eodd  dM 
be  permitted  lo  decide  a  question  of  (his  kind  If  oo- 
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liorilif.  The  best  uid  cddeit  guides,  the  early  Latins, 
freely  tnxateT  the  lemn  ftnpTus,  giving  it  a  reguUr  ter- 
minatinn  like  other  native  verb*  i  tbay  rarely,  if  ever, 

imenio,"  etc,  hut  uBusJly  give 

"  meiga"    See  Dale,  Clatiic  Bap- 
f>n  (Philad.  1867),  which  thaniiij;hly  review!  the  in- 

imw,  Jadaic  Baptiim  (Pbilad.  1870),  Dr.  Dale  meets  the 
whole  oontroveny  in  questioti,  and  provei  odnclanvely 
tb*  inconvctneaa  of  translating  /)airri£>>i  by  "  immerse." 
There  are  other  positive  argumenu  igaiiut  the  aub- 
idtatiiHi  oT  "  immene"  as  an  equivalent  to  yJairrtfiii': 
1.  The  wont  is  no  more  Engli^  than  "baptue;"  one  is 
«r  Latin  derivation,  and  the  other  Greek,  while  neither 
ia  of  Saxon  nrii^n.  Vet  botb  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
audit  ia  pntiy  certain  that,  but  fiir  the  advantage  which 
"  immerse"  gives  to  one  party  in  polamica,  it  would  nev- 
er have  been  thought  worth  while  to  otake  the  ex- 


nothing  aDswering  to  the  "  ■it-"  in  ^irriCu  ;  it  ibould 

tia/ia-wTiCii  (which  is  never  used  at  all,  obviously  on 
aocoont  of  the  incongniity  between  the  native  Toice  of 
the  primitive,  and  the  notion  inherently  implied  in  ei^). 
3.  The  outrageous  awkwsnlneaa  of  such  phrases  aa^hc 
win  immerse  ynn  in  bnly  sinrit  and  fire"  {uc  Conant), 
rendeted  necessary  by  this  change,  is  a  suflident  critical 
objeetioa  to  the  proposed  rendering,  were  there  no  other 
■TKUHtent  against  it.  A  theory  that  breaks  down  in 
thia  shocking  manner  the  moment  it  is  applied  doerva 
oolw  a  aammary  rejection,  i  These  trsnsUtors  ate 
ennaiatent  with  themaelvea  in  rejecring  the  expres- 
aiofi  '■John  the  Baptist,"  calling  him  instead  John  the 
Immrrtrr.  But  they  ought  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
thaonelvea  atyure  the  title  of  "  Baptists,"  which  they 
pec-en  ineotly  arrogate,  and  should  name  themselves 
•ppCDprlately  "  the  Immernonists."  It  ia  highly  cred- 
ilat>lc  that  the  maaa  of  that  large  denomination  are  not 


ImmoUtlan  (Lat.  imno<n/io)  ii  the  name  of  a  cer- 
emony performed  in  the  sacriflccs  of  the  Romans.  It 
oonassted  in  throwing  some  sort  of  com  or  Ikank  incense, 
tageCher  with  the  mala  or  aalt  cake,  and  a  little  wine, 
on  the  head  of  the  victim.  See  Brande  and  Cox,  I>iel. 
9/8eiBter,  Lit,  lad  An,  ii,\sn.  See  SiCRincE.  fJ- 
H.W.> 

IntmonUlt7.    See  Mobaia. 

Immortsllty  is  the  perpetuity  of  existence  after 
it  hasoDce  b^un  {\M,imniorialiiai,tio< dfing).  "'If  a 
mBB  die,  shall  he  live  again?'  ia  a  question  which  has 
natmally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the  intellec- 
tual cniioaity  of  roan,  wherever  he  baa  risen  abuve  a 
stale  of  barbarism,  and  commenced  to  exercise  his  intel- 
lect, at  alL'  Without  such  ■  belief,  Max  Midler  (Ckipi 
frvm  a  German  Worlaiop,  i,  iS)  well  says,  "  religion 
■nely  is  like  an  arcb  resting  on  one  pillar,  like  a  bridge 
ending  in  an  abyia."  It  is  very  gratifying,  tberefoic,  to 
the  believer,  and  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  aiCr- 

tba  nations  of  eaitb.  so  fir  aa  om  information  reaches 
at  the  praent  day,  altboogh,  it  ia  tme,  their  views  often 
aaiune  very  vague  and  even  materialistic  forms. 

L  /*u«»/'nide.Vol>oM._-We  concede  that  the  views 
of  moat  rule  heatbeo  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
napcctingthe  state  of  man  after  death  are  indeed  dark 
Bod  Dbocure.  as  well  as  their  notiofis  respecting  the  na- 
tmei  of  the  sool  itself,  which  some  of  them  regard  as  a 
kiad  of  aerial  substance,  resembling  the  body,  though 
of  a  tineT  materiaL  Still  it  ia  fouiid  that  tlie  greater 
part  of  maakind,  wen  of  those  who  are  entirely  uncul- 
tiTslad,  ihoogh  they  may  be  incapable  of  the  higher 
immortality  of  the 
least  that  the  sool 
■I  forever,  or  at 
a  very  long  time.  Thia  faitli  seems  to  reat  in 
IV.— 17 
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uncultivated  nationa,  or,  better  perhaps,  races,  1,  upon 
the  lart  of  Ifft,  which  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope  that  life  will  he 
continued  even  beyond  the  grave;  2,  upon  Iradilumi 
transmitted  from  their  anceaton;  S,  upon  drHiiiu,  in 
which  the  dead  appear  speaking  or  acting,  and  thus  oon- 
tiiming  both  wislies  and  trwUtions.     See  NucROXANcr. 

1.  //ndiu.—lii  the  sscied  books  of  the  Hindus  called 
the  Veda,  "immortality  of  the  sou],  as  well  as  personsl 
immortality  and  personal  lesponsibilily  after  death,  ia 
dearly  proclaimed"  (Hllller,  ftipi,  i,  45).  (Wc  have 
here  a  nfutalion  of  the  opinioa  that  has  hitherto  been 
cntertainod,  that  the  goal  of  Hinduism  is  absorption  [q. 
V.  ]  into  the  Uuiversal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  and  that  the  Hindus  ai  wdl  as  Brah- 
mana  believe  in  the  trasmigration  [q.  v.]  of  the  soul, 
and  a  refutation  by  a  writer  who  is  most  competent  to 
speak.  HrofeasiH  Koth,  another  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
in  ail  article  in  the  Joumat  of  the  (Jmnan  Orimlat  So- 
rinn  [iv,  427  ],  corroborates  I'rof.  MuUer  in  these  wotda ; 
*■  We  here  [in  the  Veda  }  Hud,  not  without  astonishment, 
beautiful  conceptions  on  immortality  expressed  in  un- 
adorned language  with  childlike  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  find  here  the  mo«  powerful  weap- 
ons against  the  view  which  has  lately  been  revived  and 
proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birthplace 
of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  derived  it  Ikim  thalMuarter.  As  if  the  re- 
ligious spirit  of  every  git)ed.4ace  was  not  able  [which 
MUller  (ii,  267)  holds]  to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own 
ttrength.")  Thus  we  tindth(«e  passages:  "He  who 
gives  alms  goes  to  the  highest  place  in  heaven ;  he  ^nrm 
to  the  gods"  <Ev.  i,  126,  56).  "Even  the  idea,  so  fre- 
quent ill  the  later  literature  of  the  Brahmans,  that  im- 
mortality is  secured  by  a  son,  seems  implied,  unUw  out 
translation  deceives  us,  in  one  passage  of  the  Veda  (vii, 
66,  24} :  ■  O  Haruls,  may  there  be  to  us  a  strong  son, 
who  is  a  living  ruler  of  men  i  through  whom  we  may 
cross  the  waters  on  out  way  to  the  happy  abode ;  then 
may  we  come  to  your  own  house!'  One  poet  prays 
that  he  may  see  again  hi*  father  and  moLher  after  death 
(Rv.  i,  24,  i) ;  and  the  fathers  are  invoked  almost  like 
gods,  oblations  are  offered  to  them,  and  they  are  believed 
Ut  enjoy,  in  company  with  the  goda,  a  life  of  never-end- 
ing felicity  (Rv.  x,  15, 16).  We  And  thia  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  Soma  (Rv.  ii,  1 13,  7) :  '  Where  there  ia  eter- 
nal light,  in  the  world  where  the  sun  is  placed,  in  that 
immortal,  imperishable  world  place  me,  U  Soma !  Where 
king  Vaivasvala  reigns,  where  the  secret  place  of  heav- 
en is,  where  these  mighty  waters  are,  there  make  m« 
immortal !  Where  life  is  (hie,  in  the  third  heaven  of 
heavens,  where  the  worlds  are  radiant,  there  make  me 
immortall  Where  wishes  and  desires  are,  where  the 
bowl  of  the  bright  Soma  is,  where  there  is  food  and  re- 
joicing, there  make  me  immortall  Where  there  la 
happiness  and  delight,  where  joy  and  pleasure  reaide, 
where  the  desires  <^  our  deure  are  attained,  there  make 

2.  CAursr.— White  it  ia  tme  that  Confucius  himself 
did  not  expressly  leach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nay, 
that  he  rather  purposely  seems  to  have  avoided  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject  at  all,  taking  it  most  probably 
like  Hoses,  aa  we  shall  see  below,  simply  for  granted 
<comp.  Midler,  Chip;  i,  308),  it  ia  neverthelem  implied 
in  the  worship  which  the  Chinese  pay  to  their  ances- 
tors. Another  evidence,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  given  by  the 
abeence  of  the  word  death  from  the  writings  of  Omfu- 
cius  (q.  v.).  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say  "  he 
has  returned  to  his  family."  "  The  spirits  of  the  good 
were,  according  to  him  (Confucius),  permitted  to  visit 
their  andent  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral 
halls  or  place*  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendant^ 
to  receive  homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  peribrming  rites  in  such  places,  under  the  pen- 
ally, in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  living,  neglect  such 
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Its"  (Legne,  Life  and  Tiachii^  of  Co^/aciiit, 
PbiUddphia,  1867, 12ino). 

3.  Egsptiaai. — Perhips  we  may  uy  that  lh«  idea  of 
immortalily  issumHl  a  more  ileOnite  ihape  among  the 
EgypCiutH,  fur  they  dearly  recognued  not  only  ■  datU- 
ing-jilaa  of  lAe  (fedd,  but  alM  a  Tutuie  Judgment. 
"Oairis,  the  beneficent  god,  Judga  the  dead,  and,  'hav- 
ing weighed  their  heart  in  the  scale*  orjoKice,  he  gencia 
the  wicked  to  regiotuofdarkness,  while  the  just  are  sent 
to  dwell  with  the  god  of  light.'  The  latter,  we  read  un 
an  iiucription, '  fmind  favor  before  the  gieat  God  i  they 
dwell  in  glory,  where  they  live  a  heavmly  life^  lh« 
bodies  Ibey  hare  quitted  wiU  forever  repoee  in  their 
tomb*,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  mpreme 
Grod.'  Immortality  waa  thus  pliunly  taught,  although 
bound  up  with  it  waa  the  idea  uf  the  preaervation  of 
the  body,  to  which  they  attached  gn>at  importance,  as  a 
condition  of  the  aoul's  continued  life;  and  hence  they 
bnilt  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodiea,  aa  if  to 
last  forever." 

4.  Periima, — In  the  religion  of  the  Peruana,  aliwi,  at 
least  since,  if  not  previous  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  ■ 
proniinrat  part  is  aaeigned  to  the  existence  of  a  future 
wotlil,wilh  ita  tfoverning  Bpiriltk     "Under  Urmurand 

engaged  in  a  perpctualconflict;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  or  light  er  of  darlintm,  over  which  these 
spirits  respectively  piwide,  according  as  it  has  lived  on 
the  earth  wd!  or  ilL  Wfcever  has  lived  in  purity,  and 
has  not  suffered 
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■a  of  FolyncaiB  "  imagine 


)  not  suffered  the  dtcs  (evil  spirit*)  to  have  any  power 
!T  him,  passes  after  deam  into  the  realms  of  light." 
6.  A  iHfricim  /nrfiiBi*.— The  native  tribes  of  the  lower 
part  of  South  America  believe  in  two  great  powers  of 
good  and  evil,  but  likewise  in  a  Dumber  of  inferior  dei- 
ties. These  are  supposed  to  hai-e  been  the  creators  and 
ancescon  ofdiRerent  families,  and  hence,  when  an  In- 
dian diea,  hia  soul  goea  to  live  with  the  deity  who  pre- 
Ndes  over  his  particular  family.  These  deities  have 
each  their  separate  habitations  in  vast  caverns  under 
the  earth,  and  thither  the  departed  repair  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  being  eternally  dnuik  (compare  Tyler,  Re- 
tearehn  into  Iht  earlt/  Ilittoiy  o/Manimd,  and rii  Dt- 
rrlopmnt  o/CirHaaliim,  Lund.  1868).  Another  Amer- 
ican tribe  oflndiiru,  iJie  ^ondoM,  have  with  their  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  eonnecte<l  this  tradition  of  tbdr 
-origin :  "  The  whole  nation  resided  in  one  large  village 
under  ground  near  a  subterraneous  lake.  A  grape-vine 
extended  its  roots  dawn  to  their  habitation,  and  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  light-  Some  of  the  moet  adventu- 
rous climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  earth,  whirh  they  found  covered  with  buf- 
falo, and  rich  with  every  kind  of  fruit.  Reluming  with 
the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  countrymen  were 
so  pleased  with  Itie  taste  of  them  that  the  whole  nation 
resolved  to  leave  their  dull  residence  for  the  charms  of 
the  upper  region.  Men,  women,  and  children  ascended 
by  means  of  the  vine;  but  when  about  half  the  nation 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman 
who  was  clambering  up  the  vine  broke  it  with  her 
weight,  and  dosed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  wero  left  on 
earth  expect,  when  they  die,  to  retom  to  the  original 
seats  of  their  forefathers,  the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
Tillage  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  Che  burden  of  the 
■ins  of  the  wicked  will  not  enable  them  to  crms"  (Ty- 
ler). The  CkoaoK  tribe's  belief  in  a  future  slate  is 
equally  curious.  "  They  hold  that  the  spirit  lives  after 
death,  and  that  it  has  a  great  Stance  to  travel  towards 
the  west  i  that  it  has  to  cross  a  dreadful,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which,  from  hill  to  hill,  there  lies  a  long, 
slippery  pine  log,  with  Ihe  bark  peeled  off.  Over  this 
the  ttead  have  to  pass  before  they  teach  Ihe  delightful 
hunting-grounds.  The  good  walk  on  safely,  though 
six  people  from  the  other  side  throw  stones  at  Ihem ; 
but  the  wicked,  trying  to  dodge  the  stones,  slip  off  the 
log,  and  fall  thousands  of  feet  into  the  water  which  is 
dashing  over  Ihe  rocks~  (see  Brinton,  p.  233  iq.). 


6.  /■D^ntrtirmft  — Tba  ni 
that  the  aky  deacenda  at  the  tioruon  and  inclii«>  the 
earth.  Hence  Ibey  call  foreigneni '  palangi'  or  '  hear- 
en-bursters,'  as  having  broken  in  from  another  wnld 
outside.  According  to  their  views,  we  live  apoa  the 
ground  Hoor  of  a  gnat  bouse,  with  upper  storks  riaing 
one  over  another  above  us,  and  cellars  down  below. 
There  are  holes  in  the  ceiling  to  let  the  rain  through, 
and  as  men  are  supposed  to  visit  Ihe  dwellera  above,  the 
dwellers  from  below  are  believed  to  come  sometimea  up 
to  tbe  surface,  and  likewise  to  receive  visits  Inma  loen 

7.  fiea  HiMmdtrt.~Thf!  nalii-e  tribes  of  AuMialia 
believe  that  all  who  are  good  men,  and  have  becD  prop- 
eriy  buried,  enter  kfatn  after  death.  "  Heaven,  which 
is  the  abcde  of  the  two  good  divinities,  is  represented  as 
a  delightful  place,  where  there  is  abundance  of  gaow 
and  food,  nei'er  any  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  rain  or 
druught,  no  malign  spirits,  no  sickness  or  dealh,  bat 
plenty  of  rioting,  singing,  and  dancing  for  evermcn^ 
They  also  beUeve  in  an  evil  ^irit  wlio  dwells  in  tbe 
nethermoat  regions,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  reprcsoit 
liim  with  honiB  and  a  tail,  though  one  would  think  that, 
prior  to  Che  introduction  of  caltle  into  New  llolUnd,  tbe 


homed  beasts"  (OldHekl). 

8.  GrtaUandert "'The  Rieenlander  believes  that 

when  a  man  dies  his  soul  travels  to  Tomgarauk,  the  laod 
where  reigns  perpetual  summer,  all  sunshine,  and  no 
night;  wbete  there  is  good  water,  and  birds,  liab.  seal^ 
and  reindeer  without  end,  that  are  to  be  caught  wiibout 
trouble,  or  are  found  cooking  alive  in  a  huge  kettle. 
But  the  Journey  to  tbisland  is  diUiculI:  the  sonlahave 
to  alide  five  days  or  more  down  a  precipice,  all  stained 
with  Ihe  blood  of  those  who  have  gone  down  before. 
Artd  it  is  especially  grievous  for  the  poor  souls  when  the 
Joum^  must  be  made  in  winltr  or  in  temprst,  for  then 
a  soul  may  come  to  harm,  or  suffer  tbe  other  death,  ai 
they  call  it,  when  it  pcriahea  utieriy,  and  nothing  is 
left.  The  bridge  Ea-Sirai,  which  srctches  ovw  the 
midst  of  Ihe  Moslem  hill,  Oner  than  a  hair,  and  sharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  sw on],  conveys  a  similar  oonceplion.' 
Tyler,  on  whose  works  we  mainly  rely  for  Ihe  infanna- 
tion  here  conveyed  on  rude  naliima,  traces  the  idea  of  a 
bridge  in  Java,  in  North  America,  in  South  Aoierica, 
and  he  also  shows  how  in  Polynesia  the  bridge  is  it- 
placed  t>y  canoes,  in  which  the  dead  were  to  pasa  tbe 
great  gulf.  It  ia  notetvorthy  that  Ihe  Jewa^  also,  when 
they  tirat  established  a  Urm  belief  in  immortaliti-,  iB>- 
agined  a  bridge  of  hell,  which  all  unbelieven  wen  to 

11.  Idiai  ofaoTt  niriralfd  ft'nlintif.—Wbenrri  pa- 
gan thought  and  pagan  morality  reach  the  highest  pei- 
feclion,  we  lind  thrir  idess  of  ihc  immortality  of  the 
soul  gradually  approaching  Ihe  Christian  viewa.  The 
first  trace  of  a  belief  in  a  future  exislence  we  find  b 
Homer's  Iliad  (iiiii,  103  sq.),  where  he  represents  that 
Achilles  first  became  convinced  that  souls  and  shadowy 
forms  have  a  real  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
shades  (Hsdes)  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  dead 
Patroclus  in  a  dream.  These  visions  were  often  regard- 
ed OS  divine  by  the  Greeks  (comp.  IL  i,  GS,  and  Ihe  caK 
of  the  rich  man  and  l.azaru8  in  Luke  xvi,  27).  Com- 
pare also  the  article  Hades.  BuI,  whib:  in  Ihe  early 
Greek  paganism  Ihe  idea  of  the  fulnre  ia  everywhere 
melancholic,  Hades,  or  the  realms  of  the  dead,  being  Is 
their  imagination  the  emblem  of  gloom,  a*  may  be  wen 
from  the  following :  "  Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  drclara 
that  he  would  rather  tU  Ihe  ground  than  live  in  pale 
Elysium,"  we  find  that,  with  Ihe  progreae  of  Ilelknk 
thought,  a  higher  idea  of  tbe  future  is  found  lo  charac~ 
lerize  bolh  Ihe  poetrj-  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  imtnoruliiy 
shines  forth  with  a  clearness  and  precision  truly  imprea- 
nire.  "For  we  must  remcmber.U  men,"  said  Socrates, 
in  his  last  speech,  before  he  drained  the  poiioa  ctif^ 
"  that  it  depoids  upon  the  immotality  of  tbe  aool 
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■bttlxT  vc  hare  to  live  to  it  and  to  cue  for  it  or  not.  I 
Fm  the  (Ung«r  K«na  fe«rfull*  gntt  of  not  carine  fur 
iL  [Cwijiue  l/Kke'a  lUteniuii :  If  the  belt  that  can 
htppea  U>  ilie  unbeliever  be  that  he  be  riglit,  and  the 
wont  that  can  happen  to  tb«  believer  be  that  he  be 
■nofh  who  in  bia  inadima  would  dan  to  run  the  ven- 
nn?)  Tta,  wen  death  to  be  the  end  of  all,  it  would  be 
tnly  a  (urtaaaU  thing  for  the  wicked  to  get  rid  of  their 
bodT.and,  at  the  uiat  time,  of  their  wicliedness.  But 
urw.  sua  the  aoul  ihowa  itseir  to  ua  iniiTKirtal,  thn« 
can  be  fin  it  no  refuge  from  evil,  and  no  other  aalvation 
thia  to  beoome  u  f(ood  and  intelligitde  as  poetible." 
Hun  dearlf  an  hii  views  Kt  forth  in  the  Apolo^  and 
the  Fiado,  in  language  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in 
btut)-.  "  The  soul,  the  immateris]  part,  being  of  a  na- 
IBR  »  niperioT  to  the  body,  can  it,"  he  aski  in  the 
/'toio, "  aa  soon  aa  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be 
diipenid  into  nothing,  and  perish?  Oh,  far  otherwise, 
fiaiher  will  this  be  the  remtlt.  If  it  Ulie  its  departure 
in  a  Kale  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any  clinging 
impiirities  of  the  body,  imparities  which  during  life  it 
ntrtr  willingly  ihared  in,  bat  alwaya  avuded,  gather- 
ing itself  into  itself,  and  making  the  separation  from 
the  body  its  aim  and  study — that  it,  devoting  itself  to 
nne  philMophy.  and  stndying  how  to  ilie  calmly ;  fur 
thia  Is  true  philosophy,  is  it  not  7— well,  then,  so  pre- 
|>ind,  the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  regiun  which 
ii  of  its  own  natui^  the  ngion  of  the  divine,  the  im- 
monal,  the  wise,  and  then  ita  lot  ia  to  be  happy  in  a 
Kale  in  which  it  is  fieHl  (hnn  fears  and  wild  deai^e^ 
aad  the  other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  test  of 
iu  eiistence  with  the  goda,"  Thia  view,  or  better  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  hdd  by  Socrates 
'  '  ia  disdple  Plato,  implied 
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pentitions  and  philosopby  of  tht 
te^ieeta  recall  the  views  held  by  the  Hindus,  The  peo- 
ple, eqiedaUy  tboM  who  held  the  most  enlarged  views 
up  In  this  lime,  had  "  entertained  what  might  be  tern 
ti  a  doctrine  of  lenu-imniOTiaiitg,     They  looked  for 

themselves  no  concern  about  the  eternity  which  ia  past. 
Bat  Plato  considered  the  aovil  a*  having  already  e 
naihr  existed,  the  present  life  being  only  a  momen 
cur  career;  he  looked  forward  with  an  undouhting  fi 
K>  the  chan^cea  through  which  we  muat  hereafter  „ 
(Dttfa,  ImU^  Drttiapmail  of  Earope,  p.  US;  compare 
lieW,  Pbiloaofiliical  Argument). 

in.  fdiat  o/Uu  Jewiti  JVotton.— 1.  It  bss  frequently 
hen  asaerted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortalitv  nf 
the  nol  is  not  taught  in  the  O.T.  The  Sodi 
the  16th  and  17th  centniies  look  this  ground.  Some 
kaie  gone  so  far  a>  lo  eorMnie  the  supposed  ailence  of 
the  O.-T.  Scripturea  oo  this  aubject  into  a  formal  denial 
"f  the  poaaibility  rrf  a  futun  life,  and  have  furthermore 
fcrlilSed  their  posiiiona  by  selecting  same  psaaaces  of 
Iu  Old  Testament  that  are  rather  obscure,  e.  g.  Ecclea. 


4i.l»sq 


t:  Psa.vi. 


xv,17;  Jobvii,T-10;  X, 20-22;  iiv,7-!2;  nv.22. 

by  the  -  WolfenbUltel  Fragroenta"  (see  the  fourth  frag- 
ment by  LessinK,  Uritragt  z.  Gttck.  a.  Lit.  a.  d.  Woi/m- 
UaArin  mUiotktk,  iv,  «4  sq.),  Biibop  Warburlon, 
"n  the  other  hand,  derived  one  of  hii  main  proofa  of 
the  divine  mlaaiDn  of  Hoses  from  this  supposed  ailence 
TO  the  subject  of  immortslity.  "  Mow*,"  he  a^^p*, 
"being  sustained  in  hia  legislation  and  govemme 
■omediate  divine  anthoritv,  had  iiot  the  same  nee 
that  other  tCKhen  have  for  s  recoune  to  threate 
I'd  pmiishmenta  drawn  from  the  future  worhl,  in 
to  oifbite  obedieDce."  In  a  similar  strain  argues  pro- 
''•or  Emu  Sldhclin  in  an  article  on  the  immortality 
ofiheamil  (in  the  Fomdatvmi  n/our  Fnilli,  Lond.  and 
X.Tork,  1866, 12mo,  p.  221  sq.) :  "Moses  and  Con 
did  not  txpiesaly  teach  the  immottality  of  the  soul,  nay, 
Ihey  (eenied  poipooely  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  sub- 
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ject;  Ihry  limply  look   il  for  gnodti,     Thu*  Moaca 
epoke  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise,  of  which  if  the  man 
took  he  abould  live  forever,  and  called  Uod  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thua  implying  their  contio- 
~  existence,  since  God  could  not  be  a  (iod  of  the  dead, 
only  of  the  living ;  and  tJonfudus,  while  in  some  rt- 
apects  avoiding  all  mention  of  futun  things,  neverthe- 
less enjoined  honors  to  be  paid  lo  departed  spirits  (thus 
luming  their  life  aflcr  death)  aa  one  of  the  chief  du- 
s  of  a  religious  man."     Another  evidence  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  in  subsequent 
periods  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  aa  a  doctrine 
self-evident,  and  by  them  uiiiveraally  acknowledged  and 

resided  among  the  EgypUana,  a  people  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  had  cherished  this  faith  from  the  re- 
ages  (comp.  HenidotuB,  ii,  123,  who  asaeils  that 
they  were  the  drat  who  entertained  euch  an  idea).  It 
is  further  proved  that  the  Jena  believed  in  immortality, 
(u)  from  the  laws  of  Moses  against  A'errononcy  (q.  v.), 
cation  of  the  dead,  which  was  very  genemlly 
practised  by  the  Canaanitea  (Dent,  xviii,  9-12),  and 
which,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  is  found  to  have 
been  prevalent  among  the  Jawa  even  at  the  time  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii),  and  later  (Psa.  evi,  S8,  and 
the  prophets) ;  (i)  from  the  name  which  the  Jews  gave 

the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  blKli  (ii;.|t),  which  so  fre- 
iguently  occurs  io  Uoses  as  well  as  subsequent  writinga 
of  the  O.  T.  That  Moses  did  not  in  hie  Uwa  hold  up 
the  punishments  of  the  future  world  to  the  terror  of 
rs  is  a  circumalance  which  ndounds  lo  his 
praise,  and  cannot  be  alleged  against  him  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  since  to  other  legislatora  the  charge  has 
been  laid  thai  tiiey  were  either  deluded  or  imposlori 
for  pursuing  the  very  oppnute  course.  Another  reason 
why  Moses  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  ia  that  he  diil  not  intend  to  give  u  sys- 
tem of  theology  in  his  laws.  But  so  much  is  clear  from 
certain  passages  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  by  no 
meana  ignorant  of  this  doctrine.  Compare  Michaelis, 
Argamoita  pro  Immortalilale  Animi  t  Mou  CotffiTa,  in 
IheSyrirnjni.CoiBnini/.  i(<Jottingen,  1759);  Lllderwsld, 
L'nleri.Foa  d.  Keaianiu  eintl  Uir^STH  Lrbnui.  A.Tal. 
(HelmaUldt,  1781) ;  Scmler,  l!i,i<iltportu<u,  d.  Fragm  d. 
Wolf'nbiillrhehfn  Ungaumiim ;  Seller,  (Uirrr.  ad  piy- 
chologiam  soeram  (Erlang.  1779). 

"  The  following  texts  from  the  writings  of  Moses  may 
be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, vix.  Gen.  v,  22, 24,  where  it  is  said  respecting  Enoch, 
that  because  he  lived  a  pious  life  God  look  him,  so  that 
he  was  no  more  among  men.  -This  was  designed  to  be 
the  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pious  life,  and  it 
points  lo  an  invisible  life  with  God,  to  which  he  attain- 
ed without  previously  suffering  'eath.  Gen.  xxxvii, 
86,  Jacob  says, '  I  will  go  down  to  "  the  grave"  (biKl?) 
unto  my  son.'  We  have  here  dislinclly  exhibited  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  the  dead  dwell  connected  together 
in  a  society.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  n-e  must  ex- 
plain the  phrase  lo  go  lo  Inifalhtrt  (Gen.  xv,  15),  or  (o 
be  galhrrtd  lo  hit  peoplt  [more  literally,  lo  tnltr  inia 
Ihrir  krMtaion  or  abode]  (Gen.  xxv,  8;  xxxv,  29; 
Numb.  XX,  24,  etc.).  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  In- 
dian savages  (as  we  have  already  seen)  exprea  their 
expectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Paul 
argues  from  the  text  Gen.  xlvii,  9,  and  similar  pasages 
where  Jacob  calls  his  life  tjnurary,  that  the  patriarchs 
expected  a  life  after  death  (Heb.xi,  13-16;  yet  he  says, 
very  truly,  w<Vipu0tv  ilovric  rdc  inayyiXiat).  In 
Matt.xxii,23,Christ  refers,  in  arguing  agamst  the  Sad- 
ducees,  to  Exod.  iii,6,  where  Jehovah  calls  himself  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (i,  e.  their  protector  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wonhip).  long  aner  their  death.  It  could 
not  be  Ihat  their  ashes  and  their  dust  should  worship 
God;  heme  he  concludes  that  they  themselves  could 
not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  that,  as  to  their  sools,  they 
Kill  Uved  (coinp.  Heb.  xi,  13-17).   This  passage  waa  lo' 
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tcrpnlcd  in  the  ume  wit 
{Weuuin,  id  liic).  '  ' 
T.tbelexuorihis 
maie  defiiiilc  deamptions  ire  given  of  S'XD,  uid  the 
condition  of  Ifae  departed  then;  e.  g.  Iw.  xir,  9  iq. ; 
ilw  in  the  Fulnu  uid  in  Jub.  Et'en  in  theie  tcxu, 
hnwevcr,  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  rewird  of  the  iiphleou5 
uid  the  puniihmeiit  of  the  wicked  in  Ihe  kingdom  of 
the  dead  ii  not  »  cleirly  derebpnl  u  it  i»  in  the  N.  T. ; 
this  is  true  even  of  the  book  of  Job.  All  thit  we  find 
here  with  respect  to  thin  point  is  only  olnciue  inlimi- 
Ilnn.  HI  that  [he  Pauline  nippvOiv  itivTit  ia  applica- 
hie,  in  relition  to  thia  doctrine,  to  the  other  booka  of 
the  0.  T.  II  well  aa  to  thoae  of  Mow*.    Id  the  Pealmi 

ward  and  puniahinent  alter  death,  puiiculiriv  1*81.  xvU, 
16;  ilii,  IB,  16i  lutiii,  24.  There  an  wine  paasagea 
ia  the  proplicti  where  a  rmtP(;fnifiBii  of  iJit  dead  i* 
■pokcn  of,  u  Im.  sxvi,19i  Dat>.  xii,  3:  Etek.  xxvii; 
but,  although  theae  do  not  leicb 
of  the  dead,  but  rather  refer  in  tl 
oilioD  ind  Und,  aUU  these  and  all  auch  Hgurative  rep- 
n«entatious  preiuppoM  the  proper  idea  that  an  invis- 
ible part  of  man  Hirvives  the  body,  and  will  be  here- 
after united  la  it.  Very  clear  ia  aiao  the  pisage  Ec- 
del.  xii,  7,  -The  body  must  return  to  the  eaith  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  but  the  spirit  In  (^  who  gave  it,' 
evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  iii,  19.    See  Sheoi. 

"  From  ill  thia  we  dnw  Ihe  conelusioii  Ihit  Ihe  doc- 
trine uf  the  immortaliiy  of  Ihe  aoiil  via  nut  unknown 
to  the  Jewa  befure  the  Babylonian  exile.  It  appears 
also  from  the  fict  that  a  general  expectation  existed  of 
rewards  and  punisliments  in  the  future  world,  although 
in  coropiriaon  with  what  wis  lAerwirds  taught  on  thia 
point  there  wia  at  that  time  very  Utile  definitely  known 
respecting  it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefoie,  stood  by  no 
means  in  that  near  relation  tu  religion  and  morality  into 
which  it  wia  afterwards  brougbt,  aa  we  find  it  often  in 
other  wholly  UDCultivated  nations.  Hence  thia  doctrine 
is  not  so  often  used  by  the  prophets  ai  a  imtive  to  right- 
eoiuiKsa,  or  tn  deter  men  from  evil,  or  to  console  them 
in  Ihe  midst  of  uBering.  But  on  this  very  account  the 
piety  sf  ihcse  ancient  eainu  deaervea  the  more  regard 
and  adtnintion.  It  was  in  i  high  degree  nnprelending 
and  disinterested.  Although  the  proepect  of  what  liea 
beyond  ilie  grave  was,  aa  Paul  aaid,  the  promised  blening 
which  they  saw  only  from  afar,  they  yet  had  jhous  dii 
pomliona,  and  trusted  God.  They  held  merely  to  th 
geneial  promise  thai  God  their  Father  would  ciuae  1 
to  be  well  with  them  even  aflcr  dealh  (Paa.  Ixxiii,  H 
SS,'When  my  strength  and  my  heart  fiileth,  God  will 
be  the  strength  of  my  liearl,  and  my  portion  fotei  " 
But  it  was  not  until  after  Ihe  Babylonim  captivity  that 
the  ideas  uf  the  Jews  on  thia  subject  appear  to  have  be- 
come enlireed.  and  that  this  doctrine  was  brought  by 
the  prophets,  under  the  divine  guidanr 
immediate  conneetinn  with  religion.  This  reault  be- 
comea  very  apparent  after  the  nina  of  the  Grecian 
king!  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  perseculiona  of 
the  Jewa.  The  prophew  and  teachers  living  at  that 
tin»  (of  whoac  writings,  however,  nothing  has  cotne 
down  to  us)  must  therefore  have  given  to  their  nation, 
time  after  time,  more  inatmction  upon  thia  aubject.  md 
roust  have  explained  and  tmfolded  the  -"  ■ 
the  earlier  prophets.  Thus  we  And  thi 
man  frequently  than  before,  the  Jewa  aoiight  and  found 
in  this  doctrine  of  immoitality  and  of  future  tetribul 
conaohtion,  and  encouragement  under  their  trials, 
a  motive  to  piety.  Such  discounea  were  therefore  fre- 
quently put  in  the  mouths  of  the  mirt)-ra 
book  of  Maccabees,  cg.vi.  26;  vii,9sq.:  < 
15 ;  see  also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  I  sq. ; 
ly  iii,  1  «].,  and  the  other  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T. 
Attlie  lime  of  Christ,  and  afterinuda,  this  doctrine  wi 
universally  received  and  taught  by  Ihe  Pharisees,  an 
was,  indeed,  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  Jew^  as  . 
well  known  from  the  leMimany  of  Ihe  N.  T.,  of  Jon- 
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phus,  and  also  of  Fhilo.    Tadim  also  ntn*  ti 
■'    hiatory, 'Animas  pnelio  B'         .."*' 

maiputanU'     (Jonsult  an  CMay  comparing  tbe  ideas 

[he  spocryphil  books  of  the  O.  T.  on  the  lubjecu 

mmonality,  resurrectien,  judgment,  and  retribatioo, 

h  Ihoee  of  the  N.T^  written  by  Kriacb,  in  Eicfabom's 

Bibliolhttdtr  Hiiiuditii  Litn-atiir,b.n;  Ziegler,  TitoL 

Flugge,  Gaikidat  da  Glmbrt 

pt.  L     The  Saddueeei,  boutiog 

of  a  great  atlacbment  to  tbe  O.  T„  and  eapedaUy  to  the 

books  of  Moaes,  were  the  only  Jewa  who  denied  this 

doctrine,  a*  well  as  Ihe  existence  of  the  aoul  aa  diatiixt 

from  the  body"  (Kiiapp,  TiUoJt^,  $  cilix).     (See  Jo- 

hannsen,  I'sf.  Hrb.  noHatia  de  rriiu  pott  wirUM,  Hafn. 

ivm.)     See  BEaL'KRicTiaH. 

!.  Among  the  modem  Jewa,  the  late  celetnted  Jew- 
ish savant  md  auccenor  to  R^nan  it  the  Sorbofute,  pro- 
fesBor  Hunk,  regarded  as  one  of  the  strangest  evidencs 
which  the  O.T.  iBbrda  for  1  doctrine  of  the  inuDortmlily 
expreen«i  "  He  waa  gathered  to  hla 
people,"  so  fVequent  in  the  writings  of  the  O.  T.  Tbe 
Itev.  D.  W.  Marks,  in  a  series  of  SemimM  (Lend.  Kl  1  = 
ItUl),p.iOasii.,siyaofit:  "  It  has  generally  been  np- 
poaed  that '  to  be  gathered  to  i  ' 
term  which  tbe  aacred  historian  < 
convey  the  idea  that  the  penon  I« 
lies  buried  in  the  place  when  the  n 
lamily  are  depoaitod.  But  whoever 
era  aU  the  pamigei  of  the  Bible  where  this  ci 
ocrurs  will  find,  says  Dr.  Munk,  that  being  'gathered 
to  one'a  anceatora'  ia  cxpreisly  distmguisbcd  from  tbe 
rite  of  sepulture.  Abraham  ia  'gathered  unto  faia  peo- 
ple,' but  be  ia  buried  in  the  care  which  he  bought  vmt 
Hebron,  and  where  Sarah  alone  is  intiired.  This  is  the 
first  instance  where  the  panage  >  to  be  gathered  to  one's 
people' is  to  be  met  with;  and  that  it  cannot  dhwi  tbs 
Abraham's  bones  reposed  in  tbe  same  cave  with  theae 
of  hia  fathers  is  very  clear,  since  the  ancesuira  of  the 
patriarch  were  buried  in  Cbaldna,  and  not  m  Cknaan. 
The  death  of  Jacob  is  related  in  Ihe  following  w<n>s: 
'And  when  Jacob  had  finished  chaiging  liia  sona,  he 
gathered  up  hia  feet  upon  the  bed,  and  he  expired,  and 
waa  gathered  unto  bis  peopb:'  (Gen.  xlix,  S6\  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Ihe  phrase  '  he  was  gMbeted  unto 
hia  people'  cannot  refer  to  the  burial  of  tbe  pattimh. 
becauae  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter  that  be  was 
embalmed,  and  that  Ihe  Egyptian!  mounicd  fcc  bin 
seventy  days;  and  it  is  only  after  tbcM  threa  acoc  and 
ten  days  of  monming  are  ended  that  Joaepta  trtnqiitta 
the  Tenuuns  of  his  father  la  Canaan,  and  inten  than  u 
the  cave  of  Marhpetah,  where  tbe  ashes  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  repuae.  When  tbe  inspired  penman  illndis  to 
tbe  actual  burial  of  Jacob  he  uaea  voy  diSeient  terma. 
He  makes  no  mention  then  of  the  patriarch  'being 
githered  to  hia  peofde,'  but  he  aimply  empb»a  the  rirh 
*i^j7,  'to  bnry :'  'And  Joaeph  went  up  to  bory  his  b- 
tber.'  The  very  words  addressed  by  Jaooh  on  bis  deilb- 
bed  to  his  scjia,  'I  am  ibout  to  be  gathered  mito  jcy 
people;  bnry  me  with  my  fsthers,'  ifford  us  sulEcicn't 
evidence  ihat  the  speaker,  as  weU  as  the  pemns  aJ- 
dreaaed,  understood  the  exprenion  'being  gathirid  lo 
one's  people'  in  a  sense  totally  dUleient  from  that  of  br- 
ing lodged  within  a  tomb.  But  a  stronger  instance  nil! 
may  be  advanced.  The  Isrwlitei  arrive  at  Hotml  Ror. 
near  the  bordeis  of  F^om,  and  immediately  is  iaont 
the  divine  command,  'Aaron  lAall  be  galheiid  unto  bis 
people,  for  he  shall  nol  come  into  the  liDd  which  I  have 
given  to  the  children  of  lirieL  .  .  .  Strip  Aaron  of  his 
girmenla,  and  clolhe  in  them  Eleaur  hia  son.  And 
Aaron  shall  be  githered,  and  then  he  shall  die.'  No 
member  of  his  fimily  lay  buried  on  Haunt  Hot;  and 
still  Aaron  is  said  to  have  been  there  'gathered  tn  ha 
people'  Again,  Moses  is  charged  to  chastise  srvereh- 
tbe  Midianitse  for  havmg  leduced  the  Ltraeliu*  to  fid-  ' 
low  the  abominable  pracl ices  of  1111  ^"3  ('  BaalPeor'}; 
and,  this  act  accomplished,  the  legislator  is  toM  'Ibil 
he  will  be  gathered  onto  hia  people^'   This  passage  c*i- 
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Uitfy  camot  mean  tku  Moms  wm  to  be  gathered  in 
Out  gnre  with  tnj  of  hia  people.  The  Hebrew  liw- 
lint  died  on  Mount  Abarim ;  and  the  Scripture  Uati- 
Bh  '  that  DO  one  CTU  kneir  of  the  place  oT  hii  aepul- 
chre;'  and  Mill  the  leim  lo  be  gaiheied  to  hia  people  i< 
ibm  likewiie  employed.  Sufficient  inatancea  have 
or*  been  cited  to  prore  that  V^'OS  bK  ^DHn  is  to  be 
anderMood  in  a  difleirait  Hnae  from  tbe  rile  of  aepul- 
iBK,  and  that  the  Hebrew*  in  ibe  tiraea  of  Moaei  did 

iprii  joined  spirit  after  the  death  of  tbe  body. 

'  Bat,  although  the  poaitlon  here  anumed  seema  verj: 
isuble,  it  ia  neverthelen  true  that  the  laraelitn  cer- 
uiidy  did  not  have  a  very  rttar  conception  of  the  future 
nitttooe  of  the  aoul,  and  '  that  life  and  immortality' 
«CR  not  bfmight  to  Ji^ht  vfry  diiCinctlff  befiin  Christ 
came,  for  whom  the  office  waareeerved  of  making  clear- 
It  kaoim  many  high  matters  before  but  obscurely  in- 
icaled'  {Journal  o/StKrtd  LilmUart,  viii,  179). 

IV.  .VeM^Talamal  Finci.— When  Jesua  Christ  ap- 
p«»d  in  thia  world,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  (q.v.), 
iIm  bUes  of  poets  of  a  lower  world,  and  the  comiption 
iriuch  waa  prevalent  among  the  nations  had  fully  de- 
anyed  the  hope,  lo  say  nothing  of  a  belief,  in  future 
niMCDce.  It  was  left  for  liim  lo  declare  Che  existence 
of  tbe  boo]  after  death,  even  though  the  "  earthly  house 
of  this  tabemade  were  dissolved"  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  with 
KTcat  certainty  and  very  eiplicitty,  not  only  by  an  al- 
UnioD  to  the  Joys  that  await  ua  in  the  future  woild, 
and  to  the  dangers  of  retribution  and  divine  Justice 
OUU.  X,  iS-h  but  also  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Ibe  onbelieTiDg  Sadduceea  (Hatt.  xxil,  33  sq.:  Hark 
lii,  IB  aq.;  Luke  XI,  28  aq.).  Jeans  Christ,  said  Paul, 
-  halh  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
manalOy  to  light"  (2  Tim.  i,  10),  and  "will  render  to 
tnty  man  according  (o  bis  deeds.     To  them  who  by 

iooa,  and  immortality,  elenul  life"  (a^aptriav)  (Rom. 
ii,  B  sq.).  The  original  for  eternal  life  here  used  (<i^. 
iafoia)  denotes  nothing  else  than  (he  immortality  of 
ih*  aoul,  or  a  continuation  of  tbe  sabatanUal  being,  of 
man's  person,  of  the  rgo,  tlUa  death,  by  the  destruction 
•Jtht  body  (aomp.  Hatt.  x,  2B;  Luke  xii,  4).  See  the 
artide  E'ns.tAL  Life:  and  on  tbe  origin  of  tbe  soul, 
■id  ila  pt«-exiatencc  lo  the  body,  the  artide  Soui. 

It  is  evident  tcom  the  paaaagea  dud  that  Christ  and 
kia  ipostlea  did  more  to  illustrate  and  conArm  the  bdief 
in  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  cherished  at  the  prea- 
•M  day,  than  bad  been  done  by  any  nation,  even  the 
Jews  indoded.  "  He  flrat  gave  (o  it  that  high  practical 
interest  which  it  now  posBcnaoa;''  and  it  is  owing  lo 
Christiaiuiy  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality 
bM  bnome  a  oomRwn  and  well-reeogniaed  truth— no 
na*  result  of  apeculation,  aa  are  those  of  the  heathen 
•ad  Jewish  philosaphem,  nor  a  product  of  priestly  in- 
it  a  light  to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the 
e  and  conduct.  "  The  aspirations  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  maleriaiiitic  conceptions  of  popular  my- 
ibolagy,  are  found  in  the  Uospd  transmuted  into  a  liv- 
iag.  ainrittial,  and  divine  fact,  and  an  authoritative 
bdoence,  not  only  touching  the  present  life,  but  gov- 
tming  and  directing  it." 

T.  nristtoii  rtniu._In  tbe  early  Christian  Church 
Ibe  Tiews  oo  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  were  very  va- 
ried. There  wen  none  that  actually  denied,  far  from 
it,  D«  even  any  that  doubted  its  possibility.  "  But 
not  ta  them,  e.  g.  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Theophilua,  on 
TBioos  gnunds,  auppoaed  that  the  soul,  though  mortal 
IB  iisdt  or  at  least  indilTerEnt  in  relation  to  mortality 
<«  immortality,  either  acquires  immortality  as  a  prom- 
ind  reward,  by  iu  union  with  the  spirit  and  the  right 
■a  of  its  Utterly,  or,  in  the  opposite  case,  perishes  with 
ibt  body.  They  were  led  to  this  view  partly  because 
they  laui  ao  much  stress  on  freedom,  and  because  they 
tkBoght  that  Ukaoeaa  to  God  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  this  beedom ;  and  partly,  too,  because  they  supposed 
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ture)  that  the  soul  (ij/vyq)  receives  the  seed*  of  immoru 
lal  life  only  by  ihe  union  with  the  spirit  (iri-tu/ja),  as 
the  higher  and  free  life  of  reason."  1^1!*  view  was  sleo 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  Nicho- 
las of  Methone  {compare  Hagenbsch,  Dodrpia,  ii,  16). 
"  And,  lastly,  other  philosophical  hypotheses  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul  doublleee  had  an  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  and  Origen,  whose  views  differ- 
ed on  other  subjecu,  agreed  on  this  one  point,  that  they, 
in  accordance  with  their  pecnliai  notions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  its  immortality  as  (seet»- 
tial  (o  if  (Hagenbach,  t,  168).  "The  scboolmen  of  the 
Uiddla  Agea  in  Ihe  Western  Church  considered  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  iJiatlayiral  Inith ;  but  their  chief 
leadcis,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  were  at  ii»- 
sne  on  the  question  whether  reason  furnishes  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  that  doctrine.  ...  As  Anselm  of  Canler^ 
bury  had  inferred  the  existence  of  tiod  himself  from  the 
idea  of  God,  so  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  an  oHtological  argu- 
ment; 'InUllectus  apprehendit  esse  absolute  et  secun- 
dum umne  tempus.  Unde  omne  habens  intellectum 
nataralicer  dcsideral  esse  semper,  naturale  aulem  den- 
derium  Don  polest  est  inane.  Umnis  igitur  intelledua- 
lia  substantia  est  incorrupt bilis'  (compare  Engelhardi, 
DogntUffMch.  ii,  I2S  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  Scotus, 
whose  views  were  more  nearly  allied  lo  those  of  tbe 
Nominalisis,  maintained:  'Non  posse  demonstrari, quod 
anima  ait  immortalis'  iCatimi.  in  M.  SrnUal.  bk.  ii,  diet. 
17,  qn.  i;  comp.  bk.  iv,  dist.  4S,  qu.  S).     Bonaventuri, 

aucCorilate  oetenditur  et  ratione'  (ZJe  f-'al.  Dear,  ii,  55). 
Concerning  the  further  aCtempla  of  Moneu  of  CrenHjna 
(ISth  century),  William  of  Auvergne  (bishop  of  Paris 
fnm  IS38  to  1349),  and  Kaimund  Hartini  {Pugia  Fidti 
adv.Haur.  p.  i,  ch.iT),  to  prove  the  immortality  of  tbe 
soul,  compare  Hllnscher,  Bogmtngadiic/Ur,  ed.  by  Von 
Colin,  p.  92  sq."  (Ilagenlnch).  On  the  views  since  fii 
Reformation,  see  Soul,  Immortautt  op. 

VI.  FhUoMophioal  Arguniml.—That  are  many  writ- 
ers, both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  who  deny  that 
the  immortality  of  Che  soul  can  be  proved  apart  from 
ret-elatioo.  £.  Sttihelin  {Foandalioru  of  our  Faith,  p. 
332)  says:  "We  might  taJte  upaline  of  argument  used 
by  phiitisophy  both  in  andent  and  modem  limes— from 
Socrates  down  Co  Fichce— to  prove  the  immortalily  of 
the  inner  betngi  an  argument  derived  from  the  aaeer- 
cion  that  the  soul,  being  a  unity,  is,  as  such,  incapable 
of  decay,  it  being  only  in  the  catj^  of  the  complex  that 
a  falling  to  fMeces,  or  a  dissolution,  is  conceivable." 
"  But,"  he  continues, "  the  abstruse  nature  of  this  meth- 
od leads  us  to  renounce  a  line  of  argument  fh>m  which, 
we  freely  confess,  we  expect  little  profitable  result.  For, 
after  all,  what  ^jsolule  proof  have  we  of  this  unity  of 
the  soul  ?  Can  we  subject  it  Co  Che  microscope  or  the 
scalpel,  as  we  can  tbe  visible  and  tangible?  It  must 
concent  ua  for  the  present  umply  lo  indicate  that  the 
instinct  and  consdouaness  of  immortality  have  nothing 
lo  fear  from  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  rea- 
son, but  find  far  moro  of  conllrmation  and  iilditional 
proof  than  of  contradiction  in  the  profoundesC  thinking. 
Further,  Chat  this  instinct  and  conscioueness  do  actually 
exist,  and  are  traceable  through  all  the  stages  ani!  ram- 
ifications of  the  human  race,  ...  is  confirmed  to  us  by 
our  opponents  themselves  .  .  .  that  there  is  in  man 

ims  of  a  eeir-invenled  philosophy,  namely,  Ihe  divuiely- 
crealed  nobility  of  his  nature,  (he  inherent  breath  oT 
life,  breathed  into  hun  by  God,  the  relation  to  tbe  Eler- 
nal,  which  securea  lo  him  eternity."  Walson  (_Jtuli- 
Mri,  ii,  2)  goes  even  further,  and  declares  that  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Bible  is  there  any  "  indubitable  declara- 
tion of  man's  immortality,"  or  "  any  faces  or  principles 
BO  obvious  as  to  enable  us  confidenCly  lo  infer  lU  All 
obtfreaiion  lies  directly  againat  the  doctrine  ol  man's 
immortabcy.  He  iftrs,  and  tbe  probabiliiies  ofa  future 
life  which  have  been  established  upon  the  unequal  dia- 
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tribution  of  rewirda  ind  puiughmfiils  in  Ihu  lift,  uid 
the  cipadlica  of  the  buioui  aoiU,  ue  ■  preiuniptire  ev- 
iden«  which  hu  b«n  adduced,  u  we  ahall  iTt^rwardi 
ihow,  only  Ly  thine  to  whum  the  doctrine  bad  been 
tranamiued  by  tradiliaii,  and  whi>  were  therefore  in  poii- 
Knion  of  the  trim ;  and  even  then,  lo  bat'e  any  efl«c- 
tnal  force  af  penuuion,  they  muat  be  built  upon  ante- 
ceilent  piindplea  runiiafaed  only  by  the  revelation*  con- 
tained in  hcdy  Scripture.  Hence  aome  of  the  wiaeat 
heathene,who  weie  not  wholly  unaided  in  Iheir  spccu- 
latians  on  these  Hiljecti  by  the  reflected  light  of  theae 
rei-elationa,  confessed  tbemaelvea  unable  to  cume  to  any 
HtiificlOTV  conclusion.  The  doubts  of  Swralea,  who 
expraaedhiniaeirtbe  moit  hopefully  of  any  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ■  future  life,  are  well  known ;  and  Cicero,  who 
occaaionally  expatialea  with  so  much  eloquence  on  thia 
topic,  showa,  by  tha  skeptical  exprcHiuna  which  he 
llirnwa  in,  that  bis  belief  waa  by  no  means  conflnnei]." 
The  firat  attempt  of  a  philosophical  tenet  on  the  doc 
trine  of  immortality  is  oifered  in  Plato's  Ftailo,  O 
it  the  New  Ilatonica  reared  their  atructuie,  adorned 
with  many  lanciful  additiona.  j 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  ant 
have  been  modiAed  viewa,  allied  more  or  less  to  Tlato- 
niam.  In  oppoudon  to  these,  the  French  materialiam 
of  the  18th  century  attempted  to  destroy,  or  at  [ 
undermine,  the  belief  in  immortality.  Not  lesa  n: 
rialiatic  is  the  podtion  of  the  Pant  hciata,  headed  by 
noza.  "These  hold  that  the  World-Soul,  whicfc 
their  opinion,  produces  and  fills  the  universe,  also  Blla 
and  rules  man ;  nay,  that  it  ii  only  in  him  t1 
reaches  its  special  end.  which  is  self-consciousiKs 
attains  to  thought  and  wiU.  It  is  true,  they  go 
say,  that  at  the  death  of  the  individual  this  World-Soul 
retreats  from  him,  just  as  the  setting  eun 
back  its  rays  into  itself;  and  that  aelf-consciousness 
now  sinks  once  more  into  the  great,  unconscious,  undis- 
tinguished spirit-ocean  of  the  whole  "" 
this  ridiculous  position  has  been  best  given  by  M'Cash 
(/itfiiiliow  o/the  MM,  p,  892  sq.) :  "  We  can  amctirt 
of  air  thus  rushing  into  air.  and  of  a  bucketful  of  water 
lusing  itself  in  a  river:  and  why?  because  neither  air 
noi  water  ever  had  a  separate  and  conscious  personality. 
The  soul,  as  long  as  it  exisU',  mutt  retain  its  personality 
OS  an  essential  property,  and  must  carry  it  along 
wherever  it  goes.  The  moral  conviction  clusfen 
this  personal  self.     Tlie  being  who  is  Ji  ' 


u  believed  a 


IB  justified 


Kant,  Locke,  and  other  metaphysicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  some  theologians,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
also  exclude  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  pro 
ince  of  natural  theology.    "They  deem  it  imposMble 
prove  our  future  existence  from  the  creation,  or  evi 
from  the  admitted  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  a 
thus  in  suigular  opposiliiin  to  the  ancient  I'latonista, 
who  [cgardcd  the  eternal  continuance  of  our  being  as 
■he  nxire  obvious  doctrine  of  natural  theology,  and  in- 
ferred from  it  the  divine  existence  as  the  lesa  direct  in- 
timation of  nature.    It  is  said  that  much  of  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  pagan  writers  to  prove  the  immortality 
uf  the  soul  is  unsound.    Thu  is  a  (act,  and  yet  by  no 
means  invalidates  Iheir  right  to  believe  in  the  conclu- 
sion which  they  deduced  illogieally.    There  are  many 
truths,  the  proof  of  which  lies  so  near  to  us  that  we 
overlook  iL     Believing  a  propoailion  firmly,  we  are  (at- 
isOcd  with  the  mere  pretence  of  an  argument  for  its  sup- 
port: ■■kI  searching  in  the  distance  for  proofs 


L  only  be  foun 


with  U! 


redis- 


la  for  the  belief  whi 
discovered  ihcm,  was  yet  fully  established  in  oi 
mindsj  and  yet  we  deem  these  leasuns  suffident 
hold  the  doctrine,  although,  in  point  uf  fact,  the  doc- 
trine does  nut  make  trial  of  their  sttength  by  resting 
upon  them.  If  they  were  the  props  on  which  our  be- 
lief was  in  reality  founded,  iheii  weakness  would  be 
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ibvious  at  once ;  but,  as  they  have  nothing  to  soataiD, 
their  inauffidency  is  the  leas  apparent;  our  belief  coo- 
lea,  notwithstanding  the  frailness  of  the  argumeiita 
which  make  ■  show  of  upholding  it,  and  thus  the  rety 
defects  of  the  proof  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  coo- 
elusion,  which  remains  tiim  in  despite  of  them.  Thai 
the  Immortality  of  thu  soul  has  been  firmly  believed  in 
by  men  destitute  of  a  written  revelation  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  fair-minded  scholars.  It  probably  would  never 
have  been  doubted  had  not  some  teamed,  though  injo- 
didons  controveraialistB,  as  Lelsnd  and  others,  detiacd 
it  necessary  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Bible  by 
undervaluing  the  allainmenia  of  heathen  sages.  The 
singular  attempt  of  Worbunon  to  prove  thst  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  tviiicid  by  their  not 


uf  a  full 


e  led  hi 


equally  paradoxical  altempt  to  show  that  Ibe  phrsKol- 
ogy  of  pagan  sages  furnishes  no  valid  evidence  of  tiieir 
belief  in  the  souj't  immoitaiily.  But  each  of  these  ef- 
forts was  abortive;  and  if  each  bad  been  succeasTul,  soch 
a  kind  of  success  would  have  resulted  in  even  greater 
evils  than  have  come  from  the  want  of  it.  Tbe  fact, 
then,  that  our  existence  ui  a  future  worid  has  been  an 
article  of  faith  among  pagan  philosophers  imlicatea  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  spprnpriale  part  of  naluial  theolugj-. 
But,  even  if  it  had  not  been  thus  believed  by  bealhens, 

vince  the  unaided  judgment  of  its  Iruih  are  also  reasoos 
for  classifying  the  doctrine  among  the  leaching*  of  na- 
ture. These  arguments  may  be  conveniently  airanged 
under  six  dilTeient  classes:  firBt,lhenHto/iA)rnni',  which 
prove  that  the  mind  ia  entirely  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  is  capable  of  existing  while  separate  fn^m  it ;  that 
the  mind  is  not  compounded,  and  will  not  Ilierefore  be 
dissolved  into  elementary  panicles;  that,  being  imper- 
ceptible, it  cannot  perish  exccjit  by  an  annihilating  act 
of  God  (comp.  Dr.  M'Coah'a  argument  above  cited);  sec- 
ondly, the  atuilogiail,  which  induces  us  to  believe  thai 
the  sou]  win  not  be  aiuiihilalcd,  even  as  matter  dees 
not  cease  lo  exist  when  it  changes  its  form ;  tbirdlr.  tb* 
itUoloffiral,  which  incline  us  id  tbink  that  the  msilal 
powers  and  the  tendencies  so  imperfectly  devdoptd 
in  this  life  will  not  tie  shut  out  from  that  ^hete  «f 
future  exertion  for  which  they  are  so  wisdy  adaplsd; 
founhlv,  the  ikeohgmd,  which  foster  an  expectatim 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  will  not  fail  to  complete  what 
otherwise  appears  to  have  been  cummcoceil  in  vain, 
that  his  goodness  will  not  cease  to  bestow  the  happiness 
for  which  out  spiritual  nature  ia  ever  longing,  and  that 
his  justice  will  not  allow  the  present  disnnkra  of  the 
OHitsl  worid  to  continue,  but  will  rightly  adjust  the  bal- 
ances, which  have  now  for  a  season  lost  their  equipiust; 
fifthly,  the  norai,  which  compel  us  lo  hope  that  our  vir- 
tues will  not  lose  their  reward,  and  to  fear  that  our  vices 
will  not  go  unprniiahed  in  the  future  world,  which  seems 
to  be  be  tier  fitted  than  the  present  for  moral  rttributisti; 
and,  sixthly,  the  hiiloiiral,  the  general  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishmenls,  the  expecuiioos  of 
dying  men,  the  premonitions  of  the  guilty,  and  Ibe  te- 
nadoua  hopes  of  the  beneficent.  All  these  arguments 
ai«  in  favor  of  our  unending  exiileuce,  and  thnc  arc 
none  in  oppoailion  lo  it ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  thai  what- 
ever has  existed  and  now  exists,  will,  unless  there  be 
special  proof  lo  the  contrarr,  conlinue  to  exist'  (idiUi- 
otkeea  Sacra,  May,  1846,  art.  u). 

Theno/arof^jron/lof  Ihe  immortality  of  the  sool  an 
Created  very  skilfully  by  professor  Chace,  in  the  BOB- 
nihtea  Sacra  for  ¥fbniMry:\M9.  First  be  analyiea  Ibe 
Phsdo  of  riato,  and  finds  it  lo  contain  the  foUoiring  ar~ 
gumcnlB  fur  immortality:  I.  From  the  eapadly  and  de- 
aire  of  the  soul  for  knowledge,  beyond  what  in  this  life 
ia  Bltainable ;  2.  From  the  law  of  cnDtrarica,  according 
10  which,  as  rest  prepares  for  labor,  and  labor  for  tm ; 
as  light  ends  in  darkness,  and  darkness  in  light ;  so  life, 
leading  to  death,  death  musl,  in  turn,  terminate  in  life ; 

the  suul  brings  wilh  it  into  the  pceseni  life;  4.  Fmn 
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the  iimpic  and  indiviiible  utnre  or  tbe  kiuI  ;  only  com- 
poimd  HibstaiuKB  undergo  dHolution;  5.  From  tb«  e^- 
louil  Fitality  or  tbe  soul  itself.  Ha  iilda  that  il- 
Uimgh  these  ar^tDenla  did  not  amount,  ui  the  eatioia- 
liuQ  of  Socnl^a,  ^  lo  ui  alnolute  prmf  of  the  doctrine, 
be  thoDgbt  Ihem  niSdenC  not  only  to  deprive  death  of 
tU  lis  tencHa,  but  to  ouoitn  in  the  toind  of  a  good  man, 
■baa  approachipg  death,  the  calm  ajid  cheerful  hope 
gf  a  beUer  life."  Tbc«e  argumenta,  however,  are  fir 
t*hiad  tbe  {Hcwnt  stale  iif  icienee.  Tbe  aecoud  and 
lUid  reat  ou  purely  imaginary  roundalioni ;  the  fuuith 
ud  fifth  aic  inconcluaive:  and  tbe  Drat  only,  we  grant, 
iuD  a  real,  though  suboidinate  value.  Cicero  adds  to 
itieae  argumenla  one  from  tbe  coaaouiu  jrcnfiuin,  a  uni' 
Tcnal  {mraleace  of  a  belief  in  itumortality.  Of  But- 
Irr'a  argiunent  for  immortality  in  the  .4  milogy,  tbe  ptt>- 
trnot  lemaiks  that  it  u  perhqia  leea  foitunale  than  any 
other  pan  of  that  great  work.  ■•  Both  of  the  main  ar- 
KiDDCDti  employed  by  him  are  no  les«  applicable  to  the 
lower  animali  than  (o  man,  andjoat  aa  much  prove  the 
immoTtality  of  the  living  principle  connedcd  with  the 
miimcett  inaect  or  hnmblest  infusoria  aa  of  tbe  baman 
uol.  It  is  Dot  a  little  remarkable  that  this  fact,  which 
in  reality  converta  the  attempted  proof  into  a  rtdutiio 
ai  ainnJim  of  the  principles  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
tbuuld  not  have  awalieneil  tii  Che  cautious  mind  of  But-  i 

(KbB  means  of  escabliahing  the  tnitb  in  question.  Theae 
he  voold  have  found,  anil,  as  wa  think,  far  bett«r  suited 
to  hia  purpoae,  in  the  facta  and  prindplea  an  ably  and  » 
liilly  act  Ibrth  in  his  chaptoa  on  the  moral  govemn:ient 
of  God,  and  on  pmbation  considued  as  a  means  of  disd- 
pKiK  and  improvement.  Indeed,  we  have  always  been 
sf  the  Dfnnian  that  these  two  chapten  contain  tbe  only 
nal  and  aolid  grounds  for  belief  in  a  future  life  which 
the  work  preaenta;  the  cotuiderotiong  adduced  in  the 
out  pailicnlarly  appropriateil  to  that  object  serving  at 
(iinlieaC  only  to  answer  objections  to  the  doctrine." 
Pni(e*Mr  Chace  founds  his  own  argument  chiefly  upon 
the  gradual  and  piogieaaive  development  of  life  in  our 
pliHt,  fnim  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  inhabitant  dowti  to 
the  present  hour,  which  development,  taken  in  cunnec- 
lion  with  tbe  c^iaeities  and  endowments  of  the  soul,  in- 
dicatfa.  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  a  purpose  to  con- 

See,  beudei  the  authorities  alrea<ly  referred  to,  Mar- 
»llisaT«aiaa,Dt  InmortalilaltAnima  (Par.  ]&lI,foL); 
IB  unict  of  it  is  given  in  Buhle.  Gach.  d.  neatrm  fki- 
luopUr,  ii,  171  >q. ;  Spalding.  Batmmitag  ia  Mauchat 
(Ldpa.  1794) ;  SUuvius,  Iliit.  DoO.  Graconm  et  Roma- 
manm,  dt  Sla^u  Atamamm  pot  mortem  (Alten,  1803, 
Km) :  Meier,  FliSoiopkitdtt  Lthn  v.  Zustowi  <Ur  Seek  i 
HeoddM>hn,  i':(aAm  (Berlin,  1821);  Hamann,  Tiiricr- 
KcUeeil  (Leipa.  1773,  Hvo);  Jacobi,  Philo*.  UeaoM.  d 
Ut^trWdAeit  (Deasaa,  1783) ;  Fichle  (J.  G.),  Datim- 
HanafMm  (tr.by  Mrs.  R.  Sinnett,  London,  184fi,  ISmo) ; 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Ihu  Campiatr-Tli'iL  (Fiankf.  1797, 
«roi:  Olshauaen,  Atitiq.  Painm  de  Immortatitalt  Sm- 
lBdia(«tgioin.l»i7,iii>)i  Henick,  SsBo^  Scriptonm 
*/Ma(T(uiii*t/r,6lc(KeR«nsb.l790,Bvo);  Knanp,rA(^ 
•fajBT,  }  U9 ;  Hllffell,  L'rier  d.  UnilerbOcMal  d.  mmieh- 
Ufskat  Strit  (Carlarahc,  l8S2)i  Hose,  ErangeL  Proletl. 
a>fmalii,i»i,»i;  Duacui, Endence of UtaKm for Im- 
mmaOfiin^.Sra);  TiUorson.  firrimnu,  in,  309 ;  Kale, 
Sir  Matthew,  Woria,  1,831;  Stanhope,  Bai/le  lATIura 
(n«.4to,serm.8);  Foster,  5erm™,  1,873;  Sherlock, 
IFsrfa,  i,  124;  Dwigbt,  Strnwrn,  i.  145;  Channing, 
H'irli,iv,iag;  Chalmers,  lforb,x,4IS;  Drew,  or  7n- 
•mtuKfji  fPhilodeL  1930,  ISmo) :  Newman,  Tke  Soul 
(Iaod.llM9.12mn);  QuarUrlg  Rerinr,  Aug.  If^i.  p.  K; 
.V«  y ark  SerioB,  i,dai ;  Coleridge,  ^  iifc  fo  Rrfifclion, 
f.  U9-213;  Robert  Hall.  Worki,  i,  189;  ii,  373;'  Howe. 
" 'oed.,p.  198;  ^mn-.ifiWt  JftTwrilorj.  X.411; 
" —11,556;  yno  EiailaHdrr,  *      "■ 


>Korb.8i 


•4-;ai.363sq.:  xiv,  ll5Bq.,iei  sq.;  ifMi.Qaaji. 
J^,l8S4,p.SI6;  Oct.l863,p.l>85;  Julv,  I860,p. 
■>«■  IKS,  p.  IBB;  Bit.  Sacra,  1860,  p.  SiO  sq.;  £a 
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Quarl.  Set.  1870,  April,  art.  v;  Journal  of  Sptenialm 
PkUomphs.  April,  1870,  art.  i;  Schalberg  (Dr.  J.).  tV 
tlfrblichkeil  o.  d.  per:  Foridaatr  d.  Stek  n.  d.  Tode  (3d 
edit,  Noumbeig,  1869) ;  Egomet,  Life  and  Iiaiaorlali/s 
(Load.  IHUO) ;  ticholt,  Sterba  u.  UtMerUickUit  (Stutt^ 
1861);  Dumeenil,  Z.7in>»orra/i(<  (Paris,  IBSI):  Naville, 
La  tiei^mKUe  (Par.  1868);  n-a\)ec,ldetd.Citilerblieh' 
krit  (Munich, 1864) ;  Baguenault  dc  Pucheasc,  Vlmmor- 
toJifs  (Par.  1864);  VtiB,ldeme.Artta  ii.±L'«ittrblick- 
Icril  d.  Stflt  (Dresden,  1864) ;  Wilmarshof,  Bqm  Jmriti 
lLpi.1863);  KiUtcb,SstltmBfChralitnif><tarine(tee 
Index) ;  Pye  Smith,  tirU  Una  of  Chriit.  Tktol.  p.  144, 
Saa,  367 ;  Saiaset,  Modem  Patilhfum  (Edinburgh,  1863, 3 
vols.  12ma),i,  140  sq,  263;  it,S6  sq.;  Jiiga,  IliMiry  of 
Fulurt  Life  (Sd  ed.  Pbila.  m>4)!  Schneider,  Dit  VntUth- 
lieiJbeimJe/,  etc  (KcgennS.  1870,  8vo);  Brinlon,  Mgllit 
of  lit  Nea  World  (N.  Y.  1868, 12mo).     <J.  H.  W.) 

Immovable  FsantB.     See  FK,tsTa. 

Immunltiea  or  -riiit  Clekui.    See  iJCMi'Mmr. 

Immnnlty,  EccLsBiAtmCAi.  In  ecclesiastical  Jit- 
riaprudeuce  a  distinction  is  made  between  ecclesiastical 
immunity  {i/mnuailaJ  eacietiajiica)  ant*,  the  immunity 
of  the  Church  (mnamHat  ecdaia).  The  latter  is  the 
right  of  refuge  or  asylom  (q.  v.),  tbe  former  denotes  the 
exemption  of  the  Church  from  the  general  obligations 
of  the  community.  The  ministen  of  religion  have  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  enjoyed  particular  privi- 
leges and  libeniea.  This  was  the  case  with  tbe  priests 
of  pagan  Rome,  whose  privileges  were  transferred  la  tbe 
Christian  clergy  by  Cunslandue.  Among  these  privi- 
leges WB  notice  particularly  exemption  from  taxes  (obi- 
nu),  from  menial  service  (nuan-u  lordida),  etc  To 
this  was  added  also  Che  prii'ilegs  of  separate  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction. See  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastic  A  I.  These 
immunities  belonged  tu  the  memben  of  the  clergy-,  their 
wives,  children,  domestics,  and  to  the  goods  of  tbe 
Church,  buC  did  not  extend  to  their  private  property,  or 
t«  persons  entering  the  clergy  umply  Co  free  themsdres 
from  civil  charges.  In  582  Justinian  added  to  theaa 
privileges  that  of  guardianship,  permitting  pieabytera, 
deacona,  and  subdeu»ne  Co  act  as  gusrdians  or  trustees, 
but  not  extending  Che  privilege  to  bishops  or  monks 
(jN'oB.  cxxiii,cap.  a;  Anlh-PrnlistfTOi  Cat.  i,3).  The 
aocdenc  Germans  also  granted  greet  privileges  Co  their 
priests.  Julius  Ctesar  considered  chem  as  tbe  next  class 
to  the  nobility,  and  said,  "Mognn  (Druides)  sunt  apnd 
eos  hoiiore"  (fle  btllo  Gaiiico,  lib.  vi,  cap.  18).  "  Druides 
a  bcllo  abesse  consuet-erunt,  neqae  tribuia  una  cum  reli- 

bent  immunitatem''  {ib.  cap.  14).  ^Vben  Oermany  was 
Christian  iied,  Che  clergy  preserved  the  tame  privileges, 
besides  those  granted  them  by  the  Roman  law,  which 
was  recognised  as  the  standard  (ttrundiim  legtm  Koma- 
■Hm  tcrUiia  virii  [Lnr  Ribuarui,  tiU  Iviii,  ^  I,  ecc]}. 
Tbe  sUpulation  of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  689,  can. 
21  (c,  69.  can.  xii,  qu.  ii)  thai  Che  auditors,  biabopa,  and 
clergy  should  not  be  subject  to  compidaory  services,  ivas 
also  granted  afterwards  {Capitulart  a.  744,  cap.  7 ;  com- 
pare Benedict's  Cipifuiarini-Sfmin'uig,  lilj.iii,cai>.290). 
The  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  all  who 
connected  themselves  with  it  soon  became  ■  source  of 
great  profit;  it  was  known  in  the  6th  century  under 
the  name  of  mtlium,  or  mioium  ItgiHmam  (Koth,  Si'tfA.  d. 
Bvjldalaaau  [Erlangen,  1850],  p.  163  sq.).  To  this 
right  of  protection  of  the  Church  was  subsequently  add- 
ed thst  of  collecting  and  appropriating  Co  its  own  use 
the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  levied  on 
ics  proteges  by  the  Oscal  officers:  this  right  was  called 
emanilai,  and  was  conferred  by  Che  kings.  These  fiscal 
taxes  included  fines,  etc.,  of  which  the  boldere  of  immu- 
nities became  the  recipients.  In  after  limes  the  Church 
obtained  also  the  right  of  assembling  armies,  which  was 
called  lerrilorium  (see  Fomiain  Andfffarmfs,  4,  8,  21, 
22,  etc),  and  which  laid  the  foundatjon  of  the  subse- 
quent ecclesiastical  principalities  (see  Rettberg,  Kir- 
duagaducAte  Drulcklaadi,  vol.  ii,  $  97 ;  Woitz,  iMuttdit 
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Ttr/ofwtgtgadiiffiU,  ii,  390  aq^  S70  iq.).  TheM  im- 
mudiliea  were  further  ^•ecilfeii  in  the  Uws  of  the  French 
kiDgdom  (Bee  Capitula  tymodi  Vmtauii  t.  766,  c  19, 28 ; 
Cap.  Moltai.  ■  756,  c.  S,  etc),  u  weiB  bIbo  thow  of  Ihe 
individujl  membera  of  tbe  clergy,  and  or  the  Church 
properties.  Su  Louii  dedded  thiit  each  church  shouM 
have  ■  piece  of  IbiuI  (nonnu)  free  {torn  alt  tixUionB, 
elc  (Cojnt.  ■.  S16,  c.  10,  2a;  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii).  Such 
propertita  subject  lo  taxes  as  did  come  iulo  the  handi 
■if  the  Church  did  nut,  hoirever,  become  free  on  thst  ac- 
count, nnleeg  by  an  especial  favor  of  tbe  king  {Capil.  ui, 
Ctiroli  M.  a.  fllE,  c  II ;  Capit.  it,  Lvdov.  a.  819,  c  2). 
The  immunities  wen,  however,  gnatly  abused,  and  loel 
tbeir  imponancr,  notwithstanding  the  dedaiona  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxv,  cap.30  ("Ecdeain  ec  ecde- 
f]Bnim  pQnonsium  immmiilatem  Dei  ordinatione  et  ca- 
nonida  aanctianibua  constitutam  ease"),  and  the  bull  In 
cana  Domm  (q.  v.).  To  what  extent  the  properties 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Church  are  now  free  has  been 
ielUed  by  subsequent  decrees.  As  a  rule,  the  clergy  are 
free  lh>m  the  general  taxes,  and  from  the  personal  duties 
of  private  citizens.  The  eandjdatea  for  prints'  orders 
and  students  in  theology  are  usually  exempt  (torn  mil- 
itary service.  The  cburchv*  and  their  property  enjoy 
generally  the  same  privilegea  as  the  government  build- 
ings and  slate  property.  Personal  immunily  from  taxes, 
iniUtaiy  services,  etc„  is  regularly  granted  to  the  clergy, 
as  also  to  teachen,  in  ProieMant  as  well  as  in  Rciman 
Catholic  countriES.  See  Henog,  Rtat-Earyldopddit,  vi, 
643;  Gosselin,/'oiMro/(A*/'Dpr  (see  Index);  Augusli, 
Hattdbutii  d.  dtrUl.  A  rchaoL  i,  303  >q. 

Immntablllty,  the  divine  attribute  of  unchange- 
■blenem  indicated  in  the  giwt  title  of  (iod,  I  Ax.  So 
James  i,  17 :  "  Ever;  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cotneth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing." I'sa.  xxxiii,  11:"  Tbe  counsel  of  the  Lord  stand- 
eth  forever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  genera- 
tions;" cii, 36-27 :  "Of  old  bast  thou  laid  the  Ibundaliun 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  bonds. 
They  shall  periib,  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all  of 
them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shall 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou 
ait  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."  God  is 
immut^le  as  to  bis  esnence,  being  tbe  one  necessary 
being.  He  is  immutable  also  in  ideas  and  knowledge, 
since  these  are  etemaL  "  If  we  condder  Ihe  nature  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  self4xislent  and  independent  Being, 
the  groat  Creator  and  wise  Governor  of  all  things ;  that 
he  is  ■  spiritual  and  simple  Being,  without  parts  or 
mixture  such  as  might  induce  a  change;  that  he  is  s 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  Being,  whom  nothing  from 
without  can  affect  or  alter;  that  be  is  an  eternal  Being, 
who  always  has  and  always  will  go  on  in  the  same  ten- 
or of  existence ;  an  omniscient  Being,  who,  knowing  all 
things,  has  no  reason  to  act  contrary  to  his  first  re- 
solves ;  and  in  all  respects  a  most  perfect  Being,  who 
can  admit  of  no  addition  or  diminution ;  we  cannot  but 
believe  that,  both  in  his  essence,  in  his  knowledge,  and 
in  his  will  and  purposes,  he  must  of  nectsaiy  be  un- 
changeable. To  suppose  him  otherwise  is  to  suppose 
him  an  imperfect  being;  for  if  he  change  it  most  be 
cither  to  a  greater  perfection  than  he  had  before  or  to 
■  leas;  if  lo  ■  greater  perfection,  then  was  there  plainly 
a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  something  better 
than  what  he  had  or  was ;  then,  again,  was  he  not  al- 
ways the  Uil,  and  consequently  not  always  God:  if  he 
change  to  a  lesser  perfection,  then  does  he  fall  into  a 
defect  again;  lose  a  perfection  he  was  possessed  once  of, 
and  BO  ceasing  to  be  the  best  being,  cease  at  the  same 
lime  to  be  God.  The  sovereign  perfection  of  the  ]>eily, 
therefore,  is  an  invincible  bar  against  all  mniabilily; 
for,  whichever  way  we  suppoee  iitm  to  change,  his  su- 
preme excellency  is  nulled  or  impured  by  it.  We  es- 
teem changeabtencM  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a 
fault!  their  natural  changes,  as  to  their  persons,  are 
from  weakness  and  vanity ;  their  moral  changes,  as  to 
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their  inclinarions  and  porpoao,  tie  from  ignomiM  ot 
iiu»Dstancy,  and  therefore  this  quaUty  is  no  way  eaa»- 
patible  with  the  glory  and  attributes  of  God"  (Quo- 
nocit,  On  lie  IHrvK  A  llrAutn). 

"VatioDs  speculations  on  the  divine  immntalMtity 
occur  in  the  writings  of  divines  and  olhen,  which, 
though  often  well  intended,  ought  to  be  received  with 
caution,  and  sometimei  even  rejected  as  bewildering  at 
pernicious.  Such  are  tbe  notions  thai  God  knows  ev- 
erything by  mtHUitm;  that  there  is  no  succesflioa  of 
ideas  ui  the  divine  mind ;  that  he  can  receive  no  new 
idea ;  that  there  are  no  affections  in  God,  for  to  suppgae 
this  would  imply  that  he  ia  capable  oftmoHtm;  that  if 
there  are  aflectioos  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  etc,  thejr 
always  exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  aufler 
change;  for  these  and  simiiar  speculations,  refcrenoe 
may  be  had  to  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysiciana  by 
thoae  who  are  curious  in  such  subjects ;  but  the  impn*- 
son  of  the  divine  character,  thus  reprceented,  will  be 
found  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  ibose  in- 
spired wiitinga  in  which  God  is  not  spoken  of  bf  ava, 
but  speaks  of  iimtt^;  and  nothing  could  be  mMe  eaaily 
shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  are  ntha  idle, 
as  amumtng  that  we  know  more  of  God  than  ia  rrvcal- 
ed ;  or  such  as  tend  tu  represent  the  divine  Being  a* 
rather  a  necessary  than  a  free  agent,  and  his  motal  per- 
fections as  resulting  from  a  blind  physical  Kfpattif  ot 
nature  more  than  from  an  essential  moral  excelloice; 
or,  finally,  as  unintelligible  or  absurd.  The  true  inmu- 
iWlity  of  God  comusto,  not  in  his  adheimce  lo  his  par- 
poti,  but  in  his  never  changing  Ihe  priaeipit*  of  hia 
administration;  and  he  may  theiefutv,  in  prrfeet  ac- 
cordance with  his  preordination  of  things,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  bis  nature,  puqiose  lo  do,  under  eeftain 
conditions  dependent  upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  whai 
be  will  not  do  under  others;  and  for  this  reaam,  that 
an  immutable  adherence  to  the  prmciplej  of  a  wiae,  jnst, 
and  gracious  government  requina  it.  Prayer  ia  in 
Scripture  made  one  of  these  conditions;  and  if  God  has 
established  it  as  one  of  the  principles  of  bi*  moral  gnv- 
emmenc  to  accept  prayer  in  every  caae  in  which  he  baa 
given  us  autiiority  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  a*- 
aured,  enlan^ed  his  actual  government  of  the  woild 
with  the  bonds  of  auch  an  el^sal  predestination  otpar- 
ticidar  eventa  as  either  to  reduce  prayer  to  a  men  farm 
of  words,  at  not  to  be  able  himself,  consislenlly  with  his 
decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his 
express  engagements."  See  Watson,  ItuHiultt,  i,  401 ; 
ii,  192 ;  Perrone,  Tracfoftu  dr  Dra.  part  ii.  ch.  ii '  Knapp, 
Tkfology,  %  30 ;  Graves.  H'orlji,  iii,  ^83 ;  Uonier,  ia  Jakr- 
burh /.dtulteke  T'jieo^ir,  lBa9,  IttOO  (see  Index).  See 
also  ATTBiBirrEB;  Gon. 

Im'ca  and  Im'nah,  the  name  of  several  men.  of 
diff'erent  form  in  the  original,  which  is  not  accnntely 
observed  in  the  English  Version. 

1.  Hebrew  Yiisna'  (rji:-,  rt^nxi-Hr!  Sept.  'l^ari, 
Vulg,  Jemna,  Auth.  Vera.  "  luna").  otte  of  the  sons  ap- 
parently of  Helem,  the  brother  of  Shanter,  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  but  at  what  distance  is  not  clear  (1  Chnu.  vii, 
S6).    aCX  prob.  dr.  1618.    See  HoTBaa. 

3.  Hebrew  Yimnah'  (njc^/orfawiM ,-  Sept.  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  17,  'li/iva,  Vulg.  Joane,  Auth.  Veil.  "Jimnob;' 

itotfff, "  Jimna"  and '■  Jimnites;"  in  1  Cfaim.  vii,  BO, 'It/i- 
va.Jmoui,  "Imnab"),  tbe  first-named  of  the  aona  of 
Asher,  and  founder  of  a  family  wbo  bore  his  nome^  B, 
C1874. 

3.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  last;  Sept. 'lifiW.  Vulg. 
yflfnia,Auth.Vers.''Imnah~).  The  fslbeTbrKtBe.wfaicb 
latter  was  Ihe  Levite  in  cbarge  of  the  east  gate  of  tbe 
Temple,  and  appointed  by  Hcaekiah  over  the  free-will 
offerings  (2  Chron,  iixi,  14),    RC  736. 

Impanatloil  (Latin, I'lapaaorw,'  trsmin  andpoat^ 
bread ;  otherwise  aitamplio).  a  name  given  to  out  of 
the  many  different  diades  of  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  tbe  Eneba- 
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llrt,  Tbc  Um(»7  wis  AtM  preMnlcd  in  Ihi  12tli  oen- 
Imy  bjr  Ruprecht  of  Deau  In  the  Tolbiwiiig  Ahape  [Op-^ 
era  «d.  CoL  1602,  i,  !67;  CoiMi.  u  JixtA  a,  lU);  "Ai 
Gad  ilU  not  ilut  hamsi  nalnn  when  hs  incuncted 
(tinmlj  iu  the  womb  of  Uib  Virgin  iSaij,  uniting  the 
W<rd  add  the  fleah  iolo  one  being,  »  he  doea  not  alter 
Ibc  Mihatance  of  tba  bread  and  the  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
nt,  which  itil]  retain  the  material  piopeitiefl  by  which 
tb«r  afe  knowa  to  am  tenxa  (mnitu  niinaiim),  while 
by  hii  Won!  he  biingi  tbem  (the  oornponent  dementi) 
into  combiiutkia  with  the  identical  body  and  tb«  iden- 
ika)  bleod  u(  ChiiH.  Ai  the  Word  deKcnded  Itdid  on 
w  flesh,  but  to  laeuDie  the 

Inm  their  inferior  (at  tmo)  poation,  nuaed 

ing  fleili  and  blood  of  Chriit,  without,  thereiore,  neing 

qidrc  the  taeu  of  lleeh  or  tbe  appeannee  of  blood,  but 
do,  on  the  eoatraryf  imperctptiblj  become  identical 
with  both  in  tbcir  eawnce,  partaking  uf  tbe  divine  and 
human  immortal  rabstanee,  which  is  in  Christ.  It  ii 
not  the  effect  of  the  Uolj  tibaat'a  opentioa  {iijtemt)  to 
•ks  or  deaaoy  tbe  nature  of  any  enbatance  ueed  fur  hi> 
purpoae,  but,  on  tlie  soDlraiy,  (a  add  (o  tbat  wbatance 
Mon  qualities  which  it  did  not  at  fint  panHa"  (Dt  Op/i. 
Spirit.  I.  iii,  p.  !1,  72).  In  his  work  Dt  dirmi  oji- 
n>>Cii,9;  0;i;>.ii,T6!),he9iri;  "The  Word  of  tbe  Fa- 
UwT  totatt  in  between  the  flesh  and  the  hlood  which  he 
raciTcd  fnxn  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bread 
and  wine  ncvived  firan  the  altar,  and  of  the  two  makeg 
a  Joint  offering.  When  the  priest  puts  thii  into  the 
noBth  of  the  belierer,  tHead  and  wine  are  received,  and 
are  ahKwIied  into  the  body;  but  tbe  Son  of  the  Virgin 

10  tbe  Word  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  Such  aa  do  not 
belieTe,  on  the  contruy,  receive  only  the  material  bread 
iDd  wine^but  none  oTthe  ottering."  Hii  omtempomy, 
Alger,  or  Adelher,  of  Lllllich,  writing  in  defense  of  the 


my:  D.  in  BiU.  Mux.  Pair.  L  ui,  LugOuu.  1G77),  was 
.....         .  ,..  .      .  ■     a  this 


Hoae  (p.  251),  -  In  pane  ChriMi 
am  in  came  peraonaliter  incamatum."  Before  him, 
however,  Guitmnnd  of  Avena  had,  in  1190,  uaed  the 
mmt  wold  to  eapresi  the  probabia  meaning  of  Berengar 
(BUL  Max.  Pair.  Lugdnn,  xviil,  441),  whose  tnppoiten 
u(q.v.){fmmad™r,to 

I*  afterwards,  in  the 
BiAnnaliao  period,  but  wrongly,  attributed  to  Oiiander 
by  CadMadt  Some  Roman  Catholic  writen^  e.  g.  Bel- 
knBiDe  {Diturl.  da  w^hh,  it  eooMiJKlim/.  Jeiue,  1677), 
Da  Cange,  and  Dthera,  accuaed  Luther  of  having  revived 
the  old  error  of  impanation.  The  formula  CoHeonUa 
(1577)  dedarea  that  the  "mode  of  union  between  the 
tndy  of  Christ  and  the  brEsd  and  wine  is  a  myvtery," 
tad  does  not  decide  positively  what  thit  mode  is,  but 
"^  oegatively  what  it  i»  nol,     "  It  is  not  a  ptrtomil 


which  change  of  subslano?  it  wrought  (rrai»»iii<*an<in- 
Ht),  not  a  anion  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Be  indoded  in  the  bread  ami  wine  [mpanatio'),  biit  a 
uim  which  exists  only  in  this  sacrament,  and  there- 
fwe  It  called  taerantailiilit."  See  HerwiR,  NeaUHncf- 
U^vi.6U:  Kmpp,  Tkrologg,^  146;  and  the  articles 
lam'a  SurrKB)  CoMuawtAnTiATioM ;  TnAKSt-BSTAii- 

ImpeccabQAa,  a  name  given  to  certain  heretics 
is  tbe  ancient  Church,  who  boaated  Ihst  they  were  in- 
espaUe  of  nn,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  tepent- 
ncr;  OTch  were  aome  of  tbe  Gnostio,  Priscillianista, 
(Sc.    See  iMPEccABiLrrr. 

Impecokbllit7,  the  Mate  of  a  person  who  emnol 
m,  or  who,  by  gnet,  is  ddivered  from  tbe  ponibility 
if  anaiag.  Some  specnlaliona  have  appeared  in  the 
•old  Bpon  tbe  suppoacd  peceatnlitj  of  the  human  ns- 
lato(CluiM,f<MiiHiedcliN%onDaTtain  exiv^Bona  in 
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the  Epiatlo  to  tba  Hebrew!  (iv,  16)  and  elsewhere,  i>> 
serting  that  Christ  was  "  in  all  points  lemplad  like  as 
we  are."  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  band,  tbat  as  the 
Scripture  has  been  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  both  need- 
leaa  and  pretumptuous  to  sitempt  to  dnw  any  infer- 
ences from  such  exprrasiona  as  Ihst  above  cited;  and 
that  we  ahould  acquiesce  in,  and  be  satialied  with,  the 
declaration  that  "in  him  is  no  ain"  (1  John  iii,  6).  See 
Art.xvofChUrctl  Of  Enghuid, "  Of  Christ  alone  without 
sin."  ImpeccalHlity,  or,  at  least,  nnlen  perfection,  haa 
also  been  claimed  for  every  true  child  of  God  upon  the 
authority  of  1  John  iii,  9,  though  improperly,  the  word 
"cannot"  requiring  lo  be  taken  (as  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture)  in  such  a  latitude  as  to  expreas,  not 
an  abtolalt  impotiibility  of  sinning,  but  "  a  strong  dinn- 
dinatiun,"  in  the  renewed  ikalnre,  to  ain  "  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  auch  a  degree  as  othen.'— Eden,  THeoL  Did. 
B.v.iUUmanu,,S«(fj«f».q/'.^M«s(Edinb.l86e,12roo), 
p.  4U ;  Haag,  HiH.  <lu  DogmtM  CItrU.  (see  ludex>  See 
Ckribt,  Siklessnub  of;  Perfection  j  SANCTincA- 

ImpailalL  iMnnnt,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
whose  early  life  nothing  is  known,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1612,  and  was  crested  cardinal  in  I6(>3  by  popo  In- 
nocent X.  He  died  Sept  II,  I67S.— Higne,  A'ncyc^. 
Thiol.  xKxi,  1094. 

ImpBrlall,  Joaeph  Ren^,  an  Italian  pnlate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Oris,  April 
26, 1661.  Descending  from  a  hl);h  family,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  intercMsion  of  great  prelates,  he  look  orders  in 
his  Church,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1690  Inno- 
cent XI  created  him  cardinal,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Feirara.  At  the  papal  conclave  in  1760  he  came 
within  one  vote  c^  being  elected  the  incumbent  of  tbe 
papal  throne.  He  died  Jan.  lb,  1787.— lloefer,  liom. 
Sioff,  Ci!Urak,iLXv,«a3 ;  Higne, facycfop.  n^oj.  xxxi, 
lOWsq. 

tmpUolt  Faith.     See  Faitii. 

tmpluwliiiii,  anciently  a  large  area  or  spot  of 
ground  between  the  great  poich  of  the  chureh  and  tbe 
church  itself.  Because  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  was  called  arrtuni  or  implumHm,  Eusebius  called  it 
aidpiDv.  "In  this  court  or  church-yard  was  the  statioB 
of  the  energumens  (q.  v.),  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  wpoffitXoiovric  or  jfcnteJ.  These  persons  were 
commonly  entitled  ^jj/in^ovrfC  or  T(nna^6favot,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  standing  in  Uie  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  all  changes  of  the  weather"  (Riddle,  CKrutioH 
Atilig.  p.  726  sq.).  The  practice  of  burning  their  dead 
in  the  impEuvium  was  initiated  in  the  4lh  century,  but 
it  did  not  become  general  until  after  the  6th  century. 
There  were  abw  frequently  buildings  auxiliary  to  the 
church  ediflce  placed  in  the  impluvium,  such  as  the 
baptisterie%  plsoes  where  the  candidates  of  the  Church 
were  instmctcd  and  prepared  for  biplism,  etc.  See  Far- 
rar,£o*fcZ«cf.a.v.     (J.H.W.) 

ImpoTtunlty  (liMijrin)  ix  PRAVEit,an  important 
element  of  Bueceae  (Luke  xi,  8),  as  evincing  eameMncai^ 
a  faith  that  takes  no  denial,  and  especially  a  peiscver- 
ance  that  continues  to  intercede  until  the  request  is 
granted  (comfwe  Luke  xviii,  1 ;  1  Thesa.  v,  IT).     See 

tmpoattlOll  of  Handa,  a  ceremony  used  by  most 
Christian  churches  in  ordination,  and  by  others  in  coii- 
Ktmslion.  Tbe  expressiooB  generally  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures lin  the  rite  of  mpoiiHoii  o/hamh  are :  W"0,  or 
r-'d  (^l:0),wilh  -n,  Vy,  etc,  in  the  O.T.;  and  im- 
n9q)i(,  riJii/ii  x'^  ""i  '"i  "'«'■  '»S'"C  X'V*"'  "> 
IheN.T.    See  Ha!«ix 

L  Origm  imd  tftubolical  Xranvig  of  Ihe  Art.— The 
practice  of  the  imposition  of  hands  as  a  symbolical  act 
is  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is  "a  nsturil  form  by  which 
benediction  has  been  expreaaed  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  auperior  either  by  age 
or  spiritual  pofdiion  towards  an  inferior,  and  by  it*  vety 
form  it  appears  to  bealow  snme  gift,  or  to  manifeat  a  da- 
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MR  dut  Mine  i^ft  sboatd  be  bestowed.  It  miy  be  an 
evil  IbLng  that  is  symbolically  beuowed, «»  when  gvalt' 
inta  wu  thus  tmufeireil  by  the  high-pri»t  to  the 
■cape-((oat  from  the  congregMion  (Lev.  xiv,31) ;  but,  in 
general,  the  gift  is  of  Hmething  goail  which  (^od  ia  wp- 
poaed  M  b«tDw  by  the  chaonij  of  the  laying  on  of 
hanil*."  The  principle  of  the  practice  aeemi  to  rest  on 
the  importance  of  the  hand  itaelf,  both  in  the  bodily  or- 
yanisra  md  in  the  monl  activity  of  man,  in  ita  power 
and  in  iu  actinn.  Thui  we  find  the  band  raiMd  in  an- 
f!er,  extended  in  pity,  the  avenging  hand,  the  helping 

band  extended  lo  shelter  or  protect  (xtipn  '"ip'X'"')- 
and  the  hand  held  ont  imploringly  (xiTpoc  dvoox"*'): 
DDiiBeqaently  between  the  powerful,  directing  hand  of 
Gnd,  and  the  imidoring  hand  of  man.  The  Bibliail  ag- 
niAcalion  of  the  imposition  of  handR  rests,  in  general,  on 
the  consideration  of  the  hatid  as  the  organ  of  trantmit- 
lion,  both  in  the  real  and  in  the  symbolical  sense.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  party  ofTer- 
ing  sacriflce  bless  the  otFering  1^  (he  icnpoeitiun  of 
bands,  but  by  the  same  act  he,  as  sinner,  imparted  to  it 
aba  his  sins  and  his  curse  {see  Lev.  i,4;  iti,  S;  viii,  U 
sri  ;  xvi,2l,24).  mhi  {Ssmiatik  d.  motauchm  Cullut, 
ii,  S39)  rejects  this  idea  of  transmission  of  nn  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  the  expiatory  victim ;  he  consid- 
ers it  only  as  a  symbol  of  "  renunciation  of  one's  own," 
and  aigues  from  the  fact  of  a  like  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  case  of  thanksgiving  oBerings.  According  to 
Hofouuin  {SiAr^ibeatii,  ii,  1,  p.  156),  the  impositian  of 
hands  in  sacriflras  signified  the  power  of  the  party  of- 
foring  it  oi-er  the  life  of  the  victim.  Baumgarten,  on 
the  contimiy  {CommeH/iir  z.  PtnliUaiiA,  i,  2,  p.  180),  and 
Kurtz  (Au  THMawcAc  Opfir,  p.  70;  GikIi.  d.  A.  B.  p. 
331),  maintain  the  idea  of  transmission.  The  impoei- 
lion  of  hands  on  all  offerings  preaenls  no  difllculty  when 
we  sdbere  to  the  general  notion  of  transmission  {  the 
thanksgiving  offering  is  by  it  made  the  recipient  of  the 
giver's  feelings,  litis  id«  of  transmission  is  especially 
manifeat  in  the  imposition  of  hands  in  consecration  or 
■>leseiDg.  Thus,  "  in  the  Old  Tcsfajp^t,  Jacob  accom- 
piuiiei  his  blesui^  to  Ephraim  and  Manaseeh  with  im- 
posilion  of  hands  (Uen.  xlviii,  H) ;  Joshua  is  ordained 
in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of  bands  (Numb, 
xxvii,  18i  Deul,  xxxiv,  9);  cures  seem  lo  have  been 
wrought  by  the  prophets  by  imposition  of  hands  <3 
Kings  V,  II);  and  the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solemn 
benediclion,  stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  people 
(Lev.  ix,  22).  The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in 
blessing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befitting  (Hatt. 
xix,  IS;  Uark  viii,!3;  x,  16).  Oneof  the  promises  *t 
the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's  fullowen  b  (liat 
they  should  cure  (he  uck  by  laying  on  of  hands  (Usf  k 
xvi,  IS) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Saul  received  bis 
sight  (Acta  ix,  17),  and  PuWins's  father  »»>  healed  of 
hisfei-er  (Acts  xKviii,8)  by  imposition  of  hsods." 

n.  ClatiificalioB  B/mUicat  fin.— More  particiUariy, 
the  impoation  of  hands,  in  the  O.  T.,  may  be  divided 
into  (I)  the  patriarchal-typical  laying  on  of  hands  in 
blei^g ;  (2)  the  legal-symbolical,  in  consecratjon  to  of- 
fice;  and  p)  the  prophetico-dynamical  in  healing.  The 
former  (see  Gen.  xlviij,  14)  is  a  sort  of  typical  Inns' 
misrion  of  ■  promised  hereditary  blessing  continued, 
through  the  party  thus  blessed,  on  his  posterity;  Ihe 
second  (see  Exod.  xxix,  10 ;  Numb,  xxvii,  IH)  is  a  legal 
figurative  imparting  of  the  rights  nfofficp,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  the  blessuig  attached  to  tt:  the  thini  is  ihe  irans- 
miation  oT  a  miraculous  healing  power  for  the  restora- 
tion of  life  (2  Kings  iv,  S4).  Vet  in  the  latter  cose  we 
must  notice  that  the  prophet  put  his  hands  on  the 
hands  of  the  child,  and  covered  it  with  his  whole  body. 
Thus  this  Ininsmitsion  ptnnis  us,  in  its  yet  imperfect 
elate,  to  the  N.  Test.  The  N.-T.  impoulion  of  hands  is 
symbolical  of  the  transmission  of  spirit  and  life.  Here, 
sa  in  the  O.T.,  we  find  three  uses;  (I)  Ihe  spiritual-pa- 
tiianbal  impeiitioD  of  hdids  by  ou  Lord  anil  the  apos- 
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tics;  (S)  the  spiritual •  legal,  or  official  impodtion  of 
hands;  (B)  the  healing  impodlion  of  hands.  Christian 
his  hands  on  Ihe  suffeien,  and  they  are  cured.  But  tite 
bodily  gifts  he  thus  transmits  are  Joined  to  spiiitiu) 
gifts;  he  cures  under  the  condition  of  faith  (HirhTi, 
6).  The  more  the  people  become  imbued  with  the  i^ 
that  the  euiative  effects  are  ounnected  with  the  mate- 
rial imposition  of  hands,  Um  more  be  opeiatea  without 
it  (Hark  V,  28,41;  vii,S2).  Sometimca  he  beaM  only 
by  a  wonL  The  full  grant  of  his  Spirit  and  of  his  call- 
ing he  represented  in  a  real,  but  symbolical  manner, 
when  he  extended  his  hands  over  his  apoaUes  in  bias- 
ing at  [he  Mount  of  Olives  {Luke  xxiv,  60).  This  im- 
position  of  the  hands  of  the  LonI  on  his  apostles,  in  on- 
nection  with  the  imparting  of  his  Spirit,  is  the  tamx 
of  the  apoilolical  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  also 
originally  a  blNiding  of  the  symbol  and  its  Inldlment 
(see  Acta  viii,  17),  as  well  as  of  the  bodily  and  sfoiitDsl 
imparting  of  life  (Acts  ix,  17).  From  Ihis  gensal  im- 
position of  hands,  under  which  Christians  recnvrd  the 
bapdam  of  the  Spirit,  came  the  cAcial,  ^lostolic  impo- 
aition  of  hands  (Acts  xiii,  3;  I  Tim.  iv,  14).  At  the 
same  time,  the  example  of  Cornelius  (Acts  i)  shows 
that  the  apostolical  imparting  of  tbe  Utdj  Spirit  vat 
not  nsuicted  lo  the  forms  of  oOcial  ot  eren  goietal  im- 
positioo  of  hands. 

IIL  Ecdaiialiaii  Uta. — In  the  early  Church,  tbe  im- 
position of  hands  was  practised  in  receiring  cancbii- 
mens,  in  baptism,  in  cmfliinalion,  and  in  oidinati«L 
Cyprian  derives  lis  use  from  apostoUcal  practice  {Kf. 
72,  ad  Slrphaii.  i  Kp.  7S,  ad  Juttton.) ;  so  also  does  Au- 
gustine (Dt  Bapl.  iii,  16).  That  the  impositian  of 
hands  in  receiving  catechumens  was  diflferent  fnm  thst 
used  in  baptism,  eic,  is  shown  by  Bingham  {bk,  x,  ch. 
i).  Ita  use  in  baptism  was  general  as  eariy  as  Tertil- 
lisn'a  time  (Coleman,  .4  nnni(C'Aru(tin>'y,ch.xii,g4> 
This  probsbly  gsve  rise  to  confinnalioii.  After  that 
rile  wu  inlroduced,  intposilion  of  handa  beraOM  iia 
chief  ceremony.  It  was  generally  peribnned  hf  the 
bishop,  but  efders  were  aulhoriud  lo  do  it  in  certuii 
cases,  in  subordination  to  the  tnsbop.    See  CoKFtiHA- 

In  ordination,  tbe  imposJtioD  of  hands  wa*  an  soen- 

tial  part  of  the  ceremony  from  an  eariy  period,  but  mt 
in  the  ordination  of  any  clan  below  deaconsi     See  Ga- 


in the  modem  Church,  imposition  of  hands  u  ocorid- 
ered  by  the  Komanists  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacia- 

Tridail.  Sesa,  xxiii).  "As  in  the  ancient  Church  ihii 
rite  existed  in  two  forms— tbe  actual  laying  on  rfllBSd^ 
which  waa  called  cAirsrArna ;  and  the  extending  tbe 
hand  over  or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  dti- 
rulomo—ta  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  fonMT 
is  retained  as  an  esaenlial  part  of  the  sacramenia  «f  cu- 
flimation  and  holy  orders ;  the  Istwr  is  rmplnvfd  in  ihe 
administntion  of  the  primly  absolution.  Uolh  formi 
are  familiarly  used  in  blessing.  In  ihe  mas,  alsu.  pre- 
vious to  the  consecration  of  Ihe  elements  of  bread  and 
wine,  tbe  priest  extends  his  hands  over  them,  repeating 
at  the  same  lime  the  preparatory  prayer  of  blHug' 
(WeUer's  Kirekm-LerOm,  iv,  8W}.  The  Chatdi  of 
Englaiid  and  the  Prolotant  Episcopal  Cbnrcb  onpfey 
it  as  a  symbolical  act,  in  conflimalion  and  ordinatko: 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Qngie- 
gational  churches  employ  it  only  in  ordinsiioo.  Grtst 
stress  is  also  laid  on  the  peifoimance  of  this  rite  in  the 
Greek  Chureh.  In  the  Husso-Gieek  Chureb  theie  ex- 
ist some  sects  itilhoul  priratgj  >*  because  in  their  idra  the 
girt  of  consecration  by  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had 
continued  from  the  apnsUes  down  to  Nicon  (q.Y.),bad 
been  lost  by  the  apoaiacy  of  Nicon,  and  of  the  ckrgj' 
seduced  by  him.  and  thus  all  genuine  priesthood  bsd 
become  imgussible"  (Rckardt,  jVoifrm  JTimia,p.36l  aj- 
London,  107O,Bvo).  It  is  particularly  pleamng  to  notice 
the  many  ingenious  devices  of  Ibese  sects  to  prnvids  fitf 
a  priesthood  descended  from  Ifae  apoatlec^  in  ads  W 


mPOST  es 

(Bible  U  Imt  (be  pccfbrmuKa  of  tbc  rid  of  murugr, 
which  thty  do  not  legiliie  unlna  pcribnned  by  an  ntv 
afltd  ptieK.  The  Jem  uwn  that  tbc  liyinK  on  of 
hindii  logtttm  with  th«  Suihedrim,  oued  atUr  the 
dolh  of  {Wbi  Hillel,  the  "  priaa,-  wha  flourished  in  the 
ttb  century.  8ee  Henog,  Rtal-fSiteyUop.  v,  fi04 ;  Bing- 
hBB,Cr^.  Eccla-bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii;  bk.iii,ch.  i;  bk.  xii, 
cb-iii;  aieiUMi,  Aiiciail  ChriHuimty,  p.  139,  S69,  ill ; 
Apo^.iml  Primil.  Ch.  (PhiU  1869,  1  jmo),  p.  I8A  (q.; 
A^iBti,  Hiuidb.  d.  AnAdotogir,  iii.  '2-22;  Hill,  K'orib, 
u,8TS;  a  Buir,  in  the  «ta<£  urf  X^rif.  1865,  p.  IMS  eq. ; 
Kotbc,  Affltge  d.  rMrtMll.  KirrAr,  p.  161,  etc  for  mon- 
ograph!, Ma  Volbeding,  India,  p.  't,  I4S.     See  Bicfi- 

bipost  (Lat.  impontiu)  U  an  ■rchilectural  turn  far 
tbe  honisncal  moulding!  or  capitals  im  (Ac  lop  of  a  ]A- 
liMer,  piUir,  or  pier,  frum  which  an  ucb  apringa.  "  In 
citiiica]  archiiectun  tha  foim  rarie*  iu  the  Kveial  oi- 
den;  )ometima  the  entablature  of  an  order  aerve!  for 
theuapistafan  arch.  la  Hiddie-A^  architecture  im- 
pow  my  aceordlDg  to  the  ityle  i  on  piUan  and  the 
mail  ibifti  in  the  jambe  of  doonrayi,  windows,  etiL, 
liny  an  uwally  completa  eapilait,"  See  Parker,  Con- 
fin  Gloaary  of  ArciiUchin,  p.  128;  Wulcott,  Sacnd 
ArdLaalogf,  p.  8Zi. 


Ill  ntraorduiary 
karca,  and  wbo  terrify  tbe  people  with  false  denunda- 
lioni  Dfjadgment!.  Too  manv  of  theae  hare  abonnd- 
~bev  are  puniahible  in  iome 
ent,  and  cnrporeal  pun- 

ImpoatoiTbnB.     See  InnMroitB,  The  thrse. 

ImpoatOim,  Thk  three  (/mpottoritat,  De  Iriiut). 
Tnaidi  the  etxl  of  the  lOIh  century  a  rumor  became 
«iie(il  that  there  had  appeared  a  book  under  the  above 
liOt,  at  which  the  authur  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
iirid  had  been  greaaly  deceireii  three  Iim«  (by  tbe 
'wndeii  of  the  three  principal  religiora).  In  the  latter 
pBt  of  the  13th  century  this  Kippnaed  work  ailractad 
gieat  attention  amnng  theologiang  and  uteaiu,  particu- 
hriy  on  account  of  the  myatcry  which  Bhrouded  its  or- 
'six.  ill  author,  and  even  ill  DonUnta,  for  it  waa  not  only 
■eOaigh  irapoaaible  (o  procure  a  copy  nf  the  book,  but 
"^  "'  enls  were  hardiv  known  definitely  to  any- 


le  16th  c< 


•itraTtgint  ideas  prevailed,  and  the  authonhip  of  tbe 

Fralnick  I  and  II,  Avcnhoes,  Tetrua  a  Vineia,  AJpbon- 
•>  X,  kiof!  of  Caalile,  Boccaccio,  Pottgio,  L.  Aretin,  Pora- 
inunki,  Kachiavelli,  Erasmua,  P.  Aretino,  Ochinua, 
^'mto^  Rabelais,  Gruetus,  Bunaud,  Murei,  Kachii- 
WB,  KionUno  Bruno,  Campanella,  Milton,  ttc.  It  i« 
■»  "ondH-  that  aooo  a  number  of  books,  entirely  differ- 
eafnm  each  other,  made  their  appearance,  each  claim- 
■^  10  be  tbe  original  work.  The  four  most  important 
•"»:  I.Vineentii  PanurRi  Epittola  ad  cL  rinm  Juan- 
■»  B^utm  Mowvmm  it  ItHhu  im^otUirSKi  (Paiii, 
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16M) ;  2.  Dt  Iribiu  .Wrtahmtiu  (namely,  Tbomaa  Ami- 
ellu,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Juliug  Maurinus) ;  8.  BiMtaty  aj 
At  tkrte  famoiu  Impoilon  (^Loivi.  ieSJ);  4.  Chriuiaiu 
Kortholdi  LSitt  de  Iribas  ncpnii  impottoribiu  (nempe 
EduBido  Herbert  de  Cherbury,  Tboma  Hohbo,  et  Ben- 
ediclo  de  Spinosa)  (Kiloni,  1680).  In  1716  an  unknown 
person  of  Haag  claimed  to  poaaesa  the  original  in  hia 
library,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Petrua  a  Vineia, 
containing  the  Iboughia  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II, 
and  written  in  1280.  Several  copies  ofthia  work  ap- 
peared soon  after  in  French ;  the  owner  claimed  to  have 
made  a  vow  not  to  copy  the  book,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  tranalating  it.  A  German  clet>~ 
alitr  ^vtitatrie  named  Ferber  Anally  publiahed  a  work 
under  the  title  of  De  trUnu  tmpojtortfryf,  da  troit  I'aipoa- 
Uurt  (Francfort  aur  le  Main,  1721),  but  it  waa  fonnd  to 
be  only  tbe  work  L'Kiprit  de  Spmoie  (which  had  been 
published  in  MS.  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  IStb  century) 
luidei  a  new  name.  In  the  mean  time  tbere  appeared 
a  Latin  work  of  the  same  title,  the  H9.  of  which  bears 
the  date  of  1598.  This  may  be  the  origins]  work, 
though  probably  the  date  haa  been  altered,  aa  it  bean 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  about  1566  or 
1560.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  except  that, 
Judguig  from  the  bad  Latin  iu  which  it  ia  written,  he 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  educated  claaeee.  Some 
think  that  tbe  original  title  could  hardly  have  been  Ot 
(rihu  iatpoMloriim,  aa  it  doea  not  call  either  of  tbe  lound- 
'  era  of  the  three  religions— Moan,  Christ,  Mohammed — 
outright  imposton,  but  that  the  real  title  muat  have 
bam  J)e  impotturu  rdigionam.  The  existing  MSS.pr»- 
sent  two  different  recenaiona :  one,  the  ahorteil,  bean 
the  latter  title ;  the  other,  which  ia  longer,  and  ia  evi- 
dently an  enlarged  and  altered  edition,  baa  the  title  De 


Yet,w 


ception  of  a  few 


unimportant  paiBBges,  tlie  two  are  essentially  alike. 

The  author  attacks  the  morality  of  tbe  Jews  and  of  the 
Christians,  saying  that  Abraham  wished  to  honor  God 
by  oflering  up  human  sacriAcea,  and  that  the  ChristiBoa 
wickedly  pray  fur  the  destruction  oftheii  enemies;  that 
polygamy  ia  permitteil  by  Moses,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  pawagea  of  the  N.  T.,  etc  "That  twice  two  make 
four  ia  so  self-evident  that  there  is  tuj  neceeaity  of  bring- 
ing all  the  matbematiciana  logetber  to  demonalnte  it ; 
but  religiona  are  so  diveraiOed  that  they  do  not  agree 
either  in  the  premises,  the  arguments,  or  tbe  conclu- 
sions, and  any  one  brought  up  in  one  of  them  ia  likely 
111  continue  to  believe  his  own,  whatever  it  be,  the  only 
true  religico,  to  the  exduaon  of  all  others."  Hence  the 
author  rtjecu  equally  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Ho- 
hammedan  religions,  and  prupeaea  that  every  pinnt  of 
belief  ahould  be  established  by  a  system  of  wilneaaea 
and  counter-witnesaea,  forming  a  regular  jiroceuiu  an 
mjimlum.  See  Kosenkiani,  Dtr  Zicei/el  am  Glaubm 
(HsUe,  IBSO) :  F.W.  Genihe,  De  intpoelura  rdig.  brat 
eompemdium  (I41X.  ISSS) ;  Prosper  Uaichand,  Did.  llit- 
loriqv,  i,  312  aq.;  Farrar,  Cril.  HiH.  of  free  ThouglU, 
p.  212  sq.;  Hoataeim,  £cd».  HiU.  bk.  iii,  cent.  :ciii.  pt. 
i,  ch.  ii,p.284,note&;  Henog,  7A«i^  £M9Ui9).vi,645; 
Am.Pretb.Ker.Jmn.l»6%p.  164  sq.     (J.U.W.) 

ImpotenCf ,  the  want  of  procreaCive  power,  ia,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclenaatical  law  of  the  Roman  Catholje 
Church,  a  good  ground  fur  either  of  the  two  parties  an- 
nulling the  marriage,  if  the  impotency  exiated  at  the 
lime  the  contract  was  entered  into  (cap.  2,  3,  i,  X,  De 
frigidU,t,lb).  But  the  defect  must  not  only  be  proved 
by  competent  medical  advisers,  but  also  pronounced  by 
them  as  incuraWo  (cap.  iv,  14,  X,  De  proialiombat,  ii, 
19;  cap.  6,  6,  7,  X,  De  frigidu,  iv,  15 ;  Raolulio  96  to 
Stu.  24  of  the  Tridcntine  Council  of  1731, 1732,  in  tbe 
L«pzig  edition  by  Richtcr,  p.  258  sq.).  If  any  doubt 
ariaes  the  marriage  contract  continues  in  force  three 
years  kinger,lc  further  teat  the  impotency  of  the  person 
so  accused.  At  the  expiration  ofthia  additional  term 
of  trial  the  oath  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  is  neces- 
sary to  obtun  permisaiun  for  separaiion.  Tbe  oldest 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Ptolealanta  follow  in  the  maia 
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(hen  pnKticea  (cornpKre  Griachen,  Dorlrmn  de  malHmo- 
■to,  DOM  6,  p.  102-106;  Eiciibani.  Kirrhr^nehl,ii,SK; 
Penuanender,  Kirthesrtcht,  p.  6E>7 ;  Waller,  Kircim- 
red/,  p.  806).  In  Great  Biiiiin  thii  pnctice  u  biic- 
tioDed  by  the  dvU  Uw  of  the  land  (compart  Cbamben, 
EmyrJop.  V,  637).  See  Ilenog,  Rral-fiHyUop.  iii,  474. 
Sn  (bo  Hatbimont.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Imprttoatton.  an  appeal  M  Uod,  invoking  hit  cune 
opon  (1)  either  one'inlf  or  (i)  another.  For  the  fbnuf  r, 
Ke  Oath.  The  Uttei,  which  occun  frequently  in  ilie 
io-called  "  imprecatoiy  I'aalriu''  (aee  £dwaida,  On  the 
Diema  ImprKOlUnu,  in  the  Bii^olAeca  Saci^,  i,  97 ; 
PraL  Qiiarl.  Sec.  App.  1861 ;  Briliik  and  For.  Ke.  Ret.  ■ 
Jul3-,lt»i;  Heine, .4iuj./'f.«z,u>|ir«.HelmM.17S9), 
isjuitiSeil  parti]' by  the  Rtneit;  of  KHne  of  the  crime* 
•scented  (e.  g.  that  of  Doag),  and  paitly  by  the  bet 
d"  q)edal  antliority  in  the  act  of  inipintion.    See  Ac- 

CURSSDl    CAXAANlTliS,  DEbTHUCTIO!' op;    PSAUIS. 

ImprlBonment.     See  Phibos;  Punish kentib. 

ZlDpropBila(Lat.f(nu(«).  (I.)  SeproachaoTJenu 
againit  the  Jewiih  people.  See  Capehmauu  ;  Jerl-ba- 
LEH.  (2.)  In  the  Uoman  Catholic  ritual,  certain  vena 
vfaicb  TejirDach  the  Jews  with  ingratitude,  and  which, 
while  the  priest  and  other  ecdeuaatici  present  kiw  the 
croHB,  are  chanted  by  two  singers  personifying  Chriat,  in 
■uch  a  manner  that  after  each  verse  one  chonu  replies 
in  the  Greek  and  another  in  ttie  I^tin,  praises  to  God; 
or  the  accoMtion  as  uttered  by  the  prieaU  ia  repeated 
on  the  put  oT  the  cboir.— Pierer,  Utiie.  Ltx.  viii,  83t>. 
CJ.H.W.) 

Im  propria tJOD,  in  Great  Biilun,  a  paiwnage  or 
ecclenosticil  living,  the  profits  of  which  art  in  tbe  hands 
ofalayman;  in  which  case  it  >taadsdiitinguishedlrom 
a^ropriation^  which  is  where  the  profits  of  a  liendlce 
oie  in  the  hands  of  ■  bishop,  oiUege,  etc,  though  the 
temu  are  now  used  promiscuously  in  England. 

ImpnlM.  The  deairca  or  aensalions  of  the  soul  are 
manifested  by  impulses,  which  lend  either  to  the  reali- 
cadon  of  aome  idea,  die  aoquirement  vS  SHnethinfc  ex- 
tenor  to  ouiwlva,  or  the  ttpuldon  of  something  diss- 
greeaUe  or  hurtful.  The  impulse*  accompanying  direra 
thoughts  and  feelings  may,  according  to  their  exprta- 
sion,  be  corporeal,  spiritual,  or  intelleclual  We  must 
b«  careful  how  we  are  guided  by  impulses  in  religion. 
"There  are  many,"  as  one  ohserveB,  "wlio  frequently 
feel  angular  impresBiofis  upon  their  minda,  and  are  in- 
clined to  pay  a  very  strict  r^ard  unto  them.  Yea, 
some  cony  this  point  so  far  as  to  make  it  almoat  the 
only  rule  of  their  judgment,  and  will  not  determine  any- 
thing until  they  And  it  w  their  hearii  to  do  0,  as  their 
phrase  is.  Others  take  it  for  granted  that  the  divine 
mind  is  notified  to  them  by  sweet  or  powerful  impres- 
sions of  some  passages  of  sacred  writ.  There  ate  otben 
who  are  determined  by  visionary  monifatations,  or  by 

they  put  upon  ttiem.  All  these  things,  being  of  the  some 
general  nature,  may  very  Justly  be  considemi  together; 
and  it  i*  a  matter  of  duubt  with  many  bow  far  these 
things  ore  to  t>e  regarded,  or  attended  to  by  us,  and  how 
we  may  distinguitii  any  divine  impressions  of  this  kind 
trma  the  deiunons  of  the  tempter,  or  of  our  own  evil 
hfatto.  But  whoever  makes  any  of  these  things  his 
rale  and  itandard,  fonokes  the  divine  word ;  and  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  make  persons  unhappy  in  themselves, 
luiMeady  in  their  conduct,  or  more  dimgerously  deluded 
in  their  practice,  than  paying  a  random  regard  to  these 
impulses,  as  notification*  of  the  divine  will."— Buck,  Tie- 
ohj.  DiclvHtani,  s.  v. ;  Ksnt,  Grundlrffiing  i.  Mi^apliifiii 
der  Silten  (pref.  p.  10,  OS) ;  Arof^.  Kirclieraeilaag  (1853, 
No.  15);  Er»chu.Gmber,»i(jHop*fi-,-  Henug,  AfiW- 
EncyUi^iilSie,ii,12e.  See  Ekthithiabm;  Providbnce. 
Impurity,  want  of  that  regoid  to  deceticy,  chastity. 
or  holiness  which  our  duty  rrquires.  Impurity,  in  tlie 
law  of  Mosea,  is  any  legal  deSlement.  Of  these  there 
trere  several  sorts ;  aome  were  voluntary,  aa  the  touch- 
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ing  B  dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  died  of  itadf;  ir 
any  creature  that  was  eateemed  unclean;  or  lauchtnii 
things  holy  by  one  who  was  not  clean,o*  waa  not  a 
priest;  the  touching  one  who  hid  a  lernisy,  one  who 
bod  a  gonorrhcea,  or  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  caicaH, 
etc  Sotnedmea  tlieae  impurities  wet«  invuluiitoiy,  as 
when  any  one  inadvertently  touclisd  bones,  or  a  srf  >d- 
chre,  or  anything  polluted ;  or  fell  into  such  diseaacB  as 
pollute,  as  the  lepm^,  etc  The  beds,  dotbea,  and  moi- 
ablea  wbich  had  touched  anything  unckon,  coatracted 
also  akindofimparity,  andinsomecases  comnunicated 
it  to  others.  Tlwae  legal  pollutions  were  generally  le- 
moved  by  bathing,  and  laKed  iw  longer  than  the  even- 
ing. The  person  polluled  plunged  over  bead  in  the 
water,  and  either  hod  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  aoiea 
washed  himself  and  his  clotbe*  separately.  Other  pol- 
lutiont  CMitinued  seven  days,  as  llial  which  waa  ooo- 
trocted  by  toiuhing  a  dead  body.  Some  irapuritit*  bal- 
ed forty  or  fifty  days,  as  that  of  women  who  weze  lately 
delivered,  who  were  unclean  forty  days  oTter  the  hirth  of 
■  boy.  and  fifty  after  the  birth  of  a  ^A.  Othen,  again. 
lasted  lir  the  person  was  cured.  Many  of  these  pojln- 
tiona  were  expiated  by  sacrifices,  and  others  by  a  certain 
wal«  or  lye  mode  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  saoi- 
flced  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When  the  leper 
was  cured,  he  went  to  the  Temple  and  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  two  birds,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  set 
at  liberty.  He  who  )ud  touched  a  dead  body,  oc  had 
betai  present  at  a  funeral,  was  to  be  puiiAed  with  the 
water  of  eiqnalion,  and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
woman  who  had  been  delivered  oSertd  a  turtle  and  a 
Iamb  for  her  expiation ;  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtks, 
or  two  young  pigeons.  These  impuHties,  which  the 
law  of  Moses  has  expressed  with  the  greateat  accuracy 
and  care,  were  only  figures  of  other  moi«  impcftant 
impurities,  such  ss  the  sins  and  iniquities  commiitcd 
sgainst  God,  or  faults  committed  agauist  our  ntigliba. 
llie  sunta  and  prophet*  of  the  (Hd  Test  ament  wen  »)- 
Bible  of  Ihis;  and  our  iiaviour,  in  the  (;oapel,bBaMraiig- 
ly  inculcated  that  they  are  not  outward  snd  onrpmeal 
pollutions  which  render  u*  unaecsptable  lo  God,  bn 
such  inwsrd  pollutions  as  infect  the  hmI,  and  are  vio- 
lations of  Justice,  truth,  and  charity.     Sea  UkUaX- 

ImputatdOB,  in  the  O.  T.  a^n,  in  the  K.  T.  Xeyi- 
lo/ioi,  is  em|doyed  in  the  Scriptures  to  designsle  aay 
action,  word,  or  thing,  as  acoounled  or  reckoned  to  a 


reference  lo  one's  om  doings,  words,  oi 
with  reference  lo  those  of  a  frcimd  person  (comp.  Col 
xv,6;Pea.cv,Sl;  Kumb.xiv.e;  xviii.2T;  !Saiii.iii, 
16;  Pia.xxii,S:  Lev.vii.lS;  xvii,4;  Pinv.  xirii.  14 : 
a  Cor.  V.  19;  2Tim.  iv,  16;  Rom.  iv,  S-S8;  GaLiii.Ci 
Jaa.  ii,  W).  Tlie  word  tmpulalion  is,  however,  ninl  fcr 
a  certain  theolc^col  theory,  which  teaches  thst  (I)  th* 
on  of  Adam  is  so  attributed  to  man  as  to  be  considend, 
in  the  divine  cuunael*,  aa  hb  own,  and  to  render  him 
guilty  of  it;  (2)  ttiat,in  the  Christian  [dan  of  aalvalkm. 
tht  righteousness  of  Christ  is  so  attributed  to  man  at  to 
be  coniid«ed  his  own,  and  that  he  is  therefore  jnsliiied 
by  it.     See  Kali,  or  Hah. 

I.  "Whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in  Ihe  spa- 
ions  of  theologians  respecting  imputation,  when  Ibt) 
come  to  express  their  own  views  definitely,  they  vill 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  agree  that  Ihe  phrase  Coif  n>- 
putea  fketn  of  our  jyroyettiiort  to  their  jretleritj^  means 
tbatynr  tht  nu  eotmatted  by  our  pngmlort  Cadpt*- 
iihti  Ihtir  dtttmdiaiti.  The  tcnn  lo  impmlr  ii  used  ia 
diOeient senses,  (o.)  It  is  saidofacrrrfirur.wbochaiga 
something  to  his  debtor  as  debt,  e.  g,  Philcm.  ver.  18, 
{b.)  It  is  transferred  to  human  juFiTiimf  when  any  me 
ispunislied,ordcdared  deserving  of  punishment.  Cri0i 
is  regarded  as  a  dtti,  which  must  be  cancelled  partly  l^ 
actual  restitution  and  partly  by  punishment,  (r.)  Thii 
now  is  applied  la  God,  who  impute*  ain  when  be  pn- 
nonneca  men  guilty,  and  treata  them  accordii^yi  L  a 
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Am  he  actiuUy  punuhn  the  idn  or  men  ('19  3^n, 
XniiicOai  a/iafiTiay,  Pu.  xxxii,3).  Tbe  one  punuh- 
ed  u  ealM  ',17  Ki^J,  in  oppoitioo  H>  om  to  wboai 
ngSXB  a^^n;  who  u  rtmarAd  (Pn.  cvi,  SI  i  Rom.  iv, 
»r  (Kmpp,  TUologr,  S  7S). 

1. 1%!  Uiongbdd  of  the  doctrine  nf  imputation,  with 
tbow  nbo  maintain  the  hijch  Calviniitie  senae  <^that 
leaet,i*  HonLv,  11-19.  "The  grealeW  difficulties  witb 
t^wM  to  thi)  iloctrine  have  «ri»en  from  the  fart  that 
nuny  have  trvaltii  what  ia  laid  by  Paul  in  tlie  fifth  of 
Rotnan) — a  puaa}^  whntly  popular,  and  anylhinf;  but 
fonnally  exact  and  diilactic— in  a  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical manner,  and  have  deflned  termi  uaed  by  him  in  a 
kioae  and  popular  way  by  loj^cal  and  acholaatic  ditlinc- 
tigna.  Paul  abowt,  in  Hibuance,  IhM  all  men  are  re- 
jtinled  and  puniahed  by  God  aa  ainnen,  and  that  the 
gToand  of  thia  liea  In  the  act  of  one  man;  la,  on  the 
amtrary,  deliverance  fhim  punishment  dependa  alio 
opon  one  man,  Jcaua  ChriaL  If  the  worda  of  Paul  aie 
Dal  jiervened,  it  muit  be  allowed  that  in  Rom.  v,  12-H 
tr  thus  re(«ns:  The  cause  nf  the  univeraal  mortalily 
sf  the  human  race  liea  in  Adam'a  tranBgmrioii.  He 
rianed,  and  ao  became  mortal.  Other  men  an  regarded 
and  treated  by  (lod  aa  puniihable,  becauM  Ihey  are  the 
poaiFrity  of  Adam,  the  fint  trannftreasor,  and  conaequenl- 
ty  Ihrv  Ion  are  m.irlaL  Should  it  now  be  objected,  itaat 
tltt  men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moaea  might  Ihem- 
itlTe*  hare  personally  nm«/,  and  ao  have  been  puniih- 
td  with  death  on  their  own  account,  it  might  be  an- 
■wFied  that  those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Mosta 
had  no  express  and  positive  law  which  threatened  the 
pnni-thinent  of  gin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Moaea. 
The  positive  law  of  Moses  was  not  as  TOt  given  ;  they 
nnld  not,  consequently,  be  punished  on  account  of  Iheii 
own  iranagreaaions,  at  no  law  was  aa  yet  givta  to  them 
(ver.  M).  Still  thty  must  die,  like  Adam,  who  trans- 
graned  a  positive  law.  Hence  their  mortality  must 
have  another  cause,  and  thia  is  to  be  sought  in  the  im- 
poIatioD  of  Adam's  transgresston.  In  the  same  way,  the 
niNtnd  of  the  justiflcaUon  of  man  lies  not  in  himself, 
hut  in  Christ,  the  aecond  Adam. 

~  We  And  that  the  passage  in  Rom.  v  waa  never  ini- 
deistood  in  the  ancient  lirecian  Church,  down  to  the4lh 
etntary,  to  teach  impulnliim  in  a  strictly  phitosophical 
•nd  judicial  sense;  ceitainlyOrigen,andtbe  wtilett  im- 
xvdiaiely  socceeding  him,  exhibit  DOthing  of  this  opin- 
ion. Thej  regard  bodify  dtalk  as  a  amtrqutnct  of  the 
an  of  Adam,  and  not  as  m  piauikmeiil.  in  the  atrict  and 
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Cyrp  iAdr.  AtUkropom.  c  6)  say\  01  vi/avonc  ilai 
nn  rAfiifi),wc  •i'^  fSoproii,  ^aprol  yiyivafitv. 

"  The  fyolia  Cbnicb,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  prop- 
Kseal  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation.  There  they 
btgan  to  interpret  the  words  of  Paul  aa  if  be  were  a 
icbolaMic  and  logical  writer.  One  cause  of  their  mi»- 
sppcehending  so  entirely  the  spirit  of  this  passage  was, 
Uiat  the  wonl  iiifiatore  (a  word  in  common  use  among 
aviliana  and  in  Judicial  affairs)  hail  been  employed  in 
Ike  [^lin  venioos  in  tendering  ver.  IB  of  Rom.  v ;  and 
tkat^f'^  (ver.  II)  had  been  translated  in  fvo,  and  could 
nfcr.  aa  Ihey  suppoard,  to  nobody  but  Adam.  This 
opinion  was  then  aaaociated  with  some  peculiar  philo- 
Bphical  ideas  at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  Wol,  and 
fnaa  the  whiJe  a  doctrine  dt  impalariime  was  fonned,in 
Msae  wholly  unknown  to  the  Hebrewa.  to  the  N.  T„ 
Bd  to  the  Grecian  Church.  This  cleariy  proves  that 
the  Oivian  taachm,  e.  g.  those  In  Palestine,  took  sidra 
with  Pel^aaagainal  the  leKhomoflhe  African  Church. 
I.  ~  Uany  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputation  tmm 
the  npparition  that  Adam  wa*  not  only  the  wVaruIor 
•eavuf,  bat  alao  the  mornr  head  of  the  human  nee,  or 
"m  its  rrpraemliUivt  and  _/Frferaf  head.    They  suppose, 

"  igly.  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  tA  as  on 

■e  principle  on  which  the  doings  of  the  bead  of 
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a  family,  ot  of  the  plenipotentiary  uf  ■  rtale,  are  impa- 
led to  his  family  or  Slate,  although  they  had  no  person- 
al agency  in  his  doings,  In  the  same  way  they  suppose 
Christ  took  the  place  of  all  men,  and  that  what  he  did 
is  iaipuled  lo  Ibem.  According  tn  this  theory,  God  en- 
tered into  a  iragat  or  ramunt  with  Adam,  and  so  Adam 
represented  and  Cook  the  place  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  theory  was  Livenled  by  some  schoolmen,  and  has 
been  adopted  by 'many  in  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
Church  aince  the  I6lh  century,  and  was  defended  even 
ip  the  I8ih  century  by  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as 
Pfair of  Tubingen,  hy  some  of  the  followers  of  Wolf  (e. 
g.  Carpaov,  in  his  Cumm.  d<  /mpuliiiiom/acfi  proprii  tt 
iiliem),  and  by  Daumgarten,  in  his  Dogmalii,  mid  dis- 
putation'de  impMtatione peccati  AdaniticL^  Bat  it  was 
more  particularly  favored  by  the  Kebfined  theologian^ 
especially  by  the  disciples  of  Cocceius,  at  tbe  end  of  the 
I7ih  and  commencement  of  the  18th  centuiy,  e.  g.  hy 
Witsius,  in  hie  (Eamomia  /aalenm.  'They  appeal  to 
Hos.  vi,7,  'They  transgressed  the  covenant, like  Adam,' 
I  e.,  broke  the  divine  taict.  But  where  is  it  ssid  that 
Adam  was  the  federal  head,  and  that  his  transgreasioa 
is  imputed  lt>  them?  On  this  text  Horus  justly  ot>- 
sen'ee, '  EM  mera  comparatio  Judmrum  peccantium  cum 
Adamo  peccanle.'    Other  text*  are  also  dtcd  iu  behalf 


name,  (i.)  It  cannot  be  shown  from  the  Bible  that 
Adam  was  informed  that  the  fate  of  all  his  posterity 
was  involved  in  his  own.  (r.)  If  the  transgression  UT 
Adam  is  imputed,  by  right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  poa- 
terily,  then,  in  justice,  all  their  tianagieasions  should  be 
again  imputed  to  him  aa  the  guilty  cause  of  all  their 
misery  and  ein.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then,  would 
cume  upon  Adam!  But  of  all  thia  nothing  is  aaid  in 
the  Scriptures.  (</.)  The  imputation  of  tbe  rigbtaoua- 
ness  of  Christ  cannot  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  the- 
ory {  for  this  is  imputed  to  men  only  by  their  oim  will 
and  consent.  This  hypolheais  has  been  opposed,  with 
good  reason,  by  John  Tayl^,  in  bis  wm^k  on  original 

8.  "  Others  endeavor  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation from  the  snrafta  n«fta  of  God,  or  from  his  finv- 
knowledge  of  what  is  conditionally  possitile.  The  sin 
of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  ns  because  Ood  fore- 
saw that  each  one  of  us  would  have  oommitted  it  if  be 
had  been  In  Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  ctrctunstancea. 
Even  Augustine  says  that  the  sin  of  Adam  ia  imputed 

This  theory  has  b«en  advanced,  in  modeni  times,  by 
Reusch.  in  his  Intradaelio  ta  Tltmlogiam  rtvttatam,  and 
in  Bmnquell's  work  Du  gid«  Sotke  Gotla,  tri  Zvrwt- 
nuHf/dri  Fnlli  (Jena,  1749).  But  it  is  a  new  sort  of 
Justice  which  would  allow  us  to  be  punished  for  una 
which  we  never  committed,  or  never  designed  to  com- 
mit, but  only  might  possibly  have  committeil  under  cer- 
■       ■  Think 


eallahuuMhi 


if  God  had  suffered  na  to 
^ere  temptation.  An  in- 
nocent man  migbl,  by  this  nde,  be  punished  as  a  mur- 
derer because,  had  he  lived  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's night,  in  IGT2,  he  might,  from  mistaken  teal, 
have  killed  a  heretic." 

II.  "  Since  none  of  theae  hypotheses  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  and 
Biblical  theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  con- 
tent with  ssying,  what  Is  manifestly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in  the 
prevailing  mortaUtu  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mpuiatiim  in  the  strict  Judicial 
sense,  but  retber  as  the  consequence  of  Adam'a  trana- 
gmsion"  (Knapp,  Thtoloss!  §  7fi). 

III.  "The  enlightened  advocates  of  imputation  do  af- 
ter all  disclaim  the  actual  Irimtftr  of  Adam's  sin  In  his 
poatcri^.    Ther  are  well  awan  that  tbe  human  mind 
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cuuiot  be  forced  up  to  such  a  point  ii  this.  But  the; 
do  still  urgenllj  contend  for  the  Hem  thu  all  Adwn'i 
poalsrity  m  puniihtd  loT  hia  nn,  Rltbough  they  did  not, 
in  Tict,  commit  it ;  and  that  in  this  Mnie,  theicfure,  ttiej 
are  all  gailty  of  iL  TuiiEtin's  view  U,  that  Adam's  ain 
imputed  U  the  ground  or  ouae  why  men  are  bom  with 
original  ain  iaiirail,  L  e.  with  natural  depnvity ;  and 
this  ia,  in  hii  view,  the  puauhmail  inflicted  becsoae  or 
Adam's  «in  imputed  to  them.  And  with  him  many  oth- 
ers agree.  But  Calvin,  Edwards,  StapTer,  and  othen,  ro 
ject  the  doctrine  of  the  real  imputation  of  Adam's  ain 
to  his  posterity,  while  they  maintain  that  native  inher- 
ent depravity  is  the  consequence  of  it,  which  is  charjie- 
atJe  to  us  as  sin.  This  Tumtin  d«1ares  to  be  no  un- 
pulalioa  *t  all,  i.  e^  a  real  rejection  of  hia  doctrine.  Re- 
jecting theae  viewa  of  Turretin,  then,  Edwards,  in  oida 
to  account  toi  it  how  all  men  came  to  be  bom  with  n- 
hertnt  un,  labors  to  ahow  that  there  ia  a  phgiieat  ami 
ptychoiofficai  unity  between  Adam  and  all  his  posterity. 
According  to  him,  this  would  account  for  the  immuMce- 
DMRtof  native  depravity,  and  when  commenced  it  ia  im- 
puted to  us  as  sin,  and  therefore  punishable,  on  legal 
ground,  with  temporal  and  eternal  evil.  But  Turretin 
nukea  all  to  \x  pioaihmait  fhim  the  outset,  and  that  on 
the  ground  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  is  actually  impii- 
t«d  to  hia  dcK^idanta"  (Stuart  on  Rommt,  v,  19,  p.  S9!). 
Dr.  H.  E  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the  Chritlim  Unitm, 
takes  the  advanced  ground  that  while  it  must  he  con 
ceded  "that  there  ia  a  proper  interpretation,"  and  that 
Adam'a  posterity  do  inherit, "  by  virtue  of  their  anion 
with  him,  certain  penal  consequences  of  the  great  apoa- 
tasy,'i»Bi  can  bi"ddicere<r from  IhttctvUibg-'dmae 
graa,"  aad  "iJiat/or  or^^iaal  m,  vilhout  adaal  Irmi- 
grettitm,  wo  one  icilt  be  amtigntd  to  ertrlailing  dealh" 
[italics  an  outs].  In  an  article  in  the  Prmeetim  Theo- 
logical Euay  (i,  tSB  sq.),  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  takea  even  more  liberal  ground.  "We  know 
Chat  it  ia  often  asserted  that  Augustine  and  his  foUow- 
eis  held  the  peisonal  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  .... 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  Augustine  did  give  this  expla- 
nation oTthe  ground  of  imputation.  Do  we  reject  the 
doctrine  because  we  reject  the  reaaon  which  he  givea  to 
justify  and  explain  it?  ....  It  is  no  special  concern  of 
ours  what  Augustine  held  on  this  poinL  -  .  -  .  Any  man 
who  holds  that  there  is  auch  an  ascription  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  posterity  as  to  be  the  ground  of  their  bear- 
ing the  punishment  of  that  Nn,  hohls  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  whether  be  undertakes  to  Justify  this  impu- 
tation mendy  on  the  ground  that  we  ale  the  children  of 
Adanii,  or  on  the  prinriple  of  repreaentatioo,  or  of  tdoi- 
tia  mrdia ;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  phUoaopbiie  on  the 
nature  ni  unity  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  per- 
KNial  identity,  as  Preudent  Edwards  appears  to  have 

IV.  The  question  of  the  impnUtion  nf  Christ's  active 
obedience  to  believers  is  very  skilfully  treated  by  Wat- 
son (Tlitciogicat  laHUata,  pt  ii,  chaji.  xxjii),  himself  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  a  modiHed  w^. 
We  give  here  a  sumtuary  of  tiis  statement  of  the  sub- 
JecL 

There  are  three  opinions  as  to  imputation. 

(I.)  The  high  Calvinistic,  or  Antinomian  scheme, 
which  is,  that  "Christ's  acliw  righleoiisneas  is  imputed 
unto  us  as  oura."  In  answer  to  thi^  wc  say,  I.  It  is  no- 
where Stated  in  Scripture.  !.  The  notion  here  attach- 
ed to  Christ's  rrpretei^ing  us  is  wholly  gratuitous.  3. 
There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument  that,  "  as  our  sins 
were  accounted  hia,  ao  hia  righteousness  was  accounted 
ours;"  for  our  sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's  aa 
that  he  did  them.  4.  The  doctrine  involvea  a  Action 
and  impoaubility  incoiuiatcnt  with  the  divine  attributea. 
G.  The  acts  of  Christ  were  of  a  lullier  character  than 
can  be  supposed  to  be  capatde  of  being  the  acta  of  mere 
creature*.  6.  I^lnally,  and  fatally,  this  doctrine  shifts 
the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  Justification  Stoat  Chriat't 
"obedience  unto  death"  to  Chiiat'a  active  '  " 
the  piecepta  of  the  law. 
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(IL)  The  opiiuon  of  Calvin  himself,  and  nunj  of  IA 
foUoweis,  adopted  also  by  some  Arminians.  It  ditllEn 
fram  the  first  in  not  separating  the  active  Ihon  the  pas- 
sive lighteousnen  of  Cbriat,  fur  such  a  distinction  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  Calvin's  notion  that  Jiati- 
OcatioD  ia  simply  the  remisnoo  of  bus.  This  vinrb 
adopted,  with  certain  modijicaiioiu,  by  Arminians  and 
Wesley.  But  there  is  a  slight  diBerence,  which  aiisea 
from  the  dilTerent  senses  in  which  the  word  tH^wtoftow 
is  used :  tlie  Arminian  employing  it  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
counting to  the  believer  the  benefit  of  Christ's  rigbt- 
eousneasj  the  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  tbe 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours.  An  examination  of  tbe 
fbtlowing  passages  will  show  that  this  latter  notion  has 
ation  in  Scripture:  I^xxxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,6; 
S4;  Rom.  iii,!l,S!;  lCor.i,30i  SCor.v.Slj 
la,  19.  In  connection  with  this  last  text,  it  ia 
attempted  to  be  shown  that,  aa  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  imps- 
ted  to  those  that  an  saved ;  but  (Goodwin.  On  Jiut^ 
cation),  (1.)  The  Scripture  nowbrae  affirms  either  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  to  those  that  believe,  (i)  To  i^^fmit 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  aia 
upon  a  man,  with  a  purpose  to  punish  him  for  it.  And 
(3.)  as  to  tiKimjmlationoS  Adam'inaloluipotlrrir) — 
if  by  it  is  meant  lumply  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  on  ia 
charged  upon  hia  whole  posterity,  let  it  paa ;  but  if  the 
meaning  be  that  ail  Adam's  posterity  are  made,  by  Ibia 
imputatioii,^rnini(y  sinneis,  then  the  Scriptum  do  aot 
J.u«ifyi.. 

(III.)  The  imputation  of/ottAlbrrighteoDBien.  (o.) 
Proof  ot  this  doctrine.— 1.  It  is  expressly  taught  ia 
Scripture  (Rom. iv,S-34,  etc);  trarit/atTil  used  in  these 
passages  by  metonyoiy  for  the  object  of  futh.  that  ia, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  2.  The  t»timouy  of  tbe 
Church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform  from  the  ear- 
liest agee^-TeriuUian,  Oiigen,  Joatio  Martyr,  etc.,  down 
to  tbe  16th  century. 

(i.)  Ezplartaliim  of  the  terma  <rf  the  propoailion  tbat 
"  faith  is  imputed  tor  rightcooBness."  1.  R^ktrmannM, 
To  be  accounted  rigklemtt  is,  in  the  style  of  the  ipoflle 
Paul,  to  be  jurii;$«f,  where  there  has  been  personal  guilL 
2.  Failk.  It  is  not  faith  generally  considered  that  ■■ 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  hut  faith  (trust)  in  ao 
atonement  offered  by  another  in  our  behalf.  3.  Iwtjiu- 
lation.  The  non-imputation  of  sin  to  a  sinner  is  ex- 
pressly calkd  "  the  imputation  of  righteousness  without 
works;"  the  imputation  of  righteousneee  is,  then,  tba 
non-punishmentot  pardon  of  sin;  and  by  imputing  lailb 
for  rigbleouanese,  the  apoalle  means  precisely  the  same 

(r.)  Tbe  obfrdioiu  to  Uie  doctrine  of  the  impatatioa 
of  faith  for  righteouanesa  admit  of  easy  answer.  1.  Tbe 
papists  err  in  taking  the  term  Justifloitiim  to  signify 
the  making  men  mnally  just  S.  A  aeoond  objection  i^ 
tbat  if  believing  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  then  joa- 
tiflcatioii  ia  hy  works,  or  by  somewhat  in  ouisetves.  In 
this  objection,  the  term  vori-i  is  used  in  an  equivocal 
sense.  U.  A  third  objection  ia,  that  this  dociiine  giva 
occasion  to  boasting.  But  (l.i  this  objection  lies  with 
equal  strength  agunst  the  doctrine  of  imputed  lighl- 
eousneas.  (2.)  The  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  ^) 
The  hlesMngs  which  follow  faith  are  given  in  respect  ts 
the  death  of  Christ.  (4.)  Paul  sa>'B  tbat  boasting  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  Uw  of  faith. 

(IV.)  The  theologians  who  lusert  the  titreme  doe- 
trine  of  imputation  are  ably  answered  by  tbe  dodng 
worda  of  an  article  on  (his  subject  in  Chambers's  Cyris- 
ptrdia,  v,  S29 :  "  To  impult  ain  is  to  deal  with  a  bmib  at 
a  tinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least  not 
primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  acoount  of  the  act  of 
another ;  and  to  impute  righteousiesB  is  to  deal  with 
ghteous,  not  because  he  u  *>,  but  nn  account 
of  the  righteouuieas  of  Christ  rrctontd  at  hit,  and  re- 
'  'cd  by  faith  alone.  The  act  of  aiiotber  stands  in 
1  cases  for  oui  own  act,  Mid  we  are  aiUndged — in  tbe 
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a  Uw  oIlMi  aeqaitlcd 
!*  have  done,  but  Tor  whu  amltwr  hu 

"  Thia  i>  a  fur  iUoKntioD  <il  the  tymmy  which  t*ch- 
utal  phnaes  are  apt  to  ezerciK  in  tbeoloKy 
liiapt  When  nun  coin  an  imperfect  phi 
[««  a  ^Mriloal  reality,  the  reality  i>  apt  la  be  (otgot- 
leo  in  Ihe  phme,  aiul  mtat  plav  with  the  Uitar  n  ■ 
bgicil  eoanter,  luTinf;  a  force  and  meaniDg  of  ila  awn. 
/■yWafiiM  q/tm  and  wapMofioii  qf  rigittoatiiat  hare 
■■  Ifait  way  come  to  repieaeut  legal  or  pamdo-lfftel  pro- 
OMB  in  tbeologv,  through  the  working  out  of  the  men 
kgal  anaJogies  auggealed  by  the  word.  But  the  tme 
qMrilnal  reality  which  lie*  behind  the  phniea  in  both 
CMB  is  limplfl  eiKHigii.  Imputaltim  o/  m  is,  and  can 
be  mthing  ebe  than,  the  exprt«Hon  of  the  •pirilual  nni- 
ty  dT  Adam  and  hii  race.  Adam  '  being  the  root  or  all 
DBikind,'  the  Hock  which  ba>  groira  TrMD  thii  root 
mnt  ihno  in  iu  dexeneraci-.  The  taw  or  apiritual  life, 
<i  hiMoieil  ooalinuitr,  impliea  thii,  and  it  requirca  no 
irbimiy  or  legal  pmcoo,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
■bfiilDeaa  of  manliind  aa  derived  ftom  a  linful  aouice. 
W«  an  aiooen  becaiae  Adam  fell.  The  foantain  hav- 
■^  become  polluted,  the  itrtani  ia  polluted.  We  are 
bfxilTed  in  bis  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being  »  by 
ibe  CDoditionB  ol  oui  biUoiical  existence;  but,  never- 
tUtm,  hii  lin  ii  not  our  lin,  and  cannot,  in  the  tCrict 
Bae,  ba  imputed  to  nt,  for  lin  ii  CMentially  roluntaiy 
is  e>eiy  ok — an  act  of  adf-will,  and  not  a  mere  qual- 
ity Hi  nature ;  and  my  nn,  therelore,  cannot  be  anoth- 
Br'i,  nor  amtheT'i  mioe.  In  the  suae  manner,  Ihe  high- 
■I  meaning  of  the  impnt|tion  ol  the  righleoumeai  of 
ChriK  liea  in  the  ipiritu^  unity  oI  the  believer  with 
ChiiM,  B  that  hfl  ii  one  with  Chriat,  and  ChriM  one 
with  him,  and  in  a  Inw  aeoM  he  bteoineii  a  partaker  of 
Ike  diviiu  nature.  The  notion  of  legal  iTiiulereace  is 
■  after-thought — Ilie  invention  of  polemical  lngic_and 
lbs  lact  itaclf  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the  phraB  that 
BiTcn  it.  Tlu  raet  out  ttilk  Adam,  the  trUera-  out 
mii  Chrin,  are  the  idea*  that  an  really  true  in  the 


8ce  WalaoD,  IntUtiUa,  ii,  215, 341 ;  Kitapp,  Tkrehgg, 
f7t,115;  Whitby,  Z)(  iiputalioHii  Ptttati  Adamitid; 
TijliK,  Doariitt  oj  Origimi!  SU;  Weatev,  Strmau,  i, 
m-4;  EdwardisOnofVi^MM;  WBlch,'0e  fJbdwMta 
Cknili  AcUoa  (GOtlingtn,  1754,  4to);  Wakh,  rVrutUr 
KAgiBmigenMclUf,  ui,Bll;  PnaeHon  An.  April,  1860; 
Burd,  Tlu  f'vtt  rod  SteoaJ  A  dam  (Philadelphia,  1860. 
lIiBa);/VwM«iA<7>er<orr,  1830,p.42I>;  Wh■ldy,^- 
>f■W»o/*./'olB,E■ay  vi;  Stuart,  0«  flfflMW,  Ex- 
niiiB  T,  vi.  See  aleo  the  artidee  Obedikhck  ov 
CaauT;  IvmrtcArtov. 

Im'nll  (HetiL  Yimrak;  TVre^,  rrfrmtormeu .-  Sept. 
'ltfipd),ai>«of  the  sons  olZophah,  of  the  tribe  otAsher 
IIChnin.vii,S6).     RC  poet  1612.     See  HoTHAX. 

Im'il  (Heb.  /nn",  ''^isit,  «b{unl),  the  name  oi  two 

L  (Sept.  omits  either  thii  or  tin  pieeed.  name^  giv- 
at  oaly  'A^ ;  Vulg.  Ommt).  The  Km  of  fiani,  and 
[•UwroTOmri  olJodah  (lCbT0D.ix,4>     fi.C  much 

i.  {Sftf.'AiLapl,Vulg.  Amri).  The  " father"  of  Zac- 
m,  which  litiei  repaired  part  of  the  walla  of  Jeiutalem 
•Tla  the  Exile  (Xch.  iii,  S).     B.C  ante  446. 

Ink,  king  ol  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  nf  Weieex 
Inm  689  to  7S9,  celebrated  a>  the  prindpal  legislator  of 
ibe  Aogki-Saxoin,  deaerrea  mention  here  on  account  nf 
b  taaoments  in  lavor  of  religions  obserrancet.  He 
■M  Ih*  drst  in  that  portion  of  England  who  made  the 
>m  M  ChriKianity  the  bans  ol  all  civil  and  social  rt- 
'Unaa.  Pirlicular  regard  was  paid  to  the  observance 
"llht  SahtMhday;  the  rite  of  baptism  was  ordered  to 
)"  ptilbrawd  on  infanu  within  thirty  days  after  Iheir 
!«tb,  etc  His  relatim  with  the  see  of  Rtane  was  very 
'■liame.    H*  made  Mvand  Jonmt)'*  to  the  Eternal 
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the  annual  tribute  oTlhe"  Peter's  pence."  See  Itiddle, 
Hilt,  a/  rAe  Papaty,  >,  810;  Itaxtar,  Ck.  Hit.  p.  98  ai(, 
(J.  H.W.) 

Inability,  in  theology,  is  generally  used  to  denote 
want  of  power  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  aonra/ ina- 
bility when  the  hinderance  is  physical;  moral  Inability 
when  the  hinderance  lies  in  the  will.  This  distinction 
has  special  promlnenca  in  American  theology,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  betweeit 
New-school  and  Old-echool  Calvinisls,  and  eliia  between 
(Uviniste  and  Aminians.  The  New-school  contend 
that  man  is  naturally  able  to  obey  God,  but  morally  un- 
able. The  Old-school  deny  both  natural  and  moral 
atdlity.  Tiie  Arminians  deny  natural  and  moral,  but 
anert  grarioia  abiUty  on  the  part  of  man  to  accept 
Christ,  and  so  to  obey  God. 

The  following  paragnphs  present  well  the  Old-school 
view  of  the  subject.  "  It  has  long  been  a  boast,  iu  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  American  theoli^y 
that  it  has  enabled  us  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
sbility,  and  yet  ao  to  explain  it  as  to  make  the  sinner 
inexcusable,  and  to  prevent  him  fmm  abusing  it  to  pur- 
poees  of  canud  apathy  and  desperation.  This  happy 
rceult,  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  ia 
supposed  u>  be  accomplished  by  showing  men  that  they 

that  they  have  no  inability,  but  mmply  a  want  of  will, 
or  purpose,  or  inclination,  to  obcv  the  Goepel,  which 
they  have  full  power  to  ieniove,V  1*^  •""'  Wbila 
this  language  is  used  by  many  in  a  setun  which,  aa  ex- 
plained by  Ihemaelve*,  at  all  events  coheres  with  the 
doctrine  that  man  has  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  B[Mr- 
itoal  good  accompanying  salvation,  it  is  taed  by  othen 
to  express  and  virtdicate  the  dogtna  that  men  are  per- 
fectly able  to  make  tbeinaelvea  Chrialians  at  pleasure. 
This  is  Pebigianism,  without  evm  a  decent  disguisK 
Vet  it  ia  thia  very  dus  who  make  Ihe  moat  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  question.  They  think  it  a  convenient  and 
safe  shelter  ft?  their  doctrines  that  man  can  make  him- 
self a  new  heail-  This  claaa  claim  that  Edwards  was 
the  inventor  of  this  distinction;  that  it  ia  the  dtatm- 
guiahing  characteristic  and  special  property  of  hia  ful- 
lowoi;  that  therefore  they  are  the  true  Edwardeans, 
because  they  are  the  patrons  aikd  inheiitoia  of  thia  his 
grand  discovery  in  theology.  It  can  easily  be  shown, 
however,  l.That  whatever  of  truth  is  connected  with 
this  distinction  was  familiar  to  theoloRiana  mt  only  be- 
fore the  time  of  Edwards,  but  from  the  (inn  when  tin 
hert*iee  of  Pelagius  ftrsi  occasioned  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  sin  and  grace.  2.  That  Edwarda  did 
not  regard  himself  as  introducing  any  novel  doctrina 
or  discovericB  on  the  subject.  A  formerly  dislingnished 
champimi  of  New-school  doctiine*  recently  said  in  a 
public  speech,  with  great  truth, '  that  the  common  idea 
that  Ihe  power  of  Edwards's  system  lies  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  mural  ability  it  a  fallacy.  Thia  was 
well  undentood  before  his  day.  It  lies  in  his  views  ol' 
spiritual  light,  which  constitute  the  key  to  his  whole 
treatise  on  the  Religious  Affectiona.'  All  who  have 
ivad  this  treatise,  or  his  sermons  on  the  '  Natural  Blind- 
ness of  Men  in  Heligion,'  and  on  '  The  Reality  of  Spirit- 
oal  light.'  must  concede  the  justneae  of  this  statement. 
llie  great  principle  of  hia  wort  on  the  AfTccllonsia  that 
'they  arise  from  divine  illumination.'  'llie  amuunt  of 
truth  contained  in  the  propneition  that  man  is  naturally 
able,  but  morally  unable,  to  obey  God's  commands,  may 
be  thns  slated:  1.  Man  it  really  unable  to  do  Ihingt 
spiritually  good  without  divine  grace.  Hut  thia  in^iil- 
ity  is  moral,  becanse  it  pertains  to  our  moral  nature.  It 
does  not  excuse,  because  it  ia  our  sin ;  and  the  greater  it 
is.  the  greater  ia  our  sin.  3.  This  corraption  and  inabil- 
ity do  not  destroy  any  ol  the  faculties  ol  will,  aflection, 
or  intelligence,  which  are  nsential  to  humanity,  moral 
agency,  or  reaponiibilitr.  They  only  vitiate  the  state 
and  acUon  of  those  faculltes  with  reference  to  Ihingt 
motal  and  spiritoaL    All  power  remains  nhich  would 
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tie  rcqniuu  to  the  rnlfllment  or  God'a  ammniidi  if  w« 
TCie  boly.  Any  hinderancer  or  wftnt  of  power  or  of^ 
ponunity,  which  would  prevent  lu  l^m  fuUilling  ULy 
command  of  God  ir  we  were  inonUty  good,  eicuMs  the 
Dop-performuiFe  of  it,  and  Ihii  alone.  So  far,  then,  aa 
tbe  aaaertjon  that  we  hive  natural  ability  ig  intended 
t»  express  the  fact  that  we  have  na  disability  but  our 
ap,Dr  that  11  excnsable,itexpre»esin  imponuit  truth. 
So  far  aa  it  i*  used,  or  is  adapted  to  convey  the  idea 


e  have  ability  f 


Tuptioi 


I  eflieadous  grace  of  God,  t 
that  our  inability,  though  moral,  ii  auch  that  we  can 
reMme  it  1^  tbe  strenKth  of  oui  own  wiU,  or  that  it  i* 
Dot  by  nature,  it  conlaina  a  danfienHU  error.  It  is  not 
<H))y  contrary  to  Scripture  and  all  Christian  experience, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  state  or  act  of  the  un- 
regenenle  will  of  man  should  maite  him  a  holy  bnng. 
The  compt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  such  good  fruit. 
Nay.  as  all  Christians  find  to  tbeir  HitTOW,  they  cannot, 
although  partially  aanctifled,  by  any  power  o(  their 
wills,  exclude  all  corruption  from  their  souls.  Theflnh 
lusleth  agaisat  the  afiirit,  ao  that  they  nmwM  do  the 
thingi  that  they  wiald.  When  they  icould  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them.  Though  they  love  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man,  they  have  a  law  in  their 
nwmben  waning  against  the  law  of  tbeir  minds.  How, 
then,  is  this  indwelling  oomiption,  having  the  entire 
mastery  of  the  sinner,  removable  by  his  will?  And 
don  the  phrase  'natural  ability,'  aomniing  to  iu  nat- 
nral  import,  fairly  expieas,  or,  rather,  does  it  not  eipreas 
more  tlian  the  tiutii,  in  legaid  to  the  power  of  the  un- 
ner?  Is  it  not,  unlna  carefully  explained,  adapted  to 
mislead  him?  That  cannot  properly  be  railed  alnlity 
to  do  things  ■pirilnally  good,  to  purify  out  corrupt  na- 
tum,  which  is  not  adequate  to  f^oduce  the  resulL  Man 
has  not  such  an  ability,  whatever  adjectives  we  affix  to 
the  word.  He  has  only  the  faculliei  which  would  eni- 
atile  him  lo  do  his  duty  if  he  were  holy,  is  it  not  best. 
In  plain  terms,  to  say  so?  Rave  we  a  light  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  apeak  the  Willi  in  love ?'"— /Vwnxtoii  Rt- 
*>».  July,  I8fi4,  No.  X,  p.  G12  SC|. 

The  Arminian  doctrine  is  (1)  that  the  unregenenle 
have  complete  ability,  through  the  efficient  grace  of 
Christ,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  jusliHcation  as 
offered  under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  (S)  that  the  n^en- 
ente  have  ability,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  do^ 
the  will  of  God,  i.  e.  to  avoid  voluntary  Dansgnarion 
tbetetit  The  following  criticism  of  the  Arminian  view, 
by  an  eminent  New-England  divine,  with  a  comment 
on  it,  is  taken  from  the  ChrUriati  Adcocale,  Dec  lb, 
1869.  The  parta  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  commen- 
tatot.  "The  Airoinian  theory  of  man's  inatnlity  or 
want  of  power  is  the  same  [as  the  Calvinistic],  except- 
ing  a  vain  attempt  to  ccmceal  its  revolting  aspect  by 
the  still  greater  ahenrdily  of  what  is  called  ■  gracioos 
ability.  The  advocalea  of  this  theory  ^inly  subvert 
and  riftaally  deny  the  grace  of  God  in  their  vet;  at- 
tempt to  magnify  it ;  for  if  man  has  not  alolity  or  pow- 
n  to  obey  God  without  grace  [divine  operation,  or  'fa- 

tince  a  being  who  cannot  act  morally  right  cannot  act 
morally  wrong.  Such  a  brang  cannot  he  truly  said  to 
receive  or  to  be  capable  of  receiving  grace,  for  grsce  is 
favor  to  sinners.  Besidfs.  what  does  the  supposed  grace 
of  God  [here  evidently  in  the  senie  of  tfirinr  i^ffidencs] 
do?  IJoea  it  give  mtn potter  to  obey?  then  man  has 
power  to  obey,  as  he  must  have  before  he  obeys.  But 
even  this  is  no  security  that  he  will  dbfy.  [What 
Arminian  ever  pretended  that  it  is?]  Adam  sinned 
with  this  power.  The  grace  [exercise  of  divine  effi- 
ciency], then,  does  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
[Is  invariable  obedience  essential,  then,  to  a  proper  hu- 
man ability?  In  that  case,  what  wouM  become  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  own  theory?]  Is  it  said  be  has  power  to  use 
the  grace  [what  does  the  word  mean  here?]  furrished? 
Bat  what  power  is  this?  Until  man  haapoverbi  obig, 
it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  he  ahould  obey,  lor 
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is  Us  am  act,  done  in  llw  i  >iiih» 
of  Ata  om  powo'  to  obey.  Thus  the  grace  of  God  [  the 
Holy  Ghost],  acconling  to  this  scheme,  must,  by  a  <K< 
red  act  of  creation,  impart  some  Dew  eaaential  mental 
liKulty  or  power  to  the  soul  of  man  to  qualili-  it  to  Bc± 
morally  right  or  wtong.  Without  the  grace  of  Godi 
man  has  not  a  human  soul,  for  he  has  not  the  Inie  and 
easeniial  nature  of  such  a  soul — the  poKtr  requisite  to 
moral  action.  [We  have  been  w«it  to  think  of  'pow- 
er' as  an  aUrible,  not  as  a  'iMKarp.']  He  cannot  be  a 
,  and  of  course  grace  to  him  cannot  be  grace  to  a 
nimer.  Grace  is  no  more  grace"  (Taylor,  Ijrrtwm  oit 
tke  Uoral  GottrmmaU  of  God,u,m).  The  commeot  IB 
as  follows :  "  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Taylor  blsely  iT|m!- 
senls  the  Arminian  as  asserting  the  gracious  ability  of 
man.  in  general  terms,  to  keep  the  divine  law,  wbercas 
we  only  afflrm  this  <^  tho  regenerate.  In  the  secoDd 
place,  he  oonlinually  ehufflea  in  his  use  of  the  tcna 
grace,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  bracketed  insertiuns  of 
equivalents,  wherever  the  context  fixes  the  SFnse.  In 
the  third  place,  we  see  no  poasible  relevancy  in  his  ar- 
gument against  a  divinely  imparted  'power  to  obey,' 
from  the  fact  that  tbe  possession  of  this  power  does  not 

Adam's  case.  If  the  profcsKir  had  inferred  the  impoa' 
eibility  of  OUI  theory  of  ability  from  the  conceded  fsM 
that  the  fsrth  revdvea  npon  its  axis,  we  should  not 
have  been  more  at  loss  to  perceive  the  pertinency  ec 
logical  force  of  the  rensoniug.  Finally,  he  fbtgeta  that 
in  the  economy  of  redemption, '  ahUi/if  to  uie  prae^  is 
an  '  abilily  to  obry.'  God's  prime  requinnicnt  of  a  sut- 
ner  is  repentance  and  return  to  sorice;  and  in  the  ai^ 
rangementfl  of  the  remedial  scheme  under  which  we 
live,  the  nnner  possesses  a  complete,  though  not  a  cod* 
Blilutional  and  independent  'ability  to  obey'  this  re- 
qubement,"  For  the  New-England  view,  aee  Kw- 
Ekolamp  Tkboloot.  See  alao  the  articles  Armir- 
lAMBVi  Pelaoianisii  I  Gbace.  Foi  a  full  itiii  iimiiai 
of  the  New-school  theory,  see  Hodgson,  \iv  IJirvaif 
Examinrd  (N.  Y.  ISmo);  />ri>iOF(nii  Rrrirw,  Julv,  IBM. 
Seealso.4iwr. /Vest.  At.  Jan.  1861;  Bib.  Sarra,  190, 
p.894eq„60eBq.;  tS6S,p.aOS;  Mm.Quarl.Jtrr.slix, 
268;  1868,  p.  610;  BHlM  QHori.Rrt.JaW.lSe!:  A'ew 
Eitglindtr,  1868.  p.  486.  490,  496-9,  &II.  663. 

In  Ultia,  a  term  for  a  temple  which  has  upon  the 
fafade  two  cidumns,  detached,  standing  between  two 


are  the  temples  at  Khamnus  and  Sunium.—Brande  a: 
Can,  Did.  ofSdaur,  IM.  ondAti,  ii.  SOO. 

Incantatioil  (lau  imamlatio ,-  niamfo,  to  chant  a 
magic  formula,  compound  of  n,  intensiTe,  and  famlo,  to 
sing)  denotes  "  (Hie  of  the  moat  powerful  and  awenit- 
spiring  modes  of  msgic  (q.  v.),  via.,  that  resting  oa  a 
belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words  solemnly  COD- 
ceived  and  pasBonately  uttered."  "  There  is  in  tlw  ho- 
msn  voice,  especially  iu  its  more  lofty  tones,  an  actaal 
power  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  to  stir  men's  beailK 
When  lo  this  we  add  Ihat  poetic  utterance  is  a  qieeial 
and  exceptional  gift;  that  the  language  of  primitive 
nations  is  crude  and  immanageable.  the  words  being  aa 
dinicuh  to  weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast  iron ;  that  it 
is  only  when  the  poet's  tnind  has  risen  lo  unusual  beat 
that  he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  seqoenns 
that  please  the  ear  siul  hang  together  in  the  mcraarr; 

ration — we  need  net  wonder  at  the  feeling  with  whicb 
everything  in  the  form  of  veise  or  metre  waa  viewed. 
Tbe  singing  or  saying  of  such  compositiDns  which  eoaU 
thus  stir  the  blood  ri  tbe  hearers  they  knew  not  bow. 
what  ctbei  eRects  might  it  not  puiduce?"  To  the 
power  which  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  people,  up 
to  and  even  through  the  Middle  Agn,  gave  to  ineaina- 
tions,  etpedally  when  accompanied,  as  they  genetally 
were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs  and  other  magical 
ritn,  there  is  hardly  any  end.  "They  eoold  heal  cis 
kill  If  they  couianol  raise  fhim  tbe  dead,  tfaey  <iiaU 
make  the  dead  qieak,  or  '  call  qi  ^liiilB  from  tbe  wt; 
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■Mp'  Is  order  to  annil  Um  tatuzt.  Tbar  amid  axtiD- 
gniih  Ore ;  darken  the  wn  or  muon ;  make  feuen  butM, 
■  daor  or  b  monnUin  Hy  open;  blunt  a  ■ward;  make  a 
linib  pomilas;  iaotyy  a  crop,  or  cluuiD  it  away  ioto 
aaodiac'a  bam."  It  it  eapedally  the  bealhoiub  natkoi 
that  in  cbeir  praTer^  whetber  lor  bleanngfl  or  for  canv^ 
paitake  lantdy  nf  the  nature  of  magioil  incaDtationa. 
"They  am  not  Hit^uaed  to  act  as  petitkxM 
a  frvc  a^cDt,  but  bir  an  inbimt  fans  whi 
god*  cannot  resiM.  Thi*  i*  very  roarked  i 
and  BuddhiaiB,  bat  it  aclually  pervadea  all  upentiliaiu 
worabip,  thouj^h  aometuiMB  quite  diaguiaBct  'They 
think  they  ihall  be  heard  Ini  their  much  apeakiog.' 
For  almoat  cTery  oeeaidon  or  aperatian  oT  life  there 
WB«  appnipriatt  fonnuli*  to  b«  repealed  in  order  to  se- 
core  luiveBi:  and  man;  of  thoK,  with  that  reverence 
kt  antiqiiiiy  and  amnervative  lendency  which  alwaye 
diaracteriae  mperstilinn,  cotuiniie  u  live  in  popular 
BKRMiy,  althoufch  oUai  the  wards  an  M  oU  aa  to  be 
■niawlliKible.  Thoa,  among  [ha  Knniani, 
of  Cam,  incantationt  were  oanmon  Tor  curing  didcKa- 
tiona,  full  of  word!  the  meaning  vf  which  had  been  loot. 
Af«m  of  worda  uaed  to  thiaday  in  Shetland  for  healing 
a  ^min  can  be  traced  back  In  the  lOth  coicorj.  In  its 
an  eU  ijtmum  manuaeript,  it 
goda,  Woden  and  BaMar,  rid- 
oot  to  nunc,  Dauura  bcnae  rtiatocalod  iti  fiol,  and 
Woden,  unng  dunned  wotda,  Mt  bona  to  bone,  etc^ 
n  healed  the  foot.  The  repetition  of  thii  rhyowd 
•tion  acted  aa  a  chaim  to  heal  other  lamed  horaea. 
lodem  venion  of  this  traditjun,  current  in  Norway 
1  in  oui  day,  make*  the  accident  happen  to  the 
e  of  Jam,  aad  Joani  bimaelf  perforrn  the  cure — in 
•lao,  the  Lord  (Jeaua)  i>  aubatituted  for  Wo- 
'.  and  the  formula  ia  applied  to  the  healing  of  per- 
i  limbs  ai  well  as  thoae  of  horaea.  The  operation 
hue  described  in  R  Chambera'a  PopMlar  Rhi/mti  of 
Utmd!  '  When  a  peraon  haa  received  a  eprain,  it  ie 
^muuy  to  apply  to  an  individual  praclicetl  in  cait- 
tbe  "  wreating-thread."  Thla  in  a  thread  spun  from 
:k  wont,  on  which  are  eaat  nine  knots,  and  lied  round 
tvaioed  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator  ia 
ting  the  thread  (ound  the  affected  limb,  be  aaya,  but 
Rich  a  tone  of  roiea  as  not  to  be  beard  by  the  by- 
iden,  nor  evea  by  the  panon  operaleil  upon 

■■■OnrLnrdrade, 

IIIaroHr>r.><>I»lidei 
liown  be  llghied, 
III*  ID«|-a  loot  rlHtaled. 


Bttl,  Id  nama  of  ttw  Father,  Sou,  and  Ooly  Obnt 
SeaHAotc;  WtrcHCRArr. 

Incapacity,  in  the  eeelealaatical  a 

ir,  84,  Sfi)  and  unbaptiied  peranna 
D  ordination.  Bapiisn  ia  eaaential 
to  eharcb  membenhip,  aiid  therefore  the  baaia  of  further 
adTaocament  in  the  Church:  "Cum  baptiamua  ait  funda- 
Mcntum  omniun  aacTaauDtonim  ante  suaceptionem  bap- 
liaai  Don  aujcipiatuT  aliud  lacnoienlum"  (c.  GO.  can.  i, 
qn.i,Capit.TheadofiCaaterb.):  also  cl,  I,/;eprT>Ay- 
hn)■«(afMulIAl(ui,4S);  c.S,][.ead.  (Innocent  III  >. 
I3W)  ■,e.i,Dt  cosmatiomt  tpirihuiU  in  vi  (iv,  8)  Bonificii 
VllL  So  the  early  Church  declared  that  he  wbn  haa 
BOt  receired  in  due  form  the  baptiam  of  water  ia  not  a 

atdained.  The  Coundl  of  Niaea,  A.D.  325,  iu  c  IS  (e. 
H,  can.  i.  qu.  i),  diracta  that  the  clergy  of  the  Paulinina 
(who  did  not  perfcrm  baptua  rtguUrly)  and  of  other 
atcti  wen  to  be  rebaptiied  and  ordained  on  their  return 
to  the  CathoLc  Church,  and  that  inch  peiaoaa  aa  had 
been  pferiouily  ordained,  but  not  baptiiad,  ahould  at 
Bce  leeedve  baptiam,  and  then  te  leordaiufd  (c  112, 
diaLiT,  Oe  esMfcr.  [Lao  ^  4ABJ ;  c  GU,  can.  i.  ^  i  t  CMUp, 
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did  Dot  nenMarily  fuUow.  See  Inn 
Hie  incapacity  of  women  for  oid 
to  be  BO  fully  authoriied  by  the  paaagea  above  cited 
from  the  Bible  that  it  wai  never  queationed  by  tba 
Chuich.  God  had  made  woman  aubject  to  the  rule  of 
man;  abe  coold  therefore  not  inatruct  a  congregatina 
liltely  to  be  compoeed  aleo  of  dkd  {Cant.  Carikag.  iv,  a. 
378,  c  S6  in  c  29 ;  dlat.  uili,  c  20 :  diat.  iv,  I>e  oonKCr.), 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Tertullian  regards  tbia 
queation  when  be  aaya  (D«  ttbutitii  eirginitta,  c  8)  i 
"  Non  pexmittitnr  mulieri  in  eccleaia  loqui,  aed  non  do- 

nedum  aacerdotalia  oSciia  nnem  uta  vindicare."    In  a 

and  others.  The  early  Church  therefore  dedared  that 
no  woman  ahouhl  be  ordained  prtibulmi  (vidua)  (Cane. 
Laodic  a.  8T2,  c  11  in  c  19,  dist.  uxii),  nor  diaooiia,  Ot 


a.  bU,  ca 


a.5Sa,ea 


xviii  [ed.  Brunc  ii,  126,  170, 187]  ; 
xxvii,  qu.  i,  Nottlla  Juttiiatoii  vi,  cap.  I>) ;  though  edit- 
cated  and  pioua,  they  are  not  to  leach  in  the  congregB' 
tions  (CofKi  Cartkag.  iv,  a.  ST8,  c.S6  in  c  29,  disL  xiiii; 
c.  20,  diat.  iv,  De  comkt.).  Abbeeees  were  not  to  blea 
the  nuna,  to  hear  oonfeaaiana,  or  to  preach  in  public  (e. 
10,  X,  Oi  poaif.  et  mau.  [  v,  B8]  Innocent  III  a.  I!10\ 

The  Evangelical  Church  teaches  the  neceealty  ofba{H 
tistn  (Augab.  Omf.  art.  ix,  etc),  and  also  that  "the  fe- 
male aex  was  not  ordained  by  God  to  rule,  either  in  tba 
Church,  at  in  aecular  positions  where  a  specially  itmog 
underaunding  luid  good  counsel  are  requitite.  But  they 
are  onlenid  to  take  care  of  their  household,  and  to  aea 
after  it  diligonay"  (Luther,  in  Walcb's  Wtrke,  u,  1006). 
The  ground  which  the  Refurmera  look  on  thii  qnestioD 
waa  up  to  our  day  qipmved  by  the  Proteeiant  cbuichea 
at  large,  Among  the  Friends,  howeverf  no  such  ^a- 
linction  baa  ever  been  recognised.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  present  a^e  ia  lo  abolish  the  rule  alto- 
gether, and  females  in  several  instances  have  actually 
been'iMt«)le4  as-paalon  in  Ibis  country,  while  in  other 
cases  their  atulity  in  the  pulpit  has  been  freely  acknowl- 
eilged  even  among  evangelical  denominations.  Teteveo 
this  hatdlv  aalisdea  the  adviiciiee  of  "women's  rights" 
(q,v.).    3ecHera>g,;(«i/-fiK}*fojfcvi,617.   (J.H.W.) 

laOMdlnlrt,  in  the  language  of  the  Chmch  of  dw 
Middle  Ages,  ia  the  appointment  of  any  ttraugt  bishop, 
preabyter,  deacon,  or  a  person  of  aoine  other  claaa  of  tbe 
prieslbond,  to  this  or  thst  chuich,  in  which  he  waa  to 
perform  sen'icfs  in  part  or  exclusively,  or  even  tbe  ap- 
pointment to  one  particidar  church.  The  election  of  a 
cardinal  was  alao  called  ucatiiiniirr.— Fuhrtnann,  Hard- 
vdrierivdi  d.  Kirdtagack,  ii,  4S(i. 

lucardlnftt  olericl,  fugitive  or  foreign  prieala 
a|ipointed  to  ■  church,  in  contraat  with  the  appointment 
of  a  native  fnd  r^ular  priest — Pier«r,  Vitkerml  Ltx- 
ieffl^viii,81|B. 

Znc«n^tlon  (Lat,  w,  and  Dnro,  flerii>  the  perma- 
nent amumption  of  a  human  fiinn  by  a  divine  personage. 

L  Falte  in-  Prrlndid  /aconuriOH  of  Unilhm  A». 
Ai^HMSr—The  mythologica  of  most  nations  afford  traces, 
allhoogti  faint,  of  the  idea  of  Incarnation.  If,  as  Vinet 
has  siu^eatad,  there  can  be  no  religion  without  an  in- 
carnation, tbe  paeudo-incamatlons  of  false  religions  may 
lie  regarded  as  to  many  gmpingi  for  tbe  truth, "  if  ha^dy 
they  might  feel  after  him"  wbu  at  some  lime  ahouhl  be- 
come incarnate.  These  incaroalions  express  the  daapeat 
noed  of  our  common  nature.  fSn  haa  so  itolsted  man 
fmm  God  that  he  feels  there  is  no  hope  of  his  reston- 
lion  except  "the  gnd»  come  down  in  the  likeneM  of 
men."  This  idea  cnnfrontt  us  from  all  parts  of  the  wold, 
whether  in  the  avatars  of  Ihe  HindA,  the  election  and 
wonbip  of  the  Laoka  of  Thibet,  the  metamorithaaea  of 
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Am  Gredi  *nd  Bonun  mytbologitB,  or  tbe  wilder  wot- 
■hip  uf  [he  ■boriginea  of  America.  The  nrliei'  Chri*- 
tien  ipologiaca  ituibuWd  Ihew  cvicMum  of  the  liuB 
inouiutioa  la  Salan,  uid  alleged  that  "  he  iavented 
theee  fablea  by  imiuting  the  tnith."  Neandei  make* 
the  profound  auggealion  that  "  at  the  bottom  oT  IhCH 
myCtu  ia  the  earneit  desire,  insepaiable  ttom  man's  spir- 
it, for  participation  in  the  divine  nature  ai  iu  true  life — 
iU  anxious  longing  to  paaa  (be  gulf  which  sepaialea  the 
God-derived  bouI  from  its  original  — iu  wiah,  even 
though  umMnsciouji,  to  iiecnre  that  union  with  God 
which  aloue  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which  Chria- 
tianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be 
aMoniabed  to  find  the  facts  of  CluiBtianiCy  thus  antici- 
pated in  poetic  forms  (embodying  in  imaginative  crea- 
tiom  the  innate  yet  indistinct  ctavinga  of  the  spirit)  in 
tbe  mythical  elements  of  the  old  leligioni,  when  we  re- 
nember  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  foims  of 
i(a  development,  as  well  aa  the  whole  course  of  human 
hiiEorv,  were  intendeif  by  God  to  And  their  full  accom- 
plishment in  Christ"  (i.{/e  0/  Ckrul,  chap,  ii,  sec  IS). 
Tbe  want  that  thus  expieaies  itselT  in  thoe  fabled  ava- 
tan  li«  at  tbe  ruundation  of  idolatry.  The  unsatiriled 
nature  of  man  demands  that  bii  Deity  sbould  be  near 
him— should  dwell  with  him.  It  flist  ler^  him  to  rep- 
nsent  the  Deity  by  tbe  work  of  bis  own  bands,  and 
then  to  worship  it  (see  Tholucli,  Prrdiglm,  ii,  I4«),     Or 

distant  iiradiaUons  of  the  holy  Ugbt  that  shone  upon 
tiie  Garden  through  tbe  flnt  promise  given  to  man. 
On  the  conliaiv,  Kitto  denies  "  that  there  is  in  EaHein 
mythology  any  incarnation  in  any  sense  approacbing 
that  cf  the  Chriotion,  and  that  least  of  allis  tbcte  any 
when  it  has  been  most  insisted  on"  (ZJn^y  hibit  tUuil. 
on  John  i,  H).  Cocker,  in  his  lata  work  {Chriitiatiity 
atd  Grttk  PhUotophg,  N.  Y.  ISTO,  8vo,  p.  61£),  ailvance* 
the  theory  that  tjie  idea  of  "a  pure  spiritual  essencv, 
without  form  and  without  emotion,  pervading  all  and 
is  loo  vague  and  abstract  10  yield  us 
It  tbcrefbre  the 


"became  consciously  or  unconsdously  ' lit  drtiir  of  na- 
tioKt"  by  "the  education  of  (he  race"  and  "by  the 
diapensatinn  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  an  incar- 
nation was  not  unfamiliar  to  human  thought,  it  loai  no 
MK  or  ttrangt  idra  lo  He  AmUm  mimt.  The  number- 
len  metamorphusre  of  Uredan  mythology,  the  incarna- 
tions of  Btahma,  the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  and  the  human 
tbrm  of  Krishna,  bad  naturalized  the  thought  (Voung, 
drill  nf  HitUtT^.  p.  ^My  See  Domer,  Lihrt  t.  der 
Ptnon  ChrUli,  i,  7  sq. ;  BOHolli.  Sacra,  ix,  SSO  \  Weber, 
Iitduche  Sluditn,  ii,  111  sq. 

Among  the  ancient  Egypdans,  Apia  or  Hopi,  "  tbe 
living  bull,"  was  esteemed  lo  be  the  emblem  and  image 
of  the  soul  of  Osiris,  who,  as  Pliny  and  Cicero  say,  was 
deemed  a  god  by  the  Egyptians.     "  Kadarua  dt 
the  woisbip  of  Apia  from  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  Osiria 
had  migrated  into  this  animal;  and  he  waa  thus  1 
posed  to  manifest  himself  to  man  through  succesi 
ages;'  while  Strabo  calls  "Apia  Ihe  same  aa  Oai 
(Wilkinson,  Aw.  Eggjt.  abridgm.  i,  290,  291),     "Al 
the  time  when  Cambysc*  anireil  at  Memphis,  Apia  ap- 
peared to  the  Egyptians."    Their  gi«at  rejoidnga  led 
that  prinoe  10  examine  tbe  ofllcetB  who  bad  charge  of 
Hemphia.    These  nsportded  "  that  one  of  Ibeir  goda 
had  appeared  lo  tbem^a  god  who,  at  long  inlervals  uf 
time,  bad  Iwen  accualomed  lo  show  himself  in  Egypt" 
(Herod,  iii,  27).     Klnevii,  tbe  sacred  bull  of  HdiopoUs, 
was  also  a  repiesenlative  of  Oairis,  and  with  Apis,  tl 
■acred  bull  of  Klemphia.  was   worshipped  as   a   gt 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.    Ammianus  says  tbi 
Hoevis  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  while  Apia  was  sacred  1 
the  moon  (see  Rawlinson's  y/m>rf.ii,SM,  Engl.  e<liiion 
Hardwick,  however,  addnces  Wilkinson  as  regarding 
"  a  merit  of  (he  old  Egyptians  (hal  they  did  not  hvmai 
i»  their  gods;  and  yet  he  odmita  that  their  fault  wi 
rather  the  devation  of  animals  and  emblema  to  the 
rank  of  ddllee."    Hardwick  denies  that  the  idea  of 
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is  to  be  fooud  in  the  old  Egyptian  <ncd 
iChtitt  (Md  MluT  MaMtr;  ii,  SSI).  See  Apia. 
Tbe  mythology  uf  the  UindOa  pi  Mints  a  vast  vanatj 
incanutions,  the  inferior  avatars  that  have  appeal- 
ed iu  rarious  agea  being  innumerable.  Tbe  obfect  of 
the  avatar  is  dedsred  by  Viahnu  himself,  who,  in  Iba 
form  of  Krishna,  thus  addresses  Aijuna:  "Both  I  aad 
tbou  have  paiaed  many  Inrths;  miiw  are  known  to  ae, 
but  tbou  knowesi  not  thine.  Although  I  am  not  in  ntT 
nature  subject  Co  birth  or  decay,  and  am  tbe  lord  of  all 
created  beings,  yet,  having  command  over  my  own  na- 
L  madi  eridal  by  my  own  power ;  and  as  olUn 
is  a  decline  of  virtoe,  and  an  insurrrciion  of 
injoatice  in  the  world,  I  make  mywlf  evident. 
,>pear  from  age  to  age  for  the  prcscrval  ion  of 
the  just,  tbe  deatmction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eaUb- 
liahmentDfvirtue''(£Aii^iir(uf-6'iea,p.40).  With  thk 
declaration  accord,  for  (he  most  part,  Ihe  objects  of  Ihe 
ten  more  conqiicDoua  avalan  of  Ibis  ddly,  allbough 
the  details  of  them  abound  in  puerilities  snd  obamiily. 
In  tbe  Maliga,  or  Fish  aratai, Vishnu  la<A  tbe  form  of 
a  human  being  issuing  from  Ihe  body  of  a  fish,  foe  the 
reooveiy  of  the  sacred  books  which  had  been  atoloi 
from  Erahma  by  the  dxinon  Hayigriva.  Tbe  KMrma, 
or  Tortoise  avatar,  snpported  the  earth  sinking  in  Iba 
walera.  The  prayer  of  Bnhma  for  aBHStance  when  tbe 
whole  earth  was  Dorrmf  virA  *altr  called  forth  a  third 
svaiar  of  Vishnu,  that  of  tbe  VarHia,  at  Boar,  of  which 
Hanrice  aa]^  "  Unng  the  practical  instinct  of  that  ani- 
mal, be  began  to  Hnell  aroniid  that  he  might  discorer 
the  place  where  tbe  earth  was  submerged.  At  length, 
having  divided  the  water  and  arriving  at  the  bottoin, 
he  saw  the  eaitb  lying  a  mighty  and  barren  slratinn; 
then  he  look  up  the  ponderous  globe  (freed  fnmi  tbe 
water),  and  raised  it  high  on  bis  tuak — one  would  say 
it  was  a  beautiful  lotus  bkissomii^  on  tbe  tip  of  his 
tusk"  (/yifr.fl/Ai>>db(fini,i,&7asq.)-  There  can  be  but 
hitle  doubt  that  these  three  avatars  are  perveTHona  of 
the  Hindu  traditions  of  the  Dehige.  The  next  incatw 
nation  burst  forth  from  a  pillar  as  a  man-lion  Ka  lb* 
purpoae  of  dcstnn-ing  a  blaspbeming  monSRh.  Tlie 
VSmma,  or  I>warf,  in  (be  next  avatar,  rebuked  the 
pride  of  Haha  Bali,  the  great  BalL  In  human  fonn 
the  divine  ParaiuToma,  in  twenty  pitdied  battles,  ex- 
tirpated the  Keltri  tribe  10  prepare  for  the  Brahmin  the 
way  to  empire.  Tbe  seveulh  was  very  Uke  thai  of  tbe 
preceding,and  forsimilorobjecls.  Roma Ckmdro, ham- 
ever,  was  a  great  reformer  and  legislator,  llie  eighth, 
that  of  Kriihui,  represents  the  Deity  in  human  fona 
trampling  on  the  bead  of  a  serpent,  while  the  anpent  ia 
biting  bis  heel — a  corruprion  of  the  promise  to  Ere 
One  abject  of  the  ninth  incwnation,  that  of  Bvdika,  ta 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  abolilinn  of  ■■&- 
guinary  sacriflces.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  "Buddbiaa 
stands  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  beathendran  aa  a  re* 
ligion  without  sacrifidal  cultuh"  Upon  the  Unth,  tfat 
KuUd  avatar,  which  is  yet  to  tske  place,  the  destracttoa 
of  the  univenw  wiU  ensue  (see  Maurice,  hinor^  ofHm- 
dottan,  passin ;  Hardwick,  i,  !Ttl  i  A'rv  ErrgUmder,  iii, 
183-186).  For  Ihe  astounding  ek-enls  connected  irith 
tbe  UrUi  and  infancv  of  liotama  (i).  v.},  ste  Bvi>i>h>, 
See  also  Hardy's  ^oimofn/fiudittMM,  p.  140  sq.  Cam- 
pateAvATAn;  Hindi.ibm. 

Lanaiim  presents  many  festores  in  comiiMin  with 
Buddhian,  so  much  so  tbst  it  may  be  ameidet^  one  of 
ils  outgrowths  It  "dillers  fundsmaitally  from  Chi- 
nese Buddhism  in  Ihe  doctrine  of  hereditary  incamoi- 
tiona.  The  great  thought  of  some  intelligence  Iseuing 
from  (he  Buddha  world  aasuming  the  conditioos  of  our 
frail  humanity,  and  for  a  time  prrading  over  some  one 
favored  group  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  had  long  bees 
familiar  tc  (he  natives  of  Tibet."  In  the  latler  half  «f 
the  IGth  century  arose  the  idea  of  perpetnal  inania> 
lions.  "Thenit  was  that  one  chief  abbot,  the  'pcrf^ 
Lama,'  ioslead  of  pasnng,  aa  he  was  entitled  to  Alt,  lo 
his  ultimate  condition,  deietmined  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  snjoam  longer  on  the  earth,  and  be  cmtin- 
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tte  pmpeny  uf  the  Uma  juM  ilecewed,  or,  rather,  were 
Ihi  infant's  orii  property  in  rutier  stages  o(  exiilence. 
...  So  ruciiuting  was  the  Iheury  of  perpetual  incai- 
■tfiani  that  a  (reah  auccaaoo  of  rival  lamaa  (also  afthe 
fillHe  order)  afteraarda  took  its  rise  in  Teshu-lambu, 
wliile  the  Dalai  lamas  were  enthronad  in  Lhana;  and 
at  prcaent  every  OMivent  oT  importance,  not  in  Tibet 
oolf ,  but  in  distant  parts  of  Tartary,  is  claiminf;  for  it- 
■ir  a  like  pierogalire.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  llbet  is 
ftocB  di;  tD  day  aaBunung  all  the  characteriatica  of 
Dsai-wonbip"  (Hardvick,  ii,  93  M).).  For  (be  dactioa 
of  lbs  ucceasor  of  the  lama,  see  also  Hue's  TrtwdM  » 
TarioTf,  ii,  ch.  ri,  p.  197  aq. 

The  notion  that  prevailed  in  Egypt  waa  dmilat, 
"San  only  that  the  symboliral  bull  was  snbstitnled  Ibr 
the  litwal  man,  and  as  Buddha  i>  still  beld  to  be 
ecaarely  bom  in  each  infant  lams,  so  the  god  Osiris 
«aB  eqiuUy  thought  to  bo  aueeesBiTely  bnni  in  each 
nmsKrated  Uneris.  Not  waa  the  doctrine  of  a  human 
i>uaniatiini  by  any  means  lost  in  that  country.  Diod- 
graa  giTss  a  curkni  account  of  an  itfanl  in  whose  per- 
n  Oiirij  was  thoDght  to  hare  been  bom  into  the  world 
iaorderlhat  he  might  thus  eshilut  himself  to  mortals; 
nd  what  Herodotus  ujt  of  the  Egyptian  Perseua,  who 
__  .1.        ^g  dirinity  with  Osiris,  necessarily  requires 


Imigbt  f.irwBrd  by  the  priests  ai  an  incamatini  of  their 
|[Ar(I>i«J.Sic.Ub.i,p.SO;  Herod, //iW.  ii,  c!i.  xcij  O. 
!L  Faber,  KigU  Diaertationt,  i,  01  sq. ;  sea  Wilkinson's 
BM  ad  ioc  eiu  in  Rawlinson's  Jierodolui).  On  the 
postal  subject,  see  also  Flier's  Ongim  o/ Pagan  Idola- 
trj,  ri,  ch,  r i ;  figkl  Diaertatioiu,  i,  67  st|. 

Under  the  head  ofdaaucal  metamorphoses  it  will  be 
nSdent  to  refer  to  Baur  in  Bautngarten  (on  .lets,  i, 
Mt,  DtiuL) ;  (o  Uvid,  Mttamorphoui,  Baucis  et  Phile- 
aaa;  and  the  name  that  Jupiter  bote  oTZt^i;  cnra^a- 
ri:  (Bijooe,  Oa  lit  Adt,  p.  205), 

"Psssin^  over  to  the  American  continent,  whether 
bf  way  of  Iceland  to  Lsbtador,  or  eastward  from  Asia, 
we  tad  the  wUdemess,  from  the  froien  shorea  of  tbe 
Antic  Ocean  to  the  Hexicaa  Gulf,  resounding  with  tbe 
deeds  ^  a  hero-gad  anrespondiiut  in  character,  history, 
■Bd  nsm::  with  the  Wodin  and  Buddha  of  the  eastern 
eoatiiuit,  .  .  .  His  grandmother  deeeended  from  the 
Bm,  which,  in  the  symbolic  language  c^  the  early  Iia- 
iiioiKS  always  repTBionti  the  Noachian  ark.  Tho  only 
daagbLer  of  thit  Nokomis,  in  the  bloom  of  her  maiden- 
band,  wiibout  the  coacunence  of  mortal  agency,  and  in 
t  mifsculou*  manner,  give  birth  to  a  eon,  who  became 


iho  wurid  from  eviL  All  his  stupendous  exploits  were 
•lir«.-itd  to  that  end.  His  name  in  tbe  Indian  dialects 
wsa  A)«k>,  AoiAo,"  etc  (IfiAL  Quarf. /fer.  1859,  p.  696 ; 
tn^isre  Scbookraft's  A  Igic  Jta.i,  13b ;  and  Kingsbor- 
eugh't  Jfcr.  Anliq.  ri,  176).  The  remsrkable  story  of 
tke  birth  of  Huitiilopoehtli  from  a  vi^n  mother  is 
giwn  by  Sijuler,  j^nericm  Arthaolo^ical  Ra.  p.  196. 
F«  the  reputed  incarnation*  of  the  highest  god,  Tei- 
esdipoca,  tbooght  by  Mr.  Squier  to  be  analognue  to 
Baddhs,  Zoroaster,  Oairia,  Taut  in  Phoenicia,  Odin  in 
Smodinavia,  etc,  see  Hardwick,  ii,  162,  with  his  re- 
Mris.—Brintan  (Daniel  G.),  M^Ht  of  Ike  .few  World 
(K  r.  1868).  limn),  chap,  ii  and  U: 

U,  Dijmiliim  oflmcanalion'  in  Ike  Ckritian  Sckeme. 
—U  the  evangelical  »o»e,  incarnation  b  that  ad  of  grace 
■toeby  Jesui  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  God,  took  upon  himeelf 
•be  nature  of  man.  "  By  taking  only  the  nature  of  man, 
ki  still  continueth  one  person,  and  changeth  but  the 
*<BDer  of  hb  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the  mere 
^  of  the  Son  orGod,aadbnawin  thehaUt  ofoor 
•"fe"  (Hooker,  Ece.  Poi  v,  j  6S>    In  tbe  asaumption  of 


ittjectto  the  consequoicea  of  sin, 


Ebrard,  iu  Herzog,  Rtiii-Encyktop. 
"  That  Christ  should  have  taken  j 
that  corruption  was  not  inherent 

that  lo 
theun''(n'ilberfcirce,/>oitiwo/rAe  /naimiUios,  p.  7i), 

Christianity,  and  when  we  speak  oftbe  incarnation,  that 
of  Christianity  is  at  once  understood;  for  the  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu  ss  found  in  Krishna,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  meet  perfect  of  all  heathen  incarruuions,  and 
the  only  one  (o  be  compared  with  that  of  Christ  accord- 
ing to  Hardwick  [Ckrit  and  olkcr  Matleri,  i,  291), 
"when  purged  from  all  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian  ati- 
junets  which  disflgute  and  debase  it,  comes  iudeOnitely 
short  of  Christianity ."  "  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  lo  compare  the  incamatious  of  this  Indian  deity 
with  that  of  Christ,  They  are  by  their  mulliplidtj 
alone  tiikctvued  with  the  pantheistic  idea.  The  homaa 
personality  is  destitute  of  reality,  since  it  is  taken  up 
and  laid  down  as  a  veil  or  mask  with  which  tbe  divinity 
inveated  himself  for  a  moment.  Moreover;  the  degra- 
dation of  the  god  is  carried  too  faf — he  descended  to 
evil,  and  participated  in  human  common"  (Preaiensri, 
RiL  Ix/ore  CkriM,  p.  61).  Although,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  the  union  of  tbe  divine  snd  human  natures  was  not 
foreign  to  heathenism,  yet  that  the  divine  Logos  should 
become  flesh  belonged  to  Christianity  alone.  False  re- 
ligions leach  an  apotheosis  of  man  rather  than  Mproptr 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Judaism  ilself  had  never  risen 
to  the  conception  of  an  ir.camate  Gud.  Tbe  antagonism 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  too  sharply 
deSned  to  admit  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Arst  prom- 
ise  as  the  incarnation  has  given.  See  Harteiuen,  Chriil. 
DogiK.fili8:  HfMiidet,  Ckurdt  Hit!.  (ClMik),\i,  200  ei\.; 
Kitio,  nailf  Bibtt  /Batl.  29Ih  wedt,  evening. 

The  use  of  tbe  term  ineamalim  (later  Latin)  may  be 
traced  back  to  Irennus,  A.D.  INO,  as  in  the  expreedoD 
"Incamatio  pro  nostra  salute"  (Con/ni  l/irr.  i,  10). 

III.  rileory.— The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  fun- 
damental to  Christianity,  and  is  the  basis  upon  wliich 
the  entire  fabric  of  revealed  religion  rests.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  our  fsith  from  the  plane  of  the  miraculous, 
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miracle  of  Christianity. 
tially  the  entire  series  of  miracles  as  taught  in  the  Gos- 
pels. These  miracles  are  the  friiit,  after  its  kind,  which 
this  divine  tree  brings  forth.  Faith  sees  in  the  fallen 
estate  of  so  noble  a  being  as  man,  and  his  reetoration  lo 
purity,  immortality,  and  God,  objects  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  and  humiliation  that  are  implied  in 
the  incarnation,  and  accepts  the  doctrine  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  human  nature;  but 
a  divine  revelation  elevates  our  vision,  and  meets  all  ob- 
jections founded  upon  the  comparative  inugniOcance  of 

the  influences  of  the  atonement  may  beneSdally  affect 
the  entire  universe.  See  (iarbell,  Ckriil  at  Prophet,  \, 
12;  Kurti.^(rr«i.(ntcl(ie£>Iiir,  tTan*Lp.96sq.:Ca)vin 
on  Col  i.  20 ;  Olshausen,  Slier,  and  Harless  on  Kph.  ii,  20. 
Tbe  blending  together  of  two  natures  implied  in  an 
incarnation  presupposes  some  element  of  nature  common 
to  both.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  "things  absolutely  dis- 
similar in  their  nature  cannot  min^i  water  cannot 
coalesce  with  Are;  water  cannot  mix  with  oil"  (F.W. 
Robertson  on  Matt  v,  48).  "  Forasmuch  as  there  is  no 
union  of  God  with  man  without  that  mean  between  both 
which  ia  butb"  (Hooker),  we  see  in  the  incarnation,  ro- 
fleeted  as  in  a  mirror,  the  true  nobility  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  took 
place  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  rather  than  in  angels. 
"  For  verily  he  laketh  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  he  laketh  hold"  (Heb.  ii,  16,  marginal 
rend.).  "The  moat  common  mode  of  presenting  the 
doctrine  is  In  say  that  the  Logos  aaomed  our  fsllen  hu- 
numiqr.    But  bj  this,  we  are  told,  is  oot  to  be  uodw 
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■lood  that  be  UBDiuMl  an  indiridiul  bodj  and  aool,  n 
that  he  became  a  man,  but  that  h«  aMuined  generic  hu- 
manity, Ki  that  he  became  Ih  man.  By  neneiic  hu- 
manily  ii  to  be  lUidenCiMd  a  life-power,  that  peculiar 
lavr  of  life,  corporeal  aud  incorporeal,  which  develops  it- 
aelf  outwardly  a>  a  body,  and  inwardly  aa  a  aoul.  The 
Sot,  therefore,  became  incaniate  in  humanity  in  that 

man  livea  are  one.  Thus,  Coo,  Obhauaen,  in  hi*  com- 
ntent  an  John  i,  14,  laye, '  It  could  not  be  nid  that  the 
Word  wa>  made  man,  which  would  imply  that  the  Re- 
deemer was  a  man  by  (he  ude  or  other  men,  whereaa, 
bdng  the  second  Adam,  he  represented  the  (otallty  of 
human  nature  in  his  exalted  comprehennTc  peraonal- 
ily.'  To  the  aame  effect  he  says,  in  hiB  rematka  on 
Rom.v,  16, 'If  Christ  were  a  man  among  other  men,  it 
would  be  imposnble  (o  conceive  how  hie  sul^ni;  and 
obedience  could  have  sn  essential  influence  on  mankind ; 
ba  could  then  only  operate  as  an  example ;  but  he  is  lo 
be  regarded,  even  apart  fnim  his  divine  nature,  aa  Iht 
man,  i.  e.  as  realizing  the  absolute  idea  of  humanity, 
and  including  it  potoitially  in  himself  spiritually  as 
Adam  did  corporeally.'  To  this  point  archdeacon  Wil- 
berfoTce  devotes  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  on  Tie 
IiKanialiim,  and  representa  the  whole  value  of  Christ's 
work  as  depending  upon  it.  If  this  be  denied,  be  mts, 
'Ihe  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sanctiflcalion,  though 
ooafesseil  in  words,  become  a  mere  empty  phraseology.' 
In  line,  Dr.  Ncvin,  of  America,  in  hia  UylKtil  Pntrmx, 
p.  SIO,  says, '  The  Woid  became  flesh ;  not  ■  single  man 
only,  as  one  among  many,  but  jfeit,  or  humanity,  in  its 
imivetsa]  conception.  How  cite  cnuld  he  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  life,  the  origin  of  ■  new  order  of  exist- 
ence for  the  human  world  as  such  V  (Eadie).  This  line 
diatinctim),  however,  aaTors  too  much  of  (ranscendenlal- 
i*m  to  be  capable  of  clear  apprebenrion  or  general  re- 
ception. It  is  sufficient  lo  say  that  the  divine  Logos 
actually  assumed  a  htmian  body  attd  aoul,  not  preciaelv 
Hch  as  fitllen  men  have,  bat  lihe  that  of  the  newly-cre- 
al«d  Adam,  or  rather  hei^Bme  himself  the  archetypal 
man  after  whom,  aa  a  pattern  oiigioally  m  the  mind  of 
Dtity,  the  human  race  was  primevally  fashioned.  See 
Imaok  of  God. 

The  question  whether  there  would  or  could  have  been 
■B  incarnation  without  the  fall  of  man  has  especially 
engaged  the  speculative  minda  cf  German  divines,  moat 
of  whom  maintain  the  sUrmalire.  "If,  then,  the  Ke- 
deemer  of  the  world  stands  in  an  eternal  relation  (o  the 
Father  and  to  humanity — if  hia  person  hss  not  merely 
■  hiMorical,  not  merely  a  religious  and  ethical,  but  alao 
a  metaphysical  significance,  sin  alone  cannot  have  been 
the  ground  of  his  revelation ;  for  there  waa  no  meta- 
physical necessity  for  nn  entering  (he  woiid,  and  Christ 
oouM  not  be  our  Redeemer  if  it  had  been  eternally  in- 
volved in  the  idea  that  he  should  be  onr  Medistor.  Are 
we  to  tuppose  that  what  ia  most  glorioua  in  the  world 
ooold  only  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  ain  ?  that 
there  would  have  been  no  room  in  the  human  race  for 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  One  but  Gw  sin  ?  If  we 
Mart  with  the  thought  nf  humanity  aa  destined  to  bear 
the  image  of  God,  with  the  thuught  of  a  kingdom  of 
Individuals  filled  with  God,  must  we  not  necessarily 
ask,  even  if  we  for  the  moment  suppose  sin  to  have  no 
existence.  Where  in  this  kingdom  is  the  perfect  God- 
man?  No  one  of  (he  Endividoals  by  himself  expresses 
more  than  a  relative  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures.  No  one  participate*  more  than  parti^y  in 
the  "  fubies*  of  him  that  flllelh  all"  (Eph.  i,  38).  All, 
therefore,  point  beyond  themselves  to  a  union  of  God 
and  man,  which  is  not  partial  and  relative  (>c  ftrpouir,  1 
Cor.iii,2T),bul  perfect  and  complete"  (Manenaen,CArt*- 
lia»  Dogmntia.  §  131).  See  also  MuUer,  Dtaltclie  Zril- 
tArift,  1858,  No.  « i  rhiUppi,  Kirddicke  GlaubmAkn, 
Einleitung ;  Ebrard,  Doffnalii,  ii,  95 ;  SrMaA  mtd  For- 
tign  Ec.  Her.  In  TiroL  Acfrc.  iii,  !«7. 

IV.  ObjfcHoiu  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  incsma- 
tion  worthy  of  consideration  an  more  eaaily  reaolred. 
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perhapa,  titan  those  agunst  any  other  doctriiM  of  Scnp 
ture,  tor  tbey  are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  to  be  com- 
prehended under  the  head  of  its  deep  mysteriousoeab 
Many  writers,  however,  have  adduced  aa  parallel  the 
mystery  of  creation,  which  ia  in  itself  the  embodiment 
of  thought  in  matter,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
posite being  aa  man,  not  to  q>eak  of  nysteriea  with 
which  our  entire  economy  ia  crowded.     A  priori,  it  ie 

with  (he  human,  or  the  taking  up  of  the  human  into 
the  divine,  than  lo  comprehend  the  incaniatioD  of  an 
immaleria)  essence  such  a*  that  of  the  mind  in  a  mate- 
rial form  like  that  of  the  body.  "  If  even  in  our  tima 
the  idea  of  (he  iDcsmation  of  God  sliil  appears  so  diffi- 
cult, the  principal  reason  is,  that  the  fact  itaelf  ia  too 
much  iaola(ed.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  sjvrit  to 
embody  itself,  for  corporeity  is  the  end  of  the  wrric  of 
God  i  in  every  phenomenon  an  idea  descoidB  from  the 
world  of  flpirit  and  embodies  itsslf  here  below.  It  mty 
tberetbre  be  said  that  all  the  nobler  among  men  are  rays 
of  that  aan  which  in  Christ  rose  on  the  flrmameot  of 
humanity.  In  Abraham.  Moses,  ind  othen,  we  already 
discover  the  coming  Christ"  (Olahanscn  on  John  i,  MJ. 

ThesnictunsofarchbiahopWhately  with  respect  to 
the  sabstance  of  Deity,  etc,  may  hold  good  of  dogma- 
tism upon  the  incarnation :  "  But  as  to  the  •■6sf<nre  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  of  (he  homan  soul,  many  mcD 
were  (and  still  are)  confident  in  their  opinions,  aiul  dog- 
matical in  muntaining  them :  the  more,  inasmsch  as  in 
these  subjects  they  could  Dot  be  refuted  by  an  appeal 
to  expmment.  ,  ,  .  Philoaophical  divines  are  contuiq- 
ally  prone  lo  forget  that  the  subjects  on  which  they 
speculate  are  lon/rMnVy  and  by  their  om  sccounl  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  faadlies.  This  is  no  rea- 
son, indrnl,  against  otir  believing  anything  clearly  pc- 
rtaM  i*  Ba^ilarr!  but  it  if  a  reason  against  going  ba- 
yond  Scripture*  mth  metaphysical  speculations  of  osr 
own,"  etc  (Cgtinp.  Biil.  i,  S17,8th  ed.).  On  objeetiot^ 
consult  IJddon.  Bampfon  Inctvn,  lect.  v ;  SalleT,  £W> 
•nmiic^  chaps.  ii,v;  FraysBinous,/V/D/Cilrwriinnfy,ii, 
ch.  XXV ;  Thos.  Adams,  MedibUitm  on  Cmd,  in  »  orja, 
iii,  SSfi;  Martenaen,  ChriM. Doymm.  §  182. 

V.  Hiibn-y  nf  I'tw*.— The  true  theory  of  the  ikatBn 
of  Christ  waa  of  gradual  development  in  the  hialtny  of 
the  Church.  Not  unlike  the  best  and  most  enduring 
growths  of  nature,  it  sprsng  up  and  matured  amid  (he 
conflic(a  of  doubt  and  the  tempeat*  of  fhction.  (See  | 
VIII,  below.)  The  efluita  to  harmonize  the  divine  artd 
human  natures  of  Christ  gave  rise  toas«ic*of  floetua- 
tiona  of  donbt.  which  illustrsle  in  a  signal  manner  the 
(endencie*  of  the  human  mind  to  recoil  from  one  ex- 
Imne  to  another.  The  dose  of  the  4lh  century  (A.D. 
881)  witnessed  the  maturing  of  oontet  views  a*  to  the 
twofold  nature  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  amt  theii 
embodiment  ui  the  creed,  which,  subjected  to  the  teat  of 
cenlnrie^  is  still  the  expreswni  andaymbal  of  tbebith 
of  the  Church.  See  Cbhxd,  Nicesb  and  CoiiwrAziTi- 
KOPOIJTAK,  voL  ii,  p.  562. 

"  If  we  would  correctly  ipprebeiHl  the  ancient  Charcb 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  we  moat  take  ^hic  in  the 
abstract  sense  in  which  it  was  osed.  The  divine  na- 
ture conaiat*  in  this,  that  Chriat  is  God,  the  predicate 
'  God  belongs  to  him ;  the  human  nature  is  this,  that 
the  predicate  >  Bum' is  aaugned  to  it.  His  diviiK  natiae 
is  (he  divine  essence  which  nd>nili  in  the  Logoa  tnm 
eternity,  and  which  in  hia  becoming  man  he  atiD  rv- 
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of  being  and  canstitation,  which  yin-  ittl/iloti  not  sat- 
(u(,  bnt  which,  as  a  imtrrnaf  attributr,  cxisu  in  all 
other  men,  and,  since  his  incaraatioo,  also  in  him — ih* 
nnlMrii  AoaiHm.  To  have  hnmai  fteliag,  will,  and 
thought,  and  as  a  human  soul  to  "■■"*'*  a  haam  body, 
i*  human  nature.    We  must,  however,  never  thiah  of 

with  which  (be  Son  of  God  united  bhueK  or  ^as4 
himself  up"  (Ebrard,  in  HaKig,&al-EMrflikifiilr,t.v. 
Jesus  Christ). 
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With  the  explanUion  thus  given,  we  proeud  to  re- 
mark  that  the  eulieat  cniimveraiei  of  the  Church  n- 
Tolred  anHiDd  the  phjucol  luture  of  Chriat.  The  result 
of  thoae  conteUe  eatabU*hed  tbe  esaentiil  oneneH  of 
Chrin'i  body  with  ours.  The  pongeiicy  of  the  argu- 
BwntA  empluyak  mmy  be  iilustrmted  in  the  words  of  Ire- 
ama  (qnotetl  by  Hooker,  /iecL  Poliig,  v,  see.  &S) :  "If 
Ouiil  lud  not  taken  flesh  from  the  veiy  earth,  he  would 
put  have  coveted  those  earthly  naurishioeots  wherewith 
todit*  taken  from  thence  are  fed.  Thii  waa  the  nature 
which  felt  hunger  afUilong  raaluig,was  desirous  of  rest 
after  travel,  lealiSed  comTHiseinn  aiid  love  by  teai*. 
graaned  in  heaviness,  and  with  extremity  of  giief  melt- 
ed away  itself  intu  bloody  sweats."  The  earliest  fa- 
then,  with  the  exceptiun  of  Justin  Hartyt,  held  the 
ot>ioiun  that  Christ  aaaumed  gnly  a  human  body,  or,  if 
be  had  B  Boul,  it  WIS  animal,  or,  which  was  roore  oom- 
mun,  they  quite  ignoml  the  question  vt  hia  human  aoul. 
The  views  of  Justin,  howeva,  were  colored  by  the  Pla- 
lonic  philosophy,  which  led  him  to  attribute  to  Christ 
body,  aoul,  and  spirit,  but  in  such  a  mode  of  union  with 
the  Logua  as  to  rumiah  the  germs  of  the  future  error  of 
ApoUinaris  the  younger.  Tertullian,  about  the  end  of 
the  Id  century,  first  ascribed  to  Christ  a  proper  human 
souL  and  thus  met  and  disposed  of  the  difflcuUia  which 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  that  counected  the  \agOt 
inaediately  with  the  bod^  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  moie  fully  developed  and 
iUuatrated  by  Origen.  But,  in  cuiu|ariiig  the  connec- 
tion between  the  bigos  and  the  liumiu  natum  in  Christ 
to  the  miioa  of  believen  with  Christ,  he  drew  upon 
hinuelf  the  objection  that  he  made  Christ  a  mere  man. 
<See  further,  Knspp,  Lict«ra  m  CkrUiim  TkcMoggjtc 
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^76}  niay  more  properly 
betwtva  Terlulliau  and  tbi 
setting  forth  tbe  docliini 
slowly  attaining  in  the  J 
Deui,  perfectus  homo,  ex 

came  subHstens."  Thus  AmonKie  leaauns:  '-Ifo  we 
ska  infer  division  when  we  affinn  thst  he  look  on  him 
I  reasonable  soul,  and  one  endoweil  with  iniellectnal  ca- 
pacity? For  God  himself,  the  Word,  was  not  to  the 
tteab  as  Che  reasonaUe  intellect  lal  wiul;  hut  tiod  the 
Word,  taking  upon  him  a  reasu.iable  iiitell^tual  soul, 

Amh  alao  like  our  own,  and  of  the  same  lubstanoe  with 
that  n(  which  our  fleah  is  formed,  was  also  perfect  mn, 
bat  without  any  taint  of  sin.  .  .  .  VVherefore  hia  Hesh 
•ad  his  soul  were  of  the  same  Bidntance  with  our  souls 
aial  our  deah."  Qoestions  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tore  oT  the  human  soul  of  Christ  came  into  greater 
ftominence  towards  the  dose  of  the  ilh  century  than 
evfT  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  Apollinaris 
the  younger  revived  the  opinion  which  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  the  primitive  Church,  that  Christ  connected 
himself  only  with  a  human  body  and  an  imsiMi^  soul 
(Hue,  Ck.  IfiM.  sec  104).  "  Two  beings  persisting  in 
their  completeness,  ha  conceived,  could  not  be  united 
intu  on*  whole.  Out  of  the  union  of  tbe  ptrftcl  human 
Dstire  with  the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed ; 
snd,BHireparticulariy,  themtionalsoulofthe  man  could 
BM  be  asaiiDwd  into  union  with  the  divine  UiK">  ">  ** 
to  (na  Of  person"  (Neander,  iv,  1 19,  Clarke's  edition). 
Fnm  an  early  part  of  the  9th  ceiiinry,wheit  the  Adop- 
tian  tanets  sank  into  oblivion,  the  Cbiirch  enjoyed  com- 
puUive  rest.  But,  as  might  have  been  presumed,  the 
era  of  scholastic  theology,  which  waa  inaugurated  at 
about  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  and  eon- 
tinocd  into  tbe  15lh,  althouj;h  the  attention  of  the 
sehDEitiDen  was  more  directed  to  other  sul^ccts,  did  not 
faaa  by  one  that  so  readily  admitted  the  exercise  of  di- 
abetic lahtlety.  The  nominalism  of  Koacelinus^ "  which 
nganled  tba  appellation  Cod;  that  is  common  to  the 
three  pmon^  as  a  mere  uame,  i.  e.  as  the  abatnut  idea 
ef  a  genas"  (ilagenoach),  had  perverted  tbe  true  idea 
ef  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  into  that  of  thiee  individaals 
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or  things,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thing  (urn  res), 
III  re^Mnse,  Anselm  argued  that,  aa  every  univenal  ii 
a  mere  abstraction,  and  particulars  alone  have  reality, 
io"if  only  theeaaenceof  Cod  in  the  Trinity  was  called 
una  res,  and  the  three  persons  not  Ira  ra,  tbe  latter 
could  not  be  considered  as  anything  reaL  Only  the  one 
God  would  be  the  raii,'  all  besides  would  become  a 
mere  nominal  distinction,  tu  which  nothing  real  conre- 
spondedi  and  so,  therefor^  along  with  the  Son,  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  also  have  become  man" 
(Neaiider,  viii,  92).  "The  daring  assertions  of  Boscel- 
inus  exposal  him  to  the  charge  of  Tritheisro,  while 
those  orAbelard  exposed  him  to  that  of  Sabeilianism. 
The  distinction  which  Gilbert  of  Foitieia  drew  between 
the  quo  at  and  the  guad  at  gave  to  his  doctrine  tbe 
semblance  of  Tetratheism"  (see  Hagenbacli,  tliiioiy  of 
Dad.  i,  sec.  ITO).  Though  his  suirting-pinnt  was  Keal- 
ism,  he  arrived  at  the  same  goal  as  the  Nominalist  Kua- 
celiiius.  "  The  Scholastica  had  much  to  aay  of  the  re- 
lation of  number  to  tbe  divine  unity.  Since  Boethiui 
had  put  forth  the  canon, 'Verc  unum  esse,  in  quo  nullus 
sit  numerus,'  Peter  the  Lombard  sought  to  avidd  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  number,  in  its  application  to 
God  and  divine  things,  had  only  a  negative  meaningi 
'  these  are  rather  said  to  exclude  what  is  nut  in  God 
than  to  assert  what  is'"  (Theol.  Ijd.  by  Dr.  Twesten, 
transL  in  bS>.  Sac.  Hi,  T7U).  "Considered  u  >n  act, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  uicamation  ii  the 
work  of  tbe  whole  Trinity ;  but  in  respect  to  ila  temti- 
nuf,  that  is,  the  personal  union  uf  the  divine  and  hnnutn 
nature,  it  belongs  only  to  the  Son ;  since,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  fhvt  and  properly  not 
the  nature,  but  a  person,  and  that  the  second  peraoo, 
which  has  assumed  humanity."  (Pur  the  accordance 
of  this  with  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  eleventh 
Council  at  Tuledo,  A.D.  075,  see  Hib.  Sac.  iv,  50,  note.) 
"Duns  tScolus  ascribed  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  ■ 
proper  if  not  an  independent  existence.  This  funda- 
mental view  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  Luther  also  adopted, 
and  designated  the  dinnity  and  humanity  as  two 
'parts','  and  upon  this  he  built  his  theory  of  the  impar- 
tation  of  the  divme  attribuu  to  the  human"  (Henog). 
The  age  of  the  ReformatiDn  contributed  nothing  ol 
but  little  new  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation.  Tbe 
most  that  it  did  was  to  repeat  anme  of  the  more  pesti- 
lent errors  c^  the  past,  and  in  the  moan  time,  through 
the  conflicts  of  mind,  bring  into  bolder  relief  the  linea- 
menta  of  trulh.  "Thus  Caspar  Schwenkfleld  revived 
tbe  docetico-monophysitic  doctrine  concerning  the  'i/h- 
rifitd  atid  deijled  fiah'  of  Christ.  Menno  ^monis,  as 
well  aa  other  Anabaptists,'  supposed  (like  the  Valentin- 
ians  in  the  first  period)  that  our  Lurd's  birth  was  a  men 
phantom.  Michael  Servelus  maintained  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  Hlled  with  the  divine  nature,  and  re- 
jected all  further  distinctiiHiB  between  his  two  natures 
aa  unscriptural,  and  founded  upon  scholastic  definitions 
alone,  FauBtus  Socinus  went  so  far  iw  to  return  to 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Ebionitea  and  Nazarenes" 
(Hagenbach,  llitlary  o/Doct.  sec  266).  According  to 
Domer, "  Servetna,  testing  on  a  pantbeistic  bans,  cnuld 
■ay  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  cDiisohstantial  with 
God,  but  the  same  would  bold  true  in  reference  to  all 
fleah."  NevertheleB,  he  did  not  aay  it  in  reference  to 
all  flesh.  "In  his  opinion,  Christ  ^one  is  the  .''on  of 
God;  nor  i>  that  name  to  be  given  to  any  one  else' 
(Hagenbach,  sec  26A),  The  conUuvenies  between  Cal- 
vin and  Sen-elus,  in  which  w»je  comprehended  the  er- 
roneous views  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
carnation, at  last  culminated  m  his  death  at  the  stake. 
Much,  however,  as  Calvin  was  blaraoil  for  coITing  the 
Son,  considered  in  his  essence,  al'Ti'SioQ.  alill  be  was 
right,  and  is  supported  by  Lutheran  theo1o<panB.  In 
another  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  in  his  personal 
subustence,  the  Son  cannot  be  colled  ourii^foc. but  only 
the  Father,  since  he  alone  is  ayinn)TBi; ;  but  the  ayiv 
ytiaia  of  the  person  is  not  to  be  confnunded  with  the 
if  the  essence."     (See  further,  TweMen,  in 
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Ibe  B3).  Sae.  It,  89.    For  ihe  dilKtmen,  u  rcqwcta 
the  incuiutlofi,  between  LotluT  4iid  Ziring^  in  which 
each  hiled  to  compRbeod  the  UAnd-fMnnt  of  Che  other, 
ne  Henog,  Stal-tjicTitlapildie,  urt.  Jeeua  Chiut.) 
VI.  Tia^haiaeM, — Itmight  have  been  expected,  rroin 


W  the  incirnuion,  thu.  deUyed  u  long  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  would  not  have  been  without  it<  adum- 
bnlkma,  like  types  in  nature,  mute  prophtciee  of  arehe- 
typa]  existence.  The  BrH  prophecy  of  the  incamatioD 
waa  coeval  with  Ihe  falL  In  teniu  aucdnct  and  yet 
dear,  the  ■rnonncemeDt  wn  made  that  fmta  the  aeed 
of  the  woman  ahoold  rise  theliope  of  man.  Id  analogy 
with  nature  the  typical  form  wai  thuB  given,  ftam  which 
the  grand  aichelyphal  idea  ahould  be  elaborated,  until 
in  the  fulneae  of  time  that  idea  should  be  permanently 
embodied,  and  God  become  manifest  in  the  flesh.  "  So 
Moner  had  the  Bret  Adam  appeared  and  fallen  than  a 
new  achool  of  prophecy  began,  in  which  type  and  lyrn- 
bol  were  minted  with  what  had  now  ila  flnt  exigtence 
on  the  earth — verlial  enunnalions;  and  all  pointed  to 
the  second  Adam, '  the  Lord  from  heaven.'  In  him  cre- 
■tiou  and  the  Creator  meet  in  reality  and  not  in  sem- 
blance. On  the  very  apex  of  the  Hniahed  pyramid  of 
being  Hts  the  adorable  Uonaich  of  all— as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  of  David,  of  the  flist  Adam,  the  created  of  God ; 
aa  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  Ihe  eternal  Creator  of  the 
ontverae;  and  these— the  two  Adami — form 
(heme  of  all  prophecy,  natural  and  revealed.  That  type 
and  symbol  should  have  been  employed  with  reference 
not  only  to  the  second,  but,  as  held  by  men  like  Agas- 
HZ  and  Owen,  to  the  tint  Adam  also,  exemplifies,  wi 
are  disposed  to  think,  the  unity  of  the  style  of  Deity 
•od  serves  to  show  that  it  was  he  who  created  the 
worlds  that  dictated  the  Scripturea"  (Hugh  Mi 
Faicbalm's  Ti/pology,  voL  i,  append,  i).  S^  alao  Hugh 
Miller,  Tut.  nf  Soda,  lect.  v  i  M'Cosh,  Tgpical  yonru , 
Ageaeiz,  Prine.  o/Zootogg,  pU  i 

During  the  course  of  the  prepaiatory  diq>ensationB 
the  divine  Being  dlKdoeed  himwlf  to  the  more  piou 
and  favored  of  our  race  in  the  form  of  man,  and  with 
the  title  of  "the  Angel  of  Jehovah"— nin]'  'H?^^ 
The  first  of  these  appearances  was  to  Hsgar  in  her  di 
tceis.  The  angel  tuldmaed  lier  in  the  penon  of  God, 
and  ihe,  in  letuni,  attributed  to  him  the  name  uf  ~  Thou, 
God,  seat  me."  The  foremast  of  the  three  angeli  with 
whom  Abiaham  coDversed  with  respect  t«  the 
the  plain  (Gen.  xviii)  is  called  not  fewer  than  ei^^t 
timea  "  Jehovah,"  and  six  tunes  "  Lord"  (^3'TN).  (See 
Hengslenberg,  ChriitoL  i,  112,  transL)  In  the  deetnic- 
tion  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  an  immiatakable  distil 
tion  is  made  between  two  persons,  each  of  whom  bears 
the  same  divine  name :  "Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  (;omomh  brimstone  and  Hre  from  thi 
Lord  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xix.  U).  The  full  nature  of 
the  theophany  lo  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii,  14-30)  is  made  man- 
ifest b  llos.  xii,  8-6.  The  scene  opens  with  the  view 
of  a  man  wffMling  with  Jacob,  and  clows  with  Jacob'i 
calling  the  nante  of  the  pUce  "  Peniel,  for  I  have  seai 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preaerved."  "The 
prophet  Hoaea  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  tbat  this  was  a 
divine  person  hy  styling  him  not  mily  an 
God  (C'n!3N),  but  Jrioiai,  God  of  hoM4,  Jtkorak  u 
hit  mmorial.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  was  a  man  and  an 
tB^rl,  or  the  nn^  <ifllu  cortmmt,  he  was  also  the  tu- 
prene  Jtharah.  These  titles  and  attributes  belong  to 
none  other  than  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trin- 
ity, Christ  the  Saviour"  (Davidson,  Satrrd  llermritn- 
tK»,  p.  2H1).  The  "Angel  of  Jehovah"  appears  to  Mo- 
aes  in  a  Hame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  atill  takes  to 
himself  the  names  of  Deity.  FJohim,  and  Jehovah  (Exod. 
iii,  2-7) ;  manifests  himself  to  Uanoah  as  man,  aiul ; 
is  reci^niscd  and  worshipped  as  God,  while  he  decls 
his  name  to  be  "  Wondetful,"  the  same  as  in  las.  ix, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Old-Testament  canon  (StaL 
I)  he  is  announced  aa  the  angel  or  messenger  who 
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abouM  Boddenly  conn  to  hia  Temple.  (See  also  Eso4k 
'',19i  xviii,W;  xxii,84;  xxiii,!8;  Numb,  zx,  16; 
np.  Exod.  ixiii,  ai ;  xxxiii,  1,  B,  U;  Josh.  vi,g;  v, 
I8-16,W;  Judg.vi,n-Hi  xiii,6-!2;  I>a.Uiu,9.) 
'  to  the  nature  of  this  mystaiious  personage,  i1ib« 
been  those  who  have  held,  with  Augustine,  that 
lieophanife  were  "  not  direct  appearances  of  a  per- 
son in  the  Godhesd,  but  self-manifiestaliiHia  of  God 
through  a  created  being"  (see  Liddoo,  Bemipbm  l.frt.  a, 
87,  note),  among  Ihe  latest  defenders  of  wfatch  view  ara 
Hoffman  (in  hia  Wtitmgm^  varf  ErJUlmg)  and  Dv- 
lilisch  (on  Cmcni).  On  the  oilter  hand,  the  fjaihcra 
of  the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council  were  almoat 
laniraoui  in  Che  opinbn  that  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah' 
identical  with  Jthmah  himself,  not  denoting  an  ex- 
lanoe  apart  fram  hims«lf,  bat  only  the  mode  of  mani- 
festation of  Che  divine  Li^oe,  who  subaequenlly  became 
and  in  this  view  the  Church  has  generally 
acquiesced.  (On  Che  subject  nf  tbeophanicf,  sc*  Justiii 
Martyr,  Apoiogy;  EusebiuB.  KccL  Hiit.  i,  eh.  ii^  Kuitz, 
Old  Cov.  i,  181-201,  transL;  an  able  article  in  the  Stwt. 
u.  JCrie.  of  1840  by  Nituch;  E.  H.  Suhl,  Die  Errdui- 
ma^ai  Jtkorai  v.  Sfmrr  Kmgtt  in  ^.  T.,  in  Eichbora'a 
AiA.  Aep.  vii,  166  sq.;  HKnlein,  Vibrr  Tkn>.  u.  Ckritlo- 
plumia,  in  Che  N.  Thtol.  Joam.  ii,  1  sq.,  98  eq.,  277  sq.) 
See  THEoniAHY. 

VII.  Tkt  Ijigia. — In  the  description  oftheincaroatiai 
givoi  by  the  evangelise  John  there  appears  the  Him 
"Logos"  in  a  sense  new  to  the  Scriptures,  and  annag 
New-Testament  writers  peculiar  to  him.  Much  baa 
been  written  on  the  origin  of  this  word.  TfaeTatgmn^ 
the  beat  of  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the  IM 
century,  may  be  regarded  aa  embodying  the  senlimenta 
of  that  age  (Etheridge,  lleb.  Lit.  p.  ISIJ.  In  th«e,  for 
Che  name  of  Deity,  "Jehovah,"  then  is  employed  the 
paraphrase  "Word  of  the  Lord."  "On  this  circum- 
atance  much  argument  has  been  builL  Some  have 
maintained  Chat  ic  supplies  an  indulnCahlc  asciiption  M 
personal  existence  ID  the  fVord,  in  some  sense  distinct 
from  Che  personal  existence  ef  the  supreme  Fstbei; 
that  this  Word  ia  the  Ijigoi  of  the  Kew  Testament ; 
and,  consequently,  that  Ihe  phrase  is  a  proof  of  a  belief 
among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  pre-exist  enoe,  the  per- 
sonal operations,  and  the  deity  of  the  Messiah,  'the 
Word  who  became  tiesh,  and  fixed  bis  tabemade  amoog 
us'"  (J.  Fye  Smith,  ifrtiiah,  bk.  ii,  sec  II ;  compaie 
Beitholdt,  ChHilol.  Jud.  p.  IBO  sq.).  Others  have  te- 
fened  the  origin  of  the  word  to  Philo;  bat,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  the  Logus  of  Philo  has  but  little  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Gospel  (Tholucfc,  Comm.  ad 
loc  p.  SI),  and  is  but  a  nucleus  of  divine  ideas,  which 
lackathe  essential  element  of  pencHiality.  "Bliudingas 
the  resemblance  between  many  of  his  ideas  aikd  madia 
of  expreMion  and  those  of  Christianity  may  be  to  the 
Buperticial  reader,  yet  Ihe  essential  principle  is  to  ita 
very  foundation  diverse.  Even  Ihat  which  sounds  like 
the  expreauons  of  John  has  in  its  entire  conrtectifa  a 
meaning  altogether  diverse.  .  .  .  His  system  stalks  by 
llie  cradle  of  Christianity  only  aa  a  spectral  connterpait. 
It  appeals  like  the  floating,  dissolving  yiif a  iicrgama 
on  ibt  horizon,  where  Christianity  is  about  to  arise* 
(DonieT,Z.<'Arsv.(JFr/><no>C*ru(i,ii,198,31Z.  Cotsp. 
Burton,  Bamplm  Led.  note  98 ;  Kilter,  l/ut.  of  Fliiht. 
(ransLiv,  407-478;  UMoa,BaapHyii/^rtiirr,p.9S-JVt; 
Dallinger,  Heid.  u.  JuJeMkua,  x,  S ;  BOt.  Sacra,  vi.  171 ; 
vii,  IB,  696-733;  Muh.  Qvart.  Rtr.  1861,  p.  377;  I85«i 
p.  110-129).     SeeLooOH. 

VIIL  Hemir/.— The  false  theories  that  have  gatheitd 
around  Che  dncCrine  of  the  incarnation  are  manifold,  and 
deny  (1)  thai  Christ  was  truly  God,  (!)  that  he  was 
truly  man,  or  (3)  that  he  is  God-man  in  one  undivided 
and  indivisible  person.  (See  Wangemann,  CkriiltiAi 
Claabaidfhrf,  p.  SOS ;  F^oalke^  Ckrittatdom-i  Diritimi, 
2  vols.  8vo.)    Compare  Uhristoumt,  IlL 

1.  ftHHiuin.— This,  Ihe  fiisC  heresy  uf  impananc^ 
took  its  rise  during  the  lifetime  of  Ihe  spostlca,  and  re- 
ceived its  designation,  according  to  Oiicai,ftDm  ^T^K, 
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ffor,  tliui  rignlfjing,  pnbipa,  tbe  mngmicn  of  their 
itUf^ioui  ijateiii,  or,  more  prnpeily,  the  poveity  of  its 
fcUowen,  They  dinied  the  divinity  of  Chriil,  but  u- 
cobail  to  him  >  aupetioi  legal  piely  and  the  elevated 
■ifdom  of  a  prophet.  Eiuebius  Hyi  {Hi^.  Kcdrt.  iii, 
>),"The  common  EUonlta  [hemaelvn  suppoK  that  a 
bigher  power  had  uuitcd  itaelf  with  the  man  Jeaua  at 
hia  baptiam."  Hio  Ebiooiteii,  whose  viewi  are  nprS' 
nted  by  the  Clonattne  HomSin,  differed  fmni  the  for- 
ms  by  aaeiting  that  Jcaog  bad  from  the  beginning; 
been  perradod  with  the  same  power;  in  thdr  opinion 
be  rank!  with  Adam,  Enoch,  and  Mom*  (Hagenbach, 
Bill,  of  Doetriita,  i,  180).  Thia  error,  which  haa  been 
caUed,  not  improperly,  the  SooiuaniBm  of  the  age,  ro 
rind  aod  emboiUed  the  Kntimenta  concerning  the 
Heniah  conent  among  the  Jews  during  hia  life.  The 
Tiewa  of  the  NKoamitt,  who  are  generally  regarded  aa 
a  apecim  of  Ehionitca,  while  they  moi«  neariy  ip- 
pcoached  the  orthodox  faith,  agrwd  with  them  in  re- 
garding ChriM  a>  only  a  auperior  man. 

1.  (/HufKifiTi.— The  Ebionltiah  heiegy  that  roae  with- 
in the  infant  Church,  fnnn  ita  necenaary  aiBOCiatlon  with 
Jadaiam,  was  paralleled  by  another  (GnOBlicism),  which 
qvanjt  from  a  aimjlar  contact  with  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy of  the  age.  The  aaaumption  oTa  superior  capacity 
fci  knowledge  implied  in  the  name  the  Onoalica  bore 
(rVMcnc,  1  Cor.  via,  1;  lTini.vi,2W;  CoL  ii,  8),  proba- 
bly telf-asaumed,  indicited  the  transccDdental  apecuU- 
tioiu  which  they  ingrafted  on  the  tender  plant  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  respect  to  the  netore  of  Chriat,  they 
hdd  that  the  Deity  had  existed  from  atl  eternity  in  a 
atate  of  atMolute  quieacencr,  but  finally  he  begat  certun 
bongj  or  aoni  after  his  own  likenem,  of  whom  Christ 
was  one ;  and  that  he  was  allied  to  the  lower  angela  and 
the  A^juoBpyiic,  Z>emurje,  to  whom  thia  lower  world 
was  subject.  Uoreover,  he  had  never  in  reality  anumed 
a  Bslerial  body,  but  became  united  with  the  man  Jeaui 
a>  hia  baptiam,  and  abode  with  him  until  the  time  of 
Us  death.  (3ee  Hosheim,  Conmntaria  on  Me  jtrat 
tirm  CaUtirim,  see  fl  J.)  The  tenets  of  nnoslicism  can 
he  traced  even  to  the  apostolical  age.  Simon  Hagos 
appears  to  have  lepifsented  hinaelf  as  an  incarnation 
(rf  the  demiargic  power  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  ancient 
IMhen  regarded  him  aa  the  fathur  of  the  Gnostics  (Ire- 
MSBs,  ode.  Har.  i,  39).  On  the  other  hand,  llttmann 
(fit  Totigiit  Ciaoiticonm,  etc)  holds  that  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Uaostica  until  the  Sd  century.  However, 
the  opening  chapter  of  St.  John's  Goapel  seema  to  be  di- 
racnd  against  Gnasticil  pervendona  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  which  is  not  impoaaible  if  tre  admit  the 
weU-knawn  tradition  that  Cerinthus  disputed  with  that 
emigelist.  (See  Eus^us,  Eedaitaticai  Biitoiy,  Hi,  ch. 
xxvUi) 

S.  Z>d>vA(JK— Thia  was  one  of  Che  forma  DfnnoUicism 
denying  the  reality  of  Chriat't  human  nature,  and  repre- 
•cating  whatever  appertained  to  hia  human  appearance 
to  be  a  mere  phantasm — Siinjaic.  Jerome  tella  na  that 
while  the  i^HMlee  were  atil]  living  there  were  those  who 
taught  that  hia  body  waa  no  more  than  a  phantom. 
Thii  particular  form  of  Gnostical  error  was  censured  by 
IgnstiuB  in  his  EpiiUri,  and  therefore  unqueationably 
■we  early  in  the  Church.  (See  L«nlneT,ii!,Ml.)  "If 
the  Son  of  (n)d  (said  the  Docetlat)  has  been  cruciAed 
ftir  me  mwely  in  appearance,  thai  am  I  bound  down  by 
the  chains  of^n  in  appearance;  but  those  who  speak 
ate  themselvea  a  more  show."  For  modem  Doceliam. 
as  illasctated  in  the  mythical  treatment  of  the  dnctrinea 
rf  sacred  history  by  Schelling,  and  the  Rationaliata  gen- 
colly,  see  Manensen,  Oognuitia,  p.  !44. 

4.  JfomrcAtmuia  (abont  A.D.  170),  fufopx!"!  *" 
called  either  Horn  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
viMi  unity,  or  from  a  r^pud  to  Christ's  dignity.  (See 
Haas,  sec  90.)  According  to  Its  teachinga,  Chriat  waa 
•  mmt  man,  bat  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Onreh.  A  certain  efflnx  from  the  divine  essence  dwelt 
>*  (Mst,  and  Ibis  constiloted  his  persooalitj,  while  this 
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personality  originated  in  the  hypothesis  m  a  dlvlm 
power.     (See  Neander,  ii,  349,  Clark's  ed,} 

b.  SaUUiamm  (about  SfiS)  taught  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  tihoat  were  one  and  the  same — ao  many 
dtH^nt  imrni/i-Mitftini  of  the  same  being— three  de- 
nominations in  one  substance.  (See  Hagenbsch,  i,  268.) 
Thus  the  peisonaiity  of  the  Son  was  denied.    His  par- 

tion,  nor  does  it  exist  now,  as  the  divine  ray  which  had 
been  inn>rparated  in  Chriat  haa  returned  to  its  sourcft 
In  the  words  of  Burton,  "  If  we  seek  lor  a  difference  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Sabellius  and  those  of  his  predecc*- 
Bcvs,  we  are  perhaps  to  lay  that  Noetus  supposed  the 
whole  divinity  of  the  Father  to  be  inherent  in  Jesus 
Chriat,  whereas  Sabellius  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  part, 
which  wss  put  forth  like  an  emanation,  and  was  again 
absorbed  in  the  Deity.  Noetus  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Peison;  SabeUiua  divided  Ibis  one  dignity  into 
three ;  but  he  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Uhost  (« 
have  no  distinct  personal  exisMnce,  except  when  they 
were  put  forth  for  a  time  by  the  Father."  The  views 
of  Ssbeliius  reappear  in  the  dogmas  of  Schleiermacber 
(who  regarded  the  eternal  and  absolute  Uonas  as  aarr- 
Ttattd;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  God  mad- 
ed),  and  in  a  modiHed  (otm  in  the  JHtcoana  on  lit  lit- 
cannrion  and  Atomttnt  by  Dr.  Buahnell. 

6.  Maniduriim  (circa  A.I>.  371).  —  Mani  or  Manes, 
who  waa  probably  educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaater, 
upon  his  adoption  of  the  Chrialisn  faith,  Iranaferred  to 
hia  Christ  the  Oiienlaj  views  of  incamatioD.  In  this 
ayslem  the  dualistic  principle  waa  more  fully  devehiped 
than  in  Gnoslicism.  He  brought  together  u  in  a  ka- 
leidoscope the  fantasies  of  Parsecism.  Buddbitm,  and 
CbaldeeisDi,  bita  of  philosophy  alike  brilliant  and  alike 
worthless.  "  From  Unosticism,  or,  rather,  from  univer- 
sal Orientalism,  he  drew  the  insepatable  admixture  of 
moral  and  phyrical  notions,  the  etonal  hostility  between 
mmd  and  matter,  the  rejection  of  Judaism,  and  lb* 
identifkation  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
evil  spirit,  the  distinction  between  Jeaua  and  the  Christ, 
with  Ibc  Doceliam  or  unreal  death  of  the  incorporeal 
Chriau"  For  a  further  admirable  summary  of  his  views, 
see  Milman's  Latht  Chrvt.  ii,  S22  aq.  The  followers  of 
Msnes  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  A.U.  171, 
which  possessed  a  hierarchical  form  of  government,  and 
couHsted  of  two  great  clsues,  the  perfect  (r/ctfi)  '"^ 
catechumens  {audilom).     (See  Hase,  sec.  S'L) 

7.  A  rinnitm  (about  S18>.^The  1th  century  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  most  foTTnidsble  and  persistent  of  all  the 
forms  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  teach- 
ings of  AleKuider,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  eMcnce  with  the  Father,  developed  the 
latent  doubts  of  one  of  his  pre^yters.  Anus,  who  rushed 
to  the  other  ei:trem&  Charging  his  Inshop  with  Sa- 
bellianism,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  the  smw 
in  substance  (o/ioouoioc),  but  timilar  (i^oioiioiot).  He 
rlid  not  heritate  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of 
bisdogma— that  Christ,  though  the  noblest  of  creaturea, 
must,  like  all  olhera,  have  been  crtaUd  ^ra  nothing. 
Thia  deduction  contains,  as  in  a  nut-shell,  tbe  entire 

8.  HpoBuwiriimim  (about  A.D.878>.—Apollinaria  the 
younger  rejected  the  proper  humanily  of  Christ.  H« 
adopted  many  of  the  ecntimenls  of  Noetus  the  Monar- 
chian.  From  ihc  postulate  that  as  the  person  of  Chriat 
was  one,  therefore  hia  nature  must  be  one,  he  reasoned 
that  there  could  be  no  human  intellect  or  wilt,  but  that 
the  Binctiona  of  soul  and  body  must  be  discharged  by 
the  Logiw,  which  so  commingled  with  the  uncreated 
body  of  Christ  thst  tbe  two  distinct  nstures  formed  one 
heterogeneous  substance  entirely  migntrriM.  (See  Har- 
vev.  On  (Ae  Crtdfc,  ii,  645.)  "  Both  Noetus  and  ApoUi- 
naris  denied  that  the  Word  was  made  man  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin by  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  earlier  heretic  teaching 
that  there  was  no  real  h>-posUtic  distinction  in  the  De- 
ity, the  latter  supposing  thst  the  flesh,  as  an  etemallj 
uncreated  body,  came  down  from  heaven.    Both  denied 
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foe  (he  Mate  reuon,  the  inaepanble  nnion  of  two  per- 
fect natures  in  one  ptraun;  both  denied  lh>t  Chriat  wu 
pdfpct  mui :  the  PAljipiHun,  no  leiB  than  the  ApoUi- 
luriwi,  having  coniidered  thM  the  divine  nature  aup- 
phed  tbe  place  of  a  human  soul"  (Uuve)-,  Cmdt,  ii, 
649). 

9.  Xatoriaitum  (about  4S8)  fumiohed  the  kootlcd 
toot  from  which  sptuig  ultimately  the  •nl«gnniat  here- 
■ies  uf  the  UuoophyHUs  and  Honothelitte.  To  the 
phrane  Bmrisus,  nuahrr  of  Gad,  applied  lo  the  Tirgio, 
Neai^uA  took  excrplion,  maintaining  that  Mvy  had 
given  birth  lo  Chiiu,  and  not  Ui  Uod.  Thai  iiose  the 
kiiig-prutnct^d  coiitruvenj'  reopecting  the  two  naturei 
of  Christ  (HocratcB,  A'cci.  //«(.  vii,  ch,  ixxii).  Nerto- 
riua  maintained  that  a  divine  and  hutnan  nature  dwelt 
in  Chriit  a>  Mparal«  entities,  but  in  dowst  connection— 
cwa^ia  ;  lo  uiie  the  iigure  of  Wangemann, "  M  bnarda 
■n  glued  togcthGT."  Hii  own  admiouoo, "  Divida  natu- 
Ma  Kd  conjungn  reveientiam,"  juatifled  the  allegation 
brouglil  agoinat  hia  dncthnee  that  Christ  is  nallv  a 
double  being.  The  humanly  of  Christ  was  tbe  t«TD|de 
for  the  indwelling  (iyoitriaic)  of  Dtity  upoD  the  np>- 
nle  baaia  of  peraonality  in  his  human  nature. 

10.  .l/(>fiopAyn<um(about446).— ThedoctrineorNo- 
toriuB,  that  there  must  be  two  natnrea  if  there  be  two 
peoous  in  Christ,  led  Eutychee,  by  the  law  of  cootnri- 
ctieo,  lo  an  exact  counterpart,  that  there  ia  but  one  per- 
aon  in  Cbriat,  and  this  one  peraoit  admila  of  but  one  na- 
ture. The  It^c  woa  tbe  aame  in  both  hemaico.  liddon 
has  properly  said,  "  The  Monopbyvie  fonnubi  practical- 
ly inade  Cbriat  on  unincamale  God ;"  for,  acoirdiog  to 
Hounphysitisni,  the  human  naluni  of  Christ  had  been 
BhBorl)ed  in  the  divire.  '■  We  get,  as  it  were,  a  Cbriat 
with  two  beads:  an  image  which  produces  the  impres- 
MoD  not  merely  of  the  aiqierhumao,  but  of  the  mon- 
Btious,  and  which  is  incapable  of  producing  any  Mora/ 
drect"(MartenBen,CAn«>'0<  A9i>MIIir(,KC.  ISC).  Soon 
after  the  conderanajtan  of  this  error  by  the  fourth  Uen- 
cnl  Council  at  Cholcedon,  it  branebed  out  into  ten  lead- 
lig  oecta,  whence  it  lui  been  called  "  the  ten-homed." 

11.  lUtmatkflititm  (about  62S).— The  conlioveTRy  over 
ttw  beray  of  Monopfaysitism  woa  prolonj^ed  for  centu- 
ries. In  the  midst  of  the  eonteet,  the  idlia  curioeity  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  led  him  to  propound  the  qnealion 
to  hia  biahops  "  Whether  Christ,  of  one  person  but  two 
natures,  waa  actuated  by  i  single  or  double  will"  (Wod- 
dington,  Ch.  Hittory,  i,  8&5}.  The  question  met  with  a 
nady  response,  but  it  was  Ibe  response  of  error.  It  iros 
■•id  in  reply  that  a  multiphcity  of  wills  must  nf  iirces- 
■ity  imply  a  multiplicity  of  willers.  This  is  the  postu- 
late trf*  MonothelitisiD.  In  maintenance  of  tbe  unity  of 
Chiiat'a  nature,  they  held  that  in  him  was  only  uoe  will 
<a  energy,  and  that  this  was  a  divinely  humjln  will  [iv- 
tpyiia  BtatipiKliy  (For  a  atatement  of  tbe  orthodox 
view  of  the  divine  and  human  will  o!  Christ,  see  Lid- 
dtm'a  BimploH  Lnl.  v,  392.)  The  sixth  Gejierol  Coun- 
dl  at  Constantinople,  A,D.  680,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Dyothelitic  doctrine,  while  it  anathematiied  tbe  Hono- 
thelilEB  and  their  views. 

11  A<ioptiaiii$m  (about  "ST),  — The  incesNtnt  and 
Oeree  strife  of  the  early  Church  with  respect  to  tbe  na- 
ture of  Christ  finally  culminated  in  the  AdopHm  contro- 
Teny.  According  to  the  views  of  this  sect,  in  his  di- 
vine nature,  Christ  is  the  (rue  Son  of  God;  but  aa  re- 
ipects  his  human  nature,  be  ia  the  Sun  of  God  oidy  by 
TdopUm  —  "hie  divinity  according  to  the  former  was 
pn^icr,  but  according  to  the  latter  nature  nominal  and 
titular"  (Herzog,  EncyUop.). 

13.  So^tniuau>l^(/^t'(I^ilV■tn^a■(fA(Ificl■(IIwnt  present 
no  new  phase  of  heresy.  They  are  simply  resurrected 
forms  of  error  that  hod  again  and  again  been  refuted 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  inventive  mind  ol 
German  Neology  baa  prnenled  upon  Elto  incamalinn 
any  feature  of  error  essentially  new.  The  subtle  minds 
of  Anus.  Rabellius,  aud  other  kindred  philosophers  of 
the  unrly  Church  have  explored  every  avenue  nf  doub^ 
•od  lelt  no  uew  opening*  into  which  bentkal  error  can 
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posnbly  tbntat  itself.  The  most  that  modem  ^Mctd^ 
tiona  have  done  has  been  lo  revivify  dead  theories  of 
the  past,  and  clothe  them  with  "tbe  empty  obatractiooi 
of  imperaonal  idea."  See  CHuarouMty,  vrd.  ii,  p.  881. 
Aa  a  fair  illustration  of  the  mystical  specul^ona  with 
which  tbe  metapbyaical  theology  of  modem  Germaaj 
haa  uveilaid  the  doctrine  of  the  incartiolion,  we  quota 
from  Hegel  (itdigioii^ilompkii,  ii,a61) :  "  That  which 
first  existed  woa  the  idea  in  ita  simple  universality,  the 
Falheri  the  second  is  the  particnlor,  the  idea  in  its 
monifeatolion,  the  Son — to  wir,the  idea  in  its  extcanal 
existence,  so  that  the  external  monifataUon  is  changed 
into  the  Ant,  and  known  as  the  divine  idea,  the  identity 
of  tbe  divine  with  the  human.  Tbe  third  is  this  en- 
sdoosnesa,  God  aa  Che  //ofy  Spirit,  and  Ihit  spirit  in  Ida 
existence  is  the  Choreh."  According  to  Lessing,  *■  This 
doctrine  (of  the  Trinity)  will  lead  human  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge that  God  cannot  poesibiy  be  ondentood  to 
be  one  by  that  reason  to  which  all  finite  things  an  one ; 
that  his  unity  must  also  be  a  tranacaiHlental  unity  wbidi 
doea  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality."  To  Schelling 
"  it  ia  clear  that  the  idea  of  Trinity  is  absurd,  unkaa  H 
be  oonudered  on  tpecnlatire  gruonda.  ....  The  incac- 
nation  of  God  is  an  eternal  incarnation ;"  and  by  Fichte 
tbe  Son  is  regarded  as  God  attaining  to  a  oRWciogB* 
ness  of  himself  in  maiL  See,  farther,  Hsgcobacb,  ffin. 
of  Dodrima,  ii,  8S4-42a  UarheiDeke,  who  in  tbeolo^ 
ical  obscurities  was  an  apt  disciple  of  bis  moolci  Hcgd, 
thus  discourses  of  the  incanuuion  ^GnnnilrArni  d.Ckrut- 
lidiat  Dogmalii,  }  62b,  826} :  "  As  apiril,  by  n 
individu^ty,  man  is  in  truth  elevate  ^  '* 
without  having  abandoned  the  bunuui 
renouncing  abaoluleneaa,  God  bos  k>w« 
man  nature,  without  having  abaltdooed  his  ea 
divine  Spirit.  The  jnity  of  tbe  divine  and  hnrnoD  na- 
ture is  but  the  unity  in  that  Spirit  whoae  ezislem  St 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  which  the  doing  tt 
good  ia  identical  This  spirit,  Mt  God  in  tbe  hnmaa  fu- 
ture, and  man  in  tbe  divine  nature,  is  the  God-nan. 
The  man  wiae  in  divine  bolineso,  and  holy  in  divine 
wiodom,  is  the  Gud-nion.  As  a  historical  fact,  this  dd- 
ion  of  God  with  man  is  manifest  and  real  in  the  pemai 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  him  the  divine  manifestation  has  be- 
come perfectly  human.  The  conception  of  the  God- 
man,  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  cimtoina  in 
itaelf  two  phases  in  one :  First,  that  <iod  is  manifest  tally 
through  man,  and  in  this  relation  Christ  it  as  yet  placed 
on  an  equably  with  ail  other  men;  he  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  therein  at  first  represents  oidy  the  poeaibiiitj' 
of  God  becoming  man ;  secorHlly,  that  in  this  man,  Js- 
sus  Christ,  God  is  manifoet  as  in  none  other  j  this  man- 
ifest man  is  the  manifest  God ;  but  the  manifest  God  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  in  this  relation  (^irist  ia  God's  9ca: 
and  this  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of  tbe  possibility  or 
promise ;  it  ia  the  reality  of  God  becoming  man."  Fee 
farther  quotations  from  Gcnnan  Balinnaliota.  see  Han- 
sel, LimiU  o/Rd^ii—  Thim^l,  f.  ISt-ieS,  BTS-SSS. 

While,  as  respects  tbe  qnestjui  of  antecedency,  ibc 
propriety  of  intinlucing  Swedenborg  in  the  company  of 
Bation^ista  might  be  qoestianed,  we  regard  tua  views 
on  the  incarnation  as  entitling  him  to  considciation  in 
this  connection.  "  He  taught  that,  instead  of  a  trinity 
ofpcrMU  (act  forth  in  the  ■j'mbota  of  tbe  Chnrch),  ws 
must  hold  a  trinity  of  the  prmm,  by  which  be  under- 
stood that  that  which  is  divine  in  the  nsture  of  ChiisI 
ia  the  Falhrr,  that  tbe  divine  which  ia  anited  Id  tbi 
human  is  the  Son,  and  (be  divine  which  prececda  tttm 
him  is  tbe  Jlofy  SpiTil,''  etc  (Hogenboch,  But  of  Dart. 
ii,  119).  For  tbe  literalnre  of  Rationalism  and  ita  po- 
Icmioi,  conault  Hagenbach,  Eneydop.  der  Thmlogiidkai 
Wiitenchi^tti,  p.  90-SS.  We  cannot  bat  auRKtst  thH 
all  speculations  upon  the  incarnation,  which  on  the  oax 
bond  rob  Ciiriti  of  hit  divinity  aa  the  inie  God,  or  oa 
the  other  of  hit  humanity  aa  truly  man,  rabject  tlica». 
.leUea  to  tbe  severe  strictures  of  Coleridge  (  Warb,  AaL 
edit.  V.  5&2 :  comp.  also  v,  447) :  "  That  SodnioniaBi  is 
not  s  religion,  bat  a  theory,  and  that,  tois  •  voy  pvar 
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ory,  or  >  vtry  un««ti«&cloiy  thway— p*mi- 
it  exdndea  >U  oui  deep  and  awfui  ideaa  or  the 
iliiittH  of  God,  hiA  Juni<:#,  And  hia  mercyr  And 
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hAiine  DO  cormpondent  in  the  charactei  of  cbe  legii- 
buir;  ....  uDBlisftctory,  for  it  promiMi  fD^voDaa 
■itlMiit  any  ■olution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  compatibil- 
ii^  of  this  with  tbe  Jiuticc  of  God;  in  na  way  expluoi 
<bt  fallea  condition  of  man,  nor  offen  any  meani  for  hii 
i^meration.  'If  you  will  be  good, you  will  bethappy, 
It  nys.  '  That  may  be,  but  my  will  is  weak ;  I  sink  in 
the  itnigitle.'"  We  may  even  adduce  (he  (leuchinl 
uraim  of  Hume,  ^  To  be  ■  philoeophical  sceptic  i 
Snt  Mep  tawaida  becraning  a  sound  beUevii^  Chria- 
liaa,"  which,  inleipretad  in  plainer  phrase,  is,  "Ha  who 
cDDd  to  Christ  roust  Snt  believe  he  is  mot."  (Conanll 
Hinensen.  Uogmatia,  §  1S7.) 

IS.  A  Jdilimal  TaU  UiuttrtOijie  of  the  Subject. 
Pnpirria  of  Chriil  wcanuite.— Oen.  iii,  1&,  Tbe  seed 
ofthe  woman,  zlviii,16,The  an([rl;  xJix,  10, Shi'  ' 
DniL  xviii,  18, 19,  The  prophet  like  unto  Hoses ; 
lii,  33-27,  The  Redeemer  that  livetb :  xxxiii,  23,  T'he 
Anfffl  inleiceaoT;  Psa.  ii,  G.  7,  The  Sonship  decl 
iTi,  10,  11,  The  Holy  One  free  from  corruption; 
Tbe  BufTeiings  or  the  Messiah-,  xxiv,  7-l(),  Jeboii 
glory,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  8 ;  xlv,  The  pcqretuity  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom;  liu[ii,il,6-10,  A  body  prepared  for  the 
Mtanafa :  cz,  Messiah  tbe  Lonl,  Priest,  Conqueror : 
1,  with  Halt,  xxii,  44-45 ;  Prov.  viii,  ut,  riBsn,  Wisdom 
poioniAed;  Isa.Ti,  1-S,  As  Lord  of  hosts,  John  lii,  41 ; 
Isa.  rii,  14 ;  riii,  10,  The  Virgin's  child,  named  Imman- 
od ;  ix,  a,  6,  Altributei  of  Deity  ascribed  to  the  child  !« 
be  bom;  xi,  1-10,  U«iBh  from  the  mot  of  Jose;  ixxii, 
l-a,Tbe  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom;  k1,8.  As  Jebo- 
Tih,  *nth  Halt,  iii,  3;  xlii,  1-6,  The  office  of  Christ ; 
ilir.  6,  As  Jeborah  the  lint  and  the  last,  with  Rev.  i, 
17;  Ui,  13-15;  liii,The  sulTerings,  death,  and  burial  of 
Christ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6;  xxxiii,  15,  IG,  The  Lord  dot 
nghlsHisursB,  with  1  Cor.  i, 30;  Ezek.  i,  28,  The  appear- 
BBcc  of  a  man  upon  the  throne;  Dan.  vii,  13, 14,  Tl; 
Ckwy  uT  tbe  Soti  of  Man ;  Joel  ii,  28-32,  Christ  the  Sai 
t«ir,  with  Acta  ii,  17, 21 ;  Mieah  v,  2-4,  The  birthplaoe 
gfChristfontold;  Hsg.ii,6-9,Thed(aire  of  all  nations 
Ztch.iii,8;  vi,l!,  13,  The  Branch;  xii,IO;  xiii,  I,  Thi 
opening  of  a  TountaiD  for  nn ;  xiii,  7,  The  shepherd  to  b< 
nniiieu ;  MsL  iii,  1,  The  Lord  to  come  to  his  Temple, 
with  Luke  ii,  27,  etc ;  HatL  i,  18-25 ;  Luke  i,  SO-38 ;  ii, 
OreufflBtances  of  Christ's  birth ;  xxii,  43,  David  calling 
Christ  Lord;   Luke   xxiv,  19,  44,  Christ   mterpreting 


2.  rtc  dnwiy  ofCkritI  in  the  New  Test.— John  i ;  iii, 
13,31;  V,  17,27,31,86;  vi,  83-63;  viii. 5, C, 68;  x,  24- 
38;  xii,4I;  liv,  1,6-14,20;  xvii,S;  xix,  30;  xx,  28; 
Acts  ii, 34;  vii, 53,60;  x,36;  xx,28:  xiii, 33;  Rom.  i, 
t;ix,a;  liiSfi;  xiv,  10-12;  ICor.ii,8;  viii,6;  xv,47; 
tCor.iv,4;  GmLiv,4,5;  Eph.i,  10,23;  iy,24;  PhiLiJ, 
«-8,»-ll;  iii, 21;  CoL  1,3,15-19;  11,9,10;  iii,  10,11;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16;  Tit.  Ii,  13,  with  Hoa.  i,  7 ;  Heb.i,2-I2;  ii, 
II-18;  iii,  1-5;  iv,  16;  v.  7-9;  ii,  II ;  x,  20;  xiii,  8; 
JBt.ii,7;  1  Pet.  iii,  18;  2  Pet.  1,1;  IJohni.  1-3;  iii,8; 
i>,2,9,l4;  v,19,20;  Jude4;  Rev.i,4-IT;  ii.B;  vu,17i 
xxii,  1, 16,34,  etc 

S.  The  Imnuaalt  of  CkruL—TAuX.  i,  18;  ii,  2;  iv,  i; 
tia,'»,24;  ivi,13;  xxii,  42;  sxvi,  67;  xxvii,  SO,  59, 
HI;  MsTh  iv.Stt;  x,47;  xv,46;  Lukei,81;  ii,T,ll,!l, 
«;  iii,!3;  xxii,  64;  xxui,  11;  John  i,  14;  iv,3,6,7; 
ni,17;  xi,33,3i;  xii.  27;  lix,  1,28,80;  xx,27;  Acts 
ii.n.31:  iii,  IS,  22;  xiii,  23;  Roni.i,8;  GaLiii.16;  iv, 
4;  PhiLu,7,8;  2  Tub.  11,8;  Hehii,14,17;  vii,  26, 38; 
IJohni.  12;  iii,  5;  iv.S;  2  John  7,  etc 

X.  LiteraAirr.  —  Atbanasios,  Dt  hennaticmr  Dei 
TrW  It  amtra  A  nana;  in  Ojip.  (ed.  PaUvii,  1777),  i, 
Wsi).;TeftuUiamCtMTa<IS^fal-).P-307sq.;  CyrilL 
HimsDL  Dt  CkrUle  /manute,  in  Opera  (1768,  fol.),  p. 
W  iq.;  CyriO,  Alejcandrinns,  De /iKanvirtoRr  t^Mfniifi. 
»  Opera  (1638,  foL),  v,  I ;  Hilary,  De  Trmtalt  (Paris, 
WU,bh.ii,p>.17Bq.;  CbT7nal(im,i9iMniia  ("In  prill- 
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cipio  erat  VeriMnn'*),  in  Optra,  xii,  B7I;  Z 

Gregory  Nazianien,  Oralio  in  mitiiriliilem  Chriiti  (traiisL 
byI1.8.Boyd,  in7'ile/'<i/*rr(>i<if  i'<i;niU,  18&t>;  U.K. 
RauT,  Die  Chr,  Lehre  r.  d^  Dreteiiaghtil  a.  Mtntckniti^ 
lag  GaUn  (Tubingen,  1811) ;  Jobann  Aug.  ErntMi,  De 
Dv/nilale  el  yerilate  Inainuiliomi  filii  Iki,  in  his 
Opiaeula  Tieobtgica  (1792);  Qua, GefMchte  der  PnH. 
Dogm.  i.  111  sq.;  A.  Hahn,  l^hrbuch  det  diriiUiduii 
Ciuiiiin5(1828J,p.44S9q.;  Dugaet, Principet  dr  la  Foi 
CAritiaHu,  and  responses  to  Kenan's  Vie  df  Jeiu,  by  hia 
countiymen  Freppel,  Bp.  Flanlier,  and  Foujoulat;  J.  A. 
Domer,  AWvinUun^f^fcAtcAte  der  Lehrejur  die  Penon 
ChnUi,  i,  passim ;  ii,  bi  sq.,  432-442, 591  sq.  (transL  also 
in  Clark's  Lit.)i  ThomasiuB,  CArisli  Pereon  md  Werk 
(Erlangen,  1857);  J.  P.  Lange,  liien  Jan,  ii,  66  sq.; 
Karl  Werner,  GacMclite  der  ApologeiiicAen  and  Polemi- 
ichen  LiltratVT  der  ChriilUchta  THeologie  (1861),  i,  887 
sq.,  566  sq.;  ii,lT5sq.;  M.  F.  Sadler,  t'mflwniicl,  or  (As 
I'KarmUmofllteSoKofGod&eFoioiiialiimqfimwm- 
latle  Tr^k  (1867) ;  John  Owen,  \ftum\o-fia,or  a  Deo- 
laralioit  o/lU  glorimu  Myitery  of  the  Pertat  ofChritt 
God  and  MOH  (Lund.  1826),  xii,  1-843 ;  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed ;  Bumel,  On  rAe  39  ^  rtidet,  Ait.  ii ;  Archbishop 
Usher,  ImtKuuiel,  or  lie  ifgiterg  of  lie  /nournalKHi  oj 
lie  Sen  if  God  (Lond.  1648,fbL> ;  ThoB.(ioodiirin,  Ctritf 
f  ^  J/«Kaear,  in  IForfa  (1681,  foL),  iii,  1-427;  RJ.Wil- 
berforce.  Did.  of  lie  lucam.  of  our  Lord  Jeiui  Chriit 
in  iu  Rttalvm  la  Manhad  and  lie  Ckarci ;  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Til  Doctrine  <f  ti*  locamation  opraed  (in  Ser- 
inonf ) ;  Kobt.  TumbuU,  Tkeopian^,  or  lie  .Vantfeetation 
of  God  in  Ciritt  Jam ;  John  Fairer,  Bampton  Lecfan 
(1803),  p.  59  sq.;  Robert  Fleming,  TAe  Lofftxnlirapai.or 
a  Ditcourie  concermitg  Ckriit  at  tie  Logoi  (Lond.  1705), 
voL  ii  of  CkriMtology ;  Thomas  Bradbuiy,  Mytterg  of 
Godtinai  eontidertd  im  61  Sermont  (Edinb.  1T95) ;  Wm. 
Sherlock,  Vindication  if  tie  Doctrine  of  tie  Tri^  and 
lie  Ineamalim  of  lie  Son  of  God  (LobA.  mi);  UarciM 
Dods,  On  lie  Incarnation  of  lie  Ettmal  IConf,  with  rec 
noticebyDr.ThomaBChahnera(2ded.lK49)i  BiLRip, 
1832,  p.1;  1849,p.G3<;sq.;Bniwnson'saiiarr.AeF.sec. 
series,  iv,  luG;  v,  137  sq.;  vi,  287  sq.;  Ciarck  Rec.  iv, 
428  sq.;  SiUiotA.  ^ucru,  xi,  729 ;  xii,  52;  xxiv,  41  sq. 
{an  able  art.  on  tlie  theory  of  Incarnation,  April,  1854) ; 
lUaiodiit  Quart. Rec.  iai>i,p.l\*;  ie66,p.290;  Kitto's 
Jo«mal  of  Sacred  Lilrrature,  fiist  series,  iii,  107-llB; 
Tlkolotiical  Kdectici'n,  184:  MassiUon,  "  Lea  caractiiea 
lie  ta  grandeur  de  Jesus  Christ,"  in  (F.yrret  Compbia, 
vi.  107;  on  I  On.  ii,  7, 8;  vii,  89;  Bp.  Stilfingfleet,  Ser- 
KHmi  (1690).  iii,  336  ;  fiossuet,  three  Sermocia,  (Eutm, 
vii,  1 ;  Bp.  AlteihuT)-,  Stmoru,  iv,  61 ;  Joseph  Benson, 
.?rmH>iu,ii,604;  Archbp.  Tilbitson,  (ful.ed.),i,4Sl;  Bp. 
Beveri'lge,  Worit.  ii,  564;  Bp.  Uoine,  Ditc  i,  193;  Bp. 
Van  Miidert,  Woria,  v,  359 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Sermom,  ii, 
29;  C.  Simeon,  Worti,  lix,  170;  KichanI  Duke,  Tie 
ZNtwniy  and  Bvnamls  of  Jena  Ckritl  (1730),  p.  29; 
Thomas  Amohl,  Sermon  on  t  Tim.  iii,  16,  at  Rugby 
(1838)  p.  Ill;  W.A.Bulkr,  Tke  MyUtry  of  Ike  Holy 
Incarnation  (Amer.  ed.),  i,  58 ;  Geon^e  Rawlinaon,  Ser- 
mon on  John  i,  1 1 ,  p.  1 ;  Riggenbach,  ,S<mioi>  ou  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  transL  in  f'otmdatiom  of  our  Faith, 
p.  100.  For  other  sermons  on  the  incantation,  see  Dar- 
ling's CfciopniSa  BOUoffrapiica,  coL  1050,  I0I>3,  1064, 
1M6, 1547, 1595-1597 :  also  Malcolm's  rim/. /wfcJ-,  p.  234. 
Compare  Stanley,  Eait.  Ci.  p.  279, 852 ;  Baplin  Quart. 

(Julv);.4mn-.C)S.«'r.  I870,p.fl2:  Am.  Prtti.  Km. 

,  p.  324 ;  Bit.  Sac.  1870,  p.  1 ;  Jfmvrs*.  Btr.  1H58, 
p. 419;  Bri(.wirf/'or.*:e./in-.186l(Jsn..att.iv);  1866 
(Jsn.) ;  1868  (July) ;  TheoL  Kebd.  iii,  167;  Balkl.  Thiol 
l867(Jaii.),  p.ZSsq.  See  also  references  to  the  Mibject, 
more  or  less  ex  tens  ve,  in  Litri  of  drill,  by  Repp,  Kuhn, 
Baumgarten,  Ewald,  Van  Oslenee,  Neander,  Jeremy 
'Taylor,  EUicott,  Pressensi',  Young.  Andrews;  Lichten- 
slein's  Jrim  Ckriitai,  Abrim  iriitre  Lrbrm,  in  Henog^ 
Real- Kncsfnp.  vol.  ^i  al-w  Bibliogmphy  of  life  of  Je- 
sus in  Hase-B/.<5niy«u  (Lps.  1854);  also  titeratore  un- 
der Chwstoloot,  VOL  ii,  p.  284.    (J.K-B.) 
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IncartoUti,  a  tenn  Tiit  Uie  eertificiUi  of  Ubcntion 
given  Id  Mifa  or  lUvcs  of  churchei  uid  monaUerU*  who 
wen  Uber««d.— PielWi  Um.  La.  viii,  Wl. 

lDC«Ktratfira  (tiptikTUm)  a  ■  nune  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  a  small  place  in  the  alur-stonea  net 
apaitfur  tbenoraeaoruiaU'ielica.— Pierer,  L'tae.  La. 


IncenHrinm  (or  Incenb 


lucanaatloii  ia  the  %hdng  •nd  buming  of  the  in- 

InoenBO  (Tli^Sp,  kttorah',  Deui.  ixxiii,  10;  luu- 
■lly  ri^ijp,  lato'rtA,  which  ia  once  applied  likewiae  to 
the /of  of  nuna,  being  the  part  alwaya  burned  in  sacn- 
6ce;  once  ^Sp,  titia-',  3a.  xliv,  21;  all  forma  of  the 
verb  *^^p,  prop'  If  tmekt,  hence  to  cauae  an  odor  by 
burning,  olUn  itaelf  applied  lo  the  act  of  burning  in- 
eenae ;  Greek,  3v/unfia  and  cognate  terma ;  aoraetimea 
njia'b,  trb-mA',  laa.  uliii,  28;  lit,  6;  Ixvi,  8;  J«.  vi, 
20 ;  xvii,  36 ;  xli,  b^raakmcaur,  aa  elaewhere  rendered), 
a  perfume  which  itivca  ftnth  ila  fragnnee  b^  buming;, 
and,  in  particular,  that  perfume  which  wa»  lurried  upon 
the  Jewiah  alur  of  incenae.  (See  Weimar,  De  tuJOu 
orvoiafum,  Jen.  1678.)  Sec  Altar.  Indeed,  the  bum- 
iag  of  incenae  aeema  lo  have  been  conMdered  among 
the  Hcbrewa  so  much  of  an  act  of  wonhip  oi  aacied  of- 
fering that  we  read  not  of  any  other  uae  of  ui 
thia  antong  them.  Nor  among  the  Egypti 
diacoTct  any  trace  of  bumed  perfume 
dotal  uae;  but  in  Peruan  acolpturea  we 
burned  befoTe  the  king.  The  offering  of 
formed  a  part  of  the  religioua  ceremontn  of  moat  an- 
cient nations.  Tbe  Egypliana  burned  r«n  in  honor  of 
the  aun  at  ila  riaing,  mynh  when  at  its  meridian,  and 
a  mixture  called  kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinaon,  Ane. 
Kgspl.  V,  SIS).  Plutarch  (/V  1$.  el  0:  c  lii,  Ixzx)  de- 
acribcakupbi  a*  a  mixture  ofuxleen  ingredienta.  "Ir 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  le  offered  lo  the  Lingam  ri: 
times  in  twenty-four  bonra"  (Roberta,  Oriatal  IOumI.  p. 
SG8).  It  was  also  an  clenunt  in  the  idolatrous  wonhip 
of  the  Israelilea  (Jcr.  Jii,  12,  IT;  xlviii,  36;  3  Cbron. 
xxxiv,  !£). 

1.  The  incense  employed  in  the  aerrice  of  the  taber- 
nacle wai  distinguiabed  u  O^Sljn  r^t3|3  (ktldrah 
kai'tanmim;  Eiod.iiT,6,tn«n«o/fA<oroiBn*.-  Sept. 
q  auv3(inc  tov  HvitiiiULTOi  \  Vulg.  Mjnnuinala  btmi 
«<DrT>,-A.y."aweetinoense'').  The  ingredienta  of  the 
SBcted  incenae  are  enumerated  with  great  precision  in 
Exod.  XXX,  SI,  85 :  "  Take  unto  thee  sweet  apices,  sCac- 
U  (qS),  malapli),  and  onycha  (rbniD,  iHeduleth},  and 
galbaoum  (naVn^  rirthmah) ;  these  sweet  apices  with 
pure  frankincense  (njab,  liiomih) :  of  each  shall  tbere 
be  a  like  weight.  And  thon  shall  make  of  it  ■  perfiune, 
a  confection  alter  the  art  of  the  apolhecary,  tempered 
together,  pure  and  holy."  See  each  of  Iheac  ingredients 
in  its  alphabetical  place.  AU  incense  which  was  not 
made  of  these  ingiedieiils  was  called  n^J  '^''^P  C^ 
ttrii  z4rdi),  "  strange  incense,"  Exod.  XXX,  9,  and  was 
forbidden  to  be  offered.    According  to  Raahi  on  Exod. 

equal  proponiona,  seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  eacli. 
lliey  were  compounded  by  the  akill  of  the  apothecary, 
to  whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was  de- 
voted a  portion  of  the  Temple,  called,  from  the  name  uf 
the  bmily  whose  tapedal  duty  it  was  tn  prepare  tbe 
incenae,  "  the  house  of  Abtinea."  So  in  the  large  tem- 
ples of  India  "  is  retained  a  man  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  distil  awect  waters  from  Sowers,  anil  to  extract  oil 
from  wood,  flowem,  and  other  aubatancea"  (Roberts,  Ori- 
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the  incenae  was  intrusted  waa  one  of  tbe  fifteen  WT 
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(memiiiMim),  or  prefects  of  the  Temple.  Constant  watch 
kept  in  the  house  uf  Abtinea  that  tbe  inoense  might 
lys  be  in  readincoa  (Buxlorf,  I,txicxm  Talnuid.  a.  v. 
01^:33X).  In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already 
mentioned,  Janhi  enumeralea  seven  others,  thus  making 
'  ch  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  cofnmnni- 
cated  to  Hoses  on  Mount  SioaL  JoeephiH  ( War,  r,  &, 
IS  thirteen.  The  proportions  of  the  adjdi- 
tional  apices  ate  given  by  Maimonida  (CfU  h 
daik,  ii,£,  §  8)  as  follows:  uf  myrrh,  cassia,  q' 
and  saffron,  aiteen  manehs  each ;  of  coetua,  twelve  ma- 
nehs i  cinnamon,  nine  manehs;  sweet  bark,  three  ma- 
nehs, Tbe  weight  of  the  whole  confection  waa  368  m^ 
ueha.  To  these  was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
om,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called 
"  the  amoke-raiaer"  (^199  nbxQ,  nodfaA  6ili6n),  known 
only  to  the  cunning  bi  auch  mattera,  to  whom  tbe  aecnt 
descended  by  Iradition.  In  Ihe  ordinary  doily  serricc 
was  used,  balf  in  tbe  morning  and  half  in 
f.  Allowing,  then,  one  maneh  of  incense  for 
each  day  of  the  solar  year,  the  three  manehs  which  n- 
ire  again  pounded,  and  used  by  the  high- 
priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  \i).  A  store 
of  it  waa  constantly  kept  in  the  Temple  (Joseph,  ll'ar, 
S,  3).  The  further  direcliona  ore  that  this  precion 
compound  should  be  made  or  bnriicn  op  into  iiiinat« 
particles,  and  that  it  should  be  deposited,  aa  a  taj  holy 
[,  in  the  tabernacle  "  before  the  testimony"  (or  aik). 
le  ingredienta  are  so  minutely  sprdHed,  there  waa 
ing  lo  prevent  wealthy  persona  from  having  a  avt- 
ilar  perfume  for  private  use:  this,  therefore,  waa  fbf^ 
bidden  under  pain  of  excommunication :  '  V«  shall  not 
make  to  yourselves  according  to  the  compooition  theiv- 
of !  it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  tot  the  Lord.  Wboao- 
erer  shall  make  Uke  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall 
even  bo  cut  off  tnm  hia  people"  (ver.  87,  38).  So  in 
some  part  of  India,  according  to  Uichaclis  (Motaitdui 
BechI,  art.  S49),  it  was  considered  high  treason  for  any 
person  to  moke  use  of  Ihe  best  sort  of  caUni^k,  which 
waa  for  the  service  of  tbe  king  alone.  The  word  which 
he  varioua  inf^redienta  oa  being  "tempered 
together"  literally  means  lallid  ("i"^^,  Bunullart). 
The  Chaldee  and  (ireek  versions,  however,  have  set  the 
iple  of  rendering  it  by  mirrdoT  bnjMmf,  as  if  ibeii 
idea  was  that  the  ditTctent  ingredients  were  to  be  mixed 
together,  just  ss  salt  is  mixed  with  any  substance  orcf 
which  it  is  sprinkled.  Aiiiawotth  contends  for  tbe  lit- 
eral meaning,  inasmuch  aa  the  law  (],ev.  ij,  18]  express- 
In  support  of  this  he  ut»  Haimonides,  who  affirms  that 
there  was  not  anything  offered  on  the  altar  wiihoot 
salt,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offbring,  and  the 
blood,  and  Ihe  wood ;  and  of  the  incenae  be  eay^  still 
more  expresaly.  that  "  the^  added  to  it  a  cab  of  sale' 
In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  supposed,  our  Saviout 
aays.  "  Every  sscriAce  aball  be  salted  with  aolt"  (Mark 
ix,  49).  Ainaworth  further  remarks  1  "I  four  speech  is 
tobealways  with  grace,  seasonedwitb  salt,  as  the  apos- 
tle teaches  (CnL  iv,  6),  how  much  more  should  oar  in- 
cenae, otir  prayers  unto  God,  be  therewith  seasoned  f" 
It  ia  difflcult,  however,  to  see  how  ao  anomalous  a  snb- 
Btonoe  OS  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the  prepaia- 
tinn ;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
was,  it  was  probably  added  in  the  act  of  offering.  See 
Salt.  Tbe  expresaion  I^B  ^9  (bad  btbad).  Exud. 
XXX,  34,  is  interpreted  by  Uie  Chaldee  ■■  weight  by 
weight,"  that  ia,  an  equal  weight  of  each  (comp.  Jarchi, 
ad  loc) ;  and  this  rendering  is  adapted  by  out  verstop. 
Others,  however,  and  among  them  AbsvEira  and  Hai- 
monides,  consider  it  as  aigniryingthateacb  of  the  ^licn 
was  separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  aflerwardi 
mixed. 

S,  Aaron,  as  high-prieat,  waa  originally  appointed  to 
offer  incense,  but  iu  the  daily  service  of  tbe  aeooDd  Tem- 
ple the  ofGee  devolved  upon  the  inf^nr  priests,  tnm 
among  whom  one  waa  chosen  by  lot  (Miahiia,ri>iisn,  i^ 
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i;  Lake  i,9)  each  mranins  uid  evening  (Abarbuiel,Oa 
tjr.  X,  1).  A  peculiu  ble«ing  was  nuppoMd  lo  b«  at- 
UcbKl  h>  thin  Krrice,  inil  in  urder  thac  all  might  >han 
ia  h,  the  lot  wai  caM  amoriK  tho«  who  were  ''  nuw  ta 
tbe  iooeiiae,'' iraii]>r«aiained  (Mishna,romii,l.c.;  Bar- 
loon,  0*  Tamil,  v,  2).  Uiziah  wu  punished  fur  hja 
(naoiiiplian  in  attempting  to  infringe  the  pterogativea 

bom  ineeue  (2  Chron,  iivi.  16-21 ;  Joeeph,  Anl.ix,  10, 
i).  The  officiating  priot  appointed  another,  whose  uf- 
ta  il  waa  lu  take  the  flie  from  the  bnzen  allar.  Ao 
nndioK  lo  Hainwiuda  {Tamid  C^mu,  ii,  8;  iii,  6),  thia 
fin  waa  taken  ftom  the  accond  pile,  wbich  wai  over 
agaiodt  (be  S.E.  oomei  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offeriug, 
dad  vaa  of  Hg-tree  wood.  A  lilver  shorel  (rtFlln^, 
marlUal)  waa  fine  aUed  with  the  live  eoala,  and  afler- 
mnb  emptied  tntu  a  golden  one,  nniller  than  the  for- 
tDct,  ao  that  aome  of  the  coals  were  apilled  (Hiahna, 
Tamid,T,bi  roma,iv,Ai  comp.  Kev.  viii.fi).  Aootber 
pieit  cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which 
had  been  left  at  the  previous  offering  of  incense  (Hisb- 
na,r<nii[(ui,6,9;  vi,  1). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  «i>re  specifled  in  the 
tiiKmctinflifintgi\-en  toMos«(Exod.![iit,T,R).  The 
morning  incense  was  oflered  whin  the  lamps  were  trim- 
med ID  the  holy  place,  and  before  the  sacriflce,  when  the 
watchman  set  fui  (be  purpose  announced  the  break  of 
day  (Itiibna,  Yorna,  iii,  I,  5).  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  "  between  the  evenings,"  after  the  erening  sac- 
rific*  and  before  the  driuk-offeringa  were  ofliu<ed,  in- 
tense waa  again  bnmt  on  tbe  golden  altar  which  "  be- 
Imgsd  to  the  orw^le"  (I  Kinga  vi,  ti),  and  atood  bcToto 
the  veil  which  leparaMd  the  hnlv  plaice  from  the  Huiy 
of  HoBn.  (he  (brone  of  God  (Kev,  viii,  4 ;  Phllo,  iJc 
A-im.  iim.  §  S). 

When  the  prieat  entered  the  holy  place  with  the  in- 
ooue,  all  tbe  people  were  removed  Irom  the  Temple, 
and  fmm  between  (he  porch  and  the  altar  (Maimoniden, 
TomU  Vmni,  iii,  e  1  compare  Luke  i,  I0>.  The  inceuse 
vss  then  iHwigbt  from  the  home  of  Aoiinn  in  a  large 
THsel  of  gold  called  >^X  (copA),  in  which  waa  a  phial 
(^TXi<uijt,properiy*^dfa/rier^)  containing  the  incense 
(Xiriina,  Tamid,  v,  4).  The  anstant  prieata  who  at- 
louW  to  the  lamp^  'Jie  clearing  of  the  golden  altar 
hoin  the  cinders,  and  the  fetching  Are  Ikim  (he  altar  o( 
bomt-offering,  performed  their  offices  nof^y,  bowed  to- 
irsidi  the  ark  of  the  coveoant,  and  left  the  holy  place 
before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  lo  oiler  incenH,  en- 
Icied.  Prufuund  ulence  was  observed  among  the  con- 
pffiatiofi  who  were  praying  without  (comp.  Rev.  viii, 
1),  ud  at  a  lignai  from  the  prefect  tbe  priest  cast  the 
UKtDM  on  the  Bie  (Hishna,  Tamil,  vi.  3),  and,  bowing 
RTuently  towards  (be  Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly 
Uckward^  not  prolonging  his  prayer  that  he  might  not 
■Unn  tbe  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  Chat  he 
W  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unwortbily  (Lev.  ivi, 
UiLDkei.2li  Hishna,  roma,v,  I).  When  he  came 
Mt  be  pronounced  tbe  bteaaing  in  Numlx  vi,  24-20,  the 
'nagnfihah'  aoundod,  and  the  Levites  buiat  forth  into 
■niK,  lEcompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the  Temple  mu- 
nc.ibaiDuiMl  of  which,  say  theRabbina,  could  lie  heard 
»  bt  IS  Jericho  (Mishna,  TimU,  iii,  H).  It  is  poaaihie 
(hit  this  may  be  alluded^  in  Kev.  viii,  6.  Tbe  priest 
Ums  onptied  the  censer  in  ■  clean  place,  and  hung  it 
n  goe  of  (be  honn  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.     See 

On  the  day  of  alooeiDcnt  the  aarvice  was  differenU 
I'm  bigh-firiiEet,  atUr  sacriflciDg  tbe  bullock  aa  a  ain- 
<Aiing  for  himself  and  hia  family,  (ook  incense  in  his 
kfl  hmd,  and  a  golden  shovel  fllled  wi[h  Uva  coals  fnan 
*•  west  aide  of  the  brazen  altar  (Jarcbi,  On  /^r.  xvi. 
>^  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holiea.  He 
<'*>  placed  the  ahovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two 
•■•>■  In  (he  second  Temple,  where  (here  was  no  ark,  a 
^**  wu  ubstituted.  Then,  sprinkling  the  incense 
Vn  ihs  coala,  be  suyed  till  the  house  was  fllled  with 


smoke,  aiid,walking  slowly  backwarda,canie  without  the 
N'eil,  where  he  praj'cd  for  a  short  tin»  (Maimonides, 
I'om  Aaisb^ur, quoted  by  Ainsworth,  lAiLa.  xvi;  On- 
tram,  Oe  Sucrt/iciu,  i,  8,  S  11).     See  ATONUitLNT,  Day 

3.  With  re 


WhUa 


.be  symbolical  meaning  of 
lany  and  widely  differenL 
1  it  merely  ai  a  perfume  neaignea 
ivia  arising  from  (he  beaals  which 
were  slaughtered  for  (he  daily  sacrilice,  other  interpre(> 
en  have  allowed  their  imaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied 
with  the  wildest  speculations  of  the  Midrashim.  I'hilo 
(y™  ttr.  die.  *=r.M(.  §  41,  p.  5U1)  conceives  the  st«t« 
and  onycha  to  be  lymbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  galba- 
num  and  frankincense  of  air  and  lire.  Joseph  us,  follow- 
ing (be  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingredi- 
enla  of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products  of 
the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God  and  for  God 
( IVar,  V,  5,  5).  As  the  Temple  or  tabernacle  was  the 
palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  tha 
ark  of  (bo  covenant  his  (brone,  so  the  incense,  in  the 
ofrinion  of  some,  coireqwndcd  to  the  perfumes  in  which 
(he  luxurious  monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.    It  may 

on  Eiuid.  XXX,  I,  says  the  mystical  aigniticatiau  is''8ui- 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  k  lipids,  on  Exod. 
XXX,  S4,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emUem  of  propitiation, 
and  finds  a  s\-inbalical  meaning  in  the  aeveral  ingredi- 
ents. Fairbaim  (T^pologg  iff  Scriplurr,  ii,  3^),  with 
many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  (he  reality  of  which 
inoense  is  the  symbol,  founding  hia  conclusion  uponPsa. 
cxli,2;  Rev.T.S;  vui,3,4.  OOit  {8ymb,d.  Moi-CiOL 
voL  i,  c  vi,  §  4)  oppoaes  this  view  of  the  subject  on  the 
groDid  that  the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not 
the  producing  of  (be  smoke,  which  presata  like  prayer 
towards  heaven,  bu(  tbe  spreading  of  the  fragmncv. 
Hia  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  SiUows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  God.  Tbe  oldest  prayers  consisted  in 
theraereenumerationof  tbe  several  tiilea  of  God,  The 
Scripture  places  incense  in  dose  relationship  (u  prayer, 
BO  that  offering  incense  is  synonymoua  with  wonhip. 
Heuce  incense  llaelf  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of  God. 
The  ingredients  o[  the  incense  oorrespood  severally  to 
the  perfections  of  God,  though  it  is  imposable  to  decide 
to  which  1^  the  four  namea  of  God  each  belongs.  Per> 
haps  stacte  correaponda  to  TtVV  {Jt^ovai),  onycha  lo 
B^rf^X  (^IiMiin),  galbanum  (o  ^  (rJni),  and  frankin- 
cense (0  tiil^  ikadSth).  Sach  is  Bahr's  eipoaition  of 
the  symbolism  uf  incenae,  rather  ingenious  than  logicaL 
Looking  upon  incense  in  conneclLon  with  (be  olher  cer- 
emonial observances  of  (he  Uoaaic  ritual,  it  would  rath- 
er seem  lo  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of 
Ihst  which  mskea  prayer  acceptable,  the  inlercesaion  of 
ChrisU  In  Itev.  viii,  3,  4,  the  incense  ia  spoken  of  »M 
something  distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  pray- 
en  of  all  the  saints  (oomp.  Luke  i,  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v,  3 

are  said  lu  be  the  pnyera  of  sainta.  Psa.  cxli, !,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  mili(a(e  against  this  conclusiDn  \  hut  if 
it  be  argued  fi^)m  this  passage  that  incoise  is  an  em- 
blem of  prayer,  it  must  also  be  aUowed  that  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  has  (he  same  symbolical  meaning.     Sea 

PXRFUMK. 

INCENSE,  Chbibtiah.  The  use  of  incense  in  wor. 
ship  waa  no(  carried  over  from  (he  Jcwiitli  (o  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  yet  it  is  B(ill  employed,  with  other  super- 

sdlious  usages,  in  the  Komish  Churrh,  and  in  some  of 
the  Oriental  churchea.  The  incense  used  is  either  the 
rennuus  gum  otiAtaam^  brought  from  Arabia  or  (he 
East  Indies,  or  an  imitation  of  it  rasnufaclured  by  (he 
lists.    Tbe  latter  is  n 


1.  It  is 


EsoflheChrial 


jiChur 


It  used  in  tbe  fii 
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enicmwnU  o(  tlie  Chriidui  emperora  i^tuml  iU  uic. 

"  Tbe  very  pUcea  or  boiua  where  it  could  be  proved  ui 
have  been  done  were,  by  ■  law  ot  Theodouus,  cucifii- 
cated  by  the  govemmeul"  (comp.  Gotho^  Dt  Statu  Pa- 
gan, lab.  Ckria.  Imper.  leg.  VI).  A  few  grsini  of  in- 
ceose  thrown  by  •  devotee  upon  ■  pit;ui  a] tu-  coiucituted 
■u  act  of  wurBhLp.  Tbe  apologutn  for  CbriBiianity,  Ar* 
Dobius  (CoMni  GaU.  2),  Tertullum  {^ApoL  SO),  and  Uc- 
tutlius  (i,  20),  make  distiuct  and  separate  statements 


."Chria 


tf>peara  likely  that  tbe  use  of  incense  was  fine  begun  in 
(mler  to  purify  tbe  air  of  the  uawholeeame  chatnbera, 
caverns,  etc,  in  which  Chriationi  were  compelled  to 
worship.  Just  ai  candies  were  employed  neceanoiily,  | 
even  by  day,  iu  eubiemnean  places.  Even  Komaniit 
writers  (e.  R.  Claude  de  Vert)  aanrt  thiL  Caidinol 
Bona,  indeed  {Set  Lilurgic  i,  25),  seeks  to  derive  the 
use  of  incense  in  woiship  from  apostolical  times,  but  his 
aignment  is  worthless.  Tbe  prindpal  argument  of  the 
Romanists  rests  upon  Rev.  v,9;"  Golden  viali  full  of 
adors,  which  are  the  ptayera  of  sainta;"  as  if  anything 
eould  be  argued,  for  practical  worship,  from  the  highly 
symbolical  language  of  that  beautiful  passage.  Censers 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  The  first  dear  proof  of  the  use  ofln- 
ccnse  at  the  communion  occurs  in  the  time  of  Gregor}' 
tbe  Great,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  After 
that  period  it  became  common  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Its  Bijiitlail  repraenlatum  is.  according  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic outhoritiee,  (I)  contrition  (Eccles.  ilv)i  (2)  the 
presehing  of  tbe  Gospel  (S  On.  u,  H)i  (3)  the  prayers 
uf  the  faithful  (Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  Rev.  v,  S-24) ;  (1)  the  vir- 
tue of  saints  (Cant,  iii,  6).  See  aboi-e.  Incense  is 
chiefly  used  in  tbe  solemn  (or  high)  mass,  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  solemn  conseoations  of  objects  in- 
tended for  use  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  There  are,  however,  also,  minor  incensations, 
and  some  of  the  monastic  associations  even  dUITered  in 
hs  use.  Thus  the  Cistercians  used  incense  oriy  on  fes- 
tivals, while  the  Benedictines  and  Ougniacs  introduced 

S.  The  ceuMor  (tharibuluro)  is  a  broien  pot  holding 
coals  on  which  the  incense  bums.  Tbe  censci  is  held 
by  three  chains,  varying  in  length,  bat  generally  about 
three  feet  long.  When  longer,  tbe  use  of  them  by  the 
boys  who  act  as  censer-bearers  becomes  quite  a  feat  of 
gymnastics.  During  the  mass,  the  incense  is  thrown 
aver  Che  altar  and  over  the  ' 
deacon  who  serves,  kneeling. 
tify  this  incensing  of  the  priest  on  the  theory  that  he 
represents  Christ,  and  that  therefore  the  homage,  typi- 
fied by  the  incense,  is  rendered  to  Christ  through  his 
reprcsenta^ve  at  tbe  oltoi. 


e  pope  is,  that  " 


e  pof* 


who  incenses  him 
when  the  pope  is  Mtting,  the  incensor  must  kneel."  No 
symbolical  or  mystical  meaning  has  been  found  for  this 
odd  rule ;  the  real  one  doubtlem  is,  that  when  the  pt^ 
is  standing,  a  kneeling  boy  could  not  so  manipulate  the 
censei  as  to  make  the  incense  reach  the  poniifTs  nos- 
trila.    After  the  altar  and  officisting  priest  are  incensed. 


t,  and  last  ol 


nofth 


rsrds  the  congisgaiion.  As 
and  as  "  human  vanity  creeps 
in  eVBiywhere"  (Bergier,B.v.Encen»),  kings,  great  men, 
and  public  ol^cials  are  incensed  separaiely,  and  before 
the  mass  of  the  people.  See  Berpier,  Otrt.  <fe  Tirolo- 
pir,  ii,  423 ;  Migne,  Did.  df  LitUTgir,  p.  635  sq. ;  Kttg- 
htja,  Orifi.  Koda.  book  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  21;  Coleman,  Att- 
eiail  Chruliamts,xxi,li:  Walcott,  .VacrnJ  J  nsJWbgr, 
p.  325  sq. ;  Adolphns,  Conpeodaiia  TiiilnfiFvm,  p.  74 ; 
Broughton,  BiilMhtca  HM.  Saera,  i,  Ml';  Uiddleton, 
Ltfttr/rom  Borne,  p.  15 ;  Riddle,  Ckritltam  Anliq.  p.  699 
sq. ;  Siegel,  Ilandb.  der  Ckri^-Kirdd.  A  lUrdamet,  ii, 
441  aq.     See  CeNsEB. 

Inceat  (Idt.  in,  not;  oufiu,  chaste),  the  crime  of 
seaual  commerce  with  a  person  within  the  degrees  for- 
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bidden  hy  the  (Levitical)  law  (see  Trier,  De  Ugtbtu  Mo- 

laicii  de  mmMu,  Prcft  a.  Oder,  1T26),  8«e  A 
CoNaAKOuiNiTr.  "An  instinct  almost  innate  ma 
venal,"  says  Gibbon  {Dtdme  amd  fall  of  Iht  I 
JCmpirr,  iv,  851),  "appears  to  prohibit  the  ince 
commerce  of  parents  and  childKn  in  the  infinite  Bcrin 
of  ascending  and  descending  generationa.  C<mc^nimg 
the  oblique  and  culUtaral  branches,  nature  is  indiSemt, 
reason  mute,  anil  custom  various  and  aibitrary.  to 
Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admit- 
ted without  scruple  or  exception ;  a  Spartan  might  (•- 
pouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Atheniao  tliM  of 
his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  unde  with  his  niece 
were  applaaded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  union  of  tbe  dear- 
Flalions.  The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were 
'  tempted  by  interest  or  siqietstition  to  multiply 
iibidden  degrees ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned 
tbe  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whetbet 
first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  xntcxdicti 
revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  nuclea,  and 
treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  Just  imitation  al  tb* 
ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud  maniias  of  the 
republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by 
free  citizens;  on  honorable,  at  least  on  ingenuoos  hirth, 
was  required  for  the  spoose  of  a  senator;  but  tbe  blood 
of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  irith 
the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of  ^  stranger'  d^ 
graded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice  to  live  the  concubimer  <rf 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus."  Vurligero,  king  of  South 
Britain,  equalled,  or,  rather,  excelled  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians  in  wickedneas  by  marrying  bis  own  daughter. 
The  queen  of  Portugal  was  married  to  her  uncle;  and 
Che  prince  of  Brazil,  tbe  son  of  that  incesluoua  inai- 
liage,  wedded  his  aunt  But  they  had  diipcns»tio«ti 
for  these  tmnatural  marriages  (rom  hit  lu/limttt.  "  la 
order,"  says  Taley,  "to  preserve  chastity  in  families 
and  between  persons  of  different  sexes  brongbt  up  and 
Uving  together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy,  it  is 
necessary,  by  every  method  poasible,  to  ineulcole  ao  ab- 
horrence of  incestuous  conjunctions;  which  abborrCDCe 
can  only  be  upheld  by  the  absolute  reptvbacion  of  all 

this  principle  the  morriapr,  as  well  as  other  cohabita- 
tion of  brothers  and  sisters  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all 
who  usually  live  in  the  ssme  fsmily,  may  be  said  to  be 
forbidden  by  Che  law  of  nature.  Restricttons  which  ex- 
tend to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than  what  thta  rea- 
son makea  it  necessary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage 
are  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law  which 
ordains  them,  and  can  only  be  JuniBed  by  their  tenden- 
cy to  diffuse  wealth,  to  connect  fimihes,  or  to  proBMte 
some  political  advantage.'  The  Roman  law  calls  inces- 
tuous connection  IncrKitt  jurii  gmiium.  while  it  deaig- 
nates  as  Inatlvi  jtirit  ni^ilit  the  interconiso  between 
other  members  of  the  families  whi 
the  forbidden  degrees.  Tbe  principal  law  a 
cesi,  however,  is  the  Lex  Jtitia  de  adalttriit 
of  Augustus.  Children  bom  of  incest  (Men  wCFsrHon) 
are  by  it  bastardized.  The  canon  law  extended  the  for- 
bidden degrees  very  far,  thus  ^ving  a  more  extended 
signification  to  the  appellation  of  iiu:tst.  By  it  a  dia- 
tinccion  was  made  between  the  Incetlia  jtirii  dirin,  re- 
lating to  such  degrees  of  relationihip  as  were  already 
condemned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  tbe  Inrrrnii  jarit 
hanani,  relating  only  to  such  degren  within  wbidi 
marriage  is  forbidden  by  eccleaiaatical  laws.  Bat  as 
in  the  latter  case  dispensations  can,  in  the  Rconish 
Church,  always  be  obtained,  this  form  of  incest  is  mere- 
ly considered  an  oflfense  against  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
The  penal  statute  of  Chsrln  V  concrniinginctst  is  baaed 
on  the  Roman  law.  but  indudes  also  cohabitation  wiib 
a  daughter-in-law,  a  olep-daugbter,  and  a  molber^n- 
law.  Consequently  incest,  properly  so  called,  can  only 
take  place  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  bnKben 
and  Hsters,  parents-in-law  and  cbildren-in-law,  Mep- 
parents  and  step-children.  Prosecution  for  incest,  how- 
ever, is  legal  oiily  in  cases  when  persons  have  had  ick> 


raCHANTMENT 


«tl  inlercoacM  wiUioot  manUge ;  i 

irbtre  nuiriage  hM  been  eontracted  in  guod  hilb,  ina 

only  aflenranU  the  aontncb>Tii  becoaie  awuv  of  theti 

the  ouio  ii  b«aed  on  the  Levicical,  md  from  which  tbt 
rale  of  the  Komin  Uw  iliffen  very  liltle,  piohibiu  idit- 
tiMge  between  idations  within  tAree  def^reea  of  kindreU ; 
eoB^Hitiiig  the  genetatioiu  not  IVam,  but  through  the 
common  uicestor,  and  acooiuiting  affinity  the  name  a« 
onaanguiiuty.  The  iuue.  however,  or  such  moiriagH 
an  not  haalanlized  unleaa  the  ptrenu  be  lUvorced  dur- 
ing iheit  lifetime.  Penaltiea  ate  oiacted  for  incest  and 
iu>chudty  vaiyiog  from  liinple  impriaomnent  to  hard 
labor  fijr  a  terro  of  five  or  mx  yean.  Sexual  intereonnie 
hetwMO  partiee  in  diRereat  degrees  of  the  collateni 
Unee  ia  in  many  caaea  conridned  only  aa  punuhabk 
by  tbe  p^oe  reguUliona.  The  aaceiidtnu  an  generally 
poniahed  more  wverely  than  the  iteaoendanta.  The 
modsn  Jewi  permit  the  mairia^  orcouana,  and  even 
of  the  uncle  by  ■  niece.  See  Pierer,  Vmetrml  Leri- 
iiM,vtii,»ll;  PtStj,  Mural Pkiii>*<ipiy,i,ai6Ki.;  Buck, 
T'Ambjrico'  DieHimaiy,  •.  v. 

nfCEST,  Spirituai,  an  ideal  crime  committed  be- 
twaen  two  penona  who  have  a  apiritual  alliance,  by 
taaana  of  baptiain  or  eonSnoarion.  Thia  ridicuknu  fkn- 
cy  waa  made  uae  of  aaaninatniment  ofgreat  tyranny  in 
tira^  when  the  power  of  the  pope  waa  unlimited,  even 
qowoa  being  aometime*  divotrad  apon  thi*  preterm. 
ImaM  tptrilual  ia  alao  understood  of  a  vicar  or  other 
bsHAoaiy  who  holda  two  benrflcea,  one  whenof  de- 
pnd>  upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Such  spiritual 
iaccat  render*  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  bene- 
flcca  Tacanl Uendeiam's  Bucit. 

Inohkntmeiit.    See  EMCHAimiEirT. 

Inoliofer,  Mblchioh,  a  German  Jeuit,  waa  bom  at 
Tienna  or  at  GUni  (Hungary)  in  16B4.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jeaui  ia  1607,  and  studied  philosophy,  math- 
cnuuica,  and  theology  at  Heaaina,  where  he  afterwaida 
Inatiact^d.  In  1636  he  went  to  Kome,  and  became  a 
mnnbeT  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and  of  the 
Holy  Office,  but  was  called  from  thence  to  the  college 
at  Macermta  in  1016.  He  died  in  1&4H  at  Milan.  His 
ptincipal  work!  are  Epiitoia  B.  Maria  ad  Matanetitti 
rmlai  cimdicafa  (IBM):  —  Hiiloria  intra  I,atvalfilu 
(1S36):  — ^anoht  tedetiaiHci  ngwi  Hmgaria  (1M4) 
(tDComplele).  Under  the  paeudonyme  of  Eugenius  Id- 
vande  NinevRiais  be  defended  his  order  and  ita  educa- 
tional system  against  the  attacks  of  Scioppius  (Schopp), 
In  rtfut«Iion  of  whom  he  wrote  Mveral  pamphleta  (1638-  | 
1S41).  He  waa  alan  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Monardtia  Soliptomm  (Venice,  1652;  French  iransla- 
Uon,  AmsL  IT33, 13mo) ;  but  Oudin  proved,  in  an  edition 
ot  Niceron,  that  tbia  work  is  the  production  of  count 
Scotti  of  I'iacenia,  who  entered  the  order  in  1616,  but 
became  diacontented,  and  retired  nnm  it  in  1615.  See 
Nkeron, J/<n.poiirwrrir,etc.,xxxv,83;-846;  xxxix, 
1S5-!S0;  Hrnog,  Rtal-Encsldop.  vi,  648;  Bayle,  BimI. 
bid.  iii,  663  aq. ;  ThtoL  Unr.  Jjx.  i,  405. 

Incineratio  ia  a  name  in  the  Romish  Church  for 
ttw  conseeiation  oTa  certain  quantity  of  ashes,  and  [he 
qtinkling  oT  them  over  the  heads  of  the  officiatiug  cler- 
gy and  the  worshipping  congregation,  with  the  follow. 
ing  adnkoojtioti,  ptonounced  by  the  ofGc' 


,1  IN  CXENA  DOMINI 

iDClplentes  (hegantri)  ia  one  of  the  nam«  by 
which  the  catechumens  of  the  early  Chriatian  Church 
were  called.    See  Catechumens. 


cise  of  thought  and 
msequences  of  them, 
r  acquired. 


Inclinalions  are  of  two  kinds, 
.  Nalural  are  such  as  we  iiften 
years  differ 


Of  oi 


Supptr,  the 


irally  revengefiil ;  of  another,  ib 
patient  and  forgiving.  S.  Arquimi  inclinations  are 
such  as  are  superinduced  by  custom,  which  are  calicil 
habita,  and  these  are  pitber  good  or  evil.    See  Habit  i 

WlLl. 

Inoliua.     See  Anachoretb. 

In  Ccbub  Domini  (Lat.  al  Ike  Lord"!  i 
opening  words  of  the  document)  is  the  namr 
brated  papal  bulL  "  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls,  the  work 
of  a  single  pope,  but,  with  additiuns  and  modifiealions 
at  various  timee,  dales  back  from  the  Middle  Agee; 
some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V,  others  to  Clement 
V,  and  some  to  Boniface  VTII.  Its  present  form,  how- 
ever, it  teoeived  Ihns  the  popes  Julius  II  and  Paul  III, 
and,  flnaay,  from  Urban  VIU,  in  1627,  from  that  time 
it  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  published 
annually  on  Holy  Thursday,"  whence  its  name;  after- 
warda  Eaater  Monday  was  substituted.  The  contenta 
of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile  subied  of  controversy. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  summary  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  cenattrea,  especially  against  all  heretical  sects, 
which  are  cuned  in  it  by  their  several  doignarioDB,  their 
exoommunicaUon  renewed,  and  the  same  punishment 
threatened  to  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  schism,  sacri- 
lege, usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
pope,  forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  Church  proper^, 
peraonal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  intts- 
rupCionoftheliee  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with  Rom^ 
etc  The  bull,  however,  atlbaugh,  as  indicated,  mainly 
dealing  with  onences  against  the  Church,  also  di 


imilaro 


.  ofpir. 


member  chat  doat  thou  art,  and  ur 
tifegory  the  <in 


."(Ke 
It  thou  shall  u 


It  (towards  the  close  of  the  6ih  cen- 
not  fully  established  till  towards  the 
cod  of  the  1 2th  cailnry,  when  it  received  the  sanction 
of  popeCelestinelll.  (>r%or7  the  Great  is  in  all  prob- 
tidity  abo  the  fouitder  of  Ash-Wednesday,  which  is 
Hppoaed  to  deriva  iu  name  from  the  above  eertmonial 
■oricc  generally  performed  on  that  day.  See  Riddle, 
OrHftiM  AMitvi4irt,  p.  667;  Siegel,  l/'mdl).  A  CkriU.- 
KirdiL  Alttrli.  i,  141  j  Eadie,  tixki.  Diet.  p.  324.     See 

kma;  Aaa-W 


der  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  etc  This  bull,  being 
regarded  by  moat  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  was  in  the  ITth  century 
opposed  by  neaiiy  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Koman 
Catholic;  and  at  length,  in  1T70,  according  to  some  an- 
thoritiea  (e.  g.  Hasr,  HiMoni  of  tkt  CAiiffim  Churek), 
Clement  XIV  discontinued  its  publication.  Janna 
{Pope  md  CoMxit,  p.  687),  however,  says  that  it  is  still 
treated  in  the  Roman  tribunals  as  having  legal  force, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  eminent  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  Rome,  it  appears  that  the  sentenc* 
of  excommunication  ia  still  read,  though  in  a  tnore  sim- 
ple form.  Eliia  von  der  Recke  (Taprburk  mrr  Rrif 
dvrri(iaa>TkrHDt>it*ckla<idni.d.  ^lofira,  Berlin,  1817, 
iv,  95).  under  date  of  April  6, 1806,  rclalce  that  alter  the 
pope  had  blessed  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the 
church  of  Sl  Peter.  "  he  read  out  a  paper,  then  tore  it, 
and  threw  the  fragments  down  among  the  people.  A 
great  tumult  then  arose,  every  one  striving  to  secure  a 
piece  of  the  paper,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose, 

form  of  excommunication  always  pmnnunced  on  thia 
DccaMon  against  all  who  are  not  KomanLits.  This  om- 
cluded  the  festival."  This  is  confirmed  by  what  chan- 
cellor GHltliug,  of  Jena,  reUtes  as  having  seen  in  his 
joume,-  in  1828  (in  Riihr,  KriHKkr  I'rrdigrtiMKlkrk, 
xi,  379  sq.).  It  thus  seems  pravMl  that  the  ball  ilaelf, 
whose  J  ixi  says;  "  Volentes pnesentes  nosltosprocea- 
sus  ac  omnia  tt  quncnnque  his  lileris  contents,  quons- 
que  alii  huiuamodi  processus  a  Nolns  aut  ltoniaDO-Pan> 
tiHee  pro  tempore  existcnte  fUnt  aut  publlcentur,  duran 
suosque  eflectus  omnino  aortiri,"  is  not  completely  abol- 
ished yet.  No  pope  haa  so  far  subatituted  a  new  bull 
for  the  old,  and  ila  principles  concerning  the  caaes  i» 
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KTved  fur  tbe  pop«  am  jret  in  foil  force.  In  the  Itis- 
torudi-politiKhe  Blatter  ot  Philltpi  and  Goires  (Mu- 
nich, 1847,  vol.  Txi>  we  find  il  stMjtA  Ihat  " /n /nn 
eomdmiiir,  the  hull  ia  onlji  valid  yet  in  to  Tar  u  its 
MipuUliuns  have  not  in  olhcr  acta  been  altered  hy  Che 
Cburch  herself."  lu  efficiency  tn/oro  exlrrno,  bo  inucli 
diared  by  Kome,  i«  everywhere  oppoaed  in  »elf-defen»e 
by  tbe  civil  powers.  For  tbe  special  biatory  of  thia 
bull,  and  proofB  of  ita  pment  validity  iq  the  Romish 
Church,  see  Biber,  Bull  in  Cmia  Domiia,  trand.  (Lond. 
1848) ;  Biber,  Papal  Dijilotaaa/  and  Iht  Bull  in  Cinw 
Domiai  (Lond.  1848) ;  Lebret,  Gachichle  d.  JSutle  (I411. 
1768,  4  vdU)  ;  llerzog,  ffAi^-ii'nfjrUop.  viii,843;  Cham- 
bers, Cyi'hp.  V,  5S0 :  Schr6ckh,  Kirchrngach. ».  rf.  R^it- 
vuHioii,  iii.  see,  387  -,  Janio,  Popt  and  Caunril,  p.  884  aq.  t 
cardinal  Ergkine  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hipinaley,  in  Rtp.  o/Cumm. 
of  Hovtt  ofCcmmtrmt  on  Iht  Lawt  irgardiitg  iAe  Rtffulu- 
liimo/lheRonumCalh.iiAjfcli (I816,p,2l8).  (J.H.W.) 
luoouuminlcableiieBS  op  God.  Tbe  divine 
attributes  have  been  variously  divided.  One  of  the  di- 
viaiona  seta  the  attribulea  of  Uod  fonh  aa  connaumaiblt 
and  iiicomminuaiblf.  Aa  the  former  are  regarded  auch 
attributes  as  can  be  imparled  from  tbe  Creator  to  tbe 

latter  such  are  counted  as  caniwt  be  imparted,  as  inde- 
pendence, immutabilitv,  iinmen«tj,  and  etemitv.  See 
Domer,  Prrnm  af  Ckriit,  div.  ii,  i,  IBS  sq.;  ii,'m  sq. 
See  alao  the  article  Gou  (Dogmatical  Treaunent  of  the 
Doclrine  ot),  vol  iii,  p.  907  sq. 

Incomprelieiislblllty  of  God.  This  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  indictee  a  relation  between  an  object  and 
■  faculty;  between  God  and  a  created  oiideraUnding : 
>o  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  thia,  that  no  created  under- 
atanding  can  comprehend  God;  that  is, have  a  perfect 
•nd  exact  knowledge  of  biiD,auch  a  knowledge  aaia  ad- 
equate to  tbe  perfection  of  the  object  (.lobxt,7i  Iso.xl). 

God  is  incomprehensible,  1.  As  to  the  nature  of  his 
eeaence;  3.  The  excellency  of  his  attributes;  8.  Thr 
leplh  nf  hia  counaela ;  4.  The  works  of  his  providence ; 
6.  The  dispensation  ofhia  grace  (Eph.iii,8j  Jobxxxvii, 
35i  Hom.xi).  The  incomprehensibility  of  God  follows, 
1.  Fi«m  bis  being  a  spirit  endued  with  perfections  great- 
ly superior  to  our  own.  S.  There  may  be  (for  anything 
we  certainly  know)  aUributee  and  perfections  in  (iod  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea.  S.  In  those  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  of  which  we  have  some  iilea, 
there  are  many  things  to  as  inexplicable,  and  with 
which,  the  more  deeply  and  altenlively  we  think  of 
tbem,  the  more  we  And  our  thoughts  swallowed  up,  such 
as  hia  self-eiialence,  eternity,  omnipresence,  etc.  This 
should  teach  us,  therefore,  I.  To  admire  and  reverence 
the  divine  Being  (Zech.  ix,  17 :  Neh.  Lt,  5) :  9.  To  be 
bumble  and  modest  (Pia.  viii,  1,  4 ;  EccL  v,  S,  8 ;  Joh 
xzxvii,  19)  1  3.  To  be  seriiHis  in  our  addressee,  and  Bin- 
cere  in  oui  behavior  towards  him.  (Carr\,On  Job  xxrii, 
2&;  TiUot»n,  Sirnumt,  sermon  clvi;  Abemethy,  Sfr- 
nnHU,  voL  ii.  noa.  6,  7 ;  Dnddridge,  Ijeturrt  on  Wrmtfy, 
lecture  59  ■,  Martenaen,  Doipaalia,  p.  S9 ;  Buck,  Theobtg. 
iJtrfiotwfy,  a.  V.)     See  Goii. 

Incompnabenslble.  This  word,  as  occurring  in 
the  English  Prayer-book,  is  understood,  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  sense  quite  different  Tram  what  was  design- 
ed when  it  was  Hrat  introduced  into  the  rormulariea. 
Thus  when,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  il  is  said,  "The 
Father  incomprehensible,"  ere,  the  meaning  is,  "the 
Father  is  (immnitiu.  i.e.)  infinite,"  etc.;  a  Being  not 
to  be  comprised  (comprcAenJsidiu)  within  the  limits  of 

Inconvertibility,  the  quahty  of  both  nature*  in 
Christ,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  change  of  either  into 

InooipolItuH.  a  tit] 
who  haa  the  adminiacratJon  of 
collection  of  interest  and  other 
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temporalia  with  a  spiritual  corporation,  such,  for  U- 
Btaiice,  as  a  convent  or  a  monastery.  Vv  find  many 
icfBof  such  incorporations  in  the  9th  centory,  anl 
were  moat  generaUy  the  result  of  eSjrta  to  increase 
ivenuea  of  the  corporationa,  The  dhkIdb  operandi 
was  to  abolish  the  nepaiale  office  connected  with  a  be»- 
and  to  give  the  temporal  advantage*  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  also  added  the  aptritnal  officea  connected 
with  to  its  other  duties,  aupplying  them  with  min- 
iatPTiil  services.  For  instance,  a  rcgubr  pastor  {pa- 
rorkut  prVK^mSi)  was  a)^inted,  who  committed  the 
care  of  souls  to  a  vicar  appointed  by  himself,  under 
sanction  of  tbe  bishop.  Thia  vicar  then  fUled  the  office 
of  cura  oninurun  actttalii,  whilst  the  convent  or  tDon- 
aslery  had  but  a  euro  hahilaoiU.  The  canon  laws  in 
cases  soon  prescribed  the  appointment  of  penna- 
vicars  (vicarii  prrpetvi],  although  in  many  io- 
slancee,  especially  in  Germany,  many  convents  appmnl- 
ed  only  temporary  vicars,  and  even  intrusted  the  can 
of  souls  to  members  of  their  order  who  did  not  rende  in 
the  parish.  Essentially  diRerent  from  these  "pinBJtirr' 
or  "  u/royuf  jure"  incoiporations  were  exduaivelv  tem- 
poral unions  of  the  revenues  of  livings  with  spiritual 
corporations,  which  were  also  often  designated  as  mcdt- 
porationa  quoad  tmporalia.  In  these  caaea  the  in- 
come only  of  tbe  livings  went  to  the  convents,  together 
with  all  the  revenues  accruing  therefrom,  they  in  ex- 

an  adequate  support  {portio  congrua}.  The  spiritoal 
office,  ^rilvaliii,  remained  unaffected  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  was  lilled  by  the  bishop,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  convent.  Tbe  numerous  abusea  which 
were  introduced  in  both  thtse  kinds  of  inocsponUions 
were  denounced  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seas.  7,  c.  T, 
Df  r'/orm.).  The  council  also  forliade  tbe  union  of 
pariah  chorches  with  conventa,  monasteries,  hoefdtala, 
etc.(.S(fls.34,c.l3;  Sess.  7,  As  rr/onn.  c  6).  Inconse- 
quence of  the  secularization  of  cotiventa  and  monaster- 
ies, the  whole  organiiation  has  rDcietly  fallen  into  dis- 
use!  the  parish  administralora  are  about  tbe  only  re- 
mains of  the  incorporation  system.  See  Neller,  Vrju- 
ribui  paroehi  pnmiliri  (in  Schmid,  nrimir. jtir.  ndl  vi, 
441  sq.);  Hmag,  R>'al-J-:nryilopidir,vi,6i9. 

Incoiporeality  or  God  is  hia  being  witboat  a 
body.  That  God  is  incorporeal  is  evident :  for,  I.  Mate- 
riality is  incompatible  niib  self-existence,  and  God,  be- 
ing self-existent,  must  be  incorporeaL  2.  If  God  wen 
corporeal,  he  could  not  be  present  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  body  is ;  yet  his  presence  ia  necenary  ht 
the  support  and  motion  of  body.  3.  A  body  cannot  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  lime ;  yet  he  is  everywhere 
and  fills  heaven  and  esrth.  4.  A  body  is  to  be  seoi  and 
fell,  but  God  is  invisible  and  impalpable  (John  i,  18). 
See  Cbamock.lTurfai,  1,117;  Gill. £fl<^ ^iitnui/y, i, 43^ 
8vo;   liuddiidge,  i.<c4urM  on  IHrmtg,  lecl.  47.     S« 

lucompUUIeB,  an  extreme  sect  of  Eutychiana 
(q.  v.),  who  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incomipti- 

itwaaiMt  susceptible  of  any  change  or  altention;  that 
he  was  not  even  subject  to  innocent  paaiLona  «  appe- 
tites, such  as  hunger  or  thirst,  but  that  he  ate  with- 
out  any  occasion  both  before  hia  death  and  after  bii 
resurrection."     See  Atbthartoijoceta  ;  MosoFUi- 


IncomptloSlEe.    See  iNCORRtrrriBiLEa. 

laciaduUty,    SeelKnDELrrv;  Unbkukf. 

iQenmbent,  a  clergyman  in  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land who  ia  in  prrami  ponscsrion  of  (vtnmiil,  ii  floar  la, 
rult  upon,  aa  ifs  immediatr  ofwpanl)  a  benefice  (Eden). 
Sir  £.  Coke,  however,  aa^-a  that  the  title  racarm  that  the 
clerio'mBn  "  in  possession  of  a  benefice  ought  diligently 
to  bend  all  his  study  to  the  care  of  hia  church.' 

Indefectlbillty  or  the  Crurcb.  Thia  snt^ 
has  alteadv  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  CnuRcn.  vol 
ii,  p.  3ib  (3) ;  but  Hr.  Blunt  iTHrol.  Cgdop  i,  840)  baa 
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(])/Vrprtii'ily,uid(!)/«rruiKyiiid/rt/u;jiW|Vy.    The 

tOBon  of  memben;  the  Utter  two  free  it  from  f«lurc 
b  holding  and  decUring  the  irulh.  "  Both  thcM  floir 
fniD  Ibe  coiutitution  and  natun  of  the  mynical  body 
tl  Chiut.  The  Scriptum  which  •peak  to  thia  point 
n*  Joba  XT;  1  Cor.  n,  15, 19;  xii,  12;  Eph.i,  !3t  jv, 
]!;  T.30;  CoLi,  IS,  and  annot  bo  explained  away  into 
metapbor.  As  ChriM'i  naliiral  body  waa  incomiptible, 
ind  yeL  before  the  mutrectian  was  liable  U>  human  in- 
Smiliea  (Halt,  viii,  17),  k>  his  mystical  body,  yet  un- 
glorified,  is  liable  in  each  one  of  its  many  membem  to 
Bn  and  falling  from  grace;  but  nothing  can  touch  the 
fif^  of  the  body  itself.  As  aba  the  fuhieia  of  the  Spirit 
dwell  in  Chiisl,  and  ChriU  Yias  the  Truth,  to  the  Spir- 
it,liy  virtDe  of  wboae  indwelling  the  body  is  one,  anil 
an  Kith  iti  Head,  guides  the  Church  into  all  truth." 

L  Ptrpttuilf  of  lite  CkuTdt.—"  Ftaia  piomiaea  of  this 
«R  made  in  1m.  1x1,8,9;  Dan.  ii,44;  Ualu  xvi,  18; 
xxriii,  SO;  John  xir,  16, 17.  There  are  also  ar^^mentH 
ts  be  drawn  for  it  ttwa  the  oonsidention  of  God's  coun- 
«1  and  porpase.  The  consummalion  of  all  things  is  de- 
Uj(d  only  till  God's  servants  are  sealed  (1  Cot.  xt,  2H  ; 
I<CT.Ti,9-ll).  When  bith  fails  in  the  eanb.the  end 
will  be  (Luke  xviil,  8).     This  is  as  ngards  God,  in 

uii,ai  tegaidaman,  (iod  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
ud  come  Co  the  knawledge  of  the  tmtb.  The  Church, 
which  is  the  pillar  and  groond  of  the  truth,  could  not 
bil  witliuDt  a  failure  of  God's  mercy.     So  long  ai  there 

of  lalvation,  since  Christ  died  tor  all),  so  lung  wUl  the 
ChuRh  be  preseived,  that  to  it  may  be  added  both  si 
tnHiiivot  and  oi  aw%ffi>>»vai.  The  promises  of  (iod 
irt  giren  to  the  Church  aa  a  whole.  Esch  branch  of 
the  Church  is  on  its  probation,  ■>  is  each  individual 
membu.  And  the  law  of  probation,  the  law  of  their 
ptfliripation  in  the  promise,  is  the  same :  '  He  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given.'  'To  argue  that  because  each 
particidar  church  may  fail,  (heiefore  the  whole  may  fail, 
ii  not  only  a  lallacy  in  k«ic,  but  a  denial  of  Christ's 
power  to  impart  to  the  whole  that  which  he  does  not 
imgart  to  each  particular  member." 

IL  Imrramy  and  in/aUibiUty  of  the  Ckunh.—"  The 
hrtRoing  promisen  and  arguments  show  that  the  Church 
will  not  fail  either  by  dying  oat  or  by  apoitasv.  As 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  trill  not  fail  in  bringing  sons  lo 
Gml.  «o  it  will  nei'er  fail  in  providing  that  (here  shall 
always  be  ■  body  persevering  in  the  faith  according  lo 
the  election  of  grace.  This  is  to  be  considered  more 
particularly  as  regard*  Uuth  t^  doctrine.  For  Ihi^alMi, 
iheie  are  promise*,  e.  g.  John  ivi,  18 ;  I  John  ii,  27.  The 
^1  which  dwells  in  the  Chorch  is  likewise  declareil 
toheihe  spirit  of  knowledge  and  understanding  (Col.  i, 
»:  ii.3 ;  iii,  10).  Leas  cannot  be  implied  in  these  words 
thin  ihal  ihe  Church  shall  alwava  have  a  tenure  of  the 
Enih  suSicient  for  salvation.  'Ihcy  show,  rurther,  thai 
«nj  doctrine  which  can  be  said  lo  be  Ihe  delil«ral*ly  as-  \ 
ftnained  voice  of  Ibe  Church  must  be  fiora  (Jod,  whose 
Bpirit  is  in  the  Church.  But  they  cannot  be  preesed 
•0  ^  as  lo  prove  that  the  Church  may  not  for  a  time 
Wd  such  an  error  aa  doea  not  directly  deny  the  founda- 
Uoo  of  faith,  or  does  not  directly  deny  Christ.  Even 
•a  error,  which  by  logical  consequence  denies  the  foun- 
dMkHiurfaith,isnuttobelakeDUiuchadfniaL  The 
It  be  perceived, 
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may  not  be  mch  aa  to  lead  lo  investigation.  Ten  )ean 
in  one  period  may  cause  more  afting  of  the  truth  than 
a  hundred  years  of  another  period.  It  is  the  conditian 
□f  the  Church  militant  lo  be  always  under  trial,  some- 

blaat*  of  contrary  doclrine  wjthin  itaelf.  In  ditTtrent 
d^reea  these  are  blended,  and  with  very  different  de- 
gree* of  speed  will  the  truth  emerge.  The  dq;ree  of 
holiness  also,  and  above  all,  will  regulate  the  discovtrr 
and  receplinii  of  truth.    For  knowledge  and  ui 


ing  in  spinl 


would  b< 
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^  ofgteU  improbahiliiy,  but  its  pnesibility  must  __ 
wncBled.  When,  then,  cin  we  say  that  the  voice  of 
the  Church  ia  sufficiently  ascertained?  This  lead*  m 
n>  from  the  inerrancy,  or  paaitK  iafuUitilitf,  lo  the  ac- 
'^•M/alliiilily,  or  declaration  of  the  faith.  No  actual 
Bbiu  of  time  can  be  set  for  which,  if  a  doclrine  has 
wi  held,  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
""Ml  of  the  Church.   The 


iiself  is  holiness  springing  from  the  root  of  faith.  The 
certainly,  then,  of  a  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Church 

time  the  doclrine  has  beat  held,  the  degree  of  inveati- 
galion  to  which  it  ha*  been  aubjected,  and  the  degree 
of  holineaa  in  the  Church.  Thus  the  decrees  of  a  coun- 
cil which  we  may  beUeve  to  be  cecumenical  can  only  be 
known  to  be  the  genuine  voice  of  the  Church  by  their 
nccepboKe.  We  may  agree  to  the  abstract  proposition 
that  a  truly  ecumenical  council  cannot  err;  but  the 
ptcqiaaitioa  ii  of  Utile  practical  value  at  the  time  of 
holding  a  council,  for  none  can  prove  that  the  council 
has  not  in  some  respect*  failed  of  <ecumenicity.  The 
authority  of  it*  deciuons  lesta  on  their  acceptance.  For 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church;  ud  that  can  only  be  known  to  be  the  true 
voice  of  the  Cbuich  which  is  expreawd  hy  sufficient  de- 
liberstion  of  geneiadon  after  generation.  In  this  sense 
the  infallibility  of  ihe  Choreb  ia  a  reasonable  doctrine, 
and  one,  in  fhct,  ithich  it  would  be  unreaavuhle  for  any 
Christian  to  diabelieve." 

Indefectible  Oraoe  is,  according  to  the  Calvin' 
isia,  grace  which  cannot  be  ket,  or  fail  of  its  inlemled 
purpose,  the  salvation  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed, 
i.  e.  Ihe  elect,  and  ia  held  to  he  irrenstible  by  the  person 
BO  elected,  thus  necessarily  securing  hi*  ealvatioiL  See 
Calvihtsh;  Electiok;  Ghacx;  Wilu 

Indellbl*  Cluiracter.    See  Cimractbii,  IndeI' 

Indemnity  (Latin  bidfmntat,  compensation)  is  in 
some  churclies  a  pension  paid  to  Ihe  bishi^  in  consider^ 
ation  of  discharging  or  indemnifying  churchy,  united 
ur  appropriated,  from  Ihe  payment  uf  procuration*,  or 
by  way  of  recompense  for  the  proAt*  which  the  bishop 
would  otherwise  have  received  during  the  time  of  the 
vacation  of  such  churches. 

Independenoe  or  Chitrchbi.  ••  It  is  an  admit- 
ted fact,  as  deariy  settled  as  anything  can  be  by  human 
anlhority,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  their  assemblies,  formed  Ihem  after  the  model 
of  the  Jeiviah  *ynag«^;ne.  .  .  .  They  disowned  ihe  he- 
redilarr  atistooacy  of  the  Levitjcal  priesthood,  and 
ailopled  the  popular  govemment  of  the  synagogue. . . . 
Their  government  was  voluntary,  elective,  &ee,  and  ad- 
ministered by  rulera  or  eldem  elected  by  the  people. 
The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  wa*  the  moderator  of  the 
;  college  of  elde^^  but  only  jjriimu  mltr  para,  holding  no 
oHiuial  rank  above  them.  The  people,  as  Vitringa  {De 
Sfsagoga,  lib.  iii,  pt,  i,  c.  XV,  p.  828-863)  has  shown,  ap- 
pointed iheir  own  officers  to  rule  over  them.  They  ex- 
ercised the  natural  right  of  freetnen  to  enact  and  exe- 
cute Iheir  own  laws,  to  admit  proeelytea,  and  to  exclude 
at  pleasure  unworthy  memben  from  their  communiAn. 
Theirs  was  'a  democratic  form  of  KovemroHit,'  and  is 
to  described  by  one  of  the  roost  able  expounders  of  lbs 
conalitution  of  Ihe  primitive  churches  (fee  HoLhc,  Ait- 
JSnge  d.  ChriftL  Xt>cAr,p.  U).  Like  their  pivtoiype, 
thercToie,  the  primitive  churches  also  embodied  the 
principle  of  a  popular  government  and  of  enlightened 
religiouB  liberty"  (Coleman,  ApatiaL  imd  Primil.  CM,  p. 
«  sq).  The  leaaon,  however,  why  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  Ibis  peculiar  organiiation.  reintroduced  in  Ihe 
moilem  Church  by  Ihe  Congregalionalists.  and  in  part 
also  by  Ihe  ^resbylerian^  ia,  that  Ihe  memben  of  Ihe 
eaily  Christian  Church  mostly  came  from  the  Jewish 
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Cbmch,  md  natanll;  •dopted  raethods  of  wonhip,  gov- 
ernment, tl£.,  to  which  lh»  were  ■ocuKomcd.     But 

tHin  of  the  e»rly  Chriilkns  lo  perpetiute  their  mode  of 
ftovemaienl,  but  tuhct  that,  enga^nd  la  CbriiC  ud  hu 
disciplei  had  been  in  foundinic  a  Church,  needing  no 
other  bund  than  hii  own  pcnon,  the  mode  of  fporem- 
ment  (o  which  they  had  been  accuMomed  wu  choeen 
for  the  lime  being,  "the  ditciplet  not  having  yet  at- 
tained lo  a  dear  nnilenUnding  uf  that  call  which  ChriM 
bad  already  given  them  by  h  many  intimationa  to  form 
■  Chuich  entirely  aeparated  from  the  exiating  Jewiah 
economy.  .  .  .  We  an  diapoaed  u>  beliere  that  the 
Church  waa  at  Aret  composed  entirely  of  monben  standi 
ing  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apoa- 
tk«  alone  held  a  Aigifr  rank,  and  exerciied  a  direcCin); 

pogition  in  which  Chriii  had  placed  Ihem  in  relation  to 
other  beUeveni  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  ad- 
minialialion  of  theaHairs  of  the  Church  proceeded  from 
them,  and  they  were  SrH  ituluced  by  panieular  dreum- 
BtaDcea  to  appoint  other  church  officni,  aa  in  the  InaUnce 
of  dcKon^  (Neander,  J/Mutut  itfrcAr,  ad  edit.  p.  8t,  S3 ; 
comp.  p.  179, 19b;  alan  Kothe,  AnJSxur,  p.  146  «q.;  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  xi,  30).  Christ  al»  evidently  did  make  some  pro' 
viaionfor  a  government  of  hia  Church  on  earth  indepen- 
dent of  Jewiah  and  pagan  cuatuma  by  conMituting  apoa- 
tlea,  who  abould  auiborilatirely  command  and  leach. 
(SeevoLii,p.828iiq.)  The  churehea  aftheearljChria- 
tiana  alio,  unlike  the  Jewiah,  were  independent  one  of  the 
other.  Hittory,  ucred  or  profane,  relalin);  to  tbia  pe- 
riod, reconli  not  a  single  instance  in  which  one  church 
presumed  to  impose  laws  of  ita  own  upon  another.  The 
liiM  traces  of  associationa  between  aeverBl  churchea,  from 
which  ccaneila  can.  be  taid  to  have  taken  th«r  origin, 
we  find  in  the  !d  century  (Coleman.  Dt  Brbut  Chril. 
■BC  i,  S  48).  Indicationa  of  this  original  independence 
BR  distinctly  manifeated  even  after  Ihe  rise  of  the  epis- 
copacy. Eveiy  biahop  had  the  right  lo  form  hia  own 
liturgy  and  cr^,  and  lo  settle  at  pleasure  hia  own  tiioe 
and  mode  of  celebrating  the  religious  festivals  (compare 
Gieiling,  ApottoliKJif  Chrittrngemrine,  p.  16).  Cyprian 
atrongly  asserts  the  right  of  every  biahop  lo  make  lawa 
for  hia  own  church.  Indeed,  it  ia  lo  this  original  in- 
dependence of  the  churches  from  each  other,  to  the 
want  of  proper  autharities  M>  govern  itiem,  that  Bocra- 
les  {Ecria.  Hitl.  lib.  v.  c.  ixii)  aacriba  the  eiidleas  con- 
troversiea  which  agitated  the  Chunh  in  the  early  ages 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  certain  festivila,  eape- 
ctall;  Eaaler.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited. 
Sack,  Commmt.  ad  TJuol.  InttO.  p.  141 ;  Bunsen,  H^ipo- 
ti/ttamdhu  Agt,a\,i*ii  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  the -l  nvr. 
Prah.  RfT.  Jatk  186'.  See  also  EpiacoPAcr,  voL  iii, 
p.  268,  W4,  as6  (iv).    (J.H.W.) 

Iud«p«nd«il0r  OF  God  is  his  existence  in  and  of 
himMlf,  wiihoot  depending  on  any  other  being.  "  His 
being  and  pcrfectionb"  as  Dr.  Kidgely  observes  (A«^  a/ 
Diritily.  p.  7),  •■  are  m  '    '      '  .... 


te  perfect 


Thim 


This  attribule  of  independency  belongs  lo  all  his  perfec- 
tiona.  I.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  knowledge.  He 
dolh  not  receive  ideas  from  any  object  out  of  himself,  as 
:nlellig«nt  creatorea  do.  This  ii  elegantly  dncribed  by 
the  prophet,  Isa.  xl.  IS,  14.  !.  He  is  independent  in 
power.  As  he  receives  strength  from  no  one,  to  he  doth 
dot  act  dependently  on  Ihe  will  of  the  creature  (Job 
Kxxvi,  i3).  S.  He  is  independent  as  to  hia  holiness, 
^la'.ingsin  necessarily,  and  not  barel}' depending  on  soine 
reasons  out  ofhimaelf  inducing  him  thereto;  for  ilia  ca- 
aential  to  the  divine  nature  lo  be  infinitely  i^puaite  to 
un,  and  therefore  to  be  independently  holy.  4.  He  is  in- 
dependent as  to  his  bounty  ind  goodnen.  He  commu- 
nicates blesainufs  not  by  constrainl,  but  according  to  his 
aoTereign  wilL  Thu.<<  he  gave  being  lo  the  world,  and 
alllhinga  therein,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty 
and  goodness  1  and  this  not  by  restraint,  but  by  hia  Itm 
'I-  'for  his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.'    In 
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like  manner,  whatever  imtances  of  mercy  he  extenda  (a 
miaerahle  creaiures.  he  acu  irdependenlly  and  not  by 
force.  He  bhowa  mercy,  bccaiuie  it  it  his  pleasure  to  da 
sn(Kom.ix,lM).  Thai  God  it  independent,  let  it  be  fur- 
ther conaidered,  1.  That  all  things  depend  on  bit  pttwer 
which  brought  them  into  and  pntervca  ibem  in  buBg. 
If,  therefore,  all  thing*  depend  oa  God,  thai  it  would  be 
absurd  lo  say  that  God  depends  on  anything,  for  this 
would  be  lo  suppose  the  cause  and  effect  to  be  mutually 
dependent  on  and  derived  from  each  other,  which  in- 
volves i  conlradictiaii.  2.  If  God  be  infinitely  al»ve  ibe 
highest  creatures,  he  cannot  depend  on  any  of  1  htm,  fuf 
dependence  argues  inferiority  (Ita.  zl,  IS,  17).  3.  if  God 
depend  on  any  creatiirv,  he  doet  not  exist  nectaaarily; 
and  if  so,  tben  be  might  not  hsve  been  i  f<ir  the  sama 
will  by  which  be  is  supposed  to  exist  might  have  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  have  existed,  which  ii  at 
ti^{elher  inconaiatent  with  the  idea  of  a  God.  t'rua 
God's  being  independeni,  we  infer,  I.  That  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  the  creature  cannot  lay  any  oUiKiliod  « 
him,  or  da  anything  that  may  lend  in  make  him  idocb 
happy  than  be  is  in  bimselT  (Koro.  xi.  Sit  Job  xxii, 
2,  S).  2,  If  indepcrulency  be  a  divine  perfection,  then 
lei  it         '  ■ 


attributed   lo  lbs  c 


:  let 


a  conclude  t! 
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ladependent  Baptlata.    See  BACrtan. 

Xndepeadenta,  a  name  given  to  certain  bodies  «( 
Christians  who  assert  that  each  Christian  congregBtko 
is  ndrprndm!  of  all  others,  and  from  all  ectleaiaatical 
anthorilv  except  its  owil  Some  writera  inact-uraMly 
use  this  name  as  synonymous  with  "Congrrgslional- 
ists,'  forgetting  thai  the  latter  do  not  claim  ihe  abaaluia 
independence  of  individual  character.  "The  churcbn 
of  New  England  are  rrmgrryatioHaL  They  do  not  ^h 
prove  the  name  of '  Independent,'  and  are  abhorrent  tit 
each  principles  of  iitdepetideiKy  aa  would  kerp  tben 
fmto  giving  an  account  uf  their  nuUen  lo  nrighboring 
churchea,  regularly  demanding  it  of  tbem"  (Uatber). 

See  (DONOIUUIATIONALISTS. 

L  HiitoTfi, — Alter  the  reformation  of  religion  in  En^ 
land,  the  greater  body  nf  Prolestanls  adopted  the  Ep» 
copal  form  of  Church  polity,  and  this  waa  finally  esttfi- 
liahed  aa  the  religion  of  Ihe  nation.  But  the  amaller 
boity  of  Prolealanla  oppcaed  episcopacy  on  the  grooitd 
thai  it  too  nearly  resembled  the  Human  Catholic  fotm 
uf  Church  polity,  and  these  so-called  Noneonfonnisis 
(q.  V.)  came  to  be  stigmatiied  by  ihe  derisive  name  of 
Pariloiu,  which  the  foUnwen  of  Novalian  had  boms 
in  the  third  century.  To  this  claai  (Lc.  NnneomfimD- 
isu)  belong  Ihe  Indrpendenta,  who  claim  that  their  sy»- 
tem  is  substantially  Ihe  same  as  that  of  the  apoatolk 
churchea,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  lendenciea 
that  culmiosted  in  papacy,  and  that  inces  of  Hjaaiai 
from  the  epiacopal  power  may  be  found  in  fverr  age 
back  to  Ihe  4lh  century  (see  iHmchard,  Hillary  n^Coa- 
prrgalioHalum).    They  are  supposed  lo  have  originalal 

in  England  about  the  year  158!,  under 

of  Koben  Brown,  bearing  thence  the  nai 
(ri.v.)t  bulKicbard  Fill  is  generally  named  as  the  Sm 
pastor  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  England  (csb- 
pare  Skeats,  Hittory  of  [At  Frtr  Cliwrr*n,  p.  28).  Tbe 
persecution  which  they  wen  oUiged  to  endure  ftqm  tbe 
Established  Church  soon  ueceesftal«d  the  rmigratinn  tt 
these  fint  Independents,  and  they  removed  to  the  Netb- 
eriands.  Des^ted  by  Bmwn,  who  conformeil,  and  be- 
came an  adherent  of  Ihe  Church  of  En^^and.  they  cboaa 
■s  their  leader  John  Kobtnaon,  to  whom  belangs  tba 
chief  merit  of  a  better  nrganizalion  of  them.  &vwa, 
who,  by  Ihe  persecutions  which,  aa  a  NoncanliiTmist.bt 
had  to  endure,  had  become  giratly  embittered,  had,  wna 
hardly  1«b  bigotry  than  his  pencenton.  declared  afl 
other  forms  of  Chnreh  gDvemnkenl  not  only  as  inrdoai* 
tent,  but  denounced  tbem  in  Ibe  aemest  toai^  cren 
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wliik  holduig  bi*  own  u  ba  tbr  maM  apiMiilical  r> 
couiiaelM  ncognilioa  of  oil  other  furou  anil  ChriMiu 
feUnnbip,  kxding  upon  chuit;  ■■  ths  end  oT  tha  arm- 
nMndoKiau.  The  luunei  a]»  which  tbty  had  futheno 
boras  wen  now  exebaoged 
Kofaomn,  in  bii  Apolc^,  ! 
qiunlibet  pinicularem,  taw  loUm,  inugnm,  tt  perftc- 
un  cecttaum  ex  *uu  partibu  CDDiunlem 'nDmedii ' 
nd^ndBitni  [qimul  ■!■•*  cccL]  wb  ipta  CbrUto,' 
Ifllfi.  ■  ftiand  and  euUbonr  of  Kobinirai,  Hamy  Jacob, 
moined  to  tbe  molher  camiuy,  and  oiganiud  an  Inde- 
pendent Chinch  at  Laadoa,wbic}i  bu  Dft«ntini«i,tbough 
iDcmrecdj,  been  lensed  "  tbe  fliH  Independent  ChuTch 
in  £a|;laud''  (compan vol ii, p. 476).  "From  Ibii,  aii 
nodeui,  Independency  gradually  ipread  through  Eng- 
land, and,  in  ^litc  ot  the  hanh  meaaura  of  l^ud  and 
I  ihe  middle  of  tbe  ITth  oentoiy,  te 
I  plan  amoug  tbe  powen  by  which 
a  of  EngUod  wen  ewaysd." 
ApiwuiDentpUoe  waaoocnpiedby  the  [ndependenu 
at  tbe  WcaCininter  AMembly,  tbey  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debatea,  eapecially  on  painta  of  Cburcb  or- 
der; "debating  all  thinga,"  Myi  BiiUie,  "  which  came 
within  twenty  milee  of  tbeir  qoarten*,"  and  evidently 
atfaii«hiag  the  "  ehuicbmen"  t^  then- ''  gnat  learning, 
quiduiega,  and  eloquence,  logcther  with  their  gieat 
nmteay  and  diicretion  in  tpaiking."  SkeaM  (HUUirii 
tfAt  fm  Ckirdkf,  p.  bi)  awna  that  at  Ihii  "AMem- 
bly' tbe  rqireaentatiTee  of  the  Independents,  tome  flre 
ot  iu  in  nninber, "  prayed  to  be  inducted  into  the  pro- 
poaed  National  Chorch,  the  condiliona  being  that  the 
power  ot  ordiaalion  ahould  be  reeerved  to  their  own 
cotigngationi,  and  that  they  mifcht  be  aubJecC,  in 
Cbnrch  craiHireB,  to  Parliament,  but  not  to  any  Preaby- 
Iny,"  Aa  they  were  unauoceaefui  in  thia  attempt,  how- 
ever, it  ia  believed  that,  though  few  in  munber.  they 
yet  prevented  the  FrMbytcrian*  Ihrm  accompliahing  at 
leaat  their  object,  alanding  "  ia  the  breach  againat  the 
w  State  Church,  which,  if  bettar  in  auny 
old  (Epiacopal),  would  have  been 
apecta."  But  it  was  only  after  the 
er  Cromwell  (himaelf  an  lodepeodent) 
U  tbe  protectorate  that  the  Independents  gained  tbe 
aaoeodency,  and  became  "the  moat  powerf^  and  im- 
portant rriigioua  body  in  Bngland"  (compare  Murray, 
L\ft  ofSamitel  RulAafani,  chap.  viii).  The  greatot 
■tateameQ  of  En^and  wen  Independenta ;  the  army 
'-'         ' j  Indepi    '     " 


>r  filled  Ifeding 
im,  moat  piomi- 
Btatly,  John  Owen,  Thomaa  Goodwin,  Nye,  etc  To 
NiBigtlMn  the  union  among  theraaelvea,  an  Aaaenibly 
was  decided  to  be  held  at  the  Savoy.  Huiist«ra  and 
delegataa  of  more  than  a  hondnd  congiegstiuns  there- 
KpoB  convened,  SepL  »,  IGfiS,  and  on  Oct.  12  (a  few 
week*  befon  ^ve>  Cramwell'a  death)  they  adi^led 
and  iaued  a  coofeMioo  of  faith  and  diadpluie,  which 
was  naned  a  "  Dedaration."  OT  thia  declaration  the 
foUowing  werefDUiaiDantal  pmpoaitiona:  "A  particular 
Chan^coiiaiaUorcrfBcenandmembemi  tbe Ixird Christ 
having  given  to  hia  called  ones—united  in  Church  order 
— Uboty  and  power  to  chooae  penons  fitted  by  tbe 
Holy  Uhoat  to  be  over  them  m  the  I^rd,  The  offloeta 
appointed  by  Chriat  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  | 
Chotch  are  |ieabaa,  teacheit,  elden,  and  deacona.  Tht  | 
■ty  anntnted  by  Cbriat  for  the  calling  of  any  peraoii  I 
BBlo  Ihe  oOee  of  paatvr,  teacher,  ot  cUci  in  a  chuteb  ia 
thai  he  be  choeen  Ihareonto  by  the  common  aufbage  of 
the  Church  itaeir.and  solemnly  tet  apart  by  Easting  and 
ptayet.with  the  impoeiiim  of  hands  of  tho  elderahip  of 
Ibu  Church,  if  there  be  any  before  cooati luted  iberdn; 
ndorart«con,lhat  hebecboaenby  the  Ukeiul&age, 
■d  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  the  like  impoaitiDn',  and 
,  thoae  who  an  aocbcKn,  though  not  set  apiart  after  that 
■anaer.aiatightlyeonstitutodminiateiaofJeaiia.  Tbe 
*Mk  of  preaehiug  ia  not  an  peculiailv  ecoAned  to  pa*- 
IV.- 18 
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tor*  aitd  teacher*  bat  that  othera  alao,  gifted  and  fltiM 
by  the  Holy  Uhoat,  and  approved  by  the  people,  may 
publicly,  ordinarily,  and  cooMaotly  perform  it.  Ordi- 
nation alone,  without  election  or  conaeat  of  the  Church, 
doth  DM  cooatituta  any  ptnon  a  church  officer.  A 
chuicb  fumished  with  officers,  accMdiiig  to  the  mind  of 
Cbiiat,  hath  full  power  to  administer  all  hia  ordinances ; 

tboae  that  are  in  the  Chureh  may  admioisler  all  the  or- 
dinancea  proper  to  tboae  ofBcen  whom  they  do  not  poa- 
*n*;  but  wbare  then  are  no  teaching  officeia  at  all, 
none  may  adminiater  the  aeals,  nor  can  the  Chureh  au- 
tboriie  any  so  to  do.  Wheicaa  the  Lord  Jeau*  Chiiat 
hath  appointed  and  instituted,  as  a  meana  of  cdiGcativo, 
that  tboae  who  walk  not  according  to  the  rule*  and  laws 
'  'n  bia  name  and  authori- 


ty, every  Church  hath  powc 
execute  all  those  censures  appointeil  by  hi 
aurea  appointed  by  Chritt  are  admomliui 
leoffencean 


only  to  aome,  those  to  whom  tbey  are  su  known  must 
Aiat  admoniah  the  offender  in  private ;  in  public  offencea, 
and  in  case  of  noo-amendment  upon  private  admonirion, 
the  offence  being  related  to  the  Church,  the  offender  ia 
to  be  duly  admoniabed,  in  tbe  name  of  Christ,  by  the 
whole  Church  through  the  elderaj  and  if  this  censure 
prevail  not  for  hia  repentance,  then  be  is  to  be  cast  out 
by  eioommunicalian,  with  the  coosent  of  the  membera." 
Tliess  particulars  reqiectiug  a  declaration  ot  faith  but 
little  known  indicate  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Independenta,  not  only  at  the  time  of  tbe  Reetoratian, 
but,  with  some  modiJication,  afterwards  i  and  here  it 
may  be  added  that  if,  in  the  theory  of  l*resbyterianism, 
tbe  ministry,  as  to  tbe  order  uf  exialence,  precedes  tbe 
Church,  in  the  theory  of  Congregatiunaliam,  tbe  Church, 


'  order,  precedes 


n  this 
BtgniScant  tact  may  be  found  a  key  to  some  important 
differeiicte  between  the  two  ayatema,  Beaidea  thoee 
rulea  which  bad  referenoe  to  the  internal  order  of  the 
churches,  then  were  theae  three  relative  to  their  dimen- 
tiona,  their  oMipenlion,  and  the  caiholidty  of  tbdi 
feUowahip.  "For  the  avoiding  of  difTerences,  for  the 
greater  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  ordinancea,  and 
for  tbe  larger  uaefuhiw  of  tbe  gifta  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  aainta,  living  within  such  distances  that 

ought  ntber  to  join  in  ime  Church  for  their  mutual 
strengthening  and  edification  than  to  set  up  many  dia- 
tiocE  societies.  In  cases  ot  difficuliiea  or  differences,  it 
ia  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  that  many  churohea 
htriding  communion  together  do,  by  tbeir  maiiagen,  meet 
in  a  ijmod  or  council  to  consider  and  give  advice ;  how- 
beit,  these  aynoda  are  not  intntated  with  any  Cburcb 
power,  properly  so  called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  ova- 
the  churchea.  Such  refoiming  churahes  aa  conaial  of 
pennna  aouod  in  the  faith,  and  of  convereation  becom- 
ing I  he  Uwpel,  ought  not  to  refuse  the  communion  ot 
each  other,  so  far  aa  may  conut  with  their  own  prind- 
plea  respectively,  though  tbey  walk  not  in  all  things 
according  to  tbe  same  rulea  of  Church  onler." 

The  conduaiona  at  the  Savoy  meeting  were  not  ec- 
cleuasticat  caoona,  but  aimpiy  united  opiuiona.  Tbey 
had  no  binding  force.  Th^  aqiired  to  no  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  counsel  and  advice.  Lest  thia  decla- 
ration should  endangv  their  principles,  the  aasembly 
took  the  precaution  not  to  inveat  it  with  biuding  sym- 
bolical authority;  and,  to  guard  agaiust  tbe  poasit^ity 
of  hitrsrcliical  ■chemai,  they  turlher  enact«i  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  without  having  a  call  to  aome 
particular  congregation.  Kmilar  precautions  were  also 
taken  by  them  against  sll  possible  civil  interference  in 
ecdoaiaatical  attain,  except  caaea  in  which  Christian 
societies  had  laid  themaelves  open  to  investigation  by 
ilhorilies  for  the  encouragement  of  civil  dia> 
comp.  art.  CaNaKKQATioNALisTS,  vol.  ii,  p. 
11,!).'  After  the  restoration  or  Charles  II  in  1660, 
of  episcopacy,  the  IndcDeS' 
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imta,  like  all  other  nooeoolbrrning  "  wcU,"  toBtmi 
tMn  illiberal  etncHnenti,  cipccully  firtiin  the  "Act  cf 
Unifannity,"  which  wn  pii^ed  in  IG62.  "  Indeptn- 
denti  letind  inia  abactuitir  fbi  a  white  alter  (he  Resco- 
ration.  The  doois  of  buildingi  where  Ihey  had  been 
wont  (o  anenible  wen  nailed  up,  the  pastiirs  were  driv- 
en out,  flocks  were  acattered,  the  admiaiNration  or  or- 
dinaneea  could  not  take  place,  and  meetings  routd  not  be 
hdd,  and  eommuniiies  which  had  been  [jrosperuus  un- 
der the  Commonweallh  diminished  in  nuuib«r"  (Stough- 
loo,  Jitda.  HitlOTy  «/  Englimd  [CKvrch  pfihe  Relora- 
rim],  ii,  164).  The  Act  ot  Uniformity,  however,  vai  the 
nHHt  aerere  of  all  enactmenu  against  diswnten.  Soioe 
iOOD  of  the  ablest  and  bert  of  England's  clei^  were 
ftrrced  to  leave  the  Church.  "They  included  Prcsby- 
teriani,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  not  a  Tew  whom  it 
would  be  diffleult  to  reduce  entirely  luider  any  of  those 
denominations;  both  Calvinists  and  Armrniaua,  with 
Other  divines  scarcely  bekmging  to  either  of  those 
schouls.  In  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  reasoning,  md 
imagination  the  men  varied  \  but  under  all  their  pecul- 
iarities lay  a  common  faith  of  no  ordinary  character,  a 
liuth  ortbatrarekind  whicbmaktstbeconfeaeor.  They 
believed  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  truth,  in  heaven;  and  in 
the  conlroversj'  wbicb  they  carried  on  they  regarded 
themselves  as  lighting  for  a  divine  cause.  .  .  ■  They 
believed  that  they  were  acting  in  the  defence  of  the 
UospeL  A  strong  evangelical  faith  upheld  their  eccle- 
■iaalical  opinions  like  the  everlasting  rocks  which  fomi 
the  ribs  and  backbone  of  this  grand  old  worid.  The 
Church  of  England  suffered  no  small  loss  when  she  kot 
such  men"  (Sloughton).  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  perae- 
cottons,  the  Independents  still  continued  ia  eubost  un- 
til, in  16B8,  the  Revolution,  and  in  16e«  the  "  Act  of  Tol- 
eration,''finally  restored  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty of  worship. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Act  d;C  Toleration, 
eOUrts  were  tuade  to  bringabout  a  union  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  (who  by  this  time 
geDersllv  styled  ihemselrea  Congngationalists),  and  in 
1691  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  (compare  Hoa- 
heim,i.>rl.//ftf.v,  361-868).  But "  *ithin  a  year  from 
the  funnation  of  Che  union  two  discussions  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  order  aroae.  The  flrstofthne  was  excited 
by  a  Congri^tional  minister  holding  high  Calviniitic 
or  rather  Antinomian  opinions,  hdieTing  atMl  preaching 
that  rtpeDtaiu.-e  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the 
elect  are  always  withoat  nn,  and  always  without '  spot 
before  Uod.' "  The  controversy  which  this  course  iiro- 
vohed  "  threw  eleven  counties  into  disorder,  snd  befbra 
■  year  bad  passed  away  the  Congregationalists  had  be- 
gun la  be  weaned  Ihm  the  onion"  (Skeats ;  comp.  also 
our  article  on  Howe,  John).  From  the  position  wbicb 
the  Independents  assumed,  it  is  curious  to  notice  "  that 
the  Presbyterians,  at  this  time,  were  more  moderate 
4;Uvinists  than  (be  OongregationaliMa,  and  that  the  ep- 
ithet of '  Baxterians'  was  not  inappropriataly  applied  to 
them ;  hut  as  Baiterianism  included  the  arricles  of  the 
Chnrch  nf  England,  and  the  confessions  of  Dort  and 
Savoy,  their  moderation  was  certainly  limited.  What 
they  did  not  believe  was  the  doctrine  of  alwolute  repio- 
ha^on,  held  in  the  sense  that  persons  were  condemned 
irrespective  of  their  eharacter  snd  faith.  They  did  not 
believe  that  sinners  were  pardoned  without  repentance. 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Saviour  so  stood  in  the 
tinner's  place  that  God  ever  hxriied  npon  him  as  a  nn- 
ner.  The  last  point  was  the  point  must  vehemently  de- 
bated in  this  controversy.  "The  question  was.  Is  there 
a  change  of  peisons,  or  only  of  peiaon,  in  the  redemp- 
tion;  and  according  as  this  was  answered,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  answer  was  understood,  the  controversial- 
ist was  classed  as  an  Arminian,  or  even  Unitarian,  on 
the  one  nde,  or  as  an  Antinomian  on  the  other.  Mather 
went  BO  far  as  to  slate  that  betiercrs  were  as  righteoos 
as  Christ  himself,and  the  Congregational  body  support- 
ed Mather," 

After  the  Rcvolotion  the  ludependeols  greatly  in- 
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creaaed  in  numbers  and  influence,  espedaDy  daring  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  last  ceotuty,  under  "  the  extraordiiiafy  re- 
vival of  reOgiona  teal' which  the  earnest  labors  of  Wu- 
ley  andWhitefieldocnsianed.  Many  converts  of  thes 
eminent  preachers  joined  the  Independent^  EavoriBg 
their  iriews  on  Church  govenunenL  Since  the  repeal 
of  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Ada  in  18S8,  by  which  all 
civil  abilities  were  removed  from  tbc  Independents,  and 
their  right  to  social  equality  with  their  fellow-aubjecU 
was  legally  acknowledged,  they  hai-e  tapedally  pna- 
pered,and  their  accanons  have  been  so  great  that  they 
haie  become  the  largest  dissenting  body  in  England  ex- 
cept the  Wesleyan  Melhodisis.  In  li«l  a -Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales"  was  formed,  and 
their  "  Declaration  of  Faith,  Order,  and  Disdpline"  was 
adopted  in  1838.  According  to  the  report  of  1889  the 
number  of  their  churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wala, 
u  given  at  4786,  of  which  294  were  vacant.  Tba  Ki- 
ting* provide  for  1,568,919  persona.  The  Independents, 
who  have  always  evinced  great  interest  in  edncatioii, 
at  preaent  have  under  their  coDlrol  in  England  eleven 
training  coUegea,  with  a  stalT  of  twenty-six  ptofeMcci, 
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II.  Dodrina. — ■■  In  suppcrt  of  their  scbeow  of  Ccb- 
gregatiooal  cbnrchn,  the  Indipendents  observa  that  tba 
wnd  inAiivia,  widch  we  trauslate  'rktrdt,'  is  alwan 
used  in  Scripton  to  signify  either  a  ni^  rn»j.injmtM, 
or  theploee  where  a  single  congregation  meeta.  Thas 
that  unlawful  assembly  at  Ephesus,  brought  togctlMr 
against  Paul  by  Che  craftmen,  is  called  tnAifvla.  a 
tkarck  (Acts  xii,  82,  89,  41),  The  word,  however,  b 
generally  applied  to  a  more  sacrad  use,  but  still  it  sigm- 
Aea  eithsr  the  My  assembling,  or  the  pitta  in  which  it 
assembles.  The  whole  body  of  tbe  discipka  at  Coaiadi 
is  called  iht  Ciurrli,  and  spoken  of  as  ooming  togetba- 
into  erne  plan  (1  Cor.  xiv,  38).  The  pUce  into  wUdi 
they  came  together  we  find  likewise  called  a  nhin) ; 
'  ^Vhen  ye  come  logecber  in  the  rtarnl—when  yt  ccuc 
together  into  one  place'  (1  Cor.  li,  18, 30).  WhoereT 
there  were  more  congregatiwu  than  one,  there  were 
likewiae  more  nlarolirs  than  one.  Tbu,  'Let  your 
women  keep  rilence  in  tbe  cAsroleJ.'  iv  roTc  faicXi|naf( 
(1  Cor.  xir,  81).  The  whde  nation  of  btwd  is  indeed 
called  a  rAyrti,  but  it  was  no  Dion  than  a  ringle  cm- 
gregation,  for  it  had  but  one  {dace  of  puUic  worship, 
namely,  first  the  tabernacle,  and  afterward*  the  H«|de. 
The  catholic  Chnrch  of  Christ,  hia  boly  nation  and  kii«- 
dom;  is  likewise  a  single  congregation,  having  one  [dace 
of  worship,  that  is,  heaven,  where  all  the  monben  as- 
semble by  faith  and  hold  oammunion'.  and  in  wiuik, 
when  they  shall  all  be  fidly  gathered  together,  they 
will  in  fact  be  one  glorious  assembly.  Accordingly  we 
And  it  called  'the  general  anembly  and  chnrch  of  tbe 
first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  hearai.'  Besides 
theee,  the  Independent  can  And  no  oiberdesaiptionofa 
church  in  the  New  Teeumcnt ;  not  a  trace  of  a  disceae 
or  presbytery  consisting  of  sevnal  c«1gregBtiom^  aO 
subject  to  one  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  disciple*  in 
Jerusalem  was  certainly  great  bdnre  they  wera  dis- 
persed by  tbe  persecution  in  which  Paul  bore  so  aeliTe 
a  part.  Yet  they  ate  never  mentioned  as  formiog  dis- 
tinct ancmbliea,  but  is  wie  assembly,  meeting  with  its 
elders  in  one  place— sometimta  in  the  Templcv  soa^ 
limes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  sofnetimea  in  an  upper 
room.  Aller  the  disposion,  the  disdplea  who  fled  Sva  ' 
Jtiusdem,  a*  they  oould  do  lunges  aaaemhls  in  mm 
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|iM^  M*  B«nr  sdbd  B  (Anrch  by  UMDHdni,  cr  one 
etadi,  tut  (be  aUrcAM  of  Jodn,  Sunaria,  and  Oalilaa 
(Aett  U,81;  Od.l,K).  Hcnc*  Um  iDdepctMlcnt  eoo- 
cIwlcB  that  in  JaraMlem  (be  word*  ohirot  and  timgn- 
jrotwat  wen  of  (lie  aann  impoit;  and  it  neb  wa*  Ota 
oae  (ban,  when  tba  Goapel  wu  Snt  pnaehad,  he 
lUoka  we  ma;  WKinably  expect  to  And  it  n  in  other 
plaooi.  Thiu,  whan  Paul,  on  hia  Joomey,  call*  the  eld- 
B>  at  the  Chorch  of  Epheaua  (o  MilMa*,  ha  ^icaki  to 


'  Take  heed  to  younelve^  and  to  all  (he  flock  over  whieta 
1^  Hoht  Ghoat  lia(b  made  jrou  oveiaaen' (Acta  XX,  sa). 
Had  tlw  Chinch  at  Epheadt  coonated  of  diffiarent  coo- 
JuriadictioD  aa  that  of 
n  pmbyUry,  it  would  have  been  natiml  to  aaj, 
*  Take  heed  to  yoaiielvea,  and  to  the  Jloch  over  which 
the  HoljrOhaathatb  made  Ton  oTeneen;'  bot  thiaiaa 
way  of  aprakinit  of  which  tiie  Independent  flnda  »  in- 
ataooein  thewhofeortheKewTcatament.  The  aacred 
wiican,  when  apeakinft  of  all  the  Chriatiana  in  ■  nation 
at  pnTince.  navet  call  them  the  CkMixM  of  such  a  na- 
tioai  v  pnnWa,  but  ■  du  ckunAa  of  Galatia'  (GaL  i,  3), 
'til>dUreiMofHaoedoaU'(3Cor.viii,I),'ril<  dUtrei- 
<■  at  Ana'  (1  Cor.  xW,  19).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
of  iha  diadplea  in  a  cil;  ot  town  who  might 
e  place,  they  Dnilbnnl/  call 
tham  a  Ckarck ;  ai,  >  the  Church  of  Antioch,'  '  the 
Cfaoreb  Bl  Corinth,'  -the  Cbmch  of  Epbcana,'  and  the 
like. 

••  In  taA  of  tbeae 
wan  biibapa, 

and  in  ereiy  cborch  then  aeama  to  have 
dwD  one  elder,  and  in  amna  a  Rreat  many, '  who  all  la* 
boaed  in  word  and  doctrine.'  Thna  wa  read  (Acta  xi*, 
S>  of  Paol  and  Bamabaa  etdainfaiK^lderB  (to  be  tnah- 
a|M  and  daaeana)  In  erwy  chnrch ;  and  (Acta  xz,  17)  of 
■  ooanpaay  of  cidera  In  the  Cborch  <rf£pbeaDa,  who  were 
ahoeted  to  ■  feed  the  Hock,  and  to  take  heed  to  them- 
adrna,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoat 
ted  awde  them  ovenaera.'  But  of  auch  eldcn  aa  an 
(iwiiil  ia  nodcm  Pntrrtariin  churches,  who  neitber 
tiaiti  DOT  are  fit  to  teacK,  the  Indefiendeat  Sndi  no  *<a- 
dfte  in  the  Scripture*,  nor  in  the  earlieat  nninifiliw) 
wriaeas  of  the  Chriatian  Church.  The  rule  or  gorent- 
OMaU  of  tbia  pieabyteiy  or  eldenhip  in  a  ebuich  ia  not 
their  «wu,  bM  Cbriat'a.  They  are  not  lorda  orer  GoiTa 
hirilase,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  mnn  power  oter  the 
■«*-^pt—  titan  the  apoatlea  poaaWEd.  Bot  whan  the  ad- 
■■■ialratinn  of  tlie  apoatlea  in  the  Chnrch  of  Jeroaalem, 
■nd  atha  ehnrehea  where  they  acted  aa  elden,  ia  in- 
^vrad  into  by  an  Independent,  it  dota  not  appear  to 
bin  that  tiiey  did  anything  of  common  coacem  to  the 
Chaach  without  the  oonaent  of  the  maltitade;  nay.  it 
aamM  they  thought  it  neceaaary  to  Judge  and  delennlna 
in  daapline.  in  pnaence  of  the  wbde  Chnrch  (Acta  vi, 
l-«;  sr,  M;  1  Cor.  V,  g,  4,  a).  Exoommanication  and 
-*— j-*-™-  wen  in  the  power  of  the  Qioreh  at  Corinth, 
and  nocsf  the  eldera  aa  diMingnidiad  Arom  the  oongre- 
gathnClCer.T;  aCoT.ii).  The apoeOe, indeed, apeaka 
of  hM  d«J>*eriBg  aome  nnto  Satan  (I  Tim.  1,20);  but  it 
ia  by  no  mcana  clear  that  ha  did  it  by  himaelf,  and  iwt 
aAcr  the  manner  pointed  out  in  1  Cor.  v,  4,  & ;  even  aa 
it  doaa  DoC  apfcar,  bom  hia  aaying,  in  one  tfHatle, '  that 
the  pft  vaa  giTan  unto  Timathy  by  patting  on  of  Ui 
handa,'  that  thia  waa  not  done  in  the  praifltry  of  ■ 
Cfaocb,  ■■  in  the  other  epiMla  wa  And  it  actsally  waa. 
rte  trying  and  Judging  of  fidae  apoatlea  waa  a  nuUer 
af  tte  Hnt  inapottanoe,  bot  it  waa  doiM  by  the  elden 
wilbttH!Bi>diatEphea(ReT.ii,2j  AcIaii,3S);  and 
ihM  whole  flock  did,  in  the  daya  (tf  Ignatiua,  all  partake 
bI  tbe  Loed'a  Hupper,  and  pray  tii){*tber  in  one  place. 
Even  the  power  of  iHodin^  and  toccing,  or  Ike  power  of 
thakeya,  H  it  baa  been  called,  wiu  by  dot  Saviour  con- 
faocd.  not  apon  a  particular  order  of  diaciplea,  but  apcm 
IhcChaich.  '  If  thy  broths-aball  tnqiaai  againat  tbee, 
■•  mid  tell  him  hia  bolt  between  tbee  and  him  atone. 
If  ke^all  hew  thee,  thou  biat  gained  tby  brother  i  but 
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IT  ba  win  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  tbee  otie  <K  twa 
nM)ie,tbatin  the  month  of  two  or  three  witneaea  every 
word  may  be  eatabHabed.  And  if  he  ahall  neglect  to 
bear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church;  but  if  be  ncfitet  to 
bear  the  CkureA,  kt  bim  lie  unto  thee  aa  a  heathen 
man  and  a  ptddiean.  Verily  I  My  unto  you,  Whatao- 
ever  ye  aball  bind  on  earth  (hall  be  bound  in  bc«ven,' 
etc.  (Hatt.  xTiii,  15-M).  It  ia  not  aaid,  if  be  ahaU  neg. 
leet  to  bear  the  one  or  two,  tcD  it  to  the  eldoi  of  the 
Chnith;  farkaa  can  it  be  meant  that  the  oflteded  per- 
>on  ahaU  tell  the  canae  of  bii  odknoe  to  all  the  diaciplea 
of  a  pnabylery  or  diooeaa  eonaiating  of  many  congrega- 
tioaa.  But  he  b  required  to  tell  it  to  that  particular 
Church  or  cangnf(atiailo  which  they  both  belong;  and 
the  aenteooe  of  that  aaaembiy,  pronounced  by  its  eUera, 


which  tban  liea  no  Kpfti 

"  With  napect  to  the  conatituting  of  eldera  in  any 
Church  or  congregation,  the  independent  leaaona  in  the 
following  manner:  The  offlcen  of  Cbiiat'a  appointment 
wen  either  mliaary  and  pennanent  in  the  Church,  at 
they  wrae  exloradinary,  and  pecnliar  to  the  planting 
of  Chriatianity.  The  cxtnoiilinary  were  tfaoae  who 
were  employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  Goqiel  chunb- 
ea,  and  in  pnbliahing  the  New-Tcstantent  revelation. 
Such  wen  the  apoatlea,  tbe  eboaen  witneaan  of  our 
Saviour'a  naurrection ;  anch  were  tbe  prophet*,  inapired 
by  the  Holy  Ohoat  for  exptaining  infallibly  the  Old 
Teatameot  by  the  thing*  written  in  the  New;  and  aucb 
wen  the  evangeliata,  the  apoatlea'  miniaten.  Tbeae  can 
be  euccaeded  by  none  in  what  waa  pecnliar  to  them,  be- 
eaoae  their  wrak  waa  oompleted  t^  themaelvea.  But 
they  an  aneceedad  in  all  that  wa*  not  peeoliaT  to  them 
by  Uabapa  and  deacona,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  pei> 
manent  orden  of  miniaten  in  the  Church.  We  have 
already  aeen  that  it  belong*  to  the  office  of  a  biabop  to 
feed  tbe  flock  of  Chriat  Tbe  only  queation  to  be  set- 
tled, then,  ia,  How  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that  of- 
fice? for  abont  tbe  offlce  of  the  deacon  then  ia  little  or 
no  diapute.  No  man  can  now  pretend  to  be  ao  caUed 
ofGod  to  theminiatry  oftbe  Worduwera  the  apoatlea 
and  other  inapired  ddera,  whom  be  cboK  to  be  the  pub- 
liahet*  of  hia  revealed  truth,  and  to  whoae  miiaion  he 
bon  wilnea*  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner.  But  what 
the  apoatka  were  to  thsae  who  bad  the  divine  onclea 
IVom  their  montha,  that  their  wrilinga  are  to  na;  and 
tboefbie,  aa  no  man  can  lawfully  pmlend  to  a  call  ftom 
God  to  make  any  addition  to  tbose  writing*,  *o  neither 
can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfally  called  to  the  niin- 
iatiy  of  tbe  Word  abeady  written,  bat  in  the  manner 
which  that  word  dincta.  Now  there  i«  nothing  of 
which  the  New  Teitament  apeak*  mote  dearly  than  of 
the  charactera  of  thoee  who  ahould  exerciae  the  office 
of  biahop  in  tbe  Church,  and  of  the  actnal  eierciae  of 
that  office.  The  former  an  grapbicaUy  drawn  in  the 
efunln  to  Timothy  and  Titua,  and  the  latter  1*  minulfr 
1y  deacribed  in  Paid'*  diacoone  to  the  Ephe^an  elders, 
in  Peter's  exhortation  to  eldera,  and  oar  Lord'*  commia- 
aion  to  those  miniaten  with  wbom  he  pruniacd  to  be 
always  present,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  wtald.  It  ii 
not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  to 
or  take  th«n  tbe  deacription  of  a  Goepel  minister  given 
in  these  places,  so  aa  to  innst  open  the  necessity  of  any 
qualiflcation  which  ia  not  then  mentioned,  or  to  di»- 
penae  with  any  qualiflcation  as  needleag  which  ia  then 
reqmred.  Neither  haa  Jeaua  Chriat,  the  only  legialatoi 
to  the  Chnicb,  given  to  any  miniitera  or  pei^lc  any 
powB  or  right  whatever  to  call,  aend,  elect,  or  ordain  to 
that  otEce  any  penon  who  ia  not  qualified  accordii^  to 
the  deacription  given  in  bia  law;  nor  haa  ha  given  any 
power  or  right  to  reject  the  least  of  tham  who  an  ao 
qualified,  and  who  deain  the  office  of  ■  biahop  or  elder. 
Let  a  man  bavc  bands  laid  upon  bim  by  auch  aa  conld 
prove  an  uninteimpled  descent  by  imposition  of  handa 
fiom  the  apostle^  let  him  be  set  apart  to  that  office  liy 
a  company  of  miniaten  tbenaelTea  the  most  confbnna- 
td£  to  the  Scriptun  chaiactar,  and  IN  bim  be  ehoaea  bj 
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dM  mort  b<^  pMpla  •»  (utbi  7M1  if  Im  awnnr  not  Dm 
New-TaUnKnt  dsKiiptioD  df  tminiata,  be  ii  not  all- 
■d  of  God  to  that  ofioe,  ind  i*  no  minincr  o(  ChiiM,  bat 
ia  indeed  numing  nnMat.  No  foim  of  otdinatim  can 
pretend  lo  tacb  dav  foaDdatioo  id  llw  New  TaMameot 
u  the  deaoiption  of  (he  peimu  who  ihonld  be  elden 
Af  the  Churchi  and  the  layioK  on  of  hand*  ia  of  mall 
imporUnce  in  the  minon  of  a  miniMct  of  Chiiat ;  f« 
now,  when  the  power  of  raindea  haa  ceased,  it  u  obvi- 
ona  that  such  a  rite,  by 
convoy  di  powwa,  whether  antuiai7  or 
Indeed,  it  af^iean  to  have  been  •ometimea  uaed,  even  in 
the  apoatolic  ^je,  without  any  auch  intention.  When 
Paul  afid  Bainabaa  were  Mpanled  t4]  the  parciculai  em- 
{daynKntDfgiHDgout  to  the  Oentilea,  the  prophet*  and 
leachen  at  Andocb  '  prayed,  and  laid  their  handa  on 
tbem.'  But  did  thia  ceteminiy  confer  upon  the  apoatlca 
any  new  power  or  aotliority  to  act  a>  mioiaun  of  Chriit  ? 
Did  the  impoeilioii  of  handi  make  Choae  ahining  lighta 
of  Qn  fkaprl  one  whit  betl«  qoaliOed  than  they  were 
before  to  CMivert  and  bapciie  tJie  nationi,  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  lo  teach,  rebuke,  ot  ulunt,  with  all  hmg- 
■uffeiing  and  patience?  It  cannot  be  preletided  that 
■  ■    ■         n  tbia  cerwncHiy.    Paul 


and  Bamabaa  had  undonhledl]' received  the  Holy  GboM 
before  they  came  to  Antiocb;  and,  aa  they  were  apo*- 
tka,  they  wen  ofeoone  autboiiied  (o  diadiaige  all  the 
Amctioaa  of  the  inferior  and  ordinary  miniiten  of  the 
GoapeL  Aa  in  this  instance,  however,  Ihe  imF 
of  bands  appears  lo  have  tieen  a  mark  of  lecogni 
the  paniea  as  quaUfled  for  the  woik  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  >o  Independent*  usually  impoee  the  handi  of 
the  bishopa  with  Ihe  same  ioteuL  In  a  word,  whoerei 
In  his  life  and  convmadoa  is  omformable  to  the  char- 
acter which  the  inspired  writers  give  of  a  bishop,  and 
is  likewise  qnalifled  by  his  *  mighciaess  in  the  Scrip- 
ture' to  discharge  the  daiies  of  that  offioe,  is  f  " 
thoflzed  to  administer  the  sacnunenta  of  bapti 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  to  laacb,  and  exhort,  and 


II  the 


call  and  million  which  the  Lord  now  g 
while  he  who  wanU  the  qualifications  mentioned  has 
not  God's  call,  whatever  be  may  have, 
ily  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  lo  dispense  the 
ordinancea  of  his  leligion.    From  this  view  of  the  In- 
dependent prindplcs,  which  ia  faithfully  taken  Itnm 
their  own  writers,  it  appears  tbst,  according  (o  ihem, 
even  the  election  of  a  congtcgadm  eonfen  npcn  the  ' 
dividual  whom  they  may  choose  for  their  paator  no  n 
powers,  but  only  create*  *  new  relation  between  h 
and  a  paiticnlar  flock,  giving  him  an  exdnuve  right, 
either  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  pastors 
constituted  in  the  same  manner,  Co  exercise  amimg  tbem 
that  autboHty  which  he  derives  immediately  ttom 
Cbriil,  and  which,  in  a  greater  or  leas  d^iee,  i*  pw- 
sesBcd  by  every  sincen  Christian  according  to  hia  gifts 
and  aUHtis"  (Emcgcbip.  Britiamica,  xii,  SlOSli). 

III.  ScQititk,  or  Nfn  /w(f}Mi«faUa— In  Scotland  Inde- 
pendency originated  with  John  Glas  (q.  v.).  The  B^^ 
tisls  there,  n  etsewbere,  are  Independeata.  The  regu- 
lar Congregallonalisu  are  also  nomerons.  See  CoMamt- 
OATioitALim.  Apart  Irom  theae,  there  is  a  body  called 
"New  Indepoideols."  "  In  December,  1797,  Robert  Hal- 
dane  (q.v.)  formtd  a  'Serirty/or  Pnpopaliiig  ti*  Gc 
prl  at  Home,'  The  ol^ect  of  thia  society  was  lo  send 
forth  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  those  parti  of  Scotland 
where  they  conceived  that  this  blessing  was  not  enjoyed 
in  its  purity,  or  where  it  was  net  regularly  diqiensed. 
Adopting  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ever;  Chiis- 
lian  who  know*  Che  Gospel,  and  is  duly  quaUfied,  to 
preach  it  to  his  feUow-sinneiB,  Jam»  Haldar 
ofRobert,Mr.Ailtm»n,*nd  othem,  travelled  thmugh  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  preacfaed.  In  a  short  time 
Ihe  Hcsirs.  Haldane  separat^  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  soon  alter  two  other  ministers  of  the  Nationil 
Church,  Innca  and  Ewing,  lesigned  their  charges,  and 
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.  aDciMr  was  soosi  fttmed,  at  the  hcMl  of  which  woi 
Haldanci ;  and  hence  ita  uieiliera  b«vc  beat  aba 
d  HuUamta,  ot  BaUamlt  IwliftMlt^t.      Laigc 
■  of  public  wanhip,deacsniDalad  rabrwoc^wae 
«d,  at  Robert  Haldane's  expenae,  in  the  principal 
towna,wherethe  WordofGodwaa  declared  CoHHamuaa 
aiaembliea,  both  by  these  minitters  and  oihen  from  va- 
rioos  denominations  in  England.    At  the  expense  chief- 
ly, if  not  solely,  of  Robert  Uakiane,  academiea  wen  also 
farmed  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glaagow,  for  the  ed- 
-  "~'»iof  yoong  man  foe  the  work  of  llie  ministry,  wbot 
deeooed  qoaliAed  for  preacbinfi  (he  Goapel,  woe 


"Thedserrasof  tbeSeoUiah  Independi  nCa  aiw  Cal- 
vinisticand  Ibey  refect  all  artidn  of  lailb  or  seeds  «f 
hamao  ampontion.  They  sqr  Uiat  tha  Saipturea  an 
a  divine  and  infallihte  sUodanl,  and  that  ccnsisteBt  In- 
dapeodenta  dare  Dot  adopt  any  other.  They  inmat  that 
the  Soiptuna  contain  a  full  and  complete  modal  aad 
iTitem  of  doctrine,  gnveinmcnt,  discipline,  aitd  worsbipk 
akd  that  in  tbem  we  may  find  a  aniversal  rule  far  the 
direction  of  Christians  in  tbeir  -**•"*■-'  stale,  aa  well 
sa  all  nacesaary  insUuctkna  for  (be  faith  and  pnwtica 
of  individnala.    They  requir*  Scripture  fbr  eraTtUng, 


ture.  HnoelheyrejeMlheaathorityarthedvilmag- 
istrate  in  matten  ofreligian,  and  receive  the  Scriptona, 
and  nothing  else,  aa  binding  in  the  wunUp  oif  God. 
They  eoncnve  the  Cbmi^  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  ia 
Scripture,  lo  be  an  aaaodatioa  which  has  no  head  oa 
earth,  and  which,  as  a  body,  can  receive  as  laws  b<m 
any  one,  except  fhim  Chriit  alone.  They  cosnideT  a 
National  Chunb  as  'the  very  ei 
They  lay  it  down  as  a  fiand 
Cbiiitian  Church  ought  to  d 
those  who  give  evidence  of  their  knowing  and  believ- 
ing  th«  Goifiel,  united  together  on  the  pnTcamoo  of  its 
truths,  and  walking  agreeably  to  tbem.  They  diflti 
frmn  the  more  eariy  Independents  in  "'"■"■"g  Chris- 
tiana of  all  religious  deniKninatioaa  to  commuiikaw  with 
tbem  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  they  have  rsaarsi  l« 
think  then  real  CbriMians,  and  in  omaideriiig  all  amo- 
datiaa  of  minisMia,  for  giving  council  and  advice  to  the 

"  As  to  Ckardi  goetnmait,  they  believe  that  t)M  apo*- 
Iidical  churches,  according  lo  the  model  of  which  it  is 
their  great  and  pnfeaaed  object  to  confocm,  were  FMiniT 
ind^iendenl,  none  of  tbem  bring  subfect  lo  any  fsrrign 
jarisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulen. 
and  by  no  other  lawi  than  those  written  in  the  Wad 
ofGod.  They  lay  that  a  true  Church  of  (3uiit  is  a  w 
ciety  formed  for  the  same  purpose  aa  Ihe  chnrrbea  plai> 
ed  by  Ihe  apoellea,  and  whoae  coasritMica  ia  lb*  am* 
as  thein.  A  deviaiion  in  tbssa  particalan  ladn  it 
unworthy  of  the  nanw.  According  lo  thaa,  when  Ibt 
word  Church  in  Scripture,  in  ita  religioQS  nDae,diNa  not 
denote  ssingle  congregation  ofsaintB.icalwByi  ntaita 
the  whole  body  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  part  of  which  iib 
heaven  and  pan  on  earth ;  which  body  doea  not  coasii- 
toM  two  chuiebea,  a  ririUe  and  an  inviiiUe,  bat  (■• 
church  or  lamily,  conaMing  of  dilTcmit  porta.  Tbty 
admit  that  sJl  cbarche«,Ihat  i*,  congregatioaa,  are  «»- 
nected  logether  aa  being  Christ's  subjecla,  but  tbcy  uibm 
that  they  are  dependent  only  on  Ibeir  King,  in  wh«r 
hand*  the  supreme  antbority  rests.  While  rticy  uach 
that  independent  churches  have  no  aulborily  over  each 
other,  they  allow  Ihat  they  may  rareive  the  BdvaDlag* 
of  each  other'*  opinion  on  any  Batter  of  imporUBR. 
Tliey  conceive  that  bishop  and  elder  wo^  in  q 


the  churches  then  wi 
that  they  are  the  only  ol 
Christ,  and  that  then  is  no  di 
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tbtf  m*  appoiMed.  They  inut  tb>t  oidiDitioii  ii  not 
iipwiMitciil  in  Scriptme  ■>  eomttj/iig  an  office,  or  giving 
uj  penon  ■  right  to  diubaige  that  office ;  it  i*  only 
lit  muuier  of  wuing  him  apart  to  diacbarge  th«  dutica 
•rUaaffics.  It  give*  himnojiuiMiietion  in  aayidiuich 
<u«pt  in  that  which  appointed  him ;  and  aa  loon  aa  he 
kn  dvwn,  or  ia  tetDoved  from  bia  office  in  that  cburcb, 
hu  onUnatKHi  ia  at  an  end  They  cunund  that  there 
i«  a  diatinclion  of  depanmenU  in  the  paMoial  office,  and 
that  teaching  and  ruling  are  different  branchea  c(  that 
oOce.  Both  elden  and  deacons  are  ordained  by  impo- 
•icioa  or  haudi;  and  though  ordinatitm  i*  part  of  the 
fUei'a  provincei  yet,  when  chuTchea  are  newly  fomied, 
« in  odier  ciate  of  neooHty,  they  allow  that  the  man- 
ben,  who  have  alway*  the  right  of  election,  may  ordain 
chnreh  odcexm  for  themaelvea,  or,  at  leaat,  aet  them  apart 
to  their  respective  offlcea. 

"  In  iBoraili^  the  New  Independenta  do  not  differ 
mnch  from  otber  non-UlUTgical  chnrchea.  Th<^  read  a 
l«ge  bat  indeSnita  portion  uf  the  Sciiptoree  at  each 
neeUng:  in  many  of  their  chapeii  they  lue  Dr.  Walta'i 
vBBon  of  the  Pwlnu ;  and  in  moU  of  them  they  Uand 
■hile  ainging.  They  adopt  weekly  cummunions;  and, 
as  tbey  make  oo  real  diatincuon  between  dergy  and 
laity,  Uie  want  or  abaence  of  eldera  and  deacona,  on  any 
occaaian,  in  any  of  their  chapela,  ia  not  thought  a  ufli- 

holy  communion  on  the  first  day  of  the  weak.  They 
oaotaid  that,  by  the  approved  practice  of  ipoacolic 
chorcbea,  it  ia  demonMrated  (o  be  the  appointment  of 
Chriat  that  hia  churchea  matt  ohaerve  the  L«d*i  Su;^r 
every  Snt  day  of  the  weeL  A  divinon  ha*  taken  place 
■onng  ttieae  Independenta,  chiefly  in  comequencB  of  the 
adoption  of  Baptut  prvtcipietj  and  the  introduction  of 
Church  lUadpline,  end  of  mutoal  exhortation  and  pray- 
er by  th«  brethren,  iiilo  the  public  im^^ce  on  Sunday 
mnrnifig^."  The  New  Independenta  increaaed  rapidly, 
and  poaaeaaed,  as  early  aa  the  opening  of  our  century, 
aome  S6  chnrcbea.  There  are  at  prMent  aome  114 
chnrchea  in  cocmectioa  with  the  New  Independenta, 
See  HtUuK,  Viae  o/ Social  Worthy ;  Aiaint, /tfUgima 
lAirO^iii,  !60aq.;  KnbinMin,  ntolagicai  Dietionani,  t. 
v.;  RiDniburgb,  liiitoricai  Surcti/  of  Cotgrrgatioaatitn 
■  SaiiLaid;  and  the  aniclea  Haldase;  Co7<aRUJA- 
TK>:<AtjaTa.  Some  of  the  Scutch  Independenta  have 
emhraced  the  Hotisoiiian  doctrine.  See  Morisoniaiis. 
Bee,  bcaidea  the  authoiitiefl  already  referred  to^  Fletchv, 
HiHory  of  luiirpmdaiey  (l»nd.  1M7,  4  vala.  ISmo); 
TBiiglua,J7H(.  o/Engtiih  A'aneo^onmily  (Lnnd.  1862); 
!(cml,ffu<.o/(*e/^ri((Bu(aee Index):  Uihier.CA.Huf. 
1,444;  Bainet,»u<.0/ Ai( ova ruKifsee Index);  runcb- 
ard,  J/iHory  qf  Congregntiemalitm,  voL  i,  ii ;  Bc^^oe  and 
Bconelt,  Hiitory  of  DittaUm,  i,  171  aq. ;  ii,  S61,  546 ; 
Beiaog,  Stal-imrfUop,  vi,  653  sq. ;  Bnnde  aod  Cox, 
DieL  qf  Srimer, Lil„  ami  Art,s.  v.;  Chamber*,  tyjop. 
a  r. ;  Cgdopadia  Britamuai, ».  v. 

Xode^  the  name  given  to  c«rtain  oatalogoea  of 
booka  and  anthora  either  wholly  prohitMted,  or  cenanred 
sad  coneetad,  by  the  Romiah  Church.  An  Index  of  the 
fcnDerkrnd  ii  eaUad /wfaz  Ubnaitm  FnMiitanim  ;  of 
the  latter,  ImJex  Exfurgaioriut.  An  Imkx  Preiibi/o- 
nu>  exiala  alao  in  the  Ruaao-Gteek  Church,  W  which, 
BO  doabl,  ia  doe  the  weakneia  of  the  Ruaaiao  lileiary 
pndaetiooa  on  theological  subjeda. 

1.  Ibdkx  LiajtSaL'H  PBOiiiBrroRiTM. — I.  Btfort  tht 
S^ormatiom — Prohibitions  of  heretical  or  dangtioDi 
baoka  are  aa  (^  aa  the  atlempta  of  the  popea  to  omip 
onircraal  aopieiDacy.  In  fact,  such  prohibitionB  flow 
lauially  fram  the  theory  that  "  out  of  the  Church  there 
iano  aaivsCian.''  It  waa  Cyprian  (q.v.)  who  flrat  fully 
Mated  thia  theory;  and  even  in  his  hands  it  logically 
led  to  the  coodonon  that  all  heretical  opinions  (I  e. 
ndi  aa  dilb  froni  thone  announced  by  the  Church  aa- 
tWiliaa)  muat  be  pnniih«d  and  nppreaaed,  if  poaaihle. 
ti  the  daima  of  tlw  hierarchy  grew  in  nugnitnde,  It 
(amoM  nerwaary  to  pot  down  aU  docUinra  that  might 
Danish  tba  power  of  tbo  pfiaathaai.    To  do  thia  was 
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aproofoTieaL  This  leal  was  at  flrlt  directed  againtC 
heathen  and  Jewish  wiilinga,  as  it  waa  feared  that  the 
reading  of  such  might  even  endanger  Chriatianitv.  Tha 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  400)  forbade  in  Caii  16  tha 
jreading  of  heathen  booka.  I'he  Church,  however,  did 
not  remain  aatisded  with  forbiddiog  heietical  book^ 
it  commanded  Ihem  to  be  burned.  Thia  was  Arst  at^ 
tempted  in  connection  with  the  writinga  of  Ariua,  aad 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  piadices  of  the  Church. 
Aa  heretical  booka,  however,  were  aontetimes  published 
under  ecdeaiastical  titles,  auch  proceeding  wa*  in  (be 
&rh  and  6th  centuries  declared  by  the  Apostolic  Canons 
(CiiM.  60)  to  be  punishable  by  suppreaaioQ  of  the  work. 
The  Synod  of  Elvira  (SIS)  decided  in  the  same  sense 
that  aU  who  circulated  forbidden  books  should  be  ona'A- 

one  who  had  read  a  fortadden  book  waa  guilty  of  all  the 
lietHiea  therein  contained,  and  incapacitatad  for  r«ad- 
miBBaa  into  the  Church  until  the  perfornuuice  of  such 
penance  aa  the  Church  enjoined.  Especially  did  the 
hierarchy  consider  the  reading  of  fraiutatvmt  uf  fkt 
BibU  as  dangerous  for  the  laity.  Thus  Gregory  VII 
(lOHO)  denounced  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  in  hia  letter  la  the  king  Wtatialaw  of 
.Bohemia  (in  Manai  SS.  Comntioram  noca  tt  oaipJiu. 
CoUatio,  XX,  396).  Innocent  III.  it  ia  Hue,  aaid  (see 
hia  A'piMtolamm  lAri  xix,  in  lib.  ii,  ep.  cxli,  p.  1 199) 
that  the  eearching  of  the  Scripture  ia  to  be  commanded, 
not  forbidden;  but  added:  " Tania  eat  divins  Sci^turs 
prufunditas  ut  non  solum  umplices  et  illiterati,  sed  etiam 
[Hiidenlte  et  docti  tujd  plenc  sufficiant  ad  ipaiui  intelli- 
Unde  recte  fuit  olim  in  lege  di- 
bestia,  quB  OKinMm  tetigerit,  lapide- 
lur;  ne  videlicet  rimplex  aliquis  et  indoctua  piaaumat 
ad  aublimitatem  Scripture  (acne  pertingere  vel  etiam 
aliio  pmlicar&"  But  the  oppoeitioii  to  the  papacy  and 
to  the  Romish  Cburcb  which  immediately  fidlowed  a 
more  general  reading  of  the  Bible,  aooo  led  to  |Jacing 
the  latter  among  the  forbidden  booka,  on  a  level  with 
thoae  CDDdemned  aa  heretical.  The  CondL  Toloeaaum 
<1S39)  forbade  the  laity  {c  14)  to  even  poaaeae  the  O. 
or  N.  T.  (aea  Hegchnaier,  Gitd.  drt  BtMtrrbaU,  Ulm. 
1T8B).  When  the  Inquisition  became  eatablished  and 
praeperous,  the  enforcing  of  the  rulea  relating  la  forbid- 
den books  was  inlruaud  to  it,  and  in  the  Cone  BitHieiiae 
(1246)  we  find  (c  S6)  a  number  of  theological  worka 
mentioned  which  both  the  laity  and  clergy  are  forbid- 
den to  read.  But  the  more  the  Church  strove  lo  render 
ila  poBition  aecura  by  auch  meana,  the  more  did  inHo- 
encea  quite  to  the  contrary  exert  themaelvea  la  aecure 
its  overthrow,  jiaiticularly  the  {aecurswa  of  the  Refoi^ 
malion,  wboaa  ducttinea  and  writing*  attuck  at  the  moat 
vital  parte  of  the  Bomiah  aigaiiiaaUon.  A  Synod  of 
London  (140B)  forbade  the  reading  of  WycUfle's  works 
when  not  pravioody  apptoved.  while  the  works  of  Uu*a 
were  condemned  as  thoroughly  hereticaL  The  discov- 
ery of  the  art  of  printing  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
publication  of  dangerous  iHwks,  and  Alexaitder  VT  com- 
plained in  bia  Dtrrtium  dc  itbrit  non  »h  omiura  infiri- 
amdii  (Raynald,  Aimal.  ad  a.  1601,  no.  86)  that  heret- 
ical dogmaa  were  extennvely  promulgated,  eapedally 
in  the  province*  of  Haj'ence,  Cologne,  'Ideate,  and  Mag- 
debuTfc.  He  recommended  the  biahopa  and  vicars  to 
carefuUy  watch  the  appearance  of  any  heretical  wor^ 
and  tn  eolbrce  the  fine*  and  exooromunicadons  against 
the  anthoi*.    Aa  lo  tha  printeta,  ho  aaya :  "  Debent— 


iafore 


ut  in  mentibus  fideUum  poasunt 
genoart."  Pope  Leo  X,  in  the 
don  of  the  Latenn  Council  (Hay  4,  IGIG), 
the  decree  /aitr  wUtcifurfrnt*  that  no  book 
ahould  be  puUisbed  without  the  autboriiation  of  aitha 
the  bishop,  bis  legate,  or  the  Inquisition,  under  penalty 
ofexcooimimicalion.  Any  book  issued  in  nnitnventioD 
of  this  regnlatioo  waa  to  l>a  aeqncatered  and  bsmt. 
^  At  mud  q/br  lit  RtformatiiKi  owl  Ot  OmKeil  ^ 
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Tltfi.  —  The  RcformatioD  gm*e 
wiilugi  bighly  dangeroua  to  ihe  Romiah  Church,  mi, 
in  ipiU  of  ill  ordera  lo  the  coaOtzy,  they  were  widely 
drciilited  and  eigtrly  read.  In  IMfl  tbf  UniTcnily 
of  LouTUn,  by  order  of  Chute*  V,  publubad  *  liat  (/»- 
da)  of  lU  nich  booka  u  wen  considaed  duigcnxu  to 
read,  and  ooDaequeoliy  foitnddco ;  a  new  edition  of  the 
lilt  ajqiearMi  in  1660,  afln  the  papal  legale  at  Vmica, 
John  della  Cau,  bad  published  one  on  hi*  own  aeooont 
in  1549  (ne  ikhelboin,  Jir^tdieAkeUtii,  U,  S).  During 
the  napeiuion  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  {x^  Paul  IV 
haduu>lhcTliMorforiridd«n  woika  pRp*nd  i"  1667  by 
a  particular  congregation,  and  thia  fbimed  the  lint  ae- 
toMi  Inda  Kbrvrmii  pru/t^itomm  of  the  Romish  Church. 
U  waa  repnbliabed,  witli  addilirau,  by  Bergerini  in  1669, 
under  the  title  Indtx  aucMmm  tl  ISavnan,  qui  tanq'iam 
ktrtlici  aat  luipicH  ant  perrtni  ab  Officio  S.  R.  iiigiii' 
lilioni*  rtprobaiitur  rt  in  tpacrrta  ChriMiamt  TtpaiUta 
iittrTiiaatlur  (RomB,  1667).  In  1668,  ptqM  Paul  for- 
bade also  to  the  clergy  and  atndenta  the  nading  of  auch 
heretical  works  ai  bad  been  tolerated  for  their  eiduiive 
UK  by  bii  predeceeion  or  by  the  Inquisilion.  Th«e 
orden,  however,  did  not  prove  very  ■uu.iMful  in  Italy, 
and  utterly  failed  in  other  countries,  though  many  of 
the  worki  named  in  the  Index  were  burnt.  The  writ- 
ings capecially  cnndenuied  by  Paul'i  Index  wet«  such 
as  deftmded  the  o ivil  govemmenls  against  the  encroacb- 
menlB  of  the  Cbuicb,  nich  ■■  aneited  the  superiority 
of  the  authority  of  council*  over  that  of  popn  and  bisb- 
ops,  or  such  ai  attacked  the  theory  and  practice  of  die 
Koniiib  Church  in  generaL  Thtf  Index  divided  the  su- 
thora  of  forbidden  bcxiks  into  three  cUi 
whom  all  the  works  were  absolutely 
those  among  whose  works  some  only  w 
8,  the  authors  of  anonymous  works,  such  as  had  ap- 
peared since  1619.  At  the  end  was  appended  a  list  of 
■iity-two  printers  of  heretical  works.  The  reading  of 
books  named  in  the  Index  was  punishable  by  execm- 
munication  and  by  degrading  penances. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  iu  18th  seaniin,  appointed  i 
Donunitlee  to  prepare  a  new  Index.  This  committer 
Teported  at  the  twenty-flRh  sesrion  that  tbey  could  ml 
agree  on  account  of  the  number  and  dirersity  of  the 
books  to  be  included  in  the  Index,  and 
that  the  drawing  up  and  enforcing  of  it 
to  the  pope,  which  wsa  agreed  lo.  Pins  IV  then  |we- 
parad  a  new  Index,  an  enlan^  edition  of  Paul  IVi. 
The  publicalioD  of  this  Index  (which  has  often,  but  er- 
roneously, been  called  lada  Tridniimu)  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  bull  Domimri  grrgit  m/aHa  (Hircb  24, 
I6«i),  and  by  Im  rvUi,  which  have  been  prefixed  lo  all 
ofllciid  Indexes  published  since  that  period.  As  theee 
rules  illustrate  fully  the  whole  sjurit  and  tendency  ( ' 
the  Romish  system,  in  its  telstion  to  the  freedom  of  lit 
erary  and  sdentiBc  proj^reaa,  we  give  them  here  in  Ml 
io_p™ilft . 

condemned.  (II.>'nie  books  of  hereilarcha,  whether  of 
those  who  broached  or  dlssemlnsled  Ibelr  heresies  pri< 
to  the  year  above  neollnned,  or  of  those  who  have  beet 
or  are,  Ibe  heads  or  tnde ra  of  heretics,  u  Lniher,  Znhul 
r^vln,  Baltbsiar  PscliDOntaane.  Swencblild.  and  mSi 
similar  ones,  are  altogether  rorbidden,  whatever  may  be 
Ibetr  nsme*,  title*,  or  mib}eet*.  And  the  bonk*  of  aUi*r 
beretlce,  which  treat  profrseedlv  npon  rel<|[<oii,sretntBr- 
condemned :  bni  tbose  wblch  do  nut  iresi  npoD  rellgic 
are  allnwed  to  be  resd,  uttet  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  Cathode  divines,  by  order  of  the  bishop*  and 
Inqnlsllom  Tbose  Cslhollc  booka  nre  also  permitted  '- 
be  read  which  have  been  composed  by  anihora  wbo  ha'  . 
sflerwards  fsllen  loio  heresy,  or  who,  after  their  rnll.have 
relnrned  Into  the  boaom  of  ibe  Chnrch,  pmvlded  they 
have  been  sppmved  by  the  Ibeologlcal  hcollv  of  somr 
Catholic  unlveralty,  or  by  Ibe  general  Inqnlxlthni,  (111, 
Tnoslatlone  nf  eccleshistlcsl  wrlterv,  which  hsve  beei 
hitherto  pnbllthed  by  condemned  asthnrs,  are  permltter 
to  be  read,  tf  they  contain  iMthlng  contrsiy  to  snnnd  doe 
trine.    Translations  of  the  OUnaCamnlmay  also  be  al 
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the  Holj  Scripture^ 


ilgaW^vonlon,! 


In  Older  to  nndentsnd 


Bat  translaUoDB  of  lbs  A 

oflbearsl  class  of  this  Index,  are  at.    

'ItUe  advantage,  but  mneh  danger,  generally  sriaea  frees 
eadlDg  Uwm.  If  notes  accompany  lb*  venloBa  which 
re  aJlbwed  lo  be  rend,  or  an  Joined  to  the  Vnlgalc  edl- 
Ion,  Ihay  may  be  permitted  lo  be  read  by  the  bum  psi- 
oni  u  iha  veistons,  stier  Ibe  snapected  places  Itave  been 
-■-  -—logical  fiunlly  of  some  CathoUc  or' 
trflinq-'-"—     " 


le  genersi  Inqnlsltor,    int  th 


by  the  genera , 

£lo«s  BUd  learned  dmo  may  be  pcnsHled  ti 
called  >VBiBbtDB'sBlbl4k' or  bdj  pan  of  l(- 
Bnl  the  pnhice  end  Protogomens  of  the  Bibles  pnbHsbed 
by  Isidore  Clarins  are,  however,  cicepted;  and  the  text 
of  bis  •dltlnus  Is  not  to  b*  oonsldered  as  tb*  text  of  tb* 
Vnlgale  edlUon.  av.l  Inasmocta  as  ll  Is  nunllsst  tram 
experience  tbst  If  (he  Holy  Bible,  tranalsled  Into  the  vnl- 
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Ibe  WsBiqi*  or  laqulsltor^  who  may,  by  lb*  advice  of  the 
""1  or  MiaOasnr,  permit  Ihe  reading  of  ihe  Bible  inns- 
vnliar  tongos  by  Calholls  aBlhotv,  to  tbna 
.  J*  naib  and  plely,  Ibey  apprehend,  will  be 
and  not  Injured  by  it:  and  this  permlsslen 
— -  io  writlnc-  Bnl  If  any  one  shall  have  iha 
read  or  possess  ll  wllhoot  Bnch  wrtitsa 
thall  not  leceiva  ahaulnlkiD  nntli  he  have 
p  snch  Bible  to  ih*  ordinair.  Bookfelkfs 
:ir  olherwiae  dispose  of  Bible*  In  the  val- 
gar  longiie,  to  anr  person  not  having  snch  peinlssina, 
Shalt  forfeit  the  valne  dT  the  ba>.k(,  t"  be  applied  by  tbe 
blahopto  aiime  plena  ore;  and  be  rnhjecled  to  sncb  other 
pensliles  as  Ihe  blfbmi  ahall  jndge  pniper,  nccordbitf  i>i 
Ihe  qnalliy  of  the  oAence.  But  re^lai*  shsll  twitber 
read  nor  ^rebue  such  Bible*  wlihunt  a  spetdal  lieewe 
rroni  Ibelr  snperlors.  (V.>  Bonks  of  which  heretics  an 
the  editors,  but  which  contain  Utile  or  noifalng  o[  ihf Ir 
own,  being  mere  compilations  from  otheTS,  as  lexInDfi. 
eonciirdanees  (colleetions  of),  ■poihegias,  or  almlles,  In- 
deier,  and  others  of  a  similar  klud,  may  bs  sllowed  by 
the  hishiips  sod  inquisitors,  aflst  bavlnE  made,  wlih  the 
advice  or  divines,  sncb  correcilons  and  emendethma  as 
may  be  deemed  requisite.    (VI.)  Bonk*  of  controversy  bs- 

tn'senlbeCaibollcsandberellcaotiheF ■ -• '■ 

lenln  themigai  " 

allowed,  but  are 
Bibles  In  Ibe  vnl 


[te«r  I 


(hose  works  In  lbs 
Jily,  omtemplalkiB, 
.      .  .  which  contain  notb- 

Ing  cnnlrsiy  to  soand  doclrlne,  there  Is  no  reason  wbi 
Ibey  shonid  be  prohibited  i  Ihe  asms  may  baaald  also  d 
aermnna  In  Ihe  vnlcar  Inngoe,  designed  tor  th*  people. 
And  iflo  any  kingdom  or  province  any  books  bsve  ben 
hliberio  prohlhiled,  ss  eonulnlng  tblnt^  not  proper  Id  te 
lodlscrimlDaMly  read  by  all  aorla  of  persons,  they  may  b* 
allowed  by  the  blahnp  and  loqntpltur,  aflar  luivtDR  cor- 
raeted  ihem.  tf  written  by  Catholic  antbor*.  (VII.)  Booki 
professedly  trenilng  of  IssdvloOB  urobaceoe  subjects,  or 
narrallng  or  lescmng  tbem,  are  ntlerly  prohlblled,  u 
nadlly  corvnpilng  bolh  Ibe  Alib  and  manners  of  Ibu* 
wbo  peruse  tbem :  and  tbose  who  pnaseea  tbeoi  shall  bs 
seveiely  psnistaed  by  Ibe  bishop.  But  Ibe  srorfcs  of  ic 
ilqoliy,  written  by  the  beatheiis,  are  iieimiiled  to  be  leal, 
bccsnee  ottlie  elegnnre  and  propriety  of  Ihe  Isigun : 
thongh  on  no  account  shall  ihey  besullhred  tubereaa^ 
yoong  persons.  (Vlll.)  Booki^  Ihe  principal  Bahject  nt 
which  I*  gniid,  bnl  in  which  some  things  aie  occaslonallr 

Introduced  lending  lo  betesT  snd  iDiplely,  d"-" — ' 

anperstltlon,  may  lie  allowed,  nfier  ihey  "-  -  - 

*  ■--  "—--lie  divines,  by  the  ailboril. ,_ 

fotrnod  ofpitf- 


reeted  by  Ca'lboltc  divines,  by  ihe  ailb<irily  of  Ihe  i 
iBqulsldan.  Tb*  sam*  Judgment  Is  also  ' 
aces,  summaries,  or  noies  token  ftom  c 
thors,  and  Inserted  In  tb*  works  of  sni  . 
demned:  bnt  sncb  works  must  niitb*  printed  In  rBlsm 
nnlll  Ibey  have  been  amended.  (IX.)  All  books  sad  will- 
Ings  of  geomancy,  hydromancy,  airomancy.  pyromaiKT. 
onomancv,  chiromancy,  and  necromancy,  o-  —■-•-'  — ■ 
of  sorceries,  pc' ' ' 


jr  which  m 
i^dlslsDi 


are  nllerly  rejected.    The  bishops 


r  contain  prerainptnons  predtcllou  ol 

■re  eontlngsDck '■  •■"-'■"- 

Ktlons  which  (... ,   _... 

tbev  shall  permit  sncb  opinions  and  observal ions  oTdii- 
urnl  things  ss  are  irrltlen  In  aid  of  navigation,  agrirsl 
Inra,  and  medicine.  (X.)  In  tbe  printing  of  books  isil 
other  writings,  (he  rules  shsll  be  observed  which  nen  a- 
dalned  In  Ih*  tenth  sesaloo  of  tbe  Cooodl  of  Laleraii,  un- 
der LenX.  Thereftire,  If  any  book  is  to  be  printed  la  iIb 
city  ofRDnie.lt*ball(lrsl  be  examined  by  the  pope'svlnr 
and  tbe  master  of  tbe  sacred  palace,  or  other  peiSDOl  cbo- 
•en  by  imr  moat  holy  falber  For  tbot  pnriwee.    lo  oibrr 

some  aklilhl  p< 

riMn'Pd°wbo  ih_..  „._ _      _ _, 

their  approbailon  10  the  work,  h  Ibelr  own  haadwnHsA 
*abkcl,ua ■ -   ^^ 


o  be  printed  al 


btluaddad, 
iDMd,  (Icned 
hand*  ottitt 


ihAt  m  aattacntle  copy  of  1 

»r  (be  nUior  blnuelt  ihal 

■— I  and  It  i*  llie  IndxDMOt  of  Um  tuhett  of  ihe 

pQUtlOD,  llut  thoae  pen 

. ..-onUbc  .__, , . 

who  pdat  UHm  i  and  ual  thOH  who  niA  or  poaHH  tbem 
•booU  b*  eodild«nd  u  lbs  aoUian,  If  the  nal  aalhon 
ofiBcb  wrliliigidoDOIa*owUwraMlT*h  Tlw  appnib*- 
tlati  gimi  Id  vrttlng  rtwil  b«  placad  il  Iba  head  of  Uia 
book*,  wbeihar  prloied  nr  tn  maouacrlpt,  that  Iber  nuT 
apficar  lo  be  dnlf  anlboriud  i  and  Ihia  eiamlnatlan  and 
■pprobadoa,  etc.,  aball  ba  granted  craldltotut]'.  Hora- 
D*«r,  In  trtij  city  and  dlonte,  the  boiiN  or  place  where 
Iba  art  of  prinllDg  U  Hsrclied,  and  alaci  Ihe  sbopi  ot 
bookaeDan,  (hall  bebvqBenlly  *l(licd  br  paiMini  depnted 
ij  th*  blabop  or  bli  Ticar,  coojolatlj  with  the  loqulglloi, 
v  that  DOihluK  that  li  problbitad  miiT  b«  printed,  ke^l, 
or  anld.  BookMlIm  of  eierj  deicrlpilaa  ahall  keep  ■ 
ealalacm  ef  the  booka  which  tbar  bare  on  ule.  Bicnad 
br  lbenlddepoUe*j  our  aball  iba;  keap,  oriell,  nCr  lu 
aiij  war  diapoae  of  anj  other  booki  wltlinut  permlwlon 
tnxD  tbe  depnllea,  nnder  pain  of  forfeiting  iha  bjoki,  and 
heiaz  liable  to  anch  otbar  panaltlaa  aa  ahall  be  Judged 
pniliar  b;  Ihe  blabop  or  Inqnl Ulor,  who  ahall  alio  paalah 
the  bojera,  reader^  or  prfntAra  of  inch  worka.  If  any 
pervon  lnp»n  forelirn  bocAe  Into  any  dij,  Ibay  ihall  be 
sblllMuiaDDaiUKetheintotliadapntleai  orltlhlakind 
of  BwRbandlte  be  ezpoaed  to  aala  In  aoy  pabllc  place,  the 
pohllc  otBcen  of  the  place  ihall  ■Ignlfjto  iba  ulddapo- 
ikathal  aoch  book*  huTC  been  hmaghl ;  and  no  one*ball 
praaome  lo  cIto,  to  read,  or  lead,  or  iall  anj  book  which 
be  or  any  oiSer  panna  hai  bron  At  tolo  Ibe  city,  natll  he 
haa  BbowD  II  to  the  dapatlea,  and  obtained  tbdr  parmla- 
dta,  anleaa  II  ba  a  wirk  well  known  to  ba  unlranally 
allowed-  Uelrm  and  tefltamentarj  encDlora  akall  make 
tw  nee  of  tbabooki  of  iba  deceaied,  nor  In  aoy  way  Iran*- 
Irr  ilHta  u>  Dthen,  nnill  ihaj  have  preaanled  a  caMlogne 
of  tbem  to  thedepnt1e«,andobIalDedIbelrllcen(e,ander 
palB  otconBaeatlon  of  the  book*,  or  the  lollIctlDD  ofincb 
utber  paotahmanl  aa  the  blihop  or  IninUllor  aball  deem 
proper,  according  to  Uie  oontomacy  or  qoallly  of  the  de- 
Umwenl.  Wllb  regard  to  thnee  booki  which  Ihe  biben 
of  the  present  deputation  aball  •lamlne,  or  cnrred,  or  de- 
llTVrlo  be  corrected,  or  pemltlobeTCurlaiad  on  certain 
coadlitooa,  boohacllan  and  olbera  ahall  ba  boond  to  ob- 
•ene  wkaierat  la  orddned  reapacilni  tbem.  The  Uah- 
ope  and  general  loqiiU'lon  (hall.neTertbelaw,b«  atUb- 
irty,  according  to  I  be  power  they  pnaaev,  lapnitalbllancb 
booka  "■•  may  aeani  to  ba  pannlllad  by  theee  nilaa,lflbay 
daan  It  neceHary  lOr  Iba  good  of  ibe  klogdom,  or  prot- 
iDcxi,  or  dlocoe.  And  Icl  ue  aecralary  nf  Iheae  fklhen , 
aecardlng  to  Iba  comnund  of  our  holy  Aubar,  iraniDiU  to 
the  nouuT  of  the  genaral  Inqnlallor  the  name*  ot  the 
hooka  that  hare  been  conectad,  ai  wall  *•  of  tbe  paraon* 
to  whom  Iba  IMtaar*  bioe  granied  Ihe  power  of  azamtna- 
Udb.  Finally,  It  I*  enjoined  on  all  tbe  tliltbrnl,tbat  no 
aae  praaunK  to  kaap  or  read  any  booka  contrary  lo  theee 
rvlaa,  oc  prohlblted^by  Ihla  Indax.  Bat  If  any  om  read 
at  iaap  any  booka  compoaed  by  hantlcii,  or  Iha  writing* 
ot  aoj  anihor  mpecled  of  bertay  or  tiilaa  doctrine,  be 
•hall  bMtanlly  Incor  Ifae  lenteDCe  of  eicomoiDnlcatliin : 
Bodtboae  who  read  or  keep  work*  Interdicted  on  anoiher 
aecmDI,  bealdaa  tbe  mortal  aln  aHnmlllad,  ahall  be  pe- 
•erelT  ponlabed  al  Iba  will  of  the  blahana"  (Labbel  SS. 
OwilM,  iIt,  Mt-VM). 

TUa  Index  of  Ftna  IT  wu  publiahed  at  Rome  by 
iUoM  Hanotiua  (1661},  and  aftcnrarda  reviaed  and  en- 
lugad  by  Urcgorr  XIII,  Sixtua  V,  dement  Till  (l5Sfi). 

3.  IsDEX  ExpcnaATORim Pi^  Siitna  T  incro- 

dnccd  a  aariea  of  worki  which,  alter  expunging  certain 
atwnxioua  pa— gH.  could  b»  allowed  to  be  read.  Thia 
li«  received  the  name  of  /wfez  Urorvn  trpursamio- 
rnm  or  eipKrgaloriia,  It  wai  fiiM  publiahed  hj  order 
ef  Ibe  duke  Alba,  nndei  the  Kyle  Judex  ezpurgalonut 
Unnm,  fui  iodacab  pTodienail  (Antwerp,  17fil,  and 
r^nbliAed  uDCe).  Other  UaU  of  pnhibiled  book^  on 
the  modd  of  that  of  Home,  were,  bowera,  publiahed 
ia  otba  coonlrica,  eapeaally  in  Spain  (moat  of  them 
BBdcT  PhiUp  II  in  Madrid,  in  lfi77  and  lUH)  and  in 
ttalr.  John  Haria  Branehallen  or  Brarichelli  (prop- 
itly  Wtniel  of  BriaigtUa)  prepared,  with  tbe  wd  of  Ihe 
[>aninican  Tomaa  Maivenda,  an  Index  styled  IkUx 
optryiaoriHi  earn  J.  If.  BroMicluUmi,  Mag.  PalaL 
Booa  (1607),  bat  Ihia,  far  froin  being  appnivnl  of  at 
kiad-quanera,  waa  itaelf  pat  in  Ibe  Komiah  lodia  Ubr. 
fnUL  The  Spaniab  inqunitor  general.  Anlonio  k  So- 
tama>ir,  pabliahed  a  .Vortunuu  Ubrorain  proiibilorum 
H  /mdex  (Madrid.  1S4«),  which  i*  hinh- 
ita  oomplctcDcaa.  llie  KomJah  Index  was 
n  1818,  but  baa  riace  noeived,  and  ia  oon- 
•*Ml]t  leceiTing, 
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Tit  Cmgrtgaliati  nfltu  ItSet  waa  originally  eat^ 
nahed  by  pope  Hub  T.  Il  hold*  it*  aittinga  at  HomOi 
and  bai  Ihe  rigbl  of  examining 
which  eoncein  faitli,  m>  '  ,  ' 
civil  Bocietyi  on  which  il  paaaefl  judgment  for  aup- 
praaung  them  abairiutely,  <s  directing  ihem  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  allowing  them  to  be  read  with  precaution, 
and  by  certain  penona.  Pcnona  specially  depaled  by 
it  may  give  permiinao  to  KomanisIa  tbmughout  Ihe 
world  to  read  piohibiced  booka;  and  tbe  penalty  de- 
nounced Bgainal  Ihoae  who  read  or  keep  any  book*  ana- 
pected  of  heresy  or  falae  doctrine  ia  the  greater  ex- 
communication;  and  thoae  who  read  or  keep  wuika 
iuurdicled  ou  any  other  account,  beaidea  Iha  mortal  un 
commiUed,  arc  tu  be  aeverely  punished  at  tbe  will  of 
the  biahopa.  It  it  remarkable,  bowcver,  tbtl  tbe  Index 
it  hardly  in  force  at  the  preaent  day,  even  in  Ibe  moat 
Komiab-inclined  countries.  In  Auatria  even,  the  faith- 
Cul  daughter  ol  Rome,  Haria  Theresa  forbade  Ihe  puUi- 
calion,  and  il  ia  not  lu  be  expecled  that  either  her  lib- 
eral aucctason  or  tbe  princes  of  other  Roman  Catholic 
countriea,  forced  by  Ibe  liberal  qiirit  ot  Ihe  people  to 
diaobedienl  acta  lowarda  Rome,  ahould  permit  the  putK 
Ucation  in  tbeir  dominions,  ll  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  longer  virtually  in  fbicr,  tbough  in 
some  countriea  its  publication  is  pernutt«d  by  tpreial 
ffraul  from  Ibe  gnvemmeuL  Baudri,  in  au  article  on 
Ibis  aubject  in  Atchbach  (A'lVcAn-/^.  iii,  444,  a  Ro- 
maa  Catholic  work},  cooceda  Ihia,  and  saya  Ibat  even 
Ihe  coontries  bound  by  a  concordat  to  an  cnRircement 
of  ifae  decisiona  of  the  Congregation  of  tbe  Index  fail 
to  du  tbeir  duty,  and  that  booka  are  conatantly  puLliib- 
ed  without  regard  and  cousideralion  of  the  agreement 
enleied  into  wllh  Rome  (comp.  EckardI,  Uodtrn  Rnuiu, 
p.246aq.}.  SeeMeDdbam.Z.tteruryPotfryii/'rAcCAurct 
•!/'JiDiiH(Lond.l830,8va):  Camp,  Ttil-boot  of  Pi^itty 
(London,  18ai,Svo),  p.  41S-4i8i  Elliott,  Arfmrariin  a/ 
Poptn/,  bk.  i;  (iibbingt,  Inda  i'liticamii,  on  txad  Jlr- 
prad  of  Ihe  Ranua  Itidtx  KrjnirgaioriHi  (London,  183T, 
8™) ;  Peignot,  Dicliotatoirt  criligut  lilliioirt  ft  biblie- 
grapUglu  da  prindpaux  lirra  amdairmit  aufiu,  tup- 
primii  ou  cauurtM  (Paris,  1806);  Henog,  JifAt-tnty 
Uop.  vi,  651 ;  Eadie,  Jitriaiatlical  Enq/dopadia,  a.  v.; 
Buckle}',  Cmwaa  owf  Drtrtti  of  Trail,  p.  284.  See  abo 
BiBL^  UuE  OF  I  CExaoRaHip  OF  Books. 

In'dik  (HebL  llodd»;  V\n,  for  )n:h.  i.  e.  Hmd», 
of  Sanscrit  origin ;  see  GtaeniuB,  rjkHBr. /frt.  p.  3«6 ; 
Sept.  'IvJicq,  Vulg.  India),  occura  in  Ibe  Bible  only  in 
Esther  i,  1  \  viii,  9.  wbere  the  Peraian  king  it  deecribed 
as  reigning  "from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  seven  and  twenty  provincee;'  the  nameaof  Ihe  two 
conntrieg  are  similariy  connected  by  Herodotus  (vji,  9). 

II  ia  found  again,  however,  in  the  Apocrypha  (compart 
Kstber  xiii,  \\  wh*e  India  ia  mendiHwd  among  the 
countriea  which  Ibe  Romans  took  traa  Antiachus  and 
gave  to  Eumenee  (1  Uacc.viii,8).  It  ia  alao  with  some 
reason  conceived  Ibat  in  Ihe  lial  of  foreign  Jews  pieaeni 
at  the  Pentocoet  (AcU  ii,e}  we  shoold  read  Ivjiov, /■- 
dia,  and  not 'loujnini',  Jatlna,'  but  the  still  more  prob- 
able reading  m'liovpalav,  /(himaa, if  indord  Ihe  com- 
mon reading  ought  to  be  changed  at  all  (see  Kuiniil, 
Coamnir.  ad  loc).  Tbe  Hebrew  fonn  "  Hodda"  ia  an 
abbreviation  of  Iltmaiii,  which  ia  idenlical  with  Ibe  in- 
digenouB  names  of  the  river  Indus,  '■Hindu,''  or  "Sin- 
dhu."  and  again  with  tbo  ancient  name  of  the  counUy 
aa  it  appeara  in  the  Tcodidad,  ■*  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  "  Sindus'  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi,  S8>  Tbe 
India  of  Iba  book  of  Ealher  ia  not  the  peninauU  of  Hin- 
doatan,  but  Ihe  country  surrounding  Ibe  Indus  —  tbe 
Ptn^6b,  and  perhaps  Semde—ihti  India  which  Hcrodo- 
tns  deacribea  (iii,  98)  as  forming  part  of  tbe  Persian  cm- 
pin  under  Dnioa,  and  Iha  India  which  at  ■  later  period 
was  cimqiMrcd  by  Alexander  Ihe  RreaL  The  name  oc- 
cur* in  Ihe  inscriptions  of  Peraepolis  and  Nakhth-i- 
Rastam,  but  not  in  those  of  BehistCin  (Rawlinson,  Htnd, 
ii,  48().    In  I  Mwic  viii,  8,  it  ia  clear  thai  India  proper 

a*  this  Dtver  beknged 
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•Itber  to  Antiochoi  or  Ennuam.  At  the  nunc  tune. 
DDiM  of  the  ejcpUoktioDS  offered  by  cotameatMon  an 
nlisfactoi; :  the  Eoeti  of  PephUgraiii  have  been  BU^ 
geMed,  but  these  peopte  had  diuppund  long  befine 
(Stnbo,  xii,  684) :  the  India  of  Xemiphan  (Cgrop.  i,  b, 
8;  iii,  2,  35),  wtuch  may  have  been  above  the  Carian 
Mceam  named  Indiu  (Pliny,  v,S9;  probably  tbe  Calbii), 
ii  more  likely;  but  the  emendation  "Myws  and  Ionia" 
lot  Media  aid  India  offer*  the  beet  aolution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. See  loKiA.  A  more  authentic  notice  of  the 
country  occnn  in  1  Hacc.  vi,  87,  vbere  Indiana  ara  no- 
ticed a>  the  driven  of  the  vrai-elephanta  introduced  intn 
the  army  of  the  Syrian  king  (*M  alra  1  Eadtaa  iii,  ! ; 
Esther  ivi,  1),    See  ELEntABT. 

But,  though  the  ttame  of  India  occurs  so  seldom,  the 
people  and  productions  of  that  anmtty  must  have  been 
tolenbly  well  known  lo  Ihe  Jews.  There  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between 
India  and  Western  Asia:  the  Tynans  alablished  Iheii 
depots  on  the  shorn  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured 
■■  horn*  of  ivory  and  ebony,"  "  bnidered  work  and  rich 
apparel"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  !4),  by  a  nniU  which  croued 
the  Arabian  desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Sol- 
omon with  Ophic  through  the  Ked  Sea  chiefly  oonsisted 
of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  namea  even  of  the 
artidea,  atgummim,  "  sandal  wood,"  kophii 
(aUitm,  "  peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin  (Humlnldt, 
Jfomoi,  ii,  183} ;  tn  which  we  nwy  add  the  Hebnw 
name  of  the  "  topaa,"  pildak,  derived  (knm  tlie  Sanaciit 
piia.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  pmdnctions 
of  yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  throng 
Syria  to  the  ihnrea  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Gteeks  de- 
rived both  the  term  xaaainpos  (coinpare  the  Sanscrit 
kailira),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "  tin,"  from  the 
ceaala  of  India.  The  connection  thus  established 
India  led  tn  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Oen.  x,  S),  and 
hence  the  %riac,  Chaldee,  and  AraUc  renions  Ae- 
qnesitly  render  that  term  1^  India  or  Indians,  as  in  S 
Cbron.]t»,  I6:lsa.iti,  II;  iviii,  I ;  Jei.xiii.aS;  Zeph. 
iii,  I(h  For  the  connection  which  some  have  sooght 
to  fatablish  betwMn  India  and  Paradise,  see  Edeh. 

The  above  intimations,  and,  indeed,  all  ancient  histo- 
ry, refer  not  to  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Dorthem  parts  of  it,  or  the  oonntiies  between  the  Indus 
aitd  the  Ganges ;  althonj^  it  is  not  neceasaiy  tji  asai 
that  the  test  of  that  peninsula,  paiticoluly  it«  waste 
coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It  wss  fHHn  tl 
quarter  that  the  Pecans  and  Greeks  (Co  whom  we  s 
indebted  lor  the  earliest  accounts  of  India)  invaded  the 
Countiy;  and  this  was  consequently  the  region  which 
list  became  generally  known.  The  oountries  bordering 
on  the  Ganges  eoutinoHl  to  be  involved  in  obscurity, 
the  girat  kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  sit- 
uated nearly  above  the  modem  Bengal,  was  dimly  die- 
eenitUe.  The  nesier  we  approach  the  Indus,  the  more 
dear  becomea  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  get^iaphy 
ofthe country;  anditfollowsthatthedistricteof which 
at  the  pmeni  day  we  know  the  lesat,  were  anciently 
best  known.  Be^es,  the  western  and  northern  b«m- 
daiies  were  not  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  west, 
India  was  not  then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Koh 
(whence  tbe  Gredan  appelladon  ofthe  Indian  Cauca- 
sus), extended  from  Bactria  to  Uakran,  or  Oedreaia,  in- 
closing the  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  mod- 
em kingdom  of  Eastern  Penia,  or  Afghanistan.  Theae 
districts  andently  formed  part  of  India,  as  well  aa,  fur- 
ther to  the  BDotl^  the  lest  perfectly  known  countries  of 
the  Arabi  and  Haprs  (the  Atabita  and  Oritn  of  Arrian, 
vi,!l), bordering  on  Gedroaia.  This  western  boundary 
continued  at  all  timea  the  same,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Indus  only  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Nadir 
Shah.  Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed  not 
Its  ila  praent  limit.  It  comprehended  the  whole  of 
-«  monnlainaiu  legion  above  Cashmir,  Badaksbao, 
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Belur  Land,  the  western  bavndary  monntaina  of  tiOk 

"    '  Ultle  Thibet,  and  even  the  desert  of  Gobi, 

it  was  known.     (See  Heeten's  Hiilitricai  St- 

l,e.i,§S,  on  Penian  India;  and  Kennell'a  Ce- 

ograpkg  of  Hirodotui.    For  other  conjectures  lespecCiDg 

the  location  of  the  Scriptural  India,  see  Winer's  Stat- 

KdrleHrtick^  s.  v.  Indien.    For  the  history  of  ancioit  b^ 

dia,  see  Anthon's  Clou.  Diet.  B.y.)— Smith;  Kitto. 

INDIA,  Modern.    Tbe  name  is  sometimes  need  of 

e  two  penintolas  west  and  east  of  the  Ganges  cdoi- 

ned,  to  which  even  occanonaUy  the  Indian  Archipd- 

jo  is  added ;  but,  more  commonly,  it  is  applied  citber 

to  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Ganges  {Eait  luditt),  or  lo 

" .  cnesaions  of  Ihe  British  crown  (the  Vfrr- 

royiiiiy  of  India,  or  the  Indian  Empirt}.  The  pieasnt 
form  orgovemment  ofthe  Indian  Empire  is  establislied 
by  the  Act  Bl  snd  22  Victoria,  cap.  106,  called  an  Act 
for  the  better  Government  of  India,  sanctioned  Aug.  t 
1868.  By  the  terms  of  t^is  act,  all  Ihe  territfoies  bere- 
lofore  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  vested  in  the  queen,  and  all  its  powers  are  exercised 
in  her  name;  all  leiritorial  and  other  revennea,  and  all 
tributes  and  other  paymenta,  are  likewise  received  in 
her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  alone,  subject  to  the  provisions  (^  this 
ad.  One  of  the  queen's  priodpat  aecretarie*  of  state. 
called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  is  invested  with 
an  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  company  or  \tv 
tba  Board  of  CcotroL  The  executive  authority  in  India 
b  Tested  in  a  goremot  gensal  or  viceroy,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  acting  under  the  <H^era  of  the  Secretaiy 
<d  Stale  for  India.  The  governor  general  haa  power  to 
make  law*  and  regulations  for  all  persons,  whether  Brit- 
ish or  native,  foreigners  or  othoi,  within  the  Indian 
territories  onder  the  dominion  of  the  queen,  and  for  d 
servants  of  the  government  of  India  within  the  damn- 
ions  of  princes  and  slates  in  alliance  with  the  queen. 
The  SecreUry  of  Stale  lor  India  is  aided  in  Ihe  adrainii- 
tration  by  a  council  of  flftecn  members,  of  whom  seven 
are  elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own 
body,  and  eight  are  nominated  by  the  cruwn.  The  du- 
ties of  the  council  of  state  are,  under  the  diiectiosi  of 
the  secietaiy  of  state,  to  conduct  th 
in  tbe  united  kingdom  in  relation  to  tl 
of  and  tlie  correspondence  with  India. 
The  total  ania  and  p<qnilalion  of  British  India  were, 
'   official  retuinsof  the  year  ISTG,u  fiiUows; 
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There  has  never  been  a  regular  e&ami*  of  the  wMe  of 
India  under  British  sdministntiDn,  but  cnnmeiatfonak 
more  or  less  inislworthy,  wert  made  in  tbe  nc  "' 
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«n  nd  In  tbc  eaotnl  prorineea  in  the  yean  1865  wid 
IMS.  Tba  evnoDi  oT  the  iwrth-weM  provincti,  Uken 
Jul  10, 1866,  ibawed  that  this  divinnn  of  India  had  in- 
1 1 1  —  il  in  pnicperitir  witbin  the  decennial  period  18M- 
1A66,  ai  reckoned  hj  the  uumbei  of  bottsea  and  eilen- 
•BB  ti  cultivation.  Then  were  fuund  lo  be  1.71  pei- 
BO*  In  a  bouse  or  hut,  and  7.06  to  an  indoaure,  or  fam- 
ily dweUinK.  The  canui  further  shoved  (bat  tbere 
vae  4^  miUiooa  of  Mussubnani  in  the  nortb-wcat  prov- 
incfa,  or  aboat  one  MTenth  of  the  total  pofmlation,  the 
other  uxaerantba  being  Hindus  of  [be  four  chief  caatei; 
aamel;,Bnhmin9,7t)Bulylivi«ii}h>;'Kaha[ryaa,I7Giub- 
dirisians;  Vusyas,  65  Hibdik-uiiaat ;  Sfldras,  2S0  aab- 
diiriaion&  The  SOdras  were  fiiuad  id  rorm  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Hiodua,  bunR  IS.SOi^Od  in  number;  the 
Vaisjaanumbend  1,091, 360;  the  Kahatiyas,  2,827,768 ; 
aod  the  Brahmina,  B,iil,t>9S.  The  cenatu  of  the  cen- 
tral piDvincea,  taken  in  1866,  abDved  that  Iheit  popula- 
tioa  cooHted  irf  8,864,770  Hindus,  I,»9ih668  Oonda  and 
afaariffinal  tribe*,  iS7,96I  Uueaulmana,  60S6  Emopeana 
and  Enraaiaai,  and  90  Paraeea.  The  number  of  HuMul- 
Ban*  was  niKh  lower  than  had  been  expected.  All  the 
tnomentiiNia  shoved  ■  high  proponion  of  childien  to 
adulta.    Thua,  while  the  perceniafce  of  childien  under 

II  yean  of  age  was  29  in  EngUuid,  it  was  in  many  parts 
of  India  aa  high  as  ai.  Among  the  nasona  to  account 
iMHcha  reultare  mentiooeJ  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
and,  in  particular,  tbe  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  hare 
mik  iaaae,  which  induces  them  to  marry  as  many  wives 
aa  they  can  afliird  to  keep  until  a  son  is  bom.  The  ni- 
lilpouB  staiiaiica  of  the  fuartsTgest  cities  were,  accord] Dg 

III  ibc  enumeraliim  uf  1881 :  Calcutta,  total  population, 
(ieiuBive..rHownb,G84,66Bti.rnhoni6i  per  ceiiL  were 
HindOs,  ai.i  Huhammedsns,  4.4  Chriaiians.  About 
».aOO  werv  Europeans,  and  20,000  KunsUns.     In  Ua- 

-  rtna  the  population  was  405348.  Bombay  had  a  pnpn- 
lalion  of  77a,l»C.or  whom  less  than  18,000  were  British 
Ixira.  Lucknow  had  a  population  of  284.779.  There 
is  also  a  eoosiilerable  admiiture  of  I'anee*  aiid  Indo- 
Kiinpeana,or,aathey  are  now  usually  styled,  KuranaBit 
Le.  of  mixed  blood.  Leaving  wit  oTlcevunt  (he  native 
■tatea,  tbe  following  ia  given  as  tba  relatlre  itfopoitton  of 
tneds  and  races  in  India:  Hindus  110,000,000;  Huanl- 
■Bvu,2&,000,()00i  aborigines  or  non-Aryans,  1 2,000,000; 
BuJdhista,3,U0U,0Oa;  AsiaticChriatiana,l,100,O0a  Tbe 
Enj^ish  population  anumnlad,  according  to  the  ccnMia 
•ri86l,to  12&,MApenan& 

Christianity  became  known  in  India  at  an  early  pe- 
liod.  There  ia  an  old  tradition  that  one  of  the  twelve 
apoatlea,  Si.  Thomas,  preached  the  Gospel  to  tbe  people 
of  India,  bat  the  tradition  ia  not  auppaited  by  any  proofs. 
Cuamas  lodicopleuates,  who  vinted  the  counliy  in  tbe 
Clh  century,  found  a  large  number  of  Christian  congre- 
gstkinB,  with  a  biabup  who  was  cndained  in  Peraa.  In 
cooHitaeaoe  of  this  connection  with  Persia,  the  Cbris- 
liaiis  of  India,  who,  after  the  reputed  founder  of  the  In- 
dian Church,  were  called  Christians  of  Sl.Tbon]aB,  were 
^wn  into  the  NeMorian  movelaeDt,  and  ndaequently 
rrmnd  their  biahop  from  tbe  bead  nf  the  Neetorian 
Chorcb.  Their  tenilory  extended  from  the  toulhem 
prait  of  the  peninula  of  Malabar  at  Car  n  a  few  miles 
ssvth  of  Calicut,  and  (rem  the  defllea  of  tbe  tibala  aa 
larsstbeaea.  An  Armeiuan  or  Syrian  merchant,  Tbom- 
■  Canna,  reanaoged  in  tbe  Olh  century  the  ecdeoas- 
lical  and  political  aflain  of  theae  Christian*.  Through 
U*  cffinta  they  obtained  hom  the  kings  of  Malabar  im- 
pMtantprivil^ea;  in  particalar,  an  exempt  Jniiadiction 
ia  all  excc{>t  criminal  caae^  Their  rank  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  nobility  of  Malabar,  and  they  were  in  great 
•tmnd  fur  the  armita  of  tbe  Hindu  prinoes.  ThisMnal- 
ly  iiulDced  them  lo  attempt  the  eatabliihmeot  uf  a  king- 
itm  of  their  own,  which  was,  bovever,  of  but  short  da- 
a6aa.  After  that  their  position  was  leas  favorable, 
■•d  th«  PortogiKar,  who  in  1498  landed,  under  Vmai 
4i  Gama,  in  the  port  of  Calicut,  were  conseqaently  re- 
dded by  them  as  Ibeir  libentnn.  The  flrat  Portu- 
'"       '      n  monks,  whp  wen 
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I  introduced  in  IBOO  by  tibial  Donrinkan  monks  lamh 
ed  in  150B  with  tbe  two  Albuquerques,  but  they  con- 
fined tbemselvea  to  a  few  convents,  while  the  Eiancis- 
can*  were  for  about  forty  yean  the  only  Cbiislian  mia- 
sionariea.  It  was,  in  particular,  P,  Antonio  de  I'orto 
who  in  1&36  esUbliahed  on  the  island  of  Salsette  ■ 
number  of  colleges,  churches,  and  convents.  In  1634 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  Inshopric  for  India  was  estab- 
lished at  (ioa ;  the  first  bishop,  Albuquerque,  was  a  Fran- 
dscaii  monk.  But,  although  the  convents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  so  numerous  that  they  constituted  two 
province  of  the  order,  they  soon  Ceased  (o  make  nota- 
ble edbrts  fur  the  propaKaiion  of  Christianity,  leaving 
tbe  missionary  5eld  wholly  to  the  new  order  of  tbe  Jea- 
uits,  who  made  their  first  appearance  in  India  in  1&4S. 
Their  number  inereaaed  very  r^dly,  and  soon  tbey 
had  in  all  tbe  Portuguese  colonies  of  India  bouses  and 
colleges,  which  were  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Ooa  and  Cochin.  Their  socccaa  at  first  wan  very  slow, 
but  when  the  Poitugueae  viceroj'  (^onstantine  de  Dra- 
gania  banished  some  of  the  moat  prominent  Brahmans, 
the  Jesuits  in  1660  succeeded  in  baptizing  neariy  18,000 
persona  in  that  dty.  In  1679  several  Jesuits  were  call- 
ed to  the  court  of  the  great  mi^ul,  Ahbar,  who  fur  a 
time  showed  an  inclmation  to  accept  Christianity.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  be  conceived  the  pUn  of  founding 
a  new  religion  himself,  and  the  Jesuit  miaaion,  which  at 
Hrst  promised  grand  results,  was  confined  lu  the  estab- 
liabment  of  a  few  cmgregations  in  tbe  empire  of  the 
great  moguL  The  Jesuita  were  more  succeasTul  in  theit 
endeavors  to  nnite  tbe  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  with 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  This  union  was  accom- 
plished in  1699.  at  the  Synod  of  i>Tamper,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  (loa,  Alexius  MenezH.  The  bishopric  of  Uoa 
had  in  1567  been  made  an  archbishopric,  with  two  suf- 
fragan aces  at  Cochin  and  Malacca,  to  wliich,  in  IGOO, 
Meliapur  was  added.  The  Christiana  of'St-Tbomaa  re- 
ceived, in  1601,  an  epiicapal  see  at  Angamala,  which  In 
1601  was  raised  to  ibearchbisbopric  of  Cnngsnor.  The 
right  of  patronage  over  the  ecclesiastical  beneficee  waa' 
left  to  the  king  of  Pottugal,  aa  be  had  t4i  defray  most  of 
the  expensffl  for  the  support  of  tbe  churches  and  mi^ 

when,  in  1606,lhe  Jesuit  P.Robert  de  Nobili,  at  Madu- 
ra, conceived  tbe  novel  plan  of  inlniducinit  CShiistianity 
by  accommodating  his  mode  of  life  entirely  to  tbe  In* 
dian  customs.  He  called  himself  a  Roman  lamigan  (i. 
e.  one  who  reaifrni  everything),  lived  after  tbe  manner 
of  the  Brahmans,  clothed  bis  preaching  of  the  froapel  m 
Indian  figures  of  speech,  and  even  reiained  among  the 
new  converts  the  difference  of  caste,  allowing  the  con- 
verts to  wear  certain  badges  indicative  uf  their  caste. 
But  be  encountered  a  strong  o{qiu«tian,  even  among 
tbe  members  of  his  onler,  and  a  violent  controversy  be- 
gan, which,  after  thineon  years,  was  decided  by  pope 
(iregory  XV  in  fa.or  of  P.'de  Nubili,  and  the  converta 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  badges.  After  this  ^e  Ua 
manCatludicCfaurch  madenumemuaconvetts.  Accoid- 
ing  to  statements  of  the  Indian  Christians,  P.  de  NobiH 
is  awd  to  have  baptized  about  100,000  peraons  belonging 
lo  all  castes.  The  separation  was  carried  through  even 
with  Tvgsrd  to  ehurchca  and  missionaries ;  the  misnona- 
riea  of  the  Brahmans  being  called  Sannyau,  Ibow  of  th« 
Pariahs, Pandanms.  The  successorsof  Nobili.whowere 
supported  by  the  French  miasjonariea  of  Pondicbery,  en- 
Urged  the  mlasinna  and  developed  tbe  system,  but  be- 
came canseqnently  involved  in  new  controveniea,  espe- 
cially with  the  Capucbina  (conttnversy  of  aocnmmoda- 
tion),  which  in  IT04,  by  cardinal  Toumon,  who  bad  been 
comminioned  to  examine  the  subject,  and  again  bvpope 
Benedict  XIV  in  1744,  by  tbe  bull  "Onmi'in  KJlidni' 
diiuiai,"  was  decided  against  the  Jesuits.  These  decia- 
iona  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  convciuons,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  tbe  Indiana  who  bad  been  guned  by  the  ae- 
Gommodalioa  thoMie*  nf  the  Jesuits  again  returned  to 
their  native  religion.  The  snpprtsnon  of  tbe  order  of 
the  Jeauits  sdU  more  injured  the  Roman  Catholic  mi*- 
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lioos,  which,  moreover,  mffend  tmmiy  froni  the  war* 
or  Tippfl  Sibttk  Long  befon  tbii  tima  tin  JeraiU  tud 
loit  [heii  minions  unong  the  ChriMlaua  orSLThoma, 
who  in  ISfiS  left  the  communioD  of  Home,  and  thoM  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  ■•  tbe  Dutch  ftom  1660  Co  1668 
bid  conquered  neirly  all  the  PortngueM  powe«don>  oa 
the  cout  or  HiUbu.  The  ChriMJuu  of  St.Thanui 
were,  liuwever,  ■  Mcond  time  prevailed  upon  lo  unite 
with  KoiQB  by  Italian  Carmelitea;  and  in  1698,  tbrotigh 
the  mediation  of  the  empenir  Lei^wld  I,  one  bishop  and 
twelve  niiBnoniiies  oT  this  order  received  permisaioa  to 
Kttln  on  the  cout  of  Ualabar.  But  thb  protection  af- 
fordeiL  to  the  Italian  misnonariea  led  to  a  serious  quar- 
rel between  the  Portuguese  government,  bishop,  and 
inis^nariea  and  the  Italian*,  a»  Portugal  declined  to 
fongo  its  right  of  patronage,  althouKh  it  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  exetcise  it.  In  1888,  Gregory  XVI, 
by  the  bull  " Atalla pntdarr'  oboUshad  the  former  pa- 
pal constitutions  fur  the  Chnrch  of  tndia,  and  awgned 
to  the  several  vicara  apoatotic  their  dioceaea.  Tbe  sees 
of  Cranginor,  Cochin,  and  Meliipur  (St.  Thomas)  were 
luppiessed.  Tbe  diooeae  of  Heliapur  was  transferred  to 
apostolic  of  Madras;  the  '   * 
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had  been  erected  in  1659  for  the  Incatceate  Carmelitea, 
and  the  see  of  which  is  now  at  Verapoly.  To  it  wen 
also  asrigned  the  United  Christians  of  SuThomas,  a  pop- 
ulalJon  of  about  200,000,  with  SSO  priests  and  I6U  min- 
isters. The  Portuguese  of  Got  now  tried  to  make  a 
schism.  The  archbishop  nf  Ooa,  Jose  da  Silva  y  Torrea, 
who  had  lieen  consecrated  in  ISU,  ordained,  immedi- 
Btdy  after  his  arrival  in  Goa  in  1844,  no  less  than  800 
priests,  chiefly  men  without  any  education,  and  sent 
them  int«  the  territories  of  tbe  vicin  apostolic  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  majority  of  the 
churches,  and  jniisdictian  over  a  population  of  about 
240,000  souls.  A  letter  tVom  pope  Uiegory  XVI  lo  the 
anhUshop  remained  without  el^t  In  i84H  Portu|^ 
eoiisenled  to  the  transfer  of  the  archbishop  from  Goa  to 
Portugal,  where  he  became  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bn^a.  But  the  bishop  of  Hacao  continued  is  per- 
form episcopal  functions  in  the  diocasea  of  the  vican 
■poslolic,  denounced  the  latter,  defied  the  letter*  of  the 
pope,  and  at  (ioi  within  seven  davs  ordained  686  prieala. 
Wben  Pius  IX  threatened  the  biahop  of  Hacao  with  ec- 


ed  of  tbe  ittliude  of  Kome  so  severely  that  the  papal  nun- 
cio was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  countTv,  New  negoti- 
ations between  Home  and  Portugal  led, however,  ill  IHi9, 
la  another  compromise,  and  the  oppomtion  of  the  Poitu- 
gueae  pricats  in  British  India  lo  the  rican  apostolic  ap- 
pears lo  have  died  out.  From  the  vicariate  aposlnlic  for 
Agra  and  Tibet,  which  was  established  in  IHOS,  the  vi- 
cariileorPatnawassepwatedinI846.  Both  vicariates 
■R  administered  by  misrionaries  of  the  Capuchin  order. 
The  French  vicariate  of  Pondicherry  was  established  in 
1770;  from  it  three  new  vicariates  were  formed  in  1846, 
namely,  Mywre,  Coimbatdr,  and  Madura ;  i  he  two  for- 
mer under  prints  of  the  Paris  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  the  lait«r  under  the  Jesijits,'who  in  l((36  had 
noceupied  this  former  Held  uf  their  order,  Tlie  \icari- 
ataof  Vixigapatam  wis  established  in  1348  for  the  priests 
of  the  Congregition  of  Si.  Francis  de  SaleL 

Proteatint  miiaions  began  at  the  onnmencenKnt  of 
the  18th  century,  wben  the  Lutheisn  mtsriimary  Zie- 
genbaly  was  sent  to  the  Danish  coast  of  Tranqnebar. 
Amidst  the  greatest  difficultita  which  (he  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  offlcer*  of  the  colony  placed  in  his  way, 
he  founded  schools,  translated  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism into  the  Tsmil  language,  collected  a  congrq^a- 
tion  which  rapidly  increased,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Evangeliual  Church  of  India.  A  large  portion  of 
theciiuncila  either  belonged  lo  theloweet  caste*  or  were 
pariahs,  tn  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  the  mia- 
■innary  work  wss  carried  on  by  the  Miswonary  Society 
nf  Halle;  at  Nrsi  with  graai  seal,  which, however.grad- 
nally  slacltaiMil  under  the  influanoa  of  Batiotialism.   Tbe 
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last  great  misunnary  who  was  sent  oat  ftom  Halle  was 
the  apostiriical  Fr.  Schwan  <q.  \:\  the  raulu  of  wfaoae 
work  can  still  be  traced.  Gradually  the  Halle  Saciatw 
leanad  on  tbe  English  Society  for  the  Propagatioa  Mf 
tbe  Gospel,  which  at  last  took  entire  charge  of  theac 
miisiona.  With  regard  to  the  ditTmnca  of  casiea,  the 
had  been  eanwMly  oppoaed  to  their 
the  Christian  chorchie ;  but  thi*  policy 
was  subsequently  changed,  and  the  dithnncea  pennil- 
ted  lo  remain,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Tnetriy  (tf 
a  social  character.  In  1841  the  Lutbenui  MT 
Society  of  Dresden  began  lo  gather  up  again  the  ■ 

quebar,  but  in  the  proeecution  of  the  work  became  in- 
volved in  many  dilGcolliea  with  the  other  mjsiiocarjr 
soeieliea  which  had  taken  charge  of  the  Halle  mi  ■■ram 
This  society  is  the  only  one  among  the  missumary  bd- 
cietiea  tiow  laboring  in  India  which  undertakes  to  vin- 
dicate the  social,  though  not  the  religious  standing  uf 
the  caste.  The  recent  mission  in  India  begins  wiili  the 
arrival  of  the  Baptist  misianary,  W.  Cany,  at  CalcHtts 
(Nov.  1738).  He  encountered  from  the  start  the  Ibtnu- 
dable  and  cotiRly  unexpected  opposition  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  which  hoped  for  larger  commercial  pmf- 
s|Hred  the  rdigioiiB  belief  and  practice  of  the 


supported  and  defended  the  religious  inatitutioDs  of  the 
native  Teligioa&  The  few  diaplains  who  wen  sent  ou 
to  attend  the  apiritnal  needs  of  the  English  in  India 
were  like  the  European  residents  in  geuersl,  drunkards, 
servants  of  the  mamtaon,  at>d  worldlings ;  when,  Iberv- 
fore,  the  Kev.  Henry  Martyn,  one  of  the  moet  lealou* 
missionaries  of  that  time,  arrived  in  1806  in  Cakatta, 
and  endeavored  to  kindle  a  misMonary  sjnrii,  he  pr4- 
vnked  thereby  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  he  had 
to  conflne  himself  for  some  time  to  the  reading  of  ibe 
homiliesof  the  Church  of  England.  When  Canry  land- 
ed in  India,  permisrion  was  rcfuseil  (o  him  (o  stay  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  British  dominions,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  small  Danish  poeaeanon 
ofSerampoor  (a  few  miles  from  Calcuiu).  Hen  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  governor,  who  himself  wM  a 
pupil  nf  Scbwin,  arul  under  his  iuspic«a  he  began  tb« 
Biptist  mission,  which  has  become  nf  so  great  impor- 
tance for  all  India.     Carey,  who  himself  had  mastend 

iriesMarsbmsn  and  Ward,  caused  tbe  translation  of  Ibe 
Bible  into  more  than  twenty  languages  of  India,  the 
compilation  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  scbool^noks,  and 
many  learned  works  nn  the  hisiuri-,  nligions,  and  cus- 
toms nflndia,  new  editions  of  the  chief  works  of  Ibe  na- 
tive literatures,  and  thus,  even  where  they  did  not  nc- 
ceed  in  forming  new  congregations,  they  Knootbed  the 
way  for  subsequent  misuonary  labors.  In  IMA,  tbe  in- 
defitigsble  Cirpy.  who  in  1800  had  been  appointed  rao- 
fesenr  of  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  languages  at  Fott 
William  (Calcutta),  was  aUowed  to  begin  a  mission  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  at  first  intended  only  for  Enf^ish, 
Portuguese,  and  Anncnian  Christians,  but  was  aooa  joi>- 
ed  by  several  cnnvetteil  Hindus  and  Hohaminedam. 
Soon  a  converted  Hindu,  Kri^na,  appeared  in  public  as 
a  preacher,  and  by  his  impresrire  sermons  ot^anised  ihe 
first  native  congregation  in  BengaL  This  soccein  of 
the  Baptist  mission  encouraged  a  number  of  the  ch^ 
lains  of  the  government  to  labor  for  the  remoral  nf  ibc 
ohetacles  which  the  East  India  Comfanv  placed  in  the 
way  of  Christianity.  Da%-id  Brown,  Henry  Martyn, 
Thomas  Thomason,  Daniel  Corrie,  anil  Oaiidiiis  Buchsn- 
an,  and  many  other*,  distinguished  IhemselTe*  by  estab- 
lishing schools  and  seminaries,  by  literary  laboni,  br  ap- 
pointing narive  preachers  and  teachers,  and,  in  general, 
by  their  great  zeal  on  the  niinionary  Hehl.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  IUl>le  by  H.  Martyn,  and  the  labors  uf  iht 
Mohammedan  Abdul  Mesaih,  who  was  converteil  br  him. 
wen  eaperially  productive  of  groat  nsolts.  But  mon 
'       la  the  Bev.  CL  BuchauB 
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veTcoming  thaw  bindnnces  whicb 
hid  pnveDied  the  fm  prupafCition  of  ChiiMunity 
Itunogbout  India.  After  baviDg  tnvelled  through  a 
lirgt  portion  of  the  couniiy,  and  acqtdred  a  miaule 
knowtrdKe  of  the  peoplr,  be  returuHl  in  1(«7  lo  Eng' 
land,  and  by  a  number  of  works  endeaTored  to  gaii 
poblic  npinion  fur  a  radical  change  in  tbe  adminiiua- 
lioo  of  India.  Hii  wrilinga  produced  a  great  effect,  ani 
when,  in  1S13,  (he  cbarter  of  the  EaK  India  ComrAn; 
vai  reneired,  the  En^lieh  Parliament  paved  rwolulion> 
vhiah.gTanied  lo  ail  Britiah  luhjecu  the  ri^lit  to  ntali- 
iiifa  achoula  and  tninoiu  in  India,  and  compelled  thi 
company  to  provide  itself  aclioali  and  aeniinarieii  for 
the  inalniction  of  tbe  natives  Tht>  was  followed  by  t 
■BDibtr  of  other  reforma,  a«  the  prohibiiion  uf  biuninf 
of  widow!  (1839),  and  of  a  further  pajinent  at  lempli 
Mid  pilgrim  t«xa  (1883  and  tW)),  and  tbe  admiHioi 
of  native  Cbriattana  (o  the  lower  olBcea  of  admintatra- 
tim.  Full  liberty  for  minionBTy  operaliom  wee  Hnally 
given  in  lS3S,when  a  Tnulucion  of  the  British  Parlia- 
Bwnt  allowed  all  foreignera  to  nettle  in  Dritiih  India, 
nd  thus  opsned  the  field  to  all  ooa-Britisli  misdonan' 
iodetis  of  the  world. 

Tbt  flm  tdsbopric  of  the  English  Church  in  India 
was  esMblished  at  CalcntU  in  1811.  The  flmt  bishop. 
Dr.Hidillelon,  a  rigid  High-ChiirchRiaa,waB 
(or  his  quarrels  with  the  luitiislen  of  other 
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ported  St  Cslcutta 
wa>  starleil  in  the  talley  of  the  Kashmir  in  1866,  which 
is  veiy  successful.  A  divinity  Khool  waa  ataried  at 
Poona,  in  Western  India,  in  1886.  Ceylon,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  wciely's  work,  bu  Go08  adherents;  Trinity 
Call^e,  at  Kandy,  and  important  achool*  at  Cotla  and 
JalTn.  It  has  »istalinnii,  with  B548  members.  It  is 
now  more  liberal  than  formerly  in  rrganl  to  India,  and 
is  entering  upon  all  hinds  ofsegrewive  work.  Among 
the  latest  is  a  medical  missioi).  Ita  work  is  now  in 
a  critical  condition,  uwiog  to  the  great  number  pro- 
feaaing  convenioii.  Many  of  the  churcbea  and  ecboola 
are  self-aupporting,  and  are  themselves  animated  by  a 
minionary  tpirit.  This  dintricl  ia  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  South  Travaueoie  miHioni  of  the  London  Society, 
and  with  the  Tiimeveily  iDissious  of  Ibe  Propagation 
SocietT.  Add  the  cnnrerts  reported  by  these,  and  the 
60D0  of  the  American  Board,  and  we  bai-e  8000  Tamil 
Christiana  within  IfiO  milea  of  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Wealeyau  Alinionary  Society  devoiea  but  a  twelfth  of 
its  income  tu  the  Indian  misuona,  which  are,  of  courae, 
among  iu  smallmt.  It  has  ata^ona  at  Madras  and  six 
ochet  points  in  the  Tamil  country,  seven  or  eight  sta- 
tions iu  tbeCauenere  dittricts,  16i  Church  members  in 
all,  S  native  uiiniaier*,  bendea  several  eaudidatea,  and 
8S00  pupils  in  Itie  aehnota. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  late  (1888)  re- 


(q.v.).  on  the  contrary,thDugli  likewise  a  Higti-Church- 
man,  was  indefatigable  in  his  devotion  to  the  miseionarj 
tame,  and  sternly  apposed  the  toleration  of  caste  difTer- 
eoces  among  the  converts.  Hit  work  was  continued  iti 
tbe  same  way  by  his  aucceaaor,  Wilson  (died  1858).  In 
1(06  other  bishopiirs  were  esubliahed  at  Bombay  and 
Madiaa,  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta 
Mebupolitaii  of  India. 
In  1SS7  (he  (leneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land  rent  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod  and  Dr.  Watson  lo  in. 
nuire  into  the  working  of  the  misMins  thnre.  The 
lidlawing  facta  are  gleaned  from  later  report*.  The 
niiaiimarie*  of  the  Society  fur  tbe  rrupagalion  of  the 
Gciapel  are  distributed  among  84  principal  staiions,  aa- 
ii«ed  by  70  unordanied  European  agents,  and  III  nr- 
diinecl  and  8040  unordsineil   nitive  agents.     34,578 

with  the  churcheL  while  ibere  is  a  total  of  76,  IM  bap- 
■ited  adherents.  There  are  718  schools,  with  S8.0il 
pupils.  St.  Thomas's  College,  in  Ceylon,  has  recenlly 
hrtu  rndowfll  by  the  society  lo  the  amount  of  £V6,000. 
The  I»ndon  Missionary  Societv  has  its  moat  succea- 
ful  misBou  in  Travaneore.  where  269  atsiions  are  Hlled. 

Biiinlcancs.    385  dsy-schools  are  maiiilaiiied,  with  13,395 

X1029.  In  South  India  there  are  WH  staiions  and  out- 
Haiiutu  supplied  by  H  foreign  and  14  native  ordsineil 
pMon,  aasisted  bv  4  foreign  and  104  native  unurdained 
■otkers.  The  adherents  number  7619,  of  whom  1106 
an  communicants  1  110  day-schools  are  maintained 
wiih  6726  pu|Hls  in  allendance.  Native  contributions 
bt  1888  amounted  to  atiO.  Iu  North  India  24  or- 
dained and  48  unordained  worlien  supply  IS 
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Board  hss  the  Marathi  Mii 
Madur«,eaisbliahed  in  1834.  ami  the  Cevlon,  established 
iu  1816.  The  tiaralhi  Mission  haa  7  a'latioius  102  out- 
ataiiona,  12  preachers,  2  medical  catechista,  and  with 
Bible  readera  and  teachers,  25a  native  helpers.  The 
native  contribntions  amounted  lo  •47T9.  The  Theo- 
liigical  Seminary,  aiispendeil  in  1866,  was  reopened  in 
1888.  There  ia  a  miasion  high-achool  and  college  at 
Ad mednagar,  whicb  hail  811  pupils  in  1887.  'I'lie  Ma- 
dura Mission  has  12  stations,  284  out-staliona,  823S 
church  members.  11,881  adherents,  ID  missionaries.  '20 
native  pastors,  899  native  workers  of  all  clataes,  188 
common  schools,  with  8215  pupils,  a  collegiate  Iheolog- 


puptls, 


alltl 


.   Tlie  numberof  CO 

aaiierenlsl872i  day-schools 7S,  with 6266 pup 
■ere  coniriliuied  by  the  natives  in  1888.     B 

Vh*.  Nsgarkuil  ha 
Thrre  ia  a  medical  mission  at  N 
TlkeCfaulch  Missionary  Sncic 
Tsatil  eongrega  lions,  served  bv 

cilr.     la  1820  'Unnevelly  ' 


lis  636; 
Is.  £1284 
nares  haa 

or  learning. 

as  in  Madras  brge 

population  of  (hat 

1000  village*  in  which 


iherc  an  Cbrii 

<t»c«n,  Cochi 

Kfm  Chriatians  in  all  of  South  India.     North  Indi. 

k  ilaa  a  Aeld  of  the  aociety.    Divinity  coUegea  are  s<ip- 


evangelists  by  llie  native  churches  Ihemtelrts  for  the 
outlying  districts.  The  native  contiibutinns  amounted 
iotl>546.  the  Ceylon  M ission  hss  7  stations,  with  35 
out-elalions,  880  members,  8465  under  inslrucliun.  Na- 
tive contriUiliuns,  t67i2.  This  mission  haa  had  a 
wonderful  educational  work ;  the  report  claims  that  one 
in  thirteen  of  the  population  are  in  schooL  Nearly  all 
of  the  schools  are  mansgeil  by  the  missionaries.  329 
have  been  ediicaled  at  JafTra  College.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  sustains  the  Lodiana  and  Fnrrukbabad  Mission, 

ries,30  American  and  120  native  teach  era,  466  commu- 
nicania,  and  G1S4  scholais  in  the  schooli.  Out-atationi 
are  increaaing  in  numbers,  Tours  into  different  dia- 
iricts  have  been  made  as  in  fotiiKr  years;  VariouB  me- 
las  have  been  attended,  among  which  was  Hardwar. 
The  tiumber  of  people  present  at  this  place,  according 
to  government  oincisls,  was  almost  8,000,000.  Fordayr 
some  twenty  preachers,  native  and  foreign,  preached  tc 
Frequently  many  remained  after  Ibe 
iscuss  some  of  the  poinu  set  forth  in  the 
Casea  of  self-torture  were  fewer  than  usuaL 
revolting  riles  of  Hinddiai 


ning  obi. 


"particularly  struck  with  the  marked  ii: 
knowledge  of  Chriatianily  manifested  by  tbe  pilgrima." 
TheSabhaih-school  and  prayer- meeting  are  eMablislied 
at  most  of  the  stations,  and  in  the  Lodiana  Mission  the 
native  Chrislians  have  contributed  Ibr  religious  and 
chsriiable  objects,  during  Ihe  yeBr,6T0  rupees.  Neariy 
1 1.000.000  pages  of  publications  of  varions  kinds  have 
been  issued.  A"medical  minion"  is  connected  with 
these  missions,  at  which  1811  patient*  have  been  treated. 
I'he  (Dutch)  Uelbrmed  Cborcb  has  the  Aroot  Hi*- 
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•ion,  atffiiutti  in  ISM.  The  mUrion  oecu|uet  North  I 
uid  South  Atcm,  the  anited  area  or  which  it  ]9,9!6 
•quare  milts,  with  ■  population  oT  8,770,19!;  chucchn, 
iS;  aut4titioiia,8C;ct>iiiiniiniciiits,lTtf6iCDn([ibuliaii> 
of  the  native  churchn,  C7fi6  50.  lleiidn  the  boanliiig^ 
•cbools  for  girl*  at  Vellun  anil  M>divialle,with  98  pii~ 
pila,  there  are  U  caile  s'l'^s'  tchiula,  with  &M  achalan. 
The  Bchool  runnerly  known  Ba  the  Arcot  Semiiuiiy  will 
hereafter  be  called  the  Arcot  Auuleoi}'.  It  had  71  pu- 
pil* in  1887.  The  ThcoU^ical  Seminary  in  the  Arcot 
Hiaaion,  fur  which  an  endowment  of  tGi,DO0  haa  beea 
aecured  by  Dr.  CbRmbeTliiu,wa«  opened  in  Htrch,  1888, 
with  13  iludenta.  It  has  7  acholanhipa  i>roviriecl  by 
churches,  and  9  provided  by  individual!,  [n  addition 
to  the  regular  aervicea  it  aiatioiia  and  out-ttationa,  the 
Gmpel  waa  preached  during  the  year  1888  in  8978 
places,  to  heathen  audiencea  numbering  e9G,9;9i  mote 
than  14,000  tracl>,booka,etc;, were  iliatribuled.  In  the 
hoapiial  and  dispenaary  at  Arcot  5888  out-palienta,  ind 
476  iii-patienta  were  irealed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scndder 
iHitea  tlie  change  that  haa  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  native*  in  the  following  terma:  "Aa  lathe  reaulta,! 
hive  tn  mention  that  the  temper  of  the  people  haa  been 
ereally  molliBnl.  Thia  ia,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat 
wicked  diitiicta  in  Southern  India.  Ila  inhabitant* 
used  to  heat  the  preached  Word  with  aoul*  full  o{  rage 
— nge  gleaming  in  their  eyea  and  diaflguring  I' 
counlenancea.  It  doea  seem  tu  us  Ihit  there  ba* 
a  marked  change  within  the  year.  Eameat,  anxious, 
aoDie^Dies  longing  look*  are  cast  upon  u*  now  aa 
we  repeat  the  sweet  story  of  the  croM.  Tract*. 
Uospel  portions,  the  smallest  leavea,  are  eagerly 
received,  where  formerly  volumes,  or  hooka  of  pnct- 

are  now  no  refusata,  when  before  friendly  oilers 
were  fairly  ipumed.  There  are  qulel,  calm  in- 
qniries,  where  before  were  angry  oppoaitiona,  or 

The  miHion  of  Hie  Melhodiil  Epueopai  Ciareh 
in  India  wa*  begun  in  ISMl.  The  work  i«  now  in 
the  form  of  three  Annual  Conferences,  via.,  the 
North  India,  the  South  India,  and  the  Bengal, 
which  have  71  foreign  miiHoiiaries,  58  awstant 
missionaries,  586  other  agents,  6517  members,  5770 
probationers,  !  theological  schoots,  with  67  alu- 
denla,  16  high-achoola,  with  liM  teachers  and  197S 
tcholars,  G17  other  day-achools  wilh  I8,90u  schid- 
Bra,and  church  property  to  the  amount  of  1,701,300 
rupees.  In  the  diairicl  of  Bareilly  there  i*  a  auc- 
cestful  Rieilical  mission,  one  of  the  miHiunaries 
having  charge  of  three  govenimeni  hospiiala  in  the 
province  of  Kumaon,  and  a  medical  claia  of  native 
Christian  women  having  been  esuUliihed  at  K)-nee 
TaL  The  hoepilala,  schools,  and  orphanagea  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries  are  disposing  large 
numbera  of  the  inhabitant*  in  favor  nrChrittlanity. 

"  It  ia  easy  to  aoe,"  says  Ushop  Kingsley,  in  a 
letter  to  the  CkHitiiai  Advocalt  iitul  Joanuil, 
"that  both  HindQ  idolatry  and  Mohammedanism 
are  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  those  win 
Mill  show  them  an  outward  deference.  I  have 
talked  with  iuleUigent  HindOs  with  the  red  paint 
on  their  foreheads,  indicating  that  they  bail  faiih- 
rully  attended  to  their  religious  rites,  who  neverthe- 
less told  me  they  had  no  faith  in  these  mummeiiea, 
and  felt  Ihe  heathen  yoke  that  was  upon  them  an 
intolerable  bardeni  deploring  caate,  and  mauming 
overlhe  degraded  condition  of  their  women.  They 
will  do  utter  violence  to  their  doctrine  of  caste  when 

fell  at  liberty,  so  far  as  any  conacieiilioua  scruples  were 
concerned,  to  violate  Ihe  requiiementa  of  that  religion. 
Be^de*  all  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  foreboding 
in  regard  lo  many  particulars  that  (heir  ancient  religiui 
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The  italistiea  of  Proteatanttam  in  India  (inclmire  at 
Burmah,  &vn,  and  Ceylon),  com[nled  fioni  the  lateM 
reports, give  the  fuUowing  results: 
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yeara  more  the  Sacred  Uangea  will  lose  its  ^ 


Indian  CMte.  The  social  distinctions  iodlcMed 
by  Ibii  term  are  miicli  more  numeiDua,  lixed,  and  ex- 
clusive ill  India  llian  anywhere  else.  The  andenl 
Kgyplian*  had  aimilar  ranks,  but  they  were  not*)  strict- 
ly heredilirr,  nor  did  they  form  aipch  impapaaUe  bv- 
ricn  in  ordinary  iutercourae.    See  Egtpt.    Tbs  Hill* 
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1.  Origm,  —  FnHD  >  vtrj  Mrlj  period  the  Hinda 
writcn  bare  propoanried  a  gnat  variety  of  ■fwculationi 
Rgaiding  the  origin  at  mankiml,  and  of  the  clanea  m 
cajua  bilo  whicb  ihcir  Fommunily  is  dividetl.  The 
BHWt  cnniDonly  recdred  of  thoe  erplanationB  ia  ihat 
comaiiwdin  Ihe  uicieiitMorv,  of  irbichHr.  Muirlhinki 
DO  trace  is  found  in  Ihe  Hig  Veda  (excepting  one  in 
pBTuaha  Snhia),  ^t  which  ii  found  in  the  Sand  Parva 
ofthe  MaMiIUijrala,  where  a  nmverudon  oceun  be- 
twcm  PurOnvat,  the  nn  of  I1R,  and  Haurigwan,  or 
TJjii,  the  wind  god.  PorOnraa  aaki,  "Whencsi  wa* 
the  Brfthman,  and  whence  were  the  otiier  three  caMes 
praduccd,  ami  whence  is  the  Miperioriiy  of  the  firat?" 
and  Vara  anawen,  "  The  Brahman  wag  created  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahin,  the  Kshstlriya  from  his  armi, 
Taiaya  from  hi*  thighi,  and  to  aeivc  these  three  catte* 
the  fourth  caale  wax  fashioned,  and  to  the  SHdra  iprunE 
fivm  hii  feet."  The  ucred  book*  of  the  Hindu*,  how- 
era',  contain  no  uniform  or  consistent  account  of  the 
dtigin  of  castes,  but  offer  "  myatical,  mythical,  and  ra- 
lianaliaiic"  explanatioo*  of  it,  or  fanciful  conjecture  con- 
cerning it.  In  the  l/aHeanua  (sec  ill,  v.  IIBWI  sq.), 
Jaoamljaya  says,  "  I  bare  heard  the  description  of  the 
Brahma  Yuc,  the  flnt  of  the  ages;  I  deein  now  to  be 
•ccanRdy  irformed  about  the  Kshatriya  Age,"  and  he 
RceiTee  tlie  following  answer:  "Vishnfl,  sprung  from 
Bnhm,  exalleil  above  the  power  of  senae,  and  absorbed 
ia  derolioti,  becomes  tbe  patriairh  Daksha,  aiul  creates 
numenxiB  human  beings.  The  beautiful  Brahnuns 
wo*  ftirnicd  from  an  unchangeable  element  (njbhira), 
the  BLShattriyat  ficm  a  changeable  substance  (ttkani), 
tbe  Vabyax'from  alteration  (rtidm),  and  the  Stidras 
from  a  modiScation  of  smoke."  Another  account  makes 
tbe  Brahmans  to  bare  been  fashioned  with  white,  i«d, 
yellow,  and  blue  cokm.  Thence  creatures  attained  in 
the  workl  the  state  of  (brafold  taste,  being  of  one  tj-pe, 
biri  with  diffaeat  duties.  Still  another  account  (Siuiti 
Parratioribci/aAdMilnira,  sec  188, 189),  artcr  giving 

Mhnring ;  "  Ihsiro,  anger.  Tear,  cupidity,  grief,  anxiety, 
hanger,  fatigue,  prevail  in  all :  all  have  bodily  secre- 
tietui,  with  phlegm,  trile,  and  blood ;  anil  the  bodies  of 
all  decay— by  what,  then,  is  caste  distinguished?  .... 
There  is  no  distinction  of  caste;  the  whole  worid  is  form- 
ed ot  Brahma;  for,  having  been  formerly  created  by 
hhUfitbecame  separated  into  castes  by  means  of  works." 
Id  the  Biagarat  PHnlnd  we  read  that  there  was  fbr- 
raarty  rnily  one  Yeda,  one  God,  one  caste.  Sometimes 
the  (fiflerent  castes  are  sadd  to  have  sprung  from  the 
words  Bhnh,  etc.;  from  different  Vedas ;  fro  "*' 
set*  vf  prayers:  from  the  gods;  from  nonei 
Ihe  imperishable,  the  penshat^,  and  other  principles. 
Tber  are  sonKtintc*  made  to  be  coeval  with  the  creation. 
tod  aa  having  different  attributes  involving  differeni 
BntBl  finalities,  while  in  other  places,  as  in  the  Epic 
poenis,  (be  creation  of  mankind  is  ilescribed  without  tbe 
leaat  allusion  to  Ihe  sepaMe  pioduclion  of  the  progeni- 
tor* of  the  (bar  caste*.  Sometimes  all  men  are  the  off- 
qwing  of  Hanu.  Thus  it  is  dear  that  the  separate  ori- 
gin of  Ihe  foar  castes  coutd  not  hare  been  an  object  of 
bdief  among  the  older  Himlus,  while  Ihe  variety  snd 
inconsvttncy  of  these  accounts  help  us  not  si  all  in  de- 
Icmiining  its  origin. 

Uany  writers  have  claimed  for  caste  a  Irans-Hima- 
tayan  origin,  while  others  have  supposed  that  it  origin- 
ated with  the  Bocceanve  waves  of  cmiBTation  within 
the  (dains  of  India.  Profeswn  Kuth  thus  states  Ihii 
view:  "When  the  Vedic  people,  driven  by  some  polit- 
ical *hock.  silranoed  from  their  abodes  in  the  Funjaub 
fmher  ami  further  sooth,  and  drove  the  aborigines  inio 
ibe  hlUs,  and  look  possession  of  the  counlr}-  lying  be- 
tween the  Ganges,  the  Jomna,  and  the  Vindhya  Houn- 
laina.  eircomstances  required  and  favored  such  an  or- 
D  of  locietjt  as  wta  Ihocin  developed.'    On 
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the  other  hand,  Dr.  Houg  says:  "  From  all  we  know, 

the  real  origin  of  caste  appears  to  go  back  to  a  time  an- 
lo  the  composition  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  though 

able  barriers  can  be  referred  only  to  the  latest  period  of 
le  Vedic  times." 

!.  Kxtrnl. — But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
is  now  a  complex  and  highly  artificial  system,  mulli- 
rni  in  shape,  and  often  so  blended  with  Ibe  oidinsiy 
usage*  nf  society  and  Ihe  minute  division  of  labor  In 
tbe  older  civiliaations  tend,  that  it  is  very  difli- 
I  make  a  complete  or  satisfactory  amJyns  of  it. 
A  close  inspection  of  the  census  retumi  to  the  British 
government  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India   in 
ihows  Ihat  ills  very  much  more  variable  than  was 
formerly  supposed.    Sometimes  tbe  minuter  divisions 
elaases  wcms  to  follow  no  other  than  the  lines  of 
the  occupalions  of  the  people,  and  they  are  accordirgly 
returned  aa  belonging  lo  Ibe  csste  of  twlots.  or  shop. 
rithoiit  other  discrimination.     This  "Blue 
book"  thus  enrolled  more  than  rJIrce  huntlrtd  distinct 
within  that  political  division.    There  is,  however, 
I  general  fashion,  a  maintenance  of  the  general 
clami  Heal  ions,  as  {I')  Brohminu,  (!)  KAallriya;  ^)  Va- 
'  (4)  Bidra;  below  which  is  a  yet  more  de- 
based class,  (&)  known  as  Pariahi,  or  oulcasts,  to  be 
Ibund  in  all  portions  of  the  countr)-.    Tbe  four  greater 
E  named  answerlo  priestly, warrior,  agrieul- 

m  hereditary  piieets,  rope-danceis,  sweepers, 

elephant-drivers,  turban-winders,  ear-t^erccrs  and  clean- 

ers,  charmers,  makers  of  crowns  for  idols,  and  n'en  h^ 

reditaiy  beggars  and  common  bUckguardsi 

~    '   '    —These  easles  are  all  hereditary-,  the  son  al~ 

ring  the  occupation  of  the  father,  however 
overhurdeneii  some  departments  of  occupation  may  be- 

he  accidents  of  birth.  No  classes  except 
the  highest  two  are  ossumal  lo  intermarry,  snd  all  e»- 
chew  contact  with  a  lower  classy  They  do  not  eat  to- 
gether, nor  cook  for  nor  serve  fooil  to  each  other.  This 
itislike  of  contact  extends  lo  their  vessels  and  other 
Utenrits.  The  ossges,  however,  seem  oflen  srbitrarr. 
Smoking  from  the  bowl  of  another's  [upe  may  not  be  sn 
offence  if  one  can  make  a  stem  of  his  nst,biit  the  stem 
or  snshe  of  the  [dpe  must  not  be  touched,  or  it  is  ren- 
dereil  wonhlcss  lo  all  parties.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
caste  requirement  that  brass  or  copper  ulenuls  should 
be  moved  from  place  to  place,  but  an  earthen  vessel 
once  used  for  cooked  food  or  water  must  not  be  trans- 
ported lo  another  bcalily.  Loads  may  be  carried  on 
the  head  by  some  castes,  on  the  back  by  some,  and  not 
al  all  by  others.  The  poorest  Hindu  family  do  not 
wash  their  own  clothes,  yet  the  lun-clolh  must  always 
be  washed  by  the  wearer  of  it.  Ifs  Hindu  were  touch- 
ed by  a  nan  of  an  inferior  caste  while  eating,  he  would 
not  only  throw  away  all  Ihe  food  be  had  cooked,  but 
would  even  spit  out  what  might  chance  10  be  in  his 

The  accnmidation  of  motive  for  Ihe  preservation  of 
caste  purity  is  astounding.  The  slightest  variation 
from  custom  is  at  once  visileil  with  punishment  or  Ants, 
while  the  graver  offences  become  Ihe  groimd  of  expul- 
Aoa  literally  from  all  human  society,  and  of  dissbi^itics 
inbuuness  and  dinnheritanee ;  and,  believing  in  ances- 
tor worship  as  the  Hindu  does,  and  Ihat  the  hsppinen 
of  his  departed  relative*)*  dependent  on  his  performing 
the  RQiK),  Ibe  addilkmal  corse  comes  upon  him  of  being 
disabled  from  performing  these  ceremonies  because  of 
caste  imparity. 

■«.  £^fcf».— The  casle  polic}-  of  India  checks  genin^ 
yet  aa  fVom  the  Hist  the  individual  knows  what  his  lifc- 
bosincB  is  to  be,  he  pursues  it,  snd  attains  a  skill  in 
handicraft  unequalled.  The  Indian  system  tends  like- 
wise ID  give  permanence  lo  instltations,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately perpetuates  ei-ils  also.  It  has  been  tbe  great 
hinderance  lo  all  progress,  civil,  political,  religious,  or 
social,  and  has  presented  tbe  greatest  obstaelt*  lo  iho 
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pTognu  c^ChnMiuiity.    The  nilroar 

ropesn  convcnienc«B  have  by  >ome  I 

U  likely  to  nuke  gn>I  innorationi 

There  is  alrudy  a  laige  and  wdl-oinanized  portion  of 

the  populatian  known  a»  BrahmisU  who  wholly  ignore 

caslea.     See  H[mdi;s,  MonExx. 

Then  is  much  leaa  ol  cute  obeervance  amnnfc  what 
is  conadercd  to  be  an  olilet  population  ihao  the  Hindu, 
■uch  ai  the  people  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  MounUioa, 
and  the  "wild  tribea"  orCentnl  India. 

See  Maii'a  Sanitrit  Texti,  vol.  i  (Land.  IBSS) ;  Cole- 
biooh'a  Mit^liatoat  Eaagii  Wilson's  TranA  Viilmii 
Parana,-  UtUler,  OUp^  "i  ^^  "I-     C-T-G.} 

Tn^ljim,  Ahbucah.  Under  tliii  title  may  be 
eluded  all  the  semi-ciriliied  and  wild  tribea  ot  North 
and  South  America,  aince  the  moat  tbarouKh  inreMiga- 
tion  ahows  that  they  were  suhatantially  the  aame  peo- 
ple. In  colUlinit  infonnation  concerning  tbe  Indian 
thought,  it  ia  impnrtant  to  distinguish  between  thefoi 
it  BMumed  beroni  and  arter  contact  with  Euiopeana. 

1.  Sonrca  q/'AriiiHi'ieii^,--!^olwithitanrtin([  the  pro- 
verbial taciturnity  ol  the  North-Americiui  Indiana,  aom< 
information  has  been  elicited  by  oral  commnnication. 
Many  of  the  tribes,  aba,  have  a  apeciea  of  records  for 
theii  traditions.  In  some  instances  these  seem  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  mnemonic  signs,  made  on  their  ah  ins,  tents, 
clothing,  mats,  and  rocks;  but  in  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
WG  And  a  series  uf  aymbols  which  are  a  apeciea  of  idii 
graphic  writuig,  wherein  aigiH  stand  Tor  ideas,  oa  tli 
Arabic  numenUs  do  nitb  us.  Besides  these  there  mui 
have  existed  in  some  locslities  a  phonetic  alphabet  prii 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  only  one  ^101 
however,  is  found  with  the  Mayas,  resident  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Yucatan.  It  had  "  a  well-undeistood  alpha- 
bet of  twenty-seven  elementary  soonda,  the  letters  of 
which  are  lotally  diffei«nt  fnm  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  evideuily  original  with  themselTCS." 

2.  Ori^— ftluch  has  been  written  on  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  probable  connection  with 
the  people  of  the  Old  World.  Hardwick  says,  "If  no 
ray  of  light  whatever  couhl  be  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  primitive  peculations  of  Amer- 
ica; if  no  analony  to  the  case  had  existed  in  the  spread 
of  the  Ualayo-Pulynesian  tribes  across  the  ialinda  of 
the  Kastem  Archipelago  and  the  Fadlic  Ocean;  ir  the 
speech  of  the  Americans  had  absolutely  no  affinities 
with  other  human  dislecta;  if  their  tnuUtions,  meagre 
as  tliese  are,  hinted  nothing  of  a  distai^t  home  and  of  a 
perilous  migration ;  if  insoluble  enigmaa  ircre  presented 
by  the  physical  stnicture  of  the  Americans,  or  if  their 
moral  powers  and  mental  capacities  were  such  as  to  ex- 
clude them,  from  a  pUce  in  the  great  brotherhood  of 
men;  if,  lastly,  no  resemblance  were  found,  I  will  not 
say  in  primary  articles  of  belief,  but  in  the  memory  of 
■peciHc  incidents,  and  in  those  minor  fiirms  of  human 
thought  and  culture  which  will  hardly  bear  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  of 'natur^  evolution,"  we 
might  then,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  hesiute  in  our  deci- 
aion"  (Cirtrt  and  other  Miutrrt,  u,  120  sq.).  There  is 
literally  nothing,  according  to  our  ablest  writers,  either 
in  the  bodily  structure  or  psycholofty  of  the  American 
tribes  to  prove  an  independent  origin,  or  even  to  beget 
suspicions  lonchihg  a  phiralily  of  races;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Squier,  of  the  words  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  America  one  hundred  and  four  coincide  with 
words  found  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Australia, 
forty-three  with  those  of  Europe,  and  forty  with  those 
of  Africa.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  migration  sug- 
gested by  the  above  quotations,  two  circumstances  seem 
to  point  moat  dearly  to  a  connection  of  our  aboriginal 
Indians  with  the  Malay.  Mongol,  or  TsrUr  race :  1.  Tlic 
monosyllabic  character  of  their  languages;  and,  2.  The 
obvious  similarity  in  complexion  and  general  pfaywcal 
constitution.  The  case  of  the  Aitecs,  moreover,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  indicates  a  de- 
generacy from  an  earlier  civilization,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 
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B.  /i^mdi,— The  Indian  myths  of  the  ertaUon,  tba 
deluge,  the  epoclis  of  nature,  and  the  last  day,  ar«  nu- 
metous  and  clear,  although  it  seems  more  dilBcult  to 
ascertain  here  what  doa  and  what  docs  not  antedaU 
European  influence.  "  Before  the  creation,"  said  th« 
Huscogees,  "a  great  body  of  water  was  alone  viaildc 
Two  pigeons  flew  to  and  fro  over  its  waves,  and  at  laat 
spied  a  blade  of  gross  rising  above  tlie  surface.  Dry 
land  gradually  followed,  and  the  islands  and  cimtiiwnu 
took  their  present  shspea." 

Many  of  the  tribes  trace  Uieir  descent  from  a  rmi'oi, 
"a  mighty  Inrd,  whose  eyes  were  Are,  whoHe  glartce* 
were  lightning,  and  the  dapping  of  whose  wiiigs  «■■ 
thtmdet.  On  his  descent  to  the  ocean  the  earth  instaou 
ly  rose,  orul  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
omnipotent  tdrd  then  called  forth  all  the  variety  of  ani- 
mab."  The  eariy  Algonquin  legeruls  do  not  speak  of 
any  family  who  escaped  the  deluge,  nor  did  the  Dako- 
tas,  who  firmly  believed  the  world  hail  been  dcstrorerf 
by  water.  Generally,  however,  the  legends  made  aosnc 
to  have  escaped  by  ascending  some  mountain,  on  a  raft 
or  canoe,  in  a  cave,  or  by  climbing  a  tree.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Chulula,  the  mounds  of  the  Hiasiaaippi  Valley, 
tlio  vast  and  elaborate  edifices  in  the  artificial  hilla  of 
Yucatan,  wouM  seem  to  have  direct  reference  to  the 
hill  on  which  the  ancestors  of  these  people  escaped  in 
pastddugCB,  or  from  the  realm  of  rains,  railed  the  Hill 
of  Heaven.  They  mostly  make  the  last  destruction  of 
the  world  to  have  been  by  water.  Chough  some  few  icp- 
resent  it  to  have  been  by  fire. 

i.  Retv/iiui  Bdirft.~-\t.  is  generally  believed  that 
all  approximations  to  monothdsm  observed  among  the 
trib™  of  the  New  World  are  little  more  than  verhal. 
Their  "Great  Spirit,"  as  the  phrase  stands  among  Eu- 
ropeans, ia  at  best  the  highest  member  of  a  gmnp  of 
spirits.  He  msy  t>e  a  iwrsoniflcation  of  the  mitrhticst 
of  all  natural  energies,  hut  not  a  personality  distinct 
from  nature,  and  controlling  oU  thii^  hy  his  anvenign 
wilL  He  is  devoid  of  almost  everything  which  oonsti- 
tutes  the  gkn-y  of  the  t^od  of  revelation.  In  spile  of 
whatever  grandeur,  griodnesa,  ot  ubiquity  be  mav  be 
endowed  with,  he  exercises  Bo  control  over  the  lives  of 
individuals  or  the  government  of  the  workU  "  There  b 
no  attempt,"  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft, "  by  the  hunter-prioa- 
hood,  jugglers,  or  powwows,  which  con  be  gathcml  from 
their  oral  trailition,  to  impute  to  the  great,  rneriTifiil 
Spirit  the  attribute  of  justice  01  ta  make  man  accooot- 
able  to  him  here  or  hereafter  for  aberrations  from  virtue, 
good-will,  truth,  or  any  moral  right"  {Red  Racn"). 
Their  ideas  of  God  have  been  almost  exdusivdy  Ibund 
to  be  connected  with  some  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
almost  poetic  way  in  which  they  look  at  it  suggests 
that  much  of  their  religious  thought  recdved  oomplex- 
ion  from  Ihdr  hunter-life.  For  the  most  pan,  their 
conceptions  of  deity  seem  to  have  l>ecn  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  met«arologlcai  or  attooaphefie 
worid,  and  with  their  observations  concerning  light  and 


of  them  as  united  it 


Wem 


inUlusti 


the  (bur  canlv- 

nal  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  their  notions  of  the 
sacred  four  binls,  four  mothen^  nr  four  primitive  bmh- 
eis,  the  progenitors  of  the  human  family.  Their  high- 
est deity  is  always  their  highest  ideal  of  dviliiation  and 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  him  they  always  acoonl  the 
tes  of  mankind.  The  god  of  light  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  nation,  sametimes  as  in 
progenitor,  or  introducing  arts,  sdences,  and  lavs,  and 
OB  having  led  them  in  their  earliest  wanderings.  Tba 
sun-god  is  the  dispenser  of  all  radiance  and  fertility,  the 
being  by  whose  light  and  heat  all  creatures  were  gener- 
ated and  sustained,  the  highest  pitch  of  cxcdtenoe;  and 
!ven  when  transformed  into  a  god  of  itattle,  aitd  wnr^ 
ihipped  with  horrid  and  incongruous  rites,  or  fed  by 
Human  hecatombs,  he  never  ceasal  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most rank  among  Che  good  diviiiitJiSL    He  was  ever  tba 


wtu  cnau<l  diacord,  ncknm,  death,  ind  every  poaibl« 
hta  of  evil,  4iu1  lh»l  in  nuuiy  ™»e»  these  were  reputed 
to  be  under  ihe  leadership  of  the  moon,  which  wx  the 
paraitormiKrurtunewith  some,  and  ret  wu  the  chief  di- 
vnttlr  of  other  of  the  warlike  nns,  aiich  aa  the  Caribe. 
The  Utmito  or  Maitido  ia  atleged  to  have  no  peraonal 
.  nMiiiag,  but  to  be  equivalent  to  "spirit,"  or  "a  ipirit,' 
pertHp*  Musewhat  akin  to  our  thought  of  a  guanlian 
1^1.  Schoolcraft  thinki  thai,  ao  far  ■■  a  meaning  dia- 
liKi  fimn  an  tnviaible  existence  sltaehea  to  it  at  all,  the 
tBulener  is  to  a  bad  meaning,  and  that  a  bad  meaning 
b  diMinctly  conveyed  in  Ihe  inflcetiim  otk  or  tMk  (Sat 
ltota,f.iH).     hi  conmilcfing  this  belief  in  wnttoi  It 

ny  department  of  the  univerae  to  be  Htleil  M-ith  ini-iii- 
Ue  ipirita,  holiling  Ihe  aame  lelatinn  to  matter  that  the 
nd  doe*  to  the  body,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  not 
ody  treiy  man,  but  cverr  animal,  hu  a  »ul,  and  ia  en- 
doired  with  a  iea»ni:ig  faculty.  Breama  are  ■  means 
of  dinct  commnnieuion  with  the  ■plrituai  world,  and 
m  {generally  regardnl  as  the  friendly  warnings  of  their 
perscmal  maaitoi.  Ho  labor  or  enterpriie  ia  undertaken 
■gaiatt  their  indkaliont,  whole  armies  being  somelimei 
toned  back  by  dreams  of  the  officiating  print.  Under 
ibegnidaitce  of  a  particular  sjiirit,  namci  are  commonly 
(nppiWil  to  be  bestoweiL     Theeo  iiemonal  npiiili  are 

however,  of  varied  aUlily,  aiwl  there  is  a  nHialaiii 
k*t  the  manito  of  a  ikeighbar  may  prove  mote  po* 

The  mythological  personages  who  are  the  hero 
Indian  talo,  ami  who  are  in  «nme  way  onociileil  with 
the  highest  good,  asset  forth  above,  maybe  rcpTesented 
by  Uiduibo  or  Manibcoho  of  the  Al^T1lnc^nin^  nd  Q>ift- 
Edlcoa((,thegodof  IheainlhchigheMili'iiy  ofthcTol- 
ieca.  The  same  deiiy  apiieara  wiih  mem  or  less  of 
madilleBtion  among  all  the  tribes,  though  under  rariuna 
sanei.  It  is  Itakrka  among  the  IroqucHs,  If  a>i  among 
ih«  Cherokecs,  Timei  with  Ihe  Cariba,  Zaama  with 
the  Uayas.  Ktm^Hrba  with  the  Muyacaa,  Finico- 
rta  asiong  the  Aymarw,  etc  Among  them  all  he  ap- 
ron IS  the  one  who  taught  them  agricultore,  the  ait 
gf  picture-writing,  the  properties  of  planto,  and  Ibo  ac- 
nets  of  magic;  who  founded  their  institutiona,  (  -' 
lirtied  their  religions,  and  utight  them  Bovemmw 
There  wen  prcsenlimenis  of  a  better  lime  to 
cgimeclPil  with  the  return  of  these  heroes  of  their  tales, 
ibich  it  is  thought  had  much  to  do  with  (he  suddi 
rsQapse  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  the 
NMehei  and  the  Mayas  befoTC  the  Spaniards.  Ass 
tttd  in  their  legends  with  the  return  of  their  gods 
[be  lietter  time  was,  in  most  cases,  the  notion  uf  the 
mning  of  a  white  roan  of  superior  strength  from  the 
blheroftheniR. 

S.  Tht  Sovl  tntdafiilvrr  /,(/*'.— The  immortality  of 
Ibe  human  soul  is  univenally  belit^-ed  by  Ihe  North- 
American  Indians. 

Among  all  the  tribes  *>»/  is  equivalent  to  hmlh,  or 
iht  wiwl.  The  same  perann  may  have  iikore  Ilian  one 
»sil ;  aome  say  fiwr,  and  others  even  more  than 
rnmber.  (;enerallT,  however,  there  is  some  distinction 
naile  in  these  souk.  One  may  remain  wiih  the  body, 
Mng  attached  to  its  earthly  funelioiis,  and  is  absorbed 
in  Ihe  elements,  while  another  soul  may  pass  away  to 
!!•"  Happy  Hunling-groondai"  or.  in  oiher  cases,  one 
nr  watch  Ihe  boily,  one  wander  about  Ihe  world,  one 
Ww  about  the  village,  and  another  go  to  the  s[ririt 
kni  Accnnling  to  an  author  quoted  liy  Ht.  Drinton, 
rrnain  Oregon  tribes  located  a  spirit  "whenever  the; 
Old  detect  i  palsaiion,"  the  supreme  one  being  in  Ih 
Wi.  ami  which  alone  would  go  to  the  skies  at  death. 
Among  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  region  to  th 
■tfits,  the  abode  of  the  deported  soul  is  ileclsred  to  be 
•W  Ihe  highest  good,  i.  e.  where  Ught  cvmes  from,  i 
•  Mhei  woeda,  in  the  suo-nalm.    Hence  the  aoul 
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tily  aaid  to  go  at  death  towards  the  east,  or  lo> 
■  the  west,  the  place  of  the  coming  or  departure  of 
ght,  or  among  some  northern  tribes,  to  whom  lb* 
ly  in  a  southern  direction,  the  aoul  is  said  to  go  to- 
wards the  aoalh.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  light  or  sphere 
:  sun-god  that  this  permanent  soul  flnds  its  ulti- 
mate home.  "Spiriluali^  ii  ctogged  with  earthly  «c- 
ddenta  even  in  the  future  world.  The  soul  hungers, 
and  food  must  be  depouted  at  the  grave  to  supply  Its 
need.  It  soBen  (him  cold,  and  the  body  muM  be  wrsp- 
ped  about  with  clolhes.  It  ia  in  darkness,  aiul  a  light 
most  be  kindled  st  the  head  of  the  grave.  It  wanders 
through  plains  and  aciom  atnama,  aubjeet  to  the  vicia- 
■itudes  oif  this  life,  in  quest  of  a  place  of  enjoj-ment. 
Among  some  northern  tribes  a  dog  was  slain  on  Ihe 
grave,  and  Ihere  an  indications  of  a  like  praclice  hav- 
ing obtained  in  Mexico  and  Peru."  In  other  localities, 
and  where  the  government  was  despotic,  not  only  ani- 
mals, but  men,  women,  and  children  were  often  sacri- 
ficed at  the  tomb  of  the  "cacique."  There  are  traces 
of  this  on  the  Lower  Mitussippi,  Among  Ihe  Nolchei 
*  "  ns,  when  a  chief  died,"one  or  several  of  his  wivei 
lis  highest  ofHcen  were  knocked  on  Ihe  head,  and 
buried  with  him."  There  is  Ihe  belief  among  many  of 
them  tliat  the  soul  needs  light,  partlcidorly  for  four 
nights  or  days  after  death,  as  it  iseilher  confined  in  the 
body,  or  "  wandering  over  a  gloomy  marsh,"  or  in  some 
other  perplexity  which  prevents  its  ascending  to  the 
skies.  The  natives  of  the  extreme  south,  of  Ihe  Pampas 
and  Ihe  Palagonians,  suppose  the  stars  to  be  the  souls 
of  tho  departed. 

According  to  some,  there  is  but  little  trace,  if  any.  of 
a  clear  conception  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment!, sa  there  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
dear  distinclinna  between  vice  and  virtne,  as  in  anvwiso 
reUled  lo  a  future  world.  The  difference  between  Ihe 
soul's  comfort  and  discomfort  in  a  future  life,  in  ro  tar 
as  it  is  made  a  matter  of  degree  at  oil,  was  made  to  de- 
pend, as  in  the  Mexican  mythology,  on  Ihe  mode  of 
death.  Women  dying  in  ehildbinh  were  UBoristed  in 
Ihe  category  of  worth  and  merited  happiness  wiih  war- 
riors dying  in  baltle.  In  Custcmsla  a  violent  death 
in  any  shape  was  sulBcicnt  to  banish,  in  aAcr-life,  from 
Ihe  felicitous  regions.  The  Brazilian  natives  divided 
Ihe  dead  into  classes,  making  those  drowned,  or  killed 
by  violence,  nr  yielding  lo  disease,  to  go  inlo  separate 
legions;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  founded  in 
morals  connecieil  with  this.  It  ia  bul  JlbI  Id  say  that 
others  lake  a  different  view  of  Ibis  part  rf  the  aidiject 
ftoat  that  here  act  forth.  The  abbe  Em.Domeneeh.who 
spent  seven  years  among  these  tribes,  give*  Inditions 
which  favor  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments fbr  Ihe  good  or  bad  deeds  of  this  life  (p.!83). 
Other  tribes,  however,  seem  to  know  nothing  orjiimui- 
mnl:  The Maslerof Ufe.orMercifulSpirit, will beslike 
merciful  lo  all,  iucspeclive  of  the  acts  of  this  life,  or  of 
any  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  They  see  nowhere  clear 
conceptions  of  i-irtue  and  vice  even  in  Ihis  world.  .Sin, 
they  say,  ia  only  rcpresenleil  at  worst  as  a  metaphorical 
gningMtray,  asofone  wholoses  his  palh  in  Ihe  wooils, 
though  this  may  suggest  much  more  than  this  class  of 
penwna  admit.  That  there  il  a  moral  sentiment  ia  sit- 
miited  in  connection  with  their  civil  and  social  life,  but 
not  as  connected  with  their  future  slate.  Their  pray- 
ers are  almost  whoUy  for  temporal,  and  not  fur  moral 
blessings;  but  there  may  be  fomid  an  assumption  of 
moral  qualities  or  ethical  character  in  eoniieeiinn  with 
their  gwK  ss  in  the  case  of  Quetzalcoall  above  alluded 
In,  who  is  Ihe  founder  of  their  civil  code,  and  who  insti- 
tuted Ihe  household,  instilled  patriotism,  etc.  The  Mex- 
icans had  another  iJsce  for  the  souls  of  those  djiiig  by 
lightning-stroke,  dropsiefc  leprosies,  cic„  who  could  not 
go  lo  the  home  (rfthe  sun,  liul  who  must  go  to  ihe  realm 
of  the  god  of  Ihe  rains  and  waters  called  TIalocan. 

There  are  indications  of  Ihe  doclriite  of  mplempiiiria- 
tit,  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreciion  of  Ihe 
dead.    Tke  vast  tumuli,  Ihough  they  were  not  all  cob- 


ing  the  bono — UHially  mux  in  (ight  or  Mn  yean — of 
thoMoho  hail  died  in  the  tribe,  uid  then  burying  (hem 

lu  •  comman  Kpukbn  "  Untd  with  choice  fun,  uid 
marked  with  ■  mnund  of  wood,  BUmt,  or  earth,"  wu 
cominon  eut  of  the  HiauMii^  Thii  bii  been  Mp- 
posed  tu  be  cannecled  with  the  theoiy  thU  a  put  of  the 
Boul,  or  one  of  the  khUi,  dwelt  in  the  bonei,  and  that 
these  need-souls,  so  to  tpoli,  would  one  day  germinate 
into  living  human  beinga.  Parts  of  their  mythoiogy 
aObrd  support  to  such  a  auppoaiCiaiL  An  Aitec  legend 
IB  to  the  eiTect  that  when  the  human  species  had  been 
destroyed  from  offtheficeof  the  world,  it  waa  restored 
by  one  of  the  gods  descending  to  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
and  brinRittc  Ihence  a  bone  of  the  perished  race,  which 
they  qirinkled  with  blood,  aiid  on  the  fourth  day  it  be- 
came a  youth,  the  father  of  the  present  race. 

B.  t'uBfral  ffifH.— The  mounds  used  for  funeral  iei^ 
vices  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  within  walls  of  in- 
trenched oampa  and  fonified  towns.  On  the  top  of  these 
tumuli  arc  allan  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yaida.  The  mounds 
are  found  in  very  lai^  numben,  and  have  an  average 
height  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  being  usually  in  the  fonn 
at  a  iiimple  cone,  or  of  a  pear  or  tgg.  The  dead  were 
frequently  burned  befoie  they  were  buried,  funeral  ums 
having  often  been  discovered,  as  alan  beds  of  charcoal. 
With  the  dead  were  generally  intemtl  the  omamenta, 
arms,  and  other  objects  belonj^ng  to  them  during  life. 
The  mounds  sometimes  contain  alvcr,  brass,  stone,  or 
bone,  beads,  sheila,  piece*  of  silex,  quartz,  garnet,  points 
of  arrows,  fnasii  teeth  of  sharks,  sculptuiee  of  human 
heail»,polt«iy,elc.  The  custnms  observed  in  ihe  burial 
of  their  dead  differ  in  the  dlRerent  tribes.  1'hey  all, 
however,  paint  the  corpse  black.  The  feet  of  the  corpses 
are  turned  to  the  rising  aun.  The  Omahss  swathe  the 
bodies  with  bandages  made  of  skins,  and  place  them  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  with  a  wooden  vase  tilled  with 
dried  meat  by  their  side^  which  is  renewal  from  time  to 
time.  '  The  SiouK  bury  their  dead  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  and  plant  on  the  tomb  a  eeilar-tree, 
which  may  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  Chinooks 
wrap  the  Iwdies  of  their  dead  in  akins,  bind  their  eyes, 
put  little  shrill  in  their  nostrils,  and  drcas  tbem  in  most 
beautiful  clotties,  and  then  place  (hem  in  a  canoe,  which 
is  idlowed  to  drift  on  a  lake,  or  river,  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Shoihones  burn  their  dead,  wilh  every- 
thing belonging  lu  them.  Among  other  tribes  of  the 
West  the  warriors  arc  buried  on  horseback,  with  bow, 
and  buckler,  and  quiver,  ami  pipe,  and  medicine-bag, 
tobacco,  anil  dried  meats.  The  Asainiboins  suspend 
their  dead  by  tliunga  of  leather  between  the  branches 
of  great  trees  or  place  tbem  on  high  scalfuiritngs,  to 
keep  them  from  wild  animals.  The  Oitawas  sicridce  a 
hurse  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  strangling  the  animal  by 
a  noose.  When  a  tribe  emigrate,  they  carry  with  them, 
if  piMsitde,  the  bonesof  their  dead  which  have  beenpre- 
aerved,  or  bury  them  in  a  cave,  or  hill,  or  wood. 

7.  Bdigioiu  Utaga.  —  The  Indian*  are  alleged  by 
Domenech  to  have  bad  a  few  custom*  not  wholly  unlike 
eome  which  obluned  among  the  Jews.  They  have 
aome  feasts  at  which  they  are  obliged  to  eat  all  that 
has  been  prepared  for  (he  banquet.  They  observe  a 
feast  of  first-fruita,  and  have  some  forindden  meats,  le- 
gaiding  some  animals  as  impure.  They  obser^'e  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  Gnt  animal  killed  nn  the  open- 
ing of  great  hunts,  the  animal  being  entirely  eaten. 
They  carry  amulets  under  the  name  of  medicine-bags, 
and  accord  a  subordinate  species  of  worship  to  idols  of 
stone,  wood,  or  baked  clay.  The  amulets,  lucky  stones, 
and  charms  e:(is(ed  e^■e^ywhere,  and  were  a  chief  ob- 
ject of  barter,  [n  Yucatan  and  Peru  pilgrimages  lo  sa- 
cred shrinos  were  so  common  as  that,  in  i 
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The  priesthood  of  the  country  has  been  ccnridcaad  lif 
those  long  familiar  with  the  subject  lo  have  dona  mora 
than  any  other  agency  to  keep  Ibese  tribes  from  becsu- 
ing  dviliaed.  They  are  often  spiAen  of  aa  iBedicine- 
men,  and  are  variciusly  styled  by  Ibe  Algooquioa  and 
Dakotas  "those  knowing  divine  Ibings,"  "dreamcs  of 
the  gods ;"  in  Mexico,  "  masters  or  guardians  of  ibe  di- 
vine thing*;"  in  Cherokee  their  title  means  "pcatsaed 
of  the  divine  Hie ;"  in  Iroqums,  "  keepers  of  the  faitb  ;* 
in  Quichua,  "the  learned;"  in  Uaya,  "the  liMeocn.* 
A»  medidne-men,  they  tried  to  frighten  the  dnBOD 
thn  possessed  the  patient ;  sacked  and  blew  upv)  Itw 
diseased  organ,  sfuiakkd  it  with  water,  mbbed  Ibe 
parts  with  their  hands,  and  made  an  image  repmenta- 
tive  of  the  spirit  of  uckness,  and  knocked  it  to  pieces. 
They  were  much  skilled  in  tricks  of  kgerdcmaiD,  art- 
ting  Are  to  aitideaof  clothing  and  instantly  extinguirii- 
ing  the  flamea  by  magic  They  aummoDed  spitiis  lo 
answer  questions  about  Ihe  future,  and  possessed  ciaif> 
voyant  powers;  and  Ihey  were  reputed  lo  be  even  able 
to  raise  Ihe  dead.  They  consecrated  amuleta,  ialn- 
preled  dream*,  csit  huroscopea,  rehearsed  Irgrnds,  per- 
formed aacrificcB,  and,  in  short,  ronsliluted  ihe  chirf 
centre  of  the  intdlectual  force  of  the  people.  They  an 
thus  a  kind  of  priests,  docton,  and  charlatans,  who  pn^ 
form  penance,  and  submit  lo  mulilatton,  fasting,  aad 
sdr-martiOcation.  They  observe  with  minute  atlmlioo 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  clouds,  (heir  valuine  and  di- 
rection, and  their  poeiiion  relatively  to  the  sun  and  ho- 
lison.  Camivorou*  birds  are  conajdered  precursor*  of 
war;  theii  flight  indicates  the  lime  and  place  atwhicfa 
future  battles  will  be  fought;  they  go  (0  and  fio  carry- 
ing messages  for  the  spirit  of  batde.  The  priest  b  |iai^ 
ticularly  important  in  the  ceremony  which  is  in  1  isaaii 
to  amnjre  tain.  The  medidne  lodge  is  uaed  for  ncarty 
all  ceremoniea,     Sse  North  Amehica.  Riuoionb  or. 

8.  /Vesnl  jArcalion  and  Nunibm. — The  targe  propor- 
tion of  tlie  Indians  of  the  L'nited  Slates  are  now  gath- 
ered within  the  Indian  Teirilory,  on  "  Reserralicnia''  as- 
signed them  by  the  United-l^tales  govemmcnt.  Tbne 
are  otlier*,  however,  in  Oregon,  Ala*ka,  New  Mexin, 
etc  Within  the  Indian  Territory  they  do  not "  live  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping,  but  cultivate  the  soil,  are 
settled,  and  have  attained  a  couuderable  degree  and 
shown  a  susceptibility  of  genuine  riviliiatiou.' 

According  10  [he  centus  of  1880  there  were  within 
the  Indian  lerritory,  Clierokees,  19,79);  Muscogeea  or 
Creeks,  15,000;  Se'miiioles,  ae(i7:  Choclaws,  Ifi^OO; 
Chica*aws.  eOOOi  Cheyennes,  4197;  Arapahoe*,  SiSS; 
Pawnee,  IS4I;  Osage,  lg96i  Cumanchr,  1396;  and  16/100 
Navajo  and  9060  l-ucblo  Indians  in  New  Menieo.  There 
were4Dfi9Chippewas*nd  1506  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  and 
9i00  Cbippewas  in  Michigan.  Much  of  the  land  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  Indians  has  lauly  been  purchssed 
by  the  government  and  opened  to  settler*,  and  some  ol 
It  has  been  occu)Hed,  so  that  there  is  a  demand  for  Ihe 
removal  or  condensation  ofthi  natives.    SeeMisaiOKa 

9.  tileraWfT.— Brinton,  Mgtkt  of  Knc  World  (N.  Y. 
1868) ;  Waitx,  A  tUk'vpoliyit  drr  Xotur-  VMrr  (Laftig, 
1863-66),-  Catlin,JV.AM./iid>uu(Lond.l841);  Hulkr, 
Gttck,  dtr  Antrihaatc/irn  Ur-ttlii/ioiim  (Base),  18&a); 
Squier,  Tlie  Srrpatl  SgaM  o/Amrrim  iTi.York,  IMHi 
Hawking,  51«tol  qf  Ikr  Crrtk  ComHry  (Gecrgia  Hid. 
Soc  1848);  Schoolcialt,  A<d  Aon-i  0/ Amtrira  (K.  Y. 
1817) ;  A'olu  OS  Ihe  Irogaou  (Albany,  IMS) ;  HiH.  mi 
iS(o(i»(.  In/orHalion  prrpuivd/or  tie  ladim  Bamm  t^ 
Ihe  U.S.GoTtnmeRt  (Philad.  18&I);  Domenrch, Ann 
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Copwav,  TraiUiotai  IHmI.  qfthe  Ojilmaa  Xaliam  (Lond. 
I860);  WCoy,Hul.oflhtBapt.MiaHMiaio<Hi  Mn. 
Eastman,  Leyeadi  i^lMe  Siimx .-  Hutary  of  Ihe  Calhdie 
Miuiontammglht  Indian  Tnhet  from  IbiS  la  ISM  (N. 
Y.1H65);  Tnat.Aiii.Elht.Soc.{i»Vi)i  Reialiamdtla 
A'uu«&/'raHX  (Quebec  1858);  Mr.Duponceaus's  ilf 
port  to -Istw./'Ailos.  Sot  (1819,  Bvo).    (J.T.GJ 
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INDIFFERENTISM 


Indlctlo  F«atSnua  MobUitun.  Sea  Imdhttki 
Pakhaltb. 

IndloUoii  (Litin  indktio,  a  dedaring)  u  ■  term 
riiicb  ddtgfiuite*  "  >  chrooologic^  ■yHem,  including  « 
cicdi  of  fili««n  TUis :  (1)  the  Cmartaa,  imd  long  in 
■   '■    ■  "      '      '  _    1  SepLa4;  (2)  the 

le  Eaat  riom  the  time  orAn- 
id  b^Kinning  Sept.  I ;  uid  (8)  the  Pigx^  reck- 
OKd  from  Jan.  1,313.  The  CouDcil  ofAnticKh,  341,fint 
pra  a  ilacumentiry  date,  the  Hth  indictiurt.  The  coin- 
pilatiuQ  prevailed  in  Syria  in  the  fldh  ceiiCuiy,  and  is 
QfntioDed  by  Ambrooe  aa  existing  at  Home.  It  ia,hoir- 
em,  asaerted  that  in  the  Weit,  the  Gaat,  and  EftypI, 
vith  the  exceptiun  uf  Africa,  the  indictiinw,  until  the 
ISlh  century,  went  reckoned  Ihim  Sept.  1,312,  and  that 
they  rommenced  in  Egypt  in  the  time  uf  ConMantine." 
—Wiiaiit,SacrtdArdHtoli)gs,p.3^;  Mse  aim  Gibbon, 
Dedaie  and  FoU  of  At  Roman  Empirt,  ii,  HI.    See  Ci- 

Indlctlo  PaacbUia.  It  wai  an  dd  cuMom  in 
the  Chriatian  Church  of  the  early  agea  to  announce  on 
E[Hphany  (q.  t.)  the  daya  on  which  Eaalet  would  fall, 
and  thia  aiuwimcemeDt  waa  called  the  Indiclio  patcAa- 
ill;  but  aa  on  the  appiHDtroent  of  the  dayi  on  which 
Emci  ahunld  he  obaerved  depended  the  appointment 
of  the  movable  feaata,  tbla  announcenKnl  waa  called 
the  Imiirfio  frilomm  awbiUuir.  The  fint  practices  of 
thia  kind  we  limliii  the  Alexaitdrian  Churcfa,butitaoon 
became  general  IhrDughout  the  Chrialian  Churcb,  eren 
by  Kxleuastical  enactmenta.  Thua  the  fonrth  Synod 
s(  (Meaoa  (C'uHciJL.JuiT/um.  iv,c.  1)  ordered  ita  ohaen-- 
aacB,  and  even  the  fifth  Synod  at  Carthage  (A.D.  401, 
ConL  Carikag.  v,  can.  7)  ordered  a  written  annuunce- 
iMnl,  which  was  i:alledi,putofapaKiliifif  ef  htorliutiea. 
See  Kngham,  Antiquit. EccUtiaMt,  \%^  So  aq.;  Auguall, 
Haailmch  dtr  CinUL  A  rdtaoL  i,  644 ;  Riddle,  CkriHiaa 
AlifHilir;  p.  687.      (J.U.W.) 

Indiffarenoe,  Libertt  or,  a  name  aometimes  gir- 
cn,  by  melBphj'aical  and  tbeologii^  writer*,  to  the  pow- 
er in  the  human  mind  of  ctwoaiiig  between  <q)poaing' 
BMiTeB,  or  of  reniting  or  3rielding  to  a  giren  nwtire. 
The  npholdera  of  fataliasi  connler  thia  "  Uberty  of  ii 
ffihrcDce"  aa  ■  chimera.  If  we  were  ' 
they,  to  the  motivea  which  datermitM 
■hoild  either  not  act  at  all,  or  we  ahould  act  without 
DDtirt,  at  hazard,  and  our  actiona  would  be  effecta  witb- 
wt  anae.     But  this  ia  intentionally  confounding  indif' 

hoKe  and inaensibility.     We  are  rriiaiilj  senaible 

■a  a  BHUive  when  that  motive  indncea  ua  la  act,  hut  the 

uetioa  between  auch  a  motive  and  such  volition ;  that 
ia,  whether,  when  such  a  motive  induces  ua  to  will  anj- 
thing,  we  can  or  cannot  will  the  contrary  in  qnte  of 
that  motive,  or  whether  we  cannot  prefer  another  mo- 
live  to  that  by  which  we  determine  to  act  Aa  soon  as 
It  ia  sopposed  that  we  act  Iroot  a  motive,  it  cannot  be 
■ppoaed  that  thia  motive  doea  not  determine  ua  Is  act, 
far  the  two  aappositiona  would  contradict  each  other: 
~  whether,  before  any  aappoNlion,  oar 
with  the  motive  in  such  a  manner 
BsioRadet  acontiaiy  vdition  imposaibk.  The  advo- 
caua  of  taonl  liberty  ""'"'»■"  that  there  is  no  phyncal 
w  aeoeaaary  CMUMCtirai  between  motives  and  volition, 
hot  only  a  iDotalcDDiiection, which  doea  not  prevent  our 
naaKing;  in  other  words,  that  motives  are  the  monl, 
not  Die  physical  cansn  of  our  actiims.  Because  we  are 
mid  to  be  ifclfnManJby  a  motive,  it  does  not  follow  Ibal 
that  iDOtive  acta,  and  we  remain  paosive;  it  is  absurd 
to  aoppoae  that  an  active  faculty  hhe  volition  cmUd  be- 
enoe  paaaive  under  the  influence  of  a  motive,  or  that 
Hal  motive,  which  after  all  is  but  an  idea,  a  Ibooght, 

tin.  Thia  metaphyucal  qwatiwi  is  intimately  cod- 
•artcd  with  another  long  diactuaed  by  theologians, 
>n  of  glace  on  oa,  and  in  what 


oor  actiona.  Tboae  who  consider  it  as  their  piimmt 
cuuM  muat,  to  be  cooaiatenl,  suppose  the  eame  relation 
between  grace  and  the  action  to  which  It  led  aa  between 
any  physical  cause  and  ila  eHecl.  As,  according  to  nat- 
ural pbiloaophr,  the  relation  in  the  latter  case  is  a  ncc- 
eaaary  «ie,  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  action  prodnoed 
under  the  influence  of  grace  can  be  free.  For  ihia  rea- 
son, other  theologians  look  upon  grace  only  as  the  moral 
ctWM  of  our  actiona,  and  admit  between  thia  cause  aiul 
its  effects  ordy  a  moral  conneclioti,  such  as  exists  be- 
tween all  free  action  and  its  motive.  It  is,  indeed,  God 
who  acta  in  ua  through  grace,  but  his  operation  ia  as 
umilar  to  that  of  nature  that  we  are  olien  unable  to 
diatinguish  between  them.  When  we  perform  a  good 
action  under  the  inHuence  of  grace — a  superrialural  mo> 
tive — we  feel  as  active,  as  free,  aa  well  maeteiB  of  oui 
actiona  aa  when  doing  it  from  a  natural  motive,  from 
IRnperament  or  inlereal.  Why  should  ve  try  to  be- 
lieve Chat  God  deceives  our  consciousness,  acting  upon 
us  as  though  he  lell  us  free,  while  in  reslily  he  doea 

grace  as  readily  as  we  reust  our  natural  tastes  and  iit- 
cluialtona,  Thua  the  testimony  of  conscience,  that  wa 
are  entirely  free  under  the  influence  of  grace,  is  com- 
plete. Let  us  not  forget  the  aaying  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  grace  waa  given  qs,  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  reator* 
our  f^  agency.  The  Pelagiana  erred  in  deflning  free 
agency  to  be  indiffimte  towarda  good  and  evil;  they 
understood  by  this  an  equal  inclination  to  either,  an 
equal  facility  for  choosing  right  or  wrong  (St.  nugna- 
tine,  Op.  in/i.  ].  S,  u.  109,110,117;  I.^rr  o/S.Protprr, 
n.  4).  They  concluded  from  this  that  if  grace  destroyed 
this  indifffrnct,  it  would  thereby  destroy  free  agency. 
St.Auguatine  correctly  affirma,  in  opposition,  that  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin  man  ia  more  inclined  to  evil 
than  to  good,  and  that  he  needs  grace  to  restore  the 
equilibriuio.  Tboae  who  accuaed  SL  Auguatine  of  dis- 
regarding Ireo  will  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  grace, 
miaunderslood  his  doctrine  as  much  aa  the  Felagiana. — 
Bergier,/>irt.de  Thealoffir,  iii,894  sq.  (Comp.  Bartow, 
Iforfa,  ii,  47 ;  Palmer,  CliunA  o/Ckril,  i,  2£l-(8,  8S1 
aq.)  See  Wiu. 
IndlSerentlaiii  (jMifftrtalitmit),  a  word  much 

L  By  the  theologians  of  Germany  to  denote  (1.)  that 
state  (rf'mind  which  looks  upon  all  religions  (e.g. Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammcdaiiiam)  aa  alike  valuable  or  val- 
ueless in  proportion  ss  they  agree  with  natural  relig- 
ion ;  (!.)  that  Btate  of  mind  which,  carelessly  admitting 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  holds  that  all  discusaion  as  to 
its  doctrines  is  unimportant.  An  astonishing  number 
of  books  has  been  written  upon  this  subjecL  See  Bud- 
dens,  Imlilt.  Thtel.  Doymat.  p.  60;  Bretschneider,  S^ 
tm.  EithciditlaKg,  p.  18 ;  Schubert,  liuHo.  Tkrol.  Polem. 
i,  £69;  Sack,  CliridUdu  Palemi.  p.  66  ;  Henog,  /trot- 
£myUop.vi,6S7;  and  a  full  list  of  books  on  (he  subject 
in  Dans,  Vmttrml-  Wdrteriuci.  p.  14B  aq.     See  lHTOt<- 

CRAXCE;  LATmiDISARIAinSH  ;    TOLERATION. 

II.  Toe  tenn  is  used  also  to  denote  that  form  of  infi- 
delity, or  aeroi-inSdelity,  which  holds  that  man  is  not 
mponriUe  for  his  beliefs.  "Gibbon,  speaking  of  the 
paganism  of  andent  Rome,  says, '  I'he  various  modes  of 
wn^ip  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  were  all 
eonaiderari  by  the  people  t^  equally  true,  by  the  philos- 
opher aa  eqitally  (iilac,  and  by  the  magistrate  aa  equally 
uaefuL'  The  comment  of  aome  one  is, '  After  nghleen 
centuriea  of  the  Gospel,  we  seem  unhappily  to  be  com- 
ing back  (o  the  same  piunl.'  A  very  weakened  senaa 
□r  leqnnsitality,  or  an  actual  denial  of  it,  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  indifferentism  which  is  au  e:ctensively  prev- 
alent in  the  pnaent  age.  On  the  Continent,  e^tecisUy 
in  Germany  atwl  Prance,  not  only  are  iqiiniuns  deatiuo- 
tive  of  the  soise  of  reaponubility  widely  dilfiised  among 
the  maaaea,  but  in  the  case  of  vaat  multitudes,  who 
would  not  wish  to  be  counted  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
there  ia  an  utter  absence  ofanytliing  like  the  rdigious 
ofhelict    There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  cha 
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kind  oT  infidelity  in  EngUnd  and  AmerieL  It  U  rtatcd, 
or  implied,  in  much  of  our  current  popalir  lilcratuic, 
that  I  niin'a  creed  does  nut  depend  upon  hinueir.  Tbli 
dogini  pervades  the  nridnfti  of  Mr.  Eroenon.  Napo- 
Mn,  one  of  his  '  representative  men,'  of  vrhotc  he  telli 
'horrible  «necdotas,' must  not,  in  hii  view, 'b«  «et  down 
U  cniel,  but  only  u  one  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
bis  wilL'  He  depicU  him  u  ui  'exorbiunt  egotitt, 
who  narrowed,  impoverished,  and  abeorbed  the  power 
•nd  existence  uf  those  who  served  him;  and  concludei 
by  uyin^r, 'it  vraa  not  Bonaparte'a  Tault.'  He  thua  con- 
demn! and  acquile  in  the  umc  breach,  Knd>  forth  from 
the  nmo  fountain  sweet  water  and  bitter.  Mr.  Theo- 
dora Parlier  makes  each  foim  of  religion  that  hu  fig- 
nred  in  the  history  of  the  world '  natural  and  indispens- 
able.' 'It  could  not  have  been  but  «■  it  was.'  And, 
ie  Hndi  truth,  or  the '  abgnlut«  religion,'  in  all 
ll  unding  towards  one  great  and  beautiful 
vid' (Duamne  of  iMii^n,f.«l).  Of  morse,  the  idea 
of  the  religious  obligadnn  of  belief  resting  upon  the  in- 
dividual conscience  ■■  here  quite  out  of  question.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Newman,  who  is  BO  fimd  of  parting  off  things  chat 
moat  men  connccc  Cogethei,  would  peisuade  oa  that  there 
may  be  a  true  faith  without  a  true  belief,  aa  if  the  emo- 
tional pan  of  OUT  nature  was  independent  of  the  intel- 
lectual 'Belief,'  uys  he,  'is  one  thing,  and  faith  an- 
other.' And  he  complains  of  those  who,  on  religious 
grounds,  are  alienated  from  him  because  be  has  adopted 
'intellectual  conclusions'  diOerent  from  theirs—'  the  dif- 
ference between  them  aiMl  him'  turning  merely '  on  qnea- 
tions  of  learning,  history,  criticism,  and  abstract  thought' 
(_Phua  of  Faith,  lYeface).     The  phibMOphy  ia  as  bwl 

and  Scripture,  a  living  fallh  is  aa  the  doctrine  believed. 
But  Mr.  Newman,  in  common  with  Mr.  Parker 
era,  can  lay  down  hia  offensive  weapons  when  he  wills, 
and  take  up  a  pneitinn  on  the  low  ground  of  indifference 

as  to  religious  bdief.     7An,  creeds  become  ma ' 

mere  moonshine,  and  responwbilily  is  fegaided 
tion  invented  by  prieats.    This  is  part  ^  the  bad  theol- 
ogy of  Ur.  Bailey's  '  Festua.'    The  hero  of  the  poem 
piade  to  eay, 


merit  or  demerit  n< 


An  ofteuesl  bronichc  abont  by  i 
Is  Ihander  evil,  or  la  dew  dlvini 


alTecllnDs  good  or  bad. 
lb  at  Qod'a  besC  nnrpoaes 

draadeal  sins. 


iTirtnel 


la  not  each  uat  ant,  oach  nesdrul,  twsC  r 
The  theory  of  Chi>  inOdetity  appears  to  be  that  ma 
DO  control  over  his  belief,  that  he  is  no  more  res[ 
Ue  (or  hi*  opinions  than  he  ia  for  his  color  or  his  height, 
and  that  an  infidel  or  an  atheist  ia  to  be  pitied  but  not 
blamed.    Thih  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  piece  of  tliinay 
•ophiitiy  which  im  man  ahould  utcer,  and  which  would 
not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  connection  wit! 
other  subject  than  that  of  religion.     It  wonld  be 
demned  in  the  eenat«  and  at  the  bar,  it  would  he  drown- 
ed in  the  CumulC  of  Che  exchange  and  the  maAet-place. 
Common  sense,  and  a  regard  to  worldly  interests,  woold 
rise  up  and  hoot  down  the  Craitor.    Unfortunately,  how. 
«ver,  in  Che  province  of  religion,  the  natural  indispcsi- 
tion  of  Che  mind  to  things  unseen  and  spiritoal  alliee  it- 
self wi(h  Che  pleadings  of  the  aophist,  and  receives  hii 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility  with  something  like  flatter- 
ing unclion.    Nothing  more  than  this  is  requisite  to  i 
dermine  the  foundation  of  all  religioua  belief  and  m 
tia,  lo  let  open  the  doodgatea  iif  immorality,  and 
make  the  reatrainta  of  religion  like  the  brittle  flax  or 
the  yielding  sand.    In  oppoaicion  to  such  latiiudini 
iam,we  maintain  that  man  is  nsponuble  for  the  diqio- 
sitioDS  which  he  cherishes,  for  the  opinions  which  he 
holds  and  avows,  and  for  his  habitual  conducL     This 
is  going  the  whoie  length  of  SoHpture,  but  no  farthi 
which  affirm*  that  everyone  of  ua  muatgive  an  accou 
of  himself  unto  God.    And  this  meets  wUb  a  response 
from  amid  the  elementa  of  man's  moral  nature^  which 
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•eta  it!  seal  lliat  the  tfahg  ia  true"  (Peamo,  Primt  E» 
lag  m  Iffiddits,  eh.  v).  (Camp.  Baumgaiten,  Caek.  Ar 
IMigiimt-Parikarit,  p.  102  sq.)     See  ResPOSSIHIJTT. 

ladUFermt  thlngB.  (Comp.  Hailess,  Sgttrm  ^ 
Ciriitian  lilkiet,  transL  by  Hoiison  and  Findlay,  Edin- 
burgh, ISee,  Sro.)    See  Adiaphoka. 

IndigStis  (ac  Dll),  an  epithet  given  by  the  K»- 
mana  to  the  particular  gods  of  each  canntry,  wixt,  hav- 
ing been  nativea  of  those  countries,  were  deiAed  bf 
their  countrymen  after  death.  Thus  Romulus  was  one 
of  the  gods  ImHgtlrt  of  the  Romans,  and  was  worahipped 
under  the  name  Quirinus.  £nea*,  though  not  a  nmtin 
of  Italy,  yet,  aa  founder  of  the  Roman  name,  wa*  raitked 
g  the  gods  fiiifi^etei.~Brought«i,  BibUolk.  UiM. 


Indisuatioil,  a  strong  diaapprobation  of  mind,  ex- 
cited by  sometbing  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  uwtlicr. 
It  does  not,  aa  Mr.  Cogin  obaervea,  alwayi  BUppoae  that 
exceea  of  depravity  which  alone  ia  capalile  of  commit- 
ting deeds  of  horror.  Indignation  b1w*}-b  refers  to 
culpability  of  conduct,  and  cannot,  like  Che  passion  of 
horror,  be  extended  to  dialres*  nther  of  body  or  *"^'Y^ 
It  i*  produced  by  acts  of  treachery,  abuse  of  conftdoioe, 
base  ingradcude,  etc,  which  we  cannot  conlemplaf 
without  being  provoked  to  anger,  and  feeling  a  gom- 
Dus  resentment.— Cogan,  Oa  At  Patnoiu;  Budt,  TAnt 
Dicfioaary,  a.  V.     See  Akoul 

Indim,  one  of  the  Hindu  dciciea  of  the  Vedic  period 
of  the  Hindu  idigion,  who  also  enjoyed  a  great  legen* 
dary  popularity  in  the  Epic  and  Pursnic  periods.  Sea 
Hi-(i)Uiax.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Hindu  Ju|uicr-  Ha 
ia  quite  Irequently  atyled  "  Lord  of  heaven"  (divai^pati 
=diapilrr).  The  name  itself  ia  of  doubtful  ongii^ 
meaning  either  (I)  "  blue"  (as  qulhet  of  the  (trmanoenc), 
or  (!)  "the  illuminator,-  or  (8)  "the  giver  of  lain*- 
(compare  WuCtkc,f7M<'jl.  det  /Tndtn/hHiai,  ii,  2ii).  Max 
Milller  {Scirwr  of  Ijmguagt.iA  series,  p. 449)  aaya  tba 
name  "  admits  of  but  one  etymnl(^(y;  i.e.  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  whatever  Chat  may  be,  which 
in  Sanscrit  yielded  tnAi,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  origioaOy 
the  giver  <^  rain,  the  Jupiter  ptarvii,  a  deity  in  India 
more  often  preeent  to  the  mind  of  the  woisfaipper  that 
any  other"  (comp.  Benfey,  Orital  ami  OrridntI,  L  V»y 
"la  Chatclaasof  Rig-Veda  hymns  which  there  is  reason 
to  look  upon  aa  the  oldest  portion  of  Tedic  pnetrr.  the 
ohanKSer  of  Indra  i*  that  of  a  mighty  niler  of  the  bright 
flnDament,  and  hia  principal  feat  is  ihst  of  conqnering 
the  dnmon  Vritra,  a  symbolical  person!  Acatisn  of  the 
doud  which  obstruct*  the  deamcaa  of  Che  sky,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifi-ing  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his  liat- 
tlea  with  Vritn  he  ia  Cherefoie  described  as  'opeotng 
the  receptacica  of  Che  waten,'  aa  'cleaving  the  ckxid' 
with  his  'far-whirling  thunderttolt,'  as  'casting  the  wa 
ten  down  to  the  earth,'  and  *  restorinK  the  snn  to  tbe 
sky."  He  is,  in  consequence, '  the  upholder  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  flrmatnent,'  and  the  god  '  who  has  engendn> 
ed  Che  snn  and  the  dawn.'  And  since  the  atitwepbcrical 
phenomena  peironifled  in  this  conccptim  arc  era  and 
ever  recurring,  he  is  '  nndecaying"  and  '  ever  yooIhfnL' 
All  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Indra,  however,  ar¥  perfonn- 
ed  by  him  merely  for  the  benefit  uf  the  good,  which,  in 
Che  language  of  Che  Veda,  means  the  pious  men  wbe 
worship  him  in  their  songs,  aitd  invigorate  him  witl^ 
the  olTeringB  of  the  Juice  of  the  soma  plant.  See  Hch 
nuisM.  He  is,  therefore,  the  'lord  of  the  virtuous,'  and 
the  'diaoomfiter  of  thoao  who  neglect  religious  lilt^ 
Many  other  epithets,  which  we  have  not  space  is  om- 
mente,  illustrate  the  same  conception.  It  is  on  aoxnnt 
of  the  paramount  influence  which  the  deeds  of  India 
exercise  on  the  material  happiness  of  man  that  this  de- 
ity  occupiea  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Vnlic  worahip,  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  invocations  are  aildreoed  to 
him  than  lo  any  other  of  the  gods  (comp.  Max  UnDer, 
Ck^fmK  a  Urrmim  WorbAop,  i,  30-31,  et  aL>  Bat 
Co  understand  the  gradual  eiqiaiision  of  his  mythical 
character,  atid  hi*  ultimate  dagrodalioii  to  on  'akaat 
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I  in  Um  Hindu  pmlheon  at  a  Ulet  period,  it  U 
rr  lo  bear  in  mind  I)iit,  boirever  much  Uie  Ve- 
dic  poat  oil  tnilrn  ihe  protector  or  the  pii>U9  uid  vir- 
taaia,  he  i>  in  their  songs  eaaemUUy  a  warlike  god.  and 
gradiully  endmred  Ly  imagiiiction  not  only  with  the 
qtuliliea  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  aelf'-wiUed  king. 
Dm  legriida  which  represent  him  in  tbi*  light  wen,  it 
ia  Inir,  to  bekmg  tu  a  later  daai  al  the  Kig-Veda 
hymno,  buL  they  ahow  that  the  oiiginal  cuoception  vf 
loin  ucluded  from  hia  nature  those  ethical  coiuidei*- 
tiooi  which  in  time  clianged  the  pantheon  vl  elemeut- 
ny  gods  into  one  ot  a  different  stamp.  Whether  the 
idea  of  an  incanuUion  (q.  v.)  of  the  deity,  which,  at  the 
Epic  and  ruriuic  periods,  played  so  imponaiit  a  pan 
in  [be  hisUny  of  Viihnu,  did  not  eierciae  ila  influence 
aa  rariy  aa  the  compontion  of  aume  d  the  Vedic  hymns 
in  bailor  of  tndra,  may  at  le«st  be  matter  of  doubt.  He 
ia,  (ir  iostarun,  fiequenlly  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of 
eities—oraeveii,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hunored  cities 
— and  he  ia  not  only  repeatedly  calleii  the  alayer  of  iha 
hoaiile  tribes  which  surrounded  the  Aiyan  Hindus,  but 
sgoKitf  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  are  enumerated  by  name. 
The  comioctitatoTS,  ot  course,  turn  those  'rublRra'  and 
tbeit '  chiefs'  into  dieaions,  and  their  dlies  into  celestial 
abodes:  Iwt  as  it  is  imprubable  that  all  these  name* 
•bonlil  be  tratbing  but  pereuniflcations  of  douds  destroy- 
ed by  the  Ihundei-bolt  of  Lidn,  it  ia,  lo  say  the  least, 
qncstioiiable  whether  events  in  the  eariy  hiatury  of  In- 
dia may  nut  have  beeu  associated  with  the  deeds  of  In- 
in  himself,  in  like  manner  as,  at  the  Epic  peiioil,  mor- 
tal Iiemcs  wei«  looked  upon  as  incamatioiit  of  Viiihnu, 
and  mortal  deeds  tnuisfurmed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 
"The  purely  kingly  character  of  IiKlra  aasumes  its 
typical  ahape  in  the  Ailarrjia-BrakMinia,  r.htre  his  in- 
Hallatioii  as  hml  of  the  inferioi  gnis  i*  deactibed  with 
Unrh  myalical  detail ;  and  from  that  lime  he  continues 
(o  be  the  >npTea)e  lord  of  the  minor  gods,  and  the  lyiie 
of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Cpic  and  ruranic  pe- 
riod*, where  ethical  conceptioiu  of  the  divine  powers 
pRvail  over  ideas  baaed  on  elementary'  impressiona,  In- 
dia ceasea  to  enjoy  the  worahip  be  had  ac4uired  at  the 
Vedic  time,  and  bu  existence  is  chiefly  upheld  by  the 
poeU,  who,  in  their  lum,  however,  work  it  ouC  in  the 
■Hal  biitaatical  detail.  Of  the  eight  guardiana  of  the 
worid,  be  ia,  then,  the  one  who  preades  o\-er  the  east, 
and  he  is  still  the  god  who  senda  run  and  wields  the 
Lhimderboit ;  but  poetry  is  more  engrooed  by  the  beau- 
ty of  his  parailise,  Stcaiya,  the  happy  abode  of  the  iii- 
fcniir  godk,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after 
death  in  consequence  of  has'ing,  during  lite,  properly 
ifiseJiarged  their  religious  dutiee ;  by  the  charms  of  his 
hiareiily  nymphs,  the  Apiaratat,  who  now  and  then 
dial  I  nd  to  earth  lo  disturb  tile  equanimity  of  auBlere 
pcoilents :  by  the  musical  perfonnaiicea  of  hia  choris- 
laca,  the  CwMarvu ;  by  the  splendor  of  his  capital, 
Amtirarali;  by  the  fabulous  beauty  of  his  garden,  A'oii- 
rfoao,  etc.  A  remarkable  trait  in  this  legendary  life  of 
lodra  is  the  series  of  his  conflicts  with  K#iihna(q.v.),au 
joaonation  <^  Vishnu,  which  end.  however,  in  his  becom- 
ing reconciled  with  the  more  important  god.  As  the 
god  who  is  emphatically  called  the  god  of  the  hundred 
sacrifica  (Satatratu),  ladn  is  Jealoua  of  «-ery  mortal 
who  may  have  the  preaumption  of  ainnAg  at  the  per- 
tmiMnce  of  that  number  of  aacriSces,  for  the  accotn- 
[itiitiment  of  such  an  intention  woulil  raise  the  sacridcer 
lo  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  lie  occupies  He  is, 
thcrdiire,  erer  at  haiMl  to  distuth  sacrificial  acts  which 
aay  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having  hia  power 
shared  hy  another  Iiidra.  According  lo  the  l^irnnas, 
the  nign  ufthia  god  Indra,  who  i*  frequently  called  aim 
Satra.  or  the  mighty,  does  not  last  longer  than  ilic 
Lundane  epoch.  AJ^r  each  suc- 
he  world,  a  new  Indra  was  ere- 
nd,  together  with  other  goda,  saiula,  aiid  mortal  be- 
■(■.  Thus  the  Iitdra  of  the  second  Manwantara  ia 
tifatckil;  tl  the  thin],  Siuamli;  of  the  fourth,  Siri; 
<(tbe  fifth,  I'iUu,-  uf  the  suith,  Mimgata;  and  the 
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Indra  of  the  pteaent  age  ia  Pumadani''  (Chamben,  «. 
v.).  In  works  of  art,  Indra  is  generally  lepreeented  aa 
riding  on  an  elephant.  In  paintings,  his  eyes  are  veil- 
ed. See  alto  Hardwick,  CItriM  tad  olJter  Mattrrt,  i, 
178. 

Indnotloii  (LaL  btAieHo,  from  dam,  I  lead)  is  a  term 
m  eccitnaslical  Uw  for  the  act  by  which  a  clergytnan 
in  the  Church  of  En^and,  having  been  preMnted  lo  a 
benedke  by  its  patron,  is  brought  in  to  the  panesskin  of 
Ike  ftrebold  of  Ihe  church  and  glebe.  Iliis  is  nsuaDy 
done  by  a  mandate,  under  the  seal  of  the  bishop,  ad- 
dreaaed  lo  the  archdeacon,  who  either  in  permn  inducts 
the  mintster,  or  eommistians  some  clergyman  in  hb 
arohdeasomy  to  perform  that  office.  The'  archdeacon, 
or  his  deputy,  inducta  the  incumbent,  by  laying  his 
hand  on  the  key  of  Ihe  church  as  it  lies  in  the  loch, 
■nd  using  this  form :  "  1  induct  you  into  Ihe  real  ami 
actual  possession  of  the  rectory  or  vicarage  of  M.,  with 
all  ita  pmllts  and  apputtcnnnces.''  The  church  Ai't 
is  then  opened;  the  incumbent  enters,  and  generally 
tolla  a  bell,  in  token  of  having  CDteied  on  hia  spiritual 
duties,     In  DcoUand  the  Presbytery  induct  (he  min- 

IndTilsencB  (Lit.  mdulgttoia),  In  English  history, 
is  Ihe  title  applied  to  a  procUmation  of  Charles  U  (AD. 
IGflS),  and  especially  to  one  of  James  II,  April  1,1687, 
announcing  reUgious  toleration  la  all  classes  of  his  iub- 
jecta,  suspending  all  iienal  laws  aguiist  uonconformiita, 
and  abolishing  religious  tests  as  qualilicatinns  for  civil 
office.  The  kijig's  object  was  simply  to  favor  Roman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  neither  the  English  Church  nor 
the  great  body  of  the  dissenters  received  the  illegal 
streich  of  prerogative  with  fa\'or,  and  refused  to  believe 
that  a  "dispensing  power"  exercised  by  the  Iting  inde- 
pendently of  Parliament  could  be  of  any  Usiing  advan- 
tage. Howe  and  Baxter  maintained  this  opinioiu  The 
same  itutrument  was  extended  to  Scotland,  and  divided 
the  Covcnantera  into  two  parlies.  At  first  the  king 
asked  toleration  for  Papists  only,  but  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, usually  very  olacquious.  would  not  listen.  He 
Hnally  declared,  as  if  Toper}- were  already  in  the  ascend- 

aily  against  any  roan  on  account  of  his  Protestant  faith," 
and  aU  this  he  did  "by  his  sovereign  auihorily,  prerog- 
ative mval,  and  absolute  power."— Hacanlav,  /Till,  of 
KHfflamI,  i,  9ISi  iii,  44  sq.;  Skeals,  //uy.  n/  Frrt 
Cluircht4  of  Kngl-ml,  p.  77  iq. ;  Sloiiehton,  iW.  Iliil. 
of  England  taa  He  RtHortUton,  ii,S96,  et  aL 

IndtllKenoeB  (Lu.  u>fii/;vni(iis),ihe  name  of  ■  pe- 
culiar institution  in  the  Koman  Church.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgence,  in  its  moat  plausible  fonn,  ia  elated  by  a 
Romanist  writer  as  follows:  "It  is  a  releasing,  by  the 
power  of  the  keys  committed  lo  Ihe  Church,  the  debt 
of  temporal  puniohment  which  may  remain  due  upop 
account  of  our  sins,  after  the  nns  thematlvea,  aa  lo  the' 
guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  have  been  already  remit- 
ted by  repentance  and  confesuon"  (6'roiniali  nfCalMie 
Doctrine,  chap,  ji,  quest.  1).  The  doctrine  and  |aaclic« 
of  indulgence  constitute*  the  very  centre  of  the  hier- 
archical theory  (^  Knmaniam,  and  wu,  probably  for  that 
very  reason,  tbe  first  object  of  attack  on  Ihe  part  of  Lu- 
tbei  in  the  beginning  of  the  Keformaiion. 

I.  Origiit  of  He  %*(««.— The  early  L'huich  knew 
nothing  of  indulgences.  The  syetem  Mcms  lo  have 
originated  in  that  of  prTiana  (q.v.),  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  episcopacy,  began  to  laaume  a  coirupt  form  in 
the  3d  century.  The  immidiale  object  of  penance  was 
~    ■  ith(iad,b(it 


in  omnder,  n 


Wh. 


municaled  person  sought  r 
signed  him  a  penitential  diwipUnc  (q.  v.)  of 
mortification,  and  good  works,  after  which  he  was  taken 
back  into  leUowship  by  certain  regular  modes  of  pro- 
cedure. The  bishop  had  the  power  lo  abridge  Ihe  pe- 
riod of  probation,  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  uf  Ihe  pen- 
ance, and  in  this  power  lies  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
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kdolgence  (ne  Csnoru  ot  CouncU  nf  A  iiryra,  c  v).  In 
course  of  time  penitential  Jiscipline  came  to  be  applied, 
noC  merely  tu  excnmmiuiicitcd  penora,  but  to  «U  delin- 
quenls  witlilii  the  pale  of  the  Cliiireh ;  and  penance 
cuoe  at  list,  in  llie  hands  q\  the  scboolmen,  to  be  a  ho 
nuKuT,  with  iu  syBtemallc  theory  nicely  Hlting;  into 
the  hteraichical  system,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  became  the 
veiy  keystone.  Nothing  cuuld  so  surely  augment  the 
power  of  the  prieatbood  as  the  ri(;ht  ot  fixing  peniltiea 
foi  sin,  and  mailing  terms  of  forgivenHB,  •'  Jim  as,  in 
early  limn,  the  penances  of  the  exconunanicated  were 
frequently  Aiitigated,  so,  in  the  conne  of  the  Middle 
Ag«,  an  analogous  mitigation  was  introduced  with  ref- 
erence to  tbo  worlu  of  penance  to  which  delinquents 
were  subjected.  Permission  was  given  to  exchange  a 
nnre  aerere  for  a  gentler  kind  of  penance.  Somelioies, 
in  place  of  douig  penance  himself,  the  party  was  allowed 
to  employ  a  substitute.  And  aometimea,  in  flne,  in- 
stead irf  the  actual  penance  prescribed,  Borne  service  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of 
Ood  wai  accepted.  This  last  was  the  real  bous  of  in- 
dulgence. Even  here,  however,  the  ptoccso  was  gradual 
*  "  M  only  personal  acta  performMl  for  the  Church  were 
*.   Then  pecuniary  gins  become  more  and  more 

a  mere  money  speculation.  Initiatively  the  abuse  grew 
up  in  practice.  Then  came  Schrilasticisni,  and  furnished 
it  with  a  theoretical  subatratum ;  and  not  until  the  in- 
atituiion  had  thus  received  an  eccleMastical  and  scien- 
tiAc  bans  was  a  method  of  practice  introduced  which 
overstepped  all  Utnits.  The  flist  powerful  impulse  to 
the  intniduclion  <t(  indulgences,  properly  so  called,  was 
given  by  the  Crusades  at  the  great  Synod  of  Clenoont 
in  I09K.  Urban  II  there  promised  to  all  who  look  part 
in  the  Crusade,  which  he  proposed  as  a  highly  merito- 
rious ecclesiastical  work,  plenary  indulgence  (Hifii^;ni- 
IHU  pf<narKu) ;  and  from  that  dote  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  this  grace  of  the  Church  continued  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  fur  renewing  and  enlivening 
these  expeditions,  although  it  was  evident  to  unpreju- 
diced conlempoiarieg  that  the  adventurers,  when  they 
crosaed  the  ocean,  did  not  undergo  a  change  of  charac- 
ter with  the  change  of  climate.  The  same  favor  waa 
eie  long  extended  to  the  militaiy  expeditions  set  on  foot 
again3l  the  heretics  in  Europe,  and  at  last,  by  Boniface 
VIII,  in  ISOO,  to  the  j-ear  of  the  Roman  Jubilee.  Sub- 
aequently  to  that  date,  several  monastic  orders  and  holy 
places  likewise  received  from  suocesrive  popes  special 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  indidgence"  (ITUmann,  Rt- 
farmirt  brfore  Iht  ft'/ornuiHon,  i,  IBS). 

IL  Schuliulic  Dorlriae  nf  ladulgnct.— The  practice 
of  indulgence  had  been  going  on  for  nme  time  when 
the  Scholastic  theologians  took  it  up,  and  rormecl  a 
^)eculative  theory  to  Justify  it.  Three  great  men  con- 
tributed to  thit  task :  Alexander  de  Hales  (q.  v.),  Al- 
benus  Magnus  (q.  v.),  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.). 
Alexander  tie  Hales  (t  A.D.  1246)  Uid  a  firm  founda- 
tion Ibr  the  theory  in  the  doctrine,  flrat  fairly  propound- 
ed by  him,  of  the  rrwuurc  o/ (Ac  Ciurr*  {Ikaavna  re- 
dftit).  It  runs  as  follows:  "The  suffetings and  death 
of  Chnst  not  only  made  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the 
ains  of  meu,  hut  also  arquitnl  a  superabundance  of 
merit.  This  supejfluoiis  merit  of  Christ  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  which  is  similar  in 
kind,  though  smaller  in  degree,  for  they  likewiae  per- 
furmed  more  than  the  divine  law  required  of  them.  The 
wm  of  these  supererogatoiy  merits  and  good  works  forms 
a  vast  treasure,  which  is  disjoined  from  the  persons  who 
won  or  performed  them,  exists  ohjectirely,  and,  having 
been  accumulated  by  the  Head  and  members  of  the 
Church,  and  intended  by  them  for  its  use,  heUiiigs  to 
the  Church,  and  is  necessarily  placed  under  the  admin- 
istntion  of  its  representatives,  especially  the  pope,  who 
is  supreme.  It  is  therefore  competent  for  the  pope,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  bis  insight  at  the  time,  to 
draw  from  this  treasare,  and  bealow  upon  those  who 
have  DO  merit  of  their  own  sucb  iniqiUea  of  it  as  they 
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mberii  bot  moM  of 
superabuiidancc  of  Christ's  own,  the  two 
constituting  the  Cburch'i  spirlliitl  tteaaaie.  The  ad- 
ministration  of  this  treasure  doca  noC  pertain  to  all,  but 
to  those  only  who  occupy  Christ's  place,  via.  the  biab- 
ops"  (Alex.  Hales,  SHmma,  iv,  qu.  ixiii,  ait.  ii).  Aa  le- 
gatds  the  extent  of  indulgence,  Alexander  is  of  opinkai 
that  it  reaches  even  to  the  nula  in  Purgatory,  ttndct 
the  condition,  however,  that  ther«  shall  be  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  tlie  paily  wlw  rlispensea  it ;  faith,  love,  and 
devotion  in  the  party  to  whom  it  ia  dispensed ;  and  a 
oompeteot  reason  and  a  proper  relation  between  the  two 
(I.  e.  par.  6).  He  does  not,  however,  suppoae  that  in 
such  caaes  ittdulgence  is  granted  in  the  way  of  Judicial 
abaalution  or  barter,  but  in  that  of  interceaioti  (~  per 
modum  anllragii  nve  intcrpretatiraiia"). 

Albert  the  Great  (f  1180),  adopting  the  opiniocta  of 
his  preilecesaor,  dengnates  indnlgence  the  remisaian  of 
Bome  impoaed  punishment  or  penance,  proccediDg  faxn 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  treasure  of  the  Btiperflii- 
ous  merits  of  the  perfect.  With  lespect  to  the  efficacy 
of  indulgence,  Albert  pn^neea  to  steer  a  middle  caursn 
between  two  extremes.  Some,  he  says,  inuftine  that 
indulgence  has  no  efficacy  at  aU,  and  is  merely  a  psoas 
fraud,  by  which  men  are  enticed  U.    '  ' 

good  works,  such  as  pilgrimage  and  almsgiving, 
however,  reduce  the  action  of  the  Chorch  to  cniiaa 
ptay,  and  fall  into  heresy.  Others,  carrying  tlie  ooa- 
trary  opinion  further  than  is  necessary,  aasot  that  an 
indulgoun  at  once  and  unconditionally  aceompliohes  all 
that  is  expressed  in  it,  and  thua  make  the  divine  mercy 
diminish  the  fear  of  Judgment.  The  true  medhim  is 
that  indulgence  has  that  precise  amount  of  dGcacy 
which  the  Chureh  anigus  to  it  (Alti.  Hagnaa,  SeitliM, 
lib.  iv,  d.  XX,  art.  IG). 

Thomas  Aquinas  deduces  the  efficacy  of  iDdnlf;«ioe 
directly  from  Christ.  The  history  of  the  aduhoen 
■hows,  he  says,  that  it  is  in  Christ's  power  to  remit  the 
penalty  of  sin  without  satislkction,  and  so  could  I'kal, 
and  BO  also  can  the  pope,  whose  power  in  the  Church  ia 
not  inferiur  to  Paul's.  Beudea,  the  Church  genoal  ia 
infallible,  and,  as  it  aancrions  and  practices  indnlgpnc^ 
iiululgencc  must  be  valid.  This,  Thomas  ' 
all  admit,  brmiuf  tkert  vovtd  he,  intpidy  in 
any  act  of  the  Chiirri  as  nMgaliinj.  Tie  msoa  n/"»ft 
tffirary,  however,  lirt  in  tit  ounssn  of  lit  rngtriml  todf, 
within  the  limits  of  which  there  are  many  whoy  as  re- 
spects works  of  penitence,  have  done  more  than  they 
were  under  obligation  to  do ;  for  instance,  many  who 
have  pariently  endured  undeserved  snSerings  stdBoent 
to  expiate  a  great  amount  of  penalliea.  In  fact,  m  ku( 
u  the  ram  of  these  merits  that  it  greatbf  exrttJt  Iht 
meamn  of  Ihe  guilt  of  aU  Iht  lining,  especially  when 
augmented  by  Ihe  mtril  ofCkrid,  which,  although  op- 
erative in  the  sacramenlo,  is  not  in  its  opeialicm  cosi- 
fined  to  these,  but,  beinq  infinite,  extends  br  beyond 
them.  The  mMsuie  of  the  efficacy  of  indulgence — this 
St.  Thomas  reckons  to  be  the  truth — is  determined  by 
the  measure  of  its  cause.  The  procuring  canse  of  the 
remisdon  of  punishment  in  indulgence  is,  bowrv^,  sol^ 
ly  the  plenicui^e  of  the  Church's  merits,  not  the  piety, 
labors,  or  gtTls  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  obt^ned ; 
and  therefme  Ihe  quantity  of  the  uidulgence  does  nut 
need  to  correspond  with  any  of  these,  but  only  with  the 
merits  of  the  Church.  In  respect  to  Ihe  parly  icho  o^ghl 
to  ditpeme  imialgetae,  St  Thomas  asserts  that  no  men 
priest  or  pastor,  but  emiy  Ihe  bithopy  is  competoit  far  the 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  deacons  and  other  parties 
not  in  ordeiB,  as,  foe  example,  ii«ih>oi,  may  grant  indul- 
gence if,  either  in  an  oidinaiy  or  extraordinary  way, 
they  have  been  intrusted  with  jurisdiction  fin  the  pBi^ 
pose.  For  iodulgPnce  does  not,  like  sacraoMatd  acl^ 
pertain  to  the  power  of  the  keys  inherent  in  the  ^rvs^ 
hood,  but  to  that  power  of  the  keys  which  bsloatca  ta 
jvritiiclion  (Aquinas,  5iippJssi.nfjiiirro  Sammm  Tkao- 
lo^tiK,  qo.  xsv-xxvii). 
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m.  OppotiAm  to  Indklgmett  mlJLi»  lit  CImrdk  of 
XtHb — Such  ■  doctiiiH  could  not  Ul  to  olIeiMl  truly 
pkoi  BHib  CTCO  within  the  Church.  I-ong  bcTai*  the 
BcfanutiOD  the  whole  tfiUta  waa  attacked  by  eraineot 
dDCtm.  One  of  iu  moat  poweiful  oppiBMiiU  wag  John 
rfWod  (q.  T.),  in  the  middle  of  the  l^b  aentuiy.  A 
feNiril  of  Jubilee,  with  vast  indnlKcncea,  was  proclaimed 
bf  pope  Ckment  VI  in  1150,  and  cardinal  Cuaanui  vi>- 
ind  Erfurt  aa  a  preacher  of  indulgence.  Tliia  brought 
tke  ntbject  pcaetkally  before  Wead'a  miikd,  and  he  wrote 
■  Inatiaa  agalfut  indalgenCM  (Adao-iiu  indulgmtiat : 
•HWalcb,iro«(akiM...£M,ii,l«c.i,ni-l6«).  For 
afuU  araount  of  it,  fee  UUbuui,  Sr/omtrt  iffon  lit 
Jtr/mutHH,  i,  21>8  aq.  The  Uagnui  Bbaaea  connected 
with  the  mia  of  indulgencea  began  to  ouue  a  naclion 
•gainM  the  sfitaa  even  in  the  popular  mind.  In  the 
leth  cental?,  in  particolar,  the  di^raaal  of  them  had 
n  traffic;  and  a  public  aale  of 
dad  bf  aome  Bpecioua  pretext ; 
i,  the  nductka  of  the  Grcelu  under  the  yuke 
of  the  Romiah  Church,  a  war  with  heretic*,  or  a  cru- 
nde  agiiDst  the  NeaptdiCana,  etc  Too  often  the  pre- 
tCDcea  fiHT  aelling  indulgeDcea  were  in  reality  bloody, 
idDlaDooa,  or  anpcntitioufi  It  waa  one  of  the  chargee 
tnught  againat  John  XXIII  at  tbe  Council  of  Con- 
Mance,  in  U15,  that  he  empowered  hii  legatee  lo  ab- 
Blra  peniteniB  from  all  aorte  of  Crimea  upon  payment 
rfeuow  propcnioned  to  their  guilt.     Whan  auch  indul- 

~~ te  to  be  poUiibed,  tbe  diapoaal  of  them  wa> 

(aimed  out;  for  the  papal  court  could  not 
it  Co  ba*e  the  money  collected  and  conveyed 
taa  every  country  of  Europe.  And  there  were  rich 
mcicluuitB  at  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Angatuig  who 
puebaaed  the  iadulgeneea  for  a  particnlar  province,  and 
|)ud  to  tbe  papal  chancery  handaume  aumi  foe  them. 
Tbns  both  partiea  were  benefiled.  The  chanceiy  came 
at  once  into  poaaMaka  of  huge  amni  of  mooey,  and  the 
bnaat  did  not  lail  of  a  good  bargain.  They  were  care- 
Inl  to  «n|^oy  akilful  hawkera  of  the  indulgence,  pemna 
wboae  boldncaa  and  impudence  bore  due  proponion  to 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  impoaed  upon  the  lim- 
pte  pnpku  Yet,  that  thia  apadea  of  InfBc  might  have 
a  Tcbgioai  aapect,  the  pope  appointed  the  archl»aha|ia 
of  tbe  eeveral  prorincca  lo  be  ' '  .-...> 

hia  name  announced  that  indi  „ 
and  geoenlly  aelecled  the  peraona  to  hawk  (I 
for  thia  eervice  ihared  the  proAla  i 
*bo  farmed  tb«n.  Tbcae  papal  hawken  enjoyed  great 
pdvilegea,  and,  however  odioua  to  the  civil  aulhoritiesj 
tber  were  not  to  be  inolealed.  Complainla.  indeed. 
wn  made  againat  tbcae  contributiona,  levied  by  the 
pope*  upon  ill  Chiialian  Europe.  Kings  and  princea, 
doity  and  laity,  biabopi^  monaiteriea,  and  confeasora, 
aD  felt  themaelvea  aggrieved  by  them;  the  kinga,  that 
then  comitiia  wcie  impoveriihed,  under  the  pretext 
of  cmaadea  that  were  never  imdenaken.  and  of  wars 
agninat  heretics  and  Turkai  and  the  biahopa.  thai  their 
lettdi  of  indolgence  were  rtndeiwl  inefficient,  and  the 
people  rdeued  bom  ecdeaiaMical  diacipline.  But  at 
Boaie  all  were  deaf  to  these  oomplainu ;  and  it  waa  not 
till  the  rrvolutiaD  produced  by  Lulher  that  onbappy 
Enrape  obtained  the  desired  relief  tHcabeim,  i,a^i. 
JHil.  cent,  iii,  sec  i,  chap.  i).  Leo  X,  in  onkr  lo  carry 
•a  tbe  expeniiTe  •tincture  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Rome,  poUisbed  indulgences,  with  a  plenary  remission 
to  all  aoch  as  riiould  contribute  towaida  erecting  that 
magiuAcent  bbric  The  right  of  promulgating  these 
iadnlgcneee  in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  Che 
pnfita  afiang  fiom  (he  sale  of  Ibem,  waa  granted  Co  Al- 
bert, deccor  of  Henta  and  arcbbkabop  of  hlagdeburg, 
wbo  aelected  as  his  chief  agent  for  reiailing  ' 
Saxony  John  Teuel,  a  Doninican  friar,  ' 
affraK  bat  of  an  acCive  and  enterprising  spini,  ann  re- 
narkaUe  tiw  hia  noday  and  popular  eloquence.  Assisted 
by  the  Dooka  of  his  oids,  he  executed  the  commiseion 
with  great  seal  and  success,  bat  with  no  le«  indecency, 
kaaiing  that  he  had  saved  mom  soul*  fioai  hell  by  bis 
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indulgences  tban3t.Peleibad  converted  by  hia  pnaeti- 
ing.  He  assured  tbe  purchaaeiii  of  them  that  their 
crimes,  however  enormoua,  would  be  forgiven  \  Cliat  the 
efficacy  of  indulgeucte  was  so  greac  Ibat  the  moat  hd- 
nous  sins,  even  if  one  should  viulale  (which  was  impos- 
sible) tbe  mother  of  God,  would  be  lemitled  and  ez|w- 
led  by  them,  and  the  person  freed  tnlh  from  punish- 
ment and  guile  i  and  that  tbis  waa  the  uospeakable  gilt 
of  God,  in  order  lo  reconcile  men  to  himself.  Id  the 
usual  form  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
said  i  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
thee,  and  abaolve  thee  l^  the  merits  of  his  must  holy 
passion.  And  1,  by  hia  authority,  that  of  his  apoetka 
Peler  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  p<^,  gianled  and 
eommitled  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  Ihee,  fini, 
from  all  ecdeuastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  inconed;  then  from  all  thy  sina,  tiana- 
greasions,  and  exceaaeij  how  enormous  soever  they  may 
be:  even  from  such  as  are  nwrved  for  the  cognizance  <rf 
tbe  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  Church 
extend.  1  remit  lo  thee  all  punishment  which  thou  de- 
•ervest  in  Purgatory  on  theii  account;  and  I  restore  Ibee 
to  the  holy  sacramenls  of  the  Church,  iv  the  unity  of  the 
faitbfid,  aod  lo  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thon 
poaacaaedat  at  baptism :  so  that  when  thou  dieet  the 
gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  tbe 
Paradise  of  delights  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shall 
not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force 
when  ihou  art  at  the  |>oint  of  death.  In  tbe  name  of 
the  Father,  ibe  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gboet."  The  terms 
in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences  described  their 
beneflca,  and  the  neccseily  of  purchasing  them,  were  so 
exlnvagant  that  chty  appear  aimoet  incredible.  If 
any  man,  aaid  they,  purchase  lellen  of  indulgence,  hia 
soul  may  teat  secure  with  respect  lo  its  salvation.  The 
soula  confined  in  Purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indul- 
gences are  purchased,  as  .soon  aa  the  money  tinklea  in 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment, 
and  ascend  into  heaven.  That  Ibe  cioss  erected  by  tbe 
preachers  of  indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with 
the  cross  of  Christ  itself.  "  Lo,"  said  they,  "  lbs  beav- 
ensareopen:  if  jouenlernot now,  when  will  you  enter? 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  fa- 
ther out  of  Purgatory;  and  are  you  ao  ungrateful  that 
}-ou  will  not  rescue  the  soul  of  your  parent  from  tor- 
ment? If  you  had  but  one  oou,  you  ought  lo  atrip 
yourself  instantly  and  aell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such 
benefit."  It  waa  these  abuses,  ss  much  as  any  other 
(me  cause,  which  led  to  tbe  Lutheran  Retbrmstion,  and 
it  waa  against  these  that  Luther  first  directed  his  at- 
tacks.    SeeLtTTKER;  Refobhation. 

III.  Pmenl  Oodrime  and  Practirt  qf  litialgnKr.— 
The  fallowing  eilracia  show  what  baa  been,  unce  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  is  now,  the  Romiah  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence. The  Council  declared  Ibat  '■  as  tbe  power  of 
granting  indulgences  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church, 
and  she  baa  exercised  it  iu  the  most  ancient  times,  Ibia 
bnly  synod  leaches  and  commaniis  Ibat  Ihe  use  of  Ctaem, 
as  being  greatly  salutary  to  the  Christian  people,  and 
ar^mved  by  Ibe  authority  of  councila,  shall  be  retained ; 
and  she  anaChenutizes  those  who  say  they  are  useless 
or  deny  10  the  Church  Ihe  power  of  granting  them ;  but 
in  this  grant  tbe  synod  widiea  that  moderation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  ancient  and  approved  practice  of  Ihe  Church, 
be  exercised,  kat  by  too  great  facility  eu-leaisslical  dia- 
cipline be  weakened"  (Cone.  Trid.  Seas.  xxv.  IJt  ladalg.). 
Pope  Leo  X,  in  his  bull  Dt  Judulgtntiu,  whose  object  ha 
stales  to  be  *■  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege  ignorance 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  respecting  indul- 
gences and  their  efficacy,"  declares  "  that  the  Bomao 
pontiff,  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  can,  for  reasonable 
cauaca,  by  Che  powers  of  tbe  keys,  grxnt  lo  the  faithful, 
whether  in  thia  life  or  in  Purgatory,  indulgertces.  out  of 
Ibe  superabundance  of  ibe  menu  of  Cbrisl,  and  of  the 
saints  (expressly  called  a  Ireaaure);  and  that  thoae  who 
bare  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are  releaaed  from 
eg  much  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  fur  their  act- 
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ml  lint  to  the  diriae  juslJce  u  is  eqmvilent  to  the  In- 
dulgence ^^Anteduid  obtMintA'^  {BuUaLfion.Xyadc.Ltt- 
lltrT).  dement  VI,  in  the  bull  Umffainu,  expUini  thin 
mMlcr  more  full^ :  "  As  a  aingle  drop  oF  ChriU'a  blood 
would  h«ve  »uffii»d  for  Che  redemption  of  the  whole  hn- 
nuui  nee,"  BB  the  rest  iru  not  iMt,  but "  wu  ■  treuure 
vbich  he  icqniied  in  the  mllilant  Chorch,  to  b«  used 
for  the  benjSt  of  his  sona ;  wbich  tieaHin  be  would  not 
saffer  to  be  hid  in  >  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committal  it  to  be  dispensed  by  ScPeter  sod  his  auc- 
ceann,  his  own  vicars  upon  earth,  for  proper  and  rea- 
sonable eaoaes,  for  the  total  or  partial  remisuon  of  the 
UiDporal  pnnishmentdue  to  inoj  and  for  an  augnenta- 
tion  of  his  treasure,  the  merits  of  the  blessed  mother  of 
Ood,  and  of  all  the  elect,  who  an  known  to  come  in  aid." 
The  raumaile  couhi,  on  accoonC  of  which  indulgences 
■re  given,  are,  where  "the  cause  be  pioua,  that  is,  not  ■ 
work  which  is  merely  lemponl,  or  vain,  or  in  no  respect 
■ppenaining  to  thedivineglory,  but  for  any  work  what- 
soever which  tends  to  the  honor  of  Ood  w  the  service 
of  the  Church,  an  indulgence  will  be  valid."  We  see,  oc- 
caiionslly,  the  very  greatest  indulgences  given  for  the 
very  lightest  causes;  as  when  a  pltnary  indulgence  ii 
granted  to  alt  who  stand  before  the  ^le«  of  St  Peter, 
wbilN  the  pope  gives  tbe  solemn  blestdng  to  the  people 
on  Easter  day ;  for  "  indulgences  do  not  depend,  for  Ih^ 
efficacy,  on  coosideration  of  the  work  enjoined,  but  on 
the  inflnile  tressun  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  which  is  a  considcntian  aorpSMing  and  tran- 
scending eveiything  that  is  gnnted  by  sn  indulgence." 
In  some  cases  "  the  work  enjoined  must  not  only  be  pi- 
ous and  useful,  but  bear  a  certain  proportion  with  the 
work  enjoined  must  lend  to  an 
:  <t|>ht  of  God  than  tbe  satisfac- 
tion remitted,"  "although  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be 
In  itself  vary  meritorious,  or  satisfactory,  or  difflcult,  and 
laborioiiB  (though  these  things  ought  to  be  regarded 
too),  but  that  it  be  a  means,  apt  and  useful,  towards  ob- 
taining the  end  for  which  the  indulgence  is  gnnted." 
So  "tbe  large  resort  of  people,"  befon  the  gates  of  SL 
Peter,  wheu  (he  pope  gives  his  solemn  blessing,  "  is  a 
means,  apt  and  useful,  to  set  forth  futh  respecting  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  apostolic 
■ee,  which  is  tbe  end  of  the  indulgence"  (Bellarmine,  lit 
'   '  '      '  ■"'      The  first  General  Laferan 


Counc 


[granted' 


B  Jerusalem,  and  eObctually  help  t^  oppose  the  infl- 
dels'  (can.  si).  The  third  and  fourth  Lat^ran  Councils 
granted  the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  set  them- 
aelvM  to  destroy  heretics,  or  who  shall  take  up  arms 
•gainst  them  (see  Labbc,x,  1523).  Bonitace  VTII  grant- 
ed not  only  a  full  and  larger,  liut  the  moat  full  pardon 
of  all  Bins  to  all  that  visit  Rome  the  Snt  year  in  eveiy 
century.  Clement  V  decreed  that  they  who  ahould,  at 
the  Jubilee,  visit  such  and  snoh  churches, 


«t  full  re 


moral 


id  he  not  onlv 


to  all  who  died 
"  also  commanded  tbe  angels 
ui  taniuMe  lo  carry  ine  soul  direct  to  heaven."  "Sin- 
cere repentance,"  we  are  told,  "  ia  alwaj-a  enjoined  or 
implied  in  the  grant  of  an  indulgence,  and  is  indiapen- 
sahly  necesssry  for  every  gnce"  (Mihier,  Kad  of  Cos- 
IroBert-/,  p.  804).  But  as  the  dead  an  removed  from 
the  possibility,  so  are  they  from  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance;  "as  the  pope,"  says  Bellarmine,  "appiieathe  sat- 
isTactions  of  Christ  and  the  saints  to  the  dead,  by  means 
of  works  enjoined  on  the  living,  Ihey  are  applied,  not  in 
the  way  of  Judicial  absolution,  but  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment ('  per  modum  eoluUonis').  For  as  when  a  person 
gives  alms,  or  fasts,  or  nukes  a  pilgrimage  on  account 
of  the  dead,  the  effect  ia,  not  that  he  obtains  absolution 
for  them  from  their  liability  lo  punishment,  but  he  pre- 
sents to  Rod  that  particidar  satisfaction  for  them,  in  or- 
der that  Ood,  on  receiving  il,  may  liberate  the  dead  from 
■'—  -'-'it  of  punishment  which  they  had  to  pay.  In 
ler,  the  pope  does  not  absolve  the  deceased,  but 


like  man 


to  God,  IX 
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asisneceaaary  toflree  thcm''(f)i.).  That  otijcct  i*  "  te 
aflbrd  succor  to  such  as  have  departed  real  penitcnU  in 
the  love  of  fiod,  yet  before  they  had  duly  liaftwl,  by 
fruits  worthy  <j  penance,  tio'  ains  of  commiaun  and 
omission,  and  an  now  purifying  In  the  Are  of  PurgMoey, 
that  ao  entrance  maybe  opened  for  them  into  that  coud- 
trv  where  nothing  defiled  ia  admitted"  (Bull  Leo  XU). 
"  We  have  resolved,"  aa^s  pope  Leo  XII,  in  hU  buU  of 
indiction  for  the  universal  jubilee  in  IBM,  "in  virtiw  el 
the  authority  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  lo  uiduck  ilut 
sacred  treasure,  composed  of  the  menta,  BulTeringa,  nfed 
virtues  of  Christ  onr  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
and  of  aU  the  saints  which  the  aiilhor  oT  human  sal- 
vation has  intrusted  to  our  dispensation.  During  Ibi* 
year  of  the  Julnlee,  we  mercifully  give  and  grant,  ia  the 
Lord,  a  plenary  indulgence,  remission,  and  panlon  of  all 
th«r  sins  lo  all  the  futhTul  of  Christ,  truly  penitent,  and 
confessing  their  sins,  and  ivceiving  the  h(^y  commun- 
ion, who  shall  visit  the  churches  of  bltcaed  Peler  and 
Paul,"  etc  "  We  offer  you,"  says  GanganelU,  in  his  ball 
JM  Indulgmliii, "  a  share  of  all  the  lichta  of  divine  met^ 
cy  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  tbooe 
which  have  thrir  origin  bi  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
will  then  open  to  you  all  the  gates  of  the  rich  reservoir 
of  atonement,  derived  from  the  merits  of  tbe  Mollier  of 
God,  the  holy  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  tba 
good  works  of  all  the  aaints.  We  iovits  you,  then,  M 
drink  of  this  overflowing  stream  of  indulgence,  to  en- 
rich yoDTHlves  in  the  inexhaostible  treasures  of  tba 
Church,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors.  Do 
not,  then,  let  slip  the  present  occasion,  this  favorable 
time,  these  salutary  days,  cmpbying  them  to  appeaas 
the  justice  ofGod,  and  obtain  your  pardon."  "The  t«D- 
poral  punishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  wben 
its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted,  may  con- 
sist Either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or  of  temporal  suffering  in 
the  nex^  which  temporal  auffering  in  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory ;  that  the  Church  has  receiveil  power 
from  God  lo  remit  both  of  these  inflictions,  and  this  re- 
mission is  called  an  indulgence"  (Butler's  £oart  o/lkt 
Rem.Cali.Ci.p.  110).  "It  is  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Cbureh  that  an  indulgence,  when  iruly  gained,  is 
not  barely  a  rela:(ation  of  the  canonical  penance  enjoin- 
ed by  the  Church,  but  also  an  actual  remissian  by  God 
himseir  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal  poniab- 
ment  due  to  it  in  his  sight"  (Mibier,  i'nd  o/Comlronnf, 
p.  e05  sq,). 

As  to  the  present  pmrtiee  of  indulgencea,  it  aubaiata, 
with  all  its  immoral  tendencies,  in  full  force  lo  this 
day.  It  ia  true,  however,  that  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences  are  not  so  flagrant  as  in 
former  times,  especially  in  those  counttiea  wbeie  tbe 
Roman  Church  is  destitute  of  political  power.  When 
it  lias,  the  system  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  said 
that,  as  Utcly  as  the  year  1800,  a  Spanish  vessel  was 
captured  tiear  the  coast  of  Snath  Aii>erica,  fivighced 
(among  other  things)  with  numerous  bales  of  indul- 
gences for  various  sins,  the  pri™  of  which,  varying  frota 
half  a  dolbir  to  seven  dollars,  was  maAed  upon  eack. 
They  had  been  bought  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  fat 
sale  in  South  America.  Seymour  tells  ua  aa  fidlowi: 
"  This  inscription  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ChniA 
which  ia  of  all  the  nxiet  poblic.  It  b  placed  ova  the 
holy  water,  10  which  all  persona  must  resort,  on  entering 
the  Church,  before  partaking  of  any  of  lis  services.  It 
is  aa  follows ;  '  /ndiilgeticr. — The  image  of  the  moat  holy 
Mary,  which  stands  on  the  high  altar,  spoke  to  tlM  ho^ 
pope  Gregory,  saying  to  him,  Why  do  yon  no  kmgtr 
salute  me,  in  passing,  with  the  accustomed  sslaUboaT 
The  saint  asked  panlon,  and  granted  to  those  wbo  cd^ 
brate  mass  at  that  altar  the  dclivennce  of  s  sool  tnm 
Purgatory,  that  is,  the  special  sonl  for  which  Ihey  ceb- 
brale  tbe  mass.'  There  is  nothing  more  firquentJy  rs* 
marked  by  Protealants,  on  entering  the  chnrchcBoflbisDe, 
than  the  constant  recorreiKe  of  the  words  '  isjajffja 
plnaria,'  a  plenary  indulgence  attached  lo  the  masses 
olRred  there:  and  this  is  tanljtmonnt  to  tbe  e»aiinpn- 
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tfoxfanj  HMil  fmd  Purgatory,  through  ■  nua  offend 
M  (hit  iliar.  Inuead  of  these  words,  havever,  the  unie 
thing  i*  more  pUinlv  exprcand  in  wnne  ehurehea.  In 
Ike  church  Swita  Muia  della  Pace,  no  celebrated  for 
the  DigsiflccDt  Iruco  of  the  Sibjia  by  Raphael,  there  !■ 
over  me  of  the  aitan  tbe  following  inaeription ;  '  Osia 
BHiaa  aifbrata  «  qHetfalian  tibera  la  ammod  oF pur' 
fi^ono'—Evwij  mtm  celebrated  at  Ihu  altar  fraet  a  uui 
fraa  Purgatory.  In  Bmne  churche*  thii  privilege  ea- 
tenda throughout  the  year,  hut  in  othen  it  ii  limited  to 
thnap  man  Fa  vhicb  are  oBered  on  paitkular  days.  In 
Iba  ehureb  of  Sta.  Croce  di  (ieniaaleinme  thia  privilege 
ia  oamiected  in  an  eapecial  manner  leitlt  Utffourtit  Stm- 


.    Andtb 


)dby  a 


•d  in  the  church  clam  to  the 

laam  celebrated  there  on  that  day  rdeaiee  a  aoul  ftom 

FBrntotv"  (Seymour,  A'kmi^  at  Ramt), 

lodulgencea  are  now  granted  in  tbe  Komith  Cborch 
on  a  Teiy  ample  ecale,  eefiecially  to  all  eontributoia  to 
Itn  cnction  of  chnichia,  and  to  the  fundi  of  the  Prapa- 
ytmda  and  other  miniiniary  ndetiee,  eto.  In  fact,  al- 
Doat  any  act  ofpie^  (ao-called)  entitlea  one  to  an  in- 
dalgtnce :  >•,  for  inatance,  tbe  worahlp  of  idica ;  tbe  Tia- 
iting  irf  churchea  or  special  altan;  participation  in  di- 
Tine  worship  on  great  rcstivala,  aucb  as  irauguration  of 
diiiTcbcs,  and.  tMiieciilly,  Uldng  part  in  pilgrimage*. 
Indulgences  which  apply  ettbei  lo  the  whole  Church 
are  ceiled  general  (iiidalg.  gnieralii),  while  those  that 
arc  conflncd  to  particular  tocalities,  ae  a  bi^bopric,  etc^ 
are  called  partjcular  (indalg,  parlietUarit).  The  DWit 
general  indulgence  i*  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  year 
rf  Jubilee  (t].  v.).  The  general  indulgence  is  always 
made  out  by  the  [lope  htraeelf,  while  the  particular  in- 
dolgences,  either  pitnaria  or  nnuj  plant,  are  often 
■Baeag  the  privilegeii  of  divers  localities,  either  for  «pe- 
dal  occaajcms  and  various  length!  of  time,  or  ocoasion- 
allf  forever.  The  papal  indulgence  is  to  be  proclaimed 
Iff  the  bishop  and  two  canons  of  the  diocese  receiving 
'u.  "  Indulgencea  are  divided  into  pfnwry  and  sDfrfi^ 
narf,  M  panial,  trmporan/,  imdtjMt,  ional,  ptrpthial, 
not,  uhI  ptrnmal.  I.  A  pttnary  indulgence  is  that  by 
which  is  obtained  a  remiiaion  o(  ali  tbe  temporal  pun- 
tshmenl  due  lo  sn,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next.  3, 
A  mom-pleuaiy  or  partial  indulgence  it  that  which  re- 
mila  fraly  a  part  erf'  the  temporal  punishment  due  lo  un : 
■odi  are  indulgences  for  a  given  number  of  days,  weeks, 
er  year*.  This  sort  of  indulgence  remit*  so  many  days, 
weeka,  or  yean  of  penance,  which  ought  to  be  observed 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church,  for  the 
BDS  which  we  have  committed.  3.  Tanporaiy  indul- 
geooea  are  those  which  are  granted  for  a  certain  sped- 
ted  dme.  aa  for  seven  or  more  years.  4.  Indtfimle  in- 
e  those  which  are  granted  without  any 
cirDC.  b.  Ptrprtnal  indulgences  are  those 
granted  /ortrer,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be  i«- 
aewtd  alter  a  given  number  of  years.  6.  A  gnrral  in- 
dnlgencc  is  utie  granted  by  the  pope  to  all  the  faithfiil 
thiougbout  the  world.  7.  A  local  indulgence  is  attach- 
ed to  certain  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places ;  jt  is 
gained  by  actually  visiting  such  church  or  other  build- 
ing or  place,  and  by  observing  scrupidously  all  the  con- 
ditkms  required  by  the  bull  granting  such  itkdulgenee. 
&  A  rtal  indulgence  is  attached  lo  certain  movaUe 
tlnngi,  M  rosaries,  medals,  elc,  and  is  granted  to  those 
who  sctoally  wear  IImm  articles  with  devotion ;  should 
thctadiian  of  them  cease,  ao  that  Ibey  csaae  to  be  deem- 
ed the  aame  anidca,  the  indulgence  cesses.  So  long, 
however,  as  such  articles  oontintie,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  tbe  same,  I'  ..  .    - 


a  eonrratemity  or  bmtberbood.  Thess 
{riviltged  persons  may  gain  tnch  Indulgence*  wheisver 
Aey  may  happen  to  be,  whether  they  are  in  health,  in 
iyj or  at  the  point  «f  death.    10.  OtJieT  indul- 
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gaice*  are  IenDedeiitbHKil}Mn(i«(«t,|>an<(ai(iii  mjiaUtiK 
"-  '"letn  is  coDferred  the  remission  of  so  much  of  tbs 
hment  which  is  due  to  Hns  at  the  judgment  of 
Uod  as  the  slnDeT  would  have  to  pay  by  canonical  pen- 
ances, ot  by  penances  enjoined  in  all  their  rigor  by  the 
priest.  An  indulgence  produces  its  effect  at  the  very 
moment  wbeo  all  the  works  prescribed  in  order  to  al>- 
tain  it  bi«  performed.  (Uicbaid  et  liiraud,  BiMothique 
Saerit,  xiii,  S66  sq.)  The  scales  of  payment  are  pecul- 
iar, being  made  lo  meet  s  variety  of  esses,  and  they  are 
sn  lenient  that  the  payment  of  them  can  form  no  bar 
against  tbe  subeequent  commission  of  the  crime  for 
which  an  indulgence  has  already  been  received." 

IV.  The  "  Congngatiim  i\f  Indvlgmrrt"  ICimgr/gatio 
Canlimilium  de  MutgenMt  ft  Saerit  rtliquiit)  aeaists  the 
pope  in  managing  the  department  of  indidgences.  It  la 
ooe  oflhe  liinctioiis  of  this  cnugrcgalion  to  investigate 
the  grounda  of  all  applicatiunB  i>n  the  part  of  bishop*, 
dioceses,  churches,  etc,  for  indulgences,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  pope.    SeeConoHEOATma,  vol.ii,p.476. 

V.  Crilidm  oftht  Roniik  Dortrint  aflodvlgrtm^Via 
cannot  attempt  to  give  in  this  place  a  full  refutation  of 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
In  her  i2d  Article,  the  Church  of  England  formally  «u>- 
demns  tbe  Komish  doelrine  of  indulgence  as  well  aa 
Purgatory  (q.v.).  The  article  was  framed  (laM)  be- 
fore the  Coniudl  of  Trent,  which  endeavored  to  remedy 
the  worst  abuses  sriung  from  the  praclice  of  such  a 
doctrine,  but  which  neverthelen  virtually  sanctioned 
the  principles  lutursUy  involved  hi  the  sysltm.  In  the 
Parker  HS.  of  IMS  (the  3blb  session  of  the  Cooncil  of 
Trent,  which  was  held  Dec  S  and  4, 1563)  appears  the 
change  of  terms  fnm  SckolattiaiTuin  dorl rina  to  Doctri- 
■a  ffonomwian  (conip.  Pusey's  t'irmiam,  psrt  i,  p.  SOT ; 
Binnl,  mtl.  oflkt  lirformatum,  A.D.  1514-lMT,  p.  4U, 
46G>  The  Engliih  ibeologians  held  "  (1)  that  tem- 
pnal  pain,  the  fhiit  of  sin,  is  in  its  naluie  remedial  and 
disciplinary,  both  to  the  sinner,  end  to  others  that  tbey 
may  see  and  fear;  and  (2)  that  as  such  it  is  not  rtmia- 
■Jbie  by  any  sacrament  or  ordinance  intrusted  lo  the 
Church."  The  former  propoeirion  they  support  by  Jcr. 
ii,  IS;  Isa.  iii,  Cj  by  the  examples  of  Mnses  and  l>avid; 
Numb,  xx,  Hi  Denl.  i,  S7;  2  Sam.  xii,  14.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  cover,  however,  more  nearly  all  the 
points:  "Viewed  even  in  lis  purest  form,  as  stated  bj 
the  most  eminent  doctors,  and  sanctioned  by  papal  halls, 
tbe  doctrine  of  indulgence  not  only  introduces  a  contn- 
diclioo  into  the  Calbolic  system,  in  respect  Ibst  works 
of  Batis&ctioo,  which  were  origiually  an  integral  part 
of  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  are  entirely  disconnectad 
with  it,  and  viewed  as  a  mere  matter  of  ecclesiastical  Ju- 
risdiction, but  it  has  this  further  radical  defect  pervading 
all  ita  constituent  parts,  that  moral  and  religioua  things, 
which  can  only  be  taken  at  spiritual  nugnitudes,  are 
considered  as  material  ones,  qimliiy  being  treated  wholly 
as  ^oalilf,  and,  consequently,  a  ttandard  of  external 
oompHtatioD  and  a  sort  of  religious  srilbmetic  applied, 
which  involrea  contradiclion.  Even  in  order  to  estab- 
lish tbe  superabundance  of  the  merit  of  Chiiit,  it  wsa 
affirmed  that  though  a  single  drop  of  his  bk)od  would 
have  sufflcedfor  a  universal  atonement,  yet  the  Saviour 
had  ihed  »  mari,  as  if  it  wen  not  the  divine  sscrilice 
of  love  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  Uod  and  man,  and  his 
alooing  death  in  general.bnt  his  several  outward  suffer- 
ings and  their  quantity  in  which  its  value  and  impor- 
tance consisted.  In  like  maimer,  on  the  part  of  the 
saints,  it  was  not  their  peculiar  and  more  exalted  moral 
and  religious  character,  but  their  eeveial  works,  and  (^ 
pecially  the  ro^XK  rather  than  the  worth  of  theae, 
which  was  taken  inio  account;  and  the  whole  wee  batt- 
dkd  as  something  totally  disconnected  with  their  per- 
sona, as  an  objective  fund,  n  mm  Bfrrady  sioarjF  in  the 
Church's  handL  According  to  Ihe  same  categor}-,  the 
irapntatiaa  of  the  merits  of  tlirist  and  the  saints  waa 
described  ai  a  ponly  external  traiksfercnce  of  a  pottioD 
of  that  amn  to  one  who  needed  it.  For,  allhou^  a 
peniwat  ttaiue  of  mind  wai  required  of  the  hhiwi,  iliB 
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it  wai  not  for  At  lahr,  nor  aeearjing  (0  lie  meaturt  of 
OoL,  thit  the  meiit  uT  ChriM  wid  ths  Hint*  wu  tniu- 
fcTTHl  to  him,  but  mlely  fur  the  mIi«  aX  (giDC  wrvice 
peribrraed  by  him  fur  the  Church,  tiA  thia  perfbnnuice, 
igain,  la  quite  im  extemAl  and  iaolat«d  work.  At  the 
Mme  time,  u  ncpecis  the  merits  oT  the  (ainla,  the  the- 
ory of  ioduigence  resla  on  the  mppoation  tbu  «  nuui, 
who  ia  Btill  human,  althcnigh  ■  uini,  may  not  only  p«*- 
KM  ■  ■ufHciency  of  merit  tfl  Muwei  hU  own  nepd  befure 
God,  but  may  iikewiae  do  more  tlian  the  divine  law  de- 
minito  of  bim,  and  thus  acqture  ■  auiplua  of  merit  for 
the  use  of  others.  Even  this  is  a  nnmatniaa  nippoai- 
tion,  but  Mill  more  niDnstiDua  perhaps  ia  another,  which 
invida  the  religious  domain  and  the  gkry  of  God.  In 
Doint  of  fact,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgcncce 
j.ives  the  Church  a  position  as  an  absolutely  unerring 
aid  omniscient  judicial  power.  It  idenlifln  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Church  with  that  of  God,  and  tho  tribunal  of 
iha  pope  with  ll«t  of  the  Choreh,  thijieby  iudirectly 
identifying  ikt  pop^i  with  Goitt,  so  thst  the  pope  is 
railed  to  a  position,  in  virtue  of  which,  aa  the  visible 
head  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  as  tho  dis- 
penser of  all  penalties  and  graces,  he  decides  the  hi^- 

the  dead,  according  to  his  mere  pleasure.  Granting, 
however,  thst  the  whole  doctrine  were  well  founded, 
the  poailiiin  assigned  to  the  p<^  would  I 
valed  far  above  the  reach  of  fancy,  and  could  bo  desig- 
nated only  as  thst  ofa  terrestrial  god.  What  an  infloitc 
amount  of  obligation  would  it  impose  upon  the  p 
and  with  what  consdentiouanesa  sharpened  lo  t 
most  ought  the  popes,  if  they  were  b(dd  etiongh 
lie^e  that  such  plenitude  of  power  had  actually  been 
lodgeil  in  the  hands  of  any  child  of  tho  dust,  to  have 
dispensed  the  lofty  blessings  eommitted  la  their  trust 
How  carefully  ought  they  to  have  guarded  them  Ihxr 
,'  perversion  and  debasement !  And  yet  what  do  wo  see  7 
Abuse  upon  abuae,  and  profaiulion  upon  profanation,  in 
'  an  ascending  scale,  for  more  than  two  renturies,  until 
at  lut  mntal  indignation  bursts  like  a  tempest  upon 
their  impiety"  (Ullmann,  RrfoTMr,  hrfort  (As  R^or- 
maliim,  i,  246).  ■'  Either  the  pope  baa  the  power  of 
bringing  souls  out  of  Pu^atory,  or  he  has  not.  If  be 
haa  not,  the  question  is  decided.  If  be  baa,  what 
city,  then,  for  him  to  leave  thoe  whole  millioiw  of  i 
whom  he  might  by  a  word  bring  out  of  iti  Without 
going  so  far,  why  this  strange  inequality  in  the  dislii. 
biiijon  of  a  treasure  which  is  deemed  inexhaustible? 
Why  will  Kpattr  and  an  ore  in  my  parish  church  avi 
only  for  five  or  rix  days'  indulgence,  wh«i  they  avi 
tor  fortv  davB  in  another  church,  before  another  Madon- 
na or  another  cross  ?  Why  is  the  performanoe  of  the 
worka  paid,  in  such  or  anch  a  ocnigregation,  with  a  plen- 
ary indulgence,  and  in  tbla  or  that  other  with  a  mare 
indulgence  for  a  time?  Why— but  wc  should  never 
end  with  the  contradictions  with  which  thia  matter  is 
beset,  Yetlet  usgive  one-ju«l  one  more.  If  plenary 
indulgence  be  not  merely  a  lure,  how  comes  it  that  mann 
continue  to  be  said  for  the  auuk  of  thoso  who  received 
itwhendying?  Why  thstsolema  (fcpro/ioidi»  repeat- 
ed at  Rome  during  the  wl;ole  reign  of  a  pope  on  the 
anniversary  of  tho  death  of  his  predecewor  ?  This  ia 
what  Luther  aaiil  in  his  theses,  and  the  objection  ia  not 
the  less  embarraaeing  for  being  old.  The  only  meana 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  wouU  be  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  the  svstem.  You  have  only  to  regard 
as  well  and  duly  entered  into  heaven  aU  who  left  thU 
world  with  that  infallible  passport,  and  to  refuse,  there- 
fore, to  say  a  mass  for  them.  And  why  ia  this  not 
done?  We  have  no  need  to  explain.  Detween  a  mere 
act  of  Inconsistency  added  Ui  so  many  othen  and  the 
drying  up  of  the  very  best  source  of  her  revenues,  ooold 
Rome  ever  hesiute  ?  Butif  there  be  ground  to  ask,  on 
the  one  hand,  why  the  popes  and  the  bishops  have  not, 
at  least,  the  charily  Co  grant  everywhere,  atid  to  sU,  as 
many  indul^nces  as  they  have  a  right  to  diapenae, 
no  lees  reuon  have  we  to  he  saConiabMl  at  (be  low  price 
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they  put  upon  tbezn,  and  the  incndiliie  Cscilitica  uAsvd 
to  such  as  wish  to  acquire  them.  See,  lui  insianet^  tbs 
atatuies  of  the  brotherhood  Ifm^riri,)  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Matt  HUg  and  /mnacalate  Heart  of 
Mary.  By  a  brief  of  1836,  plenary  indutgcnoe  is  a^ 
corded  lo  those  who  sbrii  wwtbily  caofiass  on  tlie  dqr 
of  their  reception  into  the  brotherhood;  which  ia  ai 
mu;:h  as  aaying  to  people, '  Come  in  amuii^  us,  and  aO 
your  previous  sins  will  be  wiped  out.'  I*knary  indiiK 
gence,  moreover,  lo  auch  as  ahoU  confess  themaelve% 
and  communicate  at  certain  Bpoebs  of  the  year,  and 
these  are  ten  in  number.  Further,  indulgence  of  fivt 
hundred  dayalo  whosoever  shall  devoutly  lie  present  at 

of  Hnnei^     Though  we  should  believe  in  iuduigenoc^ 
could  not  but  feel  some  souples 


n  Uviabed  ai 


n  thia  manner.     For  a 


mass  that  ahali  have  cost  you  half  ai 
empled  from  Purgatory  for  near  a  year 
one  confe»«on,  to  be  exempted  from  i 
though  you  may  have  deserved  a  thousand  years  of  itI 
If  not  slopped  by  shame,  these  bold  traflickcra  in  salr»- 
tion  ought  St  least,  one  would  think,  to  dread  lest  tbeir 
wares  should  suffer  depredation  in  consequence  of  beii^ 
given  away  for  so  little.  True,  they  da  not  cost  tbco 
anything,  and  there  is  no  limit  la  purchaoea.  Nobody, 
wdl  luiowing  to  how  many  years  of  Purgatory  ha  may 
be  condemned,  can  reasonably  atop  iu  adding  lo  Um 
amount  of  inilulgeocea  with  which  he  ia  lo  appear  at 
the  bar  of  judgment.     By  placing  hiDuelTon  the  most 

be  lost,  a  man  of  sixty  might  without  difficulty  hart 
amassed  them  for  above  a  milliuu  of  years,  over  and 
above  the  pWary  oiwat  each  one  of  which  ought  to  anf^ 
lice,  and  with  which  one  dnea  not  well  see  what  Ifae  teat 
can  signify"  (Bungener,  Hiil.  iff  Ok  Cuvndl  of  Tttnt,  p. 
&J0,  b-ii). 

VI.  For  further  literalure  and  discussiun  of  the  aab- 
Ject,  see  Bp.  Philpot's  I^dttn  to  Mr.  BaUrr,  p.  l&l-ISS; 
IIales,.4nairiu«/CAn>M>Jw9,  voLii,  pl.ii,  p.l01>-Kt; 
Hendham,  Spiritual  Vaiaiils  of  Rome  (London,  18K, 
ISmo);  Vla>ilbASD,VaiaUnihilffmcti  and  Pardoni  of  lit 
Ckiirt*  of  Romtamptified  (.Land.  1839,  I2mo)i  Fora- 
ris,  BibUolluai  Promta,  s.  v. ;  Elliott,  Minealion  ofJCo- 
monim,  book  ii,  clL  xiiii  Heiiog,  Rfal-KHryUof.i,S}: 
Neander,  Hilorg  ofDoctrinet,  ii,  6^ ;  Neutder,  Citrdt 
//utory,iii,  G2,iaS;  v,  ISO,  280;  Hosheim,  Ci. /f uSuT, 
bk.  iv,  cenL  xvi,  J  1,  ch.  i  and  ii;  D'Aubign^  lli^otf 
of  the  Rfformaiion,  bk,  iii  i  Amort,  Dt  Originr,  etc,  in. 
dulgatiamm  (Aug.Ttnd.  1786,  foL) ;  Hiischer,  ZMr»  r. 
Ablau  (Tubing.  18M);  Gieseler,  Churei  /fiM.  ii,  {  li^ 
SI:  Hook,Cliurck  fJii:liimary,i.v.i  Eadie, fccfcno^Kof 
flirt WHnry,  8.  V.  i  Cramp,  TVir-ioot  q/'/'oppjj,  ch.  xii; 
Bungener,  HisT.  oftir  Council  of  Trail,  p.  618-390 ;  Ull- 
mtan, RfformtTi  befon  tie  Rifor»tatioiL,i,Wli nit.;  Ba> 
gier,  ^ia.  de  Tiioiagie,  iii,  898. 

Zndnlt  (Latin  oAiltia,  participle  of  inAilgeo,  I  in- 
^Ige)  signiAes  in  ecdesUstical  law  a  peculiar  fi>m  of 
dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  from  the  requitancots 
of  the  ordinary  law.  'Thus  Cite  power  of  bestowing  btos- 
Hcea  ia  granted  to  cardinals  or  princes  by  an  oadaA  boa 
the  pope 

ludnntilBl  Schoolm.  In  Germanr,  Gr^  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  in  the  United  Sutcs,  elforts  have  of 
ite  yean  been  made  to  conlnno  with  the  gswral  tn£- 
lentary  education  of  the  common  school  the  tesehiog 
'.  the  mechanical  arts  and  of  agriculture,  and  tbos  D 
ITord  the  poorer  clasaeathe  advantages  of  a  lilsaryaad 
idustiial  education  within  a  smaller  limit  than  loniicr- 
ly,  thereby  greatly  alleviating  the  wants  which  are  so 
IVequent  among  tbem.  "  In  elementary  schools  for  ^ria, 
industrial  work,  lo  the  extent  of  aewing.  shaping  kait- 
Cjng,  and  netting,  has  been  almost  universally  intiv 
duced,  and  foima  one  of  the  most  important  and  inlet- 
escing  featorts  of  female  primary  edocation,  mas  eqw- 
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ing  bu  baen  tried  ■■  yet  onlif  lo  a  limited  ulvnt,  uiil 
h«  bcca  only  puliiUy  luccwrftiL  Id  raggad  Kbod*, 
oa  the  other  hand,  do  depntDimit  of  the  Mbool-inirk 
■  mm  to  thrive  better,  putJ^  beeanee  it  eaten  wt  large- 
ly iDtD  ■  tbe  KheoH  of  inMtuOion,  paitl)'  baeaaaa  tbe 
cUUna  ate  rsDwred  from  tbe  coDlnl  dl  panota  In 
Kagtand  the  ragged  acbixdi  are  reoDgniied  bj  the  Leg- 
iilatBte  aa '  iDdoatiial  ichaiila,'  and  may  be  defloed  aa 
aehonb  in  which  the  pl^ula  ace  led  and  clothed  (wholly 
It  partially),  aiirell  aa  taught  the  demeola  ofanonii- 
oaiy  ednealiao,  aad  the  practice  of  aaaie  tmte.  By  a 
itatBte  paaaed  in  IMl,  eliildran  DDder  14  bHmfl  vagrant 
■t  begging  or  eonvkted  of  petty  oflencca,  may  be  aent 
by  a  raagiatfat«  to  an  ioduurial  achool  that  baa  been 
caitikd  by  the  home  Rtretaiy.  ParenU  also,  on  pay- 
ing (or  board  anil  lodgin){  a  noaU  •urn,  may  plaoe  they 
^ildivn  in  iadnBtrial  icfaDoli  if  they  can  abow  that  they 
m  mable  lo  control  them.  The  treaaury  may  oontrib- 
■ta  to  the  maJDlemnee  01  theae  Khoala  on  the  tepre- 
antation  of  the  home  teattaTy.  If  a  child  abacond 
finn  tbe  achool  before  be  ii  16,  the  joatioea  maf  aend 
him  back,  or  place  him  in  a  refotmaloiy  acbool  (q.  v.). 
Id  ISSl  there  nre  in  England  IB,  and  In  Scotland  16 
blnatrial  achaola,  and  tbe  nambei  of  papili  atteotUng 
wja  reapectively  1574  in  the  former,  and  1S06  in  the  lat- 
ter" (Chaiabera,  a.  v.).  In  Oeimany,  theae  •oboola  prove 
er^  a  greater  boon  to  tbe  poorer  claaaca  than  daewhare, 
^lenally  to  erphana.  By  law  every  child  ii  oUiged  to 
attend  achool  until  oraifimiatian  (about  14  yean  of  age), 
nd  the  requirement  of  eome  trade  enablea  children  of 
14  to  beffin  work  to  advantage,  and  earn  at  leaat  their 
own  lirelihoodtif  they  may  not  even  aid  in  the  anpport 
«f  their  paicnii  or  other  near  relatives  It  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  United  Statea  the  generaua  spirit  of 
the  diSerait  Chriuian  ndetiea  will  eapeciaUy  further 
thii  work,  and  make  indaatiial  aeboola  nomaniM  in  all 
OBT  large  ntiea  at  leait.     (J.  K.W.J 

Indtrelllfig  Schema,  a  name  naed  by  lome  Eng- 
Bab  theaIo)[iana  to  denote  a  theory  derived  fVom  CoL  11, 
ix :  "  In  him  dwellelh  all  the  fuhien  of  the  Godhead 
bodily :'  which,  according  to  aome,  aoaerta  the  doctrine 
«f  Chriit'e  conjisCing  of  two  bdnga;  one  the  aelT^xiat- 
ent  Great  or,  and  the  other  a  creature,  made  Into  one  per- 
aon  by  an  ineffable  union  and  imherlAig,  which  renden 
the  lame  attribntea  and  honora  equally  applicaUe  to 
bolb.    Sec  CtTRi«Toi.oaT. 

bidivelliilK  Sin.    See  Sim. 

InsSabnia  Dsiu.     See  InMACDLATm  Conctr- 

Inamuiojr.     See  iKctsncTiBiLrn. 

Infalllbtlltjr  ia  the  qoality  of  being  incapable 
(ilher  of  being  deceived,  or  of  leading  otiien  anray. 
Romaniata,  while  acknowledging  that  Ood  alone  ia  nat- 
nreOy  iiirjlible,  maintain  that  he  haa  been  pleaaed  to 
traumit  ihia  quality,  to  lame  undefined  extent,  to  the 
Ckmcb  and  to  the  popea,  n  that  they  (re  infallible  in 
Ihair  decimani  on  all  piHnta  of  doctrinB. 

L  brAtj.t«iLiTT  or  TH«  Chuhcii.— The  following 
iaacondenaed  view  oftheinfallitHlily  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  aa  collected  from  her  own  authora.  Deng  afflrma, 
"That  the  Cbnrch,  in  matlna  of  faith  and  manners,  can 
by  no  meani  err,  1*  an  article  of  belief.  Moreover,  in- 
Ufibility  in  the  Cfanrch  may  be  omaidered  in  a  twofold 
pnidt  of  view :  tbe  one  active  and  autboriutive,  which 
iaealledinfallilniity  in  teaching  and deflning;  the  other 
PMire  or  aubmimive  (oinVnKiaMi),  which  is  called  in- 
bOibiliiy  in  learning  and  believing.  lnb]libility,canaid- 
nol  b  tbe  bat  tenaa,  refeia  to  the  Chuicb  with  rMpect 
Is  the  head  or  chief  pontiff;  and  the  prelataa  of  tbe 
Ckumh;  alUnugb  thia  infaUilNUty  would  not  regard 
the  laity  or  inferior  paatoni  for,  as  a  man  is  said  to  aee, 
^hovgh  hii  vision  doea  not  apply  to  all  his  memlien, 
M  to  his  eyea  only,  ao  tbe  Church,  in  like  manner,  la 
Mid  Id  be  infaUible,  alibough  ibia  intUllbUlty  refera 
^  to  the  pnlalea.    But  it  the  Church  ia  not  eoirfd- 
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ered  with  regard  to  its  head,  hut  aa  it  embmcaa  all  tbe 

faithful,  or  laics,  under  the  obedience  rrf  the  piqie,  It  in 
not  pnqier  lo  aay  it  ia  infallible  in  teaching  and  defln- 
ing,  becanse  ita  gill  in  this  respect  is  not  to  teach,  but 
lo  learn  and  believe;  wherefore  the  Chorch,  in  this  view, 
is  aald  to  be  'pamibly  infalUble,'  or  infallible  in  leant- 
ing,  believing,  practjaing,  etc  Therefore  it  is  impoarf. 
hie  that  the  whole  Church,  obedient  to  the  pope,  sbooU 
believe  any  thing  aa  revealed,  or  practice  any  thing  a* 
good  which  ia  noCaochj  hence  it  am  be  said  that  tbe 
aenae  of  the  unlvenal  Church  ia  always  true,  and  iu 
practice  or  naage  ahnya  good"  (Deiu,  Tluid^  totn.  ii,  JM 
£csitti9,Ho,9a,Da/i^aiaiafaeJieeletia).  Thcsame 
author  aOrma  alio  that  "the  Church  is  an  infaUible 
Judge  al  eontrovetaica  of  faith',  that  thia  authority  ia 
vested  in  the  biahopa  only,  (q)eciaUy  in  the  pope,  and 
that  lay  peraons,  priesta,  doctors,  or  othen,  bave  no  part 
in  making  inblUble  dedsions  in  tbe  Church."  He  aaya 
of  the  Church  ia  a  monarchy  with  re- 
time, tempered  srilh 


lajorityissufHcientto 
this  po^nae,  He  alac  aaya  that  a  tacit  consent  is  mM- 
dent  to  make  a  decision  infallible ;  for  to  be  silent  is  to 
oooaent.  Hence  he  concludes  that  "when  the  popede- 
Onee  anything,  and  the  tnajorily  of  bishops  do  not  otjact, 
it  ta  impossible  that  this  de^nitioo  should  embrace  error" 
(Dena,  TlitoL  torn,  ii,  Ho.S2,  Qualit  tur  dtiaU  C 
£pucqponi«).  "  From  the  above  we  collect  fou 
pal  systems  which  concern  the  seat  of  infallibility,  and 
theae  contain  a  conaidcraUe  number  of  subdivisiana,  the 
chief  of  which  are  expreaaed  in  the  following  ano^att. 
FirtI  Sgtitm:  This  embraces  the  inbllibiliCy  of  the 
whole  Church,aad  includes  two  casea:  (l.^TJitCUnk 
dtj^iuict,  that  is,  all  her  clei^  as  a  body,  inasmuch  at 
the  people,  whenever  infallibility  is  concerned,  corapcae 
no  port  of  the  Church.  (3.)  The  bishopa,  as  the  npn- 
KMtatittt  of  tbe  Church,  though  not  assemUed  in  couo 
cU.  StroadSfilem:  Aeonncil  compoMdofalltheblsll- 
opa;  and  this  also  is  divided  into  two  caaea:  (1.)  The  de- 
cision of  a  CMUHdl  when  approved  liv  the  whole  Church. 
(3.)  The  dedaion  of  a  council  when  not  approved  by  the 
whole  Church.  TMird  S^fn:  A  connejl  and  pope 
nnit«d.  There  are  four  caaes  of  this;  (I.)  A  eonnell 
convened  by  the  pope.  (1.)  A  council  conHmted  by  the 
pope.  (S,)  A  council  convened  by  the  pope,  and  whoae 
decisions  are  received  by  the  whole  Church,  or  the  body 
trf'  ber  paston.  (4.)  A  council  conSnned  by  the  pope, 
aadtwelved  subsequently  by  the  Church.  FoartkSgt' 
lem:  Respectatheinfallibility  oftha  popehimself.  This 
has  the  four  following  cases:  (1.)  The  pope  lumadf  de- 
ciding oSUally.  (2.)  The  pope  and  a  few  biahopa.  (S.) 
The  pope,  when  hi*  derasona  an  received  by  the  wbtie 
Chnrch.  (4.)  The  pope  and  a  few  tHshopa,  whose  de- 
cisions are  received  by  the  whole  Church.  Any  person 
who  will  examine  the  quotations  given  from  Roman 
Catholic  authors  will  perceive  theae  four  diatinct  S)'a- 
tems,  together  with  the  several  cases  under  each.  If  we 
also  corunder  their  difl^nces  in  regard  to  the  fUml  of 
infallibility  (some  oonlining  it  to  articles  of  faith  aitd 
preceptsof  morality,  and  others  making  distinctions  be 
tween  matters  of  r^^  aad/actt,  and  then  of  facts  con- 
nect«il  with  faith,  and  also  that  thar  Church  has  rut 
prndsely  defined  where  thia  infallibility  is  to  be  fbund), 
tb«i  we  may  safely  say  that  the  bare  recital  of  their 
endless  divisions  respecting  the  wof  of  infallibility  will 
that  the  thing  ii  not  in  existence"  (Elliott,  (M 
■      p.66). 

This  infallildlity  of  the  Church  Romanists  attempt  to 
prove  (I.)  fiiim  a  supposed  unanimity  of  the  biahopa, 
which,  they  aigne,  would,  if  considered  as  mere  hmqan 
tealimooy,  carry  with  it  an  amount  of  moral  certain^' 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  equivalent  to.infal- 
libility;  (1.)  from  the  divinely  appointed  misaton  of  a 
dergy  regolariy  descended  fitna  the  apoatlea,  who  them- 
aslvEa  had  the  most  positive  promisee  of  Christ  (John 
xx,31i  Kv,lS;  MBU.xxviii,lB,ia;  John  xiv,  U,  IT; 
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Luke  z,  16).  Tfacy  iln  qnate  9  Tim.  i,  14;  a,l;  tad 
Acta  IX,  Zti,  to  show  ihitthe  ipoNlea  elunwd  tbis  priv- 
ilege Tur  themielve*,  ma  well  u  the  powei  ot  Iniumit- 
ting  it  to  thoM  Ihry  ■ppolnted  ova  the  choichc*. 

The  »Kme  privilcKF  hu  alao  been  a*mbcd  to  Ibe 
pope  u  raocnsor  of  St.  Pet«r,  utd  God'a  ociy  vicege- 
rent. The  ultnunoiil«n««,  auch  u  BeUwmiiie,  Biraniiu, 
etc,  melnlun  that  wbalever  dogmitic  Judgment  or  de- 
whole  church,  is  Dcceuanly  correct.  But  ai  it  hu  le- 
peUedly  occurred  that  the  Church,  u  repreeented  iu 
councils,  haa  diaagieed  with  the  pope  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, it  follows  that,  if  bath  are  eqoally  infallible,  the 
people  are  bound  to  believe  equally  two  opposite  doc- 
trines. I'he  French  Church  settled  the  difficulty  by 
prodaitninK  general  councils  superior  to  the  po|ie  (or 
"more  infallible') {  the  awembly  nf  the  ckrgy,  in  1682, 
aaaett«d  that  "  in  controversies  of  faith  the  office  of  the 
pope  is  the  chief,  and  that  his  decree*  pertain  to  all 
churclH;  naverthelffla,  that  his  Judgment  ia  not  irrr- 
/ormibilr.  unices  it  is  conHnned  by  [be  consent  of  the 
Church."  Bosauet  Bugtained  tbja  principle  with  great 
talent  and  eloquence  in  his  Drfimio  Dtclaral.  Cltri 
GaOie.  u,  pt.  1, 12  sq.  He  proves  by  the  decreta  of  coun- 
cila,by  the  leuimonyof  father*,  doctors,  and  schunlmen, 
by  the  decUrmtions  of  popes  themselves,  and  especially 
of  Adrian  VI,  that  the  Infallibility  of  the  pope  was  a 
new  doctrine,  altogether  unknown  in  the  eairly  agee  of 
theChiireh.  "  He  disproves  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
not  merely  by  negative^  but  by  a  long  and  atning  chain 
of  podtive evidence;  by  adducing  a  number  iri'inMancea, 
as  well  as  direct  assertions  of  his  infallibility  from  gen- 
eration after  generation ;  by  ahowing,  from  a  large  induc- 
tion of  facts,  that  during  a  series  of  canturiea  he  was  re- 
garded and  treated  as  fallible,  and  never  aa  otherwite 
than  fallible;  and  that, when  anotber  opinion  b^a 
gain  ground,  it  anise  mainly  (him  the  eieroise  of 
authority  which  belongs  to  a  supreme  power"  (Hare, 
Conlritinitli  Itaiite,p.iia).  BosBuet'a  views  were  held  by 
Fleurjr,  Diq)in,cudinal  Baus*et,etc.  They  were  attack- 
ed by  De  Moistre  in  his  work  Du  Pope.  A  work  of 
great  interest  on  this  subject  is  the  recently  discovered 
SffiUaliom  of  lU  Henna  of  Hippolytus,  which  gii 
a  dear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  bishops 
were  considered  in  his  times.  "In  OermaBy,  where 
truth  is  held  the  moat  predous  of  all  pnrasicnia,  even 
by  memben  of  the  Cathidic  Church,  the  conviction  of 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  pope  i>  ao  strongly  fdt  by  many,  that  one  of 
Uie  gieateu  philosophers  of  the  last  generation,  Baader, 
who  wasaaealmis  champion  of  the  Christian  truth,  and 
hiitwdf  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  used  perpetoally  to 
r^ieat  the  pregnant  words  of  St.  Martin, '  Le  Fapisine 
est  U  fsibleaee  du  Catholicisme ;  et  le  Catht"  ' 
la  force  du  I'apinne' "  ("i^  Conim  willi  Jtamr,  p.  218). 

Aa  reganls  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  Dr.New- 
man  himself,  in  his  /rcfum  on  Bomawunt,  p.  61,  said 
"In  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  not  a  word  is  said  expreasl\ 
about  the  Church's  infallibility:  it  forms  no  article  of 
faith  there.  Her  interpretation  indeed  of  Scripture  ii 
recognised  as  authoritsiive ;  but  so  also  is  '  the  uttani- 
nona  consent  of  the  fallters,  whether  as  primitive  or  coo. 
cordant;  they  beheve  the  eiisting  Church  to  be  itiTaili- 
b)e;  and,  if  ancient  belief  is  at  variance  with  it,whict 
of  course  thty  do  not  allow,  but  if  it  is,  then  antiquity 
must  be  mistaken— that  is  alL" 

"  That  general  cuuncila  are  infallible  ia  gerwrally  be- 
lievMl by Komanista.  Somc,howei'er,tnaiiilainthBtr' 
confirmation  of  the  pope  is  necessary  to  constitute 
fsllibility;  and  others,  that  the  deciNoui  of  councils 
inUliUe,  whether  conArtned  by  the  pope  or  no).  ' 
quote  the  sentiments  of  some  who  contend  that  the  < 
.  creea  of  ■  genersl  council,  with  the  conBitnalioii  of 
pope,  are  infallible.  Ferraris  says,  "The  definilions  1 
general  oound I  legitimately  anem hied,  issued  in  the. 
senoeof  the  pope,  are  not  inlallible  without  his  conltn 
tion"  (Femria,  ltibliodi.Pnmpl.uCaiidliaM,Kt.i,  s> 
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ibI  Cnsanna,  aa  quoted  by  the  former  writo; 
dedarea  that  "  the  pope  givea  authority  10  the  ooancir 
(Cusanua,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xv,  De  Coucord  CaliuL).  Dbh 
teaches  that  "general  councils,  without  the  approtiatioa 
of  the  pope,  are  fallible,  and  often  err ;  that  the  cotiOiiBn- 
any  paiticular  decree*  of  a  canncil 
impart  to  these  deeieea  pletury  autlwrity ;  it  ia  an  article 
of  faith  that  general  coundls  approved  by  the  pope  cma- 
dedning  matters  of  faith  and  morals :  hence 
>  be  considered  a*  manifest  heretic*  who  pre- 
ill  in  question  what  it  decreed  by  such  a 
also  believes  that  the  dedsiona  ofparlir 
councils,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  are  likewise  inCalHble, 
is  founded  oo  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
xrv.,  to  wbem  Dena  tdns,  thinha  tha 
Ibe  deciMDO*  of  such  conociU  are  binding  only  in  their 
a«m  province*  or  diocese*.  Uany  Ronianiat  writors, 
however,  mvniain  strongly  that  tti*  decinons  of  geo(i~ 
al  eonncUs  are  infallible  wilboot  the  pope's  oonflnnalioB. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  quote  the  authoritie*  on 
both  side*.  They  are,  for  the  n»*t  part,  however,  agreed 
that  what  they  call  general  oouncilt  are  inbllible :  •onie 
believe  them  infalliUe  because  they  an  geneial  caoii- 
cil%  while  others,  believing  the  same,  ooo^der  tbc  a 
finnatioo  of  the  pope  aa  necessary  t< 
chataetct  of  the  ai 

"Thedi 
thoae  characteristica  which  ai 

infallibilily,  form  a  strong  argument  against  the  ii 
rancy  of  coimcila.  The  four  following  opinions  have 
been  Mnngly  held  by  the  Church  oTKome:  (I.)  Sene 
hive  anerted  that  the  dilTuBve,  and  not  the  repmenla- 
tive  body  of  the  Church  posacastd  infalUlMlity.  Ooram, 
Petrus  de  Aliaco,  Cusanns,  Antoninna  of  Flotmce,  Pla- 
normitan,  Nicholas  de  Clooangis,  Franciscua  Hirandala, 
and  otheia,  were  of  this  opinion.  <S.)  Some  say  that 
councils  are  no  fitrther  inblliUe  than  as  they  adben  tc 
Scripture  snd  universal  tradilioo.  (S.)  Others,  thai  cou- 
cils  are  of  themselves  infallible,  wtuMJier  the  pope  coofirm 
them  or  not.  This  was  the  common  opinion  befon  the 
Coundl  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X,  as  appears  froas  the 
Councils  of  Basil  and  Constance^  (4.)  Many  make  the 
candrmation  of  the  pope  nocessary  to  the  infsllilultly  of 
a  general  coundL  There  is  an  ineconalable  differeocc 
between  the  last  two  opinions ;  for  those  who  supfiosi 
councils  to  be  infallible  without  the  conflrmatiun  of  the 
pope  believe  them  to  be  above  him,  wd  that  he  is  lalli- 
ble;  while  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  oonfiraa- 
tion  of  his  hohness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  council  believe  hi 


See  EUliott,Os ft0iii>BB«H.bookiii,ebap.ili;  andbook 
i,rhap.ivi  BiiO,  Rrp^  IvUm:  BMop  if  Uhimx  (WoAm. 
vol  ii;  Fabei,  DiffifiMa  o/Romamum;  Ooseley,  Oi 
Papal  f-'oefllia;  Hook, ticcla. Did. ^\.:  Cramp, rcK- 
booi  nf  Popery,  ]t.e6i  Hare,  Coulal  tcilk  Aoni!,  p.  18, 
210,228;  Killo,yoiirwaf  n/,!>'acred  Lilrratarr.Oct.  IBM. 

II.  iHrAiXIBIUTV  or  thk  Pone— For  many  ccnta- 
ries  the  pcqies  have  demanded,  and,  to  far  as  lay  in 
them,  enforced  an  abaolute  submiasian  to  all  their  doc- 
trinal dedsHms.  They  forbade  appeal  Twm  their  iribs- 
nal  to  the  General  Coondl,  and  even  disaSowed  the 
plea  of  the  Janstnista,  Hermeaians,  and  other  sebodi 
whose  views  were  csosured,  that  the  pope*  cei— ikig 
tbem  had  erred,  not  in  what  tbey  stated  to  be  the  Cstb- 
oUc  doctriite,  but  In  nndentaitding  the  right  scnss  of 
the  censured  books.  Thus  the  popes  for  many  ccbIb- 
lies  hare  acted  aa  though  they  ynat  infallible;  and  nt 
it  was  distinctly  taught  within  the  Church  that  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope  was  iwt  a  recofcnised  doctroe, 
and  even  many  catechisms  and  mannsls  of  doctrine  ea- 
plicitly  sUted,  with  the  oonscsU  itf  many  tuBhO[i*,  that 
the  infsUibility  of  tin  pope  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Ooe  of  the  chief  object*  for  which  the  Vati- 
can CMincil  WH  called  in  1W9  was  to  make  an  <nd  of 
this  uncertainty  and  enrol  the  doctrine  of  papal  in 
bUity  among  the  formal  Church  di    ~  ' 
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KiMCMw  gcnenlly  known  thM  itww  intended  to  bring 
Ibii  Mib^ect  bcfon  th«  council,  >  namb«r  of  work*  ap- 
plet.   Bj  ttz  the  most  important  of  ch«e  i*  the 
pqbliabcd  in  Gcnnuiy  under  the  title  Dtr  Paptl 

*f  Co<Ka  (Ktat^imi;  Eng\.UnBMLTht  Popt  mdOu 
Onbtnf),  which  givHuiexhuutivehifltoTy  of  thfl  views 
of  tbf  Church  concerning  inbUibilily.  The  author  of 
the  w<^,  who  on  the  titl«^H^;e  call*  hintMlf  Jinua,  wi* 
■ibMquently  found  to  he  profenor  Huber,  of  the  Uui' 
■ty  of  Mnnich.  The  book  i»  «  Morehouso  of  immi 
teanUDg,  for  the  uitboc  quoteii  Ihouunda  <A  indlviduBl 


this  doctrine  without  folaifyin);  tbe  whole  history  of  the 
Church.  "  For  thirteen  centuries,"  says  our  author,  "an 
iBcnmpcchcnable  nlence  on  this  fundamental  article 
nigDed  thiooghout  the  whale  Church  and  her  litera- 
tara.  None  of  the  ancient  confcaaiona  of  faith,  no 
efaisn,  none  of  the  patriMic  writings  composed  tbt  the 
ifwtractiMi  of  the  people,  contain^a  Byliable  ^HHit  the 
pope,  am  leas  any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  fiilt 
doctrine  depends  on  hiio."  Not  a  lingle  questii 
doctrine  for  the  first  thousand  years  was  finally  decided 
tnr  (he  popes;  in  none  of  the  early  contioTendei  did 
they  take  any  part  at  all  j  and  their  inteipoaitian,  when 
they  began  to  iuterpose,  was  often  far  from  felicitous. 
Pope  Zosimns  commended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  Ce- 
Vsiim,  pope  Julian  affirmed  the  nttbodoxy  of  the  3a- 
bcDian  Ifaicellus  of  Ancyra,  pope  Uberios  subacrihed  an 
Aiian  cieed,  pope  Vigiliua  contradicted  hinjself  three 
timea  running  on  a  question  of  faith,  pope  HonoriuB  lent 
the  whole  weight  of  hi*  authority  to  the  support  of  the 
oewly-intnxluccd  Monothelite  heraj,  and  was  solemnly 
*    d  by  three  tecnnienical  ooancils  for  doing 
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popes"  gnnr  by  any  means  fewe 
time  goes  on.  The  bJnndering  of  i 
the  conditions  of  ralid  ordtnation'—iHi  which,  according 
to  Calbolic  theology,  the  whole  sacramental  system, 
aad  therefore  the  means  of  salvation,  depend — are  alnne 
"  '  M  dispose  foierei'  of  their  claim  to  infallibility. 
"1  the  Roman  poiitiflli  possess,  in  the 
<n  of  the  Church,  any  ol  those  powers 
now  held  to  be  inherent  in  their  sovenign 

(he  eawntial  sttrihutes  of  absolute  sovereignty.  They 
coHTiAed  none  of  the  general  council*,  and  only  pre- 
sided, by  their  legate*,  at  three  of  them )  nor  were  the 
eanoo*  enacted  there  held  to  require  their  confinnation. 
They  had  neither  legislauve,  administrative,  iwr  Judi- 
cial power  in  the  Church,  nor  was  any  further  efficacy 
attributed  to  their  excommunication  than  to  that  of 
any  other  bishop.  Ko  special  prenigaUva  were  held  to 
bare  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  St.  Peter,  and  the 
•aly  duty  conaideied  to  devolve  on  them  in  virtue  of 
thsr  primacy  was  that  of  watching  over  the  obgervanm 
tt  tbe  canons.  The  limited  right  of  hearing  appeals, 
granted  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  847,  was 
avowedly  an  innovation,  of  purely  ecclesiastical  origin, 
and,  moreover,  was  iwver  admitted  or  exercised  in  Afri- 
a  or  the  East.  Hany  national  chnrches,  like  tbe  Ai- 
Btnian,  the  Syro-Peinan,  the  Irish,  and  tbe  andent 
Britiab,  wen  independent  of  any  influence  of  Rome. 
When  first  Bocnetbing  like  the  papal  system  was  put 
into  words  by  an  Eastern  patriarch,  ^  Gregory,  the 
grtattet  and  beat  of  all  the  early  popes,  repudiated  (he 
idcK  'BB  a  wicked  blasphemy.  No(  one  of  the  fathers 
explans  the  passagea  of  the  New  Testament  about  St. 
Peter  in  the  ultranKititaDe  sense;  and  the  Ttidentine 
indsall  the  clergy  to  interpret  Scri[^ 
rith  their  nnanimou*  consent.  "To 
pniTc  the  doctrine  of  papal  infhllibility,  nothing  lea*  is 
aqmnd  than  a  complete  falnAcation  of  Church  history." 
Tba  IbUowing  are  iDtenatlng  specimens  of  cue*  in 
wUch  the  popes  exprcasly  contradicted  other  popea,  or 
tkt  docUiae  of  tbe  Church  a*  it  i*  now  recogniaed ; 
■loBoacDlI  ndOelariiHlitbelbnner  writing  to  the 
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Cooncll  of  Hilevis,  thr  laTter  in  his  epdstle  to  the  Ualb 
op*  of  Picenum,  declared  it  tc  be  sn  indi^iensBbte  for  in- 

it  go  straight  to  hell  (SLAuguat. C^.  ii,  640;  CimeiL 
f7o/j:[ed.Labb«],iv,  1178).  A  thousand  year*  later  tht 
Council  of  Trent  analhematiied  this  doctrine. 

"It  is  the  constant  leaching  of  the  Church  that  ordi- 
nation recdved  from  a  bishop,  quite  irrespectively  of 
hii  peisonal  worthiness  or  unworthinees,  ia  valid  and  in- 
delible. Putting  ande  baptism,  the  whole  security  of 
the  sacraments  reats  on  this  principle  of  faith,  and  re- 
ordination  has  always  been  opposed  in  the  Church  as  a 
Clime  and  a  protaiiation  of  the  sacrament.  Only  in 
Home,  during  the  devastation  which  the  endless  wars  of 
Uotb*  and  Lombards  inHictod  on  Central  I>aly,  ( 


leology,* 


■hdis- 


tnrbed  ami  distorted  the  dogmatic  tradition.  Since  the 
8th  century,  the  ordinations  of  certain  popes  began  to 
be  annuUeil,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by 
them  vrere  compelled  to  be  reordained.  This  occmnd 
Hrat  in  7S9,  when  Constantine  II,  who  had  got  poaaea- 
slon  of  the  papal  chair  by  force  of  arms,  and  kept  it  for 
thirteen  months,  was  blinded,  and  deposeil  at  a  s}^od, 
and  all  his  ordmationt  pronounced  invalid. 

"  But  the  atrongest  case  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  after  the  death  of  pope  Formosus,  when  the 
repealed  rejection*  of  hi*  ordination*  threw  the  whole 
Itidian  Church  into  the  greatcet  confusion,  and  produced 
a  general  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
valid  sacraments  in  Italy.  AuxiUus,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary, sud  that  through  this  universal  rejection 
imd  repetition  of  onlen  ('ordinatio,  exordinatio,  et  su- 
perordinatio'),  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pas*  in  Rame 
that  for  twenty  years  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
letTHpted  and  extinguished  in  Italy.  Popes  and  syn- 
ods decided  in  glaring  oontxadiction  to  one  another,  now 
for,  now  against  tbe  validity  of  the  ordinations,  and  it 
was  self-evident  that  in  Home  all  sure  knowledge  on 
the  doctrine  of  ordination  waa  lost.  At  the  end  of  hia 
second  work,  Auxiliii*,  apeakhig  in  the  name  of  thoa* 
TOus  priests  and  Inshops  whose  ecclesiastical  status 
^ed  in  question  by  the  decirion*  of  Stephen  VII 
■nd  Sergius  III,  demanded  the  strict  investigation  of  a 
Cnneral  Council,  as  the  only  authority  cap^le  i  ' 
ing  the  ccmplication  introduced  by  the  p  "' 

ilfOa  [Paris,  1723],  p.  BB). 
But  the  council  never  met,  and  the  dogmatic  uncer- 
tainty and  mnfurion  in  Rome  continued.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century  the  great  contest  agunsi  si- 
mony, which  was  then  thought  equivalent  to  hertay, 
broke  out,  and  tbe  ordinations  of  a  aiminiiacal  bishop 
pronounced  invalid.     Leo  IX  reordained  a  num- 
ber of  persons  on  this  ground,  a*  Peter  Damiani  relate* 
;"     iI>amainiC^w*c.p.419).    Gregory  Tll,at  hisflfth 
Roman  synod,  made  the  invalidity  of  aQ  umoniacal  or- 
"nstions  a  rule^  snd  the  principle,  confirmed  by  Urban 
,  that  a  UDKiniacal  Irishop  can  give  nothing  in  ordina- 
Hi.  because  be  has  nothing,  passed  into  (he  Dfcrdam 
Grstian  (Caus.  i.  qu.  7,  c.  W). 
"  Id  theee  casM  it  is  obvious  that  doctrine  and  prtK- 
n  were  most  intimately  cormectcd.     Itwas  only  from 
their  holding  a  false,  and,  in  its  consequence*,  moat  in- 
'  ma  notion  of  the  forco  and  nature  of  ibis  sacrament, 
the  popea  acted  a*  they  did,  and  if  they  had  then 
been  generally  considered  infallible,  a  hopeless  confusioa 
must  have  been  introduced,  not  only  intii  Italy,  but  the 
iCfanich. 

n  contrast  to  pope  Pelagiua,  who  had  declared,  with 
the  whole  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  the  indispensa- 
leceanly  of  the  invoealson-of  the  Trinity  in  baptism, 
las  I  assured  the  Bulgarians  (hat  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  alone  was  quite  sufficient,  and  (hua  ex- 
poaed  (he  Christiana  there  to  the  danger  of  an  invalid 
beptiam.  The  same  pope  declared  confirmation  sdmin- 
d  by  priests,  according  to  the  Greek  usage  Ihnn 
<  antiquity,  invalid,  and  ordered  those  so  conBrm- 
!)•  confirmed  anew  by  a  Uibop,  theid:?'  denylag 
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to  tint  whole  Euteni  Church  the  poMtMicio  oT  •  men- 
ment,  and  laying  tht  faundatiim  of  the  tnUer  eunngfi- 
meut  irliich  led  to  a  pennuiaie  diviaioa  {CoikU.  CbIL 

[ed.UU)^],vi,M8). 

"  i$t«pbeu  II  (III)  allowed  maniage  with  a  dave  giil 
to  be  dinolved,  and  a  new  one  nntnKlcd,  whenaa  all 
previoua  popei  had  pronouiMxid  auch  mairiag**  india- 
■okble  (A.  vt,  ISW).  He  aim  declared  baptism,  in  caan 
of  neceadtv,  valid  when  adminiatered  wilh  wine  (fb.  vi, 
1663). 

"  Celestine  UI  tried  to  looeen  the  mairiage  tie  t^  de- 
claring it  diuolved  if  either  party  became  beretleaL 
Innocent  III  annulled  this  dedaion,  and  Hadrian  YI 
called  Celeeline  a  heretic  for  giving  it.  This  dednon 
was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  MS.  collections  of 
papal  decrees,  but  the  Spanish  theologian  Alpbunma  de 
CiMro  had  seen  it  there  (Ade.Her.  [ed-Puia],  1566; 
camp.  Metch.  Canus,  p.  240). 

"  The  Capenuute  doctrine,  that  Cbrnt's  body  is  aen- 
nbly  (4tiuualittr)  touched  br  the  hands  and  broken  by 
the  teeth  in  the  Eucharist— an  etTDr  rejected  by  the 
whole  Church,  and  contradicting  the  impaaaibility  of 
his  body— was  affirnwd  by  Nicolas  II  at  the  Synod  of 
Rome  in  lOfif,  and  Berengar  waa  compelled  ic  acknowl- 
edge it*  Lanfranc  reproachea  Beiengar  with  afterwards 
wishing  to  make  cardinal  Humbert,  inatead  of  the  pope, 
reaponMble  fat  this  doctrine  (I^ofrauc,  Di  fuel,  c  S 
[ed.Higne],  p.11'^). 

"  Innocent  III,  in  order  to  exhitot  the  p^>al  power 
in  the  fuUeel  Render  of  ita  divino  omnipotence^  inventr 
edtbe  new  doctrine  that  the  ^riritual  bcmd  which  unites 
a  bishop  to  his  dioccae  it  flrmer  and  more  indissoluble 
than  the  'carnal'  bond,  as  he  called  it,  between  man 
■od  wife,  and  that  (iod  alone  can  kuae  it,  viz,  translate 
a  bishop  ttoui  one  aee  to  another.  But  as  the  pope  is 
the  repreaentative  of  tfaa  true  God  on  eaith,  he,  and  he 
alone,  can  dissolve  this  holy  and  indisaaluble  bond,  not 
byhutDan,but  divine  authority,  and  it  is  (iod,  not  man, 
who  looses  it.  (DecreUl  '  Oe  TramiL  Epue.'  c  2,  S,  4. 
This  was  to  introduce,  a  new  article  of  faith.  The 
Church  had  not  known  for  centuries  tliat  resignations, 
depoeitionjs  and  translations  of  bishops  belonged  by  di- 
vine right  to  the  pope)  The  obvio«ia  and  direct  corol- 
lary, that  the  pope  can  also  dissolve  the  Isea  Ann  and 
holy  bond  of  marriage.  Innocent,  as  we  have  seen,  ove^ 
looked,  for  he  soleronJy  condemned  Cdcetine  lITs  decis- 
ion on  that  point,  and  thus  be  unwittingly  involved  him- 
lelf  in  a  contradiction.  Many  canonists  have  accepted 
tbia  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

"  Innocent  betrayed  his  utter  Ignorance  of  theology 
when  he  declared  that  the  Fifth  Book  of  Moses,  being 
called  Deuteronomy,  or  the  Second  Book  of  the  Law, 
must  bind  the  Christian  Church,  which  ia  the  aecond 
Church  (Decretal  '  Qui  jUu  jiat  legiliiin,'  c  18).  This 
great  pope  seems  never  to  have  read  Deuteroaatny,  or 
he  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  suppoa- 
ing,  e.  g.,  that  the  Old-Testament  prohibitions  of  par- 
tio^lar  kinds  of  food,  the  bumt-ofl^inga,  the  harsh  pe- 
nal code  and  bloody  laws  of  war,  the  prohibitions  of 
wooUeii  and  linen  garments,  etc,  were  to  be  again  made 
obligatory  on  Christians.  As  the  Jews  were  allowed  in 
DeuleroQomy  to  put  away  a  wife  who  displeased  them 
and  take  another,  Innocent  ran  the  risk  oTfaUing  himself 
into  a  greater  error  about  marriage  than  Celeeline  III. 

Notable  contradictions  aa  to  temporal  privileges  occur 
In  the  hiaiaty  of  the  alternate  approbations  and  pene- 
CDlions  of  the  Frandscan  order  by  the  popes. 

"One  of  the  most  compreheutive,  dogmatic  docn- 
ments  ever  iasued  by  a  pope  is  the  decree  of  Eugcnius 
IV  >to  the  Armenians,'  ilaled  Noveraber  23,  I4S9.  three 
months  alter  the  Council  uf  Florence  was  brought  to  an 
eiHl  by  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  s  confession 
of  faith  nf  the  Koman  Church,  intended  lo  serve  as  a 
rule  of  doctrine  and  practice  for  Ihc  Armenians  on  thoae 
pmnta  they  had  previously  differed  about.  The  dogmas 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Natore,  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
cantation, and  the  Seven  Saciamenla,  arc  eipounded. 
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If  this  decree  of  ^  pope  wsce  leaUy  a  nie  of  faith, 
the  Eastern  Oiurc|^rould  have  only  four  (anaoMDU 
WeMem  Church  wooM  for  at  leart 
dght  oeotoijes  have  been  deprived  of  three  aaeramaita, 
and  of  one,  the  want  of  which  would  make  all  the  rest, 
with  one  exception,  invalid.  Eugenius  ~ 
in  this  decreo  the  form  and  matter,  the  sc 
sscnmenis,  or  of  those  things  oq  the  pmioce  or  ib- 
sence  of  which  the  existence  of  the  sacrament  ilaelf  de- 
pends, acoording  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Chnn^ 
He  gives  a  fnim  of  confirmation  which  never  existed  in 
one  half  of  the  Church,  and  Snt  onne  into  use  in  the 
othei  after  the  10th  century.  So,  again,  wilh  penance. 
What  is  given  as  the  eaaenlial  tona  of  the  aacraimnt 
was  unknown  in  the  Western  Church  for  eleven  him. 
dred  years,  and  never  known  in  the  Gi«ek.  And  when 
the  touching  of  the  sscred  vcAcls,  and  the  words  accooi- 
panying  the  rite,  are  given  as  the  form  and  matts-  of 
orduuUion,  it  follows  that  the  I^tin  Church  for  a  Iboo- 
sand  yean  had  neither  priests  nor  btshops — nay,  like 
the  Greek  Church,  which  never  adopted  Ihia  oaaga,  poa- 
Bcsaee  to  this  hour  neither  priests  not  bidwpa,  and  cuo- 
sequently  no  sscramenta  except  baptism,  and  pcffaaps 
inarrisige.  (Comp.  Deniinger,  KacUriJ.  SpuioL  et  Drf- 
m/^  Wirceb.  IBM,  p.  200  sq.  But  Denatngcr,  in  mbr 
to  conceal  the  purely  dogmatic  character  of  this  famoM 
decree,  Aoi  omiHrd  tht  Jim  part,  oittki  Trimily  and  l<t- 
eanHrwa,  which  is  given  in  Raynaldos'i  ' 
[The  same  conspicuously  untenaUe  ex[ 
adopted  in  the  DtiHai  Jtmem  for  January,  1866.— Ta.]) 

"  II  ia  noteworthy  that  this  decree— with  which  pa- 
pal infallibility  or  the  whole  hierarchy  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  stand  or  fall— is  dted,  refuted,  and 
appealed  to  by  all  dogmalic  writers,  but  that  the  adhe- 
tvols  of  papal  inbUibilily  have  nrver  meddled  with  it, 
Ndther  Bellarminc,  nor  Charlaa,  nor  Aguitra,  nor  Oia, 
nor  the  other  apologiati  of  the  Roman  court,  troohM 
themselves  with  ii.' 

Into  dogmatic  theology  the  doctrine  of  papal  inUli- 
bility  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  On  tW 
basis  of  fabrications  invented  by  a  Dominican  mmh, 
including  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,  giviag 
all  bishopa  an  unlimited  right  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
oo  the  forgeries  fuuml  in  Gratian,  Thomas  built  up  tit 
papal  sj-stem,  with  its  two  leading  prindplca,  that  the 
pope  is  the  fint  infaUible  teacher  of  Ihc  woiid,  aid  tbs 
absolute  nJer  of  the  Church,  The  popes  were  so  wdl 
pleased  with  the  teachings  of  Thomas  that  John  XXD 
affirmed  Thomas  had  not  written  without  a  special  i^ 
tftiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  snd  Innocent  VI  said  ikat 
whoever  assailed  his  teaching  incurred  stupicioii  of  ber- 
eay.  The  powerful  mendicant  orders  of  Dciuinicaiuaad 
Franciscans  foond  the  papal  system,  with  its  theoty  of 
infallibihty,  indispensalde  for  the  success  of  tbtir  on 
claims  against  the  bishopa  and  univeiaitiea,  and  Iber 
became  the  violent  champions  of  the  new  doctrinfc  The 
boldest  champions  of  papal  abaolutitm  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  (he  pope*  could  err,  and  that  their  deci»nas 
were  no  certain  criterion.  But  they  also  held  that  la 
such  cases  a  heretical  pope  tpw/ocTo  ceaaed  to  be  ptfK, 
without  or  before  any  judidal  santeace,  so  UuteooariH 
which  are  the  Church's  Judicature,  only  atte^ed  tht 
vacancy  of  the  papal  throne  as  an  acompliahed  b^ 
The  ^contest  between  the  Council  erf"  Basel  aiid  pope  Eo- 
geniua  IV  evoked  the  work  of  cardinal  Toniucssda, 
whose  argument,  which  was  held,  up  to  the  tiowof  Bel- 
Isrmine,  to  be  the  most  condunre  apokigy  of  the  papal 
aysteoi,  reeta  entirely  on  btmcatiooa  lalct  than  ihe 
psendo-Iudore,  and  chiefly  on  the  Bpnrioas  paaagcs  <i 
StCyriL  Torqncmada  aho  holds  that  a  pop*  csa  bfat 
into  heresy  and  propound  false  doctrine,  but  the*  b*  is 
ipto/ado  deposed  by  God  himself  before  any  nutBM 
of  the  Church  haa  been  passiiil.  »  that  the  Chnek  « 
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COOBcil  miiiot  jndgB  him,  but  eta  otHy 
JiHlgineat  of  God,  ind  thai  oni  cuu»t  pcoptriy  ny 
that  ■  pope  can  beoxiM  faeRttcal,  noes  hs  ceaH*  M  be 
pop«  at  the  mament  of  paaing  ftam  orthgdoicf  to  hel' 
CndcuT.  Tb«  docliiiw  entered  on  a  fVeab  pbaae  (rf' 
derelopnuiit  froia  the  tinw  of  Leo  X.  Iti  focemoat 
Mender  at  that  time  waa  Tbomaa  of  Vic  at  Cajetan, 
jet  the  doctiine  vu  an  Tai  ftom  beeominK  daminut  at 
B«ne  (hat  the  succeaaor  of  L>eo  X,  Adrian  VI,  who,  as 
proTeeAoc  of  Loutud,  had  maintained  in  hit  principal 
Tork  thai  Mreral  popea  had  been  heretical,  and  that  it 
na  certainly  ponihle  for  a  pi^  to  eatabliih  a  heresy 
by  hii  decision  or  decretals,  caused,  aa  pope,  hii  work 
denying  infallibility  lo  be  reprinted  in  Rome. 

Another  patron  of  the  infallibility  theory,  who  la- 
bored hard  to  naturalize  it  in  Belgium,  the  LouTain 
theologian.  Raaid  Tapper,  relumed  in  I&6S  from  Trent 
ouelly  diiilliuionized,  and  thought  the  deep  seated  cof- 
nipUon  of  the  Church  «  matter  not  to  be  disputed,  bat 
to  be  deplored.  The  third  of  the  theological  fathers 
of  paiul  infallibility  In  the  ISth  century  was  Tapper's 
emitemporary,  the  Spaniard  Melchior  Canos,  whose  wort 
on  thfologkal  piindples  and  evidences  was,  up  to  Bel- 
laimine's  time,  Che  great  authority  used  by  aU  infal- 
libilista.  Like  Tapper,  he  became  in  lata  years  dis- 
gusted with  the  elfbct  of  (he  papal  system  on  the  popes 
and  the  Curia,  and  in  a  report  to  the  king  of  Spain  ex- 
{aeaaBd  Che  opinion  that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Chureh  at  Rome  was  "convened  into  ■  great  trad- 
ing banness,  a  traffic  fbrbidden  by  all  laws,  human, 
natural,  and  divine."  Ont  of  Italy  the  hypcchnis  of 
infallibility  had  hnC  few  adherents,  even  in  the  16th 
oeoCiuy,  till  the  Jesuits  began  lo  exercise  a  powerTul 

The  bishopa  and  prominent  scholars  of  Oance,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  were  almost  unanimons 
in  advocating  Che  superioricy  of  oecunwnical  couticils 
OTcr  the  pope.  The  Cntning  of  the  tide  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  naturally  in- 
dued to  favor  the  exiramesc  abeolutiam  in  the  Church. 
Aa  their  repnaeotalive,  cardinal  Bellamrine  further  de- 
veloped the  ideas  of  Cretan,  in  which  he  generally  con- 
eon;  but  be  rejectadedaivcly  CiJi^tan'»hypothesisof  a 
heretical  pope  being  deposed  ^tMo/nrto  by  Cbe  Judgment 
oTGod.  A  heretiol  pope  is  legitimate  so  long  as  the 
Ohnrch  has  not  deposed  him.  IfCajetan  said  the  Church 
was  the  handmaid  of  Che  pope,  Bellanmne  adds  chat 
wfiaUvcr  doctrine  it  i^easee  the  pope  lo  prescribe  the 
Church  mast  recave;  chere  can  be  no  question  raised 
about  proving  iC;  she  must  blindly  renounce  alljudgment 
of  hv  own.  and  firmly  believe  that  all  the  pope  Ceach» 
is  abaolntely  tme,  all  he  commands  abeululely  good,  and 
wU  he  forbids  simply  evil  aitd  noxious.  For  the  pope  can 
■I  hctle  err  in  roOTal  aa  in  dogmatic  questions.  Nay,  he 
goee  so  fkr  aa  CO  mainCain  that  if  the  pope  were  to  err 
by  prescribing  rina  and  foitnddiDg  virtues,  the  Church 
wnild  be  bound  M  eonsider  sins  good  and  virtues  evil, 
adeaa  aha  ohoae  tn  lin  agauwt  conscience;  so  chat  if 
the  pope  shaolve  the  ml^eclB  of  a  prince  fnim  their  oath 
ef  allegiance,  which,  aocording  to  Bellarmine,  he  has  a 
Ml  right  to  do,  the  Church  must  believe  that  what  he 
has  done  is  good,  and  every  Christian  must  bM  it  a  an 
to  remain  any  longer  loyal  and  obedienC  to  his  sover- 
eign. Through  the  influence  of  Bellarmine  and  other 
wrilsi  of  his  order,  the  infallibiltly  bypothcais  now 
made  inamenae  ttridea.  One  great  acnmbting- block 
had,  however,  to  be  removed.  Evety  theologian,  on 
doaer  inspection,  found  papal  decisons  which  contra- 
dicted other  doctrines,  laid  down  by  popes  or  generally 
reesiTBd  in  the  Church,  or  which  appeared  lo  him 
doobtftd,  and  ic  seemed  impaSHble  to  declare  all  these 
podnetsofaninraUibleaDtluiriCy.  It  became  necena- 
ly,  therdbre,  Co  specify  some  distinctive  mariu  by  which 
f  really  infallible  deei^on  of  a  pope  mighc  be  recog- 
■iied,  or  Co  flu  certain  omditians,  in  the  absence  of 
wbieh  the  prooonncement  is  not  (o  be  regarded  as  in- 
Ua4c    AiHl  thna,  alnee  the  IStb  century,  then  pens 
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np  the  famous  diatinctlon  of  papal  deci^nns  promulg^ 
ted  ex  mlAedra,  and  therefore  dugmuically,  and  with- 
out any  possibility  of  etior.  By  means  of  this  ingen- 
ious distinction,  aome  of  the  most  inconvenient  decisions 
of  popee,  which  it  was  deorable  to  except  from  the  priv 
il<^  of  infallibility  generally  asserted  in  other  case^ 
could  be  explained  away.  Thus  pope  Honorius,  in  the 
dogmatic  letter  which  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 


juncil,  ai 


Ithei 


y  Nicolaa  I  to  the  Bulgarian  Church  that 
iniscered  simply  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  valid,' 
uwd  to  be  Judgments  given  by  the  popes  as 
T  of  other  li 


posed  by  the  theidogians  advocating  infallibility,  hut 
oidy  two  were  commonly  received,  viz.  BelLarmioe's, 
that  the  papal  decree  must  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church;  andCelkit'Sithatbe  must  anatbemacizcali  who 
dinent  liom  his  teaching.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
which  is  taught  by  the  moat  prominent  dogmatic  writer 
of  the  order  In  the  present  century,  Perrone  (Pnrltd. 
7%vA:9.viii,«97,  Lou  vain,  1B4S),  and  received  by  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  order,  the  pope  is  liable  to  err  vriwa 
he  addreaaea  an  instruction  Co  the  French  or  Geraan 
Church  only;  and,  moreover,  h la  infallibility  becomes 
very  questionable  whenever  he  omits  to  denounce  an 
anathema  on  all  dtaeentients.  Since  the  time  of  Bellar- 
mine, the  infalliUlily  bypothesiB  haa  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  moat  radical 
portion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  other  schoola  within  the  Catholic  Chureh  on  the 
other.  A  number  of  aynods,  bishops,  and  prominent 
cheologians,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  Catholie 
Chunh  of  several  conntiiea,  put  themselvea  on  record 
against  the  doctrine,  for  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jesuits  and  other  Ultramontane  wiicers  incessantly 
strove  to  gain  friends  among  bishope,  clergy,  and  laity, 
and,  in  pvticular,  among  the  sovereigns. 

When  pope  I^ua  IX  intimated  his  intenticai  to  con- 
voke a  council  for  the  definition  of  the  doctrine,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  Cbe  doc- 
trine, and  at  least  one  of  them,  the  French  bishop  Ha- 
ret  (bjihop  of  Sura  m  parHbui  uifid^  and  dean  of  (ha 
theological  hculty  of  Paris),  published  an  elabonla 
wwk  (On  tht  Getml  CowkH  and  Ikt  public  Praa)  Co 

fbandation  of  the  Church.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment againsC  papal  infallibility  is  as  follows;  Accord- 
ing lo  Che  holy  Scriptures  the  Church  is  a  limited  mon- 
aichy.  which  stands  imder  the  common  rule  of  the  pope 
and  the  bishops.  The  history  of  the  councils  is  at  ieasC 
as  much  In  (kvor  of  the  divhie  right  of  the  blafaopa  aa 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  chair.  Freedom  of  dia- 
cusnon,  voce  by  majority,  a  Juridical  examination  of  the 
apostolic  decrees,  and  in  certain  coses  a  right  to  con- 
demn the  doctrines  and  the  person  of  the  pope — tfaeae 
are  tights  which  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  psniclpa- 
tion  of  the  bishops  in  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  holy 
falher.  But  these  rights  do  noC  extend  far  enough  Ui 
give  the  episcopal  body  a  snpremacy  over  Che  pope,  and 
the  latter  therefore  exercisea,  in  general,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  snpremacy.  He  summons  the  council,  presides 
over  it,  dissolves  it,  and  sanctions  its  decrees.  In  a 
word,  he  always  remains  the  head  of  the  Church,  If, 
however,  the  changea  desired  by  s  certain  school  ore 
made,  the  Church  will  cease  to  be  a  limited,  and  become 
an  absolute  monarchy.  This  would  be  a  complete  rev- 
olution; but  what  is  truly  divine  is  unchangeable,  and, 
consequently,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
chanjted,  it  ceases  to  be  divine.  Pius  IX,  in  his  bull 
littffabHii  Dau,  hai  himself  said  of  doctrine,  Crttcal  in 
todem  aftuMj  tn  eadgm  Kittntia  ,■  but  Che  new  dogma 
would  load  to  a  development  of  doctrine  in  alio  soua,  n 
aUa  taUailia.  It  would  therefore  amount  to  a  denial 
of  Che  divinity  of  the  Church.  "  If  ic  were  realized,' 
exclaims  the  bishop,  "  whac  a  Criumph  woold  ic  be  to 
ttaeeMmieeofUiaChurehl    They  would  call  the  aaer^ 
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OBtioiu  or  CfDturin,  and  hitHary  iUelf,  ■■  witnCMe* 
against  Cathulicieni ;  abe  would  be  cnuhed  by  the 
weight  oT  opposing;  testitnonyj  the  holy  Scripture*,  the 
btbera,  wid  the  cuundli  would  rige  in  judgment  against 
her.  They  would  bury  u*  in  our  ihuDe,  and  from  the 
desert  atheism  would  tite  more  powerfot  and  threaLen- 
ing  than  ever"  (ii,  878). 

When  the  council  met  (Dec  8,  1869)  it  waa  aoon 
ftmnd  that  there  were,  with  regard  ti>  thii  queation, 
three  parties  among  the  taahopa :  one,  which  regarded 
the  promulgation  at  tliia  new  doctrine  aa  the  beat  and 
oxwt  urgent  work  the  councii  should  attend  to ;  the  aeo- 
ond,  which  petitioned  the  pope  against  this  doctrine, 
which  they  believed  would  be  at  least  a  great  Numtding- 
block  far  ail  noii-Calholica,  and  even  fiiT  a  gnat  many 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  third,  wtiich  was 
in  IkTor  of  a  compromise,  would  have  some  regard  lor 
the  ai^unients  adduced  by  the  second  class,  aad  thei»- 
tbre,  instead  of  promolffaling  in  unmistakable  and  bold 
clearness  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  would  attain 
the  same  end  in  a  less  ol^nsive  way,  by  inculcating  the 
doty  of  an  absolute  submission  to  every  deciuon  of  the 
pope  in  matters  of  faith.  The  majority  of  the  bishops 
ngued  a  petition  Ibr  the  promulgation  of  infaUihility, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Uemun  lushop  of  Pa- 
derbom,  and  received  410  signatures.  The  counter  ad- 
dreaa  (or,  rather,  counter  addreases)  against  the  infatli' 
bilitj  was  lugned  by  162  bishops,  among  whom  were  SO 
Americans,  46  Frenchmen,  87  (iermans  and  AusUians, 
19  Orientals,  2  Portuguese,  14  Hungarians,  S  English- 
Den,  and  15  Italians.  The  address  of  the  middle  party, 
which  desired  to  eflect  a  compromiBe,  waa  drawn  up  by 
the  arcbtiishop  of  Baltimore.  The  address  sgainst  the 
procUmation  of  the  doctiine  of  inCaUibility,  drawn  up 
by  the  cardinal  archbishop  Raoscher,  of  Vienna,  is 
couched  in  the  most  Bubmiasive  expiessiiHis,  assures  the 
boly  father  of  the  devotedness  of  all  tlie  bishops  to  the 
^wstotical  see,  and  continues:  "It  would  not  be  right 
to  ignore  that  many  difficulties,  arising  from  exprea- 
aions  or  actions  of  the  Church  falheia  fnim  the  docu- 

lemain,  which  must  be  thoroughly  explained  before  it 
would  be  admisdble  l«  lay  this  doctrine  before  the 
Christian  people  as  one  revealed  by  God.  But  our 
minds  revolt  agiiinst  a  conuoveraial  discnsuon  of  this 
question,  and  confidently  implore  thy  kindneaa  not  to 
lay  upon  us  the  dnty  of  such  a  transaction.  As  we, 
moreover,  exerdee  the  episcopal  functiona  among  great 
Catholic  nationa,  we  know  their  condition  fhnn  daily 
intarcoune-,  hence  we  are  aatisfied  that  the  asked-for 
doctrinal  decision  will  oDei  weapons  (o  the  enemies  of 
religion,  in  order  Co  excite  arersiim  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, even  of  men  of  good  character,  and  we  are  co- 
tain  that  this  decision  would  offer,  at  least  in  Europe, 
an  opportunity  «h  a  pretext  to  the  governments  of  our 
ooontries  (o  make  encroachments  upon  the  rights  which 
have  remained  to  the  Church.  We  have  concluded  to 
lay  this  before  thy  holiness,  with  the  sincerity  which 
we  owe  to  the  £tther  of  the  faithful,  and  we  ask  thee 
that  the  doctrinal  opinion,  the  sanction  of  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  address,  be  not  submitted  to  the  counc 
fbr  consideration."  Among  the  ^gners  are,  besides  t> 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Vienna,  neariy  all  the  archbial 
opa  of  (Germany  aud  Austria;  in  [particular,  the  cardin 
•rchbishop  of  Prague,  Che  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Ui 
nich,  Bamberg,  and  others.  The  bishops  who  signed 
this  remonstrance  against  the  promulgatitHi  of  papal ' 
bllibility  as  a  doctrine  confined  themselves  lo  urging 
the  inopportuneness.  Only  a  few  plainly  expreased 
themselves  sgeinst  the  dogma  itself  But  what  Ihe 
bishops  failed  lo  do,  the  catholic  scholars,  especially 
those  of  Germany,  did  so  emphatically  that  their  pro- 
tcats  against  the  ultra  papal  theories,  and  against  the 
whole  spirit  prevailing  in  Kome,  made  a  profound  sen- 
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verity  of  Munich,  in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  Aag^ 
burfffr  2aiutifff  and  since  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  an 
enlarged  form  {fra^gmigmjiir  lUe  Baekift  da  Concslr^ 
Ratisbon,  lgC9>,  aubjectetl  ch«  addresa  of  the  tasboiia 
who  asked  for  the  prgmulgation  of  infallibility  to  Iha 
most  crushing  ^(icism.  Dr.  Dbllinger  says  of  Ibis 
petition  of  the  champions  of  papal  inEallibility  that 
henceforth  "one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human 
beings  are  to  be  forced,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  everlasting  damnation,  to 
believe  and  to  ptofeaa  that  which  hitherto  the  Chuich 
has  kK  believed,  mot  taught,"  The  procIamslicD  t4 
this  dogma,  be  says,  would  be  an  "alteration  in  tbc 
faith  and  doccrine  of  Ihe  Church  such  as  Anj  nerrr  boi 
Aaard  iff  met  Ciriitiamlg  ma  Jim  fimnifJ."  The 
whole  foundation  of  the  Church  would  thereby  be  aScct- 
ed.  Dr.  DdUinger  shows  conclitsively  that  until  the 
16th  century  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  waa  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  that,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  eai~ 
dinal  Bellarmine,  it  could  only  be  supported  by  the  tt>- 
timony  of  ludorian  decretals,  which  are  forgtd,  and 
Chose  of  Cyril,  which  are  x  fiction. 

The  views  of  Bollinger  and  Gratry  teceired  the  em- 
phaljc  assent  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Catholic  scbol- 
ara  of  Germany  and  France.  The  governments  ef 
France,  Austria,  Portugal,  i^wn,  Bavaria,  and  other 
Catholic  countries  inslnicted  Ihdr  ministers  in  Borne  to 
enter  an  earnest  pmcest  against  a  doctrine  which  woobi 
compel  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chizrdi  to 
believe  in  the  right  of  the  pope  to  choose  king*  and  re- 
leaae  tbeir  sahjecti  fnim  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Evefk 
some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  in  panioLbii  the 
cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  and  UebopHe- 
fele  of  Rottenburg,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  learn- 
ed bishop  of  the  council,  published  pamphlets  against 
the  doginatitation  of  infallibility  while  it  was  diacnaed 
by  the  council.  But  all  this  opposition  fuled  to  make 
the  least  impressian  upon  the  majority  of  Ihe  basbopb 
From  the  opening  of  the  cotindl,  the  inbllibiliiCa  ehowid 
themsdvn  so  uncomptomiiuig  that  they  tefuaed  is  ^t« 
to  the  minarity  even  one  lin^  lepceaentatire  in  the 
important  commiaalon  on  dogmatical  qootioik^  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  embraced  the  name  of  every  biahop 
who,  by  writings,  influence,  or  otherwise,  had  gained  a 
prominent  poailion  asadefender  of  infalliUlity:  in  par- 
ticular, archbishop  Hanning,ofWeB(minster;  atchbish- 
op  Dechampa,  of  Halines ;  archlnsbap  Spalding,  of  Bal- 
timore; bu^op  Martin,  of  Padeibotn ;  Inabop  Fie,  at 
Poitiers ;  the  Armenian  patriarch  HsMun,  of  Conatagiti- 
nople.  The  discussion  of  the  qnestioa  conuneoead  am 
the  13th  of  May.  The  tcktma  waa  onpiiaed  in  a  pfe> 
amble  and  four  chapters,  and  was  known  to  form  Ihe 
first  part  of  thedogrnaliccooatitntian  DtEtdaia  Ctrw- 
H.  The  debate  is  known  to  have  been  long  and  ani- 
mated, many  bishops  entering  a  very  earnest  proteat 
against  the  promulgation  of  such  an  iiinovaCiiiD.  Bish- 
op Scroeemayer,  of  Bcenia  and  Sirmium,  in  Croatia ; 
liisbop  Dupanloup,  of  Orieans,  in  France ;  an^bisla:^ 
Darboy,  of  Paris;  bishop  Hefele,  of  Rottenburg,  in  WU^ 
temberg;  cardinal  archbishopRanscher,ofVienna;  car- 
diiud  archbishop  prince  ScbwaRoibtrg,  of  Pngtie,  ■■ 
mentioned  as  chose  hiabopt  who  spoke  with  the  gnat* 
eet  effect  sgainst  the  pr^naed  doctrine.  The  rrgala- 
tions  of  the  council  made  it  lawM  tta  ten  prelalca  la 
petition  for  the  closing  of  a  diacnasloai  the  prapoal  be- 
ing then  put  to  the  vote  of  all  the  fathers,  and  the  ma- 
jority deciding.  >Vhen  fifty-fire  speeches  had  beea 
made  on  the  schema  in  general,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  sent  a  petition  for  claaiiig  the  general  diacuasioa, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  great  diMstiafaetif 
of  the  opponenla  of  infallibility,  a  nnmber  of  whom  al- 
dreseed  to  the  pope  a  protest  gainst  the  ckning  of  ibe 
'.bad  deprived  tbe  coancfloT  the 
the  argamenu  against  tbe  new 
doctrine.  1'he  discusrion  of  Ihe  schema  aa  regards  Ihtf 
id  Ihe  several  parts  having  been  c6mpMed,  ■ 
taken  according  to  the  ngulalioiu  in  a  goiari 


INFALLIBILITY 


or,  irilh  pfaotf,  or  fAieri/vzta  UMiihin,  or  Mi»f)fa- 
oT.  The  mult  wu  u  rullom:  451  fiaadt,  63  ^aalt 
jiala  imodawi,  utd  88  non-pJuoML  Hvms  of  the  pbccM 
JoxU  iiialum  rBcocnmended  the  ivwrtion  of  worcU  IhU 
would  make  the  decree  dearer  and  •tiongtr.  The  ache- 
Ba  na  aoeordioglir  altaced,  and  the  amendintota  wen 
nUiaed  m  the  geuv  nl  coagngUioa,  held  Silurda)-,  Juli 
18.  The  final  (tep  vrai  thm  lakea,  m  the  fuuith  pahlic 
■EMonof  tbeeouDciI,on  thelSthof  Jul;.  The  roll  of 
(hememhen  vai  a^n  called,  nhoi  &U  annrend  ^O* 
oM,  3  replied  mnt^iiactt,  and  lOfl  were  absent,  tome  be- 
caoae  nek,  Ibe  far  greater  number  not  willing  to  voCa 
fomcablj.  Ab  Hon  u  the  nault  waa  made  knowa  af- 
flciall3r  la  Piut  tX,  he  annouDced  the  (act  of  all  with 
the  cjcceptioD  of  two  having  given  a  farorable  i-ote, 
"  Wbenrore,'  he  continued, "  bj  Tittue  of  our  apoalolic 
autbocily,  with  the  approval  of  the  aaercd  couDcil,  we 
dedae,  GonHnii,and  apfonre  the  dsciea  and  eammajoat 
nad."  The  loUawing  U  a  bithful  Uanalatiiin  of  chap- 
tor  iv  of  the  ai^wma,  which  treata  of  papal  infalUbilit}' 
QfUtlJ^/aUaUAuOioraiiitfthtllomaHPimlj/iHTuaM- 
Au.— This  bolT  Me  balh  eter  held— (he  anbroten  cmtom 
.^...,  ™ — .  ._.,. -andtheiBCnnienlcalcooncita. 


.    lallr  In  wUcb  the  £aat  Joined  with  the  Weal 

oflUth  andot  ebirltrJiaTa  declared,  thai  In  Ihia 

"ilch  the  Roman  ponlllT  holda  otai 

BB  incceeaor  of  Peter,  the  prince  ol 

alao  enotilned  the  BOpreme  powM 

Thaa  the  blbera  of  the  Ainnh 

-  ■■     ■  i»in        - 

'keep  ibe 


Bpoatollc  prlmacT, 
tSe  ODiTenal  Chnr 

llM  aooallea,  Ih) 

if  sBiboiiiatlTe 

Coandl  ofCoiui j.. 

tbclrpirdeceaaon,  pat  TiH 

"The  flnt  law  of  Hlratlon  !•  tn  keep  ibe 

blth.     And  wbeiwathe  wordaoroarLard 

cannot  be  paned  br,  who  Hid.  Tboa  art  Peter,  and  ipoi 
tbla  rock  1  wUt  bnlld  mj  Cbareh  (Hatt.  ivl,  IB),  tbeai 
worda,  which  he  epake,art  piored  tnie  by  tacU;  tar  li 
tba  apoalolic  aee  the  Catholic  religion  haa  eier  bean  pre 
aerred  nnnuliei].  and  Ibe  bol^  doetilne  baa  bean  ao 
Bwinced.  Tberatiire,  wlablng  never  to  be  aeparated  [ron. 
the  fkltb  and  leachlnK  of  (hit  Bee,we  bnpe  to  be  wortbr 
to  abide  in  thai  one  omnmuDlon  which  the  apoatoltc  see 
pteachae.  In  wblch  I*  the  Hill  and  tme  Umineaa  of  the 
Cbrlatian  rellj^nn."  {Fonnola  of  St.  Uormladaa,  pope, 
aa  propiMcd  bj  Hadrian  II  to  the  fathen  of  the  eigbtb 
Oanoral  Council  (CaneMnllnopla,  IV>,  and  anbacrlbed  bj 

8a,  loo,  the  Oreeka,  witli  the  apprmal  of  the  lacond 
CoaBcllDrLTona,Dn>fei«ed  that  the  hair  Roman  Chnith 
tuMa  aw  Ike  nnfvenal  Catholic  Cbonh  a  anpreme  and 
fall  prtmacT  and  baadahlp,  which  aha  (mthfulljr  and  hmn- 
bly  acknowledgea  thai  aba  received,  with  fliloen  of  pow- 
er, trom  the  Lord  bimtelf  In  hleieed  Peter,  tba  pHnce  or 

.„j  _,.,. ,._  -._. •— -a  poniWIathe 

laboandta  ' 


dlhelmih  oftheUUi,  aOkiranvanealionaarlaeeon- 
nlDf  Uth.  tber  ■hoold  be  decided  b;  her  Judament. 
— a,  fliiallv,  the  Conncll  uf  Florence  dafloed  thai  tba  Ro- 
man pontllT  It  "^ ■ .-"--■-.  — ....-t._i    ... 


id  of  the  apoatlea,  of  whom  th< 
:ceaanr ;  tod  aa  ahe,  berond  the 
id_Ihe  truth  of  the  UUi,  ao^  Ifai 

Ivthe 

Iritth' 

and  that  to  bun.  In  the  bleiaed  Peier,  watiilvM  bj  onr 
Lord  Jeana  Cbrlat  (tall  power  of  feedloj,  and  nUIni,  end 
(werDlafc  tbe  nnlrertal  Choreh  (John  iil,  ItklT). 
In  order  to  talU]  thlt  piatoni  charge,  our  pndeoetaon 
'  bave  ever  labored  nnwearledlj  to  ipread  tbe  aarluu  doc- 
trlna  at  Chrlit  among  alt  tbe  netlona  of  Ibe  earib,  and 
with  •qoal  care  bave  watched  to  pneerve  It  pure  and  nn- 
ehaanil  where  II  had  haeo  received.  Wheiafere  the  bltb- 
opt  of  the  whole  world,  lomeilnaa  alogljr,  aometlaKa  aa- 
Bembled  In  nnod«,  blbiwlnK  the  loos-aetablltbed  enaiom 
of  tlM  cbotchea  (St.  Cirll,  Aieiaod..  and  St  Caleat.  Pap.), 
and  Ibe  Ibrm  of  ancient  rale  (8L  Innocent  I  to  Connclfi 
of  Carthage  and  MUavl),  referred  lo  thia  apoaloHc  eee 
Ihoaedangeneipeclallj  which  aroaa  In  mallen  of  fkith, 
In  order  that  Injarlea  lo  hlth  might  beat  be  healed  there 
when  tbe  bitb  cooM  never  foil  jBl.  Bernard,  iplMt  IM). 
And  the  Roman  pootLb,  woighliia  the  condition  of  timet 
tod  clrcnmataDcei,  tomeMmEe  callins  Imieiher  general 
coondla,  or  (iMnE  the  Jadgnenl  of  the  CEnrth  acattered 
though  the  world,  aometlmta  cooanltlna  narilculir  tji)- 
ada,  toniellmrg  nalng  mcb  other  aide  aa  dVvtne  ProtldeDce 
eapbllcd,  dellned  that  Lhoee  doctrlnea  ibonld  be  held 
which,  bj  tbe  aid  of  God,  the;  knew  to  be  conruRnable  lo 
tbe  bidvBcrlptoiee  and  the  apoalolic'  ~ 

Hot;  Okaet  It  not  promlaad  tn  the  i 
that  tbcj  Diay  mate  known  new  di 
bin,  bat  that,  thmngh  hi*  aaaltUnce 

nard  and  bubrallv  tel  forth  tbe  rev< 

tbe  apoMIe^  that  la,  the  depoalt  orfalih. 


I  of  Pair 


llvered  bv 
thli  their 
have  an- 

-„ -. nfSt.Pe. 

t*  aver  remalm  (tee  frnm  all  error,  according  to  the  dU 
tiaa  prcaalaa  of  oar  Lord  and  Barionr  made  lo  Ibe  prince 


Voaiollc  leaeblni;  all  Ibt 

taaced,  and  the  holv  orthndov  docton 

a,  hODwInirmon  certainly-    " 
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of  the  apnaliaa  i  t  have  prayed  fur  thee  that  thy  IhKb  hn 
mil,  andTthou,  belna  once  cunverled.  conBrm  th  v  bnlhreo. 
(C'iri(,SLAgalhii.BFtO>lfnip.a  Omr.  rKmrn.KfomrDlL) 
n... — t ...-_.-  ., — 1.  uul  of  tilth  Which  (linanof 


Therelbre  Ibia  gift  oflrnih, 


r  and  hit  ■ 


rain  I 


high  oSce  tor  the 

__ . „ nnlveraal  dock  of 

chiiat  thonld  be  tnreed  away  from  itae  poltooout  food  of 
emir  andaboaldbe  noortabed  with  the  food  orheavenljr 
docirlne.asd  that.  Iba  oocaaloo  oftchlam  being  removed, 
Ibe  entire  Chnich  tboald  be  preaerved  one,  and,  planted  on 
her  fooDdalloD,  thooM  ttand  drm  agalnal  the  galea  of  hen. 
Nevenbain*,  ahice  In  Iblapreeeni  ace,  when  Ihetavlng 


ipoatoUc  oflicalt  eiceKKngly  needed,  Iben 

—■ '  '-  -ilhorlty,  we  Judge  It  al- 

■■— ' —  ■"—  prerogative 


uwethor  neeetaarr  to  tolemul*  dcclan 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  ofOod  haa 
M  the  tnpreme  ptMaml  ofllce. 

Where  Fore,  filthfally  adhering  In  Ibe  tradition 
down  from  Ibe  coaunenceraenl  of  the  CbHtllan  I 


lorv  of  God  oar  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Calbo- 
llfnoD,  and  the  ealvatlon  of  Cbrltllan  peopiea,wilb 
■..., •.! 1 11  — s  leach  and  deOne 


the  ipuroballon  ofihe  aacred  council, 
li  ID  be  n  doctrine  divinely  revealed, 
man  pontiff  »e«fct  ax  eotAadriL  that  li 
clae  of  hit  omca  of  paelor  and  teachc 
* '      '  '      of  hit  tuj 


hen  In  tba  eier- 

)t  all  Chriatlana, 

n^niaHiiiE  ■ntborily,  lie  de- 

morala  It  to  be  beld  bj  the 

..   ._.   ........  ,  throngh  Ibe  divine  aatlal- 

romlaed  to  bim  iu  the  bleated  Paler,  that  InblllbU- 


lloei  that  n  docirlna  of: 

lly  with  which  Ibe  divine  Redeemer  willed  hit 

be  endowed,  in  dellnlng  a  doctrine  of  faith  and  morale: 
and  therefore  ihattDcb  drflnitlona  of  tbe  Roman  ponlllr 
are  Irreformable  of  themtelvea,  and  not  by  force  of  the 
content  of  tbe  Chnrch  tt 

-' lhallr«.un.., 

'Bnlilnn,  lethln 
In  tbe  public  wnl 
BaiUlcmln"-  - 


imdict  Ihli  0 


which  Ood  forbid,  to  con- 
imnly  relabrat- 


[«;." 


uf  [he  IncamaU 


Ibe  elehleenth  day  of  Jnly,  la  the  Iweot' 
ponllacate.  Iu  eit. 

Joaam,  Biauor  or  St,  PoT.vn, 

EmrrilarTi  uf  Oir  Otutctl  iif  tht  Yattcan. 

The  expectation .  that  aome  of  the  bishopawho  op- 
poeed  infallibility  at  tbe  council  would  pcniat  in  their 
oppoaition,  and  decline  lo  promulgate  the  new  doctrine 
in  their  diocctca,  wai  not  fulfillnL  The  biahopa  not 
only  tutmitted  themaelret,  but  forced  also  their  dioceae* 
lo  tubmit.  In  German)'  ■  number  of  the  moat  promi- 
nent theological  tehoUrt  were  removwl  from  their  chur^ 
and  tmpendcd  Ernm  their  prieaUy  functiona,  tot  refoaing 
to  cam|jy  with  tlie  dtotandi  of  Rome.  Thua  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  receir«d  a  new  doetiiDe 
which,  in  ilie  opinbn  of  many  tbeokgiana  who  op  to 
that  lime  had  bean  regarded  througbout  the  Church  at 
her  ableM  tehokn^  radically  changea  the  character  of 
the  Chuich. 

According  to  the  oinnioa  of  Dr.  Dollingcr,  more  bat 
been  writtea  on  thia  nibject  during  the  laat  one  bnii> 
dred  and  thirty  jeam  than  on  any  other  pdnt  of 
Church  liiBlory  during  fifteen  hnndred  yean.  The 
moet  important  work  on  the  tutifect,  thatof  Janui  ( Tkt 
Popt  <md  tie  Council),  at  well  aa  the  workt  of  Maret, 
Dollinger,  Haiatre,  and  leveral  workt  of  former  ccntu- 
ri»,  have  already  been  noticed.  Other  important  worita 
lieMing  on  tbe  lubjeet  are  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ac  RaHaae 
PrimaHui  Schnder  (Jeeuit),i;ic  i'lalale Romama  (vol 
i,FKiburg,lB62;  voi  ii,  Vienna,  1866) ;  Philipp,  A'irob- 
mreol/  (roL  v) ;  Rudit,  Prtra  Romaaa  (Menu,  1869) ; 
Deachampa  (archbiahop  of  Halinea),  L'/n/allibiJili  du 
PtgM  (Halinea,  1869) ;  Gntn,LiiU>vM  lar  t lufuUibUili 
du  Pope  (Pari*,  1869, 1870) ;  Weninger  (Jeeuit),  Tit  lit- 
/iitiiU%o/lAc/^fM(andnnati,1869);  Herganrolher, 
.1a<i-Jcaii«(WunbuTg.l8T0)i  Frahahammpr.Zur  Wiir- 
diglu^  drr  Vi^ditbarkrit  del  I'npiUi  undd.Kircke  (Hu- 
-  ■  1809);  Bickell,  (Irundrjiir  die  U-'/MUirkrit  dn 
\aK*ertuuipttt  (HUntter,  1870) ;  Rtunchcr  (cardi- 
rchbiahop  of  Vienna),  {Mfnrd'ibnriTuinJdni  de  n- 
/aBHUilalii  rccfarin  tab^o  (Ffaples,  INTO,  Bgainit  the 
dogmalixation  of  infallibility) ;  Klcut(.ren  {Jcaiiit),  D« 
Roimad  Potl^fieit  Saprema  polrtlalt  ducnuH  (Naplet, 
1870);  Schmiti,  III  drr  PnpM  penOtdich  u^rhUmrf 
(Uonich,  I870>  The  fuilest  account  of  the  pioceedingt 
uftbe  couDcil  relative  to  the  doemaliztlion  ofinfUli- 
bilily  it  giveo  in  QuiriDui,  Rimiidtt  Britft  eom  <7o*ciI 
(Munich,  1870).    (A.J.&) 


INFANT  BAPTISM 

Znfimt  Bapttam.    S«t  BApnm ;  Pjcdobaptibii. 

Infant  Communion.  KotwiUuUnding  the  *[»■- 
Ub'i  direction,  "  Let  ■  man  ejumine  hiiUNlf.  ind  bd  let 
him  eu  of  tlut  biewl,  uid  drink  of  that  cup"  (1  Cor.  si, 
SS),  whicb  BO  cUuly  puinu  to  «  mature  ago  wbeo  man 
ii  capable  of  Klf-examinatlDn  a*  ■  raqoiuu  in  (lioac 
wbo  approach  the  Lord's  table,  wc  And  inftola  admit- 
ted to  bcif  comrauDiffii  a*  earij  ■■  in  the  Bd  century. 
The  flnt  innlancea  oT  it  occurred  in  (he  Korth-Arricao 
Cbareh.  Cyprian,  in  hia  Traelalia  da  lapiit  (p.  139,  cd. 
Oendorf ),  apeaiia  of  chikiren  who  at  tlieir  entrance  into 
tbe  world  partook  of  the  body  and  tilood  of  the  Lord 
(ethm  «1  pocalum  dominieuiH.) ;  he  further  givtm  the  ex- 
ample of  a  girl  {purllii)  whom  a  deacon  had  obliged  to 
partake  of  the  cup,  but  who  could  not  reUin  what  ahe 
bad  taken  became  ahe  had  pnvioualy,  by  her  nurae'i 
fault,  partaken  of  bread  dipped  into  wine,  and  had  made 
an  offering  to  idola.  Thii  pnctlce  of  infant  conittiunion 
waa  undoubtedly  connected  with  infant  baptiam,  and,  aa 
•  n^on  for  il,  Augnatina  lay*  down  the  principle  that, 
unlen  we  partake  of  the  Supper  of  tbe  Lord,  to  which 
DO  one  can  be  regularly  admitted  who  ia  not  baptized, 
we  can  bare  no  life  in  ua  (John  ri,  63) ;  and  thia,  be 
maialaina,  appliM  aa  well  to  children  aa  (o  men  {t'piit. 
W.adHimif,:  j;p.l06,amtraduairpaltiliuPitag.i,12; 
Btnto  nit,  dc  rerUt  apotloL  de  prteaL  neii/,  i,  SO).  The 
aame  leaaona  arc  given  by  bis  conUDiporary,  Innocent 
I.lnsbopofKome  (416),  in  hii  letter  to  Augualme  and 
to  tbe  Council  of  Milevi:  Aug,  <p.  S8,  "Parvuloa  Mer- 
na  vim  pivmiii  etiam  nne  b^rtianatia  gratia  donari 
poaae  perfatum  eat;  niai  euim  mandncaverint  camem 
Chriati  et  Inberint  aanguinem  ^u^  oon  habebunt  vitam 
in  se  i|iaia.'  From  a  limilar  pinnt  of  view,  Gelaaius  1, 
pope  of  Borne,  writes  about  A.D.  496,  "No  one  should 
vesture  to  ecdude  any  child  rnrni  thia  aacramenl,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  altain  to  eternal  bfe."  But  aa 
early  a*  the  9th  century,  Vulgoidus,  the  Augustine  of 
diat  ceotofy,  advocated  the  rite  of  baptism,  only  lug- 
goting  that  tqr  it  "  children  were  incorpoiated  into 
Christ,  and  BO  partook  of  his  fleah  andUood."  The  cna- 
tom  oontinaed,  howerer,  in  the  Weateni  Cbnicfa,  lo  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  JgacruwiwtarMiiw  irfGieg- 
ocy  I,  and  in  tbe  old  Ordo  Amanu,  ve  And  paaaaKCS  in 
which  it  is  ezpreaaly  stated.  Thus  tbe  latter  recom- 
mesids  that  after  baptism  children  aboDld  not  be  permit- 
ted to  taste  food  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
aboold  not  even  be  nnrsed  except  in  case  of  ataobite  ne- 
ceeaity.  We  find  the  same  in  Alcuin's  De  AJHc,,  where 
it  ia  exprosly  directed  that,  whenever  a  bishop  is  piea- 
ent,  baptism  sbould  be  immediately  fidlowed  by  confir- 
mation,  and  then  by  communion.  In  tbe  synodal  de- 
crees of  Walter  of  Orleans,  in  tbe  same  century,  we  And 
that  prints  are  always  lo  have  the  Encbarist  ready,  so 
that  if  a  child  should  be  taken  ill  it  shoold  not  be  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  cialiaim.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury th  inquest  iuii  ofinrant  communion  gave  rise  to  con- 
troverucB.  Thus  Paschaiius  Ralbertus  maintained  that 
ehlldien  dying  before  communion  were  not  therefore  in 
danger,  nnce  by  baptism  they  had  already  entered  into 
communion  with  Christ.  Still,  in  tbe  llth  century,  we 
find  Radulpbus  Ardens  saying  (/fom,  tn  dis  PatAa  de 
Adiar.  tKcai.)  that  it  is  preacribed  (tlattihim)  that  chil- 
dren shoidd  receive  commmiion,  at  least  with  tbe  cup, 
noa  after  being  baptized,  so  ihjst  "  they  might  not  be 
io  danger  of  dying  without  that  neceseary  sacrament." 
Hugo  of  St.Tichir  also  recommends  infant  communion, 
where  it  can  lake  place  without  danger,  but  rnnaiks 
that  this  custom  had  already  fallen  into  disuse  in  lus 
time,  the  practice  only  remaining  for  tbe  priest  (o  give 
the  newly-baptiied  child  a  little  ordinary  wine,  instead 
of  tbe  blood  of  Christ,  which  practice  he  condemns. 
Soon  after  lhi^  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  forbade  giving 
children  unconsHrated  wafers,  ami  thus  the  custom  was 
loM  in  tbe  Callican  Church.  In  Oeimany  traces  are  lo 
be  found  of  it  at  a  still  later  period ;  the  thing  ended  in 
a  mere  senselos  superstition.  Tbe  Council  of  Trent 
oondemna  the  principle  of  tbe  necessity  tl  infrat  com- 
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mmdoD,  aaying  that  tba  practice  anae  In  the  iJilbhi> 
stameaof  the  early  agea,  and  that  the  (athen  bad  aoS- 
dcot  groundi  (be  InDadadng  it  io  tbeir  day*,  witbow 
ila  bong  made  a  i>eceaalty  of  (alvatioa ;  wbereAiav  Ibc 
naaga  eould  lawfully  be  altered  and  dropped  (Sees.  xja). 
In  Ihe  Greek  Church  we  tad  poaagea  of  boiba  tfaeo- 
logiani,  which  in  their  espositioD  of  tbe  doctiiiM  olhap- 
tism  would  seem  lo  imply  that  tbey  rejected  this  imm 
sity  of  inbnt  oommunion  based  oa  John  vi,  6S ;  for  tkey 
deiignate  the  tbrma  sacrament  aa  a  puriflcstioD  thnugfa 
the  blood  of  Chriat,  a  panaUng  of  the  I^mb  of  God, 
etc  Yet  infant  ocsqannioD  waa  one  of  the  caiiy  |m<- 
tiees  in  that  church,  as  ia  evident  fton  the  fact  that  ia 
tbe  ApotUlie  OmMalioiu  (viii,  IS)  i> 
mended  to  bring  their  children  w'  ' 
ion,  and  children  are  counted  among  thoee  who  partake 
oftbeLard'BSupper(viii,lS).  (Comp. Stanley, /fuC e/" 
r*e£aiten>(7tarcA,p.I18,119.)  This  ctHtODi  is  alao  de~ 
fended  by  Pseudo-Diaoynu*  (Awr.  EetL  vii,  1 1)  againat 
the  pnbne,  who  considered  it  tidicukma.  The  (imA 
Church  still  upholds  inCuit  communim.  Aocordiog  to 
c9),  childm 


The  Homan  Church  and  all  Prouataot  chnrcbea  now 
agree  in  r^ecting  infant  commnnbm.  Ncvertbeleasi, 
there  have  been  a  few  advocaU*  of  the  practice  evea 
among  Pioteatanla  in  modem  timu.  Among  tbe  aiaat 
priKninent  of  them  is  Pierce  {^Ettoy  om  tlie  Eurkariil, 
London,  \&H),  wbo  arguea  for  the  ptacticc  (1)  on  the 
gnxmd  of  primitive  naage;  (S)  frara  Scriplon.  The 
latter  argument  is  "that  Christians  succeeding  to  the 
Jews  ai  God's  people,  and  being  gisfted  upon  that 
atodi,  iheiT  iofants  have  a  right  to  aU  tbe  privilege*  cf 
whkb  they  are  capable,  till  fbrfrlted  by  some  immoral- 
ities; and,  eoiiaequenlly,  have  a  right  lo  partake  of  thi* 
ordinance,  as  the  Jewish  children  lud  to  eat  of  the  pas*- 
over  and  other  sacriftcts ;  besides  this,  be  pkada  iboaa 
testa  which  speak  of  (be  Lord'*  Supper  as  recdved  \tj 
all  Christians.  Tin  most  obvious  answer  w  all  this  i* 
that  which  is  taken  ftom  the  incapacity  of  infanta  to 
examine  themselves,  and  diacem  the  Lcnd'a  body ;  bM 
be  answeiB  that  this  precept  is  only  f^ven  to  pciaooa 
capable  of  nndentanding  and  complying  with  it,  aa 
those  whicb  require  faith  in  order  lo  bapdsni  are  inter- 
prvted  hy  the  Pnloba^itists.  As  for  hi*  argumeut  ficai 
the  Jewish  children  eating  the  sacriflce,  il  is  to  be  ccb- 

the  males  were  not  necessarily  brought  lo  tbe  Teiiq4e 
till  tbey  were  twelve  yean  old  (Luke  ii,  43)  -.  and  He 
sacrifices  they  ate  of  were  chiefly  ptact^fftring;  -mtoA 
became  the  common  food  to  all  ihat  were  clean  m  the 
bmily,  and  were  not  looked  tipon  a*  acts  of  devotion  to 
such  a  d^tree  a*  oar  Eucharist  is  1  though,  indeed,  ibey 
were  a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the  divinity  rf 
that  God  to  whom  tbey  had  been  ulTered  (I  Cor.  x,  18) : 

poral  deliverance;  our  is  there  »ny  reason  (o  believe 
that  its  reference  to  tbe  Heseiab  was  genenlly  uitdv- 
stood  by  the  Jews,  On  tbe  whole,  it  is  certain  tbtn 
would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt  arising  to  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  bvna  tbe  admindon  of  infanta,  and  c^  cm^ 
funon  and  troutile  lo  other  commnnicants ;  so  that,  not 
being  mjtnrtd  in  Scripture,  it  is  much  tlie  Ixel  to  omit 
it.  Wlien  children  are  grown  up  to  a  capacity  of  be- 
lui\1ng  decently,  they  may  soon  Im  instructed  in  tin 
nstnre  and  design  of  the  ordinance ;  and  if  ibey  appear 
to  undentond  it,  and  give  proof  of  love  to  Chiiiil,  il 
would  be  sdviiable  to  admit  them  to  communiiD,  iboogh 
very  young ;  whicb,  by  the  way.  might  be  a  good  aeca- 
rity  against  many  of  the  marea  to  which  youth  an  cs- 
posed."  See  Augusti,  UandtmeX  d.  tiritiL  Aniial.  ii, 
639  sq.;  Hiibmer,  Die  i-hriillick^iireUicit  AOrrUm^- 
mtsRHDlri/?,  ii,  36£Bq.;  Heimg,Rnil-Enrfltlnp.ra,M> 
sq. :  Zom,  HUtoria  KachaiiMm  Infutimwi  (Berlin,  1736, 
8vo)  j  ilnapp,  TlKoiogy,  9  ^**  i  Doddridge,  Liriwrrt  on 
Dieiiiltf,  lect.  ocvii ;  Neandar,  Ctaml  Biitvrf,  i,  Sll, 
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8U,ii.S19:  iii,496;  Sntitb,  A mmtti  of  Hki  Gr.Olurtll, 
p.  161 ;  fiinghjin,  Ong.  Koda.  bk.  xr,  ch.  iii,  §  7 ;  Cole- 
Dua,  Aiiatat  Ckriitiiadls,  ch.  xxi,  g  8;  Neander,  HiU. 
iffBcgmat,  p.  242 ;  Gieielcr,  Dogmmgachicliit,  p.  M2. 

Infviticlda  u  the  teim  Toe  the  act  or  pnclice  o{ 
mHTdfriog  infanU,  which  wu  very  genenl  ■mong  the 
BneiaiU,  uid  whicb  itill  prerails  Bmong  nide  nationa. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  Iheir  high  notions  a( 
eivjIiutioDT  were  guilty  of  favoring  tbU  horrible  pTar>- 
(iee  by  legislative  eoactmenta,  and  Italo  and  Aiistolle 
are  found  among  ila  supponen.  Thiia,  at  Sparta,  the 
law  nquired  that  a  child,  immedUtely  after  birth,  was 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  authorities  far  inspection,  and  if 
it*  look  was  not  whotesome,  or  its  limbs  crip{jed,  "  it 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  oveni  at  the  loot  of  the  moun- 
tain TaygetuB ;  and  it  was  said  that  this  law  had  a 
wboltaome  etTecl,  for  it  made  women  with  child  very 
earefol  aa  to  their  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise,  and 
hence  they  proved  excellent  nurses.  In  the  other  (im- 
rian  republics  a  similar  disregard  of  the  life  of  sickly 
inlanta  waa  sbawn."  AnoDg  the  Romans  it  teems  to 
hare  been  llie  duty  at  the  father  M  decide  th«  fate  of 
his  naw-boni  babe.  Among  the  Norse  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar rule  determined  the  life  of  the  infant.  If  weak,  or 
of  [he  weaker  sex,  the  fkther  not  unfrequenlly  "  diasp- 
p(DV«d  of  its  living,  and  it  was  exposed  to  die  by  wild 
hcasts  or  the  weather."  Aouing  Che  barbaric  tribes, 
chiU-raunleT  prevails  roost  extensively.  Thus  it  is 
gcDcral  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South-Sea  Islandsj 
and  i>  even  a  i^ular  system  among  the  Fijians  (q.  v.). 
In  Vann  Levn,  we  are  informed  by  a  recent  authority, 
'the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two  thirds 
than  one  half  of  all  the  children  bonL"  Among  the 
peofde  al  India,  especially  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  the 
Brshntans,  this  evil  prevuled  to  a  very  great  extent, 
due  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  national  preju- 
dice of  remarriage  of  a  widow  (compare  Max  MuUer. 
Ciipt  fra»  a  Grmum  Woritkop,  ii,  312).  Bui.  since 
the  rule  of  the  English,  laws  have  been  eiuKted  likely 
to  moftlly  (he  practice,  if  not  to  check  it  altogether. 
''The  Kajpnts,  it  is  said,  destroy  all  the  female  children 
but  the  fint-boni — a  peculiar  cnstom,  due  Id  its  being  a 
point  of  honor  with  a  Hajput  to  twarly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriaga  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter,  so  that 
he  eoold  not  afford  to  have  more  than  one.     The  Mo- 

reeled  their  object  by  means  of  abortion.  In  New  Hol- 
land the  native  women  chink  nothing  of  destroying  by 
tomprmtion  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it  alive.  In  China  infantiride  is  supposed  to 
be  eatamon,  the  chief  cause  being  said  to  be  (he  right 
of  periodically  repudiating  their  wives  which  is  possess- 
ed by  Chinamen.  Some  statistics,  recently  published 
in  Ibe  Eiperamx  of  Nancy,  indicate  the  fearful  extent 
In  which  life  is  lost  Ihrongb  this  practice  prevailing  in 
lo  vaat  a  population  as  that  of  t^hina."  Newcomh  (C"y- 
dop.  ofMittioKM,  p.  187)  says, "  It  is  computed  from  au- 
thentic data  that  not  Ins  Ihaji  9000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  atrects  of  Peking  every  year,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  province*,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  carry  away  in  carts,  every  morning,  those  that 
have  been-expoaed  at  night,  jojm  o/wAom  ore  yrt  alire; 
iat  tity  art  aU  carried  lo  a  pit  viUouf  Ihf  loaUi,  and 
tariad  protnitaioaily"  In  Japan,  poverty  of  the  parent 
Eadeened  an  adtnisaible  excnae  for  the  destruction  of 
an  inlknt's  Ufe,  and  in  Greenland  the  infant  is  buried 
with  the  mother,  if  she  die*  in  ot  shortly  after  child- 
birth. The  South  American  women  commit  the  same 
atrocity  as  the  poor  parents  of  Japan.  In  Africa  the 
Bushmen  follow  the  practices  that  we  detailed  as  pnn- 
slmt  an»ng  the  ancient  Gneks  and  Romans;  and  su 
ftvquoit  has  been  the  practice  of  feeding  lions  with  in- 
Uata'  flesh,  that "  it  has  greatly  incressed  the  desire  of 
th*  lion  for  human  flesh."  "  In  Madagascar  the  fate  of 
Ihs  inEaut  dependa  upon  the  calculation  of  lucky  and 
■liucky  days."  Among  the  North  American  Indians 
Mfwtidite  haa  also  prevailed,  and  dots  still  pievsil  vesy 
IV.-W 
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extenrively.  The  hnier  castes  of  the  Nalchea  Indian! 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  Biinton  {Mytkt  of  Ike  Kcf 
H'orid[N.Y.1868,evoJ,p,2B9)  says,  deUbcrately  mur- 
der their  own  children  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  son  or 
chief  to  gain  admittance  to  a  higher  caste.  But  as  a 
principal  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  infanticide,  es- 
pecially of  female  children,  among  savage  tribes,  Lub- 
bock (Origia  i^f  Civiiaation,  and  Prmilice  ComiilioH  of 
Man  [London,  1870,  Svo].  p.  93)  assigns  the  scarcity  oF 
game,  and  the  fact  that  female  children  are  only  con- 
sumers, and  not  providers.  "  Under  these  circumstances, 
female  chililien  became  a  source  of  weakness  in  several 
waya.  They  ate,  and  did  not  hunt ;  they  weakened 
their  mochera  when  young,  and  when  growing  up  were 
a  temptation  to  surrounding  (ribes."  But  while  these 
lessons,  which  seem  i)uite  plausible  at  the  outset,  may 
have  helped  to  aggravate  and  spread  the  horrid  crime 
of  infsnticide,  it  is  do  doubt  true,  after  all,  that  the 
practice  of  child-murder  is  due  to  a  false  comprehension 
of  the  duties  and  relations  of  man  towards  his  Maker. 
Perverted  religious  teachings  have  done  much  to  faster 
this  great  crime  among  these  ignannt  human  bnngs, 
whom  Christianity  is  slowly  but  surely  convincing  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  benign  effect  of  Christi- 
anity, which  was  so  marked  on  the  legislation  of  the 
Urnco-Raman  empire  in  the  treatment  of  woman,  and,  as 
s  natural  consequence,  in  the  treatment  likewise  of  her 
aSspring,  is  already  apparent  also  among  these  uncivil- 
ized tribes.    One  of  the  maxims  of  modem  civilization. 
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the  KrM  Christian  emperor,  namely,  C 

that  "the  killing  of  a  child  by  its  fa- 
'ompeian  law  led  onpunished,  is  ona 
of  the  greatest  crimes"  (Scha^  Ch.  Uiit.  iii,  IH).  "  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  destruction  of  life,  modem  civil- 
abonndsin  every  kind  of  machinery  for  pieserv- 
however  unsuccessful  the  attempt.  The  chief 
cause  which,  among  Christian  nations,  leads  to  infanti- 
cide, is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  opcrsUs  cnly  in 
the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate. 
uft£n  incur  the  risk  of  committing  the  ci 

■old  social  disgrace.  In  order,  therefore,  lo  appre- 
the  force  of  the  checks  put  by  the  law  on  the  ten- 
dency to  inbnticide,  the  law  of  bistaidy,  the  practice 
of  instituting  foundling  hospitals  (q.  v.),  and  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  punishments  attending  any  attempt 
more  or  less  direct  to  destroy  the  child,  either  before  or 
aSta  birth,  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  crim- 
inal law  deals  with  the  cognate  offences  which  make  up 
infanticide  in  the  following  manner,  whether  the  child 
is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  As  regards  the  procuring 
of  abortion,  every  woman  who  lakes  poison  oi  other 
noxious  tiling,  or  uses  instnunenlB  or  other  means  to 
procure  ber  miscarriage,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  Uabk 
lo  penal  serviuids  far  Ufe,  or  not  less  thsn  three  years: 
and  so  is  any  penon  who  administers  poison,  or  uses  in- 
stmments  upon  the  woman  with  such  intent.  Who- 
ever supplies  drugs,  pmson,  or  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  three  years.  The  cimceaiment  of  birth  is 
also  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever,  after  a  child  is  bom, 
bv  any  secret  disposition  of  the  body,  endeavors  lo  con- 
ceal its  birth,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years.  This  is  the  ofTcnce  which, 
perhaps,  is  most  frequently  committed,  or  st  least  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution  in  such  esses,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the  salUfac- 
tion  of  a  jury  is  frequently  foiled  by  Ibe  secret  sympa- 
thy shown  towards  the  mother,  who  is  presumed  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,  or  otherwise  wrong- 
ed" (Chambers).  But  one  of  the  great-^  difflculties 
we  arc  beginning  lo  encounter  in  our  own  day,  in  sev- 
eral Chri$iian  Unds,  among  which  our  own  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent,  is  the  practice  of  abortion,  only  an- 
other form  of  infanticide,  BO  general  among  the  so-called 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  really  alarming  to  the 
ChiiKian  man  (o  see  how  extensive  this  great  lin  has 
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become  in  Ibia  counlry,  u  well  u  in  England.  We  do 
not  deign  Lo  apeak  uf  Fruice,  fur  that  couDtry,  in  Ihii 
napect  it  leul,  can  scucelf  make  the  prorewon  ot  be- 
ing ■  CliriBlian  land.  Housea  fur  abonioa  are  among  lu 
in  the  beat  psila  of  the  lai^jeu  citiea.  They  ore  kept 
with  (he  approral  of  our  cidzens,  and  are  sutfered  to 
further  a  crime  which  must  wwner  or  later  prove  the 
gnalent  cune  [hat  has  yet  befallea  tu.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
in  his  Satn  Caiirt  of  Ijmdim,  speaks  of  "  baby  farm- 
ing" aa  "a  mischief  uf  gigantic  extent."  Recent  tta- 
tiaiiis,  and,  indeed,  the  unblushing  advertiaementi  of 
■bortionina,  niole  and  female,  in  the  daily  prints,  pro- 
claim the  equally  fearful  extent  of  the  crime  of  intointi- 
eide  in  our  own  land.  It  i>  high  time  that  the  clergy 
reioe  their  voice  againtt  Ihb  varied  form  of  felicvSr, 
which  thrpaiena  to  decimate  the  population  in  the 
higher  chusea,  and  is  iwisoning  the  mtuvl  sense  of  out- 
wardly Kspectable  families.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Infant  Jesua,  Danghtera  of  the  CoxoREaA- 
Tlo:<  OP  THE,  is  an  order  in  Uie  Romiah  Church  which 
haa  ita  seat  at  Rome.    Il  owes  its  origin  to  Anna  Mo- 
roni, a  native  of  I^icca,  who,  having  con>e  lo  Rome  en- 
tirely destitute,  succeeded  by  her  imlualry  and  economy 
in  aecuring  a  competency.     In  more  advanced  years, 
her  charitable  feelings  prompted  her  to  establish  an  in- 
atilutioo  where  poor  girls  should  be  instructed  in  such 
(bmale  work  aa  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
A  priest,  CoemuB  Berlintoni,  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy,  approved  of  her  plan,  and  aObrded  her  much  os- 
riatanc«.    By  their  joint  eBbrti  it  was  linally  eatablish- 
ed  as  a  regular  institulion,  and  in  1678  pope  Clement 
X  achnoH'lcdged  the  existence  of  the  sDciety,gaTe  it  by- 
laws, and  endowed  it  with  sundry  particular  privileges, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Dsugblen  of  the  Infant  Je- 
aus."     Thenumber  of  the'- Daughters"  allotted  to  each 
convent  was  fixed  at  SB,  in  commemoration  of  the  num- 
ber of  yean  Jnus  lived  upon  earth.     The  novitiate 
lasts   three   years;   the   sis- 
ten  make  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,    and    obedienceL 
Such  as  may  wish  to  leave 
(he  convent  are  allowed  to 
do  so  before  taking  the  vows, 
but,  in  that  case,  they  are  to 
leave  (o  the  convent  all  they 
brought  to  it  at  their  admis- 
sion.   Prayers  and  fasts  are 
a(rictly  enforced.    The  regu- 
lar haUt  of  the  order  con- 
sists of  a  wide,  dark  brown 
(Ireaa,  and  a  white  hood. 
There  alao  exisleil  in  (bnner 
limes  an  organisation  whose 
membera  bore  the  name  of 
f^  "  balers  of  the  good  Jesus ;" 
%  these,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
'   the  15th  century,  were  trans- 
formed ftom  a  lay  associa- 
Bsblt  ofDieDsnghlers  of  tion  into  a  regular  order,  and 
tbeSocletjartEelnbnl  supported themse!\-es by soit- 
■'*~^  able    avocations. -Herxog, 

AniA  £'«yjUi?p&Kr ,  vi,  6 1  &. 

Infant  Membftnhlp,    See  MsMBBasHiF  m  the 
Christian  Church. 

Infant  RegeneTrntion.  See  KscEnJiATioK. 
Infant  SalvatfoD.  On  tbisqueatlon  most  Chris- 
tiana will  agree  with  the  following  slotemenla:  "The 
great  consideration  which  leads  lo  a  solution  of  the  ease 
of  persona  dying  in  infancy  is  foond  in  Bom.  v,  18. 
'Therefore,  as  by  Ihe  offense  of  one,  Judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemiution,  even  so,  by  Ihe  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  npon  all  men  un^o 
justiflcation  of  life.'  In  these  vorda.  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  are  pronounced  to  be  co-exten- 
sive; the  words  applied  to  both  are  precisely  the  same, 
'ju^mal  came  upon  all  mo),' '  thejne  gift  came  upon  | 


all  nn.'  If  the  whoU  human  race  be  meant  in  the  fcR^ 
mer  clause,  the  whole  hutnan  race  is  meant  in  the  latter 
also;  and  it  follows  that  aa  all  are  injured  by  the  oOtius 
of  Adam,  ao  all  are  benefited  by  the  obedience  of  Christ- 
Whatever,  therefore,  that  boneUt  may  be,  all  chUdivn 
dying  in  infancy  must  partake  uf  it,  or  there  would  be 
a  Large  portion  of  the  human  race  upon  whom  the  '  free 
gifl,'  Ihe  elfecia  of  'the  rigfauouanesa  of  one,'  did  DM 
'come,'  which  is  contrary  10  the  q>aatle'a  worda"  (Wat- 
son./rufifuk^,  ii,G7). 

"  Theologians  have  pursued  two  dilleient  method*  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  (a.)  Some  are  conleoc  with 
Ba}-ing  that  God  will  pardon  and  save  infants  on  account 
of  Ihe  merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all,  allhuugb 
they  may  i:ot  have  believed  in  Christ  during  their  life- 
time; and  that  their  beijig  bom  with  natural  depravity 
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blame  for  it.  These  w 
on  analogous  proceeding, 
safest  view,  (b.)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  puaage 
Mark  xvi,  16,  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  is  an  india- 
penaablc  requisite  far  sslvation  in  all  men,  and  have 
therefore  {together  with  some  schoolmen)  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  a/ail/i  ii/in/tnilt,  which  they  have  variously 
explained  and  described  aajft/f*  jiranmpla,  impticila, 
prr  baptitmtan  tine  rtrho  (some  ssy  tme  rnsairtone)  im- 
fvta ;  lalit  afftrlio  in  infmlf  qaalii  Dea  plaaal.  The 
schoolmen  describe  it  as  diiporilio  ad  jtitilum.  But 
none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying  any  intelligible  idea. 
Nothing  is  said  m  the  N.  T.  about  such  a  faith.  Faith 
alwaj-B  presupposes  buncln^  and  power  lo  exercise  the 
understanding.  Now,  since  children  hare  tteilher  uf 
these  requiHlea,  faith  caimot  be  ascribed  to  them ;  mx, 
indeed,  diibflir/,  unless  the  word  is  used  very  improper- 
ly. Ilie  mere  want  ol/ailh  is  not  danmaUr,  but  unbe- 
lief only,  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Thoee  who 
have  adopted  this  view  have  thus  been  compelled  (as 
appears  from  the  preceding  remarks)  to  vary  the  idea 
which  is  unifiirmly  attached  to  the  worA/aiih  where 
adults  are  referred  tn,  as  soon  aa  they  speak  of  children, 
and  call  aomething  in  them  by  this  name  which  is  no- 
where else  ao  denominated.  The  passage  Halt,  xviii, 
6,  does  not  bear  upon  this  point,  since  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  there  meant.  See  Baptism.  From  the 
words  of  Christ,  howe^-er.  Halt,  xix,  14,' or  such  ia  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  it  ia  clear  that  he  considen  eiiUrrn 
aa  belonging  lo  his  kingdom.  And  thia  ia  esougfa" 
{liampp,Thralogs.-p.*W). 

Calvin,  who  laid  particular  stress  on  uifani  baptiam 
in  harmony  with  the  other  leading  rcformera,  tiekl  that 
"  it  ia  no  amall  injustice  to  the  co»-eiiant  of  Ged  if  we  do 
not  rely  upon  it  as  sufficient  of  itaelf.dnce  the  fulfilntent 
depends  not  on  bsptism  or  anything  adventitious.  It 
ia  alleged  there  is  danger  lest  a  child  who  is  sick,  and 
dies  without  baptism,  should  be  deprived  of  the  grace 
of  regeneration.  This  I  can  by  uu  means  admil.  God 
pconounces  thai  he  adopts  our  infants  as  his  cbikben  be- 
fore they  are  bom.  when  he  promisea  ihat  he  will  be  a 
God  to  us,  and  to  our  seed  aher  us.  This  promise  in- 
eludes  their  salvation.  Nor  will  any  dai«  to  oiler  aodi 
an  insult  lo  God  aa  lo  denv  the  sufficiency  of  his  prats- 
inmplisti 


of  an  opinion,  that  all 
tism  are  lost,  makes  i 
the  ancient  Israelites,  as  though  the  grac 


happen  to  die  without  bap- 


the  concluainn  that  Christ  came,  not  to  fulfil  the  [wiaa- 
ises,  but  to  abolish  them;  since  the  promise,  which  at 
that  time  was  of  itself  sufficienlli-  efBcacioos  to  inava 
salvation  before  the  eighth  day,  would  have  no  validity 
now  without  Ihe  assistance  of  the  .ign."  What  Calvin 
here  aaya  is  so  clear,  pontive,  and  derided,  and  ao  a>- 
lircly  ^ee  from  the  least  ambiguity,  that  he  cannat  be 
misunderstood. 

Of  Ule  years  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  "  Re- 
formed Church"  aa  to  the  doctrines  which  ahe  really  pro- 
mulgatca  un  this  point,  and,  as  a  resoli.  we  think  ve 
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mar  joatl;  teai  Torth  the  foUowing :  "  We  idll  holil  on 
u  the  old  bith  of  the  Church,  tii«C  the  Bunmenls  tie 
imtH^  Didiauicea,  uid  fed  u  coofidenL  u  ever  that  tiod 
will  rem«in  true  to  hia  promisB,  and  »ave  the  children 
of  Ibe  covenuit,  though  the;  should  die  without  its 
HsL'  lodeed.  it  nenu  ilmuM  impouible  far  the  "  Re- 
[uniMd  Church"  to  take  any  uther  gruand,  aiuce  one  of 
Ikt  fboadera  and  great  theological  Uachen,  Uniuus, 
btlduat  only  in  the  caac  of  infanta,  but  alao  in  the  case 
•f  ill  Uod'a  reuoning  cieaturea,  tluit "  not  all  thoae  who 
•nnot  baptized  are  excluded  from  the  grace  or  Chriat; 
(ornftt  the  want, but  the  coalanft  of  baptiam,  excludes 
Exn  from  the  covenant  of  God,  made  with  the  faithful 
and  theii  ohildretL"  (Compare  articlea  in  the  Brf.  Ch. 
J/fWover,  March  4, 1868;  March  11,1868). 

One  of  the  grealeM  ar^menla  agaiuec  the '  aalvalion 
if  chlidren  not  baptized,  which  ha>  been  advanced,  is, 
tlial  the  rite  of  bapliim  a  eaaeutial  to  covcnaulahip,  pro- 
vided the  parents  had  not  by  peculiar  circumstaDcee 
bta  prevented  from  attending  to  Ihia  duty.  But  this 
point  doea  not  aeem  to  be  well  taken,  for  among  the  I»- 
radila  circumcision  did  not  admit  thdr  chikben  into 
covenant  with  God,  as  they  were  in  that  covenant  by 
HrlA.  Circumciaion  was  merely  the  sign  or  seal  of  the 
covenant,  without  which  they  could  not  bo  recognised 
u  being  of  the  people  of  God.  So  Christian  children  are 
inchided  in  the  covenant  with  Christ;  but  the  rile  of 
liqitiao  is  their  natural  lign  and  seal  of  that  covenant, 
md  without  it  they  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging 
in  the  viaibie  foUowen  of  Christ.  See,  besides  the  au- 
ibdiilies  aheady  referred  to,  Wesley,  Worki,  v,  ST7 ; 
UacrrA.  Ktt.  I860,  p.  S87  gq. ;  Urth.  Quar.  Her.  1869, 
f.aii  1864,p.51Tsq.,652sq.!  I866,p.8t ;  is;0,p.290! 
FiirchiM,  An,  InfmU  thcled  (Tract  of  the  Preab.  Ch. 
S«.K9):  McConoughy,  J  re /n/unf J  inred  (Preab.  Ch. 
T«cl  No.  1321  i  CiOdr^  n  H/artn  (Phila.  1865.  Presb. 
BoaidDrPubl.),p.8&!;  ChriitUm  Examiner,  iv,  431 ;  v, 
2»,310:  Kuseell,  On  InfaM  Sahatiom  (London,  182:2, 
limo) ;  Harris,  Hopt  for  Salcalion  of  all  dgbig  tn  lit- 
jiary  (Lond.  1M23, 8vo) ;  Doddridge,  Ledura  <m  Dim- 
Hj,  Led.  168. 

InfeL    See  Ikfih^ 

loferentlsl  Thaology.  Many  piooa  minda  of 
the  Christian  Chureh  have  eamntly  opposed  the  opin- 
ino  of  the  more  liberally  inclined  orthodox  tbeolOKiani^ 
that  the  Christian  theology  is  in  aome  respects  "infcr- 
tutiaL''  Liddon  adroitlv  puts  this  question  in  his  Bamp- 
iHi  Lectoie  of  18«6  {Our  l^nTi  Zliciin/y,  p.  441,  44!} : 
"No  one  would  deny  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  the 
kkl  of  theology  haa  been  the  scene  of  haaty,  unwar- 
muahle,  and  mialeading  inferences.  False  conclusions 
bare  been  drawn  from  true  preminee,  and  very  doubtful 
V  Um  premises  have  been  occaHonidly  asaumed,  if  not 
snetted  to  be  true.  ...  Bat  if  this  should  be  admitted 
It  wouU  not  follow  that  theology  is  in  no  eeiwe  '  infer- 
oUiaL'  Within  certain  limits,  and  undn-  due  guidance, 
'inference'  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of  theology. 
The  (vimal  reoorda  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  Hnd  them 
a  Smptutc,  an  continnally  inferential,  and  it  is  at 
IcsR  the  husincaa  irf  theology  lo  observe  and  manbal 
thae  revealed  inferences,  lo  draw  them  out,  and  to 
make  the  moat  of  tbem.  ITie  illuminated  reaaon  of  the 
coBecdTg  Chureh  has  for  ages  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  original  maleriala  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
ti  haa  Ihoa  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  adence  of 
theokgy.  What  ia  thcakigy  bat  a  continuous  series 
'Cting  God 
h  mankind,  drawn 
finn  peenusH  which  rfM  upon  God^s  authority?  .  ,  , 
1/  we  reject  conclusions  dravra  professedly  from  Ihe  sub- 
•ance  of  revelation,  but  really  enlarging  instead  of  ex- 
pliining  it,  it  don  not  follow  that  we  should  reject  in- 
fctBiceswhicharesimply  explanatory,  or  which  exhibit 
tkc  brsring  of  one  reveled  tmth  upon  another.  This, 
aitei,  ia  the  moat  fmitful  and  legitimate  province  of 
ufatoce  in  theological  inquirir.  Such'inference'brings 
■t  the  >«»«Tiiiig  of  the  detail*  of  revelation.    It  raiaea 
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this  feattm  to  prominence,  it  throws  that  into  the  ihaite. 
It  places  language  lo  which  a  Coo  Bervile  literalism 
might  lutve  attributed  tlie  highest  force  in  the  lower 
rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol;  it  elicits  pregnant  and 
momentous  tniths  from  inddenls  which,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  bave  been 
thought  to  poMcna  only  a  secondary  degree  of  signifi- 

loferlor  ClergT,  "the  sevenU  classes  of  aBsisUnls 

to  the  priesthood  in  the  ancient  ehurebes.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  dxtiporiiviiroc  itr^piirin,  be- 
cause they  were  appointed  to  thdr  respective  bflices 
uids.     Not  being  ordained 


course,  ineligible  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  sacerdotal 
functions;  indeed,  so  distinctly  drawn  was  the  line  be- 
tween them  and  the  superior  orders,  called  iipiipivai, 
A<%,  that  they  were  itrictly  Ihibidden  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred vessels,  or  so  much  as  to  enter  Ihe  '  diaconicura'— 
sanctuary,  The  inferior  clergy  of  Ihe  Church  of  Eng- 
land indodes  all  those  in  holy  orders  itot  distinguished 
by  their  position  and  title  as  digmlarvi  nflht  Charci. 
The  offices  of  chunhwarden,  verger,  sexlon,  and  pew- 
opener  in  the  Church  of  England  correspond  in  general 
to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  ancient  timte" 
(Eadie,  Ecda.  Cydopadia,  s.  r.).  See  Kngham,  Orig. 
t-'crin,  book  i,  ch.  L    See  Clerot. 

Jnfendatlon  is  a  term  in  law  for  the  placing  in 
possession  of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate.  It  was  used  in 
ecdesiasliral  law  lo  designale  the  granting  of  tithes  lo 
laymen,  and  Ihe  lemporarr  poeocntion  by  ecclesiastical 
associations  of  lay  property.  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  the 
year  1625,  declared  himself  against  dl  infeiulstion,  and 
made  it  null  and  void  if  Ibereafier  contracted.  Sea 
Aschbach,  KirchtK-LniJxiii,  iii,  460. 

Iilfidel(air«iruf,3Cor.vi,16;  1  Tun.  v,  8),  an  nn- 
btlitrer,  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Infidelity  etymologically  means  limply  wnU  o/ 
btlirf.  By  common  usage  it  has  come  to  mean  (1),  in 
a  restricted  sense,  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  faith;  and 
12),  in  a  wider  sense,  the  rejection  of  religion  generally. 
Thus  Atheists,  who  disbelieve  in  God.  and  Dtiats,  who 
bdieve  in  God,  but  reject  Christianity,  are  alike  called 
iofidela. 

t.  Varioiu  Farnu  of  InfiAli/y, — Pearson,  in  his  ex* 
cdlent  prize  essay  on  In^dtlHn,  ilt  A  tpteU,  Cauiti,  and 
Ar/racin  (Lond.  lS60,8vu},  daslifin  the  forms  of  modem 
infiddily  as  foUows:  I.  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  ihe 
divine  existence;  i.  Pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  di- 
vine personality;  3.  Naturalism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  government;  4.  Spiritualism,  or  the  denial  of  Ihe 
divine  redemption.  To  these  may  be  added,  what  be- 
long more  properly  to  practical  than  lo  theoretical  in- 
fidelity, 6.  IndifTercnlism,  or  the  denial  of  man's  re- 
sponsit^lity;  and,  6.  Formalism,  or  Iha  denial  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  ilach  of  these  will  be  found  noriced 
in  this  Cyclopsdia  under  their  projier  heads.  Riddle 
(Ban^m  I^tttun  for  1862)  give*  the  fiiUowing  snrrey 
of  Ihe  various  phases  of  inflddity. 

(I.)  Ai'uMfl'inu.—"  Infidelil.v,  scarcely  fashioned,  and 
perhapa  hardly  conadous  of  its  own  true  character,  but 
yet  really  existing  and  putting  forth  some  degree  of 
energ)',  appean  in  the  fonn  of  a  TaHojtaUtlic  rfjrcliim 
i\f  Ckru&at  doctrine.  In  this  form,  having  reference 
rather  to  the  substance  of  the  Gospe[  than  to  its  proofs 
and  evidemwi,  infidelity  is  susceptible  of  such  diversi- 
fled  modifications,  and  anumes  so  many  diagnisea,  that 

poMtion  to  rope],  with  logical  corTectncs^  Ihe  charges 
which  may  be  justly  brougbt  against  it  by  those  who 
perceive  its  teal  tendency  and  nature.  The  faintesl, 
but  still  dangerous  phase  of  this  rationalistic  spirit  con- 
sists in  Ihe  habit  of  making  an  ariiilrery  cjlotre  and  le- 
Itclion  of  dogmas  to  be  believed  by  those  who  profess- 
edly, and  with  mote  or  less  sincerity,  accept  Ihe  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  a  whole.     From  this  unhealthr  stat* 
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ormind  the  tnuirition  u  too  taay  to  a  lyvMinatii:  tlaia- 
(ion  nfrtatoa  aUm  all  the  notiat  of  rtirliUioii ;  that  is, 
to  ralionalum  applied  U  tbe  vtiaie  aubatance  of  tlie 
GoipeL  Tbia  takea  place  when  men  rratetnatically  ib- 
quire  that  revealed  truth  sliall  bs,  not  only  not  contra- 
dictory to  sound  reaaon,  which  i>  jiutly  to  be  expected, 
but  Out  it  ihall  be  in  accordance  with  tbe  independent 

With  tbe  cla»9  or  Cbiukera  who  have  this  tendenc>'  taogt 
piominendy  affiliates  Mr.  Leckey,  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  fiiMlorjf  of  RatioHoium  (London,  S  vols,  8vo). 
His  aim,  and  that  of  his  school,  evidently  is  M  reduce 
Chnstianily  to  a  system  of  ethica,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
supernatural  character,  holding  that  the  contest  be- 
tireen  the  championa  and  tbe  adversaries  of  leliKion  ii 
no  longer  to  be  fought,  as  it  was  in  the  leth  and  I7tb 
CenturieB,  upon  points  of  do^^atic  theolof^y,  and  that 
the  dogmatic  forma  of  tbe  Protestant  churches  are  no 


le  efllciei 


le  Churcl 


le  free-ibinkera  of 
founded  with  [hoae  of  tbe  old  Voltairean  school  in  France, 
01  with  tbe  English  Deists  nf  the  last  century.  Their 
Bj-Btem  is  no  lonRer  eitclusively  negative  and  destruc- 
tive, but,  on  the  contrary,  intensely  positive,  and,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  uitensely  Christian.  It  embraces  a  seriBs 
of  essentially  Chriatian  conceptions — equality,  fratemi- 
ly,  the  suppression  of  war,  the  education  r^  the  poor, 
the  abolition  of  alavcry,  Che  diffusion  of  liberty.  It  re- 
volves around  the  idtal  of  Christianity,  aiid  tepresenta 
its  spirit  without  its  dogmatic  system  and  its  supemat- 
ural  namtivea.  Kiom  both  of  these  it  unhesitatingly 
recoils,  while  deriving  all  its  stiength  and  nourishment 
hom  Christian  etbica.  Hardly  conscious  of  its  own 
character,  as  Mr.  Riddle  telis  us,  modem  Rationalists  go 
fonli  under  such  leaders  as  Leckey,  and  declare  that 
"  the  idolatry  of  dogmaa  will  pass  awsy,"  and  that 
"Christianity,  being  rescued  from  sectarianism  atid  in- 
lolennce  that  have  defaced  it.  will  shine  by  its  own 
moral  splendor,  and,  sublimated  above  all  the  sphere  of 
controversy,  will  assume  its  rightful  poution  as  an  ideal, 
and  not  a  system ;  as  a  peraon,  and  not  a  creed."  We 
see  thia  great  result,  which  Mr.  Leckey  succeeds  in  pic- 
taring,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  in  the  effivts  of 
the  free-tbinkem  of  our  land,  especially  since  tbe  last 
meeting  of  the  "  Free  Religious  AsHocistinn,"  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  laws  for  caiain 
purpatH  in  the  city  of  Boston,  inaugurated  first  by  tbe 
followers  of  Theodoie  Parker.     See  Rations  lisn. 

(-2.)  ^;>iri(uaf£nn.— "But  while  Rationalism  appears 
to  have  lost  much  of  iia  former  reputation,  there  is  an- 
other method  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  which  flnds 
acceptance  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  at  the  present 
day.  These  men  are  not  Rationslieu ;  they  are  so-caD- 
e<l  Spirilaalii/M,  They  do  not  deny  the  great  truths 
which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  record ;  nnr 
do  they  disavow  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  so 
leave  man  entirely  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  the 
conclusiiHu  of  his  understanding,  with  tbe  additional 
aid  to  be  derived  from  his  fellow-creatutea.  all  unin- 
spired like  himself.  But  their  theory  is  this.  Iliete 
is,  say  they,  a  revelation  made  ftom  Ood  lo  man,  but  it 
ia  oidy  subjective,  inwartl,  to  the  already  existing  spir- 
itual life,  at  religious  consciouaneas  of  humaniiy ;  the 
inspiration  by  which  this  life  or  conscioumeM  is  awak- 
ened is  common  to  eveiy  man  who  will  wait  and  seek 
for  it ;  and  as  to  religious  truth,  it  is  aimply  that  which 
individuals,  or  the  mass  of  humanity,  so  far  as  theu- 
poweiB  have  been  heightened  by  the  divine  afflatus,  are 
able  to  apprehend.  According  to  this  system,  we  are 
nut  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  announces  positive  spir- 
itual facta,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  is  usually 
understood  by  the  atonemei^t;  but  it  propound*  ideas 
which  may  be  differently  received  by  dilTerent  men,  and 
will  possess  a  power  and  value  according  to  the  spirit- 
ual mould  into  which  they  may  be  cast.  Now,  in  this 
Spiritualism,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  nothing  original 
or  new.     This  system  is,  in  substance,  only  one  of  tbow 
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phases  of  unbelief  which  have  appeared  and  disappeartd 
at  intervals  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  but 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  nev^  yet  ttuceeded  in 
making  tbe  Gospel  obsokle,  and  in  robbing  mankind  of 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.  It  is,  however,  frmughl 
with  danger,  and  its  power  of  mischief  arises,  in  no 
small  degree,  ^m  its  capability  of  disguise.  It  can  put 
on  the  semblann  of  Christian  truth ;  it  can  comply  with 
any  form  of  words,  even  (he  soundest  finm.  in  creeds 
and  confessianB  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  ddelity  and 
care."  (Comp.  Hardwick,  Chritt  lad  other  JUiuttTt,  i, 
5  sq.)    See  Sfirituauhh. 

^.)  A'antraftiiB.— "The  mind  that  revidia  at  niy»- 
tery,  or  religious  trulb  which  we  cannot  know  inde|>eBd- 
ently  of  a  direct  and  outward  revelation,  is  also  diock- 
ed  and  repelled  by  miracle.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
infidelity  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  nnfirralitm,  or 
an  assault  upon  the  Bible  cbicHy  with  reference  Ifl  its 
Eupematural  historic  elementa.  According  to  some,  tbe 
miracles  of  Scripture  were  really  wrought,  and  present- 
but  they  were  miraculous  only  to  the  a^iprebennon  of 
ignorant  persons,  who  did  not  understand  how  tbey  were 
performed.  Far  more  elaborate,  and  perhaps  more  plau- 
sible, has  lieen  an  attempt  of  recent  dale  to  exhibit  all 
tbe  miraculous  and  supernatural  feature*  uf  the  Goepel 
bialoiy  under  the  character  of  an  aggirgate  of  myths 
or  legends,  buch  is  the  hypotheaia  of  StrmussL  Sec 
Naturalism. 

(i.)l>riim ''This  is  a  daia  of  anri-Christian  princi- 
ples well  known  as  having  prevuled  in  England  chiefiy 
intbelastccntuiy."  InfideUtyinlhiaforra  nolongnsp- 
pears  as  mere  philosophy,  or  speaks  in  tbe  accents  ofcalio 
or  lofty  speculaticHi.  Il  includes,  indeed,  some  attempts 
at  historical  and  verbal  criticism,  and  makes  some  show 
of  wisdom  suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  fjourisbed;  bat, 
for  the  most  part,  it  optDt  its  mouth  in  blasphemy,  and 
proclaims  aloud  tbe  sentiments  of  an  evil  and  ungolly 
heart.  For.  whether  we  consider  Che  ignarant  misrep- 
resentations of  Paine,  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  or  the  waiB- 
ings  of  Voltsire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  is  founded  upon  tnonl  re- 
pugnance and  distaste.  Their  writings  are  a  dear  tclw 
of  that  rebellioua  sentiment, '  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us*  (Luke  lix,  H).  And,  so  far  as 
'  the  school  of  infidelity  cimtinues  to  sabaut,  we  find  its 
adherents,  for  tbe  most  part,  among  men  of  depraved 
moral  habita,  of  low  taste  and  uncultivated  int«llect,  rev- 
elling very  often  in  the  hatuits  of  profligacy  and  vin, 
or  niied  with  political  rancor,  and  struggling  against  the 
restraints  of  sll  laws,  human  and  divine."  (Comp.Wa- 
lerland,TV'Krib,v,4sq,;  Hardwick, CAritf  umj or*rr ifss- 
leri,  i,  88  sq.)     See  Dkibm. 

(6.)  /'oBfAfMBL— ■'  Some  men  there  are  who,  while 
they  reject  Christianity,  and  know  not  the  trae  God, 
yet  retain  the  impresnoa  of  a  presiding  or  universal  In- 
tellect; bnt.at  the  same  time,  that  which  they  thus  rec- 
ognise as  mental  energy,  or  tbe  divine  essence,  ot  em 
adivinebeing,  theyr^mlas  more  or  lees  identical  with 
nature,  conceiving  that,  in  some  way  w  other,  titbei 
(iod  is  the  univcnte,  or  the  universe  is  God.  Tbia  is 
Prmlitiim  in  its  twofold  aspect."     See  rANTHEiSM. 

(6.)  ^fdeifm.— "There  appears  to  be  only  one  step  low- 
er to  which  even  the  boldest  infidelity  can  d(*cetid,  and 
that  is  A  f  Arisn,  properly  so  called.  The  Atbeiat  ia  taar- 
times  satisfiefl  with  taking  a  merely  negative  paaitioa. 
Without  attempting  to  prove  that  tbeie  is  no  God,  he 
simply  affirms  that,  to  his  a^^irehennon,  there  ia  no  suf- 
ficient proof  of  his  existence,  or  thst  tbe  evidence*  of 
his  being  and  bis  operation,  to  which  many  men  appeal, 
are  to  bis  mind  no  evidence  whatever,  and  tbeieRire  he 
holds  himself  excused  IVom  believing  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  fnin  accepting  the  consequences  which  mat 
follow  from  such  sdmissiim,  respecting  Che  crtattac  of 
the  world,  the  responsibility  of  msn,and  the  jmaptet  of 
immonalily  heieafter.  But  this  posicion,  dreary  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  forms  a  resting-plaict  of  this  inSdd  plik 
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InofAj.  Atbcum,  even  in  the  pieaent  day,  u  poridre 
■nd  dogmatic  in  iu  uichingi.  It  piofesKi  to  account 
lor  ihe  •bwncc  of  «  Deity,  and  to  prove  that  then  is  tio 
God,  or,  at  leatt,  that  Ibere  La  none  engaged  in  present 
operation  on  the  univene  atound  iul"     See  Athkihm. 

II.  Ciatu  of  Injutdilg—The  chief  aoutce  of  intldel- 
itj  a  undoubtedly  a  mural  one.  "  It  u  evident,"  re- 
auiki  Feannn  (ifadtm  lufidelitjt,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i),  "  that 
unbelief,  generally  BpeakiDg,  can  originate  in  unly  one 
of  two  WHucca ;  either  in  a  defidenty  of  evidence,  or  in 
a  nale  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  the  cleatesc  and 
WDugeat  evidence  bafl  no  power.  The  eauaes  of  infl- 
(lehly,we  are  persuaded,  are  more  ethical  than  inlellect- 
uaL  Thia  penuanon  ia  greatly  atrengtheiied  by  the 
pefuaal  of  aome  of  the  productions  of  our  modem  infidel 
vritcn."  "Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible,"  aays 
profemt  Gaibeu  (^Mod.  Philotoph.  Itffiddily,f.b),"tit»ii 
the  argumtntaliet  reaoarcea  of  modem  inlidelity.  /( 
doa  not  rcoKfli,  il  Dufy  poIfHloM ,  '     ' 

i«  tme.     Indeed,  we  veniuie  lo  amert,  that  the  gt^eral 
■train  of  ai)[tiinent  brought  to  bearagaintt  Chciatianil)- 
by  ila  modem  aaaalLanta  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
motnenE  within  the  province  of  purely  literary  criticlam. 
The  Mnmg  delerminatioii  to  withacand  everything  in 
the  ah^w  of  reaaonable  evidence  eontraata  very  much 
with  lite  feeble  argumentation  by  which  many  of  the 
tmtlM  of  religion  are  set  aside.     Be  it  atheism  or  i 
theism,  naluialiam  or  BpiritualUm,  indilTerentiam  or 
maliflB,  the  will  haa  much  lo  do  with  it.     Uoral 
denoe  ia  the  appmpnate  proof  of  moral  truth.    All  i 
al  evidence  ia  curaulalive;  but,  however  strong  it 

An  indocile  mind  can  want 
,ceofGod[aoeGoD]doea 
it  moral  certaintj'.  See  Evidence. 
So  the  persmialitr  of  God,  thoogh  much  more  ral 
than  pantheism,  doea  not  admit  of  mathematical 
onatntiun.  Chrutianity  ia  baaed  upon  evidence.  The 
naaon  why  evidence  '  

able  agrata ;  and  in  the  bet  that,  from 
evil  in  the  world,  we  were  olherwiae  liable  to  deception 
in  reference  lo  our  higheet  interests.  It  could  never  be 
a  nian'a  duty  to  believe  in  a  revelation  claiming  to  it- 
self the  auttaoiity  of  heaven,  unless  that  revelation  bore, 
l^bly  on  its  front,  heaven's  ugnature,  or  was  in  some 
way  attended  with  heaven's  evidencing  power.  The 
erideDce  that  attests  the  truth  of  Christianity,  vaat,  va- 
ried,amlorgteat  cumulative  power  though  it  be,  is  not, 
however,  ineaistible.  No  man  ia  warranted  (o  expect 
it  to  be  an.  Faith  ia  a  moral  act,  and,  while  reating  on 
a  strong  groundwork  of  proof,  it  tnuat  have  aome  difll- 
cokiea  over  which  to  triumph.  Origen,  apeaking  of  the 
difficultiea  in  the  Kble  revelation,  and  of  thoee  in  the 
lerelation  of  nature,  says ;  "  In  bo^  we  aee  a  aelf-con- 
ocaling,  aelf-revealing  God.  who  makes  himself  known 
snlyio  thoae  who  eameatly  aeekhim;  in  both  are  found 
alimnlanli  to  faith,  and  occasians  for  unbelief,"  "  There 
it  light  enough,"  says  Pascal,  "  for  those  who  sincerely 
wi^  to  aee,  and  daikneaa  enough  for  those  of  an  oppo- 
site deacription."  Hr.  Newman  tells  u*  it  "  supersedes 
■he  authoritative  force  of  outward  miracles  entirely"  lo 
aaj  that "  a  really  overpowering  miraculous  proof  would 
have  destroyed  the  moral  character  of  faith."  Thia, 
hnwevet,  is  not  argument,  but  a  foolish  dogmatic  asser- 
tico.  The  Christian  miracles  are  of  "  a  convincing  and 
■topendoua  character,"  and  yet  not  so  overpowering  aa 
the  axiom  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  ila  part ;  and  we 
lack  sagad^  to  perceive  where  lies  the  contradiction 
between  thoe  statements.  Evidence  is  obligatory  on 
oun,  not  beeanae  it  is  overpowering  or  iiresistible,  but 


Besides  the  moral  groond,  (here  are  certun  subordi- 
BHe  eanses  coostanlly  operating,  e.  g.  ^leculative  Phi- 
tsophy  (q.  T.)  (  eomiptionB  of  Christianity  [see  Chhu- 
njuirTT ;  Bomamuh]  ;  reUgious  intolerance  [see  Toi^ 
BUTiox];  and,  more   capedally,  the  connection  of 
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Church  and  State.  In  our  own  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  private  c^inion 
haa  brought  upon  ua  the  charge,  from  the  nther  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  in  our  corpoiale  capacity  we,  by  out 
pecuUar  position  on  this  point,  permit  the  inference  that 
we  "diaiinclly  alhrm  that  no  religion  is  true,  but  that 
all  theological  systems  are  human  speculations  upon  a 
doubtful  matter,  more  or  lese  plauaible  in  Ihemselves, 
and  containing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  truth,  but  no 
one  of  which  ia  so  probable  that  we  will  act  in  a  mat- 
tec  so  important  and  legislate  upon  the  thcorj'  of  its 
truth."  It  ia  held  by  sceptics  that  it  is  not  possible  lo 
prove  any  other  theoretical  justification  of  toleration,  or 
religious  equality,  or  whatever  else  the  ay  stem  which 
treala  religion  aa  a  matter  of  private  opinion  is  called, 
than  one  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion 
is  matter  of  opinion ;  in  other  woids,  that  the  best  of  all 
religions  is  doubtfuL  The  mere  non-acceptance  of  the 
Koran  or  of  the  Roman  Catbohc  Creed,  alter  notice  of 
their  conteotsi  appeara  to  them  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  tmih  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed  and  the  pope 
respectively.  They  argue  thus  (ram  the  position  that  a 
nation  cannot  remain  on  nrutral  grounds  in  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  theoreticallyi  and  practically  too,  impossible 
to  be  neutral,  and  that  Ihe  18th  century  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, which  led  the  founden  of  oui  Constitution  lo 
think  otherwise,  are  fundameatally  wrong  {ThtXatioa, 
laes,  p.  845).    See  Church. 

For  further  infurma^un,  see  the  difierent  articles  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  also  the  articles  EvnimcBS  of 
CHHi9TiA>iTYi  PabSeh;  PoaiTiviHH;  Unbeuef.  See 
also  Garbetl,  Madera  Philotaphical  Ir^ddilgi  RogBra, 
Rtaim  and  Faith ;  Rogers,  EtUptt  of  faith ;  Riddk, 
A'afurof  lliHOTy  i^  InfdtHn/  (Hampton  Lect  for  1852, 
8vo);  Thomson,^ lib  U  Faith  (Lond.  1861,Bvo);  Mor- 
gan, ChriMtiamfy  and  Modem  li^idtlity  (London,  1854, 
12mo);  Pearson,  Prite  Fuaf/  out  It^dttHy  (Lond.  I860, 
21st  edition)  t  Londm  Rnien,  No.  B,  art.  i ;  Ch.  of  Eng- 
land Benaii,Oct.\»bt,  at.  iu;  Wimnoo,Thewnmdthe 
Modem  £((ptH»f  Thtorirt  (^ila.  ISSS,  12ma>t  Sainles, 
Hatoiy  of  Rationalitm  (Lond.  1849, 8vo) ;  Chiiuiim  Rt- 
pieiff,  iii,  134;  North  Briliih  Hn^irtB,  xv,  18;  Prmeeloa 
Arrvic,  xii,  31 !  l>^tOD.Caiur  arid  Cure  qf  hfiiilUg  (S. 
r.lSmo);  Godwin,/'Aifa(o^y^^Unfm  (Lond.  1853); 
VuiM'Meit,  Bogle  LteturfM  on  Ihe  Riie  and  I'rograi  if 
Infidelily  (Lond.  1820,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hunt,  Hit.  of  Ra- 
liomliim  (2d  ed.  N.  Y.  18e6,8vo)i  Uagenbach,  Cemon 
RalionaUm  (N.York,  1865);  ftmi,Crit.Hitl.qf  Free 
Thought  (N.  Y.  1868, 8vo) ;  Eoamgd.  QaarL  Rrv.  1886,  p. 
162 sq.;  J/nnrs&£n.Jnly,1869;  A/elA. Quart. Advion, 
1863,  p.  687  aq.;  1864,  p.  682  sq. 

InflnltO.     See  Attribittes;  God. 

Iiifliilt7,  without  end  or  limit,  Ihe  negation  offlnite : 
Jwti/Mv,  *^un-endlich." 

I.  Tht  /mjrjbttfe.— Besides  Ihe  definite  consciousness 
of  which  logic  formulales  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  bi- 
definileconadunsness  which  cannot  be  formulated.  Be- 
sides complete  thoughls,  and  besides  Ihe  thoughls 
which,  though  uicomplele,  admit  of  completion,  then 
are  thougbts  which  it  ia  imposnble  to  complete,  and 
yet  which  are  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  Dormal 
affectimu  of  the  intellect.  Positive  knowledge,  how- 
ever extensive  it  may  become,  does  not  and  never  can 
fill  the  whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the  utler- 
moet  reach  of  diacoveiy  there  arises,  and  must  ever 
arise,  Ihe  question,  What  lies  beyond?  Regarding  sci- 
ence as  a  gradually  increasini;  sphere,  we  may  say  that 
every  vldition  to  its  surface  does  but  bring  it  into  wider 
contact  with  surTounding  nescience^  There  is  always 
something  which  forms  alike  the  raw  material  of  defi- 
nite thought,  and  remains  after  the  deflniteness  which 
thinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed  (H.  Spencer, 
FirM  PHiK^Ja,  p.  31  sq.,  88.  90  sq.).  This  vague  ele- 
ment in  thought,  which  ia  ineradicable,  ^lencei  coniid- 
en  W  be  the  groundwork  of  the  feeling  of  awe,  and  of 
natural  religion.  It  is  the  infinite  in  thia  aenae,  the  at- 
tempt to  conceive  which  involves  a 
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tcrma)  which  cin  onl}>  be  believed  to  exin,  but  can 
never  become  *n  object  to  i»n»cioiiBne«e.  "  If  >U 
thought  h  limiUtion ;  if  whatever  we  conceive  i»,  by 
the  very  act  of  conception,  regiuded  u  Hnile,  the  inll- 
ntte,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  merely  ■  name  for 
the  abMnce  of  Ihoee  cnnditinns  under  which  thou)[ht  in 
pos«b1c"  (Mansell's  Bamptan  Lrrtura,  p.4H;  comp.  p. 
30,  63,  SO,  118;  see  cap.  nutee  an  p.  48  and  b\,  4th  ed.). 
II.  Tht  Iitfiate  om  <m  Inttrmimible  Srrin.—\xieMtix 

the  iwlion  of  the  uiriipDv  iaattajncih  (ii)  From  Iheun- 
limiled  duration  of  time;  (j>)  from  Ihe  ponibility  oT 
perp-.'lually  subdividing  magnitudes;  (<■)  from  the  con- 
tinuance nf  growth  and  decay  in  nature;  (J)  from  the 
fact  Chat  limiUtion  is  alwayB  relative,  anit  never  abao- 
lule;  and  (r),  "the  atronBest  proof  of  nil,"  from  the  ina- 
bility to  conceive  a  limit  to  number,  ma^piitude,  and 
space.  Any  given  moment  of  time  is  both  preceded 
and  succeeded  by  anotber,  and  that  by  another  without 
end.  Any  magnitude  admits  of  multiplication  or  divi- 
sion, and  the  multiples  or  parts  are  again  capable  of 
multiplication  or  division,  respectively,  without  limit. 
Any  eBi'Ctin  nature  is  the  result  of  a  cause  which,  again, 
is  the  clfrct  of  another  cause  in  an  endless  regress 
conversely,  every  effect  is  itaelf  the  cause  of  some 
enect,and  this,  in  its  tarn,  is  the  cause  of  another  effect, 
and  BO  on  in  an  interminable  progT«BS.    Time,  space, 

stmigiit  line  or  series  of  terms  without  beginninif  or 
end.  The  characteristics  of  this  mode  of  the  inflnile 
are;  (1)  that  it  is  purely  negative,  i.  e.  is  the  mere 
process  of  jiawing  bej'ond  limitations:  (S)  that  it  pos- 
tuUles  Ihe  perpetual  recurrence  of  limilations  as  its 

pable  of  bring  thought  out,  it  is  always  poadble  and 
never  actual,  it  cannot  be  said  tu  exist,  but  always  (o  be 
in  the  act  of  coming  into  existence. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  if  infinity  is  an  idea  realiza- 
ble bf  the  mind,  it  must  be  conceived  in  some  other 
TFay  than  as  a  linear  aeries;  it  must  be  cspable  of  an 
expression  which  is  at  nnoe  definite',  and  yet  preeen'es 
r  of  influily.     Matht        '     ■      ■ 


infinite 


Hnite  expresNon,  and  manipulates  Iwth 
the  inHniiesimal  as  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
ralculation.  The  poasibilitj  of  conceiving  the  infinite 
■s  complete  may  be  seen  more  easily  from  the  consider- 
aliun  that  any  abject  which  we  can  see,  handle,  imag- 
ine, conceive,  without  any  dilHculty,  e.  g.  a  fruit,  or  a 
stone,  is  really  the  sum  M  an  infinite  number  of  parts 
into  which  it  may  ba  divided,  an  infinite,  therefore, 
which  is  not  merely  coming  mlo  existence,  but  actually 
exist*  here  and  now.  Ri^srded,  too,  under  Ihe  aspect 
of  a  term  in  the  line  of  causation,  any  object  in  nature 
sums  up  an  infinite  series  in  ilxelf.  For,  as  an  effect,  it 
is  the  result  of  all  previous  causes,  and,  as  a  cause,  the 
germ  of  all  succeeding  effects. 

These  summalinns  c^  the  serial  infinite,  whether 
achieved  by  the  fonniilte  of  mathematics  or  presented 
as  complete,  in  every  portion  of  space,  in  eveiy  period 
of  time,  and  in  eveiy  abject  in  nature,  are  anticipations 
of  a  higher  foim  of  infinity  which  is  revealed  bv  the 
mind  af  man. 

III.  The  Kpiritunl  Infinilr  (infinitum  lationia,  infini- 
tum aclu,  fAov  TiXnor)  differs  fhim  the  former,  not  so 
much  in  excluding  aa  including  the  limit  or  boundary 
nf  which  it  is  the  negation,  i.  e-  as  not  limited  from 
without  and  peipetually  passing  bcynnd  the  limit,  but 
as  limiting  itself.  Aa  tho  natural  or  mathematical  in- 
finite is  represented  by  the  line,  so  the  rational  or  spir- 
itual infinite  finds  its  appropriate  st'mbol  in  the  circle, 
i.  e.  Ihe  line  which  ia  fdthout  bcgimiing  or  end,  and  it 
tbe  same  time  is  limited  at  every  pouit  by  itself.  It  is  , 
Ihui  at  once  ahfudulely  unlimited,  and  vet  absulutelv 
definite.  The  transition  fnim  II  tu  III  may  be  illu^ 
traieJ  by  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  straight  line 
as  the  chonl  of  an  infinite  circle.    Such  is  the  infinite  | 


as  exhibited  in  (□]  the  Ihanght  and  (t)  the  volitiDD  of 

(ii)  Consciousness,  and  thought  as  a  mode  of  nn- 
Bcinusness,  involve  the  opposition  of  the  subject  irliict 
thinks  and  the  object  about  which  it  thinks.  As  a  rm- 
dilion  of  thinking  at  all,  the  mind  must  set  its  tbo«(;ht 
over  against  itself  as  not  itself,  and  Conversely,  a>  the 
cundiiion  of  an  object  being  thought  of  at  all,  it  dqB 
be  preeented  as  distinct  fmm  the  mind  which  thinki  nf 
it.  Here,  then,  is  s  limitation  or  barrier  which  wnsi- 
tutes  what  is  called  "  the  finitetKsa"  oT  Ihe  human  un- 
derstanding. The  thinker  is  limited  and  canditicoed 
by  his  thought,  the  thought  is  limited  and  conditionnl 
by  the  thinker.  But,  as  it  is  poedble  to  present  uy 
object  to  thought,  it  is  competent  for  tbe  thinlia  to  ;*e- 
sent  hinurffmi  the  object  about  which  he  thinks,  Lt  to 
be  at  once  the  subject  which  thinks  and  the  otjtcl 
which  is  thought  about.  This  capability  of  sclf.cni- 
sciousnesB,  of  which,  so  fiu  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
lower  animals  are  destitute,  constitutes  at  once  the  piite 
and  Ihe  degradation  of  man,  is  a  aource  at  once  of  bb 
best  and  his  worst  actions.  Here  we  have  tbe  anslogK 
of  the  line  reluming,  aa  the  drcumference  of  a  circle, 
into  itself.  The  limitation  of  the  thinker  by  (he  objtct 
thought  of  is  as  real  lu  before,  only  it  is  a  limilatiai  o( 
himself  by  himself:  he  is  conditioned,  as  before,  bal 
self-conditioned,  i  e.  infinite.     See  PcKfio.iALTT. 

(b)  The  same  infinity  appears  in  free  wilL  As  fnt, 
a  man  does  an  action  which  originate*  abstdulely  with 
himself.  But  Ibis  action  has  a  permanent  effect  «i  his 
character,  and  thus  determines  Ihe  quality  of  tbe  sen 
action.  This  new  action  is  also  originat'wl  atedotdy 
by  the  free  agent,  but  the  agent  himself  is  modified, 
conditioned,  limited,  by  the  previons  action.  The  sgeni 
has  thus  his  froedom  limileid  and  defined,  and  increas- 
ingly so  with  every  fresh  action,  but  he  is  limittd  by 
thai  of  which  he  is  himself  the  absolute  originalor.  He 
is  Hnite  (limited,  conditioned)  and  at  the  same  tinie  in- 
finite (unlimited,  unconditioned),  because  he  b  tdf-coi. 
dilioned.    See  Lidkrtv. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  rather  than  in  that  of  infinite  mag- 
nitude, that  infinity  is  an  attribute  uf  Crod.    See  The* 

IV.  Hflalton  to  tht  f%Rte.— It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  above  (a)  that,  although  the  essence  of  infin- 
ity is  the  transcendence  of  every  limilatioo,  yet  that 
the  finite  luid  limited,  even  when  excluded  (I  and  II), 
is  poMulated  as  a  condition  af  infinity,  and  that  in  the 
higher  forms  of  infbiity  the  limit  is  included,  or,  rstbtr, 
imposed  from  within.  Even  in  the  sense  af  Ihe  iodcfi 
nite  residuum  of  tluiugbl,  definite  thinking  is  psnup- 
posed  as  the  condition  of  our  becoming  conscious  of  the 
vague  element  beyond.    The  serial  infinite.  iiniD.  m 
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Ihe  mere  process 
tulates  the  perpetua! 
ds-dpDv,  says  Aristotle,  fiii 


idingei 


y  given 


traasciml: 

It"  (/**r--<"-- 

!OT,a.T)— "The  quantitative  infinite  is  that  which  bK 
waj-s  has  something  outside  it,  L  e.  a  term  'not  yii 
reached.'"  The  s[uritual  infinite,  lastly,  as  the  kI(^ 
termination  of  thou^t  and  volition,  is,  tr  n  ((twb.i 
pracea>  of  generating  at  every  step  tbe  finite  and  limii- 
ed.  (A)  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  revrnal  d 
the  true  order  to  conceive  the  infinite  to  be,  as  iiiitv 
mology  suggests,  the  mere  negation  of  the  finite,  anil. 
as  such,  a  secondsry  snd  derived  idea.  Un  such  s  sap- 
(XMition  it  become*  impossible  to  pi]ilain  how  we  br- 
cume  conscious  of  limilation  at  alL  How,  it  may  Ic 
asked,  do  we  know  that  thought  is  finite  if  we  knos 
nothingfirrt  of  tbe  infinite?  Dow  is  the  canaciotmiew 
of  limitation  possible  except  aa  the  n^^ion  of  what  ii 
unlimiled?  The  infinite  b  thus,  as  the  condition  of  tbt 
finite,  prior  and  pontive;  Ihe  finite,  aa  the  bmit  ti- 
cludcd,  included,  >elf-im|H»od  by  the  infinite,  postrrioi 
and  negative. 

The  relation  of  Oor>.  as  the  Infinite,  to  the  woU  and 
the  soul,  OS  finite,  It  considered  elaewheiT.    Bia,  oolea 


INFIKMERER  s; 

(a)  be  bomc  in  mind,  the  logici]  Tcaolt  is  deism,  tnd  ir 
(i)  be  pcff lecwd,  puiihdsni. 

V.  fafaairg  a*  tynMiinl «  (Ar 
Ihc  uuuipt  ID  picture  tlie  infinite 
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7  immecliatdy  precedinR  cr 
if  ihe  image  are  generally  air  and  water.  Tbe 
of  mere  ^ir  or  mere  water  Hould  be  nu  naliuble 
^-olving  no  diatinclion.  But  in 
0  we  get  that  minimiim  of  defi- 
nilnai  which  lenden  the  image  passible.  A  beauti- 
fidly  pure  representation  of  the  ima^ned  intiiiite  is 
round  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  aborigines  of  Guate- 
mala (Max  MuUer'a  Chipi.  i,  Z33).  It  is  as  fuUows: 
"There  was  a  time  when  all  that  exists  in  heaven  and 
einb  was  made.  Alt  was  then  in  suspense  i  all  was 
atm  and  silent.  All  was  immovable,  all  peaceful,  and 
Ibe  vast  space  of  the  heavens  was  empty.  There  was 
00  man,  no  animal,  no  shore,  no  trees;  heaven  alone 
existed.  The  face  of  the  earth  was  not  (o  be  seen ; 
there  was  only  Che  still  expanse  of  the  sea  and  the 
heaven  ^Mve.  DiWne  beings  were  on  the  waters  like 
a  giDwinjc  light.  Their  voice  was  heard  as  they  meili- 
taled  ancl  consulteil,  and  when  the  dawn  arose  man 
appeared."  Here  we  hare  as  the  cnnslituenis  of  the 
image  "  empty  heaven,"  or  space,  and — which  is  intro- 

that  "heaven  alone  existed" — the  "still  expanse  of  the 
sea."  [Compare  this  with  the  account  in  hnly  .Scrip- 
imre,  where  the  const  it  iients  of  the  image  are  (1)  "dark- 
ness upon  the  face  of  the  abyss,"  and  (2)  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  with  the  Divine  9pri(  hoverinc  bemeen 
the  two,  and  calling  light  into  beinit.]  In  Ihe  Hindu 
k(MxHnt  Ihe  creative  spirit  is  represented  us  rowing 
about  in  a  boat  upon  the  ocean. 

We  have  substantially  the  same  image  of  the  inllnile 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  Greek  mind.  But  there  are 
two  diir-rrences.  (I )  The  double  image  b  ilismembered. 
The  symbol  of  Thales  is  water  alone;  of  Anaximander, 
the  void  in  suspense:  of  Aniximenes,  the  atmcapherej 
of  Xenophanes,  the  globe  nf  Ihe  sky.  (2)  The  inlinlie 
is  not  pictured  as  preceding  the  emergence  of  finite 
things,  but  a*  underlying  the  process  of  nature,  as  it  b 
ordinarily  known. 

The  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  serpent  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth  approaches  the  mathematical  representation 

of  iuAnile  length Blunt,  Tieol.  Dkt.  i,  946  sq.     See 

jMrmat  of  SpecalalicePhUoiophy,  My,  ie7<l. 

Illflnn0r«r  is  the  name  uf  the  person  who  "  had 
the  can  of  the  nck-houae,  in  which  Lent  and  fasts  were 
not  ofaoerved,  had  charge  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  pro- 
vided phyaicians  and  i^t^endance,  and  flesh-meat." — 
Wakotl,  Sacred  A  rdutohgy,  p.  3-W. 

lufralapuirlana.     See  SL-Bt-ApSARrAKs. 

InflUa  {otherwise  called  mitra,  ati^vat.  corona, 
(1  Joptc.  iJid'f'OMi,  ai>d  riapa,  tiara)  is  a  cap  worn,  since 
the  ISlh  century,  bj-  the  bishops  of  Ibe  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  chnrches.  as  one  of  the  insigni*  of  their  epis- 
topal office.    See  Mitre. 

ZngBtllertag,  Feast  of.  See  Festivaia;  Tab- 
canACLcs,  Pkast  of. 

InCeUtolni  is  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  a  church 
n^oitcil  {Coficiiiim  IngrtmhAiHeHtc)  was  held  June  27. 
948,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman  legate  Marinus. 
md  in  the  presence  uf  the  German  emperor  Olho  I  and 
king  Louis  Oulivmer.  The  principal  business  of  the 
council  was  the  pnaishment  uf  Hugo,  count  of  Paris, 
whom  it  excommunicateiL    It  alvi  decided  that  no  Uy- 


him,  without  the  consent  of  the  Uahop;  that  the  whole 
i>f  Easter  week  be  kept  as  a  festival,  and  Ihe  three  days 
(ilkiwing  Whitsunday ;  thai  St.  ilark's  day  be  kept 
*iih  fasting  on  amiunt  of  Ihe  great  liuny,  as  was  done 
■»  the  rogation  rtnys  preceding  the  feast  of  the  As- 
rcnsion:  and  that  all  dlflerences  a<  to  lithe  be  settled 
ui  an  cccloiasl  icol  synod,  instead  of  graining  this 


IngAH  is  the  name  of  a  dtiSeil  Japanese,  who  is  said 
(o  have  arrived  about  16&3  in  Japan,  whither  his  zeal 
for  tbe  religion  of  ^ka  had  led  him.  He  was  al  first 
regarded  by  the  Japanese  otJy  as  a  saint,  but  at  a  sea- 
son of  an  excesuve  drought  they  came  to  him  and  be- 
sought his  prayers  (kitO)  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
heaven;  and  the  rain  descending  in  mighty  torrents 
shortly  after  the  oBcring  up  of  Ingen's  prayer,  Ihe  peo- 
ple thougbl  him  no  longer  earthly,  and  deified  him. — 
Kaempfer,  Hiit.  Japati,  Append. ;  Brougbt«n,  BAUalho' 
ca  Hilt.  Sac  i,  533. 

Ingham,  Benjauin,  was  bom  at  Ossett,  Yorkshire, 
June  11,1'IS.  He  received  a  Uberal  education,  first  at 
Batley  school,  and  afterwards  al  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, where,  in  1733,  he  joined  himself  with  Charles  and 
John  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Jletiiodism.  In  1735  he 
received  episcopal  urdinaiion,  and  in  the  same  year  em- 
barked with  Mr.  Wesley  for  Georgia.  He  remained  in 
Georgia  about  two  years,  visited  Carolina  and  Pcnnsyl- 
raiiia,  and  then  returned  lo  England,  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  accompanied  Wesley  to  Hermhut,  the 
seat  of  the  Moravians,  and  so  strong  became  his  sympa- 
thies with  this  excellent  people  that  he  could  not  sacri- 
fice his  attachment  to  them  when  the  Methodists  revolt- 
ed from  tbe  disorders  of  the  Fetler-lane  society.  He 
went  into  Yorkshire,  and  with  incredible  itinerant  la- 
bors, assisted  by  Momvian  companions,  be  founded  there 
what  may  be  called  a  Moravian  form  of  Methodism. 
Preaching  stations  were  established  throughout  the 
county  and  in  neighboring  shires.  At  Biislal  he  took 
Nelson  publicly  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  liberty  to 
speak  in  all  his  chapels.  The  Wesleys,  Whilefield,  Ha- 
dan,  and  Kumaine  often  preached  for  his  societies,  and 
they  aeem  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  tha 
Metbodistic  leaders  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  great 
revival,  nolwiihstantiing  Wesley's  people  in  Yorkshire 
experienced  many  vexations  from  the  eccentric!  ties  of 
individual  preachers,  who  retained  some  of  the  I^ndon 
Moravian  follies.  Within  a  few  years,  Ihe  number  of 
"  Inghamile"  societies  reached  eighty-four.  In  1741, 
Mr.  Ingham  married  l^y  Margaret  Hastings,  sister  lo 

dence  from  Ossett  lo  Abbcrford,  where  he  continued  to 
reude  till  his  death.  After  forming  this  connection,  he 
was  so  far  from  relaxing  in  his  exertions  to  preach  the 
Gospel  thai  he  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  his  opw 
ation^  and,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  said  to  have  evan- 
gelized all  the  surrounding  country.  Inxham  was  ad- 
mitted lo  Wesley's  Conference  in  Leeds,  but  the  precise 
relation  of  his  societies  to  the  Weslej'an  body  was  never 
deHned.  He  had  his  own  Conferences  also,  and  at  one 
of  them  was  elected  n  gmrral  orfTHrr,  or  bishop.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who  could  not  approve  ail  the  discipliikaiy 
features  of  his  societies,  attempted  In  promote  a  union 
of  them  with  Wesley,  and  she  sent  Whilefield  lo  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to  meet  the  Weslej-s  for  consultation 
on  tbo  subject.    Charles  assented,  but  John  declineil  the 

Ingham  reail  *■  Sandemar^'s  Letlere  on  Themn  and  As- 
pasio,"  and  "  Glas's  Testimony  nf  the  King  of  MsrtjTs." 
These  works  prmluccd  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  deputed  [woof  his  preachers  to  Scotland  lolesm 
more  fully  the  views  of  Ihcir  authors.  At  Edinburgh 
they  met  Randeman,  and  Glas  al  Dundee.  They  re- 
lumed converts  to  the  Sandemanian  principlcii,  and  im- 
mediately spread  discontent  and  disputes  among  the  so- 
cieties. Ingham's  aulhoritv  eonlil  net  nmlrol  the  par- 
tisan violence  which  soon  twoke  out.  He  eallefl  in  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  The  countess  of  Huntingdon 
wrote  them  letters.  Whitefleld  used  his  influence  la 
savethcm.  Romaine  hastened  into  Yorkshire,  but  could 
not  leslnun  them.  Inpliam  attempted  lo  excommuni- 
cate Che  distnrbers,  but  it  was  an  endless  task.  The 
whole  order  waa  wrecked  and  sunk.    Thirteen  societiel 
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odI?  lemidned  ftnm  more  than  eightr  wMcli  hxl  floor- 
iahed  with  all  the  evideacw  of  penuMient  prosperity. 
Ingbim  seema  to  hare  remained  a  Sindemaiuiui  (q.  v.), 
and  developed  hia  views  in  a  Trtaliie  on  iJk  Faith  aad 
HaptoftheGoiptHViZI).  He  died  in  1772.  Some  of 
hia  mcieties  came  to  the  Wealeyan  Church  ;  othen  unit- 
ed with  die  Daleilea  (q.  v.),  a  daaa  of  Scotch  Independ- 
ents. See  Stevena.  Hiilorg'  nf  Mtllu)duiR,  i,  SMI  aq. ; 
Tvennan,  O^orA  MethodUlt,  p.  67-lM. 
TnghninlfM-  See  Ingham. 
InglU,  Cbai'les,  D.D.,  wu  ban  in  Ireland  abmit 
the  ycai  17BS,  Emigiating  (o  America,  he  Cooli  charge 
of  the  Free  School  at  I^ncaaler,  Pa.,  previous  to  17(>3, 
and,  having  decided  to  enter  the  miniitiy,  he  went  (o 
England  for  ordination.  The  Sodely  for  the  PropagS' 
tion  of  the  Gospel  appiunted  him  their  miwionary  at 
Dover,  DeL,  hia  field  embracing  the  whole  county  of 
Kent,  including  three  churches.  In  1766  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity,  N.  Y.,  and  cat«chiat  to  the 
negroea.  He  recdred  the  hononuy  degree  of  A.R  Itom 
King's  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1707,  and  those  of  AJL  and  D.D. 
from  Oxford  some  yeara  later.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Kevolution  he  took  part  with  the  Tories,  and  in  177fi  re- 
j>lied  to  Paine'a  Common  Smtt  by  ■  pamphlet  which  was 
•0  ofTennve  to  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  that  they  commit' 
ted  it  t«  the  flamea.  When  preaching  before  Waahing- 
ton,  in  the  aame  year,  he  refused  to  omit  (he  prayer  for 
the  king  and  the  myal  family.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  he  caused  hia  church  t4)  be  closed,  ' 
took  refiige  in  Fluahing,  then  in  poseessiun  of  the  R 
aUats.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  Trinity,  N.  Y„  in  i; 
In  consequence  of  many  losses  during  the  Revolui 
and  political  dilTerences,  he  found  it  necessary  finally  to 
leave  the  conntiy.  In  1788  be  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  province  he  was  appointed  bishop  in  1787,  as 
the  flist  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
resided  at  Halifax  till  his  death,  Feb..  1816.  He  ' 
lished  Tato  Srrmmti  and  a  IidltT  in  "Hawkins's 
tcriea)  Notice*."  —  Sprague,  A  mail,  v,  186  ;  Allibone, 
IHa.  o/AuUuyrt,  i,9B2. 

InglU,  Jobo,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  a 
1763.  He  waa  at  one  time  minister  at  the  Grayfi 
Church,  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  I  SSj.  Inglis  is  known 
aa  the  author  of  a  Drfemx  of  Erdaiaitiaii  fMabiith- 
intnli,aaila  Vindicatum  qf  At  Chrittian  Fai/A  (Edinb 
1830,Bvo.}.— Allibone,  Z<i(*.o/ vlii(*or»,i,  982;  Blact- 
tRMxTf  MagatBtf,  xxv,  1 09. 

Ingraham.  Ira,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bnm 
at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Dec  1, 1T91,  and  educated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1816.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Southern  States,  pursuing  also  hia 
theofcigical  atudiea,  he  was  licensed  to  pteach  by  the 
Addison  Association,  Addison,  Vt.,  June  S,  1819.  Hay. 
1820,  the  Congregational  chuteh  in  Orvill  was  offered 
him,  and  he  was  there  ordained  June  20, 1820.  He  left 
this  charge  in  1822,  and  after  supplying  several  pulpits, 
and  acting  for  a  brief  period  as  agent  of  tlie  "  Preabyte- 
rian  Education  Society,"  he  was  installed  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  West  Bradford,  Masa.,  Dec  1, 1824. 
In  1B30  he  removed  to  Brandon,  VL,  and  in  1884  lea  that 
place  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Vermoi 
Domestic  Hisraonary  Society.  In  1889  he  accepted 
calltotheI'resbj-lerianChurchatLyons,N.Y.  In  181 
he  returned  to  the  church  at  Brandon,  but  declined  to 
be  reinstalled,  and  finally  accepted  the  podtion  as  agent 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  The 
ological  Ediicarion  at  the  West,"  making  Western  Nei 
York  hia  field  of  labor.     He  reUred  thim  this  and  al 

jnt«r%-als.  He  died  April  9, 1864.  Ingrshsm  publiihe 
Ave  sermona  (1826, 1843. 1844. 1847,  and  I848>— Cot^n- 
gationai  Quarltrlg,  1864,  p.  300. 

iDgTBln,  Robert,  an  English  divine,  waa  bom  at 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  March  9, 1726-7.     He 
cated  ai  Corpua  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  i 
obtained  a  fellowahip,  and  took  his  df^^eea  in  arts.   Hia 
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first  preferment  waa  to  the  popetoal  cnncy  of  Biid- 
hurst,  in  Kent,  next  the  living  of  Onton.  in  Nottiiig- 
hamshire,  and  afterwards  the  vicarages  of  Wanmngtm 
and  Bolted,  in  Eaaei.  He  died  in  1804.  Hr.  Ingram 
wrot«/l  Vie«o/lktGrmtEi>MUqfllie8ttaUkP&giu. 
Ptriodahea  lit  AtsileTj  o/ God  diali  be  JbMed  .-— 
roumi  o/Ihe  Ten  Tribei  of  liToel  ttmg  in  Amrriea  : 
originally  published  by  Manasseh  bcn-Iprael : — A  Com- 
piete  lad  Untform  Explanalimt  o/lkt  Prophrry  of  At 
Sam  ViaU  of  WtoA.  See  Hook,  Eedtt.  Hiesraphf  ; 
Hoefer,  Nmv.  Biog.  Grniralt,  xxv,  871.  (J.  N.  P.) 
In^nlphua,  the  ceUbrated  abbot  ofCroyland,  Iodje 
naidered  the  author  of  the  Hitloria  Monotlera  Craj- 
Ituidauii,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  LondoD  Bboui 
A.D.  lOSO.  According  to  the  account  ofhis  life  in  his 
bialoiy,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  ■  great  favorite  of  Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edvanl 
the  Confessor,  and  visited  duke  William  of  Nonoandv 
at  his  own  court  in  lOGI.  About  1064  be  went  on  m  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  On  hia  letuni  be  entmd 
the  monastery  of  KontaneQe,  in  Kormandy,  and  tfacrr 
remained  till  1076,  when  he  waa  invited  to  England  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  Me  died 
Dec  17,  1199.  The  Uittoria  Mtmulnii  CroplaPdr-riM 
printed  by  Savile  (in  the  collection  Strips.)  at  Lon- 
in  1396,  and  in  a  more  complete  edition  by  Gale 
(ftfr..4i^Scnj)^r«(.).atOicford,in  1684.  An  Eng- 
lish tnuialition  of  it  was  furnished  by  Riley  in  Bohn'!* 
AntiitUBiian  Library.  "Some  writers,  even, of  the  Un 
century  questioned  the  entire  genuineneas  of  the  book, 
though  scepticism  did  notoflenproc«e<l  further  than  the 
hypothesis  of  interpolations  by  a  later  writer;  but  in 
1826,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgiave,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarlerlj/  ftnieic,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  whole 
so-called  history  was  litlle  better  than  a  novel,  and  was 
probably  the  composition  of  a  monk  in  the  ISth  m  14th 

Hia  concluaions  have  been,  on  the  wboir, 

iniversally  adopted."  See  Chambers's  Emrfclo- 
padia,  v,  fi79 ;  Wetier  nnd  Welle,  Kirdim-Ltxitioii,  v, 
625  sq. 

Inheiltaiice  (frequently  pVn,  cfc'fci,  a  "parttowT 
r  providential  bestowuenl ;  but  property  and  tiauaUy 
>me  form  of  the  verbs  IS^**,  fariuk,  to  poaaaaa ;  91^3, 
nnchnl,  to poam ;  mXitpotvpiw, toga  iif  lot).  God, ai 
:  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  b«  hdd,  col- 
d  enjoyed  (Gen.  i,  28  aq.;  Psa.  csv,  16;  Ec- 
cles.  V,  9) :  not  to  any  favoied  portion  of  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself— lo  roan  as  represented  by  our  great  pn- 
mof^ilor,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  was  Unt 
graciously  voochsafed.  The  impreasion  which  the  orig- 
inal gift  of  the  earth  waa  calculated  to  make  oa  men, 
the  Great  Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Paleatine, 

emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  (Gen.  ziii,  14  sq.).  Many  years,  bowvrer, 
elapsed  before  the  prrauise  was  fulfilled.  Meanwhile  (be 
notices  which  we  have  regarding  the  stale  of  preperty 
in  the  patriarchal  ages  are  few  and  not  very  definite. 
The  products  of  the  earth,  howei'er,  were  at  an  eiariy  pe- 
riod accumulated  and  held  as  property.  Tiolence  in- 
vaded the  poaseaaion ;  opposing  nolence  recovered  the 
goods.  War  soon  spreng  out  of  the  paMaoos  of  the 
human  heart  The  necessity  of  civil  government  m* 
felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  accordingly  derdoped  theiB- 
selvcs.  The  head  of  the  family  waa  supreme.  His  win 
was  law.  The  physical  saperiority  which  bo  pnearastJ 
gave  him  this  dominion.  The  same  influence  would  ee- 
core  iCa  transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  fema)* 
line.  Hence,  too,  the  rise  of  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture.  In  the  early  condition  of  society  which  is  eaDol 
patriarchal,  landed  property  had  ita  origin,  indeed,  but 
could  not  be  held  offirat  importance  by  those  who  led  a 
wandering  life,  shilling  continnally,  as  convenimoe  sag- 
gested,  from  one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  weie  then  the 
chief  property  (Gen.  xxiv,  83).  But  land,  if  held,  was 
held  on  a  beehold  tenure ;  nor  coold  any  other  tmurs 
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(ill  idatioo*  anw,  teMilting,  in  >11  probdMlitj',  ftom  the 
ill  1 1  mil  of  popuUtion  ud  (lie  relative  uuuffieieniy  of 
(bod.  WImd  JoMpb  ireot  doini  into  Egypt,  tie  (ppvait 
u,  tart  (band  (he  frcebotd  UDUte  prevailing,  which, 
hswcTcr,  he  DoOTertad  into  a  i«naiicv  at  yiili,  at,  at  anj 
nte,  into  a  comUtioiutl  tenancy.  .Other  intinutioni  are 
■saad  in  Geneaia  which  oanfiim  the  general  itatementa 
■hich  bavejtut  been  made.  Daugbten  do  not  appear 
to  have  bad  any  inheritance,  ir  Uiere  aie  any  excep- 
liiini  to  Ihii  nile,  they  only  mtvc  to  prove  it  by  the 
^(dil BuuineT in whidi  theyin  mentioned.  TbuiJob 
ii  tecotdeat  (xlii,  ■!>)  (o  have  given  hi«  dsughlen  in  in- 
hoitance  coojoinlly  Hith  theii  brothcn.  How  highly 
the  privileges  conlerred  by  primoKeniture  were  valued 
miy  be  lamed  Trom  the  hiitory  of  Jacob  and  Euu.  In 
Ibe  paCiianshai  age  douljtlees  thne  rights  were  veiy 
gnaL  See  BiBTH  BIGHT.  The  eldeit  »n,  an  being  by 
niton  the  flnt  Hlted  for  command,  aaauined  influence 
•ad  eonDnl,  under  his  father,  over  the  family  and  lU  de- 
ptodenu  i  and  when  the  Dither  waa  removed  by  death, 
he  readily,  and  a*  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his 
[itiwr'i  place.  Thua  he  aucceeded  to  the  property  in 
■Kceeding  Co  the  headship  of  the  family,  the  clan,  ar  the 
tribe.  At  Brat  the  ddcit  son  njoet  prubaltl}-  took  exclu- 
■ve  poawaion  of  his  father's  property  and  power;  and 
when,  nbaeqaeatly,  a  division  became  customary,  he 
■oold  atill  tetun  the  largest  share— a  double  portion, 
if  not  moR  (Cen.  xxvii,  25,  ':!9, 40).  That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  aona  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  thai, 
■00,  ihoogh  they  were  ions  of  concubines,  is  clear  Trom 
the  stoiy  of  H^ai'a  expuIaiDu :  "  Cast  out  (said  Sarah} 
this  bondwoman  and  her  sou ;  for  ^e  sou  of  this  bond- 
woman (hall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac" 
(Gen.  ui,  10).  The  few  notices  left  ui  in  Gencaii  of 
the  tranafer  of  properly  from  hand  to  hand  are  iutereat-. 
iug,and  bear  a  remarkable  Nmilarity  to  what  takes  place 
in  Eastern  countries  even  at  this  day  (Cen.  xxi,  22  sq.  i 
xiiii,  9  iq.).  The  purchase  of  (he  Cave  of  Machpeli^h 
H  a  family  burjring-ptace  for  Abraham,  detailed  in  the 
lal  paaage.  serves  to  show  the  safety  of  property  at 
thai  early  period,  and  the  faidlity  with  which  an  inher- 
itance was  transmitted  even  to  aona'  sons  (comp.  Gen. 
ilix,  29).  That  it  was  customary,  during  the  father's 
hlelinie,  to  make  ■  dispoaition  of  property,  is  eiident 
fnn  Geo.  xxiv,  35,  where  it  is  sud  that  Abraham  had 
fciven  all  he  had  to  laaac  This  statement  is  further 
CDDllnned  by  ch.  xxv,  6, 6,  where  it  is  added  that  Abra- 
han  (cave  In  the  sons  of  his  concubines  "  gifts,  s;ndin)( 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  wbile  he  yet  lived,  east- 
ward unto  the  east  country."  Sometimea,  however,  so 
lar  were  the  children  of  unmarried  females  from  be- 
ing dismissed  with  a  gift,  that  they  shared,  with  what 
■e  iboold  term  the  legitimate  children,  in  the  liither's 
|ini|!ety  and  rights.  See  CoxcUhixk.  Thus  Dan  and 
Niphtsli  were  sons  of  Klhah,  Kichel'B  maid,  whom  she 
gin  to  her  husband,  failing  to  bear  children  herself. 
So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under  similar  circumstances, 
■m  of  ZUpah.  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  xxx,  2-14).  In  the 
TBit  <tf  the  eldeat  son'a  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime, 
ihcneit  son  took  his  plaoe;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left  a 
ndow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii,7 
■t)i  the  olKfpriitg  of  which  union  was  reckaoed  lo  the 
Ihw-bom  and  deceased  son.  Should  the  second  like- 
wist  die,  the  third  son  took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1 1 ). 
Vlule  the  rights  of  the  fint-born  were  generally  estab- 
lisbsd  and  recognised,  yet  were  they  somedmes  set  aside 
in  bror  of  a  younger  child.  The  faleoing  of  the  fsther 
or  the  grandmie  scema  to  have  been  an  act  essential  in 
Ike  devijuiion  of  power  and  property— in  its  effects  not 
■alike  wills  and  testaments  with  iiaj  and  inntonces  are 
sst  wanting  in  wliich  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary 
I'eqoeB  set  sside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gsve  prece- 
fcBce  la  a  younger  son  ((Jen.  xlviii,  1£  sq.>  Special 
daioia  on  the  parental  reganb  woe  acknowledged  and 
^r«d(d  by  special  gifts,  as  in  the  case  nf  Jacob's  dnoa- 
>■<■  10  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii,  233.  In  a  gimilar  manner, 
IV.— !»• 
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bad  ooDdnct  on  the  part  of  the  ddeat  am  (as  weU  at  of 
otliers)  subjected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  at 
frnptttf,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  bis  fathar'a  dying 
maledictian  (Gen.xlix,8);  while  the  good  and favoied^ 
though  younger  son,  was  led  by  the  potemil  blesaipg  to 
antidpUe,  and  probably  also  to  reap,  the  richest  inher- 
itance of  individual  and  social  hqipineas  (Gen.  xUx,  8- 
SS).    See  Heir;  AixtPTiox 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  sDknmly  repeated  to  Isaac  (GeiL  ixvi, 
8),  the  reason  assigned  being  because  "  Abraham  obeyed 
my  voice  and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
■lalutea,  and  my  laws,"  while  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  eiterminBtion  for  Ihe  greatness 
of  their  iniquity.  The  possess  ion  of  the  promised  land 
was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his  dying  benediction  to  Ja- 
oob  (Gen.  ixriii,  S,  4),  to  whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen. 
ixviii,]5:  see  also  ixxr,  10,  II)  to  give  a  renewed  as- 
surance of  Ihe  destined  inheritance.  That  thia  dona- 
tion, however,  was  held  to  be  dependent  for  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  fulAhnent  on  the  divine  will,  appears 
frtaa  Gen.  xxxiii,  18,  where  Jacob,  on  coming  into  tb« 
land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  a  hanilred  pieces  of  money 
"  B  parcel  of  a  fitkl,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Ka- 
mar."  Delayed  chough  Ihe  execution  of  the  pmtniaB 
was,  confidence  never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham, 
so  Chat  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  assured  his 
brothers  that  Ihey  would  be  vinled  by  (i(>d  and  placed 
in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjioning  on  them,  in  thia  con- 
viction, that,  when  conducted  to  their  possession,  they 
should  carry  his  bones  with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  I, 
2&).  A  pnxniae  thua  given,  thus  repeated,  and  thus  be- 
lieved, easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  that  aettlement  of  property  whidi 
Unaes  ro*d«  when  at  length  he  had  eOixMd  the  divine 
will  in  the  redemption  <rf'  the  children  of  [sraeL  The 
observance*,  and  practices  loo,  which  we  have  noticed 
as  pret'siling  among  the  patriarchs,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  great  influence  on  tho  laws  which  Ihe  Jewish  leg- 
islator originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divideil  among  the  twelve  tribes  deecended  through 
Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The  division  was  made 
by  lot  for  on  inheritance  among  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,  according  Ui  the  tribes,  and  lo  the  number  and 
siie  of  families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  nf  Levi,  how- 
ever, bad  no  inheritance;  but  forty-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each  tribe 
giving  according  in  the  namber  of  cities  Chat  fell  to  iti 


t  (Numl 


,-,  1).    The 


inheritance  thus  scquired  was  never  to  leave  the  tribe 
to  which  it  belonged ;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly 
Co  its  own  inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  waa 
not  allowed  Co  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe  (Numb, 
ixxvi,  6-9).  This  restriction  ted  tn  the  marriage  of 
heiresses  with  their  near  lelaliuna ;  thus  the  daughtan 
of  Zelophehad  ''  were  married  unto  their  father's  broth- 
er's sons,"  "and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  trilw 
of  the  family  of  thrar  father"  (ver.  11, 12;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ani.  iv,  7, 6).  In  general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to 
Bona,  the  flnt-bom  receivuig  a  double  portion, "  Ibr  be  is 
the  beginning  ofhis  father's  strength."  If  a  man  had 
two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the  flnt- 
bom  were  the  son  of  her  who  was  haled,  he  neverthe- 
less was  to  enjoy  "the  right  of  the  lliBl-bom"  (Deut. 
xxi,  lb).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the  inheritance  passed 
lo  his  dsughlen;  if  there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to 
his  brothers;  in  esse  there  were  no  brothers,  it  was  giv- 
en ta  his  fsther'a  brothers ;  if  his  father  had  no  bniChers, 
it  came  into  poawauon  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Numb, 
xxvii,8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  permanently  alienated.  See  Hi,SBANi>KT.  Ev- 
er]- flflieCh  year,  whatever  laiui  had  been  sold  returned 
lo  its  former  owner.  The  value  and  price  of  land  nat- 
urally roe  or  fell  in  proporrion  to  the  nnmher  of  yean 
there  were  to  elapse  prior  lo  the  ensuing  flfUetb  or  jubs- 
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be  yMT.  If  bt  who  Mid  th«  land,  or  ■  kimmui,  mold 
ndeem  the  knd  before  ibe  yeu  of  jubilee,  it  wu  to  b* 
ftMoied  to  him  on  his  ptjiog  to  th«  parchuec  the  valiw 
Otthe  produce  o{  the  yean  renuining  till  the  JubilM. 
House*  in  TiUagea  or  iuiw*U«l  to¥ma  might  not  be  »ld 
fimveri  they  vera  ratned  it  the  jubilee,  uid  might  *t 
my  time  be  redeemed.  H  a  man  K>ld  a  dwellin|^houM 
ntuated  in  s  wslled  dty,  he  h»d  the  optio«  of  redeem- 
ing it  vithin  the  iptoe  of  ■  full  year  ttltr  it  h«d  been 
mM:  but  if  it  lemained  unredeemed,  it  beloDged  to  the 
porchuer,  and  did  doc  return  to  him  who  nid  it  eren  at 
thejnbilee(Lev.xzv,8,!S).  The  Levile*  irere  not  ■]- 
lowed  to  Kll  the  land  in  the  Hboib*  of  their  dtiea, 
though  thejr  might  diapoae  of  the  dtie*  thenuelveg, 
which,  however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  atkd  miut 
/etum  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  pomemon  (Lev. 
xxvii,16).    SeeLAI([^ 

The  regulationa  which  the  Uwa  of  Hoaea  egtabliahed 
Tendered  willa,  or  a  tcstamentaiy  diipoulion  of  (at  leau) 
landed  property,  almoat,  if  nut  quite  ufueceesary ;  we 
accordingly  find  no  provinoD  for  anything  of  the  kiiul. 
Some  difficnitymay  have  been  now  and  then  occaiioned 
when  near  relatjoiu  biled ;  but  thia  waa  met  by  the  tn- 
ditional  law,  which  furnished  minute  directiooa  on  the 
point  (Miahna,  Baba  Balhru,  jv,  3,  c  8,  9).  PeiBonal 
property  would  naturaUy  follow  the  land,  or  might  be 
bequeathed  by  word  of  mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
Jrwiah  polity  the  mention  t^  wUJa  is  found,  bnt  the  idea 
aeenu  to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  lutioos.  In 
princely  famihes  they  a]^Tear  to  have  been  [ued,  aa  we 
learn  from  Joeephus  (.4a(.xiii,16,l;  ivii,3,2;  l^ar,ii, 
!,  8)i  but  aoch  a  practice  can  hanlly  niffice  to  eetabUab 
the  geueial  use  of  wills  among  the  people.  In  the  New 
Testament,  bowever,  wills  are  exprenly  mentioned  (GsL 
iii,16;  Heb-LX,!?}.  Hichaelis  (f(wn«alarir«.  i,  491) 
aiseTts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  3  Kings  xx,1) 
"  set  thine  house  in  order"  has  reference  to  a  will  or  t»- 
tament.  But  his  grounds  are  by  no  means  aulBdent, 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  being, "  give  oom- 
manda  to  thy  house."  The  utmost  which  such  an  ex- 
preamcD  could  ioferentislly  be  held  to  compnse  in  re- 
gard to  property  is  a  dying  and  final  distribution  of  per- 
sonal property ;  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  umnnal 
Ibr  fathers  to  make,  while  yet  alive,  a  diviuon  of  their 
goods  among  their  children  (Luke  XV,  IS;  RoaenmUUer, 
ifa'^sW:v,19T).    SeeUKiU'rAaK. 

InUbitloa  (It.  inAtltrio,  Ihnn  vJiihto,  I  restrain) 
is  in  some  churches  "a  writ  by  which  an  inferior  is 
commanded  by  a  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  to  stay 
the  proceedings  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Thus,  if  a 
member  of  a  college  appeals  to  the  visitor,  the  vitdtot 
inhibits  all  proceedings  against  the  appellant  until  the 
appeal  is  determined.  When  the  areblashop  visiia,  he 
inhibits  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  when  the  tnshop  vis- 
its, he  inhibits  the  archdeacon ;  which  inbiUtions  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  last  parish  is  visited.  If  a 
Ispae  happens  while  the  inhibition  is  in  force  against 
the  bishop,  the  archbishop  must  institute;  institu- 
tion by  tbe  bishop  would  be  void,  as  his  power  is  sus- 

Xnlqnlty  (piop.  y\S,  AitK<a ;  but  represented  in  the 
A.  Vers,  by  several  other  words)  meana  in  Scripture  not 
only  sin,  but,  by  metonymy,  also  the  ^uniiAmflif  o' 
and  the  expiation  of  it ;  "  Aaron  will  bear  the  iniqi 
of  tha  people ;"  he  will  atone  for  them  (Exod.  x: 
OS).  The  Lord  "  visits  tbe  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  tbe  children"  (Exod.  xx,  G) ;  he  sometimes  causes 
vidble  efiect*  of  bis  wrath  to  fall  on  the  chiUren  of 
criminal  parents.  "To  bear  inquity"  is  to  endure  the 
punishment  of  it,  to  be  obliged  to  expiate  it.  The 
priests  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people ;  that  is,  they  are 
charged  with  tbe  expiation  of  it  (£xod.  xxviii,  88 ; 
Lev.  X,  17).    See  Sib. 

InltlMtlon,  a  common  t«rm  In  the  early  Church 
Tor  baptian,  having  reference  to  the  full  instruction  in 
tbe  nrsteries  of  Christisnity  which  was  given  to  ths 
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b^Mized,  but  withhdd  from  the  nnbqttiaed.  The  bqi- 
tized  wen  thus  called  inUiati,  «  fii/nof/iivai,  ftovrai. 
or  (jiwrnytiy^r™  ;  and  it  is  very  amuDoa  to  And  tlw 
fathera  using  the  expnaion  "the  initiated  will  Dwler- 
Btacd"  in  thrar  preaching  to  mixed  coagregatiooa.  n- 
pecially  when  they  were  speaking  of  anything  whidi 
bdonged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  This 
expieiaion  is  said  by  Casanbon  to  occur  Afly  limca  is 
the  sermons  of  8t.  Chrysostom  alone.— Bant,  Tktoiof. 
Did.  i,  848.  Several  other  names  were  given  t«  tbeae 
peiKins,  such  as  mrroi.jUeirf,  furiZiiuyai,  et 
word  has  sometime*  been  employed  with  rtA 
the  supposed  duty  of  raervt  in  coramunicalinic  divine 
knowledge,  as  t|iaugfa  the  holy  Scriptom  Justified  the 
withholding  instraetion  in  Christianity  fmni  peniKis  in 
an  early  stags  of  their  Christian  caurse^-Bijigbani,Onifi 
£cc<Es.  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  g  2.     See  DiBCiruxA  AacAVi. 

Injury,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  another.  "Some,' 
says  Urove, "  distinguish  between  iajvitilia  and  nrfarwi. 
Injustice  is  opposed  to  Justice  in  general,  whether  nega- 
tive or  positive;  an  injury,  lo  negative  Justice  alcmt. 
See  Jl'stice.  An  ii^ury  is  wilfully  dwtig  to  anoths 
what  ought  not  to  he  done.  This  is  injustice  Itn,  bat 
not  the  whole  idea  of  it;  for  it  is  injustice  also  to  refuse 
or  neglect  doing  what  ought  to  be  done.  An  injnry 
must  be  wilfully  committed;  whereas  it  is  mtxigh  to 
malce  a  thing  unjust  that  it  hajqiens  through  a  enslpabls 
Tiegligence.  1.  Wt  may  npire  n  ptrum  »  kit  maul  In- 
misleading  his  judgment,  by  corrupting  tbe  itnngina- 
tion,  perverting  the  will,  and  wounding  the  soul  with 
grid'.  Peraeculora  who  succeed  in  their  cmnpnlsive 
measures,  though  they  cannot  alter  tbe  real  scntiiiienls 
by  external  violence,  yet  sometimes  injure  the  soul  by 
making  the  man  a  hypocrite.  S.  Wt  aoj  irjnrr  att- 
olhtT  H  hit  bod^  by  homicide,  murder,  preventing  life. 
dismembering  the  body  by  wounds,  blows,  slavery,  and 
imprisonment,  or  any  unjust  restraint  upon  its-Utartv; 
by  robbing  it  of  its  chastity,  or  prejudicing  its  beallh. 
8.  Wt  maf  v^urt  anotktr  in  hit  name  and  eManuitr  hy 
our  own  Ihlse  and  rash  judgments  of  him :  by  false  wit- 
ness ;  by  charging  a  man  to  his  face  with  a  crime  whick 
either  we  ourselves  have  forged,  or  which  we  know  to 
have  been  fo^eil  by  some  other  person;  by  detractioa 
or  backbiting;  by  reproach,  or  eiponng  anolIieT  for 
some  natural  imbedlily  either  in  body  or  mind ;  or  fat 
some  calamity  into  which  he  is  fallen,  or  some  mi^ca^ 
riage  of  which  he  ha*  been  guilty;  by  innaendots,  or 
indirect  accusations  that  are  not  true.  Now  if  we  «• 
aider  the  value  of  character,  t 
ii^urious  person  has  of  such  tre 
his  own  turn  to  sufler  it,  the  « 
ing  his  good  name,  and,  finally,  tbe  diffcvlty  of 
reparation,  we  must  at  once  see  the  injustice  of  lessenmg 
another's  good  character.  There  are  these  two  consid- 
eiations  which  should  sometimes  restrain  us  frnm  ifieak- 
ing  the  whole  truth  of  our  neighbor,  wheji  it  Ls  to  his 
disadvantage.  (1.)  That  he  may  poedbly  live  to  tec 
his  folly,  and  repent  and  grow  better.  (£.)  Admitting 
that  we  speak  tbe  truth,  yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  on 
but  when  it  is  bandied  about  for  some  I  ime  it  will  coo- 
trad  a  deal  of  falsehood.  4.  Wr  mtig  iiyiirt  a  perion  t* 
kit  relotiinu  and  drprndtiKin.  In  his  servants,  by  nr- 
rupting  them ;  in  his  children,  by  drawing  them  iala 
evil  courses',  in  his  wife,  by  sowing  strife,  attempting 
to  alienate  her  alTectione.  6.  K't  siay  bt  guilTif  a/itJT- 
ing  another  in  hit  varldl!/ goodt  or  pntituioiu :  (1.)  By 
doing  him  a  mischief  without  any  advantage  to  our- 
selves, through  eni-y  and  malice.  (!.)  By  taking  whst 
is  another's,  which  ia  theft."  See  Grove,  Jlor.  PlaLtk 
viii,  p.  2 ;  Watts,  Brrmimi,  voL  ii,  set.  83 ;  TiUotaai,  Sir- 

Ink  (i''^,  ieso',  so  called  from  its  Ifaobua^Jv. 
xxxvi,18;  Ur.pXa»',Uacl',3Cor.iii,B;  3Jolul<;> 
John  18).     The  most  ample,  and  hence  pnbabtf  0» 
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gsn  wn  addad.  The  Hebicwa 
cnlofs  Ibr  wridnf^t  u  did  alio  the  uidenl  Egyptiaiu^  I 
md  aotat  of  the  boolu  oTthe  Tonner  are  aUted  by  Joae- 
phm  In  tuvc  been  written  in  gold.  The  mode  of  writ- 
ing mentioned  in  Numb,  v,  SS,  wheie  it  it  (aid  tbat 
'Iht  prieal.  shall  write  the  cunea  in  i  book  and  blot 
Ibem  out  with  the  bitter  water,"  was  with  a  kind  of  ink 
pnpared  for  the  purpose,  wilhuul  any  calx  of  iron  or 
other  materia]  that  could  taiAe  a  pemianeac  iyt;  Ihete 
makdicticoiB  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  inlo 
ibe  water,  which  the  woman  waa  obliged  to  drink:  ao 
that  ahe  drank  the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The 
ink  atill  used  in  the  East  ia  almoat  all  of  thin  kind;  a 
wetiponge  will  completely  oblilerate  the  finest  of  their 
writings.  The  ancients  used  several  kinds  of  tincturaa 
m  ink ;  aiDOiiK  them  that  eilncled  rrom  the  cuttle-Ash, 
tailed  in  Hebcew  rVsn,  IdtbtlL  Their  ink  was  not  so 
Bind  a*  otariL  DemootJienes  repioachn  Machines  with 
taboring  in  the  grinding  of  ink,  as  painters  do  in  the 
grinding  of  theit  colon.  The  subatuice  found  in  an 
initttand  at  Herculaneum  looki  like  a  thick  oil  or  paint, 
with  which  the  manuacripta  had  been  written  in  a  sort 
of  ralievo,  risible  in  the  letlen  when  a  leaf  ii  held  to 
the  light  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Such  vitriolic  ink 
as  has  been  used  an  the  old  parchment  manuscripts 
wDidd  have  corroded  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  i 
as  it  baa  done  the  skins  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  Vlrinl  and  Terence  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Vatican ;  the  ! 
letlen  are  sunk  into  the  parchment,  and  some  have  I 

acid  of  the  vittioUc  ink  with  which  they  nere  written. 
SnWiuTOa. 

lak-bom  (Ppp,  h'tM,  a  round  twsscf),  an  ink- 
Maud  worn  in  the  girdle  (Eiek.  ix,  !,  8. 11).  This  im- 
plement is  one  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  is  common 
Ihmughout  the  Levant,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  hotisea 
of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long  brass  tube  for 
balding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the 
aoiateiMid  sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  dosed  with  a  lid 
and  map,  and  the  whole  stock  with  much  importance 
in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  suhstanljally  the 
instrament  home  by  the  individual  whom  Eiekiel  men- 
tima  aa  "one  man  clothed  in  linen,  with  a  writer's  ink- 
horn  by  hi*  side."  We  dnd  the  Egyptian  scribes  had 
likewiae  a  cylindrical  box  for  ink,  which  was  probably 


left  hands,  containing  two  bottha  for  difEerent  colmwl 
inks  {WUkinson,  ii,  176).    See  Wbitiho, 

Inn  (-|ibc,maJ(h,6en.ilii,!T;  iliii,!];  Exod.ir, 
S4,  a  bcl^n^pUce,  as  elsewhere  rendernd ;  laroXv/ia, 
Luke  ii,  7,  i  place  for  loomg  the  beasts  of  their  burden, 
rendered  "guest^hamber,"  Hark  xiv,  14;  Luke  xxiii, 
1 1 ;  TraVloxii^.  Lnke  x,  SI,  a  place  for  reotinay  all 
comers).  Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they 
still  are,  unknown  in  the  East  where  hospitality  ia  re- 
ligiously practised.  The  khana,  or  caravanserais,  ara 
the  representatives  of  European  inns,  and  these  wen 
established  but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  then 
is  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
halting-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which 
the  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  nighL 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "inn"  at  which  occurred  the 
incident  in  the  life  of  Hoses  namted  in  Exud.  iv,  24. 
It  was  probably  orte  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Ishmad- 
itiah  merchants  who  traded  to  Egypt  with  their  camel- 
loads  of  sjuces.  Moses  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land 
of  Hidian,  and  the  merchants  in  Ucn.  xxxvii  are  called 
indiscriminately  Ishmaelites  and  Midianiles.  At  one  of 
these  stations,  too,  the  dm  which  they  reached  alter 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  distance 
from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their  money 
had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen.  xlii,  27), 

Increased  commercial  inlercouise,  and,  in  later  timca, 
religions  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages,  gave  rise  lo  the 
ntabliabment  of  more  permsnent  accommodation  for 
travelleia.    On  the  more  frequented  routes,  remote  from 

erecl«d,  ollen  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  fal- 
lowing deaciiptioa  of  one  of  those  ou  the  read  ftom  Bag- 
dad lo  Babylon  will  suffice  for  all :  "  It  ia  a  large  and 
substantial  square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 
a  fwtreaa,beine  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  flank- 
ed by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  at- 
tack. Passing  through  a  strong  gateway,  the  gueat  eo- 
ters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  inia 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  ttoat,  for  the 
accommodation  of  separate  parties  and  for  the  teceptioa 
of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platfarm, 
used  for  sleeping  upon  at  nighl,  or  for  the  devotions  of 
the  faithful  during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall 
and  the  compart- 


the  roof  of  the  ar- 
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a  manner.    Beaides  these,  the  modem 

itand  for  more  exten^ve 

_  writing.    The  ancient 

I  Egyptians  had  writ- 
ing-tablets, which  are 
.  "  I  of  wood, 
KETptlaa  Wrlimg-tablet  with  longitudinal 
jChtolfa  KgTptfan  Mn- grooves  to  hold  tl>e 
hash  or  small  raeda 
writing;  the  well,  for  color,  in  some  is  in  the 
n  of  an  oval  or  Bgnet ;  towards  the  upper  end 
lUtt  DO  otbos  is  inacribed  the  name  of  the  own- 
bnmie.  there  an  cylindrical  boxes  for  ink,  with 
fur  iha  pen-case,  ttie  whole  umilat  to  the  bie- 
afmbol  for  aoUw  or  writing.    Tbe  moou- 


is  open  at  the  udea, 
permitting  the  occupant*  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  air 
that  passes  acroas  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tol- 
enbly  clean,  but  the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle- 
deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth"  (Loftus,  Chatlta,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  fatabUsbed  by  the  I'ersian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Bagdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  "  Within  these 
sttbles,  or  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  liavellers"  (l*y- 
ard,  Xia.  lad  BiA.  p.  478,  note).  The  "  stall"  or  "  man- 
ger," mentioned  in  Luke  ii,  7,  was  probably  in  a  ataUe 
of  this  kind.     Ruch  khans  are  sometimes  ntuated  near 
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cnitbekluiii  ire,  mm;  of  tbem,  wtiMaiitial  buildings : 
tbc  noall  rooms  which  aantnuid  the  coort,  ju  well  u 
thaw  above  them  which  an  entered  from  >  gallery,  art 
DMd  by  tlie  mercbanta  or  the  dly  for  deponting  their 
goods  (Porter'*  DomaKtu.i,  S3).  The  twiiiJf  if  of  mod- 
em Egypt  ue  of  I  Hmilar  deaciiption  (Lmk,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii,  lU).  In  Hiine  put<  of  modern  Sj-ri>  a  nearer  mp- 
proach  haa  been  made  (o  the  European  ayitcm.  The 
people  of  ea-Sall,  according  to  Barckbardt,  Htppnrt  (bur 
tavern*  {Mvatl  or  Medhirft)  at  the  pablic  expenie.  At 
Iheae  the  traveller  ia  fumuhed  with  eveiything  he  may 
require,  m  long-  ai  he  chooaea  to  remain,  provided  bu 
■tay  i*  not  nareaaonably  protracted.  The  expenae*  are 
paid  by  a  tax  on  the  heada  of  funiliea,  and  a  kind  of 
landlord  anperinlenda  the  eatabliabment  {Ttan. «  Sifria, 
p.  86).  Uiually,  however,  in  Syrian  towna,whae  there 
i*  no  r^ular  khan,  the  mmoitt  or  public  hoiue  ia  part 
of  the  ^ieik'*  fstabliihment,  with  a  keeper  who  makee 
a  nraderate  charge  for  catering  to  hii  gueala  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  proriaioa*.    See  Cahavakberal 


Flan  of  tbe  Khan  at  Adalhi,  hi  A*la  Minor. 


"Tbe  home  of  patha"  (Prov.  viii,  2,  tv  oirfi  iiUmv, 
Vfx.  Ven.},  where  Wiadom  took  her  stand,  ia  understood 
by  BDine  to  refer  appropriately  to  a  khan  built  wliere 
many  ways  met  and  frequented  by  many  tiaveUeia.  A 
■milar  meaning  lias  been  attached  lo  CIICZ  I^i|*ik,jrt 
1**  JVHnJUm, "  the  hoatel  of  Chimt^m''  (Jer.  xli,  17)  be- 
*ide  Bethlehem,  built  by  [he  liberality  of  (he  son  of 
Banillai  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down 
to  Egypt  (Stanlej-.  8m.  aaj  Paltl.  p.  188 ;  App.  §  90). 
TTie  Targum  says,  "which  David  gave  to  Chimham, 
son  of  BarziDai  the  Gileadite"  (com  p.  2  Sam.  xix,  ST,  SB). 
With  regard  to  Chia  passage,  the  ancient  ver»oiis  are 
strangely  at  variance.  Tbe  Sept.  bad  evidently  anoth- 
er reading  with  3  and  3  transposed,  wliicb  they  left  nn- 
tranalated  yafiripaxaiioa,  Akxand.  ytifitipiii6x''l'"''h- 
The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be  literal,  muat  have  read 
SSa  BV!t  ptrtgriinBUfi  to  CimaonL  The  Arabic, 
(allowing  tbe  Alemuwfcian  MS.,  read  it  Iv  yy  Bqpw6- 
Xaftaap,  "  in  the  land  of  Berothobamaam."  The  Syi^ 
iac  liaa  b'tdrf,  "  in  the  thieahing-floora,"  as  if  riJ^JZ, 
trgontSth.  Joeephus  had  a  reading  different  bom  all, 
r't'^'131,  begidrSti,  "  in  the  folds  oP  Chimham ;  for  he 
•ayi  rhe  fugitives  went  "  to  ■  certain  place  called  Mao- 
dra"  {Mavipa  Xiyoiut/ov,  Ant.  x,  9,  5),  and  in  this  he 
was  followed  by  Aqiula  and  Che  Hexaplar  Syriac 

Tbe  icavSoaiov  (Luke  x,  S4)  probably  differed  from 
the  mrnXv/io  (Luke  U,  7)  in  having  a  "  host"  or  "  inn- 
keeper" (raySoait,  Luke  x,65}.  who  supplied  some  few 
of  the  neceesaiy  providona,  and  attended  to  the  wants 
of  travellera  left  to  hia  chaige.  The  word  ha*  been 
adopted  in  the  later  Hebrew,  and  appear*  in  the  Mishna 
(rriamolA,]tvi,  7)  under  the  form  pii^t,  fmtuiai,  mi 
tbe  host  ia'<pirB,puncJiiit.  Tbe  Jew*  were  forbidden 
to  pot  up  their  beaata  at  establiahmenta  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaten  (AbodaZara,u,l).  It  ^ipears  that 
houses  of  entertunment  were  snmclinies,  as  in  Egypt 
(Herod,  ii,  EUi),  kept  by  women,  whose  character  was 
•ucb  that  their  evidence  was  regarded  with  suspicion. 
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In  the  Hiahna  ( TdanelA,  xvi,  7)  a  tale  is  told  of  a  am- 
pany  of  LiCvites  who  were  travelling  to  Zoar,  tbe  dty 
of  Palms,  when  one  of  them  fell  ill  on  tbe  load  and  n> 
left  by  his  oomradet  at  an  inn,  undei  the  charge  cf  toe 
hotlrK(r\^p'a'\t,pitidfiilh—rairlcavtpia),  Ontbeir 
return  to  inquire  for  their  frioid,  the  hoatin  told  tbem 
be  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to  believe  bet 
till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and  ndl  of  tbe  law. 
Id  Josh.  ii,],n|1T,tdtuU,  tbe  term  applied  toRahabti* 
rendered  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  etr'plS'^B,^^ 
dthiliA, "  a  wisnan  who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Jadg.  xi, 
1,  of  the  mother  of  Jephthah;  of  Delilah  (Judg.  iri, 
1)  and  the  two  women  who  appealed  to  SolonMn  (1 
Kings  iii,  16).  'lb>  worda,in  tlie  opinion  of  Kimcha 
on  Josh,  ii,  i,  appear  to  have  been  aynooymoas.    Sm 

Inner  <L  e.  Donebtic,  oi  "Ha 
the  name  given,  in  the  Protestant  chorches  of 
to  any  aaaodation  of  evangelical  Christiana  foe  tlie  pas- 
poae  of  relieving  the  apiritual  and  cempora]  wants  of  tba 
community  bv  dineminaling  the  Go^iel  liuth,  and  af- 
fording hdp  in  temporal  concerns. 

1.  Origin  and  Oryamialirm Christianity  comiDands 

that  faith  should  manifest  itself  in  deeds  of  love ;  b  aicc. 
aa  early  as  the  apostolical  dmes,  we  sec  deacons  and 
deaconessee  appointed  to  attend  to  the  poor  and  Ibe 
Hck,  distribute  alma,  etc  Tbia  was  continued  in  later 
day)  by  Origen,  St.  Anthony,  etc  When,  in  the  ttb 
century,  Ciiristianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Kate. 
Che  clergy  asaumcd  this  office,  wbicb,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  means  in  tbe  Church,  had  become  a  very  iis- 
portant  one.  In  subsequent  times  we  £nd  Franda  of 
Aansi,  EUiiabeth  of  Thuringia,  Francis  of  Sales,  and  a 
number  of  religious  orders,  boepiCsUers,  sisteii  of  ebaii. 
ty,  etc,  devoting  themBelva  to  the  care  of  the  poea, 
the  aged,  and  tbe  sick.  Hospitals,  housu  orrtfaga,  or- 
phan asylums,  etc,  were  est^iiisbcd  for  these  pmpoaca. 
Tbe  Protestant  Chutcb,  in  consequence  of  iu  iiiiTiJiTliiai 
to  tbe  state,  could  exert  itself  but  little  in  thst  dnee- 
tion,  being  oftenlimes  even  prevented  by  law  fnan  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Still  eSbits  were  made  t^  pairate 
individuals,  such  as  August  Homann  Fiancke,  vbose 
raphan  asylum  at  Halle  beome  a  model  wbicb  waa  im- 
itated iu  other  placee;  Biblical,  missionaiT,  and  tad 
societies  were  established  in  Oemsny,  and  a  number  of 
houses  of  refuge  and  infant  schools  established.  In 
modem  tiroes  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  this  evaa- 
gtlical  movement  by  England.  The  altempta  of  How- 
ard, Wilberforce,  and  Buxton  were  continued  on  an  o* 
Urged  scale  by  lord  Ashley,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Eba- 
abetb  Fit,  etc  City  missions,  Magdalen  and  mgU 
asylums.  Sabbath  and  ra^ed  schools,  were  eMaUiabed. 
Chalmers,  firat  in  the  Prnbyterian  and  then  in  tbe  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  restored  the  diacony  and  care  cf 
Che  poor  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis.  Similar  eSbrta  were 
msde  in  Prance,  among  the  Romaniata,  by  the  Siaten 
of  SL  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Regis. 

IL  SpAcn-.— The  German  inner  mi»iona  eddeartr  to 
promote  infant,  secular,  and  Sunday  school  asBodatke^ 
instituCicTis  of  refuge,  intercourse  with  the  (amilMah  etc 
They  at  the  same  time  take  part  in  the  SDcial  qneatioa* 
of  the  day,  and  labor  to  systematiie  the  aid  given  to  (be 
poor,  to  promote  personsl  intercourse  between  tbe  fpm 
and  the  receii'er,  the  purification  of  moral* ;  and  (a 
tbeae  pnrpoeta  they  have  established  female  benem- 
lent  asBodations,  diaconies,  nurseriea,  labor  sodetie^  etc 
The  influx  of  communistic  ideas  they  seek  to  conntabal- 
ance  by  establiehing  acbools  for  apprentices  and  aduhs, 
Bodeties  for  the  education  of  servants,  Inth  male  and 
female,  and  for  the  propagation  of  good  books.  Tbry 
oppose  unchristian  and  uneccksiastical  lendencieB  I7 
promoting  tbe  study  of  the  Scriptures,  eatabliabing  &m- 
ily  worship,  awakening  idigiou*  feelings  in  Che  fsmitira, 
organiaing  book  and  tract  aodetice,  sending  out  colpo^ 
teuiB  ami  streeC  preachers,  and  oppoaing  pmstiEatKiiv 
'  all  other  ianuality,    Thsy  discoai- 
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ti  nbvtnive  of  pi^tieal  raganii*- 
liDOiiiidii  the  eneiDy  nf  religiDQ  uiil  of  Ewiralily:  in 
ihii  department  tbqr  act  Uuough  pdiUcal  •peecba  and 
the  jiiiM,  in  niiiBg  the  lUiiduil  of  popolu  Ulenlan, 
wdeqiedallybjtbeir  influence  onr  the  rinngReneim- 
tisa.  They  >I*o  attend  ta  tha  priiuni,  bying  to  promote 
fTiriitiian  love  in  the  bean*  of  the  officer*  lotnmcd  with 
their  oharg«,  and  ronning  peiaani  for  that  office  in  their 
'  ie  fnKD  tlM  ]■       ""  ■  .-       . 


h  any  Charch,  Iba  flu  _  .  . 
tlw  irorkniBn'i  aaociatian*,  which  art  often  a  prey  to 
itheiBa  and  oommnnimn,  travaller*  and  •tra(lKer^  etc 
In  Ihi*  manner  they  beoome  a  friendly  ally  of  the  gov- 
enunenl,  of  which  all  they  raqoire  i*  the  pTolection  of 
tburaatoeiatioaa  wuirreedDitiar*ranhip.  With  regard 
to  the  Church,  they  labor  for  the  CTangdiiiDg  of  the 
nuae*  according  to  a  truly  Chiiitian  irurit,  but  withoat 
Hiwring  into  any  of  the  diapulc*  uf  the  dillerait  oonft*' 
maut,  and  nithaat  aeeking  to  gain  proaelytOL  Tbcir 
*g*al*  an  women  a*  well  a*  msi ;  tor  Initanca,  Eliz^ 
bMh  Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  Amelia  Sieveking,  Mc  The 
alMBlute  neceaity  of  aoch  an  aaaoeiatioa  wa*  ihown  by 
■tatiilical  atatemenli  of  the  want*  of  the  population, 
which  were  aqMctally  collected  by  Wicbem.  From  thii 
Katting-puiut  the  iiutitulion  in  qneation  developed  it* 
laboA  Aaide  from  tha  orgauiaition  of  ioclatie*,  which 
wen  (Don  propagated  ihrougbout  the  coantiy,  it  direct- 
ed in  attention  to  the  eMabliahing  of  bouse*  of  lefiige,  to 
which  that  ealabruhed  by  Wicbem  at  Horn,  near  Ham- 
bmg,  •en'td  aa  nrodel,  and  of  which,  in  1S&8,  there  were 
noe  IW  in  existence  in  Guniany.  For  the  care  of 
the  poor  it  wa*  difficult  to  do  much,  a*  the  inner  mia- 
iiHu  could  not  well  a**odalc  tbenwelve*  with  the  mn- 
nidpal  orgauizationa  for  that  porpoae,  yet  in  iome 
pUoE*,  *i  at  Ulriangeo  and  at  Aiubacb,  the  Tolnnlary 
lystem  of  relief  baa  ptodoced  good  rtsultai    The  iniwr 

Stbbub,  and  to  diitribute  Biblaa.  Th«r  moat  impor- 
tant raulta,  so  far,  in  Oermany,  an  the  eatabliahing  of 
Bible  ddpota,  of  aisociations  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the 
ifiunnt,  the  improvement  of  the  prinn  lyUema,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  countries,  etc 

uoDi  baa  of  late  greatly  increased.  The  ComgrrtM  /or 
Ima  Mimmt,  which  in  1848  waa  organiied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ctwnk  IH^  (Kirdiaitag\  haa  ever  since 


with  the  sitting*  of  the  Church  IKet.  At  theee  meet' 
iagi  teporta  aie  made  on  the  condition  of  nligious  life 
in  Gcnnaoy,  and  the  proper  remedies  Ibr  tbe  existing 
erib  are  diacnsaed.  The  eatabUabment  of  housee  of 
Rfoge  and  of  Christian  lodging-hcaaea,  the  can  of  the 
poor  and  of  lUscbarged  prisooen,  the  uriution  of  the  Bo- 
cial  iiMsliiii.  the  exteosioa  of  Yaong  Hen's  Christian 
AasDoalions,  sad  of  Bible  and  other  religiaas  societies, 
at  ttie  chief  subject*  which  engage  ths  attention  of 
every  mngraaa.  In  additioa  to  the  Oeoenl  Congnas 
bi  Inner  llisBona,  a  nomber  of  provincial  sssodationa 
ht  th*  same  puipoee  have  been  oisaniied.  Thus  a 
-      ■  w(7«/o  -      -  ■ 


BIO  of  tbe  Evang) 
liom  of  bxony  in  1868.  The  C'aUral  CanuHttUe /or 
If'T  Mimioiu,  which  i*  elected  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Craigius  Ibr  Inner  Uianona,  and  is  composed  of  some 

BMoy,  oideavan  to  cany  out  tbe  resolutions  of  the  con- 
'le  proper  legislation  of  the  state 


■rtbe 


ofvi 

many  haa  a  number  uf 
inner  miisions,  the  most 
Mponant  of  which,  the  Flitgatd»  Bldlltr  /S 
"■   ■      ■    -  '■■  ■  !dby"^  "  -    ' "    ■" 
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See  also  Hen,^  nimtku.CAri1mlhim  (1841) ;  Wlehern. 
DaJaAri/l  (I84E>);  Braune,  FOh/  VoHmngm  (1850); 
Bum  (ItonianCallwac),iJ>e  Valktmiitiiatm  (1861) ;  Pie- 
rar,  Umiim-Kd  Lacihm,  viii,  910.  For  a  fuller  account 
■rf  the  anhject,  espeeiaUy  with  regard  to  America,  Eng- 
Imi,  and  other  countries,  see  MiaatoMS,  HoHK. 

Zimoceiit  (prop.  ^p|,  (Ouoc}.  Tbe  Hebrews  con- 
sidered innocence  as  consisting  chiefly  in  an  exemption 
from  extenul  faulti  committed  contrary  to  the  law , 
hence  they  often  Join  innocent  with  hands  (Gen.  xsxvii, 
22;  Psa.ixiv,4).  "I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency" 
(Psa.  xxvi,  6) ;  "  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain, 
and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency"  (Psa.  Izxiii,  13). 
Joeephu*  admits  of  no  other  uns  than  those  actton* 
which  are  put  In  execuliDn  {Aal.  xij,  7,  1).  Sin*  in 
thought,  in  his  account,  are  not  punished  by  (iod.  Thi* 
is  ■  very  different  etaodard  of  morality  ftwa  that  of  the 
Uuspel  (Matt,  v,  28)  John  ill,  16),  or  even  of  tbe  O.T. 
(Psa.  li,  G).  To  be  innocent  is  used  somelimM  for  be- 
ing exempt  (Wim  pimiahment.  "I  will  not  treat  you  at 
one  innocent"  (Jer.  xlvi,  28) ;  titeraUy,  I  will  not  make 
thee  innocent;  I  will  chastise  thee,  but  like  a  kind  b- 
ther.  Jeremiah  (xUx,  IS),  speaking  to  the  Edomite*, 
says, "  They  who  have  not  (so  much)  deserved  to  drink 
of  the  cap  of  my  wrath,  hare  tasted  of  it."  Nahum  if, 
3)  declare*  that  "God  is  ready  to  axerdse  vengeancet 
he  will  make  no  one  innocent;  be  will  spare  no  one;" 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  Heb.),  "Thou  sbalt  make  no  one  in- 
nocent;" no  sin  shall  remain  unpunished.  "With  the 
pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure"  (Psa.  xvili,  !6) ;  tbou 
tnatest  the  just  as  Just,  the  good  as  good:  thou  never 
doet  confound  the  guilty  with  the  innocont. 

Zimooeiit  Xi  St.,  ■  native  of  Alhauo,  near  Bom^ 
became  pope  April  37,  402,  a*  auccawor  of  Anastasius  I, 
St.  Chrysoatom  bad  just  been  driven  from  Constantino- 
ple and  exiled  to  BithynU  in  consequence  of  his  lesl 
against  the  Arians,  and  of  his  attack*  against  the  em- 
prre*  Eudoxia.  Innocent  I  at  once  actively  took  hia 
part,  and  sought  to  have  the  aAir  referred  to  a  council 
□r  tbe  Joint  bishops  of  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es. Failing  in  this,  he  next  sttempted  an  arrangement 
with  the  emperor,  but  his  envoys  were  ill  trested,  and 
accomplished   nothing.     St.  Chrysoatom 

with  Constantinople  until  Jnitice  wis  done  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  Western  Churah  was  itself  in  a  sUte  of  gnat 
disturbance ;  in  Africa  the  Donatisls  (q.  v.)  were  giving 
much  trouble,  and  Innocent  Anally  caused  them  to  be 
condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  Carthage  (406) ;  in  Rome 
Vigilantius  o^qnaed  the  abuses  introduced  into  the 
Church,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  monastic  hfe  At  tbe  same  time  Alaric 
waa  marching  with  the  Goths  againat  Rome :  tbe  Chria- 
tiana  fled  to  their  churcbee,  and  Innocent  permitted  tbe 
heathen  to  oiler  up  sscrifieee  to  their  gods ;  but  prayer* 
and  sacriOcee  proved  in  vain,  and  the  pope  wa*  obliged 
to  pay  to  Alaric  the  ransom  of  the  city,  which  was  nev- 
ertheksi  taken  by  the  barbarian*  Aug.  24,  410,  and 
sacked.  It  was  retaken,  but  plundered  tbe  following 
year  t?  Astolf,  Alaiic's  brother-in-law.  After  the  Goths 
had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  Innocent  I,  who 
had  sought  refuge  with  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  return- 
ed to  the  city,  and  by  his  etibrt*  to  nstore  iu  prosperity 
gained  a  great  many  heathens  to  the  Church.  He 
commanded  that  Hundayi  should  be  considered  fast- 
days  as  well  as  Fridays,  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  priests, 
and  look  repieasive  measures  against  the  Macedonians, 
KiBCoarseagainsttheFcIagianeeeemstohave  been  va- 
riaUe.  Schaff  »«y*  that  he  commended  the  Africana, 
who  had  condemned  Pelajrianism  in  two  synod*  (Car- 
thage and  Mileve,  now  Melia),  for  having  addressed 
themselveslo  the  Chureh  of  St.Feter  to  obtain  an  ap- 
proval for  their  acu,  but  that  he  refrained  from  giving 
,  Judgmoit.  Ue  died  March  12,  417,  wu  canonited,  and 
ranks  among  the  highest  saints  of  the  Roman  Caiholio 
Oiatcli.    He  i*  cemmessoraUd  on  July  28.    Hia  deem 
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tall  m  to  be  foami  in  Ui«  oaUactioo  of  Dkaynw  £x- 
ifinu,  uid  the  mow  eomiilete  cdkction  of  hia  letUn  in 
SchtiDemum'iiW{jfe«iaJbn.ipuMlai$t9Ui>H.  L^bbe, 
ameil.  U,  1346-1308,  givfa  thirty  of  hii  Icttere.  Gen- 
Didio,  in  De  Scriploribai  Ee^aiailieit,  ch.  iii,  ucribes  to 
him  the  Decrelum  ocddBUaliiim  el  oiiBUalimn  ttclttiiM 
odrtTMui  PelagiaTiot  datiat,  publiahol  during  the  reign 
iif  hii  suocenor,  Zoiiniiie  I.  See  Bniys,  HiMl.  da  Papa 
(173S,  G  voU.  4to),  i,  160;  Idbbe  and  Coasact,  Saero- 
MKta  ConcOia  (1671, 15  vols,  (bl.),  ii,  lS4l-lfi6S;  B>- 
lonioB,  Amutla,  vi,  401-6SS;  Fleuiy,  //u(.  tkeiaiai- 
Hqat,  V,  ch.  xxi ;  Voniiu,  HuUit.  iHag. ;  H.  de  Moris 
(Norisiiu),  Hitoirt  tbi  PMagiamime ;  AUelz,  Hiil.  da 
Papa,i,95;  AnaaUaiiu,  Cite  Aomoii. /^nri|(cun>,  1,375; 
Cisconius,  Vila  <t  ra  gala  Ponl^fiam  AomanorvH,  i, 
GB ;  Heixog,  Rral-EncsBop.  vi,  662 ;  Hoaheim,  CH.  HiM. 
cent.  V,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hoefer,  fi'ovv.  Biog.  Ghtirnii,  xit, 
886;  Neuider,  IliMory  of  Ae  CMriitian  IMigun  nwJ 
CiiHrd(,ii,  170,299,585,687;  Sctiall,Ckur<A  HUlorf.iii, 
797  iiq. 

Innocent  H,  Pope  (Grtgorio  PaparacU),  •»■ 
born  M  Roma  u  one  of  the  funiiy  of  (he  Guidoni.  He 
becune  KiccewTely  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St  Nicholaa  at  Rome,  ordinal-deacon  in  1118,  and 
was  BnaUy  elected  pope  by  one  party  of  the  caidiiuili  in 
IISO,  at  luccewr  of  HooDtiua  IL  The  other  pany 
elected  Peter  Leonii,  under  the  nune  of  Aaacletue  II, 
Imiocent  fled  to  France,  where  Bernard  de  dairvoox 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  aa  pope  by  Lonia  VI 
ud  by  the  Council  of  Elampei ;  he  wu  soon  after  rec- 
ogniaed  aUa  bf  Heory  II  of  England,  by  I^thatius,  king 
of  Germany,  ind  even  by  the  Synod  of  Piaa  in  IISI. 
in  1136  he  relumed  to  Rome  with  the  emperor,  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Anaclelui  in  1 138,  waa  universally  ac- 
knowledged aA  pope.  He  drove  Arnold  of  Brescia 
of  Italy,  and  put  king  Roger  under  the  ban,  but,  having 
taken  the  fletd  against  the  latter,  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Gallecdo  in  1139,  He  waa  aflerwards  released  by 
abandoning  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Capua  to  Roger.  He 
had  also  some  severe  conflicts  with  the  king  uf  France, 
■nd  the  Romans,  having  revolted  against  hia  gavem- 
ment,  re-established  the  senate,  and  declared  themscl«» 
independeuL  In  the  midst  of  then  troubles  Innocen 
died,  Sept.  23, 1 143.  Sec  Henog,  Rtai-Enesklnp.  s.  v. 
Fabricius,  BBi  I.ai.  med.  tt  ii^.  ml.  iv,  33;  Lanna, 
PoHtificat  du  Pope  l<mrKoa  II  (Paris,  1741,  Bvo) ;  Mo»- 
heim,  Ch.  Hiil-ceat.  xii,  pt.  ii,  cb.  ii)  Ncander,  lliilory 
e/lie  ChritUoH  Htligionand  Ciarct,iv,"   "■  ~" 

Innooent  HI  (u)  {IxiDuina  Omti),  by  Gtr  the 
greatest  pope  of  this  name,  was  bom  of  a  nolde  family 
of  Rome  at  Anagni  in  IlSt.  Aller  ■  coune  of  much 
dialinction  at  Paris,  Ih^ogna,  and  Rome,  he  waa  madi 
cardinal;  and  eventually,  in  1198,  waa  electei],  at  the 
nnprecedentedly  early  age  of  Ihirty-se 
of  pope  Celratino  III.  While  at  the  high  schools  of 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna,  he  had  greatly  diatingniahed 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy,  theologt',  and  the 
canon  law,  and  also  by  several  written  compoeidona,  e^ 
pe^nally  by  his  treatise  Di  Mufria  Condifioais  Htunti- 
•B.    "  The  gloomy  ascetic  views  which  he  took  in  this 

BUed  with  contempt  for  all  worldly  motives  of  action, 
and  not  likely  to  be  restnuned  in  forwarding  wbat  he 
considered  to  be  hia  paramount  duty  by  any  of  the  com- 
tnon  feelings  of  leniency,  condlialion. 


I  ambitian  and  hanghtineea  wen 
iL  Hia  inleieat  seema  to  have 
n  totally  merged  in  what  he  considered  the  sacred 
right  of  his  see, '  univenal  supremacy,'  and  the  mncei- 
itj  nf  his  conviction  ia  ahown  by  the  steady,  nncomiHO- 
miaing  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  by  a  like  uniformity  of 
senUmenta  and  tone  Ibniughont  hia  writings,  and  (spe- 
cially hia  nomerouB  letters,"  The  external  circum- 
stancea  of  his  time  also  furthered  Innocent's  views,  and 
eoaUed  him  to  make  hia  poatifleate  tlie  moat  marked 
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1  (nnala  of  Rome ;  the  eolminating  polnl  of  dw 
tempwol  aa  well  aa  the  qiiritual  aoptemacy  of  the  8e- 
man  see.  "  The  emperor  Henry  VI,  king  of  Italy,  tai 
alao  of  Kcily,  had  lately  died,  and  rival  candidatei  wne 
diqHiting  for  the  crown  of  Germany,  while  CmiataDn 
of  Sicily,  Henry^  widow,  waa  left  regent  of  Sdly  and 
'  lia  in  the  name  of  her  inbatm  Frederick  IL  In. 
nt,  iiauiiinii,  his  d^m  of  uerainty  over  the  ki>^ 
of  Sldly,  cooflrmed  thengoicy  to  ComtaDee,bBt 
at  the  eame  time  obtalDed  from  her  a  snnendcr  of  aD 
diaputed  pMnta  ouiceiniiig  the  pontitlcal  pretenaiaa* 
over  those  flne  territories.  Constance  dying  ihully 
after,  Itmocent  himaelf  siaiiiiii  il  the  i^aicy  dnring 
Frederick*!  minority.  At  Rome,  availing  himaelf  of  tba 
vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  be  beatowed  the  Itmali- 
tme  on  the  prelect  lA  Rome,  wbam  be  made  to  swear 
allegiance  to  himaelf,  tbne  pnttiDg  an  end  to  the  faaaa, 
thongb  trfteo  duded  cUm  of  the  imperial  authorily  nw 
that  city.  In  like  manner,  being  favored  by  the  people, 
ever  Jealous  of  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  he  drove  away 
imperial  feodatfflies,  such  as  Conrad,  dnke  of  Spoteti 
count  of  Asaisi,  and  Uarcualdus,  marquis  of  Awona, 
took  possession  of  those  provinces  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  see.  He  likewise  claimed  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna ;  bat  the  archbishop  of  that  city  avnted  In 
own  prior  lights,  and  Innocent,  says  the  anonynxns  ht- 
hher,  ^prudently  deferred  the  enforcement  of  his 
s  to  a  more  fitting  oiq)onunity.'  The  towns  of 
Tuscany,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  threw  offlbeiral. 
ice  to  the  empire,  and  formed  a  league  with  ImM^ 
Tor  their  mutual  support  It  was  on  this  ooeaiiDn 
that  Innocent  wrote  that  famous  letter  in  which  he  as- 

for  the  day,  and  ftie  other  inferior  for  the  night,  which 
last  owes  its  qilendor  entirely  to  the  firat,  so  he  baa  dii- 
poaed  that  the  t^al  dignity  should  be  hot  a  teAcdim 
of  the  qilendor  of  the  papal  authority,  and  entirely  tA- 
ordinate  lo  iL'"  It  was  in  the  affairs  of  Gennany,  how- 
ever, that  Innocent's  poailion  nnat  clearly  manitMed 
the  greatnesa  of  the  papal  power  over  the  destinim  cf 
the  world.    Setting  himself  iqi  as  supreme  arbitnun 

impivUI  crown,  he  decided  (m  tWI)  in  favor  of  Otbt^ 
because  he  descended  from  "  a  race  (welf)  devoted  to 
the  Church,"  with  the  conditiim  that  the  diluted  ceo- 
ceadon  of  the  countess  Mathflda  be  wholly  reagned  to 
the  deddons  of  the  holy  see ;  and,  as  a  natural  cddk- 
quence,  he  proceeded  at  the  same  time  lo  ejunmmoEiicals 
Otho's  rival,  Phihp.  In  spite  of  adeterminedreaiiitaan 
of  Philip  and  bis  friends,  which  fix  a  tinte  aeenwd  a)- 
moet  to  prove  successful,  but  which  Anally  endtd  in  lbs 
arwaiminnlinn  of  Philip,  Innocent's  triumph  in  (ienoaey 
was  complete,  and  hia  vassal  emperor  Otbo  waa  maAs 
temporal  lord  of  the  West.  But  a  further  triampli 
crowned  the  eflbita  of  Innocent  in  Gennany  only  adKrt 
time  after.  Otho,  incurring  the  diepleasoie  af  thepc^ 
by  hia  estrangement  from  the  papal  tee,  was  excooms- 
nicated  and  deposol  in  1210,  and  Innocent's  own  vsrd, 
Frederick  of  Sicily,  was  brought  forward  aa  a  eawtiilMF 
for  the  vacated  throne,  and  Anally  crowned  empner  *> 
Aix'la-Chapelle,  with  the  jqipnval  of  the  fourtb  LaUna 
Council  (A.D.  I21&).  "Fur  the  second  lime  Innocal 
was  triumpbaot  in  Gemwoy.  Twice  be  had  dtddcd 
an  imperial  election.  Against  one  of  the  anpans 
whom  he  supported  he  had  made  hia  aenteiKe  of  u- 
communication  and  deposition  valid ;  the  other  be  bsl 
put  forward,  intending  him  lo  be  a  mere  puppet  and  is- 
strument  in  his  own  hands"  (Reicbel).  Hot,  if  ban- 
cenl  proved  himself  a  great  statesman,  it  must  be  t«- 
ceded  also  [hat  he  was  very  much  unlike  many  of  bii 

lions  of  disdidine  and  morality.  Irregularity  and  ve- 
nalily  wa«  repressed  everywhere  as  soon  aa  distovooi 
Thus  he  excommunicated  Philip  Augnstua  of  Fmn 
because  he  had  repudiated  his  wife  Ingerborga  of  Dis- 
mark,  aiul  had  married  Agn^  de  Msanie.  "The  in- 
terdict was  laid  on  France ;  Hit  dead  lay  tmbuiwd;  ■b' 
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an  aBtaginiM  111014  oiUi  «ich  wukct,  ami  Philip 
lit,  iHBra  ud  Snn  though  ba  wm,  wu  not  ■ 
The  idta  of  the  papa)  power  had  too  flnnly 
"    '        '    TBiDdai  tba  Francli  woukl  f(l«dly 
A  thair  kiD)c ;  Ihay  dared  not  di 
'U.     Bnidei,  ai  in  the  ease  < 
a  with  Lothair,  ItunceU**  poi 
CT  waa  exercised  on  behalf  oT  motali^.    Philip  w. 
ohliKed  Id  take  back  bta  dirDrcad  wife,  not  jiddinK,  aa 
ana  ef  bii  predeoeaKm,  KobcR  1  of  France  (B96-1US1), 
bad  done,  lo  a  feeble  •apeiMition;  rwt  nbdued,  UIk 
Hairj  IV,  b;  intonal  dinenfioni,  but  raiK|Diiibed  in 
opBi  ligbt  with  an  opponent  itronKcr  than  himaelE" 
A»  we  bare  already  aaid,  the  exlemal  drct 
that  day  aaem  to  have  faTorHl  Innocent, 
hiwi  "  u  tmat  without  eonccaloKnt  the  i 
theocracy ;"  that  the  pope  wu  "  the  vicegCKtit  oT  God 
npon  eaitb ;"  that  to  him  "  wa*  intmMed  by  Si.  Pelu 
lb«  doremiBent  not  only  of  the  whole  Church,  but    ' 
tbe  wh^  worid."    "  Nest  to  God,  he  waa  10  be  ao  h< 
ored  by.piineee  that  thdr  claim  to  mle  waa  bat  if  they 
failed  Id  aen-c  him ;  princes  miRht  have  power  on  earth, 
bat  prieata  had  power  in  hearen ;  llie  claim  of  prineea 
to  tula  natad 'on  human  migbt,tliatofprieftaondi'  ' 
ntdinanca.'  In  abort,  all  the  prBogalina  which  had  r 
■tUebed  lo  the  emperon  wen  wnaled  ftom  tbem, 
tr>DafbrTed,withadditiona,loth«popn''(R<ichel).    Tbe 
aanw  fate  that  had  bdallen  Philip  AoffuKua  threatctied 
king  Leod  of  Spain  for  a  marriage  of  hji  own 
daogblei  of  the  king  of  PartugBL     Not  willi 
Kit  to  the  pape*!  dediton  agaHMt  anch  a  mairiap,  and 
■oppoeted  in  hta  nsolutian  by  hia  (atfaer-in-law,  ezoom- 
raonication  waa  fint  naorted  to,  foUowed  by  an  inMnlict 
en  both  kingdomt.    Hot  man  euMieiftil,  though  en- 
gaged in  a  much  better  caoae,  waa  John,  king  of  Enffbuid. 
Joho  hairing  appointed  John  de  Gray,  biabop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  tbe  vacant  ace  of  Canl^wy,  Innocent  woold 
not  approve  Iba  acleotion,  and  beatowed  the 
inreatiure  npon  Stephen  Unglon;  and  the 
C»aifAury,arcauna,CDiiidand  woold  recdv 
■rchbiibap.    lDaBtofrage,JabndioTeawBT 
and  aeiied  their  property,  tOr  which  tbe  wl   ' 
waa  laid  nnder  an  Interdict;  and,  aa  John 
bactory,  the  pope 

detfamia  tbe  impiooa  tyrant,  piomiang  ll 
Boti  of  UieiT  aina.  By  the  CMueqneM  .  . 
I^ilip  AnguMui  of  Fiance  to  cany  out  the  pope's 
lalion,  John  waa  not  only  forced  to  yield  the  point  i 
dispute,  agreeing  to  sabnit  to  the  pope'i  will  and  pay 
damagea  to  the  banished  deigy,  but  he  erei  tools  an 
oMh  of  fealty  to  the  Roman  aee,  and  at  lh«  same  time 
delivered  to  tbe  papal  envoy  a  chaiter  tfatifyiag  that 
be  BoiiBidercd  to  pope  Innocent  and  bia  auecesaora  fn- 
enr  tbe  kingdom  at  England  and  hudabip  of  Irebmd, 
i»  be  held  as  Befi  of  tbe  holy  see  by  John  and  hia  euc- 
oeaaora,  00  oandition  of  their  paying  an  amraal  tribute 
of  TOO  mariu  of  silver  for  England  and  SOO  Ibr  Ireland. 
Nor  were  England  and  Sicily  tbe  only  coiuitrit*  over 
which  Innocent  acquired  the  rightsof  afeodal  suieiain. 
'la  order  to  make  hii  cnwn  indepeadent  of  hit  powei- 
lU  vassals,  and  to  bafBe  the  claim  lo  sapremacy  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  Peter  II  of  Aiagon  Tolantaiily  nude 
UnselT  tribolary  lo  the  pope,  inndinc!  bimaelf  and  hii 
soocssBon  to  the  annual  payment  of  200  lueces  of  gold. 
In  tetnm,  he  wjt  cmnned  by  Innocent  at  Rome,  and 
loDk  an  oatb  to  the  pope  as  hie  fcndal  suienun.  Fioni 
Innocent,  too,  as  his  liege  lord.  John,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
aeoepted  tbe  kinsly  cnwn.  Denmark  baked  to  him, 
^  obtained  IRim  him  Justice  and  rtdra*  for  the  injury 
iafliftwl  en  her  rojd  daughter;  and  his  legale  was  dis- 
psMbed  lo  Iceland,  lo  warn  the  inhabitania  oot  to  sub- 
mit to  tbe  excommunicated  and  apostate  priest  Severo. 
Parfc^s  it  was  wdl  that  in  these  agea  then  abould  be 
Mwe  laoognind  tribunal  and  fbnutain  ftr  loyal  bonor; 
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than  they  loet  by  becoming  the  vaaaala  of  tba  poalifii 
Still,  iuch  power  vcated  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiaslie 
waa  a  new  thing  in  the  Qmrclt,  and  placed  beyond  dia- 
pule  tbe  grtatnem  which  tba  papal  power  had  reached" 
(Beicbel). 

If,  at  we  have  seen,  Innoeeat  III  would  admit  of  na 
Dompromises  with  immorality  and  imgularity,  he  waa 
ceTtainly  item  and  even  more  unflincbii^  in  hia  ieti- 
ingi  with  all  thuae  whs  teptnui  theniaelvea  frna  tiM 
body  of  Ihe  Bomish  Church.  "To  luro,  evaiy  ofioca 
against  religion  was  a  come  against  socisty,  and,  in 
his  ideal  Christian  republic,  ev«y  hereq'  was  a  re- 
bellion which  it  waa  the  dnty  of  tbe  mien  to  raaiBt  and 
repreee."  To  extirpate  this,  "tbedeadliestofains,'' hi 
tent  two  legalea,  with  tbe  tiUe  of  inquisitors,  to  France. 
One  of  them,  Csstelnao,  having  bccoow  odious  by  hk 
severities,  waa  munleied  near  Toolouae,  npon  which  Inr 
nocent  ordend  a  crusade  against  the  AHugenaea  (q.  v.), 
excommunicated  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  tar  abet- 
ting  them,  and  bestowed  hit  domsini  on  Simon,  count 
ofHontfort.  He  addiewid  Umself  to  aU  the  faithful, 
exhorting  them  "  (0  flght  strenuouily  against  tlie  mio- 
iateis  of  the  old  eopent,"  and  promiang  them  tba  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  rewud,  H«  sent  two  legates  to  at* 
lend  the  crusade,  and  their  letters  or  reports  lo  him  an 
contained  in  the  udtection  of  his  "  EfHstlcs"  (especiallj 
Epiilola  108  of  B.  xii,  in  which  the  legate  Ainaldua  r^ 
lates  the  taking  of  Bezien,  and  Ihe  maaiacie  of  80,000 
individuals  of  every  age,  aex,  and  condition).  InnoceDt, 
however,  who  did  not  live  to  tee  the  end  of  the  confla- 
gration he  had  kindled,  can  hardly  be  held  itepontihle 
lor  Ihe  fearful  exeeaes  into  which  it  ran.  In  1315  ha 
coDvened  a  general  coaoeil  M  tbe  Lattnn,  in  which  he 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  new  ctnsade,  which  he  re- 
garded not  mctdy  ss  lawful,  but  even  ■  most  gknous 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  religion  and  piety.  He  als» 
launched  fieah  anathemas  against  heretics,  determined 
several  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  especially  con- 
cerning auricular  confeseim,  and  sanctiinied  the  ea- 
tahlishincnt  of  the  two  great  mendicant  mvoastic  tv> 
ders,  Ihe  Dominicans  and  FraodscaDs,  the  liinner  to  ex- 
tirpate hueey,  and  the  latter  10  preach  sound  doctrines, 
and  Id  amisi  the  parochial  detgy  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties.  For  ifever  waichfulnesavraa  tequireal  h]r 
the  clergy,  it  was  at  this  time.  "  It  wss  in  this  vciT 
century  that  the  darkness  of  Iba  Middle  Agee  b^an  to 
disappear.  It  was  during  this  very  reign  of  Innocent 
III  that  Ihe  giay  dawn  of  twilight  gave  the  flmt  prom- 
ise of  modem  intelligence  aiMl  modem  independeooe.  - 
.  .  .  Nolhii^  could  be  move  evident  than  that  this  tpiik. 
it  of  independence,  that  was  eveiywheie  raising  its  men- 
acing front,if  not  either  subjugated  or  oontioUed,  would 
revolutioniae  Ihe  whole  structure  of  society,  both  feudal 
and  ecdeaiaslicaL  To  <«itnd  at  luhlugate  the  new 
sfHrit  was  Ibefefore  the  great  problem  presented  lo  Ihe 
Church  of  Ihe  lath  centuy"  (Prof.  C  K.  Adams,  in  Ihe 
yew-KHflamltr,  July,  1870,  p.  87G>  But  if,  by  estabt 
lishing  these  mendicant  orders,  Innocent  III  had  prOr 
vided  himsdf  with  willing  minions  to  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  purify  Ihe  Church  from  "  modem  inttUh 
genoe"  and  "  modem  independence,"  he  had  certainly,  at 
the  tame  time,  created  for  himaelf  an  oppaaitim  which 
afterwards  became  a  still  greater  danger  to  Ihe  hierar- 
chy itself,  by  the  opposition  which  these  mendicant  or* 
ders  created  among  Ihe  laity  against  Ihe  parochial  cler- 
gy (compare  Keichel,  p.  &76  sq.).  It  remains  for  us 
'     to  add  one  of  tbe  greatest  achievements  of  Inno- 

1  dsy,  undertaken  by  him,  no  doubt,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  complelenesB  uf  hit  author- 
■'irooghont  the  then  known  world,  vit  the  estab- 

enl  of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  th« 
Latin  conqueet  of  Constant  inople,whichFfonlk«(C'*™- 
lendam'i  Diriiiim;  ii,  226),  while  yet  a  communicant 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  docs  not  be^tste  to 

once  "one  of  the  foukst  acts  ever  perpetrated 
under  tbe  garb  of  relipon  in  Christian  times;  a  tarij 
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MiUMMioa,  anquotioiublr,  for  oiw  oftuibigta  pontion 
and  canmuiding  abUitiea."  At  the  rny  commeDce- 
BMDt  of  hi*  pontiOeau,  Innocait  brgm  writiiig  cpiMka 
<!(»  of  a  xi)  to  the  patriarch  of  ConMaDtinopla,  and 
Mber  ktlci*  to  the  emparor  Alexiui,  vith  the  view  of 
inducing  the  former  to  acknoivlrdgQ  the  Bopromacy  of 
(tw  >ee  of  Bomc ;  and  alEhongh  he  failed  in  thia,  he  had, 
aaon  after,  by  an  unexpected  tum  of  evmti,  the  aatia- 
IuOmi  of  cooncrating  a  prelata  of  [he  Wertem  Cbuich 
aa  patriarch  of  Conatantinople ;  bat  thii  by  no  means 
Teanlted,  ai  Innocent  rooat  probably  daiir«d.  In  a  reunion 
of  chnrchea  or  Christiani  i  it  wu  only  followed  by  an 
inOMH  of  Church  nTCnueg,  The  Cr^aders,  whom  In- 
noecot  had  aenl  Ibrtb,  aa  he  Uionght,  for  the  reconqunt 
of  the  H<dy  Land,  after  taking  Zaia  fnni  the  king  of 
Hnngary,  lor  which  they  were  aeverely  enuored  by  the 
pope,  proceeded  to  attack  Conatanllnople,  and  ovenhnw 
the  Greek  empire.  All  thia  waa  done  without  Inno- 
cent'a  (anclioni  but  when  Baldwin  wiote  to  him,  aC' 
quainting  him  with  the  full  aucccn  of  the  expedition, 
Initncenl,  in  his  answer  to  the  marquia  of  Montferrat, 
forgave  the  Crusaden  in  ooneidetatian  of  [he  triumph 
which  they  had  aecuted  to  the  holy  Church  o»er  the 
Eaateni  empire.  Innocent  sent  also  legates  to  Calo  Jo- 
hannes, prince  oT  the  Bulgarians,  who  acknowledged  his 
allegiance  [o  (he  Roman  see  (Innocentii  III  Kpitlola). 
One  year  after  the  Lateran  Coundl,  "one  of  the  latest 
acts,  and  by  far  the  meet  monieii[oua  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent,"  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died 
July  16, 1S16,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  broken  down  by 
QTerwork,  for  "  the  work  of  tbe  whole  woitd  was  upon 
him,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  letters,  not  one  of  which 
aihibita  (he  impress  of  any  other  mind  than  his  own." 
In  Innocent  III  the  Komish  Church  lost  one  of  tbe  mt«t 
extraordinary  characteis,  and  in  several  mpeets  the 
most  illustrious,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  [he  most  am- 
bitious she  has  ever  honored  with  the  pentiHcal  dignity. 
Bis  poatiBcate  msy  be  fairly  consideteil  to  have  been 
the  period  of  the  hiRhest  power  of  the  Roman  see.  At 
his  death,  "  England  and  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
Norway  and  Hungary,  all  felt  [he  power  of  Innocent; 
Nararre,  Castile,  and  Portugal  acknowledged  hia  sway  1 
even  Constantinople  owned  hia  supremacy,  and  owned 
it  lohercast''(Reiche],p.S47;  compare  HaUam,  WuJdJr 
j1^t,<raLii,pt.  i,ch.vii,p.l99).  Hia  work^  conMSting 
principally  of  letters  and  sermons,  and  the  remarkable 
treatise  On  lie  Uitrry  of  Ike  Coodilim  of  Mm,  above 
alluded  to,  weie  published  in  two  vols,  folio  H'ar.  1683). 
See  Baronius,  ^wia/rt,-  V»fA,  Brmarium  Hitlor.-criti' 
atm;  Lannea,  Hitloirt  du  Ponlifical  da  Popt  Imac  HI 
(Paris,  1741,  ISmo);  fRhna.aii,BibL  Lal.mtd.rletf.aU. 
iv,  «l  aq.;  Hithtrg  qft/it  CiriH.  Chunh,  ia  EiKyelop. 
J/efr(ip,TDLiii,ch.i;  Heeh«m,Cii. /fur.  cen[.xi<,  pLii, 
ehap.  U ;  Neander,  Hillary  aflke  Ckriiliaa  BrUgion  md 
Ckarck,  iv,  48,  75, 178, 199,  207,  268,  S69,  870,  872,  806, 
ate. ;  Hoefer,  A'otnr.  Jiiog.  Ciiiir,  ixt,  R90 ;  Bahtinger, 
Xirehe  Ckrili  in  Biographiai,  il  8,  381 1  Ridchel,  8tt 
o/a™i(!iiirtr!j/icMfc.4su(Lond.l870,8vo),p.248eq.: 
Uilman,  /-K.  Chritl.  (tee  Index) ;  Bower,  Hatary  of  At 
f^iTWf,  vi,  188  sq.  1  Wetn!ra.Wel(e,X^i>cAoi-Z.a.v,e81 
aq.;  EngUA  Cj/dopadia.KT.;  Chambers,  Cycfopmiio, 
s.  v. ;  Huiter,  GtKhirhte  Inn.  Ill  u.  •mtr  Zaigmouat 
{Hambarg,  1884-1%  4  vols, ;  8d  ed.  1846  sq.). 

lonooent  tH  (V).  Under  this  name  we  also  And 
an  anti-pope  in  the  Komsn  Church.  He  waa  a  descend- 
ant of  [he  Knuigipani  family,  and  is  distinguished  tram 
the  eminent  pope  of  [hat  nsmc  by  the  surname  l^andut. 
After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  contested  the  soceeanoa 
of  Alexander  II,  who  succeeded  in  securing  his  person, 
and  Innocent  was  imprisoned  in  the  mnnasteiy  Cava. 
Thus  ended  a  schism  which  had  lasted  twenty  years, 
under  four  sncceeaive  rivals  (or  the  papal  thrtme.  (J. 
H.W.) 

IlUX>C«llt  IV  (^SmitaUo  de'  Finclti,  oT  Genoa)  waa 
etectad  as  the  successor  of  Celntine  IV  in  the  year  1143. 
In  the  preeeding  Utter  qoanela  between  Gregory  IX 
and  tbe  emperor  Frederick  II,  cardinal  SlnibaUo  had 
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shown  himadfratherftieiidlrtowarda  the  esnpawet  and 
the  imperial  eourtien,  on  reoeiring  the  tiews  of  Ua  ex- 
allatioD,ware  r^oidag  K  It;  but  ilie  expttianecd  Fnd- 
erick  checked  then  1^  nma^ii^, "  I  hare  now  loat  a 
friendly  eardinal,  to  find  another  boalile  pope :  do  fiopa 
can  be  a  GhibelliiK.''  Anxious,  bowerer,  to  be-nMevrd 
fimn  excommunication,  Kredcridi  made  advances  to  the 
new  pope,  and  offered  i^oditions  advantageous  to  the 
Koman  see  i  but  Innocent  mnained  inSexiUe,  and,  sud- 
denly leaving  Kinne,  went  to  Lyons,  end  there  anm- 
moned  a  council  in  1846,  to  which  be  invited  the  onpe- 
ror.  Thaddeus  of  Sessa  appeared  before  the  council  to 
answer  to  the  charge*  brought  by  tbe  pope  against  Frrd- 
erick ;  and,  after  much  wran^ing.  Innocent  cxcamnD- 
nicatad  and  dethmned  the  emperor,  on  the  ground  of 
perjuiy,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  defiance  of  the  Cbnrek, 
commanded  tbe  German  princea  to  elect  a  t>ew  eiMpe- 
ror,  and  neerved  the  dispoeal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
to  himself.  In  Italy  the  only  consequence  iras  that  tbe 
war  which  alnsdy  raged  between  tbe  Guelpbs  aad 
Ghibellines  continued  Bercer  Ihan  before ;  in  Germany  a 
conteiDptible  rival  to  Frederick  was  set  up  in  tbe  per- 
son of  Heniy,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  who  was  defeated 
by  Conrad,  Frederick's  aon.  Frederick's  snddei  death 
in  Apulia,  A.IX  1260,  led  Innocent  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
to  offer  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  several  princes,  one  of 
whom,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  obserred  that  tbe  pope'a  of- 
fer "was  much  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moco." 
Cound,  Ibe  son  of  Frederick,  who  had  so  valiantly  and 
so  enoccaafuUy  defended  his  cause,  was  excommunicated; 
but  he  gave  little  heed  to  this  act  of  Innocent's,  and 
even  went  into  Italy  in  1268,  and  took  posatasion  of 
Apulia  and  Sidty.  Two  yeara  after  be  died,  and  his 
biother  Hsnfred,  who  became  f^enl,  in  a  like  manner 
baffled  twlh  tbe  intrigues  and  the  open  attacks  of  tbe 
court  of  Rome.  Iiutocent  himself  died  soon  after,  at  Ibe 
endof  1254,  at  Rome,  leaving  Ilsly  and  Germany  in  the 
greatest  dHifuaion  in  consequence  of  hia  outrageoos  ty- 
ranny, and  his  unbending  hostility  to  tbe  whole  boos* 
of  Swabia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV.  He 
wrote  Afiparanit  fUprr  dtcrrlala  (foL,  often  reprinted); 
— De  Potftiatt  Kaitriatticvm  rl  Juritdirtitmr  ImptrS;^ 
Cffficiim  m  oeittfit  fati  Salinlatii  B.  Maria. —litltr- 
prtlotUma  ta  Vrfvi  Tttianiftiitrm.  Nineteen  letters  of 
his  are  given  by  I^bbc,  CmnT.  xi,  598-68! ;  forty-eight 
by  Ughcl]i,/(aiw  Sacra;  and  five  tiy  Ducbeine,  f/iiMrw 
y<nmeonmS(r^orf,\,*\t,»i\.  Bee  Labbe  and  Cos- 
ssrt.5acTowiw^n  Coacifio.  xi,597-716;  ^uja.  Hill,  det 
/'ap«,iii,199;  F\niiy.  Hiitor.  EfeUtiatlifiin  Huratoi, 
Ann  llolkimm  Seriplorrt.  iii,  589-698;  Pb.de  Hcr> 
nay,  HitL  dt  la  Papenili,  p.  376-404 ;  CSwonius,  Vilm  d 
reg  gala  Pont^fiant  Romamomm,  ii,  99;  Paolo  Pansa, 
Vila  drl graa  PimUfiBt  Immtnmo  Quarle  (Ilt^if,lt»l, 
4to) ;  Reicbel.  Ste  ofBomt  in  Ike  MiMk  Agn  (Landau. 
1870,8to),  p.  864  sq. :  Hoefer,  Nom.Biog.  Onirab,  xiv, 
906 ;  EagL  Cyelop. ;  Moebeim,  Ci.  Hit.  cent  xiii,  pi.  ii. 
chap.ii;  Neander, //Htory  q/'rJb^CJtrufioB  AelifHi  md 
CAiirul,ir,  76,188:  Henog,  AraJ-£VyUi9i&lv.  vi,  668. 
iDnOCect  T  (Prtrr  of  Taroitatia,  also  caSed 
Ptter  of  CMampagtd  or  of  Chimpogiiiaai)  was  bon 
at  Honstler,  in  Savoy,  in  1836.  He  waa  elected  pope 
January  80, 1276,  aa  ancceaaor  of  Gregory  X.  He  wn  s 
memborof  the  onkr  of  Preaching  Fiian,  into  which  he 
bad  entered  quite  young,  and  where  be  had  aoquircd 
a  great  reputation.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Aquinas  ss 
prafeasDr  of  theology  in  the  Univcmty  of  Puis ;  wai 
made  archbiahop  of  Lyons  in  1872,  and  aflerwarda  Iriabofi 
of  Ostia  and  grand  peuitentiary.  As  soon  aa  be  bcaone 
pope  ho  applied  hinuelf  to  the  task  ^  restorir^  peace 
to  Italy,  which  was  then  divided  into  two  '«"'"«"|; 
factions,  nnder  tbe  leadcnhip  of  the  Gneltdts  and  Ihs 
Ghibellinca  (q.  v.),  and  in  this  be  ineaaunl^  eoooeeded. 
He  was  slso  on  the  eve  of  inducing  the  Greek  anpanr, 
Michel  Paknlogna,  to  conflrm  tbe  act  of  uniofi  betwecB 
tbe  Greek  and  Kmnan  churches,  drawn  up  in  tbe  Ckam- 
dl  of  Lorons,  whan  be  died  June  88. 1276.  havinf*  oocn* 
pied  the  papal UuiMM  only  fire  nonihat   HewiMeeaB- 
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Mntuica  Buptr  it  Hbnt  avOtatianim  (Toubuw,  16ES, 
■  nhi  lid.) : — Suptr  Pmlalaichuin ;  taper  I.ueam ;  tn- 
fo- EfiMolia  Paith  (Culogne,  1478;  Antw.  1617,  toL); 
■Bd  niiotu  tnaUm :  De  VnUalt  Forma ;  Dt  Mataia 
O^l  Da  jEUtmtale  Formtt;  De  IMtUftiu  H  V 
t^e;  did  »me  otfaer  HS.  vo^  the  tillM  of  irhich  ue 
given  br  Qoetif,  Ser^itom  OrdmiM  Pradiailonim  (Par- 
K1719.'!voUfol-}.  See  Ubbe,  CiMctKa,  xi,  1007 ;  CU- 
amuiM,Vila  tl  ra  fOUi  Pa»l^m  Somatorum,&,^Mi 
Flevj,  Biit,  Eeiiiiiaitiqiie,  L  inil,  ehi|i  IxsKvi;  Db- 
titm>e,HuLiltt  Papa,  0,106;  Hoialori,  Atnm /biit- 
aimi^cTip(Dru,iU,605;  Bower, /fM.  ^bk  Popet,  vi, 
»l,I02i  Hmog,Jital-EiKfUap.vi,9Mi  HoeT^.A^vw. 
Ai^.  GimraU,  xzr,  906 ;  MotiiaiD,  £ectK  ifwL  eoit. 

InnooOBt  VZ  (EUnmt  /TAOerl  or  ^itterf),  a 
fteaehmen,  wiceeeded  Ctoment  VI  in  1S6S:  Ha  naidcd 
■t  ArigaoD,  like  hie  inunedlata  predecenon ;  bul 
liks  them,  he  pat  a  cbeck  to  the  disonlcn  and 
dala  of  Ihat  coon,  whioh  have  been  ao  Mroagly  deducted 
bj  Petnrch,  Villanl,  and  other  cooumponrr  wTiten. 
ea  of  the  neervadona  of  beiH 
B  of  biabopa  on  Ihar 
•M  pmleccMan  having  lot  thrir  ioflnance 
ill  the  State*  of  the  Church,  InnoeeM  VI  detannined  on 
rtonaqaering  these  terriMies,  and  auceearfully  naceu- 
piid,  with  the  auiManee  of  the  warlike  cartiiul  iCgid' 
iua  Albonwi,  the  variotu  province*  of  the  papal  Male 
which  had  been  eeiied  by  pettir  tjiranta.  He  then  sent 
back  to  Kome  the  farmer  demagogue  Cola  di  RienHi, 
who,  being  Kill  dear  lo  the  people,  repreeeed  the  ioao- 
Inoa  of  the  Uwleaa  barona,  but  wbo,  becomins  himaelf 
iiiMxicated  with  hi*  power,  eommitled  an*  of  wanton 
emrilj,  upon  which  the  people  me  and  mnrderec 
in  taM.  In  1158  the  emperor  Cbaries  IV  wo*  crownd 
at  Boon  bj  a  legale  deputed  b;  pope  Imiocent  for  the 
turjidaB.  Innoceot  died  at  ATignon,  at  an  adraneed 
ige,  in  IMS.  It  wa*  dnring  bi>  pontiflcale  that  the 
mendicant  orden  were  pemented  in  England,  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  onchriatian  order  by  Kichani,  aich- 
bbbop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland,  in  a  book 
which  he  iiubliihed  in  defence  of  the  curate*  or  paririi 
print*,  entitled  CcAuortwM  CRmtoniM.  Ofcotireeln- 
■ocaot  rallied  to  the  deftnae  of  the  mendicania.  He 
raffimauded  the  afchlnihap,  and  conArmed  anew  an  the 
pcinlegfa  which  had  beoi  grsited  by  hi*  predecemon 
to  men  of  that  order.  A  letter  of  hi*  ii  given  by  I^bbe, 
Cvtdlia,  xi,  1980 ;  four  b;  ITghelli,  Ilalia  Sacra ;  and 
IVD  himdnd  and  Itfty  by  Uaitene,  Tkaaunu  wnu  A  ■- 
eoteams  ii,  SW-lOTi.  See  Duchewe,  ifuf.  da  Papa, 
ii,  361 .-  Fleni;,  /fid.  EaUriaitiqat.  i.  ix,  chap.  Ixixvi ; 
SiUDiidi,  Hill,  da  Fnmfnii,  x,  S97-Ga6 ;  Henog,  Beal- 
Enqitlop.  Yi,  670;  EagL  Cyciap.i  Hoefer,  A'ow.  Biegr. 
GMrale,xKV,9lO:  Staada.Hiu.B/Oii  CkritHaa  Bt- 
Sfim  and  CAarch,  r,  44 ;  Hoaheiixi,  Ch.  HitL  eenu  xiv, 
)ic.ii,ch.ii;  SchlnBer,  WrJ^McrL  bk.  iv,  ch.  i, 40B,  618 ; 
BowfT,  aiU.  oflkt  Papa,  Ti,  4811  gq. 

Innooaut  VH  <canliiul  Cneiiio  d^  MigUomii,  at 
anbnona),  who  had  been  appmnted  archbiehop  of  Ra- 
TCBDa  and  bbbop  of  Bologna  by  Urban  VI,waa  elected 
by  the  Italian  prelalci  a*  the  aaccemor  of  Boniface  IX 
ii  1404.  At  thia  tioM  "  the  gniat  Wcetem  achism"  igi- 
DHed  the  Romish  Chmrch,  the  French  catdinali  eupport- 
ing  a  rival  pope,  Benedict  XIII  (q.  v.),  who  held  hit 
cant  at  Arigoui,  aekDOwledgcd  by  a  part  of  Enrope. 
AAer  the  eleetioa  of  Innoccat,  a  lumtdt  broke  out  in 
BoDc,  exci(«d  by  the  Colotma  and  by  Ladialioa,  king 
•fHaptee,  which  obliged  the  pope  to  eaoqie  (o  Viteibo. 
ladhiani,  hmrever,  failed  in  hie  attempt  upon  Rome ; 
■ad  ImHcait,  hiring  retunied  to  his  capital,  crcommo- 
aieated  him.  Innocent  died  Nor,  6, 1406,  after  having 
Bade  hia  peace  with  '--^'■J-"  Some  think  that  he 
■mpoiaoned.  He  i*  ^raken  of  *■  a  man  who  poaeeaeed 
p<at  IcaminK  and  virtue,  and  ■•  governed  by  the  pDjeat 
■oavca  in  all  hia  Kta;  bcalile  to  all  luxury,  avari- 
— 'Ta  which  were  one  and  all 
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ceaaoi  Boniface  (eomp.  Reichel.AM  o/AoawM  l)te  JfiU- 
dle  Aga,  p.  446  sq.).  The  charge  which  aome  lay  to 
him  that  he  did  not  keep  the  piomiae  which  he  gave 
on  hi*  acccanon  to  the  papal  aee  that  he  would,  if  hia 
rival  ahould  be  declared  the  proper  incumbent,  vacate 
the  papal  throne,  geenu  not  well  foooded.  It  i*  tme 
Benedict  propoeed  a  conference  for  tbe  alleged  puipoae 
of  restoring  peace  and  union  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  Innocent  did  not  agne  to,  but  thia  w*a  done  be- 
cause innocent  knew  that  Benedict  did  not  cameatly 
dteire  it.  He  wrote  OriOio  ok  Ecetr^aitka  Unkmei 
Approbatio  rr^la  patntm  ct  tortyrvm  de  prmiaUia  or- 
dkHj  S.  Domimei;  and  ■  leUer  of  hia  ia  pubhihed  by 
Ughelli.  Ilalia  Saera,  i,  IS81.  See  Ltbbe,  C<meiUa,  zi, 
SOHi;  Fleuiy,  Hill.  FccUtiaMjur,  \.  xx,  cb.  xax ;  Da- 
cheene,  ff  ii*.'  da  Papa,  ii,  W9 ;  Siamondi,  lliitoin  da 
Franfait,  xu,  !11  j  Haimbourg,  HitL  dm  ffrand  SMtmt 
iOccidail ;  Bmni  d'Arezio,  De  Sebui  Ilahcii,  and  Epit- 
lola  Fatniliara ;  Herrog,  AMiZ-e'aiyUDp.  vi,671j  Moa- 
hdm,  Ck.  HiM.  cent,  xv,  pL  ii,  ch.  it ;  Kefele,  Coaettiai- 
9«ciicArc,vi,  748  aq.j  Uoeter,  Nouv.  Biag.  Ginir.  I.XV, 
911 ;  Neander,  Hitt.  o/lie  CliriH.  Rttigiim  and  Clmrr*, 
V,  70,147;  Bower,  Sutoiyc/ fie /\if>a,vii,  91  aq.    (J 

H.W.)  

Innooant  TIU  (cardinal  Ctoeimai  Baltitia  Ciio), 
a  Genoeae  of  Greek  descent,  wai  during  his  youth  in 
the  service  of  Allboao  of  Angon,  king  of  Naples,  hot 
Bubeeqnently  entered  the  Church,  Puil  II  giving  him 
the  bishopric  of  Sarone.  His  conduct  waa  disgracefhlly 
irregular:  he  had  seven  illegitimate  children  by  differ'' 
ent  women,  and  was,  beside*,  miiried  when  he  took  ot- 
den.  At  the  death  of  Sixtui  IV  serious  troubles  bnke 
out  in  Rome.  The  election  waa  warmly  contested,  and 
among  tbe  chief  agitaWn  waa  chancelloi  Borgia,  wbo 
#n£linnl*  attained  an  unenviable  celebrity  a*  Alexander 
VI ;  bul  the  mancBuvret  in  favor  of  Cibo  proved  at  last 
aucceaefuL  Innocent  had  bought  the  tian  by  meana  of 
beueflces,  legation*,  palaces,  and  large  samt  of  money, 
and  was  elected  Aug.  24, 1484.  Hi*  Brat  undertaking 
was  to  conciliBtc  the  Italian  princes,  and  to  reconcile  to 
the  papal  aee  all  those  whom  his  predecessor  had  alien- 
ated. Frightened  at  the  advance  of  B^azet  with  his 
Turks,  Innocent  wrote  to  the  Christian  princes  for  he^ 
in  men  or  money  to  reset  the  mvanon.  Immeoae  sums 
were  st  onoe  forwarded  to  Rome  from  diven  countries; 
but  the  pope,  pretending  that  he  could  not  act  without 
the  assistance  of  the  German  prioees  (who  were  then 
divided  by  tbe  quarrels  between  Hsthia^  king  of  Hon- 
giry,  and  empemr  Frederick,  Albert  of  Brandenbnlg 
■nd  Otho  of  Bavaiia,  etc),  used  the  funds  thus  obtained 
to  war  against  Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Naples,  who  refuted 
to  pay  him  tbe  usual  tribute.  The  pope  favored  the  re- 
vo]t«l  NeapoUtan  banms  against  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples, 
in  eonseqnenee  of  which  the  troop*  of  Ferdinsnd  rav- 
aged tbe  territory  of  Rome;  bul  through  the  mediation 
of  Lorenzo  de  He^d  and  of  the  duke  Sfona  of  Milan, 
peace  was  re-established  between  tbe  two  putiet.  The 
Turks  were  itill  threatening  war.  Jem,  in  order  to 
shun  the  enmity  of  hia  brother  Bsjsxet,  had  fled  lo 
Rhodes,  where  he  waa  auied  by  the  grand  miuter  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  D'Aubuiaon,  and  delivered  up  to 
tbe  pope  in  exchange  for  the  cardinal's  bat.  The  pope 
received  Jem  with  great  honor,  but  took  care  to  secure 
his  person,  as  he  would  be  an  important  h'-siage.  in 
thia  he  was  not  mtslaken,  for  Bajsiet  feared  the  power 
of  hi*  brother,  and,  to  aecute  hi*  throne,  he  sent  an  am- 
banador  to  Rome  to  offer  Innocent  a  large  aum  if  be 
would  keep  Jem  in  prison.  The  pope  accepted  the  dis- 
honorable bargain,  Blthoiigh  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
desired  Jem,  a*  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  lo 
march  against  Bajaiet,  offered,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
leoae,  to  lestoie  Jerujolem  to  the  Cbrialiana,  and  was 
even  ready  to  pledge  himaelf  to  auirender  to  the  pope 
all  the  terrilory  that  ahould  be  taken  from  the  Turk*. 
Dndei  Innocent's  auccesaor,  the  depraved  Alexander  VI, 
Jem  was  pmanned  if  order  of  Iht  pope  (comp.  Reiche^ 
awq^AosuMfAa  JTMUe  .4$(«,p.£B0>    Bi|Jtiei;af 
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■OUM,  ihowed  hinuelf  reiy  gcDOnM  tmnidi  hii  ao- 
GompUoe,  iDiKKMit  VIIL     On  May  29,  1492,  he  Mat 

him  the  iron  of  the  spe*i  with  which,  he  anerted, 
Chriit  via  pierced  on  the  cioh,  and  which  wa>  anunK 
Uie  booty  taken  b;  Mabammed  II  after  the  downfall 
of  Consuuitinople.  The  relic  (although  received  with 
gnat  ceremony)  was,  unfortunalely,  the  third  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  for  the  emperor  of  Gertnany  claimed 
to  have  the  holv  lance  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  king  uf 
Ffauoe  in  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris.  Innooent  VIII 
died  July  S6,  149S.  Among  (be  principal  acts  of  hia 
admiuutration  are  the  confinnadon,  in  14Sfi,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  CfNiception,  founded  at  Toledo  by  Beatrix 
of  Sylva ;  the  canmuxation  of  Leopold  uf  AuHxia  in 
1485;  the  condemnation  of  the  piopaaitiaiiB  of  Miran- 
dola  in  14«T :  the  union  under  the  crown  of  SpjLn  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  Calalrava,St.Jame*,and  Alcan- 
tara, in  1488 ;  and  the  conAnnation  of  the  Brother^ 
bood  of  Mercy,  instituted  at  Home  for  the  benefit  of 
condemned  crimuials.  Two  letters  of  I  onocent  are  pub- 
lished by  UgheUi,  JIalia  Sacra,  i,  710;  v,  948.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  endeavor  to  five  Innocent  VIII  from 
the  charge  of  gnaa  immorality  by  asserting  that  he  had 
(m%r  two  illegitimate  children,  and  that  they  were  bom 
before  he  wai  made  pope;  but "  the  saccas  of  Innocent 
VIII  in  increasing  the  papulation  of  Kome  was  a  favor- 
ite loinc  with  the  wits  of  the  day"  (Innocuo  prisms 
aqnum  eat  debere  Quirites.  Progenie  eshaustam  resti- 
Uit  palriam,— Sannaiarii  Epignwi.  lib.  i),  and  he  was 
graced  with  "the  epitaph  which  declared  thu  filth, 
gluttony,  avarice,  an<l  slutb  lay  buried  in  his  tomb" 
(MaiultuB,  Epigram,  lib.  iv).  But  the  conduct  of  Inno- 
oent TIK  can  hardly  compare  with  the  career  of  his 
Bsceesaor,  Alexander  VI, "  the  most  depraved  of  all  the 
popes,  uniting  in  himself  all  the  vices  of  Innocent  VIII 
and  the  onscnipulous  family  amlution  of  Sixtus  IV." 
"   ■     ■    ■■   '     'a  half  of  the  16ih  century  scarcely 
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914;  Bauke,  ffisMty  qfUx  Apei  q/'fle  IM  a^d 
I7lAC«W.ii,  281,232;  HaibAm,  EcdtM.  Uul.  omt.  sri, 
c  iii,  pi.  i,  ch.  L 

Iimoceilt  X  (cardinal  CHnvni  fioCtufa  PmJOiX 
bun  at  Bonn  in  167!,  was  elected  io  Sept  1M4,  aftcs 
the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  He  was  tbeo  seventy-tknc 
yean  of  age,  and  wholly  under  the  contml  of  hia  sister- 
-law,  Donna  Oliropia  Maidakbini  Panfili,  who  appear* 
have  been  an  unprincipled  woman,  very  fond  of  mos- 
ey, and  anxious  to  aggrandizo  her  rdatirea.  Innoci-sU, 
however,  diaplsyed  in  sevenil  instance*  much  Annntaa, 
justice,  and  pnidenw,  and  a  wish  to  (Bulect  the  humble 
and  poor  against  the  oppnenoDS  of  (he  great-  Be  di- 
miniebed  the  taxes,  which  had  been  very  heavy  nnder 
lis  predecHBur,  Urban  VIII,  and  at  the  same  lime  «■•- 
bellishfd  Rome.  The  people  of  Fermo,  oo  Ihe  AdriaCsr, 
revolted  agaitkst  their  gwemor,  beiog  excited  by  the 
local  nobility  and  landholdri^wlio  were  irritated  mtiuM 
him  for  having  by  an  edict  of  annoiia  kept  the  price  of 
cmn  low ;  the  governor  and  other  official  person*  wcf* 
muTdend.  Innocent  sent  a  commisaianer  with  Inora, 
he  guilly,  without  dislinctioa  of  rank,  were  pmt- 
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human  frailty  arouiul  liim,  the  unblushuig  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  is  Ihe  litlest  commentary  on  the  tone  of 
clerical  morality  (I.es,  f/al.  of  Sacrrdolal  CtUbncg,  p. 
Sfi8,S69).  See  Labbe,  CowiJw,  xui,  1465 ;  Fleury, //iX. 
Eoditiatliqiie,  lib,  ixiii,  ih.  xv;  Dochcoie,  Wiifo 
fraiKOTWn  Seriplori$,\\,^a;  &uataBdi,IliM.da Ft 
fotf ;  Ciacooios,  Vita  ri  m  gala  PoHti/kum  Ronuoto- 
ntm,  iii,  90 1  F-  Seidonati,  Vila  e  FaHi  tFInnacaao  VIII 
(Blilan,  1829,  8vo) ;  Comjnes,  Mmmirri,  lib-  vii,  ch.  i ; 
Henog,  Au/-£'nFyUop.vi,672;  EiigL  Cydep. ;  Moefer, 
JVoiiv.  Biog.  GaUrolf,  ixv,  912;  Banke,  Ilttt.  oflht  Pa- 
paegitlhtlf,lktmHltkCnluria,\,iZ,'i36:  Mosheim, 
C<L^u(.p.43G:  Bower, //i«.o/"(*ePt7if»,  vii,  317  aq. 
WetzerundWelte,  A'irrAn-£<z.T,  641  sq.;  Aschbach, 
KirchewLcrike*,  iii,  460  sq. 

Innocent IX  (Gioaaini  AiUomo  /-(loettiwMi), bom 
M  Bologna  in  lfil9,  had  distinguished  himself  as  papal 
legate  at  Trent,  afterwards  as  (be  papal  nuncio  at  Ven- 
ice, and  as  preudent  of  Ihe  Inquiution.  He  wai  elected 
pope  after  Ihe  death  of  Gregoiy  XIV,  in  Oct.  1691.  K< 
bore  a  good  reputation  for  lesming  and  piety,  but  he  wai 
too  iM  and  feeble  for  the  p^isl  chair,  and  constantly 
confined  to  his  bed  by  illnns,  and  was  even  obliged  tc 
give  bis  audienco  there.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  be  (ook  an  active  part  in  the  aOaiis  of 
France,  favoring  the  party  of  the  League  and  of  Spain, 
■a  hia  predeceesoT  Uregory  had  done.  A  letter  ol  his  ii 
■till  extant  (in  Cayet,  Chrmoiogie  mormairt),  in  which 
be  urges  Alexander  Famese  to  hasten  the  equipment  of 
his  troops,  to  invade  Fiance,  and  to  relieve  Bouen,  all 
which  that  general  forthwith  executed  with  so  much 
■ucoess  and  skilL  He  died  Dec  SO,  liJSl,  after  s  short 
nign  of  only  two  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cle- 
inentVIII.  See  I^bbe,  Cofunfiu,  xv,  I4S0 ;  Duchesne, 
Hitloria  Fratiairim  SrriploTri,  ii,  457  ;  Fleury,  Biit. 
Kaii$.  L  xxvi,  chap,  dxxix ;  Sismondi,  Hia.  dn  Fnai- 
fait,  xxi,  134;  RJualiniani.tTraTu  AuMrn  >a/uner< /■- 
noontti  IX  (Bome,  1692,  4to);  Heraog,  Rtal-Eiietaop. 
Ti  e7S  i  EngUih  CycJop.  ,•  Hoe&r,  A'twr.  fitly;  Ghtintli, 
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le3^  The  district  of  Castro  and  Randgtiooe,  DC 
was  atill  in  posaesnon  of  the  Famese  dukea  of  Paira^ 
notwiUutaading  the  eOixta  of  Uibao  VIII  to  wtnt  it 
troa  them.  Disputes  about  jntiadictian  were  csolimi- 
ally  taking  place  between  tbe  efficeia  irf  the  duke  and 
those  of  the  pope.  Innocent  having  eonaecrated  a  new 
Ushap  of  Casuo  who  was  not  acceptable  to  Ibe  duke, 
the  latter  forbade  his  entering  his  territories,  and  as 
the  bishop  elect  peraisted,he  was  mutdereil  on  tbe  road 
The  pope  iramedialely  sent  troops  to  attack  CasSiu, 
which  being  taken,  he  ordered  Ihe  town  lo  be  razed  IB 
(he  foandat■nn^  and  a  pillar  erected  on  the  sllr,  with 
the  inscription  "Qui  fti  Castro."  He  showed  Ibe  mna 
resolution  against  the  Barbtrini,  who  had  opposed  bis 
electioo,  and  was  a  steadtast  enemy  of  cardinal  Haiario, 
the  snppmer  of  the  BarberinL  The  Frox^  prrlMii, 
however,  ootwitted  the  pope,  and  <diligcd  bim  to  yicM 
by  threatening  lo  take  Avignon.  Innorent  also  hnk 
an  active  part  in  Ihe  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jausenitts.  As  cariy  as  1650,  Hubert,  biabop  of 
Vabrea,  had  dertounoed  to  the  pope  five  piopiKtieBB 
aaoibtd  lo  Jansenius  (q.  v.),  which,  in  the  pscccding 
year,  had  been  lefemd  tu  the  tfaec4(^i;ieal  faculty.  Iit- 
nocent  established  a  special  luigieiialian  to  exatnina 
them,Aptil20,  I6G1.  De  Saint  Amour  and  some  oth- 
er theologians  sent  by  Ihe  Janaeiusla  woe  benid  May 
19, 1668,but  P.Annat,a  J(«iit,inl«msus  that  tbe  af- 
fair bad  already  been  Judged  and  decided  in  advaDee. 
Finally  a  bull  was  itsuedt  Cum  eaaiitmr,  Hay  30,  ISeS, 
condenuiing  the  five  propouticoa.  It  was  receared  ■■ 
FraocF.andpublished  byordnoTLonisXIV.  Innoarat 
died  soon  after,  Jan.  6,  1054.  His  anxirty  to  fBrtber 
the  interests  of  Bome  throngbout  Ibc  worid  is  manliest 
by  tbe  pecunisiy  aasislance  which  be  atbcded  the  Tsbb- 
tians  and  Polo  in  their  wars  against  the  Torits^  by  bis 
oppocilion  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  fearing  tlut  it 
endangered  Uie  Bomish  tenets,  and  even  the  p«ili6ea) 
chair,  and  especially  by  Ihe  assistance  which  be  gave  la 
the  Irish  to  combat  the  English,  and,  if  ponble,  to  r»- 
gHntheEnglishtenitory  for  his  Church.  InG' 
also,  he  secured,  by  his  undaiuted  efferta,  Ihe  < 
of  several  princes  and  noblemfn  of  influence; 
two  beautifid  churches  in  Rome,  and  left  a 
ireasuty,  which  proved  very  useful  lo 
exanderVU.  See  Bniyt,  Bill.  drM  Paptt,<i,  iii;  Dts- 
chesne,  HiMoriBi  FnaieoiiiM  Saytlom,  ii,  ES2;  CSaco- 
nius,  Vila  rl  m  gala  Pontf^kum  AOncnturtiM,  ir,  643; 
Sismondi, //isl-rftr /ratipiii,  xxiv,  78-,  Rdaliim  da  Ji- 
litrrvHoia  <Ai  drrgi  de  Frma  far  la  CoiMiinieit  tt  uer 
k  Brr/dt  X.  S.  P.  it  pape  /moral  X  (Paris,  1666,  U.) : 
De  L^ane,  Drfinte  dt  la  CimMiilim  dt  pope  /IMMIM 
.V,elc(l6D5,4to}.;  Vie  de  Uadame  O^n-^  MaUaMad, 
quiaamcrnUlSglutpatdiHtltpaiit^kaldltmaeat  X 
(Amst.  1666,  ISmo)  I  if  JBMiros  A  C-rrdaKi/ itr  Ma,  L  iii ; 
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U  ^  S^t  Aaam,  JtunaUt  a  ^  if^/aH  i  Bomt 
JmtFqffiartdit  di^  prvftonliom  (Pvia,  1463,  foL) ;  /. 
C-aamUmebtr, liiMoria  Imweoitii  X  (l679,*lo)i  Hn- 
■c«,Aa{-£i>qr'Jafi.vi,a7S;  A*i^  O^fofik  (  UBtbr.f/aa. 
Biag.GiiUruU,xxv,9lb;  Rwke, i/iK. <(/ae  Aipoiy, i, 
l8S,Ut;  ittaheim,Clt.IIiil.eeat.xvii,aecii,pLi,ch.i; 
AMtkbaeh,  KirtkofLa.  iii,  Ki  aq. 

XnnoMnt  XI  (cudiiud  BtntdtUo  Oiaa^du),  bom 
M  Como  in  1611,  nuxeedcd  dement  X  in  167S.  It  u 
uid  bf-  KHne  that  ha  mu  ■  loldier  ia  hn  younger  day^ 
tbongh  thii  hu  beai  deni«d  by  otben  (Count  Tom 
Bmwiico,  Dt  SuppoMilii  MililarSm*  Slipetdiu  Btae- 
ilato  Odetcakki).  Me  KM  ■  nun  of  great  Innnea  and 
esaiage,  aiiMfn  in  hia  morala,  aud  inUexibte  in  tiu  rea- 
glutiaoa,  and  wiUial  one  of  the  most  dJMinguithed  pope* 
of  tha  I'th  centsry.  He  inau)(iiralal  many  reforms, 
ndoeed  very  matuiaUy  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  tha 
papial  court,  and  Hipprewed  vaiioiM  abuiea.  Hii  ad- 
Bunutratiou  wu  entirely  IVee  from  the  weaJnmB  of 
nefWIisa  which  had  to  gnally  luilicd  the  lame  of  many 
of  tha  ponlilhwhobad  preceded  him.  Htiown  nephew 
he  obliged  u  Uve  at  Rome,  under  bia  ponciHcate,  in  a 
(airate  character :  and  in  thii  reipect,  oeitainly,  he  ha> 
luul  few  eqnali  in  the  pontifical  chair.  Indeed,  hii  aus- 
Urity  wM  »  i^rut  that  it  made  him  many  enemiea, 
awl  oftentimea  ealnnjied  even  »me  who  would  gladly 
have  oflered  bin)  their  (Headihip.  Hit  greUeet  eiie- 
■iea,  no  doubt,  were  the  Jeaiiitical  ordflr,wbich  he  wai  of  tl 
dctennined  la  cnuh  ouL  The  principal  event  of  hii 
pontiScate,  however,  was  bia  quarrel  wilhtiie  imperiona 
Looi*  XIV  of  France,  particularly  provoked  by  the 
qneatioa  of  the  immuniliea  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  am- 
~  e,  an  event  which  exhituU  more  clear- 
any  other  act  of  hia  both  hii  own  characlei 
It  of  the  timea,  and  deserve*  ■  ftw  worda  of 
n  old  uuge  or  preacription,  the  for- 
rt  at  Rome  had  the  right  of  aaylum,  not 
anlj  in  their  vaat  palacea,  but  alao  in  a  cotwn  diatrict 
or  iMHmdary  around  them,  including  Minetimea  a  whole 
ttn&t  or  aqoare,  which  the  oAlcen  of  Juitice  or  police 
oould  not  ouer,  and  where,  conaequently,  maklacti>ra 
and  dianluto  penona  found  a  ready  ahelter.  These 
"quanieri.'or  free  dlatricla,  were  UkewiaepUcea  for  the 
aale  4f  contraband  aiticlcs  and  fur  defrauding  the  reve- 
nue. The  abuae  had  becoma  coolagiout:  aevaral  of  the  i 
BoBtan  princea  and  cardiiiala  claimed  and  enforeed  the  | 
aama  right*  and  immunitiee,  ao  that  only  a  imall  part  | 
of  the  city  was  left  under  the  away  of  the  magistralea. 
The  daaacal  advocatea  fcir  thit  absurd  cuitom  quoted 

lefkigc  for  all  the  lawleas  penona  of  the  neighborhood. 
Innacntt  determined  to  put  a  Hop  to  tha  abuae,  and  to 
be  maater  in  hii  own  c^tal ;  he,  however,  proceeded  at 
llrM  calmly  and  with  lufllcient  caution.  He  would  not 
diatnib  the  present  poeseaaan  of  thoae  immunities,  but 
be  declared  and  made  it  olBcially  known  that  in  future 
be  would  not  give  audience  to  any  new  ambaaaador 
who  did  not  renounce  fui  himaelf  and  hia  aucceasoTS 
tfaeae  abuaire  daima.  All  the  great  powert  of  Europe 
look  ombrige  at  Ihia  very  reaaonable  determination; 
bat  the  queatian  was  not  brought  to  a  crina  until  the 
death  of  the  marshal  d'Eatr^  the  French  ambava- 
doT  at  Borne.  Just  before  Louis  XIV  bad  appointed  the 
new  aailiaandai,  the  pope  repeated  in  a  bull,  dated  Hay, 
letn,  hia  prerioua  resolve.  In  view  of  thia  action  of 
the  pope,  which  Lonii  waa  determined  not  to  observe, 
ha  laamicted  hia  ministei  "  to  maintain  at  Rdok  the 
lighta  and  the  dignity  of  France;"  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  molt-e,  he  gave  him  a  numeroui  retinue  of 
milicaiy  and  naval  olBcen.  who  were  to  frigbten  the 
pope  in  hi*  own  capital.  Lavardin's  entrance  into 
Binu  undai  such  an  escort  rteembled  that  of  a  hoatile 
commander.  He  had  also  been  preceded  by  savenl 
baadred  French  under-officeia,  who  had  entered  Rome 
aa  private  tiavellere,  but  who  took  their  quarters  near 
th*  ambaaiadur'*  palace,  ready  for  any  miachief.    Inno- 
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r,  aal  an  tha  anger  of  Lonia,  who  saisid 
upon  Avignoo,  aud  threatened  to  send  a  Beet  with  troops 
on  the  Roman  coast,  had  no  etTect  upon  him.  Ijrar> 
din,  haiing  (Cmainad  eighteen  montha  at  Rome,  unaUa 
to  see  the  pope,  was  (^ged  to  return  to  France  wllli 
hia  crsdantiali  unopened.  The  quairel  waa  not  adjnat- 
ed  till  the  foUowingpontiacale;  but  the  distinct  immn- 
nitiea  of  the  (brngn  ambassadors  st  Rome  ceotinued, 
after  varioua  modifleatiana,  until  the  beginning  of  tha 
19th  coituiy.  This  quarrel  was,  howerei,  not  the  inl- 
tiaCive  to  a  rotsondetManding  between  the  two  sover- 
eigits.  It  had  been  previously  opened  by  the  right 
which  I^Hiis  XIV  claimed  to  puaaeas,  in  virtue  of  tbe 
Hrvit  de  Rtffiie,  to  appoint  to  vacant  benefices  in  Us 
kingdom,  and  to  collect  the  revenues.  This  tight  of 
tbe  French  king  Innocent  XI  disputed.  Louis  XTV 
iasoed  edict  after  edict,  the  pope  bull  after  bull  againat 
them ;  finally,  tha  French  clergy  demanded  that  a  coun- 
cil ahould  be  assembled.  This  was  done,  and  on  FckS* 
1662,  the  council  declared  that  the  French  clergy  in- 
doned  the  action  of  the  king,  and  that  tbe  pi^  sboold 
be  Dotiasd  of  Uieir  dedaioo.  While  awaiting  hia  an- 
swer, tbe  assembly  continued  its  sittings,  intending  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  papal  encnachments  by  eetal> 
lishing  firmly  the  doctiinea  nf  the  tiallicao  Church  con- 


S,  168S.    See  Galuca>  Cmuhch. 


promulgated  March  l( 
Innocent  XL  in  a  so 

propoHtions  and  the  laaboiia  who  had  voted  them,  and 
April  II,  less,  issued  a  brief  annulling  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  French  comiciL  In  1686  he  also  condemned  tbe 
doctrines  of  Holiiwa  (q.  v.),  who  waa  obliged  to  make 
a  public  recantatioa,  Septembers,  1687,beBidea  soltoing 
for  llie  remainder  of  Ida  life  doee  confinement  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  close  of  1676  Inno* 
cent  took  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Jesnla, 
forbidding  them,  among  other  things,  to  receive  any 
novices  into  tlwir  order.  They  relnrud  by  calling  the 
pope  a  Janaeadst,  offered  prayen  for  hia  conversion,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  king.  Innot«nt 
XI,  however,  died  only  a  few  years  after,  August  !1, 
1686,  It  was  dqring  hia  pimtiScaU  that  James  II  at 
England  became  a  Romanist,  and  endeavored,  by  a  luo- 
ceanon  of  btdd  attempta,  not  only  to  give  Komaniam  lid- 
ition,  but  even  make  it  a  Church  estahlialunent  of 
I  country.  (Compare  Fox,  Jaaut  li,  p.  S82 ;  Hallam, 
CtmlU.  Hii.  &,  ill;  HaokiMOBh,  lliit.  of  Ketohilkm, 
ch.v;  ataofhioa,  Kcrta.  lliML  of  Kngimd  [l/^nA.  1870, 
2  vols,  ftvo],  voL  ii,  chiqi.  viii.)  Stoughton  daimt  that 
these  efforts  accorded,  however,  only  "  with  the  daring 
policy  of  the  Jeauita,  who  ware  masters  at  court,  but  not 
with  the  more  cnntioua  meaHUts  of  the  iiapacy."     No 

dently  unwilling  to  become  master  of  the  English  ecde- 
•iaslical  establishment  if  to  be  aecured  by  the  aid  of  an 
order  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  was  determined 
upon  eslinguishiugi  and  thisooraappaaition  is  strength- 
ened by  tlu  deniDd  which  Jamea  II  made  upon  Rome 
for  a  red  hat  for  a  Jesuit  named  Petre.  See  Jahks  IL 
Two  letlen  of  thia  pope  are  publisbed  by  Ugbelli,  Ilatia 
Sacra,  iv,  618 ;  x,  fiS,  He  wrote  also  Brnt  ad  Fralf 
cucKn  rpitcopim  Apamiautm  (Paris,  4to) :— 7>«renrai 
Die  mens  anHinioiitt  luu  dolvin  (Paris,  167S,  4to>.  See 
Palatins,  Vif.  Immoamliia  XI,  in  tbe  Ath  voL  of  the  Gat. 
Ponif.  Rom.  vita  (T/mocouo  XI  (VeneL  1690) ;  Bruya, 
Hii.  da  Papa,  v,  360 :  Siamondi,  llil.  da  /'rmpuw, 
XXV,  311;  J.  A.Oista(RSimoa),  ffu«.iferOiv>M<ba 
Ranmi  ttditiattitiia  (Francfort,  1684, 1 2mo) :  De  Lar- 
nque,  A'owvoa  Traili  dr  la  Bigalt  (1685. 12mo) ;  Bayle, 
SimiitaadelalU[Mbii^tdfil^rf{iei»);  Heidegger, 
HUUtria  Papatut  (AmaU  1698,  4to),  pt.  ii  i  De  La  Lu- 
lerne,  Sur  ia  Didaralion  de  FoHtmbUe  du  diiyi  de 
FnuKt  SI  168!  |Par.  1821, 8vo) ;  F.  Buonamici,  Dt  Vila 
ft  RAkm  gtlit  Iimoctnlii  XI  (Rome,  lTT6,Hvo);  Hennft 
KeaUEa^Upp.  vi,  67S;  Hoe^,  Aous.  Biagr,  GMrtJt, 
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XXT,9t9;  IUiik«,/fu^^i'AsP>qHicjF,i,S7S,279; 
btim,  CA.//(M.  ceDCxvii,scc.ii,pt.i,ch.ij  Aich 
KinAet-Ux.  iii.  464  tq. ;  Bower,  Uitl.  oftht  Papa,  vU, 
486  aq.;  JiagSii  Csrkpadia,a.\:;  Chunbcn, <^>dqpa- 
dia,a.v. 

Innocent  XH  (cardinal  Amimo  FigmndH)  wit 
bom  at  Kaplea  Hmh  13, 1616,  and  uicceeded  Alexan- 
dat  Tin  in  July,  1691.  He  hod  a  aarioiu  diapaU  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  I,  who,  atUmpting  la  Tevive  in  It- 
aly the  righu  of  the  empire  over  the  former  imperial 
fiers,  which  had,  during  the  wan  and  vicbsitudea  ot 
tgf*,  become  emandpate^  publiahed  an  edict  at  Rome  in 
June,  1697,  enjoining  all  the  poeaeaaore  of  uch  lerrilo- 
ri»  to  apply  to  the  empemr  for  hi*  invtBtitore  within  ■ 
fixed  (ime,  ur  they  would  be  eonridered  u  luurpera  and 
nbela.  'Fhia  meanuc.  if  enforced,  would  hare  affected 
the  greaterpartoftlielandedproperty  of  Italy,  and  al» 
the  aavereignty  of  its  gorenimenta,  and  of  the  Roman 
■ee  among  the  reat.  The  papa  proteated  agaiiut  the 
edict,  and  advieed  the  other  Italian  powera  to  reaM  such 
obiolete  preleniions,  and,  with  the  Bipport  of  France, 
succeeded  in  persuading  I«opaM  to  denit  Irom  them. 
He  abn  succeeded  in  putting  aa  end  to  the  difficulties 
exiating  betw«en  France  and  the  see  of  Rome  on  the 
qncMion  of  investiture  [*ee  bnocGyrXI],  and  obtained 
ftom  the  Ffcnch  clergy  an  addrese  which  amDunled  al- 
Inott  Is  a  recantation  of  the  four  articlea  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  qneation  of  Quietism  then  reappeared. 
Boaanet  accueed  Fenelon  of  bvoring  that  tendency  in 
bia  H^lication  tar  la  ric  viliriatTr.  The  book  waa  iwxt- 
trattig  omdemned  hy  (he  pope,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
rqnrt  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (q.  v.),  and 
Fenelon  (q.  v.%  as  ie  well  known,  cubmitted  (see  vol  ili, 
p.fi2a-fiB0).    Innocent  built  Che  harbor  of  Pontod'Anto 


aqueduct  of  Civila  Vecchiaj  the  palace  of  tbe  Mont 
Citorio  aC  Rome,  far  the  courts  of  justice;  and  the  fine 
line  nf  buildinf^  at  Itipagiande,  on  the  north  bank  of 
tbe  Tiber,  below  the  town,  where  vessel*  which  ascend 
the  river  load  and  unload.  He  also  huilt  tlie  asylum, 
school,  and  penitentiary  of  San  Michele,  aixl  other  use. 
ful  works.  Innocent  was  of  regular  habits,  attentive  to 
busineia,  a  bver  of  justice,  ami  averse  to  nepotiam. 
He  died  Sept.  !7, 1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
XI.  8eeBmys,^(M.dr4/'apr<,  v,4M;  Ksmondi,  Sut 
da  Fraafaa,  xxvi,  69 ;  De  Pradee,  A  brigi  dt  Vllittoirt 
EcdinaiHqui,  ii,  888 ;  N.  P.  Giannetaaio,  Ptmrggriau  » 
/wen! /nRO(*»rH.t// (Naples, i;0D,8ru);  Her:Dg,AMl- 
/;HiyUi9i.  vi,  676 ;  ICngliik  Cj/dop.;  ^oelet,  Noar.  Biog. 
Gmiralr,  txv,  928 ;  Ranke,  Hit.  o/lig  Papaq,,  i,  281- 
813;  Hogheim,  CA. Mir.  cent.  xi*ii,  sec.  ii,pl.  i,  chip.  i\ 
Aachhach,  Ktrdim-I^.  iii,  466  aq. 

Innocent  XUI  (cardinal  MicM  Angtb  Conii), 
boni  at  Rome  May  16, 1656,  succeeded  Clement  XI  May 
8,1711.  He  had  previously  been  papal  nundo  for  a  num- 
ber of  yean  at  different  courts,  and  was  made  cardinal 
in  1707,  legate  at  Ferrara  in  1709,  and  tnsbop  < 
bo  in  1712.  When  he  ascended  the  papal  thi 
diacusaion  omceming  the  constitution  Umffoiitiu  was 
in  progress  with  great  eaf^emess  im  all  ' ' 
Jane  9, 1731,  seven  French  bishops  wrote 
to  obtain  its  withdrawsL  Cardinid  Allhan  complained 
also,  in  tbe  emperor'a  luune,  of  the  trouble  it  was  cre- 
ating in  Germany.    The  pope,  however,  referred  tht 

the  Msbops  as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Clement  XI, 
and  disreapectful  towards  the  holy  see.     Innocent  XIII 


:eorth 


'orid,  a; 


kae  wilful  and  headstrong  than  his  predeceasor.  The 
moat  discreditable  event  of  his  reign  wa>  his  giving  the 
cardinal's  bat  to  Dubois  (q.  v.).  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
suppressing  tbe  order  of  Jesnita  when  he  died,  March  7, 
1724.  Some  think  he  was  poisoned.  8e«  Bruya,  /Hit. 
dri  />np».  r,  489;  Kiimondi,  ^u*.  ifci  Franfoii,  xxvii, 
442 ;  De  Hoeseus,  MiiHoiTrt  A  la  Kigna  du  due  d'Or- 
Uam  (1742,8  vobi.  12mo>;  A.  Tricaud,  At^afini  ^  In 
Men  J^ImooHt  XIII  (Nancy,  1784,  lima);  Henog, 
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Rtal'EKgUap.f\,Vrt:  BogUA  Cytiiip. :  Haefcr,  JVont 
Biog.  GimmU,  xxv,  926;  Hcslieim,  Ck.  Hit.  cent.  Hi, 
p.  486;  anamaed,l'>l:i>0M{/:ii,lB7Bq.,881aq.;  Aach- 
hach,  Kin*m.Lex.  iii,  4S7. 

prelate,boin  in  1800  at  Kerak. 
At  school  he  diatinguiahed  himaelf  by  his  superior  abil- 
ity over  his  fellow-students,  especially  displaying  great 
oratoriod  talent.  When  twenty-four  years  old,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Buaoan  custom  of  the  belter  rlas*  of 

uety  dotlned  for  the  sen-ice  of  (he  Chun;b,  he  cbIct- 

the  monastic  order.  Two  yean  after,  he  was  called  aa 
an  officer  to  the  theah^gicsl  academy  of  SLPetenburg, 
and  In  1830  was  made  rector  of  the  bigfa  school  at  KitC 
AAer  filling  varioos  poattions  of  gmt  eminence  in  hia 
Church,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Holy  Synod"  ba 
1866.  He  died  at  Odessa  Hay  e,18G7.  His  worka  are. 
The  toJt  Day  o/  arisCi  ItrralHal  Lift  (1828)  :  —  Tki 
Life  of  tie  ApoHU  Pant  (end.) :— J>un>am  awd  Str- 
Di™(lB48,8  vohL)  :-(J/Sm  ™d  ifs  C«is(j«nie«{l844); 
etc— Hoefer,  A'ohd.  Btogr.  G*n.  xxv,  927. 

Innooent,  Gizbl,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  bcm  in 
Prussian  Poland,  of  Lutheran  parents,  at  tbe  comnMOce- 
ment  of  the  i7th  century.  Hejoined  the  Greek  Chnrcli 
while  yet  young,  and  became  *.  monk.  DistiDgnished 
for  great  atnlity  and  learning,  be  was  selected  for  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Kiet  He  died  at  that  place  Feb.  24, 
1684.  He  publiabed  On  llie  Praot  brhcm  Cod  amd  Mam 
(Kief,  1669),  which,  by  a  ukase  of  the  Syiwd  of  17G6, 
was  put  in  the  Index: — Imlracliinu  oi  '  " 
o/PtmUiHx  (Kief,  1671} ;  and  left  in  MS.  •  work  a 
true  Failh  (written  in  Polish),  which  aims  to  refi 
work  on  the  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  P 
of  the  Holy  Spirit-  He  also  published  a  synapas  of  Bi^ 
nan  history,  which  bas  been  extennTcly  circulated— 
Boefer,  Notit.  Biog.  GMralt,  xxv,  926. 

Innoaontln  Fortnn  [gatt  qfinaeeta)  ia  ocw  of 
the  namea  given  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  ainung  man  di- 
rectly at  •  desoiptiMl  of  its  end  or  dScKy.     See  Bar- 

Innooeotlani  Feetmn.    Bee  Inmocekth'  Day. 

InntMents,  MASSACRE  OF,  BY  Hkrod  (Hati.ii, 
16).  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  Joaephns  shoold 
not  mention  this  abncity  (lee  Volbortb,  IVnrH  eve  Im- 
/anticidii  BHUtktm.  till.  Utlttingen,  1788);  bat  it  waa 
one  only,  and  that  a  local  one,  of  his  many  acta  oT  tyr- 
anny and  cruelty.     See  Hekou  tiik  Gbeat. 

Innocent*'  Da;  (_Fatiim  /naanfiun,  q/iipa,  t» 
d^i'iuv  li'  xtX'o^tuv  vijwiBii'),  set  apart  hy  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  churches  to  commemorate  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  by  Herod  shortly  aflit  out 
Saviour's  birth,  is  celebrated  in  the  Western  Churcb  on 
Dec  28,  and  in  the  Eaalem  Church  Dec.  23.  Ancicftt 
ecclesiastical  writers  ^leak  of  these  children  aa  Chtislian 
martyrs.  Cyprian  saya,''Tbe  nativity  of  Christ  beKan" 
(a  miirfjfriia  infantium)  "with  the  martyrdom  of  theae 
infanta  that  from  two  yean  old  and  under  were  alaiii  lot 
his  name"  (Ej/iM.  66,  ad  TiSnr.  p.  128).  Augnstioe 
says,  "These  infhnts  died  for  Christ,  not  knowing  it} 
their  parenta  bewailed  them  as  dying  roartyti;  they 
could  not  yet  apeak,  but,  nevertheless,  they  coofoaaed 
Christ:  Christ  granted  them  the  honor  to  die  for  bis 
iiame''(V^Syi>^iii,4,  P.S08;  i^ /.ii.  ^  rM.  iii,  X8). 
So  l>rudenlius  (CalL  Hymn,  dt  EpilA.), 
'  Satvete,  (lores  mainmia, 
■--'-■--olBltilro 


,    Qnosln 
Chrlatl 


Palmi 


"  Hall,  ye  flown  of  martyrai  whom  the  enemy  (rf  Cfariat 
cut  off  in  your  very  entrance  upon  the  light,  aa  the  ton- 
pest  docs  roses  in  the  bud!  Flnt  vicliiiis  for  Christ, 
tendar  flock  of  BacriActa,  ye  play  innocently  with  year 
cmwiiB  and  gariaods  before  the  very  altar."  It  w^  a 
popular  superatitiou  in  the  old  Cborcb  that  Innoemta' 
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Dtf  (oc  ChildsnuH,  u  it  wu  ■!»  cmlled)  !■  vciy  dd- 
lacky  to  begin  toy  work  apon ;  uhI  what  <Uy  (oever 
that  fitUi  DD,  whether  on  r  Mmday,  Tueaday,  or  any 
Dther,  nothinff  miut  be  begun  on  that  day  thmughout 
the  yev.  Thougb  Childeniu»  Day  was  redconed  un- 
(xlunau,  neverthelen  reveb  were  hekl  an  it.  The  So- 
delj  of  LiocolD'a  Inn  uaed  (o  chooee  an  officer  at  that 
MMon  called  the  ATb^  o/  lie  Codmifi,  who  pnaded 
M  the  day  of  hia  appainUnent.  But  in  the  nxNlem 
Chsicb  thla  feaat  ia  abeerved  aa  a  qiedal  luriiday  by 
the  ymng,  and  many  curioua  cuatnoia  oaanecled  with  It 
pienil  in  (Jalholic  countiiea.  Tbna,  in  private  familiea, 
the  children  are  on  thia  day  jwivileged  to  WMr  the 

ibwUy  met  the  bouaehold  in  their  Kead.  So,  alao,  in 
canmonitiea  of  nuna,  the  yooDgeat  aiater  become*  lot 
VCM  day  niperioreia  of  the  bouie,  and  exemm  ■  aott 
of  ^urtire  authority  even  over  the  leal  Mipaiior.  In 
ChorcItT  the  priest  celebiUing  hub  on  thia  day  wears  a 
Hat  gown.  ^^  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdei.  bk.  xx,  cap.  vit, 
f  1!;  \asia6,  DattvUnligkalm  a.  dtr  ekritlL  A  nJtJIoL 
(Lipa.l817).i,8««i. 

lonoTBtlo  BenefioU  ii  the  technical  tenn  fiir  any 
dumgi  to  be  el&cted  ia  a  baiiifice ;  it  may  have  regard 
tilbei  to  the  pneidon  itself,  or  only  to  the  revenoea  ac- 


In  pBitlbaa  InfidoUum  (i.  q.  hi  AntrAoa  cmnt- 
trio),  Episoopua,  tpitcopiu  lUularu,  rpinopiu  luffra- 
fotiu.  All  these  expiHnons,  sometimes  used  promia- 
ooMly,  have,  when  cloaely  examined,  different  aignifl- 
cations.  Aa  bi«hops,  on  aceoant  of  the  great  variety 
■ad  nomber  of  dutie*  devolvinf;  on  them,  an  unable  to 
n,  they  are  allowed  the  use  of 
leacona,  coadjutors,  etc  For 
nch  functiona,  however,  as  can  only  be  performed  by  a 

Cat.  NitoH.  a.  825),  the  bishop  unaUe  to  perform  them 
waa  formeily  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  neighboring 
taUiap.  In  aller  times,  the  bishops  driven  oat  of  their 
^Dceaea  were  espeeially  intrusted  with  th»e  funclions, 
being  conBtdeied  as  still  belonging  dejure  to  their  dio- 
ose.  The  Romui  Chunh  was  thus  led  never  to  give 
op,  in  principle,  any  place  where  it  had  once  ohiainad  a 
tooting,  even  when  ii  did  loac  it  in  fact;  and  thus, when 
iu  biabopB  were  driven  from  s  place,  iheir  connection 
with  their  caJudra  did  not  therefore  cease.  In  the  9th 
notury  a  Dumber  of  bishops  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
by  the  Arafaa,  and  sought  lefi^  at  Oviedo  (Afiica), 
waiting  to  nsume  their  sen;  and  when  one  of  tbem 
died,  another  waa  at  once  elected  In  bia  stead.  While 
Ihos  waiting  they  acted  aa  assbRants  to  the  bishops  of 
Orieda,  according  to  the  express  deHnitiim :  "  Ut  epii' 
copi,  qui  diliane  carerent,  Ovetensi  pnnuli  vicariam 
opaam  exhiberent,  cura  in  multos  putita,  ejusque  re- 
diiihos  alerentur"  (see  Thomsssin,  Vrttii  ae  norn  rede- 
on  ditc^ilima  dt  bai^/idii,  pL  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  no.  viii ; 
Vinterira,  Die  eoniglidultm  BmheiiriiigktiUii  d,  niriit- 
iatL  Kirckt,  roL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  379,  380).  We  next  And 
imUoces  of  tuch  nn^eptsmpi,  rietM  grrnltt  m  pontiji- 
tatUmi,  riearH  m  pimlfficalibiu,  in  Gennooy,  and  they 
gRw  mors  nnmerona  afUr  the  12th  century  in  conse- 
qamce  of  the  schism  of  the  £astem  Church.  It  then 
became  the  practice  to  appoint  for  such  dioceaes  as 
had  fomterl}-  been  Ghrialian,  but  had  now  fallen  into 
tin  hands  of  iBfidele  (Is  parlibat  ntAMtun),  bishops 
aDed  rpitcopi  tilulara,  who  were  used  si  sssistants  to 
olbet  bishop*  in  their  strictly  episcopal  funrliona.  The 
|«ac(ice  soon  led  to  abuses,  monks  especially  uaog  ev- 
ery exenion  to  obtain  such  appointments.  Clement  V 
tlwrefore  decreed  at  Vienna  in  1311  that  no  such  lash- 
eps  should  thenceforth  be  appointed  without  the  special 
ulboriiotian  of  the  pope,  and  that  no  monks  could  be 
niied  to  that  ofBce  without  the  consent  of  Iheir  supe- 
lion  (cap.  v,  Clenent.  De  eUeUme).  Other  leatrictioDs 
roe  alao  enacted  at  Haveona  in  181 1, 1814,  et&,  but  the 
(lactice  waa  not  abolished.  Thus,  at  the  Synod  of 
Cgloga*  in  ISaa.weflnd  tba  bishop  ofLi^ere)ircMnl> 
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ed  by  a  tilolxr  Inshop  (^litcopui  tcdaia  BenmtUi 
(Hartzheim,  Coaalia  Gtrnumia,  iv,  Wi).  We  And  slse 
mention  made  in  the  synod  of  Saliburg,  in  1420,  of  epit- 
eopi  litulartt  (Hartiheim,  v,  ITS),  and  in  that  of  Fa*~ 
sau,  in  1470  (can.  7,  8),  of  lu^'raganti,  whose  functiona 
were  to  consecrate  priests  end  churchee.  They  recraved 
the  name  of  tuff'ragami  because  they  were  to  support 
the  bishopa  by  deed  and  word  (nffragio).  Leo  X,  in 
the  Sfth  Lateron  Coundl,  1&14  (Sess.  ix),  granted  also  ts 
the  cardinala  the  privilege  of  having  i-icarn  sni  nffra- 
ganei.  The  Council  of  Tient  (3<w.  vi,  cap.  v,  Dt  r^ 
farm.;  Ses*.xiv,cap.ii,viii,  lie  rtform.)  sought  to  rem- 
edy the  still  existing  abuses,  for  sometimes  titular  bisl^ 
ops  endeavored  to  establisli  separate  bishoprics  for  them- 
selves in  the  dioceaes  of  the  Inshops  wliom  they  were  to 
assist.  On  this  and  subsequent  decisions  (see  Benedict 
XIV,  Dt  qnwdo  dsMWOKi,  lib.  ii,  c«p.  vii ;  Ub.  -'iiji  cap. 
xiv ;  Feiraris,  fiiU.  Cownai,  s.  v.  Epiecoptts,  art.  tU, 
DO.  !l  sq.)  is  based  the  existing  practice  of  creating 
bishops  of  the  tills  of  diocese*  which  have  passed  froB 
the  rule  of  the  Romish  Church.  Hence,  in  the  bull  Dt 
laluU  aiamarmn  of  1821  la  Prussia,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  confirmation  of  existing  sufTiaifaneataa,  as  also  the 
restoration  of  those  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  sball  be  per- 
(brmed  in  the  usual  m 


a  hifideli 


n").     This 


other  bishops  only 
in  making  the  reci[4ent  simply  an  adjunct  of  the  regu- 
larly located  bishop*,  witliout  separate  Juriadictkn, 
Wtieo  they  confer  laden  without  the  consent  of  their 
bishop*,  or  otherwise  oveistep  their  duUes,  they  an 
punishrd  by  being  suspended  bx  one  year.  The  (pit- 
cop^  »  partUKts,  as  simple  titular  bishops,  are  revocaUe 
papal  delicate*.  So  also  when  they  are  missionaiy 
bishop*.  Suffragan  biabopa  are  in  a  more  secme  por- 
tion, "  cum  onuetB  congnne  adaignatiiHie  pcovidealor,* 
OS  says  the  bull  Dt  t^uU.  See  A.  H.  Andreucci,  Dt 
rpitcope  tiUiari  tu  in  partibai  mfidtSma  (Rom.  17SS); 
ThomsBun,  Vetat  ae  iiova  eedetia  Uteipliiia  de  tn^Jleiit, 
pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  xxviii ;  F.  A.  Durr,  De  n^aga- 
•Kit  ten  picartu  «  ponl^fiealihu  rpucop.  Gemtm.  (Ho> 
gunt.  1782);  J.  H.  Heister,  a%ffragcma  Colementa  ee- 
[roonMwirn  rh  de  mera  Cobm.  rcdaiiw  pro  rpiscapii, 
etc  (Mogunl.  184S).— Henog,  Reai-Eitcgiiop.  iv,  100. 

Inqtllsltloii  (iNQUismo  ilvrbticlc.  Sanctum  Of- 
Jlciitm)  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribunal  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church,  whoae  function  is  to  seek  out  and  pm- 
ish  hentics  and  unbelievers.  It  is  a  degenerated  and 
perverse  form  of  the  old  Choreh  discipline,  originally  in 
the  hands  of  the  rural  bishops,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  checking  false  doctrities,and  who,  fur  the  purpose 
of  sp)ring  out  rising  heiesies,  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
churches  of  their  diocese.  Upon  sndi  heretio,  when 
discovered,  they  inflicted  seveial  punishments,  the  se- 
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Another  punishment  frequently  resorted  to  was  banish- 
ment; but  capital  puni'hmeDt  on  account  of  one's  faith 
was  not  inflicted  by  Christians  until  the  4th  century. 
The  flrst  instance  of  legally  enforcing  the  death-penalty 
against  Christians  oocum^  undo'  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sins  the  Great  (362),  who  0{qwsed  and  umed  at  uproot- 
ing all  hensy,  especially  that  of  Hantchnism  (Schaff, 
Ci.  Hilt,  ii,  141  sq.).  Under  this  emperor,  and  under 
Justinian,  Judges  {iaquitilortt)  were  Hrst  sjipoinled  to 
examine  herelics  with  s  view  to  enforcing  upon  them 
punishments,  if  found  guilty :  and,  in  order  to  enable  the 
ecde«astic*l  officers  to  execute  iheir  functions,  the  civU 
suthnritie*  surrendered  for  thia  purpose  1o  the  bishops 
the  right  of  exHcinng  the  requisite  Jurisdiction  intlwb 
several  dioceses.  Host  frequently  the  ban  only  waa  pro- 
nounced by  the  ecclesisslics,  lesving  it  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers to  add  other  and  more  severe  punishments.  In  the 
8th  century  the  rights  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  extermina- 
ting hensy  were  put  on  a  firmer  basis  by  synodal  courts, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  it  became  a 
general  institution  in  the  Christian  Church. 

EMaUUkmtM  of  At  Iwpitition  in  f'rarm.~-M  th« 
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l^aod  oT  Venn*,  in  IIM,  c«Uun  ffiradkos  wan  giTCn 
to  the  bUhopa  "  coDceinmg  heretua,"  who  M  thb  liise 
fonncd  ■  very  fumiiUble  cnemr  ofllie  Roonih  Chuiefa, 
more  eapeciiilf  in  the  aouth  of  France.    Tha  eecUb*d 

Catlwri  (q.  T.),  the  AlbiKCMM  (q.  v.),  uti  the  Wildsn- 
dun  (q.  v.X  thTMteued  the  vvry  exiiMnce  of  the  pR{>al 
bienrchy,  and  thii  led  Innocent  III  (q.T.)  in  1198  In 
dicpUcli  the  Cial«nuu>  Haincri  and  tiuido,  and  in  liM 
PetdofCoilflnMi  and  Kaiiul,a«  papal  legaMatuFraiin, 
to  anat  the  bithopi  and  tlie  dvil  ■ulborilie*  in  poniah- 
ing  all  heretics  with  the  utmoat  rigor.  Bat,  to  effive 
tanya  the  Uit  Teatifce  of  henay,  Innooent  111  deMr- 
a  permanem  inatitution  of  the  Inquiu- 


,"them 
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dariied  by  popetj'  to  aubdoe  1) 
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Accordinftly,  the  fMinh  Lalnan  Coimcil  (Itlfi)  made 
the  penecutiou  uf  heretics  the  chief  buinD«  of  iTnodal 
conita,  in  the  fonn  that  every  anhbiehop  or  biahop 
dwuld  viaii,  diber  pemnally,  or  through  the  archdea- 
con, or  lame  other  iuitaUe  penon,  the  pariah  in  which, 
■ecordinn  to  ramor  (nt  j«a/««a /ifl*),  there  wen  her- 
atka,  and  put  under  oath  two  or  three  of  the  inhabilanta 
of  ineproaebable  character,  or,  if  necenaiy,  all  the  in- 
habitants, to  poiot  out  thoee  who  were  known  aa  here- 
tica,  or  tluae  who  held  aecret  meetinga,  or  departed  trom 
the  faithful  in  their  walk  and  conduct.  The  refuaal  to 
take  oath  juaUSad  the  auspicion  of  hertay,  iarelieir 
pracUatii;  the careleaa  tashop  waadepoaed  (comp.Bie- 
Bar,  Btilr6g»  z.  d.  Gnck.  dri  ImfuuiliampnnHtn  [  Lpi. 
IM7],p.  60  aq.).  In  name,  the  laahopa  atUI  conducted 
the  matter,  but  the  legatee  had  anperriaioa  over  iLem, 
Bitd,  in  fact,  conducted  the  peraacoUon  of  berelic&  In 
1S39  the  Coaoctl  of  Toukwaa  contrmed  thia  deciaion  of 
the  fourth  Laleran  Council,  and  puUiahed  fbrty-Ave  de- 
ena  to  complete  the  inatitution  of  epiacopal  inqiuaitian 
(aee  Han^  xxiii,  19S;  Planck,  GmoI.  if.  KircIlL  Grirli- 
tdu^tMrfiimug,  iv,  2d  half,  468  8q.>  It  was  decided 
that  each  iHabop  abatdd  appnot  in  each  diatiict  one 
pri«st  and  two  or  thiec  laymen  in  good  atanding,  nho 
abould  devote  theroaelvea  excliiairelj  to  ferreting 
herelica,  and  then  deliver  them  up  tn  the  archbiahopa, 
biabopa,  or  other  authorities  for  puniahtnoit.  Every 
one  guilty  of  concealing  a  heretic  Ibrfeited  thereby  his 
land  poaaeaaioaa  or  offices  \  the  house  in  which  a  heretic 
was  found  waa  lo  be  lorn  down.  In  case  of  nckllee^ 
however  severe,  no  heretic  or  unbeliever 
lowed  the  aid  of  a  phyaiciaii ;  penitenia  were  to  leave 
tbeii  home,  to  wear  a  peculiar  dnaa,  and 
oiBee  except  by  a  qiecial  diapensation  thim  the  pope- 
But,  notwithstanding  these  rigid  and  definite  regola- 
tiana,  and  notwilh  atanding  the  great  seal  of  the  legates 
in  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  the  biahopa,  the 
see  of  Rome  did  not  even  approach  the  desired  end. 
To  accompliab  lhi»  more  cntoinly,  the  tSun  of  the  In- 
quisition were  taken  frutn  the  bishops,  and  made  a  papal 
tribunal,  and  the  bishops  tbemaelve*  were  subjected  te 
it.  Accordingly.Grcgoiy  IX  appointed,in  1!82,inGer- 
many,  Aragonia,  and  Austria,  in  I2SS  in  l^nnbardy  and 
South  France  (see  Beziers,  anno  1S8S,  in  Manai, 
S89aq.i  Baynald,^«ta/.a.  1283,  n.  69  Bq.),tbe  I 
kaos  (q.  V.)  permanent  papal  inquisiton  (later  ■! 
Frandecana  became  auch).  "The  salitade  and 
ment  of  which  these  monks  made  profesaian,  I 
which,  as  it  appeared  in  the  SFqueJ,  they  soon  be 
tire,  aflbrdcd  them  leisure  to  attend  incessantly 
new  calling,  Tbe  meaimess  of  their  dress,  the  poverty 
of  their  monasteries,  and,  above  ail,  the  public  mendicity 
and  humility  to  which  they  bound  tbemaelves,  conld 
not  fail  to  make  the  office  of  inquisitors  one  that  llaltcr- 
ad  any  relic  of  natural  ambition  which  might  yet ' 
within  their  minds.  The  general  renunciation  wl 
they  made,  even  of  the  names  of  the  famitiee  fnim  wl 
they  sprang,  must  bare  gone  a  great  way 
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ity  (rf  their  rales,  and  the  nrerity  which  they  wen  MM- 
(JDoally  practising  upon  themsdrea,  wei«  not  Ukdy  M 
~  I  to  have  much  feeling  tot  oHwra.  \ji/tif, 
teakHia,  as  poasoNon  of  newly  eatatdiabad  r«- 
tigions  cammonly  are  i  and  tbey  were  learned,  after  tba 
faahion  of  the  times;  that  ia  to  say,  wdl  versed  in  aefao- 
lastic  quibblea  and  in  tbe  new  canon  law.  Miaeueer; 
they  had  a  paiticnlar  interest  in  the  aupprtneinn  of  bo^ 
who  were  incessantly  declaiming  against  tlwii^ 
rho  spared  no  paina  to  diacredit  them  in  the  iniiida 
ofthepeoide.  On  these  moDka,  tbcrefhr^  the  pof«  ooa- 
feiTcd  the  Dfioe  ofinqnisilAn  of  the  fiulli,  and  ther  •<> 
quitted  themadves  in  audi  a  nanner  as  not  to  diaap- 
poiat  his  expectattoTu"  (Sboberi,  iVnrcKtiDiu  of  Popery, 
',  lOa,  1M>  So  much  eagerness  did  they  display  m 
lunting  np  and  prosecuting  herelica,  that  a  popijar  pna 
rhanged  the  name  of  Dominicana  into  Domimi  cantt  (tbe 
dogs  of  the  Lord),  To  preaerve  the  Chureh,  bowever, 
from  the  charge  of  bknd-guillincss,  the  dvil  autboritiea 
were  made  tbe  executioners  of  its  Judgment*,  and  orders 
to  that  eObct  were  caused  to  be  inaed  in  liJ8  bv  Lou* 
IX  of  France,  in  123B  by  Ea>-mond  of  Toulouse,' and  in 
1S&4  by  Frederick  II,  tbe  emperor  of  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  the  auifucian  of  heresy  was  mS- 
cient  cause  tat  hnprisniment;  accomplices  and  cnlprila 
were  deemed  competent  witncaaea ;  the  accused  waa  nrv- 
er  informed  of  hia  accuaen,  nor  confronted  with  them; 
confession  was  extorted  by  torture,  which,  applied  at  lb<t 
by  the  civil  suthorilies,  was  afterwards,  for  tbe  aake  o( 
aecrecy,  intftuted  lu  the  inquidtors  Ihemsdves.  Toco- 
large  also  the  spbere,  and  last,  but  hsrdly  )e*at,  to  in- 
cniase  the  pecuniary  income  of  the  Inquisition,  a  very 
wide  meaning  was  given  to  tbe  word  Aemgr.  It  was 
not  conflned  to  views  which  departed  ftom  the  dngmaa 
of  the  Chnidi,  or  to  aectatian  tcndenctea,  but  w«s  made 
lo  indude  nanry,  finttme-teUing  by  the  hands,  dgn^ 
lols,  Me.,  insulting  the  cross,  deqpidng  Ihe  dergy,  pre- 
tended ooimection  with  the  leprous,  with  Jews,  dHttMau, 
and  the  devil,  dunoaolatry,  and  witcbcnft,     Tbe  poo- 

ed,  beeides  penance  in  the  severest  limn  wbicb  the  court 
might  enact,  naa  frequently  inflicted  ei-en  tbe  depri- 
valton  ofall  dvil  and  ecdesiuticalTighls  and  privilegi^ 
and  the  ■equatralion  of  goods  i  upon  those  not  ahan- 
lotdy  convicted,  imptiionment  for  life ;  upon  tbe  obsti- 
nate or  the  relapsed,  the  penalty  of  death— -death  at  tbe 
Btake,deathbytheBecularann.  "The Inqoidlian, with 
■pcdons  hypocrisy,  while  it  prepared  and  dressed  up  tbe 
victim  for  the  burning,  lotdied  on  wiib  cdoi  and  approv- 
ing satisfaction,  as  it  had  lell  the  sin  of  llchling  ibe  Are 
In  pollute  other  hands."  As  if  these  horrible  trealmenti 
of  fellow-bcinga  were  not  bad  enough,  pr^  Innocent  H', 
in  ■  bull  iDt  exiifpmda)  in  the  year  1S&2,  ordalacd 
that  acenaed  persons  ahotdd  be  lonarni,  nut  merely  ta 
induce  them  to  confess  their  own  hereev,  but  also  to 
oompd  them  to  accuse  others.  Such  was  the  organtu- 
tion  of  Ihe  Inqoindon  in  the  18th  century — "^  a  Oitis- 
tian  code,  of  which  the  baas  wss  a  ^^em  of  delsdon 
that  the  worst  of  tbe  pagan  emperors  might  have  tbnd- 
dered  at  as  iniquitous ;  in  trhich  the  sole  act  dcsa-ving 
uf  mercy  might  aecm  to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal  el 
the  dearest  and  most  ftmiliar  friend,  of  the  kinanai^ 
the  parent,  Ihe  child.  ...  No  lalsehood  was  too  bb^ 
no  craft  too  crafty,  no  trick  too  base  for  this  calm,  ays- 
temstic  morml  torture,  which  was  to  wring  funha  con- 
fession sgsinst  tbe  heretic^  denuodatiim  against  otliaa, 
If  the  rack,  the  poUeys,  the  thumbscrew,  nid  the  boots 
were  not  yet  inventwl  or  applied,  it  wss  not  id  mny. 
.  .  .  Nothing  that  the  sternest  or  most  paidaoate  h^ 
torian  has  Tevealed,  nothing  that  the  most  itn|tfeflnve 
romance-writer  could  have  imagined,  mn  surpass  Ibe 
cold,  aystemstlc  treachery  and  cruelty  of  these  so-called 
Judicial  formularies"  (MilmBn,Zjifai  Chrutinmiy.Ti,St, 
U8),  The  excessive  cruelties,  however,  of  the  loqaiB. 
tors,  their  knavery  even  in  accnacng  tbe  innocent  sad 
r^tiap*^"  ■»<*■■  BM^sasa^^m^^^siJ  il  i  ja> 
pie,  an<  tbey  laae  ^ 


195,  nid  four  oT  tbem  killed  in  the  ronmr  dqr  In  12«S, 
■ad  (h«  pope  wu  ftiuUj  obliged  la  wippiwa  tbe  tribo- 
mI  U  ihe  rouBsr  plane  ■Ito^het.  Wben  at  lut  n- 
Morad,  the  inqnuitoiul  tribooal  teHmed  iu  Ibrmar  em- 
ehr,  DBdl  Philip  the  Feir  (A.D.  1331)  ordered  tbe  drU 
oflfaiie  b>  «x«iciH  gnmt  oation  in  ecting  on  tbe  leca- 

tkiiiB  ind  luytl  edicts  in  fnnce  oiuld  not  aonmplijh, 
aeclwitieo-politit^  CToUe,  toch  at  the  papal  ■chimi 


centofj.  were  cbhirI  to  brinf;  ■bout.  The  fomwr  erip- 
pted  tbe  power  of  the  hierareh;  with  the  latter,  and  lim- 
ited tlMreby  the  power  of  the  Inquiiiiion,  n  that  it  now 
proceeded  af(ainK  Hoet  rv  nupeeled  heielka  otdy  on 

(ooBipaie  the  Amw  of  Niebolu  V,  io  Ravnald,  a.  lUI). 
In  the  16th  antnry,  the  time  ol  the  KeTonnalion,  tbe 
titgy,  uppotud  by  the  OniHi,  were  able  la  rekindle 
rioltnc  peraecudoDi  against  the  HnKuenots  (q-v.),  and 
ndeaTond  ta  resiore  the  Inquiiition  la  its  former  pow- 
er, but  it  had  now  toat  ila  tenilan-.  Paul  IV,  it  is  true, 
polribhed  a  bull  (April  £5, 1U7)  la  re-eaUbli*h  it  (Bmj- 
nald,  a.  1&S7,  no.  39),  and  Henry  II  onnpelled  ParUa- 
(aeat  to  pass  ■  oonesponding  edict ;  but  Paul,  who  on 
his  death-bed  commended  the  In(|iurition  aa  the  main 
wpport  of  tbe  Romish  Chorch  (Schriickh,  Kirckaigadi. 
mil  d.  Brformatimt,  iii,  !48  sq.),  died  in  1569,  and  the 
oew  attempt  to  re-talaUiah  itfUled;  an  that  in  France, 
when  it  look  its  rise  Bnt,  it  waa  also  flnt  discootuiued, 
in  ^lite  of  priestcraft  and  Jenutism. 

TIte  /afituitMB  in  Ctnui^.— But  from  France  the 
laqoiaitian  eoao  cast  its  net  over  nei^hborin);  and  dis- 
tant cmntiiea,  even  beyond  the  ocean,  by  the  aid  of 
tbi  Jesuits.  AJmoet  immediately  aTter  its  Arm  e»- 
tabUshmeat  in  France,  the  Inquiiiitinn  apread  to  <ier- 
many.  Tbe  first  inquisitor  was  Omrsd  of  Msibai^, 
who  orgsniicd  the  "holy  office"  with  terrible  severity 
Airing  the  yean  ISSl-lSSa.  The  wntencM  of  death 
wbich  thii  new  tribunal  proaounced  were  not  few  in 
aomber,  and  of  oonrse  they  always  obtained  the  ap- 
pmral  of  tbe  emperor,  rerdinand  II.  But  thare  wis  a 
Ugber  power  than  that  of  the  reiKning  prince,  wbieb 
bad  been  lost  sight  of;  and  Iho'igh  the  people's  mice 
was  in  those  dark  days  not  quite  so  powuful  as  in  our 
mni,  it  certainly  sufficed  to  thwart  the  inlquitooe  de- 
ligna  oftbeae  "holy  offioen."  So  energeticaUy  did  the 
people  and  the  Doblea  oppose  tbe  Inquisition,  that  it 

In  1233  the  lown  class  oT  tbe  people,  always  nidy  to 
execute  Judgmeot,  took  tbe  law  into  their  own  band), 
•ndCoond  of  HarlMng  was  slain  in  the  atreels  of  Stras- 
bmg.  It  waa  not  really  until  tbe  14tb  century  that  tbe 
laquiBtian  can  be  said  to  have  been  properiy  eatabliab- 
ed  io  Germany.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  the  Beghards 
(q.  T.)  made  their  appaaraiue.  To  aupptesa  them,  pope 
Uitian  V  appointed  in  1367  two  Dominicans  as  Inqoiai- 
Uu,  who  ei^aged  in  a  legalar  crusade  against  the  new 
act,  and  soatained  by  three  different  edida  of  tbe  em- 
peror Charles  IT,  raDderad  in  IBGO,  failed  not  to  re- 
Vnt  b  Germany  the  cruel  practices  of  the  French 
hethren  of  their  order.  Enconraged  by  their  nurrmnni 
Bgariat  the  Beghards,  aod  by  the,  to  them,  so  famtsble 
(Uitade  oT  the  emperor,  pope  Oregory  XI  increased  in 
ISIt  the  number  of  the  inquiatora  to  Ave,  and  in  1B99 
ftvilace  IX  appotnled  no  Itaa  than  six  of  tbeae  "  holy 
Ben"  for  such  "  holy"  work  (or  the  notth  of  Germany 
■lODe.  But  in  prapoTtion  aa  the  reformatory  lundencifa 
gaiiied  ground  in  Germany,  the  Inquisition  lost  its  foot- 
biU.  A  deq>eTaU  eflbrt  was  made  by  Jacob  Sprenger 
Md  Ueinrich  Kritmer,  two  inquisilofa  appointed  by  lo- 
aweat  Till,  under  the  plea  of  a  pmsFcutiaa  of  soreerera 
•Bd  witobea  only.  Tb^  even  influenced  tbe  pope  to 
raUiak  the  bull  ( Ammu  AtiJtrtaitf  afftttami)  in  ltB4 
(Dec  G)  which  reaffirmed  the  dactiinea  (nvinaly  set 
■■nh  eooceiTuiig  heresy  in  ngard  to  sorcery  and  witch- 
—*   "-■■"  '■      u  by  the  InqniBiioD  of  tlwaa 
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gailty  of  nob  Crimea.  To  Justiiy  their  hanh  dedingi 
aa  execnloca  of  Hna  Romish  dictai  and  to  hide  their  in- 
iqaitons  work  bdund  the  screen  of  derotion  to  the  eanae 
of  Christ,  they  puUiabed  a  code  called  "  Heienham- 
mer"  (tfoUou  iwiJ^ilcorHiH),  in  accordance  with  which 
the  proaecutloo  was  to  be  carried  on.  In  this  way  they 
proceeded  to  condemn  and  execute  a  lar)(e  number  01 
persons.  Tbe  Belbtmation  at  Isst  com|dttely  overtbmr 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Germany,  and  tbe  at- 
tempts to  re-estahUsb  it,  made  mostly  by  tbe  Jeouta, 
vrith  an  endeavor  to  check  the  prepress  of  eraiigelical 
truth,  as  in  Austris,  Bobemii,  aiiil  Bavaria  (where  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  formally  eetabliabed  ia 
1  K>9),  i»oved  ineffectual,  snd  of  short  duration. 

In  /(oiy  the  Inquindon  was  introduced  under  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  Dominicans  in  1 224,  but  it  was  not  until 
liS5  that  it  waa  Armly  eatabUsbed  as  a  tribunal  by 
pope  Gregory  IX.  JuM  here  it  mav  not  be  amiM  to 
state  tbat  Lacordaire,  in  bis  Ijfe  of  Dominic  ( ICorb,  i, 
9G  aq.),  seeks  to  leliere  tl|e  memory  of  Dominic,  and 
also  the  Doninican  odei,  of  the  special  odiiun  which 
attaches  to  them  from  their  agoicy  in  establishing  and 
conducting  tbe  Inquisition  (compare  Hare,  ConUtt  uiik 
Some,  p,  S84-S9J).  Tbe  Dominicuia  certainly  cannot 
be  freed  from  tide  charge,  wbich  is  too  well  founded, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  Laeardaint  even  must  prove  to  be  in 
vain.  But  to  return  to  the  tribunal  of  Gregory  IX.  It 
waa  at  this  time  intended  especially  againat  tbe  Wat 
denaes,  who  had  fled  from  the  south  of  France  to  Pied- 
mont, and  now  threeteoed  to  infect  all  Italy  with  their 
doclrines.  Later  its  power  was  directed  against  i>tlita 
beretica;  but  tbe  papal  acbism  and  tbe  political  com- 
motions which  agitated  the  comitTy  greatly  weakened 
its  power.  Tbe  free  states  of  wliicb  Italy  was  then 
composed  neitlker  could  nor  would  long  bear  tlie  'arbi- 
trary and  vexatious  proceedings''  of  tbe  Inquiislian; 
and  "about  tbe  midiUe  of  the  14th  century  meaaone 
were  generally  adopted  to  restrain  its  exorbitant  power, 
in  spite  of  tbe  opposition  rnade  by  Cltment  VI,  and  tbe 
which  be  fulminated.    The  right  of  tbe  tdah- 
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tk  heretics  waa  reoognised ;  they  were  restricted  to  the 
simple  n^uiaance  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  deprived 
of  tbe  power  of  imprisraiment,  confiscation,  Ane,  and 
corporal  punishment,  which  was  declared  to  belong 
solely  to  the  secular  aim"  (M'Cric,  Srf.  n  /fo^,  p.  189; 
oomp.  Galluzzi.  /star,  dtl  Grandutalo  di  Totamo,  i,  113, 
143).     But  sucb  a  mode  of  procedure  the  Church  of 


ipread  in  Italy;  si 
many  and  the  aootb  of  France,  so  also  here,  tbe  bishops 
in  many  inslancea  having  become  takewarm,  some  even 
dared  to  manifest  a  humane  feeling  towardi  (base  win 
chose  to  diR^  from  them  in  religions  views;  the  ac- 
euaed  often  auRlEied  oidy  very  dight  punishment,  or 
were  permitted  to  escape  befine  the  neceaaary  ordeta  for 
their  arrest  were  issued.  On  these  accounts  pope  Paul 
III  finally  reaolved,  at  the  instigation  of  canUnal  John 
Peter  Caiaffii,  to  stmigtbea  the  power  of  tbe  inquuBtora 
by  tbe  estabUshment  of  the  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office"  (1534),  with  cardinal  Cataffii  (alterwarda  Paul 
IV)  at  their  head,  wbich  the  more  sealous  of  the  Ro- 
maniats  considered  the  only  means  uf  preserving  Italy 
from  being  overrun  with  heresy.  A  ctHiatilutiun  for  a 
supreme  vid  universal  Inquisition  at  Rome  waa  prom- 
ulgated July  SI,  1&4!,  aod  operations  commenced  under 
it  in  164S.  &x  cardinals  now  received  the  title  and 
rights  of  inqnisilws  general,  and  authority  was  given 
them  onboth  tides  of  the  Alps  "  to  try  all  causes  of  her- 
cay,  with  tbe  power  of  spprebending  and  incarcerating 
soapected  persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever  or- 
tate,  rank,  or  order,  of  nominating  officers  under  tbem, 
and  appointing  inferior  tribunabi  in  all  placn,  w  ith  the 
same  or  with  limited  powers"  (M-Crie,  Rff.  »  llafy,  p. 
189  sq.;  comp.  Chandler's  Limborch,  f/iif.  ofihe  Infiii. 
sMiM,i,151i  IJot«nle,/fii<ainderJagM>t.ii,7a).    B« 
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while  the  inquiMton  ven  to  extirpal«  hcnay  and  poo- 
i*h  hecetico,  the  vicer  or  Christ  reserred  Tar  hiiowlf  the 
gnca  of  leoonciliuion  tad  ■bRolutioii.  la  the  uro- 
guice  wLich  Rome  hu  ever  mmnifatcd,  the  power 
which  belonged  to  the  jud^  wm  withdrftwn,  and  the 
pmraroTlife  uid  death  over  the  nbjects  of  the  ditTeretit 
govemnwnts  of  the  world  uaerlal  to  belong  to  the  pa- 
pal see.  Of  courM  the  new  cardinkl  iaquinton  nude 
fbll  nae  of  their  powers,  and  aocHi  becaine  the  temr  not 
onlf  of  Rook  and  Italy,  but  of  all  the  counliiea  over 
which  thej  could  poanbly  exert  tny  influence^  The 
Inquiritiua  was  especially  severe  against  the  prra 
^  Books  wetc  deAroyed,  and  many  mom  disflguml; 
printen  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  tbeir  biuancas  with- 
out licensee  froiu  the  Holy  Office."  See  ImiEX.  The 
terror-etricken  people,  however,  bdod  gained  thtdr  foot- 
hold again,  and  oppositions  against  the  encmachnieiita 
of  Rome  were  everywheie  manifaal.  The  greatest  re- 
■iiilance  to  it  was  offered  in  Venice.  The  republic  re- 
fused to  submit  to  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  responsible 
ai^y  to  the  pope,  and,  ailer  long  n^otiationB,  pcnniu 
l«d  only  the  establisluiMnt  i^  an  inquisitorial  Cribtutal  on 
eonditian  that,  with  the  papal  officers,  a  certain  Dutaber 
of  magistrate*  and  lawyers  abould  always  be  aisDcialed, 
«Dd  that  the  definitive  scnlenoe  should  not,  at  least  in 
tbe  case  of  laics,  be  pronounced  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  senate  (Busiba^  Epilola:  Scrimium  Anli^ar, 
i,  SSI,  B2G  sq.;  Thuwi,  Hitt.  ad  an.  1548).  In  Naples 
Uke  difficulties  between  the  goreniment  and  the  pope 
arose  cm  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to  eatablish  the  in- 
quisitorial  tribunal.  Twice  the  Neapolitans  had 
uenTulIy  rewted  its  establisbment  in  their  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century.  In  1546,  the  em- 
penr  Charici  V,  with  tbe  view  of  extirpating  the  Lu- 
thnan  heresy,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  gave  orders  to 
set  up  that  tribunal  in  Naples,  after  the  umc  form  in 
which  it  had  long  been  eatablished  in  ^lain.  The 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  although  Boms  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  this  listnidable  tdbunal  estab- 
liihed  in  Naples,  yet,  rather  than  to  forego  the  intro- 
duction of  an  ioquintorial  tribunal  altogether,  she  took 
the  part  of  the  people  against  tbe  government,  and  en- 
couraged them  in  their  opposition  by  telling  (tiem  that 
th^  had  reason  for  their  fears,  bacanae  tbe  Spanish 
loqaisitian  (see  below)  was  extremely  severe.  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  H'Oie  (Krf.  n  llafy,  p.  S68  sq.) 
€n  tbe  truth  of  ttiis  asaertion,  which  many  Protestant 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  ant  (ailed  to  re- 
peat and  ui]^  in  favor  of  the  tendency  to  mercy  at 
Rome.  SaysM-Crie:  "Both  the  statement  of  the  fact 
and  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  nsoally  accounted  for  re- 
quire to  be  qoaliHed.  One  of  these  reasons  is  the  policy 
with  which  the  Italians,  including  the  popes,  have  al- 
ways consulted  their  pecuniary  interests,  fo  iciieJi  titg 
pmtpoHfd  iBtn/  olhfr  anuidtTOtiom.  (Compare  the  ap- 
position of  the  papacy  to  the  Inqoiiitian  as  a  state 
institution  in  Portugal,  below.)  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  popea,  l>eing  temponl  prinoea  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  had  no  occasion  to  employ  the  Inqniii- 
tion  to  undermine  the  rights  of  tbe  secniar  suthoiitia 
in  them,  as  in  other  countries.  This  is  unquesticoably 
true ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  court  of  the 
Inquisition,  long  after  its  operation*  had  been  suspended 
in  Italy,  continued  to  be  warmly  supported  by  papal  in- 
fluence in  Spain.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  in 
fnll  and  constant  operation,  and  the  popes  found  that 
it  enabled  them  to  accomplish  what  would  have  baAled 
thBT  power  as  secular  sovereigna.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Inquisitions  at  that 
period  conuatcd  in  their  ivspectire  lines  of  policy  as  to 
the  mode  of  punishment  The  latter  sought  to  inspire 
terror  by  the  solemn  spectacle  of  a  public  set  of  Justice, 
in  which  the  M-Afluld  wai  crowded  with  criminals.  .  .  . 
The  report  of  the  autoa  da  fe  (q.  v.)  of  Seville  and  Val- 
ladolid  blared  at  once  ova  Europe:  the  executions  of 
Etome  made  len  noise  in  the  dry,  because  they  were 


leaa  ^ilendid  as  weU  as  more  fteqtMM,  and  tbe  nmor  b( 
them  died  away  before  it  could  iracb  tbe  asr  of  foreign- 
ers."  But  all  that  Rome  OMild  •oooopliab  in  Naplea,  in 
qiite  of  her  cunning,  was  the  eatafaUdutWHt  of  an  inde- 
pendent Inqointion,  such  as  Vemoe  had  pemutted.  In 
Sidly,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  famished  a  ganaal  in- 
quiaitot,  and,  though  idioUibed  for  ■  time,  the  offlcn  WW 
iHtond  in  ITSi,  and  ranained  in  force  iiDtU  NapolooD, 
as  king  of  Italy,  did  away  with  it  thioughout  tbe  rcabn 
in  1808.  ThefallofNapoleoaofcaurse,  at  once  ena- 
bled tbe  papal  see  to  re-«atablidi  the  Inqaisitiao,  but, 
though  Vim  VII  imi^oved  the  oppntunity  (in  1814)^ 
it  did  not  qiread  for,  and  mK  ^Ib  gnat  opposiliok 
In  Sardinia,  where  Gregmy  XVt  ifstored  it  in  IBS, 
it  was  not  discontinued  tmtil  tbe  Hevolutioa  of  1818 
again  did  away  with  it.  "In  TiBcany  it  was anangcd 
that  three  cmnmissionen,  elected  by  the  a 
at  Rome,  aking  with  tbe  local  inq  '  '' 
in  alt  causes  of  relig 
tbe  duke,  who  was  bound  to  CI 
addition,  it  (the  Holy  Offloe)  was  continwdly  eoHdting 
tbe  local  autboritice  to  send  such  as  wen  accused,  esfie- 
cially  if  tbey  were  either  ecdeaiaatical  paacms  or  Hran- 
gav,  to  be  tried  by  the  Inqnudtion  at  Home."  Evoy- 
wha«  within  the  territory  persecution  was  let  locae. 
Especially  during  the  political  reactions  of  IU9  tbe  in- 
quisitoria]  tribunal  was  perhaps  nowhere  so  active  and 
so  severe  in  its  dealings  as  in  Tuscany  (compare  Ranke, 
HitlBrg  oftkt  Papacs,  ii,  IM  sq.>  It  is  rally  since  tbe 
embodiment  of  that  province  with  Italy  (iaa9)  that  tbe 
country  got  rid  of  thu  great  curse,  from  which  all  Italy 
suffertsli  and  "pofush  historians"  certainly  "do  mora 
homage  to  truth  than  credit  to  their  cause  whoi  tfa^ 
say  thst  the  erection  of  the  luquintion  was  the  sahra- 
tiou  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy."  It  oertaiidy  doia 
not  verify  itself  in  our  own  days,  though  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquintion  still  exists  at  Borne,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  congT^atian,  and  though  the  last  escumenical 
cooncil,  which  the  iandleM  pope,  Hus  IX,  ba«  jua  de- 
clared ad)oumed  tiM  dit,  has  but  lately  passed  two  can- 
ons (canon  vi  and  canon  xii,  Da  Ea^iia  CkriitC)  in  its 

mainly  oonflned  to  the  euminatinn  of  hooka,  and  to  tbe 
trial  of  ecclesiasljca]  oSent«*  and  questions  of  Chaidi 
law,  as  in  the  late  case  of  the  Jewish  boy  Uortarai 
and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in  recent  times  was  an 
Oriental  impostor,  who,  by  means  of  forged  credential^ 
sncceeded  in  obtaining  his  ordination  as  a  Inshop. 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Poland  by  pope 
John  XXII  m  IS!7,  but  it  did  not  subust  there  very 
long ;  and  all  attempts  of  Satoe  to  introduce  it  into  Hip- 

Spamtk  Iitqumliim. — "The  life  of  every  devoin  ^lan- 
iard," asys  Uilman  {Latm  CkrittiaKily,  v,  3S9),  "was  a 
perpetual  crusade.  By  temperament  and  by  podtien  ba 
wag  in  constant  adventurous  warfare  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Cross :  hatred  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan, was  the  banner  under  which  he  served ;  it  was  tJ>* 
oath  of  his  chivalry :  that  hatred,  in  sU  its  intensity, 
was  soon  and  eanly  extended  to  the  heretic"  No  wct>- 
der,  then,  that  pope  Gngory  IX,  after  the  Inquiiitioa 
had  anumed  general  form  in  France  and  Germany,  in- 
iToduced  it  into  Spain,  and  that  it  proved  lo  be  a  \im* 
on  a  most  congenial  scul ;  for  it  was  in  Spain  that  "  it 
look  root  at  once,  and  in  times  attained  a  magnitude 
which  it  never  leached  in  any  other  country."  Ii  was 
first  introduced  into  ArBgDn,  wherei  in  liAi,  the  Com- 
dl  of  TairagoDa  gave  tbe  instroctions  which  wen  is 
serve  the  "  holy  office"  erected  hme  as  elsewhov  by  tbe 
Dominiouis.  "  Accustomed,  in  the  confesBona!,  to  pes- 
etralc  into  the  secrets  of  conscience,  they  (the  Domini- 
icans)  converted  to  the  destruction  of  the  bodia  of  men 
all  those  arts  which  a  false  lesl  had  taught  Ihcm  to  em- 
ploy for  tbe  saving  of  their  eouts.  Inflamed  with  a  pas- 
sion lor  extirpating  heresy,  and  persoading  themselra 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  they  not  only  acted 
npoo,but  formally  laid  down,  ass  rule  for  llieir  csodnel. 
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■"«»«"«  foonded  no  tbe  gnwecat  deceit  Mid  >rti9c«,  ao 
canhiig  lo  which  they  tMigbC  in  every  «■;  to  eiuiuii^ 
thtii  vicdmK.  uid  by  mean*  of  blue  Btalcmenli,  deluMny 
pranueB,  wid  ■  tonuoui  courae  of  exunination,  to  be- 
lin-  them  intu  ccnfeMJona  which  proved  fatal  lo  their 
Hvta  and  fortunes.  To  thia  meutal  ttntuic  waa  loon  af- 
la  added  the  um  of  bodily  [actam,  together  with  tbe 
oaMsalDWDt  of  the  names  of  wiunne*"  (M<Cria,  Rtf.  n 
Spam,  p.  85  aq.).  The  ana  of  penecutioo  waa  directed 
wisb  ipedal  aeveritj,  in  tha  ISth  and  14th  oentuiiea. 
against  the  Albigeosea  (q.  v.),  who,  from  the  proximity 
and  piditiul  relatioiw  of  Angon  and  Proveoce,  had  be- 
awBt  Diunerciiu  in  tbe  farmer  kingdom.  Indeed,  tbe 
penecntioDa  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  condited  lo  thit 
Dnfntimatc  Mectj  "and  there  ifl  no  evidence  that  tbe 
'  bcdy  office,'  notwithstanding  papal  brieb  to  that  effect, 
waa  fully  organized  in  Caatile  before  the  l«ign  of  laa- 
bclla.  Tbia  ia,  pethapa,  impotable  to  the  paucity  of 
heretics  in  that  kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  anj  rate,  be 
chai]gBd  to  any  lukewarmneaa  in  its  sovereigns,  since 
they,  (hnn  the  time  of  Sc  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the 
Ii^Dti  on  tbe  blazing  pile  with  hii  own  hands,  down  to 
that  of  John  the  Second,  luhella'a  father,  who  hunted 
tbe  miha)ip/ heretics  of  Kscay,  like  bo  many  wild  beasts, 
amoog  tlie  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  Uveiy  leal  for 
tbe  (^tbodox  faith."  Upon  the  whole,  the  profjeas  of 
the  Inquintion  doling  tbe  I4th  century  waa  stead)',  and 
ill  i-i((or  and  energy  oonstantly  on  the  increase.  Its 
jorisdiction  the  inquiaibm  aucceeded  in  enlarftinfc,  and 
they  severally  multiplied  its  ramiScalionai  autos  da  fe 
((|.  V.)  were  celebrated  in  a  nomber  of  places,  and  its 
victims  were  not  a  few.  "  By  the  middle  of  the  lith 
ctolnry  the  Albigensian  heresy  had  become  neaHy  ex- 
titpaied  by  tbe  Inqnisition  of  Aragon,  so  that  this  in- 
ftiiial  engine  might  have  been  suflered  to  sleep  undia- 
unbed  from  want  of  sufficient  foel  to  keep  it  in  motion, 
nhai  new  and  ample  materials  were  discovered  in  the 
tmfortunate  race  of  Israel"  "  The  '  new  Christians,'  or 
'converts,' as  those  who  bad  icnoonoed  the  fkith  of  their 
fatboB  were  denominated,  were  occasionally  preferred  to 
h^  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they  illustrated  by 
their  integrity  aiMl  learning.  "Diey  were  intmated  with 
Bsmicipalofficea  in  tbe  vMioaacitiea  of  Caatile;  and  as 
their  wealth  furnished  an  obvioua  waonice  for  repairinn, 
by  way  of  maniage,  the  decayed  fortoDea  of  the  nobil- 
'~y,  there  waa  scarcely  a  Aonilj  of  tank  in  the  land 


lind  or  other  by  mixture  with  the  mala  kd^tf,  as  it 
came  afkerwards  lo  be  termed,  of  the  house  of  Jndah ; 
an  ignooiinious  stain  which  no  lime  has  been  deemed 
MBiaeot  wholly  lo  purge."  Many  of  these  noble  men. 
of  a  race  that  can  Uy  claim  to  the  highest  nobility  that 
cxista  amongmen.fdt  that  the  irksome  task  of  diisim- 
■lation  which  they  had  nndertaken  was  loo  much  below 
the  dignity  of  a  true  Israelite,  and  rather  than  enjoy 
the  (arors  of  ■  nation  aa  aposlatea  IVom  a  religion  which 
they  still  held  to  be  the  only  true  one  (and  who  would 
txptct  that  Komiih  treatment  and  Bomish  Christian  ex- 
unfit  could  instill  conHdence  and  produce  impressions 
bvorable  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?),{mrerred  an  open  MHi- 
faaiim  of  the  opinions  which  they  cherished  in  their 
be■It^crenat  the  expenae  afliiangpciBtionaofpTDmi- 
Beoee  to  which  they  were  ably  fltted,  but  fmm  which,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  evui  in  oui  own  day,  their  religions 
oeevictions,  it  openly  avowed,  not  only  debarred  them, 
im  which  even  endangered  their  very  life.  But  Kom- 
hh  priests  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  toler- 
■e  ktras  in  any  rorra,  "  especially  the  Dominican^ 
who  aeem  lo  have  inherited  ihe  quick  scent  (or  heresy 
which  distinguished  then  frantic  (bundeti  they  were 
Mt  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm,  and  the  supeniitious 
populace,  easily  roused  lo  ads  of  violence  in  the  name 
rl  retigitn,  began  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous  move- 
Bents,  and  aciuaUy  massacred  the  conMable  of  Castile 
■a  an  attempt  to  sappcesa  them  at  Jaen,  the  year  pre- 
Ming  the  aeceastan  of  Inbella"  (Prescott,  f'trdiiiimd 
miliabella.i.iSiin.).    After  tbe  union  of  i^iain  under 


e  kingdom,  governed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to- 
ads the  close  of  the  ISlh  century,  the  Inquisition  he- 
me general.   It  was  at  this  time  that  the  inquintorial 


IS  frien. 


Jhe  name  of  a  rr/orm ;  in  ccnsequence  of  which  it 
came  a  more  lenible  engine  of  persecution  than  before. 
Under  Ibis  new  form  it  is  usually  called  the  Modem  In- 
quintion. though  it  may  with  equal  propriety  bear  the 
name  of  the  ^Mnish,  as  it  originated  in  Spain,  and  has 
been  coniined  to  that  country,  uicluding  I'oTtugal,  and 
the  dominions  subject  to  the  two  monarchies,  .  .  .  The 
principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Inquisition  were 
radically  the  lame,  but  they  assumed  a  mora  malignant 
fonn  under  the  latter  than  under  the  former.  Under 
the  ancient  Inquisition  tbe  bishops  always  had  a  certain 
degreeof  control  over  it*  proceedings;  tbe  law  of  secre- 
cy was  not  so  lipdly  enforced  in  practice;  greater  lib- 
erty was  allowed  to  tbe  accused  on  their  defence ;  and 

civil  rights  acquired  by  the  people,  the  inquisitors  were 
restrained  from  sequestrating  the  property  of  those 
whom  they  convicted  of  heresy.  But  the  leading  dif- 
ference between  Ihe  two  bislitutions  coitsisted  in  the  or- 
ganiiation  of  the  latter  into  one  great  independent  tri- 
bunal, which,  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  waa 
governed  by  one  code  of  laws,  and  yielded  implicit  obe- 
dience to  one  bead.  The  inquisitor  general  possessed 
an  authority  scarcely  mferior  lo  that  of  the  king  or  the 
pope;  by  Joining  wilb  either  of  them,  he  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  other ;  and  when  su;qnTted  by  both, 
his  power  was  irresisiible.  The  ancient  Inquiution  was 
B  powerful  engine  fur  harassing  and  rooting  out  a  small 
body  of  dissidents;  the  inodem  Inqniution  stretched  ita 
iron  snns  over  a  whole  nstion.  upon  which  it  Isy  like  a 
monstrous  incubus,  paralyzing  its  exertions,  crushing  its 
energies,  and  extinguishing  every  other  feeling  but  a 
sense  of  weakness  uid  terror"  (M'Cria,  R^.  lit  Spain,  p, 
8S,  103).  Host  prominent  among  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  bringing  about  thia  new  order  of  things  were 
the  anhtnahop  of  Seville,  Petro  Gonudea  de  Hendoi^ 
the  Franciscan  (afterwards  cardinal)  Ximenes,  and  Ihe 
Dominiom  prior  Torquemada.  But  to  the  credit  of  I»- 
abella  be  it  said,  that  it  was  only  her  seal  for  tbe  cause 
~  led  her,  when  misguided,  to  commit 


u  grave 
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liece  of  ststoaiy,  it 
ler  expression  lo  her  otherwise  unblemished  character" 
(Pmcolt).  Indeed,  it  was  only  alter  tepeued  importu- 
nities of  the  clergy,  psrticulaiiy  of  those  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere  as  herself  In  the  seal  for  the  Rom- 
ish religion,  and  only  these  when  seconded  by  the  at> 
guments  of  Ferdinand,  who,  lo  his  shame  be  it  said,  fa- 
vored the  project  because  he  believed  it  likely  lo  roull 
in  tilling  his  coffers  by  means  of  confiscations,  tbat  she 
consented  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  bull  for  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  the  "holy  office"  in  Castile.  "Sixtus  IV, 
who  at  that  time  filled  tbe  pmtiflcal  chair,  eanly  dis- 
cerning the  BoBTces  of  wealth  and  influence  which  this 
measure  opened  to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied 
with  tbe  petition  oTthe  sovereigns,  and  expedited  a  bull 
bearing  date  Nov.  1,  UTS,  autboriiing  them  to  appinnt 
two  or  three  ecclesiastics  inquisiton  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  dominions" 
(Prescott,  i,  248, 249).  The  appointment  of  these  offi- 
cera  was  made  Sept.  IT,  I4t<0.  the  clergy  in  confidence 
with  the  queen  professing  to  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts "  to  illuminate  the  benighted  Israelites  by  means 
of  friendly  exhorlalion  and  a  candid  cxpoaittun  of  tbe 
tme  principles  of  Christianity.'' which  IssbeUa  had  coun- 
selled before  violent  measures  were  resorted  to.  Janu- 
ary S,  I4S1,  the  new  inquisiturs  commenced  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Si.  Paul,  at  Se- 
ville. But  tbe  tribunal  did  not  really  assume  a  perma- 
nent form  until  two  years  later,  when  the  Dominican 
monk  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  Ihe  queen's  confessor, 
subsequently  raised  lo  the  rank  of  prior  of  Santa  Crui 
in  Segnvia,  was  pUced  at  its  head  as  inquintor  genenl. 
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flrel  of  Cutile,  and  •ft«rw»rd»  of  Arigon.  "  Thi«  man, 
»ho  concealed  more  pride  under  liU  monutic  veede 
Ihan  might  hmve  funiiBhed  (orih  »  convent  of  his  order, 
was  one  of  that  claaa  witb  vrbam  zeal  puses  for  relit(ion. 
and  who  leBtify  their  leil  by  >  fiery  peisecution  of  thase 
whDK  creed  Uiffere  from  their  own;  who  compensate 
for  their  abstinence  from  »□■■»)  indulgence  by  giving 
scope  lo  those  deadlier  vices  of  the  heart,  pride,  bixotry. 
and  intolerance,  which  are  no  less  opposed  lo  virtue,  and 
are  far  more  extensively  mischievous  to  society"  (Pres- 
cult,  i,  247).     TorquemiwJa  at  once  set  about  bti  work, 

nals  in  different  cities  of  the  united  kingdom.  Over 
the  whole  was  placed  the  CnuncU  of  the  Saprtmt,  con- 
■iating  of  the  inquiiitar  general  aa  preaident,  and  thi«e 
ramnsellom,  two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law.  Hianext 
employment  waa  the  formation  of  a  body  of  lawi  for  the 
govemmentofhianewlribunal.  Thiaappearedinl484-. 
addilioiu  to  it  followed  (Vom  time  to  time;  and  as  a  di- 
veratly  of  practice  had  crept  into  the  subordinate  courts, 
the  inquisitor  general  ValdcB  in  1561  made  a  reviaal  of 
the  whole  code,  which  was  published  in  eighty-one  ar- 
ticle*, and  conlinuee,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
alterations,  to  be  the  law  to  this  day.  They  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  the  accused  wu  invited  three 
titiMB  fdidaliltr  lo  appear.  If  he  did  not  come  before 
the  tribunal,  he  was  eicommunicaled  in  eontumncHim, 
and  condemned  to  par  a  Hne,  under  reservation  of  more 
severe  punishment  if  the  Inquiaition  saw  lit  to  apply 
such.  Seldom  did  any  one  escape,  for  familiars,  the 
holy  Hermandad,  and  the  Congregalion  of  Ihe  Cnidada 
tracked  mercilessly  all  who  were  denounced  lo  the  Inqui- 
sition. If  the  accused  appeared  before  the  court  he  was 
al  once  seized,  and  from  that  moment  all  his'relationa 

was  not  ei-en  permitted  to  give  proofs  of  his  innocence. 
The  prisoner  and  his  house  were  now  thoroughly  search- 
ed, especially  for  papers  or  booka,  a  list  taken  of  all  his 
poasesaions,  and,  in  general,  his  goods  sequestered  a^  once, 
to  provide  beforehand  for  tbeexpensea  of  his  trial  His 
bair  was  cut  lo  make  his  recognition  more  certain  in  case 
he  should  csc^K,  and  he  wu  placed  in  a  dark  celL  If 
he  contesaed  hi*  real  or  imputed  sin,  he  did  indeed  e»- 


a  life,  I 


proof  of  repentance,  but  he  and  all  his  famUy  were  dis- 
honored, and  became  incapable  of  holding  any  office.  If 
he  asserted  his  innocence,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  against  him  lo  condemn  him,  he  was  liberated, 
but  carefully  watehed  by  ttie/iimiliam  as  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  generally  waa  soon  arrested  a  second  time. 
Now  commenced  against  him  Ihe  real,  slow  trial  of  the 
Inquintion,  conducted  after  the  Dirfrtorium  Inqamlnri- 
vm  of  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Nicolas  Eymeri- 
CUB.  When  the  prisoner  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
fault  at  Ihe  Rrat  intermgalory.he  was  remanded  to  pris- 
on; after  many  months  he  was  again  brought  forth,  and 
asked  lo  swear  before  n  crucifix  Ihat  he  would  tell  the 
truth.  If  now  he  did  not  confess,  be  was  immediately 
conndered  guilty,  otherwise  he  was  plied  with  leading 
questions  until  thoroughly  bewildered.  The  defensor 
was  not  allowed  to  lake  his  client's  part,  but  only  to  in- 
vite him  to  declare  the  truth.  Wilnessea  were  not 
named,  and  Iheir  testimony,  the  imlh  of  which  they 
were  not  required  lo  prove,  was  only  made  known  in  dis- 
connected fragmenia,  and  years  after  it  had  been  given. 
Any  sort  of  testimony  was  admitted.  Two  witnesses 
who  would  only  Kslify  of  a  hcanay  were  considered  ; 
equivalent  lo  an  eye-wilness.  The  aceuser  was  exam- 
ined as  a  witness.  Friends  and  members  of  ihe  family 
were  also  admitted  to  testify,  bat  only  against  the  pris- 
oner, never  in  hiit  (hvor.  If  the  accused  still  penisted 
in  aaserUng  his  innocence,  he  was  now  tortured  by  Ihe 
whip,  the  water,  and  Are.  under  Ihe  direction  of  Ihe  in- 
quisitors and  the  bishop  of  the  diocene.  If  the  prisoner  I 
then  confessed,  he  was  tortured  a  second  lime,  to  make 
him  declare  bia  motives,  and  afterwards  a  thint  time,  ' 
lo  make  him  name  bis  accomplices;  and  when  the  in-  ' 


lo  assist  bim.  After  this  confewion 
considered  penitent,  yet  recantaiion  « 
of  him  dtleuii  if  bere^  or  Judaism  was  his  crime,  drrr- 
ienimi !  and  when  he  became  reconciled  to  Ihe  Chunk. 
ia forma,  which  latter  included  a  free  assent  to  all  for- 
ther  ponishmenta  the  luquintion  might  yet  aec  St  In 
inflict  on  the  penitenL  After  that  be  was  genetaUy 
condemned  lo  imprisonment  for  life,  or  sent  lo  the  gal- 
leys,  his  possessions  Bequcatercd,  and  his  family  diahgo- 
ored.  Those  who  confessed  and  recanted  at  once  werr 
punished  only  by  having  lo  wear  for  a  certain  lima  the 
lanhenilo  (q.v,),a  frock  withonl  alccreB,  wiih  a  red  cnns 
of  St.  Andrew  before  and  behind,  over  a  black  onder- 
frock  (oomp.  Emyclop.  BriUat.  xii,  8.10).  The  penilail 
(mnbenilado)  who  bud  it  aude  before  the  appcantnl 
time  was  consdercd  as  imrepenting;  when  he  hod  ao 
complished  his  penance,  the  sanbenilo  was  hang  up  in 
the  chiuch  with  a  card  bearing  his  name,  and  ■  Male- 
ment  of  his  offence.  A  relapse  was  punished  by  death. 
When  the  three  degrees  of  torture  failed  in  elicit  a  nn- 
fpseion,  the  accused  was  put  into  a  worse  prison;  iflhu 
did  not  succeed,  the  inquisitors  tried  Ihe  opposite  plan: 
tbey  made  the  accused  comrortable,  allowed  his  family 
and  friends  to  have  access  to  him,  and  led  bim  to  think 
Ihat  a  confession  of  his  fault  and  prnfeeeior  of  reptiit- 
ance  would  piocure  his  pardon.  When  one  sucpecRd 
of  heresy  died,  or  when  such  suspicion  arose  after  hi> 
death,  the  trial  waa  carried  on  notwithstanding.  If 
forty  years  had  elapaed  between  the  death  of  tlie  party 
and  his  accusation,  his  descendants  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  poeeesaions,  but  were  dishonored,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  olHce.  If  the  remains  of  the  anoKTl 
could  bo  found,  they  were  burnt;  if  not.  Iheu  he  w» 
burnt  in  effigy.  When  a  number  of  trials  were  cm- 
cluded,  an  auto  da  f^  took  phKC,  i.  e.  Ihe  condaonH 
were,  witb  great  pomp  and  parade,  publicly  burnt.  See 
Ai^To  DA  ]■£.  A  verjable  article  in  the  Galarj  (M»v, 
lf*70,  p.  647  aq.>,  entitled  Tra  I'mri  w  Romf,  Ihe  reader 
would  do  well  to  examine.  It  ia  written  by  ooe  who 
has  held  high  office  nnder  the  present  Roman  pontiff, 
and  who  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  an  ex- 
tended examination  oftbe  authentic  saurces  on  the  nb- 
ject  of  Ihe  Inquidlion.  The  position  of  subordiniie 
member  of  the  Inquisition  (/omiliaTr).  whose  duIJM 
consisted  in  arresting  the  accused  and  taking  them  In 
prison,  was  much  sought  after,  even  by  member*  of  the 
highest  families,  on  account  of  the  privileges  and  indul- 
gences attached  lo  it  The  tribunal  of  Madrid  bad 
branches  in  the  provinces  and  colonies,  each  composed 


receivers  and  assessors,  fomiliais  and  jailers.  Every  ow 
connected  with  the  InquisilJon  had  to  submit  to  the 
Caia  Imjiia,  I  e.  to  prove  bis  descent  from  bonoraUe 
and  orthodox  parenla,  who  had  never  lieen  somnKmni 
before  the  InquiMtion,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  seciwr. 
From  Ihe  details  of  the  pnKecdings  of  the  inquinio- 
rial  tribunal  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  it  dtxrty 
follows  that "  the  Inquirition  posseased  powers  which  a- 
ahled  it  effectually  to  arrest  Ihe  piugreae  of  knowtedgi, 
and  lo  crush  every  attempt  which  might  be  made  fa 
Ihe  reformation  of  religion  and  the  Church."  The  t^^ 
rors  which  Torquemada's  tribunal  spread  by  imprison- 
ment, tortures,  etc,  not  only  called  fortb  complainlf 
frem  the  Cortes,  but  even  provoked  rebellions,  followtd 
by  ossassinationa  of  the  inqoisilors  {Uorente,  i.  187  aq, 
311  sq.) ;  but  it  still  prosecuted  its  bloody  work.  The 
sospieion  of  belonging  to  Judaism  or  Islamisro,  nf  pro- 
tecting Jews  or  Moors,  of  practising  aoothsayinp,  mag- 
ic, and  blasphemy,  caused  an  endlMS  numlier  of  trials. 
l'[ion  Ihe  inquintor  genera's  advice,  allJewa  who  woold 
not  IjMome  Christians  were  compelled  (1492)  te  emi- 
gnle;  a  similaifaie  befell  the  Moors  (1501).  Tbennm- 
licr  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Uorenie,  the  popular  hino- 
tbc  Inquisition,  is  positively  qipolluig.    He  a^ 
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tanm  of  ofllc*  (1483-1498)  DtaAy  9000  vera  condemoed 
tp  tbe  flams,  GMO  were  bumed  in  effifcy,  and  more  thin 
90.000  were  subjected  to  vHriouB  pendlie*,  boides  a  still 
UiycT  DOQiber  who  were  rteosaitd;  "a  terra  which 
miut  ttnt  be  mLsunderslood  hy  the  reader  to  ai^nify  aoy- 
ihinfr  like  a  pardon  or  nmneatj,  but  only  the  comrauui- 
tiai  r)f  I  capita!  Mntence  Tut  inrerior  penaldes,  as  dnes, 
civil  incapaci  It,  verv  j^nerally  total  conJiKatmn  of  prop- 
efty,  aiul  not  infrequently  imprisonment  for  life"(Pre»- 
coif,  F'rrd,  lad  /lab,  i,  253 ;  eomp.  also  p.  267).  His  suc- 
ftraoT,  Diegn  Deza,  in  eight  yean  (1499-150G},  accord- 
in);  to  the  aame  writer,  put  above  1600  lo  a  simitor 
d^tb.  Under  the  thin)  general  inquisitor.  Francis  Xi- 
menea  de  CisienB  (1507-17),  3530  persons  were  killed, 
1368  wen  bumed  in  etSgy,  and  47,aG8  were  punishcil  ill 
Mber  ways  (Uorente,  iv,  262).  Not  much  betlei  are 
ibe  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other  succesMve 
inquiaiton  generaL  H'Crie  {R^orm.  in  Spain,  p.  109) 
very  rightly  asserts  that  cardinAl  Ximenes,  more  than 
my  other  inquinloi  general,  contributed  towards  riv- 
niag  the  chains  of  political  and  spiritual  despotism 
of  Sjuin.  ^  Possessed  of  talents  that  enabled  him  lo 
lurene  the  dire  effects  which  tbe  Inquisilion  would  in- 
etilab^  produce,  he  was  called  to  take  pan  in  public 
afain  u  a  time  when  theae  effects  had  decidedly  ap- 
peared. It  was  in  bis  power  to  abolish  that  execrable 
tribunal  altogether  as  an  uisufTerable  nuisance,  or  at 
least  to  impose  such  checks  upon  its  procedure  as  would' 
have  rendereii  it  comparatively  haimlew.  Vet  he  not 
only  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  ii»  head,  but  em- 
fkfnd  all  hL'  influence  and  address  in  defeating  every 

Ximenes  had  obtained  the  title  of  a  great  man  from 
taaignm  as  well  as  natives  ofSpain.     But  in  spite  of 
the  enlogiums  passed  upon  him.  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  with  a  modern  writer,  that  Ximenes  bora  a 
■uikinK  resemblance  to  Philip  II,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  caidinal  was  possessed  of  higher  talents,  and 
that  his  proceedings  were  cluu«clerized  by  a  certain 
upennes*  and  impartiality,  the  result  of  the  unlimi 
conBdence  which  he  plaixd  in  bis  own  powers, 
chancter-was  essentially  that  of  a  monk,  in  whom 
severity  of  his  order  was  combined  with  the  impeli 
ity  of  blood  which  belongs  to  the  nati\-es  of  the  l^oi 
(p.  110-112).     Roman  Catholica,  of  course,  louiUy  f 
It  the  credibility  of  these  fearful  allegalii 
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bring  lo  pass  a  refoniiation  of  the  trilnmal  (Uorente,  i, 

376  sq.).  Negotiations  to  accomplish  this  end  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  papal  chair,  and  concessions  were 
made,  but  they  were  not  carried  out-  It  directed  its 
power  now  against  those  who  openly  or  secretly  adhered 
to  evangelical  doctrines.  It  published  annually  an  edict 
of  denunciation,  and  convened  its  chief  tribunab  at  Se- 
ville and  Valladolid.  But  it  also  directed  its  power 
against  such  members  of  in  own  Cbuich  as  did  not  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
justiflcalion.  As,  however,  they  succeeded  in  entirely 
suppressing  Protestantism  in  %>iun  before  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  eentury,executions  became  rarer,  and  in  the 
latter  halfof  the  ITth  century  the  Inquisition  abated  its 
rigor,  and  waa  active  principally  in  auppreBsing  books 
■ncl  persecuting  those  who  possessed  or  circulated  for- 
bidden books.  Autoa  da  fe  were  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  tribunal  was  less  feared :  and,  finals 
ly,  even  Charles  III  forbade  first  the  execution  of  capi- 
tal punishmeiil  without  royal  warrant,  and  afterwards 
also  set  further  limita  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
preventing  it  from  rendering  any  dual  decison  witbout 
Che  assent  of  the  king,  and  also  hrom  making  any  new 
reffulatiom  In  1768  the  grand  inquisitor  was  exiled 
into  a  convent  (br  condemning  a  book  agunsl  the  king's 
will.  In  17T0  his  minister  Aranda  dreumscribed  iu 
power  still  further  by  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of 
any  royal  subject,  unless  his  guilt  was  well  substan- 
tiated ;  and  in  I'M  followed  the  provision  that  tbe  pa- 
pers of  every  suit  against  a  grandee,  minister,  or  any 
other  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  king,  should  always 
be  presented  lo  the  sovereign  for  inflection  before  judg- 
ment cflold  be  proivnnced^  and  although  it  afterwards 
regained  ground  for  a  while,  public  opinion  proved  loo 
averse  to  it  Even  the  pope  began  lo  raetrict  its  pow- 
ers, and  it  was  Anally  abolished  in  Madrid,  Dec  1,  I80B, 
by  an  eilict  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Llorenle  calculates 
that  from  the  lima  of  iU  introduction  into  Spun  (1481) 
to  that  date  (1808),  tbe  Inquisition  had  condemned  in 
Spain  alone  341,021  persons.  Of  these,  31,912  persons 
were  burnt  alive,  17,659  in  effigy,  and  291,456  others 
punished  severely.     When  Ferdinand  VII  regained  the 
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le  Basque  Proi 
ready  proved  himself  a  venal . 
tor;  but  they  find  it  impossibi 
rv.  and  all  that  can  pnwblv  I 
the  etr)nji  of  one  of  the  Catholic  crilJcs-Hefcle,  in  his 
Lifi  ofCardimd  X.nflirt— who  produces  many  exam- 
ples of  Unrenle's  suiements  which  he  aUegti  are  of 
a  cootradiciory  and  exaggerated  nalnrc.  Some  Protes- 
tant hisuniaits,  of  conrse.  fear  that  Uotenle  may  have 

late*  and  thus  I>re«»tl.  in  his  Frrdtnawl  ami  Itabrlla 
iva,  447-470),  has  pcnnted  out  many  instances  ^milar  lo 
those  which  Hefele  produces,  and  Kanke  does  not  heai- 
\tu(Filr1mundyolh!rdnSuJLI-:urop  '  "-  '  ' 
peach  bis  honesty ;  PrescotC  even  pmnoi 
putacions  greatly  exaggerated,"  and  his ' 
impiubdile''  (iii.  408).  Slill,  with  all  the  deductions 
which  it  is  possible  to  make^  even  Roman  Catholics 
mast  acknowledge  Ihat  the  working  of  the  Inquisilion 
in  Spain,  and  in  its  dependencies  in  the  iVfk  World  too, 
involvea  an  amoimt  of  cruelty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  honor. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  terrora  which  it  spread,  voices 
were  repeatedly  heard  in  Spain  lo  pronounce  against  it. 
(ipeciBlIy  when  it  developed  all  its  power  to  crush  out 
eraniteliral  doclrintn  during  the  great  Reformation  of 
the  leih  centurv.  Hatred  towards  it  had  spread  itself 
(■  through  the  country  (MTrie,  Rff<.rm,lio«  in  ,S>™. 
liitp.  v):  aivl  when  CiiailesV  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Cones  of  Cinlih;,  .\ragi>n,  and  Catalonia  endeavored  to 


establishment  of  lb 
teu  of  the  Revolution  o 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  people,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  suppressed  by  the  Cortes.  Yet,  after  ths 
restoration,  the  apoatoUcal  party  continned  lo  demand 
its  re-establishment:  an  inquisitorial  junta  was  organ- 
ized in  1825,  and  the  old  tribunal  finally  restored  in 
1826.  The  law  of  July  16,  1834,  again  suspended  the 
Inqui-iition,  aller  sequestering  all  its  possessions,  and 
the  Constitution  of  1865  expreaety  dcclaree  that  no  one 
shall  be  made  lo  suffer  for  his  faith.  Yet  in  1867  the 
Inquisition  showed  itself  slill  very  vigorous  in  persecu- 
ting all  persons  suspected  of  Proustantism,  and  all  books 
containing  their  ^Ktrines.  Such  as  were  found  with 
heretical  books  in  their  possession,  or  had  read  Ihem, 
were  severely  punished.  The  great  political  changes 
which  the  last  few  years  have  wrought  on  all  the  civil- 
rorld  have  not  been  without  marked  eflecta  on 
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hope,  sltogether,  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  Komish 
spirit  of  immitigated  intolerance,  which  has  ever  been 
praised,  preached,  and  imperatively  enjoined  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  Christian  virtues  by  the  aniichrislian 
of  Rome.    Indeedthe'  '   ""  " 
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the  firmest  and  most  solid  support  of  its  power, 
i)o(h  spiritual  and  t«mporaL  Hence  it  put  all  things 
under  the  feet  of  its  tribunal  in  the  countries  subject  lo 
its  authority.  Then  the  most  extravagant  maxima 
were  held  to  be  incontealahle.  and  the  most  anfoitnded 
pretentions  established  beyond  dispute.  Thus  tbe  in- 
fallibility of  the  popes,  their  superiority  to  general 
councils  their  dimiinion  oi-ei  '  . 
churches  in  the  world,  the  power  ti 
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they  pleued,  Iheir  pretended  aothority  i 
nl  Goncerna  of  •overeigoa,  the  right  which  tliey  claim 
of  deposing  them,  of  abeolving  their  ftubjccu  frotn  the 
oatb  of  (Jlegiance,  and  ^ving  away  I 
are  maidiiiii  which  none  dared  to  doubt 
of  the  InquiutioD,  much  lesa  to  conteat  them,  lest  Ibey 
■houJd  expoae  themselTee  to  all  the  homin  of  ' '  " 
Uatable  tiibuoaL  No  mmder  that  the  pope*,  ii 
■0  ytnaly  Bupported  all  it«  preteniiona,  and  eamewly 
and  incenantly  labored  to  pmcuie  for  it  so  ejEteni  ~ 
■utbority,  that  it  at  lengtb  becaioe  rormiJable 
very  princes  by  whom  it  waa  adopted"  (Shobeil,  Perte~ 
aitioai  0/ Papery,  i,  IIB  aq.).  Tbe«i  aaaertionH,  written 
(in  1841)  long  before  Che  occuirence  of  the  late 
a[ncioua  evenla,  deserve  especial  conaideralion,  ai  anHing 
the  first  chants  which  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  must  inevitably  bring  ia  leligioi 
/ratbm  all  orer  the  world.  (Comp.  al»  Guettee,  The 
fapaey  [S.  Y,  1867,  IZmo],  IntroiL  p.  4  «q.) 
PortagoL— From  Spun  the  Inquiaition  vaa 
intj>  the  diflerent  countries  over  which  it  held  ita  away. 
Thus  it  wai  not  really  introdaced  into  Portugal  until 
its  union  with  Spain  in  1567,  and  only  then  aftei  moch 
opposition.  It  is  true,  under  king  Joan  III  of  Portugal, 
an  effort  was  made  to  estahlieh  the  tribunal  against  the 
New-Chriitiane  of  that  country,  imitating  the  Spaniards 
in  this  respect,  and  Henrique,  the  bishop  of  Ceuta, 
former  Franciscan  monk  and  fanatic,  even  Cook  the  lai^ 
in  his  own  bands,  and  execDted  five  Mew -Christians, 
hasten  the  eatablishmentof  tbelnquiution.  Many  n 
sons  awayed  in  tavor  to  tolerate  die  Jews  in  Portugal, 
and  they,  of  course,  were  in  that  country  the  flnt  ski 
whom  the  tribunal  was  intended  In  direct  the  bloody 
work.  In  1&3I  Clement  VII  was  eren  persuaded 
sue  a  breve  (Dec  17)  to  introduce  the  Inquisilioi  , 
already,  in  the  year  (bltowing  (OcL  IT,  1 5B2),  he  revoked 
this  onler  (comp.  tleiculano,  Origem  da  Tn^itifao  tin 
Porrvgai,  i,  276  sq.,  et  aL).  But  when  the  Inquisition, 
under  Spiniih  inUoence,  was  at  last  introduced,  as  in 
Spain,  it  became  also  in  Portogal  a  tribunal  of  the 
ctown,  and  it  ia  for  this  reason  Roman  (^holic  writ- 
ers BTgoe  that  the  see  of  Rome  cannot  be  held  respoii- 
Bble  for  the  horrible  deeds  that  it  enacted  in  these  two 
countries  and  in  their  dependences.  It  is  true,  some 
of  the  popes  protested  ag^nat  the  establiahment  of  the 
InquiHtion  at  a  Malt  trilmiial,  but  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  the  opposition  was  directed  against  it  (as  in 
Italy,  above)  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  cruel  me««- 
ures,  but  because  it  chose  to  be  independent  uf  Rome. 
Indeed  the  popes,  feeling  their  power  insufficient  to  en- 
force obedience,  found  Ihemeelvea  compelled,  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  to  ColenCe  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress;  I  e.  unable  to  eatabiish  the  Inquiution  un- 
der their  own  immediate  control,  with  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing therefnim  all  (lowing  into  their  own  treasury, 
they  yielded  In  a  state  tribunal,  that  gave  them  at  least 
a  pan  in  the  proceeding^  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  highest  tribunal  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition  was, 
of  course,  it  Lisbon,  the  capiul  of  the  country,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  grand  inquiidCor  at  the  [Jeaaure  of 
the  king,  nominally  also  subject  to  the  ^proval  of  the 
pope.  V\'hen,  finally,  Portugal  became  again  indepen- 
dent under  the  duke  of  Biaganza  as  John  IV  (1640), 
an  eBbtt  was  made  by  the  Royalists  to  aboliah  the  In- 
quisition, and  tn  deprive  it  of  the  right  of  sequestration. 
But  John  IV  found  too  strong  an  opposition  in  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  the  ever-plotting  Jesuits,  and 
hs  was  prevented  liom  executing  his  intentions  success- 
fully. Alter  his  death  he  was  himself  put  under  the 
ban,  and  his  body  was  only  a  long  time  after  officially 
absolved  from  this,  one  of  the  grusMSt  Mns  a  son  of 
Rome  could  possibly  have  permitted,  the  attempt  to 
cleanse  bis  Church  fnm  the  sin  of  unrighteousnesa.  In 
the  18th  centuri-  the  Inquisition  was  furthfi 
in  its  activity  and  privilegea  by  Pedro  II  ( I70G),  aiK 
still  more  decided  step  was  taken  by  Pombal  under 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  I.     The  Jesuits  were  expel 
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from  the  country,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  wai 
tommanded  by  law  to  communicate  to  the  arrested  the 
accuaatioDS  presented  against  him  or  them,  the  namt) 
of  the  accusers  and  wimessea,  the  right  of  an  stiomey 
to  hold  communication  with  the  acmsed,'and  it  wia 
furthermore  decreed  that  no  sentence  should  be  execu- 
ted without  the  assent  of  the  avil  courts,  At  the  aamt 
time,  the  auto  da  fe  was  also  (orliidden.  After  the  fall 
of  Pombal  and  the  death  of  Joseph  I  the  clergj'  n^gain- 
ed  their  power  for  a  seaaon,  but  the  qurit  of  enlighten- 
ment had  made  too  great  inroads  not  to  conflict  with 
the  inCe^erence  of  the  priests,  and  under  king  John  ^1 
(lBlg-25),  when  "thu  great  ermine  for  the  coerdon  ut 
the  human  mind,  if  worried  with  the  unacmpalous,  im- 
passive resolution  of  Hachiavellianism,"  could  no  longer 
be  made  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  brealhed  its  Ian, 
and  the  very  records  of  it*  proceeding*  were  ODndemned 
to  the  flames. 

NtAtrlaadi. — Prom  Spain  the  InquisitJoa  nas  sbo 
introduced  into  the  Netherlands  aa  early  as  the  13th 
century,  and  from  this  time  forward  exerted  in  Ihii 
counfi7,  next  to  SpiuD,  her  authority  nMwt  UDScrapu- 
lously.  Eapedallr  active  wo*  it*  tribunal  during  the 
Reformation.  After  a  severe  edict  by  Char^  V  si 
Worms  agwnst  the  heretics  (May  8.  Ifill),  he  appoint- 
ed as  inquiiulors  to  the  Netherlands  his  councillor.  Fiaiu 
von  der  Hulst,  and  the  Carmelite  Nicolas  of  EgmouL 
They  at  once  set  out  to  do  their  task,  and  to  inHitt  the 
usu^  penalliea  on  their  victim* — banishment,  etc. — uid 
found  especial  helpmeets  in  the  tegent  of  tbe  Nether. 
lands,  Margaret  of  Austria,  in  connection  with  the  bish- 
op of  Arras,  Granvella.  The  printing,  sale,  and  poasO' 
sion  of  heretical  books  wen  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
magistrates  were  required,  under  penalty  of  loos  of  of- 
fice, to  be  active  in  discovering  heietiee,  and  said  i 
quarteriy  report  of  their  labors  to  the  regeot ;  tbe  in- 
formers tA  receii'e  a  considerable  reward  for  any  pTHnf 
(Raumer'*  Bri^e,  i,  164  *q.).  Nevertheleaa,  the  Rtlw- 
mation  spread,  and  the  Inquisition  was  not  even  able  la 
prevent  the  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  as  the  Anabaptioi 
(q.v.),etc  But  Charles,  determined  to  uproot  the  Bef. 
ormatinn,  isened  a  new  mandate  for  the  organiuttoo  of 
the  Inquiution  after  the  Spanish  form  (April  10,  IbX) 
(see  Sleidani  Conofenlarii,  ed.  chr.  car.  Am  Ende :  Fnl 
ad  M.  1785,  iii,  203;  Gerdeui  Hul.  Kt/armal.  iu.  ^pf. 
p.  122).  But  this  attempt,  like  the  former  one.  al» 
failed.  Maria,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  who  in 
secret  inclined  to  tbe  Reformation,  was  now  regent 
Deputations  of  the  citiiens  made  her  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  her  on  that  account ;  she  wRii 
immediately  to  Germany  to  Charles,  and  was  nKcett- 
ful  in  effecling  a  change  of  tbe  mandate  in  to  bi  ihM 
in  a  new  form  of  it  (issued  September  25.  lUOJ  tbe 
words  "  Inquiamon"  uid  "  mquisitors"  war  omitted. 
But  it  was  still  opposed,  and  coidd  only  be  pnblithed  in 
Antwerp  on  the  condition  of  the  municipal  righu  bong 
preserved  (Gerdeui,  uf  lup.  iii,  216  sq.).  That  the  In- 
quisition was  very  active  np  to  this  time  in  the  Krthei- 
lands  ia  certain ;  but  the  account*  that,  under  Charit*  V. 
50,000,  or  even  100,000  persons  loat  their  lives  by  il  is 
that  country  (Scnlteti  Aimaltt,  p.  87;  Grotii  Awmlail 
/fiiforiiKfa  re6(uBe^M,AmsL  16a8,p.ll),BeemslDl* 
^Vhen  the  Netherlands  were  placed  on- 
e  government  of  FhiUp  II  a  more  severe  polkr 
.tiated,  determined,  if  posnble,  not  to  modify  ike 
g  hereiles,  but  to  extinguish  them  altogethtr. 
The  Inquisition  was  at  once  let  tn  full  motion,  and  • 
leal  was  manifested  by  its  tribunal  worthy  of  a  bnirc 
tie  craelties  which  followed  »  pec^  4> 
'orahip  their  God  in  the  manner  wbich 
m  a  plain  duty  could  excite  no  feat.  liBt 
rather  added  new  fuel  to  the  Dame  already  condnrd  u 
limits,  and  it  at  last  bnrst  forth  in  sU  ill 
maddened  fury.  At  first  the  cities  Lonvain,  fimaelf, 
Antwerp,  and  Hi  nogenbuscb  uniieJ  in  iletnaid'iig  'io 
sboUtion  of  the  Inquieicion.  Their  example  wa>  imi- 
tated, and  in  February,  15G6,  a  league  of  the  iK4iilil7i 
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pUahed  in  1&G7.     Shonl}'  after,  however,  [he  terriLile 
AUm  wis  ditpaubed  la  the  NechcrUnds  with  unlimi 
pDwer^     MATgaret  was  fomd  to  renpi  the  regency,  i 
be  now  proceeded  with  unheard-or  cnieity  agaiiut  th 
who  had  beoome  Bunpeded,  or  wboM  riches  attrac 
him.      UpoD  the  16th  of  Febnucv,  I&68,  by  a  seote 
of  the  holy  office,  oJI  lit  MuMlaMt  of  the  Netherlandi 
were  condmuied  lo  dralA  aa  heretics.     "  From  this  un 
renal  doom  only  a  few  peraona  especially  named  wei 
excepcetL     A  proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  ten  daj 
later,  fouSmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquirition,  and  oi 
drmi  it  lo  be  mrrwl  into  iiutant  eztculioit.  .  .  .  Tbree 
millions  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
tenced  to  the  ncalTiihl  in  three  lines"  (Motley,  Site  of 
tkr  imirk  Rrpablic,  ii,  15S).    But  e\-en  with  these  meas- 
ore)  they  faJJed  in  uprooting  the  Refonnation  u  a  dan- 
geciKui  heresy,  and  ia  167S,  when  the  prarinces  had  al- 
moat  become  a  waste,  and  depopulated  by  the  emigra- 
ItoD  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  execution  of 
Ibminnda  of  its  most  valuable  cititena,  Philip  aaw  him- 
aeir  under  the  necesuty  of  recalling  the  duke.     The  les- 
son that  had  been  taught  Spain  was,  however,  iniuffl- 
eieut   to  incline  her  to  moderation.     Philip  now,  as 
much  as  eirer,waA  determined  to  uproot  heresy  by  force, 
and  these  further  attempts  resulted  flually  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  formidable  union  which  they  funned  at  Utrecht " 
1579,  and  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  guaranteed 
them.     In  the  eouthem  provinces  the  Jesuits  conlinui 

dam  abrogated  their  power,  and  the  Inquisition,  "all 
se«ng  a*  Providence,  inexorable  as  the  grave;  not  m 
Hictinic  punishment  which  the  sulTeter  could  rememiwr, 
but  remonelessly  kiUjng  outright;  not  troubling  itself 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  a  case,  and  giving  the  accused 
the  benefits  of  a  doubt,  but  regarding  su^idon  and  cer- 
tainty as  the  same  thing,"  was  driven  from  the  land. 

CoMHlrirt  OHlMide  of  Etiropt. — The  Inqaisition  wai 
iDIroduced  into  the  transatlantic  countries  also  by  Por- 
tugal, anil  npecially  by  Spain,  lo  which  "the  sec  of 
Rome,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  authority  which  it  ar- 
logaled.  had  granted  all  the  countries  which  she  might 
discover  beyond  the  Atlantic,"  and  the  Spaniards,  re- 
flecting that  they  had  t.^peUod  the  Jews,  the  hereditary 
and  inveterate  euEmies  of  Christisnity,  from  their  coasts. 
and  overliimed  the  Mohammedan  empire  which  had 
been  established  for  ages  in  the  Peninsula,  began  lo  con- 
Mdo-  themselves  as  the  Tavoriles  or  Heaven,  destined  to 
propagate  and  defend  the  true  faith,  and  "thus  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  anna  became  associated  with  the 
extirpation  of  heresy-"  lu  the  New  World  the  Inqui- 
(dtion  established  its  power,  especially  lu  Mexico.  It 
was  also  terribly  severe  in  Canhageni  and  Lima.  Ry 
the  Portu|;ueK  it  was  taken  to  Evt  India,  and  had  its 
chief  seat  at  llna.  Under  .lohn  VII  of  Portugal  it  waa, 
after  it  had  undergone  several  RiodiUcationa,  wholly 
abolished  both  in  Braiil  and  East  India. 

LUrrature. — Nicol  Eymericus,  IHrrelot-ium  inquiiilo- 
r*>.  (Barcelona,  I&03:  Rome,  1  &7M,  etc ;  with  commen- 
taries by  Pegna, Venice,  1607)  t  Ursini,  lli^m.  inqaiii. 
liimit  rt  ttimijirvia  ircnliara  (Anlw.  1611);  Limboreh, 
IliHoria  Inquinlioiiii  (Anist.  1692) ;  Plllra,  L'ripnuig  u. 
Aineklnd.  I.;  Maurique,  ^onsi/Ni^  d /lufrurfimni  A 
SpamudiHt  I.  (I«80)  i  Cramer,  firfr/e  H.  die  I.  (Uiptig, 
tTIU-8S,  1  vols.)  1  Krtdkhagm  e.  d.  Stiftiay.  etc.,  drr  I. 
(Criogne,  I  'S4) ;  Uorente,  Hitl.  critiqut  de  rinptitilioH 
<rE'pagmt  (Vu.ieii-M.i  vuh.);  AnL  Puighlauch,  Dir 
fmtinrrl,  I.  (Weimar,  lHi7);  Sarpi,  Ditcorto  drlt  Orvjiv 
tUr  trfiiin  drlT  fi^intiom-  (1639).  a  very  aNe,  though 
short  sketch  i  Rule,  //iff.  o/  Itfuinliim  (^  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris); Grtti,(.'rsrA.d../u(fai,viii,chap.xii,iiii;  ix.chap. 
»ii,viii;  3,9Sw).;  Leckev, //iM.  o/ ffufiawi/un  (Ke  In- 
dex^; M'One, Hit. e/llu]i>'farmathminllaly;  Hia.of 
Ai  Ktfvrwialion  ia  Spai*  ;  Uilman,  Lai.  CKriH.  (see  Id- 
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dex)  1  lUnke,  HiM.  o/Ae  Papmy  (see  Index) ;  Schobsl, 
/VnecB(ioMn//'o/)er5,i,l[»Ssq.;  I'rocott, />nJ. inid /»- 
abfUa  (see  Index) ;  rhUip  II  (aee  Index);  Motley,  Hitl. 
nf  OulcJl  Rrpublie  (sec  Index) ;  Chambers,  Cydup.  s.  v. ; 
Henc^,  Rml-Encyldop.  vi,  677  sq. ;  Brockhaus,  Comwr^ 
lalvnt-Ltrikon,  viii, 271  sq. ;  Quart.  Act.  vi,S18  sq.;  X, 
204  sq.;  flitohoomf*  «<jjr.xx,70  sq.;  jV.  .1 . fl«.  IxKI, 
50*  sq.  I  Janus,  Paj«  md  Ike  Couneil,  p.  236  sq. ;  KngKA 
flep.  xi,  *38;  Coirtenp.  «er,  July,  1869,  p.  455;  Melliod. 
Ouarr.«(T.April,1870,p.809;  IVm«.  ftw.  1856,  p.  177 ; 
also  Briliili  Crilie  of  1827,  and  JfuHum  n/  FoTeign  Lit. 
(in4^(vnce(Phila.)  of  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared 
a  critical  survey  of  a  number  of  works  treating  on  the 
Inquisition;  HaXe,TlH:firiBido/Dominic,<irflie/tijuiti- 
Hm  aLRomr  tuprenw  and  asieerta!  (Lond.  1852, 12mo)i 
(Roman  Catholic),  B.  Vicuha  Msckenna,  i'rannwu  Mog. 
tn,  or  lie  Inquisition  ni  it  bm  in  Soalk  A  mtrica  (Lond. 
1869,8vo);  Baliaez, Calliolicitm  and ProlesUatiim  eom- 
parrdialielixiioiiloCiiiiiiiatvmi  Herculano,  Ai  orijKn  e 
etUMrcimmto  da  inguitif  ao  en  PorlugriJ(Uaiboa,  18JH- 
1856,2vols.);neuO',Hirf.£eefci.v,a66etaL   (J.H.W.) 

Inqulmltor.     See  iNgL'tsmoH. 

J.  IT.  R.  J.  are  the  initials  for  Jetiu  Niaarrmu  Rec 
Judaonua  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews),  fre- 
quently met  with  as  inscriptions.  See  Caoes  of  Ciibist. 

Iiwabbatiti.    See  Walde.n9ia.vb. 

Inaaor&tl,  the  name  niuall}'  given  in  the  locient 
canons  to  the  inferior  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  ai« 
commonly  called  the  ifpoii/uvDi.Au^  or  sacred:  the  ocb- 


observed  at  their  onlination ;  the  higher  orders  were 
set  apart  at  the  altar  by  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands; 
the  others  had  no  impoeitian  of  hands.  The  superior 
ordeia  nuniatend  as  priest^  c«lel»Ming  the  sacnmenla 
and  preaching  in  the  church ;  the  inferior  peiformsd 
some  hwtf  or  otdinaiy  duliea,  and  generally  attended 
upon  the  oihen  in  theii  aacred  serrieeA    See  1kvb> 

Znacriptloaa  carved  on  stone  have  in  all  ages  been 
regarded  1^  cultivated,  and  aometimes  even  by  rude  na- 
tions, as  the  meat  enduring  monuments  of  remarkable 
events.  Thus  the  eariy  patriarch  Job  would  have  his 
dying  profession  of  faitb  "  graven  with  iron  in  Ibe  rock 
forever^  (Job  xix,  24).  Hoees  inscribed  the  law  upon 
stones,  and  set  them  up  permanently  in  Ht.  Ebal  (Deut. 
xxvii,2-8;  Josh,  viii, 30).     See  PtLi.AB. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  now  known  to  us  are  the  Chi- 
nese, which  protesa  to  ascend  lo  B.C  2278.  Those  of 
India  date  only  back  lo  RC.  316,  the  age  of  Sandracot- 
tus;  but  it  hasbe^i  thought  that  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
Bcriplions  of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico  may  prove 
to  be  of  much  older  date  than  those  of  China  even.  The 
Egyptian  inscriptions  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
as  old  as  RC  2000;  next  in  order  come  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  reaching  nearly  as  high  an  antiquity, 
and  then  follow  the  Persian,  and  Median,  and  Phixni- 
cian.  all  of  aboul  RC.  700,  while  the  Greek  date  only  lo 
D.C  500  and  600,  and  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  to  no  re- 
moter date  than  the  Indian,  i.  e.  RC  400-800.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  known  inscriptions  are  the 
trilingual  inscription  of  Rosetia,  that  of  Shalmanezer 
on  the  obelisk  of  Simrud,  and  the  cylinder  uf  Sennach- 
erib ;  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Darius  I  on  the  rock 
at  Behistun ;  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of 
Psarametichtts  at  Ipaamboul,  and  of  the  bronie  helmet 
dedicated  by  Hicro  I  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  in- 
scription on  the  coffin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asmumazer; 
the  Etruscan  inscription  coiled  the  Eugubine  Tables; 
that  of  Muroraius,  the  conqueror  of  (lirinth,  at  Rome, 
and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Aiic_\Ta ;  the  inscription  of 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  Silco;  the  old  monument  of  Yu, 
and  the  inscriplinn  of  .Se-gan-fu.  recording  the  arrival 
nf  Christianity  in  China  (A.D.631)t  the  inscriptions  of 
Chandn-gupta  and  Aiwka  in  India. 

I.  EgypHim  flirmf/liipiif*,  —  These  a 


dthe  I 


once  tha 
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live  of  ill  relics  of  this  deacriptioa  extuiL  The  Egyp- 
tiuia  uiwd  three  modea  of  writing:  (1)  the  KitckBrial 
or  DtmoHr,  the  eomman  language  ar  the  rountr)' ;  (2) 
the  flieratit,  peculiar  to  the  priMts;  and  (3)  the  Hie- 
roglyphic. Hieivglyphin,  again,  ate  of  three  kinds: 
(L)  I'hotutic,  when  the  hieroglyphic  Manda  fur  ■  Utter ; 
(tL)  KnMaaalic  or  ISymbolic,  when  it  it  an  emblem  or 
ivmtwiorihe  thinf^repreeeDted;  (iii.) /'t^umrin'.whcn 
it  ia  B  representation  of  the  object  itaelf.  The  annexed 
engraviug  will  give  some  idea  oT  the  foui  diiferent  hinda 
of  Egyptian  chaiacten ;  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
■ome  caen  the  derivation  of  the  demotic  character  ia  to 
be  traced,  through  iu  varioua  gradations,  from  the  orig- 
in,     Hl««"p'>''-  HiMirlyiJito.  Ouncut.        CIimum. 


inal  pure  blfioglyphir,  while  in  olhen  the  reNmblancc 
ia  utterly  lost.  '  We  illustrate  thia  subject  by  a  few 
examples,  pmnling  out  the  vkrious  meaninge  attached 
to  the  E^^ian  characlera  under  different  cimun- 
Uancea.  The  names  of  the  goda  were  in  general  ex- 
preaeed  by  symbols  and  not  by  letters;  "in  the  aamt 
manner,  the  Jews  never  wrote  at  full  length  the  ineini- 
We  name  ofJehovah.but  always  expreaaedii  by  a  short 
mark,  which  they  pronounced  AdonaL"  Tb(«c  repre- 
wntaliona  were  of  two  kinds :  figuratiet,  in  which  the 
Dame  of  the  deity  is  implied  1^  the  form  in  which  he 
was  represenleil  in  his  statue,  and  tgnAMc,  in  which 
part  of  the  statue,  or  acme  object  having  a  refereoce  i 
the  deity,  was  employed,  as  for  instance : 
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bad.  Eouyonjik,  and  Nimrud.     See  eadi 
All  the  gnat  halls  of  the  various  palace*  i 

le  interim  wiib  aculptiutd  slabs  set  into  the  walli, 
eoveied  with  representations  of  the  great  hiitorical 
IIS  of  the  reigns  of  ibe  respective  kings,  such  as 
battle*,  uege*  of  ciliea,  the  conquests  of  provinces,  the 
ng  of  towns,  and  of  mounds  for  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, proceauona  of  c^tivea,  caravans  bearing  tribal* 
from  subjected  nationa,  or  preeenls  from  vassal  kint^s.  a 
fmm  the  various  districts  ofihe  ciDpire,ela  Sev- 
luidieds  of  these  have  been  removed,  taken  down 
the  Euphrates,  and  ahiptied  lo  England  and  France,  and 
et  up  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  of  the  Louvre 
U  Paris.  These  slab*  vary  iu  uie  from  three  to  arrta 
eet  in  breadth,  and  from  tire  to  eleven  feet  in  height; 
uid  a  pan  even  reach  thirteen  and  Hlteen  feet.  Sobw 
•f  them  have  been  brought  lo  ouiown  onunlry,anclpce- 
cnted  to  Amhent  and  other  colleges.  These  alaha  b«- 
nme,  as  it  were,  leaves  in  the  Aaajtian  hialory.  Kacb 
chamber,  in  fact,  is  a  volume;  for  not  only  do  we  hare 
he  sculptures,  but  also  inscriptioni  in  a  cuneiliinn  « 
'edge-form  letter,  which  fumisbes  a  commentary  <o 
he  events  represented  by  the  artist,  (ireac  progiea 
'has  already  been  made  in  deciphering  this  language,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  and  we  have  moet  wooderful 
id  interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  aneieDt 
tav.l,(,.v.). 

III.  PMimiciait  SttoriU. — These  are  I'ery  fragmenla- 
r  and  widely  scattered.  They  are  in  chancters  cloaely 
nembling  Ihe  old  Hebrew.  Must  of  them  hare  been 
iligently  collected  and  expounded  by  <TeseniuH  in  his 
MuuuiHniU  PAmtcvi  (Lpz.  I»37).  See  Pinz-iiciA.  A 
Try  interesting  inscription  relating  to  the  histofy  i^ 
le  of  the  early  Klo^tish  kings  has  lately  been  diacov- 
creiL    See  Mhsiia. 

tV.  Siimilit  IsKrifHimi. — Wady  Hokatteb.  the  elilh 
of  which  beat  these  inKriptions,  is  a  valley  entering 


1^  !□  iiyi  m 


Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Tattam  have  eatiafaclorily  shown 
that  all  that  has  come  down  to  ua  of  the  language  and 
literalare  of  ancient  Egypt  is  contained  m  the  Coptic, 
Sahadie^  or  Ut^r  Country,  and  the  Baamurico-Coptic 
dialeclK,  and  in  the  enchorial,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions  and  MSS. ;  and  it  is  a  point  that  cannol 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Coptic  is  ^Holutely  neeesaary  to  a  correct 
standing  of  the  hieroglyphics.     See  HtEROOL^ 

These  inscriptions  are  found  abundantly  on 
ous  monuments  still  remaining  in  Egypt,  eipecially  in 
the  tomba  and  palaces  of  the  several  kings.  They  ate 
btind  either  alone,  as  documentary  records,  e.  g.  on  the 
obelisks  and  columns;  or  oftener  in  connect! 
tonal  representations  of  public  or  private  s 
rarely,  aa  in  the  famoua  RosetU  Stone,  wit) 
tranalations  in  the  corresponding  Egyptian 
language.    See  Euvpt. 

II.  AHgrim  Cnamlic  —  Thtte  characters  like  Ihe 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic^  are  usually  inscribed  upon  slabn 
containing  likewise   pictorial  delineations  of  ma 
cenes.     See  Cl'HIilKOIIH.     The 
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idy  Sheil 

Sinai  Mountai 


inng  oi 


la  for  about  three  hours' 
rucks  prteent  abrupt  dilb 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  From  these  difb  large 
masses  have  eeparsted  and  lie  at  the  botium  in  the  val- 
ley. The  cliffs  and  rocks  ore  thickly  covered  with  ia- 
acriptions,  which  are  continued,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hundred  paces  only,  for  at  least  the  distance  of  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Burckhirdt  >a3ra  that  to  copy  aD  of 
them  would  occupy  a  skilful  draughtsman  ux  or  eight 
days.  The  inacriptiona  are  rery  niddy  executed,  some- 
times with  large  lellers,  at  others  with  small,  and  sel- 
dom with  straight  lines.  The  charocten  ajqieat  to  be 
written  from  right  to  left;  and,  although  riot  cMdeef^ 
an  instrument  of  metal  must  have  been  required,  as  the 
rock  is  of  considerable  hardness.  Some  of  Ihem  are  on 
rocks  at  a  height  of  Iwelve  or  til^een  feet,  and  must 
have  required  a  ladder  to  ascend  lo  them.  The  chanc- 
lera  were  not  known.  The  superior  of  Ihe  Fronciscua, 
who  visited  the  placo  in  1722,  observes:  "Although  we 
had  among  ua  men  who  understood  the  Acalnau.  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Lslin,  Armenian,  Turkish.  Eng- 
lish, niriian.  Uerman,  and  Ekihemian  languagn,  tbm 
was  not  one  of  ua  who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  choraeten  engraved  in  these  hard  rocka  with  great 

either  to  eat  or  dnnk.  Hence  it  ia  probaUe  that  tbne 
characters  contained  some  profound  secrets,  which,  loag 
before  Ihe  binh  of  Jesua  Christ,  wen  sculptured  in  Ibne 
nicks  by  the  Chaldrana  or  some  other  pi'rsun*."  This 
account  excited  pivfound  attention  in  Europe;  and  ii 
was  thought  by  many  ihat  the  inscriptions  mi|thi  have 
been  formied  by  the  l.iraeliteA  during  their  stay  in  this 
region,  and  probably  contuned  irrefragable  evidence  Sea 
•f  the  Moeaic  history.     Hence  copies  uf  them 


a  few  in  (in 


might  and  se 


i-ck,  the  character  and  language 
were  eiiU  unknown.  "  Itrfore  they  ran  br  all  dccijibfr- 
cl."  »ays  Laborde,  "greater  progress  than  has  yr^  ban 
attained  must  be  nude  in  the  paleography  and  anciCBt 
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lugiugea  oT  tbe  Eut  Tbtrmoat  general  o[dniun  a  I 
ihu  Ibey  were  Ihe  work  OC  pilgrimB  who  rialeil  Sinti 

ful  The  (ireek  iiucriplions  and  the  croMes,  on  which 
UiH  amcliudoa  chiefly  tena,  may  indeed  have  been  or 
that  or  a  laler  age;  but  it  dofs  not  follow  that  tho«e  in 
tlic  unknown  characEen  neceaarily  were  »  too. — Kitto, 
jSn.BihU,  note  on  Jub  xix,  24.  Kev.  Chailea  Fonler 
coateiida  that  they  are  ncurdi  of  the  ImelitH  on  thar 
■ly  from  Egypt  to  Palatine  {Sinai  Fketograpked,  Lon- 
ioa.  1862,  foL).  Better  opportunitiea  than  had  formeriy 
been  at  the  eommand  of  casual  traTellen  wen  enjoyed 
by  caplain  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  expedition  now 
cmpluyed  in  malung  a  complete  anil  exhaustive  turvey 
1/ [he  phyaical  feaiurefl  and  conilition  of  the  Sioaitic  re- 
gion, Uia  wjllcction  of  lran«ript»  from  wady  Mokat- 
leb  aad  other  localities  exceeds  1500  in  number,  and  he 
vai  much  aided  in  Ihe  study  of  their  meaning  by  Hnd- 
ing  Mveral  undoubted  Inlingual  inscriptions  where  the 

piHB  the  same  meaning.  The  result  of  four  months' 
neaily  ilerocion  la  this  object  has  given  a  complete  al- 
lihabet  of  the  latter,  so  that  captain  Palmer  can  read 
■nd  interpret  any  of  the  inscriptions  with  ease.  Both 
the  alphabet  and  language  must  have  been  employed 
tir  s  late  Shemitic  people — "  in  all  probability  a  cnm- 
Qodal  community  who  inhabited,  or  at  least  cobiniied, 
tbe  PeniniuU  fur  tbe  Srst  few  centuiie*  of  the  Christian 
HI."  That  many  of  the  writers  were  Christians  is 
pnvcd  by  the  numerous  Christian  signs  used  ly  Ihem ; 
tut  it  is  equally  clear,  frotn  internal  eridence,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  pagans.  It  is  interesting 
to  nuie  that  captain  Palmer's  rwearches  were  piirsueil 
■iihoiit  the  knowledge  of  professor  Beera's  studies, 
iluugh  they   mainly  cormborate  each  other,  and  he 


»  Rmexp  (Oct.  1H70), 


PttTBB,  inclusive  of  the  Siiiaitic  peninsula;  and,wbeth- 
B  ibey  were  subjects  of  Ihe  kingdom  centring  in  Petri 
<x  not,  they  made  use  of  the  language  and  the  mode 
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'riling  cmrent  tbere^  They  were  neither  Jews  not 
Christiaiu,  but  wonhippcrs  of  heathen  deities,  and  pai- 
liculariy  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  nuMtly 
pilgrims  on  their  way  tu  certain  celebrated  sanctuaiien, 
which  were  fur  centuries  resorted  to  at  spedal  seasons 
by  tbe  pagans  resident  in  this  region.  The  JiiBcriptioni 
in  the  old  native  character  belong  ia  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  and  fullowuig  the  Christian  era;  and 
Ihey  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  (iospel  and  Ihe 
Christian  Church  penetnted  these  localities,  supplanted 
heathenism,  and  suppressed  ila  sanctuaries.  They  then 
yield  to  legends  in  (ireek  and  Latin,  and  even  mora  re- 
cent tongues,  the  work  of  Christians,  who,  in  imitation 
of  their  heathen  predecessors,  have  lefl  the  record  of 
their  pilgrimage  lo  hallowed  spots  graven  on  the  same 
imperishable  works."  Hence  we  find  cropses  and  other 
marks  of  Cliristiauity  mingled  in  the  pagan  names  and 
symbols.  Similar  inscriptions  have  been  found  scatter- 
ed, but  pot  so  profusely,  nor  in  such  confusion,  in  various 
other  portions  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  even  in  the 
outskirts  of  Palestine.  (See  Ihe  literature  in  the  I'tvux- 
lon  Rtrietc,  ut  sup,)     gee  Sisai, 

INSCRIPTION.S,  Christian.    There  an  but  few 


date,  but  these  fei 
accurate  idea  of 
Church,  and  of  tl 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "'ITiey  express,"  says 
tlaitland,  in  his  justly  celebrated  and  now  ijuile  rare 
work  on  TIk  Church  in  lie  Calacombi  (Lond.  1X46, 8vo, 
p.  IS), "  the  feelings  of  a  body  of  Christians  whose  lead- 
ers alone  are  known  to  us  in  history.  The  fathers  of 
Ihe  Church  live  in  their  voluminous  works;  the  lower 
orders  are  only  r^resented  by  these  simple  records,  tnm 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exceplion,  sorrow  and  complaint 
arebaniahedi  the  boast  of  suffering,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
revengeful  panons,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  One  ex- 
presses faith,  another  hope,  a  third  charity.  The  gen- 
ius of  primitive  Chiisrianily, '  to  belieTe,to  love,  and  to 
sutler,'  has  never  been  tKtier  illustrated.  Tbcae  '  nr- 
mona  in  stones'  are  addressed  to  Ihe  heart,  and  not  to 
the  head .  to  Ihe  feelings  rather  than  to  the  taste ;  and 
poasesa  additional  value  from  being  the  work  of  the 
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punstand  Hunt  Intluentia]  ponioa  of  Ibe  'cUhallc  and 
■poMolic  Church'  then  in  eiialenc*."  In  the  «aily  yean 
of  the  Chritcian  Cbimh  the  iiMcriplioni  weK,with  few 
exceptioni,  confined  lo  the  memory  of  deceaaed  penona 
aud  lo  Bacrtd  objedi. 

1.  The  custom  of  romA-MoM  inscriptions  wu  boimwed 
by  the  early  ChriMiai^s  from  the  Kumint  and  (ireciana ; 
tbey  BimpliHed  them,  however,  very  much,  and  indicated 
the  Christian  knowledjn,  life,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
partly  by  aignilkant  tymbuli,  panhr  liy  written  rigTUi, 
vocds,  and  expraanons.  These  symbols,  as  they  are 
round  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  countriea  on  the  Rhine, 
pertaiu  paitly  to  th^  deaignation  of  the  Bedeemer  by 
meftns  of  pictorial  representalionsipartlyto  the  life  aller 
death,  hope  fur  the  same  through  Chiisi  and  the  cross. 
The  nameof  ChiiBt,[beii  Lord  and  Maat«r.  is,  as  would 
be  expected  of  bis  followers,  everywhere  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  is  "  repeated  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
and  the  actions  of  his  life  are  %iired  in  every  degtee  of 
rudeneaa  of  executiiHi."  But  remarkable  it  certjiinly  is, 
that  in  the  inscriptions  contained  in  the  I  Ji[ddarian  (ial- 
lery,  selected  and  arran^ced  under  papal  superintendence, 
containing  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  tJit  largest  coUec- 
tion  of  Christian  inscripliont,  there  are  no  prayen  fi>r 
the  dead  (unless  the  foims  "  May  you  live,"  "  May  (tod 
refresh  ruu,"  be  so  construed) ;  no  addresses  (o  tbe  Vir- 
gin Mary,  nor  lo  the  apostles  or  earlier  aainta ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  "  elmial  sleep,"  "  eternal  home,"  etc.. 
□0  expiesnons  contrary  lo  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture. 
Neither  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  viewed  in 
tbe  Jewish  light  of  ■  tempora!  Messiah,  nor  is  he  de- 
graded lo  the  Socinian  eatimate  of  a  mere  example,  but 
be  ia  ever  represented  aa  invested  with  all  the  honors 
of  ■  Redeemer.  On  this  subject  there  is  no  reserve,  no 
heathenish  suppmsioii  of  tbe  diatingmihing  feature  of 
tbe  Christian  religion  aa  professed  by  the  evangdical 
Kda.  On  stones  innumeiaUe  appeals  the  good  Shep- 
herd, bearing  on  his  shoulders  Ihe  recovered  sheep,  by 
which  many  an  illiterate  believer  eapressed  bis  sense 
of  personal  sslvation.  One,  according  to  bis  epitaph. 
"aleepa  in  Christ ;"  another  is  buried  wilb  i.pnya  tbat 
"  sbe  may  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus.'  But  most  of  all,  the 
cross  in  its  simplest  form  is  employed  to  testily  the  faith 
of  [he  deceased ;  andwhaWver  ignorance  may  have  pre- 
vailed roKaiding  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  or  tl 
mysterious  doctrines  contained  in  it.  there  seeme 
been  no  want  of  apprehension  of  that  sacriSce  ' 
by  alone  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  aiwi  ai 
pirtakem  of  the  kinicdDm  oT  hecven"  (Maitland,  Clitircli 
Ulif  C<i(a(™n6j,  p.  U,  16).  One  of  tbe  principal  signs 
used  in  referring  to  Christ  is  a  monogiam  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Greek  name  Xpiimlc.  Most  generally 
la  found  In  be  composed  of  X  and  p,  Ihe  latter  placed 
In  the  beirt  of  tlie  former.  Strange  to  say,  we  pre- 
serve in  our  own  language  a  vestige  of  this  ligure  in 
writing  Xiai  and  Xlinn,  which  can  only  be  exploineiJ 
by  Buppoaing  the  first  lell«t  lo  stand  for  tbe  Gntk  X, 
^         _  This  fac^imih-  of  a  monogram  of 

"nl  KP/  k  Christ's  nunc  is  copied  from  M«l- 
/  \AJ  Y  A  land,  p.  166,  and  was  originally 
ir-alMS.'^  takenfromlheLapidari^U  ■ 
A  VArr  ^  The  a  and  B.  reverseil  in  tl 
IJ;  V  "^  '  taph  refer  to  the  weU-knoi 

Read:  "Tasarts  fa  "«™  '"  *>>«  Apocalypse 
man's  nnnie]  —  In  continued  use  jirDves  (he  general 
Chrl-I,theilr.land  reception  of  thai  hookas  a  part  of 
""'»»■  the  b»pi«d  c«H.n.     TheTand 

u  [see  ■rtide  on  Aij-iia]  are  m( 
:iuned  by  I>rudentius  as  well  as 
FeitulliBn,  who  regarded  them 
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Maitland,  p.  167).  A  change  was  afterwards 
made  by  the  decussation  (as  it  is  technically 
termed)  of  Ibe  X,  by  which  tbe  figure  of 

cross  was  pioduced.    Having — • — ■■  ■ 

this  happy  i  "    '' 


ficalion  that  iu  Christ  rest  th 
ginning  and  end  of  all  spiritual  life 
(/ff  mofH^am.cs.)-   Fromti' 

Bj-mbol  was  some^mes  invert 

in  Ihe  appoute  Hgnre  (aln  from 


redatC^O 


"  Psr,"  as  if  for  Fn^Mo). 
D-M-N 


SORICIO. 

SorldoB,  In  Christ.'' 
was  in  course  oftinw  otnamented  with  jewel* ;  and  the 
iiKMegrttmtmi  jtmrnalam  took  iu  place  aa  a  work  of  an 
^_  anwng  Cbrialian  bas-rrliefs  of  the 

4th  canlnty.  Tbe  best  a|KrinicD 
in  the  Lapidaiian  Gallery  Uail- 
land  asserts  that  he  accoraidy 
copied,  and  it  is  here  repmdncri: 
tbsjeweb  are  only  in  maiUe,  bat 
they  repment  the  real  gi 


lavished  u 


liana  thai  the  monograiD  was  not 
used  until  tbe  time  of  the  cropent 
Conatantine,  and  that,  as  is  gat' 
erally  believed,  it  was  fiiM  Ka 
by  him  in  the  so  greatly  celebrated  miraculnna  visim, 
which  resulted  in  his  convernon  to  Ihe  Cbrialian  relig- 
ion. An  epitaph,  such  as  the  subjoined,  discovered  b; 
Boaio,  may  be  well  assigned  lo  that  time,  when  the  mot- 
to "la  hoc  vincea"  migbt  have  become  a>mmoo: 
IN  HOC  VINCE3 


)?: 


r  tons.  _  aba  II 


'«lght  yosta,  dv*  n 


The  next  is 


lained  in  Oderid : 
IN  ^VICTRIX 
which  probably  signified, 

"  Vlcirli  [a  woman's  name],  vIctoilaDB  In  Christ' 
But  the  epitaphs  of  Alexander  and  Haiiut,  martrr 
under  Adrian  and  Antonine^  also  exhibit  the  m 
"  and  though,"  says  Haitland,  "  they  do  not  ^ 
have  lieen  executed  at  the  ume,  ihey  contain  itrtng 
marks  of  belonging  to  a  period  of  violent  perHcolicD.' 
Gaetano  Hanni,  howei'er,  asserts  that  Ihe  earlinl  mcn- 
ogtam  belongs  lo  the  year  S81,  i.  e.  aix  yean  after  tbe 
Council  of  Nice. 


ftYrm  a  stamp  of  BoldetiL 

»  ■  P  In  ibe  wordi  invfti. 
he  rMd,"MT  bop*  b  is 


""t?iTOj!lr"''' 
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kMtlwnwMIhecFreiiniuni  J^.oriymboloflightning. 
Tbe  EgyptUD  CTMB  ippean  u  b«  (n  ■bbreviition  of 
tht  NUometer. 


^Z 


CELDC  ■  ET  CEREAUS  ■  PATBI  ■  BENEM  ■ 
«VI  •  VIXIT  ■  ANNIS  ■  LXXXV  ■  H  ■  VIII  ■  D  ■  V 

DOBMIT  IN  PACEM. 
1^si)(Ula-'"TliainukorChrUt.   C«IIk nod Cenalia to 
IMrdiHnlDg  father,"  SIC 

For  the  unitioo  that  the  mDnogmn  was  ■  aTmbol 
tt  mutyTdoni,  and  ngniArd  "  Set  Chiiat,"  (here  Menw  lo 
be  not  Uw  lent  ■utbarity.  In  ouny  imaiptioni  we 
md,  bowevcr,  in  j^  i  »  in 

IN  ^  ASELTS  D. 
"Atelna  aleeiw  [ar  l>  borled]  In  Chrlal.'' 
Pradoitiui  infoniu  ua  Out  the  oune  of  Christ,  "irric- 
ICD  in  jtweUcil  gold,  marked  the  purple  Uliaruni,  and 
iparkled  ftum  Ihe  hehneta'' of  Ihe  army  of  Cunttantine; 
but  Ihit  is,  in  all  proMility,  only  a  poetical  flction  (Lj- 
het  i,  tvntra  SyoBnacium).  Only  in  the  Uwr  inicrip- 
tiona,  aa  tti  dnwn  as  the  Miildle  Aget,  aa  in  a  Cologne 
imiTiption  (Cenuilm.  100),  are  found  the  worda  u  ' ' 
fifmt.  The  monogjain  with  the  two  letters  ia  there 
aoBiMimea  lurrouwled  by  a  cirrle  or  a  wreath.  The 
aymboli,  howevpr,  were  uied  man  frequently  than  any 
other,  and  nf  Iheae  the  fish  (i'](3ui'),  which  iaolUn  found 
in  different  forma  npon  the    "~ .... 


which  it 


Sod  ot  Vml,  the  Saviour), 
adoptnl  fnnn  the  Sibylline  venea.  "  Moreover,  the  pho- 
netii:  ngn  of  thia  word,  the  actual  fish,  was  ail  emblem 
wboae  meaning  was  entirely  conotaled  from  the  uniiiili- 
aled— an  important  point  with  those  who  were  eur- 
nundeil  by  Toes  ready  l«  ridicule  and  blaspheme  whal- 
avcT  of  Christianity  they  eoalditeleot.  Nor  did  Ihe  ap- 
pmpriateneas  of  the  symbol  stop  here.  'The  fliat,'  ob- 
arned  TeitulUan,  'seems  a  fit  emblem  of  him  whose 
■puiuial  children  are,  like  the  olAprinK  of  Sihea,  boi 
tlM  water  of  baptism.' "  Sometimes  Ihe  word  Ix^vt 
was  eipreisal  at  length,  Ba  iii  the  two  Tallowinj;  (t'p- 
ilaiiaii  (iailery) : 

iK»rc 

BONO  ET  INOCENTI  FIUO 

PASTOKI  ■  QV  ■  X  •  A  ■  N  ■  IIII 

NNIS'X 

ixerc 

Tbe  lint  contains  the  mistake  of  c  for  ](• 
limes  the  fish  itself  was  figured,  as  recommended  by  Cle- 
Bient  of  Alexandria  (/"linjD^.  iii,  106),  who,  bendea  the 
bh,  proposed  as  Christian  emblems  for  signets  fistwr- 
DEn,  anchma,  ships,  dovea,  and  lyres. 


TUs  •paclmen  Haltland  alsn  copied  IVom  the  Lapldaiia 

In  a  metrical  Grecian  inscription  at  Antrim,  Christ 
hioself,  at  the  supper,  is  called  ix^vt-     Usually,  how- 
erer,  it  ia  the  Hshetman,  who  is  Christ  himself;  he     ' 
alu  called  the  apostles  to  become  the  flshera  of 
(UBU.iv,l9;  Marki,17).    Clement  observes  that  i 
Ita  xn  the  aposlle  Peter,  and  the  boys  who  were  drawn 
nt  of  (he  water  (of  baptism).    To  these  the  anchor 
■UbI,  which,  aa  early  aa  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  (vi, 
W.iiiaade  the  symbol  of  hope  i«stinf[in  the  centre  of 
UiHsa  (romp. Mai, /wT^CAr.  p.  875,4;  41&,9;  4S4, 
'1410,10;  U9,4;  160,6).    LcM  rrequentl;  we  find  the 

IV.— ao 
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sailing  ship,  e.  g,  upon  an  inacription  of  Firmia  Victoria, 
in  the  porch  of  Maria  in  Traslevcre,  in  Kome,  and  (Mai, 
liucrip.  Chr.  p.  4:30,  G)  upon  the  lumb-Uone  of  a  certain 
'  I  named  Serenila.  The  same  ia  also  found  in  the 
an.  Clement  calls  it  fiK't  a^^iavofpajiofraii, "  the 
ship  baateniug  heavenwards."  The  Igrt,  as  far  as  we 
,  does  not  occur  on  tomb-atones.  The  lyre  is  per- 
hspe  an  ideal  picture  of  tbe  harmony  whi<!h  reigns  in 
lie  Christian  soul,  or  is  useil  instead  of  Oniheiis,  by 
'bom  also  Christ  was  re|«eaent«d.  The  dtm,  also  spe- 
cified by  Clemenl,  and  tbe  ofiirr-iruiicA,  are  more  numer- 
ous, as  the  signs  of  Inve  and  peace. .  Tbe  word  ptaa  is 
1  to  this  fac-aimile  Irom  tbe  I^pdarian  Gallery. 


The  olive-branch  which  it  beua  is  bonowed  ttma  the 
history  of  Noah :  it  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  cUwa 
of  the  trird,  as  in  the  copy  below  given,  which  is  takeo 
Irom  tbe  Vatican  lilvary. 


lENVARIE  BIRUINI 
BENEiMERENTI  IN 
PACE  B0TI3  DEPOSITA 


I-daserrlng,    Bnrled  In 


VENE   XR*      ■■ToBlhbeti 
«TI  X.     '""■^"•"'"l 


blmselrsBlsomnii 


Clement,  among  other  thinga,  forbids  Christiana  to 
carry  pitchers  and  swords  upon  their  rings.  The  pOrk- 
er,  with  or  without  handle,  doe*  occur,  however,  (Ve- 
quenily  in  Kome,  Trier,  and  elsewhere,  un  Chrialian 
graves,  usually  between  two  doves.  Whether  this  fym- 
bol  refers  to  the  doves  drinking  from  a  bow],  or  whether 
it  points  to  the  water  of  life  which  is  to  rpfrosh  the 
thirsty  soul,  is  not  known.  Instead  of  the  Bwurd,  the 
lot  occurs  a  few  times  on  Cbiistian  tomb.4ioiirs :  thus 
in  Rome,  at  Ihe  church  Nerni  ed  Achille,  in  the  Palaazo 
Uuilelmi,  sei-eral  times  at  Aiinghi,  etc  They  are  moat 
probably  a  concealed  representalion  of  the  cross,  whose 
form  they  somewhat  resemble.  The  Cliristians  could 
use  Ibis  symbol  more  readily,  Itecausc  it  was  also  uaed 
by  the  heathens  as  itdicalia  lub  oirvi.  lu  addition  to 
these,  we  find  the  tevfn-annrd  cavUertict,  which  ocoua 
in  thecloiateiofSuPaobat  RomeandelsrwhireupOT 
Jewish  tomb-atone^  but  also  upon  Christiaji  basilisks  ot 
Rome;  not  so  frequently  on  gravt*,  e.  g.  Mai,  Inuript. 
CKr.  p.  MB,  *.  The  lamb  occurs  seldom,  e.  g.  Mai,  fn- 
tcr^.Cir.  p.401,  3;  the  same,  brtween  two  doves,  p. 
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.    The  balmitt  occuis 

at  Aringhi ;  tnd  upon 
urcnpbagi,  repre- 
»  of  the  pmi  shep. 

Old   tnd  New  T(«ta- 


ihene,  them  are  ■!»  ax*- 
tioiuUj'  met  with  the  anchor, 
"  undrailood  Ui  signify  the 
clcoe  of  ■  well-«pent  life :  the 


Thia  auptKnilion  ii 
■tnngthened  by  the 
fact  ihU  the  Church 
waa  often  represent- 
ed bj  a  ehip  uil- 
ing  heavenward :  i) 
foSt      oipaunipo- 
fvivaa  of  Clement : 
'  tiniea  Meet- 
■*  ed  by  Su.  Peter  and 
_  Paul"     TbU  synx- 

-l/a-i^V  £->-  |^„  jt,^  ejipreiBion 
naed  by  Peter, "  So  ahill  an  entrance  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly,"  (generally  referrai  to  the  pnwperDua 
entnncc  of  a  veaacl  int«  iiort.  "  Tlie  ignorancB  di»pl»yed 
by  the  sculjitor  ia  acareeiy  to  be  accounted  for,  ex« 
ing  by  the  drcumstancc  iliat  the  traffic  on  the  Ti 
waaconflned  to  barges,  unprovided  with  maaliandM 
and  towed  by  hursca.  Tlie  peacock  b  said  to  h. 
been  used  as  an  emblem  of  immnftality.  Thia  idea  was 
borrowed  from  llie  pagans,  who  employed  it  to  ugnify 
the  aputheoaitol  an  cmprew:  fur  this  purpoae  it  was  let 
fly  from  the  funeral  pile  on  which  bcr  body  woa  con- 
■uined.  The  phicnix  was  also  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians with  t)>e  aame  intention ;  so,  also,  the  crowned 
horae,  as  a  sign  of  victory."  The  auppoeed  emblems  of 
martyrdom,  such  as  ■  figure  praying,  a  crown,  or  a  palm 
bnmch,  which  generally  belong  to  this  claas,  are  bor- 
rowed from  paganism,  with  additional  signittcance  in 
Christian  cases,  (specially  on  account  of  the  mentioa  of 
it  in  the  book  of  Etevelation.  "On  theetrrnjnhofKimi 
expreasiona  there  used,  antiquarians  of  later  times  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  early  Church  em|^ye<l 
both  crown  and  palm,  or  either  scfiarately,  as  emblcmi 
of  martynlom."  This  supposition,  though  apparently 
reasonable,  has  been  abaiidoncd  from  want  of  pnwf;  anj 

of  St.  rri»cilla(UpidarianGBllcry),i«now  only  supposed 
to  bebmg  to  the  epitaph  of  an  ordinary  Christian: 


onjoinedarealsometwith:  intbe 
present  example,  from  Ihe  Vatican  librai}-,  they  encin' 
Uie  monogram,  as  represented  below : 

■  FL  ■  lOVINA  ■  QVAE  .  VIX 
ANNIS  ■  TRIBVS  ■  D  -  XXX 
NEOFITA  ■  IN  PACE  ■  X[  ■  K 

"FlailaJavlDa— who  lived  three  jcars  and  thirty  dsfs 
—a  neophjte— In  peace— (She  died)  the  elevenlh  Ka- 

The  extnme  youth  of  the  neophyte,  while  it  proves 
the  costom  of  infant  baptism,  makea  the  martyrdnm  of 
Jorina  improbable.  "The  notice  of  death  <a  various  in 
the  heathen  inscriptions.  Occsaionally  occun  D.  M.  (dta 
nvrmbvi') ;  instead  of  that,  also  B.  M.,  L  e.  bona  ntfmo- 
ria.     The  beginning  formula  utually  ia  kie  juiadl,  or 


Isalaoitr 
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rrguiacit  in  pact;  in  the  Greek,  i>>3iU(  nl 
(tcrac  Iv  lipivf ;  the  latter  also  occurs  oi 
inacriptioitt  of  St.  Paola.  Instead  of  this  si 
pauial  in  pace,  Avinawnr  tv  ilpiivj),  kicpoiiUt  tti,lne 
»fpiil/iajactl,rtqaiacil  in  tomaofiatit.rlormU  in paer,h- 
cu(,  jiara^iarc  KN  HAZE  (7  m  pact  Grsciied),  ir  ilp^ 
vy  toiiirivit,  Tawoc  iyawaivtmt.tlc.;  or  simply  Ike 
name  of  the  deceased  in  the  uomiiutiTe  or  dative,  with 
anil  without  inpacr,  ir  iipri^f." 

Quite  remarkable,  liowever,  ia  thedistingi '  ~ ' 
ore  of  Christian  inicriptious  of  tbe  early  ct 
perhapa  one  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  it  lUDeia 
rrDmpaganiuscriptions,vii.iniunsenf[uuDe«.  "While 
the  heathen  name  conusted  of  several  eaaential  parta, 
all  of  which  were  necessary  to  distingmsh  its  owner,  the 
Christians  in  general  cunfined  theniBelves  to  that  which 
ihey  had  received  in  baptism."  But  as  some  of  the  cOB- 
vens  came  from  Roman  families,  it  was  quite  natoial 
for  them  to  retain  their  Gentile  and  utlier  namrs,  yea, 
genuine  heathen  names,  and  thus  even  the  names  of 
heathen  gods  occur,  e.  g.  Aziios,  the  name  of  a  Syriac 
goddess,  we  find  in  Trier  (Centralmus,  iii,M)  given  aa 
tbe  name  of  a  Syrisc  Christian.  Also  Artemia.  Haiti- 
uns,  Mercurilis,  Jovinus,Veneraea,  Venerigina,  Salonu- 
nus,  names  united  with  Sabliatia,  Sabbatius.  Nundinas, 
and  Dominica,  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  namn 
'       "  simplify 


the  lest  noticeable  even  among  the  Roman  convert! ;  fee 
while  it  was  at  that  time  nothing  ununial  in  the  bes- 
then  world  for  a  person  to  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  namrc 
in  Christian  inscriptions  (the  name  given  at  tbe  time 
of  baptism  being  always  preferred)  bat  one  or  two  names 

of  facts  universally  believed  to  be  good  or  deaiiaUe,  e.  g. 
with  regard  to  li/i:  VitaliB,Vitalio,ViIalinus.ViiaIiBi- 
mu^Viventills,Zoe,  etc;  in  view  of/orfaar.-  Kelioo. 
Portunio,  Fortunula,  Felicissima,  Faustina,  Prosper,  Sue- 
ceasua,  Eulyches,  etc.;  of/iy.-  tiaudentios,  GaudiosDi. 
Hilario,HUarianua,JucundB,Edone;  ot rirtonf :  Yittor, 
YincentiuB,  Nike,  Pancniiir;  of  i/rtafflA:  ViiiMnni, 
F'ortisnma,  Alcimus,  Dynaroiola ;  of/aitk :  TbeophislBa 
Fidelis;  ofhopr:  Spes,  He1pLs,Elpidiaj  otlore:  t^il^ 
tus,PhihuDena,  Agape,  AgBpetUB,Carit«B;  of  ipirittai 
Ufuingi  DomtheiA  Theodorus,  Theodota,  Tbeodula^ 
Timothea,  Theophita,  and  various  otheia.     The  kisg- 

mcinths;  Januariu^  Febniarius,  Aprilis,  Pecemlsina: 
animals,  plants,  cmploymenta  of  rural  life,  etc  Of  OM- 
Teslament  names  few  are  fuund,  e.  g.  Susanna,  Daninil, 
and  Danipl;  of  New-Testament  names,  Maria,  Pettmi. 
Paulus.  The  consideration  of  nalional  names  is  (oieign 
to  our  purpose.  AAcr  the  name  of  the  deceased  Ibere 
is  ftequenlly  appended  a  short  statement  of  his  Chris- 
tian position,  views,  or  habits  which  distinguished  him 
in  civil  life.  Ha  is  called  a  neophyte  (once  «  oOw),  s 
believer  {JUtHi),  i.  e.  one  who  ia  leally  accepted :  mar- 
tyr, diocon,  exorcists,  subdiacnn,  etc.;   child,  virgin, 


la  dulcii 


se  ab  omni  maligna  le,  etc ;  tbe  most  common  fona  ■ 
bene  nterens.  Then  follows  the  age,  with  a  qui  visit « 
in  siecuin,  i!}iioty,  Zfl'at-  either  with  an  aomrale  ac- 
tannt  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  or  merely  aboit 
the  time,  wiih  the  additional  statement  plus  nunua,irX)- 
ov  IXiiTTov.  Then  the  day  of  barial,  with  a  dcpotitii 
or  deposito,  not  seldom  the^«fili>T  the  year;  annetimtv, 
also,  the  announcement  of  the  person  who  erected  tbe 
tone  {titulum  poeoit  01  '       -    -■-       —  - 


(dole 


tc). 


■ays  f,>Uowed.  Sometimes  we  fhid  fol- 
lowing the  name  a  motto,  such  as  tiling .  vivas  in  Chris- 
to,  in  deo  vivas,  vivas  in  domino,  ipea  pax  libi,  accepts 


INSECT 

*  Id  ChriMa  The  Ungnage  la  Urttely  earrapud,  the 
Latin  d^enenCinK  inlo  tlw  Konun,  bui  fiir  thii  reuon 
B  my  impomiit  in  gramnuT.  Oecaiianilly  we  find 
tatin  vonb  wriiten  in  (ireeli  letten,  or  mixed  iiucrip- 
n  both  luigiugn.  Whsi  written  in  poelry,  (be 
tmer  or  distich  meuura  is  commonly  u*«<,  and 
yet  they  are  rhythmical  rather  than  toelncal.  In  Hicli 
rfaylhfDical  inarriptiotu  we  And  eittcnaion  of  thought 
out  in  the  foregoing.  Tho  material  upon  which  tl 
Kriplions  were  made  consiMe  or  uoall,  plain  m 
•lata,  cither  laid  apmi  the  grave  ot  put  into  the  coffin. 
SoniMiniea,  to  dengnale  the  death  oT  nuutyn,  there  oe- 
aa  Teraeb  of  blood  aikd  the  inHnunenla  «f  death  {  ako 
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tl  grarea,  which  Rettberg 


1.  Beudee  the  inaeriptions 
ArK  nkade  naeful  to  Church 
end  inaeriptions,  which  we  find  partly  upon  glass,  part- 
ly  apoa  coina,  geinii,  tamps,  amuleta,  cmKS,  diahea,  and 
Mbetworkaofart.  The  tdotb  ancient  Chrluian  inacrip- 
tjnoi  hare  not  yet  been  auSciently  sought  Tor.  In  the 
>r  Fabretti,  Reiiienas,  Gruler,  Muratori,  Do- 
li,  Spon,  Oiann,  OrcUi,  etc,  they  are  badly  in- 
jnrm.  For  deecriptiona  of  Ihnn,  conault  Frani,  who 
•fHska  of  the  CDltowing:  Kotio,  Rama  K/Utrraura  {Knme, 
leSI):  P.  AiiniAi,  Rmna  luUfrriBi/a  noeiuiiiui  l^tae, 
mi:  I^m^  1659),  rola.  i  andii;  BoMetti, OHrrraiwiii 
Kfini  I  eini/tri  Jt'  tanli  aartiri  td  aalidli  airiiftain' 
(Borne,  IT-JO) ;  Banduri,  .Vumtnala  iiapp.  Ron.  a  Trai- 
aao  fhtio  ad  pnlitologot  Augiuloi  (Paris,  ]7l8),¥oU.  i, 
ii;  Eckhcl,Z>ncf>-.A-uni».ruLviii;  BeUori, /.ucmHi  «s 
tmt  (OJ.  1702) ;  Ficoroni,  Gtmma  aoL  lill.  Rome ;  Bu- 
maruoti,  Ottfrmiitni  lopra  iilnm  rnn  imlkhi  di  velro 
(rirau.l7ia)i  SerauK  i\^tneoan,Hiiloirtdi,eaHpar 
Jn  wjwami'.,  etc  (Paria,  1823),  vnUi-ir;  Krebe, /.>>>- 
maiAkrra  Wtilburgauu  (1820);  Minmnt  de  fliulilal 
Jl^at  dt  Franer  (1837,  1838),  voL  iiL  The  foHoning 
are  not  mentioned  by  Frani;  the  treatise  of  PeUicia, /Je 
rr  lipdaria  rt  tigtit  vtl.  Chriilitm.,  in  hU  CAri$Hima 
irtbiia  polilia  (ed.  Braun, ColoniK,  1838),  iii,  111-297; 
Kopp,7'<iteo3r.  ('ri'ic(Hannhcmii,  lSi9),vol<.mand  iv; 
Hai.  or  ruber  Slarini,  luKriplionei  Chriiliana,  in  Mai, 
Smpi.T^mm  noro  eolltaio  (Rome,  1831).  voL  v,  a  work 
that  leavea  anlieatod  much  to  be  withed  for.  Eariier 
midenaktnga  are  spoken  of  by  Hai  in  his  introductian, 
p>  nii  to  xr.  For  the  inscriptions  at  Naples,  consult  the 
xKks  concrminK  the  Catacomb*  there  found:  forthoec 
«  Milan,  (iivo,  Ijibui  inlemo  alrani  monamtn/i  rpigrqfi- 
ri  Ariiliaiii  teoprrii  in  MUmaTataa  M  nCCCX  I  /I  atW 
imignetatmcadiiaiifAmbroffio  (Milan,  l82.t,fol.);  and 
the  same,  fnlorao  alaim  moauiHtiiti  rjiigrnfiri  grnlUe- 
IrU  t  cJtriiHwB  leoptrii  nrW  iniigoe  baiitica  di  .S.  i^un- 
fSriamt  (in  (he  Giarriak  deWJ.  R.  Inaliluto  Lomtardo 
diS/vnee,  l.Htfre  fd  Ar1i,voliii,ilii»n,l^'iy.  for  those 

178-llH.  For  those  at  Aubin,  comp.  Franc,  Oiu  ckriil- 
&»(  D«*iiw(<BerL  1S4I,  8vo),  in  (ierman  and  Freneh. 
Fsr  Treves,  aee  the  works  of  Lersch,  especially  his  Cm- 
trot  Mmttum  Rh^mid«ditchrr  IndiriJIm  (Binin,  IMS), 
iii,i»-48l  Steiner,r'>d:MKr^,-AAni,Ko.8i9-84[>i  Wyt- 
(tnhach,  AVue  BrUrOi/t  t.  wttiliai,  ktidiatck.  a,  ciritlL 
KpigrapkJc  (Trevea,  1833>!  and  o(hera.  For  Li(er  epi- 
gnt^ii  of  the  Middle  Agea,  are  Oitt,  Ahriu  r.Urdil. 
KnU'ArekaeoL  d.  MiOrliUlm  (Notrihauscn,  184.')),  p. 
il-n;  Menlii'.ln  0idtaa,AminleiArelitoloyiiiifi,\,i06. 
For  inacripl  iaaa  still  later,  see  (ialleiti,  laieriptionet  Rif 
H«  iitJbM  an  (Rome,  1760),  toU  i-iii  t  Morcelli,  Op. 
I^pisrapk.  (PsUril,  1)123),  vols,  iv  and  v ;  HUpsch,  fCpi- 
7rB«Mwtojr(^ir{ColoBne,l(»l),voLii.  SeeAschbach, 
«irr*m.iei.  iii,  *84  B14, ;  MKtigny,  Dkt.dri  Aaligliilfi. 
p.315iq.;  and  especially  Haitland,  TAarrA  ia  fAe  ^Vifu- 
amU  (Lmdon,  lft46,8vo),  fnm  which  wa  have  freely 
9°t*d. 
InMOt.     The  following  b  a  e«nide(e  list  of  an  the 

bri|Miuea  (including  their  pmducu),  loeether  with 
(Mr  laiLea  m  the  original  and  in  the  A.  V.  See  Zo- 
•loar. 


AUBbtiii; 

"spider," 

apldet 

AtrOV, 

'■«»>rp1on," 

AM^ 

^iocu.t,;; 

gad-fly. 

£J,K 

:SX,-r.- 

KSi. 

::S-" 

nntr  (deMmcUnft 

ClHtrM; 

locaat  (edible)."' 

DtboriX; 

-bSJI*'' 

S"' 

"KS?-"" 

locust  (grub). 

"ecarlel." 

loCQSL 

EST 

'SP 

XtmaiAh; 

"ant,- 

S;"'"*'- 

"S^h» 

Ms. 

moih. 

Sntftn, 

;;?iikV„ 

silk. 

moth. 

^^l'*- 

"acnrp'lor,- 

scorpion. 

"hsM  locoat," 

locnit  (edible). 

ntrOA', 

■' locust," 
boruei,- 

cricket. 

r^itt. 

("  canker-worm," 
i;;ra,.rpillar," 

}  locurt  (hairy). 

Inaeimentia  or  RjfrKOtalrea,  ■  title  of  those 

of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  were  disloyal 
to  the  Revolution.  August  10, 1789,  (he  National  Aa- 
sembly  propoaed  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the 
Church,  which  then  covereil  diout  one  Hfth  of  the  sar~ 
face  of  France,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  nf  three  hun- 
dred million  frann,  and  by  an  act  of  Feb^  18, 1790,  Ihia 
became  a  law.  Thus  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who. 
patriotic  in  their  aspirations,  and  suffering  fmm  the 
abuses  of  power,  hail  hailed  the  advent  of  (he  Kerolu- 
lion  with  Joy,  now  findinn  their  dearest  interests  and 
privileges  assailed,  were  forced  into  the  poeitico  of  re- 
actionaries, and  soon  became  the  objects  of  suspicion 
and  of  persecution.  To  determine  those  who  opposed 
the  Revolution,  the  progressives  devised  a  teat-oath  ob- 
ligatory on  all  ecclesiaiitics,  and  lists  were  kept  to  dis- 
tinguish between  loyalists  and  disloyalists.  "Harmleaa 
as  the  oath  was  in  appearance  when  it  was  tendered  in 
Dec.  1790,  Ave  sixths  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  king- 
dom refused  it.  Those  who  yielded  to  the  pressure 
were  (cnned  asseimeiilci,  the  recusants  uufrmrnlit  w 
rrfracfairtt,  and  the  lal  ter,  of  course,  at  once  became 
the  determined  opponents  of  the  new  regime,  the  more 
dangemus  because  thry  were  the  only  inAuen(ial  parti- 
sans of  rescfiuu  belonging  lo  the  people. 


which  in 


■  Yen. 


nd  elsewhere  threatened  the  most  fearful  dangers. 
They  were  accordingly  exposed  to  severe  legislation, 
decree  of  Kov.  29, 1791,  deprived  them  of  their  ali- 
pcnda  and  suspended  their  fkinctionsi  another  of  May 
27, 1792,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  exile  them 
e  simple  denunciation  of  twenty  citizens.     Under 
the  Reign  of  Terror  their  persons  were  expneed  (n  fla- 
cnieUies,  and  a  prflre  refraclaire  was  generally  re- 
garded. i>»o/orfo,  M  an  enemy  of  the  Republic."— Lea, 
Hill,  of  Soardolallim,  p.  M7  sq. ;  Presseiue,  RrigH  of 
Tfrrar  (Iranal.  by  Prof.  Ijcroix),  p.  60  sq. 
Instgnia  of  ClKgj.     See  Vbstjienis. 
InBplration  (L^t.  a  brtaliag  tnla),  a  term  em- 
ployed to  deugnato  (he  divine  origin  of  Holy  a>;ripiure 
(1-v.). 

'  Pr/fai/ion 1.  The  word  "  inspiration  "  u  some- 
used  10  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a  fer- 
ima(;iuation  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But  even  in 
*se  there  isgenetally  a  reference  lo  some  supposed 
t  influence,  10  which  the  excited  action  la  owing. 
tntt  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  that  divine  agen- 
cy by  which  man  is  endued  with  the  (acuities  of  an  in- 
tdligent  beiDg.when  it  la  said  'the  insidntion  (HS^p, 
ftrwH*,  as  in  Gen.ii,')  of  (he  Almighty  givetb  him  un- 
derstanding  (Job  xixii.S).  But  the  inrpintion  now  to 
»n»ideted  is  that  which  belonged  to  thow  wbawtula 
Scriptures,  and  which  ia  partieulariy  spoken  ofin  ) 
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Tim.  iii,  IK,  and  in  3  Pet.  i,  31 :  'All  Scriptun  )■  given 
by  iiiBpirUlan  orCiad;'  'Holy  men  ofGodapake  lithe; 
were  moved  by  (be  Holy  tihoM.'  Tbeee  puugea  re- 
Ut«  •peciall/  in  the  Old  TMUment,  but  then  ii  it  leut. 
equal  reason  lo  prediclla  divino  in^inlion  of  the  Sew 
TesumeDt." 

2.  The  Graek  exprenion  SioiTHuiTTvc  (STim.  iii,  16) 
dgnifie*  ■  divine  action  on  the  p«nepIioiii  ("  Nemo  vir 
magnuB  auie  aliquo  afllUu  divino  unquun  fuit,"  Cicero, 
pro  Arciin.cS).  The  breath  of  <iud  i>  uaed  aia  ma- 
terial exprenion  for  hii  power  (aa  in  iiivaiut  atj/iaTov 

alao,  ifae  clasaus  q>ealt  of  a  Siiiirmvroc  ao^iri  (Pbocyl- 
idea,13I),3iuiri'tuaroi  ui-iipoi  (flattivh,  Dt  ptat.  pAi- 
loi.v,i;  comp.!i-wv  irciu/Hiroc  dyiou  ^pafitroi  iAiiXi,- 
aav  (1)101  Stou  dvipuxm,  3  Pet.  i,  31).  The  neutral 
form,  in  the  aenie  afGod-inapiied,"!!  used  by  Nonnua 
{Parapkr.  ct.  Jo.  i,  27),  and  applied  to  Scripluie  by  Ori- 
gen  {Ham,  31,  »  Jerva.  toL  ii,  de  la  Rue ;  "  Sacra  volu- 
mina  apiiitua  plenitudinem  epinnt"). 

8.  A  paycbological  delinitian  of  the  reUtion  of  ihia  di- 
vine, conaequently  panirely  received  perceptiun  u>  hu- 
man spontaneity,  is  gWtn  by  Plalo  in  hia  doctrine  of 
the  divine  /tayia,  tbe  ifSiot  liyai.  This  position  is 
the  root  of  tlie  divinely  implanted  tendency  tu  knowl- 
edge which  baa  not  yet  attaioed  a  clear  consciousness 
{Za]a,  GrittA.P\a.  a,  106,  i'b;  Bnadis,  ii,  428).  Of 
this,  in  w  far  11  it  includes  the  idea  in  the  form  of  beau- 
ty, artisU  and  authors  say:  du  rtxyn  raura  t&  Ka\& 
XiToum  iroiij/iara,  dXX'  ti'Sioi  uvti^  cai  mnxo/uvoi 
(Ion.  533),  all  yif  ■rix<"i  taira  \iyovmv,  aXXA  iiitf 
Svnaiui  (ib.  p.  &34).  This  gives  rise  to  the  pnvTu:!), 
which  requires  the  rpafljnjf  for  its  interpreter  (T'ime- 
■s,  73).  This  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  inspiration 
has  had  great  influence  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
doctrine.  l>hilo  admits  it,  and  deriveg  from  it  the  in- 
mmpalibiUly  of  divine  and  human  knowledge  {Quii  re- 
niAiitA.i,611,  Uang,);  on  piv  fwe  imXap'ilin  rii  iiJ- 
avjiiirai  ru  at^jiwKirov  uti  i'iKtXvo  Ju(i,rDur'dn- 
axti  («>  divriAXu.  Yet  ha  do«B  not  limit  the  divine  in- 
fluence to  tbe  inB|Hiition  of  tbe  sacred  books,  and  does 
not  hesilale  to  ascribe  to  himself  an  occasiunal  3to\r)- 
mtaiai  {De  Clterabui,i,U3).  Some  of  the  (ireek  fa- 
then  also  describe  the  state  of  inspiration  as  purely  pas- 

iciirf  inniif  o'ini  /uyirAn  ™i  itia  yivuBniv  iripw- 
iroit  Ivvarov,  dWd  rg  avti3ir  Jri  roic  At^Iovc  ir- 
jpac  TurtitavTa  rariXJauvii  ttupif,  otc  ob  Xoytov  iU- 
Jfat  ri]cvi)c,  liXU  taiapoii  iavTtilli  ry  roii  &tiau  irviv- 
liaroc  viipavxiJi'  Snpttif,  Ir  airo  tu  ^liov  t^  ol-po- 
mC  laniiy  vAifKrpin',  tHmtp  Apyavif,  itSiipaf  ricuc  j} 
Xiipac  Toic  Aeoioic  avSgan  xpwruvot-,  rijv  nif  iiiunr 
il^v  awotaM^  yvwnc.  Athenag.  £)>^f.  c.  9:  No- 
fii^iK  Vfioc  air  avoijrouc  yijorii»ii  aurt  rou  Mwinriuf 
OBTt  Toi  'Haatou  aai  rwv  Xoiirwt>  >rpi>pirri2v,  o!  tar' 

TBv  iiiao  rnifiaras,  S  iviixovvro  iKi^iiyijaav,  avy 
XP^n^ivof  roi  xrli/tanis,  UHrii  tai  aiiXi}Ti)c  airXiiv 
iptrviutai).  We  therefore  Und  at  an  early  lime  the 
notiuQ  of  a  liferaJ  inspiration  (Iren.  iii,  15, 3r"rcitueTat 
dicere  HiltbieuB :  Jesu  gcneratio  ^c  erst.  8ed  piv- 
videni  Spiritus  9.  dcpravauirra  et  praiuunicns  contra 
fraudulentiam  eorum,  per  Matthnum  ait:  Christi  gcn- 
enitia  uc  arat.'  Clemen9,raAarf.  i,7l,ed.1'ott.:  'ES  .l» 
■fpaiifiaraiv  [he  means  (he  iipd  yp^iipara,  2  Tim.  iii, 
H]  tat  auWa^iv  riiv  Siptuv  rdc  avyicHiiirai^  ypafdc 
6  nirJc  ifo\ovit,Q  ' Airon-aXot:  Storrvn'raravt  takii. 
■  Ongen,  fTont.  xxi  vt  Jer, :  **  Secundum  istiusmodi  expiK 

apicem  habere  vacuum  sapientia  Dei").  Vet  nil  these  cjt- 
pressions  represent  rather  tbe  general  rvliitious  imprcs- 
■ioo  than  the  settled  dogma ;  bence  we  And  the  ante-NI- 
cene  fathers  recognisnfc  some  of  the  heathen  books  as 
inspired,  e.  g,  the  Sibyllian  books  (Theupli.  <id  ,1  ufojl  3, 
9),  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  expresscl  views  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  all  parts  i^  Scripture  bdug  ejuaify 
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"  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  th«  represaita- 
tions  of  tbe  Scriptures  thentselvn,  as  cu  txtraenUmaif 
cJbfw  ayencg  upon  teackrrt  vkilt  ffipiiiff  vutmctiomt 
vhiiAfT  oral  or  wriOtn,  Iiy  wkick  lAfy  vtn  taugkt  tekiU 
lad  hoK  liey  liouU  arile  or  iprak.'  The  natUR,  per- 
manence, and  completeness  of  this  ins|untioa  are  mat- 
ters upon  which  ortbodox  believers  hive  diffczvd.  (See 
below.) 

II.  ThtFatt<^AtIi>tpira>ia»o/lkeB>ilt^-{Oaiim 
pcnnt  we  condetne  tbe  ir)(uments  of  Dr.  Lconanl  Woods 
in  Kitto's  CyiiopaiKa,  »>  v.,  conlining  ourselm  chiefly 
to  the  question  of  tbe  ins{aration  of  the  vnlfa  word.) 
To  prove  that  tbe  Scripluia  are  divinely  iiwiured,  we 
might  with  propriety  refer  t«  the  excellence  of  the  doc- 
uinss,  precciMs,  and  promiaes,  and  other  instnictiaDa 
which  they  contain ;  to  tbe  simplicity  and  majniy  of 
their  style ;  to  the  agreement  of  the  different  parts,  and 
the  scope  of  the  whole;  especially  to  the  full  discovery 
they  make  of  man's  fallen  and  ruined  state,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer^  together  with  their 
power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  v- 
oompanyiog  witness  of  the  ^iclt  in  belicven.  But  the 
more  direct  and  concluave  evidence  that  tbe  Scripluns 
were  divinely  inspired  is  found  in  Ikt  talimotii  of  tit 
icrilen  tktmtleti.  As  the  writers  did,  by  working  mir- 
acles and  in  ottier  ways,  sufHciently  autbenlicaie  their 
divine  c(»ami«iion,  and  establish  their  lutboiiiy  snd  in- 
fallibility as  teachen  of  divine  truth,  their  teMimnsiy, 
in  regard  to  their  uvni  ins]»ration,  is  entitled  to  out  full 
confldstce.  For  who  can  doubt  tlut  they  were  as  com- 
petent to  judge  and  u  much  diipuaed  In  ^leak  tbe 
truth  on  (his  subject  as  on  any  other?  If,  tba^we  ad- 
mit their  divine  commission  and  authority,  why  ibould 
wo  not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they  givs 
concerning  the  divine  assistance  alGmled  them  in  Ibeit 
work  ?  To  reject  (heir  testimony  in  this  case  would  be 
to  impeach  their  veracity,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

1.  The  pmphets  generally  professed  to  speak  tlu  Jtmi 
of  God.  What  they  taught  was  intnKtuoed  anl  con- 
tinued by  a  "  Thus  saitb  tbe  Lord  Tor"  The  iMd  spake 
tfl  mo,  laying."  In  one  way  or  another  Iltey  gave  dear 
proof  that  they  were  divinely  commismoned,  sod  ^»kt 
in  the  name  of  God,  or,  a>  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  tkat  God  tpalce  bf  Iktm. 

S.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  posHSMd  the  B|uit  of  wis- 
dom without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wiloesi  u>  tbs 
truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was  what  he  deflated 
himself  to  be — the  Messiab,  the  great  Prophet,  the  in- 
fallible  Teacher.  The  faith  which  rats  on  him  nits 
on  a  rock.  As  soon,  then,  as  we  learn  bow  ki  regarded 
tbe  ScripluTes,  we  have  reached  the  end  oToor  inqoiries. 
His  word  is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  cinfuUy  si- 
tends  to  the  four  Goqiels  wiU  find  that  Clirist  ertry- 
where  spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Scripture  as  tbe  word  of  God;  that  he  regarded  tbe 
whole  in  this  light;  that  he  treated  the  Scripture,  sod 
every  part  of  it,  as  infaltilily  true,  and  as  clothed  whti 
divine  authority  —  thus  distinguishing  it  fhna  ereiy 
mere  human  production.  Nothing  written  by  mui  ca 
be  entitled  to  the  n*pect  which  Chiiit  ibowed  to  Uw 
Scriptures.  This,  to  all  Christians,  ii  direct  and  incni- 
Irovertible  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  by  itself  perfectly  conduuve. 

B.  But  there  is  cleu  concurront  evidence,  and  evi- 
dence still  more  specific,  in  the  writings  of  the  aposlkL 
ParticuUtly  in  one  passage  (2  Tim.  iii,  ie\  Pud  lin  it 
down  as  Ihie  characCeriiitic  uf  "  ail  Scr^t/nrt"  that  it'ii 
ffiern  bs  tiuptratibn  o/ GoT  (Bfiliviwroc,  "<UviB«Jj 
inspired");  snd  from  this  results  its  pmfitaUeaas. 
Some  wrilen  think  Ihal  the  paw  age  ihoukl  be  notesd 
thus:  Alt  Jkarlf  iiHpirtd  Scrgiliirr,  or,  aB  Seri/frr. 
btiag  dieiirtg  infpirtd,  ii  pnjUiMe.  According  u  llu 
cammon  rendering,  inspiration  is  predicated  of  all  Snip- 
ture.    According  to  the  other, '-  "      -  ..--■.. 
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u  of  the  ubjwt.  But  tbla  rendering  iilUble  to 
'sble  olijediunB.  Far  HiiinJitxTroc  ind  u^Xi/ioc 
ue  cQCUiKte'1  br  Ebe  conjunction  mr,  and  miut  both  be 
pRdlcite«,ir  eithaoTtbem  is;  and  unlas  one  of  them 
i>  m  predicate  there  is  no  complele  Mntence.  Hendei- 
no  nmiriu  tbal  the  mode  ot  couatruction  rtlcnni  to 
'is  U  Tuiance  with  ■  common  rule  of  Greeii  synlax, 
which  nquiic*  tlut  when  two  adjectives  are  cIokIv 
Joiaed,  ai  WoiwBoroc  and  iifiXiiuis  ben  are,  if  there 
be  aa  eUipaia  of  the  aubelantivc  verb  tori,  Ihii  veib 
rnnst  be  auppUed  after  the  fanner  of  the  two,  and  re- 
gmted  aa  lepealed  after  ihe  latut.  Now  there  exiita 
pnciiel;  Hich  an  ellipna  in  the  case  before  ut;  and  a> 
then  is  twthing  in  the  conlext  which  would  lead  to  any 
exception  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound  to  yield  lo  its  force." 
He  adds  that  ■-  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Ihe  commun 
rendering,  derived  from  Che  talhera,  and  almost  all  the 
TcniDnn,  is  miM  decided."  It  cannot  for  a  looment  be 
•dmilted  that  the  apustle  meant  to  signify  that  divine 
inspintion  belongs  tn  a  part  of  Scripture,  but  nut  to  the 
whi^ ;  or  that  he  meant,  aa  Semler  supposes,  to  fumiih 

■  etitaion  by  which  to  judge  whether  any  work  is  in- 
qured  or  not,  namely,  its  utUilg.  "  That  author  pro- 
ceeds fearlessly  lo  apply  this  criterion  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testanient,  and  to  lop  off  ei(chc  of  them 
pmwiiing  the  requirite  marks  of  Irgilimacy.  Many  of 
the  Uenoan  divines  adopt  Semlet's  hypothens.''  " 
it  ia  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense  is  nut  by  any 
soggealed  by  the  passage  itself,  and  that  it  is  tilterly 
pseduded  by  other  parts  of  the  New  TesUr 
nrither  Christ  nor  anyone  of  his  apostles  eve 

■  distinction  between  some  parts  uf  Scripture  which  arc 
inspired  and  other  parts  which  are  not  inspired.  The 
dDctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted  in  the  text  under 

'  n,  and  which  is  fuUy  sustained  by  the  cur- 
"  '  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  all  lit 
KTitimgi  dmomiRatid  tkt  Scriptartt  artiHrMy  vupirrd. 
What  particular  books  liave  a  right  to  be  inchided  un- 
der this  aantd  ciajgnaiion  in  the  general  D)Hnion  of  the 
Church  is  a  question  conudeted  under  the  artick  Cah- 

ON  or  SCHPTl-RC 

111.  Tie  Sfaamr  o^/ii^'nifum.— The  taterinr prvmi 
eftbe  Spirit's  action  npon  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
writers  was  uf  course  i|)scrulab)e  (Jobn  iii,  H)  even 
themselves.   That  they  were  anueiom,  however,  of  su 
an  inHtmvce  ia  nanifnt  Hum  the  oafAoniy  with  which 
they  put  forth  their  words ;  yet,  when  they  sat  down  u 
write,  the  dirioe  and  the  human  eletnenta  in  their  men- 
tal action  were  perfertly  harmonious  and  inseparabli 
(loke  i,  8). 

As  to  the  outward  method,  "God  operated  on  tht 
minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimei 
by  audible  words,  samellmea  by  direct  inward  sugRCS- 
tions,  wmetimes  by  outward  visible  signs, 
by  the  Uiim  and  Thummim,  and  sometimes 
aod  visions.  This  variety  in  the  mode  of  di 
en«  detracted  nothing  fhnn  its  certainty.  God  made 
known  his  will  equally  in  different  ways;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to  his 
servants  that  the  things  revealeil  were  from  him."  AY 
this,  however,  relates  rather  to  mtlalioH  than  rimpli 
iaitnratian,  a  distinction  that  is  ably  nude  by  Prof.  Lee 
in  hia  work  on  the  subject. 

"  But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
known  the  will  nf  God  to  prophets  and  apostles, 
VI  jujsay  tArm  dirrctvm  m  icritinff  tkr  tacrrd  Ux 
thok  also,  then  was  ■  diversity  in  the  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimea  the  Spirit  of  (?ad  move 
guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  tfapy 
not  know  by  natural  means,  such  aa  new  doctrines  or 
pteeepta,  or  predictions  of  future  events.  Sometimei 
be  tmved  and  guided  them  to  write  the  history  of 
event*  which  were  wholly  or  partly  known  to  them  b\ 
tradition,  or  by  the  tettinxHiy  of  their  cantenporaries, 
er  by  their  own  observation  or  experience.  In  all  these 
casta  the  divine  Spirit  etfecttially  preserved  than  Ihrni 
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soch  a  manner  as  Ood  saw  to  be  best.    Sometimea 

mo\'ed  and  guided  them  to  write  a  summary  record 

of  larger  histories,  containing  what  his  inflnita  wisdom 

adapted  In  Ihe  end  in  view,  that  is,  Ihe  bene- 

Sc  of  his  people  in  all  ages.     Sometimes  he  influenced 

make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common 

o  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 

tr  experience,  or  from  spedsl  divine  teaching. 

Sometimes  he  influenced  them  lo  write  parables  or  sUe- 

particularlysuited  In  make  a  salutary  impreasion 

of  divine  things  on  the  minds  of  men;  and  sometimes 

record  nipcniatural  viaiona.    In  Iheee  and  sll  other 

kinds  of  willing  the  sacred  penmen  manifestly  needed 

apedal  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  himself  at- 

'    to  infallibility,  and  no  wisdom,  except  Ihst  of  God, 

sufficient  to  determine  what  things  ought  to  be 

written  for  permanent  use  in  the  Church,  and  what 

Iting  would  be  best  flttcd  to  promote  the 

great  ends  of  revelation," 

"  "ome  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and  difl'erent 
,  and  even  different  degrees  of  inspiration.  If 
meaning  is  that  God  influenced  the  minds  of  in- 
spired men  in  different  ways ;  tliat  he  adopted  a  variety 
of  modeain  revealing  divine  things  to  their  minds;  that 
he  piided  Ihem  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in  poe- 
try, and  in  aD  the  different  forms  of  composilion;  that 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  history,  prophecy. 
doctrines,  commands,  promises,  trproofa,  and  rxhona- 
andthatheadsptedhia  mode  of  operation  to  each 
of  these  cases — against  thia  no  objection  can  be  made. 
The  Scriptures  do  exhibit  these  diflbrcot  kinda  of  writ- 
ing anil  modes  of  divine  instroctioiL  Still  every  pstt 
of  what  was  written  was  divinely  inspired,  and  equsDy 
so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  God,  and  clothed  with  divine 
authority,  as  much  as  if  it  had  all  been  made  known 
and  written  in  one  way."  While  this  is  true  of  the 
word  as  written  or  as  originally  uttered,  it  ia  not  true 
that  all  Ihe  subject  matter  is  equally  ttvealed ;  fbr  soma 
of  Ihe  facta,  doctrines,  and  views  were  known  tn  the 
wrileis  in  their  ordinary  intelligence,  while  others  were 
specially  communicated  by  immedialo  divine  afllatna. 
In  other  words,  all  ia  oupirrd,  but  not  all  rrrraM. 

IV.  Titoriri  of  Itirpiralim.~lYtaK  may  be  concisely 
stated  thus:  (I.)  The  DrfAorfoi-,  or  generally  accepted 
view,  which  contenta  itself  with  considering  Scripture 
to  be  inspired  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  infallibly 
certntn  when  apprehended  in  its  legitimate  aense,  and 
of  absolute  aalhority  in  aU  matleta  of  faith  and  con- 
science. This  theory  has  lately  been,  with  great  pnH 
priety.  designated  as  the  dipwwiieol,  purporting  that  the 
fHwrr  or  influence  is  from  God,  while  the  action  ia 
human.  (3.)  The  myjficnf,  or  extremely  strict  view, 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
aome  of  the  primitive  Chrietian  fathers  (bnt  condemn- 
ed by  the  early  councila  aa  saroiing  of  heathenish  fiat- 
riin),  which  regarded  the  sacred  writers  aa  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit,  and  uttering  its  dicta  in  a  Fpe- 
des  of  frenzy.  This,  in  opposition  to  the  futmer,  haa 
justly  been  characteriied  as  the  meeiimienl  viiw,  de- 
noting the  pasNvity  of  the  inspired  subject.  (B.)  The 
lalihidiiiarUni  view,  entertained  by  Rationalists  of  all 
orders,  which  deems  inspiration  but  a  high  style  of  po- 
etic or  religious  fervor,  and  not  inconsistent  with  errors 

Thia  last  view  is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with 
that  of  those  who  limit  inspiration  to  such  mstlers  in 
holy  Scripture  as  directly  pertain  to  the  proper  material 
of  revelation,  i.  e.  to  strictly  rr%KiiH  truth,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  practice.  Among  English  divines,  those 
whohaveaeeertedthisformoflhcory  are  Howe  (WHhs 
Aulioriiy  n/ Scrijitvrr,\tcLrin  aiul  ix),  Bp.Williama 
tfltyfc  itct.  setm.  iv,  p.  188),  Burnet  (A  rtielr  vi,  p,  1B7, 
Oxf.  ed.  18U),  Lowth  ^Vind.n/Dif.  AmKatid  /nipir. 
n/0«(OtJA'r»rf»/oiwn',  p.46Bq.),  Hey  IJIirol.  Lrtl. 
i,  90),  Bp.  Watson  ( TraeU,  iv,  446),  Bp.  Law  (_Titory  of 
Arf^fni),Tomline  (TkfAaiy.  i,  SI),  Dr.  J.  Barrow  (Di» 
'"'9,4th  diss.),  Dean  Conybeare  (rAFo/cyKoi 
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Ltrtan;  p.  186),  Bp.  Hindi  (Intpiratiim  of  Serifiurr, 
p.  161),  Bp.  D.Wilwn  (lectura  xiii  on  A'niJaieH,  i,  509), 
Puiy  ('/>iJ«iF3r  into  Ikt  Xature  o/tke  liupiratim  of  tkt 
Apotlla,  p.  26,  £7),  and  Bp.  Blumlicid  {l.,ecturri  on  Adi, 
V,  88-90).  Others  have  even  gone  bo  far  w  Id  avow 
that  the  valae  of  Che  relif^oua  element  in  the  revelation 
wouM  not  be  leaBOied  if  tmn  were  arknowledged  in 
the  BcicntJQc  and  mieceUaneouB  mailer  which  accompa- 
nies il.  Among  thora  who  have  held  Ihi*  rorm  of  the 
theory  its  Baxter  (^Aftlhod,  ThroL  Chr.  pU  iii,  ch.  xii, 
9,  4),  TilluMon  ( IForfa,  foL  iii,  «9,  aermon  168),  Dod- 
dridge (On  I<upir.\  Warburlon  (^Dodr.  of  Gracr,  bk.  i, 
ch.  vii),  Bp.  Honjey  (»erni.  B9  on  Ecckfc  xii,  7,  Worto, 
iii,  175),  I^  Randolph  (Am.  on  Michatlii-  lalnid.  p.  16, 
IS),  Pale}>(£nd.o/6'Aru(ian(y,  puiii,  ch.ii),  Whate- 
lyliji.imDif.iBSI.Paul,w».i  and  in;  Sermau  on 
FaUvati,  p.  90;  PtaU.  of  CkriUiamts,  p.  233),  Hamp- 
den {Bm^ton  ZMf.p.3Ul),ThirIwall  (Schldeiniicher'B 
iMht,  Introd,  p,  15),  Bp.  Heber  {Bampl.  I^a.  \-iii,  6T7), 
Tbomu  ScoU  (Eua^  on  Itit^T.  p.  8),  Dr.  Fye  Smith 
(Sttift.  and  Giol.  p.  278,  237,  8d  ed.),  and  Dean  Alford 
(/•rofcff,  to  Goij).  ed.  1 859,  voL  i,  ch.  i,  S  22).  (For  other 
vrrilera  who  have  held  the  Mme  vieni,  net  Dr.  David- 
son's f'aefi,  SlatennlM,  etc,  in  defence  of  bi«  voL  ii  of 
Home's  Imlrod.  1857.)  The  inadmiMibilily,  however,  of 
either  of  theae  Umitationa  lo  inspiration  is  evident  from 
two  conslderatiDnn :  lit,  That  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves mske  no  such  discriminadoa  in  their  profenions 
of  divine  sanction;  and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  subveisive 
of  the  iboi-e  distinction  between  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion; fai,i6ij,  The  line  of  demtrcatian  between  what 
ia  important  to  religion  and  what  is  not  b  too  Hne  la  be 
traced  by  any  exponibir.  so  chst  we  would  ihui  unsettle 
our  whole  conSdence  in  the  tmthfulneaa  of  the  Scrip- 
turn,  We  therefore  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
the  cose,  nn  lev  than  the  positive  declsraticHu  of  the 
BiMe  iuelf,  to  mainuin  that  "all  Scripture  ia  divinely 


we  must,  in  the  light  of  jus) 
phrairolojiif  in  which  thcM 

oftentimes  neither  elegant  m 
impair  their  cusential  IrulA. 
lileiate  witness  may  bo  scni 
confused  in  order  uid  uuicl 


—nay, 
lalthe 

:bed  is 
ct.  Yet  this  does  not 
e  testimony  of  an  il- 
ilv  truthful,  although 
:  in  form.     Provided 
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On  the  other  hand,  within  the  boands  of  the  onbodcoi 
view  of  inspiration,  as  above  stated,  there  are  two  epi- 
theta  currently  employed  which  seem  to  border  too  cine- 
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into  account  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  meaning,  and 
this  last,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  writer,  ii  what  the 
reader  is  in  eearch  of,  and  of  which  language,  whether 
clear  or  obscure,  is  legiiimsCcl]'  but  the  vehicle.  The 
enon  imputed  to  the  Scriptures  by  certain  scientific 
men  have  accordingly  all  been  explained,  sooner  nr  later, 
as  being  merely  apparent,  and  due  to  (he  popular  style 

of  these,  such  as  the  omisvons  and  general  enumera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  [see  Gbmalooy  or  Ckbist], 

were  evidently  arpiui  faillffidlg  from  public  registers, 
which,  however  incorrect  they  may  seem  to  us,  were 
of  unquestioned  currency  at  the  time.  A  nicety  in 
itupjring  to  rectify  these  (for,  be  it  observed,  no  one  was 
lod  into  error  by  the  transcription,  sinee  the  writers, 
and,  indeed,tha  whole  public,  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
discrepancy)  would  have  been  a  far  greater  piece  of 
pedantry  than  for  a  modem  divine  to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a  quotation  of  Scripture  to  correct  an  nnimpartant 
mistranslation  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Just  so  when 
our  Lord  and  the  apostle  Paul  freely  die  passages  ac- 
cording 10  the  inexact  rendering  of  the  SepUiagint, 
and  aometiiiHa  even  make  them  the  pwnt  of  an  argu- 
ment; it  is  no  diapaiagement  either  lo  their  intelligence 
or  inspiration,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  their  apprecia- 
rion  of  the  literal}-  aptitudes  of  those  whom  (hey  ad- 
dressed.    See  ACCOX^IODATION. 


I  a  phrase  nowhere  war* 
predicated  of  themselro. 
Christ  alone  was  plenarily  inB[ured  (John  iii,  S4)  of  dl 
human  beings.  The  term  plenary  aurJioiHg  would  be 
(mi  more  scriptural  and  definite. 

2.  "  I'trbal  Inipiralion"  is  an  ei[Be»on  still  nOic 
objectionable  as  applied  to  the  RcripUirea,     For, 

(I.)  IfonliiassuGhiareineapableofinsiiiratiDa.  Tbej 
are  either  oral,  consisting  of  certain  sounds,  or  writloi, 
consisting  of  certain  marks  on  paper;  both  materia] 
ugns  of  which  a  s^nritual  deiiKnc  cannot  pmpoly  be 
predicatfld.  Thought,  ideas,  sentiments  oidy  can  be  io- 
spired;  and  this  is  really  wlul  the  theoiisu  meon.  b 
is  belter  to  say  so  plainly. 

(II.)  The  assumption  by  these  theorists  that  we  think 
only  in  words  is  plentifully  contradicted  by  every  man's 
consdousnesB.  As  children,  we  have  conceptiuns  lung 
before  we  have  words.  The  dog  that  lies  dreaming  of 
the  chase  has  ngtiil  traitu  of  thought,  but  not  a  syllable 
of  a  word.  We  are  constantly  exercising  pwcepcioni 
of  shades  of  color,  and  shape*  of  matter,  for  which  ibcre 
is  no  name.  He  mnst  have  a  feeble  power  of  consoous- 
ncHi,  or  a  mighty  power  o\-er  words,  who  is  not  often 
possessedof  a  thought  for  which  ho  pause*  tor  the  wotd. 
We  hold  the  conception  fast,  wailing  for  iu  correlative 
term  to  come.  Who  does  not  often  think  of  a  frieod's 
fvx  without  bemg  able  to  recall  his  name  7  Words,  it 
is  true,  eiuble  us  to  expreas  our  ideas,  and  generaUy 
that  expression  renders  the  conception  itself  mon  dis- 
tinct. But  surely  God  is  sbnt  up  to  no  bdcIi  neceesitj- 
in  communicating  his  mind  to  men.  His  Spirit  evai 
gives  us  thoughts  beyond  the  compaas  of  laogoaga 
(dAdXlJrn,  l{oin.viu,26;  o^pqra,  2  Cor.  xii,  4). 

(IlL)  The  suggestion  of  the  iptmima  ttrba  to  lb* 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers  is  uicompatitite  with  their 
free  action,  as  einnced  in  the  vanedes  and  even  Ucb- 
isbea  of  style.  These  are  clearly  the  Imman  elmienl, 
partaking  of  the  imperfection  and  divernty  inaepanUe 
tntm  man's  productions.  To  say  (hat  God  makes  use 
of  Ihem  is  only  evading  the  point.  He  does  not  di- 
rectly supply  them  nor  authorise  them ;  he  only  sulTeii 


the  face  of  in&del  ob- 
Equally  incoodo- 
^VG  snd  self-contradictory  is  their  method  of  diiposiDg 
of  the  objection  that  if  the  actual  Creek  and  Hetnw 
words  are  in^ired,  no  iranjdalions  can  in  any  oiniJa- 

(IV,)  Nothing  is  gaioed  by  asserting  the  mlial  the- 
ory that  t«  not  equally  secured  in  point  of  divine  sanc- 
tion and  inMible  truth  by  umply  claiming  for  the  Hoh 

staniislly  and  in  their  essentjal  import  lepmsent  (be 
mind  and  will  nf  God;  that  they  contvn  divine  ihougfals 
clothed  in  merely  human  language.  Such  is  the  obvi- 
ous fact,  recognised  by  every  devout  and  Judicious  in- 
(eiprt(er.  Such  a  view,  indeed,  gives  far  more  dignity 
(o  the  sacred  volume  than  the  mechanical  theoty  of  s 
mere  amanuensis.  It  is  the  power  of  God  in  eaitboi 
vessels  (2  Cor.  iv,  7). 

(V.)  The  theory  of  verba]  inspiration  is  <x 
ly  recent  in  the  histoiy  of  theology. 

[I.]  There  is  no  such  theory  sUIed  in  the  S< 
Scriptural  authority  would  preclude  all  citation  of  ns 
great  or  small,  among  the  tbeoli^ians.     The  paisigFs 

[2.]  ThefatherB  had  no  definite  theory  rf inspitalico 
at  aU.  Sometimes,  in  dwelling  iqion  the  perfection  of 
Scripture,  they  used  striking  llgute*  snd  strong  expRS- 
sions,  from  which  we  might  infer  a  belief  in  vetbel  in- 
spiration.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  (heir  ordiiuoy  msde 
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n  Schpton,  or  quoting  it.  and  ot  ie-  ' 

[a.)  John,tbe  pr(«byier,wlio  ii  belifved  tu  lave  been 
um  if  OUT  Lordi  duc^*,  tpetkitig  of  Maik'i  Ooapd, 
rnn  Cbit  Mark  "wrote  it  tnth  gnat  Kcuncy,  u  Pe- 
ttis inleipreter.  .  .  .  H«  comniiUed  no  miUake  when 
be  wrote  down  thing*  u  he  reoKnibered  thtm.  He 
wM  nry  anebil  ta  omit  nothing  of  what  he  had  heart, 
mAwmy  nothing  blie  in  what  he  telaled"  (EdmUib, 
IliH.  Ktda.  iii,  89). 

|i^)  JuMin  HaitvT,  after  unnfc  the  Sguie  of  the  "  lyre," 
which  ii  io  much  relied  npoii  liv-  the  ailvocatea  of  ver- 
ba] impiiation,  goea  on  lo  limit  Lie  remark  to  "ihoae 
things  in  Scripture  which  aie  neceuarj'  for  us  (o  know" 
{laM.  Ad  Grac.  %»). 

\c.)  lIelueu^  in  a  fragmeDt  on  "theatyle  of  St. Paul,'' 


'  {i.)  Clemena  Alexandriniu  Ratea  that "  Peter  having 
peaciied  the  Goapel  at  Rome  .  .  ■  many  preaent  ex- 
banedHark  to  write  the  thiug»which  had  been  apokai, 
■■net  he  had  long  accompanied  Pelar,  and  reroembered 
what  be  had  Mid;  and  when  he  hadcampoaedlheGoa- 
pd,  be  delivered  it  tn  them  who  bad  asked  ' 
(Eattbira,  llil.  F.eeln.  vi,  14). 

if.)  Origen,  fpeaking  of  the  Kpiatle  lo  the  Hebrew*, 
maarln  that  the'*  though ta  are  Paui'a,but  the  language 
briciDgt  la  Bonte  one  who  committed  10  writing  what 
the  apoade  aaid,  and,  aa  it  were,  icduod 
riet  the  thing*  ^wkttn  by  his  master. 
■R  admirable,  and  not  iorerior  to  the  acknowledged 
writiDg*  of  the  apoalJe."  Again,  speakirg  of  an  appar- 
ent diarrepancy  between  John  iihI  Maitbew.  Ungen 
■y*. "  I  believe  it  to  be  impceeible  for  those  who  u|)on 
Ihia  uliject  dirtiTt  attention  merely  to  (he  external  hi*- 
tsty.  to  prave  that  this  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
rHoodled''  (Origen,  61  JoJuam,  i,  IBS). 

(/)  ChryHMtom  remark!  <ai  Acts  xxvi,  S: "  Here  Paul 
i^Kaka  hntnanly,  and  doea  not  throughout  enjoy  grace, 
tnt  ii  permitted  to  intermix  even  hi*  own  materials." 

{g.)  AuguRine  dedans  that  the  evangeliats  wrote 
iBan  or  )eM  fully,  "according  aa  each  remembered,  and 
■  each  had  it  in  his  heart  (ut  quisque  meminerat,  e(  ut 
aii<(ue  cordi  erat);"  and  asarrt*  that  the  "truth  is  not 
bDuDd  Is  the  word>,~  and  that  the  "language  of  the 
tvangelisU  might  be  ever  ao  diflerent,  provided  their 
ikimgiu  were  the  same"  (August  JJ»  Coiitnaa  Ktangil- 
•ir.ii,]i,38>. 

[S.]  The  pniod  between  the  rathoa  and  the  scbool- 
BBi  I*  of  »  little  vaJus  in  the  history  of  theolng;  that 
it  it  hardly  wnrth  while  10  refer  to  iL  One  or  two 
wrim*  of  some  note  in  this  period  adopted  verbal  in- 
■liration,  hut  there  was  do  received  tbaoiy  of  the  kind. 
Agobard,  archhijihop  of  Lyons,  in  answer  lo  Fredegia 
|>bo  is  cited  by  Pivf.  Hairii),  asks,  "  WhU  absurdity 
faUowi  if  the  notion  be  adopted  that  Ihe  Holy  Siiirit  not 
•nif  inapired  the  prophet*  and  apoatles  with  the  kkm 
•f  Ibeir  teachings,  tnil  alto  fashioned  on  tbcir  lip*  the 
reiy  word*  Ihemselvr^  bodily  and  outwardly  (corporca 
Toba  extrlnaecus  in  ora  ilhnum)"  (Agobart,  Cwliii 
Frfdrsinm.  r.  12). 

(4.  ]  Ry  Ihe  schoolmen,  and  sabsequenlly  by  the  doc- 
Ion  ot  ihe  Chnrcb  in  general,  a  distiiictinn  was  made 
In  impiratinn  between  rrTrlalia  and  iiaitlHitia. 

[i.]  or  I  he  great  refoiraeia.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cal- 
rin,  and  Zwingiiiw,  not  one  maintained  any  such  doc- 
iriM  aalhat  of  verbal  inspiration,  while  they  all  speak 
in  iheitrongfflt  jtossibie  language  of  the  divinity,  cred- 
ibilitv,  and  infilUbilitv  of  the  sacred  writings. 

[41  It  was  in  the'Uth  centmv'that  the  notion  of 
rtfbal  inspiration,  which  had  before  only  floated  about 
horn  one  individual  mind  to  another,  look  the  shape  of 
t  diAiitc  IheoTT,  and  received  a  proper  eccleiiasiiral 
■Dctioo.  The  subject  waa  treated  at  length  by  Calovi- 
«  (Ih*  biiUr  opponent  of  QiMtat  and  Calistua).  who 
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set  forth  the  vsbal  theory  very  fully ;  and  later  writen, 
both  Lutheran  and  Keformed,  ouried  it  so  far  as  to  ex- 
i  inspiration  10  the  vowel-points  and  the  punctua- 
i.  1'hfl  farmula  Comnutu  IMrttid  dodarea  that 
Old  Tealament  "  in  Siatrvioaros,  equally  as  regarda 
consonants,  the  vowels,  and  the  votvel-poiuta,  or  at 
least  thm  force." 

oAirr^Eaily  Ireatiaes  on  Ihe  subject,  of  a 
genenl  character,  are  those  of  Quensledt,  Carpiav,  Weg- 
ner,  Lange,  Le  CleTC,  Lowlh,  Limothe,  Clarke,  Doddridge^ 
etc  which  rather  belong  to  the  iirovince  of  "Inlroduo 
tion"  (q.  V.) ;  more  explict  are  the  works  of  Bayly,  Jli- 
wjF  Dfl  IntpiraHft*  (London,  1707, 1708) :  Jaquelot,  !ji 
Viiili  tt  tlMpiralion  drt  Hern  du  V.  H  N.  T.  (Kotlerd. 
ITia) ;  Calamy,  Itupiraliim  afO.  DMJ  A'.  Tel.  (London, 
1710) ;  Martente,  (.'jlrurfums  doctrwe  it  Staas  Sacra- 
mm  jLsHo-arHBi  nupiV.  riadieia  (Jena,  1724);  Klemni, 
TlHBparoMl.  Saeronm  Lill.  aurria  (Tub.  1743)  1  Stoscb, 
De  dupliei  ApotlciL  liropnmlia,  ran  gaitTati  fun  spe- 
cial (Guelpherb.  17&I) ;  Bullttedt,  Dt  vera  S.  S.  iaspi- 
rafuMu  iiKiok  (Cohurg,  17A7  sq.) ;  Teller,  Dt  uupir.  di- 
Tvia  yalum  Samnim  (Helmst.  1762);  alto  IHii.ili  In- 
ipir,Saipl.Sne.juitinB/onMnido(iifhoa.nM};Tm- 
ner.  Bit  CiaUckt  tinsrbvns  drr  hriUgrn  Sduiji  uMer- 
sacrb  (Mitlau  and  Leipzig.  1772) ;  Jahionsky,  Ut  dia«- 
ritiarif  ScrtpUiruiii  Suetonmi  A'.  T.  [in  his  Opuic  ad. 
te  Water,  iv,  4!I>-M) ;  Wskefleld,  Ei*ag  on  Inipiratioii 
{Lond.  1781);  Meyer,  Z>r /n^nralunK  .S'.S.  (Tr.  ad  Kb. 
1704) ;  Hegelraaier,  Vi  TA'opneaMtta  tjvigat  italu  in  ri- 
Ht  tcndu  /.at.  Saff.  ituiforttu  (TuU  I7M);  Miller, 
Cmn  Ikenfmtnlia  Apottohrtim  nrc  omtjsnm/iun  ^ari 
aUguam,  mc  miamarlaiam  fuiut  (GotL  1789) ;  Henck- 
el,  /lUpirofiiMieat  Err.  tl  A  cl.  mt  vUb  rrligiimii  dammi 
nrgari  pout  dMlalum  (Frcft  ad  V.  1708) :  the  definite 
queaiioni  of  the  extent  and  character  of  inspiration, 
however,  are  ifiecklly  discusaed  in  the  works  of  Moore, 
PImarj  Impiralion  oflht  ft".  T.  (Lond,  1788) ;  Jesse,  0» 
Iht  Learmg  and  Iiapiralion  nf  iht  Apatllri  (London, 
179S);  Findlay,  Tht  i^V  Itupiralvm  iiflie  JnciJi 
Scriplum,  etc  (Lond.  1S08) ;  IKck,  KtKiji  on  Iht  Intpt- 
ration  o/lkt  Ho^  Ecriptarn  (<:birgoK,  1800:  4lh  edit. 
1840)  5  Sonlag,  Doelr.  intpiralionU  rjavpit  nilia.  kill,  rf 
ataipopaiarit  (HeidrlbcTp,  1810);  UuUo,  Vtbrr  d.gMl. 
fiHgrbang  dn  N.  T.  (Jens,  IXIU) ;  H.  FUnck,  t'lier  O/- 
fnAamng  a.  Jnipiralion  [opptned  lo  SchleicrniBch^B 
views]  (Giill.  1817);  Kennel,  I'roofi  oflotpiralvm  [N. 
T.  oompaied  with  Apocrypha]  (Lond.  18W) ;  Panj,  In- 
qairi)  inlo  Iht  Salart  and Eriivl  0/ Ihr  hifiralum  o/lkt 
Wriliv  of  Ihe  N.  T.  (!d  edit.  London,  18!2);  Macleod, 
Viiv  o/hinralioa  [gentrsl  statement  of  fact]  (dlsag. 
1827);  CaiBon,  Titoriri  0/ hipiralum  [review  of  Wil- 
■on,  Pye  .Smith,  and  Dick]  (Edinb.  1830);  Haldane,7A< 
Boott  of  Ihe  0.  and  K.  T.  protrd  lo  be  eanonUal,  and 
Ihiir  Vtrial  ftupiralion  mahtlaimd  and  titMithrd,  etc 
[a  brief  partinn  treatise]  (&tb  ed.  Edinb.  18A8) ;  Hinds, 
Bp.,  Prooft,  Nalarr,  and  EilerU  of/ntpiration  (Oxford, 
1881);  Vnttr.EitoyonlhePlenanandVniiillntiHra' 
lion  of  Ihe  Holg  ScHpninM  [»  popular  view]  {in  New 
Family  Ubraiy,  vol  ii.  Ediiib.  1834) ;  Henderson,  fiinw 
rnipiratian  [a  calm  and  judicious  treatise,  endeavoiing 
10  reconcile  tba  extreme  Iheoriea,  and  therefore  some- 
what ineonsistent  with  itself]  (London,  18SG;  4lh  edit. 
1852);  Canon,  Kitw  /■spara'ion  [striclurta  on  Hen- 
ilenun]  (Limdon,  ]aS7);  Oaussen,  Thfopntrnlit  [a  rhe- 
lorical  rather  than  logical  plea  for  the  extreme  view] 
(■id  ed.  1842 ;  translated  into  English,  F^linhurgh.  1850; 
Boston,  1850) ;  Jahn,  Ad  taatdirm  ptnimtl promul.  3p. 
S.  tf.  K.  Ten.  (Baale,  1841) ;  Lell"i^  Sur  rimpiralion 
dttprmiiri  Chritimi  (StrasbuTg,  1850);  Carson, /iv!pi- 
rorion  [violenl]  (Dublin,  1864);  her,  In^ralum  <if  Iht 
/Mg Scriplara  [an  excellent  work,  making  many  good 
distinctions,  and  giving  the  history,  but  defective  in 
arrangement  and  exactncw]  (Dublin.  1857,  2d  edit.)i 
Wordsworth,  /lupirirtton  "/  Canon  [apologetic]  (Lon- 
don, 1848, 1851 ;  PhUadelphia,  1854) ;  Lord,  PItnary  In- 
'  ipiralion  oflht  Scriplarrt  [an  extremist]  (New  Vork, 
1868);  UBaiaught,/n9n>./i/u;j:(»Kf  ^HtjIar.^AT^ 
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tura  [apotagctic]  (London,  ISSS);  BiiinenntnTi,  Tmk 
inii  AxahorUy  qf  Scripture  [linis  at  ortliodoxv, but  Tula 
U>  meet  the  contniveisy  fully]  (Kdinb.  1R64| ;  Huiiuh, 
Divine  raid  Human  Uematfj  in  Hoty  Scriplart  (Bimp- 
ton  Led. Tot  I8&S ;  prcsenU  many  pointa  clearly);  Kowt, 
Nature  and  Eilaa  of  IiHpiration  [ILmiled  in  plan] 
(London,  18fi4);  Vi'arriniftoD,  Iii^rnlioii,ilt  Limili  an! 
Efftcti  [cb idly  apologetic]  (London,  1867);  Curtia,  lu- 
nula Elimait  in  liupiralion  {  Kadonallaiic]  (N.  Y.  1867). 
Sec  also  Home, /■(rorfiKrioii,  i ;  Vfiuiia,  MiicelL  Sac.  i, 
p.262  «|.;  Tweeten, /Jajnunrit,!,  Mc23-!8;  Hill.  £<o- 
lura  on  Dicinils,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i ;  I'holuck,  in  the  Jour,  if 
Sa£.  Liit  July,  I85t,  p.  S3]  aq.  [lakea  rather  a  low  po«- 
tioD  foi  orthodoxy]  (from  the  Drntudtr  ZaUchr.  1860) ; 
8ceaiel,in  the  TObiag. Zaltdr.  1840  [takes  more  ad- 
vanced (TTound  ]  (traiuL  in  the  Bri/.  ewJ  For.  Kt.  Rer. 
Oct,  180-2);  Rudelbaeh.in  the  ZtiMhr.  f.  I.ulk.  TkeoL 
1860  {  mostly  hiatorical  ]  (InuuL  in  part  in  the  Brit,  and 
For.  Ev.  Ra.  April,  186S) ;  Weilcolt,  imtod.  lo  the  Goi- 
pth,  p.  5,  383 ;  Donaldnn,  IHn.  Chriil.  Lil.  and  Dottr. 
(see  Tktoi  Index,  vol  iii);  Werner,  Cmc*.  d.  apolog. 
polem.  Ijlter.  d.  tAritti.  TlitoL  r,  846  eq. ;  Donziger,  Dtt 
litoL  LfArt  V.  d.  Impirafion  mil  BeiieAuiu;  aufnanniff- 
faUige  SUerttindttevertAbirrvngm  e.richligenandcor- 
rtdaiBtgrigin  Cm  the  BrlEiHar.ii.  156-2*2):  Fr.de 
Rcwgemont,  Ckriit  tt  ta  limoiia  (Puis,  18a«,  "i  toU) 
[anwMa  GaoBMn  aod  the  false  spiritusliam  of  the  Strat- 
barg  schMl  of  Scherer  and  othen] ;  Lange,  Philotoph. 
Dogm.  |L  540  aq.;  Pye  Smith,  Firwt  Lintt  o/Chriitian 
ThtoL  (see  InJex:  "Scripture");  Auberten,  Die.  Rtne- 
laHan,  p.  304, 233  aq.,  245 ;  Hartensen,  CHrittian  Dogmat. 
p.  IS,  338  aq.,  402  aq. ;  Farrar,  CrMcoI  Hilors  of  Fret 
Thoaght  (aeo  Index) ;  Donaldaon,  Chriilian  OrtluKloxg, 
ch.  iii  and  Appendix  v ;  Baur,  Dogmfugadl.  (sec  Index 
toeach  voLi-iii);  Bull,  n«DlL  ii,  IS2i  Delitzsch,  £tK 
i^c«a/.p.4SS;  lidriiin,/iainpl.l.ecl.l»ii6,\iA  , 
gusti,floj»i«ijrjr*.i,ii  (see Index);  MUnarher,  A^mm- 
pacJl.ii.2l9;  KBhnis,7-A«C*tireA,p.n6;  Bickerateth, 
CAritf.dliidp.469;  Aidilo  Failh.p.iSi  aq.;  Keander, 
{7jl.Do?m.ii, 433, 4^007;  Hurst,  Ari/>afuiHt<n,p.SOOBq., 
546  aq.;  Carmichael,  TAwt  onJ  .tfcfcipA.D/^^cripftir*,  i, 
I  aq.;  Maurice,  Theatog.  Euay),  p. 314;  Kagl  iltt.  xii, 
347;  Land.  Quart.  Rec.lSK,  p.  b69;  1860,  p.  637;  1865, 
p,  860 ;  tforih.  Bril.  Rtr.  xxv,  74 ;  Slui  K.  Krit.  1869, 
p.  468;  BO.  Sacra,  1865,  p.  360,  518;  Oct,  1867,  p.  67, 
193;  1868, p.  192  aq., 816, 381;  1869,p.6S8;  IS70,p.S3; 
Cliriitian  Hrmrmhravctr,  I806,  art.  i;  Jan.  186S,  p.  606; 
1868,  p.  387;  Ckri^ian  Ezaniner,  1865,  p.  255;  Jtfrt*. 
aHOr/.  flee.  1850,  p.  500;  1855,  p.  895;  1867  and  1868, 
Dr. Haven  on  Inspiration;  1870, p.  110;  A>w  En^aniirr, 
1861,  p.  809;  1863,  p.  95;  Oct,  1867;  Wctlm.  Ret.  1864, 
p.  253,  267;  Am.  Pretb.  Rev.  1854,  p.  141 ;  1860,  p.  182: 
1865,  p.  S28,  G19 ;  OcL  1866 ; /Vnohn  «(]!.  1857,  p.  660 ; 
Bapl.  Qaan.  Rer.  Jan.  1868. 

Inspired,  the  name  of  a  sect  which  exiateil  for 
■ome  150  year*  in  Germany,  and  remnants  of  which  are 
still  ID  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Thev  owe  their 
origin  partly  to  the  French  Prophets  [see  Cakibariib], 
partly  to  the  German  Separatists  (q.  v.).  Their  name 
they  derived  from  the  fact  tha^  aside  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  they  also  beliei-e  in  an  imaiedi- 
a(e  divine  inB|uration,  affecting  the  person  in  such  a 

Holy  Spirit  manifest)  itself,  and  he  i>  therefore  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  faithful  After  the  unfortunste  conclu- 
sion of  the  religiuus  war  in  the  Cevennes,  a  lar^  num- 
ber of  these  French  Prophets,  for  the  meet  part  honest, 
but  in  whom  bodily  sufferinge  had  exalted  the  mind 
until  they  believed  themselves  directly  inspired  by  God, 
went  to  England  and  Scotland.  HoM  important  among 
them  at  that  time  were  Elie  Marion,  Duninde  Fage, 
JeanCavalier,  and  Jean  AUnut,  These  prophets  preach- 
ed a^nst  France,  and  especially  against  the  papacv, 
which  latter  they  considered  as  the  Aiui-Christ.  They 
soon,  however,  became  objects  of  suspicion  on  aecounl 
of  their  attempts  at  raising  the  dead,  and  were  expelled 
booi  the  eatablished  Episcopiil  Church.    Obliged,  there- 
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fore,  to  fbim  a  leparate  sect,  Altnnt  and  Marion,  with 
their  adherents,  connected  ihenuelvee  for  a  while  with 
the  French  Reformed  churches  of  the  Neiheiianda,  hut 
they  fuled  also  here  to  acquire  any  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  obtained  great  consideration  >niofi|[ 
the  Pietiila  and  Separatists  of  Northctn  and  Wotera 
Germanv,  and  eatablished  a^urate  con^ref^atlons  at 
Halle  (1713)  and  BerUn  (1714).  ^-rom  Halle  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Inspired  were  diaseminated  into  the  aagft- 
boring  regions,  and  communities,  composed  chiedy  <f 
Separatist  eraigranu  from  France  and  Suabia,  sooa 
formed  in  many  places.  Their  chiefs  were  E.  L.  (itii- 
lier,  at  Himbach.  near  Ilanau  (bom  1665,  t  1728);  A. 
liTOKs,  in  Frankfort;  the  saddler,  J.  F.  Uoek,  at  Him- 
bach; and  the  hermit,  E.  C  Hocbmann,  at  Schwam- 
nau,  near  BerleburK  (bom  1670,  t  172t).  lu  1716  the; 
took  the  name  of  7'ndg  In^ired  (see  J.  J.  Winkel,  Cat- 
imir,  Bielef.  1850).  Their  organizatian  was  based  od 
the  so-called  twenty-four  rules  of  true  eaoctificaiaon  and 
of  holy  conduct,  taken  mainly  frooi  an  address  uTJehaug 
A.  Griiber  in  I7IG.  Up  to  1719  they  counted  nine  of 
their  membera  endowed  with  the  giA  of  insiMrvtioa. 
In  order  to  make  proselytes,  these  travelled  through  all 
the  neighboring  district^  Snitieriand  and  Western  Go- 
many,  especially  the  Palatinate  and  Alaace.  and  cm 
vialed  Saxony  am)  Bohemia.  They  established  oia- 
munities  at  Schwaraenau,  Homringbauseii.  near  Bale- 
burg,  Himbach  and  Bergheim,  Nonnebur^,  IXldelsbeim, 
BUdingen,  Birstein  in  Wetteraw,  Anwetler  in  the  tWa^ 
inale,  Cuppingen,  Calw,  Stuttgart,  HeilbiiMUi,  Lloi, 
Hemmingen  in  Wllrtemberg,  Schaffbauaen,  Zurich, 
Beme,  Diesbach,  Amaoldingen  in  Switzerland.  In  tlie 
mean  time  the  number  oS  inspired  member!  did  not  in- 
crease, and  the  eight  died  out  one  by  one,  until,  in  1713, 
Bock  alone  remained,  and  he  continued  lo  be  the  head 
of  the  sect  untU  bis  death  in  1749.  From  that  time  the 
sect  gradually  lost  its  influence,  A  number  of  Ibraxf 
memben,  under  the  leadership  of  Gruber.  Gl^m,  Hack- 
inet,  and  other  Separatists,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Gemuintown,  Pa.  In  1730,  when  the  Honk- 
hut  movement  begun,  Rock  had  same  dUScultles  with 
his  former  friend  Zinzendotf,  which  prnvnl  fatal  to  Iba 
interest  of  the  Inspired-  He  also  had  a  long  coatrortf- 
tf  with  the  Mj'stic  Separatist  Johann  Kaiser,  who  bvl 
founded  a  Fhiladelphian  community  at  SuiUgait  ia 
1710,  and  foundd  an  Inspired  one  in  1717.  In  1745.J0 
at  Wetteraw  and  Hermhaag  bccacne  eon- 
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court  preacher  KKrapf,  of  Bauhl,  in  Alsace,  w 
eil  atlachot  to  the  cause  until  his  del 
the  celebrated  theolopans  Otlinj«er 
ihemsclvea  were  for  a  time  faniraMe  10 
After  1816  the  sect  received  a  new  impulse,  and  not- 
ganized  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Uichael 
Krausert,  a  tailor  ofStrasburg,  and  later  under  Chriiliaii 
Metz  (bom  at  Neuwied  in  1793).  but,  being  sulked  to 
severe  oppression  by  the  civil  authority,  they  emigra- 
ted, numbering  about  800,  in  1841,  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  Ebenezer,  near  Buffalo,  in  the  stale  oT  Ne« 
York.  They  established  a  community  which  siill  ex- 
ists at  that  pUce.  They  suiqwrt  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  practising  omi- 

3000.  They  have  ahn  cstaUlshed  cokinies  in  Onab 
;Bince'ie64)  in  Iowa.  The  In^ired  occupy  1 
place  midway  between  the  Sepantists  an<l  the  Hero- 
butlers.  In  their  doctrines  they  are  evangelical,  btf 
they  reject  ihe  sacraments,  and  discUim  any  rrlatin  U 
the  Evangelical  Church.  They  consider  themselTsi 
soldiers  of  Christ,  and,  as  such,  obliKed  to  lead  a  lift  a< 
ncement  and  ahni^^on;  in  their  piactice  Ibt? 
follow  the  principles  of  the  Mystic  Schwenkfdd,  J. 
I,  Weigel,  etc.  Inspiration,  they  believe,  is  always 
preceded  by  some  material  sign  or  phyaical  senatiai, 
■a  a  burning  in  the  chest,  cessation  of  breslhioft 
Inve  motions  of  the  arm^  etc,  after  which,  in  a 
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ntt  of  ntniuunbalic  Mmle,  th«  ioiplicd  pcnon  iMdirea 


a  convulnv*  motiiHW,  or  in 
bnkHi  saitciKcs,  whicb  liu«c  u«  gcoenlly  inrilatioiu 
to  ni^Auuuice  uxl  uoeiidiDeiit,  or  denunciuiodi  of  tmae 
■dnnuy.  The  cnngr^atian*  ue  goTeniHl  bj-  ■  chief 
■nd  two  elden,  aiid  the;  hold  ocraaional  conferencea  tn- 
gMher.  They  have  no  repilu  miniitry,  but  all  mem- 
bm,  or  both  text*,  are  lequired  to  coDtribula  to  the 
mDiDon  ediOcUion  b;  pnving  aloud  in  the  WMmblies ; 
headea  this,  if  an  Inipired  teacher  is  praent,  and  feeli 
ini|)(nd,  be  preichei ;  if  not,  he  reads  some  paiiagM  of 
SctipDire,  or  the  recorded  uuenncea  of  Knne  Inepired 
■BsnbeiK,  They  have  aim  a  particular  collection  of 
hynina.  Their  principal  feUivali  are  love-feana,  at 
which  preaching  ii  g^ienlly  part  of  i 
OHa  of  the  day.  Theae  fntivali  ar 
bdbtehand,  but  none  lake  part  in  them  except  thoie 
w1m>  an  pcnooally  iniited  to  do  to  by  the  Iiu[dre<l 
IcHkn.  The  week  befise  a  love-feast  is  always  a  sea- 
am  of  eepenal  fastiog,  penitence,  and  pnyer,  and  tbe 
day  preceding  it  is  sliil  more  sniclly  obaeived.  Pray- 
er. aii^(ing,  pn^hesying,  and  feet-washing  always  pre- 
mie tbe  love-feaal,  at  which  the  penona  uivited  partake 
rf  cake  and  wine.  See  H.  Giibel,  Grtck.  d,  volrn  In- 
«  1688-1854  (in  the  ZrilKAr^^ 
•,  ISM);  Schriickh,  KirckngacAidUe  i.  d. 
Biformalion,  viii,  401  aq.  i  Schkgel,  KirtkmgaMelUe  d. 
W  JakrkiaderU,  u,  div.  ii,  lOiT  aq.  t  ~ 
idadat  d.  RrUg.  ParHieieit,  p.  1048  aq. 
InatalUii.  See  Inbtallatios. 
InatAllatloa  (Low  Lat.  in  and  tIaUHni,  a  seat)  is  i 
niDie  iu  some  churches  for  the  cerenMnial  act  or  prucm 
by  which  an  ordained  roinialei  is  fonnally  put  iiitu  poe- 
ataaioo  of  hia  oflice,  and  by  which  he  i*  fijly  empowerctl 
not  alone  to  exerciae  its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  iCa  hon. 
on  and  emolumenta.  The  ceremonial  Tonn,  as  well  as 
tbe  name,  diflen  according  to  the  office  whicb  ia  con- 
feiTed,  as  rnikromialion  for  a  bishop,  mdupliim  fur  a  nun- 
iiter,  etc.  In^iUulion  in  the  English  Church,  however, 
pmpeily  i^garda  only  the  office  of  a  canon  or  prebend- 
uy.  The  word  is  also  used  generally  for  a  fonnal  in- 
troduction to  any  office.  "Though  technically  distin- 
guished in  iDOdeni  times  tram  the  act  at ordiaatioii.it  is 
virtually  included  in  the  'ordination' servicea  whene^'cr 
the  miniatfr  is  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  for  tbe 
Snc  time.  But  when,  having  beni  previooaly  ordain- 
ed, he  fiirma  another  pastoral  connection,  the  public  and 
dffidal  induction  ia  termed  nmply  an  '  installation.' " 
See  Chamben,  Cytlnp,  a.  v. ;  Walcolt,  Saerrd  -A  rchml. 
p.  3!9  (for  the  uk  of  the  term  as  osed  in  the  English 
Church);  Co*gttgal.  Quarterly,  1868,  p.  840. 

Iiwtinct,  that  power  which  acta  on  and  impels  any 
croture  to  a  particular  manner  of  conduct,  not  by  a 
view  of  the  benedcial  consequences,  but  merely  from 
a  sinng  impulae,  supposed  to  be  neceasary  in  its  ef- 
rtcta,and  to  be  given  in  order  la  supply  the  place  of 

Inatitlltio  ia  one  of  ^e  ikimea  by  which  the  ad- 

dreae*  on  the  Catechism  or  the  catechetical  instruction 
■aa  deaignaied  in  the  Christian  Church  after  the  tjme 
of  Chaitemagne.     See  Catechibm. 

Inatltctlon,  an  (aUhliihed  cnstom  or  law ;  a  pre- 
c^it,  maxim,  or  principle.  Institutions  may  be  conaid- 
atd  aa  podtive,  moral,  and  humau.  1.  Thoae  are  called 
pantite  inatitutiana  or  preccpla  whiMi  are  not  fouDded 
apon  any  reaaona  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
pvcn,  or  diacDverable  by  them,  hut  which  are  observed 
Bfrsly  because  some  superior  has  commanded  them.  i. 
Morat  are  Ibovc,  the  reasons  of  which  we  sec,  and  the 

prior  to  extetsal  command.  B.  Jlmum  are  generally 
a^ilied  to  thoae  inveniioos  of  men,  or  means  of  honor- 
■B^  God,  which  are  not  appoinled  by  him,  and  which 
<n  ntuuema  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  and  uw  many  of 
Ihemhi  I>ratettant  churchea.  8«  Butler's  Analogy,  p. 
IV.-30* 


314:  Doddridge's  Ijtt.  lect.  168;  Robinaon'e  Clavdf,  i, 

-'7:  ii,!68;  BlUTO^^eh^  Disr.  on  PoiMve  /luHtHtvai ; 

X  Hoadley's  PlaiH  A  cceml,  p.  S. 

INSTITUTION,  in  Church  Uw,  means  tbe  Anal  and 
authoritative  appojnlnient  to  a  church  benefice — more 
especially  a  bishopric— by  the  penon  with  whom  such 
right  of  appointment  ultinialely  rests.  Thus,  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church— even  after  the  ilrcfioii  of  a 
bishop  by  the  chapter,  or  his  nomouUtOH  by  the  crown, 
when  that  right  belongs  to  tbe  cnwn — it  is  only  tbe 
pope  who  confers  imlimion.  In  English  usage,  insti- 
tution is  a  conveyance  of  the  core  of  souls  by  the  bish- 
op, who,  or  whose  deputy,  reada  the  worda  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  clerk  kneels.  The  imtitutioi  vtata 
the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
duty,  who  thereupon  becomea  entitled  to  Ibe  profits 
thereof.     But  the  title  ia  not  complete  tiU  induction  (q. 

Instltutloii  of  *  Christian  Man,  also  called 
Tlu  Bithop't  Bnok,  is  tbe  name  of  a  book  contuning  an 
expoaition  of  the  Apostlea'  Creed,  the  Sevan 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tl 
Maria,  Justification,  and  Puigatoiy,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  commillea  of  prelates  and  divuiea  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  1637,  "for  a  direction  for  the  bishops  and 
clergy,"  and  lo  be  "  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  manners,"  and  a  sort  of  standard 
for  the  desk  and  the  pulfnt,  or,  aa  it  itself  expresses  it, 
for  the  clergy  "  to  govern  themselves  in  the  instruction 
of  their  docka  by  Ibis  rale,"  Some  aay  that  Stephen 
Poynet,  hiahop  of  Winchester,  wrolt  the  book  himself, 
and  that  a  committee  of  prelates  and  divinea  gave  it 
their  sanction.     It  was  called  forth  at  tbe  time  of  the 

during  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  the  time  of  tbe 
publiation  of  the  "Institution  of  a  Christian  Man' 
(printed  in  Fomailnria  e/ FaM  pvl /ortk  by  avlhorily 
during  the  Rrign  «/ Hto'y  VlIl,  Oxf.  1825),  the  Eng- 
lish Church  had  become  alienated  Ihim  tbe  Church  of 
Kome ;  at  least  king  Henry  had  hud  claim  lo  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  Church  in  by  dominions,  which  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  I&BS  had  secured  him,  and,  with 
few  dissentient  voices,  the  clergy  of  the  land  bed  sec- 
onded the  opinion  of  Parliament.  In  1536  a  convoca- 
tion,  called  "  the  Soulhem  Convocation."  published  a 
manifealo.  entitled  "Articlea  to  tlabb/tht  Ckritln  guiel- 
tint,  and  Miilif  amongr  a,  and  lo  avi^dt  conlmtioia  opm- 
ia>i«,''which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  atari ing-point 
oft  he  English  Reformation.  "But,uponthewhale,these 
articles  Iveathed  rather  the  animus  of  the  Middle  Agea. 
Thus  they  took,  on  the  doctrine  of  justiacstion,a  Courav 
midway  between  tbe  Romanists  and  the  LulheransL 
They  had  also  paid  reverence  to  some  of  the  Romish  au- 
perstitiona,  aa  the  nse  ofiniagea,  invocation  of  saints,  and 
still  held  to  tbe  doctrine  of  pnrgaiory,  which  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  eneounler  a  determined  oppoution 
from  the  more  radical  reformers.  To  represent  more 
truly  the  real  deelres  and  c^inions  of  the  English  Church, 
the  Bisbopa' Book  was  launched.  It  discussed  at  length 
the  Romish  superstitiona  which  the  Southern  Convoca- 
tion had  aanctiuned,  and  declaml  against  a  further  ad- 
herence U)  them  1^  tbe  English  people.  They  also 
held  that  the  fabric  of  the  papal  monarchy  was  alto- 
gether hutnan  ;  that  ita  growth  was  traceable  partly  to 
the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  Roman  emperun,  and 
partly  to  ambitions  artifices  of  the  popes  themselves : 
that  Joat  aa  men  originally  made  and  sanctioned  il,  so 
might  they,  if  occanon  should  arise,  withdraw  from  it 
their  confidence,  and  thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which 
all  Christians  must  have  alood  aiiierior  to  the  Middle 
Ages,"  See  Hardwick,  RrfurTaaiiai,  p.  202 ;  Collier,  K<r- 
da.  Hitl.o/£iisiand,uaio  \Sa7. 

InatmotloiL     See  Education. 

InBttnment  C^S,  hit',  orXov,  general  ntroes  to 
any  inpjnwwf,  rraicf,  etc).    SeeMusic;  Abmob. 

Itubumantal  Mn>lo.    See  Ui;bic. 
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INTERCESSION 


InatTumaiitain  pRoU.    Ac  the  pax  tmm  <q.  v.) 

in  racred  mua,  Clie  celebnnC  of  Lhe  mui  givei  U  the 
docon  the  ki»  or  peace,  which  the  Utter  gives  to  the 
lubducoD,  uid  then  il  is  cruumitted  aticceniveljr  le  the 
other  inferior  clergy  pienenl.  Knee  Innocent  Ill'i  lime 
it  a  customary  to  uae  for  Uiia  purpoaa  an  image  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  which  ie  handed  to  the  different  cler- 
gy (br  the  purpow  of  bestowing  nptHi  it  the  kin  in  token 
of  brotherly  lave  (such  are  also  used  at  the  corona^on 
of  Roman  Catholic  princes),  and  the  image  ia  therefore 
called  instranoitum  ptKu,  ^^the  instrument  of  peace," 
See  TktoL  Unit.  Lex.  ii,  410. 
ItunfflatioiL    See  Exoncm. 

Inanlinl  (u/nnifen)  is  an  old  name  hy  which  the 
monks  who  belonged  to  the  bi 
iiland  of  Lewis  were  kikown. 

Intuit,  or  nich  a  iraatoNDt  of  another,  in  word  or 
deed,  as  to  express  contempt,  is  not  deflnitely  taken  cog- 
nizance of  in  the  Mosaic  law;  only  the  reviling  of  su- 
periors is  forbidden  (Eiod.  xiii,  28),  yet  without  any 
special  penalty  attached.  The  severity,  however,  with 
which  disrespect  lowarda  saoed  perwns  was  punished 
appears  from  3  Kings  ii,2it  sq.  There  also  occurs  men- 
lion  (Psa.  xiii,  S ;  xxxviii,21)  Lam.ii,l&:  Matl.xxvii, 
BE>)  of  gestures  of  maliciooa  mockery  (wagging  tJie  head, 
ex-l  ;''>n).  Insult  by  abnrire  words  (Matt,  v,  iZ, 
poni ;  Bee  Raca)  or  stroke  (smiting  on  the  cheek,  Job 
xvi,10;  Malt.  T,  S9;  John  xviii,  22;  x>x,8;  pulling 
the  eats,  spitting  upon,  HatC.  xxvii,  nO,  etc)  was, 
in  later  law,  pnnished  by  fine  (Mishna,  Babn  Kmn- 
aer,  viii,  6 ;  comp.  Malt,  v,  22),  as  also  iu  Human  law. 
For  a  marked  public  affront  which  Herod  Agrippa  I 
received  at  Alexandria,  see  I'hilx,  ii,  622.     See  Cou»- 

Intentiai),  "  a  deliboate  nation  of  th«  win  by 

which  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish  a  certain  act :  first, 
taking  in  roerely  the  act;  secondly,  taking  in  also  the 
eonaequeoces  of  Che  acL  An  action  may  be  done  with 
a, good  intention,  and  may  produce  bad  results;  or  it 
may  be  done  with  a  good  intention,  and  produce  good 
residla.  It  may  also'be  done  with  an  evil  intention, 
and  yet  good  results  may  follow ;  or  with  an  evil  inlen- 
lion,  producing  evil  results.  As  a  question  of  monis, 
therefore,  the  intention  with  whii^  anything  is  done 
really  determines  the  quality  of  the  action  as  regards 
the  person  who  doea  it.  It  is  not  possible  that  it  should 
always  determine  the  course  of  social  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rewards  or  punishments ;  but  it  may  mostly  de- 
tfirmine  the  verdict  of  consdenee  respecting  the  good  or 
evil  of  an  act,  and  has  doubtless  a  luge  place  in  the  di- 
vine judgment  of  them.  No  intention  can  be  good, 
however,  which  purposes  the  doing  of  an  eril  action, 
although  with  the  object  of  eecuring  good  raulla;  nor 
any  which  does  a  good  action  with  the  object  of  pro- 
dueingevilrcsulia."     See  Ethics  ;  Uohal  Skhsk. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  imrntiim  of  iht 
priett  is  held  to  be  eoential  to  ihe  valid  celebration  of 
the  sacraments.  This  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  in 
its  lllh  canon  (Sese.  vii) :"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  in 
ministers,  while  they  effect  and  confer  the  saciameiits, 
there  is  not  required  the  inmtwn  at  least  of  doing  what 
the  Church  duos,  let  him  be  anathema."  The  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  main,  was  advocated  and  set  forth  by  popes 
Hanin  V  and  Eugenius  IV  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
contiuT.  So  abused  has  this  principle  generally  become 
in  the  Komin  Catholic  Church,  that  by  its  consequences  : 
it  must  be  declared  lo  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the ' 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
inrincerity  of  the  actor  reduces  the  act  to  a  mockery 
and  a  sinful  tritting  with  sacred  things,  the  Church  of 
Koine,  by  ibis  decision,  "exposes  the  laily  to  doubt. 


tism  was  null  and  vmd  for  want  of  the  inlenticio."  The 
Church  of  England,  to  tqwdiala  this  pervene  doctTue, 
in  its  !6ch  Article  of  Keligion,  declarea,  tberelaR^  that 
the  unworthiness  of  ministers  does  not  hindei  the  sAa 
of  sacramenla,  ■*  fcnsmuch  as  they  do  not  Ibe  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  miniato  bjr  hit 
[and  therefore]  we  may  use  their  miiualiy 
hearing  tlie  word  of  (iod  and  in  recrivini;  tlw 
nls.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Chriat'a  Mdinanee 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  Che  grace  of  God's 
gifts  diminished  from  such  as  by  laith,  and  rightly,  do 
reoeive  the  sacraments  ministved  unto  thcoi,  whidi  be 
effectual  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  pfnnisp,  al- 
though they  be  minisliaed  by  evil  men."  See  Staan- 
tan,£'cdu.Z>H'.  p.a98;  Blunt,  TAcd/.  i>iA  i,  S51 ;  and. 


ItatU.  TluoL  (ed.  1861),  ii,  386  sq. 

In tarcalaiy  Fralta  is  a  (em  in  Ihe  Romu  Cath- 
olic Church  [»  the  revenues  of  an  eccleuaadcal  botdlcc 
accnung  during  a  vacancy.  In  the  xiivth  Son.  of  the 
Conndlof  Trent  (c.  IB,  D«  Rrfarw.;  e.  1  and  3,  X.  Zli 
prtdiaid.  d  digma,)  it  was  decreed  that  whalevo-  the 
deceased  ecclemaslic  had  really  earoed  was  apaitof  tbc 
property  of  Che  deceased,  but  that  the  renwinder  shouU 
go  either  to  his  successor  in  office  or  to  the^brsca  «^ 
Hetia,  or  to  him  who  is  Co  appoint  the  BQCceaaar,  and  to 
provide  in  the  interim.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
these  funds  are  transferred  to  SDcirtiee  of  widows  and 
orphans,  or  are  used  for  some  benevotoit  objects  in  tin 
Church.  See  Welier  und  Wclte,  Kirtkat-Lrx.  v.  673; 
Aachbach,  Kircluft^.  ui,  496;  ThroL  Dmu.  Ltx.  ii, 
110. 

lutarcBlBiy  Sffooth.    Sea  Calkndak. 

IntereOHlon  (73^,  {vtivIk)  is  the  act  of  mtei^ 
position  in  behalf  of  anolher,  to  plead  for  him  (Isa.  liii, 
12;  lix,  16;  1  Tim.  ii,  1).     See  Auvocatk. 

INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST.  This  reToa,  in  a 
general  sense,  tu  tnjr  aid  which  he,  as  peipelua]  Higb- 
pfiesi,  exMnds  to  those  who  approach  (iod  oonfidiiv  in 
' '  n  (Heb.  iv,  16;  vii,  25-27).     He  ia  also  reinwDUd 

offering  up  the  prayers  and  iHaises  of  his  peo^ 

ich  become  acceptable  to  Qod  through  him  (Ueb. 
xiii,  IB;  lPelerii,&;Rev.viu,S).  Of  the  incetcaaaon 
of  Christ  ¥re  may  observe  that  it  is  righteous,  Irr  il  is 
bunded  upon  justice  and  truth  (Ueb.  vii,  S6;  1  Juhoiii, 
i),  compassionate  (Heb.  ii,  17;  v,  8),  perpetual  (Heb. 
'ii,  2S),  and  efficacious  (1  John  ii,  1).     See  Heuiator. 

Inlercession,  in  the  sense  of  supplication,  was  not  sp 
propriate  to  the  office  of  the  Hebrew  high-priest;  he 
was  the  presenter  of  sacrifices  on  accoonl  of  wia,  and 
made  inCcrceesion  or  atonemenC  by  ^mnlding  the  blood 
if  victims  before  Jehovah :  this  gave,  as  it  were,  a  voia 
o  the  blood.  Hence,  if  we  attach  a  ^lodal  idea  lo  the 
erm  *^  intercesnon,"  as  applied  to  the  worb  of  ourgkri- 
High-priest,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  eqairalenl 


.  propitu 


>d  of  Jeaos  a( 


exalted  St 


!,  imply, 


hesitation,  ai 

rament  at  the  tiand  of  a  priest  in  whose  pietv  and  sin- 
nrity  the;  have  not  fuU  confidence.  If  a  wicked  priest, 
for  instance,  should  bapciie  a  child  wichout  an  iawaid 
Btentwn  (o  bapdie  him,  it  would  Jbllow  that  the  bap- 


?nce  and  sacriHce  as  ever  valid  and  el 
the  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  perfect  holinea  and 
eternal  happineas,  of  all  who  sre  truly  penitent,  believ- 
ing, and  obedient.  Hence  bis  inlercession,  or  bis  acting 
as  high-priest  iu  the  heavenly  world,  was  tepitseotfd 
by  the  Hebrew  high-prieaC's  entering  into  the  moa 
holy  place,  on  tlA  annual  day  of  aBnenwDl,  with  the 
Itagrsnt  incense  burning,  and  with  the  sacrificial  bkod 
which  he  was  Co  sprinkle  upon  Che  mercy  scat,  over  the 
ark  of  Chfl  covenant,  and  before  the  awful  symbola  of 
Jehovah's  prcsovce.    See  UiaH-PHiEn'. 

"The  need  id  an  intercessor  arose  ftom  the  kss  of 
the  right  of  communicHi  with  tied,  of  which  Adam  ns 
deprived  when  he  sinned.  Before  Che  UH,  Adam  WM 
the  high-priesC  of  all  creation,  and,  aa  >uch,privilegedlo 
hold  free  incarcourae  with  Cod ;  aixl  this  privilege,  lest 
by  Adam,  was  naCOted  in  Chriat     Until  the  lUnaa  of 


INTERCESSORES  e; 

a  a  temporaiy  pranBao  «u  madfl  for  roin'a 
»  with  Uod  in  tbs  ucriflce*  of  Ihe  p«tri»reh«l 
■gf,  ud  tha  ccrenwiUH  of  the  Manic  ritiud;  but  lU 
tbttK  wen  ibadowi  of  the  prienly  function  of  the  Son 
of  GoA,  vhiefa  ootnmciuwi  ttom  the  liinfl  when  ha  of- 
hnd  up  hiBBFlf  u  ■  maiUct  on  tha  <jam.  Ths  inter- 
eeMon  of  CbriM  u  tbc  cxerdw  of  hij  piitMly  office, 
which  i«  eaititi  on  antiniullf  in  hemvcn  (Rom.  viii, 
M).  He  wu  flOed  to  beoomc  oui  high-|>ri«M  by  the 
unioo  of  bis  divine  and  hiunan  nature*  (Hcb.  vii,  ia; 
In.  liii,  Uy  His  uunhood  enable*  him  to  ptud  no  our 
behalf  u  the  repnaentalive  of  human  natuie,  and  w  to 
eympathue  with  those  need*  and  thoae  eonowi  which 
tequire  hb  intrnwrione,  that  be  oDers  than  np  es  one 
moM  deeply  intercMed  in  our  weliiu«(Ueb.iv,ia).  Hia 
pricMhood,  monorer,  requim  en  offering,  and  it  u  Hill 
hi*  human  nilim  whicb  rumiihea  both  the  Tictim  and 
Ibe  prieet.  Hi*  Godliead  renden  that  ucriBee  en  in- 
Tmlnable  offning,  and  hit  inteiceeeion  ail-efltoual  (Hcb. 

TKTERCESSION  OF  THE  HOLT  GHOST.    Men 

Uift  to  hinuelf,  Kimetinie*  aa  ■  mediator  to  benefit  an- 
other; be  may  be  nid  to  intercede  for  another  when  he 
put*  woidi  into  the  suppliant's  mouth,  and  direct*  and 
prampt*  him  to  uy  what  atherwiae  he  would  lie  unable 
to  *a}',  or  to  aay  in  ■  more  pereuaaive  manner  what  he 
might  intend  to  aay.  Ttie  inteiceanon  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii,  !6)  i*  euily  illuatnited  by  tbii  ad^i- 
tation  of  the  tens.  See  Paiuc[.ktk  ;  Imvocatioh. 
INTERCESSION  OF  SAINTS.  In  addition  to  the 
•Hona  of  CbriM,  and,  indeed,  thaC  of  angel*  Uke- 
e,  Roman  Catholica  believe  in  the  elBcac;  of  the  iti- 
le  Virgin  and  the  aainla,  who,  however,  ■■ 
tbey  Hate,  do  Dot  directly  intercede  for  men  with  God, 
bo(  with  the  Saviour,  the  untew  One,  who  alone  ha«  the 
eas  of  the  King  of  the  universe.    See  Invocation  of 

IntvrceMOria  or  Intarrftntfitis  was  the  name 
of  offlcen  pecnlisr  Co  the  African  Churrh,  who  acted  aa 
UDDponr;  iDcnmbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  fbr  the 
time  being  petfonoed  the  epiaoopal  fuDCtJona.  It  was 
tbcii  doty  to  take  measoree  for  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  ■  bishop.  To  prevent  abuses,  whicb  had  be- 
oooie  ptevalent  by  either  choosing  incompetent  success- 1 
on  or  by  protracting  the  election  uf  a  new  prelate,  b 
Cooiicil  of  CanliagB  in  401  foiitade  ttie  tenure  to  con- 
liiui*  longer  than  me  year,  and  also  any  successton  to 
the  temporaiy  occupant.  See  Farrar,  Tlttml.  Diet.  a.  v. ; 
Wakoti,  Soend  A  rrkaolagg,  a.  v, ;  Kiddle,  C*ru/.  A  nliq. 
P.X1S. 

Intoldlot  (mlmKelmH,  m.  ceMnrii'wiu  dinni  irffi- 
eH,  a  pralattrioii  of  religious  ofllees)  is  an  ecdcaiastical 
~  9  or  pmslty  in  the  Rotnan  Catholic  Church,  oon- 
in  tbe  withdrawal  of  IheadminiitiatiDn  of  certain 
ent*,  of  the  celebration  of  public  wonhip,  and  of 
rrice.  There  are  three  kinds  of  in- 
1 1  loctU,  which  affect  a  particular  place,  and  thus 
id  all,  without  distinction,  who  reside  therein ; 
only  itltd  a  person  or  persona,  and 
wbkh  reach  this  perton  or  persona,  and  these  alone,  no 
matter  where  fbmid;  and  mifn/,  which  affect  both  a 
place  and  Its  tnhaUtants,  so  that  the  latter  would  be 
boDnd  by  the  interdict  evai  outside  of  its  purely  local 
Umil*.  But,  as  the  interdict  ia  odentimea  inHided  on 
tbe  dcrgy  alone,  it  ia  olwaya  atrictly  interpreted,  so 
tkat  one  iinpoaed  on  ■  parish,  etc.,  iloe*  not  take  effect 
also  oo  the  eltrgy,  and  vice  vena  (compare  FerTBria,  art, 
ii,  t).  The  interdict,  like  the  ban  (q.  v.),  may  be  in- 
flicted by  legal  order  (imrrrlKfiim  iijBir),  or  procured 
by  ecdwdaalical  Judges  (at  tantnr).  The  reasons  for 
tnllicting  this  ecclenastical  penally  are  various;  most 
■EeBOally  they  are  the  abolition  of  Church  immimitiee, 
JJT^ieft  towards  ecckBosticsl  authority  or  commands, 
■id  tbe  effects  are  generally  the  pnibibitionof  adminia- 
a,  of  holding  public  worship,  and 


9  INTERDICT 

the  denial  of  ChriKian  burial ;  yet  varioos  modiBcAt 
have  been  frequent.  Thus  Alexander  III  permille 
1178  the  odminiatntion  of  the  ssaamenC  of  baptist 
children,  and  that  of  penitence  to  the  djdng  (e.  11 
"  .-.      -     .  ll,X.  De pmit.  el  m 
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v,  II). 


ronflnnalion  and  preaching  (c  4S,  X.  Dt 
Km.  eaomm.  v,  69,  a.  ISOtl),  as  also  penitence,  with  tome 
teetrictions  {c  11,  X.  Dtpiniil.  v,  88,  a.  13U;  c«mp.  c 
M,  De  iml.  txcopm.  in  vi),  the  silent  burial  of  the  cler- 
gy (c.  II ,  X.  dt  v,  aS),  and  to  convent*  the  observance 
of  the  canonical  houn.  without  Mnging,  and  the  reading 
of  a  low  mass,  which  was  in  the  following  year  extend- 
ed also  to  the  bishops  (c  ifi,  X.  Dt  pririlrgiit,  T,  83,  a. 
121E).  But  to  this  wt*  appended  tbe  condition  that 
the  panir*  under  excommunication  or  interdict  should 
not  be  present,  (hat  the  doon  of  the  churches  should 
remsin  kwked,  and  no  bells  be  allowed  to  ring.  Boni- 
face VIII  went  further,  and  allowed  tbe  celebration  of 
public  worship  with  open  doors,  ringing  of  btlla,  and  in 
tbe  preeence  of  the  excommunicated  parties  on  the  oo- 
caaions  of  the  Nativity,  Piaster,  Pentecost,  and  the  A»- 
eenaion  of  the  Viri^in.  Yet  such  of  the  interdicted  and 
excommunicated  as  did  not  come  to  the  altar  were  to  be 
excluded  (c.  'H,Dr$eKi.  exeotHm.  in  vi  [v,  II]).  Martin 
V  and  Eugene  IV  extended  this  to  the  whole  octave  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Coita*.  IvgabiU,  an.  1«9,  and  Ctml. 
ExetOepHttmim,  an.  USB,  in  BullaT.  Magiam,  \,  808, 
8SS);  and  Leo  X  to  the  octave  of  tbe  festival  of  the 
Holy  Conception.  There  were,  moreover,  other  special 
regulations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other  orders  of  monks  (Ferraris,  art.  vi,  no.  16).  In  the 
xxvlhSe^on  of  the  Conndl  of  Trent  (fitp.li.Dt  nya- 
larAmi)  it  was  decided  that  the  regulan  generally  were 
to  observe  the  interdict,  as  had  alnody  been  command- 
ed by  Clement  V  (c.  1,  Clein.  Dt  tttt.  txromm.  v,  10^ 
ConciLVienu.  181 1). 

The  right  of  pronouncing  the  interdict  is  vetted  in 
the  pope,  the  provinciil  synod,  the  bishop,  with  the  as- 
sent of  tbe  chapter,  and  even  without  it  <c  9,  X.  £<  hit 
qua  jlu»t  a  majori  parte  eapiiidi,  iii,  II,  Coelestm  HI, 
an.1190;  Clem.  l,/>snif.  nrr.  dt.  ConcTrid.  cit.  See 
Goniolei  Tellei,  c.h.yi.I>e  <au«rt.  no.  «).  The  inter- 
dict can  be  withdrawn  by  any  conferaor  when  it  ia  par- 
ticular and  personal,  not  reserved.but  applying  to  minor 
points  (c.  29,  X.  Dr  trni.  exf.  v,  89,  Innocent  IH,  anno 
ilher  interdicts  are  to  be  withdrawn  by  those 
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>,  dek^tee,  oi 


superiors  (see  Ferraris,  article  viii).  The  fnndtmenial 
principles  of  Ibe  interdict  are  yet  in  vigor  in  Ibe  Roman 
Church  (see  Benedict  XIV,  Dt  fytiod.  diofc.  lib.  x,  cap. 
1,  §  &  aq.),  but  it  has  not  been  exercised  to  its  full  ex- 
tent aince  Ibe  ITlh  century.  As  late  as  1606  Paul  V 
pronounced  it  against  tbe  Republic  of  Venice  (see  Rirg- 
ger,  Dilt.  dr  pmilenliu  it  pattU  errl  Vienn.  I77S,  J  76 1 
and  Schmidt.  Thetaunajuru  tcel.  vii,  ITS),  and  partic- 
ular interdicts  src  still  in  frequent  use,  as,  for  instance, 
the  nlrrdietio  mgrtmiM  n  tcrbiiam,  the  defense  for  lay- 
men to  enter  tbe  Church  (c.  W,  X  Cc  ml.  txcomm.  v, 
89,  Innocent  HI,  an.  \S\b;  c  30,  ««/ .  in  vi;  v,  11,  Bon- 
iface Vm,  etc).  The  Council  of  Trent  (S««s.  vi,  cap.  1, 
in  Jim.  (fe  rrf.')  pronounced  this  pimisbment  sgainst  the 
bi^ops  and  srchhishops  who  neglected  the  commend 
to  reside  in  their  dioceee.  To  it  belonga  also  the  frua- 
tio  a  dirin',  touching  the  use  of  tbe  bells  and  organ 
(c  66,  X.  Dt  apptUar.  ii,  38,  Innocent  III,  an.  1318 1  c 
IB,  §  1,  X.  fie  i^dojudirii  ord.  i,  SI,  Innocent  HI,  sn. 
1815;  c  S,  Ml/,  in  vi,  and  i,  16,  Gregor.  X,  an.  1274  ;  c 
B.cDdL  BonifacVHI),  as  *  public  mourning  of  the  Church 
(c.  \i*,  Demi,  namvn.  in  \i,  I,  ib.  BDnifac^1H). 

Hiitory. — The  lime  when  the  interdict  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Chorch  ia  not  generally  known;  but 
it  is  usually  traced  lo  tlie  early  disdjdine  of  public 
penance,  "1^  which  penitents  were  lor  a  time  dehured 
from  the  privilege  of  presence  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.'*  Instance*  of  it  are  met  with  in  -rtry  eariy 
lime*  (*ee  c.  8,  Can.  v,  qn.  vi  [Cmx.  AgaA.  anno  6061 


•ad  to,  11,  Cui.  zvii,  qn.  iv  [Panil.Som.'i.ttc.    Comp.  IVottsUntawsnneveTUidcaaftiidafHHiwUUaplH, 

■lad  tionulei  Teliez,  cap.  &,  X,  Dt  coHturl,  i,  i,  no.  19).  and  only  an  apparvU  reconcUutioa  «u  dhcud:  k  n- 

Butic  wtt  not  until  (he  Middle  Agex,  ihc  dayt  oTMiper-  ally  KUled  no  quMioa  at  all,  aaliattad  naitliCT  patty,  ml 

Milion,  when  the  mind  was  in  ■  ooDditiDn  dilBcult  fix  Hnallv.  ■*  Luther  had  pmlicCfd  beTr—  '*"     - 
na  of  roadem  id 


o  general  use  a 


■a  fuUy  to  roaliae  < 
d  (HuiUhmeaE  can 
a  wMpon  of  the  Cbnrch  agaioM 
dvil  inroada.  In  1136  Ivo  of  Cbaitna  calla  it  yet 
i^iiM.  9i)  "remedium  inaolitum,  ob  ■oam  niminun 
novitatem ;'  and  at  tho  Synod  of  Limoges  in  1301,  Che 
fbllowing  reaolntion  was  pa«aed  at  the  aeiond  aeaaion; 
"tim  de  pace  aequicverint,  ligale  mnnem  temm  Le- 
■novicenaein  publics  exconimuDii:aiiane :  eo  videlicet 
nwdo,  ut  nemo,  nisi  clericiu,  aut  pauper  mendicans,  aut 
peregrinus  adveiiiena,  aut  bfana  a  iHmaUi  et  infra  in 
toto  Lemavidno  aepeliaUu,  nee  in  aliiun  epiacapaCnm 
ad  aepeliendum  portetur.  Diriniun  offidum  per  omnes 
•cdealaa  lalenter  agatur,  et  bapttamua  petentibua  tribu- 
•Oir.  Circa  horam  tertiam  signa  aoncnt  in  ecdeiiia 
ooinibug,  M  omnea  proni  in  fadam  pteeea  pro  tribolatio- 
na  et  pane  fondant.  PisniUntia  et  viaticum  in  exitu 
Dnirtii  tribuatur.  Altaria  per  omnea  eccleaias,  sicDt  in 
PanuccvB,  nudentur;  et  cruces  et  ortuunenta  abacou- 
dantur,  quia  aigniim  lucliis  et  tristitiai  omnibus  mt.  Ad 
miaaaa  tantnm,  quas  unuaquiaque  uuerdutum  Januis  «c- 
deaiarum  obaenlis  feoerit,  altaria  induantur,  et  iteram 
post  misaaf  nudentur.  Nemo  in  ipsa  excommunicatione 
nxorem  ducal.  Nemo  alien  oaculum  det,  nemo  clerico- 
lum  aut  Iaioonim,velbabitantium  vd  tranaeuntiun),  in 
toto  iMDovicina  oamem  ccmedat,  neque  alios  dbos, 
quam  iUos,  quibua  ia  Quadragewma  ve«ci  licitum  est 
Nemo  clericorum  aut  laicoruoi  tondeatur,  nequc  ndatur, 
qnonaque  districti  prindpea,  capita  populoium.  per  om- 
nia sancto  obediant  condlio"  (Mama,  ColL  Comiftonim, 
lix,  Ml  J  Du  Freane,  s.  t,  [nlerdirturo). 

The  looet  remarkable  of  the  inurdicts  nnce  the  llth 
century  were  those  laid  upon  Scotland  in  IISQ  by  Alex- 
ander 111  ■  on  Poland  by  Gregory  Til,  on  occasion  of 
the  murder  rf  StaniiUns  at  the  altar  in  107S;  by  Inno- 
cent III  on  France,  under  Philippe  Angustus,  in  ISOO ; 
and  on  England  under  John  in  1209.  Sm  Neaoder,  Ci. 
HiMl.  iii,  451 ;  Milman,  £<ifM  CArwMmtiy  (see  index) ; 
Riddle,  IJitlonf  nf  Ikt  Papaa/,  ii,  S3  aq.,  et  aL ;  Janus, 
/■<»»  and  Canittal,  a.  aS9;  Heizag,  Rtal-Eieaam.  n, 
70i«q. 

InUreat.    See  Usury. 

Interim,  the  name  of  certain  fonnulariea  or  conft*- 
Uona  of  faith  obtruded  upon  tba  Beformer*  by  the  on- 
peror  Chtries  V.  They  were  to  called  because  they 
were  only  to  take  plac«  in  the  mtrrim,  till  a  general  coun- 
dl  should  dedde  all  the  points  in  queation  between  the 
Protestants  and  CathoUo.  Ttwre  war«  three  of  such  for- 
mularies. 

I.  The  Ixterim  or  Ratibbon  (Ac^mitiir^).  Nn- 
merous  conferencea  had  been  held  by  both  paniea,  i.  e. 
tbe  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  after  the  formation  of 
the  "League  ofSni'dkidd"  (1531).  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation. Aa  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  writer  uf  our 
own  days  (Janus,  Popt  and  Cotmcii,  p.  309|  mjb,  "  It 
wH  long  before  men  (in  Germany  and  generally  on  this 
ndeof  Che  Alpa)  giaaped  the  idea  of  the  breach  of  Church 
communion  becoming  pemianaiiL  The  general  feeling 
was  BtUl  so  far  Church-like  that  a  really  free  council,  ta- 
int of  papal  control,  was  confidently  looked  to  for 
«  purifying  and  uniting;  the  Church,  though,  of 
coone,  views  difeted  aa  to  the  conditions  of  reunion, 
according  to  personal  porition  and  national  sentiment." 
A  oonference  was  finally  appointed  and  hdd  at  Worma, 
under  the  leadership  of  Melancthon  and  Eckius,  accord- 
inj;  to  appointment,  by  Charles  V,  and  aflerwards  re- 
moved to  Batiabon,  where  the  diet  met  (IMI).  Here 
Pflug  and  Gropper  Ogored  prominently  by  the  side  of 
Eckiua  on  Che  Koman  Catholic  nde,  and  Bucer  and  Pia- 
Ivrius  by  the  udc  of  Helancthon.  The  Koman  Catho- 
lics now  conceded  that  tbe  communion  of  both  kinds 
eouldbeadnuniMeredtoall;  that  the  questiao  of  ucer- 
dotalceliUu7wasarnovitalimpon«iica,el«.;  but  tbe 


„  0*,'  laid  Lather, 
referring  to  Ibe  schemes  of  those  wba  tboogbt  that  the 
dlffdvncea  between  Roman  Catholica  and  Pnittauiit* 
might  be  made  up  by  auch  confereneea, '  we  shall  out 
envy  the  succeas  of  their  labors;  they  will  be  the  fiat 
who  could  ever  oonrert  the  devil  and  reconcile  him  to 
Christ  .  .  .  The  sceptre  of  Che  Lord  adnitaofoobeod- 
ing  and  joining,  but  must  remain  Benight  and  na- 
changed,  Che  rule  of  fUth  and  practice.' "  Charlea  V,  de- 
termined to  secure  Che  ratiflcacion  of  (be  points  of  sgiee- 
menC  entered  into  at  Katisbon  by  a  naci.iikal  coundl. 
forhade  the  Protcaunts  to  argue,  in  Che  mean  lime,  on 
Che  contiDverted  pmnts,  or  to  dispoae  in  any  way  of  Ifae 
property  of  the  churchea.  They  pntcMed,  buwcvo', 
and  went  on,  rega/dleaa  of  Che  interim. 

II.  TiiB  AuoBBiTBO  ItrTKRiM.      After  the  dnk«  of 
Alva,  Chiough  Cha  treachery  of  Manrice  of  Saxooy. 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  Protestants  at  the  baltfe 
of  Uuhlberg,  and,  by  the  overthruw  of  the  Smalkakl 
league,  the  emperor  had  brought  them  helplesa  at  hii 
feet,  Oiaries  V,  seeing  that  the  pope  had  not  aetsd 
accordance  with  his  wishes  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
dded  to  attempt  by  still  other  conferenoea  to  leonili 
the  two  contending  parciesi  oraC  leaat  "to  keep  matios 
until  the  final  verdict  of  chat  mcumeiucal  cwncil 
which  constantly  vanished  in  the  distance."     For  thai 
,iurpOM  he  called  the  three  divinn,  viz.  JuUns  Pflug, 
bishop  of  Naumburg;  Hichwl  Hdding,  titular  birtiop  of 
Sidon ;  and  the  Proccatant  John  AgricoU,  pte^dker  lo 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  agree  npon  a  seria  </st- 
Bs  concerning  the  piunls  of  religian  in  diipate  be- 
en Che  Catholics  and  Proteatanla.    The  -oootroveftsl 
pflintswere,  the  slate  of  Adam  bdbre  and  after  his  Ul; 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Jeaus  Christ;  tbe  justifi- 
cation of  sinners ;  cliarity  and  good  works  i  Ibe  confi- 
dence we  onght  to  have  in  God;  that  mr  ains  are  le- 
mitted ;  the  Church  and  its  true  marks,  its  powK,  it> 
authority,  and  ministers ;  the  pope  and  bishops ,  the 


.;  the  n 


and  prayers  for  the  dei 
of  their  discnsBons  was  Che  agreemen' 
twenty-six  arlides.  These  the  emperor  tnlKpitiid  u 
the  pope  fbr  his  approbation,  and  sent  copiea  of  tbm 
also  to  the  electois  of  Saxony  and  of  Brandenban;,  ml 
to  other  evangelical  princes.  Bat  both  the  pope  and 
the  German  theologians  refused  to  adhere  to  Cbeai. 
The  emperor  next  had  them  revised  by  two  DoannicaD 
monks,  who  made  several  allerBtions,  and  Cbey  wot 
then  ptoniulgaled  as  an  imperial  consCiCution,  ailed  lit 
"Interim,"  wherdn  he  declared  thaC  "it  was  bis  will 
that  all  his  CaCholie  donunions  abonU,  Ibr  the  futan,  ii- 
vioUbly  observe  Uie  euatoma,  statutes,  and  oriinsnua 
of  the  universal  Church :  and  that  tboee  who  had  sep- 
araCed  themselves  from  it  Aonld  dther  reunite  tbeo- 
selves  lo  it,or  at  leaac  oonf arm  lo  thisconstitutiiin:  ana 
that  all  should  qiuecly  expect  Che  dedaiotit  of  Che  gen- 
eral coundl ;"  andit  wBspnbliabedin  tbediKoTAiQs- 
bunt,  May  16, 164B.  To  the  Protertant  dergy  it  gnU- 
ed,  for  the  time  being,  the  right  of  the  maoiDinutl 
state,  and  to  the  Beformed  laity  communicn  cf  both 
kinds,  ttwas  truly  aslandardoffuthpatfbnhbylbe 
emperor  independent  of  Booie,  as  the  pope  relhtcd  Is 
sanction  it:  andm  the  face  of  tbe  tntter  comptaioulhit 
came  to  him  Chat  the  power  and  property  oftbeChsrd 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Its  present  poaseeson,  In 
showed  Che  pope  that  he  too,  like  Hmy  VIII,  endil 
regulate  Che  conadences  of  his  satjtcla,  and  pRScritx 
Cheir  religions  fsicb.  The  elector  <J  Menta,  quite  «■>- 
Irary  to  the  wishes  of  the  oCber  members  of  the  DiM. 
and  of  tbe  people  there  reprteeoted,  announced  lbs  ac- 
ceptance of  Che  interim  by  the  rtates,  and  it  wai  tnue- 
qoeotly  declared  law,  and  primad  in  l^tin  and  ii  G*' 


Hupkiaed  of  tbe 
i>  ths  PcDlMUnt^  whiU  the  Prolo- 
tant  princH  (JohnFradcrickofttuioDy,  theUndgntveof 
Hcne,  tbe  mmrgnva  John  v.  KUMnit,  ibe  elcctot  Wulf- 
gaSR  V.  ZmibrUdicD)  declined  uiUvdudug  iE  in  their 
Mau*:  the  anly  |iriiic«a  who  MibinitMd  la  it  were  Ihe 
•lector  of  Bniidcnburg,  tbe  eJeetor  of  the  PiielioilA, 
the  CDODt  of  WUrtcmbag,  and  the  dtiee  of  Augibuig, 
Halle,  etc  (the  latter  by  oompuluun). 

III.  Tmk  Leifuo  InTKBiM. — The  LathenD  theologi- 
4Be  openly  declared  they  would  not  nceive  the  Augiburg 
jntoim,  tUeging  that  it  le-talabluhed  popery:  aonie 
cboae  rathet  to  quit  Iheir  chain  ottd  llvingi  than  tn 
■nbecribe  it.  Calvin  and  aeveial  othoa  wrote  againit  iL 
On  the  other  nde,  the  onperor  wm  k>  isveie  igainsl 
tboaa  who  rafuied  to  accept  it,  that  he  diifianchiud  the 
eitiea  of  If  igdetwig  ami  (JonKance  for  their  oppoMtion. 
Uoat  impoitanl,  howevei,  tiir  the  PiDlolant  caiiee,  and 
impoaMbla  tor  Chaita  to  pan  unheedul,  wai  the  oppo- 
Btion  againat  (be  Aogsburg  interim  by  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ooy,  wbo  denied  the  right  of  Ibe  elector  of  Henti  to 
give  binuelT  the  approval  to  an  act  that  demanded  the 
concuneDce  of  the  auiee  directly  and  not  indirectly. 
To  forti^  himself  more  alrongly  in  hia  poaition,  Mau- 
rice entmi  into  oarmpondenoe  with  MeUncthon,  and 
called  a  council  of  ttalo  atid  of  prominent  theologians  at 
Leipzig  and  other  eitiea.  In  the  conference  at  Leipzig 
it  woa  decided,  Sept.  ii,  1548,  that  the  Augiburg  interim 
ooutd  not  be  accepted.  Yet,  for  fear  of  incuning  the 
dtqileamre  of  the  empoDr,  a  mmpTomiM  wai  eflbcted. 
In  a  nriee  of  leeolntiani  which  were  adopted,  they  ad- 
nitteal  ■  great  part  ol  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremaniala. 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  ■)»  the  power  uf  the  popei 
and  bifbope,  but  yet  well  guarded  (!)  the  creed  of  thr 
RcfcraKia.  These  reaolvet  of  tbe  conference  were  pub- 
Uabed  aa  the  Lriptig  Inlerim,  Dec  32.  I5M.  S 
quently  it  wa*  divided  into  a  Itaaer  and  greater  Inl 
The  fint  waa  baaed  on  leeolntiona  paand  at  the  a 
ance  of  CeDe,  and  waa  publlahed  hy  an  edict  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  thi*  uhinalely  became  the  baoii  of  the  j 
rr  lyipiig  fmletim.  It  was  prepared  by  tlelanotban, 
Rber,  Bogcnhogen,  Major,  and  prince  George  of  Alt' 
hall.  ItreMmedsomeRomanCatholicpnctieeaid' 
ed  that  mao*  should  be  celebiaud  with  ringliig  of  bdla, 
lighted  taper*,  and  a  decorated  altar,  accoinpuiied  by 
^ging.  and  be  peifonned  in  Latin  by  prieMe  in  o 
•eals-,  that  the  flors  mtoaicn  and  psalms  should  be  sung 
according  to  the  custom  of  each  i^ace;  the  old  ftMivi  ~ 
of  Mary,  etc,  were  re-oubliihed,  and  meat  forbidden 
Fridays  and  fastMlayi,  eic  Theee  deciaions,  which  w< 
ptooiulgated  in  March,  1M9,  met  with  much  oppoaili 
in  Saxony,  yet  they  were  strictly  enforced,  and  auch 
miniaUn  as  refnaed  to  submit  to  the  interim  wei 
poaed,  a*,  far  instance,  Flacius  of  Wittenberg.  The  Ut- 
lo-  then  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppoang  party, 
called  by  Ihe  partisans  of  the  interim  Adiaphoiisti.  See 
AniArHOiuc  CoirrBOVERST.  Anolher  tieacherous 
tion  of  Maurice,  which  seemed  bis  servioe*  anew  to 
Befonosa,  nndid  all  the  worh  already  acoompliihed  by 
Charlee  V;  "and  while  Henry  II  was  winning,  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  empire,  the  delunre  title  of  eooqnemr, 
Cbarlee  fbund  himaelf  reduced  to  tbe  hard  necearity  of 
lit u  ring  all  that  hia  croaked  policy  had  for  so 
ycara  bcoi  derotcd  lo  extorting."  In  IfifiS  the  d 
waa  net— arily  reroked,  aixl,  by  the  transaction  of  Pa«- 
•V.AngnM!,lM3,ridlHberIynf  conscience  seem 
alltbeLntbctaastatca;  and  Sept.  SI,  1&&fi,at  the 
of  Augibirg,  waa  Anally  confirmed  the  right  uf  the  ttates 
and  otiea  of  the  Augsburg  Coofenion  (q.  v.)  "  to 
Ibe  pnctiocB  of  their  relii^nn  in  peace."  Compare 
Hcnxel,  fitiu  Gadaeilt,  voL  iii ;  Robertaon,  Charkt  V 
(Harper's  edit.),  bk.  ix,  (specially  p.  877  v\.:  and  aee 
Biack,  Ofter  d.  Inlerim  (Lei{n.  1737,  gvo) ;  Hinh,  Uik, 
d./iMrna(LpclT63);  Buampatai,  GaeA.  d.  S^  Par- 
ttritm,  p.  ll*a  *q.;  Schrdekh,  Kirtiaigack.  i.d.Rt/.- 
i«,«74aq.,68a,e8eKi.)  ZdCsokri/l/ AOf.  (Jkcof.  1888,  p. 
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Ml.)  Arit  and  for.  fnn^  A*Je«,  IMS,  p.  6S1 ;  Lea, 

Hi4l.o/Sa<KniolalCtlibaCf,p.aiKi.;  Hardwick,  Af/l 

matioit  (>ee  Ind.)  i  Pierer,  (/aw.  La.  t.  r.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Intaimedlat*  Btktft,  a  phnue  employed  to  de- 


The  candition  of  the  soul  after  death  onnot  bat  he 
sub|ect  of  intense  concern  lo  every  thooghlful  mind. 
Pagan  philosuphers  hare  groped  m  the  dark  for  some 
clew  lo  guide  their  aapirationa  after  immortality,  but 
hare  at  best  attained  only  lurmiaea  and  c(inJecHire& 
Uf  all  the  milliiHiB  that  have  croMed  the  dread  gulf 
which  aeparatea  time  from  eternity,  none  have  ever  re- 
turned to  bring  tiding*  of  what  befell  them  the  moment 
after  they  launched  from  tbe  shorea  of  mortality.    Kev- 
elacion  alone  baa  cast  a  ray  across  the  mighty  void,  and 
light  hot  gradually  grown  clearer  and  more  penetra- 
g,  until  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  no  longer  left 
any  measure  to  doubt  whether,  <-  if  a  man  die,  he  aholl 
live  again."    We  rest  assured  tjiot  not  only  shall  the 
al  nirvire  the  shock  of  diesoludon,  bat  the  body  also 
all  eventually  Jmn  it  in  an  endless  reunion. 
Still  the  qoeatioa  recurs.  What  will  be  the  internal 
ite  and  what  tbe  external  circumstances  i^  the  spirit 
during  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ? 
Rnpecling  tlii*  little  is  deSnitely  aoid  in  the  Scriplnrta, 
and  it  ia  thenfoie  left  for  ^wculotion  In  fill  up  the  lack 
of  information  on  this  interesting  theme>  guided  by 
such  hint*  aa  are  casually  thrown  out  by  the  lacred 
writeis,  and  such  considefationa  aa  the  oacertained  n»- 
Enre  and  destiny  of  man  aJTord. 

I.  The  popular  sentiment  or  belief  of  Chriatiani — ex- 
pressed rather  in  the  form  of  hope  than  as  a  theory — 
appears  to  be  that  the  righteous  enter  heaven  inmidi- 
iilks  after  (hey  pwe  away  from  this  world.  Such  paa- 
ssge*  aa  the  Saviour's  declaration  lo  tbe  dying  lhie( 
"  TKu  dag  Ihou  sholt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  and  Ibe 
paiaUe  of  Dives  and  L^iarus,  are  thought  espedally  lo 
support  this  view ;  and  hence  believen  have  fearlessly 
cast  themselve*  into  the  arms  of  death,  expecting  lo 
awake  the  next  moment  in  the  full  realltiea  of  everlast- 
ing ghay. 

Now  we  would  not  ^  all  the  world  deprive  dying 
aainta  of  a  particle  of  the  consoUtion  which  the  Gospel 
is  designed  to  yield,  i»r  is  it  any  part  nf  our  present 
purpose  to  weaken  anticipaticms  of  the  future  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  any,  however  sanguine  and  impatient.  But 
the  known  truth  that  a  long — probably  immense — in- 
terval of  time  will  elapse  between  the  decease  of  Chris- 
tian* of  the  present  age — and  certainly  of  past  eentnriea 
— and  the  revival  of  their  bodies  at  the  genatal  Judg- 
ment, is  sufficient  to  prove  thst  they  do  not  instantly 
pass  fh>ro  the  Church  militant  to  the  New  Jciuaalem 
shove.  Let  us  calmly  and  logically  coijnder  what  may 
be  ascertained  as  to  the  experience  and  snitoandings  of 
the  MnJ  ttuiing  thia  intermediate  period.    See  Immob- 

Tbe  lo(Hc  calk  for  a  volume  ratber  tlian  an  eiaay, 
and,  oa  we  mu«  be  brief,  we  make  hM  two  other  pre- 
liminary remarks.  The  first  ia  that  we  have  not  space 
here  to  diaenae  the  above  and  kindred  pasaagea  of  tbe 
New  Testament;  but  we  direct  the  reader  lo  pnfeaaed 
commentaries  for  their  expodtion,  and  the  solution  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  conten^g 
ounelves  here  with  simply  observing  Ihst  they  are  figu- 
rative in  their  phiaseology,  and  that,  whatever  they 
may  mean,  they  cannot  be  intended  to  contradict  the 
fact  of  a  real  space  between  desth  and  the  resurrection. 
Our  other  prefatory  remark  is.  that  as  this  is  legitimate- 
ly dehatable  groond,  no  essential  item  of  creed  or  or- 
thodoxy being  involved  in  it,  ve  ought  not  to  incur  any 
odtMm  tkeologicum  of  unsoundness  in  the  &ilh  should 
■      prising  cr     ' 
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Idtilned  very  diBTenat  viewi  on  this  aibtect,  u  will 
appear  bmn  thp  fallowiog  cnamentkon  of  opinioQi. 

II.  The  theory  of  ■  stiU  of  ifapp,  iiueiuilnlilj,  ot  od- 
coDMaoumen.  It  vu  Uogbt  m  euty  >■  A.D.  S48  by 
the  AnbUa  TbnetopaychilHi,  wbom  Orit{en  combalsd. 
It  wu  thonght  In  be  held  by  pope  John  XXII,  and  wu 
diMppiaved  by  the  Univeraty  of  Paria  and  pope  Bene- 
dict XIL  It  wai  iBvived  by  the  Swim  Anabaptiile  un- 
der the  name  of  F^/chipaiaijiciia,  and  ma  oppoied  by 
CalviiL  And  in  Later  times  it  haa  been  started  anew, 
ilk  a  form  more  or  leas  distinct,  by  John  Uejn,  Wetatetn, 
Sulier,  Koahird,  and  Whately,  and  by  a  new  sect  in 
Iowa.  The  defanden  of  a  state  of  nneopsdomaMS  prO' 
duca  such  lexta  aa  Pu.  xrii,  IG;  1  Then,  iv,  li.  In 
opposition  an  dted  2  Cor.  v,  81  PhiL  i,  S3;  Hatt.  xvii, 
S;  LukexTi,98;  x]dii,4S;  ReT.Ti,9. 

JIL  The  Iheoiy  of  Purpaloiy.  That  Qnist  praached 
to  the  •ouli  detained  in  Uadee,  as  the  patriarchs  or  oth- 
en,waB  held  in  the  2d  and  Sd  centuries  by  Justin,  Iic- 
nwis,  TertaUian,  and  Clem.  Alexandrinus.  It  wis  sop- 
poeed  to  be  warranted  by  I  Pet.  iii,  19;  Acta  ii,  87; 
Rom.  1,7;  Eph.iT.  9;  Malt,  xii,  31.  The  idea  of  a 
porgUorial  Are  is  more  or  lees  obecurely  hinted  in  the 
writings  of  Clem.  Alexandriniu.  Origen,  and  Augustine. 
But  the  complete  scheme  owea  its  paternity  to  firegory 
the  Great,  who  propounded  it  aa  an  article  of  faith, 
al<Mig  with  inleroeaBoiy  masses  for  the  dead;  finding  1 
auppceed  warrant  in  2  Mace,  xii,  46.  In  oppoaition  U/ 
the  nation  of  a  Purgatory,  it  may  be  said  that  it  ia  a 
flctioQ  borrowed  from  paganism ;  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
reason  and  common  sense;  that  it  ia  contradictory  to 
ezpreas  Hnrtions  of  Scripture  (Heb.  xii,  23 ;  Rev.  xiv, 
13 1  xxii,  II)  i  tbat  it  is  >abvendTe  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trinea  of  the  Gwpel,  tbe  atonement  and  juatiHcatian  by 
faith  in  Christ ;  that  it  robs  the  Chrisliaa  of  ei'angel- 
ical  peace  and  consolation ;  and  that  it  waa  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church.  Even  Augustine,  when  he  pray- 
ed for  the  increase  of  his  deceased  mother's  happineaa, 
denied  theexiatenceofany  middleplace.  (SoalsoClem. 
Rom.  Ep.  i  ad  Car.)  The  article,  "he  descended  into 
hell,"  was  not  admitted  into  the  Apostles' Creed,  nor  those 
of  the  East,  until  the  6th  century.  It  appeared  flist  in 
tbe  CreedoT  Ariminum,  A.D.Sa8,  and  in  that  of  Aquil^ 
A.D.3S1  (BuHnus,  Ai  SgnAol.).  See  Wilson, /Uufro- 
Uoiufnm  ApotL  Falkert,  p.  108.    Comp.  PuBaATOsv. 

IV.  The  scheme  of  a  middle  or  inl«medtata  plaoe,  or 
place  of  resL  This  is  a  different  idea  from  tb*C  of  an 
intermediate  state,  meaning  by  the  latter  only  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  happinees  apart  from  the  yet  unraised 
body.  It  is  affirmed  that  judgment  is  not  pronotmced 
tilt  the  last  day ;  but  this  is  denied,  1  particular  Judg- 
ment pasNng  on  each  individual,  and  his  place  being 
aasigoed  him,  upon  his  death  (Ada  i, S3:  Lukexvi,!Si 
xxiii,  4J )  3  Cor.  xii,  3, 4).  It  ia  said  that  no  one  la  peiw 
fectly  holy  when  be  dies,  but  only  auch  can  enter  heav- 
en. In  reply,  it  is  contended,  aa  in  the  Westminster 
Calechiam,  tbat  there  ia  a  distinction  made  between  be- 
ing perfectly  hdy  and  perfectly  bleased,  the  fint  Wking 
|dace  at  death,  the  laltei  only  at  tbe  resurrection  (Heb. 
xii,  23).  It  is  allied  that  the  Scriptures  favor  the  no- 
tion (John  iii,  13;  XX,  17;  Acts  ii,  84;  Heb.  xi,Sff(; 
In  which  it  is  replied  that  these  texts  are  dubious,  and 
neutraliied  by  o^era  positive  and  unequivocal  (Jobxiv, 
12^  a  King*  li,  1 1 ;  Actsvii,59;  Rev. xiv, 2-6 ;  Tii,14>. 
We  proceed  to  render  this  theory  more  definite  by  pro- 
posing our  own  view  of  the  aubjecL 

1.  In  the  Aist  place,  we  lay  it  down  aa  an  axiom  that 
■  diiembodied  or  pure  ipiril  ii  nKOiarHy/itedJrim  all 
lie  rdationi  of  wpace  of  which  we  are  lerreatiiallv  cog- 
niMnl.  The  external  aenees  are  locked  up,  because 
their  physical  organs  are  absent.  Such  a  spirit  may, 
for  aught  we  know — and  perhaps  this  position  is  the 
more  prQbable_bc  open  to  intercourse  with  other  pure 
spirits;  doubtless  it  is  at  least  accessible  to  the  divine 
Spirit,  from  whose  influence  nothing  material  01  imma- 
terial can  he  veded ;  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of 
any  int«rcourae  or  catmection  between  it  aiid  the  prea- 
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of  Gonmunicatini,  aa  far  as  w 
en  the  link  between  the  aool  and  the  body,  md  tbm. 
fore  between  the  aool  and  all  bodiM.  What  new  a- 
padtiee  may  by  that  act  be  derehiped  irifMi  the  anal, 
what  new  relatione  created  with  other  Immaterial  be- 
ings, or  what  realixation  ofiieweoDceptio(ia,weDfcoune 
know  not ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  naaon  to  aoppoee 
any  such ;  but  if  we  would  not  utloly  coofouDd  mind 
and  matter,  or  unconaciooaly  clothe  the  departed  ^lita 
with  Bome  ethereal  form  of  body,  we  are  bound  to  ooo- 
clude,  from  the  total  diversily  and  even  couliariety  of 
their  propettiea  and  attributes,  that  a  dead  man  is  reaBjr 
dead  to  eveiytbing  pertaining  to  time  and  aenae. 
Thia  cuta  up,  root  and  branch,  all  those  impmHooa — 
bare  even  gone  so  br  as  to  claim  them  as  sciesi- 
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petSMia  and  the  S[tftita  of  th^  deceased  friends.     The 
eommon  aense  of  enlightened  Christianity  bsa  loa|C 
stamped  all  such  stories  with  the  just  au^moa  (rf 


who  have  indulged  themselvea  in  Iheae  fandea  have  al- 
ways diverged  t^arda  insanity  or  materialisn. 

A  disembodied  spirit,  Iherefore,  prior  to  the  restm- 
tion  or  its  physcal  organism,  is  incapable  of  any  i^tbe 
material  joys  which  imagination  ia  wont  to  aaaooate 
with  the  full  idea  of  the  heavenly  staler  We  must 
carefully  exclude  from  its  experience  during  that  inler- 
Tal  everything  tbat  grows  out  of  our  mundane  Dotiona 
and  present  eitonalicie^  That  these,  and  moR  than 
theee,  will  be  rcalored  on  tbe  consummatioo  of  its  blisa 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  of  ilB  final  abode, 
we  are  abundantly  assurvd  by  the  symbols  and  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testamoit;  but  the  soul  moat  wail  [v 
these  enjoymenta  until  its  bodily  couileipsirt  shall  have 
been  raised,  spiritualized,  perfected,  and  immoitaliioL 

We  may  go  further  than  this,  and  declare  that  nnia 
of  the  now  known  and  verbally  de&ied  relationa  in  point 
of  location  are  predicable  of  tjie  departed  soul ;  in  otbo 
worda,  it  is  not  io  any  particular  assignable  jiaa  while 
in  that  state.  The  instant  it  quits  the  body  it  poaemes 
no  local  habitatiDn.  Its  poatioD  tannot  be  deletmined 
aa  to  space,  for  it  has  no  mete*  or  ' 
of  contact  with  viulde  objects.  It  can 
to  be  somewhere  nor  nowhere,  nor  yet 
simply  exists — like  f^od,  but  not  inlini 
heaven  be  1  locaUty  (and  the  existence  m  sonte  pan 
of  the  universe  of  the  Redeemer's  actual  body,  as  wdl  at 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  besides  the  ooncurmrt  fig- 
ures of  the  whale  BiUe,  lead  us  to  oonclode  that  it  is 
such  as  well  aa  a  slate),  then  certainly  the  disenbodied 
•[dtit  cannot  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  aa  being  Am 
any  mace  than  elsewhere.  Thi^  we  admit,  ia  an  ab- 
straction ;  bnt  we  are  speaking  of  a  men  abatnctiM ; 

ble  acoarding  to  our  earthly  nadona — than  a  aool  with- 
out a  body. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  lliat  the  soul  has  thus  kM 
any  of  its  essence  or  inherent  power*.  It  remams  in  ril 
these  abeolute  and  intact,  a  ventahle  entity,  a*  tn^ 
sucb  as  any  qiiritual  being,  or  aa  when  muled  to  the 
body,  or  indeed  as  the  body  ilBelT;  but  it  i*  shut  within 
itself,  and  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  its  own  nslure. 
All  that  we  are  now  demanding  ia  that  it  ahall  no  Idi^it 
be  viewed,  and  treated,  and  spoken  of  onda  the  omdi- 
tians,  and  aasociations,  aiul  term*  of  an  diaesit  cofpcni- 
ty.    Theee  have  no  meaning  whem  ^iplied  (0  it,  «xc(f< 


It 
In  sheet,  if 


2.  In  the  second  place,  it  follows  thai  Ae  tail  cm 
hart  no  cogmiamx  0/ fJkn  paitage  o/ fine  while  Ihus  dis- 
embodied. Time  coniuita  of  the  seqnsice  of  evfot^ 
and  all  means  of  knowing  the  transpiration  of  ibeae  are 
excluded  by  the  very  sui^iosition  of  the  present  cae, 
T^me,  moreover,  is  measured  by  the  alcemationa  of  nat- 
ohjects,  and  these  are  also  abnegated  here.  II  is 
evidently  imptaaible  tix  tbe  iaohled  ^liiit  to  he  at  all 
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nut  of  the  flight  of  boon,  Munni,  or  igai.  To  It  "  ■ 
■>■'«'— "^  vevs  are  u  one  daj'' — both  alike  muppreni- 
Ur.  Tbe  naif  ctuoge  it  could  eiperienn  would  be  Lhe 
wiiiBiiiii  of  ils  own  ideas,  and  tbese — if  comparable 
far  aocb  a  pnrpoae  with  our  pieaent  aaaodationi  of 
tluaght,  which  an  Kke  chorda  played  upon  by  every 


INTERNUNTIUS 


How  ■eldoTD  do  we  Ibinli  of 
tlw  lapse  of  time  during  our  dreamt,  which  aObrd  the 
■warat  parallel  to  tbe  atate  we  ore  oonaiderfog;  and 
how  wide  of  a  tme  eatinatc  are  we  when  we  chance  to 

Some  notable 

egrtgimiB  miscalculation  of  time  by  dreaming  pergona, 
tbowing  that  in  deep  they  ha^ 
ihtcrraining  it,  but  that  they  protract 
to  nut  lhe  humor  of  the  dream.  Much  more  would 
Ihii  be  true  with  the  disembodied  soul,  which  has  eren 
Itsi  oppntunilf  or  occauon  (o  review  ita  course  of 
Ibooghta  for  aoch  a  pmpoae,  or,  indeed,  u>  take  any  note 
oftlieir  rmpjdity  or  tediouaieia  of  laccesooii.  We  c»n- 
dnde,  therefore,  that  lit  tnlermtdiart  ttale  ttHl  patt  to 
dfl  ill  la^ecti  a4  rai  inlaid,  and  that  none  will  be  awaie 
of  the  iBigth  or  the  interraL 

Thu  is  in  accordance  with  ■  remarkable  paauge  of 
Soiptuie — about  the  oiJy  oiw  where  the  subject  is  di- 
Kctlj  and  Uleralljr  touched  upon — and  this  but  indden- 
lally,  in  answer  apparently  to  a  query  that  had  been 

Ofitioaa  peraong ;  for  the  Scriptures  are  very  chary  of 
inliinaation  on  sucb  abatmae  points.  Paul  (ells  us  ex- 
pn^y  (1  Theaa.  iv,  16, 17),  "  We  [or  those]  which  an 
iliTc  and  remain  unto  the  [final]  coming  of  the  Lord 
AaU  m<  pnctde  ["prevent"]  them  which  are  asleep. 

cangtat  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds"  He  is 
■poking,  it  is  tine,  of  the  reaunection  of  (he  body,  and 
it  is  with  reference  W  this  that  he  uyaone  class  of  saints 
shall  not,  anticipate  another  in  that  reward;  but  his  lan- 
guage implies  that  none  shall  have  any  advantage  in 
pesnt  of  time  over  the  rest,  and  this  would  not  be  true 
if  some  must  pass  long  c«ituria  of  waiting,  while  oth- 
ns  are  tnnalated  suddenly  IVom  earth  to  heaven.  No ; 
it  will  all  be  equalized :  Noah,  who  died  thousands  of 
yean  ago,  shall  not  seem  to  "himBelf  to  pass  any  longer 
period  of  expectation  in  the  grave,  or,  rather,  in  the 
^srit  world,  than  tbe  last  aaint  that  Is  interred  Just  as 
Gabrid'a  tmmp  shall  reawaken  hii  undecayed  corpse, 
or  than  those  who  then  shall  be  living  on  the  globe. 
Tbis  tbeoiy  meets  and  harmonlaes  aU  their  cases,  and 
rindkales  tbe  divine  impartiality. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  view  may  likewise  be  de- 
lived  from  tbe  slmultaneouflieea  of  the  general  Judg- 
ment. We  iQTely  are  not  t4j  suppose  that  any  will  re- 
main cycles  of  aeea  in  the  other  world,  whether  happy 
It  having  their  destiny  as  yet  fixed, 


t  appro 


_to  the  same  plane  of  til 


iquently  may  Justly — 
individuals— be  depicted  ai  judged  U^tber.  The  hour 
uf  Christ's  three  predicted  comings — in  vengeance  on 
Jews— in  the  artide  of  death— in  the  final  scene— 
thus,  although  really  distinct  events,  become  identical 
"  speech,  and  be  is  Justified  in 
aUnding  to  them  aU  in  the  same  breath. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  however,  as  above  inti- 
mated, (A«  iMtrmrdialt  Mtalt  vill  mt  be  a  ptriod  of  an- 
contdoiaiiai.  This  might  be  hastily  inferred  from  lhe 
insolaticHi  of  the  s)diit  trom  all  sources  of  external 
knowledge  and  impmnon.  But  it  has  still  left  to  it 
the  whole  inner  world  of  thought  snd  feeling:  memory 
is  busy  with  the  past,  and  hope  is  active  with  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future ;  the  dinct  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  an  by  no  means  denied  during  this  expec- 
tant period,  and  none  can  tell  how  greatly  these  and  all 
the  liaegoing  emotions  may  be  intensifled  by  tbe  rapt 
stale  of  the  disembodied  sotd.  Examples  like  those  of 
Paul  "  caught  up  into  the  third  heavens,"  of  Termcnt 
in  a  prolonged  fit  of  ratakfi^,  and  of  others  in  similai 
extraonlinaiy  slates  of  spinlnal  elevation,  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  far  such  an  abreption  of  bodily  func- 
tions is  calculated  to  enhance  the  perceptions  of  celestial 
verities;  but  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  wen  real- 
ly experiences  in  the  flesh — although  Paul  Kcma  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  not  actually  "  out  of  the  body,"  and 
St  least  intimalea  that  auch  mental  exaltation  would  be 
poeaible  if  be  were  released  trma  earth ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, not  strictly  in  point  as  pnof.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  obaervation  and  experiment  show  thst  all  tem- 
porary collapae  or  extinction  uf  the  bodily  functions— ai 
by  accident  or  disease  affecting  the  brain  or  nervons 
centres — ia  attended  by  uippreeaian  in  tbe  same  degree 
of  tlie  mental  facultiea;  but  these,  again,  are  aymploms 
occurring  imder  the  Joint  telations  of  soul  and  body,  and 
therefore  no  sure  indications  of  what  might  take  place 
Accordingly,  we  fall  back  upon 
ar  native  aspuntions, 
confcmnable,  as  we  think,  to  tbe  teachings  of 
revelation,  that  the  soul,  immediately  alter  passing  out 
of  tbe  body,  enlCTs  upon  aciHidilionof  consaoushappi- 
nns  or  misezy,  according  to  ita  previous  fitness  and  hab- 
its. In  a  word,  we  see  no  reason  why,  when  set  free 
from  oonnectiiHi  with  the  body,  the  ifiirit  should  do  olh- 
erwise  than  continue  to  exercise  the  emotions  and  in- 
tellections which  had  already  become  cuatonury  wilh 
iL  Until  its  reunion  with  the  liody,  however— a  space, 
if  pracUcally  no  account  to  ittalt,  at 


a,  doubtless,  will  be  definitely  assigned,  at 

the  instant  be  is  ushered  into  the  prt«ence  of  his  Maker, 
the  awards  of  his  irrevocable  fate,  and  this  knowledge 
■ill  form  the  baas  of  his  joy  or  despair.  The  only  ob- 
Jnt  after  this  of  a  general  gathering  would  be  lo  make 
known  to  the  universe  a  sentence  that  has  already  been 
anticipated  Id  the  parties  chiefly  inleresled.  The  Scrip- 
tual  repmentations  of  the  "  last  grand  aaaiie"  an  e\i- 
dntly  smsic  in  their  character,  that  is,  pictures  of  what 
to  those  concerned  shall  aeem  lo  transpire  substantial- 
ly, bat  not  necessarily  literally  thus.  See  JiiMMEirr, 
liaxuuu  Be  thst  ss  it  may,  on  our  theory  alone  a 
mivetsal  aasembtsge  would  be  more  possible  and  sig- 
nftcaot:  to  each  human  being  the  hour  of  death  is 
practically,  although  not  actually,  the  day  ofjudgment, 
br  the  two  events  an  separated  ooly  by  an  inapprecia- 
Ut  interval ;  and  aa  the  same  ia  true  of  all  his  fellows, 
Md  as  their  several  days  of  doom  are  also  separated  by 
B  iuppredable  interval,  th^  aie  all  reduced  — M  n- 


least  in  point  of  durai 

rience,  and  1«  subject  to  no  external  influences,  unless 

they  be  purely  spiritusL    See  Hcaveh. 

See  Hagenbach, /riff.  o/i)oMrw«,'  Bp.lMt,Tiron/ 
ofRrtigim;  Beea,  Cyrfopodui,  art,  Sleep  of  Soul ;  Tay- 
lor, Pkyiital  TlitOTy  ofaialktr  Life;  Tucker,  1-igkt  of 
Hahir':  Brougham,jVci/urot  Tjitoiify ,-  Stuart, £uajf( ; 
,  Abp.Whately,  On  futun  Slali/  I^i  Horivmi  Cilrln; 
I  Barrow,  Pearson,  Bull,  On  Apotlef  Crttd;  Bp.  While, 
[  Uauni  OK  lhe  Cattchitm!  Archibald  Campbell.  Virv 
\  of  lhe  Middle  Slair:  Walts,  WorU  lo  Come:  Wslson, 
I  Tifolog.  tiiMlitulet  i  UtS,  FurgaloTy  Exaimed ;  M'Cul- 
lougb.  On  Ikt  Mtmiediale  Sla/t;  Uelh.  Qfiarl.  Rrritw, 
lSb2,p.H0;  Btvyit,  The  Inlirmedialt  Stale  of  Ike  BUu- 
'nJCLund.  I861)';  Shimcall,  TjIc  fmwn  ITorU (N.York, 
'  ISr>8);  Frertrili  Baptiit  QiiarleHg,  April,  1661 ;  Prab. 
iQuarl.  ffr>.  October,  1861;  Chriliati  Rer.  Apnl,  1663; 

BoMoa  Bee.  Jan,  186*. 
I     Intannant.    See  B<;riau 
I      Internal  Dignitaries  was  the  name  by  which, 
in  the  Engliah  Church,  under  tbe  "old  foundation,"  the 
[  dean,  precentor,  chanceUor,  and  tnsaurer  of  cathedrals 
,  wen  known.     See  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchitel  p.  331. 

i  lutamimtttu  or  Intenitmclo,  an  envoy  of  the 
pope,  sent  only  to  small  stalea  and  republics,  while  the 
I  teal  nuncio  is  the  representative  of  the  papal  see  at  tbe 
I  courts  of  emperon  and  kings. 
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Znterpntatloii,  Biblical  or  the  •dencc  of  »- 
cred  Bermaimtia,  a>  it  it  more  Uchnically  collecL  In 
■  n»rrowet  «*n»e  it  ii  fieiucnlljr  termed  argtiii,  a- 
peciallf  in  reUlian  to  parLituljr  pMMp*  Fur  precti- 
ctl  nilea  o!  inlerprelKioti,  lee  HnKMBKifUTics. 

L  D^fimtiin  and  DiiliiKliom^-l.  There  is  ■  veiy  an- 
dent  uid  wide-«ptead  belief  that  the  knowledge  i^  di- 
vine thingg  in  genenli  uui  ot  the  divine  will  in  pattio- 
ulir,  ia  by  DO  meuu  ■  annnion  property  of  the  whole 
humin  rice,  but  only  a  praroguive  of  a  few  apecially- 
gilted  and  piivil^ed  individual!.  It  hu  been  oonud- 
ered  Ibat  this  higher  degree  i^  kDowledge  ha«  ita  aource 
in  light  and  inatrucUon  proceeding  directly  Irom  God, 
■od  that  it  can  be  imparted  Is  othera  by  communicating 
la  .them  (  Icey  lo  the  signs  of  the  divine  wilL  Since, 
however,  peraoDS  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiaUid  into  divine  aeerels,  and  oon- 
Hquently  appear  aa  the  confidants  of  Deity,  they  also 
eu]oy,  although  iustnicted  only  through  the  medium  ot 
otiiera,  a  mora  intimate  communion  with  Ood,  a  mani 
diitinct  perception  of  bia  thoughts,  and  consequently  a 
mediate  conadousocM  of  Deity  itself.  It  therefore  fid- 
lowa  that  peiHHu  thus  either  immediately  or  mediately 
instructed  are  snppoaed  la  be  capable,  by  means  ot  their 
divine  illuminatinn  and  their  kiMwledge  of  the  agni  of 
the  divine  will,  Ui  impart  to  manlund  the  ardently-de- 
sirtd  knowledge  of  divine  things  and  of  the  will  of  De- 
ity. They  are  contidered  to  be  interptelen  (7  explain- 
en  of  the  ngna  of  the  divine  will,  and.  consequently,  la 
be  mediaton  between  God  and  man.  Divine  illumioa- 
tion,  and  ■  communicabla  knowledge  of  the  signs  aiid 
expneaiona  of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  auppoaed  lo  be 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  person.     See  Rkvki-a- 

8.  The  above  general  idea  ii  the  baaia  of  the  Hebrew 
K'<3],firDpAef.  The  prophet  ia  a  divinely-inspired  aeer, 
and,  aa  such,  he  ia  an  Interpreter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  wilL  He  may  either  be  dinctly  called  by  God, 
er  have  been  prepared  for  hia  office  in  the  schoots  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  Knobel,  Dtr  PmphetiiiKiu  drr  HeirSrr 
ttMiaadig  dargeMlt.  BleaL  1837,  i,  103  aq. ;  ii,  45  sq.). 
SeeSKea. 

However,  the  being  Hlled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  moat  piominent  ftaluie  in  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
imphet.  This  is  even  implied  in  the  usual  appellation 
K^Sl,  which  meana  a  person  in  the  state  of  divine  in- 
apiration  (not  a  predicter  of  ftiture  events).  Prophet- 
ism  ceased  altogether  as  soon  as  Jehovah,  according  to 
the  popular  opinion,  ceased  to  communicate  his  Spiiit. 
See  pROPHrr. 

8.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  X''33  appears  among  the 
Greeks  lo  have  been  split  Into  ita  two  constituent  parts 
of  liavTii,  from  liniviedm,  lo  race  (Plalo,  Plutdrm,  § 
48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  244,  a.  b.),  and  of  li-nitrnt,  fmm  i£ij- 
yiTiSni,  W  apoand.  However,  the  ideas  of  (tainc  and 
of  i^i\-ii\Tiii  could  be  combined  in  the  tame  person. 
Compare  Boissonnadc,  Aneedola  Graca,  i,  9G,  Adfixuiv 
'tlT^'^C,  fiimc  ydp  ^v  tai  xpfi^ivf  tfqi'tirD  (com- 
pare Scholia  in  Ariatophanea,  A'uiei,  336),  and  Ariian, 
AptcWw.ii,  7,Ti.'  ^dvriv  row  .'fi^oufitfow  r^  miitia ; 
Plato,  Of  /,«;i&iu,ix,p.871,  c,  Mir'  iltifiirwv  Kai /lav- 
Tiiay;  Euripides,  PAinHiHiT,  v.  IDIH, 'O  pavrit  iiiyri-ia- 
To,  and  Iphigema  u  Aitlidi,  L  bid.  Hutaich  (lila 
Kunvr,  cap.  xi)  places  J CijyTirqc  and  irpD^qn){  Ingether; 
BO  also  dua  Dionyeius  Halicamaiecniis,  ii,  73.  The  lirst 
two  of  these  example*  prove  that  i^ig^nrni  were,  ac- 
cording tu  the  Greeks,  penooa  who  poewssed  the  gin 
Of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Deity  from  certain  ap- 
pearances and  of  interpreting  ugna.  JuL  PoUux  [viii, 
134)  Bays,  'Kftiynrai  Ii  ttalutvvTO  oi  ra  mpi  riy  iio- 
aifuiuiv  mi  ni  riSv  aXKim  iipuy  iilaatovrii:.  Har- 
pocration  says,  and  Suidas  repeala  after  him, '  CCqyqriic, 
o  iiifyoaiHiHii  rii  iipa.  C«np.  Becker,  .4  nuifcfa  Gra- 
ta, i,  lS5,'E£iiyauvrai  oi  inrnpoi.  Creuicr  defines  the 
ilitTHrai,  in  his  Symbolik  md  Mylialoffit  dtr  otim 
yailxr,  i,  15,  as  "  persona  wboae  high  vocation  it  was  to 
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taing  laymen  into  harmony  with  divine  thinga.  TbeM 
iitiyniTai  moved  in  a  rtliguniB  apheie  (compare  Hvod.  i, 
73,  and  Xenopbon,  Cj/n^xadia,  viii,  8,  II).  Evso  tbe 
Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to  those  who  aought  bia  on- 
cl»,  is  called  by  Plato  JEqyvntc  iPalil.  iv,  44B,  tk). 
Plutarch  mentions,  in  Vita  Tiaa,  mtiW  lai  iipmr  tC- 
ttyriTai;  compare  also  the  above-quoted  paioage  of  Dio- 
nyuus  Halicamaasenaia,  and  especially  Kohnken  (ad 
Timaiai  Laiam,  ed.  Lngd.  BaL  1789,  p.  183  aq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles  iAjax,  820}  has  H^jiiait  Iwi 
Tiw  (ffiov,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electra  (436)  has  tbe 
definition  i£qyi}i7rc  Siaodfrim^  Stiuy.  It  IS  in  ciAiie^ 
tion  with  this  original  signification  of  the  wutd  i^fy^' 
nit  that  the  expounders  oflhe  law  an  styled  iCiryvnu; 
because  the  ancient  law  was  derived  from  the  gods,  and 
the  law-language  had  become  uninUUi^ble  lo  the  mul- 
litude.  (Compare  Lyeiaa,  vi,  10 ;  Diodorus  Kcoluo,  xiii. 
85  i  Ruluiken,  as  quoted  above  i  the  annotaton  on  Pol- 
lux and  Harpocration;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermann.  Lciriwik 
dtr  GritcliitditK  Slaiilt-AUcTdiiimcr,  Uaiburg,  IBBS,  f 
104,  note  4).  In  Aiheneua  and  PluUrch  there  arc  men- 
tioned hooka  under  the  title  iittytjnia,  which  contained 
introductions  lo  the  right  understandiug  nf  sacred  ligni. 
(Compoie  Valeiius,  ad  Uarpocrationen  Leziam,  lipais, 
18S4,  ii,  46S.) 

4.  like  the  Greeks,  the  Komaoa  also  diatingmabed 
between  vaia  and  isltTjira  (Cicero,  Fragn. ;  Horleoa.) : 
"Sive  vatea  aive  in  sacria  initiiaque  tndendis  divins 
mentis  inlarpret«.''  Serviua  (ad  Virgilii  ^n.  ii,  869j 
qootee  a  passage  from  Cicero  to  this  eSect:  -The  aci- 
ence  of  divination  is  twofold ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  rav- 
ing, as  in  pn^thets,  or  an  art,  aa  in  soolhiayeia,  who  re- 
gard the  intestines  of  sacridcea,  or  littblnings,  cc  tbe 
Right  of  birda."  The  anitpiceM,/algurili,/ulganilBra, 
and  aayiirei  belong  lo  the  idea  of  the  inlrrpm  dwruo. 
Comp.CiccTD,iVv  iJdsk  na,c.41 :  " I  liB\e be«i  langbl 
thoe,  that  in  undertaking  new  religious  perfonnances 
the  chief  thing  Beema  to  be  the  inteipTeUtitm  nf  the 
will  of  the  immortal  gods,"  Cicero  (Ut  IHvmalumi,  i, 
41)  Bayai  "The  Iletrusci  explain  the  meaning  "fall  n- 
markable  foreboding  cigna  and  porlenla."  Hence,  in 
Cicero  {Dt  Ltgibut,  ii,  87),  the  expresnon  "inleiprelaa 
religicaium." 

An  example  of  this  dialinclion,  usual  likewise  amng 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  I  Cat.  xii,  4,30.  Tbe  Cocin- 
thtana  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  were  yXuoimic  Xa- 
XoDvrfc,  tptaUng  ia  longati,  conBequcntly  Ihey  were  in 
the  state  of  a  juivrct ;  hut  firqufnay  Ihcy  did  not  cook- 
prchend  tbe  full  import  of  Ibeir  own  insfuixtioo,  and 
ilid  not  understand  bow  to  interpret  it  becaiise  they  had 
not  the  ipfoifiia  yXwaaA',  tatpijintariow  aj"  lo^W)  .- 
consequently  they  were  not  lEqyijrai. 

Tbe  Romans  obtained  the  tnterprrUtlia  fmn  tbe 
ElruBcana  (Cicero,  De  Dicimatiotir,  i,  3,  and  Ottfiied 
MuUer,  Die  IHrMiktr,  ii,  8  sq.);  hut  the  above  diatiiK- 
tion  was  tbe  cause  that  the  interjirtlatiB  dej^enerated 
into  a  common  art,  which  was  exercised  without  ioqu- 
iptihle  soothsaying,  Ibc  rules  of 
in  writings.  Cicero  (Dt  Dirina- 
Hme,  i,  !)  aaya :  "  Supposing  that  divination  by  nviog 
was  eopeciBlly  contained  in  the  Sibylline  vorses,  they 
appointed  ten  public  i 
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subject^  which, 
IS  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  conesponding  <:reek  teiros.  The  words  im/rtpm 
and  inttrprrlalio  ivcre  not  only,  as  among  the  Gieeb, 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  gat- 
eral,  lo  the  explanation  of  whatever  was  obacure,  aad 
even  to  a  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  aHain; 
fur  instance,  we  find  in  livy  (xxi,  1!)  podt  iilerjirti, 
denoting  Alorcas,  by  whoee  instrumentality  peace  wai 
offered.  At  on  earlier  period  intFrpnrei  meant  caly 
Ihoae  persona  by  means  of  whom  aoUra  between  Ged 
and  man  were  sellled  (comp.  Viigil,  .-Enrid,  x,  175,  and 
Servius  on  thifl  pasiage).  The  words  inferjirria  and 
conjtclBrtt  became  convertible  Icrma:  "^>r  which  rea- 
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•a  (he  iutcrpteten  irf'  dreamj  and  oomdi  an  callad  ab 
atjrcMrtr^  (QuindL  /wrif.  iii,  6). 

Fitm  what  ve  bare  staled,  it  fuUowa  Uiat  Hifpiai_ 
toi  iairrprttiuio  were  origiually  Mnna  oodfined  lo  tbe 
in.t.Li;im  of  nipemaUinl  wbJecU,  ■Ithongh  in  LUin,  at 
■0  tarl7  period,  tbeae  lerma  wera  also  applMd  W  proTaoe 

fi.  TbB  Chiiatiaiualio  tally  felt  dw  wane  of  an  intd^ 
fnuiioo  oTtbfir  aaovd  wiitingi,  which  they  deemed 

U  be  of  difine  origin ;  conHquenlJy  the;  wanted  inter- 
pntcn  and  imdniction  by  the  aid  of  which  the  true 
Mne  of  tbe  aacied  ScriptuTC*  might  be  dixxirered.  The 
light  uuderstandinK  of  [he  natum  xnd  will  of  Goduem- 
ed,  anwnff:  tbe  ChriJitiaiiB,  afl  well  an  at  an  early  period 
aDHHif!tJie  heatheu,  to  depend  upuna  right  undeiitaad- 
ing  of  eerttia  external  aigni;  bowever,  then  *rai  a 
pnfcnM  fnim  the  unintelligible  aigna  oT  nature  to  nxwe 
iaieUi|(ible  written  aigni,  which  was  oextainly  an  im- 

Tlie  Chriadana  retained  aboiU  tbe  intaipiMacion  of 

-  icetol 
•nbjecta  amanR  the  heathen.  Hence 
the  (ficek  Cbristiani  employed  iritl 
WDCdi  tC^yqmc  and  ibjyiiriit  in  rerereooe  lo  tbe  inter- 
intatim  of  the  holy  Scriptuiea.  But  the  citiMnuti 
that  St.  Fanl  employi  the  tenn  Ip/i^iitt  jXmaait 
the  iotetpietatioa  of  the  fXMsaon  XaXiXy  (1  Cor. 
10;  liv,  £6),  greatly  contriboted  la  the  nae  likewise 
(f  WDida  belangiDfc  to  the  root  Jppgwvfiv.  Aeccsd- 
ing  lo  Enaehiiia  (Hittoria  EeeteniaHca,  iii,  9),  Paulua, 
iMbop  of  Hienpolis,  wtote,  aa  early  aa  about  A.D.  100, 
a  work  under  the  title  of  Xoylaiv  tvpiaicin'  l(t]yriaii;, 
which  DKans  an  int^iretation  of  the  diaamrvea  of  Je- 
tm.  FafHsa  expbuned  the  rt^igioui  contenta  of  these 
diiKDUiKB,  which  he  had  collected  from  on]  and  written 
ttaititiiHU.  He  dutinguishtd  between  the  meaning  of 
itfi>i<T8at  and  tp/ujvivtiv,  ai  ippean  from  hia  c^Mcrva- 
tim  (preaerred  by  Euaebius  In  the  place  quoted  above), 
a  which  he  aays  conceining  the  kayia  of  Haltbew, 
written  in  Hebrew, 'Ep^qvEwrt  li  ourd  wsitirvat  ' 
not, "  Bat  every  one  inleipceUd  tbem  aocoiding 
abOiiy.'  In  tbe  Greek  Chuich,  o  iftiytirlK  and  iKiyV' 
ni  roiJ  Xoyou  were  the  usual  term*  for  teachtfa  ' 
Chriitianity.  (See  Enielnna,  llUtoria  Eede^mtica, 
30,  and  Heinichen  on  tbii  pMaa|[e,  note  il ;  Fbotiua, 
fiiUa'jl.Codp.lOe!  Cave, //>>f.  Lifer,  i,  146).  Origeii 
oiled  bii  commentary  on  the  holy  Scripturea  Ktiynn- 
edj  and  Procopiai  of  Gaia  wrote  a  work  on  Bevetal 
bmkt  of  the  Bible,  entitled  TxoXai  iiirftrfai 
ever,  we  and  the  word  ii  '  "        ' 

<"t7yirTic,  eapedally  among  the  Inhabitanta  of  Anti- 
wh.  For  inatancei,  Gregoriu*  Kyaaenut  aaya  eoneem- 
iag  Ephraem  Synia,  Ppo^^t  oXiiw  dcpi/Kc  »pAc  XtC'" 
iimvfmv  (see  Gr^foty  of  Nyma,  Vila  EphraiKi  Sfri, 
in  Oprr,,,  Pafi^  ii,  1033).  Theodore  of  Hopaoeatia, 
Tbeodotet,  and  otbert,  wrote  commantariea  on  the  aacred 
S<riplitTea  ander  the  title  of  tpiiipitia  (comp.  A.  H.  Nie- 
■ejn.  IM  Itidori  PdrnMiota  Vila,  acriptiM,  tt  DoOrina, 
mm,  IMi,  p.  207), 

Aaiong  the  Latin  ChristiaDa  the  word  tulerpret  had 
a  wider  range  than  the  cormponding  Greek  term,  and 
the  Latini  had  no  precise  tenn  for  the  expoaition  of  the 
BiUc  which  exactly  correaponded  with  the  Greek.  The 
ii^tprnalio  waa  applied  only  in  the  aenae  of  occtiFA- 
TWa  or  ACT  ofM  rxpotilor  ofihe  BMt,  but  not  in  the 
>naeiiiixvTKmrlkitrdfromBiliiicalpattagei.  The 
wola  traclare,  tractator,  and  IradaiuM  were  in  pnfor- 
•oce  employed  with  respect  to  Kblical  expoution,  aitd 
■^  lenae  which  it  dicited.    Together  with  theae  wotda 

la  the  exegetical  work  of  SCHihuyon  Matthew,  the 
odicea  fluctuate  between  connmtariHf  and  Imclaltu. 
&  AoKoaUne'a  (rocfn/u  are  well  known ;  and  thii  la- 
Bmi  l!requenl)y  mentioni  the  imrnamm  icr^pMininiai 
'naoera.     For  instance,  Rttractalioitn,  L  38, "  Divi* 
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i,B,'<Oli«iDes  .  . 
habdjatur."  Vlncentius  Lirinenas  observes  iii  bis  Con- 
■aoMMriiin oo  1  Cor. iii, S8 :  "In  the  thinl  place,  teach- 
en  who  are  now  called  iraeUilom ;  whom  the  same 
apostle  SDOMtiniea  styles  propbela,  because  by  them  the 
myslsriea  of  the  ptopbeta  are  opened  to  the  people' 
(oMDp.  DuGreane,  C JoMarniai  ntdia  tl  btfima  Lalvula- 
(Ui  a.  TV.  Traetator,  Tractatas)  and  Biluie,  ad  Stnai. 
iMpvm,  )k  479). 

However,  Che  occupation  of  interprti,  in  the  nobler 
sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  Sl  Jerome,  aa 
may  be  seen  hum  his  Pn^nf^  tn  Jibrof /fiimiicfu  (C^wra, 
ed-Vallanii,  11,469);  "Farwhatever.by  frequently  trans- 
lating and  carefully  correcting,  we  have  learned  and  re- 
tain, is  oar  own.  And  if  you  have  nnderelood  what  yoo 
fmrnerly  did  not  know,  cowider  me  to  be  an  expoaitoi 
ifyouanftratefuVot  apanphraat  ifyonare  ungrate 

6.  In  modem  disMfleatiMi,  Hermenentics  "forma  a 
branch  of  the  saise  general  study  with  Eiegeaia  (q.  v.), 
and,  indeed,  is  often  confonnded  with  that  science;  hut 
the  dlstioction  betwean  the  two  branches  is  very  mark- 
ed, and  ia,  perfaapa,  anfidently  inlicated  by  tbe  tX<fmo\- 
ogy  of  the  namea  themaelvea.  To  hermenentics  pmp- 
aly  belongs  the '  inttypretation'  of  the  text — that  is,  the 
diKBVtry  of  its  true  meaning;  the  province  of  exegtaia 
is  the  'expoBlion'  of  the  meaning  so  discovered,  and  the 
practical  cOce  of  making  it  intelligible  to  others  in  Its 
various  bearing*,  acientiflc,  Uteral,  doctrinal,  and  mcnL 
Henoe,  although  the  lawa  of  interpretation  have  many 
things  in  common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  b« 
laid  down  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermenentici 
belongs  all  that  regaids  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scripture :  the  rignification  of  worda,  the  force 
and  ugnidcauce  of  idioms,  the  modiAcation  of  the  sense 
by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of  philological  and 
grammatical  inquiry ;  the  contdderation  of  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  the  writer  or  the  persons  whom  he  addressed ;  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  object  to 
which  his  work  was  directed ;  the  comparison  of  pani}- 
lelpanagca;  andotheisimilaTconsidcraliona.  AUthess 
inquiries,  although  seemingly  punly  literary,  an  mio&- 
fled  by  the  views  entert^ned  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scriptuie,  and  cqiecially  on  the  question  of  its  inspin- 
tion,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  inq>intion" 
(Chambers,  Cj/dotntdia). 

II.  Ilittory,  Uftkodt,  and  LittralUTr. — 1.  Fiem  ancient 
times  the  Church,  or  rather  eccleriastical  bodies  and  r»- 
ligims  denominations,  have  taken  the  same  aupematn- 
ral  view  with  reference  lo  tbe  ffible,  as,  before  the  Church, 
the  Jews  did  with  reafiect  lo  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Church  and  denominationa  have  supposed  that  in  tbe 
autbon  of  Biblical  bodts  then  did  not  exist  a  litera- 
ry activity  of  the  same  kind  as  induces  men  to  write 
down  what  they  have  thought,  but  have  always  re- 
quired ftom  their  followers  tbe  belief  that  the  lUblleal 
authors  wrote  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  that  is  to  aay, 
under  a  peculiar  and  direct  influence  of  tbe  divine  S^if 
it.  Sometimes  the  Biblical  authors  wen  described  lo  he 
merely  external  and  mechanical  inatruments  of  God's 
revelstion.  But,  however  wide  or  however  narrow  the 
boundariaa  wen  within  which  the  opention  of  God 
upon  the  wrilen  was  confined  by  ecclenastical  snppoai- 
ijon,  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  books  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  essentially  different  from  the  origin  of  hu- 
man ooimpesilians;  and  this  difference  demanded  the 
spplieaUon  of  peculiar  rules  in  order  to  understand  the 
Bible.  There  were  reqiured  peculiar  arts  and  Linds  of 
information  in  order  to  discover  the  sense  and  contenta 
of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  ori- 
gin, were  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  way  of  logical 
rules,  and  whose  written  wunls  were  only  outward  signs, 
behind  which  a  higher  and  divine  meaning  was  con- 
cealed. Cotusquently,  the  Church  and  denooiinationa 
dJ&|)irrni,oiinterpi«letB,  of  the  signsby  m 
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or  InUrpretini;  the  nipeniatim],  which  ut  had  an  ex- 
istence in  earlier  relisioiui,  but  with  this  naential  differ- 
ence, that  the  N|^s,  by  the  opening  of  which  gupernar- 
mal  truth  waa  oblained,  were  now  mote  airapk,  and  of 
■  more  intelligible  kind  than  in  earlier  raligiona.  They 
were  now  written  sigiu,  which  belonged  to  the  aphere 
of  ^teech  and  languafce,  IhroUKh  which  alone  aD  modea 
of  thinking  obtwn  cleameM,  and  can  he  readily  commn- 
nicated  to  other*.  But  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
divine  revelation  waa  preserved,  ditror,  by  conveying  di- 
Tine  thought%  from  common  language  and  writing, 
which  convey  only  huioan  thonghte.  Hence  it  follow- 
ed that  iia  aenae  was  mach  deeper,  and  far  exceeded  the 
uaaal  aphere  of  human  thoughta,  ao  that  the  usual  req- 
tiiaitea  for  the  right  understanding  of  written  dommenta 
appeared  to  be  iniolBcienL  According  la  this  opinion, 
B  Afwrr  and  a  iig/trr  B^nie  of  the  Bible  were  distin- 
goished.  The  lower  Hmae  waa  that  which  could  be 
elidted  according  to  the  mlc*  orgrannnar;  the  higher 
■enae  was  conaidered  to  cotuiat  of  deeper  thoughts  con- 
cealed under  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  worda. 
These  deeper  thoughts  they  endeavored  to  obtain  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  not  by  gramoiatical  research. 

The  Jewi,  in  the  daya  of  Jesus,  employed  foi  this 
pnrpOBe  eapecially  the  typico-«llegoric»I  inieq)ret»tit>n. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavored  by  means  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation  especially  to  elicit  the  secieta  of 
futurity,  which  were  said  to  be  fully  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (9ee  Wahner,  A  ulitpiilala  Hrbrtrcrvm, 
Gotdngas  1743,  i,  841  «).-,  Dopkt,  Hermnntit  dtr  nni- 
leUamenUichen  Behr\f\itMer,  Lrapug,  1829,  p.  88  aq^  164 
•q.;  Hirachfeld,  Dtr  GfiH  dkr  TalmudMiet  Autlrgwtii 
iter  BibrL  Berlin,  1B40 ;  compare  Juvenal,  Sal.  nlv,  103 ; 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i,  p.  52,  61 ;  Brelachneider,  HiMto- 
riick-ihginatucit  A  luUgung  d.  Neun  Tettamnta,  Ldp- 
lag,  ISOe,  p.  S6  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jewi,  on  the  contnry,  endeavored 
to  raise  themaelvea  from  the  nmple  aense  of  the  words 
ri  4^);iiiot',  to  a  higher,  more  genaiBl,  and  spiritual 
■eiise,  ib  mrtoiiaTucov  (aee  DUhne,  GtMcAicklliiAe  Dar^ 
tleUimg  drr  Judiich-A  Itxatidriiiitchm  KtHgimu^PUloto- 
;iil£F,UaUe,18Sl,i,p.6Ssq.;  ii,  17,199  sq., 209,2%,  »I). 
Similar  principles  were  adopted  by  the  autlion  of  the 
New  Testament  (aee  De  Welte,  l/tber  die  Sfmboluch- 
Typttde  LtkraH  in  Brieft  on  die  NrMIrr,  in  the  7"**- 
o'c^tse^  Ztilnhrifl,  by  Schleisrmacher  and  De  Wette. 
pL  iii )  Tholuck,  Heitagt  aim  Cimunariar  Sber  dot  Briff 
an  die  llfbrdrr,  1840). 

These  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  ofiiijiH-ico-fVT^ 
iad  and  the  aUtgorim-wiiitieal,  are  fbund  in  the  Chria- 

the  latter  as  yvuvii',  the  fiirmer  as  a  demonstration  that 
all  and  everything,  both  what  had  happened  and  what 
would  come  la  paw,  waa  somehow  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred Scripturea  (see  Justin  Marlvr,  ApoL  i,  p.  fiS,  61,  and 
Tntullian,  AdBtrnit  Mareiimtm,  iv,  S,"The  preaching 
of  the  disciples  might  appear  to  be  qoeationable,  if  it 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  was  added 
I  third  mode,  which  neceeearily  sprung  up  after  the  riae 
of  the  Catlwlico-apof  lolic^  Church,  namely,  the  dw/miit- 
ieal  or  thmloffiro-ecelriiailieal.  The  faUoweTS  of  the 
CsthoUco-apoeUilical  Chureh  agreed  that  all  apoetlea 
and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal  authority,  be- 
cauae  they  were  all  under  an  equal  guidance  of  the  tloly 
Ghost  Hence  it  foliowed  that  they  could  not  set  forth 
either  contradictory  or  different  doctrines.  A  twofold 
expedieut  was  adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  in- 
terpretation. The  one  was  of  the  apparent  and  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  appear  in- 
comprehensible only  to  the  confined  human  undeiatand- 
ing,  but  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  divine 
thoughts.  Justin  (Dialogui  cum  TrypHoae,  c.  65)  says ; 
"  Being  quite  certain  that  no  Scripture  contradictn  the 
othtt,  I  will  nther  contesa  that  [  ilo  not  understand 
what  is  said  therein."  St.  Chryaoetom  restricted  this  as 
loUowB  (JtOBiiL  iii,  c.  4,  M  £>.  !  ad  TktmatomeaiMM) : 
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"In  the  divine  writings  everything  ii  intelCgiUa  and 
plain,  whatever  is  necessanr  is  open"  (oompare  BomaL 
iii,  Dt  Latan,  and  Athanasii  Ortdfe  eoMm  gmUt,  id 
Opera,  i,  U). 

The  second  expedient  adapted  by  the  Chureh  waa  M 
consider  certain  atticlea  of  faith  to  be  trading  doctrima, 
and  to  regulate  and  define  accordingly  the  sense  of  the 
Side  wherever  it  a{^ared  doubtful  and  oncentta. 
This  led  to  the  lAeolofico'ecclaiaitiad  or  doginalical 
mode  of  interpretatioc^  which,  when  the  Christiana  were 
divided  into  several  sects,  proved  to  be  indispeitaafaie  to 
the  Church,  but  which  adopted  various  fomia  in  the  va- 
rious sects  by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  tike 
heretics  of  ancient  times,  but  also  the  foUowei*  oTlfae 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian,  the 
Anglican,  the  Protealant  Chureh,  etc,  have  endeavcmd 
to  interpret  the  Bible  in  harm(»iy  with  their  do^rniaa. 

Bendesthe  three  modes  of  interpretatiiHi  which  hare 
been  mentioned  above,  theological  writers  have  spokeQ 
of  fs/pieal,  pivphtlieril,  mphatical,  pkiloKphiail.  IratH- 
lional,  monJ,  otprattical  interpictatiaD.  But  all  thae 
are  only  one-nded  developments  of  some  sngle  fcatinv 
c<Hitained  in  the  above  three,  arbitrarily  chosen;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  conudeied  to  be  Beparata 
modes,  hut  are  only  nwdificationa  of  ime  or  otber  of 
those  three.  The  interpretation  in  which  aD  tbesa 
modes  are  brought  into  harmony  has  lately  been  called 
the  pankarmotacalf  which  word  ia  not  very  happs^ 
chosen  (F.  H.  Germar,  Die  PaahvmomtiAe  Itilapnta- 
tiim  itr  HeUigm  StAri/l,  Lpz.  1831 ;  and  by  the  SBme 
author,  Beilrag  t       '  " 


TlM  iutefprelation  which,  in  spite  i 
oppositMMi,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being  the  oidy  true  caie, 
strictly  adheres  to  the  dtnuuids  of  general  hermeiMatiea, 
to  which  it  adds  those  particular  hermeneutical  rales 
which  meet  the  tequisiteB  of  particular  cases.     This 


has,  in  modem  times,  been  styled  tlie  h 
auOieol  mode  of  interpret^ rion.  This  appeSatien  has 
been  chosen  because  the  ^tbet  grammalicsl  seems  to 
be  loo  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to  the  men  w 
bal  sense.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  style  it  simply 
the  kittoriecd  interpretation,  since  the  word  "  hislaricd' 
comprehends  everything  that  is  lequiidte  to  be  known 
about  the  language,  the  turn  of  mind,  the  iiidividtialily, 
etc.,  of  an  author  in  order  to  rightly  nnderetand  )ue 
book.  This  method,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  traced 
to  Semler  (Vor4erei*i^  t.  rf,  Ikmi.  Hfrmrtmil.  1781),  is 
liable,  however,  to  degenerate  into  Rationalism  (Farrar, 
Hitkny  of  Free  Tkough,  p.  2S),  unUfls  guarded  by  the 
Bfdrit  of  evangelical  piety. 

The  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  BiUe  wbkh 
have  generally  obtained  are,  according  to  what  wc  hare 
■tated,  eeaentially  the  fallowing  three :  the  osammati- 
CAL,  the  AIJ.EOORICAI,  the  nooHATicAi.  The  gram- 
matical mode  of  interpreUtion  mmply  inveidt-atcs  the 
sense  contained  in  the  worda  of  the  fliblt  The  alk- 
gorical,  according  to  Qnintilian's  sentence,  "Aliod  vct- 
his,  aliud  sensu  ostendo,"  maintains  that  the  wcatis  of 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  anotha 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  ndeavcaa 
to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense,  which,  it  ia 
said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authors  (see  Olshnsoi, 
Ein  WoH  libfr  liifrren  Schri/Um,  Kbnigsberg,  im\ 
The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain the  Bible  in  harmony  wili  the  dopmaa  of  the 
Church,  foUovring  the  principle  of  ouniijKiJfifci.  Cnn- 
pan  Coruiiii  TViiifmrtn,  Senion  iv,  decrel.  ii :  "  Let  no 

contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  mother  Chureh  bm 
hdd,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has  the  power  of  dedd- 
ing  what  is  the  true  sense  and  the  right  interpretatiiai 
of  the  holy  Scriptures."  So  also  Bambach.  IngHti^iima 
HfT-amlim  Sacra  (Jenst,  17S8):  "The  autboity 
which  this  analofzy  of  faith  exercises  upon  intopret*. 
tinn  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  foundation  and  gen- 
eral principle  acoonling  to  the  rale  of  which  aD  affip* 
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had  iatcipreutiima  un  b)  be  bied  u  b^  ■  loucbatone." 
Art.  IX  or  the  Anglican  Charch :  "  It  ia  not  UwTul  for 
the  Cbuvb  U  ordun  uiytbint;  IhiC  u  cootmy  to  God'a 
wod  wiilten,  neith«t  may  it  expound  one  plwe  of 
Seriptoic  sa  4a  lo  be  Tcpagnant  to  anotber."  Soolcb 
CnnfaiMOn,  uL  sviii :  ■*  We  dare  not  admit  moj  inter- 
pnUtian  which  coDtcadicti  any  leading  article  of  faith, 
or  any  plaio  text  of  Scripture,  or  the  rule  of  charity," 

1  The  aUcgorical,  aa  weD  aa  the  dogmaUcal  mode  of 
iDterptctation,  preanppaaa  the  grainmadcili  which  con- 
■eqaently  fonna  the  baaia  of  the  other  two,  aa  that 
nt^hn-  Ibe  one  nor  (he  other  can  exist  entirely  wilhout 
il.  Hence  the  grammalial  mode  of  interpretation  mint 
hare  a  bialorical  precedence  before  the  othera.  Bat 
liiriny  alao  pmres  that  the  Church  baa  oonatantiy  en- 
il«aT«Hl  to  curtail  the  jvovince  of  gnunmatica]  inter- 
pntalioo,  lo  renounce  it  ai  mnch  aa  poeaiUe,  and  to  riM 
abore  it.  If  we  follow,  with  the  examining  eye  of  a 
biatorkal  inqoirer,  the  conrae  in  which  tbeee  three 
modee  of  interpretation,  in  their  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  hare  generally  been  applied,  It  beoonKS 
rrident  that  in  oppomtion  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the 
■llepiiical  waa  Orat  aet  up.  Subaequenily,  the  aUegori- 
ul  waa  almoat  entirely  eupplantcd  by  tbe  dogmatical; 
butit  (taited  up  with  renewed  vigor  when  tbe  dogniali- 
cal  mode  rigoroody  confined  the  apiritual  movement  of 
the  human  intellect,  aa  well  aa  all  religiout  aentiment, 
vHfain  the  too  narrow  bounda  of  dogmatical  de^HMiam. 
The  dcgnutical  mode  of  interpretation  conid  only  apring 
If  ■fter  Ihe  Church,  renouncing  tbe  original  mnltjplici- 
tv  gfopinions,  had  agreed  upon  certain  leadinn  i^octrines: 
lAet  which  time  it  grew,  together  with  the  Church,  intc 
a  Biigbty  tree,  towering  high  above  every  rormnnding 
ot^eeCaadeaatingltaahadeovereverythiog.  Thelong- 
iug  dcain  for  light  and  warmtb,  of  thoae  who 
bmmd  uiMler  ila  ahade,  induced  them  to  cultivate  again 
ibeaDegorical  and  the  grammatical  interpretation:  but 
Ihey  were  nnaUe  to  bring  tbe  fmita  of  Iheee  modee  to 
M  maturity.  Every  new  inlellectual  revolution,  and 
my  apirilual  development  of  nadooa,  gave  a  new  im- 
pobe  to  grammatical  interpretation.  This  impubtt  laat- 
(d  until  interpretatton  waa  again  taken  captive  by  the 
oronnhebning  eodctfaatical  power,  wboae  o"  ~ 
tin  had  regained  atrengtb,  t>  which  had  been  renovated 
■nder  new  forma.  Grammatical  InterjxetatJon,  cona 
quslly.  goea  hand  in  handwith  tbe  principle  of  apirili 
•1  faDgreaa,  and  the  dogmatical  with  the  eonaervatii 
[oindple.  Finally,  tbe  allegorical  interpretation  ia  aa 
*n  artiBcial  aid  aubaervient  to  tbe  conaerrative  princi- 
pte,  when,  by  its  vigorona  Mability,  the  latter  exeivitee  a 
too  imnatund  preaiuie.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  all  timet  and  anmCrice,  ao  that  we  may  confine 
oonelven  to  tbe  following  few  illustrative  obaervationa. 
The  varioae  tendencia  of  the  flrst  Christian  period 
wen  combined  in  the  second  century,  ao  that  tbe  prin- 
ripk  of  one  general  (Catholic)  Cburcb  was  gradually 
adopted  by  moat  parties.  But  now  it  became  ratbi 
diftailt  to  select,  from  the  variety  of  doctrines  prevalei 
in  various  sects,  those  by  the  application  of  which  lo 
KUkal  interpretation  a  perfect  harmony  and  ayatemal- 
ical  unity  could  be  elTected.  NevertbeleMi,  the  want 
of  science  powerfully  demanded  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Biblical  doctrines^  even  before  a  general  agree- 
nmt  apon  dogmatical  prind(>1es  had  been  effected.  The 
wanu  of  science  were  espedally  felt  among  tbe  AJexi 
Mm  Chriatiana ;  and  in  Alexandria,  where  the  sUcgt 
cal  interpretation  had  from  ancient  times  been  practic 
it  oBmd  the  dcHred  expedient  which  met  tbe  exigency 
of  the  Cborth.  Hence  it  may  naturally  be  explainf ' 
■hy  tbe  Alexandrine  theologiana  of  the  aecond  and 
third  centucy,  particularly  Oetnena  Alexandrinns  and 
Origen,  interpreted  allegorically,  and  why  the  allegori- 
<al  interpretation  waa  perfected,  and  in  vogue,  even  be- 
hn  the  dogmatical  came  into  existence.  Origen,  es- 
padally  in  his  (borth  book,  i>e  JVmc^iA,  treats  on  Bcrip- 
tm  intopntMian,  uring  tha  MIoiring  aismDents:  The 
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a  harmonioDt 


holy  Scriptures,  inqnred  by  God,  fbrm  a 
whole,  perfect  in  itself,  without  any  defects  and  cnntra- 
dictions.  and  containing  nothing  that  is  inaignidcant 
and  superfluous.  The  grammatical  interpretation  leada 
'  ibatik^  and  otjectiona  which,  according  to  tbe  quali- 
ty just  staled  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  are  inadmisiible 
ible.  Now,  siiKC  the  merely  grammatical  in- 
terpretation can  neither  remove  nor  overcome  these  ob- 
jectlons,  we  most  seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  tbe 
boundaries  of  grammatical  interpretation.  The  alle- 
gorical interpretation  offers  this  expedient,  and  conse- 
qnently  is  above  the  grammatical.  Origen  obeetves 
onsiBti  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and  be  dis- 
tinguishes s  triple  scnte  of  tbe  holy  Scriptures  analo- 
Ihis  diviann  (De  Prineip.  iv,  108 ;  comp.  Klansen, 
HumimLUlSe da Ktmm  Tatanimt/t, Ldpug,  1841, p.  1<M 
sq.). 

Knee,  however,  altegorieal  interpreUtion  cannot  be 
reduced  to  aettled  rules,  but  alwaya  dcpcnda  upon  the 
greater  or  less  influence  of  imagination ;  and  since  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
'  I  many  reepeda  objecled  to  i  and  eince,  in  op- 
I  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there  waa 
gradually  estaUished,  and  more  and  more  firmly  defined, 
a  ByBtem  of  Chiiatian  doctrines  which  formed  a  dtm  baais 
for  uniformity  of  interprelation.  in  accordsnce  with  Ihe 
mind  of  the  majority,  there  gradually  sprung  up  a  dog- 
matical mode  of  interpretation  foimded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had  been  rec- 
i^ised  as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  dog- 
matical in  terxireiation  has  been  in  perfect  exietcnce  since 
the  beginning  of  the  foarth  century,  and  then  more  and 
more  aopplanted  the  allegorical,  which  henceforward  waa 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of »  few  inditiduala,  Thui 
5L  Jerome,  about  A.D.  400,  could  say  (Cnmrnnil.  tn  Mat- 
ack.i,l6):  "Tbe  rule  of  Scripture  is,  where  there  is  a 
manifest  ptediction  of  future  events,  not  to  enfeeble  that 
which  ia  written  by  the  tmcertainty  ofallegory.''  Dur- 
ing tbe  whole  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ecckNattico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  waa  developed  with 
conatant  reference  to  the  grammatical  Even  Hilary, 
in  hi*  book  I>e  Tymt/orr,  i,  properly  aaBcrta:  "He  is  the 
beat  reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  aense  from  Ihe 
worda  than  irapoaes  it  upon  them,  and  who  carries  more 
away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces  that  upon  the 
words  which  he  had  resolved  to  imderstand  before  be  be- 

ARer  the  commencement  of  Ihe  filth  century,  gram- 
matical biterpretation  fell  entirely  into  decay;  which 
ruin  waa  effected  partly  by  the  full  development  of  the 
ecclesiaatical  aystem  of  doctrinea  defined  in  all  their 
parts,  and  by  a  fear  of  deviating  from  tfau  ayatem,  partly 
also  by  the  continually  increasing  ignorance  of  Ibe  lan- 
guagea  in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The  primary 
condirion  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical  inleipretation 
waa  then  most  clearly  expressed  by  Vincent  iua  Lirinen- 
sia  iCinnnomr. i) :  "Since  the  holy  Scriptures,  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth,  are  not  understood  by  all  in  the 
aame  manner,  but  their  sentences  are  understood  differ- 
ently by  different  persona,  so  that  they  might  seem  lo 
admit  as  man;  meaninga  as  there  are  men,  we  must  well 
take  care  that  within  tbe  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
we  hold  fast  what  baa  been  believed  cvci^'wbcrc,  always, 
and  by  all"  (Compare  Commos*.  ii,  ed.  Bremenaia,  1688, 
P.S31  aq.).  Henceforward  interpretation  waa  confined 
to  tbe  mere  collection  of  explanalion^  which  had  Hist 
been  given  by  men  whose  ecclesiaatical  orthodoxy  waa 
unquestionable.  "It  is  better  not  to  be  imbiieil  with  Ihe 
pretended  novelty,  but  to  be  Riled  from  Ihe  fountain 
of  tbe  ancients"  (Caiaidori  Inidtutionri  J)irin<r,  Tnef. 
Compare  Alcnini  Kpiilolit  ad  Girlam,  in  Optra,  ed. 
Frobenins,  i,  464;  Comrnml,  m  Jnh.,  P>^.,  ib.  p.  460; 
CLaudiua  Toron.  Prolfgomrmi  m  Cornmnt.  m  lOroi  Kr- 
jnoB;  Hayroo,ffu<oria  ffccfcriaifica,ii,8,etc.).  Doubt- 
fill  cases  were  decided  according  to  tbe  pivcedenta  ofec- 
rferiwrtfll  deflnilioDa.    "In  paaaget  which  may  be 
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(o  evwigoliol  jirecepU,  nor  oppoKd  lo  the  decnn  of 
holy  men"  (Bciiedicii  Ct^uia™,  iii,  58,  m  Peiu,if<»- 
uatnla  t'tlirii  Grrnuu.  HUtor.  iv,  %  p.  107). 

During  the  wbale  period  of  the  Hiddk  Af^es  the  ■]- 
l^goricil  interpretation  Again  prevailed.  The  &ltddle 
Agei  were  mure  diatinguiihed  by  Kntiment  tbin  by 
deuneH,  uid  the  allEgiirical  interpretuiun  gmre  latift- 
flction  to  sentiment  and  occupation  to  free  mantil  ipeo 
uluion.  The  typicil  syaMio  of  mintder-pteya  (q.  v.) 
»a\  the  Biblik  Pauperum  exactly  iUuunte  the  vfiiil 
of  ■ilegorical  inlerpretalion  in  the  Middle  Age*.  Bat 
men  like  biihop  Agubordiu  (A.D.  840,  in  GalUndii  BibL 
xiii,  p.  44G],  Johannes  Scotua,  Erigena,  Drulbmu,  Nieo- 
Uui  LyriDUB,  Koger  Bacon,  and  othen,  ackuunrJ  ' 
the  necessity  of  Rramniatical  iDterpretation,  and 
only  wanting  in  the  Tet(uirite  means,  and  in  knowledge, 
for  puttiug  it  succeasfully  into  practice. 

When,  in  the  fiA«enth  century,  ctaiaical  Modie*  had 
revived,  the;  exerciaed  alao  a  faronble  influence  upon 
Biblical  inlerprelatioo,  and  lealond  grammatical  inter- 
pretatiou  to  honor.  It  was  eipedally  by  grammatical 
interpretation  that  the  domiueering  Catholic  Chureh 
waa  combated  at  the  Kefonuation ;  but  as  aoon  ai  ibe 
newly-arisen  Proteatant  Church  bad  been  di^matically 
establLihed,  it  began  to  consider  grammatical  iuteipre- 
tation  a  dangQTous  adversary  of  ita  own  dogmas,  and 
i^tpoaed  it  as  much  aa  did  the  Komau  Catholics  IhecD- 
•dvea.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of 
the  I8lh  centniy  this  important  ally  of  Proleatanlism 
waa  aubjecled  to  Uie  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
cal inteniCBtation,  while  the  Koman  CatboUo  Church 
ehangeil  the  principle  of  interpretatioa  Gwmerly  ad- 
vanced by  Vincentius  into  an  ecelesiaatical  dogma.  In 
consdiueiice  of  this  new  oppreasion,  the  religious  aenti- 
ment,  which  had  flW|uently  been  wounded  both  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  ProtesCanto,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical  int«preutioii,  which  then  reappeared  uttder  the 
Ibrmi  of  typical  and  mystical  Iheokigy. 

After  Ibe  beginning  of  the  18th  century  grammatical 
inlerpretation  leeovered  its  autbority.  It  waa  then  Unt 
rdnliDduced  by  the  Aiminiani,  and,  in  ^ite  of  constant 
attacks,  towards  the  couclusian  nl  that  century,  it  de- 
cidedly prevailed  among  the  Oerman  Piotestanio.  It 
exerciied  a  very  beneficial  influence,  aUhoogh  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  manirold  enort  oecutrod  in  ita  applica- 
tion. During  the  laalhalfcentury  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholica  have  again  curtailed  the  rights  and  in- 
vaded the  province  of  grammatical  interpretation  by 
promoting  (according  lo  the  general  reaction  of  onr 
times)  the  opposing  claims  of  dogmatical  and  mystical 
interpretation.  Comp.  J.  Rosen  mtlllei,  ffiMoria  iHter- 
prrtalioou  LUrorutn  lacromm  in  £ni»ia  Ckriilicma, 
lipwe,  1795-1814,6  vols.;  Van  Uiidat, A n  /i^iiy  into 
lAt  Gtnerai  Principia  of  Seriplurt  In/rrprrtalion,  m 
£W*(  Arm™,  elt  (Orford,  1816);  Meyer,  GttdadUi 
ier  Sdiriftermnuy  Kil  der  WitdtiluTtUUM^  tkr  Wit- 
laudinfttH  (Guttingen,  1802-9,  fi  vols,);  Kmon,  HiHoirt 
Critique  da  priadpaax  CommattattUTt  da  Nom.  Tfl. 
(Rotterdam,  1693) ;  E.  F.  K.  RDaenmOlki,  llaMibiukJuT 
He  LiUratar  dtr  Biblitdiai  Kritik  tad  Extgat  (GoU. 
1797-1800,  i  vola). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  various  notions  coneeming 
ffiblicol  interpretation  which  we  have  staled,  there  have 
been  piudueed  Biblical  hemnneulica  of  very  diflferent 
kinds ;  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  period  we  might  men- 
tion that  of  the  Donatisi  Ticonios,  who  wrote  about  the 
Ibuith  cenlury  his  Btgulie  ad  imirtligaiidam  ft  inrflWR- 
dum  iattUigtMiaat  Srripturaram  tpteai;  Augustinns, 
De  Dottriaa  CTriiTiajw,  lib.  i,  8 ;  Isdorus  Hispalenain 
amiatUVa  sq.;  Santi*  Pl^nini  (who  died  in  1541), 
ttagoga  ad  myi/inv  Sacra  Scripttira  tauai,  libri  octo- 
dava  (Colon.  1510);  Sixti  Senensis  (who  died  1599), 
BibSoUieca  StuKta  (Veoetiis,  1568.  Uf  this  work, 
which  baa  frequently  been  reprinted,  there  belongs 
•or  present  subject  only  Liier  ttrtif,  A   ' 
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man  Catbalios  added  to  then  the  works  of  Ooldhagea 
(Haini,  1766),  BeUaimine,  Haitiaiuy,  Calmet,  aod,  TDora 
recmtly.  Seem  llller'a  UtrwtatBiliea  Satra  (1799) ;  Hayi'a 
Intitutio  Imtrrp.  Sacn  (1789) ;  Jahn'a  £iBcMnduB  2/«w 
i>iai.(\'ienna,18[3);  Angler's  HtrmmaUita  Gemeratit 
(Vienna,  1818);  Unterkirchei's  Menmamtita  BibHca 
(1831);  Ranolder,  //em.  BibL  Priiidpia  Batiouatia 
(Funf  Kiichen,  1SS8) ;  SchnilUv,  CrmcfUnn  dtr  Urr- 
tntmetiOe  (Ratiabon,  1844) )  Glain's  Htrmeteuica  Sacn 
(1840). 

On  the  part  of  the  Latherans  wete  added  by  Flada\ 
CUwit  ScHpttirm  Sacra  (Baulaa,  lUT.and  often  re- 
printed in  two  volumes);  by Johaim Gerhard,  TVaKaru 
de  I,tgilima  Ecrifl.  Sacra  ItOtrfrrbttiom  (JsH^  IGIO); 
by  Solomon  (jlaseiu^  Fkilaiogia  Sacra  libri  ynimw 
(Jena,  1623,  and  ol^n  reprinted) ;  by  Jaeob  RuabKh, 
Initiluliima  Htntatnilica  Sacra  (Jsiai,  ITffl). 

On  the  part  of  the  CalviniaU  then  were  furnished  by 
Turretin,  Dt  Scr^iliira  Sacra  Imle/yrrtaliom  TraOalMt 
Biparliimt  (Dordrecht,  1723,  and  oflen  reprinted)-  la 
the  English  Church  were  produced  by  Ilat>en  Harsh 
tMtara  on  the  Crificim  and  ImtirpTrlaHim  oftlit  BOk 
(Cambridge,  1828). 

tMnce  the  middle  of  the  last  ceotnr;  it  has  been  naml 
to  treat  on  the  Old  -  Testament  henneneulica  and  oa 
those  of  the  New  Testament  in  sepante  workai  for  ia- 
Blance,  Heyer,  Vtrndi  finer  Ilrrmoietitiii  da  A  lira  Tm- 
lamailet  (Lllbeck,  1799) ;  Pareao,  Iiutiltiia  Jnltrpr^^ 
Varrii  Talammti  (TrajecU,  lS22)j  Emesd,  Imtitalit 
InUrpretU  Son  Tatammti  (UpaiK,  1761,  ed- Stamen- 
rante  Amman,  1809;  translated  into  English  by  Ttmit, 
Edinbuigb,  1833) ;  Muius,  Saper  JltraencuHca  Xari 
Tatammti  acroata  academiea  (ed.  Eichatttdt,  Lipna^ 
1797-1802, in  two  volumes, but  not  completed);  Kei; 
Lekrbuck  da-  Ilmnenrutit  det  Stuen  Trilamrmia,  i«wl 
GrlBldldtltn  dtr  graimaliMji-kiitonKAim  Intrrprrtalim 
(Ldpog,  1810;  the  same  work  in  Latin,  lipwe,  1811); 
Conybeare,  Tie  Bamptim  LtaHim/or  the  gear  1824,  b- 
»jr  on  atlanpt  le  Iraee  lie  HiMorif  and  to  nawrtasa  lie 
limilt  of  lie  meoadary  and  tpirituiU  literpnlatirm  </ 
SeriptHre  (Oxford,  1824) ;  SchleienaacheT,  Bermeaalii 
unj  Kritit  mil  baoadmr  Baitkmg  oaf  dot  A'rw  Tit- 
bunoil  (edited  by  LUcke,  Berlin.  18SB).  The  moM  com- 
plete is  Klansen,  Hmnmrtuik  det  Kattn  TetUntata 
(ttaa  the  Daniib,  Leipug,  1841);  WUke,  J)ie  //rrw- 
nevtik  de*  Neuen  TtVamenltt  tgtleaatitdt  dpzyaua 
(Leiptig,  IStt):  S.  Davidson's  Sacred  lltraamia  dt- 
wloped  and  applied!  iadadimg  a  Hiilerf  of  BMad 
iMerprttalimfrom  Ike  rarfial  qflia  Fatitrm  <o  tit  JI/> 
ormatiim  (Edinburgh,  1848). 

For  lists  of  other  works  on  the  subject,  see  Walch,  B^ 
liolitca  Tieolcgica,  iv,  206  sq-;  Dani,  Umtrrtal  H'orttF- 
bacA,  p.  384  sq.;  Append,  p.  4G;  Darling,  Cyelopadbi 
Baiiagng>kica,u,Zl  sq.;  liilaiba,Ti«alojiieai tijexip. 
218. 

Iat«iT*gniiia.  The  inienegumn  from  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  Charks  I  to  the  aoceasian  of  Charles 
II  lo  the  throne  of  England  is  one  of  the  moet  impv- 
tant  periods  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  <^  that  eouuny. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Epiaeopal  Charch, 
"which  hod  been  reared  by  the  we^th  and  power  of 
the  stste,  and  cemenled  with  the  tears  and  Uood  of 
dimenttenta,"  was  burled  to  Ibe  ground,  and  Pnabytc- 
rianiom,  and  for  a  time  even  Congicgalionaliam,  gauwd 
the  ascendency.  But,  to  the  Justice  of  the  latter,  i( 
must  be  ssid  that  the  Congregalionaliats,  or,  raths.  the 
Independents,  ne\-er  aelu^y  sought  to  establish  their 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  while  PresbyltiiaD- 
inm  struggled  bard  to  enfarce  uniformily  to  hei  owL 
StoDghton  says  (in  his  Eccta.  Hiit.^  Ijigiaad  tina  lie 
RrttOTotioH,  i,  49),  "  It  was  vrith  Presbyterianism  tbia 
situated,  rather  than  with  Independency,  or  any  t*bei 
ecclesiastical  systems,  that  Episcepacy  came  flrst  (Ma 
competition  and  conSict  after  the  kind's  (Charies  IT) 
itUaD."    Some  writers  deny  tbs  possibility  of  an  ialcr 
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bceaiae,  aiy  (tacy, "  thtre  can  be  legally  no  intemgnium 
in  ■  bowliury  inaoaRhy  like  thM  of  EnRland,"  «hI  holtl 
Ihu  tkc  teign  of  Chariw  II  is  '*  alwiy*  compoud  in  1«- 
gilkngtuge  ■■  eoauDCDcing  >t[heeKecBdaaiifChulM 
L~  See  Bogue  ml  BanneP,  Nit,  afDifmltn  (M  ed. 
Lood.  18SB,  i,  68  «q.    Sea  abo  Ekoljuid,  CmnoH  ori 

IHDEratDDTS;  PUEBBTTBSIAIU.       (J.  H.W.) 

Interrogattfiiii*  MmiIsb,  in  epocryptul  iroik. 
See  PsKi.iKKiii.irH. 

IntaiBtltla  Tvmpfinun.  The  Council  of  Su^ 
■Uca  (■tablishett  the  principle  "Potest  per  hu  pionio- 
tiaoes  [L  e.  lo  connecnle),  qua  InMunf  ufijiu  pnilLrvin 
lempHM,  probwi,  qua  fide  til,  qiu  modcatU,  qua  giavi- 
tale  a  verecuniUa,  et  a  digniu  Cuetit  probatiu,  divino 
Hcerdotio  illiutrnoi,  quia  convenieiu  non  nt,  nee  nlio 
rtl  digdplina  patitiir,  at  trmen  et  lei-itet  ordineCnr 
efUJcopuA  uit  presbyter  aut  dUcouuB  .  .  .  led  hi,  7110- 
nxfirr  limr/iim  tempat  extimimila  lit  eilii  tt  mfrilafut- 
jiat  otmprAiin"  Conaequently  every  member  of  thi 
dergy  w««  obliged  to  ipeod  a  prcpanlory  inttrrfd  (in- 
loMitium)  befoie  he  could  be  promoted  from  a  lower  U 
■  higher  order  (otA>)  (Dili.  59,  c.  2).  Tlii»  prind|J( 
vB  also  obflerved  concerning  the  consecration  for  thf 
InweT  orden  of  the  prieMhood  while  cpecial  ccdeaiiMl 
cal  nmclions  were  attached  to  them,  but,  u  their  ear 
ha  character  changed,  the  diacipline  also  became  man 
tax  as  regards  the  lime  of  probation  (see  Dili.  77,  c  2, 
8,  9).  After  the  consecntian  to  thE«e  lower  ofltces  hai^ 
COBie  to  be  considered  a  mere  formality  for  the 
lioo  to  higher  onUna,  the  obsen-aiion  of  these  proba- 
tkm  w»B  also  neglected.  The  Council  of  Trent  at- 
tonpted  tJj  reatore  the  old  customs  concetning  the  lowei 
degrees  of  the  priaibood  (c.  17,  See*.  28,  lie  S'/ona.), 
and  staled  expressly  that  "per  tempomm  intemitia, 
nisi  alind  episcopo  eipedirc  magis  videretur,  conferan- 
tDT,  Dt  .  .  .  in  uDoquoque  munerc  jvixta  piascriptum 
episci^  se  exerceant"  (c,  11,  etc.);  jct  tbit  had  but 
lilile  or  no  effect,  and  it  is  tvm  usual  in  bo 
Catholic  countries  to  confer  at  once  the  tons 
the  loirer  urdcn.  The  Council  of  Trent  decided  slao 
that  between  the  lower  consecnttion  and  the  hi|!het, 
and  between  each  of  these,  there  should  be  an  intcn-al 
of  one  year,  "nisi  Deceseitai  aut  ecclesite  uliljlaa  aliud 
exposcal"  (,c  II,  IS,  14,  etc), but  that  "duo  sacii  ordi- 
nes  non  eodem  die,  etiam  regularibu^  confenntur,  ptiv- 
ilegiis  >c  indullis  quibuiris  cooceasis  non  obslanlibue 
qmbmcunque"  (e.  19,  etc.  1  compare  aim  c  IS,  IE.  X.  Pr 
laip.ord.i,M;  c.2,X.IkeiijuiJiirtie.v,30).  Thoe 
.rean  of  interval  are  computed,  not  accordin); 
endar,  but  according  to  the  Church  year.  With  regard 
to  the  right  of  dispensation  conceded  to  the  bishops  I 
the  Council  of  Trent  (c.  11,  cit,),  the  Cimgrtgalio  Co 
cilii  decided  that  the  siniultaneoua  administration  oft 
iir4ima  namortt  and  the  aubdeaconship  is  a  punishable 
cAencc^No.!,  adcll,  cit,in  the  edition  of  Schulte  and 
Kchter).  See  Thomassen,  Ver.  eUtffn.KcL  dtieipL  i,  2, 
e.  SS,  36 ;  Tan  Espen,  J»t  teeL  «<^Ttrt.  i,  I,  c  !  ;  ii,  9, 
&  5 ;  Phillipa,  Kinkmnekl,  i,  B4S  >q. )  Henog,  Seal- 
EaejUopSdir,  -n,  707. 

lotarvola.    See  brxBiTiTiA. 

IntervsntArM.    See  bmjicEaioiiaa. 

IdthronlxatlOS  is  the  eeiemouy  of  inatalling  a 
faahnp  on  the  epiacopal  seat  immediately  after  his  oon- 
•Hntion.  It  is  said  that  In  the  early  time*  of  the 
Oiarch  it  was  eortemary  Itar  the  bishop,  afler  taking 
piMiiniui  of  bis  seat,  to  addrtes  the  congngation,  and 
thia  address  was  called  the  ttMrttmatiim  tr  ~ 


wUck  the  saennNnt  is  administered  to  the  Uty  <^  the 
Church  (eomp.  Neale,  In/rod.  fJait,  CAurot,  p. 
616),  Til.,  by  brealung  the  consecrated  bread  into  the 
■  giving  to  each  communicant  the 
'  in  a  spoon,  u>  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loss  of  either  element.  Some  Greek  Utur- 
gical  writers  aaert  that  the  practice  of  intinction  was 
■Dtiodnoed  by  ChrywMom  himself  (which  Neale  ap- 
pnrvea),  but  the  traditional  evidence  adiluced  does  not 
"  support  this  assertion;  and  th^  fact,  which  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  established,  that  the  two  elenienls  wen 

by  two  persona,  and  not  by  one  only, 

■  ihtfulwhetberthnrad- 
T  the  ftdimiry  practice. 
Lilarg.  II,  xviii,  8),  however,  says  that  It 
forbidden  by  Jnlius  I  (A.D.  B37^a3),  whose  decree, 
;iTen  by  Qratian  {Z>ii«Hef.ii,c.  7),  spcslui  of  it  as  a 
tice  not  warranted  b}-  the  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  is 
represented  as  giving  tint  his  body  and  then  bis  Uood 
the  apostles;  and,  if  this  decree  la  authentic,  it  goes 
prove  that  the  practice  was  known  during  Chryso^ 
n's  time.  The  third  Coundl  of  Braga  (A.D.  67lt)  de- 
creed against  it  in  their  Brst  canon  in  the  identical  wuida 
used  by  Julius  I:  "lllud,  quod  pro  complemento  com- 
mmiionia  intinctam  tradunt  eucharistiam  populit^  nee 
hoc  probatum  ex  evangeiio  testimonium  recipit,  nU 
apoetolis  corpus  sunm  et  aanguinem  commendavit ;  s^ 
ommi  enim  panis  ct  eeonum  calicis  commendatio  mc- 
moiatuT.  Nam  intinctum  panem  aliis  Christum  non 
pnebuisae  litmus  eicrpto  illo  tantum  disdpulo,  qum 
pmlitorcm  oBlenderet.''  Hicndogua  (c.  xix)  asserts  that 
the  practice  contradicted  the  piimitive  canon  of  the  Ro- 
man lituTgy,  but  this  certainly  cannot  go  to  prove  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  the  Eastern  Church.  In 
the  llth  oeniury  it  was  forbidden  by  pope  L'rban  II 
(A.D.  1088-1099),  except  in  cases  of  necenity;  and  his 
soccesBor,  Pascal  II,  forbade  it  ali(«tlhcr,  and  ordend 
in  cases  where  difflcnlty  ofswsUowuicthe  solid  elemoit 
oocuned,  lo  administer  the  fluid  element  alone.  Bona, 
however,  qiwlea  from  Ivo  at  Chartret  about  this  tine  a 
canon  of  a  Council  of  Tours,  in  which  prieits  are  order- 
ed to  keep  the  reserved  ohlation  "inlincta  in  sangulDe 
Chrisli,  ut  versdier  Preebyter  possit  dicere  inSrmo, Cor- 
pus, et  Sanguis  Domini  nouri  Jetu  Christ!  proAdat  titd 
in  leminiaoem  peccatonun  et  riiam  clemam."  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  (A.D.  1  !7&}  eipresaed  itself 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  intinction  in  the  following 
jdain  language :  "Inhibemus  no  quia  quasi  pro  eomple- 


ktten  eontainiDg  his  coaAsnon  of  bitb,  intended  1 


m  ItUm  (Biaf^kam,  Orig.  Ecdtt.  L  ii, 
1 10).    Inthtoniiation  money  is  the  sum  of  money  paid 
'  le  prelataa  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 

"     '  r.  Diet,  dt  TAiei.  iii,  488. 

M  lor  CDS  of  the  three  moi 


daL"  But  from  the  word  cm^iZrtAen/kn  the  practice  Sor^ 
bidden  seems  lo  have  been  as  much  the  consumption  of 
the  superabundant  elements  by  (be  laity  (directed  in 
one  of  the  modem  rubrica  of  the  Church  of  England)  as 
that  of  intinction.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  tbeWealem  Church  always  stood  committed  against 
the  practice,  though  some  think  that  traces  of  it  can  be 
found,  e.  g.  in  the  ancient  Irish  Visitation  Office,  wrilten 
about  the  8lh  century,  and  which  was  published  by  Sir 
William  Bentham  (camp.  Hart,  £a^.  Afconb,  Introd. 
xir).    Sea  CoNOOJtrrAirr. 

Intolsrmiice  is  a  word  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
those  perscms,  churches,  or  sodelles  who  do  not  sUow 
men  lo  think  for  themselves,  but  impose  on  tbem  arti- 
cles, crceds,ceremonieB,  etc,  of  their  own  devising.  See 

ToUUtATION. 

Nothing  is  more  abhonent  from  the  genius  of  the 
Chriatian  religiwi  than  an  intolerant  spirit  or  an  intol- 
erant church.  "It  has  inspired  its  votaries  with  a  sav- 
age ftoxnty;  has  plunged  the  fatal  da^K^r  into  inno- 
cent blood;  depopulated  towns  and  kingiloms;  o»er- 
thrown  stales  and  empues,  and  brought  duiiTi  the  right- 
eous vengeance  of  heaven  upon  a  guilty  world,  llie 
pretence  of  superior  knowledge,  sanctity,  snd  authority 
for  its  support  is  the  disgrace  of  reason,  the  grief  of  wif- 
dom,  and  the  paroxysm  of  folly.  To  fetter  the  con- 
science is  injustice;  to  insnsre  ii  is  an  set  of  sscritege; 
but  to  i«ftnn  it  by  an  attempt  to  force  its  (Mings  j* 
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bonible  intolcnnce-.  it  u  tlkc  mom  ibandooed  vitittitia 

of  alltbe  maxiiiH  orreUgionui(lii»nlitT.  JenuChrisC 
fomrtd  A  kingdom  purely  npinciul ;  the  BpouJefl  exer- 
dwd  only  ■  spiriuul  uitbariiy  under  the  diiecti 
ietia  ChrUli  iwniciil>r  churche*  were  united  of 
bith  and  lave,  in  ill  ciTillffiin  they  Hibmitled  to  dvil 
DugiMncy;  and  in  religUiui  codcctw  Uiey  were  govern- 
ed  by  Che  reuoning,  advice,  uul  exbo 
own  officers  i  their  nnflures  wen  only 
■nd  their  excommunicMions  were  only  decluationi  that 
•uch  offenden,  being  inoorrigible,  were  no  longer 
OHuilcd  rnamben  of  their  tonununide*." 

Let  it  ei'er  b«  remembered,  therefore,  that  no  man  or 
men  have  any  Bulhority  whatever  ftom  Chriit  over  the 
coiucienc«a  of  othera,  or  to  persecute  the  peiHna  of  any 
whose  religions  principlei  agree  not  with  their  own. 
See  Lowell's  SermoHt;  RobinaoD'i  Clauilt,  ii,  237,  229. 
Saorin's  Smnotu,  voL  iii,  Preface  i  Locke. 
and  Toleralioii;  Mtntoir  ••/  Rogtr  WUli 
JtnxiHBirr,  Fhivate, 

Intoroettm,  Ptton-ui,  a  Roman  Catholic  Sicilian 
who  went  to  China  aa  a  Jei 
PluzainI626.  He  hwlfinrt  studied  law,' but,  believing 
it  to  be  hii  dnty  to  serve  the  Chorcb,  he  Joined  the  or- 
der of  the  Jesuit*,  and  prepared  for  the  tniirionarr  Held 
in  China.  Here  he  encoantend  many  obatacka,  bat, 
indini  


Persecuted  by  the  Chinee^  he  ooungeoosly  poshed  his 
work  forward,  and  became  one  of  the  greateM  of  the 
Jendtical  missionaries  to  that  oonnlry.  He  died  Oct. 
8,1696.  His  works  evince  a  careful  and  con^ued  study 
oT  the  lanf^usge  of  the  country  in  which  he  aimed  to  ee- 
tabliah  his  peculiar  religious  creed ;  and  it  might  be 
well  fur  l*rDtestant  missionaries  sent  to  Asiatic  and  oth- 
er heathen  fields  of  missionary  work  la  imitate  the  great 
leal  which  has  animated  so  many  of  the  misuunaries  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  which  has  secured  them  often- 
times greater  prominence  than  the  ProteaUnt  laborers. 
He  wrote  Talkia  (or  "  the  great  study  of  Confucius  and 
of  hisdisdpleTseu-sse"),  edited,  with  a  L^tin  tranilolion, 
by  Father  IgnacedeCoeta  (1663):— rdoimjL^^oinij  (or 
"Invariatnlity  in  the  intermediate  oaaise')j  one  of  the 
loot  books  of  Canrucianiam,  preceded  by  a  life  of  Confb- 
dns:  CiafiKii  Vila  (Goa,  1669,  small  foL)  i—Z-wqw  {'  the 
book  of  Confudns's  phikaophical  discussjons')  (without 
place  or  dale,  1  voL  small  foL) ; — Tittbnomam  de  ChIIh 
Sineiti  (Lyon,  1700,  Svo)  \—Compaiilioia  Namil.  deUo 
Stalo  drUa  Mimom  Cmat,  comiaeiimdo  daW  mno  1581, 
WW  ai  1669  <Kome,  1671  or  I67j,Svo).  There  alao  re- 
mains still  in  MS.  a  complete  paraphnse  of  the  four 
books  of  Confucius.  See  Uoefer,  A^oBr.  Biog.  Gin.  xxv, 
931. 

Iuttspldlt7  ti  a  term  used'lo  designate  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  unaffected  with  fear  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  Kesolution  either  banishes  fear  or  sur- 
mounts it,  and  is  Srm  ou  all  occasiiuu.  Courage  is 
impaiisnt  to  atlack,  ondenakea  boldly,  and  is  not  le*- 
•ened  by  difficulty.  Valor  acts  with  vigor,  gives  no 
way  to  reaiitance,  hut  pursues  an  enterprise  in  spite 
of  opposition.  Bravery  knows  no  fear;  it  nms  no- 
bly into  danger,  and  prefers  honor  to  life  itself.  In- 
trepidity encounters  the  greatest  perils  with  the  ut- 
most coolness,  and  dares  even  present  deslh.  This  is 
eapeeially  the  case  with  the  martyrs  of  Christianity. 
Ho  persecution,  however  great,  did  they  fear  lo  en- 
counter for  the  sake  of  their  religious  belief,  and  death 
was  welcomed  as  the  crowning  victory  over  error  and 
aupeistitition. 

Introduction,  Biblical,  is  now  the  technical  des- 
ignation for  woriu  which  aim  to  furnish  a  Reneral  view 
uTsuch  subjects  and  questions  as  are  preliminary  Co  a 
proper  ex(x*uii«n  of  the  sacred  books,  the  correepond- 
ing  branch  of  Biblical  science  being  often  styled  "Isa- 
oooics, '  ill  a  strict  sense.  The  word  "  inimduction" 
being  of  rather  vague  ognification,  there  was  also  (nf- 
merlv  no  definite  idea  attached  to  the  expnaaion  "BA- 
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history,  and  oUier  loaoche*  of  kiiowledgc.    Etcd  tba 

connected  that  SehkiennaelMi,  in  his  Kunt  Danlrt- 
Imig  da  nailogiiAm  Atwiiaau,  JMtly  i^lh  it  cb  Jfof 
eierlei;  that  is,  a  bmgo  or  omnimn-gUliesiiai.  Bib- 
lical inlToduetioa  was  osoally  deaeribed  as  ceuaisliDg  o! 
the  various  bronchec  of  preparatory  knowledge  reqniisle 
for  viewing  and  treating  the  ffitde  caBracily.  It  was 
diatingnisbed  from  Biblical  history  and  archsriogy  by 
being  l«s  intimately  coimected  with  what  is  oaually 
called  history.  It  comprised  treatises  on  the  origin  of 
the  Bible,  on  Che  origiusi  languages,  on  the  tranalaUons, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text,  and  *ra>  divided 
into  genera]  and  specisl  inCraducIiDn. 
remove  this  vsguenoe  by  fumiahing  a 
of  Ublical  introdactiun  was  made  hf  Dr.  Credner  (in 
bis  £Mln(ujy,  noticed  below).  Me  drfned  Biblical  in- 
troduction In  be  Cbe  history  of  the  Kble,  and  divided  it 
into  tbe  following  partsi  1.  The  hisloiy  oflhe  aquate 
Biblical  books;  2,  the  history  of  the  oollecrion  of  tbeaa 
hooka,  or  of  the  canon  \  S,  the  history  of  the  spread  of 
llieee  booka,  or  oflhe  tnnslations  of  iti  4,  the  hiatoy 
of  the  preaervation  of  the  text ;  6,  the  history  of  tbe  in- 
leipteUtion  of  it.  The  same  AutoricaJ  idea  baa  bees 
advocated  by  Hlvemick  (in  his  EiitlaL),  and  mote  pn>- 
licnlarly  by  Hupfeld  (.Btgrif  u.  Hetliait  der  bibl.  t^i. 
IS44).  This  view,  however,  has  not  generally  beto  ae- 
quieaced  in  by  Biblical  scholars,  being  r^arded  aa  too 
limited  and  special  a  treatment,  inasmach  as  the  end 
in  view  is  to  furnish  a  solution  of  such  queatioos  aa  ariaa 
upon  Uie  Bible  as  a  bodi,  yet  excln^ng  such  prepan- 
toiy  eciencea  in  general  as  phiklogy,  archKology,  and 
ex^tens,  the  first  two  of  which  ratber  relate  to  all  an- 
denC  writings,  and  the  last  lo  passages  in  delaiL     By 


to  embrace  the  field  covered  by  the 
era!  books  as  given  in  tUs  Cjfdepm- 
Ha,  and  the  topics  legitimately  included  in  thia  depart- 
ment of  Bibtial  science  may  briefly  be  aummal  19 
under  tbe  following  heads,  which  may,  however,  aanni 
ttmra  iiiquiie  (o  be  dilferently  amngcd,  or  even  cod- 
Uned:  1,  Authorship;  %  date;  S,  place;  1,  iospiraticai 
&,  contents;  6,  style;  7,  peculiar  difiiculties—of  tbe  sev- 
eral books,  with  the  literalore  and  commentatics  q»- 
pended.  In  this  way  the  old  division  of  gatnd  and 
tpraid  inliDduction  is  prceaved  only  so  br  that  some 
treatises  are  on  all  tbe  books  of  tbe  Old  or  New  Teata- 
nwnt  in  order,  while  others  lake  up  ■  single  book  csily 
—the  latter  usually  as  prolegomena  lo  a  separate  com- 
mentary ;  and  the  wider  topics  finmeri;  diacussed  an 
relegated  to  their  apptopriate  and  separsCe  BphenB.e.gi 
in  additiim  to  Archeology  (indnding  Geography,  Cfaro- 
nolofj-.  History,  and  Antiquities  proper),  Lexicolagy 
(including  radical  and  comparative  phiiokigy,  and  syna- 
uyme*),  and  Grammar  (including  all  the  pecnliaritiea 
of  Hebrusiic  and  IldlenisiJc  phraseology,  poetical  modea 
of  eipresuon.  rhetorical  (raits,  etc>:-the  fallowing  nxae 
especially :  ibe  Canon,  Criticism,  Inspiration,  and  Inliv- 
pretstiMi  (q.  v.  severally).  With  these  ptefatory  dis- 
tinctions, we  pnweeil  to  give  1  sketch  of  the  historical 
development  of  this  dqiRrtment  of  Biblical  Seienoe,  with 
some  criticisms  upon  the  several  works  in  which  it  has 
been  evolved.  Id  these  remarks  we  cspeoially  include 
formal  treatises  upon  the  sabjeet  at  large,  besidea  those 
foond  in  commentaries;  see  alaa  Bleak's  Imtrad.  fo  -Jm 
0.  r. (Lend.  1869), i. esq. 

The  Greek  word  timftyii.  in  the  sense  of  an  saAv- 
durtioK  to  a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  Greek,  and  was 
Hist  used,  lo  denote  an  inlrodnctioo  to  the  right  Boder- 
standing  of  the  Bible,  by  Adrian,  a  Greek  who  ptohably 
lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ.     'Atpinrav  (I'nr- 

r»r4  TK  n™f^  "  '  ""■''  ^"^  '^  object  or  whicii 

is  to  Msist  reados  who  are  nnacqnainled  with  BibUcal 
phraseology  in  rightly  undewtanrting  pecnliar  wada 
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It  WW  Ont  cditfd  by  David  HiSiehel, 

BBda  Uw  tilimatAdsiuiiItago^mSarraiitScr^)luram 
Crma  cum  adkoHii  (Anguna  Viudobonn,  le/Oi,  *ta), 
•ad  wta  reprinted  in  the  Criiici  Hacri  (Loadon  ed.  ruL 
viii ;  Kraokfort  edit.  voL  vi).  Before  Adiian,  the  vant 
of  rinilar  iroib  had  already  b(«D  Tdt,  and  books  of  a 
antspooding  tendency  were  in  cifculatioa,  but  they  did 
DM  bear  the  title  i^  irairyaiyq.  Helito  erf  Sardia,  wbo 
lind  in  tb«  laUxi  balT  of  the  3d  century,  wrote  a  book 
■odra  the  title  ^  cXiif,  being  a  krg  bach  to  the  Old  and 
to  tbe  New  TeMameat.  The  iiMalled  AtCiic,  which 
were  written  at  a  iilei  period,  are  books  of  a  nmilar  de- 
Rription.  iioiDe  of  theae  A<|>ic  have  been  printed  in 
HiUhn'a  A'onm  TatiaiaMon  Oraer,  and  in  Boiason- 
ade'a  Amcdota  Uraca  (roL  iii,  Pariaiia,  1831).  These 
are  merely  linKuitcic  introductiooa ;  but  there  vu  scon 
fcU  the  want  ut  woika  which  might  aoive  other  quea- 
tiooi^  such  aa,  for  inatance,  what  aie  the  principles 
which  should  guide  na  in  lUblical  interpretation?  Tbe 
Dnaiist  Ticuoiui  wnite,  about  the  year  880,  Stg<^  ad 
jmiMigaMdam  tt  mermaidam  ImtrUigrmliam  Scriptara- 
rui  SrptBK.     St.  Augustine,  in  Ui  woric  D»  Dcdi '   ' 


la  if  by  a  key." 


ii,  302),  Mya  concerning  theae  aaren  nilei 
that  tbe  Bulbor'a  intention  wan  bv  means  of  Ihtm 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
Then  aruee  also  ■  question  concemi 
Holy  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  belonged,  and  what  did 
not  belong  to  Hdy  Writ ;  and  also  reapecliiig  tbe  con- 
Unla  of  the  Kpantle  Biblical  books,  and  the  order  in 
which  Lhey  should  tollow  each  other,  etc  About  A.D. 
UO,  Cwaiodoma  wrote  his  JiuliMiona  Dinw.  He 
■mtiuiis  in  this  work,  under  the  name  of  JutrndiKlorti 
BinmB  ScnptUTir,  fire  authors  who  had  been  engaged 
in  Biblical  inveatiguioiu,  and  in  hia  tenth  chapter 
ifisaks  of  them  thus:  "Let  us  eageriy  return  to  the 
guides  to  Holy  Writ;  that  is  to  uy,  to  the  Donatist 
Tionius,  to  St.AagiMiBe  on  Christian  doctrine,  to  Adri- 
an, Eucherius,  and  Junillua,  whom  I  have  aednlousty 
collected,  in  order  that  worka  of  a  amilar  puipoit  might 
be  combined  in  me  volume."  HenceforwanI  the  title 
litrvdnelio  in  Ser^Mvraoi  ."iaeram  was  establiahed,  and 
loained  cuirenc  fur  all  iroAs  in  which  were  si ' 
questions  intivdactoiy  to  tbe  study  of  the  Bible. 
the  Wcatem  oi  Latin  Church,  dtuing  a  Ibousand  ycara, 
•caRcIy  any  addition  was  made  to  the  collection  of  Caa- 
wdoins,  wbile  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  only 
two  works  written  during  this  long  period  deserve 
Bcaiiooed,  both  bearing  the  title  X^m^  r^  OtToc 
Tpa^ic-  One  of  these  works  is  falsely  ascribed  ' 
Athimasiua,  and  the  other  aa  falsely  to  CbrTSOstoa. 

Tbe  Domintcan  friar  Santes  P^ninna,  with  the  : 
tMition  of  reviewing  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  Jerome 
andSI.Augoatine,  published  his  Iiagoge  adSaerai  Lil- 
enu.  Kin-  mmemt  (CoIobIb,  IMO,  foL),  a  work  which,  oon- 
■deing  tbe  time  of  its  appearance,  was  ■  great  step  in 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar  Kxtua  of  Sienna, 
BUialuea  Saaeta  exprmt^tnu  CtuMica  EaUna  me- 
toHhu  MUecfd,  (t  H  <mA>  (Onw  d^H«a  (Tenetiis,  1 666 1 
^nently  reprinted),  is  of  greater  importance,  although 
it  is  Danilestly  written  uttder  tbe  ioflueiice  of  the  In- 
qiiialica,  which  had  just  been  restored,  and  is  percepti- 
Ujihackledhy  thedecreesoftheComidlorTrent;  but 
Sums  furnished  also  a  list  of  books  tn  be  usedby  a  true 
Cstbnlic  Christian  fae  Che  tight  understanding  of  Hnly 
Wiii,  as  well  as  the  prindplea  which  should  guide  a  Ro- 
maa  Cacbohc  in  criticim  and  inteipretaiion.  The  de- 
nsea  of  the  Council  of  Trent  prevented  the  Roman  Cath- 
cfin  bom  moving  IVeely  in  the  Aeld  of  Kbiieal  inveati- 
■■lioD,  while  the  Protestants  seaknnly  carried  out  Iheu 
Rsearcbta  in  Tarion*  directioDB.  The  Ulytian,  Uatthias 
Fladu,  u  his  C^avi^  Striptara  Sacra,  in  de  Striimt 
Saarmm IMtrarmi  (Bsde,166T,in  IbUo), furnished  an 
unUoit  worit  on  KUkal  Henneneutice ;  but  it  was 
siHiiMtil  by  Che  PiDlegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which 
WoDg  to  his  celebrated  BiUia  Sacra  Pofyplolta  (Lond. 
Itt7.  Hx  vols.  foL),    These  Pnlrgomena  contain  much 
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that  will  always  be  aocoonted  valuable  and  neeesany 
fur  the  true  criticism  of  che  sacnd  text,  They  have 
been  jiuhlisbed  separately,  with  notes,  by  arcbdeaccn 
Wraiigham  (1528,  2  vola,  8vo).  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  excellent  works  were  produced  on  isolated  portlona 
of  Biblical  introduction,  but  they  were  noc  equalled  in 
merit  by  Che  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  fur- 
nish a  whole  system  of  Biblical  intioduclion.  The  fol- 
lowing BibUcal  introductions  are  among  the  best  of 
those  which  were  pnblished  about  that  period:  RivtloB 
(ie37) ;  Michaelis  Wallheri  OffiLVia  Siblica  noeiltr  ada- 
prria,  etc  (Lipsia!,  Ilrel  puUished  in  16a6)i  Abrahami 
Calovii  Crilicui  Saotr Biblicui,etc.{yittmbni^l64S); 
Hotiiuger,  Thriaiir.  Pliiloloyitvi,  sin  Clatis  Srripl.  Sae. 
n^guri,  1649);  Heidegger,  EnchirtdioH  BHIiam  iipo- 
/jvij;ioviiDi'(Tignri,16Sl);  LeuBdeii,a  Dutchman.pub- 
li»hed»workeutitledi'*ifcfc5B.#(ftr<™«,etc.(Utrecht, 
1656) ;  and PhUalogai Hfbi.-Cnrm  Gfwralii  {Utrecht, 
1670)1  Pfeifler  (Ultrsj.  1704);  Van  Til  (1720-2!);  Du 
Fin  (1701);  CalmeC  (1720);  Moldenhauer  (1744);  BSi- 
ner(1768);  Goldhsgen  (1765-8);  Wagner  (1796).  Host 
uf  tlieso  woAs  have  frequently  been  reprinted. 

The  dogmatical  aeal  of  the  ProteetanCa  was  greatly 
excitol  by  the  work  of  Louis  Cspelle,  a  reformed  divine 
and  leamed  profee >or  at  Saumur,  which  appeared  under 
Iho  title  of  Ludovici  Csppelli  Criliea  Sacra ;  rite  dt  ro- 
rHi  qua  in  rrterii  TfilamiHili  librii  oernmnt  Irctioniim 
UbH  fx  (PariNis,  1650).  A  learned  Koman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Oratory,  Richard  Simon,  rightly  per- 
ceived, from  the  di^maliial  Inle  sHired  up  1^  Capelle, 
that  Biblical  crilidsm  was  tbe  meet  effective  weapon  to 
rh  had  grown 
devoted  his 

critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  the  service  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chureh,  and  endeavored  to  inflict  a  death- 
blow upra  Protestanliim.  The  toult,  however,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism, which  became  tbe  bans  on  which  the  science  al 
Kbiioal  introrfoction  was  raised.  Simon  was  the  fint 
who  correctly  separated  the  critidem  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment from  thst  of  che  New.  His  works  on  Biblical  in- 
troduction appealed  under  the  following  titles:  Jtiatoire 
Crilijve  du  Vina  Tttamtm  (Paris,  1678).  This  worit 
was  inaccurately  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in 
1679,  and  subaequenlly  in  many  other  bad  piratical  edl- 


ed,  together  with  several  polemical  tres 
by  this  work,  at  Rotterdam,in  16S6,4to;— ^iirfofre  CW- 
liqut  du  Ttzte  du  Xoureau  Tcilamfnl  (Rotteidam,  16BB) : 
—Ifitloire  Criligve  del  Vernoni  du  Kouveau  TrUrmtM 
(Rotterdam,  1690) :— ffiitoire  Criliqae  du  prmc^ux 
CommtntoUurt  da  NouvtCM  TeMotmnt  (Rotlerd.  1696). 
By  these  excellent  ctiticsl  works  Simon  established  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  real  friends  of  truth ;  but 
he  was  thanked  by  none  of  the  prevailing  parlies  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only 
an  enemy  of  their  Church,  not  the  thorough  investiga- 
tor and  (rieud  of  truth.  To  the  Roman  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  eccieuastical  de- 
crees to  ba  arbitniy  and  unhisloricaL  The  lliiloirt 
Criifuc  du  Virux  Tnlamtiit  was  suppressed  by  the  Ro- 
man Cathobcs  in  Paris  itnmediately  after  its  pyblica- 
tion,  and  in  Protestant  countries,  also,  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  reprinted.  Nevertheless,  the  luigublic  snd  tnJy  sd- 
entitlc  leaeaiehea  of  Pocock;  the  Oriental  school  in  the 
Netherlands;  die  unsurpamed  work  of  Humphry  Hody, 
lie  BOJiorum  Textibut  Origiaalibat  VrrtioaUnu,  etc 
(Gxonin,  1705,fblio);  the  excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in 
hu  Nmum  Tetlametittim  (Iracum  aim  Lecliombti  Vari- 
omHbui  (Oxonixt,  1TD7,  folio),  which  was  soon  followed 
by  Wetstein's  A'orum  Trtlamnlvm  Gnrcvm  editioni,  re- 
erfla,  cttM  l.,Kliaii3m4  VariattlSiut  (AmMelodami,  17G1- 
b2,  foUo),  and  by  which  even  Bengel  was  convinced,  in 
spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  (comp.Bengelii  Ap- 
paratiu  Crilia/i  A'on  TeMimeiili,  p.  634  sq.) ;  the  Bib- 
lical worfca  by  H.  HichaeHs,  e^iedaUy  bis  .£^a  ffetro' 
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lea  tx  ifamueripHt  tt  impmiii  CtdleSbiu  (HtlB.  1710), 
■nd  KeDDicatt'B  V'rtui  Tmaamhim  Hrbraieiim  cwn  vn- 
riii  lAttioaOiu  (Ozoii.  1776),  uii)  the  isTivil  of  dusi- 
cal  philidogy — all  this  i^nduiUy  led  to  mulu  which  co- 
incided with  Simon')  critieiim,  uiil  ihowed  the  enor- 
DDUB  diflercncc  between  hLatoricil  tnlh  ftnd  Che  juto- 
tncy  occluiutical  opinioiu  which  wen  Blill  pierilent 
in  the  work!  on  Biblical  intruductioii  bj'  Pritims  BUck- 
vill,  Cupzov,  Van  Til,  Mnldenhamr,  and  othen.  J.  D. 
Hichaeiia  mildly  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Church 
wilh  hiatorical  truth,  but  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
•nathemaa  of  the  ecclcuaatical  party,  who  have  pro- 
Dounceil  him  a  heretic  By  their  ecdeaiaatical  penc- 
cuwrs,  Kichard  Simon  was  fatiely  described  (o  be  a  die- 
dple  of  the  pantheiatical  Spinoxa,  and  Michaelii  as  a  tol- 
bnrer  of  both  Kmon  and  Spinoia.  However,  the  dkiU- 
atinff  endeavon  of  Michaeli*  gradually  prevailed.  Hii 
KiiUeilang  n  dit  GOHtiriea  adtriflm  dtt  limt»  Bundra 
{OiitLingen,  17S0,Svo)  was  greatly  improved  in  later  edi- 
tions, and  lira  finirth  (178H,  2  vob.  4lo)  was  tranalatsd 
and  eaKntlally  angmenCeil  by  Herbert  Hanh,  after- 
warda  bishop  of  Peterborough,  under  the  title  /nfro- 
Aution  to  the  tfac  Tatamml,  etc.  (Cambridge,  1791- 
1801,1  vab.avo).  Michaelis  commenced  alao  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Teatanieut,  under  the  title  Kmleitung 
.in  die  Gdtllic/iai  adriftm  du  AbatBuada  (Hamburg, 
1787).  Ed.  Harwood'i  Nea  InlntduaiiM  lo  lU  Studs 
and  KnowMije  af  tkt  Nrte  7>i(a»m(  (London,  1767-71; 
tranalaled  Lite  German  by  Scbuli,  Halle,  1770-73,  S 
voU.)  contains  bo  many  helerogeneoua  mil«nala  that  it 
acarcdy  bebnga  to  the  aciencc  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New-Testament  inlmduclion  wsb  in 
Germany  especially  piomoled  alao  by  J.  !l  SemlcTi  who 
died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It  was  by  Semler's  influence 
that  the  critical  worlu  of  Richard  Simon  were  tramtated 
into  German,  and  the  *Drka  of  Wetatein  re-edited  and 
circulated.  The  onKinal  worki  of  Semler  on  Biblical 
introduction  are  his  Apparabu  ad  liberalem  Nori  Tea- 
tomeidi  luttrprtliaiinirm  (Hafaa,  1767X  and  his  AUumd- 
ba^  vo»frtitr  Vmtrnachiag  da  Camiu  (Halle,  1771-6, 
4  vols.).  Semlcr'i  school  produced  J.  J.  Griesbach,  who 
Grieabech's  labors  in  correetini; 


thele 


lofth 


<i.  HSnlein  pobliahcd  a  work  callsd  HandbiuA  drr  Eut- 
Uiang  ■•  dit  ScAry/tat  da  A'tvm  Tetlaoiailet  (Erlangen, 
1794-1808, 8  vtJa.),  in  which  he  foUowed  the  univeraity 
keturea  of  Giieabach.  A  seoond  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  ui  18D1-9, 8  voIsl  Thia  introdaction  contains 
excellent  materiaK  but  i«  wanting  in  dedaive  hiatorical 

J.  a.  Eichhom,  who  died  at  G'Mtingen  in  1837,  was 
foimed  in  the  school  of  Hichaeiia  atGSItingen,  and  was 
inq)ired  by  Herder's  poetical  viaws  of  the  Kast  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrewi  in 
parUcular.  Eichhom  commenced  his  Introduction  when 
th;  times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  altogether 
as  a  production  of  priestcrall  inapplicable  lo  the  present 
period.  He  endeavored  to  brioK  the  contents  of  the 
Kble  into  harniony  with  modem  modes  of  thinking,  to 
explwn,  and  to  recommend  them.  He  sought,  by  means 
of  hypotheses,  to  furnish  a  clew  lo  their  origin,  without 
BoSciently  regarding  strict  historical  criticism.  Eich- 
ham's  fSiidriliaff  tn  diu  A  lie  Tatameal  waa  first  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1780-^,  in  three  volumes.  The 
fifth  edition  was  published  at  GiiCtingea,  1830-24,  in  five 
ToliUDCS.  Hit /Ciitleilims in  dai  .Veut  TalamailTm  first 
published  at  Leipiig  (1804-27, 5  vok.).  The  earlier  vol- 
■mea  have  been  republished.  The  external  treatment 
of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and  many  separate  por- 
tions of  both  works,  are  masterly  and  excellent ;  but, 
with  regard  to  linguistic  and  historicsJ  research,  they 
are  leeble,  and  overwhelmed  with  hypotheseo. 

Leonhardt  Bertholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but  uncrit- 
ical compiler.  He  made  a  considerable  step  backwards 
in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only  by  reuniting  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  one  whole,  but  by  even 
inteimudng  the  separate  writings  with  each  other,  in 


2  INTRODUCTION 

Us  wok  entitled  HiilorudL'kritiidK  Eialiitmag  1m 
iSmnHlieit  fanoRuaU  lad  apocryplujeie  S<*r}fliK  dm 
Altenmdt/aiai  7'(»la>«K(V(ETiang.  1811-19,6  vula.). 

Aogusti's  GrmdriH  dntr  /liit.-irit.  A'Meil.  imt  A.T. 
(l^L  ISOS,  1B27)  contains  Uttle  new  or  original 

The  Jiagegt  JIutonco-criHea  «•  IMmu  A'o«  fmdmt 
Sacro*  (Jena,  18S0)  of  H.  A.  Schott  is  more  diKiD- 
guiflhed  by  diligence  than  by  prsetration. 

The  LduiMck  da-  ffUtorucA-hitiidiem  Emltilmif  as 
dig  BOel  A.ieuifi.T.  Beriin  (pt.  i,  O.  T.  181 7,  and  oA- 
enaince;  pi.  ii,  1826,  and  later),  by  W.U.L.de  Wettc, 
ia  distinguished  by  brevity,  precirirai,  critical  pnelia- 
tion,  and  in  aeme  parts  by  completeneat.  Thia  book 
contains  an  excellent  sorvey  of  the  vations  opioiooa 
prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  introdncdoa,  inua> 
speraed  with  original  diseuanons.  Almost  every  aatliv 
on  Biblical  critkiao)  will  find  that  De  Wettc  has  mad* 
use  of  his  labor* ;  but  in  the  purely  hiatorical  portka 
the  book  is  bebte,  and  imUcates  (bat  the  author  did  Dot 
go  to  the  Orst  sources,  but  adopted  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers;  consequently  the  work  >us  no  inleitia]  hannooy. 
An  English  InuudaCion  of  iHb  work,  with  addittona  by 
the  tianalator,  Theodore  Parker,  has  been  publiahed  in 
this  counny  (Boston,  ISfiO).  A  new  (the  8tb),  ttaoc 
ooghLy  revised  edition  ofthe  Oerman,  not  only  embo<^ 
iiig  all  the  later  teaulla  of  exegetical  researches,  but  abu 
moUifyuig  many  of  the  views  of  De  Wette,  has  recently 
beraipuUi8hedbyITor.E.8chnldcr(BerivoLt  [O.T.], 

ies9> 

K.  A.  Credner  embodied  the  reauBa  of  bis  method  (see 
above)  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Tntament  in  his  work  Dot  Neae  Tatamml  hoc* 
KHoi  Zrrd,  Ur^rninge  aad  InlUiU  (Gieaaen,  1841-S,  S 
Tola.>  His  views  are  the  basis  of  Rens's  Gr»McMt  dtr 
Heiligm  a<*ii/im  da  A'aHs  Tabtmaita  (Halk^  1841; 
3d  ed.  I860). 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in  Ciaiua 
ny  after  the  days  of  Hichaeiia  has  of  late  been  opposed 
by  a  mode  of  treating  Biblical  intmdnclion  not  so  macih 
in  the  Sfurit  of  a  trai  search  after  Irulh  as  in  an  apok». 
getical  and  polemical  style.  This  course,  however,  has 
not  enriched  Biblical  science.     To  this  claas  irf'  books 


rate  subjectsj  also  the  /AiwIA.  drr  Huloriiek-iriAcim 
fwJflttn^H  dot  AlU  TatamtitotH.A.iXniimtai* 
(Eriang«i,18S7-49,  2pls.in  8  vols.;  2d  ed.  1B54-6, by 
Keil,who  aha  edited  pt  i  of  the  Qrst  ed.),  of  which  the 
Gmtral  ItUrodadion  and  the  /nfradntrHM  la  tie  Ptiia- 
Itudi  have  been  translated  into  Englisli  (Edinb.  18S0, 
ISaS) ;  also  H.  E.  E.  Guericke's  Emltitmg  m  doM  A'hm 
TetUmait  (Halle,  1828),  in  which  too  frequently  an 
anathema  against  hercrlcs  serves  as  a  snbsliliua  Ibr 
demonstration.  Tbe  apologetical  tendency  (aevaUs  in 
the  work  of  G.  Hamilton,  entitled  A  Gairrai  Introdmc' 
tioit  io  He  Siuify  qf  litHebrmr  Scripturrt,  rtc  (DobliB, 
1814) ;  in  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  IMrodmctiim  U>  Ikt 
Critical  Study  md  KmiHtMgt  of  Ike  Heif  Scriptam, 
ele.  (Lond.  1818,  4  nls.;  the  10th  ed.  of  this  work  wss 
an  entirely  new  production,  and  the  beat  hicbenA  pro- 
duced in  English,  in  i  vols,  ftvo,  1866,  voL  ii  on  the  a 
T.  by  Dr.  8.  DavidsiHi  [dnoe  disidaced  by  one  Xrf  Hr. 
Ayre],  and  voL  iv  on  the  N.T.by  Dr.&P.Tr»|telhB); 
and  in  J.  Cook's  Iiqairy  into  Oe  Baolu  tffOte  Kern  Ttf 
lamett  (Kdmburgh,  1824). 

Tbe  Roman  Catholics  also  have,  in  modem  tjioe^ 
written  on  Biblical  introduction,  although  the  un- 
changeaUe  deoees  of  the  Coondl  of  Trent  hindf*  aU 
free,  critical,  and  scienti£c  treatment  of  the  suljcM. 
The  Roman  Catholics  can  tieat  KUical  introductHB 
only  in  a  polemical  and  apologetical  manner,  and  ve 
otdlged  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  (hor  reulerB  by  in- 
troducing teamed  archcoli^ca]  rtaearcheB,  wbidi  con- 
ceal the  want  of  fkee  movement.  This  latter  mode  was 
adopted  by  J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Tienna  in  1816)  in  his 
Eitititiatg  ia  ifip  ffetllv*cn  BOcher  dei  aba,  Sitadn  (Vi- 
enna, 1798,  t  vids.,  and  1802,  S  vols.),  and  in  his  htn- 
dmtio  HI  Ubnt  Sacrat  Vtlail  TtUaa^mti  m  ipiUmm 
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n^Kto  (ViouMe,  tSO&).  Thii  worii  hu  h«n  rcpublitb- 
nd by  F. Ackennuin, in  whu  are  uBertcd  Lobe  thctbird 
udfinnh  Kliiiom,  nndfr  the  liiJe  of  Istrodnftio  «  /.i- 
imSacTiM  hXiTii  TriKmrMi.HiOiii  aaulrmici$  accom- 
mtea  (VieniiK,  1826  and  1)019).  But  then  so-called 
new  tdidotifl  are  full  of  altentiona  and  mutilationi, 
wiieb  laaove  eveiy  Tree  upmaion  of  Jabn,  who  be- 
loogtd  to  tbe  liberal  period  oftbe  einptnt  Jooeph.  J. 
L.  Hiw'i  Kinbilvng  «  dat  Xne  TatamaU  (StuItKait 
and  TubiDK.  1800, 2  vols, ;  4th  ed.  1S47)  nirpaues  Jahn'a 
imfc  in  iUiility,  and  hu  obtained  niuch  credit  amonf; 
Pteteatanta  by  ita  learned  explanations,  although  theae 
fnqnBitly  awerre  from  the  ptHnt  in  quealion-  Uufl'a 
nrk  hat  been  tranahiUd  into  Enfjhsh  by  the  Rev.  D. 
G.  Wait,  LL.D. ;  but  thia  tnmalation  i*  much  Burpaaaed 
by  thu  of  Foadick,  publiabed  in  the  United  StUa,  and 
CDiidied  by  the  addenda  of  Hoaea  Sluait.  The  polem- 
ical and  apolcfretical  atyle  picTula  in  the  work  of  J.  G. 
Hobat,  UiitorueJi-iritite*e  Eiainhaig  ta  iHe  Srkriflm 
ia  AOm  Tet(amrtita  (eonipltleil  and  edited  after  the 
dalh  oftbe  author  by  Welle,  Cariaiuhe,  IBM);  and  in 
L'lMrakttion  Hiilarique  tt  Critique  iiia IJcrti  deFAit- 
da  H  dv  Smtetaa  Tnttaanl,  by  J.  a  Clwre  (Paris, 
IS9,  4  Ti^).  The  work  of  tbe  excellent  FeilnioeeT, 
who  died  in  18SI,  fuiMrw^  in  die  Biehrr  dn  Nnfn 
Samitt  (M  cd.  Tubtnften,  I'SSO),  tbrvUtea  tbe  pnntion 
gfa  true  Roman  Catholic,  inumuch  aa  it  is  dislinf[uish- 


■  manual  for  students  in  dirioity ;  but  tlie  standard  ot 
preaent  attainment  ounut  be  Tery  hinh  if,  »  Marsh 
states, "  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  ex- 


noble 


lo  tbe  atm  iHer 


«r  Scboli, tmL  n  if.  ieil.  Sdiriflm  d.A.vmi  .V.  T.  (roL  i 
tCBml  introd.  Coloftne,  1S4G).  Anuns  the  beet  Roman 
Oibolie  coDtribulions  to  tbia  branch  of  Biblical  litcn- 
lora  are  Ibe  wotki  of  Reuach,  I^krb.  drr  fMriluag  n 
*a  A.  T.  (Kreib.  3d  (d.  1868),  and  Langen,  Grtndrim 
dtr  £kiriram,  «  dai  A'.  T.  (Freib.  1868). 

In  Great  Britain,  btaidee  the  abore  works  of  Himr 
ml  Hamilton,  we  may  especially  name  tbe  fbllowing  la 
iotniductory  in  their  cbaracta.  Collier'i  Saerrd  Inltr- 
pr^rr  (1740,  i  vols.  8vo)  wa  mie  of  the  earliot  pnbli- 
(Ukma  of  Ibis  kind.  It  went  tbrongh  eeveni  ediliona, 
•Dd  was  tniulaled  into  German  in  ITW.  It  relateaboth 
1«  tbe  Old  and  New  TenamenI,  and  is  described  by 
liiibap  Harsh  as  "a  Rood  popular  preparation  for  the 
■tody  oftbe  holy  Scriptura."  Lardner*!  HiMary  oflkr 
ApMirt  md  Erangtlim  (I75S-G7.  S  vols.  8vo)  ia  de- 
nibed  by  the  same  critic  ai  an  admirable  inlroduction 
to  the  New  Teatamenl.  "  It  is  a  storehouse  of  literary 
inCaniiatioD,  collected  with  ec^nal  industry  and  fidelity.^* 
Ftom  this  work,  from  tbe  English  translation  of  Micba- 
dis'i  /Mrwhrfi'on  (1761),  and  fmm  Dr.  Owen's  (A-rra- 
lioat  M  Ikt  {lotpfb  (1764),  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  nf  Dromore, 
ompiled  a  useful  manual,  called  A  Krj  to  the  Krv  Trt- 
lamnil,  wbicb  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is 
murk  in  request  among  tbe  candidates  lor  ordination  in 
the  EsUUished  Church.  The  Kni  lo  Ikt  Old  TtHamm 
(1790),  by  Dr.  Gray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol,  was 
written  in  imitation  of  Percy's  compilation;  but  it  is  a 
Bach  more  elaborate  perfoTmance  than  the  Kef  to  llu 
Stm  Tntamml.  It  is  a  compilation  from  a  great  ran- 
cty  "f  works,  refoences  to  which  are  given  at  the  (bot 
of  tach  page.  Bishop  Hanh  speaks  of  it  as  "a  very 
wful  puUication  tat  etndenta  of  divinity,  who  will  find 
St  one  view  what  must  otherwiM  be  collected  fhnn 
nmy  writen."  It  is  now,  however,  ahnoet  entirely  he- 
kind  (he  limee.  Dr.  Harwood's  /arnxhrtHn  to  Ikr  Slud^ 
adKmeltdyt  oftht  fnr  Trtlamnil  (1767,  1771,2  vols. 
Bni),alihough  noteworthy  in  tbia  ccmnection, is  not  piop- 
edy  an  intmduetion  to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  usual 
•oi  I«oper  sense  oftbe  term.  It  does  not  describe  the 
took)  oftbe  New  Teetament,  but  ii  a  cnlleclion  ofdis- 
■nstioni  relative  partly  to  ihe  character  of  the  sacnd 
"lilen.  Jewish  history  and  customa,  and  lo  such  paita 
I'heatben  antiquities  as  have  referenre  lo  the  New  Tea- 
■wat.  Tbe  Orst  volume  of  bishop  Tamline'sAJFawiitt 
*fChiiHm  Tkndogs  contains  as  introduction  both  to 
iktOld  and  to  tbe  Kew  Testament,  and  has  been  pub- 


Tbe  lateal  and  moat  important  works  in  this  dqiart- 
ment  are  tbe  following :  Hengetenberg,  BrilrSge  zvr 
ii'MnrmjitM.^.S.(Iterltn.ll«Il);  Heitwig,  ruifZIn  a. 
tMriOaig  in  A'.  T.  [a  useful  compilation]  (BcrL  1849; 
Sd  ed.  ISU);  Maier  (Romin  Catholic),  KitikiJvrg  si  d. 
8chr\ftm  dtt  N.  T.  (Freib,  1852);  Keil.  I^hiburh  drr 
HiMoriKk  Kritiielrn  KinM/uag  im  Abe  Teit.  (Krankf 
and  Eriang.  lAfiB  [a  highly  judicious  work  in  moet  iv 
i^wcU];  iranalaled  in  Claike's  1.3irnry,  Edinb.  1870,8 
vols,) ;  Davidson, /afrod-lo  Iht  O.  r«*.[a  differenlwoik 
frma  that  contained  in  Home  above,  and  strcmglv  Ra- 
tionalistic] (London,  ie(>2-S,8vi>1s.8vD)i  Davidson, /■• 
trod,  to  Ikt  N.  T.  [an  cKcellenl,  though  rather  non-cnm- 
mittalvoTk]  (Lrad.  1848-M,S  voIb.8vo;  last  edit.  1868 
[mote  strongly  inclining  lo  Rationalism]) ;  Schotlen 
(deddedly  Ralionalistic),  f/iif.  Kril.  Eitil.  int  N.  T.  (I.px. 
I8ea,I856);  tOKk,  Embinmg  iR  if.  .4.  T.  (Beriin,  1860 
[moderately  RalionaliMic] ;  translated  into  English, 
Lond.I869,9vDls.B>-o);  Bkek.fMpir.n  if.  A'.T.  (BerL 
1862,  1866;  transUted  into  English,  Edinburgh,  1870, 
3  vols.  8vo) ; ' Webtr.  Kurtg-f.  AinL  «  rf.  Srkri/i.  A .  mid 
y.  T.  (NonIL  1867, 8vo).  Urn  geneially  known  are  Ihe 
following :  Haneberg,  Vrmrk  t.  Geirk.  d.  biU.  offenbn- 
ri»s.  alt  KiuleiUmg  m  A.  vnd  A'.  T.  (Begensb.  18B0) ; 
Ptins,  f/mdbBok  lo  de  Kemit  r.  if.  kiil.  SekHftm  d.  O.  t. 
V.  Verboodi  (Rottetd.  I8fil-S!,  8  voK) ;  Bsuer  (G.  L.), 
Ettv!.  e.  Iril.  EimL  m  d.  Sekrijl.  d.  A.  T.  (NUuib.  I7»4, 
1801,  1806);  Ackermann,  Inlroduet.  m  l.ibrot  Vrl.  Fad. 
{\'ien.  ISib);  Schmidt,  llim.-litil.  Ei^ilmg  ha  N.  T. 
(Uicsaen,  1804, 2  vohi.) ;  8chneckenburgcr,  Keilr.  t.  AM 
it  A-.  T.  (Stuttg.  leaa) ;  Neudecker,  />*rh,M  d.  kin^ 
tnl.  Kinlal.  bs  N.  T.  (Lpa.  1840);  Roman  Catholic: 
Rellhmayr,  AnL  C  if.  jtimusucA.  BSch.  {Kcginsb.  1862). 
For  other  works,  sec  Wakb,iliUHri)cni  Tto'ini;.  u\,Z\ 
sq.;  Iv,  196  sq.;  Dani.  Vnirtrml  WvHerb.  s.  v.  Bibel; 
Dadlog,  f^dopotrfia  BSHograpkien,  i,  1 1  aq. ;  Henog, 
Rmt-Encikiap.  s.  r.  Einteitiuig ;  Lange's  rtHimenfurjF 
(American  eil.1,  i,  62 ;  compare  Britidt  and  Ear.  Eoai^. 
Iltriiic,  October,  1861 ;  Drvltrke  Zeiliek./.  tkrinl.  Wit- 
KBtdl.  April,  1861 1  Herat  Ciril.  1869,  p.  74fii  Uaodt, 
TheoLJokrriirr.  1808, iv, 769.    gee StKiPTLiiEH, Holt. 

Introlbo  (^riU^  ni),  tbe  word  taken  from  the  5th 
verse  oftbe  42dPsabn  (in  Ihe  Vulgate),  with  which  the 
Koman  Catholic  print,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after 
having  made  Ihe  sign  of  the  croe^  begins  the  mass, 
and  to  which  Ihe  servitor  replies  with  the  rest  of  iba 
vers*.  The  whole  peabn  is  then  recited  altrmalely  by 
Ihe  piiest  and  Ihe  servitor.  In  masses  for  the  dead,and 
during  PasNon-week,  the  psilm  is  not  pronounced. 

Ictrolt  (n.)  (Qlftruin  Samm,  !uro{o(.  EttUm ;  /n- 
i^un,  Ambmeian)  is  the  name  (from  the  Latin  Mlioirr, 
to  enter)  of  a  paahn  or  hymn,  but  now  properly  the  former, 
sung  in  some  chnrchea  as  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  "Introitum  autim  vocamua 
antipbonam  ilkm  quam  chorus  cantat  rt  ucerdos  ut 
asoendit  ad  altare  legit  cum  verm  et  gloria"  (Minene, 
f;»i4itfi$.  Jfsmol.M'.  Il,iv,9).  Atnmliiig  to8ymeon 
of  Tbessalonio,  the  introit  lyplAes  the  union  of  men 
and  angels.  Accoiding  to  Fretman  {Priiir.  of  I>irime 
Serritr,  li,  SI6),  the  Hue  inlndl  consiete  of  Ihe  "  Hymn 
of  the  only-begotten  Son"  in  ihe  Fjwt.  and  ihe  Gloria  in 
Kittitit  in  the  further  Esst  and  the  nhcilc  WMiem 
Church.  Neale  tooiemsrks(ynrr«f.r'>rjl<-AVijr.rA.  p. 
S6S)  that  Ihe  "intniits  i>f  Ihe  liturgies  of  Rt. Mark,  and 
St.  jamea,  and  the  Armenian  consiBi  uf  the  hymn  'Only- 
begotten  Soo.'"  But,  besides  the  intruil  proper,  there 
are  general  in  the  Western  Church  a  pealm  or  hymn, 

the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom  we  find  no  less  tban  three  of 
these.  WaleoU  (^iic;^ml<Ti>I.p.3BI)  says  Ihe  intndl 
is  of  two  kinds ;  (1 .)  regSar,  that  sung  djuly ;  (3.)  the 
inegnlar,  which  ia  chanted  on  festivals.     The  latter  h* 
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ttacribei  M  hiving  been  or  old  of  >  gnnd  uid  aolemn 
chulcur.  "  In  >  gtcU  church  thcie  wu  t  iinKwic 
round  the  luive  to  the  »und  of  l*ll«,  and  with  incem 
puaing  out  by  the  itdbII  giUe  oF  ihe  Mnctuuy  and  r 
enltving  by  the  great  doors.  The  deacon  then  went  ■ 
with  the  Gospel  elevated  In  both  hii  huidii,  and  sat 
on  the  raidat  of  the  altar,  no  as  to  be  aeen  by  the  people. 
Then  followed  Ihe  introit,  eompoaed  of  aeveral  anthema, 
aucceeded  by  prayen  and  Che  Triaagion.  The  ptieat 
and  deacon  intuned  it,  Ihe  choir  and  people  look  it  up, 
and  ■  candleatick  with  three  lighta,  u  a  symbol  of  the 
Holjr  Trinity,  waa  lighted."  The  introit  ia  believed  I 
have  originated  with  pope  Celeatine  (A.D.4%e-433), 
4S0  (camp.  Bona,  iii,4S).  Before  that  time  the  roai 
had  immediatel]'  aucceedei)  the  EpiMlea  of  Paul  and  tl 
GoapeL  "Ila  glructuie  ia  that  of  an  intiphon,  followt 
generally  by  a  whole  paalm  or  a  ponion  of  ■  paalm 
(compare,  however,  Neale,  Kuag4  on  Liliiryg,p.  iM  aq.), 
and  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  then  by  a  repetition  t^  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  comraencing  antiphim.  In  the  old 
Gregorian  intnrit  the  aniiphon  waa  repeated  three  timet, 
a  cuiloni  found  ilBa  in  the  Sarum  rile;  thia  triple  reci- 
tation bdng  connected  myaticaUy  with  the  three  laws, 
viz.,  the  Natural,  the  Muaaic,  and  the  EvanHClic"  In 
the  Engliah  Church  the  introit  waa  inlrocluced  hy  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  his  Prayer-book,  before  every  collect,  epistie, 
and  gospel  It  ia  a  psalm  contaialng  aomething  propa 
for  die  particular  Sunday  or  holiday  to  which  they  were 
applied ;  hut  they  were  afterwarda  atmck  out,  and  the 
chotce  of  the  pealm  was  left  to  the  clergyman.  The  in- 
tmita  of  each  Sunday  and  holiday  aie  given  by  Wheat- 
ley  in  his  Conoion /'rayn-,  p.  20a.  See  Blunt,  rieoitV- 
chp.  i,  3&6  sq. ;  Eadie,  Kedrt,  Ditt.  >.  v. ;  Augiuti,  tfuinJ- 
b«cA  d.Ckri,IL  ArckaitLii,nai  Siegel,.4n3UEDCiii,878. 
See  abo  Mass. 

(A.)  This  word  also  dedgnitea  the  yeaa  umg  at  the 
entering  of  the  congregation  into  the  church,  a  cnatom 
as  old  at  the  4th  century,  called  ingrtaa  in  the  Ambco- 
lian  Ritual    Sec  Palmer,  Origma  Lil.  ti,  19. 

lOtruBlOn  (Lat.  intnidn,  I  thruat  upon),  the  unlaw- 
ful appropriation  or  uauipalion  of  a  church  benefice,  L  e., 
If  done  without  (he  co-operation  of  the  person  who,  ac- 
cniding  to  the  canon,  is  entitled  to  the  benefice.  In  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1736,  paso- 


1  the  reason  assigned  ia  the  priiidple 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland, "  that  no  minialer  sbUl  be  in- 
truded into  any  church  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
giegation  ...  so  as  none  be  iHrraded  into  such  pariahea, 
as  they  (the  (reneral  Assembly)  regard  the  glory  olGod 
and  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ."  See  Hethering- 
lon,  Hitl.  ofUa  CM.  o/SattldnJ,  ii,  218,  SOS. 
luttliUOQ-    See  Illumination  j  Inbtim^;  Spir- 

latniUon  of  Got>.    See  Gon. 

Inventioo  of  ths  Crow  is  the  name  of  a  feati- 
val  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churchea,  celebnied  Hay  B, 
in  memory  of  the  invention  of  the  crota  said  to  bave 
been  miracukualy  discovered  at  Jerusalem  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Constintine  the  Great,  in 
S26,  Thelegendof  it  nniaasfoUon-s:  Uelenajbeingad- 
inaniibed  in  a  dntam  to  search  for  Ihe  croea  of  Christ  at 
Jemsalem,Ioak  a  Journey  thither  with  that  intent;  and 
having  employed  laborers  1o  di);  at  Golgotha,  after  open- 
ing the  gniuud  very  deep  (for  vast  heaps  of  mbbish  had 
purpoaety  been  thrown  there  by  the  q>iteful  Jew*  or 
heathens),  she  found  three  crosses,  which  she  preaenlly 
concluded  were  the  croseea  of  our  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  him.  But,  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  the  ctoee  of  Christ,  she  nrdeicd 
thera  all  three  to  be  applied  to  a  dead  person.  Two  of 
lhem,theaIoi7Hys,hadnoe(rect;  but  Ihe  third  raised 
"''  lo  life,  which  was  an  evident  sign  to  Helena 


As  so 
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aeholar  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  bishop  of  Nola,  ft 
about  the  year  iiO)  Ihere  was  mucb  more  of  the  mica 
of  the  cToaa  than  there  waa  ofthe  original  wood.  Where- 
upon that  father  tays  "it  waa  miroailoualy  inereaaed; 
it  very  kindly  afforded  wood  to  men's  importunata  de- 
aires  without  any  liua  of  ita  eubatance."  Dr.  8clutf 
comments  on  it  thus:  "Thel^end  is  at  beat  Guntly  is- 
;iAnf  in  EuBebius,in  a  letter  of  Conatontine  t«  tb*  biib- 
op  Haeariua  of  Jerusalem  ( VUa  Contt.  iii.  80 — a  paaa^ce 
which  Gieeeler  overlooked — though  in  iii,  25,  where  it 
should  be  expected,  it  ia  entirely  unnoticed,  as  Gieo^CT 
oorrectly  obaerves),  and  does  not  appear  till  tevenl  de- 
cennia  later,  flnt  in  Cyril  of  Jemaaleni  (whoec  Epiil.  ad 
Co««iBiMiim  of  S61,  however,  is  conaidered  br  litimiia 
and  others,  on  critical  and  theological  gnuioda,  a  DMBcb 
later  production),  then,  with  good  agreemont  oa  to  the 
main  facl.  in  Ambrose,  CbrysiHtom,  PauUnna  of  Hola, 
Socrates,  3o»imen,Tbeodorcl,  and  other  fotlxni  Vfilh 
all  theoe  witnneea  the  fact  is  still  hardly  credible,  ^ 
has  ag«nst  it  particulariy  the  following  conatdaatjona: 
(1.)  The  place  of  the  cruclSxioD  waa  deaecrsted  K 
the  empemr  Hadrian  by  heathen  temples  and  sutiiai 
aid«  being  filled  up  and  defaced  beyond  rccogBiiiiai. 
(1.)  There  is  no  clear  teetimuiyof  a  eoalea^ioratf.  ^) 
The  pilgrim  fnai  Bordeniu,  who  vistled  liiuaaliiin  ia 
BBS,  and  in  a  null  extant  Manurin  (  Vtttra  Rowt,  iUmf 
raria,  cd.  P.Wteseling,  p.  638)  enumentee  aU  the  aaered 
things  of  Ihe  holv  city,  knows  nothing  of  the  hoi*  etua 
or  iu  invention  ('coinp.(.i«Hler,i, 2,279,  note  37;  Edinh. 
ed.  ii,  86).  This  miracle  contributed  very  moda  to  the 
increaaa  of  the  superstitious  use  of  en 
Cyril  of  JexnaaJem  remarks  that  aho 
of  the  holy  croea  filled  the  whole  woi 

oTNoU  (fi>iu«.ai,BLIl)(whomwe  mentimed  abn*), 
the  original  remained  in  Jerusalem  undimiiuabed — a 
continual  miracle  V  (Scbaff,  CIL  Hitl.  ii.  460 ;  canine 
particularly  the  minnie  investigation  of  thia  legead  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  Tkt  lacm/iim  o/tie  Croti  ami  lAe  ATwhAb 
Ikmmlh  aamfctfd,m  .4iKvnl  CtHf'iaiHI^,  ii, 277-116; 
Wbeatley,  Conmum  /Vnjw,  p.  61  aq. ;  Wolcott,  Saeni 
ArclmoL's^^\\     See  Cnoea.     (J.  K.  W.) 

InvaatltaTe  (I«dn  mmlirt,  to  pot  on  a  vest  e* 
covning),  in  general,  is  defined  1^  mediKTal  wriun  sa 
"the  oanfetring  or  Ihe  i^  ving  of  poaeeai  ion  of  a  Sd'eaa 
proper^  by  a  soxerain  lord  to  his  vasaal,''  and  was  i^^ 
ally  accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  auch  a*  the 
delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  inatmnient  of  uf- 
Aee,  mote  or  less  designed  to  signiff  the  power  or  au- 
thority which  it  is  supposed  to  convey  (compare  Gett- 
fried,  abbot  of  Vendume  [Vindocineneis],  Tranatai  A 
ordiiiarioiK  JCpiicoponm  rt  IneritiUtra  Laieonait,  in 
Helch.  Goldaati  Apobyia  pro  Hmrico  I  V—nA:  Grff- 
rU  VII,  P.  cnmuofisiKi  [Hamh.  1611,  p.  26!]). 

The  conleet  abont  ecclenasUcal  investiuns  ia  so  in- 
terwovm  wilh  Ihe  whole  coone  of  medieval  histoty 
that  a  brief  aaoonnl  of  ita  origin  and  lutore  is  iads- 
peniable  to  a  right  anderstaniUng  of  many  of  the  bmM 
impon«it  events  of  that  period. 

1.  By  the  liberality  of  Ihe  northern  natiocM,  ths 
Church  of  Rome  had  grsriually  attained  coiBidaiUe 
wealth,  both  personal  and  reaL  "  The  CaiUmn^aa 
and  Saxon  emperara,  the  kings  of  EngLaiid  and  Lam, 
bad  vied  vrith  their  predecessors  in  boituwing  ob  ha 
lavish  benefactions,  and  the  clergy  were,  in  onnseqneaice, 
rangcn  to  wealth.     Hany  chnirhea  poaaeaaed  Kt- 

paaaed  fbr  indiflbrenlly  rich  (comp.  Hallam,J/MJIr.,4fEii, 
ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  142,  small  Engiiah  edition).  Of  the 
lands  pnaaeseed  by  the  clergy,  the  greater  part  laigbi 
be  of  litUe  value  at  the  time  tliey  had  be«i  giv^  pfr. 
haps  oonriating  of  wild  and  deaerted  tracts  of  coontry ; 
hut  they  were  capable  of  cultivation  and  improveaMOt, 
id  oa  civilization  and  population  increased  they  b» 
ime  ■  Bourcc  of  gain  andprDflc"  Nay,  this  accsnuda- 
on  of  lands  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  clergy  progiuaiij  sa 
ipidly  that  it  natuTalty  exdted  the  Jealoii^  of  iba  aa*> 
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ndKU.  ThtM  piovDcatioiu  were  uilj  TDithB  *hu|t- 
Obi  by  MnMhei  f;nat  uime  of  clericil  enricliment,  viz. 
the  jaymeot  of  titho,  which  »eem>  to  h>v<  receiTcd  a 
It^MacCioQ  LnlbeDchcenturr.biicwhichin  ihelSth 
nainiy  hid  beeoma  univenaL  8dll  other  revenues  wen 
fkiived  iTom  the  ftee  doqaiionB  vid  offejinge  of  the  lai^. 
'SocM  made  obUUonalo  the  Church  befure  entering  on 
miliury  expeditiona;  beqiMBts  were  nude  by  others  in 
the  Icnort  of  dissolution."  Indeed,  it  bacame  at  IsM  ■ 
paaa  ciulafn  to  aangn  a  poTticm  of  the  property  of  a  di^ 
rfaafdpBiDD  to  tba  clergy  for  ibeir  diuriliuliDn  among 
lIk  poor  sqd  the  needy.  But  by  degrees  erallj  Roman- 
ini  Itamed  to  rank  thdr  churches  among  the  poor,  "and 
II  it  was  believed  that  the  deceased  would  regard  them 
wiih  special  favor,  they  alMDrtied  the  lion's  share  of  the 
ilnu.  until  the  Piker  pom-  were  fonfocten  allngether." 
T^ut  what  btgfn  as  a  pious  custom  the  Church  gradu- 
illy  so  distoneil  until  it  all  Hawed  into  her  coflen,  and 
ns  liaally  nude  a  compulsory  tiibule.  Bnt,  as  if  all 
Iheee  sourccB  of  income  were  not  yet  sufiicient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  indolent  clergy,  dependent  wholly  for 
!hnr  support  upon  a  superMitioua  and  ignorant  daw,  in 
Ibe  Middle  Ages  aa  well  as  in  our  own  day,  the  pen- 
imposed  upon  repentant  offenden;  and  acts  uf  lawkas- 
naii,  which  it  ought  to  have  taken  more  than  an 
Dsry  Lifetime  to  discharge,  were  allowed  to  be  con 
ltd  kt  money  payments.  "  One  day's  fasting  might  be 
TeilrHned  with  a  penny;  a  year's  fiitiug  with  thirty 
•hillings,  or  with  freeing  a  slave  that  was  worth  that 
awney  (one  of  the  few  good  things  that  the  Church  of 
the  Hiildle  Agea  b  guilty  of).  Many,  in  a  glow 
real,  vowed  to  go  on  a  ouaade,  but,  when  (he  flrat  ardor 
had  cooled  down,  were  glad  to  purchase  pxcmption. 
Many,  to  atone  for  their  una,  set  oat  on  pilgrimages  to 
veil-known  ahrinca;  and,  as  the  clergy  had  not  lailed 
u  inculcate  that  no  atonement  oould  be  so  adaptable 
lo  Heaven  as  liberal  preeents,  large  offering*  were  pT»- 
sinted  to  such  churches  by  the  remorse  of  repentance. 
At  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  two  priests  stood  with 
raka  in  ibeir  hands  tweeping  the  uncounted  goli' 
alvs  fTom  the  alUua."  No  wonder,  then,  tha 
Chufch  and  her  oAcera  the  bishopa,  ■*  well  as  a 


bwmded  and  fertile, 

lemporal  piincea,  and  ot^ecta  of  i 

i.  But,  while  the  enjoyment  of  these  large  poaaee- 
■ons  was  undoubtedly  the  piimary  cause  that  provdied 
■lir  dialrutt  and  dispkaaure  of  sovereigns, 
which  at  the  dose  of  the  11th  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century  was  Hpecially  Hens  between  Germany 
md  Ellwand  on  the  one  side  and  Rome  on  the  other, 
WIS  directly  brought  about  by  the  symbols 
to  feudal  tenurea.  InvealiUire  by  the  lord  and  an  oath 
of  fealty  by  the  tenant,  which  nere  -.    -•  . 

use  o<  all  lay  barons,  bad  already, 
Fnnkish  Chnn:h,  been  required  of  ecdeaiaBtioi  beftse 
ibey  were  admitted  to  the  temporalltiea  of  a  sea  (Ual- 
lun.  Uiddb  Aga,  ii,  part  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  ISI ;  Reicbel,  Stt 
•fSomt  H  (te  MidSt  Aga,  p.  aS6),  and  were  c'  '  ' 
to  be  the  special  prerogatives  of  the  king.  Bui, 
of  feally  and  bomage,  to  which  the  lay  barons  were 
ab)tcted,the  king  nwd  aymboLii  in  the  investitore  of  ec- 
doiaitics.  It  had  been  st  liiBt  the  custom  for  the  king 
to  deliver  or  send  to  the  bishops  on  their  installati 
a  ting  or  a  staff,  the  one  aa  a  symbul  of  the  dose  uni 
which  was  to  exist  between  the  bishop  and  his  congre- 
gation, the  other  aa  an  emblem  of  bis  office  as  guide 
and  ihepherd.  The  delivery  of  the  symbols  was  in  ac- 
conlaBce  with  the  fundamental  legal  piindple  which 
the  Bvereijcns  were  anxious  to  impreM  on  the  ecclcn- 
•«ia,vii.  that  all  the  poneaaiona  of  the  Church  were 
nly  held  by  consent  of  the  king  and  as  loans  (benefi- 
>ia),  tor  which  tcaaon  it  becanu  also  the  bishop's  duty 
to  accompany  the  army  when  required  (see  Eichhora, 
IlnlKkr  gliuil4-  «.  RnMigack.  Golt.  1634,  pt.  i,  p.  iOS, 
Hi,  616;  Sngeuheim,  fiUotsUcs  d.  A'fenu  i.  Mitidai- 
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,  Berlin,  18S9,  part  i,  p.  SI&).  The  bestowing  of  thi 
symbols  implied  the  installation  into  office,  and  was 
therefore  called  investiture.  Tbt  investiture  with  both 
ring  and  staff  was  not  habitual  at  fine  King  Clo- 
vis  I  (iOS)  employed  only  the  ring  (Bouquet,  Reivm 
Gallic  KTiptor.  iT,  616:  "Quioiuid  eat  fad  nostril 
pcrannulom  tradimna");  Ciovia  II  (6S3),  Louis  of  Ger- 
many, Ainulf,  aitd  also  Otto  I,  conferred  only  the  Btaf^ 
whila  the  emperors  Henry  II  and  Conrad  1 1  gave  the 
ring  to  the  Ushopa  merely  as  a  pledge  (hat  they  would 
afterwards  be  invested  with  the  staff.  It  was  not  till  alter 
emperoiB  that  the  investiture  with  both  ring  and 
staff  becaoM  general,  and  the  sceptre  was  added  to  them 
still  later,  (tiee  Uoaheim,  Inttiltaiimn  hiit.  erxlfi.  p. 
4U8,  note  r.;  Hhllniann,  Gfidi.dfi  Unprmgt  d.SlelmiU 
i.  Dnudilamt,  Berlin,  1830.  p.  laS;  rhnck,  GwiidUt 
der  nlruriicAn  Kirckl.  GnrUnrhoJItr^faaUKg,  iii,  462.) 
In  the  ninth  century  the  aymbols  were  tint  interpreted 

their  office,  but  also  as  an  obligation  anaweting  to  the 
oMh  of  fealty  aa  given  by  the  lay  barons. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  practice  had  continued 
wilhoat  exdting  acandal  cv  resistance,  when  the  Church 
began  to  raise  angry  and  frequent  complaints  against  the 
assumption  of  this  right  by  the  lay  suierains.  "On  the 
part  of  tlie  suierains  it  was  replied  Ihst  they  did  not 
daim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  «^ 
Ace,  their  function  bang  soldy  to  grant  poMeseion  of  its 
teaipora]ltiefl,andof  the  temporal  rank  thereto  annexed. 
Bui  the  Church  party  urged  that  the  ceremonial  in  it- 
self involved  the  granting  of  spiritual  powers,  insomuch 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dcrgy  fVom  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperon  to  lake 
possession  of  the  cmoer  and  ring  until  it  should  be  their 
own  pleasare  to  grant  inveatiture  to  thdr  favorites." 
The  disfovor  in  which  the  practice  had  long  been  held 
by  the  Church  was  first  expreased  by  denient  II  (aee 
Steniel,  Ortd.  DrultdU.  a.  d./rantucim  Kautr,  pt.  i, 
117;  ii,  130),  but  its  oioat  energetic  opponent  it  really 
first  found  in  the  person  of  Cregoiy  VII,  who,  having  in 
the  year  1074  etiacted  most  stringent  measures  for  (he 
repreauon  of  simony,  proceeded,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I07E>.  to  condemn,  under  excommunicslion,  the 
prac^ee  of  iavtetiture,  aa  almoat  neeessarily  connected 
with  simony,  or  leading  to  it.     "The  probibilion  was 

It  ibsolutdy  deposed  ei-ery  bishop,  alAot,  or  inferior  cc- 
dc^aslic  who  should  receive  investiture  from  any  lay 
person.  It  interdicted  him — whosoever  should  be  guilty 
of  this  act  of  ambition  and  rebellim  (which  was  the  ain 
of  idohitry),  until  he  should  have  abandoned  the  bene- 
fice BO  obtained — from  all  communion  in  the  favor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  from  sriminion  into  the  Chureh.  And  if 
any  emperor,  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  secular  potentatA 
or  person  should  presume  to  grant  aucb  investiture  of 
bishopric  or  inferior  dignity,  he  was  condemned  to 


ntbe 


wh(de  feudal  system  throughout  Europe  as  regarded 
the  relatii»i  of  the  Church  now  dominant  to  the  stale. 
In  the  eminre  (then  under  Henry  IV)  it  annulled  the 
ptecariouB  power  of  the  sovereign  over  almost  half  hb 
subjects.  All  the  great  prelsles  and  abbots,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  cDunsellora^ 
the  leader*  in  the  diela  and  naliottsl  assembliris  liecane 
to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  crown;  the  env- 
pfTDT  had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo- 
tion, no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  Isnde  and 
eatatea  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons  Where  there 
was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every  bene- 
fice, on  the  other  hand,  thus  diMevered  from  the  crown 
waahehl,ifnot  directly,  yet  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  Judgment  (the  Iwty  being 
excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  with  him 
waa  the  dedston  by  what  offences  the  dignity  might  be 
forfeilad;  and  a*  the  estates  and  endowments  irere  now 
inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the  national  prop 
ai^,  and  became  that  of  the  Church  and  of  Ood,  tht 
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|)ap«  might  be,  in  Tict,  the  liege  lord,  tcmpinl  uid  tpir- 
itiul,  of  h»lf  the  world"  (Milin«n,  ImI.  ChritluHott,,  iii, 
410-417).  These  proceedings  at  the  pope  the  king* 
could  not,  or  couree,  poaaibly  penntt  without  >  pnctical 
■bdiotion  of  «ll  their  powers,  uid  hence  ■nwe  the  oon- 
llicta  of  iaveatiture  which  resulted  so  triumphuitly  for 
the  p»paey,  not  only  in  rising  to  ■  «uptetQ«ey  over 
princes  of  the  earth,  but  drawing  into  their  own  hi 
■II  dvil  govemment,  uid  which  en«tled  some  of  the  in- 
^umbenu  of  the  papal  see,  e.  g.  Innocent  III,  Ia  aspire  to 
be  the  supreme  diaJMHeTS  of  the  Chri^ian  world,  with  all 
it«belon^ngs(seel{eichel,p.B*8).  Some  of  the  aorer- 
eigna,  such  as  Philip  of  Fnmoe  and  WUliuD  of  England, 
paid  no  attention  whateTCr  to  the  pope's  mandate,  and 
the  latter,  satisfied  that  they  would  not  actively  oppose 
him,  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  aliHie ;  but  lar  other- 
wise wu  his  conduct  towards  the  empenr  Henry  IV, 
whom  he  sought  by  every  possible  Exertion  to  compel 
to  submit  to  these  decisions.  For  this  the  licentious 
and  ambitiou)  character  of  Henry  had  given  him  good 
cauK.  But  Tot  a  time  he  failed  la  make  any  impression 
on  the  emperor,  who  paid  m  regard  to  the  threat*  of 
Ciregory  VU,  but  continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  Ger- 
man, but  also  Italian  tnshopric^  Other  causes  widened 
the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Sec  Che 
■rticU  Greoorv  VII,  voL  iii.  especially  p.  1003,  coL  I. 
After  Hildehrand's  (Gregory  VII)  death,  the  rirslry  for 
the  papal  throne  assuaged  for  a  time  the  controreny  on 
investiture ;  each  papal  party,  anxious  lo  secure  tbe 
greatest  number  of,  and  most  powerful  artherenls,  will- 
ingly made  all  possible  concessions.  But  when  Urban 
11,  elected  and  supported  by  the  Hildebrandisn  party, 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  controversy  was  renewed 
by  his  declsratinn  "  Nullum  Jus  UUcis  in  clericoa  ene  volu- 
mus  et  censemus,"  sad  the  subject  <jas  even  brought  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Chmnont  (1096).  Bycaoanl&orthis 
council  clergymen  were  foibiddcn  to  accept  any  ecclen- 
aslical  office  from  aUymsn;  tbe  16th  canon  applies  this 
especially  to  kings  and  other  civil  authoriLiea ;  canon  17 
forbade  bishops  and  priests  binding  themselves  by  feu- 
dal oaths  to  either  kings  or  other  laymen ;  and  canon  18 
threatened  every  one  who,  after  two  warnings,  continued 
in  these  torlndden  relaliona,  with  deprivation  of  all  office 
and  power.  Yet  Urban  found  more  diflculty  than  he 
bad  expected  in  bringing  the  princes  to  second  him  in 
his  views,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  enforcing  these  de- 
dsions  even  in  Ilaly,  where  Hogcr  of  Sicily  stoutly  de- 
fended the  rights  uf  the  civil  authorities.  Urban,  how- 
ever, evaded  the  difficulty  by  naming  knger,  to  wbom  he 
was  under  miny  obligations,  his  legate  la  Sicily.  The 
death  of  this  pope,  in  1099,  by  no  means  extinguished 
the  opposiliott,  but,  instead,  the  contest  became  more  ear- 
nest, and  continued  during  the  most  of  the  lUhcentuiy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Uth  century  it  assumed  a  new 
form  under  Tascal  II,  whose  name,  of  all  popes,  is  most 
prominently  cunnccleil  with  the  question  of  inresduma 
both  in  England  and  tiermany.  Pascal  II  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne  with  the  intention  of  following  in  the 
ruotsiepsofhis  predeermon,  but  he  lacked  the  strength 
of  character  necessary  for  determined  action.  "  [n  En- 
gland, William  the  Conqiicnr  bad  maintained  his  su- 
premacy over  the  Church  with  an  iron  ann.  Thus  no 
one  was  allowed  to  acknowledge  tbe  pope,  wlien  chosen, 
ascepi  by  the  king's  permission ;  no  one  might  receive 
letters  from  Home  unless  they  had  been  previously 
shown  to  him  (m  approval  The  archlnshop  was  not 
permitted  to  frame  any  canon,  although  with  tbe  aarist- 
■nce  of  the  bishop  of  the  realm,  unlen  it  bad  been  pre- 
viously sanctional  by  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  any  bish- 
op allowed  to  excommunicate  a  banm  or  minister  of  the 
crown  on  any  charge,  without  having  flrst  obtained  the 
king's  consent.  The  ssme  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
son  WiUiam  RuFtis,  without  any  difSculties  being  raised 
oti  the  part  of  the  popes.  They  had  too  many  reasons 
An-  conciliating  tbe  friendship  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  to 
venture  to  oppose  their  wishes  in  England."  Nor  was 
it  otherwise  now  when  arcbUshop  Anaelm  came  for- 
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ward,  determined  to  eseente  the  papal  deosiaDa  cod- 
ceining  the  investitures,  and  King  Henry  I  felt  his  pie. 
rogaiives  invaded,  and  Anselm  alone  had  U>  bear  tbi 
whole  brunt  of  Henry's  indignation.  See  Anselm.  In 
1107,  an  agreement  which  had  been  enleied  into  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  aichlnshop  was  Anally  prodaJQi- 
I  ed  with  great  solemnity  at  a  synod  convened  for  Ibei 
purpose.  "By  it  Henry,  whilst  surreiideriDg  an  nn- 
necessary  ceiemony,  retained  a  Mibslantial  power ;  aod 
Anselm's  scruples  weM  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Pas- 
chal, iu  which  he  freed  those  who  liad  received  lay  in- 
vestitures from  the  penalties  pronounced  bji  his  prede- 
cessor. ....  Sdll  moie  fortunate  than  the  Enftliih 
kings  were  the  kings  of  Castile,  who.  by  directly  yieU- 
ing  when  Urban's  decree  was  Hrst  pidjlished,  obtained 
from  him  an  absolaU  privilege  of  iiooiinatiou  to  all  bisb- 

since  retained  by  virtue  of  a  particular  indulgence  re- 
newed by  the  pope  for  the  life  of  each  prince"  <  Keicbel, 
p.869;  see  Haihun,J/>iirlIs  .4^(1,  ii,pt.i,ch.vil.  190). 

Bat  it  was  in  Uetmany  that  the  struggle  about  in- 
veslilures  was  waged  most  llercely,  and  that  it  aba 
continued  longest.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political 
troubles  which  were  agitating  the  country.  Paschal  nsed 
every  exertion  to  detach  the  Church  entirely  frottt  the 
control  of  the  state.  "Not  only  had  Paschal  II  begun 
his  courae  by  tienouncing  lay  investiture  as  stimgly  aa 
his  piedecRSSor  Urban  II, but  he  had  also  folbiweU'ihe 
tacUcs  of  Urban."  He  not  only  put  Heniy  IV  a  second 
time  under  the  ban,  but  even  committed  one  of  the  dark- 
est crimes  iif  the  annals  of  hisi 
Henry  the  affection  of  those  to 
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itf  the  sons  of  Henry  IV  wen 
their  oivn  natural  father  ( 1 101 , 1 104),  which  brought  the 
emperor  to  an  untimely  grave  of  broken  hotit  (IIOSV 
Paschal  now  thought,  of  fourse,  that  he  hadnecond  for 
himself  the  obedience  of  Germany,  and  with  pride  be 
announced  that  hsiceforth  the  Church  would  be^u  to 
enjoy  anew  her  liberty  indee<l.  for  death  had  removeil, 
and  was  fast  removing,  those  who  opposed  hex  sdc- 
ces"  (ManH,  L  c.  p.  1'209;  Muratori,  £cr^p(om  rrmt 
Ilalie.  Ill,  i,  B68) ;  he  even  causctl  the  law*  ou  inreMt- 
ture  to  be  reasserted  by  the  councih  of  Tiwves.  Bfne- 
venCo(1108),andLaletan(U00).  But  for  once  Paschal 
II  had  made  bis  nvkoning  without  his  hosL  His 
boast,  alas,  how  empty  I  "  He  had  not  to  wait  long  be- 
foi«  ho  discovered  its  i-wnnen ;  for  Henry  V  was  no 
sooner  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  thtoue  than  he 
maintained  aa  stoutly  as  his  (sthei  had  done  his  own 
right  to  invest  bishops."  Strengthened  in  his  oppod- 
tion  by  the  example  of  England,  and  of  France  abo,  be 
interpreted  the  actione  of  the  councilB  as  threats  at  his 
power,  and  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  bring  the  poiie  to 
acktiowledge  his  right  in  a  conference  at  Chakmt,  be  t«- 
sorted  to  arms.  At  the  head  of  a  vast  army  he  march- 
ed to  Italy,  and  so  terriOed  the  pope  that  he  obtained  a 
very  favorable  compact  without  tbe  least  difBcnlty(FebL 
9, 1111).  But  the  bishops  refused  to  comply  Kith  it. 
and  Henry  hesitated  not  to  for»  a  favurable  conrluMoa 
by  imprisoning  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  By  a  sec- 
ond treaty,  which  was  now  compacted  (April  8,  llli), 
Pascal  II  acUially  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  pmnsuims 
and  royalties  with  which  the  Church  had  been  endowed, 
and  which  alone  had  formed  the  eul^ect  of  claim  on  tbe 
part  of  the  empenir.  To  seal  the  compact  mote  finnly. 
the  pope  divided  the  host  with  the  empcmr,  snd.*fta 
eoronarion,  Henry  retamed  to  Germany,  soliAil  that 
Rome  had  firr  once  been  brought  low  (see  Sleniel,  pt.  >■  pL 

efftci,  for  the  Hildebrandian  party  dlsapprortit  rf  tlie 
pope's  concession^  and  "  nothing  remained  Ibi  Paschal, 
weak  and  vacillating  Paschal. but  to  annul  tbe  gnnLand 
to  assemble  a  council  in  the  Laleran,  and  to  plead  biAm 
it  Chat  the  agieemeiit  had  been  conduded  under  Ibe 
pressure  of  dicumstances,  in  order  to  aare  tbe  eaidiaab 
and  the  dQ' of  Borne;  that  it  was  beyood  his  powertr 
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mraifcT  UBj  of  the  hbertie*  and  righU  of  tbc  Church ; 
ilul  il  wu  for  Ihe  uwinlily  lo  eximine  the  agieeinent, 
^reupon ;  but  Ilut  fur  himaelf  he  would 
!•  oath,  and  underukr  nothinfc  pennnally 
■gainM  Mduy,"  L  t.  poor  irrclched  faachil  had  avmrn 
10  a  comiMct  which  he  felt  he  could  not  break  hliUMU', 
bulfoi  trhkbiOane  the  low  deunnioed  lo  abrogate,  he 
ti»f;ht  ■  pretext  to  auirendeT  hia  Butboriij  into  the 
hands  of  hii  lafeiion,  that  they  might  execute  the  wiah- 
(t  of  his  heart,  which  he  dared  not  openly  eapouM  aa  a 
pope.  The  action  of  the  pope,  however,  Id  accordaDCe 
with  hig  own  wiihet,  waa  i^Hidiated  in  a  t«leraa  coud- 
dlin  lli:^  (MauH,t.xxi,p.49iq.),which  even  put  the 
impeiot  again  under  the  ban.     Unfuitunalely,  Henry 
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I  further  increased  his  difflcultiea : 
overcoming  them  all  at  the  time 
vlMi  me  papal  see  leait  expected  it,  and  hii  whidi 
powerwasthendiiectedagaiiuithelaller.  Heniyte-eo' 
lend  Italy,  aeiied  Rome,  and  the  pope,  compelled  lo  llee, 
dkd  It  lut  in  haniihntedt,  as  Ijv  hi*  iwlicy  he  had  well 
doerredClllS).  Gelanus  II  waa  the  next  nioccm 
Ihe  pa)al  throne;  but  as  lie  lived  chiIj  a  short 
(1I19),tha  glory  of  concluding  the  long-protracted  stnig- 
f[le  wai  reserved  for  Calixtus  II,  hut  nut  before  one  pre- 
Uminary  contnct  had  been  concluded  and  aa  soon  vio- 
laied,  nor  befon  the  utterance  of  a  se 

■yaad  at  Rboma  (Labbe,  xii).  It  wu  now  agreed  that 
tvtiy  inveatiture  ahould  be  retained,  and  each  biahopric 
■Mined  tu  its  former  incumbenl,  but  that  those  belong- 
ing  to  (be  Church  should  be  governed  ai^vrding  to  the 
caiKiaH,and  the  secular  oneaby  the  civil  lawa  (Mansi,  1. 
iii,  p.  244 ;  Steniel,  p.  G90).  '  Upon  a  second  connder- 
atioQ,  howei-er,  they  rdenled,  and  Ihe  question  of  the 
oath  KHm  created  new  pretexts  for  Ihe  Biruggle  between 
Ihtm,  and,  in  s  aynod  of  Rheinu  (1119),  Calixtus  put 
the  emperor  under  Ihe  ban,  and  deposed  him  (Manai,  /. 
r„  p.  250).  In  Ihe  mean  time,  archbishop  Adalbert,  of 
HnU,  created  troubles  in  Germany.  Calixtus  strenph- 
ened  his  poailion  in  Rome,  and  even  succeeded  in  taking 
lbeaiili-pope,<iTegory  VIII,  whom  the  emperor  hadnp- 
posed  to  him,  prisoner;  yet  the  public  sentiment  of  G«- 
many  waa  atiiHig  enough  to  compel  the  papal  party 
Anally  to  adopt  the  coune  which  Ivo  of  Charttis  and 
tlK  monk  Hugo  of  Fleuiy  bad  commanded.  "It  wai 
an  inleimediale  course  between  Ihe  exlretoe  views  of 
the  tirc){Drian  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular- 
iiing  tendencies  of  their  opponents  on  the  other.  Il 
(nnbaied  the  Gregorian  position  that  it  was  a  degra- 
dation for  the  priesthood  to  own  itself  subject  to  any 
lay  suibority,  and  held  fast  w  the  principle  that  to  Goii 
niBl  be  rendered  thai  which  is  God's,  and  loCBsarlhsl 
which  is  Cvur's.  Il  therefore  maintained  that  the  king 
oaghi  not  to  invest  the  candidate  bishop  with  staff  anij 
liog,  these  being  the  symbols  of  spiritual  Jurisdiction, 
md.assuch,  belonging  lo  the  accht^hop;  but  it  allow- 
(d  homage  (o  be  dime  to  the  emperor,  and  the  use  of 
•Boe  other  symbol  for  beMuwing  the  lemiHitalities.' 
The  cel^hnledcoDcoidat  of  Wonius  Sept.  1122  (Mansi 
Lr.p.in  sq.),  Anally  settled  the  qu<MiL>n  to  the  Balis' 
fKtiai  of  all  pailiea,  and  the  iWran  Council  of  1 12£ 
leave  lit  full  Bppntval  (comp.  Hanu,  i.  c.  p.  :i77).  The 
inperDt  agreed  to  give  up  Ihe  form  of  inviMiiuie  iciih 
It'  ring  ami  pailonU  t>aff,  to  grant  to  Ihe  cle^7  the 
right  of  free  elections,  and  to  restore  all  Ihc 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  had  been  Btu 
IuhikU'  or  by  his  father;  while  the  pope, 
"osenled  that  the  elections  should  be  held 
enre  of  Ihe  emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a  right  uf 
•(■pealio  thepnvincislsyDodi  that  invealilure  might 
be  Kiven  by  Ihe  empcmr,  bat  only  6g  tlu  touct  ^flht 
Krj^n  I  and  that  the  bishops  and  other  church  digni- 
<>ria  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal  duties 
vliich  belong  to  Ibeir  prindiMlity  (see  Honlag. 
<^;  StaDul,  p.  704}.    Lothait  III,  Haniy's  Hicc 
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s  still  n 


rendered  lliese  conditions  still  more  advantageous  t« 
the  Roman  see  by  substituting  a  mure  general  prufes- 
T  the  feudal  oath  (aee  J.  U.  Olenschlager,  irlau- 
_  if.i>iUi/timAi>Ur,Frankfort,1766;  Vrhadnbuci, 
p.  19).  This  measure,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  allayed 
'  ■'  '  ical  party  bore  lo  Ihe  Con- 
cordat of  Worms.  The  pope  had  in  realily  secured  but 
lew  actual  advfmtages  by  the  concordat,  yet  Ihe  freedom 
of  election  obtained  b]-  it  in  the  place  of  the  uifluence 
r  them  by  the  emperor  waa  sure  in  due 
great  advantage  to  the  papacy.  It  cer- 
lainly  had  conaidersble  effect  in  restraining  one  of  ihe 
greatest  abuses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  in  eradicating 
allogether  the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promo- 
tion uf  unworthy  candidates  for  eccleuastical  offices  i 
and  although,  even  as  late  as  ibe  IZlh  (entury,  we  find 
!  ,^  ^  jii^  empcTor'a  interference  in  the  election 
nan  bishops,  and  even  of  bis  direct  appoinU 
0  such  offices  (see  Sugenheim,  Slaaltitbtn  d.  Kit- 
Mitlrlaller,  Berlin,  1639,  pt.  i,  p.  158),  Ihese  in- 
stances are,  after  all,  only  few  in  uumber,  and  disappeai 
allogether  after  the  times  of  Otto  IV  and  Frederick  IL 
Civil  interference  in  ecclesisttical  appoinlmtnls  ceaaed 
also  Li  France,  England,  and  Spain ;  but  in  Naples,  Hun- 
gary, Denmark,  snd  Sweden,  Ihe  kings  continued  lo  ap- 
point bishops  until  the  IBlhcenluT}'  (Sugenheim, p.  19i)' 
For  monographs,  we  Vulbcdiiig,/tHfei-,  p.  165.  On  Ihe 
general  subject,  see  Slaudenmaier,  GiKkichlt  d.  liiiello/t- 
Boifr-  (TUWng.  1880,  p.  249) ;  Reichel,  S«  ^Romc  in 
Iht  Middtt  Agf$,  pt.  ii,  chap,  xii ;  GoaaeUn,  Peteer  i>/lhi 
Pope,  ii,  34fi ;  Mihnan,  //uT.  o/i^l.  Chruliimils,  iii,  41S ; 
iv,  146  sq.;  Robertson, //ur.n/U(CJirTif>aR(7jl(irdt, p. 
572  sq. !  Butler,  Ecrla.  Hit.  lo  13/*  Cenl.  p.  474  sq^  494 
sq.  1  Mosheim,  Ketle:  lliil.  p.  B27,  et  al. ;  Hem^,  Aro/- 
*:wyiIop.  vi,s.v.5  (J.  H.W.) 
iDTiaible  Chnroh.  See  Ciiukcii. 
InvlBlblea  is  ihe  name  given  to  ihe  achonl  of  the- 
ologians who  held  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  not 
always  visible.  See  Hagenbacb,  Hiilon/  o/  Doctriutt, 
i,854i  ii,§256. 

ZcTit&tfiiiB.  See  iNViTATonr. 
Invltatoi;  is  a  short  anliphon,  suitable  to  the  oc* 
casion,  sung  or  recited  before  the  I'mte  Kxidlemvt  Ilim- 
tflo, « interpolated  betueen  the  verses  of  this  paohn  and 
the  Gloria  Patri  also.  The  95lh  Psalm,  aa  an  "  iuvila- 
lion  In  jiraise,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
early  Christiaiui,  adopted,  no  doubl,  from  Ihe  Temple 
service.  In  tbe  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  churches  it 
is  still  in  use,  though  the  two  churches  differ  somewhat 
in  form.     In  the  Eaat  Ihe  following  three  dansea  cmly 

"OeomcletiiB  worship  0<id  our  King: 

0  come,  let  D>  worship  end  ttW  down  before  Christ  oar 
King  and  Ood : 

0  omie.lei  us  woistalp  belure  Christ  himself,  our  King 
andO'idi" 
but  in  the  Western  churches  the  whole  psalm  has  al- 
ways been  used,  accompanied  generally  by  the  incila- 
rory,  the  latter  varying,  of  course,  according  to  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  ofice  to  which  they  invite  thought.  It 
always  eoiuuls  of  two  clauses :  "  both  are  aaid  before 
Ihe  psalm,  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  second,  sevenlb.  and 
laat  vcneai  the  second  clause  only  at  ihe  end  of  Ihe 
fourth  and  ninth  veracs.  The  Gb,ria  Pain  is  foUowed 
tfrsl  by  the  second  and  then  by  both  clauses.  The 
Breviary  of  cardinal  Quignones  restricted  Ibe  invilaloiy 
to  tbe  beginning  and  end  of  the  pealm^''  The  ninefold 
repetition  of  the  whole  ot  a  part  of  Ihe  ini-ilator>-  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Durandui  thus  refers  lo  iia  mystical 
bearing :  "  The  inviuioiy  is  repeated  six  limes  al  full 
length,  because  six  is  the  first  perfect  number;  and  the 
sixfokl  lepelition,  therefore,  sets  forth  the  |)CrfeclioD 
with  which  we  should  endeavor  to  pcrforoi  the  service 
of  God.  "fhree  is  an  imperfect  number,  and  therefort 
the  imperfect  repetition  lakes  place  three  limes."  On 
the  ilDaUs,/iasls  uf  the  Weslem  Church  the  invitatoij 
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Eih  Cbuich,  where  the  order  of  diily  pnyer  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  correflpondiog  offices  of  the  Sarum  tirev- 
i«iy  (of  which  the  rabric  raiu  thus  (iftar  the  <iiori« 
uul  AUelulia]  ;  "  Sequatur  iKeiiaiorium  hoc  modo.  Kcc« 
venit  icx.  Occiummm  obvitm  Selvilori  noBlro.  Pi. 
Veolte ;  pott  i,  iii  ft  t,  vttm^  ptalmi  repelaiur  foiam  w- 
mlatoriuia.  Post,  ii,  vers,  iv  et  vi,  vert,  ptabni  rrpita- 
Air  toJuM  Anc/Hiri,  Occuramiu.     Et  lUndt  remr:^)ial*r 

■nd  eveaniiff  are  generally  considered  lo  be  of  a  similar 
character  (compare  Procter,  ComnuM  Prayrr,  p.  182; 
^Kemxt,  PriiKipUt  of  Dieine  SenriOji.ll'i'^-)-  Blunt 
{Tkrot.  Cjdjp.  i,  856),  however,  aays  that  the  true  invi- 
tatory  of  the  Kngllsh  Chmch  "is  in  the  fixed  veruck 
■Pniae  ye  ths  Lord,'  with  iU  rcqioine,  'The  Lord'e 
name  be  praised.'  The  «nging  of  AUelulia  after  the 
Gioria  Palri^  at  the  commencement  of  matins,  was  or- 
dered in  the  Prayer-book  uf  IMS.  The  response  was 
insNtedinieei.  The  Both  Psalm,  with  this  rersiclc  and 
response,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  unvarying  invitatory 
in  the  modem  Enghsh  rite,  except  on  Easter  day,  for 
which  special  provision  is  made."  See  also  Neale,  l.i- 
turgkul  Kuayt,  p.  7  sq^  et  td. ;  Cemmaa.  on  tke  Ptalmi, 
i,  43  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rotwji^y,  p.  332. 

Inwooatlaii  of  Angela,  or  the  act  of  addneain^ 
prayers  to  anf^ls,  especially  1i>  the  angel-guardian,  pre- 
vails in  the  Itoman  and  the  Greek  churches,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  different  Eastern  churches.  They  hold  that 
angela  are  sharers  of  the  divine  nature,  though  in  a 
•omewhat  subordinate  measure.  In  tlie  same  manner 
they  also  permit  Uie  invocation  of  saints  (q.  v.)  even, 
and  deeignau  this  warship  under  tbe  technical  term  of 
touXiinjia  distinction  Cram  the  worship  of  (iod  himself, 
which  they  term  Xarpila.  Sec  Hagenbach,  Hutory  of 
Dntriiiet,  i,  141, 14%  388  sq.     Compare  Amgisls;  Vbn- 

InTOCatlon  of  ths  Holy  GhOBt.    In  the  prayer 

of  the  mediiBval  canon,  retained  also  in  the  Scottish  of- 
fice on  the  consecration  of  the  dements  fgr  the  Lord's 
Hupper,  the  Holy  fihust  is  thus  invoked:  "  Vouclisafe 
BO  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  thy  word  and  ttolg  Spirit 
these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  that 
they  may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
dearly  beloveii  Son." 

luvooatioa  of  Ssintn,  a  form  of  idulatry  pre- 
vailing in  the  Homan,  the  Greek,  and  the  diSerent 
Eastern  churches.  They  ignore  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  Protestants  tenaciously  cling,  that  the  renderuig  of 
divine  worship  to  one  Inflitite  Being  must  of  necetsity 
exclude  tbe  ides  of  rendering  ilivine  woiship,  no  matter 
bow  modified  and  excused,  to  any  other  being,  depend- 
ent upon  and  created  by  the  Supretne  Being.  Tbey 
also  deny  that  the  invocation  of  the  created,  instead  of 
the  Creator,  does  in  any  wise  trench  upon  the  honor  due 
only  to  God,  and  that  it  is,  as  we  assert,  irreconciUble 
with  Scripture,  "which  holds  him  forth  as  the  sole  oh- 
Jed  of  wuiship,  and  the  "a/f  fuuntain  of  mercy."  They 
cannot,  of  course.  dii^MDve  theae  truths  from  Scripture, 
neither  can  they  furnish  any  authority  from  the  holy 
book  for  a  practice  unknown  to  the  early  Church,  and 
cxpreasly  condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D. 
481)  and  by  tbe  early  fathers.  The  few  pwsagea  which 
they  frequently  cite  they  Ibemselres  claim  only  to  ■«- 
pijl  an  intercommunion  of  the  two  worids  (as  Matt,  iiii, 
B;  Luke  XIV,  17;  Exod.  xxiii,  18),  and  they  are  there- 
fore oMiged  to  have  recourse  tn  tradition.  To  this  end 
the;  cite  some  of  the  Church  lathers,  such  as  Ori);en 
(0pp.  ii,  278),  Cyprian  (/>  60,  DodweU's  edition),  Ba- 
sil (0/1/1.  ii,  l.M),  Gregory  Naziansen  (Opp.  i,  288),  Greg- 
my  of  Nyasa  (ii,  1017),  Ambrose  (ii,  2O0),  Chryaoetom 
(iv,  44.1),  and  especially  the  liturgies  of  the  different 
ancient  churchea  of  Roman.  Greek,  Syrian,  and  even 
Egypdan  rite.  But,  while  these  testimonies  are  gener- 
ally credited,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only 
onuaiptural  additions,  and  that  tbey  originated  after 
llie  infusion  into  the  Church  system  of  Alexandrian 


ship,  and  c> 
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irf'tbeCbristianChnrcb  when  hcr- 
omoion  phrase,  ahnost  tbe  ofder  of 
the  day.     Nay,  even  the  Roman  Cathtdic  Chnfdi  ad- 

not  only  in  this  age,  but  especially  in  the  mediKvsI  pe- 
riod, 'fhe  worship  of  saints  and  of  the  Virion  Hary 
then  took  the  place  of  the  worship  of  (Arist,  the  only 
legal  iatefceaeor  between  God  and  man,  and  thus  Tirto- 
ally  ignored  the  mediatonhip  of  Christ.  It  ia  Inic 
some  of  the  mote  enlightened  and  lesa  bigoted  ot  tbe 
Romanists  claim  that  the  sauits  are  only  invoked,  "  tut 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  thecn- 
selves  directly,  but  in  order  to  lak  their  ptayeia  car  in- 
tercesuon  with  God  on  our  behair  (see  BellarrDine, 
Contrvperne  de  Suwionm  BeatUucSiit,  lib.  i.  cap.  xrii). 
Bui  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  article  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Vli^  Mary,  we  repeat  aJao 
here,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  only  tbe  intent  of 
the  Komish  liturgy,  but  also  what  her  communinnta 
understand  it  to  mean.  Here  hes  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty, to  say  the  least,  against  the  introduction  of  a  mode 
of  woiship  wholly  unautbotized  by  the  word  inipimi 
bv  God  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  all  things,  ft  brirrga 
home  again  not  only  the  question  of  tbe  immacnlate 
conception  of  Mary,  but  even  the  infaUibility  theory  of 
the  vicar  of  Rome.  Ptotestants  are  unwilling  to  take 
any  authority  except  tbe  word  of  Ood ;  they  refbae  to 
acknowledge  as  inlUlible  any  mia  except  the  Intiiiiie 
Bdng  him^f.  It  was  this  view  that  inangimted  the 
Reformation,  however  much  it  may  have  bom  hasteoed 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences  (see  Hagenbach,  Hittory  of 
Dodriaa,  ii,  %  267).  "  The  Church  of  Kome  is  justly 
and  scripturally  charged  with  idolatry  in  the  wonlitp, 
adoration,  and  invocation  wliich  she  addreaaes  to  aointi 
and  angels.  Idolatry,  in  the  scriptural  appliealion  <£ 
the  terra,  is  of  two  sorts,  and  conrista(l)  dther  in  giv- 
ing the  honor  due  to  the  one  true  God,  as  maker  and 
governor  of  the  wnrid,  to  any  siiboidinate  being,  (t) 
or  in  giving  the  honor  dne  to  Christ,  as  the  aole  media- 
tor betvreen  God  and  nun,  to  any  subordinate  Dkedialor. 
The  former  is  the  idulatry  foibidden  by  the  Jewish  law, 
and  by  that  of  nature.  The  latter  is  Christian  ididatry, 
properly  so  called,  and  is  the  abomination  condemned 
in  severe  temii  by  the  GnspeL  This  species  of  idotatiy 
ui,  without  doubt,  chargeable  on  any  Christian  ChuRh 
that  shall  adopt,  in  its  religious  addreseef,  another  ni^ 
diator  beridea  Jous  Christ.  But  the  Cborch  of  Booe, 
not  merely  in  the  private  writings  of  her  divinea.  but  ia 
the  solemn  forms  of  ber  ritual,  publicly  profeasca,  and 
by  her  canons  and  councils  authoritatively  enjoin*,  tbe 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  under  the  idea  of  media- 
tors or  intercessors:  not,  indeed,  in  cxdorion  of  (%TiM 
as  the  one  or  chief  mediator,  but  in  mani^t  defiance  ft 
his  kU  mediatonhip.  This  chaif^  is  truly  and  jivaly 
brought  against  her,  as  she  now  stoikds,  and  hath  stood 
for  many  ages,  and  cannot  by  any  subleifnge  be  evaded. 
Therefore  she  must  be  content  to  have  the  impatatioa 
of  ibemon-worship,  or  anti-Christian  idolatry,  atill  ad- 
hering to  her"  (Elliott). 

As  a  regular  doctrine,  the  invnalioa  of  ninta  ia 
taught  in  a  canon  TVnrcMxjp  Ik*  Ixrocalvm,  Faimiliim, 
imdoH  Sriki  ofSaaili  wid  laered Imastt.iantBd  hy  tbe 
Council  of  Trent  in  ita  25th  senon.  Itrealsasftdlows: 
"The  holy  synod  enjnns  on  all  bishops,  and  others  sus- 
taining the  office  and  charge  of  teaching,  that,  Bcnni- 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  and  Apcatolk  Chuirti. 
received  from  the  primitive  times  (!)  of  the  Chrtsriw 
religion,  and  accoriling  to  the  consent  of  tbe  holy  la- 
thers, and.to  the  decrees  of  tacRd  councils,  tbey  espe- 
cially instruct  the  faithful  diligently  toDchiug  the  inter- 
cesrion  and  invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  paid  to  trt* 
ics,  and  the  lawful  use  of  images :  teaching  tbein  that 
the  saints,  who  reign  together  with  CTirist.  oi^T  uptiieb 
own  prayers  to  God  for  men;  that  it  is  good  and  asefal 
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nikt  them,  and  to  neon  u>  th<ir  pn«-  I  loni 
trtt  ud,  iDil  hdp  lor  obtuninf^  benefiu  fiDm  God,  throDfrh  I  otbe 
hu  Son,  JoHu  Christ  our  lari,  who  ilooe  is  our  Ke-  |  ham 
ik«ni«r  ind  hariour!  but  th*C  thpy  think  impioutly 
who  deny  that  the  Hinu,  who  cn^oy  etmul  happiocst 
in  hwnD,  in  to  ba  Invoked ;  or  who  —ert  cithfT  that 
thi;  do  not  pny  for  men,  or  that  the  inTocuioa  irf 
tbm  to  pnjr  fur  each  of  in  even  in  paiticuhr  a  idob- 
U^  1  or  [bat  it  i*  repugnant  to  the  Wold  of  God,  and  ii 
oppoaed  lo  the  honor  of  the  otie  mtdialor  (Mmrfl  God 
a*liH*,JtiuiCiruli  ot  that  itia  foulithto  tupplicate, 
ually  or  inwardly,  those  whi>  reisn  in  heaven.  Alio, 
that  the  holy  bodies  of  holy  niartyn,  and  of  otben  now 
tiring  with  Chriit,  irhich  were  the  living  memben  of 
CbriM,  and  tlie  Umpie  iff  the  Holg  Gkoil,  and  which  are 
by  him  Co  be  raised  unto  eternal  life,  and  to  be  gloriAcd, 
ate  (o  be  renerated  by  the  faithful;  through  which 
(bodita]  many  beneflta  are  bestowed  by  (iod  on  men; 
■I  that  thsy  who  affirm  that  veneiuioo  and  bmiOT  are 


■•end  monnmenla,  ate  uiekasly  honond  by  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  that  the  places  dedicated  to  the  nwmoriea  of 
Ibe  uiata  arc  vainly  visited  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
(beir  aid,  are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
his  aliMdy  long  sinoe  condemned,  and  doth  now  also 
condmin  theoi.  Horeorer,  (hat  tha  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  ofGod,  and  of  ihe  other  salnls,  ate 
10  be  had  and  retained  particularly  in  temples,  and  that 
due  honor  and  veneratioo  are  to  be  awarded  them;  not 
that  any  divinity  or  virtoe  ia  believed  lo  be  in  them,  on 
BCRont  of  which  they  an  lo  be  worshipped;  or  that 
anything  is  to  be  asked  of  Ihem ;  or  that  confidence  is 
to  be  reposed  in  inuges,  as  wsii  uf  old  done  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  placed  Iheir  hope  in  iihds-,  but  because  the 
honor  which  is  shown  unto  Ihem  i>  referred  lo  the  pm- 
Inlypei  which  they  represeni ;  in  such  wise  that  by  the 
iiatges  which  we  kisi(,anil  before  which  we  ancover  the 
bnd  and  prostrate  ounelvee,  we  adore  Christ  and  ven- 
erate the  saints,  whose  limilitude  they  bear.  And  this, 
by  ibe  derrees  of  cooncib,  and  especially  of  the  second 
•ynod  tif  Nioeo,  haa  been  onlsined  against  the  oppo- 
DCQU  of  images.  And  Ihe  binhops  shall  carefully  leach 
Uds:  that,  by  means  of  Ihe  histories  of  the  mj'sleries  of 
<ior  redemption,  depicted  by  paintings  or  other  repre- 
MDlations,  the  people  ore  instructed,  and  strengthened 
m  ronembering  and  continually  reHecting  on  the  ani- 
da  of  biih ;  as  also  that  great  proHt  is  derived  firom  all 
mend  iraagn,  not  only  because  the  people  are  thereby 
aitmaiisheil  of  the  beneHls  and  gifis  which  have  been 
bfMvwnl  upon  them  by  Christ,  but  also  because  Ihe 
miisda  of  God  through  the  means  of  the  saints,  and 
tbor  salutary  exani|ile,  are  set  before  Ihe  eyes  erf'  the 
fsithfid;  thai  so  (nr  these  things  they  may  give  God 

■alion  of  ihe  saints;  and  may  be  excited  lo  adore  and 
We  God,  and  to  cultivate  piety.  But  if  any  one  shall 
lesch  or  think  contrsiy  to  these  deems,  let  him  be 
snithmn.' 

UoM  ridiculous  is  the  defcncewhichFroulkM  (OtHt- 
XsdiMi'j  Difinmu,  i,  |  86)  advances  in  behalf  of  this 
•redes  of  idolatry,  while  yet  in  communion  with  the 
Booirii  Church  :  and  his  friends  of  the  High-Chunh 
psny  of  En^aitd  and  our  own  oiunlry  may  do  well  to 
ttad  ii  before  they  carry  much  farther  the  laughable  af- 
fcclBliotts  which  they  term '■devotions.'  While  defend- 
ing the  gross  fuqteriea  oft^us  V  in  the  missal  and  bfv- 
TiaiT  of  the  Church,  aometimes  designated  by  Komanists 
ii  "  nvinons,"  on  the  invocation  of  saints  and  of  Hary, 
ht  iayi,''They  were  but  the  expressions  of  what  had 
h««q  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  whole  Church.  .  .  . 
His  Holy  Spirit  communing  with  their  ipirits,  and  no 
olbv  ageni  or  instrunienl,  had  taught  them  that  the 
■■Dts  reigning  with  Christ,  and  his  blessed  Uother  es. 
!*<ially.  cdoIcI  and  would  intercede  for  them  did  they 
■A  their  prayers ;  and  so  one  asked,  and  had  his  peti- 
(■■■  granted,  and  asked  again.  Then  be  breathed  the 
•ma  (l)  of  his  ancaesi  to  bis  brother  er  IHend,  till  be  in 
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a  aak.    Then  another,  md  att> 
■A  was  passed  about  from  bouse  ta 

length  it  bad  spread  over  Christen- 
>  the  way  in  which  the  invocation  of 


litany  by  Una  V  ui  the  16th  century,  at 
aa  a  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  why  adduce 
the  Church  father*  of  the  eaiiy  age,  and  the  pradicts 
of  some  Christian  churches  of  an  sge  when  the  Church 
of  Christ  wsa  so  greatly  corrupted  and  overrun  t^  inno- 
vation? The  Protestants  also  believe  in  saints.  They 
believe  in  imitating  the  diAAk  character  exemplified  in 
their  life  while  on  earth,  which  is  ■  very  different  thing 
from  invoking  them  lo  intercede  in  Christ's  stead  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  Father.  See  Harhnnehe,  Sym- 
holik,  iii,  489 ;  Freeman,  Clafnfetl,  and  Whilby,  in  Gib- 
ton'i/Vncmiftrr,  vii;  iliMm  An-.  April,  1863;  Pusey, 
ltulto/Failk,^bbin.;  Uuv  (Johu),i>e  Jfysfmo  Xn- 
HciHMli,  c.  SB ;  Scbrbckh,  Kirtkoigttc*.  xxxiv,  614  ac|.  | 
Elliott,  DtHiuotim  of  Aomowm,  p.  768  sq. ;  Cfaanbera, 
Cgtiop.  a.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccitt.  Cyriop,  a.  v.  See  also  IM- 
AQu;  aann.    (J.H.W.) 

InvOCatloilB.  About  the  fith  century,  lays  Prnc- 
ler  (Ob  lAt  Boot  o/Comnum  /Vuyn-,  p.  *49),  the  mro- 
oaTtoiu  ofiaiuli  (q,  v.)  were  introduced  int«  the  church- 
es of  the  Wtst,  and  called  the  I.tlani/,  a  name  given  to 
various  other  services.  .See  Litahv.  (Comp.  Reiuui- 
dot,  Lilurg.  Orirnl.  i.  SS6;  Bingham,  Ataif.  XT,  i,  §  2; 
MabiUon,  A  laltd.  iii,  669  sq.) 

Invac&wit,  a  name  aometitnes  given  to  the  Arst 
Sunday  in  Lent  on  accoimt  of  the  Inlroit  (q.  v.),  which 
opens,  "  Invocavit  me  el  exsudiam  eum,"  etc  (fta.  xd, 
1&>— Kiddle,  Ckruliao  AMiqHilirt,  p.  G68. 

lona  (formerly  /una),  one  of  Ihe  moat  famoo*  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
breadlh  bom  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  1861  it 
had  a  population  of  264.  Its  remarkable  fertility  was 
I  regarded  as  miraculous  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  uo  doubt 
led  to  its  early  occupation.  Uunii,  the  highest  jioint 
on  the  island,  is  SBO  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Us  his- 
tory begins  in  the  year  66S,  when  St.  Colomba  (q.  \.\ 
leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  Undcd  upon  lona  wiih 
twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  Ihe  isl- 
and, as  well  from  bis  kinsmsn  Conall,  the  son  of  Com- 
ghalJ,  king  of  the  .Scot^as  from  Kruidi,  Ihe  sonofMel- 
chon,  king  of  the  Ilcls,  he  built  upon  it  a  monaaleiy, 
which  was  long  ie,(ardcd  as  the  mother-church  of  the 
I'iri*,  and  was  vencrat«l  not  only  among  ihe  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  among  the  Angl(«  of  the  north 
of  England,  who  owed  their  conversion  lo  the  self-deny- 
ing miaaionarics  of  lona.  From  Ihe  6th  to  the  I7ih 
centurv,  the  island  was  most  generally  colled  /,  Ii,  In, 
lo.  K^,  lly,  Hi,  HO,  Ilir,  ll«,  y.  or  K.-that  is,  sira- 
plv,  "  the  IsUnd ;"  or  (on  Columbs's  account)  ImbuHO, 
l-'Colaai-Kiltr,  at  f/ii-Ciilum-Kill>^tii*C  is,  "the  Ist- 
and  ofColumbs  of  the  Church."  From  Ihe  end  of  Ihe 
6th  10  the  end  of  the  8th  century  Ions  was  acarcely  sec- 
ond to  any  monastery  in  the  Britiah  Irles ;  but  the  fierce 
and  heathen  Norsemen  bnmed  it  in  796,  and  sgain  in 
80j.  Ita  "Dunily"  (as  the  monks  were  called)  of  sixty- 
eight  persons  were  msrtj-red  in  806.  A  second  martyr- 
dom, in  813,  is  the  subject  of  s  contemporary  Ijitin  poem 
by  Walafridus  .Strabus,  abbot  of  the  ticnnan  mnnastciy 
ofReichenau.mlheUkeofConstance.  (hi  the  Christ- 
mas evening  of  986  the  ishuid  was  again  wasted  by  Ihe 
Norsemen,  who  slew  the  abbot  and  fifteen  of  his  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  mniiasler}'  was 
repaired  by  St.  Margaret,  Ihe  queen  of  king  Ualoilm 
Cumore.  It  was  visital  in  1097  by  king  Uagnua  the 
Barefooted,  of  Norway,  being  at  that  time  a  [>art  of  that 
kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the  ecclenastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Man  aiui  the  archbishop  of  Drontheim, 
In  1S03  the  Mahopa  of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  Manx  bishop,  pulled  down  a  monastery 
whkb  be  had  begun  to  bnild  in  the  ialand,  and  pbetd 
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the  tJabey  under  the  rule  iK  an  Iriiih  abbnt  of  Deny. 
The  ScoUiih  Church  had  lull);  dumcri  Juiudiction  in 
loni,  ind  berore  (he  end  of  [he  ISth  century  the  island 
lell  under  Che  rule  of  the  tkottuh  king.  lu  ilibey  wia 
now  pe<^ed  by  Clugniac  monks ;  and  ■  nunnery  of 
Austin  cjuianenea  was  pUnted  on  its  ahorea.  Toward* 
the  end  of  the  l&th  century  it  Ijecarae  the  seat  of  the 
Scottiali  bishop  of  the  Islea,  the  ilibey  church  bdn)(  his 
cathedral,  and  the  moiilu  his  chapter.  No  buildin{{ 
now  rtmains  nn  tho  island  which  can  claim  to  have 
sheltered  St-Columba  or  hii  disciples.  The  moat  an- 
dont  ruins  are  the  Laithrichean,  or  Foimdations,  in  a 
little  bay  to  the  west  of  Puit-a-CaiinTaich ;  the  Cobban 
Oiildieh,  or  Culdccs'  Cell,  in  a  hollow  between  Dunil 
and  Dunbhuirg;  the  nth  or  hill-fort  of  EhinbhulrR; 
and  the  Gleann-an-Tcunpull,  or  Glen  of  Che  Church,  in 
ths  middle  of  the  island,  believed  lo  be  the  site  of  the 
tnonaslery  which  the  Irish  bishops  liestroyed  in  1203. 
St.  Oran's  Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  ialand, 
may  probably  be  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  1 1th  century. 
St.  Mary's  Xuiinery  is  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Cathedral,  or  St.  Mary's  Church,  seema  to  hare  been 
built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  It 
haJ  ■  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  nde,  and  chap- 
els unthe  south  sidej  north  and  south  transepts  i  a  cen- 
tral tower  about  acrenty-live  feet  high,  and  a  nave. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  columna  of  the  choir  ap- 
feni  to  denote  that  it  eras  tho  work  of  an  Irish  ecclesi- 
astic who  [lied  in  1302.  On  the  north  of  the  cathedral 
are  the  chapter-house  and  other  remains  of  the  conven- 
tuil  or  monastic  buildings.  In  ihe  "Reilig  Oran" — so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  fmm  St.  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St. 
Columba,  the  first  who  found  a  grave  in  it — were  buried 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Noithumbriii,  in  6A4 ;  Godted,  king  of 
th3  Isle^ia  IISB;  and  Kaco  Odpac,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
litS.  No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain. 
The  oldest  of  the  many  tomb-stones  on  the  island  are 
two  with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who  died  at 
I6na  in  1174 Chambers,  Cydup.  v,  «19;  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, in  Good  ITordi,  Sept.  1, 1869,  p.  614  sq. ;  PiiiKelm 
Aqi.  I8G7,  p.  1-22.    See  also  Colinba. 

loula.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  I  Mao^  viii, 
8,  r»r  the  eiisdng  reading  j^Mipav  r^v  'Ivfiic^v  cm' 
M'tUiiai',  "India  and  Media,"  should  be  read  x-  r.  'Iiu- 

that  lo  include  India  and  Media  within  tbe  domain  of 
Antiocbus  III  is  to  contradict  directly  the  voice  of  hi». 
torr,  which  cnnHnes  that  monarch's  possessions  to  tltis 
aide  Ihe  Taurus  range  {livy,  ItiMt.  :u]cvii,  56;  xxxviii, 
88).  See  Ikdia.  This  alCeralinn  is  purely  conjectural, 
as  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  easy  lo 
see,  suppoang  it  l«  be  the  correct  reading,  how  the  error 
In  tbe  text  could  have  arisen.  Michaelis  suppoaes  that, 
by  ■  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  ina  was 
read  fur  ^03,  and  ^•\^^  or  inin  for  '•mn,  and  that  tbe 
nations  intended  are  the  Mysiaiis  and  Che  'Evfroi  (Ho- 
mer, II.  ii,  68(1)  of  Paphlagonia;  but  thu  is  atiU  more 
improbable  than  the  former  conjecture ;  and,  beudea,  not 
only  was  PaphUgonia  not  within  the  domain  of  Anlio- 
chus,butthoEne[iaiiBdia  not  at  tbe  time  exist  (Strabo, 
xii,  8).  Perhaps  the  conjeclural  emendation  above 
mentionedmaybeadoptcdon  the  ground  of  its  internal 
prubability,  as  the  only  allemative  seems  to  be  to  sup- 
pose gross  geographical  and  historical  ignoiance  on  tlie 
part  of  the  author.  It  is  follo?red  by  Luther  (who  puts 
"romen"  in  the  text),  Druaius,  Orotius,  Houbigant,  etc 
Adapting  the  reading  Ionia,  the  district  referred  to  is 
that  bordering  on  the  .Egeaji  Sea  from  Phocaa  to  Mi- 
letus, lu  original  inhabitanU  were  Greeks,  but  in  later 
times  a  Urge  Jewish  element  was  found  in  the  popula- 
tion (Jasephu9,^iU.  xvi,2,  3).  Ionia,  with  its  islands, 
was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards  thirteen  cilies ; 
live  of  which  —  Bphesua,  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios,  and 
Samoa — are  conspicuous  in  the  N.'T.  See  Asia  Mi 
Under  tho  "  ■    ' 
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but  its  towni  wei«  distributed  politically  under  oUm 
provinces.  Ptolemy  ranks  them  in  A»ia  IVipcr,  while 
Strabo  (xiv,  681),  Pliny  (//.  A',  v,  81),  and  Mela  (i,  17) 
speak  of  Ionia  as  a  distinct  territoiy.  In  the  acoDUOl 
which  Joeephus  gives  {Awl.  xvi,  2,8)  of  ihe  appeal  of 
the  Jews  in  Ionia  to  Agrippa  fur  exemption  from  Cer- 
tain oppresatons  lo  which  they  were  exposed,  Ibe  ao- 
cient  name  of  the  country  is  retained.  He  ificalia  of 
ro\i  i-X^Soc  'lou^oiinv  as  inhabiting  ita  dliea.    See 

alio  if  AVAJI. 

IodIo  Older.    See  AscHiTecTUKK 

lotilo  PbUOsophy.     See  Piiilobopiiy  (GBm). 

ISta.    See  Jot. 

IporoU,  JosuA  VAN,  a  noted  Dutch  thcolofpan,was 
bom  at  Middelbun;,  Feb.  S3. 1726.  He  was  descendal 
Item  an  old  and  rcqiecUbie  tlemish  family.  Ilia  stad- 
iea,  in  which  he  evinced  very  superior  mental  endow- 
ments, were  piiisned  first  at  Gruningen,  and  afterwwds 
at  Leyden,  where  he  was  penoilled  to  enjoy  tbe  in- 
stmctions  and  friendship  of  the  celebrated  pioftiaon  A 
Schullens  and  T.  Homslerhnys.  In  1749  he  was  called 
to  Ihe  pastoral  charge  ofliUo.  Here  he  Ubored  viih 
leal  and  Odelity  for  Hxleen  yean.  In  1762  he  was 
made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1766  was  called  te 
Veerc,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  Several  of  the 
raost  noted  literary,  sdetitific,  and  poetic  societies  soo- 
cessively  elected  him  to  membenhtp.  Zealand  aba  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  commission  lo  which  via 
intrusted  tbe  work  of  pieparing  a  new  poetic  verwoi  td 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  He  took  an  important  part  in  cfat 
performance  of  this  duty.  The  work  was  a)^raved  in 
I77B.  and  still  continues  in  use  in  tbe  Kefunneil  Ounch 
of  Holland,  It  pneseasea  a  high  degree  of  poetic  mcril. 
His  income,  both  at  Lillo  and  Veere,was  small,  which, 
with  a  numorons  family  to  support,  waa  Ihe  soora  of 
many  [rials  and  perplexities.  Accepting  an  ^ipoint- 
ment  as  preacher  in  Batavia,  in  the  Dutch  Ean  India 
ponesBions,  he  went  thither  in  liTS,  accnnipaiued  by 
his  wife  and  five  children.  He  was  conlially  nxditd, 
and  an  agreeable  Beld  of  labor  was  opened  to  him.  He 
labored  here  with  redoubled  aeal  and  fidelity,  bnl  the 
climale  was  adverse  lo  hit  health,  and  in  1780,  alUr 
the  short  space  of  two  yrart,  he  rested  from  his  labon 
on  earth.  A  philoli^cal  essay,  dedicated  to  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  Science*,  and  publiahed  in  175a,  was  re- 
garded as  highly  creditable  to  him  in  a  linguistic  paint 
of  view,  and  also  as  evincing  a  philuBophic^  ^tiiiL  Hii 
Silory  of  Chunk  Ptalmodg,  published  in  1777,  is  mid 
lo  exhilut  extensive  historical  knowledge,  cumlaDed 
with  good  CaWe.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in  vanm 
deparfmenis  of  knowledge.  See  R  GlaMui,  Goigrirrr^ 
Nedrriand,  ii,  190}  H.  Douman,  Grtdmtntu  ier  M- 
dtndte  lloogackod,  ii,  190.     <J.  P.  W.) 

Ipliedel'ab  (HeU  Tiptidryuk;  rr^sr,  trtfirt  by 
Jfhorah ,-  Sept.  'It^^i'i),  one  of  the  "sona'  of  Shaihak, 
and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  ofBenjsmtn  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Cbnin,  viii,  26).     aC.  poet  1612  and  ante  588. 

Ir  (Heb,  ti  -|ir,  a  dly;  SepU'Qp  v,  r.  'Qpd.Talg, 
Hir),  the  father  of  Shuppim  (Shupbam)  and  Huppin 
(Hupham),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  trhron.  vii.  12) ; 
probably  identical  with  one  of  the  sons  of  BcnjaiBiB 
(Gen.  xlvi,  21),  and  therefore  not  (as  often  aur^ceid) 
the  aame  with  Iri  (1  Chron.  vii,  T).  fvc  IlEXJAmii; 
also  comp.  Ir-nahash,  iB-auEiteaii,  etc. 

I'ra  (Hob.  Ira',  K^''?,  eWitn,  otherwise  voM^t 
Sept 'Ipric.'IpjT.'Qpni'&'pd),  the  name  of  three  a/ Da- 
vid's favorite  officers. 

1.  Sonorikkcth,aTekoi(e,andoDeafDaTid^tUfty 
famous  wanion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  1  Chron.  xi,  2^. 
Ho  was  afterwards  placed  in  command  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment of  hii  troops  (1  Chron.  xiiii,  9).    RC.  1046-1011 

2.  A  Jethrile,  another  of  David's  thirty  chief  haoti 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  88;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).     RC.  1046. 

3.  A  Jairits  and  prieat  Ci^^i  ^  V.  "  chief  raleO  ^ 
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«,niril  eh«pUia  (!  Sam.  xx,  26).  D.C  ar.  lOZI.  A> 
ht  ou  not  of  ihe  uccrdotal  rmmily,  the  Rabbina  bold 
Ibitbe  W13  only  one  of  David's  abioei.    Sec  Jaib. 

I'nd  (Hub.  trad;  1^9,  peril,  rwowr;  Sept.  Tsi- 
lii,  ajipanuiUy  by  crnmeaualy  reading  *tT^9 :  Joseph. 
'\iifii<K.  A"'-  'i  8,  4i  VidK.  Inti),  one  of  the  antedilu- 
liin  pitriarchg,  ot  the  Cainite  line,  Bon  or  Enoch  and 
&thB  of  M«bajaet  (Gen.  It,  18).     &C.  coniidcrably 

I'nun  (Heb.  Iran',  V/yS,  rititm,  ulherwiae  mi/c*- 
ftl:  Sept.  'Hpd/i,  but  Za^iv  in  Oen.  xxxvi, « ;  Vuig. 
Hiram),  the  laat-iianied  of  the  Edomite  pbylarcbs  in 
Jtunnl  Seir,  apparently  contempomy  with  the  Ilurite 
king)  (Geii.  xxxvi,  43;  I  Chron.  i,  M).  aC  perbapa 
cir.  1618.     Seeli>uii«A. 

IrelkDd,  the  more  we«t<m  of  the  two  principal  isl- 
mla  of  which  the  kiiigilom  of  TiieU  Itrilain  and  Ireland 
ii  oupoKd,  between  lal.  61°  25'  and  bb^  W  N.,  uid 
IcFsg.  6''  20'  and  10^  20'  W.    Area,  82,513  aq.^mles. 

At  the  line  when  the  island  became  known  to  Iba 
Gntki  and  the  Itomans  its  inhabiunls  were  Celta.  Of 
Critic  origin  is  the  original  naote  of  Erin,  which  meant 
'Vtst  ^de,"  and  wu  changed  by  Ihe  (ireeka  into 
[viK,  and  by  the  Ronaiu,  who  made  no  endaavon  to 
nbju);ue  Ihe  island,  intn  llibeniia.  During  the  whole 
penal  oFthe  rule  of  the  Romans  over  Brittany  the  his- 
lory  of  Inland  i»  oiivelnped  in  profound  obscurity.  Ac- 
ouiling  to  later  chronicles,  Ireland  is  said  Co  have  had 
ID  Ibe  Sd  century  live  statvs,  Momonia,  Connacia,  I<- 
(CinLs,  UltonU,  and  Modia  (Jletth).  As  the  peophi 
wtK  akin  to  the  Celti  of  Scotland,  Ireland  wa\  until 
Ihe  4th  century,  often  called  Great  Scotland  {Scilia 
•K/nr).  CiiriMianity  appean  to  have  been  brought  to 
Inliiiil  at  an  early  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  2d 
nnuuy.  A  reference  U>  Ireland  is,  in  particular,  found 
in  Ibe  words  of  Tertullian,  who  aays  that  pans  of  the 
Biiliih  UUniis  which  hail  uever  been  visted  by  the 
Komani  were  subject  to  Christ.  In  the  4th  century  a 
nunber  of  churches  and  schooLi  arc  mentioned,  and  even 
btfore  the  4lh  century  missionaries  went  out  from  Irc- 
iaol  Ctelestiua,  the  friend  and  colaborer  of  Pelagius, 
wu,  according  to  Jerome,  an  Irishman,  and  Che  son  of 
Christian  parents^  That  the  Irish  hsd  received  their 
Qiriatianity  nut  from  Home,  but  from  Ihe  East,  is  shown 
liy  tbeir  aversion  against  the  inatituljons  of  the  Church 
•>(  Rome.  The  flraC  Koman  missionary,  who  about  430 
*is  sent  to  Ireland  by  pope  Oelestius,  was  not  well  re- 
cnvtd,  and  had  soon  to  tetuni  to  Scolland.  Two  yean 
Isier  (432),  the  Scotch  monk  St.  Patrick  (q.  v.)  arrired 
ia  Ireland,  lie  hsd  spent  his  youth  in  Ireland  as  a 
•lave,  and  had  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  in  GsuL 
H~iih  great  leol  he  preached  Christianity  throughout 
Ireland,  converted  several,  and  was,  in  particular,  active 
for  the  establishment  of  convents,  so  that  Ireland  was 
aUed  the  island  of  Che  Saints.  He  settled  finally  as 
liiihop  of  Armagh,  which  aee  thus  received  metiopolitan 

I  Wilisch,  KircliL  SmUlii,  ii,  48),  Irelaml  was,  however, 
■lihout  its  own  archblahop,  being,  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, wbject  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  accotd- 
iBg  to  others  pope  Eugene,  as  early  as  G2.S.  appointed 
fvut  metnpoiitan  >eca  at  Armagh,  Dublin,  Coshel, 
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Irdanduilo  the  four  ecclesiastical  pMviiices  nf  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Toam  took  place  about  1 150  (ac- 
oifding  ts  Moroni  in  1 162,  aC  the  Council  of  Mellefont ; 
■Rording  to  WiUach  in  1156).  Prom  this  lime  the 
primacy  of  Armagh  over  all  the  sees  of  Ireland  was  gen- 
tnlly  recognised.  The  first  bishops  for  a  long  time 
luintained  their  independence  with  rfgard  to  Rome. 
In  tin  7th  century  Rome  endeavored  to  induce  the  Irish 
churches  to  conform  ihemselvcs  with  regard  to  the  rxl- 
elntinn  of  Easter  to  the  pnctice  of  Ihe  Roman  Church, 
■Wad  of  fullawin^.  as  heretofore,  the  rite  .of  the  East- 
nchnrchet.  The  Irish  made  a  long  retistancc,  until,  in 
*ir,iheiiH>nktin  lona  (q.v.)  ware  on  this  account  either 
IV.— 21 
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expelled  or  coerced  into  aubmiaaiDn.  HoM  of  the  Itiali 
churches  then  submitted;  yel,  as  late  as  the  I2th  cen- 
tury, some  monks  were  found  who  adhered  to  the  Eaat- 
em  practice  of  celebrating  Easter.  In  the  9th  century 
the  Irish  Church  wss  considerably  disturbed  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen,  who  destroyed  many  churchea, 
and  burned  mannacripts  and  convents.  These  inissiant 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Irish  clergy  greatly  degenerated. 
The  complaints  of  Rome  at  this  time  referred  chiefly 
lu  the  peculiar  ecclesiaatical  practices  of  Ihe  Irish — the 
manUge  of  the  clergy,  the  administration  of  baptism 
without  chrisma,  and  the  use  of  their  ownlilu^y.  Tlie 
legatca  of  Che  popea  finally  nicceeiied  in  obtaining  the 
entire  aubminion  of  the  Irish  Church  to  Ihe  Chureb 
of  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  which 
until  then  is  believed  lu  have  been  without  auricular 
confession,  sacrifice  of  Ilie  moss,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  binds,  in 
1155  a  bull  of  pope  Hadrian  IV  allowed  king  Henry  II 
of  £n|^d  to  subject  Irelsnd,  the  king,  in  his  turn, 
promisiug  the  pope  to  protect  Che  papal  privileges.  In 
1172,  a  synod  at  Cariiel  regulated  the  eccleaiaatical  af- 
fains  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Rome.  During 
the  lime  of  the  flawing  kings  of  the  house  of  Planlog- 
eneC  the  clergy  were  in  a  deplorable  conditiani  tbe 
bishops  carried  the  sword,  and  lived  with  their  ch>rgy  in 
open  and  secret  sins.  The  monks,  who  were  very  dilTer- 
ent  Irom  what  Chey  bad  been  in  former  times,  iraveraed 
the  conntry  as  troublesome  beggars,  molesting  the  prieata 
as  well  as  the  laity. 

When  Henry  VIII  undertook  to  make  himself  tbe 
head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  he  met  in  Ireland 
The  opposition  was  the 
imaled  that  henceforth  ordy 
such  priests  aa  undenlnod  tbe  English  language  would 
be  appoinled.  The  Englishman,  George  Brown,  who 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Dublin,  met,  therefore,  in  sjdta 
of  his  earnest  and  inccsaant  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, wiib  but  little  aucccea.  Tbe  English  ^mrgy 
was  introduced  in  1551,  under  Edward  VI,  but  the  order 

not  to  have  been  executed.  The  germs  of  Protestant- 
ism were  wholly  destroyed  under  the  government  of 
Mary.  The  people  were  not  prepared  for  the  Relbroia- 
lion,  and  the  clergy  were  nM  as  onrrupt  as  in  maiiy 
other  counlriea.  Moreover,  there  were  among  the  min- 
isters who  had  been  aent  to  Ireland  as  I'roteslant  mi>- 
sionaries  many  adventurer^  who,  by  disreputable  con- 
duct, strengthened  the  averwon  of  the  people  to  Pratea- 
lantism.  Under  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  ao  order 
was  iBued  in  I£60  to  introduce  the  general  use  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  of  the  English  language  at  divine 
service.  Some  years  later,  however.  conceasiDns  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  old  Irish  language. 

the  Irish  hinguage  by  William  Daniel  appeared,  but  the 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  not  finished  until 
1665.  The  persistent  endeavors  of  Ihe  English  govem- 
irtfenC  to  extirpate  the  native  language  esublMied  a 
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Church  of  Rome.  The  excitement  against  Knt;land 
greatly  increased  when  Elizabeth  sbowed  a  deugn  to 
oHillscale  the  whole  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  A  number 
of  revolts  consequently  occurred,  which  found  a  vigor- 
ous support  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  Ihe  Spanbh 
court,  A  plan  submiUed  by  the  English  liird  lieuten- 
ant. Sir  John  PerroC,  for  thoroughly  Anglicizing  Ireland, 
was  rejected  aa  being  loo  expensive,  and  thus  England 
was  compelled  to  nuinlain  at  a  heavy  expense  a  large 
military  force  in  Ireland.  In  1695  the  chieftain  Hugh 
O'N'iete.  whom  Elizabeth  had  made  cari  of  Tyrnoe, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  insurrection, 
which  was  mainly  supported  by  Irish  soldiers  who  had 
returned  from  military  service  in  foreign  countries.  The 
aari  of  Eaex,  with  an  army  of  22,000  men,  was  uoabl* 
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joy,  vraa  more  auccoarul.  anit  picifled  the  whole  liland. 
In  IGOl  the  Iiiib  ae"'"  ''''■^i  >>>l^  ^  Spuiish  tioopi 
under  Aquil*  sncl  Ocmmpo ;  but  the  combined  foittB  of 
Oi«mpo  ind  O'Niele  were,  on  Dec  21,  IBOI,  touliy  de- 
haled  by  Mountjoy  near  Kirua1&  The  Spuiiarda  lell 
Irtluiil  in  Januuy,  1002,  and  O'Niele  made  peace  with 
the  Englbh.  Al  the  deiih  of  EUubelh  the  whole  of 
Ireland  wu  under  Engliah  rule.  Ai  a  large  number  of 
Iriih  had  periihed  in  Ihia  contlict,  £00,000  acres  of  land 
were  conAecated  in  favor  of  KiiKlub  coloiuMa.  In  view 
of  the  close  alliance  between  the  Church  of  Ramtf  and 
the  native  Irish,  the  govemmeut  of  Elizabeth  proceeded 
with  equal  aeverily  against  both;  the  public  exercise 
of  the  CattioUc  religion  was  lolatly  forbidden,  and  every 
inbabilant,  under  penally  of  twelve  pence,  was  com- 
Qkanded  to  be  pment  at  divine  sertHce  celebrated  in  the 
APKliean  uhurchea.  Decrees  like  this  [mn-oked  a  gen- 
eral diseatiafaction,  which  was  carefully  famented  by 
the  Jeauiu  of  the  L'nivenily  uf  Douay,  in  the  Nethei^ 
lands  (now  belonging  to  Franca).  On  the  acceauon  of 
Jamea  1  to  the  Engliah  throne  Ihe  papal  party  was  verj- 
powerful:  it  eipdled  the  I'roteslant  miniMers  fiom 
nany  places,  and  re-establish e<l  the  service  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  These  attempts  were  fo 
aiMl  new  iiiaurrectiona  consequently  were  caused,  all  of 
which  proved  uf  short  duraliun.  In  order  to  break  the 
power  uf  the  Catholic  chieltaina,  the  goveniTnent  of 
JaiDC^  foUowlug  the  example  of  queen  Eliiabelb,  was 
tapecially  intent  upon  wresting  from  them  Iheir  landed 
properly.  Whoever  waa  unable  to  (nove,  by  tneans  of 
a  bill  of  feolTmenI,  his  title  lo  his  property,  lost  it. 
Thus,  in  the  northern  |ian  of  Ireland  alone,  about 
eOO,OtW  acres  were  confiscated  by  the  crown,  which  hAA 
tbem  10  English  apeculalors  and  lo  Scot^ah  colonists, 
who  founded  Ihe  town  of  Londonderry.  From  this 
time  dales  the  pivdominance  of  Protestantism  in  Ulster, 
the  northern  province  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  many  most  beneflcent  measures  were  taken 
fK  improving  the  social  condition  of  Ihe  people.  The 
English  law  supplanted  the  previoua  lawtemiess;  all 
inhalHtanU  were  ileclarcd  to  be  free  cttizen^  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  parishto.  In  16IG  an  Irish 
National  Parliament  was  called  lo  sanction  these  meas- 
ures. In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
menl,  there  were  among  the  ¥26  members  of  the  lower 
bouse  only  101  Catholics,  while  the  upper  bouse,  con- 
sisting of  £0  members,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Prot- 
eatants.  The  Caiholics  were,  moreover,  excluded  from 
the  public  nflicea.  because  most  of  them  refused  (he™ 
thilr  name  "  Jtecusants")  lo  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  designated  tiie  king  of  England  as  head  of  the 
Church.  At  the  beginning  or  Ihe  reign  o!  Charles  I 
the  Anglican  Church  waa  nevertheless  in  a  deplorable 
<MidiIion.  tlaiiy  churciies  were  deMrnjred,  the  luahop- 
rica  impnvensh«l,  tbe  clergy  ignoranl,  indolent,  snd 
impoverished.  A  convocation  called  in  I6S4  adopted 
tbe  S9  anictes  of  Ihe  Church  of  F.ngUniL  and  retained 
the  in4  articia  of  the  Irish  Church  which  hid  been 
•lopled  by  the  Parliament  of  IGlfi.  The  cnmliluIioH 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  defined  in  100  cannnis 
which  were  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  chancier  than 
the  141  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Koraan 
Catholic*  were  generally  allowed  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  private  houses,  and  many  priests  who  had 
j1led  relumed.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish  tulinnality 
continued  to  be  persecuted,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
fiscations were  added  to  the  old  ones.  On  Od.  3B.  IM4. 
a  bloody  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of 
Roger  More.  OTieale,  and  lord  Maguire,the  descendants 
nf  fnnnei  chieftains.  Within  a  few  days  from  40.000  to 
60,000  ["roieslant  Englishmen  were  murdered  {accord- 
ing 10  other  accounts  the  number  of  killed  amounted  to 
only  6000),  an 
perished  whili 
ordered  the  a 


was  unable  lo  achieve  anything.  Tbe  king's  fieatcv 
anl,  Ihe  marquis  of  Oimond,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Catholic  Irish,  who  received  the  promise  of  leligions 
toleralioti,  and,  in  retarur  furnished  lu  the  king  an  army 
against  the  Parliaments  When,  after  tbe  execulkn  uf 
the  king,  Onoixid  tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Cath- 
olic Irish  for  the  prince  of  Wales  aa  king  Cbarka  II,  Ihs 
English  Parliament  sent  an  army  of  10,000  men  uukt 
Cnnnwrll  lo  Ireland,  which  conquend  Ihe  whole  island, 
llie  Catholics  were  punished  with  the  utmoat  severity : 
all  their  Unded  properly,  about  5,000,000  acre*,  cmflsca- 
ted ;  about  20,000  Irish  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Wnt  Indies, 
and  40,000  others  compelled  lo  flee  to  Spain  and  France. 
The  celebration  of  Catholic  sen-ice  was  for' '  ■' 
all  Catholic  priests  ordered  lo  quit  Ireland  wi 
days.  The  reetoration  of  royally  caused  m 
changes  in  the  conation  of  the  people.  Ketiginus  per- 
secution ceased  by  order  of  Charles  II,  but  the  Profo- 
taiita  remained  in  possession  of  the  confiscated  prnpenr. 
The  accession  of  the  CathoUc  James  II  filkd  the  Iririi 
Catholics  with  the  greatest  hopes,  and  when,  afler  his 
expolsion,  he  landed,  at  the  beginning  of  1GH9.  with  a 
French  army  of  5000  men.  he  was  received  by  the  Calh- 
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in  08,000  men.  and  he  succeeded  in  tap- 
fortlHed  places  except  Enniskillcn  and 
Imidonderr}-.  Large  numbers  of  Proieslant*  had  to 
leave  the  country  because  their  lives  and  property  were 
no  longer  secure.  Soon,  however,  the  vicloriee  of  Wil- 
liam III  over  the  CathoUc  parly  on  Iho  Borne  Wvci, 
near  Drogheda  (July  1, 1690),  and  near  Aughrim  (July 
IS,  leai),  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.  The 
peace  coiKludeil  with  the  British  general  (!itikel  at  ibe 
surrender  of  Limerick  promised  to  the  Irish  Ihe  free  ex- 
ercise of  Iheir  religion  as  they  had  poeaeseed  it  undti 
Charles  II.  n'hile  Jamea  II  had  deprived  2400  I'M- 
estant  landowners  of  their  eaiaics,  now  more  than  lifiOO 
Irishmen  who  had  fought  for  James  voluntarily  wtnt 
into  exil&  A  resolution  of  the  English  Parliament  or- 
dered a  new  confiscation  of  1.060,000  acre*,  which  were 
distributed  among  Ihe  Proteetanls,  who  began  to  organ- 
ixe  themselves  inlu  Orange  sodeliea.  A  number  of  rig- 
orous and  cruel  penal  laws  were  passed  in  order  to  exiir- 
]iatelhe  national  spirit  and  the  Roman  Cat hcdic  Church. 
Bishops  and  other  high  dignitaries  were  exiled;  Ihe 
priests  were  confined  to  Iheir  own  counties;  all  inetrw- 
lion  in  Ihe  Catholic  religion  and  ita  public  exercise  were 
forbidden;  Ihe  CathoUc  Irishmen  were  not  allowed  lo 
own  hoiaes  of  higher  value  than  f  S,  or  to  marry  Prot- 
estants, and  were  excluded  from  aU  public  olflcea,  Tht 
irritation  produced  by  thcae  laws  waa  still  ioaeascd 
when  tbe  English  Parliament,  by  imposing  high  dutin 
on  the  exports  from  Ireland,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  lo  the 
commerce  and  proqwrity  of  Ibe  island,  and  whm,  in 
I7S7,  it  deprived  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  fianchiK 
These  haish  measures  roon  led  to  the  csiablif>btntni  of 
several  secret  societies,  as  the  "  Defenders,"  Ihe  "Wlile- 
boys'  (about  1760).  to  called  from  ihe  white  shirt*  which 
they  Ihrew  over  Iheir  other  clothes  when  al  night  tiwy 
attacked  unpopuUr  landlords  and  Ibeir  oStceni  and 
Ihe  "  Hearts  of  Oak"  (about  1763).  During  Ihe  Amr^ 
ican  War  of  Independence,  the  Irish,  under  tbe  preitit 
that  the  French  might  avail  tbeiDMlvrs  of  the  wiih- 
drawal  of  most  of  the  British  trmps  to  invade  their  i>l- 
and,  formed  a  volunteer  army,  which,  in  the  tmrse  it 
two  yean,  increased  to  50,000  men.  UottMer  peliti«4 
numerously  signed  by  Irish  Protestants  also,  demsod«i 
the  aboUlion  of  the  penal  laws,  the  reMoration  of  tbt 
Irish  Parliament,  reform  of  Ihe  rotten  electoral  law,  and 
relief  of  Irish  cotnmerce.  Fear  of  a  general  insumctiHi 
induced  the  Parliament  lo  mitigate  Ihe  penal  laws,  and 
to  allow  the  Caihullcs  to  establish  schools,  to  own  Inxl- 
ed  property,  and  to  exeroise  their  leligious  wonhip. 
The  onetous  litbes  which  the  Catholics  had  to  pay  t» 
the  Protentant  clergy  soon  led  lo  the  estabtishmect  nf 
another  secret  society,  the  "Right  Boysj"  who,  by  nwani 
of  oatha  and  ihTealened  vengeance,  cndeavtced  to  is- 
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bnk  of  the  French  Rerolulion.  The  leigueuf  "United 
IiiibinBi,"  vhich,  in  November,  1T91,  wu  formed  at 
Itablia  by  fbmer  nwmbt™  of  the  volunteer  «nny,  en- 
dcanited,  in  union  with  the  French  convent,  to  nuke 
Inlud  ui  independent  republic.  When  the  Citholics, 
il  ■  mfetinj;  in  Dublin  in  1793,  denuuHled  eqiiel  rigbte 
vilh  Pmtestante,  the  Britiih  Parliiinent  aboliihed  tev- 
fnl  penal  Uw»,  and  gave  to  the  Cathohcfl  (he  right  of 
bfcnninfc  «Uome>-9-«t-Uw  Mid  of  marrving  Protewants. 
In  179S  the  law  wa>  abolished  which  fined  the  Catholics 
(M  neglecting  (o  attend  the  Prolntant  Church  OR  Sun- 
day; at  the  same  time  they  nere  admitted  to  terenl 
lower  public  oAleee,  and  received  the  ri^t  to  vote.  The 
United  Iriahmen,  neverthelen,  anumed  ■  tbreitening 
attitude,  and  ■  French  cnrpa  of  ib,000  mea,  under  gen- 
«il  Hoche,  landed  in  Ireland.  The  latter  had,  how- 
net,  to  leave  aeain  in  December,  179(1,  and  a  new  in- 
lUTTeetion.  which  broke  out  in  May,  1 798.  waa  uiwucccai 
fill.  In  1X00  tlie  Iriih  PariiamenI,  bribed  by  the  Eng- 
liah  Parliament,  connented  lo  the  leuisUcive  anion  of 
Inland  wilh  tireat  &ilain,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
fint  nnited  Parliament  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Inland  ■>- 
Kmbled.  The  union  of  the  two  parliaments  involved 
the  union  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  the 
trita,  which  now  received  the  lume  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Several  further 
were,  however,  about  Ihii  time  made  lo  the  Catholics. 
In  1795  a  Catholic  theological  seminaiy  had  been  eslab- 
fisbtd  at  Maynoolh,  a«  the  British  government  hoped 
that  if  the  Catholic  priests  were  educated  upon  British 
leiritory  they  woolii  be  It**  hostile  to  British  rule.  The 
roles  againat  convents  were  also  moderateil,  aiul  at 
ekseof  the  ISih  century  the  Dominican  order  alone 
ill  Ireland  about  forty-three  convents.  In  1805 
"Csltwlic  Association"  was  formed  to  secure  the  c 
plcte  political  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  It  i 
became  the  centre  of  all  political  movemenla  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  the  Orange  lodges  began  likewi 
frequent  ilisturbancea  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
took  place.  In  1836  both  aasociaiioiu  wei 
by  the  British  government;  hut  the  Calholii 
was  at  once  reoi^aniied  by  O'Connell,  and  gained  con- 
■derable  inSuence  upon  the  electioni.  The  unceaeing 
agitation  of  O'Connell,  aided  by  the  moral  support  of 
lbs  Liberal  party  in  England,  finally  succerdeil  ' 
dndng  the  British  ministry  to  lay  before  Parliar 
bill  oi  emancipation,  which  passed  after  violent  deliates, 
and  was  signed  by  George  IV  on  April  13,  1S29.  The 
oath  which  the  membeis  of  Parliament  had 
•0  changed  that  Catholics  also  could  lake 
same  time  they  obtained  access  lo  all  public  offices,  with 
the  only  exception  of  that  of  lord  chancellor.  This  ' 
lory  encouraged  the  Catholics  to  demand  further  i 
cCBions:  in  particulsj,  the  aUdilion  of  the  tithes  paid 
10  the  Pmiestsnt  clergy,  and  the  repeal  of  the  * 
live  union  between  Great  Britain  end  Ireland.  ' 
nd  O'Cmincll  oi;ganized  the  "Repeal  Assnciat' 
which  the  ministry  of  eail  Grey  opposed  in  II 
Irish  Coercion  ffiU,  which  auihorixed  the  lord  lie 
of  Ireland  in  forbid  mas*  meetings  and  lo  prochu 
lial  law.  When  the  liberal  ministij'  of  Melbourne  re- 
•cinded  the  Coercion  Bill  and  began  to  pursue 
isinry  policy  towards  Ireland,  O'Connell  disan 
Repal  Association.  Earl  Mulgiave,  since  ] 
Heuioiant  of  Ireland,  filled  the  most  important  oflicee 
wilh  Calhidios  and  in  ISS6  suppremeri  all  the  Oruige 
kigr*.  In  1B38  the  British  Parliament  adopted  the 
Tithe  IBU.  When,  in  August,  1S4I,  the  govemmenl 
fcll  aealn  into  the  hsnds  of  the  Toiie*.  O'Connell  renew- 
al) Ihe  repeal  agitation  so  violeutly  that  in  1848  he  wm 
■muted  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  impriaonmenl,  i 
sBHence  which  was,  however,  annulled  by  Ihe  Cnnrt  of 
ftm.  The  repeal  agitation  ended  suddenly  by  the 
taih  of  O^^ninell  in  iS47,  because  no  competent  i 
■MX  in  the  leadership  of  the  party  conld  be  found. 
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bllflwal  by  the  ascendency  of  the  more  radieid 
Young  Ireland  party,  which  did  not,  like  O'Connell, 
an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  but  prefened 
in  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  radical  Republic 


with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  as  the 

I  of  O'Connell 

The  ullremontane  doctrines  Uught  in  the  seminary 

of  Maynoolh  called  forth  an  agitation  in  Prolestant 

England  for  a  repeal  of  the  annual  subsidy  which  that 

ven  to  Ihe  bishops  and  the  ultramontane 
party  by  the  establishment  of  three  undenominational 
'  -'  leen's  Colleges."  The  biehops  unanimously  de- 
iced  the  ooUeges  as  "  godless,"  and  warned  all  Cath- 
olic parents  against  them ;  they  could,  however,  not 
prevent  that  ever  from  Ihe  beginning  Ihe  majority  of 
the  students  in  these  cullegea  were  chihtren  of  Catholic 
parents.  The  disregsnl  of  the  episcopal  orders  showed 
cline  of  priestly  influence  upon  a  considerable  por- 
of  the  Catholic  Irishmen.  This  decline  of  priestly 
influence  became  slill  more  apparent  when,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  Uiiiteil  States,  the  Fenian  organization 
was  formed  fur  the  express  purpose  of  making  Ireland 
an  independent  republic.  As  ii  was  chiefly  directed 
against  English  rule  in  Ireland,  the  new  organization, 
like  all  its  prcilecesBors,  had  to  direct  its  altacks  promi- 
nently against  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  appeareil  to  have  to  some  extent  an  anti-Proles- 
lant  character:  but,  being  a  secret  Kiciety,  it  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  and  denounced  by  all  the 
Irish  bishopa,  The  general  Bym|ialhy  with  which  it 
nevertheless  met  among  the  (itholic  Irishmen  both  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  is  Iherefore  a  clear  proof 
that  Ihe  Catholics  of  Ireland  no  longer  obey  Ihe  (nden 
of  their  bishops  as  blindlv  as  furmerlv. 

The  Fjlablisbed  Chunh  of  Irebi^,  regardmg  itself 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Ihe  medieval  Catholic 
Church,  and  taking  poasesHon  of  all  her  dioceses,  par- 
ishes, and  Church  property,  retained  for  a  long  time  Ihe 
same  diocesan  and  parochial  divisions  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  late  as  1X33.  the  Church,  nolwilh- 
standiiig  its  small  membership,  had  4  archbishoprics  and 
18biBhoprics;  namely, Armagh, wilhSbishoprics;  Dub- 
lin, wilh  4  bishoprics;  Tuam,  wilh  4  bishoprics;  and 
Cashel,  wilh  6  bishoprics.  The  income  oflhtse  K  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  was  eeiimaled  at  from  XISO,000  to 
£18(>,00a  In  1888  the  first  decUive  step  was  taken  to- 
wards redudng  the  odious  prerogatives  of  the  Fjtab- 
lished  Church.  The  number  of  archbishoprics  was  re- 
duced to  two,  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  ihe  number  of 
bishoprics  to  ten,  five  for  each  archbishopric  As  the 
income  was  i-ery  unequally  distributed,  all  the  beneflcc* 
i-ielding  more  Ihan  £300  had  a  lax  offnim  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  imposed  upon  them,  Ihe  proceeds  of  which 
were  emploj-ed  for  church  building,  raising  the  income 
of  poor  ciergj-men,  and  oiher  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
isee,  Ihe  English  House  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
(lladstone,  resolved  to  discslabliah  the  Church  of  [re- 
land.  The  propneilion  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Uirdh  Public  opinion  exprened  itself,  hoKCtfr.  so 
stmiglr  against  Ihe  cant  inuince  of  Ihe  privilegts  of  ihe 
Irish  Chureh,  that  Ihe  report  of  the  royal  commiuiotten 
on  the  revenues  and  eondilion  of  Ihe  Chureh  of  Ireland 
(dated  July  ST,  1B6N)  recommended  important  rcduc- 
tiona  as  to  Ihe  benefices  of  the  Irish  Chnrch.  This  re- 
port, a  volume  of  mon 
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condition  of  Ihe  aiureh 
:he  total  revenue  of  the 
Chnrch  fmm  all  sources  was  at  this  time  .CGIS.SM; 
1319  beneAces  hal  a  Chureh  population  of  over  (u»y 
peraona,  aiHl  extending  lo  fiOOO  and  upwarda  Four 
bishoprics  were  suggested  for  abolition,  namelv.Mealh, 
Killaloe,  Cashel,  and  Kilmnre.  The  commissinners  were 
in  favor  of  leai-ing  one  archbishopric  only,  Ihat  of  Jn- 
tn^h.     All  trisbops  were  to  receive  £8000  a  v«ai  ii> 
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eooie,  and  an  additi^ul  £600  when  illending  Pmrlu- 
menL  The  piimitle  wiu  to  get  £6000,  tnil  Ihe  archbish- 
op of  DuUin,  If  con  liaued,  £6000.  Thealxilitionorillca- 
thalnlj  and  deancriea  except  eighl  wu  recon 
With  ■  view  la  rearrangement  of  beQeflce«,  it 
poied  that  eccle^aalical  comniiauouen  aboulil 
tended  powerstoauppreas  or  unite beneflcct.  Allbeneficea 
not  having  a  Piotentant  population  of  forty  were  r 
auppnaaed.  The  estalea  of  all  capitular  bodie*  ai 
Iho  tHaboprica  aboliahed  were  to  be  veatetl  in  ecdi 
tical  commiMonen,  and  the  •urplug  of  all  propertj' 
vd  in  them  to  be  applicable  at  tlmr  diacrecioii  to 
mentation  or  benefice&  The  ecdeaiauical  oommi 
wai  to  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  three  unpaid 
bymeu  and  two  paid  commiauonen,  one  appointed  by 
the  crown,  the  other  by  the  primate.  The  managecient 
of  all  landa  waa  to  be  taken  out  of  the  handa  of  ecde- 
aiastical  perwina  and  placed  in  Ihoae  of  the  eccleaiutical 
commiaaioneis.  Hr.tiladatone  having  become,  towardi 
the  doae  of  the  year  iS68,  prime  miniater,  introduced  in 
March,  1869,  a  new  bill  for  Ihe  diaeatabliahment  and 
diaendowment  of  the  Iriih  Church.  It  paaaed  a  aeamd 
reading  in  the  Houae  of  Commona,  after  a  long  and  ex- 
cited debate,  by  a  vote  of  SG8  to  350,  showing  ■  major- 
ity ill  favuc  of  the  paaeage  of  1  IS ;  and  in  the  Houae  of 
Lonla  by  a  majority  of  33  in  a  houae  of  300  membera. 
The  amendmenta  adopted  by  the  Houae  of  Lorda  were 
nearly  all  rejected  by  the  Commona,  and  on  July  !6  it 
iGceived  the  royal  assent.  The  bill,  which  conuins 
alityclaiiBea,iaeniilleil  "  A  tnll  to  put  an  end  to  the  o- 
tabliahment  of  Ihe  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  pto- 
Tiaioa  in  reepect  to  iho  temporalities  thereof,  and  in 
respect  to  the  royal  College  of  Maynooth."  The  diaea- 
tabliihment  waa  to  be  total,  but  was  not  to  take  place 
niitil  Jan.  1, 1S70,  when  the  ecclesiastical  courta  were  to 
be  abolished,  the  eccleuastical  laws  to  ceaaa  to  have 
any  authority,  the  bishops  to  be  no  longer  peeii  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  the  conit- 
try  to  be  dJaaolved.  The  diaendowment  was  technically 
and  legally  to  be  total  aiid  iniinediale.  Provision  was 
made  for  winding  up  the  ecdesiaslical  commiieian,  and 
the  constitution  of  a  new  commisuon,  composed  at  ten 
membeia,  in  which  the  whole  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  to  be  vested  from  the  day  the  measure  re- 
ceived the  royal  aaaeut.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween public  endowments  (valued  at  iC  16,600,000),  in- 
cluding everything  in  the  nature  of  a  state  grant  or 
revenue,  which  were  to  be  resumeil  by  the  state,  and 
private  endowments  (valued  at  £fiOO,000>,  which  were 
defined  as  money  conlribuleil  from  private  aaurces  uitoe 
IGIJO,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  disestablislied 
Church.  Pioviuon  waa  made  for  compensation  to  vest- 
ed intetesto,  including  those  ooDueded  with  Maynooth 
College  and  the  Ftesbyleriaua  who  were  in  receipt  of 
the  r^iuiH  ilonum.  Among  these  intereata,  the  largeat 
in  the  aggregate  were  those  of  incumbents,  to  each  of 
whom  was  secured  during  hia  life,  provided  be  coniin- 
ned  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hi*  beneAce,  the  amount 
to  which  he  wot  entitled,  deducting  the  amount  he 
might  have  paid  for  curate*,  or  the  interest  might,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  be  commuteil,  upon  his  appli- 
cation for  a  life  annuity.  Other  personal  intereata  pro- 
vided for  were  those  oS  curates,  permanent  ami  tempo- 
rary, and  lay  compensstiona,  including  claim*  of  paiiah 
clerks  and  sextons.  The  amount  of  the  Iklaynooth  grant 
and  the  rtgiant  limam  was  to  be  valued'  at  fourteen 
years'  purchase,  and  a  capital  sum  equal  to  it  handed 
orer  to  the  respective  repreaentatives  of  the  l>reabyte- 
liaus  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  SKgregate  of 
the  (.syments  "ould  amount  to  about  £n,00a,000.  leav- 
ing about  £7,500,0011,  placing  an  annual  income  of  about 
£30,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  Parilsmeitl.  Thi*  was  to 
be  appropriated  "  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
calamity  and  suffering,  but  in  auch  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  obligation  impoeed  upon  property  by 
the  poor  laws."  A  cnnstitution  for  the  diseaublithed 
'^"■eh  was  adopted  by  a  Ueueral  Convention,  held  in 
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Dublin  in  1870.  The  Church  will  be  goremed  hj  m 
Ueneral  Synod,  conosting  of  a  Houae  of  Ksbopa  anid  a 
Iloiue  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dekgatca.  The  Houae  at 
Bisbopa  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  th^  veto  prevaUa 
also  at  the  next  synod ;  but  seven  hiahopa  most  agrt* 
upon  a  veto  to  make  it  valid.  The  bishopa  will  be 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Convention,  but  the  Houae  of 
llisbi^  will  in  all  caaes  be  the  couit  of  aeleclioo  whcM 
the  Uioceaan  Synod  does  not  elect  by  a  miyoiity  «f  tw* 
thirds  of  each  order  a  clergyman  to  flU  the  vacant  aeb, 
The  primate  (archbishop  of  Armagh)  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Bench  ofKshop*  out  of  their  own  number.  Th* 
property  of  the  Church  is  to  be  veated  in  a  "  Kepreaeat*- 
tive  Church  Body,"  which  is  to  be  permanenL  1 1  is  to 
be  composed  of  three  doSBes:  the  ex-offuv>,  or  orcb- 
biahope  and  bishops;  the  elected  roembefa,  who  tin  la 
consisc  of  one  clerical  and  two  Uy  representativea  fbr 
each  dioccBe;  and  the  coiipted  members,  who  are  lo  OOA- 
eist  of  persons  equal  in  number  lu  such  dioctaes,  and  to 
be  elected  by  the  er^jScso  and  repreaentative  membeis. 
The  elected  members  are  to  retire  in  the  pit^iortioQ  rtf 
one  third  by  nitalion.  The  Convention  alao  adopted  a 
neolution  against  Ihe  introduction  of  (he  ritualistic  pno- 
ticea  whiidi  have  ci^  into  the  Established  Churcb  itf 

The  following  taUs  shows  the  population  cooDecUri 
with  the  Anglican  Church,  according  is  the  official  oea> 
sua  of  IBS],  in  each  of  the  counties,  U^ther  wiib  the 
number  ofBomon  Calholica,  and  the  populatioa  of  otbet 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  _ 

r  four  archbishops,  whose  seta  are  in  Armagh.  Dublin 

Casbel,  and  Tuam,  and  twenly-fonr  bishopa;  tbey  are 

Ul  DominBte<l  by  Ihe  pope,  generally  out  of  a  list  of 

.hree  names  submitted  lo  him  by  the  parish  pcieMa  and 

chapter  of  the  vanuit  dioceee,  and  reported  on  by  iba 

archbishops  and  bishop*  of  the  province.     In  caaa  sf 

:pecled  incapaci^  from  age  or  inflrtnity,  the  basbop 

iinesa  coadjutw,  who  is  usoali]'  cooflrmed  by  the  pope, 

with  tbe  right  of  aucccaaion.    In  many  of  the  dioaeaaa 
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■  duptd  and  eathednl  corpa  have  beta  revived,  cbe 
dean  beipg  appointed  by  the  cardina]  protector  at  Rome. 
The  diocoan  digniurin  ace  Ibe  viura-geiwral,  or  wbam 
then  are  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  extent  of 
Ibe  didceae,  who  bave  npecial  diecipLuury  and  other 


■iricled ;  the  archdeacon,  aud  the  pariah  prieata  w  in- 
aoDbenta.  All  d(  theae,  aa  well  a*  Ibe  cniatea,  an  ap- 
poiiited  by  Ibe  luabop.  The  whole  of  the  dergy  are 
nppoited  tolely  by  the  I'duntary  contributiona  or  their 
Bocka.  The  epiicopal  emolmDenta  ariie  riom  the  nMii- 
b1  pariah  en-  two,  the  incumbency  of  which  ia  retained 
bf  the.  biabi^  riom  nurriage  licenaes,  and  from  the  ca- 
dtedraticam,  an  annual  mm,  varying  from  £3 
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paiiahea  in  Ireland  are  amalgamated  into  1073  eccleai- 
aalical  pariBhes  or  uniom,  being  445  livinga  leaa  than 
the  Anglican  Chuich.  The  incomea  of  the  pariah  prieata 
ariae  Ihioi  feea  ou  marriages,  baptiuna,  and  deatha,  on 
Eaaler  and  Cbiiatmag  dues,  and  from  incidental  volun- 
tary contributiona  Mther  in  money  or  labor,  Tbennm- 
btr  of  prieata  in  Ireland  In  1853  waa  £291  (of  whom  1222 
*tre  educated  at  Uaynooih  CoUi^);  in  1H89  it  waa 
8363.  The  euralea  of  the  pariah  prieata  (brm  more 
than  a  half  of  the  whole  clerical  atiength  i  andacaltered 

of  pcieUa  uf  varioua  religroua  ocdera  or  rule*,  hence  call- 
ed Bryulari,  who  miniatei  in  their  own  chuichea,  and, 
though  without  parochial  Juiiadiction,  greatly  aid  the 
aecular  clergy.  All  the  placn  of  public  woiihip  are 
built  by  auhaoiptiom,  legaciea,  and  oollectioni.  There 
•re  nutoeroua  tnonaitcriea  and  conventai  the  latter  are 
netted  partly  by  •ume,  uanally  from  £300  Id  £fiO0, 
paid  by  Iboae  who  take  th6  vowa  in  them,  and  partly 
by  the  feea  for  the  education  of  the  daughtera  of  re- 
qieclablo  Koman  Catbolica.  Varioua  communitin  of 
moika  and  nuna  alao  devote  themaelvea  to  the  gratui- 
toui  education  of  the  children  oT  the  poor.  Candidate! 
Ibr  the  prieathood,  formerly  under  the  Tiececaity  of  ob- 
taining their  education  in  continental  colleges,  are  now 
educated  at  home.  Tha  principal  clerical  college  ia 
that  of  Maynootb,  which  was  founded  in  1795  aa  Rojal 
CoU^e  ofStPatrick  at  Uaynooth.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment made  to  it  an  annual  grant  of  £l4,()00t  the  Eng- 
liih  Parliament  eanctioned  the  grant,  but  reduced  it  ' 
£8927,  out  of  which  the  profeaaon  and  480  studei 
were  upponed.  The  Irish  lord  Dunboyne  founded 
more  •cbolanhipa.  In  IMS,  the  government,  under  the 
adminiatratiaii  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  raised  the  annua] 
grant  to  £26,000;  more  recently  this  sum  was  agi 
raisKi  u>  £38,000.  In  tS69,  when  the  Anglican  Chur 
was  diaeaubli^ed,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  the  amou 
of  the  Uqmooth  grant,  valued  at  fourteen  yean'  pi 
ebiae,  waa  handed  over  to  the  representativea  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie 
Bty  it  Dublin  wsB  eatahliaheit  at  a  synoilal  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  bishope  held  on  &Iay  \H,  1854.  At  a  coo- 
lercuce  beM  in  186a  the  bishofia  resolved  1o  enlarge  the 
nnirerrity,  and  to  erect  a  new  building  at  the  cost  of 
itOO/WO.  There  are,  betjdea,  the  Catholic  colleges  of 
8t.ratrich,Caricn>i  SLJailaih.Toamj  St.  John's,  Wa- 
toribrd;  St.  Peler'a,  Wexford;  St  Ctdmaii's,  Fermoy; 
St  Patrick's,  Armagh;  St  Patrick's,  Thurlea;  St  Ky 
mi's,  Kilkenny,  St.  Mel,  Longford ;  All  HallowB  (devo- 
ted exclusively  to  ptvpars  prima  for  Ibreign  misaians), 
and  Clonliffe,  Dublin,  all  supported  by  voluntary  cun- 
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Rome,  the  Irish  College  and  (he  CoUcRe  < 
""       The  number  of  religioi 


St. 


dre.1  jeara.  The  Dominicana,  at  ihfi  time  of  Benedict 
XIV,  had  29  huuws,  in  1890  only  13  houars,  with  ahool 
EOmonksi  the  Aoguttines  had  formerly  38, now  Ucon- 
rents;  tha  Carmelilea  have  19  houses,  furmeriv  lfl7; 
Ibe  Jcauita  5  colleges,  I  home,  and  70  members;  th( 
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The  following  is  a  ataliatical  summary  of  Ibe  Roc 
Calliolic  Church  in  IreUnd  in  1S89; 
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The  Brat  Prabj^try  in  Ireland  was  formed  st  Car- 
ridtfergus  in  IMl,  and  gave  rise  to  (be  Synod  of  UlUa: 
The  Pratyltriam  £ywd  of  Miiuter  was  formed  about 
1660.  The  Pmbgltry  of  Antrim  separated  from  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  in  172T,  and  the  Rrmo^raiU  Synod  in 
1829.  A  number  of  seceders  farmed  thcmaelvca  into 
the  Saruun  Synod  nf  Inland  about  1780.  In  1840, 
the  General  and  Secession  Synods,  having  united,  aa- 
aumed  the  name  of  the  General  AumUy  of  the  PTaby 
Urian  Ckurdt  in  Irtland,  comprising, in  1888,600  coa- 
gregations,  arranged  under  S7  preabyteriea.  The  mio- 
Islen  were  supported  by  voluntary  contributiona,  tbo 
rents  of  seats  and  pews,  and  the  hitenat  of  Ihe  rtgiim 
donam,  or  royal  gili.  This  was  first  granted  in  1S72  by 
Charles  II,  and  in  1869  26  (Hist  class)  ministers  received 
Irom  Ihe  stale  £92  6f.  id.  each,  and  651  (second  cUaa) 
£69  4a.  8d^  each  per  annum.  As  the  mtnisten  in  the 
first  daas  died,  their  successors  only  received  the  latter 
amoimt  The  rt^'iim  daman,  aa  annual  grant,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  but  a  capital  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  ifoRHni,  valued  st  fourteen  years' 
purchase,  was  handed  over  lo  the  repicscntativea  of  the 
Preabyteiian  body.  The  total  sum  for  ngium  doom 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  March  31,1869; 
waa  X40,M7.  The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembty 
for  1869  state  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31  there 
were  638  ministera  (bend«  fil  liccntialrs  and  ordained 
mtnisten  without  charge),  b60  congregaliona,  and  262 
manaea.  The  seat  rvnts  produced  £38,011;  Ihe  sti- 
pends paid  to  miniatera,  £37,858 ;  raiaed  for  building  or 
repairing  churches,  nuuues,  and  schools,  £17,830;  Sab- 
bath coUectioiu,  £  13,576 ;  miiiuon  collections.  £12,124; 
other  chariuble  collectiona,  £6,836.  The  Congrega- 
tional Debt  waa  £37,167. 

The  Presbyterians  have  the  General  Assembly's  Col- 
lege at  Belfast,  and  Hagee  College  at  Londandeny 
The  lalter  was  opened  Oct  10, 1H66.  In  Ihe  year  1840, 
Mrs.  Msgee,  widow  of  Ihe  late  Kev.  William  Magee, 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Lurgan,  left  £30,000  in  trust 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Preshyterii 
lege.    This  sum  was  allowed  It 
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jean,  until  cTCntailly  the  tnutcM  were  latboriied.  bj 
■  iIhtw  of  (he  lord  chmcellor,  (o  aelecl  ■  eonTenieni 
rite  It  or  iie«r  the  city  of  Londonderry.  The  dtiieiu 
of  Denf  sabKribed  upward*  of  ^5000  towvdi  Ihc  erec- 
tion of  the  buUding,  which  cost  about  £10,000.  The 
Irish  Sodety  have  granted  an  an 
£250  lo  the  chair  of  natural  phikaopliy  and 
ks,  and  £250  (or  five  yeaialowatdithe  gracral  eipenaea 
of  the  college. 

RnHOnHrinU  Synod  of  Ultltr.—ThiB  «)-nod  waa  form- 
ed in  Hay,  ISSO,  in  conaequence  of  the  aeparation  of 
•eTcnleen  miniiten,  with  their  rongrrgation*,  fVom  the 
General  Synod  of  Uliter,  on  the  gnnind  that,  contrary 
to  ill  uaages  and  code  of  diKipline,  it  required  from  ili 

trinal  tots  and  overture!  of  huinan  invention.  There 
arc  4  preabyterin  and  £7  congregations  in  thii  qmod, 

Thf  B'/ormtd  Praiflerian  Sifriad  nf  Irtlaml,  conaiat- 
ing  of  4  presbyteries  and  !5  congr^atiooa,  ia  uncon- 
nected with  the  Gattral  AttoMf-  It  did  not  pvtid- 
pale  in  the  rnfam  domm, 

L'kUM  Prnigltrf  or  Synod  of  Mnuler^-Thia  body 
was  rotmed  in  1809  by  the  junction  of  the  Southern 
Frcebylery  of  Dublin  with  the  Pmbytery  of  Munater, 
and  ia  one  of  the  three  Dan-anbacrilnng  Pnshylerian 
bodies  of  Ireland,  the  otha  two  being  the  Prfdj^rry  of 
Ai^riM  (now  conaiating  of  11  congregations)  and  the 
RrmaalTttia  Sgimd  of  UiiUr.  A  few  yean  ago  these 
three  bodies  imited  lo  form  the  "  General  Non-aubacrib- 
ing  Presbyterian  Association  of  lieUnd,"  for  the  promo- 
tiun  of  tli«r  common  principles,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  non-subKriplion  to  creeds  and  confev- 
rions  of  faith.  The  General  Association  meets  trienni- 
ally  for  these  objecla,  while  Ihe  three  bodies  of  which  it 
is  compoaed  retain  their  respective  names  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  being  governed  by  their  own  rules  and 
regulalions. 

The  Irish  Cow/frrnce  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  Great  Britain  numbered  in  1860  19,6fi9 
nrnbrs,  63T  memben  on  trial,  and  174  ministers.  The 
president  of  Ibe  British  Conference  is  also  pnndent  of 
the  Irish  Conference.  The  Primitive  Mfthodisl  Socie- 
ty (also  called  Chnrch  Methodists)  numbered  in  1869 
8T6S  members  in  Ireland.  They  regard  ihemselvea  as 
belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church.  According  to  the 
census  nf  1881,  the  total  Method ist/wfiiiAf^tnii  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  47,6C9.  There  were  also,  according  to  the 
same  census.  4113!  Independents,  4327  Baptists,  9695 
Friends,  18,796  belonging  to  other  sects,  and  458  Jewa. 
■  ■  rs  of  public  instruction  and  Ihe  cen- 
'n  the  principal 
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diocese*  (as  ^Ten  in  the  list  of  Anglican  dioceaes), »  ia 
ue  of  the  Established  Church,  we  find  that  it  hM 
divided  among  thirty  ottt  of  (be  ihiny-two,  the 
only  ctceptions  being  the  dioceaea  of  DuUin  and  Con- 
T,  in  both  of  which  the  number  of  Roman  Catbolica 
something  in  excess  of  whst  it  was  in  1834.  Tbe 
total  Roman  Catholic  popolation  of  the  thinr  dioccsea 
lich  it  ia  found  to  have  declined  was  fi4M9,«»  ia 
■nd  4,005,104  in  1861,  showing  a  loss  of  ],»44,406, 
or  nearly  a  third  of  the  former  populatian.  In  1S34  tha 
number  of  Prcsbyteriaru  in  Ireland  was  returned  as 
U3,068,  and  in  1861  it  had  fallen  to  5!3,N1.  exbibitii^ 
a  reduction  of  119,767,  or  ralhrr  less  than  a  fifth  of  tbeii 
number  in  1884.  This  reduction  distribotes  itself  one 
ten  of  the  thirtj-two  (original  AngUcan)  dincvse* — 
those,  namely,  of  Achonry,  Armagh,  Clogher,  Conno, 
Derry,  Down,  Dromore,  Kiifenont,  Kilinore,  and  Bapboe, 
Ihe  toUl  Preabvlerian  population  of  which  ammntcd  in 
I8S4  to  687,784,  and  in  1861  to  505,196,  showii^  m  re- 
dnction  oriB!,588,oTSO.0  per  cent.oT the  original  nnm- 
bos.  In  iwcntr-twD  dioceses  the  Pmb^miana  hara 
verj'  considetably  increased,  their  grora  populatioo  lur- 
ing been  only  6274  in  18B4,and  18,095  in  ISCI.showii^ 
an  incresse  of  243.1  per  cent.  The  proportion  per  cent. 
of  the  members  of  the  EsUblisbed  Church  to  Ihe  gen- 
eral population  had  risen  since  1834  in  IweniyMme  oat 
of  Ihe  thirty-two  dioceses,  bad  remained  slatianai7  in 
two,  and  fallen  in  nine. 

In  1831  the  grants  of  public  money  Ibrthe  edocatioa 
of  the  poor  were  intrusted  lo  the  charge  oflheloid  Iteo- 
tenant,  to  be  expended  on  the  instruction  of  the  ehitdno 
of  every  teJlgious  denomination,  under 
ence  of  commiiaiooers  appointed  by 
named  "The  CommissiDnerB  of  Naii 
The  prindples  on  which  Ihe  commissioners  act  are.  that 
the  schoals  shall  be  iqien  alike  to  Christians  of  eseij 
clenomiDarioD ;  thai  no  pu[al  shall  be  required  to  alMaid 
at  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  receive  any  rtUgioB*  in- 
struction which  his  parenls  oi  guardians  do  not  af^ 
prove,  and  that  suflicient  opportunily  shall  be  afltmlcd 
to  Ihe  pupils  of  each  religious  persuasion  to  receive  aefK 
srately,  at  appointed  licDM,  such  retigiooa  instractimi 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  ihink  proper.     In  IMS 

"  The  CotnmisHonen  of  Nnlionnl  Eduration  in  Ireland," 
with  power  to  hold  lands  lo  the  yearly  valoe  of  £40,006^ 
lo  purchase  goods  and  chattels,  to  receive  gifts  and  be- 
quests to  that  amoiml,  lo  erect  and  maintain  schoals 
where  and  as  many  aa  Ihey  shall  think  |H«per,  to  gram 
leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  yeoia,  to  sue  and  lo 
be  sued  by  their  corporate  name  in  all  coutt^  and  to 
have  a  common  seal,  a  power  being  vestnl  in  the  lord 
lieutenant  In  Hll  up  vacancies,  lo  appoint  addiiional 
members,  pmvided  the  total  number  does  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  lo  remove  membeis  at  his  pleasure. 


The  census  eommissionen  of  1861,  in  their  report  on 
religion  and  education  (p.5), remark  ihat"  Ihe  Wealey- 
an  Methodists,  by  a  peculiarity  of  their  cunstitulion,  al- 
though frequenting  places  of  worshrp  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  very  generally  declined  lo 
be  reckoned  as  dissenteti,  and  were  therefore  included 

among  Ihe  members  of  the  Established  Churcli." 

Itctween  the  years  1 1*34  sod  1861  the  Roman  Catholic 
popidaliou  showed  a  decline  of  1,930,975  persona— the 
dilhrence  between  6,4li6,0«0  in  It&i  and  4,50S,!66  in 
1801— or  nearly  a  third  of  what  was  their  entire  number 
in  1834 1  and,  distributing  this  hns  over  Ihe  original 
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The  Ant  of  thcM  «u 
wen  [lubliftheil  thirtv- 
u  under  8i.  Purick'e  lume,  anil  two  other  liiih- 
ciiB,  Anxiliua  »ml  Jeneriniu  (nt  Iieriniui).  Yrmi  the  Cth 
oT  IhcM  cuona  it  'a  cTulent  thil  the  priesU,  deacoru, 
knl  other  citzgy(fo  whom  they  vo  nhlrened)  were  mu- 
riail  (Dotop.  WUkios,  Coac.  i,  !>.  Another  eoundl  wu 
hdd  about  the  eunc  time,  or  ahartly  after,  ■!»  lalil  to 
bar*  bsen  preuileil  orer  1^  Su Patrick;  but  tot  thii  a>- 
•mion  no  evidence  exists,  and  there  U  not  only  no  pna- 
■bality  of  ileteniiining  the  prcKiliriK  offlcer,  but  even  the 
plann  anil  date  where  anil  when  it  eoiirened  aie  v«ty 
floabiful,  except  that  the  mention  uf  a  htalhm  popula- 
tim  in  Canon  2  nukes  it  certain  that  it  cannot  hive 
been  mneh  later  than  the  council  above  alludeil  to.  By 
this  council,  which,  for  convenience  like,  we  may  call 
Ihe  SI,  81  canaiu  were  rmbliiheil,  the  7th  of  which  Tor- 
bi da  "  to  reluptize  any  who  hiTc  received  the  OBtwfrd 
liinii,  by  whomaoerer  administered,  since  the  iniquity 
dT  the  wwer  infecta  not  the  seed  itsdr."  A  third  coun- 
cil vai  held  in  GSt,  accordint;  to  Manii,  who  aihli  that 
Ihe  cinnos  at  thil  and  other  council*  held  about  this 
linM  (arm  together  the  code  knoirii  as  the  "  Irish  Ctxle" 
(part  oT  it  is  given  in  the  Spicihj/iam  aT  D'Acherv,  i, 
491).  Anathercninicil  was  held  about  1097,  but  ita'en- 
acwaniita  are  of  but  little  importance.  Hee  Idndou, 
i/aimai  a/CoUKilt,  p.  3S7ki.;  Labbc,x,61S;  Willdna, 
Co-Kit.  i,i.  87*.     (J.  H.\V.) 

Xnland,  Joli^  D.D.,  an  eminent  Enf[lish  dinne, 
waa  bom  at  Ashbniton,  Demnshire,  in  I7til.  He  ma- 
triculated at  Oxfunl  as  Kble  clerk  o[  Oriel  Collc)(e  in 
1780,  and  aTterwarda  became  ■uccesrivciv  vicar  oTCrov- 
don,  Sumv,  in  1703,  prebeiulary  of  Westminster  in  180^, 
n  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Islip  in  IBIO.     He 


died  in  1843.     He  i 
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Qvorfd/f  Tfrnas,  and  ruuiKluI  Ti: 
hifaitian,  ami  a  prarenonhip  at  Uxriml.  Hii  principal 
«crki  an,  >ice  Z>is(uarsu,with  notea  (LoniL  lT9a,Hi-o): 
—  Vimlida  rrgia;  or,  a  defence  of  the  kingly  oBlce 
(Lgnd.  id  e.L  1 737, 8vu)  :—Xiiptvi  nicrs .-  or,  an  inquiry 
tato  tbe  scriptuni  dodriiie  of  mirriaKe  and  divorce 
(LmuL  18SI,  fivo) ;— A^onm  nud  C'Arufuntfy  eam- 
farrd  (LnwL  lB09,8v»):-r*e  Phioiu  o/Ma^waBa  » 
lit  fair  1710  (Uimt.  iXU,  4la>— Dirliiig,  Cychp.  BO. 
i.ir.,  Allibone,/>K^.n/XwAnr*,i,93S. 

IremeilB  (&fii)vniai),  one  of  the  nmt  diMJniriiished 
tfthc  early  Church  fathers,  standing,  with  bis  disciple 
Hippcdyuu,  "  both  nf  (ireek  education,  but  both  bdong- 
<)ig,  in  their  ecclcajvitical  relatimis  and  labnn,  to  the 
Wat,'  at  the  he»t  of  the  olil  Usthnlie  contmveinal- 
iMi,  and  called  hy  Thenlorct "  the  Ught  of  the  W«tem 
Church,' was  bisiwp  (iT  Lvoiis,  in  France,  during  the  lat- 
ter hair  of  the  Id  century. 

L  fjfi. — Of  the  personal  history  of  Irenaos,  eipecial- 
ly  in  hi-i  ymith,  but  little  it  known.  The  dates  of  bis 
birth  are  very  variably  given  by  different  critics  Thus 
Uudwell  idaeea  it  about  \.D.  97,  <irabe  about  lOfl,  Til- 
lemont  about  |-iO,  Du  lln  about  140.  Most  of  the  lat- 
est itisdents  of  the  Church  fsthsn  incline  to  pnt  it  be- 
tween the  ycara  120  anil  14a  The  place  uf  his  Wrth, 
aba,  IS  not  drfliiiiely  known.  It  ii  pmbsble.  hiiwever, 
fiuai  bii  very  early  acquaintance  with  IVdycarti,  the 
UluiUiau)  bii^Dp  of  Smyrna,  of  which  he  himself  telLt 
as  (lit,  3.  4;  ornip.  Kit3ebius,£br'n. //inf.  p.  191,  Ilnhn's 
editiiHi),  Ihst  he  was  bom  lomewherc  in  Asia  Minor; 
snil  anne  hare  aMigntil  the  city  of  Sm;Tiii  ai  hii  na- 
li™  place.  Harvey,  one  of  the  edilon  of  his  worka, 
ianrever,  thinks  that  Irenaui  wai  bom  in  Syria,  and 
that  he  came  lo  Smyrna  while  yet  verv  yminfc ;  was 
Iboe  attractcil  by  the  teaching  of  bishop  miycsrp, 
iiKl  becam'!  at  iFnce.une  nf  hti  most  ardent  disiaplu. 
'Through  thil  link  he  still  was  connecteit  with  the  Jo- 
kiDneaii  a»:e.  The  ^iril  of  his  jir.Tcptnr  pasBOil  over 
to  him."  .UdresHn;^  n  f^jTiDer  friend  of  his  own,  Florr- 
■M,  who  ha.1  lapsRl  ui  Valentin ian ism,  whom  he  tam- 
inl^  eadeavned  to  bring  back  to  the  Church,  he  boars 
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In  Ihe  following  wordil 
{unions,  Kloriuus,  that  I  may  speak  in  mihl 
not  jiart  of  sound  doctrine ;  these  opuiioni  an 
the  Cburcb,  anil  involve  their  vo- 
taries in  the  utmost  im[Hety;  thoac  opinions  even  the 
heretics  baj-nnl  tbe  Church'*  pale  have  never  vailuied 
tn  broach;  Iheae  opinions  those  presbytera  who  pre- 
ceded us,  and  who  were  conveisant  with  the  apoetlea, 
(lid  not  hand  down  to  Ihee.  For,  while  1  was  yet  a  boy, 
I  saw  thee  in  Lower  Ana  with  I'olyciip,  distinguishmg 
thyself  in  the  royal  court,  iiul  endeavoring  to  gain  hii 
appmbatinn.  Fur  I  havs  ■  more  vivid  recollection  of 
what  occurml  at  that  time  than  of  recent  evenla  (inis- 
moch  OS  the  experience*  uf  cliiklhooil,  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  eoul,  become  inpoiporaled  with  it),io 
that  I  can  even  describe  Ihe  place  where  the  blaaeil 
Fulycarp  useil  to  sit  anil  discuuiae— his  ginng  ont  ami 
his  coming  in— hi*  general  moilo  of  life  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, together  with  tbo  discouracs  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  people;  also  how  he  would  speak  of  his  fa- 
miliar intercmme  with  Jrdin,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ihoao 
who  had  seen  Iho  Lord ;  ami  how  he  would  call  their 
wonb  to  remembrance.  .  .  .  What  1  heard  from  hl|n, 
that  wTuto  I  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart,  and,  by  lb; 
grace  of  tiod,  I  constantly  bring  it  fresh  to  my  mind." 
It  I*  not  known  at  what  time  Irenieus  removed  to  Giul, 
but  it  is  supposed  by  some  thit  he  accompanied  I'hoti. 
nil*  (whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  a*  biahi>p)  on  hi« 
miMBOn  to  Uaul  lo  cMablish  churcbra  at  I.yuiia  aiHl  Vi- 
anne.  Hn  much  i*  certain,  that  he  was  a  iHvsbyter  at 
Lyon*  under  Marcu*  Auielius,  according  to  Kusebius  (af 
fp.  p.  171;  compare  p.  137),  and  wsi  sent  by  hia  peo- 
ple to  Eleutherus,  bisliop  of  Rome  (A.D.  17G-inj>,  ai  a 
mediator  in  the  Hunlanistic  disputes.  While  i-ct  on 
this  mimnn  Photinua  auffeiBl  maiti-nlom,  sihI  Ircnnus 
wai  electod  a*  hi*  successor  (about  A.D.  177).  lie  at 
unce  retumetl  and  zealously  devoleil  himself,  by  longua 
aiul  pen,  for  Ihe  upbuiliUiig  of  the  Christian  Church, 
■0  greatly  sulfiiring  at  this  time  in  Further  (iaul  fhim 
the  persecutions  of  tbo  heathen  government,  lie  ii 
■uppined  by  some  to  have  suSered  man^'rilum  in  tho 
perseculioiu  under  Septimiu*  Scverus,  A.U.  J02;  but 
the  ulence  uf  TertuUiau  and  Kusebius,  anil  most  of  the 
early  Church  Iitben,  makes  this  point  very  doubtful 
"  Irensos  was  tho  leading  rcprcsentarivc  uf  iha  Asiatic 
Jobann^an  school  in  the  second  half  of  the  !<l  century, 
the  champion  of  catholic  urtliodoxy  against  Unnetic 
heresy,  ami  the  mediator  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churehen.  He  uiiiiel  a  leameil  Creek  elucation 
and  philosophical  penetnl inn  with  practical  wisdom  and 
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him  the  inHucnce  of 
r  to  Ood,'  says  he,  in 
oppoHiinn  lo  the  false  Onoria, '  is  love.  [C  is  better  to 
be  wiDing  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  the  cruci- 
fied, than  to  fall  into  ungndlineM  through  our  curious 
qoention*  and  paltry  subtleties.'  Ho  waa  an  enemy  of 
all  error  and  schism,  aiul,  on  the  wlude.  tbe  most  ortho* 
dox  of  the  anle-Niceiie  fjthen,  except  in  exchatology. 
Here,  with  I'apias  anil  moot  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
maintained  the  milleiiiTisn  viewa  which  were  sulMe- 
quenllv  abaniluneil  hy  the  Catholic  Church"  (.ScbaJT,  Ck. 
IIW.  i,'  488, 489).  Innns'i  death  is  commemorated  la 
ihc  Roman  Church,  June  S8. 

11.  K'rMfjn  nf  /rrwrm.  —  His  writings,  which  art 

liah,  M>  f>r  as  now  knomi,  between  six  and  seven  bun. 
dred  pages  nf  tbe  "Ante^Niceiie  Libran'"  nf  the  Messrr. 
Oark,  of  Kdinburgh,  art  pertiapa  the  mmi  valuable  relic 
of  early  Christian  antiquity.  But  "tlieir  preciuusneai 
beara  no  proportion  to  their  bulk."  "  Indeed,"  ssvs  a 
writer  in  the  Sril.  i«d  Fur.  franff.  Rer.  (.Ian.  1H69,  p. 
S),  "it  wouUI  be  possible  to  compreisB  into  a  very  few 
page*  dl  the  statement*  of  fact  that  can  be  ileemed  real^ 
ly  valuable  to  ua  at  Ihe  present  day."  Yet  the  sama 
writer  adil*  (p.  4)  that  the  work  of  Iremeu*  i*  to in- 
valuable Iot  Che  light  it  sheds  on  Iha  views  which  pre- 


Tilled  in  the  priniUivc  Church  raip«cting  nuny  meat 
importuit  poinU."  EaperUU;  valuable,  and  (he  mcmi 
impucUot  of  (11  the  writings  of  Iniwiu,  is  bu  work 
'EXiyx'S  ""'  avarpairil  tk  'i'lvtaviiiiou  yvdotmc,  gen- 
erally publiihed  uadei  the  Latin  titla  Oe  Re/iaalitHit  tl 
Entriiont  FaUa  SdrMia  ("  A  Rsfulation  and  Subver- 
uon  or  Knowledge  CitKly  ao  called"),  and  more  cwn- 

("  Against  Hereaiea").  Thii  woik,  which  m*  mainly 
■Uiecled  against  ihcGncMio  error  nf  that  day,  waa  com- 
poMsd  during  the  pontificUe  of  meuthenu,  and  "is  at 
once  the  polemic  theological  nuutci^pLcce  of  the  wite- 
Nicene  age,  and  the  richcat  mine  of  inforraaEion  reapect- 
iog  the  Gnoatica,  paitinilarly  the  Valeiitinian  hereay, 
and  the  Church  ductrine  or  thu  a^ta"  (Schaff).  The 
work  is  divided  into  fiva  booka.  The  HrM  of  thiMi  cm- 
taiiu  >  minute  description  of  the  tenets  of  Ibe  variooa 
herelical  sects,  nith  occaaional  brief  lemarlu  in  illua- 
tratioD  of  their  dnurdity,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  to  which  they  were  oppoaedi.  In  his  Becond  book, 
lienspuB  ]inKeedB  to  a  more  complete  demohtion  of  Chnae 
heiceiea  which  he  has  nlieady  exjilauieil,  and  argues  at 
great  Icnftlh  against  them,  on  grounds  principally  of 
reaaun.     The  three  remaining  Uioka  act  fonh  more  di- 

autagonlnn  with  the  views  lield  by  the  Gnostic  teach- 
en.  "  lu  the  ooune  of  this  argumtnt  many  pauagei  of 
Scripture  are  quoted  and  commented  on;  many  inter- 
esting statements  we  maile,  bearing  on  the  rule  or  faith  i 
and  much  important  light  is  shed  on  the  doctrinee  held, 
aa  well  aa  the  practices  olaervcd  by  the  Church  of  the 
Sd  centui)-,"  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  which 
be  describes,  and  with  which  he  manifestly  had  taken 
great  paina  to  make  himself  fsmiliar,  and  as  an  expoae 
and  refutation  of  them,  for  which  the  great  learning  of 
the  writer,  acknowledged  by  iwarly  itll  bis  critics,  for- 
tunalelj  coupled  with  a  flioi  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hnly  ScriptutE^  especially  fitted  him,  thia  work  is 
truly  invaluabje.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
onsume  points  Irenieus  has  put  forth  very  strange  opin- 
whole,  iii^Ad- 
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"coniains  a  vast  amount  of  sound  and 


of  Scripture  in 
fanciful  sj-stems  of  interpretation  whi 
lUy,"  The^(lwr»u»/f«rrw»w»swritten  iiiGreek.but 
it  is  unfortunately  now  no  bnger  extant  in  the  ori^nnaL 
The  English  tnuislator  of  it  for  CUik's  (Ertinbuigh)  edi- 
tion saj-B  that  "  it  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  sn- 
cienE  Latin  vendon,  with  the  eiception  of  the  greater 
part  uf  the  first  book,  which  haa  been  preserved  in  the 
onginai  Greek,  thmugh  means  of  copious  qnotations 
made  by  Hippolytus  and  Kpiphanius."  The  text,  both 
of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Greek,  as  far  as  extant,  is  often 
most  uncertain,  and  this  has  "~     ' 

iranalation  into  English.  In  all  only  three  MSS.  of  it 
are  known  to  exist  at  present;  Lnit  there  is  reason  I 
believe  that  Erasmu^wllo  printed  the  first  edition  of 
(lo^l,  hul  others  at  hand  in  bis  preparation  of  XI 
work  fur  t)ie  preasL  The  Latin  version,  spoken  of  above 
as  the  only  complete  veminn  or  it,  wan,  according  to 
Dodwell  (/>iMer«./iTii. T,9. 10),  prepared ui  the  1th  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  known  that  Tenullian,  in  his  day,  used 
'  the  same  vendon,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  made  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Bd  century.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that  the  i 
cr  codices  which  Erasmus  muM  have  used  have 
come  dawn  to  u^  or  that  they  ate,  at  least,  not  km 
to  us,  for  they  might,  perhaps,  enable  us 
more  definitely  his  meaning  in  many  passages  now  quite 
obscure  to  us  ui  their  barbaric  IMia.  Prom  1G2G,  when 
ErasoiuB  printed  his  first  edition,  to  1S71,  several  edi- 
tioiu  were  producnd.  But  all  these  had  depended  on 
the  ancient  barbarous  IiStin  veiaions,  and  were  more- 
Dvet  defective  towards  the  end  by  five  entire  chapters. 
These  latter  were  Sisl  supplied  in  print  by  I'tdT.  Kuar- 
drntius,  of  Paris,  in  an  edition  of  16'5,  which  was  re- 
printed in  six  Bucoesuve  editions 
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of  Geneva,  also  had  in  1570  supplied  the  Ictin  via 
the  fint  portions  of  the  Greek  text  from  Epiphaniaai 
In  1702,  Grabe,  a  Prussian,  reaident  in  En^and,  pub- 

additinnsto  [he  Greek  text,  besidea  some  Ingmaiii. 
the  fiiM  reallv  valuable  edition  waa  that  by  the 
Benedictine  Massu^t  (Paris,  ITlSi  Venice  17M,  i  vsk. 
foL),  since  (18>67)  added  to  the  Higne  edition  of  the  &■ 
than,  of  which,  very  unfortunately,  all  the  stereetTpe 
plates  have  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  edi- 
'  m,  containing  the  additjons  which  have  b«n  made 

the  Greek  text  IVom  Un  recently  discovered  PkHoio- 
,  buiMna  of  Hippolytus,  and  thirty-two  fragiMnta  of  a 
Syiiac  venion  of  the  Greek  text  of  Irenus,  culM  fma 
the  Nitrian  collection  of  8yriac  U8S.  in  the  British  »>- 
seum,  all  of  which  in  several  instances  rectify  the  read- 
ings of  the  barbarous  I^n  version,  was  prepared  by 
Wigan  Harvey,  at  Cambridge,  in  1S37,  under  the  tills 
S.  Imai  Epitvpi  Lvffdvunau  Ubri  gnugiit  odremi 
Hartta,  and  may  be  eonudered  the  beat  now  extant. 
It  is  also  enriched  with  an  hitroduction  of  great  length, 
which  supplies  much  valuable  information  on  Iheararcu 
and  phenomena  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  life  and  writings 
of  frenens.  It  forihermore  contains  notes,  wbicfa  d^ 
play  great  research  and  erudition,  and  are  eiipeciallT  de- 
serving of  notice  on  account  nf  the  hypothesis  which 
the  writer  seeks  to  establish,  that  tremens  undtrstmd 
Syriac,  and  that  the  versioa  of  the  Si-ripturts  used  by 
him  was  in  the  Svriac  An  attempt  has  abo  been  made 
by  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (in  Ibe  Snxdim  ti.  Krititn,  IMi) 
to  translate  the  Ldtin  version  of  the  first  fbor  chap- 
ters oT  tbe  third  book  beck  into  the  original,  in  ordtt 
to  lead  to  a  better  understanduig  of  Itvmeus's  meaning. 
Objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this  work  of  Iremrai 
were  of  course  made  by  the  so-called  *■  liberal"  German 
theologians,  aa  it  is  one  ol  tJie  "  bisloric  links  aaeonating 
the  Christianity  of  the  prewnt  day  with  that  of  our 
Lord's  apostles  and  disci  plet,"  and  s  work  on  which  "  «« 
depend  for  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  canm 
of  the  New  Testament"  (see  below,  under  "  Doctrines  ef 
Iretueus,"  Fmude's  attach  agaiiut  Irrncus  as  a  witnca 
for  the  Gospels).  They  were  made  first  by  Scmkr,  lot 
were  "  so  thoroughly  refuted,"  says  Dr.  Scbaff  (r%.  Ilul. 
i,  489,  foot-note),  "by  Cbr.G.F.Walch  (/»e  Alhn^ 
libronm  hrwri,  1774),  that  Miihier  and  Stieren  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  trouble." 

Beudes  Adrertai  llartin,  Ireiueus  abo  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius, "  several  letters  agairnit  Iboae  who 
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ready  alluded  l«),  concerning  tbe  monarchy,  or  to  prorr 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  ci-il :  aiul  ciatceming  the 
number  eight;"  hut  these  are  all  lost  to  us  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragmeiili.  Eosebius  alw  mentimi 
"a  discourse  of  Irenmis  against  tbe  Gentiles,  entilM 
ir(pl  i-ruiTni"K  iConctrmmg  KmnrMgr) ;  anothir  in- 
acribed  to  a  brother  named  Harcianus,  bdng  adenHsi- 
Btration  of  the  apostolical  preaching :  and  a  little  boot 
of  sundry  disputatioiui ;"  but  these,  also,  are  mainly  lost 
to  us.  PTair,  in  1716,  discorered  at  Turin  four  men 
Greek  fragments,  which  he  attributed  to  Irrnaot  H 
their  author.  The  genuinencn  of  these  has  been  called 
in  question  by  some  Roman  divinr&  "  tbougta,"  ■a)i  Dt 
8chaff,  "without  sufiicient  reason."  These  four  f>«^ 
ments  treat  (1)  o/lne  hundrdi/e  (Fi/ioic  oX»Si»i) 
"which  oanrisla,iiut  in  the  true  solution  of  subtle  qoe*' 
tions,  but  in  divine  wiaihmi  and  the  imitation  afCbnK:* 
(!)  OH  de  fvolarin;  (8)  on  the  rhtlf  of  tolmliim  ■ 
tiAordimale  pctalt  of  dijimer.  with  refenmre  to  (bs 
Easter  difficidtiest  (1)  on  the  objn1  o/thf  iitratwilim, 
"which  is  stated  to  be  the  purging  away  of  sin,  and  the 
final  annihilation  of  all  evil"  An  edition  mntsiaiiig 
the  Prolegomena  ta  the  earlier  eilitinna,  and  al»  the 
diaputatims  of  Haflcl  and  Pfaff  on  the  f^agmenn  of 
Ireiueua  Just  mentioned,  was  published  by  H.  StinU 
under  the  title  S.  Irrmti  J^paa^  Lugdun.  qam  ttftr 
ia  (Lips.  1853,  3  volsj. 
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in.  BecMmtM^-We  have  (budy  nid  that  [he  viil- 
ingi  or  ImiHu  «re  invaluable  to  ni  u  an  index  of  the 
rieirt  which  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  held  on 
tamaj  yftj  important  pointa  that  have  become  mat- 
ten  of  mctroveny  between  the  diflerent  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  up  to  oar  own  day.  In  this,  of 
cooiaef  we  ahaU  be  mainly  dependent  upon  hi<  exten- 
■ve  wofk  againat  Heretics,  or  tbeGnoMicsi  and  though 
■me  oT  bia  viewi,  eapecially  on  the  millennium, 
Dot  have  our  approval,  we  muat  none  the  leaa  oomi 
the  whole  work  for  the  fervent  piety  which  coDStanUy 
impraaea  tu  in  the  perusal  uf  it. 

L  God  and  Crraliim.—Tbe  doctrine  of  the  uiuty  of 
Godaa  the  elemal,  almighty,  omnipreaenl,JuU,and  holy 
malor  and  upholder  of  all  tilings,  which  the  Christian 
Chiach  inherited  from  Judaiim,  wbb  one  which  the  ear- 
1t  Chrinian  writers  were  especially  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicue  against  the  abeurd  polytheiim  of  the  pagans, 
and  paniculariy  against  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostics. 
AccDrdingly  we  find  most  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  cen- 
niriai,  eq>ecially  the  Apoctles'  and  the  Nicene,  begin 
with  (he  confeoion  of  Uth  in  God,  the  Father  al- 
nugbt;-,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  visible  and 
(he  inviaiUe.  In  like  manner,  "  with  the  defense  of 
this  fundametital  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  very  fint 
chapters  of  the  BiUe,  Irenieua  opens  his  refutation  of 
th<  Gnostic  herenes,  saying,  in  the  language  of  Justin 
Maityr,  that  he  would  not  have  believed  the  Ldrd  him- 
■dr  if  he  bad  announced  any  other  God  than  the  Cre- 
•lar.  He  r^HuUatea  everything  like  an  a  priori  am- 
Wruction  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  bases  his  knowledge 
wholly  on  revelation  and  Christian  experience.''  So 
ilB  on  the  doctrine  of  creation,  Ireiueus,  and  with  him 
TsttuUian, "  most  firmly  rejected  the  hylozoic  and  demi- 
Bigic  viewa  of  paganism  and  Guoaticism,  and  taught, 
according  to  the  book  ofGenesii  (comp.  Paa.  xxxiii,  9; 
cilviii,  b  i  John  i,  8),  that  God  made  the  world,  includ- 
ing matter,  not,  of  course,  out  of  any  material,  but  out 
of  nothing,  or,  to  express  it  poMlively,  out  of  his  free, 
almighty  will  by  his  word.  This  free  will  of  God,  a 
will  of  hrr,  is  the  supreme,  abaolutely  unconditioned, 
and  all-condilioning  cause  and  final  reason  of  all  exist- 
ence, precluding  every  idea  of  physical  force  or  of  ema- 
nation.  Every  creature,  uncc  it  proceeda  from  the  good 
and  holy  God,  is  in  itself,  as  ti>  its  essence,  good  (comp. 
(ien.  i,  SI).  Evil,  therelbre,  is  not  an  original  and  sub- 
■antial  sitity,  but  a  corruption  of  luture,  and  hence 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  redemption.  Without 
s  eorrect  doctrine  of  creation  there  can  be  no  true  doc- 
trine of  redemptiDn,  as  dl  the  Gnostic  systems  show." 

I  PfTWn  0/  ChriMl.—Oa  the  relation  which  Christ 
■Btained  to  the  Father  also,  the  views  of  Irenoos  are 
iEOportant,  because  he  is,  after  Polycaip,  "the  moat 
bithfal  representative  of  the  Johannean  school"  He 
certainly  "keeps  more  within  the  limits  of  the  simple 
Bit£cal  statements,"  and  in  the  simpler  way  of  the 
Wenam  fathers,  among  whom  he  may  be  counted,  nol- 
wilhManding  his  early  Greek  training.  "He  ventures  no 
nch  bidd  ^leculationi  as  the  Alexandiiani,  but  is  more 
tomd,  and  much  nearer  the  Nicene  standard.  He  like- 
wise uses  the  terms  Xoyoc  and  Son  of  God  interchangea- 
bly, and  concedes  the  distinction,  made  also  by  the  Val- 
MtiniaBs,  between  the  inward  and  the  uttered  word,  in 
reftmicB  to  man,  but  eontesta  the  appUcation  of  it  to 
Gat  who  b  above  all  antitheses,  absolutely  nmple  and 
wichangeable,  and  in  whom  before  and  after,  thinking 
and  ^leaking,  coincide.  He  repudiates  also  every  spec- 
alsiive  or  a  priori  attempt  to  explain  the  derivation  of 
the  Son  from  the  Father:  this  he  holdi  tobe  an  incom- 
[theiisible  mystery.  He  is  content  to  define  the  actual 
iU«in«i(in  between  Father  and  Son  by  saying  that  the 
'"ma- is  God  revealing  himselfi  the  latter,  God  reveal- 
<d;  the  one  is  the  ground  of  revelation,  the  other  is  the 
■toat,  appearing  revelation  itself.  Hence  he  calls  the 
fuba  the  inviable  of  the  aon,  and  the  Son  the  visible 
■I'lie  Father.  He  discrimiiutcs  most  rigidly  the  con- 
<VtiniiofgaHntioo  aDdofcTGatioti.    The  Son,  though 
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begottsn  of  the  Fatha,  is  still,  like  him,  ^stingnidwa 
from  the  created  worid,  as  incieate,  without  beginiUDg, 
and  eternal— all  pbunly  showing  that  IrenKuB  is  much 
nearer  the  Kiceoe  dogma  of  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  than  Justin  and  the  Alexan- 
drians. If,  as  he  does  in  several  passages,  he  s^  sub- 
ordinates the  Son  to  the  Father,  ho  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent, and  that  for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction 
between  the  eternal  I/igoe  and  the  actual  Christ.  The 
kuyo^  deafiico^  and  the  Xiiyof  tir^apno^,  expreasiopa 
,  like  'tiy  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  which  apply  only 
.  tn  the  Christ  of  history,  he  refers  also,  Hke  Justin  and 
Origen,  to  the  eternal  Word.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
haa  been  charged  with  leaning  in  the  oppoaile  direction 
towards  the  Sabellian  and  Patripaiaian  views,  but  un- 
justly, as  Duncker,  in  his  ioon(^[raph  Dit  Ckriitotogia 
dtt  keilig.  IrrnSui  (p.  iW  sq.),  has  unanswerably  shown. 
Apart  from  his  frequent  wUit  of  precision,  he  steen  in 
general,  with  sura  Biblical  and  churchly  tact,  equally 
clear  of  both  extremes,  and  asserts  alike  the  essential 
uiuty  and  the  eternal  personal  distinction  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logo*  he  aUy 
discusaea,  viewing  it  both  as  a  restoration  and  redemp- 
tion fhim  un  and  death,  and  as  the  completion  of  tin 
revelation  of  God  and  of  the  creation  of  man.  In  the 
latter  view,  as  finisher,  Christ  is  the  perfect  Son  of  man, 
in  whom  the  likeness  of  man  til  God,  the  timilil'tdo  Dti, 
regarded  as  moral  duty,  in  distinction  from  the  imago 
Dri,  as  an  essential  property,  becomes  hit  the  first  lime 
fully  real  According  to  this,  the  incarnation  would  be 
grounded  in  the  original  plan  of  God  for  the  education 
of  mankind,  and  independent  of  the  fall ;  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  without  the  fall,  though  in  some  other 
form.  Yet  Irenwis  does  not  expreialy  say  this;  specu- 
lation on  abstract  poanlnlities  was  foreign  to  his  real- 
istic csat  of  mind"  (Dr.  SchatT,  i,  §  77, 7S). 

We  riow  pass  to  a  consideration  of  Irenms's  views  on 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  hinaaml!/.  Here,  again,  bis  Bnl 
task  is  to  ivfute  Gnostic  Docetists.  "  Christ,"  he  con- 
tends against  them,  "must  be  a  man.like  us,  ifhe  would 
redeem  us  from  corruption  and  make  us  perfect.  As  siA 
and  death  came  into  the  world  hy  a  man,  so  they  coulrt 
be  blotted  out  legitimately  and  to  our  advantage  oiny 
by  a  man ;  though,  of  course,  not  by  one  who  should  be 
a  mere  descendant  of  Adam,  and  thus  himself  aland  in 
need  of  ledemption,  but  by  a  second  Adam,  supematu- 
rally  begotten,  a  new  progenitor  of  our  race,  as  divine  aa 
he  ia  human.  A  new  birth  unto  life  must  take  the  place 
of  the  old  birth  unto  death.  As  the  completer,  also, 
Clirist  must  enter  into  fellowship  with  us,  to  be  our 
teacher  and  pattern.  He  made  himself  equal  with 
man,  that  man,  by  his  likeness  to  the  Son,  might  be- 
come precious  in  the  Father's  sight."  Irenaua  (to  quote 
Dr.  Schaff  still  further}  "  concdved  the  humanity  Of 
Christ  not  as  mere  corporeality,  though  he  often  col^ 
tends  for  this  alone  against  the  Gnostics,  but  as  true 
humanity,  embracing  body,  aoul,  and  spiriL  He  plac« 
Christ  in  the  same  relation  to  the  regenerate  race 
which  Adam  beats  to  the  natural,  and  regards  him  as 
the  abeolute  universal  man,  the  prototype  and  suinming 
up  of  the  whole  race.  Connected  with  this  is  his  beau- 
tiful thought,  found  also  in  Hippolytus  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  PkiloKpAoumnia,  that  Christ  made  the  cii^ 
cuit  of  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  redeem  and  sanc- 
tify all.  To  apply  this  la  advanced  age,  he  singularly 
extended  the  life  of  Jesus  to  fifty  year^  and  endeavored 
to  prove  his  view  from  the  goi^iels  against  the  Valen- 
tinians.  The  full  communion  of  Christ  with  men  in- 
volved his  participation  in  all  their  evils  and  suSiiringB, 
his  death,  and  his  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  dead." 
Also  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ,  which  was  neither  specially 
discusaed  nor  brought  to  a  final,  definite  settlement  un- 
til the  Christological  contruversies  uf  the  Gth  century, 
Irenieus,  in  a  number  of  passages,  Ibmws  out  hints 
which  deserve  conuderation  Trvta  their  importance, 
"  He  leaches  unequivocally  a  true  and  iDdissolabie  uniOQ 
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st  divinitjr  and  hunuiiity  in  ChriM,  mA  iep«la  tbc 
GuKtic  idea  of  ■  men  extemil  «nd  tnuuient  connec- 
tion of  the  divine  Surqp  with  the  hunun  Jenu.  The 
foundation  tuc  that  union  he  perceive!  in  the  creitiun 
or  the  world  by  the  Lo|[»>  ■"<!  in  man''  original  like- 
lUM  lo  God  and  dntination  Tor  pennanent  fellawahip 
with  him.  In  the  act  of  union,  that  ii,  in  the  super- 
natural generation  and  birth,  the  divine  it  the  active 
principle,  and  the  (eat  or  penonalityj  the  human,  Che 
pisaive  or  receptive;  as,  in  generiL  tnan  is  abcolulely 
dependent  ou  God,  aiid  a  the  \'eaKl  to  receive  the  reve- 
UcionB  or  hit  witdom  and  love.  The  medium  and  bond 
of  the  uuon  is  the  Haiy  Ghost  (see  below),  who  look 
the  place  of  the  maaculine  a^^nt  in  the  generation,  and 
ovenhadowed  the  vii^nwomb  of  Harywiih  tbe  power 
of  the  HigheaL  In  this  connection  he  calh  Uaiy  the 
eounierpart  of  Eve,  the  ^mother  of  all  living'  in  a 
higher  kdk,  who,  by  ber  beltevLng  obedience,  became 
the  cause  of  nlvaliou  both  lo  henelf  and  to  the  whole 
hunuui  race,  ta  Eve,  by  her  diiabedience,  induced  tbe 
apoataay  and  death  of  mankind— a  Ihiilful  parallel, 
which  was  afterwards  frequently  pushed  loo  far,  and 
t4inied,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  iia  original  tense,  to  favor 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  bleaaed  Mrgin.  Itcdkus 
■eems,  at  least  accorduig  to  Domer  (_CSriMlologj/,  i,  495), 
to  conceive  Che  incamacioD  as  progremve,  the  two  fac- 
tors reaching  abaolule  commnnion  (but  neither  abaoib- 
ing  the  other)  in  the  aaoeosion ;  tliongb  before  this,  at 
every  stage  of  life,  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  presei  " 
the  model  of  every  age"  (SchafT,  i,  §  79). 

S.  The  llofy  GioM.— Ob  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Iremeus,  more  nearly  than  the  Gteek  Church  fa- 
then,  eepecially  tlie  Alexandriana,  repreaoits  tbe  dogma 
of  the  perfect,  aubetancial  identity  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
with  tbe  Father  and  the  Son ;  ^'  though  his  repeated  fig- 
urative (hue  for  this  reason  not  so  definite)  deagnation 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  the  '  hands'  of  Che  FaCber,  hy 
whicb  he  made  ^  things,  implies  a  certain  suboidina- 
tion  (see  Irennus's  views  given  below  under  "  Tnnicy"). 
He  differs  from  most  of  tbe  fachen  in  referring  the 
Wisdom  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  not  to  the  Li^ob,  but 
to  tbe  Spine,  and  bence  he  must  have  regarded  him  as 
Mem^  Yet  he  was  far  from  conceiving  the  Spirit  as 
a  mere  power  or  attribute  j  be  considered  him  an  iade- 
pendeut  personality,  hke  tbe  Logos.  '  With  God,'  says 
he  (Adv.  //am.  iv,  20,  §  1).  'are  ei-er  the  Word  and  the 
Wisdom,  Cbe  Son  and  tbe  Spirit,  through  whom  and  in 
whom  be  freely  made  »1!  thinga,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  afler  out  likeness." '  But 
be  speaks  more  of  the  operationa  than  of  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  Iloly  GbcaC  The  %drit  predicted  in  the  prophets 
tbe  coming  of  Christ ;  has  bew  near  to  man  in  ^  di- 
vine ordinances;  communicaCea  Che  knowledge  of  Che 
Father  and  the  Son ;  gives  believers  tbe  consciousness 
of  sonsbip ;  is  fellowsbip  wicb  Christ,  the  pledge  of  im- 
perishable life,  and  the-  ladder  on  which  we  ascend  lo 
God"  (Schaff,  ^  80). 

4.  The  r™iljf,— On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
language  of  Iretueus  is  perhaps  plainer  and  more  incon- 
Irovertibla  than  Chat  of  any  other  of  the  early  Church 
btbers,  and  yet  both  Arisns  and  Sodnians  have  some- 
limes  presumed  Co  claim  bim  as  a  supporter  of  tbeir  pe- 
culiar Cbeoriea.  But  we  have  his  own  expiHaions  mak- 
ing both  Christ  and  (be  Holy  Spirit  ports  of  the  supreme 
diviniCy.  Nay,  Christ  is  often  expressly  declared  to  be 
Ctod.  Thus,  iu  a  passage  in  which  Inuueus  is  comment- 
ing on  tbe  prophecy  respecting  tbe  birth  of  Emmanuel 
be  says:  "Canfully,  then,  has  tbe  Holy  Ghost  painted 
out,  by  what  has  been  said,  his  biilh  from  a  virgin,  and 
his  enence,  thai  htii  God,  for  Che  name  Emmanuel  in- 
dicates this"  (iii,  SI,  4)  1  and  again,  in  allusion  Co  Che 
Father :  "  Wiljl  kin  wtre  alvin/i  prrimt  lit  Word  and 
Witdom,  the  Sou  and  the  S)arit,  t^  whom  and  in  whom, 
freely  and  spontaneously,  he  mode  all  things ;  Co  whom, 
also,  be  spoke,  saying, '  Let  us  make  man  after  our  im- 
age and  likeness.' "  Indeed,  Dr.  Schaff  (Ch.  J/iM.  i,  286) 
aeemo  hardly  J  ustified  in  bis  stalemeot  tliai "  of  a  n^n- 


mimdane  trinity  of  easence  Iicnaoa  betiayi  but  faisl 

'"  itions."  He  conCinually  c|uotea  from  Genesia.  will, 
the  object  of  showing  that  both  Christ  and  the  Udy 
Spirit  existed  with  the  Father  anterior  to  all  cn«liii« 
(■'anteomnemconstiCutionem'^.  With  a  writer  in  tbe 
Bril.  and  for.  Huang.  Ba.  (1869,  p.  13),  we  are  iocliMd 
to  believe  that  tbe  word  "  hands'  is  laed  by  Iivant 
CO  indicate  chat  they  are  both  co-Korktrt  o/lit  f'aiirr 
rather  Chan  bis  subordinate  workman  (coinpaiv  EUard, 
Kirc/ifn-  iind  Doiroieiignch.i,l\0  aod  lll,BD(e8).  -Id 
all  things  and  through  all  things  there  is  one  God,  iht 
Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Sen.  and  one  ^piiii,aBd 
one  salvation  to  all  that  believe  in  him."  Another  inr 
beautiful  passage  "  reveals  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiioity 
as  being,  in  bet,  wrapped  up  in  the  official  title  by  which 
the  Saviour  is  dewgnaled.'  Says  he :  -  In  the  naaw  of 
CiriMl  (iii,  18, 8)  is  implied  be  that  ancnnis,  be  that  tt 
anointed,  and  the  unction  itself  with  which  be  is  onunt- 
ed.  And  it  is  tbe  Father  who  aninnts,  bac  the  Sco  Kbo 
is  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  who  u  the  unction,  as  tbe 
word  declares  bylsaiah.'TheSpirituflhe  Lord  is  iip« 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me,'  thus  pointing  out  the 
anointing  Father,  the  anointed  Son,  and  ibe  Cnctioa 
wbkb  is  the  Sforit"  —  certainly  "a  rich  and  pRfnsst 
thought,  which  will  bear  much  coDaideraiioB.  It  is 
very  striking  and  satisfactory  to  find  the  dodnne  of 
tbe  Ibree  divine  pemns  thus  developed  out  of  the  very 
name  which  the  SaiSour  bears.  Kor  does  then  stem 
anything  fandful  in  the  reasoning ;  for.  as  we  casnM 
think  of  an  anointed  one  without  necessarily  thinking 
al*o  of  one  who  anoints,  and  of  the  unction  with  which 
he  is  anointed,  we  are  thus  led  to  conceive,  by  a  iiniple 
remembrance  of  our  Lord's  official  dtwgnatkd,  of  tbc 
Father,  the  anointer.  tbe  Sou,  the  anomtrd,  and  tbe 
Spirit,  tbe  living  unction  who  came  down,  in  inflniiF 
fulness,  from  the  Father  on  the  Son—the  three-ooe  Goi. 
being  by  meaiu  of  ■  single  word  i  hus  brought  btfcae  la 
at  tbe  God  of  our  nlvalion"  (Uril,  ntid  tor.  /iratg.  Rtr, 
1S69,  p-lS).  With  all  Ihese  direct  testimonies  ilariifv 
in  the  thee,  it  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  we  thrcJbnioi 
Che  part  of  some  nationalistic  theologians  to  anert  Ihsl 
IrenvuB  was  not  strictly  Trinitarian  in  his  views  ov  (hii 
subject.  But  more  than  this :  it  was  this  self-iai»  Irt- 
nKus  who  oppoird  the  Fhilonic  doctrine  of  the  Ai'>}i«. 
which  other  Church  father^  especially  of  the  Alejisn- 
drian  school,  seemed  so  ready  to  accept,  as  TbeophOai 
of  Antiochia,  and  even  Tertidlian  (comp.  Ebnnl,A'rW 
chf*^  a.  Dogmengack.  i,  116, 

6.  /itdtmpHon.^OT  all  the  (Hiurch  fathers,  tirnwi* 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  careful  analyris  of  the  werii  J 
redemption,  "  and  bis  view,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (C*.  HiH. 
i,  297),  "is  by  far  tbe  deepest  and  soundest  we  Bad  is 
the  first  three  centuries.  Christ,  be  teachea,  as  the  bk- 
ond  Adam,  repeated  in  himself  the  entire  lifa  of  man, 
from  binh  to  death  and  hades,  from  cbildhmd  to  man- 
hood, and,  as  it  were,  summed  up  that  life  and  bmogbl 
it  under  one  head  (this  is  the  tense  of  bis  freqaeM  ei- 
preseion,  'Avaiitf<Aaiovy,  avoKi^nXoimeic,  lecajBla- 
lare,  recapiculatio),  with  the  double  purpose  of  reatoriig 
humanity  from  its  fall  and  carrying  it  to  perfectiin. 
Kedemption  comprises  the  taking  away  uf  tin  by  the 
peifect  obedience  of  Chrixt,  the  desliuctiai  of  death  by 
vicCoiyover  the  devil,  and  tbe  communication  of  anew 
divine  life  to  man.  To  accomplish  this  work,  the  Re- 
deemer must  unite  in  himself  the  divine  and  bumsn 
natures;  for  only  as  G«d  could  he  do  what  man  couM 
not,  and  only  as  man  could  be  do,  in  a  legitimate  way, 
what  man  should.  By  tbe  vuUintaiy  disobedience  of 
Adam  the  devU  gained  a  power  over  man,  but  in  as  m- 
fair  way,  by  fnuid  {dunaiio).  By  the  viJunlaiy  <*«- 
dience  of  Christ  that  power  was  wrested  from  him  by 
lawful  means  (by  niadrla,  persuasion,  aonouDCtawnl  of 
truth,  not  overreaching  or  deception).  This  took  (Jtn 
tint  in  the  temptation,  in  which  Christ  renewed  or  it- 
capiculated  the  sCruggle  of  Adam  with  Satan,  but  de- 
feated tbe  seducer,  and  tliereby  liberated  man  boai  hik 
tbialdom.    But  then  tbe  whole  life  of  Chiitt  was  s  cun- 
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aawd  nctorioiu  cnnflict  with  SaUn,  tnd  >  coiuunt 
obtdiHiO  In  God.  Thii  ubedience  wia  completed  In 
the  ndering  ud  deuh  ou  the  tree  oTtha  a«m,  and  chui 
UoOcit  out  the  diaobediencB  which  the  Ant  Adun  bad 
ooDUBJued  (HI  Che  tree  of  knowledge.  It  la,  however, 
vdy  the  negative  aide.  To  this  ia  added  the  aomniu- 
Dicatioa  or  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  and  the  per- 
hcting  of  the  idea  of  hiinunit]'  Ilnl  effected  by  ChriM." 
See  lUDSHmoH;  OnioKN. 

6.  Tilt  Satrantntt. — On  tilia  anbjeet,  perhapa  room 
than  Dpoa  aop  other  on  which  IrenMU  has  wrilUn,  we 
net  with  a  vagueneea  of  eipienion  which  hardly  eua- 
bin  u  deflnilely  to  determine  what  be  actually  believed. 
But  even  "  Komaniita  tacitly  admit  that  he  aayt  noth- 
ing of  confliniation,  onlinatioa,  marriage,  or  eilieme 
unction  ravorable  to  the  lacramenlal  character  which 
■hrr  auign  to  than  ritea.  And  thii  ia  a  very  atrung 
negative  teatimony  agaioat  the  correctneaa  of  their  opa- 
iona.  ir  luch  an  early  writer  as  Irenaus,  in  the  courae 
of  a  lengthened  theological  work,  which  naturally  let! 
M  aa  well  aa  ductrinea  of  the  Church, 
ay  in  regard  to  the  above  sD-cailed 
lence  ia  pretty  clear  that  they  were 
It  recognised  aa  atich  in  hii  day.  .  .  .  Haaauet  makea 
a  very  lame  attempt  to  ivave  from  the  writings  of  Ire- 
DBui  that  the  sacrament  of  jmoim  was  practised  in  the 
Church  of  bis  day.  There  con  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
paaagta  lu  which  he  refers  (i.  S,  S ;  IB,  b)  prove  that 
pablic  GonffHou  of  tiagrant  sins  waa  common  in  the 
Church  of  the  Id  ontWry.  Thia  was  called  txomlogt- 
ni,  and  seenis  to  bave  been  indiapensahle  for  the  removal 
of  the  ccnsurea  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  nothing  to  | 
iDdicale  its  aicrameocal  character,  and  not  a  abadow  of 
Hppiirt  can  be  derived  ftom  it  for  the  popish  practice 
of  anricolar  oonfeMion"  (Brit,  and  For,  Ettag,  An.  Jan. 
1869,  p.  Id).     See  CoKnasiOH. 

or /a/oaf  BaptuM  the  first  clear  trace  ia  found  in  the 
writing!  of  our  author,  who  thus  writes  uf  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  (ii,!^4|:  "  Christ  came  lo  save  all  who  are 
tegennatal  by  hiio,  infanta  and  little  children,  and 
boys,  aod  youths,  and  elders."  He  thua  applies  it  to  all 
•gn,  Christ  having  passed  through  all  the  atagea  ot 
Ufa  fur  thia  purpoae.  Neander  aaya  of  this  passage 
(ffHC  CkrMam  Dogmat,  i,  !30) :  "  If  by  the  phrase  r«- 
aosn'  ■■  Dtum  (in  the  I^Iin  traniL)  b^ism  is  intend- 
ed, it  eontains  a  proof  of  infant  b^tiam.  /nfieiia  and 
fankli  are  distingui^edi  the  latter  poataa  a  devel- 
oped eansdouaneei,  hence  to  them  Christ  Is  a  pattern 
of  piety,  while  to  Ihein/inlff  he  merely  gives  an  objec- 
tive UDctiOcaiion :  we  must  therefore  understand  the 
Isttettomean  quitelittleehildren."  But  the  statement 
Df  Irenoua  leads  ui  to  infer  that  he  believed  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  baptjamal  regeneration,  which  ia  strengthened 
by  another  paaiage  (iii,  17,  1):  "And  again,  giving  to 
Ibe  disdples  the  power  of  regeneration  unto  <iod,  he 
•aid  (o  them, '  Go  and  leach  all  naliona,  baptiiing  them 
b  the  nime  of  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
GhoM.'  ~  (Compare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Amtriam  Pre^trioH  Reevx,  April,  1867,  p.  iSS  aq.; 
Schaff,  CilurcA  HuUh^,  i,  402.) 

On  the  Lonfa  Supper,  also,  the  indednile  Natemenia 
cf  litmus  have  given  riae  to  much  dispute.  Riman- 
iatsib>otly  affirm  that  he  declares  in  favor  of  their  doc- 
trine of  ttaniubatantiation,  and  the  ml  preaeoce;  but 
lUi  ariaei  from  a  variable  reading  of  ooe  paaaage,  of 
which  Neander  says  (p.  238),  "According  to  «ib  nsd- 
ing  it  is  said,  Vrrbtim  juod  ogrrtur  Dro,  which  moM 
Bean  the  Logos  which  ia  preaented  to  God ;  therefore, 
the  lacTiflce  would  refer  to  the  preacntatioa  of  Christ 
lumKlf.  Yet  we  eau  hardly  make  up  our  minds  to  ac~ 
rapt  this  aa  the  opinion  of  Irenens,  who  always  says 
that  Christians  must  consecrale  all  to  God  in  Christ's 
name ;  for  example,  Ecdaia  ojferi  ptr  Jaurn  Chratatn. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  other  reading  ia  the  correct 
W,  Vtrbum  per  quod  ej/irlur  Dro."  Dr.  SchalT  also  de- 
ctiMs  ID  give  the  Ronuniats  a  hearing  on  thia  point, 
■d  aigaea  futtlwr,  that  Imuaui  "  in  another  place  (iv, 


IS  tnApa—im)  calls  the  bread  and  wine,  after  ix 
tion, '  antitypsa,'  implying  the  continued  disttnc 
their  substance  from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.   This 
eipreaaion  in  itaelf,  indeed,  might  b« 


■Testament  Paasover,  iia  type;  as  Peter  ealla 
the  antitype  of  the  aaving  water  of  the  flood  (1 
Pet.  iii,  20,  !1).  But  the  connection,  and  the  iinu  b- 
jiuiidi  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathen,  require  ua  lo  take 
the  term  antitype  in  the  aense  of  type,  or,  more  precise- 
ly, aa  the  antithem  of  archetype.  The  bread  and  wine 
repreaent  and  exhilHt  the  body  and  bhnd  of  Christ  as 
the  archetype,  and  correapond  iv  them  aa  a  uipy  lo  the 
origituL  la  exactly  the  same  aense  it  is  said  in  Hebu 
ix,  U  (comp.  viii,  6^,  that  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  the 
antitype^  that  is,  the  copy  of  Ihe  heavenly"  (i,  BB7). 
We  think  Irennua  apeaka  more  definitely  of  this  onli- 
nance  in  one  of  the  FragmenU  (xxxviii,  UaBSuet),frum 
which  it  clearly  foliowi  that  lie  by  no  tneana  believed 
in  tbe  opw  operalum  of  the  Komaniita,  (Comp.  JMt, 
ami  for.  Etatig.  Rtviem,  Jan.  1869,  p.  19, 20.) 

7.  Tin  CIUirek.^By  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which 
Irenma  placed  himaeir  when  oombating  the  Gnoalic 
hemiea,  he  became  unconsdoualy  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate writers  on  tbe  early  Church  that  now  remains  U 
ua,  and  the  utterancea  of  no  other  of  the  early  Church 
fathers  have  so  liequenlly  been  misinterpreted  to  prop 
up  the  claima  of  Romanism  as  those  of  Ircnsus.  It  ia 
beyond  question  that  the  Romanists,  as  well  aa  High- 
Church  prelatists.  however  hesitatingly,  misconstrued 
the  statements  of  Iretueua  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  against  Valentinus,  Baiiiidca,  Harclon,  ant  othn 
schismatics,  who  in  his  time  threatened  the  very  life  of 
the  early  Chti:tian  Church,  as  statemeula  favoring  the 
doctrine  of  apoilolic  nDceuion  (q.  v.).  Irensus,  evident- 
ly in  defence  of  hia  Church,  and  as  an  c^)poneDt  of  the 
heretica,  presents  a  "  AuWricoI  chain  ofbi^iopa.''  6aya 
be  (iii,S,  1),  "We  are  in  a  position  to  reckon  uptboae 
who  were  by  the  apoetlea  instituted  biahopa  in  the 
cburchea,  and  the  snccesson  of  these  bishops  to  our  own 
limea."  But,  in  naming  Ihe  Inahope  in  tbeir  hialorieal 
order,  be  "never  dreams  of  ascribing  lo  them  any  soit 
of  spiritual  influence  or  authority  which  was  propagated 
from  one  to  another.  To  abow  that  he  oonld  link  his- 
torically Eleutherius,  who  waa  then  bead  of  Ibe  Church 
of  Home,  with  the  apoetlea,  wbo  were  anppoaed  to  have 
founded  that  Church,  was  the  sole  and  simple  object 
contemplated  by  our  author  in  reference  lo  tbe  succee- 
sion."  In  hia  arguments  with  the  Valentiniana,  Marei- 
onites,  and  others,  he  endeavors  to  prove,  by  constant 
appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  that  their  doctrina  were  not 
in  harmony  with  the  inspired  writings.  "  Had  be  fooiMl 
'  the  truth'  among  them,  be  would  have  had  no  oecaatoa 

owned  them  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
which  be  defined,  not  aa  Komanisia  and  High-Chuich- 
men,  to  be  only  where  the  pope'e  supremacy  is  acknowl- 
edged, or  the  Episcopal  Church  docDines  are  adhered  to, 
bait,  he  says,  "  Ubi  ecdeua" — putting  the  Church  Aral, 
in  the  gentune  catholic  a^Hiit  (iii.  24)—"  ibi  et  Spiritus 
Dei;  et  ubi  Spiritua  Dei,  illic  ecclcaia  ct  omnia  gratia,' 
or,  as  Dr.  Schaff  aaya,  Proteelanliim  would  put  it  con- 
versely: "Where  the  Spirit  of  God  ia,  there  ia  the 
Church  j  and  whoa  tbe  Cborch  is,  there  ia  the  S]anl  of 
God  and  all  grace." 

8.  Tlie  ^ittaniiiai.— Tbe  peculiar  millennial  views  of 
IreiUMU.  which  stamp  him,  by  his  clcae  adherence  to 
Papias,  as  a  Cbiliast,  we  hardly  care  to  touch ;  they  are 
certaiidy  the  weak  spot  in  our  author,  and  deserve  to  be 
paasad  not  only  without  comment,  but  even  uunotioed. 
They  are  brought  out  spedally  neat  the  end  of  hia  gntt 
work  (v,  83^6),  deckring  a  future  reign  of  the  lainia 
on  earth ;  arguing  that  such  promiau  of  Scripture  aa 
tboae  in  Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Hatt.  xxvi,  ^-29,  elA,  can  have 
DO  Other  interpretation. 

9.  TIte  Eatirr  Cot^ivetriy. — The  peraonal  chanctai 
of  IreusuB,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  aaid  but  little,  i* 


ptriupa  bett  UtoNraMd  by  bii  conduct  in  the  EiMa 
eaatrovtnf  (q.v.)-  DeurmiiKd  to  work  Tar  >  union  of 
■U  Chiistiuu  (iv,  S3,  T),  h«  diipUyed  ui  irenical  dispo' 
Btion  in  all  disputa  alMut  uneoentul  ontwud  thin^ 
ud  more  eepecially  in  bu  medildon  between  Victor, 
tlien  biabop  of  Rome,  lod  Ibe  Asiatic  cburch(& 

10.  Te^mot^  la  tie  Anpterei.— Tbe  infloence  wbieh 
Iiennaa  exerted  at  tbii  time,  end  in  other  ccmtraveniee 
that  preceded,  adds  additioinl  intemt  to  tbe  writinga  of 
thii  Chuicb  fuher,  and  makes  apeeiaBj  valuable  any 
iHtiniony  that  he  may  have  left  us  on  tbe  autbentidty 
of  the  sailed  writiD)^  A  leading  lepieaniUlive  of  the 
Aaiatic  Jobsnnean  scbool  of  tbe  second  half  of  the  2d 
centaiy,  bom  ere  the  apoUle  John  bad  departed  this 
^fe,  and  comequently  called  by  Eiuebiiu  "  a  disciple  of 
the  apoatles,"  and  by  Jemme  "  the  diedple  of  John  the 
■postle,"  he  bean  ua  such  direct  testimony  in  behalf  of 
tbe  Oospeli,  or,  as  EuaeUoi  teims  them,  the  "  Homolo- 
goumcDa,"  that  it  becomes  to  us  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance among  tbe  external  prooA  of  Ibdr  gainine- 
neiB,  more  eapedally  at  the  present  moment,  in  face  of 
the  denials  oT  this  Iiulb  by  Sationalists,  and  by  those 
"  who  take  up  themes  which  lie  outaide  of  their  cboeen 
atodiea,  or  with  which  they  ai«  not  jHofotindly  eonvers- 
aint,"among  tbem  fignring  nn  leaa  ■  penonage  than  tbe 
distingmahed  English  hiatorian  Fimide  {Sitrt  Euoft 
on  Gnat  Stdgedi).  Now  what  does  Irennaa  aaj  of 
the  Gospels?  "Wo  have  not  received,"  he  asys,  "the 
knowledge  of  tbe  way  of  our  salvation  l^  any  others 
than  thoae  by  whom  tbe  Gospel  has  been  bronght  lu 
OS ;  which  Gospel  they  firat  pruched,  and  afterwards  by 
the  will  of  God  committed  to  writing,  that  it  migbt  be 
Ibr  time  to  come  the  Dnindatian  and  pillar  of  the  faith." 
Here  follows  a  declaratirai  that  the  first  Gospel  was 
written  among  the  Jews  by  Matthew ;  the  aeoKid  by 
Mark,  a  oonipanion  of  Peter ;  the  thinl  by  Luke,  a  com- 
panion of  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  by  John,  of  whom  be 
aqra,  "Allcnrards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who 
fdso  leaned  upon  his  breast,  he  likewise  publiriied  a  goa- 
pel  while  be  dwelt  in  Epheaua,  in  Asia."  "  Let  us  as- 
sane  now  that  Iiemeui — between  whom  and  the  apcw- 
tke  Ibere  is  only  one  intervening  link— was  an  fameet 
Man  and  an  intelligent  man;  in  ehort,  that  he  is  a  com- 
peteK  witness.  At  the  lime  when  be  knew  Pulycaip, 
were  the  four  Goapeb  extant  and  acknowledged  author- 
ities in  the  Church?  We  will  here  conflne  the  question 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  (q.  v.),  wbicb  is  now  so  much  a 
topic  of  controveisy.  Was  or  was  not  this  gospel  re- 
ceived sa  the  production  of  him  wboae  name  it  bears  by 
Polycarp  and  bia  conlemporaries  at  the  time  to  which 
IrenHis,  in  his  graphic  reminiscence,  nfen  ?  If  it  was 
thus  iBoeived-^iceived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephe- 
aua, in  the  very  region  where  John  bad  lived  to  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  and  where  his  followers  and  acquain- 
tancffl  survived — it  will  be  very  difficult  to  disprove  its 
genoinenesa.  But  if  it  was  not  thus  received,  when,  we 
ask,  can  it  be  supposed  lo  have  flrat  aeen  the  light? 
Who  contrived  a  book  of  which  Polycaip  bad  known 
nothing,  and  palmed  it  ofTon  him  and  on  tbe  whole  cir- 
eh  of  Jobannean  disciples  and  iborcbes  in  Asia  ?  How 
Is  it  that  IrennuB  knows  nothing  of  the  late  discovery 
or  promulgation  of  so  valuable  a  book  ?  Why  does  be 
not  mention  the  momentous  fact— if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fact 
— that  after  bis  intsviews  with  Polycarp  there  was 
(bund  somewhere,  or  put  Ibrtb  by  somebody,  this  price- 
less treasure?  It  is  obvious  that  Irennus  would  have 
had  something  lo  say  of  the  eitiaordinaiy  concealment 
and  Anal  appearance  of  Ihia  Gospel  history  hod  he  re- 
membered a  time  or  known  of  a  time  since  John's  death 
when  this  Gospel  had  not  been  a  fsmiiiar  and  prised 
pOBsesrion  of  the  Church.  This  testimony  of  lirawus 
is  a  tough  [uece  of  evidence.  Here  we  have  spedfic 
declarations  a*  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  beard. 
Yet  the  attempt  is  nude  lo  diifiarage  ibe  value  of  this 
testimony  on  the  ground  of  the  following  pansge,  which 
stands  is  connection  with  his  statements  about  the  com- 
position ofihe  tevtnlgoqielai  '  Nor  can  there  be  more 
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or  fewer  gospsia  than  thce&  For  aa  there  an  bur  le- 
gions of  the  wmU  in  whivb  we  live,  and  four  catholic 
qiirila,  and  tbe  Chunh  is  spread  all  over  tbe  earth,  and 
the  Q«pd  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  Chor^ 
and  the  apirit  d  life,  in  like  manner  was  it  SI  it  ahoaJd 
have  fooT  pillar*,  tveathing  on  all  ndea  incorruptina 
and  lefieshing  mankind.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that 
tbe  Word,  the  former  of  all  things,  who  eita  apon  tbs 
cherubim  and  upholds  all  things,  having  appeared  to 
men,  has  given  us  a  Uospel  of  a  taaitoid  character,  but 
Joined  in  one  ^iriu'  (Here  follows  a  brief  charaeteri- 
xalion'of  tbe  several  goepels  in  their  relation  to  ooe  an- 
other.) That  this  is  a  fanciful  (if  one  will,  a  pucsOt) 
observation  there  is  no  reason  to  deny ;  but  bow  it  can 
in  the  least  invalidate  the  credibility  of  tbe  author^ 
er  of  fact  within  his  cognizsnce,  it  k 
If  these  anslogia  had  exerted  any 


of  a 


four  gospels  of  the  canMi,  the  case  would  be  ditftcem. 
But  t'roude  admits  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  He  ac- 
cepts the  GoiqielB  on  account  of  the  historical  psoof  of 
Ibeir  genuineness,  as  be  repeatedly  affirms,  and  inde> 
iwndently  of  these  supposed  analogies.  It  ia  tbe  atob- 
liabed  and  exclurive  authority  of  tbe  four  gD^>els  that 
sends  him  after  tbeee  bncied  analogies  and  accounts  (ac 
the  suggestion  of  them.  The  snggestioti  of  them,  tbere- 
fhre,  Btnngtbens  instead  of  weakens  the  evidence  in  be- 
half i^  tbe  canonical  evangeliala,  because  it  shows  bow 
Arm  and  long-settled  must  have  been  the  recognition  of 
tbem  in  the  Church.  It  is  even  a  hasty  inference  (itm 
such  a  passage  that  the  author  was  intellectually  weak. 
If  thia  inference  ia  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  oberrra- 
liim,  the  ablest  of  ibe  fathen,  as  Augustine,  miat  be 
equally  condemned.  Hen  who  are  not  defidsit  in  alal- 
ity  may  aay  snnetimes  rather  foolish  things.  ...  Ob 
tbe  whole,  IrouHis  is  distinguished  for  the  aonndncas 
and  clearness  of  his  underatanding.  (See  ScholF  in  the 
first  part  of  our  article.)  He  is  rallier  averse  to  specs- 
lation,  being  at  apt  .ctical  turn.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  the  early  ecclenasticat  writers  who,  in  all  the  quaK- 
liea  (bat  niade  up  a  trustwonby  witness,  is  to  be  set  be- 
fore him.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai,  in  )n 
statements  concerning  tbe  origin  and  authority  of  the 
GospeU,  he  represents  tbe  Christians  of  bis  time.  Ii  ia 
not  tbe  seatiment  of  an  individual  merely,  hot  the  itata 
of  things,  the  genersl  judgment  of  the  Church,  which 
he  brings  before  ua  No  good  reason  csu  be  given  liir 
tbia  general,  exclusive  lecognidon  of  the  Gospels  no* 
included  in  our  canon,  no  even  plausible  solution  of  tbe 
fact  can  be  rendered,  unlesa  it  be  granted  that  they  wen 
really  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apoatks,  and 
were  thus  known  to  embody  tbe  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ear-witnesBcs  of  tbe  events  which  they  re- 
cord. Had  Polycarp  known  nothing  of  John's  Gai|id 
—or,  knowing  of  i^  bail  he  rejected  it— it  ia  impoanbtt 
that  IreiuBua  and  hia  contemporaries  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  (be  facL  It  la  proved  by  tbe  moat  am- 
vincing  array  of  drcumstontial  evidence  that  Polycaip, 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  John  the  Apoatl^  an  boncr- 
ed  bishop  in  the  neigbborhood  where  John  had  Ubocd 
and  died,  considered  the  fonrth  goepel  to  be  hia  cnrnpo- 
sition"  (Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  in  the  fm^ 
pendatl,  Feb.  4, 1869 ;  comp.  the  reply  lo  Dr.  Davidaca 
[Imlnd.  la  rAe  K  T«tl.  Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  Svo],  in  tbe 
Brii.  md  For.  Et.  Rrr.  JaiL  1669,  p.  4-S).  In  a  wot- 
lar  strain  arguea  Mr.  Westcott  {Hirloiy  a/ lie  Xrm  TM. 
Canon) ;  "  In  tbe  same  Church  where  Imueus  woa  a 
presbyter—'  sealous  for  the  covenant  of  Qitiit' — Pboti- 
nua  wa*  buhop,  already  ninety  yms  old.  Like  Poly- 
carp, he  was  assoristed  with  the  generation  oT  St.Jola^ 
and  must  have  been  born  before  the  books  of  the  K.  T. 
were  all  written.     And  how,  then,  csn  it  be  snppased 

which  be  must  have  been  able  to  detect  by  his  own 
knowledge  ?  that  they  were  received  witboat  tatptAm 
or  reserve  in  tbe  cbmch  over  which  he  prended?  Il 
ispoMible  to  weaken  the  conneciioa  of  facts  by  aiUuaif 


hypmh—tj;  but,  intecpKUd  ■ceocdinK  to  tlwli  natmal 
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t^  timea  of  St.  John,  u  which  the  boolu  of  the  N.  T. 
(amkhett  the  uiwITecled  Ungo*ge  of  b<ipB>  and  iciigii*' 
tioa,  and  Diuinph.  And  the  ttiUimoaj  of  Iicdbih  ii 
ibe  UMimoDy  of  ibe  Church."  But  not  only  Co  Ihe  lu- 
Ibenticily  of  the  Gccpeli  doe*  Irenmu  beu  hi*  icMimo- 
Bf.  He  aiao  rumiihei  couduBiva  erideOM  in  mppoit 
of  other  N.-T.  book*  which  have  liecn  qneNiooed  (ne 
aril,  and  far.  Kt.  Rte.  1869,  p.  7  K).). 

11,  CoMHi  o/"^(r9>(iirt  — Not  «lilllBiaipri»ng,  but 
■gteeably  »,  it  moM  be  lo  the  Christian  or  the  [^taeiit 
dJiif  (a  find  that  in  the  daya  of  Iioueua,  even  when  the 
CUMO  of  Scripture  oould  not  be  eip«ted  to  bars  been 
n  •ocimtely  dreSucd  ai  it  afterwarda  waa,  we  And,  with 
the  ezceplioo  of  the  aporioui  addiciaiu  to  Daniel,  found 
in  tlie  Septuigint,  and  the  booki  of  Ikiuch,  quoted  un- 
ikr  the  name  of  Jensniah,  no  writinKi  of  (be  O.  T„  ao- 
hmwledged  aa  funning  part  of  the  U.-T.  canon,  which 
PtotattBU  do  cot  include  in  it  at  the  preeeat  day. 
So  likswise  of  (he  N.  T.,  tbe  only  book  not  now  accept- 
ed, bat  lo  which  Iienieua  credited  cuKnieil  authority, 
ia  the  "  Shepherd  uf  Hermaa."    Altogether, "  with  the 

IDOM  iDcoiuiderable  eiceptiona the  canon  of 

both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  then  iccefiMd  by  the  Church,  wet 
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than  thia,  by  the  language  which  Irviiaua  naea,  we  find 
the  Chuich  of  his  day  hamwniiing  with  and  Jaacifying 
the  venf  higbeM  dainu  that  have  evei  been  advanced 
in  aappott  of  the  in>{Hred  authority  and  infallible  acco- 
tacy  at  the  canonic^  wrilinga.  The  utterance  which 
Irenwa  haa  made  on  thia  wtiject  Bonanista  bare  aooght 
'itir  anatioa*  of  the  nuthoritj 
M  with  that  of  Scripture.    Dot 


chmchea,  be  never  aaeribea  to  thew  an  Bothority  inde- 
pBident  of  Scripture, 

li.  LirtratMre—Bta.vta,Lirto/lnmaa(Uitid.lS*\); 
Schaff,  /rescnu,  in  Dtr  DtuUiM  Kirdmrfnmd,  ToL  v 
(Kercenh.  1863) ;  Oerraiae,  LaVieieS.  Ithtie  (Parii, 
liSS,!  rubk8To);  Stieren,  art. "  Irenma,"  in  Ench  n. 
(•ruber,  EnqfUop.  voL  ii,  aec  ixiii;  Haiauet,  Diiterla- 
dama  in  Jmumi  tibrm,  prefliad  to  hif  edition  of  Ibe  Op- 
tra !  DeyUng,  Iramu,  etaagttictt  »erilatii  amre—or  ac 
la<u(Lip*.172I),  against  Hamet;  Q^i&a,  HimI. giitir. 
ia  AuUHTt  tatra  rt  EccUm.  i,  49S  sj. :  Fabridus,  BibL 
Gruc  vii,  75  tq. ;  Biihringer,  Kin^oK/adL  ■•  Biogra- 
pUm,  voL  i ;  Uohler,  Patrotogir,  toL  ii ;  Ritter,  Gtttk. 
der/>UCo(.i,346sq.{  'Dantika.Dakfil.  lmi.ChriMlM.i. 
ZnoMmntkarngt  m.  d.  llfoL  uad  mArofoL  GnmOthnm 
iargrMta  (1813,  8irD);  Uiaul,  D.  tAHuiii*  Kirdie  a.  d. 
SdkmOe  d.  Irm.  ZaIaitrTt  (Lpa.  1060),  a  very  nhiable 
little  worii  of  168  pagea,  in  which  "the  pontion  of  Ire- 
nan*  ia  aketched  with  a  bold  and  firm  handj"  SchrOckb, 
Kirdmigiidadtle.  lii,  IW  sq.i  Schaff.  Ckarek  HMory, 
ToL  i  (aee  Index)  i  Neander,  CharcJi  lliatorj,  voL  i  (see 
(Ddut):  Shedd,//uloryo/0«:truu  (see  Index);  Har- 
riun,  IVIute  art  lit  Faiken  t  (see  Index) ;  Augusti, 
DagmatgnA.  voL  i  and  ii;  BaunigaTt<n.Cruaiua,  Dog- 
mmgmcA.  (ice  Index)j  BuUd.  Thiolog.  1869,  Oct.  2fi,  p. 
319i  Kee.  dt  deux  Umdet,  1SS&,  Febraarv  16,  art.  viii; 
CiriiUm  Jtrmtmbrmar,  July,  1868,  p.  £26 ;  Henog, 
Beat-Emcslilopadir,  %-ii,  Ifl  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ireiuetia,  St.,  a  Tuscan  manyi,  fleuriahed  in  the 
nooudbalf  of  tbeSdcentwy.  But  very  liltJe  ia  known 
°f  the  hiitory  of  hia  life.  He  suffered  martTRbm  dor- 
lag  the  peiaecntiDus  undei  the  emperor  AureKua  (276), 
tiid  is  oammenwrated  in  the  Roman  Church  July  B.— 
rdlaBaat,irjiiutni£c<:U>.vi^iv;  Hoefer,  A'lwr.  fiMff. 
CMnlt,  xxT,  »48. 

IraUKiu,  St.,  amlber  martyr,  waa  bishop  of  Sir- 
■uom  (now  Sinniah,  a  Hungarian  village),  bis  native 
mnnry,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  4th  century.    Many 


Ite  coootr?,  Probua,  who,  tto  doi^  acted  under  instnie- 
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noonce  Chtutianlty,  but,  all  proving  futile,  he  waa  at 
last  beheaded,  afker  baring  been  subjected  to  various  toi- 
tuna,  Though  but  liitie  ia  known  oS  thia  Irennis'a  per- 
sonal history,  it  is  evident,  from  tbe  efforta  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  secure  bis  adbceian  to  the  heathen  piKtiow, 
that  be  waa  a  man  of  great  influence.  Tbe  dale  of  hia 
death  Li  not  accurately  known.  Some  think  it  to  be 
Haicfa  S6,  the  day  oo  which  hia  death  i*  oommemoo- 
ted  by  Romaniata;  others  put  it  April  6,  A.D.  304. 
See  Hoefer,  JVon>.  Biog.  GiairaU,  xxr,  948 1  Ceillier, 
Bin.  da  okAMfr.  iii,S7;  Butler,  Zuw  o/l*e  aaiiilt, 
iii,  661  sq. ;  ReiU-E»aaop.f.  d.  KatiaL  DaUiMmi,  v, 
716  aq. 

Iienmia,  bishop  or  Ttrk,  floorisbcd  in  tiie  SiM  balf 
of  the  6th  century.  He  was  originally  a  count  of  the 
emjHre,  and  flrat  took  part  in  ecdesxaatiral  affairs  at  the 
Council  of  Ephefas,A.D.4fil,  where  be  represented  the 
emperoT  Tbeiidaeius  as  aiMatant  to  Candidiua,  to  settle 
the  cnnlroveFsy  between  Cyril  and  Nestoriua,  and  their 
ieepe«tiTe  followera.  Both  he  and  Candidiua  favored 
Neelorins,  and,  failing  to  prevent  bia  eondemnatian  at 
the  council,  dill  Iheii  utnKiM,oo  their  retain  to  court,  to 
counteract  on  the  emperor's  mind  the  influefMe  and  de- 
cision of  Ibe  Cyrillians  against  Nealoriua.  For  a  time 
they  succeeded  well,  aa  thdr  repreaentatians  "  bore  on 
tbeirvery  face  the  impr«<*of  trath."  But  the  Cvrillian 
party  predominating,  and  John,  the  aecietary  of  Cyril, 
appearing  himaelf  at  conn  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
Iremens  and  Candidiua,  the  feeble  sovereign  waa  toon 
turned  in  favor  of  the  CyriUian  party,  and  Irenmi  him- 
self was  banished  fhirn  the  ootin  about  A.D.  436.  He 
at  once  liel4Mk  himself  to  hia  friends,  the  Oriental  bidi- 
opa,  and  by  them  waa  raiaed  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyre  in 
444.  The  emperoroow  issued  an  edict  OMdemning  the 
Neatorians,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  onleied  that  Ireniras 
should  be  ciepoaed  from  the  l^bopric,  and  deprived  of 
hia  clerical  character.  In  448  the  sentence  was  finally 
executed.  After  his  retiiement  Irencus  wrote  a  histiny 
of  the  KeMorian  Mrug^e,  under  the  title  of  Trayadia 
MH  Caumaitaru  ik  rtbiii  ia  Spado  Ephaiiia  ac  ia  Ori- 
tMe  paliM.  The  original,  which  was  vrritten  in  Greek, 
ia  lost,  and  only  parts  of  it  remain  to  us  in  a  L^tin  trans- 
lation pobliahed  by  Chiialian  Lopna,  under  the  inaccu- 
rate title  of  Variorwn  Patmrt  F.piMtola  ad  Concilbim 
f/uksnun  jMiYiwarii  (Louv.  1682).  See  Hansi,  5ocr. 
CoiKiLNtK.Coll/fl.v,4\7,-Zl;  Tillemont,  if^iK  £iWJ). 
xiv  i  Cave,  Bit.  l.ia.  ub.  ann.  444 1  Hoefer,  yoav.  Biog. 
Gin.  xxr,  »49 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hin.  ii,  468  sq. 

IrsnaniB,  a  pneudonym  fat  the  celebrated  Church 
historian  JtmrJtti  Kari.  Ludwio  Gnouojin  (q.  v.). 

Irttiumia,  Clulltopb,  one  of  the  most  lealou*  de- 
feodanla  of  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Flacians,  was  bom  at 
Scbweiduitj,nearthemiddlenfthe  IStheentnrv.  yirst 
a  deacon  at  Aacheraleben,  be  was  afterwaida  called  to 
Kialeben  as  regular  paster,  and  flnally  appointed  oooM 
preacher  at  Weimar.  Aeeuaed  of  favoring  Ibe  views  of 
Fladus,  a  conaistent  though  mocb  persecuted  follower 
of  Luther,  he  waa,  with  other  pnmineiit  pieacbera  guilty 
of  tbe  same  failing,  dismisaed  fVom  hii  pontion  in  1673. 
He  now  removed  la  Austria,  when  he  pobUshed  in  1681 
a  pamphlet  against  the  Brst  article  of  tbe  Cowordwa- 
forwtd,  under  the  title  of  ChriMoph  Inmii  Hxamm  d 
fnfni  ArtikrU  a.d.  Wirbtt-Grilta  i.  d.  nnim  CoMorH- 
mbadivimder  EritSitif.  The  date  of  hia  dealb  is  not 
knowntons.    See  AachbBeh,Kin:Afli-£«i.ii,781.    See 

lT«imua,  Falkovaki,  a  learned  Runian  priest, 
waa  bom  Hay  28, 1762.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  I^tin,  French,  and  flerman,  then  went  to 
Hungary  to  study  phikiei^hy,  history,  and  mathematics. 
He  was  married,  but  his  great  merits  caused  him  to 
be  ^)fioisted  bishop,  although,  according  to  the  gener- 
al nilea  of  tbe  (ireek  Church,  marriage  is  a  bar  to  a 
candidate  fw  Ibis  ofBce.  He  died  April  19, 1823.  Ire- 
naoB  wrote  Chrtmologit  tedaiattiqat  (Moscow,  1797) : 
—CkriMimm,  onJutdaxa  dagmalie^fobmiat  TIttebfia 
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now,  Ifnt,  2  vols.  Svu),  uid  cataaea- 
•h  on  Piul'i  Einatln  tu  the  Konuuu  and  to  the  Ga- 
UcUna  (Kief,  1806,  2  voLb.  8vo).  See  Ciaguin,  De  la 
ThieLdimtFEfflUeJliitK  {Pi. l»S7), p. 6a.     (J.N.  P.) 

Irsimaa,  Kl«m«iitl«vskl,  ■  very  able  Kusaao 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Klemealief  (Tladimic  dittrict) 
in  1760.  Of  hu  eaily  hinory  but  Utile  ii  known  to  oa. 
He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  great  aavant,  and  held 
the  biihopric  of  Tvar,  and,  laui,  the  aichbiahopric  of 
Flkof,  WMl  died  at  Sl.Petenburg  April  H,  181S.  Of 
oouna  he  belonged  to  the  monutlc  oria  of  the  Rono- 
Gnek  Church,  for,  ai  ia  well  known,  the  higha  ecclen- 
aatical  office*  of  Kuaaia  an  acceaaible  wily  lo  inooastic 
unten  (ompare  Eckardt,  JfodersAuwia).  Aichbiabop 
licoaua  wrote  Cotunailana  on  tM  Tvtlvt  minor  Prvpi- 
tti.—Sl.Paafi  EpiUtt  lo  lit  Aommu  <mi  to  tht  He- 
trexw.-— and  also  published  aome  ofhia  eennona,  deliv- 
ered before  the  royal  hoiuehtda  at  St. Petenburg  (I'M). 
He  likewin  tnmaUIed  into  Buauau  the  writinga  of  aer- 
nal  of  the  Church  fathaa,  and  caidinal  Bellarmine's 
CommfBlaij  on  Ike  Ptatmt  (Hoacow,  1S07,  3  vola.  U«) ; 
and  two  other  works  on  aac;eliiin  |  "  " 
Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  GMralt,  xxr, 

IrdnA  {Eipijvri,  Praa),  empraa 
and  one  ome  mo«  extiaoidinaiy,  though  connpt  cliar- 
acten  of  the  Byzanltne  cmpim 
■bout  A.D.  72b.  An  oiphan,  17  yeara  of  age,  without 
any  rortune  except  her  beauty  and  talent*,  abe  exdtad 
the  admintian  oT  the  than  reigning  emperor,  Leo  TV, 
and  in  A.D.  T69  became  his  lawful  wile.  Her  love  fo 
power,  it  i*  laid,  caused  her  to  commit  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, Ibr  hei  hneband,  who  died  in  7S0,  i*  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  poisoned  by  her.  During  his  reign 
ibe  had  acquired  not  only  tfae  love,  but  alao  ibe  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  and  in  his  testament  he  declaral 
her  *^  empreie  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  thi 
■on  Con>lantineVI,"whoviiB,  at  the  decease  of  Leo  I 
Nil/  ten  jean  of  age.  Educated  in  the  wonhip  of  im- 
ages, she  was  herwlf  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  icraio- 
claala,  who  held  away  duiiog  the  reign  of  her  husband, 
and  who,  even  at  one  time,  had  eauaed  her  banishment 
from  his  court  on  account  of  her  secret  worship  of  images, 
and  her  conaiuracie*  with  image-wonhipper*  against 

name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  moM  seriously  under- 
took the  ruin  of  the  ieoaoclasta,  and  the  firet  step  of 
her  futuie  persecution  was  a  general  edict  fur  liberty 

iand  images  were  exposed  to  public  veneration ;  a  tlK 
aandlej^ds  were  invented  or  their  sulTeringa  andmii 
eles.    As  opportunities  occurred  by  death  or  removal, 
the  episcopal  seats  were  judicially  dQed;  the  most  ei 
competilora  for  earthly  or  celestial  favor  anticipated 
flattered  the  fudgment  of  their  sovereign;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  her  secretary,  Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  Ori- 
ental Chunh."    But  the  decreet  of  a  general  council 
could  only  be  repealed  etTectually  by  aamilar 
and  10  Ibis  end  she  convened  a  council  of  t 
Constantinople,  A.D.  786.     By  this  time,  hov 
people  and  the  array  had  leamed  to  abhor  the  wnrahip 
of  images  in  fJace  of  the  true  <]od,aiid  the  oounci" 
apposed  by  a  mob,  assisted  by  the  tmops.  and 
driven  from  the  capitaL    Thia  by  no  means  intimidated 
Itcne  in  her  marked  coune.     She  had  determined 
the  reintroduction  ofimage-worsbipand  the  extirpation 
of  ail  ieonoclaau,  and  well  did  her  leal  for  the  restoi 
tion  of  this  gmas  supentitioo  deserve  to  be  rewarded 
the  Church  (Greek)  with  a  saintship  (which  the  still 
occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar).    A  second  council  wi 
convened  only  a  year  afl«r  the  drat  had  been  broken  up, 
but  this  time  at  Nice.     "No  more  than  18  days  were 
allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  important  work ; 
the  icoiiodait«  appeared  not  at  judges,  but 
or  penitent* ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  tl' 
pope  Adrian  and  the  Eastern  paliiaieba,  the  decrees 
were  framed  by  the  preaident  Taraaina,  and  iMifled  by 
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the  aeelamationaandtabamptioiiaofUObiabopa.  Tbef 
nnanimooaly  {aonounced  that  the  woiahip  of  imagaa  ia 
agreeable  to  ttmpture  and  reason,  to  tbc  blhci*  aad 
tola  of  the  Church ;  but  tbey  hesitate  wbatbcr  that 
ihip  be  relative  or  direct ;  whether  the  godhead  bbiI 
the  figure  of  Christ  lie  entitled  to  the  same  mode  efado- 
L     Of  this  second  Nioeoe  Council  the  acta  are  atiH 


supemitica  and  igno- 
rance, of  falsehood  and  folly"  (Gibbon,  J>rW^  md  Fatt 
t/llitIiommi:npirr,v,a7Ki.).  Heanwhilr,  bovarB, 
the  young  empeior  was  attaining  the  matvrity  ofsaB- 
'  .  oke  beeame  mete  gtievons:  aMd 
he  batened  to  the  favorites  o(  hia  own  age,  who  ahand 
his  pkMurea,  and  were  ambitioas  of  diaring  his  powec' 
But  Irene  was  by  no  means  ready  lo  concede  to  ber  aoo 
the  power  which  she  preferred  to  hold  in  her  own  hand, 
and,  ever  vigilant,  alie  toon  penetrated  the  d(«gna  of 
her  son.  At  a  conaeqmncc,  there  ame  at  coait  two 
bctiona.  The  young  and  the  vigorous  gathered  aronnd 
the  heir  presumptive,  and  in  790  he  actnallr  aocceeded 
in  amuning  himself  the  government  of  albita.  AsCoo- 
■tantine  VI  he  became  the  lawful  emperar  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  tolitnde  and 
lepoaa.  "  But  her  haughty  qiirit  caDdeacended  lo  tb« 
arts  of  diarimnlation :  she  flatleied  the  bisbope  and  at- 
:hi,  revived  the  filial  underness  of  the  prince,  re- 
1  his  credulity.    Tla 


S|nrit:  but  hi*  education  had  hem  atudjously  ne^eOed; 
and  the  amtntioas  nxitbcr  now  exposed  to  tbe  poUtc 
censure  the  vices  which  she  herstlf  had  nooristwd,  md 
tbe  acticos  which  she  herself  had  Hnvlly  advWd.* 
Ueanwhile  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  a 
against  Constantine,  and  only  reached  bis  e 
he  knew  it  to  be  impoanUe  for  him  u 
aiat-  In  haite  he  fled  finm  the  capital.  But  his  owm 
guards  evtn  had  been  bought  in  the  intereeta  of  Ird^ 
and  the  empeior  was  teitied  b^  them  on  the  Aulic 
ahore,  and  trtntpotled  back  to  Ginstantinople  to  Ibe 
porphvry  apartment  of  tbe  palace  where  hr  had  Erst 
teen  the  light.  "  In  the  mind  of  Irene  ambitioa  had 
ttifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  natnter  aitd 
it  was  dcCTced,  in  a  bkiody  council  which  abe  bad 
assembled,  that  Constintine  must  by  soine  means  be 
forever  rendeicd  bicapabte  of  assuming  the  goven»> 
ment  himaelf-  While  asleep  m  his  bed,  the  birelingt  of 
Irene  entered  tbe  room  of  the  prince  and  rtabbed  tbor 
daggen  with  violence  and  precipitation  iolo  bis  eyea, 
depriving  him  not  oidy  of  his  eyesight,  but  rendering 
hit  life  even  critical.  As  if  this  crime  were  in  itnrif  not 
tufficlenlly  great,  the  youlh  was  even  drprivnl  of  his 
liberty  when  it  was  found  that  be  had  eurvived  the  fa- 
tal stroke,  and  confined  In  a  dungeon,  wbeir  be  was  left 
to  pine  away.  Thus  the  imnatural  mother,  guilty  itf  a 
dime  unparalleled  in  the  liittoiy  of  crime*,  secured  fcr 
herself  the  reins  of  govemmrnL  But  still  IreiM  wa* 
not  free  from  anxietiet.  Though  tbe  paniabnient  wbiA 
her  crime  deserved  did  not  imniedialely  fbUow  Ibe  bloody 
deed,  it  yet  came  surely.  Her  two  favorites,  Stauraiiia 
andjEtiut,  whom  tbe  bad  raised,  enriched,  and  intiiWed 
with  the  first  digmties  of  the  empire,  were  cooataotly 
embrtdkd  with  each  other,  and  their  jeaknain  ooly 
ccaied  with  the  doth  of  Ibe  former,  A.D.  800.  In  cr- 
der  to  lecure  her  possession  of  the  throne,  she  tooglit 
a  marriage  with  Charlemagne;  but  the  Frank  eiupeiia 
bad  evidently  no  relish  for  a  woman  who  bad  commit- 
ted to  many  ninKs,  and  tbe  scheme  pn>ved  abortive; 
Two  year*  later,  her  treasurer,  Nicephona,  TebtSid 
agtintt  her,  and,  suddenly  seiiing  her  person,  banisbed 
her  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  was  forced  to  wfin 
lor  a  livelihood.  Here  she  died  of  giief,  AJ>.  808-  See 
IcoiroCLAm.     (J.H.W.) 

Irenloal  Theolo^  ia  a  i«rm  (from  ilpqv^.proa} 
nsed  to  deeignale  the  an  or  science  of  conciliating  any 
dilTerenees  which  arise  in  religion  and  in  the  Clinrch 
fnnn  one-eidad  theoriea  w  misapptehendrm.  Making 
peace  Impliea  a  previous  warfare,  hence  iiBiial  tbeoloEr 
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li  Amij  allied  to  polnaki  (q.  v.),  which,  in  In  true 
dunetcr,  should  be  but  m  Uiu^le  for  pcAce.  For  the 
lirliaitof  rijt  ••p'lytK-  "T  "bond  of  peace"  (E[*.iv  "' 

■■  '"   ■    '     (,  and  the  a*T(Snini'  Iv  Ayi 
'"ph.  ir,  15),  cont 
)e  aepanited.    Hence 
ve  find  in  the  Chrutian  Chorch,  from  her  eariiest  dtjt 
■p  10  our  own  tini«i,  uleoipU  to  •ecuie  peace  and  anitj 
bj  conciliating  all  diflerences  and  by  reuntting  tho 
vbo  had  >epamM  fma  each  other.     Such  wu  parti 
niulr  the  case  when  ■chinwoccuTTed  first  between  the 
Liiia  and  the  (ireek  churches,  then  between  the  Rom- 
■h  and  the  ProteUant,  and,  again,  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Kefomied.     Irenical  aitempta  accompanied 
each  of  these  aeparationi,  as  ia  evini^  by  the  large 
munber  of  works  know  '      '  "  •     -^ 

etc    But  the  Ubor  of 
•nne  call  them,  the  angela  of  peace  npon  earth,  ia 
ptofmuidly,  »  quictljr,  and  unoetentationslj  done,  l\ 
Ibe  gBmal  mase  of  prufeeaiona]  theolc^ians  hardly  be- 
oooie  aware  of  iu    Ai  a  regular  science,  however,  or 
ayWHBatir  theoiy,  thtae  efforta  at  peaceful  a^creenient 
no  the  pointa  of  iti (Terence  could  onlyqiring  fnim  a  well 
deSned  and  developed  atate  of  Chnatian  doctrine,  and 
ChriMian  life  and  ita  theory.    Hence  ireniol  theology 
■a  oomparatirely  modem,  and  ila  aynem  but  Utile  rte- 
•doped  aa  yet.     No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
Uw  wniu  of  the  apoluglats,  apnatles,  and  falhe^^  and 
down  through  a  long  aeriea  oif  eccltniaitical  wridnga, 
and  particularly  in  (how  of  the  myatica  and  pioua 
eetica,  there   are    many   pacificatory  elemeiila   wh 
might  lerre  aa  maleriai  fur  an  irenical  ayelem.     A 
ih*  Reformation  we  find  anch  fngmenta  «de  by  t 
with  the  moat  violent  polemical  worlta.     We  might 
■eatian  in  thii  connection  Kraamna  {Ik  '" 

«■  femmrrSa),  (Jeorge  Wicel,  H.  Caaaandi 
benhw  Helancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  etc  It  waa  againat 
•M  of  theae  peace-make™,  David  Paneas  (t  1816)  that 
Leonhatd  Hutter  wmte  hii  /mWran  cm  CAriirianuni 
(ta  ediL  Roatoek,  1819),  in  which,  however,  he  admita 
that  the  attainment  of  ultimate  unity  and  peace  is  pit>b- 
ImiatieaL  Among  the  most  active  in  the  cause  of 
Bnon  we  Hod,  in  the  Reformed  Chnrch,  Hugo  (Irotiua 
[t  ie4&),and,in  the  Lutheran,  George  Calixtus  (t  I6S8). 
The  Jeauila,  however,  managed  lo  interfere  in  all  Iheee 
Ulerapts,  and  to  render  them  abortive  by  propoeing  ao- 
pUadcal  and  imposaible  basea  of  union.  On  the  other 
haad,  untimely  piopaationa  on  both  udes,  dictated 
other  by  fear  or  worldly  motivea,  Ihnw  discredit  on 
Ih*  cause  itself.  It  was  now  decried  a>  Babelianiam, 
SamariuntatD,  neatralism,  syncretiam,  etc  Still  there 
ontioued  to  qipear  pcnona  who  believed  in  the  pos- 
^biKly  of  union,  and  labored  lealouBly  («  it.  Among 
thai  were  John  FaMdos  of  Hehnaladt  (t  17M),  a  di*- 
ogile  of  Calixlua,  and  the  Scotch  divine,  John  Dury,  or 
DansoB  (1630-TH),  who,  knowing  the  relation  between 
the  PrMestant  confoaious,  tabond  with  a  truly  Chtis- 
tiaa  ^lirit  to  secure  this  end.  Hia  principal  work.  Irm- 
innui  tmaataum  ProJi-omHi  (Amatelod.  1662,  «to),  ia 
bitsetfaaort  of  irenical  theory,  as  it  treats  of  the  man- 
Btr  of  removiug  the  obstacles  to  union,  of  the  grounda 
vfldent  lot  evaiq^ical  unity,  of  the  causes  and  means 
1^  leligioos  reconciliation,  and  of  the  true  method  of  ae- 
aanpluhing  that  reault.  Similar  works,  like  the  ria 
aJ  paam,  etc,  appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
*l«>,lhaaghtiotsonumerODSly,intheLotheran.  Among 
^  Rimaaista  even,  we  And  some  earnest  peace-makera, 
•*  their  efbrta  met  with  little  aacceaa.  Among  the 
^  ptoouiient  waa  the  Spaniard,  Chtistophcr  Koja  de 
bishop  in  Austria  in  1668 ;  he  made 
ja  reconciling  the  churches,  and  was 

d  by  the  emperor  Leopold  ajid  pope  Inno- 
la  afterwarda  disowned  by  the  latter,  and 

waa  obliged  

■    0  his 
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advocate  of  unity  in  Lribnitx.  Correqiondence  was  ba> 
gun  with  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  and  Leibnili  wiots 
a  very  ingenious  Syifnan  Tttologur,  which  was  only 
published  in  1819,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  German 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Loreni  DOller  (Msyence,  IHiO), 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Leibnitz  was  at 
heart  a  Romanist.  This  brought  an  answer  of  (i.  £ 
Schulie,  l/rbtr  die  Eoidrdeng  dot  Uilmilt  m  KalkolU 
gneam  (Getting.  1H27).  The  n^otitfions  in  the  mean 
time  proved  unsuccesful,  snd  matters  remained  un- 
changed; but  sliU  the  irenical  tendei>cy  wss  clearly 
gaining  ground.  Soon  afler  the  impulse  towards  a  liv- 
ing faith  given  by  Spener  and  his  school,  there  a;^aied 
a  large  number  of  works  for  and  against  the  union  of 
the  Pmteslant  churchca,  which  Anally  led,  in  Prueaia, 
to  some  practical  reeolla.  Theae^  however,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  here,  our  pteaent  object  bring  only  to  show 
the  devekqiment  of  irenical  lheoh)gy.  John  Christo- 
pher KOcber  (f  1^^  pubhsbed  a  BOUothtea  Ihtolaput 
irmira  (Jenc,  1T64),  which,  thoi^  short,  la  valu^le. 
He  ddnea  irenical  theol^y  (|  8)  as  bdng  "that  part 
of  contfoveraial  theology  which  inqnina  into  tlte  impoft 
of  such  doctrinea  and  religioua  oercfnontes  aa  atbcr 
whole  ecclenaatical  bodiea  or  peiaoaal  membos  oontend 
about,  with  a  view  to  preaerre  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Chnreh  of  God,  or  to  restore  them  to  the  portion 
which  they  flrst  held.'  The  teaiilency  to  unity  now 
giadually  became  mmfonned  into  agoieral  toleration; 
nothing  waa  dooc  towards  the  actual  seltleiDeiit  of  the 


direction  by  the  humanistic  tendency,  and  the  qiiiit  of 
inquiry  into  all  religiaaB  systems.  (On  the  literature' 
of  the  subject  in  that  period,  see  Winer,  UaKOucA  der 
iMtoL  IMrratary.  i,  Sfte-60.)  Aoxmg  the  works  which 
advocated  a  union  of  the  chnrcbea,  bat  rather  from  a 
practical  than  a  saentiAc  pr4nt  of  view,  are  to  be  mflo- 
lioned  Aral  those  c^  Joseph  Planck  (t  1888)  and  Har* 
heineke  (f  1845) ;  then  thoae  of  J.  A.  Stark  (f  1816); 
Theoduls  Gastmahl,  the  crypto  -  catholic  Proteataot 
court-preacher  of  Darmstadt  (Tih  edit.  1838,  8ro)  t  the 
Chritmdie  llmohim  of  Dr.  C.  F.  U^hme  (Halle,  1897) ; 
and  IdetK  ii.  d.  nami  Zaiammailimg  r.  (^faaienimBt- 
gmg  u.  GtaMiautviigit%  n  d.  Emmgtt.  Kirckt,  by  Dan- 
iel of  Coloeue  (LeiptiK.  1833). 

In  Germany,  Harheincke,  who,  in  imitation  of 
IManck,  Iraosformed  symbolics  into  a  cocapariaon  of  the 
(UKerent  Chrutian  confeaaiDnB,  greatly  advanced  the 
real  scientific  character  of  iremcal  theology,  partly  aa 
the  general  onion  of  the  churches,  partly  aa  that  of  the 
different  confeseionB.  The  aame  Sfurit,  though  Joined 
to  much  partiality,  pervadea  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sfwimlik  of  Adam  Hbhler,  and  in  a  more  liberal  tone 
Leopold  Schmid'a  Gait  ia  KatAolieiimut  odir  Grundlc- 
•pmg  drr  cArutAcAcn  Iraiik  (1848).  On  the  contrary, 
such  works  as  Dr.  F.  A-  Staudenmaier's  (t  18fi6)  Zum 
rfligidKnFnedmd.ZnkMnfl  (1846,!  v(ds.8vo)  disfigure 
Proteetanliam  to  such  an  ejlent,  and  ate  written  in  so 
illiberal  a  tone,  that.  If  anch  were  more  abundant,  Ihey 
would  kindle  again  the  fleroeat  strife.  Yet  tlie  scicnllflc 
basis  of  religioua  and  denominational  peace  has  made 
much  progteB  since  Schleiermacher  gave  a  scientific 
development  to  polemics  and  apok^tics.  This  ia  esp^ 
daily  evident  in  J.  Pelet  Lange's  CliriitSdu  Dogmatik, 
the  third  part  of  which  (Heidelberg,  1BG2)  contains  a 
clever  sketch  of  practical  dogmatics,  or  of  polemics  and 
irenical  theology.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  province 
of  irenical  theology  lo  bring  out  of  the  different  relig- 
ious opinions  those  which  cinacide  with  the  Christian 
dogma,  to  free  them  from  all  enois  and  excesses,  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  life  and  consciousncn  of  the  Church, 
or  tu  submit  them  to  the  Christian  dogtnaa  (§  5).  It 
has  therefore  lo  search  out  the  hidden  efforts  of  truth  in 
all  religious  manifestationa.  Alt  distortions  of  truth  are 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  original  tnth-  Irenical 
theology  is  again  divided  into  tirmrtifani,  i  a.  an  expo- 
sition of  the  struggles  of  tmtb  and  of  the  meana  of  as- 
'   '  g it;  and (»fKrcfr,ie.an expoaitianof theorganie 
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fiMntkHi  and  development  of  truth  in  hamuiity  until 
the  completion  of  Oiq  Chinch.  Sin,  however,  will  b1- 
ntya  remain  ui  obeUde  to  kbulule  pe*ce  till  it  ia  final- 
If  abolighod  in  the  kingdom  ot  God.  For  this  we  muu 
prepare  ourselves  by  adhering  to  Meldenius'a  maxim : 
"In  neceeaariis  uniLaa,  in  non  nec«aurii>  libeitaa,  in 
utriHiae  caritaa."  See  Dr.  F.  J.  LUcke,  Udirr  d.Alttr 
diaa  tircUicAat  FHtdeai^ncka  (Giitt.  IBSO}.— Hei^ 
log,  Reai-KKeiUopHiii/,  vii,  60 ;  Encb  u.  Giubec'i  Eacy- 
Uo/uidK,  ii,  23. 

Ir-lui-H<tiB,  ID  the  A.  Yen.  "  The  Citt  or  Db- 
antUCTiOH"  (O'lrrn  T'S,  Ir-lta-lu'ra,  v.  r.  rr-ia-c*e'~ 
«»r  O^™?  ■'■'?  i  Sept,  "AxfpVc,  Vulg.  Cieiai  aolU), 
the  nam*  or  appellation  or  a  dtj  in  Egypt,  nten^ned 
only  in  laa.  xix,  1^  The  reading  Dnn,  f/em,  i*  thai 
oT  moM  USS^  the  Syr.,  Aq.,  and  Tbloi-^  the  other 
reading,  O^n,  C/ttrtt,  is  aupported  by  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  fonn,  by  Symm.,  who  liaa  iruAic  ^i'du,  and  Che 
Vidg.  Qeaenina  (T'AMnar.  p.S91,  a;  62!)  '  ' 
latter  reading.  There  are  varioL 
■ball  first  lalie  those  thM  treat  it  u  a  proper  name,  then 
tlioae  that  auppou  it  to  be  an  apprllalion  iwd  bf  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  "  Tit  dig  qftht  Sub,"  a  trandation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian aacred  name  of  Heliopolin,  genenlly  called  in  the 
BiUe  On,  the  Hebnw  form  of  iu  dvil  name  AN  [see 
On],  and  once  BrUi-thrmetk,  "the  houae  of  the  nin" 
(Jer.  iliii,  IS),  a  more  litenl  CraiislaCion  than  this  snp- 
poaed  one  of  Che  sacred  nam&    See  Bcth-siiiiu 
This  explanation,  however,  is  highly  improbable, 
we  find  elsewhere  both  the  saixed  and  the  civil  names 
of  lleliopolis,  so  Chat  a  third  name,  merely  a  variety  of 
the  Hehifiw  rendering  of  the  sacred  name,  is  veiy  n 
likely.     The  name  i/flfcjAnwM  ia,  moreover,  a  mi 
literal  tranalation  in  ica  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  nai 
than  this  suj^Hned  one.    It  may  be  remaiked,  bower 
■a  Co  the  last  part  of  the  word,  that  one  of  the  towns 
Palealine  called  Beth-shemesli,  a  Cown  of  the  LeviUa 
thebordersof  Judab  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  aMou 
Herea,  0:;n-irT  (Judg.  i,  86),  so  that  the  two  nam 
as  qqitied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of  wonhip,  might 
probably  be  interchangeable.    Sec  Hekks. 

%  "  Tit  ciln  Hem,"  a  transcription  in  the  last  part 
of  the  word  of  tbe  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
Ha-ka,  "  the  abode  (liter.  "  house")  of  the  sun."  This 
expbnatioa.  however,  would  neceeaitate  Che 
the  article. 

5.  Jerome  supposes  C^n  to  be  equivalent  to  ffi'^D, 
"a  potaberd,"  and  to  be  a  name  of  cha  town  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ottrarini,  'Oorpanv^  ("earthen'^.  Akin 
with  this  is  Che  view  of  others  (see  Aleiander  ad  loc), 
who  suppose  Chst  reference  is  made  Co  Tahpnua,  the 
brick-kcliH  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xliii, 

•)• 

4.  "  A  eilg  preientd,'  meaning  that  one  oT  the  live 
cities  menCioned  should  be  preserved.  Ge«niua,  who 
propoaea  this  conaCruction,  if  the  last  half  of  tbe  word 
be  not  part  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  place,  comparta  tl 
able  cAarofo,  "he  guarded,  kept,  preserved,''  et 
may  be  remaiked  chat  tbe  word  Hereb  or  Hrbh, 
cient  Egyptian,  probably  signifies  "  a  guardian.'  This 
rendering  of  Geeenius  is,  bowever,  merely  conjectural 
and  has  hardly  been  adopted  by  any  other  leading  io- 

6.  The  ordinary  rendering. "  a  dtg  dntn^/ni,"  lit.  "  ■ 
city  ofdeatnction;"  in  the  A.V."thB  city  of  destruction,' 
meaning  that  one  of  Ihe  five  cities  mentioned  should  be 
destroyed,  according  to  iHiah's  idiom. 
that  the  prophet  retcrt  Co  five  greaC  si 
Egypt  when  be  says,  "In  thst  day  el 
tbe  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan ;"  but 
they  cannot  afpee  as  to  what  these  cities  are.  Oihem 
BUppoBB  Chat  by  _five  a  round  numbei 
others  tbink  that  some  proportional  number  is  referred 
to— Bre  out  oC  20,000,  or  five  out  of  1000.    CUvin  '      - 
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prets  the  passage  as  meaning  five  ont  of  BX—Jkt  pn»- 
feasing  Che  true  religion,  and  one  rejecting  it ;  and  that 
one  it  hence  called  "  City  uf  deMruetioo,"  which  is  not 
its  proper  name,  iniC  a  description  iodicaCive  of  ita  doooL 
Egypt  and  Echiopia  were  Chen  eitbei  under  a  joint  nila 
or  under  an  Ethiopian  sovereign.  We  can,  cbovftm, 
understand  Che  coonecCion  of  the  three  subjects  com- 
prised in  this  and  the  adjoining  chapters.  Qiap.  x*iii 
's  a  prophecy  against  the  Ethiopians,  lix  is  the  Borden 
if  Egypt,  and  xx,  delivered  in  tho  year  of  the  capture 
of  Ashdod  by  Tartan,  thiL,  general  of  Sargon.  predicts 
tbe  leading  eapcive  of  the  Egj-ptians  and  EthiofOMiia, 
probably  the  garrison  of  that  great  Mroogbold.  aa  ■ 
warning  to  Che  Israelites  who  tnisCed  in  them  for  aid. 
Chap,  xviii  ends  wich  an  indication  of  Che  time  to  which 
it  rd^s,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians— as  we  underMand 
the  passage— as  sending  "  a  pmcni"  "  to  the  place  of 
thenameoftheLordof  hosts,  tbe  Mount  Zioo"  (va.7). 
If  this  be  taken  in  a  proper  and  not  a  cnpical  sense,  it 
would  refer  to  the  conveinon  of  Ethiopians  hy  ihe 
preaching  of  the  law  while  tbe  Temple  yet  stood.  That 
such  had  been  tbo  case  before  the  Goqiel  was  preacbcd 
is  evident  from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  <t  qneai 
Candace,  wbom  Philip  met  on  bis  return  hooieward  tnma 
worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to  Chrinianj^ 
(Acts  viii,  26-89).  Tbe  Burden  of  Egypt  eeems  to  posot 
to  tbe  times  of  the  Persian  and  Git)^  doauuans  over 
chat  country.  The  civil  war  agreea  with  the  troabica 
of  Che  Dodecarchy,  Chen  we  read  of  a  time  of  hitt^  ofK 
presaian  by  "  a  cruel  lord  and  [or  "even"]  a  fierce  king," 
probably  pointing  to  the  PeiNao  conqoctts  and  role, 
and  spedally  to  Cambjses,  or  Camhyses  and  Ochus,  aad 
then  ofthe  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea  j  oompaie  si, 
I G),  and  the  river,  and  canals,  of  the  dnlnctioD  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fisher*  and  work- 
ers in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  an  to  lose 
their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled  with  f««r,  aH 
which  calamitiea  seem  to  have  begun  in  tbe  dtBolalioa 
of  Che  Peraian  rule.  Ic  is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
follows  as  to  the  dread  of  tbe  land  of  Jodab  which  the 
Egyptians  should  feel,  immedialely  preceding  the  moi- 
tion  of  Che  subject  of  Ihe  article :  "  In  that  day  aball 
five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  languge  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  boata;  otM  diall  ba 
called  Ir-ha-herea.  Id  that  day  shall  tboe  be  an  allar 
to  Che  Lord  in  Che  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a 
tnllai  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall 
be  for  a  agn  and  for  a  witoete  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
Che  land  of  EgypC ;  for  they  shall  cry  imCo  the  Lord  !»■ 
cause  of  the  oppreason,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  sav- 
iour, and  a  great  one,  and  be  shall  delirer  them'  (xix, 
la-SO).  The  partial  or  encire  convetuoo  of  Egypt  is 
-  Ened  in  Che  nexC  Cwo  versea  (SI,  33).  Tbe  time 
Greek  dominion,  following  Che  Penian  rule,  lOMj 
nere  oe  planted  Co.  There  was  then  a  great  influx  of 
Jewish  setllen,  and  as  we  know  of  a  Jewish  town,  OnioB, 
and  a  great  Jewish  population  aC  Alexandria,  we  may 
suppose  chac  chere  were  other  U^e  setilemeals.  Thae 
would  "speak  the  language  of  Canaan,"  at  flnt  liteial- 
ly,  aflerwaids  in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  cos- 
toms  of  their  fathem.  The  altar  would  well  conespud 
to  Che  temple  built  by  Onias ;  the  pillar,  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  Ihe  ncvtbem  and 
wnCem  boiden  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  AlexaiKler  would 
be  the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  thsC  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  Ihe  tme  God 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  |Hopbecy  is  to  be 
nndenlood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  caD,  however,  see  ao 
other  time  to  which  it  qipliea,  and  must  suppcae  thst 
Ir-ha-heres  was  one  ofthe  cities  partly  or  wholly  in- 
habited hy  the  Jews  in  Egypt ;  of  Cbeae,  Onion  wis  lbs 
moat  important,  and  to  it  Ihe  rendenng,  "  One  shall  be 
called  a  dty  of  destruction,"  would  apply,  since  it  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  while  Alexandria,  and  pnhapa  the 
other  cities,  yet  stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rtodenng  are  miutti 
cf  verbal  ciitidsm.    See  Isaiah. 
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b-bun-Mflaoh  (t'ibh  i^s,  eiig  o/dit  Mtt,  k> 
cdkd  pcob.  bom  th«  nit  loeka  Mill  foond  in  thit  vidn- 
itj;  Sept.  i>  tdXic  rwr  sUv.Vulf;.  cmbu  talii,  Aoth. 
Tea.  "City  of  Salt"),  ■  dt;  ia  (he  D(«Tt  of  Jndah, 
nniMDed  betmen  Nibdian  and  Eo-gedi  (Josh.  xv,(l!}  i 
pnWily  aitnawd  war  the  •oath-weNem  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Cumpara  tha  "Valley  oT  Sak"  <':!  Sam. viij, 
U;  Pia.bcS). 

b-bat -Tttintuint  (D^iiann  I'^s,  citg  of  lie 

palm,  eo  called  proh,  from  •  palm  grave  in  its  neigh- 
bocboad;  Sept.  irriXic  foiWrni',  or  y  wilAif  riiv  ^n- 
(M'lVulg.  netbupo/nvinui,  Aoth.  Ven. "  dty  of  palm- 
tree*"].  ■  place  Deal  or  identical  with  Jebicho  (Deul. 
uxiv,  3;  Judf.  i,  IS)  iii,  18;  3  Chno.  zxviii,  lb), 
which  DOW,  bowerer,  is  utterly  deatjtate  of  palnt-traea. 
I'ri  (HeU  Iri',  lys,  diittK;  Sept.  Oipi,  Vulg. 
Una),  the  last-named  of  the  flve  aoni  of  Bela,  no  of 
Bsi>uDiii  (1  Chion.  rii,  7).  B.CX  between  1866  and 
ItH.     See  Ik. 

I'KI  ilnappeaniin  the  A.  Ven.  oT  the  Apocrypha  (1 
Eidr.  fiii,  68)  as  toe  name  (Oipiit  v.  r,  Oi'.pf,  Vulg. 
Jant)  of  the  btber  of  the  prieat  Haimoth ;  evidently 
th3  Ubiah  (q.  T.)  of  Eira  vii),  S3. 

Ill'Jall  (Ueh.  ririgak',  rv>«it7%  Mrs  tg  JAokA; 
ftpL,  ZapovtacVtilg.  Jeriat),  soo  of  Shelemiah,  and  a 
oipUin  of  the  ward  at  the  gale  of  Benjamin,  who  ar- 
rotad  the  prophet  Jeremiah  on  the  pretence  that  he 
■u  deiertiug  to  the  Chaldnns  (Jer.  uuTii,  II,  U). 
B.C.bS9. 
Irlab  Cbnroh.  See  IniLAKih 
bmatiaatll,  a  Maine  of  unknown  form  and  elgnlA- 
ODoe,  which  wae  erected  at  Eresbargti,  in  Hessea  or 
Wmtpbalia,  and  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons.  In 
771.  ChailemagDe,  having  conquered  the  country  and 
bcDogfat  the  people  under  suljection,  destroyed  it,  to 
discontiDae  the  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  said  that  he 
fbond  in  the  inaide  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  ulver. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Hildrebeiro  they  show  a  column  of 
grcai  maiMe  which  ii  claimed  to  be  the  colonin  of  Ir- 
BS^ud.  HeeGrimm,/rmflH(rafHa./niw»aCk(Vien- 
as,  1815} :  Von  der  Hagen,  Irmi*,  sriw  SUkU  n.  i.  Wtgt 
(BmLlttl?).— PiereT,rm.£cr.  ix,6«.    (J.M.P.) 

Ir^U'hABh  (;mBny  Ir'aiAatK]  (Ueb.  Ir-Naduuk', 
Vn  *T"S,  ttrpetii  ci/ji;  Sept.  »o\ic  Nn4c,  Vulg.  urii 
Ifaai,  Auth.  Ven.  margin,  "  dty  of  Nahaah"),  a  place 
Imnded  (rebuilt)  by  Tehinnah,  the  eon  of  Eshtoo,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab  (1  Chron.iv.lj).  Schwan  (Po&M. 
p.  IIG)  thinks  it  the  prtKnt  Dir-\aekaM,  one  mile  cMt 
*f  Beth-Jibrin;  pnb.  the  lame  marked  (perh.  in 
rslriy)  Dar-HaAiu  on  Zimmerman's  map,  a  short  dia- 
iBKCDorth-MMofBeit-JibTin.  Tan  de  Velde  lik  ' 
idtotififs  it  with  •■  Dar-Naklua,  a  village  with  ac 
reauin*  eaat  of  BeitnJibrin'   [JfeswiV,  p.  S1S> 

bon  i!>r-iZ.hart^ I  CbMU.'^y)*,panA'i  Or. 
pa(,ljiL firruM).  There  is  not  miKh  mom  to  doubt 
Dk  identity  of  the  tnetal  denoted  by  the  above  teiras. 
TnbatCain  is  ibtjirtl  mmtiotd  smith, "  a  forger  i  ' 
(ty  insnummt  of  iron'  (Gen.  iv,  22).  As  this  mt 
iBdy  fouml  in  ita  native  state,  but  geneially  in  a 
nation  with  oiygen,  the  koowleilge  of  the  art  of  forging 
it,i(hichitaUTibutedloTubal-Cain,arpKeanacqi  ' 
■Ka  with  the  difflcnitiea  that  attend  the  imeltii 
IhiiBWUL  Iroamehsatalempenture  of  about  SO(W> 
fUraihdt,  and  to  pnxluce  this  beat  large  furnaces  sup- 
pbtd  by  a  straig  UaM  of  air  ai«  neceeeary.  But,  how' 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  imagine  ■  knowledge  of  such 
■ndiaocH  at  so  eariy  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certaii 
that  the  ase  of  iron  is  of  eztienie  antiquity,  and  the 
■kctcbce  nme  means  of  oveicoming  the  obetacka  u 
^aaKun  must  have  been  diacovered.  What  the  proceas 
Mj  have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture ;  a  method 
a  empbyed  by  the  natives  of  IniUa,  extremely  aimpli 
■dcf  great  aatu|uity,whieh,ihoBgh  rude,  is  very  elbo- 


raoN  , 

tiva,  and  suggest*  the  poadUlily  of  limilar  knowledge 
early  stage  of  dviliiation  (Ure,  DUl.  A  rli  cmd 

9M,  g,  V.  Steel).  The  smelting  furnacea  of  £tha- 
lia,  dcMribed  I?  Diodorus  (v,  13),  remains  of  which 

xiat  in  that  conntiy,  correapond  roughly  with  the 

m  bloomeriea  (Napier,  MtlaUiirgg  of  Ike  Bitit  p. 
Halleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  the  atidents  were  acquainted  with 

nm.     See  Hrrxi. 

e  mineral  wealth  of  Canaan  is  imlicated  by  dtacrlb- 

paiiage  ftom  which  it  would  seem  that  in  andent  timea 
it  was  a  plentiful  production  of  that  vicinity  (compare 
Job  xxviii,  2),  as  it  is  still  in  Syria,  eapeeially  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon  (Valney's  Trar.  i,  tSB).  Theia  ^ipear 
to  have  been  furnaces  tar  smelting  at  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (DeuL  iv,SO;  oomp,  Hengatenberg,  JAw.  a.^e^ 
p.  19).  Winet,  indeed  (Radv.  s.  v.  Eisen),  understands 
that  the  basalt  which  predominatea  in  the  Hauian 
(Baickbardt,ii,<87)Hthe  materialof  which  C^s  bed- 
stead (Deut.  iii,  II)  waa  made,  as  it  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  But  this  is  doobtf  uL  Ftiny  (xxxvi, 
11),  wbo  ia  quoted  ■*  an  authority,  says,  indeed,  that 


that  iron  was  ever  extiacted  from  it.  The  book  of  Job 
contains  passsgea  which  indicate  that  iron  waa  a  metal 
wdl  known.  Of  tbe  mamwr  of  procuring  it,  ws  leam 
that "  iron  is  taken  from  dust"  (xxviii, !).  Iron  was  pre- 
pared in  sbimdanoe  by  David  for  the  bnilding  of  tbe 
Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii,3),  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  (I  Chron.  xxix,  7).  or,  rather, '' with- 
out weight"  (I  Chron.  xxii,  14).  Working  in  iion  waa 
coDBdeted  a  calling  (!  Clutm.  ii,  7).  See  SxiTii.  In 
Ecclas.  xixviii,  28,  we  luve  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iroD-amitb's  (laa.  xliv,  11)  workshop:  the  smith, 
parched  with  the  smoke  and  beat  of  the  fnmace,  sitting 
beside  his  anvil,  and  coutemplating  the  unwTOUght  iron, 
bis  ears  deafened  with  the  din  of  the  heavy  hammer, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he 
haa  accomplished  bis  task.  The  auperior  hardness  and 
strength  of  inm  above  all  otbei  ■ubatancea  is  alluded  to 
in  Dan.  ii,40;  ita  exceeding  utility,  in  tSr.  xxxiK.81. 
It  was  found  among  tbe  Midianites  (Kumb.  xxxi,  tl), 
and  was  part  of  the  wealth  distributed  among  the  tribes 
at  their  location  in  the  land  (Josh,  xxii,  8). 

Tbe  market  of  Tyre  waa  Bupplied  with  bright  or  pol- 
ished inm  by  the  merchants  OT  Dan  and  Javan  (Eiek. 
Kxvii,  19).  Some,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  render  tbia 
"  wrought  iron :"  so  De  Wette  "  geschmiedetes  Eisen." 
The  Taigum  has"  baim  of  iron,"  which  would  correspond 
with  the  KricAns  of  Pliny  (xxxiv,  41).  But  Kimchl 
(Lex.  a.  V.)  expounds  niSS,  'dsMlit,  as  "  pure  and  pd- 
ished"  (  =  Span.  acdro,  steel),  in  which  be  is  supported 
by  R  SoL  Parchon,  and  by  Ben-Zeh,  who  gives  "  glHrn- 
end'  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  oiSuv  oiSif 
pos,  I'.  vii,47B).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were  GiMce, 
and  not, as  fiochart  iPhabg.ilil)  seems  to  think, snm« 
place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron 
mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of  in  the  decree  of  ^milioa 
PsuluB  (LiiT.  xlv,  29);  but  Bochart  nrges,  as  a  very 
ilTong  argument  in  support  of  his  theory,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Eeekiel's  prophecy,  tbe  Tynans  did  not  depend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  casMa  and  cinnamon,  which 
■re  associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandiM  of  Dan  and 
Javan.hutthatratherthecontiary  was  thccase.    Pliny 


V,  41)  awards  th 


of  Parthu  being  next  in  exceUence.  The  Chslybes  of 
the  Pontos  were  celebrated  »s  worker*  in  iron  in  very 
andent  times  (jEsch.  Prom.  783).  They  were  idcntiOed 
by  Strabo  with  the  Chsldiei  of  his  dsy  (xii,  M9),  and 
the  mines  which  they  worked  were  in  the  mountain* 
skirting  the  sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  Ishor  is 
■uppoeed  tobe  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv,  IS,  as  being  of  su 
perior  quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  ■  ■  ■ 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in 
(•  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overl 
(bmith'a  Dia.  of  Clou.  Gtog.  a.  v.  Chalybea). 


in  existeivce  on  the 


moN 


From  tbe  evlie«t  lime*  wa  meM  with 
Id  iroo  of  the  utmoiiC  variety  (wine  uUdei  or  irhich 

poMd  to  Ik  modem  inventiom).  Thiu  iron  wu  wed 
fat  chiael*  (Dcut.  xxvii,  6),  or  BMiiethiDg  uf  [he  kind ; 
lbraxea(I>eut.xtK,G'.  !2  Kings  vi,  0,6;  Im.x,S4i  eomp. 
Homer,  //.  iv,  185) ;  for  hairon  uid  nwi  (_i  Sun.  xii. 
Bh  lChrQD.xx,S);  for  niila  (1  Cliron.xxii,8),uidUie 
AMenings  a(  tbfc  Temple ;  Ibr  weapons  of  wu  (1  Sun. 
ivii,7;  Job  xx,  24),  (ind  for  wk  chariot*  (Jo»h.  xvii, 
16,18;  Judg.  i,  19;  iv.R,  IB).  The  iMter  were  pUl«d 
or  itudded  with  it,  or  perhajw  armed  with  iron  ieytliM 
>t  the  >xle«,  like  the  cuma  fulcati  of  the  ancient  RO' 
m>na>  Its  usage  in  defenrive  armor  u  implied  in  3 
Sam.  xxiii,  7  (compare  Rev.  ix,  9),  and  ai  a  uTeguard 
in  peace  it  appean  in  fetter*  (Pn.  er,  18),ptiaon  )cat«* 
(Acts  ui,  10), and  ban  of  gate*  or  dour*  (^(.cdi,  16; 
laa.  xir,  3),  a*  well  as  Tor  snrgical  purpote*  (1  Tim.  iv, 
S),  Sheet-iron  waa  used  fur  cooking  oteiwila  (K»k.  it, 
S ;  compare  Lev.  vii,  9),  and  bars  of  hammered  iron  are 
mentioned  in  Job  :t1,  18  (though  here  the  Sept.  pa- 
venelji  render*  oiAjpoc  X'"'"Cr  "caat^ion").  We  have 
also  mention  of  iron  inatTumenU(Nnmb.iixv,7);  bari>- 
•d  irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli,  7) ;  an  iron  htd- 
■tootf  (Deut.  lit,  II };  iron  weights  (abekeli)(l  Sam.  xvil, 
7);  inin  tools(I  VHxiffvi,!:  a  Kings  vi, 6);  horn*  (for 
^mboUcal  use,  1  Kiiigi  xxii,  11);  trees  bound  with 
iron  (Dan.  ir,  1&) ;  gods  of  inm  (Dan.  v,  4),  etc  It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Joaephus,  to  damp 
tbe  iirge  mcks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple 
mount  (^flf.XF,  11,3),  and  by  Heiekiah's  workmen  to 
tuwoQt  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii,  17).  Im- 
ages were  faslaied  in  their  niches  in  later  timei  by  inin 
Inackets  or  damps  (Wisd.  xiii,  15).  Agricultural  im- 
plements were  early  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
Inaty  made  by  Ponena  was  inserted  a  condition  Uke 
that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  PhilistinH,  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricoltural  purposes 
(Pliny,  xxxir,  89).  It  doe*  not  fidlow  ttom  Job  xix, 
!4,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement,  though 
such  may  have  been  the  case  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  I ),  any 
more  than  that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (Jer.  xrii,  I),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron 
and  brass  (Deut.  xxxiii,  36).  Indeed,  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures  that  it  is  dilflcnlt  to  discriminate 
between  its  liural  and  metaphorical  sense.  In  such  |ias- 
sages  as  the  following,  in  which  »"yokt  of  iron"  (Dcut. 
1u<Tiii,4S)  denotes  hard  service;  "a  rod  of  iroD"  (Psa. 
ii,9),  a  stem  government;  "  a  piflar  uf  iron"  { Jer.  i,  18), 
a  strong  support;  "and  Ihrr^itg  mttmmfnlt  of  iron" 
(Amos  i,S),the  means  of  cruel  oppression ;  the  haidneea 
and  heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii,  15)  of  iron  anj  so  deariy  the 
prominent  ideas,  that,  though  it  may  have  been  nsed  for 
the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is  not  of  neces- 
sity indicated.  "The/Hniaoi!  of  iion"(I>suUiv,28;  1 
Kings  viii,  61)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard 
bondage,  as  represented  by  the  aevere  labor  which  st- 
lended  the  operstioD  of  smelting.  Iron  is  alluded  to  in 
the  foDowing  instances ;  Under  the  same  figure,  chas- 
tisement is  denoted  (F.zek.  xxii,  IS,  20,  32) ;  reducing 
the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by  turning  it  into  iron  (Deut. 
3Xviii,2S);  stiength.by  a  bar  of  it  (Job  xl,  IS);  afOic- 
tion,  by  iron  fetter*  (Psa.  ciii,  10) ;  proqierity,  by  giving 
silTer  for  iron  (Isa.  Ix,  17);  politiod  strength  (Dan.  ii, 
S8)  i  obstinacy,  by  an  iron  ^nsw  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii, 
*)  i  gi^vie  Bopematurol  fortitude  to  a  prophet,  making 
him  an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i,  tS);  deetructive  power  of  em- 
pires, by  inn  teeth  (Dan.  vii,  7) ;  deterioration  of  chai^ 


r.  (Jer. 


»;  E»l 


legreat- 


wbich  resemble*  the  idea  of 

burden,  by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ecdna.  xiii,  16) : 

est  obstacles,  by  walls  of  iron  (3  Mace  xi,  bj ;  tne  cer- 

t«Dty  with  which  a  real  enemy  will  ever  show  his  ha- 

tred,by  the  rust  returning  upon  iron  (Ecdubxii,  10). 

Iron  seems  used,  as  by  ths  Hebrew  poets,  metonymically 

for  the  sword  (Ise.  x,  34),  and  so  the  Sept.  underBtanii* 

it,  /i^xoipa.    The  fuUowing  is  **lected  as  a  itoMtffiii 


t  to  inn  (Pn)v,xxTii,I7),''b«n<1inr- 
■lly)  uniteth  iron;  so  a  man  unitctb  llie  counlODaDoa 
if  his  friend,"  gives  statalily  to  his  appearance  by  hia 


It  was  for  a  hmg  time  suppo*ed  that  the  E 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  alluiiiiB^ 
in  tbe  Fentateuch  were  anachraaiima,  as  no  tract*  of  it 
have  been  found  in  their  monuments;  but  in  the  sep^- 
chres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  represented  as  iharpeoing 
thdr  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  tbor 
aprons,  which,  ftom  its  blue  color,  is  pieenmed  to  ba 
BteeL  The  ateel  w(ap<ma  on  the  tomb  of  Raiigsea  Itl 
are  also  painted  blue;  those  of  bronze  being  ted  (Wil- 
kinson, ^  ik  i^.  iii,  £17).  One  inm  mine  only  has  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  anciesU, 
U  is  at  Hamm&mi,  between  the  Nile  and  the  R«d  Sea; 
the  iron  foaad  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of  speca- 
lar  and  red  ore  {ibid,  iii,  346).  That  no  article*  of  inn 
should  have  been  found  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
fsrct  that  it  is  canly  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  moisture.  According  to  Pliny  (uxiv,  43),  it  was 
preserved  by  a  coating  of  while  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid 
lutch,  Ktumen  was  probably  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (xxxv,  62),  The  I^-ptian*  obtained  thdr 
iron  almost  exclusively  from  AsQria  Proper  in  the  form 
of  bricks  or  pigs  (I^yard,  A'tnnvA,  ii,  416).  Specimens 
oTAssj-tian  imn-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were  discm'- 
eiedfayHr.Layard,andarenaw  in  the  British  Maseimi 
{Sm.  and  Bob.  p.  191).  Itnn  weapons  irf' various  kiod* 
were  found  st  NimrAd,  hut  fell  to  piece*  nn  expooBR 
to  the  air.  Some  portions  of  shields  and  airow-beMb 
(•6.  p.  194,  S9G)  were  rescued,  snd  ore  now  in  Ea^ioDd. 
A  pick  of  tbe  same  metal  (ib.  p.  194)  was  also  found,  aa 
wellaBranofa  saw  (p.  196),  and  the  head  of  on  axe 
(p.  as7),  and  remains  of  scale-armor  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  (A't»ep(i,  i,340).  It  was  used  by  the  Em- 
cons  for  ufTensve  weapons,  as  bronze  Air  ddcnnve  ai  - 
mor.  The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and  armw-beada  <d 
copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  hardened  with  an  alky  of 
tin  (layard,  A'tanct,  ii,  41S).  So  in  the  day*  of  Ho- 
mer war-dubs  were  shod  with  iron  (//.  vii,  141);  ar- 
rows were  tipped  with  it  {fL  iv,  133) ;  it  was  used  for 
the  axles  of  chariots  (fl.  v,  723),  for  fetten  (Od,  i,  i04X 
foioiaeand  !>tlls  (/'.  iv,  485 1  Orf.xii,  8,  SI).  Adraa- 
tus  {IL  vi,  4S)  and  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi,  10)  reckmed  it 
among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weaprais  being  kept  in  a 
chest  in  tbe  IreasuTV  with  the  gold  snd  brass  {(U.  zxi, 
61).  In  Od.  i,  lS4,'Menta  tells  Telemachus  that  he  is 
travelling  ftom  Taphos  to  Tamesc  to  procure  brass  in 
exchange  for  iron,  which  Euslathius  lays  was  not  ob- 
tained fhnn  the  mines  of  the  island,  but  was  the  prodnea 
of  piratical  excurrions  (Hillin,  MmniL  Horn.  p.  11&,  9d 
ed.).  Pliny  (xxxiv,  40)  mentions  iron  as  nsed  symbol 
icaily  for  a  statue  of  Hercules  st  Thebes  (comp.  Dstl  ii, 
SS ;  V,  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  tbe  ofTrrings  in 
the  temple  of  Hars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattt* 
the  Lydion  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a  small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  ofChioa,  to 
whom  tbe  oiscoveiy  of  the  art  of  soldering  this  metal  is 
attributed  (Herod,  i,  36).  The  goblet  is  dtwribed  by 
Pauaanias  (x,  16).  From  the  fact  that  Mich  oSisingi 
were  made  to  the  temples,  and  that  Acbilles  gave  *a  a 
priie  of  contest  a  ruddy-shaped  man  of  the  *ame  metal 
(Homer,  !L  xxiii,  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early 
times  iron  was  so  little  known  aa  to  be  greatly  eslcenied 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the  ease  in  tbe  tisM 
ofLycurgus  is  evident,  and  HoncT  attaches  to  it  no  ep- 
ithet which  would  denote  its  prtciotisnc**  (Hillin,  |x 
106).  There  is  reason  to  sui^Kae  that  the  discorery  at 
brass  preceded  that  of  Iran  (Lunt.  v,  139S),  ttengfa 
little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  Hesiod  ofioi 
quotedssdeciBivean  thispoiiit  (Op.((Z>>n,160).  Tbe 
Dactyli  Idn  of  Oete  were  supposed  by  the  aneieiita  to 
have  tbe  merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  (he  jabpor- 
ties  of  iron  (Pliny,  vii,  67  j  Diod.  Sic,  v,  64),  as  the  C>- 
clopea  wen  ssid  to  have  invented  the  iroD-sinilh^  fesgr 
(Pliny,  vii,  67).    Acoording  to  Out  Aiandeliaa  nisiUia 


moN  «i 

tan  wa>  knows  ILQ  1870,  while  Laroher  (Cknmalogii 
iHmd,  p.  GJO)  tHigtu  ■  Mill  culiet  date,  &&  1G87. 
Sm&tkxl. 

I'ron  (Heb.  Yirm;  I'iS^^  platt  of  alamt;  SepL 
'lifmnrj.oae  ortbG''feDCcd''  citiei  of  Xqihuli,  uiHition- 
(d  between  En>huoruidltfigiUl-el(Jt>eh.iii,  SB).  De 
SnW  (S'arral.  ii,  B82)  thinki  it  rniy  be  the  Yanu» 
muked  in  ^mmemun'n  map  aortfa-weflt  of  Silbd,  the 
Yartm  ob«4Tved  by  Dr.  Bobinaan  (new  cd.  of  Bamrdta, 
iiL  ai.  S-2,  not«).  Yu  de  Velde  likewjw  renurlu  UuU 
it  ii  "  now  Karu,  ■  village  of  BeUd  Beihirah.  On 
the  nonh-eait  side  VS  the  place  uc  the  roundatloni  uul 
ether  nmuDs  of  the  UKienl  city'  ( JfcnoiV,  p.  Sffi). 

Iionalds,  Ciilbert,  D.D.,  ■  bishop  in  the  Choich 
eTEnnlind  during  the  period  of  the  Kescontion.  Of 
hii  rarly  history  hut  little  ij  known  lo  ua.  He  wu  the 
reetor  of  ■  amall  church  in  tm  obscure  little  rilUfte  in 
Dofntfhire  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  m  of  Bria- 
lol  itnmediately  after  the  RestoratioiL  Wood  (.llilaii. 
Otim.  iii,  MO)  aaya  of  him  that  he  owed  hia  promodoD 
la  ■  poor  biihopcic  solely  to  hia  great  wealth.  Ha  died 
in  1671 ,  Biiihop  Iionnde  ia  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled TiU  ^uUafA  (Oxrocd,  1637,  «to).  See  Stoughton, 
Etria.  ffiHorj  of  Etf^mi  (Ciiiirei  oflkt  RataraAtiC), 
i,lM. 
Iroquois.     See  Iiidiaiis. 

Ir'peSl  (Hebrew  rirprf/', ixB'n'',  mtorrdbrCodi 
Sept.  Iip^qX),  a  city  in  the  trilw  [>r  Benjamin,  men- 
liooed  between  Kekein  and  Taralah  (Joah.  xriii,  27). 
TV  a»nci>l»cl  name*  only  aSbrd  ■  conjectural  poaition 
nmewhere  in  the  diatrictwest  orjeniaalem,  ponibly  at 
(f-Jfuta/  (Lai.  cfulrUum),  on  a  conical  hill  aboat  half 
way  between  Knloniyeh  (Lat.  coloiiui)  and  Sote  (Bob- 
iann,  Baeardia,  ii,  B»)). 

IrregnlaiitT  is  a  technical  teim  for  the  want 
the  neceaaary  canonical  qualidcationa  for  tbe  acqiusition 
and  exercise  of  an  ccdedaaticat  oftlee.  Theie  leqniiile 
qoalifications  are  set  forth  in  canonet  or  rr^ii^  enacted 
fiDni  time  lo  time  hy  the  Church  for  that  putpoae.  II 
wia  baaed  flrst  on  tbe  apoetolic  examplca  given  in  1  Tim. 
iii,laq.;  V,  22;  Tit.  1,6  aq.;  and,  after  the  notion  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  gained  f^rouiul  among  the  clergy, 
on  the  retculationa  (rf  the  O.TteC  which  were  explained 
in  a  mythical  senw.  The  qoalificationa  Ibemselres  can 
iBbe  reduced  to  thia,  that  the  party  ordained  ahoold  not 
be  In  diarepule  for  crime,  or  in  a  Hate  which  would 
der  him  unBt  for  and  incapable  of  ordination.  Intw 
ni  (in  c  H,  X.  A« /lurjtUtiiM  anonai  [  V,  Sa]  an.  1 307) 
divtinguiahea  "  wf a  cUuft"  and  ^  mota  dt/rfhu^  aa  "  iok- 
pedienta  ad  aacroa  oidines  promovendum ;"  and  aahse- 
qnenl  canonista  have  therefore  divided  [he  impedimenla 
u  a  like  manner-  In  early  times  diven  expreaaiona 
wen  made  uar  of  lo  designate  these  impedimoila,  but 
•ince  Innocent  HI  irrrijiiLiriUu  has  become  the  techni- 
cal name  of  them  in  canon  law  (c.  83,  X-  i)e  (etfitea  [ii, 
M]  an.  ]»»).    See  iNCAPACirr. 

The  Grttk  Ckhn*  in  genoal  adhered  mote  to  the 
principles  which  had  been  eatabliahed  during  the  Oral 
«x  centuries  (aee  Cmn/Hia  ApoMlolanint,  Come  fi'rocatar, 
an.SI4,  can.a  [c.  II,  disU  xxxiv];  ConciL 
an.,  T'niiliiMun.an.  692,  can.  21),  whilst  the  Kvangelical 
Church  hss  BO  far  adopted  alao  later  regulations,  wi ' 
were  in  scoordance  with  its  general  spirit.  The  for 
Lm  of  oonfeauon  and  ecclenastical  discipline  atill  i 
lioae,  however,  to  refer  expready  to  '' 
|iaiaigea  of  Scripture. 

I.  Inrgalarilji  cm  Xcrairat  of  a  Crine^-Tiit  apostle 
■'»"~'-  that  he  who  ia  lo  aiaume  an  office  over  thi 
ooogregation  ahouW  be  uoimpeachaL     Church  disd' 
pline  liaa  gradually  deflned  the  offenHS  which  compose 
imgulariiy.     Originally  it  consisted  of  all  offenaea  tti 
Miwsitated  public  penance;  miln  the  9th  century, 
mch  as  were  publicly  known  (ddirfum  wuai/itttiBt,  i 
briaai}.  and  all  faults  entaihng  dishonor,  in  which  the 
Intimibua  portse  non  paleant  digniutum"  of  c.  87,  M 


mREGULAKITY 


{comp.  c.  I,  Coi 
JtaL  "  de  dignilatibus,"  lii,  1,  Conslandn.).  There  ait, 
besides,  other  olhnses  named  by  the  law  which,  even 
though  secret  (drfirta  Mniitu),  constitute  irregularity, 
namely,  heresy,  apoala^,  schism,  aimony,  anabaptim, 
subreption  of  the  ordination,  promotion  without  psssing 
through  the  regular  hierarchical  degrees,  ministration 
peitbrmance  of  WDiahip  whilat  an- 


on or  interdict,  diaregard  oF 
ilibacy,  etc  (aee  Tbomaeein,  Vttfu  tt  notia  tccktia 
,  pt.  ii,  Uli.  i,  cap,  Ivi-liv ;  Ferraris,  B&lioAtea 
a.  r.  Irregularitaa,  art.  i,  No.  II;  Erach  uod 
Gtuber,  Ejvyklop&iii,  s.  v.  Ordination). 

Whilst  the  Greek  Church  generally  adhered  to  theae 

rt^lalions,  tbe  Evangelical  Chnrch  naturally  deviates 

many  particolars,  in  consequence  of  the 

ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  abfdition  of 

the  rule  of  celibacy,  etc    That  a  pencn  who  has  under- 

punishment  16i  crime  is  incapable  of  being  ordain- 

aelf-evidmL     If  a  party  is  in  bad  reputf,  the  cc«t- 

gregalion  has  a  right  lo  oppose  hia  appointment,  in  eaaa 

the  imputations  ans  weD  founded.    This  is  a  law  among 

't  Christian  denomioations. 

Tbe  Komisb  Chnrch  auppmaa  the  conaeqnences  of 

irregularity  on  account  of  crime  by  means  ofa  diapen* 

the  bishops  are  empowered  to  give  when 

lot  public,  except  in  case  of  premeditated 

murder  {CohoHum  Tridail.  Sees,  xxiv,  cap.  0,  "  De  re- 

form,  verb. ;'  Seas,  ziv,  cap.  7,  **  De  refbim.").     In  thk 

the  (Uapensarion  can  come  only  ftom  the  pope  him- 

So  also  for  public  oflbaeea,  except  he  delegates 

special  powers  to  the  bishop  for  that  purpose.  In  tbe 
lireek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  strict  regulatloni 
of  old  are  maintained,  whereby  irregularity  for  heavy 
be  removed  (Tbomaaun,  VHvt  tt  novo 
tcdtt.  SMcifUma,  cap.  Ix,  %  12). 

II.  Irrtguhri^  aaaed  if  ITant  of  QKoi^eoHon. — 
Irregolarity  lor  offence  constitutes  also  irregularity  for 
want  of  sufficient  qualificatioD,  as  it  entails  the  kras  of 
good  reputation  (iJ(/Bc*iii^Bao) ;  lo  thia  are,  however, 
added  other  canaes  which  are  cimsidered  aa  dvftela. 
Among  these  ai« : 

1,  Dffietui  atotU  (want  of  the  canonical  age).— The 
age  appointed  for  ordination  has  undcigone  variooa 
changes.  Accoiding  lo  the  present  canon  law,  the  pri- 
maiy  consecration  of  the  Komiah  Chnrch  can  be  impart- 
ed in  the  aeventh  year;  it  is  the  tonsure  (c.  4,  De  Mit- 
parit.ar£in  vi  [1,9]  Boniface  VIII;  Como.  Trid.  Stm. 
"■",  cap.  4, "  De  leform.")-  The  age  demanded  fur  the 
other  orders  is ;  for  Bubdeai?ona,  the  twenty-second ;  dea- 
cons, the  twenty-third;  preabytera,  the  tweniy-flfth; 
biahops  must  be  over  thii^  (6'oik.  7'rHiSese.  xxiii,capk 
13,  "  De  ref(mn.''>  Yet  the  pope  can  grant  difqiensa- 
tions-  In  tbe  Greek  Church,  the  old  rule  demanding  tliat 
deacime  should  be  twenty  years  oM  when  ordained,  and 
pteabyten  thir^,  ia  still  retained  (ft'or.  Jtatm.  cxxxvii, 
cap.  I ;  C«K.  rmOioMias,  can.  xii).  Tba  evangelical 
chorches  generally  lequiic  full  majority,  or  twenty^Jlve 
years ;  in  some  countries  ordination  is  given  at  twenty* 
one.  Diapeuaatians  are  alao  granted  under  certain  cir- 
cumstancea.  The  Church  of  England  requirea  candi- 
dates to  deacona'  orden  to  be  twenty-three,  preabytera 
twenty-four,  and  biahops  thirty. 

2.  i)(/HrH<iHi(afia*t(fajiCinKinnH).— lUpgitimacywaa 
no  obatacle  to  ordination  in  the  andent  (Church  (c.  8, 
dist.  Ivi,  Hieronj-mua).  It  has  been  conaideteil  so  since 
the  9th  century ;  yet  th^  rule  was  not  very  strictly  en- 
forced (CoHciJ:  MMtiar,  an.  846  [in  cap.  17,  can.  i,  qn. 
vii] ;  Kegino,  De  ^leipL  ted.  lib.  i,  c.  416  m\.).  Eape- 
dal  action  was  taken  cwiceming  the  children  of  ordain- 
ed priests  (Ctmctl  PiOavirmr,  an.  1078  [t  I,  X. "  De  ftliia 
prrsbytAiorum  ordinandia  vei  non,^  i,  17  J ;  ClarantoKtam^ 
an.  109&  [comp.  cl4,diiLlvi,UTbanlI),etc;  see  espe- 
cially disLlvi,  tit.  x,  1, 17;  lib.vi,  t,  II;  Con-.  TruL  Sese. 
XIV,  cap.  16, "  De  raforra."),  and  Justified  their  lawa  by 
the  passage  of  tbe  O.  T.,  UeuL  xxiii,  2  (camp,  c  10,  % 
e,X."DerenuDcial.''i.e,  Innocent  Hi,  an.  ISM).    Thlr 
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dcAet,  however,  em  be  remedied  (a)  bj  remgnition  (c 
6,  X.  "Qui  Olii  nnl  legitbDi,"  W,  17,  AleundiT  lit); 
(i)  b;  entrance  intu  ■  convent  or  riHindition  of  regulu 
CUHHU  (c.  11,  dix.  Ivi,  Urtuui  II ;  e.  1,  X.  "  De  Aliii  [Kee- 
bylenmun,"  clc).  Thia  regulation,  iboliahed  by  Six- 
tiu  V,  waa  reetored  by  Giegory  XTI  in  160],  but  with 
thie  coadilion,  that  aiich  penona  ihould  be  diubled  fnnn 
preUuical  honora.    (c)  By  diqieneatiim,  which.  Tor  onH- 

licly  known,  can  be  granted  by  the  biahop ;  otherwiK, 
Ibr  ortUnei  mojorri,  and  benefiu  connected  with  cure  of 
■ouIh,  the  dinpenHtion  can  be  granted  only  bj  the  pope 
(c.  1,"  De  flliia  preabyteronun,"  in  vi  [i,  11];  comp.  c. 
aO,!6,X.''I>e  electione"  [i,  6]).  The  Greek  Church 
doe*  not  recogniie  thia  defect  (Tbomaaain,  cap.  Ixixi,  % 
f),  neitliei  dnea  the  evangelical  Chnrcb,  althoogh  many 
Juriata  conuder  the  canoBical  prindple  on  which  it  ia 
baaed  aa  common  Uw  (Wieae,  Kirdimrakl,  pi.  iii,  aec 
l,p.l60;  £ichhoni,i>(«ltetM/YHXilredb,$S9;  Kirdt- 
emtda,  i,  p.  T04). 

8.  D^tctiu  eorporit. — In  imitation  of  Uie  Hoaaic  law 
(Lev.  xxi,  17-SO  aq.),  it  waa  at  an  early  linie  demanded 
that  the  eandidatea  for  onlem  ahotdd  have  no  bodily 
blemiabei  aucli  aa  might  render  Ihem  unfit  for  the  duliea 
of  (heir  oSice,  or  a  aabject  of  dialike  to  the  people  (CoH- 
ilit.  Apo*l.  lib.  vii,  cap.  3,  S ;  CatORri  Apo^olorvm,  cap. 
76,  77).  The  Church  became  nbaequently  very  atiict 
on  thia  point,  and  declared  all  bodily  defeda  sufficient 
Kimind  Tot  inei^ularity  <ea)i.  3,  diet,  xxxiii ;  cap.  7,  dlsL 
xxxiv;  c.  1,  dis.  xxxvi ;  c  1,3,  dial.  Iv,  etc^),  but  Anal- 
ly retmned  again  to  the  fbtmei  ralea  (tit.  x,  "  De  cor- 
par.  vitiatia  ordinandia  rel  non,"  i,  30).  Thua  ordin*. 
tion  ia  refused  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (Co*.  Apot- 
(oJl  77,  c.  6,  X.  "  De  derico  BgnUanle  vel  debilitato."  iii, 
6) ;  atao  to  thoae  who  have  but  one  eye,  eapedally  if  the 
otte  wanting  ia  the  left  (aculni  amomi),  aa  in  reading 
nwae  the  Hiaaal  ia  placed  on  the  left  side  (cap.  18,  dist. 
Iv),  the  lame  (c  10,  diat.  Iv ;  c  66,  dial,  i, "  De  conaHT."), 
eiUkptio  (c  1,3,  can.  vii,  qo-ii;  e.21,  X."De  electio- 
ne," i,  6),  lepera  (c.  S,  1,  X.  "  De  claico  Mgnrt."  ii 
thoae  who  bad  mntilated  tbemaelvea  (c  31  aq. ;  Apoit, 
c  7  aq.,  duL  tv),  herm^hroditea  (Ferrari*,  BAHadieca 

diapenaatiooa  granted,  B^  Ibr  instance,  for  the  loea  of  the 
left  eye,  when  the  light  haa  gained  man  atrength  so  a> 
to  compensate  for  the  defect  (Fenaria,  a.  v.  Inegulaiitas, 
aiL  i,  no.  13).  The  Gieek  Church  haa  retained  the 
original  prindple,  and  ita  application  by  the  Evangelical 
Church  appears  fuUy  jualilinl 

4.  D^rduiamma  (want  of qMtual capacity).— T)iu 
Dudneag,  imbecility,  etc,  are  grounds  of  irregularilv  (< 
3-5,  diat,  juutiu). 

5.  Dfftrtus  (CKxtui  (the  want  of  adequate  educational 
preparation). — In  accordance  with  various  passages  of 
theO.T.(Jer.i,9i  Hoe.iv,6;  HaLii,7,ete.),eventhi 
ly  Church  demanded  of  ita  olHcen  to  have  enjoyed 
eial  educational  advantage^  which  alone  could  qualily 
them  to  actaa  teachers  of  the  people  (camp.  diat.  xxxvi- 
xxxviii,  etc),  and  the  civil  laws  al»  ineiated  on  thia 
pcdot  (Novella,  v.  vi,  tap,  i,  etc,  Capihilara  of  Charle- 
magne ;  KjMtberg,  Kinjitagaeit.  DctitnMmdi,  vol 
134).  With  ngajd  to  the  different  orders  qiecial  regu- 
lationa  were  gradually  adopted.  The  Council  of  Trent 
prescribea:  "Prima  tonsura  non  initientur,  qui  aacra- 
mentum  cunfinnationia  iion  auscepeiint  et  fldei  nidi- 
menta  edocti  non  fuerini,  quique  legere  et  acribere  nes- 
dant.  Hinorea  ordinea  iis  qui  «altem  Latiiuun  linguam 
inteliigant  .  .  .  conferantur.  Subdiaconi  et  diaconi  or- 
dinentur  ...  in  minoribua  ordinibua  Jam  piobati,  ac 
libria  et  iia  qu«  ad  ordiiiein  exercendum  pertinent  in- 
structi.  Qui  ...  ad  ordinem  preebjrteratua  aasumnn- 
tur  .  .  .  ad  populuni  docenda  r«,  qute  sdre  omnibus 

genti  examine  prwcedente  idona  cumprobentur.  Qui- 
cunque  poelliac  ad  ecclesias  cathednles  erit  aaeumendus 
■  .  .  antea  in  unlveraltate  atudiorum  magister  aivt 
tec  ant  liccsitiatua  in  ibcib  theologia  vel  Jure  ca 
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testimonio  idonena  ad  alios  doceikdoe  tendatur"  ICamoL 
7'rv'.  Sen.xxiii.cap.4, 11,  IB,  l4,"De  reform. ;"  Stv. 
xxii.  c^  3,  "De  ittonn.").  Ho  diapenaation*  an  be 
granted  for  this  caae ;  still  the  pope  may  direct  that  a 
party  be  ordained  without  poaeeBaing  the  nrrrnraiy  ID- 
Btiuction,  but  should  not  act  in  the  office  niitil  be  has 
remedied  this  defect.  Otberwiae  the  party  thus  or- 
bs deposed  (c.  15,  X,  "  Do  Male"  [i,  1*]). 
The  Evangelical  Chnrcb  haa  from  the  beginning  attacfa- 
mucb  impcrtance  to  the  proper  preparation  and  nat- 
ural attainmenta  of  candidates^  Tbey  are  ihtntei 
generally  aubjected  to  examinationa  beftoe  ordinalitB. 
See  LicKtrriATE;  Hihistbt;  THCOtoaiCAL  EmiKa- 
ov,  and  alao  the  diOerent  articles  on  Christian  deoaa- 

6.  DffichuJIdti  (want  of  a  well-gioimded  faith).— Ia 
oaeqnence  of  the  presoiption  irf  the  apoatle  (1  Ha. 

Ui,  S;  V,  2S)  that  no  ytefuro^  should  be  ordained,  Ik* 
Church  commanded  that  none  ahotdd  be  ordaimd  iiB- 
mediately  after  convendon  (Cantm.  Apotl.  79;  CokA 
A'toBB.  33G,  c  3  [c  1,  diat.  xlvii] ;  Cregoriua,  amo  t» 
[c  3,  eod.]),  and  especially  none  who  had  been  ba^stiied 
in  aickneie  (cUntei)  (Cdw.  AKKurmr.  an.  814,  c  13  [c  1, 
dist.  Ivii]).  Ita  original  strictncia  aninat  the  cbiUno 
and  relatives  of  heretica  waa  st 
even  the  decrees  cnnceming  cm 
use  where  such  showed  that  they  pi 
(c7,X."Inflnederc»criptis''[i,B]);  Gomakx TtOei, 
Commml,  No.  7;  Lancelot,  IiuHLjur,  ca*.  lib.  i,  tit.  vii, 
9  IS).  It  was,  however,  always  the  rule  that  no  new 
(invert  could  be  raised  al  once  to  high  offices  (c  1  sq., 
diet.  Ixi),  and  this  nile  has  been  maintained  in  tba 
Greek  Church  (Synod,  i  et  ii,  anno  801,  c.  17).  In  tltt 
Evangelical  Church  it  was  also  feriadden  to  raise  ai7 
proaelyte  to  office,  but  this  is  not  gcnenlly  adbeted  M 
in  practice. 

7.  Dtftdiu  prrficUB  Imtalii  (want  of  mcekneB)^^ 
It  applies  to  those  who  have  departed  from  the  innei> 
pie  Jicettiia  mn  lilil  tangtOFtm.  Hence,  to  thoaa  wha 
have  ahed  blood  in  war  (Cmc.  ToU.  i,  anno  40(1,  e.  8  [c; 
4,diBl.li];  Innocent  I,  anno  404  [cl.eod.];  c34,X 
"De  homiddio"  fv,  12],  Honoiiua  in);  also  tboae  who 
hare  sat  aa  accnaer,  witneas,  lawyer,  judge,  or  Juiyuun 
in  a  oiminal  anut,  and  taken  part  in  a  sentence  ef 
death  (ConeU.  Totrt.  iv,  anno  683,  c.  SI ;  Com.  ToIh.  xi, 
annoG7G,c6  [c  39,  SO,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii] ;  c6,9,X 
"In  derici  vel  mooachi  negoliis  aecularibna  se  imeus- 
ceant,"  iii,  60 ;  comp.  c.  xxi,  X. "  De  homiddio,"  r.  11, 
etc,  etpedally  the  glossea  to  c  I ,  diat.  Ii,  "  Ad.  v.  aacer- 
dotium");  also  all  who  had  ptactiaed  surgnj,  in  so  lai 
as  cutting  and  cauterizing  were  concerned  f^ie  od  w^ 
(iiwfli  rrt  BKifiiwn  itdtiat)  (c  9,  X.  dt.  iii,  50). 

&  IM/ai«,  KOmwrnM  (-tafnuuim)  (want  of  adhcK 
rencfl  to  the  rule  of  monogamy). — The  apoatoUc  ceo^ 
mand  about  the  biabcfia  and  deacona  being  ihebmbanda 
of  one  wife  (I  Tim.iii.S.l!;  llt.i.G)  waabv  the  ChuRh 
conaidered  as  forlndding  not  only  actual  bigamy  ^^^ 
sua  sera  sex  timiilIatito),hat  also  second  marriage  ()r- 
gantia  nnxaiira)  (diat.xxTi;  e.  1,3,  dist.  x  xxiii,  til.  x, 
"  De  bigamis  non  ordinandia,"  i,  31,  etc.).  The  idea  U 
bigamy  waa  subsequently  extended  to  include  man  lags 
with  a  widow  or  a  deflowered  virgin  (b^awaa  aitrprF. 
fatwo)  (c.  3,  dist.  xxxiii;  c  10,  13,  diat.  xxxiv;  c  8, 
disLi;  clO,  |6,  X."Derenandatione,'>,9i  e.3S,X. 
'>Deteatibu«,''ii,30;  c  4,  &,  T,  X.  "  De  Ingamia  una  oid.* 
i,  21;  iVoreUs  Jaifwuin,  vi,  cap.  1,  JB:  ™P-  v,  cxiiii; 
cap.  xii) ;  also  the  continuation  of  the  mauiage  relalitsi 
after  a  woman  had  eommittwl  adultory  (c.  11,  13,  diat. 
xxxiv).  Finally,  it  waa  conaidered  bigamy  for  Iboia 
who,  1^  a  vow  of  chastity,  hsd  beoi  joined  in  ipirilaal 
marriage  to  the  Church,  like  monks,  or  who  bad  altaiit. 
ed  high  eceleriaatical  positions,  to  marty  evin  a  virgin 
(A^fouBa  amSinidmarii)  (c  34,  can.  xxvii.  qu.  i  [C-e. 
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)»unt,'lv,6).  Id  c«KBof  iB»lbig«Bii)',  the 
ia  gnnted  by  the  pope  hinuelf  Tor  higher, 
iDd  by  the  luhop  for  minor  order*  (uc  gloMM  on  e.  IT, 
dHt.  xx3dr,  and  on  c  2i  X.  "De  bigmmu  non  onL"). 
The  Ontk  Church  foUonn  ths  nme  prindples,  wbibt 
tin  ETuigelical  Chiuch  thinks  there  i>  nothing  tepic- 
beniUe  in  repe«l«l  mamages,  even  irith  widowi  (■« 
Boiii.vii,!,3;  1  Cor.  Tii,  S9). 

9.  Df/fdui /ama  (a  bad  repuUlkn).— On  the  mtay 
enea  oT  thia  hind  which  maj  ptodDee  imgnUiitj,  but 
■n  diatiflgaished  from  thcae  in  which  irregularity  Te> 
■aha  rma  a  miadsed,  im  Ferraiii,  BMMkeea  etmoirint, 
ai  T.  IrregulariUi,  art  i,  no.  12,  a;  E.  Phillip*,  KircAai- 
RoU,  voL  i,  c  (iS. 

10.  Otfirtai  liberlalu  (want  of  libnty).— No  one  who 
ia  not  perfectly  Tree  to  di^Mse  of  himself  can  be  ordain- 
ed nndl  consent  has  been  girea  (o  it  by  the  party  on 
whom  he  depends.  Thus  slavia  require  the  assent  of 
thor  roaster  (CowiKi  ^poilafenist,  c  St ;  cl,S,  tsq., 
1!,SI,  diU-Uv;  c  S7,  can.  xvii.  qu.  iv,  tiL  x,  "De  kt- 
Tis  DDD  ordinandis,'  i,  18}.  But  on  being  ordsined  with 
the  consent  of  their  msst«r  they  become  trcfe;  when 
they  are  ordained  without  his  consent  he  can  reclsiui 
them  within  one  year  (A'orAi  Junimami,  cxxiii,  cap. 
irii, "  Audi,  si  serTus"  [c  87,  Cod.  de  rpucopit  el  der- 
idt,  i|  8  ] ).  Yet  we  find  snwng  the  clergy  of  tbe  Mid- 
dle Ages  Bone  who  remained  in  the  dependence  of  their 
hroei  maslen  afttr  tbeir  ordination,  (hough  with  soine 
reatrictions  (see  FlUth,  Die  MitiMleriaUit,  Cologne,  1886, 
I  171.  p.  462-466).  Those  who  are  liable  to  civil  or 
militarr  dutita  are  to  free  thenuelTes  (hm  such  obliga- 
tioDi  before  ordination  (Cod.  Tkeodoe.  llL  "  De  deciui- 
onibas,"  xii,  1 ;  c  1 2,  AS,  Cod.  Jmliii.  "  De  e|MSCOpia  et 
clerkis,''  i,  8;  fliorella,  cxxiii,  cap.  i,  pr.  §  1 ;  cap.  ir, 
"Antfa.  aed  neque  cutialem"  ICod,  de  ijiumpu  tt  cUri- 
cii,  i,  3]  :  c  1-3,  diat.  li;  c.  S,  can.  xxtii,  qu.  vi,  etc). 
Those  who  hare  aceounts  to  settle  ate  to  do  so  before 
bangordained(Coiv.  Cordajr.  snnoS48,c8;  andcS, 
dist.  Ut,  cap.  un.  X.  "  De  obligatis  ad  ratiocinia  ordi- 
namtis  vel  non,' i,  19;  c  1,  dist.  It  [GelasiuB,  401];  c 
I,  din.  liii  [GiegoT.  i,  G9S]).  Those  who  are  married 
require  the  consent  of  thar  wife,  who  i>  then  to  lake 
the  TOW  of  chaallly  or  to  enter  a  conTenl  (t  6,  dist, 
xjtriii  [CokS.  Arelal.  it,  461?];  c8,  X-'De  dericis 
eonjngatio'  [Ui,  S],  Innocent  III,  an.  1207;  oomp.  c  5. 
8;  X.  "  De  conveinone  oanjugatnrum"  [  ili.  Si], 
III;  e.4,''De  tsnpore  ordinat."  in  vi  [i,  9],  B( 
YIII).  According  lo  Greek  csdihi  law  the  presbjter 
■nay  be  married;  and  it  ia  only  in  case  he  ahonkl  be 
made  bishop  that  hia  wife  i>  ohUged  lo  eater  a  couTcnt 
{Cam:.  Tndlian.  an.  GM.  c  4S).  Children  need  tbe  con- 
sent of  their  parenta  until  Lhey 

hare  reached  the  age  of  puher- 
^  (Bied  at  14)  (c  1,  can.  u, 
qiL  ii;  e.  6,  diit.  xxTiii).  See 
ThomaBHn,F(fi»  el  aona  mcfa- 
ns  dudp/isa,  part  ii,  lib.  i,  cap. 
xii-xrii-.  PidUi^Kirdtnrtehl, 
tdL  i,  $  4S-6S,— Henog,  ReaU 
EKjUop&lie,  Tii,  07  sq.     See    < 

IXABIIJTT.      (J.  K.  P.) 

Irremlstlbla  Qnoe.  Aa 
akivly  stated  in  the  article  on 
Gkace,  the  word  grace  is  the 
hinge  oif  three  great  theological 

tbe  nalareofdeprarity  andre-  ^ 
generation,  between  the  orthn- 
doi  doclrine  of  the  Church  and 
Pelagianism,  compnhends  the 
qnotion  of  irraststible  grace. 
SooM  of  the  roUowera  of  Angus- 
tine,  in  Ibar  suampt  bfoppoas 
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Pelagianism,  says  the  Rev.  O.  Adolphui  (ConpewIiNii* 
TlKalogkttm,p.  144,3d  edit.  Cambridge,  England,  1866), 
of  Ihe  Church  of  England,  and  hinjsdf  a  helierer  in 
predestination,  carry  thdr  views  of  Ihe  abiolule  pndei- 

o(  salvalion,  through  the 
grace  of  God  causing  their  jft 
extreme  in  their  logical  deduc 
persona  who  charged  the  Auguitini 


mined  fhim  everlasting.     For  the  Arminisn  argUDMnt 
on  the  other  hand,  see  AbxiMjuHsm  ;  ElectioK;  Pbk- 

OE»TI9ATIOIt ;  WiLI. 

InlKktion.  Gardens  in  the  East  andently  wore, 
and  atill  are,  when  possible,  plsnted  near  streamas  which 
aflbrd  the  means  of  easy  irrigation.  (Sec  the  curioua 
account  of  ancient  garden  irrigation  in  Pliny,  IfiM.  A'of. 
xix,  4.)  Thia  explains  such  passage*  tt  Gen.  ii,  9  sq., 
and  Isa.  i,  SO.  But  streams  were  few  in  Palestine,  at 
least  such  as  afforded  water  in 
ter  was  wanted  for  ii 
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Irom  Ihe  itreams  which  dried  up  in  smnmer,  was  in 
I  winter  stored  up  in  reservoirs,  spacioua  enough  lo  con- 
I  tain  all  the  water  likely  to  be  needed  during  Ihe  dr^ 
aeason.  See  Pooi.;  Wku.  In  fact,  many  of  our  own 
large  nurseries  are  watered  in  the  same  manner  froni 
THervoirs  of  rain-water.  The  water  vraa  dialrihuted 
throogh  the  garden  in  numenHis  small  rills,  which  tntv- 
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aned  It  in  in  dinctiooB,  and  vhicb  mn  Ripplied  either 
by  ■  coolinueil  Mieam  from  the  retervoir,  or  had  wMcr 
poured  inlo  tbem  by  ttie  gardeiwn,  in  the  nunner  ihown 
in  (he  Egyptian  nioDtnneiila  (ne  Wilkinson,  ^ik.  Eg. 
abddgm.  i,  S3  aq.}.  See  Gakden.  These  rilU,  being 
toineil  uid  directed  by  the  fool,  give  riae  lo  the  phrue 
"  watering  by  the  fool,"  as  indicaoive  of  garden  irriga- 
tioD  (Deut.  xi,  10).  Thus  Dr.  Thornton  saya  (Lmd  and 
Book,  ii,  273),  ■*  I  have  oden  watched  the  gardener  at 
this  laUguing  and  unhealthy  vrork.  When  one  place  ii 
tufficiently  attunted,  he  puiheaaaide  the  laudyaail  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  furrow  with  hia  foot,  and  thiu 
continiKa  la  do  until  all  are  watered."  The  reference, 
however,  may  be  lo  certain  kinda  of  hydraulic  machinea 
turned  t^  the  feet,  luch  bb  the  naall  water-wheela  ued 
on  the  ;jaln  of  Acre  and  elaewherCL  At  Hamath,  Da- 
maacua,  and  other  placea  in  Syria,  there  are  large  walei^ 
wheels,  turned  by  the  stream,  oaed  ta  raiae  water  into 
aqueducla.  But  the  moat  common  method  of  raiaing 
water  along  the  Nile  i«  the  Siadi/,  or  well-aweep  and 
bucket,  reprtaented  on  the  monumenia,  though  not  much 
lued  in  raleatine.  (On  the  whole  aubject,  see  Kitto, 
h'al.  lliM.  o/PaL  p.  cclriii  sq.).    See  Water. 

Zr-Blia'mMh  (Heb.  id:  ^-a^  •\-''S,  in  pwue  ^'•V 
ti^lb,ctly  a/the  nn;  Sept.  w^Aic  Idfiic,  Tulg. //i>h- 
■wt,  id  at  cirilai  lolit),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan, 
mentioned  between  Eihtaol  and  Shaalabbin  (Joah.  xix, 
41)  {  probably  the  aame  aa  the  BrrH-sUEKESH  (q.  v.)  of 
Jorii.Jtv,  10. 

I'm  (Hebrew  Iru',  (T^J,  tilitm;  Sept  'HpiE.Tulg. 
Bir),  the  firat-named  of  the  nma  of  Caleb,  the  aon  of 
Jephnnneh  (1  Chron.  ir,  16).    &a  161S. 

Irvliis,  Hathew,  ■  miniater  of  the  German  Re- 
fbrmed  Church,  waa  bom  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Fa.,  De- 
cember 23,  laiT.  In  early  life  he  waa  a  Bchool-t 
On  account  of  hia  piety  and  gilU  he  waa  mads  an  elder 
in  the  Church.  Hia  call  to  the  miniatry  then  became 
more  apparent  to  himaelf  and  to  othen,  and  he  b^an 
the  itudy  of  theology  privately  with  hia  paator,  and  ' 
184S  waa  licensed  and  ordained.  He  took  cha^  of 
feMt  and  scattered  German  Reformed  congn^tat'ons  ii 
Bedford  Co.,  PL,  where  be  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  it 
.amily  apostolic  apirit.  A  number  of  separate  charf^ 
wen  formed  from  time  to  time  out  of  paiti  of  hie  field. 
Uii  ministry  was  greatly  blessed,  and  the  wildemesa 
and  solitary  placea  all  around  became  glad.  He  accom- 
plished the  work  of  B  long  life  in  ■  comparatively  few 
years,  and  died  in  peace  April  SI,  1867. 

Irving.  tiDWABD,  "the  great  London  preacher,  and 
prorai.ter  of  a  strange  fanaticism,  whose  name  thirty 
years  ago  was  in  e^-erybody's  mouth,  and  whose  career, 
BO  strange,  giDtesque,  solemn,  and  finallj  so  aad,  was 
the  theme  of  the  sneers  of  tbe  Ihoughtleas  and  of  the 
wonder  of  the  tboughlful,''  was  bom  Aug.  16,  1792,  at 
Annan,  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  where  hia  father 
was  a  tanner.    He  was  pioualy  brought  up,  ba\-ing  been 
early  destined  by  his  ambitious  parents  for  the  minisUy. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  OniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
shortly  aRer  graduation  flMOS)  was  appcnnted  to  su) 
intend  the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  whe 
heiemovedin  1812  to  Kirkcaldy  to  assume  the  dutio 
a  aimilar  hut  mure  eligible  pontion.    Abont  this  t 
he  also  began  hia  thoological  studies,  and,  in  accoida 
with  the  usage  of  his  alma  mattr,  be  entered  as  on< 
her  gtndenia  of  theolog}'.    After  a  stay  of  about  ae 
years,  having  completed  the  ptubation  required  by 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  attained,  by  action  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  to  "(he  ambiguous  position  of  a  h- 
censed  preacher  and  candidate — a  layman  in  fact,  though 
often  recognised  aa  a  clergyman  by  courtesy ;  and  he 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his  present 
occupation  tu  that  for  which  he  had  been  formally  des- 
ignaled."    But  not  Anding  an  opening  immediately,  and 
tired  of  the  occupation  of  teaching,  he  recommenced 
Study  St  Edinburgh,  devoting  most  of  his  time  lo  the 
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writings  of  Bacoi,  Hooker,  and  Janmy  Taykr,  At 
laM  Ibere  cams  an  invitation  to  preach  in  tbe  bearing 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  waa  deBrwia  ot 
procuring  for  himaelf  an  aadatant  ia  tbe  great  parish  at 
St.  John'*,  Glasgow;  and  shortly  after  Irving  was  dso- 
for  this  poaition,  and  as  eoabtsd  to  begin  "  in  ean>- 
tha  giBBt  life-work  tat  whkh  he  had  been  |n«par- 
ing,  atKl  which  be  had  aniidpalcd  with  most  painfiil 
longinga.  A  pariah  of  WfitO  aoal%  mostly  the  familiea 
'  poor  artiaans  and  labcnra,  ccinpoaed  the  pastorals  of 
John's,  Glasgow,  and  Irving  at  coce  entered  «a  iu 
varied  duties  with  all  hu  energiea."  But  as  his  sf  iri 
lis  pariah  with  Dr.  Cludmtn  only  allarded 
him  an  inferior  place,  he  aoon  grew  dissatisfied  with  tba 
position;  and,  his  preaching  having  secured  him  qnita 
a  favorable  reputation,  he  was  invittd  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish metrapdis  aa  miniater  of  the  Caledonian  Chmi^  a 
)(irkorScotlandinCroas8tteet,Hall«iGcrdefi.  Earij- 
in  July,  IHSS,  he  began  bis  tabon  in  this  little  ont-oT- 
cbe-way  cburcb,  composed  of  only  fifty  members,  ooea- 
^onally  enlarged  by  soom  atrv  ScoUbmai  visiting  the 
great  city.  In  a  very  few  weeks  be  began  to  atnaet 
large  oongregations ;  in  three  montha  the  appljeationa 
for  leata  had  risen  to  1500;  at  length  it  beeanie  iwcea' 
sary  In  exclude  the  general  public,  and  to  admit  only 
I  were  provided  with  tickets.  Statesmen,  or- 
alota,  the  noUe,  tbe  wealthy,  the  fadiionable,  occupied 
the  asals  of  tbe  church,  and  their  carrisgea  Ihroiiged 
the  adjoining  Btreet&  Hia  abtUt;  and  aoeoeas  as  ■ 
Itfeaeher  are  thus  staled  by  a  writer  on  "  Henry  Drnm- 
nuad'  in  the  Lomdaii  Qaarl  Rrntw,  October.  1860,  p. 
S7fi;  "  The  preacher's  great  stature,  hia  budiy  Uack  b»r 
'mm  in  rin^eta,  bis  deep  vmee.  hia  scdann 
e  imprcasivenesa  of  his  action,  his  hnad  Soolcfa 
dialect,  hia  antiquated  yet  forcible  atyle,  all  combineil  la 
rivet  attention,  and  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in  tha 
pnaence  of  a  power.  Six  did  his  matter  belie  the  iai- 
prtssion  which  was  thus  created.  He  was  bent  opon 
accomplishing  tbe  ei;d  ifi  the  Gospel  ministry  in  aariog 
souls  from  death  \  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  ceora^ 
before  the  disturbing  influences  of  hia  poslion  bad  doos 
their  full  work  upon  him,  he  preached  with  gieat  hm 
and  effecL"  The  inAoence  which  Irving  exerted  f*****«y 
all  rlswicii  of  society  of  London  was  really  aarprisiiig. 
Such  an  amount  of  applause  aa  was  awarded  to  hia  pol- 

day,  excepting  perhipa  in  the  case  of  Spnrgeco.  In 
18S4,  a  vi^ume  conlaining  some  of  his  diaeoorsea  was 
aent  tbrtb,  not  aa  sermons,  hot  under  the  title  of  Oru- 
tiau!  For  the  Orada  of  God,  foar  OrvHomt,-  Far 
JudgmnlM  lo  ame,  an  Aryamml  m  aaw  i^riti;  The 
autbiH'  shared  the  aame  popular  favor  as  the  piiailai, 
a!td  three  editions  of  the  book  were  sidd  in  less  thaa 
half  a  year.  "Aimless,  and  wiiboot  a  wide  or  tasting 
interest,  curioualy  quaint  in  styls  and  manner,  whtte 
the  matter  generally  bears  npon  tbe  topics  of  the  paa- 
ing  hour,  it  contains  many  paasagta  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  depth,  many  an  ontpooring  of  lofty  devo- 
tion, and  frequent  burata  of  the  most  panonale  cki- 
queoce'  (Em^rinp.  Brilaa.  xii.  626).  But,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  preacher  of  the  little  Halton  Gan^ 
cb^iel,  everybody  wbo  wished  to  be  up  with  ihe  timca 
had  to  read  it,  and  so  it  aoon  "  became  the  talk  of  tb 
town,  and  waa  criticised  by  each  aeoording  to  his  poB- 
tioo  and  temper."  Tbe  book  had  many  vulneraUs 
points,  one  of  which,  not  the  least  perhaps,  waa  tbe 
thrust  in  hia  introduction  against  the  evident  lack  id 
success  of  the  ordinary  instructions  i^  (he  pulpit,  char^ 
ing  it  all  as  the  result  of  the  defective  manner  of  preach- 
ing generally  prevalent  in  England  at  that  time.  Bat 
if  thia  arrayed  a  number  of  critics  against  him.  an  e^ 
iTSDgement  of  the  great  bodyofcontonporary  evangel- 
ical  Christians  only  followed  his  course  cif  action  in  I8M. 
In  this  year  he  was  called  upon,  aa  oie  of  Ihe  pulpit 
celebrities  of  the  great  metropolis,  lo  pieacb  beliirB  tbe 
tendon  Hiaaionary  Society.  He  had  long  dreamed  of 
a  revival  of  apnatolieal  miasionn  and  to  advance  "  tlwas 
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■tbfiBW  fuuu*'  tliu  opportunity  aObnlcd  him  icope. 
'■■Fat  thnc  murul  boun  the  vut  UHmblj  vu  held 
aunaoed  by  hu  gmgeoua  onitury  while  be  dcfHCted, 
iM  ihB  vwk  of  that  or  an;  othrr  body,  but 
idflti  of  a  mioHon  Kbeme  af^r  the  modet  of  apntulic 
liaeL.  During  aH  this  time  the  Duuiagert  bM  ill  p*iD- 
W  Bilicitaile,  6nt  foe  their  tuuil  coUectiong,  tni  ulli- 
■Aieiy  fur  the  dMiotgo  thai  nich  a  diacoune  miut  entail 
qxm  the  cwue  in  which  they  were  engt^jed.  But  no- 
boily  maid  su9p«t  the  preacher  of  a  detign  to  harm  the 
ouK  he  wu  called  to  advocBla.  To  hia  mind  the  mifr 
auna/y  work  was  not  tlie  aame  thing  with  that  cooteni- 
(ilaled  by  the  aociety,  and,  aa  be  apolie  ftom  hia  own 
iaHamed  fancy  and  full  hnit,  hi 
cign  to  (he  Mibject  sa  they  viewed  it.  But  the  diKourse 
■u  more  than  a  blunder ;  it  was  a  turning  pioleM, 
though  undeoignedT  against  the  ■pirit  of  CDwanily  pru- 
dence in  which  the  work  of  roiuiona  waa,  and,  alaa! 
that  it  miut  be  said,  still  is  pmaecuted.  It  unluckily 
Mnick  precisely  upon  those  points  which  annual  nport* 
and  piatfuim  amor*  are  uaually  careful  to  lean  on- 
toached,  and  by  holding  i^i  the  bright  ideal  it  con- 
demned the  actual"  (Dr.  Curry). 

However  candiil  may  have  been  his  manna  and  tme 
[he  leol  fur  the  Christian  cause  which  unqucationolily 
itapalled  Irving  at  this  lime,  the  effect  was  to  esoange 
ftom  him  many  of  his  Christian  friends.  But  the  birth 
of  a  son  fur  a  time  tiuned 
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IMaada.  The  child,  however,  soon  died,  and  this  addi- 
tiooal  lusa  incited  him  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  His 
attention  bad  already  been  called  in  this  direction  by 
Hatlsy  Frere, "  an  eoniesC  but  one-sided  student  of  the 
propbeciea,''  who  was  propounding  about  this  time  a 
HKw  theory  of  InlerpietaUon,  the  especial  object  of  which 
was  to  asuUish  the  idea  oT  a  personal  reign  of  Christ 
OS  earth.  The  study  and  translatioi  or  a  ^Spanish  woik 
Du  this  subject,  generally  attributed  to  Ben-Eua,  but 
rtally  the  production  of  the  Jesuit  Lacunia  (q.  v.)  (pub- 
lished by  Irving  under  the  title  of  The  Camiiig  of  Ma- 
BuA  u  Glorif  aad  ifajaljf),  aided  in  "  taming  the  bal- 
ance of  Irving's  mind  the  wrong  way  just  at  the  crisis 
of  his  intellectual  lata.  Thtae  prophetical  studies  met 
an  original  luas  in  his  mind,  and  made  him  a  fatal  piey 
to  religious  delusion.''  An  opportuniCy  soon  ncciured 
to  lay  bef.ire  the  public  his  favorite  theory  of  the  mil- 
kmnium  by  an  invitation  from  the  Continental  Society 
lo  preach  the  annual  sermon  (1825).  Like  the  missioii- 
aiy  sermon  of  the  previous  year,  it  gave  liae  to  consid- 
eialds  commotion,  more  especially  among  the  friends 
td  "CathoUc  Emancipation."  EngUnd  at  this  time 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  bcntowing  upon  Roman  Cath- 
olics unlimited  political  power,  which  Irving  vehement- 
ly oppoKd.  A  good  [iut  of  his  audience  left  their 
seats  before  the  speaker  had  finished  his  discourse, 
which,  like  the  missionsiy  sermon,  occupied  some  "  three 
or  more  boun  in  the  deUvety."  To  make  a  bad  matter 
sliU  wone,  Irving  delaiminod  to  publish  his  discouiae, 
(Dlarged  and  rearranged,  in  book  form,  and  during  the 
next  year  sent  it  forth  under  the  title  Babflim  and  In- 
lidrliljf  Fondoomid,  dedicating  it "  to  my  beloved  friend 
and  brother  in  Christ,  Uacley  Frere,  Esq."  "  Irving 
BOW  threw  himself  unreservedly,"  says  I>r.  Cuny,  "  into 
the  current  that  swspt  him  away  (rata  his  moorings 
By  the  atnnge  fincination  which  often  attends  the 
itndy  of  piopbecy  and  the  expectation  of  a  lenealiial 
millennium,  he  now  came  to  expect  the  tpttA/  coming 
el  Christ  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  this 
wmoght  in  him  the  usual  results  of  excitement  and  spe- 
dalty  of  religious  thought  and  conversation.  He  had 
leached  that  stage  of  mental  excitement  in  which  ol- 
■KM  every  event  becomes  a  proof  of  the  cherished  ex- 
pectation, and  the  mind's  own  action  steadily  intensiSes 
the  dmninant  fasdnation.  In  this,  loo,  he  craved  the 
qrmpathy  of  other  minds  inspired  with  the  same  senU- 
Mnu,  aod  tbcae  be  readily  obtained ;  a  kind  of  myatie 
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circle,  among  whom  wem  Hailey  Frere,  now  relieved 
of  his  isolation,  the  celebrated  Rabbin,  Dr.  Wolff,  Ir- 
ving himself,  and  Henry  Dmuimond,  witb  othen  less 
distinguished,  after  numerouii  infonnol  conversations, 
at  length  come  together  in  a  cooference  at  Albury, 
the  hospitable  residence  of  Ui.  Drum  mond,  brought  to- 
gether, as  Irving  declsied,  by  '  a  dnire  to  compart 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
at  this  present  crisis'"  (comp. art. ix, " Ou  Drummond," 
in  the  Ijimlon  Q^arl.  Rtriew,  Oct.  1860).  "  Irvmg  sat 
down  with  his  motley  associates,  a  giant  among  pig- 
mies, the  most  docile  of  the  company,  and  quite  ready 
to  yield  his  own  views  to  the  superficial  ConcieB  of  the 
least  distinguished  of  the  body,  and  to  surrender  hia 
deareat  int^ectnal  convictions  to  what  was  styled  the 
answer  lo  prayer.  From  such  Bessions  the  only  proba- 
ble results  foUowed:  the  larucicism  in  which  they  be- 
gan was  heightened  and  oonlirmed.  especially  in  the 
single  miud  c^uble  of  being  domsged  by  11" 

'The  pi^ularily  of  the  great  preacher,  bowever,  con- 
tinued unabated  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dilHculties; 
nay,  bis  late  meditationa  and  yearnings  rather  increaaed 
his  reputation,  and  soon  a  new  and  more  commodious 
church  had  to  be  provided  for  the  throngs  of  hearers 
that  weekly  came  to  listen  lo  him.  The  money  for  the 
building  of  a  new  edifice  was  easily  procured,  and  early 
in  1827  he  waa  installed  pastor  of  Ibe  newly-built  church 
in  Regent  Square,  Chalmers  pleaching  on  the  occwHon. 
"The  tranution  from  the  little  Caledonian  chapel,  so 
long  thronged  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  London  bsh- 
'  noble  life,  lo  the  commudiuua  National  Scotch  Chusch 
Regent  Squsre,  with  its  well-ordered  and  well-defined 
ngregation,  marks  the  culmination  and  the  beginning 
the  descent  of  Irving's  popularity."  Shortly  alter  hia 
removal  to  the  new  church,  be  again  ventured  before 
public  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  three  vol- 
H  (1828)  selected  from  his  discourses  pie«hed  unce 
of  his  ministiy  at  London.  Up  to 
ly  of  the  extravagances  of  Irving  bad 
more  or  less  displeased  hie  biuther  laboren  in  the  min- 
istry, but  no  one  had  ventured  to  attack  him  publicly 
idle  clergyman  called  Cole,"  of  whom  Mr.  li- 
ving's biographer,  Hts.  Oliphant,  can  barely  speak  witb 
dvilily,  accuaed  Irving  of  inculcating  heterodox  doc- 
on  the  Itieamatioti  in  the  first  volume  of  his  set- 
.  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  Trinity;  Orst  of  the 
divine  character,  and  especially  of  the  person  and  work 
of  CHirist.  "The  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  was  Ii- 
ing'i  favorite  theme.  Wilh  the  utmost  intennly  be 
ung  to  the  idea  of  the  brotbeifaood  of  bis  Master—an 
lea  be  held  with  perfect  reverence.  The  first  shock 
'  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  of  heresy,  loo,  in  relation 
•  bis  ailonble  Lord,  utteriy  unmanned  him.  The  last 
thought  of  his  heart  would  have  been  to  derogate  ftom 
dignity  of  hie  Master,  bis  impassioned  reverence  tat 
im  hod  probaUy  stimulated  the  teaching  which  now 
]  the  brand  of  faereify''  (Loud.  Qaari.  Rer.  Oct.  1862, 
p.  193).  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  foUow  up 
the  controversy  incited  by  the  impertinent,  if  not  treach- 
erous conduct  of  Ht.  Cole  in  exaggerating  "  an  ema 
which  should  have  been  the  groundwork  of  a  brotherlj 
expostulation,"  wen  It  not  for  the  fact  Chat  for  these 
very  views  on  the  incamarion  Irving  was,  some  year* 
later,  deposed  fhKD  the  ministr}-.  As  we  have  already 
said,  he  was  the  last  of  all  persons  who  could  be  led  to 
believe  that  Ihe  views  which  he  set  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject had  anything  novel  or  unusual  in  them.  All  that 
he  waa  possibly  guilty  of,  says  Dr.  Curry,  is  that  "  Ac 
toot  H  □  largtr  new  wMek  eontemplaled  llu  teioU 
Kiork  of  lilt  inonmaftm  of  the  Word  ai  redrmplirr,  m 
tkatbyiliht  GoditaJ  came  inia  viinl  umm  ri/h  Aimubi- 
ilsJaUta  amd  andrr  iJu  hur.  Thia  last  Ibonght  carried 
to  his  realistic  mode  of  thinking  Ihe  notion  of  Christ'a 
partidpation  in  the  fallen  cbsracler  of  humanity,  which 
he  designated  by  terms  that  implied  a  real  unfulnese  in 
Christ.  His  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  odiousneas  of  that 
idsei  by  Mying  that  this  was  overborne  and  ^  Itogdi 
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vbolly  expdkd  bv  the  indiretling  Godhead  helped  the 
nutUr  bnt  Utile,  and  (till  left  bim  open  In  gnve  cen- 
mm*  Tor  ■[  leut  in  nnheppr  method  of  Matanent.  But 
under  all  thU  there  ii  unqneHJcmably  a  muM  predoua 
Ooipel  Inith,  and  if  Irring  ww  Jiutlj  condemned  for 
an  unwimnlable  minBlalement  of  certain  doctrinn  of 
Christianity,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age  may  be  jiutly 
Galled  to  account  for  ita  partial  exhiHtion  of  those  doc- 
trian.  For  centuriee  the  Chatch  hai  been  actirely  oc- 
cu[ded  ill  Ktting  forth  and  defending  the  doctrine  of 
ChriM'a  diviiuty,  until  that  of  hi«  hnnunity  hu  largely 
fallen  out  of  its  thinkinga.  It  ■«  qtuEe  time  to  caaae 
from  this  one^idedneH  and  to  take  in  a  whole  GoapeL 
Fallen  hiunanily  demandi  a  Bympathizing  no  ten  thaL 
an  alniiglity  Saviour;  and  if  indeed  Jeeiu  ii  to  be  that 
Saviour,  he  must  be  ■ppiehended  br  our  faith,  «■  '  man 
with  man,'  and  as  really  and  fully '  touched  with  a  tout 
of  our  intlrmitiea.'  The  Church  of  Kofoe  answen  to  the 
heart'ii  yearning  rfH-  human  sympathy  in  the  Mediator 
by  giving  that  office  to  Mary;  while  our  miiifonned 
practical  creeds  renwre  Jeatu  beyond  our  sympathiM, 
and  give  ub  no  other  Mediator.  The  Choich  awaits 
the  coming  of  a  John,  uprising  fkom  the  Saviuur^a  boa- 
om,  to  >et  forth  in  all  fulness  the  Ueasedness  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  the  imcarmale  God,  who  hatb  '  borne  ma 
grielh  and  earned  oar  sorrows.'"  With  this  charge  of 
hei*«y  advanced  against  him,  Irving  set  out  on  a  vidt 
to  his  native  land  "  to  warn,  flnt  his  father's  house  and 
kindred,  and  the  countiy  nde  which  hod  still  no  great  a 
bold  upon  his  heart,  and  then  nniversal  Scotland,  of  that 
advent  which  he  looked  for  with  undoubting  and  fer- 

whicb  he  saw  his  labors  crowned  wherever  he  wniL 
For  once  he  was  a  prophet  who  received  honors  in  hia 
own  country.  Wherever  he  preached,  not  only  whole 
c<mgtegations  thim  ndgbboring  towns  came  to  swell  bis 
already  large  numbers  of  hearers,  but  oftentimes  even 
tbo  rainiatem  would  adjourn  their  services  and  go  with 
their  flocks  n>  nruH  to  hear  Scotland's  noble  descend- 
ant. While  preaching  st  Edinburgh  on  the  Apocalypit, 
the  qtecial  theme  of  stndy  in  these  later  years,  the  ser- 
vices h^an  St  sx  o'clock  A.M.  Of  these  Chalmers 
writes ;  "  He  is  drawing  prodigious  crowds.  We  at- 
tempted this  morning  to  force  our  way  into  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  changes  to  the  West 
Church,  with  its  three  hideous  galleries,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public"  and  even  then  there  was  not 
room.  As  in  Fjlinburgh,  so  was  his  success  at  Glasgow 
and  other  places  that  he  visited,  and  we  need  not  wcm- 
der  that  Chalmers  himseir  exclaims  "  that  there  most 
have  been  a  marvellous  power  of  attraction  that  could 
torn  a  whole  population  out  of  th«r  beds  as  eariy  as  five 
in  the  morning." 

As  if  to  augment  the  difficnllies  already  in  his  way, 
in  his  candid  and  slraightrnrward  manner,  he  flotber 
estranged  his  friends  of  the  ScotUsh  Church  by  extend- 
ing his  sympathy  to  a  minister  of  bis  native  Chnrcb,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Row,  who  was  Just  then  under  the  odi- 
mn  of  teaching  false  notions  on  the  Procrualian  high- 
Calvinlstic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confeseion. 

Bat  the  grand  and  final  divergence  Ihim  his  mother 
Church  furt.her  resulted,  not  from  the  communication 
of  any  doctrinal  excitement  Ihim  the  banks  of  Guitloch, 
but  fiom  a  veiy  strange  phenomenon  which  about  tlus 
time  took  its  rise  along  the  qniet  banks  of  this  r^ver. 
For  Borne  lime  Irving  had  been  pondering  on  the  heri- 
tage of  the  gift  o/iongaa  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Girrti),  and 
was  incHned  to  believe  this  spiritual  gift  to  have  been 
not  only  possessed  by  the  apostolic  Church,  but  an  act- 
ual heritaee  of  the  Church  of  all  times;  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  healthy  state  of  any  Church  of 
Christ.  These  thoughts  of  bis  became  convictions  when 
seconded  at  this  Juncture  b}-some  remarkable  instances. 
In  the  locality  of  Row,  celebrated  for  the  piety  of  its 
inhahilants,  there  had  lived  and  died 
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a.  A  memoir  which  her  minista  bad  written  of  ha« 
iltraclHt  the  attention  of  people  far  and  near,- and  nuRir 
of  them  came  as  pilgrims  to  visit  the  qwt  whem  atw 
lived  and  prayed.  These  visits  to  the  emrtidf 
dwelling-.jdace,  as  well  ss  Uie  noble  reputation,  ir  not 
example  of  a  departed  sister,  had  a  wonderful  intla«aoe 
on  the  surviving  rialer  Hary— "  gilted  with  the  aanic 
s;Hritual  tempennMOl,  with  poweit  of  mind  of  no  onfi- 
luuy  ohaiaeter,  and,  moceorer,  with  the  personal  bao- 
nation  of  beauty."  For  a  loiig  time  she  had  been  af- 
flicted with  the  aame  disease  which  had  made  a  prty  (^ 
her  sister,  and  while  lying,  as  all  helievetl,  at  the  poiM 
of  death,  she  professed  to  have  recdved  "the  gift  of 
tongoes,"  and,  "  as  she  lay  in  her  waknem,''  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  said,  had  come  upon  her  with  mi^ty  pow< 
er,  and  "constrained  her  to  qieak  at  great  length,  and 
with  superhuman  strength,  in  an  unknown  tongue^" 
Similar  eases  occurred  in  other  neighboring  placed 
and  the  news  of  the  Kondrons  phenomena  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Irving.  To  him,  of  couno,  these  indicated 
"an  approaching  realisation  of  his  prophetic  dreama.' 
Kot  lor  an  instant  was  he  to  hesitate  to  ackiKiwledgc 
them  aa  the  natoril  answer  of  his  acpitations  and  frKj- 
er;  and  many  of  his  own  flock,  prepared  by  hia  pa^ 
vious  teachings,  seconded  his  leanings  in  tjsm  of  tbeae 
kmg-loat  ipiritnBl  gifts.  Manifcatalions  of  a  nmilar 
character  soon  appeared  in  his  own  Church,  at  flrat  |v^ 
vately,  then  at  the  week-day  matins,  and  finally  even 
in  the  public  service  on  the  Sabbath.  "The  die"  had 
truly  been  "  cast,  and  th>m  that  time  the  Regent  SqaavB 
church  became  a  BabeL"  Hu  oldett  and  most  discnM 
fiiends  one  by  one  deserted  him,  finding  that  their  caan- 
set  was  of  no  avail.  Even  s  virii  of  Cbalmem  and 
Ccderidge,  both  his  friends,  could  not  in  Ibe  least  May 
the  current  that  was  fast  hurrying  him  to  a  moat 
frightful  abyn.  A  collinon  between  the  pastor  and  hia 
flock  wss  inevitable,  thou^  some  of  his  people  sbarad 
his  views.  Against  the  continuation  of  the  "new  pmiA- 
eta"  even  his  own  bmlher-in-law  voted,  and  tbe  inev* 
liable  rrsult  was  of  couree  the  ejectment  of  the  minia- 
ter  and  hia  believers  in  the  "  gilt  of  tongues"  frcnn  Re> 
gent  Square  Church.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  man  of  Irving's  great  atMlilin,  though  his  course  waa 
now  downward,  was  tunounded  only  by  a  few  weak  M- 
lowera.  Among  those  who  faithfully  followed  their  paa- 
tor  were  some  of  London's  most  dutingmshed  chaiae- 
tera,  and  when  on  the  following  Sunday  he  met  his  ad- 
herents in  the  hall  of  the  great  infidd  Owen,  no  less 
than  800  wen  there  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Indeed,  the  place  tbey  had  temporarily  semred  was  far 
too  small  to  contsin  aL  that  still  flocked  to  hear  Irriog, 
and  they  removed  to  a  largo  gallery  in  Kewrnan  Stmt, 
generally  designated  as  West's  Galleiy,  because  it  had 
fmmcily  belonged  to  West  the  painter.  The  denooc- 
ment  of  the  play  had  now  birly  begun,  and  it  rapidly 
hastened  to  its  doae.  The  "  gifted  coes"  at  Newmm 
Street  had  things  in  their  own  hands,  and  everything 
proceeded  by  "  vision,"  and  "  prophecy,"  and  in  the 
"  8(nrit ;"  to  all  which  Irving  gave  the  most  rcveieni 
and  obedient  attention.  The  Pnahytery  of  Annan,  by 
which  body  Irving  had  been  first  licensed  lo  fnach.  bnt 
not  ordained, "  by  a  remarkable  stretch  of  power"  con- 
demned him  w  guilty  of  heresy,  snd  excommunicated 
him  from  the  Church  of -Scotland.  But  aa  if  his  cup  cf 
sorrows  was  not  yet  sufficiently  Intter,  to  add  to  the  coo- 
demnation  which  be  had  Just  received  at  the  hand  of 
his  mother  Church,  which  be  so  deariy  luved,  be  was, 
on  hia  return  from  Annan  to  London,  deprived  even  by 
his  own  adherents  of  the  anthority  which  by  reason  rf 
his  si^Nriority  had  universally  been  granted  to  bim.  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  "revelation,"  was  interdicted  "  fnaa 
exercising  sny  priatly  function,  or  administering  Ibe 
sacraments,  or  even  preaching,  excepting  to  those  has 
sacred  assemblies  to  which  unbelievers  wrre  admitted- 
Astounded,  he  yet  uttered  no  murmur,  but  sat  in  tb* 
lowest  pUces  of  the  Church  which  he  himself  had  cre- 
ated, in  silent  and  nagnedhnmilit)'.''    Mr.ADdr«w%iD 
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n  irdde  «i  Ining  in  the  iVw  Eflfilaiiiln- (laSS.p.  Bie 
*(.),  Hclu  Id  rcrute  tbu  stuemeDt,  so  genenllj  •coepl- 
(d  u  nude  by  Bin.  UliphMit  in  her  tiiognphy  of  ilt. 
iTTing.  DuteT«iMr.AnJrew>  ackuowledga  that  when 
Mt.  Irving  was  finally  reaidunedbjr  theIw">upeIioT''tl^- 
fiMn,«ho  daimed  to  have  been  called  byUod  M  bigh- 
a<lii(iDctiuiia,hi3  pmitinn  ''waain  aame  reapecU  IcM  in- 
litpiDdcnt  than  before,"  and  thai  it  could  not  have  been 
*    n  "that  Hr.  Irving  abauld  have  met  with 
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V  phase,"  e^Kcially 
Kreogih  of  character,  aiid  giStt 
tamed  hitherto  lo  be  faremost  ir 
in-(p.8il).  But  for  once  furtun 
grat  degrarialiim  vrhich  he  waa  called  upon  to  tuCTer 
v«  Ut  be  his  laM,  and  a  ihort  one  at  that.  In  the  au- 
Immi  of  1834,  the  severe  talk  which  he  had  been  im- 
ponng  on  bia  mind  and  body  began  lo  tell  upon  him, 
Bid  while  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  recovery  of 
iu  failing  health,  he  waa  taken  daiigerauslv  ill,  and  died 
URluEDwDec8,l8»l. 

Of  IrviiiK  it  may  truly  be  conceded  Ihat  a  more 
ml  or  earneat  ipiril  haa  not  appeared  on  the  alage 
limt  in  the  19ih  century.     Deatined  to  be  a  ChrisI 

him  well),  "  with  all  the  lurce  that  waa  in  him,  lo  b 
He  might  have  been  so  many  things;  not  a  ipei 
only,  but  a  doci— tlie  leailcr  of  hosts  of  men.  For  his 
head,  when  the  fug  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  obacuted  it, 
wu  of  itrong,  far-reaching  insight.  His  very  enthus- 
ism  was  sanguine,  not  atrabitiar ;  he  wai  so  laving,  full 
of  hope,  so  simple-hearted,  aod  made  all  that  approach- 
ed him  hia.  A  giant  farm  of  activity  was  in  the  mm; 
^ceolalion  was  acciilent,  not  nature.  There  waa  in  him 
a  cmrage  damitleds,  not  pugruuituus ;  hardly  Aerce,  by  no 
pnsilHlity  fenxriuua ;  aa  of  the  generous  war-horse,  gen- 
tle in  its  strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  ahaking  of  the 
ipeai.  But,  above  all,  be  he  what  he  might,  to  be  a  real- 
ity WIS  indispenaable  for  him."  In  another  place  the 
-  .   .     .  j^„g  ]  jjij  never 
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as  the  freest,  brat  herlieat,  bravest  human  soul  mine 
rrei  came  in  epntact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the  whole, 
tilt  best  man  I  have  ever,jifUr  trial  UMMigh,  found  in 
ilu>  world,  or  now  hope  to  tind."  Similar  waa  the  judg- 
ment of  all  Irving'i  llriends,  and  e,-en  of  most  of  hia  <ip- 
pontnts.  "All  admired  the  man,  his  many  virtnea,  his 
DUchlesa  eloquence;  all  deplored  bia  fall,  and  the  gulf 
of  irparalion  which  it  created  between  him  and  his 
nothn  Church."  His  works  have  been  collected  by  his 
iKpbnr,  the  Rev.  F.  Carlyle,  who  haa  published  them 
narler  the  tillc  of  Calltded  Writmi^  of  Edaard  Irring 
(Lond.  1864-5,5  vols.  8vo).  See  Mra.01iph»nl, /j/*«</ 
fJiioanI  /rciaff  (Loni  I86i;  N.  V.  [Harpers']  imi,  8vo) ; 
C*tij]t,  if iicrlbiMDiu  fjiasi;  Mflh.(^,Ka>,  Jtn-iMS; 
JKi;  Ijmd.  Qaart.  Rrr.  Oct.  1SG2,  an.  vi;  f:diiA.  Bn. 
Oct  1862,  art.  vii;  Enq/dop.  Brilopa.  xii,  a.  v.;  Baring 
&iBld,ri«<.V«iiBEa;PrMolir«(of  England  only):  Lit- 
t*n"s  Lifii^  Aje  (on  Irving's  works),  Fet.  28, 1867,  an.' 
i;aDdM.W.Audrew»(orthe  Catholic  ApoJtolic  Church, 
ibe  name  now  assumed  by  the  Irvingites),  in  the  Xm 
fi^bnifer, July,  1863. art.!;  0«.,ait.vuL     (J.H.W.) 

I'hMo  fHet  rCTKAof ,  pnx%  laagMer,  In  the  poet. 
booki sometimes pno^,  Vitekat'.Fai. cv, 9;  Jer.  xxiiii, 
M;  Amos  vii,  9, 16,  in  the  last  two  passages  spoken  of 
Uw  [nelidsh  nation;  SepL  and  N.  T.  laaat,  Jo«^h. 
liraesc,  ■*»'. »,  10.  5),  the  only  son  of  Abraham  by  Sa- 
rah, attd  the  middle  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  who  are 
■J  oAoi  named  together  aa  the  progenitors  of  the  Jew- 
ish race. 

LPtrtOHol  niHory — The  following  are  the  facta 
which  the  Bible  snppUes  of  the  longeal-livad  of  the 
t^na  patriaichs,  the  least  migratory,  the  least  proliOc, 
nl  the  least  bvored  with  extraordinary  divine  revela- 
^*A  few  events  in  this  quiet  life  have  oocaaioaed 
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1.  The  promise  of  a  son  bad  been  made  lo  hia  paienla 
when  Abraham  waa  visited  by  the  Lord  in  the  plsins 
of  Hamie,  and  appeared  so  unlikely  to  be  fulhlled,  sett- 
ing that  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  "  well  atiicktn 
in  years,"  that  its  utterance  cauaed  the  latter  to  laugh 
increduloualy  <lien.  xviii,  1  aq.).  liC  2064.  Being 
reproved  for  her  unbelief,  she  denied  Ihat  she  had 
laughed.  The  reaaon  assigned  for  the  special  visitation 
thus  promised  waa,  in  effect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  odspiing  in  piety,  so  that  he  would 

of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.  See  Adhahah. 
In  due  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son.  who  received 
the  nune  of  Isaac  {Oea.  xxi,  1-3).  RC.  206S.  This 
event  ocenined  at  Cerar,  Isaac  was  thus  emphatically 
the  child  of  promise.  Bom,  as  he  was,  out  of  due  time, 
when  bia  lather  was  a  hun<lred  years  ohi  and  his  ntoth- 
er  ninety,  the  parents  themselves  laughed  with  a  kind 
of  incredukuis  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  a  prodigy 
(Oen.  xvii,  17 ;  xviii,  12),  and  referri'ig  to  the  marvel- 
lousneSB  of  the  event  when  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
Saiah  aaid  that  not  only  she,  but  all  who  heard  of  it, 
would  be  disposed  lo  laugh  (Uen.  xxi,  6).  The  name 
Isaac,  therefbre,  waa  titty  chosen  by  God  for  the  child, 
in  commemoration  of  the  extrsordirkary,  supernatural 
nature  of  the  birth,  and  of  the  laughing  joy  which  it 

This  signiflcation  of  Isaac's  name  is  ihricc  alluded  to 
(lien,  xvii,  17;  xviii,  12;  xxi,  0).  Joaephus  (.-liir.  i, 
11,  2)  refen  to  the  second  of  those  paaaages  for  the  or- 
igin of  the  name ;  Jonme  (Qumit.  Ilebr.  »  Cm.)  vehe- 
mently eooflnes  it  to  the  tint;  Ewald  (O'uci.  i,  4S6), 
without  andgniiig  reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  three  passages  have  been  added  by  different  wiiten 
(o  the  original  reconL  lliere  need  be  no  dispute  aa  to 
which  trftheaa  pasaages  the  import  oTthe  name  refen; 
it  includes  a  reference  to  them  all,  beaides  according 
with  ami  expressing  the  happy,  cheerful  disposition  of 
the  bearer,  and  suggesting  the  relation  in  which  be 
stood,  oa  the  aeeil  of  Abraham,  the  chamKl  of  the  prom- 
iaed  blessing,  and  the  type  of  him  who  is  pre-eminently 
Iht  Stnt,  whose  birth  haa  put  laughter  into  the  heana 
ofmyriadaofourrace.  The  preternatural  birth  of  Isaac 
waa  a  sign  from  heaven  at  the  outset 
kind  of  seed  God  expecteil  aa  the  fniit  i 
and  what  powers  wouhl  be  required  for  i 
that  it  should  be  a  seed  at  once  coming  in  me  eouise  of 
nature,  anil  yet  in  some  sense  sbove  nsture — the  special 
gift  ami  offspiing  of  God.  When  Isaac  waa  eight  dayi 
ohl  he  reoeived  circumcision,  and  was  thus  recdvsd  inta 
the  cok'enaut  made  with  his  father;  while  his  mother's 
sceptical  laughter  was  turned  into  triumphant  exulta<. 
tion  and  jov  in  (Jod  (Gen.  xxi,  4-7),  (See  De  Wei  tt, 
A:rif.p.IB3sq.t  Ewald,  firscA.  i,  388 ;  Hartmaim,  t'eAcr 
d.Pailal.f.369:  Lengeriie,A'fli.p.290:  Niemeyer,Ci(» 
ract.  ii,  160.)     See  Name. 

2.  The  drat  noticeable  circuiDslance  in  the  life  oT 
Isaac  took  place  in  connection  with  his  weaning.  Ilia 
predse  age  at  the  time  ia  not  given,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  (according  to  Eastem  custom) 
fully  two  yean  oU.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  Abra- 
ham nuule  a  great  feast,  as  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of 
hia  joy  that  the  child  had  reached  this  fresh  stsge  in 
his  career — was  no  longer  a  auchling,  but  capable  of  aelf- 
suBlenance,  and  a  certain  measure  of  independent  ac- 
tion. For  the  parents,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
them,  it  wouU  naturally  be  a  feast  of  Isughtcr— the 
laughter  of  mirth  and  joy;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
family — lahmaal — to  whom  it  was  no  occasion  of  glad- 
ness, who  saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  more  |>eeuUar 
honors  of  the  bouse  by  Ihia  younger  brother,  and  who 
tnockad  while  others  Uughed— himself,  indeed,  laughed 
(for  it  is  the  same  word  still,  pn^C,  Geo.  xxi,  9),  but 
with  the  envious  and  acomful  air  which  betrayed  the 
alien  and  hostile  spirit  that  lurked  in  hia  bosom.  Ha 
must  have  been  a  well-grown  boy  at  the  time  i  and  Sa- 
rah, dnctying  in  the  manifolations  then  given  the  i/kf: 


indicating  what 
le  covenant, 


;e  af  future  rivalry  uid  tuite,  luged  A 


w  the  DDfl  could 


D,  hcttUted  for  •  time  about  the  ituttec,  feeling  paiu- 
ed  at  tbe  thougbt  of  having  lahmacl  aepanted  fMni  the 
houfleholdf  and  oiil^  coruplieiL  when  he  leccired  an  ex- 
plicit wuTUit  and  direction  froni  above.  At  the  Mune 
(inw,  he  giit  tbe  pnnniae,  aa  the  ground  of  (he  divine 
procedure, "  For  in  laaav  shall  thy  ge«d  be  called,"  that 
U,  in  Isaac  (aa  cuntradiatineuiihed  from  lahmael,  or  any 
other  son)  shall  the  seed  of  bleaaing  that  is  to  hold  of 
thee  IS  a  father  have  its  cnmnieDceineaL  It  ia  proba- 
hle  [bit  Abraham  needed  to  have  thia  truth  hiaight 
■harply  out  to  him,  fiM  correction  on  the  one  dde,  as 
well  as  fur  consolation  and  hope  on  the  other,  aa  bii  pa- 
ternal feelings  may  have  liepi  him  IViMn  apprehending 

of  tiagar.  Tbe  high  purpuses  uf  Uod  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  the  yearnings  of  natural  alleclion  mu^ 
give  way,  that  Ihne  might  be  established.  In  Ihe  trans- 
action* themselves  the  apoelle  Paul  percdved  a  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  fur  all  timea — especially  in  ngard  to 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart  to  tbe  thipgs  of  God, 
and  the  certain^  with  which,  even  when  wearing  tbe 
badge  of  a  religious  profeseioD,  it  may  he  expected  to 
rent  its  malice  aud  opposition  towards  the  true  children 
ofGad(Koin.  ix,7,10:  GaLiv,2tl;  Heb.xi,l8).  The 
aeed  of  blenong,  thoee  who  are  supemalurally  bom  of 
GoJ,  like  IsMc,  and  have  a  special  interest  in  Ihe  riches 
of  hia  goodnees,  are  sure  to  be  eyed  with  jealousy,  ant 
In  one  tbrm  or  another,  persecuted  by  those  who,  with 
name  to  live,  stiU  walk  after  the  flesh  (GaL  iv,  21-Sl). 
See  tsHMAKl. 

It  haa  been  asked,  what  were  the  penecntiooa  nisti 
ed  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  wbich  Paul  refers  (Gal. 
t9)'l  ir,  as  is  generally  suppaeed,  he  refera  to  Gen.  i 
e,  then  Ihe  wmrd  pnxtl,  Tai'foi^n,  nwy  be  tranrialert 
aweWij,  as  in  the  A.V.,  or  mtvbmg,  aa  in 
and  in  that  caae  the  trial  of  Isaac  was  by 
"frud  mockings"  (i/Hroiy/iiii),  in  the  language  of  tbe 
Epistle  to  Ihe  Hebrews  (ni,  B6).  Oi  the  mord  may  ' 
dude  the  wgnification  payisg  tdoIntTom  vorihip,  as  in 
Exod.  xxxii,  6,  oi  fighag,  as  in  S  Sam.  ii.  14.  IVse 
IhrM  signiHcaliona  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates 
Jewish  tradition  (()iioled  more  briefly  by  Welsliin  o 
Gal.  iv,  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  ptiwinal  violence  fmi 
IshnuwL  a  Itadltion  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  Ihinkis  Hao 
adopted  by  Paul  The  Engliah  rewltr  who  is  conlen 
with  our  own  veniiin,  or  the  scholar  whn  may  prtft 
cither  of  tbe  otber  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no 
Insa  to  connect  (ioL  ix,  29  with  Gen.  xxi,  9.  But  Ori- 
gen  (n  Cm.  Horn,  vii,  %  3),  and  Augustine  {Strmo  lii), 
and  apparently  Prof.  Jnwelt  (on  GaL  iv,  29),  not  observ- 
ing that  Ihe  glnea  of  Ibe  SepL  and  the  I^lin  vermnns 
"jJaying  iri**  irr  ton  Itauc"  forms  no  part  of  Ihe  sim- 
ple statement  in  GencNS,  and  that  the  words  pnx^, 
miCovrn,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  "  play- 
ing," aecm  to  douU  las  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other 
grounds)  whether  the  paaeage  in  lienesis  bean  the  coii- 
Btruetion  apparently  put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  Koscnmlllkr  {Sek-L  n  (Jn,  xxi,  9)  even 
goes  90  fat  as  to  characterize  ifioiri— "  peiseculed" — as 
■  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pnXO.  (See  Drurius 
on  Gen. xxi, 9, in  Cnl.Saer.,  and  Esliu'aon  Gal.iv,29.) 

What  effect  Ihe  companionship  of  the  wihl  and  way- 
ward Iilimael  might  have  hail  on  Isaac  it  is  not  easi'  to 
aay:  but  his  expulsion  wa^  no  doubt,  ordered  by  Gnl 
for  the  good  of  the  child  of  promise,  and  moat  prvbably 
saved  him  from  many  an  annoyance  and  sonow.  Freed 
from  tnch  evil  influence,  Ihe  child  grew  up  under  the 
nurturing  care  of  his  fond  parents,  mild  and  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  beloved. 

3.  The  next  recorded  event  in  Ihe  life  of  Isaac  ia  the 
memorablu  one  connected  with  the  command  of  <iod  In 


Uoriah  (Gen 


lii).     ac.  cir.  2047.     Nothing  is  si 
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of  hia  age  at  the  lime  except  that  he  is  caDed  "■  latT 
(*l;3),  perhaps  rixteen  years  of  age.    Acconling  to  Jo- 
■phus  (.1 «.  i,  1 B,  2),  he  was  iwenty-Hve  ye«*  ohL    That 
Isaac  knew  nothing  of  Ihe  reUtion  in  which  he  ptnm- 
ally  Mood  to  the  divine  'command,  came  affectinglj  oat 
In  the  question  he  put  to  his  father  while  they  jgnmey- 
ed  together, "  BehcJd  the  lire  and  the  wood,  but  whire 
the  Iamb  for  a  bumt-otferingT"     Even  then  the  ••- 
et  waa  not  diackmed  to  him ;  and  only,  it  wiokl  ar- 
ar,  when  tbe  act  itself  was  in  process  of  being  mn- 
mmsled,  did  the  fearful  Irulh  burst  upon  bis  soul  that 
>  was  himself  to  be  the  victim  on  the  altar.     Vet  tbe 
crcd  narrative  tells  of  no  remonstrant  (trugglr  en  tbe 
irt  of  this  child  of  promise,  nn  atrivings  (or  escape,  no 
ies  of  agony  or  pleatUnga  for  delivinnce:  he  Htma  to 
LvB  surrendered  hisiMlf  as  a  willuiK  toctiAce  to  the 
call  of  Heaven,  and  to  have  therein  showed  bow  Ihcr- 
ighly  in  him,  as  in  his  believing  partnl,  the  DUDd  of 
e  Hesh  had  become  subordinate  to  Ihe  mind  of  the 
■piriu     Tn  act  thus  was  lo  prove  himself  Ihe  fiaJBg 
type  of  him  who  had  the  law  of  Goil  in  hts  heart,  and 
come  to  do,  not  hit  own  will,  but  the  will  of  hiia  that 
sent  him.    But  the  dralh  itself,  which  was  to  pnrc  Ihe 
life  of  tie  world,  it  belonged  to  Ihe  antitype,  not  la  ibc 
type,  tn  accamplii-h.    The  ram  provided  by  God  in  lb* 
Ihickrt  most  mranohile  take  the  place  of  ihe  afcd  of 
Ikfung.     In  the  lurrender  by  Ihe  father  of  hi*  'only 
son,"  Ibe  concurrence  of  the  con's  will  with  Ibe  lallMT'ai 
the  eacriAcial  dtalh  which  virtually  took  place,  aud  Ibt 
resnrreciion  fivm  the  dead,  whence  Abrahain  rcctired 
hia  son  "in  figure"  (Htb.  xi,  19),  ore  all  potnls  of  anal- 
ogy which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  offering  up  of  Iiwac  Ly  Abraham  has  been  view- 
ed in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of  five  dintrla- 
tiona  by  Frischimith  in  the  Tin:  Tktol.  Fl,ilcl.  ^  IW 
(attached  to  O-tr.  Sarri ;  originally  Jena,  IWI-  &,  4lo\ 
By  bishop  Warburton   [Cir.  /.<;.  b.  vi,  %  6)  the  whirlr 

action  (camp.  Jer.  xxvii,3;  Eiek.  xii,8:  Hua.i,I),ii^ 
auad  of  word*,  of  the  great  sacrifice  or  Christ  for  tbe  le- 
dcmplion  of  raank bid,  given  at  Ihe  (ameit  request  of 
Abraham,  who  ItHiged  impatiently  to  see  Christ'a  day.* 
Thia  view  is  adopted  by  dean  Graves  (Ok  tkt  PiiUo- 
tiart,  pt.  lii,  {  4),  and  has  become  popular.  But  it  it 
profxiunced  to  lie  unsatisfactory  by  Davidacn  {PrimiliH 
Sorrifcf,  pt.  iv,  i  2),  who,  ]U(ading  for  ihe  |  rogrtwiR 
communication  of  the  knowledge  uriheChritTianatuiM- 
ment,  protests  against  the  atfuitipticn  of  a  cunlimpo- 
raiy  dirclosure  of  the  import  of  Ihe  saciiBce  lo  Aloa- 
hsm.  and  points  out  that  nn  expiation  or  alont  meet  was 
joined  with  thia  ( mbkmatic  oblation,  which  corwequest- 
Iv  avmbrdiicd  only  the  act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  ti 
tbe  lliriMian  racriflce.  Ur.  Maurice  (Falriarrlit  mi 
LovgaiTf,  iv)  drawa  atlention  lo  the  oDiring  of  base 
aa  the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  £wa)d,(7r- 
Khichlr,  i,  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  ofAbmhim. 
that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and  Rtound  ottiK- 
. sacrifice.  The  same  line  oflhouglil  is  followed  upiaa 
very  instructive  and  striking  Feim»n  on  ihe  sacrifice  li 
Abraham  in/^orfrTBeo/-«iim>iv,iii,3S-48.    SomeGtr- 

dream  (Eichham,  BibHeth./.  Ubl.  l.iUr.  i,  46  (q.),  tir  i 
myth  (DeWctle),or  as  lb*  explanation  of  a  hitro^yt'' 
(Otman,  in  Htnke's  Magozn,  ii,  filT),  and  treat  oibii 
events  in  luac's  life  as  flips  of  ibe  pen  of  a  Jent 
transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  dii»- 
ed  for  such  views,  which  appear  lo  have  htm  in  hit* 
measure  forestalled  in  the  lime  of  Augustine  (iSemu  ii. 
lie  ttnlatvmf  Abraka).  Thej-  are,  of  course,  inwoi- 
ciUble  with  tbe  declaraliun  of  St.  James,  that  it  wo  a 
Kork  by  wbieh  Abrahain  was  juttiHed.  Eustbius  (Pitf, 
AVonjr.  iv,  16,  and  i,  10)  haa  preserved  a  «ini;ular  lul 

from  Ihe  andent  Phcmician  historian  SanchooiathiiD; 
iHit  it  is  absurd  la  suppose  that  the  w-iclely-rpirad  {ttt 
Ewahi,^Ir*enilHvr,p.Ta,andThgniiUHi's/rii»>pr«;j> 
(■re*,  1058,  p.  S8;t  heathen  practice  of  eunadnghiuua 
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btintt*  (h  Bruna,  in  Pwitua'i  Memorah,  vi,  1  ■).)  n- 
ceivwl  *ny  raaMingMntnt  rrom  >  Mcritlce  irhieb  Alm- 
bain  wu  folbidden  to  ■ccompliih  (an  WaUrUud,  Work; 
IT,  203).  Souk  wriMn  have  round  for  Ihu  tnuuaction 
■  kind  at  piralkl — il  unuunis  u>  no  more — in  the  du- 
aal  legfndi  of  Iptugenia  and  Phriiiu  (m  RoHnmUller, 
llorgnL  i,  9b),  etc  (an  J.  C.  Uictuflu,  DfAbr.tl  h. 
a  Crmrii  ia  //yriAm  rt  OHamewi  enHrrtu,  Fnfl.  ■.  O. 
ITJl ;  Zcitncb,  liatia  orttu  n  fabalii  Oriowu  tatigui, 
da.  1776).  The  tUny  of  Iphijjenia,  which  iiupired 
the  devout  Athenian  dramatiat  with  eablime  notioni  of 
Iha  import  of  ucriflcc  and  ■uflerini;  (^Cach.  Agam.  HI, 
n  Mq.),  tupplkd  the  Roman  inOdcl  only  with  a  keen 
lannl  affiiut  religion  (LucnL  i,  lOi),  juat  «■  the  great 
trial  which  peifwMd  the  faith  of  Abnbain  and  mould- 
ed the  ehiiaeter  of  laaac  dnws  from  the  Romaniaed 
Je*  of  ih«  flnt  eantuTf  >  rhetorical  exhibition  of  hia 
own  nnacqaaintance  with  the  meaning;  of  Hcrifln  (see 
J(wph.^«C  ii'SiB).  TheKeneral  aim  of  certain  writ- 
en  has  been,  aa  they  conaidei  it,  to  relieTB  the  Bible 
fnHn  the  odium  which  the  narrated  circumstances  are 
in  their  opinion  fitted  to  occasinn.  That  the  paasaite  ia 
fre?  from  eveiy  poaaible  objection  it  may  be  loo  much 
loaisert:  it  is,  hawerer,  equally  dear  that  many  nf  the 
oliitoioiia  taken  to  it  arise  from  viewing  the  facu  Ihim 
a  wrong  powtion,  or  under  the  discoloring  medium  of  a 
bnicane  and  adTersa  concliuii>n.  The  only  proper  way 
b  to  eonaider  it  aa  it  ii  repraented  in  the  aacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  eipTeaaty  deugnatad  to  try 
Abraham's  faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch  was  to  be 
the  fathet  of  Iha  futbful,  was  he  worthy  of  hia  high  and 
di^fled  puoition?  If  hia  own  obedience  was  w«k,  he 
onld  not  train  others  in  faith,  trust,  and  bve :  hence  a 
trial  was  neeeaaary.  That  he  waa  not  without  holy  dia- 
poaiiiiina  wu  already  known,  and  indeeil  itcogniaed  in 
the  divine  faron  of  which  he  had  been  the  object;  but 
■at  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  aulTer  all  (rod's  will  ?  Re- 
ligious perfection  and  his  poaition  aUke  demanded  a  pei^ 
ftct  heart :  hence  the  Itind  of  trial.  If  he  were  willing 
to  surrender  even  hia  only  child,  and  act  himself  both 
as  ofliBtw  and  prieat  in  the  aacriflce  of  the  required  vic- 
tim, if  he  could  so  far  comiuer  hia  natnnU  alfectiona,  ao 
•ididiie  the  father  in  his  hean,  then  then  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  will  was  wh<^y  reconciled  to  (lad's,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  of  every  truit,  confldence,  and  honor 
(eomp  James  ii,  SI).  The  trial  wai  made,  the  fact  was 
Btoertained,  bat  the  victim  was  not  slain.  What  is  there 
in  this  to  which  either  re]>t(ion  or  mnrality  can  take 
exception?  This  view  ia  both  oonflrmed  andJusIiAed 
by  the  words  ofCiod  (lien,  xxii,  IE  sq.),  "  fiArouK  thou 
haK  not  withheld  thy  only  son,  m  blessing  I  will  bleas 
th(«,and  in  multiplying  1  will  multiply  thy  seed  aa  the 
Kan  of  the  heaven,  and  in  tby  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  bleaed."  We  remark,  also,  that  not  a 
twt,  out  the  whole  of  the  transution  must  be  Uken  un- 
da  coiuideration,  and  especially  the  final  result.  If  we 
dwell  excluBvely  on  the  commencement  of  it,  there  ap- 
patn  to  be  some  sanction  Riven  to  human  sacriflcea; 
but  the  end,  and  the  condnding  and  ever-enduring  bet, 
has  the  directly  opposilc  hearing.  Viewed  as  a  whole. 
Hie  transaction  is,  in  truth,  an  express  probihition  of 
himun  sBcrilkea,  Nothing  but  ■  clear  command  from 
(lOilcuuli  hare  suggested  auch  a  serrioe.  "A  craving 
H-  propitiate,  or  communicate  with  the  pnweis 
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whether  ha  alao  wen  o^iable  of  suffii 
and  aelf-denial  to  do,  if  his  (>ud  dcnunded  it,  what  the 
heathen  aimnd  him  were  doing.  Bui  \flhu  quatiom 
wiu  round  aa  Ike  kfort  of  A  brakam,  it  mttat  alao  hart 
beetbrongittoadtJkilfMeiitniilliniagkiomratitiMBrd 
fat*.  Sueh  was  the  batii  for  the  demand  of  (iod  so  fkr 
te  Abraham  waa  concerned,  and  such  the  rducatiomd 
mXBv  for  his  trial  The  obedience  of  Abraham's  faith 
moat,  in  energy  and  entireneas,  not  lag  hehii>d  that 
which  the  religion  of  iratore  demanded  and  obtained 
from  its  professorsi  Abraham  must  be  ready  to  do  for 
kit  God  what  the  nations  around  him  were  capable  of 
doin^  tat  their  false  gods.  In  every  respnt  Abraham, 
as  the  hero  of  faith,  is  to  out-distance  all  others  in  self' 
denial"  (Uitt.  qfOe  O.  Cmtm.  i,  889).  Objretietln,  the 
tranaactson  waa  intended  to  moffitite  the  element  of 
tmlA  in  human  sicrilicea,  while  condemning  the  tacri- 
Aces  Ihemaelves  (p.  M9,  £70).     See  SACiiirici:. 

4.  Isaac  passed  his  early  days  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  Hacks  and  herds  up  and 
down  the  piidns  of  Canaan.  At  length  hia  father  wish- 
ed to  see  him  married-  Abraham  therefore  gave  a  com- 
mLwon  to  hia  oldest  and  mont  trustworthy  servant  to 
the  effect  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Isaac  from  taking  a 
wife  ftom  anumg  the  chwghters  (^  the  Canaanilea,  be 
should  procaed  into  Heeopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
direction,  choose  a  partner  among  liia  own  relatives  Sia 
hia  beloved  son.  Rebekah.  in  consequence,  become* 
Isaac'a  wife,  when  be  waa  forty  yean  of  age  ((ien, 
xxiv>  B.C.  3D2S.  In  connection  with  this  marriage 
recorded  which  displai-a  the  peculiar  char- 


n  keeping  with  the  ^ 


toKv  of  the  sacred  record  regarding  him.  l^bably  in 
expectation  uf  the  early  return  of  his  father's  meaeenger, 
and  somewhat  sdidloua  aa  to  the  result  of  the  embaasy, 
he  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  Held  at  the  eventitle. 
While  there  engaged  in  tranquil  thought,  he  chanced 
to  raiaa  his  eyes,  wben  h) !  he  beheld  the  retinue  Dew  at 
hand,  and  Bonn  cmducted  his  bride  into  hia  mother's 
tent.  In  unison  with  all  this  is  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  hialorj-,  that  taaac  "  loved  her."  Isaac  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  kind  and  geniU  disposition,  of  a  calm 
and  reflective  lum  of  rnind.  simple  in  his  hahita,  having 
few  wants,  good  rather  than  great,  fitted  tu 


influe' 


or  perform  deeds  iif  r* 
ur  did  not  take  a  bent  fmm  the 
hia  father'a  readiness  to  offer  hi 
certainly  its  pasaivenesa  is  in  enii 
whole  tenor  of  hit  conduct,  as  s> 


^■e-by 


I  objaci 


iim  Stanley  erroneously  says  is  the  "sol 
illi:e,"  and  to  which  he  attributes  Abraham's 
1  the  present  case  (/Iv^ary  nf  the  Jncitk 
CUiT*,i,  17  ),cuulil  never  have  led  to  such  an  act.  The 
idea  i»  whoUy  improbable  and  irrational  Kurti  main- 
Uini  thai  the  basis  for  this  trial  of  Abraham  was  laid  in 
nf  mind  produced  in  him  by  beholding  the 
Ish  human  aaiTi5ca  aroond  him.  His  wurda 
hese  Canaanitiah  sacrifices  of  children,  and  the 
a  with  which  the  heathen  around  him  of^red 
nual  have  ezdted  in  Abraham  a  conteat  of 
a  .  .  .  .  aod  induced  him  to  examine  himself 


ofaUu 


Cansiuii 


te  important 

n.  If  his  charac- 
ta  connected  with 
n  Haunt  Moriah, 
Teement  with  the 
th  in  that  narra- 
tive.     (See  Kitto's  DaOg  Bibb  IBiul.  ad  lac) 

laaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brotbef 
lahmael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  "in  a  good  old  age, 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,"  tank  up  a  enmewhat  perma- 
nent residence  "by  the  well  LAhsi-roi,"  where,  being 
blessed  of  r<ad,  he  lived  in  prosperity  and  at  eue  (Gen. 
XXV,  7-11),  B.C.  19H8.  Oneaourcc  of  regret,  however, 
he  deeply  fell.  Rebekah  was  baireii.  In  time,  however, 
two  aons,  Jacob  and  Ksau.  were  granted  in  his  prayera 
((;en.  XXV,  ai-36).  RC.  8003.  Aa  the  boj-t  grew,  Isaac 
gnve  a  preference  to  Esan,  who  seema  to  have  pceseaaed 
those  robust  qualities  of  character  in  which  his  father 
was  defective,  and  therefore  gralilled  him  by  such  dain- 
ties aa  the  purmils  of  the  chase  enabled  the  youth  to 
ofler;  while  Jacob, "  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  was 
an  uliject  of  special  regard  to  Kcbeiiah — a  ciivision  of 
feding  and  a  kind  of  partiality  which  Iwcarac  the  source 
of  much  donuMic  unhappinea,  aa  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons  ((ien.  xxv,  37,  48). 
See  Esau. 

6.  The  life  oFIaaac,  moveuver,  was  not  pasted  wholly 
without  triala  oomiog  in  from  without.  A  famine  com- 
pels him  lo  seek  food  in  some  fnreign  land  (Gen.  xivi, 
1  aq.).  ttC  dr.  1986.  At  the  ncrurrence  ••!  tbit  fam- 
ine Isaac  was  expreaaly  admonished  by  Gnd  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt,  but  to  abide  within  tl    ' 
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Um  pronuK  to  him  uid  hi>  seed,  (nd  to  amAnn  in  Mb 
bchmir  the  oBth  which  had  been  mada  lo  his  father. 
The  Lord  pledged  his  word  lo  be  with  him  and  to  Ueaa 
him  in  the  land — which  he  certainly  did,  though  Isaac 
did  not  feel  so  Kcure  of  the  promiaed  f^uardianahip  aiid 
rappoft  a>  [a  be  aljle  to  Bvwd  falling  into  the  (mare 
which  hail  also  caught  his  bther  Abrabam.  When  »- 
jouming  in  the  n^hborhood  nf  (ierar,  during  the  pcev- 
aleoco  of  the  funine,  and  no  doubt  obaerring  tlu  wicli- 
edneae  of  the  place,  he  had  the  weakneaa  lo  call  Kebekah 
hia  aisler,  in  fear  that  the  people  miKht  kill  him  on 
her  account,  if  ther  knew  her  to  be  hia  wife.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  violence  was  ollered  to  Kebekah ; 
and  the  Philistine  king,  on  diacovetintr,  aa  he  did,  froni 
the  familiar  bearing  of  laaac  towards  Kebekah,  that  she 
must  be  his  wife,  aimply  rebuked  Mm  for  having,  by 
hia  prerarication,  given  occawon  to  a  misappieheiuion 
which  might  have  led  to  serious  consequencea  (Gsn. 
mvi,  10). 

No  passage  of  hia  life  haa  produoed  roore  reproach  to 
Isaac's  character  than  this.  Abraham's  conduct  while 
in  Egypt  (ch.  nil)  and  in  Oerar  (ch.  xti),  where  he  con- 
cealed the  closia'  connection  between  himaelf  and  his 
wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  In  Gerar.  On  the  oiw  hand, 
this  haa  been  reitardcd  by  avowed  advetiariea  of  Chria- 
tiuiity  aa  involving  the  guilt  of  "lying  and  endeai-or- 
ing  lo  betray  the  wife's  chastity,"  and  even  by  Chris- 
tians, undoubtedly  Ecalons  for  truth  and  right,  as  the 
conduct  of  "a  very  poor,  paltry  earthworm,  diaplaying 
cowardice,  aelliahnen,  readiness  to  put  hia  wife  in  a  ter- 
rible hazard  for  hia  own  sake."  But,  on  tha  other  hand, 
with  more  rek-erence,  more  kiiidneaa,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Walerland,  who  is  no  indiscrimiDate  apolo- 
gist for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstancea,  mncludes  that  the  patriarch 
did  "right  to  evade  the  difficulty  so  loni;  as  it  coild 
lawfully  be  evaded,  and  to  await  and  see  whether  di- 
Tine  (Evidence  mii^t  not,  some  way  or  other,  inter- 
poK  before  the  last  enlremity.  The'  e\-ant  answered. 
Ood  did  inlerpose"  (Scriplun  y'indicolfd,  in  IPorki,  iv, 
188,  190), 

There  is  no  impmlubility,  aa  has  been  asserted,  Ihat 
the  same  sort  of  event  should  happen  in  rude  times  at 
diflerem  intervab,  and,  therefuie,  no  reason  for  main- 
taining that  these  events  have  Ibe  same  historical  bams, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  same  event  difTerently  represented. 
Krather  is  it  an  unfair  assumpiion  that  Abinwiech  was 
the  common  title  of  the  kings  of  (terar,  as  Pharaoh  was 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  it  may  have  been  the 
proper  name  of  several  kings  in  succesnon,  as  George 
has  lieen  of  several  Enj^iah  kings; 

In  all  reapecta  except  this  incident,  Isaac's  connection 
with  the  Philistine  territory  was  every  way  creditable 
to  Mmself,  and  marked  with  tokens  of  the  divine  favor. 
lie  cultivated  a  portion  of  ground,  and  in  the  same  year 
reaped  a  hundred  fold— a  remarkable  increase,  to  en- 
courage hi-n  to  abide  under  God's  pnilection  in  Canaan. 
His  Hocks  and  herds  multijdied  exceedingly,  so  that  he 
rose  to  the  posseasion  of  verj-  great  wealth ;  he  even  be- 
came, on  account  of  it,  an  object  of  envv  to  the  Philis- 

terricorv.  He  reopened  the  wells  which  his  father  had 
digged,  and  which  the  Philistines  had  meanwhile  filled 
op,  and  himself  dug  several  new  ones,  but  they  disputed 
with  him  the  right  of  pououinn,  and  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  t^m  them  one  after  another.  FinaUy,  at  a 
greater  distance,  he  dug  a  well,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  keep  unmolceCed ;  and  in  token  of  hia  satisfsc^on  at 
the  peace  he  enjovcd,  lie  called  it  Rehobotb  (room) 
(Gen.  XXV,  22).  Thence  he  retiunnl  lo  Beeraheba, 
where  the  Lord  again  appeareil  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
ftesh  assurance  of  the  covenant-blessing;  and  Atrime- 
lech,  partly  ashamed  of  the  unkind  treatinent  Isaac  bad 
receiveil,  and  partly  deaimiia  of  standing  well  with  one 
who  was  so  evidently  prospering  in  his  course,  sent 
some  of  his  leading  men  lo  enter  formally  into  a  cove- 
nant of  peace  with  him.    Isaac  showed  his  meek  and 
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kindly  disposition  in  giving  coorteDDa  ec 

the  mesMngeis,  and  oonlially  agreed  to  Uieir  pnipoial 

It  was  probably  a  period  oonsiderably  later  still  than 
even  the  latest  of  these  tiaiuaclions  to  which  the  nen 
notice  in  the  life  of  Isaac  must  be  referred.  This  b  the 
marriage  of  Esau  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  Onasn 
(Judith  and  Bashemaih),  which  is  aasigiied  to  the  for- 
tieth year  of  Esau'a  life,  coeval  with  Isaac's  hundredth. 
Thne  alliances  were  far  from  giving  aatiafaction  to  the 
aged  patriarch ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  a  grief  of 
mind  to  him  and  his  wife  Hobehah  (Gctu  xxvi,  S6). 

6.  The  last  prominent  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
blessing  of  his  sons  ((;en.xxvii.lac|.).  KC,  1927.  Il 
has  been  plausibly  sufn^eated  (Browne,  Onh  SarHo- 
mm,  p.  aiO)  that  the  forebodings  of  a  speedy  demist 
(ver.  3)  on  the  part  of  Isaac,  whose  health  alwava  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delicate  (Kitto's  DeUf  BMr  IBmH. 
ad  loc),  may  have  atiaen  thmi  the  fact  that  his  bnxhtt 
Isbraael  died  at  the  age  he  had  Just  itow  reached  (Gen. 
XXV.  IT),  although  he  himself  survived  this  point  tx 
many  years  (Gen.  xxxv,  !H).  When  old  and  div  of 
ught  (which  fails  much  sooner  in  Eastern  cwulrin 
than  with  us),  suppo«ng  that  the  time  of  bis  depar- 
ture was  at  hand,  he  called  for  his  behn'ed  son  Easu, 
and  Bent  him  to  "take  some  venison"  for  him,  and  la 
make  his  favorite  "savory  meal,"  that  be  might  at 
and  "  bless"  him  before  his  death.  Eaau  prepared  to 
obey  his  father's  will,  and  set  forth  to  the  BeM;  but 
through  the  decepliout  stratagem  of  Kebekah  the  'sa- 
vory meat"  was  provided  before  Esau  s  return  j  and  Ja- 
cob, disguised  so  as  to  resemble  his  hairy  brother,  >»- 
poeed  oil  his  father,  and  obtained  the  birssiiig.  Tel.  on 
the  discovery  of  the  cheat,  when  Esau  brought  in  lohii 
father  the  dish  he  had  prepared,  Isaac,  remembf  ring  no 
doubt  the  prediction  that  "the  elder  should  serve  the 
ycunger,"  and  convinced  that  God  intended  the  bknng 
for  Jacob,  would  not,  perhaps  ra^er  could  not,  reTTTse 
the  solemn  words  he  had  uttered,  but  bestowed  au  infe- 
rior blesmng  on  Esau  (comp.  Heb.  xii,  IT).  See  Elioic 
Tills  paternal  blesnng,  if  full,  con^'eved,  as  was  nsuiLtbe 
right  of  heatlsbip  in  the  family,  together  with  Iht  diirf 
poBBBSioiiB.  In  the  blessing  which  the  aged  palriaith 
pronounced  on  Jacob,  it  dsaerves  notice  how  oitiTdy 
the  wiuhed-for  good  js  of  an  earthly  and  temporal  na- 
tuie,  while  the  imagetv  which  is  employed  serrn  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  poetical  element  prevail- 
ed as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Hebrew  character  (Gen. 
xxvii,  ST  sq.).  Most  natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  i(i- 
talion  of  the  poor  blind  old  man  on  discovering  the 
cheat  which  had  been  put  upiwi  him.  All  the  partirs 
to  this  iiefarioua  transaction  were  signally  poniditd  by 
divine  Providence  (comp.  Jarvis,  divreh  of  Ike  Htirrm- 
fil,  p.  47).  The  entire  paaasge  is  of  itself  enough  ta 
vindicate  the  hislorival  character  and  eniin  credibility 
of  thoee  sketches  of  the  livea  of  the  patriarchs  which 
Genesis  presents 

Vet  Isaac's  tacit  acqnieaoenee  in  the  eooduFt  of  bii 
sons  has  been  brought  into  diacusaion.  Faiibaim  (Tj- 
pology,  i,  8S4)  seems  scarcely  Justified  by  facts  in  bii 
conclusion  that  the  later  days  of  Isaac  did  dm  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  earlier ;  that,  instead  of  reaching  lo  high 
attainments  in  faith,  he  fell  into  general  feeUentss  swl 
tlecay  moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  iDtxarl 
translation  (to  modem  ears)  of  ^^X.  pr«y  lakes  in  hunt- 
ing, by  "  venison"  (Gtn.  xxv,  !8),  may  have  conttibo- 
led  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readeni,  a  low 
opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that  opinion  be  auppoitid 
by  a  reference  to  xxvii,  4 ;  for  laaac'a  desire  at  mch  s 
lime  for  savory  meiU  may  have  spmng  either  from  s 
dangerous  sickness  under  which  he  was  laboring  (Blanl, 
Vmiftvpifd  Cowadncrs,  pt.  i,  ch-  vi),  or  from  the  taaie 
hind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiralion  as  ptompted  Eli- 
sha  (S  Kings  iii,  16)  to  demand  the  soothing  influnn 
of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Fur 
sadness  and  grief  are  enumenled  in  the  Gemata  moii; 
the  impediments  to  the  exendse  of  the  gift  of  ptottecy 
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^Ruth's  Stlat  Diiamrta,  n,  SIS).  The  reuler  who 
bean  in  mind  the  peculi*Htia  oC  luuc'i  chiraciei  will 
■mcely  infer  from  tboM  pMUgea  any  Treah  «cc«««iou 
at  mental  (a  monl  feeUeuaM.  Such  I  longing  ia  an 
oJd  mazi  was  iDDOoent  enoughf  and  indicated  nothing  of 
ai|>iricof*cIt-indulgenc&  ItwutnexCiaoidinary  caae, 
too,  and  Kali)ch  hU  it  in  iu  true  light :  "  The  veniion 
ia  evidently  like  •  ncrifice  oUered  by  (he  recipient  of 
the  blearing,  and  ntifyin^  the  proceediiiga ;  and  hence 
Jacob  killed  and  pispaied  two  kida  of  the  goals  (vene 
9),  whereaa,  for  an  ordinaiy  meal,  one  would  have  been 
name  than  niEEcient;  ic  imparted  to  the  ceremony,  in 

27-80;  xxvi,30;  Exod.idi,3;  itiiv,  6-11,  etc.);  the 
one  party  ahowed  ready  obedience  and  ainceie  affection, 
while  the  other  accepUd  the  gift,  and  granted  in  relum 
[he  whole  atore  of  happioeaa  he  waa  able  to  bequeath, 
Tbni  the  meal  which  Isaac  required  haa  a  double  mean- 
ing-, both  connected  with  the  iuleinal  organiam  of  the 
book'  (_Comm.  o»  Gm.  xxvii,  1-4). 

7.  The  alealing,  on  tbe  part  of  Jacob,  of  hii  blher'a 
Ueaaing  having  angered  £uu,who  aeema  to  have  look' 
ed  forward  (o  Isaac's  death  ai  aflbrding  an  opportunity 
lor  taking  vengeance  on  hia  unjuat  brother,  the  aged 
fstriarch  is  induced,  at  hi>  wife's  entreaty,  to  leiid  Ja- 
cob into  Mtaopotamia,  that,  after  his  own  example,  bis 
aim  might  take  a  wife  from  among  Ilia  kindred  and  peo- 
ple, *'  of  the  daughterv  of  Laban,  thy  roother'a  brother^ 
(Gen.  xxvii,  4i-«!).    RC.  1927,    See  Jacob. 

Thia  is  tbe  laat  important  act  recorded  of  Iiaac  Ja- 
cob having,  agreeably  to  his  father*a  command,  married 
into  I^ban'a  family,  relumed  after  aome  time,  and  found 
the  old  mail  at  Hamre,  in  the  city  of  Athah,  which  is 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sr^oumod  (Gen. 
xxxr,S7>.  RC.cir.l89«,  Here, "being  old  and  fuU  of 
daya"  (ISO),  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  waa 
gathered  unto  bia  peiqile,  and  hia  aona  Esau  and  Jacob 
buried  him"  (Gen.  xxxv,  38).     EC.  tS83. 

In  tbe  N.  T.  reference  is  nude  to  Che  offering  oflaaae 
(Heb.  xi,  17,  and  June*  ii,  21 )  and  to  his  blesnng  bis  sons 
(Heb.  xi,  W).  Aa  tbe  child  of  the  promise,  and  aa  the 
pmfcenitoT  of  tbe  children  of  the  promiae,  he  ia  contraat- 
(d  with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix.  7.  10;  GaL  iv,  Wt  Heb.  xi, 
IB).  In  onr  Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the  Sad- 
ducciea,  his  history  is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which 
it  ia  left  in  the  O.T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Iiaac, 
et  whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxiv,  29)  that  he  was  gath- 
ered to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living  (o  <iod 
(Lake  xx,  38,  etc) ;  and  by  the  aanie  divine  authority 
heia  proclaimed  aa  an  acknowledged  htdr  of  future  glory 
(H>tt.viii,n,etc}. 

II.  nil  CAarocftr.— Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  aon, 
the  faithful  and  conatant  husband  (see  Becker,  De  lia- 
aeo,  etc,  (Ireifaw.  ITfiO),  became  the  father  of  a  house 
in  which  order  did  not  rdgn.  If  there  were  any  very 
prominent  points  in  hia  character,  they  were  not  brought 
sot  by  the  circuniBlancea  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
appears  less  aa  a  man  of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffer- 
ing, from  which  he  is  generally  delivered  without  any 
direct  effort  of  his  own.  Thus  he  suITera  as  the  object 
of  tahmari'a  mocking,  of  the  intended  saciiHce  on  Mo- 
liah,  of  the  npacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Jacob's 
Biratagcm.  But  the  thought  of  hia  sutfcriiig*  is  elTiced 
by  the  ever-present  tokens  of  God'a  favor ;  and  he  auf- 
fcra  with  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conacioua  heir 
ul  beavoily  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
and  generally  without  committing  any  action  by  which 
he  would  forfeit  reqwct.  Free  from  violent  paariona,  he 
waa  a  man  of  conatant,  deep,  anct  tender  affections. 
Thoa  be  mourned  for  hia  mother  till  her  place  was  Hlled 
by  hia  wife.  His  sons  were  nurtured  at  home  till  a  late 
period  of  their  lives ;  and  neither  his  grief  for  Esau's 
Eoarriage,  nw  the  aiudety  in  wbich  be  was  involvol  in 
Bonaequence  of  Jacob's  deceit,  eatranged  either  of  them 
tma  bia  afliictioDale  care.  Hia  life  of  soUtcry  blame- 
lasneaa  mnat  have  been  sustained  by  strong  habitual 
liety,  toeh  m  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  Bebakah'a 
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with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beeraheba  (xxvi,  2,  '23),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  beetuw»  hia  blessing  and  re- 
fuse* to  change  it.  His  life,  judged  by  a  worldly  stand' 
ard,  might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruitful;  but 
tbe  "  guileless  years,  prayerv,  gracious  acts,  and  daily 
thank-oBerings  of  paatorid  life"  are  not  to  be  so  esteem- 
ed, although  they  make  no  show  in  history.  Isaac's 
character  may  not  have  exercised  any  commanduig  in- 
fluence upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding  geuerations, 
but  it  waa  sufficiently  marked  and  consistent  to  win  re- 
spect and  envy  from  bis  contemporaries.  By  his  poB~ 
teiity  his  name  b  always  joined  in  equal  honor  with 
thoae  of  Abraham  and  Jacub,  and  so  it  waa  even  lued 
as  part  of  the  formula  which  Egyptian  magicians  in  the 
time  of  Origen  (Coirfro  CtUum,  i,  22)  employed  as  effi- 
cacious to  bind  the  diemons  whom  they  adjured  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi,  42,  68). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising,  uuseltled  life  foreshadow- 
ed the  early  history  of  bis  descendants;  if  Jacob  waa  a 
type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwarlike  character  of 
their  later  days,  Isaac  may  repnwnt  the  middle  period, 
in  which  they  lived  apart  from  nations,  and  enjoyed 
possession  of  Che  fertile  land  of  promise.  (See  Kidiach, 
Cn-adloc) 

UL  The  tj/pieid  eiem  of  Isaac  ia  barely  referred  to  in 
(he  N.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  particularitjr 
by  Philo  and  thuee  interpreters  of  Scripture  who  were 
inSuenced  by  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Thus  in  Philo, 
Isaac  (laughter  =  the  moat  exquisite  enjoyment  =  tbe 
soother  and  checrer  of  peace-loving  souls)  is  fomha^ 
owed  in  tbe  facts  that  his  father  had  attained  100  years 
(the  perfect  number)  when  he  waa  bnm,  and  that  hs  is 
specially  designated  aa  given  to  his  parents  by  God, 
Uis  binh  from  the  mistrew  of  Abraham's  household 
aymlwliaes  hap^nneaa  proceeding  from  predominant  wia- 
dom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife  (Rebekah^  perse- 
verance) is  contrasted  with  Abraham's  multiplied  con- 
nections, and  with  Jacob's  toil- won  wives,  as  sho>ving  ths 
superiority  of  Isaac's  beaven-bom,  self-sufflciiig  wisdom 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the 
painful  experience  of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacriSce 
of  Isaac,  Philo  *ees  only  a  sign  (laughter  — rejrucing  is 
the  prerogstivs  of  Ciod,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to  him)  that 
God  gives  back  to  obedient  man  aa  much  happinen  aa 
is  good  for  him.  Clement  of  Rome  (ch,  xxxi),  with 
characterialic  soberness,  merely  refers  to  Isaac  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  in  God.  In  TertuUian  he  ia  a  pattern  of 
monogamy,  and  a  type  of  Christ  bearing  tbe  cross.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria  Hnds  an  sUegnrical  meaning  in 
the  incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Rebehah  (Gen.  xxvi,  8),  as  well  as  in  the  offering  of 
Isaac  In  this  latter  view  be  is  followed  by  Origen,  and 
hy  Augualine,  and  by  Chriatian  exposifirs  generally. 
'The  moat  minute  particulars  of  that  transaction  are  in- 
vested with  a  ^irilual  meaning  by  such  writers  as  Ra- 
banua  Haurus,  in  Geo.  9  iii.  Abraham  is  made  a  type 
of  the  Hnt  person  in  the  blesaed  Trinity,  laaac  of  the 
aecond :  the  two  servants  d'ismiased  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  lo  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  hu- 
miliation ;  the  asa  hearing  the  wood  ia  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, [o  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  which 
they  failed  to  understand ;  the  three  daya  are  tbe  Patri- 
archal, Mosaic,  and  Christian  diqienaations ;  the  ram  is 
Chriat  on  the  cross;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  him 
there.  Modem  English  writen  hold  Srmly  the  typical 
aignilicance  of  the  tranaactjon,  without  extending  it  into 
auch  detail  (see  Pearson,  On  lit  Crrfd,  i,  S43,  ibl,  edit. 
184S;Fairi)aim's7'n»/<«py,i,aB2).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
Jukes,  T]i^  <tfGemiii),  who  has  shown  much  ingenu- 
ity in  attaching  a  apuitual  meaning  to  the  characlera 
and  inddenla  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regarda  Isaac  aa 
representing  the  spirit  of  winsbip.  in  a  aeries  in  which 
Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  tbe  carnal  mind, 
Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regcnention,  Abraham  the 
spirit  of  finth,  Jacob  the  spirit  of  senice,  Joseph  suffer- 
;  ing  or  glory.    With  this  series  may  be  compared  tha 
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*{ew  oT  Ewald  (GncA.  i,  887-400),  In  which  the  whole 
pauurchil  btoily  i*  ■  prellguntive  group,  campruiDg 
twelve  memben  with  seven  diuinct  mode*  of  rrlition  : 
1.  Almhini,  Isuc,  snd  Jacob  are  three  falhen,  inpect- 
ively  personifying  »ciive  power,  quiet  enjoymmt,  suo 
c«  afi^r  Htru{^le^  diacingukhed  from  the  real  u  AgR- 
memnon,  Achilles,  md  L'lywei  unong  the  heroa  of  the 
Iliad,  or  u  the  Trujan  Auchiaea,  ^ueax,  and  Ascaiiiua, 
and  mutually  TtlUed  n  Uumuliu,  Kemua,  and  Numa ;  2. 
Sarah,  with  ilagai,  as  mother  and  mLatreae  of  the  boitae- 
hold,  e.  Isaac  aa  child;  4.  Isaac  with  Kebekah  ai  Che 
type  of  wedlock  (i»mri,hia.4/(m'*iim*r,  p.  288);  fi.  Leah 
and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wivea;  6.  Deborah 
aa  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Ciueta,  ^a.  iv,  664,  and 
Tii,  I);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward,  whose  office  is  compared 
to  that  of  the  meaaen^er  of  the  Olympic  deities. 

IV.  T'roifiltuRj.^JewiBli  legeiida  repreaenC  laaac  aa  an 
■ngel  made  befuie  the  world,  and  dMcending  to  earth 
in  human  form  (Origen,  in  Johaia.  ii,  §  26)  i  as  one  of 
the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulncaa  has  nu  place, 
■a  one  of  the  ax  orei  whom  the  angel  of  death  boa  no 
power  (Eisenmenger,  Enid.  Jud.  i,  B43, 864).  He  i«  said 
to  have  been  inatnicted  in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem 
(Jarchi,oB  Cm.x«v).  The  ordinance  of  evening  pray- 
er i*  aaciibed  to  him  (Ren.  xxiv,  SB),  aa  that  of  morning 
piaj^r  to  Abraham  (xiit,  27),  and  nigbt  prayer  to  Ja- 
tob{sxriii,  11)  (Kisenmenger,  AW.  Jiirf.  i,483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran  repre- 
aent  Isaac  m  t  model  of  religion,  a  righteous  penon  in- 
spired with  grace  to  do  good  wm-ks,  obaerve  prayer,  and 
give  lima  (ch.  xxi),  endowed  with  the  divine  gins  of 
prophecy,  children,  and  wealth  (ch.  xix).  The  prom- 
ise of  Isaac  and  the  olTering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned 
(ch.  xi,38).  Fdth  in  a  nuure  leeurreclion  is  ascribed 
to  Abraham  i  but  it  is  connected,  not,  as  in  Heb.  xi,  19, 
with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  Bctiiious  miracle 
(chapL  ii).  Stanley  mentions  a  curious  tradition  of  the 
repuiedjcalniisyoflMac'a  character  that  prevMla  among 
the  inhaUilanla  of  Hebron  reepeclinft  the  grave  of  Ke- 
bekah ^tvish  CSurflS,  i.  49G  aq.).  (On  the  notieea  of 
bucin  theTalmud^seeOtho'a/vT.T'iifni.p.iaa!  Ham- 
burger, Rtal-Fneythp./.  Bibtl  a.  Tataud,  p.  612  aq.i  for 
the  notices  in  (he  Koran,  aee  Hotliii«er'a  HUl.Oriml. 
p.  23, 62).  See  Boucbier,  ffiifary  o/Zinoe  (Land.  1864). 
Pur  older  treatises,  see  Darling,  Cgdop.  BiNiogroph. 
col.  190. 

laaoo,  bishop  of  Lakoreh,  France,  is  tu|^>oaed  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Kier^  in  840,  as 
deaooii  of  Laon.  Alter  the  death  of  Theutbalde,  Wulf- 
ade  ariied  the  bishopric  of  Langrea  in  spile  of  all  oppoa- 
ing  canons;  but  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rbeima,  de- 
clared aRiinst  him,  and  Charles  the  Bald  compelled 
him  lo  flee.  Hilduin.  lay  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  then  pro- 
posed Isaac  aa  Iriahop,  and  by  hia  iiiliuencB  caused  him 
to  be  appointed.  Isaac  was  ordained  bishop  of  Uuigres 
about  866.  We  afterwards  find  hia  name  in  the  cnun- 
cilaofToul  andLaiigres(869),orTouay  (860),  of  Pistes 
(862),  of  Verberle,  and  of  Soissons  (866)— an  ei-idence 
that  he  had  gained  Rreat  consideration  and  influence. 
Hia  mildnea  ciuaed  bim  to  be  sumamed  boaiu, 
roartyrology  uf  [be  Church  of  Dijon  praises  bim  bigbly. 
A  lasting  monument  of  hia  efforts  lo  effect  a  reforn 
among  the  monastic  orders  is  his  work  on  Canoni,  pub 
lished  by  .'firraond,  Coacilft,  voL  iii ;  Labbe,  Ctmeil.  e(c, 
Baluae,  CitpiiiUiu-rt,  voL  iL  See  GaUia  Cirut.  vol  v 
coL  683 1  Hilt.  IMI.  dt  la  Frmer,  v,  628 ;  Hoefer,  A'uiir 
Biog.  Giniralf,  xxvi,  i.    (J.  N.  P.) 

laaao  the  Syrian  (o),  with  the  surname  of  Doe- 
tor  or  Mugimi,  becauae 


who  a 


riahed  ir 


c  ttnt  hj 


fof  t^ 
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U  probahiliiy,  a  natit-e  of  Svria.  He 
was  at  first  a  monk  in  a  cimvent  not  far  from  Gabala, 
Fhcenicia.  and  aftcrwarda  became  a  priest  at  Aniioch. 
He  died  about  466.  He  wrote  sereral  theokigical  pam- 
phlets in  S.vriac  (and  perhaps  abo  in  Greek),  directed 
ehieflj  against  the  Nestotiana  and  Eutychiana.    A  work 
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on  Ihe  Conlempl  of  the  World  woul 
bis  chief  dmm  to  reputation,  bat  the  aatbonhip  c^  llui 
book  is  not  at  all  well  eicabliahed.  It  ia  by  smoe  anp- 
poeed  to  have  been  written  hy  the  other  Itaac  lie  Sgr- 
ioH  (see  next  art.).  There  seem  to  be  better  graoDds 
for  conaideting  him  as  the  author  of  the  trealiae  I)t 
CogilatioiHtm,  the  Greek  text  of  which,  together  wiih 
a  I^Cin  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  .4aortiai  of  Pe- 
trua  Poennus.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  contain 
some  other  MS.  worka  of  Isaac  He  ia  bonorol  aa  a 
saint  both  by  the  Maronitea  and  Jacobite*  of  Syiii. 
See  Geunadius,  De  Scr^.  Kniii. ;  Cave,  /fur.  Lkltra- 
ria;  Fahriciua,  BOliolA.  Gnrea,  xx,  214;  Hoefer,  A'oar. 
Biog.Ginirtile,  XK\-i,S;  Jacher,Cdnlrf. /.<x.ii,  IWl. 
l^ao  THK  Sybian  (6),  generally  with  the  sunianie 
fi'tnipila.  an  ecclceiastiial  writer  of  the  6th  centurr, 
came  hisbop  of  Nineveh,  but  afterwards  resigned  his 
Hoe  to  enter  a  convent,  of  which  be  was  sidMequaUly 
losen  abbot.  He  died  towards  Ihe  dose  of  the  6Ih 
century.  He  is  generally,  and,  as  it  seems,  Justly  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  tieatiBe  Dr  ConlmptM  Um- 
dijde  OpfraJione  corporali  tt  ayi  Abjectiome  Liier^iilaeh 
may  be  found  in  the  Orlhodoxograpki  (second  editjoo, 
Basle.  1669),  Biblial/iaa  Palnm  (of  Cologne,  nd.  Til, 
BHiliotkeea  Palnim  (of  Paris,  voL  v),  BO&Uktra  notit- 
rima  (of  Lyona,vol.xi),and  in  Galland,  fiUHOnnBa- 
tnm  (toL  xii).  All  these  collections  contain  •  Greek 
text  with  a  Lalui  iranslatjon,  yet  the  former  appean 
iuelf  to  be  a  tranrUCion  from  the  Syriac  Thm  lie 
twenty-seven  ascetic  BCimona  of  hi*  in  Greek  (U88.  in 
the  Vienna  Library)  and  aonie  homiliH  (HSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Ijbrarv).'  See  Cave,  llitt.  IMtr.;  Fabridoi, 
£'iZiJ:CrtFca,xi,'216;  Hoefer,  Aoue.  £109.  C^  xxri,  4) 
Jbcher,  GrUkrI.  t^.  ii,  1991. 

loHao  Aboab,  a  ^aniah  Jew  of  some 
as  a  commenuloT  and  preacher,  was  bora,  ac 
Gr^tz  (ffMoA.  cf.  Juim,  riii,226),  in  1433.  and  snceeded 
the  celebrated  Isaac  of  Campanlon  aa  gaon  of  Cactik^ 
He  died  in  1493.  Aboab  wrote,  besides  super  conunrt)- 
laiiea  to  the  commentaries  of  Raahi  and  Nacbmani. 
llS^^n  S'S  niai^,  or  Diantatioia  <m  a  Part  e/tki 
Talmadic  Tract  Jam-Tab  (Beta),  ediled  by  Jedidja  Go- 
lante  (Venice,  1608  -,  Wilmeradorf,  1716)  :— ^io^  in^ 
or  Hornet,  mlh  frtt  Vie  of  the  Ilagadai,  edited  ty 
Gerabom  Soncini  (Constanlinople, !  538,  4lo ;  Zdkirw, 
1806,  4to).  There  are  a  number  of  other  workt  that 
have  frequently  bern  attributed  to  Ihe  pen  of  ihii 
Isaac,  which  Dr.  Zuni  assigns,  as  Grili  brUere*  rerr 
properly,  lo  another  Isaac  Abi«b,  who  flourished  shoot 
1800-18-20.  Among  these,  the  most  important,  which 
FUrst  (SiWtofAww  ./udrnm,  i,  4  aq.)  asngns  to  the  ptea- 
ent  Isaac,  ia  n^K^I?  P^^l^.  a  bagadic  or  ethical  irta- 
tise  on  t)ie  Talmud  and  Midnsbim,  in  seven  serlicDS 
(published  at  Venice,  1644,  foL,  and  se\-eial  limn  lat«; 
also  wiih  a  Heb.  commcnlar^-  b}'  Frankfurter,  Anutod. 
1701, 8vo;  and  hy  others  with  S|uni*h,Kcbmr.GerB)sii, 
and  High-tiennan  tranalalions  at  different  tioMt  asd 
places).     (J.H.W.) 

laaao  Albalsg,  a  Jewish  philoaopher  of  (naa 
note,  llouHthed  in  Spain  during  the  Utler  half  of  the 
I3th  centuty.  He  was  a  conlimponry  of  the  ctMaa- 
ted  Faloquera,  and,  like  him,  well  versed  in  Aiabisa 
philoaophy.  Alholag  possessed  greater  nalunl  endnw- 
menta  than  Falaqiiera,  bul.  wanting  that  independtuce 
of  mind  which  made  the  latter  so  justly  cclelnled.  ba 
failed  to  take  aa  prominent  a  posititn.  He  died  aboai 
1294.  About  1292  he  edited  and  improved  Alghaiah'^i 
Maiatid  AlpiilMapka,  under  Ihe  title  of  nif^n  ',1fR. 
A  part  of  it  has  been  pnbliahed  by  Schorr  in  Ciaba.  if 
(1B69)  and  vi  (1861).  See  Gr«tx,  Cw*.  J.  JtJm,  '^ 
262  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

laaao  ArgTms,  a  Gieelt  mimh  who  Souririted  fa 
the  latter  half  of  ihe  14th  centnry  at  jRneoa,  in  Thrarit. 
wrote  aboal  1873,  when  he  ia  said  10  have  hen  at  lb* 
age  of  sixty,  Computut  Gnranm  de  wilamntiilii  fatfttn 
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*B*  DiMraiirfi,  puUulKd  in  Greek  uid  LUiD  by  J.  Christ- 
mHoii  (Heiddbvg,  1611,  4Ca),  and  iawned  by  Dbay 
BOS  FfUviuB  in  bi*  £«  Doctrma  temponm  (lit,  S69). 
He  u  aba  npp«ed  It>  be  the  muthor  of  a  work  adU  in 
MS.  inim  on  uUtmomy.    Of  liuc'i  penonal  hiatorj  but 

btUe  if  deulj  known Jdeher,  GMtrt.  I.ez.  ii.  lB84i 

Ui^iBni,  Etd.  But,  bk.  iii,  cent,  sir,  pi.  il,  cb.  iL  <j. 
H.W.) 

Imuc  bsD'Abba-BIare,  ■  Jewish  exponent  n( 
tb«  Tilmiid,  waa  bom  al  Bourg  dee  Sl  GiUea,  Ftance, 
in  liS9.  Hii  rather  was  an  officer  nnder  the  govern- 
enent  of  the  count  of  Tuuloose,  and  afforded  leaac  er- 
CTT  opportunity  for  diatinctioo,  but  he  earlj  devoted 
hiRuelf  to'the  stud;  nf  the  Talmud  under  the  celebrated 
Kabbi  Tarn  oT  Kaineru.  When  only  seventeen  years 
old  he  prepared  a  compendium  of  cerutn  ritualistic  laws 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  evinced  thorough  familiaiity 
with  the  Talmud.  He  also  wrote  a  camiuentary  on  one 
«r  the  most  difSciilt  parta  of  the  Talmud,  and  finally 
eoUected  all  hi*  invratigatnns  on  the  Jewish  Iraditians 
uuter  the  title  of  'iVt^Sn  (probably  in  1179).  It  was 
ineomplelely  publi^ed  by  Josef  ben-Sinik  (Ven.l608i 
■ml  dan  tben,  Warv>wa,  1801).  See  Griltz,  GtKh.  d. 
Jadm,  Ti,  244 ;  FUiK,  Bibliolh.  Jadaica,  ii,  137.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

laaao  ben -Abraham,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  the  Karailic  sect,  was  bom  at  Trock,  near  Wil- 
nXXithuania)  about  1533.  He  it  especially  ccicbinted 
as  the  auihor  of  a  work  ag^nst  Christianity,  eniitled 
rara^  pUT7,CUlIHjtylntliHit(inHntwi>>(Jn'), written 
ia\Wi.  It  is  dividNlmlo  two  pans:  the  first,  contain- 
ing fifty  chaplen,  comisU  of  an  apology  for  Judaism, 
and  a  general  ar tack  on  the  Christian  faith;  the  second 
eoalains  ■  critirjal  examination  of  a  hundred  paassgn 
gf  tbe  N.  T.,  intcuded  by  the  writet  to  mlute  the  pronAi 
addoced  by  Christians  from  the  Old  Test.  It  is  cunnd- 
ocd,  next  to  the  productions  of  Duran  (q.  v.),  the  ablest 
work  ever  written  by  any  Jew  againu  the  Christian  >e- 
fiipon.  Itwasflnt  publisheil  by  Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin 
tranaUtion,  in  ibsTrtaigiira  Solatia  {U.U\ot(,\&iri,iVi), 
trom  a  MH,  obtained  from  an  African  Jew,  which,  as 
GriUs  asserts,  was  imperfect.  The  Hebrew  text  was  after- 
warda  repnnled  by  the  Jews  (AnuCerdam,  1705, 12mo), 
and  t^  Uousaet,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  lefula- 
tioa  (Arast  I'll,  fuL).  Wolf,  in  his  BiblioHtca  Hrbrn- 
■ai,f^Te*  a  supplement  and  variation,  said  to  be  derived 
ftoai  a  mote  perfect  MA.  than  the  one  at  Wagenseil'a 
oocaeaaiuL  But  the  best  edition  is  held  to  Ik  that  of 
Rabbi  Deutsch  (Sohrau,  lgli5).  It  was  also  tnuuUled 
DUO  Uerman  Hebrew  (Amst.  1717,  Sro);  into  Gennan 
by  Geblioff,  and  into  .Spanish  by  Is.  Athia.  Among  the 
work*  written  in  answer  to  it,  which  deserve  opiecial 
mention,  besides  those  named  above,  are  J.  HOUer,  Cmt- 
/ataliolibrirhutdt  Er>iivia(lluiih.l6U,ito);  Gebhard, 
C(M«n  fofii  Aon  Tutamnli  ciadieala  adrenui  diant 
£>««  ((ireifswald,  1699, 4to) ;  J.  P.  atoir,  lieangrliKit 
Glaataulrkrr  grgn  d.  Wnk  Chunk  EmUM  (Tub.  170S, 
8vo) ;  K.  Kidder,  ArmotiftnK.  a/(Ae  ^eifiiiA  (Lend.  IWM- 
1700, 3  pta.  8vu).  Isaac  ben-Abraham  died  about  ]  SM. 
See  Koan,  Huim.  ttorica  dtsli  A  Kiori  Ehrri ;  Banuloeci. 
Magma  BMio.  RaMii.  ,■  Grttli,  GacA.  d.  Jwint.  ix.  49U 
•q. :  Hoefer,  A'aar.  Biog.  Ginir.  xxvi,  10  -,  Flint,  BiUiolk. 
/■^ii,139.     (J.H.W.> 

Xaano  baa-AbtBhun  Akrish,  a  Jewish  writer 
«r  oonnderable  note,  was  bom  about  1489,  in  Spain ;  the 
name  of  the  place  is  not  known  to  uj.  He  was  lame  on 
both  feet,  bat  this  tnaimed  condition  by  no  means  pre- 
vented him  from  acquiring  great  leaming;  nay,  he 
even  travelled  extensively,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
sf  a  K^eat  scholar.  When  yet  a  boy,  the  persecutioos 
if  the  Jews  by  the  Spaniards  obliged  him  lo  leave  his 
■alive  land  (1492),  and  he  ramoved  to  Napkn.  But 
coreligioTusts  were  sorely  tried  by 
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young,"  until  he  Hnslly  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a 

banished  coreligionist  in  far-off  ECgypt.    After  ■  stay  of 

tied  iu  Turiiey,  where  he  was  honored  with  the  iustnic- 
tioQ  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  realm.  He  died  after 
1&77.  His  works  are  nissa  ^tp,  or  oii  JenuA  Rrigm 
durtHg  lite  Exile;  containing  (1)  the  correspondence  of 
Cbasdai  ben-Isaac  with  Josuf,  the  king  of  the  Cbasean ; 
(2)  0^5  O^B  Tin  r^2  nmr?,  or //iKory  o/lAe //oim 
of  Ucmd  during  Ikt  rrigK  ofllK  Prrtiant)  also  the  his- 
tory of  Bastanai,  etc.  (Conitanu  15  .  ,8vo;  Basle,  1589, 
8vo;  and  with  awork  of  FBriBaola,Ottenb.  1720,  l3mD}. 
^*xiiAa,GtKk.i.Jitdtn,ix,\flv\.,*Wan.    (J.H.W.) 

Zsaao  boD-Csloaymos.     See  Natha.'i. 

Isaac  b«n-Ella  bon-Sunnel,  a  Jewish  com* 
mentalor  who  Sonrished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  de»trv«  our  notice  as  the  author  uf  (I .)  ^  Com- 
mailart/  on  Ike  Piattm,  published  at  Dyrhenfurt,  under 
the  title  of  D-'Tia^B^p^  D3  ti-<^nr^,tlu  Pmtmt  vitk 
a  valuable  catena  (1728),  consisting  of  excerpts  from  the 
celelvated  expodtions  of  Kashi,  V.  KioKhi,  etc,  giving 
also  an  abridgment  of  Alsheich's  oommentary,  entitled 
bit  r^Q1i^*>,  and  a  Uerman  explanation  of  the  ditHcult 
words.  (2.)  A  Comtieatary  on  Prorei'tt,  entitled  "'i'lira 
D^^SS  ^Hlp^  =9,  Pmrrrie  icitA  a  ralaaile  ealna 
(Wandabeck,  1730-31),  compneed  of  excerpts  Irom  the 
csipoations  of  Rashi,  D.  Kirachi.Ibn  Ezra,  Levi  b.-Gci^ 
shon,  Salomon  b.-Melech,  giving  also  a  German  expla- 
nation of  the  difBcult  expreanons,  and  an  abridgment 
of  Alsheich's  expoeition  called  D'l'SB  311 ;  and  (S.)  A 
Commemlaiy  on  Ae  Subbalic  Leuom  fnm  On  PropkKi, 
entiliedpnX^^3B,(*e/aO!a//S(Uic(WandBbeck,1730), 
which  conMBts  of  excerpts  from  nine  of  the  most  distin- 
guished commrntatoTB,  viz.  Rashi,  Ibn  Eira,  D.  Kimchi, 
Levi  h.-tJerghon,AbrabaneI,ALiheich,Samnel  b.-Lanta- 
do,  J.  Arama,  and  Joseph  Albo.  The  works  of  Isaac  b^ 
Elia  are  very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  the 
Biblical  student  to  see  on  one  page  the  expoeitions  of 
the  best  and  moat  famous  Jewish  commentaton  on  ev- 
ery difficult  passage,  without  being  obliged  lo  search  for 
them  in  inaccesaible  and  costly  volumes. — Kilto,  BiUi- 
cal  Cjrhpadia,  ii,410. 

Zaaao  bsn-OUutllla.    See  Iiui-GnuTiLut. 

Isaao  b«i)-Jacob  Alfsal  or  Aloalal,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Tslmudical  scholars  of  the  Uid- 
dhi  Ages,  was  bom  at  CaU-Hammad,  near  Kez,  in  Afri- 
ca, about  1013.  It  had  been  the  custom  among  Jewish 
Rabbis  lo  follow  in  the  inurpretation  of  the  Talmud  the 
decisions  of  the  Gaonim.  and  thus  direct  ihquiiy  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  had  well-nigh  become  not  only 
obsolete,  but  even  impossible.  But  when  Alfasi  had  be- 
come sufficiently  faniiliat  with  the  Talmudic  writing* 
to  make  his  vmce  heard  among  his  Jewish  brethren,  he 
e\-inced  such  an  independence  of  thought,  and  a  mind 
of  such  penetration,  that  he  was  soon  acknowledged  ttot 
only  on  Africa's  shore,  but  even  on  the  other  ude  ol  the 
sea,  by  Spain's  Jewish  savans,  as  one  of  the  ablest  in- 
lerpteten  of  their  iradiLion.  A  work  which  be  publish- 
ed at  this  time,  nisinn  1BD,  or  lie  Uaiadia'i  of  Ike 
Tckole  Talmudy  intended  as  a  Talmudical  compendium 
(puUUhedateracow,1597,8TD;  Basle, lG02,Svu), which 
has  preserved  its  authority  even  to  the  present  day,  still 
further  increased  his  renown.  During  a  time  of  perse- 
cution (1088),  being  obUged  lo  flee  hU  native  coimtty, 
he  sought  refuge  m  Cordova,  and  there  he  was  received 
with  great  honor.     But  his  dislinrtion  as  a  Talmudist, 

have  annoyed  some  of  the  more  dislinguisheil  Kabbis 
of  Spain.  A  conlroversv,  into  which  he  was  unwilling- 
ly drawn,  with  Ibo^Gia  'and  Ibn-.Ubalda,  became  espe- 
cially severe.  After  the  death  of  Ibn-Gia,  he  removed 
(o  Lucena,  and  was  there  appinnted  the  sucnoHir  of  his 
former  c^iponent.  But  his  controversy  with  Ibii-Albai- 
da  ooDtinoed  until  the  deatb  of  tbe  latter  (1094),  wbta 
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Ubai  adapted  ■  »n  of  Ibo-Albaltb,  tnd  made  him  one  I 
at  bit  murt  fulhrul  adhennls.  He  disd  ui  1108.  A 
Uu  of  the  different  edilimu  uf  his  worfci  nu;  be  (uund 
iBriMt,HiiliolAceaJudaira,\,Mmi.  SetOTiUi,Gttck.\ 
d.Jadtn,\i,'i6i^.,9i»q.i  iluak, Xolict tar  A boilmiHd,' 
p.  4  wi. ;  Himkii,  Liialc  KadmoHyot,  tut  No.  310,  and 
DoteX.     (J.H.W.) 

Isaac  beii-J«l»idKli.    See  Ibm-Guth. 

Taafto  b«n-Joaepti,  called  abo  Isaac  la  Coa- 
BBii,  ttat  buru  in  Curbeil,  ■  etty  in  France,  lawarda  the 
beginning  uf  tlie  lilth  ceutuiy,  aiid  died  in  1S80  accord- 
ing to  Kciwi  {Jachia  (ihcdalia  and  Abraliam  Zakulh  aa*, 
the  one  1240,  the  other  1270).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  work  entitled  flVj  ^!ias,  .4  nmuJfy  CoJrA 
(CanuanlioDiik,  1510, 4to-,  Cnanona,  lAS7,4to;  and  with 
gluHes  liy  I'eiei  bcD-Llia,  and  indicaiioiw  of  the  paa- 
■apea  quoted  from  the  BiUe  and  the  Talmud,  Cracxiw, 
IG96,  4to).  Thii  voA  ia  taken  from  the  TnXQ  nfiB 
iHt  {Stphrr  Miundi  Gadal)  of  Moan  of  CotH?,  and  ii 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Bmiik  (Ironi  the  initiala  of 
the  three  Hebrew  voidi  Sephrr  AfiOroth  A'alnt).  It 
ContainB  a  qmop^  of  the  prmjita  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion. It  i«  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  containing  re(!- 
Dlation*  for  one  day  or  the  week,  faaac  wrote  it  in  1277, 
at  the  lequeat  of  the  French  Jei 


togui. 
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pertaining  to  tbeii  religion.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
Latin  title  of  ColuBma  captirittitiM,  and  Kill  more  fre- 
4ueDtljaalhef.iirr/V<For7if0rumparEiw.  Several  oth- 
er copies  of  it  were  made  by  French  as  well  aa  German 
RabUs.  Jekutiet  Salmon  lien-Mose,  of  Poaen,  mode  a 
oompendiumofthe  wnrk(0««iw,1679,4to).  See  Bar- 
toktcci,  Magna  HiUMM.  Rabbiw.i  Wolf,  BaHoO.  Hr- 
braiea ;  RohI.  Dizion.  itorico  dtgU  A  utori  Oni :  Flint, 
BaiiBih.Jiidaiea,  i.  1H6  -,  Grata,  GrKk.  d.  Judm,  vii,  181 ; 
Jon,  (Jrak.  d.  Judailhumt,  iii,  SS.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Isaac  ben-Juda  (Abralxuiel).    See  Abraba- 

laaao  iMn-IdtIf  or  Allatlf,  a  Jewish  philoao- 
pher  of  some  note,  was  bom  about  1^0,  somewhere  in 
the  southern  part  of  Spain.  Of  his  early  history  scarce- 
ly anything  is  now  known.  But  some  of  his  worlui 
have  been  preserved,  and  from  notices  of  distinguished 
conlemporariea  we  Jeani  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor 
the  CabalisU  (q.  v.).  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
Kabbina  of  his  day,  but  evidently,  judging  from  his 
works,  was  rather  two-sided  on  all  cabalistic  points,  so 
that  he  may  most  approprialely  be  said  to  have  stood 
"with  one  foot  in  philiMophy,  and  with  the  other  in  the 
Cabala."  Hediediome  timeinthe  Orstbairaf  the  Utb 
century.  OThis  works  are  printed  TsHp  bs  TDI^B, 
■  Commmliiry  on  A""****  (Conatantiniiple,  1554,  8vo): 
— -lian  -n-\'i  and  O^iin  rniX,  a  Cosmology  (Tien. 
1862,  edited  by  S,  Stern)  ^E^SlEn  IJd,  a  work  on 
Dogmatics^  Religious  Philosophy,  and  the  Pbyrieal  Sci- 
ences, in  4  parts  ^—S^N  ri^S^n  b.a  Hiatoryof  Hani 
etc  Seeari(tz,r7nrj|.'tyu(frn,vii,S20sq.;  JiHt,CMrJI. 
d.JudaiHiunu,ai,m;  Sachs,  ^<-rmiCAflnA<,  viii.Se  sq.; 
Flint,  BiNwttrco  Juduira,  ii,  294.     (J,  H.  W.) 

iMtao  b«n-Moaa.    Sn  Proftat  Diiran. 

laaao  ben-Moaea.  also  called  Avoji,  who  floor- 
ished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Ifith  century,  deserves  our 
notice  «a  the  author  of  (1,)  a  C'luonioibiry  on  Iht  Pmla- 
IracA, entitled  Vk  Pi::in:r,or  C«i»^iaii*o/(.wt  (Sa- 
kmiki,  1678-9))  and  (2.)  a  Comnailary  on  KccltriaUt; 
entitled  r'inp  ^-'l^p'O,  or  Ihi  Galktrtr  oftKe  Congrt- 
galion  (itnd.  1597).  which  are  both  valuaUe  contribu- 
tions to  the  exegetical  literature  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures. 
See  Kitto,  SOI.  Cf/elop.  ii,  410;  Steinscbneider,  CaloL 
LO.  Ilibr.  ia  BMiolh.  Bed.  cnl  1 139. 

laaao  ban  -  SchaaohAth  {Barfal),  one  of  the 
nMetdiUiniruishcdKabbisorthe  14th  century,  was  bom 
about  1310,  at  ur  near  Saragoaaa  (Spain).     He  presided 


years,  ai>d  when,  in  1391,  t 

he  lemored  to  Algiers,  where  be  nmi  iuucd  to  bold  a 
like  pokition  until  his  death,  about  1444,  and  appcanled 
as  his  auoceaur  the  oekbtated  Simon  bcu-Simsdi  !>■- 
ran  (q.  v.).  He  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  tba- 
ough  acquaintance  with  Jewish  traditimi.  Not  only 
fh>m  all  parta  of  (ipaiu,  but  ftom  the  diflirvnl  paita  rf 
Europe,  he  was  constantly  invited  to  ex^ms  his  opa- 
ion  on  the  meaning  of  obscure  Talmudicsa  )^aMag(& 
These  were  oollected,  and  form  a  verv  im[v>rtant  nica 
for  the  study  of  (he  interpretation  uf  the  Talmud,  nd 
convey  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  arruratc  idea  c^  tbe 
stale  of  tbe  Jews  in  his  day,  not  only  in  Spain  and  Al- 
giers, but  in  FriDCB  and  even  other  (uuniriea  aa  wdL 
His  works  are  mStCTIt  TibitC,  a  cnllrrtion  of  S«b- 
ckulk  (edited  by  Samuel  Levi  in  i  parts,  (.'■mstantiiimile, 
1547,  foL  and  often)  >-n^iPtlV;  'a.vt  ('Bmmfmlinjim 
Iht Penlalauh,inthaoiiitrom  the f slmiid  — C^HIl, 
also  a  work  on  the  Talmud.  The  latter  two,  we  thiDk, 
still  remain  hi  HS.  form.  Sec  GriiU,  Uttdi.  d.J*irn, 
viii,  83  sq.,109  eq.;  Jost,  CwA.  rf.  ./U'/mrAHH,  iii,  87; 
Fllrst,  BiUiolk.  Jadaica,  ii,  145.     (J.  H.  W.) 

laaao  b«n-4iileli)i<tn  {Salamo)  laiaitU,  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher  and  philokigijui,  was  lioni  in  Egypt 
■bout  845.  He  was  a  phywcian  by  pnifeeaian,  and  as 
such  attained  to  very  high  distinction, siting  ftom  MM 
to  hii  death  at  Kaiman,  as  private  ph}-uciaa  lo  the 
reigning  prince,  and  celelmled  as  the  author  of  sncr- 
al  medical  woriis  vsluablc  even  in  our  day.  Dot  also  as 
philologian  and  philosopher  he  atlained  invat  notoriety, 
more  particulariy  as  the  author  of  a  philosophical  COD- 
meiitary  on  the  flnt  cha^itcn  ofCiencsis.  trrating  of  Iha 
rrcation,  of  which,  howevor,  only  a  part  is  now  eitinL 
It  bore  the  title  of  5'/n- JriimA,  whence  the  error  tbat 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  Jniroh.  He  died 
about  Ml.  See  GrHli,  Gfich.  d.  Judm,  v,  282  a^.  <J. 
H.W.) 

laaao  Blits.     See  jKKL-ritiEL  ben-Isaac 

laaao  Campaoton.    See  Kamfamtos. 

laaao,  Daniel,  a  prominent  Meihodist  siiniMT, 
commonly  deaignated  as  tbe  Wcsleyan  "  Polemic  Di- 
vine," was  bom  at  Caythorpe,  in  the  cuuritv  of  Ijnc^n, 
England,  July  7, 1778.  He  was  early  devoicd  to  baM 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  at  ann 
>rk  uf  the  Chris- 
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pmbatioii,  supplying  at  this  tii 

brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  was  appointed  ti 
the  moat  prominent  charges  at  the  cnmmand  i 
nominatiotk  Mav  20, 1832,  while  in  Manchox 
ing  in  liehalf  ofthe  Sunday-school  work,  he  « 
with  porolyns,  from  the  efl^ts  of  which  he  nei 
ered.  At  the  sesuon  of  the  next  Cnnfermo 
pment,  and  believed  himself  aufficiently  rec- 
re-enter  upon  active  work,  and  was  appointed  to  Toik 
tUrruit,  an  old  and  favorite  circuit,  lo  which  he  w«  ogw 
sent  for  the  third  time.  But  he  br^an  to  ful  fMt,Bnd 
died  in  tbe  midst  of  his  work,  March  21.1194.  Sprsl- 
ing  of  the  abilities  of  Daniel  Isaac,  the  ttev.  SaDad 
Dunn  saya :  "  He  was  an  independent  thinker,  acuu 
reasoner,  formidable  opponent,  dexterous  polemic,  tami 
theologian,  striking.  Instructive,  extemporaneous  pnacb- 
er,  penpicuoQB  writer,  generom  benefortor.  ftithW 
friend,  and  amiable  Christian.  His  intetlon  was  vng- 
inal,  subtle,  analogical,  penetrating,  clear.  stnkDg-  Hii 
manner  was  deliberate,  grave,  tnntersational,  pcanKd. 
humorous,  sarcastic,  ironical.  The  sagacious  HaOT 
Moore  remarked:  'Daniel  Isaac,  like  Panl,  iiaai«ii< 
with  his  heaien  out  of  the  Scripturex;  and  he  bptis 

of  them,  and  tv 
sellout  of  them.'    If  at  any  time  he 

gravity    ' 
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dkplayvd  gnal  powi 
and  in  briOKing  to  light  iJie  taidilen  Ihings  of  dukueas. 
Of  the  Indicmu  he  h«il  >  tnarveUoiu  percepLion,  uid 
could  pment  ui  obJFct  in  such  >  light  u  to  excite  the 
indipiadoii  or  the  luMhiaf;  of  Chose  who  befon  idmired 
iC  He  puDled  from  life.  Many  hcuen  wen  disgust- 
ed with  tbdr  own  likeneM  w  Ihey  uw  it  in  [he  clear 
minor  be  hd  J  beTore  them.  Ha  wai  aura  dedMoUory 
or  ornate.  In  debate  he  was  remarkably  cool,  call 
coUectat,  keen,  argiuneiilatiTC,  and  ckae.  Tliere  wis 
na  crenobling  henuncy,  quibbling,  or  anifice.  He  en- 
gagsd  in  no  sham  fl^lit  i  never  lirandished  the  sword  at 
adisuuKC,  hut  came  at  once  to  du«e  i(uaneiii,  grappled 
with  bii  opponent.,  pierced  hia  vilals,  and  took  TTDro  him 
bis  ■rmor."  Bui  the  great  atcength  of  Daniel  Isaac  lay 
in  his  pen,  and  he  wielded  it  with  especial  ability  in 
matters  of  conlmreny.    Hia  works  are,  Utitenal  Rtt- 

jectUnu  of  the  Univenalista  [o  the  elemily  of  punish- 
ment -.—aermom  on  tie  Pcrum  of  our  Lord  Jaui  ChriU 
(LD&d.  1816)  ■.  —  EaUaaHical  Chamt  (Land.  1816),  tbe 
fiewi  of  which  his  Conference  diu[qiroved,  but  to 
which,  in  a  reply,  be  Meadfauly  adhered.  Dr.  George 
Smith  (Hutorg  of  Wahgait  MctltotUtm,  Ui,  T)  aaya 
of  this  woit  and  the  action  of  the  Conference:  "In 
many  iroportaiil  reapeeta  the  work  does  great  credit  to 
the  author's  induMiy  and  research.  It  cnnlains  the 
Buat  convindng  proofs,  from  Scripture  and  hialory,  of 
the  gmuDdlea  charscler  and  the  extravagant  daima 
pat  forth  on  behalf  of  tbe  roioisterial  order  by  Pa{USta 
and  High-Churchmen,  and  dearly  ahowa  the  contra- 
dictions, impieties,  and  absuiditica  to  which  the  admis- 
wm  of  these  claims  must  inevitably  lead.  But  in  doing 
thii,  Mr.  Isaac  went  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  scriptural 
pnaitinn  of  the  Chriuian  ministry  as  held  by  We«ley 
•nd  the  Methodist  people.  Nor  is  this  the  only  serious 
dtfecL  in  Che  work ;  some  passages  therein  are  grossly 
indelicate  and  irreverent,  if  not,  indeed,  profane  (frtim 
this  charge,  however,  it  should  be  said,  othen  seek  to 
free  Mr.  Isaac) ;  while,  as  atated  in  the  reaolution  of  the 
Conference,  ila  'general  spirit  and  style'  are  decidedly 
improper.  . .  .  The  case  is  gieaily  to  be  regretted.  Mr. 
luac'ii  ability,  energy,  and  sterling  worth  are  fully  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is  equally  dear  to  our  juilgmenl,  from  a 
careful  pcnisal  of  the  work,  that  the  Conference  were 
KM  oidy  juuifled  in  adopting  the  course  they  pursued, 
hut  were  cumpdied  to  pursue  it  by  the  drcumitancea 
of  the  case."     His  next  work  was  published  whilst  he 

1y  with  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist  minister. 
It  wma  entiileil  Baptitm  Diiautrd.     This  volume  Hall 


urged  t. 
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friends  he  remarked,  in  good  temper,  "  If  he  has 
posed  our  views  of  baptism  aa  he  exposed  tbe  Epiaco- 
paliana  in  hia  Kccitaiulieal  CUit.ta,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us.**  Isaac  abo  wrote  pamphlets  against  the  use 
of  inalxumental  muuc  in  the  bouse  of  (kid,  and  on  the 
Lceda  organ  discuuions.  Ho  edited  the  Life  of  his  fa- 
Iher,  Memoiri  of  the  Str.  Jolm  Slraicr,  and  published 
Aetcbea  of  the  Ltva  itf  RdbiTt  BdU-a,  John  CoriiM, 
oMd  othtr  old  IHrmrt.  In  iSi6  he  began,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Rev.  Samud  Dunn,  a  work  on  the  Aloat- 
HmT,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few  years  after.  Hia 
woriu  were  edit«il  after  hia  d^th  bv  the  venerable  John 
BuidMll,  and  published  at  London  (18W,  in  3  vola.  8vo). 
See  Everett,  Poleimc  Wiw,  or  Mtmoiri,  etc,  of  Rev. 
Dan.  Iiaae  (Land.  1839);  Stertna,  lOtl.  qf  Mrtkoditm, 
iii,4Stsq.     (J.H.W.) 

iMiSD  Ibn-Alballa.  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  dis- 
tinction, was  bom  at  Cordova  about  lOSA.  He  mani- 
folnl  at  an  early  age  superior  talents  and  great  thirst 
Ibr  learning.  Besides  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  of 
philosophy,  he  was  eager  for  the  acquiairion  of  a  thor- 
a«gb  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  the  mathematical 
■oeocea,  and  when  thirty  years  old  began  a  commen- 
tBj  on  the  most  difficult  paiu  nf  the  Talmud,  under  the 
liaa  Kupat  ia-/tocMim,  but  it  was  »  exteoaive  a  work 
1V.-W 
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that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  it.  He 
also  attempted  an  astrunotnicaJ  work  on  the  principle 
of  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculating  the  calendar,  under 
tbe  title  Ibbar  (about  1(N>5).  Becoming  a  favorite  of 
the  reigning  prince  of  Spain,  he  waa  honored  with  the 
distinguished  position  of  nasi  and  grand  rabbi  of  the 
Jews  of  that  domain.  He  died  about  1094.  See  GrUi, 
Ce»i.  d  Judsi,  vi,  72.  (J.H.W.) 
I      laaao  Iba-OlRt    See  Ibn-Ciat. 

lauo  luftiill  b«ii-Joa«f,  a  veiy  distinguished 
Jewish  writer  who  flourished  at  Toledo  in  the  firet  half 
of  the  14th  century  <tSDO~lS40),  deserves  nur  notice  m 
the  author  of  oVis  1iD^  or  Tlie  foundaiiM  of  Ou 
World,  a  masterly  production  on  Jewifili  chmnolagy, 
including  also  the  entire  field  of  the  science  of  aatnino- 
my,  both  theoretically  and  pradically  delineated  (Ber- 
lin, 177T,4to;  andabeiitrediiion,ibid.!84H,4to).  This 
work,  of  which  a  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  preserved, 
,was  written  about  1310  at  the  express  wish  uf  Israeli's 
teacher,  Aeher  ben-Jechiel.  He  also  compiled  tables  of 
Jewish  chronology  under  the  ritle  of  nV3)»n-1'TO  (Zol- 
kiew,  ieOA,8vo,  eteL).  See  Oiiiti,  GricL  ^.  Jui^  Tti, 
290;  Cannoly,  flmetairet,  p.  £34;  R  tioldberg,  Itaac 
liraili  (in  the  Lib.d.  Or.  1846),  C.488-43A;  Funt,  BO- 
lulh.  Judaica,  u,  160.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

IiMio  Lavlta,  or  JoHAm  Isaac  Levi,  aa  he  call- 
ed himself  after  hia  change  from  Judaism,  one  of  the 
moat  celebrateil  Jewish  uvana  of  the  IGth  century,  waa 
bom  at  Wetalar  in  1515.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared 
by  hie  Mends  for  the  Rabbinical  olflce,  and  hued  it  for 
years  with  great  diatincticni ;  but,  becoming  impressed 
with  the  truthfulness  of  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  MesManic  predictions,  he  and  bis  son  both,  after  a 
careful  and  extended  study  of  the  prophecies,  forsook 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  jiuned  the  Kuman 
Catholic  Church.  Some  Jewish  writers  hsve  attributed 
this  course  to  a  desire  for  promotion  iti  literary  cirde^ 
which  as  a  Jew  were  dosed  to  him.  But  there  is  no 
reaann  to  bdieve  it  other  than  the  result  of  anocia- 
tion  with  Christiana,  and  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Christian  commentators  on  the  propheciEM.  expedally 
of  laaiah  (more  particularly  chapter  liii).  which  is  said 
flnt  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions. Alter  his  conversion  (l&M)  he  waa  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  city  of  Lilwen, 
and  in  1551  was  called  to  a  like  pnulion  in  the  L'niver- 
lily  of  Cologne.  He  became  a  rigorous  defendant  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  r^ied  to  Undanua, 
who  had  attacked  it  (in  hia  l>r  optinm  ScripTurai  Mrr- 
prrtandi  ^mere,  Cologne,  153A),  in  a  work  entitled  Dr- 
fnnn  VmlatU  Nrbraa  laerarun  tcripturanan  (CoL 
1559).  He  published  also  the  following  works  on  He- 
brew grammar,  which  rank  among  the  beat  in  that  lan- 
guage :  (1.)  An  Imtroduatioa  to  the  HArew  Gramiaarj 
audio  lie  An  of  Writing  a  pitr //(Amo  ifyfe,  entitled 
ntO  '<*113M  K^3a(Colon.  1553),  in  which  he  gave  dif- 
ferent specimena  of  Hebrew  writing,  dialogues,  and  egHB- 
tles,  both  from  the  O.  T.  and  other  Hebrew  writings,  aa 
well  as  the  books  of  Obadiah  and  Joiiah  in  Hebrew, 
with  a  latin  translation: — {'i.)  A  grammatical  treatise 
entitled  Mniilationrt  Ifrbratat  in  Arlem  Uramm.  prr 
inltgntm  tU/nim  Rvlk  rrpHeaiir;  adjrcta  tun/  guirdan 
nnlra  D.  I.  yimeH  Irxiam  (Colon.  1558),  which  con- 
sislaof  a  useful  analyus  and  excellent  translation  of  tbe 
entire  book  of  Kutb ;— (B.)  A'oto  «  Clnardi  Tahalam, 
etc  (Colon.  1555),  bdng  annotations  on  Clenard'a  Ta- 
bles of  Uebrew  Grammar:— (4.)  An  excellent  intmdiw- 
tion  to  tlie  edition  of  EUas  Levila's  Chaldee  Lexicon,  en- 
titled 'Cjntr^s  (Colon.  1560).  He  likewise  translated 
several  sdenlific  worlu  written  by  Jewa  into  Latin,  and 
was  an  asiuslant  to  Pagnini  on  his  great  lexicological 
work.  8ee  Banolocci,irtM:AuU..- Jdchei,6>irji>r./.<v. 
Addenda,  ii,  2882  sq. ;  Kivet,  Itigoge  ad  Sacr.  Srript. ; 
Hoefcr,  Xam.  Biog.  Ginir.  xxvi,  10 ;  Kitio,  BOL  Cgcbip 
ii,410. 
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iMtao  Fnlgar.    Sec  PumAK. 

luao  "  t&e  Blind,"  ■  Jowiah  wriur  of  the  ISth 

centuiy  (rrom  1190-1210),  ia  nnMdu the  reputed  uithor 
of  the  miKlero  nbaliiitk  trMem.  See  Cabala.  Some 
wrilera,  w  ii  well  known,  unrt  chat  the  Cab^  oiig- 
Initecl  with  hini,  but  tbia  is  doubted  by  Che  beat  luthor- 
Itica,  vid  he  u  conHdercd  only  to  hAve  been  the  SiaC  to 
give  a  new  impulse  (o  the  Mudjr  of  Ihia  pecuiier  philo- 
,  lophicat  Byitem,  (o  oppose  the  Ititoad*  of  MiimoDides'i 
(q.  V.)  philoanphual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptuie*.  It 
ia  certaia,  at  loaat,  thU  he  had  much  to  do  with  one  of 
the  myuical  books  of  the  Cabala,  the  Jairak.  His 
tbeoriea  nera  further  developed  aAer  hia  death  hj  hia 
two  diBciplrs  Eira  and  Aiariel  of  Zeroua.  Grau  {GttcA. 
d,Ja'im,vii.7i  tubman.)  seema  inclined  lu  favor  the 
asaertion  of  Joaeph  Ibn-Cikatilla,  that  the  Cabala  ayt- 
tern  was  the  produoticm  of  liuc  the  Blind,  and  that  iiei' 
thet  the  wured  Scriptuna  nor  Jewish  tradition  bear  any 
reference  id  prove  ita  earlier  existence.    (J.  U.  W.) 

ISBRCtia.    See  Isaac  Lkvita. 

laabolla  or  Cibtilk,  queen  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
moM  celebrated  uharacteni  of  the  I  &th  cenuiry,  deserve* 
our  notice  on  account  of  the  pirt  she  acted  in  the  reli^ 
iona  history  of  Spain,  and  those  domirjona  subject  to 
her  rule,  lubella,  born  April  SS,  liGl.  was  the  daugh- 
ter ofJohn  Hiking  of  Castile  and  Lnw.  In  14U»  sbo 
married  Ferdinand  V,  aumameil "  the  Catholic,"  king  of 
Aragon.  Hht  waa  not  the  heir-apparmt  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1481,  as  »!::  had  an  elder 
N>t«r.  But,  uaialed  by  the  powerful  ariniea  of  her  hus- 
band, a  man  of  aom:  aterliiig  qualitiea,  but  of  very  lit- 
tle conscience,  she  auccceded  in  ascending  the  thmne. 
■r.  Prescolt  and  most  moilem  historians  seek  lu  re- 
lieve her  of  the  atigma  that  she  was  rasponaible  for 
the  enicltiea  chat'  were  inflicted  on  chose  of  her  sub- 
jects who  chose  to  dilTar  with  the  Cburch  of  Iconic  in 
(heir  worship  oftlieir  divine  Maker.  Ic  aoem*  certain 
that  she  was  deceived  by  the  Jeaoila,  and  consented  lo 
these  outrages  only  because,  in  her  fervor  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  ahe  believed  the  very  existence  of  Che 
Church  of  Home  ChreaCened;  and,  though  we  pity  her 
weakness  in  the  hour  when  reaolutenesa  uii  her  part  was 
mnat  neeiled  (o  defend  and  protect  her  subjects,  she  saw 
that,  Spain  once  reformed,  Komanism  would  have  passed 
froiD  the  world  in  the  IGth  century,  instead  of  still  lin- 
gering in  our  midst  at  this  Utehour.  But  if  we  excuse 
■he  conduce  of  queen  Isabella  of  Cistile  on  the  ground 
of  her  piety  and  misled  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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(A.D.  ISSO)  says  ii 


basiiL  He  ic  ii  upon  whom  musC  fall  Ctie  guilt  of  Che 
outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  UoJ  in  Spain  and 
other  lands  under  her  dominion  by  the  "Holy  League." 
It  was  Ihc  dc«re  of  money,  the  longing  for  power,  and 
extension  of  his  government  to  Che  American  shore 
that  made  him  Che  docile  follower  of  Che  Jcsuita,  and 
brought  ruin  upon  Spain.  But  he  was  well  rawarded 
for  his  low  and  parsimonious  conduct  by  the  disturb- 
ances which  followed  the  death  of  Isabella  (Nov.  20, 
1601)  in  CisCile,  and  hla  expulson  from  cbaC  country, 
orer  which,  by  the  wiU  of  his  departed  wife,  he  had  been 
^ipobited  regent.    See  Si-ain.    <J,  H.  W.) 

Xiagogica.    See  t^imoDt'enos. 

lui'ata  (prop.  Heb.  i'nhasah;  TT^SU^,  tatvd  by 
Jdtoeali ;  but  this  ahorter  form  oceuw,  with  reference 
to  this  person,  only  In  the  Kabbmic  lille  of  the  book 
the  text  always  has  the  name  in  the  paragogic  form 
retkaga-htt,  >n;»cji,  Sept.,  Josephwi,  and  N.T.'H. 
lae,Vu1g.  haiai'i  Auth.  Vers.  N.  T.  "  Esaiaa :"  but  the 
Heb,  name,  both  in  the  simple  and  pndonged  forms, 
occurs  uf  uiher  persona  likewiae.  although  diffetenCli 
Anglicizeilinthe  Eng.  Vera.;  see  Jkshaiali;  Jdiaiah) 
MK  of  the  roost  important  of  "  the  Greater  Prophets,' 
who  gave  title  to  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 

■  ftiMtoty  aflht  PropAf/.^Uttle  ia  known 
'  '  alah'a  Ule.    Kimchi 


I,  Pmomil  i 


a.i,l,  "W* 


of  what  tribe  he  w 
:  (i,  1),  whom  the  faihers  of  the 
with  Che  prophet  Amra,  because  tbey 
d  with  Hebrew,  and  in  Uieek  the  two 
spelled  alike  (so  Qero.  Alex. ;  Jerome,  Prr/. 
.ngust.  Cir.  D.  xviii,  37).  See  AMOK.  The 
opnaion  of  the  Habbins  ((^emara,  Mrgilla,  x,  S)  that 
'  '  "1  was  the  brother  of  king  Amaziah  nvu  also  on  a 
etymological  combination  (see  Caipiov,  />e  n 
m  natalilnu.  Host.  IT3S).  Isaiah  nnded  a)  ' 
I,  not  far  from  the  Temple  (cb.vi).  Welcan  traa 
i  and  viii  that  he  was  married.  Two  of  hb  iota 
aencioned,  Shear-jashnb  and  Maber-shaUl-hash- 
haz.  These  ngitiNcant  names,  which  he  gave  to  hu 
how  much  Isaiah  lived  in  hia  vocmdon.  He 
dder  his  children  as  belonging  merely  to  him- 
self, but  rendered  them  living  admonitions  to  the  people. 
*  their  names  were  contained  the  two  chief  pointa  of 
prophetic  utterances:  one  recalled  Co  mind  the  ae- 
e  and  inevicable  judgment  wherewith  the  Lord  was 
about  lo  visit  the  world,  and  especially  his  people )  the 
other,  which  dgnifles  "The  remnant  shall  retum," 
pointed  oul  the  mercy  with  which  the  Lord  would  re- 
and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent desBurtion,  he  would  lake  care  Co  preserve  his  pe»- 
hiskingilum.  Isaiah  calls  his  wile  tprvpkrlai. 
This  indicates  Chac  his  marriage-life  was  not  only  coo- 
ustent  with  his  vocation,  but  that  it  was  intimately  in- 

prophet,  but  indicates  that  the  ptophetew  of  baiab 
had  a  prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam.  Deborah,  and  Hjldab. 
The  appellation  here  given  denotes  Ihc  suitabkoess  a* 
'      lees  of  their  conjugal  relation. 

n  of  the  prophet  w»3  sohservient  to  bfa 
irding  lo  XX,  !,  he  woiv  a  garment  ol 
hair-cloth  or  ssckdoth.  This  seems  also  to  hare  b«Hi 
costume  of  Elijah,  accnrding  toi  Kings  i,  8;  and  it 
the  dress  ofjohn  the  Baptist  (Malt,  ui,  4).  Harry 
sackcloth  is  in  Che  Bible  the  svmbol  of  repenlance  (ctm- 
lare  Isa.  xx,  11,  1!,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  27).  This  aw- 
umc  of  the  prophets  was  a  arrow  pmphrlicMi  nala,  a 
prophetic  preaching  by  bet.  Bpfore  he  has  optned  his 
lip  hb  external  qipearancc  proclaims  /uraiviiri,  re- 
pal. 

It  is  held  traditionally  that  Isaiah  sulfered  niamT- 
dom  under  the  wicked  Manasseh,  bi-  lieing  sawn  in  iwn 
under  a  memorable  tree  king  said  to  have  stood  in  Ihe 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (Gemani,  Jtbam.  iv.  IS ;  compare 
Sanhnlr.f.  103  b,and  the  Targumitcs.  in  AsBcmani,*'"- 
lalag.  BUI.  Val.  i,  452 ;  Ttj-pho,  p.  843 ;  Jerome,  in  J-» 
/™ ;  Origcu,  in  Ptaljn.  xrrii,  in  Mn".  rria ;  TenuBian. 
Palimt.  siv;  Augustine,  Cir.  Ai,  xriii,  24;  Cin»i: 
Patch,  p.  IM).  The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyntnm 
is  a  very  old  mulberrj'-tree  which  stands  new  the  ftml 
of  Riloani.on  Ihe  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  Ihe  ioutlh<«* 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  A  rimiUr  account  of  his  death  is 
contained  in  the  Atcmnon  nf  Iht  Propkri  lioM.  an 
apocryphal  work,  the  Oreek  original  of  which  was 
known  lo  the  carty  Church  (Epiphan.  I/itr,  xl,  ! ;  J*- 
rome,  in/«.  Wir,  4,  p.7ei,BCi'.>,  and  of  which  gnly  le- 
ccnily  an  Ethif^ic  veiwon  has  been  f"Ui>ri  and  irandatol 
by  Dr.  Unrence,  Oxford,  IKI9  (see  NiliKh,  in  the  Sn- 
dim  md  Kril.  1880,  ii,  209;  Engelhatdl,  A'imlrtijwrl- 
AblumdL  i07  Ki.).  The  same  fale  of  Isaiah  appears  10 
be  alluded  to  liv  Jowphus  (Anl.  X.  3,  l\ 

II.  rirafo/fsoiT*.— The  healing  of  this  hook  plaen 
the  prophet  under  Ihe  leigiui  of  Uuiah,  Jotham,  Ahat. 
and  Heickiah,  kings  of  Judah ;  and  an  examinalim  of 
the  prophecies  themselves,  indeprndenlly  of  the  brwl- 
ing,  teails  us  lo  the  same  chronologies]  results.  Cha{" 
tet  vi,  in  which  is  related  the  definite  call  of  Isaiah  n 
his  prophetic  office,  is  thus  headed;  "In  lbs  year  ia 
which  king  L'mah  died  1  saw  the  Lord,'  etc  The 
collection  of  prophecies  is.  therefore,  not  chronological- 
ly ammged,  and  Ihe  utterances  in  the  precnling  chap- 
tenCilovi)  belong,  for  chrmokigical  and  other  naam 
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ta  lb*  Int  jear  of  the  nign  oTUuUb,  ilthDugli  th«  nt-  [ 
UniKf*  in  chapter*  ii,  iii,  iv,  and  t  bave  been  trrone-  j 
oB^T  uaigned  to  the  reign  of  Jolhun.  At,  hpwever, 
(ha  pmilian  of  aSain  wai  not  materially  changed  under 
tht  mga  of  Jotham,  we  mair  uy  that  the  Bnt  chapter  ! 
■m  nuered  during  chat  reign.  Tbe  contmualion  of 
pcnpbetic  authorahip,  or  the  writing  dawn  of  ult«red 
pfophedra.  depoided  upon  the  commencement  of  new  . 
hiKuricil  derelopraenta,  nich  as  took  pUce  nnder  the 
rei^iia  of  Ahai  and  Hczekiah.  Several  propheciea ' 
(nuneif,  vu_x,4;  i,  !-31 ;  xvii)  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Ahai  (xiv,  2S-3%  apparcntlr  to  tbe  occuion  of  hia 
death) ;  and  moat  of  the  aubaequent  prophedea  to  the 
Rign  of  Heaekiah,  The  prophetic  ministry  of  laaiah  , 
mder  Heiekiah  ii  a1«a  deccribed  in  a  hiilorical  section 
eontainfd  in  chapters  xxxvi-Kxxix.  The  data  which 
in  contauied  in  thu  aection  oome  dawn  to  the  Hfleenth  ' 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heiekiah :  conwquen^y  we  are  in  ' 
the  poaacaaipn  of  hiatorical  docitmente  proving  that  tbe  , 
pnpbMie  ministry  of  Iniah  waa  in  operation  during 
abrnt  forty-Bve  yean,  commencing  in  the  year  B.C. ' 
'  extending  to  the  year  Oa  711.     Off ' 


a  tbe  reign  of  Uei 


n,  fourteen 

AbaZf  and  fourteen  and  upwanlfl  to  tbe  reign  of  Hcte- 
kiah.  It  hai  been  maintained,  however,  by  StHudlin, 
Jsbn,  Bertboldl,  Geseniua,  and  other*,  that  laaiah  lived 
to  a  mnch  later  period,  and  that  his  life  extended  to  the 
niKnarHananeh.theancceaaDr  nfHezekiah.  For  this 
cpiRton  the  fallowing  teaanng  are  adduced : 

(1.)  AccoRling  to  i  Chron.  xxxii.  Si,  Isaiah  wrote 
llw  hfe  of  king  Heiekiah.  It  would  hence  appear  that 
he  Buvived  that  king;  although  it  raoat  be  admitted 
that  in  1  Chroo.  xxxii,  S2,  where  laaiah's  biography  of 


i,  22,  * 


the  rest  of  tlM  act*  of  Uuiab,jtr(t  inil  tu',  did  Isaiah, 
(lit  ion  of  Amoi.  write," 

(£.)  Wc  ind  (aa  above  atalad)  a  tradition  cuttent  in 
the  Talmud,  in  the  fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature, 
ihK  luish  aufliimi  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Manaa- 
Kb  by  being  nwn  aauniler.  It  ia  thought  that  an  allu- 
lo  Ibis  trailition  ia  found  in  the  EpiMle  to  the  He- 
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prophecieB  of  laaiah  being  admilted  (see  below),  the 
nature  of  thia  portion  would  Mem  to  conRim  the  idea 
that  its  author  had  lived  under  Manaaaeb.  Tbe  style 
of  the  second  portion,  it  ia  aaserted,  ia  ao  different  from 
that  of  the  tirst  that  both  could  not  well  hare  been 
composed  by  (he  same  author,  except  imder  tbe  auppo- 
■ition  thai  a  conuderabie  time  intervened  between  the 
compoaition  of  tbe  Brat  and  aeeond  portion.  Tbe  coo- 
(enta  of  the  Utter — such  as  the  complaints  raperting 
grose  idolatry,  tbe  sacrifice  of  children  to  idota,  the 
wickedness  of  rulers,  etc — seem  to  be  applicable  neither 
to  the  timea  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  pr>phet  might 
bave  tranaported  himaelf  ui  the  spirit,  nor  to  the  period 
of  the  pious  Heiekiah,  but  are  quite  applicable  to  tbe 
reign  of  Manasseh.  This  last  argument,  however,  is 
too  subjective  in  its  ebamcter  to  be  of  much  weight; 
the  difference  of  style  referred  to  may  be  more  readily 
accounted  fur  by  tbe  difference  in  the  topics  treated  of, 
and  It  i*  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  national  sins 
rebuked  in  the  later  prophecies  had  ceased  during  the 
reign  of  Heiekiah.  Tbe  other  arguments  may  be  nd' 
mitted  BO  fat  as  to  allow  a  survivorship  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  beyond  the  sickneai  of  Heiekiah,  and  sufS- 
denily  into  the  reign  of  Hanasteh  to  bave  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  onleruf  (he  latter,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  uttered  any  predictions  during  the  fifteen 
added  years  of  H«ekiah ;  at  leut  none  are  found  ex- 
tant that  seem  ti>  belong  lo  that  period  (except  cb.  xl 
to  end,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  enaumg  Hei- 
ekiah's  recovery) ;  hia  great  age  and  tbp  absence  of  any 
special  occasion  may  well  account  for  hia  silence,  and 
be  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  bave  occupied  (he 
(inw  in  writing  down  his  former  predictions.  Nor  will 
this  view,  which  seems  to  meet  ij]  the  requirements  in 
the  case,  require  to  bo  extended  a  life-time ;  for  if  Isa- 
iah, like  Jeremiah,  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office  in 
his  youth,  perhaps  at  twenty  yean  of  age,  be  would 
have  been  but  eighty  years  old  at  the  aoceaHon  of  Ma- 
naaaeb (EC  G9G),  an  age  DO  greater  than  that  of  Ho- 
*■        pn^becies       '      '  ''  -    .     ^ 


n(Haa. 


0- 


IhiytP 


Ul.  Histonml  IVortt  oflutiah Besides  the  collec- 
tion of  prophecies  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  Isa- 
iah also  wrote  two  historii^  works  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvi, 
3,  22).  It  was  part  of  ibe  vocation  of  the  prophets  to 
write  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  exhibit  in 
this  histnr]-  the  workings  of  the  law  of  retribution,  and 
(S.)  The  authenticity  of  the  second  porthm  of  the  |  to  exhort  to  (he  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (see  Augusti, 


laewi  (xi,  37),  in 

(ivpisAjffav),  whicn  seems  lo  harm 

ui,  16, "  Moreover,  Manaaaeb  ahed 
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CT  on  tbe  nation. 
Rebnke  of  ihe  pierslent  sposlssy. 
Rebuke  of  the  populnr  want  of  ^1 

and  Jnstlce,  and  typlllcatlon  of  Me 

Capture  of  DsnuscDS  by  Aesyrta. 
Agalust  the  Pblllatmao, 

t  Oenenlly  on  Ihe  file  of  Ibe  lai 
(     and  Itieiem  ofMeselatL 

Against  (he  HoaUtes. 

1  hrther   niecess   nf  Assyria,  b 
f    check  at  Jecusiilem. 
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writUn  by  pruphets.  The  collevton  of  tlie  canon  placed 
ttuM  of  tfa«e  liooka  under  tho  head  propiea ;  heoce  U 
appeAn  that}  even  when  Cheae  hialorical  woriij  were  re- 
modelled by  lawi  editon,  these  ediUn  were  thenuelvea 
propbeta.  The  Chronicka  are  not  placed  tnione  the 
prophetical  books  an  called :  we  may  therefore  conclude 
[hat  they  were  not  written  by  a  pnqihet.  But  their  au- 
thor cDoatantly  indicate*  that  he  compoied  hia  work 
Oom  abslncta  taken  veriiatiin  fiom  historical  mono- 
graphiea  written  by  the  prophets ;  conaequently  the 
booki  orRutb,  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  and  Either  are  the  only 
hiatorical  books  of  the  Uld  TeMameiit  which  did  Dot 
originate  from  propheta. 

The  first  historical  work  uf  laaiah  was  a  biography  of 
king  Uiziah  (comp.  S  Chron.  xxvi,  32%  "  Now  the  rent 
of  the  acts  of  Uuiah,  fint  and  laat,  did  laaiah  the  proph- 
et, the  son  of  Amoi,  write."  The  second  historical  work 
of  Isaiah  was  a  biography  of  king  Heaeluahf  which  was 
subsequently  inserted  in  the  amuls  of  Judah  and  Israel 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  or  prophetic  monu- 
graphiea,  which  were  received  partly  entire,  partly  in 
abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from  which  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Chronicin  is  derived.  In 
this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its  contents  were  chiefly 
hiatorical,  numerous  pro^-heciea  were  inserted.  Hence 
it  is  caUed  in  3  Chron.  xsxii,  33,  ^n;7s;i  -,tin,  Tit 
^'itioa  o/Itaiak,  Va  a  similar  tnanner,  the  bingraphy 
of  Solomon  by  Ahijah  is  called  in  3  Chron.  ix,  29,"  the 
profdiecy  nf  AhiJah."  The  two  historical  works  of  Isa- 
iah were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judab  and  Is- 
rael, into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever  these 
annals  contained  that  was  of  importance  for  all  tfna, 
has  been  preserved  tn  usby  being  received  into  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predictions 
of  tbe  most  diMinguished  prophets  have  been  formed 
uito  separate  coUectionK  After  this  riu  eFTecled,  less 
care  was  taken  to  pre«erTe  the  niore  diffuse  annals, 
which  also  comprehended  many  statements,  of  value 
only  for  particular  times  and  places. 

The  so-called  "  A  tmuioa  of  ImialT  is  a  pseudepi- 
Itraphal  work  of  later  times,  ori|*inal1v  written,  it  would 
seem,  in  Gn«k  ('Ai^^nrwov  'Honiou),  of  which  only 
an  old  Latin  translation  {AfCnuio  liaia)  was  known  to 
scholars,  until  Bp.  Lsiuence  discovered  and  publishnl 
the  EtbiofHC  version  (Uifonl,  1S19,  9io).  It  has  also 
been  edited,  wilb  nole^  ele^  by  Dillmann  (Leips.  I87T, 
Svo).  See  CarpioT,  Jnlroduet.  iii,  p.  90;  Geseniui, 
Commail.  at  Isa.  i,  3  sq.;  Knobel,  Pivpitt.  li,  ITS  sq.i 
Stickel,  in  the  /lalL  KaegUop.  II,  xv,  371  sq.;  Stuart's 
Commenr.  oa  fit  ,1/iocdjjur,  Introd.i  VfbiMoa,  A  ulAea- 
tic  Rteor^, i,4T0i  Gieseler,  luu  Jmna  UtuMrala  {Golt. 
1833);  Gfriirer, /'ropirfa  nlem  (Stuttg.  1841));  iiAo- 
wicz,  Himmflfahnv.  I'inM  dtt  Pmph.  Ja.  (Lpz.  18M) ; 
De  hrtniltiaait  noi  dm  profirl  Janja,  in  the  Gadgt- 
leerde  Btj^agta  for  1S62,  pL  vil,  p.  629-601.     See  Apoc- 


might  bave  been  atigmented,  even  brlan  the  Babyls- 
niaii  exile,  by  several  not  genuine  addiiiuni)  formed  tht 
basis  of  the  present  aniliology,  and  that  the  cDUtctoci, 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  considering  ihst  the  sovU 
on  which  they  were  written  diil  not  liirai  a  volome  pco- 
portioaate  to  the  sxe  of  the  three  other  prophetic  kttiAi, 
containing  Eiekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  the  minor  propbMi, 
annexed  to  the  Isaian  collection  all  other  ondes  at  hand 
whose  authon  were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this 
supposition  of  the  nun-identity  of  date  and  aDihuihip. 
many  German  scholars,  and  lately  also  Uitztg  and  f,w- 

tained,  in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all  the  mn- 
Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book  originated  finn 

Kiiater  on  the  main  piuDt  follow  Gescnius,  conodeiiDg 
chsps.  xl  to  Ixvi  to  be  n  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  terminatioi  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  In  rtrerenoe  to  other  portions  of  the 
book  oS  Isaiah,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  i|tirs- 
tioned,  Umbrett  expresses  himself  doubtingly.  and  K(is- 
tor  aieigni  tbem  to  Isaiah.  Geaenius  declines  to  sntwa 
the  question  how  it  happened  that  these  ponicns  wse 
ascribed  to  Isaiah,  but  IliiElg  felt  that  an  atuwei  to  it 
mi^bt  be  expected.     He  accordii^^ly  attempts  to  ei- 

othcr  prophetical  buoka,  by  the  e»lr«(»dj- 
which  Isaiah  was  held.  He  art 
that  the  great  aathority  of  Isaiah  occasioned  imponasl 
and  distinguished  prophecin  to  be  placed  in  ctsuRCtkia 
with  his  name.  But  he  himself  soon  after  dmnni  tbe 
force  of  this  asscnlon  by  obserring  that  the  gieai  as- 
tbority  of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to  those  proph^ 
cies  which  wero  falselv  ascribed  to  him.  A  Cdundfra- 
ble  degree  of  suspicion  must,  however,  attach  to  tbe 
boasted  certainty  of  such  critical  Inmtigationn,  if  n 
notice  how  widely  thcss  learned  men  differ  in  dctfaiing 
what  is  of  Isaian  origin  and  what  is  not,  although  Ikej 
are  all  bnked  together  by  the  same  fundaracnul  lonl- 
ency  and  interest-  Thero  are  very  few  portinot  is  Ot 
whole  collection  whose  aulhentidly  has  not  been  caDtd 


;  Rkvkl 


rV.  intigrat  A  alhmlKili/  o/Ihe  Prophtcift  afliaiah. 
—The  Jewish  synagogue,  and  tbe  Christian  Church 
during  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  prophecies  which  bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  real- 
ly originated  f^m  that  prophet.  Even  Spinoia  did  not 
expressly  assert,  in  his  Tradatia  Tkrologicv-rotilicut 
<rtii,  8),  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  coniustcd  of  a  collection 
originating  (him  a  variety  of  authon,  althouKh  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  that  he  maintaiiwd  this  opinion.  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  tbe  IStb  cenluiy  this  prevailing 
conviction  appeared  to  some  divines  to  be  inconvenient. 
All  those  who  attack  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah 
agree  In  considering  tbe  book  to  be  an  antbotof^,  or 
gleaning!  of  prophecies,  eollecied  afler  the  Babylonian 
exile,  although  they  differ  in  their  opioions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  coUectiun.  Koppc  gave  gentle  hints 
of  this  view,  which  was  Qnt  explicitly  sapported  by 
Eichhom  in  Ids  liUrndactiim.  Eichhom  advances  the 
hypotlieaia  that  a  collection  of  laaian  prophecies  (which 


.nbysc 


uofth 


every  part  has  been  attacked  either  by 
Diiderleui,  or  by  Eichhom  (who,  es|iecially  in  a  lalrr 
work  entitled  Dit  llrbrSarhm  Prnpietm,  (Jotiine.  Mi 
to  IB19,  goes  lanher  than  all  the  othent,  or  by  Josli 
(who,  among  the  earlier  adveraariea  of  the  uiirgnl  sd- 
thenticity  of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  IVrwiunl/e  SikrilH 
[\'ols.  i  and  ii],  the  most  comprehensive  and,  sppattath, 
the  beat-grounded  arguments),  or  by  Patdws  Kostded^ 
ier,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  De  Weltr,  Gescnius.  Hiriig.  Ewil4 
Umbreit,  or  others.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaish  ue 
cbaps.i,S-9j  xvii,xx,ixviii,xxxi,andxxxiii.  AUtbe 
othar  chaps,  are  defended  by  some  and  lejected  by  otb- 
en ;  they  are  also  referred  to  undely  diSereni  datfi.  Id 
the  most  modem  criticism,  however,  we  observe  an  iiifS- 
nation  again  to  extend  tbe  sphere  of  Isaian  aulhmlidtf 
as  much  as  the  dogmatic  principle  and  systrra  of  tbe 
critics  will  allow.  Recent  critics  are  therefore  ditpnsed 
to  admit  the  genuineness  of  chape,  i  to  xxiil  with  Ibc 
only  exception  of  the  two  prophecies  against  Babvlonia 
chaps,  ilii  and  liv,  and  in  (jiap.  xxi,  1-ID.  Chiptm 
xxviii-xxxiii  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by  Ewald,  I'n- 
iKeit,  ami  others. 

Divines  who  wen  not  linked  to  these  critics  by  lit 
aamo  dogmatical  interest  undertook  to  defend  th(  In- 
tegrity of  Isaiah,  as  Hensler  (Jnaiai  nn  filmtn 
1788),  Piper  (^lalegrUai  Jmirr,  1798),  Beckhaus(f*f 
die  lultifriiai  drr  PropMiidim  Seiriftm,  1T9G).  Jshii, 
in  his  Sinttitiiiig,  who  was  the  moat  able  among  tbe  (a^ 
lier  advocatea,  Dereser,  in  his  JSnirMrin^  dn  Jaaiai, 
iv,  1,  and  Greve  (I'lUicimia  Jttaiir,  AmMcrdani,  IW»> 
All  these  works  hsve  at  present  only  a  historical  rihie, 
because  they  have  been  surpasssd  by  two  rectot  ■(»■ 
(^Craphs.  Tbe  lint  is  by  Jo.  Ulrich  MiSOer  (ft  Aw 
rimtia  Oramlonim  Jftaiir,  chap,  xl-xlvi,  Copenhagen, 
1825),    AlUnugh  this  work  pr 
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Um  latter  portion  oT  the  book  of  luiah,  there  occur  in 
it  many  ■rgumcnU  ^^catile  alio  to  the  Hrst  portion. 
The  sundud  woili  on  this  subject  i«  that  of  Klunert 
{Die  Afcktktil  da  Jtiaitu,  toL  i,  Berlin,  1829).  It  i^ 
hawerer,  verv  diffiae,  uid  contains  tiw  minv  hvpoth- 
CH.  The  aHnprehenBivc  work  of  Schleier  ( iVurdiguig 
«br  EiMjaiirJt  geynt  die  AUatavuntlickm  WoMaafpiitfftu 
i»  Jegaiat,  chap,  xiii  end  xiv)  of  coutm  refen  mare  es- 
pecially' to  thc»  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to 
■D  the  other  portions  whoH  luthentieity  has  been  at- 
tacked. Since  the  abjections  against  the  various  parta 
of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  same  character,  it  is  very  incnu- 
(ist«nt  in  Kbster,  in  his  worii  Die  Propkelm  Jet  alien 
Trttawietilei,  to  dcTeiut,  in  pi|^  !  02,  the  genuinenen  of 
chB{».  »iii,  xir,  and  xxi,  but  noretthelesa,  in  pages  1 17 
and  297,  to  ascribe  chap*,  xl-livi  to  a  pseudo  Isniah. 

We  have  space  here  only  to  indicate  the  following 
iiiaiiiii  I  aa  atablishing  the  integrity  of  the  wbnic  book, 
and  as  vindicating  the  authenticity  of  tha  second  part : 

1.  fEtcTTHify.— The  unoRtnuiui  testimony  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  tracU^n— Eccltu.  xlviii,  34,  26,  which 
maoifeatly  (in  the  words  vapttdKiat  Toit  letfOavfTat 


■itpvfa 


rapayi- 


iriaOat  aira)  refen  to  this  second  part.  The 
rentlymade  oftbeaecond  part  by  Jeremiah  (x,  1-16;  v, 
35;  «v,81:  I,ti),Ezekiel(xiii,-10,4l),andZephaniab 
fii,  15 ;  iii,  I0>.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Kara  i,  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  apan  Isa.  xUv,  28;  xlv,  1, 13, 
accrediting  Jceephiu's  ttatetoent  (_Aii/.  xi,  1,  !}  that  the 
Jews  ibowed  Cynis  Isaiah's  predictions  of  him.  Thi 
inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  which  often  (Matt,  iii 
3,  and  the  parallel  passages ;  Luke  it,  17 ;  Acts  riii,  iS 
Rnm.  X,  16,  W)  quotes  with  apeeificatioD  of  Isaiah's  nami 
propheciea  found  in  the  second  part. 

a.  lulernaUi/^-The  congniily  of  topic  and  sentimeni 
in  the  last  twmty-aeren  cbapurs  with  the  preceding 
parta  of  the  book.  The  oneness  of  diction  which  per- 
vades the  wlHile  book.  The  peculiar  elevation  and 
grandeor  of  style  which,  as  is  univenally  acknowl- 
edged,  dislinguishn  the  wtiole  contents  of  the  second 
part  a*  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  tbeii 
eompontion  to  the  golden  sgo  of  Hebrew  literature. 
The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's  claiming 
the  anthonhip.  At  the  lime  to  which  the  composition 
IB  anigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Malacbi  could  gain  a  sep- 
arata name  and  book ;  how  was  it  that  an  author  of 
■Itch  transcendent  gifta  as  "  tl 

wrote  il-livi  could  gain  lumc  ?  the  claims  which  the 
writer  makes  to  the  /orfknowledge  of  the  delivi 
by  f>ni(,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  mi 
tr^tardedas  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier  • 
Lastly,  rlU pmSdioni  wittcA  it  rontniw  o/Ihe  chat 
tm^riiigi,death,amd gloiifitalionofJiiut  Ckriit: 
lierer  in  Christ  cannot  fail  to  regard  thotc  predictions 
a*  affixing  to  this  second  psrt  the  broad  seal  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  witrrehy  the  chief  gmnnd  of  objection 
against  its  having  been  written  by  luiah  is  at  once  an- 
nihilated. 

E^  a  foil  Tindicaliol  of  the  authenticity  of  Isaiah, 
bcddea  the  above  works,  see  professor  Siuart  On  Iht  Old 
TtMtaM.  Caao^  p.  108  sq.,  and  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  new 
edit,  of  Home's  Introduetioi,  ii,  835  sq.,  in  which  latter, 
Mpeciallv,  copious  refcKnceri  are  maile 


•e  subject 


Other 


lohave 


the  same  side  are  especially  llengslcnbert;.  in  hit  Chrit' 
tabs),  vol  ii;  Httvemitk,  £wfci/uBj.  vol.  iii  (IMS); 
6Uer,  in  his  Jttaiai  mcU  Pieudo^etattit  (1850) ;  and 
KeiL  in  hia  EialdtmKi  (ISU),  in  which  last  the  reader 
will  Snd  a  most  latisfactoty  compendium  of  the  contco- 
veray,  and  of  the  grounds  for  the  generally  received  view 
V.  Origit,  ConlenlM,  and  SIgle  o/lkt  Compifa/im.— Nc 
lirrtjli*  account  mpecting  the  method  pursued  in  col 
lecting  into  books  the  utteiancfa  of  the  prophets  hai 
been  banded  down  to  na.  Clonceming  Isaiah  aa  well  aa 
the  rest,  these  accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not 
know  whether  ha  collected  his  piopbedcs  himself,  fiat 
we  haTe  do  decisive  argnment  against  this  o[i 
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Tboae  critics  who  r^ect  the  authenticity  nf  the  hocA 
are  compelled  to  invent  other  sutbors,  and,  of  course 
dilferent  theories  with  respect  to  compilers.  None  of 
these  have  proved  satisfactory.  (See  the  authotitiea 
alwva  referred  In.)  According  to  tlie  Talmudists,  tha 
book  of  Isaiah  was  coilecled  by  the  men  of  Heiekiah. 
But  this  assertion  rests  merely  upon  Prov.  xxv,  1,  where 
the  rtKn  of  Hezekiah  are  said  tu  have  compiled  the 
Proverbs.  To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
to  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume,  because 
we  know  that  he  waa  the  author  of  historical  works, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  accustomed  to  Ulenuy 
occupation  would  have  left  to  othen  to  do  what  he 
cnuld  do  much  better  bimaelf. 

Chaps,  i-v  contain  a  series  of  rebukes,  threatenings, 
and  expuatulatkma  with  the  nation,  eapocially  Jerusa- 
lem its  head,  on  account  of  tne  prevalent  sins,  and  par- 
ticularly idolatry.  Cluip.  vi  describes  a  theophany  and 
the  prophet's  own  call,  in  the  last  year  of  Czziah  (1o 
which  the  preceding  diapten  may  also  be  assigned,  with 
the  exception  of  chap.  I, '2-Sl,which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  flret  of  Ahaz).     What  follows  next,  up  to  chap. 

lime  preiUction  of  the  future  consalalion  of  Israel,  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  deliverance  from  surrounding 
enemies  (especially  Damascus  ukI  Samaria),  and  event- 
ually by  the  Messiah,  who  is  prefigured  by  historical 
si^ns.  The  same  subject  ia  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  (x-aii),  the  deliverance  from 
Assyria  being  there  the  histories!  type;  this  is  the  first 
portion  appertaining  to  the  reign  of  Heiekiah.  Then 
follows  a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which  the  chronologies!  arrangement  has  been  departed 
fnHn,  and,  instead  of  It,  an  arrangement  according  to 
contenla  has  been  adopted.  In  the  days  of  Heieluah, 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  and  moro  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  waa 
more  fully  unfoldttl  in  sight  of  the  Aasyrian  invasicm 
under  the  reign  of  Hetekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of  vi». 
ims,  describes  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a  cbaitMng 
rod  in  the  hand  of  the  l-ord,  and  what  the  successors  oif 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  according 
to  the  decree  of  (Jod,  in  order  to  realize  divine  justice  on 
earth,  as  well  among  Israel  aa  among  the  heathen.  The 
prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidilen  behind  the  clouds 
of  wrath.  This  portion  comprises  chapi.  xiii-xxxv,  the 
several  prophedea  of  which  were  uttered  at  various 
rasion,  allhoDgh  isolated 


of  the  alliance  of  Ahaz  with  Tig- 
lath-pil»cr ;  chap,  xiv,  28-S2,  to  the  death  of  Abax). 
With  the  termination  of  this  war  tenninated  also  the 
public  life  of  Isaiah,  who  added  a  hialorical  sec^on  in 
chaps,  xxxvi-xxxix,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  prophecies  uttered  by  him  during  the 
most  fertile  period  nf  his  prophetic  ministry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  earth  (chaps,  xi  (o 
the  end),  composed  during  the  peaceful  reaidue  of  Hca- 
ekiah's  reign,  and  containing  a  closely  connected  series 
of  the  moat  B|uritual  disclosurea  lonchingthe  future  hia- 
loryof  the  nation  under  thoMesnah.  'This  second  part, 
which  oontaina  his  prophetic  legacy,  is  sddressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  faithful  strictly  so  called;  it 
is  analogous  Co  the  last  speeches  of  Moses  in  the  fields 
ofMoab,  and  to  the  last  tfieechea  of  Christ  in  the  circle 
of  his  disciples,  related  by  John. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Hewah  ia  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  consolation  among  the  prophets.  In  Isaiah 
this  consolation  is  so  dear  that  some  fathers  of  the 
OfauTch  were  inclined  to  style  him  rather  rrangtliM  than 
pTophel.  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Hcsaianlc 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  i  A  scion  of  David, 
iprin^g  from  his  family,  aller  it  has  fallen  into  a  very 
low  (Mate,  but  being  also  of  divine  nature,  shall,  at  first 
in  lowUnen,  but  as  a  prophet  filled  with  the  apirit  of 
Uod,  proclwm  the  divine  doctrine,  develop  the  law  in 
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truth,  uid  render  it  Ibe  snimuing  prindgde  of  nidoiul 
Urr ;  he  shall,  u  high-priesC,  by  big  vicariouB  Mifleiiiig 
and  his  death,  Temoie  the  guill  of  hi*  iiation,  and  that 
of  other  natioaa,  and  linilly  nile  aa  a  niighly  king,  not 
only  orer  the  covenant-people,  but  nva  all  natioiu  of 
the  earth  who  will  subject  themselvea  to  his  peaceful 
«ceplrc,  not  by  violent  compulaion,  but  induced  by  love 
and  gratitude.  He  will  nuke  both  the  moral  and  (he 
phyaical  conseqnencea  of  Nn  to  ceaBe;  the  whole  earth 
■hall  be  ailed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  lotd,  and  all 
enmity,  halted,  and  deetniclion  shall  be  removed  eren 
rtom  the  brute  creation.  This  ia  the  lurvey  of  the  He*- 
rfanic  preaching  by  luiab,  of  which  he  connantly  ren- 
ders prominent  Ihoee  portions  which  were  most  calcu- 
lated to  impieis  the  people  under  the  then  existing  cir- 
cunutoncen.  The  first  part  of  liaiah  ia  diiBcIed  to  the 
whole  peoplp,  consequently  the  gloty  of  the  Heenah  ii 
here  ilwelt  upon.  The  fear  lat  tho  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  heathen  na- 
tions is  removed  by  pointing  out  the  gloiious  king  to 
come,  who  would  tde^-ale  the  now  ries^sed  and  appar-- 
enlly  inean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kiiigilonu  of 
this  world.  In  tho  second  part,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly addressed  to  the  ii^oyi'i,  tkr  titct,  than  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  prophet  exhitdta  the  Messiah  more  as  a  di- 
vine teacher  and  high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preach- 
es riglrtronsnesr-Hmragh-the  blood  of  the  servant  of 
tiod,  who  will  support  (he  weakness  of  sinnets,  and  lake 
upon  himseir  their  sorrows. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  prophets, 
as  well  in  the  conlenU  and  spirit  of  his  predictions,  a* 
also  in  th«i  form  and  styles  Simplicity,  clearness,  sub- 
limity, and  (realmess,  are  the  never-failing  characters 
of  tiis  prophecies.  Even  Eithhom  mentions,  among  the 
Arst  merits  of  Isaiah,  the  condnnily  of  his  exprea^ons, 
the  beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  Hiie  execu- 
tion of  his  speethca.  In  rtfereiice  to  richness  of  im- 
agery he  stauils  between  Jeremiah  and  EukieL  Sym- 
bolic actions,  which  frequently  occur  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in  Isaiah.  The  sane  is  the  case 
with  visions,  strictly  so  called,  of  which  there  is  only 
one,  namely,  (hat  in  chap,  ri,  and  even  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  «im]ilicily  and  clearness  aboi-c  that  of  the  later 
prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  luiah  is,  that  he 
likes  in  give  Nens— that  is,  a  fact  then  present,  or  neat 

that  he  thus  suppons  the  feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii, 
SO:  xxxi-ii.SO;  xxxtiii,?  sq.).  The  instanoa  in  chaps, 
vii  and  xxxiiU  show  how  much  he  was  convinced  of 
his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived  with  the 
Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he  could  effect  what 
he  olTera  to  do  in  the  one  passage,  and  what  he  grants 
in  the  other.  The  Sfnritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are 
seen  in  the  variety  of  his  style,  which  alwan  befits  the 
subject.  When  be  retnikee  and  threatens  it  is  like  a 
storm,  and  when  he  comforts  his  language  is  as  Under 
and  Tuitd  as  (to  use  his  onm  words)  that  nf  a  mother 
comforting  her  son.  With  rej^rd  to  style,  Isaiah  is 
comjHehensive,  and  the  other  pmphets  divide  his  richca. 
Isaiah  enjoi-cil  an  authority  proportionate  to  his  gifts. 
We  leant  from  history  how  grtal  Ibis  authority  was 
during  his  life,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Heiekiih. 
Several  of  his  most  de"  ■■  •      ■  -  ■-■    ■ 
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the  kingdoms  of  S^-ria  and  Israel ;  the  invaNon  of  (he 
Aisyriana,  and  the  divine  delii-erance  from  it;  the  pn>- 
hmgation  of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah;  and  several  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  ia  honorably 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books.  The  later  proph- 
et»,  especially  N'ahnm,  HabBkkuk,ZephBniab,  Jeremiah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malacht,  dearly  prove  that  hts 
book  was  lUligentJy  read,  and  that  bis  pn>|ihecies  were 
attentively  studied.  The  suthority  of  (he  ptnphet  great- 
ly increaaed  after  (he  fulfilment  nf  his  jiiophecies  by  the 
Babylonian  exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrufs  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  covenant -people.  Even  Cyrus  (according  lo 
the  account  in  Josephus,  .4fir.  xl,  1, 1  litd  2)  was  induced 
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to  set  the  Jews  at  liberty  by  t) 
concerning hinuelC  JesuSiiach  (xlviii,S£-Sa)be 
spkndid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  bMh  Pbilo  and  Josepboi 
speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He  atlaioed  lb 
highest  degree  of  authority  alter  the  lime*  of  the  New 
Teaiamsit  had  proved  the  most  lEDportant  part  of  hit 
prophecies,  namely,  the  Mranisnir.  to  be  divine.  C^brisl 
and  the  ^nstles  quote  no  pii>phecics  so  frequently  ss 
those  of  Isaiah,  in  order  to  |vove  that  be  who  had  ap- 
peared was  one  and  the  same  with  bim  who  had  btea 
promised.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  abound  in  prusa 
oflaaiah.— Kitto;  Smith.    See  Hs^iail 

VL  The  following  are  expnaa  commeutaiiei  on  the 
whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  most  important  bnng 
denignated  by  an  asterisk  (•)  prefixed :  Origen,  f'rvf- 
nvWu  (in  Or^iii,104);  aba  llemilia  (in  Jeiome,!^ 
iv,l097);  Eusebtus,  Cosnnntarn  (in  Uontfaucon's  Ci(- 
UcHo  Nora) ;  Ephrem  Synis,  Kmrnttlio  (from  tbe  Srr. 
in  t^.I.ii,68G);  lta;nl,fnamCib  (Gr.in  his  C^I,'ii, 
&B£;  tr.  in  Lai.,  Bade,  IfiI8,  4to) ;  Jerome,  Commmari 
(in  0pp.  iv,  I);  also  Adlrmalia  (O.  iv,  IIBI);  Ony- 
taa.<Hn,Inlerjtra<tiiB{oDi-\m'\  (Gr.in  6^vi.l);  (Y- 
nl, ComnuUaFa  (fix.  \n.O]>p.a,  1  sq.):  Theodont,/!)- 
ItrprttaHon  [in  Greek]  (in  0pp.  II.  i);  Procojuus, ^A- 
ome  (Gr.  and  Lai.,  Par.  1580,  fol) ;  Kupertus,  /■  Ktavm 
(in  Opp.  i,  ■iM) ;  Herveus,  ComnmJorH  (in  Pea,  TImatf. 
Iil,i);  ajarchi[i.e."Itaahi"],<;(mw<ifaWiif  (franthe 
Heb.  edit.  Breithaupt,  Goth.  17IS,  1714,S  vols.  4to);  H. 
Kimchi,  Commnlariui  (from  the  Heb.  by  Halaininttt% 
Florence,  1774, 4to);  Abrabauel. O^IB  (ed. L'Emptreur, 
Lugd.R163l,8vo);  Aquinaa, Omnndarn  (Lugd.  tStl, 
8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  ii) ;  Luther,  EaaTralienitt  (in  Opp.  ia, 
3B4);  Helancthon,.1r;iinM*fiin(in6lr7i.iii,S9g);  (&o- 
lampadiiu, //jfivtnminii'ow  (BauL  Idib,  1567,  llo);  tn- 
inglius,  Con/i^iirio  (Tigur.  l&!9,[<ri.;  alsoioC^iii. 
163)  1  I>ie(«rich,ylt«&inmj(Sorimh.l&43,4lo)i  Calriu, 
Commeolani  (Gen.  1631,  1559,  1570,  l&BB.  1587,  1617, 
foL:  in  French,  ib.l5&S,4to;  157S,rDL:  in  English  by 
Colloo,  Land.  1609,  foL;  by  Pringle.£dinb.  1R50,4  rok 
8vo) ;  Day,  ErpotUiim  (London,  1651,  foL) ;  Musaloi. 
Commmtarvu  (BauL  1557,  1670,  IGOO,  1633,  foL);  fior- 
rhasius,  Commrmarii  (BaaiL  1561.  foU) ;  Dnicoois,  Om- 
uiiWan'u(IJpsis,16eS,fDl.);  Strigel,  Cowwan  (Li;^ 
156S,l2mo);  Foreri^l^ColHnlo^/or»^  (Venice,  1563, fol; 
Antwerp,  I5C5,eYOt  ahw  in  the  Critici  SaiTi,n-):  Sas- 
bouib,  CiHRnmran'uj  (Argent.  156.1,  8vo)j  Uarkntm, 
£T7K»trio(Par.  15G4;  Gen.  1610,  (bl.);  Pintus, faum- 
rana  (Lagd.l661,15C7;  Antw.lfi67,l&;a,f(d.);Gaahbe■ 
^us,  UoaSia  (Tigur.  1667,  folio) ;  Bullinger,  Ij^nnrw 
(Tigur.  1567, folio);  SeIneckei,/;rHar.  (I^  l&69,lIo); 
Cawi,  Camviai/aria  (Sahim.  1570,  folio);  De  Pd*d«, 
Z)if«cirfofi«M.(Salam.l572,BvoUroL);  Schnepf, *oli>- 
la  (Tub.  1576, 1683,  foL) ;  OsoriuB,  Parapkraiii  (Baam. 
1576, 4lo;  CoL  Agr.  1579,  I5S4,Svo);  tirwnus, CDiHwit- 
lariui  (in  Opp.  iii) ;  Wigaud,  A  dmUaliiKtrt  (Erfocd.  IMI, 
8vo);  Guidell, eaminfliraruri  (Ferus.  1598-1600, 1  i«k 
4to);  Uantaiius,Ci>Dn>m/iirn  (Antw.l5EI9, 1  vid&4l»); 
Ik  Alvarei,  CommailaTv  (Rome,  1699-170!!,  i  vobi  M.; 
L(^  1716,  foL) ;  ArcuIariuB,  Coaaenlariia  (td.  Htnl- 
zer,  Frankfort.  1607;  Lips.  1G6S,  Bvo);  Arama.  Ci^W 
D^nnl  (^'en.  1608, Bvo;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Babbiuo 
Kble) ;  Sanciu^  CommtTilariiu  (Ln^  1615;  Antwerp 
andMogunt  leiG.foL)!  Heshuaua, CosUHwrirriif  (Hal 
1617,  foL) ;  Forster.  ComofMoriia  (^^temb.  IBM,  1861. 
l674.1G79,4to);  Oleastre.fosnRnifnrTt  (Par.  16X1  tUi, 
foL);  hI^pide,^a/jK(i(nn(An(w.l6!2. folio);  G. Alva- 
rez, Kiporilio  (Lugd.  1628,  fol) ;  De  Arcone^  A*™b- 
rio  (Lugd.  1 64!,  2  vols,  folio) ;  Di  Uarino,  Cbf?  7^P 
O'crona,  1662, 4to);  Laisne,  CoBBnaHairt  (I^ris,  lE&i 
foL);  La(Udo.l9  ""iS  (Ven.  1667,fDL)j  Varamt,nai- 
fnTtforiuj  (EtosU  1678, 1706, 4(o) ;  Brcntius,  Cotmn*^ 
riiu(in0pp.iv,TUb.lb75);  Jackson,  Aiiiioto/tiw(lw- 
ilon,  1682,  4to)  ;  S.  Schmid, CMHiniran'ui  (ed.Sa>iOia- 
gcn,Hamb.l69B,lG96,1702,171t,4to);  Sibersma, (W- 
'     (AmM.1700,4lo);  CocicviuE,C:(HMKa(<inw (ia 


C^ii,AiiuLI70t);  Donche,  CansKiidir 
Huib.l703,4bi)!  HtOnDbiotk. KrUuarit 
]7U,  4  vols.  4Ui) ;  Schmi    '      -     -     ' 
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Drt<d.l7Ue,4io);  WhitcCmtnuWury  (Lund.  lT09,4to); 
Kortum,  If«tfr«tAi™?  (Lpt  1709,4lo)i  'THring*,  Cw- 
mMariMI,  Lout.  1714-20,  1724,!  roU  fuL:  in  tienuui, 
H«rti,  17)5-22,  2  ToU.  foLi  [be  iM  kbMged  by  Bu- 
Khing.  H«L  1749,  4to) ;  FcMrwD,  JirUdr.  (fttktL  1719, 
4ta);  Ltigb,  CommaHar  (Btumfi.  iT2i-M,S  v<»B.*to): 
HslKiwl,  OUenaHona  (Uedin.  1729,  8ro);  U  Que, 
en— f  aWM  («n  tbMJict.  AnaUtikm.  1731,  fuL);  Wo- 
k(D,AVjUdr.  (Lpi.  1792, 8n>);  Duguel,  iup/iaKton  (in 
Fmcb,  Puis,ITa4,6rola.l!uio);  ttunbuh,  £riJ£na^ 
{ZIU.  1741,  4tol  i  Kdchel,  ErlOat.  {Lpt  and  Gort.  1755- 
U,  16  pU.  8vo)  j  Vugel,iriiualrnAiiii^  (Hal.177I.8vD); 
SuiWMee,  Uiiert.  (Hsib.  1773,  Sl-o);  Ciuuus,  Uypowf 
mmala  (Lipi.  1773,  Svo);  *Lowtli,  CoMmoKary  (Loud. 
1774, 1778,  4toj  sad  fnquently  since  in  nuny  fomu; 
bally  in  cDnHction  with  the  noue  of  Bp.  Patrick  and 
(itlKn,in4  vato.ani,LDnd.andPhitadelphu)i  W'alrher, 
A—trk.  (HaL  1774, 4to)  i  •DOderiein,  Sola  {\\\A.  1775, 
1780,  I7S3,  avo) ;  Holdeo,  Purapkrof  (Chelmsf.  I77B,  ! 
nk  Sto)  1  Raiabach,  ^  uwnb  [to  Ii.  of  Matt.  Henry'a] 
(Lpi.  1777,  8«))!  Spouse),  .4  6iii««uiv  (Nurenb.  1779- 
M,Snds.4to)j  Koppc^isiKrt.  [loLuwth]  (Lpi.  1779- 
81,4 Tola. Svo) ;  Maldenhuier,/<nwTi.  (Quedlinb.  1780, 
410);  VI oat.  Redan  (liaUe,  i;«0, 8vo) ;  ■Seller,  Erldm. 
(ErL1783,«vo);  Cube,  .4»«<7i,(BerUn,  1785^,2  voU 
8>D)j  Kii^cer,£alcJtHi(Meiiiniiiig.l788,aru);  Henuler, 
Atatrk.  (Hamb.  and  Kiel,  1788,  8i.-o}j  Berthier,  Nota 
[FitDch]  (Pari^  1789,  6  vula.  12mD) ;  Kocher,  V'iitdida 
(Tutong.  1790,  8vo) ;  Dodno.  Nolr$  (Land.  1790,  Sm) ; 
Kliigdiiu,  Btarbeiliag  ( Bicm.  1790,  Bra) ;  Macculloch, 
LtchLia  (Lond,  1791-1805,  4  vuU  8vu);  Paulua,  Clioit 
(Jni>,17^8ro)tFrawr.Cam«u/U'-y  (Edinburgh,  1800, 
«Ta) ;  Bp.  Stock,  TrmiliUvHi  (Bith,  1805, 4lo)  i  Vaa  der 
Pita,  Anttrk.  [Dutch]  (Anui.  1805,  2  vola.  Bvo)  j  Ot- 
KniMMr,-ia)U  (Forth,  I(N)7,8to}j  Dtttaa, ErOdnug 
(Pidift.  a.  H.  isoe,  %n);  •GeeMiiiu,  Comma^ar  (Lpi. 
1821-3,  S  Tola.  Hro);  Horaley,  Nma  (in  Biblical  Critt- 
(Am  1,229):  Tto'Oet.Amntrt.  [Daniah]  (Copenh.  1822, 
8td);  De  Liere,  Tnuhctian  (Paris,  1828,  8ra)i  KnSs, 
£u^i^  (i;paaLI8'i4,8vD)j  Jonei,  Traiulalim  (Oxford, 
1890,  Sto  ;  1842, 12mo) ;  Jeiiour,  Xatti  (London,  1880,  2 
TDk.8ro)i  Hendewerk,J';/«d'-.(KaniR9berg,  1830-44,  2 
nli.STD) ;  Halter,  AVjUsr.  (Br«m.  1831, 8ro,  pL  i) ;  Hit- 
tig,  A  itligiaff  (Heidelb.  1838,  Bvo) ;  Maunr,  CoiKHHUa- 
nu  (L^I83e,8i'n);  Bamea,  .Vutei  (BosC  1840,8  vola. 
8ro;  abridged,  N.  Y.  1848,  2  vols.  12mD)-,  •Henderson, 
CamoHarf  (London,  1840,  1857,  8ro);  Govelt,  A'o/ri 
(Uiiid.lSll,8va);  ■i;nibreit,C(>n>naK<ii- (Hamb.  1841- 
41,jTObt8To);  Heinemann,  ti-iiDT=  Stipa  (Berl.1842, 
8Ti>);*Knobe],£ri:f£ru9  (Lpz.'l813.8t-o);  Diochler, 
ErUir.  (Stuttg.  1845-9,  B  vols.  Bvo) ;  'Aloxander,  Com- 
■*liHy(N.Y.1846-7,186.^aToU8vai  Glasgow,  1848, 
<va;  abridged, N.VoA,IS51,2vol3.12mo);  Stier.A'icAl 
Ptrudu-JtiaiaM  (ItarmeD,  1850,  2  pts.  8vo)  ;  Smithson, 
7'niiul3n-oii(Lond.l8G0,8vn):  Kedth, Cannnirary  (Lon- 
don, IBoO,  Byg)  (  Meier,  ErUar.{pt.  i,  Pfiiiih.  1850,8™) ; 
Whiah,  Parapirate  (Lond.  1866,  Svo) ;  Williams,  Com- 
■nKnTF  (Lond.  1857,  Bvo) ;  Diedrich,  Krtldr.  (Lpi.  1859, 
8*o)i  Koiner,  Aalliyvnif  (Stuttg.  I8G6,  Bvo);  Luutin, 
Ctmrnnm  [in  Heb.]  (Padova,  186S-7, 2  vola.  8vo)  j  Se^ 
'md,CcM«aifaJre(Uenev.l866,Svo):  *Delitisch, Coi»- 
-^ar  (in  Keil  and  Deliliw:h'a  serin,  Lpi.  1B66;  Ir.  in 
Cluln'iUbiuy.EdinU  1807,2  vols.8vo);Cheyne,. Void. 
(LoikL1«C«,8vo):  EwaHCnmmirfHrf  (ebBpe.i-5rxxiii, 
OmL  froni  the  Oeno.  by  Glover,  London.  1869, 12iDa) ; 
Kettler,  GnaiiBagf  (Monst.  1869, 8vo) ;  Birk^  Commat- ! 
ta^j  (Lond.  1871,  Bvo).  See  Puophet. 
iMoltas.  See  Obadiah  (Abk-Isa). 
la'oab  (Heb.  I'itiaA',  nxlp',  qcy .-  Gepc  'Uirxa),  the 
teif^ter  of  Haran,  and  natec  of  Mikah  and  Lot  (Gen. 
^!S-. eomp. at).  Jewiibtradilion,BsinJoeephiia(j4iir. 
'i  ^  fi),  Jerome  (QuriLi*  (TeMnm),  and  the  Targnm 
hndiKlanaihan,  identiflea  her  with  Sabak  (q.  v.).       I 
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Iicar'lot  ('ImapHuriK,  probably  from  Heti.  TTVIl 
pi«-ip,  man  a/Ktriath),  a  aomame  of  Judaa  the  trai- 
tor, to  distinguish  him  ftom  others  of  the  same  naaia 
(Matt.  X,  4,  wd  oAen).    See  Kekioth  ;  Judas. 

la'daiil  (lo^nqX.Vulg.Gadciuiiel),  the  name  ofooa 
of  the  heads  of  families  of"  Solomon's  servants"  that  n- 
tunwd  flom  the  captivity  (I  Esd.  v,  S3) ;  evidently  the 
GiuuEL  (4.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Eira  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii, 
58). 

laelln,  Imtaa,  a  German  philosopher  and  philao- 
thiopiai,  was  bom  at  Br^  March  27, 1728.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  university  for  the  law  profession,  bat 
much  of  hia  time  waa  devoted  to  the  study  of  phihMo- 
phv,  sod  he  descrvea  our  notice  aa  the  author  uf  a  Gt- 
iciidite  d.  iiaadilKit  (Fritf.  and  t^ii.  1764,  2  vols.  8to, 
and  ofUn), and  rmflsH  (wa  J/nucAvi/reHwJn  (Zurich, 
lioB,  BvD,  and  oUca).  He  was  a  very  umapicuous  help' 
er  of  Basedow  (q.v.)  in  the  philoaophic  efforts  of  tha 
latter,  founded  a  "  aociety  fur  the  public  good"  at  Bsate, 
aided  in  founding  the  Helvetic  Society  (I76t),in  which 
Hinel,  Sarasin,  Pfeffel,  and  othois  took  part,  and  was, 
in  short,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  hu- 
manitarianiam  or  philamhropism  which  Houilahod  ia 
the  second  half  of  last  century  in  Gennany,  and  more 
especially  in  Switieriand.  Isaac  laelin  died  June  IS, 
1782.  Bee  Hurst's  Hagenbaeh,  CAurt*  //uf.  of  Ike  ISIk 
aadX^lk  C™/.i,aecl.xiv;  professor Vischer, /"rcproaiM 
(Basle,  1841, 4lo).     (J.H.W.) 

ZaaUn,  Jamas  CbrlBtopher,  a  Swiss  Proiniant 
theologian  and  phtlidr^,  was  bom  at  Baale  June  12. 
1681.  After  he  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
clasaica,  and  apeclally  of  Greek,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew 'and  theology.  He  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  In  1705  was  appointed  profeaeor  of  hiatory 
and  rhetoric  at  Haifaurg.  In  1707  he  relumed  to  Baale, 
and  became  saoc«BMvely  professor  of  hialoiy,  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  floally  (17II)  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
that  place.  In  17l6he  vimted France  (he  had  previmBlv 
made  a  Journey  there  in  1698),  and  was  warmly  recei-.Kl 
at  Faria  by  chancellor  D'Agaeeseau.  In  1717  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Acad^mie  dea  Imeriptions  et 
BeUesUttre*.  Iselin  died  AprU  14,1737.  He  had  be«i 
in  relation  with  some  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his 
day,  such  a*  cardinal  Paaaionel,  the  archbiahop  of  Can- 
teAiuiy,  Wake,  the  marquis  Beretti  L^udi,  ambansador 
of  Spain,  etc.  He  wrote  /■  Sailailiam  Jae.  BrpJ.  Bet- 
mi  de  Babglaif  batiifve  rt  latrrtria  Apocalj/ptot 
(Basle,  1701, 4to) ;— Spwt'mni  attnaltoiaim  alque  am- 
jnturarHi*  iid  ariaUakm  pMlologiam  M  ertlicm  ptrti- 
wnfium  (Basle,  1704,  4to) ;  —  De  Magorun  in  Frrtia 
Dominalione  (Mart  1707, 4to)  ■^I}iutr1atin  qua  mHKK 
alenHai  ufyunnirti  iittoricit  am/alatur  (1709, 4to)  :— 
Dt  Cannnt  Xmi  Tntammli  (in  MiKeOanea  GrOBMga- 
no,  vol  iii),  against  Dodweli :  etc  He  alao  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  MercHTe  Svitti  (1734-5),  etc 
See  Beck, lira  Itlin  ( Ttmpe  Brlrrlica,  voL iii) :  Elofit 
trfte&i^ffiil.deeAcad.da  Intcriptima.-roLvi};  Schel- 
hom,/.(*mstf*-Ar.7»f/iii'»(/l*iHijr.£oefca.voLii;  ill, 
1156;  iv,l160)-,  Moreri,  Wcf. ;  Chaulfepie,  Oirf. ,-  J.R. 
Iselin, /.uarfirtD  /srfpR,— Hoefer,  A'osr.  fio^r.  G'in^rab^ 
xxvi,  50     (J.N.  P.) 

iMnblehl,  Joujtun  Laurknx,  a  German  Roman 
Catbolie  theolnRian,was  bom  on  the  Eichsfeld  in  1744. 
Of  his  eariy  history  we  know  nothing,  but  in  1773  we 
find  him  appointed  to  the  poeirion  of  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  an<l  exegetical  literature  at  Mentx. 
Aa  his  Hist  theme  before  the  students  over  whom  he 
had  been  chosen  to  prende,  he  selected  the  iniapreta- 
tion  of  Isa.  vii,  14.  He  advanceil  the  (^nwHi  that  it 
was  emraeoua  to  attribuU  any  connection  to  this  pas- 
sage with  Hatl.  i,  23,  and  asserted  that  it  did  nut  at 
all  refer  to  Immanuel  the  Chrirf,  or  to  Marj-,  the  moth- 
er of  Christ;  that  Matthew  only  alluded  lo  tliis  passage 
becanse  of  i|s  similarity  with  the  ciroumstaiic(«  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.     Of  course  be  was  at  once  dt^naed 
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rrom  hia  poddon,  and.  is  U  eustomuy  uoong  Rooun 
CithoIicB,  deprived  uf  hit  pcnonil  liberty  on  tccount  of 
propagating  and  ch«riahuig  henlical  opinioDB,  He  was 
returned  to  the  theological  aeniuiary  for  runher  iiuirtic- 
■tm,  and  reteaaed  two  yean  after.  In  1778,  however,  be 
appeared  bcfnre  the  public,  defending  hii  origiril  opin- 
ion under  the  tille  of.Vtiur  Veriuck  liber  d.  WrittL^n- 
gai  T.  Imiminutl  (Cobleni).  He  bad  meanwhile  been 
leappomted  to  the  pTofcaBional  dignity,  and  hii  pendat- 
ency  in  defending  hia  peculiar  interpretations  again  de- 
prived him  of  his  poution,  and  he  wu  once  more  im- 
prieoiied  and  put  on  IriaL  Hia  hook  wai  forbidden  la 
all  good  Koman  Cathotica  by  all  archbishopa  and  lush' 
Dpa,andin  1779  a  buUvru  iuued  againai  it  by  the  pope. 
Id  the  interim  be  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  but, 
finding  the  ecclesiaetical  authoritiCH  all  opposed  to  him, 
he  recalled  his  former  f^inion,  and  was  honored  with 
ecdcaiastical  dignity  (1780).    In  1803  his  income  was 

hia  death  in  IHIS.  Iseiibiehl  also  wrote  an  the  diacrit- 
ical points  under  the  title  af  Corpui  drdiiimuin  dogmal- 
icurum.  See  Walch,  jVfti«te  Af^T.  CpfriicArr,  viii,  9  sq. : 
Schroclih,  Kirchtngeid.  i.  li  A-/  vii,  203  sq. ;  Henke, 
KircAftiffoeli,  vii,  199  sq. ;  Fubrmann,  Handa.  d.  Kir- 
chengtxL  it,  o07.     (J.  U.  W.) 

lafaam,  Chehteec,  a  Congregalinnal  minister,  ins 
bom  in  1798,  and,  after  a  coarse  of  prcpanUory  study  at 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1820.  Shortly  af- 
terwards be  went  to  Andover  Seminary  to  prepare  Tor 
the  ministry,  upon  which  he  hail  decided  soon  after 
hia  coaverHon  while  at  Yale  College.  In  1824,  an  the 
completion  uf  his  theological  courso  uf  Mndy,  he  accept- 
ed a  call  to  a  newly-formed  church  at  Taunton,  where 
he  had  been  preaching  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
year  spent  at  Andover.  But  the  great  exertions  which 
the  work  demanded  of  him  were  too  severe  upon  bis 
constitution,  and  the  symploms  of  consumption  appear- 
ing shortly  after,  he  went  Snuth  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  health.  He  continued  failing,  however,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  April  19th,  to  die  among  his  friends. 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was  a  clasaraate  of  Chester  Ish- 
am  at  Yale,  speaks  very  highly  of  his  attainments  and 
religious  bearing,  In  Sprague's  Atmali  of  lit  Amerkon 
Pt^,  ii,  704  s(|. 

iBhaneki  (elect  band),  a  Russian  sect  which  arose 
In  I6C6,  muter  the  fear  thiat  the  printed  Church  books 
wei«  uinted  with  error,  since  they  differed  from  the 
all  MS.  cnpiea  which  had  been  so  long  in  use.  lliey 
sti'utly  ailhere  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  deny  dilhrenc 
orlcrs  among  the  clergy,  and  any  gradalinn  of  rank 
amiiii);  the  people,  but  under  Alexander  I  obtained  tol- 
eration, though  they  had  previously  been  exposed  to 
constant  persecntiau.    See  EckardC,  Modem  Rattia, 

lab'bab  (Hebrew  Yuhbadi,'  nztf"^,  praiier  r  S^. 
'Iiaa0n),t  descendant  of  Judah.  and  founder  ("  father") 
of  Eshtemoa  (q.  v.) ;  he  probably  was  a  son  of  Heivd 
by  hU  wife  Hodiah  (I  Chron.  iv,  17).  EC  port  1613. 
See  Ukrei>.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  lani  (q.  v.)  in 
verse  SO,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Nahah  (q. 
».)  of  ver.  19. 

lah-bak  (Heb.  YiMak;  pSO:,  fconer ,-  Sept.  'Iiff- 
^wi, 'Ita^DE),  one  of  the  sons  of  Abrabam  by  Ketnrah 
(Gen.  XXV.  S ;  1  Cbron.  i,  S2).  RC.  post  2024.  We  are 
told  that  Abiaham  "gave  gifts"  to  the  sons  of  Keturah, 
"and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  eastward,  unlo 
the  east  country"  (Gen.  xxv,  1-6).  They  settled  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Aiabah,  in  and  near  Mount  Seir,  and 
southward  in  the  peninsiUa  of  Sinai  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28, 
S6i  Exod.iU,l;  Numb. xxit, 9, 10).    See  Keturah. 

The  settlements  of  thia  people  are  very  obscure,  and 
Pmle  (in  Smith's  tHct.  nflkt  Bible,  s.  v.)  suggests  as 
possible  that  ihev  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  caUeil  Saidl,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, "  Siidt,  iu  the 
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Dahitk"  (.Vanlnd,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  mot  precisely  cw 
reapiHHls  to  the  Arabic  (fiag)  in  etymology  and  rigni- 
flcation.  The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  SsMk,  a  s 
fertile  and  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  Bnil-Tt- 
mlm,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland  of  Arabia,  on  the  nonb- 
east  of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  grrat  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  (-' ham")  of  Yensil'ah  to  (he  miHti 
af  Yebrln.  It  contains  much  pasturage,  with  compara- 
lively  few  wells,  and  is  greaily  frequenled  by  the  Arabs 
when  the  vegeutinn  is  plentiful  {.Vaiilarnt  and  3fn- 
rdfid,  B.  v.).  There  is,  however,  another  Dahnh,  otMm 
to  the  Euphrates  (it.),  and  khdc  confuaion  may  euM 
regarding  the  true  pnution  af  SabAk;  but  either  Dahaa 
is  suitable  fur  the  BettlcmcnUoflshbak.  The  flrgt-wn- 
tioned  Dabnh  lies  in  a  favorable  portion  of  the  widtly- 
slrelching  country  known  to  have  been  peopkit  by  lb( 
Keturahitea.  They  extended  frem  the  borders  nf  rst- 
estine  even  to  the  Tersian  (itdf,  and  traces  of  their  atl- 
tlements  must  be  looked  for  all  along  the  eilge  of  itw 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  the  desert  nKqces  into  the 
cultivable  land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  andulating  |-lBi(aii) 
rises  lo  the  wild,  mountainous  country  ofNejd.  Isblak 
seems  fnim  his  name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  befin 
hia  brethren :  Ihe  place  suggested  fur  his  dwelling  is  Iu 
away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  intg 
the  peninsula.  See  Aram  A.  There  are  many  placet, 
however,  of  an  almost  simitar  derivation  (root  iliahat\ 
aa  aiebrl;SiUidt,  and  ft/i-Slidbai ;  (he  last  of  wbirb 
has  especially  been  supposed  (as  by  Sohwara,  I'oleit.  p 
215;  Bunsen,ifib/>»n[-,I,ii,»8)lopicservealracear 
lahbak.  It  is  a  foruess  in  Arabia  Pctrva.  and  is  mar 
the  well-known  fortress  of  the  Crusader*'  times  caDnl 
El-Karak.  This  great  castle  of  «'ilo6ri  "stands  on  the 
top  of  Che  mountain  range  which  bounds  Ihe  valley  of 
Anbah  on  the  east,  and  about  twelve  miles  itonh  of  Pe- 
tra,  on  the  crest  of  a  peak  commanding  a  wide  view. 
It  was  built  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jenualrm.in  A.t).  HIS, 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  fortress  and  city, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  stronghold  s  of  the  Cmsiden. 
Tlie  name  they  gave  it  was  Umi  Br^tit;  but  by  Ihe 
AiBbii,both  before  and  since,  it  bis  been  unilnnnly  call- 
ed Shobek.  It  wsi  finally  taken  frem  Ihe  fiuiks  Uj 
Saladm  in  A.D.  1188  (Grtta  Dei  Per  Frmmt,  p.  tiC, 
Oil,  812;  Bohadin,  VtVo  Saladmi,  p.  38,  M,  and  IiAt 
GeagrrrpiicBi,  s.  v.  SJanbachum).  The  caMie  is  still  is 
tol^ble  preservation,  and  a  few  families  of  Arab*  Ihid 
vritbin  its  walla  a  secure  asylum  lurihrmselTM  andtbtii 
flocks.  It  contains  an  old  church,  with  a  L^tin  inscrip- 
tion of  the  crusading  age  over  its  door  (Burckbaidt. 
^mrett  in  Sgria,  p-ilS;  Umd-booi/or  S^r.  owl  Pel 
p.  68(  see  Forster,  Ceogr.  o/Ambia,  i,  813;  Kobiuot 
Ba.Sf.n,lSty    SeelouHJU. 

I«h'bl-be'nob  (HcU  YuW-flmo*',  333  -BS', 
n^  tal  is  at  A'ot.  as  in  the  margin,  for  which  the  (tS 
bae  SSa  iSl^,  I'iskbo'-BeKof.iU  tat  a  nIKuh:  Seft 
■iMjSi  ^ri  N.i,3,Vulg.J(«*i-i™*),one  of  the  Rephs- 
im,  a  gigantic  warrior  who  bore  a  spear  of  BOO  shcktV 
weight,  and  came  near  slaying  Uavid  in  a  personal  Rii- 
counter.batwis  slain  by  Abishai(2Sam  xxi,16).  BXl 
cir.  1018.    See  Giast. 

Ilh-bo'Bhath  {many  M'-i(uilrfJI,]  (Heb.  M-fe- 
iketk.  rtia-ti^M,  mofi  of  Aane,  i.  e.  bcaifal,  o(h(^ 
lie  diiffracfiil i  Sept.  'Itr^nof*  v.  r.  'Ir^oo^i,  JosepL 
'U^aiot,  Vulg.  Ithoietk),  (he  youngest  of  Saul's  tm 
sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor,  bring  the  only  cm 
who  survived  him  (2  Sam.  ii-iv).  His  name  appcui 
(1  Chron.  viii,  SS ;  ix,  39)  lo  have  been  originally  EiB. 
BAAL,  br^-S}!);,"  the  man  ofBaaL"  Whether  tlrii  in- 
dicates that  Bfiat  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jekoak 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Inaelinii 
families,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  can  hiidly  be  doobted  llxl 
Ihe  name  (Iith-bosbelh, "  the  man  of  abme")  by  wbicb 
he  is  commonly  known  muat  have  been  sulatiintnl  (n 
theoripnal  word,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  scandal- 
ous  sound  of  Baal  &i>m  the  name  of  an  Ivatlitisli  bv 
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(mm  EwbU,  Iit.  GacK,  ii,  383],  ud  nipeneilins  it  by 
tbe  cnnumptuuiu  word   (Buahfth  —  "•huiie"J  which 

iii,  U;  xi,  13;  Hot.  ix,  ID).  A  sinilar  pmcesB  iipp«an 
in  the  ■lUHuion  orjcrubbul  (Jmlg.viii,S6)  into  J«nib- 
beahctb  (i  Sun.  xi,  31} ;  Meri-bul  (:!  tUm.  iv,  i)  into 
Hepbiboabtlh  (1  Cbron. viii,34 1  ix,40).  The  litt  three 
euu  all  occur  in  Siul'a  fuuily.  Sm  Sahi.  He  is 
thtnight  by  nme  to  be  tbe  ume  wilb  Ihhui  ('^1,^^  1 
xi*,  49),  theee  two  luioea  hiving  cuosiikrable  ttKm- 
blance ;  but  this  i*  futtidden  by  1  Sam.  xxxi,  %  comp. 
«iih  1  Chnm.  viii,  38.  See  Abinaiiab.  He  appean 
te  have  be«n  forty  yean  of  af^  at  tbe  time  of  the  battk 
ofGUbaB(B.'C.10J3>,inirbichbe<>uiiot  hinmlf  prea- 
tot,  but  in  whieb  hi«  fithec  and  three  older  bruthen 
petiihed  \  and  therefiirt^  aoeordinK  to  tbe  law  of  Orien- 
tal, though  nut  of  Eunqtean  Mccenion,  he  ascended  the 
ttirona,  a*  the  olJeit  of  the  royal  ratnily,  ralhtr  than 
U^phiboahetb,  eon  of  hia  elder  btotber  Jonilhan,  who 
wki  a  child  of  five  yean  old.  Too  feelib  of  himwlf  lo 
Ri»  the  w^re  wbiuta  had  juM  fjUen  from  tbe  banda 
of  Saul,  he  was  immediately  taken  under  the  care  of 

andent  aanctoary  of  SUhanairo,  on  the  eaM  of  Ibe  Jor- 
dan, bejond  the  reach  of  tbe  victorious  Philistinen,  ind 
be  was  there  ncot^ised  w  kinj;  by  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribea  <2  Sam.  ii,  8,  fl).     There  * 
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doM  with  the  oOsr  of  David  to  be  the 
ii,  7;  iii,  17).  But  this  waa  oremilei) 
bosheth  b>-  Abner  (J  Sam.  iii,  17),  who  then  for  live 
yean  slowly  but  effjctuilly  restond  the  domininn  of 
the  hiMue  of  ."laul  over  the  trans^lordanic  territory,  the 
jdsin  of  EsJneLin,  the  central  mnunlains  of  Ephnlm, 
(be  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin,  end  eventually  "over  all 
Iwsel'  (except  the  Iiibe  of  Juilah,  8  Sam.  iii,  9).  In  S 
iiaia.  ii,  10  I«b-boaheth  i«  said  to  have  reitcned  two 
yeai^  which  some  aoderstand  aa  the  whole  amount  of 
hi*  reign.  As  David  reigned  seven  and  a  half  years 
oret  Judah  before  he  beeuiw  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the 
death  of  Ish-bosheth.  it  a  conceived  by  the  Jewish 
chronologer  (Safcr  Otim  Rabba,  p.  87),  ai  well  u  by 
Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  waa  a  vacancy-  of  five 
years  in  the  throne  of  IsraeL  It  is  not,  however,  agreed 
by  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  whether  this  va- 
cancy looli  place  before  or  after  tbe  ndgn  of  Ish-bo- 
shelh.  Some  think  it  was  before,  it  being  then  ■  mit- 
ler  of  dispute  whether  be  or  Mephiboshetb,  the  son  of 
Jonathsn.  should  be  made  king;  but  others  bold  that 
iflerhu  death  five  years  elipseil  before  Dsvid  was  gen- 
frsliy  rouitcnised  i)  king  of  all  Israel.  If  the  reiRn  of 
lilt^osheth  be  limited  to  two  years,  Itie  latter  is  diiubt- 
iiss  the  beat  way  of  accutuiling  fur  the  other  five,  «nce 
n»  ground  of  delay  in  the  succession  of  Ish-boshelh  is 
•UKeaMl  ill  Scripture  itself;  for  the  claim  of  Hephibn- 
■lifth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  which  some  have  produced, 
lieiag  that  of  a  laioe  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father 
Km  nogned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age, 
sTiold  have  been  deemed  of  little  weight  ■  ' 
ndas,  Dui  notions  of  Abner  dn  nnt  allow  us  to  suppose 

hsve  remained  five  jreari  in  abejancb  But  it  is  the 
om  uual,  and  perhaps  the  better  eoune,  to  settle  thu 
quMtion  by  supposing  that  the  i«igns  of  David  over 
Jodab,  and  of  I.h-bo»beth  over  Isnwl,  were  nearly  con- 
■empoiwHwas,  namely,  abont  seven  years  each;  and 
■hst  iha  two  years  named  are  only  the  flisl  of  this  pe- 
riod, bring  mentioned  as  those  from  which  to  date  ihe 
onsmmcoment  of  the  ensuing  events  —  namely,  the 
<nn  between  the  house  of  .Saul  and  that  of  David. 
TM*  qipaasa  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  (JuT. 
>'>>•  1. 3 ;  comp.  2, 1 ).  Ish-boehetb  thus  reigned  seven. 
%  m  some  will  have  it,  two  year* — if  a  power  so  un- 
"Ttaia  as  his  can  be  called  a  r«gn.  Even  the  nrin- 
•Jwce  of  authority  which  he  poaMmed  he  owed 


tion*  wilb  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (! 

Sam.  U,  II ;  ui,  II,  12).  After  various  skirmishes  be- 
tween tbe  force*  of  the  rival  kings,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  army  of  Usvid  under  Joab  was 
complelciy  victorious.  After  this  the  in[er«l  of  Daiid 
continiially  waxed  slronger,  while  that  of  Ish-boebeth 
declined  (2  .Sam.  iii,  1).  At  length  Ish-bueheth  accused 
Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  appear)  of 
an  attempt  on  his  fsiher'e  concubine,  ittipab,  which, 
acoirJing  to  Oriental  usage,  amounted  to  ttraaon  {i 
Sam.  iii,  7i  comp.  I  Kings  ii,18i  2  Sun.  xri,  3ti  xx, 
S).  Although  accustonted  to  tremble  before  Abner, 
even  Ish-boebeth's  temper  was  roused  to  reeentment  by 
Ibe  discovery  that  Abner  had  thus  invaded  the  harem 
of  his  Isle  father  Saul,  which  waa  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  ■  son  and  a  king.  By  this  act 
Abner  expoeed  the  king  ID  public  contempl.  if  it  did 
not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to  the  suspiduii  of  intend- 
ing to  advance  a  claim  to  the  crown  on  bis  own  behalf. 
.Vboei  resented  this  su^Hcion  in  ■  bunt  of  passioD, 
which  vented  itself  in  ■  solemn  vuw  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  Inm  the  honae  of  Said  to  tbe  bouse  of  David, 
a  purpose  which  from  this  time  he  appean  steadily  to 
have  kept  in  view.  Ish-boshelh  was  too  much  cowed 
to  answer;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  through  Ab- 
ner's  negolialion,  David  demanded  the  resloraliun  of 
hie  former  wife,  Michal,  he  at  once  lore  his  sister  from 
her  reluclant  husband,  and  ctnomitted  her  to  Ahnet'e 
charge  (i  Sam.  iii,  14, 15).  It  is,  pe^hap^  right  to  at- 
tribute this  act  to  his  weaknen;  although,  as  David 
alliiWB  that  be  was  a  righteous  man  (2  .Sam.  iv,  10),  it 
may  hsve  been  owing  tn  hi*  sense  of  justioe.  Thb 
trust  seems  hi  have  given  Aimer  a  convenient  opporln- 
nily  to  enter  into  negntiaiions  with  David ;  but  in  tbe 

of  Joab  for  the  death  of  AUshaL  The  death  of  Abner 
deprived  the  bouse  of  Saul  of  (heir  last  remaining  sup- 
port. See  Abmefl  When  Ish-boshelh  beani  of  it, "  hi* 
hands  were  feeble,  and  all  Ihe  Israelites  were  troubled* 
('i  Sam.  iv,  1).  In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  ■ 
victim,  probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ish-bnsheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken  from 
their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  xii,  29). 
But  among  Ihe  sons  nf  Benjsmiii  werT  reckoned  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Canaanitish  inhatnlants  of  Beerolb, 
one  of  ihe  cilies  in  leagne  with  (!ibeon  (9  Sam.  iv,  2, 3). 
Two  of  those  Beerolhites,  Itaana  and  Rechab,  in  re- 
membrance, it  has  been  conjecluiwl,  of  Saul's  slaugbler 
of  their  kinsmen  the  (iibeenites,  deteimmed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessnceaof  the  royal  house  to  destroy 
the  only  reiursentative  Ihat  was  lef),  excepting  the 
chili  Mephiboshetb  (2  Sam.  iv,  *}.  They  went  "cbielV 
of  the  marauding  Iroofa"  which  used  fhim  time  to  lime 
Id  attack  tbe  letrilory  of  Judah  (nimp.!  Sain.iv,2i  iii, 
22,  where  the  same  word  1311  is  used;  Volg. /finc^iM 
fiifmiwiR).  They  knew  the  habits  of  tbe  king  and 
court,  and  acted  accordingly.  In  the  siillnees  of  a» 
Eastern  noon  they  enured  the  palace,  as  if  lo  cany  off 
the  wheat  which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
I  female  slave,  who,  as  usual  in  Kaalem  house*,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  Ihe  wheat,  had,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  IkUen  asleep  at  her  task  (2  Sam.  iv.  6,  6,  in 
Sept.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in,  and  passed  into  the- 
royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish-boebeth  was  aeleep  on  his 
couch  during  his  midday  siesta.  They  stabbed  him  in 
the  stomach,  cut  olT  his  head,  made  their  ncape,  all 
Ihat  altemoon,  all  Ihat  night,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Arabah,  A.V.  "plain;"  2  Sam  iv,  7),  and  pre- 
sented the  head  lo  David  as  a  welcome  present.  fi.C. 
1W6.  They  met  with  a  stem  receiition  from  the  mon- 
areli,  who^as  both  right  feeling  ami  good  policy  re- 
quired—  testified  the  utmost  horror  and  concern.  Me 
rebuked  them  lor  the  culd-bluoded  murder  of  an  inuo- 
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n  hands.    Tbe  wan  and  negotia- 
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Abntr,  >c  th«  umr  pUn  (3  Sim.  iv,  9-13),      Bt» 

T»bi  (Htb.rMi;-'S^,Kibil<irf  I  Sept. 'IiaH.'Ec, 

'ImOitbe  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Aiqiaim,  and  btber  or  Sheahao,  the 
eighth  in  descent  rrom  Jiulib  (1  Chron.  ii,  SI).  RC. 
prub.  pom  1612. 

3.  The  ruber  of  Zoheth  wh)  Ben-iohetfa,  ■  dncend- 
■nt  of  Judah,  but  through  what  line  does  not  ippeu  (1 
Chron.  iv,  20),  The  name  ig  ponibly  a  comiption  for 
the  IsKBAH  of  ver.  17.     B.C.  perh.  cir.  lOIT. 

3,  Father  (progecllor)  of  Kveral  (four  only  are 
named)  Simeoiiites  who  invaded  Ml.  Sejr  and  dupoa- 
oeaaed  tbe  AmalekilCB  (1  Chron.  W,  43).    B.C  ante  736. 

4.  One  of  the  ehiefa  of  Manaeaeh£ait,offaaioiu>  val- 
or (I  Chton.v,  34).    ac  cir.  730. 

rSHI  (Keb.  IM',  ''iritt,  ny  huitaid:  SepL  i  6vf,p 
jiou,Vii)g.  V'l'r  mnu),  a  meupliorical  name  preacribed 
fur  himself  by  Jehovah,  to  be  lued  by  the  Jewuh  Cburch, 
expiesdive  of  her  future  fidelity  and  privilege  of  iniima- 
cy,  in  contram  with  the  i^irit  of  legaliim  indicawtl  by 
the  title  Jiaali, "  my  maatei"  (Hoe.  ij,  16). 

Imhl'ah  (Hebrew  yiiAiA^oA',  HJii^,  oote  'inj^,  I 
Chron.  xii,  6 ;  lent  by  Jtiorai),  tbe  name  of  levetal  men, 


1.  (Sept.  ■liffia,  Vu!g.  Jmio,  Author.  Vera.  "  Uhiah.") 
The  fifth  aon  of  Uui  (gnnd»n  of  laeachar),  a  valiant 
chieftain  of  hi*  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  S).  RC  dr,  IGIH ; 
but  in  ver.  3  he  ia  apparently  made  nearly  contemporary 
with  David.    See  Vzxu 

2.  (Sept-'Itimii  v.r.Tmd,  'lo.'a  ;  Tulg.  Jeriu;  Auth. 
Ver8."Jeaah,""lMhiah.")  The  second  lonof  Uizie] 
(gnndaon  of  Levi),  and  father  of  Zechariah  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  20;  ixiv,  2&).  aC.  dr.  1618 ;  although  the  con- 
text aeema  to  place  thia  one  alao  in  the  time  of  David. 

3.(SepL'lHriac,Vulg.jM»nJ,Aulh.Vcra."I»hiah.") 
The  flnt  of  the  lone  of  Kehabiah,  and  greit-ifrandaon 
of  Hoaea  (1  Chron.  xiiv,  21;  compare  xxiii,  17;  xxvi, 
35,wbere  he  U  called  Jemiaiah).   KC  poet  16ia   See 

KSHAHIAH. 

4.  (Sept.  'Idrui,  Vulg.  Jttia,  Author.  Veta.  "  Jeaiah.") 
A  Korhile,  and  one  of  the  brave*  that  Joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).    EC.  lOfiS. 

5.  (Sept.  'I (Mia.  Vulg.  Joiut,  Auth.  Vera.  "  Ithijah.") 
One  of  the  "Hnu"  of  Harim,  who  renounced  his  (ientile 
wife  after  the  captivity  (Ena  x,  ai).     B.C  46a 

lahl'^  (Ezra  x,  31).    See  laiiiAH,  6. 

lab'ma  (Heh.  rithma;  K^U^'',  daotatiom,  otherwise 
higk;  Sept.  'Itfffiri),  a  descendant  ofJudah,  apparently 
named  (wilh  two  brothen  and  a  lister)  aa  a  son  of  the 
founder  ("father^  of  Etam(l  Chron.  iv,  8).  RC.prob. 
cir.  1613. 

loh'maSl  (Heb.  TithmatV,  bttSoti:,  Amrd  liy  God; 
Sept.  'I(ifiaqX,Jaaeph.'Ivfiai)Xi)[),  the  name  of  aeveial 

1.  Abraham'*  eldest  aon,  boni  ro  him  by  the  eoncu- 
Inne  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  IS;  xvii,  28).  See  Abraham; 
Uaoar.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  age  attrib- 
Dted  to  him  in  Gen.  xxi,  14  ia  not  ineonrinent  with 

(;en.  xvii,  35  (see  Tucb,  Contin.  p.  SM2).  The  story  of 
hia  birth,  aa  recorded  in  Gen.  Jtvj,  ia  in  every  respect 
characleiiatic  of  Eaalem  life  and  morala  in  the  preaent 
age.  The  intense  derire  of  both  Abraham  and  Sarah 
for  children;  Sarah'egiftof  Hagar  to  Abraham  as  wife; 
the  insolence  of  the  alave  when  atrfdenly  raiaed  to  a 
place  of  importance',  the  jealoiuy  and  conwquent  tyr- 
anny of  her  high^piiited  mislresa;  Hagar'n  DiKht,  le- 
tom,  and  submiaaion  to  Sarah — for  all  these  incident* 
we  could  ea«ly  Hiid  parallels  in  the  miidcm  hislnrr  of 
every  tribe  in  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  origin  of  the 
name  lihmart  is  ihua  explained  U'hen  Hagar  Hed 
from  Sarah,  ihe  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  foun- 
tain of  water  in  the  wilderness  in  the  way  of  Sliur  .  .  . 
and  be  said, "  Ik  hold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shall  bear 
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a  aon,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Mtual  ('God  hMra*)! 
because  the  Lord  kalk  heard  thy  aflUctiun"  (Gen.  xvi, 
11).  Hagar  had  evidently  intended,  when  she  fled,  ts 
return  to  her  native  country.  But  when  the  angel  loU 
her  of  the  dignity  in  store  for  her  as  a  mother,  and  llie 
power  to  which  her  child,  as  tbe  son  of  the  great  paui- 
aich,  would  attain,  she  reaolved  to  obey  hia  voiea,  and 
to  submit  henelf  to  Sarah  (xvi,  10-lS). 

I.  Ishmael  waa  bom  at  Mamie,  in  the  «gbty-^lh 
year  of  Abraham'a  age,  eleven  yeara  after  hia  arrival  in 
Osnaan,  and  fourteen  befine  the  birth  of  Iaa«  (xvi,  B, 
16;  xxi,  fi).  aC.  3078.  Ko  paniculaiB  of  hia  e«ly 
life  are  recorded,  except  his  circumcision  when  ihiiTcia 
yeUBofage  fxvii.3&).  aC.3065.  Hisfatherwasevi- 
dently  strongly  attached  to  him ;  for  when  an  heir  wai 
promised  through  Sarah,  he  aaid,  "Oh  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  theer(xvii.  IN).  Then  were  imewHl 
to  Abraham  in  more  definite  terms  the  promiaea  made 
to  Hagar  regarding  Ishmael:  "As  for  IshmacLI  harr 
heanl  thee;  bihold.!  have  blened  him,  and  will  tnflie 
him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly ;  twelve 
princes  shall  he  beget:  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  na- 
tion" (ver.  20).  Before  this  time  Ahiaham  seems  to 
have  regarded  his  flist-txim  child  as  the  heir  of  tbt 
promise,  his  belief  in  which  wa*  connted  unto  biia  fix 
righteousneaa  (xv,  0);  and  although  that  faith  sboK 
yet  more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when  Isaac 
waa  first  promised,  his  love  for  IshmaeJ  is  reoorded  in 
the  naiTBtire  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of  the  latter:  "And 
very  grievous  in  Alnaham's  sight  be- 


»"  (X. 


II). 


Ishmael  aeems  to  have  remained  in  a  great  meaane 
under  the  charge  of  h>«  mother,  who,  knowing  hia  des- 
tiny, would  doulitleBs  have  him  trained  in  such  exer- 
cises o  would  fit  him  for  successfully  actitig  tbe  pan  of 
a  deaert  prince.  Indulged  in  every  whim  and  wish  by 
a  fond  father,  encouraged  to  daring  and  sdventnre  I7 
the  hanly  nomads  who  fed  and  defended  hia  faibs'i 
Hncka,  and  having  a  fitting  field  on  that  southern  bc- 
dei^land  for  the  play  of  his  natural  propensiiies,  Ithmael 
grew  up  a  true  child  of  Ihe  desert — a  wild  and  wayward 
boy.  The  perfect  freedom  of  deaert  Lfe,  and  hia  na- 
Btant  intercourse  with  those  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  affection  aa  the  son  and 
beir-apparent  of  their  great  chief,  tended  to  make  bin 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  overbearing  in  his  temper. 
The  excitement  of  the  chase — speeding  acnia  Iht  plaii» 
of  Beenheba  after  the  gaiellea,  and  through  the  niggnl 
monntaina  of  P^ngedi  after  wild  goats,  aitd  bean,  anl 
leopards,  inured  him  to  danger,  and  trained  him  Ibr  w. 
Ishmael  must  slso  have  been  accustomed  from  diild- 
hood  to  those  feuds  which  raged  almost  jnceaaantly  be- 
tween Ihe  "  trained  aervanta"  of  Abraham  and  tbeir  «a^ 
like  neighboiB  of  Philislia,  as  well  as  to  the  ram  tn- 
ous  iDCursions  of  roving  hands  of  Itcebooteit  frso  the 
distant  East.  Such  waa  Ihe  school  in  which  the  gieil 
desert  chief  was  trained.  SubsMjuent  e%-enta  ssred  to 
fill  up  and  fashion  the  remaining  features  of  Idimsfl') 
character.  He  bad  erideuUy  been  treated  by  Atn- 
hsm's  dependents  aa  their  maMei'B  heir,  and  AbnlMn 
himself  had  apparently  encouraged  the  twliet  Tbe  ic- 
expected  bifth  of  Isaac,  therefore,  murthai-e  lieeniotiiDi 
a  end  and  bitter  disappointmenL  And  when  be  was  sf 
terwartb  driven  forth,  with  his  poor  mother,  a  bonirl™ 
wanderer  in  a  pathless  wildemcae :  when,  in  consrqMon 
of  such  unnatural  harahneaa,  he  was  biKugfat  to  the  niy 
brink  of  tbe  grave,  luid  was  only  saved  from  a  paadU 
death  by  a  miracle ;  when,  after  having  been  namt  ia 
luxury,  and  taught  to  look  forward  to  tbe  pojessif  if 
wealth  and  power,  he  waa  suddenly  left  to  win  a  acmlj 
and  uncertain  tubiuaience  by  hia  sword  and  bow— «e 
need  scarcely  wonder  that  hia  proud  spirit,  lenJiicf 
against  injustice  and  cruelty,  should  tnske  hin  whll 
the  angel  had  predicted,  "a  wild-ass  man;  bis  kand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man'a  hand  agaiul  hin' 
(xvi,33> 

3.  Tbe  first  recorded  oulhctak  of  lslun>el*s  rode  •ott 
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wayward  ipiiiL  nccuned  U,  the  weaning  of  Iiaac  RC. 
S061.  Oil  that  Dccaugn  Abraham  made  a  threat  feaat 
after  the  cuscum  uT  the  countiy.  In  the  excitcnietit  of 
Uh  moment,  heightened  pnjb^y  hy  the  painful  cun- 
aciix»ne«a  of  hia  own  blighted  hopes,  Ishmael  could  not 
notnin  hb  temper,  but  gave  way  (a  aome  iiuulting  ex- 
pcnnoDa  or  geUniea  of  mocker)'.  Perhape  the  very 
name  of  the  child,  laaac  ("  laugklfr'),  and  the  exuber- 
aul  joy  of  his  aged  mother,  may  have  fumiahed  sub- 
jects for  hit  untimely  satire.  See  Isaac  Ik  this  as  it 
may,  Sarah's  jealous  eye  and  quick  ear  ipeedily  detect- 
mI  him;  and  she  said  Ui  Abraham,  "Expel  thia  slave 
•nd  her  son ;  Tor  the  son  of  Ibis  slave  shall  not  be  heir 
with  my  son,  with  Isaac"  (xxi,  10).  Now  Abraham 
loved  iheboy  whofinl,lii!iangthe  name  "  fflthnr,"  open- 
ed in  his  heart  the  gushing  fountain  of  paternal  aflec- 
tiun.  The  bare  mention  of  auch  an  unnatural  act  made 
him  angiy  even  with  Sarah,  and  it  was  only  when  in- 
fluenced by  a  divine  admonition  that  he  yielded.  The 
hiief  account  of  the  departure  of  Ilagar,  and  her  journey 
through  the  desert,  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  pictures  uf  patriarchal  life  which  boa  come 
down  to  ua  1  "  And  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  muming, 
and  took  bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Ha- 
gar,  putting  it  on  her  slioulder,  and  the  lad  (^^^11),  and 
■ent  her  away;  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the 
wiMemess  of  Beersheba.  And  when  the  iTater  was 
■pent  in  the  skin,  she  placed  the  lad  under  one  of  the 
ahruba.  And  she  went  and  sat  down  opposite,  at  the 
distance  of  a  bowshot ;  for  she  said,  I  wiU  not  see  the 
death  of  the  lad.  And  she  sat  oppoaite,  and  Uftcd  up 
bn  voice  and  wept"  (iii,  14-16). 

Isanc  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  a  hnndred  years 
cAd  (xxi,  G),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern 
naage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child  wa:  about 
three  yean  old,  Ishmael  himaclT  must  have  been  then 
■bout  nxteen  yean  old.  The  age  of  the  latter  at  the 
'   '    "  '  '  '  n,  and  at  that  of  his  expulsion, 
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erring  t«  it  fails,  how- 
ever, to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them.  In  (ten. 
Kvii,  25,  it  is  suied  that  he  wa»  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  wu  circumcised;  and  in  xxi,  14  (probably  two  or 
three  yttn  later)  "  Abraham  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [itj  unlo  Hagar,  putting  [it] 
on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  awav." 
Here  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child 
was  put  on  her  iliutdder.  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
(nualranahted  by  the  Sept.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest  the 
origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the  sense 
of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable :  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  bntlle  on  her  Moulder,  and  perhaps 
the  bread :  she  could  hardly  have  also  thus  carried  a 
child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  20  of  the  lastqunted  chapter,  where  Ishmael  is 
termed  ^S!n,A.V.  "lad"  (comp.,  for  use  of  this  word, 
Geo.  xxjtiv,  19;  xxxvii,  3;  xli,  12).  It  may  seem 
atiange  to  some  that  the  hardy,  active  boy,  inured  to 
fatigue,  should  have  been  sooner  overcome  by  thirst 
than  his  mother;  bat  those  sdvanceil  in  life  can  bear 
abstinence  longer  than  the  young,  and,  besides,  lahmsel 
had  probably  eihausteil  hia  strength  in  vain  ailempts 
to  gain  a  supply  of  food  by  his  bow.  Again  Ha^far  is 
saved  by  a  miracle:  "God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
...  arulsaid  unto  her,  What  aileth  lhee,Hagar?  Fear 
not  .  .  .  And  God  opened  her  eyco,  and  she  saw  a  well 
of  water"  (ver.  IT,  19).  And  again  the  cheering  prom- 
ise ia  renewed  to  her  son,  "I  will  make  of  him  a  great 
natioQ"  (ver.  IB). 

3.  The  wildcmas  of  Paran.  lying  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Arabah,  between  Cajiaan  and  the  monntaina 
of  liinai,  now  became  the  home  of  Ishinael  (see  Baum- 
garten,  Contm.  I,  i,  22) : '■  And  ( Jod  was  with  him,  and  he 
became  a  great  archer"  (ver.  20).  .Some  of  the  bonier 
tribes  with  which  the  shepherds  of  Abraham  were  wont 
to  meet  and  strive  at  the  wells  of  (ierar,  Beersheba,  and 
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a  high  po- 
siiion  among  nomads.  (See  Prukesch,  Sptr.  Hiii.  A  rab. 
p.  16.)  His  relationship  (o  Abraham  also  would  add  to 
hia  personal  claims.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  hia  mother  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
which  country  she  belonged ;  but  thia  being  prevented, 
she  was  content  I«  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from  thence 
(Gen.  xxi,  9-21 ;  on  which  Utter  verse  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  adds  trsditionally  that  he  divorced  hia  first 
wife  Adiaha,  and  then  married  an  Egyptian  Fhatima). 
His  mother,  accordingly,  as  aoon  as  slie  saw  him  settled, 
lot*  for  him  an  Egyptian  wife— one  of  her  own  people, 
and  thus  completely  separated  him  from  hia  Shemitio 
connections.  This  wife  of  Ishmael  ia  not  elsewhere 
mentioned  ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egyptian ;  and 
this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood  into  the  progeni- 
lurs  of  the  Arab  nation,  lehmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has 
generally  been  overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any 
other  wife  of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyii- 
lian  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons  and  daughier. 
This  daughter,  however,  u  called  the  "  sister  of  Neba- 
joth"((ien.  xxviii,  9),  and  this  limitation  of  the  parent- 
age of  the  brother  and  listeT  certainly  seems  to  point  to 
a  different  mother  for  Isbmael's  other  sons.  The  Arabs, 
probably  borrowing  from  the  above  Kabbinical  tradition, 
assert  that  he  twice  married;  the  Hrst  wife  being  an 
Amalekite,  by  wham  he  had  no  issue ;  and  the  second  a 
JiAlaiiile.ofthetribeof  Jurhum(3fir-aref-Zni<in.M!i, 
quoting  a  liaditiou  of  Mohammed  Ibn-Is-hiik).  Though 
Ishmael  joined  the  native  tribes  of  Arabia,  his  posterity 
did  not  amalgamate  with  them.  The  Joktanites  have 
lell  traces  of  their  names  and  settlements  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  suDth-easIem  parts  of  the  peninsula,  while 
the  Ishmseliiea  kept  closer  to  the  borders  of  (Canaan 
(see  Forster's  Gtograpkij  of  A  rtibia,  i,  77  sq.). 

4.  Although  their  lots  were  cast  apart,  it  does  not  ap- 

roael  and  lasaei  for  when  Abraham  died,  we  read  tbst 
"*  hia  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cavo  of 
Machpelah."  The  rival  brothers  then  met,  in  the  vale 
of  Mamre,  at  their  father's  tomb  (lien,  xxv,  9).  B-C 
1989.  (The  Talmud  sUtes  [Biiba  Batkra,  I6J  that 
prior  to  Abraham's  death  Ishmael  bad  forsaken  the  no- 
madic mode  of  life^)  That  most  have  been  a  strange 
and  deeply  inlemling  scene  at  the  burial  of  the  great 

Isaac,  the  peaceful  shepherd  chief,  at  their  head,  were 
assembled  there;  while  Ishmael,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  body  of  his  wdd  relaiuem  and  allies,  aa  was  and 
still  is  the  custom  of  Bedawy  sheiks,  stood  there  loo. 
Aa  funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almoit  immediately 
after  death,  it  ia  evident  that  Ishmael  must  have  been 
called  from  the  desert  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
which  implies  that  relations  of  kindneta  snd  respect  hatl 
been  kept  up,  although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  nar- 

Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an  endow- 
ment from  hia  father's  jiroperty  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  6). 
6.  Of  Ishmael's  persoiud  history  alter  this  event  we 
know  nothing.    The  sacrefl  historian  give 
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Mahalath,  the  aister  of  Neb^uth  (xi 
up  the  brief  simple  sketch  in  these  wonls:  "These  are 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years ;  and  he  died,  and  was  Rathcreii  to  his  peo- 
ple" (xxv,  17).  B.C.  1941.  Where  he  dieil.  or  where 
he  was  buried,  we  know  not. 

6.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Arabia,  that 
Ishmael  had  do  clum  to  the  honor,  which  is  usually  as- 
signed to  him,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Arabian  na- 
tion. That  nadon  existed  before  he  was  bom.  He 
merely  joined  it,  and  adopted  its  habits  of  life  and  char- 
acter; and  the  tribes  which  sprung  froni  him  foimeil 
eventually  an  important  sectioD  of  the  tribes  oT  which 
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il  vu  compoMd.  (See  tiao  HoUirifnr,  ffii'.  Oriml.  p. 
210.)  At  lhi»  periiHl  the  Aniiuii  ile»ert  ■pp««n  lo 
have  been  thinly  peopled  by  dmceniliiitB  of  Juktan,  the 
un  of  Eber."  whose  dwelling  wi»  ftom  Meaha,  aa  Ibou 
gone  ama  Sephir,  ■  mount  of  ibe  cut"  (Gen.  x,  -25-80). 
The  Joktuiilei,  or  Bmt-Kalil6a,  are  Tccjaided  b}'  Arab 
hUtoriaiu  an  the  tint  and  moat  honurahle  pri^enilvrs  of 
the  Arab  tribf*  {  U'Herbelut,  hibHoduqite  Oriailale,  a.  v. 
Arabea).     )iee  Joktan. 

Ishmael  had  twelve  sons:  Neb^oth,  Kedar,  Abdeel, 
MibBun,  Uidhma,  Dnmah,  Maaaa,  Haditr,  Tema,  Jelur, 
Naphiah,  and  Kedemah.  To  the  list  of  them,  the  aa- 
cred  huturian  append*  (Gen.  xiv,  16)  an  important  piece 
of  informolion:  "These  are  the  aona  of  tahmael,  and 
these  are  their  namea,  iyfinr  rirfc.  <Bni-ian,"forti- 
(ied  towns"),  and  Ihtir  campi  (Cm"::)  i  twelve  prmea 
acrordiap  lo  thrir  itatumt"  (BnSK^).  Erery  one  of  the 
twelve  Kma  of  Ishmael,  therefare,  like  the  children  or 
•lacob,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  the  fbundernra  dia- 
tiuct  colony  or  camp.  In  thb  respect  the  atatementa  in 
the  Bible  exactly  accord  with  the  ancient  tradiiiann  and 
hialories  of  the  Arabs  themaelveg.  Native  bielnrians 
divide  the  Arabs  into  two  races:  I.  Pure  Arabt,  de- 
Bcendanta  of  Joktan ;  and,  2.  Mixed  A  rabi,  deecendante 
oflnlimaeL  Abulfeda  give*  a  brief  account  of  the  nv- 
eral  tribes  and  natiims  which  descended  Iroin  both  these 
original  stocks  {lliiloria  A  Htrulamim,  ed.  Fleischer,  p, 
IW),  191  sq.).  Some  of  [he  tribes  founded  by  snne  of 
Ishmael  retained  the  namea  uf  their  founden,  and  were 
well  known  in  history.  The  Katulhimiie,  who  took  pns- 
aesnon  uf  tdutn«a  m  the  4[h  century  B.C.,  and  cun- 
stnicled  the  wonderful  ntonuments  of  Felra.  were  the 
pnawrity  of  Ktbajolh,  Ishmael's  eldest  son.  See  Naba- 
t-HAAiJS.  The  dcsccndanta  of  JHur  and  A'ofituA  dis- 
puted with  the  laraelilea  possession  of  the  countr 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  former,  described  by  Ptrabo  aa 
totoupyoi  vaiTit  (xvi,  2),  gave  their  name  lo  a 
province  south  of  Damascus,  which  it  bears  to  thii 
Sec  lTi'it«A.  The  black  tenia  of  Knlar  were  pitched 
in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  deeerl,  and  IVom  their  abun- 
dant Hocks  they  supplied  the  marts  ofTjTe  (Jer.  ii,  10 : 
Isa.  Ix,  T:  Kzek.  xxi-ii,  !l).  The  district  of  Trma  lay 
MBith  of  Ednirk,  and  is  referred  to  by  both  Job  aiid  Isai- 
ah (Job  ri,  19 1  Isa.  Kxi,  14 1  Foister's  Ofo^.  of  Arabia, 
1,292:  KFeien'sy/ufDrwa/AraFurcA«,ii,iaT).  Danuih 
has  left  his  name  tu  a  small  province  of  Arabia, 
the  days  of  Abraham  the  teuts  of  the  IshmaelitM 
been  studded  along  the  whole  eastern  confines  of  Pales- 
tine, and  they  have  been  scattered  over  Arabia  ftoi 
borrlers  of  E^ypt  to  the  banks  of  the  EnphTsten 
frienda  and  foes,  aa  oppressors  and  oppressed — but 
aa  freemen  —  the  seed  of  Ishmael  have  "  dwelt  i 
presence  of  their  brethren." 

Of  this  last  expression  variinis  explanarinti*  have 
been  given,  but  the  plunest  ia  the  most  probable :  i 
is.  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  sprinpng  from 
ahaulrt  always  be  located  near  the  kindred  tribe 
scended  from  Abraham.  This  was  a  piomise  of  benefit 
in  that  age  of  migration,  when  Abraham  himself  had 
oome  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    There  was  thus, 

pioroise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of  Canaan 
another  branch  of  Abraham's  olTspring.  It  had  seei 
iiigly  some  such  force  as  this — The  heritage  ofCanai 
il  indeed  destined  for  another  son  of  Abraham ;  b 
still  (he  lot  of  lahmael,  and  of  those  that  spring  frnm 
him,  shall  never  be  cast  fat  apart  from  that  of  hi*  brelh- 
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>ver,  such  haa  not  been  the  fact,  whether  we  regard  tti« 
Ishmaelites  apart  from  the  other  Arahians,  or  cnnaidt-r 
:he  promise  made  to  Ishmael  as  applicable  lo  the  whole 
Arabian  family.  The  Arabian  tribes  ai*  in  a  state  <>r 
lubjection  at  this  moment;  and  the  gmt  Wahaby  con- 
federacy among  chem,  which  not  many  yeara  ago  filled 
Western  Asia  with  alarm,  is  now  tio  longer  heard  of. 

The  prophecy  which  drew  their  character  baa  bem 
'ulfllled  with  equal  minuteneaa  of  detail.  -  lie  ahall  be 
tKiUauo/amim  {B■^»  K'l^D) ;  bis  hand  agaioat  ev- 
try  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  bim."  Thia 
means,  in  short,  that  he  and  bis  descendants  should  lead 
the  life  of  Ihe  Ueduuins  of  the  Arabian  dcHts;  and 
how  graphically  this  description  portrays  their  habits 
may  be  seeu  ill  itotes  on  these  vines  in  the  Pirlorial 
Biilf,  and  in  Ihe  works  of  Niebuhr,  BurckhardI,  Lane. 
etc.  I  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  Arabian  romance  of 
iliirar.  which  preaenis  Ihe  most  perfect  pictuir  of  real 
Bedouin  manners  now  in  existence  A  recent  commen- 
tator on  the  passage  has  illoetralcd  the  prophecy  with 
equal  force  and  beauty.  "  The  character  of  the  Ishma- 
elites,  or  the  Bedouins,  could  not  be  described  mon  a|  i- 
ly  nr  more  powerfully.    Against  thtm  alone  lime  setnu 

They  have  dcHed  the  softening  influertce  of  civilizaticai, 
and  mocked  the  attacks  of  Ihe  invader,  rngovemable 
and  TDaming,  obeying  no  law  but  tbtir  rpint  of  adven- 
ttuT,  regarding  all  mankind  as  their  entmies,  whom  ihey 
must  either  attack  with  their  epean  or  elude  villi  their 
faithful  atceds,  and  cherishing  their  deaerta  as  heartily 
as  they  despise  the  constraint  of  towns  and  communi- 
lies,  the  Bedouins  are  Ihe  outlaws  among  the  Daliooa. 
Plunder  is  legitimate  gain,  a  daring  robbery  i*  praised 
as  valor"  (Kalisch,  ad  loc).    See  Jhhhasute. 

7.  The  notion*  of  the  Aiaha  mpecling  Ishnuel  </>- 
mail)  are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible,  partly  fnm  ibc 
Jewish  Babbins,  and  partly  from  native  traditisais.  Ilie 
origin  of  many  of  these  traditions  is  obscure,  but*  grtat 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  MohamuMd's 
having,  for  polirical  reasons,  claimed  Ishroael  lor  b^ 
ancestor,  and  striven  to  make  out  an  impoedUe  pedt- 
gree :  while  both  he  and  his  lullowirs  have,  as  a  ccvis^ 
quence  of  accepting  this  anumed  deecent,  sought  to  ex- 
ail  that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be  safely  ILond 
in  Ifchmael's  acknowledged  headship  of  the  nalDnlizrd 
Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed  frum  Ihe  very  period  i,f 
his  settlement.  See  Arabia.  Yet  Ibe  rivaliy  of  the 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  iis  intcr- 
DOiuve  wiih  classical  and  mediieval  Europe,  the  waoder- 
ing  and  unsettled  habits  of  the  IshmaeUles,  their  hav- 

orid  tradition,  all  conlriboted,  tin  the  impunance  it  ac- 
quired wilh  the  promulgation  of  El-IaUm,lur<iideroor 
knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  portion  of  Ihe  people  of 
Arabia,  before  Mohammed,  lamentably  defective.  Thai 
they  maintained,  and  tlill  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and 
primitive  form  of  life,  is  known  to  ul  Their  rtligitn, 
at  [east  in  the  period  immedislely  preceding  Hubara- 
ned,  was  in  Central  Arabia  chiifly  Ihe  groasesl  ftlbh- 
ism,  probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ibe 
land:  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  coemic  worship  uf 
Ihe  Joktanite  Himyerile*  (though  these  were  Ikr  ftun 
being  exempt  from  feiisbism),  and  northwards  (so  at 
least  in  ancient  times)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  bith 
which  Ishmael  carried  wilh  him,  and  his  desceitdaRls 
thus  gradually  lost.  This  last  prunt  is  curiously  illos- 
trated  by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became  <ilher 
Jevra  (Karaites)  or  Christiana  (though  ufa  vriy  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity),  and  by  Ihe  mnvcn-ii-l  in  search 
of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  bad  b«n  put  lur- 
ward,  not  lonR  before  Ihe  birth  of  Mohammed,  by  men 
not  saliifled  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt  form  o(  Chrif- 
lianily  with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted.  This 
ned,  and  was  afletwaida 
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■  Uouiic  'AraTit,  near  Mecca, 
pUee  vintad  tw  pUgrims,  it  being  necemaiy  u>  tbe  enm- 
pleCicm  of  pilgrinuge  to  be  proKDt  mt  ■  riiikh]  delivered 
there  on  (be  9Ui  ar  the  Hohuimedui  moaih  Zu-l-Hej- 
jah,  in  commetDDnition  of  tbe  offering,  wul  to  uerifice 
■  victim  on  the  follinring  Krening  after  uintet,  in  the 
Tallejr  of  Hin^  The  ucrilice  lut  mentioned  is  obwrv- 
ed  ttuDiuihnut  the  Mualim  world,  end  the  day  on  which 
it  is  mule  is  called  "  The  Great  FeMiril"  (Ljine's  Mad. 
Egfpt,  ch.  ili).  iHhmael,  say  the  Aiabe,  dwelt  with  his 
nMher  at  Mekkeh,  and  botb  are  buried  in  the  place 
called  the  "Kejr,"  on  tbe  nartb-weet  (temMd  by  tbe 
Arabs  the  nnnh)  side  of  the  Ka^ieh,  end  inckaed  by  a 
curved  wall  called  tb-  "  Hatlm."  Ishmael  was  viuled 
at  Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  ti^lher  rebuilt  the 
temple^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  6o(hL  At  Mek- 
keh, Ishmael  married  a  daoghtei  uf  Mud&d  or  ICI-Mu- 
dild,  chief  of  the  Juktanite  tribe  Juihum,  and  had  thir- 
teen ch'dilrea  {.Vir-At  a-Zemdit,  MS.),  thus  agieeiog 
with  the  Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 
Uiihammed's  desceat  from  Ishmad  i*  totally  lost,  for 

tweutf -first  generation  befure  the  prophet ;  from  him 
downward^  the  latler's  deaeeat  is,  if  we  may  believe  the 
g?itealnglacs,  fairly  proved.  But  we  have  evidence  far 
unite  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  genealagiala ;  for, 
while  most  of  the  nativea  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace 
up  thdr  ptdigrea,  it  is  scarcely  possible  («  And  one  who 
is  ignorant  of  his  ran,  seeiott  that  hi*  very  life  olUn 
depends  upon  it.    The  law  of ' '      ' 


hiskno 


rs  fur  fom 


g  from  time 


tiom,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law,  i 

immimaris],  hu  mtde  any  confusion  ol  race  almost  im- 

povnble.     This  law,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  a 

deavured  tu  suppress,  but  could  not.  In  casting  doubt 
on  the  prophet's  pedigree,  wc  must  add  that  this  cannot 
affect  (he  proofs  of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  natioa 
being  tahmselitish  (and  so,  loo,  the  tribe  of  Kureysh,  of 
whom  was  Huhammed).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
Juklani  lea,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Ketuishites,  etc ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  JokUnites,  as  before  remarked, 
are  widely  diflerent  fmra  those  of  the  Ishmieliles;  and, 
whstever  theories  may  be  adduced  lo  the  conlnry.  we 
believe  that  the  Arabs,  from  physical  characteriitjce, 
language,  the  concurrence  of  native  traditions  (frfure 
Hoiummedanilm  made  them  untrustworthy),  and  the 
testimooy  of  the  Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ish- 
mseUtish. 

2.  The  father  (or  aniMlor)  ofZehadiah,  which  latter 
was  "ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah"  under  Jehoshaphat 
(3  China,  xix,  1 1).     RC  dr.  900. 

3.  Sou  of  Jehohanan,  and  capt^n  of  a  "  hundred" 
oiiderlhereeeDcyorJehoiada(SChran.xxiii,l).  KG 
877, 

4.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  of  the  tribe  n(  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viu,  3»;  ix,  44).     KC  anU  688. 

5.  The  son  of  !4ethsniBh,  whose  treachery  forms  one 
of  tbe  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jenisalem  (Jer.  xl,  T- 
ili,  15.  with  a  short  summsry  in  2  Kin^s  xxv,  23-25). 
ac  M7.  His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaoiah,  the  sun  of  Eliehama,  of  the  seeid  royal'  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xli,lt  !  Kings  xxv.  25).  Whether  by  this 
it  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of  Zedekiah,  or  of 
Mie  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally,  that  he  had 
loyal  blood  id  bis  veins — perhaps  a  deecendant  of  Eli- 
shama,  the  sod  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  l<;>~we  cannot  leU. 
Jerome  ((Ju.  IMr.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7)  interprets  this 
exptosaion  as  meaning  "of  the  seed  uf  Mulech."  He 
gins  the  same  meanini;  to  tbe  wonls  "  the  king's  son" 
applied  to  Uaaseiah  in  the  above  passage.  The  ques- 
tion ia  an  inlcreating  one,  and  has  recently  been  revived 
by  Geiger  {Unckrift,  etc,  p.  S07),  whn'eilends  it  to 
Mho  panagea  and  persons.   See  MoLncit.   Jemme  (as 
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above)  further  says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tra* 
dition — that  Ishmsel  was  the  sun  of  an  F.([yptian  slave, 
(ien:  as  a  reason  why  the  "seed  royal"  should  bear  tbo 
meaning  he  gives  iu  During  the  siege  of  the  city  he 
bad,  like  many  othen  ufhis  countrymen  (Jer.  il,  11), 
fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Baalis,  then  king  uT  the  Dene-Ammon  (Jo- 
•ephus,  Am.  x,  9,  !).  Ammonitish  women  were  some- 
times found  in  liie  hsiems  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (1 
Xings  xi,  1),  and  Ishmael  may  have  been  thus  related 
to  the  Ammonitish  court  on  his  mother's  side.  At  any 
rale,  he  was  instigated  by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which 
he  accomplished  hut  loo  Bucccssfully  (Jer.  xl,  14 ;  Jo- 
sepbus,  ^n^.  X,  9,  3).  Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  lying  under  arms  m  the  plains  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Jordan,  during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem, 
WBlchiug  the  progress  of  alGurs  in  Western  Palesline, 
commanded  by  "  princes"  (O^lif),  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sous  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  ChaldBan  army  these  men  moved  across  tbe  Jordan 
to  pay  thdr  respects  to  Gedaliah,  whcRO  ttao  king  of 
Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent  ('^''pD)  of  the  prov- 
ince. Gedaliah  had  taken  np  his  residence  at  Miipah, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  main  rood,  where 
Jeremiah  tbe  prophet  resided  with  him  (xl,  0).  The 
house  would  ^ipear  to  have  been  isolsled  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court- 
yaid  and  a  deep  wel!  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli,  9  j  comp.  1  Kings  xv,  22),  and 
the  whole  Tvsidence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the  mililary 
works  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Ishmael  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  lo  kill  tbe  superinlodent  and  usurp 
his  position.  Of  this  (iedoJiah  was  warned  in  express 
terms  by  Johanan  and  bis  oorapanions;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable  a  mis- 
fortune Gedsliah's  death  would  be  at  this  Juucture  (xl, 
IS).  olTered  lo  remove  the  danger  by  kilting  IshmaeL 
Thi^  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evidently  of  a  high  and 
unsuspecting  nature,  would  not  hear  of  (xl,  16;  and  see 
the  ampliUcalion  in  Juscphus,  A  bI.  x,  9,  R).  They  all 
accordingly  took  leave.  Thirty  davs  after  (Josephus, 
■    f,  K,  9,  4),  in  the  seventh  month  (Jer. '" 


rd  day  of  [h 
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ippeared  at  Miipah,  this  ti 
len  men,  who  were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
"princes  of  the  king"  (ti^'sn  ''S'^),  though  this  ia 
omitted  liy  the  Sept.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  en- 
tertained them  at  a  feast  (xli,  IJ.  According  to  tbe 
statement  of  Josephus,  (his  was  a  very  lavish  entertain- 
ment, and  (ledaliah  becarae  much  intoxicated.  It  must 
have  been  a  private  one,  fur  before  its  clooe  Ishmael  and 
his  followers  had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attend- 

Ihe  room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
eslablishmeat,  including  some  Chaldaan  soldiers  who 
were  there.  Jeremiah  appean  fortunately  lo  have  been 
abeetil,  and,  incrediUe  as  it  seems,  so  well  had  Ishmael 
taken  his  precautions,  tbat  fbr  two  days  the  massacre 
remained  perfectly  unknown  )o  the  people  of  the  town. 
On  the  second  day  Ishmael  perceived  from  his  elevated 
position  a  large  party  coming  southwanls  along  the 
main  road  ftom  Sbechem  and  Saoiaria.  He  went  oul 
to  meet  them.  They  proved  lo  be  eighty  devotees, 
who,  with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  muti- 
lated bodies,  and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and 
weeping  (Sept.)  as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and 
oBirings  Iu  the  ruins  of  the  'Tcmiile.  At  his  invitation 
they  l..med  aside  to  the  residence  oF  the  superinlend- 
ent.  Here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  etrala- 
gem  whicb,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  employed  by  JIeho> 
met  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo  13 
1806.  As  tho  unsuspecting  pilgrims  passeil  v  ithin  the 
outer  gates  {fiepu  oiart-gard)  he  c1iie«l  the  < 
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nUMwn  ftr  tb^  lives.  The  seventy  oorpMi  were  then  | 
thrown  into  the  well,  which  (u  in  the  Sepny  tnusicre 
at  C«wnpore)  wis  within  the  precinrte  of  the  house, 
■nd  which  was  comptetely  (Uled  with  the  bodies.  It 
wu  the  ume  thin^  that  hsd  been  dune  by  Jehu — a 
msn  in  some  refipecta  a  prototype  of  Ishmael,  with  the 
hndiea  of  the  forty-two  relatives  nf  Ahaiiah  {2  tLuigs  x, 
14).  Thia  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  auiprind 
■nil  carried  olT  the  daughters  of  icing  Zedekiah,  who 
had  been  sent  there  by  Nebtichadneuar  for  safety,  with 
their  eunuchs  and  their  Chaldiean  guard  (Jer.  xU,  10, 
16),  and  all  the  people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with 
his  prisonen  to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which 
road  he  look  is  not  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  text  and 
Kepi-  say  by  Gibeon,  that  a  north;  but  Joeephua,  by 
Helnm,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
news  of  the  masascre  had  by  [his  time  got  ahmad,  and 
lehmael  was  quickly  pursuRl  by  Joh»un  and  his  com- 
paiiiuoa.  Whether  aorth  or  south,  they  auon  tracked 
him  and  his  unwieldy  booty,  and  found  them  tepoiing 
by  some  copious  waters  (CB"  B^B).  He  was  attack- 
ed, two  of  his  bravoea  »Uin,  the  wholo  of  the  prey  re- 
covered, and  Ishntael  himaclT,  with  the  remaining  eight 
of  hit  peiqde,  eauped  to  the  Ammonitea,  and  thence- 
forward pawes  itito  the  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  itever  emerged.  Johanan'i 
fiireboding  was  fulfilled.  The  leeult  of  thia  tragedy 
wat  an  immediate  panic  The  amall  remni 
Jcu'ish  commoDwealth — the  captains  of  the  forces,  the 
king^a  daughters,  the  two  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
moll,  and  ail  the  men,  women,  and  children — al  once 
took  Hight  mto  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17 ;  xliii,  6.7),  and  all 
hopes  of  a  settlement  were  fur  the  time  at  an 
remembrance  of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  bj"  a  fast 
—the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zeclwvii,6;  vlii,  19), 
which  is  to  thia  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews  on  the 
third  ofTisri.  (See  Iteland,  yl  nfi; .  iv,  10:  Kimclu  on 
Zecb.  vii,  &).  The  pan  taken  by  Budis  in  this  trans- 
action apparently  brought  upon  his  nation  the  denun- 
ciations both  of  Jeremiah  (xli.x,  1-6)  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Ezekiel  (xxr,l-T),  but  we  havenoreconl  to  show 
li«w  these  prediction!  were  accomplished.    See  Geiia~ 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Pashor,  who  liivorwd  his 
GentUe  wife  after  the  Exile  (Em  i,  S!).    RC.  46». 

lahmaitl  (as  ■  later  name).    Sec  Ism  AEt. 

iBh'maailte  (Heb.  YMmeeU;  ->srT:t'>,  1  Chron. 
ii.  17;  xxviiL3,e«e^pIur,  oWop^osuallyAnglicited 
"  Ishmcelites."  q.  v.),  ■  descendant  of  Ishmacl.  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  hhmselites  carried  «i  a  trafEc 
with  Egypt  (rreii.xxZTii,!&, 27;  xixii;  l),snd  lived 
a  wandering  life  as  notnades  at  the  eattward  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  Egypt  ss  far  as  to  the  Pcrpian  Gulf  and 
Assyria,  i.e. Babylonia  (Ocn.xxv,  18), which  same  lim- 
its are  clcewhere  assignwi  to  the  Amalekitea  (1  .Sam.  Jtv, 
7);  so  also  the  names  "  lnhmaelites~  and  "Hidianitee" 
appear  to  be  nometimes  appUcd  to  the  same  people  (Gen. 
:ixxvii,  26,  27, 28;  Judg.  viii,  W,  2i).  In  Gen.  xxv,  Ifl, 
it  is  said,  "And  they  dwelt  frotn  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  gocst  lowards  Assyria: 
■nd  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  bis  brethren."  As 
Ithmael's  death  had  alreaily  been  mentioned,  and  as  the 
Hebrew  term  bB3,  anpAiit— rcmlered  "ilr  rfiri."  properly 
irfrli—ii  seldom  used  in  the  .Scriptures  in  reference  to 
■  dying."  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  as 
when  one  '■  falls"  in  battle,  the  probability  it  that  sn- 
phalhere  signittes  that  histerritory  or  possession  ./ttf  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  hui  brethren,  or  immeiiiately 
contiguous  to  the  bordera  of  the  territuries  in  which  the 
variouB  tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terah  had 
settled— the  Israelites.  Edomiles,  Midianites,  Mostntes, 
Ammonite*,  ete.  Thia  inlerpret^tioo  ia  countenanced 
by  the  Sejit.  ami  Targums.  which  have  drtlt,  and  by  the 
promise  in  Gen.  ivi,  12  (comp.  the  wroilar  phraseology 
in  Joah.  xxiii,  t;  Psa.  xvi,  G).    "The  twelve  sona  of 


Ishmael,  somewhat  like  the  twelve  (ona  of  Jacab.  t>«- 
came  to  many  heads  of  trilies  (GeiL  xxv,  18-16),  whicli 
impliea  that  in  the  next  geDeration  they  spsmd  then- 
selves  pretty  widely  shnwd.  It  appein  (Gai.  zXT,lf)> 
that  the  head-qnanen  of  the  race  lay  in  the  nanbtm 
paita  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  ;  but  in  process  of  tiioB 
they  would  naturally  stretch  more  inland,  eaatward  sikI 
southward.  That  ibey  also  eitouled  their  JounxyiBK 
northwaids  ia  evident  from  the  tart  that  the  brtthnn 
of  Joseph  espied  "  a  company  of  Uhmaelitca  coDinK- 
from  GiJead,  with  their  camels  bearing  apicrry,  and  batm, 
and  myrrh,  to  Miry  it  down  to  Egypt'  (Gen.  xixrii, 
25).  The  company  has  aflerward*  the  name  of  Midian- 
ites applied  to  it  (vcr.  Hi),  pmbably  nn  acn  ont  of  it* 
conmsting  of  more  than  one  daas  uf  [;«,ple,  Uidianitea 
also  in  part;  but  being  Arst  colled  Ishmaeliiea,  we  ran 
have  no  reaaonable  doidrt  that  these  formed  a  eonnt'er- 
able  portion  of  the  caravan  party.  The  trade  of  iiJand 
carritm  between  the  conntris  in  the  north  of  Afrit*  on 
the  one  ode,  and  those  in  soathem  and  westsn  Asia 
(India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  etc.)  on  the  other,  is  one  in 
which  scctioiwof  the  lahmacUlish  race  have  been  kttoim 
frem  the  remotest  times  to  take  a  part.  It  nited  their 
migratory  and  tmeetlled  habits;  and  they  became  so 
noted  for  it, that  otheni,who  did  not  belong  to  the  utne 
imce,  were  not  unfrequently  railed  lahmaelilcf,  meirjy 
because  they  followed  the  Ishmaelilic  traffic  and  maii- 
ners.  It  is  impoirible  to  say  how  far  the  deacmdani* 
of  Ithmael  penetrated  into  Arabia,  or  acquired  seitle- 
menta  in  its  southern  and  more  prodoctive  rrgiona.  As 
it  is  certain  the  Ishmaelilish  mode  oT  life  bais  been  al- 
ways less  practised  there,  ar.d  a  modified  dvilizaiion  is 
of  old  atanding,  the  probability  is  that  the  popolation 
in  thoae  regions  hsa  little  in  it  of  lahmaelitiafa  Uood. 
But,  with  all  their  regard  to  geneaiogio,  the  Arabic 
race*  have  for  thouaanda  of  yeara  been  so  truvfuard 
mto  ew^h  other,  that  all  distinct  landmarks  are  weUnigh 
loat.  1'he  circumstance  of  MohamiDed  having,  for  pni- 
denlisl  reasons,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  son 
of  Abrshsm.  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the  Ishmaelitirfa 
circle  far  beyond  what  the  proliable  facta  will  bear  out" 
See  IsHHAKi.,  1. 

labmal'ab  (Ileb.  ruimogai',  n'SC^7,  and  in  I 
Chron.  xxvii,  19  in  the  patagogic  form  YMmaya'li; 
'inj"Btf7,  hrard  by  JtAovai),  the  name  of  two  ol  Du- 
vid'e  officers.     See  DAVin. 

1.  (.Sept.  Infiofaf ,  Vulg.  SaiMtjat,  Auch.  Vtn.  "  Is- 
maiah.")  A  Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  war- 
riors who  relinquished  the  cause  of  SsbI,  the  bead  of 
their  tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David  when  ha 
waaat  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii,i).  B.C.  1046.  He  is  de- 
acribed  aa  "a  hero  (gSbor)  among  the  thirty  and  ovet 
the  thirty"  — Le.  David's  budy-guard:  bnl  his  nam* 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  f^am.  xxiii 
and  1  ChroiL  xL  Poesibly  he  was  killed  in  Eonte  en- 
counter before  David  reached  the  throne^ 

2.  (Sepl.Zn/iaiiif,Vu]g.  JraiH(t^,Aulh.V<rts.  "bb- 
maiah.'^  Son  ofObadJah,  and  vieerny  nfZcliulon  un- 
der David  and  Solomun  (1  Chion.ixvit,  19).    RdD14. 

iBh'mBiiUta  occitre  ui  the  A.V.at  GeD.xxxvii.S5. 
37,  iX;  xxix,  I,  aa  a  general  name  of  the  Afarahamic 
peoples  of  the  "  eaat  caantry"  or  REKS-Kn)Eit  (q.  v.) ; 
but  elsewhere  (I  Chron.  ii,  17)  in  the  strict  sciuc  of  iba 
proper  IsHHAEi.rrss  [aa  Angliciaed  in  Judg.  viii. 34; 
Paa.  txxxiii,  6),  with  which  Ibe  Hcb.  name  comiponm, 

Isb'tnentl  (Heh.FiifciierO)r',  ^^90^  for  n;7«I?-. 
pr'trrrnl  by  Jrhornh :  Septuag.  'Iisafiopi),  one  of  the 
"  sons"  nf  Elpaal.  a  chief  Benjamile  reaidenl  al  Jemsa- 
1cm  (I  Chrun.  \-iii,  18).    EC  ante  588. 

I'Bhod  (Hcb.  Sthhod-,  I'lriB-'H;,  avn  /•/  tptndtr.  L 
e.  in  oounleiuuice  or  in  fame;  Sept.  simply  Soi'f,  Vnlg. 
tranalate*  n'r  dnurw),  a  aon  of  Uanmolaketh,  the  ai»> 
terofMBchirofGilead(lCbrnii.vii,l8).    B.Ccir.I6i8. 

loh'pMl  (Heb.  Yiikpait',  'f  ^7,  prob.  Md,  bnl  Oe- 
seniB>taA^FUfat«nnv,-Se[it.'li««dp,VD]g./eqiAoa>^ 
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oDc  of  tbc''iDiu"ofSbubak,aBenj4mile  ehi«r  reudent 
M  Jmuakm  (1  Chion.  viii,  ii).    RC  uiu  S88. 

I•^l'-tob(H«b./«^^I(ft',aia-lli■'!(,nlfl■o/^o*[Le. 

jooO:  Sept, 'I<o-b/3 ;  Jowphiu'Im-iuijot;  Vul([./»«*), 
■ppsrently  otM  nf  the  irDall  kingdoma  oi  sum  which 
fanned  put  of  the  general  country  or  Aram,  named  with 
ZtAait,  Rehab,  uid  Mucah  (i  Sun.  x,  6,  8).  In  the 
[aralici  account  o(  1  Chnm.  xix  lahtob  ia  omilted.  I); 
Joaephua  (^n*.  vii,  6, 1)  the  name  a  given  u  that  of  ■ 
king.  But  though  in  the  ancient  rerrioni  the  name  ii 
giren  ■■  one  won),  it  is  probable  that  the  real  ngnifica- 

alio  in  connection  with  Ammon  in  the  recorda  nT  Jepb- 
thah  ( Judg.  xi.  3, 5),  and  again,  perhapa,  under  the  shape 
al  ToBiB  or  TuhikNI,  in  Ihe  hiatory  of  the  Maccaheea 
(1  Mbcct,18;  iHaccxii,l7). 

lah'nab  (Heb.  I'u*™*',  m^;',  vniformf  Septuag. 
'IwOHi.bot 'Iiffffeua  in  Gen.;  VuIk.  Jr«ua),theBecond 
natned  of  the  aona  of  Aaher  (Gen.  xlvi,  1 7 ;  1  Cbron.  vii, 
80,  in  which  lacier  panage  it  ia  Anglicized  "Iniah"). 
H.C  1666.  He  appean  to  have  left  no  iiaue  (compare 
Nurab.»vi,M). 

lab'iutl  (1  Chron.  vii,30).    See  lariui,  1. 

jMh'vS  (Heb.  YMvi;  *<11^,  ani/hrm),  the  nuna  of 

1.  (Sept.  in  Gen.  slri,  17,  'Uv\ ;  Tulg.  Jtmi,  Aolh. 
Ven.  "iHii;"  in  Numb.xxvi.44,'I(irDi>,  Jm>i(i,''Je«uij" 
in  t  CbroD.  vii,SO,'li|«aui,^n<Di,''lahuai").  The  third 
named  of  the  aona  of  Aaher,  and  futmder  of  a  famity  that 
bonhia  name  ("Jeauiles,"  Numb,  xxvi,  44).   EC  1866. 

2.  (Septuag.  'Itiraaui,  Joaephu*  'Iiitduc.  ^nT.  vi,  6,  S; 
Volg.  Jaiui,  Auth.Vera.  "  lahui').  The  aecond  named 
of  Ihe  three  oldeat  aona  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ; 
probably  the  aame  with  Abi?(ai>ab  (1  Sam.  Jixxi, 8; 
eatnp.1  Chron.  viii,S>).    See  laH-aosiiiiTii. 

Isidore  OF  Albxandria,  St„  waa  botn  in  Egypt 
abcnt  the  year  S18,  and  leil  for  a  lime  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit in  the  wildemeaa  of  the  Thebald  and  in  the  desert 
of  Niljia.  St.  Athanasiug  ordained  him  priest,  and  give 
htm  the  charge  of  a  hoepital,  whence  Isidore  is  alau  call- 
ed fkt  HotpUallfr.  Afier  the  death  of  Athanaatus,  Isi- 
dore courageously  defended  hia  worlia  and  hia  memory 
agaiuat  the  attacks  nf  the  Ariana.  Having  got  intj>  dif- 
flculliea  with  Thei^hilua,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lai- 
dore  waa  obligtil  tu  flee  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died  in  40S.  The  Greek  Church  commemoratea  him  on 
Ihe  tSlh  of  January.  See  PallaiUus,  iliu.  Loutiaca ; 
iloeta,  .VWF.  Biog.  Giairalr.  xvi,  66.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isidore,  St.,  bishop  ov  Cokrova,  and  an  eminent 
Spanish  theologian  and  historian,  who  tlouriahed  in  the 
4tb  century,  ia  auppoaeil  to  have  died  about  B80.  The 
chronicle  of  Flav.  Dexter  menliona  him  aa  having  con- 
tinued SLJerome'i  CArmBcm  to  Ihe  year  3X0;  Sigeben 
dc  Gemhloui  attributes  to  him  ahn  a  CmamnlaTiut  la 
Onmi  Librot  Rtguu;  but  Florei  and  Antonio  ahow 
good  grounda  fur  diMiediling  t 
eren  gives  very  strong  Teasona 
dore  an  imaginary  individual, 
dare,  likewiae  aapposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
in  4(»-4*0,  whom  Deiter  considers  to  be  the  author  of 
a  LSitr  AUtgorianiit  and  a  ConmetHaritu  n  l,ucai». 
.See  Bivaiiua,  jVute  nil  Drxtran;  Antonio.  BHIiolJma 
lli^ma  vrtai.  1,  349 1  Fabricius,  fliM.  Mrd,  rt  Infima 
iMtimlulu;  Hoefer,  AoBC fiioo. 6'Wni/f, xxri, 66.  (J. 
N.P.) 

laldor*  MencATOR  <nr  Preealor),  the  anppneed 
name  of  a  compiler  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  9ih 
eenlury,  published  Ihe  famoua  calleclion  of  canoiu 
known  aa  Che  rMudo-Iridorian.  SeeCANonii;  Dkcre- 
TALa.  Ic  ia  pivtty  generally  conceded  that  thia  writer 
lived  in  the  dominiona  of  Charlea  the  Bald,  but  hia  real 
aame  i*  a  matter  o(  doubt.  Aa  for  hia  cnlleclion,  it  is 
evideully  baaed  on  that  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  nomernus 
copicB  of  which  were  at  the  lime  rirculating  in  France; 
bM  it  cmtaiiw  besides  a  vaat  number  of  apocryphal  ad- 
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ditimti.  Some  of  ibeee  pieces  bad  already  been  in  cir- 
culation for  yean,  and  they  wet«  not  oil  made  up  by 
the  Pseudo-lMdore.  The  collection  of  capiculaiiea  of 
Benedict  Le\'ita,  a  deacon  of  Mayence  (who  haa  by 
some  been  oonudered  as  Ihe  author  of  the  Pieudo-Iaido- 
tian  collection),  which  was  written  about  840,  oontaina 
already  numeroua  eitracta  of  the  fictitioua  documenia 
of  the  work  of  Mercator.  They  circulated  at  lirst  only 
in  Southern  France.  They  remained  unknown  in  Rpain 
until  the  16ih  century,  and  in  Germany  and  Ita!y  bul 
few  ccpiea  of  ibem  are  Co  be  found.  They  are  compiled 
from  the  hiitoriea  of  Rufinua  and  Caasiodorua,  Ihe  LUitr 
Potilifiealii,  the  works  of  the  lialhera,  decisions  of  the 
councila,  regular  decretala,  the  Kbte  (which,  according 
to  Kichter,  he  quolea  from  the  Vulgate,  revised  by 
IChabanus  Maurua),  and.  Anally,  the  Knman  law,  of 
which  he  poaeeesed  a  compendioro  in  the  Visigoth  lan- 
guage. Theae  two  latter  drcumatances  go  far  to  prove 
that  Ihe  writer  must  have  been  either  ■  native,  or  at 
least,  at  the  time,  a  resident  of  France.  Mayence  haa 
Bometime*  been  conddered  as  Ihe  place  where  Ihe  paeu- 
do-decrelala  were  written,  and  RiculT  or  Otgar,  arch- 
bishopa  of  that  city,  or  even  Benedict  Levita,  above  al- 
luded CO,  as  cheir  author;  but  chia  aeems  unlikely,  the 
more  aince  Khabanua  Uaurus,  who  succeeded  OCgar  in 
847,  appears  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  existence. 
It  must  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  Ihe  9th 
centurv,  for  it  contains  the  decrees  of  Ihe  couudl  held 
at  Paria  in  829,  shows  a  knowledge  of  Khabanua  Man- 
rus's  work  againac  Ibe  chor-biahopa  written  in  847-849, 
and  was  flnt  made  public  at  the  Synod  of  Chierey  iu 
8o7.  The  biatory  of  Ibis  collection  has  never  been  fully 
traced  out;  much  may  petbips  be  done  for  it  by  n  care- 
ful compariaon  of  the  numerous  MS.  copies  of  it  which 
are  sUll  extant.  Among  these  copies,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  Ihe  Codtx  Vatieomi;  No.  G30,  written  in 
868-667.  It  is  thought  that  the  Capilula  Aagitramid, 
another  apocryphal  document  of  canon  law,  must  also 
be  considered  aa  the  work  of  the  so-called  Isidore  Her- 
cator.  See,  besides  the  works  already  referred  to  under 
Dechrtals,  Cenluriatores,  Krrl'-iiiatlial  kitloria,  voL 
vi,  cap.  vii,  and  voL  iii,  oap-^ni;  Blonde], /'Mudo-Znc^ 
nu  «  Turriimut  tapulanl'i ;  Van  Eapen,  Dr  Colbctio- 
■K  Iiidori,  Optra,  voL  iii ;  Zaccaria,  A  M\frtiromo,  vol.  i, 
dia&  iii ;  Spittler,  Gack.  dei  anmnucAnt  Btcili,  p.  !4S ; 
Knnatmann,  Frar/nmOt  iibrr  Pmido-ltidor  (Ncue  Sion, 
1866);  (ifrorer,  t'UfmcAua^.iiirr  Allir,  Crtpmug  uitd 
ZiKc*  i  Ilikrflalm  i/.JaoA™  liidona  (Fribu^,  1848) ; 
Same,Cr>rA.if.Ciinij0^,i,ill  Ruasbin,Zu  dn /TtirJi- 
mveA/iutn  Qafllfn  u.z-dm  Fmdo-ItidoritArn  Dreir- 
latm  (Heidelberg,  1849)  ■,  Hoefer,  A'ovr,  fHog.  GMralr, 
xvi,  71;  Milmaii.  f^i«BC*™rtaiB)y,ii,SJOsq.;  Heraog, 
Rtal-Knc^ktop.  xii.  387 ;  Hefele,  in  Wetier  und  Well^ 
A'irol™-/^.  viii,  8SU,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isidore  or  Moscow,  a  distinguished  Rusnan  bish- 
op, was  bum  at  Thesaaluoica  towards  the  clnei>  of  Iha 
14th  century.  He  became  succesavely  archimaiidril* 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Demitri  at  Constantinople,  coaJiu. 
)[  of  Ihe  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  Anally  (in  143;), 
letmpoliCan  bishop  of  Russia.  In  this  capacity  he  at- 
mded.  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  Runan  bishops  and 
,  riestK,  (he  Coundl  of  Florence,  at  which  the  union  o( 
Ihe  Laiin  and  Greek  churches  was  effected.  See  Flor- 
KSCY,  CovKCii.  or.  Isidore  and  Bcaearion  played  iha 
important  part  in  that  coundl  in  June,  1489, 
ig  fulfilled  his  taak,  ho  returned  in  Moecow  to  pro. 
claim  the  news.  But  the  grand  duke  VaMli,  who  was 
displeased  with  the  results  of  the  council,  had  him 
thrown  into  prison,  and  omdemned  Ui  be  burned  alive; 
but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  he  made  hia 
escape,  and  fled  lo  Borne,  where  Eugene  IV  welconwd 
him  aa  a  loanyr.  As  Ihe  union  eRpcled  by  the  Council 
of  Florence  in'  1489  waa  of  very  short  duration,  iMdora 
waa  aelecled  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicholas  V,  as  nM»- 
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luhment  of  IdamiBin  at  ConManlinople,  he  g»ve  ui  ao 
count  at  it  in  two  letlera,  ooe  of  which  vraa  publiahetl  in 
tbeI.fUmTar^uofBiianer,voliv;  the  aecond,«hich 
ia  dated  Candia,  July  7,  14^  waa  never  printed,  and  ia 
probably  .caiitained  !□  tbe  Kicvardini  library  at  Floi^ 
ence.  Some  Kuauan  annalists,  especially  Nikon,  give 
exUscU  of  Hnnc  of  bie  sennons  an<l  mandamentB.  See 
Ifaiiammitre  ictoba  Opcoba ;  Drtimoia  Ro/jaikaia  Bib- 
tUitfca,  voL  xi ;  Strahl,  Dtr  Ruaiidu  MHrapoUt  ItUer 
u.  ttm  VtTiuch  J.  muUek-gnnMiche  KirrAe  mit  d,  Rd- 
viiadi'Kala&rAm  m  trmncn  (TuUiiKen,  lSi3) ;  Claco- 
nii  et  OMoint  Vila  el  Rti  grtia  Pmd\fieta»  tt  CanOia- 
Ulan  (Rome  1877),  ii,  908;  Slalala  CimcilU  florealini 
(Flonnce,  lf>lS);  Haimbouif;,  IliMtaire  liu  Srkinae  dti 
Grta ;  Thpiner,  Viriaitvila  lit  figlite  m  Fologot  et  en 
Ruuii;  i,  33;  Hoefcr,  \ouv.  Biog.  GtHtrult,  xxvi,  7S; 
Neale'a  y/wfcry  o/lht  ComiH/ o/ /'foreiiof,  p.  69 ;  Covel, 
Accoval  o/lhe  Greet  ChurcA,ji.m. 

laidore  of  Peul-sIuM  (nr  Prlmiola),  St.,  an  eccle- 
eiaaiical  writer,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  alwut  Ibe  yeai 
870.  He  spent  bia  life  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Feluu- 
um,  ill  a  monattery  of  which  he  waa  abbot,  and  where 
he  practised  strict  aacelicism.  He  waa  a  great  admirer 
of  Ht,  Chtysoslom,  of  whom,  according  lo  some,  he  waa 
a  pupil,  and  whom  he  dcfendHl  against  the  attacks  of 
tbe  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  ITieophilus  and  Cj'riL  In 
the  conlniveray  waged  by  Cyril  against  Nestiirius,  Isi- 
donu  Peliuiota  favored  the  Cyiillian  party,  his  coiuueU 
of  moderatiun  contrasting  greatly  with  the  passion  and 
ambiiiou  of  CyiiL  He  waa  a  firm  adherent  lo  the  doc- 
trines of  the  lireet  Church,  and  vigorously  opposed  aU 
heretical  inroada,  Uf  his  writing*,  which  "discuss, 
with  leamiiig,  piety,  judgrnenl,  and  moderation,  nearly 
all  ilie  theological  and  practical  questions  of  his  age," 
there  remain  to  us  yet  a  collection  of  hb  letters,  fanning 
live  volumes,  though  they  are  probably  not  all  (there 
aremoiethaniOOOortbeiiijhiBawn.  These letleis treat 
almost  all  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  first 
three  volumea  were  publishnl,  with  a  Latin  iranslalioo 
and  notes,  by  .1.  de  Billy  (I'ari^  1585,  foL),  and  reprint- 
ed, together  with  the  fcmrlh  volume,  by  Conrad  Kitlers- 
haiuen  (Heidelb.  1G05,  foL),  and  the  fifth  by  the  J«uit 
SchoU  (Antw.  162B,  8va).  A  compklc,  though  rather 
Guilty  edition  waa  finally  published  at  Paris  In  1638. 
Iblio,  and  in  Uigne's  edition  of  the  (ktherv.  voL  Iviii 
(Paris,  I860).  See  rhotius,  .BiUtDfiifca  (cod.  ffiS,  !3S} ; 
Schrockh,  arur&Ae  Ktrehmgeich.  xvii,  620, 629 :  Heu- 
mann,  DiatrlaHu  de  Itiden  Ptlutiota  rjutqiie  rpiilolii 
((i<itIingen,lT3T,4to)i  Fabricius, £iMiorAeca  Cnrco,  x, 
180,  494 ;  H.  A.  Nieraeyer,  De  Jtid.  Pel.  rtla,  tcriplit  el 
doclrim  (I  lalle,  1826) ;  Tillemont,  J/m.  EecUatatique; 
voL  XV.  1  Du  Pin,  Nutr.  JUbl.  dn  auf.  ttxUn.  iv,  6  sq. ; 
Ceilller,  lliil.  dei  aal.  me.  xiii,  600  sq. ;  Neander,  Kirch- 
n^snl.ii,2,S6l  sq.;  SchalT,  Ct. /Twf.  iii,  94 1 ;  Henog, 
Real-Kncgliep.  vii,  86;  Hoefer,  Kom.  Biogr.  Genirelr, 
xxvi,  67. 

laldor*  OF  Seviixe,  or  Isiiwri'b  Hispaliensir, 
Bumamed  also  *^  lAt  ytrnny"  to  distinguish  him  from  ]a- 
dore  of  Cordova,  one  of  the  most  dbtingulahed  ecclen- 
astici  of  the  7th  centur\',  waa  bom  al  Carthagena  about 
the  year  660  or  670.  He  was  a  son  of  Seveiianus  and 
Theodora,  and  brother  of  St.  Leander,  hia  predecessor  in  ' 
the  bishopric  uf  Seville,  and  of  St  Fulgenfius,  bishop  of  ' 
Carthage.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  brother  Leander, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
iavored  in  the  aekction  of  a  successor  for  tlie  bishopric 
oi  Seville,  but  it  was  not  principally  owing  Ui  his  rela- 
tionship [o  Leander  that  he  was  honond  with  this  dis- 
tinguished poeiUon.  His  abilities  fully  entitled  him  to 
this  distijiclion.  When  he  ascended  lo  the  bishopric 
the  (loths  bad  been  masters  of  Spain  fur  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  nonh  and  west  of  Kurope  were  shrnuded 
in  moral  darkness.  Oennany,  ocei^ied  by  a  nnmber  of 
adverse  tribes,  was  yet  given  lo  idolatry :  Swcilen,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Scotland,  were  almost  unknown ;  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  had  Just  received  the  tirsl  faint  g1tmj.se 
af  Chiistianiiy ;  France  waa  totn  by  the  disscDsiuns  of 
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petty  monarchs,  and  the  East  itself  waa  on  the  ere  of 
the  inroada  of  Mohammedanism.  To  counteract  the** 
inRuencea,  and  to  build  up  the  Christian  faith  amonp 

talilished  ichoola  to  properly  train  the  yoiuig,  cntcrrd 
into  closer  relations  witli  the  bishop  of  Home  (GregHV 
the  Great),  and  made  every  effort  to  bring  tbe  doctrinal 
and  mural  system  of  Christianity  into  baimony  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  those  various  races  and  aa.- 
liunalilies  which  at  that  time  composed  the  Hi^ano- 
Uothic  kingdom ;  anJ  so  succeaeful  imq  he  in  his  cflbna 
that  he  is  cuiisidered  one  of  the  brightest  wvaDKDti  of 
tbe  Church  of  Spain.  His  abilities  vcre  further  ncott- 
uised  by  his  contemporaries  in  permitting  him  to  |ii«- 
side  over  tbe  two  Councils— half  ecclcHastical,  lialf  civil 
— of  SeviUe  (619)  and  Toledo  (Dec.,  6S3),  On  both  oc- 
caidons  he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  orthodox  ade,  and 
Strict  oppOMtion  to  all  heretical  manifestations;  espe- 
cially, however,  was  he  opposed  to  Arianism.  So  able 
was  (be  conduct  of  Isidore  at  these  counrils  ihat  the 
canons  of  them  may  he  said  to  have  sened  ns  a  bass 
even  lor  tbe  constitutional  law  of  the  Spanish  kingdom, 
both  in  Church  and  Stale,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great 
constitutional  changes  of  the  I6th  eenlnty.  Isidan  uf 
Seville  died  at  Seville  April  4,  GS6,  and  waa  ranonind 
by  the  Church  mmu  after  bis  death.  We  have  but  few 
particulars  of  his  life  from  his  writings,  except  that  in 
a  letter,  about  tbe  authenlicily  of  which  there  ia  mDch 
doubt,  he  invites  some  bishop  to  jwn  him  in  a  synod  to 
depose  the  bishop  of  (^inlova  for  liixuriousnea  and 
worldlinesa.  The  great  repulation  which  liddaie  en- 
joyed among  bis  colleagues  may  be  best  inferred  from 
the  fathers  of  the  8th  Council  of  Toledo,  who  call  him 
Dorlor  egrrgiiu,  Kclnfis  ttllAoliar  BorunaBHi,  iffnii, 
pracedentOmt  irlnit  poMream,  dodriaa  coag/xiro/MH 

lonim  doctiMtimai,  cuni  mtrritliti  nonaamditi,  Irvhrti. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  disciple,  St.  Ildefimsp, 
he  was  a  man  iif  wonderful  eloquence.  The  same  au- 
thority names  him  as  the  author  nf  De  Gnrre  Qfiei- 
orum  (generally  called  Ue  O^ii  ecdninaidt),  Likr 
Prarmioi  uni .— fle  Orta  ei  Ubila  rnlniK  (sanclonim) : 
— Liber  Sipionymonita  (wve  lamentalionis) ; — I>e  Natti- 
™  rrmni: — lAbrr SenlfiliuTVm !—I.B>er Elymoleigionrm 
(Origvitt),  probably  the  last  work  of  Isidore.  The  Snl 
eilition  of  his  walks,  which  display  very  exlenaiTc 
learning,  and  cover  the  various  departments  of  Ulen- 
ture  —  theological,  ascetical,  liturgical,  scriptural,  lua- 
lorieal,  philosophical,  and  even  pbitological— and  Ihna 
amply  accounl  for  the  admiration  of  his  con  temporaries^ 
was  published  by  Uichaet  Somnius  (Fari^  1680,  lidW : 
another,  verj-  complete,  was  taken  prindpallv  from  tbe 
MSS.  of  Alvar.  Gomez,  and  augmented  bv  notes  bv  3. 
a.  Perez  and  (irial  (Madrid,  1699,  !  vols.  foL).  The  edi- 
tion of  James  Dubreuil  (Paris,  1 601,  folio)  and  Ihat  of 
Cologne  (IG6T)  are  taken  from  Ihtt  of  Madrid.  Th« 
latest,  which  is  also  considered  Ibe  bcM,  is  due  to  Aie- 
voli  (Home,  1797-1808,  7  vols.  4to).  See  St,  IkkfoiM, 
De  Virin  llbiilribai ;  Sigeben  de  licmbkiux.  De  Seripl. 
Kcclniatl.  (c  66) ;  Tritbeim,  De  Snipl.  tMei.i  IfCri^ 
Rrforwuifiim  n  Spim,f.b2;  Hotttz.Simr.Biog.Gemrr. 
xxvi,67sq.;  Chambss, C^f^. s. V. ;  Henng, Aro/- An 
eythp.\n,^  sq.;  Snatii,Dia.BfChit:LiogTaiJiy,u, 
627  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

iBidfinlB     HiBPAUKNSIS.        S<C     ISilKiRK    OP     Se- 


IbIb  ('IfTit:),  an  Egyptian  deitv.  sister  and  wiCe  of 
Osiris  (q.  v.),  is  called  by  the  Eg>-'ptians  llei,  and  b  br 
them  said  lohave  been  bom  on  (he  4th  day  of  the  Epa- 
gnmenie,  or  five  <Uys  added  to  the  Kgyplian  year  uf 
860  .lays.  The  history  of  the  worship' of  Isis'ia  very 
obscuiB,  all  the  informaiion  we  possess  on  the  subject 
being  deriveil  liom  Greek  writeiH.  Tradition  said  that 
her  brother  Osiris  ha^'!ng  married  her,  ihey  toseibcr 
undertook  the  task  of  civilizing  men,  and  taoghi  thiiD 
agriculture;  their  marriage  ]>rodund  Honif^  Theiroth- 
er  brother,  Typbor,  being  at  eninic;'  with  thcm.SBceMj- 


3d  Ooce  in  turpruing  Oairis,  inurdeml  him,  and  depoe- 
iled  Che  body  in  »  box,  which  he  threw  into  the  >e* 
(Nile).  Isis,  while  wutdering  about  in  niDuiniiif;,  Beck- 
ing OnHsj  heanl  that  Oufu,  Iwfuni  hia  deparlure.  had 
been  eiuunoral  with  hvr  nster  Nephiliyii,  who  htui  hwt 
■  »ii,Dow  ■buideaed  by  the  mother  for  feu  of  Tvphnn. 
By  the  aid  of  some  dogs  laa  Hiccecaled  in  ttiKovering 
thit  inn,  Anubea  by  name;  she  at  once  adopt«l  him, 
■nl  hraught  him  up,  anil  lie  became  herTiuthrul  fuUow- 
a.  la  the  mean  time,  the  box  coutaining  Osirii  diified 
ia  [he  sea  towards  Byblm,  in  Pbcenicia,  aud  wai  ut«I> 
eH  by  a  bush,  which  sooa  grew  into  a  tree,  the  biii  re- 
Duining  inclosed  in  the  wood.  The  Itiug  of  ByblOB 
e*n»rt  ■  column  to  be  made  of  thia  tree  fur  his  palace. 
In>  hislcneil  thi.her  to  inveatigate  the  rumor,  ahd,  to 

noTR.  At  nightrjll  aht  put  one  of  the  children  placed 
onder  her  care  in  the  Are,  to  divMC  it  of  all  that  waa 
mortal,  while  she  hi^setf,  in  the  form  nf  a  swallow,  flew 
around  the  column  which  contjuued  O^ris.  The  queen, 
nring  her  child  in  Che  fire,  cried  out  Iniidly,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  immortaJiCy.  Tbe  (goddess  now  reveal- 
ed herself  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  and  at  one 
Uow  broke  down  the  column,  out  of  which  the  box  con- 
taining Osiris  feU.  This  she  carried  to  her  ami  Honu, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Butn!i,aii.l  he  hid  it  Ty- 
phoii,  however,  discovered  it,  recogni«ed  the  body,  and 
lore  it  into  14  pieces  (accordini;  to  others,  into  38  or  38 
pieces).  By  means  of  ma;^c,  Iss  succeeiled  in  gather- 
ing all  ttHse  piccea  with  the  exception  of  the  genitals, 
to  replarc  which  she  made  artiflcial  ones.  This  is  the 
reasou  why  the  Rgyptiana  eoneidered  the  Phallus  as  aa- 
cied.  The  boly  was  now  interred  at  Phils,  which  be- 
came the  principal  burial-place  of  thp  Egvptiana,  Osi- 
ris, however,  relumed  from  Hades  to  cduutte  his  son, 
and  lus  bore  him  ag]in  another  son,  Usrpocrates.  As, 
however,  ahe  allowed  Typhon,  who  had  been  captured 
by  HoriH,  and  whom  she  was  to  have  killed,  to  escape, 
HoTU)  look  tbe  crown  from  her,  and  in  ila  place  Hermes 
placed  bulla*  boms  on  her  head,  since  which  Isia  has  gtn- 
enlly  beeo  repreaentsd  under  the  form  of  a  woman  with 
the  honu  of  a  cow.  hns  was  originally  for  the  ligyp- 
lian  a  perannidcalion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  fecun- 
datdd  by  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile.  In  after  times, 
when,  umler  the  influence  of  foreign  notions,  Oiuris  came 
to  be  considered  aa  the  god  of  the  sun,  l^s  was  trans- 
Ibrmed  into  the  goddess  of  the  mnon,  and  cousequently 
aa  a  friendly  and  life-imparting  deity.  She  was  also 
considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  lower  worlil,  of  which 
abe  was  aaid  to  hold  the  keys,  and  to  he  the  ruler  and 
judge.  She  subsequently  eame  to  be  regardeil  as  the 
raler  of  tbe  sea.  the  law-giver  and  protector  of  marriage, 
Iba  BDppoit  of  Iho  sUte,  tbe  foundrew  of  religion  and 
the  mj'SMriea ;  and  ahe  Hndly  obtained  auch  importance 
that  she  vaa  oohsiclersd  by  the  philosophera  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  world,  the  divine  power  which 
ia  the  cauae  of  all  the  phenomenoa  of  nature,  and  the 
aouree  of  divine  and  human  life. 

inumenla  laia  ia  called  the  gnddtefr-mother. 
of  heaven,  sister  anrt  wife  of  (Jsiri^  and 
nurse  of  Horns,  the  mourner  of  her  brother,  the  eye  of 
tbe  nn,  and  regent  of  the  gnde.  In  her  InreMrial 
character  she  wears  upon  her  head  the  throne  which 
repreaent«d  her  name;  in  her  celestial,  the  disc  and 
hmB,  or  tall  plumes.  She  ia  often  seen  nursing  Horoa 
(<t  v.);  aomeiimfa  also  with  the  head  of  a  cow  (indi- 
cating her  iilentity  with  the  cow  Athor.  the  tnoiher  of 
tbe  auu),  having  a  hall  between  her  horns,  the  lotus  on 
tbe  top  of  her  head,  and  the  sisUum  in  her  band.  She 
mostly  wore  a  cloak  fastened  on  her  bosom  by  a  knot ; 
other  imagta  reprenent  her  with  a  apear,  or,  again,  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk  and  wings,  a  apear  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  anake  in  the  kft,  or  with  a  flowing  mantle 
and  apfeadiDg  a  saiL  Islt  was  worshipped  thronghout 
Egrpt,  and  eapeaally  at  Memphis,  llwre  was  an  Im- 
Bgc  of  her  at  Sals  with  the  insciiptian, "  I  am  the  all, 
IkaC  haa  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  cloak  has  no 


isrrES 

irtal  lifted  yet."  An  annual  festival  of  ten  days'  dO' 
victory  of  Itis  over  TypbuD 
n  this  occasion  a  solemn  fast 
'hich  sheaves  of  wheal 
were  carried  about  in  honor  of  tua,  etc  After  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  the  wumhip  of  Ins  waa  pnip^atcd 
throughout  alt  the  countries  inhalHted  by  the  Greeka; 
in  Greece  temples  were  erected  to  her  at  I'hiius,  Heg*- 
ra,  Tithorea,  and  Phocis.  The  worship  of  bis  was  also 
introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  SuUa  (aC  86), 
but  her  temples  were  ofien  closed  on  account  of  the  L- 
centiousness  of  her  piicstk  (Josephus  tells  a  story  about 
the  demolition  of  her  temple  at  Rome  b}-  order  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  an  intrigue  by  one  Munduato  se- 
cure the  gratiScation  of  his  passion  for  a  Roman  matron, 
AnI.  xviii,  B,  *).  Yet,  under  the  emperon,  it  found 
credit,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  Caracalla  were 
themselrea  among  her  prieala.  Writers  of  those  limes 
say  that  it  waa  in  their  day  atill  the  custom  of  the  Greeka 
and  Komana  to  carry  a  boat  in  solemn  proceaeian  in 
honor  of  laii  on  the  opening  of  spring  (March  Gth). 
Hence,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  &th  of  March  is  des- 
ignated as  /»&  natiffiyni,  Aa  umilar  procesHnns  were 
also  made  by  some  of  the  German  nations  in  honor  of 
tbeir  deities,  Tacitua  claims  that  tbey  also  woiabippcd 
Lbs:  yet  her  name  nowhere  appears  among  them,  neither 
ia  it  exactiv  known  what  godileea  he  thus  deugtiatad. 

"The  myth  of  Im,  aa  given  by  Plutarch  (fJe  liide), 
appeara  to  be  a  fuaion  of  Egyptian  and  Pbienician  tra- 
ditions, and  the  eeoterical  explanations  oRered  by  that 

ligilulity  of  her  name.     She  was  thought  to  mean  the 
cause  or  seat  of  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 

Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  lo.  Many 
monuments  have  been  found  of  this  goddesa,  and  a  tem- 
ple at  Pompeii,  and  a  hj-mn  in  her  honor  at  Antioch, 
The  npreaentations  of  ber  under  tbe  Roman  em{Hre  are 
the  paotheia  '        ■  ■      ■ 


The  fable  was  adopted  and  ineoiporated  in  the  mysti- 
ciam  of  tbe  Gnostics.  Accordingly,  among  other  repre- 
sentatiorui,  we  And  a  gem  containing  a  beetle,  with  lau 
on  the  opposite  side,  holding  two  children,  the  emblem 
of  maternal  fecundity.  See  Madonna.  On  another 
gem  Che  beetle  is  not  cut  on  the  atone,  but  Che  stone  is 
formed  inCo  the  shape  of  the  insect,  and  on  the  convex 
back  is  represented  Isis,  or  the  Egyptian  Cerea,  recBn- 
ing  beside  Che  Mile,  with  two  vases  of  Egyptian  com, 
the  emblem  of  vegetable  prolificness,  naturally  expreaaed 
by  the  emblem  of  the  aun's  raya  and  the  Nile :  (jtm  the 
head  iseoes  Che  locus,  and  in  one  hand  ia  held  a  nilome- 
ler,  or  perhaps  a  spade.  It  ia  the  exact  form  of  the 
aame  agricultural  inatnunent  as  used  ac  Chia  day  in  the 
East.     An  amulet  uf  Isis  was  held  in  great  sanctity. 


Id  the  i 


See  Herod,  ii,  c  59;  Ovirt,  Mtlam.  is,  776;  Bunseo, 
Ejopft  PIntr,  i,  418i  Wilkinson,  Miamrri  nad  CuH.  iii, 
276;  ir,  386;  Bircii,  GalL  AM.  p.  St ;  Keichel,  De  Irit 
apuil  Romamu  cultu  (Beriin,  1849);  Pierer,  L'nmrtal 
Ltxiton,  ix,  82 ;  Smith,  Din.  of  Clou.  Hg(hoL  a.  v. 


it,  for  he  helil  Ihit  it  was  etemal,  anil  in  hia  day 
■ii>tliem*tiz«d  rU  who  dared  to  dinent  from  bia  waer- 
tioQ.  The  lows,  hnwever,  really  avow  the  ume  belief, 
though  they  clothe  it  in  very  different  language.  They 
My  that  the  copy  of  the  Koran  delivered  hy  the  Al- 
mighty to  hi*  I^pbet  wai  only  a  tranKTiprion  of  the 
original,  and  that  the  reference  of  elemal  could  not 
thraefure  be  to  any  copy  poaeeoed  by  man.  But  their 
T^al  heieay  conaiata  in  their  declaration  that  the  Koran 
does  not  contain  that  matchloa  eloquence  which  Mo- 
hammedana  generally  claim  as  evidence  of  the  inapira- 
lioD  of  the  bo(^  See  Broughuo,  BiUiolA.  Uutar.  Sat. 
i,M7. 

Isliiin  DT  Ealwii  (Arab.),  the  proper  name  of  the  re- 
ligion known  aa  Uahunmedanian],  dengnatee  eompleU 
and  entire  iu1>miaaun  of  body  and  soul  to  (iod,  hia  will 
and  hii  service,  aa  well  a*  lo  all  those  aitidea  of  laith, 
commands,  and  ordinanees  revealed  to  and  ordained  by 
Mohammed  his  prophet.  IsUm,  the  Mohamtnedana  say, 
was  once  the  reli^^on  of  all  men :  bat  wicltednesa  and 
idolatry  came  into  the  world  either  alter  the  murder  of 
Abel,  or  at  the  time  which  resulted  in  the  Hood,  or  only 
after  Amm  Ibn-I>ihai,on3  of  the  lirU  and  greateat  Ara- 
bian idolaters.  Every  child,  they  believe,  is  bom  in  Is- 
lam, or  the  true  faith,  and  would  continue  faithful  to  the 
end  wen  it  not  influenced  liy  the  wickedneaa  of  its  par- 
eota,  "who  misguide  it  earlv,  and  lead  it  utray  to  Ha- 
gism  [>ee  I'AKRaKsj,  Judaism,  or  Christianity."    See 

MOH  ASI »  Kt)  AN  ISM. 

lolmnd  or  Ib1«  is  On  invariable  rendering  in  the 

Auth.Vera.of  the  Heb.  word  ^!<  (Sept.  v^oCpVulg.in- 
mbi),  which  nccun  in  the  following  seusea,  chiefly  in 
poetry ;  First,  ihat  of  dry  or  habitable  '  '  * 
tjon  lo  water  i  as.  "  1  will  make  the  riven  islaiida"  (isa. 
xlii,  15:  comp.  xliii,  19;  lii,2).  Especially  is  it  a  mar- 
itime region  or  sea-comf,  like  the  East-Indian  DiSi, 
which  means  both  shore  and  island.  In  Isa.  xx,  6,  the 
isle  of  Ashdod  means  the  country,  and  ism  rendered  in 
the  loargin,  particularly  as  this  was  a  aea-shore.  In 
laa.  xxiii,  2.  C,  "the  isle"  means  the  country  of  Tyre. 
and  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  7,  that  of  Chitdm  and  Elisha, 
both  being  maritime  regions.  (In  Job  Kxii,  30, ''^I'^X 
meana  the  non^guiltlesa.)  In  this  sense  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly restricted  lo  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
aametimes  in  the  fuller  expression  "islands  of  the  sea" 
(Iaa.xi,ll),or"iBleBortheUentiles"(Geii.  x,6i  comf. 
Zeph,  ii,  11),  and  sometimes  simply  aa  "  isles"  (Psa.  Ixxii, 
lOi  Ezek. xxt-i,  16,18;  xxvii.3,a6;  xxxii,G!  I>an.xi, 
IS) ;  an  exception  to  this,  however,  occurs  in  Ezek. 
jixvii,  15,  where  the  sborea  of  the  Powan  Gulf  are 
tended.  Secondly,  it  is  used  both  in  Hebrew  and  E 
liah,  according  to  its  geographical  meaning,  for  an  al- 
nmd  proper,  L  e.  a  country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in 
Jer.  xjvii,  4,  "the  iale  (margin)  of  Caphtor,"  which  is 
probably  that  of  Cyprus.  "  The  isles  of  the  sea"  (Knth. 
X,  1)  are  evidently  put  in  tqipmilion  lo  "  the  land"  or 
contiDHil.  Thirdly,  the  word  is  used  b}-  ihe  Hebrews 
to  deugnate  a!l  those  countries  divided  from  Palestine 
by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xiv,  23,  "  the  islea 
which  are  beyond  the  lea,"  which  were  hence  regarded 
aa  the  ninst  remote  regions  of  the  earth  (It  -  - 


ISMAEL 

Zalanda  of  tba  Bleaaed  wen,  according  lo  a 
very  old  Greek  myth,  certain  happy  islea  ailualed  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  Weatem  Oonm,  where  the  hrar- 
f  the  goda,  rescued  from  death,  dwelt  in  joy,  and 
Bed  everything  in  abundance  that  could  co 


10:  lix, 


:vi,  19, 


also  as  large  and  ni 
(See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spuri- 


"the  isles  afar  off"),  a 
(Iia.zl,l&;  Psa.xcvii, 
Irgium,i,iai'l42.)    In 

"  ami  the  i4ands  of  the  sea"  are  added 
prehend  those  rituate  beyond  the  ncciui.  It  is  observed 
by  Sir  I.  Newton  (on  Diaiirl,  p.  27G), "  By  the  earth  the 
Jews  miderstood  the  great  continent  of  all  Aria  and  Af- 
rica, lo  which  they  had  access  by  land ;  and  by  Ihe  isles 
of  the  sea  they  underatood  the  places  to  which  they 
auled  by  sea,  particularlv  all  Europe  (See  (iesenius, 
7tu.//e&p.3S.)—lCittoj' Smith.    Comp.Wuj>BE*BT. 


iBlabians  is  the  name  by  which  the  foDowen  of 
ihn  Agricola  (q.  v.)  are  designated,  in  distiiKtioD  frora 
I  other  Antinomians  (q.  v.).     The  name  is  derived 
from  their  master,  who  was  also  known  as  the  magiitfr 
•Miie  a  native  of  Eislcben,  also  the  birth- 
place of  Uitlwr,  with  whom  he  was  a  oonlemporary. 
liometimeB  the  Islebiana  tn  called  f-ommuicki  (q.  v.). 

Inllp,  Simon,  an  English  prelate,  Bouriahed  in  Ilia 
Hth  century.  But  little  is  known  of  bis  early  histo- 
ry. He  became  archbishop  in  1S49,  having  pRvitma- 
ly  been  canoii  of  St.  raul'i,  dean  of  the  Archea,  and  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  of  Ihe  king.  He  i*  spe- 
cially celebrated  as  the  founder  of  tlie  college  of  Can- 
terbury (now  a  part  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford).  "  H« 
built  it,"  says  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  a«ount  of  tsli{i, 
"  and  endowed  it  with  good  possesuons,  appruptialing 
unto  the  same  the  parsonagea  of  Psgham  and  Mayfield." 
Perhaps  more  noteworthy  still  is  bis  conduct  tuwanb 
WickUSe,  related  by  Is'eandcr  (CA.  Uitl.  v,  136-  6,  when 
the  name  is  by  mistake  spelled  lalep,  ami  so  even  in  the 
Knglish  tranjdation  bv  Turrey).  lalip,  says  Neander, 
raa  a  Arm  IHend  of  the  reformer,  and  in  13C8  showed 
his  predilections  for  Wicklitfe  by  appointing  him  over- 
seer over  the  CantertniTy  college,  characieriiuDg  him 
"  as  a  man  in  whose  circumqieciion,  Hdclily,  and  activ- 
ity he  had  the  utmoet  confidence,  and  to  whum  he  gava 
this  poet  on  account  of  his  honorable  deportment  and 
his  leamini;."  OfcnurBe,afierlalip'sdeathin  1366  (Apr. 
2C),  Wickliffe  wss  deprived  of  his  place  (comp.  Lewia, 
/.i/e  </  Widdif/.  1820,  p  9  sq.).  See  Hook,  tkckiia*- 
tical  Biogi'ofhy,  vi,  26B,     (J,  H,  W.) 

lamaohl'ab  (Heb.  riiiBai^DA',but  oidy  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Ywmachjia'liM,  XTfZ'OOy  mpporfed  by  Jr- 
hornh  I  Sept.  Xa/in^i'n),  one  of  the  Leviie*  charged  by 
Hezekiah  with  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  ofle^ 
ings  under  the  general  direction  of  the  high-prieat  and 
others  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  IB).     RC.  726. 

Is'maill,  a  Cnecized  form  of  the  name  Ishmail  {t^ 
v.),  found  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  {' laiiaiiK.')     The  son  of  Abraham  (Judith  ii,  S3). 

2.  ('la/iaqXoc.)  One  of  the  printa  who  relinquisbod 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Captivity  (1  Eadt.  ix,S£), 

lunael,  Ihe  elder  aon  of  Jaafer  Sadak,  the  sixth 
imaum,  in  a  direct  line,  fhim  Ali  Den-AU  Taleb  (who 
married  Mohammed's  daughter  Fatima,  and  fuundgd 
the  Alt  sect,  also  known  as  FotimUa,  and  more  genetaDj' 
as  the  ,SAh(»,  q.  v.),  was  lo  have  Ijeen  Ihe  seventh  imanin 
of  the  Sbiites,  but,  as  he  died  during  his  father's  lifetxme. 
Jaafer  appinnled  as  his  successor  his  younger  son  Kau- 
lim.     This  msny  of  the  Shiiles  opposed,  holding  that, 

only  a  descendant  of  the  direct  line  could  assume  the 
ref^nsibililies  of  Ibis  high  ofttce,  and  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction for  the  sons  of  Ismael,  who  alone,  of  the  dtscmd- 
ants  of  Jaafer,  were  entitled  to  be  imaums.  This  eon- 
tenlion  caused  a  schism  among  the  Shules  about  ihe  M 
century  of  the  H^ra  (8th  century  of  our  «»).  aod 
gave  rise  lo  a  new  seel,  under  the  name  uf  IsftlAEIi- 
ITES,  or  IsHAgUAXS.  The  AbbaasidB  (frienda  and 
followers  of  Abbas,  the  node  of  Mohammed),  whose  in- 
lerest  it  was  to  foster  all  divirions  between  the  pown^ 

selves,  sided  with  the  Ismaelites.  But  Ihe  I'ersiaMi 
among  whom  the  IsmaClitea  at  first  maiidy  prot^iend 
(generally  known  as  Talimis,  from  (nfisn,  "  learning,* 
because  they  aflerwsrds  held,  contrary  to  the  orthodtts 
Museulmans,  that  man  can  arrive  at  the  tnitb  of  any- 
thing ordy  by  continued  study),  soon  compreheodn]  (he 
derigna  of  the  Abbaasidc,and  tfai?  waned  aUka  aicainM 


tin  AUwnide  caUphs  uid  the  other  Unnnlnuiu.  Hi* 
noiurie*  were  sent  thtaugb  all  ihe  Unilorita  aeltled  bi 
tW  faUowEn  of  Muhammed,  at  Ibii  dma  loi 


alltmiM.     They  tlouiubed  in  the  9lh  and  10th  oeotu- 

luwd  ■  aecrel  band,  governed  by  lava  very  much  like  the 
(TBODaMwa,  admitting,  however,  some  very  dangeroua 
leuelis  and  advocating  the  exlirpaticin  of  their  enemiea 
bv  the  >w«d.  They  received  addilioiul  iliengtb  in 
the  llOi  century  of  our  era,  when  a  family  of  chieft, 
ihrqngh  the  meaoi  of  aapentition,  ealablitbed  an  inBu- 
eace  over  die  mindt  of  the  iBma^lioiis  that  enabled 
then  fiw  two  centuiiea  to  control  the  affaira  of  Peraia. 
The  fiiMof  theee  chiefa  wasHowun  Subah  (Hum  wboae 
Bametbelsma«lilea  of  this  period  are  often  called  liur- 
aim  or  Hinamii  —  a  title,  however,  having  no  connec- 
tioD  [as  haa  been  enoneouriy  auppoaed  by  aomej  with 
the  Engliah  word  anaasin,  which  ia  really  equivalent 
to  "  kaiiult-ttuatf  aee  Aa»A<Ai»s},  who,  after  many 
yean  of  penecution,  nicceeded  in  obtaining  a  Kmng- 
hold.  and,  there  fortifying  lilmaelf,  founded  upon  the  la- 
nuJrlitlc  nwdel  a  aecl  of  bis  awn.  lk«ide«  maintaiiiiug 
the  phaciplea  of  the  lamatlitea  ao  far  as  regarded  their 

trodneed  many  new  teneta  more  confomable  to  tbe 
upiniona  of  the  SUSIb,  or  philoH^hical  deiats,  than  to 
IhcH  of  orthodox  Uohammedana.  The  Koran,  he  ad- 
mitted, waa  a  holy  voluioe;  but  he  innsted  that  ila 
•tirit,  and  not  ila  literal  meaning,  was  to  bo  obaerved. 
He  rejected  tbe  oaual  modes  of  warahip,  ■■  true  devo- 
tion, he  said,  waa  aealed  in  tbe  aoul,  and  pieacribed 
Ibnm  might  diaturb,  though  tbey  could  never  aid,  that 
aeoet  and  fervent  adoration  which  it  niuM  always  offer 
to  iu  Creator  (Malcoltn,  from  a  Peraian  US.).  But 
Ihe  principal  tenet  which  Hunun  Subah  inculcated  waa 
a  complete  and  abeohite  devotion  to  himwlf  and  to  hia 
deMHKlanCB.  Hia  diidpleB  were  Inatructed  to  considet 
him  more  aa  their  apiritoal  than  their  worldly  leader. 
Tbe  meana  he  look  to  instil  thia  feeling  into  their  minda 
moH  have  been  powerful,  from  the  effect  which  waa 
produced.  "  When  an  envoy  from  Malik  Sbah  came  Ic 
Allahamont,  Huaaun  eommatided  one  of  his  subjecta  U 
•lab  himaelf,  and  another  to  cast  himself  headionK  fron: 
a  precipice.  Both  mandates  were  instantly  obeyed 
'da,'  aaid  he  to  the  aMonisbed  envoy,  'and  explain  to 
your  master  the  character  of  my  followera' "  (Haloolm, 
llin.  <(fPtnia,  i,  S99>.  One  leason  which  may  be  a»- 
'amcd  ht  this  control  of  Htusun  over  his  adberenta  is 
that  he  formed  them  inlo  a  secret  order,  and,  besidea, 
fnmised  tbon  advi 


ofhi  . 

have  produced  by  diuga.  "A  youth  who  waa  deemed 
worthy,  by  his  strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated 
into  the  Aaaatein  aerrice  was  invited  to  the  table  and 
convenation  of  the  grand  master,  or  grand  prior;  he 
waa  then  intoxicated  with  AariuA  (the  hemp-plant), 
and  carried  into  the  garden — a  true  Eastern  Paradise — 
where  tbe  music  of  the  harp  was  mingled  willi  the 
fngi  of  birda,  and  the  melodioua  tones  of  the  female 
nngen  harmonized  with  the  muimura  of  Ihe  brtwks. 
Everything  breathed  pleasure,  rapture,  and  aenwudi- 
tf.  and  this,  on  awaliening,  he  believed  to  be  Paradise ; 
everything  amund  him,  the  houria  in  particular,  oon- 
triboted  to  conflrm  his  delusion.  After  he  had  expe- 
neoctd  as  much  of  tht  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Piophtl  bad  ^aoDiised  to  the  blessed,  as  hia  strength 
would  adrait—afierquafflng  enervating  delight  from  the 
eyes  of  the  hooiia,  and  intoxicating  wine  l>om  glitter- 
ing gobleta,  he  sank  into  the  lethargy  produced  by  nar- 
(Mic  draughts,  on  awakening  frota  which,  after  a  few 
hum,  he  again  found  himself  by  tbe  side  of  bis  snpe- 
nar.  The  latter  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  oor- 
ponally  he  had  not  left  his  nde,  but  that  spiritually  bs 
l>in  been  r«9t  into  Paradise,  ana  had  there  enjoyed 
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a  foretaste  of  the  bliaa  which  awuts  tbe  failhlid,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  faith  and  Ihe 
obedieru^e  of  their  chiefs.  Thua  did  these  Infatuated 
youths  blindly  dedicate  themselves  aa  the  lods  of  mui^ 
der,  and  eagerly  seek  an  opportunity  to  aacrifice  their 
lives,  in  order  lo  l>ecoiDe  partaken  of  a  Paradiae  of  sen- 
anal  pleasure.  What  Mohammed  had  promised  in  tha 
Koran  to  tbe  Moslem,  but  which  to  many  might  ap- 
pear a  dream  and  mere  empty  prumiscs,  tbry  lisd  en- 
joyed in  reality ;  and  Ihe  joys  of  heaven  animated  Ibcm 
to  deeds  worthy  of  hell"  (Madden,  TarJ-it*  £mpirt,  U, 
ltl£,  based  on  Hammer'a  (StKk.  dtr  Auaumfu).  Mal- 
I  colm  thinka  thia  an  improbable  tale,  invented  by  Ihe 
orthodox  Mohanunedana,  who  hold  the  Asaaanna  in 
great  abhorrence,  because  "  Ihe  use  of  wine  was  strictly 
forbidden  them,  and  they  were  enjoined  the  most  tem- 
perate and  abatemiuua  habits,"  But  this  setma  to  u« 
only  an  additional  reason  why  we  ahonld  believe  it  to 
be  true  1  for  if  Hunun  used  the  haihith  to  intoxicate  his 
foUowen  when  thiir  nen-es  needed  strengthening  for 
ionie  atrociouB  deed,  we  could  not  expect  him  to  advocate 
the  free  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Nsy,  its  truth 
is  further  conflnned  by  the  revelations  which  the  fourth 

posture.  The  use  sIki  to  this  day  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Cairo  of  opium  irilh  henbane  showa  what  on  in- 
credible charm  tbry  exert  on  the  droway  indolence  of 
the  Turk  and  tbe  fiiry  imagination  of  the  Arab. 

Huaaun,  on  account  of  several  hill  forts  which  he 
bad  seiied,  "was  atyled  'Sheik  el-Jebel,'  an  Arabic 
title  which  ugnifles  'the  chief  of  the  mountains,'  and 
which  has  been  literally,  but  erroneously,  iranatated 
'the  old  nun  of  the  mouniain' "  (Malcolm,  i,  401).  The 
Ismaflites  in  bis  time  apread  extensively.  They  llour- 
iahed  not  only  in  Penia,  but  also  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
until  A.D.  I2&S,  when  their  atrocities  became  unbcan- 
ble,  and  a  general  massacre  againet  Ihcm  was  iniiign- 
rated,  A  command  waa  iaaued  by  the  reigning  prince, 
Mangu  Khan,  in  the  661styearoflbeHegira,"  to  exter- 
minate all  the  lama^litea,  and  not  to  apsre  ei'en  tbe  in- 
fant St  iu  mother's  breaat.  .  .  ,  Warriors  went  through 
tbe  provinces,  and  executed  the  fatal  acnunce  without 
mercy  or  appeaL     Wherever  Ibey  found  a  disciple  of 

kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off  hia  head.  The  whole  race 
of  Kia  BuBurgnmid,  in  whose  tlescoulanta  lbs  grand 
mastership  had  been  hereditary,  were  exterminated^ , . . 
Twelve  thousand  of  these  wretched  creatures  wera 
slaoghlered  without  distinction  of  age.  .  .  .  The  'de- 
voted to  murder'  were  not  now  the  victima  of  the  or- 
der's vengeance,  but  that  of  outraged  humanity.  The 
Bwoid  waa  against  Ihe  digger  [the  weapon  the  Assaa- 
sina  most  generally  used  to  murder  their  opponents], 
tbe  executioner  destroyed  the  murderer.  The  seed 
sowed  for  two  centuries  was  now  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
and  the  Add  ploughed  by  the  Aasaaein'a  dagger  wa* 
reaped  by  the  award  ofthe  mogul.  The  crime  had  been 
terrible,  but  no  less  terrible  was  Ihe  punisbtnent"  ( Mad- 
den, ii,  187;  comp.Milman's  Gibbon  [Harper's  edition], 
Drdme  md  fall  o/t/it  Boman  fmpirf,  vi,  216).  But, 
these  persecutions,  tbey  etill  atruggled 


any  yea 


■nday  ' 


if  the 


Ismsi'liteB  still  exist  both  in  Perna  i 
ly  as  one  of  the  many  sects  and  hiresies  of  l>lamism 
[see  Hokamhkdahish],  without  any  claims  io  power, 
without  the  means  of  retaitiing  their  former  importance, 
of  which  tbey  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance. The  policy  of  the  secret  atate-aubvening  doc- 
trine which  animat«d  the  followers  of  Hussun,  and  Ihe 
murderous  lactica  ofthe  Aaaassin^  are  equally  foreign 
to  them.  Their  writings  are  a  shapeless  mixture  of  Is- 
maSlitic  and  Christian  traditions,  glossed  over  wilh  Ihe 
ravings  of  a  mystical  Iheologj'.  Their  place*  of  abode 
are,  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  those  of  their  farefalbeta, 
in  tbe  mountains  of  Irak,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  the  ami- 
Lebanon"  (Madden,  ii,  190, 191).  At  present  many  stn- 
denlB  of  Eaaiem  history  incline  to  the  oitinion  that 
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'*the  Dnwea'*  (fl-^Oi  senermlly  nippoBbl  to  be  the  d^ 
■cendanu  ot  (lie  Hivitea,  to  whom  they  beat  aoax  chu- 
BCIeiutic  reHuulilancea  (comp.  CbMseaud  [>  native  of 
Syria,  and  ■  very  able  BchoUr],  iHva  of  lie  L^ianon, 
p.  381  Bq.),"musL  be  looked  upon  u  the  on!y  true  rep- 
reKnUIives  in  Syria  of  the  bnuilian  aecc  ot  tbe  fiil- 
lowen  of  Ali,  from  ohnm  the  ABsaannB  are  derived' 

the  A  Mfirtwu  with  the  AuBHtna,  especia]]  v  Hr.Walpidc 
{Traeda  ia  Ikefarlhrr  Eu$t  n  1850-6!  [London,  2  vola 
8vu}  :  compare  also  hia  TraetU  w  Ike  Eail,  iii,  S  aq.). 
Even  in  India  the  lanaaSlitca  are  beliereil  u>  have  fol- 
lowera,  and  aa  such  "  tlie  Buralu,  an  Indiulrious  race  of 
meii,  whose  puraiiita  are  conimerdal,  and  wbo  are  veil 
known  in  the  Britiah  settlecoenta  of  India,  vho  (till 
maintain  that  pan  of  tbe  creed  of  Hmnun  Sutiah  which 
anjoin<i  a  complete  devotion  to  Che  mandate  of  Che  hi^b- 
priest"  (Malcolm,  i,  *07,  408),  are  mentioned.  See,  be- 
aide*  the  wurka  alieadv  cilcd,  J.  F.  Rousseau,  Mimoirt 
tnrltt  /tnadiiet  la  yoialHt,  with  natah J  DeSmcy; 
Ibc  Kcv.  Samuel  Lyde,  The  A  ntirtth  and  iiAnalrrA,  n 
Vuil  lo  IIk  terrtt  SecU  o/XortMen  Suria  (Lond.  18M, 
evo) ;  A  lialic  Raaircien,  xi  43  sq.  See  aLio  HOUAX- 
IKUAMS;  SHii-rea.    (J.  H  W.) 

lunaiSI  Haji,  ■  Mussulman  reTonner,  waa  bom  oo 
the  !8thofShawal,I196oftheHegira  (Sept.  11, 1781), 
in  the  village  of  Pholah,  district  of  Delhi.  His  family 
had  fumiahed  quite  a  number  at  dislinguished  theolo- 
gians, and  Iiniii^l  b^an  early  lo  preach  and  wi ' 
a^ainat  the  auperatitioua  practicea  which  had  been 
troduced  int«  the  Mohammedan  worship  in  Hindunlan. 
In  1819  he  became  connected  with  Ahmeil  Sliah.  a  Klo- 
himmedan  of  a  family  of  Syedsof  B«reilly,lnUp|>er  In- 
dia, who  waa  at  this  time  attracting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tattimi  at  Delhi  by  superior  aanctity,  and  by  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  corrupt  forma  of  wonhtp  then  prevalent. 
In  ISSi,  he  anil  another  Mussulman  of  some  leamini;  set 
out  with  Ahmed  Shah  on  a  visit  to  Arabia  and  Turhey. 
In  all  tbe  great  ciliea  large  congiegaliinui  gathered  about 
these  new  reformers,  who  sought  to  enforce  attention  lo 
tbe  precepts  of  the  Koran  independent  of  the  opinions 
of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Moslem  Church.  After 
travelling  about  for  more  than  four  years  they  returned 
to  Delhi,  determined  to  esCnblish  a  theocratic  form  of 
government  in  India,  and  to  restore  lalamlsm  to  ica 
ori^nal  umplicitj.  The  icformen  inaugurated  a  gen- 
eral war  against  the  Di.believing,  and  laying  particu- 
lar atiesa  on  the  doctrine  uf  the  unity  of  God,  tbey  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  considerable  power  by  the  great 
number  of  their  adherents.  The  ^kha  (ij.  v.)  Iiecame 
(hfir  chief  opponents,  and  with  them  a  protracted  atmg- 
glc  ensued.  Driven  from  Delhi  by  the  civil  authorities, 
they  retired  In  1S27  lo  Punjtitr  (situated  in  the  Eusof- 
lal  bills,  between  Peshawur  and  the  Indus),  where  they 
found  an  ally  in  Omar,  khan  Afghan  of  PunjlAr.  At 
6m  these  united  forces  were  successful  in  their  wars 
against  the  Sikhs,  but  the  Afghans  toon  grew  weary  of 
these  conquests  fnr  Miaiige  allies,  ami  Ahmed  and  Is- 
mai'l  being  left  alone,  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Indus,  and  there,  amid  nigged  mounuins,  continued  for 
a  time  the  desultory  warfare.  Eariy  in  May,  1881,  how- 
ever, they  were  surprised  at  a  place  called  Balakot,  in 
the  moimtaina  of  Pahkli,  and  slain. 

The  fuUuwen  of  Ahmed  and  IsmaSl  are  caUed  Thari- 
cali  -l/oionunodyof,  and  liear  some  lesembtance  in  their 
doctrines  to  the  ^unnttu  (q.  v.).  Isniai^l  composed  finr 
the  benefit  of  the  seel,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Ahmed, 
the  Tatria  ut-fnas,  nr  "  Baus  of  the  Faith,"  in  the 
Urdu,  or  vernacular  language  of  Upper  India,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Calcutta.  "It  isdivtdalinlu  two  portions,  of 
which  the  first  only  is  understood  lo  be  the  work  nf  Is- 
mail, the  second  part  (the  iSira(.1iimw<at.i'm,  published 
in  Peinan  at  Calcutta,  and  tnuulated  in  the  Journal  of 
Ms  Aiiidie  Socirig  o/Brngal)  being  inferior,  and  the 
production  of  another  person.  In  the  preface  Ismaill 
deprecattti  the  opinion  'that  the  wise  and  learned  alone 
can  comprehend  God's  Word.     Cod  himself  hail  asid  a 
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ptopheC  bad  been  raised  np  among  the  rude  and  igoo ' 
rant  for  Ibeir  instruction,  and  that  he,  the  Lord,  had 
rendcnd  obedience  ea^.  There  wen  two  Ihinga  essen- 
tial: a  lielief  in  llie  unity  of  God,  which  was  lo  koow 
no  other,  and  a  Itnowledge  of  the  Prophet,  which  was 
obedietHM  lo  the  law.     Many  held  the  uyiiigi  of  the 

to  be  attended  to,  although  the  urilings  of  tbe  pims 
which  agreed  w'  '    '     "    '  ... 


'l-hef 


nilyoft^oil. 


and  in  it  tbe  writer  deprecates  tlte  supfdicalioa  of 
angels,  etc,  as  iin[dous.  He  declares  the 
Ibi  such  worship  lo  be  futile,  and  to  show  j 
ranee  of  Gnrs  Word.  'The  ancient  idolaters  had  Uke- 
wise  said  that  they  merely  venerated  powers  and  divin- 
ities, and  did  not  regard  them  as  the  equal  of  the  Al- 
mighty; but  God  himself  had  answered  these  heaiheiK 
Likewise  the  Christians  had  been  admonished  for  giv- 
ing Uj  dead  monks  and  friars  the  bmiur  due  to  tbe  Lonl. 
GmI  is  aksie,  and  companion  bt 
and  adoration  are  due  to  him,  ar 

puritiona,  as  that  Mohammed  says  God  is  one,  and  man 
learns  from  his  parents  that  he  was  bom ;  be  bdieres 
his  Diotber,  and  yet  he  distrusts  the  apostle ;  or  that  aa 
evil-doer  who  has  faith  ia  a  better  man  than  the  most 
pious  idolater"  (Cunningham,  IliiloTy  of  tke  SikU,  p. 
190,  fool-note  t).  The  work  waa  tiandaled  in  the  Jaar- 
nal  of  the  Royal  A  tiaHc  Sodtts  of  Gnat  Britaia  (IS&l), 
iiii,8I7-S67.  SeeGarcindeTatsy,  tfuf.cfcJiiIsrf.Ua- 
'/oufrimr,  i,  251 ;  Hoefet,  .Vour.  Biogr.  GiminJt,  xxri,8l. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

IsmaiSl  b«D-ZIIis«,  Ha-Cohe:<.  one  of  the  idbk 
celebrated  Jewish  Rabbis  and  tbeologiana,  was  bom 
about  A.D.  60  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  when  yet  a  chiU 
waa  carried  as  a  captive  to  Rome  oo  tbe  destruction  el 
Jerusalem.  While  he  was  oooflned  in  pciaon  in  the 
Elemal  City,  tbe  Rabbis  Joshua,  Anariah.  and  Gamaliel 
II  had  ccHne  to  Rome  to  imjdaie  meicy  and  panka  Dv 
the  captive  Jews  of  the  Cheu  reigning  emperor  Dinck^- 
tian  (about  A.D.  83),  anil  by  accident  pasnng  tbe  pris- 
on door  of  this  young  boy.  Rabbi  Joshua  exclaimed  at 
his  door, "  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil,  and  Israel  to  tbe 
robbers  T  (Isa.  xlii,  24)  lo  which  IsmaSl  beo-Oisa  gave 
this  manly  reply.  "The  Lord,  against  whom  we  have 
sinnett,  and  would  not  walk  in  his  waya,  nn-  be  obediHii 
unto  his  law"  (ibid.).  This  remark^e  reply  firm  the 
mouth  of  Ismatl  so  interested  the  celebrated  RabUa 
in  his  behalf  that  tbey  voweil  to  aecore  his  libeialioa 
before  they  should  quit  tbe  city.  Ism 
when  liberated,  placed  himself  under  tl 
of  Rabbi  Joshua,  and  also  studied  under  tbe  eekbtatsi 
Simon  ben-Jochai.  At  a  later  period  we  find  ImafI 
ben-Elisa  in  Southern  Judiea,  not  far  from  the  Idiuman 
boundaries,  at  Kcphsr-.\xis  (l^TSf^tS),  oocupied  in 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  grape.  But  while  thus 
employed  be  was  also  engaged  in  the  nrUe  HKiri  of 
maintaining  young  Jewish  maidens,  who,  by  the  deaola- 
tions  of  the  war,  had  been  impoverished,  and  wete  nf. 
fering  terribly  ftnm  destitution.  Ismai^l  ben-Elisa  b 
supposed  to  have  BuSbed  martyrdom  during  the  pcne- 
cuttons  BO  frequent  at  that  period  {about  A.D.  ITI^ 
His  especial  service  to  Judaism  was  the  system  nf  iiit«<^ 
prctation  which  he  inaugurated  in  opposition  Ui  the 
system  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  The  latter  bekl  thai  "every 
repetition,  figure,  parallelism,  synonyme,  wml,  lelter, 
'  :le,  pleonasm,  nay,  the  very  sbspe,  and  ereiy  oc> 
nt  of  a  letter  or  title,  had  a  recnndiie  meaninK  in 
the  Scripture,  'Just  as  every  fibre  of  a  fly's  wing  or  an 
'b  foot  has  its  peculiar  significance.'  Hence  be  maitH 
led  that  tbe  particles  PK,  BJ,  ^X  and  p^  as  wdl 
he  conatJucLion  of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infinitive, 
:  Mli^^sn  ^isn,  3^9n  3Sn,  have  a  dt^nutie 
significance,  and  he  therefore  deduced  poinla  of  law 
from  them.  Philo  was  of  tbe  aame  opinion  (con>)i.  m- 
^wC  ii'^wc,  ori  Tipirruf  avofia  aiiiv  THimr,  vwi  tUc 
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n><>  wfayfiaroXirfiir  it/ivdqroii  i>B(MC,  De  prqfiigu,  ti. 
Hang*}-,  p.  HiS),  uii!  he  even  deiluced  (rum  them  eth- 
ifal  viil  philoHpbical  nuxiniH;  and  thia  wu  aliia  the 
opinion  of  the  Ureek  uaiuiUior  of  E(de«Mt««  in  the 
SqKnAgint,  u  amy  be  Men  from  hit  uixieCy  lo  ittdicUe 
the  Hebrew  puticle  TN  by  the  GTe«k  aiv,  which  hu 
Kflij  perplexed  tb«  ooomwnuton  who,  being  unic- 
qnaintRl  with  thii  fact,  have  been  unable  to  aocoiint  for 
ihi*  baibarism  and  violmion  of  (psmuiMicil  propriety" 
(cvoip.  Girwbarg,  Commnl,  rm  EccUiiatlrt,  p.  496).  Un 
Ibf  other  hand,  Rabbi  InnaCl  ben-Elin  held  that  the 
Scripture*  (of  courae  only  the  O.  TOi  being;  a  eompaai- 
tinn  intendeil  for  human  eyeii  and  cninprehenBiDn,  "uwd 
enprr— iooa  in  iheir  common  acwptaiion,  aud  that  many 
nT  the  repetitioiu  and  panllelians  are  simply  daigned 
to  roida'  the  Xjie  more  ifaMorical  and  powerful,  and 
cannot,  tberefnre,  withnut  violation  of  the  lawg  oftin- 
eoage,  be  adduced  in  nipport  of  legal  deductiona."  In 
aDcmdance  with  this  iheory,  he  eatabliihed  thirteen  ex- 
rcPtical  rake,  which  are  called  TIIC  n-i09  C^O 
bxyiaa^  ^3"">,  Tke  IkirUm  Rnlri  of  R.  Iimail,  by 
which  alone,  as  he  mainlainefl,  the  Scripturea  are  lo  be 
inlerpnted  (CnS  PSmj  n^irflC),  Comp.the  very 
valoable  work  of  Dr.  E.  U.  Pinner.  Taimud  Babli  (trac 
I'll  Serackalk)  mil  drulKirr  Urbmrlzuiig,  elc.  (Berlin. 
IMS.  foL),  i,  17-SO,  where  bmai^ra  rulea  art  git-en  with 
lenfrthr  annoutions.  See  also  the  trtide  Midiubii. 
Raiibi  lama^l  ii  also  the  reputed  author  nf  a  number 
of  other  workb  Tbe  mom  important  of  theae  ate,  an 
aUefcnrical  cnmmentary  on  Exod.  xii-xxiii,  !0,  called 
Hrja'a,  treating  of  the  cereroonies  pieaeribcd  liy  the 
Toiah.  Numerotu  oditiona  oT  it  hare  been  ptintal; 
the  flnt  at  Cnnttantinoplc.  l&IG,  folio;  the  laat,  to  our 
knowledge,  at  Wilna.  ISM,  folio.  It  has  been  angment- 
h1  by  notea  from  aeverol  other  Jewish  writers,  and  was 
tnnalaicd  into  Latin  by  Ugolino  (TkttaKrvi  Aotiqmta- 
Inn,  vol  xiv) :— nfta^  ^^0  (or  'rj'isn  D),  a  wnrk 
on  iBTMic  iheology,  of  which  extn»cta  haTe  been  pub- 
luihed  in  yo^  Ml^  (Tanlce,  1601, 4to;  CiKow,  1G48, 
4ln),and  in  other  worha.  It  waa  (Hinted  aepantcly  un- 
iIct  the  title  nis'P  "E^B  til^7  O'enlce,  1877,  8vo; 
Znlkiew,183S,8ni).  It  waa  alan  inserted  in  parta  in  the 
rdition  of  the  Zohar.  lama^l  aim  wrote  a  cabaliatic, 
sUegorical  treadae  on  the  natore  and  attributes  of  God. 
under  tbe  title  HUip  ^\ri\  also  called  mi;En  O. 
A  part  oT  it  waa  published  in  the  ^M'n  C  of  FJeaiar 
InnJehudah  of  WoTiM  (Amaterd.  1701,  4lo.  and  ofUn). 
Another  amaU  cabaliatic  treatise  on  the  abape  and  mys- 
tic Taloe  of  letter*,  under  the  title  of  n:>%rin  9,  was 
poUiahed  with  a  king  comnentarv  (Kont,'l774.  4lo>, 
etc  SeePUTSt,SiU.JwfaH;ii,  ii,T6Bq.!  fUmi.Dmo». 
Ulrica  diyfi  A  alori  tibrri ;  Zona,  Die  {lortmKnullickni 
l''<iYr^.^./nfaa(Berlin,18BS),  p.47*q.;  Grtttx.  Ce- 
rUrlUr  irr  Jiidnt,  \v,  68  *q. ;  Steinachnndrr,  Calalatjiu 
libr.  Ilfbr.  n  BOIioii.  Bodlnmn,  coL  IIGO,  elc;  Bnt- 
ClutmBga  (Saegedin,  1868},  i,  122  aq. 
lamkilllte*.  Sec  laH.tki. 
Inaal'ab  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).  See  Ishmamii,  I. 
U'pKh(Heb.l'Hi^V,nf!^7,prnb.£aU,'  Septuag. 
'Bifiiy  T.  r.  'Iw^),  one  oT  the  "  sons'  of  Reriah,  a  chief 
BrrjamitE  (originally  ftnm  (he  neighborhood  of  Aija- 
i»i)Radentat  Jetusikm<IChTon.viii,l6).   RC.ante 

U'r»ai  [not  Itr-rT]  (Heb.  rimif/-,  ix^to?:  3epl- 
•nd  K.T.'lapniil),  the  name  of  the  founder  of' the  Jew- 
uh  nation,  and  of  (he  nation  itself,  apecially  of  the  king- 
dina  ciimpriiing  the  ten  northern  tribea  after  Ihe  achinn. 

The  Dame  waa  originally  confened  bi-  the  angeKle- 
^ah  upon  Jacob  aflcr  the  memorable  prat'er-struggle 
n  Pnuel  (<kn.*xxii,^);  and  the  reaaon  there  aasign- 
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10 ;  Hos.  xii,  ¥).  The  etymcriogy  la  Ihererore  clearly 
from  the  tool  rni^.  with  the  frequent  adjunct  ^K,  GixL 
The  verb  ilMlf  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the  above 
pas8age^  where  it  evidently  meana  to  tfriet  or  emilend 
as  in  battle ;  but  derivatives  are  found,  e.  g.  ri^l^p,  a 
pTvieai,  and  hence  applied  to  Abraham's  wife  in  ex- 
change (or  her  former  name  Sarai.  The  signification 
thi»  q^iears  to  be  that  of  a  "auccesBful  rrtillrr  Kith 
God"  a  sense  with  which  all  the  lexicographers  sub- 
alanlially  coincide;  e.g.  Geaeniua  (//<&/.»■.  s.  v.,  and 
Thftaiir.f.\9M),piig<iatOT,\.t.man  Dei;  Winer  (//r& 
/.«.  p.  lOM),  fmyiiror,  i.  <t.  pugnalor  Dti;  FUrsl  {uA. 
Worltrb.  a.  v.),  Cull-BrhfTnchrT. 

1.  Jacob,  whoae  hjsirir}'  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  Although,  as  applied  to  Jacob  personally,  Israel 
is  an  honorable  or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  common 
prose  name  <if  his  dcscendoncs.  while,  on  the  contnir;', 
the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only  in  poetry.  In  Iho 
latter  diviuon  of  laaiah  (after  the  39th  chapter),  many 
inatances  occur  of  the  two  names  used  nde  by  liile,  lo 
subserve  the  paialleUam  of  Helirew  poetry,  as  in  ch.  xl, 
27;  xU,8, 14,20,21;  xUi,24:  xliii, 1, 22, 28, etc. ;  so,in- 
deed,  in  xiv,  1.  The  modem  Jew^  at  least  in  (he  East, 
are  fond  of  being  named  la^ilH  in  prefeienoe  to  YixkiM, 
as  more  honorable^    See  JaGub. 

2.  The  IsHAELiTES,  i  e.  Ibe  whole  people  of  Israel, 
the  twelve  tribea;  often  called  the  chOdm  of  Itnul 
(Josh.  iii,]7;  vii,S5;  Judg.  viii,  S7 ;  Jer.  iii,2l)i  and 
fAeioKMD/'/(mri(Exod.xvi,81i  xl.SA);  malson/c 
nief  (lSam.ix,9)!  and /uwf  o/ /anu/,  L  e.  Palestine  (I 
Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kinga  vi,  2S).  Sometinres  the  whcAe 
people  is  represented  as  one  pemn :  "  Israel  is  my  son'' 
(Exod.iv,2-Jj  Numb.  XX.  14;  Isa.xli.Si  xlii,34;  xliii, 
1,13;  xliv.1,3).  /fmr/ is  anmeiimea  put  emphatically 
for  Ike  irut  laraeUtes,  the  faithful,  those  distinguished 
for  piety  and  virtue,  andworthv  of  the  name  (I^.  Ixxii^ 
I;  Isa.xlv,17;  xlix, S ;  John  i, 47 ;  Rom.ix,6;  ii,2e). 
Itrariila  was  the  usual  name  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from 
their  leaving  Egypt  until  after  the  dealh  of  SauL  But 
in  conaequence  of  the  dissensiona  between  the  ten  tribes 
and  Judah  from  the  death  of  Saul  onward,  these  ten 
tribes,  among  whom  Ephraim  took  the  lead,  arrogated 
to  themaelves  this  bnnoralde  name  of  the  whole  nation 
(2  Sam.  ii,  9, 10,17,28;  iii,10,17;  xix,40-4S;  1  Kings 
xii,  1);  and  on  their  separation,  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, into  an  independent  kingdom,  foDiu1e<l  by  Jer^^ 
boam.  Ibis  name  was  adopted  for  the  kingilom,  ao  that 
thencefiirlh  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  were  called  Jv^t 

Judah  and  Bcnjsmii;,  were  called  in^  ofJudak,  So 
in  the  prophets  of  that  period  Judak  and  Iiraii  are  put 
in  opposition  (Hoa.  iv,IG;  v,S,Ci  vi,10;  vii,li  riii,!, 
9,6,8;  ix,l,7;  Amosi,!;  ii,S;  iu,l4i  Uici,5;  iaa-v, 
7).  Yet  the  kingdom  ofJudahcoutd  still  be  reckoned  aa 
a  part  o{ltrarl,n  ui  Isa.  viii,  14.  tbe  two  kingdoms  are 
called  rA' fin>Aoii*Mo/'/<rar/,-  and  henc^  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  uf  Iwael  at  Samaria,  the  name 
tiriitl  began  again  lo  be  ap[died  to  ttw  whole  eur\'iving 
people.    See  Hkhiiilw:  liiciKUTK,  etc. 

use,  excluding  Jud 
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rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  1)  and  agaimic  his 
grandson  (1  Kings  xii,  16).  Thencef,.nh  it  ««  a- 
sumtri  and  accepred  as  the  name  of  tbe  mirihern  king- 
dom, ill  which  the  tribea  of  Jndah,  Benjamin,  Uvi, 
Dan,  ami  Siineon  hail  no  share.     See  Isiukl,  Kiko- 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  relumed  ex- 
iles, although  they  were  mainly  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah, reeumed  the  tiame  Israel  as  the  deaigiuttion  of  thdr 
nation,  but  as  individuals  Ihey  are  almost  always  de- 
Bcribeil  aa  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  Insiances 
occur  ill  tlie  books  orChtoniclrs  of  the  appliottion  of 
Ihe  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.  g.  2  Chron.  xi,  3 ;  xii,  6), 
anil  ill  Esther  of  the  name  Jews  In  ihe  whole  people. 
The  name  Israel  is  also  used  lo  denote  laymra  as  di*- 
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linguiahtd  tHim  pricBts,  LeriUs,  mil  other  miniMeni 
(Em  vi,  t<i:  bi,  I ;  x,ib;  Neh.  xi,  3.  eM.)^-Sinith. 
Th«  twelve  tribe*  of  Inmel  ever  Ibimed  Ibe  ideal  repn- 
■enution  of  the  hIw1«  stuck  (1  KinKsxTiii,60,Sl;  Kin 
vi.17;  Jer.  xxxi.  l.Mc-)'  Hence  lieu  in  the  New  TeM. 
"  lane) "  in  applied  (m  In  No,  S  above)  to  the  true 
people  nf  God,  whether  </(  Jewiah  or  (ientile  origin 
(K»m.  i.t,  6;  Gal.  ri,  16,  tic),  being,  in  fact,  conipre- 
heiiaive  of  the  entire  Church  at  the  redeemetl.  See 
Juiva. 

ISRAEL,  KiNODOK  OP.  The  name  Isrorl  (q.  v.), 
which  at  Brat  hid  been  the  national  deaignalion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  ouUectively  (Exod.  iii,  16,  etc.),  was,  on  the 
division  of  the  monarchy,  applied  to  the  nurthem  king- 
dom (a  uaage,  however,  not  atiiclly  obeerveil,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xii,  6).  in  conlrailiatinction  u>  the  other  portion, 
which  was  termed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  Umita- 
lion  of  the  name  Israel  to  certain  tribes,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  that  of  Ephraim,  which,  accordingly,  in  aomt 
or  the  prophetical  writing!,  as  e.  g.  Isi.  xvii,  13;  Hos.ix'; 
IT,  gives  its  own  name  to  the  nanhem  kingdom,  ia  dis' 
leraible  even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  commeuc 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  aJffordg  evidence  of  the 
ence  of  some  of  the  causes  which  eveutoally  led 
achism  of  the  nation.  It  indicated  the  existent 
rivalry,  which  needed  only  time  and  favorable  ci 
stance)  to  ripen  into  the  revolt  witnessed  after  the  death 
of  S  ilomon. 

L  Ciiatrt  o/lhr.  Dii!iti(m.—The  prophet  Abijah, 
hid  been  commissioned  to  announce  to  Jeroboam,  the 
Ephraimite,  Ibe  transference  to  him  of  the  greater  pari 
nf  the  kingdom  of  Sulomot),  declared  it  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  panicu- 
lirly  of  the  idolatn-  ao  la^:ely  promoted  by  Solomon  ( 1 
Kings  xi,  81-35).  But  while  this  revolt  from  the  house 
of  David  is  to  be  thus  viewed  in  its  directly  jienal  chai- 
■cler,  or  as  a  divine  lelribution,  this  does  not  preclude 
an  inquiry  into  thoae  sacred  causes,  political  and  niher- 
wise,  to  which  thia  very  important  revolution  in  tsrael- 
tlish  history  is  clearly  referable.  Such  an  inquin-,  in- 
deed, will  make  it  cviilent  how  human  passions  and  jeal- 
ousies were  made  subservient  to  the  divine  purpose. 

Prophcc}'  had  early  assigned  a  pre-eminent  place  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob— Judah  and  Joseph — as  the 
foundera  of  tribes.  In  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
hta  sons  by  the  dying  patriarch,  Joseph  had  the  birtb« 
right  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  promised  in  hU  son 
Ephraim  a  numerous  progeny;  while  to  Judah  promise 
was  made,  among  other  blessings,  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  his  brethren— "  thy  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee"  (Gen.  xlviii,  1 9,  !2 ;  xlix,  8, 3G  i  comp. 
1  Chrrni.  V,  1, 2),  These  blessings  were  repealed  and  en- 
larged in  the  blessing  of  Moaes  (Deul.  xxxiii,  7. 17). 
The  pre-eminence  thus  prophetically  assigned  to  these 
two  tribes  received  a  partial  verification  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  exodiiB  their  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  and  far 
in  excess  of  chose  of  the  other  tribes;  and  further,  aa  be- 
came their  portion,  they  were  the  flrat  who  obtiuned 
their  territories,  which  were  also  asagned  them  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to 
the  various  other  circumaunces  which  contributed  to 
the  gruwth  and  aggrandiiement  of  these  two  tribes,  and 

quire  above  the  rest,  naturally  led  la  their  becoming 
heads  of  panics,  and, aa  auch,  the  olijects  of  mutual  rivsl- 
ty  and  contention.  The  Ephraimiles,  indeed,  from  the 
very  Hrst,  gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  an  exceedingly 
haughty  temper,  and  preferred  moat  arrogant  claims 
over  the  other  tribes  as  regards  questions  uf  peace  and 
war.  This  may  be  seen  in  their  rcpreaenlalion  to  tiideon 
of  thetribeofManasseh  (Judg.  viii,  1),  and  in  their  con- 
duct l«wiiids  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii,  1).  Now  if  this  over- 
bearing people  resented  in  the  case  nf  tribes  so  incon- 
siderable US  that  of  Manasseh  what  they  regarded  as  a 
slight,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  they  must  have  eyed 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  more 
■apecially  their  riraL     Hence  it  was,  that  while  on  the 
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Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  Epbratmitts,  with 
the  other  norlhem  tribes  with  whom  they  were  amsd- 
ateil,  ulently  acquiescefl,  they  refused  lor  seven  jrm  U- 
submit  to  his  successor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (t  Sam.ii, 
9-11),  and  even  after  their  striimission  they  showed  > 
dispoailioR  onaJiy  favorable  opportunity  to  raise  the  crv 
uf  revolt:  "To  yauilenta,0  leraer<'2  Sam.xx,  1).  ft 
was  this  early,  long-continued,  and  deep-moted  feding. 
strengthened  and  embittered  by  the  schism,  thou^  not 
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ihall  depart,  and  the  advet- 
»  of  Judah  shall  be  cut  nIT;  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim"  (Iia.  xi,  13). 
Indeed,  for  more  than  100  years,  from  the  time  ihsl 
Joshua  was  the  leader  of  tbe  Israelitish  hosta,  Ephraim, 
with  the  dependent  tribes  of  Uanasneh  and  Benjsmio, 
may  be  said  to  have  exercised  undisputed  pre-emincDM 
tilt'the  acceasion  of  David.  Accordingly  it  is  not  aor- 
priuiig  that  such  a  people  would  not  readily  sohmiL 
to  an  arrangement  which,  though  declared  to  be  of  di- 
vine appointment,  should  place  them  in  ■  sobordinsie 
condition,  as  when  God  "refused  the  tabemade  of  Jo- 
seph, and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephnim.  but  cboae  tbe 
tribe  of  Judah,  even  the  Mount  Zion  which  be  loved' 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  67, 68).    See  Ephbaui. 

There  were  thus,  indeed,  two  powerful  elements  lend- 
ing to  break  up  the  national  unity.  In  addition  to  tke 
long-contmued  and  growing  jealooay  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Ephraimitcs  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  another  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  tbe  dynasty  of  Uavid  in  particular  wai 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to,  which  consiited  in 
the  removal  of  the  civil,  and  more  particularly  tbe  ecde- 
siaetical  goveniment,  to  Jerusalem.  The  Uosaic  «di- 
nances  were  in  themselves  exceedingly  oneraua.  lod 
this  must  have  been  m(»e  especially  felt  by  such  ar 
were  resident  at  a  distance  from  tbe  sanctuary-,  as  it  en- 
tailed upon  them  long  journeys,  not  only  when  attend- 
ing the  stated  fesltvala,  but  also  on  nnmerons  other  «- 
canons  prescribed  in  the  law.  This  must  bare  been 
felt  as  a  ^leciri  grievance  by  the  Ephraimiles,  awag 
to  the  fact  that  the  natiottal  aanctoary  had  liecn  (nr  s 
very  long  period  at  Shitoh,  within  their  own  toiiioiv ; 
and  therefore  its  fiansference  elsewhere^  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  would  not  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  p»pl' 
who  had  pmveil  themselves  in  other  respects  sojealna 
of  th«r  rights,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  this  wsi 
not  rather  a  political  expedient  on  the  pan  of  the  rival 
tritie,  than  as  a  matter  of  divine  choice  (1  Kings  xir, 
21).  Nor  is  it  to  be  overiDoked,in  connection  with  iliii 
subject,  that  other  provisions  of  the  theocratic  eeonony 
_.,..-  ..  .,...._  -'fe^vijjviooUbetakenadvartsgt 
I  there  existed  already  a  S[uril  <i 
dissatisfaction.  Even  within  so  limited  a  locality  ■ 
Palestine,  there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  dimatt 
which  must  have  considerably  allbcled  the  seasons,  more 
particularly  the  vintage  and  harvest,  with  whidi  iJis 
feasts  may  in  some  measure  have  Interfered,  and  in  as 
far  may  have  been  productive  of  discontent  betweoi  the 
northern  and  southern  residents.  That  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  both  the  respects  now  meniioned  wnld 
indeed  appear  from  the  appeal  made  by  Jeroboiai  to 
liis  new  subjects,  when,  for  reasons  of  stale  poticr,  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  making  It  rehgioai 
IB  well  as  political,  he  would  dissuade  them  fium  it- 
lendance  on  the  feasts  in  Judah :"  It  is  loo  much  6* 
yoa  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem"  (1  Kings  xii,  28);  andftnn 
:he  fact  that  he  postponed  for  a  whole  month  tbe  nek- 
-nation  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  {ver.  32).  a  change  to 
which  it  is  believed  he  was  induced,  or  in  the  sdop- 
m  of  which  he  was  at  least  greatly  aided,  by  the  di^ 
mslance  of  the  harvest  being  consldetably  later  in  the 
irthem  than  in  the  southern  districts  {I^.  Bible,  note 
I  1  Kings  xii,  32). 
Again,  the  burdensome  exactions  in  the  form  of  aer- 
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Ibr  hl>  exteiudve  buUdingi,  and  the  iniinteainee  of  hU  ' 

de«pai«d  thu  diulfection,  wbich  originAtcd  in  one  or 
otbei  of  th«  casM*  already  referred  to.  It  may  indeed 
be  UHuned  that  lliii  grievance  wa«  of  ■  character  which 
appealed  to  the  malcontentfl  more  directly  than  any  oth- 
er;  and  that  Cheae  burdens,  required  rspedally  Tor  Che 
beantifying  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
diBBgrecable  to  the  inhabilvits  of  the  pnivincfa,  who 
did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the  glories  in  ntpport 
of  which  nich  oneroui  charj^cs  weie  required.    The  bur- 

the  chief  ground  of  complaint  by  the  repreaentalirea  of 
Inael  headed  by  Jeroboam,  wIh^  on  the  occasion  of  the 
oenination  at  Shechem,  waited  on  the  eon  at  Solomon 
with  a  view  to  obtain  redicM  (1  King*  xii,4).  The 
Vmg  nnoulriering  diHMtiiraction  could  no  longer  be  re- 
ptened,  and  a  mitigation  of  theii  burdens  was  imperi- 
Mialy  ilemanded  by  the  people.     For  this  end  Jeroboam 

E^ypt,  whoee  presence  must  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
mce  on  the  iiaue,  although  it  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er Jeroboam  ahould  not  be  regarded  rather  aa  an  instru- 
ment called  fbrth  by  the  occasion  than  as  himself  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt.  With  this  agrees  the  intims- 
lion  made  to  him  from  the  Lord  many  yean  before  by 
Abijah  the  Shilonite.  The  very  choice  of  Bhechem, 
within  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  as  the  corooation 
place  of  Rehoboam,  may  have  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
presnon  of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  northern  tribes  bj- 
iDeans  of  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ceremony. 

However  this  may  hare  been,  or  in  whatever  degree 
tbc  causes  speciAed  may  have  severally  operated  in 
paroducinK  the  revolt,  the  breach  now  maile  was  never 
healed,  (jud  himself  expressly  forbidding  all  attempts 
on  the  part  ofKehoboam  and  his  counsellora  to  subju- 
(lale  the  revolted  provinces  with  the  intimation,  "This 
thing  is  from  me"  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  The  sabsequent 
hiatory  of  the  two  kingdonis  was  productive,  with  but 
■light  exceptions,  of  further  estrangement. 

II.  Kitml  and  Knounxi  of  like  Kingdom  of  Iirarl.— 
The  area  of  Palestine,  even  at  its  ulmoet  extent  under 
SolonMm,  was  very  cireamnnibed.  In  its  gei^raphical 
relationa  it  certainly  bore  no  comparison  whatever  to 
the  other  great  empires  of  antiquity,  nor  indeed  was 
tber«  any  proportion  between  ita  size  and  the  mighty 
influencea  which  have  emanated  from  its  soil  Making 
allowance  for  the  territories  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  possession  of  the  Fhtenicians,  the  area 
<rf  Palestine  did  not  miuh  exceed  IB,000  square  miles. 
This  limited  extent,  it  might  be  shown,  however,  did 
tbe  present  subject  call  for  it,  rendered  that  land  more 
Builible  for  the  parposes  of  the  theocracy  than  if  it  were 
of  ■  far  larger  area.  What  precise  extent  of  territories 
was  etnbrsced  in  the  kingilom  of  Israel  cannot  te  very 
eauly  determined,  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
more  than  double  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  or,  ac- 
eonUng  to  a  more  exact  ratio,  as  9  to  1.  Kor  is  it  easy 
to  specify  with  exactness  the  several  tribes  which  com- 
posed the  respective  kingdoms.  In  the  announcement 
made  by  Aliijah  to  Jeroboam,  he  is  assured  of  t«n  tribes. 
while  only  one  is  reserved  fbr  the  house  of  David;  but 
this  must  be  taken  only  In  ■  general  sense,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  1  Kiqgs  xii,  38  (compare  ver.  21) ;  for  it 
would  appear  that  Simeon,  part  of  Dan.  and  the  greater 
pan  of  Benjamin,  owing  doubtlen  10  the  fact  that  Je- 
rusalem itself  was  situated  within  that  ^he,  formed 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Ewald,  Gnchichit,  til, 
«09).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Judah  was  the 
only  independent  tribe,  and  therefore  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  the  me  wluch  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David.  The  ten  tribes  miminally  assigned  to 
Isrse)  were  probably  Joseph  (  — Rphr^m  and  Manas- 
seh),  Isaachar,  Zcbulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin,  Dan. 
Simeon,  Gad,  and  Kcubcn,  Levi  being  intentionally  omil- 
teil ;  the  ten  actually  embtaced  in  it  seem  lo  have  been 
Ephraim,  Manasaeh  (East  and  West),  tssschar,  Zebuko, 
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Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  (in  part)  Dan.  With 
respect  lo  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  hdve 
been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  iii,  4)  i 
as  much  of  Syria  as  remaineil  subject  to  Solomon  (see  1 
Kings  xi,  !4>  would  probably  be  claimed  by  bis  suc- 
cenor  in  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  Ammon,  though 
connected  with  Kehoboam  as  hit  tmither's  native  land 
(2  Chron.  xii,  18),  and  though  afterwards  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chion.  xxvii,  b),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2 
Chron.  XX,  1),  we  know  not  how  closely  or  how  early, 
with  Huab.  The  sea-coait  between  Accho  and  Japbo 
remained  in  the  poesession  of  Israel 

With  regard  to  population,  again,  the  data  are  even 
more  defective  than  with  respect  (o  territorial  extent 
According  to  the  uncompleted  census  taken  in  the  reign 
of  David,  about  forty  years  previous  to  the  schism  of 
the  kingdom,  the  flghtbg  nien  in  Israel  numbered 
800.000,  and  in  Judah  600,000  (S  Sam.  xxiv,  9);  but  in 
I  Chron.  xxi.  b,  6,  the  nambers  are  differently  staled  at 
1,100,000  and  470,000  respectively,  with  the  intimation 
that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  included  (comp.  xxvii, 
34).  As  bearing  more  directly  on  this  poiiii,  Rehobo- 
am raised  an  army  of  180,000  men  out  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  light  against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  21)^ 
and  again,  Abijah,  the  son  of  Kehoboam,  with  400,000  . 
men,  marie  war  on  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
800,000  (!  Chron.  xiii,8).  According  to  Ihe  general 
laws  observable  in  such  cases,  these  numbers  may  be 
said  to  represent  an  aggregate  population  of  fromjfiv 
and  a  half  to  tix  mUtiont,  of  which  aboot  one  third,  or 
two  millions,  may  be  fairly  arsigned  (o  the  kiugdom  of 
Judah  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  (1 
Kings  xii,  !6),  venerable  for  its  traditions,  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Huab,  whose  love- 
liness had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of  Solomon  (Cant, 
vi,  4),  became  the  royal  residence,  if  not  the  capital  of 
Jeroboam  (I  Kings  xir,  IT)  and  of  liis  sucoessors  (xv, 
88;  xvi,  8,  17,  28).  After  the  murder  of  Jeroboam's 
son,  indeed,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended  to  fix  his 
capital  at  Kamah,  as  a  convenient  place  for  annoying 
the  king  of  Judah,  whom  tke  looked  on  as  his  only  dan- 
gerous enemv;  but  he  was  forced  to  renounce  this  pisn 
(L  Kings  iv,  17.  21).  Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  Ihe 
qualities  of  beauty  and  fertititv,  and  a  commanding 
pontion,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  and  re- 
mained the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until  it  had  given 
the  last  ptoof  of  its  strength  by  sustaining  for  three 
years  the  onset  of  the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was 
probably  only  a  royal  raudence  of  some  of  the  Israel- 
itish  kings.  It  may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient 
holiness  of  Shiloh  thst  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pulliile  Ihe 
seciadeil  site  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves. 
He  chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan. 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  ai>d  Bethel,  a  Benja- 
mite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out  by  history 

III.  I'oliliad  and  Rtligiota  SeloHrmt  offMe  Kngdom 
o/ZtTOfi— But  whilst,  in  extent  of  territory  snd  of  pop- 
ulation, and  it  might  be  shown  also  in  various  other  re- 
spects, the  resources  of  tlw  northern  kingdom  were  at 
the  very  least  double  those  of  its  sauthem  rival,  the 
latter  embraced  elements  of  strength  which  were  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  other.  There  was  first  Ihe  geo- 
graphical poaition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whicli  ex- 
poaed  its  northern  (hmtier  to  inrasions  on  the  port  of 
Syria  and  the  Assyrian  hosts.  But  mors  than  this,  or 
any  exposure  to  attack  from  without,  were  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  polity  on  which  llie  king- 

Btry,  and  his  other  interferences  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  law,  more  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  priesthood,  at  once  alienaleil  from  his  govern- 
ment all  who  were  well  affected  to  that  economy,  and 
who  were  not  ready  to  subordinate  their  religion  to  any 
political  conddcrali'ins.  Of  such  there  wen  nut  a  few 
within  the  territories  of  the  new  kingdom,     The  Le- 
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vttM  ID  ptrdciilar  fled  tha  kingdnm,  thuidanlnfi  thor 
property  uid  poewaNona :  aiid  ao  did  muiy  others  be- 
■ide«;  "such  aa  act  their  heuta  to  seek  the  Lord  God 
of  Imel  ame  In  Jeniulem.  to  Mcrifice  unlo  the  Lord 
Uod  of  th^r  falhen.  bo  thev  nUenglhened  the  king- 
dom of  Juda)i"  (3  Chron.  xi,  IS-IT).  Not  oiily  wuone 
great  source  of  itreogth  thus  it  once  dried  up,  but  the 
strongly  conservUiDg  principles  of  the  Uw  were  viv- 
lenily  shockeil,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  ei'er  ex- 
poaeil  to  the  encroachmenU  of  the  beatbeDism  which 
extended  siong  ils  rroalier. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  hingdom  of  Israel 
was  the  nomber  of  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
more  eepeciatly  afler  they  had  renounced  those  princi- 
ples of  the  Mo&aic  law  which,  while  pEcsening  the  in- 
diiidualily  of  the  tribes,  served  to  bind  them  tngether 
as  one  people.  Among  other  circumstances  unfavora- 
ble 10  unity  was  the  want  of  a  capital  in  which  all  had 

ed  by  some  common  tie.  Thia  want  was  by  no  means 
compensated  by  the  religious  estsblishmenu  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  But  it  ia  in  respect  to  Iheocratic  and  relig- 
ious relations  that  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael specially  appears.  Any  sanction  which  the  usur- 
_  paliofi  of  Jeroboam  may  have  derived  at  first  fran  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  the  propliec  Ahtjah,  and 
afterwards  from  the  charge  given  to  Rehnboim  and  the 
men  of  Judah  not  to  Hghi  against  Israel,  because  the 
thing  was  riom  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii,  !S),  must  have 
been  completely  taken  away  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  prophet  out  of  Judah  against  the  aluu  al  Bethel  (! 
Kings  xiii,  1-10),  and  the  subsequent  announcements  of 
Ahijah  himself  (o  Jeroboam,  who  failed  to  fulHl  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  kingdom  was  given  him  (I  Kings 
xiv,  T-16).  The  setting  up  of  (he  worehip  of  (he  calvtt, 
in  which  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  Jeroboam's  reid- 
ilencc  in  Egypt,  and  (he  consecrating  of  pricata  who 
coulil  have  no  moial  weight  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
uid  were  chosen  only  for  their  subservience  to  the  niyal 
will,  were  measures  bj-  no  means  calculated  to  oonsoU- 
dale  ■  power  from  which  the  divine  sanction  had  been 
expressly  withdrawiL  On  (he  cini(rary,  they  led,  and 
vety  spMdily,  (n  the  alienalion  of  many  who  might  at 
tbe  outset  have  siloilly  acquiesced  in  lbs  revolution, 
even  if  they  had  not  fully  approved  of  it.  The  large 
migratiim  which  ensued  in[o  Judah  of  all  who  were  fa- 
vorable (o  the  former  insti  tut  ionc  must  still  further  have 
ag^valed  tbe  evil,  as  all  vigorous  opposition  would 
theDCcTorth  cease  to  the  downward  and  dratructive  tend- 
ency i>f  (he  anti- theocratic  policy.  Tbe  na(uial  leault 
of  (he  course  appears  in  the  fact  (hat  the  slep  taken  by 
Jeroboam  was  nevw  rB(raced  by  any  of  his  successors, 
one  after  ani>[her  following  the  example  thus  sat  lo 
them,  so  that  Jeroboam  is  emphatically  and  Ireqnenlly 
characterized  in  Scrip(ure  as  the  man  "who  made  Is- 
rael to  sin,"  while  hia  auccesann  are  described  as  follow- 
ing in  "  the  rin  of  Jeroboam." 

Further,  as  the  calves  nf  Jeroboam  are  referable  tn 
Egypt,  BO  tbe  worship  of  Baal,  which  was  introduced  by 
Ahab,  the  ■evcn(h  of  the  Unelitish  king),  had  i(s  origin 
in  the  Tynan  alliance  formed  by  that  monarch  (hniugh 
hi)  mairiixe  wi(h  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
tHdon.  Hitherto  the  national  religion  was  ostensibly 
the  wonbip  of  Jehovah  under  (he  representation  of  the 
ealvest  bat  under  this  new  reign  every  attempt  was 
made  tn  extirpate  this  worship  entirely  by  (he  destruc- 
tion or  viod's  prophets  and  the  subvendon  of  his  altars. 
Ii  was  (o  mee(  this  new  phase  of  things  that  (he  streo- 
iKiuB  agency  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  their  aS9ucia(es  waa 
diiecteil,  and  aasumed  a  qui[e  peculiar  form  of  prophetic 
ministration,  (hough  B[iU  (he  Bucceia  was  but  partial  and 
(emporat^-.     See,  however,  under  EuJAir  and  Elisha. 

(V.  JJecns  and  Oiualulion  n/lhr  Kwgdom  of  Inarl. 
—The  kingdom  of  lirael  developed  no  new  power.  I( 
was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived  of  many 
rlements  of  Htrength.  lis  frontier  was  as  open  and  as 
Hidcly  rx(ended  as  befuTe.  but  ii  wanled  a  capital  fui 


the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  tciritoiT  waa  aa  ft«^ 
tile  and  as  tempting  to  the  ■poiler,  but  its  people  wen 
less  united  and  petriotic  A  corrupt  religion  poisoncil 
the  source  of  national  Ufe.    WhileleMreve 


waa  felt  for  an  aristocracy  rediuied  by  tl 
tbe  Leviies,  the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  con- 
trol ruse  up  unchecked  in  (he  exercise  of  its  wilfid 
strength;  and  thua  eight  bousoi,  each  ushered  in  by  ■ 
revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  quick  auocMaion. 
Tyre  ceased  lo  be  an  ally  when  the  alliaiKC  was  do  Ion* 
gei  profitable  to  the  merchant  city.  Hoab  aiid  Ammoa 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsioa.  A  pow- 
erful neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  armed  at  (he  gale  of  Is- 
rael;  and  beyond  Damascus  might  be  discetned  tbe 
rising  Mrenglh  of  the  first  great  monarchy  of  the  wnU. 

The  hisioi)-  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  is  tberefere  tin 
history  of  ils  decay  and  itissolution.  In  no  true  seose 
did  it  manifest  a  princijde  of  progress,  save  only  in 
swerving  more  and  more  oompkrtely  from  tbe  coune 
niarked  out  by  Providence  and  levclaiion  for  the  seed 
of  Abraham;  and  yet  (he  hiB(ai7  is  interesting  *s  show- 
ing how,  notwithstanding  the  ever-widening  breach  be- 
(ween  the  two  great  branches  of  tbe  one  commBnity, 
(be  divine  purposes  concerning  (hon  were  acoomplisb- 
■^  That  «poli[y  consti(utodaa  was  that  of  thenonb- 
eni  kingdom  contained  in  it  patent  elements  of  decay 
must  be  self-evident,  even  were  the  tact  leas  desiify 
marked  on  every  page  of  ita  hlatory. 

There  is  reason  (o  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried  btA 
with  him  into  Israel  the  good-will,  if  not  the  anbauniial 
aaslstance  of  Shishak,  and  this  will  account  for  bis  es- 
caping the  atoim  from  Egypt  which  swept  over  Keho- 
boam  in  h'lsllflh  year  (S  Chron.  xii,  2-9).  During  that 
fliH  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within.  Although 
the  (en  (ribea  collectively  had  decided  in  favtr  of  Jent- 
bnam,  great  numbers  of  individuals  nmained  attached 
to  the  family  of  David  and  lo  the  worship  at  Jtrusalem, 
and  in  the  three  fiiM  years  of  Hebobuam  mignurd  into 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi,  I's,  17).  rerhapa  it  was  not  until 
'    '       Jeroboam  waa  worked  op 

with  visiUe  idols  {i  Kings  x 
met  the  usual  ill-aucceas  of  piufane  slate-craft,  and  ag- 
gravated the  tvW  which  he  feand.  Jerobown  had  ■« 
suffldent  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lastiog 
impnnion  on  his  people.  A  king,l>u(  not  a  foanda'aT 
a  dynasty,  he  aimed  al  nothing  beyond  securing  Us 
preaent  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  (o  share  ia 
(he  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  rampeie  with  the  growing 
power  of  Damascus,  or  even  (o  complete  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  helpless  monarch  whom  he  had  deprired  ti 
half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defenrin 
policy.  He  at(empted  to  give  hia  subjects  a  conn 
which  Ihey  wanted  for  thtir  political  allegiance,  in  Sbe- 
chem  or  in  Tirzah.  He  sought  lo  change  meiely  an 
muchoftbeir  ritual  as  was  incMisistentwi[h  his  aiUNit- 
ily  over  them.  Bui,  as  soon  aa  tbe  golden  calve*  wen 
set  up,  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  many  trligioua  Is- 
raelitea  (S  Chmn.  li,  16)  left  their  coondj-,  and  the  dit- 
aB(nius  emigra(iim  was  no(  effectually  cbeckol  even  by 
(he  a((empt  of  Baasha  to  buiU  a  fortress  (2  Chno.  xii 
6)  at  Ramah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduocd  (1 
Kings  xii,  SI)  absolutely  dependent  cm  Ihe  king  (Aau* 
vii,  13) ;  not  forming,  as  under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  landed 
aristocracy,  not  respecled  by  the  people,  and  un^ia 
either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  (o  strengthen  (he 
weahnesB  of  a  king.  A  priesthood  enmitA  and  a  ritnsl 
devised  for  secular  purposes  had  no  bold  whatever  n 
Ihe  conscience  of  (he  people.  To  meet  their  apiritusl 
cravings  a  succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up,  gnat  in 
their  poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  (heir  self-de- 
pendence, their  moral  influence,  but  imgierfeelly  aimr 
ixed — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil  govemuifnii 
not,  arthey  might  have  been  under  happier  cirnim- 
stances,  a  Mafl'ta  anpport  it.  Tbe  army  ■roHi  learatd 
its  power  lo  dictate  to  the  isolated  monarch  and  dias- 


nUcd  pco;^  Altbongh  Jeroboam,  the  IbdiideT  at  the 
Jdngdoni,  himself  icigned  nearly  twenly-lwo  yun,  yet 
hu  »a  and  lucceBaoT  Nadab  waa  TiiJently  cut  ofT  after 
a  brif  f  reign  of  Ina  than  two  yv»i»,  and  with  hun  Ibe 


Thos  Kpetiilf  cloaed  the  Him  dynaatv,  and  it  waa  but 
a  type  of  those  which  followed.  Eight  homea,  each 
wlwrediD  by  ■  revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  rapid 
McceauDD,  the  airoy  being  frequently  the  prime  movers 

the  anny  al  (libbethon,  (lew  Kadab,  the  aon  of  Jero- 
baan ;  and,  again,  Zimri,  a  eqilain  of  chiriota,  alew 
Elab,  the  ion  and  niccemor  of  Baaiha,  and  reigned  only 
jpna  Jayti  during  which  time,  however,  he  araote  all 
the  pnaleritj  and  kindred  of  hia  predeceasor,  and  ended 
Ini  own  daya  by  luicide  (1  Kinga  zvi,  18).  Omri,  the 
'■*r*"^  of  the  boat,  waa  choaen  to  punish  the  usurper 
Ziimi,  and  alter  a  civil  war  uf  four  yeara  he  prevailed 
over  hia  other  rival  Tibni,  the  chines  of  half  the  people. 
Ouri,  the  uxth  iu  order  of  the  laraeUtiah  kinga,  found- 
ed a  Dore  tasting  dynasty,  for  it  endureil  for  forty-five 
ytm,  he  having  been  auececded  by  hia  son  Ahab,  of 


Lord  God  of  Urael  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
thu  were  before  him"  (1  Kin^B  xvi,  33) ;  and  he 
by  bia  bod  Abaziah,  who,  aStvt  a  reign  of  leaa  tb 
yeaia,  died  from  the  eBTecta  of  a  fall,  and,  leasing 
Wis  ncceeiled  by  hia  brother  Jehoratc,  who  reigned 
twelve  yean,  until  Blain  by  Jehu,  the  capti '       '    * 
snny  at  Hamoth-Gilcul,  who  also  executed  the  total 
destrnclion  of  the  family  of  Ahab,  which  perished  like 
tlnee  of  Jeroboam  and  of  Baasha  (2  Kinga  ix,  9). 

Usaowhile  the  relations  between  the  rival  kingdoma 
were,  aa  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  unfriendly  char- 
aOer.  "  Theie  waa  war  between  Keboboam  and  Jeto- 
boam  an  their  [lays"  (1  Kings  xir,  SO);  ao  ahn  between 
Asa  and  Baaaha  (1  Kings  xv,  14,  32).  The  flrat  men- 
tion  of  peace  waa  that  made  by  Jehoehaphat  with  Ahab 
(1  Rings  xxii,  44),  and  which  was  continued  between 
tbeii  two  Hucceaaors.  The  princes  of  Otnri'a  house  cul- 
tivated an  alliance  with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  which  was  cemented  by  the  roaniage  of  Jehoiam  i 
and  Athaliah,  and  marked  by  the  community  of  names  ' 
aoHiag  the  loyal  cbildiQi.  Ahab'a  Tytian  alliance 
niengthetied  him  with  the  counaels  of  the  maaculine 
mind  of  Jeiebel,  but  brooght  him  no  furtber  support. 

The  kingdoDi  of  Israel  sulTered  also  fioni  foreign  ene- 
DuesL  In  the  reign  of  Omri  the  Syrians  had  made 
tbenaelve*  mastcm  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel  (I 
Rings  XX,  33),  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  erect 
Krrets  for  themselvea  in  ^maria,  which  had  Just  been 
raide  the  ca(Mtal.  Further  ineuiaiors  were  checked  by 
Ahabt  who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Syrians  which 
laMed  three  yean  (I  Kinga  xxii,  I),  until  that  king,  in 
Isigne  with  Jehoahaphal,  king  of  Judah.  attempted  to 
wreM  Ramoth-tiilead  out  of  their  hands,  an  act  which 
ctat  him  hi*  Ufe.  The  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Moabitea  (i  Kinga  i,  4),  who  were 
again,  bowcver,  sobjugated  by  Jchoram,  in  league  with 
Jeboahaphat.  Again  the  Syrians  renewed  their  inroads 
oa  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  even  bc«eged  Samaiia, 
bat  fled  through  panic  In  the  reign  of  Jehu  "the  Lord 
began  to  cut  laiael  short  i  and  Haiael  smote  them  in  all 
the  coasU  of  Israel"  (£  Kin^  x,  82).  Their  troubles 
fna  that  qtuirter  increased  still  further  during  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  when  the  Sytiaoa  reduced  them  to  the  ut- 
iBoM  extremities  (2  Kin^  xiii,  7).  To  thia  more  proa- 
perou  days  succeeded,  with  a  reretM  to  Judah,  whose 
king  preamnptaoudy  declared  war  against  Israel. 

Under  Jonboam  II,  who  leigned  forty-two  years,  the 
sftBraof  the  northern  kingdom  revived.  " He  restored 
the  eout  of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto 
the  aea  of  the  plain ;  ...  he  tacovered  Damascoa,  aikd 
llwiilli.  which  belonged  to  Judah,  for  latael"  (!  Kings 
xiv,  35,  38).  Damascus  waa  t^  this  time  probably 
nakened  by  the  advance  of  the  power  of  AMtyrit. 
IUb  poiod  of  prosperity  was  foUowed  by  another  of  a 
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totally  different  character.    Jeroboam'a  son  and  snc- 
Zachaiiah,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  waa 
nated,  after  a  reign  of  sx  months,  by  Shallum, 
who.  after  a  reign  of  only  one  month,  was  slain  by  Men- 
ahem,  whoae  own  son  and  aucccssnr  Pekahiah  was  in 
I  mnrdered  by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  who  was 
self  smitten  by  Hoshea.    In  the  days  of  Meiudiem, 
afterwanis  of  Pekah,  the  Ateyrians  are  seen  extenct- 
iog  their  power  over  larselj  first  under  Pul,  to  whom 
Uenahem  paid  a  tribute  of  threeacore  talents  of  Hirer, 
t  his  hand  might  be  with  bim  to  conflim  the  king^ 
1  in  his  hand  (i  Kings  iv,  19).    Now  the  Assyrians 
found  piuhing  their  conquests  in  erery  direction; 
me  time,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  leading  away  into 
tivity  a  part  of  the  inhabiianis  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
39),  and  again  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  then  besieged  in  Jeruaalcm  by  the  Isra- 
■litea,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians,  who  had  some- 
Jow  recovered  their  former  ascendency.    See  Syria. 
Thia  interposition  led  to  the  deatruclion  of  Damascus, 
and  in  the  succeeding  weak  reign  of  Hoshea,  who  had 
formed  some  secret  alliance  with  Egypt  which  waa  uf- 
he  Assyrian  monarcb,  to  the  destruction  of 
Sauvaria,  after  a  thiee-yeais'  sie^^,  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
the  removal  of  ita  Inhabiunts  lo  Assyria;  and  thus  tet- 
kingdom  of  Israel,  after  an  existence  of  263 
yeara.     Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained 
in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline, 
moral  debaaement,  national  degradation,  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  deportation.    Even  these  were  gathered  up 
by  tbe  conqueror  and  carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as 
a  distinct  people,  lo  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly 
and  pleasant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  unda 
Joshua  from  tbe  heathen.     (See  Ewald,  KiKltilmj  m 
4u  Grtekiclitt  da  VoOti  /iriiel,  and  (,'«c*i*cj(rp  dtM  Vollxt 
Irrutl  bii  Chriilai,  Getting.  1851;  also  Witaii.  Aian^ 
\ov,  ill  ibcrm  li-ilmbia  lirarl,  in  liii  j£sypliaai,  p. 
803  sq.i  J.  U.  Klaibcr,  UiM.  trgni   Kpkraim.,  Slullg. 
I8S3.) 

V.  CkromihgicalDiffiaititaofllitRtigiuotromparfd 
uM  thcie  af  Judah. — These  will  mostly  appear  by  a 
nm,.ib  inapection  of  the  annexed  table,  where  the  num- 
beiB  given  in  the  columns  headed  "nominal"  are  ihose 
contained  in  the  expreaa  words  of  Scripture.  These 
and  other  less  obvious  discrepancies  will  be  found  ex- 
plained under  the  titles  of  the  respective  kings  in  thia 
CytlopaJia,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  recapitulate  the 
most  prominent  of  them  together. 

1.  The  length  of  Jeroboam's  reign  is  slated  in  1  Kinga 
xiv,  20  to  have  been  twenty-two  years,  which  appear 
to  have  been  reckoned  from  the  same  point  as  Rehobo- 
am's  (i.  e.  in  Kiaan) ;  whereas  they  were  only  current, 
unee  Rehoboam's  acceodon  took  place  somewhat  prior 
lo  that  of  Jeroboam.  Thia  is  conflimed  by  the  fsct 
that  the  reigns  of  Keboboam  (seventeen  years,  I  Kinga 
xiv,  31),  and  Ahijah  (three  yean,  1  Kings  xv,  2)  were 
but  twenty  years,  and  Nadab  succeeded  Jeroboam  in 
Aaa'a  tecond  year  (ver.  2£).  In  like  manner  Nadab'a 
two  nominal  years  <ver.  26)  are  currenl,  or,  in  realitv, 
little  over  one  year;  for  Baasha  succeeded  him  ui  Asa's 
third  year  (verse  38,  33).  So,  again,  Baasha'a  twenty- 
four  yeara  of  reign  (verse  33)  tnuBt  be  reduced,  for  pur- 
poses of  continuous  reckoning,  lo  twenty-three;  for 
Elah  succeeded  him  in  Asa's  twenty-Mxth  year  (1  Kinga 
xvi,  ^),  Once  mote,  Elah's  two  yeais  (ver.  8)  must  be 
computed  as  hut  one  full  year,  for  Zimri  slew  and  suc- 
ceeited  him  in  Aaa's  twenty-aeventh  year  (ver.  10,  15). 
The  canae  of  thia  aarplusage  in  these  reigns  appears  to 
be  that  at  some  point  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  for  the  regnal  yeara  of  the 
laraelittsh  reign  was  changed  (we  1  Kings  xij,  82,  33) 
the  spring  (the  Hebrew  sacred  year)  t<     ' 


(their  older  a 


I  yea 


those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  mora 
The  reigns  of  the  line  of  Judah  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  atandatd,  and  the  parallel  line  of  Israel  adjusted 
bj  it.    (Tbe  numbers  thirty-five  and  thtrty-«iK  in  3 
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Chion.  XV,  19;  Kvi,  ],  an  eridentlj  ■  tnnKiiber'i  «r- 
tDT  for  twenty-five  uid  twenty-aix ;  aee  1  Kingi  KTi,B). 

%  Omri't  reign  u  alaUd  in  1  Kingt  xri,  IS  Is  hn-e 
lMI«d  twelve  yean,  beRUUiiiiK.  nol,  at  Iha  tsxC  Kama 
to  indiole,  in  Aai'a  thirty-fine  year,  but  in  hia  twenty- 
leveDCh  (for  Zimri  reigned  but  seven  diyi),  since  Ahib 
•uccealed  him  in  Asa's  thirty-eitchtb  (ver.  2B),  making 
tbeae  really  but  eleven  full  yean,  computed  as  ahm'e. 
Tlie  thiny-fint  of  Aaa  ia  meant  aa  the  dale  of  Omri'i 
toh  or  undiaputcd  reign  on  the  death  of  hit  rival  Ubiu 
alter  four  yean  of  conten,  Ht»  >ix  yeara  of  reign  ii 
Tinab  (same  verse)  are  dated  from  this  Utter  point, 
aikd  are  mentioned  in  oppoHition  to  his  removal  of  his 
capital  at  the  end  of  Ihig  last  time  to  I 
where,  aixordingly,  he  reigned  one  fu 
yeaia,  atiU  computed  as  above.  Tbis 
■gain  the  key  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  hi* 
iucceaaor  Ahab'a  reign,  which  ia  set  down  in  ver.  S9  aa 
twenty-two  yean  "  in  Samaria ;-  for  they  date  from  the 
change  of  capita)  to  that  place  (Ahab  having  probably 
been  at  that  time  appconled  viceroy),  being  in  reality 
only  a  small  fraction  more  than  twenty  yean.  Thu 
appean  rrom  the  combination  nC  the  loidue  of  Asa'a 
reign  {41 -38-B;  comp.  also  1  Kings  xxii,  41)  and  the 
aeventeenth  of  Jeluwhaphat,  when  Ahaiiah  aocceeded 
Ahab  (I  Kings  xxii,  ai).  Ahaiiah's  two  yean  t>ame 
verse)  are  to  be  computed  as  cunoit,  or  one  fidl  year, 
on  the  same  principle  ■■  above. 

The  other  difficulties  relate  to  minate  textual  dis- 
cre,<«ncies,  not  important  to  the  chronology;  tome  oC 
them  involve  tbe  auppueilioii  of  interregna.  They  will 
all  be  I'lund  fully  discussed  under  the  namea  of  the  le- 
•pective  liings  to  whose  reigna  they  belong.  Kor  a 
complete  vindication  and  adjustment  of  all  the  textual 
numbers  (»a.-e  two  or  three  univenally  admitted  to  be 
carru|A)  by  means  of  actual  tabular 


the  Mrtk.  Qaart.  Rmaf,  Oct.  I66&    See  abe  Jeius. 
KiMauau  of. 

The  chroiMbgr  of  the  kings  haa  haen  miw^y  ii>- 
vealigated  by  Uiher,  CkrtmiAigia  Sacra  <in  bis  IParii, 
xii,  95-lM) ;  by  lightfoot,  Ordrr  qfltit  Ttalt  of  lit  0. 
T.  (in  IVbrjb,!.  77-180);  bv  Kalea,  A w  Amidgm  o/ 
Clir<molosg,  ii,  87S-147 ;  by  Ointon,  faM  lldbmii,  a. 
Append.  $  fi:  by  H.  &nwne,  Ordo  SuderKm,  dup-ii^ 
and  by  Wolff,  in  the  Sludim  a.  ifriC.  (1858,  iv.)    Sm 

Israel  b«n-8«iiiiiol  MAOnRSM,  a  Jewish  nit- 
er of  the  Kaiaitic  sect,  Aouriehed  at  the  apcniog  «f  ths 
14tb  centory,  at  Kahiia.  He  dcaervea  oar  nodee  ■  thr 
author  of  works  on  the  Jewish  lawa  and  tradjtinw  ■■ 
which  he  advanced  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Kaia-  ] 
ites.  Thus,  in  hia  work  n^'<np  ^"i^^^  (*">**"  ■'■^ 
1806),  he  assert*  that  the  animal,  if  UtTed  aoordiae  to 
law,  and  eaten  aecoidiiig  to  prescription,  devdops  it- 
self in  man  to  a  higher  state  of  b«ng.  The''sbadwi' 
(the  person  killing  the  animal)  must,  however,  be  a  br- 
'  of  the  migration  of  the  eoub  of  animals  iiNa  tW 
of  men,  else  it  can  not  only  not  take  allfel.  bn 
make*  the  neat  uiM  for  food.  But  it  is  also  m  tbe 
ileipreter  of  the  mstrinKinial  lawa  tbat  he  raoki  hif^ 
among  the  Karaites.  See  Gmtz,  Gnd.  dtr  Jwie^va 
824.     (J.H.W.) 

la'niBUte  (HeU  rtarWh",  ""itnlff?,  )  fWm.  im 

(  Mice[Numb.xxv,  U]i>X^ir'd^a;a»im'//«">4 

e.  male  lanelite ;  fem.  r^^K~i97,  "  lancHiiab  w«a- 

,"  Lev.  xxir,  10;  Sept.  and  New  TeM.  'lapaiiKaK)-  • 

scendant  of  Jacob,  and  theiefon'  a  membn  of  the  Hv 

a  nation,  lor  which,  however,  the  simple  name  Iiw- 

Ki.  (q.  v.)  ia  oftener  empkij^  in  a  coUedive  SFtH.  !>•■ 

with  various  degrees  of  extension  at  diObrent  oiiks 

(1.)  The  twelve  tribes  descended  from  Jacub'i  auia 
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Mikd  ■•laiacl''  alread;  in  Efupt  (Exod.  iii,  16),  wid  » 
Uuvoghoat  Ihe  l^tatcuch  and  in  the  bnuks  of  Jnsho*, 
Judges,  Hamiwl,  and  King!,  0^01  with  tbe  explidl  ad- 
dition "all"  IinuL  (2.)  Tlie  Urf(er  portioo,  or  ten 
Donheni  tribM,  after  the  death  oTSaul  (2  Sam.  ii,  9,  ]0, 
17,38),  a  distinctian  that  prevailei)  even  under  David 
(t  Sam.  six,  40).  (S.)  Hon  defluitflj  the  achumatical 
pration  of  Ihe  nation  (coniisting  of  all  Ihe  liibea  l»t 
Judah  [incIudiiiK  SimMm]  and  Benjamin),  which  es- 
laliiuih«i  ■  Kpcnle  monarchy  at  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  SobHDOQ  (1  King*  xii,  19).  Seldom  don  tbe 
l^^ilimate  kingdom  of  Judah  appear  in  Ihe  eacred  nar- 
ruive  under  thii  appellatioo  (2  Chnin.  xii,  1 ;  XT,  17). 
^)  After  the  Exile,  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  ba- 
(•ae  again  blended,  both  having  been  carried  away  to 
Ihe  lamF  or  neighboring  Iegio^^  and  in  Iheiclbre  dea- 
ignated  bjr  tbe  ancient  title  without  diatinction  in  Eon, 
Nehaniah,  and  1  HoccabfH.  Giadiully,  howerer,  (he 
name  "  Jewa~  (q.  v.)  euppUnied  thia  appellation,  eiiie- 
ettHf  among  Ibrdgnera.  (6.)  In  the  New  TtU,  the 
term  "larael"  or  "  laraelite "  i*  u»ed  of  (he  true  thc- 
•cncj  or  ■[liritual  people  (S  Cur.  xi,  IS).    See  H>- 

I>niSU'tiBh(Lei-.  xxir,  lOsq.).    See  IsR  tBurs. 
la'saohar,  the  name  of  two  man  in  the  BiUe,  and 
erf  the  deacendanta  of  one  of  them,  and  the  lepon  inhab- 
ited by  them. 

1.  The  ninth  ion  of  Jacob  and  the  fllth  of  Leah ;  the 
Int  bom  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which  occurred  in 
Ihe  birtha  of  her  children  (<ien.  xxx,  17 ;  oomp.  ixix, 
ta).  He  WM  bom  in  Padan-Aram  early  in  aC  1914. 
In  (ienesia  be  ia  not  mentioned  after  bit  birth,  and  the 
few  vene*  in  Chroniclca  devoted 
meiely  a  brief  liat  of  ita  chief  iw 
reign  of  David  (1  Chrai.  rii,  l-b).  At  the  descent  into 
E^pt  liiur  aona  ate  aacribed  to  him,  who  founded  Ihe 
four  chief  familiea  of  the  tribe  (Uen.  itv'i,  13;  Numb. 
axtl,!3,£6;  1  Chron.  vii,  1). 

Form  aadSigaillealiim  nftheNamt^-^ 
iar.  The  (brm  ii  ^DOST  [L  c.  1  unulor';  if  pointed 
ai  would  be  regular,  *i;i:|ll&^  ] 
ipdling  oT  the  name  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Co- 
iki  and  VecHon,  [he  Tarpjoms  of  Onkelos  and  Paendo- 
-        the  Mawiietea  ha< 

iRHid  S,  ^3SiQ7,  l'iua[>]bir' ;  Sept. 
'Itaaxaf.  N.  T.  'loairjfnp,  joMphua  Imraxopt  i^  ■'•  < 
1,22).  referring  to  the  tribal  territory;  Vulg.  liackai 
(6R  UeaeniiM,  Tktt.  Htb.  p.  1831.) 

Aa  ia  Ihe  caae  with  each  of  Che  ion*  of  Jacob,  th 
name  ia  leoonled  aa  bealovred  on  account  of  a  circum 
lUace  eonoedcd  with  the  birth.  But,  aa  may  be  ala 
noticed  in  man  than  one  of  the  olh^  tn-o  explana 
tiona  aeon  to  be  combiiied  in  the  nanalire.  which  eve 
then  ia  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requirementa 
of  the  name.  "God  bath  given  me  my  hire  psif,  ad- 
Ut)  .  .  .  and  ahe  called  hi*  name  laaachar,"  ia  Ihe  rec- 
wd;  but  in  vene  IB  that  "  hire'  is  for  the  auirciider  of 
her  naid  to  her  huaband,  while  in  verse  14-17  it  ia  foi 
the  diacovery  and  bMIowal  of  the  mandraliee.  Besides, 
aa  indicated  above,  the  name  in  iuoi^--'  '" —  '— 
kar— rebels  against  thia  inlerpietaliun,  an  iiiterpreta- 


requi 


«  Ihe  tana 


>iibM- 


((uenilT  imposed  on  the  word,  I»-eaehi 

aUmirin  ia  not  again  brought  forward,  aa  it  ia 

A^r,rtc.,in  the  bleaoinga  of  Jacob  and  Moaca.     In  Ihe 

fnmet  only  it  ia  peifaapa  allowabk  lo  diaeem  a  faint 

(cba  of  the  Kound  of  "  Inachar"  in  the  word  tkiima — 

"  hi.  •bduliler"  (Gen.  xlix,  16).    The  words  ■ 

ilmoit  identically  in  3  Chron.  xv,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  16: 

■Qi;;p:J^=-lbeTeisanward  for;"  A.V."i 

•ankiL'    An  cxpiuiaion  of  Ihe  atory  of  the 

•ith  curinin  detaila^  will  be  found  in  Ihe  7 

iMBbir  (KabfidiM,  Cad.  J'tudipigr.  p,  GiO-0J3).    They 

•ae  ahiinalely  depoaitcd  "in  the  house  of  the  Loid''(>c- 

wAng  to  the  same  legettd),  whatei'ei  that  may 
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TVib  of  TttaAar. — IsMKhar'e  place  during  tbe  Jour* 
y  lo  Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  tbe  tabernacle,  with 
his  brother*  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Numb,  ii,  &),  the  group 
inving  foremoat  in  the  march  (x,  1&),  and  having  a 
immon  atondard,  which,  according  to  tbe  Rabbinjcnl 
tradition,  was  of  the  three  colors  of  sardine,  topaz,  and 
larbunde,  inscribed  with  Ihe  names  of  the  three  tribes, 
md  bearing  the  flgure  of  a  lion's  whelp  (see  Tirgum 
Paendo-JcHi.  on  Numb,  ii,  3).  At  this  time  Ihe  captain 
of  the  tribe  was  Nelhaneel  ben-Zuar  (Numh.  i,  8 ;  ii,  & ; 
'3;  X,  15).  He  woa  Bocceeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph, 
arent  aa  repreaentative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies 
(xiii,  7),  and  he  again  by  Palliel  bcn-Azian,  who  aaoial- 
ed  Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv, 
laaachar  waa  one  of  the  nx  tribes  who  were  lo 
stand  on  Mcaint  Cerium  during  the  ceremony  of  bleaa- 
ing  and  cuiung  (Dent  xivii,  12).  He  was  still  in  com- 
pany with  Judah,  Zebulun  beinfc  oppoiule  on  Ebil. 
The  number  of  (he  fighting  men  uf  laoachar  when  taken 
in  the  cenaua  at  Sinai  was  &4,4D0.     During  the  journey 

lali'ty  at  Poor  they  amounted  lo  64,800,  being  inferior  to 
none  but  Judah  and  Dan— lo  the  latter  by  100  sonls 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  I  Chion.  vii,  2,  4,  ft,  prob- 
ably the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to  14&,600. 

The  Piomiaed  Land  once  reached,  the  connection  be- 
tween laaachar  and  Judah  seenu  lo  have  closed,  to  be 
renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasinns,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  turn.  The  intimate  iclalion  with  Zebu- 
lun was,  however,  tndnlained.  The  two  brother-tribea 
had  Iheir  portions  ckne  together,  and  morr  than  once 
they  are  mentioned  in  company.  The  allolment  of  Is- 
sachar  lay  above  that  of  Mananeh.  The  apeciScalion 
of  it*  boiuidarifa  and  contenti  is  contained  in  Joah.  xix, 
17-38.  But  lo  the  towns  there  named  muet  be  added 
IMMrath  (a  Lcvilical  city,  xxi,  !8;  Jarmuth  here  ia 
probably  the  Remeth  of  xix,  21)  and  Ibleam  (Josh,  xvii, 
II).  The  boundary,  in  Ihe  viordsofJosephus(.4i<f.  v,  I, 
!3),"extended  in  length  from  Cannel  lo  tbe  Jordan,  in 
breadth  lo  Mount  Tibor."  In  fact,  it  almoat  exactly 
conuated  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  or  JeireeL  The 
southern  boundary  wc  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modeni  Jenln,  ou  the  heights  which  form  the  aoulhem 
enclosure  to  the  plain;  and  then  further  weslwaid  by 
Taanach  and  Hegiddo,  the  authentic  fragments  of  which 
■till  stand  on  the  tame  hei);hla  as  they  trend  away  to 
the  hump  of  CormeL  On  the  north  thelerritoijrneariy 
ceased  with  the  plain,  whirh  ia  there  bounded  1^  Tabor, 
the  oulpoet  of  the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  ofTibor,  the 
hill-countiy  coniiiuied  so  as  lo  screen  the  tribe  ftom  the 
Sea  ofCililee,  while  a  detour  on  [he  S.E.  included  a  part 
or  the  plain  within  Ihe  territory  of  Manasseh,  near  Belh- 
abean  snd  [be  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley.  In  a 
central  recess  of  the  plain  stood  Jeireel,  on  a  iow  swell, 
attended,  Just  across  Ihe  border,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
eminence  of  llount  Giiboa,  and  on  [he  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed-Duby,  or  "Little  Hermon,"  the  latter 
having  Sbunem,  Kain,  and  Endor  on  its  slope* — names 
which  recall  annw  of  tbe  most  interesting  snd  important 
events  in  the  history  of  IinwI.    See  Thibk. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  all  the  Ublii^  localities  in 
the  tribe,  with  their  ^iproved  or  conjectural  identifica- 


Abei, 


Towi 


h! 

Tabor,  f 

■-■---■-  'TDaberath, 


See  Ei>4i4HHiH. 
Katikatnl-Hmta  t 


In-gannlDi, 
a-Coddsb, 


MfnJfalUnr 

[./rlomJI]  t 

IKffrKima] 

aeeiUmra.' 


glc 


(To™. 
Jpiiln. 
(FoniiUIi 


SblboD,  d».  lEnh-Shilrahlt 

Shnnrin,  diL  Sofon. 

Thi«  Urrilflry  was,  *a  it  itill  u,  among  the  richot 
Uml  in  PaleMiiie.  Westward  wu  tli«  runoiu  plain 
which  ikrivHl  iu  mine,  the  "«ced-pk)l  of  (lod"— such 
ii  the  aigniAcitian  of  Jezaxl—trom  iu  fertility,  and  the 
vrty  weoU  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to  i((  encmtoua 
powers  of  proiluution  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  348).  See 
EsDKAEiAK ;  Jezreki.  Oil  the  north  is  Tabor,  which, 
even  unilet  the  burning  sun  of  that  climate,  is  said  In 
retain  the  RlaUes  an.l  dells  at  an  English  wood  (Oad.  p. 
SsO).  On  the  east,  behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which 
ccnilucts  la  the  plain  of  the  Juidin— to  that  Beth-Shean 
which  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruilfulncsa.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
territory  of  Isuchar  which  appears  to  be  ^uded  to  in 
the  blesung  of  Jacob.  The  image  of  the  "stutdv  he- 
aas"  (D'^t  itn)— the  large  animal  need  for  burden^  and 
field-work,  not  the  lighter  anil  awiller  she-an  for  riding 
— ■'couching  down  between  the  two  italla,"  chewing  the 
fodder  of  atoliij  eue  and  qute(r~is  very  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  tendencies  anil  habits,  bat  to  the  very  rice 
and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while  the  sequel  of 
the  verae  is  no  less  aii^s'csiive  of  Ihe  certain  result  of 
such  tendencies  when  unrelieved  by  any  higher  aspira- 
tions :  "  Ife  saw  that  rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleas- 
ant, and  he  bowed  his  bark  to  bear,  and  became  a  alave 
to  tribute" — the  tribuio  imposed  on  him  by  the  various 
maianding  tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory  by 
Ihe  lichnesa  of  ihe  crops.  The  blea^ng  of  Moms  com- 
pletes (he  picture.    ileuDotonly''in  lenta"— in  nom- 


ad or  Bcmi-nomad  life — bat  "  lejoidng"  in  them ;  and  U 
is  perhapa  not  straining  a  point  to  obaerre  that  be  baa 
by  thii  time  begun  to  lose  hii  individuality.  He  and 
Zebnhm  are  mentioned  together  as  having  put  posaea- 
sion  in  the  holy  mountain  of  Tiber,  which  was  near  the 
fnmtier  line  of  eKh  (DeuL  xzxiii,  18, 19).  We  pais 
this  to  the  time  of  Deborah:  the  chief  straggle  in 
the  great  victory  over  Siaeii  took  place  on  the  lerrilory 
'  '  uchar,  ^'by  Taonach  at  the  waters  of  Ue^pddo* 
(Judg.  V,  16);  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the  seog 
'Iriumpfa  is  of  the  moat  cnraoiy  nature,  not  coosistnt 
ith  its  haling  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  actiin. 
One  among  Ihe  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  lufhar-. 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1}— but  beynnd  the  length  of  his  sway 
*  ave  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he  naided  onl  of 
mils  of  his  own  tribe~-at  Shamir,  in  UoantEplm- 
By  Joaephns  he  is  omitted  entirely  (see  AM.i.l. 
sy  The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  Darid 
has  already  been  alluded  to.    It  is  contained  in  1  Chroo. 

the  nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Iribe  do  less  than  36,000  were  atr 
randing  mercenaiy  troops— "  banda"  (Q"7Sn»> — awm 
applied  to  DO  other  Iribe  in  this  enmneratiDn,  ihoogh 
elsewhere  to  Gad.  and  uniformly  lo  the  irregBlar  boibr* 
of  the  Bedouin  nations  round  laaeL  This  was  pvfaa- 
bly  at  the  close  of  David'i  teign.  Thirty  jcan  befiat^ 
when  two  hundred  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  Iwl 
gone  lo  Hebron  to  aawt  in  making  David  king  ow 
the  entire  realm,  dilTeimt  qnalilioilions  are  noted  ia 
them — Ihey  "  had  understanding  of  the  tinea  lo  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  tbeiT  btethiea 
wfK  at  their  commandment.''  To  what  Ihia  "aaiO' 
standing  of  ihe  tiroes"  was  we  have  no  dew  (aw  Do- 
ling, Obterr,  i,  160  sq.).  By  the  later  Jewish  interpnt- 
i*  e:tplained  as  skill  in  ascertaining  the  periadf 

!  Sim  and  moon,  the  inlercaUtion  of  raontha.  and 
dates  of  Boleron  feasts,  and  the  inleipniatioti  of  tke 
signs  of  the  heavens  (Targnm,  ad  k>c;  JootiM.  Qaaif. 
Hit.),  Josephus  (.1  nr.  vii,  !,  3)  gives  it  ai  "  knowisg 
the  things  that  were  lo  happen ;"  and  be  adds  thai  the 

1  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  wen  10,000. 
One  of  Uk  wise  men  of  lancbar,  according  m  an  old 
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Jewbh  tmimon  prcaeired  by  Jetomt  {Qiuut.  fftb.  on 
S  Chron.  xvii,  IG),  wu  Aaiauah,  Hin  of  Zicbii,  who, 
with  200,000  men.  offered  hinuelf  to  Jeliovfth  in  the 
KTVtce  of  JehoslMpbat  (2  Chnm.  xvii,  tC) ;  but  tbia  is 
vety  queclioiuihle,  ta  ibe  movement  appe*ra  to  b«ve 
beca  coafloed  to  judih  uid  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of 
tb*  tribe  at  tfai*  lime  wu  Omri,  or  the  great  family  of 
Mkbael(l  Chnni.  zxvii,18i  compan  vii,8).  Hay  be 
DM  have  been  the  fotefatber  of  tbe  king  of  Innel  of  the 
auoe  name — tbe  (njoder  of  tbe  "bouae  of  Omri"  and  of 
the  "  bouae  of  Ahab."  the  builder  of  Samaria,  poaaibly 
on  the  aaroe  hill  of  Sbamir  on  which  (he  laeacharite 
JBdge,Tola,badroniieil5beldhiacoun?  But,wbetber 
lliis  waa  ao  ot  not,  at  any  nte  uoe  dyDsaly  of  the  I*- 
raeliliali  kinga  waa  laucbarite.  Baaiba,tbe  ton  of  Alu- 
Jab,  of  tbe  houie  of  Inaehu,  a  niemlwF  of  tbe  anny 
with  which  Nadab  and  all  Israel  were  besieging  Uibbe- 
tboQ,  apparently  nut  of  any  atanding  in  tbe  tribe  (com- 
psre  1  Kings  xri,  2),  alew  the  king,  and  bimaelf  mount- 
ed tb«  throDC  (I  Kinga  xv,  27,  etc).  He  wai  evidently 
a  fierce  and  warlike  man  ficvi,  29 ;  1  Cbron.  xvi,  1),  and 
an  idolaler  like  Jeroboam,  The  lagacbarite  113-nBaty 
Uated  during  the  twenty-fonr  yeara  of  his  reign  and  the 
two  of  his  eon  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  waa 
mealed  from  him  by  the  aanw  meana  that  hia  father 
had  acqnired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
bi>  naga  by  a  nuaaacre  of  tbe  whole  kindred  and  can- 
■MctiiKia  of  Baaaha — he  left  him  "  nut  even  so  much  as 
■  boy'(jtri,ll). 

Diitant  at  Jczreel  woa  from  Jeniaalem,  tho  inhaU- 
tanta  took  part  in  the  Pasaover  with  ntbich  Uei^iah 
aanctiSed  the  opening  of  hia  leign.  On  that  memora- 
ble oocaeioii  a  multitude  of  tbe  people  from  the  north- 
cm  tribn,  and  amotig  them  IVom  Isaachar,  although  so 
kng  catTUig«4  from  tbe  wonhip  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
foTKOtleii  bow  to  make  the  necessary  puriflcations,  yet 
by  Ibe  enlighttned  piety  of  Heiekiah  were  allowed  to 
keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it  seven  dayi  with 
great  gladneaa — with  aueh  tumultuous  joy  aa  bad  not 
been  known  nuoe  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  whole 
land  waa  oat.  Nor  did  they  sepanle  till 
had  b«en  tignaliied  by 
ttrom  allan  and  aymbola, "  in  Judab  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Hanasseh,"  up  to  the  very  conOoea  of  la- 
aacbai's  own  laud — and  then  "  all  the  chiklnin  of  Israel 
letomed  evoy  man  to  hia  |iiiiiaiiaiiiiii  into  their  own  cit- 
iei"  (2  Chnm.  xiii,  1).  Within  Ave  ye»™  from  tbia 
data  Shabnancaer,  kin^  of  Assyria,  had  invaded  Ibe 
Dorth  of  Paleatine,  and  aAer  three  yean'  aiege  bad  taki 


h  the  n 


if  Ian 


Tried  l! 


char  away  to  hia  distant  dominions.  Tbe  only  olher 
acriptural  alluaion  to  the  tribe  is  that,  with  the  rest  of 
tbeit  brethren  of  all  the  tribea  of  the  children  of  Isnrl 
(Dan  only  txceptedX  the  twelve  thonsand  oT  the  tribe 
of  laaacbar  shall  be  sealed  in  tbeij  forebeada  (Rev.  rii, 
7> 

3.  A  Kerikite  Levile,  one  of  the  door-keepers  (A.  T. 
"  portera")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  aoa  of 
Obcd-Edan  (1  Omm.  nvi,  G).    EC  1014. 

Isaendorp,  IlKn>BiK,  belonged  to  the  Kvingetieal 
totfaenna  of  Holland.  He  waa  called  in  1723  to  Ibe 
charge  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Pnrmerend.  In  1737 
bodily  infirmities  rendered  a  colleague  necessary.  In 
1743  he  resigned  bis  charge.  Though  obliged  to  dcaiai 
fhMn  his  ministerial  work,  he  rendered  himself  eminent- 
ly uaeful  to  bis  denomination  by  preeenlingto  the  Dutch 
a  tranalatiun  of  aotoe  three  or  four  hundred  German 
byinna.  See  Glasus,  Godgrktrd  Ktderlimd,  ii,  1 96  sq. ; 
abo  GftchifdrmM  vat*  kel  grtdtduntti^  Gfzang  by  de  Lv- 
Htncitn  in  dt  ytderUada,  door.     (J.P.W.) 

laserleln,  Ibhakl  beh-Petachta,  a  Jewish  Babbi 
of  gnat  diatinction  anMtng  Jewish  schulart  in  Ibe  16lb 
ecniury,  aikl  one  of  tbe  ropceeentativea  of  truly  learn- 
ed German  qrnagogal  teachers,  flourished  about  1127- 
1470.  At  first  he  waa  settled  over  a  congregation  at 
Hsibuigi  later  be  lemored      -         ■ 


)1  ISSUE 

'  Isaerlein  waa  a  very  liberal-minded  Jew,  and  did  mneli 
by  bia  influence  to  advance  tbe  standing  of  Jewish 
scholarsbip  in  hia  <Uy.  More  iianicularly  was  bis  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  theoli>gical  schoota  of  bis  Hebrew 
brethren  all  over  Germany.  From  tbe  most  distant 
pans  of  Eluropo  students  Hocked  to  the  scboola  at  Er- 
furt,  Nunmburg,  Regensburg,  and  Prague,  where  the 
Talmud  was  expounded  in  a  moat  masterly  mannel 
(comp.  Zunz,  Zur  CtMch.  u.  Lit.  p.  167  sq.).  According 
to  Just  (CeacA.  d.  Judentkimt  v.  t.  Stbm,  iii,  116),  laer- 
\aa  died  obscurely  in  1452,  but  this  seems  improbable, 
as  Fllrst  baa  evidence  of  Isserlein's  activity  in  HB7. 
His  wuks  are  'l^'nn  rr^ipi  rib,  a  collection  of  8M 
ofriniona  on  the  different  fielda  of  Kabbinism  (Venice 
1619, 4ta;  FUrth,  I778,4to) :— D*^r;?  D^pS^,  on  the 
Halachoth  (\'enice,  1519,  410,  and'oRen;  Furth,  177^ 
4lo)!-h7irin  hs  ■'o'lii  O-'-aSta,  or  Eipositiona  on 
Raahi's  Qimmentary  to  the  Penlalcuch  O'eni™,  1619, 
4»,  and  often):— Xnn  ^'nrij  C^  D-nisa,  or  Com- 
,  mentary  on  tbe  Book  Sha'are  Dura  of  Isaac  Duran  (Ven- 
.ice,1548,4to,ando<ten)',  etc.  See  Grflti.CrseiLif.^M- 
iJni,  viii,  330  sq.i  Ynnt.BiMioth.Jud.a,\M;  FrOnkel, 
/*raeJ/Mi!rfcBi(ii4.rf,  Or.  1847),  c.  676-678,  (J.H.W.) 
luerlei,  HaaK  ben-Israbi,  a  celebrated  Pdidi 
Rabbi,  waa  bom  at  Cracow  in  1620.  The  son  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  a  relative  of  the  dislingoigbed  aavan 
Heir  Katzenellenbogcn  uf  Pailoa,  he  waa  afforded  p»- 
culiar  advantages  for  thorough  culture.  Of  these  be 
readily  availed  himself,  and,  in  conaequence,  GQed  very 
prominent  poBtiona  at  quite  an  early  age.  Hewaldi^ 
tinguished,  however,  rather  for  his  early  acquiiitions  and 
extended  knowledge  than  any  great  natural  abilities. 
He  died  in  1678.  Tbe  writings  of  Isserles  are  very  va- 
ried, covering  tbe  departments  of  theological,  exegtti- 
cal,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  historical  and  philosophical 
literature.  In  all  of  these  be  was  perfeclly  at  home. 
Hismoetimportant  works  arc  riV'i;n  r'!''!^  'f^,OHSai> 
Tyictt  aad  other  tubjreti  o/JrttUh  Anliqiiilia  (Prague, 
1569):— 1^:1  l-'n^,  01  Commtnlars  on  Ihc  Boot  0/ Ei- 
Iker  (Ciemona,  1669,  4loi  Amsterd.  17G9,  Svo).  For  ■ 
list  uT  all  his  works,  see  Flint,  Siblioth.Jiid.  ii,  166  sq. 
See  Friinkcl,  Jfoa.A.-/jrar/i7niu»U  .Wott  /tnrln,  in  the 
OriaUal.  Lileraniilult  (1H47),  c.  837-30;  Griita,  CetcA. 
i/.yiidng,ix,472sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Iiabi'Bh  (u,  1  CbroiL  xxiv,  21 ;  6, 1  Cbron,  niv, 
25).    See  Ishiah. 

iHne,  besides  its  ordinary  senae  o( going Jbrth  (^19, 
Chald.  to  fine,  Dan.  rii.  10;  also  niXXln,  exil,  i.  e. 
source,Ptov.iv,  23,  frequently  of  the  direction  or  termi- 
nus of  a  boundary-,  fcircjiti'o/ui,  to  go  our,  Rev.  ix,  17, 
18),  and  pro^niy  (rnbii;.  Gen.  xlviii,  6,  elsewhere  "itM- 
rlml,''' HlS^fS,jjlaii(i,i.e.DaBpring,lsa.zxii,34;  nrt|>- 
pa,  Ktd,  Halt,  xxii,  25),  is  the  rendering  employed  by 
OUT  traiulatanfnraevetal  terms  expressive  of  a  purulent 
or  unhealthy  discharge,  espedaUy  from  tbe  aexoal  or- 
gans. The  most  emphatic  of  these  is  31'!,  tivm  341,  to 
fine,  both  tlie  verb  and  noun  being  liequently  applied 
10  diseased  or  unusual  secretions,  e.  g.  tbe  monthly 
courses  or  ealomnia  of  women,  and  ibe  seminal  flux  or 
•/otKyrrkaa  bmigut  of  men  (Lev.  xv ;  Numb,  v,  2).  See 
DisEASK.  A  more  intense  and  chronic  form  of  this  dis- 
charge was  the  "  issae  of  blood,"  or  uterine  bmnorrhage 
of  the  woman  in  the  Goepcls  (pvavi:  alfiaroc,  Mark  v, 
35;  Luke  viii,4a,44;  n)fiDr>piu,MatLix,20),wbicb,as 
it  made  her  ceremonially  unclean,  she  waa  ao  anxious 
to  conceal  when  she  came  in  contact  wiih  tbe  multitude 
and  with  Christ.  (See  monographs  in  Volbeding,  ladtit, 
p.49;  Hase,irfi6«iJin,p.l41.)  Tbelerm  rtS-^I.Eick. 
xxiii,  30,  rignifies  a  pouring,  and  is  applied  to  (he  mts- 
lia  inmit  of  ■  stallion,  to  which  the  idolatrous  pan- 
mouri  of  Judca  are  compared  in  the  slmng  language  of 


rendered  is  *lip-. 


The  only  otber  te 
I,  applied  (0  the  wamb,«r 


fmJtitia  malitbra,  a  the  ■ooraa  of  the 

chuKe  (Lev.xu,7;  xx,  18;  comp.  nr]'^,  Mark  v,  39). 

"ThelexULeT.n-.S.B;  xxii,l;  Numb,  v,  3  (uul  3 
Sam.  iii,  39,  Mhere  Ihe  nuUdy  u  iavoked  w  a  ciine). 
are  pmbably  to  be  interpreted  or  gonorTboea.    In  Lei 

XT,  8  ■  dis  ■  

that  ihe  en 

ceremonial 

legal  time,  •ei'en  days  (ver.  IB),  anil  perfomi  the  pre- 

Bcribed  purifli^alionii  and  ucriflce  (ver.  14).     See,  how- 

Uistana,  where  another  interpretaii™  ia  given.  As  le- 
ganU  the  apecific  varieties  of  thi«  malady,  it  is  general- 
ly a«ned  that  itii  moat  sevei*  ronn  (gim,  iv-ujnifa)  ia 
modem,  baTing  flnC  appeared  in  Ihe  Ifith  century. 
Chardin  (,ri>sagtt  m  Pent,  0,  300)  sUta  that  he  ot>- 
■erved  that  this  disorder  was  prevalent  in  Penia,  but 
that  its  cRecls  were  Tar  leas  severe  than  in  Western  cli' 
mates.  IT  this  be  true,  it  would  go  some  way  to  ex- 
plain the  alleged  absence  of  the  ffon.  riraL  ftom  au^ent 
tHMology,  which  found  its  Seld  of  observation  in  the 
East,  <>rcece,  etc,  and  to  confirm  the  sappoaition  that 
the  milder  fann  only  was  the  suhject  of  Mosaic  Iq^la- 
tinit.  But,  beyond  ibis,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
aM)ear,  mn  tbcir  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for  want  aC 
an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoma,  leave  on 
trace  behind  thcBi.  The  ■  bed,"  seat,' etc  (Lev.  xv,  5,0, 
etc),  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  regarded  by 
that  law  aa  contagious,  but  the  defllement  extended  to 
tbefu  merely  to  give  greater  ptomineiux  to  Ihe  ceremo- 
nial attictuesB  with  which  the  case  was  ruled.    In  the 


intended,  su 


9).  Ihe  or 


.,rolonged(v.S6)loamot- 
^ipluial  biuidliog  of  the  subject  not 
dealiui;,aa  in  the  case  oricpioay,  in  Byniptoms.it  seems 
gratuitoui  to  detail  them  here :  those  who  desire  each 
knowledge  will  Htid  Ihem  in  any  compendium  odhcra- 
peulica.  See  Joscphua.  Wnr,  v,  &,G;  vi,9,8;  Hiahna, 
CMiai.  i,  S,  8  j  Maimun.  ad  Znbim,  li,  2 :  wbencc  vt 
learn  that  peraons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  cclebntion. 
Dor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  alao  Micbaelis,  Laittof 
Jfaara,iv,3Sr  (Smith).     See  UKCL^ANSEaa. 

Isaoa,  or,  rather,  Isi's  ('Isoi'),  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  (.4  nf.  X,  8,  6)  aa  high-prieu  between  Joram  and 
Axioramua;  apparently  corresponding  to  the  Jehoeho- 
phat  of  the  Salrr  Olam.    See  Hioii-ihukst. 

lataloo'lllB.  "In  1  Eadr.  viii,40,  the  'son  of  Is- 
lalcurus'  (li  nv  '\aro\ieaipou)  ia  aubatituted  (br  'and 
Zasiuii'  of  the  cnrreaponding  list  in  Ezra  (viil,  14). 
The  Krri  baa  Zikkur  inalead  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this 
there  is  perhaps  some  trace  In  Ittalcurut." 

l«'imh(lChron.i-ii,30).    See  IsHUAR. 

la'ni  (Gen.  ^ki,  17).    See  Isiiiti,  I. 

lUla.  a  name  attrihuted  to  the  old  Latin  version 
which  was  Ihe  foundation  of  Jeroioe's  ViJgale.  See 
Italic  Version. 

Ital'ian  ('IrnXurJc)  cxxmn  but  once  in  Scripture,  in 
.  tha  mention  of  the  "  Italian  band,"  L  e.  Roman  cohort, 
to  which  Cornelius  belonged  (Acta  x,  1).  "  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  separate  fhnti  the  le- 
gionary soldiers,  and  uul  a  cohort  ofthe  'Ltjnb  lloHca; 
of  which  we  read  at  a  Uter  period  (Tacilua,  //ur.  i,  fi9, 
H;  ii,10fli  iii,  H)  aa  being  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Caai. 
lv,34;  Suelon.  .Yen,  19).  (See  Blscoe,  Oa /A« -4 rtj,  p. 
800  sq.)  Wieseler  {ChimoL  p.  I4&)  thinlu  they  were 
Italian  volunteerai  anil  there  La  an  inscription  in  (iruter 
fn  which  the  following  words  occur:  'Cohon  mililum 
Italicnnim  voluntaria,  qnn  est  in  Svria'  (see  Ackerman, 
A'nawiua/ic  lUntlrtitiani,  p.  S4)~  (Conybeare  and  Kow- 
■aan, Si. Paul,],  llti).  There  ta  a  monogrspb  on  t)>e  sub- 
ject ;  Schwarz,  ft  poioric  llaUxa  tt  A  lupula  (Altdorf, 
172fl).    See  Cohobt. 

Itallui  School  ov  Philosoput.    By  the  Italian 


2  IT.iLUN  VERSIONS 

aehool  m  pioperiy  uodenrtood  the  blenifiiig  of  the  Vj^ 
Ibagonan  and  Eleatic  systems  of  pbiloaophy  into  ooe. 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  uaed  of  the  E^hagoiean  sys- 
tem merely.  The  reaaon  for  designating  it  as  the  Ital- 
ian school  is  because  PythagofM  is  said  to  have  taught 
in  Italy.     See  PrTKAoaitAa. 

Italian Vvniotu  oFTHBSciurTt'itEs.  Tbeear- 
liest  iranslBti«i  of  ibe  Bible  into  the  modem  Italian  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Giacomo  da  Tiraggio  (Jaco- 
bua  de  Voragine),  arehlnahop  of  Genoa,  in  the  beginniai; 
of  Ihe  18lh  century-.  ThU  rests  exclusively  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sixtus  Stnenaia  CBtbliolk.  Stm<f.  lib.  iv),  sod 

That  at  an  eoriy  period,  boweier,  venions  of  parts,  if 
not  ofthe  whole  of  Scripture  into  Italian  were  made,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  ihere  exist  in  voriona  librwin 
MSS.  conuining  them.  In  the  Hoyal  Library  at  i^ria 
is  an  Italian  Bible  in  two  vols,  folin,  as  well  as  sennl 
codices  containing  parts  of  Ihe  Bible  in  that  language ; 
in  the  libnry  at  Upsala  ia  a  Codex  containing  a  hiaterr 
compiled  from  the  Ant  seven  hooks  of  the  O.  T.  in  Ital- 
ian; in  Ibelibmry  ofTrinity  College,  Dublin,  Lian  Ital- 
ian Iranalalion  ofthe  N.T„  with  portions  nf  the  Old.  and 
in  other  libraries  like  relics  are  preserved  (see  Le  Long. 
Ai&^w.cap.vi,  $1). 

The  earliest  printed  Italian  Bible  is  that  of  Nicnto  di 
Malermi  (or  Malherbi).  a  Venetian  Benedirtine  monk  of 
tbe  order  of  Camaldoli :  il  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Iliilia  Volffart  lliiloriola,  etc  (Vcn.  I4TI.)  The  trana- 
latioD  ia  from  the  Vulgate,  and  ia  pimouneeii  by  R.  Si- 
mon la  be  executed  in  a  hoitsh  style  and  eartle«slv(flu«. 
CtH.  dH  N.T.p.  487),  It  wa^  however,  tepHleiny  re- 
printed; Ihe  best  e<Iilions  are  that  euperin  tended  by 
Mariiii  (Ven.  1477,  i  vola-foL),  and  thai  issued  at  Tenkc 
in  1567  (I  voLfoL).  In  IGSO  Antonio  BtiKvinli  ianed 
his  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1U3  the  Srst  edition 
of  bia  tranalation  of  tbe  entire  Bible,  containing  a  r^ 
vised  and  rorrected  translation  of  Ibe  N.T.,  under  tbe 
litle  of  I^Hiblia  eie  mtHimrSacHIAriiMnTriio  Tr^- 
avunio  Imdollo  norimnlr  de  bi  l/fbmiea  trnia  n  tta- 
gtin  ToKttna,  nut  dirvii  libri  dA  ff.  T.  IradoM  da  6'reeB 
in  linffHa  Toic.  con  priritrgio  ifr  i)  ncfilo  Smato  I'ewfa 
tblfraaFrmrfKo  l,RrsrChniHniiiuimo{f,A.\rnii% 
ap.  I.IIC  Ant.  Juiitie).  This  Irsnalslion  is  said  bv  Simni 
to  follow  in  the  0.  T.  Ibe  Latin  version  of  I'agnini  rath- 
er than  to  be  mode  from  Ihe  original  Hebrew,  and  to 
partake  ofthe  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  Pagnini'a  style. 
It  was  put  in  the  index  ofthe  prohibited  bonks  amu^ 
woriu  ofihe  first  chiaa.  Many  editions  of  it,  however, 
appeared,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Zanetti 
(Ven.  1510,  B  vola.  fol).  Bruccioli's  version  of  Ibe  (X  T. 
in  a  corrected  form  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  lGC2.ak<ig 
with  a  new  version  oftbeN.T.  by  Gallan  and  Bru;  U> 
this  notes  are  adiled,  and  espedally  an  expnaition  of  tbe 
Apocalypse.  Tbe  tmnelation  of  Marmocbtnj,  tboogfa 
professedly  origins],  is,  in  reality,  only  a  retised  cditicsi 
of  ibat  of  llrucctoli,  tbe  design  of  which  was  to  bcii^  it 
ilh  the  Vulgale.  Kevtrat 
OK  from  the  Hebrew)  and 

other  parts  of  Scripture  appeared  in  Italy  between 


lofZocla- 


UlionofilieN.T^  by  a  Florentine  ofthe  n 
ria,appeared  in  8va  at  Venice  in  1542,  and  at  Fbrnn 
in  1W6,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare.  The 
Jew  David  de  Pomis  issued  a  translalioa  of  Ec«lcaiaiKs 
with  the  original  Hebrew  (Yen.  1678). 

In  1C07  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  PiMeatant  Ital- 
ian veraion— that  ofGiovanni  Diodati  (/ji  AaU'o .-  CM 
I  Libri  dfi  r«ot«  e  M  .Vbo™  TfitamtUa  [m.  folio]). 
To  this  are  appended  brief  marginal  nolea.  Tbia  ver- 
sion was  made  directly  from  the  original  Iext.\  sod 
atanda  in  high  esteem  for  fidelity.  It  has  been  lepeai- 
edly  reprinted.  Being  in  Ihe  plain  Luccbese  dialect,  it 
is  especially  adapted  for  circulation  among  the  ■^^n—™ 
people.     Il  is  that  now  adopted  by  the  BiUe  Societieik 

A  t-ersion  afliKting  greater  elegance,  bat  t^  no  ms^ 
M>  lUthAil,  is  that  of  Antonio  Uattini,  mrtiit^mul 
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ITALY 


FtotRUC  Tie  S.  T.  appeared  at  Tnrin  In  1769,  uul 
ihe  U.  'i'.  in  ]  779,  both  scvumpaiiicil  with  (he  text  ot 
the  Yulgnte,  uicl  wilh  copious  tiolea,  chiefly  rrom  the 
bthcn.  This  work  receiveil  the  ■ppnilution  uf  pope 
Rm  YL  It  ii  Diaile  avowedly  Tnon  the  Vuleite,  uiii 
li  in  the  pan:  Tukui  iluteel.  Repeated  ediliuns  have 
■ppctredi  one,  piintal  at  Uvomo  (L^hotn),  ami  ihoH 
HKil  by  (he  Uritish  inrl  Foreign  Bilih  Society  (Loiid. 
1813, 18^),  want  the  nMei,  ami  hare  comeqaently  been 
placeil  ill  the  imiex  or  prohibileil  booki.  To  nail  and 
dmtliie  this  bonk,  Ilinii{;li  licarine  the  papal  ■Uwtion, 
n^  (ill  lately,  ■  gnre  ofleiuf,  ai  Ihe  well-iuwwa 
can  of  the  Hadiai  in  Florence  proreh      See  Vek> 

Italic  Veialon  (Frfai  Itala),  the  unial  name  of 
the  old  Latin  vendon  of  the  Scripturea,  lued  prior  to  the 
diya  of  Anguitiiie  aiid  .lerome,  and  pnthably  made  iu 
Koithetn  Africa  in  the  2d  centuiy.  The  ItaUc,  howev- 
er, ia  properiy  a  reviaioii  of  this  td<l  Latin  venion,  which 
ni  in  nae  in  NoRhera  Italy,  ur  urouod  Milan.  Yltig- 
nentnofit  have  been  piraen-ed  by  BlamihiDi  and  Saba- 
tier  (Fjdie,  ^rfcj.  Oiel.  t.  v.).  Portiona  containing  the 
bouka  of  Leviticu*  and  Niimbera  have  been  publiahed 
by  LunI  Aahbumham  (London,  1870)  from  an  ancient 
Cmlex  in  hja  library.    Se«  Latim  Vkbsioks. 

If  aly  ClroXio,  ot  ni>ceruin  etymology),  the  name 
rf  the  country  of  which  Home  was  the  cental  (Acta 
ivui,  3:  xxvii,  1,  6;  tieli.  iciii,  24).  This,  like  moet 
geographical  names,  was  diffi-reully  applied  at  dilli^tent 
|i«nud&  In  Ihe  earliest  limea  the  name  "Ilutg"  iu- 
dmkdonl/the  Utile  peninsuUofCu(aii-ui(Sltabo,  V.I). 
The  tnuntry  miw  calle.1  Italy  waa  then  inhaUled  by  a 
■umber  of  luuons  distinct  in  origin,  langiiaee.  aiid  jiDv- 
Knment,  such  as  Ihe  (iaids,  ligurians,  ami  Veneti 
the  north,  and  Ihe  I'elasgi,  SaUiies,  " 


the  wmth.     Bii 


ailvanceil,  these 
uccfwiveii-  aiinexeil  to  the  gTEai  usic. 
"Ilab/"  extended  aln,  lill  it  ca 


of  the  Alps, 

■id  Polybiui  eeema  to  use  it  in  this  aenne  {i,  G;  ii, 
It).  For  the  progress  of  the  hiatoiy  uf  the  world,  see 
Smith's  liic.i.auirii  iij' Clusiirul  O'figraplig,  r  v.  From 
the  lime  of  the  close  of  Ihe  lepablic  it  was  employeil 
s>  we  employ  It  uow,  L  e.  In  its  true  geographical 
■nuc.  as  denoting  Ihe  whole  natiirsl  peiiiusula  be- 
l>«cn  the  Alps  and  ihe  Straits  of  Mesrina.  In  the 
Jfew  Testament  it  occurs  three,  or,  liideeit,  more  cor- 
naly  speaking,  four  limes.  In  Acts  x,  I,  the  Italian 
abort  at  Oesarea  (q  viriipo  r)  aiXoupivn  'IrnXinq. 
A.T. "  Italian  baml"),  consisting,  as  it  dnulilless  diil,  of 
BMn  recruileil  in  Italy,  illustnles  Ihe  militar}-  retalions 
rf  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces.  See 
A«»r.  In  Acts  xviii,  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the  ex- 
]Mlnon  of  A[|uiU  ami  I'tiacilla  with  their  compatriots 
"from  Italy,"  we  are  remindFil  of  the  Urge  Jewish  pop- 
alstiau  which  many  authorities  show  thai  it  contained. 
Acts  iivii,  1,  where  the  beitiiuiing  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
''ioItaly'ismentiui>e<l,andlhe  whole  subsequent  nar- 
Mive,  illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the 
poiiiuula  and  other  pans  of  (be  Mediieiranean,  Lastly, 
Ibe  words  in  HcL  xiii.  24,  ■'They  of  Italy  (oi  Mi.i-.it 
IraXiof)  salute  you,"  whitei-er  they  may  prove  for  or 
a^ntt  this  being  Ihe  region  in  which  the  letter  was 
written  (and  the  matter  has  been  strongly  argued  both 
J^rti  are  interesting  as  a  ipecimeii  of  ilio  pmgreiis  of 
9"<^t>aQily  in  the  West.  A  concise  scconnt  of  the 
thririona  and  history  of  sncient  Italy  may  be  found  in 
intkm't  daa.  i)iet.  a.  t,  ItaUa.    See  Kokb. 

Italy,  HuiiKii:(,  a  kingilom  in  Southern  Kumpe,  with 
■i>irMoril2,8o2Bquareniile«,aiidapi.pnlatii.niiil87U 
t'fUOU.OOO  iiibaiiiants.  The  name  i.rigiiially  belonged 
toihesouiheni  point  of  ihcApentiine  peninsula  alone; 
Klhs  time  of  Thueydides  it  embiaoed  the  whole  south- 
Rx  coast  from  the  river  Laos,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
"Mftspnntium,  on  the  Sicilian  Straits;  after  the  con- 
lamt  of  Tareatum  by  the  Humui  it  was  extended  to . 


all  Ihc  coqntry  from  the  Sicilian  Straita  to  the  Amo  ot 
Kubicon;  finally,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  came  tube 
used  of  Ihe  nliolc  uf  the  pciiiiieuLt.  In  a  still  wider 
sense  it  was,  uniler  Constantine,  Ihc  name  of  one  of  tht 
four  chief  divisions  of  the  Eoman  Iim[jire,  lieiiig  subdi- 
videil  into  three  (according  to  others  into  four  or  two) 
dioceses  — Illyria,  Africa,  and  Italy  IVoper.  But  this 
wider  siguiflcince  died  out  witli  the  dkeolutlDn  of  the 
Homan  Kmpite,  ami  Ihe  name  has  since  been  ciinflned 
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people  of  which  gradually  coalesced 
united  by  Ihe  same  language,  literature,  and  habile,  hut 
which  never,  fur  any  length  of  rime,  coustiluted  one  po- 
litical commoiiwealtli.  Nut  until  1869  did  the  national 
aspirations  fur  unity  succeed  in  erecting  by  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  penimmla  into  the  kingdom  uf  Italy;  in 
litGG  Veuetia  was  added,  and  in  ltl70  the  incor|iuration 
uf  Home  completed  the  stnicture  of  national  unity 

LCiureh  //irfuiy.— (I.)  Tlie  idanting  of  Christianity 
in  Italy  can  be  traceil  to  the  tint  yean  of  the  Christian 
ten.  The  aposlle  Peter,  according  to  old  accounts,  via- 
ited  Home  as  early  as  A,D.  i'2,  but  no  saliiJactor)-  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  fur  the  awcrlion  of  Iloman  theo- 
logians that  Peter  was  at  any  lime  bishop  of  Ihe  Church 
of  Rome,  aiul  sli!l  U»  that  he  hehl  this  ofBce  for  iwen- 
ly-Uve  j-ears.  In  C.3  Ihe  Cliristians,  u^lher  with  Ibe 
Jews,  were  eipcUed  from  Home  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Uaudius.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (shout 
ba)  indicates  that  the  Church  in  Rome  was  at  that  lime 
fully  organized.  Under  Nero,  Peter  and  Paul  were  piub- 
ahly  put  to  death,  together  with  numerous  other  pr»- 
lessora  of  Christianity.  Among  those  who  were  put  lo 
death  under  Domilian  (Sl-96)  was  Flavius  Clemens,  ■ 
man  of  consular  dignity,  and  behinging  to  the  imperial 
famil]'.  U«ny  other  churches  in  Italy,  besidrN  that  of 
Rome,  trace  their  foundation  to  assistants  uf  Ihe  apo»- 
llea;  thus  Barnabas  is  aaicl  to  have  eetablisheil  the 
Church  uf  Milan,  Mark  Ihe  Church  of  Aquilrja,  Apolli- 
naris  the  Chuich  at  Ravenna.  The  cburchea  uf  Lucca, 
Fiesole,  Bi'h^tna,  Bari,  Benevenio,  Capua,  Naples,  Paler- 
mo, Syracuse,  Pavia,L' rhino.  Mantua,  Verona,  IHii^Flor- 
I  cnce,  and  Sienna  also  claim  to  be  of  apoeiolic  origin. 
:  That  many  of  the  churches  were  really  organized  dur- 
ing the  tint  century  is  not  doubletl.but  hardly  any  of 
them  has  a  documentary  history  which  ascends  bej'Olu] 
the  beginiung  of  the  2d  century,  Even  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  so  involved  in  obscurity  that  i| 
is  not  known  iu  which  order  the  finl  four  bishops  sue. 
ceeded  each  other.  From  the  begiiuiing  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury  Inshoprics  rapidly  increased,  and  down  to  the  year 
Sll  there  an  enumerated  many  seats  of  bishops  in  aD 
Ihe  piovinces.  The  first  epistle  of  the  Roman  biahop 
Saler  (A.D.  176  sq.)  was  wriiun  to  the  Inshops  of  Cam- 
pania, and  his  second  to  the  biBho|ia  of  Italy.  The  Ro- 
man bUhop  Zepfayrinus  (iOS-221)  adilreased  his  Bret 
epistle  ID  (iK  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  and  Kus^us  liu 
thiol  to  the  biahopBofTuBcia  and  Campania.  A"PrD- 
vincial  Synod  of  Home,"  conaiatiiig  of  tweli-e  biahnps, 
was  presidnl  ova  by  Telesphorus  (142-154) ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  synod  unrler  Anicelus  (167-175);  another 
in  197,  and  many  more  in  the  Sd  century.  At  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  *th  century  Christianity  waa  so  firmly 
establisheil  throughout  Italy  that  the  |iagana  could  make 
no  notable  resistance  when  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tine  the  (inat  become  Ihe  retigiuii  of  the  state.  Ilia 
apostuy  of  Julian  retanled  but  little  the  victory  of 
Christianity,  which  became  complete  when,tuwanlB  the 
close  of  the  4th  centuri',  Thcodoaius  e.Mcrmliiateil  pa- 
ganism by  fire  and  sword.  As  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
from  the  earliest  perimi  of  ihc  Church  one  of  the  three 
gteat  tushops  of  the  Christian  Churtli  (Home,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch),  the  churches  of  Italy  became  subor- 
dinate to  hia  Bitperiiilenilcnce  and  jurisdiction;  only  Iht 
Church  pmvinceg  of  the  melropolitiins  of  Milan  and 
Aquileia  lemained  inde[iendcnl  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome  for  many  more  centuries.  The  more  the  powp 
of  the  bishops  of  Home  ruse,  the  moi«  the  Church  Utc 
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Mref  Ililjrla  abaoibed  by  the  hutorr  of  th*  papx? 
md  iha  Konun  Chuich.  In  no  other  country  ot  Ka- 
Tape  WW  the  onily  of  f«ith  belter  preserred  utd  IcM  in- 
larnptnl  than  in  Italy.  The  luk  nf  the  Arun  Goths 
(496-MS)  luted  loo  ■hart  ■  time  lo  eMiLiluh  Aiuninn 
DO  >  film  (bundation,  and  ill  the  fullowinj;  ehutgea  in 
(be  McuUr  Eovenuoent  of  the  cotrntry  recogniBCd  the 
prnkcninuit  Church.  The  unity  of  the  Italian  Church 
during  the  Middle  Agn  wu  but  little  diiturbed  by  he- 
ntkal  aecta;  the  CathariMa  and  Faiagii  never  became 
pDmrful,  ami  soon  diaaiipeared ;  only  the  WaldenKs,  in 
the  remote  valleyi  of  Hedmont,  ■urrired  all  persecu- 

ri.)  /lutary  of  tin  Rr/vmalion—ittlj,  lilie  other 
eoontiita,  had  iia  formtnnen  of  the  Keformuion,  the 
miat  pruminent  of  whom  wa*  the  Dominican  monk  3a- 
TtnaiTila  (q.  v.),  who  fearieaaly  advocated  a  radical  re- 
fund of  [ha  Church.  The  reviT-al  of  the  cluneal  iicud- 
ieion  the  one  haiid,  mil  the  corruption  which  prevailed 
at  ttie  papal  court  on  the  other,  dispoaed  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  16th  century  many  minda  lowsrds  abandon- 
ing  the  doctrinea  of  Kumr.  la  general,  however,  the 
tendency  towarda  freethinking  nai  stronger  among  the 
maknntcnta  than  the  wiih  for  a  religious  reform.  One 
rf  the  most  important  eflbrts  in  the  latter  direction  waa 
made  in  the  time  of  Leo  X  by  some  tnenty  eameM  men, 
who  formed  a  lociety  tor  the  pnrpoae  of  rekindling  in 
the  Oiurch  a  ^rit  of  piety  in  D[ipu«ition  to  the  pre- 
vailing corruption.  Among  them  were  Cajetan,  aubae- 
ijDenily  founder  of  the  ordw  of  the  Theaiinea ;  Caraffi^ 
*ibM(|uentlj  pope  Piol  IT ;  and  Conlarini,  subsequent- 
lyeardinal.  All  of  them  desired  to  effect  a  refomial ion 
within  the  Churcli,  though  aoTne  of  tliem  •tront^ly  iii- 
dineil  towards  the  reroi;natDi;  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  To  this  claia  of  reformeia  belonged  also 
Hrucdoli,  who  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
KUe  (I630-ia32),  which  paaeed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Among  the  aympathizeia  with  tbia  movement 
were  also  yoscanri,  bithop  of  Modena ;  San  Felice,  triah- 
op  of  Cava ;  cardinal  Morone,  Grimani,  patriarch  of 
Aquilcia,  and  Fnlengo,  a  pioua  Benedictine  of  Honte 
Cttinx  In  consequence  of  the  frrquent  intercourse  of 
Upper  Italy  with  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  wril- 
ingi  of  Luther  and  other  rcformera  b? gan  to  circulate  in 
Italy  bom  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  To  evade 
the  Inquiaitiun,  they  were  generally  published  either 
inoiiynKHisly,  m  under  the  name  of  other  authors. 

Venice  appears  lo  have  been  the  first  ci[y  of  Italy  in 
whidi  the  Keformationlook  root.  This  was  chiefly  due 
to  its  RHistant  iniercoune  with  Geimsny,  and  to  the  in- 
it  position  maintained  by  that  republic  towatds 
e  of  Rome.  As  early  as  I5S0  Luther  received 
news  from  Venice  that  a  great  need  was  felt  there  of 
enngcUcal  preachers  and  books,  and  in  1&28  he  was  in- 
(mmed  Ihat  the  cause  wu  making  good  progress.  The 
ran  tliat  Venice  wu  a  refuge  for  all  who  in  other  parts 
of  [laly  were  persecuted  for  their  faith  wu  likewise  (a- 
vmUe  to  the  progT«ss  of  PiDtestantism.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (I5d0)  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  at  Venice  to  a 
high  d^;T«e,  and  Lucin  Paolo  wnile  a  prtaung  letter  in 
ihdr  name  to  Uelancthon.  imploring  him  lo  resist  tu 
the  last.  Even  priests  were  found  in  the  evangelical 
pany,  as  Valdo  Liipetinn,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  advised  bis  relilive,  M.  FlBciu^  of  Olyria,  after- 
wsrds  one  of  the  cham)HonB  of  Pivtestanlisrn,  to  go  tn 
l^fuiany,  where  he  would  learn  a  lietter  theology  than 
ha  would  find  in  a  convent  (1537).    Through  such  men, 

ai,Vmice  remained  regularly  connected  with  Wilten- 
bov.  In  lf>89  MeUncthon  addrened  an  epistle  t«  Ven- 
ice which  affonls  most  valuable  information  concerning 
the  poaiiion  of  the  evangelical  party  In  that  city  at  that 
>>>r.  The  evangelical  patty  iiicr«ase<l  nut  only  in  the 
*y  of  Venice,  but  in  the  w  We  territory  of  the  repub- 
ft,  particnlariy  at  Vicenia  and  Tteviso,  and  it  iloes  not 
•n*ar  ihH  Ote  government  ever  intetfereil  with  its 
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peaccfiil  deTeh)pment.  It  is  only  after  154!  thai,  at  the 
instigation  of  Rome,  the  Protestants  of  the  Venetian 
republic  began  to  experience  serious  diflicultieB.  Al- 
though very  numerous,  they  had  not  till  then  organized 
themaelvea  into  a  society.  They  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy.  They  were 
without  a  leader,  and,  beaides,  there  were  differeuctt  of 
opinion  dividing  them.  Balthssar  Altieri,  a  native  of 
Aquila,  and  secretary  of  the  English  ambasaador,  suc- 
oeeded  in  uniting  Ihem.  He  also  wrote  to  Luther,  ask- 
ing him  to  obtain  for  the  Protestants,  through  the  in- 
terceaaion  of  German  Protestant  princes,  permission  from 
the  senate  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, at  least  until  the  council  should  decide  on  the 
points  of  difference.  He  also  invoked  the  mediation  of 
Luther  to  allay  the  manifold  divisiona  which  weakened 
the  Proleatants  of  Venetia.  As  Italy  hai)  intercourse 
with  Switzerland  as  well  u  with  Germany,  both  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutheran  reformations  hail  found  their 
adherents;  and,  in  particular,  disputes  arose  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  EucharisL  Bucer  had  in  vun  endeav- 
ored to  heal  these  difficulties,  and  it  was  now  cjipecled 
thst  Luther  would  be  more  succceefuL  The  answer  of 
Lather  eitpressed,  however,  dislmsl  towards  the  Swiu 
and  thdr  doctrines,  and  warned  the  people  agaiiiat  the 
works  of  Bucer.  Melaiicthun  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
tone  of  Lulher's  answer,  as  he  knew  the  Italians  to  be 
only  too  prone  to  indulge  in  discusaiona  and  arguments 
on  disputed  points  of  doctrine.     Probably  about  thia 

lUon  of  theological  doctrines,  principally  concerning  Ihe 
Trinity ;  and  those  anti-Trinitarian  schemes  which,  in 
the  following  centuri-,  sepaiited  Italian  Protestantism 
from  that  of  other  counlries,  originated  in  Ibemn  About 
1642  the  prinriples  of  Protestantism  were  introduced 
into  Istria  by  Paolo  Vergrrin,  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria, 

was  soon  interrupted.  After  opposing  I'roiealantism 
for  a  long  while,  paiticularly  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  for  a  while  papa)  legate,  and  took  part  w  such  in 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  Vergerio  was,  by  the  reading 
of  Luther's  works,  which  he  ]iad  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  Ihem,  brought  lo  embrace  their  views. 
His  (fist  convert  was  hia  brother,  the  lushop  of  Pola. 
Both  now  labored  zealously,  and  with  great  success,  lo 
evangelize  their  dioceses,  until  in  I&45  the  Iiiquiutitm 
Anally  interfered,  and  Vergerio  wu  obliged  lo  flee. 

Next  10  Venice,  Ferrara  became  one  of  the  central 
pinnls  of  Piotcslanlism.  It  was  introduced  there  by 
Reiiata,  wife  of  Hercules  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XII,  king  of  France.  She  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Kefumulioa 
through  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  when  she  came  to 
Ferrara  in  1527,  she  soon  found  herself  surrounded  by 
persons  holding  the  same  views.  Si>nie  were  schoUis 
who  lield  ofllces  in  Ihe  university  ot  at  court,  while 
olhera  »fere  refugees  who,  persecuted  in  Iheir  own  ooun- 
iry  fof  their  PTotestaiil  opinion^  found  there  a  safe  ref- 
uge. Calvin  himself  spent  a  few  mouths  there  in  1536, 
and  ever  alter  remained  in  active  correspondence  wilh 
the  duchess;  alao  Hubert  Languel,  who  dintiiiguisli- 
ed  himself  in  the  history  of  [be  French  ReTurmation. 
Among  the  Italians  were  FUminio  and  Calcaguioi,  a 
friend  of  ConUrinl  and  Poole;  I'eter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
Aonio  lUeario,  and  Celio  Secundo  Curimie,  who  won 
over  Peregrine  Morata,  the  lutor  of  ihe  duke's  brother, 
to  PrDtesiantism.  The  learned  daughter  of  Moraia, 
Olympia,  whose  letters  expivM  a  truly  evangelical  s|iir- 
il,  was  one  uf  the  Dmamenta  of  the  court,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  }'oung  daughter  of  Kcnala. 

From  F.enara  probably  the  movement  spread  over  to 
Modena,  which  behmged  aim  lo  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Already  in  1580  a  papal  rescript  commanded  Ihe  Inqui- 
ution  to  ttae  every  exertion  lo  suppress  the  heretical 
tendency  among  the  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Ferrara. 
Yet  the  movrmcitt  did  nut  really  brrak  out  until  I&4U, 
when  the  leuned  Sicilian  Paolo  liicci  came  to  Modena 
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■ltd  fsUblithed  K  cangngation  there.  Ladiei  of  hiRh 
TUik  prnleotcil  the  new  doctrine,  especially  >  Mitain 
counleie  Ktuigone.  Aa  a  ngn  gFlhe  qtirit  oropponEit 
■giiiut  Rome,  we  m«y  mention  the  ulire<  which  were 
published,  as,  for  iiinlance,  a  letter  purportinj 
fium  Je«u  Christ,  ami  worded  in  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
pal muidamcnts,  announcing  ^at  uur  Lord  contempla- 
ted resuming  the  absolute  and  immediate  government 
of  Ihe  Church  himself.  Cardinal  Morone,  bishop  of 
Moilent,  although  evingelicaUy  inclined  bimself, 
plained  much  in  his  letters  (1&40-16U),  written  during 
bis  stay  it)  Germany  as  papal  legale^  of  the  .  _ 
Proleauittiam  in  bis  diocese,  and  aiid  he  was  told  that 
Modena  had  bee 
the  progress  of  the  Ueform 
tiun  Chat  the  differences  concerning  the  Eucharist  had 
arisen,  and  Bucer  wrote  to  the  Protestants  of  Modi 
and  Bologna  to  heal  the  breach  (1641).  At  Bolog 
Ihe  Germana  who  came  there  to  attend  the  university 
gained  many  supporters  lo  evangelical  views ;  the  n 
important  unong  them  was  Giovanni  HuUio,  a  Mii 
ite,  who  labored  long  as  a  preacher  and  profeaaor.  The 
presence  of  the  Saxon  ambassador,  John  of  Planitz,  who 
came  to  Bologna  with  Charlea  V,  gave  the  Frouatants 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  request  in  which  they  asked 
fur  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  and  expreoed  their  veo- 
eralion  far  the  German  princes  who  hail  prDtect«l  Prat- 
eatantism  in  their  states.  They  boped  by  the  council 
tu  get  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  to  obtain  relig- 
ious liberty;  in  the  mean  time  they  wished  only  per- 
miuiun  tn  use  their  Bibles  without  being 

agated  also  through  other  puts  of  the  Papal  States,  at 
Faenxa  andlmola;  and  in  Home  itself  there  weren 
who  privately  approved  the  doctrines  of  Uither. 
Naples,  the  priuci|ileii  of  the  Refonnation  were  imported 
by  theOemian  soldisnin  1  &'.!7,  and  they  appear 
t^oii  runt,  for  an  imperial  edict  was  issned  in 
counteract  the  Protestant  tendenciea  by  threauning  the 
severest  puniahmcnti  against  the  so-called  heretics. 
Vm  in  the  same  year  the  emperor  himself  sent  to  Na- 
plca  the  man  who  was  deslioed  to  play  the  must  impiK^ 
tanC  part  in  the  eraageliiatiaii  of  Italy.  Juan  Vaitei 
came  to  Naples  as  aecretary  of  the  viceroy.  Pomtion, 
education,  inteltigencc,  and  character  combined  to  make 
him  influential.  A  small  but  eminent  circle  silently 
formed  around  him  for  reciprocal  edification  and  the 
promotion  of  an  inner,  living  Christianity.  Among 
them  were  count  Galeaaio  Caraccioli,  nephew  of  pope 
Paul  IV;  the  mart)^  Pietro  Cameaeochi,  Roman  prolo- 
notary;  Giulia  Goniaga,  duchess  of  Trajeltoi  Vittoria 
Colonjuiithe  widow  of  I'escara;  and  the  noble  confeasor 
Isabella  Alaurica.  Valdei  oidy  continueil  bla  evangel- 
izing labors  for  (bur  years:  he  died  in  1540.  But  hia 
work  waacontinuedhytwoof  hia  followers,  FietroMar- 
tyrVermigliaadDemardinoOcchino.  The  former,  hav- 
ing been  sent  as  prior  to  an  Augustinian  convent  at 
Naples,  read  some  of  Buccr'a  and  Zwingle's  worka,  and, 
having  become  converted  to  their  doctrines,  he  began 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  Valdet  He  delivered 
lectures  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were  attended 
not  only  by  hb  own  monks,  but  also  bv  the  most  distin- 
guished membeni  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Capuchin  Oechino,  confessor  of  Paul  III, 
Kcneral  of  hia  order,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Church  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  preach  the 
Lent  semiona  at  Naples,  Hist  in  1536,and  again  in  1589. 
An  attentive  reading  of  the  Itible  had  already  caused 
him  tu  regard  faith  at  the  only  means  ofsalvaiion^  hb 
intercoune  with  Valdez  strengthened  him  still  more  in 
hb  views;  be  began  preaching  justification  by  faith, 
and  gained  many  adherents  by  hb  fiery  eloquence.  Al- 
though none  of  these  men  thought  aa  yet  to  separate 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  thev  were  soon  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  Theatine  OOeun,  friend  of  the 
zealot  CtnSit,  was  the  ftrat  to  call  attention  to  them. 
Vennigli  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify  him- 
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self,  but  waa  saved  ftmn  any  amMyanoe  tUs  tinte  b^  tbe 
interfemice  of  several  cardinals,  8o«a  alter,  taaTing 
been  at  Napla  for  about  three  years,  he  't»™«~h-*  kin 
recall ;  and  having  been  appoinud  print  at  Luks,  he 
began  to  labor  for  the  evangelizaciun  of  this  new  SieU. 
New  peisecutiiHis  finally  decided  him  to  separate  openly 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  dee  the  oountiy  for 
safety.  Three  of  his  most  intimate  disdplea  acoempa- 
□ied  him :  Paolo  Lacisio,  afterwards  proftaan  at  Straa- 
burg,TbeodaeiuTrebellia,andGiulioTeretiziBni.  Eigh- 
teen otben  followed  him  soon  after ;  anKmg  them  Cdao 
Hartiuengho,  who  died  as  paMor  of  the  Italian  c«if[n- 
gacion  at  Geneva]  Em.  Trcmellio,  who,  after  variova  vi- 
cissiiudes,  became  profeiaor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Acadeny 
of  Sedan,  and  H.  Zancbi,  who  oocupied  a  disdnguislipd 
place  among  the  moat  eminent  theologians  of  tiomavy. 
At  Florence  Vennigli  met  with  Oechino,  who,  stimulated 
by  hb  example,  also  aacriiiced  bb  pcaitiou,  and  left  Ita- 
ly. Another  champion  of  the  Refbrmatioo,  the  Irankcd 
Celio  Secuiido  C^urione,  replaced  for  a  while  Martyr  ia 
the  congregation  at  Locca,  and  afterwards  labored  at 
various  pUcee,  until  he  also  waa  obliged  to  aeek  safety 
in  tUght,  and  went  to  Swilxerland. 

Thus  the  movement  bail  become  general  tbrougboot 
Italy.  Many  admitted  that  no  refonns  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Church  or  its  hierarchy,  and  sepaialed 
fmrn  it,  some  silently,  othen  openly ;  the  latter  indiiied 
more  and  more  to  a  union  with  the  ProIeManU  oflin- 
many  and  Switieriand.  Still  a  large  nomber  retained 
the  hope  that  the  Church  itself  would  make  the  n«»- 
saiy  relbrma,  either  by  tbe  kng-wisbed-for  cooncil. « 
by  other  concesuons.  Tbe  evangelical  tendeitciea  final- 
ly Bcquired  such  inSacace,  even  among  tbe  cleigy,thBi 
pope  Paul  III  thought  it  beat  to  make  apparently  aooe 
concessions;  he  appointed Contarini,SadiAel,F<iale,aBd 
Fregoeo  (but  at  tbe  same  time  also  CaraBa),  roemben 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  As  a  preliminary  step  to- 
warris  tbe  convocatian  of  a  council,  he  farmed  them,  to- 
gether with  some  other  prelate*,  into  a  congiegatjnii, 
with  the  miauoii  of  drawing  up  a  project  of  the  relbnoi 
most  needed.  Soon,  however,  the  uncomproioisii^:  ap- 
ponenla  of  all  leformatoiy  measuiEt  gained  the  ascoid- 
ency  with  tbe  pope,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  down 
the  reformatory  movonent  at  any  prices  A  anperier 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  establiahed  at  Rome. 
with  full  power  of  life  and  death  in  all  cases  concerning 
religion,  and  acting  with  the  same  sn-erity  again*  all, 
without  disUnction  of  rank  or  person.  Tbe  bull  Mub- 
Ibhing  tbe  new  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  wm  ■- 
sued  July  31, 1M2.  It  was  compoeed  of  six  cardioah, 
with  Carafla  at  their  head.  They  were  autbocind  to 
appoint  envoys,  with  full  power  to  act  for  them  in  the 
diffetenl  provinces-  The  pope  alone  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  those  they  had  condemned.  The  new  inli- 
lution  was  soon  adopted  inTuscany,Milan.BiidNapfat: 
all  the  Italian  states  gave  it  the  nrcessarr  soppon- 
Venice  itself  waa  unable  to  resist  its  intradoct>oo,lhoagh 
here  lay  judges  were  joined  to  the  inquistnn.  Book* 
were  also  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  Inqoiatioo; 
after  1543  no  book  was  permitted  to  be  publiabed  with- 
out  its  sanction,  and  soon  there  appeared  lists  of  forbid- 
den booki.  Next  to  the  Inquisition,  the  Conncil  (rf 
Trent  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  Italian  ProHtantiwn. 
Many  who  were  wavering  or  lacked  courage  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  old  fokl ;  many  others  left  tbeir 
native  land  for  safety,  artd  a  great  number  became  mar- 
lyn  to  tbeir  faith  in  dungeons  or  at  the  Make.  Rone 
gave  the  sigiul  of  moat  of  tbe  peraKutions  which  Ihe 
I'roteatants  suffered  in  Italy.  CaralTa  had  tfom  tmj- 
where.  Among  the  lint  who  were  obliged  to  seek  saCMv 
ui  flight  were  Oechino  and  VermiglL  The  cangntnti™ 
which  had  been  establisheil  by  them  and  Valdea  at  Ha- 
ras subjected  to  severe  attacks  aa  soon  aa  tbe  lat- 
ter was  dead;  many  of  its  members  gave  way  Dttdtf 
persecution,  and  the  others  were  obliged  to  use  the 
loataecrecy.  GiovanniMollia,orMDntaldiw,aFiaa- 
an,nill  officiated  among  them  liv  some  timfbhaiba 
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»Im>  «>•  vUlgcd  Id  1uv»  Niplei  in  IMS.  An  Angti*- 
tinian  (toid  Sicily,  Lonnio  Komano,  aubuqucnllj  ehired 
tbe  MOM  laU,  and  ilnally  bfcime  reconcilHl  wilh  Rome. 

The  congn^LioD  founded  U  Lucca  by  Peter  Verm  igli 
met  with  the  aune  bu.  Borne  compelled  the  senate  in 
IMS  to  imaa  Mvere  ediets  iguiut  the  PruUManu,  vrho 
here  alao  Hibmiited  to  outwud  confonnitv,  and  bj  n 
doing  lost  the  ipirit  whicb  had  animated  iittm,  w  that 
when  cbe  IpquiritioD  vm  reall)' establiibed  anioni;  them 
the  greater  number  becune  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
Hanj,  howevet,  nnsled  to  the  lau,  and  a  numbei  of 
prDuinent  dtiznu  left  for  UeoeTa,  Beme,  Lyon,  and 
otber  places.    See  Init'iSmOH. 

The  counteaa  of  Feiran  wai  no  longer  able  to  pmlect 
ber  fellcnr-Piotcitanta.  A  papal  decree  commanded  that 
all  anapioouB  pemtu  ahould  be  examined ;  impruon- 
reent,  banjahroent, death,  or,  at  b«st,tiig]ii,Haiitbe  uaual 
bMortbe  accuted.  Fannia,orFaenza,reIla  minjT  to 
hia  faith.  Etenata  heraelTwaa  much  persecuted  by  hei 
hiuhond,  bat  remained  Mcadraet,  and  after  hei  huthand'a 
death  iviired  to  Frauec,  where  she  showed  heTseir  a 
oomai^ems  prolector  o(  the  ProtaaUnta.  All  Italy  waa 
awed  into  obedience  by  the  InqulntioD.  The  priMma 
at  lionK  were  filled  with  prisonen  brongbt  from  all 
parts  or  Italy.  Blollio,  haviiig  letumed  tram  Kaplea  to 
Bologna,  wai  taken,  brought  to  Kome,  and  executed. 
The  Uospel  had  made  great  pmgreaa  among  the  Fnn- 
dacana,  especially  in  Upper  Italy;  a  large  number  of 
then  were  imprinoned,  oihen  escaped,  and  most  of  them 
wen  compellrd  tu  recant.  The  penecnllon  became  alill 
more  vkdent  when  Caratfa  binuelf,  aged  seventy-nine 
yean,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  15Ui  under  the  tuime 
of  Paul  IV.  To  purify  and  restore  the  Church  waa  hit 
chtef  aim,  and,  in  order  U>  attain  tbii,  he  was  most  leal- 
mm  in  the  penecution  of  all  unbelieveis  and  heretics. 
He  Bpaied  rtone — not  even  ibe  leaden  or  the  moderate 
lefiuiu  party.  The  most  distinguiBhed  of  these  (Con- 
tarini  being  <lead),  cardinal  Morone,  remained  a  prison- 
CT  until  the  pope'i  death,  in  the  castle  of  Sl  Angelo. 
Buhop  Foacarari,  of  Modena,  and  San  Felice,  of  Cava, 
wKE  also  arrested,  while  cardinal  Poole  was  aummoned 
to  coRte  from  England  to  justly  himself.  Among  the 
diicf  points  of  accusation  against  Mnrone  were  that  he 
doubted  the  correctiKM  of  the  declsiona  of  the  Council 
ofTrtait,  eapecially  in  regard  to  justiBcalion:  that  he 
tqeeted  the  effldeocy  of  good  works,  and  advised  hia 
beaRTato  trust  onlj  in  the  mieeming  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  first  maityr  in  Ibe  leign  of  Paul  IV  was  Pomponio 
Algieri,  who  had  labored  faithfully  for  the  propagalion 
ofcvajigelical  views  at  Padaat  he  died  courageously  at 
the  stake.  L'ndei  Pins  IV,  the  Inquiiution  did  not  re- 
iBit  in  ita  work.  He  was  himself  present  al  an  aulo- 
da-fe  at  which  Ludovico  Paaudi,  a  minbter  of  the  Wal- 
denaa  of  Calabria,  waa  executed.  When  the  Domini- 
can Uhialieri,  foTmer  prerident  of  .he  Inquiution.  and  a 
worthy  diadple  of  CaratTa,  aacended  the  papal  throne  in 
ISeS,  under  the  name  of  Plus  V,  the  Inquisition  entend 
a  new  era  of  pro^writy.  He  accomplished  the  final 
sapptcanon  of  Protestaniuoi  in  Italy.  Prisoners  were 
sent  to  Hacne  fmm  all  parts  of  Italy.    The  duke  of  Floi- 

neot  apcat(4icel  protonolaiy.  netro  Cameaecchi,  whom 
hia  learning,  piety,  and  poaition  had  heretofore  protect- 
ed, and  who  now  became  a  martyr.  The  same  fate  be- 
fel  Antonio  del  Pagliarici  (Aoiiio  Palearia),who,  as  pro- 
fcaaor  of  rhetoric  al  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Milan,  had  ac- 
qnind  universal  reputation,  and  who  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  aalhot  of  the  treatise  /irt  BmrJUio  iH 
Ckriilo,  a  truly  evangelical  work,  which,  by  ita  clear 
expoaition  of  the  docliine  of  Justification  by  faith,  gain- 
ed many  adherents  to  Protestantism. 

The  numerouB  Protestants  of  Vetietla  also  experienced 
the  eilectt  of  the  papal  persecution,  although  the  repub- 
he  tctiMed  Die  Inquisition,  and  sought  to  counteract  it 
by  a  nmnbet  of  decrees.  Already,  in  1M2,  the  papal 
■micia  DeUa  Caaa  piDCured  the  arrest  of  a  prieauCiulio 
Mii"f»i  and,  toea  alter,  that  of  the  provincial  of  the 


Minorites,  Raldo  Lupetino.  The  former,  however,  «nc- 
ceeded  in  making  good  hia  escape.  In  1546  pope  Paul 
ipulse  to  the  peTaecntion^  and  many 
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prisoned  for 

lent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice  than  in  the  dly  it- 
self The  bishop  of  Bergamo  himielf,  Soranio,  waa 
obliged  to  go  to  Kome  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 
and  was  imprisotied.  A  few  only  succeeded  in  hiding 
themsetres  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Alti- 
eri,  who  had  ao  often  obtained  protection  for  the  Italian 
Prolestanla  from  the  princes  (bnning  the  league  of 
SiDalcild,waaat  last  in  danger  himself,  and,  after  many 
escapee,  died  poor  in  the  neighborhond  of  Biescia  in 
15fiO.  After  1667,  foreigTwrs  who  visited  Venice  for 
study  or  commerce  recdved,  however,  some  degree  of 
protection.  This  encouraged  the  native  PrntesUnts, 
who  called  a  muiiater,  and  again  formed  a  congregation 
in  private.  They  were  soon  betrayed,  and  most  of  them 
imprisoned.  The  aenate  now  for  the  first  time  conaent- 
edthBttheiraO^nceahauldbepunlabedbydeath.  They 
were  not  burnt,  however,  but  thrown  into  the  sea  at 
night  Baldo  Lupetino  was  among  these.  The  de- 
struction of  the  liitle  church  of  the  .Waldenses,  who, 
since  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  had  settled  at  St. 
IMsto  and  Monlalto,  in  Calabria,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
epieodea  of  the  sad  history  of  Italian  Protestantism. 
The  other  evangelical  communities  of  Locarno,  et<%,  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

(S.)  Ckarck  HiHoryfron  Ikt  SuppTtHim  o/ttit  Rrfor- 

maliim  aaid  Ikt  pTrtnl  Day Throughont  the  16th, 

17[h,  and  18th  centuries  Italy  remained  dismembered 
into  a  number  of  small  states,  which  prtvenled  the  peo> 
pie  ham  becoming  one  consolidated  nation.  Its  eccle- 
siastical history  during  this  pcnod  is  as  unimportant 
aa  the  political  Only  once  an  «ra  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms appeared  to  dawn,  when  Leopold,  grand-duke  of 
Tuacany,  brother  of  empeior  Joseph  II,  stiempted,  by 
(be  agency  of  Scipio  Bicd,  blahop  of  VSmAm  and  Prato, 
to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.  At  a  synod  of  hia 
clergy  which  Ricd  assembled  at  Pisloia  (ITHfi),  and 
which  was  largely  attended,  the  principtee  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church  and  of  the  moat  liberal  Janaeninm  were 
adiqiled;  the  premgalivea  claimed  by  the  popes,  and.in 
particular,  the  claim  of  infallibility,  were  severely  de- 

and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  ahould  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
Scriplutea  should  be  drculated  among  them.  But  these 
enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bishops  of  Tua- 
cany, and  when  Ltvpold  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Austria,  the  bieraichy  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  territorial  changes  which  the  French  republic  aiid 
the  Brat  Napoleon  uilroduced  in  Italy  were  unt  of  long 
duration,  but  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  during  this 
period  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of  many  Iiatiana 
survived.  A  secret  society,  the  Coi^mart,  which  at 
first  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  a  universal  republic, 
hut  subaequently  had  the  establishment  of  a  national 
union  and  the  introduction  of  liberal  reforma,  and,  in 
particular,  religious  toleration,  for  ita  chief  object,  spread 
with  great  rapidity  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  be- 
came the  rallying-point  for  all  the  educated  Italians 
who  wished  to  bnak  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  political  and  social  afbJre  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Carianari  succeeded  in  1S31  in  compelling 
the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  grant  a  liberal 
constitution,  but  an  armed  intervention  of  the  Austrians 
soon  restored  the  sbaolute  power  of  the  king  and  the 
despotic  influence  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  ap- 
parent that  the  educated  classes  of  Iraly  only  yielded  lo 
brutal  force,  and  that  the  desiie  In  emancipate  the  peo- 
ple from  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and,  in  particular, 
ftota  the  temporal  role  of  the  popes,  became  stronger 
every  year.  In  1830  a  new  rei-oluiion  broke  out  in  the 
papal  provineea,  and  within  a  fbrtnigbtfour  fifths  of  the 
Btatee  of  the  Church  had  made  themselvca  fte«  ft>am 
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pspxl  nile,  uid  eaoBtituted  IhiouelTes  ui  independent 
•Ule.  Againjt  teqiuredlheumeilinurveiitiDn  ofAiu- 
trii  U>  acreat  the  uceew  of  the  liberal  and  oiUi-papBl 
movement  thtonghDut  Italy.  The  aoceasion  te  ' 
thnde  of  SanUnU  of  Charitt  Albert  ia  1881  gave, 
ever,  la  Italy  one  prince  who  openly  adheied  to  tbi 
gramme  of  the  national  libosl  party,  and  therefbre 
avakened  great  hopea  for  tbe  ruluie.  In  the  tame  ye 
Haaidni  organiied  the  aecret  Bociety  Young  luly,  wbit 
repeatedly  attampud  iniunectitmi  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
eaCablisbing  an  Italian  repablic  All  Cheae  attcmpti 
were  uniucceaaful,  but  tbey  greally  increased  the  breach 
between  tbe  Italian  peo[ile  and  the  Church  o(  Rome. 
The  liberal  prieM  V.  Giaberti,  in  hia  work  on  the  moral 
and  political  primacy  of  the  Italiini  (IMS),  endeavored 
to  prove  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  national  lib- 
eral patty  and  ■  lelanned  pafiacy  wag  poeeible,  am 
the  beat  way  Tor  Mcuring  a  political  regeneration  of  It- 
aly waa  the  ntablighment  of  a  confederation  of  the  ei " 
era!  atatea,  with  a  liberal  pope  at  iu  head.  VVlien, 
ISU,  Gregory  XVI  died,  and  the  new  pope,  Hiu  1 
•eemed  to  adopt  aome  of  tbe  viewa  of  Gioberti,  the  be- 
lief in  the  practicability  of  the  icheme  found  many  ad- 
heienu  among  the  liberal  party,  but  the  taige  body  of 
the  ultramontane  party  looked  upon  them  with  diauuit, 
and  ereii  regarded  many  itepa  taken  by  the  new 
ai  ■  mlBtaken  policy. 

The  revolutionary  mavement*  of  1M8  at  fint  appeal^ 
ed  to  have  a  great  influencs  upon  tbe  religiooi  effaira 
of  the  country.  In  Home  a  Consiituenl  Afeenibly  w 
called,whichonFeb.5, 1849,  abalinhrdlhe  temporal  poi 
erof  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  republic  T1 
greateat  enemiee  of  tbe  papacy  ui  Italy,  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  which,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  montha  later  (June  4),  waa  Uiuck  down 
by  the  French  troops,  which  Louii  NapoleiHi,  tbe  preai- 
dent  of  the  French  republic,  had  Knt  there  fur  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power.  But,  although  the  rev- 
olutionary movementa,  which,  if  eucctnful,  would  have 
aboliahed  throughout  Italy  the   prerogativea  of  thi 
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lained  favorable  tt 


n  and  of  a  liberal  legialati 
i  nee  of  Church  aflain.  Tbe  Legialatun,  in  ISM,  adapted 
liberal  Uwi,  introduced  by  tbe  miniaier  Siceardi  (hence 
called  the  Siccanlian  laws),  which  provided,  1,  that  all 
civil  auita  muat  be  decided  in  civil  courts  and  nccording 
to  the  oamoHin  law ;  S,  that  all  prieata  in  criminal  caaea 
be  aubfect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  atau  i  S,  that  crim- 
inals may  be  arretted  in  chotchei  and  other  aacred 
placea.  When  arcbbiihop  Franzoni,  of  Turin,  reaisted 
tbe  new  law  of  tbe  atate,  he  waa  promptly  arreated ;  and 
when  he  refuaed  the  aacramenu  of  the  Church  to  tbe 
dying  miniaier  Santa  Koai,  be  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice (^pt.  26,  I8a0)  and  exiled.  ThearchbiahopofCag- 
liari  shared  his  fate^  In  the  threatening  allocutiona  of 
the  pope  (the  drat  dated  Nov.  1, 1850),  the  government 
replied  by  Hqueetrating  the  revenues  of  the  archbiabop. 
In  consequeuce  of  the  violent  opposition  made  la  the 
government  by  tbe  monks,  the  nuniatryofCavour  (tS£3- 
1858),  the  gi«atest  Italian  statesman  of  modeni  times, 
issued  the  stringent  laws  of  March  S,  1866,  by  which 
the  convents  uf  all  monks  who  dul  not  devote  them- 
aelves  to  preaching,  to  inatruction,  or  to  the  nunung  of 
tbe  Bick  were  suppressed  (331  out  of  GOo).  Tbe  papal 
anathema  agaiaat  the  authors  of  these  laws  remained 
without  the  least  effect.  On  the  oontraiy,  when  the 
kingof  Sardinia,  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria and  the  snccenful  revulutions  in  central  and  south- 
ern Italy,  united  all  the  provinces  of  Iialy,with  the  only 
cxcc-Kion  of  a  part  of  the  papal  territory  and  of  Venc- 
tia,int«  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  liberal  Sardinian  laws 
were  not  only  relatned,  but  nuHle  mure  stringent.  No- 
body seemed  t^  care  about  the  Church  laws  against 
those  who  spoliated  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (tbe 
Slates  of  the  Church), and  on  Jan,  1.  ISfili.ihe  obligatory 
civil  marr-c^e  was  introduced.      The  goverumeut  and 
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Che  Paiiiament  were  fully  agreed  in  the  wiah  (a  tarn- 
pleta,  as  ioon  aa  pooiible,  the  unity  of  Italy,  t^  tl»  >b- 
neutioD  of  Venetia  and  the  lemalndcr  of  the  papal  tar- 
ritory,  induaive  of  Che  dCy  of  Rome.  In  aeaailaoee 
with  the  plan  at  Cavour,  the  Parliament,  aa  eariy  as 
1861,  almost  unanimously  declared  in  favor  vt  making 
Rome  tbe  capital  of  Italy,  Ibough  tbey  expreated  a  will- 
ingueat  to  ^vs  to  the  pope  ftill  giiaranrt  f  Ibr  the  tnt 
and  independent  cxeicisa  of  hia  etclwitiral  luaaiaim. 
The  movements  of  Garibaldi  showed  thai  Che  inhaiii- 
tants  of  the  papal  pmvincea  alone,  aided  by  voluntwn 
from  other  parts  of  Icaly,  wmld  hare  been  fully  able  u 
depose  Che  papal  govenmienc,  and  unite  the  unitofr 
with  Che  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  it  required  Ihe  pnaoMC 
of  a  large  French  army  in  Rome  lo  maintain  the  de- 
tested papal  rule.  Venetia  waa  obtained  aa  a  reaolt  al 
tbe  war  of  IB6G,  but  the  eipeditian  of  Garibaldi  agaiosi 
Rome  ui  ISST  led  to  a  new  oocupatioa  of  che  papal  tct- 
ritoiy  by  a  French  army. 

The  wretched  financial  condition  of  Italy,  which  bad 
become  more  threatening  than  ever  bv  the  war  of  IS6G, 
the  September  coavenlion  of  IS64,  by  which  tbe 
part  of  the  papal  dtfat, 
I  bring  in  a  bill  fi«  the 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  sab- 
Ject  had  been  under  deliberation  since  1866,  when  a  per- 
sonal correspondence  l4Xik  place  between  tbe  pope  and 
tbe  king,  which  induced  the  latter  to  make  lo  the 
Church  a  few  concessions.  Bat  tbe  sale  of  tbeChorcli 
property,  though  fui  a  time  delayed,  was  urgenily  de- 
manded by  the  Parliament  and  public  Oftinion  aa  tbe 
only  escape  from  a  general  bankruptcy,  and  che  govem- 
ment  therefore  laid  a  bill  before  Che  Parliament  whicb 
mec  on  March  22, 1867i  but  the  committee  electnl  by 
the  Parliament  rejected  tbe  project  of  the  gurenrnMnt 
as  loo  Gompromiring  and  not  aufRdently  radical,  and  ii 
the  very  Bnt  article  of  ita  own  draft  demanded  the  ah- 
olition  of  all  monastic  insdtutiona,  and  ibe  cnnflacaiioa 
of  the  whole  property  of  tbe  Church.  Tbe  goTemraeO 
yielded  lo  tbe  views  of  the  conmitiee,  and,  alter  sever- 
al modiBcations  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  gorsn- 
ment  and  tbe  Parlianunt,  both  chamberm  adopted  tbe 
bill  fur  the  sale  of  the  Church  property  by  an  immoae 
majority  (the  bwer  chamber,  on  July  37,  by  296  votes 
agaiustll;  tbeseuaCe,onAng.i3,by84againsc29>  Tbe 
actual  sale  began  at  Flofcnce  on  October  16, 1  aSi,  ihooich 
even  before  this  drafts  on  the  revenue  to  be  revised  by 
the  sale  had  been  iwuod  to  tbe  amount  of  MO  DnUkn 

all  buyers  of  Church  property  failed  to  have  any  dka: 
the  government  and  the  overwhelming  m^orily  of  hoik 
cbamben  unwaveringly  penisud  in  carrying  out  the 
new  laws  concerning  the  Church  and  httf  pnperty. 

Tbe  (Ecumenical  Council  which  was  opened  by  the 
pope  at  Home  on  Dec  8,  I88!>.  was  unable  to  impcore 
the  influence  and  the  prospects  of  the  papacy  among 
the  Italians.  The  govemment,  tbe  Iteliament,  and  ths 
people  at  large  repudiated  the  claima  of  the  couacil 
mote  generally  Chan  waa  done  in  any  otlier  pordy  Cath- 
olic country.  The  nation  became  moie  impatient  than 
ever  for  the  orertbrow  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  and  tbe  incorporation  of  bit  alal«a  with  tbe 
kingdom  \  and  when,  in  1870,  tbe  FranocnGennan  war 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  cnwps  from  Bme, 
and  ultimately  led  to  tbe  destruction  of  Ibe  FreiKh  Em- 
pire, the  Italian  goveramenC  could  no  kngtT  leaist  lbs 
popular  pressure  for  the  annexation  oTctae  papal  lUlea 
lu  September,  1870,  count  Pooia  di  &n  Uatlioo  was 
sent  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  goietn- 
lent,  propueed  to  the  pope  to  lenoonee  the  temporal 
lie  and  to  dissolve  his  army ;  be  waa,  in  this  case,  lo 
retain  tbe  Leonine  pan  of  Rome,  a  civil  lis^  and  tb* 
right  of  diplomiCic  represenlarion.  The  govetruDeiil 
alM  offered  to  guarantee  tbe  free  exerdae.  by  the  pope, 
ishops,  and  the  priests,  of  their  ecclesiastical  jsris- 
n,  and  the  immunity  of  all  cardinals  and  ambas- 
sadon.    When  tbe  pope  rejected  all  tbesaolfeii  of  csnH 
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■e,  on  Sept,  II,  tiie  luliin  troops,  in  eonplUnce 
ritli  numcnmi  pctilionii  from  tb«  nbJKtii  of  the  poy^ 
mund  (tie  Slaua  of  the  Cburch,  and  on  Sept.  20,  by 
the  oocupation  ot  (be  dt;  of  Kmne,  put  ui  end  lo  the 
lemparal  power  of  the  pope  A  note  from  tardiiul  An- 
■onelli,  Ibe  ■ecret«j'  of  Ute,  to  the  foreign  goreni- 
meal,  prouucd  againat  (he  act ;  and  the  bithopa  and 
tha  ultraiBoiitAiK  party  in  all  the  conntriei  re-echoed 
tb«  pmteM,  anil  many  princea,  boih  Catholic  and  Pnt- 
eatant,  were  called  upon  to  interfere  and  lo  restore  the 
pope  to  hi*  throne.  The  popt  inued  a  new  brief  of 
cxcotninanication,  in  which  be  uid,'*We  declare  to 
TOO,  venerable  brethren,  and  through  y»u  to  the  whale 
ChoTch,  that  all  Ihoae  (in  whatever  notable  dignity  they 
may  ^ine)  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  invasion,  luur^ 
palion,  occupation  of  any  of  our  pmriucee,  or  of  thia 
holy  city,  or  of  anything  connected  theiswith,  and  like- 
wise all  who  have  ooroTniamoned,  favored,  aided,  coun- 
■eUed,  Bdliend  to  them,  and  ail  othera  who  prrmnte  or 
rarry  out  the  thinga  aforeaaid,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, and  in  any  manner  whatever,  have  incurred  the 
IznmtrT  excommunication  (nriHuaunoni/io  miijor),  and 
(be  other  ccnaures  and  penalties  which  have  been  pro- 
viiled  in  tlie  holy  canons  of  the  apostolical  constitui  ions 
aiKl  the  decrees  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  in  particu- 
lar that  of  Trent."  None  of  all  these  measure*  produced 
the  IcaK  eflbet.  When  the  One  Pariiiment  of  all  Italy 
met,  the  king  declared, "  We  entered  Home  in  virtue  of 
(he  Dauonalright,in  virtue  of  the  compact  which  unites 
all  Italiwia  to  one  nation.  We  shall  remain  there,  keep- 
ing the  (Hnmisea  which  we  have  solemnly  given  to  nir- 
selvca;  ft«edoin  of  the  Church,  enUre  independence  of 
the  |»pe  in  the  exercise  of  hit  ntigions  functions,  and 
in  hi*  relations  (o  the  Catholic  Church."  None  of  the 
foin^  gnvcniments  int«Tup(ed  il«  amicable  relations 
with  Ibe  Italian  govemmenL  In  July,  1871,  the  gov- 
enuiKn(  transferred  it*  *eat  to  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of 
£ll  the  papal  excommunications,  it  received  (be  enthu- 
fiaalic  applause  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, and  where  it  was  at  once  followed  by  the  lepmenl- 
■tivea  of  all  the  foreign  gavemments. 

Although  ■Mail}'  ail  the  bishops  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  pricMfl  showed  themselves  as  parti- 
sans of  the  papacy  in  its  struggle  against  the  govem- 
raent  and  the  public  opinion  of  Italy,  the  id^a  of  reform- 
ing the  Church  by  rejecting  all  or  much  of  the  corTup 
lions  which  had  crept  into  it  during  the  Miildle  Ages 
and  in  modem  timca,  and  by  reconciling  it  with  thi 
civilijsation  of  the  19th  centuiy,  found  more  adherent 
among  the  priests  of  Italy  than  among  those  of  an; 
a(bcT  country.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  reform 
en  desired  the  Church,  in  particular,  to  abandon  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  pope,  to  tecognlse  the  national 
unity  of  Italy,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  tbmugh  a  separ- 
aiion  between  Charch  and  State.  In  the  province  of 
(plifpon  they  all  wished  to  restrict  the  po 
pope*,  to  enlarge  that  of  the  tuhopa,  and  • 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
Hif[h-Chureh  party  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
hail  an  organ,  the  Eraniimtort  of  Florence;  and  ss  e\'en 
one  of  the  six  hundred  bishops  (cardinal  D' Andrea),  and 
the  Jesuit  Paseaglia,  who  had  long  been  regarded  by  the 
ultramontane  party  as  one  of  their  ablest  theologians, 
and  other  men  of  high  prominence,  declared  their  con- 
currence with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  leformatory 
prnjerta.  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  hoping  last- 
ing results  from  the  movement,  tlore  recently,  the  re- 
rumatory  movetoent  in  Germany,  headed  by  Dr.  D<il- 
Cnger,  has  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 


human  lights  of  the  WtMenees,  and  proclaimed  relig- 

some  of  tho  most  intolerant  laws,  and  even  the  W^ 
dense*  were  placed  in  so  unbearable  a  position  that  it 
required  the  interventimi  of  Englajid  and  Prussia  to  s^ 
cure  fbr  them  the  merest  toleration.  At  length  the  lib* 
eral  eonnitntion  irf  IS48  gave  them  full  political  rights 
in  Sardinia;  they  were  allowed  to  step  forward  out  of 
thdr  seclusion  in  the  valley,  and,  with  the  most  hearty 
sympathy  of  all  friends  of  religious  toleration,  opened  a 
chapel  in  the  capital  of  the  kiugdom,  Turin.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  Italy  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  con- 
tinued. The  government  of  Tuscany,  though  by  no 
meaiu  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  Kalian  govemmenta, 
startled  the  whole  civilized  world  by  its  cruel  measure* 
against  the  Madiai  couple,  against  count  Guicciardini 
and  Dominicfl  Cecchetti,  and  only  the  moM  energetic 
remonstrances  of  tlie  foreign  powers  prevailed  upon  the 
gnnd-duke  to  change  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  into 
exile.  Finally,  in  l)>59,  the  ealabliahment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  gave  to  the  Waldenses  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tending their  evangelistic  labors  lo  all  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. They  soon  occupied  a  number  of  important 
places,  transferred  their  theological  seminary  to  Floi^ 
ence,  and  had  an  able  representative  in  the  Italian  Pai^ 
liament  (the  Turin  banker  Malan).  Uany  Italians, 
however,  who  were  eager  to  embrace  Protestant  views, 
did  not  ^are  all  the  views  of  the  M'tldenses,  especially 
Ibone  on  the  ministry  ai>d  the  Church,  and,  after  the 
model  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  England,  organ  ited 
free  Chiistian  organiialions.  Of  their  leaders,  professor 
Mazarella  ai>d  count  Guicciardini  are  (he  best  known. 
Moreover,  a  numberof  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States, Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
other  Church  organizations.  NeaHy  every  town  nt  im- 
portance has  thus  received  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestanr 
population.  In  someplace*  (he  fanadcism  oftheprieaU 
caused  riots  agsinst  Protestsnts,  none  of  which  was  so 
bloody  at  that  in  Barieiu  in  lAGA;  but  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  the  imtoense  majority  of  the  Italian  Par^ 
liamenu,  have  secured  (he  complete  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  religioiu  toleration. 

II.  Sta/iiiicf Nearly  the  whole  population  of  It- 
sly  is  nominally  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  was  et- 
limaieil  in  IKMI  at  »t,4fi9,4&7;  ot  whom  Sfl.OOO  were 
Proie^rants.  Ii6,00u  Jews,  and  IDO.OOD  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Practically  a  la^^e  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  no  longer  in  commiuiion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  can  easily  he  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  have  been  for  yean  in  open 
conflict  with  Rome,  and  utterly  disregard  and  set  aside 
the  tawt  of  the  Church :  that  ibe  claims  of  the  pops 
.  have  only  a  few  advocates  in  the  Parliament,  and  that, 
I  in  particular,  the  radical  party,  with  men  like  Msziini 
and  Garibaldi  at  their  head,  have  openly  and  formally 
renonnced  the  religious  commnnion  with  Rome. 

According  lo  the  Papal  Almanac  (A  mnrnrio  Ponlifirv) 
for  1889,  the  country  had,  exclusive  of  Rome  and  of  the 
six  suburban  sees  (ihe  sees  of  the  csrdinsl  bishopi),  Os- 
lia,  Porto,  Palestrina,  Frascati,  Albaiw,  and  .SaUna,  !G8 
dioceses,  which  were  distributed  among  the  former  Ital- 
ian stales  as  faUows : 


After  the  supprrseaon  of  the  Reforrostion  in  the  16th  ' 
century,  cruel  lawt  made  i(  for  more  than  two  hundred  . 
nan  impossible  for  any  Italian  to  declare  himself  a ) 
PlDCeaunl  i  only  the  Waldenses  (q,  v.),  in  their  remote  I 
TiQsjrs,  maintained  with  difficulty,  and  amidst  great  per-  j 
■cotiotia,  their  organiution.  At  the  dote  of  the  18th 
antmy  the  victotious  French  tepublic  recognised  the  | 
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Of  these  dioee•e^  H  archbishopnc*  and  63  bishoprict 
are  immediately  tubjecl  to  the  ]inpe,  and  without  eon> 
nection  with  an  ecclesiaetical  province,  while  ST  arch- 
bithopsare  heads  of  eccletitstical  prm'incet,  containing, 
besdea  them,  1&6  auffrsgan  bishop*.    The  dioceset  of 
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tuly,  in  point  of  tenitnriil  «sunt,  art  mullcT  than  in 
any  uctier  country;  and  while  the  (Dotniiiallf)  Catholic 
population  ia  nu  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  Romtu 
Catholic  popolatioa  of  the  world,  it  hu  laon  Ihu  one 
fuuith  oT  all  the  diocesea.  Thoa  the  Italian  biabopa 
have  an  undue  preponderance  at  every  council ;  and  aa 
tbflv  generally  boid  the  cnoet  ultrunontane  riewB,  they 
have  conaiderably  contributed  to  the  aucceea  of  itltra 
papal  theories  within  the  Catholic  Cliunh.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  baa  exprewed  a  wiih  to  reduce  the 
oumhet  of  dioceaee,  and  a  conaiderabte  number  haa  there- 
fure  been  kept  Tacant  aiuce  the  ealahliahment  of  the 

The  aeeular  clergr  in  1866  had  about  115,000  mem- 
ben,  or  about  1  to  every  245  inhabitanta,  ahowing  a  rel- 
atively larger  number  ofprieKatban  in  any  other  coun- 
irj'  of  the  »orlJ.  BewilM  the  aecnlar  de^y,  Italy  had 
in  ISttU  more  than  CO,OOU  monka  in  2030  egubliahment^ 
and  about  30,000  nuns  in  802  eil^ilislimenta.  The 
moat  numeiDua  among  the  monastic  orden  are  the  Fran- 
ciscan monka,  with  1727  house*;  the  Dominicana,  with 
140;  the  Augiiatinians,  with  I3H;  the  Carmeiiteo,  with 
12I>;  the  J«uita,  withe?;  the  Brothen  of  Charity,  with 
49 1  the  Kedemptnriata,  with  8 1 ;  the  Frandaoan  nuns, 
withfl9;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  50.  The  convents 
were  formerly  very  rich,  but  a  large  portion  of  their 
property  was  confiscated  during  the  French  invaaioa  at 

tury.  More  recently  the  government  of  Italy  has  aup- 
prnsed  a  large  portion  of  all  the  convents,  and  confla- 
cated  their  proper^.  In  IStiO,  the  t4>tal  nomber  of  con- 
vents auppreased  amounted  to  over  2000,  with  36,000 
inmatesi  of  thue,  l35X,with  -20,238  Inmates,  beloi^ 
t4)  the  mendicant  ordci^  and  IIGS,  with  18,168  inmalea, 
were  of  other  orders. 

Popular  instruction,  which  until  recently  was  chieSy 
in  the  hands  of  monks  and  nuns,  i^  according  t»  official 
accounts,  in  a  very  low  condition.  In  1862,  of  the  entire 
male  population,  onlv  S,6!0,!69  were  able  to  read;  of 
the  female,  only  1,2G«,186;  ]T,000.000  peisons  wen  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Of  every  lOOO  persons,  then 
were,  unable  to  read— in  Lombardy,  699;  in  Piedmont, 
603 ;  in  Tuscanv,  773 ;  In  Modena,  799 ;  in  the  Uomagna, 
802:  inParma,'8ia;  inthe  Marca,831;  inUmbna.Sfi8: 
in  Xaplts,  880;  in  Scily,  902;  in  Sardinia,  Sll.  Since 
the  estaldishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  public  in- 
•Inction  has  made  great  progrna,  f  mm  1860  to  1B6B 
the  number  of  male  teachers  increaaed  from  12,476 
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inarie*.  with  10,669  pupiU.  I'bere  wi 
16  of  which  were  ataie  and  6  free.  Six  have  been  de^ 
clared  by  the  govemmeDt  to  be  Snt-elass  unirersitiea  i 
Turin,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Palermn 
The  number  of  students  had  in  1881  decreased  to  1  l,TS& 
from  15.668  in  1S62. 

The  Church  of  the  Waldenaes  is  the  only  fuDy  organ- 
iied  Prototant  Church  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  16  com- 
munities, with  a  memberahip  of  22,000.  Its  governing 
body  ia  called  the  Table.  The  Theok^ical  School  in 
I'lorence  had  in  1869  3  profeSBon  (Revel,  (^ymonat,  and 
De  Sanctis)  and  H  students,  4  of  whom  wen  formerly 
Catholic  priesta.  According  to  the  report  made  to  the 
Waldenoian  Synod  in  1866,  evangelistic  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  thu  Church  at  23  principal  stations,  which 
were  thus  distributed :  7  in  IMedmont,  3  in  Lombardy, 
1  in  Emilia,  8  in  Ligniia,  4  in  TuKsny,  1  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Xaples,  1  in  Sicily,  1  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  2  in 
Prsnoe  for  Italians,  To  work  tbeae  atationa  it  employ- 
ed 19  paalora,  II  evangeliata,  Bi>d  29  teacben— in  all,  69 
agents.  The  number  oralteiidanta  upon  public  worship 
was  reckoned  at  from  2000  to  2600i  that  of  communicanU 
at  109D.  According  to  the  latest  official  mums  the  WaU 
deusian  Church  had  in  1880-87  43  churches  and  88  mis- 
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aloii  ehnrches  thraufthoat  Italy.  The  ordained  paston 
numbered  87,  evangeliata  6,  male  ami  female  tcachsi 
66,  the  total  number  of  aalaried  agents  being  121.  The 
Church  had  400&  member*,  and  the  dar-scbaols  wen 
attended  hv  2S06  acholan,  the  Sumtay-«book  by  M82. 
The  Hethodiit  Episcopal  Church  entered  ihia  field  in 
1872.  The  work  is  now  urganiied  iiiio  an  Annual  Cm- 
fcrenee  with  two  di.triit«,  with  (1889)  17  [Kncben, 
9S8  members,  and  pn^rtvvahied  at  CI0&.900.  Then 
is  a  tbeologieal  Khml  at  Kkurnce.  The  Nice  Foi^ 
elgnenr  EvanKeliuttiun  Committee  onployed  in  \i€i 
16  agents,  who  were  stationed  at  Barletla,  Como,  Uilan, 
Fara,  Florence,  FiveTone,  Satdinla.  and  Soodrio.  The 
aalaries  nT  ni  of  the  evangeiista  are  paid  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Cuntinental  Society  nf  Londull.  The  loul  re- 
ceipts of  the  committee,  including  the  money  retrivtd 
IriHa  the  Evangelical  Continental  Sociriy,  were  iClS23: 
the  expendituna  J^llOO.  The  American  and  Fnnigfi 
Christian  Union  supports  more  ban  40  agents  in  Italy. 
A  Theological  Tiaining  School  has  been  estahlishrd  by 
the  society  u  Milan,  when  in  IStV  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clsrk. 
assisted  by  4  Italian  profeaeon,  iiutruMcd  19  tlieologial 
student^  Buperintended  churches  m  8  difTerent  plani, 
and  sustained  from  10  to  20  colpuiteuTS  in  North  Itsly. 
In  1870  the  training  school  was  tnBsfemd  to  the  care 
of  a  Ommittee  of  Evsngeliutlon  appointed  by  the 
Free  Christian  Church  of  Italy.  This  body  was  lor- 
mally  organised  at  Milan  in  June,  1870,  and  conaiats  of 
a  coniidenbl*  number  of  evangelical  churches,  las 
thirds  of  which  (more  than  20)  represent  the  results  bI 
the  previous  eipenditun  and  labor  of  this  socMy. 
These  churches  and  their  paston  an  Rill  sustained  by 
the  board.  Another  miasioiuiTy  of  the  society  auperiii- 
tended  at  Sarxana  evangelistic  nperUiona  in  some  10 
diffiirent  places.  The  Wesleyon  UisHonaiy  Sodrty  had 
in  1867  several  agents  in  Italy  under  the  auprrinbnd- 
ence  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  I^gott  at  Padua.  A  Kaggrd 
School,  supported  by  the  society  in  this  dty,  was  regu- 
larly attended  by  40  lads.  Florence  aln  had  proq«n«is 
schools;  then  wen  incnaiing  congngatloiu  atUemo- 
na,  Parma,  Meiiano  Inferion  <16  miles  lh>n  Panna). 
anil  at  Naples;  and  eflurta,witb  some  succeaa,  had  hnn 
made  in  other  places.  The  missionaries  and  Mbei 
agents  were  sustained  at  a  oast  of  about  (20,000.  The 
Scotch  Free  Chntvh  had  several  muiisIBS  settled  in  TS- 
rions  parts  of  Italy,  who  were  engaged,  in  •dditicn  lo 
thdr  regular  labon  among  their  countrymen,  in  s^xi- 
intending  the  work  of  Bible  distribution.  In  addition 
to  these  Protenant  agenciea,  Tree  evangelical  Iiahan 
churches  were  to  be  found  in  several  pans,  as  in  Genoa, 
Fbnuice,  etc.,  all  of  them  being  mote  or  leu  allied  with 
the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

School-work  is  carried  on  in  conoectioo  with  most  of 
the  churchee  and  stations.  In  Naples  there  wen  in  I8B8 
4  schools,  with  14  teacbers  and  878  children,  undtt  Ihs 
direction  of  a  special  committee.  There  were  S  Wsl- 
densian  schools  in  Florence  and  S  in  Legbon.  Th« 
Waldennan  schools  in  the  valleys  numbered  80.  with 
3760  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  "ll^iaa 
Kvangelicol  Publication  Society"  selects  and  liandiles 
religious  bo<^  and  tracts  suitable  for  Italy,  and  iviaa 
them  at  the  lowest  poauUe  rate.  It  printsibe  Aw  AJIa 
rerita  (weekly)  and  the  .4  unm  rfi  C<un  (annDBl).  It 
tias  published  382  new  worits,  or  new  editions  of  woib, 
■ting  to  6SO,000  o^ea,  and  has  sold  since  1862  u 
as  890,000  copies.  See  Hetiog,  Kml-BKjiHtp. 
viii,  99 ;  Wetier  u.  Welte,  KinAfifUtibm,  v,  681  an.. 
Wiggers,  KircU.  StatiMtii,  ii,  8  aq. ;  Neher,  KirriL  Ve- 
ogr.  H.  StaHlik,  i,  4  sq. ;  Nippold,  Hamtlmrk  drr  vm- 
Im  Kirckagack.  (2d  ed.  Elberf.  1868) ;  ChruUaii  Ytof 
hook  (London,  1867  and  1868);  Ughelli.  H<dia  Sam 
(Rome,  1644,  6  vols.);  jaHMe,  Hil.-fllie  Frognm  aoi 
Sapprmion  o/lhe  RifoTmatkm  in  Ilafi  (Edinb.  I8t7); 
Erdmann,  Dit  Kr/ormatiai  u.  ikrr  Martirrr  ■>  llalin 
(Berl.1866];  IjbafoiA,  Urbtr die  Cnai*m der H^in^ 
Hon  tatd  lirra  Vtrfatt  it  lU^n  (m  Ztiltdtrifl  fir  U^ 
Thtol.  1848) ;  Matttaes,  KirM.  Otmrnk.     (A.  J,  &} 
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Itoh  (01H,  ctit'rtl,  from  0'!lfl|  to  icraici  »nd  le 
hirm),  ui  influumatory  iiriution  of  Ihe  «kiii,  threatened 
to  tbe  Imelites  u  an  infliction  in  case  of  idoUtry  (DeuL 
xxriii,  ST) ;  prolnbly  »ume  cutioeoua  or  eniptiw  disor- 
der eotniDOn  in  Kg^t,  but  or  wluc  pcciUUr  chancier  is 
oficcTtain,  if,  indeed,  anv  pecnliu  maUdy  is  intended. 
Sec  DiscAHB. 

Itll.  JoHANK,  ■  German  theologian  and  pbiloMpher 
or  aome  note,  wa»  boni  at  Berne,  SwluetUiid,  in  1747. 
In  1781  he  VH  appointed  to  the  cliair  of  philoeopby  at  | 
the  niiiversity  of  hii  native  place,  where  he  ha<l  aba 
purwBl  his  uudie^  bat  in  1796  he  enteral  the  ministry, 
and  KHled  at  Siielen,  when  he  lived  unljl  1799,  when 
be  wa*  elected  dean  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
educatioa  and  religion  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  died 
in  1813.  Beudes  a  number  of  philoeophical,  philolog- 
ical, piedogogical,  and  even  humilelical  wrirks,  he  wrote 
IVmfA  antr  Anlliropoloyie  odir  PhUoiophie  tier  Mat- 
KAm  (Bmie,  I794AS  vo><-t  ""w  »lit.  1803  sq.),  vhicb 
is  a  very  valuable  work : —  VtrhdtiwMt  d.  Slaaii  i.  Re- 
ligiom  a.  KinU  (ibid.  1798,  8yo)  ■^SUtealehre  drr  Bra- 
nimat  (itud.  1T94,  8m),  really  a  reproduction  of  hia 
Iranalation  of  £nHir-rKlani,an  old  Hindu  iroik  on  mor- 
als and  religion.  See  Krag,  PkUot.  Wirttrbuch,  ii,  668. 
CJ.H.W,) 

ZtbatdiM.     See  iDAciiti. 
Ith'aii  (1  Chron.  xi,  31).    See  Ittai. 
Ith'unar  (Heb.  llhamiT',  nan->K,pi]I>n-ub;  but 
aceonlinK  U  FUnt,  ttat  iii/h,  L  e.  liUlti  Sept.  'ISiifiap; 
JoKphtu  'Idi/tapoc,  Ant.  viii,  1,  B),  the  fiiurth  and 
▼ounge«tKinarAaron(lChK>n.vi,3].     &C.16M).     He 
was  nmsecrated  to  the  prieatbood  along  with  his  broth- 
en  ( ExoA.  Ti,  a :  Numb,  iii,  3,  8)  t  and  after  the  death 
of  Natlab  and  Abiha  (Lev.  x,  1  *q.),  as  they  left  no 
children,  he  and  Eleaiar  alone  remained  to  diacharge 
the  pirieatl¥functiom(LeT.x,S,]ii  Numb.iii,4;  Tivi, 
eOaq.t  1  Chf<>n.xxiv,  S).    Nothing  is  individually  re- 
cwdnd  of  bim.  except  that  the  property  of  the  tab 
de  WH  placed  under  hie  charge  (Exod.  xxxriii 
and  that  he  nperintended  all  matters  connected 
ia  ntmoral  by  the  Levitical  Kctions  of  Uenhon 
niniaii  (Numb,  iv,  2tt).    The  ucred  ntenril*  and  their 
ranoral  were  intnuied  to  hii  elder  brother  Eleai 
wboae  family  was  lai^fer  than  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chi 
■xiv,  t).     Ithamar,  witb  hid  deecendanta,  occupied 
poeation  of  common  priests  till  the  high-priathood  pi 
ed  into  his  familv  in  the  person  of  EU,  under  ciici: 
Nancea  of  which  we  are  ignoranu    See  Eli.    Abiati 
whom  Sokmwn  depo«d,  was  Ihe  last  high-ptieH  of  that 
Une,  and  the  pontiflcate  then  reverted  to  the  elder  line 
of  Eleaiar  in  the  peraon  of  Zadok  (1  Rings  ii,  27).    See 
HioH-PRiiesT.     The  traditionary  tomb  of  Ithamar  ia 
■tiU  ihown  neat  that  of  bi>  brother  Eleazar  in  the  hill 
of  Phioeba*  (Schwann  PabM.  p.  161).     A  priest  by  tht 
aaine  of  Danid,  of  bis  posterity,  relumed  from  Babjloi 
(Em  viii,  i;  1  E*dr.  viii,  29). 

Itb'iSl  (Heb.  IdMi;  ^X^niX,  for  bit  ■>ni<.  Cod 
wili  me,  or,  according  t4>  Fllrst,  the  proprris  of  God; 
Sept-  AiStiiX.Vulg.  alieel!  but  in  Prov.  xxii,  1,  both 
translate  ot  riariliovTit  3(^,  nun  quo  ttl  Deui  and  Deo 
ueum  monailt),  the  name  of  two  men. 

]_  A  pemn  mentioned  along  with  Ucal  in  Pidt 
XXX,  1,  apparently  aa  one  14)  whom  the  "  words  of  Agur'i 
pn^becy^  had  been  addreesed.  B.C.  perhaps  cir.  990 
t(ee  AoDs.  Goeniua  (Tieiaia:  He6.  p.  8S)  thinks  tba 
Ithid  and  Ucal  were  the  children  or  discipln  of  Agui 
to  whom  he  inscribed  his  aphorisms ;  others  regard  both 
wotda  as  appelUtJvn,  and  imdei  the  whole  claoM  as 
laOinn:  -  Thus  spake  the  man:  I  ham  toiled /or  God, 
I  have  toiled  for  UnJ,  and  have  ceased"  (sec  Stuart's 
Coasmnlf.  ad  loc.l. 

2.  The  son  of  Jeaaiah  and  father  of  Maas^h,  a  Ben- 
junite,  one  of  whose  poMeilty  returned  with  a  party 
from  Babyloa  (Neb.  xi,  7).    &C  long  ante  "- 


Ith'mall  (Hob.  Yitkmak;  rr^'T^.orfAanage!  Sept 
'l(a(/i<i),  a  MoalMle,  and  one  of  Uarid's  eupptentenUry 
body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  46).  B,C  1040.  See  Davfii. 
Ith'nui  (Heb.  YUhwai',  l)n%  ftertowed,  otherwise 
dUUmee ;  Sept.  'l^av  [but  the' Vat.  M&  joins  it  to  the 
preceding  word,  'Aoapnui-ai',  and  the  Alex,  to  the  fol- 
lowing, 'I3™;i>J,Vnlg.  Jak-am),  one  of  the  cities  in 
the  south  of  Judah,  menlioned  between  Ilaior  andZiph 
(Josh.  XV,  23) ;  perhaps  lying  along  the  aoulhern  edge 
of  the  highland  district.  It  camiot  well  have  been  the 
Jtdaa  of  the  Oaomailicon  {'Ultia,  the  modem  JdAmi), 
I  in  the  mountains  we«t  of  Hebron  (see  Kul'i, 
_.  .  .  ad  lot).  The  enumeration  in  vet. 82  requires 
us  to  join  Ihia  with  Ihe  following  {there  being  no  copula 
i),  Uhnan-Zipli,  i.  e.  Zepbath  (q.  v.).  See  Ju- 
ra (Heb.  mikra',  1*79%  exalleiict;  Sept.  'li- 
Sip.Vulg.  JHra),  an  Israelite  (probably  an  error  of  tran- 
scrip^on  [see  Thenius,  Coamaa.  ad  loc] ;  a  JetneUle, 
according  to  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. ;  but  [more  corwcUy] 
m  Mmaeiite,  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  17),  and  t«her 
jf  Amasa  (David's  general)  by  Abigail,  David's  sister 
(1  Kings  ii,  6) ;  elsewhere  called  JiCTHKa  (3  Sam.  xvii, 
25).    aC.  ante  1023. 

(Heb.  yi(Aran','i';P7,  ezetOeat),  the  name 

X.  (Sepl-'iapdji,  "leSpdv;  Va\g.  Jrlhram,  Jethran.') 
One  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  and  grandson  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  cir.  1964. 

2.  (Sept.'liSip,Vulg.Jf(Ar(m.)  Apparently  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zophah,  the  great-grandson  of  Aahcr  (1 
Chron.  vii, 37):  probably  the  same  as  Jkthek  in  V.&8, 
aC  long  post  1856. 

Ith'niim  (Heb.rt(*rrain',  BS-in^,  nperabtrndaiK* 
of  tilt  people !  Sept. 'Uiipaaii, ' liiyiii :  Jo/Kpbaa  Ti- 
S^dfiilC  [Ant.  vii,  i,  4]),  Darid's  Mxth  eon,  bom  of 
Eglah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  5;  1  Chron.  iii,  8).  h-C 
1046.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Quail. 
HeL  in  2  Sam.  iii,  6 ;  v,  2B)  Eglah  i«  said  to  have  been 
Michal,  and  to  have  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream : 
but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  BitJe. 

Ith'rlte,or,ratheT,jE'THERiTB(IIeb.ri(W,^'iri7, 
Sept.  'IiSpaioe  and  'l(3ip>,  but  Ai'^iXiifi  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  63;  Vulg.  JMrita  and  Jttkraai  or  Jrlkreut),  the 
postcrilv  of  some  Jstheh  menljoned  as  resident  in  Kii^ 
jath-jeaiim  (A.V.  "the  Ithrites"  [1  Chron.  u,  58]); 
prT)bably  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses  (who  settled  in  tbb  region.  Judges  i,  16),  and 
so  called  as  being  thus  the  posterity  of  Js:tiihO|  the  fa- 
Iber-in-Uw  of  Moecs.  See  Kenite.  Two  of  Davids 
famous  warriors,  Ira  and  Gareb,  belonged  to  this  clan 
(2Sam.xxiii,88;  1  Chion.xi,40),  See  D*vin.  Ira 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  "Ira  theJairite," 
David's  priest  (2  Sam.  xx,  26).  According  to  another 
supposition,  Jether  may  be  only  another  fiirm  for  Ithra 
(2  Sam.  xvii,  25),  the  brother-in-law  of  David,  and  it  is 
poBible  that  the  "  Ithrites,"  as  a  famUy,  sprang  from 
him.  According  to  still  another  supposition,  the  two 
Ithrile  heroes  of  David's  guard  may  have  come  from 
Jattib,  in  the  moontaioa  of  JudslC  one  of  the  places 
which  were  the  "  haunt"  of  David  and  his  men  in  their 
freebooting  wanderinpi,  and  where  he  hail  "frienila"  (I 
Sam.  XXX,  27  5  comp.31). 

THnovnry,  a  wmd  which  Methodism  has  adopted 
in  its  eoclssiaslical  terminology  as  expresNng  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  that  religious  denom- 
ination. Wealev's  plans  for  the  revival  of  Christian 
life  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  rendered  it  neceo- 
sary  that  he  should  liavel  from  town  to  town.  He  did 
BO  quite  systematically  through  his  long  life.  Verj' 
early  a  ftw  talented  laymen  were  commisHoned  by  him 
to  preach  in  ihe  sodaties  which  he  had  organiiMl  dur- 
ing his  own  absence,  fc"  ■• ""  — '■•  '■"  "  ''-''  " 
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cn,"  u  be  called  them, 

to  hundred!;  but  the  (odeties  demanding  (heir  Isboni 
in  the  inleivaiB  of  the  greit  preacbei'i  visiu  niultiplied 
■till  raster.  Aa  early  u  his  third  Conference  (Uay,  1746), 
he  saw  the  necessity  o(  extending  and  methodizing  the 
laboiB  of  his  "  helpers"  on  some  plan  of  "  itinerancy ." 
Ho  appointed  them,  theiefoie,  to  deflnitire  "  circuitu" 
this  year.  The  word  "  circuit"  baa  ever  since  been  an 
imponant  technical  term  in  Methodism.  The  "Min- 
utes," or  journal  of  this  Conference,  show  that  the  whole 
counliy  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  "  itinerant"  dis- 
tricta.  Wales  and  Cornwall  euh  connituled  one ;  New- 
cwtle  and  its  neighboring  towns  another.  That  of  York- 
shire oompriaed  seven  counties.  London,  Bristol,  and 
Evesham  were  the  head-quartera  of  others.  By  1T49 
there  were  twenty  of  these  "  rounds"  in  England,  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland ;  and  at 
Wesley's  death  there  were  seventy-two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in 
Ireland.  The  circuits  weie  long,  oompriang  at  least 
thirty  "  appointments"  for  each  month,  or  about  one  a 
day.  The  pieacben  were  changed  at  flnt  from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another,  usually  every  year,  and  invariatily  ev- 
ery two  yean ;  sometimea  ftDm  England  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  back  again. 

The  "  circuit  system"  has  been  retained  in  England 
down  to  our  day;  even  the  churches  of  the  large  ciliee 
are  combined  under  a  "  circuit"  pastorate.  In  "Ameri- 
ca," the  socieliea  in  cities,  and  aim  the  large  aocielies  in 
the  country,  are  generally  "  stations,"  each  being  suf^ 
plied  by  its  own  [wstor.  The  "  circuit  system,"  howev- 
er, is  maintained  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  quite 
generally  in  the  Far  West,  and  nearly  everywhere  along 
the  fTonlier  settlements  of  the  country. 

Two  other  characteristic  features  ofWealey's  syilem 
rendeied  the  "itinerancy"  not  only  possibly,  but  nota- 
bly eCFective.  The  "  locid"  minietiy—conaisling  of  gift- 
ed laymen  in  secular  business — aupphed  the  pulpits  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  regular"  or  itinerant  preachera.  as 
the  latter  could  appear  in  any  given  place  on  their  long 

mouth,  and  in  others  but  once  in  six  weeks.  Thus 
jiublic  ministrationB  were  kept  up  every  Sunday.  The 
clasH-meeting,  com^^sng  twelve  "  membeTS,"  under  an 
experienced  "leader,"  met  weekly,  and  thus  a  sort  of 
pastoral  supervision  of  the  whole  membenhip  was  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  the  authoriwd  pastor  or  itin- 

In  these  facts,  so  co-ordinate  and  co-operative,  we 
have  the  chief  explaiuition  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Wesley's  ministerial  system.  Some  of  the  drcuits,  in 
our  own  country  especially,  were  five  or  sin  hmubed 
mika  in  extent,  including  scores  or  hundreds  of  socie- 
liea or  "  appointmenlE,"  each  of  which  was  regularly 
virited,at  intervals  of  four  or  six  weeks,  by  the  "circuit 
pieacher,"  and  meanwhile  the  "  local  preachers"  and 
"  clasB-ieaderB"  kept  each  fully  supplied  with  Sabbath, 
and,  indeed,  almost  daily  nrligious  sen'ices.  In  nnihinff, 
perhaps,  docs  the  legislative  penius  of  Wesley,  so  high- 
ly estimated  by  Southey,  Macaiilay,  and  Buckle,  more 
strikingly  appear  than  in  this  comWnation  of  pastoral 
provi^ons. 

If  iu  adaptation  to  England  waa  eminent,  it  was  pre- 
eminent in  America,  where  the  customary  local  pastorate 
of  other  denominations  seemed  to  afTurd  tw  adequate 
proviaion  lur  the  prodigiously  advancing  population  and 
settlement  of  the  country.  "  Methodism,  with  its  'lay 
ministry"  and  its '  itinerancy ,'  could  shine  afford  Ihe  min- 
istrations of  reli^on  to  this  overflowing  population ;  it 
was  Id  lay  the  mcral  fcundalioni  of  many  of  the  great 
states  of  the  West.  The  older  cimrehes  of  the  colonies 
could  never  have  supplied  them  with  ■rt^jular'or  edu- 
cated pastors  in  any  pTDportim  to  their  rapid  seltlemenL 
Methodism  net  this  necessity  in  a  manner  lliat  shoutri 
command  the  national  graiitnde.  It  was  to  become  at 
last  the  dominant  popular  faith  of  the  country,  with  its 
standard  planted  in  eveiy  city,  town,  and  almost  every 


village  of  the  land.  Moving  in  the  van  of  enngiatioh 
it  was  to  supply  with  the  means  of  religion  the  fruiticn, 
from  Ihe  Canulas  to  the  Uulf  of  Mexico,  from  Pugct'a 
Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  was  to  do  this  in- 
dispensable  work  by  means  peculiar  to  itself;  hy  dis- 
tricting ilie  land  into  drciuts  which,  from  one  bundic4 
to  five  hundred  milca  in  extent,  could  each  be  atateiSly 
supplied  with  religious  instruction  by  one  or  two  Umv- 
elUng  evangelists,  who,  preaching  dally,  could  thus  hnc 
charge  of  parishes  comprising  hundreds  of  nika  apd 
tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  It  was  to  raise  up,wiUMM 
delay  for  preparatory  training,  and  thntst  out  upon  thoe 


of 'local'  or  lay  preachers  and  'exhorteia.'  as  auxiliary 
and  unpaid  laborers,  with  many  thousands  of  i  Itwi  li  art 
en,  who  cuuld  maintain  pastoral  superi-ision  om  the 
infant  societies  in  the  absence  of  ibe  itinerant  pnaefa- 
ers,  the  latter  not  having  time  lo  delay  in  any  loc:a£ty 
for  much  more  than  the  public  aen-icea  of  the  pulpit 
Over  all  theae  circuits  it  was  to  maintain  the  watchful 
Jurisdiction  of  travelling  presiding  eiders,  and  over  the 
whole  system  the  superintendence  of  travelling  faiabefis, 
to  whom  the  entire  nation  was  to  be  a  common  dioeae' 
{Stevtat, Hilton,  nf  MtlhodUm).  "Without  any  dis- 
paimgement  of  other  churches,  we  may  easily  see  that 
they  were  not  in  a  stale  lo  meet  the  prening  wants  of 
Ihe  country.  The  Episcopal  Chim:h  was  much  dia<- 
tered  and  enfeebled,  was  destitute  of  the  episcofial  oc> 
det,  had  to  wait  long,  and  urge  her  plea  ardently  npv 
the  attention  of  the  bishops  of  England  before  (bey 
could  proctve  oonascration  for  any  of  her  ministers  {and, 
as  is  well  known,  Ihe  non-existence  of  a  bishop  involve* 
amongst  Ihe  Episcopalians  the  iHm-exislence  of  llie 
Church),  so  that  this  community  was  not  in  a  poatioD 
lo  undertake  to  any  great  extent  an  aggresalve  service. 
The  principles  of  ihe  Independents,  which  subordinate 
the  call  of  a  miniMet  lo  the  roice  of  ihe  Church,  pland 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  Iheir  seeking  Ihe  ou<l}-ing  pcfula- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  there  wen  no  Churchci  to  addnes  this 
call ;  and,  though  Ihe  Piesbylerian  system  is  not  IKC- 
eflsarily  so  stringent  in  these  matters  as  Iin 
churches  acting  on  their  Ihcoties,  yet,  aa  they  o 
move  without  the  action  oftheirsynodicalbDdiea,lbete 
was  little  prospect  of  their  doing  mnch  missionary  wcrii. 
Thus  this  work  fell  veiy  much  into  the  hands  of  Ibe 
Methodist  itinenney.  The  men  were  ■drairably  Sited 
for  their  task.  Bich  in  religious  enJo;i-meiit,  full  of  biih 
and  love,  zealous  and  energetic,  trained  to  labor  and  ex- 
ertion, actuated  by  one  dngle  motive— that  of  gloti^ng 
God,  they  thought  not  of  privation,  but  unhcsilatingly 
followed  the  emigrants  and  'aqualteiB'  in  their  peregri- 
nations wherever  they  went.  American  society  was 
thus  imbued  with  Christian  truth  and  principle,  aa  well 


slate '  (/.oKfoR  Qfiailtris  Berier,  October,  ISM,  p.  !»>. 

Wesley  started  with  no  "theory"  of  miniatrrial  itin- 
erancy.  The  expediency  of  the  plan  ainne  led  to  ita 
adoption ;  hut  he  died  believing  in  it  as  a  tbemr,  aa,  in- 
deed, Ihe  apostolic  pUn  of  evangelization.  In  his  esti- 
mation, it  not  only  bad  a  salutary  effect  na  the  evangel- 
ists, by  keeping  them  energetic  and  chivalrous,  but  it 
had  the  capital  advantage  of  enabling  one  pnvcliB  to 
minister  the  truth  lo  many  places,  and  it  made  small 
abilities  avaiUble  on  a  large  scale.  He  says  that  he  be- 
lieves he  should  himself  preach  even  his  ca)gi^;atiiiii 
"  asleep"  were  he  to  stay  in  one  place  an  entire  year. 
Nor  could  he  "believe  that  it  was  ever  Ihe  lord's  will 
that  any  congregation  should  have  one  teacher  only." 
"  We  have  found,"  he  writes, "  by  long  and  constant  ex- 
perience, that  a  frequent  exchange  of  teachen  u  best. 
This  preacher  has  one  talent,  that  another.  Ko  aae 
whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has  all  the  talents  which  ate 
needful  for  beginning,  continning,  and  perfecting  the 
work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congregation."     (A,  S.) 

There  can  be  no  question  that  an  itinerant  ministiT 
ha.4  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scriptural  exampW. 
Christ  waa  an  itinerant.     Uis  ministry  in  the  StA  wb 
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not  •  KttlHt  pwUnU;  he  went  ibout  doing  good.  { 
Tbe  twcire  ditdplea  were  itinenuits,  both  bernre  and 
■Act  tbc  cmcifiiiun  vid  rMiirrecdfln.  The;  went  rrom 
aiy  to  cilj  preaching  the  G.ispel  at  the  kingdom.  And 
the  propbeu  before  them  were  itinennU.  Samuel  hid 
hi>  circle  of  ■ppuJutmeDtii;  Elyah,  and,  afLei  him,  Eli- 
aha,  had  no  setllol  abode  even,  but  movnl  about  from 
plAce  to  place.  TheK  were  lU  itineruiU.  If  m  the 
earij-  Chtiitiaii  Church,  even  while  the  apoacles  were 
yet  at  work,  there  aie  evidencca  thit  a  tutionarf  min- 
iaOy  wai  occBsicmiUy  introduced,  it  does  not  appear  to 
hare  eatered  into  the  original  plan  of  tbe  Uospel  of  Je- 
■Ui  Cbtiit.  "la  there  one  won],"  uy*  Buuchamp 
iLeUen  am  the  CuU  lOtd  Uiiiilificaliaiu  o/Minultri  of 
lit  Gotpd  [ChuleitDa,  H.  C,  1849,  ISmo],  page  97), 
perhapa  tm  Mionglf ,  "  in  the  New  Teetament  from 
which  anything  can  be  inrerred  in  favor  of  a  KUlcd 
niaiatiy  ?  The  whole  of  thia  aacred  book  breathei  the 
apirit  of  itinerancy ;  and  oil  the  tranaictiona  reconi- 
ol  ia  it,  in  reference  to  tlie  miniatty,  agree  with  this 
^HTit,"  Nay,  it  ia  linqoeattonabl]'  true  that  in  the  early 
Chrialian  Church,  though  many  were  in  favor  nf  a  aet- 
tled  miniitiy,  and  numeroua  the  effort!  to  bring  it  about, 
moat  of  the  Cbriatian  pieachera  were  "  itineranta."  In 
tbc  Latin  Church,  itinerant  preachen  have  ever  been 
employed  :  they  form  a  apeciil  religious  order— a  claaa 
of  preaching  monka  (comp.  D'Aubign^,  HiMoirt  dt  lii 
Br/urmalion,  v,  im).  Thus  Beitmger,  in  France,  em- 
ployed itinerant  miniaters  lo  apreaci  hia  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstanliation ;  WycKfle,  in  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  itinerant  preaching,  and  the 
Sviaa  historian  goes  ao  far  eren  aa  to  assert  that  [he  re- 
formalory  moremenla  among  the  Christiana  of  England 
haFe  all  been  marked  by  an  etFort  to  introduce  the  aye- 
tcm  of  itinerant  preacbing,  "This  kind  of  jireacbing 
always  reappears  in  England  in  the  grand  epochs  of  the 
Church"  (iUi/:  p.  103).  But  if  WycUffe  and  the  Reform- 
era  were  first  in  their  efforts  lo  introduce  ilinerantpreach- 
ing,  it  is  to  Weaier,  nevertheleia,  ihit  alone  is  due  the 
credit  of  organizing  "itinerancy"  as  a  permanent  and 
imiveraal  scheme  of  muusterial  labor  throughout  a  large 

Tbe  itinerancy  has  always  been  a  feature  cherished 
with  Jealous  care  ly  tbe  Melhodiat  bodiei,  and  with  re- 
elect to  biihopa  it  ia  heilgol  about  by  one  of  the  re- 
acrictive  rules  in  the  Metb.  Epia.  Church  (see  thtit  IHi- 
apdim;  Powers  of  tbe  (ieuersl  Conference).  The  length 
<rf  dme  fir  which  the  trat-clling  preachers  may  remain 
en  the  aame  "  charge"  (whether  a  circuit  or  alaiion)  hae 
varied  at  different  times  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuich,  and  is  now  limited  to  three  years.  "  Presiding 
cklers"  can  remain  only  four  yean  on  the  aame  "dia- 

Aa  to  the  adeaalaget  and  dUailtanlagei  of  the  itiner- 
ant system,  no  one  haa  given  a  more  unbiased  account 

against  the  oonliuuatlon  oT  "  itinerancy"  than  Dr.  Crane 
{.VhJiihL  Qwirr.  Aw.,  Jan.  1866,  p.  73  >q.),and  we  follow 
him  in  the  mun,  anpplementiiig  it  only  with  what  cornea 
from  other  churches. 

1.  "The  people  are  realricted  in  the  choice  of  their 
psstorj."  If  this  be  true,  un  other  system  so  soon  rem- 
edies (he  difficulty  as  the  itinerancy,  for  it  secures  at 
the  nme  time  with  the  pastor  a  further  change  within 
a  short  period,  wjlhoul  inflicting  dishonor  or  injustice. 

3.  "At  certain  Axed  intervals  it  removes  (he  pastor 
with  whom  tbe  people  have  become  aotuainled,  and 

fords  each  church  the  beneAt  of  the  varied  endowments 
sf  many  miniitcn,  and,  moreover,  keeps  minister*  and 
people  in  vigorona  action. 

3,"Societiea  and  congregaliona  have  less  cnbewve 
tme  than  their  own  gooil  demands."  This,  of  all  objec- 
tions, has  been  the  one  moat  frequently  urgeil,  and  i^ 
felhapa,  the  only  one  that  il  u  hanl  to  deny.  It  is  with 
■  Yiew  in  oliviaie  this  evil  that  many  have  advocated 
>a  of  the  term  uf  service  toUve  or  more  yean, 
1V.-M- 
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..  "The  change  sometimes  cornea  inopportunely."  If 
this  happen  in  aome  instances,  and  they  can,  after  all,  be 
but  few,  much  greater  are  tbe  advantages  which  arise 
this  system,  aa  it  never  leaves  a  church  without  a 
pastor,  and  at  the  same  time  also  aecurea  to  the  minister 
a  paalorate,  so  long  aa  be  is  able  to  work  effectively  in 
tbe  Cospel  fiekl.  The  greatest  problem  for  other  de- 
nominations lo  solve  ia  "unemployed  ministers,"  Thus 
a  writer  iu  (he  JnitUigenerr,  speaking  of  the  trials  re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  saya  of  Methodiam ;  "  So  man 
who  can  work,  and  wants  to  work,  need  be  idle,  with 
benedictions  upon 


thoa. 
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the  abelf  till  age,  intimity,  or  miaconduct  places  him 
there  :  while,when  age  and  inflnnity  come,  [hat  Church 
still  supports  and  cherish^  these  who  have  worn  life 
out  in  her  and  the  Master's  work.  That  a  Church  thus 
served  with  tbe  whole  life-lung  energies  of  her  ministry 
ahoulil  thrive  and  grow  under  the  divuie  blessing,  need 
aurprise  no  one  who  properly  wagbs  tbe  bearings  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  ruling  out  by  our  churches  of 
half  the  aggregate  effective  force  of  the  ministry,  which 
a  growing  fastidiouancsa  in  tlie  matter  of  choosing  and 
settling  preachen  cauica  to  be  practically  lost  to  the 
Church,  has  a  gloomy  look  for  her  future  pro^ierily. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  life-voyage  is  not  apt  lo  be  spe- 
cially attractive  to  )-nuth  pondering  whether  or  not  to 
embark ;  for,  once  embarked,  unless  it  be  a  Hethodiat 
vessel  that  bears  them,  they  may  And  themselves  strand- 
ed high  and  drj-,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  ere  the 
voyage  ia  half  run." 

6.  "  The  brief  pastorates  are  liable  in  create  an  nnn-ise 
love  of  novelty  and  excitement."  This,  if  somewhat 
true,  is  not  a  very  formidable  objection;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evil  of  indifference  and  dissatisfaction, 
so  liable  to  be  produced  by  a  long  pastoral  term,  ia  lar 
greater.  The  brief  pastorates  afford  the  minister  lime 
and  mental  force  for  tbe  preparation  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  sermons,  and  are  therefore  favorable  to 
thorough  preparation  for  the  pulpll.  Says  Dr.  Isaac  Tay- 
lor <lf«^  □nrf^eliorfuin,Lond.  1861 ),  "Any  one  vho, 
endowed  wilh  some  naturid  faculty  and  fluency  of  ut- 
terance, has  made  the  experiment,  wiD  have  found  it  far 
from  diflicult  to  acquire  the  power  of  continuous  and 
pertinent  speaking  upon  familiar  topics,  especially  upon 
religious  topics,  and  ao  to  hold  out  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  or  more ;  and  if  (his  habit  of  speaking  ba  well 
husbanded,  and  kept  always  within  the  safe  endoaures 
nf  conventional  phrsaes,  and  of  autbenlicaled  modea  of 
thinking,  thin  preacher  may  be  always  ready  to  ascend 
tbe  pulpit,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  His  sermon,  or 
his  actofdiacouI*e^is,infact,theg1ibrunof  the  men- 
tal annciationa  upon  worn  track^  this  way  or  that,  as 
the  mind  may  chance  to  take  its  start  from  a  given  text 
This  aortof  mindleas  facility  of  speaking  pmvea  a  sore 
temptation  lo  many  a  located  minister,  and  its  conse- 
quence is  10  leave  many  a  congn^iaiion  sitting  from 
year  lo  year  deep  in  a  quagmire^  Better  than  this,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  itinerancy— far  better  is  a  frequent 
shifting  of  mnnotonita  than  a  fixedneas  of  the  same." 

But  also  to  the  "  itinerant"  bimself  tbe  ayatem  atloitla 
many  advantages,  though,  it  is  true,  it  also  aubjecta  him 
to  some  disadvantages.  I'he  pros  and  cons  of  this  part 
of  the  question  ere  these: 

l."It  leatiidshim  in  the  choice  of  his  Geld  of  labor." 
Bnt  if  this  be  a  disadvantage,  it  is  fully  atoned  for  by 
Ihefact  that,  however  restricted,  the  field  is  certain. 

2.  "It  lends  in  some  cases  lo  leswn  the  amount  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor."  If  this  be  true,  it  can  be 
so  only  measurably,  for  nf  late,  u  least,  the  Methodist 
pastor  is  remunerated  as  well  aa  his  brethren  in  the  ais- 
ler  cburehes,  while  the  itinerancy  afforda  him  a  greater 
degree  of  independence,  enabling  him  to  "  Fpeak  boldly, 
aa  he  ought  to  speak." 

B.  "  It  deprives  the  minister  and  his  family  of  a  per- 
manent place  of  nwdeace."    This  tbe  more  prolonged 
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May  hu  neuurably  reniedieil.bnt  it  U  >  qoMtion  wheth- 
er a  still  longer  Itrm  wnuld  luit  deprive  the  iliuer«nl  of 
one  or  the  )^iteai  tllesaiD)(^  health.  It  iihdd  by  com- 
petent judges,  and  the  point  ia  alio  made  by  Dr.  Ciine, 
that  the  ititieraDC]'  is  cunducive  to  health  and  long  life, 
as  the  vital  foicea  at  a  paetur  aettled  over  a  cungrega- 
tion  fbr  manv  years  in  succeuion  are  Decesaarily  Bul>< 
Jetted  to  a  fearful  Mnin,  and  thus  what  appoara  atfirU 
a  family  deptivation  turns  nut  leaUy  to  be  ■  great  ble»- 
iDg  to  the  entire  householiL  See,  berides  the  article*  i 
and  books  already  referred  to,  Hodgson,  Kixin,  PoS/y  of 
MrUiai^  defndfd,  eapedally  p.  96-118;  Portei,  Com- 
ptndium  0/  ilOhodiim. 

It'tab-ka'ziii  (Ueb.  ffMWm',  y^XJi  rs,  time 
[sceording  to  Furat,  propb]  of  thtijadgt,  only  with 
n  local,  V^I?  nn?  i  Sept.  iwi  riiXiv  taai^  t.  r.  rora- 
ai/i  \  VulgrT'ttKoiin),  a  city  near  the  eatlem  boundary 
of  Zebulun  (but  within  Iwachar),  between  Gatb-hepher 
and  Renunon-inethoar  (Josh,  ^ix,  13),  therefore  a  very 
■hart  diMance  (east)  from  Sepphoria  (Seffiuieh).  It  ia, 
perhaps,  identical  with  the  Ktfr  Kenaa  usually  regard- 
ed aa  the  site  of  Cana  (q.  v.)  of  the  N.  T. 

If  tal  (Heb.  /ffny',  "^HK,  perh.  nnir  or  limdg,  other- 
wise paueuor),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (SepL'Ecrdof.)  Son  ofRibai.aBenJimilc  of  Gib- 
e«b,ofie  oTDivid'a  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxili,  29),  call- 
ed in  the  parallel  paasage  (1  Chroti.xi,3l}  Itiiai  (Heb. 
Mag',  -r-'K,  a  fuller  form ;  Sept.  Kdoii).     EC.  1040. 

2.  (Sept.'Edi[andsoJasephos]  V.  r. 'EdSiO-  "It- 
TAi  THE  GmiTE,"i,e.the  native  of  Gath, a  Philistine 
in  the  army  of  king  David.  lie  appears  only  during 
the  retwllion  of  Absalom,  aC.  cir.  IU2S.  We  first  dis- 
cern him  on  the  mominft  of  David's  Highl,  while  Hic 
king  was  standing  uniler  the  olive-tree,  beloit  the  city, 
watching  the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  See 
Uaviii.  Last  in  the  pmceasian  came  the  600  heroes 
who  had  formed  David's  band  during  his  wanderings  in 
Judah.  and  who  had  l)een  with  him  at  (lath  (i  Sam.xv, 
IS;  cDmp.1  SBm.xxiii,13i  xxvii,  3 ;  xxx,9,  tO;  and 
Josephus,  A  «l.  vii,  9.  2).  Among  these,  apparently  com- 
manding them,  was  Itlai  the  Uittile  (v.  19).  He  caught 
the  e}'e  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addrctwcil  him,  and  be- 
auught  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as  one 
who  had  but  very  recently  Joined  hi*  aen'ice,  not  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  "with  bis 
brethren'  and  abide  witb  the  king  (v.  19,20).  But  Ittai 
is  flrm;  be  is  the  king's  slave  (155,  A.V.  "sen-ant"), 
and  wherever  his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly, 
he  i>  allowed  liv  David  10  proceed,  and  he  passes  over 
the  Kedton  with  the  king  (xv,  23,  Sept),  with  all  his 
men,  and  "all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
These  "  liule  ones"  (riSIT-il,  "all  the  children")  must 
have  been  the  families  of  the  band— their  "households" 
(1  Sam.  xxvii,  S),  They  accompanied  thera  during 
their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often  at  great  risk  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  8),  and  they  were  not  likely  to  leave  them  behind 
in  this  IVc«h  commencement  of  their  wandering  lif& 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organiied  by  Da- 
vid at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command 
of  a  third  part  nf  the  fnrre.  and  (for  the  lime  at  least) 
enjoving  equal  rank  with  Jnab  and  Abinhai  (!  Sam. 
iviii,  a,  6, 12).  But  here,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  bat- 
tle, we  take  leave  of  this  valiant  and  faithful  stranger; 
his  conduct  in  the  fight  and  his  subsequent  fate  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor  ii  he  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  David's  captains  and  of  the  heroes  oT  his  body-guanl 
(see  2  Sam.xxiii;  I  Chron.  xjl,  llMs  which  are  poasibly 
of  a  date  previous  to  Itiai's  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome  (Quvtl, 
l/>br.oa  1  Chrrai. XX, S).  "Darid  took  the  cniwn  off 
the  head  of  the  image  ofMilemn  (A.V.'their  king'). 
But,  by  the  law,  it  was  forbidden  to  any  Itraeiite  to 
touch  either  gold  or  silver  of  an  iihiL  Wherefore  they 
asy  Ibal  Ittai  the  Gittile.  who  bad  come  to  David  from 
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the  Philistine  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  ovva 
from  the  head  of  Hiloom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  a  He- 
brew to  take  ilf)xim  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  ootfRn 
the  head  of  the  idoL"  The  main  difficulty  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  Itlai  was  cti- 
gaged  in  the  Ammonitish  war,  which  happened  several 
yean  belbre  Abaalom's  revolt,  the  expnaaioa  of  David 
(-i  Sam.  XV,  20),  "thou  cwnest  but  yesterday,"  bttes  iu 
force.    However,  tbeae  worda  may  be  mcniy  a  stmng 

From  the  expressioa  "thy  brethren'  (xv,  20)  we  may 
infer  chat  there  were  other  PhilistineH  betades  Ittai  in 
the  six  hundred!  but  this  is  nncetUin.  Iitai  was  not 
exclusively  a  Philistine  name,  nor  does  ■- Giuite'— as 
in  the  case  of  Obed-edom,  who  was  1  Le\-ite— EteccHa- 
rily  imply  Philistine  parentage.     Still  David's  words, 

Israelite,— Smith.  Olhera,however,have  hauudedtbe 
suppoNtion  that  this  Ittai  i>  tlie  same  aa  the  preceding, 
having  been  called  a  Gittite  as  a  native  of  tHltaun,  'm 
Benjamin  (i  Sam.iv,8),anda  "stranger  and  an  exile' 
aa  a  Giheonile,  who,  having  fied  from  Beerotb,  a  Glbe- 
onidsh  lown(Josh.ix,  17),  )iBd,wiIh  hisbretluiBi,uk(a 
up  his  Ttudence  In  Uitlaim.  All  this  is  very  iiD(jfDta- 
ble.    See  GrtTiTB. 

Itttg,  Thomas,  a  Gorman  Lutheran  divine,  was  bera 
at  Lei|iiigOct.3l,  1643.  He  studiedat  the  unii-endtiea 
of  Leipzig,  Rostock,  and  Slrasbuig.  After  filling  the 
[Mutoraie,  he  became,  in  1638,  profeBsor  of  phikaofdiy  in 
the  university  of  his  native  eily.  In  IG9I  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  theokijty.  He  died  April  7,1710. 
Itiig  was  a  very  able  man,  but  he  lacked  aU  tolerance 
towards  those  who  choee  U)  differ  Irom  liin],andin  some 
of  bis  writings  he  is  quite  severe  against  other  reUgious 
bodies  than  Lutherans.  He  is  especially  crh-bnled  as 
acidlectoroftbe  wniings  of  the  apustolical  fathcn  (iea 
below).  His  principal  works  are,  Anmailreniimn  at 
ctmanim  facutlatv  lirologiea  Pariiittuii,  etc  (Ldiitig, 
1G85, 4lo) : — De  Jlrrrriarckit  mi  apettolici  et  tipmlMn 
pruximi  (Leipc  1U90  and  170B,  4lo) : — Pn^egomma  ad 
t'lOTii  Jvti]ihi  OftraGrttco-Lalmi  (Ca\af;ue,\69\,liA.'l: 
— Bibliolhrca  PiUmm  ajimlrilironm  Crirni-ljiiiiia,ttc. 
Leipz.  lOlKi,  Hvu)  (above  alluded  In); — Optnau  Cir- 
mmlU  Alri.iujiua  SajiilemtHlHm,  etc  (Leipiig,  1700. 
Hvu)  i—Erfrrilalumtim  TKtologicunm  rarii  oryrmnli, 
etc  Accfdunt  duit  orationet  immffuraln^  t^te.  (Leipu|t, 
1702)  ■.—Kxireilalio  litolofficii  dt  Korii/iatalimnim  fo- 
ni»*im  nuaint  trUitii puraatoriii  (l^w.  1703,  <to)i_iie 
SgtuxK  Carnlimefuu  a  reformalii  m  Cal/ia  taltail 
unmi  1631  rdrirala  mdulgeniia  nya  Zo/irrmux,  etc, 
IHaeriolio  lArotogica.  A  ffrdunt  ^atuor  ProgratmiUa 
{Lpis.  1705,  4to)  -. — I/itloria  Synodoram  tiaiiam/ilini  a 
it/ormulii  in  Gallia  habitarum,  etc,  (Lpt  170ft)!— ft 
BibUoll-ccU  tt  Cvlmit  Palnm,  etc.  (Lpt  1T07,  8vo)  •-■ 
UiitoriiK  tccirnattira  prmia  Ckritto  nato  *irc%li  ftirrta 
f'ajn/a  de  tcriptoHbat  fi  arriptU  fcdenatticittttc^ihfa^ 
l7fB,iUj):^SchfdiaimadfaiilorSiiuyliidr  rrriplorami 
tccMiWicit  cgmml  (Lpz.l711,8vo) : — Itiilinia  CanrSii 
Xicani  (Uipi.  I71'i,  4lo)  ■.-(}p«Hvla  rarii,  edita  run 
Christiani  Ludovici  (Leipz.  I'M,  Svo),  Se*  Kern.  Ik 
Villi,  Obiiu,  iSWipfufur  Th.  laigii  rpuhdica  IttMtrrtaiia 
(Lfz.\'7lWj;ActaKTHdilortmL^>nnna,f.-a\;  Nict- 
r.]n,  Mrntoirrt,  xxis,  24 1-2M ;  Sax,  Oaomutt.  I.Hfrar.  t. 
392;  Appendix,  vi,5§A;  Krsrh.u.<iruber,^%.  £vyt; 
J.  Fabrici  ws //wf.  AOfiofArcir,  V,  140,  U I ,  S02, 308. 31(1 ; 
vi,4a6;  Hoerer,A''wr.AH>^(7fntrnfr,xxvi,t06;  Fubi- 
aiaiMiHandttOrltrbiich  J.  Kirrimgrtrtirhir,  ii,  616. 

Itnrae'a  ('1  raufiaia),  a  small  diflrirt  in  the  N.E.  sf 
Palestine,  forming  the  tetrarrhy  of  I'hilip,  in  coniwctiin 
with  the  adjacent  urritory  of  Trachoiiilis  (Luke  iii.  1). 
The  Tume  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  ~9C^, 
/rur,orjKTi-R,oneoflBhmaersaon»(l  (1)1110.1,81).  In 
I  Chron.  v,  19,  this  name  ia  given  as  ihat  of  a  tribe  or 
nation  with  which  fieulwn  (beyond  the  Jordan)  wund; 
and,  from  ila  being  Joined  wilh  the  names  of  otbar  of 
tsbmael'a  son*,  it  ia  evident  Ibat  a  tribe  deaeoided  fim 


hii  Km  Jetm  u  intimated.  In  the  latur  lest  the  SepL 
take*  this  view,  and  for  "  with  the  H»g«rile»,  with  Jetur, 
(Dd  Nepfaiih,  and  Nodab,"  reada  "with  the  Hagarites 
and  Ituneam,  and  NephiHeanii,  and  Nadatneana," 

which  tbe  same  re^an,  or  a  pan  of  it,  now  bean.  (This, 
however,  haa  lately  been  diapuud  by  Wetulein  [At  ~ 
bericAl,  {k  88  sq.]  on  the  precoiioiu  ground  of  the  prea- 
cDl  ilependent  aituatino  of  the  diatricL)  We  may  thiu 
take  ttie  district  lo  hSTC  been  occupied  by  lahmad'a  lan, 
whoae  deecendanca  were  dispoasesaed  oi  aahdued  by  the 
Amorites,  iindei  whom  it  ia  auppoeed  Co  have  formed 
pan  of  the  kingdom  of  Baahau,  and  Bubaequen  tly  to  have 
belaoged  to  that  hair  ttibe  of  Manaaaeh  which  bad  ita 
poaaetnions  east  of  the  Jordan.  Frum  1  Cbnm.  v,  IS,  it 
appean  that  the  sons  of  Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to 
the  Arooriiea  (aa  aome  suppose),  and  fanning  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Baihan  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  were  diflpoaaeaaed  by  the  tiitiea  beyond 
the  Jordait,  wba  now  conquered  and  colonized  the  little 
pTDviiic«  of  JeUir,  which  lay  between  Ba&taan  and  Uount 
HerrDon  (^  in  XJbano  monte"  according  to  Muratori, 
Tilea.  liacripl.  ii,  670).  During  the  Exile  this  and  oth- 
er border  oountiica  were  taken  puaaesBion  of  by  various 
tribes,  whom,  allbough  they  are  called  after  the  original 
names,  aa  occupaiila  of  the  countries  which  had  received 

acendaniB  of  the  original  poaKssors.  ThcK  new  Ituno- 
aoa  were  eventually  aubdued  by  king  .Ariatobulus  (RC. 
106),  who  reconquered  tbe  province,  then  called  by  ita 
Greek  name  Ituma,  and  gave  the  inhabitanU  thdr 
choioe  orJudalam  or  baaishment  (Joseph.  rlHr.xiii,  II, 
S).  While  aomc  aubmitted,  many  retired  to  their  own 
rocky  faatnessea,  and  to  the  deKlea  uf  Ucnnon  adjoining. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ituneana  were  alill  ncogiiisable  as  a 
distinct  people  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  (llial.  Sat.  v,  23). 
They  exleiided  their  iaeuraiona  sa  far  as  Phcenida,but 
aubmitled  lo  the  Romans  under  Fompey  (Appian,  iSiUi- 
riiL  lOti),  and  appear  lo  have  been  illoired  to  retain  their 
native  princes  as  vaaaals.  Icunea  was  Sni  fomially  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Claudius  (Taciius, 
.<  ma.  lii,  23, 1 ;  Dio  CasHus,  hi,  12),  having  berai  previ- 
oaaly  included  in  Peisa  aa  part  of  tbe  dominions  of  Her- 
od. (See  F.  llUnler,  IM  nbui  Itaraomm  [Hsv.  1824]). 
Aa  already  intimated,  Herod  the  Ureal,  in  dividing  hb 
dominiona  imung  his  sons,  be(|ueathed  Ituma  to  Philip 
as  part  of  a  telrarchy  composol,  according  to  Luke,  of 
Tr>choniti9anillluT«gi;andasJuscphus(.4n/.  XV,  10, 1; 
camp,  xvii,  8,  1)  mentions  hia  territory  as  composed  of 
Aurauitia,  Tuchonitis,  and  ttatanata.  Jume  have  thought 
(I{elanil,p.lM;  Ligbtfuot,  Hor.Iltb.)  that  the  evange- 
Eat  regarded  .\uraintis  and  Paiieas  aa  comprehended 
under  Itutwa.  a  name  loosely  applied  by  andent  writ«ia 
^■B  Pliny,  V,  19;  F.pipban.  Ilara.  10;  comp.  P■ulu^ 
Connteal.  i,  311 ;  Wetslein,  i,  671).  But  it  properly 
dcDcMed  a  well-defined  region  distinct  from  Auranitis. 
Pliny  rightly  placa  it  nonh  of  Bashan  and  near  Da- 
maacus  (v.^),  and  J.de  Vitry  deacribea  it  as  adjoining 
TrachoniiL",  and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanua,  be- 
tween TiliPrias  and  Dsmaaciia  {IJaki  Dei,  p.  1071 ;  comp. 
p.  771,  ICKB).  The  districts  menUoned  by  Luke  and 
Joaephus  were  distinct,  but  neither  of  theae  biatoriani 
give  a  full  Hat  of  alt  the  little  provinces  in  the  tetrar- 
eby  nT  fhiliii.  Each  probably  gave  the  namea  of  such 
as  were  of  moat  importance  in  connection  with  the 
events  he  waa  about  lo  relate.  Boih  Batantea  and  Au- 
ranilb  appear  to  have  been  includeil  in  the  ■' region  of 
Trachonitis"  (Tpaxwfinlos  x"^")''  ■■"'  "  Jnsephus 
mentions  a  part  nf  the  **  house  of  Zenodoms"  whii'h  was 
given  to  Fhilip,it  unquestionably  embraced  Ituma  (A  hi. 
XT,  10, 8).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi,  7o5  »q.),  the  coun- 
try known  to  elaasical  writers  was  hilly  (comp.  Jac  de 
VtBri*™,  p.  10"4>,  with  many  ravinca  and  hollows;  tbe 
iohabitant*  were  regarded  as  the  worst  of  barbariana 
(tScero,  Philip,  ii,  14),  who,  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
•aoroea  of  agriculture  (ApuL  Florid,  i,  G),  lived  by  rob- 
bery (.Strabo,  XVI.  7S6),  being  akilful  arcben  (Virgil, 
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Caoi^.  ii,  448  ;  Lucan.  711,230,  S14).  The  present  Jedm 
probJEdily  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  tha 
proper  Itunea.  Thia  is  deacribed  by  Burckhardt  {Sgria, 
p.2H6)aH"lylngB0ulbof  Jebelkessoue,eB3t  of  Jebel»- 
Sheik  (Mount  Hermon),  and  west  of  the  ll^  road."  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  aouth  by 
Gaulanitia,  on  tbe  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  Ihe  north  by 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-laiul,  with  an  undiv 
lacing  surface,  and  has  little  conical  and  cup^haped 
hills  at  inten'ala.  Tbe  aouthem  section  of  it  has  a  rich 
eoil,  well  watered  by  numetnus  springs,  and  slieama  from 
Hermon.  Tha  greater  part  of  the  northern  section  ia 
entirely  different.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed with  jagged  rocks,  in  some  places  heaped  up  in  huge 
pilea,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  piu  i  at  one  place  smooth 
and  naked,  st  another  seamed  with  yawning  cbaams,  in 
whose  rugged  edges  rank  graaa  and  weeds  spring  u]i. 
The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  sinriUr  to  that 
oftheLejah.  SeeABOon.  The  molten  lava  seems  to 
have  issued  from  the  earth  through  innumerai)le  pores, 
to  have  spread  over  the  plun,  and  then  to  have  been 
rent  and  shattered  while  cooluig  (Porter,  Hamibook,  p. 
46[i).  Jedur  contains  thirty-eiRht  towns  and  village 
ten  of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peaaauta,  living  in 
wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter,  Damaiau, 
ii,  272  sq.).  See  Robinson,  Bib.  lUt.  Appendix,  p.  149{ 
Jour.  Sue.  LH.  July,  1854,  p.31]. 

Itxoliakl,  aJao  called  Bm-Jaim,  and  bv  the  long 
Arabic  name  of  ^  ix  lla-ahim  Italic  /bn-Kaitar  (or  Sak- 
lar)  beH-Jiiiui,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  great  celebriiv, 
and  commenlator,  waa  bom  AD.  982  at  Toledo.  Like 
many  other  Jewish  savans,  he  fullowed  the  medical  pro- 
feaaion,  and  so  dialinguiahed  himself  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed phvaician  to  the  princes  of  Denia  and  Mug'ahid, 
andtoAh'lkbalAddaula.  He  died  in  105T.  luchaki 
wrote  (I)  a  Hebrew  grammar,  called  O^CI'^Xn  ^BO, 
Tie  Book  of  SyUax!  and  (2)  on  BibUcsl  criticism, 
called  ■'pnxi  1B0.  r*«  If  orto//(zc*aii  Neither  of 
Iheae  works  is  now  known  lo  us,  but  fmm  Aben-Eira, 
who  quotes  them,  we  learn  that  Iiichaki  waa  one  of  the 
earliest  asaailanis  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  some  por- 
tions of  Ihe  Pentateuch.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained that  the  portion  in  Ihe  Peniaicuch  which  describea 
the  kings  of  Idunuea  (Hen.  ictxvi,  80,  etc)  was  written 
'  centuries  after  Moses  (comp.  Aben-Ezra,  Conmeit- 
on  C«L  mvt,  30,  SI ;  Numb,  xriv,  17 ;  Hot.  i,  I). 
See  GrUti,  GrtcAirlHi  dtr  Jnilta,  %-i,  &3 ;  Znlidnifl  der 
dtuUch.  morgenL  GaeUnA.  18M,  p.  651 ;  1869,  p.  SaS. 
Itaoliakl,  SoLOMOM.  See  Rashi. 
I'vah  (Heh,  /troA",  njy,  for  WS,  orrah',  an  Owr- 
nnn^  or  ruin,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi,  32 ;  Sept.  'Addii,  but  in 
a.  xxxvii,  13,  unites  with  the  preced.  word  into  'Avo- 
tyyouyovri),  a  city  of  Ihe  Assyrians  whence  they  brought 
colonists  lo  repec^e  Samaria  (2  Kings  xriii,34;  xix, 
13;  Isa.xxxvli,  13,  where  it  is  mentioited  in  connection 
wiih  llena  and  Sepharvaim;  also  in  the  cognale  foim 
"Ava,"  2  Kings  xvii,24,  where  it  stands  in  connectiuii 
with  Babylon  and  Cuthali).     Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks 

probably  identical  with  the  modem  //if,  which  is  thc'lc 
if  Ilenidotus  (i,  179),  a  place  laraoiia  for  bituminous 
springs  (see  Slch,  Firil  .Vrmoir  on  Babghm.  p.  G4,  and 
Chesney,  fSupirala  Kxprdiivm,  i,  55).  This  town  lay 
'e  Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Repharvaim)  and 
Anah  (Hena).  with  which  it  seems  to  hai'e  been  piilili- 
cally  united  shortly  before  Ihe  time  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix.  13).  He  also  regards  it  as  probably  the 
Ahava  (KiriK)  of  Ezra  (viii,  15).  He  believes  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a 
Babylonian  god,  Ira,  who  represents  the  sky  or  jEther, 
and  to  whom  tbe  lown  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated (Rawlinson,//ntidofiu.  1, 606.note).  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  name  appears  as  Ihih  (X^n^),  whence  might 
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p<Mal>l3r  be  fbnned  the  Greek  '!;,  uid  the  modem  Hit 
(nh««  the  ( is  merely  tbc  reminine  ending),  if  we  mi((ht 
nippow  4ny  connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  Til- 
mud.  iBidore  ufCharax  Memtto  intend  the  umo  place 
by  hta  'A(i-*-DXi|;  {Mimt.  Partk.  p.  fi).  Some  have 
thought  that  it  oocuni  as  Id  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tinna  of  the  time  of  Thothmt*  III,  about  EC  1460 
(Birch,  in  Otia  .^ggptiaea,  p.  SO).  But  theae  conject- 
meg  are  destilute  u(  any  ip'eat  piobsbilily,  as  the  romi 
of  Lhe  lleb.  name  does  not  well  coireapond.  See  Ava. 
Ive*.  Litv[  SiLLTHAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  theologian  of 
mme  noM,  rnoie  eepecially  on  account  ofliii  defection 
fhim  the  Protesunt  Episcopal  Cburch  lu  Romaniim, 
was  bom  in  Meiiden,  Conn.,  Sepl.  16, 1797.  His  parents 
removed  to  New  York  Stale  while  he  was  quite  young, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  Lewiaville  Academy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  181!,  he  served  hii  coup- 
try  for  one  year,  and  Id  1816  Anally  entered  upon  his 
collegiate  coune  at  Hamilton  ColJ^i^  punuing.  at  the 
same  time,  studies  preparatory  Tot  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  had  been  reared  in  the  Preslyterian  Church, 
but  in  lliI9,when  impured  health  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  oullege,  he  Joined  Che  Prateatant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  continued  his  theological  education  ac  N.  V.  City 
under  bishop  Hobirt,  at  whose  handa  he  received  dea- 
con's orders  in  182j,  and  whose  son-in-taw  he  became  in 

mained  there  only  a  few  months,  as  he  received  a  call 
in  182S  from  Trinity  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  which  he  at 
once  accepted,  btahop  White  ordaining  him  to  theprieal- 
hood.  In  1827  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  L^cas- 
ter,  Pa.,  and  the  year  following  became  assistant  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  N.  Y.  aty.  This  connection  he  sev- 
ered ax  months  later,  to  assume  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  S.T.  In  1^1  he  was  honored  with  the 
bishopric  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  for  a  time  wielded  great  influence ;  hut  in  IMS 
be  began  to  advocate  doctrines  inadmissible  by  any 
Pnitntant  believei  of  the  Christian  doctrinea,  and  dis- 
trust and  alienation  on  the  part  of  bis  diocese  led  him 
to  renounce  publicly  his  mistaken  course.  But  so  in- 
clined had  be  become  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
Iha  apostolical  succeauon,  and  the  need  of  an  "  inUlible~ 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  soon  avowed  bis 
rormer  opinions,  and  in  IS62,  while  in  Europe,  pablicly 
sabmitled  to  the  authority  of  Kome.  Of  coune,  this 
caused  his  deposition  Irom  the  bishopric  of  N.  Carolina. 
In  defense  of  his  course,  he  published  Tie  Trialt  of  a 
Mind  in  iU  Proffrai  lo  CatholioMm  (Boston,  !8M,  8vo), 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  Koman  CsthoUc  view  of  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy.  Finding  tbat  the  Fro[«^tant 
Epis.  Cburch  does  not  possess  a  rcgiiUi  apostolical  suc- 
cesidon  (p.  140-157).  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  Cburch 
of  Rome  as  the  true  Church.  Thia  course  was  very 
naturally  pursued  b;  bishop  Ives,  who,  while  yet  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  had  always  inclined  to  Higii-Church- 
ism.  "Sitting  upon  the  pinnacle  of  High-Churchism, 
the  head  easily  turns,  or  becomes  so  diziv  as  to  fall 
down  into  the  abyss  of  Popecy."  Ives  fel],'liKe  Doane, 
and  Wheaton,  and  Msrkoe,  by  carrying  out  the  High- 
Church  principles  to  their  legiiimste  results.  Alter 
his  change  he  was  employed  as  pnifessor  of  rhetoric  in 
St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminsi^-,  and  as  lecturer  on 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  convents  of  the 
Sacied  Heart  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Ex-twhop 
Ives  evidently  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  noble  in- 
tentions, for  during  the  last  years  of  bis  life  we  find  him 
incessantly  at  work  in  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Manhattan  ^'ilie  for  the  protection  of  destitute 
children :  here  nearly  2000  children  are  now  pruvideil 
lur.  He  died  Oct.  IS.  1867.  Ives  published  also  a  ml- 
lune  uf  sermons  On  Ike  Apotlln'  DoOrme  and  FiHok- 
<t^,  and  another  On  Obedima  of  Faith  (1849,  IBmo). 
See  Nob  Englaruler,  Aug.  1865,  art.  iv ;  /Vwvr/on  Herirv, 
xvii,49l  (on  his  sermons);  Appleton,  il imriraa C>ffc/). 
annnalori867,4llsq.j  AUibone,Z>>i:fiaiiary  i/^iifAori, 
1,945.     y.H.W,) 


B^tist  cburch  in  Londni.  His  principal  pubUcatuns 
ore,  (1)  an  f:d.ition  of  The  PUgrim'M  Pngnu.ieilA  Xaia : 
—(2)  Tlie  Life  of  Join  Banyan  .—(8)  TrtaSie  on  Bof- 
(tm  and  CoauHHwa.-— (4)  7*6  Life,  Timet,  and  Opmt- 
iont  qfJotm  Millan :— (»)  ffMorf  yF^IItt  SngUiJi  Bap- 
litlt  (4  vols.  8vo).  The  last,  his  moat  impoitani  work, 
is  highly  commended  by  Robert  Hall  for  tbe  value  of 
ita  historical  substance  and  for  the  quality  of  the  au- 
thor's style.  His  Life  of  Bunyan  continued  to  b«  tbe 
chief  authority  on  the  subject,  until  thegromrig  pabKe 
appreciation  of  the  "  ingenious  dreamer"  enlisted  in  the 
illustration  of  his  life  the  clanc  pen  of  Southey  and  tbe 
minute  diligence  of  Mr.  Olfbr.  Mr.  Ivimey's  deub  oc- 
curred in  18S4.  SeeQ.  Pritchaid,jVnwn>T^i'Ae  Life 
and  Wntinge  ofJoKpk  Irimei/  (London,  IS85, 8ro). 

Ivo,  bisbc^  of  Chartres  {Camolentit).  Little  is 
known  of  the  Ufe  of  this  prelate  beyond  what  we  c^ 
leam  &om  his  workb  The  exact  dale  of  his  birth  is 
not  ascertained  (it  is  supposed  lo  have  been  about  1040), 
neither  is  his  descent;  some  say  that  he  was  of  kiw  ex- 
"  UaUia  C   '   ' 


viii,  1126),  while  others  gjve  him  a  noble  parentage  ("in 
agre  BelloVBcenn  natus  nobili  a  sanguine  nobilon  ani- 
mum  traitiC  Vila  D.  Irottii,  Paris  ed.  1647),  He  sutd- 
ied  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Paris,  then  theology  un- 
der I^nfianc  in  the  convent  ol  Bee ;  and  in  1078  becasB 
superior  of  the  convent  of  Sl.Quentin,  in  which  oOlce 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  camn- 
ist.  In  1090,  upon  the  depodtion  of  tlietaahop  of  Char- 
tres for  dmony,  Ivo  was  appcnnted  ui  bia  place,  ytt 
his  predecessor  had  still  such  strong  ]ocal  interest  that 
I\-o  had  to  be  nominated  directly  by  tbe  pope  (Urban 
II),  and  was  Only  installed  in  109!,  at  Capua.  He  is 
one  of  the  prelates  who  contributed  most  lo  tbe  ezten- 
sion  of  pa;nl  authority,  yet  he  did  not  heaitate  ts  speak 
plaiiJy  againH  tbe  abtne  of  the  system  of  ctitacf;  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  his  life  he  is  even  pnised  aa  ooe  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  In  the  diflirallr 
about  the  question  of  fcnjttfarf  (q.  v.),  laiaed  by  Hildc- 
brand  and  bis  followers,  the  course  of  Ivo  was  marked 
by  great  moderation,  arising,  not  from  *eaktie»,  but 
from  a  desire  of  concilialiug  and  meting  Juatice  to  all 
part  ics.  He  alsii  endeavored  lo  check  the  peraecutiiig 
spirit  oS  the  hierarchy  when  it  began  lo  accuse  pope 
Paschal  Ilof  herc^lbr  having  yielded  to  emperor  Hm- 
rj'  V.  His  private  character,  as  well  as  hia  leaniiiig, 
great  influence,  niien  Philip  I  reptHlialed 
"  to  marry  another,  he  akaie  bad  the 
courage  to  oppose  him,  and  neither  prumiaea  nor  thrtats 
could  induce  him  to  sanction  the  misdeed;  and  by  bia 
noble  and  slnughlforward  couise  he  excited  tbe  admi- 
ration of  the  people  and  nobility,  who  ail  look  his  part. 
He  died  in  111&  (according  to  Bichtei  and  Hrjer,  in 
1126),  and  was  canoniied  in  1670  for  May  SO.  Aa  a 
writer,  he  is  known  aa  the  author  of  a  Pamnm  mia  and 
a  dKTv'Bin  [see  Camohh  ak»  DbotKTALa,  Collbo 
TIONB  OP) ;  also  of  387  Letters  (Paris,  1684-86,  1610), 
which  shed  much  light  on  Ihe  h'lstoiy  of  his  time,  and 
how  high  an  estimation  his  opinions  were  beldt 
JBBlicaldiscouTWtion  svnods,fes()va)s,elc;;  ami, 
Hnally.a  short  chronicle  of  Ihe  French  kings.  The  moM 
comfjete  collection  of  bis  works  has  been  published  at 
Paris  in  1647,  fol,,  but  it  does  nr>t  contain  tbe  Poimnr- 
mia.  InMigne'seditiorofthe  fathers  Ivo's  Wilis  were 
reprinled  in  186S  (Paris).  See  HiU. Litt.de  rTxnee,x, 
Wi;  V,  160i  Hcnog.  Reat-KiKyHopaJir,  vii,  189  sq.; 
Hosheim,  £rWrs.  //i1.  ii.  180  aq.;  CeiUier,  »i>f . d^(  At. 
~  K.  nxi,  428  sq. ;  Scbrijckh,  KirdengeKli.  ivii,  IS  aq.) 

tvi,12sq. 

IvOTy  (D^ansi^,  lAa^aUiin',  rtefiaift  Uioi]i ;  sec 
A.Benar7,intlie'^n'IiBn-£,if.JuliiSnlfl',1881,Na.96i 
1  Kings  X,  22;  2  Chron.  ix,  21;  and  ao  exidaioed  by 
the  Taigum,  ^'■B^  '{^,  and  Sqit.  iiivns  Uttfarnrtt  > 
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■In  rinipl?  '|d,  a  tooth,  Pm.  xtr,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  IS; 
AmM  vi,4;  N.T.  U(fd>T.w)t,n/irory,RBv.iiviii,18). 
It  u  remarkable  thai  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  de- 
noHB  an  elephant,  unlea  the  Utlei  portiun  of  the  coin- 
pound  tliat-kiJihim  be  suppoud  to  have  Lbii  meaning. 
Gcaeniiu  tlerives  jt  from  the  SaoKrit  ibiuu,  "an  ele- 
phant ;"  Keil  (on  1  Kings  x,  22)  from  the  Cuptic  cAdji  ; 
while  9at  Heniy  Rawlinaon  mentions  a  word  4ui^, 
which  he  met  with  in  the  AnjTian  inacriptiona,  and 
which  1m  undeialandt  Co  mean  "  the  large  animal,"  the 
term  bein^  applied  both  to  the  elephant  aod  the  camel 
{Journ.  n/Ai.  Soc  xii.463).  It  ia  auggeated  in  GfK- 
moB'a  TkrtiMrni  (a.  v.)  that  the  original  reading  may 
have  been  n*>33fi  IB,  "  ivory,  ebony"  (compare  Eaek. 
xxrii,  la).  By'  Mme  of  the  ancient  nation*  thtse  tiuka 
were  imaginadlo be  horns  (EHk.sXTii,lS;  Pliny,  viii, 
4;  xviii,  1),  though  Diodonn  Kculus  (i,  bb)  correctly 
calls  them  teeth.  Aa  tbty  were  flr»t  acquainted  with 
elcphanta  through  their  ivory,  which  was  an  important 
article  of  oommeice,  the  shape  of  Che  tusks,  in  all  prob- 
ability, led  them  into  thia  error.  They  are  genuine 
teeth,  oorahiniiig  in  themselves,  and  oocupying,  in  the 
upper  Jaw,  the  whale  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other 
■nimals  form  the  npper  iitcisor  and  laniary  teeth.  They 
are  naeful  for  defence  and  offence,  aod  Tur  holding  down 
green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water-planta ;  but  atill 
they  are  not  absolutely  neccaaary,  lioce  there  ii  a  varie- 
ty of  elephant  in  the  IniUan  forests  entirely  destitute  of 
tusks,  and  Che  femalts  in  most  of  the  races  are  either 
without  them,  or  have  them  very  small;  not  tumed 
downwards,  as  Bochart  states,  hut  rather  straight,  as 
correctly  describeil  by  Pliny.  Only  (wo  species  of  ele- 
phants are  lecogniaed— the  African  and  the  Indian — 
easily  diatinj^iahed  from  each  other  by  the  size  of  the 
ear,  which  in  the  foimeT  is  much  larger  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  attain  some- 
times »  length  of  8  or  even  10feet,anda  weight  of  100 
lo  130  pouiiila;  but  those  of  tbe  IniUiui  elephant  are 
much  ahoiter  and  lighter,  while  in  the  females  they  of- 
ten Bcarcaly  project  beyond  the  lips,  "Elephant's  tooth," 
or  simply  "  elpiihant."  is  a  common  name  for  ivory,  not 
only  in  the  Oriental  languagea  and  in  Greek,  hut  also 
in  the  Western  tongues,  although  in  all  of  them  teeth 
of  other  speciex  may  be  incluLleil.  There  can  be  no 
•luubl,  fur  example,  thai  the  harder  and  more  accesai- 
id  from  the  hippopotamna  waa  known 
aa  early  as  Chat  obtauied  from  the  ele- 
id  of  ivory  does  not  split,  and  therefore 
St  uaeful  for  military  inatrumeots.    See 
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pally  btonght  ftwn  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii,  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  1'be  Ethio- 
pians, according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i,  55),  brought  to 
Seaostria  "ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth  of  elephants.** 
Among  the  Cribute  paid  by  them  to  the  Peraian  kings 
were  "twenty  large  cuaks  of  ivory"  (llerod.  iii,B7).   The 

extant  on  the  walla  of  palaces  and  tumbs,  attest,  by  tha 
black,  ciiap-baired  beaien  of  huge  teeth,  chat  some  of 
these  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa;  and  by 
white  men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring  an  Asiatic 
elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  ut' 
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box  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is "  in- 
scribed with  the  pnenomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Neper-che- 
tm,  ailopteil  by  a  dynasty  found  in  the  u|)per  line  of  the 
tablet  irf  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen  to  tbe 
fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmea  III  ivory  was  im- 
parted in  convderahlc  quantities  into  Egypt, either  'in 
biiats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony'  from  Ethiafua,  or 
tiac  in  t4isk>  anil  eu|»  from  Che  Rulen-nu.  .  .  .  The  cel- 
ebrate-1  car  at  Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with 
ivory"(Birch,in7-ruM.  n/«oy.  5oc.  o//.i*.  iii,2d  se- 
ries). The  apecimena  of  Egyptian  ivoiy  work,  which 
an  found  in  the  principal  museums  orEurope,  are,  moat 
of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  PerKan  invaaion,  and  some  even  as  old  as  the 
ISih  dyiusty.  Ttie  practice  of  inlaying  or  covering 
the  walla  with  ivoc;  and  other  valuable  substances  waa 
In  very  extennve  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  used 
it  likewise  for  ornamenting  articles  of  furniture,  aa  may 
be  seen  in  the  Briiiih  Museum. 


Trihnta  of  Elephsnla'  Tnaks  bningbt  to  Thothmes  m. 

(Thebes.) 
East.  In  Che  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea  (c.  i\  attributed 
CO  Arriau,  Coioe  (Coital  U  said  to  be  "  tbe  chief  mart  for 
ivory."  It  waa  thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  {Zalla, 
or  ThuUa),  ■  port  on  [he  Bed  Sea,  about  three  daiV 
journey  from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hiilea  of  hippo- 
potami, tortuise-ehell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Pliny,  vi,  S4). 
The  elephuita  and  rhinoceroses  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained were  killed  further  up  the  conniri',  and  few  were 
taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  ncighborhiud  of  Adouli. 
At  Ptolemaia  Theron  waa  found  a  Uttle  ivory  like  that 
of  Adouli  (/'rrr^as,  c  3).  Ptolemy  Philailelphus  made 
this  port  Che  depot  of  the  ele]>hant  trade  (Pliny,  vi,  94). 
According  lo  Pliny  (viii,  10),  ivniy  was  Bo  plentiful  on 
the  bordera  of  ElhiojMa  that  the  natives  made  iloor- 
poita  of  it,  aikd  even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle. 
The  author  of  the  Prriplvt  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  a* 
other  station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  bmught 
na  lo  thia  port  ia  said  lo  have  been  of  an  inferior 
lality,  and  "  for  tbe  most  part  found  in  the  wonds, 
jnaged  by  rain,  or  collected  fhim  animals  drowned  by 
the  overilow  of  the  rivers  at  the  eqwnoxea"  (Smith, />tcr. 
o/Clim.  tiriiffnipkii,  a.  v.  Rhapca>  The  Egyptian  mer- 
chants traded  f'lr  ivory  and  onyx  slonea  to  Bari'gaza, 
the  port  to  which  was  earned  down  the  commerce  of 
Western  India  from  Oxens  {Ptri/Jiit,  c  40). 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great  traf- 
fic in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  Jnilia  had  made 
them  familial  with  iC,  ami  (according  lo  one  rendering 
of  the  passage)  their  artisla  supplied  the  luxurious  Typ- 
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vory,  braught  from  Thebe* 
high-hacked  chair  on  linn-fuated  legs:  the  back  solid, 
inlaid  with  panels  of  darker  wood,  with  lotus  (lowers  of 
1,'ory.    Th;  ivory  used  by  Ihe  Egyptians  waa  ptioci- 


Apce,  Blephaot,  and  Ivorr  aa  Tribal*.  -{Tnidl  tbaMim. 
n.dOb.U*,      Google 


ivu  with  eiTTuigii  in  ivniy  trme  the  Isle*  of  Chittini 
(Ecek.  xxvii.e).  On  the  obeliak  in  the  British  MuM- 
tim  the  captive*  nr  tribuC«-bevm  ars  npmented  u 
urrying  tuaks.     Aidohk  the  merchandiM  oT  BabjtoD 
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veaseli  of  irpry."  Mr.  Layard 
lucnta  made  fniin  ivory  in  the  Anyrian  mounds  (A'im- 
rrk,  ii,  15),  but  they  are  of  uncertain  dale,  and  exhibit 
roarka  of  Egyptian  workmiuiabip  (ti.  p.  168,168).  Many 
qiGciTtienji  of  Ageyriin  carving  in  ivory  bave  been  found 
in  the  excavations  at  Nlmnid,  and  among  the  reat  aome 
tablet*  "richly  inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glan,  Upi»- 
lazuli,  etc"  (Bonomi,  A'uktcA  and  iU  Palacr$,  p.  834 ; 
eomp.CanLv,  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  ataff,  apparently  ■ 
sceplie,  and  several  entire  elephanta'  tuaks,  were  diacov- 
ereil  by  Mr,  Layard  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  these  intereMing  relics 
could  b«  reatored  {Sin.  and  Bah.  p.  195). 

In  the  early  ag«  of  Greece  ivury  was  frequently  em- 
ployed for  purpoBBs  of  ornament.  The  tnppinga  of 
horses  were  studded  with  it  (Homer, /^v,  584):  it  was 
■ued  for  the  handles  of  keys  (Oiiyu(sr,xxi,()and  Ibr  the 
busses  of  shields  (Ues.  Be.  Hm.  141, 14S).  The  "ivor}- 
houae"  of  Abab  (1  Kings  xxii,  B9)  was  probably  ■  pal- 
ace, the  walls  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivory,  like 
the  palace  of  Menelaus  described  by  Homer  (Oc^  tv, 
TS;  compare  Eurip.  lpli.AuL  683,  iXi^vni'iTot  ^nfioi. 
Camp,  also  Amos  iii,  15,  and  Faa.  xlv,  8,  unless  the  "ivo- 
ry palacea"  in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume-boxes 
made  of  that  material,  as  has  hern  conjectured).  It  is 
difficult  10  determine  whether  tlie  "tower  of  ivory"  of 
CanL  vii,  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  were.  Beds  in- 
laid or  veneered  with  ivuiy  were  in  use  among  the  He- 
hrewB  (Amosvi,!;  compare  Homer,  tM.  xiiii,  BOO),  as 
also  among  (he  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,^HC./:^iii,169). 
Ilie  practice  of  inlaying  and  veneering  wood  witb  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell  is'  described  by  Pliny  (xvi,  84).  By 
the  luxurious  Phceniciins  ivury  was  employed  to  onu- 

coriling  to  aome)  of  their  gallej-a  (Eiek.  xxvii,  6).  The 
skilled  workmen  of  Hinun.  king  uf  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  arul  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold  (1  Kings  x,  18;  2  Chron,  ix,  17).  The  ivory 
thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans  of  Dedan 
<lBa.zxi,  IS;  Ezek.  xxvii,  15),  or  was  brought  IVom  the 
Kast  Indies,  with  apes  and  peacocks,  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish  (1  Kings  x,  22).  As  an  insluice  of  the  super- 
aUindaut  possession  and  barbarian  use  of  elephants' 
teeth  may  be  mentioned  the  octagonal  ivory  hmling- 
loKrr  built  by  Akbar,  sbout  twenty-four  miles  west  of 
Agra:  it  is  atill  standing,  and  bristles  with  128  enor- 
mous tusks  disposed  in  aarcnding  lines,  sixteen  on  each 
face.  Hr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos 
(vi,  4),  they  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  couches,"  refers  the  last  word,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Tamul  veruon,  to  swinging  cots,  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  tales  of  ludia,  and  still  plenti- 
fully used  by  the  wealthy.  Bui  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  in  Western  Asia,  or  that  Hgum  of 
them  occur  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely 
that  palUa  (those  luxurious  tTavellii)g  litiere)  are 
meant,  which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  while  the 
person  within  was  stretched  at  ease.  They  were 
common  nse  even  among  the  Romans,  for  Cicero  I 
into  hia  asaassin's  hands  while  he  was  attempting  to  < 
cape  in  one  of  them  towards  Naples.  Among  the  I 
mans,  inlaying  with  ivory  aeeraa  to  have  beCTmie, 
length,  rather  a  common  method  of  ornamenting  the 
inuriors  of  the  maniuons  of  (he  wealthy;  for  Horace 
mentions  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  bumble  way  of  life 
that  "DO  walls  inlaid  with  ivory  adorned  his  house." 

Ivy  (diTVoc)  ia  mentioned  but  once  ui  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  in  the  Apocr^'pha,  namely,  in  2  Mace 
vi,  T,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  were  compelled, 
when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kqit,  to  go  in  procession 
cinying  iv;  til  this  deity,  to  whom  it  is  well  Imown  this 


plant  was  sacred.    Ivy,  however,  though  not  moitlDOed 
by  name,  haa  a  pecidiar  interest  to  the  Chtialian,  aa 


HsdcraHslK 
fbrming  the  "coimplible  crown"  (1  Cor.  ix,  95)  fee 

which  the  competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games 
contended,  and  which  St.  Paul  ao  beautifully  rontnsts 
with  the  "incorruptible  crown"  that  shall  hereafter 
encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  run  worthily  the 
race  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the  Isthmian  contests 
the  victor's  garland  was  either  irji  ur  pan.  See 
Chows. 

The  term  Eurvrlc  or  nrrctwems  to  hsve  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  in  a  general  senae,  and  to  have  included 
many  plants,  and  among  them  some  climbers,  as  tbc 
ampolcalut,  besides  the  common  ivy  (Hedrru  Mii). 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Bacthus.  and  whirk 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  //rdem  porlirtt,  Di- 
rtm/tia  avt  BaerAictt,  quod  ex  ea  pof  tsmi 


It  is  ' 


festivals  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  and  in 
called  OiaBoi,  with  which  they  were  ce 
also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchss,  Naiadea, 
Xymphae,  etCn  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy.  elc.  (Ovid, 
Ffuli,  iii,  766).  Bacchus  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  educated  in  India,  and  the  Indian  ES^Im  has  htoi 
supposed  In  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The  fact  of 
BaghCIs  being  a  compound  oftn-owonls  signifying  tiga 
and  master  or  lord,  would  si^iear  to  confirm  the  identi- 
ty, nnce  Bacchus  is  usually  represented  as  drawn  in  his 
chariot  by  a  tiger  and  a  lion,  and  tigers,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed aa  following  him  in  his  Indian  Journey.  As  the 
ivy,  however,  is  not  a  pIantorindia.it  might  beoljea- 
ed  to  its  being  characteristic  of  sn  Indian  god.  Bat  ia 
the  mountaina  which  bound  India  to  the  north  both  the 
ivy  bimI  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the  lirerks  were 
acquainteil  with  the  fact  that  UounI  Mero  ia  the  onlj 
part  of  India  where  ivy  was  produced.  Indeed,  Akxaa- 
der  and  his  companirnis  are  i«id  to  have  crowned  thtoi- 
selvea  with  ivy  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  ivy,  Hfitra 
ittix,  bdng  ■  native  of  moat  parta  of  Europe,  is  too  wdl 
krwwn  to  require  special  iwtice.     bee  UAOcuoa. 

IxOra,  a  divinity  of  the  East  Indians,  or  the  wn- 
sbippen  of  Bnhm.  They  hold  him  to  be  of  infinits 
endnrance,  and  illustrate  this  belief  by  saying  that 
Brahm  himaclf,  dearous  of  seeing  Ixora's  bead,  saoad- 
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ol  to  hcaren  on  wini^  but  ftikd  to  _ 
thepowcr  of  Ixonginrentingit.  Avery  umilu-  detdre 
Vwhnn  cherisbrd,  bat  all  big  aUetopU  aba  Ui  Itua  end 
Ixon  fruMnied.  He  ii  uid  to  hare  taro  wires,  oik  of 
whom  contuntly  reado  with  him,  and  conceala  herself 
iohiahairi  the  other,  aCiangely  enough,  they  uy,  dies 
annuaUy,  and  it  by  Ikoim  leelond  Ut  life  again.  The 
Bnbmind  repreaent  this  idol  standing  on  a  pedeatal, 
with  no  leas  than  njiteen  anus,  each  of  ihem  giuping 
•Dmettaintc  af  value,  or  repreaeoting  the  natural  ele- 
mmtA.  or  weapons  indicating  his  power.  His  head  is 
•domed  with  long  and  beautiful  hair:  his  tiKe  is  white 
and  sbiiunK:  be  has  three  eye*,  and  a  creaceiit  or  half 
moon  upon  big  forehead.— BroaghlflD,  Bibliolluca  Hitt. 
Bac  i,  h6l.     See  Blt.iH>III<IS>I. 

lyarO;''X;  'Iiip,  Joeephus,  .far.  viii.S,  1 ;  the  Ha- 
eedonUo  'kprtiumoi)  is  the  late  name  of  that  month 
which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  ciril  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  May.  The  few  memorable  days  in  it  are 
the  lOth, as  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli;  the  14th,  as  the 
aecmd  or  lesser  Passover  for  those  whom  uncleanness  oi 
abaeoce  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  tn  Homb 
(KumbLtx,  11);  the  23d,  as  a  feast  institaled  by  Simon 
the  Macabee  in  memory  of  his  taking  the  citadel  Aero, 
in  Jerusalem  (I  Hocc.  xiii,  &1,  6J) ;  the  28th,  as  a  fast 
fbt  the  death  of  Samuel    See  Calendar. 

Geaenios  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root  *11X, 
to  Mae  !  but  Beofey  and  Sleni,  following  oat  their  the- 
Mv  of  the  source  team  which  the  Jews  obtained  such 
names,  deduce  it  ftota  the  assumed  Zend  representative 
of  the  PeiHon  bakar,  "  spring"  (^Monalimaitni,  p.  134]. 
The  itaine  lyar  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T„  this  tnonth 
Mng  always  described  a»  the  second  month,  except  in 
two  place*  in  which  it  is  called  ZyU  Kings  vi,  1,S'). 
SeeZir. 

lyixa.     See  lBi.Ain>;  Wilh  Beast. 

^'ebar  (Knmb.  iii,  19).    See  Ubab. 

Xx'otaaiita  (Knmb.  iii,  27).    See  Iehar. 

Isluur  (Heb.  YiUhar',  ^>77%  oil,  as  often ;  SepL 
1ffffad|),'laaap),thesec«idsonafKohBth(soDofLeri), 
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ather  of  three  sons  (Exod.  vi,  1H,  31 :  Numb,  xvi, 
Chnin.vi,2,18,3Bi  xxiii,  12,  IS).  In  Numh.iii, 
s  name  is  Anghdzed  "  Iiehar."  His  descendants 
Bi«  called  Ieharites  (Hpb.  YHikari',  ''inx^i  Sept. 
'[mrnapJ,  'loctofN, 'toaaiip  [Kumb.  ill,  37;  1  Chnm. 
itir,  23;  xxvi,23,39,  in  the  tlrst  of  which  paoaages  it 
Angiiciied " Iieharites-]).  RC,  post  1 856.  Seealso 
ZoHAB.  "In  1  Cbron.  vi,33,  Ammimiiab  is  substituted 
fur  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kuhalh  and  father  of  Knrah,  in 
the  line  of  Samuel  This,  however,  must  be  an  acciden- 
tal error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.38,  where  the  same  gext- 
eali^  is  repealed,  Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right 
place.  The  Codex  Alex,  in  wt.  22  reads  hhar  in  place 
of  Avriiti»adab,anA  the  Aliline  and  Complul.  read  An- 
mbiadab  between  Iihar  and  Kore,  making  another  gen- 
eration. But  these  are  probably  only  corrections  of  the 
text    (See  Burrington,  Gneal.  ofOit  O.  T.)"  (Smith). 

Isratai'oh  (Heb.  Yiirachyah;  fl^J?,  iprrmi  qf 
JtltotaA  Bc  into  the  worid),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (3ept.'li;pid;Tulg./»™Ata.)  The"Bon"of Uzii, 
id  grandson  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Isiacbat  (I  Chron.  rii, 

3).     aC.  cir.  1014.     See  Obadiah. 

2.  (Sept.  omita,  but  sotoe  copies  bive'IiIpiKf,  other* 
'ItBpioc;  Vulg,yBro>i,-  A.V,''Jeirahiah.")  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  singers  (doublless  a  l-e\-i[«)  who  cel- 
cbrsted  the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  aAer 
the  Exile  (Neb.  xii,  42).    KC  Me. 

Iz'taMta  (Heb.  yUraci ',  fT  T^,  only  with  the  art. 
mi*n,  Ike  indigmoM,  prub.  by  error  of  transcription  for 
^n'7P,  a  Yiirachile  [but  Futsl  makea  it  a  man's  nauM 
=  /irailtaA],and  this  attain  for^ri'^TX,£'iracAi(f ,-  Sept. 
hM'l(!^)nfXr.r.'Ii(Tpo(;  Vulg.  Jierifw),  a  patronymic 
epithet  of  Shombulh,  one  of  David's  generals  (1  ChroiL 
xxiii.  8),  prob,  BO  called  as  being  descended  fttm  Zerah, 
Judah'a  son.    See  Ezrahitb. 

I»'il  (Heb.  Yitiri;  ■'"nS^,  the  JtztriK,  otherwise  a 
foTmrrs  Sept.  'IxrJpi;  Viilg./mn'),  the  leader  of  the 
fourth  division  of  Levitical  singers  under  David  (1 
Chnm.xxr,ll);  prob.  the  same  with  Zsjti,  of  the  sons 
of  Jeduthun,  mentioned  in  vei.  8.    B.C  1014. 


J. 


Jm'Uuu  (Heb.  YaStan;  -f^S^,  artHer;  Sept.  hsa  I 
two  Danxs,  'Iwurdv  tai  Ovuaii.  other  copies  simply 
Acnv  or  'ladfi;  Tulg.  Jmaa),  die  lost  named  of  the  I 
sons  of  Eier,  son  of  Seir  the  Hortte  (1  Chron.  i,  42,  ' 
where  it  is  Anglicized  "Jakan");  called  in  the  parallel  I 
jmrnrnffe  (Gen.  iixxvi,Z7]  by  a  simpler  form  of  the  same 
namoAxAW.  RC  ante  1964.  His  descendants  appear  . 
to  hare  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabah.  He 
was  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Joakan  (i|.  v.),  round 
whoee  wells  the  children  of  Israel  twice  encamped,  once 
after  they  lefl  Moseroth,  and  Just  befiire  tfaey  went  on 
U>  Hot^Hagidgad  (Nnmb.  xxxiij,  80-32),  and  again  in 
■  rwerse  direction  alter  they  left  Kadoih-bames,  and 
before  tbey  reached  Mount  Hor  or  Hosera  (Deut.  x,  6}. 

See  BESHOm-BEX&jAAXAH. 

JaUc'obalt  [sntne  JaaJbo'iah']  (Heb.  roofo'toA, 
npT^,  a  paragogic  form  of  the  name  Jami:  Sept. 

'lajca^a),  one  of  the  prosperoos  descendants  (□'<N*>IS3, 
princes)  of  Simeon  that  emlgmted  to  the  valley  of  Ge- 
dor  [Uerat]  (1  Cbnin.  iT,a6}.  B.C  apparently  cir.  710. 
Ja'Ua  [many  JoS'la']  (Heb.  YadUa%  S^T;,  Orx; 
Sept.  'ItaqX  v.  r.  'IiXii\),  one  of  the  Netbinim  ("ser- 
vonls  of  Solomon")  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a 
plare  whose  former  inhabitants)  relumed  ^m  the  Cap- 
tirity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  68);  called  in  the  por- 
■IM  1 1  Wit  I  (Eira  ii,  M)  by  the  equivalent  [the  Hnal 
It  or  n  by  Chaldnism]  name  jAAt.AIi  (I^^T^.  Sept.  'It- 
U).     B.C  act*  68«. 


Jv'Uam  [many  Jaa'liimJ  (Heb.  Yalan',  B^S", 
eowfofcr;  Sept.  'liyXAp),  the  second  named  of  Esau's 
three  sons  by  Aholibamah  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xzxri  6 
14;  1  Chron.  i,  35).     B.C  poet  1964. 

Jaan.     See  Dah-jaan. 

Ja'HiibI  [some  Jna'itai]  (Hebrew  ranai/',  '<i?^, 
tumrmer,  otherwise,  for  11^33^.  anrrtrrd  by  Jtltotah: 
Sept.  'lavoi  r,  r.  'Invi'i'.Tulg.  /iTiiai>,one  of  Ibe  chief 
(iadiies  rendent  in  Boahan  (1  Chron.  v,  12).  KG  be- 
tween ia»B  and  732. 

Jtutpbar  Ibn-Topball,  a  distmguished  Arab  of 
Ihe  I2tli  century,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a 
philoeqihical  treatise  entitled  the  Halory  of  Hoi  Ibn- 
YoUtm  (translated  into  Latin  by  Pococke  [Oxf.  1G7I] 
and  into  English  by  Ockler  [Oxf.  1708,  Sro]).  It  aims 
tn  leach  that  "the  light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  knowleiljie  of  the  Deity  without  the  aid 
of  revelation."  Of  Joaphar's  personal  history  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  He  is  supposed  10  have  ^ed  about 
!  119S.     See  Gorton's  Biographiciil  Dicliiman/,  s.  v. 

Ja'arA-or'aglin  (Hebrew  Yaarry'  Orrgim',  ^^S; 
C-S^!(;  Sept.  ■Ap.wpr'f.  '^"l*!-  ^o^'  polrtitariitt), 
scconling  to  the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  and  the  father  of  Klhanan.  wbo  slew  Ooliath 
(Ihe  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  added  in  the  A. Vera.). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xx,  b),  beside*  other 
differences,  Jaik  is  fotmd  instead  of  jaart,  and  Or^im 
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b  omitud.  Ore^Di  u  not  diewben  fiwnd  u  i  proper 
nune,  nor  u  it  >  commDn  word ;  and  occuirinK  u  It 
dofii  wilhmit  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  ven«  (Auth.  Vera. 
"  weavers"),  in  >  eenteoce  exactly  parallel  to  that  in  1 
SaTTt.  xvii.  Tt  it  ui  not  probable  that  it  ahould  alio  occur 
In  the  middle  of  the  same.  Tlie  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cntt  (DiimTfufiim,i>.  80)  appeam  to  be  ajmt  one— that  in 
thelaller  place  ithaa  been  interpolated  from  thefunner. 
and  that  Jair  or  Jaar  ia  Ibe  correct  reading  instead  of 
Jaaro.  See  Eijtanam.  Still  the  a>[reemenl  of  Ihe  an- 
cient i-ennons  wilh  Ihe  present  Hebrew  text  aflbnla  a 
oertain  corroboration  to  that  text,  and  ahould  not  be 
overlooked.  See  Jaib.  The  Peehiln,  foUowed  hy  the 
Arabic,  subetitales  for  Jaaie-Oregim  the  name  "  Ma- 
li^k  tht  leranr,'  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no 
dew.  The  TarKum,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless 
any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  n 
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4.  The  aon  of  Hoahaiab,  a  Uaaehathitc,  wbo  acted 
conjunction  with  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareab,  after 
e  downfall  of  Jenualem,  first  in  submitliDK  to  the  Bab- 
>nian  governor  Gedaliah,  and,  after  bis  aiaanrinatiim. 
lequeatioft  Jeremiah's  adrice  a*  to  the  proper  mmc 
■  the  people  to  pursue  (2  Kingi  xiv,  43 ;  Jer.  xl.  »t ; 

alii,  1).  He  appears  to  hare  aniated  in  Te«>rerinK  lafa- 
ael'e  prey  from  his  clutfhea  (comp.  Jer.  ili,  1 1 ).  Alter 
.at  he  probably  went  to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (its.  xliii, 
G).    He  is  doubtless  tbe  same  penon  called  Acakiah, 

the  aon  of  Hoahaiah,  who  rejected  tbe  divine  cooiuwl 

thus  asked,  and  insisted  on  fleeing  into  Egypt  (Jer.  -jiiii, 

I).    B.a&87.    SeeJEREMUH. 
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"And  David,  eon  of  Jesse,  weaver  of  the  veila  o 
house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew 
Goliath  the  Cil  tile."  By  Jerome  Jaare  is  literally  t 
lated  "  daDiaak-weavere'  grove"  (compare  Quatlion 
braica  on  both  pa*sBg«e).  In  Joaephus's  accoant 
vii,  18,  a)  the  Iiraelitish  champion  ii  said  to  have  been 
"Nephan,  the  kinaman  of  David"  (Ntjrivoc  u  miyyiirii^ 
ttbtaii);  Ihe  word  kinsman  perhaps  referrinx  ti 
Jewieb  tradition  of  Ihe  identity  of  Jair  and  Jm  , 
aimply  ariiiing  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem.  In  the 
leceiwd  Hebrew  text  Jaare  ia  written  with  a  email 
owing  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  Mai 
s  that  letter  is  uncertain. — Smith.  The  Jewish 
Uidrashim  generally  identify  David  with  Elbanan,  and 
interpret  Jaare-(hegim  fandfully;  e.  g.  (1)  as  David's 
own  name. "  because  he  was  great  among  the  fbreat  [of 
theJOregimorWeaver8[oftheUw]:  i.e.theS.  ' 
drim,  who  brought  the  lialachah  (legal  decisions)  be- 
Ibre  him  Ihat  he  might  weave  it,"  as  it  were  (Jalkut  on 
i  Sam.  xk(,  19  sq.);  or  (2)  it  is  David's  name  as  th( 
■on  of  a  mother  who  "wove  veila  for  the  sanctuary;'' 
or  (8)  as  an  epithet  of  Jesse.    See  Oreciji. 

Ja'SMil  [some  J^iS'tan]  (Heb.  Yaiitav-,  1iCT^ 
Sept.  translates  Smiiiaav  q.  d.  'iflS^i  but  the  margin  ha- 
Yaaiay,  ^bfj-jiiirifotor,  otherwise  for  n^ilfS^,  madt 
by  JfAocah.  and  so  Vulg.  Jn«i),  an  Israelite  of  the  "sons" 
ofBani,  who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Eira  x,  87),     RG  459. 

Jft&'BiH  (Heb.  lomw'C,  V«''irs:,  made  by  God, 
Sept.  'EaaiijX  and  'Affi^X :  Vulg.  Jatiel),  a  Mesubaite,  and 
one  of  David's  body-gnard  (I  Chron.  xi,  47,  where  the 
name  is  Anglicized  "  Jasiel") ;  probably  the  same  with 
Ihe  son  of  Ahner  and  viceroy  over  Benjamin  (I  Chrnn. 
xxvii,2l).     RC.  I04ft-i014, 

Jaasaul'ah  (Heb.  YaSxangoA',  TT^ilS^.Afard  b}- 
Jtiovak  I  alw  in  the  prolongeil  form  Fnazm^a'AH, 
"ri;?]??  [2King8ixv,23!  Eaek.  viii,  1 1  ] ;  sometime! 
in  the  contracted  form  I'ntmynA',  n^yi",  "Jdaniah" 
[ Jbt.  xlli.  1  ],  or  I'rtangaha.  5n*3T^,  " Jezaniah"  [Jer. 
xl,  B]  ;  Septnag.  'tiioUac,  but  'Xiaptac  in  Jer.  xlii, 
Vulg.  Jmniiu),  the  name  of  four  men  about  the  tin 
of  the  Captivity. 

1.  The  «n  of  Jeremiah,  and  one  of  the  chief  Recli 
iHtes  (L  e.  ahmk)  whom  the  prophet  tested  with  the  olTer 
of  wine  (Jer.  XXXV,  3).     RC  60G.     See  Jkhonadail 

2.  The  aon  of  Sbaphan,  whom  Ezekici  in  his  viaio 
saw  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  seventy  elden  affering 
idolatrou*  inrense  in  the  "chambera  of  imagery"  at  Je- 
rusalem (Ezek.viii,ll).     RC.693. 

3.  The  son  of  Axor,  and  one  of  the  "  prlnc«"  a 
the  Iwenty-Bve  men  seen  in  vision  by  the  same  prophet 
at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  represented  « 
couraging  the  dty  in  its  wicked  pride  lEiA. : 
ac.S9B 


J«tl'B«  (Hebrew  Taaat' 
xvi,  SI ;  elsewhere  the  mrae  abbn 
,hdpa-;  Sept.'la:Jjp[2Sam. 


'15^,  I  Chim.  ri,  81 ; 


n  ■'jy?. 


,6.'EA»rw]i 

iih.Ven."JaaEer"inNnmb.xxi,S!:  xxxii,S5;  else- 

lere  "  Jaier"),  a  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  taken 

Ihe  Israelitee  under  Uos«  from  the  Amoriles  (Numh. 

:i,  32),  and  assigned,  with  other  neighboring  plan*  of 

Gilead,to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxui,  1,8, 35i  J»h. 

xiii,3B);  also  conatJtutedaLevitical  city  (Joah.zxi,39; 

I  Chron.  vi,81).     It  must  have  been  a  place  of  impsr- 

The  "  land  of  Jazer"  was  fertile,  and  its  rich  paMutes  ai- 
tracted  Ihe  sltention  of  the  tribes  of  Rcxiben,  Gad,  and 
ManB8seh(Numb.xxxii,l).  As  it  is  mentioned  between 
Dibon  and  Nimrah,  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  Ihe  high 
plain  north  of  Heshbon  (Numb,  xxxii,  3).  It  was  allot- 
ted tn  the  Merarite  Levite*  (Joth.  xxi,  89 ;  I  Chroa  vi, 
81),  but  in  the  time  of  Dai-id  it  would  appear  to  bai« 
been  occupied  by  Hebroniips,  L  e.  dewendants  of  Ko- 
hath  (1  Cbron.  xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  i»vr  given  its 
name  to  a  district  of  dependent  or  "  daogfater"  towss 
(Numb.xxi,B3,  A.T."vilkges:"  I  Hacc  v,  B).  It  >• 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  census  under  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  G;  1  Chron.  xx\-i,  81),  and  was  anxng 
the  Moalntish  places  Ihat  experienced  Ihe  dnolaling 
march  of  the  Chaldnan  invaders  (Isa.xvi,8;  Jer.xhiii, 
33,  in  which  laiur  passage  a  "  sea  of  Jaier"  is  apdiea 
of).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed  over  Moab  by  the 
prophets,  Jaier  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  Ihat  there 
were  vineyarda  there,  and  that  the  culliration  of  Ibe 
vine  had  extended  ihilber  from  SibD»h  (Isa.  xviS,*; 
Jer.  xlviii,  S3).  After  the  exile  it  remained  ia  Ibe 
hands  of  Ihe  Ammonilea  (1  Uacc  v,  8).  Accnrding  to 
Eusehios  (OrtonaH.  a  v.  '}ali,p),  it  lay  10  R.  miles  wM 
(south-west)  ofrhitadelphia(RabbaIh-Ammo)i),andl& 
(nmi  Heshtion.  Joeephus  calls  the  place  Jazormt  (In- 
Cv/pilc.'inf-xii,  8,1),  and  Ptolemy  Cmonu  (rc^wfxt, 
v,  16,  9).  Seetien  (in  Zaeh'a  Monall.  Corrrtp.  xviii. 
439)  thinks  it  is  found  in  Ihe  present  ruins  called  Spin 
Sar  (Burckhardt's  Trar.  ia  Sgria,  p.  355, 367).  but  tliil 
is  too  near  Rabbah  according  to  Zimmeman's  mt[s 
which  also  give*  Ihe  village  of  Srir  at  ihe  head  oT  a 
wady  of  the  same  name,  at  about  the  proper  location  tn 
coneqiood  with  Ihat  of  Euscbiua.  Raumer  (PoliM.f. 
HA)  thinks  it  is  rather  Ihe  Aim  Urair  (Hurckhtnli, 
rnn.p.609)j  but  thisisincnnsequenceortheslatfnieot 
oTEueebius  in  another  place  (Oinnitif.  •.  v. 'A£Mf)).thal 
it  lay  eight  miles  fivm  Philadelphia,  confoundiiig  Jsirt 
wilh  Hazor  (see  Keil's  Conmiail.  an  Joih.  liii.  -ib).  Ai 
10  the  "sea  of  Jaier"  mentioned  bv  Jeremiah  (xkiii, 
33),  which  <h!«eiiiuB  {Cammni.  on  Isa.  xvi,  8)  thinks  in 
error.whileRelaml  confounds  it  with  the  Jabbok  (/'n^ 
ns^MK,  p.  826),  and  others  wilh  other  streams  (Btlscfaii^ 
f:iiliMCit.xi,889);  it  is  probably  (see  Hiuig,  CnasLra 
Jn.  p.  196)  the  Kakr  ai/r  or  the  aboveMiamed  wadv 
(secPror.8tuart,tn  the£(Ua7«ji.l8a6,p.l67).  Wiik 
this  idenlificatinn  Schwan  coincides  {Palatmr.  p.  330i. 
Porter  (in  Kiito's  Cyeitp.  s.  v.)  suggesta  thai "  ibelandof 
Jazer"  must  have  extended  tnihe  sbon  of  the  Dead  So, 
and  that  "  Ihe  sea  nf  Jazer"  may  therefore  have  been  n 
called  by  Ihe  inhabttanu  of  Ihe  dintricl.  just  as  the 
northem  lake  look  the  name  of  "  Tiberias,"  and  '■  Gen- 
eaaret,"  and  "  Chinnereth."    But  Ihia  ia 


JAAZIAH 


any  other  pUMge.  In  Numb.  x*i,H, 
cat  Hebrew  lext  hu  17  (A.  V."Mnnig'),  the  Sept.hu 
put  'laKHp-  Biuckhtnll,  in  travelling  frotn  Es-Salt  to 
Heshbon,  pUKd  the  lut-named-ibove  ruined  (own,  call- 
ed Sir,  ulniied  on  the  Hde  at  «  hill,  and  immediatelv 
below  it  wu  the  lource  of  ■  strMin  whicli  nui  down  to 
the  Joidui  {Trnv.  tu  Sgria,  p.  364).  llie  ruins  appeu 
tr>  ha\-c  been  on  the  lelt  (eut)  of  the  road,  and  below 
IheiQ  and  the  road  u  the  source  cT  the  wsdy  Sii 
(BuTckharilt),  or  .Vojrii  uStir  (Seetzen),  uuweiin^ 
though  certainly  in  poaition,  yet  imperfeclly  in  charac- 
ter, to  the  rornfiijjiiyiffroj  of  Euaebiiu.  Seetien  con- 
jecture! that  the  sea  of  Jaiei  may  have  been  at  the 
•DUToe  of  this  brooli,  cunilder^jle  marahei  or  pooli  tome- 
times  eiiiting  at  these  apota.  (Comp.  hia  eariiei  aug- 
ge«ionnfthe»ourceofthe«ady*rrt«,  p,89B.)  Selr, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of'Van  de  Velde  u  9  Ro- 
roan  mika  W.  of  Ammftn,  and  about  1?  from  Hnhbon. 
Tlwre  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ii  the  Jaztr  of  the 
IBWe  {V'l  ite  Velde,  Mrmoir,  p.  8*8).  The  prophecies 
of  Scripture  are  fUMIled,  The  city  and  country  are 
alike  ileaolate.  Tha  vineyardi  that  once  covered  the 
hill-«iilea  are  gone ;  and  the  wild  Bedawin  thm  the  eaaC- 
erti  dcaert  niilie  cultivation  of  any  kiud  impoaaibk  (Por- 
ter, Hatid-bookfoT  Syria  md  Palatiat,  p.  298  aq.). 

Jklisi'Bli  (Hek  only  in  the  paragogic  lorni  Yaaxi- 
jFu'iu,  in;ir^,  omforied  by  Jdmiilt ;  Sept.  'Ofio),  ap- 
parently •  third  »nn,  or  a  deacenilant  of  Menu!  the  Le- 
\iit.  aiwl  the  founder  of  an  independent  honae  in  Chat 
family  (1  Chnm.  Txiv,  28, 27)  (Rdanle  lOU) ;  but  nci- 
PT  hia  deacenrianu  are  mentiiMied  claewhere 


flockiin  the  neighborbood  of  their  Hxedabodea.   Tliera 
is  no  need  of  auppoaing  (with  Hartmann,  Utb.  Pmial.  p, 


S96)  any  hist 


in  Gen.  ii 


17, 


<coi 


:h  them  fror 


Jabcdot  FiuMfoiH  Kerdikasii,  an  Italian  preach- 
erofthe  Dominican  order,  wai  bom  at  Parroa  in  1780, 
and  educated  at  the  univeraily  m  that  ptacc  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  guned 
notoriety  aa  a  preacher  and  aludent  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  Con- 
gregation  of  the  Index,"  and  one  of  the  examincni  of 
bishops.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  9, 1834.  His  writ- 
ings are,  ftj/i  Afori  nrf  (oro  rappoTio  eoUc  naaoni  Crit. 
(KDK  (Rome,  1825, 1 2mo) : — Oratiime  fmtbrt  in  marlt 
delamteAnlomoCeraH(_Pirmt,l8ie,ito).  SceHoefer, 
A'our.  Biag.  GMralt,  xxri,  141. 

JKb'bok  (Heh.  Yabtok',  ps;^,  according  to  «mo- 

nia,  OitamaU.  p.  816,  a  pourmg  oat,  by  Chaldaiam  from 

pS^i  oChcrwiae,  for  pSK',  a  vrutlm/,  from  pstt,  a 

coincidence  that  aeems  alluded  to  in  Geo.  xxxii,  ii ; 

Sept. 'lajJwi,  but  'Io/3wx  in  Gen.  xxxii,  22 ;  Joaephus 

'liliarxos.  Am.  iv,  6,  2;  Chald.  KlJS^i, Targ.),  one  of 

the  streams  which  travenc  the  country  east  of  the  Joi^ 

dan,  and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  trom  east  to  weat, 

between  the  districts  of  Merad  and  Belka  (Seetaen, 

iHii,  427),  falls  into  that  river  nearly  midway  between 

the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  about  forty-Ave 

"  iw  the  Lake  of  Tibeiias,  another  outlet  fir  the 

time  of  freshets  being  situated  a  few  mtlea 

higher  up  (Lynch,  Eiprd.  p.  2S8,  and  Map).     It  seems 

*se  in  the  Haursn  mountains,  and  its  whole  course 

— . — ..  be  computed  at  sixty-five  miles.     It  is  mentioned 

i,  21-23 ;  Exod.  ri,  19).  The  !  in  Scripture  aa  the  boundary  which  separated  Ihe  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  or  the  territory  of 
the  Ammonites,  Ttmo  thai  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (joah. 
xii.  l-5i  Numb,  ixi,  24 ;  Deul.  ii,  87  ;  Jurig.  xi,  18,  Si) ; 
and  it  appears  allerwards  to  have  been  the  boundary 
between  Ihe  tribe  of  Reuben  and  Ihe  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
iiasseh  (Numb,  xxi,  6;  Dent,  iii,  16).  The  earliest  no- 
lice  of  it  occur*  in  Gen.  xxxii,  22.  in  the  account  of  Ja- 
cob's myaterioBS  struggle  with  Jehoi'ah  in  ita  Wcitiitv 
(south  bank).  According  to  Eusebius  (Otuimir.  a.  v.') 
it  was  between  Genua  (Jeraah)  and  Philadelphia  (Am- 
man). Origen  (_Optra,  ii,  43)  says  it  was  known  in 
his  day  by  the  name  Jambiet  ('In^i/Jrini  or  '(n/i^i«i(). 
"  The  stream  is  important  in  a  geographical  pmnt  of 
view,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  topography  helps  as  to 
iindcistand  more  easily  some  paseages  of  Scripture.  It 
was  (he  bcunilary  between  the  Amoriles  and  Ihe  Am- 
monites. We  are  Inlrt  (hat  after  (he  ilefeal  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amurites,  at  Jaier,  'Israel  possened  hia 
linil  from  Amon  unlo  Jabbok,  even  nnlii  the  children 
of  Ammon ;  for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  Bimng'  (Numb,  xxi,  24).  The  Jabbok,  flowing  in 
a  wild  and  deep  ravine  through  the  (lilead  mount^ns, 
formed  a  strong  natural  frontier  for  the  bordering  prin- 
cipalities. It  would  seem  that  at  the  Exodus  the  Am- 
monites possesaed  the  countiy  eastward  and  northward 
of  the  upper  snurees  ami  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
that  Sihon  and  Og  occupied  the  whole  region  between 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Jordan,  extending  as  fat  north 
as  the.Seaoffialilee  (Joah.  xii,  2-81  Joseph u^  ^n/.  iv, 
ii,  2  and  3).  The  Israelites  conquered  Sihon  and  Og, 
attd  look  their  kingilomsi  and  the  possessions  of  the 
three  tribes,  thus  acquired,  extended  from  Ihe  Dead  Sea 
to  Hennon ;  but  they  were  not  permitleil  to  touch  the 
lerrilury  of  Amman  (Deut.  ii,  37;  iii,  16).  Abnul  fif- 
Jonlan  the  Jabbok  fnrks.  one  branch 
coming  down  from  Jeraah  on  the  nnnh,  and  Ihe  other 
from  Rabbalh-Amman  on  the  anuth;  thHe  brunches 
d  the  western  rmniierof  Ihe  Ammonites,  dividing 
from  Ihe  Amoriles,  aiul  suboe(|enllv  from  Ihe  Is- 
raelites (Reland,  J'aL  p.  IU8).  PrcvinuaVo  the  Exodus 
the  lerritoiy  of  the  Ammonites  was  much  more  exlen- 
ibracing  Ihe  whole  region  between  the  Jabbok 


word  Beoo  (is^),  which  follows  Jiaziah,  should  proba- 
bly be  translaled  "  his  son,' L  e.  the  son  of  Herari.  But 
the  text  ia  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  hard  la 
what  Kght  (o  regard  the  person  to  whom  it  is  uaigncd. 
Elsewhere  the  only  sons  of  Merari  merlioned  are  Mahli 
and  Muahi  (ExmL  ri.  10 ;  Numb,  ui,  88 :  1  Chron.  vi.  4 
IA.V.  i9]i  xxiii,2l). 

J«l'»l«I(Heb.y«&W',V!(^T5>,n»V'ort«fb»Corf; 
Sepl.  'IfloW  V.  r,  'O?!^),  a  Lcvilical  musician  am 
Ihoaeof  Ihesubordinalepart  (I  Chron.  xv,  I8)i  doi 
less  the  aame  with  Ihe  AiiKi.  who  was  one  of  Ibose  I 
petfurmal  the  (cjinmn  (ver.  20).     ftC  1014. 

JabojahltaH  is  the  name  nf  a  modem  Moham 
dan  sect  which  teaches  "  that  the  knowleilge  of  God 
lends  lo  all  thing^  but  is  perfected  by  experience ;  _._ 
that  he  governs  ihe  world  according  lo  Ihe  chance  of 
divers  events,  as  nnt  having  hail,  from  etemily, 
feet  knowle.lgc  of  all  things  future."     Of  course  i.«  «.- 
thcxlox  Mobammcilans  look  upon  this  doctrine  as  heret- 
ical, and  condemn  (he  Jabajahilcs  as  an  impious  an 
Masphcmous  set.     See  Broughlon,  Bibliolli.  Hiti.  Sac. 
49*.     See  MoHAHUKi>,t:iiaj). 

Ja-bBl  (lleb.  y,ibal',  i^-;  a  ^mm,  as  in  Isa.  xx' 
IS;  xliv,4;  Sept.  "M^A,  J,;;«phus -li^ij^Xor,  ^^.  i, 
2).  a  ilescendant  of  Cain,  ami  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and 
brother  of  Jubal ;  describe<l  in  fJcn.  iv,  20  as  "  the  father 
ofnich  «  dwell  iti  tents,  and  have  cattle."  RC.  cir. 
«0».  This  ob.-ioi«ly  means  that  Jabal  was  the  flrst 
who  adopted  that  nomadic  «fe  which  is  sliU  RiUowed  by 
nnmen-u.  Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia  (compare 
Buuman.  .V,-W»s«,,  i.  1G4  »,.).  Abel  had  long  beWe 
been  a  keeper  of  sheep  (Gen.  iv,  2) ;  but  Jabal  invciite.] 
such  portable  habitations  (formeil,  duubitess,  of  skins) 
^i '"t^'"'  '  P*^""  PfP'^  "  '™*"'"«  '*""'  'IwUings 


ineir  nncks  lo  new  pasluin.    SeeTK:iT.    Bnchtn  (Hit- 


•aenily  produd 


between  his  moile  of  life  ami  Abel's.  Jabal'j,  „  _  ,  „,. 
plory  life,  and  his  possesrions  prob^lv  included  other 
wimals  besides  sheep.  The  shephcnls  who  were  before 
may  have  fiiund  the  UihI  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 

™~i,„j.™e,.  .1.  _   ..  ^  of  their]  thatportlon,aniirurc«d 


to  the 


JABESB  n 

die  amices  of  the  Jabbok,  tnd  into  tbe  pliina  eutwud 
(Judg.  xi,  18  W)"  {Porter  in  KiUo,  i.  v.).  It  u  now 
called  the  Zerka  [oi  Wadf  Zurka\  (from  iU  "  Uoe" 
(»lur,RobinKin'BAacaralu,iU,  Append,  p.  8S6;  but,se- 
cording  to  Schwara,  PaltH.  p.  52,  fnnn  ■  fortrew  of  the 
wme  name  on  the  canvan  route  fnmi  Dunaaciu  te 
Mecca).  Ita  eourcea  are  chiefly  on  the  eaetem  ride  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  it  alw  draini  >  poition 
of  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia  beyond.  In  iU  panage 
weetwaid  acroea  the  plaina  it  more  than  once  paaaea  un- 
der ground.    The  u[^r  branches  and  tributariea  are 

branches  from  Jeruh  andAmmon  unite,  the  stream  be- 
comes perennial,  aiMl  oden,  after  heavy  rain,  ia  a  foam- 
ing, impaasable  lortent.  "The  ravine Ihniugb  which  it 
flows  is  narrow,  deep,  and  in  placea  wild.  Thronghoot 
nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  (nnged  by  thicliets  of  cane 
and  oleander,  and  the  large  clustering  flowen  of  the  lal- 
ter  gi^  the  banks  a  gay  and  gorgeous  appearance  dur- 
ing the  sprinit  and  earlv  summer"  (Poller,  Nmidboob 
far  S.  and  P.  p.  810).     Iligher  up,  the  sjdes  of  the  ra- 


with  fnn 


sofev 


arbutus;  and  the  anilulating  rumt  glades  are  carpeted 
with  green  grass,  and  strewn  with  innumerable  wild 
flowers.  Tbe  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok 
is  probably  the  most  picturesque  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
ruins  of  town,  and  village,  and  fonren  which  stud  the 
surrounding  mountAin  sides  render  the  country  as  inter- 
esting aa  it  is  bcautifuL  The  water  is  pleasant,  and, 
tbe  bed  being  rocky,  the  stream  mna  clear  (Burckhardt's 
Syrjif,  p.  347 ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  rrnrris,  p.  BI9;  Buck- 
ingham,/■«';«»',  i;  109 1  Lindsay,  ii,  123). 

Ja'besh  (Heb.  YiAali',  0=7,  *y,  as  in  Job  xij.  25; 
Etek.  ivii,  !1,  etc.;  also  written  fully  yabeyih;  IIJ-'S^, 
1  Sam.  xl,  1,3,6,10;  xxxi.ll;  2  Sam.  ii,  4,  5;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  fliat  lime),  tbe  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept,  in  Sam.  'lafiii,  in  Chron.  rn^tr'cO  The 
■honer  fonn  (I  Sam.  xi,  8,  9,  lOj  xx,  12, 18;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  only)  of  the  name  of  the  city  elsewbere  called 
Jabbsh-Uilead  (q.  v.> 

2.  (SepL'Ia/jRcT.r.'A/3tic,  Joseph,  laffijao^.  Anl. 
IX,  II,  1.)  The  father  of  Shallum,  which  latter  usurped 
the  throne  of  Israel  bv  the  assasmnalion  of  Zachariah 
(2  Kings  XV,  10, 13, 14).    EQ  wiu  770. 

Ja'bosli-Bll'alld  (Heb.  yabtsh-  GOad;  I^Vl  C27 
[aim  19^3^,  see  Javbsii,  by  which  sUnfrie  form  it  is 
sometimes 'caned];  Sept.'lA/3(ic  or 'In/i'c  [in  Chron. 
ra(3iic]  raXariJ  or  rSc  rnXooftnJoc;  Joaephua  '\&- 
fiumc  [.^>^'.T,^,  ll],'la^e[-<"'.ri,S,!],and'lny3«r. 
eot;  [.4r(.  vi,  14,8]),  a  town  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  * 
land  of  Gileod,  distant  a  night's  journev  from  Bethshan 
(1  Sam.  xxxi,  1 1 1  2  Sam.  it,  4 ;  xxi,  12).  In 
denoted  in  this  juxupnslion,  Gilead  included  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaaeeh  (1  Chmn.  xxvii,  21),  aa  well  as  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-42) 
the  Jordan;  and  of  the  dlies  of  Gileail.  Jabesh  was  the 
chief,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manss- 
■eh  east.  It  is  flrst  menlinned  1 
cruel  voiaeance  taken  upon  its  li 

liipeh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  be- 
hildren  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benji 
every  maie  of  the  city  was  pnt  to  tbe  sword,  an 
the  viri^ins — to  the  number  nf  400 — neiied  to  be  j 
in  maniage  to  the  BOO  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi,  8--I4}.  Nevertheless  the  dir  eurvired  the 
loes  of  its  male*,  and  is  next  memorable  for  the  nege  it 
suMained  from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amtonnites,  the  rais- 
ing of  which  fnnned  the  first  exphrit  of  the  newly-elect- 
ed king  Sail),  and  procured  his  conflrmalion  in  the  sov- 
ereignly. The  inhabitants  had  agreed  to  minmder,  and 
to  hare  tlteir  right  eyes  put  ont  (Co  incapacitate  them 
from  miliurv  service),  but  were  allowcil  seven  days  l» 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time  Snid  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  their  relief  (1  Sam.  xi).  This 
service  was  urstefiilly  remembered  by  the  Jabeshitee, 
and  about  forty  yean  after,    * 


were  alwn  by  the  PhiliMuies  in  Haunt  Gilbo*  (1  Sbd 
xxxi,  S),  the  men  of  Jabeab-gilead  came  by  night  and 
took  down  their  corpses  &am  the  walls  of  Belhshao, 
where  they  had  been  exposed  as  Irophiow  tbeo  buraed 
the  bodies,  and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the 
dty,  observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (ver. 
18).  "  Jabesh-gilcad  was  on  the  mountain,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  full  view  of  Bethshan,  and  these  brave  men 
could  creep  up  to  the  tell  along  wady  JalAd  without  fac- 
ing seen,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  tbe  bnmk  wooU 
render  it  impoaaible  for  them  to  be  heard'  (Tbomsoo, 
Ijad  and  Booh,\i,ni).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless 
them  for  this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  aibd  bii 
more  than  hnither  (2  Sani.  ii,  16),  thoBgh  he  afierwaidi 
had  the  remuns  translated  to  the  ancestral  sepnlcbn 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sun.  xxi,  14).  Jabesh  still 
listed  OS  a  t^wn  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  placeail 
1  a  bill  six  miles  from  Fella,  towards  Gerasa  {Ooomuul. 
v.'ApurwS  and'Ia/]»r).  Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  it 
lay  be  found  in  a  place  called  Jfhni  or  Jrjai,  marked 
y  ruins  upon  a  hiU  in  a  spot  not  lar  Irom  which,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  idiove  indications,  Jabesh  must  have  been 
situated  iTrmd;  ii,  ISO,  134>  It  was  more  probably 
situated  on  the  present  wady  Jaba,  which  Burckhaidt 
(rrocin  Syria,  p.  !S9)  describes  as  entering  the  Jordan 
not  tar  below  Beisan.  According  to  Schwan  {Pabtl. 
p.  234),  there  ia  a  village  of  the  same  name  still  existing 
on  this  wady  ten  roilM  east  of  Jordan ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son, during  his  laM  vidt  to  this  region,  fnoght  in  vaia 
for  any  village  or  ruins  by  thst  name  (which,  he  nn,is 
applied  exclusively  lo  the  wady),bnl  thinks  the  Hie  of 
Jabesh-gilead  may  be  mariied  by  that  of  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  ed-Dtir  (the  convent),  high  up  the  wady, 
on  the  south  side,  on  a  hill,  and  containing  columns  as 
he  was  informed  (new  ed.  of  Rf*forektt,  iii,  310).  It  it 
about  six  miles  from  the  ruina  of  Pella,  near  the  line  of 
the  andent  road  to  Gerasa  (Van  de  Velde,  Tranit,  u, 
849-62;  Fonei.  Hamlbook/orSgria  and  Palal.  p.3l-i 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pol.  p.  290). 

Ja't>ex  (Heb.  Ydbili',  T'l?^  according  10  1  Chnn. 
iv,  9,  <ffiiclioK,  sc  lo  his  mother,  apparently  1^  trans- 
positiun  from  the  root  =XS;  Sept. 'Iva^qc  and  TaAc 
or  VafftK),  the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  ■  place. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  iB.C  post  1612),  but  irf 
what  particular  family  is  not  apparent,  although  we 


ing  up  t< 


in  he  and  his  three  sc 


series  of  bare  pedigrees :  "  And  Jabez  was  more  honors- 
ble  than  bis  brethren  :  and  his  mother  called  his  name 
Jabei,  saying.  Because  1  bare  him  with  sorrow  (-SJ, 
n'lifb').  And  Jabei  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  sat'ing, 
Oh  that  thou  wnuldst  bless  me  indeed,  and  cnlaige  my 
coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that 
(hou  wouldst  keep  me  liom  evil,  that  it  may  not  griert 
me  (^3X;,  otM-y.  And  God  granted  him  that  whidi 
he  requeswd"  (1  Chron.  iv,  9, 10).  It  is  very  doobllid 
whether  any  connection  exists  between  this  geneakgy 
and  that  in  ii,  fiO-&li.  Several  names  appear  in  both— 
llur,  EphrjUh,  Bethlehem,  Zareathiles  (in  A.  T.  iv,  t 
inaccurately  " Zoralhites"),  Josb,  Caleb;  and  then  is 
much  dmilority  between  others,  at  Rechab  and  Ktchali, 
Eshton  and  Eshtaoliles ;  but  any  positive  connMtin 
seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  identiAe*  Jabe* 
and  OlhnieL  For  the  trodilionaij-  notices  of  this  pa- 
son  and  his  character,  see  Clarke's  Cninmn^.  ad  loc 

2.  A  place  described  as  being  inhabited  by  sernsl 
families  of  the  scribes  descended  from  the  Kenitea,  sad 
allied  to  tbe  Rechsbius  (I  Chron.  ii,  &G).  It  occin  ia 
a  notice  of  the  progeny  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Jodak, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  &l\pa>- 
bly  the  father  of  Boai ;  and  aba— though  how  a  Dot 
clear— nith  Joab.  Tbv  Targum  stales  some  ratvmi 
paiticulaiB,  which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  lie 
difficulty,  and  which  ait  Ftcbahly  a  mixture  of  Ira^ 
worthy  tradition  and  of  mere  invoitioo  based  on  phik»- 
logical  grounds.  Rechab  is  there  ideniifled  with  Re- 
chabiah,  the  eon  of  Elieier,  Moses's  younger  ten  (1 
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Chnn,  xsri,  26),  and  Jabts  witb  Othnid  the  Kowdte, 
who  boie  [be  nune  of  Jib«z  "  becaun  he  ToaDiIed  b; 
his  couiiMl  (TVf'T)  I  Kbool  (X|'<B';ir;)  of  diKiples 
oiled  Tiralhitea,  ShimeMbito,  end  Suaihita."  Sn 
■lao  the  quotatioiu  fmin  Talmud,  Temurai,  in  Buxuirfs 
La.  coL  966,  vh«re  ■  Bmilu  deriration  Ib  given.  A3 
Itie  place  appears  to  bave  been  ntiuted  wilfain  the  tei- 
riuny  of  Jiidah,it  mar  have  been  lettkd  by  tbe  numei- 
o«a  poiterity  of  Che  above  penon  by  the  aame  name 
(camp.  "  the  men  of  Recbab,"  1  Chmn.  tv,  12).  Tbe  u- 
■ociated  names  would  leem  to  indicUe  a  locality  near, 
if  not  ideniical  with  Kiijaib-Jearim  (oomp.  in  tbe  ume 
i^ion  Kiijath-sepher,  or  bool^^in•m,  implying  the  liter- 
arj-  avocation  of  ita  inhalutauta),  where  aome  of  the 
^jne  familiei  appear  to  have  dwelt  (1  Chnin.  ii,53],e.g. 
tbe  Iibiitte  — Kcnitea,  the  ShiunathiW9=lAnKa(hitea. 

Jabes,  laaao  bem-Sai«mo  bek-Ibaac  ben-J»- 
BKPH,  a  Jswiih  commentator  of  ■onw  note,  flouriehed 
ID  tbe  ISth  century.  Of  hia  personal  histnry  we  are 
tminformrd,  bnt  his  works,  of  great  celebrity  in  tbe 
ISth  century,  still  continue  to  be  conHdeml  valuable 
conlribntione  to  exegetical  literature:  and  Frankfurter, 
in  bis  "llablrinic  Uble,"  inserted  the  followinf;,  which 
are,  bowcTrr,  rather  compilations  IVom  diflerent  expou- 
tors  than  the  original  productions  oT  Jabei :  (1)  ribnn 
n;ir>,OTCo»iiim(<iiyo«(*e/'m;iw.-— (2)mni  ^iiab, 
otCommmSaiyimPnmrti:—0)^1Vl  rit1\or  Com- 
mtnlary  on  Prmrrht: — (4)  0''ID^p  ItHp.oc  Carnntm- 
lary  on  lie  So^^Sonj./— (5)  p-'TX  nax,  or  Com- 
mtnlary  M  And.'— (6)  O^QD  TplX,  or 
OK  LamaOationn—Q)  Vra  ^SS,  or  Cot 
On  Book  of  Eedaiala  :—{»•)  V\^V  PISS,  or  Com- 
tHBHary  on  tie  Boidc  of  &f*iT  .-—TO  D^IID"  PSni  or 
Comnrmtary  on  Daitiel :— {10)  S^Bin  J^VT'O,  or  Com- 
wailary  on  Eira  okI  ytkemali.  Beaidea  these,  Jabez 
wrote  ','^S'i  pB",  or  AomiMml  Commailanf  on  Ikt 
llapklaroOl,  at  Sabbatic  Leeaons  from  the  prophets 
(Beividert,  near  ConMantinople,  1(>93,  folia):  — r^Q 
nmisn,  or  Commtntary  on  iMe  PenUUncL  See  W^', 
BiUioH.  nflnn,a,i,6H;  iii,6I7sq.;  iv,e«e;  FW»l,llib' 
lioik.  Jad.  ii,  ! ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogat  I.ibr.  in  Uib- 
UolA.  BodL  coL  II2&;  C.  D.  Ginsbo^,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ja'bln  (Heb.  r^m',  •,'•3^,  duerrnm  Sept.  lafiis 
[v.  r.  'tsfliv,  bat  'tn^jv  in  Psa.  lixxiii,  9],  Josepbos 
'lafivat,  AnLv,&,  1),  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  city  Hazor.  See  Haeor.  It  was  possibly  a 
royal  title,  like  Ag*g  among  the  Amakkitea,  and  Abim- 
elech  among  the  Philiatinea. 

1.  A  king  of  Haior,  and  one  of  tbe  nMMt  powerful  of 
■U  the  prince*  who  reigned  la  Canaan  when  it  was  in- 
TBded  by  tbe  iMaeliles  (Joeh.  xi,  1-11).     His  dominion 

coantry ;  and  after  the  min  of  tbe  league  formed  against 
tbe  ilebiewsin  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jcm- 
■>lem,  be  assembied  bia  tributaries  near  the  waters  of 
Hemn  (the  Lake  Huleb),  and  called  all  the  people  to 
arma.  This  coalition  was  destroyed,  as  the  one  in  the 
•oath  had  been,  and  Jabin  himself  perished  in  tbe  sack 
of  HuoT,  his  capital,  B.a  dr.  iei&.  This  prince  was 
the  last  powerful  enemy  wiib  whom  Joshua  combated, 
mod  his  overthrow  aeema  to  have  been  r^^aided  as  the 
crowning  act  in  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  Promised  Land, 
leaving  only  the  Anakim  in  tbe  mtWDtains  of  Judah 
and  ^ibraini  la  be  disponesaed  in  detail  (Josh.  li,  21- 
28;  cqmp.iiiv,S-IG). 

3.  Another  king  of  Uaior,  and  probsbly  deaeended 
froDi  tbe  preceding  (Jodg.  iv,  3,  S).  witb  whom  some 
(Haorer,  Commtnl.  on  Josh,  xi ;  Hervey.  Gmralogia,  p. 
238)  have  amrounded  him  (sae  HKTemicli,  Eiakil.  II,  i, 
68 ;  Keil,  on  JotAua  li,  lO-IG).  It  appeals  that  during 
ooe  of  tbe  serritadee  of  the  Iintlitee,  piobalriy  when 
tb^  lay  under  the  yoke  of  Coshau  oi  Eglon,  the  king- 
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dom  of  Haior  was  reeonstmcted.  The  narrative  givn 
to  this  second  Jabin  even  tbe  title  of  "king  of  Canaan  t" 
and  this,  with  the  posaesuon  of  900  iron-armed  war- 
chariots,  implies  unusnal  power  and  extent  of  dominion. 
The  iniijiuties  of  the  Israelite*  having  lost  them  the  di- 
vine pmtedion,  Jalnn  gained  the  mastery  ovei  them; 
by  the  memory  of  ancient  boatiLities, 
them  heavily  for  twenty  vear«,  RG  1429- 
[409.  From  this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the 
great  victory  won  by  Barak  in  the  plain  of  Ksdnelon, 
over  the  hosts  of  JaUn,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
tbe  most  renowned  general*  nf  cboae  times  (Judg.  iv, 
10-16).  SeeSiBBRA.  Tbewell-cnmpaettdpowcr  of  tbe 
king  of  Haior  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
Tbe  war  was  still  prolonged  for  ■  time,  but  ended  in  tbe 
entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  territcr- 
riea  by  tbe  Israelites  (Judg.  iv,  24).  This  is  the  JaUn 
wbose  name  occurs  in  Psa.  lixiiii,  10.     See  Hazdr. 

Jabloeau,  Hilvbi,  a  French  religious  Trriler,  botn 
at  Etampca  near  the  opening  of  the  last  ceniun-,  was, 
after  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  appouited  profeea- 
OT  at  tbe  Tilry-le-Franfais  College  on  hi*  refusal  U> 
enbecribe  the  formulary  generally  submitted  before  ■ 
candidate  is  permitted  to  enter  tbe  priesthood.  Bat  his 
attainments  were  of  such  superinr  order  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  ChAlon»«ir-Mame  waived  this  obligalion, 
and  Jabineau  was  consecrated  a  priest.    He  then  be- 

of  bis  liberal  views,  he  was  acvetal  tintcs  interdicted. 
In  1760  he  entered  the  lawyer's  prnfteaon,  and  during 
the  Revolution  wrote  a  number  of  vehement  article* 
against  the  French  clergy  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  died  in  July,  1792,  shorUy  before  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  tbe  National  Anembly  against  priest* 
(Aug.  26, 1792).  The  most  important  of  bis  writing* 
are,  Cnntpftenct  de  Ul  pnUaancf  trmjwrflU  rrUttietment 
i  PireeHanrl  i  la  nipprrtiionil'intgeiipuBnpaitx  (Pit, 
1760,  Hvot  1790,  and  often): — fjpoiilioa  dtt  prvteipet 
df  iafm  CallioliqHe  mr  tE^itr,  rteuriUu  dn  uulructuaiM 
familiira  de  M.Jiib  . .  .  (published  shortly  after  bis 
death,  Par.  1792, 8vo>.  See  Hoefer,  Autir.  Biag.  (;mt- 
rolr,  x:tTi,  142. 

Jablonakl,  Danial  Bmat,  a  distingniahed  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  a  little  village  near  Dant- 
lic  Kov.  16, 1660.  The  name  of  his  father,  a  preacher, 
was  originally  Figulus,  but  lie  in  after  life  exchanged  it 
Ibr  Jablunski,  deriving  tbe  nsme  from  that  of  his  na- 
tive place,  Jsblunka,  a  small  village  in  Silesia.  Young 
Jablonski  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lyssa,  in 
Prustdan  Poland,  and  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  (now  constituting  the  Berlin  Univenity), 
where  he  applied  himself  to  literature  and  pbikaophy, 
but  more  especially  to  thcolog\-  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  1680  he  visited  the  univer 
ries  of  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  o 
time  at  Oxford.  On  his  return  in  1683  he  was  appoint- 
ed preacher  at  one  of  tbe  refomietl  churches  of  Magde- 
burg, which  place  he  left  two  i-ears  later  in  order  to  as- 
sume tbe  rectorship  of  tbe  gymnasium  at  I.yssa.  In 
1690  he  was  made  court  preacher  at  Kiinlgsberg,  and 
in  169S  his  fame  procured  him  the  place  of  preacher  lo 
the  king  at  Berlin.  But  still  other  honorable  offices 
■waited  him.  TbuB,in  I71R,he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Consistory,  in  1729  ■  Church  councillor,  and  in  1733 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence* at  Berlin.  At  the  request  of  the  king.  Frederick 
I,  he  labored  earnestly,  but  unauccessfully,  to  accomplish 
a  union  of  the  ditTeient  Protesunt  churches.  He  died 
at  Berlin  May  36, 1741.  The  (-reater  iian  of  bis  life 
had  been  devoted  to  severe  study,  and  h*  was  eminently 
successful  aa  a  preacher.  I)r.  Hagcnbacb  (Ilurst'stransL 
of  Ch.  Hut.  oflStk  and  19/*  Cnf.  i,  410,  412)  s»3-s  that 
Jablonski  was  a  bishop  among  the  Moravians  (I69H),  and 
even  was  "the  eldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops,"  and 
both  David  N'     " 
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count  Zinztndorf  for  the  cpiscopil  offi< 
atuice  of  the  queen,  he 

with  the  degree  oT  doctor  oi  oiTiniiy.  jiuioiihii  iniu- 
Uted  into  Luin  tbt  eight  diKoanw*  or  Kichurl  Benilev 
■gainst  Alheimi,  llie  ireatue  of  Joaeph  Wnodwird  on 
the  reli^iu  societies  of  Lonrlon,  uid  ihiir  if  Burnet  on 
predeslinatioa  iml  grace ;  but  he  is  especisHv  cetebnied 
by  ui  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  nutes  and  an 
introduction,  pu1>IiBhed  under  the  title  oS  BBilia  /libra' 
ieanm<iotu  //rAruiru  (llerlin,  1899,3  vols.  4to:  Sd  ed. 
1713,  ISmo).  The  preface  has  nnce  been  printed  in 
other  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Kble.  Bath  edition*  have 
a  iiat,  b>- Leusden,  of  3291  select  Tcnes,  b  which  all  the 
words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  are  contained.  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Talmud,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  religious  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Chritllkhe  PntUglm  (Berlin,  1716,  etc,  10  parts,  4to). 
Hany  of  Jablonski's  writings  bear  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Poland.  One  of  the  mnet  aUe  of  them  is 
the  f/itloria  Cmwrxui  SndomiriaMit  Mtr  nangtliau 
rrgm  Paloma  ft  Lilliuiniiir  (Ber]in,nBl,iUi},tle.  See 
Ench  u.  Gniber,  A  Ug.  JCmcgt.  a.  T. ;  Hoefer,  JVour.  Biog. 
aiii.x\v\,Hbi  Kiuo, Bibl.C3rlop.t.v. 

Jablonaki  Paul  Enut,  a  diatinguiahed  German 
theologian  and  philologist,  and  mm  of  the  former  Ja- 
btonaki,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Cnivenily  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
acquired  sucii  ^reat  proficiency  in  the  Coptic  as  well  as 
other  Oriental  languages  that  the  government  of  Pnis- 
sia  sent  Che  young  man  of  twenty-one  yean,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king  (in  I7U),  to  vuit  the  principal  libra- 
ries and  high  schools  of  Europe,  to  perfect  himself  in 
hi>  kiwwieilge  of  the  Oriental  tongue*,  and  decipher  Cop- 
tic and  other  MSS.  Fur  this  purpose  he  visited  the 
uniTeraicic*  of  Oxfonl,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  Alter  hii 
return  liume  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  appointeil 
(•astor  at  Licbenberg  in  17*J0.  He,howevcr,sooD  ' 
that  hi*  place  was  in  the  rostrum  rather  than 
pulpit,  and  iu  1721  accepted  the  professorship  of  philos- 
ophy in  his  alma  mater.  In  1722  he  was  honorcil  will 
the  appointment  of  profeasor  of  theology,  and  shorti; 
after  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  He  died  December  14,  1557.  Jablonski  wai 
one  of  ibe  most  learned  oT  the  many  who  hare  endeav- 
ored to  throw  light  on  the  language,  literature,  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  Glossari', 
which  Ttkake*  the  lirst  volume  of  the  Opata^  guibtii 
limpui  ft  imtiquilai  ^gypliorum,  ctc„  published  1^-  J.  S. 
leWater(l*yilen,l«M-10,8vnla.flvo),  is  pronounced  by 
Quatrrmere  the  most  complete  work  in  that  departinenl. 
Another  work  of  great  value  in  this  tlepartment.  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  production*  of  Jabloiuki,  is  the 
J'aatAfOH  ^Igsptiomm  lire  dt  diit  romm  amnmlariat. 
aim  prolrsommt  dt  ttUgiow  tl  Ihtologia  ^HgyptioTum 
(Berlin,  I7j0-o2,  9  vohu  Bvo).  The  other  works  of  es- 
pecial value,  ami  of  interest  to  our  readers,  are,  Daquiii- 
tio  dt  f.mgua  Lycaomca  (Berhn,  1714,  4to:  j!d  edition, 
Utrecht,  I7'24),  an  aliempt  in  prove  that  the  language 
of  Lycaunia,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv,  II,  bote  no  relation 
to  Ureek : — Kxtrdlalio  hitorm^tkrol/igica  di  .Yrffon'a- 
■UMo,  etc.  (Berlin,  1724, 8vo;  German  by  Immermann, 
Magdeburg,  175^4lo) ;  this  work,  intended  as  a  defence 
of  Nestorisnism,  excited  great  controveisy  among  the 
Geiman  theologians  :_Afln;)Aan,  .Kgt/pHonim  Deui,  oA 
liraddU  ditno  mbui  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1785, 4io) : 
— IHurrt.  rrfg.-iutor,  de  Srnipi  parabalKO,  ad  Mall, 
riii,  SI  rt  82  (Francrort  ad  Oder,  1730,  4lo)  !—l>e  atli- 
mit  Fauti  apoMtoli  lubvribut  a  beule  Luca  pitrlmniitit 
(BerL  174«,  4to)  :-~l>t  Mtmmme  GntcoruH  el  ^gj/ptio- 
ram,  Aajmgue  aMtrrinia  m  Tiriiiide  ilallia,  Sgnlag- 
mala  HI  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1703,  4tD)  •.—InitituHomi 
hiUoriaCkrutiana  anrijiiinrB  (Francfort  ad  Oder.  1753, 
Mvo)  ■^ItulUuliom  hin.  Chrirtiamt  Ttcentiorii  (Francf. 

er  under  the  liile  Inn.  HiH.  Ckritlinna  (Krancfort  ad 
IKIer,  1766, 1767, 2  voUflroi  reriaed  and  augmented  bv 
K.  A.  Hchuize,  id.  17Btl.  1784.  2  vols.  Bvoi  Sd  voL  by  £. 
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H.  D.  Btoach,  containing  the  hiatoiT  of  tne  I8th  centu- 
ry, idem.  1767,  8toj  reviaed  and  completed  by  A.  P.  O. 
Schidiedanz,  id.  1786,  8vo).  See  EiBch  u.  Gtuba,  A  Ug. 
EnqfUu]!. :  Hoefer.  A'oiir.  Biog.  Ginirab,  xsvi,  146  aq.i 
Kitto,  Cgtlap.  of  Bib.  Lit.  a.  v. ;  Hefiog,  Rtal-Emefho- 

Jab'nclfl  (Hebrew  Y<AiKiV,  ^KiV,  baili  by  Csd; 
Sept.  'lafii^\,  but  'ia^\  in  Josh,  xix,  81),  Uw  name 

1.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundarr  of  Judah,  be- 
ween  Mount  Baalah  and  the  Hediieir^nwi  (J«h.  XT, 
1);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  d  Chmn.  xxviS) 
called  Jabhkh  (q.  v.)  or  Jaunm  {I  Mace  iv,  16,  rte.\ 

3.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Naphlall,  meotiooed  be- 
tween Nekeb  and  L^kum  (Joeh.  xix,  SS).  Schwan 
(PaUU.  p.  181, 162)  affirms  that  the  later  name  of  Jab^ 
ne«l  was  Kefr  Yamali,  "  the  village  by  the  sea,"  and  ni 
Tabnudical  grounds  (comp.  Reland's  Aiiw*.  pi  648,716) 
locates  it  on  the  southern  shore  of  L^ke  Merom,  and 
thinks  it  identical  with  the  Jamma  or  Jauaii/k  mm- 
tioned  by  Joaephus  as  Iring  m  this  section  of  U;^ 
Galike  ('laiivia,  I.tfe,  87-,  'lofiviS.  War,  ■>,  30,  6). 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  boundary-line  here  de- 
scribed appears  to  have  extended  fnim  the  Twrtbon 
limit  of  Palestine  along  the  eastern  bounds  of  Naphtali 
to  the  Jordan  proper.  It  is  perhaps  the  village  Jn'mrii, 
visited  by  Dr.  RotHnson,  nn  the  declivity  of  the  waum 
mountain  south  of  L^ke  Huleh,wirh  a  wady  cootainiiig 
a  small  stream  on  the  aoulh  of  the  village,  and  a  bw 
ruins  of  the  Jewish  type  (/^'rr  ArsFOrcib-i,  p.  861, 3e!)i 

J«b'nah  (Heb.  YtOiiei;  nv,  a  btEOdii^!  Ilama- 
ker,  MiiceU.  PAam.  p.  SS6,  compares  the  Arabic  Ynbiag : 
SepL 'ln/3i)p  V.  r. 'lo/Jv^  and  'lo/Jtic,Vulg. /obia),a 
Pliilistine  town  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Joppa 
and  Aahdud,  whose  wall  king  Uuiah  demolished  (1 
Chron.  ixvi,  6).  It  IS  probably  this  place  whose  name 
many  of  the  co]Hes  of  the  Sept.  uiscrt  in  Josh,  xr,  if 
('Ulivat,  'iHffvnt,  'h/ivo^.  Cod.  Vat.  Ti/ivd).  tn  lattr 
limes  (Jase|>hns,  Wnr.  i,  7.  7 ;  Strain,  xvi,  ■  69 ;  PHny, 
r,  14),  under  the  name  vt  Janaia  {tarvia,  IMaccir, 
16;  IdfiMia,  1  Mace  v,  56;  x,  69;  2  Mace  xii,  8),  it 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  a*  well  a*  Gentile*  (1*hila,  Ofp. 
ii,  575).  According  to  Joeephus  (Ant,  xii,  8,  e),liiir- 
gia*  was  governor  of  it ;  but  the  text  oflhe  Maecabea 
(2  Maoc.  xii,  S2)  has  Idunwea.  At  this  time  there  nt 
a  harbor  on  the  coast  (see  PloL  v,  16,  2),  to  which,  ud 
the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire,  and  the  conHs- 
gratioD  was  seen  at  Jcruolem,  a  distance  of  aboal 
iwenty-ftve  miles  (2  Mace,  xii,  9).  The  liartnt  is  sbs 
mentioned  by  Riny,  who,  in  consequence,  qieakt  of  ita 
lownasdouUe— <Juie  JiMmra(seeKelaiid,p.Kig).  Like 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  the  harbor  bore  the  title  nf  Uajmass 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  ihe  "  place  on  tlie  va' 
(Kenrick,  rinrjacui.  p.  27,  29).  Pompey  took  Ihe  pbn 
from  the  Jews  and  joined  it  to  the  proline*  orf>yTii 
(Joaephus,  H'nr,  i,  7.  7),  Its  distance  fmin  Jenis^am 
was  240  stadia  (2  Mace  xii,  7),  fmm  Dinspolb  twelve 
Roman  mile*  (/<«.  Atilim.X  tnm  Ascalon  KM)  stadia 
(Strabo,  xvi,  759).  At  the  lime  of  the  Call  of  Jeraa- 
lem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  gmpidous  places  of  Jo- 
diea,  and  contained  a  Jewish  school  ofgrvat  faxne.wlMK 
learned  docioi*  are  olten  mentioneil  in  Ihe  Talmid 
(Mishna,  RntA  Haokami,  iv,  I ;  Sauh'^.  xi.  4:  cmpi 
Otho,  I^x.  Rabb.  p.  285* sq.;  Speihach,  I}in.'dt  Amit- 
miii  JiAhKmn  fjuique  r«Wfhi<,Viieb.l740;  Ligkiftiiit, 
A  eadm.  Jahn.  hular.,  in  his  0]^.  ii,  ^  sq.).  The  Jm 
called  this  school  their  Ranhedrim,  though  it  oalr  r**" 
sesaed  a  faint  shadow  of  the  aulhoritv  of  that  peal 
council  (Milman,  ^/uTiny  of  lit  Jwi, 'iii,  95,  2<t  (dit: 
Lightfoot,  ii,  141-148).  In  this  holy  city,  arccrdinc  i" 
an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried  Ihe  great  Gami- 
lieL  Hin  tnmb  was  visited  hv  Parchi  in  the  ]4th  een- 
lurv  (Zunz,  in  Ashei's  Anj.  r>/ mMa,  ii,  439,  440 ;  iba 
98)'.  In  the  time  of  Eusitnu^  however,  it  had  dwindlnl 
to  a  small  place  (rgXi);i/>)),  merely  requiring  oioal 
menlioD(Oiwma*(iean,s.v.  'lapnia%     In  the  Sili  («■ 
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tmy,  ODdcT  JobUiiUo,  it  became  the  seat  [>r  «  ChiittUo 
bubop  (Epiphuiius,  aih.  Bar.  lib.  ii,  730).  Under  cbe 
CnuMlen,  who  thought  it  to  be  the  Bile  of  Gub,  and 
who  built  a  liirtnw  in  it,  it  bore  the  conupted  oanie  of 
tleUm,  and  tt>ve  a  tiUe  to  a  line  ofcoanusune  of  whotD, 
Jean  d'lbelin,  about  12G0,  reatond  to  efficiency  the  tt- 
mouscode  of  the  "  Aaoaea  ite  Jenualem"  ((iibbon.chap. 
iTiii  ad  fin.).  For  tbe  hiuory  in  full,  aee  Keland,  Pa- 
Ittt.  p.  ea ;  Roeenmdller,  A  Umk.  ii,  2,  p.  S6t> ;  Kaumer, 
/Wai(.p.aOO:  comp.Thom»n,/..uwJS.  ii,  StSiq. 

Tbe  name  YAta  \a  Mill  borne  by  a  Uttle  village 
miaoag  the  ruins  or  the  ancient  ule,  upon  a  amaU  emi- 
nence on  the  weitein  aide  of  wadj  Kubin,  about  one 
honr  from  the  aea  (Irby  and  Uangles,  p.  \^i;  Corrap. 
dOrioil,  1,  p.  873, 874).  Accordiog  to  Scholz  (Ann, 
p.  146),  there  are  hen  tbe  ruinii  oT  a  (bnner  church,  af- 
terwarda  a  moaque ;  alio,  nearer  the  eaa,  the  ruina  of  a 
RiHuau  bridge  ova  the  wady,  with  high  arches,  tniilt 
of  very  Ui^  elonea.  On  the  eutem  aide  of  the  wady, 
on  a  amall  eminence,  ia  the  lomb  of  Rubin  (Reuben), 
tbe  >on  of  Jacob,  from  whom  the  wady  cake*  ita  name ; 
it  u  mentioned  by  Mejr  ed-Din  (1495)  as  hai-ing  been 
furuieily  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Moslems,  me  it 
Mill  ia  in  MKne  decree  {Fuidgr.  da  OrirnU,  a,  1S8).  It 
is  about  eleven  mile*  south  of  3tlh,  seven  From  Ramleh, 
and  four  ftnm  Akir  (Ekron).  (See  Robinaon'a  RittanA- 
tt,  iii,  23;  Riuer,  Erdk.  xvi,  VHy)  It  probably  occu- 
pies ita  ancient  site,  fur  aome  remains  of  old  buildings 
■I*  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the  fortress  which  the 
CrusaJers  built  there  (Purter,  llcmAook,  p.  374). 

This  position  likewise  corresponds  with  ihst  of  Jab- 
Ksai.  (Josh.  XV,  II)  on  the  western  end  of  tbe  northeni 
boundary  of  Judah  (so  Schwan,  PakMvm,  p.  98 ;  Keil, 
Cniwiaf.  ad  loe.),  wbicb  ia  placed  by  EomIuub  and 
Jerome  {ftnomial.  a.  v.  Jamneel)  between  Aahdod  and 
Dioqwtis.  There  is  no  ngn  of  its  ever  baring  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Joaepbua  (^alL  v,  1,  22)  correctly 
attribntea  it  to  the  Danitea.  There  was  a  cooatant 
■Uoggle  going  on  between  that  Iribo  and  the  Philistines 
Ivr  tbe  poasession  of  all  the  plaeea  in  the  lowland  plain 
[mc  D.I.N],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  next  time 
w«  meet  with  Jabneel  it  shooM  be  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
latter  (2  Chion.  yum,  6). 

JabriUU (loidiMi^d), a dty  oT Palesane  menlfam- 
e>t  by  Ptolemy  (v,  15),  and  as  an  epiacopal  city  by  St. 
Paulo  iGtogr.  Sucr.  p  294) :  now  Ytbrid,  a  village,  but 
Btill  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  rstber  more  than  an  hour  to 
tbe  west  of  the  great  caravan  road  from  Damaacus  to 
Horns,  nearly  midway  between  these  two  cities  (Porter, 
/)aiiuMnu,i,360).— V>ndeVekle,tfRiwir,p.8Z3;  Rob- 
inaoo,  Loirr  Rttearclut,  p.  656. 

Ja'ohan  (Hcb.  Yabtm;  yss^,  moanKri  Sept.  'In- 
Xav  V.  r.  'liaaxav),  one  of  seven  chief  Gadile  "  broth- 
en'  naident  in  Basban  (1  Chnm.  v,  13).  B.C.  between 
1099  aDd  782.    See  alM>  Akan. 

l«'0Uo  (Heb.  rain',  ^^3^,  jfna,'  SepL  'lax''»< 
'laxnOrtbe  name  of  tbice  men  and  also  ofa  pillar. 

i.  The  fouith  named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  10  ;  Eiod.  vi,  IG),  called  Jabib  in  1  Chron.  iv,  24. 
Hia  deacendanla  are  called  jACHunrES  (Heb.  Yakim', 
•7-07,  Sept  "laxiw,  Numb,  xxvi,  12).    Ra  1868. 

3.  Tbe  head  ofthe  twenty-Brat  "  course"  of  prlesta  as 
arranged  by  David  (1  Chroo.  xxiv,  IT).    RC.  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  returned  to  Jemsslem  after 
tbe  Exile  (1  Chmn.  ix,  10 ;  Neb.  xi,  10).     EC  5S& 

4.  JaCHik  (9epU  in  Kings  'laxoiii,  Alex,  'laxobv ; 
but  in  Chron.  irarop9<Mnc  in  both  MSS. ;  Joaephus  la- 
yiV ;  Vulg.  Jackiii,  Jnrlam)  Aim  Boae  were  the  names 
of  two  oohunoB  (the  fonner  on  tbe  rigbt  hand  [south], 
the  latter  on  the  left)  set  up  (accunling  to  Phonidan 
style:  compare  Menander  in  Joaephus,  ,4  nt.viii,  6,8;  aee 
Vatke'i  BM.  ThfoL  p.  824, 326 1  Movers,  Phin.  i,  293)  in 
the  porch  (B^X^)  of  Solomoa'a  Temple  (1  Kioga  vii, 
111-22;  3Ctafoti.'iii.  17;  comp.  Jer.  Iii,  21),  and  Ooubt- 
!■■  of  qrubolical  import  (Simonis,  Onomaiticon,  p.  480, 
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They  were  formed  of  brass  (copper  or  fen  | 
bronze,  perhaps  some  more  precious  al- 
loy) four  fingers  inlhicLneai  (Jer.  Ui,21).  g^  I 
The  capitals  (quadrangular,  Jer.  Iii,  28),  a  | 
also  of  braas,  were  five  cubiU  high  (I  ^J 
Kings  vii,  16;  Jer.  Iii,  2:2i  2  Chron.  iii,  £^ 
16).  The  description  of  the  ornaments  €^ 
(of  the  aame  metal,  Jer.  Iii,  22)  of  the  ^  a, 
capitals  (1  Kings  vii,  IT  sq. ;  compare  2  °  I 
Kings  XXV,  17;  S  Chron.  ii,  15;  iv,  12;  |R 
Jer.  Iii,  22)  is  much  confused  and  obscure  .£-» 
(Hitiig,  Jerait.  p.  428),  either  on  account  S^ 
uf  tbe  brevity  or  in  consequence  of  some  ^o, 
corruption  in  the  text,  and  it  is  Iheretbre  t- 
no  wonder  that  antiquarians  (see  Lamy, 
De  Tobtm.fad.  p.  1H3  a^. ;  Meyer,  Bliill.f.  kik.  Wark. 
i,lSsq.i  ix,eisq.;  GrUneisen,  in  the  8(ufr^rr.  XttaWft. 
IS31,  No.  77  sq.;  Keil,  Tetnpd  Solama-t,  p.  95  sq.; 
Schnaaae,  GaeL  der  bibL  Km^r,  i,  245,  2SD)  and  aichi- 
tects  (Schmidt,  BaHc.  Malhtm.  p.  268  sq.)  abould  have 
varied  greatly  in  their  viewa  and  reconstructions  on  tbia 
point  (compare  Ldmy,  Tab.  18 ;  Scbeuchier,  /*ijr*.  sacr. 
iii,  utk  443  sq. ;  see  Meyer,  ul  lup,}.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  capitals  were  swelling  at  the  top,  and  lily- 
shaped  (I  Kinga  vii,  18,  SO;  comp.  Joaepbua,  AM,  viii, 
3, 4).  (For  discussions  of  various  points  connected  with 
the  subject,  see  RoaenmUUer  on  Jer.  Iii,  22;  Meyer's  £t- 
bfldful.  p.  257  i  Jahn,  iii,  261 ;  Hovers,  Chrom.  p,  SSS; 
Hirt,  Gach.  d.  BaaJtiiiul,  lab.  8,  fig.  20 ;  Bfittcber,  Pnt. 
alOrtl.  SekriftaiuL  p.  885;  Keil.  CommeM.  on  1  Kingt 
vi,  16.  Monographs  on  the  subject  have  been  written 
by  J.  G.  Michaeli%  Frankft.  17S3;  Unger,  Lugd.  17S>; 
and  Kilcbberger,  Beil  1788;  especially  H.  Pleaken,  Di 
(vlumidi  (»Ku,Viteb.l719;  also  in  Ugolini  TktMaanu, 
X ;  compare  the  treatises  of  Lightfoot,  Keil,  Htn,  and 
Bardweli  on  SoloaoiC,  7'«iBp:e.)-Winer,  i,  520.  See 
BoAZ;  Piu^R. 

Jaohlni,  Abrabam.    See  Lkwi  (SabUaai). 

Ja'oUnlte  (Nnmb.  xxvi,  12).    Sea  Jachik  1. 

Jacinth  (iaanioi,  tbe  kgadnili'),  pfoperly  a  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  or  reddish  blue  (10  iwili^iivc,  igaoH- 
(ilfa*,L  thyadnth-colored,  "of  Jacinth,"  Rev.ix,17); 
hence  a  precious  stone  of  like  color  (Rev.  xxi,!0).  Con- 
siderable doubt  prevails  as  to  the  raal  mineral  thus  dea- 
ignated,  if  indeed  any  paiticular  stene  be  intended,  and 
not  rather  every  purplish  or  aiure  gem.  According  to 
I>r.  Moore  (.4  ac.  Uineratogy,  p.  169),  it  is  moa  nearly 
related  to  the  tirrun  of  modem  minerak^^ista.  The 
hyacinth  or  Jacinth  stone  was  of  various  cobra,  hum 
while  or  pale  green  to  purple-ied,  Pliny  apenka  of  it 
as  shining  with  a  goMeu  color,  and  in  much  bvor  aa  an 
amnlet  or  charm  against  the  plague  (//h(.  Nai.  xxxvii, 
9).  It  nccura  m  tbe  Sept.  for  dnn,  Exod.  xxv,  6;  also 
for  r^Sn,  Exod.  xxvi.  4;  but  is  usually  supposed  to 
represent  the  Heb.  01^,  "ligufe"  (q.  v.)  (RosenmlUler, 
BtbL  AlttrHuauk.  IV,  i,  p.  38).     See  Gxit. 

Jaekal,  tbe  Peine  a*aa/,  Turkish  jaial.  eauii  aa- 
rmt  of  Linnaau,  baa  been  thought  to  be  denoted  by 
several  Hebrew  words  variously  rendered  in  the  Auth. 
Vert.  See  Fox;  Dbaoon;  Whblt,  etc.  It  ia  a  wild 
animal  ofthe  canine  family  [see  Woi.i'i  Dou],  which 
in  Persia,  Armenia,  likewise  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  BhcHt. 
166),  and  even  m  Syria  (Russel. /t^ipo.ii,  61)  and  Pal- 
estine (around  Jalb.  Gaza,  and  in  Galilee.  Hasselquist, 
TVor.p. 271;  among  the  hiUa»fJudBa,Kubinsnn,ii, 432; 
iii.  188).  is  frequently  met  with,  attaining  a  large  size 
(three  and  a  half  feet  in  length),  and  ao  closely  mem- 
bling  a  fox  in  color  and  general  appearance  as  to  he  at 
first  readily  mistaken  for  that  animal  But  the  Jackal 
has  a  somewhat  peculiarly  formed  head,  not  gieaily  un- 
like that  of  a  ahepherd's  dog,  about  aeven  inches  long, 
with  a  very  iwinted  muixk,  and  yellowisb-nd  hair, 


Kstlern  Jackals. 
■«  thai  of  Ihe  wolf.  The  color  of  the 
body  is  TellowUh-gny  above,  whitiah  below ;  the  back 
and  allies  sometimea  of  mixed  gray  and  black  j  tlie 
ahouldera,  thighs,  and  Icrs  uniTurmly  MwDy-yellow. 
The  tail  is  round,  projectui){,  and  reachiii);  hardly  to 
the  heel.  The  eye»  tie  laree,  with  a  round  pupiL  It 
is  gregarious  in  iu  habits,  hunting  in  packs  jgencrally 
prcybig  upoik  smaller  animaJs  and  poultry,  but  frequent.- 
ly  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds),  the  pest  of  the 

preferring  forests  and  cavema,  where  it  usually  lies  hid 
during  Ihe  da^-timc;  but  at  night  it  issues  in  companies 
(Mnaetimea  very  large)  on  predatory  incursions  amone 
the  i'illa({eB,  and  oAen  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towna. 
1(8  bvorite  food  is  fowls  or  carrion,  and  it  will  break 
into  graves  to  make  a  meal  upon  the  corpse,  and  even 
cany  off  and  devour  young  cliildreo  if  found  unprotect- 
ed. In  a  wild  state,  this  sziimsl  has  an  intolerably  of- 
fensive odor.  Oilonel  llaniillon  Smith,  in  his  Canidit, 
states  that  "Jackals  (urot  a  t^roup  of  crepuscular  and 
noctiinial  canines,  never  voluntarily  abroad  before  dark, 
•nd  then  hunting  for  prey  during  the  whole  night;  en- 
tering the  streets  of  tovna  to  neck  for  offals,  roblnng  the 
hen-ruoaCa,  entering  out-houses,  euuniniiig  doors  and 
windows,  feasting  upon  all  dressed  vegetables  and  ill- 
secureil  provisions,  devouring  all  the  carrion  cbey  find 
exposed,  and  digging  their  way  into  sepulchres  that  are 
not  carefully  protected  against  th«r  sclivity  and  i-ora- 

foxes,  seeking  the  vineyards,  and  fattening  upon  grapes. 
They  congregate  in  great  numbers,  somoiimes  as  many 
BB  two  hmidred  being  found  lugelber,  and  they  howl  so 
incessantly  that  the  annoyance  of  their  voices  is  the 
Iheme  of  numerous  apologues  and  tales  in  the  hterature 
This  cry  is  a  melancholy  sound,  beginning 


has  arisen.    The  v< 


tram  a  short,  hungry  yelp  I 


'tered  and  responded  I- 
«nC  of  ever)' possible  t 
a  prolonged  crescendo 

a  human  being  in  distr 


with  dismal  whinmgs,  as  o 

Their  nightly  howl  has  a  pcculia 

Aieppo.jhCi;  Kussegger,  Artfr.iii,  r:!5),  greatly  rescm 

bling  the  cry  of  a  child.     "  These  sinister,  guilty,  woe 

begone  brutes,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  gather  i 

gangs  among  the  graves,  and  yell  in  rage,  and  fight  lik 

ticnds  over  their  miJuight  orgies  j  but  on  the  bsttk 


1S4).  (See,  genersllv.  Bo- 
chait,  Hieroi.  ii,  180  eq^  who 
maintains  that  Uie  Jackal  wu 
designated  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komana  by  the  nunc 
ftuf .  SuDC,  KiUnpfer,  A  nnn. 
ii,  406  sq.;  Gmelin,  S-itr.  ii. 
81  >q.  GllldensiadI,  in  Kit. 
ODnnenf.  (i«(i/.  I'tlropoL  XK. 
449  *q.  I  Ocdmann,  SaumiL  ii, 
18,,.) 

This  animal  is  very  gem- 
ally  regarded  as  denoted  by 
the  name  "'It  (i,  the  koairr,  in 
the  plural,  D^tti  tyim', "  n-ikl 
beasts  of  the  islands"),  repre- 
seiiled  as  inhabiting  dewns 
(Iss.  xiii,  22 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  Jtr. 
xl,  39).  It  is  more  usually 
recognised  as  the  b;^!!:,  ritt- 
af,  of  Scripture  (liXwrqE. 
"fox"),  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  Samson'i  expluii 
(Judg.  XV,  4 ;  oompara  Kosen- 
iiiUUer,  AlloikUBuk,  IV,  ii, 
15G  sq,,  and  Srkotia  ad  JaJi- 
eti,  p.  827).  See  Fox.  Wo 
0  proof  that  lAiuU'  deiime*  exclnsive- 


;  particularly  as  1 1 


h.ve,howeve. 

Iv  the  fox,  ai 
refer  solely  li 
were,  if  really  known,  r 
even  during  Ihe  first  century  of  the  Human  empire:  f« 
they  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers  and 
sportamen  who  resided  wliere  now  they  are  heard  and 
seen  every  evening;  these  authorities  offering  no  re- 
marii  on  the  moat  prominent  characlerisiic  of  Ihe  ifHf 
ciea,  namely,  the  chorus  of  bowlings  Luting  all  night— 
a  habit  so  intuleiable  that  it  is  the  invariable  theme  of 
all  theShemitic  writers  «uce  the  Hegira  whenever  they 
mention  thejsckal.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  j^ouf, 
if  a  general  denomination,  and  that  tjua',  if  the  etymol- 
ogy be  Just,  is  detivcd  from  bowling  or  barking,  and 
may  deugnate  the  jackal,  tbougli  mote  prubably  it  in- 
cludes also  those  wild  Canida:  which  have  a  sinitlar 
habit.  Indeed,  as  Ebtenberg  (/con.  tt  dttcripl.  mant- 
mai.  die  2)  has  remarkei',  it  is  likely  that  trarillen 
have  usually  coiifumid<d  the  Jackal  with  the  rtaia  .s>r- 
Himt,  while  a  thorough  treatife  on  the  caaii  ffurmi  ii 
still  a  dendeiatum  (see  \\'ood,  Biitt  Animiiti,  p.  6G|. 

There  is  also  another  term  in  Ihe  O.  T..  ^ri  (foii.  in 
plural  by  Chaldaism,  ^^ir.  Iobbui',  regarded  by  otben 

"dragons"),  described  as  a  wild  animal  uihabiiing  drt- 
erts,  and  uttering  a  plaintive  cry  (Job  xxx.  S9:  Slit^  i, 
S);  often  Joined  (in  poetic  parallclisin)  with  ttiT^  '£, 
"daughter  of  the  ostrich,"  and  Q^^K,  tyiai'  <Is>.  iiii, 
22:  xxxiv,  13;  xUJi,  20).  The  S>-riac  understands  the 
jtietal,  and  the  Arabic  the  irof/'  (comp.  Pucurke,  Ctmim, 
ia Mic.td\oc:  Schniam,lHMa.pAilet.]i.Sia  sq.).  Ii  is 
possibly  no  more  than  the  cunu  Sgriartu  after  all.  Bo- 
chart  {l/itna.  iii,  222  sq.)  interprets  it  of  on  eDomun* 
kind  of  serpent.     See  Dkacon. 

Jackson,  Arttrar,  an  English  KonconfnnatM  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Kudblk  iu  1593.  He  studied  al  Trio- 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  bceame  lecturer,  and  aftcrwiBli 
minister  uf  St. Michael's,  Wood  Sttret,  idOdnn.  Sulst- 
quently  he  received  the  living  of  St.  Faith's,  but  m 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  I6«j;  and  died  in  IMS. 
His  annouiions  are  stilt  csteewed.  His  wrilings  ue 
principally  in  the  enegetiol  dfpartmeni.  anil  arc  geiKi- 
ally  considered  valuable  cm  iuourday.  Ofthewllie 
best  are,  A  Hrlp  far  Hk  mdrrtliimdins  nf  Ikf  Hobi 
Scriptun  (Csmb.  Wtf,  S  volt.  kUt):  —  Aiinatatioiu  M 
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lie  tekntt  Soot  of  IvaxJi  (London,  168?,  4to).— Dirling,  ' 
C'yc^  fiii^Mjb  >.  V. ;  AUibone,  Jiicf.  u//lubbiiri,a.v. 

Jackson,  CriU,  a  ctlebniud  English  divine,  wu 
bom  in  ilVL  He  wu  eilucilcil  it  OxfuH  Univeraity, 
and,  after  holding  wveni  benefice*,  was  appointed  dean 
of  Ctrist  Church,  Oxford,  which  position  he  held  until 
tbc  time  of  hii  dealh,  Ajiril  9, 1819. 

Jackaon,  Jama*  B.,  ■  minister  of  Lhe  Methndiat 
E|>iMopai  Church  liiiutb,  vaa  bom  and  reared  in  Clarke 
County,  Ga.  The  dale  of  hia  liitth  is  not  linown  to 
US,  neither  are  we  aware  of  the  date  of  his  converuon, 
tbongh  it  ipjiean,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Florida  Con- 
feRiice,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  it  must  have 
bWD  alMut  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  honored  by  his 
associates  in  the  minialiy  as  a  man  uf  superior  abilities, 
and  held  same  of  the  best  appointmenla  in  the  Kloriils 
Conference.  He  was  aluo  prufoMur  in  Andrew  Female 
CuUe^ce  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Feb.  \«,  ll46X,be  was  presiding  elder  of  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict. In  aU,he  epent  about  thirty  years  in  the  minis- 
Uy.    See  ili»uU»o/Aw<.C«<^f.M.E.CI>.SoHth,\\i,m. 

Jaokoon,  John,  an  English  Arian  divine  and 
peat  Hebraist  of  the  last  centurv,  was  bom  at  Leniev, 
in  Yorkshiie.  in  1686.  He  studied  at  Doncsster  School 
and  at  Jeans  CoUeKe,  Cambridge,  where  he  look  his  bach- 
elor's degree,  but  could  not  obtain  that  of  master  of  arts 
on  account  of  bis  Arian  principles.  In  1712  the  corpi>- 
ralion  of  Duncaater  preaenled  him  with  the  rectory  of 
Rossiiiglon,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter having  made  him  coafrnter  of  Wigslon's  Hospital, 
in  Leicester,  a  position  which  required  no  eubscriptiun 
at  him,  he  removed  to  the  hiMpilal,  and  in  1729  suc- 
ceeded to  its  misleiKhip.  He  died  in  1763.  Jackson 
carrieil  on  alively  controversy  with  several  of  England's 
muHt  dLalinRuiihed  orthodox  writer*  of  divinity,  more 
especially  with  bishop  Warhutton  (q.  v.).  He  also  wrote 
a  lar^e  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
TItr  Duly  of  a  Chriitim  tM  fortk  imd  rrplamid  in  wt~ 
rral  priirtieal  Diteoaraa,  bnng  an  SipotUion  rf  Ihr 
LonCt  Praytr,  etc  (Lond.  1728,  \2may.^TKf  EiiMitnrr 
amd  VnTy  of  (lad  proud  from  ti$  .Vature  and  A  llri- 
hmtfM,  Mtff  a  yindifittvm  of  Dr^  Ctarlc^l  DvTnorufratiuH 
ofilU  Bring  and  Altnbatft  of  God,  etc  (London,  1734, 
Svo) :— r*e  BtlufofafMtvrt  SliUe  prom.'  lo  be  u/ajt- 
damrnlal  A  rlirk  of  Ae  KrligiOH  of  Ot  lltbrevt,  and 
kM  tf  lhe  PhUat-^ri,  etc  (Lond,  i;4I>,  8vo)  -^Ciro. 
uolofrinil  Aniipiirin,  etc,fur  lhe  Space  of  fire  thoiaand 
Yean  (LoniL17G2,  S  vols.4to),  and  many  other  conlrcw 
veisial  pamphlets.  8«e  Dr.Sutton,  Memoiri  of  Ihr  Life 
and  WriliMgi  of  J.  J.,  etc  (LomL  1764, 8vo)  ;  Chalmers, 
Crn.  Bioff.  nirltoaarg,  a.  v.;  Hook,  KrtlrK  Bing.  «.  v.; 
Ilocfer.  .Vniir.  Biog.  Ginirate,  xxt,  149;  AUibone,  IHd. 
of  AnihoTt,  s.  V. ;  (iortaiu  fliij.  Wrt.  s.  v. 

Jackson,  Jobn  FialioghuysaiL  See  Skcx.- 
w»,Wii.uui,l. 

jKOkBOn,  Bomnsl,  a  Waleyan  minister,  who 
hell]  the  highest  offices  in  the  gill  of  the  Wesleyans. 


Enslish  Weslevauism,  waa  bom  at  Sc 
Felx  10.  I78G.     He  waa  particularly 

.Ssl.bath-schoiir  ""    '"  ■ 


nton,  rorkshire. 


writer  in  the  Lai¥lim  tiHart. /lev.tllS3,p.  261,  "must  he 
altiibuled  the  awakening  among  them  (the  Wesleyans) 
of  that  reUgious  jealousy  for  the  younger  members  of 
their  SDcielies  and  congregations,  which  of  late  has  so 
mnch  elevated  their  system  of  yunday-school  instruction, 
and  has  thrown  the  hedge  of  a  more  direct  ministerial 
ovenight  and  Inining  amundmultiuiclH  of  tbpir  youth, 
who  might  utherwise  have  passed  unguarded  through 
the  perils  that  prectile  adult  age.  For  some  years  be- 
lott  his  death  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  uf  the 
yuung  became  a  passion  with  Mr.  Jackson :  he  wrote 
and  ipuke  of  little  beBide&"     As  a  preacher,  he  was 

Lig  in  limple  but  forcible  illustraliona.  He  died  suddenly, 
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Ang,  4,  IS6I.  Hi)  brother  Thomaa,  another  celebrated 
rainlsUr  of  the  Wesleyans,  edited  the  sermons  of  Sam- 
uel Jackson,  and  prefaced  them  witb  a  memoir  of  the 
author  (LuDdun,  1663,  8vo). 

JkCkson,  Ttlomaa,  U.D.  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  WiUuwing,  Durham,  in  Is79.  He 
studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  after  1696  at 
Corpus  Chiiati,  of  which  be  became  vice-president.  Ha 
was  afterwards  appointed  successively  vicar  of  Newca^ 
lie,  preudent  of  bis  college  in  1630,  piebenilaiy  of  Win* 
cheaUr  in  1633,  and.  tlnally,  dean  of  Peterbunugh  in 
lefts.  He  died  in  164a  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  eu>oyed 
a  great  reputation  fur  piety  and  leartiing ;  be  was  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  fathers,  and  poeacflaed  great  depth 
of  judgment.  His  works  (commentaries,  among  these 
a  valuable  cotnmentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  ser- 
mons), wliich  tank  very  high,  form  a  magazine  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  are  renwrii^Ie  also  fur  el^ance 
and  dignity  of  style.  Suutbey  places  him  among  the 
very  best  of  English  divineo,  and  George  Herbert  says, 
*'  1  bless  (lod  for  the  confirmation  Dr.  Jackson  has  given 
me  in  the  Christian  religion  against  the  Atheist,  Jew, 
and  Sodnian,  and  in  the  Protestant  against  Kome."  A 
new  edition  of  his  works,  with  ■  copious  index,  was  pub- 
lished in  ltM4  (Oxford.  IS  i-ola.  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cg- 
eltrp,  Bitiiog.  s,  v. ;  Biography  Brilaviicaj  s,  v. ;  Fuller, 
IVorihief;  Wood,  ^lJ<mOzDii>auu  (seelndex,  voL  ■); 
Hook,  ilcelei.  Biog,  a.  v. 

JaokaOD.'VPllllwn  (1),  bom  in  1732,  was  one  of 
the  earlieat  ministers  of  the  Keformed  (Dutch)  ('hurch 
in  New  Jcrwy.  He  began  his  studies  for  lhe  ministry 
with  the  Kev.  John  Frelinghuysen,  whose  ilaugliter  he 
married  iu  1757.  The  church  at  Bergen,  N.  J„  which 
was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  the  stale,  had  exist- 
ed ninety  yean  without  a  pastor,  being  unable  lt>  procure 
one  fVom  the  mother  country.  In  17&3,  in  union  with 
the  Church  on  Stalen  lalattd,  a  call  was  made  upon  Mr. 
Jackson  which  bound  him  to  go  to  Holland,  cnmplela 
his  studies,  and  obtain  ordination  from  the  Ctaaos  of 
Amstenlam.  These  churches  were  to  pay  him  £100  for 
hia  support  while  absent.  Four  years  and  three  months 
elapsed  bifore  hia  return  in  1757,  when  be  assumed  full 
pastoral  charge,  dividing  his  services  equally  between 
the  two  eongregstions.  These  facia  ^ow  both  Ibe 
leiucity  of  Church  life  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
lo  the  idea  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  The 
C<etua  end  Confereutie  troubles,  which  had  ao  long  rent 
lhe  churches,  and  which  grew  out  of  this  very  question 
of  an  educated  ministry,  were  tinally  adjusted  in  1771, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  Dr.  John  H.  Livingslon 
(■).  V.)  and  his  asuaciatea,  and  both  Ur,  Jackson  and 
tbeae  cburebe*  rejniceil  in  the  consummation.  See  Re- 
KORMKn  DlTrii  CiirKCM.  His  miniBti7  lasted  thirty- 
died  in  1813.  Mr.  JackMin's  lileraiy  and  theological 
sttainmcnts  were  attested  by  academic  degrees  confer- 
red by  Vale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  colleges.  He  waa 
celet^ated  at  a  pulfHt  orator,  preaching  in  the  Dutch 
language  Hia  vmce  was  commanding,  and  big  popu- 
larity was  such  that  ''in  Middlesex  and  Somerset  coun- 
lics  he  wu  eatimatcd  as  a  (ield-preacher  second  only  lo 
WhileHeld.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Karitan  church, 
the  assembly  was  so  large  that  he  had  lo  leave  the  pul- 
pit and  lake  a  station  at  the  church  door  to  deliver  his 
sermoii."  and  the  throng  oul«de  was  greater  than  that 
which  filled  the  building.  His  ministry  vraa  useful,  ac- 
ceptable, and  crowned  with  great  and  permanent  bka»- 
ings.     One  of  his  Ave  sons,  lhe  Kcv.  John  Frelinghuy* 


It  Harlem,  ( 


in  Jackmi 
formed  Dutch  Church  al 
died  in  lH3ti,  at  the  age  of  luxty-eig!  t  years.  He  waa 
a  laburiou*,  faithful,  and  devoted  miuiiier,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  peruniary  liberality.— H.C.Taylor's  .4 •- 
•mil  nfCttittii  and  Tvinihip  ofBrrgm ;  Oirwin'a  -tfai*- 
ual  of  the  R'formtd  Charth,  p.  liO.  (W.  J.  R.T.) 
jKokson,  WlUiam  i3.),  an  English  divine,  broth' 
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ernrCyTi1Jic1uon,lwni  in  1'60,  wueduot«d  at  West- 
muuter  School  and  Chiiit  Church,  OiCunL  He  obtain- 
ed the  debtee  of  D.O.  in  1799,  and  became,  aftu  having 
been  preachei  at  LincoUi'i  Inn.  canon  ot  Chiui  Church, 
Tegiku  professor  of  Greeli  in  IHil.and  biihop  of  Oxfurd. 
He  died  in  November,  ISIo.  He  published  some  of  his 
■enniHis  (1784-1804).  SeeBicb,  BUjIiolifca  A  miriama 
Nova,i,sn. 

Jaokaon,  TnTiUiuo,  D.D.  (S),  a  Congiegatiooal 
iDiniiCcr,  was  bora  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Dec  14,  1768. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  about  ctnnioenciiig  his  stud- 
ies preparatory  fv  college,  his  mind  became  deeply  ico- 
piEBsed  with  religious  truth,  and  he  at  once  decided  to 
devote  hb  life  to  the  ministry.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
CoUe({e  ill  I7»G,  and  graduated  in  1790.  For  a  time  be 
taught  a  school  in  Wethenfleld,  Conn„  but,  finding 
hii  ser\'ices  were  needed  in  the  Church,  be  coramei 
Soaliy  the  study  of  theology  under  Drs.  .Spring  and 
Kmmons.  In  1793  be  waa  licenwd  In  preach,  and  be 
pTribrmed  ministerial  imbon  tint  near  his  home,  and  af- 
terwards in  New  Jersey.  A  call  which  hod  lieen  given 
him  by  the  Coiigregitioital  Sudety  at  Dorset,  Vl,  in 
1793,  when  feeble  health  obUged  him  to  decline,  was  re- 
newed three  vears  after,  and  this  time  accepted.  He 
was  onUined  'Sept.  27, 1796.  In  1837  he  was  obliged 
aak  his  people  for  an  asustant;  and  lliough  his  UsIe  h 
thus  been  made  easier,  his  tiealth  continued  to  fail  hi 
and  he  died  Oct.  1 5, 1M2.  In  1887  Hiddleburj- College, 
of  which  be  had  been  a  corporation  member  for  several 
yean^  eonlened  on  him  the  doctoiat«  of  divinity.  Dr. 
Jackson  possessed  a  mind  of  high  order,  sancllfted  by 
eaincet  devotion  to  the  inleresta  of  the  Church.  "  Dr. 
Porter,  !■(«  of  Andnver,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
and  particular  friend  in  college,  said  of  him, '  He  is  the 
only  minister  uf  his  age  who  has  kept  up  with  thedmes.' 
Hi'  mental  enterprise  and  panting  for  progress  never 
left  him.-— Dr.  J.  Mallby,  in  Sprague,  Am.a/tiuA mer- 
kaii  Fulpil,  ii,  B86. 

Ja'cob(Heb.  Yaiieb',  ap^.rapfJuiKer,  from 3^5, 
to  bite  the  litrl  [to  which  signiAcation  tlicre  is 
in  Gen.  3iiv,  M ;  iivii,  36 ;  Hot  xii,  B  1 ;  Sept, 
'iaailii  Josephue  'laruSoC'  which  latter  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  name  for  "James"),  Ihe  name  of  i 
men  in  the  BiUe. 

1.  The  second-bom  of  the  twin  aona  of  Isaac  by 
behah  (B.C.  2004).    His  importance  in  Jewish  history 
requires  a  cn|iiuui  trealmeut,  which  we  accordingly 
give  in  full  delalL 

I.  Hia  conc^ion  is  stated  U>  have  been  nipematural 
(Gen.  XXV,  31  sq.).  Led  by  peculiar  feelJDm  Rebekah 
went  to  inquire  oflhe  Lord' (as  some  Chink,  [brouf '  ' 
intervention  of  Abraham!,  end  was  informed  thi 
was  about  to  becomo  a  mother,  ttiat  her  oSipriiig  i 
be  the  founders  oftwo  nations,  and  that  the  elder  i 
serve  the  younger — circumstances  which  ought 
borne  in  mind  when  a  Judgment  is  pronounced  on  her 
conduct  in  aiding  Jacub  to  seciwe  the  privileges  of  biith. 
light  to  the  exdu^on  of  his  elder  brother  Esau.  H( 
was  bora  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahsi-roL 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  appeared  to  parlalie  of  thi 
gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his  father,  and 
was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  the  (ranquil  safety  and 
pleasing  occupations  of  a  shepherd's  life  to  the  bolii  and 
daring  entCTprises  of  the  hunter,  for  which  E^u  had  an 
iireHstible  predilection.  The  latter  was  his  biher's  fa- 
Toiile,  however,  while  Rebekah  evinced  a  partiality  for 
Jacob  (Gen.  XXV,  87, 2B). 

That  selHshness,  and  a  prudence  which  approached 
la  cunning,  had  a  seat  in  Ihe  heart  of  the  youth  Jacob, 
appears  but  too  plainly  in  his  dealing  with  Eaau,  when 
he  exacted  from  a  famishing  brother  so  large  a  price  fur 
a  mess  uf  pottage  as  the  surrender  of  his  birthright  (Gen. 
XXV,  29-34).  ttC.  dr.  1986.  (See  Kilto,  Oailg  JiibU 
lliaif.  ad  tor.) 
The  leaning  which  hie  motliei  had  in  favor  of  Jacob . 
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rould  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  conduct  of  Eatn 
n  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to  hia  parenia'  wiahea. 
two  Hittile  women,  who  ate  recorded  as  having  been  a 
grief  of  mind  b>  Icaac  and  Rebekab  (Gen.  xxvi,  81,  S&>. 
B.ai964. 

cumstancts  thus  piepareil  Ihe  way  (or  praciiTiDg 
the  transfer  of  the  birthrighl,  when  Isaac,  being  i»w 
old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pronounce  the  itterocabic 
bles^ng,  which  act«d  with  all  the  force  of  a  modem  ica- 
tamentwy  beque«-  This  ble«ng,  then,  it  was  esKii- 
tial  that  Jacob  ahonld  receive  in  prefermce  to  Eoo. 
Hen  Rebekah  appeani  ai  the  chief  agent :  Jamb  iaa  men 
iutmmetit  in  her  hands.  Isaac  dirvrU  Eaan  to  procure 
him  some  venison.  This  Behekah  heais.  and  nrgo  her 
reluctant  favorite  to  petwnate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob 
auggestadifllculliea;  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  ia 
ready  to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  ber  object  be 
gained  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  ii.  S65).  Her 
voice  ia  obeyed,  the  food  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped 
for  the  deceit;  he  helps  out  his  fmud  by  direct  Oiat' 

at  last  with  difflcidty  decraved  ((Jen,  xxvii).  B.&  I9»7. 
It  caimot  be  denied  that  this  ia  a  most  t«ptvbeuaible 
transaction,  and  presents  a  truly  painful  picture,  in  whi^ 
a  mother  conapiree  with  one  son  in  orda  to  clieal  hs 
aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  anolliet  son  of  Ida 
rightful  inheritance.  Justidcation  is  here  impceaUe; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  we  Ibns^ 
that  there  was  a  {oomise  in  favor  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  liis  mother,  and  thai  the 
proepecl  to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose 
when  she  saw  the  negligent  Esau  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command  over 
herself. 

For  the  sale  of  hia  birthright  to  Jacob,  Eaan  b  bcand- 
edin  the  N.  Test  as  a  "profane  peiwm"  (Heb.  xii,  16). 
The  following  sacred  and  important  privileges  bare 
lieen  mentioned  as  connected  with  primogeniture  in  pa- 
triarchal timea,  and  as  coiulituting  Ihe  object  of  Jacobi 
desire:  (it)  Superior  rank  in  Ihe  family  (see  Gen.  xlix, 
3,4).  (6)  A  double  portion  r>f  the  father's  proprity  (» 
Aben-EiraKseeDeut-xxi,  17,andGen.xlvii,M).  (r) 
Tlie  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  cbureh  (aee  NudU 
viii,  17-19).  In  (iiror  of  this,  aee  Jerome,  ad  Emmf. 
Ep.  Ixxxiii,  g  6;  Jarcbi,  in  6m.  xxv:  Eslius,  ■■  /Mr. 
xii;  Shuckfoid,C(>mH'iDn,bk.vii;  Biimt,  Vrntet-Ciiiiir. 
i,  1,  §  3,  Si  and  against  it,  Vilringa,  Obtm.  Sar..  and 
J.  D.  Michaelia,  J/omwnt.  Rrrkl,  ii,  §  04,  died  by  Koses- 
mllUer  ia  Gen.  xxv.  (•!)  A  condiliooal  promise  oi  ad- 
umbration of  the  heavenly  inheritance  (sec  Cartwtigbt 
in  the  Cril.  Sacr.  on  Gen.  xxv).  (r)  The  promise  of 
the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  tbOBgk 
nut  included  in  the  birthright,  may  have  been  n  reganf 
ed  by  Ihe  patriarchs,  as  it  wis  by  their  descendants 
(Rom.ix,  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii).  Tho  whole  sulject 
has  been  treaceil  in  se|>aratc  essays  by  Vilringa  in  hii 
Obifrofil.  Sacr.  i,  11.  §  2;  also  by  J.H.  Hottinger,  and 
by  J.  J.  Schroder.  See  Eycke,  Dt  rtnditieiie  fnvx^iw- 
tiinm  Etari  (nittemb.  1729) ;  Gmelin,  /V  brmrdirt.  pa- 
lerna  Eiano  a  Jarobo  prvrrpla  (Tub.  1708);  Heyifrg- 
ger,  flM.  Potriarck.  ii,  14.     See  Birthright. 

With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  hia  blhrri 
blessing  (ch.  xxvii),  few  persoDB  will  accept  the  excose 
offered  by  St.  Augustine  {Serm.  iv,  g  M,  28)  for  Ihe  de- 
ceit which  he  practiseil :  that  it  was  merrly  a  RgiiTBlive 
action,  and  ttial  his  perwmalinn  ofEssa  was  ju*ti6pd  by 
hie  previous  punhase  of  Eaan's  birthright.  It  is  bm, 
however,  necenary,  with  the  view  of  eheriahing  a  Chrir 
lian  hatred  of  sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a 
fallible  nun  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  itn- 
erable  in  the  eyee  of  belierera.  Waterland  (ir.  2W) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which  ii 
neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  cneoarif;e 
the  exteiwatioii  of  guilt :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  he 
justifiable  in  every  particular;  I  suapeet  thai  it  ia  noL 
There  were  se\-eral  very  good  and  laiiriable  cirrnmMan- 
cea  in  what  Jacob  and'Kebekah  did,  but  I  do  not  lak* 
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opoo  me  to  aeqait  thetn  ar  all  blunp.  Rlunt  (  Umia. 
Ceiae.y  ob«rv«  thai  none  "  of  tbe  pitiurclu  can  be  Kt 
up  u  ■  model  of  Christian  monilB.  Tbey  lived  under  ■ 
code  of  lavs  that  were  not  abaolucely  good,  perhaps  uot 
B  good  u  Che  Levitical ;  for.  as  Chit  wa«  but  a  prepan- 
uoa  for  Ute  moie  perfect  law  of  ChliK,  »  ponibly  wu 
ibe  patriarchal  but  a  preparation  for  the  Ijw  ofMoKa." 
The  eircDmalaiices  which  led  to  thia  unhappf  tranaac- 
tiOQ,  and  the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  can- 
cemed  in  it,  haire  been  carefully  discniaed  by  Beiuon 
(ffalKOH  Lettura  [1M32J  on  Scriptarr  Itigiealliel, xn, 
xTii).  See  also  Woodgate  (Huloricat  Sermotu,  ix)  and 
Maurice  {Patriardu  auil  Laagirtri,  v).  On  the  ful- 
lUment  of  the  prapbedn  coDcerninf;  Esau  and  Jacob, 
aod  on  Jacob's  dying  bleaaing,  see  biahop  Newlon.  IM^ 
KTUMom  <m  du  Propkfda,  ^  S,  4. 

Funiahmenc  Boon  eniued  lo  all  the  paitiea  lo  thia  in- 
iquitous traoaaction  (see  Jarvis,  Ckurch  o/lhe  Rrdraatd, 
p.  O).  Fear  aeiwd  the  guilty  Jacob,  who  ia  sent  by  hia 
btber.  at  the  tuggestion  of  Rebekah,  Vi  the  original  aeat 
of  the  family,  in  order  that  he  might  And  a  wife  among 
hiaeooaiiis,  the  danghteia  of  hia  mother^i  brother,  Laban 
tbe  Syrian  (Gen.  xxriii).  Before  he  ia  dimniased,  Jacob 
again  recaves  hia  father's  blessing,  the  object  obviously 
bang  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's  mind  tbe  great 
pRKDise  given  to  Abraham,  and  thus  to  transmit  that 
infloetice  which,  under  the  aidof  divine  Providence,  was 
to  Old  in  placing  the  family  in  possession  ofthe  land  of 
Pales^e,  and, in  n  doing,  to  make  it  "a  multitude  of 
peoiJe."  The  language,  however,  employed  by  the  aged 
Cstfaer  suggests  the  idea  that  the  religious  light  which 
hod  been  kindled  tn  tbe  mind  of  Abraham  had  lost  some- 
what oTita  fulnea,  if  not  of  its  cleameaa  also,  since  "the 
Measing  of  Abraham,"  which  had  originally 
all  natiooa,  is  now  restricted  to  the  deacendai 
one  patriarchal  family.  And  so  it  appean, 
Ungiiage  which  Jacob  employs  (Gen.  xxviii, 
iaiion  to  the  dream  that  he  bad  when  be  : 
night  upon  a  certain  ploia  on  his  Joi 
hi>  idea  of  the  IMty  was  little  morelhaii  that  of  a  local 
god :  "  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  Uu  place,  and  /  liiflc>  il 
nol~  Nor  does  the  language  which  he  immedialeJv 
after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of  the  relations  be- 
tween 0«d  and  man  were  of  an  exalted  and  icAoed  na- 
tive :  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  aiul  win  keep  me  in  the 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  ni- 

bouse  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Ijird  be  my  <lod."  Tbe 
viBOQ.  thBrefore,  with  which  Jacob  was  ftrored  was  not 
without  occasion,  nor  could  tbe  terms  in  which  he  was 
addieaaed  by  the  Ldrd  fail  lo  enlarge  and  correct  his 
cooccptiaas,  and  make  his  religion  at  once  more  com- 
prehoisive  and  more  inHuentioL  {Jacob's  vision  at 
Bethel  is  consirlered  by  Hiegins  in  a  treatise  [A^  Seal£ 
Jaaii]  in  the  Titna'nu  mieiu  Theoioffieo-PliiiolagKUi; 
i,  195.  See  alao  AugaMiDe.  Serm.  cxili ;  Kuiz,  HUlory 
•>/0u  Old  CottmnI,  I,  S09.) 

2,  Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
EaM,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter, 
10  whom,  with  true  Eaatem  simplicity  and  po1iien»w.he 
showad  such  courtesy  aa  the  riatin  of  pastoral  life  »ug- 
RHI  and  admit  (Gen.  xxix).  Hen  hia  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate nature  dispbiys  itaelf  under  the  influence  of 
lbs  bonds  of  kindled  and  the  fair  form  of  tbe  youthful 
maiden .  *■  Jacdi  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  vcnce 

Jacob  himaelT  had  now  reached  tbe  mature  a^  of  sev- 
eaty-seven  years,  as  appaars  from  a  comparison  of  Jo- 
seph'! age  <Gcn.xxx,  2Si  xli.W;  xlv.G)  with  ilacob's 
(Gen.  xlvii,  9 ;  xxxi,  41).  After  he  had  been  with  his 
uncle  tbespaoe  of  a  moDlh,  Laban  inqaireaof  him  what 
reward  he  expecta  fur  his  aerricea.  He  aaks  for  the 
"iieaotiful  arid  well-famred  Rachel"     His  inquest  is 


pniod.  truly,  but  to  Jacob  "  they  seemed  but  a  few  days 
V*  the  love  he  bad  to  her."  When  the  time  was  ex- 
(ind,  the  crafty  Loban  avuled  himaelf  of  the  customs 
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elder  and  "  tai- 
der-eyed"  daughter,  Leah.  In  the  morning  Jacob  fooud 
bow  he  bad  been  beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himaelf 
saying.  "  It  must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  lo  give  tbe 
younger  before  the  flrst-bom."  Another  seven  yean' 
aervice  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel  Leah, 
however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  first-born,  Reuben ;  three  other  sons  anc- 
ceasively  follow,  namely,  Simeon.  Levi,  and  Judah.  sons 
of  Leah.  This  fruitfubieas  waa  a  painful  subject  of  re- 
Heclion  lo  the  banen  Rachel,  who  employed  I  mguage 
on  this  occasjon  that  colled  forth  a  reply  from  her  hus- 
band which  shows  that,  mild  as  was  tlie  character  of  Ja- 
cob, It  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(lien.  XXX,  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took  place, 
by  which  Rachel  had  children  by  means  of  her  maid, 
BiUiah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  bom.  Two 
other  sons,  Gad  and  Asher,  were  bom  to  Jacob  of  Leah's 
mud,  Zilpith.  Leah  he-aelf  bare  two  more  sons,  name- 
ly, Iwarhsr  and  Zebulan ;  she  also  ban  a  daughter,  Di- 
nah. At  length  Rachel  hetself  bare  a  son,  and  she  call- 
ed hia  name  Joseph.  As  thia  part  of  the  sacred  history 
hssbeen  msdetbe  sobject  of  cavil  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  anachronism  (sec  Hengstenberi!,.1iiM.du /'eii'iir.  ii, 
861),  it  maybe  well  to  present  here  atoUe  showing  the 
chronological  poasibility  of  the  birtli  of  these  children 
within  tbe  yean  allotted  in  Ihe  narrative  (Uen.  xxix. 
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Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  insi 

ice  quite  repugnant  to  Chiisi 


mnled  for  oi 


«  oTa  patriarchal  piao- 
morality,  but  to  be  ac- 
the  time  had  not  then 
irillofGod  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  mutual  rights  of  husband  and  wife  were  rec- 
ognised in  the  bistoty  of  the  Creation,  but  instances  of 
polygamy  an  frequent  among  pennns  mentioned  in  the 
sacivd  records,  from  Lamech  (<^i.  iv,  19)  to  Herod  <Jo- 
sephua,.^iit.  xvii,  1,2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars 
increased  the  number  nf  captives  and  orpluuis,  and  re- 
duced nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may  have  been 
some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition  and  protei> 
tion  of  the  law  to  concubinra  or  half-wivea,  as  KIbah 
and  Zilpah.  In  tbe  caae  afjacub.it  is  right  to  hear  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  hia  original  intention  to  marry 
both  (be  daugblera  of  L^baru  (See,  on  this  sulject, 
Augustine,  rontm  FauMhim,  xxii.  47 -M.) 

Most  faithfully  and  with  great  success  had  Jacob 
served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  year*,  when  he  became  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  his  parents.  At  Che  ni]!ent  re- 
quest of  Laban,  ho«e\'er,  ho  is  induced  to  remain  for  an 
additional  term  of  six  years.  The  Ungnage  employed 
upon  this  occsHon  (fien.  xxx,  25  sq.)  shows  that  Ja- 
cob's character  had  gained  consideraUy  during  hb  ser- 
vice, both  in  strength  and  comprehensiveness  ^  but  the 
means  which  he  employed  in  oiiler  to  make  his  bargain 
urith  his  uncle  work  so  as  lo  enrich  himself,  prove  too 
cleaiiv  that  his  moral  feelings  had  not  undergone  an 
equai'lmprovement  (see  Bauuigsrten,  C'tninn)/.  I,  i,  276), 
and  that  tbe  original  taint  of  prudence,  and  the  sad  lea- 
sons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  haci  produced  some  of  their 
natural  fruit  in  his  bosom.  (T)iim  who  may  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  arul  efficacy  "f  the  means  which 
.Jacob  employed,  may.  in  addilinii  ii>  the  original  noTTB. 
tive.conault  Hichaetis  and  Risen m II llcr  on  the  subject, 
aa  weU  as  the  following :  Jerome,  «r,rr«r.  i»  Gm.  i  Pliny. 
Hitl.  fi!al.vii,  10;  IJppian,t>vy.  i,  330  sq.;  Uichacli^ 
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Vmn.ScllriJ>.i,il  sq.;  Hutfeer,  Ud>tr Schafzuda ;  Bo- 
chut,  Uierta.  i,  619 ;  Niuchnuaii,  Dr  eotyto  JacM  JD 
Thaaur.  nonu  Thtohgiai-PUhlasiciu,  i,  201.  Winer 
[//iinJir0rfrri.&v.  Jacob]  gives  >  panllel  pwsagerrom 
Aaut,Hi1.Aiam.vm,2l.) 

Tbe  proaperity  of  Jacob  dispkued  and  KrievHl  Laban, 
BO  that  a  separation  Beemed  de«nble.  Ilia  wiTn  are 
really  lo  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  he  act  out,  with 
his  Tamily  and  bia  property,  "lo  go  lo  Isaac  hia  father  in 
tbe  land  of  Canaan'*  ((leu.  xxxi)  (KC  1907).  It  vaa 
DOl  till  the  third  day  thai  Laban  learned  Ibal  Jacob  had 
fled,  when  he  immediately  xet  out  in  punuit  of  hia 
iiephew,  and,  after  asven  days' journey,  overtook  him  in 
Mount  fiilead.  Laban,  bowever,  is  divinely  wamad  not 
lo  hinder  Jacob's  relum.  Reproach  and  recrimination 
ensued.  Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  La- 
ban  i  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  sioien  my  gods?"  In  truth, 
Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images  which  were  the 
objects  of  worahip.  Ignorant  of  this  misdeed,  Jacob 
boldly  called  fur  a  search,  adding^  *^  With  whoiaHoever 
thou  dnilesl  Ihy  gods,  let  him  not  jive."  A  crafty  wom- 
an's ctevemesB  eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel, 
by  an  appeal  which  one  af  her  sex  alone  could  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ;  bu~ 
pentitinn  prompts  lo  [liefl,  and  theft  nccesutatee  deceit. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  leraphim  (q.v.) 
which  Racbel  stole,  and  which  IjUmui  was  so  anxious  lo 
discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  degree  uf  worahip  may 
in  reality  have  been  paid  lo  them,  their  exialence  in  the 
family  aufilcea  of  itaelT  to  ahow  how  imperfectly  inalruct- 
ed  regarding  the  Creator  were  al  thia  time  those  who 
were  among  tbe  least  ignorant  in  divine  things.  La- 
ban's  conduct  on  thia  nccasion  called  forth  a  reply  from 
.laooh,  Irom  which  it  ippeara  that  his  aervice  bad  been 

severe  service  might  have  encourageil  a  certain  servili- 
ly,  it  had  not  prevented  the  derelopment  in  Jacob's  soul 
of  a  high  and  energetic  ^iril,  which,  when  roused, 
could  assert  its  rights,  and  give  utterance  lo  sentiments 
both  just,  Btiiking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most  poetical 
phraseology.  Peace,  however,  being  restored.  Laban  on 
the  ensuing  morning  look  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affection- 
ate (iueweU  of  his  daughteri  and  their  sons,  and  relum- 
ed home. 

8.  So  far,  things  have  gone  proepennsly  witb  Jacob ; 
the  word  of  God  to  him  at  Bethel,  promising  protection 
and  tdeaaing,  has  been  wonderfully  verified,  and,  with  a 
numerous  family  and  large  posseesions,  he  has  again 
leached  in  safety  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But  is  there 
elill  no  danger  in  front?  Shortly  after  parting  wilh 
Laban,  he  met,  we  are  lold.  troops  of  angela,  qiparenlly 
a  double  band,  and  wearing  somewhat  of  a  warlike  a^ 
pect,  fur  he  called  the  place  in  honor  of  them  bv  the 
name  of  Mahinaim  [tira  hoUi]  (Cen.  xxxii,  1,  S). 
iVhether  this  sight  waa  presented  to  him  in  vision,  or 
took  place  aa  an  occurrence  in  the  ^here  of  ordinary 
life,  may  be  questioned,  though  the  laUer  auppodlion 
seems  best  to  accord  with  the  narrative;  but  it  is  not  of 
material  moment,  for  either  way  the  appearance  waa  a 
reality,  and  bore  the  character  of  a  specific  revelation  to 
Jacob,  adapted  to  the  circiimatance*  in  which  he  was 
placed.  It  foimed  a  lilting  counterpart  to  what  be  for- 
'    '     '  Lt  Bethel;  angels  were  then  employed 


ethe  I 


reUiion 


the  heavenly  world  when  obliged  to  retire  from  Caiuuu, 
and  DOW,  on  his  return,  they  are  again  employed  with  a 
like  friendly  intent — to  give  warning,  indeed,  of  a  hos- 


nrerful  guardianship  and  support  of  heaven.  Tbe  for- 
tr  psit  of  the  design  was  not  long  in  linding  confirma- 
■  ia  brother  Esau  wilh 


a  friendly  greeting,  and  apprising  him  of 

after  ■  long  and  prosperous  sojoum  in  Mesopotamia, 

learned  Ihat  Esau  waa  on  his  way  to  meet  him  will 


especially  after  the  prelim 


itiniation  given  through 
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cing  towarda  h'la  brotbet  with  soeh  a  force.  Tbe  oar* 
of  Jacob's  reappearance  in  Canaan,  and  that  no  luogn 
aa  a  dependant  upon  others,  but  as  possessed  of  amf^ 
means  and  a  Dansiderable  retiuue,  awoke  into  fresh  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  revenge  of  Esau,  and  led  faiin,Da 
the  fpuz  of  the  moment,  to  resolve  on  bringing  the  ooa- 
troveny  between  them  to  a  decisive  issue.  Thia  sp- 
peara  from  the  whde  nanative  tu  be  so  plainly  tlw  trot 
ctate  of  matters,  that  it  seems  needksa  to  refer  to  otha 
.views  thst  hive  been  taken  of  iu  But  Jacob  was  DM 
the  man  at  any  time  lo  repel  force  with  force,  and  ha 
hid  now  learned,  by  a  variety  of  experience*,  where  the 
real  secret  of  his  safety  and  strength  lay.  Hb  fii 
pretaitaiB,  however,  on  getting  thi 
those  of  trembling  anxiety  and  feu 
himself  a  little,  he  called  to  bis  aid  the  two  gnat  w(^ 
ons  of  the  believer—pains  and  pnyer.  He  fint  dividnl 
his  people,  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  into  two  compa- 
nies, so  that  if  the  one  were  attacked  the  otbet  might 
esc^ie.  Then  he  threw  himself  in  earnest  prayer  aad 
supplication  on  tbe  coveoant-mercy  and  faithfulneB  uf 
God,  putting  God  in  mind  of  his  past  k>ving-hiiidtieiF«<. 
at  once  great  and  undeserved ;  reminding  him  al»  of 
the  express  charge  he  had  given  Jacob  to  return  to  Ca- 
naan, with  the  promise  of  his  gracious  presence,  and  ii»- 
ploiing  him  now  to  eelablish  the  hopes  he  had  inqwed 
by  granting  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Esau.  9o 
ended  the  first  night;  but  on  the  following  day  fintfarr 
measures  were  resorted  to  by  Jacob,  though  Mill  in  tbe 
same  direction.  Aware  of  the  melting  power  of  kind- 
neaa,  and  how  "a  gift  in  secret  padfielii  anger,"  he  re- 
solved  on  giving  from  hia  subatance  a  munificent  pm- 
ent  to  Esau,  placing  each  kind  by  itself,  one  sftrr  tbe 
other,  in  a  succession  of  droves,  so  that  on  hearing,  a>  be 
passed  drove  after  drove,  the  touching  worda."  A  presnit 
aent  to  my  kinl  Esau  from  thy  aervant  Jacob,"  it  might 
be  like  the  pouring  of  live  coala  on  the  bead  of  hit 
wrathful  enemy.  How  coold  he  let  his  fury  eiphide 
against  a  brother  who  ahowed  himself  so  anxioiu  la  be 
on  terms  of  peace  with  him?  Itcoold  scarcely  be.uti- 
lesB  there  were  aliU  in  Jacob's  condition  the  gmiDili  cf 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  God  not  yet  altngrtbrr 
settled,  and  imperilling  the  succen  even  of  the  best  ef- 
forts and  the  most  akilftil  prepaiBlims. 

That  there  really  was  something  of  tbe  anrt  nowan^ 
posed  seems  plain  from  what  eneued.  Jaoob  had  made 
all  his  arrangementa,  and  had  got  bia  family  as  w*D  as 
bis  substance  transported  over  theJabbuk  (a  brook  that 
traversee  the  land  of  <iileiil,  and  runs  into  the  Jmlia 
about  half  way  Utwein  ibe  Lake  of  Galilee  ind  the 
Dead  Sea),  himaelf  remaining  behind  for  the  nighL  It 
ia  not  said  lor  whit  purpose  he  so  remained,  tnt  iber* 
can  be  little  doubt  it  waa  for  close  and  eolitaiy  dnBiv 
with  God.  While  thna  engaged,  one  suddenly  a{^ieand 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  in  the  gnise  of  an  ennay 
wrestling  with  him  and  contending  for  the  maawiy. 
Esau  was  atill  st  »me  diMance.  but  here  was  an  adver- 
sary already  present  with  whom  Jacob  had  to  mainlain 
a  severe  and  perilons  confliel;  and  this  plainly  an  ad- 
versary in  appearance  only  human,  but  in  reality  the 
mgel  of  the  Lard'i  pretence.  It  was  as  nuch  astoaay, 
"  'Vau  have  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  enmity  of  a* 
mightier  than  Esau,  and,  if  you  can  only  prevail  m  get- 
ting deliverance  ttom  this,  there  is  no  fear  Ihat  malitn 
will  go  well  with  yon  otherwise:  right  with  GDd,yiia 
may  Imst  him  to  set  yna  right  with  your  brotbet.* 
The  ground  and  reason  of  the  matter  lay  in  Jacob's  de- 
ceitful and  wicked  conduct  before  leaving  Ibe  land  of 
Canaan,  which  had  fearfully  comprDmised  the  characis 
of  God,  and  brought  distnrbance  into  Jacob's  relaliiBi  to 
the  covenant.  Leaving  Ihe  land  of  Canaan  covend 
with  guilt,  and  liable  lo  wralh,  he  must  now  re-siler  it 
amid  sharp  contending,  such  aa  might  lead  lo  gnat 
searehings  of  heart,  deep  qiirilDal  abasement,  and  tbe 
renunciation  of  all  sinful  and  CTtwked  devtcea  as  uttcriv 
at  variance  with  the  childlike  amplicity  and  mnSdence 
in  God  which  it  became  him  to  cxeiciae.     In  the  aat> 
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Den  conflict,  be  mainuin«tl  hit  Knmnd,  till  the  h«iren- 
\y  oocabsUnt  louchRl  the  hoUow  of  hie  tbi){h  ind  pot  it 
oul  of  joinl,  in  token  of  the  supematural  might  which 
Ihii  mTsleiiiHu  vitagonwt  had  at  bin  commuid,  and 
ihowing  how  easy  it  haJ  been  for  him  (if  he  had  an 
pleaitd)  to  gain  the  muteiy.  But  even  then  Jacob 
wonU  not  quit  hia  hold ;  nay,  all  the  more  be  would  n~ 
tain  it,  ainee  now  be  could  do  notbinK  marc,  and  nnce, 
■     ■  .d  the 


■I  of  life  and  di 
not  IM  him  Ko 


o  do  « 


is  hand  {  he  would,  Ihere- 
obtained  a  hlening.  Faith 
mightily  out  of  human  wBakn^ae — strong 
Of  reason  oi  lu  dining  affection,  and  its  bewechiiif( 
imponunity  for  the  favor  of  heaven,  as  expressed  in 
Hoi.  xii,  4 :"  By  his  strength  be  had  power  with  God ; 
yea,  he  had  power  orer  the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he 
wept  and  made  aupplicalion  unto  him."  In  atlestalinn 
of  the  fact,  and  fur  a  ioitable  commemmsdon  of  it,  he 
bad  his  name  changed  fnnn  Jacob  to  IiratI  (combaUnt 
or  wrestler  with  God) ;  "  fnr  a*  a  prince,"  it  waa  added, 
by  way  ofexplanalion,  "hait  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  haat  prevailed."  Jacob,  in  turn,  asked 
after  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  wreatled  with 
him — not  as  if  any  longer  ignorant  who  It  might  be,  but 
wishint;  to  have  the  characier  or  manifcatation  of  God- 
bead,  as  this  had  now  appeared  to  him,  embodied  in  a 
aignidcant  and  appropriate  name.  Hia  reqaest,  howev- 
er, waa  denied;  the  divine  wrestler  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing Ueaaed  him.  But  Jacob  himself  gave  a  name  to 
the  place,  near  the  Jabbok,  where  the  memorable  trans- 
action had  occurred:  he  called  it  Peniel  (Ike  fact  of 
CarfX" fur," said  he,"!  btxe  seen  <iod  face  lo  face,  and 
ny  life  is  preserved"  {(ien.  xxxii,  !6-Sl).  The  contest 
iodicatfid  that  he  had  reason  lo  fear  (he  reverse ;  but  his 
psncrvalion  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  and  blessing. 
This  mysterious  wrtMlinR  ha*  been  a  fruitful  aource 
d(  difficulty  and  nii>inlerpreUlion  (see  Hofmann,  Varia 
aaera,  18G  sq. :  Heumann,  SgUog.  diu.  i,  U7  sq.).  The 
narrator  did  nut,  we  think,  intend  it  fiir  the  aocount  of  a 
dream  or  illunun  (tee  Ziegler  in  Henke's  Sal.  M(tg.  ii, 
XBx|.;  Hengstenbeiv,  fl>J^uH,p.GI;  Herder,  Cnsf  drr 
HA.  fom,.  i,  £66 :  Tuch'a  Gtm.  p.  468).  A  literal  inter- 
akfs  the  Umnipo- 


vanquu 


of  his  o' 


>t  withou 


long  struggle,  and  at  last  only  by 
gem  (compare  sjiailar  accounu  in  heathen  mvtbol(^;y, 
Bauer,  Htb.  StyHol.  i,  3ei  sq. ;  Movers,  />A^.  i,  438  -. 
Bcdilen,  fadtn,  i.  2S&).  At  the  aame  time  it  moM  be 
ssid  that  the  only  way  lo  expound  the  narrative  is  to 

deavoT  to  contemplate  it  from  the  position  in  which  its 
author  stood  (sec  Bush's  f/Mr,  ad  loc).  »Iill,  the  ques- 
tion recun,  What  was  the  fact  which  be  baa  set  forth 
in  Iheae  tarms?  (see  De  Wette,  Krit  d.  It.  GtKh.  p.  182 ; 
Ewald,  IfotUlm,  i,  406;  RoeeumUller,  Sciolia,  sd  loc.) 
The  deugn  (say*  Wellbekiveii,  ad  loc),  "  was  to  encour- 
age Jacob,  returning  to  bis  native  land,  and  fearful  of 
hu  btnther'B  reaentinent,  and  lo  couBrm  his  faith  in  the 
eaiaeoce  and  providence  of  God.  And  who  will  ven- 
ture to  aay  that  in  that  early  poiod  any  other  equally 
eOcacious  mean*  could  have  been  employed  7"  (Camp. 
the  language  already  quoted  [ver.  28].)  Arei7obriuns 
end  puTSBcd  thnngbout  the  hialfiry  of  Jacob  waa  the 
devclopmntofbis  religiouacunvictians;  and  the  event 
in  qiMStioo,  no  lea*  than  the  altars  he  emcled  and  the 
dreamt  ha  had,  may  have  materially  conduced  to  so  im- 
pMUot  •  leaull.  That  il  had  a  lasting  apirilual  effecl 
opoo  Jacob  is  evident  from  the  devout  tenor  of  hit  after 
life.  (For  ■  beautiful  expceilion  of  this  event,  see 
Oiarlfa  Wealey's  poem  entitled  "Wrestling  Jocili." 
Compare  Kruiumacber,  Jooit  iVmlliig  [Lond.  188N].) 
After  tbia  night  of  anxiout  but  triumphaal  wrestling, 
Jacob  ruae  fnm  Peniel  with  the  sun  shining  upon  bim 
(to  emblem  of  the  bright  and  radiant  hope  which  now 
1 — 1 .  ..=_  ijiij^  ntan),  and  want  on  his  way  ball- 
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flesh,  bat  strong  in  the  divine  &vor  arkd  bleaaing.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Esau  approached  with  hia  formidable 
host,  all  hostile  feelings  gave  way ;  the  victory  had  been 
already  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of  things,  and  he  who 
lumeth  the  hearts  of  kings  like  the  rivers  of  water, 
made  the  bean  of  Etau  melt  like  wax  before  the  liberal 
gifts,  the  humMe  demeanor,  and  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
biolher.  They  embraced  each  other  aa  brethren,  and 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  for  anything  that  appears 
during  the  remainder  of  Iheur  personal  Uvea,  they  main- 
tuned  the  DiMt  frietidly  rehitions. 

4.  After  rending  for  a  little  on  the  farther  aide  of 
Jordan,  at  a  place  called  Succolh,  from  Jacob's  hr'.-ug 
erected  there  boutha  (Hebrew  loUoU)  fur  hit  cattle,  he 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  Shechcni 
—ultimately  thecentreoftheSanutitans.  [in  there. 
craved  text,  it  is  said  (Gen.  uaiii,  18),  "He  came  to 
Sholem,  a  city  of  Shechem"— but  some  piefer  the  read- 
ing ^Aofon .-  "He  came  in  peace  to  city  of  Shechem."} 
There  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  family  of 
ShechBO,  and  obtained  a  footing  among  the  people  a*  a 
man  of  substance,  whose  hiendihip  it  waa  deairable  to 
cultivate^  But  ere  long,  having,  by  the  misconduct  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite  (see  Dinah)  and  the  hardy  valor  of 
hit  sons,  been  involved  in  danger  from  Ibe  nativee  of 
Sheohem  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  aiul, 
under  the  divine  prDlectlon,  proceeds  lo  Bethel,  where 
be  it  lo  "make  on  altar  unto  God.  that  appeared  unto 
thee  when  thou  fledd«t  from  the  face  of  £aau  thy 
brother"  (Gat.  xxxiv,  inv)  (B.a  cir.  1900).  Obedi- 
ent to  the  divine  command,  he  first  purifies  hia  bmily 
from  "strange  gods,"  which  he  hid  under  "the  o^ 
which  is  by  Shechem,"  after  which  God  appeared  to 
him  again,  with  the  impoitont  declaration, "  I  am  God 
Almighty,"  and  renewed  the  Abrahsmic  covenanL 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his  beloved 
Racbpl  lost  her  life  in  giving  Inrth  to  bet  second  ton, 
Benjamin  (Gen.  xisv,  16^20)  (RC.  dr.  1899).  At 
lenglh  Jacob  came  to  hit  father  Isaac  at  Hamre,  the 
family  reeidenca,  in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentJona  to 
the  aged  patiiorch  (Gen.  xzxv,  IT)  (B.C  1H9S).  Tbt 
complete  reconciliation  between  Jacob  and  Esau  at 
this  lime  is  ihown  by  their  uni^g  in  the  burial  rilee 
of  their  father.  Not  long  after  this  bereavement,  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  bit  beloved  son,  Joseph,  through  the  Jeal- 
ousy and  bad  (aith  of  hit  brothers  (Gen.  zxxvii)  (RC 
I896>  This  lose  is  the  occatian  of  showing  us  how 
strong  were  Jacob's  patanml  feelings;  for,  on  teeing 
what  appeand  to  be  proofs  that  "aome  evil  beaat  had 
devoured  Joseph,"  the  old  man  "  rent  his  dothea,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  hit  ton 
many  days,  and  refuted  to  be  comforted"  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
83). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to  send  hu 
sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  be  had  heard  there  waa 
com,  without  knowing  by  whose  instrumentoUty  (Gen. 
xlii  iq.)  (EC  13TS).  The  patriarch,  however,  retained 
hia  youngeal  son  Benjamin,  "  lest  mischief  should  bebU 
him,"  as  it  had  befallen  Joaepb.  The  young  men  re- 
tumed  with  the  needed  supplies  of  com.  They  related, 
however,  that  they  had  been  laken  for  spies,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  way  in  which  they  could  disprove 
the  charge,  oamely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  tu"the 
lord  of  I  he  land."  This  Jaoob  vehemently  refuscil  (Gen. 
xliii,  86).  The  pnaaure  of  the  famine,  however,  at 
length  forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany 
hia  brothers  on  a  aecond  vltit  to  Egypt ;  whence,  in  due 
time,  they  tenoght  bock  to  their  father  the  plesang  in- 
telligence, "Joseph  iayet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  How  naturally  is  the  effect  of 
[hit  on  Jacob  told — "and  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  ha 
believed  ihem  oou"  When,  however,  they  hail  gone 
into  porticuhirs,  be  added, "  Enough,  Joecph  my  ton  is 
yetalive;  t  will  go  and  tee  him  before  I  die."  Tooche* 
of  nature  like  this  tufBce  lu  show  the  reality  of  the  hia> 

hook  of  Gcnetit,  they  wiU  of  thenuelves  avail  to  snataio 
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Ito  credibilitT  Bgainst  ill  tlut  the  ennny  can  <1a.  The 
pasaim  too,  with  nthen  recently  cited,  •crongly  proves 
boir  much  the  chmcter  of  (he  pitmrcb  had  improved. 
In  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob'i  life  he  teema 
to  have  gradnally  patted  with  many  le«  desirable  qual- 
ities, and  to  have  become  at  once  more  truthful,  more 
ener^tic,  more  earnest,  affectionale,  and,  in  the  lai^est 
sense  of  the  word,  religious.  Encouraged  "in  the  vi- 
sions of  the  night,"  Jacoti  goes  down  to  li^^'P'^  (RC. 
1874),  and  was  affectionately  met  by  Joseph  (Uen.  xlvL 
S9].  Joseph  proceeded  to  conduct  his  father  into  the 
presence  of  the  Egyptian  luonareh,  when  the  man  of 
Uod,  with  that  Belt-consciousaeas  and  digni^  which 
religion  gives,  instciad  of  ofTeiing  slavish  adulation, 
"  blegsed  Itiaraoh."  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  vener- 
able air,  the  king  asked,  "  How  old  ait  thou?"  What 
dKnposure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  reply,  "  The 
days  of  the  yean  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  yean;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  Ufe  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of 
the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage"  (Gen.  idvii,  S-10).  Jacob,  with  his  sons, 
now  entered  into  possesaion  of  some  of  the  best  land  of 
Egypt,  where  they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occapalions. 
and  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  aged  patriarch,  after  being  strangely  tossed  about 
OD  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a  tnnquil  harbor, 
where  all  the  best  affections  of  his  nature  were  gently 
exercised  and  largely  unfolded  (Gen.  xlviii,  sq.).  After 
a  lapse  of  time,  Joseph,  being  informed  that  his  father 

self,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed."  He  acquainted  Joseph 
with  the  divine  pmmise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
yet  remuned  to  be  fulfilled,  and  look  Joseph's  sons, 
Ephraim  attd  Hanasseh,  distinguishing  (hem  by  an 
adoption  equal  to  that  of  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  oldest 
of  hb  own  sons  (Gen,  xlviii,  5).  How  impressive  is  his 
benediction  in  Joseph's  &mily  ((ien.  xlviii,  15,  IG): 
"  God,  before  whom  my  (atheis  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
lume  of  my  fathers  i  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  "  And  Israel  said  uito 
Joseph,  Behold,  [  die;  but  God  will  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  agun  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers"  (ver.Sl). 
Then,  having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch pronounced  on  them  also  a  bleasing,  which  is  full 
of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poetical 
diction,  and  adorned  by  the  tnnst  vividly  descriptire 
and  engaging  imagery  (see  Stilhetin,  AmriUidvtTtvma 
in  Jacobi  nritidniitm^  lleidell>.  1B37),  showing  how  deep- 
ly religious  his  character  had  become,  how  freshly  it 
retained  its  fervor  to  the  last,  and  bow  greatly  it  had 
increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and  dignity:  "AnL 
when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons, 
he  gathered  np  his  feet  into  the  bed  [i,  e.  knelt  towards 
the  bed's  head  (see  Delitzsch  on  Heb.xi,2I)  rather  than 
bowed  over  the  top  of  his  staff,  as  Stuart,  ad  loc.  (see 
Staff)  ],  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people"  ((ten.  xlix,  BS),  at  the  ripe  age  of  U7 
years  (Gen.  xlvii,  28).  RC.  1857.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, earried  with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  depoalcd  with  his  fsthers,  and  his  wife 
Leah,  in  the  cave  ofMschpelah.  The  route  pursued  by 
this  futteral  proceaaion  is  ingeniously  supposed  by  Ur. 
EEitlo  (PicUffiMl,  a/Jnn,  i,  136)  ta  have  been  the  mor« 
circuitous  one  afterwards  taken  by  the  Israelites  by  the 
way  of  Mount  Hat  and  across  the  Jordan,  the  object 
being  apparentiy  in  both  cases  the  Tear  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  lay  in  the  direct  mute.  I>r.  Thomson  ob- 
jects to  this  as  an  unnecenary  deviation  (Lamt  and 
Boot,  it,  386),  urging  that  the  Bethagia,  which  Jerome 
identities  with  the  Area-Alad  or  Abel-minaim  (q.  v.), 
as  the  scene  of  the  mourning  ceremonies.  lay  nearGaiSi 
but  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain  the 
constant  statement  that  the  i^wt  in  question  was  dtu- 


most  plausible  (A  tafy^ 


2  JACOB 

Bled  "  beyond  the  Jordan,"  as  it  demity  implies  a  acm' 
ing  of  the  river  by  the  cavalcade. 

In  the  list  nf  JaoA's  Uneal  descendants  given  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  8-2T,  ss  being  those  that  acoompamed  bim  on  hia 
removsl  to  Egypt,  there  it  cHdence  that  the  lis(  wsa 
lather  made  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  or  pcfhapa 
even  somewhat  later  (see  Hengstenberg's  Pftttaffytk^  ii, 
290  sq.) ;  for  we  find  mentioned  not  only  nomerDus  sons 
(some  of  whom  will  appear  to  be  even  giandsoiis)  nf 
Benjamin,  at  the  dale  oF  tliat  emigration  a  youth  (see 
xliv,  20,  80-34),  but  also  the  children  of  Phaiea.  ai  that 
time  a  mere  child  (comp.  xxxviii,  1).  See  Beiuaisu. 
There  has,  moreover,  been  experienced  codnderahk  dif- 
ficulty in  making  out  the  total  of  seventy  persons  tbo* 
stated,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  sixly^ix  indnded  m  it, 
and  likewise  the  aggregates  of  the  posterity  of  the  sev- 
eral wives  as  there  computed.  This  difficulty  it  ftntbsr 
enhanced  by  the  number  seventy-five  saigned  by  Ste- 
phen (Acts  vii,  14)  lo  Jacob's  fsmUy  at  the  same  dale. 
This  last  stalement,  however,  cannot  be  ditpottd  of  in 
the  manner  ftequenlly  adopted  by  including  the  wives 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons  (for  it  docs  not  appear  that  they 
are  at  all  referred  to,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ihey  would 
have  swelled  the  number  more  largely  if  added),  but  it 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  made  (wilhml  iit- 
dorring  or  caring  to  discuss  iti  accuracy)  from  the  Sept., 
which  gives  that  total  in  the  passsge  in  tientsis,  but 
inconsistently  attributes  uBU  sons  to  Joseph  in  place  vl 
two.  Of  all  the  explanaliunt  ofthe  ni' 
that  of  Dr.  Hales  is  perhapi 
HI  of  Chnmoloffg,  ii,  169),  b 
jections  of  including  Jarob  Aimtrif  amnng  the  nnmbtr 
of  his  own  posterity,  and  of  not  conforming  to  the  meth- 
od of  enumeration  in  the  text  A  cnmparison  of  NumK 
xxvi,  8,  shows  that  the  name  of  Eliab,  Ibe  son  of  Palla 
and  grandaiRi  of  Reuben,  has  been  acxndentally  dropped 
from  the  list  in  question ;  this  restored,  the  whole,  with 
its  psrallel  accounts,  may  be  adjusted  with  entire  lur> 
mony,  as  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  fint  and  the 
last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hoses,  in  the  IslTsdain 
of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii,  S,  4, 13)  lo  convert  ihe  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  from  thdr  state  of  ahenatioa  fnn 
God  by  re<«lling  to  their  memory  the  repeated  acti  of 
God's  favor  shown  to  their  ancestor.  Malachi  (i,  2) 
strengthens  tlie  desponding  hearts  of  Ihe  relumed  ex- 
ilea  by  asauring  them  that  the  love  which  God  bestow- 
ed upon  Jacob  was  not  withheld  from  tbem.     Boidet 

those  of  the  other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  cef- 
ertncce  to  events  in  ihe  life  of  Jacob  in  four  boc4t  af 
Ihe  M.  T.  In  Kom.  ix,  11-lS,  Paul  adduces  the  hiauty 
of  Jacob's  binh  to  prove  that  the  favur  of  God  it  inde- 
pendent uT  Ibe  order  of  natural  descenL  la  Heh.  a, 
16,  and  xt,  91,  the  Innsfer  of  the  iHithrighl  and  Jacob's 
dying  benediction  are  referred  to.  His  i-inon  at  Bethel, 
and  his  possession  of  lattd  al  Shechem,  are  died  in  John 
i,  61.  and  iv,  5,  II  ijtephen,  in  his  speech  (Acu  rii,  11. 
16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was  the  meana  ode- 
storing  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the  botiil 
of  the  pstrisrch  in  Shechem. 

In  Jacob  msy  be  traced  a  combination  ot  the  qiMt 
patience  of  his  father  with  llie  aeqoisitiveneea  which 
seems  to  have  marked  Ills  mother's  fsmily ;  and  ia  Esse, 
as  in  hhmael,  Ihe  migratory  and  irtdepeiideBt  character 
of  Abraham  was  developed  into  the  entetpsiwig  halets 
of  a  wariike  hunter-chief.  Jacob,  whose  bistoiy  sen- 
pies  a  larger  space,  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  b- 
votable  impression  than  either  of  the  olber  patrisidis 
with  whom  he  is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  Ihe  K.  T. 
(HaU.  viii,  11).  But,  in  considering  hb  chsractrr,  n 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  wen 
set  in  those  days  lo  the  luiowledge  of  God  and  the  Mnr- 
tifying  influence  of  the  Holy  i^ibit.  A  dmid,  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-idiance  in  a  srchidHl 

ligence,  wide  sympathy,  geneneily,  frankneas.    (imiriBg 
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op  ft  ttranger  t<i  the  gmt  joy«  and  |:(Teil  sorrows  of 
nitunl  lire— deatbs,  and  wedlock,  and  birtha :  inured  to 
(sution  and  resCiaiat  in  [lie  presence  oti  more  vigoroiu 
biother ;  BecreClv  etlnmlaled  by  a  belief  thai  God  de- 
signed for  him  some  superior  bleHuiK,  Jamb  was  per- 
haps in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful, 
disappointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  in  solitude,  he  is  driven  from  home  by 
the  provoked  hostility  of  hia  more  powerful  brother. 
Then,  in  deep  and  biUer  sorrow,  the  oulcaM  begins  life 
afresh  long  afler  youth  hsi  passed,  and  finds  himself 
brought  flrst  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that  close  personal 
communion  with  God  which  elevatee  the  soul,  and  then 
into  that  enlarged  intercourse  with  men  which  is  capa- 
ble of  drawing  out  «U  the  better  feelings  nf  human  na- 
ture. An  unseen  world  was  opened.  God  revived  and 
renewed  lo  him  that  slumbering  pmmiH,over  which  he 
had  brooded  for  threescore  yean  since  he  had  learned  it 
in  childhood  from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with 
him.  Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful 
care  of  an  ever-present  spiritual  Fsther.  Face  to  face 
he  wrestled  with  the  repnsenlative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his  early 
transgressions  hung  about  him,  and  saddened  him  with 
■  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treachery  and  domes- 
tic envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and  filial  disobedience, 
yet  the  increasing  revehoions  of  God  enlightened  the 
aid  age  of  the  patriarch;  and  at  last  the  timid  "sup- 
planter,"  the  man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Jehovah,  diea  the  "  soldier  of  Rod,"  littering 
the  messages  of  (knl  tn  his  remote  posterity.  (See  Nie- 
meyer,CAnmU.ii,B60sq.;  Stanley,  J™**  C*Brf*,i,  68 
»q.)  For  refleclinns  on  various  incidents  in  J»c«h's  life, 
see  Bp.  Hall's  Ctmlemplatioia,  bk.  ill ;  Blunt,  HitL  o/Ja- 
oA  (Lnnd.  1R82,  IBfiO). 

Many  Rabbinical  legends  concerning  .lacob  mar  b^ 
roundJnEisenmeneer'af:H/.Ju(Jrf>/A..andinIhe./i-^sa- 
ImTargom.  (See  al>DOtbo,£er.AaU.p.286;  Hambur- 


ger, Talmud.  WSrUr^  a.  r.).  In  the  Karan  he  it  cAsi 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  other  twu  paDiarchs 
(chap,  ii,  and  elaewhere).    See  HoHAMiicDjuiiaii. 

JACOB  also  occnn  in  certain  poetical  aatd  ecnro- 
lional  phrases,  borrowed  IVom  the  relatjooa  of  the  |ialri- 
arch  lo  the  theocracy  and  state.  "  Cod  of  Jaat,' 
^PC"^^  (Exod.iii,  6t  iv,6i  3  Saiu.  ixiii,  I :  Pk 
in,!;  Isfc'ii,  8);  or  simply  "Jaeof  (Faa.  iiiv,  S, 
where  the  term  "'1^*  appears  to  have  fsUea  onl  of  At 
tent);  alH>  "Bi^'y  5k  of  Jacob,"  apy^  liS.-t  (T^ 
ciuii,  3),  are  titlea  of  Jdtorah  aa  the  national  daty. 
"  Jacob"  ftequeutly  stands  for  his  posterity  or  the  lira- 
elitisb  people;  but  poetically  chiefly,  "Awn  ofJaaA^ 
apX'^  r'a  (Exod.xiT,S;  ba.ii,S,  6;  viii,  IT;  Ants 
iii,18:  ix,8;  Micii,?;  Obad.  17, 18),  "vFRf  o/'Jacoi,' 
ap^  5'^t  (Isa.  riv,  19;  Jer.  luiii,  W),  "«iw  ofJ»- 
cob,"  aps;  ^:a  (l  Kings  xviii,  87;  MaL  iii,  6),  "i™- 
Sregatica  of  jaceb,'  ^pT;  f  knp  (Deut.  xxiiii,  ft 
and  rimply  "  JdcoA,"  apS^  (Numb,  niii,  T,  lO.SI.S; 
xxW,  S,  17, 19i  Deut.  xxxil,  9;  xxxlii,  10;  Psa.  iiv.;. 
II;  xliv,S;  lBa.xxvIi,6.9t  JeT.x,i&;  jLui,ll;  Abb 
vi,  8;  vii,  3;  viii,  T),  all  pat  for  the  boose  <»  bmily  <f 
Jamb;  whence  the  expreBnion  "n  Jacob,'  ^pT^Z  (tien. 
xlix,7:  Lam.ii,8),i.e.amonK  the  Jewish  people.  Vht 
generally  the  name  is  used  for  the  people  a>  an  individ- 
ual, and  with  the  epilhels  appropriate  Ij>  their  patriar- 
chal proBCnitor,  e.g.  "Jamb,  mv  serraiit"  (lsa.xKt,  t; 
xW,  4:  ilviii,  20;  Jer.  xxx,  10;  xlvi.  27,  38),  "Jan* 
thy  (FAlom's) brother^ (Obad.  10).  InUlte  manmrwilk 
the  term  Irrarl,  "Jacob"  is  even  i^ken  of  the  Inf^bB 
q/*  CnAroin,  which  hadamgated  toiladf  the  title  |«i^ 

6:  Tian.x.  II;  nil.  8);  and.  after  the  dettnction  oTths 
the  remaini:^  kingdom  of  Judah  (Nah.  ii,  B ;  Obad.  lb 
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Sm  labam,  Diterimiiiatut  un  nf  "Jaecb"  md  "/*■ 
raef  (Lood.  ISM).     Cump.  Iiuau 

JACOBS  WKU.  (ir^yij  roO  'lami^  on  the  curb 
I  r  which  Chriat  ut  down  duriughi*  inlervkw  with  tbe 
Samariuui  wumut  or  Sychu  (John  iv,  6).  It  was  ■ 
dMp  >priiiK  (ver.  1 1 )  Id  Ihc  vidniCy  of  Shechem,  neu 
the  road  tntra  Jenualem,  pmbibly  n  caU«d  from  hiving 
heen  dug  by  the  ptuiwch  Jtcob  (vet.  8, 38)  wb(n  dwell- 
iag  in  thii  neighborhood  (Gen.  xxxiii,  IS).  It  ia  Mill 
kDDwn  hj  the  same  title,  about  half  a  mile  •outh.-eaat 
of  Nabl^  (Robinnii'i  RatareJut,  iii,  IIS),  at  the  foot 
of  Houni  (icrizim  (Arrieus,  ii,  66:  Schubert,  iii,  136). 
It  ia  bored  through  the  aolid  rock,  and  kept  covered 
with  a  Uooe  by  the  Arabs  (see  Hackett'a  llbulralioni, 
p.  199  aq.).  It  ii  thin  described  by  Porter  in  Humy's 
Hmtdbook  /«r  St/ria,  ii,  040:  "Furmeriy  there  was  a 
square  hole  opening  into  a  carefbljy  built  vaulted  cham- 
ber, about  ten  feet  aqnare,  in  the  Door  of  which  wag  the 
true  mouth  of  the  welL  Now  a  portion  of  ths  vault  haa 
l.illen  and  cotn|)letely  covered  up  the  mouth,  au  that 
nothiiiK  can  be  seen  but  a  ihallow  pit,  half  filled  with 
sionea  and  rabbiih."  Dr.  Wilson  (/.audi  of  lie  BUI/,  ii, 
fii)  carefully  nteaaored  the  well,  and  funnd  it  nine  re« 
in  diameter,  and  leventy-flve  feet  deep.  It  waa  proba- 
Uy  much  deeper  in  aitcient  times,  ■■  there  are  ugns  of 
iMouderable  accumulation  of  atone*  and  rubbish  bekiir 
itj  prennt  bottom ;  and  Maundnll  (Harefa  !4)  saya  that 
in  hia  time  it  was  Chirty-flve  yarda,  or  one  hundred  and 
fire  feet  deep.  It  oontain*  at  times  a  few  feet  of  wa- 
ter, but  at  olhen  it  ia  quite  dry.  Over  the  well  there 
Cormerly  atood  a  Urge  church,  built  in  the  4th  century, 
but  probably  descravod  before  the  time  of  the  Cruaadea, 
aa  SBiruir(p.  45)  and  Phocas  do  not  mention  it. 

merely  a  ahapeleas  mass  of  ruina,  among  which  are 
fiagnienta  of  gray  granite  columtu  atill  retaining  their 
ancient  polish  (UohiDaon'B  Bitiical  AsfearcAsi,  iii,  IBS). 
(For  older  descriptiona,  lee  HanMsveld,  ii,  896  aq.)    See 


2.  Jacob  Cl«'<>A  waa  tlw  name  ortbe  father  of  Jo- 
aepb,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Hary  (Matt  i,  16, 13). 
B.a  ante  40.    See  Hasy. 

Jacob  or  EnESSA  (so  called  after  the  name  of  hia 
leaidence),  one  of  the  most  eelebrated  Syrian  writers 
and  ttuolugisns,  Hnuriahed  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tth 
ceninry.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Indfibi  (in  An- 
tiochX  and  in  eirly  life  entered  the  monastic  order. 
About  tbe  year  661  he  waa  appointed  bishop  of  Edesss; 
but  hb  leal  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  often  led  him 
asmj,  and  he  msde  many  enemies  among  the  clergy, 
and  finally  resigned  the  episcopal  dignity,  retiring 
life  of  aeclusion  in  a  monastery  at  Toledo.  He  now 
gaa  an  extended  study  of  the  Syriac  Veraim  of  the  Old 


IS,  of  which  parts  still  remain  to  xia  (compare 
8ylT«stre  de  9acy,  in  Eichbom's  Biilioa.  d.  bOL  LiOtr. 
viii,  671  aq. ;  .VotioM  M  extraUt  da  M8S.  iv,  648  aq. ; 
Eichhom,  BOL  d.  Mil.  ZA  ii,  S70 ;  the  same,  EaL  »  d. 
A.  r.  U,  S  S60  aq.).  J^  tbe  deceaae  of  his  aucceaaor 
at  Edeaaa  he  waa  invilad  to  reaannne  tbe  duties  of  the 
l>i>lK^Dic,bnt  be  died  whilaoa  his  journey,  June  6,  TDS. 
Jacob  of  Edesaa  waa  a  aealoua  advocate  of  Monophysi- 
lism,  and  be  ia  greatly  revoed  by  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.), 
while  be  ia  highly  eateemed  alao  by  the  Haronitcs.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  oT  the 
Syiiac,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  tnnalated  a  number  of 
(ireek  works  into  Syriae,  a  taak  which  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged that  he  was  honored  with  the  nuname  of  "  in- 
terpreter of  the  hooka"  (in  the  Syriae,  K3n3T  KJ^tifp. 
He  wrote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  O.  T.  and  K, 
T.,  of  which  extracts  are  contained  in  the  works  of 
Ephraem  (comp.  Assemsni,  BMiotk.  Orinl.  i,  476  sq.). 
See  Henotr,  Hrai-KnefUopadif,  vi,  S79  aq. ;  Ilallt  Enty- 
Uop&lir, Sd  sect. xiti,l«i-ie7.    (J.H.W.) 

Jmoob  or  Huroabt,  nmamed  At  Matter, 
natic  and  adventurer,  and  the  chief  of  the  Paatouteaux 
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ra-  Shepherd*,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Hungary,  though  nothing  definite  is  knowrx  aa  to  bis 
irigin.  In  hia  youth  he  Joined  the  Cistercian  onler. 
Hit  ia  said  to  have  afterward*  embraced  lalamism  :  this, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  some  even  reversing  the 
order  of  his  convernon  tiam  one  faith  to  the  other.  He 
waa  also  reprcaented  aa  having  learned  the  occult  arts 
from  the  Moors  of  Spain, and  al»  as  having  been  a  traitor 
toFrance.  Atany  rate, we  find  himatEauer.A.D.lSSl, 
beading  a  popular  tnovemcntin  favor  uf  king  Sl.Loui^ 
then  a  priBOner  at  Caasrea.  The  klug,  apparently  for- 
saken t^  the  nobility  and  clei^,  wsa  the  idol  of  the 
people.  Jacob  travelled  through  the  provinces,  preach- 
ing a  crusade  in  which  none  but  the  poor  and  lowly 
should  take  part,  God  having  forsaken  the  opulent  and 
the  great  on  account  of  their  pride,  and  the  clergy  on 
Ho  claimed  to  have 
letaage  from  the  Vir- 
.' aaya  Mibnsn,  "witb 
lung  beard,  and  pale,  emaciated  face;  he  spoke  Latin, 
French,  and  German  with  tbe  same  fiuent  persuaavc- 
neis;  he  preached  without  authority  of  pope  or  prelate." 
The  eloquence  of  the  Uaater  of  Hungary  stirred  tlie 
lowest  depths  of  society.  Tbe  ahephenla,  the  peasants, 
left  tbetr  tiocks,  their  alalia,  their  Aeids,  Iheir  ploughs; 
in  vain  frieiida,  psreriln,  wives  remonslrated ;  Qiey  took 
no  thought  of  sustenance.  So,  drawing  men  alter  him 
"  as  tbe  loadatone  draws  the  iron,"  he  soon  had  a  large 
number  of  fbllowen,  who  received  the  name  uf  Paatou- 
rela  or  Psstoureaux,  from  the  fact  (hat  the  Bnt  and  the 
most  of  his  foUowera  were  ahepberd*  or  peaaanla.  Both 
the  magistratea  and  queen  Blanche,  thinking  they 
might  become  instrumental  ui  securing  the  liberation 
of  the  king,  encouraged  them  for  a  time.  Soon,  how- 
ever, their  ranks  were  awdled  by  a  number  of  vagrants, 

tion,  attracted  by  tbe  prospect  of  spoiU.  They  had 
started  from  Flanders  in  the  direction  of  I'aria,  and  when 
they  reached  Amiens  they  numbered  SO,000.  These 
recniila  wore  daggers,  awords,  baltle^xea,  and  all  the 
implemoits  of  wsrfaie.  Received  and  entertained  by 
the  citisens  of  Amiens,  they  gained  new  adherents,  and 
their  number  swelled  to  M,000,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  gates  of  Paris  they  were  ■  formidable  band  of  100,000 
aimed  men.  Sismondi  aaysi  "Their  hatred  of  lbs 
priests  was  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  infidels.  They 
had  preachers  who  never  had  been  ordained;  their 
teachings  wem  far  from  orthodox,  and  they  assumed 
the  right  of  setting  sside  eixlaiastical  discipline;  they 
granted  divorcee,  and  permitted  marriage*  which  the 
priests  denounced  as  conliBiy  to  the  canons."  They 
were  espedally  bitter  against  tbe  monastic  todeta,  and 
a  number  of  monk*  were  murdered  by  them.  The  au- 
thorities b^an  to  regret  having  encouraged  them;  yet 
tbey  were  allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  Jacob  went  ao  far 
as  to  officiate  publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  Enslache. 
Several  murders  marked  theiratay  in  the  capitsL  Find- 
ing hi*  farces  considerably  increased,  Jacob  divided 
them  into  several  bands,  under  pretense  of  embarking 
them  at  different  points  (br  the  Holy  Land.  One  of 
thess  bands  went  to  Orleans,  where  they  massacred  all 
the  priests  and  monk*  tbey  could  find  i  and  thence  to 
Bourgea,  where,  the  priests  carefully  keeping  nut  of  the 
way,  they  attacked  the  Jews,  demolishing  their  syna- 
gogues and  plundering  their  bouses.  Effective  meas- 
ures were  at  last  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  these  exceaeea. 
They  wen  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  and  the 
antboriliea  invited  the  people  to  arm  against  and  war 
on  them.  Jacob  was  atill  in  the  capital.  One  day,  by 
on^  of  the  queen,  an  executioner  mingled  with  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  him,  and,  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, cut  off  hia  head  with  a  single  blow  of  tbe  axe.  At 
tbe  same  time,  a  number  nf  knights  chsrged  on  his  fol- 
lowers,  who  wen  dispenwd.  The  other  bands  met  with 
the  same  fate,  and  an  end  was  put  at  the  name  time  to 
the  depndations  and  to  ths  sect.  See  Matthew  Paria, 
Bill.  AigHt;  GuiUaume  de  Nangis,  CilraiL  tn  JS^ioL; 
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MMihew  of  Waani!ata,Huli>naiChrtm.deSl.Dtngil  I 
(HmiDndi,  Jliil.  da  Ftwtfoii,  vii,  47fi  aq. ;  Vuley,  Itkl. 
de  la  Coactrialvm,  uticle  Pastnuieaux ;  Hoefer,  A'uur.> 
J?i^.  Cflurai^i  xKvi,lG7  aq.;  iiilnitnt  Latin  Chi-utian- 
itg,  vi,  57  tq.  I  Semler,  VtrtuiA  t,  Kirdtatgadi.  i,  M5  aq. 

JaOOb  OF  JuTEIIBOCK  (OT  JatolHu  Ctrltrdeiuil,  »W.) 
«M  bom  at  JUurbock  sbout  18^  Whoi  yet  quits 
young  he  entered  the  CiMerciau  oiDDUUry  I)e  Para- 
duo,  situated  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  irent  to  Cracow 
to  iirocure  the  doctorate.  Diatinguubfd  for  Kbokarahip 
■ml  pieiy,  he  aoon  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  hia  fcUovr  monlca,  and  waa  finally  elected  abbot 
oThia  convent.  Some  lime  after  he  removed  to  Prague, 
but,  growing  dtaaatiifled  with  the  many  failings  of  men 
whu  iirufeaaeil  to  have  quitted  the  world  to  aeek  an  alli- 
ance wilb  God,  but  who,  in  tnitb,  had  only  entered  the 
DHHiaalic  order  because  it  waa  the  load  ID  dininction,  he 
advncateil  a  relorm  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  lime  even 
fuatered  the  thought  of  forsaking  the  monaMic  life  altv- 
|[ether.     He  changed  to  the  CaithuHan  order,  removed 

grtatly  beloved  for  hii  auperior  abilities,  and  became 
prior  of  the  moitaatery.  He  died  in  1645.  JacohofJU- 
terbock  may  be  Juatly  regarded  an  associate  of  the  mya- 
ticanfthe  14th  century,and  virtually  aforerunner  of  the 
RefarmatiiHi — one  of  the  Johna  preparing  ihc  way  fur 
Luther.  Chartclerialic  of  his  efforu  for  a  reformatory 
movement  are  his  Strmonrt  nttabilti  ftformabt  de  tern- 
pm-i  ft  de  tanctit : — Libfiii  tret  de  arte  furon^'  Ttfia  (tn 
Jiih.  Weoeli  Opp„  Amat.  1617)  —Liber  de  veritatt  dim. 
da: — Trad,  dc  eount  muUanim pauiomm  (in  Peielii 
BiUiolk.  OKXI.  vii):— De  imdiilgailiii :—l}f  negtigeulta 
PmliUBTuiK  (in  Walch,  .VojBim.  umA  «r,  ii,  Faac  1):~ 
De  trplen  ecdrtia  italUmt  opueculum  (Walch,  Fasc.  2). 
Especially  in  the  last  work  he  dectaiea  that  a  refomi 
of  the  Church  could  only  lie  effected  by  aubjecting  the 
whole  clergy,  from  the  pope  downward,  to  a  thorough 
change.  He  vehemently  oppoaed  the  absolute  power  of 
the  papal  chur,  the  right  of  the  pope  to  control  the 
councils,  and  naturally  enough  denied  the  infaUihility 
of  the  so-called  "  vicar  of  Christ.'  See  Ijlbnann,  Rt- 
formert  brfin  Ike  Sffomalvm,  1, 108,  SU;  Trithemii 
CalaLilliitlr.rvvrum,it  Henog. AaoJ-£vyiUqp. vi, 880, 
881 )  BOiiolheca  Sacra,  i,  434  sq. 

Jkcob  ow  LoMnoN,  ■  Jewish  Rabbi  who  ftourished 
in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  18th  centuiy,  wa 
pointed  by  king  John,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  when  yet  Iriendly  to  the  Jew^  and  uninflui 
by  the  diabdicat  exertions  of  the  Roman  prelate  Ste- 
phen Langton,  aa  chief  RabU  of  England  ("  presbytera- 
tua  omnium  Judcomm  tolius  Angtue").  Jacob  waa  a 
man  of  great  learning,  espedally  conversant  with  Jew- 
iah  tradiiiofl,  and  held  In  high  esteem  by  Jewa  and  Gen- 
lilea.  F.ven  the  king  houlated  not  to  call  him  kit  dear 
friend  ("ililectuB  et  fiimiliaria  n(»ter">  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  his  literary  produc- 
IkiM,  which,  by  ■  man  of  hia  abilities,  mnat  have  been 
valuable,  especially  as  an  index  tu  the  history  of  the 
Jewiin  England  under  king  John.  See  Grdti,  CrsoL  dl 
Jarfp«,vii,l6.    (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  or  Hieb  {Jaeobiu  de  Mimo,  also  called,  on 
account  of  his  small  stature,  Jaoobi&u,  L  e.  Jacob  the 
Short),  one  of  the  nxiat  ptoininent  flgorea  in  the  polem- 
ical oontroveny  inaugurated  by  Huas,  waa  bom  about 
the  second  half  of  the  I4lh  century,  at  MUa,  in  Bohr- 
nia.  Me  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague. 
and  then  became  |ffie*t  at  Trina,  and  idtimately  at 
Prague.  At  the  inaligaiJun  of  Petroa  Dresdeniiis  the 
Waldenman,  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  mode  of  adminiateiinn  the  tti:- 
ramenl,  and,  after  a  careful  stuiiy  of  the  writingii  of 
the  early  CThurch,  became  convbiced  that  the  Knmnn 
Church  had  ih>  right  or  authority  to  deprive  the  laity  of 
the  cup,  and  by  hia  Inngoe  and  by  hia  pen  he  preached 
lelf  siao  deviating  froi 


defended  his  course  by  hia  pen :  ('■•■ 
RepticiOi.  •^vxlTo  Aidrtai  Brodam.  The  appcDbatsoB 
utse  received  frcoi  the  people  aeemed  raib- 
the  Couiudl  of  Conatance,juat  then  in  K*- 
Tj  elTort  was  made  to  refute  Jaoob  of  Hies. 
ss  also  came  forward,  and  decUred  that  the 
eariy  father*  had  been  taught  by  the  diaciples  Ilwt 
Cbriat  desired  both  the  wine  and  the  bread  lo  be  gittn 
the  laity,  and  when  arraigned  aa  a  heretic  befbn  the 
I  of  the  oouDcil,  he  still  condnued  lo  reitemte  his  tot- 
rr  statements  (compare  Hiit.  et  UanoK.  J.  Hut  alfue 
lliertm.  Pragmiie,  Norimb.  171G,  i,  G3  sq.  j  V.  d.  Hardi, 
Magmm  aamemoM  CoMOm^vnw  CimnUiim,  etc.  iv, 
"^1).  Jacob  of  Mies,  thus  enoonraged  by  the  attitude 
if  Huas,  a  classmate  of  hia  at  the  university,  mac 
'igoToualy  than  ever  defended  his  poaitioo,  and  soaght 
further  tn  prove  tlie  accuracy  of  liis  statement*  in  Oewh- 
'ipttira  patnat  atqur  doftt^ 
is  HI  pMe  CiriMtiiBia  emi  m- 
:  d.  Haidt,  iii.  804  sq.}.  Of  (ourM  his 
opponents  could  not  long  continue  in  nlcnce,  and  they 
naturally,  though  awkwardly  enough,  endeavored  to  n- 
fute  him  by  proofs  from  the  Kbl*  uid  the  Chncb  b- 
thsra.  Perhaps  the  meet  able,  L  e.  the  moM  ridimkna 
'Chement  of  the  oppcaicion  dom- 
,  Dous  Epilola  Elmcktka  (m  V.  d. 
Hardt).  There  weie  even  some  wboBttempted  topnrre 
deprivation  of  the  cup  bad  iu  aanctioo  in  the 
Old-Test.  Scriptum '.  Thereupon  the  CDoncil  cmvened 
at  Conatance  (the  13th  aemm,  June  1&,  1415)  again  coo- 
demned  the  coune  of  Jacob  of  Hie*,  although  it  virtu- 
ally admitted  all  that  he  claimed  for  the  laity  (aee  Gioe- 
ler,A'ire*Mf;»c*.Il,ii,227  sq.,in  the4th  edit.).  J*. 
cob  agun  defended  his  course  by  an  Apaiogio  pro  ram' 
tumitme  plebtt,  which  was  replied  to  hy  the  celebrated 
tierson  in  his  Cone.  paU.  amimn  J,  di  Mita  el  Botof- 
nm  gaoad  eomaaiKiamM  laiealu  mi  */ro7iif'  ipreie  unn- 
tilalen  uirriu  diKutiemdi.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent denunciations  of  hia  courae,  he  ctHitiniud  to  hold 
hia  parish,  and  even  took  up  his  pen  in  behalf  of  many 
other  peculiar  doctrins*  of  the  Romaniaia.  Thui  he 
opposed  ths  Waldcosians  on  the  doctrine  of  puritalaiy 

(in  Walch,  Jfonm.  twdii  ari,  i,  fssc  iii,  p.  I  sq.).  He 
also  wrote  Dt  juramenio,  de  antichrvrto,  and  prepared 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Wydiffe.  He  died  t 
Prsgne,  Aug.  9, 1429.  The  result  of  the  contrvrinvoa 
the  cup  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  Iriumph  fiiC  J>- 
cob  of  Mies  and  for  Hubs.  See  Martini,  IHa.  de  J.dt 
JHita,  etc,  primo  Eucliariil,  Ciilicu  pir  ecdei.  Boh,  tin- 
din  {Altdurf.  1763, 4to):  SpitIler,C»nLrf.  A'iMf  (.ML 
AtMtdnufht,  p.  49  sq.;  Schrockh,  A'ircArt^esdL  xxuil, 
33!  sq. :  Herrog,  Rent-  Encyldepddie,  vi.  3M  aq. ;  GiUttt, 
/,i/"e(i/'«UM(l«7l,2vola.8vo).     (J.  H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  NiHiBii>  (often  sumanied  yaDo6  (ir  Creaf), 
the  instructor  of  Ephraem  the  ferian,  and  ■  relative  of 
Gregory  the  illuminator,  nourished  as  bishop  of  Nisibii 
(ZoU)  in  the  fint  half  of  the  4tb  cesitury.  The  Utilr 
that  is  known  of  bim  makes  him  out  to  have  been  a 
man  "  diatingnished  fiir  ascetic  holiness  and  for  mirac- 
ulouB  works,"  clothed,  of  course,  like  many  of  the  early 
character\  in  such  a  mythical  dress  that  the  charan« 
ia  often  placed  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  {comp.  Stan- 
ley, A'luen-HCAare^  p.  193).  In  bi>  early  hfe  he  "  spsM 
many  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  avea,  and  lirrd 
like  a  wild  beast  on  roots  and  leaves,"  clothed  in  a  rmgh 
goat's-hair  cloak ;  and  this  drees  and  mode  of  life  be  ii 
said  to  have  continued  even  aftei  he  became  bishup  </ 
Nisibis.  That  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  cMeao  a( 
his  contemporsricB  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  wsa  s 
memlier  of  the  Council  of  Niciea  (Aas^maui,  BOl.  Or.  i, 
169;  iii,.'i87),  and  by  ths  distinction  which  he  nceired 
at  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  calkd  him  on«  of  the 
three  pillars  of  the  woHd  (comp.  Scbaff,  CI.  Hiebry,  ui 
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M9).  Ha  died  about  SSB.  Ai  a  writar,  Jacob  of  Niii- 
bia  hanUy  gained  diMinetirai;  hu  authonhi 
qoaationed  by  manv.  A  number  of  works  ale  altributed 
to  him,  but  undei  his  lume  are  preserved  only  an  Ar- 
menian tnuulatioii  of  a  letter  to  the  biahopa  of  Seleuda 
And  eiffhLeen  AermoiiA,  of  whkh  a  copy  wbh  prepared  by 
direction  of  Awemani  lor  the  Vatican  (BibL  Or.  i,  6S7 
aqiq  63i).  An  edition,  with  a  Latin  tninalation  and 
twto,  ms  prepared  and  published  by  capKnal  Antooelli 
(1756,  folio;  Venice,  1765;  Const.  ]»H).  See,  be«ide> 
Schmff  and  Stanley.  ?feumann,  Gr$dl.  J.  A  rwn.  Lit.  p. 
18  »q.;  Binyraphie  (,'iiiemtilf,  urx.  Jaapif  de  Niaibe; 
Henog.  Ktal-KtiryUopadir,  vi,  S96.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  SakCo,  a  celebTatad  writer  and  teacher 
of  the  Syrian  Church,  *a>  bom  at  Curtanum, 
Euphtatee,  in  452.  He  wan  made  a  presbyUrt 
and  attained  the  diatioction  of  bishop  in  CI 
w««  honored  by  the  uniame  of  "doctor"  (Svr.  JIfal- 
pdaa),  and  by  that  of  "the  uniTersil"  (Syr.  TMita). 
He  waa  the  author  of  an  innumerable  number  of  worlu. 
Thns  DO  lea  than  TG3  lunnUiea  in  vene  are  attributed 
to  bim  (of  which  Barhebneu*  had  1S2),  berides 
tiofia,  an  anaphora,  a  fotm  of  baptiam,  hrmna,  and'  let- 
lera.  But  evidently  many  works  are  faliely 
to  him,  as  Aiaemaoi  (AOi.  OriaU.  ii,  332)  baa  proved. 
Many  of  hia  wrilingi  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  He 
died  at  Sarag  Nov.  29,  S3I.  The  Jacobite*  and  Maron- 
itea  both  commemorate  him,  and  the  former  hold  him, 
with  many  other  orthodox  teachers,  in  great  leverHtce, 
althoagh  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  in  the  leaat  devi- 
ated from  the  orthodox  course.  He  certainly  reproached 
Kcatoriua.  HL»  expodlions  are  still  used  in  the  Syrian 
churches  at  public  worship,  and  have  abo  been  translated 
into  Arabic.  Several  of  his  hymns  are  contained  in  thi 
Bm!.firilt  Sgr.  and  in  the  Offir:.  Domin.  (Rome,  1787), 
A  poetic  eulogy  which  he  proiwuncei  on  Simeon  the  Sty- 
hte  has  been  tisnslated  into  German  by  Zuigerle  (in  his 
/.cin  and  WirlKH  da  koL,  Simeon  Sti/Ulf,  Innsbr.  1866, 
8vo,  p.  279-298).  See  EtheridRe,  .Syr.  CAnreU.  (Lond. 
18*6,  Iftno),  p.  ZJl  sq.;  Heraog,  Rtat-EiK^kh^adie,  vi 

Jaoob  OF  Vimr  {Jaeobut  da  Virriaa,  or  Jaaobm 
Vilriaau),  so  named  after  his  native  place,  was  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was  a  pres- 
byter at  the  viilago  of  Argeuleuil,  near  Earia,  when, 
attracted  by  the  celebrated  aanctity  of  Haria  of  Og- 
niea,  he  removed  to  her  place  of  residence,  the  diocese 
of  liege.  She  received  him  kindly,  and  influenced  him 
In  tmke  a  position  in  the  diocese.  At  the  request  of  the 
pope  he  b^an  preaching  against  the  Albigenses.  and 
anally  devoted  himself  to  the  interesu  of  the  sacred  tomt 
at  Jemsalem,  travelhng  through  France  to  levy  eontri- 
batiocM.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Acre,  and  at  the  request  of  pope  Honorius  III  went  U 
the  Holy  Land.  He  there  pcrfotmed  a  noble  work, 
among  other  things,  he  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
Saracens  whom  the  Christiana  had  taken,  baptized 
them,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  care  of  pious  Christian 
women.  After  the  retirement  of  the  Christiana  from 
Damietta,  he  migned  in  1226  the  epiHxipal  office,  and 
retomed  to  Ogniea.  In  1229  pope  Gregory  IX  appoint- 
ed him  cMdinal  and  papal  legate  of  France,  BimUni, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at  Kome  May  1,  1240. 
The  writings  of  Jacob  de  Vitry  are  valuable.  He  prof- 
ited greatly  by  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  gathering 
aneh  of  the  material  necesaarv  for  the  preparation  of 
hn  pnndpal  work,  the  HiMaria  Oritmltdii.  generally  en- 
titled Hutary  o/J,naaim,  published  entire  as  "Cura 
Andrea  Hoji  toigensia- (1597]  i  alio  by  MartJ-ne  and  Du- 
rand,r*«ai<r.BOB.,4aeoi)lo™iii,t.iii(Par.l717).  This 
work  ofJacobde  Vitry  is  divided  into  three  paita.  The 
Btst  oontaina  the  history  (this  as  well  as  Lba  othen  are 
aainly  ecclesiastical)  of  Jerusalem  in  brief;  the  aeeond, 
a  short  review  of  the  historv  of  the  West,  paying  pai- 
ttwUr  attention  to  the  history  of  the  diiferenl  Churob 
mien,  and  the  extent  and  valm  of  pilgiimagea;  in  the 
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third  he  ntums  to  the  East,  and,  beginning  with  tha 
Ueneral  Lateran  Council,  closes  with  the  surrendet  of 
Damietta.  This  last  pan  of  the  work  doea  not  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  Jacob,  but,  in  all  probability,  waa 
written  by  some  other  hand,  to  add  to  the  oompleteneaa 
of  the  wotk.  CdUier,  however,  attributes  the  whole 
work  to  Jacob,  and  defends  his  view  by  stating,  in  com- 
mendation of  port  third, "  L'auteur  avait  vu  de  seayeux 
ce  qu'il  raconte"  (in  accordance  with  the  statement  in 
the  preface  of  tha  work,  p.  1048).  This  work  has  bMii 
traoilaled  into  French,  and  Inserted  in  the  Coilcdian  da 
mimoira  rtiat^fl  a  Fkutoin  de  yrraer^  torn.  xxiL  Hia 
letlcn  are  also  of  great  importance  to  the  historian : 
Jaeobi  de  Vilriaco  fpulolu  m!t$a  n  Lolliarvigiam  de 
capiHotK  Damiala  (published  by  Bongarrius  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Gala  Jjri  per  frtmctH),  aid  Jipuden  tpitlefir 
quatuor  ad  Honoriam  III  Papam  (in  Harttne  and  Du- 
rand's  above-named  work,  and  same  volume);  a  life  of 
the  celebrated  St-Hary  of  Ognies;  and  sermona  on  the 
Gospels  and  EioMlea,  of  which  a  portion  was  published 
at  Antwerp  m  1676.  See  Ceillier,  f/uf.  ijb  A  utmra  5a- 
cru,  xiii,  687  sq.;  BiiiialMeta  Biigaa,  i,  612)  Hetzog,  - 
Seal-b'iiesUop&lir,  vi,  898.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jkoob  nE  VoRAaiicE,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  aitd  au- 
thor of  ttie  Lrgmda  aarto,  waa  bom  at  Viraggin,  near 
Genoa,  in  1S80,  He  joined  the  preaching  friars  at  Ue- 
ooain  1244,and  became  provincial  of  the  onler  for  Lom- 
bardy  in  I26T.  For  servicea  rendered  to  the  Church 
and  to  his  order  in  different  circumstancea,  he  waa  Hnal- 
ly  mode  archbishop  of  Genoa  in  1292,  and  died  in  129B. 
His  reputation  rests  exclusively  on  a  compilation  of  le- 
gends which  he  wrote  under  the  tille  o(Leget<da  Smc- 
tonim,  or  I^fgenda  ourea  (also  known  a*  the  Hittoria 
Loagobardicu,  on  account  of  a  short  Lombard  chron- 
icle it  contains,  attached  to  the  life  of  pi^  Pelagius). 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  fanciful  biographiea, 
some  cominted  from  older  works,  others  merely  made  up 
of  the  Iradilions  current  among  the  people  and  in  con- 
vcnto.  Many  of  the  elements  of  these  bic^rophie*  are 
taken  from  apocryphal  tioapels.  Acts  of  the  Apoatka, 
and  martyrologies,  and  are  to  be  found  in  other  anterior 
aitd  contemporary  works,  such  as  the  Poeeional,  the  le- 
gends of  Mary,  etc  Some  of  them  are  inventions  of 
tbe  Middle  Agea,  and  ahow  how  quickly  fablea  become 
mixed  up  with  histori- :  auch  are  the  lives  of  Dominic 
and  of  Francis  of  AaaisL  These  legends  are,  moreover, 
entirely  devoid  of  poetic  beauty,  that  redeeming  feature 
of  many  works  of  this  kind.  'Jacob  was  a  mere  com- 
idchrontclGr,withouttaite  and  without  talent;  a 


lo  befoul 


lates  of  VespaJuan  in  his  life  of  the  apostle  James.  The 
inly  original  port  of  the  work  a  the  preface  or  introduc- 
ion  to  the  life  of  each  aaint,  in  which  Jacob  attempla 

and  these  expLsnationa  consist  in  wonderful  etymologies 
rild  speculations,  such  as  could  be  expected  from 
„norant  monk  unacquainted  with  either  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  The  work  was  soon  eateemedat  its  just  value, 
uperior  of  the  order,  Berengariua  de  L^ndora,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  Compnslella  (f  1830),  commis- 
sioned Bemardus  Guidonis,  alUrwards  bishop  of  Loile\-e 
(t  1331),  lo  write  a  life  of  the  saints  from  authentic 
■*.  Bemardus,  who  waa  a  zealous  historian,  set  lo 
and  produced  a  Speadan  lanetoram  in  four  vol- 
Thl%however,did  not  meet -with  much  success. 
The  Ltgnia  of  Jacob  became  the  Ijgevda  aarta,  and 
gained  in  popularity  not  only  because  it  was  shorter 
than  the  voluminous  compilation  of  Bcma^du^  but  en- 
pedatly  cm  account  of  ita  extnvaf^ant  descriptions  and 
relations  of  miraculotu  occurrences,  which  suited  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Agea  much  better  than  a  plain, 
truthful  narration  of  facto.  Many  translations  of  itwvre 
'-  into  German,  French,  Italian,  Spaniah,  and  Eng- 
jid  after  the  diacnvery  of  priming  many  editiona 
rere  publiahed.  (See  Brunet.  Mamitl  de  tafnalaiT 
de  lara,  iv,  687  sq.  The  lateat  edition  is  bv  Dr.  GtHsae, 
liteaiianoftbe  king  of  Saxony,  Lpa.  IMS,  8to).    Tow 
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ttw  book  U  veiy  unpcntant  u  u  index  to  tba  wpcnti- 
tioua  epiriC  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Amoog  the  other  woriu 
dT  Jacidi  de  Vor»gine  we  msy  menlian  StrvioKa  de  Itm- 
pon  ft  quadragetimala  (Vbo,  1600;  Veuke,  1589,  ! 
Tola.)  i~£«-nwn«  de  dtmnllint />rr  oRimM  (Venice,  15i4, 
feo,  and  1666,  ftJ.) :— amiifraffwwwfc  «« *  jowfif  (Ven- 
ice, 1601,a  T0lB.4to)  i^Stnnima  de  SaiKtii  (Lyon,  UW: 
PuiiK,  1600 ;  Venice,  1 680)  s— J/oHofe  «e<  utrniouM  de 
B.Maria  Virgmt  (Veniw,1497,4loi  Perit,1603;  May- 
race,  1616, 4  to).  The  Ul*«  edition*  of  hi»  collected  Kr- 
mone  appeared  at  Augaburg  (1760,4  vols.  fol.).  All  these 
■ennons  are  mere  sketches ;  those  on  the  ssinta  an  full 
ofr^Ues,andciiibe  cMiuddered  ai  «  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Lrgtmla  aurta;  the  160  aenno™  cm  Msry  treat, 
in  alphabetical  oider,  of  the  virtues,  perfection,  and  mir- 
acles of  the  Virgin.  Lentu,  in  his  6>«r*.  dL  HomliHt 
(Brunswick,  1839,  i,  267),  girea  a  German  translatii 
one  of  them  as  a  spedtnen.  Jacob  also  wrote  in  defense 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  doahtlees  agaitut  the  attuka  of 
Su  Amour,  »  />/nworum  amira  imptismmla  Fraira 
Pradicalortt,  tfilod  mm  vivatit  tecimdun  ritam  apottali- 
am  (Venice,  1604).  An  abridgment  which  be  prepared 
of  the  Summa  virtutum  rt  viiiontm  of  Wm.  PeraUus, . 
his  Dt  optrAui  tt  opvimlii  S.  Augtutim  have  never 
been  piinUd  (QnStif  and  Echaid,  i,  468).  His  chroni- 
cle of  Genoa,  down  to  1397,  has  been  publiifaed  by  Hu- 
imtori,  SerifloTrt  rtrmn  Itatir.  ix,  1  aq.  The  assertion. 
made  br  SuEtas  Senenris  (Bibiiolk.  Sacra,  lib.  ir),  that 
Jacob  mote  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  appean 
to  be  erroneous ;  no  such  work  has  ever  been  found,  ni 
is  it  mentioned  by  contempoiuy  writer*  i  it  is,  mrm 
over,  highly  improbable  thst  the  compiler  of  the  Ltstb- 
da  aana  slwuld  have  considered  it  desirable  or  proAta- 
Ue  tfl  give  the  Oction-loving  people  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular.  See  Uenog,  ibat-EiiqiUi^iddif,  vi, 
899. 
Jacob  bea-Abba-Mari  hes-Simon  (Situoit), 

generally  known  as  Jacob  Anatoli  (Anatouo),  a 
Jewish  philosopher,  waa  bom  in  Provence  in  the  latt«i 
hplfof  the  IZth  cviilur;-.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
i-etebrated  wriicr  Samuel  Ibn-Tibbon,  and,  like  him,  be- 
came an  aident  follower  of  Maimonide*.    In  early  life 

gua^,  anil  Ibis  enaUeil  liim  to  tisnslsle  many  of  the 
philOBoptiical  works  for  the  twnefit  of  his  Jewish  bteth- 
But.  unlike  his  great  '  
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degree  that  be  sf 


ing  to  explain  the  miracles  of  iho  O.-T.  Scriptures 
natural  way.     His  fame  toon  spread  abroad,  and  w 
the  emperor  Fntderick  II,  the  last  of  the  IloheastsuTen, 
looked  about  for  a  InuisUlor  of  Aristotle,  his  ey 
on  Anatoli,  and  he  was  invited  to  Naples,  and  pi 
annuity  (ram  the  emperor's  private  purse  to  perform  the 
arduous  task,  or,  according  to  some,  to  assist  in  the  un- 
deitaking.     He  prepared,  in  conJuiKtiou  with  Michael 
Scntus,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  together 
with  tbecommentaryby  the  Arabian  pbilooopber  Aver- 
roes  (Ibn-Roshii),  into  the  Latin  (comp.  GrStz,  Gtich.  d. 
Judai,  \ii,  105,  note  1 ;  Roger  Bacon,  Op/ra,  li,  HO ;  Re- 
na,  Artrroa  tl  eAratvinif,  f.  163  wj.).     Jacob  Ana- 
tnli  died  about  1S60.     See  Scholastioish  ;  Scotl's 

(MlCHAE1.>     {J.H.W.) 

Jacob  bon-Aaharl  vkn-Jeoiiei.  hrx-Uri  brn* 
EuAKiH  ben-Jkhldaii,  also  called  Baal  Ha~Tunm, 
after  his  celebrated  ritual  work,  was  bom  in  (iermany 
ibout  A.D.  1380.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wag  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fearful  massacres  of  his  Jenish  breth- 
ren, which  began  in  Bavaria  April  20, 1298,  under  [he' 
leadership  of  Rindileisch,  and  soon  spread  aver  France 
and  Aoatria.  and  by  which  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  ■laughlered  in  less  than  six  months.  The  insc- 
cority  of  the  lives  of  Jews  led  him  to  emigrate  in  130S. 
For  more  than  two  yean  he  and  his  family  moved  from 
town  to  town,  until  tbey  foimd  a  rcaling-plsce  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain.  Though  in  very  straitened  pecuniary  rireiim- 
•tanco^  he  began  at  once  literary  labors,  and  as  the  rc- 


•ehsve(I)^C 
^n  V?),  the  basis  of  which  is  Nachmanides's  expo- 
1.  "  lie  excluded  from  it  Nachmanidea's  phil^ 
ico-cabaliatic  jiortions,  inserted  in  their  stead  !«■ 
marks  of  Ksshi,  Joseph  Cars,  Samuel  ben-Heier,  Abra- 
ham ben-Cbija,  R.  Tsm,  Aben-lHua,  Joseph  KinKhi. 
Jehudah  the  Fious,  Kmon  ben-Abrabam,  Meier  of  Bo- 
Ihenburg,  R.  Asher,  the  father,  and  K.  Jehudah,  tb* 
brother  of  the  author,  as  well  as  glosses  of  his  own  al 
:he  begiiming  of  every  Sabbatic  seriion  [see  IlAmTjt- 
XAJi  ],  which  chiefly  consist  of  explanations  of  words  and 
whole  sentences  according  to  the  hcrrooinuical  mk 
:alled  K^*mia'<3(L  e.  reducing  every  letter  of  a  vafd  to 
its  numerical  value,  atui  explaining  it  bj  ■ootlia'  weed 
>f  the  same  quantity  [aee  Htdrabii],  and  wbidi  he 
calls  n^X^B'^l),  daiKtj)  npplmnitt),  and  recoodile  lea- 
for  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Hasorile*  apoa  tbt 
(n^^^Slin  ^n9Q>  This  work  is  of  great  impoo 
I  to  the  ondentanding  of  the  original  deugn  of  the 
Masorali.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  papalaiily  el 
llu  GfnalTical  portiona  of  this  commentary  that  the; 
ere  detached  fimn  the  exegetical  part  and  printed  ia 
separate  form  in  Constantinople  in  IGU,  in  Venice  ia 
1544,  and  have  since  appeared  not  only  in  the  Kabbame 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  (Venice,  1646-48  and  1668),  of  Bbx- 
loif  (Baale,  1617-19),  and  Frankfurter  (ArostenlaBi, 
1734-87),  under  the  title  of  "mTTl  niKltlB  rXp 
D-'^lan  is3,  bnt  also  in  five  editions  of  the  Khle  be- 
en 1695  and  1653,  and  in  no  le»  than  twenty  dilKv- 
editlons  of  the  Pentateuch  between  the  years  IMS 
and  1804 — whereas  the  exegFtical  part  was  not  publiab- 
ed  till  1806  at  Zolkiev,  and  a(>ain  in  1838  at  Hanovef ; 
_(2)  &''1'1S  n^3'1Et,  a  celebrated  religioos  code,  so 
named  because  il  consists  of  four  pans  or  tows,  Tti|>ee> 
lively  denominated  a''^n  mi»,  (Ae  vag  ofi^t;  ITn* 
nst,  Iht  leader  o/bmeMge;  lisn  pS,  Ikr  Horn  ^ 
hflp!  andaCinon  "iVnjlU  brmi'plale  o/jm^ia.'  It 
treats  of  the  ritual,  moral,  matrimonial,  civil,  and  socnl 
observances  of  the  Jews,  and  is,iipim  the  whole,  a  very 
remarkable  work ;  for  a  time  it  even  supplanted  the  J«d 
Ha-Chnoka  of  the  renowned  Uaimonidea,  and  bcoiDe 
the  text-book  of  Jewish  Rabbins  thronghout  tbe  eotne 
known  worid.  It  is  indsfienaahle  to  the  student  «f 
Jewish  antiquities,  and  we  refer  here  oidy  to  the  hcM 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  (Augs- 
burg, 1640:  Hanover,  1610).  He  died  m  1S40.  Sec 
Geiger,  Wii»aiK)uiJ\L  ^rtTvsj  /  T  (Stultg.  1839),  p.  3M 
sq.;  GriftI,Ge»rA.rf../ii*ii,vil,a46Bq.;  ¥\Vr».BMiiMi. 
yBd.ii,l6sq.;  Steinachneider, Cnfii': y.Or. //rfr. is A«- 
linlk.  BotOaatia,  coL  1181  tq.i  Kitto,  Cyriap.  BM.  Lil. 
ii.USsq. 

Jacob  ben-Cbajlm  Bct-IsAAc  Ibh-Aikwia, 

a  celebrated  Jewish  wriicr,  was  bom  st  Tunis  aboM 
14T0.  Dufing  the  peisecuiions  of  the  Jews  in  the  flnc 
half  of  the  16th  century  he  was  obliged  to  flee  hit  na- 
tive country,  and  he  went  to  Italy.  Att&  redding  at 
Rome  and  Florence  he  removed  to  Venice,  and  engaged 
as  corrector  of  the  press  proofs  of  the  celebrated  Doan- 
berg  editicsi  of  the  RablHnic  BiUr.  This  wotk  he  pa- 
formed  with  great  abiliry,  and  he  afterwards  published 
a  second  edition  ofthii  Bible  in  four  volumes  fiJio,  call- 
ed Bombtr^i  Srcimd  BrObimc  BOIt  O'oiice,  1624-SS). 
The  first  was  prepared  under  the  superviBicm  of  Felix 
Pratensis  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  with 
the  Hasorah,  the  Targums,  the  commentaries  ofsercsiJ 
of  the  most  noted  early  Jewish  echoians  and  copious  in- 
troductions, etc.,  by  the  editor  himself.  Janib  bea- 
Chsjim  deserves  e^iecisl  credit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  labored  on  the  Masorah  (q.  v.),  diqilajing  na 
small  amount  of  erudition,  sagacity,  and  patience.  Witk 
the  greatest  of  care  he  sifted  the  inligestible  nuuetial 
which  had  gathered  in  the  1st  snd  3d  ecntunea,  and, 
having  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  he  inserted  it  Vfm 
the  margin  of  bis  edition  of  the  Kabbinic  Bibla,    In  af- 
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tcr  life  ha  embnced  ChruUuiit?.  He  died  ^nat  the 
middle  oT  the  IGlhcentunr.  S^  KiUo,  Joaru.  Sae.  Lit. 
1863,  p.  Ml;  aatCyc&p.  ii,*EBi  Koni,  DiaoH.  torico 
4^  Autari  fftrei,  a.  v. ;  fUnt,  Bibliolh.  J>id.  ii,  17 ; 
EtchboTD,  £m(«(.  m  d.  A..T.^  SH.  See  Habbinical 
BiBuia.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  b«a-BleBXU',  >  Jewidi  gnunnurian, 
Baaiahed  U  Toledo  in  the  Bnt  half  oftbe  IStli  centu- 
ly.  He  diitingiuatied  hiuuelf  by  a  work  eatitled  *^&Q 
0%En  (the  book  dT  mmplnion),  which  inmtigalca  tjie 
naum  or  Che  vovel-poinu  of  Hebrew,  and  also  the  ety- 
DH^agy  of  proper  Hebrew  namea;  it  waa  freely  oied  by 
Kimchi,  as  is  pnved  by  hequent  cilatioiu.  "Jacob  ben- 
Eleaxar  waa  a  aound  grammarian,  laid  down  wme  ex~ 
ceBent  rulea  respecting  the  Hebrew  syntax,  and  mate- 
rially aided  the  devekipment  of  philology  in  Spain  at  a 
time  when  Kblical  exege^  waa  much  neglected  and 
the  atudy  of  the  Tslniud  waa  pmamount"  (Dr.  Gina- 
bvrg,  in  Kitto,  >.  v.)-  He  waa  alao  active  in  the  cor- 
TceUoB  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  Teat.,  and  for  this 
pnrpoM  relied  on  the  cel^ialed  Codex  Hillali  or  He- 
UK,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Hebicw 
eotUeea.  It  was  written,  according  to  nme,  at  Hilla,  a 
town  built  near  the  nuns  of  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
lienoe  the  name  b}-  which  the  WH.  ia  deaignaled ;  oth- 
era,  however,  hold  that  it  was  the  production  of  Rabbi 
HiMca  ben-HilleL  ttbeara  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  according  lo  Sakkuto,  who  in  hia  day 
(circa  1500)  aaw  a  portion  of  the  Codex,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  900  yeara  old,  and  cite*  Kimchi  (Juchauiii,  ed. 
Filipowaki,  Land.  1867,  p.  220)  aauying  in  his  gnrnmai 
on  Nunb,  xv,  4,  that  the  Pentateuch  of  thia  Codex  was 
in  hia  day  extant  at  Toledo.  The  probability  ia  that  a 
greater  portion  uf  it,  if  not  the  wbcile,nas  deatroyeil  at 
Leon,  in  Spun,  where  it  waa  last  deposiud,  during  the 
persecDtiona  of  the  Jewa  and  the  deatruclion  of  all  Jew- 
ish writing*  in  1 197.  Jacob  ben-Eleaiar'a  correction  of 
(he  text  aftheO.-T.  Scripturea  by  the  aid  ofthiscete- 
tealed  Codex  makes  it,  therefore,  doubly  valuahla  for  all 
oitical  atudenta  of  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Bieaenthal 
and  Lebncht's  Radiain  Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  p.  IS,  26 ; 
<iager,  in  Ozar  Ntclmad  II  (Vienna,  ISoT),  p.  159  aq. ; 
<itlu,Gttdi.d.Jiidet,v\,\32;  Kitt«,a.r.    See  Has  u- 


Jaoob  ben-MacJilr  Tibbos.    See  PftoFtAT. 

Jaoob  b«o-Uaiar.    See  Tam. 

Jacob  ban  -  81)«ah«t  Gbrundi,  ■  celebrated 
>uc  the  middle  of  the  tSth 
«  because  of  his  eflbrts  to 
counteract  the  influence  which  some  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  libersl-miniled  Jewish  Kabbina  of  the 
ISth  and  14th  centuries  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  intm- 
dnction  of  a  phikMophical  mode  of  inlerpiEtalion  inau- 
gnraled  by  the  renowned  Haimoniilea.  Uke  many 
odien  of  his  coruerrative  brethren,  he  confronted  the 
liberala  with  harah  terras  and  low  and  i-ulgar  epitheta, 
■nd  thereby  only  strengthened  the  cauae  of  hia  adrer- 
aarica.  Thna  he  called  the  Haimoniilista  "  heretics  and 
tran^^rcsmi  of  the  law,"  and  asserted  that  "  they  seek 
only  the  furtherance  of  the  temporal  good,  of  the  earth- 
ly life,  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  but  deny  all  fu- 
ture rewanla  and  punish menta,"  etc  These  grosa  mis- 
refweaenlationB  are  contained  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
liriKd  in  defence  of  the  cabalistic  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion. See  GrAti,  Gadtiektt  drr  Judtn,  vU,  8S;  Dole 
3,  p.  441-469;  See  CABAUt ;  HAiMoxiDia.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Jacob  Buadtraa.    Sea  JAcoBtTBa. 

JaOOb  Berab,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  bom  A.D.  1474  at 
UviiMria,  near  Toleda,  Spain,  waa  obliged  by  penecu- 
'  "  '  "  -■•--■  ' -n  only  eighteen  years 
Bvel  through  Ejtypt  to  Je- 


ald.     After  many  yea 
>i— Imn,  and  thence  lo  Damascus,  he 
a  Safet  (about  16S4>    ~ 
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JACOB  EMDEK 

great  thirst  fc 


honor,  he  sought  dUHns- 
uon  among  nis  raiesunian  urethren.  Favored  by  tha 
Rabbin*  of  hia  own  imniediale  vidoily,  he  aueoeadad 
in  re-establisbiDg  (1538}  the  Sanhediini  in  the  Holy 
Land,  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended  l4i  serve  aa  the 
starting-point  for  the  re-eststiiighment  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  Unfortunately,  however,  fur  the  Jewish  cause, 
there  waa  higher  authority  at  Jerusalem  than  at  Safet; 

Rabbi,  Levi  ben-Chsliih,  by  appointing  bim  next  in  ao- 
thority,  the  consummalion  of  the  pniject  failed,  lo  the 
great  detriment  of  Judaism  all  over  the  world.  A  con- 
troversy between  the  two  partiee  ensued,  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  Berab  (January.  IHl);  it  completely 
dutroyed  the  hope  of  a  re-establiahmeut  of  ordination 
and  of  a  Jewish  state.  See  Grlitc,  Gttek.  d.  .luim,  ix, 
ch.  ix  and  x ;  Joet,  GtmJtidile  d.  Jadaitkumi,  iii,  128  si). 
SeeJxws.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  Emden  AaHKEXAst  (shntcmd  Jida),  a 
Jewish  Rabtd  of  great  distinction  Bmong  the  Hebrews 
of  tbe  last  centurv.  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1696.  He 
waa  the  son  of  Chacham  Zewi,  another  RaUn  of  the 
celebnied  Zewi  hmily.  Being  banished  fhjm  their 
homes,  hia  father'a  family  aought  a  refuge  But  in  Po- 
land, later  in  Uoravia.  Poasessed  of  ■  coniidetahle 
limune,  Jacob  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  tradition^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  secalar 
studies,  which  he  considered  likely  to  be  derogaltny  to 
his  Qrm  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  Rabbinical  writ- 
inga.  Even  the  position  of  Rabin,  wblrh  was  frequent- 
ly offered  him,  he  bcalaled  to  accept,  lest  it  should  in 
The  least  interfere  with  hi*  sl4idies.  But,  once  perauaded 
to  aseuma  the  sacred  duties  at  Emden,  he  was  thereaf- 
ter always  called  Jacob  Emden,  although  in  the  official 
papers  of  the  Danish  govemnwnt  he  ia  called  Herachel. 
He  soon  returned  to  private  life,  and  became  a  reri- 
dent  at  Allona  (about  1730),  near  Hamburg.  But,  if 
Jacob  did  not  retain  an  olflcial  position  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  certainly  continued  to  work  actively  for  the 
good  of  Israel ;  and  as,  by  his  xeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  he  often  censured,  both  by  pen  and 
tongue,  those  who  departed  from  the  old  and  wonted 
way,  he  Ibus  made  it  posuble  for  his  adveraaiies,  of 
whom,  like  his  father,  he  had  not  a  few,  to  stigmatixe 
him  aa  the  Jewish  "grand  inquiutor,"  etc  If  Jacob 
Emden  ever  deserved  to  be  criticised  for  impnpet  con- 
duct, it  is  for  hia  relation  towards  Rabbi  EibeKhUlz,who 
was  his  competitor  fur  the  rabbiship  of  the  Altona,  Ham- 
burg, and  Wandsbeck  congregaCiona,  which  Jacob  did 
notcare  to  fill,  but  which  he  would  gUdly  have  had  the 
honor  to  decline.  (Compare  Grati,  v,  39"  aq.)  Em- 
den was  eapecially  severe  against  all  the  Cabalists,  and 
many  were  the  hooks  that  he  iiaued  tn  contradict  their 
teachings.  He  even  denied  the  authorship  of  some  of 
the  cabalistic  writings;  thus  be  pronounced  the  book 
Zohat  to  be  a  spurious  production  of  hi*  own  century, 
etc  He  placed  himself  in  a  very  ridiculous  light  by  a 
judgment  which  he  gave  on  Jewish  traditional  law,  upon 
which  the  advice  of  Hoaea  Mendelssohn  had  also  been 
obtained,  and  in  which,  differing  fmm  this  great  man,  he 
■ddreaaed  him  more  Uke  a  teacher  than  a  pupiL  Jacob 
Emden  died  in  ITTG.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
SamnelDubno.  Hiswritings,accnrdin(;lohisawnsLate- 
menl,  cover  no  leas  than  84  different  works.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  hia  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  fiuialica  of  the  last  centurj-,  known  as  the  feUowerr 
ofSabbaiaiZewi  (q.v.).  They  are,  MIS  PJ'X  imp 
•■ax,  taken  from  the  celebrated  polemical  work  by  Ja- 
cob Sasportas,  on  the  sad  fate  of  Sabbalai  Zewi  (Amst 
1737,  41a) :— tiiacn  D,  the  moat  aUy  conducted  po- 
lemic against  Zoharitcs  and  Sabbaliaiis,  consisting  of 
diflbrent brochures (Alton.l76»,4to):—nl!0;?n  n^iPI, 
another  coUeclion  against  S.  Zewi  and  hia  followera  (Al- 
ton*, 1762,  4to) :— VJ^aO  ri"1K  ist  nSSOP,  on  the 
Sabbatians  who  eqwwed  the  Christian  faith  (AIIto% 
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17G7,8n)).  Ofhii  other  worlu,  the  mod  M»  mn,ptr- 
hapi^  n^Sas  n^O,  oa  tbe  Temple  Mrviee,  the  aacrittee, 
eU.  (Altom,  174^69, 8vo;  extract  by  a  Deutech,  Preeb. 
1836,  8vo) :— 0^1$  ^O?,  flrat  put  of  ■  gaU  work 
on  the  Jewiah  ritual  (Allona,  1746,  8vo,  and  often)  !— 
niaK  yS.lhcMiahiuc  tract  vliorA.withanDmentariea 
by  Edebraled  Jewiab  Mvans,  etc  (Ainal.  1761, 4lo)  i  ete. 
aetGttiti,6tK!A.d.JaJBi,x  ([ndei);  jM.Gadi.d.Ja- 
AtUAaiiu,  iii,  194, 3SZ,  306 ;  FUtM,  BibUalk.  JwL  i,  HI  aq. 
(conuini  a  liM  of  all  hi*  writing*) ;  Sam.  Dubno,  batt 
T'n'^  (BaL  17TG,8vd);  F1lret,7aR>t  £iwIhi  in  Ihe  Lit. 
d.dr.,  1846,  c.  4ie.  See  LuzAn«;  Jkws  (Hodbbn). 
(J.H.W.) 

Jacob,  HAlir7,  an  EngKah  KDneonfomiUt,  waa  bom 
in  th«  eounty  of  Kent  in  the  leeonil  half  of  tlie  16th 
eentuir.  He  was  edacaled  at  St.  Uaiy'a  Hall,  Oxford. 
Ho  had  »ecured  the  living  of  Cheriton,  a  pUoo  in  hii  na- 
tive county,  but  appearing  Itefore  the  public  in  print  as 
an  adTDcale  of  ■  rcfonii  of  the  Engliib  Church  ("  Rea- 
■0119  proving  the  Neceasity  of  Reforming  our  Churchn 
inEnglaiul,''Lond.l604),he  was  deprived  of  hi*  parish, 
■nd  even  obliged  to  flee  the  countiy.  Aflei  noiding 
•onie  time  in  Holland  he  retuined  to  England,  and 
banded  the  flnt  Independent  (CongrtgacionLl)  church 
in  that  country.  See  IiinKPENDKNTa.  In  1634  he  em- 
igrated to  Virginia,  and  here  he  died  soon  after  hi*  ar- 
rival. Henry  Jacob  naa  an  exlmiive  wrilei,  but  his 
writing!  ate  ahnoat  wicboat  exception  at  ■  polemical 
nature,  and  at  preaent  very  acaicc  The  most  impoi- 
tant  are,  a  reply  (o  Tushop  Klaon'a  Strmoru  on  Redemp' 
tioa  (preached  in  1697,  pubL  l&SS,  Svo),  entitled  Ttw- 
li4toiitJieSiiftniigtiMiyielerji^CiTiMiLea±ltm, 
Svo),  and  Dffiaa  of  the  same  <160«,  4ta).  See  Stiype, 
Ltfto/Wkilgift:  AlliboDe,i>K4.«/'^afA.i,»48;  Hook, 
£)ic{a.SH^vi,a78. 

Jaoob,  Btephsn,  a  HeihodiM  Episcopal  minister, 
wasbomat  Argyle,N.Y.,Feb.S8,1789;  w*« converted 
in  FebLlSlO;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  June,  I8IS;  was 
■upeiannnated  in  1818;  and  died  April  34, 1^19.  He 
was  a  aealous,  acceptable,  and  useful  preacher,  and  de- 
votedly piona.— iftMifei  of  Cmftmat,  i,  SS7. 

Jacob!,  FRTRDRicir  IlKlKniCR,  one  of  Gfrmany'B 
most  eminent  philoK^hECS,  waa  bora  at  Dtlsaeldorf  Jan- 
uary35,174S.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,and, 
anxious  to  be  assisled  by  his  son,  he  designed  him  for 
the  mercantile  profeanon.  When  only  sixteen  years 
old,  Jacobi  was  sent  lo  Frankfort  on  the  Main  to  learn 
the  buwnes*.  But  he  daily  evinced  fondness  for  a  lit- 
erary profession,  and  a  abort  time  after,  having  removed 
lo  Geneva,  he  was  further  incited  lo  study  by  anod- 
•tion  witb  learned  men,  among  whom  waa  the  great 
matbematidan  Le  Sage.  The  death  of  his  father  obliged 
him  lo  rctura  to  Dllsseldorf,  to  look  after  the  business 
interests  of  the  famUy.  He,  however,  at  the  Ban 
time,  continued  his  studies,  which  were  now  becomii 
multifarious,  not  to  aay  contradictory,  and,  according 
one  of  his  biognpheis, "  presented  the  strange  appeal^ 
ancc  of  a  philosophical  composite,  including  in  bis  sin- 
gle personality  the  quadruple  variety  of  an  enlighlcned 
18lh  century  man,  a  mystic,  an  atheist,  and  a  theist.' 
Appointed  n  member  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  mud 
more  leisure  aflbrded  him  ihan  vhile  at  Ihe  head  of  his 
father's  butineee,  and  he  now  not  only  gave  himself  up 
to  study,  hut  also  lo  aulhonhip,  lo  which  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  his  Uteraiy  associates,  among  whom  fig 
ured  some  of  Germany's  most  noted  names.  His  firsi 
productions  were  a  collection  of  leltera  by  an  imafrinaij 
person  named  Allwill,  and  a  romance  called  "  Woldcmar' 
(1777,  and  often),  which,  like  some  of  the  productions  ol 
his  friend  and  present  aseociBte  Gothe,  incorporated  Ihe 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  writer.  Brought  n 
prominendy  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  he 
honored  with  a  financial  pcaition  in  the  state's  serv 
ami  he  removed  lo  Munich.  But  lus  unbeulating 
poaures  of  the  imprudence  and  injutjoua  Undency  of  the 


and  he  retired  tc 

igathcndafaool 

oelebraled  gueata  Ihm  ill  i)ttaita«  nf  the  cBltira- 

'  l,"  and  it  wa*  only  natural  that  he  ahoald  aov 

bis  literary  productiona.    Among  other  Huf- 

osy  with  Mendelssohn  (in  Biiift  lAet  d.  I^n  d.  Spi- 
■OKI  [RresL  1780,  and  often])  on  the  dociiines  that  1^ 
been  advocated  1^  the  pantheiit  ^ilnou,  wboae  philos- 
ophy had  at  this  tinM  been  alnioat  lorgaUcn.  Tbia 
he  further  and  moat  ably  proaacDted  in  WiJtr  MoMr- 
iokiuBaciMldisaagin(Lta.nm):  (conp.  Kaluua,  JTuC 
of  German  PnHtHomitwt,  p.  166  *q.>  It  was  tU*  an- 
troveny  with  Hendelaaohn,  which  had  originated  with 
the  discovery  by  Jacohi  that  the  friend  of  the  fonaer. 
Leesing,  the  suihor  of  Nathan,  waa  a  Spinet,  which 
Heudelisahn  was  determined  to  refula,  but  which  acla- 
ally  laid  even  the  latler  open  U>  tbe  cba^e  of  advoca- 
ting pantheistical  doctrines,  that  first  hnngbt  dcwiy  to 
light  the  philoei^hical  opinioaa  of  Jscobi,  and  stamped 
hun  as  the  "philosopher  of  failh."  The  punta  of  J>- 
eobi'a  poution  are  thus  stated  by  Schwegkr  (HiMotj  ^ 
PAilimipkf,  tnuuL  by  Seelye,  p.  873) ;  ■■  (I.)  Spiooaaa 
'  '  "  and  athrismi  (3.)  Every  path  orphiloaopfak 
lion  leads  to  fatalism  and  "*>*■—■ ;  (8.)  In  or- 
der that  we  may  not  fall  into  these,  we  must  aet  a  limit 
to  demonatrating,  and  recognise  futh  a*  the  el^i^  of 
all  ffletapbyncal  knowledge"  Principle*  like  tfacee,  ad- 
vocated at  a  time  when  atbeiam  was  enthroned  all  ovtr 
Gennany  and  France,  nslunlly  enough  aroosed  i 
opposition  in  the  philosophical  workL  "  It  was  i 
upon  him  that  be  was  an  enemy  of 
of  blind  futh,  a  despiser  of  science  ai 
fanatic  and  a  papist."  To  cantiovert 
determined  to  develop  his  principle  of  failh  er 
ate  knowledge ;  bt  pab\i>hed  JJarid Hume  Utr  d.Glat- 
btn,ader/dtalumiuii.Rnilunmi(Bira.l7g7,%rvy.  Thb 
brought  down  upon  him  tbe  followera  of  Kant,  and 
shortly  after  he  also  estranged  the  admireia  of  fkhle  by 
his  SmdKhrriben  m  f'idUe  (1799).  His  cootiovenial 
oi^nents,  however,  never  failed  to  acknowlolge  Ihe 
great  abilities  of  Jacobi,  and  tbe  sincerity  of  bis  dtarac- 
ler  and  <^niotia.  When  the  troubles  aiiiing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  extended  to  Germany,  Jacobi  retind 
to  Holslein,  whence  be  removed  succcsaively  to  Wands- 
beck  and  Hamburg:  from  the  latler  he  was  ealkd,  in 
1804,  lo  Uunich,to  ssaist  in  the  Ibrmalion  of  the  new 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  wai^in  180T,appaDi- 
ed  preudent.  In  1811  he  further  involved  hinaiirin  s 
controversy  with  another  philoaopblcal  school,  that  of 
Schelling,  by  Ihe  publication  of  a  work  I'lm  d.piltlidtir 
Diiigftiu.iJ,rtrOffiMbannisiUa.iBn\  Tht*  time  tia 
dispute  was  waged  rather  bitterly;  but,  notwilhstamJing 
the  unfavorable  estimste  which  Schelling  drew,  m  bis 
reply,  of  the  Utenry  and  philosophical  merits  of  Jscsla. 
the  latter  contuiued  to  maintain  a  high  rank  aaaeg 
nncere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth:  and  erea  If 
it  must  tie  confessed  that  Jacobi  was  exdosivtlT  oc- 
cupied with  detached  cpeculalions,  and  that  be  tilhcr 
prepared  than  established  a  system  of  philoaopby.  ret 
it  remains  undisputed  that  the  profbondueiB  sod  trig- 
inality  of  his  views  have  furnished  materiala  of  wbitb 
mora  syslematic  minds  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  thtto- 
selves  for  the  construction  of  their  own  Ibcotic*.  Ja- 
cobi died  at  Munich  Match  10, 1819.  Betides  the  phil- 
osc^hical  productions  alivady  mentioned,  be  wrote  L'rifr 
d.  Unlmthnien  d.  Krilieumu  d.  IVmnt/l  a.  VtnUti' 
miHn^n  (Bn»Lia03,evo).  All  his  works  wen  pob- 
lished  collectively  at  Leipiig  in  18IJ.  ■•  Jacobi  sioed  Co 
the  philosophy  of  his  day,  as  it  bad  flowed  down  frota 
Kant  to  Schelling,  in  a  very  peculiar  lelaliDti.  H*  «*> 
incited  by  each  of  these  systems :  he  leanted  tnaa  eack. 
and  on  each  of  ihem  he  exercised  bis  strength.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  by  either  of  them ;  yet  be  was  BsM 
strongly  refwUed  by  pantbeiaD.  whether  the  eolitr  pan- 
tbdam  of  Spinow,  whom  b*  higbly  »**«mil  as  a  laaM 


sr  tia  btUr  fonn  tn  a-h*iiing'«  lutunl  pbUemphr.  >  •  ■  I 
Jaiwtii  did  KKdnpue  nuaii;  he  ruber  pleaded  for  it; 
but  reuon  wag  not  to  him  a  faculty  for  ihe  creaciun,  db- 
eoToy,  or  piwlactiun  of  truth  from  iUelf.  By  reuon 
be  Duaut,  according  In  the  derivation  of  the  word,  that 
which  puiHTee,  the  iamogt  and  original  (enie.  He  did 
not  rcKard  reaaoD  and  faith  aalwingincntifliclwith  each 
<MhcT,  bat  a>  one.  Faith  inwardly  auppliea  what  knowl- 
•dgi  cannot  gain.  Here  Jacotai  united  with  Kant  in 
Mcknowladging  the  iniuffidency  of  our  luiowledge  to 
produce  a  demouttmiou  of  God  and  diviae  thinga.  .  ,  . 
Bw  the  vacant  )dace  which  Kant  had  therefore  left  in 
bn  syitcm  for  divine  thing*  .  .  .  Jacobi  tilled  op  by  the 
iloctrine  of  faith"  (Hunt'a  Hagenbach,  CA. /fiif.  1S(A  cBid 
\9U  Catl.  ii,  238  aq.).  The  whole  pbila»|iby  of  Jacob) 
ia  perhapa  beat  elated  tboa :  "  All  d^oanstrative  Byntemg 
■Dtut  nweaaarily  lead  to  ralaliim,  which,  however,  ii  ir- 

hia  rational  nature.  The  general  ayxein  of  nature,  in- 
deed, aad  man  liimaetf,  to  far  aa  he  ii  a  pan  of  that  aya- 
tens,  ia  pun  mechaniam ;  but  in  man  there  ia  unques- 
tionably an  energy  which  transcendi  ami  ia  auperior  tn 
aenae,  or  that  faculty  which  is  bound  up  with  uid  regu- 
lated by  the  lawa  of  nature.  ThU  higher  enfrgy  is  lib- 
erty or  reaaoD,  anil  conaequenlly  aenae  and  reaaon  re- 
veal to  man  two  dialinct  apherea  of  his  aolivity— the 
aensible  or  visible  woiid,  and  the  inviaible  or  inlelli- 
gil>le.  The  exiatence  of  these  worldi  no  more  admits 
of  demonstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reaaon 
themaelves.  Now  aenae  and  reason  are  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  principles  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and 
aa  auch  legitimiie  them,  while  they  thenuelvia  do  not 
■ecave  their  legilimizalion  from  aught  ebe;  and  the 
exiatence  of  sense  and  reaaon  necessarily  impUea  the  ex- 
ialeoce  of  aenwble  and  inlvlligible  objects  about  which 
theyareconvenanl.  But  this  exiatingayetem  of  things 
cannot  have  originally  proceeded  either  from  nature  or 
trom  man's  intellect  or  reason,  tbi  both  nature  and  Ihe 
human  mind  are  finite  and  condicionate,  and  there  must 
be  Bomelhing  infinite  and  uncouditionatc,  superior  to 
■nd  independent  both  of  nature  and  man,  to  be  the 
aource  and  princi|^  of  aU  things.  This  being  ia  God. 
Now  aa  msn'a  liberty  canrista  in  hia  personality  ur  ab- 
aoluto  individuality,  for  thli  conatituCes  hia  proper  ea- 
aence,  while  the  mechaniam  of  nature  is  hereby  distin- 
guished from  nun,  that  none  of  iti  memben  are  indi- 
V)dual«f  character,  therefore  that  which  is  auperiot  bath 
to  nature  and  to  man  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely 
individual;  God  cansequenLly  is  one  only,  and  strictly 
peraonal.  Moreover,  as  the  ground  of  all  subsistence, 
be  cannot  be  without  subeistcnce;  and  as  the  principle 
of  reason,  he  cannot  be  irratianaL  Of  the  existence  of 
this  divine  intelligence,  however,  all  diced  proof  ia  ai 
impoaaibleaaademonstraCionafexlslencesimply.  Gen- 
o^y,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  known  except  upon  testi- 
mony, and  whatever  rests  on  testimony  is  not  certainty, 
but/uidi,  and  aucb  a  faith  or  belief,  when  its  object  is  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  supreme  being,  Is  religion."  It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  Jacobi  msy  appropriately  be  look- 
he  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  Christian  philosopher ; 
lor,  although  he  believed  in  a  revelalioii  of  Had,  he  was 
"  far  from  taking  sides  with  the  believers  of  revelation, 
in  the  eccleuaatical  sense  of  the  word."  If  it  ia  proper 
to  elan  Ihe  influence  of  Jacolu'a  philosophy  with  that 
of  Plcbte  and  Schelling,  as  Farrar  {Cnlieat  Hutory  of 
Free  T^oagkl,  p.  238)  doe^  it  ia  well  at  least  to  concede 
that  these  philosophical  systems  all  together  certainly 
"roreiod  one  clane  of  iniluencea,  which  were  operating 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century-,  and  were  lend- 
ing to  redeem  alike  German  literature  and  Ibeolngy.' 
"Their  flnt  effect  was  to  produce  examination  of  the 
prinuuy  principles  of  belief,  and  to  excite  inquiry ;  and. 
though  at  tint  only  re-enforcing  the  idea  (rf*  morality, 
they  ultimately  drew  men  out  of  tbemselres  into  aspira- 
botia  sflei  tlie  inflnile  spirit,  and  deTek)ped  the  sense  of 
e,of  hBmilily,of  r      ""  '  '     ' 
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They  pndoeed,  indeed,  evil  elects  in 

ideology,  but  the  results  were  pariial,  the  good  was  gen- 

eraL    The  problem,  What  is  truth '/  wai  through  thdi 

ta  it  cltciied  from  the  one  scbool,  It  is  that  which  1  cm 
know;  from  the  other,  It  ia  that  which  1  can  intuitire- 
ly  fbel,  threw  men  upon  those  unalterable  and  infallible 

evarisating  landmarks  of  [nith,  tbe  study  of  which  lifts 

men  ultimately  out  of  error."    One  of  the  most  eele- 

Ivated  advocates  of  these  views  of  Jacobi  we  find  in 

Schteieimscher  (compare  HagenbM;h,  ii,  aSS  sq.,  889), 

though,  of  coarse,  the  furmer  only  prepared  tbe  way  fbr 

the  latter ;  and.  indeed,  this  "  fsith  philosophy,"  "  with 

Bume  slight  modifications  in  each  case,  cooseqiMnt  upon 

their  philosophical  system,"  is  the  themy  not  onif  of 

Jacobi  and  of  Schleiennaeher,  but  alao  of  Nitach,  Han- 

ael  (sulhor  of  "  Limits  of  Religioos  Thoaght"),  and 

prubsbly,  also,  of  the  Scotch  philoaophet  Hamiltoik 

(compare  Cocker,  CArutunitjr  and  GrtA  PkUotoplig, 

p.  TO  sq.).     See  Kerbst,  Bioffrapliit  in  tbe  BibliMhtk 

Mn>tficr(<r/)M(er(Leipi.lSBO),  i;  Max  JacoU,  fir>^< 

■kI  anfotM  GsAe  ■.  Fr.  H.  JaaAi  (Leipx.  1846)*; 

-uiuB,  CndddUe  d.  poef.  A'til.  LU.  4.  Deaiidtat  (Sd 

),  iv,  ifA  aq.;  ChalybMia,  BiM.  Bfeail  FUL  p.  60 

Ersch  u.  Uruber,  AUgtm.  EmyUop,!  FtiglM  Cf 

,  which  tbe  difleicnt  cam- 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  who  hold 
to  the  Honophysite  doctrine,  have  been  known  since 
their  union,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cenluiy.  See 
EiTTyciiiAiiiBM;  MoMOPHYBiTis.  llie  meet  pnnninent 
party  in  sccomplLahing  the  union  of  these  Honopby* 
■itea,  who,  near  lbs  middle  of  the  6th  century,  wei« 
very  weak,  and  threatened  wiUi  exieimination,  was  J*- 
coh  (or  James)  AUiardai,  or  Baradsms  (or  Zaniahu),  a 
teaknia  disciple  of  Severus,  a  monk  and  preabyter  of  the 
oonvent  of  Phaailla,  near  Nisibis.  and  it  is  after  this  Ja- 
cob that  the  united  Monopbyntea  voe  named  after 
their  union,  and  not,  ae  some  have  supposed,  alter 
James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  or  Jacob  the  patriarch,  or 
after  Dioacorus,  who  was  called  Jacob  before  hia  ordina- 
tion. It  is  Inie,  however,  that  these  communitiea  aie 
sometime*  designated  aa  the  Severiana,  Dioseorians,  Eu- 
tychians,  and  even  aa  the  Theododans  (for  the  Egyptian 
Monophysilea,  see  CoPTS;  (or  the  Armenian,  see  Ar- 
ias Ciiubch).  The  surnames  of  Jacob  who  united  the 
Monophysites,  however,  have  no  bearing  on  hia  relatioa 
U>  the  sects,  but  are  strictly  peisonaL  Thus  the  coarse- 
nem  of  the  dress  in  which  he  (ravelled  through  the  East 
for  the  benefit  of  his  party  (saya  D'Herbelot,  BMietkiqu* 
OriaUalf,  p.  436)  gained  him  the  name  of  Baradai  (I «. 
a  coarse  hotse-i'iiBAer  ;  compare  Assemaiu,  ii,  66,  4  L4 ; 
Makrizi,  GtuAidM  drr  Kapln,  edited  by  WUalanfekl; 
Eutychius,  AiBiah;  ed.  Fooocke,  ii,  144,  147).  Jacob 
was  made  bishop  of  Edeaaa  in  Ml,  and  then,  says  Dr. 
Schaff  ICh.  IliMory,  iii,  TTo),  ■■  this  remaikable  man  de- 
voted himself  for  seven  and  thirty  years  with  unwea- 
ried Hsl  la  the  intereala  of  the  persecuted  Hooophy- 
sile&  'Ughi  footed  as  Asahel'  (2  Sam.  ii,  IB),  and  in 
the  garb  of  a  beggar,  be  journeyed  hither  and  thither 
amid  the  greateat  dangers  and  privationa;  revived  the 
patriarchate  of  AnCioch ;  ordained  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  organiied  churches;  healed  divisions;  and 
thus  saved  Ihe  Honophyaile  body  from  impending  ex- 
tinction."   He  died  in  fiT& 

The  Jacnbitea  have  always  protested  against  being 
(idenid  foUowcis  of  Eutyches;  but,  while  they  pro- 
fess to  anathematise  that  heresisrch,  they  merely  re- 

distinguishing  error  of  the  absorption  of  the  humanity 
of  out  Saviour  in  his  divine  nature.  They  think  tiat 
in  the 


In  other  words,  they  hi 
not  posacaa  two  natures, 

tratiiig  that  dogma  ill  ll 
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bat  Uu  wbole  ii  only  glui,  no  longer  Hud :  tbiu  the 
dirine  natura  of  Chrisl  hu  absorbed  the  haman,  w  that 
tba  two  have  become  ooe.' "  A  middle  way  between 
Eatychianim  and  onhodoxy  wa*  chosen  by  Xenayaa 

■  the  exUtence  in  Christ  of  one  nature,  componed  of  the 
divinity  and  humanily,  but  without 


Hel 


leof 


the  Trinity,  united  bimwlf  with  a  human  body  and  a 
nUionai  Mnil  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Hia  body  had 
no  being  before  tliia  union.  In  thii  ha  wai  bom,  in  it 
be  waa  nouiiahed,  id  it  he  auDered  and  died.  Vet  the 
divine  natote  of  the  Son  did  not  autlti  or  die.  Kot  was 
hia  human  nature,  or  his.agency,  cf  deatb,  merely  vit~ 
tonary,  aa  the  FbancaNnists  tanght,but  jutualand  real 
Moreover,  the  dirine  nature  was  not  changed  oi  Irana- 
routed  iMo  the  Aumon,  or  commixed  or  confused  there^ 
with ;  neither  was  the  human  nature  converted  into  tbe 
divine,  nor  commixed  oi  confused  with  it;  but  an  ad- 
unation  of  the  two  naf  uree  took  place,  of  a  mode  equiv- 
alent to  that  which,  by  the  union  of  body  and  soul, 
roalia  a  human  being;  for  i>  tbe  soul  and  body  are 
united  In  one  human  nature,  so,  from  the  union  of  the 
Uodhead  and  manhood  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  there 
hie  arisen  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  not  rimple,  but  n 
plexj  'one  double  nature.'"  Here  u  evidently  mi 
t«ined  a  distinction  from  the  Eutychians  that  the  Aceb 
ct  Christ  taken  from  the  Virgin  was  actual  and  teal, 
and  united  with  the  divine  in  Christ,  "without  confu- 
lion,  change,  or  division;"  and  from  tbe  onhodox,  in 
holding  that,  after  the  union,  the  two  natures  united 
in  one,  losing  their  dialjnetivenesa.  This  view  of  Xe- 
■Uyas,  says  Etberidge  (Sgrian  Charvliri,  p.  U3).  seemi 
to  lie  at  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Jsci^ites ;  but,  a) 
tbe  laity  ia  very  nwderately  educated,  this  nmaili  ap- 
plies only  to  the  ckrgy.  As  an  indication  that  they 
liave  only  an  imperfect  idea  on  this  point,  Etberidge 
dtes  their  usage  of  "  making  the  sign  of  the 
only  the  middle  flnger  of  their  hand,  holding  the  otbeni 
BO  as  (o  render  them  invidble,"  evincing  thereby  that 
tbe  whole  subject  is  lo  them  an  unsolved  mystery. 

Ijke  the  <ireek  Chunh,  the  Jacobilea,  as  a  rule,  deny 
the  proeewtw  o/lie  Hoig  Ghmt  from  the  Son,  holding, 
however,  to  tbe  orthodox  doctrine  of  tbe  penonality 
and  deity. 

SacnBBeiUi. — It  is  generally  bdieved  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, irilh  the  Roman  Catholic^  bold  to  the  septenary 
number  on  the  sacramcnt^  but  Etberidge  says  (p.  144) 
that  "this  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified 
bave  no  distinct  service  of  conflrmalion,  nor  do  they 
me  extreme  unction,  unless  it  be  sometimes  imf 
t  of  tbe  priestbood.     Auricular  confe 


too,u 


And  in  the  Eu- 


charist, while  tbey  profess  to  recognise  tbe  real  presence, 
it  must  not  be  understood  in  the  PainCe  sense  of  iran- 
lubstantiation,  but  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  which 
accompanies,  in  an  undHcril>ed  manner,  the  elements 
of  the  bread  and  wine:  a  spcdcs  of  eonsubstantialion, 
lllustraled  by  Bar  Salib  (Li  Matt,  xxviii,  Codd.  Sgr. 
Omen/,  V'alk.  16,  foL  29)  under  the  idea  of  in>n  in 
union  with  fire,  and  receiviug  from  it  the  properties  of 
light  and  heat,  while  its  own  nature  remains  unaltered'' 
(eomp.  Bar-Hebrvus,  ileaorath  KudiAi,  or  the  "  Lamp 
of  the  Saints,"  fundam.  vi,  sect.  2).  At  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  tbey  adminitter  newly-made  unleav- 
ened bread  (RwUger,  however,  in  Hcrxog,  A«if-£ncy- 
Hopadif,  vi,  400,  asserts  that  they  use  trartntd  bread), 
commixed  with  salt  and  oil.  and  of  both  hinds,  but  gen- 
erally dipping,  like  the  Xeslorians,  the  cake  into  the 
wine.  The  sacrament  of  luptism  they  are  aaid,  but 
veiy  improbably,  to  have  performed  by 
the  subject  (of  course  infanta),  with  a  bu 
Hgure  of  the  cross,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  generally 
the  arm,  sometimci  even  the  face. 

The  doctrine  of /mr^/or^  they  wholly  ignore,  though 
It  in  true  they  foUuw  tbe  Syrian  custom  in  praying  for 
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DtteaU. — Their  origin  they  att«npt  to  tiaoe  tiiteaOy 
^m  the  first  Hetnw  Christiana.  Dr.  Wolff  {Jiwnu^ 
,  says, "  They  call  themselves  the  Auy  /mut  (the 
children  of  Israel),  whose  ancestors  were  aaverud  by 
apostle  James;"  and  continues,  that  "there  coiuhK 
;he  least  doubt  that  their  claim  lo  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  old  is  just.  Their 
phyaic^uomy,  mode  of  wonhip,  their  aUachment  to  the 
Moeaic  law,  their  liturgv,  their  tradition,  so  similar  te 
the  Jewish,  the  lechnioil  terms  in  their  theok^y,  all 
I  that  they  are  real  descendanta  of  Abfshaic* 
They  certainly  fallowed  the  Jews  at  one  time  in  sub- 
jecting their  male  members  to  circunKddon  (oomp.  Sa- 
lignioc,  /fuKToacy,  viii,  c  i).  One  thing  is  peci^aily 
characteristic  of  the  Jacobites — they  practise  the  adota- 
(ion  of  the  saints,  and  particularly  worship  the  mother 
of  Christ.  As  teachers  and  Bunts,  they  revetc  some  of 
the  most  protninent  scton  in  the  Church  History  of  Ibe 
early  centuries,  particularly  Jacob  of  Sai4g,  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  Dioscorus,  Severus,  P.  FuHo,  and  Jacob  Bari- 
dieus ;  but  Eutychea  they  ignore.  {Compare  Aseemaoi, 
BiiL  Orial.  ii,  diss,  de  Mtnophys.  }  8  and  tO;  Beiiau- 
dol,£ru«./^i/n'arcA.  .4In-.p.lSBsq,;  id.  Airvry.  ii,  iai> 

The  Jacobites  also  impose  upon  themsclve*  exceniTe 
failt!  "five  annual  lenta,  during  wbtcb  both  tbe  cler- 
gy and  the  laity  abstain  not  only  from  fiesb  or  rgp^ 
but  even  from  tbe  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  Bsb"  (<iib- 
bon,  Ikdiiie  ood  Fall  of  lie  Roman  Kmpirt,  ir,  Ul ; 
comp.  Lj  Croze,  Ckrulianitmf.  dt  FEIkiopif,  p.  S63). 

Their  cfcrjy  are  constituted  on  the  model  of  a  perfect 
hierarchy.  "  Extremely  tenacious  of  their  eccleriis- 
tical  Blatns  in  this  particular,  they  glory  in  an  apostoV 
ical  succession  from  St.  Pewr  as  ibe  first  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  and  exhibit  what  tbey  hold  lo  be  an  unbroken 
series  of  more  than  180  bisbopa  of  that  see  fnKn  his  day 
to  oar  own."  This  assertion  they  mtke  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  they  only  started  in  the  6th  eentui;  unda 
Jacob,  but  tbey  certainly  ought  lo  enjoy  (be  same  priv- 
ileges with  all  other  churehes  that  lay  daim  (o  ■  direct 

By  tbe  side  of  the  patriarch,  who  holda  the  highest 
office  in  the  Chureh,  there  is  a  secondary  oficer  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  the  Hapbrian  (Syriac, 
Kl^l^B^  I  e.  the  fructifler),  or  Primal  Orimtit,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  ordain  tushops,  and  also  to  consecrale 
(he  patriarah  elect  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He  oc- 
cupies, to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  pOMlion  as  tbe 
now  obsolete  Katholikos  (Cn'Ao/tc)  of  (he  NcsiDtian 
Church,  and  is  sometimes  designsled  by  that  name. 
lie  resides  at  Mosul,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  on* 
ths  Jscobites  of  the  East  residing  beyond  tbe  Tigris 
and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia;  the  rest  of  Hesopota- 
mia,  A^  proper,  Pbtenida,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  and  Ar- 
menia are  under  the  immediate  cantrol  i/tbe  palriarrh 
of  Antioch.  (On  Ordinalion,  see  Etberidge,  Sfr.  Ck.  p. 
147  sq.)  With  the  diocese  ofthe  patriarch  there  coMt 
in  contact  the  patriarchate  of  the  Copts  (i|.  v.),  and  of 
late  years  both  churchce  bave  sustained  a  bishop  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  Jacobites  an  dislinguisbed  for  (be  Dumber  of 
their  conmli,  from  which,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  lbs 
Eastern  churches,  tbe  higher  officers  of  (he  Chunh  are 
all  chosen.  These  institutions  arv,  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son also,  under  (he  •npen'isiou  ofthe  bishops. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  Jacobite 
Church  produced  many  men  remarkable  for  tbe  pro- 
foundness of  their  views,  their  teachings,  and  their  writ- 
ings. Mo  less  than  IfiO  archlHshops  and  bishops  have 
been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the  sect,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  in  (he  second  part  of  J.  C  Asscmo- 
ni's  BHIiolAeBa  Oritnlalii.  The  most  eminent  of  then 
are  John,  bishop  of  Aua ;  Thomas  of  Harkel.  who,  in  (be 
beginning  of  the  '(h  century,  revised  (he  PbiloxeDian 
(ranalation  ofthe  N.T.;  Jacob  of  Eilessa ;  the  palrisrcfa 
Dian}-rius  I,  in  the  Hist  half  of  the  9ih  ccnturr,  aothor 
of  a  Syriac  cbnmicle,  of  which  Anemani  has  made 
much  use,  and  of  which  a  part  hsa  been  published  br 
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lUSMfg  (UpvU,  1850) :  John,  Ushop  of  Du*,  in  the 
9ch  txatOTf;  Moa«*  Bu-Klpha  (|  913),  whan  UeitiM 
on  Pandije  ma  motlated  iiila  LUin  by  Andr.  Mtmiu  \ 
DioDf  Biu  Bu-Sallbi,  biihop  of  Amid  in  the  12lh  cen- 
tUTj,  author  of  commentuien  on  th«  Bible  «nil  other 
tbei4agicalwDrki(AfiKTiuai,ii,166-!ll)i  Jicob,bi»bDp 
of  Tagrit  in  the  13lb  eenturj';  and  eapeci»Uy  Giegoriiu 
AboUkngiiu:  Bcr-Hfbictu,  in  the  13th  ecntury,  who 
was  pcrhipc  the  ^reileK  and  nobkst  nun  of  the  Eut- 
•m  Church ;  hia  death  ww  mourned  alike  by  Jacobites 
and  Nestonini,  by  Greeki  and  Armenians,  all  oT  whom 
forgot  the  disputes  which  wen  agitating  al  that  time 
Um  Eastern  Church,  and  gathered  at  his  grave  to  min- 
gle tfacir  lean  for  the  Ion  o(  a  truly  vinuoua  and  great 
man.  The  woik  of  Biblical  nitidini  known  ai  Recmio 
KartapKmii  a  aba,  as  ahown  by  Wlsemaii  {Horn  5yr. 
RoBH,  ie2e,8ro,p.306,21!),  due  to  the  JacolnU  Chnich. 
The  pnaori  cmdiliim  of  this  lect  is  thus  deacribed  by 
the  Ber.  George  Percy  Badger  (Aa/oriniu  and  iMr 
mtaab,  i,  60} ;  "  The  pfaent  hierarchy  of  the  Jacohila 
in  Turkey  consists  of  a  patriarch,  who  cliima  the  title 
of  '  Patriarch  of  Aniioeh  and  succesKir  of  St.  Peter,' 
cigbt  metropoUtana,  and  three  bisbup&  Of  these,  one 
rmde*  m  Hoaul,  one  in  the  convent  of  Mar  Hattai,  in 
(be  Mme  district,  one  at  Urfat,  one  at  Diarbekir,  or 
Khaip&t,  one  at  Jeruaalem.  one  at  Mardin,  three  in 
3AA  TQr,  and  two  are  called  Ttmrlngo,  i.  e.  nniverul, 
withoDt  any  regular  dioceses.  .  .  .  The  bishops  gener- 
ally arc  iUiterale  men,  but  little  versed  in  Ikripture, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  history.  They 
icaicely  ever  preach,  and  their  episcopal  virilationi  are 
confined  10  occsaional  ordinilioua,  and  to  the  collection 
of  tithea  from  their  several  dioceses.  All  of  them  can, 
Bf  ceorae,  read  the  Syriac  of  tbedr  rituals,  but  few  thor- 
ooghly  understand  iL  .  •  ■  As  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, the  lower  orders  of  the  %iian  clergy  are  gener- 
ally more  illiterate  thsn  the  bishops ;  and  how  can  it  be 
Mbenriae  7  .  .  .  Such  being  the  awkwardnen  and  inef- 
BriciKy  of  their  clergy,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
rdigious  knowledge  and  vital  godliness  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb  among  the  Syrian  laity.  N'otwiLbstonding 
the  oompantive  affluence  of  this  community.  I  believe 
that  there  do  not  exist  among  them  more  than  twenty 
MnaU  aclioolB  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  where  their  popu- 
laiioo  amounts  to  something  like  100,000  (Etheridge 
nys  1SO,000).  The  foUowing  is  a  rough  estimate  in 
riUageaof  the  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  the  diOer- 
ent  districts:  (1)  Jebel  TOr,  160  viltagesj  (S)  district 
of  Ur&h  and  Gawar,  EO  villages;  (3)  Kbarpat,  15  vil- 
1«B1  (4)  Diarbekir,  6  villages;  {b)  HomiI,  G  viltages; 
(«)  Daqiaseus,  4  villages^  making  in  aU  230  villages 
now  iahaUted  by  Syriana.'  (Cump.  Richard  Pococke, 
Trofb  m  tit  £a1,  II,  i,  JOB.  Ni^nhr,  KfitAadtrtib. 
ToLii;  Boekingbam,  T'mr.iaJfesnpotoinJa.i,  821,841; 
Kobiuon,  PalatiiK,  iii.  460  >q.) 

As  eariy  as  the  14th  century  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChuTch  ned  ber  influence  to  efTect  a  union  of  the  Jac- 
nlite  and  Western  churches  under  the  away  of  Rome. 
But,  although  many  accessions  have  been  obtained  fnnn 
the  Jacobites,  they  have  not  yielde<l  entire,  as  did  the 
t^opts  in  the  llilh  century.  The  flrat  really  important 
ante—  the  Romanists  achieved  in  the  17th  century, 
under  Andreas  Acbigian,  when  the  converts,  st  that 
time  quite  DUmemns,  styling  themselves  "Syrian  Cath- 
olies,"  elected  him  as  a  rival  patriarch.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  lYtnu  <lgDatiiis,  voL  xiv),  who  did  not  contmue 
kng  in  office,  as  the  oppoaition  party  proved  loo  strong 
for  KoDW  (Aasemani,  ii,  182).  This,  however,  by  no 
means  discouraged  the  Pafnata,  (or  the  undertaking  waa 
mumed  sboilly  anerwaida;  and  they  have  fur  some 
time  past  suslaioed  in  Syria  a  patriarch  who  residea  at 
Haleb,  and  Ihcy  have  even  "l^tholic  Jacobite  con- 
vauHi"  The  inftriority  of  the  Syrian  Cathtdics  to  the 
JsooUtea  has  induced  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
America  to  eatablish  missioos  among  them,  and  they 
bv*  tbua  br  met  with  tolerable  success.  See  Asaenui- 
■LSMO.ii;  Dif.di  Mimcpligi.i  l-\0;  Ntale,i,'EU(. 


Ciarti,  iii  (see  Index);  Abudachns,  Bm.  Jaeobilartm 
(Oxf.1700);  Gihboo,Dfclaie/ndFaUo/lheRam.Eii^ 
(Harper's  ed.),  iv,  561  sq.;  Migne,  Dirt,  dn  Ordm  n- 
ligievi,  ii,  661 ;  Wetier  und  Wellie,  Kirchat-La.  s.  v. ; 
Hetuig,  Reat-EaeyklapSdit,  vi,  400  sq.     (J.  11.  W.) 

jBCObs,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
waa  bom  in  Franklin  County,  IV  "Sot.  31, 1809.  He 
was  educated  at  Jeflenon  College,  Canonsburg,  Pain. 
(clam  of  1S!£).  While  at  college  he  waa  particularly 
dialinguished  as  a  linguist,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
professor  of  languages  was  requested  to  hear  the  recita- 
tions In  Latin  and  Greek.  He  commenced  hia  theolog- 
ical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R  Kurtz, 
and  completed  them  in  the  Theological  Semuiary  at 
Getlyaburg  in  1827,  The  same  year  ho  took  charge  of 
the  classical  department  established  in  connection  with 
the  seminary,  from  which  Pennsylvania  College  took 
its  origin.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher.  No 
one  ever  pursued  his  work  more  nobly,  or  with  an  aim 
more  exalted.  He  received  hcense  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  ISZn,  but  hii  health  was  so  delicate  that  he  seldom 
officiated  in  the  pulpit.  He  died  No*.  30,  1880,  in  the 
twenty-Afth  year  of  his  age,  at  Shcpherdstown,  Ta.,  as 
he  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  Satilh,  vbithci  be 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  health.  In  talent  he  was  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  those  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  him  appreciated  his  ex- 
cellent character,  and  acknowledged  his  eminent  ser- 

JBOOtnb,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  Konconfonnist  di- 
vine who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecdeaisstical  af- 
fain  of  England  in  the  ITlh  century,  was  bom  m  Lelces- 
lerahire  in  1622.  He  studied  at  Uagdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  aubseqnentlv  became  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUqfe, 
Cambridge.  During  the  Rebellion  he  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  Sl.Martin,Ludgate,  but  was  ejected  in  1662,  dur- 
ing the  Banholomcw  ejectment  of  Nonconform iits,  and 
died  March  27, 1687.  Stoughlon  (Ecd.  /fit.  of  £ngl. 
[Ch.  a/IMe  AcfrDrofion],  i,  165)  ssj-s  that  Jacomb,  while 
a  member  of  the  Savoy  Conference  [see  IXDEPEN- 
DESTs],  in  which  he  Hgured  very  prominently,  "  a  de- 
aoibed  as  a  man  of  superior  education,  of  a  staid  mind, 
of  temperate  passions,  moderate  in  his  counaels,  and  in 
the  management  of  ilTairs,  not  vehement  and  conAdenti 
not  imposing  and  overbearing,  but  receptive  of  advice, 
and  yielding  to  reason."  He  was  one  of  the  continue- 
tors  of  Poole's  ^nwiWioni.  Hi*  works,  which  are  now 
scarce,  are,  A  Trralitr  on  l/otg  DvHaiHim  [on  Paa.  xxk] 
(Lond.  1668, 8vo)  -.—SrtrnilSermiim  on  Ikt  viiilk  Ckap- 
Irr  of  fte  Epiillt  to  Ike  Roman  [18  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  versesj  (London,  1S72, 4to).— Darting,  Cgcb^. 
BMiBg,  a,  V. ;  Stoughlon,  Ecdr$.  Bittory  (Ch.  of  At  Rtf 
lorotim),  ii,  504,  505. 

Jaoqaolot,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  Ibeoh^tiaa, 
was  bom  at  Vawy  Dec  16, 1647.  He  became  a  minis- 
ter in  1668,  and  was  colleague  of  hia  father,  the  pastor 
of  Vajay,  until  obliged  Vi  leave  in  coosequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  resided  first  at 
Heidelberg,  then  <1686)  at  I«  Haye,  where  he  becama 
pastor  of  a  French  congregation.  In  consequence  of 
some  tmuUe  he  had  with  Jurieu,  Benolt,  and  others,  he 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  king  of  PruiHa,  who  had  heard 
him  preach,  and  had  learned  to  esteem  Jacquelot,  and 
in  1702  he  settled  at  Berlin  as  paator  of  aFrench  church. 
He  died  there  Oct.  20,  1T08.  He  wrote  Diotrtalioiu 
nr  f  A'naWim  dt  Pitu  (U  Haye,  1697,  4to;  Par.  1744, 
3  vols.  I2ma>;~-/>iHerI(ilv>iu  fur  le  Marie  (I<  Haye, 
1699,  8vo):— 7^  ConformtU  de  la  Foi  arrc  ia  RauoH 
(AmsL  1705,  Svo):  —  Stpoiite  aax  KiOrrlifm  eompo»h 
par  M.  BayU  eotOrt  la  Cotf/ormitf,  etc.  (Amalerd.  1707, 
8vo)  ■—Traiti  de  la  ttrili  M  de  faupiration  da  Vimx 
rt  du  SoHctait  TttlatRmt  (KiAt.tt±n\b,Svii)-^Srrmimt 
(Gen.  1750,  2  vola.  12nio):  and  a  number  of  conlrover- 
lual  pamphlets  against  Benolt,  Jurieu,  WerenTels.  etc; 
See  IliH.  da  Ourmgri  da  SavanH  (Dec  1708) ;  lit  de 
JacyueUt  (in  the  Dittrrtal.  nr  FKxiMl,  de  Dm,  Fatii  cd. 
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1744) ;  Chaofftpi^  Dietiaruart ;  Viaittm,  Mtmoim  (toL 
Ti)  1  Hug,  La  fraita  ProtettanU ;  Hoefer,  f/oue.  Biog. 
GHirale,  xivi,  3«7,     (J,  N,  P.) 

jBcquamln,  James  Alexis,  a  French  Romin  Cath- 
olic priest,  waa  bom  at  Nancjr  Aug.  4, 1760.  Hf  enter- 
td  the  Church  in  early  life,  and  was  tm  a  time  vicar  in 
■  pariah  of  hit  natlTe  city.  He  mat  with  coDuderable 
■ucceas  in  the  putpjt,  but  when,  in  1T7B,  he  waa  appoint- 
•d  pmreaaoT  ur  theology  in  the  UniTcnity  of  Nancy,  he 
readily  accepted  thia  new  poaition.  During  the  flrat 
yeaia  of  the  French  Revolution  he  wu  one  of  the  ed- 
iUn  of  the  ncwapapei  called  Le  CtUkoligiu  4e  f/aitqi. 
In  1791,  lefuaing  la  adhere  ta  the  dvil  conMituCiMi 
of  tlie  deigy,  he  was  obliged  lo  leave  France,  and  he 
•etUed  in  Germany,  where  he  joined  hia  luahop.  Da  la 
Fare,  alao  an  exile.  The  UUd  having  if^icdntsd  him 
biavicu-gener4l,Jacquemui  returned  to  France,  though 
expceed  to  great  danger,  during  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
He  Bubeequenlly  became  profeaaor  of  phUoaophy  in  the 
College  of  Nancy.  In  1823  be  wai  made  biabop  of  St. 
Die,  hut  age  and  infimudea  aoon  compelled  him  to  re- 
aign  thia  crflBce,  and  he  retired  to  Nancy,  where  he  died, 
June  IS,  1882.  He  wrote  IM  /aoontorioiK  Vtjii  J)<mi- 
«,-  Abrij/i  da  memoira  de  CAbbi  Barnitl,pour  lemir 
i  run.  Oil  Jawbiniimt  (Hamburg  [Nancv],  1801 ;  Par. 
181T,  S  vola.  ISmo).  See  Henrion,  Amaiairt  Bioffra- 
pUque  (18S0-34);  Btog.da  Homma  vaamU;  Hoefer, 
{/one.  Biag.  Ghuralt,  xxvi,  219.     {J.N.  P.) 

Jactitation  of  Marriaga  ia  a  auit  which  waa 
fonnerlir  competent  in  the  E^ngliah  ecdeaiaatical  courta, 
and  now  ia  competent  in  the  En^iah  Divorce  Court,  to 
•ettla  a  question  of  diapuled  marriage.  If  a  party  boaat 
or  prefeaB  chat  he  or  ahe  ia  married  to  another,  the  lat- 
ter may  inatitule  the  auii,  and  call  upon  the  former  In 
produce  proof  of  Ihe  marriage.  If  thia  ii  not  done,  then 
a  decree  paaaea  which  enjoini  the  party  to  peipetual  li- 
lencc  on  the  aubject,  Thia  remedy  is  now  acarcely  ever 
reaorted  In,  for,  in  general,  tince  lord  Hardwick'a  Act 
(1766),  there  ia  anfficient  certainty  in  the  forma  of  i^al 
marriage  in  England  to  prevent  any  one  being  in  igno- 
rance whether  he  or  ahe  ia  teally  married  or  nat--a  re- 
proach which,  however,  u  often  made  againat  the  law 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  auit  of  a  dcclaraloi  of  putting 
to  lilence,  which  i*  equivalent  to  Jactitation  of  marriage, 
ia  often  retorted  to,  the  Uleat  and  most  notorious  in- 
■taoce  of  ila  use  being  that  in  the  Yelverton  marriage 

Jaaa'ham{'iam\^esv.T.'lapaoii$oe,\iig.  A  cen- 
tal), given  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Eadr.  ix,  48)  aa  the 
nameafoneoftheLoviteswhoaapportedEztain  read- 
ing the  law;  evidently  the  AutUB  (q.  v.)  of  the  coire- 
aponding  Ileb.  teat  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

Ja'da  (Heb.  Yada',  yt^,  bmnig;  Sept  'laiai  and 
Aob^Oi  tlic  I*^  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Onam,  a  de- 
Bcendant  of  Judah  throogh  Jerahoieel ;  hi*  two  aona  are 
Uliewiae  mentioned  (lChrDn.ii,!8,8S).    B.apottl612. 

Ja'datl  (Heb.  Yaddia;  1t!^  probably  by  etraneona 
tnnacripcion  for  1^,  Yidda',  ""Iddoi"  rather  than  for 
'<^^,  YaJdan',  id.,  as  in  the  margin ;  Sept.  'lalat  t.  r. 
'Alii,  Tulg.  Jrddo),  one  of  the  "  eotu"  of  Nebo  who  di- 
TOfced  theii  Gentile  wives  after  Ihe  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43). 
B.C4&9. 

Jaddai    See  Jadau. 

■Taddea,  a  name  of  the  piieita  of  tbe  genii  among 
the  ialandeia  of  Ceylon.  The  pagodas  or  ehagiela  where 
they  officiate  have  no  revenue,  and  any  pioua  penoo 
who  builda  a  chapel  otfidatea  in  it  himaelf  at  priett. 
The  exlerion  of  thcae  chapela  sie  painted  with  repn- 
aentatima  of  halberda,  awords,  arrowa.  ahiclds,  and  Ihe 
like.  The  nativee  call  these  chapels  Jarro,  I  e.  the 
devil^a  tenement,  Jacco  or  Jacca  nguifying  ilrvii;  the 
ialanden  of  Cpylon,  like  many  other  aavace  Iribai,  wor. 
■hipping  the  devil  because  of  hia  widiedneaa  and  evil 
pTopenutiea  (comp.  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Cinlimlion,  p. 
169  tq.).    The  Jaddea,  when  he  cdebntca  the  featival 
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of  Jaoeo,  shave*  his  head.  See  Knox,  Ditcr^tlam  tf 
Crglot^  pL  iv,  ch.  V ;  Brooghlon,  BMialk.  HiM.  Sac  i, 
499;  Davy,^ccoMi(<i/'Ctq^p.ll8.     (J.H.W.) 

Jad'duK  (Heb.  Yaddu'a,  ■sn':.  famn ,-  Sept.  lO- 
ioitt,'lal<iii,'lloua),  the  name  of  two  men  after  the 
time  of  tbe  C^itivity. 

1.  One  of  tbe  chiefa  of  the  peofde  who  aabwribed  the 
saoed  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  a,  11). 
RC.  dr.  410. 

3.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  and  the  laat  high-pie* 
mentioned  in  theOhlTeatament(Neh.zii,  11, 3S)b  Bt 
ia  doublkis  Ihe  pencm  alluded  to  tiy  Joaephw  (lo^ 
ioie,  A9I.  xi,  8,  i~^)  as  exerciaing  the  pontifical  itfa 
at  the  time  of  Ihe  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great  (&C  882),  and  aa  coming  forth  from  JeniMlea 
at  tbe  bead  of  the  prieetly  body  tu  meet  Ihe  advanci^ 
conqueror,  and  tender  him  the  antKnisaoD  of  tbe  biy. 
See  AtxxASDEn.  In  that  caae  hi*  name  moat  have 
been  inserted  by  "  the  great  Synagogue"  after  Ihe  Scrip- 
ture canon  (q.  v.)  had  been  made  up  by  Ezra  (EC. 
dr.  406).  See  CniKiincLBa.  "  We  gather  pretty  to- 
tainly  that  be  waa  priest  in  tbe  reign  of  the  latt  Petaisn 
king  Dariu^  and  that  he  waa  atill  high-prieal  aftd-  tbe 
Persian  dynasty  waa  overthrown,  L  cl  in  the  reign  of 
Akxandei  the  Great.  For  the  expreation  ■  Dario*  (i* 
PtTtiaC  (Neh.  xii,  H)  mnat  have  been  used  after  Ihe 
ai  I  laiiiiii  of  the  Gredan  dynaity  j  and,  had  another 
high-priett  euccoeded,  hia  name  would  most  likdy  hare 
been  mentioned.  Thus  far,  then,  Ihe  book  of  Nehemiah 
bear*  oat  the  truth  of  Joeephua'a  hiUory,  which  makes 
Jaddna  high-prieat  when  Alexander  invaded  Judaa. 
But  Josephus's  sloiy  of  his  interview  with  Alexander 

of  the  bnilding  of  the  Temple  on  Meant  Ceriiim  during 
Jaddua's  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  boih 
of  which,  aa  well  as  the  accompanying  cinnuTu>taiicc«t 
may  have  been  derived  from  some  apocryphal  I'ook  of 
Alexandrian  growtli,  unee  lost,  in  which  ciirunokigy  and 
history  gave  way  to  romance  and  .lewtnh  vauily.  Jo- 
SephuB  seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of 
Alexander  (jIhT.  xi,  8,  7).  Euaehiua  assigns  twenty 
yeara  to  Joddua'a  poiilificsie."  See  HiTiey.  lirmidogf 
^ourLoFEJ,p.8'^aq.i  Jaivia,CABrci(  ^lic  AEedMiMot 
[k  £91.    See  Hiuii-pbieit. 

Ja'don  (Heb.  Fodim',  •^'V,  juigt ,-  8^  haa  Sii- 
fMMiv  Pbnt  moM  ed*.  omit],Vu]g.  Jadon\  a  Henoelbitt 
who  aasiated  In  leconttructing  the  walla  of  JerosakDi 
after  the  retjm  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  7).     RC  44& 

JADON  (laliiy)  i*  the  name  attributed  by  Josefrima 
(^nf.viii,8,6)  to  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  who  with- 
atood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at  Bethel — probably  intcaid- 
ing  Iiiiio  the  ica-.  By  Jerome  (Qa.  iMr.  00  8  CtuvB. 
ii,  39)  the  name  is  giren  as  Jadia. 

J&'KI  (Heb.  Yall;  Vs;,  a  wUd  goat  or  Oa,  a  in 
Fta.dv,  18;  Job  xxxix,  1;  Sept.  'loqik,  Joaephna 'to- 
Aq),  the  wife  ofHeber  the  Kenite,  and  thatUyeToflbs 
opptHwr  of  the  Inaelitet  (Judg.  iv,  17~SS).  B.C  I W. 
Hebei  wa*  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  dan  who  hod 
separated  from  the  rest  of  bis  trilw,  and  bad  pitched  hia 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had,  iu  consequence,  retsnd 
the  name  of  "oaka  of  the  wandeieis"  (A.  V.  plain  of  Za- 
anaim,  Judg.  iv,  11),  in  tbe  neighbcffbood  of  Keakah- 
NaphthalL  See  Hkber.  Tbetribeofileberhadmaia- 
tainedthe  quietcnjoyioentofibdrpaatatcsby  MtoptiBe 
a  neutral  poaitioo  in  a  troubbma  period.  Their  dtBCant 
from  Jetbro  secured  them  the  bvorable  regard  of  Ihc 
laraelitea,  and  Ihey  were  sufficiently  important  to  ceD- 
dude  a  formal  peace  with  Jobin,  king  of  Uanw.    Sn 

In  the  headlong  tout  which  ftdlowcd  the  dehal  of 
tbe  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Siacn,  alauHloning  hia  ckit 
iot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (oorap.  Haoter,  li'T, 
20),  tied  unattended,  and  in  an  opponte  direction  (Ka 
that  taken  by  hi*  aimy.  On  teaching  tho  tenia  of  ifcc 
nomad  chief,  be  remembered  that  then  wa*  peace  be> 
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n  mi  ttw  hooM  or  Heller,  juul  then- 
UxK  appbcd  Tur  ttM  hos|HUlity  uid  piuteciioD  (a  which 
Iw  WW  thiu  tntitled  (Utnner,  (Ma.  i,  460).  "  Tbf  Uiit 
of  Jad"  is  expraaly  ntentioned  eithei  becuue  tbe  ha- 
tKoi  el  lleberwuiiia  lepanu  lent (KoaeDmllUer,  Mor- 
ffoU.  iii,  il),  or  becaiue  the  Kenite  himMlf  wu  4b«enl 


violahle  mnOaarj  (Fococke,  Halt,  ii,  G)  Si)Kn  might 
w«ll  have  felt  hinudT  alMiliitely  secure  iimn  tbe  iocui- 
■ioiu  of  the  enemy  (Calmel,  Fnigm.  toL  sxv)  ;  uid 
■IttuHigh  he  intended  lo  take  refuge  among  the  Ke- 
nito,  be  would  nut  have  ventured  u  openly  to  violate 
all  idea  of  Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  wonua't 
BpaitinmtB  (D'Herttelnt, BibliotJiiqlie Orinilalr,t.v.lit- 
Tuai)  had  he  not  received  Jael'i  exprta,  eunnl,  atul 
na|iectrul  entreaty  lo  ilo  ao.  See  IIaheh.  He  ao^l- 
cd  the  iavilation,  and  ihe  flung  the  quilt  (nsniSn,  A. 
V.  "a  mantle;"  evidently  •ante  part  of  the  regnlar  fui^ 
niUiR  of  the  tent)  over  him  aa  he  lay  wearily  on  the 
Hoot.  Whoi  thirst  prevented  deep,  and  he  aiked  for 
water,  ahe  brought  him  batCemiilk  in  her  choicest  vo- 
id, thue  ratifying  with  tbe  eemblance  of  ofBdoni  leal 
the  aaciHl  bond  of  EaUem  hoa|Hlality.  Wine  irould 
have  been  lea*  auitabla  to  qnench  Ms  thirst,  and  may 
piiillilj  have  been  eaebewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jei. 
xzxT,  2).  Curdled  milk,  according  lo  tlie  quotation*  in 
Harmer.  is  still  a  favorite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this 
a  the  drink  inlended  we  infer  from  Judt;.  v,  2S,  a*  veil 
a*  boia  the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  (^y&Ka  tif$e- 
poc  4^4,  Aal,  V,  b,  4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
■uppoae  with  Jueepbui  and  the  Rabbis  (D.  Kimchi,  Jar- 
chigoe.)  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  becuise  of  it«  sopo- 
tiflc  qualities  (Bochait,  Uimti.  i,  473).  But  anxiety 
still  prevented  Siaera  from  composing  himself  to  rest 
until  he  bail  exacted  a  promise  from  his  pmlectiess  that 
she  woi^d  faithfuUy  preaerve  the  secret  of  his  cooecal- 
Bxnl ;  till  St  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  aecuricy,  the 
weary  and  unfortunate  general  resigned  himself  to  the 
deep  sleep  of  misery  snil  fatigue.  Then  it  wss  that 
Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one  of  Ihe  great  wooden  pins 
(A.y.  "nain  which  fastened  down  tbe  cords  of  the 
toit,  aiul  in  her  right  hsnd  the  Dullet  (A.T.  "a  ham- 
mer") used  Id  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and,  creeping 
iqi  to  her  sleejHng  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  lenible 
blow  dasheil  it  through  Sisers's  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with  one 
oontortian  of  sadden  pain,  "at  ber  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fdll  where  be  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead"  (Judg. 
T,  S7).  She  then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak, 
aad  led  him  into  her  tent,  that  she  might  in  his  pres- 
eaee  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  I     See  Barak. 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled  Ihe 
■vring  of  Deborah,  that  Uod  would  sell  Sisera  ' 
band  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv,  S;  Joaephus,  .4»(. 
and  hetKC  they  have  supposed  that  Jae]  was  sctusled 
by  Bome  divine  and  hidden  influenoe.  But  the  Bible 
gives  DO  hint  of  such  an  inspintion,  and  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  Deborah  merely  inloided  to  inti- 
■  ■'  '  ■  otthe  honor  which  would  be  aasigoed 
0  ber  own  exertions.  I^  theiefcKe,  we 
the  still  more  DHmstrous  supposition  of  tbe 
lat  Sbera  was  slain  by  Jael  becanse  he  al- 
ii ofler  her  violence— the  murder  will  appear 
in  ^  its  hideous  atfocily.  A  fugitive  had  saked  an  ' 
received  duUU  (or  protection)  at  her  hands— he  wi 
miserable,  defeated,  weary — he  wss  tbe  ally  of  her  hui 
baoil— be  was  her  invitol  and  honored  Kiiest—he  was 
in  tbe  saiictuary  of  the  barero— aboi-e  all,  I 
flding,  defenceless,  and  asleep ;  yet  she  broke  her  pledged 
bith,  violated  her  solemn  hoqiilalily,  and  murdered  a 
inutful  and  unprotected  shmiherer.  Surety  we  require 
the  dearest  and  moat  positive  statement  that  Jael  was 
instigated 


ance  which  rendec*  her  ai 

ibsisting  between  the  ooaiad  chief  and  the  king  of  Ha- 

pedienL  She  saw  that  the  laraelilea  had  now  the  up- 
per hand,  and  was  aware  that,  a*  being  in  ■"!""■»  with 
~ie  oppmson  of  Israel,  the  camp  might  expect  very 
lugh  irtatment  from  the  parsuing  force,  which  would 
!  gfwtly  aggAivated  if  iiisera  were  Ibund  sheltered 
within  it.  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  u> 
place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favorable  pceilion  with 
the  victorious  party.  She  probably  justilisd  the  act  to 
herself  by  the  coosderation  that,  as  Sisera  would  cer- 


does  not  seem  difficult  In  understand,  on  merely 
in  gntmda,  the  object  of  Jael  in  (his  paiuAil  mna- 
L     Her  nsDtive*  seem  lo  have  been  entirely  pru> 


It  is  probable,  however, 
inoere  in  her  profhrs  of 
Arab  friendship ;  but  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  warrior  gave 
her  time  to  reUect  bow  euily  even  her  arm  might  rid 
her  kindred  people  of  the  oiqueasor,  and  she  wss  thus 
induced  to  plot  against  the  life  of  ha  victim.  It  does 
that  she  committed  the  falsehood,  which  she 
led  by  him  lo  do,  of  denying  the  presence  of 
any  slnnger  if  asked  by  a  passer-by.  See  Kitto's  iJoi^ 
Bible  lOuilraliiiu,  ad  loc. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  irf' Jae)  than 
account  (or  the  apparently  eulogistic  notice  which  it 
Mives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and  Barak ; 
t  the  following  reoiarfca  will  go  far  to  remove  tbe  dif- 
ficulty: There  is  no  doubt  that  Sisera  would  have  been 
put  to  death  if  be  had  bean  taken  alive  by  the  Israelitea. 
The  war-usagea  of  tbe  time  warranted  such  treatment, 
nplea  of  iL  They  had, 
her  private  motives,  or  to  the 
particular  telatrai*  between  Heber  and  Jabin,  but  be- 
held her  only  as  the  instlument  of  acoompltshii^  what 
waa  usually  regarded  aa  the  Anal  and  crowning  act  of  a 
great  victory.  The  unusual  circumstance  that  [his  act 
petfurmed  by  a  woman's  hand  was,  acconling  to  Ihe 
ons  of  the  time,  so  great  a  humiliatiDn  that  it  could 
hardly  (ail  lo  be  dwelt  upon  in  contrasting  the  result 
with  the  pioud  onfldence  of  victory  which  had  at  the 
~  been  entertained  (Judg.  v,  80),  Without  stop- 
>  ssk  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself 
any  infallibility,  or  whether,  in 
of  patriotic  triumph;  she  was  likely  ic 
rild  times  lo  scrutiniie  the  nvKal  bearings  or  an  act 
rhich  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself  and  her 
people,  we  may  question  whether  any  moral  commenda- 
tion a  dirrdlg  intended.  Wbit  Deborah  staled  was  a 
/act,  viz.  that  the  wives  of  the  nomad  Arabs  would  un- 
doubtedly regard  Jael  as  ■  public  beneJactress,  and  praise 
her  as  a  papular  heroine.  "  She  certainly  was  not 
IS  a  pious  and  upright  person  is  bletaed  when 
performiDg  s  deed  which  embodieB  the  noblest  princi- 
ples, and  which  goes  up  as  a  memorial  belore  God,  but 
merely  as  one  who  acted  a  part  that  accomplished  an 
important  purpose  of  heaven.  In  the  a^ne  smse,  tbou^ 
in  the  opposite  direction,  Job  and  Jeremiah  ciused  the 
day  of  their  birth;  not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the 
proper  subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  lo  mark 
their  deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  ushered 

o(  sorrow  and  gloom.  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer 
naemblance  lo  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pro- 
nounoea  hsppy  or  blcaacd  those  who  should  dash  the 
little  ones  of  Babylon  against  the  stones  (Psa.  cxxxvii, 
9),  which  no  one  wbo  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
poetry  would  ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper 
benediction  upon  the  ruthless  murdeiere  of  Babylon's 
childien,  a*  true  heroes  of  righteousneea.  It  merely  an- 
nooncee,  under  a  strong  indlvidusliiing  trait,  the  com- 
ing recompense  on  Ilabyiou  for  the  cruelties  ahe  had 
inflicted  on  Inaal ;  her  own  measure  should  be  meted 
back  In  her:  ami  ihey  who  should  be  Ihe  in 
of  eflectii^  it  would  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  whet 
they  might  themaeli  ca  iulcnd  it  or  ool.    Let  the  p< 
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ioti  eudtttion  of  Jaal  bt  viewed  in  tlie  light  of  these 
cogaue  pwugn,  wid  it  will  be  found  to  contain  noth- 
ing at  variance  with  the  virdict  which  every  impaitial 
mind  mult  be  diapoeed  to  pTODOunce  upon  her  oooduct. 
It  ii,  in  reality,  the  work  of  God'a  Judgment,  thnngh  her 
Inatnjmentality,  that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  ca^ 
rying  it  into  execution;  and  it  might  be  as  JuM  to  re- 
tard the  bealben  Medea  and  Feniana  aa  a  truly  {noua 
people  became  they  are  called  God's  '  aanctified  ones'  to 
da  hia  woik  of  vengeance  on  Babylon  (in.  xiii,  3),  a^ 
Ihnn  what  is  lajd  in  Dcboiah'e  eong,  to  comidn'  Jael  an 
example  ofiighleoiunev'      See  DkdohAK 

Aau>  the  morality  ofttae  apt  of  Jul  for  wbudi  >he  ia 
thui  apptaaded,  although  it  can  not  fairly  be  Juatifled  by 
the  ougea  of  anv  time  or  people,  vet  the  coniiderationg 
urged  by  Dr.Kobineon  (BOIical  Rrpo,.  1881,  p.  807)  are 
of  some  force:  "  We  moM  jutlge  of  it  by  the  feeling*  of 
thoae  among  whom  the  light  of  avenging  the  blood  of 
a  relative  was  to  itjongly  rooted  that  tvta  Moeo  conkl 
not  take  it  away.  Jael  wa*  an  ally  by  Uood  of  the  la- 
raelitish  nation ;  [Siaera,  the  general  of]  their  chief  op- 
preaaor,  who  had  mightily  opprened  them  for  the  apace 
of  twenty  yean,  now  lay  defuiceleai  before  ber ;  and  he 
waa,  moreover,  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpal*.  Perhape,  loo, 
ahe  felt  called  to  be  the  initniment  of  God  in  working 
out  for  that  tution  a  great  deliverance  by  Ihua  extermi- 
nating the  chieftain  of  their  heathen  oppreasor.  At 
letat  iarael  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and,  in  this  view,  we 
can  not  r^roach  the  heiTHDe  with  that  aa  a  crime  which 
both  ahe  and  Israel  fell  to  be  a  deed  perfimned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  heaven."  We  must, 
moreover,  not  forget  the  halo  with  which  military 
ceas  giMs  every  act  in  the  popular  eye,  and  that,  in 
times  of  war,  many  thing*  an  held  allowable  and  even 
lie  which  would  be  reprobated  In  peace.  Dr. 
a,  indeed  {lABtd  and  Book,  ii,  146  aq.),  juatiflea 
jaeis  course  by  the  following  conudeiations :  1.  Jabin, 
allhoagh  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Kenitea,  had 
doubtlns  inflicted  much  injury  upon  tbei 
with  their  neighbor*  the  Israelite*,  and  may  liare  been 
— probdily  was — specially  obnoxious  to  Jael  herselC  2. 
We  are  not  to  astume  that  Bedouin  laws  were 
(toroe  among  the  Bellied  Kenitea.  S.  Jael  must  have 
known  ho  act  wouiil  be  applauded,  or  she  would 
have  ventured  upon  il.  i.  There  is  every  maor 
betieve  aba  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Israelites, 
not  only  from  friendly,  but  also  religious  grounds ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kenitea  seems  to  be  mentioned 
metdy  to  acc«mt  for  Kseca'*  eeekir^  ber  tent,  although 
he  appears  to  have  felt  himself  insecure.  Nor 
promise  of  protection  cont^n  any  warrant  sgaii 
lence  at  Aer  luUId^  but  only  of  secnljon  ftorn  the  tnatile 
anny.    See  Siseha. 

The  Jael  mentioned  In  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  v,  6) — 
"  In  the  day*  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anach,  in  the  days 
of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travel- 
ler* walked  through  byways"— has  been  suppoeed  bj 
aome  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  Ixr,  a  v. ;  Dr.  Robinson,  ai  lapra , 
Ftlrst,  and  others)  to  have  been  a  local  Judge  '  '  ' 
laeliles  in  the  interval  of  anarchy  lietween 
and  Jabin.  It  ia  not  necessary,  for  this  auppoHdi 
make  Jael  the  name  of  a  man,  for  the  case  of  Deborah 
ahowa  that  the  place  of  Judge  might  be 
femalF.  The  reasons  for  this  suppOMtion  are,  1 .  That 
the  state  of  things  dcscrilied  in  Judg,  v,  C  as  existing 
Jael'*  days,  is  not  the  sutc  of  things  exiating  in  tl 
ds]-s  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  whose  lime  was  famo 

the  wife  of  a  stranger  would  hardly  have 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel  (See  Bei^ 
theau  in  the  Kxryit.  Handbaek,  ad  loc.)  But  there  ig 
no  evidence  either  of  sach  an  interval  or  of  auch  a 
Jodgeship;  and  it  is,  theteliirt,  more  natural  to  refer  the 
name  to  the  wife  of  Heber  as  the  most  prominent  char- 
actei  of  the  period  referred  In,  the  recollection  nf  her 
lateact  giving  her  a  dislinctioo  that  <Ud  not  previously 


that  the  name  Jael  is 
la  of  no  (btea,  aa  it  i*  freely 
used  (liunlly)  of  tlie  female  deer  (Prov.  r,  1», "  n>«'^ 
"leJuDora. 

JkM,  pHlLirr,  a  celebrated  modem  Jewish  adwlar, 
was  bom  at  Schweneni,  near  the  city  of  Poeefi,  io 
~  ian  Poland,  about  182a  His  early  edacation  b 
■ed  first  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
then  under  the  care  of  the  father  of  the  writcgr  of  tbv 
article.  After  graduating  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Poaen. 
be  began  his  univerrity  career  by  the  study  of  nwdi- 
cine,  and  duly  obtained  his  degree.  He  dedined,  how- 
ever, to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  to  es- 
ter the  medical  profesaion,  and  continued  hit  star  at 
the  university,  devoting  himself  to  his  (aTOrite  atudiea, 
history  and  philology.  In  1643  he  gai-e  to  the  wroitd  a 
Hiitory  o/ike  German  Kmpirt  tanier  Ijillutir  Ike  Strrow, 
and,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  this  work,  be  aabae- 
qoently  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Peita'a  JVsa- 

—  the  outgrowth  of  most  laborious  reaearche*  —  were 
read  eageriy,  and  admired  by  all  icholats  intercatofl  in 
the  history  and  literature  of  G^^nanv,  and  led  ttlti- 
malely  to  his  appotnlment  as  "extraordinary"  profencr 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  BrM 
Jew  upon  whom  the  homr  of  snch  a  distingwiabed 
appointment  was  conferred  by  the  Ptusdan  guveni- 
ment.  He  now  further  distinguished  himself  bv  a  ooo- 
tribuiion  to  the  historv  of  the  pa^taey— Af^rrMo  Poi^jfic 
A>iwm.adMCXCVlIl(BeroL1861,4io)— awnk  which 
at  once  waa  acknowledged  a  master^uece  in  its  depart- 
ment, and  will  forever  nniain  valoaUe  fur  the  chrnao- 
kigical  recorda  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  In  ItKS  JmSe 
embraced  Christianilj',  evidently  with  a  design  to  fitT- 
ther  promotion,  from  which,  by  his  religious  pruftasiua, 
he  seemed  to  be  barred.  But  he  snoo  rvpented  of  the 
step,  and  so  great  became  the  omflirt  in  his  heart  that 
be  committed  suicide  in  the  summer  of  1870.    (J.H.V.) 

JbK«1,  Ahhaiiah,  an  Italian  Babbi,  flourished  at 
Monaelice  in  the  second  half  of  the  IGth  and  the  6rtt 
half  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  an  able  Jewish  calechlBu  of  doctrine  and  mor- 
als, which  he  published  under  the  title  of  3^3  n^b 
(Venice,  15BT,  8vo,  and  often).  It  was  traualated  iara 
Latin  by  Carpzov,  Orihel,  Van  der  Uardt,  and  by  De 
VeiL  Ttw  latter  pulilished  it  with  the  Hebrew  texti 
Oodritia  Bona  (London,  1689, 8va).  It  waa  also  tras- 
Uled  into  German,  entitled  Dot  Buck  roa  Gattm  JUi- 
Kkrn  IjJtrm  (Lpig.  1694).  Jagel  became  a  anvtrt  to 
Romanism,  and  was  baptized  under  ilie  name  of  Cami' 
io  near  the  beginning  of  the  ]7th  ctntuT]-,  and  was  io 
IG13  and  1020  Roman  censor  of  all  Hebrew  book).  He 
wrote  also  several  books  on  the  Jewish  doctrines  aad 
usages,  of  which  a  complete  list,  with  the  tranaiaiioB 
that  have  been  made  of  Ihem,  ia  given  by  FOiM,  BM- 
olh.  Ji^.ii,Hiiq.     (J.H.W.) 

JsgeUo,    Sec  roL,aHii. 

ngai,  Xathan,  a  Lutlunn  minister,  bom  in  IRH, 
was  educated  for  the  sacred  ministry  fli«t  at  Getlrilwi: 
Theological  Seminary,  ar>d,  com^deting  his  cocnse  with 
the  Kev.  J.  P.HechI,  of  Eastcn,  was  dedicated  to  tbe  )«•■ 
loral  office  in  the  summer  of  I84fi.  H  is  Rm  char^  wsi 
at  Urwigsburg,  whence  he  removed  to  Lyken's  Valby; 
thence  succeesii-ely  to  Falkner**  Swamp.  Upper  Mooil 
Bethel,  and  Reigles\-il1e,  Bucks  Coimty.  Penn.,  where  tt 
died,  Jsn.  3, 1864.  He  waa  one  of  a  large  famil>-  id 
I^rfitheran  ministess,  connsting  of  his  grandfather,  Eslber- 
in-law,  brother-in-law.  and  a  number  of  other  telslires 
of  the  same  name.  His  literary  and  theological  attain- 
menla  were  vtay  respectable,  acqnired  amid  diilealiia 
that  would  have  disheartened  hmM  mIhv  men.  He 
studied  when  others  slept,  peifiirming  during  ifce  day 
the  l^ntiou*  duties  of  U^  pastoratea,  and  porwiag 
his  studies  at  night.  His  theidagical  kmnrbiilgF  was 
quite  extensive.  He  waa  an  eanest  man,  and  aa  coo^ 
getic  laborer  in  the  eanae  of  CIniA 
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r,  &rmi,,  •  Mtthodht  minUtcr,  wm  born 
n,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,Ftb. 27. 1806.    H«wu 
1  io  pivacb  in  1833,  and  Joined  the  New  York 
CDarcreoce  the  ye«r  foBowing,  and  mcceamvely 
tbe  dicuiu  o(  Hunlington,  HempMead,  WhiM  PUtna 
and  Gieenbarg,  Weatport,  Weaton  and  Eatton  Village, 
Bariiagtoo,  Dnby,  Sonthold  and  Cutchi^ue,  Fanning- 
dale,  SmilhlowTii  and,  at  laat,  once  again  Hnntinglon. 
Hb  died  April  S3,  1860.    Jagger  waa  a  man  oTatr' 
integrity,  great  benevolence,  niUd  uul  unaMuming 
mMiuHi',  and  moat  belored  where  beat  known.    He  waa 
enuDentl]'  a  man  of  pr^vr,  and  derotail  to  hu  Ma 
work.— Smith  (W.  C),  Saend  Mfmoria  (N.  Y.  1870, 
ISmoX  p- 106, 307. 

Ja^ammut,  or  JacceniaQt  Pnil,  or  Pari,  ia 

the  name  at  a  town  tm  the  Ka-^aaat  of  Orisn  (86°  M' 
iaag^  ami  1S°  46'  lat),  celebrated  aa  one  of  the  chief 
place*  of  pilgrimafs  at  the  Hindiu  in  India.  It  con- 
tmiua  a  t«mple  erected  lo  Tiahnu  in  A.D.  1196,  in  which 
atandi  an  idol  of  Ibii  Indian  ddly,  called  Ja^gemiut 
(eomiDonly  Jaggrmahl),  m  conuplion  of  tbe  Sanscrit 
Japam^tia,  L  e.  lord  oT  the  world.  "The  idol  la  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage,  painted 
black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  color.  On 
featiTal  days  the  throne  of  the  idol  ia  pUccil  upon  a 
■tnpeDdana  movable  tower  nxty  Iket  high,  resting  OD 
wb«els,  which  indent  the  ground  deeply  ai  they  tum 
slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.  Attached  to  it 
are  ax  ropes  of  the  length  and  nie  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The  priests  and  at- 
tendants are  stationed  aioond  the  throne,  on  the  car, 
and  ocouionally  addieas  the  wonhippers  in  libidinoua 
snngs  and  gestures.  Both  the  walla  of  the  temple  and 
the  sidea  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  most  indecent 
emblems,  in  large  and  durable  sculpture.  Obscenity 
antl  blood  are  the  chsracteristics  of  the  idol'a  worship^ 
The  origin  of  this  idotalrons  warship  (which  gained  ils 
noioriety  espeeially  by  Ibe  fanaticism  which  has  in- 
duced,  and  still  induces,  thousands  of  Hindus  to  ssaiAce 
their  lives,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by 
throwing  themselvea  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
bearing  the  iilol)  is  ss  follows:  "A  king  desirous  of 
tnonding  a  city  sent  s  learned  Brahman  to  pitch  upon 
a  proper  spot.     The  Brahman,  after  a  lung  seanh,  ar- 
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diving  into  the  water,  and,  having  washed  ils  body, 
making  obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  binis,  he  leamed  (mm  the  crow  Ihst  if  he 
lenuuneil  there  a  short  time  he  would  comprehend  the 
wonders  of  this  Isnd.  The  lung,  sppriied  of  this  occur- 
rence, built  on  the  spot  where  (he  crow  had  appeared  a 
large  cilT,  and  ■  place  of  isorahip.  The  rajah  one  night 
heud  in  a  dmun  a  voice  saying, '  On  a  certain  day  cast 
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X  of  wood  fifty-two  inches  knig,  and 
one  ana  a  half  cubits  broad;  this  is  the  true  rorm  of  the 
ddtyi  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house 
seven  days ;  and  io  whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear, 
place  it  in  the  temple,  snd  worship  it.'  It  happened  aa 
the  n^ah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image,  called  hy  him 
Ja^annatha,  beeaue  the  object  of  worship  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles.''  Another  le- 
gend, however,  relates  that  "the  image  arising  from  the 
water  waa  an  avatiira,  w  incarnation  of  Vishnu;  it  was 
lashioied  by  Viswakaiman,  ihe  arctiilect  of  the  gods, 
iato  a  fourfold  idol,  which  repreaenled  the  supreme  dei- 
ty, snd  the  temple  itself  was  erected  over  it,  and  inau- 
gurated by  tbe  god  Brahmft  and  his  divine  Doun." 
This  may  have  given  rise  to  the  suppoeition  that  Ihe 
wofahip  of  J^gemflth  (as  Max  Midler  [Chip4,  i,  57] 
spells  it)  was  oiiginally  in  honor  of  Vishnu.  See  New- 
camb,  Cftbp.  ofMittiont,  p.  466 1  Sterling,  AtaaaU  of 
OHaa  (see  Index) 

JagOla  are  the  hermits  of  tne  Banians,  a  sect  in 
East  India.     There  are  three  distinct  claeses  of  them : 
(1)  tbe  VsD-aphraatas,  (2)  the  San■jSHi^  and  (S)  tbe 
The  VmnipAratlai  live  in  forest^  maii7 


1  JAHATH 

of  them  married  snd  having  children,  feeding  on  th« 
herbs  and  fraits  that  grow  wild;  but  they  scruple  to 
pluck  up  the  Toot  of  snythiog,  conndering  it  a  sinful 
act,  ss  they  believe  the  sotd  to  be  contained  in  the  root, 
snppoeing  everything  to  possess  a  spiritual  life :  and,  of 
course,  beUeving  also  the  trannnigration  of  souls.     The 


,  oppose  matnnxmy, 
oetej,  ana  au  pleasures  whatsoever,  lliey  have  but 
one  dally  meal,  served  only  on  eaithen-ware,  and  live 
on  alzDa.  Their  gaimenta  they  dye  with  red  earth,  and 
always  carry  a  long  bamboo  cane  in  their  hands.  This 
class  is  a  r^ular  nomsd  tribe ;  they  do  not  even  etsy 
two  nights  in  the  same  place.  Theyare  Uughtin  thdr 
■acred  writings  to  look  forward  with  desire  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body.  Lust,  anger,  avarice, 
pride,  revenge,  and  the  love  of  this  world  they  coiiMiter 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  pray  to  their  gods 
to  deliver  them  from  one  and  all  of  these  sins,  llis 
last-named  dais,  the  Aradoulai,  forsake  their  families, 
both  their  wives  snd  their  offspring,  and  anything  that 
would  make  one  of  them  dependent  on  the  other  for 
ptTHluction.  Thus  they  deny  themselves  even  the  uso 
of  those  thing!  which  the  other  two  ciaseos  of  Jaguis 
are  wont  to  enjoy.  They  are  habilitated  otdy  with  a 
small  piece  of  linen  cloth  to  cover  their  sck.  Their 
Ibod  they  procure  from  strangers,  to  whose  houses  they 
go  when  hungry,  and  eat  anything  that  is  offered  them. 
These  devotees  eq^cially  frequent  the  banks  of  the  sa- 
cred Hindu  rivers  and  the  neighborhuod  of  great  lemplca, 
both  for  religious  motives  and  in  onler  to  oljtaia  moat 
readilyslmssnd  food, particularly  milksndrruits.  They 
have  one  Oriental  custom,  vii.  rubbing  their  body  with 
ashes,  i»  doubt  to  free  themselves  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
See  Viuerl,  on  Ike  RtUgion,  etc.,  qftht  Btaiaiu,  aptid  Re- 
lig.  Ctr.  voL  iii ;  Craufurd,  Stndie$  nflht  Himloet,  i,  SSb 
sq. ;  Broughtou,  BOIiolk.  Hitl.  Sac.  i,  499.     (J.  H.  W.) 

J&'gnr  (HebL  rojar',  -AV^,  place  of  sojbuni ;  Sept 
'iayoip  V.  r.  'Aoup),  a  city  on  the  south  or  Idumnan 
border  of  Judsh,  mentione<1  between  Eder  and  Kinah 
(Joah.Kv,3l).  "Its  name  might  perhaps  indicate  (hst 
it  was  one  of  the  fortified  caroping-groands  of  the  bot- 
ilet  Arabs"  (Kilto).  "The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwan 
{Palal.  p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as  one  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  territory  of  Ashkehin,  must  have  been  fur- 
ther to  the  north-weal"  (Smith).  The  podtion  of  the 
town  here  considered  can  only  be  conjectured  as  not 
very  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  mentioned 
smong  the  (owns  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  S-8), 
though  it  probably  was  one  of  them.  It  was  potNbly 
aitosted  In  wsdy  Jutiah,  which  runs  into  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Jail  (Heb.  Yah,  n;,  a  contraMion  for  Pljiri,  Jeha- 
vak,  Psa.  Ixviii,  4,  elwwhere  rendered  "Lord"). .  See 
Jkhovak;  Hallelujah.  It  also  enlen  bto  tbe  com- 
position of  many  Heb.  names,  ss  Aiwsuah,  Isaiah,  ett. 

Ja'Iutth  (Hebrew  Yach'ali,  pn^,  prob.  for  rnty^, 
wiirm;  SepL 'li'd,  but 'IfiS  in  I  Chron.  H, 43,  and 'I yo'^ 
V.  r.  'IiO  in  1  Cbron.  xxiv,  32),  the  name  of  a  denend- 
ant  of  Judah  and  of  several  Levites. 

1.  A  son  of  Shimei  and  grandson  of  Gerahom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  10) ;  j-et  no  such  son  is 
mentioned  in  vei.  9,  where  the  three  sons  of  .Shimei  are 
by  SMue  error  (probably  the  transposition  of  the  latter 
clause)  stiributed  to  his  brother  Laadan,  while  in  verse 
II  Jahath  issuiedto  have  been  "chier  (i.  e.  most  nu- 
merous in  posterity)  of  the  four  sons  of  ShimeL  A 
similar  disagreement  sppean  in  (he  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  vi),  where  Jshsth  (ver.  4S)  occun  aa  Ihe  eon  of 
Gershwn  (prob.  by  the  transposition  of  Shimei'a  name 
into  the  preceding  vene),  and  again  (ver.  30)  ss  a  son 
of  Libnah  (L  e.  I«dan),  instewl  of  Shimei  (comp.  Zim- 
nah,  the  sod  of  Jabath,  ver.  30,  43).  KC  oonsidenbly 
poet  IHoG. 

2.  Son  of  Reaiah  (or  Hsioeh),  of  the  posterity  of 
Henon,  and  fuher  of  two  sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  3),  .  B^ 
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3.  Om  of  the  rail  of  Shdoawlh  (oi  Shdomith),  ■ 
dcaceDdant  of  Iihu,  of  the  funily  of  Kobith,  appoioMd 
to  ■  promiiKnt  place  in  ibc  ncnd  Mrvieea  t^  David  (1 
Chn>a.utiv,I2>    B.a  1014. 

4.  One  of  the  LcTilical  oveneen  of  Ihe  Temple  re- 
pain  instituted  by  J<wb1i  ;  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Heraii  (2  Chnm.  xxxiv,  IS).    EC  633. 

Jaliaa  (Heb.  Fa'AoW,  y*^,  '"ddem  down,  Iia.  xv, 
4;  Jer.  xlriii,  34 ;  Sept. 'laooii;  also  with  n  local  and 
in  pause,  n:!^^'  l'«*''«^  Numb,  itxi,  S8,  Sept.  i.'c 
'tamra;  DeuVii,  S2,  Sept.  i!t  la-ra;  and  this  even 
with  a  prefix,  Hsma,  Jndg.  li,  SO,  Sept.  il(  'lama ; 
hut  likewise  with  n  pmgogic,  HXH^  yaA'fra*,  Sept. 
'laaaa.  Josh,  "'"i  18;  A.  Vera.  "  Jahaia;"  'laao,  Jcr. 
xlriii,Sl,"Jahai«h;"'I'«™a,Jo«h,X3(i,Sfl,"Jahaiah5" 
'Pi^C  V.I.  "Inmrd,  a  Chron.  vi,  78,  "  Jahiah"),  ■  town 
beyond  the  Jonlan,  where  Sihon  vu  defeated,  in  the 
bfvders  cf  Moab  and  the  region  of  the  Ammonite* 
(Numb,  xsi,  23 ;  Deut.  ii,  82 ;  .ludg.  xi,  W) ;  Btuated 
in  the  tribe  of  Keuben  (Josh,  xiii,  18),  and  asngned  to 
the  Merarite  Levita  (Jorii.  xni,  86;  I  Chron.  vi,  78). 
In  Ita.  XT,  4;  Jer.  xlviii,  21,  it  appears  as  one  of  the 
Moabitish  places  that  suffered  from  the  transit  of  the 
Babylonian  conquerors  through  the  "  plan  coontiy"  (i.  e. 
the  Mitkor,  the  mod.  Belka).  The  whole  country  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  had  originally  been  given  to  the  Hoab- 
itea  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  nix,  86-38 ;  Dcul.  ii,  19-32); 
but  the  warlike  Amoriua  from  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
conquered  them,  and  expelled  them  ftnm  the  region 
north  of  the  river  Amon.  From  the  Amoriles  the  I»- 
raelitea  took  this  country,  but  subKquently  the  Am- 
monilM  claimed  it  as  thdrs  (JudR.  li,  IB),  and  on  the 
decline  of  Jewish  power  the  Hoabit^s  and  Ammonites 
again  took  possesion  of  it.  Hiuig  {Zu  Jmo.  id  loc)  re- 
nrdi  Jahaz  and  Jahzah  is  different  places  (so  Eeit  on 
ioih,  ad  loc,  urging  that  they  are  distingui^ed  in  the 
passagca  of  Jer.);  but  this  is  unnecesaaiy  (so  Winer, 
Realic.  B.  V.  Jahai),  and  at  variance  with  the  philology. 
It  appean  to  have  been  Nluated  on  the  edge  of  the  dee~ 
art  (see  Raomer,  ZugiLltr.ji.  68;  Hengitenberg,  fiit 
eain,p.S89).  See  ExoDL'a.  From  the  terms  ofthenai^ 
lative  in  Numb,  xxi  and  Dent,  ii  we  should  expect  that 
Jahaz  was  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of 
Sihon,  but  yet  north  of  the  River  Arcon  (see  DeuU  ii, 
!4,  86;  and  the  words  in  verse  81,  "he^n  to  possese*^, 
and  in  exactly  this  podtion  a  site  named  jaaiia  is 
mentioned  by  Schwan  (Paint,  p.  827, "  a  Tillage  to  the 
south-west  of  Dhiban'O ;  bat  this  tacks  coofirmation,  es- 
pecially as  Euaebius  and  Jerome  ((Mmiatl.  a.  v.  'Itsva, 
Jasaa)  place  it  between  Hedeha  (Higjofiuv)  and  Dibon 
iii0oic,  Deblathaim) ;  and  the  latter  sUtea  that  "  Ja- 
haz lies  apposite  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  boondaiy  of  the 
region  of  Moab."  These  lequtrements  are  met  by  sup- 
posing Jshai  to  have  been  situated  in  the  open  tract  at 
the  head  of  wady  Waleh,  between  Amun  on  the  east, 
and  Jebel  Humeh  on  the  west, 

Jaba'sa  (Josh,  xiti,  18)  or  JalM'soIl  (Joah.  zxi, 
36;  Jcr.  xlviii,  31).    See  Jahaz. 

JxlWBi'Kb  (Heb.  radoffah-,  rrnm,  bditfd  by  J 
kotahi  Sept.  'ta^jac),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently 
priest,  one  orthoae  deputed  by  Ezra  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  Jews  bad  married  Gentile  wires  after  the  r  ' 
(rom  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  15).    RC.  450. 

Joba'xiSl  (Hebrew  YaehaxUf,  ^K->Tm,  bAdd  by 
God;  Sept.  'Itfi^A.  'laCi^A,  OCiiiA,  'Afi^,  the 
of  Ave  men.     See  also  jAHXKEi. 

1.  The  third  "  son"  of  Hebron,  the  gnndsoD  of  Levi 
through  Kobath  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  19;  xxiv,  88).  B.C 
probably  poet  1618,  perhaps  1014. 

2.  Om  of  the  Benjamiie  wanion  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklig  [1  Chron.  xii,  4).    EC  1055. 

3.  One  of  the  ittieats  who  preceded  the  aaered 
with  trumpeta  on  ita  removal  to  Jonsalem  (1  Chran. 
zvi,  6).    EC.  di.  1043. 


4.  The  sun  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  tba  & 
Asaph,  who  predicted  to  Jehosbaphai  bb  trims 
the  host  of  the  Hoatatea  w 


lis  prophecy  or 
Then  upon  Jabaziel,  t 

im  nf  BwisUh,  tha  sim  of  JjIjI,  ih.  j«i  iJHju^Uh,  , 

Levita  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  came  the  Sfniit  of  ths 

Lord  in  the  midst  oT  the  omgregation ;  rad  be  said. 

Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabjtanta  of  Jtra» 

lem,  and  thou,  king  Jehoshaphat,  thus  saiih  tbc  Loi4 

unto  you,  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  by  reason  of  this 

great  multitodai  (or  the  battle  is  not  yoois,  but  CoiTs. 

■^-  -loiTQw  go  ye  down  against  them:  belKU,  they 

I  up  by  the  cliff  of  Zii;  and  ye  shall  0nd  them  at 

the  end  of  the  brook,  before  lite  wildonesv  at  JowL 

necil  to  Bght  in  this  battle  i   set  vowr- 

selves,  stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  oT  the  Loid 

ith  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 

ayed ;  to-morrow  gn  out  against  them,  for  the  Load 

will  bo  with  you"  (2  Chron.  XX,  11-17).     EC.dr.89S. 

5.  Oaeofthe"BDns''ofShechaiuab,wb0KaDn(BeB- 

Jahaiiel,  but  his  name  is  not  otherwise  given ;  iadeed, 

there  is  evidently  some  conruaon  in  the  text ;  oonp.  rer. 

3)  is  said  to  have  returned  rrom  Babylon  with  800  Dale* 

of  his  retainers  (Ezra  i-iii,  6).    EC  ante  4M.    Sea 


Jah'dal  (Heb.l'ciAdiy', '■^n^iprob.jra^er;  Sept. 
laiaf),  a  descendant  apparently  of  Caleb,  of  the  family 
of  HeiTon ;  his  sons'  names  are  given,  but,  as  his  own 
parentage  is  not  staled  (1  Chnm.  ii,  47),  it  can  only  be 
conjectiu«d  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Gam, 
the  son  (different  from  the  brother)  of  Haran  {ver.  46). 
EC  [ODb.  poet  1612.  Various  other  snggeMiooa  re- 
gaiding  the  name  have  been  made,  as  that  Gazes,  Ibe 
name  preceding,  should  be  Jshdai  (Houbigant,  ad  kic.) ; 
that  Jahdai  was  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (Grrmcnbcfg, 
quoted  by  Uichaelia,^ihaf.  ad  loc),  etc;  butthoeaie 
mere  groundless  suppontions  (see  Burringtoii,  i,  S16; 
Bertheau,  Commrol.  ad  loc). 

Jah'dltll  (Heb.  Ya>Miir,  hs'^'^rt^,  madtjaa/mt  by 
God;  Sept. '!( JiqX),  one  of  the  famous  chieftains  nf  ibe 
tribe  of  Manasseb  rendent  in  northern  Badian  (1  Chna. 
v,  24).    EC  apparently  720. 

Jiita'do  (Heb.  rocUo',  i^;;,  kit  Mios:  otherwte 

for  '|^tn^  mUfd;  Sept.  'Uttai),  son  of  Bm  and  ftlhei 
of  Jeahishai,  of  the  descendants  of  Alnhait,  readent  in 
Uilead  (1  Chron.  v,  14).     EC.  between  1093  and  782; 

Jali1«»l  (Heb.  YaAitiV,  ^K^rr;,  lopov  in  Carf.- 
Sept.  'kxi'>i>'\  the  last  named  of  ibe  three  soas  of  Zeb- 
ulon  (Gen.  xlvi,  14;  Numb,  xxvi,  W).  Hia  dMca^ 
ants  an  called  Jahlekutes  (Heb.  ratUrOi',  ■^VK^fT*, 
Sept. 'AxotjXf,  Numb,  xxvi,  26).    EC  1856. 

Jah'latfllto  (Numb,  xxvi,  26).    See  JAHi.ni. 

Jab'mal  (HeU  Yadtmay;  ^-qTV^,  pnlttlBr  :  SepL 
'Ii^iou),  one  of  the  "soils' of  Tola,  gnuHisoo  if  Imsi  hai 
(1  Chron.  vii,  2).     EC  dr.  16681 

Jkim,  JoiiAm,  a  distinguished  Cienuxn  Ronian 
Catholic  theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  si  Tea* 
witz,inHoravia, June  18,1760.  HestadiedattheGyn- 
nasium  of  Znaym,  the  Unireraity  of  Obnnta.  and  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Theological  Seminary  of  Brack,  enlonj  the 
Chureh,  and  was  for  some  time  a  priest  at  Hialita.  la 
1782  he  received  the  doctonte  from  Olmttti,  and,  aftar 
having  filled  with  great  distinction  the  pontioa  of  {>»■ 
feasor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  benneneotiia 
at  Bruck,  he  was^  in  1789,  called  to  the  UnivenAy  of 
Vienna  as  profoaer  of  the  Oriental  Ungnagea,  dogniat- 
icB,  and  Diblicsl  archaology.  At  Ihia  high  school  he 
labored  successfully  for  seventeen  years,  amid  Btapidoaa 
and  petty  petaecations  from  the  cnuft  of  Rome  which 
pained  his  ingenuous  spirit.  Some  words  in  the  prel^ 
KXtit  hia  EiiUta.md.g6aLBm*iTd.  alien  Bai^a(VU 
enna,  1706,  ISO!,  1808,  2  vols.  8ro) ;  the  Miiithsi  that 
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re  liid  before  the  emperor  Krancii  II  by 
cardiiul  Higuzk,  which  multed  in  the  apiKdnlnent  of 
a  •pecUlcomniunon  to  examine  Ibechirgca.  Atboogh 
it  wu  dedded  that  Jahn'i  riem  were  not  heterodox, 
thev  eaationed  him  u>  be  more  careful  in  the  future  in 
exprmnng  opiniona  1111017  to  lead  ID  inler[netatiani 
eoRtvarj'  lo  the  dogmas  of  (Ac  CidircA,  and  even  nggest- 
_  cd  a  chantte  of  the  obnoiioiu  paasages  (comp.  Henke, 
A  rvtaef.  d.  mratHe  Kirchr^tgachidilt.  ii,  Bl  aq. ;  P.  J.  S. 
HntJl,  Vmuf/i  einrr  Kirthavrach.  d.  I8«  Ja\rk.  ii,  B7a, 
S7fi>.     Though  he  boneatly  and  viUingl;  tuhmitted, 


(in  1806)  remored  from  the  congenial  dudea  of  an  office 
to  which  be  had  dedicated  lualife,and  iraa  made,  m«retv. 
of  ooune,  lo  prevent  acandal  which  might  bare  reaulled 
ftmn  a  deprivatiDn  of  all  dignity,  canon  or  Domherr  in 
tbe  metit}[ioUtaa  ehorcb  of  St.  Stephen.  Eren  before 
he  was  compelled  to  reogn  his  prnfaaonbtp,  two  ofhii 
iMOka,  /Wrndaftta  n  Orot  lacrot  Vrlrrii  Tntamtnti  ia 
eomtpBtHiint  ralacia  (Vienna,  1804),  and  Arehaologia 
BMiea  in  compmduim  ndacia  (Vienna,  IW6),  which 
were  then  Toy  popular  among  the  uniTenity  Bludcnt*> 
wore  condemned  and  pUced  on  the  Index,  without  their 
■nthor  bdng  heard  in  hii  defence.  Jahn  died  Aug.  16, 
1814.  Bnidea  the  works  which  we  have  had  occanon 
to  cite,  and  a  aeries  of  gramman  and  chreatomalhiea  on 
the  Hebrew,  Sviiae,  AratHC,  and  Chaldee  languagea,  he 
wrote,  S>Uua(e^rfAdo£>7H  (Vienna,  179T-18U5, 5  vola.; 
*Dla.i  and  ii, id  edition,  \%il -l«ib)  ■.—Ltxiam  Arabico- 
LaHKum,  Cknrilimatkia  Arabian  aftonmodalum  (Tien. 
teot) :  this  work  waa  conaideied  the  beat  of  ita  kind 
antil  the  puhlication  of  a  umilar  produc^on  by  Sylve^ 
ter  de  Saey  •.^-Biilia  f/rbritiai  dtgeuil,  «*  jrunorei  fco 
(iaiwaa  Farvfofa  (u<|(eil  (Vien.  1806,  4  vola.  royal  Svo): 
— EmAiridtiM  Htrmmeiiliem  gmeridii  latilaitim,  etc 
(Tiemia,  1812;  with  an  Appmtix  hermmoA,  a.  txati- 
imi^t  artfOica,  Vieniu,  1816) :  —  ^oftcHu  Profit- 
larum  de  Jam  Mettiti,  tammmiariiu  critiaa  in  Unu 
pn^ikrtiea*  Krferw  TitlammU  (Vien.  1816),  eliX  Some 
tune  after  hb  death  appeared  SacMlTOge  »  JaUt  <>uo- 
bgitdt^  Wtrhm,  publiihed  from  his  MSS.  (Tubingen, 
1811 ),  which  contknad  nix  interealing  dtnertationi  on 
Tarioiu  Biblical  aubjecta,  aitd  with  them  tome  lelteia  of 
Jabn'a,  giving  a  dew  to  the  modvea  of  the  peraecutiona 
directed  agalnat  him.  Jabn'a  memory  deaerrea  to  be 
ehoiabed  by  aD  true  lovera  of  Oriental  acholanhip.  He 
fdmiahed  text-booki  for  Che  Mody  of  those  languages 
■tperior  to  any  of  hia  time,  and,  altboogh  they  are  at 
pnaent  obaoletf,  he  certainlj:  aided  iDodera  acbolanhip 
br  fonuahing  auperior  tools.  As  a  theological  writer  be 
»>■  dev  and  methodical,  and  his  namerous  worio,  of 
wlucb  ancnl  enjoy  an  Englisb  dreaa,  "diSiised  a 
knowledge  of  Kbiical  aabjscts  In  pboca  and  circka 
wtwn  tlu  hooka  of  Protaatanta  would  acatcely  have 
been  neeived.  The  latter,  bowerer,  have  appnciatod 
bia  wxitinga  fully  aa  moch  as  Roman  Catbolica.  He 
waa  tkK  profound  in  anyone  thing,  becauae  he  se>U«ed 
his  encT^es  over  ao  wide  a  field ;  but  he  was  a  moat 
iiiiful  author,  and  one  of  hia  books  (the  A  rAaoios<))  is 
■ill  the  largest  and  best  on  the  lubjecta  of  which  it 
treata."  fit  a  theologian  of  the  Romiah  Chunh  he  was 
oettainly  exceedingly  liberal,  so  much  »  thai  Heng- 
■tenbo^  (on  the  Penutouh)  nther  finds  fault  wilb 
him.  Sec  Velder,  GMtrt.  Lex.  <L  KallioL  GeMicltbal, 
i,  337 :  H.  Diiring,  D.  gdtkritn  Tk/obgni  DnUMaadi, 
ii,  7  aq.  i  Hvael,  arlekri.  DrMteUandt  (Atb  ed.\  iii,  AID ; 
z,  19:  xi,  994;  xiv,  HA;  xviii,  3Mi  xxiii,  18t  Encb 
B.  Gruber,  AOg.  Emrjk. :  Kitlo,  BOL  Cfdop.  a.  T. ;  Wer- 
oer,  CsdL  ±  Katkoi.  Tluol.  p.  ^3  aq. 
Jab'Mb  (1  Chton.  vi,  78).  See  Jauax. 
Jall'MU  (Heb.  yacAum;  ^MXn^  aUotUd  by  Ood  ,- 
Sept-  'AmqX),  the  flnt  named  of  the  aona  of  NaphtaD 
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(Oak  xlvi,  S4).  His  deacendanU  are  edied  Jahrbit 
m«  (Heb,  YacAttiM;  '•^S^m,  Sept,  'AnqXi,  Numb, 
xxvi,  18).  In  1  Chron.  vii,  13,  the  name  ia  writlCD 
Jahziel  (Vx^xn^,  raeiUul;  id. ;  SepL  'losiqX).  El 
C  1866.        "    '  " 

Jah'saHUta  (NnmU  xxvi,  48).    See  Jahzxiu 

Jah's«rab  (Heb.  rndbe'ro*,  n^tn;,  rHumer; 
but  Gcaeniui  prefen  to  read  HJlf^,  t  e.  JaiaziaMi 
Sept.  'Iillpjflc  T.  T.  'Efipd.Tulg.  Jnra),M»  of  Heahul- 
lam  and  father  of  Adiel,  a  piieet  (I  Cbion.ix,l!).  RC 
bog  ante  636.  He  la  probably  the  aame  with  Ahasai, 
the  father  of  Aiareel  (Keh.  xi,  I8X  Boce  the  preceding 
and  the  following  name  are  alike. 

Jah'slBl  (1  Chnm.  vii,  13}.     See  Jakzexi. 

Jailor  (SiBfu>^v\a(,  ^ard  o/ a  pritOHtT,  AfU  xvi, 
23,  27,  a«).     See  Phison. 

Jttlntis,  the  name  of  a  rery  powerful  heterodox  sect 
uf  Hindu!  particularly  fiouriahing  in  the  •oulhcm  and 
wcHetn  pans  of  llijidustan.  Tlieir  name,  Jainiu,  sig- 
nilles  foUoweta^of  Juui,  the  genetic  name  of  deifled 
•ainla;  tlut,  as  these  saints  are  also  called  Ariat,  the 
sect  is  frequently  called  Arialiu.  The  teueu  of  Ihia 
aeot  are  in  several  reaptrts  analogooa  la  tboaa  of  the 
Buddbisia  [see  Bi'DUiiiBM],  but  they  resemble  in  othen 
thoao  oflbe  Brahmanical  Hindus.  like  the  Buddhists, 
they  deny  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Veda 
(which,  however,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  Utter  are  oonfomiable  to  the  Jaina  lea- 
eta),  and  worship  certain  saints  whom  they  consider  su- 
perior to  the  other  beingi  of  their  pantheon.  They  dif- 
fer, indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to  the  history  of  these 
personages,  but  the  original  notion  which  prevails  in  thia 
wonhip  is  the  same.  Like  the  Brabmanical  Hindus 
on  the  other  hand,  they  admit  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  perform  the  essential  ceiemonies  called  SamtAra* 
(q.  v.),  and  lecogniso  some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of 
the  tlinda  pantheon  —  at  least  iqiparently,  aa  they  do 
not  pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  aa  Ibey  disr^ard 
completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  animal  life.  The  Jainas  have  their 
own  PuiAnas  and  other  reUgious  books,  which  in  the 
main  confine  themsdvc*  lo  a  delineation  of  their  Tor- 
thankhanu,  or  deified  leachen  of  the  sect.  The  Veda* 
of  the  BrabmauB  they  supply  by  their  Siddi&ittu  and 
Ai/aiRiu, 

Their  peculiar  doctrioea  are  that  "aQ  objects,  mate- 
rial or  abstract,  are  arranged  uikder  nhw  categories,  call- 
ed Tattata  (truths  or  principles),  of  which  we  need  no- 
tice only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  MohAa,  or  lihenlion 
of  the  vital  spirit  hum  the  bonds  of  action,  i-e.  final 
emancipation.  In  reference  Co  it  the  Jainas  not  only 
affirm  that  there  is  such  a  state,  but  they  define  the  size 
of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place  where  they  lii'e, 
their  Cangible  qualities,  Che  duration  of  their  existence, 
the  distance  at  which  they  are  fnim  one  another,  their 
parts,  natures,  and  numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  only 
obtained  '  in  a  state  of  manhood  (not  In  that  of  a  good 
demon,  or  brute),  while  in  posaarion  of  five  senses: 
while  possessing  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in 
a  condition  of  possibility ;  while  possessing  a  mind, 
thiDugh  the  SBcraiiient  of  the  highcHt  asceticism,  in  that 
path  of  rectitude  in  which  there  is  no  retrogression  j 
through  the  possession  of  perfect  knowledge  snd  vinon; 
and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.'  Those  who  attain  10 
final  liberation  do  not  tettnn  to  a  woiidly  stale,  and 
there  is  no  interruption  lo  their  blisa.  They  have  per- 
fect vision  and  knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  wurha- 
(see  J,  Stevenson,  Tie  Kalpa  ailra  and  Kara  Talhoay 
The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are  commoo 
to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  bul  some  differences  occur  in  the 
prsctke  of  thai  duties,  aa  they  are  divided  into  relig- 
ious and  lay  orders  —  Yalii  and  SrA^ahu.  Bntb,  of 
Cooiae,  mnat  place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  theil 
saints ;  bat  the  i'ati  ha*  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinenct^ 
tadtnmity,  and  continence ;  ha  shoidd  wear  a  thin  cloUi 
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over  hii  moath  to  prevent  inwcta  frnai  flTuig  into  it, 
■nd  he  ihould  cury  ■  bnuh  to  sweep  the  place  on  which 
he  it  about  to  tit,  lo  remove  any  living  creature  out  of 
the  iray  of  danger ;  hui,  in  turn,  he  may  diipuue  with 
■11  acta  oTwonbip,  while  the  Srirabi  hai  to  add  to  the 
obBervincc  or  the  religioua  and  monl  duties  the  pncti- 
cal  wonhip  of  the  aainu,  and  a  pmfnund  reverence  for 
hii  more  pioua  brethren.  The  MCular  Jaina  muat,  like 
the  ascetic,  practice  the  Tour  virtues — liberality,  gentle- 
tiesB,  piety,  and  penance ;  he  must  govern  his  mind. 
(oiigtie,  and  acts ;  abelain  at  cettain  seasonB  fiDm  salt, 
(lowen,  gieen  fruit«,  roots,  honey,  grapa,  tobacco ;  drink 
water  thrice  slnined,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncover- 
ed, lest  an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it  i  it  is  hit  duty, 
also,  lo  viait  daily  *  temple  wh«e  some  of  the  images  of 
the  Jaina  sainle  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  limeii, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  atid  make  some  ofler- 
ingg  of  fruits  or  tlovrers,  while  pronouncing  some  such 
futmula  as  '  Salutation  lo  the  Sainu,  to  the  Pure  Exist- 
ences, to  the  Sages,  to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in 
llie  world.'  The  reader  in  ■  Jaina  temple  is  a  Yati,  but 
the  miaistraDt  prieat  is  not  Mldom  a  Brabmaii,  since  llie 
Jainis  have  no  prints  of  their  own,  and  the  praeenee  of 
audi  Brabmani<^  roiniMnnts  seems  lohave  introduced 
•evenl  innovations  in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India 
the  ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas  be- 
longing more  properly  lo  the  Saiva  and  Sikia  wor- 
ship (see  Hindu  Sects  under  Isdia),  and  Images  of  Siva 
and  his  eonscirc  take  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
(he  south  of  India  thpy  appear,  as  mentioned  before,  to 
observe  also  all  the  essential  riles  or  Sanskaras  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the  Jainas  are 
eapeciallv  those  relating  lo  events  in  the  life  of  their 

other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the  Srlpanchaml, 

The  aect  is  divided  into  two  principal  faction* — the 
Digambvas  and  the  SwclAmliaras.  Tlie  name  of  the 
former  stgniflea  "sky-clad,"  or  naked,  and  dcugnatcd 
Uie  ascetics  who  went  uncladi  but  at  present  they  wear 
colored  (garments,  and  dishabililata  only  at  nieal-tim«>. 
The  name  of  the  latter  faction  means  "one  who  wears 
white  garments."  But  it  is  not  mainly  in  drees  that 
these  two  factions  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  there 
are  said  to  bo  uo  less  than  aeven  hundred  different  points 
upon  which  they  split,  M  of  which  are  considered  vital 
by  each  party.  Thus,  e.  g. "  the  SwetAmbarat  decorate 
theimagesof  their  saints  with  ear-rings,  necklaces,  arm- 
let s,  and  tiaras  of  goU  and  jewels,  whereas  the  Digam- 
baras  leave  their  images  without  ornaments.  Again, 
the  SwetAmbaraa  anett  that  there  are  twelve  heavens 
and  uxty-four  Indns,  whereas  the  Digambaras  main- 
tain that  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and  100  Indras.  In 
the  south  of  India  the  Jainas  are  divided  into  two 
castes;  in  Upper  Hindustan,  however,  they  are  all  of  one 
caste.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  themselves  they 
recognise  a  number  of  families  between  which  no  inter- 
marriage con  take  place,  and  that  they  resemble  in  this 
respect  also  the  ancient  Brahmanical  Hindus,  wluj  estab- 
lished similar  restrictlous  in  tbeir  religious  oodea. 

"  As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed,  it  is 
still  more  fantastical  than  that  of  llie  Brahmanical  sects 
(whence  it  ti  boirowed  lo  a  great  extent),  but  without 
any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical  interest  which  in- 
h^ca  in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  time.  The  highest  rank 
amongst  their  numberlens  hosts  of  divine  beings— di- 
vided by  them  into  four  classes,  with  various  subdi- 
visions— they  asuffn  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  tbey 
call  JiKa,  or  A  rhal,  or  TirlLilam,  besides  a  variety  of 
plhw  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enumerate  twenty- 
four  Tinhakans  of  their  post  age,  twenty-four  of  the 
present,  and  twenty-four  of  the  age  to  come;  and  they 
in\'est  these  holy  personages  with  thirty-six  superhu- 
man attributes  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  sameneas  of  these  attributes,  Ibey  di>- 
tinRuish  the  twenty-four  Jinaa  of  the  present  age  from 
facb  other  in  color,  stature,  and  longevity.    Two  of 
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them  aiB  red,  two  while,  two  bine,  two  hladi;  tbe  nak 
are  of  a  golden  huo,  or  a  yeUowish-lsowD.  The  otha 
two  pecnliaritie*  are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  pc- 
dvon,  and  aceording  to  a  system  of  decreoMtit,  frian 
Suha&ka,  the  liist  Jina,  who  was  600  foIrM  in  otatoit^ 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  yean,  down  to  J/aharim,  Ihi 
twenty-fourth,  who  bad  d^eneraled  lo  the  aixe  of  a 
man,  and  waa  no  mon  than  forty  yean  oo  caith — tha 
age  of  his  predecessor,  Pdrntandllui,  n 
years.  Tbe  present  worship  is  almost 
last  twoTirthakoras;  and,  as  tbe  stature  and  years  of 
these  personages  have  a  reasonable  powhility,  H.  T. 
Colebmoke  inferred  that  tbey  alone  are  to  be  ooiwl«<-  * 
ed  as  historical  peraonagta.  As,  moreover,  amongil  tbe 
disciples  of  Hahivira  there  is  one,  Indrabhdti,  who  is 
called  CatUama,  and  as  Gautama  is  also  •  naipe  of  the 
founder  of  the  Buddha  faith,  tb< 
scholar  concluded  that,  if  the  id 
name*  coubl  be  aaaumed,  it  would  lead  to  tbe  rurtber 
surmise  that  both  these  sects  are  brancha  of  the  same 
stock.  But  sgunst  this  view,  which  would  aaaign  to 
the  Jaina  religion  an  antiquity  even  higher  than  MB 
U.C  (Ibe  dale  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  apo- 
theods  of  Gautama  Buddha),  aereial  reasons  ore  alleged 
by  profesaor  Wilson.  As  to  tbe  real  dale,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  tbe  Jaina  faith,  as  the  same  scholar  justly 
observes,  it  is  immrised  in  the  same  obscurity  which  in- 
only  infer  from  tbe  existing  Jaina  literature,  aud  Ham 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  come  laier  into  exist- 
ence than  the  Buddhist  sect."  SeeColtbrooke.Jfitwflb- 
iKoiuijfti^j,- Wilson, irorfa,i(LonA1862j;  Trevor./.- 
dia.ilt  Kativaaml  MiuvnUfp.  109  sq.  Comp.lM>iA; 
Uuii>[jiaM. 

jB'b  (Hebrew  r(iir',~l-tt^,a>M'a^'-  Sept.'li^ 
'laiip;  but  in  I  Cbmn.  ii,  S3,  sonw  copica  'Aiip;  io 
Esth.  ii,A,'liit|>D{;  compare 'I otipoc,  Hark  v,  S3i  Joa^ 
pbus.  H'ar.vL  I,  8),  the  name  of  thne  men,Blaoof  o^ 
other  of  different  form  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  The  son  of  Segub,  which  latter  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Hanasaeh  on  his  motlier's  side  [see  Ahoftioji],  bu  of 
Judah  on  his  father's  (1  Chron.  ii,  if) :  hut  Jair  is  reck- 
oned as  belonging  toManameh  (Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Drat. 
iii,  H;  1  Kings  iv,  IS),  probably  on  account  of  bi*  es- 
plmls  and  posaeerions  in  Gilead,  where  be  appean  la 
have  been  tnnghl  up  with  his  mother  (cotap.  1  Chns. 
ii,  !I),  being  perhaps  an  ill^timate  child  (sec  fTiUMii 
in  Tholuck's  Ulrr.  A  at.  1886,  p.  1 1 ),  or,  at  all  events,  ber 
heir  (Srhwarx,  Palrl.  p.  186),  although  hia  |iiimismiiiM 
might  strictly  l>e  claimed  as  on  appanage  to  tbe  triht 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  B4).  See  Jvdjih  ufok  Jordaji. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedilio)]  against  the 
kingdom  of  Basban,  the  time  of  which  is  disputed,  bat 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  last  year  of  tbe  life  o( 
Moaes  (RC 1618),  and  which  seema  lohave  fanned  put 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  c^mquest  oTthe  coDt>- 
tiy  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  iii,  !8 ;  Numb,  xxiiii, 
41  j  Deut.  iii,  14).  He  settled  in  the  part  of  Argob 
bordeiing  on  Gilead.  where  we  find  the  small  towns  ibaa 
token  (retaken)  by  him  named  coUectively  Havotb- 
jair,  at  "Jair's  villages"  (Numb,  xxzii,  41  j  Dent,  iii, 
I4j  jDeh.xiii,SO|  I  Kings  iv,  IB ;  1  Chron.  i'l, ZS).  Sc* 
HAVcrrK-jAiB.  These  are  variously  staled  to  have 
been  t»mly-l\m  (1  Chron.  ii,  ii),  tkirly  (Jad^.  x,  4), 
and  su4  in  number  (I  Cbion.ii.SS;  Josh,  xiii,  80 ;  1 
Kings  iv,  13,  in  which  Ust  passage  they  are  said  la 
have  been  "great  cities,  with  walls  and  taaxea  faoni''). 
The  discrepancy  may  easily  be  recondlrd  by  the  aup- 
position  (warronled  by  Numb,  xxxii,  39,40)  that  al- 
though Jair,  in  conjunction  with  his  relatives,  captartd 
tlte  whole  sixty  cities  composing  the  Gileadite  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Og  io  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  4),  only 
twenty-three  of  these  were  specially  assigned  to  him; 
whereas,  at  a  later  date,  his  portion  niiay  have  received 
some  accessions ;  or  the  number  attributed  to  his  <!»■ 
sccndant  of  the  aanw  name  may  be  oohr  a  rDaad  or  ap- 
'lot^M  being  aboM  osehtdT  the  entii* 
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DUBibcr.     (For  ollwr  methiidi  of  a^iutiiMiit,  Ms  Wi- 
nsc'B  Rtaladrlrrimdi,  a.  v.  Jair.) 

2.  Tbe  eighth  Judge  of  lirael,  ■  native  oT  Gilud,  in 
Hanaaaeh  (Joaephiu,  Anl,v,  7,  fl,  'Ia(i(>irr)i  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  therelura  probably  dewended  from  Che  pre- 
ctiliBg,  with  nhom,  indeed,  he  i>  Mmetimei  confound- 
ed.     Me  ruled  [veiUy-two  yeui  (RC  1V9G-1U; 


the  age  in  which  he  lived:  "He  had  thirty  wtu,  that 
rode  OD  thirty  aas-eolti  (tJ^^^S),  «nd  they  had  thirty 
eitiea  (D^^^3  ■gun),  which  are  colled  Havoth-Jur,  in 
the  land  of  (jilead"  {Jndo.  x,  S,  4).  A  young  an  wai 
the  moat  valuable  beast  for  riding  then  known  to  the 
Ilebnws ;  and  that  Joir  had  u  many  or  them,  and  was 
able  to  anign  a  village  (o  every  one  of  hii  thirty  Bona, 
is  very  atriking  evidence  of  hii  wealth  (Ke  Kitlo's  i>cii- 
fy  BOU  tlluilral.or  Juiig.v,  6-10).  The  twenty-three 
villages  of  the  niore  ancient  Jair  were  prabalily  araong 
the  thirty  which  ihie  Joii  poaeessed.  His  burial-place 
was  Camon,  doubtletn  in  the  Hme  region  (Judg.  x,  5}. 
It  is  probably  one  of  his  lieKcndanla  (»  numeroua)  that 
ia  called  a  Jaiuite  (Heb.  Yulri',  ^^''^^i  SepU  'lopi,  2 
Sam.  XX,  3C).  I'Dnibly,  however,  the  genuine  reading 
was  ^'^n'',  lU  Jatknlt.    See  Ika. 

3.  A  Benjamita,  son  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Honta- 
cai,  Eathet's  onde  (Eath.  ii.  A).     aC  ante  598. 

4.  (Heb.  ralr",  T'S^  morg.,  but  text  YaSr',  nw^ ; 
perh.  mmb,'  Sept. '[a»p,Vulf'.  comiplly  nf/ui.)  The 
lather  of  Elhonan,  which  latter  >lew  the  bmlher  of  Go- 
liatb  (1  Chnm.  n,B).  la  the  paiallel  pawage  (3  Sam. 
xxi,  19)  we  fiodiinitead  of  Jair,  "  Jaahk-"  O^S^,  ap- 
parently the  plur.  of  the  other  word,  q.  d.  ^9^,  t/orat ; 
Sept.  'lopt.Vulg.  again  juiriu),  with  the  addition  "Or- 
egim"  (D""?^!*,  wmrer*;  Sept.  u^fvotrifiVulg.  poty- 
mtforiiu),  which  haa  probably  been  errDneously  taken 
by  tnnKTiben  from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  veree 
(•ee  Kennieolt'i  tHa.  m  Iki  HArae  Ttxl,  i,  78),  EC 
ante  lOlfL    See  Euiasax 

Jatrit*  (a  Sam.  XX,  SS>     See  Jaib,  S. 

Jal'rUB  ('laiipoc,  see  Jaib),  an  otherwise  unknown 
nler  or  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  whose  only 
ilaughier  Jeiua  restored  to  Ule  (Mark  v,  23;  Luke  viii, 
41;  cinnp.Hall.ix,  18).  A.D.'i7.  Some  have  wrong- 
ly inferred  ftom  out  Saviour's  wonls,  "The  maid  is  nut 
deail,  but  sleepeth"  (Kauteubeig,  in  the  llamuc.  Jlei- 
trag.  t.  Sail.  a.  Vn^aj^.  ITCl,  p.  SCI;  Olshausen,  Com- 
■UK',  i,  SSI),  that  tbe  girl  was  only  in  a  swoon  (see  Ne- 
andet,  Z^in  Jan,  p.  EH'). 

JAl'RUS  (taiipos)  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Esth.  xi,  2)  as  a  Uracizol  form  of  the  name  of  Jaik 
in.  T.y,  the  lather  of  Honlecai  (Esth.  ii,  C). 

J»'k»ii  (1  Chron.  i,  42).    See  jA.iKAW. 

Ja'ksh  (Heb.  Yabh ',  ng;,  pioui ;  Sept.  StSdptyac 
[reading  nn;>],Vnlg.eoMent  [reading  Kg^]),aname 
given  01  that  of  the  father  of  Agur,  tbe  author  of  the 
opothegms  in  Ptov.  xxx,  1  »q.  Interprelen  gteolly 
differ  as  to  the  person  intended.  SccAoitel  Tbe  tro- 
didonal  view  is  tbot  which  gives  the  word  a  flguiittive 
import  (q.  d.  fin;»7,  abediact,  sc  to  GmOi  and  it  will 
tbtn  become  an  epithet  of  David,  tbe  father  of  Solomon, 
a  trim  appropriate  to  hi*  charaetei,  and  especially  so  as 
apl'lied  to  him  by  a  son.  Others  uudeistand  a  real 
nann  of  some  unknown  Israelite;  and.  in  that  case,  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  deuntes  the  father 
or  the  author  of  some  popular  maxims  selected  by  "the 
men  of  Heiekiah"  (perhops  composed  by  them,  or  in 
tbeir  time),  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  proverbs  of 
SidomoQ.  But  the  allusion  to  these  loiter  compilers  in 
PiOT.  utr,  1,  appears  only  to  relate  to  an  editing  on 
their  part  of  lilersrv  efTuiions  (in  part,  perhaps,  retoined 
in  the  memory  by  orol  recitation)  which  ale  exprenly 
■Bigned  to  Solomon  as  their  author.  See  Provhkds. 
raLStttatt  (CumnKntodloc.)  tdopts  tbe  suggestion  of 
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Hitdg(in  ZeBer's  nsot  raJir(>.18M,p.28S),assented  to 

by  Bertbeau  (ATui^ir/ Axr^.  MmA.  od  loc.).  and  renders 
the  clause  thus :  "  Tbe  words  of  Agur,  the  aon  of  her 
who  was  obeyed  (reading  Ptni3^)  in  Massa;'  and  in  an 
extended  eomparisoa  with  the  parallel  passage  (xxi,  1), 
defends  and  illuslntes  this  uiterpretation,  making  Jo- 
keh  to  have  been  the  son  and  saccesaor  of  a  certain 
queen  of  Arabia  Petneo,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
phiuie  ViX^-q  i^yq  ^K^sV  I'^S'l  will  bear  no  other 
translation  than  Tht  wcrdt  of  /.amirl,  kau/  of  Matta, 
But  if  the  construction  be  thus  rendered  more  facile  in 
this  psssage,  it  is  mora  difficult  in  tbe  other,  when 
KSBn  np^'*S  cannot  be  brought  nearer  his  versioa 
than  Tht  ton  ofJabk  ofMaua.  Even  this  rendering 
violate*  in  both  passages  the  Hasoretic  punctuation, 
which  is  correctly  followed  in  the  Auth.Veis. ;  and  the 
interpretation  proposed,  after  all,  attributes  both  names 
(Agnr  and  Lemuel)  to  the  same  person,  wiUiout  so  good 
reason  fur  aucb  variation  as  there  would  be  if  they  were 
ascribed  as  ejdtbeia  to  SolomiMi.    See  Ithiel. 

Ja'Uin  (Heb.  Yatim;,  D""?;,  estaWfttn-),  the  name 
of  two  men.    See  also  Jbhoiakiu. 

1.  (Sept.  'EAianift  v.  r.  Tiui'fi.Vulg.  Jueia.)  The 
head  of  the  twelfth  division  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as 
arranged  by  Davj<l  (I  Chron.  xxir,  IS).     EC.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ian.';i  r.  r.  la(i>,  Tulg.  Jaam.)  One  of 
the  "sons"  of  Shimhi,  a  Beajamile  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     RC.  ^parently  dr.  688. 

Jaktial,  tbe  Japanese  divinity  of  physic.  "  His  idol 
is  placed  in  a  small  temple  richly  adorned,  standing  up- 
right on  a  gilt  taiate  flower,  ot/aba  jUggptiaco,  nnder 
one  half  of  a  large  cockleshell  extended  Over  bis  head, 
which  is  encircled  vrith  a  crown  of  ra}'a.  He  has  a 
sceptre  in  bis  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  liond  something 
unknown.  The  idol  is  gilt  all  over.  The  JopaniK,  as 
they  pass  by,  never  fsil  to  pay  their  re\'erence  to  this 
golden  idol,  approaching  the  temple  with  a  low  bow,  and 
bareheaded,  when  they  ring  a  little  bell  hung  up  at  the 
entrance,  and  then,  holding  both  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads,  repeat  a  prayer.  The  Japanese  relate  that 
thia  temple  was  eicclcil  to  Jokuu  by  a  pious  but  poor 
men,  wlui,  hating  dismvered  on  excellent  medicinal 
power,  goiocd  so  much  money  by  it  as  to  be  abletopve 
this  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  pbs'ac." — 
Biougblon,  BOJioth.  Hiit.  Sar.  i,  499. 

Jaknt.    See  Sibbbia. 

Ja'lon  (Heb.  Fafoa-.-jlV,  lo<^!  Sept.  'InXi.'  v.r. 
'la/iBiv).  the  lot  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  of  the 
tribe  orjudah,and  apparently  of  a  famUy  kindred  with 
that  of  Caleb  (1  Chmn.  iv,  IT).     EC  prob.  dr.  1618. 

Jtmiabo.    See  I'AMAaa 

JTunKion,  one  of  the  largest  isbnds  of  the  West  In* 
dies,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  received 
in  1614  the  name /rid  de  •Sua  Jo^  In  1660  the  native 
population  had  become  nearly  extinct.  For  a  time  Ja- 
maico  remained  under  the  administration  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus ;  siibsequentty 
it  fell  b}- inheritance  to  the  house  of  Braganza ;  in  ICJd 
it  was  occupied  by  the  English,  and  in  1670  formally 
cedetl  lo  England,  which  has  ever  since  retained  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  in  1*07, 
Olid  in  1888  the  slaves  obtoineil  their  entire  freeilom. 
The  negro  population  increosed  very  rapidly,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  uken  in  1861,  thae  n-ere,  in  a  total 
populalionof44l,2e4,only  13,816  whites,  mostly  English, 
against  846,874  negroes  and  81,065  mulat iocs.  The  col- 
ored population  has  always  com^dained  of  being  oppress- 
ed and  ill-treated  by  the  former  slaveholders,  who  own 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  propeny,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  withdrawn  ttam  the  towns  and 
plantations  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they 
hove  Ihnned  a  number  of  new  settlements.  In  October, 
1865,  a  negro  insurrection  broke  out,  in  the  coune  of 
which  several  government  buildings  were  stormed  by 
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(he  ioMmgtatM,  uid  a  nomber  of  pUnlationi  plundend. 
The  Engiiih  gDvcmor,  Eyre,  aiippiMBed  the  iiuuirecUon 
with  ■  Mverily  which  caiued  his  HBpRiuon  Irom  office, 
end  the  ■pprHiiinKnt  of*  speci*!  cominiMon  of  inrcMi- 
gilion.  The  iMler  htd,  however,  no  pnctiol  result, 
and  the  Queen'i  Bench,  to  which  [he  cue  of  gDVErnoT 
EjTe  hid  been  refeiiect  by  the  jury,  declined  to  iiuti- 
tuua  trial. 

Before  tho  abolition  of  ilaveTy  the  planten  were  in 
Keneral  opposed  tolhc  religioiu  inMniction  of  the  ilave*. 
Id  I  'M  the  Moravian  Brethroi  oamnraiced  ■  misfuon 
in  Jamaica,  encouraged  by  Kveral  of  the  plantere,  who 
praeenled  them  an  eetate  called  Camel.  Their  progcne 
y(ta  hut  alow.  From  the  beginning  of  tlie  minioa  to 
1804  the  number  of  n^ioea  baptiicd  wu  888.  From 
183B,  when  complete  liberty  waa  granted  to  tbe  negroo, 
the  Moravian  miinoa  pnapered  greatly;  and  in  1850, 
the  number  of  nula  under  the  care  of  the  miinon  at  the 
Kveral  atationa  wu  estimated  at  1800.  In  1842  an  in- 
•titutiDn  for  training  native  teachen  waa  eetablished. 
In  1867  the  miirion  numbered  14  cMuchea  and  chapel*, 
with  Il,B50attJnga,9350alteiidanM  at  dirtne  worship, 
and  4460  members.  The  number  of  schoobi  was  17,  and 
oracholanSO.  The  mission  of  English  Weale>-ans  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1787.  Il  soon  met  with  vi- 
olent opposition,  and  tbe  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
island  and  the  town  council  of  Kingston  repeatedly 
passed  atringent  laws  for  cutting  off  the  slave  popola- 
lioD  from  the  attendance  of  the  Weileyan  meelinKS,  and 
Ibr  putting  a  slop  to  tbe  labors  of  the  misaionaries. 
From  1807  to  1816  the  mianonary  work  waa  accordingly 
interrupted,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  home  govemn»nt  and  the  English  goremora  of  Ja- 
maica that  it  could  be  returned.  But  every  insurrec- 
tionary movement  among  the  n^roc*  led  to  a  new  out- 
cry against  the  miHionanes,  in  particulsr  the  Wesleyan, 
against  whom,  at  different  cimn,  special  laws  were  is- 
■ued.  A  great  change,  howe\-er,  took  place  in  public 
opinion  bHv  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when  the  House 
of  Anembly  of  the  Island  and  tbe  Common  Council  of 
KingMoii  made  granta  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  Wealej-an 
chapels  and  schools.  In  tS46  the  number  of  Church 
members  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  misuoo 
amounted  to  26,686;  but  from  that  time  it  began  to  de- 
crease, and  in  1853  had  declined  to  19,47B.  In  1867  the 
Wealeyaru  had  76  churches  and  chapels,  with  84,106 
rittings,  S4,!10  attendants  of  public  worship,  26  minis- 
ters, I4,G61  members,  6107  Sunday-sch<dars,  and  86  day- 
schools,  with  266S  scholan.  The  English  Baptists  en- 
tered upon  Iheir  mission  in  Jamaica  in  1814.  tt  soon 
became  verv  prosperous:  in  1839  it  numbered  31,000. 
and  in  184r,S7,T0fl  members;  in  1887,83,342  members, 
144  churches,  and  78  out-stations.  The}'  bare  a  college 
It  Calabar,  with  theological  instruction.  In  1888  the 
United  Presbyterisna  hod  in  Jamaica  40  churches.  82 
ministers,  and  8814  members;  the  United  Meihodiit* 
10  churehes,  9  miniMera,  and  S40S  membera.  The  gen- 
eral religious  natistics  in  1867  were  as  folhnrs: 
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Altogether,  tbe  number  of  penon  under  religious 
instmetion  was  estimated  in  1867  at  164,000,  and  the 
churches  and  chapeli  ttf^etber  could  seat  174,000  per- 
mit Formeiiy  tbe  Church  of  England  was  the  Stale 
church,  and  waa  supported  by  the  local  Legislature,  bot 
in  1868  the  etale  grant  was  abotisbed.  llie  island  is  the 
see  of  an  AiiElican  bishop  and  of  a  Koman  Catholic  vicar 
apoatoUc.     (A.J.  a) 

Jambllolnu,  or  Iaiibmciii»  (taiip\tx'>t)>  >  "^ 
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hrated  NeofdatAnic  phikaopber  of  tbe  4th  oectnry,  i 
bom  at  Chalcis,  in  Crele-Syris.  What  lir  ■ 
of  bis  life  ia  derived  from  the  war' 
ist,  whose  love  of  the  insrvelous  renders  hi 
doubtful  authority.  He  seems,  however,  to  1 
under  AnatoUus  and  Porphyry,  and  resided  in  Syria  «>• 
111  his  death,  which  ocenrrad  during  the  reign  of  Coai- 
Btantine  the  Great,  and  probably  before  A.D.  BS3  (Siu- 
das,  a.  V.  'lopffXixo^  ;  Eonapuu,  /onAfiot.).  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  phikeophical  system  of  Plata  and 
Pvthagoras,  aa  well  as  in  the  (hedogy  and  philoaofAy 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldaans,  and  enjoyed  gnat  t«p- 
utation,  beiuft  by  some  of  hia  contemporatica  conBdcied 
even  tbe  equal  of  PUto.  In  his  life  of  Pyihagora*  be 
appears  aa  a  Syncretist,  or  compiler  of  different  ayMoiia, 
but  without  critical  lalenL  So  far  aa  can  be  gaihend 
Ihnn  hagments  in  hia  works  in  Produs's  canunauarj 
on  the  Tinueus,  be  went  even  further  than  hi*  teacher* 
in  subtlety  of  ailments,  subdividing  Pktinus's  trinity, 
and  deriving  therefrum  a  series  of  tnads.  "  lamUktiaa 
distinguishes  first  three  purely  iMtttigHie  triads,  tbtn 
three  mfiUKruiiJ  ones,  thus  forming  the  i  mi  I'li  tiiwri 
col  series,  and  the  voipav.  By  the  side  of  the  gnat 
triad  he  pUccs  inferior  ones,  Hciji|fi/ai/p70i,ii 


if  the  I 


He 


also  distinguished  from  FlolinDa  and  Porphyry  by  an  al- 
moat  aupentitioua  regatd  fot  numerical  furmulaa,  AB 
the  principles  of  his  theology  can  be  repwacted  bj 
nnmbeis:  the  monad,  the  supreme  unit,  principle  of  all 
unity,  a*  well  aa  of  all  diversly ;  two,  the  intclle^  tba 
ant  manifesution  or  devekipment  of  unity ;  three,  the 
soul,or  iiiiiioiipym,  the  prirudple  which  bring*  sS  pn>- 
greasive  beings  back  to  unity ;  four,  the  principle  of  luu- 
reraal  barmony,  which  comptisea  the  caaaes  ofall  ttungs; 
dght,  tbe  source  of  nwtion  (j^aipifaic),  taking  all  be- 
ings avray  ftom  the  supreme  principle  to  dispMae  them 
through  the  world ;  nine,  the  principle  of  aD  identic 
and  ofall  perfection;  and  finally,  ten,  the  naultofallthc 
emanatlona  of  the  rA'Ev.  .  Neither  Plotinoa  lun-  Par- 
phyri",  whatever  their  regard  for  P^'thsgoras's  doctiiDC^ 
ever  went  to  such  an  extent  in  reducing  their  princ^Jn 
to  numerical  abslractioni'  (Vacherot,  //isf.  Critical  A 
f^cok  iTAtaimdritiToLii).  Jsmblichus did Kot  acqoi- 
eace  in  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  KeoplatonisO,  hot 
thought  thf  t  man  could  be  brought  into  direct  nuum. 
nication  with  tbe  Deity  thiough  the  medium  of  ibeorgic 


to  mysteries,  initiations,  etc;  He  wrote  a 
works,  the  moat  imiiortant  of  which  are;  J.  Hifii  TlvBir- 
y6poB  nipJmiiic,  intended  as  s  preparation  for  the  atOLy 
of  Plato,  and  consisring  originally  of  ten  books,  five  of 
which  are  now  lost.  The  princiinl  extant  are  IIf|ii  rov 
nv$aje(wa>v  fiiou  (published  flrsl  by  J.  Arccrius  TImp- 
doretus,  Franeker,  1696,  4io;  beM  ed.  L.  Kuater,  Am*. 
1707,  4lo;  and  Th.  Kieasling,  Lpi.  1816,  2  vots.  Sro); 
—npDrpiirrfnf  Xoyoi  ii'c  fiXwTo*i<i>'  (Th.  KicHli^ 
Lpl.  18I8,8vd);— Htp;  coiktc  (inS^/ioT-iiSc  (TutriipK 
(Villoison,^nraJufa  Crwi>,ii,188*i|.;  J.G.Fri«,C>ii>en- 
hsgen,  1790,40):— Td  aioXoyov/ui-a  r«  iptB/^nxic 
(Ch.Wechel,  Paris,  1548,  4to;  Tr.  Ast,  Lfct.  1817,  8n). 
2.  The  Hipi  r>i'i7r7|pi'kiv,in  one  booh,  in  which  a  priest 
named  Abammon  is  introduced  aa  replying  to  a  letter 
of  Porphyrins.  He  endearois  to  vindicate  tbe  truth, 
parity,  and  divine  origin  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldee  tbe- 
obgy,  and  maintain*  that  man,  through  tbeuigie  lilca, 
may  commune  with  the  Deity.  There  has  been  acne 
controversy  concerning  the  anthenlkitj'  of  this  wvick, 
but  Tennemann  and  other  eminent  crilk*  think  there  art 
no  good  reason*  wby  the  suthoisbip  should  be  defii«ri  Id 
lamblichns.  It  was  pnUished  by  Ficinus  (Venice,  1 488, 
4IO,  with  a  Latin  tran*L);  N.  t^tellios  (Ramt,  I63(, 
4lo),  and  Th.  Uale  (Oat  1678,  bL,  with  B  Utin  tratML), 
etc  See  Eimspius,  l^ira^opAuf.,- Julian,  Oror.iv,  146; 
EpiH.  40  ;  Dodwell,  fjrctrcir.  de  ^late  Pjtkog.  I7M; 
Hebenstreil,  Diaerlatio  de  Jawtabliei  Doarima,  Leapt 
1704,4(01  Brucker,0i(torsacrtrKa/>jUbM^gMr,  ii,WD; 
<lat  tiiftmin,  vi,  246;  Teoat' 
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a,Giidi.ArPilhtoiM;yi,'m;  WtUt,CttAdB- 
nopkie,  i*,  6V;  Fabridiv,  HOihlktm  Grmca,  TOL 
ir,pt.iii,p.Ul;  llediiiuuk,  6'aN  da-  apdadat.  PUUto- 
pide,  iii,  4&3 ;  Jala  Simon,  HiHoin  de  FEcok  d'Alexm- 
Air,  ii,  lH7-366^-Smitb,  i>><A  o/ Cnet  onf  Anuvi  Ai- 
(gnip>4y,u,M9;  Hoefer,  Wdw.  £>og:  CMrnfc,  xxri.  aOG 
■).:  Luilner,  H'oris.TaLTiii;  BuOa,  Hit.  Ane.  PkOu. 
k,ji,77;  11,821,329.     See  NkoPLjitomuh. 

Jom'biiB  (laii^iK,  prol).  of  Egypcku  etvmolo- 
Ky),  a  pemn  menEioaed  u  one  of  tbow  who  oppoecd 
HoMa  <S  Tim.  iii,  8).    RU  ie5&    S«e  J  aicuks. 

Jam'bil.  Shortly  after  the  ikath  of  Judw  H*co- 
bwn  (&C.  161), "  the  ctiildreii  of  Junbri"  an  laiil  to 
liaTc  marcle  ■  predatory  attack  on  a  detachment  of  the 
tboeabttan  ron:«,and  to  have  sufftrcd  repriuls  (1  Hacc 
ix,  S6-^  1).  The  name  does  not  occur  elwwhere,  and  the 
rariely  of  nadingi  la  coitdderafale :  'Ia;i^pi, 'Infi/jpili', 
'Ali0poi,'Aii^piiSjT.Aiiibrru  Jaeephiu(^iir.iiii,l,S) 
read  ot  'A/iapaiov  wallii,  and  it  seenia  akttoac  certain 
that  the  true  reading  it  'Afipi  (--t>),  a  Ibim  which  oocun 
<hnrhere(l  Kingaxvi,Kj  Joacph.^nr.Tiii.lS.Si'A/ui- 
pinc  ;  I  Chron.  xxvii,  18,  HeU  ■ni:S,Vulg.  Amri;  1 
Chmtu  ii,  i,  'A/i^palii,  i.  e.  .^muritca. 

IL  has  l>cen  conjectured  [Dnuiiu,  Michaelia,  Grimm,  1 
Mace  ix,  36)  that  the  original  text  was  inlstt  "13, 
'  the  anna  uf  the  Amoritea,"  and  that  the  leTerenea  ia  to 
a  family  of  the  Amoritea  who  had  in  eariy  tlmea  oceu- 
tued  the  town  Hedsba  (rer.  3fi),  on  the  borden  oT  Beu- 
bea(Numb.xxi,8a,Sl). 

Jain«a,  or  rather  Jacobus  (tamffot,  the  Gnedxed 
fom  of  the  name  Jaeot),  the  name  of  two  or  thras  ptr- 
aeoa  mentioned  in  the  New  Test. 

1.  Jahks,  the  so.t  Of  Zebedsk  Cliini/3oc  u  rov 
Zt0tiaiav),tnil  elder  brother  of  the  evangeHat  Jt^ui,  by 
doe  or  the  other  of  which  lelationiihipa  he  is  alnwat  al- 
wajra  denignated.  Theii  nocupation  was  Chat  of  Raher- 
nai,  probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  partnenhip  with  Simon 
Pster  (Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing  the  acoounl  given 
in  Matt,  iv,  31,  Mark  i,  19,  with  that  in  John  i,  it  would 
appear  that  James  and  John  had  been  acquainted  with 
our  I»nl,  anil  had  receiTHl  him  aa  the  Heasah,  some 
tine  before  ha  called  tliem  to  attend  upon  him  statedly 
—a  can  with  which  they  immediately  complied,  A.D. 
37,  Their  molber's  name  was  Salome  (Hatt.uc,SO; 
«xrii,56;  eomp.with  Haik  xt,40;  xvi,  1).  We  And 
Jtmia,  John,  and  Peter  assoeiated  on  aeraral  inteiwting 
oecBBons  in  the  Saviour's  life.  They  alone  were  pres- 
ent at  the  iraiuaguration  (Matt,  xvii,  I;  Hik  ix,  St 
Luke  ix,  38) :  atthc  reUorationtalifb  of  Jaima'adaugh- 
l«r  {Mark  V,  42;  Lake  viii,61);  and  in  the  gwrlen  of 
Gcthsemane  during  the  agony  (Mni  liv,  88;  HatL 
xsTi,37;  Luke  xxifST).  With  Andrew  they  liilened 
in  private  to  our  Lord's  diacouiac  on  the  Ul  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Mark  xiii.S).  Jamea  anil  his  toither  appear  tn 
have  indulged  in  false  iiotjana  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
UesHah,Bnd  were  led  by  amhitious  views  to  Join  in  the 
isqufst  rasUe  to  JeauB  by  their  mother  (Matt.  XX,  SO-aS ; 
k  x,3o).  From  Luke  ix.a:{,  we  may  infer  that  their 
perament  was  warm  ami  impetuous.  On  account, 
pnbalily,  nf  their  boldneaa  and  energy  in  discharging 
their  aposllethiii,  they  received  from  thdr  Lord  the  ap- 
ptastinn  of  Boine^es  (q.  v.),  or  amu  of  Tkaidtr  (for 
the  various  expUnatkmB  of  this  title  given  by  the  fa- 
thcn,  see  SuJceri  TAa.  Eecbi.  s.  v.  B^vrq,  and  LUcke's 
CMu(»rRr,Bann,I840,Einlmtung,ci,{2,p.l7).  See 
Jonx  James  was  the  Hnt  martyr  among  the  apostlta 
(Actaxii,l>,A.D.14.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  frag- 
oenl  pieacrred  by  Euacbius  (/fur.  AjcIh.  i,  9),  reports 
that  the  DiGccr  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  wag 
■o  iDHueoced,by  the  bold  iladantion  of  hia  faith  as  to 
enbcaoe  Iho  Ucapel  and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian; 
in  conaeqaeoce  of  which,  ha  was  beheaded  at  the  same 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connection 
•ilh  Sp^.sec  the  Roman  Bteriary  (ta  Fal.S.  Joe.  Ap.\ 
ia  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and   * 
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of  HoBugaMa  an  aUdbalad  to  him,  and  whera  H  i*  <» 
aerled  that  ha  pnached  the  Gospel  in  8p^,  and  tbJat 
his  retnains  wtte  tnwalated  to  Compoatella.  8u  also 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Apaetolical  History  wriUan  Iqr 
Abdiaa,  the  (pseudo)  first  tnahop  of  Babylon  (Abdiaa, 
De  kdlona  cerinmnu  Apoloiiei,  Paria,  1M«);  U- 
doce,  Dttiliit  abila  88.  utriaigut  Talam.  No.  LXXUI 
(EkgoDon,  16S9);  Pope  Calixlos  II's  four  sermona  oa 
St.Jamea  the  Apoat]e(£tU.  Pair.  J/(^xv,B24);  Ma- 
riana, DeAdDfuhiJaa^ApoMtoimajoriioitli^ianiam 
(CoL  Agri[qk  1609)  t  Baionius,  Martyrologium  Sowuamm 
adJuL2£,p.S25(Antwerii,iae9);  Ballandus,AF«i&me- 
liirwBaaJuL%5,vi,l-l!4(Antverp,1729);E:«tios,l7aiiM, 
IB  Att.Ap.c  xii;  Amiol.ia  di^ciltora  loca  S.  Script, 
(CoL  Agripp,  163S)  1  'miemont,  Mmoirfi  pour  itrvir 
a  rHiiloin  Ecdiuatliqiie  da  fix  pnmiert  liieitt,  i,  899 
(Brusaels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundalion 
for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to,  we  pass  them  by 
without  further  iwtice.  Even  Baronius  shows  himself 
ashamed  of  them;  Estiua  givea  them  up  aa  hopeleaa; 
and  Tillemont  rejects  them  with  aa  much  contempt  aa 
hia  poaition  would  allow  him  to  show.  Efnphaiiiaa, 
without  giving,  or  probably  having  any  authority  for 
or  against  his  statement,  repona  that  St.  James  died  un- 
married (3.Epiph.  .4<fe. //nr.ii.  4,  p.49l,Pari9,1623), 
and  that,  like  hia  luuncaske,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Maaa- 
rite  {ibid,  iu,  S,  18,  p.  1045). 
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AXfoiovX  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Mark  iii,  1 
x,3;  Lukevi,I&;  Actsi.lS).  A.D.!7-29.  Hta  mocn- 
er'anamewasUar>-(UatLxxvi,56;  Markxv,40);  in 
the  latter  passage  he  is  called  JAUia  THB  Lus  (u  papoc, 
(A«  I.ittie),  either  aa  being  vaunger  than  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,Dr  on  account  or  hia  low  stature  (Maifc  xvi, 
1 ;  Luke  xxiv,  10).  There  has  been  much  dispute  aa 
to  whether  thi*  ia  the  same  with  "Jahks,  the  Loui'a 
brothee"  (tiaLi,  19);  but  the  express  tillp  of  .IfMaTlt 
given  to  him  in  this  last  passsgc,  as  well  as  in  1  Cor. 
XV,  7  (comp.  also  Acta  ix,  !T),  seems  decisive  as  to  theil 
idmtity— no  other  James  being  mentiimed  among  the 
Twelve  except  "  James,  the  brother  of  John,"  who  was 
no  near  relative  of  Christ.  Another  question  is  whether 
he  was  the  same  with  the  Jamos  mentioned  along  with 
jDaes,Siiiwn,and  Judas,  aa  Christ's  brethren  (Hatt.xiii, 
66 ;  Mark  vi,  8).  This  depends  npon  the  answer  to  two 
other  questions:  1st.  Is  the  term  "brother"  (liftXf^r) 
to  be  taken  in  the  proper  sense,  or  in  the  general  signifl* 
cation  of  itBnMni,in  these  texts?  The  use  of  the  title 
in  like  last  two  passages,  aa  well  as  in  John  ii,  11 ;  HatL 
xii,4e-60t  Marii  iii,Bl-S6;  Luke  viii,  19-SI;  Acta!,  14, 
in  explicit  connection  with  hia  mother,  and  in  relationa 
vrbich  imply  that  they  were  members  of  hi 
family,  most  naturally  requiiea  it '  ' 
eral  sense,  eapedalW  as  no  incims 
veyed  to  the  contrary.  See  BitOTHKu.  Sor  can  the 
term  "HBtera"(W(Xfo.'), employed  in  the  same  comteo 
tion(Hatt.xiii,56;  Harkyi,  8),  be  referred  toother  than 
uterine  lelatives.  This  inference  is  snstained  liy  the 
striking  coinddeDce  in  the  names  nf  the  brothers  in  the 
list  of  [he'apoeUes  (nametv,  Jsmee,  Judas,  and  apparent- 
ly Simon,  Luke  vi,  16, 16;  Acta  i,  13)  with  those  in  the 
reference  to  Christ's  Isothen  (namely,  James,  Juilas,  Si- 
mon, and  Joaca,  BUIt.  xiii.  65;  Marii  vi,8),Bnd  aim  by 
the  fact  that  "  James  the  Less  and  Jnses"  are  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  same  Mary  who  waa  "  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phaa"  (Mark  xv,*0;  and"  Matt,  xxvii,  oG;  comp.  with 
Johnxix,i6).  3d.Whoisthis"Hary,thewireofC)eo- 
phaa?"  In  the  same  verse  (John  xix,  SS)  she  is  called 
"  his  [Christ's]  mother's  mster"  (i)  ;Jijni(j  aiToS  rai  i  . 
AS^XA^  rij^  fitfTpd^  ai'Toi,  Mapia  tf  rov  KXwiriT,irai  if 
MfEyCaXtfi^) ;  and,  although  some  interpreters  dutllh- 
guish  ttetwaen  th»e  sppellslicms,  thus  making  four  lie- 
males  in  the  enumeration  inatead  of  three,  yet  the  inser- 
tion of  the  distinctire  particle  tai,  "  and,"  between  each 
of  the  other  terms,  and  its  amission  between  these,  moM 
be  understood  to  denote  their  identity.  It  is  manifcat, 
however,  that  no  two  sisters  gtrmam  woaU  ever  have 
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Um  Mme  nuiu  givea  to  Omat,  an  nnpncadeated  otov 
■igbt  thcC  would  produce  continuil  confbuon  in  tbe  fam- 
ily 1  bendea,  the  Uw  did  not  ■llow  a  mui  to  be  married 
(O  tiro  nit«ra  at  the  Mnie  time  (Ler.  iriii,  18),  as  Jo- 
nf)b  ID  that  caie  would  hare  been ;  nor  wonUl  either  ot 
tbet  objedioiu  be  obviated  by  nippoaiiig  the  two  Haiy* 
to  have  been  bair-«itters.  Tbe  only  plauaihle  cDnjectnre 
is  that  they  an  called  Bialen  (L  e.  *later>-in-l*w),  be- 
cause of  [beir  marriage  to  two  biothen,  Oeopbaa  and  Jo- 
seph ;  a  uppoaition  that  i«  atiengtbened  by  their  ap- 
parent intimacy  with  each  Mher,  and  tbejr  similar  con- 
nection with  Jesus  inlimited  in  John  xix,35.  Cleophas 
(or  Alphnu)  seems  lo  have  been  an  elder  brothei  of 
Joseph,  and  dying  without  issue,  JoHph  married  his 
wife  (probably  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  as 
he  aeems  to  hare  been  much  older  than  she)  acooiding 
tn  On  Levirate  law  (Deul.  kxt,  5) ;  on  which  aocount 
his  obket  son  by  that  marriage  is  stykd  tbe  (legal)  sod 
of  Qeophas,  as  well  as  {reputed  half-)  brother  d*  Jhui. 
See  Ai4>ii«UB|  Maht.  This  airangemeit  meets  all 
tbe  etatAments  of  Scripture  in  the  case,  and  is  tmHnned 
by  the  declaiations  of  early  Christian  writers.  (See  No. 
8,  below.)  The  only  objection  of  any  force  against  such 
an  adjustment  is  the  statement,  occurring  towanli  the 
Utlcr  part  of  our  Saviour's  mininry,  that  "  ndther  did 
hia  btelhren  believe  on  him"  (John  vii,  b),  whereas  two 
of  Ihem,  at  least,  are  in  this  way  included  among  his  dis- 
ciples (namelyi  James  and  Jude,  if  noi  Simon) ;  and,  al- 
though they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  14  as  Bubsequenl' 
ly  yieldini!  lo  his  claims,  yet  the  language  in  John  vii, 
7  seems  too  dedsive  In  admit  the  luppontioa  that  tboae 
there  referred  to  sustained  so  prominent  a  pontion  as 
apostlea  among  hia  coorerta.  A  mon  likely  mode  of 
reconciling  these  two  passages  is  lo  sappoee  that  there 
were  still  other  broihers  besiiles  those  chosen  as  apoa- 
tle*,  not  menlioned  particularly  anywhere  (perhaps  only 
JoMs  and  one  younger),  who  did  not  believe  on  him  un- 
til a  very  UCe  period,  being  posnbly  convinced  only  by 
his  resurrection.  Inileed,  if  three  of  these  brethren  were 
Bpoetle^  the  language  in  Acts  i,  18,  H,  requires  such  a 
Hqjpoaitiou ;  for,  after  enumerating  the  eleven  (includ- 
ing, as  usuiU,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude),  that  passage 
^Wa," and  Tr'ith  hit hTtirrn.'  Whether  theae  mention- 
ed brothers  (as  indeed  may  also  be  said  of  the  tiiten,  and 
perhape  of  Simon)  were  llie  children  of  Mary,  aeophas's 
widow,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  uncertain:  yet  in  the 
exprearion  "herj(r*-bom  son," applied  to  Jesus  (Luke 
ii,  7),  as  welt  as  in  tbe  intimation  of  lemporary  absti- 
nence only  in  MatL  i,  2b.  there  seems  to  be  implied  a 
reference  lo  other  chiUnai  (see  Vmoi-t) ;  but,  be  that 
aa  it  may,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  why  such 
ahould  not  have  been  the  case ;  we  Duy  therefore  cou- 

Joaeph's  chililren  by  Cleophas's  widow,  and  the  fint  three 
were  of  auflicient  age  to  be  choaen  apostles,  all  the  olh- 
en  were  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  among  them  only 
Bome  sisten  were  of  sufficient  age  and  notoriety  at 
Christ's  secoml  visit  to  Nazareth  to  be  tpeciHed  b 
townsmen  (Matt,  xiii,  55;  Klark  vi,  8),  Joaes  an< 
children  of  the  Virgin  jwneraliy  bang  the  ■  brethren" 
that  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  tilllats  (John  vii,fi;  Acts 
i,  It).  See  Jui>K.  To  the  objection  that  if  the  Virgin 
had  had  other  children,  especially  sons  (and  still  more, 
a  half^«]n.  Jamea,  older  than  any  of  them),  she  would 
not  have  gone  to  live  with  the  apostle  John,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  it  may  be  replied  that  they  may  have  been 
still  too  young  (except  James,  who  was  already  charged 
with  the  care  of  bis  otm  mother),  or  otherwise  not  suit- 
ably drcumstanced  to  support  her;  and  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  still  the  express  (Ureclion  of  Jesus,  her  eldest 
son, wnuhl  have  decided  her  residence  with  "the  be- 
bvcd  disciple,"  who  was  eminently  fltted,  as  Christ's  fa- 
Torlle,  no  less  than  by  his  amiaUe  manners  and  com- 
parative affluence,  lo  discharge  that  dulv.  See  John. 
(See  Meth.  Uuart.  Htv.  Oct.  1861,  p,  671M7!.)  See  on 
lbBNo.8,bclo«-. 
'Hiere  have  been  three  principal  theories  on  tbe  iDb- 


Ject:  I.  For  the  identity  of  James,  tbe  Lord's  tvoth^ 
with  Jamea  the  apostle,  tbe  son  ofAlphns.  we  dud  (sea 
Boalh,I{tBj.aaer.i,lS,ia,WO  [Oion.  IM6])  dcmeM 
if  Alexandria  (Hypolgpeieit,  bk.  vii,  apod  Kusebii^  A. 
b'.i,  ISiii.  l)aDdChrysostom  {in  GaL  i.  \9j.    This  hy- 
potbnis,  being  warmly  defended  by  St.  Jerome  (n  JVan. 
xii,4S)  and  supported  by  St.  Augustine  (Comlra  Fm^. 
'i,  66,  etc),  became  the  recognised  tielief  of  the  Wes(- 
Chureh.    2.  Parallel  with  this  opinion,  there  exix- 
RDOther  in  favor  of  tho  hypoiheaia  that  Jamea  was 
son  of  Joseph  bv  a  former  marriage,  and  therHbse 
identical  with  (he  son  of  Alphnia.     This  ii  Ant 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Uospel  of  Teter  (see  Origin.  ■ 
Matt,  xiii,  63),  in  the  Proterangeliun  of  Jamea,  and  the 
Pseudo-Aposiolical  Constitution  of  the  Bd  century  (Th>- 
lo,Cod.^;HKr.  i,33S;  Co«»f,  ^posf.vi,  IS).    It  is  adopl- 
'  I^Eusebius  (Coom.ja  £Kn.XTii,6i  ^.  £.i,t3i  ik. 
Perhaps  it  is  OHgen's  opinion  (see  Cosun.  ■■  JaK 
1!J.     St.  Efuphaoius,  St.  Milary.and  St.  Ambnae  va 
,ve  already  nuntioned  as  being  nn  the  same  side.    8s 
■re  Victorinna  (Vict.PhiLm  C<i(.  spud  Mali  Scr^.xl. 
HOT.  caO.  [Romi,  18i«])  and  Gregory  Kjisen  (C^ii. 
M4,  D.  [Paris  ed.  1618)],  ami  it  berame  the  reeognised 
belief  of  the  Greek  Church.    3.  The  Helvidian  hypothe- 
sis, put  forward  at  tint  by  Bonosua,  Helvidiua,  aod  Jo- 
'jui,  and  revived  by  Hettler  and  Strauss  in  Germany, 
bat  Jamea,  Joaes,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  siateia  weit 
children  of  Jeaeph  and  Mary,  while  Jamei  the  apca- 
tis  and  Jamea  the  son  of  Alphicns  (whetbei  one  or  twa 
persons)  were  diflerent  from,  and  not  akin  with  the* 
"  brothen  and  sisters'  of  our  Lord.     Englisb  theologi- 
CJtl  writers  have  been  divided  between  (he  flrtt  and  see> 

whole  (or  the  Brst  hypothesis.  See,  e.  g.  Lanlner.  vt 
4S&  (London,  1788) ;  Peatson,  Umor  H'orb,  i,  3W  (OiC 
iMi\uidOn  Ot  Crrrd,i,tm;  il,  3H  (Oxford,  ISSt); 
Thomdike,i,  6(Oxf.l84():  Home's /Mnirf.  to  /l.S.i*. 
427  (Load.  18S4),  etc  On  (he  same  side  are  Ughtibet, 
VVilnus,  Ldmpe,  Banmgaiten,  Semler,  Gabler.  Eichbcn, 
Hug,  Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  Heirr,  Stei- 
ger,  G  ieaeler,  Theile.  Lange,  Taylor  (Op.  v,  M  [  laideo, 
1849]),  Wilson  (Op.  vi,  673  [Oxf.  1869  ]),  and  Cave  (Ijfi 
o/SLJamei)  maintain  the  socond  hypolbmis  with  Voa- 
sius,  Basnage,  ValesiuB,  etc  The  thirii  is  hdd  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (Inlrod.  \ev  Tal.  voL  iii)  and  by  Dean  AUbrd 
(Crwi  Tat.  iv,  87).  Our  own  position,  it  will  be  pef- 
wived,  combines  pans  of  each  of  these  views,  mainlaia- 
iiig  with  (I)  the  identity  of  the  two  Jameaea,  with  (t) 
the  Levirale  marriage  of  Joseph  and  the  widow  of  Al- 
plueus,  and  with  (8)  that  these  were  all  the  children  of 
Joseph  and  in  pan  of  Mary.  See  Janeb,  EcoTLa  or 
(below). 

3.  Jahss,  thb  brotheii  of  thb  Loitn  (o  MAfit 
rou  Kvpiov  [GaL  i,  19]).  Whether  this  James  is  Uta- 
lical  with  the  son  of  AJpluetu  is  a  question  wbicfa  Dr. 
Neander  pronounces  to  bis  the  most  dilBcnlt  in  tbe  spia- 
lolic  histoiyi  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  lo  conaider  ohr 
particularly  under  this  bead  the  argnmenla  that  hare 
been  urged  in  support  of  the  negative.  We  nad  in 
Matt,  xiii,  66,  "  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  hit 
brethren  James,  and  Joaes,  and  Simon,  and  Jndas?*ii>d 
in  Mark  71,8,"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter.tbe  son  ofHsTT. 
and  brolher  of  James  and  Joaes,  and  of  J  ada  and  Sinn! 
and  are  not  his  dUrb  here  wilh  us?"  Those  ctitjei 
who  sappoae  the  terms  of  affinity  in  these  and  paiaUd 
pasiagesto  be  used  in  the  laxer  sense  of  near  relstioR^ 
have  remarked  that  in  Mark  xv,40  mention  is  msdeof 
"  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  Leas  an<l  of  Joscs;'  and 
thst  in  John  xix,  !&  it  it  said  "there  stood  by  tbe<TM 
uf  Jesus  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Marc,  ttw 
wife  of  Cleophas,  and Hary  Magdalene;"  they  Ihiirfbn 
infer  that  the  wife  of  Cleophas  is  ttie  same  h  tbe  RXr 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  conseqoenlly  that  Jstsri 
(supposing  Cleophas  and  Alpbieus  la  be  the  same  nnxv 
the  former  according  lo  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  acemd- 
ing  lo  the  Greek  orthography)  was  tjini  eoutm  OloB 
Lwd,  and  on  that  account  tennad  hia  broHer.  and  tM 
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tha  otlier  indtridnila  c*Ued  the  brethran  uf  Jesu  ilood 
in  iht  aune  rclUioD.     It  ia  tim  urged  thnt  in  the  AcU, 
tftcr  the  death  or  Jum*,  the  xm  <ir  Zebedee,  ve  nwl 
only  of  one  Junes ;  and,  moreoTer,  ihu  il  is  improbable 
tlmt  our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
can  of  Che  beloved  diadple  had  there  been  aoDi  of  Jo- 
Mfih  lirinK,  whether  the  olbpiing  ofHary  or  uTa  for* 
uer  marriage.     Agaiuat  thi*  view  it  hu  been  alleged 
thjU  in  aevflral  early  Qirutian  writen,  Jamea,  the  broth- 
er of  the  Lord,  ia  digtinguiahcd  ftom  tlia  aon  oTAlphnui, 
that  the  identity  or  the  nam«  Alphaua  and  Cleophas  is 
■snewhat  imcetwin,  and  that  it  ii  donbtful  whether  the 
vorda  "  his  mother's  siuer,"  in  John  xix,  26,  are  to  be 
Gonaidered  in  apposition  with  those  imnwdiately  follow- 
ing— "Mary,  the  wife  ofCkophas,"  or  intended  to  deat^ 
nate  a  difTerent  individual,  tiace  it  ia  btgbly  improba- 
Ua  that  two  sistera  should  have  had  the  aame  name. 
Wioeler  (SludU*  lud  KriHkea,  IMO,  iii,  648)  mair 
that  not  three,  but  fonr  peraoni  are  mentioned  in 
paaagCi  and  that,  since  in  HatL  xxvii,  66,  and  Uaik 
XV,  40,  beaiilea  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Hary,  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joaea,  Salome  also  (or  the  mother  of  the 
•ooa  of  Zebeilee)  is  named  as  present  at  the  Cruciflzion, 
it  fbllowB  that  she  must  have  been  the  rister  of  our 
liitd'i  mother.     But,  even  allowin$[  that  the  sons  of  Al- 
phieuB  were  related  to  our  lard,  the  narrative  in  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acta  presenca  Knne  reason*  fur  soft- 
pccting  that  the;  were  not  the  persons  deambedBS"the 
brethren  of  Jesus."     (I.)  The  brethren  of  Jesus  are  asao- 
eialed  with  bU  motber  in  a  manner  that  strongly  lodi- 
earn  tbeir  atanding  in  the  filial  relation  to  her  (HatL 
iii,46tHarkiii,81;  Luk«Tiil,l9:  Halt. xliJ, SG, where 
"■  satLiu"  are  also  mentioned);  tliey  appear  cunatanlly 
tu^her  as  forming  one  family  (John  ii,  IS):  "After 
this  he  went  down  to  Capemaura,  he,  and  his  mother, 
aod  bis  brethren,  and  his  disciples"  (Kuiooel,  Comaeitl. 
n  Matt,  xii,  46).     (2.)  It  is  explicitly  staled  that  at  a 
period  posterior  to  the  appcuntment  of  the  twelve  apoa- 
lom  we  find  "  the  aon  uf  Alptuaus,"  "  nei- 
I  hb  toelhien  believe  in  him"  (John  vii,  6 ; 
LUekc's  Cossiii«ir.>     Atlempta,  indeed,  have  been  made 
by  Grotius  and  Lardner  la  dilute  the  force  of  this  lan- 
guage, as  if  it  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  impei^ 
leet  or  wavering — "  that  they  did  not  believe  as  (jiey 
aboold;"  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive:  "Hy 
lime  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always  ready; 
the  worlil  cannot  hate  yoo,  but  mo  it  hateth"  (compare 
thii  with  John  XV,  18, 19:  "  If  the  world  hate  you,"  etc). 
As  to  the  suppoation  that  what  is  afflrmed  in  John's 
Giapel  might  apply  to  only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is 
erident  that,  admitting  the  identity,  only  one  brother  of 
Jtaos  would  be  left  out  of  the  "  company  of  the  apoa- 
Om.'    (S.)  Luke's  language  in  Acts  i,  18, 14,  is  opposed 
lo  the  identity  in  question ;  for,  after  enumerating  the 
apostles,  among  wluim,  as  usual,  is  "Jamea,  the  aoo  of 
Alphaos,"  he  adds, "  they  all  continaed  with  one  accord 
in  piayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jfsus,  and  mtk  iii  bntkrat,"     From  tl^ 
peaage,  however,  we  learn  that  by  this  time  his  breth- 
ft  had  received  him  as  the  Messiah.     That  after  ^e 
death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only  one  Jamea 
XHoliooed,  may  eamly  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  probably  only  one, "  the  brother  of  the  Lont,"  re- 
■uiDHl  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  under  such  circumalancca, 
(he  silence  of  the  historian  reipecting  the  son  of  Alphs- 
H  ia  uol  more  stnuige  than  respecting  several  ik  the 
'*l>cr  apostlea,  whoae  name*  never  occur  after  the  cata- 
logoe  in  i.  13.     Paul's  language  in  GaL  i,  19  has  been 
■ddoced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  brother  with 
"leaimof  iUphiBus  by  its  ranking  him  among  the  apoe- 
1«i  but  others  eontcud  that  it  is  by  no  means  deditve 
<Winer,  araaaiatik,  4th  edit^  p.  517 ;  Neander,  Hiilory 
</<Ac  Planlimg,  etc.  ii.  b  [  EngL  translation]).     Ur.  Nie- 
""JH  {CharaheriMtii  dtr  Biiil,  i,  399  [Halle,  1830]) 
"Onientes  not  leas  than  Hve  peraons  of  this  name,  by 
''i'iaguiBbing  Ihe  son  of  Alphms  from  Jamea  the  Less, 
am  easuming  that  the  Jamtt  Uit  mcntiooed  in  Aota  i. 
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IS  was  not  (he  brother,  but  the  father  of  Jndab  Amidst 
(his  great  diaagreranoitofviewstseein  Winer's  Jieofuir. 
II.V.  JacotKUi  Davidson's  inrrorf.rorAe;V.7'.iii,S02sq.; 
Home's  /afrodiia4iii,  new  ed,  iv,  591,  n.  i  PrinceCon  Jit- 
riflp,  Jan.  1865),  the  moat  probable  solution  of  the  main 
question  ia  that  given  above  (No.  i),  identifying  Jamea, 
the  soa  of  A^ihnua  or  Cleophas  with  one  of  the  apostle^ , 
the  literal  biotherofour  Lord,and  theaon  of  Mary,  the 
dster-in-law  of  the  Virgin  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  of 
both  with  Joseph  (but  see  AJford,  Pmlegg.  tu  vol.  iv,  pi. 
1  uf  his  ConoHeiU.  p.  88  sq.).  This  I.erirale  explanation 
is  summarily  dismissed  by  Andrews  {Li/i  o/our  iMrd, 
p.  108)  and  Mombert  (in  the  Am.  edit,  of  Lange's  Com- 
mriirar3r,introd.toepisi.of  James,p.ie)  as  "needing no 
re(o(a[iDu ;"  but,  although  cotijectuial,  it  ia  the  only  one 
that  makes  It  posMble  for  James  to  have  been  at  ono* 
ChrufibnthtrtndyilAetmo/Alphaui.  If  he  was 
likewise  the  same  with  tht  mm  of. Vary,  t/it  ai/i  ofCleo- 
;i*nj,lhB  theory  may  be  said  lobe  demonstrated.  Oth- 
er treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr. Mill's  Aavunli  o/oar 
Lanft  BrMrtn  Vvidkalfd  (Cambridge,  1843)  -,  Schaff, 
DatVerUUtiiiu  dn Jarvbiu, Braderi  ^  lItrm,Knd  Ja- 
coAui^IpAtH  (Berlin,  184!)i  (isbler, i^  Jacoio,  (Tiutofa 
riilm  atcripla  aactori  (Altorf,  1787).  For  other  nKaio- 
grapha,  see  Volbediug,  Indrx  I'rogrammaluoi,  p.  Bl. 

If  we  examine  the  early  Christian  writen,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  opinions  im  this  subject,  Euse- 
bius  {Hill.  Eceia.  ii,  l)sayB  that  Jame^  (be  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  brother  uf  the  Lord,  son  of  Joseph,  the  hus- 
band of  Maiy,  was  sumamed  tbe  Just  by  the  ancients 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue.  Ho  use*  similar  Ian' 
guage  in  his  Erangtlkal  OammilraHaii  (iii,  b).  In  hif 
commentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  apostles,  viz. 
the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the  brother  ofour  Lord.  A 
nmilar  enumeration  is  made  In  the  "ApottolK  CoiutHa- 
lioai"  (vi,  14).  Epiphanius,Chry90stom,  Bud  Theophy- 
lact  speak  of  Jamea,  the  Lord's  brother,  aa  being  the  same 
aa  the  son  of  Clrophaa.  They  suppose  that  Joseph  and 
Cbiophas  were  brothers,  and  that  tbe  latter  dying  without 
issue,  Joseph  married  his  widow  for  his  Hist  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewiah  custom,  and  that  James  and  his  breth- 
len  were  the  oSspring  of  this  marriage  (liirdner'B  Crcrf- 
•M%,li,  118;  H'orjb,iv,  648;  i,163,  v,  160;  Bil.of 
HenHia,  ch.  xi,  $  1 1 ;  Wortt,  iiii,  627 ;  SvppUmaU  lo  llut 
CrtdOiUls,  ch.  xvu,  ITorfa,  vi,  188).  A  passage  from 
Josephus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hit/,  Kedn.  ii,  23),  in 
which  James,  the  brother  of  "  him  who  ia  celled  Christ," 
is  mentioned  (/la',  xx,  9, 1)  j  but  in  tbe  opinion  of  Dr. 
LardncT  and  other  eminent  critics,  this  clause  is  an  in- 
lerpolation  (Idrdjwr's  J«iduA  rMfiauHiiu,ch.ivi  Wtnit, 
vi,  496).  That  Jamea  itaa  fomially  appcnnted  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  roporled  by  Epipba- 
nius  {flartt.  Ixxviii),  Chiysostom  {Hon.  xi  ia  \  Cot. 
ni),PTDClus  of  Constantinople  (/>e  Trad.  Div.  LUuiy.), 
and  Photius  (Ep.  1S7),  U  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passsge  of  his  history,  but  says  else- 
where that  he  was  appointed  by  the  apostlea  (//.  HccL 
ii,  '28).  Clunent  of  Alexandria  is  the  flnt  author  who 
speaks  of  his  epiacopsle  {HjfpoijipoiaM,  bk.  vi,  apud  Eu- 
'bius,  Hitt.  Ecc.  ii,  l\  and  he  alludes  to  It  as  a  thing  of 
hich  the  chief  i^nsties,  Feler,  James,  anil  John,  might 
ell  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
lat  the  Iflrd,  after  his  lesurrection,  delivereil  the  gift 
of  knowledge  lo  James  the  Jua(,  to  John,  uiul  Peter,  who 
delivered  it  to  (he  rest  of  tbe  apostles,  and  they  to  the 
ty.  Theae  views  of  the  lesderahip  uf  Jsmet  in 
the  ocjli^  of  the  apostles  agree  nilh  the  acmunt  in 
Acta  (ix,  37 ;  xii,  17 ;  xv,  IS,  19).  According  to  Hege- 
sippus  (a  oonverled  Jew  of  the  2d  century)  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  undertook  the  government  of  the 
Church  along  with  the  apostles  (/iiro  rwv  i-roariXuiv). 
"  eactibea  him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness, 
and  ^  held  in  the  highest  veneiation  by  tbe  Jews  (ap, 
Euaeb.  Hit.  Keda.  ii,  '23).  But  in  the  account  he  gi\-ea 
"  '  I  martyrdom  some  circumstances  are  highly  im. 
probable  (see  Houth,  FMiquim  Sacra,  1,  2-J8),  although 
tliaeTeDtilMirisquitccfedible(A.D.6!}.    Inthcapoc- 


I7|A*1  GcKpcl  >eeonlinft  to  th«  Hcbiswi,  he  u  (aid  to 
Imvc  been  precipiuied  from  ■  pinnack  of  the  Temple, 
then  tsuolUd  with  twata,  and  at  last  dupuched  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  fuUer**  pate  (I^idner'a  Sui^ile- 
tmml.ch.  Kvi,  World,  vi,  174;  Neuider, /^tuafu^, etc^ ii, 
9,M),  Epiphaniua  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
nppiu  does,  in  somewhat  different  wotdi,  having  evi- 
dently co|ued  it  fur  the  moat  put  from  him.  He  add* 
■  Tew  pardculare  which  are  probablv  mere  aneniona  or 
eoncluaions  of  hia  own  (/lam.  zsix,  i;  Ixxriii,  IS). 
He  calculaua  that  Jamea  muH  have  been  ninetj-aix 
ycaiBold  at  the  lime  of  hia  death,  and  adds^on  the  au- 
thority, aa  he  aaya,  of  Euaebiua,  Qement,  and  otheia) 
that  he  wore  the  riraXoy  on  hia  forehead,  in  which  he 
piobably  confounda  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr.  apud 
Eoaebiua,  Hiitor.  Errbi.  v,  S4.  But  aee  Cotta,  IM  lam. 
pout.  A  pp.  Joan,  Jof.  ft  .Vurci  [Tub,  1755]).  Uiegori'  i 
oT  Touie  repoTta  Chat  he  waa  buried,  not  where  he  fell, ' 
but  un  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  tomb  in  which  be  had 
already  buried  Kacbaiiaa  and  Simon  {De  glor.  nart.  i, 
37).  The  monuments-part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  ia  now  commonly  knowu  as  the  "Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  aide  of  the  ao-called  Valley  of  Je- 
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tion  IsthatStJamea  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture 
of  Christ,  and  remained,  eatiiig  and  drinking  nothing, 
until  OUT  Idid  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  hia  reaur- 
KdioD  (see  Quaramiua,  etc,  quoted  in  Tobler,  SUoai, 
etc,  p.  199).  The  legend  oThis  death  there  aeems  to  be 
flrat  mentioned  by  MaondevUle  (A.D.  1820:  see  Earig 
TViir.  p.  176).  By  the  old  liavelleta  it  ia  often  called 
the  "Church  orStJamea."  Euaehiua  lella  us  that  hia 
chair  waa  preserved  down  to  tail  time  (on  which  see 
Heinichen'a  Exconua  IKxe.  ri,  ad  Elaeb.  Hill.  Ecdd. 
vii,  IS,  voL  ir,  p.  957,  ed.  Burton]).  We  muK  afld  a 
■irange  Talmudic  legend  which  appears  to  relate  to 
Jamaa.  It  ia  found  in  the  .Vidraih  Kairlelli,iiT  Com- 
■lenrary  on  Ecdeaiiutea.  and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah 
Zorai  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  Is  aa  follows: 
Elienr,  the  eon  of  Uama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and 
ther«  came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama, ' 
heal  him  by  the  name  or  3aa,  the  ipn  of  Pander* ;  bi 
R.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying, '  That  Is  not  allowi 
thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  annrered, '  SuS^  me,  and 
will  produce  an  authority  against  thee  that  is  lawfiJ,' 
but  he  could  not  produce  the  authority  before  he  ex- 
pired. And  what  was  the  authority  ?  This : '  Which 
ifsroando.he  ehall  live  in  them' (Lev.  xTiii,&).  But 
it  ia  not  ssid  that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of 
Pandera  ia  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given 
to  our  Ijird  when  representing  him  as  a  magician.  TT 
same  name  is  given  in  E^phaiuus  (/fiim;  Ixxviii) 
the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  utd  by  John  Damascene  (Dt 
Fide  Orth.  iv,  15)  to  the  grandfather  of  Jowhim,  the 
■upposed  lather  of  tlie  Virgin  Hary.  For  tbe  identifi- 
cation of  Jamea  of  Secama  (a  plaoe  in  Upper  Galilee) 
with  Jamc*  the  Just,  see  Mill  (_BiMoric  CriAim  ofAe 
Cojp«tp.819,Camb.lW0).  For  the  apocryphal  wotic* 
attributed  in  Jame^  aee  Jauks,  SPKinous  WntriHOi 

James,  epistle  OFi  said,  according  to  F.usebiuf 
(Hirf.  t-Uxkt.  ii,  28),  to  bo  the  first  of  the  so-called  Cath- 
olic epiatles  ((aSoAim'),  aa  being  addresseil  to  chuae* 
of  Christians  rather  thui  to  individuala  or  particular 
communiliea.     See  EFiKTi.Ea,  Catholic 

I.  AutkoTtkip. — Aa  the  writer  simply  styles  himself 
"  Jamtt,  a  tmml  a/  God  (md  of  llie  IjirdJemChriil" 
the  question  aa  to  whom  this  may  deaignale  has  been  . 
subject  of  keen  and  prolonged  contmretsy,  since,  aa  Eo 
sebiuB  has  again  remarked,  there  were  severBl  of  thi 
name  Jamea  the  (ireat,  or  the  son  of  Zebeder,  wa 
put  to  death  under  Hctud  Agri;q)a  about  the  year  44, 
and,  therefore,  the  autboiship  cannot  with  any  proprie- 
ty be  aacribed  lo  him,  though  a  Syriac  MS^  pobliahed 
t^  Widmandecadt,  ami  an  old  Latin  version,  published 
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the  Lew,  o  piepac,  the  son  of  AJphaos  or  Ckofihaa,  ia4 
by  others  to  Jamea,  the  Lord's  bntlieb  Mny,  ba*- 
ever,  maintain  tliat  the  two  names  weca  botne  by  ^c 
same  individual,  Jamea  being  cillad  ttae  Lonfa  tin*bc( 
either  as  being  a  cousin  or  adoptive  brother  of  liiw 
{Lange,  an.  Jacobus  in  Herzog'a  EmcfUopiilie),  DC  aa  ■ 
son  of  Joseph  by  a  Levirate  connection  with  the  vidnr 
of  deophaa — the  opinion  of  Epiphanitis  and  Theofiby- 
lact  1  or  aa  a  eon  of  Joeeph  by  a  former  marriage — tbe 
viewof 8t.Chr7aa«om,Hilai?-,Cave,andBaBnage.  Oa 
the  other  baivl,  it  is  held  by  some  that  Jamea,  bod  of 
AlphBua,  and  James,  brother  of  <our  Lord,  were  diitisct 
peraona,  the  latter  being  a  uterine  brother  of  Jeioa,  wad. 
standing,  according  to  the  repreaenlaiion  eX  the  Uoiifiek, 
in  tbe  aame  relation  with  him  to  tbnr  commoa  matber 
Mary — aa  in  Matt,  xii,  47;  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  John 
ii,  IS;  Acta  i,  14.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
former  hypotbeius,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  tbe  quta- 
tion,  referring  tbe  reader  lo  the  prerioua  article,  and  to 
HI  Bbothkrs  of  our  I^iiiif.  Tbeie  are  alao  lime 
lent  monogiapha  un  the  aubfecti  Blom,  TkreL  Dit- 
ttn.  de  role  iliXtptili  miiiov  (Lugd.  Bat.  1839) ;  SMC, 
Doi  VtrUbmu  dnJafolau  Brndrrt  dn  Hrmt  (Rer)D^ 
184!);  Wijbelingb,  Qm  rit  rpiKola  JaoM  Sir^HirT 
(Oroningen,  1B54).  For  the  other  side,  see  Mill  on  tbe 
.V^kieal  littrrpmaliOH  of  iht  GmprU.  p.  SI9,  ed.  aee, 
1861.  Dr.  Mill  held  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Hary, 
or  that  she  waa,  In  eccleuaatical  language,  diivapCiivti 
and  thua  virtually  Ibredoees  the  entire  invemgatiaB. 
It  serve*  little  purpose  to  sneer  at  those  who  hM  lb* 
opposite  theory  aa  having  iheir  pnitotype*  in  the  Anti- 
dicomarianites  or  Helvidians  of  the  4Ih  century. 

According  to  our  view,  the  author  of  this  ephcle  wh 
the  Lord's  lovther,  and  an  apostle,  or  one  of  the  Iwrivc. 
In  GaL  ii,  9,  Faul  daieea  bim  with  Peter  ami  John,  all 
three  bi  ing  lullaTs  (frrrXoi),  He  ia  said  by  Hegestppo* 
(Eusabiua,  Hiit.  ii,  S8)  to  have  reeuvtd  tbe  gortnuDtM 
of  the  Church,  ficrri  riy  dwoiiToAw,  not  poil  npc^u- 
lot,  aa  Jerome  wrongly  render*  it,  bat  aioag  icM  tin 
apoiltn — as  I  he  nalunl  renderiag  is — or  was  renavtd 
by  them  into  a  collegiate  relation.  In  tbe  paeitdD.<3etD- 
entinca,  and  in  tlie  Apoatolical  CaDstitutHDA,  fauaeiei. 
he  is  traditionally  aeparaled  fhmn  the  apostle*.  It  is 
quite  gmundlcss  on  the  pan  of  Wieseler  (Srarfioi  eaJ 
KriHlbnt,  1841),  Slier,  and  Davtdacw  to  argoe  thai  tbe 
Jamea  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Galatian*  m  a 
dilTerent  person  tma  the  James  itferrtd  to  in  tbe  nc- 
ond  chapter.  Again,  we  have  Paul  distinctly  ar^no*^ 
edging  the  high  poaitian  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lad 
when  be  ranges  tbem  between  'other  apostles'  sad 
"Cephas'  in  1  Cor.  In,  5.  By  univenal  conaent  J^sa 
waa  called  ii  liKaior,  and,  being  martyred,  waa  suocecd- 
ed  by  a  cousin,  Symeon,  second  of  the  couuns  of  thi 
Lord,  and  a  son  of  Alphcus  (oftd  iriifi'ir  rov  tiwfilt 
iivTipor).  Thus  June*  was  the  snperinlendent  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and,  probably  on  account  of  csn- 


than  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  drenmeisian,  who  ooald 
only  be  an  occasional  viidlor.  "Certain  fna  Jamt** 
(rivic  irti  'lainiffi'v)  went  down  to  Antioch,  befon 
whom  Peter  prei-artcated,  as  if  he  had  stood  in  awe  of 
the  stricter  Judaic  principles  of  James  and  hia  party 
(Acta  xv;  GaL  t\).  It  aeemi,  therefore,  very  natural 
that  one  occupying  this  position  in  the  theocratic  me- 
tropnlis  should  write  to  hia  believing  brMhten  of  the 
Diapereion.  He  aympathiied  ao  stron^y  with  tbe  myr- 
iada  of  the  Jew*  who  believed  ami  yet  were  xeakaa  tl 
the  law — irikmrai  rai'i  vd/tnv^that  fiir  their  aato^  wA 
to  ward  off  their  hostility,  he  adviseil  the  apostle  Paol 

spirit,  thia  seal  fis' the  law  at  least  aa  the  Bioral  nkrf 
life,  and  thia  precession  of  Christianity  akng  with  ni- 
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istic  elements  of  the  epistle  belbn  ua. 

The  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  qiialle  was  diita^ 
ent  ftom  Jamea,  the  eon  of  Alplunia,  and  not  an  apnaie, 
is  bdd  by  CleiMot,  Herdo',  D*  f/tOe.  NMnder.  Ktn 


ScAaff,  WtMT,  Stier,  KoUw,  ud  AUbnl  Davlduu, 
while  boUiag  tbe  (fMiUDn  thu  Itae  Lord'i  brnther  uid 
Jamaa  the  iponle  are  dittisrrm  penoiu,  Mcribn  th* 
•(Hatle  to  the  laUH.  Bal  the  Ibeorv  menu  (o  violate 
ail  tl>e  piobaUlitifB  that  may  be  gathered  froni  the  eailjr 
fcthara  and  hnturUaa.    Thai  JimeB,  the  Lonl't  brotber, 

■nos,  Ludoet,  l^eaiKHi.Uabler,  bichbani,Hug,  Guericke, 
Meter,  Gieeeler,  Thnie,  and  tbe  miM  of  otbtt  wrilen. 

I L  Caaomeal  A  ■ftoriljr.— The  epiade  ia  round  in  the 
Syrue  Puhilo  in  the  3d  oentnry,  a  vsnion  which  ctr- 
ealtted  in  tlie  neigbhorhood  uf  that  coontrj  to  which 
JooMB  and  his  nadcn  balongcd,  uid  the  tranalator  and 
hiB  eoadjoton  moat  bave  had  ^wdal  hiatoiical  reaauiu 
for  inaeiting  Jamea  in  theit  cauim,  a>  they  exclode  the 
Svoood  andThitdEpiMleaof  John,  tbe  Epistle  of  Jud«, 
■nd  the  Apoealypat-  Thare  ate  dauaea  in  Clement  at 
Kame  <.4if  Cor.  ixxii)  and  in  Hennaa  (UamdaLnii,  i£) 
which  piuhably  may  refer  to  cdrreapondent  poniong  at 
tbaa  epiatle,  though,  perbapa,  the;  may  only  allude  di- 
veetly  to  the  Sepuiagint.  Tbe  quota^n  from  the  Latin 
waion  oIlTenens  (Adetri,  llarrt.  it,  16)  appears  to  be 
more  direct  in  the  phraae  '■et  amiciu  Dei  vocatus  tsL" 
But  this  phraaBi  foonl  also  in  Clement,  seems  Co  have 
bean  ■  current  one,  and  Ptailo  calls  Abraham  by  the 
aKine  aj^eUation.  We  cannot,  tbereiarc,  lay  aueh  im- 
■ncdlate  stieas  on  these  paasagea  as  is  done  by  Kem, 
Wieainf^er,  and  others,  though  there  is  a  pmumption 
in  faror  of  the  opinion  that  passages  in  the  apostolical 
IkUter*,  beating  any  hkeneis  nf  style  <«  thought  to  the 
■poatoiical  writings,  were  bortowed  from  thsm,  as  either 
direct  imitations  or  unconscious  repradnctinna.  This 
^ioUe  is  quoted  by  Origen  (/n/um^in  {J^ii,iT,306); 
ami  tbe  Latin  versioa  of  Kullnus  usee  the  phraae  Jaco- 
tuM  apotioUt  ai  a  preface  to  a  quotation.  This  father 
qnotes  the  epistle  also  as  ascribed  tu  Jamea — iv  rp  ft- 
pofuvy  'lan/ioir  ariffroXy;  though,  as  Kem  reraarha, 
Origm  sayi  that  the  doctrine  "  faith  wiihoat  worka  is 
flHtd"  is  not  RceiTed  by  all — oi  miyxti^ifiiy.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  does  not  quote  It,  but  Euaebins  says  that 
he  exponuded  all  tha  catholic  ejiistlss,  including,  how- 
erer,  in  the  range  of  his  oooimeats  tbe  Epiatle  of  fiar- 
wabaa  and  the  ao^alled  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Tertolllaa 
aeoBa  to  maka  do  r^cence  to  it,  Ihoogh  Crcdner  sup- 
poaea  an  aUusoa  to  ii,  HI  in  the  second  bouk  •Idrcrjiit 
Jm*n»  {Optra,  ed.  Oehlet,  li,  704).  Bosebios  places  U 
mtaaag  the  AnCilegDmeoa  {Hitbir.  Eedtt.  ii,  S3;  iii,  ZB), 
aaying  of  the  efaatle,  under  the  Hrst  rafeimce,  after  he 
had  just  spoken  of  lis  author's  death,  i>rlov  li  it^  vo- 
(hstrni  fuv,  etc,  "It  is  reckoned  sporiooi — not  many 
of  the  aiuienta  hare  mentiooed  it ;"  aubjoining,  how- 
ew,  that  it  and  Jode  were  used  ui  moat  of  the  church- 
ea.  In  olha  placea  Eosebius  quotes  Jamea  without 
haaitslion,  calUng  tbe  e[uatle  tnr  the  sacred  title  of 
tpafii,  and  its  author  u  lip^  da'^roXoc.  Jerome  is 
Tety  explicit,  saying  that  Jamn  wrote  one  epistle, 
which  SMDe/aened  had  been  published  by  another  in 
hia  name,  but  that  by  degreta  and  in  process  of  time 
(■■  paoUalJm  lempon  procMlenIa")  it  obtained  anthority. 
Jerome's  aaaeition  may  arise  fh>in  the  fact  that  there 
woe  aevaal  persona  named  Jamea,  and  that  ooafusion 
on  this  point  was  one  means  of  throwing  doubt  on  the 
epiBtle.  Thoe  seems  to  be  also  an  allunon  in  Hippoly- 
tos  (ed.  Lsgarde,  p.  1S3)  to  il,  IS,  in  the  words  r,  ydp 
spine  (in^wr  ion  nf  /ci  wvtQtfsi^i  (Xioc.  It  was  at 
Isngtta  fscdved  I7  (he  COoBcil  of  Carthage  In  S9T,  and 
in  that  eentuty  it  seama  to  hare  been  all  but  uniremlly 
acknowledged,  both  by  tbe  EaMam  aitd  Weatero  churcb- 
ca— Theodore  of  Hopsoestia  being  a  marked  exception, 
bccauae  of  the  allusion  in  it  (v,  11)  to  the  book  of  Job 
At  the  period  of  the  Batonnation  ita  genaineneaa  was 
af(ain  called  in  question.  Lather,  in  his  preface  to  tbe 
N.T.  in  ia33,eomparing  it -with  the  hot  boohs  of  the 
N.  T.,"  stigmatised  it  as  "a  right  strawy  epistle  (niw 
nob  stroAcnK  Epittd\  being  destitale  of  an  evangdio 
efaaiacter."  Cjn\  Looar  had  a  aimilar  objection,  that 
OuiK'iBMOT  waa  ooUly  mwieknad,  aad  that  00I7  oDoa 
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or  twice,  and  that  it  treated  merely  of  morality — ("t^ 
a  la  mnralita  attende" — Latra  A  waiota.  p.  Vit,  Arnstsr^ 
dam,  1718).  Erasmus  had  doubu  about  it,  and  so  had 
cardinal  Cajetan,  Fladus,  and  the  ftlagdeburg  centutia- 
(ort.  Grutius  and  Weuteiii  sliaied  in  theee  doubta,  and 
they  are  foUowed  by  Schleiermacher,  tjchott,  lie  Welte, 
Keuas,  the  TuUngen  criiica  Baur  and  Ikhwegler,  and 
Kiischl  in  his  Ki^ntkimg  der  A  U-katkoL  Kinki,  p,  IGA 
These  recent  critics  deny  its  apoatulic  source,  and  some 
of  them  place  it  in  tbe  id  century,  from  its  icsemUanc* 
in  some  parts  to  the  Clementine  homilica.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  ot^liooa  of  ahrwet  all  these  opponenla 
spring  mainly  ftom  doctrinal  and  not  horn  oiticisl  view^ 
being  rather  csiginaled  and  sustained  by  the  notion  farm- 
ed of  the  coutanta  of  the  epistle  tlisn  mdngm  any  prop- 
er historical  roondation.  We  have  not  space  to  go  over 
the  sereral  objections,  such  aa  the  abeence  of  the  term 
apottie  from  the  inacription,  though  this  is  likewise  not 
found  in  sereral  nf  Paul's  epistles ;  the  want  of  individ- 
uality in  the  document,  though  this  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  in  rela- 
tion lu  his  readers ;  and  the  apparent  antagonism  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  JustiOcation  by  faith,  which  we  shsll 
afterwards  consider.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  object,  with 
Wetatein  and  Tbeile,  that  James  refers  to  the  apooy- 
phal  writings,  a  practice  unknown  till  a  later  period,  for 
Tbeile's  array  of  passages  (/Vofrpmesa,  p.  46)  does  not 
prove  the  statement,  aa  Hutber's  reply  to  this  and  other 
nmilar  objections  has  shown  at  length,  and  step  by 
step.  Nor,  lastly,  can  it  be  said  (hat  (he  lireek  style  of 
the  epistle  betrays  a  culture  which  the  author  could  not 
possess.  The  style  is  nervous,  indeed,  and  is  more  He- 
braistic in  its  general  structure  than  in  its  individual 
phrases,  ss  in  iu  short  and  pithy  clauses,  the  absence 
of  logical  forroube,  the  want  of  elaborate  constructiona, 
its  oratorical  fervor,  and  the  siiAple  and  direct  ouCAow 
of  thoughts  in  brief  and  often  paralldistic  clausea.  In- 
tercourse with  foreign  Jews  must  have  been  frequent  in 
those  dsys,  and  there  are  always  muids  which,  fVoro  nat- 
ural propensity,  are  more  apt  than  others  to  acquire  a 
tasteful  facility  in  the  use  of  a  tongue  which  has  not 
beea  their  vernacular.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
aooount,  we  bave  every  reason  (o  accept  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle,  the  trial  it  has  passed  through 
giving  us  fuller  confldence  in  it,  since  the  ptindpal  ob- 
jections are  tbe  otRipring  either  of  polemical  prejudice, 
or  of  a  subjective  criticism  based  more  on  lesthetic  tan- 
danraes  than  historical  results.  Ranch  baa  fsjntly  ob- 
jected to  tbe  integrity  of  the  epistle,  asserting  that  tbs 
oonduBon  of  v,  13-10,  may  be  an  interpolation,  because 
it  is  not  in  kgical  harmony  with  what  precedea;  but 
he  has  had  no  followers,  and  Kern,' Tbeile,  Schnecken- 
buqcer,  and  others  have  [efutad  him— k^cal  sequence 
being  a  fbrm  of  critical  argument  wholly  inspplicaUs  to 
this  epistle.     (See  Davidson,  I<Und.  to  N.  T.  iii,  881  sq.) 


III.  The  PtrimtfoT  wtom  ike  JSjnUle  u 
The  salutation  ia  addressed  -to  the  Twelve  Tribes 
which  are  scatlend  abniad''  (ralf  iMita  fvXale  nils 
iv  Tf  tinarop^  They  were  Jews,  dli\^i—brMr*n 
or  believing  Jews,  and  they  lived  beyond  Palestine,  or 
in  the  Dispersion.  Such  are  the  plain  chsracteristtcs, 
national  and  rdigiona,  of  the  persons  addreennl.  These 
are,  however,  two  extremes  of  leligiouB  opinion  about 
them.  Some,  aa  Lardner,  Hacknight,  Theile,  Credner, 
and  Hug,  imagine  that  the  epistle  is  meant  for  oajnga^ 
Bat  the  inscription  forbids  such  a  supposition.  The 
Umw  of  the  cpiMle  im|dies  that "  the  servant  of  the  Loid 
Jesoa  Christ"  addresaed  fellow-heliei'era — "  brethren" — 
"begDUen"  along  with  himself  (ii/iot)  "by  the  word  of 
truth,"  and  dl  of  ibem  bearing  the  "  good  name"  (coXAv 
uvo^ui).  The  Orat  verse  of  the  second  chapter  implies 
also  that  they  held  "the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  Glory,"  and  they  ate  exhorted  not  to  hohl  it 
inoonostently,  aiimg  with  manifest  reelect  of  persons,  or 
'  1  social  ptefotences.  They  are  told 
exercise  patience,  its  1%  *apny 
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<rfac  roii  Kvplov,  till  tbe  pyblic  pnmuMI  admit  of  tb« 
Lord  theii  Saviour.  The  rich  men  denotuMed  in  v,  1 
may  not  have  belonged  ta  the  Qratch  in  Nalitf,  bat 
this  Martling  denundalion  carried  in  it  mnung  to  IhBm 
■Dd  ooTTiron  to  the  poor  and  peraeciUed.  Mqr  there  not 
be,  in  a  letter  to  a  church,  holy  invcctiTe  againat  thoee 
without  it,  who  arnoy  and  oppren  it*  uiutnidng  mem- 
ben?  Dean  AlTord,  aflei  Huther,  indiiKa  to  include  in 
tiie  tiaanopa  Jewa  also  in  Palestine — JodBa  bung  re- 
garded aa  the  centre,  He  refera  to  the  phiaae,  Acta  viii, 
1  (iravTft  Si  tvmrap^aav  urd  Tfif  X^*P^^  ^^  'io0^n- 
iac  nai  Xufurpiiac).  But  the  uae  of  the  veiii  here  in 
ila  general  aenee  and  in  an  eaay  namtire  cannot  modi- 
fy the  popular  meaning  t^ltamtopa  aathc  technical  or 
geographic  title  otjtrtn  beyond  Paleatine. 

On  llie  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Kiwter 
(Stadia  u.  Krilihm,  1831),  Kem,  Neudecker,  and  De 
WetCe,  lliat  the  title  in  the  inaciiption  ia  a  symbolic  one, 
and  lit^ifiea  simply  Cbnstian*  out  or  Paleatine,  aa  the 
trae  larael  of  God.  A  modification  of  thia  view  i»  held 
by  others,  viz.,  that  while  the  efuatle  ia  addreaaed  to  be- 
lieving JevB,  believing  heathen  and  unconverted  Jewa 
■re  not  excluded.  But  the  phraae  in  the  inacription,  aa 
in  Acta  xxvi,  7,  i«  la  be  taken  in  ita  natural  aenae,  and 
with  no  spiritnaliied  meaning  or  reference.  The  entire 
tone  and  aapeet  alao  are  Jewiah.  The  place  of  eccleai- 
•atical  meeting  is  vnivym-fii ;  the  law,  vo/ioc,  ia  ot  au- 
preme  aulhority.  The  divine  imity  i»  a  primaty  and 
distinctive  article  of  faith,  the  ordinary  terms  of  Jewiah 
obtestation  are  introduced,  aa  is  also  the  prophetic  epi- 
thet aymboliiing  ipiritual  unfaithfulness,  fu)i;ca>  if  re  (iv, 
4).  Anointing  with  oil  is  mentioned,  and  the  apecial  re- 
giani  to  be  paid  (i,  27)  to  orphans  and  widowi  finds  its 
basia  in  repeated  stacutea  of  the  Uosaic  law.  The  errors 
refuted  also  are  such  as  naturally  aruae  ont  of  Phariaaic 
pride  and  formalism,  aAd  the  acceptance  of  the  promised 
Christ  in  a  i^t  of  traditional  carnality.  The  fact  that 
the  Uisperdon  was  found  princi]taUy  in  the  East — that 
la,  in  8yria  and  adjacent  countries — conntenancea  the 
presumption  that  this  epiatle  ia  found  in  the  Peshito  at 
■0  eai^y  a  period  because  it  had  immediate  circulation 
in  that  rt^gion,  and  there  had  proved  the  fltness  and  use- 
fiilneaB  of  its  counsels  and  warning.  Joaephus  nyt  of 
ths  Diqiendon,  that  the  Jews  were  scattcRd  everywhere, 
wXiiOTDv  if  Tg  Svpif  Avapiiufiiivoii  (War,  vii,  8,  B), 
The  perwos  addreaaed  were  poor ;  the  rich  were  their 
persecutors,  their  own  partialities  anil  preferences  were 
worldly  and  inconsistent ;  they  wanted  perfect  confii' 
in  God,  and  stumbled  at  the  divine  d^penaationB; 
of  the  tongue  were  common,  eagemeas  to  be  public 
teachers  waa  an  epidemic  among  them ;  they  spoke 
rashlyandhardly  of  one  another;  and  they  felt  not  the 
connection  between  a  living  bith  and  ■  holy  Ufe.  So- 
ciety was  under  a  process  of  apparent  di^tegration, 
wars  and  fightings  were  frequent,  with  lose  of  life  and 
property.  Its  extremes  were  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  nu  middle  clssa  between ;  for,  though  tradings  and 
Joumeyings  quite  in  Jewish  style  are  referred  to  (iv,  18, 
i-l),  the  principal  occupation  was  husbandry,  with  no 
■ocial  grade  between  those  who  owned  and  those  who 
reaped  the  fields.    See  Disi-ersiom. 

IV.  Ttmt  imiplart  n/Krilmg  the  £>iiM^.— The  place 
most  probably  was  Jeniaalem,  where  James  had  hia  res- 
idence. Hany  alluaouB  in  the  epistle,  while  they  apply 
to  almost  any  Eastern  locality,  carry  in  them  a  pre- 
nunption  in  favor  of  that  country,  in  the  metropolis  of 
which  Jamea  ia  known  to  have  lived  and  labored.  These 
allwdona  are  to  such  natural  phenomena  as  parching 
winda,  vcr.  1-11 ;  long  drought,  v,  17, 18;  the  early  and 
latter  rain,  v,  7 ;  saUne  springs,  iii,  12 ;  proximity  to  the 
tea,  i,  6;  iii,  4  (Hug's  EiiUiliag,  u,  4S9).  Naturally 
thmi  the  holy  capital  of  Judna  goes  forth  from  the 
"servant  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ"  a  solemn  circular  to 
all  the  believing  brethren  in  the  DisperaicHi— for  to 
them  James  waa  a  living  authority  to  which  they  bow- 
ed, and  Jemsalem  a  holy  centre  that  Btirred  a  thouaand 
loyal  assodations  within  Ibem. 
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It  ii  not  BO  easy  to  determine  the  tine  at  wbtdi  saa 
epiatle  waa  written.  Uany  place  the  date  aboat  tha 
vearGO— duae  on  the  martyrdom  of  James  tbe  Jfut,M 
Dot  loog  before  the  destiuetim  of  Jetualem — aa  Miiht 
lie,  Peuaon,  Hill,  Qnericke,  BurtOD,  Haduight,  £kck 
(HMtit.  p.  547,  IS62},  and  tbe  older  conunoitatOTa  gat- 
erally.  Hug  and  De  Wetta  place  it  after  the  EpiMla  lo 
the  Hebrews,  to  which  they  imagine  it  oontaina  ••ma 
alloaions— Hug  holding  that  it  was  written  (llbert^t) 
OD  set  purpose  against  Paul  and  his  doctrine  of  JustiAo- 
tioD  by  faith.  So  alao  Baui  (Paalia,  p.  677).  Bui  thev 
reaaooa  are  by  no  means  concluaive.  The  grat  argu- 
ment that  the  EpialJe  of  James  waa  written  to  oppoae 
either  the  doctrine  or  counteract  tbe  abuses  of  tbe  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith  haa,  aa  we  shall  a«e,  aa 
foundation.  The  notion  that  this  epistle  is  in  soaac 
sense  corrective  in  its  tone  and  purpose  appears  plaaas- 
ble  to  us,  aa  Paul  is  so  usaafly  read  by  >iB  before  Jaaaea 
that  we  gain  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  him,  whils 
Jamea  occujuee  also  a  later  place  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  state  of  the  Ja- 
dieo-Chrisiians  addressed  in  the  epistle  is  not  that  whid 
we  know  to  have  existed  at  and  before  the  yeai  61. 
There  ia  no  allusion  to  the  fienx  diaputationa  as  to  the 
value  and  permanence  of  drcumcision,  the  aBtlwnty 
and  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law,  or  the  c^ioditioaa 
on  which  Cienlile  converts  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Church— the  questions  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Jen> 
salem.  Controvenriee  on  these  pobits,il  is  aiili  il.  sal 
uraled  the  Church  during  many  years  before  the  fkU  cf 
Jenisalen>,  and  no  one  could  address  Jewish  converts  at 
any  length  without  some  allusion  to  them.  Tbe  myri- 
ada  who  believed,  as  Jamea  said,  were  "all  zealoas  rf 
the  law"  (Acu  xxi,  SO) ;  and  that  leal  asmiiued  so  hmdt 
false  nhapes,  threw  up  so  many  barriers  in  the  way  01 

on  the  uncondiiioned  freeoess  of  the  Gospel  a  (o  rob  it 
of  its  umplidty  and  power,  that  no  Jew  addtenng  Jew- 
ish believers  with  tbe  authority  and  trtna  the  pcatien 
of  James  could  fail  to  dwell  on  those  dtatorbinK  and  a>- 
groaaing  peculiarities.  The  inference,  therefore,  on  tha 
part  of  many  critics,  is,  that  the  epiatle  was  written  prior 
to  thcee  keen  and  universal  diacussjons,  and  to  that  stala 
of  the  Church  which  gave  them  ixigio  and  conlina- 
ancei  prior,  therefore,  also  to  tbe  time  when  the  labon 
of  the  apcetle  Paul  among  the  Gentiles  oiled  anch  at- 
tention to  their  succeBB  that  "  certain  from  James  cane 
down"  to  Antiocti  to  examine  for  themselves  arbd  carry 
hack  a  report  to  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalein  (Acts 
XV ;  GaL  ii).  The  epistle,  on  this  i-iew,  might  be  writ- 
ten afaoitly  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — probaUy 
about  the  year  46.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Kcando, 
Schneckenbuiger,  Theil^  Thierseh,  Huther,  Davidsa^ 
and  Alfiird. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wiennger  and  Bleek  Justly  olgcct 
that  the  interval  aupposed  ia  too  hmil^  for  such  a 
growth  of  Christianity  as  this  epiatle  implies^  Hsfc- 
over,  although  the  argument  in  favor  of  an  ttiij  dale, 
drawn  from  the  auppoacd  design  of  countermcting  the 
minnleriiretation  of  some  of  Paul's  doctrinea  (camp,  t 
Pet.  iii,  16),  is  acarcely  tenable,  yet  the  epistle  manifat- 
ly  pTcauppoacB  auch  a  general  intelligence  of  Gospel 
terms  and  truth  aa  could  hardly  have  obtained,  e^ietial- 
ly  abroad,  ao  early  aa  prior  to  the  first  coundl  al  Jcmaa- 
lem(ActBxv).  Indeed,manyofthe  above  argumenlaia 
favor  of  this  very  early  date  are  self-contradictory;  fai 
it  waa  predsely  at  thia  period  that  the  disputes  and  c^n- 
troversiea  in  qnearion  raged  most  fterody.  not  having  yet 
been  authoritatively  determined  by  any  eci-lesiaarieal 
consultation  (comp.  Paul's  atnmg  conteDtioa  with  Peter 
and  Bamabaa) ;  whereaa  the  official  edict  of  that  com- 
cU  preduded  any  further  puUic  discnasian.  In  this  rv- 
Bpect  the  Epiatle  of  James  will  fairiy  cotDpare  with  thai 
lo  tbe  Hebrews,  written  ^loul  the  same  time.  Tkv 
however,  may  be  allowed  to  bold  good  ay 
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lUI  (ao  Hackniitht  tnfen  tram  v,  1} ;  for  at  that  time 
the  ijd  eoauoveny  appear*  to  have  been  aoineirhat  r«- 
▼ived.  De  Wetle  addnna  the  aUunon  to  the  name 
"Christiaiu''  in  11,7,  u  an  evidence  in  faror  or  the  late 
date;  but  thia  would  onlv  require  a  datfllaUn  than  Chat 
oT  Acta  li,  26.  On  the  'whole,  the  evidenoe  decidedly 
pKjKHiderala  in  Tavor  of  the  interval  between  Paul'* 
two  impriaonmenu  at  Rome,  or  about  A.D.  61, 

V.  O^  of  Wriliiig.—TbK  main  dengn  of  the  epis- 
tle ia  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality. 
James  ia  the  DH>nl  teacher  of  the  N.  Teal. ;  not  in  iucb 
atoae  a  moral  teacher  at  not  to  be  at  the  ume  time  a 
mainfiner  and  teacher  of  Chriatlan  doctrine,  but  yet 
mainly  in  this  epiitle  a  moral  teacher.  There  arc  two 
ways  of  explaining  thta  characleriatlc  of  the  epiatle. 
SoDW  commenlatora  and  writfii  le*  in  Jamea  a  man 
who  had  not  naliaed  the  eaamtial  principles  and  pecul- 
iariUea  or  Chriatianity,  but  waa  in  a  tranulion  state, 
half  Jew  and  half  Chriatian.  Schneckenbarf^  thinks 
that  Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neaadei  it  of  much  the  tame  opinion  (PjCoaitnijr  ■ok' 
Labng,  p.  679).  The  same  notion  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  dean  Alford.  Bat  there  is 
attother  and  much  more  natural  way  of  aixountinK  for 
Uie  liact.  James  wag  wrilin)[  for  a  ^lecial  claaa  of  pcr- 
Koa,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially  needed ;  and 
thererore,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  SjHril,  he  adapt- 
edhiainstnctionaiotheircapacitiesand  wants.  Thme 
Ibc  whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Chiiatiaos,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  James, 
UvinK  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what  were  the 
chief  Bins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ,  and,  fearing 
that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he  lifted 
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not  only  might,  but  did  in  part  suffer.  This  was  hit 
main  object ;  but  there  is  another  closely  connected  with 
it.  At  Christiana,  hit  readeit  were  expoaed  to  tiials 
which  they  did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith 
that  would  have  become  them.  Here,  then,  are  the  two 
ab|ecu  of  the  epiatk:  1.  To  warn  affunsC  tbe  nns  to 
<  which,  as  Jews,  they  were  most  liable.  2.  To  conaole 
and  exhort  them  under  the  tufTenngt  to  which,  at 
Ctaristiaiu,  they  were  most  exposed.  The  warnings 
and  cooiwlaiiona  are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does 
not  seem  to  have  aet  hiraself  down  to  compose  an  essay 
or  ■  letter  nf  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heada ;  but,  hke  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have  poured 
out  what  was  uppermost  in  hit  thoughts,  or  closeat  to 
bit  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect  hit  matter,  or  to 
throw  bridges  adoas  from  sotgecC  to  subject.  While, 
in  the  purity  of  his  (ireek  and  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts, 
we  TDtrk  a  man  of  educalion,  in  the  abniptnesa  of  his 
tranBtiona  and  the  unpolished  ronghnest  of  hit  ttyle 
we  may  trace  one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who 
disarmed  Dnmilian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds, 
and  by  exhibiting  Iheir  hands  bard  with  toil  (H^etip- 
poa  nprtii  Euifb.  ill,  20. 

Tbe  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — 
(bnaaliwn.  which  made  the  service  (Spqmcfia)  of  God 
conaiat  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies,  whereat' 
be  reminds  them  (i,  27)  thai  it  connats  rather  in  active 
lore  and  purity  (see  Coteridge'a  A  idi  lo  Rrjtection,  Aph. 
J8j  note  also  active  love  =  Bp.  Butler's  "l)enevolence," 
and  purity  —  Up.  Butter's  "  teroperance") ;  nuialiciam, 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  reUgious  leal,  was  tearing  Je- 
luaalem  tn  pieces  (i,  SO) ;  fatalism,  which  threw  ils  sins 
on  God  (i.  13):  meanness,  which  cniucbed  before  Che 
rich  (ii,  3) ;  falsehood,  which  had  made  words  and  oaths 
playthingi  (ill, 3-13);  paitinnship  (iii,14);  evil  speak- 
ing (iv,  II);  boasting  (iv,  16) ;  oppreasion  (v,  4).  The 
gnat  lesson  which  he  leaches  them,  at  Christians,  is 
patience — patience  in  trial  (i,  3) ;  patience  in  good  works 
(i,32-SS);  patience  under  prorocatiuns  (iii,  17);  pa- 
tience onder  opprewion  (v,  7);  patience  under  pertecu- 
lion  («,  10);  and  the  gtvund  of  their  patience  it,  lliat 
Ihe  ooming  of  the  LonI  diaweth  nigh,  which  ia  to  right 
an  wTMca  (r,  B). 
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TT.  There  an  two  pcdnta  in  the  epittle  which  d*- 
mand  a  somewhat  mon  lengthened  notice.  These  are^ 
(a)  ii,  14-S6,  which  has  been  represented  as  a  formal 
oppoolion  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  JuttiOcation  by  (aithi 
and  (b)  r,  14,  16,  which  ia  quoted  as  the  authority  for 
Ihe  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  | 

(a)  JusliAcation  being  an  act,  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
both  tbe  phraaea  "JustiAcalion  by  faith"  and  "JustiO- 
catioQ  l>y  works"  ale  inexact.  JusttHcation  mutt  eithei 
be  by  grace  or  of  reward.  Therefore  our  question  ii^ 
Did  OT  did  not  James  hoU  jutiifleation  by  grace?  If 
he  did,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  ^xiatlea. 
Now  there  ia  not  one  word  in  Jamea  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  can  earn  Ma  juatification  by  woriia ;  tud  (his  would 
be  nectasaiy  In  order  lo  prove  that  he  held  justification 
of  reward.  Sdll  Paul  doet  uae  the  expreMion  "Justi- 
fied by  faith"  (Rom.  v,  1),  and  James  the  expresMon 
"Justified  by  woriu,  not  t^  faith  only."  Here  ia  an 
apparent  oppoaition.     But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning 

tiadicUon  nther  intended  or  possible.  Paul  was  oppos- 
ing the  Judaiiing  party,  which  claimed  lo  earn  accept- 
ance by  good  woriis,  whether  the  works  of  the  Hoaaic 
law,  en'  works  irf  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  oppod^ 
tion  to  tbeee,  Paul  layt  down  Ihe  great  truth  that  ac- 
ceptance cannot  be  (araed  liy  man  at  all,  but  is  ttw  free 
gift  of  God  lo  the  Chritlian  man,  for  the  sake  of  the 
merits  of  Jews  Chriat,  appropriated  by  each  individn^ 
and  made  hia  own  by  Ihe  intliumenlality  of  faith. 
Jamea,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  opposing  the  old  Jewish 
tenet  that  to  be  a  child  (^  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that 
godllneta  wat  not  neoettary,  if  but  the  belief  was  col- 
lect. This  preaumptuoua  confidence  had  tnnsferred  it- 
self, with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the  Christianiied 
Jews.  They  had  tud,  "Ijird,  Lord,"  and  that  waa 
enough,  without  doing  hia  Fathet's  wilL  They  had  ree- 
(^iaed  the  Meadahi  what  mora  waa  wanted?  They 
had  Jiairk :  what  more  waa  required  of  them  ?  It  ia 
pl^n  that  their  "bith"  was  a  totally  diOercnt  thing 
from  the  "IUth"of  Paul  Paul  tells  ut  again  and  again 
(hat  hit  "  faith"  >i  a  "  hith  that  worketh  by  love ;"  bat 


"filH  iK/onHu"  is  not  suSdent  on  the  port  of  man  fcr 
Juttidcation ;  Paul  tellt  us  that  '•Jid^/ormala"  ia  aofi- 
cient !  and  the  reaarM  why  jCifri  tij/onaw  will  not  Justiiy 
us  is,  according  to  James,  because  it  lacks  that  special 
quality,  Ibe  addidoo  of  which  oonttitules  iUJiAtJiu^ 
mala.  See,  on  this  tubjecl.  Bull's  Harmoma  ApOMoKca 
H  fjxamtn  Cnuura ;  Taylor's  Smmm  on  "/'otfA  toiw*. 
■«(y£orr,"Tiii,384(LoncLieiO);  and,ua  correctire 
of  Bull's  view,  Lauimcc's  Bampfon  LerlJtrt,  iv,  v,  vL 
Other  <Uicussiona  nuy  be  found  in  Knapp,  Scripla,  p. 
611;  Rann,  TUobgU,  ii,  Mt;  Hotmmn,  Sdiri/Uaerit, 
i,  6S9 ;  Waidlaw't  Strmom ;  Wood's  TkoA^,  ii.  408 ; 
Wataon't  luHittac,  ii,  eU:  Lechler,  Ika  Apattol.  nd 
HachapoMoiiteie  Ztilalttr,  p.  163.  For  monographs,  sas 
Walch,  BMiitkt  TArolagit,  iv,  941 ;  Dani,  WOrftitudi, 
t.  V.  Jacobus.  See  JiisrincATios;  F^rrH. 
(b)  With  req)ect  to  v,  14, 16,  it  is  enough  lo 


in  and  the  ceremony  de- 


scribed by  Jamea  diflier  both  in  their  eubject  and  In  tbeir 
object.  Tbe  subject  of  extreme  unction  is  a  aich  man 
who  ia  about  to  die,  and  iu  object  ia  not  hit  cure.  The 
tubject  of  the  ceremony  described  by  Jsmet  is  a  sick 
man  who  is  not  about  to  die,  and  its  object  ia  bit  con, 
together  with  the  ^iritual  benefit  of  absolution.  Jamea 
ia  plainly  giving  dhrctions  wilh  respect  to  the  manner 
of  administering  one  of  those  extraonlinary  i^nt  of  the 
Spirit  with  which  the  Church  waa  endowed  only  in  tbe 
apostolic  age  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 

VII.  CoMnH^^The  errors  and  una  agaiutt  which 
Jamea  wama  hia  readeia  are  auch  at  arose  out  of  their 
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tituatioa,  /V^wtwn — nXtioriK 
and  riXtuif  ia  ■  freqaent  epitbet — the  "perfect  iroTk*~ 
of  pctieuce,  the  "  perfecl"  ^ft  oT  God,  the  "  perfect  Uw' 
of  liberty  or  Uie  oew  covenant,  feilh  "  mide  perfect," 
and  the  toogue-govemiag  man  U  a  "  perfect  man."  He 
writes  from  ■  knowledge  of  chdr  circumatancei,  doea 
Dot  eet  before  them  an  ethical  lyplem  fur  their  leiauiely 
Mudjr,  but  Klecta  Che  vicea  of  opinion  and  life  tu  which 
their  dicumiUocee  ao  markedly  and  ao  naturally  ex- 
poaed  them.  Patience  ia  a  primary  inculcation,  it  being 
easential  to  that  peifectiou  wbich  ia  hi*  ocDtral  tlongbL 
Trial*  develop  patience,  and  auch  evili  aa  produce  triala 
are  not  (o  be  ascribed  in  a  iqurit  of  latiUiam  to  God. 
Spiritual  life  ia  enjoyed  by  belierera,  and  ia  fbatered  by 
the  leceplion,  and  specially  by  tbe  doing  of  the  word ; 
and  true  religioua  service  is  unworldly  and  diiinlereated 
beneAcence,  Partial  preferences  are  forbidden  by  tbe 
royal  Uw — faith  without  worira  ia  dead — tongue  i 
temper  are  to  be  under  special  guard,  and  onder  (be  c 
trol  of  wiadom — the  deceits  of  canuaby  are  to  be 
chewed — coDtentiou*  covelouaiMaa  is  to  be  amided 
one  of  the  worka  of  the  devil,  along  vritli 
pride.  Itich  oppreaaon  are  denounced,  and  patience  ia 
•n^uinad  on  all;  the  flciing  exErcisea  in  tinm  of  glad- 
nesa  and  of  sJcktMaa  are  pr«acribed ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  extolled  and  exempUfled;  while  the  conclusion  ani- 
nulas  bia  readers  to  do  for  othera  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing for  them — to  convert  Ihem  "  bom  the  error  oT  theii 
irajr"  (see  Stanley's  3sni»uaiid£sBgjwoa  tie  .Ipastoiic 

The  epistle  eonlaina  no  allouon  to  the  caidioal  doc- 
-trines  of  CbriaCianity,  though  they  are  implied.    It ' 
not  the  writer's  object  sther  to  discuss  or  defend  tbi 
It  would  be  unwarranted,  on  that  accoonl,  to  say  t 
Chriatianity  had  not  penetrated  hia  own  spiritual  life 
ItMt  he  waa  only  in  a  transition  state  between  Juda 
attd  Christianity.     He  might  not,  indeed,  have  the  free 
and  unnotional  views  oT  Paul  in  presenting  the  GospeL 
Bat  a  true  Christianity  is  implied,  and  bia  immediate 
work  lay  In  enforcing  cert^n  Christian  dntiea,  which  he 
doee  in  the  style  of  the  Master  himself. 

VllLSIgh  wtd Langtiafff. —  The  similarity  of  this 
epistle  in  tone  snd  form  to  Che  Sermon  on  the  Honnt 
has  often  been  remarked.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  he  sharply  reprobates  all  excemalism,  all  self- 
iafaneas,  Inconsistency,  worldlineas,  ostenution,  aelf-de- 
CqHion,  and  h3'pocTiay.  Thus  in  the  flnc  chapter  as 
a  aam|je .  comp.  1,  2,  Hatt.  v,  10-13 ;  i,  4,  HatC.  v,  48 ; 
i,b,Uat(.vii,7i  i,9,Uatt.v,  Sj  i,  W,  Hate  v,  22,  etc 
The  epiaile,  in  short,  is  «  long  and  eamnt  illustration 
of  the  final  warning  given  by  our  Lord  in  tbe  Sgnies  of 
building  on  the  rode  and  building  on  the  sand.  The 
cnmpiHCion  ia  Che  abrupt  and  stem  utterance  of  an  ear- 
nest, practt<vl  aoul— a  rapid  aeriea  of  censures  and  coun- 
aela— not  eiftirely  diaconnecled,  but  generally  su^i^^led 

ia  epigrammacically  bud  down,  while  a  peculiar  ain  ia 
reprobaced  or  a  peculiar  virtue  enforced — or  a  principle 
ia  announced  in  the  application  of  it.  The  atyla  is  vig- 
nous — full  of  imperatives  so  solemn  and  oalegorical  as' 
to  diapei  all  idea  of  resistance  or  compromise,  and  of  in- 
terrogations BO  poinlid  that  they  carry  their  answer 
with  them.  It  ia  alao  marked  by  epithets  so  bold  and 
forcible  that  they  give  freshnees  and  color  to  the  dic- 
tion. The  clauses  have  a  rhetorical  beauty  and  power, 
and  ss  in  men  of  fervent  oratorical  temperament,  the 
wordsoften  fall  into  rhythmical  order,  while  the  thoughts 
occasionally  bloaaom  into  poetry.  An  aoddental  hex- 
ameter ia  found  in  i,  17  [provided  it  be  lawful  to  maka 
the  laac  ayllable  of  Oniric  long]. 

The  Greek  Is  remarkably  pure,  and  it  ia  difficult  to 
account  for  Chis  comparative  parity.  Hegeaippua,  aa 
quoted  by  Eusebiua,  aaya  that  Jamea'a  believing  breth- 
ren desired  him  to  address  tbe  crowda  assembled  at  Che 
Passaver;  for  there  wem  brought  together  "all  the 
Iribea,  with  also  the  Gentilea"— Toirai  ni  fu\ni  /utiI 
Koi  Tin  Wriv;  and  Greek  muat  have  been  the  lan- 
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the  part  of  Bolten,  Betboldt,  and  Scbott  to  auqcct  thai 
the  Greek  of  this  cfdatla  b  a  tnnalalian  ftan  an  Ara- 
miean  original 

Keecmblaiioca  bare  aometinua  been  traced  between 
tbia  epiatle  and  the  Orat  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  tbsae  aaj 
be  ac«DBnled  ft(  by  the  fiut  that  both  author*  were  Bcaia- 
whal  aimilariy  eircnmatanced  in  relation  (o  tbeir  imd- 
era.  Bat  Hug'a  and  Bleek*!  influence  ia  a  rash  <ae — 
that  Peter  must  have  read  tbe  epistle  of  Jamea. 

In  a  word,  the  Epistle  of  James  ia  a  noble  pfMaat 
against  laxity  of  morals — against  suiNne  aikdeaiy  acqni- 
eeceooe  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  without  feeling  ihsir 


IS  the  Church,  jdaced  in  multiple  re- 

aeoae  and  trisJ,  has  evs-  need  of  to 

progrcsa  towards  perftD> 

rel^ei 


expressly  on  the  whole  epiatle ; 


EKdvmiHAl- 
/■  Ep.  Jacobi  (in  BBil.  Max.  Pair.  r.  SW) ; 

'     '  (Arg.  IG27,  8vo) ;  Zuingte,  Aint- 

(Tigur.153B.8vo;  alaoin  O^.  iv,5S4);  Folen^ 
CosHKiafiirttM  (Lugdun.  1&Gfi,8vo);  Logenhogen,  J4liw- 
((IrialBi■(Antw.l&71,8vo;  1672,  l2mo):  Heminge,  Co» 
nemary  (London,  lft77,  4to) ;  Feuardent,  Commmlarvu 
(Paris,  1699,  8ro)i  Bung,C™iiioKa™i»  OVitteJih.iaiQ. 
8vo);  Braeche,  CoamaUariui  (Paris,  ICO&,  4to):  Tom- 
buU,  Ltetunt  (Lond.  1606,  4to)  i  Wbckelmann,  EipHia- 
tie  (Gieaa.  ie08,  8va);  Steuart,  Commentariiu  (loftitL. 
IfilO,  4to};  Paez,  Conmatfana  (Antwerp,  1617,  lG29i 
Logd.  1620,  4to);  Lorin,  CowmatUxrint  [inclod.  Jnde] 
(Hogunl.  1622  \  Colon.  1638,  IbL) ;  Wolzogen,  A  tmolali- 
oiiafiaOpp.);  Ijiarent,Con>iM<ilanu(AmsL16S&,166i; 
4to) ;  Keroer,  Prrdigtai  (Uhn,  1639,  8vo) ;  Hayrr,  Ei- 
ponriM  (London,  1639, 4to):  Price,  CdmsuWdHi  (Load. 
1646,  foL;  also  in  tbe  Cril.Sacri);  'Manlun,  Cossstasfory 
(London,  1663,  4to ;  1840, 1642, 1844,  Svo) ;  Brochmaad. 
CosHMnMn'as  (Hsfn.  1641,  1706, 4to:  Frankfort,  IfiaB, 
foL);  Schmidt,  DitpiOaticmet  [includ.  Ephea.  etc]  (Ar- 
gent. 1686,  1699,  4to) ;  Creid,  Prrdigtm  (Frukf.  16H 
8vd)[  Smith,  rilireidu^  (Amst.  1698,4to);  Creyf^itaD, 
IsnUaariiy  [indud.  John's  ep.]  (Franeck.  1704,  4to); 
Griebnar,  Prediglm  (I^k.  1720,  8vo)i  Grammlich,  .4ts- 
•>Krt(StutIgard,l72],8vo);Blicbaelia,/arm&(Ma(H*L 
1722,410);  Benson, /"oropinur  (Lood.  17SS,4lo:  with 
the  other  cath.  ep.  ib.  1749, 1756, 4to ;  in  l^tin,  UaL  1'4;, 
4to};  Heisen,  DiurrUiiioiia  (Ifaem.  1739,  4to) ;  Jansol^ 
Kerliaar.{Gron.  1742,4(0)  1  D*mm,^iniiml!.(Beri.  [747, 
Svo);  Baumgarten,.4ut^nw'(HaL1760,4to);  SCraltr, 
/'anrpArosii  (HaLI7ei;  in  Germ.  Polad.  1789);  Sun, 
DiiKTiatitntt  (TUU  1784, 4to;  also  in  bis  (tpasc; /4 oi^ 
ii,  1-74) ;  E.  F.  K.  KosenmUUer,  Ammtrk.  (Leipaig,  178T, 
Svo) ;  Morua,  Pntlreliona  [  including  Pet.  J  (lips.  1791, 
Bvo)i  Gollx,  VrrUaaTv^  (Amster.  1798,  4to);  ScheR^ 
ErUSr.  (vol  i,  Marb.  1799,  8ro> ;  Antonio,  VrHilaanft 
(Uyd.  1799,  4io) ;  Hensler,  Eridai.  (Hamb.  1801,  Svo); 
Claritse,  Drarbtid.  (Amst.  1802,  Svo) ;  Stuart,  VaUaat. 
1806,8vo);  VanKoslen,rerUii)rn;(Anist.t82I, 
■Schulthess,  CommtKtar.  {Turid,  1824,8vo) ;  Geb- 
aer,  Erkiar.  (BerL  1S28, 8vo) ;  •Schneckenburger,  A  bhL 
(Mtuttg.  1SS2,  Svo) ;  ■Theile,  Conwiitor.  (Upeic,  ItSt, 
•  ■  '  ibi, /VK%(ot  (BerL  1836,  Svo !  tr.  by  Byland, 
lAndon,  1888,  Svo) ;  Kern,  KrUdrmg  (Tub,  1«I38,  Svo) : 
Scharling,  Commatlorvu  [including  Jude]  (Havo.  ISIO. 
Hvo);  *Stier,,1iui9iHir  (Barmen,  184e,8vo)i  CeBrrier, 
ConmaUain  (Par.  I860,  Svo) :  Stanley,  Strmomi  (in  80^ 
SUM  lad  Eitayi,  p.  291) ;  *Neander,  EHmlir.  (Berlin, 
1860, 8ro,  being  vol.  vi  of  his  ed.  of  the  llrHigt  Sckrift. : 
tr.  by  Hra.  Consnt,  K.  V.  186S,  Iftno) ;  DrBseke,  Pr^ 
ItK  (I4H.  1861,  8to)  ;  Patterson,  C-rmmeUaiy  (in  the  J<mr. 
D/5ac /.if.  OcL  1861, p,  250  aqO;  'WieaJngtr,  Commit 
lar(Kbnigs.  18M,8va,  being  vol  vi  of  OlshaoBcn'sCota- 
menUrv)i  riedebrandt,  Bi&daWnJss  (BrrL  1869,  Svo)  1 
Porulnkv,  I-rrdigltn  (Vienna,  IWI.Svo) ;  WardUw,  I^ 
(tiru  (London,  1862,  ISmo);  Hermann  [edit.  B< 
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<E4inb.  18«7,  8to);  EwaM,  ErUSnug  [iDclad.  Heb.] 
(Gatt.lB70,8rD}.     S«  EriOTlx. 

JAHES,  SPURIOUS  WRITINGS  OF— The  Wlow- 
ing  paeiiilepignptitl  works  have  bem  atuibuted  to  tbe 
■pottle  Jusea:  1.  The  ProlmaiigdiuiiL.  2.  HiHoria  de 
Nataitate  Maria.  8.  De  miraetJit  tttftnlw  JJcmmi 
mulri,  etc  Of  the«e,  the  PntitiaigrliiiM  ia  worth  ■ 
puflin^  notice^  not  for  itfl  contenlSf  which  are  a  loerQ 
panxly  on  the  eiriy  chapter*  of  Lak«^  tnuufeninK  the 


T,  but  be 


II  Lord's  I 


oIHuy  bii 

earlr  known  in  the  Chorch. 

tin  Martyr  (^Did.  tMM  Tryplt.  c.  Ixxviii)  and  Qenient 

of  AlexiDdria  {Stnmala,  lib.  viii)  refer  U>  it.     Origen 

apeaka  of  it  (»  Matt,  xiii,  96) ;  Gregory  Nywen  {0pp. 

p.  S46,  edit.  Paru},  Epiphaniui  (Htir.  Ixxix),  John  Dft- 

tiiaac«i>e  (Oral.  i.  ii.  n  ?i<Uie.  Maria),  Photiin  (OnU. 

u  ffativ.  Maria\  and  other*,  allude  to  iC     It  was  fint 

pnh&abedinUtiii.ii)15AZ,in(;TKkln  IWl.    The  old- 

CN  HS.  of  it  DOW  exiating  i*  of  (he  10th 

Thilu'a  Coikx  Apnrrgpkai  A'nn  TVffonaifi,  i,  46,  IDS, 

laS,  337,  Lipa.  183S.)   See  Afocrvpha. 

Jamas,  St.  (or  Compootblla),  CHURCH  OF, 
Ttrj  fkmoua  chiirch  in  Spain,  dedicated  to  SuJamea 
Hajor,  tbe  patron  uint  of  the  kioKdom.  A  wooden 
boM  of  the  Mint,  with  Upen  ever  burning  before  it, 
haa  alood  on  the  high  altar  for  nine  hundred  f  eara, 
■Dd  the  church  ia  the  reaort  of  numerooa  pilgrima,  who 
kitt  the  imaKe.  Hiradea  are  aacribed  la  St.  James, 
aneh  aa  appearing  on  a  wbilo  borae  defeating  tbe  Uoora. 
See  CoiI)-OsrBU.A. 

jMnes'Bi  St.,  DAY,  is  a  festival  in  (obm  churchee, 
fllliag  in  the  Weatera  churehea  on  the  36th  of  July, 
and  in  the  Eaatem  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  oommem- 
orating  St.  James  the  Elder,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
ofSt  JohtL  No  trace  of  this  (eatival  at  an  early  period 
can  be  found  in  any  cnontrT  but  Spain.  Jamea  was  the 
flntoftbe  apoetlea  that  suAied  martyrdom.  Thta  pu^ 
tieulai  day  was  chosen  for  the  commemoration,  not  with 
lefereooe  to  the  dale  of  the  apostle's  deatb,  which  look 
place  probably  a  Uttle  btfore  Easter,  but  in  oooneo- 
liiin  with  Ihe  legend  of  a  miraculoua  tranalatioa  of  the 
relic  of  Ihe  apostle  from  I'alerline  to  Compoalclla,  in 
Spain. 
Jwn9a,at.(Ti«U»),FE8TrTAL0F.    aee»r. 

Jamas,  St,  LmiBGY  OF,  a  form  of  terriee  which 
■as  TCTj  eariy  uaed  In  the  patriarchate  of  Antloch ;  the 
Honophyntes  using  it  in  Syriie  and  the  orthodox  in 
Greek,  tbia  last  having  in  it  many  interpolations  from 
the  liturgies  of  other  places.  Palmer,  in  bis  Origilm 
Lifrgira,  with  which  Neale  {Mrod.  E-uT.  Ch.  p.  SIS) 
ajrees,  Bay^  "  There  are  satisfact 


He  was  _ 
as  Hiry  was  the  granddaughtir,  of  Margaret  Tndo^ 
through  whom  tlie  Scottish  line  claimed  and  eventually 
obtained  Ihe  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  England  alter 
the  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIIJ.  The  son 
of  Hary  and  Damky  (or  king  Henry,  as  he  was  called 
after  bis  marriage)  was  bom  in  tbe  caatle  of  Ediidmrgh 
19, 1666,  and  was  baptized  according  to  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  in  Stirling  Castle  December  17  following, 
by  the  names  of  Charles  Jamea.  The  murder  of  Darn* 
ky  took  place  Feb.  18, 1667,  and  was  followed  by  Uary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  on  Hay  16  of  the  same  year ; 
her  captun  l;^  the  iDSDrgent  DoUes,  or  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation as  (hey  called  themselves,  at  Carberry,  on 


m  before 


■rl61;  tl 


lilirgy  thua  ascertained  coincidi 
the  fathers  of  that  country  give  concerning  Iheir  lit- 
urgy during  Ihe  6lh  and  4th  centuries:  (hat  this  lit- 
ntgy  was  oied  in  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
in  the  4lh  century  with  little  variety,-  that  it  pre- 
railed  there  in  the  3d  century,  and  even  in  the  2d. 
Tbe  liturgy  of  St.  Jamr*  may  therefore  be  cunsld- 
«fd  to  have  originated  near  Ihe  time  of  the  birth  of 
Cbtistianity;  at  least  in  the  Arnl  century  of  our  era" 
(comp.  Naale,  Iiimd.  fail.  Ch.  bk,  iii,  ch.  i,  especisUv 

Jamsaor  EDiisaA.elc.  See  Jacob  of  Edessa,  etc 
Jamaa  I  of  £i<oi.aiid  and  VI  of  Sooti.aki>  was 
the  only  ol&pring  of  Mary,  qoem  of  Scots,  by  her  aec- 
nri  hoAand,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  who,  through 
Us  father,  Ma(thew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  being  de- 
■Mndcd  fnm  a  dangtal 


Lochlsven  on  tlie  i7th,  and  her  fiireed  resignation  of 
the  crown  on  July  S4,  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was 
crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  38th  as  James  VI,  being  then 
an  infant  of  a  Utile  HHiTe  than  a  year  old.  It  was  at 
this  time  tbat  tbe  final  attug^  was  raging  in  Scotland 
between  the  two  great  intereala  of  the  old  and  the  new 
reli^an,  which,  beaides  their  intrindc  importance,  were 
respectively  identified  with  tbe  French  and  the  English 
alliance,  and  which,  together  with  the  old  and  tbe  new 
diatiibotion  of  the  property  of  tbe  kingdom,  made  the 
minority  of  Jamea  stormy  beyond  even  tbe  ordinary 
experience  of  Scottish  minorities.  Before  his  mother's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  he  had  been  committed  by  her 
to  the  care  of  tbe  earl  of  Har;  and  James's  education 
was  mainly  inlnuted  to  Mar's  brother,  Alexander  £i>- 
kine,  and  other  distinguished  Scotch  scboUra,  among 
whom  ftgoBd  most  prominently  tbe  Protestant  George 
Bocbanan,  a  acaloua  adherent  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church . 
During  the  minori^  of  tbe  young  king,  tbe  earlof  Uot> 
ton  had  been  asrigned  the  regency ;  but  Jaiti's  guar- 
dians baing  anxioQB  t«  oonlml  thanselves  the  afiair*  of 
state,  in  1678  Hortoa  was  driven  from  power,  and  James 
nominally  aaaomed  the  direction  of  aflain.  Morton, 
howevm,  soon  aooceeded  in  Te-cstabliahing  himaelf,  and 
held  the  government  Ibc  another  short  period,  whoi  ha 
was  finally  deposed,  and  the  young  king  again  obtained 
tbe  control  of  stala  aAiin.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
twelve  yean  of  age,  and  was  anislM)  by  a  council  oT 
t¥rdve  nobles.  Cttce  more  great  rejoicings  were  mani- 
fest throughout  tbe  land.  AU  parties  hailrd  the  event 
as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Kra,  aiKl  to  all  it  seemed 
to  iiring  the  prospects  of  power  and  prosperity.  Vm- 
byterUna  relied  on  the  early  training  of  the  prince ;  Ito> 
maniauon  the  deseoidency  of  the  young  ruler,  and,  re- 
garding his  mother  as  in  some  sense  a  martyr  (o  their 
cauae,  auppoaed  that  it  would  naturally  enough  influ- 
ence James  to  incline  to,  if  not  openly  eqionse  Roman- 
ism. The  pope  wrote  pleasant  leltrTs  to  the  young 
monarch,  and  Jesuits  were  dispatched  with  all  luiate  to 
serve,  in  tbe  garb  of  Puritans,  tbe  cause  of  Unme.  'I'lic 
greater,  then,  waa  tbe  discontent  among  his  Roman 
Catbolic  saljecta  when  James  showed  pr«lilecti( 
the  Presbyterian  l^urch.  SborUy  after  bi 
the  "Book  of  Policy,"  which  up  to  our  day  remains 
the  guide  c^  the  Scottish  Cfanrch  in  ecclesiastical  gov- 
enunent  and  other  affairs  of  a  siinilar  nature,  waa  issued. 
Another  very  important  atep  taken  was  the  publication 
ofaconfflsaion  of  faith  by  theGeneral  Assembly,  which 
the  king  approved  and  swore  to  (comp.  Sack,  Ciurri  of 
Scotlattd,  ii,  6  *q.).  New  presbyteries  wen  cetabliabed 
throughout  tbe  realm,  and  it  seemed  aa  if  Ilie  PuHlana 
ware  to  be  the  only  favorites,  wben,  on  a  nxIUcn,  by  a 
sncoeasftil  cons|HrBcy  of  a  party  of  iiublcr,  Jamrs  was 
imprisiBied,  with  the  endeavor  to  fiirce  him  to  more  ta- 
voratde  actiona  in  behalf  of  his  Roman  Catholic  anb- 
Jeota.  The  whole  affiiir  ia  known  in  English  hiatuy 
aa  tbe  "  Raid  of  Ruthven."  A  counterplot  in  1688  se- 
cured the  freedom  of  the  monarch,  but  ftnm  henceforth 
■  new  policy  was  inaugurated,  in  which  he  was  wholly 
eoatrolkd  by  th«  noblei  of  bis  court.  In  1684  five 
reSolBlions  were  published,  known  as  the  "  black  moln- 
(iona,"  which  aiined  at  tbe  tolal  abrogation  of  tbe  Frca- 
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bjtantti  Church.  Severe  perMcutiona  Mlowed,  •nd  it 
■eeniHl  Tor  a  time  u  if  Junes  had  acluslly  tumed  to 
Romanlso].  After  the  death  of  hia  mother,  Elizabeth 
courted  the  favor  of  Jamen,  and  a  C«ty  waa  fioally 
concluded  between  them,  by  which  Che  twn  kingdoraa 
bound  Ibemsdvea  to  an  offenaive  and  defenrire  alliance 
«Kain>t  all  lbrel)(n  powers  who  abould  invade  their  ter- 
ritoriea,  or  atteinpt  («  diHurb  the  Tefbrmed  religioui  ea- 
tablishmenu  of  either.  Thii  actlnn,  of  coime,  at  once 
farond  the  Pmtesunt  subject!  of  Jame* ;  for  his  sever- 
ity  uutned  towarda  tbem  previous  to  this  alliance  wu 
due,  no  doubt,  to  his  endeavor  to  secure,  in  view  of  the 
persecution  of  his  mother  by  EUialMth,  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  power.  It  was  aup- 
poaed  that  the  execution  of  hia  mother  would  natunlly 
drive  him  to  an  alliance  with  Spain ;  but  Jamea,  al- 
though "  he  blusWred  at  first  under  the  stiiig  of  the  in- 
sult that  had  been  otfeced  him,"  was  soon  padded,  retlect- 
ing  upon  the  necmuty  of  a  friendly  relation  with  £lii- 
■belh  if  he  would  maintain  his  chance  for  the  English 
throne.  Acconlingly,  Jamea  lent  bis  assistance  to  Kliz- 
abech  in  the  preparations  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Span- 
ish armada.  Still  more  gracious  seemed  the  attitude  of 
Jane*  towarda  the  Puritana  on  hia  return  Trom  Norway 
(1589),  whither  he  had  gone  to  espouse  princess  Anne, 
the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  11,  king  of  Denmark. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Anembly  of  the  Pmby- 
teriinsin  1590  he  attended  and  spoke  highly  of  their  es- 
le  caused,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
it  of  the  I*reabrterian  Church  as 
a  national  form  of  religion.  This  action  the  Scottish 
Church  regarded  aa  their  true  charter,  but  they  soon 
learned  that  James  had  only  favored  them  because  out- 
ward circumitancoi  had  necewilaleil  thii  course,  and 
that  inwardly  he  had  changed  to  an  avowed  admirer 
of  episcopacy,  and  inclined  even  towards  popery;  "ao 
that  the  alliance  of  Church  and  Sute  in  tbii  case  was 
one  of  a  voy  frangible  nature."  To  make  matters 
worse,  both  parties  cheriihed  the  loftiest  opinions  of 
their  powers  snd  rights.  Various  unsucceailnl  treason- 
able auetcpta  against  the  govemmenC  bad  kept  the 
people  ill  a  high  preuure  of  exdlement,  and  when  it 

if  not  instigated,  by  the  court  and  nobility  of  Spain, 
having  (or  tbeir  espedil  object  the  intimidation  of  the 
irreaolute  monarch,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Roman- 
ism, first  in  Scotland,  and  finally  in  England  also,  the 
people  desired  the  severe  pnmabment  of  the  traitors. 
Jamea,  however,  inflicted  only  a  very  mild  punishment, 
and  Che  diwatiefled  multitude  began  loudly  to  condemn 
the  policy  of  their  king.    The  Church  also  criticised 

much  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a  civU 
war.  Nearly  all  the  aristocrafy  and  the  upper  dasmo, 
however,  were  with  the  king;  and  by  an  unusual  exer- 
tion of  vigor  snd  firmness,  very  seldom  manifested  in 
his  personal  history,  .Jamea  waa  enabled  not  only  com- 
pletely to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  torn  the  occa- 
sion to  account  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full  subjec- 
tion to  the  civU  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing  year,  1698,  the  substance  of  episcopacy,  which 
Jamea  by  thia  time  had  come  to  espouse  openly,  and  in 
which  he  was  governed  by  the  maxim  "  No  hiahop,  nn 
king,"  was  rotored,  in  a  political  sense,  by  seats  in 
ParUament  being  given  to  about  Hlty  ecclesiastica  on 
the  royal  nomination.  Even  the  General  Assembly  was 
gained  over  to  acquiesce  in  thia  great  constitutional 

By  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1608  James  Anally 
reached  the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  for  many 
years,  and  which  had  induced  him  even  to  court  the 
iavor  of  the  murderer  of  hia  own  mother.  On  March 
24  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  thia  act  becatne  soirittud  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  That  Church  had  already  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  the  grossest  of  voluptuaries  for  its  supreme 
head;  it  waa  now  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  having  the 
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grcaUat  liar,  and  ana  of  the  gmtaat  dmnkBd*  of  Mi 
age,  in  the  aune  pomtion'  (Skeati).  Aa  in  the  Cbtodt 
of  Scotland  the  oonteat  httl  been  waged  between  b- 
maniala  and  PloteMant*  br  tlie  (aver  of  the  thmov,  sa 
in  England  the  Ealabliabed  Church,  tlie  Epiarapal,  and 
the  Pufilans  were  arrayed  agairnt  each  other,  and 
Jamea  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dii^ute,  ni^wl  in 
favor  of  the  epiacopacy,  James,  however,  decided  oo  « 
conference  of  the  two  parties,  anxious  to  diiplaj  hia 
"  profldeocy  in  theoU^y,"  and  "  determined  on  giving 
both  aides  an  opportunity  of  applauding  his  pokodcal 
skill,  and  making  his  chosen  line  of  conduct  at  least  a^ 
pear  to  result  from  partial  inqniry'  (Baxter,  ICmgl.  ci. 
Hittory,  p.  660).  Aa  yet  no  sepantion  had  taken  lilac^ 
neither  had  the  Puritans  even  renounced  e|uscopacy, 
nor  did  they  qoestioi  regal  aoprtmacy ;  they  only  ob- 
jected to  brang  bourul  against  the  diclales  of  tbeir  cm- 
sdence  lo  the  obaervance  of  certain  perfunnancea ;  they 
deaired  parity  of  doctrine,  good  pastuis,  a  refimn  ia 
Church  government  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er ;  in  short,  a  removal  of  aD  uaigea  which  savored  itf 
Romanism.  A  conference  (q.  v.)  waa  conaequenl)*  i»- 
Bemblcd  at  Hampton  l^ourt  in  January,  1604,  aul  the 
points  of  difference  discussed  in  James's  presence,  he 
himself  taking,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  ac»- 
spicuous  and  most  undignified  part.  "Church  wrilei^ 
in  dealing  with  tbia  subject,  have  felt  compelled  to  «B>- 
ploy  language  of  shame  and  indignation  at  tin  coudDTt 
of  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  this  period,  which  a  Ncai- 
conformist  would  almoet  hesitate  to  use"  (Skeata).  Ob 
the  episcopal  side  appeared  archbishop  Whilgift,  aaiat- 
cd  by  biabopa  Banerofl,  Bilson,  and  others  -.  on  die  ade 
of  the  Puritans  appeared  four  divinee,  headed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hevnolda,  at  that  time  pmidait  of  Cn^ 
pus  Chriati  College,  Oxford.  "  It  is  obvinia,  fna  the 
whole  proceedings,  that  the  conferoice  waa  aummoficd 
for  a  purpose  opposed  to  its  neteiuible  aim.  It  was  nut 
intended  to  tiring  the  two  parties  in  theChureh  into  har- 
mony, but  to  ^ve  occasion  for  caating  out  ooe  of  IboB* 
(Skeata).  The  auitode  of  the  king  pleased  (he  cbafdi 
men,  and  "  the  pistes  accepted  him  with  devout  grat- 
itude. The  more  hia  character  became  revealed  to 
them,  the  greater  was  their  aatiidaction.  When  be  al 
most  awore  at  the  Foritans,  Whitgift  declared  that  his 
majesty  apoke  by  the  eqiedal  aniatance  of  God's  Siiirit 
(comp,  Baxter,  Ck.  lliil.  o/Engbmd,  p.  659},  and  bnovft 
that  he  was  melted  with  joy,  tot  that,  since  Christ's 
time,  auch  a  king  had  not  been.  When  he  drivdM 
they  held  up  their  bands  in  amaze  at  his  wiadooL* 
Indeed,  it  aeema  that  "  the  two  parties  fully  undsaUiod 
each  other.  Jamee  had  quite  sufficient  cunning  Ut  de- 
tect the  smbiriouB  designs  of  the  prelates,  and  the  pni- 
atea  had  auflicient  learning,  and  suffident  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  morals,  lo  know  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  dissembler  and  a  fooL  But  it  served  their  par- 
poeea  to  play  into  each  other's  handa.  The  king  oonU 
put  down  Puritanism  in  the  Church,  and  '  harry*  aU 
Brownists  and  Anabaptiata  out  of  tlic  land,  and  the  bisb- 
ope,  in  their  turn,  cnuld  exalt  the  supremacy  of  the 
monsrch"  (Skeata).  But,  as  if  the  ungenerous  and  oo- 
gradouB  action  of  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  the  di- 
max,  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  Convocatioti  met 
in  the  year  following,  and  framed  a  new  set  of  caDona 
to  insure  conformity.  "  These  lawB_laws  ao  far  a*  the 
clergy  are  concerned— atilt  deface  the  consIitutioB  and 

character  of  the  English  Episcopalian  Church Tbey 

are  now  little  else  than  monuments  of  a  past  age  of  in- 
tolerance, and  of  the  combined  immofaUity  and  timidity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  (he  present  day. 
Old  bloodhounda  of  the  Church,  with  their  teeth  drawn 
and  their  force  exhauated,  tbey  are  gaied  at  with  as 
much  contempt  aa  they  once  exdted  (mt'  (Skeats). 
Baxter  (p.  A6S)  says  of  these  laws, "  Some  of  thsn  bat* 
become  obsolete,  others  inoperative  through  cDontei  lag- 
ialation ;  but  no  consistent  cle^rman  can  forge*  thai 
they  constitute  the  rule  of  hia  pledged  obedieoc^  at 
though  tktn  mof  b«  casca  in  whtcb  attoitiaa  lo  lb* 


nirit  nthcr  tfaui  Ibe  letter  will  bnt  inmre  tha  otject 
1^  tbdr  riucDDcnt."  But  ■oma  good  sprang  alwi  trcm 
Ibe  Hampuin  Court  Conlecence ;  resuiu  which  none 
fvHulaly  htdanticipUed.  "  Rejriolds,  the  Puiiun,  hid 
Miggestod  A  ikev  tmutation  of  the  Bible  by  his  nuje*^ 
tf 's  special  sanction  and  •uthorit)'.  The  vanity  of  the 
king  wu  toucbed,  and  the  great  work  was  ordHed  lo 
be  exemted."  See  Kxat-tAH  VKRSiona.  But  what, 
pertiaps,  decided  him  in  hta  course,  tr  decttdon  ooold 
erCT  beoHne  nunirest  in  the  acdoni  of  James  I,  to  idoK 
lify  himaeir  wholly  with  the  Episcopalians,  was  the 
gK^iotedrT  pM  (q.  v.),  which  was  maturing  aboDt  this 
lime  (ie04-5).  It  extenninated  in  James  the  last  ve*- 
tigca  of  favor  for  KnmanisDi  when  he  found  that  from 
Rotne  he  never  could  expect  anything  but  a  deith-wai- 
nnt  unleiB  the  English  Church  changed  to  a  Roman 
CaUuiic  Stale  Church.  And  if  Janes  had  decUred  in 
i^riiamenl  in  I6M  "tbat  be  bad  never  any  intention 
of  granting  toleration  to  the  Catholic*,"  he  could  now 
be  joatiflt^  in  adding  "  tbat  he  would  drive  every  one 
oflbem  fnmi  the  land,"  as  be  did  thieaten  to  do  towards 
all  Xonconfbnnist^  Aa  if  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
fortunately  failed,  was  not  worthy  the  censure  even  of 
Rnne,  hut  deserved  commendation,  one  of  the  principal 
Itaders,  the  Jesuit  Uamet,  was  even  canonised  by  the 
Koman  conrl.  of  coui*e  not  openly  on  the  strength  of 
his  asaistance  in  the  diabolical  project,  but  "on  (he  faith 
of  a  prtlaided  miraelt,  his  face  having,  it  voi  Kxid,  been 
Hen  in  a  straw  sprinkled  iritb  hii  blood.'  Thus  Rome 
"did  its  very  b«t  to  identify,  or  at  least  to  confound, 
one  of  the  mast  diabolical  projects  ever  CMiceived,  with 
the  evidences  of  tnnscendait  sanctity"  (Baxter,  p.  M6), 
Slid  for  Rome's  treachery  the  honest  Piiiitann  of  Eng- 
land wen  nude  to  suffer.  The  poUcy  of  the  king  (who 
bf  this  time  had  sisumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great 
EMtain)  was,  however,  not  to  be  confined  to  England. 
In  Scotland  also  the  power  of  the  Furitaiu  was  to  be 
unerly  broken,  and  the  episcopate  to  be  re  established, 
tn  Augnst,  1606,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Perth  which 
had  this  object  in  view,  and  Ihe  decision  arrived  at,  by 
a  onion  of  the  notnlity  and  the  prelatlcal  faction,  lo 
met  seventeen  tusbopricB,  and  to  bestow  on  these  new- 
ly-created prelates  the  benefices,  honors,  and  privileges 
heretofore  awarded  to  thoee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  After  having  properiy  disposed  of  the  leaders 
DftheScottiih  Church,  a  General  Assembly  was  ui 
Kitutionally  convened  at  Linlithgow  on  Dec.  10, 
As  most  ofthe  synods  oi^nsed  its  act*,  new  persecutions 
were  the  issue.  Feb.  16,  IfllO,  the  king  cstsblished  two 
KcletiasUcBl  tribunala,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  twi 
archbishops,  and  dewgnsted  these  tribuitala  as  "  Courts 
of  High  Commisnon,''  uniting  the  two  shortly  after 
their  estalitishment.  This  eeclesiaslical  tribunal,  a  sort 
of  Inquisition,  combined  the  altribuUs  of  a  tempnal 
and  qiirilual  tribunal;  but  it  was  bound  lo  no  deflnita 
laws,  and  wu  srmed  with  the  united  terrors  of  civil  and 
ecdrsiastical  despotism.  On  Juno  8,  I6in,  a  meeting 
was  finally  held  at  Glasf;ow,  and  there,  by  means  of 
bribes,  which  are  said  to  have  reached  the  not  incimnd- 
naUe  sum  of  .£800,000  sterling,  the  prelatieal  measnre* 
wen  carried,  and  all  opposition  nominally  orercome. 
Bui  the  people  by  no  tneana  seemed  ready  to  comcide 
with  Ihe  opinion  of  the  king,  and  many  were  the  dis- 
tniWicce  that  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  What- 
erer  work  had  to  be  done  in  further  the  royal  schemes 
waa  done  quietly,  and  no  General  Anembly  met  until 
AnguM,  1616,  this  time  held  al  Aberdeen,  and  e«pedal- 
ly  nkbraled  in  the  history  of  Scotland  by  the  issue 
of  a  new  confession  of  faith  projected  by  the  prelatical 
party,  and  which,  although  tolerably  orthodox,  waa  le- 
■aaikablv  at  variance  with  the  discipline  of  the  Estab- 
liaW  Church.  Affiura  assumed  snuther  and  more  seri- 
•m  tam  in  Ihe  summer  of  1617,  when  James,  on  a  visit 
"Idcli  he  paid  to  Scotland,  succeeded,  though  not  with- 
ntt  gnat  difllcully,  in  securing  from  Parliament,  which 
)«  had  newly  summoned,  as  well  as  fVnm  the  Oenaral 
*auuMy,  the  approbation  of  anchtegalatioosa^  along 
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with  other  innovatloni  preriously  made  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  brought  the  Scottish 
Chureh— in  government,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  its  posi- 
ticai  in  relation  to  the  civil  power — very  nearly  to  the 
model  of  the  eccleoiaalicil  eglabliihmcnt  of  England. 
Change,  however,  as  the  king  might,  (he  constttulioo 
and  ordinances,  almost  without  number,  published  again 
and  agun,  putdic  opinion  by  no  means  altered  even  tot 
a  moment,  and  the  19lb  century  still  finds  Scnilsnd  true 
to  her  Puritanic  notiona  ofthe  16th  century,  llie  king 
bad  succeeded  in  securing  Ihe  adoption  of  the  "  five  arti  - 
clea  of  Perth"  (q.v.);  he  had  succeeded  in  inippressing 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  failed  to  con- 
In  England,  also,  the  sborlaightad  policy  of  Jsmea 
now  brought  distrust  and  discrediL  The  execution  of 
Ralngb  and  Ihe  dcrual  of  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
Bohemians,  both  sacrifices  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
latter  even  at  the  expense  of  bis  aoti-in-taw,  whom  ths 
Bohemians  had  chosen  lor  their  king,  hsrdly  Justi^ 
Bailer  in  (he  statement  that  king  James's  object  was 
the  consolidslion  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  that 
"  bis  Ireslment  o(  the  Puritans  was  marked  by  a  lenien- 
cy strongly  contrasting  with  the  more  %'igoraus  course 
adopted  by  his  predecesson^  and  naturally  occauoning 
a  dilTerence  of  opinion  aa  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety" 
(p.  (68).  Iftolerulon  was  the  policy  of  Jamea  I,  it  did 
not  manifest  itself  sgainst  the  Indepeiidenl«,who,"  after 
repeated  and  (rnillcss  applications  for  toleration"  (Bax- 
ter, p.  572),  were  obliged  to  go  to  distant  lands  to  And  a 
place  wbMe  Ibey  could  follow  Ihe  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences Certainly  the  state  did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  these  pilgrim  fathera  in  1619  because  they  were  Pu- 
ritans, but  Huiply  because  they  wen  likely  to  settle  and 
to  cultivate  land  otherwise  almost  worthlew.  In  16M 
James  was  finally  driven,  bcAh  by  the  opposition  nf  Par- 
liament lo  his  policy  in  Bcebing  a  closer  slliance  with 
Spain  and  by  the  clamor  of  the  pei^lc  for  a  war  with 
that  country,  lo  dispatch  an  army  into  Gennany  to  re- 

ure  ofttibnlatian  waa  not  yet  full,  this  cnter|>rlse  proved 
a  total  failure,  and  brought  discredit  upon  Ibe  English 

the  qnestinn  of  the  obeervsnce  of  the  fiabbsth.  Roman 
Calhollcisai  Is  wont  to  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  holidav; 
the  Puritans,  however,  desired  it  obeerved  as  a  Christian 
day  of  real.  To  counteract  these  efforts,  Jsmea  publish- 
ed a  "  Book  of  Sports,"  advising  the  people  that  Sunday 
was  not  to  be  a  day  mainly  for  religious  rest  and  wor- 
ship, but  of  games  and  revels  {Skeats,  p.  i7).  See  8a«- 
saTAniAN  CoNTROVEnaT.  liiis  reign,  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  and  Scoltisb  Slate  and 
Ihe  Church  of  Christ,  were  finally  brought  to  a  termina' 
tlon  by  the  death  of  James,  Mareb  !7,  1625.  Severe  aa 
may  have  been  some  ofthe  historians  who  have  written 
the  fate  of  this  king,  none  can  be  said  to  have  exagger- 
ated the  many  despicable  features  nf  his  ebaracler;  and 

his  subjects,  favoring  flrst  Ibe  Puritans,  then  Ihe  Epia- 
cnpalians ;  lightening  Hrat  the  reins,  and  then  loosening 
them  sgainst  the  Komaniata— all  inspired,  not  by  Ihe 
troe  spirit  of  toleration,  but  by  artful  desjgn^  well  ena- 
ble us  lo  repeat  ofbimHaeaulay'a.indgmenl,  thai  Jamea 

who  wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued,  and  a  nervous, 
drivelling  idiot  who  acted." 

James  I  was  a  voluminooi  wiiier,  and,  though  be 
waa  farftom  deserving  Ihe  aumime  which  (he  Usttery 
of  his  contemporaries  acconled  him,  "  Solomon  Ihe  Sec- 
ond," he  was  certainly  not  wholly  destitute  of  literary 
ability,  and,  had  he  pursued  a  liieraiy  life  instead  of 
governing  a  stale,  it  ia  barely  possible  that  he  might 
have  earned  a  much  higher  position  among  bia  fellow- 
beinga.  It  brings  to  minil  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
his  tutor,  tbat  James  was  better  Atted  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  rider.  The  writings  of  James  which  deaene 
mcDtion  here  are,  Fnil/kl  Mtililaliat  upon  ■  put  of 
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tlia  Bavduion  of  St  Ji^  (LikkL  ISW)  -.—Dmmomologia, 
a  diakigiu  in  three  books  M  t^fimte  of  the  hdief  m 
WitAa  {LaDd.lS97,4to)t  and  rM  the  king  witlul  hn- 
iut«d  not  U  punish  hii  ■i^}«ta  for  a  like  lailli : — Bn- 
ffiAicuv  Aupav;  EiutnictioaB  lo  fail  aon  Henry  (who 
died  Mav.  6, 1613),  in  which  Suae*  Uid  down  his  opio- 
ioiu  on  the  ponrer  of  the  thToaa  over  Uie  Stkte  and 
Church,  end  wliich,  for  the  dnctrines  it  contunad  on 
Church  gavemment,  wu  censured  u  libeUous  'bjr  tbe 
Synod  of  St.  Andrew's  (Lond.  Ifi99)  -.—Tri^iti  Nodo  TVi- 
fbx  Cutuut,  ui  ipology  for  the  oath  of  alkf^ce  that 
jamea  exacted  of  hi»  Romaii  Catbolio  su^ecla,  which 
was  answered  by  cardinsl  Boilanniae,  ami  produced  ' 
king  oontroveray  and  many  ocher  publications  on  hot 
sidea,  for  au  account  of  wMch,  see  a  note  by  Dr.  Birch 
lu  the  Appendix  to  Hanis's  L^ft  of  Jama  -.—Prolata- 
lio  Antieontia,  in  ^a  rsz  naat  of 
eofffiederalorHm  onUnam  tfftda  <<  ac<>i 
(London,  1613),  the  succeBarofAnniniu 
divinity  at  the  Univenity  of  Leyden,  whom  be 
of  heresy  [see  Vorstius],  etc  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  folio  (LoodoD,  161S), 
Latin  translation  by  bishop  Mauntague  tn  161 

implete  edition  was  published  at  FrankfurtHXi- 
n  in  folio  in  1689.  He  is  also  aaid  to  have  wri 
un  a  metrical  venion  of  the  Psalms,  completed  up 
theSlstPsalm  (Oxr.l681,ISnio).  See  Jamea  Welwood, 
iltmmri  of  Ha  nuul  malerial  Tnauartiau  to  £  ' 
fir  lie  laH  100  Yrari  preertHMfr  lie  Bteoliiliim  (L 
1700,  6va)  i  Pevtnn,  IHrine  CalaHrnpItt  of  lie 
Family  of  lit  Hoan  ofSUian  (1731,  Sro) ;  Wilson,  L^e 
and  Seign  of  King  Jama  I  (16Ga,  f{d.,  and  repiin(«d  in 
Bp.Kennet'sCan^><(M//ub>r7,voLii):  Linganl, //tiMry 
<!/'£'i^[»(j;vol>.viiiandixt  Baxter,  Cii. //iif.  ch.  xiii ; 
Collier,  Ecda.  Hitl. ;  Hsllam,  Conitil.  Iliit.  (see  Index) ; 
Raumer,  Gad.  e.  Eitrope,  vol  T  i  RudlolT,  Gtteh.  d.  Re- 
fonaalioa  in  Sdotthnd,  ToL  i ;  Soame,  KUnArlieam  Uit- 
lor)r,p.&t5sq.;  SkxtU,  Hiilors  of  lie  PneCi^rriet  of 
Bvlaad,  p.  8S  sq.j  Hunt  (the  Rev.  John),  Ritigieat 
TJlMffU  u  A'l^Jmd  (Lond.  Ift70, 8va),T0L  I,  ch.  ii  and  iii ; 
&igliMi  Cgelop.  s.  V. :  Henoft,  Keal-EitejU^  vi,  881  eq. 
See  EMai_un>  (Chukch  Of);  Punir^un.    (J.  H.W.) 

Jamss  H  OF  EHotASQ  and  Vll  op  SooTLANit,  son 
of  Charlca  I  and  Henrietta  Maria,  waa  bom  October  16, 
leaa.  in  I643  he  was  created  duke  of  Vork.  In  1648, 
during  the  civil  war,  which  Tceolled  in  the  decapita- 
tion of  his  father,  he  nude  hn  escape  to  Holland,  and 
:«  to  France,  when  his  mother  naided.  The  eariy 
ition  of  the  duke  of  York  had,  by  the  wish  of  his 
Esther,  been  intiusled  to  Prolestanla,  but  his  moUwr,  a 
bigoted  Romanist,  now  improved  her  opportunity,  and 
the  young  prince  was  surronnded  by  Roman  Catholic 
influences,  and,  to  be  more  readily  inclined  to  Popery, 
was  assured  that  the  unliirtuuate  end  of  hie  father  was 
due  only  (o  his  strict  adherence  to  Pioleatantism,  and 
that  no  prince  could  hold  the  reins  of  government  suc- 
ceariully  who  was  not  sopported  by  Rome.  In  1662  he 
entered  the  French  army  under  general  Turenne,  and 
served  in  it  until  the  peace  nmcluded  with  Cromwell  (Oc- 
.  tober,  1655)  obliged  Jamea  to  quit  the  tenitoiy  of  Louis 
'  XIV.  He  was  Chen  offered  a  poaition  in  the  annv  of 
Spain,  which  he  accepted.  At  the  Restoration  (May, 
1660)  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  immediately 
made  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  with  Holland  (1664-1673),  which  are  generally 
suppoaed  to  have  been  instigated  by  this  priaoe  and  bts 
biDther  for  the  especial  purpose  of  crushing  the  Dutch 
ao  a  Protestant  people,  and  to  disable  them  from  inter- 
fering with  the  re-eetabllahment  of  popery  in  England, 
to  which  they  themselves  Inclined,  he  twice  commanded 
the  English  fleet,  and  was  eminently  succeasfuL  In 
I860  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  lord  chancellor  Hyde, 
and  the  reason  generally  assigned  for  thia  act  is  that  the 
lady  was  far  gone  with  child  when  the  marriage  was 
contiEcted.  But  ahe  lived  only  a  few  years  (she  died 
March  St,  1671).  suffering,  it  is  supposed,  from  n^lect, 
it  not  the  positive  iU-usage  of  her  husband,  who,  not* 


dulged  in  a  large  share  of  the  reigning  UceotknuBcs^ 

riage.  A  few  months  before  her  death  the  ducheaa  ha< 
signed  a  dedaiatira  of  ber  leeonciliatiaa  to  the  am  ii»l 
religion  (Romaniam,  of  cmtae),  and  ahonly  afterward 
the  duke  alao  publicly  Bvowad  his  convefaeo  U>  potusy, 
an  act  which,  ■Itbougb  his  coocubd  inrfiratViais  bad 
been  long  suspected,  did  imM  fail  to  create  a  gnM  mm- 
salion,  eapadally  as,  from  his  brother's  waM  of  jmul. 
he  was  now  looked  upon  as  Chariea's  probable  snceia- 
sor  to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the  passage,  is  tht 
beginning  of  16TS,  of  the  Teat  Act,  which  loiaiml  all 

offioera,  civil  and  military,  to  receive  the  sacra r 

aocording  to  the  uaage  oif  the  Established  Chnrdi, 
the  duke  was,  of  course,  oldiged  lu  tcmgn  the  tMi- 
mand  of  the  fleet  and  the  t^ce  of  lord  high  adminL 
Thcae  dutiea  were,  however,  assigned  to  a  board  ofocB- 
misdoQers,  oonaisting  of  his  friends  and  dependant^  so 
that  be  still  viittially  lemaiiied  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
aflUn.  Od  Nov.  !1,  167S,  be  mairied  again ;  this  tuat 
a  Roman  Catholic  princeaa,  Mary  Beatrix  Ekaam, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  IV,  duke  i^Modoia,  a  lady  thai 
only  in  her  flfteentb  year. 

During  the  gnuU  irritation  against  the  Roman  Cuh- 
olio  which  (bikiwed  the  puWication  of  the  Tiius  Oaiis 
(q.  V.)  poirish  plot  in  1678-79,  the  duke  of  York,  by  the 
advice  of  king  Charles  II,  quitted  England  and  took  ap 


efloils  were  made  to  exclude  him  from  Che  throne,  wtnih 
would  have  been  succeasful  had  not  Pariiamait  auddealy 
been  prorogued  (May  !7, 167S).  In  16M)  be  retmad 
again  to  Ei^and,  but  so  great  waa  tbe  oppoattkn  to- 
wards him  that  Charles  was  obliged  Id  send  him  don 
to  govern  Scotland.  Tbe  odiimi  in  which  tbe  dake  i< 
York  now  stood  among  the  English  waa  fartha  maai- 
feat  by  a  seoond  attempt  to  pass  in  Psrliamcnt  a  biD 
excluding  him  from  the  right  of  tuceesston  to  tbe  thnob 
which  again  failed  by  another  prrangalion  of  tbe  aao- 
cil  of  tbe  nation.  Thia  time,  no  doubt,  the  eSort  was 
mainly  the  result  of  the  dismidil^ile  lelaiion  whiditbc 
(Hiuce  sustained  towaida  tbe  Ucal-tab  Plot,  an  atinapc 
on  the  part  of  hia  eo-celiglooiala  to  oounlaract — and  in 
this  they  were  grievonaly  disappauued — the  efleei  ef 
thaTitiHOauaphitdlscovericB.  In  1683^  when  Chvia 
was  invvlrad  in  difficult  iea  with  hb  coaeabuM,  the  dike 
of  York  was  invited  over,  and  he  Impewed  the  oppata- 
nity,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  make  himaelf  an  indit- 
petinble  connaellot  of  his  brother,  that,  in  spite  of  Ibt 
Teat  Act,  be  became  (much  mon  than  (Varies  himsdl) 
"  tbe  mainspring  and  director  of  the  txnduct  of  potfie 
afllun."  On  tbe  death  of  Charia  II.  Feb.  6,  )68i,  he 
■ucceeded  to  the  throne,  strangdy  enough,  without  tbe 
leaat  oppoaition.    His[dedgetotiiepeD|de  w«s,''I  shsll 


in  Qiurch  and  State,  as  it 


framadisci- 

pleofpopety.  It  must,  howerer,  also  be  acknowkdgfd 
that  James  II  "  began  his  reign  with  a  ttank  and  <ifta 
proleeaian  of  bis  idigion,  f«  tbe  flist  Sunday  after  hit 
aiifrisiiiin  he  went  pablidy  to  reaas,  and  obliged  faths 
HoddkatOB,  who  atlaidad  his  brotba  in  his  last  baats. 
to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  died  a  Konun  Catbelic' 
(Neale,  AraCoM,  Harper's  edition,  ii,  916).  Bat  if  tbe 
people,  though  hesitatingly,  yet  tacitly,  submitted  to 
*»._  e — J —  -*  .w-  king  to  wonbip  aecording  to  tbe 
cience,  and  even  sufltred  Roman- 
ism,  tne  very  name  of  which,  just  at  thia  time^  was  de- 
spised by  neariy  every  English  subject,  to  dslia  ibcir 
ruler  for  its  convert,  yet  his  di^ilay  ai  the  theory  that 
(as  not  subject  to  tbe  oitidsras  of  his  p«- 
sbort,  his  theory  of  abmlal*  ttprrmaef  sgcn 
he  nation  ftom  their  lethargy,  though  it  did 

to  lelievj  itsrlT  from  tbe  calamity  which  it  had  jaM  in' 
eutred.   Greater  still  became  the  anxiety  of  the  nsiisD 


/,  and  beadlMS  of 
h  iMcbed  him,  in  th*  rtupc 
le  TeligioD  of  bit  mlffccU  m*  dtanr 
to  tfaem  Ihui  Iheir  Uto,  faa  pcoc««M  to  CW17  ant  hi* 
fn^ecta  iriih  ■  raeldMncM  ■moantiiig  to  ii>fUaatlDD' 
<Buter,  Ck.  HiM.  p.  6B7).  Right  in  hia  flnt  mcuon*, 
kiDK  Jkxits  thawed,  tays  Hume  (tfuL  a/ Ungland,  Har- 
p«rV  edition,  li.  2M),  "  thit  either  be  «u  notaincen  io 
bia  profeenoiu  of  ■Uachmnit  to  the  laws,  or  that  be  eo- 
tCTtained  ta  iofty  an  idaa  of  hia  own  legal  power  that 
CTOi  his  uUnoai  nineerit]'  would  lend  very  little  to  Be~ 
core  tbe  libtnie*  of  the  pnplB,"  Not  aatiaOed  with  hia 
BTcnr«d  coDfeadan  of  Ronuuiim,  he  btri  made  unnecea- 
aary  mnd  offenaire  diaplaj-t  of  hia  leljgioaa  principle*. 
■Dd  thereby  greatly  wmnkd  tlie  ;aide  of  hli  aabjecta. 
The  maM  waa  openly  eeletnled  whh  great  p«np  at 
WaUninatsr  in  Pmmo  Week  of  this  year  (1686) ;  an 
■gent  wn  sent  to  Bmna  to  annonnce  the  kisg'i  Miboia- 
nm  to  tbeaOHsUedvicaroTChjiat;  a  cloae  allianca  waa 
•Bteivd  into  with  Ftanee;  and  it  waa  even  generally 
bintMl  that  "the  Church  of  England  waa  in  principle 
an  clOBely  allied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  that  it  would  no! 
be  difficult  to  pnpaie  tbe  way  Ibi  tbe  readmiaaiun  ofcbf 
English  into  the  bonm  of  the  Riman  Catholic  Chnnh' 
(comp.  Sir  John  Dalrvmple,  Mtmeiri  r)f  Gitat  Bri/am, 
Append,  pt.  i,  p.  100-118 ;  Foi.  Hil.  ^  tarif  Part  •>/ 
Ike  ftrigm  0/ Jcmtt  fl).  All  thia,too,waa  dona  at  a 
time  when  "  there  was  among  tbe  English  a  aOnng  con- 
viction tlwt  the  BoDiau  Catholic,  where  the  intneaU  of 
lut  religion  were  coneemed,  thought  himadf  IVee  tVom 
afl  tlu!  otdinaiy  tulea  of  morality  j  nay,  that  be  tbinght 
it  merilorioat  to  violau  tboae  rules,  if  by  so  doing  he 
eosld  aTCTtiDjaiy  or  reproach  fiDm  the  Church  of  which 
be  was  a  memba;"  at  a  time  when  "Roman  Catbidii 

equivocation,  of  menial  mervation,  of  pcijucy,  and  even 
of  aaaawiliiiiliiiii"  and  the  fruits  of  this  ndinua  school  of 
•ophiata  wen  seen  in  the  massacre  nf  Si.  Bartholc 
tbe  HHinler  of  the  fint  William  of  Orange,  the  murder 
of  Henry  niofPtaiice,tliennmerouscanapiracieswliich 
had  been  formed  aglUnat  the  life  of  Eltiabeth,  and,  abrve 
a^  the  Gonpowder  Pla^  and  when.ail  ibca*  onld 
Manlly  be  cited  "sa  inatsnce*  of  the  ' 
between  vidooa  theory  and  vicious  practice' 
of  crime*  which,  it  was  allied,  had  every  01 
been  pnmpted  ax  applauded  by  Roman  Cslbolic  prieata 
(amp.  Hacaulay,  BiA  0/  Enffbad,  Hariwt's  edit.,  ii,  f> 
aq.).  It  waa  certainly  sheer  madim  {and  we  need  not 
winder  that  the  so-claimed  snocessor  of  Peler  even  ao 
declared  it)  to  still  liittber  aggravate  tbe  oppontion  of 
his  Bubjeeta  bv  peraccalion  for  religioua  belief.  Him- 
sdf  aniiona  to  obt^n  for  the  members  of  hia  own  con- 
fttsion  complete  hdenuion,  which,  after  all,  waa  only 
"natural  and  right,'  it  aeema  aimply  prepoaterooa  to 
find  him  penecuting  the  Puritans.  Almost  immediate- 
ly after  liis  ai  1  maiiii  to  lite  thnine  James  II  convoked 
Uie  Parliament  of  Scotland,  where  the  m^ority  of  the 
population  waa  flimly  auached  to  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, and  where  pnlacy  waa  abhorred  "  as  an  unscrip- 
toral  and  at  a  foreign  inslilatian,''  and  demanded  new 
laws  aj^ainat  tbe  unruly  Presbyterians,  wbo  already 
"dosely  aasodated  the  episcopal  polity  with  ail  tbe 
evila  pruduoed  by  Iwenty-flve  yean  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministratlan.''  In  a  slaviah  spirit,  the  Scottiah 
Pariiament  compliol  with  the  royal  request,  forbidding 
tOHbi  the  deaA  penalty  preaching  in  any  Presbyterian 
conventicle  whatever,  and  even  attendance  on  such  a 
conventicle  in  the  open  air  (Hay  S,  168£).  A  short 
tine  after,  the  Parliament  of  England  also  was  con- 
v<riied  (Hay  19),  which,  at  readily  as  the  Scotliah, 
complied  with  the  demands  c^  the  king,  but,  to  bis 
gnat  tonow,  nevenheleas  evinced  the  poasibility  of 
oppodtion  to  popery,  for  which  be  wta  iniioua  to  ae- 
one  cnDceaaiana.  But  while  both  PaHiamenta  were  that 
riavisbly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  absolutiBt, 
the  coontrie*  wem  Invaded,  and  this  ajfcnied  the  king 
a  favimtale  pretext  for  the  inBodnetion  of  BomaiuatB 
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Into  tbe  ranka  of  the  army.  In  tpito  of  the  legal  test  ol 
eonfbrtnity  to  the  EatabUahed  Church  which  wat  fc- 
quired  (o  be  taken  by  every  person  filling  any  poblie 
office ;  and  when,  after  a  sucMSsful  tuppreeeion  of  the 
insurrectionary  attempts,  the  king  rcaaaembled  Parlia- 
ment in  November,  he  not  wily  stated  that  these  Roman 
Catholics  would  now  be  continued,  but  requested  extra 
supplies  for  the  increase  of  ihe  army,  evidently  tor  the 
porpoee  of  adding  largely  men  of  his  own  conftnion 
to  tbe  rank  and  flle  of  the  army;  and  when  the  people 
seemed  unwilling  to  grant  this  request,  Ihe  king  per- 
emptorily peorogued  Pariiament,  after  it  had  aat  a  little 
more  than  a  week.  James,  however,  was  determined 
to  continue  the  policy  initiated,  and  ordered  patents  to 
be  made  out  under  the  great  seal  for  every  Roman  Cath- 
olic officer  that  he  had  appointed,  and  upiai  Ihe  same 
prindpls  continued  the  bnetfcea  at  some  Proleetant  di- 
Tinea  who  daiaaed  to  have  been  converted  (o  Roman- 
ism. Quito  diflhroit  continued  to  be  hia  dealinga  with 
[he  dissenters.  Everywhere  they  were  made  to  feel  "the 
wdght  of  the  arm  of  the  conqueror,"  eqwcially  in  the 
provinces  that  had  lately  been  m^ject  to  invasion,  to 
which  the  Papiala,  as  well  aa  High-Churchmen,  claim- 
ed that  dinenleia  had  lent  their  aid.  "  Thus  were  tin 
Nonconformista  ground  between  tbe  Papists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  High-Chiirch  clergy  <^  the  other,  while 
the  former  made  their  advantage  of  the  latter,  conclud- 
ing that  when  the  diMenlen  were  destroyed,  or  Ibor- 
oughiy  exaf^tcrated, and  the  clergy  divided  among  them* 
selves,  tbey  ahoDld  he  a  match  for  the  bierarchy,  and  ca- 
pable of  eslabliihing  that  religion  which  they  had  been 
BO  kmg  aiming  to  inttodura"  (Neale,  PurHata,  ii,  819). 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  everywhere  opened,  J«a- 
uits  and  regular  prieata  came  in  numbera  ttom  abroad, 
Bch«ds  were  opened  under  their  control  in  the  English 
metropolis  even,  men  were  forbidden  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  king's  religion,  and  all  seemed  turning 
in  favor  of  Rome,  when  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Stato  Church  were  opened,  and  (hey  deemed  It 
high  time  to  pnach  against  the  dtngeroua  tendenctce. 
An  cq>ea  rupture  with  the  State  Church  had  become  inev- 
iuble  1  for  tbe  king,  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  poaidtHi  which  the  clergy  ofthe  Church  of  England 
had  taken  to  recover  tbe  people,  who  were  deserting 
their  chnrcbea  in  nombert,  and  to  rescue  tbe  Protestant 
religion  from  the  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen,  Sent 
circular  letten  to  the  bishops,  accoinpanying  them  with 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  iidcnor  eleqo'  from  preaebiiig 
on  the  condoverled  polnla  of  religion.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  theae  petsevering  attempts  of  his 
igainat  the  established  religion,  as  well  as  upon  the  law 
of  the  land,  should  evenlu^y  involve  him  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Einscopalians,  to  be  ptodnctive  ofthe  most  im- 
portant consequences.  Finding  that  to  carry  his  schemes 
in  favor  of  Romanism  he  must  strengthen  himself  by 
the  opponents  of  the  State  Church,  he  suddenly,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1687,  published  the  famous  Dedar>> 
tion  of  Indulgence,  a  paper  at  once  auapending  and  di^ 
pensing  with  all  the  pawl  laws  sgsinst  diseenters,  and 
all  tests,  incloding  even  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  so- 
premscy,  heretotoie  required  of  persons  appointed  toof- 
flcf*  dvil  or  military ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  repeated 
hit  promise, "  already  ollen  repealed  andoAen  viobted, 
that  he  would  protect  the  EstabUshed  Church  in  the 
enJoyiiMnt  of  her  legal  rigbl&''  At  first  the  diaeenton 
hailed  the  aeeming  approach  of  a  new  sra,  and  great 
were  the  rejcddngi  in  behalf  of  a  declaration  which  se- 
cured them  liberty  of  conscience,  and  threw  open  the 
dooiB  of  the  prison  that  bad  so  long  barred  Ihera ;  and 
the  king  felt  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his  new-cbceen 
coarse  when  addresses  came  to  him  from  snme  ofthe 
diiaenten  (though  they  afterwards  proved  to  have  rep- 
rraented  only  a  amall  faction ;  comp.  Neole,  Puritnnt,  ii, 
318).  Emboldened,  he  immediately  showed  bis  pndi- 
lectiont  for  hit  own  Church,  In  Ireland,  all  places  of 
power  undtt  the  crown  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Ro- 
manists.  TheeallofCattlemaine  wasat  thetome  timr 
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pBblidy  Kilt  a)  embusuloT  extnordiiuuy  to  fioBK  ts 
eicpreM  the  king's  obeiunoe  to  tba  pope,  4ad  to  ethct 
tbe  reconcilenient  of  Cho  kingdom  with  the  "  holy  aet." 
In  ratam  tbe  pope  sent  ft  nuncio  in  England,  who  re- 
dded openly  in  Loiidoa  during  Ihe  renuinder  of  the 
nign,  and  was  Bolemnly  nceived  at  court,  in  the  face 
of  the  act  o(  Parliunent  declaring  any  communica^on 
with  the  pope  to  be  high  tieaaon.  Four  Roman  Cath- 
olic biahope  were  coDWicrated  in  tbe  king's  chapel,  and 
aent  to  exerdae  the  epinciqial  function,  each  in  hia  par- 
ticolai  dioceae.  In  Scotland  and  England,  aa  well  aa 
in  Ireland,  offices  of  all  kinda,  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  elate,  were  now  filled  with  Kcanan  Catholica; 
even  thoae  of  the  nunlMeia  and  otbera  who  had  gbown 
themaclvea  diapoeed  to  go  fuitheat  along  with  the  king 
were  diamiaHd,  or  viaibly  loot  hia  favor,  if  they  refuaed 
to  confurm  to  the  andent  religion.  At  laat  James's 
"eye  waa  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  catholicity  im- 
parted to  his  metropolis  by  the  spectacle  ormonka  trar- 
tnnng  its  Btreets  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  otdeis , 
be  was  gratified  by  the  pnwnce  of  an  Italian  ptdau, 
D'Adda,  as  nuncio  (Voin  the  pope;  and  he  entertained  a 
sanguine  hope  of  obtaining  a  PsiUament  elected  tinder 
the  new  corporation  chsiten,  which  should  furnish  a 
majority  of  his  adherents,  while  the  lords  were  to  be 
swamped  by  a  creation  of  peers  compliant  with  hia 
.wishes.  Tbe  Nonconformista,  he  calculaled.  would  sup- 
.port  his  views  as  long  aa  their  support  would  be  impor- 
tant, and  he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  (hat  his  dec- 
laration of  indulgence  placed  him  in  favorable  oontnat 
with  the  Fnnch  monarch,  Co  whose  exiled  Protestant 
subjects,  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nsntcs 
<ie»t),  KngUnd  waa  affordhig  iia  hospitality,  not  aware 
that  his  subjects  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  tactics  of  his  religion  to  know  that  indul- 
gence and  persecution  were  but  Indifferent  insljuments 
for  ils  propagation,  ad^ted  to  the  different  circnm- 
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one  and  the  same  spirit  actuating  Uie  sovereigns  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  common 
religions,  in  suhserviencc  to  wmiUr  politicsl  objects" 
(Baxter,  CL  JIUl.  p.  G89).  The  dissenters,  in  pailicu- 
Ur,  Boon  learned  to  cooiprehend  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion— that  a  league  of  the  court  and  Romanism  was  de- 
pendent on  theii  assistance  fur  its  success  to  overawe 
the  Episcopalians  and  secoie  victory  to  popery;  and 
when  they  did  comprehend  the  scheme,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  renewed  sufferings  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
posed, they  took  part  against  it.  .  .  .  Indepetkdenta, 
Baptista,  aitd  Quakers  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
them  (the  Episcopal  clergy)  their  sympathy, , . .  None 
of  them — not  even  Penn  (q,  v,)— waa  in  favor  of  the  tol- 
eration of  Roman  Catholidsm.  Mo  man  who  valued 
the  civil  liberties  of  England  dreamed  of  giving  a  fool- 
bold  to  the  prufeaeon  of  that  intolerant  creed.  Three 
generations  had  not  aufliced  to  wipe  out  the  meni>ory  of 
its  curse  on  England.  Thousanda  still  living  could  recv 
oUect  tbe  Vaudois  massacres,  and  the  streets  of  London 
were  at  that  moment  crowded  with  sufferers  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes"  (Skeals,  p.  83). 
Nonconformista,  almost  as  a  body,  refused  to  reo^nise 
the  legality  of  the  indulgence,  mainly,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  saw  m  the  encroachment  against  the  law  a 
premgilive  which,  if  not  resisted,  might  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  popery  aa  iIib  religion  of  the 
state.  But,  whatever  were  the  reasons  of  the  diss 
era,  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  gain  their  support 
denlly  failed,  and  it  became  daily  more  apparent  that 
the  war  which  the  king  had  opened  with  the  Church 
must  soon  reach  a  dimax.  An  attempt  had  already 
been  made  to  compel  the  Uuiversty  of  Gunhridge  to 
confer  a  degree  of  master  of  aits  on  a  Benedictine  monk. 
This  was  not  pcrrcvered  in ;  but  soon  ader,  a  vacancy 
having  happened  in  the  presidency  of  Hsgi'alen  Col- 
lege, OxfonI,  the  vice-pre«dent  and  fellows  were  order- 
ed by  royal  mandate  to  Gil  it  up  by  the  election  of  a  per- 
son named  Farmer,  a  late  convert  to  popeiy  Ubr  whom 
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waa  aftarwanu  SDbatitDted  Paiher.  bidnp  of  OxIM^ 
who  avowed  himself  a  Romanist  at  heart),  and  on  their 
refusal  were  cit«l  before  an  ecdessslieol  comniiBan 
snd  expelled.  See  Houoh,  Johx  (1).  Determined,  if 
possible,  to  gain  over  tbe  Ncnconformista,  whose  aid  be 
evidently  needed  to  carry  out  MiCGessfully  bia  iisnjiils. 
James  publiahed,  April  fi,  lGS8,a  second  dedantioo  of 
indulgence  to  dissenters,  and  commanded  it  to  be  read 
by  tbe  clogy  immediately  after  divine  servioe  in  all  tbe 
[diurcbes  of  England.  On  thia,  Sancroft,  sichtsshap  of 
Canterbury,  and  six  bishopa— Lloyd  of  St.  Aaaph,  Kts 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  I^e  of  Chicbeater, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Briatid— met 
in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  L^mbMb,  Hay  18,  sad 
drew  i^t  a  petition  to  the  Icing,  t^uesaiting  their  01 
sioQ  to  obey  the  order,  for  many  reasons,  and  cap« 
because  the  declaration  was  founded  apon  sach  a  ms- 
panaing  power  as  Parliament  hod  often  declared  ilhusl 
For  this  they  were  sll,  June  8,  sent  to  the  Tower,  <■■ 
tbe  cbaiga  of  puUi^ng  a  false,  Sctitkias,  malitiiwa. 
peninons,  and  seditions  libeL  Tbe  hialoiy  of  ibe  trial, 
and  tbe  verdict  of  A'otynliy  by  the  Jury,  Joae  39,  letA, 
which  the  nation  ajipnived,  aid  which  « 
tbe  whole  kingdom  aa  a  g 
one  of  the  most  giowing  pi 

"  29S).  Thisdeleu,ho«tn-a,iBiiii 
I  moment  the  ■"*"■"''-'  king.  Ta 
quote  the  summary  of  Hume,  "He  stivck  out  two  af 
tlie  judges,  Powel  snd  HoUoway,  who  bed  appeared  to 
favor  the  bishops ;  he  issued  orders  to  proeecate  all  those 
clergymen  wlio  had  not  read  lus  declaralka,  (bat  is,  the 
whole  Church  of  England,  two  hundred  exat^uA ;  he 
sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  feUom  whoan  be  had  ob- 
truded on  Magdalen  College  to  elect  for  pnatdent,  in 
the  room  of  Parlier,  lately  deoessed,  one  Giffimi,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  SorbMine,  and  titular  bishcp  oTHadanra;  asMJ 
he  is  even  said  to  have  nominated  the  tuiae  penoa  to 
the  see  of  Oxford."  It  was  in  tbe  midst  of  ^is  gnaa 
conleat  with  the  Church  and  the  nation  tfaal,Juae  It^a 
■on  was  claimed  to  have  been  bom  to  James,  inxital, 
however,  by  the  people  with  a  strong  sospaciOD  that  the 
child  iras  supposititious,  snd  that  the  queen  bad  itrrtx 
been  delivered  or  been  prqtnont  at  alL  For  tbia  ButMo, 
however,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  waa 
DO  good  ground.  But  tbe  fact  that  a  direct  heir  had 
been  bom,  who,  in  all  probatolity,  wooU  iBKose  popsy, 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  insmcled  from  tariiaa« 
iuhncy,  turned  the  Piotestants'  eye*  towards  famra'i 
■onHn-Iaw,  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  "  for  the  driivaanee 
of  their  country  ttma  the  perila  with  which  it  na 
tbteatened;  and  James,  befon  the  end  of  Sepcembaa, 
learned  with  ei 


coasts."  On  tbe  night  of  the  same  day  on  vhkh  the 
aeven  prelates  of  the  English  Church  had  been  i*b- 
nouBced  wil  ffnillt,  an  invitation  was  diqMUcbtd  to  W3- 
liam.  prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven  of  the  ***^"j[ 
English  poUtiduu,  to  come  over  to  England  and  oeoa- 
py  the  throne.  November  6,  William  landed  at  Tortay 
with  14,000  men.  Vainly  did  James  now  attempt  is 
regain  his  subjects'  conSdence  by  retracing  lus  stepai 
no  one  would  trust  his  ptocnisea,  made  in  tbe  boao'  al 
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France,  where  he  was  boa^lably  received  by  his  <»-r«- 
ligionist  and  royal  friend,  Louis  XIV,  and  oblif^  la 
live  opon  a  pennon  settled  upon  him  by  tbe  king  of  the 
French  until  his  dnth,  Sepu  6,  1701.  For  Eafdaaid 
bia  exit  "effected  a  revolution  (Nonsnber,  leeS)  whidt 
has  deserved  the  epithet  of  glorious,  not  len  ihiough  its 
bloodies  character  than  from  its  identiBiatiDa  with 
those  civil  and  religious  hbenies  which  it  secured  to 
every  class  of  Englishmen."  See,  beodca  the  ODtfaai- 
tiea  died  under  James  i,  Hatbuington,  CA.  of  Srotlamd, 
ii,  I4G  sq. ;  StoughMn,  Eocbtiailieal  llitl.  of  fjiflamj 
(see  Index) ;  HacanUv,  Ual.  of  Emsfmid,  voL  i  aad  ii) 
Oarkc/^c  a''./<nw« // rLond.lS16.3  Ti>la.4iD),  De- 
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brntj,  JHH-ofths  Ck»rvh  <^ Etglaad from  Jama  il  la 
1717  (I^hmL  I860,  Svo),  chap.  Uv;  llaepberaon, /Tiif.  </ 
Great  BritaH,  i,  460  M).;  BunMl,  Ac^  qf  Jama  II 
(•kLIKIS).  SeePHESBYTHKiAHi;  Scon.AMD;  iBXLASb; 
Kvat-ANU.     (J.H.W.) 

JamSB,  John,  a  miniiter  of  the  MethodiM  E^ueo- 
pml  Church  Sonth,  «u  bam  in  Buckingham  Caiuily,T>., 
Aofraat  1, 1782.  He  entered  the  Kentucky  ConTerenw 
in  ]8ao,aflil  BucMMiTely  "tilled  KinM  of  the  RKMt  im- 
porUnt  and  mponnUe  appoinlmenta  acnpUbly  and 
autxxmSuiXyP  He  vaian  ardent  worlter  in  the  vineyud 
of  tlie  Unil,  and  «piiuiwd  the  cauK  of  hi>  MaMer  amid 
peraeeationa  and  heavj'  lo«  oT  pnpeny  i  bin  father-in- 
law,  a  wealthy  man,  diainberiled  bis  daughter  (the  wife 
of  Joba  Janm)  becaiue  her  hiuband  wu  a  HetbodiM 
pf«adier.  Hr.Jameadied,  after  ■  Krrice  of  half  a  <:en- 
ttiTj  in  the  Church,  in  i860.  Aa  a  preacher,  hia  abilit; 
was  auperioT,  but  hia  sennoiu  were  man  of  a  bortatniy 
nauire  than  severe  logical  doctrinal  diacuauons.  "  Dur- 
■Df;  hia  ministerial  life  be  won  many  aoula  to  Chiiat,  and 
waa  ngarded  in  hia  lAA  mgt  aa  a  father  in  laracL  He 
krved  hia  work  la  the  laal,  and  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
scended rmm  hia  borae  to  the  gnvc" — Mm,  Atm,  Cmtfl 
U.*:.C*.a.ii,l93ni. 

James,  Jobn  Adb«U,  an  eminent  Congregational 

'    "  -       '  1  BUndfoid,  Donetahire,  Jui      "    

a  educated  at  the  college  at  Uoaport,  and  entered  the 
'  /  when  onl7  aeventeen  yeara  old.  He 
popular  preacher,  and,  befom  twenty,  waa  aettled  aa  pas- 
tor of  the  "Church  Meeting  in  Cut's  I^ne,"  Knaing- 
hsm,  where  he  remahied  tiUhb  death,0«^r  I,  IS59. 
"In  the  cuurae  ofyean  AngeUJamea  came  to  be  consid- 
ered the  moat  important  and  influential  public  man  in 
oonnection  with  hia  own  denomination,  and  on  accoont 
of  bia  evangelical  viewa  of  idigion,  he  waa  also  much 
eat«em«l  both  by  the  Low-Church  party  in  the  EnKliab 
Estsblishment,  and  by  Dissenters  generally  in  Scotland 
anil  Anwrica."  Mr,  James  pnbliahed,  bcridee 
twte  of  aermons,  tracts,  addreaaes,  a  number  of  small  re- 
li^oos  volumea,  the  b«I  known  being  the  .4  urinal  /a 
^trer,  Chruliatt  FrllontiA^,  and  Cti-u/ton  Pre/tuoi 
which  hwl,  and  still  have,  a  vast  ciTCulation  both  in  F.n 
gland  and  in  tfaia  couniiy.  See  Dale's  [.ffe  oad  /•ftlerM 
ef  Join  AagrllJam/i  (hoa/lon,l9ei);  Pen-PiUvrf  of 
popular  KtgUih  Prwrirrt  (London,  IB53,  p.  7T*  sq.)  ; 
A'ns  Vork  Literary  and  Tkrologiatl  Rrrinr,  i,  CSo.  (J. 
H.W.) 

JmidM,  Jobn  TbaaOM,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  1786,  was  educatad  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  lie 
waa  appwnled  biahop  of  Calcutta  in  1TS7,  and  died  in 
1039.  He  published  sereral  wotka  of  travels  in  the 
nurthem  and  eastern  portions  of  Europe. — Allibone,  Diet. 
<t^Aatla>ri,p.Wi. 

Junea,  Fsbir,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist  Ej^sco- 
pal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Pennaylvania  in  1789, 
and  mnoved  to  Virginia  in  1799,andfronitbencc,  ayeai 
later,  to  MiasiarippL  In  181!  fae  joined  the  Misunippi 
Conference.  He  filled  aeveral  pmminent  positions  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  Conference,  and  was  for  a  time  pre- 
sidinf;  diler.  The  Memphis  Conference  being  formed 
oat  of  a  part  of  tbe  Miaaimppi,  he  was  Inriled  to  join 
the  latter,  which  he  did;  bat  his  health  declining,  he  be- 
came a  superannuate.  He  died  March  18, 1869.  "Peter 
James  poesassed  but  limited  lileiaiy  attainments;  bat, 
by  dint  of  api^eation,  be  became  an  able  minister  of  tbe 
(lospeL  In  all  the  relations  oflife  he  maintained  bis  in- 
Isfpity  as  a  Christian,  and  exemplified  the  virtues  and 
grace*  of  our  holy  teligimi."~jVui.  A  ns.  Cof/.  M.  K.  Ck. 

Jamaa,  Ttiomas,  D.D.  (I),  a  learned  divine  and  an 
able  critic  waa  bom  at  Newport,  lale  of  Wight,  in  1571. 
He  atodied  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Ox- 
hti,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1698.  He  was  ap- 
pobiled  keeper  of  the  Uodleian  library  at  its  (bunda  ' 
ia  leOi,  ami  sfterwards  aubdean  of  Wella,  and  recto 
'     D,KenL    He  died  in  1619.    Dr.JaiiHS, 
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sud,  was  one  of  the  nn«  learned  critiea  ot  his  day.  His 
principal  woriu  are,  BtUum  Piipalr,  mt  eoncerdi^  dif 
con  Sixti  V  ad  CItmcnIit  VIII,  rirca  Ilimmsmianam 
BJtluwm,etc(Lond.ieOO,4lo;  184I,12mo):— /t  7mirtH 
of  lit  CormpliaH  of  Scriplurf,  Vouncilt,  and  f'ulkrn,  if 
He  Prttalu,  PaMott,  andPillari  o/lhr  Churrh  o/Romt 
for  MatHlenanee  nf  Papery  and  Irrdigum  (Lond.  1612, 
4tD;  reprinted  1688,  lMS)^Ambane,  i>>if.  n/"^  ufion,  I, 
963: 


(S^a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  South,  was  bom  in  Madison  County, 
October  19,  ISSi.  Ha  joined  tbe  Church  at  thit- 
earBorage,waa  admitted  to  tbe  Sl  Louia  Confer- 
n  IBSg,  and  appointed  to  Caithage  Circuit  He 
then  removed  first  to  Mount Vemon  Cirndl,  next  to  Oe- 
ceola  Circuit,  then  la  Fredericktown,  and  finally  to 
Ozaric  Circnit.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  die  work  in 
the  faU  of  \'iSl.—ila.Aiat.Coi\f.ilakoditl  EpiK!(^ 
Oiurdk  South,  ii,  14. 

■a.  AsHA,  on  Engliah  anthoras,  de- 
aa  the  writer  of  a  series  of  works  on 
Christian  art  and  archmilngy  of  most  superior  order. 
She  was  bom  in  Dublin  May  19. 1797,  and  waa  married 
in  1827  to  Ur.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  ^ut  soon  alter  sep- 
arated (him  her  husband,  and  devoted  bereelf  to  titen- 
lure.^  She  died  March  17,1860.  Her  works  of  interest 
to  us  are,  Sacrtd  and  /..tffendary  A  rt  (Lond.  1848,  8ro) ; 
—Lrprmlt  oflhi  ilanalic  Order,  (1850)  i—Legendi  <tf 
the  iladoma  (1862):— ^cr^ral  and  L/gemlary  Hi*- 
liiry  nfour  LorJ,  etc,  (H  ivprtarnfei'  M  Chrittiiai  Arit 
(1800). 

Jami  IB  a  Turkish  name  for  the  temples  in  wbicb 
worship  is  performed  on  Fridaya  (the  worabip  itadf 
bearing  the  name  ofyeisa-iKisMai).  it  being  unlawful  to 
use  the  lesser  temples  (mosques)  on  that  day.  The  first 
Jami,  called  Arta^(Lc.  royal),  being  founded  by  a  sul- 
tan, was  built  by  Orkhao  the  Second,  saltan  of  the  Turks, 
who  began  his  reign  in  tsas.— Brmghtun,  Bib.  HiM.  Suf, 
i,BOI. 

Jantiaaon,  Johk,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  philologist, 
was  bom  at  (ilaagow  March  8, 1769.  He  became  min- 
iater  of  tbe  Anti-Burgher  SeMsaumChurch  In  Scollaad, 
was  stationed  liitt  at  Forfar  On  lT8l)i  •"^  afterwanla 
(1797)  fiir  lorty-three  veaii  at  Edinbnrgh.  He  died 
July  13, 1SB8.  UU  principal  works  ate,  A  Vindiailiim 
of  Ike  DoctriKi  /^Scripture  and  of  Ike  Primitive  Faith 
conoermng  lie  iM^D/'6'Aruf(Edinb.  1794,3  rola.8ro): 
very  able  and  learned  reply  to  PriesiJy'a  history  of 
early  opinions:" — An  Alarm  lo  Brilavi,  or  an  Jnguiiy 
inlo  Ike  CauMt  of  the  rapid  ProgrtH  o/lnfidiOy  (Perth, 
1796, 12mo)  -^rrmont  on  Ike  /Iran  (Edinb.  1789-90, 3 
vols.  8vo) :— r*i!  t'rt  af  Sacrtd  Hillary,  confitwiiig  Ikt 
Doctrine  o/ifewinltim  (Edinb,  1802,3  vola.8vo);—.lB 
llitoricat  A  ecmtd  of  Ikt  aaeiaii  Culdeei  oflona,  owf  of 
Ikeir  Settlement  in  Erigland,  Scollond,and  IrrUmd  (Ediiib. 
IHll,  4lo),  etc  Hia  reputation,  however,  rests  chiefly 
on  hia  Elymologieal  Vidionary  o/lhe  Sfotlitk  Language 
(1808-1809),  of  which  he  published  an  abriilgnient  in 
1818,  and  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  in  1836.  Sea 
Darling,Cycli!p.Aiii/i<v.a.v.;  AUibone, i>t<*.o/Jo(*or*, 

Ja'mill  (Hebrew  I'aintn',  V^'^i '''-  ''■*  '^^  hand, 
hence  luci,  as  often ;  i.  q.  Felix ;  Sept.  'lapiiv  and  'lo- 
^11.,  but  V,  r,  ln/3(iv  in  1  Chron.  ii,  37,  and  omits  in 
Neluiiii,  7),  thenameof  Ihreemen.     Sec  also  Bknja- 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  -Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  II;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb,  xxvi,  12;  1  Chron.  iv, 
34).  B.C.  1866.  His  descendants  were  called  Jahin- 
tTBS  (HeU  Yamini',  ■<3'"3',  Sept.  'lafuyi.  Numb,  xxvi, 
13). 

2.  The  second  named  nf  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the 
fourth  in  descent  finm  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii,  36).  RC 
cir.  16fia 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  inteapreted  the  law  ^fi* 


r.«U. 


iifromBibrl[>ii(Neh.*iii,7).    B. 


Ja'mlnlta  (Nomb.  xxvi,  IS).    See  Jamh,  1. 
Jom'lecta  (Ueb.  ranbf,-T\ba^,tiiigls;  ScpL  'Aft- 

Uin  (K^bJ)  or  the  Eribe  of  Hirneun,  appuently  one  of 
thoM  whow  fuDiLf  increased  an  gnacly  that  they  invwied 
the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  time  of  HeukUh,  uid  ia- 
possoaed  Ihe  Hunite*  (I  Chnw.  iv,  U).     B.a  dr.  Til. 

Jam'iila  (^laitvia  v.  i,  ln^vtin),  a  Qiwciied  or 
Uuifunn  of  thenuneofthecaty  Jabxsbl  (q.  v.),  used 
iDlheApocryphm(lUlcciv,  16i  V,  68tx,69;  iv,10), 
■nd  Josepbu.  (^  b(,  v,  1 ,  M ;  iIt,  4,  * ;  (Tar,  1,  7,  7). 

Jmm'nltS  {u  iv  la^iviia,  u  In/ivi'njc),  «n  inhabit- 
ant of  Jaunia  (S  Hbcc  xii,  8, 9, 40)  or  Jibneei.  (q.v.). 

Janduno.    See  John  of  Jabdunol 

Jsnenrsy,  Jacob  J.,  D.D.,  a  Pieabyterian  minii- 
ter  of  some  note,  vu  bom  in  the  city  of  New-York  in 
1774,  and  graduawd  at  Columbia  Callege  in  17»4.  He 
Joined  the  Presbyteriuu,  but  alio  Mived  the  (Dutch) 
RefoRiied  Church  foe  some  lime  with  great  diwLnction. 
The  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
paMonte,  and  he  n«ded  the  luc  yean  of  hia  life  at 
NewBnuuwick,N.J.,wheiehediedinl858.  Hr.Jaii^- 
way  wrote  quite  exteiuively.    Ilia  most  importAt  con- 

^cti  (PhiladeL  8  vols.  18mo)  i—tuttrKd  Endaict  of  tie 
Half  Biile  :—lUntie  of  Dr.  adtaffon  PnUtlaittimi,  etc 
See  (Pha.)  Prab.  Mag.  Ha;,  1863. 

Jaaeiray,  James,  an  English  ^vtne,  waa  bom  in 
HenTordihire,  and  educated  at  Oirlat  Church,  Oxford. 
InlUSheleFt  the  State  Church  and  set  up  a  diasenting 
congregation  (Presbyterian)  at  Rolherhitha.  He  died 
in  1S74.  Bendea  a  life  of  his  brotber  John  (q.  v.)  and 
hia  Bemona,  he  publiahed  Tkt  Sabifi  KiKouroffemal 
{1876, 8vo)  i—Taiaifar  Childrai  (1678, 8ifo,  and  often) : 
—lltavm  npm  Earth  (1877,  8vo),  See  Allibone,  Diet. 
i^A  athoTt,  i,  964 ;  Hook,  Etda.  Biog.  vi,  278. 

Jantt'way,  Jotm,  a  very  [noua  and  pnmiaing 
yonng  nun,  waa  bAm  at  Lilly,  Hertfordshire,  in  IS33,  of 
nligious  paieula,  entered  Cambridge  at  seventeen,  and 
at  eighteen  waa  converted,  in  part  by  means  of  Baxter's 
Sainfi  Belt  He  now  glowed  for  the  aalvalion  oT  souls, 
eapecially  of  thoee  nearly  relsted  to  him ;  secret  prayer 
became  hia  element.  On  leaving  college,  bin  father  be- 
ing dead,  he  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Cox,  where 
his  health  sank  under  his  studies  and  labors,  and  he  Qn- 
iahed  bia  short  courw  auddenly  in  June,  1667.  Hia  dy- 
ing bed  was  a  scene  of  triumph. — Hiddlelon,  Iforibi,  ill, 
862. 

Jangling,  vain  (jiaraioKoyiajJnvolout  or  empty 
laO:). 

Janitfirds,  pereons  app>nnted  to  take  cars  of  the 
doon  of  the  churchoa  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  to 
make  a  distinction  between  Ihe  bitbful  and  the  cate- 
chumens, and  excomtnunicated  persons,  and  othera  not 
entitled  to  admissioa.    See  Dooit-KCEpKtis. 

Jknixailea  (Jen-tfAfri,  "new  soldiers'^,  B  Turkish 
military  force  which  was  for  some  time  recruited  from 
Christian  prisoners  taken  by  the  Torita,  mote  eapccially 
during  the  Crusades.  They  were  oiiginated  by  the 
Oamanii  Emir  Orchin,  about  1330,  of  young  Christian 
prisoners,  which,  alter  having  been  distributed  among 
the  Turkish  husbandmen  in  Asia,  there  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language,  religion,  and  manners,  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  This  treatment 
of  Christian  prisiHien  sprang  from  the  Mohammedan 
doctrine  that  "  all  children  at  their  birth  are  naturally 
di^xised  to  Islamism,"  and  they  reasoned  that,  by  en- 
forcing Ihe  conversion  of  tbe  young  coptins  to  the  true 
faith,  and  eDroUing  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
the  faithful,  they  were  serving  both  their  temporal  and 
eternal  inieieala.  But  after  a  time  the  recruiting  uf 
the  Janiiaiiea  waa  also  ondertaken  amoog  the  Chrio-  I 
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BDl^eeta  of  tbe  Hoh, 
nf  this  teiriUe  scheme  inspired  terror  and  cona^niatiim 
■mbng  the.  vanquished  Christian  pi^wlatjjwa  oT  A>a 
Minor,  Thrnn,  and  Anatolia,  where  the  new  tax  of 
flesh  and  blood  on  familiea  severed  the  neaiest  and 
dearest  ties.  For  a  period  of  300  yeara  it  was  the  eot- 
tom  to  raise  annually  for  this  bnnch  of  tbe  Tuifciife 
army  nolesa  than  IDOO  Christian  youths;  audit  iscai- 
mated  by  Von  Hammer  that  no  1»  than  500,000  ywug 
Chrisdana  were  thus  converted  into  Mohammedan  Tufc- 
iah  soldiers  (compare  Creasy,  //uf.  Oaomait  Tarb,  i,  11 
aq.).  In  the  secoial  half  of  the  17th  century  tbe  oU 
lyatem  of  filling  the  ranks  of  tbe  Janizaries  ezclaKvelj 
with  compulsory  conscripts  from  the  Christian  aidijecis 
of  the  Turk  was  Anally  ^taudoaed,  as  the  nuny  pdri- 
legea  which  these  soldien  enjoyed  as  body-guaid  of  Ihs 
sultan,  etc,  induced  many  young  Turlu  to  seelc  adhaii- 
sion  to  their  body.  Th«e  were  two  classes  c4  Jaoiaa- 
riea,  one  regulariy  organised,  dwelling  in  barmcka  ia 
ConstautiDUpke  and  a  few  other  towns,  and  whoae  nng- 
ber  at  one  lime  amounted  to  no  kaa  than  WMO,  af- 
terwards, however,  reduced  to  26,000;  and  the  other 
composed  of  irr^ular  troops,  called  JawmJa,  scatloed 
thmughout  all  the  towits  of  the  empire,  and  amouDtiiig 
in  nambei  to  900,000  or  400,000.  At  the  head  oftte 
whole  Janliary  force  was  the  Ago,  who  held  hia  ap- 
pointment  for  lile,  and  whose  power  waa  abaost  wilb- 
Dot  limit.  In  times  of  peace  they  acted  as  a  police 
force ;  in  war  they  generally  formed  the  reserve  of  the 
Torkish  am^',  and  were  noted  ka  tbe  wild  impetaOBiy 
of  their  attack.  But  tbe  many  priviletcea  wluch  woe 
bestowed  on  ihem  soon  began  to  make  them  v«ry  aan- 
ly ;  and  their  history  abounds  in  conagdndes,  a  aassiiia 
tiona  of  sultans,  viiien,  agaa,  elCq  and  atrudiits  itf 
every  kind;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  mon 
dangerous  to  tbe  country  than  any  foreign  rwwrisa 
Attempts  to  reform  or  dissolTe  them  were  alwqn  sn- 
Buccessful,  till  aultan  Hahmoud  H,  in  1626,  being  up- 
posed  in  some  of  his  measures  by  them  in  Coostantiru- 
ple,  diqilayed  the  flag  uf  the  Prophet,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  on  his  own  behalf  the  fanatical  Eoal  of  oths 
portions  of  bis  troops.  Their  own  aga  deeerted  them, 
they  were  defeated,  and  theit  banacks  burned,  wha 
8000  of  them  perished  in  the  fismn.  June  17. 18K,  a 
proclamation  aimounced  the  Janiiarica  forever  abolisb- 
ed.  Everywhere  in  the  empiie,they  were  posccalsd 
until  "  upwsrds  of  40,000  of  these  troopa  were  amiiU- 
lated,  and  an  equal  number  driven  into  exile."  See  Fra- 
zer  (the  Rev.  R.  W.),  Turby,  A  ncim  amd  Modern  (Loi- 
don,18M,8vo),p.406;  CiitMJ,  HitL  o/ Ottomtm  Ttrl^ 
chiefly  founded  on  Von  Hammer  (LoadoD,  1858, 1  nls. 
8to),  Vol  ii  i  Knollea,  Turkith  llUtorj,  i,  IBS  sq. ;  Hsil- 
den  (B.  R.),  Turkitk  Empin  (Lond.  1862, 8vo),  ch.  xiS; 
Hscforland,  CimtlttiUaii^  m  IBiS. 

Jan'na  {lawa,  [sob.  forHeb.  n\^,yiaimiA',ftiir- 
iMag,  although  do  coiresponding  name  ooam  in  Ilie 
O.  T.),  tbe  tkUier  of  Helehi  and  son  of  Joacfih,  nand 
as  the  oxth  Id  ascent  firan  Christ  on  his  nuUiei's  ads 
(Luke  iii,  !4).  B.a  dr.  200.  See  Gshkaloot  or 
Christ. 

Jannmia.    See  Albxaiideb  Jahhjccb. 

Jan'nia  CIa>-v4c,  probaUy  of  Egyptian  etyclnp 
[see  below]).  Jannes  aod  Jamtirea  are  thought  to  kars 
been  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  ■llsnpud  by 
their  enchantments  (O'^sb,  Exod.  vii,  22,  etc ;  st 
D'^pnb,  Eiod.vii,  11,  Mcrrf'nrtf)  to  coonlerKI  the  in- 
fluence on  Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  mirodea  wroiighl  by 

ill  the  Hebrew  Scripturta,  and  only  once  in  the  Sew 
Testanjent  (2  Tim.  iii,  fi),  where  Paal  says  no  mere  than 
that  they  "withstood  Moeo,"  and  that  their  folly  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  llm.  iii,  8, 9).  He  became 
acquainted  vrich  theni,  moat  probably,  fhm  an  udent 
Jewish  Inditioii,  or,  as  Theodoret  exprenea  it,  "final 
the  nnwritlCD  teaching  of  the  Jews."  They  are  faanl 
frequeDtly  in  the  TateDudical  aDd  Babbioical  writiap. 
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bat  wi>b  some  Tuulioiu.  Thm^  Ibr  Jannei  w(  meet 
■ilh  toni^,  ^m',  ^i>n\  0131\  0-3\  of  then,  tbe 
1v(  tbne  m  tbnna  of  tbc  Habrew  ^]nV<,  which  hu  led 
tn  the  etippoeitiDn  that  lamiK  1b  a  contneCcd  ronn  of 
ihe  Greek  ImdnnK-  ^oaa  criEin  (PTeithi,  Dub.  per. 
i,  tSS)  coiuidet  theee  nune>  to  be  of  EgyptUn  origin, 
■ml  in  that  cue  the  Jewish  wriuts  muat  hafe  been 
mialed  by  «  aiinilirity  of  HHind  to  adopt  the  ronni 
■bore  dMntioned,  as  the  Uishna  (Saiiludr,  38,  b ;  Choi. 
19,  ()  hw  done  in  the  cue  of  other  unknown  proper 
HUM*  (Majus,  Otnenat.  iter,  ii,  4!).  For  Junbres  we 
flDd  B-'-i3*0",  D1-13T3T",  XTDO,  '"IcB.uid  in  the  Shal- 
MftA  /taitabnbi  (xiii,  9)  the  two  nune*  aie  given 
*X*S'"<3'=S(1  ^SKI^  L  e.  Johinaea  and  Ambroaius! 
TheTuKum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Eiod.  vii,  II. 
The  ume  writer  •!»  gives  u  ■  reason  for  Pharaoh's 
edict  for  the  deatnicdon  of  the  laraelitiah  male  childieu 
that  "  tbii  monarch  bad  a  dream  in  which  tbe  land  of 
EfTpt  appeared  in  one  scale  and  a  lamb  in  another  i 
Ifaal  on  sirakeiUDg  be  sought  for  iu  int«rpretatioii  from 
lu*  wise  men;  whereapon  Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'l'' 
Q-na^''^)  uid,  "A  son  is  to  be  bom  in  the  congrega- 
tton  of  Israel  who  will  desolate  the  whole  land  of 
Epypt,"  Several  of  Ihe  Jewidi  wriwi*  speak  of  Jannes 
and  Jambne  as  the  two  soos  of  Balaam  (Talmnd,  Jat- 
bil  Ruben,  Ixxxi,  3),  and  aaeert  that  they  were  the 
youtha  (D^^rs,  Anth.  Version  trrvanti)  who  went  with 
him  to  the  king  of  Moab  (Numb,  xnii,  "Hi).  Arabian 
tradition  aaugns  tbeoi  a  place  in  Egyptian  history  (gee 
the  Analie  JimrKiI,  1043,  Ko.  7,  p.  73).  Their  gravu 
were  located  in  Egypt  (Pallad-taiBOf.  TO}.  The  Pyth- 
agorean philosopher  Numenius  menlioiia  these  persona 
in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebiua  (Prajiaralio  Kvang. 
[x,  3),  and  by  Origen  (r.  <7e&.  iv, p.  198,  ed.  Spencer); 
■lap  Pliny  (Uial.  Nat.  xxx,  1),  and  ^:iparenl]y  Apuleius 
,4j»ip.94).  Tbe  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several 
■nagidans  who  opposed  Uoees;  among  them  is  none 
rtscmbling  Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Hcrbelol,  s.  v.  Moua- 
n  Ben  Arnran).  There  was  an  ancient  apocryphal 
writing  entitled  Jatma  and  lUamtrri,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  (in  Stati.  Commmt.  %  117;  C^o.v,  39), 
and  by  Ambrouasler,  or  H  ilaiy  Ihe  Deacon :  it  was  con- 
demned by  pope  Gelasius. 

Jaanea  appeaia  to  1^  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian 
name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was  the  no- 
raoi  of  two  kings:  one  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  the 
father  or  ancestor  of  Sescrtesen  I  of  the  twelfth )  the 
other,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth  or  fifth  king 
of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  called  bv  Maneiho  'IdvvaQ  or 
loKBc  (Josephus),  or  S.radv  (Africanus).  See  Poole, 
flora  /Kgypliiiea,  p.  174  sq.  There  is  also  a  king  bear- 
ing the  name  Annu,  whom  we  asMgn  tu  the  second  dy- 
nasty (//or.  jEg.  p.  101).  The  signiScations  of  AUn  is 
doublfiil:  tbe  cognate  word  AHnt  means  a  valley  or 
plain.  The  earlier  king  ASn  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Slet  century  B.C.;  the  later  one  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  second  predeceamr  of  Joeeph's  Pharauh.  This  shows 
that  a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  suppoaed  to  be 
the  original  of  Jannes  wu  in  uae  at  or  near  the  period 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numer..n^  at.il  very  flue 
lusting  in  use;  generally,  the  m'»t  iimaleiil  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  nr  not  long 
dead. 

Sn  Wetatenli  .Vor.  Tf$l.  Gtae.  ii,  862:  Buxtorf,  La. 
Talm.RtM.oA.  94b:  Liglittoot'a  Srrmm  m  Jamia  €md 
Jambra  (in  tforjb,  vii,  89)  {  Jirubtin,  or  MitBtOaiiitM, 
ch.  xxiT  (in  Worja,  iv,  83)  i  Lardner's  CrHOrititg,  pt,  ii, 
eh.  xxxi-(in»'onU,vii,381)i  Fmbtic  I'mdrpigr.  V.  T. 
i.BI3;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocrypk.  i,  fioS;  Ihe  diiselUtions 
At  Jaam  tt  Janbrr  of  Zemgrav  (Argent.  1699) ;  Cio- 
ti<ii(Hafn.  1707) ;  Hichaeli*  (HaL  1747) ;  and  Hermann, 
Dr  ptatdothanmatur^  Pharaomi  (Jen.  1745), 

JuinlDg,  Co:<iUD,  a  Dutch  Iheologiin,  wu  bom  at 

Gnoingen  Kov.  IS,  1660.     He  received  his  early  edu- 
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cation  ftom  his  uncle,  J.  Tinga,  a  pastor  at  Gronii^ah 
As  his  parents  were  devoted  Komaniats,  they  were  >m- 
willing  to  have  bini  educated  at  the  Protestant  univer- 
sity  of  his  native  city.  He  was  therefore  sent  lo  a  Jes- 
uit College  in  WestphsUa,  and  aflerwarda  tu  Antwerp. 
In  1679  he  was  associated  with  the  BoUandisIs  in  the 
^ganlic  labor  of  preparing  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  In 
ItiiGl  he  visitHi  Rome,  where  he  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  wu  consecrated  lo  Ihe  priesthood.  In 
Kome  and  throughout  Italy,  and  oti  bis  whole  route,  he 
collected  DUUerials  for  Ihe  above-named  work.  He  re-* 
turned  to  Antwerp  in  ICSG,  but  soon  made  another  lour, 
visiting  ditferenC  parts  of  Germany  and  Ikihemia  in 
quest  uf  further  materials.  In  1097  he  again  went  to 
Kume,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  work  to 
which  his  life  wu  devoted.  To  hia  indelatigable  Ubors 
this  stupcn.lous  tuk  is  under  very  great  obligations,  u 
Ihirteen  volumes  are  ascribed  lo  his  pen.  Different 
Judgments  may  be  formed  of  this  work.  Prof.  H.  De 
Groot,  of  the  Groningen  University,  a  man  of  eminent 
atlainmenls  in  Church  History,  and  distinguished  by  his 
writings  in  this  departmenl,  thus  speaks  of  the  work 
of  the  BuUandisis:  "With  many  failles  and  woithlesa 
legends,  they  communicate  a  great  number  of  important 
Mographici,  elucidated  generally  with  great  learning, 
and  in  the  earUcr  portiona,  for  the  most  part,  also  with 
impartislily.  For  a  knowledge  of  Church  History  in 
the  primitive  times,  and,  above  all,  ui  the  Middle  Age*, 
both  the  lives  and  Ihe  elucldalions  are  often  of  inesti- 
mable value."  Janniug  died  August  13,  1723.  See  B. 
GluluB,  (iodgfletrd  S^ertaml,  ii,  159  sq.;  Urtcliitdeni 
der  CkriUt^jht  Kirk,  door  Piora  De  Grool,  Ter  Haar, 
Kist,  MoU,  etc,  v,  34.     (J.  P.  W.) 

JaUO'Mb  (Heb.  Yina-aeh,  ITIS",  re*/.-  S  Kings  ii, 
99;  SepL'AHlx  v.r.'In«ix;'"'in  Jwl^x'i.lii'W'lb 
n  local,  Yaao'duik,  nnM';  to  Jtaoak ;  Sept.  '\amxa 
■r.i.'lavmKa  and  'Invii, or  even  'Mnjci;  Vulg.  Jama ,' 
A.  V. "  Janohah"),  the  name  probably  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  on  the  K.E.  border  of  Ephraim  (see  Keil 
and  DelilZBch,  ConnKiir.im  JoiAua,  etc,  p.  177.  Clarke's 
ed.),  and  consequently  in  or  near  the  Jordan  valley  (Josh. 
ivi,6,7).  Euseb. and  Jerome  stale  that  in  their  tiute 
it  was  still  a  village  in  Ihe  dislricl  of  Acrabaiine,  twelve 
miles  cast  of  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichcm  (t^ttUwcHftcni 
s.  V.  'lavi,,  Janon),  About  three  and  a  half  honia  (13 
miles)  east  by  south  of  Nablus  stands  the  little  village 
of  YimUB,  situated  in  a  vale  which  descends  the  eauem 
slope  of  the  mounlains  of  Ephraim  to  Ihe  Jordan.  Tbe 
village  is  now  moeily  in  mins,  but  it  hu  a  frw  bouse* 

interesting.     Enti 
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menac  heaps  of  earth  and  mbbish. 
The  dwellings  of  Ihe  present  inhaLilauts  are  built  upon 
and  between  thedwellings  ofihe  ancient  Janohah"  (Van 
de  Vrldc.  Ti-arrlt,  ii,  803).  Janohah  being  bitualed  on 
the  silk' of  the  mountain  range,  Ihe  border  "  well  t  down" 
lo  Alarnth,  which  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Joidan. 
About  a  mile  up  the  rale  of  Janohah  is  a  Utile  fountain, 
and  on  a  hill  above  it  the  prostrate  luins  of  another  an- 
cient town  which  is  now  called  Kbtiiel  i'ania  ("ruined 
Yanfln")  (Robinson,  fi.  ft,  iii,  i9T), 

2.  A  town  ofNorlhem  Pahstine,  situated  apparently 
between  Abel-beih-Maachah  and  Keduh,  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  NaphtaU.  It  wu  taken,  with  several 
other  citiet^  on  the  flrst  in  vasion  of  Palestine  by  Tiglath- 
nieser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  29).  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Eiuebius  and  Jerome,  bui  they  strangely  con- 
found itwithJanohah,  a  town  of  Ephraim  (Onomai/iam, 
a.  V.  Janon),  and  in  this  they  are  followed  bv  KeUnd 
(Pal^ttiiu,  p.  B-26),Gesenius  ( TltrKiurut,  s.  v.),  Schwan 
Pidrtl.  p.  147),  and  others.  The  modem  village  of  //a- 
flla,  which  slands  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  between 
Abel  and  Kedesh,  ind  which  contains  the  massive  ruins 
of  a  large  and  nrong  castle,  would  answer  to  tbe  situa- 
tion, and  the  oamea  have  some  Blight  radical  affinity, 
For  a  description  of  Huntn,  see  Poitec,  Baadiook  fet 
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Bfria  and PiJaliiif.'p.m Killo,>.T.    A  nun  caDed 

Ymak,  on  ■  hiU  S.W.  of  HuldiU  (Robinion,  Latrr  St- 
ttardia,  p-S8),  aeenii  by  iu  name  to  have  more  corre- 
■pondcnce  to  Junoah  than  Hunnin;  but  it  lies  in  the 
centre  of  Gentile  Galilee,  and  Tigluh-IMInei'i  nurch 
Menu  rathet  In  have  rullovrnl  the  hilla  along  the  Ilnleh 
plain.— Van  da  Vdde,  itimoir,  p.  SM. 
JuiO'Iiali  (Joah.  xvi,  6,  7).  See  Jamoah,  L 
Janoir,  JIattiuas  v(n,  one  oTche  most  eetebnted 
refonncn  before  the  HeTonnation,  and  one  of  the  thiw 
(tiuineuished  ftireninnera  of  Hon  [tee  Waliihai-seb 
andMiucxJ.on  whose  teaching  in  their  day,  more  than 
an  all  the  Icrrilorial  ■ggrondizements  of  the  Gennan 
empire,  the  moic  important  reaulti  of  the  latler  half  of 
the  Hth  century  were  staked  (Gillett,  //uu,  i,  87),  fcu 
the  aon  of  ■  Bohemian  knight.  Of  the  early  hiitory  of 
Hatthiu  we  know  but  very  litlle.  He  waa  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pra^^ue,  where  he  was  a  lealoua  dwipli 
of  Slilicz  (q.  v.),  and  he  a  often  called  Magitttr  Pariwi- 
nifu,  became  he  ipent  six  yean  at  the  Univendty  of  Pat- 
ie,an(l  obtained  hia  mauler's  degree  there.  He  travelled 
extenaiveir,  and  no  doubt  had  atuined  Kieat  popularily 
aa  a  acholar  and  divine  when  quite  young.  He  waa 
ambitious  to  aecure  some  proniinent  poailion,  and  suc- 
ceeded, on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1S80.  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pdnlment  of  prebendary  at  Prague,  and  confessor  of 
Chaiks  IV.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office 
Oct.  1!,  1881,  and  continued  therein  until  his  death, 
Nov.  80, 1394.  HalthioB  of  Jonow  does  not  seem  to 
hare  Ijeen  a  very  eloijuciit  preacher,  but  he  was  certain- 
Master's  cause,  anxious  to  purify  the  Church  from  i 
evils  and  corruptions  which  then  threatened  the  ezl 
palion  of  all  religious  feeling;  and  howe%-er  small  may 
have  been  hit  influence  in  the  pulpit,  "it 
than  compensaled  by  the  influence  which  oe  exeneo 
through  his  wtiiings,  and  by  his  scientific  exposition  of 
principlea.  In  his  works  we  may  find  not  only  the  re- 
formatory ideas  which  passed  over  from  him  to  Huss. 
tat  also  the  incipient  germ  of  those  Christian  prindple* 
which  at  a  later  period  were  unfolded  in  Germany  by 
Lutber,  although  Iho  latter  never  came  under  the  influ- 
ence ofMatlhiaaof  Janow-(Neaiider,C*.//i«*.v,  192). 
In  his  earlier  period  of  life,  dii^uBted  with  that  spiritual 
pride  and  contempt  of  the  laity  which  characterized  the 
priests  in  the  Hth  and  loth  centuries,  he  «a»  irapreaeed 
by  Milira's  ideas  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Chris- 
tUna,  more  especially  afler  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
oonfeasional,  where  he  hod  great  opportunity  tn  infonn 
himself  mora  minutely  of  (he  good  or  had  in  all  classes 
oT  society,  and  ofthe  religious  wanli  of  tlw  people.  This 
may  be  clearly  seen  not  only  fmm  hia  own  narration  of 
the  change  which  he  experienced  (see  Neander,  Ck  Hut. 
V,  IM  sq.;  Gitlelt,  I/tar,  i,  &  sq.).  but  also  from  his 
writings,  collected  under  the  title  of  IM  rtgula  IVfrru 
«*  Nan  Testammti,  of  which,  unfortonately,  the  greater 
part  atill  remains  in  MS.  form  (for  extiacta,  see  Jnt- 
dun.Vorlas/fr  d. //tiiilralhiimj  in  mhmtn  [Lpz.  ISWlJ. 
Pressel,  in  Ilenog  (s.  v.),  aaj-e  that  the  work  might 
more  appropriately  haix  been  entitled  lajviriei  connrTi- 
iiig  Inu  iimljiilte  CAriitiani/g.  "  It  is  chiefly  taken  up 
with  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  llmea,  and  hints 
concerning  the  future,  based  on  the  rules  of  the  OM  and 
New  TesUmento,  on  the  prophetical  element*  which 
they  contain.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  de- 
tails which  ia  arbitrary,  particularly  in  the  apocalyptic 
ealculatiouB,  yet  grand  prophetic  glances  into  the  future 
are  also  to  be  found.  He  porlraya  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  Church  in  all  its  parts,  and  explains  the  caosei 
of  if*  (Neander),  The  main  object  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  human  tradi- 
tions and  popish  decretals,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
sleail  of  the  supreme  aulborily  of  the  divine  Word. 
He  tries  everything  by  this  lest.  The  conduct  of  the 
bisbnpa  and  the  priests  is  acverely  onaigned.  The 
antichrist,  he  asserts,  hoi  already  come.     He  is  nei- 
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iher  Jew,  Pagan,  Saracen,  nor  worldly  tyrant  poieca* 
ting  Christcniloni.  but  the  man  who  opposa  Ctiiudaa 
truth  and  the  Christian  life  in  the  way  of  deocptaooi 
be  ia  and  will  be  the  most  wicked  Chiiatiaik  tabehr 
styling  himself  by  that  name,  aaauming  the  higluat  sta- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  possi—ing  the  highest  niaiaiihi 
ation, arrogating  dominion  overall  ecclesiaMio  and  Uy- 
meni  one  who,  by  the  working  of  Satan,  knows  bawii 
moke  subservient  to  his  own  ends  and  to  hi*  own  wiD 
the  corporations  uf  the  rich  and  wise  ui  the  eniiR 
Cbuich ;  one  who  has  the  prepoudeiance  in  bonon  and 
in  riches,  but  who  especially  misappropiiatea  the  goods 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  Scripturea,  the  sacraments,  and  all 
Chat  belongs  to  the  hopes  of  iclipon,  to  his  owq  ag- 
grandiiemeiit  and  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  poi- 
sionsi  deceitfully  perverting  spiritual  things  to  aanti 
ends,  and  in  a  cralbr  and  subtle  manner  employing  what 
was  designed  fur  the  salvation  of  a  Christian  pei^ile.  as 
mean*  to  lead  (hem  astray  from  the  iroth  and  powo  al 
|Christ(Nean[ler,v,  l»6e().;  Gillett,  p.  30  sq.).  It  i>  ap- 
parent, from  the  tenor  of  Janow'a  writings,  that  he  look 
higher  ground  than  the  other  Hussite  foremnneti,  WaM- 
hausen  and  Uilid— the  esrliest  Bohemian  refbrmert— 
and  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  U'ickliffe  of  the  Bohoii- 
an  Church.  The  eflbrta  of  his  predeceeann  were  simtly 
toward  a  reform  in  morals  and  in  doctrine,  but  the  e^ 
forts  of  Janow  were  directed  to  a  reformation  of  the  cce- 
mpt  Latin  system,  with  a  view  to  remove  wholly  the 
yoke  of  that  si-atcm.  He  strove  not  simply  to  ekvou 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  piMat  and  ihe 
layman,  but  demanded  alike  privileges  flir  both.  Xut 
"   the  priesthood  only,  but  to  the  laity  i '      '   ' 
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who  had  hsughdly  exalted  themselves,  beloiiged  lbs 
,  right  to  govern,  but  all  bishops  should  share  the  saK 
'  privilege*;  in  short,  his  idea  was  that  the  organinn  «f 
I  the  Churcb  is  one  in  which  all  the  members  abauM  b* 
connected  according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  co-oper- 
ate together  like  the  head  and  memben  in  the  taumoii 
body  (comp.  Relchcl,  Ste  a/ Pome  in  Hr  itiddk  Agi%.f. 
COO).  We  need  not  wonder  that  Janow,  although  he 
did  ihC  BulTcr  the  punishment  of  a  heretic,  was  not  luiit 
permitted  to  cast  abroad  seeds  which  must  result  in  (he 
ovcrtbrow  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  removal  of 
many  strung  barricra  which  protected  the  priesthood  b 
these  days  of  darkness  snd  of  sin.     Having  urged  apMi 
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Janow  guilty  of  disseminating  heretical  opininni,  and 
he  was  ublii:^  tn  leave  Prague.  It  is  said  ihsl  he  re- 
canted in  ISea  bcfbre  the  Synod  of  Prague,  which  had 
nrtaigncd  him,  but  it  is  ei'ident  from  his  writingi  thai 
ho  never  changed  his  opinions,  for  one  of  his  lost  decla- 
rations was,  "All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  desire  a  r(- 
ormalioD  by  the  overthrow  of  the  antichrist  bimselC  to 
lift  up  our  heed*  and  see  our  redemption  near."  Six- 
teen )-earB  after  hia  death  C14m),his  writings,  it  it  gto- 
erally  adraitled.  were  committed  to  the  flames,  tugrtbtr 
with  those  of  Wicklilfe.  See  Palacky.  GetHiirili  ns 
Bokmai,  HI,  i,  ITS  sq.;  Neander,  Ckarek  HiMarj.  t, 
19!  sq.;  Gillett,  Iliut  md  hit  TBort,  i,  £6  sq.  (J.  U. 
W.) 

JanBan  or  JoDHiiliw,  Coroeliva  (t),  adiabi- 
guished  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Hidsl  in  IJIO. 
Ho  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and 
acquired  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  knowkdge  rl 
Greek  aud  Hebrew.  In  15S8  he  wei 
proffeaior  of  theology,  and  became  suo 
St.  Martin  at  Courtray  in  1 560,  dean 
faculty  ofLonvain  in  166*2,  and  was  soon  ancr  tni  dv 
Philip  II  to  the  Council  of  TrftnL  On  his  return  to  \ht 
Netherlands  he  was  niadelnshop  of  Ghent  in  1668.  He 
died  April  10,  1AT6.  His  works  on  Scripture  njond 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  Concordin  Eamgrtini  ft 
rjtuikm  Concordia  rafia  (Loiivain,  1649,  Kro)  ■■■^Panr 
phreiit  M  om«  Pialmot  ntitiOau  {Imiv.  I849,1I«) 
— Ctnanntfarit  HI  OnKonKm  ae  lalam  //iiforiam  fro* 
^'casi  (Lourain,  1G7!,  1677,  and  1«I7,  IbL ;  Lyon,  1SS7 


jnd  IStW,  taSo ;  oflen  TeprinMd  at  Anhrerp  and  Tenice 
[thu  n  his  M^  -wotii])  -.—Amiolatioiia  in  Kbrum  8a- 
pit^ia  8<ihmimu  (Antmip,  1689,  Ho)  ■^Commmlarii 
•B  Prorertia  Sabymomt  et  Ecrlaitiiticam,  tic  See  Si- 
nonu,  Oratio  tnjimm  Jantrnii ;  Gallia  CArjif kuhi  (vol 
Ti);  Srodrr,  ZtviawfribviCaiKfuf  G«iicbnnliu,rirrn>- 
ieoK  !  Foppeiu,  Bibt.  Bilgiea ;  Himu,  Dt  SiT^ribiii 
SaaUxri;  Pope-Blnunt,  Cauum  Aulonim;  Fabriciiu, 
J/itt.  £ibtioHi.—H<Kltr,  Neurdle  Bioff.  CMroJr,  xxvi, 
»M.      (J.  N.  P.) 

Jaiueii(ins)  Comeliaa  (!),  ■  crlfbralnl  Dateh 
divine  and  ruuiuler  of  Ihe  jAKSESiera,  born  it  Accor, 
DC«r  LMTdam,  in  Nnthem  HoUand,  Oct.  28, 1686,  wm'* 
nephew  of  the  above  Comfliu*  Jaruen,  the  Bp.ofGbent. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1602 
entered  the  onivenity  at  l.oavaui  an  ■  Uudcnt  of  phi- 
loMtphy  and  theologj'.  While  at  thi«  hi^^-schuol  he 
■eems  to  have  funned  an  acijuaintance  with  theFrench- 
nian,  Jean  Baptiwe  Duvergicr  (c).  v.)  de  Hamanne,  gen- 
erail;  known  by  the  namenrScCyran.  "Both  he  {i.e. 
Cynii)  and  Janseniiu  were  there  brmight  inlu  contact 
irith  aonte  who  in  aecret  cherished  the  doctrines  of  grace 
■Ithuugb  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  thus  they  re- 
ceived many  principlea  of  truth  utterly  oppoaed  tn  thoae 
oniirutrily  hell  in  the  Church.  There  ^  ihey  both 
aaw  and  felt  the  evil  workinga  of  the  Jeauita;  they 

all  doctriiul  truth  and  praciical  molality ."  But  Jan- 
senius's  aerere  induatty  brought  on  eickncaa,  and  he  waa 
obEged  to  quit  the  university,  and  tnr  a  time  the  tvo 
boiom-frienda  were  aeparated.  Advised  to  seek  a  change 
oTatr,  he  umlertook  a  jounicy  through  France,  and  fliul- 
ly  stopped  at  Paria  to  proaccule  hia  atudiea  anew.  Again 
the  two  friends  met,  and  ti^thcr  they  removed  to  Ba- 
yoiuie,  and  spent  another  series  of  yean  in  earnest 
atuilyand  meilitalion,  particularly  on  the  writing*  of  (he 
Church  fatheiT,  of  whom  Augustine  became  their  ape^ 
cial  favorite.  So  tntereated  became  Jansenius  in  the 
writing*  of  Augustine,  that  from  henceforth  he  <letcr- 
mined  to  make  it  his  life-buaincea  to  arrange  and  met  hod- 
BC  everything  in  the  productions  of  thia  Church  father 
tnnting  on  the  aubjecu  of  the  grace  of  (ioil,  Ihe  condi- 
tion of  man  as  fallen,  fiee-wrll  and  human  impotetice, 
iiri)tii>al  sin,  election,  efficadooa  grace,  faith,  and  utbet 
points  of  like  Imponaaee,  with  a  view  (a  a  reformalor}' 
movement  in  the  Chuirh  to  which  he  belonged,  by  com- 
buing  the  increasing  Peligianiam  of  the  Jeauita.  In 
1617  the  two  friends  again  parteil,  Jansenius  returning 
to  Louvain  to  obtain  Ihe  doctorate  and  (o  aseume  the  du- 
tiffl  of  an  extraordinary  prnfcssorship  in  the  university. 
Id  ■  contiovermy  which  enaued  between  thia  high-echuol 
aod  the  Jesuita  Janaeniua  greallv  dislinguiahed  himself, 
tad  waa  twice  sent  to  Spain  (1(324  and  1626)  in  the  in- 
(ereat  of  ihe  oniverajty,  Holland  being,  at  that  tinte,ile- 
petident  on  Sp^n.  In  1021,  Jansenius  and  Cyran,  who 
had  become  convincnl  of  the  neceautyof  a  reform  with- 
m  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communioni  met  again 
at  t^Hivain  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  such  a 
change  They  divided  the  work  among  them9elTe^ 
Jansenius  taking  the  Sdd  of  doctrine,  Duveq^er  that  of 
organization  anil  lif^.  At  the  same  time,  Ihey  entered 
into  intimate  cojinectioiis  whh  distingiiisheil  priests  in 
Irelanil  and  with  some  uf  Ihe  leaden  of  the  Congre^lion 
of  the  Oratory  (q.  v.).  The  Spanbh  Inquisil  ion  nvau 
to  have  had  wind  of  this  great  and  daring  undertaking 
of  the  two  noble  spirits,  and  when,  in  1030,  Janaeniua  waa 
nominated  for  the  regular  prnfemarahip  of  sacnd  litera- 
ture at  Louvain,  a  great  elbrt  was  made  to  prevent  the 
appointment.  But  Jansenius  was  made  the  recipient  of 
this  honorable  distinction  in  spite  of  the  Jesuits  and  Ihe 
"H.Jy  Oaee.'  He  further  secured  the  favor  of  the 
Spanish  court  by  his  oppoaiiion  to  France  and  its  alti- 
aacea  with  Protestant  power%  to  which  course  he  acems 
la  hare  been  mainly  incited  by  Ihe  tardiness  of  Hichc- 
Bca  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Jinwnius  and  Duver- 
|kr  in  the  intended  reformatory  movement.  He  »e- 
Tcrely  attacked  the  pretensious  of  France,  which  at  thia 
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time,  by  her  attitude,  was  threatening  Ihe  Spanish  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  work  entitled  Man  Uiit- 
lieutj  the  publication  of  which  occamoned  the  imprison- 
ment of  Dnvergter,  who  waa  known  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant epistolary  intereonrM  with  Jansenius,  while  to  the 
latter  it  secured  the  see  of  Vpres  (I6S6).  In  this  city 
bediedof  the  plague  May  6, 1638,  just  as  he  had  finiah- 
ed  hia  j1  uguiliiaii,  a  work  embodying  the  result  of  22 
years'  study  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  which, 
according  to  hta  own  alatcment,  he  had  read,  pen  in 
hand,  at  least  ten  times,  and  the  portions  relating  to  sin 
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hibit,expaund,andillastraie,  nothis  own  viewB,butthe 
e:tact  views  of  Ihe  celebrated  Church  father  (compare 
A  uguttinatj  ii,  ProtEm.  xxi.^,  136). 

Jansenius  was  a  learned  thcoiog 
ingman,who  spent  m«t  ofbistife  in 
day  beyotui  ll 
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cotnmunicaled  by  Baius  (q.  v.)  to  the  school  of  Louvain 
may  have  Influenced  Jansenius  in  giving  this  direction 
lo  his  aludics,  as  Cornelius  Jansen.lhe  bialiop  of  Ghent, 
who  waa  one  of  the  inetructorsofour  Jansenat  I.onvain, 
was  himself  a  pupil  of  Baius,  and  that  through  him  be 
hail  imbibed  a  atrong  dislike  In  the  lax  views  of  theolo- 
gy and  morality  advocated  by  the  Jeanits.  Janaeniua 
look  the  ground,  in  opposing  the  Jesuits,  that  life  alands 
in  the  closest  relation  to  practical  doctrinal  precepla, 
He  thought  it  impombte  to  attain  true  apiritual  and 
Christian  li(b  without  the  fullest  faith  in  thia  doctrine 
which  alone  inculcalea  true  humility.  On  the  ground 
thai  pride  waa  Ihe  cause  of  the  fall,  he  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  feeling  of  iiHlividual  power,  giving  up  human 
free  agency  to  dii'inc  grace,  and  declaring  human  nature 
lo  be  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  unable  by  itself  to  do  any 
good.  While  he  bclieveil  these  lo  have  been  the  doc- 
trines of  AugDstine  himself,  yd,  aa  an  obedient  son 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  while  he  was  anxioiu  lo 
purge  her  from  the  Pclagianism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  dearly  ' 
loved,  he  in  his  will,  written  half  an  hour  before  his 
death,  said  of  his  yet  unpublished  Hx^s'uuu,  "I  feel 
that  it  would  be  diKlcult  to  make  any  changes  in  iti 
yet,  should  the  Holy  See  require  such,  remember  that  I 
am  an  obedient  son,  and  willing  Id  submit  to  the  Church 
in  which  I  hare  lived  till  death."  He  willeri  Ihe  MS.  lo 
Lam^,  Fmmond,  and  Calenos,  who  published  it  nndet 
the  title  Avi,iiilii«ii . .  .  *»  ikrirnia  miKii  A  agntliiii  de 
Anmintte  nalura  tiincHtaff,  ifgritudinr^  TMnfhvva,  adpei-ntt 
Ptiagianoi  tl  MtanHrmrt  (Louvain,  1640,  folio). 

The  A  agHtliiBii  is  dii-ided  into  three  pans.  In  the 
first  Jansenius  gii'es  a  historical  account  of  Pelagianiam, 
which  heresy  exalted  Ihe  power  of  frce^agency,  and  de- 
nied the  original  depraritr  oThnman  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, original  sin.  In  ihe  second  pan  Ihe  writer  sels 
forth  the  views  of  St.  Augustine  on  human  nature,  both 
in  its  state  of  primitive  purity  and  in  its  state  of  degra- 
dation after  the  fsU.  In  the  thin)  part,  SnoUy,  he  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  St. -Augustine  touching  grace,  by  which 
Christ  redeems  us  fhim  our  fallen  state,  also  the  pte- 
dcstinatinn  of  men  and  angels.  The  fumlamental  propo- 
sition ofihe  woifc  is  that,"Hnce  the  fall  of  Adam,  fiec- 
agency  exists  no  longer  in  man,  pure  works  are  s  mere 
gntuilnusgifloTGod,  and  the  predestination  of  the  elect 
is  not  an  et^i  ufhia  prescience  of  our  works,  but  of  his 
free  wlition."  Thia,  it  will  be  perceiveil,  is  a  ck^«e  re- 
produclion  of  the  views  presented  by  Calvin  in  the  pre- 
ceding  cenlury.  Such  principle*  were,  of  course,  in  di- 
rect oppnaition  with  those  advocated  in  Spain  ami  Hol- 
land by  the  Jesuits  Molina  and  Lessius,  who  wished  to 
conciliate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  human  free-agency.  Janseniu%  besidts, 
had  personally  incurrol  the  hatred  of  the  "Order  of  Je- 
sus" by  causing  the  Jesuits  lo  be  excluded  aa  profeasora 
from  the  Cniveisity  of  Louvain ;  and,  though  the  work 
had  failed  to  excite  much  attention,  the  Jesuits  wera 
determined  now  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemy.  The 
AuguMimiu  thus  became  the  occasioTt  of  a  Ibeotagical 


oontroveny  by  far  lbs  moat  importiot  in  its  dacCrinil, 
gociil,  and  even  politicil  resulu  wbicb  hu  agiutad  the 
Ruman  CatboUc  Church  etnce  th«  pvU  Refainialion  of 
tbB  16ih  century.  The  whole  vejgtic  of  the  order  of 
the  Je«uita  having  been  brouKhl  inlu  play  to  cauM  the 
condemnaliDH  of  the  work  at  Koine,  It  wai  accordingly 
and  apeedily  done  by  pope  tJiban  VIII,  in  hi>  bull  /■  em- 
intnli,  Uarch  6,1642.  "So  rteciaive  a  painl  would  not 
have  been  gained  by  the  JeeuiU  bad  th^  not  nicce«ied 
ID  directing  the  attention  of  the  papal  court  to  a  paiuge 
in  which  Janaenius  brought  forward  a  Mat^ment  of  St. 
Auguatine  aa  authoritatire,  although  the  same  point 
(without  reference,  of  couin,  to  that  father)  had  been 
oondemned  at  Rome.  Thit  vat  an  ivoad  onpajxtl  m- 
faUibilily.imdtliit  raatd  tht  fejtction  of  ike  mark."  But 
if  the  bonk  of  Jan«eniu«  had  failed  to  excite  much  at- 
tention, the  iasiung  of  a  bull  against  ita  u*e,  and  all  thii 
at  tbe  initigation  of  the  Jesuits,  provoked  no  hitle  in- 
tareat.  Eapccialty  strong  was  the  opposition  against 
the  bull  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  ami  many  were  the 
partisans  thus  secured  for  the  Auipittmui,^  number  of 
whom— perhaps  eren  the  most — were  animated,  in  all 
likelihood,  less  by  doctrinal  predilection  than  by  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  l«(ity  of  the  moral  leachingi  of  the  Jcs- 
uita,  with  which  the  opposition  to  tbe  .4  vgttllxtMt  wae, 
of  course,  always  identiAed.  The  very  atrongcst  of  the 
partisana  of  the  A  ajnuluuu  were  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Rojal  (q.v.),a  celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  di- 
vines, among  whom  Aguied  some  of  the  brightest  names 
in  tiie  Cbnrcb  of  Fiance  of  the  17 th  century.  One  of 
'these,  AnttHoe  Anauld  (q.v.),  m  1643  publiahed  \i\x  De 
ia  /rlqamU  Commataon,  based  on  the  predeatinatlun 
doctrine  orAnguaCine  and  Jaiuenius,  and  thereby  heap- 
ed more  live  coaia  on  the  heads  of  the  now  already  much- 
distracled  Jenila.  Even  the  Domuiicans  in  different 
countries  divided  in  opinion,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy 
enlisting  on  the  ude  of  the  Jansenista  (as  the  advocates 
of  the  il  ugutliaiu  came  by  this  time  to  be  called),  thuae 
of  France  uding  with  the  Jestdts.  Even  the  Sorinnne, 
of  whom  Amauld  was  a  member,  was  divided ;  and, 
after  an  earnest  strife  between  the  contending  parties 
had  waged  in  France  for  some  time,  both  decided  in  IGSl 
to  carry  it  to  Rome,  and  piead  their  cause  before  the  tn- 
/otfiUe  (!)  judge.  In  1649,  Comet  Syndic,  of  the  Ibeo- 
logical  faculty  at  Paris,  at  the  instigations  of  the  Jesu- 
its, bad  drawn  up,  in  connection  with  some  of  them,  five 
propositions,  and  had  submitted  Lhem  to  the  Sorbonue 
as  Ibrming  the  anbstanee  of  Janieniua's  work.  These 
tbe  Jesuits  now  presented  at  Rome,  satislled  that  if  they 
could  only  once  obtain  the  condemiution  of  these 
heretical,  the  fall  of  Jansenisin  was  of  couise  secun 
On  May  81,  IS5B,  the  Jesuits  finally  secured  their  et 
and  Innocent  X,  in  his  bull  Cam  oecBtiMf,  at  the  ina 
gatioti  of  his  cardinal  Chigi,  condemned  the  five  propo- 
sitionA,  which  bad  been  "  mostly  couched  in  somewhat 
ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  admit  of  verj'  difftetent 
explanations,"  the  object  of  the  Jeeuits  being  "(o  pro- 
cure their  condemnation  in  any  sense  or  in  any  form." 
They  are  as  followa:  (1.)  That  there  are  divine  com- 
mands which  virtuous  and  pious  persons,  though  they 
would  gladly  perfoim  the  same,  cannot  possibly  obey, 
because  God  has  not  given  them  that  measure  of  grace 
which  ia  aliaolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  render 
auch  obedience.  (2.)  That  noone  in  this  depraved  state 
of  nature  can  reiustthe  inHuence  of  divine  grace  when  it 
operates  on  tbe  heart.  (3.)  That,  in  order  to  make  the 
actions  of  men  meritotious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  free  from  nrcruils,  but  only  ftam  ratroii).  (4.) 
That  the  aemi-Pelagiana  greatly  err  when  they  affinn 
that  the  will  of  man  has  power  to  receive  or  to  resist  the 
influence  of  prevenienl  grace.  (6.)  That  they  are  semi- 
Felagiaas  who  assert  that  Jesus  Clirist,  by  his  passion 
and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men. 
The  pope  pronounced  the  Hist  and  the  last  pmpositinn 
presumptuous,  impious,  and  blasphemous,  but  the  other 
three  simply  heretical.  The  friends  and  adherents  of 
Janaenius  admitled  the  propriety  and  justice  of  cou- 
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demning  theas  propooitlons,  but  mamiained  that  tt*f 

were  not  found  in  the  work  of  Janseniua. 

France  was  at  this  time  at  enmity  with  Rome,  aad 
cardinal  Mazarin,  though  but  little  interested  in  thoe 
theolo^cal  questions,  believed  this  a  bvorable  opportD- 
nity  to  re-eatabhah  amicable  rehuiona  with  Roime,  li- 

Retz  (q.  v.).  Me  held  an  assembly  at  the  Louvn^ 
March26,ie54,in  which  tbiny-eightbishapa  took  pan, 
and  which  declared  that  the  pope's  deosion  should  b* 
considered  as  applying  positively  to  Jaiueniiu'a  doc- 
trine, and  that  all  who  held  in  any  way  the  five  con- 
demned propoutiona  should  be  deiut  with  as  faemka. 
Thia  decision  was  communicated  to  the  heada  of  all  ibe 
dioceaea  tbrougbout  France,  and  approved  bv  the  pope 
September  29.  In  January,  166G,  the  '  ' 
took  direct  action  agaiuit  the  Jaiucnistt 
ing  two  tetters  of  Aniauld,  in  which  the  latter  d< 


It  find  tl 


I  five  condemned 


ings.  He  also  hit  upon  ai 
WDicn  not  omy  rendered  the  bull  for  a  time  hannlea^ 
but  which  initiated  a  new  movement  i^aiost  the  doc- 
triue  of  papal  infallibility.  "True,"  he  said,  "tbe  see 
of  Rome  has  authority  to  decide  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine, and  every  good  Catholic  must  luhmit  lo  ila  de- 
cree )  but  the  Holy  See  may  miaapprehmd  fuel  (as  in 
the  papal  condemnation  of  Galileo's  theory  of  idaaetaiy 
movement),  whether  a  book  contains  ctrtaia  stalaDSOts 
or  no ;  the  meaning  also  of  a  writer  may  be  misondrr- 
stood.  Let  the  five  propueitiona  be  hcnKical.  yet,  wiih 
the  exception  of  tbe  fltM,  they  ant  to  be  found  oeitber 
in  letter  nor  in  spirit  in  the  wriiings  of  Jansen.''  Thi> 
arose  the  celebrated  distinction  of  dt/ada  and  dtjvt. 
TbeSorbonne  now  demanded  of  Amauld  that  be  shoald 
discontinue  his  opposition  and  submit  to  her  decisioM. 
He,  and  sixty  others  with  bini,  still  refusiiig  to  subdiil, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  tbeoli^cal  faculty.  A 
general  aisembly  of  the  clerg;-  was  also  convened  ia 
September  of  this  year,  and  Ibe  foUowing  formula  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  De  Marca,  archbishop  of  Toa- 
louse  1  "  I  condemn  wilh  heart  and  hps  the  docttioe  U 
the  live  propoutioiu  of  ComiUus  Janseniua,  iiniilaiaiil 
in  his  book  entitled  A  Bgatfaai,  and  which  the  pope  mi 
bishops  have  condemned,  said  doctrine  not  bdng  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  whom  Jancenius  baa  explained  wmg- 
ly,  againrt  the  real  meaning  of  Ihat  holy  docicr.'  A 
bull  of  Alexander  VII,  Oclober  16,  indoreed  tbe  dni- 
sions  of  the  assembly,  and  affirmed  that  the  condBnstd 
proposilioDS  wen  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  Jansemoa 
Tbe  signing  of  the  above  formula,  which  was  mtuiied 
of  all  French  ]irieits  and  members  of  rvli^ou*  trdm 
was  everywhere  opposed.  Louis  XIV,  confounding  Ibe 
Jansenifts  with  the  Fronde,  gave  the  Church  the  help 
oflha  civil  BUlhorities.  Butlhc  membenof  Fm-Ituysl 
continued  in  theii  opposition,  thinking  it  pctjury  Sat 
them  to  sign  iL  Another  royal  edict  of  April  29,  IGH. 
was  now  issued,  which  was  more  moderate  in  its  dc- 
manda.  It  merely  required  the  signing  as  a  malter  o( 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  threatened  such  as  rrfmcd 

cation.  The  opposition  still  coiitinuiug,  headed  by  rvt- 
Royol,  persecution  now  commenced  in  eamesi.  The 
dungeons  of  the  Baslile  wen  (TuwdeS  with  Ibcst  wb« 
refused  to  violate  their  toiisciences  by  subscribing  a  Ibi- 
mula  which  they  did  not  believe  to  set  forth  their  views, 
Tbe  very  passages  of  the  fortress  were  occupied  by  pri^ 
one™.  Among  those  who  were  thus  treated  was  L(- 
mallra  de  Sacy,  spiritual  director  of  tbe  nims  of  Hnt- 
Riiyal,  who,  accused  of  inciting  them  to  iwisl,  was  ia^- 
prisoned  in  the  BaMile  in  1666.  Aa  for  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  he  had  already  been  sent  to  Vincaintstbiity 

The  government  and  the  Jesuits,  determined  to  mp- 
preaathe  rebellious  spirit  of  Port-Roj'al  (q.v.),  howbibI 
every  effort  that  could  be  devisecl  to  gain  Iheu'  tod. 
Two  months  had  elapsed  liiice  the  expulsion  of  Amsold 
from  the  Sorbonne,  when  the  civil  authorities  ordered 
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that  every  iMvlce  md  •chaUi'  ahoiilil  be  mi»Ted  Onro 
I^iTt-HoyaL  Thii  >h>rpeiitdlhepenofF>Ka1,uidrnrth 
came  the  ei^Uen  famous  Pravincitl  Lelleni  {Lfttrtt  a 
m  prvfnbKvtJ).  "  In  then  nmukaUe  Irtlera  the  ■uthor 
■howed  wilh  txtrstjrdinuj'  force  hnw  narrow  the  qucs- 
Ikm  really  vu — whether  five  propoaitioiu  are  in  the 
Augiatv>a4  or  nof,  when  no  one  had  there  pointed  them 
out;  he  showed  by  what  unworthy  compromiHs  the 
cc^idcDinalion  of  Dr.  Amauld  ha<l  bmn  ohtained  i  and, 
bendM  iDuchtng  on  doctrinal  point*  which  were  in- 
volved, he  Annly  and  manfuUy  attacked  the  ahatndeia 
caaniMry  of  the  Jeauita.    The»e  lett*ra  had  a  wonderful 


I*  felt  e' 


nhytl 


had  no  apprehenaion  of  the  pment  nittject  of  oontrover- 
jy,"  Voltaire  ba>  «id  that  in  wit  the  earlier  of  them 
ware  not  excelled  by  the  comedie*  of  Holi^re,  while  the 
latter  rivalled  the  producliDng  of  Bomuet  in  doquence; 
in  (act,  that  they  constituted  an  epoch  in  French  lilen- 
taro.  Say*  Hallam  (/n/nxt  Lilrrature  nf  Europe,  Hmt- 
per'i  edition,  ii,  835) :  "  These  letters  did  more  to  ruin 
the  [UUDC  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  csmtroveniei  of  Protee- 
lantiani,  or  all  the  fulDiinatioiu  of  the  Pariiament  of 
hiia."  "All  Europe,"  nys  Uacaulay  (Huiory  o/Kliff- 
laml,  ii,  46),  "read,  admired,  and  laoghed."  But  no) 
only  ttie  JemiU  felt  this  heavy  blow ;  even  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter'a  chair  staggered  and  reeled  under  the 
aoddan  attack,  and,  as  a  set-off  for  it,  cardinal  Chigi, 
DOW  Alexander  VII,  not  only  conatmed  the  position  of 
hit  predecessor,  and  again  declarHl  that  the  tlve  propo- 
nliiKiB  were  contained  de/atio  in  AugvilBBu,  but,  imi- 
tating the  French  authorities,  accompanied  it  by  the 
requiuiion  that  every  one  holding  a  spiritual  office  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  abjure  these  errors  by  aub- 
■aibing  a  formula  prescribed  for  that  purpose.    This 
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France,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  In  the  Low  CoDntries,  wherft 
be  died  in  IfiM.  Another  and  lost  personal  disci)ile  of 
Cynn  died  in  1695.  In  the  same  and  the  fullowtng  year 
passed  away  also  the  other  great  supports  of  Jansenism, 
'  't  was  already  whispered  among  the  Jesoils  and  at 
the  French  court  that  the  heretical  movement  had  been 
Buccessfnlly  eradicated,  when  sudiieiily  the  crippled  J«n- 
■a  received  a  fre^  start.  A  priest  of  the  Oratory 
tif  Paris,  P.  Quesnel,  s  man  of  learning,  leal,  and  spirit- 
uality of  mind,  had  published  the  New  Testament  with 
annotations  which  were  of  a  pnctical  and  edifying  char- 
Bcler,  but  strongly  tinged  with  Jansenistic  doctrines. 
It  had  been  puWished  in  succeasive  portions  from  1671 
to  1687.  It  had  met  at  tint  with  a  mo«t  favorable  re- 
ception. The  Sorbonne  had  approved  it ;  pope  Oement 
Xi  had  commended  it;  Francois  Harlc,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  had  express- 
ed his  approbation  of  it;  Louis  Antoine  de  MosiIl?s, 
Irishop  rf  Chalons,  subeeqilently  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  finally  a  cardinal,  who  was  Ihm  a  lealous  advocate 
of  the  Jansenistic  doctrines,  had  even  taken  the  work 
under  his  special  protection,  and  enjoined  its  perusal 
in  his  diocese.  It  had  been  and  still  was  eagerly  read, 
and  had  already  passed  through  many  editions.  An- 
other edition  had  Just  (1702)  become  necessary,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Lt  nourtau  Trttaaient 
tn  FroBfoii,  arte  da  rtJUxioia  moraUt  lar  ckague  rtr- 
le,  pour  <n  ratdre  In  l^cittrc  pltia  vliif,  tt  la  medilatiom 
plai  aiiet.    The  author  had  never  signed  the  Qve 


to  ttHl  severer  persecutions,  and  continued  the  healed 
eontroversy,  in  which  the  ablest  pens  on  both  sides  were 
enlisted.  A  great  point  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
inlUlibility  question.  Sec  I:<rALueiuTT.  But,  as  the 
eontToveny  oontinued,  it  took  a  wider  range,  and  came 
to  embrace  such  topics  as  the  rights  of  the  bishops  as 
eootiadhtinguished  from  thosa  of  the  pope;  the  Jesuit- 
isal  view*  of  theology  and  morality,  so  ably  censored 
by  Pascal,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  the  vast  and  alarm- 
ing power  of  Ihe  Jesuits,  and  even  many  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  oppoulion,  which  thus  far  had 
seemed  to  come  mainly  rtom  Fort-Royal  recluset^  was 
(bund  to  have  spread  even  among  high  ilignilariea  of 
the  Church :  four  lushops  refused  to  ugn  the  formulary 
which  Rome  dictated,  and  many  others  of  this  high  po- 
sition in  France  took  the  ground  oT  "  respectful  eileDCe." 
In  1668  king  Louis  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  Rome  for  a  compromise,  substantially  on  the  hams  of 
Anuuild'a  distinction  of  thjaelo  and  dejvrt,  and  of  rt- 
tprrt/ul  lilmc. 

"Jansenistic  principles  now  became  far  itioie  wide- 
ly dUru»L  The  ButhiHities  of  (be  Church  of  Home 
tbooght  a  Jonsenist  was  not  neceasarilj  a  heretic ;  the 
school*  of  Port-Koyal  nourished  even  more  than  before 
the  persecution  and  imprisonment;"  the  learned  Tille- 
mont  became  one  of  her  redusea,  and  Kacine  one  of  her 
ttodenCa.  The  incumbents  of  the  papal  chair  even  be- 
came the  friends  of  Port-Royal,  and  obtained  no  little 
aid  from  it  in  their  oppo^iion  to  the  Jesuits,  which  In- 
nocent XI  more  especially  manifested.  This,  of  course, 
cxasperalcil  the  Jesuits  more  than  ever,  and  the  great 
hicnd  and  protector  of  Jansenism  at  court,  the  duch- 
cii  of  Longneville,  hsving  died,  [her  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  Louis  XIV,  who,  it  is  aaid,  "  abhorriug  Janscn- 
ism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Pntntaniism,  and 
voy  moch  more  than  he  abhorred  atheism,"  had  ab- 
suined  from  open  violence  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
dacbBS»  of  Longueville.  An  edict  was  issued  forliid- 
ding  the  admiasion  of  new  membeis  In  Port-Royal,  and 
the  inliisii  weie  ordered  lo  "quit  the  valley  of  Fort- 
KoytX  at  am  and /ormr ,"  while  Dr.  Amauld,  the 
ytiadfti  support  of  Janaeiilam,  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
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It  Iho  question  to  the 


'hether  he  might  admt 
spiritual  person  who  had  done  no  more  than  maintain 
Uie  'reverential  silence,'  ss  some  of  the  bishops  bad 
done,"  and  the  reply  from  the  Sorbonne  came  that,  with 
regani  to  points  of  fact,  respectful  obedience  was  sotB- 
dent  obedience.  But  hardly  had  the  au  Jt  ecnuHeicf, 
as  it  is  (echnieally  termed,  become  known  at  Rome, 
when  pope  Clement  XI  condemned  it  in  the  most  severe 
terms  (Feb.  IE,  1708),  and  complained  to  the  king  of 
those  who  so  thoughtlessly  stin«d  up  the  old  controver- 
sy. Finally,  the  bull  rHKom  Domini  (July  IS,  170&) 
confirmed  and  renevred  all  preceding  condemnation*  of 
the  five  propositions.  This  bull  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  registered  in  Parliament. 
But  with  it  the  Jesuits  were  by  no  meana  quieted. 
They  dewred  complete  victory.  Another  edition  of 
Quesnel's  Rrflexioni  morala  having  become  necessary, 
aiul  it  being  the  production  of  a  deddcd  Jansenist,  pop- 
ularizing the  Port-Royalists,  who  made  it  one  of  thdr 
duties  lo  distribute  it  freely  among  the  people,  they  de- 
termined that  it  also  should  be  suppremed.  They  per- 
sisted in  their  cfTorts  lo  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
work  by  the  papal  see  until  at  last  success  crowned  their 
undertaking.  In  LTOS  Clement  XI  pronounced  tgainit 
it,  and  in  1712  it  was  prohibited  by  a  papal  edict  as  "a 
text-book  of  undisguised  Jansenism."  ^  this  time  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  XIV)  and  the  Jeauiu  were  in 
league  together,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jan- 
senists,  as  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  were  severely  dealt 
witlL  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  this  bull,  as  well  as 
many  others  Ihat  were  issued  about  tnis  time  in  Rome, 
and  aiming  at  the  French  Church,  were  one  aiid  all  dic- 
tated in  Pario.  Says  Tregelles  (Jinurjiiiri,  p.  3£),  "The 
king  and  the  Jesuits  procured  whatever  bulls  they  want- 
ed from  the  pope,  and  when  they  did  not  sufficiently 
set  forth  the  Janaenist  heresy,  they  were  returned  from 
Pari*  tc  Rome  wilh  corrections  and  alterations,  lo  which 
Ihe  pope  acceded."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  bull  of 
1712  was  in  I7IS  followed  by  another  still  sc\'ercr,  fa- 
mous as  Ihe  bull  Viagrmliu,  by  which  were  condemned 
all  of  the  writing*  of  Qucroel,  and  all  that  had  ever  been 
or  might  ever  be  written  in  their  defence.  It  also  sin- 
gled out  101  proporitions  tram  the  works  of  QucsncI 
"as  false,  captious,  evil  sounding,  ofTennve  to  pious  (!) 
ear*,  acaodalous,  pemiciouo,  rash,  and  injurious  to  the 
Churoh  and  its  custom*;  contumelious,  not  against  tha 
CbuTch  merely,  but  also  against  the  secular  authorities; 
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•editious,  impioiu,  bliqihemotu,  siupeeled  of  here*]', 
tnd  ilso  eavoring  of  hereiy  ilsdf;  alio  lavoring  here- 
ticni  hetesie*,  md  jchism,  erroneous,  nearly  «lli«d  to 
herny,  often  comlemiicd ;  end,  fuitheraiore,  ibo  heret- 
ickl ;  *nd  sundry  liertiiei,  eap«ctally  those  conUined  in 
the  well-knotrn  piopoHlionB  of  JanMiiiui,  and  tbat,toa, 

bull  did  not  »pec\(y  triKh  of  the  pnipiHtiona  belonged 
■evtnlly  to  each  of  Iheae  heads  of  conileEniiation.  "  1'hii 
wu  the  ciiumph  of  doctrinal  Jesuitism :  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  Jesuit  confenor,  arranged  the  terma  of  the  bull. 
It  seemed  u  tf  every  feeling  of  piety  towards  God,  and 
■very  appreheusiou  of  his  grace,  was  to  be  extinguished 
throughout  the  Papal  Church— as  if  all  who  adhered  at 
all  10  many  doctiinea  that  had  been  regarded  aa  onho- 
dox  were  lo  have  their  feelingi  and  their  lonsciencea 
outraged."  But  the  Gallican  clergy  was  by  no  meaiu 
■greed  aa  to  the  icceptance  of  the  bull,  although  the 
Jesuits  earnestly  pressed  it.  Some  were  in  favor  of  its 
unnmdilional  acceptance,  others  desired  to  make  a  qual- 
ifying declaration,  and  slill  others  wtehed  the  qualifica- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  pope  bimaelf.  After  much  dis- 
putation, the  king  himself  decided  the  matter  by  making 
aubminion  to  the  bull  binding  in  Church  ijid  Stau. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  volumes,  including  pam- 
phlets, relating  lo  the  controversy  which  this  famous 
bull  praToked,  are  found  in  the  great  Parisian  library. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV  left  the  fate  of  Jansehism 
aliU  unsettled,  while  it  also  caused  a  relaxation  of  the 
lepreiaive  measures.  The  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
urged  to  refer  the  whole  contreveray  to  a  national  coun- 
cil, and  the  leaders  of  the  Jaiwenist  pany  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  Jansenisl  party  thuBroimed,whieh 
numbered  four  bishops  and  many  Inferior  eccle^astics, 
were  called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  ApprBatili  (q. 
T.).  The  flrmneaa  of  the  pope,  and  a  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  regent,  bmught  the  AppeUania  into  disfavor. 
Even  the  Parliament  of  Paris  waa  forced  to  submit,  and 
registered  the  papal  bull  in  a  U  iJe  juttia  (June  4, 
IT20),  although  with  a  reservation  in  fai-or  of  the  Ubei^ 
ties  of  the  Gattiean  Church.  The  Appellsnts  for  the 
moat  part  submitted,  the  recuaanta  being  vjuted  with 
severe  penalties ;  and,  on  the  accesBino  oT  the  new  king, 
Louis  XV,  the  unconditional  acceplsoce  of  the  bull  was 
at  length  formally  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  were  coucemed.  From  thia  time  forward  the 
Janaenists  were  rigorously  repressed,  and  their  great 
Btronghohl,  Port-Rg^'al,  having  been  already,  in  1709- 
11,  destroyed  by  comiivaccca  of  the  kingand  the  Jesuits, 
a  large  number  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
fiamed  a  community,  with  Utrecht  as  a  centre.  (See 
below,  Jansenists  iu  Holland.) 

"During  the  18ib  century  Jansenism  degenerat 
France.  In  1727  Francis  de  Paris  died,  and  was  buried 
ID  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  in  Paris.  He  was  of  an 
honorable  family,  and  had  early  shown  a  religioua  ttu 
of  mind.  His  patrimony  he  bestowed  upon  the  poc 
and  earned  his  livelihood  by  weaving  hose.  In  1720,. 
the  age  of  thirtv,  he  was  made  deacon  of  St.  Medard. 
Cardinal  de  Nosilles  would  gtsdly  have  inTCBled 
with  a  higher  office,  but  he  decUiwd.  In  1722  he  re- 
signed his  deacDiiship,  and  retired  to  a  wildemeaa. 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  seclusioi 
poverty,  denying  himself  the  ordinary  comfoita  o 
and  shortening  his  days  by  self-inflicted  toraieiiti 
migniAccnt  monument  was  erected  lo  his  memo; 
his  lirotber,  a  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  who 
Nilisequently  renounced  hi*  worldly  puNtion  and  prop- 
erty, and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  and  asceticism.  ■" 
Ihe  grave  of  Francis  de  raria  tnnJtitudes  flocked.  There, 
iu  various  uays,  they  testified  their  supciBtitious  regard 

to  liewroughtaud  miraclesssidtoheperfurmed.    Sir 
religious  emotions  were  manifested,  and  some  were  seiicd 
with  convulsions.     Some  were  favored  with  the 
of  prophecy,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  Church 
and  State.    Such  Dtediction*  were  heard  until  within 
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short  time  previous  to,  and  even  daring  tbs  rarolnliaa 
of  1789.  Aslate  as  1840  multitudes  of  religi«npil|(Tiaa 
itill  resorted  to  the  ^>ot,oo  the  anniverMty  of  his  (Wtli, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  the  grave  of  De  Paris.  The 
supentition  and  fanaticism  which  prevailed  at  his  grmn 
HOD.  after  his  death  were  not  wholly  confined  u>  tha 
common  people,  but  were  shared  by  a  connderabte  Dum- 
ber of  men  of  learning  and  rank,  lliose  of  the  lattn 
chua  who  made  themselves  most  conspicaons  were  Uie- 
ronymuB  N.  de  Paris,  the  parliamentary  member  joM  al- 
luded to  1  C  Folaid,  widely  and  ftvorably  known  by  hia 
obscrvatiims  on  (he  history  of  Pidybius;  and  I.ouia  B»- 
nliuB  Cane  de  Uontgcnu,  a  member  of  PaiUamcBt,  who 
experienced  a  wonderful  oonversion  at  the  grave  of  tliia 
venerated  sain  t,  and  who  subsequently  nanaled  the  mar- 
velloua  phenomena  there  witnessed,  and  vindicated  tkcar 
supematursl  and  divine  chaiacter.    These  siqwntiliaa* 

and  even  inhuman  mortiflcaliotts  piacticed  by  many  at 
the  more  zcaloua  Janaenists,  tended  to  prejudice  tb* 
their  canae,  and  greatly  weak- 
norsl  power.  Petitpied,  Asveld,  RoUin,  and 
others,  attempted  in  rain  to  stem  the  tide  of  snpentiiioa 
and  fanaticism.  These  excesses  ruined  the  cause  oflb* 
Jansenists— at  least  in  Prance,  a,  in  the  wonU  of  Vet 
Uire,  ■  Ihe  grave  of  St.Frencis  of  Paris  befanw  the  grav* 
of  Janaeninn,'  for  thenceforth  Ihe  whole  ecclenattical 
authority  lost  its  importance"  (Hunt's  Hagntcd,  u, 
4!C).  Yet  men  were  alow  to  give  it  up:  Ibey  clung  M 
it  even  in  ita  death-houi&  Such  aa  were  d^naa  af  a 
refunnation  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Chmch  aetredy  m 
openly  eapouaed  the  cauaa  of  the  Janaeiiista.  TImm 
who  desired  to  see  the  areogancB  of  the  pope  checked 
and  his  power  restrained  Havered  the  JaiueiuBtic  cbbb. 
All  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jouita  wen  r^arded  as 
Jansenists.  Enlightened  men  everywhere  R]rnipathixed 
with  the  Janseaists  in  ttieir  cSoits  to  restrict  papal  m- 
croaebments  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism; and,  when  Its  sun  went  down  in  France,  the  IHcnda 
of  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  turned  lowods 
Holland,  and  hoped  that  from  it  would  go  out  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  moat  distinguished  thetdogiana 
of  Italy,  such  aa  Zola,  Tamburini,  and  olhen,  held  a  Rg- 
ular  epiatolaiy  correspondence  witli  the  Ji 
Utrecht.  (See  below.) 
Had  Ibe  Koman  Catholic  Church  been  « 


would  have  been  effected  by  Ibe  enlighlcDcd,  nalms, 
■elf-sacriltdng.  and  praaevering  efbrta  of  the  Jaitamists. 
They  were  true  aaoa  of  the  Church — they  eiiieetdy  de- 
sired its  inward  and  outwaid  proqierity — tbej  cfecriA- 
ed  an  almost  servile  devotion  lo  it.  Though  liiA  ar^ 
t«m  of  faith  and  morals  was  eaaoitially  AugTuliina*, 
and  thus  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  oT  the  Re- 
formers, yet  they  had  no  symjiatby  with  the  Brfonaer^ 
and  their  minds  were  fiUodwilh  prejudice  against  Ihem. 
But  they  made  common  cause  wiih  these  in  thtir  appre- 
ciation of  the  New-Testament  Scripluiee,  inlbtireSvts 
lo  promote  their  use  among  Ihe  people,  and  in  tbeii  in- 
culcation of  holiness  of  heart  and  hfc.  To  their  praiia 
it  shoDld  be  ntenlioned  that  a  lUble  .Society  was  cMsb-, 
lishedby  the  Jansenists  of  Fiance  as  early  as  1726,  which 
flourished  for  thirty  years.  Though  ilie  Janseniaie 
movement  was  imsucceesful  in  rcTormiDg  the  Romirii 
Chutch,  yet  it  did  good  service  to  the  cause  ol  Christ 
by  counteracting  the  prevalent  spirit  of  oomiption,  and 
by  promoting  a  siHiit  of  sincere  piety.  The  (Hely  which 
it  foeteicdiwas  never,  it  is  true,  as  enlightened  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Chnrch :  the  piety 
nf  even  its  most  enlightened  advocates  was  not  wholly 
free  from  certain  adnuxtuTeflof  superstitioo,  TsnatidaB, 
mysdciim,  and  ascelicism.  We  add,  in  coodusion,  that 
Gallicaitism,  as  revived  and  formulated  in  the  foot  (s- 
mouB  propodlions  adopted  by  the  Cotmcil  of  Fnoch 
t^ergy  in  16^,  was  also  under  great  ohligatioas  tA  tin 

«  J/oUintf.-.  Although  tbe  <«n«t''T^  ex- 
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Cf»l  to  which  JaoKiinm  had  gant  Id  Ftidcc  Tor  a 
time  darliciMd  iu  pnapceU  of  ultinuUe  lucccia,  it  moM 
be  toiic«l«l,  tvBi  by  Komaa  Catholica  of  the  nwat  ul- 
maianuui*  cian,  that  Jameniils  in  the  18th  and  19lh 

porilj  of  morala  and  a  deeper  failh"  than  their  oppo- 
nenti  the  Jeniita,  who  for  the  last  200  years  have  ap- 
peared in  behalT  of  the  tnlMlibiUty  of  the  pope  only  to 
strengthen  and  U>  preseire  Iheii  own  exixeoce  aa  an 
onler.  It  wu  this  chsraclariitic  feature  uf  the  Jan- 
aemiiti  that  "  everywhere  snoothed  the  way  fi>T  them." 
When  poieculion  bad  driven  them  Iroa  France,  "we 
find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  in  BruMela,  in  Spain 
and  in  Ponujfa],  and  in  every  part  of  Italy'  (Banke, 
I/itl.  Papaey,  London,  1S5I,  ii,  293).  Everywhere  they 
now  dtaseminateil  their  ductrinea,  but  it  ii  eipeciaUy 
in  Protestant  Holland  that  the  sect  baa  been  moM  siic- 
ceaiful,  and  bas  maintained  itself  to  our  own  day.  In 
the  days  of  Philip  [I  of  Spain,  Utrecht  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  archiepiso^ia]  see  (A.D.  IM'). 
Tbe  other  United  Provincfe,  on  throwing  off  the  Span- 
ish ahacUea,  became  Calvinisli,  but  Utrecht  and  Haar- 
km  continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  To 
tfaii  part  of  a  country,  wbeiv  the  evangelical  life  had 
tanght  even  tbe  Roniaa  Catholic  onnmuniH  a  apiTit  of 
lolerstioa,  tbe  Janaenists  directed  their  steps,  and  it  ii 
bcic  alone  that  they  sLiU  appear  as  a  dfflnite,  tan^bie 
body.  Their  organiiation  in  HolUnd  date*  partly  from 
the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Janaenists  under 
king  Louis  XIV,  and  partly  fiom  the  controversy  about 
Quwiel  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century;  but  their 
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adberenls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  de- 
foiders  of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  data  froai  the  day 
when  the  vicar  apostolic,  Peter  Codite,  an  ialimate  friend 
of  Amauld.  waa  MUpended  by  Clement  XI  iu  1'02  from 
hia  paution  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  Jan- 
ieniatic  piinciploi,  was  allured  to  Rome,  treacherously 
detained  there  for  three  yean  in  deflance  of  all  canon- 
ical regulation^  and  a  certain  Theodore  de  Cock,  a 
fiiaul  of  the  Jesuits  (m  a  Jesuit  •ametimea  deiignales 
himself),  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  chapter  of 
Utrecht,  thus  deprived  of  the  man  of  thdt  choice,  re- 
fuaed  to  acknowledge  the  new  vicar  named  In  Codde's 
place,  and  angrily  joined  themselves  to  the  Appellant 
party  in  France,  many  of  whom  had  come  thither.  The 
government  of  Holland  also  interfered  in  1703,  auqiend- 
ed  the  opcraiion  of  tbe  papal  bull,  and  deprived  De  Cock 
of  tbe  archbiahc^tric.  Codde,  on  his  return,  did  all  that 
be  could  to  rqiair  the  injuries  auatained  by  the  Janaen- 
tsts  during  the  incnmbeiicy  of  De  Cock,  who  had  made 
many  changes,  had  deprived  many  prieats,  some  even 
of  thirty  year*'  standing,  of  their  livings,  aod  had  ap- 
pointed his  Jesuitical  friends  instead.  At  length,  in 
I!Z),  they  elccieil  an  archbishop,  Cornelius  Sleeoboven, 
for  whom  tbe  form  of  episcopal  cenaecration  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  French  bisbnp  Vuitet  (titular  of  Babylon), 
who  had  been  aoapended  for  Jansenistic  opinions.  A 
bier  Janaeniat  archbishop  of  Utrecbt,  Heindarts,  eslab- 
liahed  in  1742  Haarlem  and  in  IT&8Deventer  as  hia  suf- 
fragan sees ;  and  in  I7ii3  a  synod  was  Ueld,  which  eent 
its  acta  to  Rome,  in  lecognhion  of  the  primacy  of  that 
see,  which  the  Church  of  Utrecht  profenes  to  acknowl- 
edfcc.  Since  that  time  the  formal  autcession  has  been 
maintainHl,  each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
the  pope  of  his  election,  and  craving  confirmation.  The 
pspei,  however,  have  unilonnly  rejected  all  advances, 
except  on  tbe  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bull 
L'figmilut.  But  the  Jansenials  have  steadfastly  re- 
fits! to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  have  even  refused 
to  be  bought  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  aa  waa  at- 
lerupted  in  1823.  The  recent  act  of  the  Roman  Bee  in 
deBning  as  of  catholic  faith  the  dogma  of  tbe  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  bleasal  Vii^n  Mary  haa  been  the 
Wcaaian  of  a  new  protest.  Theic  language  ia  Arm  and 
explicit:  "  WeoweiltoonrMlves,toiheCatbalic  faith," 
My  tbey,  "kad  (o  the  defence  of  the  truth,  la  rrjtti 
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ioU^  lilt  MW  a»d/altK  iegma  of  Ike  immatida/t  maup. 
film.  We  should  therefore  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  k(^ 
silence  any  longer. . .  .  Oar  Church  (the  Janaenist  asct) 
haa  often  appealed  to  an  tecumenical  council  to  be  law- 
fully appointed.  We  renew  thia  appeaL  .  .  .  We  make 
our  appeal  at  this  time  and  pUce  because  of  the  viida- 
tiiHi  done  to  the  faith,  and  the  injury  which  the  tuah- 
ops  have  suffered,  since  they  were  not  conaulled  when 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  thehlewed 
Virgin  Maty,  mother  of  our  Saviour,  was  set  up  as  of 
divine  authority.  May  the  Father  of  lights  eiUighten 
ua,  aod  work  hia  will  in  us.  We  Hgn  ounielvea,  with 
veneration,  very  holy  father,  tbe  humble  servants  of 
your  holiness."  Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  me- 
tropolitan archbishop  and  the  two  bishops.  This  letter, 
dated  Sept.  8, 1860,  ia  accompanied  by  a  pastoral  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  the  faitbfuL  The  Romish  court 
rephed  by  a  formal  anathema  dated  Dec  4,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  "The  sacred  congregation 
of  the  most  eminent  and  most  reverend  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Romish  Church,  inquisitors  general  throughout 
the  Cbristian  republic  against  heretical  |)erveraity,  hav- 
uig  heard  the  report  of  the  committee  acting  in  the 
name  of  our  h<dy  father,  pope  I^us  IX,  do  now  condemn 
the  views  published  by  tbtthrtt/atK,tcliumalKalbuh- 
optoflkeproriaceo/Utrtckl.  .  .  .  The  Bacrei)  congre- 
gation fortud  all  persons,  of  every  state  and  tondition, 
in  any  way,  and  under  any  pretext,  to  print  the  sud 
document  containing  these  views,  to  keep  it  in  their 
house,  or  read  it :  every  one  moat  instantly  ;:ive  it  up 
to  the  InshtqM  or  to  the  iiiqui«lore."  The  Janseniala 
are  genuine  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  refuse  a  servile 
obedience  to  Rome.  Tbey  have  also  come  to  deny  the 
infallibllitT  of  the  pope  altogether,  and  recognise  him 
only  aa  the  "  bttd  of  the  bishops,"  placing  the  highest 
authoiity  of  the  Church  in  a  general  coundL  They  cii^ 
colate  the  Scriptures,  and  insist  on  inward  piety.  They 
denominate  Ihemselvea  Roman  Calkolia  of  the  rpiaco- 
pal  drrgS'    They  atill  number  about  5000  soula,  and 

Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  with  a  seminary  at  Amersfoort,  which  was 
founded  in  Ii%  The  name  of  their  present  archbish- 
op is  Van  Santen,  whom  Rome  haa  again  and  again 
vainly  endeavored  to  induce,  by  the  basest  of  means,  to 
sign  tbe  prescribed  formulary  (comp.  Tregelloi,  Jantat- 
itli.  I).  SO  eq.}.  bo  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possets  a 
■1  system,  it  may  be  described  as  a  compound 

list  and  ultra-GalUcan  principles. 

I  Ollitr  Worii  of  Jwuanai.—Qaidei  the  work  which 
'  gave  rise  to  the  scbismalieal  movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  wrote  also  Oralio  de  nilrrioru  *oi»- 
Doi  Rffarmatinne  (1G27;  translated  into  French  by  Ar> 
nauld  d'AndiU}-): — AUxipharmocam  pro  nn&u  SStf 
DaoKtSmi,  aika-Miit  ninufrsrKn  taernni  fiaciiaiBi,  nae 
Retponno  brrria  ad  Ubfiium  comn  provocaioruim  (Loo- 
vain,  1030)  :-_5f»itr»ii  ■oranm,  ^^i  Alaripiarwia- 
cum  atptrtU  GubtrUt  Vatim  (Lourajn,  1631,  8vo):— 
Ttlrattiielait,  tin  eommmtarim  in  qualnor  k'raiigeiia 
(Lourain,  1639,  4to)  .—PaUalateliiu,  lire  eenmaHariut 
iRgiiimjae  libroi  Moynt  (Lourain,  1641,  4to)  -.—Aiialtc- 
ta  in  I'mttrbia,  Kcdtiiailai,  Sapiatliam,  llabaaiM  tt 
SigJaman  (Louvain,  l&t4,  4to)  -.  —  ifan  Gattiat,  am 
*  inMitia  anmamm  H  finirrim  rtgit  llaUia,  Lihri  II 
(I63J).  Sec  Foppent,  BS>L  Btlgicas  Bayle,  IHcL  Cri- 
'if  ae ;  Dumas,  ilii/.  liri  dug  Propoiilvnu ;  Leydecker, 
HiHoria  JoptKtitm  (Utrecht,  1695,  Bvo) :  Frick,  Uittr- 
HlziagdeT  Bulla  t'a^nbfu,  etc  (L'lm,  ITIT.  4ta)i  Gr- 
adiifdtmi  roK  de  CkiiHrlijtr  Ktrt  u  de  18*  n-Mu>.door 
A.  Ijpeij,  xii.  B36-8S7 ;  Harenberg,  GacMiAle  ilrr  Jrtu- 
ilm  1  Fontaine,  Mim.  p.  lerrir  a  tHuloire  da  /'oiY- A9- 
al  (1788) ;  Diren  icrili  loarianl  hi  ligmttirr  da/nrmn- 
Wre(l706);  Hulaemannua, /»!•  oBji/iw  jrii/ie.-  Nieuw- 
laods,  VtmaaUijiAtdeii  uil  dr  Kerh/tttAitdnat ,-  Im 
ComilitiUioB  UiAjaotMi  mtc  dn  Ktmarqua  (Utrecht); 
Wakhii  BiU.  fktolog.s  Henke's  A'lnArwKVCJidki  da 
18^  Jakrhtatdtrln  La  Verili  del  Mirackt.  sperir  em 
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tiKkrcawiim  de  Mr.  d*  Pant  (ITST,  1746;  written  by 
HoDlgerou) ;  Rmchlin,  C»cA.  nm  PoH-Rogal  (Hamb. 
1889, 1844) ;  Tnuti  doffnuUi^r  nr  Iti  miraela  da  temp* 
(1787) :  GacUmknU  der  Cliruttlijke  Kerk,  door  ProT*. 
Ue  Uroot,  Tcr  Hur,  Kial,  Hall,  Nisavrenbuia,  sec,  toL 
V  (Amiterdwn,  IS&9);  Coloni*,  Dili,  da  Ikrri  Janti- 
mtla,  etc. ;  Ste.  Bcuve,  /^rt  Itogal,  vol  i  uid  ii ;  Tn- 
gellea,  in  KiUo'i  JoHnL  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1861,  and  since 
in  wpintc  mi  enUrged  form,  The  Jantniiti  (Lnndon, 
1851,  limo);  Mra.  Sehimmelpeuninck,  Seltd  Memoin 
t^Pori-Rogal;  IUrluraliondriJiv{^ttdtlIoU(mrif,tte. 
(Puis,  1827);  Qeibenin,  /UmI.  de  Jmuatam;  Voluire, 
Siickde  lAiKU  XIVM.W*;  Rapin  (Jeeuii),  »utoire  ife 
JaiMfmrnt,  ediL  by  DDmeaeeh  {Paris,  1861,  8ro) ;  ^m. 
J9i>.£fp.8dKr.iii,689gq.;  Am.ThaiLRev.liW,  tai^. 
voLiL    SeeJsguTS;  PosT-KorAi. 

Juuan,  Bllart.  an  Anabaptist  mutyr,  niffereil 
dnrinK  the  peneculioiu  oftheAnabaptiil*  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  in  the  Low  Countries,  then  un- 
der the  government  of  Clurles  V.  In  the  year  1549  he 
was  ioiprisooed  at  Anulerdani,  with  nineteen  other  An- 
abaptists. He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  his  mental  ca- 
pacity and  force  of  chaiactcr  designated  him  as  a  man 
well  qualiSed  ei-en  for  one  of  the  learned  profranonii. 
While  his  other  friends  escaped  fVDm  prison,  be  remained 
ijehind,  determined  to  profess  openly  liis  peculiar  Chrv^ 
dan  views  or  die  in  defence  of  them.  March  20,  IMS, 
he  Anally  suffered  the  so  much  coveted  martyrdom  by 
burning.     Has  Brown,  Baptiit  MaH.  p.  67. 

Jauaeniun.    See  jAxaciius,  !■ 

Juisse,  Ll'cas,  a  distingnished  Frsnefa  Protestant 
theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Rouen  aboot  160&. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Huguenot  seminary  situated 
at  the  lately  celebrated  Sedan,  and  was  pastor  at  Koiien 
from  16S2  to  1682,  when  age  and  infirmiliee  obliged  him 
toresign.  At  the 'revocation  ofthe  Edict  ofNiDtea  he 
ictired  to  Rottenlani,  where  he  died  April  24th,  1686. 
Jansse  was  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  lively  imagina- 
tion. He  made  himself  especially  conspicuous  by  a  pam- 
phlet~/.4i  J/rsss  trmrti  done  tKcritiin  (ViUefrancbe 
[Rouen],  1647, 12mo)~in  which  he  ridicidni  Yeron  for 
having,  in  an  edi^n  of  the  Iiouvain  Bible  puUished 
at  Paris  in  1646,  translated  the  beginning  of  Acts  xiii,  2 
by  "  As  they  ssid  man  unto  the  Lord."  In  order  la 
•void  persecution,  Jansse  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
copies;  but  it  was  often  reprinted,  as  in  RrcvM  de  pin- 
nan  pUett  airieuKi  (ViilefVanche  [HoUaiKlJ,  1678, 
l!ma),  and  ainne  under  the  title/ji  Miracle  du  P.  Virat 
sir  fa. I/Mse  (Land.  1699, 12100).  He  wrote,  also,  TVoifJ 
(It  la  Fia  da  HmMk  (Rouen  and  Quevilly,  I6S6, 8ta)  :— 
U  Chrilin  au  Pird  de  la  Croix  (Rouen,  ICBB,  8vo),  etc 
See  Chauffepi^,  Did.  Ilitl. ;  Haag,  La  /VoiKe  Pnttetl.; 
Hoefer,  .Vouc.  Uiog.  Ginirale,  xxvi,  864.     (J.  N.  P.) 

jMi**enbo7,  the  family  name  of  several  Dutch 
theoto|ri>uis  quite  distingniahed  in  the  Risnan  Catholic 
Church,  mostly  as  missionaries  of  the  Dominican  order. 

1.  CoHMiLiuB,  bnm  near  the  beginning  of  the  pre«- 
«ot  century,  was  educated  at  Louvoin,  then  went  to  Ita- 
ly, and,  after  preaching  and  teaching  for  some  time,  the 
Caogregslian  uf  the  Propaganda  sent  him  in  16S9  to 
tbe  northern  provinces  on  mission  work,  and,  as  his  »- 
pedal  (lelil,  Saiony  was  designated.  Failing,  however, 
to  make  many  converts  in  this  country,  the  very  cradle 
cf  Praieslandsm,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Flanders. 
On  hia  rtlum  to  Italy  in  1637,  he  was  hwl  at  sea  (Oct. 
II).  Ue  wrote  several  woriu  of  some  note,  mostly  of  a 
polemical  nature,  amongst  which,  of  especial  interest  to 
us,  hii  Df/mtt  it  la  foi  Catkoliqme, 

2.  Tk>MiNicr)(,brotherorthefatmer,bom  at  Amster- 
dam llarch  14, 1647,  was  also  dispatched  to  the  noith- 
em  pnivtnces  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Omeliua. 
He  reniilnl  at  Hamburg,  but  the  ojqwsitian  he  here  en- 
counicred  by  Imprudent  conduct  Anally  resulted  in  his 
expulsiuu  from  the  city;  and  although  Ihe  order  was 
afrerwonls  revoked,  by  reason  of  his  pledge  to  he  more 
conddcratc  and  fair  in  his  representations  of  the  Reform- 
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era,  he  quilted  Hambolg  in  1694  and  retired  to  aDoodih 
■can  convent  at  CMogne.  In  1643  his  superion  ami  him 
to  AmatenUm,  where  he  died  March  14, 1647.  While 
at  C^ogna,  Dominicus  published  several  work*  in  de- 
fence oT  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Boman  Caihob 
Church,  but  they  arc  rather  of  an  inferior  order. 

3.  Nicholas  was  bom  at  Zierickiee,  on  the  islaitd  of 
Schauwen,  Zealand,  in  the  second  half  of  the  I61I1  cn>- 
After  having  taken  the  Dominican  garb  at  Ai>- 
he  was  appointed  regent  and  then  superior  of  thr 
college  at  lire,  in  Brabant,  and  anirwards  profnacii  ef 
theology  at  Uiuvain.  His  superior  ability  pointed  faim 
out  as  one  of  the  aUest  men  for  missionary  labor  bihidc 
the  Lutherans  of  Denmark,  and  he  was  intrusted  with 
this  work.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Holslrin, 
Nurway,aiidothe.' northern  piovincdi,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  his  labors,  and  to  propne  the 
measures  necessary  to  re-estaUish  RomaniiitD  in  thop 
couiilties.  In  162S  he  was  again  dii>palched  to  the 
same  countries,  this  rime  teinfomd  by  his  brothen 
above  mentioned.  Hefal1cd,hDwever,in  nuldngnmcb 
of  an  impression  on  the  Protestants,  K ho  had  beud  and 

isfled  that  salvation  did  not  flow  through  that  ehamtL 
While  be  was  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality  by  both 
the  government  and  the  people  among  whom  he  came 
to  proclaim  Ihe  doctrines  of  the  Koroan  (^tbolic  re£g- 
ion,  the  ennrens  for  his  religion  were  few,  if  any.  But 
it  must  be  ooncodcd  that  Rome  had  well  chnsrn  Ihe 
man  who  was  likely  to  make  converts  for  popery,  if  farfa 
a  thing  had  been  ponible.  Kicholaa  was  certainly  a 
man  of  great  emditiou,  and  well  qualified  to  gain  even 
the  admiration  of  his  opponents,  lie  died  Novnuber 
21, 1634.  His  works  are,  Panrygri^tie  de  St.  nosui 
d'Aguin  (Louv^n,  I6SI,  8vo);— Iv  de  S',  Domont*' 
(Anver^  1622,  8vo)  i—Df/miio  fidri  CalM.  (Anrna, 
ieSl,8vo),  etc  See  Touron,  Uommf$  Slatm  de  rorirt 
de  SI.  Doarniqiie ;  Hoefer,  A'oac.  Biog.  Gin.  xxri,  S66  aq. 
(J.H.W.) 

JaOBMUB,  EraBMuh  (Ut.  ERASMt-s  Joiiain(»),a 
Dutch  Unitarian  theidugian,  was  bom  about  1640.  He 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Antwerp,  but  his  adTocacy 
of  Socinianism  obliged  him  to  resign  that  ofBce  in  ISTC. 
He  was  next  rector  of  the  College  of  Embdeu  (Om 
Ftiie).  but,  in  consequence  irf  new  persecutions,  be  went 
in  1579  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Poland,  when  he  set- 
tled at  Cracovia  in  1684.  Here  he  asked  lo  be  permit- 
ted publicly  lo  defend  his  opinions.  The  demvid  wn 
granted,  and  the  renowned  Fanstus  Sociiiius  was  bis  op- 
ponent. Thtir  conference  lasted  two  days  (29ih  and 
Both  of  November,  1584),  and  passed  off  calmly;  boi, 
both  having  subsequenily  published  an  occddqI  of  the 
p^oceodil>g^  they  acciu«d  each  olher  of  incDrrectiirB. 
JanssenB,  however,  on  being  olTcred  the  pastiffship  of  ■ 
Unitarian  congregation  at  CUusemburg,  in  Traiuylrt- 
nia.  retracted  his  farmer  principles,  and  adopted  those 
of  Socinius  (q.  v.),  who,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  gnat 
ability  not  only  silenced  all  the  anti-Trinitarians  ibst 
differed  from  his  i-iews,  but  finally  even  gained  them  bU 
over  la  hia  side  (comp.  Krarinski,  Rrfnrmation  m  PbIohI 
[Lond.  1840, !  vols.  8vo],  ii,  866).  JsTUScni  b  soppned 
to  have  died  near  the  dose  of  Ihe  16th  century.  Ilii 
principsl  works  wi 


£rvJ«iaCAru'i(l684,12mn)  [this  worli  gave  rise  to  the 
persecutions  which  obliged  Janssens  to  i«iie  to  Pbland}. 
—Atitilkrni  dnftrimr  CSriili  rl  AnH-Cliriiti  de  Huvrrv 
Deo  (anon,  1686,  12mo;  with  a  tefVitarion  by  JtnsDC 
Zanchia,  Neustwit,  1586,  41o)  i—Seriptwii  qm  anna 
propter  qua!  rHa  alertia  cmilingnl  armpUdiliir,  etc 
(1689)  >-Ajn(fD&i  mf/'audas  Socnm,  with  an  answa 
of  the  laller  dated  April  the  20th,  I69D:~  £>>  I'mgemii 
FOii  Dri  riwlmlia,  rite  ditpuMio  inlrr  Erattn*  Jf 
Itamem  el  Faaetmn  Soeiimm,  etc.  (Owwv.  1596,  Iteo); 
— De  Qaataor  MimareUii: — Commenlaniu  ia  Apata- 
Igprin.  Hepublished,alBo,  tbeAiUiisrafit /■an/r  iiif 
est  Libri  I'riiphtliei,  Lalim  rsssno  ex  Btbraa/etiO. 
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Kiofiu  iUaMrala  ab  Iimmam^  TrmtUia  tt 
Frame.  Jtaio  (FnucC  1679).  See  Uifickatn't  Amburpia 
CkruU  iKHOtiw,  etc^  [).6T8;  Vricmoet,  Aliim.  frii.  p. 
18j ;  FuuU  Socio,  >><«(.  ///  uJ  MallL  Xadedum,  p. 
a8«,4S;);  amaiiiu,Sai,  Amlilriml.p.li,M,%7,8»,l(ibt 
Prntnot,  Him.  powtrnr  a  riiul.daPafi-B<u,vii,a2S~ 
SSS^Uoefer,  Noav.Biaa.  GMr.  xxri,867.     (J.  N.  P.) 

JanMoa,  Hum  Heodiiok,  ■  Dutch  thwkigun, 
born  at  Siddeburan  Sept.  S,  1701,  wu  edixMed  «t  Uw 
(Jnivenity  of  GrDaingco.  Hi*  theological  inMncton 
thrre  were  Otto  Verbrugge  and  Anioniiu  DrieHcn.  Ac- 
tnctad  b;  the  ^lirit  ind  {tDK  of  Vltrinxa,  he  rewrted 
to  the  Fnneker  ITnirnst;,  and  imbibed  the  qiiric  of 
that  eekbratcd  dirme.  After  becoming  ■  oandiilaU  foe 
the  miniuiy,  he  repaired  Id  Umcht  la  ea)o}'  tba  in- 
muctioiu  of  the  distinguiahed  Ldmpe.  He  was  aettled 
aaaeoaively  at  Dirksland  (1738-81),  Embden  (1781-46), 
FinMTWotdt  (174&-48),  Veendam  (1748-&3),  and  Gro- 
ningen  (IT&2-eO).  Hia  Hret  work,  by  Hhicb  he  made 
himielf  known  u  a  worthy  diaciple  of  Vitiinga,  wu  an 
expodtiou  of  the  Epiille  of  Jatnea.  It  waa  commended 
by  competent  theologians  of  bii  day  ai  being  of  iter- 
Hng  merit.  He  occupiea  in  Ihia  work  high  evaogelicil 
grmind,  inuuing  not  on  a  heathenUh  morality,  but  on 
practical  {uety.  In  1760  he  gave  lo  the  public  an  «i- 
poailiun  of  the  Epiatle  of  Jude.  In  thia  work  he  op- 
poMi  Ihe  entbnaiaMU  and  myaticiam  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and  which  tended  to  aubvert  vital  godli- 
niH.  Hia  next  work  was  on  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Zechariah.  These  were  all  quarto  vol- 
umea.  Several  nnaller  volumea  of  an  experimental  and 
practical  character  were  alao  publlahed  by  him.  He 
enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  love  and  aleem  of 
the  congregaliona  which  he  aucceniveiy  served.  He 
died  March  1, 1780,  iinivcnally  lamented.  See  BLGIa- 
iiua,  Godgtbtrd  Ifedtrland,  U.  169  aq.     (J.P.W.) 

Jknamon,  HlU«brmiid,  a  Dutch  theologian,  waa 
bom  at  Zandeweer  April  20,  1718.  He  waa  Atwd  for 
Ihe  aniveraity  by  hia  father,  who  wu  alao  named  HiUe- 
brand,  and  who  waa  auoceadvely  Kttled  at  Sebaldebu- 
ren,  Nooidhom,  and  Zandeweer.  The  younger  HiUe- 
brand  first  settled  at  Noordhom,  where  be  remained 
from  1741-60;  then  removed  to  Kropswolde,  where  he 
labored  till  1763,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Veendam. 
Thii  waa  at  the  time  one  of  the  largeat  and  moat  popo- 
Inn  pariabea  of  Holland.  Here  he  labored  for  nearly 
half  a  century  with  leal  and  fidelity.  He  died  Oct.  IS, 
ITS9.  Hia  name  ia  famoua  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Be- 
fcrmed  Chnrch  of  Holland  by  reason  of  the  conapicnom 
part  he  look  in  the  contniveiay  on  the  aacrament  of  the 
Lod't  Sapper.  Francia  Gomar,  rtoted  aa  the  oppo- 
nent of  Amiiniu9,was  one  of  the  tint  to  give  alalitudi- 
narian  interprelation  to  what  ia  aaid  on  thia  point  in  the 
Confeanon  of  Faith  (Article  36),  and  in  the  Hndeiberg 
Calechiam  (Sl*t  Q.  and  A.).  According  to  him,  every 
one  who  openly  acknowledged  Ihe  Chmlian  religion 
might  oome  to  the  [able  of  the  Lord  irrecpective  of  per- 
"»al  piety.  Thia  view  waa  adopted  by  many,  and 
from  time  to  time  found  public  advocalea.  In  1764  E. 
Van  Eeide  defended  it  againat  J.  K.  Appeliua.  He  ap- 
peded  to  the  atanilarda,  and  he  ia  aaid  lo  have  main- 
tamed  hU  views  with  decided  ability.  Janaaon  entered 
the  liaU  on  the  aide  of  Van  Eerde,  and  henceforth  be- 
cam*  lbs  principal  combatant.  The  pontion  he  took 
■•a  thia:  "Erety  one  who  hta  a  hiatorical  faith  eon- 
Aaca  the  aame,  and  d^iorta  himielf  inolTenaively  and 
eumplarily,  and  in  accordance  with  hia  confeaaian  run 
only  may,  but  alao  roust  come  to  Ihe  Supper;  and  in  lo 
(u  aa  he  does  it  in  obeilieoce  lo  Cbriat'a  command,  in 
expectation  of  hia  blessing,  promised  in  connection  with 
tbt  adminiatrstion  of  the  Word  and  the  teala  of  the 
(orentnt,  he  does  rtot  sin  in  the  Ibiug  itself,  although 
be  alwayi  does  it  ill  as  to  the  manrter  so  king  aa  he  does 
■M  do  it  BpiriluaUy.''  He  seeiDS  lo  have  placed  the  ob- 
MTvance  of  this  oriliaance  on  the  same  fooling  with  that 
of  hraring  Ihe  Word  preached  and  other  acta  of  diiine 
■oidiip,  KKh  as  singing  and  pnyer.  Appeliua,  on  Ihe  I 
IV.-26* 
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ooDtraiy,  malnbdned  "  that  the  Soppar  waa,  acconUng 
to  the  leachiug  of  tbe  Scriptuiet  and  that  of  the  Be- 
furmed  Church,  instituted  fur  the  regenerate,  who  poa- 
sesa  spiritual  life  and  its  altritNites."  Thia  oooDovervy 
greatly  agitated  the  Chnrch,  and  its  effect  was  in  some 
places  tu  restrain  men  from  a  public  proreasion  of  theii 
faith,  aud  to  deter  those  wtio  had  already  made  a  pn- 
fesaiun  Irom  Doming  to  the  communion.  A  somewhat 
intermediate  view,  presented  aud  advocated  by  the  ac- 
complished P.  Boaveid,  served  to  allay  ihe  agitation, 
and  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church.  His  view  U  sub- 
BtantiaUy  tliis:  All  who  have  made  a  public  proleMion 
of  their  faith,  whether  they  poaacaa  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  truly  converted  or  not,  mual  be 
r^arded  a»  believer^  and,  as  auch,  entitled  lo  and  bound 

all  auch  lo  come  lo  the  communion,  as  being  their  priv- 
ilege and  duty,  lliis  view  is  auhstanlially  in  harmonj 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  most  evangelical  denom- 
inationa  in  thia  country.  See  Gackiakmi  van  dt  Clai*- 
ttlyht  Krrk  ia  dt  IV'-  wais,  door  A.  Ijpeij,  vii,  401  s^.; 
CachiedfiiU  der  li'tdirlioidteAt  Uttvorvidt  Kerk,  dcor 
A.  Ijpeij  en  J.  Dermoul,  iii,  61!  sq.i  Glasius,  Gcdgr- 
lard  NrdtHamd,  ii,  176  sq.     (J.  P.  W.) 

JanuailTls  is  a  name  under  which  some  tbmteen 
mattyn  are  honored  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A 
gm  Jamtaria,  or  bmily  of  that  name,  is  found  among 
the  old  InacriptionL    There  is  a  miHiument  in  Turin  lo 
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the  memory  of 
seenu  to  hare  belonged  eq>ecially  to  Africa  and  Sonlh' 
em  Italy.  Ila  popdarify  is  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  martyrs  beating  it,  which  ia  auipasKd  by  few 
others  (perhaps  Alexander,  Felix,  John,  etc.).  The  best 
known  among  them  ia  St.  Januarius,  hiahop  of  Bene 
TcailO)  who  was  beheaded  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  (according  to  the  NeapoUlan  tndition,  at  Pra- 
auoli,  where  many  Christiana  suffered  a  like  fate,  inSOft), 
The  ssint's  day  is  Sept.  19.  Januariua  ia  Ihe  patiou 
saint  of  Naplea.  Hia  head  aud  bloud,  pieserred  in  vials 
and  looked  upon  as  holy  relica,  are  kepi  in  the  chapel 
El  Tesoro,  in  Ihe  cathedral  of  Naplca,  where  they  were 
placed  Jan.  18,  1407,  According  lo  Iiadilion,  a  jnoua 
woman  gathered  at  Ihe  place  of  his  execution  Iwa  but- 
tles of  hu  blood,  and  presenttd  them  to  bishop  Sevcrua 
of  Naples.  On  three  frativala  each  year,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  day  of  the  martyrdom,  Sept.  19,  and  on 
occaaons  of  public  danger  or  calamlly,  as  earthquakes 
or  eruptions,  the  head  and  tbe  pbiala  of  the  blood  are 
carried  in  solemn  proctsnon  to  the  high  altar  of  Ihe  ca- 
ihedralfOr  of  the  church  orSt.Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  Ihe  blood,  on  the  pbiala  being 
Isought  into  cuntscl  with  Ihe  head,  ia  believed  to  lique- 
fy, and  in  thia  condition  la  presented  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  or  for  Ihe  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It 
occaidonally  happens  that  a  conaideraUe  time  elapses 
before  Ihe  liqaefacdon  lakes  place,  and  sometimca  it  al- 
together faila.  The  Utter  ia  regarded  aa  an  omen  of 
the  worst  import ;  and  on  thoee  occasione  when  the  mir- 
acle is  delayed  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  the  alarm  and 
exciument  of  the  congr^ation  rise  to  the  highisl  (ulch, 
d  in  sflch  a  case  lo  be  an  evil  aign  for 
people.  The  blood  is  exposed  three 
times  every  year,  parlicnlarly  on  the  Ant  Sunday  in  May, 
and  in  caiea  of  especial  puUic  sfliictiDn.  The  proceiB  of 
Ihe  performance  of  this  so-called  miracle  is  kepi  secret 
by  the  clergy  of  Naples.  Of  lale  ycara  Ihe  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  was  interpreted  aa  a  sign  of  tbe  saint's  good- 
will lowarda  the  govemment;  but  it  haa  done  ao  for 
Ferdinand  II.fi'rGaribakU,  and  for  Viclor  Emanuel  with 
equal  ease,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  saint 
is  indilTerent  to  the  political  fate  at  least  of  hia  devout 
worshippers  Addison,  in  his  Trarrli,  apeaka  of  the 
performance  (in  his  notices  of  Naples)  ihua:  "I  had 
twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  piv- 
icnded  miracle,  and  must  confeas  thai,  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  real  miracle^  I  look  upon  it  aa  one  o/  (h  asMt 
iM^big  Irida  I  ntr  suie."  ,  [  -, 
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Anolhn  Juinariiu,  nid  to  have  taflfercd  under  Pdis, 
hu  Jan.  7  u>igned  to  him  in  tbe  HinyrDlogium  of  tbs 
Bombh  Church.  8UU  uiotber,  Mid  to  hare  Boffered 
■Dartyrdoni  in  Afiiet  wiUi  Paul  aiid  Gcnrndiu,  hai  Jan. 
19.  Veda  namea  April  8  f<iraJaniiariu8orAftiea,aloiig 
with  Hacaiia  and  Maxima.  July  10  la  kept  In  honor 
of  two  nainls  of  like  name,  one  of  which  belonged  lo  the 
aeren  torn  orFcliciU«,who  are  laidto  have  been  pat  lo 
death  towuds  the  end  of  tbe  8d  oeiitury  at  Rome;  tbe 
other  suflered  martvidoin  in  Africa  with  Felix  and  Na- 
bor.  Their  remains  were  tTMufcrred  to  Milan.  Julj 
1 1  IB  eacred  lo  a  Januarina  who  died  at  Nicopolia.  An- 
other suffered  Diartyrdom  at  Carthage,  together  with 
Fbilippus, Catulinoi, etc, July  15.  A Janiuriiu,togeth- 
cr  with  Felicininius  and  Agapelus,  fell  a  martyr  onder 
Dedus  at  Rome,  and  the  Church  obeervw  Aug.  6  in  bis 
memorr.  October  IS  is  the  aimivenary  of  the  Spaniah 
martyn  Faiulus  and  Januarius,  wbo  luffeied  at  Cordova. 
On  Oct.  !4  there  i>  menlion  made  of  a  Jinuaiiui  wbo, 
after  being  long  persecuted,  was,  together  with  Felix, 
Audactua,  etc.,  put  to  death  and  buried  near  Cartha^ 
The  island  of  Sardinia  haa  also  a  Januariua,  in  whose 
honor  they  keep  Oct.  25.  On  Dec  2  we  find  a  Janua- 
riua, with  Seveius,  etc.;  and  anotber  in  Africa  Dec  15. 
See  Herc(«,  Rail-JiiiiyiiopSdie,  vi,  433  sq. ;  Picrer,  Umr. 
LBr.t.v.;  WetzerundWelte,A;ir»hfli-Z£c.r,600j  Zell, 
KOmiteit  Epigraphil:,u,S8;  J/miaiiMJifti  T'ouroinitio,  ii, 
IIS;  J.G.Keysler,A'ni«»i&um(Hanov.I7Gl);  Aela 
Sanaa,  roL  vi ;  Chambers,  CgcUipad.  a.  t.  ;  Broughlon, 
BMiofk.  HiA  Sac.  i,  602. 

Ja'nnm  (Heb.  fonun',  on*,  dumber,  otherwise  for 
lll^iprDpiijnUion ,-  Septoag. 'loiviifi  T.  r  'It/iaffiVulg. 
Jamil),  m  town  in  the  mountaina  of  Judah,  meDliooed 
between  Eahean  ami  Beth-tappuah  (Jeah.  xv,  6S).  Tbe 
Heb.  text  has  e*3^(aa  if  rimui',  D^3^)  by  a  maniTest 
CiTor,  which  is  corrected  in  the  Maaoretic  marg. ;  many 
eo{de«  have  Funui',  Vn%Jlii/&l,  aa  in  the  Eng.  margin 
"Janua."  The  Syriac  veraign  haa  Fu/um.  Eusebioa 
(t>iomu('.s.  V. 'lavoud)  mentions  a  place,  yanaa,  three 
milea  south  of  Legio,  but  admits  that  it  cannot  be  the 
locality  in  qucation,  M.  de  Saulcy  (.Var,  i,  437)  thinks 
tbe  aitc  may  poeaibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  JtrAth, 
at  the  foot  ofa  hiU  nearly  south  of  liebion;  but,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  remains  are  little  more  than 
those  of  cavea  {Bib.  Rta.  ii,  47S).  The  associaled  namei 
qtpeor  to  indicate  a  district  immediately  north-west  of 
Hebron  (Keil,  CommtKl.  on  Joii.  ad  loc>  The  pomtion 
correapanda  with  that  of  a  mined  ule,  ftai7abYA,  mark- 
ed on  the  flrst  edition  of  Van  de  Vdde'a  map  immedi- 
ately on  the  west  of  the  road  directly  north  from  He- 
bron to  Jeniaalem,  and  adjoining  Khurbet  en-Maaara; 
but  the  second  edition  of  the  map  omits  both  these  sites, 
though  the  laltei  ia  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Mt 
(p.  247)  as  "  a  ruined  viUage"  viailed  by  him  as  well  as 
t^  Dr. Robinson  {RaeanAa,i,&17), 

Janna.    See  J  ahum. 

Jiunu,  a  very  old  Roman  divinity,  whoae  name  is 
merely  a  different  form  of  Dianui  (probably  the  sun). 
The  worship  of  this  divinity  held  a  high  place  in  the 
regaida  of  the  Romans.  "In  every  undertaking  his 
name  was  tint  invoked,  even  before  that  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  was  unquestiona- 
bly the  greatest  of  the  Roman  gixis.  Perbapa  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  veriOcadon  of  the  tradition  that  Janus 
vas  the  oldest  of  them,  and  ruled  in  Italy  before  any  of 
the  othen  came  thither.  (See  below,  our  refetence  lo 
Roimdus.)  He  pteuded  not  only  over  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  over  the  beginning  of  each  month,  each 
day,  and  the  commencement  of  all  enterprises.  On  New 
Year's  day  people  made  each  other  presents  of  flgs,  dates, 
boney-cakcs,  sweetmeats,  etc ;  won  a  holiday-dress,  sa- 
luted each  other  kindly,  etc  The  juoiis  Romans  prayed 
to  him  every  morning,  whence  his  name  of  MalHtinui 
Pattr  (Father  of  the  Morning)."  Janus  is  represented 
with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  band  and  a  key  in  his  left,  sit- 
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ting  on  a  beamlog  throne  (probably  a  rdie  of  the  lai^nal^ 
or  at  Itast  very  old  wonbip  of  Janua  aa  tbe  aim).  U* 
haa  also  two  (and  aometim«  even  three)  faces  (wbeiaec 
the  expreasion,  applied  to  a  deceitful  pcnoa,  "Janoa- 
faced'  [compare  O'id,  Fatti,  i,  1S&]),  coe  yoalliftal  and 
the  other  aged ;  the  one  looking  ferinid,  and  tbe  otber 
backward,  in  which  some  have  profeaeed  to  aea  a  ayiB- 
bol  of  the  wisdom  of  the  god,  wbo  briielda  both  tba 
past  and  the  future,  and  othen  dmply  of  tbe  tc 
the  year.  Although  it  ia  related  tbat  B 
erected  a  temple  to  Janus  in 
Rome,  it  aeems  that  a  spe- 
cial impulse  to  the  cultua  of 
tbia  god  was  flrst  acquired  j 
by  ^e  aclioa  in  his  bvor  tf  t 
Nimia,whodedicatedtohim  II 
the  paaaage,  cAse  by  thf  " 
rum,  on  the  road  coruecting  I 
the  Quiiinal  with  tbe  Pala- 
tine. This  passage  (errone- 
oualy  called  a  temple,  but 
which  was  merely  a  sacred  , 
gateway  containing  a  st 
of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of  war,  and  elaard  in  tinea 
ofpeace.  The  qwculaliona  aa  to  the  origin  of  thii  l^tia 
deity  has  been  very  extended  and  varied:  thoa  am 
have  even  suppoaed  Janua  of  tbe  Romana  tbe  paialM 
of  Koah  of  the  Hebrews,  deriving  his  name  ttmi  ^7^, 
Btnf,  because  Noah  was  the  first  planter  of  vinee,  and  he- 
cause  of  his  two  faces,  the  one  repreaenting  bia  aighl  nf 
tbe  world  before,  tbe  other  his  sight  of  the  world  alter 
the  Deluge '.  See  Chambers,  f^rcf^wrfui,  a.  v. ;  Vidlmer, 
Wirleri.  dtr  MgAoL  p.  918  sq.;  Smith,  Diet.  o/CIom. 
Biog. 

Janvlar,  Levi  D.D.,  a  Fieabyterian  minister,  ban 
at  Pittagrove,  N.  J.,  A[Hil  Sfi,  IStS,  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  18U, 
and  then  pursued  a  theoki^cal  coune  of  alndy  at  Prinoe- 
ton  Seminary,  teaching  at  the  same  dme  in  Lflayelle 
College,  where  he  so  ably  discharged  bia  duties  that  be 
was  urged  lo  accept  a  profneorship.  But  Janvia  pe- 
ferred  the  missiunary  work,  and  he  was  licenacd  arri  or- 
dained by  the~\Vest  Jersey  Presbytery,  his  father,  also  a 
minister,  preaching  on  the  occasion.  He  went  to  India. 
and  there  was  for  aeveral  yean  superinteixleiit  of  ihe 
mission  press ;  he  also  prepared  a  tiuulation  oTtbePtn- 
Uteuch  and  Psalms  into  Punjabi,  and  aided  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Punjabi  dictionary  and  other  works  m  this 
dqtartment.     Impaired  health  obliged  him  to  ae^  RO- 
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1859.  In  18G0  he  relouned  agair 
work,  but  he  continued  orily  a  sho 
Maater here  on  earth:  March  2G,  1864,  hewaa  muidcnd 
by  a  Sikh  at  Anandpore,  India.  "  He  was  a  misBoosry 
ofa  high  order;  learned,  wise,  gentle,  bumUe,  winruog; 
whoae  loving,  benevolent  life  preached  moat  toochingly 
the  Gospel  of  his  Master,"  was  the  teetimony  of  me  of 
the  papen  of  India  after  the  asaaiBination  of  Mr.  Janvier. 
Anotber  colaborer  (the  Rev.  J.  T,  Gracey)  wrote  to  tbe 
JfetAoduf,  New  York,  in  April,  1864,  that  "great  eidte- 
ment  prevailed  among  the  people,"  and  that  Jaima'a 
funeral  "  was  attended,  with  marked  rofieet.  by  thou- 
sands  of  natives."  See  Wilson./'rcsi.J/uf.^fBi.iaW.n 
117  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Janwler,  Rend-AmbroLao,  a  French  BeneAe- 
tine  monk,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Oamane,  on  the  Main,  ii 
16IS.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  HehniMs 
of  the  ITlh  century,  and  ia  celebrated  for  his  L^tin  trana- 
Uilona  of  several  Jewish  oommentariee,  among  whick 
are  a  translation  of  Kimchi's  commentary  on  tbe  Patau 
entitled  R.  Dm.  Kimcki  Commattca-ii  in  Pialmoi  (Paris, 
16e6,4to).  HediedBtPaiisApril2S,lG81.  See  Hoder, 
A'wF.  £ia^.  Cnr.  xxvi,  S6i ;  Haureau,//>K.  Z*«<nrimh 
Mam,ii,  116;  HiM.IHtir.di  la  Cofgrrff.  dt  SI.M<nr,f, 
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JAPAN 


SmfHa,  ■  oonntty  in  Euum  , 
gnat  namba  (about  BH60)  of  Urge  ud 
which  «ni  aUuted  between  SOo  10'  Md  b*°  24'  N.  tat, 
and  betwMn  147°  84'  and  IU°  30'  E.  lonf;.  It  i*  dt- 
Tidtd  inio  Japan  praper,  nhich  embncee  ihe  large  uU 
■Dda  J»pui  or  Nlpoo  (with  Sado,  Oki,  and  Awadii), 
SttJcokr,  aod  Kimja  (iritti  a  number  or  adjacent  iaiandi), 
a»J  fhrtiTtifrradrnnrn,  to  which  belong  Joo,  with  adja- 
osnt  idutda,  tha  174  Knriles,  the  leae  known  (89)  Batnie, 
and  the  LJeu  Kieu  Iilaoda.  The  population  ij  gener- 
ally ntimatfld  U  from  S&  to  40  i 

atxnu  160,000  aquaie  miks. 

Tlte  hiMory  of  Japan,  aQCording  in  the  tradiliona  of 
ttw  Doantry ,  begini  with  the  dynuty  of  tbe  heavenly 
godii,  connttiug  of  seven  genentioiu,  and  reigning  tVom 
ibor  to  Hts  million  jean.  It  was  followed  by  * 
■Matj  of  the  earthly  godi,  oanuating  of  Sve  geiterationii, 
•nd  reigning  2,842,137  yean.  The  native  popuktion 
(tbe  Ainot)  wu  at  a  veiy  eariy  period  (according  to 
■mne  ai  eariy  ai  aC.  1340)  piuhed  back  by  tbe  immi' 
grant*  frvm  China.  I*rabably  Mmnn  (tbe  " 
rior),  the  fbonder  of  the  Japannn  empire, 
the  Bathenticalcd  Itiitory  of  the  ooontry  be^ni,  waa 
alao  ■  Chineaa.  He  Bret  coiiqaered  Kioiiu  (aboat  B.C> 
667),  nbaequently  Mipon,  where  he  erected  a  palacdona 
twnplc  (Daui)  to  the  un  gnddeaa  (Hiako),  and  conNi- 
tnted  himself  ruler,  uoder  the  honorary  litle  of  Mikado. 
When  he  died  he  was  ngarded  as  a  national  hero.  Ilia 
aaccenaiB  were  called  Hikado  ot  Kin  Rey  (emperor) : 
alao  Ten  Oo  (Heavenly  Prince)  or  Ten  Zin  (Htmvenly 
Child).  In  tbe  century  before  ChriU  tbe  dignity  of  the 
fbor  cammander^in-chLef  (DJogoon)  w( 
war  against  the  Ainoa.  A*  chiefs  of 
concentrated  the  executive  power  in  th«r  hands,  stead- 
ily enlarged  it,  and,  under  the  reign  of  a  weak  Hikado, 
•oeeeeded  in  making  it  hereditary  in  tb«r  families. 
Thi*  was,  in  particular,  the  caM  with  the  Kobo  (crown 
general)  Voiitino,  who  had  mcued  the  country  tmo  a 
perilouB  aitoation  during  the  adminiitration  of  tbe  Hi- 
kado Koeyei  (1141-66);  be  added  to  hii  aUe  Knbo  the 
word  Saina  (lord).  HoiceTarch  be  and  bis 
resided  in  Yeddo,  while  Hiako  remained  tbi 
oftlie  Hikadoa;  bis  dynaatr  wai  in  1SS4  supplanted  by 
aibother,  but  tbe  separiLtion  of  the  ec< '  '  ' '  ' 
nlar  authority  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ISch  century  the  Hrst  Enropeana 
viaited  Japan,  which,  up  la  this  time,  had  been  only 
known  to  them  from  Arabiai.  geographers,  and  from  the 
accoonta  given  in  the  18th  century  by  the  traveller 
Mara  Polo,  after  his  return  from  China.  Through  tbe 
etforta  of  three  runaway  I\)rtugueBe  Bailors,  who  in  1646 
had  Ibond  a  refuge  on  board  a  Chineee  merchantman, 
and  who,  having  by  atorma  been  driven  to  Ihe  Japaneae 
island  Yanega,  bad  found  a  Idnd  reception  at  tbe  resi- 
dence of  the  prince  of  Dungo,  in  Kiusiu,  ■  lively  eom- 
meroal  infenourse  arose  with  I'ortugal,  which  kkhi 
proved  In  be  of  immense  value  t«  the  latter  country.  In 
1M9,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  misNonary  Francis  Xavier, 
who  had  converted  a  Japanoe  at  (ioi,  arrived  in  Japan. 
During  a  stay  of  two  years  be  visited  the  territories  of 
aeveral  princes  and  founded  misaions,  which  he  con- 
fided to  lealooi  [Hiests  of  his  order.  The  Koman  Cath- 
olic Eiith  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  Catholic  Church 
cumbeied  about  !60  churches  and  18  seminaries.  The 
Buddhist  priests  made  a  deeperate  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  a  number  of  the  Datmios 
bvotnl  it,  as  they  expected  horn  the  succf«s  of  Chtia- 
tianity  great  commemai  advanta^tve.  In  16£2  the 
prince  of  Omura,  and  soon  alter  the  princes  of  Uuni^  and 
Arima,  embraced  Christianity,  and  Mnt  a  splendid  em- 
bassy (embncing  also  three  princes),  with  rich  presents, 
to  pope  Gregory  XIII  and  to  king  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
But  when  the  suspicion  arose  that  Ihe  Daimioe  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  intended,  with  the  aid  of  Ibrngn 
m  governments  and  of  tbe  native  Christian  pop- 
nn,  to  fstabUah  their  entire  independence,  the  Knbo 
la  PUe  Vase,  an  upstart  who,  being  of  low  Urth,  had 


in  1&0G  usorped  Ihe  dignity  of  Knbo  Sama,  eort^led 
tbe  rights  of  the  subordinate  princes,  look  from  the  Hi- 
kado everything  except  the  adminiatntion  of  the  eo- 
deeiasticsl  aOairs,  and  issued  a  stringent  edict  against 
Christianity,  wbich  had  been  favored  t^  his  predeceseoc 
Nabunanga.  The  edict  provided  for  tlie  exile  oif  all 
the  missdonaries  and  the  destmction  of  the  eharche^ 
It  was  not  executed  at  once,  bnt  in  1696  a  leal  petnca> 
tion  of  Ihe  Christians  began,  the  beginning  of  a  reli^ 
ions  and  civil  war  which  lasted  for  forty  years.  Fide 
Ton  died  in  1698,  while  preparing  for  the  invasion  and 
couqueat  of  China;  and  he  waa  auceeededby  the  goar- 
itian  of  hi*  minor  bod.  Tie  Taioo,  prince  of  Mikava, 
when  deeceakdanta  have  reigned  at  Yeddo  until  the  pres- 
ent day.  Yie  Yaaoo  made  the  dignity  of  Kubo  hered- 
itary in  tbe  three  houses  founded  by  his  nna,  shut  the 
Hikado  np  in  hit  palace  at  Hiaco,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try a  legislation  and  coostitn^on  under  which  it  remain* 
ed  at  peace  fur  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Dutch  had  gained  a  foetlng  in 
Japan,  and,  from  commercial  jealousy  agunat  the  Por- 
tngueae,  aided  and  encouraged  the  Kubo  Sama  in  hia 
procecdingii  against  the  Christiana.  With  their  aid,  at 
theckaeofthfllOth  century,  70,000  Christian*  who  had 
intrenched  themaelves  on  the  peninsula  Simabara  wen 
crushed.  Since  then  the  Roman  Catholic  futh  became 
gradually  extioct  The  number  of  Christiana  put  to 
death  baa  been  estimated  at  neariy  two  millions,  and 
the  annals  of  the  Jesuit*,  Franciicana,  and  Dominican* 
are  BUed  with  nanativea  of  the  deaths  of  members  of 
their  orders  in  Japan,  Besides  Xsrier,  the  greatnt 
misaionaries  were  Valignani,  (kther  John  Baptist,  a  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  Fliilip  of  Jeaua,  a  Uexican  Fraitciscan, 
both  emciSed  at  Nagaaaki,  father  Charies  Spinola,  etc 
The  last  Catholic  print  who  entered  Japan  waa  BedotU, 
who  in  1T09  found  meana  to  land,  but  waa  never  again 

The  hatred  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  deteat- 
ed  foreigneis,  induced  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  break  off 
all  intercDurae  with  Christian  nations  Even  the  allied 
Dutch  had  aoon  to  tatter  from  this  iwlatlon.  They  had 
to  give  up  in  1641  the  island  of  Firsndo  (north  of  Na- 
gasaki), which  in  1609  bad  been  aamgned  to  them  as  a 
trading  station,  and  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Desima, 
where  their  offlcers  were  subjected  to  a  very  rigoroua 
snperintendeace.  They  were  only  allowed  to  export 
-  -  lally  goods  to  the  value  of  7M),000  florins  (the  Chi- 
1,000,000)  in  two  ships  (the  Chinese  in  ten) ;  morev 
,  they  had  to  send  for  a  long  time  annually,  and 
since  1790  every  fourth  year,  tribute  to  Yeddo.  All  tbe 
effort*  made  by  tbe  governments  of  Christian  nations 
(the  English  from  1813  to  1628,  and  in  !«»,  the  Riia- 
uans  in  1792  and  1804,  and  the  North  Americans  in 
1887)  lo  re-establish  commercial  relations  were  unsue- 
ceaafuL  When  China  wa*  partly  opened  to  the  Chris- 
tian nations  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking  (I84i), 
king  ^Tilliam  II  of  the  Netherlanda  (by  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  IS,  1844)  made  another  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
the  Japanese  government  to  open  several  ports  and  to 
V  commercial  interconise,  but  again  his  request  was 
ined,  a*  waa  alao  that  of  Ihe  American  commodore 
Biddle,  who  in  1849  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Veddo,  and 
propoeed  the  conclusion  of  a  cnnnterci^  treaty.  More 
successful,  however,  was  tbe  American  commodore  Per- 
'ho,  lowarda  the  close  of  18S2,  waa  sent  with  s  Sn- 
to  Yeddo.  After  long-protracted  and  most  difficult 
negotiations,  he  concluded  on  March  31, 1863,  at  Kana- 
B  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  by  which  the 
American  vessels  received  «ccc«  to  Ihe  porta  of  Simoda 
and  Hakodade,  lo  Ihe  former  immediately,  to  tbe  latMr 
fhim  March  31,  IS55,  in  order  tfl  take  in  fuel,  water, 
provittona,  and  other  necessaries.  The  long  tsolalton 
of  J^ian  from  ihe  Christian  world  having  tbna  come  to 
an  end,  treaties  with  other  Christian  natioiu  man  fol- 
lowed. Thus  England  obtained  tbe  coDclarion  of  a 
maty  aimilar  to  the  American  on  Od.  14, 1864 :  RuniB 

Frik  7, 1866 ;  the  Netheriaad*  on  Nov.  9, 1B56.    Tb* 
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tiat-iuiiied  treaty  abRigated  the  di^iacrfdl  ■tipabtkma 
conceiDing  Chrutiuiity  to  wbich  the  Dutch  had  (bnner- 
iy  been  eompelled  to  Hibmit,  and  an  addidonal  NipuU- 
tioQ  of  Jan.  BO,  IBK,  aUowad  them  l«  celebrate  divine 
wonhip  in  tbe  opened  part&  In  1B67  and  186B  new 
ticatiee  made  fuitber  cmceeeicnu  to  the  four  treat; 
powen,  and  the  ■ame  righli  were,  by  a  treaty  of  Ucl.  9, 
1868,  extended  to  Fnnce.  From  Jan.  1, 1859,  tbe  porU 
of  Nagaaaki,  Hakodade,  and  KanagaTa;  from  Jan.  1, 
18G0,  the  port  of  N^ato,  and  another  port  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Nipon ;  and  on  Jan.  t,lBS3,  Hiogo,  the  port 
of  Oaaca,  were  opened.  Foreigneia  were  allowed  to  re- 
dde  in  these  places,  to  purchase  landed  property,  to 
build  bouees  and  caurchea,  and  lo  celebtate  their  divine 
worship;  from  Jan.  1,  1862,  they  wen  aba  permitted 
ta  rende  in  Yeilda.  (iradaaUy  other  Christian  natione, 
■s  pDrtugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  uid  Austria,  likewise  seat 
expeditiima  to  Japan,  wbich  nqneated  ai>d  obtained  the 
conclusion  of  lumilar  treatiee. 

The  Sat  step  towards  Dpenin|{  intercourse  with  for- 
eign  nations  was  soan  followed  by  others.  In  1860  a 
Japanese  embassy  was  sent  to  the  United  Stales;  an- 
oCber  viuled  in  186S  the  London  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
courta  of  Eurcqie.  At  the  Paris  Eihibilion  of  1867  eren 
the  bmther  of  the  Tycoon  appeared  with  a  nonienius 
retinue.  A  number  of  young  Japanese,  including  many 
•cms  of  prinoea,  were  sent  to  the  schools  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  particular  those  of  the  United  States ;  scTeral 
diatingniabed  foreignen  were  called  to  high  officea  in 
J^ian,  and  *  Japanese  consul  general  was  q^inled  for 
San  Francisco  in  1869. 

The  great  change  wbich,  duiing  tbe  period  from  IBM 
(o  lSTO,loak  place  in  the  relation  of  Japan  to  the  worid 
abroad,  was  not  completed  without  produdog  many  vi- 
olent commotions,  and  elfecting  important  transforma- 
tions  at  home.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Tycoon  at 
Yeddo  was  bitterly  opposed  and  resisted  by  many  of  the 
moat  infloendal  Daimioa,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Japantae  people  at  large.  On  thii  ocoKon  it  was 
fimnd  out  that  the  European  gorernmenEs  which  had 
oonclnded  treatin  with  tbe  Tycoon  had  been  greatly 
mistaken  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  office  of 
Tj'coon.  They  bad  regarded  him  as  being  tbe  abaolnle 
ruler  ol  Japan ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Mikado,  although 
actually  conflned  to  the  ewrcise  of  his  religious  func- 
tions, was  still  univenally  looked  upon  as  the  bead  of 
tbe  stale,  and  the  highest  arbiter  in  all  quarrels  between 
the  Tycoon  and  Che  Duraios.  In  miion  with  the  Dai- 
min,  tbe  Hikado  now  asserted  his  sovercdgnty  with 
onuiderable  lucceea.  When  snnie  of  tbe  Daimioa  com- 
mitted outrages  against  the  foreigners,  the  Tycoon  con- 
fessed bis  inability  to  bring  them  to  punish  men  t.  and  tbe 
European  powers  bad  themselves  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  tbe  princes  of  Satsoma  and  Negate.  Ultimate- 
ly a  Aerce  civil  war  broke  out  between  tbe  Tycoon 
and  a  number  of  the  northern  Dwmios  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mikado  and  the  majority  of  tbe  Daimioeon  tbe 
other,  which  reaulted  iu  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Tycotm  (1868),  and  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Mikado  to 
the  full  power  of  actual  ruler.  The  soccessftd  Hikado, 
bowever,  did  not,  as  many  expected,  change  the  foreign 
policy,  but  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  tbe  most 
IHendly  relations  with  foreigners,  and  to  elei-ale  the 
oonnlry  to  a  level  with  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  Amsrica.  In  May,  1669,  a  large  congress 
of  Daimioa  was  held  at  Yeddo,  and  trom  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  tbe  year  1871  many  important  reforms  in 
the  administration  have  partly  been  carried  tbrotigh, 
partly  begun. 

The  autliotiiation  given  by  the  Japaneae  government 
to  foreign  residents  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  open  porta  waa,  of  oouise,  eagerly  em- 
brsod  by  both  the  Proteetant  and  the  Komau  Catholic 
chnrcbeai  MiMonaries  of  both  established  themselves 
in  several  of  the  ports,  attsoding  both  to  tbe  reli^ons 
wanta  of  the  foreign  residenta,  and  preparing  for  mia- 
Monat]'  (^leratjona  among  tbe  native*.    The  appeuanca 
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of  Roman  Calbrdio  miasioDariea  at  Nagasaki  iMw^ht  t* 
hght  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  dfwendanta  of  fcr- 
mer  Christians  in  Japan  still  seottly  adbBcd  to  the 
Koman  Cathdio  lalth,  and  lu  ' 
exetciH  it  publicly.    The  Ji 
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arrested  and  impriaooed  son»  twei^  of  tba  native 
Christiana.  After  an  impriaonment  of  six  -"n"*",  the 
French  cbargd  d'alblrea  obtained  in  Desenbcr  tbeii 
liberation.  In  the  foBowing  year,  bowever,  tbe  pene- 
cution  was  renewed  with  gnat  cnieltT.  The  (ulbiwing 
is  one  of  the  official  decnea  publishfd  by  the  govern- 
ment: "As  the  abomiiuble  rdigion  of  the  ChrialiaiB  ia 
altictly  iHohibited,  every  one'  shall  be  bound  to  deooanca 
to  the  proper  authorities  such  peiaons  as  appear  sasfN- 
doos  to  him,  and  a  reward  shall  be  given  to  him  tat  ao 
doing,  AltboBgh  the  sect  of  tbe  Christiana  has  been 
many  cenluriee  ago  persecuted  most  rigorooaly  by  tbe 


been  arrived  at.  As,  however,  the  number  of  ibe  fid- 
lowen  of  the  Christian  doctrine  has  lately  cmaideraUy 
augmented  in  the  village  of  UnJiami,  near  Nagasaki, 
whose  peasants  secretly  adhere  lo  it,  alter  matun  coo- 
sideration  it  has  been  ordered  by  Ibe  highest  antlxaity 
that  Christians  shall  be  taken  into  cnslody.  accofding 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  tbe  annexed  dorumait  i  'Aa 
the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  prohiluted  ui  Ihia  CMO- 
try  since  tbe  oldest  times,  this  matter  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  treated.  TboK  to  whoae  coslody  Christians 
shall  be  confided  shall  therefore  inKnict  them  of  what 
is  right,  with  leniency  and  bununity.and  shall  do  their 
best  to  again  make  good  men  of  them.  But  if  ame 
should  not  repent  and  acknowledge  their  emn,  they 
shall  be  most  severely  punished  witboot  any  hmrt. 
Those  whom  it  concerns  shall  keep  this  well  in  miiiil, 
and  denonnce  to  the  proper  authorities  every  one  wtu 
shall  prove  incorrigible.  Those  men  (ChriMuns),  antil 
they  have  repented,  shall  not  be  allowed  lo  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  wboe 
tbey  are  consigned.  They  shall  be  uaed  to  clear  lasd, 
or  to  worli  in  the  lime-pits,  or  the  gtM  and  coal  minea, 
or  for  any  work  their  officers  may  think  tit  to  eo^ilay 
them  on.  They  shall  live  in  the  mountaina  and  lor- 
esta.  One  portion  of  rice  shall  be  allowed  pa-  head  lo 
the  respective  Daimioa  foi'  the  ^lace  of  three  yrara,  to 
commence  from  ■  day  to  be  determined  hcreafto.  They 
shall  be  brought  in  smalldetachments  to  the  plac^  men- 
tioned below.  The  Daimioa  shall,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive the  information  of  the  arrival  uf  the  persoiM  aDat- 
ted  to  them,  send  soldier)  to  take  than  over.  Tbe 
abore  imperial  orders  are  benby  published  fiir  lAanv- 
ance.  The  following  DaimioH  shall  take  over  the 
Christians  allotted  to  them  at  their  respective  palaoea 
atOsaca."  This  decree  was  followed  ly  a  list  of  thir- 
ty-four Daimios  who  had  Cliristian  prisoiten  allDlud 
to  them,  in  numbers  varying  from  BO  to  Z60  each.  Tbe 
following  decree  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  Yokohama: 
"  The  Christian  religion  being  still  forfaiddeo  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly,  is  strictly  intodicted.  Tbe  devil- 
ish sect  is  strictly  prohibited." 

On  the  7th  of  July  114  native  Christiana,  chieBy  men 
and  beads  of  families,  were  pot  on  board  the  Japanese 
steamer  Sir  H.  Paikea  at  Nagasaki,  and  carried  awvr 
to  the  minea  of  tbe  north  for  penal  servitiide.  The  pro- 
tfat  of  the  consuls  at  Nagasaki  and  the  miniatara  at 
Yeddo  were  of  no  avaiL  The  Congns  of  Daimwa 
which  met  in  1869  showed  itself  likewise  very  hoalile 
to  Cbrittianity.  Only  one  member  dared  to  defend  it, 
while  210  voted  for  a  resolution  declaring  Christianitr 
to  be  opposed  to  the  state.  Another  resolution  to  inBict 
severe  penalties  for  bringing  back  the  apnatatcs  to  ooe 
of  the  religions  of  tbe  country  was  negatived  by  I't 
agunst  44  vot«. 

Japan  bas  long  had  many  religiooa  acrta  which  hav« 
lived  peaceably  tt^ther.  Tbe  three  principal  seeta 
are  the  Sintn  religion,  Buddhism,  and  tbe  sect  irf  Sm, 
The  original  and  moat  andeut  is  tbe  Sinto  ot  atarrv 
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Met,  which  u  fotindcd  on  thr  wonhip  of  tfiritt,  oiled 
In  the  JapaneK  Unf!:uiige  Kuni,  in  the  Cliine«  Sin, 
who  codDoI  tha  kctioog  of  men,  and  all  vinble  and  in- 
rinUe  thinfCL  The  chief  of  thew  ipiriu  it  Yea  Zio 
Dsi  3in,  which  meant  tireU  Sprit  oT  Che  Hearenlir 
Light,  who  racdfestfae  highest  bonnn  (rani  all  reUgimu 
|Hi11e&  Btaidcfl  thit  suD-goddeas,  thooflanda  of  inferior 
Kanoia  receive  divine  taooon.  HuH  nf  tbe*«  are  the 
■ptrita  of  distingiiiahed  men,  who  were  caooniEedon  ac- 
count i^  their  meriu.  Their  niunbei  li  not  Umited,  but 
the  Mikado  Kill  pouenea  the  right  (o  eanoniie  promi- 
Dent  men,  and  thus  lo  elevate  them  to  the  Jl^ly  of  ■ 
Kami.  The  Sinto  religion  hu  Ave  comnuuidnieou :  1. 
Picaervatioo  of  the  pure  flrs  aa  an  emblem  of  puiit7  and 
■  nwani  of  puriacation:  !.  Purity  of  the  aool,  of  the 
hewt,  and  the  body;  3. Observation  of  feitivajit  4.  Bl- 
grimagea;  S,  Woidiip  of  [he  Kami  in  the  temples  and 
at  bonK.  The  nameroua  temples  (Uya)  contain  no 
idols,  but  large  metal  mirrors  and  packets  oT  white  pa- 
per scraps,  OS  i^nibolii  of  purity.  The  priettt  an  called 
Kjuninuii,  or  keepers  of  the  gods.  They  live  near  the 
temtilBa,  and  derive  their  income  chiefly  from  the  money 
ofleringH  made  on  feast-days.  Among  the  twenty-two 
places  oT  pilgrimage,  the  temple  Nykoo,  in  the  province 
of  Jsyay,  which  is  sacred  lo  the  sun-goddess,  is  the  most 
prominent,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  visit  it  at  least 
anoo  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  second  religion  is 
Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  about  b3!  from  Corea, 
but  received  many  Rwditicationi  in  Japan,  and  gradual- 
\y  became  the  religion  of  the  vsst  majority  of  Japanese. 
The  sect  known  as  Sinto,  or  the  school  of  philoaopbers, 
eamprises  the  followers  of  Confuciua,  and  inclodet  the 
people  of  the  bcM  education. 

The  great  political  revolution  ihtongh  which  Japan 
passed  in  I8(UI,  by  the  abolition  oT  the  office  of  the  Ty- 
coon and  the  re-establishment  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Mikadn,  wag  accompanied  by  an  alli>rt  to  effect  a 
CDOiplete  change  in  the  state  religion  of  the  country. 
An  Ainetiian  missionary  writes  on  this  subject,  under 
iale  of  Dec  26, 1868,  as  follows:  "Here  the  Buddhist 
Tcljgian  is,  or  was,  the  established  religion,  and  the 
prieata  hare  a  mon«pot)'  of  burying  people,  and  pray- 
ing lor  them  aft«warda  The  aboriginal  Sinto  religion 
hks  (Ulen  into  disuse,  poverty,  and  consequent  disfavor 
and  disgrace  Tbjs  state  of  things  commenced  about 
thm  hundred  yean  ago  under  Vie  Yazoo,  the  founder  of 
the  Tycoon  dynasty.  In  the  wars  which  be  waged  be 
wea  often  beaten,  and  in  his  tlight,  and  in  other  times 
of  calamity,  he  and  bis  adbe rents  found  shelter  and  sym- 
pathy in  many  a  Buddhist  monastery.  At  IssI,  when 
he  reached  the  throne,  he  liberally  rewarded  all  those 
priests  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  adversity,  paying 
them  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  public  ireasory.  and  be- 
stowing grants  of  laitd  to  be  held  as  temple  grounds, 
the  nvenne  ftom  which  was  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  temple.  From  that  lime  Buddhism  Bourished  in 
Japan,  and  Sintoism  decayed.  The  nation  followed  the 
enmpte  of  the  victoriuiis  Tycoon,  and  thus  Bnddh- 
fani  became  established  and  popular.  Still,  as  the  Ty- 
cooa  did  not  ignore  the  Mikado,  but  allowed  him  lo  be 
the  nominal  head  of  Ja{ian,  and  even  paid  some  outward 
rcBpect  to  him,  in  the  same  way  Buddhism  did  not  ig- 
nore or  displace  Sinlrasm,  of  which  the  Mikado  is  pon- 
tifex  maximus.  Where  the  aboriginal  Sinto  gods  were 
worshipped  before,  the  Buddhist  divinities  did  iwt  re- 
place or  supersede  them,  but  were  added  to  them,  and 
thus,  in  many  places,  a  ajngular  union  was  eflected. 
Buddhisn  and  Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  togeth- 
er, and  the  priests  of  both  divisions  often  reside  in  the 
same  temple.  When  this  is  the  case  such  tem:>1vi  are 
called  Hyoby,  L  e, '  union  temples.'  Thus  there  arc 
pan  Buddhist,  pure  Sinto,  and  Che  mixed  or  union 
lampka.  During  the  recent  revolution  a  great  effort 
bas  been  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Mikado  to  re- 
rirc  the  ancient  fluth,  and  east  otT  whatever  is  of  for- 
dgn  on^n.  whether  derived  fnim  China  or  India.  Ef- 
iMa  an  lude  to  eliminat*  the  wlwde  mass  of  Chinese 
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fhim  the  language  and  literature  of  the  land, 
ana  to  return  to  the  ancient,  simple,  and  alphabetical 
manner  of  writing.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in 
the  reaction  against  the  established  i^igion,  which  is 
of  foreign  origin,  introduced  from  China  and  India  1600 
years  ago.  Since  the  Mikado's  government  has  been 
eetabliabed,  it  bas  decreed  that,  where  Buddhist  and 
Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  in  the  same  tem[de, 
the  fanner  are  to  be  act  aside,  and  the  latter  alone  rev- 
ererH»d.  The  priests  of  the  former  religion  are  urged 
to  embrace  the  ancestral  and  national  laith,  in  which 
case  they  may  continue  tu  hold  their  places.  At  vari- 
uus  points  over  the  emfure  there  are  deeerte^  Sinto 
temples.  Tha  ancient  god  holds  his  place,  but,  not  be- 
ing a  popular  god,  his  shrine  is  forsaken  by  officiating 
priests  and  worshippers.  Tha  present  govemmenl  haa 
made  inepecUon,  and  found  that  in  many  caaes  these 
shrines,  so  sadly  neglected,  are  tbe  shrines  of  the  true 
and  ancient  gods.  These  are  lo  be  re-erected,  and  en- 
dowed with  goremmenl  support.  Wliathaabeenukeo 
iTom  tbe  disendowed  Buddhists  will,  no  doubt,  most  of 
it  be  given  to  the  Sintus.  Now,  when  one  of  these  old 
temples  is  re-erccted  and  endowed,  the  office  of  priest  in 
it  becomes  desirable.  Not  only  has  it  a  revenue  from 
govemmenl,  but  tha  people  suddenly  wake  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  thai  ibis  same  foi^tten  god,  in 
the  olden  time,  worked  wonders.  The  early  history  of 
the  divinUy  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple 'Omna  Ignotum  pro  magniflco,'  it  it  magnilled; 
woithippers  bring  their  offRtings,  new  votive  tablets 
an  set  up,  and  the  revenue  hence  accruing,  added  tu 
what  is  bestowed  by  government,  makes  ■  priest's  office 
a  desirable  one,  especially  ss  he  it  exempt  finm  all  mil- 
itary service.  Many,  therefore,  now  seek  to  obtain  Ibia 
position)  bul,  on  presenting  their  petitions  at  the  seat 
of  government,  it  is  generally  decided  that  it  is  deura- 
ble  CO  have  these  places  flUnl  by  adherents  of  tbe  Mi- 
kado from  tha  toutb."  In  1870  the  Buddhist  prieata 
were  compelled  lo  pay  to  the  Mikado  the  sum  of  8,000,000 
rios,  or  •10,0U0,0U0,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
poaseasion  of  Iheii  temples  and  monumenis,  and  of  ob- 
serving their  religious  rites  and  customs  without  restric- 

The  rapDtta  on  the  number  of  luitives  who  dcsin  lo 
rtcoonecC  themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
greatly  vary.  Acconling  lo  a  recent  (1870)  report  of 
the  Japanese  government  Iheir  number  amounCs  to  3C00, 
of  whom  2000  were  at  Urakami,  near  Nagasaki,  100  at 
Omnra,  and  I  MO  at  Fubahori.  Beadea,  there  wer« 
Christian*  in  Shimaban,  Amakuia,  Hirado,  and  other 
places,  but  their  number  could  not  be  accnraCely  sutcd. 
There  is  a  strong  force  of  f  rench  Jesuits  at  Kanagawa. 
They  have  lately  opened  a  school  for  young  men,  foi 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  French  language  and  liler> 
•tore,  and  the  sdences.  The  pope  has  erected  Japan 
into  a  vicariate  apoetolie.  The  Roman  Catholic  mia- 
^onanet  asert  that  at  least  100,000  Japanese  would 
openly  Join  thrir  Church  if  nligions  tolnalion  should 
be  estaUidied. 

Piotealanl  mialoot  wen  in  I8T0  supported  in  Japan 
by  Chree  American  denominations:  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Che  DuUh  Reformed  Chunb,  and  the  Protet- 
Cant  Episcopal  Church.  Several  missionaries  leach  sec- 
ular branches  in  the  goremment  schools,  Progreie  has 
been  made  with  Ihe  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japan- 
ese, arul  Bible-dassea  have  been  formed,  but  up  to  1871 
but  few  of  the  natives  had  made  a  profesdon  of  Chrit- 
tianity.  Tbe  Presbyterian  misaionaries,  who  had  tta- 
litns  at  Yokohama  (begun  in  1859)  and  Yeddo  (begun 
in  IBSe),  had,  according  to  their  report  of  1870.  baptized 
three  natives.  The  rmteslant  Episcopal  Church  sup- 
ported one  misuonary  bishop  and  one  missionary.  See 
Charleroix  et  Craseel,  Hiiloire  dt  Japan  (Paris,  1764^; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Tin  Capital  oftlte  Tfcam  (Land. 
186S);  Siebold,  A'tpon;  ArMs  mr  Baekreibons  von 
Jr^xn  (Leyd.  1882-51);  Ameriem  Amnud  Cfcbvtdia. 
I86S,  1S70.    (A.  J.  S.)     Sei         ~      ' 
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Japha    SwJap[iia,8. 

Ja'photh  (Heb.  Ye'pMk,  Pf  7,  in  piiiM  Ta'pluHi, 
hB)J  ynd^-tprtadiiig  [comp.  Gen.  ix,  27],  ildiough  nudi 
mKlie  it  ligiiiry /air.  refemog  to  the  light  ciimplexion 
or  the  Japhethilcg  I  Sept.  'tafiS;  Joaepbiui  'lafiSac, 
Ant  i,  4, 1),  one  ot  the  three  BOi»  of  Noah,  iDealioned 
Iutinanler(Gen.T,8!;  vi.lOj  vii,IS;  is,  18;  x,  I;  I 
Chnin.  i,  4),  aUhough  it  appears  rrom  Gen.  x,  St  (comp. 
ix,  34)  that  he  wu  the  eldeec  of  Noah'i  bodb,  bom  one 
hundred  yeera  before  the  flood  (Michielis,  Spkil.  ii,  66), 
B.C  2016.  tie  and  hit  wife  were  two  of  the  eight  per- 
•ons  (1  VeL  iii,  M)  preserred  in  the  irk  (Gen.  vii,  7). 
In  Gen.  x, !  >q.  he  is  ciUed  the  prDgenilor  of  the  exten- 
KTe  tribes  In  the  ireet  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia)— 
of  the  Anneniuu,  Mcdo,  GiEelu,  Thi»ci«nB,  Mc.  (comp. 
SyncelluSiCAnn.  p.49-,  Mel«,airvi»^.p.  16;  eee  Tucb 
on  rer.  27).  See  Ethnoorai-hy.  De  WetU  {Krilii:,  p. 
72)  Jiutly  npudiatcs  the  opinion  of  the  raryHmiiR,  both 
Jonathan  and  Hieroi.,  who  make  Japheth  ihe  progeni- 
tor ofthe African  tribet  alao.  The  Arabian  traditiona 
(D'Heibelot,  BOlialh.  OHenl.)  attribute  to  Japhelh  von- 
derful  powen  (Weil,  Bibliiche  I^gmdn,  viii,  46),  and 
enumerate  eleven  of  hi*  eons,  the  progenitcire  ufaa  many 
Aualic  nationn,  to.  Gin  or  Dahin  (Chinese),  Seklah 
(Slavoniana),  Hanshuge,  Gomiri,  Turk  (Turk)),  Kha- 
lage,  Khoiar,  Roe  (Ruuians),  Suaean,  Gaz,  and  Tonge. 
In  thcM  tradition*  he  ia  called  AbotiUierk  (Holu' 
HitL  Oriml.  p.  37).  To  the  aei-cn  »ns  of  Japheth 
tioned  In  Gen.  x,  2  and  1  Chron.  i,  6,  the  Sept.  and  Euk- 
tMua  add  an  dghth,  £Iuta,  though  not  found  inthetexL 
Some  (Battmanu,  .Wytto/tj.  i,  ?i2;  Bocbart, /■toil  iii,  I ; 
■nd  llMatt,Etitdtckiiiig,  ii,  ISl)  idenCiiy  Japheth  with  the 
'Iiinroc  of  Greek  fable,  the  depoailory  of  many  elbno- 
graphical  traditjons  (see  Smith's  Diet.  ofCtauic  Koffr. 
*.r.  Japctua),  while  atben,  again,  connect  him  vrith  He- 
leua,  mentianed  by  the  ancient  historian  Sanchoniithon. 
His  act  of  filial  piety,  in  conjunction  with  Sben],as  re- 
lated in  Gen.  ix,  20-37  (where  some  understand  the 
clause, "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tenta  of  Shem,"  to  refer 
to  God,  and  not  to  Japheth),  became  the  occasion  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  extension  of  his  posterity  (see  Heng- 
Menberg'a  OtritHAtgy,  i,  42).     See  Shbm. 

Japhetb  b«n-AU  lU-Lsvi  (called  in  Arabic 
Abu-AU  Hauan  ben-Ali  at-Leri  al-BozrU),  a  very  able 
Karaite  grammarian  and  commentator  on  the  Old  Test, 
SouriahMi  at  Baisra,  in  Arabia,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  10th  century.  He  is  reputed  to  have  vrriltcn  ■ 
histoiy  of  the  Karaite*  (q.  v.),  of  which  tra< 
main  (see  Bole,  Karaila,  p.  106),  and  coi 
which  cover  twenty  MS.  volumea  preserved  in  Paris 
and  Leyden.  He  distingnished  himReir  by  hia  liteinry 
labors,  and  obtained  the  honorable  appellation  of  IS^^n 
an3rT,(A«jrea(  (eacA«r,Bnd  a  place  among  thoae  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Karaite  Prayer-book.  The  late  enji- 
nent  Orientaliat  Munk  brought,  in  1841,  from  Egypt  to 
the  royal  lilBBiy  at  Paria,  eleven  volumea  of  this  commen- 
tary, Eve  of  which  are  on  Generii  and  many  sections  of 
Exoduij  Leviticus,  and  Numbers;  two  vidumea  are  on 
the  Psalms,  one  is  on  Proverbs,  and  one  on  the  Five  Me- 
gilloth.  They  are  written  in  Arabic,  preceded  by  the 
Hebrew  text  and  an  Arabic  tianalatioa.  The  indelati- 
gable  PinAer  has  examined  tlie  entire  twenty  volunwa, 
and  made  extracts  from  them.  This  work,  of  such  gi- 
gantic magnitude,  although  it  has  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis  (as  may 
be  conclodedfmm  the  fact  that  Aben-Eira  bail  them  con- 
stantly before  him  when  writing  his  expoaitioni  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  he  quotes  them  with  (he  gnalest  le- 
fl)ect),  has  not  as  yet  been  published,  and  we  have  still 
only  thcfragmentswhichAbeu-Kiragivcsus.  Japheth 
was  also  an  exienaive  polemical  writer,  and  engaged  in 
conirovetaies  with  the  disciple*  of  Saadia  (q.  v.| ;  but 
for  polenries  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possemed  the 
proper  requisites.  See  Oinsburg  in  Kitto,  e.  v. ;  Jost, 
liriKliliiche  AmuiUn  (Fraakforl-on-thfr-Main,  1841),  p. 
76 ;  Baista,  AaW  Japhet  bm-lfdi  Baamvuit  Karaitii 
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I  Ik  Pmil.  Commmlani  Fr^aHo  (1H6) ;  Pii^nr,  LIUwm 
I  Kadmomot  (Tienns,  1868),  p.  169 1  Ssppionait,  p.  181, 
etc;  OtlUx,GacJHeJileiieT  jHdn,  T,Oa. 

JapheUi  ban-Said,  a  deH«ndant  of  the  abo*^ 
and  another  great  Karaite,  in  all  probability  also  biaii 
at  Baaaia,  flourished  about  1160-liOI).  Bsideattic  ccl. 
ebrated  ymk  in  defence  of  Karaiato  entitled  lla-Atatat 
ha-Tora,  which  he  i*  aupposed  to  hare  written  aboul 
1167,  he  wnt«  commeDtarJes  on  the  Paitaleuh  Bnit 
other  books  of  the  O.T.  Pinsker  fincin,  and  not  with- 
out reaion,  that  this  is  the  Japheth  whom  Ihe  Karmitea 
describe  aa  the  instructor  oTAbes-Ein,  and  aaserti  that 
Ena's  quotatiooa  from  the  commentary  on  Exod.  ir,  W ; 
viii,lS(  ix,16i  x,5,31,belonglo  this  Japheth,  and  nut 
to  the  former.  His  eammentarie*  are  Hill  in  US^  both 
in  the  Paris  and  LejidenlitHrahes.  Bee  Flnskcr,  JLiUals 
Kadmomol,  p.  232  sq.  and  186  sq..  Supplenait;  GriUx, 
(^SKuUetfa  iJcr  ./Hctm,  vi,  805  sq.i  Kitto,  BULCgdap.  m. 
V.    See  Karaites. 

Japhl'a  (Heb.  FopWo,  »-^7.  iplmaid;  Sept.  1a- 
^  V.  r.  'lo^Toi  and  4ayyai,  bat  'It^'  in  t  Sam.  t, 
16),  the  tume  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  The  king  of  I^chish,  who  joined  the  oanfFderscy 
at  the  instance  c^  Adoni-aedek  against  Joshua,  bat  vaa 
defeated  and  slain  after  confinement  in  the  eare  of  Mak- 
kedab  (Josh,  x,  Ssq.).     B.C.  1616. 

2.  One  irf'  the  sons  of  David  (q.  v.)  by  mme  one  of 
his  full  wives  whose  name  is  not  j^\'en,  bom  at  Jmiia- 
lem  (2  Sun.  V,  16;  1  Chron.  iii,  7  j  xiv,6).  &C  port 
1046. 

3.  A  town  on  the  easum  part  of  the  southem  boon- 
daiy  of  Zebulon,  situated  on  high  giound  between  Da- 
bersth  and  Gath-hepher  00  the  north  (Josh,  xix,  13). 
Reland  {PaUx^.  p.  826)  thinks  it  is  the  town  Si/camum 
(1)  Svaiiivoi  or  ^iMOn'ivuv,  Steph.  Byz.  £i>RJfi(i«vX 
on  the  Hediterranean,  oppoidle  Carmcl,  between  )*i<ile- 
mais  and  CsaareB  (Pliny,v,  15, 6),  according  to  the  Itin. 
AntoR.  twenty  Roman  miles  Ihim  the  latter;  called  //e- 
pha  CH^a)inthetimeorEusebius  (r>Kin.s.T.'liifi^ 
and  still  exUuit  (Golii  N<a.  ad  A  (frag.  p.  182)  under  the 
name  of  Haffa  (Robinson's  Ratardin,  iii,  194).  He 
also  r^ardi  It  as  the  JMa  of  Pliny  (v,  18),  which  O*- 
senius,  however  {TlUtaar.  p.  613),  shows  is  distinguish- 
ed from  Sycaminum.  This  pOMtion  does  not  agree  with 
the  requirements  of  the  text.  The  place  has  been  idra- 
tiiled  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Hatarckft,  iii,  200)  with  the 
modem  village  Ynfa,  alxmt  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Naiareth  (Schubert,  Hritr,  iii,  203),  where  the 
Italian  monks  Ax  the  rendeoce  of  the  apostle  James 
(Raumer,  PalSt.  p.  127).  See  Quaresmius,  UneHtUia, 
ii,  B4S  j  and  Early  Tranlt,  p.  18G :  Huiwteville  caUs  it 
the  "Castle  of  SafTci,'  80,  too, Ton  Harff,  A.D.  1498 
{PUgrrfakrl,  p.  195).    Although  aituated  in  ■  valter. 
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Jcehua)  the  hills  on  the  south  of  it  (Keit,  Cmnnntf.  at 
loc).  It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains 
ofa  church,  and  has  a  few  single  palm-trees.  Eusebio* 
and  Jerome  doubtless  refer  to  this  place,  as  "Japhet,  in 
the  trib*  of  Zebulon.  sdU  called  Jophe,  or  Ihe  asc«nt  of 
Japfao"  {Onom.  a.  v.  Japhic).  The  Japin  ('la^")  forti- 
*  '  by  Josephus  {Ufr,  SJ,  45)  was  probably  the  same, 
rge  ami  strong  village  of  Galilee,  afterwanls  cap- 
tured by  Trajan  and  Titus,  under  the  orders  of  Vespa- 
sian. In  the  storm  and  sack  of  the  place,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  15.000  of  the  inhabiUnt*  were  put  to 
:bc  aword,  and  2130  made  captlva  ( IFiir,  ii.  30,  6 ;  iii, 
',  ai).  With  this  location  De  Saulcy  {Sarral.  i,  73) 
md  Schwan  {Palatiar,  p.  170)  cinndde,  aa  also  Tan  de 
Telde  {3feraoir,  p.  B21)  and  Porter  (ffcBtdfcwt,  p.  885). 
Japh'lflt  (Heb.  YaphUf,  ^K,  ddiwrrr:  Sept. 
'lafoXqr),  a  son  of  Ileber  and  greal-giandxn  of  Asber; 
several  of  hi*  sons  are  also  naOHd  (1  Chron.  vii,  33,  S3). 
I  and  1658.  It  appeara  to  ha*e  beia 
a  branch  of  hia  descendants  (JajMHUi,  "^dVei,  Heb. 
'tigM^,  Sept.  lo^qri,  Tulg.  JifUai,  Anth.  Venisa 
'  in  Jodb  xri,  S  ■•  ht*> 
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iog  ■MtleJ  alo^  Uw  bndarbMwem  Ephrdm  and  Dm, 
tiear  (nonh  of)  Uie  pmcot  Jtffa  road,  apparailly  *aw 
oT  BeUk-bmn,  poaaiUy  at  the  picnot  fini  Vnia.     Oth- 
en,  bowaver,  regard  Uie  nama  in  thia  locality  aa  a  trace 
of  one  of  lb«  pcU7  tribf*  of  aboriginal  Canaanitei  (corn- 
pan  tlicArehiU,''Archi,''  in  tha  vane  pre«adiag,  uhI  in 
3  Sam.  IV,  S3 ;  the  Opfanite,  "  Ophni,"  Joab.  xviii,  2t). 
Japbletl  (Joab.  xvt,  6).    See  Japklet, 
J'a'pho  (Joah.  six,  16).    Saa  Joppa. 
Jaqtwlot.    See  Jaoqvblot. 
Ja'mll  (1  ChroD.  ix,  IS).    Saa  Jucoadah. 
J'srobL    SraRASHL 

Jard,  FsAM^oia,  a  tci;  eelefaraud  French  Jaitseniat 
p  rather,  bom  at  BoU^ne,  near  ATignon,  March  3,  IS7&, 
waa  one  of  the  appellants  agaiiut  the  bull  Unigenitua. 
Ha  died  April  10, 1768.  Bendea  hii  aermoua,  he  pub- 
Uabed  La  nUgioa  Chritimmt  vMilie  dcau  It  wrilabk 
april  dt  it  marina  (Paria,  1748, 1763,  6  volt.  12dm; 
new  ed.  Lyoni,  1819, 6  voU  ISmo).  Sea  Uoefei,  Kmt. 
Biog.  Giairalf,  xivi,  S71 

Ja'rab  (Ueb.  Yanib;  an^,  L  q.  a'<'n^,  onKotftDiu, 
i.  e.  an  adTBuajy)  occma  aa  a  pcopci  name  in  the  Auth. 
Ven.  of  HcH.  V,  13 !  X,  S,  when  a  "  king  Jareb"  q^T3 
an^,  Sept.  ^anXi^c  'Inpri'/ii  Vulg.  rex  lUlor)  u  ipokea 
of  aa  the  (Uae  refuge  and  final  aubjngator  of  the  king- 
dom  of  IkwL  It  pmbaUy  ia  a  flgurallve  title  of  the 
king  of  A«^:ria  (mentioned  in  the  lame  connection), 
who,  like  the  Peraian  monarcha,  alTecled  the  tide  o 
"  the  grut  king"  (Hicbaelia,  Sapplnn.,  actually  derive 
It  boat  the  Syriac  trft, "  la  be  great") ;  heie  apokea  i 
iroaj  (owarda  the  faithleea  nation  aa  their  giealeat 
aoo«irge  (Oeaeniiu,  T/ut.  IIA.  p.  1!86}.  Had  Jarcb  been 
the  proper  name  of  the  king  oT-Aaayria,  aa  it  would  r 
'■fthiamideiingweiecDttect,tbe  word  preceding  C^V 
mtirk,  "  king")  would  have  required  the  article.  Tbit 
it  U  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than  to  the 
king  may  be  inferred  from  ita  standing  in  paraUelisn 
irith  Avhur.  Such  ia  the  ofunion  of  Furat  iHmdw.  i. 
v.),  who  lUuMralea  the  gymboUcal  usage  by  a  con 
■on  with  Rahab  aa  a^qdied  to  Egypt.  At  the 
time  he  bazanli  ■  conjecture  that  it  may  hare  been  an 
old  Aaajiian  word,  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language, 
•nd  ao  modified  aa  to  expreaa  an  intelligible  idea,  wtule 
Ktaimug  Bomeihiog  of  ita  original  (orm.  The  clauae  in 
which  it  occura  is  auppoaed  by  many  to  refer  to  Judah, 
in  ocder  (o  make  the  paralleliaro  complete;  and, 
thia  in  view,  Jaichi  intctpiets  it  of  Ahax,  who  ae 
llgUth-FileaeT  (2  Kinga  xvi,  8)  to  aid  him  againi 
combined  forcea  of  Sj-ria  and  larad.  But  there 
reaaon  to  loppoae  that  the  two  dauiea  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephiaim,  and  the  alluaion  would  then  be,  aa  explain- 
cd  by  Jerome,  la  Pul,  who  wai  Hibiidiaed  \iy  Menahem 
(2  Kinga  xv,  19),  and  juilah  would  be  indirectly  included. 
Other  interpntationa  of  the  mow  ranciful  characlet  havi 
been  given  (Glaa^  Phii  8acr.  iv,  3, 17,  p.  644). 

J«'r»d  {Heh.  iVred;  T;:,  in  panae  Ya-nd.  1^%  *- 
tea^r;  Sept.  'laptt,  N.  T.  'lopJ^,  Joaephua  'lapiiiK), 
the  name  of  two  men, 

1.  The  Ibiinh  anteiUlaTlan  patrtarch  u  deaoent  IVnm 
Beth,  son  of  HahaUled  and  Iktber  of  Enoch;  bom  EC 
S71!,  died  RC.  Z760,  aged  962  yean ;  163  yean  old 
the  birth  of  hia  heir  (Oen.  v,  11^20 ;  1  Chroii.  i,  %  "  Je. 
nd;"Lukeiii,aT). 

3.  A  ann  apparently  of  Etra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
tn  hia  wife  Jehiidtjah,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
aamc  vene  a  dlSerent  parentiRe  is  spoken  of;  he 
named  as  the"  father"  (Le.  founder)  of  CicdordChn 
IT,  18,  where  the  name  is  Angliciieil  "Jered").    B, 
dr.  ISli.     The  Rabbins,  however,  give  an  allegoiii 
ioterprelation  to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other 
uamea  therein  as  titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he 
CMaed  the  manna  to  ileaccnd. 
Jarenton.  ■  celebtated  abbot  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Ui- 
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Jon,  France,  bom  it  Vienn*  towards  the  year  1046,  wa« 
fducated  in  the  monastery  at  Clngny.  After  leading  fiir 
lUte  ofdiwipaiiQn,he  retired  In  1074  to  the 
little  mooastery  of  I^  Chaise.-Dieu,  of  wtkich  he  soon 
the  prior,  distinguishing  himself  among  hia  mo- 
taaodatea  by  a  lUqilay  of  brilliant  abilities  and 
great  emditioiu  In  10S2  he  was,  after  lllling  various 
other  positiona  of  truat,  dispatched  on  a  very  important 
miaaion  by  the  French  papal  legate.  In  1084  he  went 
Rome  1o  report  the  success  of  his  minon  to  pope 
Oitgoty  VII,  at  that  time  confined  b^  the  emperoi  in  the 
eaatle  of  Sant-Angeloa,  and  he  eftteted  the  pope's  liber- 
lion  by  encounging  the  pqial  It^ona  to  offer  resist- 
nce  to  the  imperial  troopo.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
ich  service  was  well  repaid  bj  the  papal  court,  and 
that  hereafter  Jarenton  Aguna  piwninently  in  the  Bo- 

Catholic  Church.    In  1097  he  retired  to  his  abbey, 

^  he  left  only  to  attend,  in  1 100,  the  Council  of  Va- 
lencia, lie  died,  apparently,  Feb.  10, 1118.  He  ia  aup- 
poaed to  have  written  exlennvely,  but  only  a  letter  to 
Thieny,  the  abbot  of  St.  Hubert,  ia  now  known.  See 
Hoefer,  ffoup.  Biog.  GtniraU,  xxvi,  STS. 

Janai'ah  (Heb.  Yaart*ks<A;  rPi^^^r^,  murUkei 
bjJtAovaJii  BepU 'laafKiaia),  one  of  the  "sons"  ofJe- 
itum,  a  chief  Benjamile  reaidcnt  at  Jeruaalem  (1  Chno, 
iii,  27).  aC  appaienlly  ante  688. 
Jartu  (Heb.  Yarcka',  SITi"  etymoloey  unknown, 
atpmhablj  Egyptian)  SepL'liii]cqX,Vu1g./arita),(he 
Egyptian  dave  of  a  Hebrew  nanieil  Sheshan,  who  mat- 
ried  the  daughter  of  hia  maater,  and  waa,  of  course, 
free.  As  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity  is 
traced  through  thia  connection  (1  Chron.  ii,  84-41), 
which  is  the  oidy  one  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
Jarha  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  chief  house 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which  sprang  several 
itlustriouB  persons,  such  as  Zalwd  in  the  reign  of  David, 
and  Aiariah  in  the  rdgn  of  Joath  (1  Chron.  ii,  31  iq). 
B.C.  prob.  ante  1&&8.— Kitto.  It  is  suppoaed  by  some 
that  the  name  of  Shahan's  daughter  whom  Jarha  mar- 
ried was  Alilai,  from  the  statement  in  ver.  31,  compared 
with  that  in  ver.  34;  but  the  maaculine  tona  of  the 
word,  and  the  uae  ofAhlsI  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xi,  41) 
lor  a  man,  is  advene  to  this  conclusion.  As  Sheehan'a 
oldest  grandson  by  this  maniage  was  called  Attai,  and 
as  the  genealogy  would  run  through  him,  it  is  supposed 
by  others  that  Ahlai  is  a  clerical  error  for  Attai ;  while 
others  think  AhUi  C^^HX,  ditjomtr,  from  ^HM)  was  a 
name  given  to  Jarha  on  hts  iocorporatiim  Into  the  fam- 
ily of  Sheshan.  Others  conjecture  that  Ahlai  was  a 
son  of  Sheshan,  bom  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
At  what  linM  this  marriage  occurred  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine,  but  as  Sheshan  was  the  seventh  in 
deacent  from  Heuon,  tlie  grandson  of  Judah,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  moch  later  than  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (KC  1613),  and  on  the  presumption  that  there 
are  no  lacuiNe  in  the  pedigree,  it  would  nataraDy  fall 
much  prior  to  the  Exode  (B.C.  1668>  In  1  Sam.  xxx, 
IB,  mention  is  made  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  servant  to 
an  Amalekite,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
seem  strange  that  an  Egyptian  should  also  be  found  in 
the  family  of  a  Hebrew,  especially  as,  being  a  Jerah- 
meelite,  he  had  (supposing  the  event  to  have  occurred 
in  Palestine)  his  posaeseions  in  the  same  district  aa  the 
Amalekitea,  in  the  aooth  of  Judah,  nearest  to  Egypt  (1 
Sam.  xivii,  10;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  21 ;  Josh,  xv, 
il  i  1  Chron.  xv,  18),  See  Burrington's  Gmeal  ,■  Dees- 
ton,  Gatalogs  i  Herrey'a  GnraL  p.  34 ;  Detthewi  on  I 
Citron,  ii,  24,  etc).     See  Siixbhas. 

Ja'tib  (Heb.  Yarib',  S^"!^,  an  wfrentny,  aa  in  Paa. 
XXXV,  I,  etc.;  SepL  'Iop(fj3,  'lap i'^),  the  name  uf  three 
or  four  men.    See  also  Jaixeh. 

1.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  ir,  24);  elsewhere 
(Uen.  xlvi,  10,  etc)  called  Jaciii.i  (q.  v.). 

2.  OiM  of  the  popidar  chiefs  dispatched  by  Em  U 
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pncun  the  ci»iip<ui7  of  priest*  la  the  Tebim  to  JeniM- 
km  (Em  viii,  IG}.    aC  469. 

3.  One  of  the  prioti  at  the  kindred  oT  Jeehus  that 
divomd  their  Ueotile  wires  tSttr  the  Kziie  (Em  x, 
18).    aC459. 

4.  A  GrBciiod  or  compt  form  (1  Haoc  lir,  39 ;  com- 

p«ie  ii,  I)  of  JoiABIB  (q.  T.). 

jBT'iinotb  ('lopi/iu^),  •  Onvdied  form  (1  Sad.  ix, 
18)  of  tbe  Heb.  luune  (Ezra  X,  27)  JsBEMOTit  (q.  v.). 

Jvkon.    See  Me-jabkox, 

JftrlKtb  it  the  name  of  the  KCODd  gucceesor  of  St. 
Patricli  to  the  >ee  of  Armagh,  Irdaad,  near  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  Scircely  anything  a  known  of  hia 
peiaonal  hiMoiy.    See  Ibelahd. 

Janaocb  (Beland,  Pidattma,  p.  388)  ot  Jaimtilc 
(Sehwan,  Paint,  p.  58),  a  river  of  PaleMine  (I'ln't'') 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (_Parai,  viii,  10;  Baba  Sii- 
Ihra,  746)  aa  emptying  into  the  Jordan ;  the  lliemiMX 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Greek  and  Booun  wiiters,  and  the  modem 
YarmtL 

Jar'inatll  (Heb.  rarmuA',  TOVi^,  Utigit;  Sept. 
'Itpifuir^),  the  name  of  two  plaoee. 

1.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Jo«h.  xv,  85),  in- 
halMled  afte  the  Babylonian  captivily  (Neb.  xi,  39) ; 
originally  the  Beat  of  one  of  the  Canaaniliah  king!  [aee 
FlBAM]  drfealed  by  Joshua  (Joeh.  x,  8,  6,  28 ,  iii,ll; 
XV,  36).  Euaebiua  (Onomatl.  a.  v.  'lipt/iovc,  alao  'Itj9- 
fiojfurt)  aeta  down  JiintutcAa  or  Jerrtais  aa  ten  Roman 
milea  titita  Eleutheiopolta  toward!  Jenualem,  but  elae- 
where  Jannuth  (a.  v.  'Itpi/iou^,  doubtlcae  the  aaioe 
place)  lew  comedy  at  four  milea'  diatancr,  although  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eahtaui,  which  is  ten  miles  from 
Eleuthen^lii.  Dr.Ri^inson  (actardut,\\,Ui)  ideu- 
tiAed  the  uU  as  that  of  Yanmdc,  a  village  abaat  seren 
miln  DOTth-eaM  of  Beit>Tibtin  (Sehwan,  PiUal.  p.  B&). 
As  the  name  implies,  it  ia  situated  on  a  ridge  (tell  Er- 
mud  or  A  rmulh,  a  different  pronunciation  for  Yannuth : 
Van  de  Velde,  Narralicr,  ii,  1S3).  It  is  a  small  and 
poor  place,  but  contains  a  few  traces,  in  ita  hewn  stones 
and  ruins,  of  runner  strength  and  gieatneas  (Porter, 
HmHook,  p.  SSI ;  Van  de  Velde,  Mtnoir,  p.  324 ;  Tob- 
ler,  DrilU  Wtmdrriag,  p,  130,  iSi). 

3.  ALevilicalcityin  thetribeoriaaaehar(Jaab.xxi, 
S9X  elsewhere  called  Rekktii  (Josh.  lix,  il)  and  Ra- 
MOiii  (1  Chron.  vi,  78).  Sehwan  {Paid,  p.  157)  sup- 
poaes  it  was  the  Kainah  of  3amuel  (1  Sain,  xix,  it), 
which  he  identifies  with  the  modem  village  of  Ramek, 
north-west  of  Kiechem ;  but  this  place  lies  within  the 
lerrilory  of  Manaaaeh.  The  aseociaced  namea  seem  to 
indicate  a  localiQ'  on  the  eaaleni  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraeloo.    See  Rbmbtii. 

Jaro'Ul  (ileb.  Yarv'Sd,  ni^^,  perhaps  Iwni  under 
the  new  moiw;  St^  haa  "AJnt  v.'r.  i;at,Vulg.yara), 
son  ofGileadand  lather  of  Huri,  of  the  Qaitilcs  uttdant 
in  Daihan  (1  Chnin.  v,  14).     RC.  long  ante  782. 

J vqne  or  Zarqns,  D.  Francisco,  a  South  Amer- 
ican Jmiit,  flooriahed  in  the  17th  century.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished a*  the  author  of  Ettado  praatit  de  lot  lUu- 
Ibma  a  eJ  Tiicuaua,  Paraguay  e  Kio  de  la  Plata  (1687, 
4to),  for  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  el- 
ement eminently  fitted  him.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Jeaoila  have  suixeeded  in  acquiring  foreign  languages, 
and  bow  thorough  and  accurate  is  their  knnwl«lge  of 
the  nations  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contacL 
(J.II.W.) 

Jairatt,  Deverel'x,  an  early  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  liom  in  the  county  of  New  Kent,  Vs., 
Jan.6  (as.),  17S2-33.  His  early  educalinn  was  neg- 
lected, and  he  had  few  opportunities  of  receiving  in- 
Btructioa  in  youth ,  but  he  so  far  improved  himself  as  to 
lie  able,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  lake  charge  ofa  neigh- 
boring school.  Soon  after,  he  enleted  a  family,  in  which 
one  part  of  his  duties  wsa  lo  read  a  sermon  of  Flavd's 
every  nighl— a  laak  which  he  performed  at  first  with 
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raloeUuioB.  The  eflect  of  Iheaa  diaooanea  Wi 
viiKV  him  of  ain.  He  now  penianj  PniU'i 
and  Buriielt'a  ExposiUon  of  the  N.T.;  but,  being  aob- 
jecled  to  many  tempcatkias,  he  relapsed  into  hi*  fama 
Mate.  He  was  Anally  relieved  by  a  paiwagrt  in  laaiah 
(Ixii,  12),  and  resolved  to  cuter  the  miDisIiy,fcT  wrhieh 
purpoae  he  went  to  England  in  1782.  On  hi*  reuim  be 
•erred  at  Bath,  Va.,  where  lie  was  eminently  ■uooMaful 
aHer  some  tin:e,  although  at  first  bis  labors  appear  to 
have  been  disregarded.  He  diedJanuary  29,  tWL  fie 
wat  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  fini]i«u,uid  .4  Srric* 
ofljentrt  (0  a  Friemf,  republished  in  1806  in  ooonecckai 
with  his  ^DluMoffTOpAy.— ^Spiagui-,  Am.  T,  214  ;  Jfeti- 
odiri  QuarUrlg  SeritK,  I8IIA,  p.  SOZ. 

Jarrlge,  Ptebhe,  s  French  Jonit.  who  was  bora  at 
Tulle  in  160S,  is  celebrated  in  history  1^  his  desertioi 
from  and  severe  attaciu  upon  iJte  Jesuitical  order.  He 
was  a  very  popular  teacher  and  preacha*  at  the  time, 
when  he  Jojnat  the  Calvinists  in  1647 1  Int,  muMlug 
with  great  0[qMsilion  in  France,  and  hi*  life  even  beisg 
threatened,  he  went  to  Leyden,  HolL,  when  he  preached 
nndei  the  au^ces  of  the  State  Church.  Heaowhile 
the  Jesuitical  order  condemned  him  to  anfler  death,  Sal 
by  hanging,  then  tiy  boming.  This  provoked  the  so 
eelebnled  work  oS  b'u, /^a  Jimiitt  au  tur  tedta/aaii 
(LtTdeo,  1649,  I2mo,  and  often),  in  wliich  he  tliotoughly 
exposed  the  workingi  of  that  nefarious  clerical  onler. 
A  controversy  ensued,  which  finallv  teeulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  Jairige,  in  16fi0,  to  the  Jesuits— due,  no  doubt, 
more  to  the  threats  against  his  life  than  anything  rise. 
He  certainly  lumod  the  table  like  a  ECalous  Jesuit,  and 
Dow  again  condemned  sa  ktrrtia  the  vtrj  Christiana 
with  whom  he  had  so  lately  associated,  and  wboss 
cause  he  had  professed  to  have  embraced.  He  died 
SepL  *0, 1660,  See  Hoefer,  A'obf.  Biog.  aim.  xivi,  388 
sq. ;  Bayle,  IJutoriml  J)ieHmiary,  s.  v. 

Jarry,  Pierrb-Fha^^is  THtorii  lut,  ■  Fieneh  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religious  writer,  was  bom  at  St.  Piene, 
Normandy,  in  March,  17S4.  After  completing  his  bod- 
ies at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  curate  at  Escota;  bot,Te- 
ftising  to  sign  the  clerical  obligation  demanded  by  the 
rcTolutiooiets,  be  was  obliged  lo  leave  Ihe  coantry  is 
1791.  Iul79ethetnshi^ofAuierTeiDetJarrr  in  Ger- 
many, and  appointed  him  grand-vicar,  and  a  shon  time 
after  the  exiled  Piia  VI  appointed  him  archdeanm  and 
canon  of  Uege,  Belgium.  Prevented,  however,  fi«n  »- 
suming  the  functions  of  this  posilion,  he  retsideil  ai  Uud- 
Bter,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  cDDvenian  of 
count  Stolberg  (q.  v.).  After  the  Kestorsiiiin.  he  re- 
tiro]  to  Falaise.  He  died  at  Lisieux  Aug.  91,  18^ 
Jarry  wrote  quite  exIeiuuTely,  especially  against  the 
usurpations  of  tbe  Revolutionisis  of  France.  Hiathe»- 
logical  works  of  note  are,  Ditteii,  mr  ttpitrnpat  A  St. 
Ptm  i  Antioche,  acre  la  di/nue  de  ruaJkealieiH  dm 
icriu  da  Saali  Pira  (Psiis,  1807,  8vo) :  —  f.'nniai 
(Tune  Diuert  (of  the  abbot  Emery)  mr  la  nttgatiim  da 
pe^H*  del  damnil  (Lrapi.  1810, 8vo).  See  Hoefer,  San. 
BtofTt^Ue  CMiraie,  uvi,  SS6. 

Tarwla,  Abralutm,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant EjHscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Korwalk,  Cona., 
Hay  6  (aS.)  1739.  He  passed  A.a  in  Yale  CoOege  in 
1761,  and  became  a  lay  reader  at  Middletown,  where. 
two  years  after,  he  settled  as  rector,  having  prerioiiriy 
received  ordination  in  England.  In  177G  he  fwemdtil  at 
a  convention  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  held  at  N«w  Ha- 

ship.  In  1797  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  subsequeotly 
temoved  to  Cheehire,  N.  H.,  and  died  Itlsy  3.  I8LS.  His 
style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  resemblvil  that  of  T\i- 
lolson  and  Sherlock.  He  published  TVo  Strmoiu.  See 
Sprague,  A  witUt,  v,  287. 

Jar*i«,  Bamnol  Farmar,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  was  betn 
at  Hiddletown,ConiL,Jan.20, 1786,and  passed  A.a  at 
Yale  College  in  1806.  In  1811  he  took  rharge  ofSL 
Michael's  Church,  Bloomingdale,  and  in  1818  becwne 
.  rector  of  SL  Jamea's,  N.  Y.    He  afterwards  became  pnr 
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feMor  of  Biblical  Utentun  in  the  dm.  Thcd.  Stmlnur, 
K.  Y.  In  1819  the  doctonM  vliJ^vimty  «as  conferred 
oa  hin  b;  the  Unircnity  ot  PemayWtm^  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1887,  hv  TrinitT  Uollr^^  HaiUbrd. 
Whm  rector  of  St  PimI'*,  BoMot,  in  ISaS,  he  embvted 
for  Eimpe  to  pmctire  malerialt  fbr  a  wdtIi  on  Church 
htMory.  During  an  abaaice  of  niM  jran,  be  csuniDed 
all  the  impartant  librariea  of  Eniope  on  tbe  rabject  to 
which  bis  attention  wa«  directed,  and,  on  bii  tetnnt, 
commenced  A  Compbte  ffiUorf  of  Ike  CXriitiim  Olumk 
[panioiH  of  it  wen  published  in  1S44  and  18601,  ><bich 
nmaina  anfinished.  He  waa  appointed  hiMoriotciapbei 
of  the  Church,  and  occupied  vaiioui  poMi  of  honor  in 
Ow  dioccBs  of  ConnecticuL  He  died  in  I8frl.  A  list 
of  hia  writings  ia  given  by  AllibntM, /Iter,  o/*^  aM.  1, 966. 

Jaa'aJil  {'lam^Xvc  '-  r>  'A«d4A»c),  >  Gntcued,  or, 
Btber.comipt  ronn(lEadr.li,BI)>orilie  Hdmwnaaie 
(Kara  x,  2»>  Shkal  (q-v.). 

Ja'allea  (Heb.  YoiUbi',  ^m^,  ditpaig,  h  in  Cant,  vii, 
10, etc;  Sept<i*g.1pfftvv.r.'Anii').BpirrKni,KTeniof 
whose  "  aofia"  are  named  as  among  David's  famous  body- 
goard  (!  Sam.  KKiil,  82),  called  in  the  paralkl  passage 
UAaiiEX  the  Giuinite  (1  Chion.  xJ,S4).  Other discrtp- 
■ndea  also  occur  between  Ihe  two  paMagiai  the  former 
names  three,  while  tbe  latter  makn  the  tint  (Jonatban) 
•on  of  the  next,  and  both  (with  alight  verba]  variations) 
assgn  special  pationymics  to  the  last  two.  Perbapa 
tbe  two  accounts  may  best  be  reconciled  by  andeimuid- 
ing  the  two  braves  referred  to  as  beinj:  Jonathan  Ben- 
Shammah  (or  Bcn-Shageb),and  Abiam  fien-Shant(or 
Beo-Sacarl,  grandsons  of  Jashen  (or  Hashem)  of  Giion, 
in  the  mounliin)  of  Judah  —  hence  called  Raratiles. 
B.C  considerable  ante  1046.  Thia  name  Kennicolt  be- 
tteve*  (Diturlalian,  i,  201-8)  lies  concealed  in  ibe  word 
rendered  "  the  Uiumite"  in  Chtooicles,  and  accordingly 
propoara  to  lead  in  both  places  "Gouni,  of  the  ions  irf 
Uaabetn;  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamba  the  Hanrilei" 
hia  view  being  supported  by  the  Alex,  copy  of  the  Sept., 
which  reads  irioi  Atfdfi  u  VmHn  'li^viiav  liihilaj^i 
'Apapi.  However,  Ihe  want  of  tbe  13  before  ^33,  and  the 
n  ptcflxeJ  to  the  name  read  by  him  as  Gouni,  are  objec- 
liooi  to  Dili  view,  and  Bertbean  niBy  piobaUy  be  right 
{Chrvmt.  p.  184),  that  ^33  is  doe  to  a  repetitioti  of  the 
laM  three  lctl«n  of  Ihe  preceding  wotd, "  the  Shaalboo- 
ile"  (tl'sVsgn),  and  that  we  sbotild  simply  read  Ha- 
riiem  the  Gizonite.  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome,  in  his 
QaoifioMi  //(Aroicff,  Jashen  and  Jonathan  are  both 
omitted.     Sec  Jiwiv. 

jK'ah«r  (Heb.  YaAar;  "n^^,  vpr^d).  A  volume 
by  this  title  (ll^'n  1(0,  the  book  a/lit  vpr^  man  ; 
Aoth.  Venb "  book  of  Jasfaer'^  appean  anciently  to  have 
misted  among  tbe  Hebrews,  oon  Mining  the  records  oT 
beoared  nwn,  or  other  praiseworthy  Inuisactiooa.  Tbe 
work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  is  dted  in  two  paaaagfa  of 
theO.T.in  the  following  matuwr :  "  And  the  sun  stood 
Kill,  and  Ihe  moon  stayed,  antil  tbe  people  had  avenged 
tboneelves  opon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in 
tht  book  i^Jaiitrt  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  nJdst 
of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
■lay,''elc(Josh.x,  13).  The  other  passage  ia  S  Sam.  i, 
17,18:  "And  David  lamented  with  thia  lamentation 
over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  hii  SOD  (also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [Ibe  use  of]  the  bow:  be- 
hind, it  is  writlcn  in  Ihe  book  lif  Jatker)."  After  thia 
faUowi  the  lamentalion  of  David. 

L  Viewt  of  lie  IiKtdtmt  m  JoiJuut't  Carter.— Tbt 
book  of  Jaaher  has  attracted  attention  because  it  is  ap- 
pealed lo  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  stilL  Tbe  compiler  of  tbe  book  of  Joshua 
rehntoii  as  containing  a  record  of  the  miracle  in  ques- 
tioo.  It  is  therefore  impciwible  lo  do  Justice  to  our 
subject  without  entering  into  an  inierpretaiion  of  the 
wonderful  phennmenon  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  has 
been  wealed.  The  miiapenl  time  which  has  been  de- 
*«l*d  lo  the  piMaga  in  Joaliua  makes  a  critic  aad  iit- 
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deed.  InMead  of  lookii^  at  the  words  in  their  natoid 
and  obvion*  sense,  men  have  been  led  away  b</  Ibeit 
adherence  to  the  letter  into  recondite,  fooU^,  and  ab- 
surd conjectures.  One  thing  is  a  key  lo  the  tight  in* 
terpretalion,  viz.  that  the  passage  recording  tba  miracle 
is  a  quDlatioa  ftom  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  discover  where  the  quotalion  begins 
aiMl  where  it  ends.  But,  whatever  difference  uf  opinion 
then  may  be  as  to  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  a  siriclly 
literal  signification  of  tbe  langtiage  ought  not  to  be 
pieaed  upon  a  statement  pmlcaiedly  extracted  from  a 
popular  poetical  work 

1.  Tbe  most  obvious  aDdandentinlerpii>tBtionDFlbis 
difficult  passage  ia  the  Wfth/  on&  At  Hret  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  lun  itself,  which  was  then  believed  lo 
have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed  bis  coune  for  a 
day.  Those  who  lake  this  view  argue  that  the  theory 
of  the  (Kanuf  notun  o/  Ihe  tartk,  which  has  been  tb« 
generally  received  one  since  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Co- 
pernicus, is  inooosislent  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Cioiwitbelaoding  the  general  rec^>tion  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  tbe  universe,  this  view  continued  to  be 
held  by  many  divioea,  Proleelant  a>  well  as  Kciman  Cath- 
olic, and  waiKrenuuusly  maintained  by  Buddeua  (Uilt. 
£cdn.  V.  T.  Halle,  171^  1741,  p.  828  sq.)  and  utbert  in 
the  last  oentory. 

But  in  more  lecent  timea  tbe  miracle  has  been  ex- 
plained BO  as  lo  make  it  accord  with  tbe  now  received 
opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion,  and  ihe  Scripture 
narrative  supposed  lo  contain  rather  an  optical  and  pop- 
ular than  a  Uleral  account  of  wluit  took  place  on  this 
occasion;  so  that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not 
the  sun,  which  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Jcahua 
(Clarke's  Commn/arf.  ad  loc). 

2.  Another  opinion  is  that  first  auj^estcd  by  Spinoaa 
(rrocf.  Tlitob>g.-PolitK.  c  ii,  p.  22,  and  c  vi)  and  aftei^ 
wards  maintained  by  Le  Clerc  (Commn/.  ad  loc.),  that 
Ihe  miracle  was  produced  by  refiaction  only,  causing 
tbe  >un  lo  appear  above  tbe  horiion  alter  ila  setting,  or 
by  some  oUier  atmoepherieal  phenomena,  which  pro- 
duced suSctent  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
discomfit  his  enemies.  This  seems  lo  be  Ihe  only  view 
which  graols  tbe  reality  of  the  miracle,  without  cncum- 
berilw  it  wilh  unnecessary  difficulties. 

3.  'The  last  opinion  we  gbsll  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  Haimonidea  (ifung  N^nxkim,  ii,  c.  liii), 
via.  that  J^bna  only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  be  might  d«feat  hia  enemies  before  the  going  dvwii 
of  the  Min,  and  IbaC  God  heard  his  prayer,  inasmuch  as 
before  the  dose  of  ihe  day  the  five  kings,  with  their  ar> 
miea,  were  cut  in  pieces.  Thia  opinion  is  favored  by 
V'aiablus,  in  the  marginal  note  In  Ibis  passage  (see  Rob- 
ert Stephens's  edition  of  the  Bible,  folio  1667),  "Lmd, 
permit  that  the  light  id'  Ihe  Bun  and  moon  Cail  us  not 
before  our  enemies  are  difesled."  Grotius,  while  he 
admitted  that  Ihere  was  do  diScnlty  in  Ibe  Almighty'a 
arresting  the  coune  of  ihe  sun,  or  making  ii  reappear 
by  refraclion,  ^iproved  of  ibe  explanation  of  Msimuui- 
den,  which  has  been  since  that  period  adopted  by  many 
divines,  including  Jahn  among  the  Koman  Calbolici 
(wbo  explains  the  whole  as  a  sublime  poetical  trope, 
/■Iru/.  p.  ii,  g  80),  and,  among  orthodox  Protcslanla.  by 
a  writer  in  the  Berlin  Kttuj/iluc&e  KlrrirmriliuM!,  Nov. 
IBSS,  supposed  to  be  iho  editor,  tbe  Ule  profi'ssorHeng- 
stenberg  (BoUnson's  Biilical  Rfpotilors,  IXiU,  iii,  791 
sq.  See  Seller's  BiUieat  Hrrmamlict,  Knglisb  irausla 
tor's  note,  p.  175,  176).    See  Joshua. 

II.  Opiniimt  atlotkt  C/iaraarr  o/the  Book  itfl/.— 
As  the  word  Jasher  signifies  ^if  or  uprigki.  In-  which 
term  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  BiUea,  tbii 
book  has  generally  been  considered  to  have  been  so  en- 
titled as  containing  a  hiiiiHy  atjiat  mm.  The  formci 
of  the  above  pamages  in  which  the  book  is  cited  in 
Scriplure  is  omitted  by  the  Sept.,  while  in  the  laltei 
Ihe  expression  is  rendered  ^i^Jov  roii  ilSo!'^:  Ihe 
Vulg.  haa  titer jutomn  in  both  instances.  The  FcshitO 
Syriac  in  Joshua  has  "the  book  «/[ praiia  at  kj/mu,' 
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nuling  *l'<1&tl  fat  '^*n,  ud  ■  liinUu  tmupotiliao 
iriU  KJOTinC  for  the  rendering  <rf  the  aunt  venion  in 
8»m^"tbebookof/lJ*u-,"  The  Tugum  inteipiele  it 
■•the  book  of  the  Uvr,"  uid  thU  a  followed  bji  Jurhl, 
who  gives,  u  the  puuge  alluded  tu  in  Joahiu,  the 
piuphecy  of  Jacob  with  repaid  to  the  future  KTeatness 
of  Ephnim  (Gen.  xlviit,  19),  which  wu  fuUlled  when 
the  gun  Muod  Hill  at  Joahua'a  bidding.  Tbe  aaine  Rabbi, 
in  hia  commentary  on  Samael,  Tefen  to  GeDeein,  "the 
book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  lo 
explain  the  ailiuuon  lo  the  book  of  Jaaber;  and  Jerome, 
while  discusning  the  "  etymology  of  Imael,"  which  he 
interprets  as  "rectus  Dei,"  incidentally  mentions  the 
f  jet  that  fteneris  was  called  "  the  biwk  of  the  Just"  (li- 
ber GenMis  appdlatur  liBtmv,  id  em,  Jniloium),  from 
ita  containing  tbe  historic*  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Is- 
rael (Comm.  «  Ja.  ilir,  2).  The  Talmudisia  attribute 
this  tradition  to  R.  Jobanan.  K.  Eliezei  thought  that 
by  tbe  book  of  Jaaber  was  signif  ed  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy from  the  eiprfseions  ui  DeuL  vi,  18;  xxxiii,  7, 
tbe  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of  tbe  ahill  of  the  He- 
tnews  in  arcbeiy.  In  the  ofNEiion  of  Rabbi  Samuel  bett- 
Nachmin,  the  book  of  Judgea  wu  alluded  to  as  the 
book  of  Jasher  (A  boda  Zara,  c  ii) ;  and  thst  it  was  tbe 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophota  *as  held  bj  some 
Hebrew  writers,  quoted  without  lume  by  Siitus  Senen- 
sis  (SiU  Sand.  lib.  li).  R.  Levi  ben-Uenhom  recog- 
niaes,  though  he  docs  not  follow,  the  tradition  given  hj 
Jaichi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abuhanel  adopt  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targuni.  Thia  divenity  of  opioions  imrrea, 
If  it  prorea  nothing  more,  that  m  book  was  known  to 
have  aurvived  which  could  lay  claim  to  tbe  title  of  the 
book  of  Jasher. 
Joaephua,  in  relating  the  miracia  nainkted  in  Joah.  x. 
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ments  deposilcd  in  the  Temple  {Aal,  v,  I,  IT),  an 
words  are  auppoaed  to  contain  a  coven  alloaian  to  tbe 
book  of  Jasher  as  the  source  of  hia  authority.  But  in 
his  tnatiae  againat  Apion  he  says  tbe  Jews  did  not 
poaaesa  myriads  of  books,  diaeordanC  and  contradidoiy, 
bat  twenly-two  only;  from  which  Abicht  concludes 
that  tbe  books  of  Scripture  were  Che  sacred  books 
ed  at  in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  aame  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the  proph- 
ets or  by  the  royal  scribea.  Theodoret  (Quasf.-xiv  » 
Jatim  Saw)  explains  the  words  in  Joah.  x,  IS,  which 
'  he  quotes  as  ri  /Ji/J\iov  ro  (wptfllt-  (piob,  an  error  for 
(tiMc,  as  be  baa  in  Qfiatl.  iv  h  3  Rig-),  as  referring 
the  andent  record  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  bo 
of  Joahum  derived  the  materials  of  hia  history,  and  ap- 
plies tbe  passsfce  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18  to  prot-c  that  other 
documents,  written  by  the  propheta,  were  made  use  of 
in  tbe  composition  of  Ihe  historical  hooks.  Jerome,  or, 
nther,  Ibe  author  of  the  Quatlvmtt  Htbrainr,  under- 
stood by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  them- 
aelvcs,  inasmuch  ss  they  contained  the  history  of  Ibe 
Just  pmpbcts,  Samuel,  Rail,  and  Natban.  Another opin- 
im,  quoted  by  SixtusSeneniis,but  on  no  autboHty,  that 
it  waa  the  book  of  eternal  predestination,  ia  act 
worth  noie  than  the  bare  mention. 

Thu  the  book  of  Jaaber  woe  one  of  tbe  writinga 
whicb  perished  in  the  Captivity  waa  held  by  R.  Levi 
ben-Oershom,  though  be  giree  the  tr^tional  exphuia- 
tion  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  baa  been  adopted 
by  Junius,  HoUinger  (Tkrt.  PkU.  u,%%1,),  mi  \ 
other  modem  writers  (Wolfli  BUL  H^  ii.  288). 

What  the  nature  of  the  booh  may  have  been  can 
be  iaTeTTcd  from  the  two  pasaagea  in  which  it  is 
tioned  and  their  context,  and,  thia  being  the  case,  there 
is  cleaily  wide  room  for  conjecture,  The  theoiyofHa- 
nus  (quoted  by  Abicht)  was,  that  in  andent  times,  what- 
erer  was  worthy  of  being  recorded  Ibr  Ihe  inatructi< 
poatarity  was  written  in  the  form  of  annals  by  learned 
men,  and  that  among  these  annals  or  records  waa  the 
book  of  Jasher.  so  c^led  from  the  iraBtwarthinees  and 
methodical  anangonent  ol  the  narrative,  or  because  it 
contained  the  relation  of  the  deeds  of  tbe  people  of  I>- 
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rae),  wbo  ara  elaewhera  spoken  ol 
name  Jcahumn.  Of  the  latter  bypothcsb  FurM  ■{»• 
provH  (Jlauiie.t.t,).  Sanctiua  (C'msmnf.ad  S  H^  1) 
conjectured  that  it  was  a  coUection  of  pioua  hytona, 
written  by  diBbrtnt  autbon,  and  aang  on  rarioaa  oeo- 
sions,  and  that  from  this  collection  Ihe  Pulla  was  con- 
piled.  That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  only  spedmena  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rbytlim ;  bat  that  it  took 
its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  supportad  bj 
etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  (/VnJ.  p.  S06~T). '— r-i^ 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  national  songs,  so  called  bo- 
ewiae  it  probably  commenced  with  TV^  TN.  Si  jAkir, 
"  then  sang,"  etc,  like  Ihe  song  of  Hok*  in  Kxod.  xv,  1 ; 
his  view  of  tbe  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  ami  Ar- 
abic translators,  and  was  adoptet  by  Herder.  Bol, 
granting  that  the  form  of  Ibe  bix^  waa  poetical,  a  diS- 
culty  still  remaina  as  lo  its  subject.  That  tbe  boodc  of 
Jasher  contained  tbe  deeds  of  national  heroes  of  bH  agca 
embalmed  in  verse,  among  which  David's  lament  ow 
Saul  and  Jonathan  bad  an  appropriate  F^ce,  was  the 
ofnnion  of  Calovius.  A  fragment  of  a  umilai  kiod  a 
thought  to  appear  in  Numb,  xxi,  11.     Geeenii 


onga,  which 

acquired  its  name,  "  tbe  book  of  the  just  or  upright," 
from  being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Hcquotf^ 
but  does  not  ippmve,  the  theory  of  lUgen,  that,  like  tbe 
Homasa  of  the  Araba,  it  celebrued  the  achievemaita  d 
illualrious  warriors,  and  bom  this  derived  the  tide  •/ 
"  Che  book  of  valor."  But  tbe  idea  of  wariike  valor  n 
entirely  foreign  to  the  root  y&ihar.  Dupin  conUnded, 
from  S  Sara,  i,  18,  that  thr  contaita  of  tbe  book  were  of 
a  military  nature ;  but  Montanoa,  regarding  ralber  tbe 
etjimology,  eonsidend  it  a  colkctioa  of  poUtical  and 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  ofDavid  as 
a  aample  of  the  whole,  maintaioed  that  the  fiagaNU 
quoted  in  the  book  oTJosboa  waa  part  of  ■  fonenl  ode 
composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  na 
achievcmenta.  At  the  aame  time,  be  doea  n 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  book  only  is  alladed  ta 
in  both  instances.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  tbK 
there  is  vciy  alight  ground  for  any  condusioa  beynid 
that  which  alTects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
confldenily  asserted  with  regard  to  the  cnntenta. 

From  Ibe  panage  above  referred  to  (3  Sam.  i,  18 — 
"Alio  he  bade  them  leach  tbe  children  of  Umi  [Ihe 
use  of]  Ihe  bow"),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (set  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  ConanrM.  ad  loc,  and  Ilonie'i  jHlrod.  toL 
i)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise  on  arch- 
ery; but  it  has  been  observed  (see  Psrkei's  translatiaa 
of  De  Welte's  Inlrod.  i,  SOI)  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  citation,  which  consisted  in  rvTening  to 
SOUR  particular  word  in  tbe  docuraoit, "  the  bow"  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught  indicated  the 
poetical  passage  fhim  the  book  of  Jasher  in  whidi  the 
"bow  of  Jonathan"  la  mentiimed  (3  Sam.  i,  SS).  Oin 
vniter  (Rev.  T.  H.  Hopkin^  in  tbe  BibHeat  Jtrpimlorj, 
1816,  p.  97  sq.)  raably  pmposea  to  reject  both  referKKts 
to  Ibe  booh  in  qneslion  aa  spuriona,  and  even  tbe  wbda 
account  of  tbe  miracle  in  Joshua. 

De  Welte  {KmltUMiiff,  %  169)  endeavors  to  defhwe  a 
argument  in  favor  ofthe  late  composition  atthebookt/ 
Joshua  (torn  the  circumstance  of  its  dting  a  work  (via. 
the  booh  of  Jasher)  which  "  pointa  to  tbe  time  ofDavid, 
inasmuch  as  bis  Innentstion  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  is 
contained  in  iL'  But  it  has  been  supposed  by  otbcn 
(alUiough  the  American  translator  of  I>e  Wetle'a /itfroA 
looka  upon  this  as  quite  improbable)  that  the  book  m^, 
as  a  collection  of  poema,  have  received  acceaakma  at  va- 
rious period-v  and,  neverthelen,  been  still  quoted  by  its 
original  name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  adopts  tjiis  view  of 
tbe  book  of  Jasher  in  hia  iMMrtt,  adU  refera  tbe  eoopiH 
sition  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  SanL 

III.  Atlempled  StprndaeHimt  of  lit  Woi*,  —  I.  Al- 
though conjecture  might  almoet  be  Ihoi^t  lo  have  cx- 


ar  ofoor  own  dayhaa  not  derailed  of  bdag  abh  » 
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oal7  ta  dadita  wbat  the  booh  of  Juhw  vaa  in  ItHir,  bM 
of  reDdaMnctlng  it  ftom  the  ftigoieat*  which,  Konrd- 
ing  Co  hi*  Uw(iC7,  ha  tnoM  throughout  the  MvenI  boofca 
or  Um  Old  T«t.     In  (be  prtUi»  1«  hU  Jonlar,  or  fmg- 


bia  own  idea  oT  il>  k)^  wid  conlcnU.  Aiaaining  thkt, 
during  tha  tranquil  umI  proipeniui  niga  of  SokMDOD,  in 
mtwonlcd  impulie  WM  (^ren  to  Hebrew  litentnre,  tnd 
thai,  the  wonhippen  of  Jehovah  wen  dMirou*  nTpoa- 
imiiiim,  winKthing  on  which  their  faith  mi^t  reel,  the 
book  Dr>'Juhar*or"uprightncaB,''lie  UMtu,  wu  writ- 
ten, or,  rstfaer,  compiled  to  meet  this  want.  lu  object 
araa  to  ahow  that  in  the  begrnning  nun  waa  apfight, 
bat  bad,  bf  carnal  wiadoni,  foreaken  the  ipiriMal  law ; 


it  the  li 


mit  thia  law  ot  uprightnna ;  that  David  had  been  made 
itittg  fvr  hia  religtoua  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to 
bia  Bon  Solonton,  in  whoae  reign,  after  the  dedication  of 
tbe  Temide,  the  praaperit;r  of  the  ehoeen  people  reach- 
ed ita  culminatii^  poinU  The  compikmr the  book  wia 
probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  aaaiaied,  perhajM,  bj  Gad 
the  aeer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  oflbpring  of  the  pro- 
|dtetic  acboola,  and  miniatered  tqiirilual  food  to  the  great- 
er proptaeta."  Sejeding,  (herefore,  Che  authority  (^  the 
Haaoretic  text,  aa  founded  entirely  on  mdition.and  ail- 
hTr'"g  to  bis  own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  oflbe 
boob  of  Jaiber,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  ahon 
I  the  religious  marrow  of  holy  Scripti 
»se,  of  coune,  abaolula  proof  is  not  to  he  looked 
it  would  be  impoasible  here  to  discuss  wbat 
!  of  probability  should  tie  aaaigni 
eJabont«d  with  contidoable  ingenuity.  Wliaterer  an- 
cient fngmenti  in  the  sacred  booka  c^  the  II  ' 
bibit  the  nature  of  uprightneas,  celebrate  the 
tba  true  Israelites,  predict  their  proaperity,  or  promise 
tatar*  btessedncae,  hare,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  ctmaidend  among  the  relicaof  the  book  of  Jashcr. 
Fottowing  nch  ■  principle  of  setection,  the  fragments 
Ul  into  seven  groups.  The  first  part,  the  object  of 
wbicb  ia  to  abow  that  man  was  created  upright  Hl^^, 
^AMkAr),  but  fell  into  un  by  carnal  wiadom,  contains  two 
icagiaMfUa — an  Elohistic  and  a  Jeborislic,  both  poetical, 
tlM  latter  being  tbe  more  full.  The  first  of  thoe  in- 
dndea  Gen.  1,27,28;  vi,l,!,4,G:  vlii,2 
etfa^  is  made  up  of  Gen.  ii,  7-9. 15-18,2 
88,  94.  Tbe  eecond  part,  amauUing  of  I 
ktwira  bow  tbe  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  beiiig  up- 
Tigbt  (□^^>!'',}«ti<>rtn),  were  adopted  by  Uod,  while 
tbe  neigbbonng  nations  were  rejected.  Fragment 
Uoi-ut,  IS-37t  fragment  I,  Gen.  iv,  3-8, 8-16 1  ftagment 
8.Geo.xvi.l-4,  ia,16i  xvU, »-16, 18-26 ;  uu,l-14,20, 
21;  fragment  4,  Gen.  s]tv,20-M;  uvii,  l-IO,  14, 18-30, 
25-401  iv,18,19;xxvi,84;  uKvi,2;  iv,S3,24;  usv' 
«,  xxviii,9i  XKTi,3G;  xxTii,46:  jixviii,  1-4,  11-19 
xxix,  I ,  etc,  24. 29 ;  xxxv,  21-16 ;  Kxiv,  3&-29 ;  xxx< 
9'14, 15;  xxxii,  81.  In  the  third  part  is  related,  wide 
tK»  tlgait  of  tbe  Deluge,  iuw  the  laraeliles  eacapedfrai 
Egwp^  wandered  forty  yean  in  the  wildemesa,  «id  flnal- 

ly,  in  the  leign  of  Uoloman,  built  a  temf'-  —  '-' "■ 

Xbo  pajaagea  in  which  this  is  foutid  an 
rii,«,  11,  12;  viii, 6,7,8, 12;  v,29:  viii, 
*iii,4B;  Dent,vi,18-,  P«a.v,  8.  That 
nf  tbe  fourth  part  contain  the  dirine  laws  to  be  observed 
by  the  upright  people,  and  are  found  in  (1)  DenL  v,  1-22; 
(«J  Ti,l-6;  Lev.sii>,IB;  DeoL  x,  12-21;  xi.  1-6,  7-9; 
■Dd  (8)  viii,  1-3;  vi,  6-18,20-26,  Tbe  blcsdngs  of  the 
mwiKhl,  and  their  admonitions,  are  tbe  subject  of  the 
mtb  part,  wbicb  contains  the  songs  ofjacob  (Gen.  xUi), 
ITalaam  (Numb,  xxiii,  ixiv),  and  Mosea  (Deot.  xxxii, 
xxziU).  The  wonderful  victories  and  deliverances  of 
I«ael  are  eeldirated  in  the  rixth  part,  in  the  trium- 
pfiii  aonfca  of  Mosea  and  Miriam  (Exod.  xv,  1-19),  of 
fo^ua  (Jotb.  X,  13,  IS),  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  r,  l-IO). 


The  asrenlh  ia  a  eoDacdon  of  various  hymns  tampaseJ 
in  the  nigna  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  Da- 
vid's aong  of  trinmph  over  Goliath  (!)  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10); 
fail  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27),  and 
for  Abaer(3  8are.iii,88,S4)i  bis  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
(Psa.xviil;  2  Sam.  xxii);  hii  triumphal  ode  on  thecon- 
tjoeat  of  the  Edomila  (Pm.  Ix),  and  Iiis  propliecy  of 
Meanah'i  kingdooi  (3  Sam.  xxiii,  1-7),  together  with 
Solomon's  Epithalaniium(Paa.xlv),and  the  hymn  sung 

the  dadicatian  of  the  Temple  (f^Uviii). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  critic  hai  ehown  great 
ingenuity  and  connmetire  akill  in  elabonling  his  the- 
ory. Mis  commentaries  on  the  individual  fragments 
oompodng  the  parts  often  exhibit  striking  and  just  re- 
marks, irith  ■  right  perception  of  the  genius  of  some 
poniona  of  the  O.T.  Yet  we  muM  pronounce  the  at- 
tempt a  tailnre.  The  leading  positions  are  untenable. 
Donaldsoti'i  argumenta  an  often  weak  and  baseless. 
Mom  of  the  contents  which  he  assigns  to  tbe  book  ot 
Jaahar  never  belonged  to  it,  such  as  the  pieces  of  Gen- 
esis which  he  selects,  etc  But  it  is  needless  to  enter 
ttfutatian  of  tbe  bypollieais,  ingeniously  set  forth 
jinl  Latin,  and  supported  with  considerable  scut»- 
ncas.  HoK  of  the  book  of  Jasbar  cited  in  Juehua  and  3d 
Samuel  is  loal.  It  is  very  improbable  that  laws  such  aa 
those  in  DeuL  vi,  x,  xi,  or  historical  pieces  like  Gen.  xvi, 
1-4,  ever  belonged  to  it.  It  ts  also  a  most  unfortuusle 
conjecture  that  nV'*ti,  in  Gen.  xlix,  10,  is  abridged  from 
liasid;  or,  oven  if  it  were,  that  itfumishfa  a  proof  of 
tbe  poem  being  written  while  SolamiM  was  king  (p.  27), 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  ci'  ' 


the  Hebrew  word  ~ivi\  in  making  it  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  an  appeHtlion  of  the  Israelitkh 
peophh  When  be  asaumes  that  it  is  contained  in  ^N^b^, 
the  notion  it  eimneous  (p.  2S). 

Among  the  many  strange  mults  of  Donaldson's  ar^ 
rangement,  Shem,  Ham,  ami  Jspheth  are  no  longer  the 
Bona  of  Noah,  wbo  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of  Adam; 
and  the  dreumstances  of  Noah's  life  relsled  in  Gen.  ix, 
18-37  am  tranafcned  to  the  Utter,  Cain  and  Abel  are 
the  sons  of  Sbem,  Abraham  is  the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau 
becomes  Ijmech,  the  son  of  MethuBelah. 

2  and  8.  There  are  also  extant,  under  tlie  title  of  "  tbe 
book  of  Jasher,"  two  RabUuical  works,  one  a  moral  trea- 
tise, written  in  A.D.  1394  by  R.  Shahbatai  Carmuz  Levi- 
ta,orwhichacopy  inH9.exiBtsin  the  Vslican  library ; 
the  other  was  written  by  Jacob  ben-Meir,  or  K.  Tarn, 
who  died  in  1171,  and  contains  a  treatise  on  Jewish  rit- 
ual questions.  It  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1586, 4to, 
and  again  at  Vienna  in  1811,  but  incorrectly.  No  trans- 
lation of  either  wag  ever  made. 

4.  An  anonymous  work  under  llie  same  nam«  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1635,  at  Cracow  in  1C28,  and  at' 
Prague  in  1668.  It  conuina  the  bistoriea  of  tbe  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  intermixes  many  fabu- 
lous things,  It  gives  (Ixxxviii,  64)  the  account  of 
Joshua's  miracle  neariy  in  tbe  words  of  Scripture,  mak- 
ing the  sun  to  stand  atill "  thirty-six  times"  (D^I^I),  Le. 
jloiirs;  but  doea  not  bring  the  history  down  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Tbe  preface  itself  states  that 
it  was  discovered  at  tbe  deatmction  of  Jerusslem  by 
8idras,one  of  tbe  offlcera  of 'I1tuB,who,ubile  Marching 
a  house  Ibi  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Uw,  the 
prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  witb  many  others,  which  ■ 

under  his  protection,  and  built  fur  him  a  hounc  at  Se- 
ville, where  the  books  were  safely  depuniied,  and  ihence 
this  one  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  wlicre  it  was  printed. 
Tbe  book  m  question  is  probablv  the  production  of  a 
Spanish  Jew  of  the  ISth  century  (Abicht,  lit  iOr.  Reni, 
in  Tim.  !foB.  Tl^ol.  PkU.  i,  625-414).  A  German  version 
of  it,  with  additiom,  was  published  by  R.  Jacob  at  Frank' 
Itort-on-tbe-Hain  (1674, 8vo),  with  the  title  ^l$;i  BPI, 
ptr/tct  md  ri^t,    A  stereotyped  tnmtlalion  of  this 
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wHfc  wu  publiihed  in  Kcw  York  io  IStO,  aodtr  Ibc  di- 
rection uC  U.  H.  Noah,  wiLh  ceitjilcuc*  uf  Iti  lldtlity  ts 
the  original  by  eminent  Hebrew  achdui  who  tud  tx- 

6.  The  above  works  miut  not  be  conToanded  wilh  the 
vuiana  editions  of  s  ftbricUion  which  wu  flnt  aecretly 
piinWd  at  Bristol,  and  pnbliabed  in  Londwi  in  1751  (llo), 
'bvan  inSiIelcype-foundsr  of  BiiXol  Darned  Jacob  ILive, 
w'ho  was  iu  real  author.  It  wu  entiOed  "  Tht  Boot  of 
Jaiktr,  ailh  TftlimomiH  owl  JVofti  txpkmalory  of  iht 
Ttxt:  to  ickich it pr^fixtd  Varioud Beadiiigt :  Innilaled 
into  English  from  the  Hebrew  b;Alcuin  of  Britain,  who 
went  a  iiilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land."  This  Iwok  wu 
notioed  in  theMuxtAJy /&nnc  for  Docember,  1751,  which 
describes  it  as  "a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  igniirant,  Ut  hap  the 
credit  of  the  books  of  Moaes,  and  to  blacken  the  charac- 
ter of  Moees  hinueir."  The  preface,  purponing  lo  be 
written  by  Alcuin,  contains  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  book  in  MS.  at  tiaina,  in  Persia,  aiul  the  way  in 
which  it  was  translated.  Having  brought  it  to  England, 
Akuin  Hya  that  he  left  it,  among  other  papen,  with  a 
elergyinan  in  Yoriuhire.  After  two  pages  of  various 
readings,  the  book  itself  follows,  divided  into  thirty- 
•eren  chapters.  Testimonies  and  notes  are  appended. 
Tbe  editor  states,  in  a  dedication  at  the  beginning,  that 
be  bought  the  US.  at  an  auction  in  tbe  north  of  Eng- 
land, anil  afflrms  that  WicklilTe  had  written  on  the  out- 
side, "I  have  read  the  book  of  Jasbei  twice  over, ami  I 
Diuchapproveofit  u  a  piece  of  great  antiquity  and  cu- 
rioaily,  but  I  cannot  asacut  that  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture."  This  rJumty  forgery  wu 
reprinted  at  Bristol  in  ltt37,  and  puUished  in  London  in 
1S29  (Ito),  as  ■  new  discovery  of  the  book  of  Juhet.  A 
prospectus  of  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint  wu  issued 
in  1833  by  the  editor,  who  therran  styles  himself  tbe 
An.  C  B.  liond.  This  literary  fraod  baa  obtained 
notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits  in  eonsequerux  of  the 
able  critiques  to  which  it  gave  rise,  having  been  again 
exposed  in  the  Dublin  Otrisriiai  £mimwr  for  1831,  and 
elaborately  refuted  by  Home  in  his/afroifiicttm  (ut  sup.; 
new  edition,  iv,7*l-6). 

See,  besides  the  litecatore  above  rtferred  to,  IIillig«r, 
On  Libra  Rrcti  (Lips.  1711) ;  Nolle,  Dt  LOtro  Jiuloram 
(HelDUU  1719)  i  Wol(,Dt  Libra  AsfDnai  (lips.  1 712) ; 
Stegei,Z)eiii>ai£uJb^1^;  (Kiel,  1808);  Anon.  JuiAfr  re- 
ffrrrd  la  in  Joth.  and  Stan.  (LoDdoo,  1S42)(  Hopkins, 
PUmiline  Papen  (.tnhum,  1S6S,  ch.  \-ii) ;  and  the  peri- 
odicals cited  by  Poole, /»Jez,s.  v.    Gimpaie  Joshua. 

Jubo'beltm  (Keb.  ya$iobaM',  D^^i;^,  dadkr 
among  the  prople,  or  ntamer  to  the  ptopir,  otherwise, 
to  whom  thepeopU  rftunu,Mt  rttamiiig proplt ;  Sept. 
_in  1  Chron.!ti,ll,'li(3aii;iv.r.'I((ra;JoM;  in  1  Chron. 
nil,  6,  'Ua^ad/i  V.  t.  Toiioraii ;  in  1  Chton.  ixvii,  3, 
'tafioa^  T.  r.  'lajhiil ;  Tulg.  Jrtbaam,  but  JtAomn  in 
1  Chion.  KKvii,  i),  the  name  of  several  of  DaviiTa  fa- 
vorite ofScers. 

1.  One  of  the  Korfaites,  or  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Konh  (and  therefore  probably  not  identical  with  the 
fbt]Dwing),whojoined  David's  band  at  ZUilag(lChToi 
xii,  6).     ILQ  1053. 

2.  "  Son"  of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  worthiia,  an< 
ths  Brat  named  in  the  two  lials  which  are  given  of  them 
(3  Sare.  xxiii,  R;  1  Chron.  xi,  IH.  One  of  these  texts 
ia  bald  to  have  soffered  through  the  negligence  of  copy- 
ist^ and,  u  Jashobeam  is  not  otherwise  histmically 
known,  commentalon  have  been  oiucb  embamsaed  in 
comparing  them.  The  farmer  passage  allribnCas  to  bim 
the  defeat  of  800,  the  latter  of  300  I'hilistines ;  and  the 
question  liu  been  whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures 
in  one  of  these  accounia,  or  whether  two  different  ex- 
ploits arc  recorded.  Further  difficulties  will  appear  in 
comparing  the  two  texts.  We  have  assumed  Juhobe- 
am  tti  be  intendeil  iu  both,  bat  this  is  open  to  question. 
In  Chronicles  we  read,  "Juhobeam,  the  Hachmnnite, 
chief  of  the  captains:  he  lilted  up  bis  spear  gainst  300 
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men,  dain  by  him  at  one  time  {"  bat  In  Hanmiil  |  ism- 
gin],"Josheb-liassebet  tbe  Tachraonite,  chief  aniMig  the 
tbree,  Adino,  of  Exni,  who  lifted  up  bis  ^mu  aftabat 
BOO  UMD,  whom  he  slew."  That  Jashobeam  tbe  llao- 
mooite  and  Joeheb-buh-ahebeth  tbe  Tachmonite  ar*  Ike 
same  penon,  is  clear;  but  may  dM  Adino  oTEzni,  whoe 
name  forms  tbe  immediate  anlaecdent  of  tbe  cxpiok. 
which,  aa  related  bete,  oosMitiitM  the  aoh  diaocpasKT 
between  the  two  texts,  be  anotbcr  person?    Muy  w 

But  a  further  comparison  of  tbe  two  vows  will  a^sia 
suggest  that  the  wbole  of  the  vtiM  last  cited  nmst  ba- 
king to  Jaibobeam ;  for  not  only  is  tbe  parallel  ioeoa- 
plele  if  we  take  the  last  clauae  from  him  sod  ssaiicn  it 
to  another,  bat  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  "  chief  sdkok 

some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  i^ 
o|»ni(Hi  of  those  who  auppoae  that  Jaabobesira.  cr  Jo- 
sheb-bash-ihebelh,  wu  the  name  or  title  of  tin  diid^ 
Adino  and  Eznice  being  desOTptive  epithets,  and  Hacb- 
moniie  the  patronymic  of  the  same  person ;  and  the 
remaining  discrepancy  we  account  for,  not  on  tbe  s>^ 
position  of  different  exploits,  but  of  one  of  tboae  ccKra|^ 
tions  of  numbers  of  which  several  will  be  found  in  cod- 
paring  the  books  of  Chroniclea  with  thoae  uf  Samuel  asd 
Kings.     aC.1014.     See  Adino;  Davii>;  EuiiTE. 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  h»t  of  the  Phi- 
listines to  procure  David  a  draught  of  water  fnrai  the 
well  of  Bethlehem  ia  ascribed  lo  the  three  chief  bona, 
and  therefure  to  Juhobeam,  who  wu  the  firat  of  tbe 
three  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  lS-17;  1  Chron,  xi,  15-19).  aC 
1045. 

3.  We  also  And  a  Juhobeam  who  commarHl(d34/mi, 
and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the  month  Nisan  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,!).  He  was  the  son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  there- 
fare,  he  wu  the  same  u  the  foregoing  Jubobewn,  hia 
palionymic  of  "tbe  llachmoniie"  i 
his  race  or  office  rather  than  to  hii 
See  Haciukhii. 

Ja'sbab  [or  JaA-idr\  (Heb.  FoMaA',  3^.  n- 
turntr;  mice  by  ciror,  3^^,  YaihA',  io  text  1  Outs, 
vii,  li  Bamar.  Pent,  in  Numb.  ImM',  SO^*!:  Stfil. 
'lamiP),  the  name  of  two  men,  or,  perliapa,  tbe  last  ii 
ratber  a  place    See  also  Siikar-jashitb. 

1.  The  third  named  of  the  four  aDna  of  lasfhar  (1 
Chron.  vii,  1 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  !4) ;  called  Job  (pohaps  h} 
cnntnctioa  or  corruption  [or  posaUily  only  1^  sabslilo- 
tion,  both  having  the  sane  meaning,  one  fmn  3*13,  aad 
the  other  from  34X]}  in  the  parallel  pauage  (G<B. 
xlvi,  13).  ac  1856.  His  dcacmdants  were  caBel 
jASHCBiTKa  (Hebiew  roalaM',  ^d^.  Sept.  'lonii^ 
Humb.  xxvi,  24). 

2.  One  of  the  "aona"  (7  fbrmer  naiiixtB)  of  Bani, 
who  divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  after  tbe  Fjdie  (Eaa  x, 
S9).     aa459. 

Juh'nbl-la'hain  (Heb.  I'luU'N-^e'tAns,  "3^ 
nnV  ["in  pause"  La'rAn,Sn^],rrianH^  borae  bio 
battit  ot  ttafood;  Sept.  liriffrpt^i'  ovrwc  ▼•  r.  "•- 
rrrpi^f  ii'c  Aiifi ;  Tulg.  rnvrn  nut  ■•  tjiirm),  Hffar 
«itly  a  pawn  named  u  a  descendant  of  Sbd^tteaca 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  AC  perhaps  dr.  99S^  whs 
it  added  at  the  end  of  the  list,  "And  these  are  aai  iint 
things.  These  were  the  potters,  and  tboee  that  dwelt 
among  plants  and  hedges;  there  tbey  dwelt  with  Ibe 
kiug[?9akmon;  bal, accortUng  to aane, Pkvasb, do^ 
Ing  the  rtudence  in  Egypt]  for  hIa  wotk."  PtHfaly. 
however,  "  it  is  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  lioa  its 
connection  with  Marenha  anil  Choaeba-if  Cbonbc  be 
Chetib  or  Achiib— that  it  lay  on  the  western  sideofibe 
tribe,  m  or  near  the  Shephelah  or  '  plaiu.'  The  Jewbh 
explanations,  as  seen  in  Jerome's  Qmttt,  llrh:  oa  this 
passage,  and,  in  a  slightlv  different  form,  in  the  Tagioa 
on  the  Chronicles  (ed.  WUkms,  p.  29,  SO).  ma«a>  </ 
Hoab  aa  the  key  to  the  whole.  Choceba  is  riiwrkfli 
Joaah  and  Sar^h  are  Uahloit  and  Chiliou,  who  'haf 
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Id  Hoab'  from  muryiDg  the  two  HoiUle 
labi-Lebem  ii  Niooii  uid  Rath,  who  rt- 
ptntrd  (Jtababi)  to  brud.  or  lo  Bcth-JaInK,  aftw  the 
bmine:  isA  the  'utcient  worda'  point  to  thi  bo(A  of 
Bath  >■  the  loura  of  the  whole' 

jKah'ublU  (Numb,  xxvi,  U).    See  Stunm,  L 

Jaaidaana.    See  YuiDis. 

J^K'slU  (1  Chion.  xi,  4«>    Bee  Jaairi. 

Ja'Bon  Cliiirwv,  he  tKat  will  eurr,  originally  Ihe 
name  uf  the  leader  at  the  ArgouaU),  >  commoa  Ureek 
■weae,  which  vi>  fnqueutl)'  adopled  by  Hellenizing 
Jews  BBthe  equivilcDtof  Juiii, /oiiiia  ('Iquovc;  comp. 
Joaephus,  /I  il.  xii,  6, 1 ;  Aiiat£u,  /AiM.  apud  Hody,  p.  7), 
pnbaiAy  with  aonie  reference  to  ill  auppoBedi 
witb  laoSai  (Lc.  [he  jiailn-).  Apanllel  change 
in  Alcimii*  (Eliakim),  while  f/icolaut,  Datilinu, 
Ami,  etc,  were  direct  [lanaliliont  of  Hebrew  nam 
occvn  with  refcrenco  lo  Berenl  men  in  (he  Apocrypha, 
and  one  in  the  New  TeaUunenL 

1.  Jak»,  the  son  or  Elkazer  (comp.  Ecclne.  1,  ST, 
"Iitoouc  "''it  SfHiX  EXtafap,  Codex  A),  waa  one  of  Ihe 
(omiiiuaonen  Knt  byJudaaMacutnua,  ui  conjunction 
with  Eupolemua,  lo  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
lual  sappoit  wiLh  the  Romans,  B.C.  161  (1  Hacc 

17 :  Joaephiu,  ^  at  xii,  10, 6). 

2.  Jaso:*,  thk  rATHSR  or  Axtipater,  who  was  an 
envoy  to  Rome  lo  renew  the  lieaty,  at  a  later  period, 
under  JoniUhan  Maocabeua,  in  conjunction  wit" 
Dius,  the  (on  of  Antiocboe  (I  Hruc  xu,  16;  x 
pntbably  the  same  penon  as  Nn.  I. 

3.  jAnos  or  CrRE^E,  in  Africa,  was  a  H( 
Jew  of  the  race  of  those  whom  Ptolemy  Soter 
Egypt  (2  Hacc i;  Joaepbus,^Ht.  lii,  I;  Prtdei 
utttioM,  ii,  176).  He  wmte  in  Stb  booiiB  the  history  of 
Judas  HacobKoa  and  iiis  brethren,  and  the  principal 
tnnaactions  of  the  Jewa  daring  Ihe  rricni  of  Seleucus 

IV  Philo|)ator.  Anliocbua  IV  Epiphanet,  anil  Anllocbus 

V  Eupator  (B.C  187-162),  ftom  which  fire  books 
of  the  secund  book  of  Haixabeee  (q.  v.)  is  abridged.  In 
all  isubabilit;  it  wu  written  in  Greek,  and,  from  the 
&ct  of  its  including  the  wan  under  Antiochna  V  Eupa- 
tor, it  must  have  been  written  iter  B.C.  162.  The 
SDorca  from  which  Jason  obtained  hii  information 
Bnknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  when  either  he  or 
eintomiiei  lived.  All  that  we  know  of  his  history  is 
cmtained  in  the  few  versee  of  the  !d  Uacc  ii,  tS-33. 

4.  Jabom,  tub  KioH-PRiEBT,waa  the  second  son  of 
Simon  n,  and  the  brother  ofOniaa  III. 
name  was  Jut's,  but  he  had  changed  it  lo  that  of  Jason 
ClftfoE'C  'iivoya  tavrov  furmi^uftaoti'  [ Josephus,  .4 1 
xii,6,l]).  Shortly  aftMT  the  accesBion  ofAntiochusl  _ 
Epiphaites,  Jason  ofired  to  the  king  440  talents  ofyearly 
tribole  if  he  would  invest  him  with  the  high- priat hood, 
to  the  exduBoo  of  bis  eUer  Wther  (4  Mace  iv,  17)  (RC 
cir.  176).  Josephus  says  that  Oniag  III 
acdeanan  of  Jaaon  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  that  Jason 
nceiTed  this  poet  in  consequence  of  his  nephi 
IV,  the  son  of  Ooias  III,  being  as  yet  an  infant 
S,l).  Jason  also  olbed  a  fiirther  ISO  taleni 
lieenae  "  lo  act  him  up  a  place  of  exercise,  an 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  hei 
lfacc.iv,7-9;  Ja•epbu^  .tat.  xii,  6, 1).  ThisofTerwas 
immediately  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  Jason  built 
gynmasinm  at  Jerusalem.  The  effect  of  this  innnratic 
was  to  prodDce  a  stionger  tendency  than  ever  for  Greek 
fashions  and  beatheniah  manners,  and  they  so  increased 
oidet  the  superintendence  of  the  wicked  Jaw 
luiesta  despised  the  Temple,  and  "  hastened 
takers  of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exerdse, 
after  Ihe  game  of  Discus  (q.  t.)  called  them  fonb"  (2 
Mace  iv,  14).  Some  of  Ihe  Jews  ei'en  "  made  tbero- 
■eWta  nncircuntcised,"  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
Gndo  when  the;  were  naked  (I  Marc,  i,  1 6 1  Jose  ' 
Jir.xii.5,1).  At  last,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
vho  used  to  send  embassJestoTyre  in  honor  orHereuke 
(C«atluikiT,3;  Palybius,Jbftf.xxxi,S0,13),Jaaaaa«ut 
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special  messengers  (Siaipoiit)  from  Jennalem,  who  wtn 

the  newly-elected  dtiions  of  Antiocb('AtTioxi7t  ovroji 
mmp. !  Mace  tv,  9),  to  cany  300  drachnue  of  silver  to 
the  sacrifice  of  that  god.  See  Hercules.  The  money, 
however,  contrary  lo  the  wish  of  the  Bender,  was  not 
used  for  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  but  reserved  for  mak- 
ing triremes,  becauM  the  bearers  of  it  did  not  think  it 
proper  (lii  ri  >i^  uftqniv)  lo  employ  it  for  the  sacri- 
Oce  (i  Mac&  iv,  IS,  SO).  In  KC  172  Jason  also  gave  a 
festival  lo  AntiDchiu  when  he  visited  Jerusalem.  Jason 
iiens  lotding  him  in  by  torch-light  and  with 
itings  (S  Mace  iv,  aS).  Jcsephus  mentions 
mt  says  that  it  was  an  expedition  agavutje^ 
runalcm,  and  that  Anliocbua,  upon  obtaining  possesion 
'  the  city,  slew  many  of  the  Jews,  and  plundered  it  of 
great  deal  of  money  {Anl.  xii,  5, 8).  The  cimfly  Ja- 
m,  howerer,  soon  found  a  yet  more  cunning  kinsman, 
ho  removed  him  bail  his  offlce'in  much  the  same 
anner  as  he  had  done  with  his  hrotber,  Oniis  IlL 
Menelaos,  the  son  oTHiroon  (Josephus,  Awl.  sii,  6, 1 ;  Si- 
mon's brother,  2  Mace  ir,  28),  governor  of  the  Temple, 

through  flattery  and  by  ollering  800  talents  more  than 
Jason,  to  gain  the  fsvtv  of  the  king.  Antiochui  imme- 
diately gave  him  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  Jainowaa 
tbrced  to  flee  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  (3 
Haceiv.se).  See  MBNELAua.  In  KC.  170,  Antiochna 
having  undertaken  hia  second  expedition  into  Egypt, 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  snd  Jason  made  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  and  committed  many  atrocitin. 
He  was,  however,  forved  ag^n  to  flee  into  Ihe  country 
of  the  Ammonitas  (S  Mace,  r,  5-7).  At  length,  being 
accused  before  Aretas,  king  of  the  Aratnans,  be  was  com- 
pelled "to  flee  from  dtylo  city,  purwied  of  all  men,  and 
being  held  in  abomination  as  an  open  enemy  of  his 
country  and  countrymen,"  and  eventually  retired  into 
Egypt  (i  Mace  v,  8).  He  afterwards  retired  to  take 
refuge  among  the  LaoedanHmians, "  thiaking  there  to 
And  succor  by  reason  of  hia  kindred"  (2  Mace  v,  9; 
compare  1  Mace  xii,  7, 31;  Jeaepfaus,  Xaf.  xii,4, 10;  ee« 
Pridesui,  Comma,  ii,  140 ;  Frankcl,  Momafchrifl,  1868, 
p.  iGU),  and  perished  miserably  "in  a  strange  land" 
(comp,  Dan.  xii, 80  sq.;  Macei.  I'i  sq.).  His  body  re- 
mained without  burial,  and  he  had  "  none  to  mourn  for 
him"  (8  Mace  v,  9, 10).     See  Hiou-pbiest. 

5.  Jasok  of  Thessai»sica  was  the  hort  of  Paul 
and  Klas  at  that  dly.  In  consequence,  his  house  was 
assaulted  hy  the  Jews  in  order  to  adie  Ihe  apostle,  but, 
not  Hnding  him,  tbey  dragged  Jaion  and  other  brethrBi 
before  the  ruler  of  the  city,  who  released  them  on  secu- 
rity (Acts  xvii,  6-9).  AD.  48.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  aame  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi,  31 
as  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Paul,  and  probably  accompa- 
nied him  IVnm  Thessalonics  to  Coiinth  (A.D.  64).  He 
was  not  one  of  thoae  who  accompanied  the  apostle  into 
Asia,  though  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Jason  and  Se- 
cundus  were  the  same  pcnon  (Acta  xx,  4).  Alford  sayi 
Secundus  is  altogether  unknown  (Acts,  I.e).  Accord- 
ing lo  tradition,  Jaaon  was  bishop  of  Tanus  (Fahridns, 
/.ILC  Evatigflii,  p.  91, 93). 

Jasper  (n^l^,y<i*A'p*'A',  prob.  pofulal  or  gKUfr' 
■17,  inirnc),  a  gem  of  various  colon,  as  purple,  cerulean, 
but  mostly  green  like  the  emerald,  although  duller  in 
hae(Pliny,A''iitffur.  xxxvii,R,9;  EpiphaniuN /Jr  Cm- 
■W  S  6 ;  Braun,  De  Vol.  Saeenhl.  ii,  19).  "  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  iikserud  in  Ihe  high-priest's  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ;  xxiix,13).andlhellrstarihe 
twelve  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi,  19) :  Ihe  diflbrettce  in  Ihe  ordrr  seems  in  show 
that  no  emblematical  importance  was  alUcbnl  to  that 
feature.  It  was  the  stone  employed  in  Ihe  superstruct- 
ure (ir^tl/iiTorrtofthe  wall  of  the  new  Jeniwlera  (Rev. 
xxi,  IS).  It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which 
adorned  the  king  of  Tyre  (Eiek.  xxviii,  13).  I.ast]y,  it 
is  the  emblematical  image  of  the  glnry  of  the  divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv,3).  The  characteristics  of  Ihe  stone,  aa 
tU  at  tht^are  spedfled  in  Scripture  (Rev.xxi,ll],«ti 
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tlut  it  wu  '  most  prackiDB,'  m»1  '  like  erjttti'  (flpmraX- 
Xi^wv) ;  not  exK^y  '  cleir  as  cryaul,'  u  in  the  A.  V, 
but  of  ■  crynal  hue  :  tbe  term  u  applied  to  it  in  Ilii* 
MDse  by  tjioacondea  (v.  160:  XiSoc  iae-wi^  u  fiiv  rii 
Jffri  aitapa^iZiiiv,  i  Si  cptm-aXXfiJiK).  ^e  nu;  (I*a 
inTBC  tram  Rev.  iv,  8  thet  it  wu  ■  Hone  of  briUiaut 
and  transparent  light."  The  ancient  j—ptr  tboi  ap- 
pe«n  to  have  been  frequently  tnnalucent,  but  the 
modern  is  opaque.  A  brown  variety  existed  in  Egypt. 
The  Javier  of  the  aocienls,  therefore,  comprehended 
TBiious  precious  stones  not  reidilv  iilenliHahle  (Roeea- 
m^mi, BibL  A brn/ium.lV.  i,  43;'Uoore'i  AHcUm.  p. 
168).  Wbat  is  noH  properly  called  jaiper  by  miucral- 
ogitts  is  a  sub-species  of  rhiimboidal  qiiarti,  of  sercral 
varieties,  mostly  the  comnum,  ilie  Eggpiian,  and  the 
tlriptd;  of  different  colors  —  wbitisli,  yellow,  gieen, 
reddish,  etc,  sometlma  apotteii  or  banded;  oocurriog 
either  in  masses  oi.  loose  oystals,  and  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish  (see  the  Load.  Eartfclopailia,  a.  v.).    See  Geu. 

J«apis,  GorrpitiED  Sikqhuxd,  a  German  tbeolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Mdven  April  S,  1760.  Ue  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Univeinly  of  Lei|tfiK,  and  entered  tbe 
miniatry  in  179-2  aa  pastor  at  Plhihau.  In  1814  he  waa 
called  to  the  Nicolai  church  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  15, 1823.  Wbile  he  itistinguiabed  himseif  greatly 
as  a  preacher,  it  ii  particolaily  as  a  vrriter  in  UibUcal 
literature  that  Jaspis's  name  dnerres  to  be  mentioned 
here.  He  publtshod  an  excellent  t^tin  translation  of 
Iho  aposlclic  epistles  (Lipa.  IT9S-96i  new  ed.  ISll,  Sto). 
His  polemical  and  homiletical  worki  are  now  no  longer 
reganled  as  of  any  value,  "lie  was  a  man  of  pure 
aims  and  cheerful  piety,  and  a  good  scholar  and  preach- 
er."—Kitlo,  Cfdi^  a.  V. ;  Adelung's  Addcoda  (o  JAeher, 
GAkrIm  Lexibm,  s.  r. 

Jaaaua,  Au  (or  At  Spu),  a  Mohammedan  name  tar 
a  beast  which  ia  to  be  one  of  their  sign*  of  the  approach 
ofthedayof judgment:  W^ifHthetnUxetkallbtTtaibi 
to  fail  upon  Men,  im  inff  ruiua  a  hoot  Ui  anH  fortk 
unU  then  oat  of  the  tarti,  mkir*  ikaU  tpiak  arto  Uitm. 
It  is  supposed  by  tliem  that  it  will  q>pear  flnt  in  tbe 
temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Mount  SaTa,  or  in  tha  territory 
of  Tayet  She  ia  to  be  a  monster  in  aise,  and  so  swift 
(hat  no  human  bdng  shall  be  able  to  pursue  her  in  her 
rapid  Hight  through  this  world,  msrlung  the  belieren 
(him  the  unbelieven,  "  that  eveiy  penon  may  be  known 
at  the  day  ofjadgment  for  what  be  really  ia."  See 
Sale.  Pntiiu.  Ditien.  to  the  Korm,  p.  79  j  Brougbton, 
Biilioth.  Hill.  Sar.  i,  606. 

Jaaa'bns  ('laiau/3ac)>  tl>e  Graciaed  form  (1  Esd. 
Iz,  80)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  29}  Jashub  {q.  v.). 

Jatttka  (literally  rtlaling  to  birlA)  is  ilie  name  of 
a  Buddhistic  work  consisting  of  a  aeries  of  books  which 
contain  an  account  of  560  previous  births  of  S4kya  Mu- 
ni, or  the  Buddha.  Several  talcs  that  pass  under  the 
name  of  .£iop'i  fables  are  to  be  found  in  this  coUection 
otlegendH,     See  Blddhisii. 

Ja'tal  ('Arrip  V.  r,  'laroX),  a  corrtq>t  Greek  lom  (1 
Esd.  V,  28)  of  tbe  Ueb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  4!;  Neh.  vii,  45) 
Atsr  (q.  v.). 

Jatb'niSl  (Heb.  ratlmUl',  bit-<ir^,  givm  by  Hod, 
otherwise  praiter  of  Gad;  Sept  'iiaiavh  v.  r.  NnSii- 
>«q\,  'Ia9a»iaql),  the  fourth  son  of  Meahelemiah,  one 
of  the  Letitical  (Korhile)  gate-keepers  of  tlra  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  !).    RC  1014. 

Jat'tir  (Heb.  YalHr',  l^n;  [in  Josh,  iv,  48,  ebe- 
wherB''iUrECtive]y"  1[a;],/ire-<»iiri«(;  SepL'I(3tf>  or 
'li3ip),  a  city  in  the  mountaina  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  48, 
where  it  is  named  between  Shamir  and  Socoh)  asugued 
tn  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  14;  I  Chron.  ri,  57).  It  was 
one  of  the  places  in  the  south  where  David  used  to 
haunt  in  his  frccbooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  t-ifis  from  the  spoil  of  tbe  enemies  of  Jehovah 
(I  Sam.  xxjt,  27).  The  two  Ithrite  heme*  of  David's 
guard  (!  Sam.  xxiii,  3Sj  1  Chron.  xi,  40)  were  possibly 
Ihmi  Jatlir,  living  memorials  to  him  of  his  early  dlffl-  J 


a.  V.  Jelher),  it  waa  in  tbeir  day  a  very  large  '*■"■'■*  ia- 
habitcd  by  tjhristiana,  twenty  Roman  mika  ftocn  Elc^ 
theropoiis,  in  the  district  of  the  Daroma,  near  Helalha 
(Reland,  Pala^.  p.  886>  It  is  named  l^  Hap-Fan^ 
the  Jewish  traveller;  but  the  paange  ia  defectin,  and 
little  can  be  gathered  from  it  (Zuni,in  AabR'a  Bff.rf 
Ttutda,  ii,  44:!).  The  required  poaition  attawen  nearly 
to  that  of  the  modem  village  of  'A  iHr,  diaconacd  bj 
Dr.  Robinson  {Rcttard^,  ii,  184,  tat-)  in  this  n^iiB. 
"  marked  by  cavea  upon  a  hiU"  (c«np.  Wikoo,  LamJi  >if 
BOtf,  i,  858),  and  situMed  fifteen  milta  ■outli  at  Hc 
bron,  and  Ave  north  of  Moladah  (Schwan:,  Pole^itr,  p, 
106).     It  contains  extensive  roini  ^TratiUD,  Lxmi  if 

/■nffrat,  Gjupabt)  Jka:i  AkdriE  Joseph,  a  Ficad 
Roman  CatboUc  thedogian,  was  bom  U  U  Koque-bna- 
gane,  Provence,  Dec  18, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  Toa> 
Ion  and  Aix,  then  entered  the  Church,  and  waa  made 
canon  of  Auip.  He  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  his  theological  studiea  under  the  ptieate  ol 
Sl.llacbandSt.Sulpice,andin  1791  established  tbe  pe- 
riodical Amalri  dt  la  RrUgion  tl  At  Stntimail,  aimed 
against  tbe  civil  amstitution  of  the  clergy.  H«  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atmaitt  Rdi^ 
iaua.  About  1801  he  acted  as  vicar^eneral  rf  cardinal 
Feach,at  Lyon,  during  tbe  letter's  embassy  to  Rome,  and 
he  ben  labored  with  the  people  to  reconcile  tbem  lo  the 
Concordat.  Cardinal  Feach  subaequently  called  him  Is 
Paris,  where  JanSret  estaUiahed  a  number  of  teUgiaM 
societies,  and  obtained  many  privilegia  for  divcn  een- 
gregations  of  monks  and  nuns  througb  the  inflocfice  <f 
his  patrotL  Made  chaplain  of  the  anperor.  he  wis  ia 
July,  1806,  appointed  Ushop  of  Meti,  aud  consccnuil 
Dec.  8  of  the  aame  year,  still  retuiiing  hi*  imperial  cfci^ 
laincy.  This  paction  he  improved  by  eatalJishlng  a 
number  of  seminaries  and  Roman  CatboUc  achocds  of  all 
kinds.  In  1810  he  WIS  one  of  the  persons  aent  to  nut 
the  archducheaa  Maria  Louisa,  and  Bul»H)uently  heaiae 
her  confeasor.  In  1 81 1  he  waa  rewarded  for  his  seal  ia 
promoting  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from  hii  fint  wiA  I7 
the  Bicbbishopiic  of  Aix;  but  be  never  really  held  Ihk 
position,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  between  tbe  pepe 
and  tbe  emperor,  and  finally  felt  constrained  to  tenooKa 
iL  He  died  at  Paris  May  18, 1833.  He  wmte  Dt  la 
£r%iaad  r,4MniiUw  A'atiswifr  (1790-1, 8voi  irfleo  re- 
printed under  divers  titles)  i—Da  Cwlu  public  (1795,1 
vDla.gvo;  8d  ed.  1815)'.— Jfwnrv pour  smvai'AiK: 
dt  la  RdiguM  H  dt  la  PUIotophit  (Anon.  Paris,  18IIS,t 
vols.  8va),  besidn  a  number  cj  coalrovenial  and  practi- 
cal woiiia.  See  Ami  de  la  Jidigioii  rt  du  Boi,  uxri, 
65-74;  CAnniftisAc^Kue.Ti,  189-805;  Qadnnl,Xii 
fruBOE  I.iairairr.~Uaetv,  t/ote,  Biog.  Caiimli,  XIT^ 
410  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Java,  an  island  in  tbe  Malay  archipelago,  and,  aftv 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  Sunda  gioap,  it 
the  principal  Beat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  tbe  F.aM.  Tht 
iiUnd  is  S30  miles  loon,  by  35  to  120  mike  broad,  and 
has  an  area  of  49,730  square  miles.  The  populatuin  has 
very  rapidly  incieased  since  the  begiunuig  of  the  19lh 
centuiy.  While  in  1813  it  amounted  only  to  4,50(M<X> 
inhabilanth  it  numbered  in  1S16  9,W).nOO  (of  whna 
106,038  were  Chinese,  81,316  Arabs,  16,308  Eumpfm 
and  their  deacendanla,  and  5111  slaves)  ;  in  ISH, 
13,649,680  (16,400  European^  and  15M90  Chhimt); 
and  Ju  1884,  »},931,G54  (Europeaits,  35,UU0;  IJboHM, 
115,000).  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  bat  ts 
two  different  nations— the  Jarantee  in  the  cast,  and  lbs 
leea  numerous  Sunilaneee  in  tbe  weal.  The  JavaoeM  «« 
a  peaceable,  frugal,  and  induatrious  people,  who  ban 
made  greater  pm^ness  in  agriculture  than  any  Mha 
peoide  of  Asia  except  the  Chinese  awl  Japanrte.  Ii 
1327  Java  waa  invaded  by  the  Arabs,  who  luljuiia- 
ted  the  whole  island,  and  cslahlitbcd  in  it  the  MekMD- 
medan  religion  and  customs.  Only  in  the  remote  Boas- 
tains  ■  few  tboasanri  woishippers  of  Buddba  and  &ab- 
ma  remain.    The  ruins  of  auKf  temples,  inap^  aa< 
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(  th«  p«o|)l«.  The 
in  1&7S,  u  wfiU  u 
the  £aglUh  who  airirad  later,  were  expdkd  by  the 
Dutch,  who  eMaUiibed  theiuMlvt*  in  Jan  in  1694, 
■pd  neadily  xtruieed  in  the  conquot  oT  the  iiduid 
mitU  onl7  two  nUire  itatn  were  left — Soerakarta,  or 
Saks  with  690,000  inbatntanla,  and  Djodjkana,  with 
S«O,OO0  inhabituila.  From  1811  lo  IHlfl  the  iaUnd  wh 
under  the  rule  of  the  Britiah,  who  had  oonqoered  it,  bat 
in  1810  it  wai  reslond  to  the  Dalch.  la  conaeqi 
of  the  bad  adminiatiUiim  ■  nmnbBr  of  eutliteBka 
ptaee,  among  wbkdi,  in  ptnienlar,  that  of  DJepo  Negoro, 
in  182&,  wii  Tery  daugmnu,  until  at  length  the  gOT- 
twmm.  Van  der  Uapellen  and  Jan  van  den  Bnach,  mo 
oaednd,  by  encounging  agricultare,  and  by  ocbei  roeaa- 
nie«,in  devrlo|Hngtlieprodi>niviI]-Biidpi«perity  ufthe 
tilnnd  to  ■  high  degree  In  acoontance  with  ■  decree 
of  Jmn.  1,  I860,  ilavery  wu  aboliahed  in  Java,  a*  well 
■a  in  all  the  Dutch  cotaniea.  I>uring  the  rule  of  the 
Portugueae  the  Catholic  mianonariea  fornwd  aome  na- 
Cire  eoDgngationa,  of  which  only  a  few  remnanla  are 
tea  at  Batavia  anil  Depok.  The  Dutch  garemment 
waa  decidedly  oppoaed  lo  mitaionaiy  labor,  and  Protea- 
lant  miaaioQi  wen  not  bfigan  ontil  iIm  ialand  paaaed,  in 
181 1,  under  the  nile  of  En^and.  The  drat  aociety  in 
the  Held  waa  the  Londmi  Mianonary  (ainee  181S),  which 
waa  aoon  IbUowed  by  the  Engliih  Baptut^  But  both 
aoCHtiea  confined  their  eObita  chiefly  to  the  Chinese  and 
the  Halaya.  Their  minionariea  wen  allowed  lo  remain 
■fter  the  leatoration  of  the  Dutch  Bdminiatralian,  but 
they  had  lo  Hibiuit  to  many  mtiictiona,  until,  in  l»4:i, 
aU  non-Dutch  minionariea  in  the  Dutch  ooloniea  were 
fbrbiddeD  to  perfonn  any  miMonii;  labon.  Thui  only 
the  Eotlerdani  Hinooary  Society,  which  bad  begun  ita 
operations  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhoud  in  1820, 
waa  able  lo  continue  the  miMiuiuury  work.  A  new  un- 
pulae  waa  given  lo  the  labon  or  thia  society  by  a  Jouraey 
itioD  on  the  part  of  itd  inspector.  A  miinoD  ata- 
IS  established  at  Samann);,  and  a  second  very 
tg  Add  opened  in  the  pravinoe  of  Surabaya,  with 
Uocljo  Wamo  as  centre,  whence  the  miinou  extended 
to  Krdiri  and  Ualang.  The  society,  in  1886,  supported 
in  Java  seven  mtaaionaiies  and  seven  oalive  agents. 
In  IB61  a  society  for  home  and  foreign  miasiona  was 
focBied  at  Batavii,  with  which  the  Dutch  aeclion  of  the 
Java  Committee  at  Amsterdam  aamcialed  itself.  The 
■Dciely  labored  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhood,  in 
particular  among  the  Malaya  and  Chinese,  and  look  sev- 
eral brelhim  of  the  Society  of  Gonnei  into  ila  service. 
Id  ttlM  the  Mennonite  Missionary  Society  at  Amater- 
dam  (Doopgeiinde  Yereeniging)  began  its  operations  at 
DJapara,  while  the  Nederland  Zendinga  Verteniging, 
which  waa  olabliabed  in  1H6B,  opened  miaakma  among 
(be  Sondaneae,  to  whom  it  haa  also  undettaken  to  give 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  It  employed  in  1866  five 
minianariee,  and  had  four  stationa.  The  Nederi.  Gen- 
fanneerde  Zendinga  Vereeniging  haa  also  established 
aeveral  mistinns  (in  1M>6  three  misnonariea)  in  Java, 
and  the  Utrecht  Misaionary  Society  haa  begun  minion- 
ary  operations  <Hi  the  neighboring  island  of  Bali,  where 
Buddhism  ia  still  prevalen^  The  Dutch  government 
oontinues  lo  be  anything  Init  favorable  lo  the  miniona, 
but  patmnixes  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  tiaa  le- 
cenlly  established  for  that  purpoae  a  native  nonnal 
ichaol  at  Baiidong.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  haa 
a  vrai  apostolic  in  the  dty  of  Bauvia.  The  Rovem- 
manl  pay*  the  salarita  of  eight  prieata.  The  Catholic 
pi^Hilation  ccnaisU  slmeet  exdudvely  nf  Dutch  aoldien 
artd  Indo-Poituguae.— Newccanb,  Cgcbipmtia  of  Mil- 
tiam  ;  Grunderoann,  Miitiimt-A  llai ;  Welier  u.  Welte, 
KtrckofLcakoK,  xii,  669,  691.    (A.  J.  S.} 

Jwwmja  (Hebrew  Yavan',  *|1^,  of  foreign  origin),  the 
Baina  of  a  penun  (borrowed  from  that  of  his  deacend- 
(nta)  and  ala>  of  a  dty. 

1.  (Sept.'Iawi>'inUen.x,2,4;'lRU(Ti-inlChron.i, 
A,  T ;  ij'BUac  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19  and  Eaek.  uc\ii,  IS ;  elae- 
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when  ol'BXX^wc)  The  fourth  son  of  Japbetb,  aad 
the  father  of  Elishah,  Tarahiah,  Kiuim,  and  Dodanim 
(Gen.1,2,4;  lChron.i,5,7).  BCpost  36M.  Henc« 
for  the  comitry  settled  by  his  posterity,  suj^iosed  lo  be 
GT*tct,\.t. loma  (whence  the  Heb. name), which  prov 
inee,  aeltled  by  colonists  from  the  mother  countiy,  was 
better  known  lo  the  Orientals,  as  lying  nearer  lo  them, 
than  Mellai  ilaelf  (sec  Ucsenius,  rktt,  HA  p.  667).  It 
i*  mentioned  among  the  placea  where  the  Syrians  ob- 
labied  anidca  of  traffic  (comp.  Bochart,  I'htil/g,  iii,  S), 
namely,  brass  and  slaves  (Eiek.  XKvii,  13);  asadistant 
country  among  the  "isles  of  the  sea"  (Iss.  Ixvi,  19). 
Alexander  the  Great  is  styled  king  of  Javau  ("  Unecia." 
Dan.viii,2t;  x,  SO  i  camp,  xi,  2 ;  Zech.ix,  13).  In  Joel 
iii,  G,  the  patronymic  occurs  D''31^n~^93,  sons  of  "the 
GrBciana,"  like  the  poetic  ultc  'Axaiwr.  See  Ethsol- 
ooT.  Thia  name,  or  ita  analogue,  is  found  as  a  dealgna- 
lion  of  Greece  not  only  in  all  the  Shemitic  dialects,  bot 
alao  in  the  SansCTlt,  the  Obi  Pernc,  and  the  Egyptian 
(Knobel,  TMIerif/r^  p.  78  sq.),  and  the  form  'laoi-ic  ap- 
pean  in  Homer  as  tba  designation  of  tbe  early  inhald- 
tants  of  Attica  flSad,  xlii,  685),  while  Aachybia  and 
Aristophanes  make  their  Persian  intetloeutoTa  call  the 
Greeks 'l<>o>'ic(.£schylua,7><Ti.  174, 656,911, etc;  Aria- 
loph.  A  diani.  104, 106),  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter  of 
these  passages  ftina  Aristophanes  expressly  aaya,  Ildi^ 
Ta<;  roift  "EXAijyoc  'laovoc  ol  tiap^apoi  JniXom-. 
"  The  occunence  of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inacrip- 
tions  nf  the  lime  ofSargon  (about  RC709),  inthefonn 
of  YaeHOH  or  fmsan,  as  deacriplive  of  the  isle  of  Cypni% 
where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
er of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  iwt  con- 
Aned  to  the  Helnews,  but  was  widely  ^iread  thro(i|^iout 
the  East.  The  name  was  probably  inlradaced  into  Asia 
by  the  Phienicians,  lo  whom  the  loniana  were  naltmlly 
belter  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races  on 
account  of  thdt  commercial  activity  and  the  high  priw 
penty  of  their  towns  on  the  weatem  coast  of  Alia  Hi- 
nor.  The  exteniion  of  the  name  weetward  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  Gieeka,  aa  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  throi^b  the  Pbcenidana,  was  but  a  naluial 
pcocese,  inalogoua  lo  that  which  we  have  already  had 
to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chlttiin.  It  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined that  tbe  eariy  Hebrews  themaelvea  had  any  act- 
ual acquaintance  wiUi  the  Greeks;  it  is,  however,  worth 
mentioning,  as  illoitnlive  of  the  communicatkm  which 
existed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that,  amongst 
the  artists  who  contributed  to  the  omamentatisii  of 
Esarhaddon'a  palaces,  tbe  namee  of  several  Greek  artiata 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Bawlinson'a  Htnd,  i, 
488).  At  a  Uler  period  the  Hebrews  must  have  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  through  tbe  Egyp- 
tians. Paammetichus  (BC  664-610)  employed  loniona 
and  Carians  aa  mercenariea,  and  showed  them  so  imicb 
favor  that  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body : 
the  Greeks  were  aellled  near  Bubastih  in  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which  the  Jews  were  fsmiliar  (Herod.  U, 
154).  The  same  policy  waa  followed  by  the  aucceeding 
monarchs,especiallyAma^(I).C.  671-626), who  gave  the 
Greeks  Naucratis  aa  a  coramerdal  emporium.  Il  is  tol- 
erably  certain  that  any  information  which  the  Hebrewa 
acquired  in  relation  10  the  Gieeka  must  have  been 
through  the  indirect  means  to  which  we  have  advened  ( 
the  Greeks  themsrlvea  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  southern  coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  ilecatieiia  (RC,  694-4H6X  who 
mentions  only  the  two  towns  Canrtis  and  Canljtuii 
the  next  are  m  Herodotus,  who  describes  Ihe  cvunliy  as 
Syria  FolBelino,  and  notices  incidentally  the  lowna  As- 
calon,  Aiotus,  Ecbatana  (Balanaia?),  uid  C!adytis.  tbe 
same  as  the  Canytia  of  HecalivuB,  probably  (iaxa.  Iheae 
towns  were  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uncatain  Ecbatana,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  no  Greek  had,  clown  to  thia  Ule  period, 
travelle.1  through  Palestine'    See  Guuck. 

2.  (Sept.  olfet  V.  r.  'Iwvai',  'laavar.)    A  rtgioD  at 
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towD  of  Arabia  FeUx,  whence  the  Syriani  procmed 
minuTacturea  of  inn,  curii,  tnd  olimiu  (Eiek.  sxrii, 
19) ;  probably  Che  Jaetm  mentiansd  in  the  CmiwJ  (p. 
1817)  u  "a  town  of  Yemen,"  and  "a  port  of  bpahan." 
Some  oonfound  chla  with  the  pnoeding  iiaaw  (Crtdaei 
and  Kitzig,im  Jod  iii,G;  aee  Meier  m  Joci,  p.lS6),bDt 
Tach((ni(F'«.p.!10)suggeaU  Ihat  it  may  bavc  biwi  » 
named  a»  having  been  fminded  by  a  CDkmy  of  GteeluL 
By  a  change  of  reading  (see  HHvernick,  ad  loc)  in  an 
MMdaUid  word  (h'lm^Jrom  UuU,  for  hjAsri,  ipm,  i.  e. 
thread),  some  ctitici  have  thought  they  find  another 
place  mentioned  in  the  ume  vicinity  (lee  Bochait,  PAo' 
%  I,  ii,  21  i  RownmUller,  BiU.  Gtog.  vi,  296-306). 

JavsUn  u  the  rendering  in  [be  Auth.Vera.  of  tiro 
Heb.  lemu;  r''3n  (chamlk',  so  called  horn  ilajferiMt- 
1^),  *  lance  (I  Sam.  xviii,  19, 11;  xix,  9,  ID;  xx,  S3; 
elaewhere  "  ipeai") ;  and  Tvq-i  {ro'tiack,  from  iti  pitr- 
tiig\  a  lance  fiiT  beavy-anned  troopi  (Nomh.  xzv,  7 : 
"luicet,"  L  e.  ipear-head,  1  Kingi xviii,  38;  "buckler," 
incorrectly,  I  Chnm.  xii,  8;  ebewhen  "qiear^.    See 

Jaw  (muaUy  and  properly  "tfi,  hdi',  lendend  al» 
"jaw-bone  i"  once  D^'pbo,  maaoMm',  "Jiwa,"  Psa. 
xxii,  16,  elsewhere  "  prey  ■'  aln  nis^niS,  mUluittrotkT 
"Jawa,"  Job  xxix,  17:  "Jaw  teeth|"  Vnt.  xxx,  14; 
"cheek  leetb,"  Joel  i,  6>  The  denuded  Jaw-bone  of  an 
aai  afforded  Sanuon  (q.  v.)  a  not  unniitable  weapon 
(see  SttD^beld,  De  maxUia  aAn,  Tubing.  1716)  for  the 
great  caniage  wliich  he  once  effitcted  (Judg.  xv,  16). 

J«y',WiLLi4]>,  a  very  diHinguiihed  English  Inde- 
pendent RiiniiWr,  wu  bora  at  Tigbory,  county  of  Wilti, 
Ma;  8, 1769.  Henaa  the  ami  ofa  poor  >tona-«utler,aiid 
obtained  hii  edncation  by  the  influence  and  charity  of 
(Henda  he  made  at  a  youth,  dittinguiahinK  hinuelf  even 
then  by  great  natnial  abilities  and  resiiy  acquiiition. 
When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  preach- 
ing, and  before  he  had  puned  hi<  minoiily  be  it  uid  to 
have  delivered  no  leae  lh»n  1000  sermons.  Like  Wes- 
ley, he  often  preached  out-doors;  and  he  himself  relates 
the  history  of  his  early  life  thus ;  "  In  the  milder  sea- 
tons  which  would  allow  of  it,  we  often  addjcaaed  large 
numbers  out  of  duora ;  and  many  a  dear  and  calm  even- 
ing I  have  preached  down  the  day  on  the  comer  of  a 
conuDon,  or  upon  the  green  turf  before  the  cottage  door. 
Theae  neighborhoods  were  supplied  sometimes  weekly 
and  Bometimes  fortnightly,  both  on  the  week-days  and 
on  the  Sabbaths.  We  always  on  the  Sabbatba  avoid- 
ed, if  possible,  the  church  hours;  and  on  week-days  we 
commonly  omitted  the  services  during  the  hay  and  oon 
barveet,  that  ire  might  not  give  leaaonable  olTence  lo 
the  (hrmen,  or  entice  the  peasants  away  fkiim  their  la- 
bor before  their  usual  time.  I  would  also  rsnaik  that 
we  did  not  always,  iu  these  eflbria,  encounter  much  op- 
poaition ;  indeed,  I  nmcmber  only  a  few  instaDcta  iu 
wUcb  we  tnffbrcd  peneculton  flnm  violeooe  or  rude- 
ness." Jan.  SI,  1791,  he  was  made  preacher  of  Argyle 
Chapel,  Bath,  and  here  he  labored  fat  sixty-two  years 
with  great  dittinctiun.  Jay  wainot  excelled  even  by  the 
greatest  of  pul|nt  ataturs  for  •rbicli  England  has  beta  so 
Justly  celelnted  within  the  last  100  yean.  John  Foster 
calls  him  the  "prince  uf  preachen;"  Sheridan  pro- 
nounced him  "the  most  natural  orator"  be  had  ever 
heard  i  Dr.  James  Hamilton  as  a  preacher  who  filled 
bim  "with  wonder  and  delight;"  and  Beckford  as  poa- 
•easing  a  mind  like  "a  clear,  transparent  stream,  flow- 
ing so  freely  as  to  impreae  us  with  the  idea  of  its  bdng 
inexhaustiUe."  He  died  Dec  71, 18S3,  "  beloved  and 
trusted  by  reliuioui  professors  of  all  sects"  (London 
^fAenau«,8eptS0,lSM).  "Hr. Jay  was  DOlonly  a  pi- 
ous and  eminently  successful  preacher,  hut  a  very  genial 
and  interesting  man;  a  ssgacious  obaerver,  yet  of  child-  , 
like  simplicity  in  taste  and  disposition;  pueseased  of  a  | 
fine,  though  sometimea  quaint  humor;  a  moat  instiuc-  I 
live  and  pleasant  companion,  rich  in  anecdote  and  remi-  I 


living  aketcbca  of  moat  of  the  eminent  men  who  had 
appwod  in  the  ndlgiona  worid,  high-flying  Ugata  cz- 
ocpted,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18tb  and  the  MTlicr 
pan  of  the  pteacnt  cmtiny.  ....  He  wai  not  a  lariet 
Calviniat,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  '  exduave'  pBt 
of  the  Calviniatic  ciaed  in  any  form.  He  believed  id 
'  two  grand  truths' — >  that  if  we  are  saved,  it  it  ntirel; 
of  Ood'a  grace;  and  if  we  art  lost,  it  will  be  aaiiiiy 
from  ounalve^'  Ha  held  to  theae  firmly,  tboqgb  he 
might  not  see  the  oooneetioD  between  them.  'The 
connection,' he  sayt,> is  like  a  chain  acrca  tbe  rivw:  I 
can  aee  the  two  end^  but  not  the  middk;  rtot  befuae 
there  is  no  real  uoico,  but  hecanas  it  i*  HudeT  waaar.' 
Aa  to  Chmoh  polity,  Mr.  Jay  indined,  on  the  wbole.  In 
PreabyteiiaaiBm,witha«iiadalleMuiig,p«jbapa,oa  one 
point—that  of  motoal  miniattiial  orenigbt  aod  reami- 
tibility— to  Wedeyan  Uetbodiam.  But  he  did  not  be- 
lieve any  particulai/oni  of  polity  to  be  of  divine  bb- 
thoiity"  ilAmioH  Qaarl.  Reviev,  1864,  p.  I>53  aq.).  Beat 
known  of  his  varied  and  extenave  writings  are  Jf  onHap 
imd  Enaiiig  Eztrdta  (voL  i-iv  of  the  ooUcctive  ediitoa 
of  bis  IConb,  ed.  of  1842) :— rte  OrWioa  ontfea^ifaAW 
(vol.  vi  of  hia  (Torts) :  — Wotwb^  leilk  Jenu  (18i4, 
8vo).  His  IKori*  were  pobliehed  entire  (  Bath,  184a-«4, 
12v(Ai8vo;  New  Yort;,8  vo«s.8vo).  SeeJitfoUyns- 
piy  a/lht  See.  William  Jay,  riili  SnnimiKtmir$  of  limit 

IJM  CoKleinporariit,  Sfiecfioiu  from  kit  Com- 

!,  etc,  edited  by  Geo^re  Redford.  DJ).,  LL.D_ 
ana  JonnAngell  James  (Lond.  IBM,  Bvo;  3ded.l8U): 
Wilson,  ifnwiro/./rry(l864,8vo);  Wallax. /Wfrasl- 
ars  of  Jay  (1863, 12mo);  AUibone,  J>kA  ^  ,4  afion,  i, 
867;  /ViKx(nnAnviF,v,  S69tq.;  Mtlk.  Qliari.  BeritK, 
V,  S36.     (J.  H.  W.) 

JajadJTB,  a  ccleteated  Hindu  poet,  who,  aocord- 
Ing  to  aiRiw,  Uved  about  the  middle  of  tbe  Uth,  ac 
ctmling  lo.othera  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oent- 
ury  after  CbrisC  Hia  jnost  renowned  work  ia  tba 
eitagoviitia,  aa  erotic  poem  in  honor  of  the  Uindfi  de- 
ity Krishna  (an  iiwamation  of  Tisbnu)  and  his  wife 
RAdhA.    It  is  interpreted  both  in  a  literal  and  a  mja- 

/■Tlia,  Petkb,  a  pioneer  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, bom  at  Marblehead,  Maa&,  in  1778,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1797,  and  in  1806-6  was  statiooed  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  he  died  Sept.  &.  180G.  Ur.Jayne  waaamas 
of  great  promise  and  rare  abilities.  His  style  was  lene 
and  vigorous,  his  piety  conastent,  and  his  maniHrs  In- 
genuous. His  early  death  was  deplored  by  hii  brethroi 
as  the  eclipse  of  a  mommg  star.  See  Miimta  >if  Cei- 
/mn«j,i,146t  Stevens,  Jirnwiriai((i/'ir«Aod>(m,i,dL 
xxri.     (CUT.) 

J*'s«x  (i)  'lofqp  v.  r.  'lajqv),  a  GtBciied  ftvai  (I 

HaCCV,B)  of  jAA£EB(q.V.). 

Ja'sar  (Numb,  xxxli,  1,  8;  Josh,  xxi,  S9;  t  Sam. 
xxiv,  fig  1  Chnm.  n,  81;  xxvi,Sl;  Isa.XTi,8,9i  Jer. 
xlviii,SS).    SeeJAAiBs. 

Jn'slt  (Heb.  roitt',  *-n*,|>nnHMtf;  Sept-'lMfrZ 
V.  r.  'la^iO,  a  Hagante  ornaeer  of  Datid's  flocka  (1 
Cbron.  xxWi,  SI),  which  woe  probably  paatured  am  (he 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  coimtry  where  tbe  fore- 
fatben  of  Jazii  had  for  ages  roamed  (compL  v,  19-il). 
RC1014.     SeeHAOAHiTB. 

Jamltramj  (niUp,  CiiXoc),  ptopariy  the  feeliog  of 
snsfndon  of  a  wife's  purity  (NumbL  v,  14);  often  nacd 
nf  Jehovah's  senntive  regard  for  the  true  faith  of  his 
Church  (Exod.  xx,  b,  etc;  S  Cor.  il,  2).  Sec  Ha>- 
RiAOE.  The  same  term  is  aoiDetimte  used  for  anger  at 
indignation,  or  an  intense  intenal  for  the  hooav  asid 
pTOeperity  of  another  (Psa.  Ixxix,  b:  1  Cor.  x,  22;  Zecb. 
i,  14;  viii,S).  Conjugal  jealousy  is  one  of  the  stroogsM 
l)assionsofour  nature  (Prov.vi,S4;  Cant,  viii, 6).  When 
God  is  said  to  he  *jrnloia  God,  or  to  tie  moved  to  JraU 
mity,  or  when  the  still  stronger  expression  is  used.  'Jr- 
hopoA,  wkote  naatt  u  Jealoui"  (fxod.  xxiv,  14),  we  an 
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to  BDdcnUnd  thu  Ungumge  u  emplayed  to  Uluatfate, 
nihet  thui  lo  repreieiit,  the  emotioiu  of  tliE  divine 
mind.  The  ume  ctiute  opentiiig  upon  the  humui 
miod  WDulil  produce  whit  we  «kll  anger,  jealouty,  re- 
pent^nc*.  grief,  etc, ;  «iid  therefore,  when  these  emolions 
■re  Bscribed  la  the  mind  of  Uod,  (hii  Unguige  a  lued 
becaiue  nich  emotloni  can  be  lepteeemed  to  lu  by  no 
other.  Thtu  God  ■•  lepMsenUd  U>  lU  u  >  hiuliUHl,  re- 
nted to  his  Church  by  ■  muriige  coTenant  Ihit  bintlB 
her  to  be  wholly  for  him,  and  not  for  another.  The 
moce  ancere  ami  conitant  the  lore,  the  inore  seniitive 
ia  the  heart  )o  the  approach  oT  a  rival ;  and  the  thoiifiht 
of  mcli  affeciion  being  alienated  or  corrupted  Mia  the 
■ool  with  grief  and  iniUgnatioii.  So  God  commenda  the 
purity,  the  Terrency,  and  the  uneerity  of  hia  love  to  hit 
Choicli  by  the  moat  terrific  expnaiona  of  JeahHuy.    See 

JKALOUST,  IMAGE  OF  (riKJien  Vqd,  Sept,  if- 
wmnr  rou  C^Xoi>c,Vulg.  idoiaintrlf),  an  idolatrotu  object 
seen  b^  the  prophet  in  that  rvmaikable  viaiun  wliieh 
portrayed  to  him  the  abomination*  that  called  down  the 
diiine  vengeance  on  Jetusatem  (Eiek.  viii,  3,  f>).  See 
IxAOERY,  Chauber  OF.  It  Mood  Dpun  apdjufiit  p^l'Q, 
**  acat")  within  the  inner  or  prieata'  eonrt  of  the  Temple, 
■dJoiiiinK  the  great  allar,  and  aeemi  to  hava  been  iden- 
tical trith  the  itatue  of  Aatarte,  which  Manuaeh  had 
the  Budacioua  eflrontery  lo  eiect  within  the  aacred  pre- 
diicU  {2  King!  xxi,  7).  See  AhutOretii.  This  idol, 
■Treating  the  attention  of  all  who  came  to  wonhip  Jual 
■■  they  entered,  claimed,  aa  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  their 
■doTation,  and  thui  waa  peculiarly  uffcnaive  to  Ihe  God 
of  heaven  (see  Hendcraon,  ComnenUiry,  ad  loc. ;  Bieder- 
mann,  Dt  idola  irli,  Freib.  ITa7).    See  Iioi. 

JEALOUSr-OFFEBISG  (rlBUJ?  nnjp,  Septuag. 
Suvi'a  CiiXDrua-ioc,  Tulgato  oUorio  trlalspur)  waa  Ihe 
name  c^  a  "  meat-ofTering"  which  a  hunband  wai  to 
taing  when  he  aubjected  his  wife,  under  cha^e  of  adul- 
tery, before  the  priest,  to  the  ordeal  of  Ibe  bitter  waters 
(Itsnib.  T,  1 1  aq.).  It  conaialed  of  a  tenth  of  an  ephah 
of  bailey-meal,  without  oil  or  ftanliiiicense.  The  iiriett 
moat  wave  it  (ver.  2&},  and  bum  a  handful  on  the  altar 
(ver.  26).  The  Miihna  givtm  nwre  minute  diiwtioni 
(Sotak,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1, 6).  See  Adultekv.  Barley,  as  an 
inferior  grain  to  wheat  (Phadrua,  ii,  8, 9),  was  lyniboH- 
cal  uf  the  nispecleil  condition  of  the  wife  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
SOT),  Oil  and  incense,  ai  tmbleiOB  ofjny  and  piety, 
wcK  obvioDily  uunuiiaiile  to  Ihe  occasion.    Sn  Or- 

JE-VLOUSY, WATERS  OP  (DV>1i;WD">1^I>''B, 
Nnmb.  V.  19,  bOftr  waltn  Aal  cuw.'Sepl.  t6  uiufi  tou 
iXtyftou  roil  IwaaraputfufoVi'Vaif.a^fc  ut<f  amarit' 
liasin  tfi  qvu  maUJictit  conffaai,  A.  V.  **  thii  bitter  water 
that  caaseth  the  curse'^.  (See  Acoluihl  DtagvU  amarit 
malHUcHonem  tH/rmtibui  [Lips.  1«>2]).  When  a  He- 
brew wife  waasnspecUHi  oradtdtery,  her  husband  brought 
her  first  berur»  the  Judges,  and,  if  she  alill  asserted  her 
innocence,  he  required  that  she  should  drink  the  u-n'rri 
o^jtaiouttf,  that  God  might,  by  Iheae  means,  discover 
what  she  aitempled  to  onnceal  (Dumb,  v,  I!,ctc).  The 
ftntberdelaili  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Com.  ad 
loc)  from  the  rabbinical  authoriliea  (comp.Wagenaeirs 
&i(a,  pass.):  "The  man  then  produced  his  witnesses,  and 
tbay  were  heard.  After  this,  bnth  the  man  anil  the  worn- 
aa  wc3«  e«iveyed  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  before  the  San- 
bedrim;  and  iTshe  persisted  in  denyinf;  the  fsct.  she  was 
led  to  the  eastern  gale  of  the  court  of  Israel,  stripped  of 
her  oara  clothes,  and  dreased  in  black,  before  great  num- 
be»  of  her  own  sex.  The  priest  then  told  her  that,  if 
she  was  really  innocent,  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if 
gnilty,  she  might  expect  to  hH^  all  that  the  law  had 
deoonnced  againat  )ior,  lo  which  she  answeicd  'Amen, 
■men.'  The  p[ie.>l  thtii  wrote  the  terms  of  the  law  in 
thkronn:  'Ifa  straii)^  man  halh  not  come  near  you, 
•nd  you  are  not  polluted  by  forsaking  the  bed  of  ynur 
hnsland,  theae  bitter  waleii,  whicb  I  have  curaed,  will 
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at  hart  yoa ;  but  if  you  have  polluted  yoiuaelf  by  coo- 
ig  near  to  another  man,  and  gone  astray  from  your  bus- 
hand,  may  you  be  accursed  of  the  Lord,  and  become  an 
exainple  fur  all  his  people;  may  your  thigh  rot,  and 
your  belly  swill  till  it  burst ;  may  these  cursed  waters  ^ 
epter  into  your  belly,  and,  being  swelled  therewith,  may 
your  thighs  putrefy.'  After  this,  the  priest  tilled  a 
pitcher  out  of  the  brazen  vessel  neat  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ilTerings,  cast  some  dust  of  [he  pavement  into  it,  min- 
gled SMnelhingwilh  it  as  bitter  as  womiwoacl,  and  Iben 

other  priest  in  the  mean  time  tore  off  her  clothes  gs  low 
as  ber  bosom,  made  her  head  baiv,  untied  the  I  resscs  uf 
her  hail,  fastened  hct  clothes  (which  were  thus  torn) 
with  a  girdle  under  her  breast,  and  Ihen  presented  her 

barley-meaL  The  other  priest  ihen  gave  her  the  aaitrt 
qfjeahnifi  or  bitlemfse  lo  drink,  aiid,  aa  soon  aa  the 
woman  had  swallowed  them,  he  gave  her  the  meal,  in  a 
veeael  like  a  frjing-pan,  into  her  hand.  This  was  stir- 
red before  the  Lord,  and  part  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire 
of  the  allar.  If  the  wife  was  innocent,  she  returned 
with  her  husband,  and  tlie  waters,  so  far  fmm  injuring 
her,  increased  her  health,  and  made  ber  more  fruitful; 
but  if  she  waa  guillv,  the  grew  pale  immediately,  her 
eyes  swelled,  and,  leet  she  should  pollute  the  Temple,  ihe 
was  inalantly  carried  out  with  these  symptoma  upon 
her,  snd  died  immedtalely,  with  all  the  ignominious  cir- 

This  ordeal  appears  to  have  contained  Ihe  essence  of 
an  oath  varied  fur  the  purpoae  of  peculiar  sokmnity,  so 
that  a  woman  would  luturally  hesitate  to  take  such  an 
oath,  undeialood  to  be  an  appeal  lo  heaven  of  the  moat 
solemn  kind,  and  also  lo  be  accumpanied,  in  case  of  per- 
jury, by  most  painful  and  fatal  elTecta.  The  drinking 
appear*  lo  have  lieen  a  symbolical  action.  When  "  the 
priest  wrote  the  cursea  in  a  book,"  and  washed  those 
cuncs  into  the  water  which  waa  to  he  drunk,  the  water 
was  tmderatood  lo  be  impregnated  as  it  were,  or  to  b« 
tinctured  with  the  curse,  the  acrimony  of  which  it  re- 
oeli'Sd  -,  so  thai  now  it  waa  metaphorically  latter,  con- 
taining the  curse  in  it.  The  drinking  of  this  curse, 
though  conditionally  effective  or  non-effective,  could  not 
but  have  a  great  effect  on  Ihe  woman's  mind,  and  an  an- 
■wciabla  eO^  on  the  husbsnd's  jealousy,  which  it  was 
designed  to  curt  and  to  dissipate.  We  read  tf  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  trial  took  pUce;  and,if  theadmin- 
istra^on  of  the  ordeal  were  really  infiequent,  we  rosy 
regard  that  as  an  cvidenco  of  its  practical  utility,  for  it 
would  seem  that  Ihe  trial  snd  its  result  were  so  dreadful 
that  the  guilty  rather  confi  snd  their  crime,  as  they  vers 
eatneaily  exhorted  to  do,  than  go  Ihrougb  il.  The  rab- 
bins say  that  a  woman  who  confesaed  in  Hicb  drcum- 
etancea  was  ruit  pot  to  death,  but  only  divorced  without 
dowry.  It  ha*  been  well  remarked  Ihat  this  species  of 
orde^  could  not  injure  Ihe  innocent  at  all,  or  puniah  the 
guilty  except  by  a  miracle,  whereas  in  the  ordtals  by 
Bre,  eUi,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  innocent  could  scarcely 
escape  except  by  a  miracle.     See  AutrLTKRv. 

JOaiiBa,  HsNRV,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Al- 
lensay,  county  of  Somerset,  in  IGlt,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University.  He  held  flnt  the  rectory  of 
BeercTOComb  and  Capland,  and,  after  Waller  Kaleigh's 
expulsion,  the  rectory  of  Chedroy.  He  died  in  1062. 
Jeanee  wrote  several  theological  Ireatises;  (1)  Abili- 
anw/rost  Krii.— (2)  Jtidtfrrrticr  n/ffnmoB  Aclitm,; 
—(8)  Original  Bigklfoumra ;  besides  several  polemical 
tracts  in  a  controversy  which  be  waged  sgainal  Dr. 
Hammond,  Jeremy  Taylor,  triiodwin,  etc.  An  ansner 
to  Hilton's  leonodali,  entitled  Tie  Imagr  UtArokn, 
wss  generally  believed  to  be  written  ty  Jeanes,  hut 
Watt  aaciibe*  the  wofli  lo  Joseph  Jane  (see  Allibone, 
Oia.  o/Amiort,  p.  9ST).— Hook,  Ecdri.  Bio^.  vi,  380. 

Je'Hrin  (Heb.  Ytarim-,  D^r^./orwf  J ;  Sept  'I  a- 
piifi),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  Judah, 
between  Mount  Seir  and  Beth-shemesb  (Josh,  xv,  lU); 
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BUM  to  be  the  ute  of  Che8au>n  (q.  v.)-  K»la  •Undi, 
■even  vaUrn  due  weit  of  Jeruulem, "  un  ■  high  pmnt  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  riilge  betirecn  wad;  Ghurtb 
uid  WRily  Ismiil.  The  Utter  of  Chne  ii  the  nulh- 
weitem  continiution  of  wady  Beit-IIanioa,  and  the  for- 
nwr  runs  parallel  to  and  nonhwanl  of  it,  and  Che;  are 
id  hj  thii  ridge,  which  is  probaU)'  Hoant  J«- 
~  (Rotatuon,  ffeic  RttanAri,  p.  IM).  f'oittli,  in 
our  aeiue  of  the  woni,  there  are  none ;  bat  we  hive  the 
toatimany  of  the  lateM  tn\-cller  that  "luch  thoiwiEb 
woods,  both  for  loneliness  and  oljscDrity,  he  had  not  aeen 
nnc«  he  left  Getiuany"  (Tobler,  WandenoKf,  1857,  p. 
lTB>_Smith.  Perhaps  the  hiJ  behind  KuryM  el-Enab 
may  be  Uoont  Seir;  from  it  the  border  "paaaed  over 
(wad;  Ghurib)  to  the  shoulder  :;r3-^X  "^SVI)  of 
Mount  Jearim  .  .  •  ■  and  then  Ktni  doan  to  Beth-ah^ 
mesh."  It  may  be  that  a  considerable  diatrict  of  the 
no'jniains  in  thta  locality  was  called  Jearim,  for  Daalah 
is  called  Kitjath-Jmrin  ("  the  town  of  Jearim") ;  and 
If  so,  then  vre  can  tee  Che  reason  why  Che  explanatory 
phraac  is  added,  "Mount  Jearim,  tgAicA  ii  Ckaalon,''  to 
limit  Che  mure  general  appellacive  to  the  nsmiw  ridge 
between  the  two  wodvs  (see  Keil  on  Jo^a,  ad  loc ; 
l;,rKr,  Ha«Uoai /or' S.cmdP<^  p.  t86).    See  Kuf 


J«&t'eral  (Heb.  Yimtrag',  "'"Pij;,  perhaps  for 
'l^n?^,  ritk;  Scpk  'liipi.Vulg.JitAra?),  *on  of  Zerah', 
a  Lev'itc  of  the  family  of  (ienhom  (i  Chnm.  vi,  21) ; 
apparently  the  same  called  Etii:<i  in  Tcr.  41. 

Jebb,  John  (1),  H.D..  F.RS.,  a  Sodnlan  writer, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1786.  He  sindied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Peterhoose,  Cambridge,  of  which 
latter  he  became  fellow.  He  was  made  rector  of  Ov- 
ington,  Norfolk,  in  17^,  but,  having  ehangeil  from  or- 
thodoxy to  Sodniinism,  he  declined  any  longer  serv- 
ing the  Church,  anil  resigned  in  17T6,  to  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  mcdidne.  He  died  at  Ixnidon  in  1786. 
His  writing  have  been  published  entire,  entitled  Wbrkt. 
Tkeaiogica!,  Mrdiixtl,  etc.,  with  memoin  by  John  Disney, 
D.D.  (London.  1787.  8  vols.  8vo).  See  A  Lmrr  to  fir 
Rtt.  Mr.  Jrtb  tcilk  Rtlaliott  to  Ait  Satimti^,  etc  (Lond. 
1778,  Sva) ;  Rtt^mtirm  no  Pro"/,  a  Lrtlrr  U  Mr.  JM, 
by  a  member  of  the  Unirenity  of  Cambridge  (London. 
ina,8vo):.l  I^rOtTlotAt  Sfr.JolaiJMi,,V.A^etc 
(Lond.  1776, 8vo);  \tium,  G<iieral  Biegnplttn  HoeAr, 
K'ow).  Biagr.  GiniTub,  xxvi,  609;  Allibotie,  Ditthmars 
Iff  Aatkort,\,9bl. 

Jabb,  John  (2),  bishop  of  Umerick,  an  eminent 
Irish  theologian,  was  bom  at  Drogheda  Sept.  !7,  \Tlb. 
He  studied  at  Dublin  University,  where  hia  proflciency 
•ttncted  the  notice  of  llruderick,  bishop  ti!  Kibnore, 
who  made  him  curate  of  Swanlibar.  When  Btoderick 
became  archbishop  of  Coshel,  he  gave  Jebb  the  living 
of  Abington,  one  of  the  richest  in  Ireland.  He  was 
finally  made  bishop  of  Limerick  in  ISZ8.  A  Protestant 
biihop  in  a  district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Cathn- 
lica,he  overcame  the  prejudices  of  Che  people  by  his  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  staunchly  defended  their  rights.  He 
died  at  Limerick  Dec  7,  i833.  His  principal  works  arv 
Stmau  m  SabjtcU  chiefy  pmiiiail,  eu.  (Lond.  I8lh, 
8vo,  and  olti!n):—Pmctkal  T/ievlngg  (Lond.  1880.  and 
again  1887,2  vols.  8vo)  ^/'osto™/  ImtiveHmu  on  llir 
Chiirader  nflSr  Ciarch  o/fnglimd  (London,  1831  [new 
ed.  1844],  sm.  8vo)  -.—Thins  Ymrt'  Comi^.jlma  <nli 
Aiaandrr  Knor,  /iij.  (London,  1834,2  vols.  8vo).  But 
b}'  bi  hia  must  important  work  is  his  aaerrd  Lileralarr 
(Londmi,  I820, 8vo,  and  olUn),  intended  chiefly  as  ■  re- 
view of  the  works  of  Lowth  ou  Hebrew  poetry  and  Isai- 
ah, "Bishop  Jebb  undertakes  to  controvert  some  of 
the  principles  of  Dr.  I^iwth,  and  to  show  thst  the  crite- 
ria by  which  Che  latter  would  determine  what  is  poetiy 
in  Hebrew  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sew  Testament  as 
well  as  the  0!d.      Aside  tmm  [his  controversy  with 


peaied  mne  worthy  the  attention  oT  the  stodent  of  Ifci 
Bibla."'  Se«  tt/ao/'fiisiari./'M^withaselectiaolha 
his  letters,  by  Iter.  Charies  Fotaler  fid  ed.  Lond.  18^, 
8vo)i  AUiboae,/»ytiHHrjo/Jur*an,a.v.     (J.  U.W.) 

Jabareohl'ab  (Heb.  Ytberrtsak',  only  in  the  po- 
agogic  form  T^rd^'iv,  in":^^^,  Uetird  by  JrAe- 
pak !  Sept.  Bapax'''Oi  tbe  father  ilt  Zecbariah,  which 
latter  Isaiah  took  aaoneuf  chewitneseca  of  bis  martiagi 
with  "the  pcq)heIeaB"(lsa.viii,2).  RCcir.739.  Both 
the  SepL  and  Cbe  Vulg.  give  the  name  in  ita  ocdioarr 
form,  BarxiMali,  and,  as  we  do  noC  find  it  elsewbBc. 
the  initial  ^  iapn>bablyanerTDr,whichmay  beaaeuui- 
ed  for  by  supponng  the  preceding  word  13  to  have  taca 
originally  plural,  ''33,  the  two  witoeases  being  both  seas 
of  Barachiah,  and  Che  final  letter,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist,  to  have  been  preAxed  to  the  fuUowing  worL 
The  same  pair  of  names  eeemi  to  have  been  of  no  ■■- 
frequent  occurrenoe  in  the  prieatly  houses.  Zechanali 
the  prophet  was  son  of  Berechlah  (Zecli.  i,  1),  and  «■ 
have  "Zaehariaa,  son  of  BarBchias"  (Matt.  laiii,  I,  ii. 
Joaephus  also  (H'ar,  iv,  b,  4)  menciuns  aoothei  2acba- 
riss,  son  of  Binich.    iice  ZKCHUUAa. 

Ja'boa  (Heb.  I'ehu',  C42;',  fmUnt  hanl,  i.  e.  perk 
faliKUi  Sept.  Iifloity,  the  iiame  of  the  aDcitgt  C» 
naanilish  dty  which  stand  on  Uount  Zion.  one  id  the 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  buiit  (Jeiut,  Joah.  iv,  8; 
xviii,  16, 28).  In  Judg.  xix,  10  it  is  idenliOed  with  Je- 
rusalem,  aitd  in  1  Chron.  xi,  4.  5.  the  only  otbrri  mngt 
in  which  the  name  occun.  it  is  identified  with  the  <•*■ 
tie  of  Zion,  subsequently  called  Che  c«ile  or  dty  at  Da- 
viiL  The  aidea  of  Zion  descended  pincipitously  on  tbt 
west  and  south  into  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  n 
the  east  into  the  Tyropoaon,  whidi  separated  it  fim 
Moriah.  On  the  nortb  aide  a  branch  valley,  the  uffMi 
psri  of  the  Tyropceon,  swept  round  it  i  and  here  was  a 
ledge  of  i^k  on  which  a  massive  towa-  was  aftetwanli 
founded,  perhaps  on  the  nto  of  an  older  one.  Bovnt 
excavationa  on  the  dto  remarkably  combonle  these 
facta.  See  JeHUSALKM.  Jebus  was  thus  DatDranr  s 
place  oT  great  strength;  and,  being  Mrongly  foniAni 
beudoi,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Jebusitea  sbonM  hav* 
gloried  in  it  as  impregnable  (see  Rose,  Pttrmimm  Jiii' 
laorum  autri  arpagHari,  AIL  1739),  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  ic  by  David  should  have  bem  considered  ok  rf 
his  most  brilliant  achievements  (3  Sam,  v.  8).  E«B 
after  Jebus  was  captured,  and  Jeruaaleni  founded  and 
made  the  capital  oflsrael,  Zion  was  separately  fortiCed. 
It  seems  that  in  addition  to  the  "  castle'  on  Che  sumDiil 
uT  (be  hill  there  waa  a  lower  dty  or  suburb,  pBhi]a 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys ;  ier  «t 
read  that  the  children  of  Judah  bad  captured  and  bani- 
ed  Jerusalem  (Judg.  i,  7,  S),  while  aftowards  it  is  laiil 
"  the  Bel^jamilea  did  not  drive  nut  the  Jeboiitea  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem"  (ver.91\  The  Jebnaita  still  hdd 
the  "  castk,'  which  was  within  the  allotted  territny  of 
Benjamin,  but  the  children  of  Judah  drwe  then  oat  of 
the  lower  town,  which  was  ritnated  within  their  bce- 
dera.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  explanation  pva  by 
Joscphus(Ja^.v,  t,  land6).    See  Jkbcsitk. 

Jab'tiai  (Heb.  I'etatri'),  a  word  used  in  the  original 
of  a  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

1.  "Jebusl"  (^n»T}  =  tAeJftiuile  .-  .Sept.  liffeml. 
i  li^aFrc,  Vulg.  JAumu),  the  name  employed  for  Iba 
city  of  Jebi's,  only  in  the  ancient  document  dMotliine 
the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allotment  nf  JbIbIi 
and  Benjamin  (Josh,  iv,  8 :  xviii.  16,  28).  In  the  fim 
sndlaat  place,  the  explanatory  words,  "which  isjenoa- 
lem,"  are  added.  In  the  tint,  however,  our  tramdaton 
have  given  it  as  "the  Jebunte."  A  parallel  to  ihii 
mode  of  designating  the  town  by  its  Inhabitants  it 
found  in  this  very  list  in  Zemaraim  (xviii,  S),  Avin 
(ver.  28),  Uphni  (ver.  24),  and  Japhletlie  (xvi,  Q, 

'  3.  "Jebusite''  or  "  Jebtuius,''  fonnfl  indisoiauDalelj 
I  employed  in  the  A  Ven.,  although  in  the  original  Uu 
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■■nv,  wbetfaer  qiplicil  to  indirlduali  or  U  Uu  nition, 
i*  never  fmuii  in  tbe  pluraB ;  always  MPgiitor.  The  full 
Ibnn  is  ^Sa»ni  but  in  ■  few  plwH— ris.  3  Sam.  r,  fi; 
xxiv,  10, 18 1  1  Chion.  xxi,  18  oolv— it  i*  "  dcfeclivrij'' 
written  ^OS^^  Wilbout  the  aitieie,  *<t^3',  it  ocean 
in  2  SkOLv,  »;  1  Chron.  xi,G;  Zecb.ix,7.  In  the  flnt 
two  or  Ihene  the  Turce  i>  mucb  indciMd  by  mnoving 
the  article  iniroducrd  in  the  A.  Yen.,  aoA  reading  "and 
miteth  a  JebusUe."    iSt*  JimuaiTK. 

Jeb'tialta  (Heb.  r^iai',  "V^a;*,  Sept.  It/iawratoc. 
bnt 'l(/S*tlt,-  in  Jaah.xv,8;  xviii,  18,  or  Ii/Bubc  id  Judg. 
xix,  II ;  1  Chron.  li,*:  >I»  'li^uaai  in  Josh,  iviii, 
16,  and  'hiiovoi  in  Eira  in.  I ;  A.  V.  "  Jcbuii''  in  Joth. 
xriii,  16,  W),  the  name  of  the  oripnal  iahabiunli  of 
JfitUM,  friequently  nMntioned  (DMiUy  laM  in  Ihe  list) 


n  (Gen.  X.  16;  xr,  21 ;  Exod.  iii,  S,  1 7 1  xiii,6) 
xxiti,  2Si  xxxiii,  i;  nzxir,  II ;  Numb.  xiii,i9;  Dpui. 
vu,  I ;  XX,  17;  Joah.  iii,  10;  ix,  1 ;  xi,  B  ;  xii,  8;  xxiv, 
II 1  Judg.  iii,Cit  1  Kings  in,  30;  1  Chron.  i,  14:  SCbron. 
Tiii,  7 ;  Em  ix,  I ;  Nph.  ix, »).  They  appear  to  hare 
deacended  rram  a  grandson  of  Ham  (Uen.x,I6).  "Hia 
pl>c«  in  the  liM  is  between  Ileth  and  tbe  Amorilea  (den. 
X,  16 ;  I  Chron.  i,  H),  a  pooition  which  Ihe  tribe  roain- 
taiocd  long  after  {Numb,  xiii,  39 ;  Joah.  xi,  8) ;  and  the 
aame  connedinn  is  traceable  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  8,  ib),  who  addrcBea  Jerusalem  as  the  fruit  of  the 
tmion  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hiuile"  (Smith).  At  the 
time  of  tbe  arrival  of  the  Iiraelitea  (see  Jour,  Suf.  Lil. 
Oct.  I8il,  p.  167)  they  were  Ibund  (o  be  a  conriAenble 
tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh-ix,  1),  sealed  on  one 
of  tbe  hills  or  Judab  (some  have  wnntgly  inferTHi  Md- 
liah  from  t  Chron.  iii,  I,  but  in  2  Sam.vis  it  is  dearly 
idcntiAed  wiih  Zion),  near  the  Hillitee  and  Amoriies 
(Kmnb.  xiii,  SO  i  Josh,  xi,  8),  where  they  had  founded  a 
city  called  JiiBiTS  (Josh,  xviii,  28;  oomivxix,  IOXl"ot>- 
aUj  after  the  nama  of  tbeit  progenitor,  and  cslabliBhed 
■  royal  form  of  goirenuiienl,  being  then  ruled  by  Adoni- 
icdefc(Josh.3,l,!S).  SeeSAi.uL  They  saeai  to  hive 
beat  ■  warlike  tribe ;  and,  although  they  wen  defeated 
with  much  slaugliler,  and  Adoni-icdA,  their  king,  slain 
by  Joahtia  (Jo^  x),  and  tbowgb  a  part  of  their  dty 
senna  to  have  been  aftenraids  taken,  sacked,  and  hom- 
ed by  the  warrioi*  of  Judah  (Jndg.  i,  B),  yet  Ibey  were 
not  wholly  mbdued,  but  were  able  U>  retain  at  least  their 
aaupolis  ( Judg.  i,  31),  and  were  not  entirdy  diiyowiiiiied 
of  it  till  the  lime  oTDaTid  (SSaokT).  Being  siinaled 
on  tbe  border  (Josh,  xv,  8 1  sviii,  18),  between  Judab 


lin,  to  either  of  wMch  it  is  indiflerenlly 
signe<i(Josh.xT,fiB;  xviii,38;  Judg.  i,  21),  it  was  only 
at  this  late  date  aecured  to  the  actual  territory  of  Da- 
vid's tribe  (t  Chron.  xi).  He  made  it  tbe  capital  of  his 
kingdom  instead  of  Hebron  (Ewald,  Iir.  Ortci.  ii,  683), 
bat  (lid  not  wholly  expel  the  natives  (i  Kings  ix,20). 
By  that  time  the  inveteracy  of  the  enmity  between  the 
Hebrews  and  such  of  tbe  original  inhibitanta  as  re- 
mained in  the  land  had  much  abated,  and  the  lighis  of 
private  property  were  respecled  by  the  conqueroi». 
This  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  the  site  on  which 
tbe  Temple  afterwaids  stood  belonged  to  a  Jelnuute 
named  Araunah,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  king 
David,  who  declined  to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1  Chron.  xxi).  This  afterwards 
became  the  nte  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ). 
It  appears  that  the  Jebualea  subsisted  under  his  reign 
in  the  stale  ot  tributaries  or  slaves  (2  Cbrun.  viii.  7). 

Babylon  (Kzraix,i).    See Jiu(i;sai.ej(. 

The  name  '■Jebunle"  is  sometimes  put  for  the  cily 
itself  inhabited  by  them  (i.  q.  "city  of  the  Johusilet," 
Jodg-xix,  ll),asinJosh.xv,8:  xviillG;  slso  poeticsl- 
ly,  in  later  limes,  for  ita  successor,  Jerusalem  (Zecb.  ix, 
7).    }>eeJEiii;ai. 

"  In  the  apocryphal  Acta  of  tho  Apostles,  the  ashes 
af  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  an  said  to 
bare  been  buried  in  a  caie  when  tbe  race  of  the  Jebu- 
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fumer^  dwelt,  and  ptcviooa  to  this  it  mattkaed 
irrival  ui  Ihe  island  of  a  pious  Jebusite,  a  kinamai> 
of  Nero  ^A  a.  ApoM.  Apoer.  p.  73, 7B,  ed  Tisch.)" 

JoCMUl'oh  (1  Chron.  iii,  18).     See  Jekamtak. 

Jecbiel  boa-Joiepb,  of  Paris,  a  Rabbi,  flaurish> 
1  in  tbe  ISlh  century,  lie  was  a  disciple  of  Ihe  ccle- 
braied  Jehudah  Sir-Leon  (q.  v.).  But  little  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  bb  life.  In  Ihe  prime  of  life  we 
Ond  him  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  iheologicil  school 
and  an  officiaiing  Kabbi  in  the  cs^utal  of  Frsnce.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  IX  the  Romanists  nude  every 
eflbrt  to  cause  tbe  expidsion  of  Ihe  Jews  from  France, 
where  they  were  enj.ning  at  this  time  special  favoix 
They  accused  tbe  Jews  of  manifold  crimes,  and  assened 
that  the  Talmud  contained  disrespectful  language  lu- 
wards  Jesus,  elc;  and  though  tlie  king  hesitated  to 
believe  this,  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  both  Christians  iiul  Jeifs  lo  search  Ihe 
Talmud  for  obnoxious  passages.  Of  Ihe  four  Rabbi* 
appointed,  Jechiel  ben-Joseph  headed  Ihe  Jewish  com- 
mission, and  he  alone,  in  the  main,  carried  on  Ihe  dia» 
pntation,  which  resulted  unfavorably  lo  the  Jewa.  In 
tbe  dispute  Jecbiel  diipli.vcd  great  ability  and  kaming, 
but  it  is  lo  be  deji^red  lliit  be  injured  bis  oausc  in  Iba 
eyea  of  the  historian  by  the  aieertion  which  he  made 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  occurring  in  the  Talmud  dot* 
not  refer  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  See  Jttci  «  fnmat 
Wagenseil,  Tflit  igam  Snlma  (2  vols.  4lo);  Grilti,  C*. 
iMclttt  dtr  Juda,  vii,  US  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

JeolloU'Bll  (3  Kings  XV,  2).     See  Jkcouab. 

Jaohonl'aa  (Itxuvioc),  ■  GrKdMd  form  of  tw4 
Hebrew  names  occurring  in  Ibe  Apocrypha  and  N,  T. 

1.  InEsth.xi,!;  Bar.  i, 8, 9;  Milt.'i,  11, 13,lbT  king 
JXHOIAXIS  (q.v.). 

2.  In  lEsd.vili,92rorSHE(.1iA!!iAii  (q.  v.),  who  en- 
couraged Ezra  in  Ibe  matter  of  divorcing  the  Gentile 
wives  (Ena  x,  2). 

JeooU'kh  (Heb.  rrbJfok',  rP^S^,  2  Cbroo.  xxri, 
a,  where  tbe  text  erroneously  has  >'l^^*^^ ;  Auth.  Vera. 
"  Jecboliah  ;"  in  3  Kings  xv,  3,  Ihe  paragogic  form  Ye- 
ioljfa'Iku,  >iri*b:^,aUr  through  Jtharah  ;  Sept.  'ItyiXin ; 
Josephus  'AX'oAor,  Aal.  U,  10, 1 :  Vulg.  Jrcitlia),  a  (f 
mate  of  Jerusalem,  mother  of  king  L'zEiah,  and  eonse- 
quently  wife  of  king  Amaiiah,  whom  she  appear*  to 
have  urvived :  her  character  may  be  inferred  from  Ihe 
general  juety  of  her  son.     KC  824-807. 

Taconl'ab  (l  Chrun.iii,  IG,  IT ;  Jer.  xxir,  1 ;  xxrii, 
30;  xxviii,4:  xxix,  I ;  Esth.  ii,G}.     See  jEiiotACHili. 

Jeconi'u  ('lixa>'"ir>  ■  Gtaicized  form  (1  Ead.  i, 
9)  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  (3  Chron.  ixiv,9)  as 

C0HAMA«{q.V.). 

JedtB'ns  ('l(faiat),  a  less  correct  form  (1  E>d.ix, 
80)  of  the  Hebrew  name  (Eara  x,  2«)  Adaiak  (q.  v.). 

Jeaa)i'llh(Heb.  YtdagoM'),  the  name  of  several  men, 
of  diflerent  firoiu  the  original. 

1.  (n^'y, MTofcr  q/'Jcilo™*  ;  Sept.'EAa  v.r.liAd 
and  liiat'tf.)  Son  of  Shimri  and  father  of  AUon,  of  Ihe 
ancestors  of  Ziaa,  a  chief  Simeonile  who  migrated  lo  the 
valley  of  Gedor  (I  Chron.  iv,  S7).    B.C.  lung  ante  71 1. 

2.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  pn ceiling ;  Sept. 'Iif  oto.) 
Son  of  Harumaph,  and  on<^  of  those  that  n  paired  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Ncli.  iii,  tO).  R(^ 
HO. 

3.  (n;??7t  bmewg  Jtliorah  ;  Sept.  'Uila.)  The 
chief  of  Ihe  si  cond  division  of  priests  as  sfTuigrd  by  Da- 
vid (I  Chron.  xxiv,  7).    EC.  1014. 

4.  (Same  Heb.  name  as  preceding;  Sept.  Iwfoi. 'Iif- 
im<i,-l0iia,Vitoi:,O/o,.t«i/Ee,oi,Ii!,ioi.,Ail„oi.) 
A  piirst  who  offldsted  in  Jerusalem  afttr  Ibe  exile  (1 
Chron.ix,IO:  Neh.xi,  10;  in  wbioh latter  passage.how- 
ever,  be  is  stykd  Ihe  son  of  Joisrib,  eviilently  the  same 
as  the  Jehoiarib  with  Bhom  be  in  mrrrly  associated  in 
the  former  paasage).     From  Ens  ii,  S6;  Keh.  vij,  S9, 
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be  ^pean  to  hive  belonged  to  the  (iunilf  ofJabu* 
(978  of  his  relatives  hiviii);  rttunied  with  him  troia  Btb- 
ylon),  to  that  ha  is  probably  the  ume  wiLb  the  prieU 
Jediiah  Bnunier.led  (Keh.  nil,  6)  uniHigM  the  eonWin- 
pofiries  of  JeshuA  who  retuniefi  with  Zerubbabel  (the 
ume  appareiiUy  being  repealed  in  veme  7 ;  camp.  ver. 
19,  SI,  where  the  game  repetition  occur*,  alchaugh  with 
the  mention  of  dilTereat  tons),  and  prubabiy  also  identi- 
cal with  Che  Jedaiili  whom  the  prophet  waa  directed  lo 
crovn  with  the  symboUcKt  wreath  (Zech.  vi,  ID,  U). 
ac  536-620. 

Jed'da  (litioi),^  corrupt  form  (1  Ead.v,!4)  Tor 
the  Hebrew  name  (Em  ii,86)  Jedaiah  (q.  v.). 

Jedla'iil  [riMSt  JaU'iul}  (HeU  Vrdiatf,  ^^^'''l^, 
iMMi  by  God ,-  SepL  'Iii^i^A,  'AA^X,  'lidtiiX),  the  name 
<rfat  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  mud  of  Benjamin  (t  Chron.  vii,  6),  who« 
Mma  (ver.  10)  and  ducendanU  are  enumerated  aa  being 
17,»0wamora  in  David's  cenmis  (ver,  II).  He  ia,  pR^ 
haps,  the  same  elsewhere  called  AsllBGL  (1  Chron.  viii, 

2.  AShimriI«(q.'v.);  one  of  David's  ramons  body- 
guuil  (1  Chron.  xi,  46);  probably  the  Hanunte  of  the 
aame  name  whojoineil  David'a  tnwp at  Ziklag(l  Chron. 
111,20).     RC,  I053-I04B, 

3.  AKorbite  ortbeLcrittcairamilyofEbianph, sec- 
ond son  of  M^helemiah,  ami  one  of  the  gate-iteepei«  to 
tlKUbemacleorTemple(lChron.xxTi,2).    EC.  1014. 

Jedl'dah{Heh.r<rfiAi*',nn"^;i,*ffo«J,  Septuag. 
Iiilita;  Josephus'Ii^^i  '*"'■  "i,*,  I),  daughter  of  Adal- 
ah  of  Doskalh  and  mother  oTIuusJoeiab,  consequently 
wife  of  king  Amon,  whom  she  appears  to  have  survived 
(S  Kinffs  isii,  i).  Her  character  may  be  infemd  from 
the  inety  of  her  «n.    B.C.  64S-S39. 

Jedldl'ali  (Ileb.  TftJiifcyoA',  nn^■'■^^,  btloHd  by 
JfKotah ;  Sept.  Iihia),  the  name  specially  given  hy  the 
Lord  to  SoLOHOH  ((|.  v.)  at  hi)  Urth,  tbroiigh  Nathan, 
in  token  of  the  divine  favor  puipoaed  lowards  bim  (2 
Sam.  xii,  23). 

Jedlthun.    See  JenuTiiu:*. 

Jedua  (^Uiri),  a  town  menliooed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (OnomiMr.  a.  V.)  as  lying  "  in  the  desert,  six  miles 
from  EleutheropoUs  towards  Hebron,"  precisely  in  which 
location  standi  the  modem  village  Idima  (ICobinaon,  Rt- 

Jed'uthua  (Hebrew  Ytdutfaa,',  y«vrn  or  'fiTTT^ ; 
■•»"  11f^^77.  yf^hui',  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  »S;  Neb.  xi, 
17;  Flia.xix  and  Ixxvii,  lilies;' laui&r;  Sept. 'Ui^ouv, 
but  liiiiir  in  I  Chron.  is,  16),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  fami- 
ly,aiidoneofthefourj;reat  masters  of  the  Temple  music 
appointed  hy  David  (1  Chnm.  xvi,  41 ,  13 ;  xxv,I,etc). 
B.ai014.  FromacompariaonoflChron.xv,17,19,»iIh 
XTi,4l,li|  xxv,l,B,G:  !  Chron.  xxiv,  15.  some 
that  he  was  identical  with  F.tiiax  (q.  v.).  In  S  Chron. 
XXXV,  15,  he  bears  the  [itle  of  "the  king'a  aoer."    "" 

CMron,  XXV,  1,3),  at  olheiB  as  door-keepers  of  the  aaered 
«  (1  Chniu.  xvi,  42).  His  name  is  also  put  (or  his 
s  iJtdulhwnila,  "sons  of  Jeduthun"),  who 
occur  ucer  as  aingerg  and  players  on  instruments  (2 
Chion.  XXXV,  15;  Neb.  xi,  17).  In  the  tatter  aigniHca- 
tlon  it  occurs  in  the  superscriptions  lo  Psa.  xxxix,  Ixii, 
Ixsvii ;  but  Abcn-Eira  supposes  it  to  denote  here  a  spe- 
cies of  song,  and  Jarchi  a  musical  instrument.  — 
form  of  the  phrase  C^m^  \s,  "  upon  Jeduthun")  fa- 
vors the  latter  Lnlerpietalion  (Gemnius,  Thtt,  IIA.  p. 
Il«9).  indicatiiiR  a  kind  of  instrumental  music,  or  per- 
haps n  style  or  Hioe  of  [wrformance  (Ewald,  llrb.  Pi  ' 
jfc  176)  invented  or  introduced  by  Jeduthun  j  a  coi 
^on  stiengthencd  bj-  finding  a  phrase  indicative  of  au- 
thorship ClPM^li,  "(0  Jeduthun,"  i.  e.  composed  fty 
him),  ascribed  in  a  similar  connection  (fta.  ixxi 
lie),  since  he  is  elsewliere  recognised  as  an  iiu 
character  (J  Chron,  xxxv,  16),     See  Husiciak. 
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JoAjesbhoy,  Sir  Jamsktjer,  a  Parsee  iiuilIm* 
prince  and  great  philsjithrupisl,  who  was  bom  of  pod 
parenta  at  Itombay,  July  15,  17R3,  and  at  llie  age  rf 
y  had  already  amassed  a  fc|rtune  which  aeciind 
:he  universal  acknowledgment  as  the  "^Ant  job- 
diant  in  the  East,"  spent  a  guul  ponioo  of  hii  fofUnt 

the  endowment  of  schools  and  bocpilals.  Ynmi  VOt 
to  1868  he  is  reported  to  have  spent  "upward*  of  aqnn- 
'   r  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  founding,  eodowin^ 

supporting  undertakings  of  a  purely  benevtJent  char- 
ter;" but  what  is  more  noteworthy  still  i*  that  Ibi* 
Farsee  merchant  by  no  means  conlined  his  charil^)lr 
i  to  his  own  confeasion ;  Christian,  Hindu,  and 
ilman  alao  shared  Ihe  bsieflli  of  his  magiuniaxn* 
In  1857  queen  Victoria  confemd  on  hin  the 
honor  of  knigblJiood  —  the  Snt  occasion  aa  which  that 
dignity  was  beatowed  on  an  EaMein.  He  died  A|ial 
15,1850. 

Ja8']i  (l(l(*i  v.  r.  ItiiiXi.'),  a  corrupt  Gneci»d  farm 
(I  Ead.  V.  83)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Eira  ii,  56)  J.uub 
(q.v.). 

JaS'Ina  ('UqXoc  v.  r.  Idi^),  a  Gnedzed  lonii  (1 
Esd.  viii,  9!)  of  Ihe  Hek  name  (Eira  x, !)  Jehikl  [q.  v.). 

Jea'MT  (Hdmw  It'ter,  117-<it,  abridgnl  f«  AUt- 
ht;  Sept. 'Axui^ip),  a  son  ofGikad  of  Manaiaeh  (Numb 
XKvi,SO);  elsewhere  (Jo«h.xvii, 3, etc)  called Amtxea 
(q.  v.).  The  palnmymic  Jufxkihtes  (^'^TX^X  H^ 
Inrri',  Sept.  'Kxu^tpi)  Is  in  like  manner  applieil  lo  hii 
deaccndania  (Numb,  xxvi,  80),  elsewhere  called  AniD- 
BiTEs(Jmlg.vi,ll,etc). 

JflS'ieilte  (Numb,  xxvi,  30).    See  Jeezer. 

Jafferr,  Joiut,  an  English  theologiait,  was  bom  M 
Iptwicli  in  1647.  He  studied  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cod- 
bridge,  entered  the  Chureh,  and  was  appointed  ntbt 
of  Dennington,  Suffiilk ;  then  of  a  parish  in  NonriclL 
His  exeni[dary  conduct,  sound  teachings,  and  great  eru- 
diUon  rendered  him  very  popolar.  In  1667  be  obtained 
the  livings  of  Kinon  and  Kalkenbam,  and  in  lS»l.Til- 
lotaon,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  172a  JHfay 
was  much  opposed  tn  reliifious  controrersiea,  holrbng 
that  Ihev  generated  "  more  heat  than  KghL.'  He  pub- 
lished Sir  Thomas  Browne's  CArurimi  Uoralt;  Slord 
and  RtUgioia  AjihoruiM,  taken  frooi  Dr.  WidKol*'*  [■■ 
per*.  A  complete  collection  of  his  own  SensiMi  Dai 
Tradt  was  published  (London,  1758.  S  vols.  Bro).  Set 
Memoir*  preHxod  to  the  collection ;  Hoefer,  f/tar.  BItf, 
Grniralt,  xxvi,  682;  Allibnne,  Dietiomarg of  Avllun,'), 
059. 

Jafftiai,  GeoRGE,  an  English  lawyer  of  tbe  crown, 
bom  about  1640.  was  chief  justice  nf  the  King's  Bmch 
during  Ibo  reign  of  James  II,  aurl  is  cxecratcil  in  eede- 
siasticsl  histor}-  for  his  conduct  towanl*  Baxter  (q.  r.) 
and  Fairfax  (q.  v.).  I  Ic  seems  to  ba\'c  been  a  nun  el 
low  inclinations,  and  a  ready  too)  in  Ihe  hands  of  Ihc 
court.  In  the  year  1688,  after  the  Hight  of  king  Jirao, 
he  was  Tecogntsed  at  London  during  the  riots  by  the 
rabble,  and,  alter  "  having  suRbreil  far  more  than  Ibe 
bitterness  of  death,  he  wu  safely  kKlged  in  the  fwnos 
(the  Tower  of  London),  where  some  of  his  moot  flhrtri- 
ous  victims  had  paned  fheir  last  days,  and  when  hii 
own  life  was  destined  to  dose  in  unspeakable  ignominy 
and  horror."  He  died  April  IB.  1680.  No  one  has  in- 
ter delineated  his  characler  than  Uscaolay  (fliitcrj  rj 
Ktigliaid.vtii.  ii),  and  we  Kfer  our  readers  lo  this  sUa 
master  for  further  details.  See  also  Ncale,  HiMorj  if 
Ike  Purilam,  ii,  an  Ki:  Ml. 

Ja'gax-Bahada'tlia  (Chald.  rfgar'-SaiaikHa; 
Stninb  ~'f^,pileo/l]K  le^imotg;  SepL/^nrw^nK 
fiaprbpioc.  Vulgate  (untJw  tatit),  the  Aramaan  aanr 
given  by  Labon  as  a  Syrian  lo  Ihe  mound  of  wmt 
erected  a*  a  memorial  of  his  lesgue  with  Jacob,  whrrp- 
a*  the  latter  atvled  it  (Gen.  xxx^  47)  by  Ihe  equivilcnt 
Hebtew  name  of  GAi^EiD  «.^  v.). 
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J'eb«l«1«8)  [mu>j  Jtial-tbil}  (Heb.  Ydiaad/i; 
^tAirn,  praiter  of  God),  tbt  nune  of  two  men. 

X.'('srpt.  laUaiiX,  Vulg.  JaliifrL)  A  dewcnduit 
of  Judali,  Kr«nl  of  whcae  aona  ■!«  enumentcd,  Blthaagh 
bu  own  imnicdute  pannu^  it  not  raeDlioiKd  (1  Cbcon. 
iT,  ley.     RC.appaTentlydT.lfil8. 

2.  CS«pt.  Ta*A^,Vulg.  JalaM,  AotluVera.  "Jeh.- 
IcJeL")    A  Leviu  oT  (b«  Itmtly  of  Henri,  whose  «»> 
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8.  (SepU'Ini^A  v.r.l<7^X.)  The  f«(herof  Ob^diab, 
bich  Utter  relumed  with  bu  relatives  of  the  Bom  of 
Jo^  Sia  mdea,  from  Babylou  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  9), 


g  theT 


Hexekiib  (i  ChToo. 

J'abal'el»l<!ChnMi.xxix,lS).   SeeJeiULeLKEL,!. 

Jebdel'all  [ioiim  JduWiai  mJdtM'aA]  (Hebrew 
y'erAdeyali',  only  in  tbe  pangogic  fonn  ^n^^Tt^!?,  TteJk- 
iirya'M¥,njoietrinJthiKaA;  Sept.  laitafa, 'I(idia[)>  the 

1.  A  deaomiknt  of  Shubul  orShebiwI.orthe  ttaOy 
(rf'GcTslMHn,  who  appean  b>  hare  been  head  oTa  divioon 
of  the  Lctilieal  Temple  atleDdant*  aa  airangcd  bj  Da- 
-nl  (I  Chnm,  xxiv.aOi  coiiip,niii,  tO).     RC.  1014. 

2.  A  MtTTOOthile,  and  herdamaa  of  like  royal  aawa 
noder  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chion.  xxvii,  SO).  &C. 
1014. 

Xehas'skel  (1  Chnn.  xxir,  16).     See  EzXKIEI,  I. 

Jebi'ab  (Hebrew  l'«%a*',  riirn,  Jikorak'i  liemg 
one :  Sept.  'Iiaid),  a  Leritc  aaaodat«l  with  Obcd-edom 
aa  door-keeper  of  the  nered  ark  when  brought  by  David 
to  Jenualem  (i  Cfaron.  XV,  24) ;  clKwhere  (ver.  18)  callad 


..  (q.v.). 
Jefal'il  (Heb.  rrdiiii;  ^»T\-^,  GikTi  h 


ne),lhe 


1,  (1  Chron.  ii,  BS.)     See  JEIE^  1, 
3.  (1  Chron.  xi,44.}     Sec  Jeiei.!. 

3.  (Sept.  li.flA  or  ItiqX,  but  v.  r.  'In  jujV  in  1  Chron. 
x«i,  S.)  OneDflbsLevilfa''oftheHeaad  degree"  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  execute  the  mugic  on  Ihe  ocraaion 
of  tbe  removal  of  the  ark  to  Jeruialetn  (I  Chron.  xv,  IS, 
10,  in  which  latter  panage  they  are  uid  to  have  per- 
loniied  "  with  psallerita  on  Alamo)  h"}.  He  is  oppareut- 
ly  tbe  aaniewiib  Ihepenoa  mentioned  (verae  !4)  by  the 
■yuonymoua  name  Jehiah,  allbougb,  (roni  the  dinilnr 
collocalion  of  name*,  other*  have  confounded  thii  with 
Ihe  Jeiei.  of  ch.  xvi,  6,  a  name  of  different  lignificstion. 
He  ia  probably  identical  with  the  one  named  :u  chit/ 
mxingiit  [he  three  dctnndants  of  I^Asdan  (i.e.  Libni) 
arranged  by  David  in  chance  of  the  Temple  porters  (I 
Chron.  Kxiii,  8),  and  hence  likewiM  with  the  Gerahonite 
with  whom  were  depouled  the  gems  offeml  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sacred  slrncturcs  and  utensils  (1  Chron.  x 
8).  aa  1043-1014.  It  it  doubtlesa  his  descend 
who werecalledJEHiEMTia (Hebrew  r«AKft,''bK' 
SqM.  InqA,  A.  T. "  Jehieli,"  1  Chron.  xxvi,  31, 21). 

4.  (Sept'lifX^X  v.r.'lii;X,Vulg,JaJlM:)  A  Hach- 
DKinitB  ("  Mm  of  Hachmoni")  wbo  appears  to  have  beei 
Intiir  in  the  royal  latnily  towards  the  close  of  David' 
leign  (lChrai].xxvii,83).  B.acir.1030.  "Themeu 
tinn  of  Ahithopbel  (ver.SS)  seenu  to  Kx  the  dale  of  Ibis 
list  aa  bclore  the  lerolt.  In  Jerome's  Qurii,  JI<hTaica 
on  Ihi*  passage.  Jehiel  is  said  )o  be  David's  son  (Hiileab 
OS  Daniel  \  and  '  Achamoni,'  iater{>ceted  as  SofirMv 
mitt,  ia  taken  as  an  alioi  of  David  himsdr'  (Smith). 

5.  (Sept.  Itt'^X.)  ThD  second-named  of  the  six  SI 
ot  kinfc  Jchoshaphst  (2  Chmn.  xxi,  2\  exdiuire  of 
flr>t-bom  and  heir,  Jehoram,  who,  on  his  acccaiion,  mi 
deredallbi*brotben(vene4).     B.Cv8(IT. 

6.  (SepL  liiqA.)     A  descendant  ol  Heman,  and  one 
oTlbe  LeviMs  who  aasisted  Hezekiah  in  hisrcfonii 
nf  the  p«d>lic  religion  (3  Chron.  xxix,  14,  where  tbe  He- 
brcir  text  haa  VtMrP,  Yeckail'y,  and  who  eventually 
appointed  one  of  the  superinlendenu  of  Ihe  saciedoff^ 
li«a(xxxl,18).    KCTSe. 

7.  (Sept.  liTqX.)  One  ot  tboae  who  eoMributed  Ub- 
cnlly  to  Uw  renewal  of  the  Temple  sacrifices  under  .Jt 
rfah ;  atated  to  have  been  a  "  prince"  or  courtier,  and,  i 
the  same  tinuk  a  ^  ntler  oTthe  bouse  of  God,"  which  in» 
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I.  (SepL  If  qX  V.  r  TiiuiX,  also  'loIqX  v.  r.  A/t.qX.) 
One  of  tbe  "  sons'  of  Elam  fi'  Penian)  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  36) ;  probsbly  the 

me  with  tbe  fsibei  of  (jhechaiiiah,  wbu  proposail  that 

eaaure  (verse  !).    B.a469. 

10.  (Sept.  'IfiqX  v.  r.  'l<qX.)     One  of  the  priests, 

ana"  uf  Uarim,  who  divorced  hu  Gentile  wife  alter 
the  captivity  (Em  x,  31 ).    EC.  l&O. 

J«U'JtU(lChnn.xxvi,31,32).    See  Jeiiibi,8. 

JoUsU'all  (Heb.  Yedniti^h;  only  in  Ihe  pan- 
gogic  Ibrm  rectiijlqra'As,  Ml*pTln^,  i  q.  Hezekiah; 
Sept.  'Ef  lEioc),  son  of  Shallum,  one  of  Ihe  Ephraimilish 
leaders  who,  at  the  instance  oflhc  projihet  Oded  (q-v.), 
insisted  upon  the  liberation  and  humane  treatment  of 
the  captives  taken  and  brought  to  Samaria  in  the  incur* 
sion  of  Pekah  upon  the  kingdom  ofJudah  (3  Chtoih 
xxvlii,13j  comp.8,13,15).     II.Ccir.738. 

Jeho'ttdAta  (Heb.  Ytkoadday,  mvv\\  Jrhorah 

bis  ottiamfnl  i  Sept.  I^mli  v.  r.  InJi),  sin  of  Ahaz, 
and  father  of  Alemelb  and  others  of  the  d<Bcendants  of 
Soul  through  Mephibothelh  (1  Chron.  viii,  86),  called 
Jar.111  (175^1  YanA',drt>pfing  of  Ivmtj,  ax  in  1  Sam. 
27,  otherwise  modimia,  but  mote  probably  a  cor- 
rupt reading  Ibr  n''l3^^,  Yakda',  L  q.  JthaadaA;  Sept. 
'lo^o,  Vidg.  Jarn)  in  Ihe  parallel  paasage  (1  Chiociz, 
12).     B.C.  considefably  post  I0B7. 

Jehold'dui (Heb.  rrloMtoi',inri*rr<,Lq.J<ili>- 
adah  !  Sept  *lkia^>>},  a  female  of  Jerusalem,  molber  of 
king  Amanah,  and  conaeqiiently  wife  of  king  Jehoaeb, 
whom  she  appears  to  have  inrvived  (I  Kings  xiv,  2;  S 
Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  In  the  fonner  of  which  passages  the  text 
hae  'i^^y'in^,  Yrkoaddm'),  Her  character  may  per- 
haps he  inferred  (torn  the  partiallv  good  conduct  of  her 
son.    B.a  862-887. 

J«ho'iUlu  (Heb.  I'rilodcAas',  THN'^rt;',  Jtiovai  U 
hisitoUtr,  Lcsuitainer;  Sept. 'Iwoxi^ '  written  also  in 
the  contracted  form  initr,  Yodekia',  2  Kings  xiv,  1 ;  3 
Chron.  xxxiv,  81  xxxvi,  2,  4;  Sept.  'IwaxnC;  A.V. 
"  Jehoahai"),thetume  of  Ibrce  kings.  See  also  Joahai. 

1.  Oneof  the  names  oftlie  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi,  17,  Sept.  'Ovoi:;ai),  and  falher 
of  Joelah  (3  Chron.  xxv,  28,  Sept.  IiuaKoO ;  usually 
called  Ahaziaii  (q.v.). 

2.  Tbe  son  and  succnsw  of  Jehu,  Ihe  tweinh  sepa- 
rate king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x,8&).  He  reigned  seven- 
teen yean,  RC  855-888  (Josephus  'liojor.  Ant  ix,  8, 
6).  Aa  he  fcdlowed  the  evil  courses  of  Ihe  house  of  Jer- 
obottn,  Ihe  Syrians,  uiKler  Hazacl  and  Bcnhsdad,  were 
sufleiKl  to  prevail  oi-er  him;  so  that  at  length  he  had 
only  left,  nf  all  his  force^  liflv  horsrnicn,  ten  chariots, 
and  10,000  fool.  Qvrnrhehnrd  by  his  calamitie^  Jebo- 
shaz  at  length  acknowledged  the  sulhority  uf  Jehovah 
over  Israel,  and  bumbletl  hitnself  before  him,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  a  dcliverrr  was  raised  up  for  Isrsel  in 
Ihe  peisonofJehoash,  this  king's  son  (RC,  841,  whence 
Ibe  latler'a  vicemythip  is  dated,  2  Kings  xlii,  10),  who 
was  enabled  to  expel  Ihe  Syrians  and  rc-rptablieh  Ihe 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii,  1-9,35).     See  Is- 

3.  The  third  of  tbe  fonr  sons  of  Jonah  by  Hamuta^ 
bom  aC  SSI,  originally  called  Shallum,  seventeenth 
sepaiate  king  over  Judah  for  three  monlhs  only,  B.G. 
609  {Josephus  'Ivdxa^oc,  AhI.  x,  6, 3).  After  his  father 
had  been  slain  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Fharaob-ne- 
cho,  Jebuahaa,  who  was  then  tweniy-three  yeaisofage, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people  in  preJerenc«  to 
his  elder  bnitber  Jehoiakim  (3  Kin^s  xxiii,Sl,S8),  and 
received  at  Jenisatem  the  regal  anoinling,  which  seemt 
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to  hive  bem  oaaally  onitled  in  time*  of  older  uid  of 
nguLir  aucceauDii  (ihe  oldeac  brother,  Johuiui  [1  Chroo. 
iii,  15],  having  apparent!}' died  without  iaaue,  and  Zede- 
kiah  being  yet  too  young  [2  Chroo.  xxvi,  1 1 )).  He 
ftnind  the  land  full  o(  trouUe,  but  tnt  from  idoUtiy. 
Inalcad,  however,  of  following  the  excellent  eiuinple  of 
bii  father,  Jehoahai  fell  inUi  the  aecuNomed  crima  of 


le  idols  Boon  reap- 
peared. He  is  therefore  describert  by  hii  cMntempora- 
riesaa  an  evil-doer  (2  Kings  xi[iii,S2)  and  an  oppreaeoT 
(Eiek.xix.S),  and  such  i»  his  traditional  charaeter  in 
Josephua  ( J  n/.  k,  6,  S) ;  but  his  depoailion  seems  to  liave 
been  lamented  by  the  people  (Jer.  xxii,  10  j  Esek,  xii, 
1).  Fharaoh-necho,  on  his  vielorioui  return  from  the 
Euphrates  thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nom- 
ioaled  by  himself,  removed  him  from  tbe  throne,  and 
■et  theieou  his  brother  Jchcuakim.  The  depoaed  lung 
was  at  fint  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  RiUah,  in  Syria,  but 
was  eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings 
xuii,S0-3S;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1-4;  1  Chion-iii,  15;  Jer. 
xxii,IO,12).  SeePrideaiu:,Coim(TVwii,an.610;  Ewald, 
Gaei.  Iir.  iii,  719 ;  RoeenmllllcT,  Sckol.  in  Jer.  zxii,  11. 
See  JuDAir,  kinodom  of. 

Jdlo'tUh  (Heb.  YtioJiii;  CiKSn;',  Jtiopoi-gictn  ! 
inm«torthepanagtain2KinKSDnlyj  note  otuallyin 
tbe  eantraeted  ronn  t'odfA',ti^i%"Joash,''Sept.lBi(ic, 
Joaepbuj  'Imvoc),  the  name  of  two  kings.    See  alio 

1.  The  son  of  king  Ahaziah  by  Libnah  of  Beenheba, 
was  bom  B.C.BMi  made  king  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  reigned  eighth  over  rbe  separated  kingdom  of  Jo- 
dab  forty  yea«,  aC.  877-887.  Jehoash,  when  an  in- 
fant, was  secretly  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehoahebatfa,  who 
was  married  to  ^e  high'priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  throne.  See  jEFioiAnA.  Jehoram  havinft  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  Ilia  srats,  except 
Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  iiraption  of  the 
Fhilistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaxiah's  remoter  re- 
lations having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons 
being  put  to  death  by  Athalish  (2  Chion.  xxi,  4, 17 ; 
xxii,  1, 8,  9, 10).  the  house  of  Darid  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebli,  and  Jehoaah  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Solomon.  By  the  high-priest 
and  bia  wife  the  child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the 
chambers  connected  with  the  Temple  till  he  was  in  his 
eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada  deemed  Ihat  the  stale  of 
aflkits  required  him  to  proditcethe  youthful  heir  of  the 
throne  to  the  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which 
his  grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurpad.  Find- 
ing the  influential  persons  whom  he  consulted  favorable 
to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly  but  admirably 
arranged  for  producing  Jehoash,  and  investing  him 
tbe  regalia,  in  such  a  manner  that  Athaliah  could  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  event  till  it  actually  accmred.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  David's 
UlustriouB  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  kings,  by 
a  particular  pillar  iu  the  Temple  court,  and  was  crowned 
and  anointed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  then  found  voit 
in  clapping  of  hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
the  king '."  The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  ' 
palace,  and  brought  Athaliab  to  the  Temple,  rrom 
«  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  (o  her  death.  See 
Athaliah. 

Jehoash  behaved  well  during  his 
long  aAer  as  be  remained  under  the  influence  of  the 
high-priest.  Excepting  (hat  the  high-plar 
resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacriSce,  pure 
nstured,  large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored,  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  invaaion 
and  domestic  disturbance.  But  when  this  veneiabli 
adviser  died  the  king  seems  to  have  felt  himself  reliev- 
ed from  a  yoke,  and,  to  manifest  hia  freedom,  began  to 
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contrary  conrae  to  that  which  he  had  lb&o««4 
wliile  under  pupilage.  Giadnally  tbe  penona  wtio  haj 
ased  influence  fonneriy,  whoi  the  boose  of  IMvid 
contaminated  by  Its  aDiaace  with  the  bouse  ef 
Ahab,  inrinualed  thMtselvea  into  his  oouncils,  and  m 
long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  theobaervaaoesofifac 
ere  M^IeMed,  and  the  land  was  defiled  witli  idot 
and  idolatrous  usages  The  prophets  then  uttcrrd 
warnings,  but  were  not  heard ;  and  tbe  infataaud 
had  the  atrocious  iogratitude  ro  put  to  death 
Zechariah,  the  son  and  successor  of  his  b»ie£acta  Je- 
hoiada. For  these  deeds  Jehoash  was  made  an  exaDi[Je 
of  the  divine  judgments.  He  saw  his  realm  dcraMatd 
by  the  Syrians  under  Hasael ;  his  armies  wore  cut  ia 
pieces  by  an  enemy  of  biferior  numbers;  and  he  n 
even  bested  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  preserved  his  cap- 
ital and  crown  by  giving  up  the  tnasures  of  the  Ttm- 
Besidcs  this,  a  painful  malady  emtatteiHl  all  hn 
latter  days,  atul  at  length  he  becanw  ao  odious  that  hv 
.  .-_..  ^-'^ff^^  ,]jj  slew  hha  oa 
done  this  to  avtii(e 
his  death  had  crinl 
The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it ;'  and  it  ia  hoice 
probable  that  public  opinion  aacribid  all  the  calamidn 
of  his  life  and  reign  to  that  infamous  deed.  See  Zmi- 
RIAH.  Jehoash  was  buried  in  the  city  nf  David,  bat 
place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  bugs  vrae  denied  to  hi* 
mains  (9  Kings  xi;  xiii  2  Chum.  xxiv).  He  is  oa* 
of  the  three  kings  (Ahaaiah,  Jehoash,  Amanah)  lait- 
ted  by  Uatthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Halt,  i,  8). 
With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  tbe  Ryrian 
invasion  given  in  2  Kings  and  in  2  Chron..  which  have 
led  some  |as  Thenius  and  many  other  commeniatoBB) 
to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions,  and  others  to 
see  a  direct  t  ontradiction,  oi  at  least  a  strange  ino^ 
pletenees  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer,  tbe  difBcnlty  ex- 
ists solely  in  tbe  minds  of  the  critics.  SeeSvBiA.  The 
narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  of  KcilandE. 
Dertheau  (Kwj.  Aondi.  t.  A.T.)  m  well  as  of  Josephos 
{Anl,  ix,  8,  i),  perfectly  suits  the  two  accounU,  which 
are  merely  different  abridgments  of  (be  ime  fuller  ac- 
count contained  in  the  original  chronicle*  of  the  king- 
dom.   See  JirDAK,  KiMaimii  or. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahai,  king  of  Israel; 
reigned  thirteenth  over  the  separate  liingdom  siiieoi 
tnuminal)  years,  KC  838-S23,  and  for  about  one  jtMt 
contemporaneously  with  his  nazneaake  of  Judah  (2  Kings 

ed  to  the  crown  the  kingdom  waa  in  a  deplorable  stale 
ftom  the  devastations  <?  Rsxael  and  Benhadad,  kinp 
of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this  time  we  had  al»  evi- 
dence in  Ibe  preceding  article.  Jehoash,  it  is  line,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predeccaaors  in  the  policy  rf 
keeping  up  the  wonhip  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  a|iarl 
from  Ihia,  he  bean  a  fair  character,  and  had  intervals, 
at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devotion  to  the  Gad 
of  hia  fathers  (comp.  Joecphus,  ^aL  ix,  81,  6}.  Indeed, 
custom  and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  views  of 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schiamalical  estsb- 
lishmenls  at  Dan  and  Bethel  wen  foonded,  that  ri 
length  the  leprehciuion  which  regularly  recun  ia  tbe 
record  of  each  king's  reign  seems  rather  (o  apply  to  it 

indicative  of  the  characto'  or  disposition  of  the  leigniif 
prince,  which  is  to  be  aonght  in  the  more  detailed  ae- 
counta  of  his  own  condnct  These  acenmla  ate  tarot>- 
ble  with  T*«pect  (o  Jehoa^  He  hekl  the  peuphet  Eh- 
sha  in  bigh  honor,  looking  up  to  bim  as  ■  fathei.  When 
be  beard  of  his  last  illness  be  repaired  to  the  bedsMe  el 
the  dying  prophet,  wept  over  hfs  face,  and  addnstd 
him  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  honemen  ib0t- 
of."  The  prophet  promised  him  deliveratKS  (tcsn  the 
Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene  of  Ahab'a  gieat  victwy 
over  a  former  Benh«lad(l  Kings  XI,  S6-M).  Hetbm 
bid  him  smite  upon  the  gtoond,  and  the  king  ^Mta 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  iwophet  rebuked  him  fbr 
atayii^,  and  limited  to  thiec  hia  victnriea  ovb  Sjrrifc 
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Tbeae  iinniiiwi  wen 
dMth.  God  cook  ooi 
<i  Israel,  and,  iu  n 

Atwatiam,  Inu,  ind  Jacub,  inUrpowd  to  ui 
&Txn  cfitire  deMiuctioa.  In  Ihne  mgnat  uid  HuxesBve 
victoTicii  Jehoufa  avcrcune  the  Syrians,  and  reu»k 
from  them  the  lanoa  which  Huael  had  not  fram  !•- 
racL  These  advantagea  rendend  the  kingdom  of  Imel 
more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  Jehwh,  however, 
•oofrht  no  quaiTEl  with  that  kingdom,  but  he  nevertbe- 
leaa  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Jad«h.  The  grounda  of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2 
Chron.  zjtv.  See  Amaziah.  The  hiring  of  100,000 
men  of  Urael  for  lOO  talents  of  lilver  by  Amaziah  is  the 
cnljr  instance  on  record  of  Kich  a  transaction,  and  im- 
plies that  at  that  time  the  kinfcdom  of  Israel  was  free 
finiiii  all  fear  of  the  Syriana.  These  mercenary  aoldiers, 
h*Ting  been  dismissed  by  Amaaiih,  at  the  instlgarion 
of  >  prophet,  without  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Eikniiiliah  expedition,  returned  in  great  vnath  to  their 
own  csuntry,  and  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of 
Jad«Ii  in  revenge  for  the  slight  ])ut  upon  them,  and  also 
la  imkmiufj  themsdve*  fur  the  kits  of  their  share  of 
the  plunder.  It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  thai  Amazi- 
ah, oa  his  return  from  his  triumph  over  (he  Edomitcs, 
declared  war  agiinat  Jehoash,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  Ibe  prophet;  but  Jeboash,  when  he  received  the  de- 
CsDCC  Irom  Amaziah,  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable  (q.  v.),  which  by  iu  images  calls  to  mind  tliat 
of  Jotham;  the  onol  disdain  of  the  answer  mint  have 
been,  and  in  fact  was,  exceedingly  galling  to  Amaziah : 
"  Tbe  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  Ibsl 
waa  in  Lebanon,  saying,  (iive  thy  daughter  to  my  eon 


d  then 
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9  JEHOIACHIN 

7.  (Sept.  Ititvv.)  One  of  the  priests  who  eelebn- 
ted  with  music  the  reparation  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Keh.  xii,  il).  B.C  U6.  He  was  periiaps  the  same 
with  No.  4  or  No.  & 

8.  <SepL  'luavav.)  A  leading  priest,  the  "  son"  of 
Amariab,  and  conteniporsry  with  Joiakim  (Neh.iii,I3), 
aC  cir.  106.     He  may  have  been  identical  with  the 


Lebanon  and  trod  duwn  (he  thistle."  This  was  adm 
ble ;  nor  was  the  ^plication  less  so :  "  Thou  hast  iu-  i 
deed  smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  ha(h  lilted  tbee  up: 
giory  of  this,  anJ  tarry  at  home;  for  why  sbouldest 
thou  meddte  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shoukleit  tall,  even 
thou,  and  Judah  with  thee."  In  the  war,  or,  rather,  ac- 
taon  which  followed,  Jehoash  was  victorioos.  Havinj^ 
defeated  Amaziah  at  Beth-shemeah,  in  Jndah,  he  ad- 
Taoccd  to  Jemsalcm,  broke  down  the  wall  to  the  extent 
of  400  cubita,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palace,  together  with  hoelagea  for  the 
foture  good  behavior  of  tbe  crtetfallen  Amaziah.  Je- 
boadi  himself  did  not  long  survive  thbi  victoiyi  he  died 
in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (i  Kings  xiv,  1-IT). 
See  iHuaxL,  Kimouom  op, 

Jalio'lianaa (HebL  yrAodiaitaH','^mrr,JfhoTah- 
granlid,  q.  il.  Hio^aipof ),  the  name  of  aercral  meu.  See 
alsoJoHANA^j  JoiiM,  etc 

1.  (Sept  Iwi'iii'.)  A  Kothite,  and  head  of  the  sixth 
^vision  of  Leritical  Temple  porter*  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  6). 
B.G  1014. 

3.  (Scpt-ltmeiv,)  Jehoehaphat's  second  "  captain." 
bi  oommand  of  i«),000  (?)  men  (S  Chron.  xvii,  IS); 
probably  the  same  whose  »n  Uhmael  supported  Jehoi- 
>da  in  his  reslaraiioa  of  prince  Jehoaab  (i  Chron.  xxiii, 
1>     RC.  dr.  310, 

3.  (Sept.'lBiaKiv,Auth.VeTSL"Jahanan.')  Tbe  fa- 
Unr  of  Aiariah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  Ephnimile 
chia&who  inMSted  upon  the  return  of  the  captives  fmni 
tbe  rival  kingdom  (3  Chron.  xxvjii,  12).    EC.  ante  TW. 

4.  (Sept.  'luiavny,  A.  Vert  "  Johaiuin.")  A  priest, 
tbe  "son'ofEliashib,  into  whose  chamber  Ezra  retired 
ta  bewail  the  profligacy  of  his  countrymen  in  marrying 
Gentile  wires  (Ezra  x,G);  dnubtien  the  same  elsewhere 
called  JoiiAJtAN  in  the  original  (Neh.  xii,  ^1,  '^),  and 
perhaps  identical  with  No.  T  below. 

5.  (SepLltiitt'di'.)  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Rebai,  who 
divuned  his  (ienlile  wife  after  tbe  Babylonian  exile 
(EvH  X,  SS).     aC.  Ab9. 

6.  (Sept.  luv6Sav  v.  i.  Iwvap,  Autb.Vers.  "Joha- 
aaa.")  Son  of  Tobiah,  the  Samaritan  enemy  of  the 
Jevi,  and  son-iD-law  of  MeshuUam  (Neh.  vi,  18>  B.a 
««. 


JetlOl'Mlhlll  (Heh.  rdidsaHa',  "I'-spn^,  Jthaeak- 
tippoiaUd;  SepC  Ivax'li  in  2  Kings  xx'iv,  6,  8, 12, 1ft; 
XXV,  27;  'lixoviarinaChron.  xxxvi,8,g;  'Iu«.»;i  iu 
Jei.  Iii,31;  Josephus  'Iwdxifioc,  Anf.  x,  6,  3;  7, 1 ;  N. 
Teat-'Iixonai,',  "Jecbonias,"MatLi,ll,  12;  conliacted 
onoB  l':;i-<,  YogakM,  Ezek.  i.  2,  Sept.  Iwonifi,  Aulh. 
Vers^  "  Jeboiacbin"),  also  in  the  contracted  forms  Jeg- 
oxiAH  (n^J?7'  *'«*™)"'*'i  Sept.  'Itxavini  In  Jer.  xxvii, 
20;  xxviii,!;  xxix,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  16, 17;  bnl  omits 
in  Esth.  ii,  S;  likewise  paiagogic  Tl^JS",  Ytkimsa'hii, 
Jer.  xxiv.  1,  Sept.  'UxoviaQ),  and  ConiAH  (A'onyai', 
only  paragogic  ^rf'lB,  A'onya'iu.  Jer.  xxii,  24,  iH; 
xxxvii,  1,  Sept.  lixc^rac).  son  of  Jehaiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  by  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jenisa- 
1cm ;  he  succeeded  his  father  as  tbe  nineteenth  monarch 
of  that  separate  kingdom,  but  only  tor  three  months  and 
ten  days,  aC  h98.  He  was  then  eighteen  yean  of  age 
according  to  2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  but  only  tight  according 
to  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  dates  (see  J.  D.  Mtlller,  De  nb.  daar. 
trOnmrn  rtgui  Jai.  adctrtii,  Lipiie^  1746;  Oeder,  f'rat 
L'nlrniich.6brrtimpeAlllr$i.-hMrr,p.2U;  Offerbaos, 
SpicOfg.  p.  1S8),  tbe  tnuM  usual  solution  bring  that  he 
had  reigned  ten  years  in  conjunction  with  his  falher,  n 
I  that  he  was  eight  when  he  began  his  jtnnt  reign,-  bat 
eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are, 
!  however,  difficulties  in  this  view  which,  perhaps;  leave  - 
I  it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  "eight"  in2CbroB. 
xxxvi,  9,  ia  a  corruption  of  the  text,  such  as  might 
easly  occur  from  the  relation  of  the  numbers  eight  and 
eighteen.  (All  the  versions  read  eighteen  in  Kings, 
and  BO  the  Tulg.  and  many  HSS.  of  the  Sept.  in  Chron., 
as  well  as  at  1  Esd,  i,4S.  Among  recent  commentatofs, 
Keil,  Thenios,  and  Hitzig  favor  the  reading  eighteen, 
while  Bertheau  prefers  ei^ht.  The  language  in  Jer. 
xxii,24-S0  is  not  decisive,  forthe  epithets  (here  applied 
to  Jechoniah  do  not  ueceifarily  imply  sdult  age,  al- 
though they  nwre  naturally  apree  with  it.  Tbe  same 
remark  applies  to  (he  alluHon  in  Eaek.  xix,  b-9.  Tbe 
decided  reprDbation,  however,  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  9.  and  in 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  would  hardly  be  used  of  a  mere  child. 
The  mention  uf  his  mother  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  does  not 
imply  his  minority,  fur  the  iiueen-<lowager  was  a  very 
impOTtant  member  of  the  royal  fimilj-.  The  number 
eigh(,  indeed,  would  bring  Jchoiachin's  birth  ui  (he  year 
of  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion,  and  thus  exactly  agree  with  the  language  to 
MatL  i,  II ;  but  the  expression  "  and  his  brethren"  add- 
ed there,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  following  verse, 
agrees  better  with  ■  less  precise  correspondence,  as  like- 
wise (he  qualifying  "  about"  indicates.  The  argument 
drawn  finm  his  bthcr's  age  a(  death,  thir(y-«K  [2  Kings 
xxiii,  88],  is  favorable  to  Jehuiachiii's  maturity  at  the 
time,  for  most  of  these  kingi  becsme  fathers  very  early, 
Jneiah, e.  g.,  at  fllteen  [2  Kings  xxii,  I,cimi|Kwith  xxlii, 
B6].)     He  was.  therefore,  bom  in  aC.  CIG. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had  al- 
ready brought  BO  much  disaster  upon  the  royal  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its  sway.  He 
seems  to  bare  very  speedily  indicated  a  political  bias 
adverse  (o  (he  in(ercs(s  of  the  Chaldean  emiiire,  for  in 
.  accession  we  find  the  generals  of 


cording  (c  (he  predic(ioiia  of  Jeremiah  (xxii,  24-SO). 
Jehoiachin  had  come  (o  tbe  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  proetrate  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Carcbemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had  been  for 
three  or  four  years  baiasaad  and  diatresMd  by  tbe  iif 
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n«di  of  tlie  «rmed  buida  of  ChaldBUia,  AmmonitM, 

uul  HnabitSB,  Knc  (gainst  them  by  Nebucbadneizar  in 
coiueiiuence  of  Jeboi>kim'«  reb«lliun.  S«e  Jehoiakih. 
Jeiui^em  at  this  time,  ihereTon,  wu  quiu  defeni-den, 
■nd  unible  to  offer  oajr  mistance  to  Ihe  r^ulir  umy 
wbicli  NebuchRilnecur  Hnt  to  beaiege  it  in  the  ngtilh 
year  of  bis  reign,  and  whicb  he  teems  to  hare  joiiied  in 
peraon  al^r  the  uegfl  wan  commenced  (2  King*  jLxiv, 
10, 1  J).  In  a  very  abait  time,  apparently,  and  without 
any  liHgeafram  famine  nr  figlicing  vhich  would  indicate 
1  Beriuua  rcsiilance,  Jehotacliin  nirreodered  at  dincre- 


andthe  eunucKi,  aa  prisoners  of  war  (Jer.uix,  3;  Eaek. 
xrii,  IS;  xix.  9).  He  was  nent  awa^  u  ■  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  big  mother,  hia  generals,  and  hii  troopa, 
together  with  the  artiliccrs  and  other  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  (This  number, 
found  ia  2  Kings  xxiv,  14.  is  pmliably  a  round  number, 
made  up  of  the  7000  sol.lieri  of  rer.  16,  and  the  802B 
nobles  of  Jer. Ill, SH.exdusive  of  (he  lOODaniflcen  men- 
tioned in  i  Kings  xxiv,  16;  see  Brown's  Onto  Sadonm, 
p.  ISG.)  Among  these  was  the  prophet  F.iekieL  Few 
were  led  but  the  poorer  sort  of  peo[de  and  tbe  onakilled 
laborers ;  few,  indeed,  whose  presence  could  he  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  See  Cimvirv, 
Neither  did  the  Babyloniui  hing  neglect  to  remove  tbe 
treasure!  which  cnuld  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace  or 
the  Temple,  and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those  sacred  vv^ 
•als  of  gold  which  bail  been  spared  on  former  occanons. 
ThcM  were  cut  up  for  present  use  of  the  metal  or 
f  »r  more  convenient  transport,  whereas  those  formerly 
tahen  had  been  sent  to  Babvlon  entire,  and  there  Uid 
up  as  trophies  of  victory.  If  the  Chaldnan  king  had 
then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of  a  monarchy  and  annex- 
ed the  country  to  his  own  dominions,  the  event  would 
ph>bibly  have  been  less  unhappy  for  the  nation;  bul, 
still  adhering  to  his  former  pohcy,  he  placed  on  the 
throoe  Mittaniah,  tbe  only  surTiring  son  of  Josiah, 
when  name  he  changed  to  Zedckish  {2  Kings  xiiv,  11- 
10;  2  Chron.  xxivi,  9, 10;  Jer.  xxxvii,  I).     See  NaB- 


Jehoiaebin  remained  ■  captive  at  Babylon— actually  in 
prison  (K|)S  F^^X),  and  wearing  ptiaon-^inTMnta  (Jer. 
lii,SI,83)— for  thirty-six  years,  rii.  during  the  lifetime 
of  Nebuchadneuar;  but,  when  that  prince  died,  his  son, 
Evil-merodach,  not  only  released  him,  hut  gave  him  an 
honorable  seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
■U  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at  Bab- 
ylon, and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his  rank  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27-30;  Jer.  lii,  31-34).  ILC.  661.  To  what 
he  owed  this  favor  we  are  not  told,  hut  the  Jewish  com- 
mentslors  allege  that  Evil-mem :lach  had  himself  been 
put  into  prison  by  his  father  duKng  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  . 
with  the  deposed  king  of  Judah.  We  learn  from  Jer.  > 
xxviii,  4  that,  four  years  aAer  Jehoiachin  had  gone 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jenisaknn 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  sppcar  whether  Jehoiachin  | 
himaeirshared  this  hope  at  Babylon.  The  tenor  of  Jer- 
emiah's letter  to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (chap.xxix) 
would,  however,  indicate  Ihst  there  wss  a  party  among 
the  captivity,  encouraged  b)'  false  prophets,  who  were  at 
this  time  looking  forward  lo  NebuchadneLzar'i  over- 
throw and  Jeboiichin's  return ;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Ktdaiah  (verse  22),  and  the 
dose  confinement  of  Jehoischin  through  Nebuchadnez- 
xar's  reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  disposi- 
tion to  conspire  against  Nebochadneiiai  on  the  part  of 
B  portion  ol  the  cap^vity.  But  neither  Diniel  or  Eie- 
kiel,  who  were  JehoischJn's  leUow-csplires,  make  any 
funher  allusion  lo  him,  except  Ihst  Ezekiel  dates  hii 
prophecies  by  the  year  "of  king  Jebmachin's  c^Jtlvity" 
(i,  2 ;  viii,  I ;  xxir,  1,  etc.) ;  the  latest  date  being  "  the 
twenty-seventh  year"  (xsix,  17  i  xl,  1).  We  also  team 
&om£ath.ii,6  that  Kiah,  the  ancestor  of  Hordecai,  was 
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1  Jehoiaehin's  fellow-captive.  But  the  apodyphal  bai^ 
I  are  more  communicative.  Thus  the  author  oftbe  bu4 
|orBaruch(i,S)  iatn>duc«a''Jechonias,tbe  son  of  Jeb^ 
I  akim,  king  <rf  Judah,"  into  his  ruvrative,  and  repnaruis 
I  Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his  ean  and  in  the 
I  ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  eUcn,  mi 
people,  at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baruch's  words, 
I  it  is  added,  they  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  tcm 
I  a  collection  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim.  the  *a 
of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  high-priest,  with 
I  which  lo  purchase  buml^fferings,  and  aactiSccs.  and  in- 
cciiBc,  bidding  them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Xefeii- 
.  chadneizar,  and  Belshazzai  his  soil  The  Uislory  of 
i^usanna  and  the  elders  also  apparently  makes  Jcho- 
'  achin  an  important  personage,  fur,  accurding  lo  the  aa- 
thor,  the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  rnan  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the  captive^ 
to  whose  house  all  tbe  people  resorted  fur  judgmsit — i 
description  which  suits  Jehoischin.  ATricanns  (Ep.  nd 
Orig. !  Kuuth,  Rd.  Sac  ii,  1 13)  expressly  calls  Susamia'i 
husband  king,  and  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
made  him  his  roysl  companion  [niv^foroi).  He  it 
also  mentioned  in  t  Esd.  v,  5,  hut  the  text  serms  to  be 
roiTupI.  That  Zedekiab,  who  in  1  Chron.  iii,  1 6  u  oil- 
ed "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiih  bis  unck  (call- 
ed "his  brothet'  in  S  Chron.  xzxvi,  10),  who  was  bii 

able  that  "AMir"  ("iBef  =  captive),  who  is  nckooM 
amongst  the  family  of  Jeconiah  in  1  Chron-  iii.  17,  aiay 
really  have  been  only  an  appellative  of  Jeooniah  bid»- 
self  (see  Bertfaeau  on  1  Chron.  iii,  16).  See  .Vaant.  Is 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Uatl.  i,  11)  he  is  named  in  lbs 
received  text  as  the  "son  of  Josias"  his  grandfather,  lbs 
name  of  Jehoiakim  having  pmliahly  been  omitted  by  «r- 
roneouB  transoiplion.  See  Genealoov.  In  lbs  dsfk 
portrait  of  his  ew)y  character  by  the  prophet  (Jer.  xiii, 
80),  the  expiesaioa  "  Write  ye  this  man  childJess'  refai 
to  Ills  having  no  successor  on  Ihe  throne,  for  he  bad 
children  (see  Mtlli.  Qaar.  JUrinc,  Oct.,  1862.  p.  fiW-i). 
.See  SAiATHiEi.  Joeephus,  however (.4a<.x,  7,  l),giir» 
him  a  fair  character  (see  Keil,  Comnrntarf  on  kimgi,  p. 
Wi).  The  compiler  of  1  Esd.  gives  the  oaine  of  Jechs- 
niss  to  Jehuabai,  the  son  of  Jonah,  who  reigned  tbm 
months  after  Joaiah's  death,  and  was  deposed  and  or- 
ried  to  EtTpt  by  Pharaoh-necho  (I  Esd.  i.84;  2  Kiap 
xxiii.  SO).  Ue  is  followed  in  this  blunder  by  Epiphan- 
ua  (i,  21),  wtko  says  "Jonah  begat  Jechooiah,  who  i> 
aku  called  Shallum.  This  Jecboniah  begat  Jfchoaiil 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  andJoakim."  It  has  itsaripn, 
doublleaa,in.the  confusion  of  the  names  when  writttab 
(irifk  by  iviiten  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  Hee  JudaA 
KiKOUOM  or, 

Jehoi'Kda  (Hebrew  I'Myaila;  5^'in^,  J«*om*- 
faiDm,-  Sept. 'I«ia^a,'luin£t,'I>>/ai),  the  Dame  ofm 

1.  The  father  of  Benaiah,  which  latter  wss  eae  «f 


David 


1.13; 


20,23;  1  Kings  i,  8,  26,  32,  96,  38,  44 ;  ii,2(>.t9,».U, 
46;  iv,4;l  Chron.  xi,  22,24;  iviii,17  ;  xzi-ii,5).    B.C 

sistingDavidatHebron  as  leader  (n^^)  of  STOOstdhI 
Aaronites  (1  Chron.  xii,  •H);  Joaephus,  who  calls  Urn 
■IWo/ior.«»y»*T00Leviles(^n(.vii,2,8).     '    ■ —— 


transposed  with  thst  of  hii  son. 

2.  The  high-prifst  at  the  time  orAlbaliab's  amriia- 
tion  of  the  thrane  ofJudah  (EC88S-877).  and  diriiig 
the  most  of  the  rrign  of  Jehekasb.  It  does  noi  a^Mr 
when  he  first  became  high-priest,  but  it  may  have  bea 
as  early  as  the  latter  pan  of  Jeboshaphal's  leigD.  Ht 
married  Jehosheba  or  Jehoehabeath,  daughter  of  kiaf 
Jehoram,  and  sister  ofking  Ahaiiah  (1  Chron.  xiii.  II); 
and  when  Alhaliah  slew  all  the  royal  family  of  Jsdsb 
aAer  Ahaziah  had  been  pnt  to  death  fay  Jehu,  be  Bsd  Ui 
wife  stole  Jehoash  from  amongst  the  king's  sons  Bid  Iild 
him  fbc  six  yean  in  the  Tempts,  and  eveottialty  i^ilaced 
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him  on  the  ttininc  at  hi>  anccatan.  See  Athauah. 
lu  dFee'Jag  thU  li«p|iy  revolution,  by  which  boih  the 
thmne  or  Divid  and  the  wonhip  ot  the  true  tiod  accord- 
iag  to  the  law  of  Uomb  wne  reacued  from  iiaminent 
(lao^er  of  deatructian.  Jehoiada  displayed  gnat  ability 
and  prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah— and,  we  may  pre«ume,  her  fciieign  practices 
■nd  preferencea — had  produced  di>Kuiit  in  the  land,  he  at 
Utigth,  in  the  Tth  year  of  her  reign,  entered  into  aeciet 
alliance  with  all  the  cbier  partiaans  oT  the  house  o(  Da- 
vid stMl  oT  the  true  religron.  He  also  collected  at  Jeru- 
aalem  the  Lcritea  from  the  dJOeienC  citie*  of  Judah  and 
larjel,  probably  under  cover  of  proriding  for  the  Tern- 
pie  aervices,  and  then  concentrated  a  large  and  conceal- 
«1  force  in  the  Temple  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismiss- 
iag  the  old  coucsei  of  printa  and  Leritea  when  their 
nccaanra  cams  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
■neaiu  of  the  conwciated  ahields  and  apean  whicb  Da- 

the  treaaiiry  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chron.  xviii,T-ll ; 
xxTi,«)-28i  1  iUDgaxiv,!6,27},  heanpplied  thecap- 
laina  of  hundreda  with  anna  for  their  men.  Having 
then  divided  the  prieou  and  Levitea  into  three  hand*, 
which  were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  tilled 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cauM,  he  pro- 
duced the  young  king  before  the  whole  aaeembly,  and 
crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  pieseuled  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  I'w  according  to  Deut.  xvii,  18-20.  See 
HlLKiAH.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  did  not 
Tiukt  him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God'i  houae.  None 
but  the  prints  and  miniitering  {.evitea  were  permitted 
hy  him  to  enter  the  Temple,  and  he  gave  atrict  orden 
that  Athaliah  ahoutcl  be  carried  without  ita  precincts 
beibre  she  waa  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  in- 
Bugurated  the  new  ingn  by  a  solemn  covenant  between 
hjif^M'lf  aa  high-print,  and  the  people  and  the  king,  to 
rtiMMUiee  the  Baal-worship  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  bnue  of  Abab,  and  to  serve  Jehnrah.  This  waa 
foUawed  up  by  the  immediate  destiuclion  of  the  altar 
and  unnple  of  Baal,  and  the  death  of  Uattan,  his  priest. 
He  then  gave  orderdforthe  due  celehratiun  oftheTem- 
(de  service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  Toonarchy,  all  which  aeems  to  have 
been  efleclcd  with  great  vigor  and  auccen,  and  without 
any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young  king  himself,  un- 
der thia  wise  and  virtuous  counsellor,  ruled  hii  kingdom 
well  and  pmaperoualy,  and  was  forward  in  works  of  pjety 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Jehoiada.  The  repsntiion  of  the 
Temple,  in  tbeSSd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and 
iolerating  account  is  given  in  S  Kings  xii  and  i  Chron. 
xxiv,  waa  one  of  the  moat  important  works  at  this  pe- 
riod. At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  and  for  his 
signal  aeivicea  to  hia  God,  his  king,  and  his  country, 
which  have  earned  him  a  place  amimgat  the  very  forv- 
niot<  well-doers  in  Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honor  of 
burial  amongst  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David. 
— Snulh.  His  decease,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  yet 
occurred  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of 
Jttuaah,  who  thereupon  immediately  fell  into  idolatry-, ' 
and  was  even  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  ingratitude  to- 
warda  the  family  of  Jehoiada.  See  Jekoash,  1.  His 
age  at  his  death  ia  staled  (2  Chron.  xiiv,  16)  to  have 
been  ISO  jean,  which  Hervey  {Gnttalogg  o/oar  l/>rd, 
p.  SOI)  pmpoan  to  change  (o  11^  in  order  to  lessen  the 
prmnwd  disparity  between  Jehoiada's  age  and  that  of 
his  wife,  aa  well  as  on  the  ground  that  a  man  of  IX>  could 
hardly  bare  exhibited  such  energy  as  he  diaplsyed  in 
displacing  Athaliah ;  hut  the  change  ia  wholly  arbitraiy 
sod  nnnecnsaTy.  Joeephus,  in  hia  history  {Anl-ix,', 
1.  wbeie  he  Gneciia  the  name,  'lialnoi),  folluwa  the 
Bible  accomit;  bdt  in  hia  liel  of  the  high-prieals  (.Inf. 
X,  8, 6),  the  cotreaponding  name  seema  to  be  J  norusws 
('A{it>papac,  perhaps  by  eonuption  for  "  JiHam").  In 
the  Jewish  chnHiif^  {Srdrr  (7^m),  however,  it  correct- 
ly appears  aa  JtiunaduK,  and  with  a  date  tnlermbly  an- 
■sering  la  the  scriptural  requirements.  In  both  lu- 
tboriliea,  many  of  the  adjninina  namn  are  addilioaal  lo 
IV.-M 
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thoM!  mentioned  in  the  O.T.  See  HiOH-pniErr.  It  is 
probably  this  Jehoiada  who  ia  alluded  to  in  Jer.  zxix, 
26  as  a  pre-eminent  incumbent  of  the  office  (see  Rosen- 
muller  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc).  and  ha  is  doubtlesa  the  same 
with  the  BehecuIiUI  (Bopoxtai)  uf  Matt,  xxiii,  ib. 
See  ZauEKiAH. 

3.  (Neh.  iii,  6).    See  Joiada. 

Jehot'akim  (Heb.  YehSyakim;  D*p^im,  Jrluf 
vai-tttiibliihed  i  Sept.  'luan'/i,  oftener  'liuaiiifi,  Joee- 
phus 'liuruijiof ;  compare  Joiakim,  Joicim),  the  second 
son  of  Joaish  bv  Zebudah,  dauKhtra-  of  Pedsish  of  Ku- 
mali  (probably  the  Dumah  of  Josh,  xv,  62) ;  bocn  B.C. 
C34,  and  eighteenth  king  of  the  separate  IhriHte  of  Ju- 
dah fur  a  period  of  deven  years,  &a  609-S98.  He  is 
mentioned  in  i  Kings  xxiii,  ft4,  S&,  S6 ;  xxiv,  1,  5,  6, 
IS;  1  Chron.  iii,  15, 16;  3  Chron.  xxxvi,  4,  6,  8 ;  Jer.  i, 
3;  xjiii,  18,  24;  xxiv,  1;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  1,  SI,  32.  23; 
ixvii,l,20!  xxviii,4;  xxxv,  1 1  xxxvi,  1,9,28,29,30, 
32;  xx.<ivii,li  ilv,  1;  i[lvi,2;  lii.2;  Dan.  i,  1,  2.  Hia 
original  name  waa  EuaKM  (q.v.),  but  the  equivalent 
name  of  Jeboialdm  was  given  him  by  the  Egyptian 
king  who  aet  him  on  his  father's  throne  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
34).  Thia  change  is  signiflcant  of  hia  dependence  and 
loss  of  liberty,  as  heathen  kings  were  accustomed  to 
give  new  namn  lo  those  who  entered  their  service 
(Gen.  xii,  4&;  Ezra  v,  14;  Daiu  i,  7),  usually  after  their 
guils.  In  thia  caae,  aa  the  new  name  is  Isrselitish,  it  ia 
probable  that  Fharaoh-necho  gave  it  at  the  request  of 
Cliakim  himself,  whom  Hengstenberg  auppnaes  lo  have 
been  influenced  by  a  deaire  lo  place  his  name  in  closer 
connection  with  the  premise  (2  Sam.  vii,  12),  where  not 
AY,  but  ye^ni j  is  the  prumiser ;  and  to  have  done  thia 
out  of  opposition  10  the  sentence  of  the  propheu  re- 
apectlng  the  impending  fail  of  the  house  of  David  (ntu> 
loL  ii,40I,Eng.  trans.).  There  exists  I  he  moat  aiti  king 
contrast  between  hia  beautiful  name  and  hia  nniscrabia 
fate  (Jet.  xxii.  19).  (See  Eckhird,  loin  ^ttU-HesrOb- 
niu,  l^o.  IT16.)     See  N.mie. 

Jebwakim's  younger  brother  Jehoahai,  or  Shallum, 
aa  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii,  11,  had  been  ui  the  tirst  insuncv 
made  king  by  the  people  of  the  Land  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Jusiah,  probahly  wiih  the  intention  of  following 
up  Josiah'a  policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nehuchad- 
neisar  againat  Egypt,  being,  aa  Piideaux  tbink^bl>(a>d 
'         -'    -     the  kinga  of  Babylon  (i,  60).     See  Jkho- 


all  reHBlance  with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  de- 
posed Jehoahai,  and  had  him  brought  iu  chains  tu  Rib~ 
lab,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  hia  way  to  Carcbemiab 
(3  Kings  icxiii,8S,31;  Jer.xxii,IO-12).  See  NttCHC 
He  then  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne 
— changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  (see  above) — and, 
having  chafed  him  with  the  taak  of  collecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  Kohl  = 
nevly  4200,000,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for  the- 
part  Josiah  bad  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  hc- 
e\-entDally  returned  to  Egypt,  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii, 34j 
Jer.  xxii,  10-12;  Eiek.  xix,  4).  Pbaraoh-necho  alaa 
himself  relumed  no  more  to  Jerusalem;  fur,  afur  his 
great  defeat  at  Carchemiah  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  be  loat  all  his  Syrian  poaseeeinna  (2  Kinip  xxiv, 
T ;  Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  hia  succenor  Paammis  (Herod,  ii, 
clxi)  made  no  attempt  to  recover  them.  Egypt,  there- 
fore, pUyul  no  pan  in  Jewish  politics  during  the  aeven 
or  eight  yean  of  Jehnialum'a  reign.  After  the  baltle 
of  Carchemish  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  aa 
one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  kingdoma,  ibe  capture  of 
which  was  the  natursl  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  powerless.  ADer  a  short 
uege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  look  the  king  prisoner, 
bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  la  Babylon  (2  Chnm. 
xxxti,  6,  7),  and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels 
of  the  Tetnple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  ofShinar,  - 
to  the  lerngje  of  Bel  his  god.  It  waa  at  this  time,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  iu  the  third  fear  of 
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bis  rragn  [net  NEBUCHAD^iixzia],  thU  Duiiel  a 
Haiunish,  Mishael  uid  Aziruih,  were  Uken  caplit 
to  Babylon  (D«ii.  i,  1, 2) ;  but  NcbiichtdneiMf  (etn)* 
hsve  changed  his  purpose  u  regarded  Jehoiakim,  a 
to  have  acwpled  his  subniuson,  and  reinsured  him 
the  throne,  perhaps  in  mnembfan™  of  the  fidelity 
his  father  Joaiah  (q-v.).    The  year  ruUawing  the  Egrp-  , 
tians  were  defealed  upon  the  Euphnttfa  (Jer.  xln,  2), 
and  Jehoiakim,  when  lie  uw  the  temains  of  the  defeated 
army  pua  by  hia  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  leliuice  opon  Egypt  against  which 
he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxi,  1 :  xW,  1).    Iji  the  same  year  the  prc^het  caused 
■  collection  of  his  propheciei  to  be  written  out  by  hU 
faithful  Baruch,  and  to  be  read  publicly  by  him  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.     This  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  he  sent  lor  it,  and  had  it  reail  before  him. 
But  he  heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciations  with 
which  it  was  charged  before  he  took  the  ruU  Irom  the 
reader,  and,  alter  cutting  it  in  pieces,  threw  it  into  the 
brsuer  which,  it  being  winter,  was  burning  before  him 
iu  the  hall.     The  counsel  of  Ijod  against  him,  however, 
stood  aore;  a  fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition 
of  a  further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  anil  sacriiegious  art, 
"  He  shall  have  none  to  nt  upon  the  throne  of  David : 
and  hia  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the 
heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost"  (Jer.  mtsvi).     All 
thi^  however,  appears  to  have  made  little  impresuon 
upon  Jehidakim,  who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths.    See 

ADcr  three  years  nf  sulgection,  Jehoiakim,  deluded 
by  the  Eg\-ptian  party  in  his  court  (compare  Josephus, 
Anl.  x,  6,' 3),  ventured  to  wilbhulil  hia  tribute,  and 
thei«by  to  throw  off  the  Chaldsan  yoke  (!  Rings  xxiv, 
1).  This  step,  taken  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
atrances  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  nolation  of  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance, was  the  min  of  Jehoiakim.  What  moved  or 
encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  were  the  restless  turbulence  of  his  own 
bad  diaposicion  and  the  dislike  of  paying  the 


to  have  been  dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial 
of  an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  *■  bcyood  the 
galesof  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii,lH,19;  xxxvi,SO;  seel 
Chron.iii,  15;2Kingsxxiii,S4-87;  xxiv,  1-7;  SChtn. 
Kjcxvi,  *-8).  Vet  It  was  not  the  object  of  Nefaodwd- 
nezEar  to  destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  Cributaiy 
Tunned  a  serviceable  outpost  towanta  Egypi, 
nns  to  have  been  the  great  final  object  it  all 
his  dcBtgos  in  this  quarter.  lie  therefore  still  maiB- 
tained  the  ihione  of  Jodah,  and  placed  on  it  JehoiKhm, 
ihe  late  king.  Nur  does  he  appear  to  han 
removed  any  conaderabte  number  of  the  inhahilMta 
until  proi-oked  by  the  apeedy  revolt  of  this  last  ap- 


the  king  of  Babylon,  which  he  would  have  rather 
iahed  upon  his  own  luxary  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii,  18-17), 
ftir  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  auitude  of  Egypt 
this  titne  to  account  for  such  a  Mep.  Il  eeema  mo 
probable  that,  aeeing  Egypt  entirely  severed  ftom  the 
uffiiin  of  Syria  since  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
king  of  Babylon  wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he 
hoped  to  make  himself  independent.  Though  Nt" 
chadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come  in  perwui 
to  cbaatiae  hia  rebellious  vasssl,  he  sent  (gainst  hi 
mereus  bands  of  Chaldfeans,  with  Syriaiui,  Moi 
and  Amtnanites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to  Babylon 
(!  Sings  xxiv,  7),  and  who  cruelly  harassed  the  whole 
country,  h^g  for  the  moat  part  actui 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  i 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv  (compare  Jer.  xv,  4  with  2  Kings 
xxiv,  S,  S).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign  most  bsve 
-been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The  Amn: 
pear  to  have  overrun  the  land  uf  Gad  (Jer.  xlix,  1).  and 
the  other  neighboring  nations  to  have  taken  sdvi  ' 
'of  the  helplessness  of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land 
■utmost  (Eiek.  xxv).  There  was  no  rest  or  safe  . 
of  the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  scqaainled  with  the 
details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably,  as  the  time 
approached  for  Nehuchadnoiiar  himself  to  come  againal 
Judno,  the  desultory  attacks  and  invasions  of  hia  troops 
became  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engagement 
with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  the  hand  nf  his  owi 
oppressed  subjects,  who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Baby 
loniana  by  the  murder  of  their  king.  Jehoiakim  soemi 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end  in  (he  eleventh  year  ol 
his  reign.  His  body,  as  predicted,  appfsra  to  have  been 
cast  out  ignominioiuily  on  the  ground ;  perhaps  thrown 
over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  B(mw  time, 


The  expression  in  Jer.  xxxvi,  30,  "  He  shall  hare 
lone  to  sic  upon  the  throne  of  David,"  is  not  to  be  ukisi 
itrictly;  and  yet,  as  the  reign  of  Jeboiachin  was  (be 
jnly  thirteen  weeks,  .lehniakim  may  be  said  to  ban 
been  comparatively  without  a  Bocceseor.  since  his  mn 
scarcely  sat  down  npon  his  throne  before  be  waa  ie- 
poaed.  The  same  explanation  aj^es  to  !  Kingi  xxiii, 
S4,  where  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  is  nid  to  hare  sw 
ceeded  his  father  Josiah,  whereas  the  reign  of  Jeboahaa 
iotervened.  This  was  also  so  short,  however,  as  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  succesuon.  In  Matt,  i,  1 1,  in  the  re- 
ceived text,  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  ('Iwnjnifi, "  Jakimi 
is  omitted,  making  Jeboiachin  ^pear  as  the  scm  of  Jo- 
siah ;  but  in  some  good  ItlSK.  it  is  supplied,  as  in  the 
margin  (see  SlTong'n  Greet /{ornory  o/tk G<iffrlt,aoU 
on  §9).    SeedcxEALOGT. 

Josephus's  history  of  Jehoiakini's  rrign  ia  ccniiMani 
neither  with  Scripture  nor  with  itadf.  Hia  aecoant  of 
Jehnakim'a  death  and  Jehoiachin's  raeceanion  ■|)iican 
to  be  only  his  own  infeience  from  the  Scripture  nam- 
live.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  6),  Uebtichad- 
nenar  came  againal  Judca  in  the  Rth  yt«r  of  Jehoa- 
kim's  reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  be 
did  for  three  yeare,  and  then  revolted,  in  the  1 1  Ih  year, 
on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  gone  to  iavade 
EgypL  ."^uch  a  campaign  at  thia  time  ia  extnmdy 
improbable,  as  Nebuchadntizar  was  fiiUy  occopiod  efae- 

have  been  set  afloat  by  uitereated  paitiea.  Jos^ns 
then  inserta  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  Jenmi- 
ah's  prophecy  in  his  llfth  year,  and  concludes  )n-  saying 
that  a  little  time  afterwaitbi  the  king  of  Bdiylni  made 
an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  admilleii  Nebn- 
chadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certnin  conditions,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  liroke ;  that  he  slew  Je- 
hoiakim and  the  flower  of  the  ciliiens,  and  sent  SOOO 
captives  to  Babylon,  and  set  up  Jeboiachin  for  king,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  lest 
the  young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  h 
sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  iTerusalem ;  thai  Jeboia- 
chin, being  a  man  oCJust  and  gentle  disposition,  did  dM 
tike  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on  his  own  accoont, 
and  therefore  surrendered  hinuelf,  his  mothn.  and  kin. 
drol  to  the  king  of  Babylon's  officers  on  conditini  of 
the  city  suffering  no  harm,  liut  that  Nebuchadnexzoi,  is 
direct  1-iolaiion  of  the  conditions,  took  lOJQS  ;«iaonetii, 
and  made  Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiadm^ 
whom  he  kept  in  custody.  See  JtnAii,  xiKciMnf  or. 
All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  as' 
cribing  to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character.  Ths 
writer  of!  Kings  xxiii,  87  tells  us  that  "he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,'  a  statetmnl 
which  is  repeated  in  ch.  xxiv,  9,  and  2  Chrun.  xxxTi,it 
The  latter  writer  uses  the  yel  stronger  expcOBinn  ■'ihs 
acta  of  Jehinakim,  and  the  abominations  which  be  did" 
(ver.  B).  Ital  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  •* 
have  the  fullest  porTrailuTe  nf  him.  If.  as  is  pnhabk 
(he  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  rogn,  ve 
have  a  detail  nf  the  abominations  of  idolatry  ptactuel 
Bl  Jerusslem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which  Eu- 
kiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on  si 
the  veiy  precincts  of  the  Temple,  exi 
offered  up  lo  "  abominable  beasts,''  ■■  women  wer(Hng  fur 
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men  in  On  imwr  ODUTt  of  the  Temple, 
"  with  Ibeir  backa  bnrardi  the  Umple  of  the  Lord," 
wtHvbipiHDg  "the  sun  tonrtU  the  eut"  (Ezek.  viii). 

Tlta  vindietire  poreuit  uul  mnrdeT  of  Urijah,  the  Hw  of 
Shemauih,  and  th«  indignidea  offered  lo  hi«  corpee  by 
the  kiog'a  command,  in  rvvenge  far  hia  faithful  prt^he- 
eyiag  of  evil  against -lemulem  and  Jadab,  are  urnpln 
of  hia  irreltgion  and  ifrraimy  combined.  Jeremiah  but 
narrowly  escaped  the  unte  late  ( Jer.  xxvi,  20-34).  The 
coritKu  notioB  uf  him  in  1  Eftd.  i,S8_lhat  he  put  hia 
BoUa  in  cbaina,  and  caught  ZaiacH,  his  brother,  in 
Kgypt,  and  brought  him  up  [hence  to  Jerusalem — ibo 
poiiitB  lo  hii  cruelty.  Hii  daring  impiety  in  cutting  up 
and  tniming  the  loU  containing  Jeiemiah's  pmphecy,  at 
the  very  moment  when  (he  national  fast  was  teing  cel- 
ebrated, has  bean  noticed  above  (bh  also  Stanley,  Jftniih 
CJimn*,  ii,  S97  sq.).  Hia  oppreeaion,  injustice,  covetoos- 
neaa,  luxniy,  and  tyranny  ate  most  severely  rebuked 
(Jer.  xxii,  13-17) ;  and  it  has  freqnenlly  been  obeerved, 
aa  indicating  his  thorough  Kliiahneea  and  indifference 
to  the  aufferingi  of  hit  people,  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  waa  an  impoverished  by  the  hrai-y  ttibniea  laid 
upon  it  by  Egypt  and  Babvlon  in  lum,  he  shoold  have 
(«|iiBiMlerecl  laijie  auma  in  building  hiiurinoa  palacea 
f.>T  himself  (Jer.  ixii,  14,  lb).    See  Iiiaukkt,  CirAH. 

JTebol'arib  (Hebrew  TMfarib;  a^-i^irP,  whoeo 
canae  JtkoitJk  d^oHU;  SepL  'iMipu'/j  or  'lopiiiS  v.  r. 
'■•MifH^il  1  Chton.  ix,  10;  xxiv,  7  only;  elsewhere^  both 
in  HehLandA.V.,  the  name  ia  abbreviated  lo  Joiahib), 
■  cUatinguiahed  prieac  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  10),  head 
of  the  Aral  of  the  twenty-raur  sacerdotal  "couraea"  (1 
Chrun.xxiv,7).  K  (A  1014.  Of  these  courses,  only  four 
are  mentioned  aa  having  returned  from  Babylon— those 
of  JedMab,Iiiimer,  Paahur,  lal  ilarim  (F.ara  ii, 36-89 : 
Neh.vii, 39-42);  and  Jewish  tradition  aaya  that  each  of 
these  waa  divided  into  six,  ao  aa  to  preserve  the  original 
number  with  the  original  names  (Tilm.  Hieroa.  Tamilli, 
ch.iv,p.G8,  coLl  in  ed.  Bomberg).  Thismight  account 
fur  our  Hndiug,  at  a  later  period,  Mattatbiaa  described  as 
of  the  cuuiae  of  Joarib  (1  Uacc  ii,  l),even  though  this 
count  dirt  not  return  from  Babylon  (Prideaux,  Coanns 
(ina,  i,  136, 8th  ed.).  We  And,  however,  that  some  of 
the  deacendanta  of  Jehoiarib  did  retmm  from  Uabylon  (I 
ChToa.ix,IO;  Neh.  xi,  10;  tee  Jkuaiak};  we  find,  also, 
that  in  subsequent  lists  other  of  the  priestly  counea  are 
iDention«l  as  returning,  and  in  one  of  these  that  of  Je- 
hoiarib ia  eipreanly  mentioned  (Neh.  x.  2-8;  xii,  l-T), 
and  meutioQ  ia  mails  ofMattenai  as  chief  of  Ibe  house 
of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Jetbua  (xii,  19).  The  proba- 
bility.  therefore,  is,  that  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  did  go 
up,  bat  at  a  later  dale,  perhaps,  than  thoae  four  mat- 
tjiHiid  in  Eira  ii,  86-39,  and  Neb.  vii,  89-42.  To  the 
eotuse  of  Joiarib  Jcuephus  telle  us  he  belonged  (.In 
«,  1  i  Lift,  3  1).    See  PBUm. 

J«hon'adab  (Heb.  ri*omadiA',  a7i''n\  lo  1 
Jriorah  ia  Jfttra^  !  Sam.  xiii,  5;  2  Kings' x,  IS,  23; 
Jar.  xaiv,  8,  it,  16, 18;  Sept.  'Juvaii^.  Auth,Ve    ' 
-  Jonadab,"  except  in  2  Kings  x,  15,  tS),  alto  ii 
coDtiafted  form  Joxadab  (S'^i^  YomidiA',  2 
xiii,  3,  3S,  K;  Jer.  xxxv,  6,  I'l^  19;  Sept.  'luvofa/J), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  ton  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David,  a  very 
crafty  penon  Oifo  03^;  the  word  is  that  uauaUy 
translated  "wise,"  aa  in  the  cats  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
xiii,  3),  L  e.  apparently  one  of  those  characlem  who,  in 
the  midat  of  great  or  royal  families,  pride  themselves. 
and  an  nnowneil,  for  being  acqnauited  with  the  aecrela 
of  the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  Hia  age  nat- 
anlly  made  him  the  friend  of  hia  couain  Amnon,heir  in 
the  throne  (i  Sam.  xiii,  8).  He  perceived  from  the 
prince'a  altered  appeanmce  that  there  waa  tome  un- 
known grief— "Why  art  limi,tlK  king's  ton,  so  lean?" 
—and,  when  be  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
bul  advice  for  emnaring  hia  aulat  Tamar  (ver.  S,  6). 
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ac.  dr.  1068.  See  Ahiiok.  Again,  when,  in  a  later 
Btage  of  the  aame  ttageily,  Amnuii  was  niiirdered  by 
Absalom,  and  (he  exaggerated  report  reached  David 
that  all  the  prince*  were  slaughieivd,  Juiiadab  was  al- 
ready aware  »f  the  real  state  of  the  case.    He  waa  wiih 

liii,  32, 83).    See  AjmaloM. 

2.  A  ton  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  progenitor  nt 
I  peculiar  tribe,  who  held  ihemBelvet  bound  by  a  vow 
:o  abstain  from  wine,  and  never  in  nlinquith  Ibe  no- 
madic life  (Jer.  xxxv,  6-19).  SeeKBCHAB.  It  appeart 
I  Cbron.  Ii,  56  that  hia  father  or  ancestor  Kecliab 
("the  rider")  belonged  lo  ■  branch  of  the  RenitiA  Ibe 
Arabian  tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israel- 
ites. One  settlement  of  them  waa  lo  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  Ihe  chieft^nahip  of  Heber  (Judg. 
iv,  1 1),  retaining  their  Bedouin  cottuniB  undw  the  nak 
which  derived  its  name  from  their  nomadic  habils. 
The  main  selilement  was  in  the  sooth.  Uf  these,  ona 
bmnch  had  nestlsd  in  the  cllBs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i,  16; 
Kumb,  xxiv,2I).  Another  had  returned  lathe  fmntivr 
of  their  native  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (.Indg. 
i,  16).  A  third  was  estsbliahed,  under  a  fourfold  divi- 
aion.  It  or  near  the  lawn  of  Jabei,  in  Judah  (I  Chron. 
ii,  5f>>  See  Kkmtk.  To  which  of  Ihese  branches  Re- 
Jehonadab  belonged  ia  uncertain ;  he 
waa  evidently,  however,  the  chieflain  of  an  important 
family,  if  not  Ihe  generally  admowleriged  head  of  the 
entire  clan.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up 
the  varioiiB  bnnchea  of  the  Kenite  tribe  (aee  Judg. 
ilcated  by  Jehonadab  with  Ihe 

more  so,  perhspa,  from  their  being  brought  into  closer 
'  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts. 
The  vow  or  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  them  it  pre- 
fer. Neither  ahall  ye  build  hnutes,  not 
aaw  teed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any:  but  all 
your  daj-8  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;  that  ye  may  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangeta"  (Jer. 
xxxv,  6, 7).  This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin, 
waa  obaen-cd  with  the  tenacity  with  which,  tnm  gen- 
Arab  tribei;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  RecbaluteB  (at  they  were  called  from  his 
father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  Chalilnan 
inva^on  within  the  walls  of  Jeniaalem,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  tnntgrcta  the  rule  of  their  ancettor, 
and,  in  conaequence,  a  blesnng  was  pronotuiced  upon  him 
and  them  by  the  prophet  Jeiemiah  (xxxr,  19);  "Joi>- 
adab,  the  ton  of  Rechab,  ahall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  forever."     See  Reciiabite. 

Bearing  in  miitd  this  general  chaiacUr  of  Jehonadab 
at  an  Amb  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  hair-religions 
sect,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  austere  Eli^h,  anil 
the  Nauriles  mentioned  in  Amoa  ii,  1 1  (see  Ewald,  A I- 
Itnkamrr,  p.  92,  93),  we  are  the  better  able  lo  under- 
Bland  Ihe  single  occasion  on  which  be  appean  before  ui 
in  the  historical  narrative  (2  Kings  x.  15  tq.).  OJC 
883.  .lehu  waa  advancing,  after  the  alaughter  of  Delh- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  nwl  Ihe 
Buslcrc  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  Kings  x,  IA). 
It  aeema  that  they  were  already  known  to  each  other 
(Jo*ephut,/t>ir.ix,S.6).  The  king  waa  in  bis  chariot; 
the  Arab  was  on  fool.  It  is  not  altogellier  certain  which 
was  the  first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text— followed  by 
the  A.V.— impliei  that  the  king  blessed  (A. Vert,  "sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  SepL  and  Josephus  {Aiil.  ix, 
6,  6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  Ihe  king.  Each 
would  hare  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The  king 
then  propiitpd  their  dote  unkm.  *"  Is  thy  heart  right, 
wmy  heart  is  with  thy  heart?"  The  answer  of  Jehon- 
adab it  slightly  varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  be  vehe- 
mently lepliet,  "It  it,  it  is:  give  me  thine  hand."  In 
the  SepL  and  in  the  A.  V.,  he  repliet  timply,  "tl  is;" 
and  Jehu  then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  faend." 
The  hand,  whelber  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
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■nil  giuped.  The  kin);  lifted  him  np  to  the  edge  af  I 
the  cbiriot,  apparently  thil  he  might  whisper  his  se- 
cret into  hia  ear,  aiid  aaiJ,  "  Comfl  with  me,  and  tte  my  i 
zeal  Tor  Jehovah."  It  was  the  Hrst  indication  nf  Jehu'i  | 
design  upon  the  wonhip  urBaal,  fucwhiehhe  perceived 
that  the  stem  zealot  woukl  be  a  Bt  coadjulor.  Having 
intnuud  him  with  the  secret,  he  (Sept.)  or  hii  allend- 
aiiu(Heb.  and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehoniulab  t»  proceed  with 
him  ID  Samaria  in  the  royal  chaiiot.  Jehonadab  was 
evidently  held  in  givat  r»pecl  among  the  Israelilea 
generally;  andJebu  was  alive  to  the  importance  oT  ob- 
taining the  countenance  and  sanction  of  luch  a  man  1« 
hie  proceeilinga;  and  as  it  ia  eipreuly  laid  that  Jebon- 
adab  went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
people  of  Samiiia.  alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which 
they  had  recuved  Trom  Jehu,  had  induced  jehooadab  to 
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4.  (Josephui  'lipaiioc,  Ait.  ix,  %  !■)  The  n  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  niccasor  to  his  elder  bnMbn 
fa,  who  died  childlesa.  He  was  (be  tenth  king 
separate  (hrone  of  Isnel,  and  reigned  11  yw^ 
aC  894-883  (3  Kings  i,  17 ;  iti,  l}.  The  dale  of  his 
■ccesuon,  in  the  secnnd  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehcnm  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  i,  IT),  must  be  computed  fhno  a  tw- 
royship  of  the  latter  daring  bis'father  Jebnshapbat'i 
war  St  Ramolh-gilead  (1  Kings  "",  3  sq.).  The  reck- 
oning in  i  Kings  ix,  39  is  according  lo  Jehotam's  acOMl 
reign ;  that  in  i  Kings  viii,  !S,  according  to  the  Tear* 
of  his  feign  as  beginning  proleptically  with  the  IbhI- 
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Med  character,  hie  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  his 
neotral  poutiun,  well  qualified  him  for  this  minaion;  and 
it  was  quite  as  much  the  interest  of  Jehonadab  to  concil- 
iate the  new  dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the 
minister  of  Che  divine  decrees,  ai  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to 
obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  know  were  likely  (n  render  him  odious 
to  the  people.  So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal 
become  the  national  religion,  thst  even  Jehonad^  was 
ahk  to  conceal  his  puqiose  under  the  mask  of  conformi- 
ty. No  doubt  he  acted  in  concertwith  Jehu  throughout; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expreasly  men- 
tioned is  wlieo  (probably  from  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went  with 
Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  nut  any  that 
there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass  of  pagan  wor- 
ahippen  (2  Kings  x,  23).    See  Jbkv. 


1.  The  oldest  son  of  king  Saul  (I  Sun.  xiv,6,S,tl ; 
xvili,  1,B,1;  xix,  2,4.6,7;  xx  throughout,  and  all  later 
passage*  except  1  Chron.  x,  3,  in  all  which  the  A.  V.  has 
"  JoSAtiLut"  [q.  v.],Bs  the  Hebrew  likewise  elsewhere 
hae). 

2.  Son  of  Uziiah,  and  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (ri'^SK,  the  word  rendered 
"  treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in  !7,  S8  "  cellan") 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  26).     Ra  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehoshapbat 
through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of  the  L^w,  to 
leach  the  people  (S  Chron.  xvil,S).    EC.  910. 

4.  A  priest  (Neb.  xii,  IB),  and  the  repreaentalire  of 
the  famUy  of  Khemaiah  (verse  6)  when  Joiaktm  was 
high-priest— that  i^  in  the  next  generation  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua-  B.C 
pOBt68«. 

Jebo'ram  (Heb.  Ttkoram',  0^'<F1'>,  JiXoraX^nob- 
ti,\  Kings  xxii,  60;  S  lUngs  i,  17;  iii^l;S;  viii,l6,26, 
-29;  ix.  16,17,31,22,23,34;  xii,  18;  2  Chron.  xvli,  8 1 
xxi,1.8,4,6,9,lS;  xxii,  1, 6, 6, 7,  II ;  Septuag.  Twpap, 
A.V."Joiam''in  2  Kings  ix,  16, 17,21,22,23),  also  in 
the  contracted  form  Joaui  {0">'i"',  i'oram',  2  Sam,  viii, 
10;  3  Kings  viii,  18,31,23,24,26,38,29;  ix,  14, 16, 39; 
xi,2l  1  Chron.  iii,  11;  xxvi,26;  2  Chron.  xxii,  6,  7; 
Si^t.  'tufaii,  but  'iiiSottpaii  in  2  Sam.  viii,  lOj,  the 
name  of  five  men. 

1,  Son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  fsther  lo 
congratulate  David  upon  his  victory  over  Hadadezer  (2 
Sam.  viii,  10;  Hekand  A.V.".rorara")  i  elsewhere  call- 
ed Hapoham  (1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

3.  AI.evite  oftlie  family  olGerBbom,  employed  with 
his  rehiiives  in  specisl  sacred  services  connected  with 
(he  Temple  treasury  (I  Chrun.  xivi,  36;  Heb.  snd  A.V. 
"Joram"),     aC.1014. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instroct 
the  pelade  in  the  Law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron. 
xTii,8).     aC91Q. 


idar  or  regnal  point,  L 
of  Judah  do  in  the  spring.  See  Israel,  xixontut  or 
The  Moabites  had  been  Iributari'  to  (he  crown  of  Is- 
rael since  the  sepaiation  oTthe  twokiagiloins;  but  king 
Meaha  deemed  the  defeat  and  death  ofAhab  an  hrai-ra 
blow  to  the  power  of  Israel  tliat  he  might  safely  asfn 
his  independence.  He  accordingly  did  so.  by  witbhnld- 
ing  hia  tribute  of  "  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  raim,  with 
the  wool"  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had  aOiKdrd  n 
opportunity  for  any  operalions  agsinst  the  revulieix 
but  the  new  king  hastened  to  reduce  them  again  under 
the  yoke  they  had  cast  off.  The  good  king  of  Jndali. 
Jeboahaphat,  was  (oo  easily  induced  lo  take  a  pan  iu 
the  war.    He  perhaps  feared  ihat  the  example  ofUnb. 

course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of  Edam,  whnfs  be 
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Israel.  Judah,  and  Edon 
through  the  wildemeesof  Edom  to  attack  Hrsha.  The 
three  armies  were  in  the  utm(«  danger  of  perishing  fa 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggeAedaa 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Kliidia,ibrK« 
of  Shaphat,  at  thst  time,  and  since  the  latter  part  of 
Ahab'sieign,E!ijah'sattendant(2Kingsiii,ll:  I  Kinp 
xix,  19-31),  was  found  with  the  host.  From  him  Jcb»- 
ram  received  a  se>-ere  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquie  «t 
the  prophets  of  his  father  and  mother— the  prophet)  nf 
BaaL  Kevertheteaa,  for  Jehoshsphat'a  sake,  Elisba  in- 
quired of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  sn  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  of  a  peal  victory  ovrr  ibe 
Moabi^e^  a  promise  which  was  immediately  felfiUed. 
The  same  water  which,  filling  the  valley.and  4ie  imidi- 
ea  dug  by  the  laimelites,  supplied  the  whole  anny  and  all 
Iheir  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Uoabiln,  wlu 
were  advsndng,  like  blood  when  the  morning  hui  thcmit 
upon  iL  Concluding  that  Ihe  allies  had  fallen  odi  and 
slain  each  other,  they  marched  incaiiiioutly  to  Ihe  at- 
tack, and  wen  put  lo  the  imir.  The  allies  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughlcr  into  their  own  land,  which  tbey  ut- 
terly ravaged  and  destroyed,  with  alt  its  cities.  Kirbsr- 
aselh  alone  remained,  and  (here  ihe  king  of  Moab  mads 
his  last  Bland.  An  attempt  lo  break  thmugh  the  be- 
aieging  army  having  failed,  he  resorted  lolhe  desptntt 
expedient  of  olTering  up  bis  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  hit 
throne,  aa  a  bumt-oBering  upon  the  wall  of  the  diy.  in 
the  Nght  of  Ihe  enemy.  Upon  tliis,  the  IsraeliUs  re- 
tired and  returned  to  Ihelr  own  Und  (2  Kings  iii).  EC 
cir,H90.     See  Mesh  a. 

It  was,  perhap^  in  consequence  of  Elisba's  nbakr, 
and  nf  the  above  remaikable  deliverance  granted  to  ibe 
allied  armiea  according  lo  his  word,  that  Jeboiam,  oa 
biarelumto  Samaria,  put  sway  Ihe  image  of  Baal  which 
Ahab,  hia  fsther,  bsd  made  (3  Kings  iii,  3);  for  in  I 
Kings  iv  we  have  an  eridoice  nf  Elisba's  bdng  an 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram  in  Ihe  oOer  made  by  hiaits 
speak  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  Shuiiammiitat^  ( Hs 
is  highly  spoken  of  in  (he  Talmud  [BfnulHiik.W]:  hot 
he  did  not  rcowve  the  golden  calves  intnwlocfd  by  Jer- 
oboam.) The  im^Hcssion  on  the  king's  mind  waiprota- 
blyatrengthenedbythe  subsequent  incident  of  Naaman'i 
cure,  and  the  temporsty  cessation  of  the  inmdsof  the 
Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted  fnxn  it  (2  Kings  v). 
SeedAAHtH.  Accordingly,  when,  a  little  later,  war  again 
broke  out  between  Syria  and  Lnel,  we  Sad  Eliska  be- 
friending JdKwam.    The  king  was  i     ' 
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tbc  prophet  with  the  watt  muuela  of  thekiogorftyrit, 
and  wu  ihiu  eoableil  to  daTeM  them  ;  and,  on  the  uther 
band,  when  Eliiht  had  led  a  Urge  band  of  Syrian  nol- 
dicn,  vrboiD  (iod  had  bKndnl,  into  the  midnt  ofSunuia, 
Jehonm  revoeotially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  ehiU  I 
nntte  them  ?"  and,  at  the  prophet'g  bidding,  not  only  for- 
bore Co  liiU  tbem,  but  made  ■  feau  fiii  them,  and  then  hdI 
tbem  honte  onharc.  This  procured  another  ceantion 
rrom  the  Syrian  inriaioaa  fbr  the  Isaelicta  (£  King«  vi, 
33).  See  Bkh-hadad.  What  happened  after  [his  Id 
change  the  relations  between  the  lung  and  the  prophet 
wc  can  only  coajectnre.  Bat,  putting  together  the  gen- 
eral bad  chancier  given  of  Jehonun  (2  Kings  iii,  i,  B) 
with  the  fact  of  the  preTaleuce  of  Baat-wonhip  at  the 
end  of  ilia  reign  (2  King*  x,  ll-IS),  it  •e«ns  probaiile 
tltat  when  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  be  felt  len  de- 
pendent upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  h«  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  and  was  rebuliBd  by  Elisha,  and  threatened 
with  a  retom  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  ea- 
raped.  Refusing  to  repent,  afresh  invasion  hy  the  Syr- 
ians arid  a  eloee  riege  of  Samaria  actually  came  Co  pass, 
according  probald;  to  the  wisd  of  the  prophet.  Hence, 
when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  consequence  of  the 
famine,  of  a  woman  binling  and  eadng  har  own  child, 
the  king  imnwdiauly  attributed  the  erit  to  Elisha,  the 
son  of  Shaphal,  and  determined  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  message  which  he  aent  by  the  meaaenger  whom  he 
eomtniarinned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  hewl, "  Behold,  this 
eril  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah 
any  longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  on 
eackcloth  at  the  time  (!  Kings  vi,  SO,  8S),  also  indicacea 
that  many  remonitnnceB  and  waminge,  umilar  1«  thooe 
given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  his  day,  had  paned 
between  the  prophet  and  the  weak  and  unstable  sun  of 
Ahab.  The  providential  interposition  by  which  both 
Elisha's  life  wu  eaTed  and  the  city  delivered  is  nanaCed 
in  3  Kings  vii,  and  Jeharam  appears  Co  have  returned 
to  friendly  feelings  towards  Elisha  (S  Kings  viii,  i). 
&CdT.S8S-S84.    See  Elisha. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha 
went  to  Damascus,  and  predicted  Che  revolt  of  Hazael, 
aitd  his  accearion  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  nwm  of 
Bsai  hadad ;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  sbsenee,  proba- 
bly, that  the  oonversation  between  Jehoram  and  (iehaii, 
aod  the  return  of  the  ShunammiCess  ftom  the  land  of 
the  t^iliatinea,  recorded  in  8  Kinga  viii,  took  place.  Je- 
haram seem*  to  hare  thought  the  revolution  in  Syria, 
which  immediately  followed  Elisba't  prediction,  a  good 
opportunity  to  pnnue  his  father's  favorite  prnject  of  re- 
covering Kamoth-gilead  fmoi  the  Syrians.  He  accord- 
ingly made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew,  Ahaiiah.who 
had  just  succeeded  Jehoram  on  the  throne  ofJudah,  and 
the  two  kings  proeeeded  to  strengthen  the  eastern  fron- 
tier againaC  the  Syrians  by  fortifying  Kamclh-gilead, 
which  had  fallen  into  Jchoram'a  hands,  and  which  his 
father  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
Syrians.  This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  became  the 
bead-quanm  of  the  operations  beyond  the  river.  H»- 
lael  was  acanxly  settled  on  the  throne  before  he  look 
arms  and  marched  a^ntl  Rimolh,  in  the  environs  of 
which  Che  laraelites  sustained  a  defeat.  Jehoram  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Jeireel 
u>  be  heded  of  hi*  wounds  (!  Kings  viii, 29;  ix,  14. 15), 
leaving  his  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of  hie  shiest 
and  moat  active  generals,  to  knlA  itamoth-^ilead  against 
HaiwL  Jehu,  however,  in  this  interval  was  anointed 
king  of  Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  immedi- 
ately he  and  the  army  under  his  command  revolted  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  Kings  ix),  and  Jehu, 
haatily  marching  to  Jecreel,  surprised  Jehoram,  wound- 
ed and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going  out  to 
meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow  on 
the  rery  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab  had  wrested  from 
Naboth  the  Jeoeelite,  thus  fulWIing  to  the  letler  the 
pniphecy  of  Elijah  (I  Kings  ail,  21-29).  RC.  B«l. 
See  Jkhu. 

9.  (Jaiphiit  'lupa/uK,  Aiil.\x,h,  1.)     The  eldest 
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son  and  sacceaaar  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  fifth  king  on  the 
separate  throne  of  JudBh,who  began  to  reign  (alone)  at 
the  age  afthiny-eii  yeart,  and  reigned  three  years,  B.(X 
MS7-8(M.  It  is  indeed  said  in  the  general  account  (2 
Chron.  xxi,  b,  20;  2  Kings  viii,  IS)  that  he  began  tn 
reign  at  Che  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  he  rdgncit 
eight  jean ;  but  the  eonclu«ons  deducible  from  the  fact 
that  his  reign  began  in  the  liRh  year  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  {2  Kings  viii,  16),  show  that  the  reign  Ihuo 
stated  datea  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  bis  fa- 
ther, who  from  this  is  seen  to  have  associated  his  ehlest 
aon  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  as,  indeed, 
is  expressly  stated  in  this  last  cited  passage  (see  Keil's 
Com.  on  2  Kings  i,  17;  Reime,  flarsKm.  vila  Joiaphut, 
Jen.  171S,  and  Diti.  de  num.  amor,  rtgni  Joiapi.,  ib.). 
This  appears  Co  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  Jehoaha- 
phat'a  absence  in  Che  conflict  with  confedemCe  invadere, 
the  Moalntes,  Ammonites,  and  Edomitfs  (2  Chron.  xx)  i 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  a  stiU  earlier  copartner- 
ship (2  Kings  i,  17),  apparoitiy  during  the  allied  attack 
upon  the  Spians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  in  which  Abab  lost 
hia  life.  See  Jehoshaphat.  Jehoram's  daugbler  Jo 
hoaheba  was  married  to  the  high-prieat  Jehoiada  (q.  v.). 
He  had  himself  unhappily  been  married  to  Athalish, 
the  danghter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  her  influence 
seems  to  have  neutralited  all  the  good  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  example  of  h^  father.  One  of  the 
first  acta  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  six  bnChers  to  death 
and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which  their  father  had 
in  hia  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them.  After  this  we  are 
not  surprised  to  And  him  giving  way  to  the  groas  idola- 
tries of  that  new  and  strange  kind— the  Phmnidan— 
which  had  been  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into 
Judah  by  her  daughter  Atbaiiah.  For  these  atrodcies 
the  Lord  let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and  hia 
kingdom.  The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  acceding  to 
old  pn>pheciee  (Gen.  xKvii,  40),  established  their  perma- 
nent independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do,  by  a  night-titack  with  all  his  force*,  Co  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him. 
Next  Libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests  (Joah.  xxi,  13),  one 
of  the  Btrongeat  fortified  cities  in  Judah  (V  Kings  xix, 
8),  and  perhapa  one  of  those  "  fenced  cities"  (2  Chran. 
xxi,  8)  which  Jehoehaphat  had  given  to  his  other  sons, 
renounced  allegiance  Co  Jehoram  because  he  had  for- 
saken Jehovah,  the  God  of  hu  fathers.  But  this  aeem- 
ed  only  to  stimulate  him  to  enforce  the  practice  of  idol- 
airy  by  persecution.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  received 
a  writing  fVom  Elijah  Ihe  prophet  admonishing  him  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  he  was  bringing  on  him- 
self by  hia  wicked  conduct,  but  even  this  failed  to  effect 
a  refnrmalion  in  Jehoram.  See  Eujah.  At  length 
the  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Araluana  and  Cuah- 
ilea  on  the  other,  grew  bold  against  a  king  fonahen  of 
God,  and  in  repeated  invasiana  spoiled  the  land  of  all  its 
substance;  they  even  ravsged  the  royal  palacee,  and 
took  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving 
him  onlv  one  son,  Ahaiiah.  Nor  was  this  all :  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afllicCed  with  n  frightful  disease  in 
his  bowels,  which,  from  the  lerms  employed  in  describ- 
ing it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  dyaentcry  in  its 
most  shocking  and  lormenCing  form  (see  R.  Mead,  Bibl. 
Kranldi.H:  but  comp,  Bartholin,  «nr4.  fltN.  c.  U ;  «. 
Dethirding,  I)t  norio  rtg.  Jornna,  Rostock,  17SI).  See 
Disease.  After  a  disgraceful  reign  and  a  most  painful 
death,  public  opinion  inflicted  Ihe  poethumoua  dishonor 
of  refusing  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 
Jeharam  was  by  far  the  moat  impious  and  cruel  tyrant 
that  had  a*  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though 
he  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  his  successors 
(2  Kings  viii,  16-24;  1  Chron.  xxi).  His  name  ap- 
pears, however,  in  the  royal  genealogy  of  onr  Saviour 
{'lii>pd/i,"Joraro,''Matl-i,8).  SeeJuDAHiKtNauoMOP. 
Jeboalwb'eStb   (2   Chron.  xxii,  II).      Sec  J»> 
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s  in  Che  contneUd  fonn  Joshaphat  (C^^i^,  I'o- 
ikaphat',  1  Chron.  xi,  til  Xv,  21;  'liioa^r,  A.  Vets, 
in  tb«  Utl«'  p*«*ffe  "Jeh(isluq)lwt;''  N.T.  'Iw^afar, 
"  Jompbat,"  H*tl-  i.  8 ;  Jiaephiu  'I  wad^roc).  the  name 

19  body-guBrd  (1 


2.  One  of  the  prieeu  eppoinled  lo  htav  the  tmmpeta 
beton  the  aik  on  its  removal  to  Jenuilem  (1  ChroiL 
xv,24;  Hel>,"JoeaphU'').     B.acir.ia4S. 

3.  Son  oTAhilud,  uid  royiil  chruiiicler  (q.  v.)  ondei 
David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24;  1  Kingi 
iv,  3;  1  Chron.  xviii,  15).     aC  1014. 

4.  Son  of  I'aruah,  and  SolunwD'a  purveyor  (q.  v.)  in 
lauchar  (1  Kingi  iv,  17).    B.C.  dr.  39S.    See  Solo- 

5.  The  roarth  Kparate  king  of  Judab  ("  larael"  in  2 
Chton.  sjti,  2,  last  cUiue,  is  either  a  tranicriber'a  error 
or  a  general  title),  being  aon  oT  Ah  (bv  Azubah,  the 
daughter  of  ShiJhi),  whan)  he  wcieeiled  at  the  age  of 
thiny^ve,  and  reigned  twenty-five  yean,  B.C.  913-887 
(1  Kings  xxii,41, 42;  SChion.xi.ai).  He  cooimenced 
hia  reign  by  foitiTying  hia  kingdom  against  Isnwl  (2 
Chron.  STii,  1,  3):  and,  having  thus  secured  himieir 
against  auiprise  from  the  quarter  which  gave  most  dia- 
turbanee  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  cleanae  the  land  from 
the  idolatries  and  idolatiDus  monuments  by  which  it 
waa  still  tainted  (1  Kings  xxii,  4a).  Ei-en  the  bigb- 
pUcea  and  groves  which  former  well-diipoeed  kinip  had 
aufiered  to  remain  were  by  the  seal  of  Jehoehaphat  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  (2  Chron.  xiii.  6),  although  not 
altogether  (2  Chron.  xx,  B3).  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  chieb,  with  priests  and  Leviies,  proceeded  from 
town  to  town,  with  the  book  of  the  l.aw  in  their  hands, 
inatruettng  the  people,  and  calling  back  their  wandering 
aOecIioiu  to  the  leligion  of  their  fathen  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
7-9>  The  results  of  this  fidelity  lo  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  were,  that  at  home  he  enjoyed  peace  and 
abundance,  and  abroad  aecurity  and  honor.  His  tieas- 
uries  were  filled  with  the  "pments"  which  Che  blesaing 
:>f  God  upon  the  people, "  in  their  basket  and  their  store," 
enabled  them  in  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  veil  as  the 

*  ■      ■'    -  t  in  sil- 

lall  his 

towns  in  good  condition,  to  eroct  fonieaaes,  to  organize  a 
powerful  army,  and  to  raise  bis  kingdom  lo  a  degree  of 
impoflanoe  aiid  splraHlar  which  it  had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xvii,  iO-19). 

The  weak  and  impions  Ahab  at  that  time  occujHed 
the  throne  of  larael;   and  Jehoshaphal,  al^r  s  time. 

least  ilid  nut  repel,  an  alliance  with  him.  This  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  grand  mistake  of  hia  reign,  and 
that  it  was  such  is  proved  by  the  cnnsequencea.  Ahab 
might  be  benefited  by  the  connection,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances eould  it  be  of  service  to  Jehoshaphal  or  his 
kingdom,  and  it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  invcdve  him 
in  much  disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house,  Jehoehaphst's  eldest  son  Jeho- 
nun  mairied  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jeze- 
bd.  It  does  not  appear  how  far  Jehoehaphat  encour- 
aged that  iU-Marred  union.  The  closeness  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many  circumsiaaces  i 
Klijah's  reluctance  when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the 
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take  advantage  of  the  octaoon,  aiMl  ao  worked  apom  the 
weak  pouils  of  hia  character  as  to  prevail  upou  him  to 
take  aima  with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whn^ 
hitherto,  the  kingdom  orjudah  never  had  had  aoy  wai 
or  occanun  of  quamk  However,  Jeboshaphat  waa  bo) 
BO  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  war  without  con- 
BulUng  God,  wbo,  according  to  the  pcindples  of  the  the- 
ocratic government,  was  the  final  aibiter  of  war  and 
peace.  The  latse  prophets  of  Ahab  poured  Idnh  ample 
prcHniaca  of  auccess,  aod  one  of  them,  named  Zedrkiah, 
reaortiog  to  mauml  symbols,  made  him  horns  of  irb, 
saying,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with  tlieoe  aball  Iboa 
smile  the  Syriana  till  they  be  conHimed."  Still  Jeh«b- 
aphst  was  not  satisfied ;  and  the  answrr  to  hii  (urtbtr 
inquiries  extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  lelactaace 
wldch  Ahab  mauifeeted  to  call  Uicah  "  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord."  The  fearleia  words  of  this  proplwi  did  dm 
make  the  impteeaon  upon  the  king  <rf'  Judah  KlJcb 
might  have  been  expected;  or,  probably,  be  tbmi  tUl 
himself  loo  deeply  bound  in  honor  to  recede.  He  wait 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramuth-gilrad,  and  there  Dtariy 
became  the  victim  of  s  plan  which  Ahab  had  laid  ht 
his  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  loo-cosi6d>Dg  all)'. 
He  peniuaded  Jeboshapliat  to  appear  as  king,  while  be 
himsetfwentdi^uised  to  the  bailie.  This  bnwgfal  the 
heat  of  the  contest  around  hini,  as  the  Syiiaus  look  hia 
fw  Ahab;  and,  if  they  had  not  in  time  diaoovered  Ihor 
mistake,  he  would  cenjunlv  ha^'e  been  slain  (I  Kings 
Kxii,  1-8S).  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost ;  bat 
Jeboshaphat  eacaped,  and  relumed  to  Jcrusakm  (1 
Chron.  xviii).     KC.  896.     Sec  Aiiak. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expedition  he  was 
met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet  Jeha  (1 
Chron.  xix,  l-B).  The  best  atiinemeut  be  eoaU  make 
for  this  error  was  by  the  roune  he  actually  look.  He 
resumed  hia  labor*  in  the  further  exiitpatino  of  idula- 
try.  in  the  inalruclion  of  the  people,  and  the  impnn'e- 
ment  oThis  realm.  He  now  made  a  tour  ofhi*  kiiigiliiB 
in  person,  "  from  Beertheba  lo  Mount  Ephraim,'*lhalbe 
might  see  the  ordiziances  of  (lad  duly  esiaUiihed.  and 
wilneaa  the  due  execution  of  his  inlentious  ruprcliag 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  divine  law.  This 
tour  enabled  him  to  discern  majiy  defects  in  the  local 
adoiinistration  of  Justice,  which  he  then  applied  bm- 
self  to  remedy  (see  Selden.  Ut  dfrnrilr.  ii,  ch.^  f  4). 
He  sppmiiled  magistrates  in  every  city  fd*  the  detir- 
"  and  ecdenasiical :  and  the  Ba- 
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territory  of  Judsh  {Blunl,  Und.  Co 
the  iilentity  of  names  given  in  the  children  of  the  two 
royal  families ;  the  admissioa  of  names  compounded  with 
the  luune  of  Jehovah  into  the  family  of  Jezebel,  the 
■ealous  worshipper  of  Baal ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
Jeboshaphat  accompanied  Ahab  lo  Ihe  field  of  battle. 
Accoidingly.  we  next  find  him  on  a  visit  lo  Ahab  in  Sa- 
maria, being  Ihe  first  lime  any  of  Ihe  kings  of  Israel  and 
Juilali  hsd  met  in  peace.  He  here  experienced  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  hia  graamesa;  hut  Ahab  Ruled  not  to 


tboae  days  exposed  may  be  galhfred  Ir 
excellent  charge  to  them ;  "  Take  lieed  what  j^  do,  fu 
ye  judge  nol  for  man,  but  for  the  Lonl,  who  is  with  yua 
in  the  Judgment.  Wheiefnn  now  let  the  (ear  of  [be 
Lord  be  upon  you ,  take  heed  and  do  it;  for  there  ii  no 
iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  rtspect  of  peism, 
nor  lakuig  of  gifks."  Then  he  established  a  suptcmc 
council  of  Justice  at  Jerusslcm.  composed  <>f  priceta,  Le- 
vi tee,  and  "the  chiefs  of  Ihe  fathers,"  In  which  dificalt 
cases  were  referred,  and  appeals  bruught  Irom  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  This  tribimal  also  was  inducted  by  s 
weighty  but  abort  charge  from  Ihe  king,  whose  csndnd 
in  this  and  olber  mailers  places  him  at  the  very  bead 
of  the  monarchs  who  reigned  over  Judah  as  a  sqianu 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix,  4-11). 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphal's  mind  was  next  tuned 
towsrds  Ihe  revival  of  thai  marilime  cunmerte  whidi 
had  been  established  by  Sotomon.  The  land  of  EdMs 
and  the  pons  of  the  EUnitic  Gulf  wen  Xill  rnidtr  the 
power  of  Judsh.  and  in  ihem  the  king  prepared  a  teci 
fur  the  voyage  to  Opliir.  Unhappily,  baweTa-.  bs 
yielded  lo  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  aUuwed 
him  lo  lake  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expe- 
dition wss  doomed  of  liod,  and  the  veseels  were  wndnd 
almoet  as  soon  as  they  quilted  port  Instructed  bv  Eb- 
ezer,  the  prophet,  as  lo  the  cause  of  ihia  dkaater.  Je- 
hoshaphal equipped  a  new  fieel,  and,  having  thj»  liaie 
declined  [he  co-opention  of  the  king  of  lai 
age  prospered.    The  trade,  however,  waa  a 
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After  tbe  dealh  of  AluziBh,  king  of  Inwl,  Jehonm, 
his  aHOCMor,  penuaded  Jehcahapbu  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  ■gainst  Moab.  B.C.  cir.  891.  Thi>  alliance 
wsa,  however,  i>u  pnliticat  ktouiuIii,  more  rxcuaahle  than 
the  two  former,  aa  the  Mosbitcs,  who  were  undei  tribute 
to  bnel,  mi^ht  draw  into  their  oose  the  Edamiles, 
who  were  tiibucar;  U>  Judab.  BouJea,  Uoab  could  be 
invaded  with  mon  adv-anlige  frota  the  aoutb,  luuod  by 
the  Old  oTthe  DcMiSes;  and  the  idng  of  Isnel  could 
not  gain  tecum  to  them  in  that  qnaiter  but  by  nuuching 
thniuich  the  temtoiio  ot  Jehoahaphat.  The  latter  not 
only  jwned  Jehotam  with  hie  own  aimy,  but  required 
hi*  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom,  to  bring  bis  larna  into 
the  BekL  DuiinR  the  Mven  days'  matrh  througb  the 
witderrma  of  Kdom  the  army  suffered  much  from  want 
oT  water,  and  by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sigbt  of 
the  aimj  of  Hoab  they  were  ready  <o  perish  from  thint. 
In  this  coK^eDcy,  the  piuas  Jeboshaphat  tboughc,  u 
urmI,  of  Goneulting  the  Lord,  and,  hearing  that  the 
pnipbet  Eliiha  wa*  in  the  camp,  the  three  kings  pn- 
e««ile<l  la  hie  lent.  For  the  sske  of  Jehoahapbat,  and 
for  lus  Bake  only,  deliverance  was  promiaed,  and  it  came 
dufinjE  the  ensuing  night  in  the  shape  of  on  abundant 
■npply  of  water,  which  rolled  down  the  eihausted  w»- 
dys,  and  GUed  the  ponli  and  hollow  gmunds.  After- 
wards Jehoahapbat  took  his  full  part  in  the  uperationa 
at  the  campaign  (ill  the  armia  were  induced  to  with- 
draw in  horror  by  witnening  the  dreadful  acCof  Mesha, 
Idng  of  Moih,  in  offering  up  his  eldest  son  in  sarrifice 
upon  the  wall  of  the  town  in  whiFh  he  wsa  shut  up  (3 
Kings  iii,  4  -27).     Nee  Jkiiorah. 

Tbu  war  kinilled  another  much  more  dangemo*  to 
Jehoshaphal.  The  Hoahilee,  being  highly  exsspented 
at  the  part  he  look  against  tbem,  turned  iu  ihetr  wrath 
upon  him.  Tbey  iniiuceid  their  kindred,  the  Ammon- 
ilea,  to  join  them,  abtaiiicd  auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians, 
aitd  even  drew  over  the  Kdomitee,  so  that  the  strength 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  may  be  said  lo  have  been 
nuitad  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  furcea  en- 
tered the  land  of  Judab  and  encamped  at  Engedi,  near 
the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  extremity 
Jchuabaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence  lay  with  (iud.  A 
Bolemn  fast  was  held,  and  ibe  people  repaired  from  the 
uiwua  lo  Jerusalem  lo  seek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
pnaence  of  the  aaeembled  multitude,  the  king,  in  the 
emrt  of  the  Temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  lo  (iod, 
concluding  with,  "U  our  <iod,  wilt  lAoa  not  Judge  tbem, 
for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 
Cometh  against  ua,  neither  know  we  what  to  do^  but 
oar  eyea  are  upon  thee."  He  ceaKd;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  which  enaued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronoun- 
cing deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  nwirow  to  the  cliA  overlooking 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  tbem  all  overthrown 
witboat  a  blow  from  tbem.  The  voice  waa  ttiat  of  Ja- 
haxiel,  one  of  the  Leiites.  Hia  words  cwne  to  pan. 
The  alliea  quarrelled  among  tbetnselvfs,  and  destroyed 
each  other;  so  that  when  the  Judahitei  rame  the  next 
day  they  found  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  lor  tbem  but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  ibe 
slain.  This  done,  Ibey  returned  with  iriumpbil  songs 
to  Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recogniseil  even 
bj-  the  neighboring  nations  as  tbe  act  of  (iod ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  them, 
that  the  remainder  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  wa*  paused 
in  quiet  (2  Chron.  xx).  &a  890.  His  death,  how- 
ever, took  place  not  very  long  after  this,  at  the  age  nf 
sixty,  after  having  reigned  twenty-Ave  years,  B.C  887. 
He  left  the  kingilnm  in  a  piDSperoua  condition  lo  his 
ddeet  son  Jehotam,  whom  be  had  in  the  last  years  at 
his  life  asaodaled  with  him  in  tbe  government.     3ec 

"Jeboshaphat,  who  sought  tbe  Ijord  with  all  his 
heart,"  waa  tbe  characlei  givmi  ta  Ihia  king  by  Jebu, 


when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his  grandson  an  hon* 
orable  grave  (1  Cbron.  xxii,  9).  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  character.  The  Hebrew  an- 
oala  offer  the  example  of  no  king  who  more  carefully 
squared  all  bis  conduct  by  Ibe  principles  of  the  theoc- 
racy. He  kept  the  Lord  always  before  hia  eyes,  and 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made  known 
to  him  by  tbe  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
manifested  so  much  leal  for  the  real  welfare  of  hia  peo- 
ple, or  took  measures  so  Judicious  to  promole  iL  His 
good  talenta,  tlie  beiMvolence  of  hia  disposition,  and  bia 
generally  sound  Judgment,  are  abown  not  only  in  the 
great  measures  of  dumesiic  policy  which  distinguished 
hie  reign,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  tbey  were  exe- 
cuted. No  trace  can  he  found  in  him  of  that  pride 
which  disbonored  some  and  ruined  others  of  the  liings 
who  preceded  and  f^lluwed  him.  Host  of  bia  errors 
arose  from  that  dangerous  bcilily  of  temper  which  some- 
times led  bim  to  act  against  Ibe  dictates  of  his  nalunlly 
sound  judgment,  or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairly  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  never 
happier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his  reign ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  bigheac  praise  that  can  be  given  to 
any  king.  His  name  (liimi^iir,  "Jusapbat")  uccurain 
the  list  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors  (Malt,  i,  B>     tie* 

JUDAH,  KlMODOM  OF. 

6.  The  son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  of  Is- 
rael l^i  Kings  ix,  i,  14).     B.a  ante  883. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF  {atdlVi;  pisS, 
Sept,TtQi\it'lataafnT,Viiig.Valla  Jiuapkal),a  valley 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  tbe  return  of  Judab  and  Jerusalem 
from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gatber  all  the  heathen 
(Joel  iii,  a  [iv,  2J),  and  would  there  sit  to  judge  them 
for  their  misdeeda  to  Israel  (Joel  ui,  12  [v,  i]}.  Tbe 
nations  referred  lo  seem  lo  he  those  who  apecially  op- 
pressed Israel  and  aided  in  Ibeir  overthrow,  particu-. 
Isriy  the  Sidonians,  Tynan*,  and  Phieni[;iana  generally 
fver.  4),  Tbe  passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abound- 
ing in  the  verbal  tuma  in  which  Hebrew  poctiysa  much 
delights;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a  play  between  the 
name  given  lo  the  apot — Jeboshaphai,  i.  c. "  Jehtvah'a 
Judgment"  —  aud  the  "Judgment"  there  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Tbe  Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  an- 
cient glories  of  their  nation:  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
"  day  of  Midisn,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "  Mount  Pefuim"  and  in  Ihe  "valley  of  Gib- 
eon,"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announcing  the  ven- 
geance lo  be  taken  on  the  strangen  who  were  annoying 
hia  country  fili,  1 4),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that 
triumphant  day  when  king  Jehoshaphat'-tlie  gieateet 
king  the  nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  tbe  great- 
est champion  of  Jebovah— led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  irf  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  a*  was 
without  ■  parallel  in  Ihe  nadonal  records  (!  Chron.  xx : 
see  J.  E.  Gerhardt,  JJiam.  v.  d.  CUatim  iai  Tkal  Jma- 
pkat  [Bai-reulh,  I776J).     See  JOEU 

But,  though  Boch  a  reference  to  Jeboshaphat  is  both 
natural  and  characleriatic,  it  ia  not  certain  that  it  ia  in- 
tended. The  name  may  be  only  an  imaginary  one,  con- 
ferred on  a  apot  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  vis- 
ion of  Ibe  prophet  Such  was  the  view  of  some  ot  Ihe 
ancient  Iranslalofs.  Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  xapa 
cpJOHut,  and  BO  tbe  Targum  of  Jonathan—"  the  plain  of 
Ihe  division  of  judgmenL''  Hicbaelis  {UMJUr  L'tye- 
Ifhrlf,  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view,  and  con- 
aidcrs  the  pamage  la  be  a  prediction  of  tbe  Haccabnm 
victuriee.  By  olbera,  however,  tbe  prophet  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view  (see 
Henderaon,  Keil,  etc,  ad  loc.). 

Tbe  name  "  Valley  of  Jehoohaphat"  (generally  simply 
el-J6i,  more  fully  wady  Jmafiii,  also  wady  8ho//a  or 
>'araiH),  in  modem  times,  is  aliacheil  lo  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  sepantes  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  througb  which  at  one  time  Che  Kcdron  forced 
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it>  Btnam.  At  what  period  [he  mine  wu  flret  applitd 
lu  thu  spot  ii  not  known.  Then  u  no  trace  uf  it  in 
the  Kbke  or  ia  Josephiu,  In  bolli  the  only  nunc  used 
tor  thii  gorge  i«  KlliitoM  <N.  T.  ■■  Ckuron").  We  dnt 
encoimtar  ila  ocH  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  centuiy, 
io  the  Qwuxufiafi  of  EuHbiusuid  Jerome  (i.v.Cfelae), 
and  ID  the  commenlaiy  of  the  latt«t  father  on  JoeL 
i^^nce  that  time  the  name  haa  been  recuffiiiiied  ajid 
adopted  by  travelleiB  of  all  mga  and  all  failha.  It  ia 
used  by  Chriatiana— aa  Arculf,  in  TOU  (£ar^  7'ruc  p.  4)  1 
the  author  of  the  CUa  dt  Jktnuaitm,  iu  IIST ;  and 
Haundrell,  In  1697  (Earig  Trar.  p.  469}-and  by  Jewa, 
aa  Benjamin  of  Tudelo,  about  1  t7U  (Aiher  i,  71 ;  see  Be- 
land,  Ftdmt.  p.  35G).  By  the  Hodems  it  i>  atill  aaid  to 
be  called  by  the  ttadiliunal  name  (Seetien,  ii,  23,36), 
though  ilie  name  usually  given  to  the  valley  is  wady 
Siai-Haryam.  Both  Hoslenu  and  Jewi  believe  that 
the  laat  Judgment  ii  to  take  place  there.  To  And  a 
grave  there  is  a  frequent  vriih  of  the  Utter  (Briggs, 
Heathen  and  llol;/  Laadt,  p.  290),  and  the  former  thow 
— u  they  have  nhown  for  certainly  two  centuriea — the 
lilace  on  which  Mohammed  i*  to  be  aealed  at  the  la>l 
Judgment :  a  aluiie  jutting  out  liom  [he  east  wall  of  the 
Hanun  area,  near  the  aoulh  comer-~one  of  the  pillam 
which  ODce  adorned  the  churchea  of  Helena  or  Juatin- 
ian,  and  of  which  multiludea  are  now  imbediled  in  the 
Rtde  masonry  of  the  more  modem  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  piUar  is  laid  to  be  called  H-Tarii,  "the  road"  (I>e 
Saulcy,  Vogage,  ii,  199).  From  it  will  ^ring  the  bridge 
of  A  I'Sirat,  the  cmaaiiig  of  which  ia  to  teat  the  inie  lie- 
lieven.  Thoae  who  caniuit  aland  the  tent  will  dmp  ofT 
into  the  abyu  of  Gehenna,  in  the  depths  of  the  vallcv 
(All  Bey,  p.  224,  G ;  Mejr  ed-DIn  in  Hubinaon'a  RatarJi. 
i,W9).  The  steep  aidea  of  the  ravine,  wherever  a  tevd 
atrip  affords  (he  opportunity,  are  croHded— lu  places  al- 
most paved— by  the  aepulchrea  of  the  Hoalema,  or  the 
■tmpier  alalia  of  the  Jewish  lomba,  alike  awaiting  the 
anembiy  of  the  laat  Judgment.  (For  ■  full  description 
of  this  valley,  see  Kobinaon,  BOL  Ratarcha,  i,  S4i,  SaS, 
896-402:  11,240.) 

So  narrow  and  predpitooa  a  glen  is  quite  unsuiled  to 
the  Biblical  event,  but  this  inconsistency  does  not  appear 
to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed  or  those  who  hold 
the  tradition.  It  is,  however,  implied  in  the  Heb,  lei-ma 
employedinthetwocawa.  ThatbyJoel  ia^nwjt<ps3}. 
■  word  applied  to  spadons  valleys  auch  aa  tbnee  of  Fji- 
draeloii  or  Uibeon  (Stanley,  5yi-ia  and  Palett„  Appendix, 
§  1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ravine  of  the  KiUron  ia 
invariably  designated  by  nddiai  C^fyi),  answering  to  the 
modem  Arabic  Kadtf.  There  ia  no  instance  in  the  O.  T. 
of  these  two  terms  being  convertible,  and  this  fact  alone 
woidd  warrant  the  inference  (hat  the  tradition  of  the 
identity  nf  the  emek  of  Jehoahaphat  and  the  nAchal 
Kidron  did  not  arise  until  Hebrew  bad  be^fun  to  become 
*  dead  language.  The  groundr  on  which  it  did  arise 
were  prolably  these: 

1.  The  teqoent  mention  Ihroughout  this  passage  of 
Joel  of  Mount  ;<ian,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  (ii,83j 
iii,  1,6, 16,17, 18)  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
locality  of  the  greatjiuigment  would  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  This  would  be  asaiMed  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Ulives  in  the  somewhat  nmilar 
passage  in  Zechariah  (xtv,  8, 4). 

i.  The  belief  that  Christ  wonld  reappear  in  judgment 
on  the  Mowit  of  Olives,  finmi  which  he  had  ascended. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  received  article  of  Christian  be- 
lief, and  was  grounded  on  the  words  of  the  angels,  "He 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven"  (Adrichomius,  Thntlr.  Term  Sancfrr,  s.  v. 
Jerusalem,  §  192 ;  Com.  k  Lapide  on  Acta  i).  liir  John 
HaundeviUe  gives  a  different  reason  for  the  same. 
"Very  near  this" — the  place  where  Christ  wept  over 
Jerusalem — "is  the  atone  on  which  our  Lord  sat  when 
lie  pleached ;  and  on  that  same  stone  ahall  he  sit  on  the 
day  of  doom,  riuht  as  he  said  himself."  Bernard  the 
Wise,  in  the  8ih  century,  apeaka  of  the  church  of  St. 


Leon,  in  the  valley, "  where  our  Lord  will  oome  to  Jmle- 
ment"  (Hurls  TnictU,  p.  18). 

3.  Tbeie  is  the  allemalive  that  the  valley  itf  Jctwab- 
apbat  waa  really  an  tndent  name  of  the  valley  of  Ibe 
Kidron,  and  that,  from  the  name,  the  connectiia  with 
Joel's  piophecy  and  the  belief  in  it*  bUng  the  scene  of 
Jehovah's  laat  Judgment  have  followed.     This  nay  be 

existence  of  the  name  before  the  fourth  cajtorT  after 
Christ.  It  waa  certainly  used  as  a  boiying-place  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah  (!  Kings  xxlii,  6),  but  no 
inference  can  fatrly  be  drawn  from  this. 

But,  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has  held  in 
ground  most  firmly,  aa  is  evinced  by  several  local cimnB- 
atancea.  (u)  In  the  valley  itself,  one  of  the  four  remark- 
able montimenta  which  exist  at  [he  foot  of  Oliv«  was 
at  a  very  eariy  date  connected  with  Jeiush^hat.  At 
Arculf's  visit  (about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  borne  by  that  now  called  "AUalim's  lonib,''  but 
then  the  "tower  of  Jehoahaphat"  (£ar^  7V(mJi.p.4i. 
In  the  lime  of  Haundrell,  the  "tomb  of  Jehnabaphal' 
was  what  it  slill  is— en  excavation,  witb  au  aichiieclw- 
ral  Irnnl,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  **  Abaakan'i 
tomb."  A  lolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate  M  of 
Munk's  PalntiKt ;  and  a  photograph  by  Salzmatm.  with 
a  description,  in  the  Tale  (p.  HI)  to  the  same.  The 
name  may,  aa  already  observed,  really  point  to  Jebaaba- 
phai  himself,  though  not  to  hia  lonA,  as  be  was  bnted. 
like  the  other  kings,  in  the  city  of  David  (SChnasxi. 
I ).  See  Absalou's  Touh.  (h)  One  of  the  gate*  of  the 
city  in  the  eaat  wall,  opening  on  the  valley,  bm  the 
same  name.  This  ia  plain  flom  the  Ciln  dt  jirnmtnm, 
where  the /^irfedr/oin/ai  is  said  to  have  been  a -poa- 
tem"  close  to  the  golden  gate-way  (PorlH  Oirii).  asd  «o 
the  loalli  of  that  gate  (part  denn  imUi,  j  4).  Ii  wai, 
tberefaTe,  at  or  near  the  nisll  walled-up  dooF.wqr<  to 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  restored  the  naaae  of  the  /tf- 
Itme  dt  JuKpkal,  and  which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the 
south  of  lbs  golden  gate-wsy.  However  thia  may  be, 
ihis  "postern"  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall 
in  which  it  occurs,  aa  some  of  the  enonnoaa  stosie*  of 

far,  therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  (rsditim 
being  sul  sequent  to  the  time  of  Henid,  by  whom  this 
wall  was  builL  It  is  pmbably  the  ■*  little  gale  Vadhn 
down  by  step*  to  the  valley"  of  which  Arrutf  ipeaks. 
Benjamin  nf  Tadela  (1168)  also  menliDnsItc  gate  cf 
Jehosbaphat,  but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its 
position  Ihan  that  it  led  Io  the  valley  and  the  mona- 
mentt  (Asher,  i,  71).  (e)  Lastiv,  tnding  to  this  gate 
waa  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jthoahapbat  (Citn  ilt 
Jhmualtm.  $  T). 

-  If  the  "  king's  date"  (or  vaUey  of  Sbaveh)  of  Gtn. 
xiv,  17,  and  of  3  8am.  zviii,  IH,be  the  aane,  and  if  the 
commonly  received  location  of  them  be  c«mci,ihenwe 
the  valley  of  Jehnshapbal  identified  with  that  of 


earliest  days.  But  at  what  time  it  became  a  cemetery 
we  are  not  inlbimed.    See  Siiavkh. 

indicates  that  in  his  day  tradition  had  altcnd.  or  that 
(he  valley  was  supposed  to  embrace  a  wider  sweep  o( 
oounlty  than  now,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  some  futloD|i!B 
eaat  of  Jeruaalem^ — aa  bare,  and  fitted  fDr  eqoeairiau  fx- 
erciaca{Relsnd,/>ul<M/mii.p.Sfi6).  Knme  old  IraveDm 
say  that  it  was  "  Ihne  miles  in  length,  reaching  tnm 
the  vale  of  Jehinncn  to  a  place  without  the  dty  whKh 
they  call  the  sepidchres  of  the  kings"  ( Trortli  nfTr' 

as  Felix  Fabri,  in  the  IGih  ceniDry-«alI  it 
ie  Koilas  of  Eosebius  and  the  Corlak  of  Je- 
:hey  call  that  part  of  the  Kidron  which  n 
ith  it  t'rimirini  or  Krinarius—lhc  place  of 
Judgment  (Afh^.  i.  STl).  We  may  add  (hat  ihsv  M 
writers  extend  this  valley  cnnsidenibly  upwards,  plaong 
(lelhsenune  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Virfbi  in 
it.    They  seem  to  have  divided  the  KidRin  bed  ima 


two  pnta :  the  lower,  oUed  the  vallej  of  Siluun  or  Si- 
los ;  the  upper,  the  valley  of  JehoihaphU,  from  which 
theeasUrngiUofthedtyineuly  timea  wee  celled,  not, 
ow,  Sl  Stephen'*,  but  "  the  gate  of  the  valley  of  Je- 


The  preaent  valley  nr  Jehnabapbat  occupieii  the  K\^^- 
mn  hoUaw  and  the  adjoiniiiK  atxlivities  on  both  oidee. 
Its  limiu  have  not  been  dellned,  but  it  ii  gupposed  lo 
t>egin  a  little  above  the  TDuntain  of  the  Vir({iii  (Um  ed- 
I>erm)),  and  to  extend  to  the  bend  of  the  Kidrun,  under 
Scopus.  The  acclivity  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem 
ie — at  least  toward!  the  lop — ■  Turkiah  burying-ground ; 
and  the  white  tomba,with  the  Koran  (in  Mnne)  at  the 
i>ne  end,  and  a  turban  at  the  other,  look  pictureaque  ai 
t  hey  dot  for  aeveral  bundled  yarda  the  upper  part  of  the 
nlope.  The  other  acchvity,  ascending  the  Bleep  between 
(Hivet  and  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  ia  crowded  all  over 
with  flat  Jewiab  lotiihs,each  with  the  Hebrew  iiiacrip- 
lioD,  and  apeckled  here  and  there  with  busby  oiive- 
treea.  Thus  Moslems  and  Jews  occupy  (he  valley  of 
Jeboabaphat  between  them,  with  their  dead  looking 


^  Jeh 


and  Zecharl 


o  break 


actoai  the  Kidron  into  each  ntbeis'  faces,  and  laid  there 
in  the  common  belief  that  it  was  no  ordinary  privilege 
to  die  in  Jerusalem  and  be  burieil  in  auch  a  spot.  The 
valley  of  the  preaent  dfiy  preseuu  nothing  remarkable. 
It  is  rough  to  the  feet  and  barren  lo  the  eye.  It  ia  still, 
moreover,  frequently  a  solitude,  with  nothing  I 
the  lontliucai  but  perhaps  a  pasaiiiK  shepherd 
few  sheep,  or  a  trareller  on  bis  way  lo  Anata,  or  some 
inb^itant  of  Silwnn  or  Bethany  going  into  the  city  by 
the  gale  of  bt.  Stephen.  Tumba,  and  ulivee,  and  rough, 
vndureloa  stivpa  are  all  that  meet  tlie  eye  on  either 
aide.    See  Jikuialkk. 

Joboata'abk  (Meb.  VdMhtba,  T9^in]<,  JeHmai- 
iitatTiig;  Septuag;'I«ivaj[3ti,  Joaephua'iuiTa^^il), the 
daughter  of  Jehonm,  siMet  of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Jo- 
ash,  kings  of  Judah.  The  labt  of  th««e  owed  his  life  lo 
her.  and  his  crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-piiesi  Je. 
iMada  {2  Kings  xi,  2).  In  the  parallel  passsge  (2 
Chmi.  xzii,  II)  the  name  is  writt 

irjadirp,  rdioiiabaik' ;  Sept.  T,«™3*c). 

e  thns  exactly  coTresponds 
ilj  two  other  wivts  of  Jew- 
I  us,  vii.  Eltsheha,  the  wife 
of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  23),  and  Ei.isabeth,  the  wife  of 
Zecbariah  (Luke  i,  T).  As  slie  is  called  (i  Kings  xi,  S) 
"the  daughter  of /ornn,  sitter  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been 
Mojectured  that  aha  wa*  the  daughter,  noi  ofAthaliah, 
l«it  of  Juram  by  another  wife  (comp.  Joeephus,  A  M.  It, 
'i  I.  'OxaZif  i/toirarpiDc  d^i*^).  She  is  the  only 
'<e<adeil  instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  princess  nf  the 
nyal  boute  with  a  high-priest.  Un  this  occasion  il 
1V.-26- 


was  a  providential  circumstance — "for  she  was  the  alt- 
tei  of  Ahaziah"  (2  Chmn.  xxii,  11) — as  inducing  and 
prob^y  enabling  her  to  rescue  the  infant  .lehoash  from 
tbe  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By  her  he  and  his  nurse 
were  concealed  in  tbe  palace,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tem- 
ple (2  Kings  xi,  3,3;  2  Chron.  xxii,  1 1),  where  he  was 
brought  up  probably  with  her  sons  (2  Cbron.  xxiii,  1 1), 
who  assisted  at  his  corona^on.  One  ofthesewaa  Zecb- 
ariah, who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his  office,  and 
was  afterwards  murdered  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20).— Smith. 
Xeedless  doubt  has  been  tbrtjwn  upon  her  marriage 
wiib  Jehoiada  (Newman,  11/6.  Monarch,  p.  196),  which 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Kiiif^  as  "  a  flction  of  the 
chronicler  to  glorify  his  greatnens."  This,  howe\'er,  is 
certainly  sssumed  in  2  Kings  xi,  8,  and  is  accepted  by 
Ewsid  iGtKkirkrt,  iii,  Kb)  as  perfecily  auiliiiiLic    Cica 


Jello'vata  CI\''!^7<  i'tiocah',  SepL  usually  u  Kupioc, 
'Auth.Vera.  usually  "  tbe  Lord-^  the 
name  by  which  liod  waa  pleasEd  lo 
make  himself  known,  under  the  cov- 
enant, to  the  ancient  Hebrevrs  (Exod. 
vi,  2, 3),  although  it  was  doubtless  in 
use  among  the  patriarchs,  as  it  oc- 
curs  even  in  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation (Gen.  ii,  4).  The  theory  of 
Schwind  (armiiiiclK  />mtrn.  1T92), 
that  tbe  record  is  of  later  origin  tlum 
tbe  Mosaic  age,  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  the  llehrews  had 

^    previously    been    polytheistic      See 

i^    Gkuksis;  Goih 

!I.  Uodrm  Pronmciatim  of  lit 
f/oMt. — Although  ever  since  the  time 
ofGalatinus,  a  writer  of  the  16Ch  cen- 
tury [Ot  nrcinu  ealholiem  vtriltitu, 
lib.  S)  —  not,  aa  according  to  others, 
rince  Raymund  Hortin  (see  Uuisel. 
Ltx.  p.  S83)— it  has  been  tbe  alntost 
Ab-  univenal  custom  id  pronounce  the 
f^""  natne  nin^  (in  those  eopiea  where  it 
is  furnished  with  vowels),  Jtiomi, 
yet,  at  the  present  day,  nwet  scholan  agree  that  this 
pointing  is  not  the  original  aitd  genuine  one,  but  that 
tliese  vowels  are  derived  from  those  of  ^3^I|I,  AdoaaL 
For  the  later  Hebrews,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Sept. 
version,  either  folBiwing  some  old  superstition  (compare 
Herod.  ii,8B;  Cicero,  Df  aa/. rfnir. iii, 66)  or  deceived  by 
a  false  interpretation  of  a  certain  Mosaic  precept  (Lev. 
xxiv,  16).  have  always  reganled  this  name  as  luo  sacred 
even  to  be  pronounced  (I*hilo,Denr.jVaiw,iii,619, 629, 
ed.  Colon. ;  .losepb.  .4  a/,  ii,  12, 4 ;  Tahnud,  SmArd.  ii,  90, 
a;  Maimonid(^inLf<y.f*afajt>t,xiv,  10;  also  in  Jfors 
Kfbochim,  i,  61 ;  Ttaeodoret,  Quail.  13  in  Exod. :  Eose- 
bius,/Viip.  EvangiL  ii,30S).  Wherever,  therefore,  this 
ineSitble  name  ia  read  in  the  sacred  books,  they  pro- 
nounced 'i'lX,  "A  dtmay"  Lord,  in  its  stead ;  bih^  hence, 
vben  the  Maaore^  text  came  to  be  supjdied  with  tbe 
vowels,  the  four  letters  rHIT"  were  pointed  with  the 


t  of  the  or 


Is  of  this  word,  th 


king,  ai 


tpound  Shevo.  This  Ae 
vowds  is  eviiient  from  the  peculiar  pointing  after  the 
preflxet,  and  firom  the  use  of  the  Dagesh  after  it,  in  both 
which  particulars  it  exactly  imitates  the  peculioiitiea 
of  ''31X,  and  likewise  from  tbe  varied  pointing  when 
following  ■'JH*.  in  which  case  it  is  written  ""in;  and 
pronounced  O'lrts,  "ffoiim,"  God,  the  vowels  of  which 
it  then  burrows,  lo  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  sound 
A  ibmay.  That  a  similar  law  or  notion  prevailed  even 
before  the  Christian  lera  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  Septoag.  renders  riin^  by  u  K/'piof,  like  ^JI*|K  | 
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Mod  even  Che  SMmaiiUna  abaervei)  (lie  urae  cuMiHii,  for 
they  lued  to  pronuunce  mn^  by  the  woni  Xl3'^p,£Ainui, 
I  e.  TUK  NAHE  (Keluid,  Dt  Samaritaiiii,  p.  13;  Hunl- 
ingloo,  LtOtrt,  p.  83).  (See,  on  thia  aubject  generally, 
H>di.  KcUnd,  Deaa  extrcilaluMJut  pItiM.  dt  ttruprtm. 
■wnuw  Jeiova  [Traj.ail  Hben.  1707]). 

IL  TratFoiKling  o/(fc  H'oni— Miimonidw  {Mart 
Nttodtim,  i,  62)  pveii  an  obecure  uxoimt  ot  ihe  Indi- 
tiodil  and  wcrtt  melbod  of  leocbtng  iu  true  prDnuncis- 
lirm  to  the  prints,  but  aven  that  it  waa  unknovni  Sroas 
ila  form.  Many  adduce  the  staiementa  of  Greek  writ- 
en,  as  well  proTane  as  Church  fathers,  tiiat  Ihe  deity  of 
the  HebiewB  waa  called  Jac,  lAU  (a  few  Ifiw>,  li>at>), 
Theodoret  alone  adding  that  the  Sanuritan  pronuncia- 
tion waa  lABB  (Diod.tHci,  94;  PoriihyTy  hi  Eusebius, 
Pnrp.Jiv.x,  11;  Tzelxm,  Chiliud.\\i,  116 ;  Hesycbiua 
olleti;  Clemens  Alex.  SIrom.  v,  p.  6GS,  Oxon.;  UriKEH, 
id />im.  voL ii,  p.  4f> ;  Irenieus,  f/am.  ii,  6G;  JeroTne,t;i 
Pta.  nu,'  Theodoret,  Qiusi'.  15  in  Kxwd. ;  K|aph*nius, 
ilar.  xx).  The  Gnouica  clsMed  law,  as  the  Hebrew 
divinity,  among  their  aacied  emanations  (Iicnicus.  i.  34 ; 
Kpipb.  liar.  iG),  along  with  several  of  his  ippetlaMona 
<Bee  Mather,  IJiiloire  du  GiuiMlKitinr,  tab.  8-10;  Bdler- 
mann,  t'sirr  die  Gemmm  ilrr  Abm  mii  dm  Abrnx- 
titbiidr,  faac  i,  li,  Berlin,  1817, 1818);  and  that  famous 
oracle  of  Apollo,  quoteil  by  Macpdiius  (Util,  i,  18),  aa- 
cribing  thia  name  ('law)  to  the  Bun,  appeara  ii>  have 
n  of  Gncatic  origin  (Jablonski,  I'anlA,  .fji/ypl.  i,  250 


Hence  many  recent 
of  those  who  think  tbi 
inallypi 


iCera  have  foUowed  the  opinion 
he  word  in  question  was  orig- 
I'liheoi',  con«|iamling  to  the 
(iieek  'lou.  But  tlua  view,  aa  well  as  that  which 
maintains  the  cortectoeaa  of  the  common  pointing  nin^ 
(Miihaelia,  SuppUm.  p.  S24 ;  Meyer,  BUUIcr/ur  Adhere 
Wairkei/,  xi,  ^S06J,  u  oppoaed  to  the  fact  that  verba 
of  the  claaa  (n  9)  from  which  this  word  appears  t«  be 
derived  do  not  admit  aucb  a  pointing  (Cholem)  with 
that  second  radicaL  Moreover,  the  simple  letters  ITiri'^ 
would  naturally  be  proiu>iiaced  Jao  by  a  Greek  without 
any  special  pointing  Thoac,  therefore,  appear  to  have 
the  best  leason  who  prefer  the  ptrintintf  nin^  i'airtk' 
(not  nifT^,  Vaiurfk',  for  the  flnt  n  being  a  mappii-ht 
[as  seen  in  the  fonn  R^,  kindred  mm,  of]  doe 
take  the  compound  Sheva),  aa  being  at  once  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  vocalisation,  and  a  form  from 
which  all  the  Greek  modes  of  writing  (including  the 
Samaritan,  as  cited  hy  Theodoret)  may  naturally  havi 
■prang  (^  =  1, 1=0  as  a  "mater  lectionis,"  and  H  being 
silent;  thus  leaving  n  as  Che  represenuiive  of  the  fintt 
vowel).  From  this,  too,  the  apocapalod  fornia  in;  and 
Fi;  may  most  readily  be  derived ;  and  it  is  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  etymology.  Ewald  was  the  first  who 
used  in  all  his  writings,  especially  in  his  tranalations 
m>m  the  O.-T.  Sciipiures,  the  form  JaArr,  although  iu 
his  youth  he  had  taken  ground  in  favor  of  Jrhorah 
(camp,  hia  Uibrr  d.  Compmitim  der  Gnteti/,  Brunswick, 
1828),  Another  defender  rXJahrtk  wan  Hengatenberg 
{BrilrSge  zar  £HM.i>u  ^.  r.  Beriin,  1B31-S9,  vol  ii). 
Strongest  in  defence  of  JiioruA  ia,  among  prominent 
(lerman  theologians,  Uolemaon,  Bihtbladit*  (Ldpiig, 
1809-IJO),  VOL  L 

III.  Prnptr  Siynijiealion  oflht  Tfrm.—\  clew  to  the 
real  import  of  this  name  appears  to  be  designedly  fur- 
uiahed  in  the  passage  where  it  is  most  distinctively  as- 
cribed to  the  God  of  the  Hcbrcwa,  Exod.  ili,  14:  "And 
God  said  to  Moses,  /  lAoff  be  what  I  ihull  U  (n^T^S 
n'HK  -IDX) ;  and  he  aaid,  Thus  shalt  thou  aay  to'  the 
children  of  Israel,  Tie  I  SHALL  BE  knt  lenl  me  to  you" 
(where  the  SepL  and  later  veniona  attempt  to  render 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  rfflX  by  o  iv,  Ihe  Venetian 
Greek  barbanrasly  ij  iniinK.VulR.  qui  mm,  A.  Vera. 
"I  am").     Here  the  Almighty  makea  known  hia  un- 
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iplied  in  hia  eternal  eelf-exiw- 
eiux,asthe  gtuund  of  coottdence  for  the  oppnaiid  Ian- 
elites  to  (rust  in  Ilia  promises  of  delivenuce  and  an 
respecUng  Ihem.  The  same  idea  is  etaewhcn  alluded 
to  in  the  Uld  I'eal,,  e.  g.  MaL  iii,  <>,  ~  I  am  Jebovabi  I 
change  not;"  Hoa,  xii,  6,  "Jehovah  is  his  mcmeiita.' 
The  same  attribute  is  referred  to  in  Ihe  desoipiiuci  «f 
the  divine  Uedeemer  in  the  Apocalypse  (Kc*.  i.  4,  >i, 
u  iif  tai  li  iir  ini  u  ifixoniyoc,  a  phrase  used  indedj- 
nalily,  with  designed  idenlification  wilh  Jehovah,  see 
Stuart,  CoMnrntarji,  ad  loc),  with  which  has  been  aptty 
compared  Ihe  famoua  inscription  on  the  Saitie  lanjiie 
of  laia  ('E)r.l  (I'/ii  ri,  inyovJ^c  '"<  w  "•'  MfHyor,  Plu- 
tarch, Vt  IM.  tl  Otir.  9),  and  various  parallel  tUle*  of 
heathen  mythology,  eapeciaUy  among  Eaateru  oatian 
Thoae,  however,  who  compare  tbe  Greek  and  KomaD  de- 
ities, JupiUT,  Joe*,  Atu(,  etc,  or  who  seek  an  E^^vpiiBi 
origin  fur  the  name,  are  entirely  in  error  {sea  TboliKk't 
ireatiae  tranaL  in  Ihe  Bib.  RrjKt.  1834,  p. )»  aq.;  Ueng- 
alenberg,  CHiuunna  o/ihe  I'ertalencji,  i,  218 ;  foe  otha 
Sbemitic  etymobgiea,  see  Fllrat,  a.  v.).  Nnr  an  Ibov 
(aa  A.  M'Whoner,  iu  the  BMolheta  Sacra,  Jan.  1M7, 
who  ap|>ears  to  have  borrowed  hia  idea  from  the  ysanu 
of  Sac.  I.il.  Jan.  1864,  p.  393  tq. ;  see  Tyler,  Jihotak  iIk 
Hidetmer,  Lond.  1861)  entirely  correct  (see  FUrat'a  llik 
IViritrb.t.v.'}  who  tvgaid  n^n^  aa  — ri}n^,  and  this  si 
tbeactualful.  Kalufthe  verbmn-n^n,  andnn^ 
der  it  directly  Ac  iliaU  be,  i.  e.  He  lial  tVitt  ir:  met 
thia  form,  if  a  verb  at  all,  would  be  in  the  Hiphil  (kc 
Knppe  ad  EioJ.  loc,  in  PottU  S3II.  iv,  p.  59;  BoUn, 
tnf  Cni.p.108;  Vatke,  rArabiff.  iHtU:  p.  671>aod  wgold 
signify  As  dor  albiittcuaSF  Mir,  Le.  tbe  Crealori  fiirtbe 
real  fuL  Kal  is  n^"?,  THistk\  aa  frequeutly  OKsm. 
It  is  rather  a  denominative,  L  &  noun  or  adj.,  formed  liy 
the  prepottlive  ^  prefixed  to  tbe  verb-ronl,  and  poioled 
like  TVS2  ""'  other  nouns  of  similar  rormatioo  (Niad- 
heimer's'7/(6r.  Gram.%bVi-,  Lbt'i  llthr.  Cron.j  IS9). 
The  word  will  thna  signify  tbe  Eritlevl,  and  danguie 
one  of  Ihe  most  im|wrtanl  altributea  of  Deity,  ooe  that 
■ppeais  to  include  all  other  essential  ideas. 

IV.  Appliaiiioti  of  Ihe  Tille.  — Tbe  supreme  Ddly 
and  naliniul  God  of  Ihe  Hebrews  is  called  in  the  (L  T. 
by  hia  own  name  JeAomli,  and  by  the  appeilative  E(J> 
iilU,  i.  e.  God,  eilher  promiscuously,  or  so  that  uos  or 
Ihe  other  predominalei  according  to  the  nature  cd  lbs 
context  or  the  cualooi  of  the  wriler.  Jrhurak  Ootm, 
commonly  rendered  the  "  Lord  Gud,"  ia  used  by  sppiai- 
lion,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  JtioraM  afgndx, 
i.  e.  chief  or  prince  ofguds.  Thia  ia  tbe  ruatomaiy  ap- 
pellallon  of  Jehovah  in  Gen.  ii  and  iii ;  Eiud.  ix,  SO, 
etc  Far  more  liequenl  is  tbe  compouiuled  form  when 
fullowcd  by  a  genitive,  as  "Jehovah  (^od  af  lowT 
(.la.h.vii,IS;  viii,30);  '-Jehovah  God  of  thy  fttboT 
(Dcut.i,Sl;  vi.S);  "Jcbovab  Und,  thy  God' (OenLi, 
Sl{  ii,T)i  ".lehovah  of  hoita,"  L  e.  of  the  ccloiial  ar- 
miea.     See  Hoar. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  allenilve  reader  that  IW 
term  LorrI,  so  ftequently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  M.  T., 
u  generally  aynonyraous  with  Jtliorak  in  the  Old  Tea. 
As  Christ  is  called  "The  Alpha  and  Ontega,  (he  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  which  it>,  and  which  was,  and 
which  ia  to  come,  the  Almighty ;"  and  alao,  -*  of  him  ii 
is  aaid,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  3'c«terday,  lo-day,  and 
forever ;"  be  must  be  JrAnroA,  the  etenkally  rxinini: 
and  supreme  Uud  (l>aa.  cii.  2&-2i ;  HeU  i,  10-12;  xiii, 
8;  Uev.i,4,8).  SeeLoooa.  Jau  (n^,  roA.Sept  Kv- 
pior.  Aulh.VerfL.  "  I^td,"  except  in  Pn.lxviii,4l  la  a 
poetic  form  abbreviated  from  JeiotaA,  m  peihapa  fhKn 
the  more  ancient  pronunciation  JoArrA.  It  ia  chiefly 
employed  in  certain  rustamary  tbtmulas  et  lefraina  (as 
a  proper  title  in  l'sa.Uxxix.9:  xcii.T,  12;  Iaa.XKXTiii, 
II;  Exod.xv,2;  Paa.  cxviii,  4 ;  laa.xii,S:  PBa.liv% 
f>;  Isa.  xxvi,  4).  This,  as  well  as  a  modittcatioa  of  Je- 
hovah, ftequenlly  occurs  in  proper  names.     Sr  Hai^ 
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It  ahould  be  remembeied  that  the  Helmw  name  Jt- 
lie*iih  i*  gentnlly  rendered.  In  the  Englieh  venioii,  by 
the  word  Lohp  (Kimetim(B  God),  uhI  printed  in  small 
capiuli,  (o  distingaUh  it  rrom  the  renilering  of  'YVA 
and  Ki/piDc  by  th«  aune  woid;  it  is  rendered  "Jebu- 
Ttth"  only  in  Exod.  vi,  9:  Paa.  Ixxxiii,  18 1  lBa.xii,3; 
xxvi,  4,  and  in  the  compound  proper  uwnes  rollowiut{. 

vi.  LUtraitirt. — For  a  full  disciuuon  of  the  queUiona 
connected  with  this  sacred  name,  see,  in  addiliun  to  the 
■bove-cical  trorlia,  Gataker,  th  nom.  Da  tetra^aau,  in 
hia  Opp.  Cnl.  (Traj.  ail  Rhen.  1898) ;  Meier,  lectio  turn. 
Iflrngram.  exarn.  (Viterbo,  1725) ;  Capellus,  Or.  dt  nont. 
Jrkova,  in  his  Ci-ilica  Sac.  p.  690 ;  Ouaius,  Coomnil.  de 
momijtu  letragram.  tig«if.  (IJpfc  1<5S);  Malaui,  De  Dti 
m>iit,Jaxia  lleb.  conunoif.  criL  (Lucca,  1767) ;  lioppe,  Jn- 
Irrprelat.fonmiia,  etc  (GiiUinKen,  1783),  and  in  I'ott's 
%ffoflif,iv, 50-66;  Eichborn,fliMio(*. v,6o6-M0-,  Wahl, 
IK  .Wamta  GoOa  Jdtoea,  excurs.  i  to  his  HabUikuk;  J.  D. 
Michaelia,  DeJrkoca  ab  .S^pliii  atbo,  etc.,  in  his  Zeral. 
Id.  SrKnft.  (Jena,  1795) ;  Bnndel,  War  Jthota  bei  dm 
lltb.  btou  m  Xaliimalgottt  (Lwidsb.  1S21)  [Me  Ti/oL 
AnHal.(or\Sn,p.3Bi]:  R.  Abr. ben-Ezra, 5fp««- //<u- 
<Vin,iHlCont<iLbvIJppmann(Futda,18ai):  Landauer, 
JtAvva  B,  Elahim  '(StuUg,  1836) ;  (iamWer,  Titla  ofjt- 
ii>D<ut(London,  1853);  l>e  Bcrgua, />c  nonins Mra^ain- 
mato  (Frankt  1601 ;  AmMerd.  16»4>;  Fucher, >i/.  (Tub. 
1717)  ;  Jahn,  Dt  mn->  (Witlenb.  17S5);  Rafael  ben- 
David,  niiaflisn  (\'enice,  1062) ;  Reinecciiw,  De  mn^ 
(Leipi.  16»fr<6);  Knoilsbik,  id.  (Wiitenb.  1621);  Sle- 
phani,idL(Leips.l67T)i  Sjlburg,  £«  ^eioeii  (Stnuburg, 
1613)  ;  Vulkmar,  De  mminilKa  diviait  (Witlenb.  1679) ; 
Kachler,Z>e;>ro«nnarHiiKe<  vinin^(EtlaDgen,1867); 
Kurtz,  Hit.  Iff  tin  Old  Cottmal,  i,  18  sq. ;  ii,  98,  216. 
See  Blohim. 

jrebo'vah-Jl'r«b  (Hebrew  Tikotxih'  YinV,  nSn« 
nK'^%/ataniA  inUaeeiLe. provide;  Sept.  Kvpiocitoo', 
Vulg.  AfniHuu  trUri),  the  aymbolical  ejnthet  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  scene  at  his  ofTering  oT  the  ram  provi- 
dentiallT  supplied  in  place  of  hii  ton  (Uen.  xxU,  14), 
cvideotly  witb  alliiaioD  to  his  own  reply  In  Isaac's  ia- 
quiry  (rem  8).    SesHoKiAK. 

Jabo'-vmh-nla'ai  (Hebrew  Ydiotah'  XM',  riirp 
*<SJ,  JeMotai  ia  ny  hniKr,'  Septiug;  Kipios  tar/If  ityri 
la/e,  VoIk-  Domiimi  rxaOatio  mea),  the  symboiieal  title 
bcMowed  by  Hows  upon  Ihe  allar  which  he  elected  on 
the  hill  where  bia  uplifted  hands  in  prayer  had  earned 
Israel  to  prevail,  stated  in  the  text  to  have  been  intend- 

Amalekitea  (Eiod.  xvii,  IS).  See  Refiiihul  The 
phraseotogy  in  the  original  ia  peculiar;  "Fur  [the]  banri 
Til]  on  [the]  thnme  (D3,?  read  DD,  banner)  ofJah," 
which  the  A.  V.  gjaesea,  "  Becauae  the  Lord  hatb  swnm," 
q.  d.  lifted  up  his  hand.  3ee  Oath  ;  Hajid.  "  The 
HgoiAcance  of  the  name  is  pmbably  contained  in  the 
aUunon  to  the  staff  which  Hoses  held  in  his  band  as  a 
banner  during  the  eiit;ai(ement,  and  the  raising  or  low- 
ering of  which  turned  Ihe  fDilune  ofbatite  in  favor  oT 
the  laiaelilcs  or  their  enemies.  God  ia  thua  recogniited 
in  the  memotial-altar  a*  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  who 
leails  them  lo  viclory,  and  ia  their  rallying-iunt  in  timi 
of  periL  On  the  figurative  use  of '  banner,'  see  Psa.  Ix 
4;  laa.  si,  10"     See  Uakhka 

JellO'vall-Bha'loiil  (Hebrew  I'eiovali'  Shalom', 
C1^^  rtVV,  Jehovah  give«pru(*,Le.  prosperity;  Sept. 
Ei'p^i^  tfpiay,  Vulgate  Dtnmi  pax),  the  appellation 
given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  erected  by  him  on  the  spot 
where  the  divine  angel  appeared  to  him  and  wrought 
the  miTaclea  which  cnnfinneit  hia  miasiou;  in  comi 
oatioQ  of  the  sncceas  thus  betoliened  to  him  ("  1 
tie  unto  thee") ;  stated  to  have  been  extant  at  a  late  day 
ia  Opbrah  (Judg.  vi.  24).  (See  CHlici  Sarri,  ii,  "  " 
"■■     iar,i)«^Aan6:iiiwiiu,Gr7pb.l746.)     See  Gn>- 


Jebo'vab-aharn'mali  (Heb.  ythorah'  SAam'noA, 
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na^  niny  Jthovah  la  then;  SepU  Ki-piof  ticir.Vulg. 
Domiiau  ibulfm,  Auth.Ven.  "The  Lord  is  therel,  the 
symbolical  title  conferred  by  Ezeiiiel  upon  the  sinritual 
represenlatioo  of  Jenisalam  seen  by  him  in  his  vision 
(Eiek.  xlviii,  85) ;  under  a  flgura  evidently  of  Uke  im- 
port with  the  desdipiion  of  the  new  Jerualem  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Kev.  xxi,S;  xxii,  3).  In  the  Old-Test, 
prophecy  it  aiqiean  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  Gospel 
Church  (comp.  Ihhamtel),  prubably  through  a  prima- 
ry reference  lo  Ihe  restomliuu  of  the  Jewish  meliupolia 
alter  the  Kxile,Bnd  perhaps  of  tbe  recovery  of  the  Jews 
u>  Chrialianily,  whereas  the  K.-T.  seer  cairiea  forward 
the  symbol  to  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  sainta  (comp. 
Jer.  XKxiii,  16). 

Jeho'vah-tald'lunu  (Heb.  YduKoh'  Ta&'ia, 
l)p^3t  HifT",  JehoToh  ia  oar  rigiUoumen,  i.  r.  deliver- 
er, tee  Gaeniua,  ^Aa. /Tr^  p.  1151,  b;  SepL  KufHOC  A- 

Vulg. /^omHwyufw  KDSffr ,- Auth.  Yen. "  The  Lord  our 
righteouanesfl"),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  prophet  te 
the  Messiah  (Jer.  ixiii,  6),  and  likewise  to  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxiii,  16),  as  symbolical  of  Ihe  spiritual  ptosperily 
of  God's  people  in  Ihe  Christian  dispenaacion.  (See 
Clarke's  ComnaiC  on  the  pasaages.)  By  some,  tbe  epi- 
thet in  the  former  paMage,  ai  least,  is  regarded  as  as- 
cribing to  the  Hesaiah  the  name  Jehovah,  and  aasert- 
ing  that  he  ia  or  brings  righleouaneas  to  man  (Smith's 
Scripturt  Trilimimg  lo  Hie  .Vtuiiih,i,2!l,ichrd.:  Hen- 
derson's note  on  Ihe  passage;  Alexander'a  ConiHcfina 
imd  Hanmmg  of  the  O.  (ml  jV.  T.  p.  287,  2d  ed.) ;  while 
other*  think  that  the  appellation  here  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah i^  Uke  that  given  by  Hoses  to  the  altar  he  erected, 
and  which  be  called  Jetravah-nisN,  simply  a  concise 
utterance  of  the  faith  of  Israel,  that  by  means  oT  the 
Messiah  God  mil  cause  righleousneaa  to  Aonrish  (Heng- 
stenberg'*  Chritology,  ii,  417).  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  bTDr  of  the  latter  is  derived  ftam  Jer.  xxxiii, 
16,  where  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  cily  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  where  it  can  only  receive  aucfi  an  explanation. 
JahOx'alMd  (Heb.  Yihotabad'.  I^l^n;,  Jehaeah- 
gima:  Sept.  'iuSaBol,  but  'Iw^i^i^  in '2  Chron.  xxiv, 
26),  tbe  name  of  three  men.    See  also  Jozabad. 

1.  The  second  son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  the  Leritical 
gate-keeper  of  Ihe  Temple  (1  Chron.  zxvi,  4).  RC 
1014. 

2.  The  last-named  of  Jehoehiphat's  generals  (Jose- 
phuB  Oxi0«TiK,  ■<"'-  viiL,  15,  2)  in  command  of  0) 
IBO.OOO  troops  (3  Chron.  xvii,  18),     B.C.  cir.  910. 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  (nr  Sbimrilh,  a  Moabitees),  one  of 

dah  in  thai  part  of  the  cily  of  Jerusalem  called  Millo  (2 
Kings  lii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  26),     B.C.  «37. 

Jetioi'Bdalc  (I^b.  YthoUaJiit;  p'J^irr,  Jeho- 
Toi-juil^i  Sept.  'luviific;  Auih.  Vers. '" Juaedecb" 
in  Hag.  and  Zech.),  also  in  the  conlracled  form  Joea- 
nAK  (P7?'i"',  Yoltadal;  in  Ena  and  Neh. ;  Sept.  'I»- 
aitit),  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  {I  Chron.  vi,  14, 16).  Al- 
though he  succeeded  to  the  higb-pricalhood  alter  the 
slantrhler  of  hia  father  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxT,  18-21), 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  functions  of 
his  office  (Selden,  De  nerru.  in  PoM.  in  Opp.  ii,  104). 
He  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Neduchadneziar  (1 
Chron.  vi,  16).  and  evidently  died  in  exile,  aa,  nn  the 
return  from  tbe  captivity,  bis  son  Joshua  was  the  fimt 
high-prieM  who  officiated  (Hag.  i,  I,  12.  14;  ii,  2,  4; 
Zech.  vi  11 ;  Ezra  iii,  2.  8;  v,  2;  x,  18;  Neh.  xii,  26). 
&C.588.    See  HloH-f-RimT. 

Je'hu(Heb,  ri-ia',  Xin^,  according  to  Geeenius  for 
SflrniT',  L  q.  {t(rTin%  Jehorah  is  He;  bm  acourding 
IoFursirromXin=IT>IT.  to /kv,  q.  d.  tbe  finiap ,-  SepL 
'loA.  'Iqau,  but'ioufo  in  Hoe.  i,  4),  the  name  of  dva 
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1,  Son  of  Obed  uid  fiuher  o(  Axtruih,  oT  (he  (nbe  of 
JutUh  (1  Cbron.  ii,  S»).     B.C.  posl.  IfilS. 

3.  An  Anwihite,  one  of  Ihe  IteiijimiU  »Unge™  ifaat 
Jmned  D.rid'»  band  U.  Zikl>g  (1  Chrun.  «u,  8J.  B.C. 
10S&. 

3.  The  oon  of  Tluiuii,  a  prophet  (Jowphiu  'Itinni;, 
A  nt.  viii,  1  i,  3)  of  Judflh,  but  whojt  miniatraiinna  were 
chiefly  direcled  »  Israel  His  falhei  wM  probably  Ihe 
aeer  who  Buffered  for  having  retiuked  Aaa  (2  Ctiron. 
xvi.  7).  He  muBt  have  begun  hia  career  aa  a  prophet 
when  very  youne.  He  Hret  denoniiced  upon  Baaahi, 
kinit  oflsrael,  and  his  house  the  aamr  awful  doom  vhich 
had  been  already  executed  upon  the  bouse  of  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  xvi,  I,  7);  a  sentence  which  was  literally  ful- 
filkd  (ver.  12).  The  same  prophet  was,  many  years 
aner,  conimieaioned  to  reprove  Jehnshiphat  for  his  dan- 
gerous connection  with  the  house  of  Ahab  (!  Cbron. 
vix,  2).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  public  chronicler 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  a  volume 
of  his  records  a  expr^y  referred  to  (i  Chroo.  zz,  St). 
aa  928-880. 

4.  Theeleventhkingoftheseparatethnnieof Israel 
(Josephus  'li]'iH[,  Ant.  viii,  13,  7),  and  founder  of  its 
fourth  dynasty;  be  reigned  twenty-eigbt  years,  RC. 
883-856  (2  Kings  ix,  x;  2  Cbron.  xxii,  7-9).    Hia  his- 
lury  was  told  in  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  KiogB  X,  34).    His  father's  name  was  Jehi  ' 
a[)hat  (a  Kings  ix,  2) ;  his  grandfather's  (which,  aa 
ing  better  known,  waa  sometimes  afRxed  to  his  own — 2 
Kings  ix)  was  NimshL     In  his  youtb  he  had  beei 
of  tbe  guards  of  Ahatk     His  linit  appearance  in  history 
is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  arms,  llidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephraem  Syrus,  0pp.  iv,  MO),  he  rode  (ather 
arate  chariot,  9ept.,  or  on  the  same  seat,  Jooep 
hind  Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Ssmarii 
reel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning 
of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  Kings  ix, 
in).     But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been  known 
to  Elijah  aa  a  youth  of  promiM!,  and,  accordinglv,  in  the 
vision  at  Hoieb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  whom  Elijfti  is  to  anoint  ss  tbe  minister  of  i 
geance  on  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16, 17).    This  injuncl 
for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulHlled. 
was  reserved  long  aflerwards  for  hia  successor  Elisha. 
Ret  Ahab. 

e  reigns  nf  Ahaziah  and  Jehi 
D  importanoe.  The  same  activity  and 
I'cbemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his  earlier  distinc- 
tions BliU  continued,  and  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving,  aa  if  of  a  madman  (S 
Kings  ix,  21),  could  be  distinguished  even  from  a  i"- 
tance.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Ji 
held  a  command  in  the  Israclitisb  army  posted  at  Ra- 
moth-gilead  to  hold  in  check  the  Syrians,  who  of  bte 
years  had  maile  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  their  fr 
tier  to  the  Jordan,  and  hud  powessed  themselves  of 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river 
Tbe  contest  was,  in  fact,  still  carried  on  which  had  begat 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  Jehonun's  h- 
Uicr,  who  had  lost  hia  life  in  battle  before  this  very  Ra- 
molh-gilead.  Ahaxiah,  king  of  Judah,had  uken  part 
with  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  this  war ;  and  as  the 
talter  had  been  severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action. 
and  had  gone  to  Jeireel  to  be  healed  of  his  wound^ 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sympalhv 
him  (2  Kings  viii,  28,  29).  KC.  SH3.  According  to 
Ephraem  Syrus  (who  omits  the  words  "saith  the  Lord" 
in  2  Kings  ix,  26,  and  makes  "["refer  to  Jehu),  he  had, 
in  B  ilream  the  night  before,  seen  the  bhiod  of  Naboth 
and  his  sons  (Epbr.  Syr.  0pp.  iv,  MO).  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  a  council  of  war  was  beld  among  the  military 
commanden  in  camp,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  a  youth 
of  wild  appearance  (2  Kings  ix,  II),  known  1^  hia  garb 
to  be  one  nf  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  a|ipeared  at 
the  dow  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  declaring 
thai  he  had  a  musage  to  deliver  to  him  (2  Kings  ix,  1- 
6).    Th^  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.    The  youth 
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vBied  a  vial  of  the  tacnd  oil  (Joaephna,  AM.  Is,  S. 
'hich  he  bad  brought  with  him,  pound  it  over 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  bim  the  rTTiaag,! 
from  Elisha,  that  he  waa  appcdnted  to  be  king  of  Inael 
and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  nwhol  oot  of  the 
and  disappeared  (!  Kings  ix,  7,  S).     Surprising 
I  message  must  have  been,  and  awful  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  and 
1  occasion.    He  returned  to  the  council.  prot»bly  with 
altered  air,  for  be  was  asked  what  hail  been  the  cdib- 
uiicalion  of  the  young  prophet  lo  him.     He  tried  at 
It  to  evade  their  questions,  but  then  Rveakd  tbe  Mt- 
tion  in  which  he  had  found  himself  placed  by  the 
prophetic  calL     In  a  moment. (he  enthu-iasn  of  the 
army  look  fire.    They  threw  their  garmcnta— the  laiiie 
square  b^/ed,  nmilar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  hit 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  rlacrd  hin 
the  tup  of  the  stsira  (q.  v.),  as  on  an  exleni|iarE 
throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  t^lmpct^  and 
thai  oiduned  him  king  (2  Kuigs  ix,  1 1-11).    Jehu  wsi 
it  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage  through  remiarMM. 
e  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  belwe<n  Ri- 
oth-gitead  and  Jexreel,  and  then  set  off  at  full  ipml 
ith  bis  ancient  comrade  Bidkar.whom  be  made  caplaiu 
of  the  hoet  in  bis  place,  and  a  band  of  horsemen.    Fnai 
Ihe  tower  oTJcireel  a  valcbman  saw  the  cloud  of  datt 
raised  by  the  advancing  party,  and  announced  his  root- 
ing (2  kings  ix,  17).     liie  mcssengen  that  were  seat 
out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  »«me  princi|  le  of  secswy 

the  watchman,  that  apprehenMon  was  felt.  Bui  trm 
then  it  seems  as  if  the  two  kings  In  Jeireel  anticipated 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  rslher  than  a  revalu(kM  at 
home.  Jehoram  went  forth  himself  to  meet  hiBi,aad 
was  accompanied  by  tbe  king  of  Judali.  They  met  in 
thcfleldof  Naboth, sofatal  to  thehnuseof  Ahab.  The 
king  saluted  bim  with  the  question,  "Is  it  peace,  JehaT* 
and  received  tbe  answer,  "  What  peace,  lo  kmg  as  Iks 
whoredoms  (idoUlries)  of  Ihy  mother  Jenbel  and  bcr 
wilchcrahs  are  BO  many  7'  lliis  completely  openrd the 
eyes  of  Jehoram,  who  cxcUimed  to  Ihe  king  of  Jndah. 
"  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah !"  and  turned  tu  Ikt. 
But  Jehu  felt  no  inllnnity  of  purpow,  and  knew  Ibu 
the  slightest  wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He 
Iherefure  seized  his  importunity,  and  taking  full  aim  a: 
Jehoram,  with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  ibe  hoO, 

King*  ix,  SI).  Jehu  caused  tbe  body  lo  be  ihraim 
back  into  the  Oeld  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  pss- 
ed  in  his  attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to 
Bidkar,  his  captain,  "  Remember  how  that,  when  I  sul 
thou  rode  togetber  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lcrd  lul 
rAit  burden  upon  him."  The  king  of  Judah  endravirel 
to  escape,  hut  Jehu's  soldiers  pursued  and  inflicted  ufm 
him  at  Beth-gan  (A.V.  "the  gaplen-house"),  probably 
Engannim,  a  wound  of  which  be  afterwards  died  st 
Megidda  See  Ahaziah.  Jehu  himsclT  enltird  tbe 
city,  whither  the  news  of  this  transactifm  had  slnad.r 
preceded  him.  As  be  passed  under  tbe  walls  of  Ibe  pal- 
ace, Jezebel  herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appear- 
ed at  one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  iritb  ■  i|M»- 
lion  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  of  weake>  Dcrvo, 
"  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?"  But  Jthu 
waa  unmoved,  and,  instead  of  answering  her,  eaUtdoaU 
"Who  is  on  my  side— who?"  when  several  eunnrfa 
made  their  appearance  at  Ibe  window,  to  whom  he 
crifd,  "  Throw  her  down !"  and  immediateiy  this  prtnd 
and  guilty  woman  lay  a  Uood-staioed  corpse  id  ibe 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  bonea.  R« 
Jkzkbei-  Jehu  then  went  in  and  (wik  poastasion  of  Iht 
lialace  (2  Kmga  ix,  I6-S7).  He  waa  now  master  of 
Jeareel,  which  was,  next  to  Samaria,  the  idiief  town  sf 
the  kingdom;  but  he  could  not  feel  secore  while  lbs 
capital  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  royal  family.  Mid 
nf  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  Strang  aiiadi- 
ment  to  the  house  of  Ah^    The  fivce  of  the  Uew 
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vhlcb  be  had  etnick  wu,  hoirevtr,  Mt  even  in  Sami- 
ii&  When,  thererore,  he  wrou  to  Ihe  penmnB  in  au- 
thority thae  the  BOmcvrbai  ironical  but  doiignedly  in- 
limidatinf;  counwl,  to  wt  up  one  o{  the  young  princes 
in  Samaria  as  king  and  iighl  out  the  milter  which  lay 
between  them,  Ihey  Knt  a  very  aubmiasiTe  aniwer,  giv- 
ing in  their  adhesion,  and  profening  their  readinras  lo 
obey  in  all  thing)  hi!  command).  A  second  letter  from 
Jehu  tested  thia  prafewiim  in  a  truly  horrid  and  ex- 
ceedingly Oriental  manner,  tcquiring  them  to  appear 
beToie  him  na  (he  [mrrow,  bringing  with  them  the 
heads  nf  aO  Ihe  royal  princea  in  Samaria.  A  fUlen 
b<nue  meets  with  little  pity  in  the  East ;  and  when  the 
new  king  led  hii  palace  the  next  morning,  he  Tound 

There,  in  the  sight  of  these  heap^  Jehu  look  occasion 
lo  explain  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  tnuM  be  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decreet, 

IVDpbeta,  not  one  oT  whose  words  should  fall  to  the 
Kinund.  He  then  continued  his  proscriptions  by  exter- 
minating in  Jezreel  not  only  all  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
or  the  condemned  race  tlowed,  but  also— by  a  considera- 
ble stretch  o(  his  commisrion— chose  officers,  miniiten, 
and  creatures  of  the  late  government  who,  if  suffered 
lo  live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own  reign. 
He  next  proceeded  lo  Samaria.  So  rapid  had  been 
these  proceedings,  that  on  his  way,  at  "the  shearing- 
house'  (ur  Bethekol),  be  encountered  forty-two  sons  or 
nephews  (!  Chron.  xx,  8)  of  ibe  lau  king  of  Judah, 
and  therefore  connected  by  marriage  with  Abab,  on  a 
visit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were  pi 
lo  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  aa,  in  the  later  histor  , 
of  Hizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawnpore  (S  Kings 
X,  14).  (See  Kitto's  Dailf  Bible  iUuH.  ad  lac)  As  he 
dnve  on  he  encounlered  a  strange  flgure,  such  as  might 
hare  reminded  him  of  the  great  EUjsh.  It  was  Jehon- 
•dab,  the  austere  Arab  sectary,  Ihe  son  of  Kechab.  In 
him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready  ally.  The  austere 
virtue  and  reapected  character  of  the  Kechabile  would, 
as  be  felt,  go  fir  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyei 
of  Ibe  multitude.  He  look  htm  into  his  chariot,  anc 
they  concocUd  thdr  tchemea  as  they  entered  Samaria 
(2  Kings  X,  16, 16).  See  jERoi(At>AB.  In  that  capital 
Jehu  continued  the  extirpation  of  the  persons  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  late  government.  This, 
far  fmm  being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  commoi 
csrastance  in  Eastern  revolutions.  But  the  great  stroke 
was  yet  to  come;  and  it  was  conceived  and  execu 
with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and  profound  lecr 
which  marks  the  whole  career  of  Jehu.  His  main 
}ect  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers  and  more  devD 
adherents  of  Baal,  who  had  been  so  much  encouraged 
by  JeiebeL  There  was  even  a  temple  to  this  idol  i 
Sanuiia;  and  Jehu,  never  scrupulous  about  the  meir 
of  Teaching  objects  which  he  believed  lo  he  good,  laid 
snare  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  profeased  lo 
D»re  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab  had  hpcn,  and 
prodaimed  s  great  festival  in  his  honor,  st  which  non< 
bul  his  true  servants  were  to  be  presonL  The  proph. 
tts,  priest*,  and  olflceni  of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parti 
for  Ibis  great  sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  wen 
given  to  them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers 
might  be  taken  for  them.  Soldiers  were  pnelcd  si 
■nne  might  escape.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  i 
by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  32 1  Josephu^  .4n/.  x.  7,  G 
crowded  ftom  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacriHce  wi 
feied,  as  if  in  the  excen  of  his  leal,  by  Jehu  himself. 
Jcbonadab  Jtrined  in  the  deception.  There  wis 
■Pfnhensoo  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah  migl 
fiiondin  the  temple;  such,  it  seems,  bad  been  the  i 
aiixtore  of  the  two  religions.  As  soon,  however, 
was  ascertuned  that  all.  and  none  but  the  idolalen 
■here,  the  signal  was  given  lo  eighty  trusted  guards, 
ud  a  swee|UDg  massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole 


great  stone  statue  of  Basl  was  demolished,  the  wooden 

Hgures  of  the  inferior  divinities  silting  round  him  were 

from  their  plscea  aud  burnt  (Ewald,  Grich.  iii,  b!6), 

-t  of  the  inhabilanla  uf  the  dty  fur  the  basest  usee 
(S  Kings  x). 

~~  twithstanding  this  zeal  nf  Jehu  in  exlerminaling 

the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up  under  hia 

diate  predeceasons  he  was  not  prepared  to  subvert 

the  policy  which  had  Jeil  Jeroboam  and  his  succeflBr>Ts 

maintain  the  schismatic  establishment  of  ihe  golden 

IvesinDanandBeth-eL    See  Jukobo.ih.    This  wa^ 

Iden  calves  being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law ;  and  he 
Duld  have  felt  that  he  who  had  appointed  him  lo  the 

f  the  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem  likely  to 
sue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to  repair  at  Ibe  great 
festivals  to  ibe  metropolis  of  the  rival  kingdom,  which 
he  centre  of  the  theocratical  worship  and  of  sacer- 
dotal service.  Here  Jehu  fell  short:  and  this  very  pol- 
icy, apparently  so  prudent  and  fai^ighlcd,  by  which  he 
hoped  lo  secure  the  stabiUly  and  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the  term  nf  rule 
granted  to  his  dynasFv  wss  shortened.  For  this  it  was 
foretold  lliat  his  dynasty  should  extend  only  to  four 
generations;  and  for  this  the  divine  aid  was  withheld 
from  him  in  his  wan  with  the  Syrians  under  Haaael  on 
Ihe  easlem  frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  lu 
him,  and  the  Syrians  were  able  to  maintain  Ihemsclves 
in  tbe  possession  of  a  great  part  of  hi*  lerrilories  bevond 
the  Jordan  (2  Kings  x,  !9-8»).  He  died  in  i|uiet,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son 
Jehoahai  (3  Kings  x,  81-36).  KC  8&i.  His  name  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  tlie  Israelitish  kings  which  ap- 
pears in  tbe  Aatyriin  monuments.  It  seems  to  be  (nuiid 
on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimrflil  (Layard, 
A'innTA,  i,  896),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  names  of  kinp  who  are  bringing  Irihute  (in  this 
case  gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  in  gold) 
to  Shalraaneser  I.  Hia  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or 
"  Yahua"),  "the  son  of  Khumri"  (Omri).  Thii  suhati- 
tution  of  the  name  uf  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father 
may  be  accounted  fur  either  by  Ihe  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  or  by  Ihe  name  of  "  Beth-Khumri."  only 
given  Id  Samaria  in  these  monuments  as  "  Ihe  House  or 
Capital  of  Oron"  (UvanI,  Sinnri  md  Dabglun,  p.  0*8; 
Rawliiison's  l/enxbn.  i,  465 ;  Mnh.Rn.  1888.  p.  Til). 

There  is  nothing  difflcult  to  anderstand  In  the  char- 
acler  of  Jehu.  He  was  one  of  those  deci«ve,  terrible, 
and  ambiiinus,  yet  prudent,  calculating,  and  passionless 
men  whom  VroA  from  time  to  lime  raises  up  lo  change 
Ihe  fate  nf  empires  and  execute  his  Judgmcnis  on  the 
earth.  He  boasted  of  his  ical — "Come  and  see  my  teal 
for  the  Lord" — but  at  the  bottom  it  was  aeal  for  Jehu. 
His  zeal  was  great  so  king  as  it  led  to  acta  which  squared 
with  his  own  interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellomdy  when 
requited  to  take  a  direction  in  his  Judgment  less  favor- 
sbte  to  them.  Even  his  leal  in  extirpaiiiig  the  idolatry 
of  Baal  is  not  free  Oom  suspicion.  The  altar  of  Baal 
was  that  which  Ahab  had  associated  with  his  throne, 
and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could  not  prudently  let 
Ihe  former  stand,  surrounded  as  it  wa«  by  attached  ad- 
herents of  Ihe  house  which  he  had  exiirpaled.  He 
must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  hisloiy,  a*  an  in- 
Biniment  for  accoroplishing  great  purposes  rather  than 
as  great  or  good  in  bimaelf.    In  Ihe  long  period  during 


•hich  h 


h  knowr 


dper- 


himsetf— lay  dormant  j  ii 
rise  to  power;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  car- 
ried out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 

be  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in  modem  times. 
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Th«  Reripture  narrative,  allhnuKh  it  fixcii  nor  atKntinn 
nn  the  servient  whicb  he  rrnileiw)  In  the  ciuMof  relig- 
iim  by  the  exterminalkin  i>(  a  wonhlen  dpiutt-  and  a 
lidgraiUng  wnnhi|i,  yet,  nn  the  whiile,  leaves  the  KnM 
that  it  was  a  reifcii  LiwTen  ill  ^reat  TGsulu.  Mia  dynaily, 
indeeil,  was  hrmly  aeated  on  the  thmne  longer  than  any 
other  niyil  houpe  of  Ittael  (2  Kiiiga  x),ancl  under  Jero- 
bnam  II  it  acquired  a  hiah  uame  anion);  rhe  Oriental 
iialioiiB.  But  E1tHha.who  had  raised  liimto  power,  as  Tar 
u  we  know,  never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a 
Tailuie  i  the  original  tin  or  Jeraboain's  worship  contin- 
ued; and  in  the  pni|iliei  Hnwa  there  sremn  tn  be  ■ 
reiribulinn  exacted  for  the  bli-odsheil  l<y  uhieh  he 
had  nkniinied  ihe  Ihmne:  "I  will  avenge  the  lilnod  nf 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehii"  (Hos.  i.  4),  an  in  Ihe 
eimilir  condemnation  of  Bauha  {1  Kings  nvi,  i).  See 
a  striking  poem  to  this  rfleci  nn  Ihe  character  of 
Jehu  in  the  Ljrra  Apoiloliai.     See  Iskail,  Kikgdom 

S.  Son  nf  Josibiah,  apparently  one  of  the  chief  Sim- 
eoiiites  irho  migrated  to  the  valley  of  (iedor  in  quest  of 
paslurage  during  the  reign  of  Heiekiah,  and  expelled 
the  aboriginal  Kagariles  <i Chroii. iv,85).  B.Ccir.'ll. 
Jebnb'batl  (Heb.  rnhabiai;  n^n^,  for  which  the 
margin  has  n^rn.  TfCkahtoh:  i.  e.  aid  Huhbah.  as  if 
the  pmpcr  form  were  D^n,  CAuUuA',  i.  cAtcUm;  Sepl- 
■0)3d  v.r.  1o;3d,Vulg,«ofci),oneofthe  sons  ofSha- 
mcr,  nt  ShomeT.ofthe  tribcurAshcr(l  Chron.  vii,  34). 
B.C  perhaps  ciT.  1618. 

Jabu'cal  (Heb.  YfhtUud-,  ^^vr,  iiU;.-  Sept.  'Ix- 
ajviX).  son  of  Shelemiah,  one  of  two  perm 
king  Zedekiah  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  request,  his 
pnyen  on  behalf  nf  the  kingdnin  1  but  who  Jinned  with 
his  associates  on  his  retutn  in  demanding  the  prophet't 
death  on  account  of  his  unfavorable  ref^mse  (Jer 
xuvii,  8).  In  Jer.  xxxviii,  1  his  name  is  wrillen  ir 
the  contracted  form  JccaL  (i?»',  Yakal',  Sept-  'Imn- 
jnV),  and  in  vene  4  h:  ia  sivled  one  of  "  Ihe  princes." 
B.C5S9. 

J«'hud  (Heb.  Yfkud',  tTV^,  apocopated  from  Ju- 
DAti,  as  in  Dan.  ii,  S6,  etc.  -.  Sept.  leiS  r.  r.  '\oiA  and 
'A^u|i).  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan,  named  between 
Baalah  and  Bene-barak  (Josh,  icix,  46).  It  is  perhaps 
itie  preaent  village  el-  Yrhmligti,  seven  and  a  lialf  miles 
aoulh  of  east  from  Jaffa  (Kobiiison'a  A<-(«iFi:An,  iii,4i', 
new  ed.  iii,  140, 141,  notes;  Schwarz,  ralat.  p.  141). 
Jsbudall  (ha-Levi)  db  Modena.  See  Morkna. 
Jelradall  ban-B«laain.  See  Ibn-B.m.aam. 
J^ndata  b«t)-David.  See  Ciiajl-o. 
Jebndali  bva-Korelab.  See  leii-KoRnsH. 
Jebndab  (ha-Lrvi)  beo-Eamnel  (called  in  Ar- 
bIhc  AbtlAamnil  a  duiinguished  Spanish  -lew,  great 
alike  as  linguist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  one  of  the  greal- 
eat  lights  in  Jewish  literatuie,  wasboni  in  Castile  about 
lOBfi  according  to  Grfltz,  or  IIOS  according  tn  Rappo- 
port.  Bui  tittle  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  his 
life ;  when  a  youth  of  fifteen  he  was  already  celebrated 
as  a  pimniang  poetical  genius.  In  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood we  Hnd  Jehudah  endeavoring  tn  spread  a  kitowl- 
edge  nf  Rablnnical  and  Arabian  literature,  both  by  po- 
etical productions  and  Igr  disciples  whom  he  gathered 
about  him  at  Toledo,  where  he  fnunded  a  college.  About 
1141  he  is  Buppos^  tn  have  completed  his  Koaari 
(■ni-.S),  generally  called  Caniri,  the  best  work  evi 
written  in  defence  of  the  Jewbh  religion,  and  aiming 
refute  the  objections  urged  against  Judaism  by  Chii 
tians,  Mohammedans,  philosophical  infldels.  and  th 
•ect  of  the  Jews  known  to  be  bitterly  opixwed  to  tl 
recof^idon  of  the  authority  of  tradition — the  Karaitm. 
Many  eminent  critics,  among  whom  ranks  Dartolocci, 
have  long  discredited  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Jehudah,  but  of  late  all  seem  agreed  thai  he 
was  really  the  author  of  the  work,  which  is  entitleil 
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Tit  Book  o/Kvidemx  and  A  lytnttM  n  Apoloffg  fur  tW 
lapitid  RtUgioK,  i.  e.  Judaism).  In  style,  this  work  b 
in  imitation  nf  Plato's  dialogues  on  the  ■muurtalitj'  i4 
the  snul.  According  to  UrMIz  (6'ac4icAfe  ilrr  Jmdrm, 
V,  JI4  sq.:  >i,  140  sq.),  the  Khimn,  a  tribe  oT  ihc 
Kinns,  which  was  akin  to  the  Bulgarians,  Avarian*,  sud 
Ugurians,  or  Hungarians,  had  setlkd  on  the  txjnten 
of  Asia  anil  Europe,  and  founded  a  dominioo  on  tbc 
mouth  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  very  nest 
Astnchan.  After  the  denrucliun  of  the  Penian  em- 
pire, this  Finnish  tribe  invaded  the  Caucasus,  mute  in- 
roads iniu  Armenia,  conquered  the  Crimea,  ciactrd 
tribute  from  the  Byiantuie  eraperois,  made  vaiaala  of 
the  Bulgarians,  etc.,  and  compelled  (he  HuHions  to  seod 
annually  ti>  their  kings  a  sword  and  a  c«>tl)'  fur.  Like 
their  neighbors,  the  Bulgarians  and  RusFiana,  they  were 
idolaters,  and  gave  th<mselve«  up  to  gm*  wnsualirf 
and  licentiouaneas,  until  Ihey  liecame  acquainted  wiib 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  through  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  with  JdiIb- 
ism  through  the  Greek  Jews  who  fted  from  the  religioua 
penecutions  nf  the  Byzantine  empeiwr  Leo  (A.D.  723). 
Of  these  strangers  called  Khnzariaiis  the  Jews  gained 
the  gresler  admiration,  as  they  e^irecially  diotinguished 
themselves  as  merchants,  physicians,  and  counalkm  of 
stale ;  and  the  Khnurs  came  to  contrast  ilie  Jewish  re- 
ligion with  the  then  corrupt  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. King  Bulan,  the  officials  of  state,  and  the 
majority  nf  the  people,  who  had  determined  to  fonake 
Iheir  idolatrous  wotship,  embraced  Judaism.  AS>.  781. 
This  important  item  of  Jewish  history,  which  is  rigidly- 
contended  for  as  authentic  by  some  i^the  best  student* 
of  Oriental  history  (cmnpaie  Mvien  de  St.  Usrt  in.  I^rt 
Khazart,  mimnirt  la  a  TA  eadrmie  dri  hlrripliimi  tt  dn 
BfUrt-Litlm  [l*ar:s,  1851];  Cannolv,  lliniraim  Je  la 
rerre:SniB/e[Bnixelles,1847],p.l-l04;<;n(ta,CMnl.A 
Jadm,  V,  210  sq.),  throws  light  upon  Eldsd  ila-Danra 
description  ofthe  lust  tribes;  the  refeiencrs  in  iheCbal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  Chron.  i.  5.  !G .  the  allusion  ill  Juaip- 
pon  ben-4!orinn,  ch.  X,  ed.  Btelthaupt ;  and  many  othet 
theories  about  Ihe  whereabouts  of  the  ten  tribes.  See 
Kestoratioh.  It  is  this  itrm  ofF-ostem  hiMory  thai 
furnished  Jehudah  a  basis  for  his  unrk.  In  his  Ktvari 
he  represents  Bulan  aa  drlermined  to  fonake  idulaiiy-. 
and  eaineslly  ilesirous  to  find  the  true  religion.  To  this 
end  he  sends  for  two  philvsap)1er^  a  Chriciian  and  a  Mo- 
hammedan, listens  to  the  ejtposiiions  of  tbeir  respective 
c^eed^  and,  as  they  all  refer  in  the  Jews  as  the  fountain- 
head,  be  at  last  sends  for  an  Inaelite,  one  Rabbi  Isaac 
nf  Sanger,  probably  a  Dilh^'nian,  tn  propound  his  re- 
ligious tenets,  becomes  convinced  of  th*ir  divine  origin, 
and  embraces  the  Jewish  religion.    The  real  importance 

it  enters  un  many  subjects  bearing  upon  the  e:[  posit  inn  of 
the  Hebiew  Script  ure^Jewitlh  literature,  history,  phiks- 
nphy,  etc  all  of  which  are  in  turn  reviewed.  Thus,  for 
instance,  synagogual  service,  feasts,  fasts,  socnScca,  Ibe 
Sanhedrim,  the  development  of  the  Talmud,  the  Sfaao- 
rah,  the  voweWpoints,  the  Karaites,  etc,  are  allminuiily 
diacussed  in  this  work,  which  De  Sacy  (see  BiKgrapiir 
Ummtitt,  xxii,  101  sq.)  has  pronounc«l  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  b«iitiful  productions  of  the  Jew- 
ish pen.  Aben-Em  and  David  Kimcbi  fieqnently  i»- 
fer  to  it,  the  former  in  hisCommeniary.ihe  latter  in  his 
Lexicon.  A  Hebrew  translation  of  Kmari  was  pre- 
pared by  Jebudah  Ibu-Hbhon,  who  named  it  "SO 
•••\^^sn  \  Tke  Book  ofKotari),  after  Ihe  beroet  of  it.  and 
it  was  first,  published  st  Fano  in  l()06,  then  at  Venice  in 
1547,  with  on  introduction  and  commentary  by  Mnmio 
(Venice,  1594);  with  a  Lalin  translation  a»l  diaerta- 
tions  by  Jo.  BuxtorT,  UL  (Basle,  1660) ;  a  Spaniah  Irana- 
lalion  of  it  wa*  mode  by  Abendana  without  the  Hebni* 
text  (Amsterd.  1668).  The  work  has  mote  lately  beea 
published  with  a  commentary  by  Salorow  (BerL  1795)  < 
MS  nadiflga,  iiHtex,  etc,  br  & 
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Brpcbet  (PntpiF,  1888-40)  i  whI  the  very  UtcM,  with  « 
(iMtnan  tnnijuion,  expUiulory  notes,  eto^  by  Dr.  Da- 
rid  C—pl  (Lfiprig,  18&3),  which  ii  generally  oniddeied 
tbe  moat  UMfbl  eilittmi.  Jehudah,like  many  other  em- 
inent Jewish  lileiBri  of  his  day,  scenia  to  have  pract  wed 
■nedicine  I"  secure  tn  htmeclrn  sufficient  income,  which 
hU  lilenry  libnra  evjilentlr  fulled  to  pmvide  for  hi 
After  ihe  eomplelion  of  his  Knari  he  determined 
eniisralo  tn  the  Holy  Land,  and  die  anil  be  buried  in  the 
land  of  hia  fnrefi^ers.  Tradllinn  nya  that  he  was 
fnunlcred  by  an  Arab  (about  1142)  whihi  he  waa  lying 
on  hU  (ace  under  the  walls  of  Jemaalem,  orercome  by 
hi*  contemplationa  at  the  ruina  of  Zion,  of  "the  depop- 
alation  n(  a  ce(;i"i  once  so  densely  inhabited,  the  w' 
demeas  and  ilesolotion  of  a  land  rarmeTl}-  teeming  wi 
luxuriance"— a  pfl  which  GikI  had  given  unto  hU  for 
fathers,  who  had  fiiileil  to  appreciate  the  goodneaa  < 
their  Lnn<.  He  is  said  to  be  buried  at  Kephar  Kabul 
See  Ueixer,  WiMtauchafltiehe  ZrilieiJift.  i,  168  aq.;  ii 
387  aq. ;  Caaael,  Dot  liwh  KumH  (Leipzig,  1HA3),  p.  T- 
KKxv;  RrMIz,  C»oi»lre  <Jrr  Jurfn,  vi,  140-167 ;  Stein- 
•chneider.  Catahgiu  l.ibr.  Ifrbr.  in  Biblialkrea  Bodlriii- 
mi,  coL  1088-1343;  Saoha,  /Iriiff.  Pordr.  drr  Judm  k 
Spamfn,p.2S7  -.Tama.Jncuk  Rabliii.p,i2  »n.;  Kilto, 
fiiU.  Cgtiop.  a.  v.;  Rule,  Kami/ti  (London,  1870),  p-  80 
aq.j  Fani,  BOIiodi.  JuiL  a,  ibti. 
Jahaitali  (Akjk-Lou)  ban-ZoM  (Hiruti),* 

■ah  writer  of  aome  note,  wai  bom  at  Kroloechin  (Polish 
Prusua)  about  168a  lie  alterwarda  became  rabbi  at 
Carpentras  and  AriRnnn.  Hia  worlta  are:  (I)  A  He- 
bnw  Lexicon,  entitled  ""^n^  ""bn^  (The  TmU  of  Ja- 
Aik)  (Jesiiitz,  1719,  4ln),  conusting  of  two  parta;  the 
IliM  part,  obi;  Bd  (Iht  arrUiUiiig  nami),  eonlinea  it- 
aelT  mainly  to  proper  naniea ;  the  second  part,  Dti^  1' 
ipiaa  and  none),  supplies  tbe  worda  omitted  in  Ihe 
flfst  part.  Thia  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
cordance  aa  well  aa  of  a  lexicon,  inasmuch  aa  it  _ 
Ihe  ptaoea  in  Scriptore  in  which  every  woni  ia  to  be 
founds— (!)  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  called  T^TVi  ^n 
{Tke  PorHoK  o/Jttdah) ;  of  thia  wwk,  Ihe  introduction 
only,  Wnpn  -,13^  "HO^  (7"**  FoanAiliim  nf  Iht  Sa- 
end  Ijugnagt),  was  ever  publiahed  (Wilmersdorf,  17!l, 
4to);  it  containa  flrteen  canons  and  paradigm*,  with  a 
(ieman  tranalatkm;- and  (B)  a  Concordance,  entitled 
ITTin-  Tt  i  (  The  Sim  o/Jadah).  which  only  goes  as  far 
as  tbe  mot  ;<3X  (Offenbach,  1732,  4to).— Kitio,  Biblk. 
Cs/tlori.  s-  v-i  Steinachneider,  l.ibri  f/ttrtri  in  BiUiath. 
/tw£Enaiu, ooL  1S78;  BiUioffr.  llandb./.  Ilrbr,  Spradi- 
iuiJe  (Leipiig,  18S9),  p.  70;  F^^a^  fiiWori.  Jud.  1, 146 

sq. 

Jebadati,  ha-Kodesh,  etc  See  Jitdaii,  ttc 
Jebu'dl  (Hebrew  YthuM',  ''7»n-<,  a  Jtm,  m  often ; 
Sept.  'looiiir  V.  I.  'lovliv,  'IobJ/,  loirjii)  son  oTKctb- 
aniah,  sent  by  the  princt*  to  inviie  Barucb  to  read  Jer- 
emiah's roll  tc  them,  and  who  aAcrwards  read  it  to  the 
king  himself  (Jer.  iinvi,  14,  21).    B.C  605. 

J«liadl'}all  (Heb.  rriadisai',  nj^in^  fwith  Ihe 
«t,<*'l.  Jncf*",  asin  theEngLmaritin;  Sept'I^inr 
'Atia,\ule.  Jadaja),  a  female  named  as  tbe  aecond  wife 
apparently  of  Herod,  and  mother  of  aerreral  fonndeis  of 
alies  in  Judah  (I  Chmn.  ir,  18);  probably  the  aame 
with  HoniAK  in  the  ensuing  verse,  mentioned  aa  ttie 
B>ter  of  Naham,  etc  The  latter  name  ia  poarihlv  by  a 
cnmiption  of  Aii-rifAu%(d.    See  MaRKn.    EC  dr. 

Ja'&tlBll  (Chran.  Tiii,  89).    See  JetsiL 
JaTal  (Heb.  YOtV,  ^K""?",  (wKoleJaway  by  CoJ), 
tbe  name  of  aeveral  men.    See  also  jEHlst;  Jkuiu 

1.  (Teit  bKir;>  [L  e.  JakT),  Sept.  'UiiiK  v.  r.  'fj^X, 
Vulg.  Jtiid,  AutlkTeraion  " JehieL")  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  apparmtly  named  as  tbe  founder  of  and  resi- 
ileat  at  Gibeon,  the  tauabanil  of  Maacbah,  and  Ihe  father 


ofalai^family  (1  Chron.ix,S5;  ctimp.Tiii,29).   B.C. 
pmb.  cir.  1618. 

2.  (Text  'Bti;^  [i.  &  Jfia[],  Sepl.  'liiqX  or  'liilj),, 
Vulg.  Jtditl,  Auth.Ven,  "Jehiel."^  An  Aroerile,  «.>n 
of  Holhan,  and  brother  of  Shams,  one  of  Dsrid'a  supplo- 
mcntary  beroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    B.C.  1046. 

3.  (Sept.  'liiiiX,Vu1g.  JeMd,  but  JaMrl  in  the  flrat 
occurrence  in  I  Chron.  xvi,  6.)  One  of  Ihe  Levites  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  eelebnte  the  divine  praiaea  before 
Ihe  ark  on  its  removal  lo  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  xvi,  6); 
apparently  the  same  mentioned  again  in  the  latter  pan 
of  the  same  verse  as  a  performer  on  "psalleriea  and 
harpaj-  named  elsewhere  in  like  connection  with  Obed- 
edom,  either  as  a  gate~warden  of  llie  Temple  (I  Chron. 
XT,  18,  21),  or  as  one  of  the  sacred  musicians  "with 
harps  on  the  Sheminilh  to  excel"  (I  Chion.  xv,  21). 
aC.  1043.    SeejEHiKL.  I. 

4-  (3ept.  'EXiriX  v.  r.  'BXiiiiX,  'BXiiqX.  also  tiiqX, 
Vulg.  Jfhid.)  A  Levile,  son  of  Maluniah  and  father 
oTBenaiah.great-graiidfather  of  Jabaziel,  who  predicted 
success  10  jehoahaphat  againat  Ihe  Ammonilea  and  Mo- 
alHtes  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     &C.  coniuderably  ante  890. 

5.  (Text  ^SV'  [i.  e.  Jtuil"},  Htpt.  liiqX.Vulg.  Jt- 
hitl.)  A  scribe  charged,  in  connection  with  others,  with 
keeping  the  account  of  Uuiah'a  troop*  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
11).     Ra803- 

6.  (St^.  'luqX.Tulg.  JrliirL)  A  chief  Reubenlle  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  some  census,  sppaiently -on  tbe 
deponalion  of  the  Irans-Jordanic  tribes  by  Tilgath-pil< 
neser  (1  Chron-  v,  7).    RC.  782. 

7.  (Text  bxw^  [i-e-Jnif/],  Sept- 'l»7flX,  Vulg- /«. 
hitl.)  A  Levile  of  the  "sons"  of  Eliiaphan,  one  of 
those  wIm  asfdsted  in  expurgating  the  Temide  in  the 
reign  of  Heiekiah  (2  Chnin.xxix,l3).    RC  726. 

a.  (Sept.  'I.VqX,  Vulg.  Jfkifl.)  One  of  the  chief  Le- 
vites  who  made  an  offering  fc7  the  restoration  of  tbe 
PasaoTcr  by  Jusiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     RC.  623. 

9.  (Text  V»1S^  [L  e.  Jaifl],  Sept  "IiiiX  v.  r.  'Ef^X, 
Vulg.  Jthiil.)  One  of  the  "  last  sons"  of  Adonikant,  a 
leading  laraelile,  who,  with  seventy  males,  returned 
from  Babykin  with  Eira  (Eita  vlii,  IS).     RC  4^9. 

10.  (Sept.  'liti^X  v.  r.  InqX.Vulg.  Jikirl.)  An  Is- 
raelite, one  of  the  "sona"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his 
GcniUe  wife  afUr  Ihe  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43).    RC  469. 

Jeiru.    See  Jaixs. 

JeiBh.    See  Jeush. 

JojuhIk  qnatuor  tempGmin  is  the  originn 
name  for  Ihe  fasts  of  the  four  sessons  of  the  year,  which 
an  now  commonly  called  EvAfr  W«kt  (q.  v.).  See 
Vingium,  AMiq.  of  Iht  Chritliaa  Church,  f.  166,1190. 

Jejunltun.    See  Fasti  no. 

J«kab's«itl  (Heb.  YdalUtil',  ^xsap^,  patAerrd 
by  God:  Sept.  Ko/1i»iiX,Vu]g.  Cii6MF0,'tiie  name  of  a 
[^ce  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  IG);  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  21)  called  by  the  equivalent  but  shorter 
name  Kabzkki.  (q.  v.). 

Jekame'Hin  (Heb.  Ytkaman',  US'0^\  gathertr 
of  the  people;  Sept  'Uaiiln(,  'luK/un),  the  fourth  in 

nk  of  the  "sons"  of  Hebron  in  the  Levilical  arrange- 

ant  established  b;  David  (I  Chrun.  xxiii,  19;  xiiv, 

).    Ra  1014. 

Jekaml'ata  (Heb.  Yehaa/ai',  n^Cp'',  fathered  by 
Jehovah),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Iwo/iinc  v.  r.  •Uxifiai:,  Vulg.  /ranio.) 
Son  of  Shallum,  and  father  of  Eliabama,  of  the  deacend- 
antaor9heabanorJudah(IChron.ii,41).  RC.  pmb. 
cir.  688, 

3.  (Sept.  'I(i»><i>i  V.  r.  "linin'n.Vulg.  Jervmia,  Autb. 
Version  "Jocimiah,")  The  fifth  named  of  ihe  sons  of 
king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  bom  to  him  during  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and,  according  to  tradition,  by  Susan- 
na.   See  JiHOUCHlN.    RC.  post  598. 


JEKtJTHIEL  s: 

ttfOed,  Sept  'liic^liX  t.  t.  6  Xinqlk),  "father"  of  Zs- 
na«h,  and  one  of  the  aoa»  ■ppuently  of  Mer«(l  by  hu 
•eooDd  wife  Hodiih,  oc  Jehudijab  (1  Chron.  iv,  18). 
KCcir.  1618.    SeeMEREli. 

"  In  the  cominent  of  Ribbi  JoMpb,  Jend  U  interpreled 
to  mean  Mosea,  and  each  of  the  nunea  following  are 
taken  a»  titles  boine  by  him.  Jekuthiel  —  'trosl  in 
(iod' — i*  so  applied  'because  in  hia  dayi  the  laiaelite* 
trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty  years  in  the  wU- 
demesa.'  In  a  remarbsble  praj'er  uied  by  the  Upaniab 
and  PortUKueee  Jews  in  the  concluding  aervice  of  the 
Sabbath.  Elijah  is  invoked  a»  having  had  'ddinga  of 
peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  JekuthieL'    This 

Phinea&,  with  whom  Elijab  is,  in  tbe  traditions  of  the 
Jew>,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  Allen,  Modem  Jada- 
iim,  p.  229)." 

JekutliieL    See  Luzatto. 

Jakuthlttl  bon-lBBac  Blitk,  aba  called  by  hii 
Ikther'a  name,  linoc  Blili,  was  cnnector  of  the  pren  at 
the  printing  eatabliahment  of  Uri  Febes  Levi  at  Am- 
Merdaai,  and  waa  the  first  Jew  who  tranalaled  the  whole 
O.  T.  into  Geimaa  (in  Hebrew  type).  It  was  published 
under  tbe  title  I331DK  IMoVa  ^'in  (ne /our-onif- 
hetnlg  Booh  Ircautatrd  nto  Ofmum),  with  (n^^brir. 
ns-att  -,wi3  j'ab^n)  Ralbag'a  nrislr,  or  Uiat  on 
Joahua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  and  a  threefold  introduc- 
tion, viz.  a  Hebrew  introduction  by  the  Iranelalor,  a 
Uitin  diploma  from  the  Poliah  Wing,  John  Sobicski  III, 
a  Judaeo-Gcnnan  iotruductinn  by  the  publisher,  and  a 
German  intioduction  by  the  translator  (Arasterd.  3676- 
78).  A  apecimen  of  this  tranalation  i>  given  by  Wolf, 
BiUioiluxa  HAraa,  iv,  188-187.  Camp,  alao  ii,  454  of 
tbe  same  work;  Steinachneider,  CatiiCiyat  Libr.  Ilrhr. 
M  BOiiothfra  Bodieiana,  coL  17S ;  Gratz,  Cnckichtt  dir 
Jadm,  X,  829  tn.;  FUist,  BOliolh.  Jud.  i,  120  aq, 

JatcntUsI  bsn-Jehndali  Coiien  (alao  called 
Sal.ma:<  Nakiwn,  l  e.  lif  Paiuiiialor,  and  by  contrac- 
tion Iehabi),  a  distinguished  Masonic  and  editor  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripturea,  flourished  in  Pngae  in  the  latter 
balforthelSch  century.  He  edited  a  very  correct  tent 
«( the  Pentateuch  (published  for  tbe  flrat  time  by  Hei- 
denheim  in  hia  edition  of  the  Peutateuch  called  "^'X^S 
BT?  [Riidelbram,  1818-21])  and  the  book  of  Rather 
<alBD  piibliafaed  by  Heidenheim  in  bia  C^'^lon  ^:3^  1TD 
[iUdelhdm,  1825]),  with  tbe  vowels  end  accents,  for 
the  preparation  of  which  he  conanlted  nx  oM  Spanish 
cndice^  which  be  denominates  K  r,  p'«,  n  x,  o  CX, 
t  N,  D !(,  and  which  Heidenheim  explains  to  mean 

-tnit  VF"'^'  1i^''P.  3i3jn,  ni-'T'D'a,  ipi,  aia,  the 

■prefix  !<  denoting  Spain  (comp.  Xnipn  ^^S  on  Numb. 

■xxrir,  28).  The  lesults  of  his  critical  labon  he  further 
embodied  in  a  work  enliUeil  M-^ip  'i^S  {Tke  Eyt  nflht 
Rtadrr),  and  makr«  frequent  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  diatinituiahed  Jewish  commenlaton  of  hia 
and  the  preceding  age.  An  appendix  (o  the  work  con- 
tuns  a  grammatical  treatise  entitled  *np)n  "^Z"!"!,  or 

'Tlp:n  ^3^3  (Thi  Loot  of  the  Vowel  Poali).  Camp. 
Znnz,  Zvr  GftAiekU  md  lArratar  (Berl.  1845),  p.  1 1  a : 
FUrst,  BiUiolhfTa  Jadaiea,  ii.  53 ;  Geiger,  Witieiueit'Ji- 

.KcheZaUdirf/i/.JidiMduntalogif.VrilS-AiO-.StMa- 
acbneider,  Cu/dfo^  Li&r.  Htb.in  BHiiorhtea  Bodlrima, 
coL  1381. 

Jaml'ma  (HebL  Ytmimai',  ni3^'3'<,  Amt,  from  the 
Arab. ;  SepL  'HfiJpa,  Tulg.  Diet,  both  mistaking  the  der- 
ivatioD  as  if  from  D*!^,  day),  the  name  of  the  Hrat  of 
Job's  three  daaghlera  bom  after  his  trial  (Job  xlii,  14). 
RC.  cir.  2200.  '■The  Eev.  C.  Forster  (Iluloncal  Gt- 
Bgrapky  qf  AriMii,  ii,  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of 
Job  in  Arabia,  thinks  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sur- 
vives in  Jemama,  the  central  province  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian  tradition  (sec 
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Bochart,  Pkaltg,  ii,  §  26).  was  called  aAat  J. 
ancient  queen  of  the  Arabiaiu"  (Smith), 

Jemlnl.    See  Bknjamik. 

Jem'uaui  (Uiivanv.'Vaig.  omits),  a  place  tDCC- 
tioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  ii.  20)  among  tboae 
00  the  >ea-coas[  of  PsJestine  to  which  (he  panic  ti  tbe 
incunion  of  Holofemea  exlended,  no  doubt  JaBk^o.  or 
JiMNlA  (q.  v.). 

Jamu'Sl  (Heb.  YbmIV,  Vk)13^  (far-light  of  Gaii 
Sept  'I(/jDuqX,  Vutg.  JanmO],  the  flitt-named  of  tbe 
sons  of  Simeon  <<^n.  xlvi,  10 ;  Eiod.  vi,  16) ;  eliewhen 
(Numb,  xxvi,  12]  called  Nexl-i:!.  (^t<*C3,  A'nis^,- 
Sept.  Na>iDi;qX,Vulg,  NaJWieT),  appamlly  by  an  error 
of  copyists,  and  his  descendants  Nesceutis  (Hdvew 
-VnmKfi,  -"iiXli:),  Sept  Nn^«,Xi,  Vulg.  Kamoditm, 
Numb,  xxvi,  12).     B.G  1850. 

J'enlscll,  Dahibi.,  a  German  theologian  of  some 
note,  was  bom  st  Heiligenbeil,  in  East  Proataa,  April  2, 
1762,  and  eduoled  at  the  Univenilv  of  KitnigrixTe. 
In  1786  be  became  pastor  at  the  Harr  Church,  and  wS- 
terwarda  at  the  Nicholas  Church,  Endowed  with  great 
natural  abilities,  and  a  very  earnest  worker,  Jenisch 
soon  aecured  fur  himself  one  of  the  foremost  places  as  a 
thenloi^n  and  a  philoaophical  writei.  But  too  dose 
application  lo  study  raulled  in  a  derangnuent  of  hb 
mental  powers,  and  he  is  supposed  lo  have  violently  cwt- 
cd  his  life  Feb.  9,  1804.  His  works  of  interest  to  as  an 
U^ter  Cnmd  v.  Werli  d.  EtUdfcltrngm  Kaiifi  n  drr 
Helaphgni,  Moral,  a.  AeiTiUiit  (Beri.  1796,  huge  Bn): 
— Sollte  Reli^vm  dem  MaaekmjrmaU  tnthrkrlirk  trrrdn 
(ibiil.  1797,  8vo).  Bcadei  these,  he  published,  altu  his 
mind  began  to  be  Mrioualv  affrdod,  L'rbtr  Cotlrtrrrrkr^ 
fog  u.  KirtUiche  Rr/ormin  (ibid.  1802,  &\-o),  niha  tbe 
work  of  a  sceptical  Chiistian,  if  we  may  use  the  eipna- 
sioR,  though  it  contains  also  many  Just  criticisms  oa 
the  liturgy  and  homiletirs  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
hia  day ;  and  Kritii  det  dogmiitiick-^dealiiekni  a.  kyprr- 
idealiidiat  Rttigioat-  v.  MoraUsttau  (Lpi.  1804,  8vd), 
which  was  the  last  work  of  Jenisch.  See  Dtiring,  Ct- 
khrle  Tkeologn  DrulMchlatMb,  ii,  20  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jenkfn,  Robert,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Hinsttr,  Thanci,  in  16&6.  He  studied  at  Cantetbory 
and  Cambrii'ge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  He  wai 
successively  appoinled  rector  of  St.  John'a  CuIIckc,  fttif- 
feaaar  of  theology-,  and  chaplain  Co  Dr.  Lake,  Ushop  of 
Chichester.  In  1688  be  refused  to  lake  the  oath  re- 
quired of  all  holding  benefices,  and  retired  lo  private  liTe^ 
He  died  in  1727.  His  principal  work  is  Tl^  Kninma- 
blmeu  of  Ike  Ckri^ian  RtUgun,  (six  editions:  the  best 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  wrote  also  Kzamualion  of  lit 
Amhorilf  of  GtfKral  Councili  (Loud.  1688,  ho)  ^A^ 
fentio  uoicli  A  uguiliKi  cernu  J.  PSerrfmaim  (London, 
1707,  8vo)  :—Rematit  upon  four  Boat*  j«il  pnbHtM 
(on  Basnage's  Uiilorj  of  lie  Jnci,  Lake's  Parr^lmut 
of  SI.  PtniTt  EpaUe,  Le  Cterc's  Biblv>lhiii»r  doitie.  etc). 
He  also  translated  inin  English  Tillemont's  f.ifi  of 
Apoiiomat  of  T^ana.  See  Gorton,  Geneml  BvvjntjA. 
I>in.  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'uur.  Biogr.  Ginfralr,  xxvi,  6M; 
Allibone,  Dia.  o/Aulhort,  i,  962.    (J.  N.  P.) 

J'eakiii,\7111lMa.    SeeJENXYK. 

Jenka,  BsnJBmin,  an  English  divine,  was  b«n 
in  1646.  Of  his  eariy  history  but  little  is  known.  He 
was  at  dm  rector  at  Harley,  then  at  Kenley,  and  after- 
warda  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Bradford.  He  died  at 
Harley  in  1721,  He  published  Proyrrt  and  OffletM  if 
DrrotUmfoT  Familiei,  and  for  paiiiettlar  Pr)-woHi  upon 
mnii  Occationt  (London,  1697,  Svo;  of  which  the  27ib 
edition  was  pnbluhed  in  1810  by  tbe  Rev.  Charles  Sum- 
eon,  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  atioa- 
lions  and  amendments  in  atyle;  (here  is  also  an  edition 
bv  Barnes,  t2nKi,  and  an  abridgment,  1  2idd)  :— .^hIibw- 
lioa  lo  Iht  Rigklnaneu  of  God  (1700, 8vo;  4ihnl.l755. 
12mo)  -.—Mfdilatioia,  tcilk  «Wt  Pr^rrt  marrfd  {1701 , 
Svoj  9d  edit.  1766,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
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Prefcce  by  Mr.  Hervey) :— OBranojrnpJy,  or  Hracen 
Optmd  (1710,  B<ro)  i—TItt  Poor  Man'i  Companum,  a 
lean-  Prayeniook  Jbr  FantiHtM  tm  eommon  Dayt  laui 
ofjln-  Oeauima  (LiHid.  1713,  8fo),  bMidM  i  number  of 
KTinoaa  on  Tiiious  Uipie&    See  Allibone,  Dictimiarg  of 

Janka,  Harrvy,  a  Baptist  miniiter,  wu  bom  at 
ennkfielil,  Urn.,  June  16,  1T87,  uid  w«a  educared  at 
Blown  Univeraily.  Alter  teaching  ■  short  tidM  at  the 
academy  at  that  lime  connected  with  the  univeraly,  he 
entered  the  mjiiiitry,  and  was  aucceMively  paMor  at 
West  Scockbridge,  Max.,  and  Huriu)n,  N.  Y.;  then  at 
HuilKin  alone;  next  at  Beverlv,  Mibl,  whence  he  again 
ralume<l  to  llud»n.  He  died  July  1&,  1611.  He  waa 
a  young  man  of  great  promiiie,  and,  though  he  waa  only 
twenty-eight  yean  old  when  he  died,  hia  abilities  had 
already  been  generally  reiM^ised.— Sprague,  A  tuuib  of 
tkt  A  merican  Falpil,  vi,  587  »q. 

Tenka,  'V7illlain,  D.D,,  ■  Congregational  minia- 
ter  of  great  ability  and  diMinction,  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  1778,  but  when  only  four  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther remOTed  to  Boston.     He  waa  educated  at  Harvard 
CoLlege,wherehegradu«te<linl79T.    Hewaafintaeilled 
in  the  iDJiiiatry  over  the  CongngBtianal  Church  in  Bath, 
Me^  where  he  remained  twelve  yean;  he  next  filled  the 
piofeaBonihip  of  Oriental  and  English  literature  in  Bow- 
doin  College  three  yeaia;  then  he  went  to  Boiton,  and 
was  very  ac[ive  in  originating  plans  (o  lecuce  religii 
and  social  privilegea  fur  Kamen,  till  that  time  a  ni 
lacied  claw  of  meiu    Some  of  the  more  prmninent 
'    "'    '      "■  of  aailors  now  existing  ■     ' 
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:n  Street  church,  which  he  served 
for  twenty-flre  years.  He  died  Nov.  18,  ISGS.  Dr. 
Jenka  was  one  of  the  chief  fouoileia  of  the  Anu 
Oriental  Sodety,  and  a  prominent  member  nf  the  Mas- 
•aehoaetts  Historical  Society.  He  waa  particulaiiy  dia- 
tinguished  as  an  OrienCalist,  and  edited  the  Compn- 
iawice  CotiaKxtUT)  m  the  lloli/  Btiie  (Brattlebomugh, 
18*4,5  vols.roy.Bvoi  Supplem,  1  voL  rDy.Smj.wbich 
*  sdll  stands  without  a  rival  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended."  He  also  published  an  /itpiaaatory  Bi- 
ilt  AlUu  imd  Scripture  Gaziltttr  I_\m9,itt,).  See  AlU- 
boDc,  Did.  of  AuUu>n,i,V^;  Applelon,  vliKr.  .4nniiaJ 
Cfdap.  IBBU,  p.  iia.     (J.  H.W.) 

JankTii,  Robert.    See  Jixkin. 

JeulETtl,  \7illlaiil,  an  Engliah  Nonconfbnniat  di- 
vine, waa  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  1612,  and  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    He  flrst  be- 
cwne  lecturer  DfSt.KichaUaAcnn8,I.ondDn,and  in  1641 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Newgale  Street,  and  lecturer 
of  Bt.  Ann's,  Blackfrian.    Refuaing  to  observe  (in  1662) 
the  public  thank^ving  appointed  by  Pariiamen 
oecasiun  of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  he 
ejected  for  nonconformity.     Soon  after  he  was  sei 
the  Tower  for  participation  in  Love's  plot,  but,  upon  pe- 
tition, was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  tJie  ministry.    " 
Keak,  who  had  in  the  interim  become  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Jenkyn  reinstated.    Upon 
this  he  devoted  himself  with  aesl  lo  his  work.     On  the 
passage  of  the  Oxfiinl  Act  he  refused  lo  uke  the  oath, 
and  retired  from  London  to  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
preached  privately.     After  the  Act  of  Indulgence   in 
1*71,  he  returned  again  to  London:  but  when,  in  168!, 
the  tempest  broke  out  against  the  Nonconformist*,  he 
feU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  sent  to  New- 
gale undertheConventicle  Act,  where  he  died,  from  the 
air  and  infection  of  the  prison,  in  I68S.     Jenkyn  enjoy- 
ed a  very  enviable  reputation  among  his  contempon- 
riea  for  Christian  piety  and  great  ability,     Hichard  llax- 
tei  pronounced  him  "a  sententious  and  elegant  preach- 
er."   He  published /In  Eipatitim  of  Iht  KpvtUofJaiie 
(London,  1663-64,4101  another  ed.,  reviseil  by  the  Rf 
irilh  memoir  of  the  author,  Londi 
Oi  and  oflen).    See  Allibone,  Dirl.  of  A 
yotKimformiMi'  Memeriat;  Calamy,  Uut- 


'ert  fjedtd  (ITSS);  Hoefer,  Naav.  Biogrt^  Cinirak, 
■vi,  649. 

JoimliigB,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  tndepend>T.l 
iniscer,  was  bom  at  Kibworth,  Leiceatenhire,  in  Iffitl. 
I  1718  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Ojd 
ravel  Lane,  Wapping,  where  he  remained  for  forty 
four  yean.  In  17^  he  went  aa  divinity  tutor  tu  Cow 
"  Academy,  and  died  Sept.  16,  1762.  His  principal 
I  are,  Jru/uh  Aaliqaiiia,  with  a  Dlsaertation  on 
the  Hebrew  Language  (London,  1766;  10th  edition, 
"^39,6vo);  a  work  which  "baa  long  held  a  distinguiah- 
character  for  ica  accuracy  and  learning,"  and  certain- 
ly one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Engliah  lan- 
guage -—Tie  Beauty  and  Btarja  of  mrlg  Fi^  (Lond. 
1781,  Iflmo):— .4  ViaiUcaHm  of  Iht  ScHpturt  DuetrvK 
(ff  Original  Sin  [Anonym.]  (London,  1740, 8vo) : — .4r 
Appeal  lo  Reaion  ami  Common  Seaie  (17&5, 12nio) : — 
Scnaotu  lo  lie  loui^  (1T48,  l2mo),  ere.  See  Orton. 
Li/'eitfDodilrid^.p.lS,^^;  Prole^aal  Diuenl.  Mag. 
vol  V 1  Hoefer,  .Voue.  Btogr.  Giiiralr,  xivi,  660 ;  Alli- 
bone, IHctvmar!/  ofAuthon,  i,  9C4. 

Jenolnga,  John,  an  English  diaaenting  miniaier, 
brother  of  David  Jennings  (see  above),  b«ame,  after 
preaching  for  some  time,  a  theological  tutor  at  Kib> 
orth.  He  waa  alao  tutor  lo  l>r.  Doddridge.  He  died 
.  17S3.  He  wrote  Tko  Diteaarin  on  Preadmg  (Lon- 
in,  17M,  lamot  also  in  iH.  Williams's  Prtacittr't  At- 
liilaul),  elc  See  Wilaon,  //u(.  of  IHMtenlrri ;  Hoefer, 
A'nui^.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxvi,  660;  Allibone,  Dictumary 
of  Aathir;i,96i. 

JanniiiKa,  Bunuel  Kannedy,  a  ProleMant 
Methodist  lay  minister  of  gnat  ability  and  distinction, 
was  bom  in  F.asez  County,  N.  J..  Jane  6, 1771.  He  was 
educated  at  Rutgers  (then  Queens)  College.  After  Iha 
completion  of  his  collegiale  course  he  studied  meilicine, 
and  for  a  time  even  practiced  aa  a  physician.  In  hie 
youth  be  was  a  decided  inHdel,  although  be  sprang  from 
a  family  of  ministers  anil  icslnus  Christian  workers. 
In  17ikl  he  was  converted,  and  two  years  after  he  enter- 
ed the  lay  ministry,  and  aen-ed  hia  Church  very  ably. 
In  IHOfi  bishop  Asbury  ordaineil  him  a  deacon,  and  in 
1814  bishop  M'Kendree  made  him  an  elder.  In  1817 
be  look  up  his  leeidetMC  at  Baltimore,  after  baring  till- 
ed in  various  places  the  position  of  phyik«n  and  mmia- 
ter,  and  in  this  city  also  he  made  many  frieuda  by  his 
Christian  kindness  and  Uberality.  He  waa  one  of  the 
prime  movem  for  the  Introduction  of  lay  repreaentaliou 
in  the  Conferences  of  the  Mcthodint  Episcopal  Church, 
and  waa  one  of  those  who  were  expelled  ftnm  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  Anally  organiml  the  "  Meth- 
odist Protertant  Church."  See  Lat  Dm.EOjtTiON.  He 
died  Oct.  10, 1854.  See  Spn^ue,  Amali  of  Ike  Amer. 
Palpil,iu,i79]Suvata,HiM.Mttli.£pite.Chtirek.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jenync,  Soame,  an  Engliah  politician,  and  a  writer 
on  theological  aubjecia,  bom  at  London  in  1704,  was 
educated  at  81.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  in 
his  eariy  years  a  well-known  infldel,  but  extended  Bib- 
lical stiidiea  caused  his  conversion,  and  he  at  once  en- 
teml  the  lists  in  active  defence  of  the  Gospel  tmths. 
Hia  ablest  work,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  [o  the 
suppnoitinn  on  the  part  of  some  that  Jenyns  publiehed  it 
only  wilh  intent  lo  injure  the  Clirislian  cause,  now  gen- 
erally refuted  on  good  grounds,  is,  I'inc  ofllir  /Mtrnat 
Emdnm  of  lie  Chriniaa  Religioa  (1776,  ISmo;  lOlh 
ed.  ]7»8, 8vo,  and  often  since).  Baxter  (CA.  Ilitory,  p. 
6I>9)  saya  that  the  work  "  brought  out  the  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  ofChristiantly  arising  from  i is  pecul- 
iar and  exalted  morality,"  and  pninta  to  it  as  one  of  the 
efforta  by  which  "infidelity,  if  not  convinced,  waa  si- 
leiiced."  (See,  for  the  pamphlets  on  the  controversy 
which  this  work  elicited,  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  xviii, 
520,  note  8).  He  also  wrolc  A  frrt  Iwpiiry  Mo  Iht 
Xalart  taut  Origin  of  Keil  (1766, 8i-o,  and  often),  wiiich 
waa  rather  a  failure  as  a  theological  treatise,  and  waa 
very  aeverely  criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson  (nee  BonreU's 
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Jbin»n,yeu  IT5B).  The  entire  writingi  of  Jenyns  ire 
coUecttd  in  4  vols.  Sro  (Lond.  1790-93),  Ugfther  vriib 
his  biognphj  by  Chulea  Nelson  C<il«.  Jenyns  ili«l 
Dec.  IS,  1787.  See  Allibone,  fiirf.  o/ .4  af*or.,  i,  965 ; 
Jingluh  Cgdapadia,  B.  v,     (J,  H.  W.) 

Japh'tliafi  (Heb.  li,  83).    Se«  Jkphtkah. 

J«ptl'tliah  (Keb.  Yiptitarh',  DPlB^,  vpflHif  ot  opm- 
tr),  the  nunc  or  i  ouD  ind  rIm  or  a  place.    See  also 

jlPHTHAll-EI. 

.  1.  <8«p(.  1(^(1  V.  r.  'Ii^oi  and  li^i,  JoKphiu 
'Ie#^.  Vulg.  yfTiAfr,  N.  T.  'Itfdni,  "Jephthatt"),  the 
ninth  judjse  of  the  laraelim  for  a  period  of  si^  yean, 
HC  l.fJ6-|-J50.  He  beluiged  tn  the  tribe  oTHanasaeh 
ust,  aiict  wu  the  mn  i>f  a  penon  naoied  Gilead  by  a 
conculnne,  or  perhaps  harloL  After  the  death  of  his 
fkther  he  was  expelled  from  hii  hime  by  the  enry  of 
hia  bmlhen,  vho,  tauntin){  him  with  iUe^iimacy,  re- 
fined him  any  ihare  of  the  heritajje,  and  be  withdrew 
tu  the  land  nf  Tub,  beyond  the  froutier  of  the  Hebrew 
terriuiries.  It  is  dear  that  he  had  befuie  thii  distin- 
guished hinifleif  by  his  daring  chancter  and  akill 


1 1  for  no  suone 


withdrai 


a  great  numbei  of  men  uf  deaperate  fonunea  repaired  to 
him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His  potitinn  was  now 
very  aiaillar  to  that  of  David  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  man  of  SuiL  To  maintain  the  pebple  who  had 
thus  linked  their  fortunes  with  his,  there  was  no  other 
reaiHirM  than  that  aon  or  brigandage  which  is  account- 
ed honorable  in  the  Ecit,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  pcivile  enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by 
Iieedkag  cruelty  ur  outrage.  So  Jephthah  cnnflned  his 
aggressicuu  to  the  borden  of  the  small  neigbboi" 
liona,  who  were  in  some  son  regarded  aa  the  natural 
enemia  of  Inael,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war 
between  them  (Judg.  xi,  1-3). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  hiving  renlved 
poaa  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  IsraeUtea  had  fallen 
under  iubjeclioa  after  the  death  of  Jair, 
of  relapnng  into  idolatr)',  Jephthah  seems  to  have  occui^ 
i«d  loei-eryiHie  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  Adeputati 
was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to  take  thecommai 
After  some  dcmnr,  on  account  of  the  treatment  be  had 
formerly  received,  he  contented  to  become  theii  captain 
on  the  condition — solemnly  ratifled  be&re  the  Lord  in 
Uiipeh— that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  igainM  Am- 
nion, he  should  still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
The  rude  hero  commenced  his  operations  with  a  degnie 
of  diplomatic  consideration  and  dignity  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared.  The  AmiumiilCB  being  assembled  ui 
force  f,.r  one  of  those  ravaging  incunions  by  which  they 
had  re;>ealeilly  dewlated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camp 
a  riiimal  complaint  oflhe  invasion,  and  a  demand  of  the 
ground  nf  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly  interesting, 
because  it  shows  that,  even  In  that  age,  a  cause  fur  war 
was  Judged  neceasaiy,  no  one  being  siippused 
without  prnvocationi  and,  in  (his  case,  Jephthah  de- 
manded what  cause  the  Ammonites  alleged  to  Justify 
theii  aggressive  operations.  Theiranswerwas,  that  the 
land  >if  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Joidan  was  theirs 
bad  originally  belonged  to  them,  from  whom  it  had  I 
taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been  ili^wsscsecd  by 
the  Israelites,  and  on  this  ground  Ihey  claimed  the  res- 
titution of  t hoe  lands.  Jephthsh^s  reply  laid  down  the 
just  principle  which  has  been  followeil  out  in  the  prac- 


ined  by 


eUwofnalioiiB.  The  land  beli 
to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest  from  tbe  ocdui/ 
possessors,  and  they  could  not  be  expected  lo  recognise 
any  antecedent  diuro  of  former  poesessois,  for  whom 
they  hail  not  acted,  who  had  rendered  them  no  assist- 
ance, and  who  had  themselves  displayed  hostility  against 
the  Israelites.  It  was  not  tn  be  expected  that  they 
would  conquer  the  country  fmm  the  powerful  kings 
who  ha<1  it  in  possesuon,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  resti 
ing  it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they  bad 
bvorable  luiowledge,  and  of  wbuae  previous  claims  they 
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scarcely  engniuot.  But  the  Anmonim  reasrw- 
leir  former  views,  and  on  this  inoe  they  U>uk  the 
lieLL  Animated  by  a  coDsciousneas  of  divine  Aid,  Jep^ 
thah  hastened  to  meet  them,  defeated  theos  in  aerenl 
latched  baltlet,  followed  them  with  gnat  slaugliter. 
and  utterly  broke  their  dominion  over  llie  esMem  lanrl- 
itea  (Judg.  xi,  i-Bay  at*  fagenalecher,  J^iArea  (Lera- 
go,  1746). 

Tbe  victory  over  llie  Ammnniles  was  followed  by  a 
quarrel  with  the  pzoud  and  powerful  Ephrumiteii  on 
the  west  side  nf  the  Jordan.  This  tribe  was  diqileaaed 
at  having  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  tbe  reevnt  victim 
ty,  and  a  large  body  of  men  belonging  lo  it,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  l>'  share  in  the  action,  used  rtry  higb 
and  threatening  language  when  they  fomid  their  serv- 
ices were  not  required.  Jephthah,  finding  hia  rrmoo- 
Btrances  bad  no  cflccf,  reassembled  some  of  his  disband- 
ed troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimiies  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss.  The  victnn  spiird 
the  fonis  of  the  Jordan,  and,  when  any  of;e  came  to  pas 
aver,  they  tnade  him  pronounce  the  word  "  Shiblwleih' 
(oa  ear  Bfconi);  but  if  he  ciMiId  not  give  the  iu(iir»- 
tion,  and  pronounced  the  word  as  "  tiibboleth,"  tbey 
knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite.  and  slew  him  oo  the  spot 
(Judg.  xii,  l-6> 

The  remainder  of  Jephthah's  rule  was  peaceful,  and. 
at  his  death,  be  left  the  country  quiet  to  his  sueceiaor 
Ibian.  He  was  buried  in  his  native  regioo,  in  one  of 
tbe  cities  of  Uilead  (Judg.  xii,T). 

Jephthah's  Vow.— When  Jephthah  *K  fonh  agnnt 
the  Ammonites,  be  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  "If 
thou  shalt  without  fui  deliver  the  chUdren  of  Ammsa 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be  that  whatsDerer  cniaeth 
forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  o^ 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Anmoo, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  oOer  it  up  fiir  a 
bumt-ofrenng''(Jiidg.  xi,aO,Sl).  He  iroj  victnriiMi 
the  Ammonites  susuined  a  terriUe  overtbiow.  He  itid 
return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Miipeh.  As  he  dirw 
nigh  his  bouse,  the  otie  that  came  forth  to  meet  hnn 
was  bis  own  daughter  —  his  only  child,  in  whixn  his 
heart  was  bound  np.  She,  with  her  fair  cnmpanii'ii^ 
came  to  greet  the  triumphant  bero  "  with  timbtrls  and 

hb  robes,  and  cried,  ''Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 

brought  me  very  low .  for  I  bare  opened  my  mouth 

unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back."  Nor  did  ab«  sak 
it.  She  replied,  "  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  unto  tbe  I»id,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which 
has  proceeded  out  uf  thy  mouth,  forasmuch  aa  tbe  Uad 
liath  taken  vengeance  for  Ihee  of  thine  enoiuta,  ibc 
children  of  Ammon."  Bat,  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
"Let  this  thing  be  done  for  me:  let  me  alone  two 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  apoii  the  aoaa- 
tains  and  bewail  my  viiginity,  I  and  my  fellows."  Ha 
father,  of  course,  assented,  and  when  the  time  txpind 
she  returned,  and,  we  aic  told, "  he  did  with  ha  accDid- 
ing  10  his  vow."  It  is  then  added  that  it  became  "a 
custom  ill  Israel  that  the  daughtera  nf  Israel  went  y<■^ 
ly  to  Ument  the  daughter  uf  Jephthah  ibc  Uileadila 
three  days  in  the  year"  (Jitdg.  xi,  34-10). 

■  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  "Jtfih- 
tbah's  rash  vow,"  the  question  being  whether,  in  di^ag 
to  his  daughter  "according  to  his  row,"  be  re«lly  did 
ofTer  her  in  sacrifice,  or  whether  she  was  merely  dcniDed 
to  perpetual  celibacy. 

That  tbe  daughter  nf  .lephthah  waa  really  Olttm-  up 
to  God  in  sacrifice— tiain  by  the  hand  of  ber  ttllief  anJ 
then  burned— is  a  horrible  conduwm,  but  one  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  avMiL  This  was  underswod  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  text  by  Jonathan  the  panphnst, 
and  Rashi,  by  Joaepbus  (^ar.  v,  7, 10),  and  by  periii|w 
all  the  early  Christian  fathers,  as  Origen  (ia  Jvomrm, 
Una.  vi,  cap.  86),  Chrysostom  (ffon.  adpop-Anliixiiit. 
xiv,  3 :  0pp.  ii,  I4£J,  Theodoret  (QuatHomn  im  JuJiitu, 
XX),  Jerome  {fp.a4JiiL  US;  ^.  i,  791,  c«e.X  Au- 
gustine {Quatliofiet  (a  JuJ.  viii.  49 ;  Opp.  iii.  1.  «10l : 
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so  abo  in  tbe  T«lnud  (Timeivma  ht  Btriu-Kolhai,  p. 
171)  aiHl  Midcuh  (K.  1,  §  71),  in  both  of  which  gntx 
uUHiiahmeiit  is  FxpnnHl  with  ihedeB]iii)(SDftlif  bigh- 
priex.  KoT  ihe  Hnt  eleren  ceaturiM  of  the  Chrtitiiin  era 
Ihia  wu  the  cufreni,  perhapa  the  univenol  opinion  uT 
Jem  ana  Christiuu.  YM  nune  nC  them  evleiiuitei  the 
act  n[  Jephtbah.  Jowpliiu  cnlla  it  neither  lanrful  nor 
pleaiiii^  to  fjoiL  Jtwiah  writeri  mj  that  b«  DU|;ht  to 
have  referred  it  In  the  high-priect ,  but  either  be  failed 
tn  do  sn,  or  the  high-priest  culpably  omitlHl  lo  prevent 
■he  raah  ad.  Ori|{eii  Hrictly  coofliie*  hia  pniie  Id  the 
bcruvnn  of  Jcfiblhali'i  daiightet. 

The  other  inlcrpretalion  wai  nigmMed  by  Joaeph 
Kimchi.     He  Hippoaed  that,  inttead  of  being  aacriliced. 


It  up  i. 


the  purpose,  and  that  ahe  irai  there  viailed  by  the 
daughiFiB  of  Iinel  foui  day*  in  each  year  islangaiebe 
lired.  This  uileipretatian  baa  be«n  adopted  by  many 
eminent  men  —  n  by  L«'i  ben  -fJ^rsm  and  Tlechai 
anuHiKU  the  Jews,  aod  by  DnuiuN  Grotius,  Eatiua,  De 
Dieu,  Inahop  Hall,  Wateriand,  I>r.  Hate*,  anil  others. 
More  naraes  of  the  aame  period,  and  uf  not  leas  authoi- 
ity,  Ruffht,  however,  bo  addiiceil  nn  the  other  ride. 
Laghtruot  once  thauKhi  {Erubhiit,  J  IG)  that  Jephthah 
did  nut  slay  hu  daughter,  but.  u|niu  more  mature  retlec- 
tii>ii,>>e  came  to  the  opposite  cunclutiou  (//uruMny.  etc. ; 
Judgea  xi,  Work$,  i,  61). 

I.  The  adrocalee  fur  the  actual  death  of  the  maiden 
contend  that  to  /ice  unmanied  was  reijuiicil  by  no  Isw, 
custom,  or  devatement  amonfTH  the  Jews :  no  one  had  a 
right  to  impose  soodinus  a  coiidilioii  on  another,  nnr  ia 
any  such  oindttion  implied  or  exptened  in  the  vow 
which  Jepbihah  uttered.  It  is  certain  that  human 
aacntkc  was  deemed  meritorious  and  propiliiloty  by 
the  nriKhborin);  nations  [sea  SacrifickJ.  and,c(>nsid- 
eniig  the  manner  of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent 
iilolatrieg  in  which  the  people  hail  been  plungeil,  and 
the  peculiarly  vague  nations  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
.'ordjin.  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated  frum 
the  tan  a  human  sacrifice,  t»  the  moat  costly  offering  t  J 
God  known  to  him  (comp.  the  well-known  story  of  the 
immolation  of  Iphigenia,  Iliad,  ix,  144  sq.).  It  it  difll- 
cull  to  conceive  that  he  could  expect  anyothercrvature 
than  a  hmoui  being  to  come  forth  oal  o/the  door  ofhv 
kamt  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  Hia  affliction  when 
hiB  ilanghler  actually  came  forth  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  not  even  exempted  her  from  , 
the  sacredness  of  hn  promiiie,  and  the  depth  of  that  af-  . 
Hiction  Is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  other  allema- 
tire  than  the  sctoai  aaerifiee.  In  that  caae.  the  circum- 
stance that  she  "  knew  no  man'  is  added  as  setting  in  ■ 
■tinngn  light  the  rashness  of  Jephthah  and  the  heroism 
oThis  daughter.  If  we  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows 
that  whalwever  came  forth  from  the  dooi  of  hia  house 
to  meet  hini  "shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  [Kimchi's! 
rendering  'or"  ia  a  rare  and  harsh  one]  I  will  offer  it  up  i 
for  a  bumt-oSering,"  which,  in  fact,  waa  the  regular  I 
way  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the  Lord's.  Alterwards  ' 
we  are  told  that  "  he  ilid  with  her  acconling  to  his  von,~ 
that  is,  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words, ' 
offercil  her  for  ■  buratHiffering.  (This  circumloculopr 
phrase,  and  the  omiision  of  any  direct  term  expressive 
of  death,  are  attributed  to  euphemistic  motirte.)  Then 
foUmrs  the  intimation  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  la- 
menied  her  four  dayi  every  year.  People  lament  the 
dead,  not  the  Uring.  The  whole  sinry  is  contistent  and 
inlelligilile  while  Ibe  saoiflee  i*  understood  to  have 
taken  place,  but  becomes  perplexed  and  difficult  as  soon  ' 
as  we  heKiii  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in 

mentators  ihemselires  generally  admit  that  Jephthah 
really  aacrilic«d  hia  daughter,  and  even  go  so  far  as  tn 
allege  that  the  change  in  the  punlillcal  dj-naily  1>nm 
the  house  of  £leaiar  lo  that  of  Ithamar  was  caused  by 
the  high-priest  of  the  time  having  suffered  this  trans- 
•PtKni  to  take  place.  It  is  Ime,  human  sacrifices  were 
*ocbidden  by  the  law;  but  in  Ibe  lude  and  unsettled  age 
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in  which  the  Judges  lived,  when  the  Israelites  had  adnpt- 

their  heathen  neighbors  (sec  2  Kings  ili,  27),  many 
things  were  done,  even  by  good  men,  which  the  law  fin^ 
bade  quite  aa  positively  as  human  sacrilice.  Such,  fur 
inelance,  was  the  setting  up  of  [he  altar  by  llideon  at 
hu  native  Ophrah  (<Iudg.  viii,  27),  in  direct  but  unde- 
Ngned  opposition  lu  one  ol  the  most  stringent  ciuut- 
meiils  (I""'-  '■»>  "I'  ■<>•!  >I">v«:<il  code.  (.Ikc  Kitlu's 
Dailf  sail  lUuMraliaiu,  ad  loc.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  replied  that 
the  text  expressly,  and  in  varini  terms,  alludes  to  the 
obligation  of  the  girl  Hi  lead  s  lite  of  perpetual  virginity 
(ver.87,as,89).  Such  a  state  was  generally  considered 
a  calamity  by  the  Israeliiish  women,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  (Gen.  iii, 
15).  See  Barrenness.  But,  bcai<lcs  this,  the  celiba- 
cy of  Jepbthah's  daughter  involved  the  extinction  of 
hi*  whole  houae  as  well  as  dynasty,  ami  removed  from 
him  his  only  child,  the  sole  prop  and  solace  of  his  ile- 
cUning  years.  For  it  v/as  her  duty,  as  the  Lord's  prop- 
erty, to  dwell  separately  at  Shiloh,  in  constant  attend- 
ance nil  the  sen-ice  of  the  sanctuary  (compare  Luke  iii, 
87 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  84),  far  fn«ii  her  father,  the  companions 
of  her  youth,  and  the  beloved  haunts  of  her  childhood  i 
all  this'  was  sufficient  cause  for  lamentation.  But  the 
idea  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  father  as  a  con- 
sequence uf  his  vow  shocks  all  the  reclini^  of  human- 
ity, couhl  only  have  horrideil  her  as  weU  as  all  other 
parties  ooncemed,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Dnt  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  bw,  and  was  impoauble  from  th< 
i-ery  nature  of  its  requisirions  in  several  piiinta  For 
instance,  humsn  sacrideea  were  among  the  abominations 

to  destruction  (Deut.  xviii,  9-14);  and  the  Israelites 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  act  like  fhem  in  aacriHcing 
their  eons  and  daiightera  by  Are  (Dent,  xii,  S9-8I), 
Again,  for  the'  redemption  of  any  person  devoted  to  God 
(Ewid.  xiii,  11-18),  and  even  fur  the  very  case  of  Jeph- 
thih's  singular  vow,  if  understood  to  refer  to  his  daugh- 
ter's immolation:  pnn-ision  waa  expressly  made  (Lev. 
xxvii,  2-5),  so  that  he  might,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
have  redeemed  her  from  death  by  a  small  payment  of 
money.  It  must  be  remembered,  tun,  that  by  the  law 
he  could  not  offer  any  victim  aa  a  bumt-sacriflce  except 
where  the  Lord  had  clioeen  lo  pUce  his  name  (Ueut. 
xvi,  2,  6, 1!,  16,  compare  with  Lev.  i,  2-tB;  xvii,  S-9), 
that  is,  in  the  tabernacle  at  Bhiloh :  moreover,  none  but 
a  Levite  could  kill,  and  none  but  a  priot  coulil  offer 
any  victim;  and  the  statement  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrsat  (ad  loc.)  that  the  sacritlce  look  place  through  a 
ii^ect  to  consult  Fhinehas,  the  high-priest,  beadea  in- 
volving an  anachronism,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
the  known  conditions  of  the  cas&  Moreover,  none  but 
a  maU  victim  could  be  preaenled  in  aaeritice  in  any 
case.  It  ia  true  that  if  Jephthah  had  been  an  idolater 
he  might  have  ofTereil  his  ilaughter  in  any  of  the  high- 
places  to  a  false  god:  but  he  was  evidently  made  [he 
deliverer  of  his  people  from  (he  yoke  of  Ammon  because 
he  was  not  an  idolater  (see  Jndg.  xi,  29-36 ;  comp.  Lev. 
XX.  1-6) ;  and  his  whole  conduct  is  commended  by  an 
inspired  apostle  (Heh.  xi,82:  comp.  I  Sam.  xii,  11)  as 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  trae  God.  8ueh  eanction  is  very 
diflerent  from  the  express  condemnation  of  the  irregu- 
lar and  mischievous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii,  27),  for  there  is  nowhere  the  least  intima- 
tion that  Jephthah'a  conduct  was  other  than  entirdy 
praiaeworlby.  although  bis  vow  is  evidently  recorde<l  as 
against  incondderate  oaths  (Jsrvis's  Ckarrh 


lo  sacritlce  his  daughter, 


-ftiif  Hrtirrmid,  p.  11&-I 
ful  wlielher  be  had  the  power  t 
and  it  is  incredible  that  she  shoiua  nave  oecn  tne  nrsi 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  vow,  as  well  as  incon- 
ceivable how  she  should  have  so  readily  uiferred  so  un- 
usnaJ  s:i  im]iort  from  the  brief  terms  in  which  he  Hrat 
intimated  to  her  his  fatal  pledge  (ver.SS,  86);  whereat 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  (with  her  prompt  consent)  ha 
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had  the  right  or  dooming  ho-  lo  pnpetiul  unglcnaB  of 
liTe  ind  religioiu  scclusiun  (cumpuv  I  Cur.  vii,  S6-8R). 
See  Nazarite.  It  ii  alw  worthy  of  note  thai  the 
term  employed  lo  exprenn  hia  piomue  of  dcvotemem 
in  thia  cue  is  *>1J,  ne'i/fr,  >  conHcration,  uid  not  S'l^n, 
cht'rtm,datniftiim.  See  Vow;  Anathbma.  Kor  cm 
we  suppoM  (with  Prof.  Bush,  ad  loc.)  tbtt  during  the 
two  months'  ropile  he  ohuined  better  infonnMion, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  innnolAlion  wis  avoided 
by  a  ransom-pnce ;  lor  it  is  slated  that  he  literally  ful- 
AUed  his  vow,  whatever  it  was  (ver.89).  The  word 
rendered  "lament"  in  veree  40  is  not  the  common  one 
(rwajuanslated  "bewail"  in  \-erM37,  S8,but  the  rare 
expreauoii  (njn)  rendered  "rehearae"  in  ch.v,  11,  and 
meaning  to  cfltbrair,  aa  impl)'ingj<7  rather  than  grief. 

For  a  full  discuauon  of  the  queetian,  aee  (he  note*  of 
the  Pktorial  BOIr,  and  Bush's  fi!oltM  an  Judgn,  ad  loc  i 
cnm|i.  Calmet's  DatrrtoHon  mr  if  Van  de  Jrp/itr,  in  his 
Commnl.  LiUrral,  Van.  ii;  Dreide,  Volum  Jrpilha  fx 
A  filiq.  jHdaira  iUuHr.  ^Upt.  1767,  1778)  ^  Kandolf,  £r^ 
ttano^  d.  Cfllibdri  Jrpkiha,  in  Eichhnm's  Rtprrtorium, 
viii,  13 .  Lightfoot's  Harmom),  under  Jiidg.  xi,  fruMu, 
cap.  vn,  Strmon  on  Judg.  xi,S9i  Bp.  Russell's  Cmmrt- 
fton  e/Sarrtd  tad  Pnifmt  fliHors,  i,  479-492 ;  Halea's 
^iia^nf  of  Chnmologg.  ii,  288-S9:2 ;  Gleig't  edition  of 
St»clihou8e,ii,87;  Clarke's  CimiiiinKiuj,  ad  lot :  Roeen- 
mnltrr,  ad  U)c.;  Hengttenberg's  PnUa/.  ii,  129;  Harkii 
J)iiiiirt,pliU.lheaLji.6eO;  Michaelis,  J/(u.  fferA',iii,  80; 
Ziegler,  Theolog.  A  bkimU.  i,  S37 ;  Paiilus,  Coiwrmf.  ii, 
197 ;  Taihe,  HibL  Thmlog.  p.  3T6;  Capellus,  Ik  roM  Jtplt. 
(Salmui.  1GS3) ;  Dathe  in  Doderleln's  Thtolog.  BibL  iii, 
827;  Jahn,  Eiiilril.  ii,  198,  Eckermann,  Thntog.  Btilr. 
V,  i,  «Si  Reland,  Aiitif.  lacr.  iii,  10,  6,  p.  863;  Vngel  in 
Biedermann'e  Ad.  tcMatt.  ii,  SfiO;  <ieorgi,  Dt  rolo 
Jrpkla  (Viub.  1761} ;  Heumann,  A'ne.  •sUoge  dUfrl.  ii, 
478:  Bemhold,  De  mtoptr  Jipktack.  wmaipalo  (Altd. 
1740) ;  Schndt,  Vita  Jrpla.  (dnming.  17&81,  ii.  77 ;  Bru- 
no in  Eiehhom's  Srprrtor.  viii,  43 ;  Budriff i  flit.  V.  T. 
i,  896 ;  Hen,  GncA.  Jm.  b.  der  lletrfihrrr,  ii,  1 » ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Ckarakl.  Iii,  496 ;  Ewald,  lir.  Grtriiclile,  ii.  397 ; 
Selilen,  Jul  nal.  H  gail.  i,  1 1 ;  Anton,  CoajMirat.  libror, 
r,  r.  <W.  pt  ii,  ill ;  F.  Spanheim,  Oe  mHo  JrjAilur,  in  his 
Dintrl.  UtroLiiMt.  p.  tSS-21 1 ;  H.  Beniel,  De  rota  JtjAk. 
JRcmfliM  (Land.  173!)  1  Rathlera  7A»1  for  1765,  p.414; 
Beiler,  Gtnaimn.  Rnir.  I7T9,  p.  386;  Hasehe,  Utber 
Jrpk.n.t.GtUibdt  {Onai.\17a-,  see  in  the  Arridn  ^  ■•- 
ir^.1787);  Pfeifl^,  OtForoJfpArAci.in  his  l^-P- '■^l ' 
Tieroir,  id.  (Jena.  1667) ;  Milnch,  id.  (Altd.  1740) :  Bib. 
Rrpot.  .Ian.  IS43,  p.  143  aq. ;  Miik.  Quart.  Rev.  October, 
t8&fi.p.5&8Bq.;  rnnrmJut  Arrirv.  Jan.  IHGI;  Enni- 
^itai/Arr.  July,IS6l;  (tassel,  in  llerxt^'a  fnrvU.  B.  i 
also  the  works  cited  by  DuUng,  Cj/iA^.  coL  284. 

3.  See  JiPHTAii. 

Jepbun'ns  ('It^tvij),  a  Oraeiied  form  (Eccli 
xlvi,  7)  for  the  Hebrew  name  Jephunneh  (q.  v.). 

Jephuit'iittti  (Heb.l'>7Aiu«KJ',ritB^,  niiflUF),the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Iifoi^,  also  'lifovq  and  'Ufawri.)  The 
father  of  Caleb  [q.  v.),  the  faithful  feUow-explarer  ofCa- 
naan  with  Joshua,  in  which  patemat  connection  alone 
hia  name  occuia  (Numb,  xiii,  6 ;  xjv,  6,30,  88;  xxvi, 
65;  ijudi,13:  xxxiv,  19;  DeuL  i,30;  Jnah.  xJv.G,  IS, 
14;  xv,ia;xjci,12;  IChron.iv,  16;  vi,56).     RC  1698. 

2.  (SepU'lf^va,)  Oneofthe  sonaof.Ielher  or  Ith- 
ran,  of  the  descendanu  of  Aaher  (1  Chron.  vii,  38).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  1017. 

Je'rab  (Hel).  Ye'raA,  n^^,  in  panae  ny',  Ya'radi, 
the  Bioom  as  often ;  Sept,  'Inpax,  hnt  omiia  \n  1  Chror 
i,  30,  where,  however,  some  copies  have  'lalip  ;  Vnlg. 
Jan),  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  Mms  of  Joktan,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe,  who  probably  had 
their  Mtllemeiit  near  Haiarmaveth  and  lladonm,  lie- 
iwecn  which  Ihs  name  occurs  ((ien.  x,  26),  the  general 
location  of  all  [he  Joktan idie  being  given  in  verse  30  aa 
extending  from  M^sba  eastward  to  Mount  Sephar.    Bo- 
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Thart  (rknlrg,  ii,  19)  thinki  the  word  is  Hebinr,  but  m 
tranalation  of  an  eqiuralent  Arabic  name,  and  under- 
stands the  AlaUri  to  be  meant,  a  tribe  inhabiliiif;  tbe 
«Hu  region  on  the  Ked  Sea  (Agatharth.  49 ;  !Mt»- 
>'i,  p.  277 ;  INud.  Sic  iii,  44),  and  canjectona  tlut 
inio  name  was  Jirnag  J/aiia,  "Suns  i^lhe  Hoob," 
count  of  their  worship  of  that  luminary  ondei  (he 
title  AliliU  (Uerodotiu,  iii,  8).  He  also  ubaerve*  that  ■ 
"  exist*  near  Uecca  with  the  title  nna  o/lie  maem, 
probably  the  Uiialiiei  mentioned  by  Kiebnhr  {Itttrr^- 
lionitf  Arabia,  p.  370).  That  (he  Alilci,  huweTer,  wm 
wnnihippets  of  Alilat  is  an  assumption  nuopported  by 
beta;  but,  whatever  may  be  Bid  in  its  favor,  the  peapk 
in  qnestioii  are  not  the  Bene-HiMl,  who  take  their 
name  from  a  kinsman  of  Mohammeit,  in  tbe  etth  Ke»- 
eralion  before  him,  of  the  well-known  slock  of  Key* 
(Causdn,  /JHoi,  Tab.  X  a  ;  Abu-1-FidA,  HiU.  anleitt.  e<L 
Fleischer,  p.  194).  The  connection  renders  the  opioira 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis  more  probable,  who  {Sjnnifs.  ii.  60. 
161)  refer*  the  name  lo  the  Jfooti-nusf,  or  . If onr  ^ttt 
iloon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadnmaut  (Haamma- 
veth),  not  farfVomShotma(Eiki«,p.96,2D.  PoCDcht 
has  aame  remarks  on  the  subject  of  F-)-Ull,  which  the 
reader  may  consult  (Sprt.  Hit.  A  mh.  p.  90) ;  and  abo 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  In  his  notes  to  Heivdotns  (ed.  Rawlb- 
son,  ii,  403,  foot-note,  and  Essay  i  to  bk.  iii):  he  aeenis 
to  be  wrong,  however,  in  aaying  that  the  Arabic  "  *  amJ,' 
'flist'"  [correctly,  "awwal"],!*  "related  to-  ^K,  or  Al- 
lah, etcn  and  that  Alitu  and  Uylitta  are  Sbenitic 
names  derived  from  "icrM,  vaWa,  'to  bear  childm'- 
(/:witf  i,  p.  537),  The  comparison  of  AliiU  and  Hy- 
lilta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and  probablr  Herodo- 
tus assimilated  the  former  name  to  the  latter.  Indeed, 
Jerah  haa  not  been  salisfactorily  idenlilied  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  (bougn  a  fortnis 
(and  pmbably  an  old  town,  like  ihe  numena*  fijii&Rl 
place*  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  oU  Himycrite  kingiluD) 
named  YerdUt  is  mentioned  wt  belonging  to  the  disuict 
of  the  NiJJAd  (^aninif,  a.  r.  Verikb),  which  ii  in  Slah- 
reh,  at  Ihe  extremity  of  the  Yemen  {Kiatii).     Sec 

jBnh'maai  (Heb.  }'tra«latrll',  ^XCn?^.  ionqr 
God  OT  beloved  by  Coif),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (StfiL  'IfKificqX  and  'Itpf/idiX  T.  T.  'lifKifiri'X  ) 
Fint-bom  of  Heuon,  brother  of  Caleb,  and  lather  of 
Ram  (not  Aram),  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  (1  Cbnia.ii.% 
26,  26.  27,  SB,  42).  EC  ante  \U&  Hii  dcKafkdaM* 
were  called  jKEtAHHEiLiTra  (Hebrew  YeradaiiiW, 
"^Ktsrri'',  Hept.  tffHfiiqX  and  IifM^uqX  T.  r.  Ifpifif^X, 
rSam.'xxrii,10;  utx,  49). 

2.  (Sept.  '\paiiah\  v.  r.  'lipapr^.)  Son  of  KiA.  a 
Levite  wheat  relarionahip  ia  undefined  othenriM  (t 
Chron.  xxiv,  29).     RC  qipaiently  1014. 

3.  (SepL  'lipi^iiiX  V.  r.  Itfu/it^X.)  Son  of  Hamme- 
lech  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  two  peraons  commanded  by  Je- 
hoiakim  lo  apprehend  Jeremiah  and  Banwh,  who  pror- 
identially  escaped  (Jer.  jmivi,  »).     B.C.  ttO. 

Jorali'moalita  (I  8«un- «™.  l" :  "'< »)-  See 
Jehahmeei,  1. 

Jer'ectliu  (Vpix<t),  a  GmciMid  fnm  (1  Eadt-v. 
13)  of  ihenameaflhedty  of  JBiuciio(q.v.). 

Je'r«d  (a,  1  Chron.  i,  S;  i,  1  China,  iv,  18).    Sec 

JTer'otlMl  (HeblEW  Yerrmog',  '•'O^".  dwtOtng  in 
hevfiU;  SepL  'Ifpi^J  v.  T.  'Iipo/u'),  one  of  the  "aons' 
of  Hasbum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  afler  the  le- 
tum  Dom  Bahyhin  (Ezra  x,  83).     KC  4£d. 

Jemnl'Mli  (Heh.  Yirmtgak;  )^'S7?.  o<Ibi  ia  the 
paragDgic  form  ^n^'Q']'^,  rinmjfa'ku,  eifieciBlly  in  Ihe 
book  of  Jeremiah;  rriunj  ap  [i  e.  appointed]  by  Jeto' 
TNiA,'  Sept.  and  N.T.'lfpip'ac;  "Jeremisa.''  UULxn, 
14;  "Jeremy,"  Matt,  ii,  17;  xxvii,  S;  bat  in  tjua  laM 
pasaage  it  prrtiably  occur*  only  by  error  of  copyi**;  see 
Zech.  xi,  12, 13),  Ihe  name  oT eight  or  nine  mca. 
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2.  Tbe  tenth  of  lli«  mi 
CtvoD.  lii,  18>     EC  lOei. 

3.  One  of  the  BcnJamiU  bowmen  uid  aliiiKcn  who 
refi^red  toDaTidwhUeiLZiUiig(t  Chnn].xii,4).  K 
aiOoB, 

4.  A  chirf  or  the  tribe  oT  HwMMh  eut,  appimitly 
■jout  the  tiDM  of  tbe  depolt«timi  by  tbe  Aearruns  (1 
Chn>n.F,»4).     RCTSa. 

5.  A  lutii-e  of  Libnab,  the  rather  of  Hamutd,  wiTe 
or  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahai  and  Zedekiah  (2 
King*  xiiii,  Bl ;  uiv,  18).     aC.  ante  632. 

fi.  Son  of  KabaziiiUh,  and  hther  of  Jaaianiah,  which 
laat  wai  one  of  the  Rechalutai  whom  Ihe  prophet  weted 
with  the  offer  of  wine  (Jer.  xxxv,  3).      aC.  ante  606. 

7.  The  Hcond  of  Ihe  "  greaier  prophets"  of  the  O.  T., 
a  aoti  of  HilkUh,  ■  prieM  of  Anatboth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (i,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii,  6).  The  IbUuifinK  brief 
■ccouiit  of  the  prophet's  caraer.  which  is  fully  detailed 
in  hia  own  book,  is  chiefly  from  Kitto'e  CydopmSii, 

1.  /biaHttt  of  y<i«inat.  •_  Many  (among  ancient 
writen,  ClemeDt.  AlejL,  Jerome;  among  modems,  Eich- 
bom,  Caluviiu,  MakUinatus,Von  Buhlen,  etc)  hareaup- 
poaed  that  hia  father  was  the  high-prieat  of  the  same 
name  (^  Kings  xxii,  8),  who  fuuiul  the  book  of  the  law 
in  ttie  eighteenth  year  of  Joaiah  (llmbreit,  PraituiArr 
Commmlar  BUr  da  Jertma,  p.  x).  Ttiia,  howerer, 
BeeniB  improbable  on  several  ^frouDils  (aee  CarpzoT,  In- 
fnHtiii,l30:  alaoKeil,Ewabl,etc):  first,  there  la  noth- 
ing ill  the  wrilings  of  Jeremiah  tn  lead  ui  to  think  that 
hia  father  was  more  than  an  ordinirv  priest  ("  Hilkiab 
[one]  of  tbe  prieala,"  Jer.  i,  I);  sgiin,  the  name  Hil- 
kiab was  common  amaog  the  Jewa  (see  !  Kings  xviii, 
13;  1  Chron.  vi,46;  xxvi,  1 1 ;  Neh.  viii,  4  ;  Jer.  xxix,  S) ; 
and,  lastly,  his  residence  at  AnUhotb  is  evidence  that 
he  belonged  to  tbe  line  of  Abiatbai  (1  King)  il,  36-85), 
who  waa  depoaed  Ihim  the  high-priest'i  i^ce  by  Solo- 
mon: after  which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  line  of  Zadok. 

2.  iliilnrif. — Jeremiah  was  very  young  when  the 
woRl  of  Ihe  Lord  first  came  to  him  (i,  6).  This  event 
took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Joaiah  (aC  6S8), 
white  the  yoothful  prophet  Kill  lived  at  Anatboth.  It 
would  aeera  Ihat  he  remained  in  his  native  city  several 
fcus ;  bnt  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  the  penecution 
of  his  fellowlDwnamea  (xi,  SI),  and  even  of  his  own 
bmUr  (xli,  6),  aa  well  as  to  have  a  wider  field  fur  his 
exertiona,  he  left  Anatboth  and  took  up  hia  reiudenoe  at 
Jerusalem.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  Ihe  Law,  five 
yean  after  the  commencement  of  hia  predictions,  miul 
have  produced  a  powerful  inHuence  on  the  mindof  Jere- 
miab,  and  king  Joaiib  no  doubt  found  him  an  important 
ally  in  carrying  into  effect  the  reformation  of  religiooa 
worship  (2  Kings  xxiii,  1-ib).  aC  628.  During  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  we  may  readily  believe  Ihat  Jer- 
emiah woulj  be  in  do  way  molested  in  hia  work ;  and 
Ihat  fium  the  time  of  his  quitting  Anatboth  to  Ihe 
eighteenth  year  of  hia  ministry,  he  probably  ullered  hia 
warnings  without  intemiption,  though  with  little  suc- 
««»  («ee  ch.  xi).  Indeed,  the  reformation  itself  waa 
nothing  more  than  the  forcible  repreaaton  of  idolaltmis 
and  heathen  rites,  and  the  le-esublishment  of  the  ex- 
tonal  aetvice  of  Lrod,  by  the  command  of  the  king.  So 
■ooner,  therefore,  waa  the  influence  of  the  court  on  be- 
half of  the  true  religion  withilrawn,  than  it  was  evident 
that  no  real  improvement  hod  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was  at  least 
pTDiecIedhy  the  influence  of  the  piuua  king  Joeiah,  soon 

were  idenlitied  with  the  corruplions  of  religion.  The 
dtath  of  ihit  prince  was  bewailed  by  I  he  prophet  aa  the 
pteeuraor  of  the  divine  Judgmenta  for  the  national  aina 
(2  Chi™,  XXIV,  26).  aa  609.  See  LAUHMTATionaL 
W^  bear  nothing  of  the  prophet  during  the  three 
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immlhs  which  constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaa; 
but  "in  the  l>eginniiig  of  the  reign  of  Jehiuatum"  (U-C- 
607)  the  piophet  wis  inteirupled  in  hia  miniat^  by 
"the  priests  and  the  prophets,"  who,  wilh  the  popiilace, 
btonght  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  inUicled  on  bim  far  his 
threateninga  of  evil  on  tlie  city  utdesa  tbe  people  amend- 
ed their  ways  (ch.  ixvi).  The  princes  seero  lo  have 
been  in  aome  degree  aware  of  the  mulls  which  tbe  gen- 
eral corruption  was  bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  tbey 
did  not  themselves  yield  to  the  exhorlations  of  the 
prophet,  tbey  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from  ao  openly  re- 
nouncing bis  authority  oa  to  put  hia  tiKHienger  to  death. 
It  appears,  however,  Ihat  it  was  rather  owing  to  the 
persona]  influence  of  one  or  two,  eepcdally  Abikam, 
than  lo  any  f^nent  feeling  favorable  to  Jeremiah,  that 
hia  life  waa  preacrved;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
then  either  placed  under  restraint,  or  else  waa  in  so 
much  danger  from  the  arumunly  (rf'hia  adveraariea  a* 
to  make  it  prudent  fur  him  not  to  ap]iear  in  public  In 
tbe  fourth  year  of  Jeboiskim  (aC.  006)  he  was  com- 
manded lo  write  Ihe  predictions  which  had  been  given 
tbniugh  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people.  Fmm 
the  cause,  probably,  which  we  have  intimated  idiove,  be 
was,  aa  he  says,  "-shut  up,"  and  could  nut  himself  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (xxxvi,  6).  He  therefore 
deputed  Daruch  to  write  the  predictions  after  bim,  and 
to  read  them  publicly  on  tbe  fast-day.  Theae  threat- 
eninga being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned tjefore  the  princes  to  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner ill  which  the  roll  containing  them  bad  come  into 
his  poaaeeeion.  Tbe  princee,  who,  without  strength  of 
principle  to  oppose  the  wickednraa  of  the  king,  had  suf- 
llcient  respect  for  religion,  as  well  oa  aagacity  enough  to 
discern  the  importance  of  tistening  to  the  voice  of  God's 
prophet,  advised  both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal 
themselves,  while  they  endeavored  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king  by  reading  the  roll  10  him.  The  re- 
sult ahnwed  that  their  ptecauliuns  were  not  necdlew. 
In  bis  bold  self-will  and  reckiesa  daring  the  miHiarch 
refused  lo  listen  to  any  advice,  even  though  coming 
with  the  profeised  sanction  of  the  Uoat  High.  Having 
read  three  or  lijur  leavea, "  he  cut  the  roll  with  the  pen- 
knife and  cast  it  into  the  Are  that  was  on  tbe  hearth, 
until  all  the  roll  was  ctmaumed,"  and  gave  immediate 
orden  for  the  apprebenaion  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
who,  however,  were  both  preserved  from  the  vindictive 
monarch.  At  tbe  command  of  God  the  pinphet  pro- 
cured another  toll,  in  which  he  wrote  all  that  waa  in  the 
roll  destroyed  by  the  king,  "  and  added  beddea  imto 
them  many  iikeworda"  (xxxvi,  82).    See  Baruch. 

Near  the  doae  of  tbe  rugn  of  Jehoiakim  (EC  699), 
and  during  tbe  short  reign  of  hia  Hccoeor  Jeboiachin 
or  Jeconiah  (EC  69B),  we  find  him  atill  uttering  hia 
voice  of  warning  (see  cb.  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  3  Kings  xxiv, 
12,  and  Jer.  xxii,  iiSO).  though  without  effect;  and, 
after  witneaaing  the  downfall  of  the  monarchs  which  be 
had  himnelf  predicted,  he  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
hope  to  Ihoee  who  ahareil  the  captivity  of  the  royal  fkm- 
ily  (ch.  xiix-xxxi).  It  waa  not  till  tbe  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah  that  he  waa  put  in  conlincment, 
as  we  And  that  "they  bad  not  put  him  ii>to  prison" 
when  the  army  of  Nebuchadneuar  commenced  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (xiivU,  *,  6)  (EC  5S9).  On  the 
inveatment  of  the  city,  the  prophet  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  king  declaring  what  would  be  the  fatal  issue, 
but  this  bad  so  little  effect  that  tbe  slaves  who  had 
been  liberated  were  again  reduced  to  bondage  by  their 
lellow-cidaens  (cb.  xxxiv).  Jeremiah  himself  was  in- 
carcerated in  the  court  of  the  prison  actjoining  the  palace, 
where  be  predicted  the  certain  return  from  the  impend- 
ing captivity  (xxxii,  38).  Tbe  ChsldicanB  drew  off 
their  army  for  s  time  on  the  report  ofhelp  comingfiom 
Egypt  to  the  beaieged  city,  and  now,  feeling  the  danger 
to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of  hope  brightening  their 
king  entreoMd  Jeteiniah  to  pray  to  the 
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Lord  Tor  them.  The  hope*  uf  the  king  were  not  re- 
•ponded  Ui  in  Ihc  meiBige  which  Jenmub  received 
rioni  Uud.  He  was  uaured  tbnt  the  Egyptieu  may 
would  return  to  their  ovm  land,  that  the  Chddnaiu 
would  cume  iicaiii,  and  that  they  would  take  the  city 
and  hum  it  with  Hk  (xxxvii,  7,  8).  The  prince*,  ap- 
pareiilly  irrifatod  by  a  maoMgr  so  contrary  to  (heir 
wiahcs,  made  the  departure  uf  Jeremiah  Ihxn  the  city 
(fur  he  appears  to  hare  been  at  thii  time  released  from 
coiifiiieraent),  during  the  nhort  re»|Hle,  the  preie:ct  for 
accusing  him  of  IcMrling  to  the  Chaldieuia,  and  ho  waa 
roithwilh  cast  into  prison,  where  he  might  have  periab- 
ed  but  fur  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  myal  eunuche 
(nzTii,  l^xxiviii,  13).  The  king  aeemi  to  hare 
heen  throughout  inclined  to  favor  the  prophet,  and 
sought  to  kikow  fmni  him  the  word  of  the  I^irdi  but  he 
wuwhuUy  under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared 
not  communicate  with  him  except  in  secret  (xxiviii. 

to  their  views  as  that  which  the  prophet  gave.  Jere- 
miah, therefore,  more  from  the  hostility  of  the  princes 
than  the  Inclination  of  the  king,  wassIiUin  confinement 
when  the  dty  wis  Uken,  B.C.  688.  Nebuchadneiur 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  bis  character  and  of  the 
value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a  special  charge  to  his 
captain,  Nebuzar^dan,  nut  only  to  provide  for  him, 
hut  to  fuUow  his  advice  (xuii,  li).  He  was  accord- 
ingly taken  from  the  prison  and  allowed  free  choice 
either  to  go  to  Babylon,  where  doubtless  he  would  have 
twen  held  in  honor  in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain  with 
his  own  people  (B.C.  6S7).  With  chatacterislic  patriot- 
ism be  went  to  Miipah  with  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Bab- 
ybnian  monarch  had  appointed  governor  of  Judasa,  and, 
ader  his  murder,  sought  to  persuade  Johanan,  who  was 
then  the  recognised  leader  of  the  people,  to  remain  in 
the  land,  asuting  hhn  and  the  people,  by  a  meaeage 
bom  Uod  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  thai,  ir  they  did 
ao,  the  Lord  would  build  them  up,  but  if  they  vent  to 
Egypt,  the  evils  which  Ihey  sought  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xlii).  The  people  refused 
to  attend  (o  the  divine  mnssge,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Johanan,  went  into  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah 
and  Baiuch  along  with  them  (xliii,  6).  [n  Egypt  the 
prophet  still  sought  to  lum  the  people  Co  the  Lmil, 
ftom  whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  deeply  levtrited  (ch. 
xliv),  but  his  writings  give  us  no  lubsHiuent  informa- 
tion respecting  his  penonal  history.  Ancient  traditions 
assen  that  he  spent  the  rcTnaimler  of  his  life  in  Egypt. 
According  to  the  peeudn-Epiphanius,  he  was  stoned  by 
the  people  at  Taphme  (>v  Tn«mic),  the  same  aa  Tah- 
panhe^  where  the  Jews  were  settled  {De  Vilii  Propliet. 
ii,  289,  quoieil  by  Fahricius,  Codrx  PteudfpigrnpkKt  y. 
T.  i,  1110).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  remurcd  by 
Alexander  the  (Jreat  to  Alexandria  (Carpsov,  liOrod,  pt, 
iii,p,  188,  where  other  tradittons  teapccliug  him  may  be 
(bond). 

JEKEMIAK.  Book  of,  Jeremiah  was  contempo- 
rary with  Zephaniah,  llaUahkuk,  Eiekiel,  and  DaiiieL 
No  one  who  compares  Ihem  can  ftU  to  perceive  that 
the  mind  of  Jerrmiah  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate 
texture  than  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporary  Kze- 
kiel,  with  whose  wriiings  his  are  moat  nearly  parallel 
His  whole  hittory  convincoa  us  that  he  was  by  nature 
mild  and  retiring  (Ewald. /VnpArfni  </m  .4 /'.  £unif.  p.  2), 
highly  susceptible  and  senntive,  especiallv  to  somiw- 
ful  emotions,  and  rather  jitclined,  a*  we  should  imagine, 
to  shrink  from  danger  than  to  brave  it  Yet,  with  this 
acute  perception  of  injury,  and  natural  repugnance  from 
being  "a  man  of  slrife,"  he  never  in  the  least  degree 
shrinks  Ihtm  publicity ;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidsled  by 
reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by  actual  punishment  and 
threatened  death,  when  he  has  the  mewage  uf  Uod  to 

1.  The  tlt/lr  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  niih  this  view  of 
1 ;  though  not  delicient  in  pow- 
id  by  pathon.    He  <leligbls  in 
■  mploysaU 
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isDurccs  of  his  imaginsttoD  to 
feelingt  in  bis  readers.  He  has  an  ir 
tby  with  the  miserable,  which 
net  touching  descriptions  of  their  cnodilion. 
The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  marked  by  the  peculiaiitMa 
which  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew,  and  liy  the  innodoc- 
tion  of  Aiamaic  forms  (Eichhom,  Kiilfimiti,  iii,  ttt: 
Gcaenius,  aachkhit  dtr  Ihb.  UprurJu,  p.  ib).  It  wah 
uigine,  on  this  account  that  Jerome  mmplairwd  at 
ain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah's  style.  Lowtb,  howev- 
er, says  he  can  discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regards  Jetv 
emiah  a*  nearly  equal  in  subUmity  in  manv  pana  to 
Isaiah  {De  Saira  Poai  HA.  p.  416). 

•I.  The  cumminlg  of  the  writings  of  Jcroniah  in  gm- 
era!  are  esublisbed  both  by  the  totimony  of  anciaii 
writers,  and  by  quotali<»is  and  ivfemces  which  ocmr 
in  the  New  Totameut.  Thus  the  son  of  Sirach  relera 
to  him  as  a  prophet  consecrated  from  the  womb,  and 
quotes  from  Jer.  i,  10  the  commission  with  which  be 
was  intrusted  (Ecdus.xUx,  7).  In  aUacc.  ii,  l^,lhtn 
is  a  tradition  respecting  his  hiding  the  tabernacle  and 
the  ark  in  a  rork,  in  which  he  is  called  "  Jen  miah  the 
prophet."  fhito  speaks  of  him  under  simiUr  titles, 
as  a-pof  ijnic,  liiiatiK-  itpc^nmic,  and  calls  a  paaaage 
which  he  quotes  fnim  Jer.  iii,  4  an  otade— xCff^* 
(Eichhoni,  Eimlrihtitg,  i,  9&).  Josephus  refers  lo  him 
b}'  name  as  the  prophet  wbu  predicted  the  evils  which 
were  coming  on  the  dty,  and  speaks  of  him  aa  the  au- 
thor of  Lamentations  (/ii'Xdc  dfiiv^nt-'v)  which  are 
still  existing  (^AM.  i,a,  1).  His  wriiings  are  incbtded 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  given  by  Metilo,  Origen 
(whose  words  are  lemarliable;  'lipi;iiar  aiv  Stfiiroti 
tai  Tf  iTioroXp  iv  Ji""),  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Ekt- 
hom,  EalHtiag,  iii,  184).    In  ihe  New  Testamrnt  Joe- 


sage  is  quoted  fivm  Jer.  a 


5, and  in  Halt.  xvi,l4i 
ui  Heb.  vui,  S-li,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi, 
Sl-M.  There  is  one  other  place  in  which  the  name  at 
Jeremiah  occurs — Matl.xxvii,  9 — which  baa  octvdoned 
considerable  diSmlly,  because  the  passage  iheie  qooted 
is  not  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  Ihc  pnnibet  (itt 
Kuiiitil,  Com.  ad  loc).  Jerome  affirms  that  he  fouwl 
Ihe  exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryphal  bni±  (Fabri- 
cius.  Codex  Ptmdrjrisraplkur,  i,  1108),  but  Ihire  is  no 
proof  (hat  that  book  was  in  existence  before  (be  lime 
ofChrisL  It  is  probable  that  the  paaaage  intended  by 
Matthew  is  Zech.  xi,  1!,  13,  which  in  part  corTeiit«Dd» 
with  the  quotation  he  gives,  and  that  ihe  name  is  a 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  (■«  Ots- 
bausen,  Cosmwitor  liter  rf.  A'.  TfU.  iL  493). 

8.  The  gnminrnrti  of  some  poitions  of  the  book  ha* 
of  late  been  diiqiulsd  by  German  critics.  Movers.whaae 
views  have  been  adopted  by  De  Wette  and  Hitiig.  at- 
tributes X,  1-Ifi,  and  ch.  xxx,  xxxi,  and  xxxiii  to  the 
autlior  nf  the  concluding  portion  of  ibe  book  of  Iiaiah. 
His  fundsmental  argument  agunM  the  last-named  p«- 
tion  is,  that  the  j^rqihet  Zechariah  (viii,  7,  tH)  qootM 
from  Jer.  xxxi,  7,  H,  S3,  and  in  verse  9  speaks  of  ibe  an- 
thor  as  one  who  lived  "  in  the  day  that  Ihe  rnuiMtatioD 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  ot  hosts  was  laid."  Bat  Ihere 
is  nothing  in  ver.  7  and  8  of  Zechariah  to  pro^-e  that  it 
is  intended  tn  be  a  quotation  from  any  wrillen  prophe- 
cy, much  less  liom  this  portion  ot  Jeremish.  Hence 
Hiuig  (Jrrnma,  p.  330)  gives  up  the  exlemil  evidrnc* 
on  which  Movers  bad  rdied.  The  internal  evidence 
arising  from  the  examination  of  particular  wcwds  and 
phrases  is  so  slight  especially  when  the  amhoitidly 
of  the  Utter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained,  that  even 
Ewald  agrees  that  the  chapieia  in  qneniion.  as  well  m 

Jeremiah.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable  that  (be 
Chaidee  of  verse  1 1  is  a  gUm  which  has  crept  into  (he 
wxt,  both  because  it  is  (appsrently  witboot  reasm)  in 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  intempt  the 
progress  of  Ihooght.  The  predictions  against  Babykm 
in  ch.  I  and  li  are  objected  to  by  Hovers.  De  n'eTtr,'and 
others  oo  the  ground  that  they  coolain  many  iuleipola- 
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le  uRkoown  pioph-  ;  igiin  divided  inlo  nnipbes  of  frnm  Mvm  Ui  nine  renn, 
«t,frbo  imiuied  the  uyle  of  Jeremiah.  Their  lutben-  rmjuenLlj-  diuinguuhed  by  eueb  ■  phnue  u  "The 
licity  ia  nuinuinBl  by  Hitzig  (p.  S91)  uid  by  Umbnil    Lnrd  uid  >lw  unto  mf."    These  aepanU  aecdnns  are 

the  objectioiis  made  a(i«iu>t  them.  The  lau  chapter  ii  The  intnidiiction,  ch.  L  II.  Keproofi  of  ihe  eiiu  of  the 
generklly  regarded  aa  an  appendix  added  by  aame  Uler  Jewa,ch.  ii-xxii>-,caii«stini;  of  seven  aectinns,  viz.  I.ch. 
aiubor.  It  ia  almoM  verbally  the  mom  u  the  ooeount  ii;  3.eb.  iti-vi;  3.ch.vH-x;  4.  cb.  xi-xlii;  &.  ch.  xiv- 
ia'i  lunKs  uiv,  18;  sxv, SO,  and  it  eaniee  Ihe  history  I  xvii,  ISi  a  ch,  xvii,  19-xx;  7.  ch.  xxi-xsiv.  III.  A 
ilan  lu  a  later  period,  probably,  than  that  of  the  death  I  general  reiiew  of  all  nations,  Ihe  heathen  as  well  as  the 
ofJeiemiah.  That  it  is  not  his  wark  seems  to  be  indi-  '  people  of  Israel,  consuting  of  two  sections:  I.  ch.  xlvi- 
rateil  in  the  last  veise  of  ch.  11  (See  generally  Hiiver-  '  xlix  (which  he  thinks  have  been  Inusposed) ;  3.  chap, 
nick's /JnMniJi^,  ii,  ^S,  etc)  I  xkv,  and  a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections :  I.ch. 

4.  Much  ditGculcy  has  arisen  with  reapect  to  the  writ-  xxvi;  2.ch.  xxrii;  and  9.  ch.  xxdii,  xxix.  IT.  Two 
iiigs  of  Jeremiah  &om  the  apparent  diaurder  in  which    sectiooa  picturing  the  bopce  of  brighter  times :  1.  ch. 

disagreements  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  that  found  last  book,  is  added  a  histJirical  appendix  in  three  sections : 
in  the  SeptusKint  version,  and  many  conjectures  have  j  I.ch.xxxiv,  1-7;  2.  ch.  xxxiv,8-22;  a.ch.  xxxt.  V. 
been  haiarded  respecting  the  occasion  nf  this  disorder.  |  The  conclusion,  in  two  sections;  I.  ch.  xxxvi;  2.cb.  xlv. 
The  following  are  the  principal  diveraitiee  between  ibe  All  this,  he  supposes,  was  arranged  in  Palestine  during 
two  lexis:  I  Ibe  short  interral  ofreet  between  the  tailing  of  the  city 

(a.)  The  chapters  containing  prophecies  aiiainst  for-  and  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  with  Ihe  remnant  of  iIm 
eiga  nations  are  placed  in  a  diOrrent  part  of  the  hook, '  Jews  to  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jere- 
and  the  prophecies  themselves  arranged  in  a  dilftrent  miah  added  tliree  sections,  vix.  ch.  xxxvii,  xxjtix,  xl- 
order,  as  in  the  following  table :  I  xliii,  and  xUv.     At  the  sune  timet  pmbabty,  he  added 

xivl,  13-36,  to  the  pre- 
vious prophecy  respect- 
ing Egypt,  and,  perhaps, 
made  wime  additions  to 
other   parts  prvHously 


Phl]'sliniM,xlvll,l-I. 

MoaMlviil,  l-4f. 

ESIJJCxtU.T-M. 
,D«maK;ne,illi,iS,SI. 
BmI^iMIIx.  tS-3& 

BabTJuD,  1.1-M.' 


,aud(xtli,U-a»). 


Bgipi,  iivl.  entire  (ilvU  l-» 
Babrlou,  iivll,  entire  (L  l-M 

'■        iiTlll,eiitl"tll.l— ,. 
Phlllstln*i,iilx.begl».  (iltlltl-T). 
Edoni,xilx,and  (ilTx,I-tt). 
Ammon,  XIX, begin.  (xllx.l-S). 
Kedar,  iii,  middle  — ' 


Egypt,  «lvl,  1-1*.    B.C.WH. 


ddle(illi,£S-33). 

KDB.  XXX,  end  (illx,  iS-n). 
,  I  III,  eutire  (ilrlll.  1-M). 
ilinns,  iixll,  euUre  <xi<,  ia-S9). 


15am,    "-■ 
ilti. 


xlvu 


For  a  purely  topical 


Fhllliilnes,  ilvil. 
Kgrpt,xim,B-l», 
J1v,x1v1,19-!8l 


(i.)  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew  are 
not  foond  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.g.  xxvii,  19.21;  xxxiii, 
14-26;  xxxix,  4-14;  xlviii,  46-47).  Besides  theae  dis- 
<Tepanciea,  there  are  numerous  omissions  and  frequent 
variations  of  single  words  and  phrases  (Hovers,  Ot  Hlri- 
ai^nt  Vaticiiaoram  Jermaa  recBuimu  mdoh  tt  origine, 
p.  g-32).  To  explain  these  diversities,  recourse  has 
been  had  lo  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recennon,  a 
hypotheeie  which,  with  various  modlficstions,  is  held 
by  nUBt  nHxlem  critics  (Movera,  ul  mpra ;  De  Wette, 
Idirbuek  dtr  Hil.-Cril.  Kiitlril.  in  J.  All.  Tal.  p.  803 ; 
Ewslil,  Propittm  **  Alt.  BhjA  ii,  23;  Keil,  Kuilfil.  p. 
30D  ■,.:  Wichelbaus,  Zleyemnw  cm.  Ala.  llaL  l(H7). 

Various  attempts  liave  been  made  to  account  for  the 
present  (apparently)  disordered  arrangement  of  Jer^ 
raiah's  predictions.  Rejecting  these  that  proceed  upon 
Iheanumption  of  accident  (Blayney,  A'o(h,  p.  3)  or  the 

notice  that  of  Enahl  (with  which  Umbreit  substantially 
tgnet,  Prabitch.  CommeiiL  abrr  dm  Ji 


e  formula,  "The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah 
fronitheLonr(v:i,  2;  xi,  1:  xviii,  I;  xxi,  1;  xxv,  1; 
XXX,  I;  xr.xii,  I;  xixiv,  1,  8;  xxxv.  1;  xl,  I ;  xliv.l), 
ur  by  the  very  simitar  expresMon,  "The  word  of  the 
Lvtd  which  came  lo  Jeremiah"  (xiv,  1 ;  xlvi,  1 :  xlvii, 
I ;  ilix,  34).  The  notices  of  lime  distinctly  mark  some 
other  divisions  which  are  more  or  less  historical  (xxvi. 
I;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  I;  xxxvii,  1).  Two  other  portions 
are  iu  themselvea  suBiaently  distinct  withoul  such  in> 
riication  (xxix,  1 ;  xlv,  1),  while  the  general  introduc- 
lion  to  the  book  aervtsfortbe  section  contained  in  ch.  L 
There  ore  hid  two  sections  (chap,  ii,  iii),  Ihe  rnrmer  of 
which  has  only  Ihe  shorter  introduction,  which  gener- 
ally designates  the  commen(«ment  of  a  strophe;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  teems  lo  be  Imperfect,  hav- 
ing as  an  intmduciion  merely  the  word '' saying."  Thus 
Um  book  is  divided  Into  twenty-three  separate  and  in- 
denendent  sectjuu^  which,  in  the  poetical  parta,  are  :  4ta) ;  Forater,  Coniiwnlariiu  (Vitemb.  1672, 1699,  4to)i 


Dr.  Dav  idson,  in  Home's 

/fdnxi  itew  ed.  ii,  870  sq. 

The  exact  chimuriogical 

position  of  some  of  the 

prophecies  is  exceeding- 

lydifficulltode  lermine. 

The  prindpal  pmlictians  relating  to  the  Mo^h  are 

found  in  chapter  xxiii,  1-8;  xxx,  31-40;  xxxui,  14-26 

(Hengstenberg's  ChriMohgit,  iii,  49b-«l9). 

fi.  The  following  are  the  special  exegelical  worts  on 
the  whole  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  to  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk  [*]  :  Origen, 
HomiBa  (in  Opp.iii,  125);  also  Sfl/da  (iK4  iii,  287) ; 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Erplanatin  (Syriac  and  LaL  in  0pp.  v, 
38);  Jerome,/nJer.(inO/)p.iv,833);  Theodmel, /nfer- 
prtlaHo  {Ureek,  in  0pp.  1 1,  i) ;  Rabanus  Maunis,  Com- 
mmlarii  (in  Opp.) ;  Rupertus  Tuitiettsis,  In  Ilierem.  (in 
Opp.i,^S6)■,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Comsinirai-H  (in  Opp.ii)i 
Mclancthon,  ^ rjfuinrRfun  (in  C^.ii);  Arams,  D'^^^K, 
etc  [includ.  las.]  (Yen.  1C08,  4to;  also  in  Ftanknirtei'i 
Rabb.  Bible);  Zuingle,  Compiamatio  (Tigori,  IfiBl,  foL) 
also  in  Opp,  iii) ;  Oicolampadius,  Conmrnlinii  [  includ. 
Lam.}  (ArgenL  IbSS,  4to);  Bugenhagen,  AdnotatimtM 
(^'itemb.  1546,  4lo) ;  De  Castro,  C'ommtnfariEu  [Includ. 
Lam.  and  Baruch]  (Par.  t&GS,  Hognnt.  lftl6,fol.);  Zi- 
chemiuB,  ^wnro'iiMri  {Colon.  l&69,8vo);  Flntus,  Om- 
mmlaHut  [includ.  Isa.  and  Lam.]  (Lugdun.  1561, 1584, 
1590,  Salmant.  1581,  foL) ;  Calvin,  Pnrlrdioafi  {Vtoer. 
1563, 1576, 1589,  foL;  in  French,  ib.  1665,  hi;  trans,  in 
English  by  Owen,  Edinbontb,  1860, 6  i-nU  Hvo) ;  Strigel, 
fowwnn  (Lips.  1 666.  8vd)  ;  Selnecker,  A  ud^ng  (Lpx. 
1566,  4lo) :  Bullinger,  CoRcuwJ  (Tigurini.  1575,  folio) ; 
Taillqoed.CosHwwIiinai  (Par.  1583, 4I»);  Heilbninner, 
Qvtutimn  (Inning.  1586,  3ro);  Capella,  Commnlaria 
(Tarracon.  1586, 4tn);  Figuiero,  Parupkratii  (Lugdun. 
1596,  8vo);  Breni,  CammtnUinn  (in  Ojp.  iv) ;  Rrough- 
lon,  CommtMarwt  [indud.  Lam.1  (tienevs,  1606,  4to} ; 
Polan,  CamitaUariai  [includ.  Lam.]  (llssiL  1608,  8vd)  ; 
Sanclius,  Contmesiaruii  [includ.  Lank]  (Lugdun.  16L8, 
foL);  A  Lapide,/iiArroi.  etc.  (Antw.  1821,  foL);  <;hi»- 
ler,  ConmnlaTiH*  (Lugd.  1638,  fl  i-ok  foL);  De  Bcira, 
Cotuidtnaimri  (Olvsiup.  ]a.S3,  f>L);  Hnlsemann,  Com- 
[indud.  Lam.]  (Rudolphop.  1668,  lipa.  1698, 
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Alting,  Connni'iin'iu  (AmsL  1688,  folia ;  ilao  In  0pp.  i,  I 
G19);  *Seb.  Schmidl,  Comaailariiii  (Argenl.  1685,  Ft. 
>d  M.  1 687,  1 705,  2  vol«,  *lo) ;  De  Sucr,  tjpliai/im  (in 
French,  Puis,  1691,  ISmo) ;  Noordbcrk,  ViiUggiitgt 
(Pruiclc  1701, 4to);*LDwth,C<Hniwii'ar9[imlud.  Lam.] 
(Lond.l718,4io;  al»  in  the  " CommenUiy  of  l>«mck,' 
»lc.)lPctenien,ZoiSBtM(Fr»ncf,17l9,*to);  Hipel,/'rf- 
%Afii  (LuneniL  1720,  ITo.^  i  vo\t.ito);  lujg,  I'ralylf* 
(Dre«deii,172a,4to):  Michmelis, OiKrroItoM.  [on  p«m, 
iiiclud.  Lam.}  (UiXtJng.  1743,  4luJ ;  Buncher,  Krldattr- 
ung  (Leipzig,  l756,Svu)i  Veneim,  Commmfdriii*  (Leov. 
1 765, 2  voU  4to) ;  •Btayne>-,  Xottt  [includ.  Lim.]  {Oxf. 
1;B4,4Uii  Bd«LLond.l836,8va);  Schnurrer, MitrrFn- 
tioaa  [on  p«ml  (Tub.  l'Ba-4,  4  pti.  Ha;  *lw  in  Vvlt- 
biuen  et  teu  Cmniuiil.  ii-iv);  Leide,  cWixarioiir*  [ou 
p>ru}(rnittinK.  17»4,8vo,uid*l»inPotI.cic«l.  Com- 
amt.  \i);  Kpohn,  A'n'ai  (Li|«.  rM-18!4.  S  tuIa.  8vo); 
Volborth,  Anmrrhaifra  (Cdle,  1795,  Svo) ;  L'hrich,  /* 
y-ilib.  Hurii  (DrMden,  1797, 4to} ;  Schuk,  Sekotia  (No- 
rimburg,  1797,  Bvo);  Heniler,  Baiirrkwigni  [on  puU] 
(Lpi.  1806,  evn)i  DeRaei,>:rUanu^[inclad.Lun.ina 
Banich]  (F.  >d  U.  1809,  8to)  ;  Shalom-Kofaen,  Urbrr- 
ftnag  [with  Hebrew  comnwnUiy]  {Flinh,  1810, 8vo) ; 
•HoralcT,  Noln  [induding  Lam.]  (in  BiU.  CtU.  ii,  1); 
i:*al>,  ErUdnng  [on  partf]  (Tub.  18S4,  8vo) ;  Roonte, 
Commmlaria  [on  p«m]  ((irtHiing.  iS24,8Ta)i  "D«hler, 
Nma  (in  French,  Stimb.  1825-80,  S  vote.  8vo) ;  'Roaen- 
mllUer,  Sdiolia  [including  Lun.]  (Lipg.  1826-7,  2  roll. 
«™);  Movera,  Broptionri  Jrrrm.  (Hamb.  1827,  8vo); 
Krwbrl,  Dr  Jmm.  CAtiUaitan/t  (Vnuidar.  1881,  4to)  t 
KOper.  Jrrrmiit  alrrpm  (Berlin,  1887,  8vo);  *KiUig, 
KrktSnof,  (Leipzig,  1841,  Bvo);  •Umbreil,  CornnnK'n'' 
(HamU  1842,  8To)t  *Hendpnnn,  Connmlary  [includ. 
Lam.]  (London,  1851, 12mo);  N«umuin,4iu{r^ini$  [in- 
cluding Lsm.]  (Lpt  185a,  8vo) ;  Graf,  KrkOnag  (Lpt 
leea,  2  vol».  Bvo);  Cowlc*,  NoUt  (N.  Vnrk,  186B,  1:" 

8m  PitOI-HKTa. 

JEKEMUII,  Kpibtle  or,  one  o(  Ibe  apocrvphal 
I,  piiipoTting  u>  proceed  from  the  pra  uT  the 


iniphet  Jen 


ni«h  (((. 


1.  Tilir.  ml  Potilvm.—'V^iu  apucTTphil  piece,  which 
oerives  its  ti[le,iTiiTrDX4'ltp'f<ov  (SepU,Vu)g.,S}'riu, 
Ktc\  from  purjBining  lo  be  an  cpiMle  Bent  by  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah  "  l»  Ihetn  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Rabf  Ion,'  has  tiiRerent  posidoni  in  the  diSereiit  MSS. 
It  ia  placed  after  the  Lamenlilioni  in  Origen'i  Hexa- 
plaa,  according  to  the  Syriau  Hexapla  codex  in  the  Ani- 
broaian  Ljbraiy  at  Milan,  in'  the  Cod.  Alex^  the  Arabii 
veiaiona,  etc ;  in  lome  editiong  of  the  Sept.,  in  Ibe  Lat- 
in, and  the  Svriac,  which  waa  followed  by  Luther,  tht 
Zurich  Bible.'and  the  A.Vern  ("AjiMft  o/Jermj,-),  il 
cnnMilutes  tlie  xixlh  chapter  nfthe  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch,  while  Thcfldoret,  HiUry  of  Poitia^  and  MTinl 
HS8.  of  the  Sept.  entirely  omit  it.  It  ia,  however,  an 
independent  production,  and  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
Baruch.    9ee  Barvck,  Book  of. 

2.  Dttign  and  CWnfa.— The  deaign  of  this  epialJe 
t«  admoniah  the  Jews  who  were  going  into  captivity 
with  the  liing  to  beware  of  the  idolatry  which  ' 
would  are  in  Babylon.  It  tells  the  people  of  Ood  i 
beniTDe  idalatera  like  the  stnuigert,  bat  to  wrve  theit 
own  God,  whose  angel  is  with  [hem  (verse  U7},  i 
expoaea  in  a  rhetorical  declamation  the  folly  of  idt 
(verse  8-72),  cnnduding  every  group  of  veraea.  which 
containaafreeh  proof  of  its  foliy,wilh  the  rtiterali 
marha,  "  Seeing  that  they  are  no  gods,  fear  them 
(vei.  16, 28,  29, 66), "How  can  a  man  think  that  thev 
are  goda  r  (ver.  40, 44, 56, 64, 69), "  How  can  a  ma 
aee  that  they  are  not  goda?"  (ver.  49,  68> 

3.  A  uttor,  fkilr,  or^/ianl  Ijmgaagr,  C'tnonicilif, 
The  inscription  claims  the  aulbniship  of  thia  epistle  for 
Jeremiah,  who.  it  ia  said,  wrote  it  Juat  aa  the  Jews  were 
going  to  Babylon,  which  is  gcnerily  reckoned  lo  be  ihe 
ftrst  year  of  Nebuchadneuar  Ihe  tireal,  or  ac.  606. 
Thia  ia  the  general  opiniiHi  of  Ihe  Roman  Church,  which, 
aa  a  matter  of  coume,  regards  it  as  canonical.  But  mnd- 
em  critic^  both  Jewiab  and  Christian,  who  deny  the 
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power  to  any  Charch  to  override  internal  erUenc*-,  and 

defy  the  laws  of  crilidsm,  have  shown  satisfactorily  that 

original  langua^  ia  tireek,  and  that  it  waa  writien 

b}'  Helleniatic  Jews  in  imitation  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  3t  aad 

This  is  CDTToboialed  by  the  fact  that  this  ppbtle 

t  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  waa  never  indudtd  in  the 

Jewish  canon,  is  designated  by  Jerome,  who  knew  iiK«e 

than  any  father  what  the  Jewish  canon  contained,  ai 

iSiriypa^t  (Prom.  Commitiitar.  ta  l/imm.\  waa 

marked  with  oitU  by  Oiigen  in  bia  Hexapla,  aa  ia  evi- 

from  the  note  of  Cod.  ChisJianus  (Bopopx  I-W 

w^iXun-ui  mrit  Toit  <},  and  was  paaaed  ora  b^  Tl»- 

odoiel,  though  he  explaii>ed  the  book  nf  Bamch.     Th* 

date  of  thia  eiHsdc  cannot  be  deAnitely  eettlnt     It  ia 

generally  ounwaed  thai  2  Hacc  ii,  2  alludes  to  thia  qiia- 

'    '       '    mnal,  therefore,  be  older  than  thia  bssk 

Herafeld  (6>anlirAK<  (/.  r./imrf  rer  obT 

Ztrilirmg  dtt  nilm  Temprli,  Brunswick,  1847,  p.  8I6> 

frum  it  the  very  nveiar,  namely,  that  this  epistle 

ritten  n/In- the  ps»ageiii2MacfTwhile  Fritisehe 

and  Davidson  are  utteriy  nnable  lo  ace  Ihe  appnipriate- 

of  the  BUppoaed  relbmce.    Il  is  most  piwbaUe  that 

the  writer  liv«l  towards  the  end  of  the  Uaccataiu  pe- 

-Amald,  A  CrUiral  Commeidarg  «  Ar 
Aporrypial  Boofa,  bring  a  Comaaiatiim  of  Palriri  cad 
/.DtrfA  I  Eicbbotn,  Einitilmi/  in  Ht  apotrfplt.  Srtr^ftin 

•  --m  7'rafIimn>rf(Lpi.l79G),p.S90sq.;  Dc  WtUe, 
in  d.  Abe  T/Hamnil,  sec  824 ;  PritzKhe,  Km- 
grfaattt  fxfgtHKhii  HaHdlmdi  t.i.Apiitr.d.Abm  Trt- 
tamrtUa,  part  i  (Lpzg.  1851),  p.  205  sq. ;  Keil,  KMiimg 
mdatAUt  Trttamnl  (1869),  p. TSl  sq.i  Davidson.  Tki 
Tilt  o/lit  Old  TiUnmml  a.mmlmd  (Lcndoo,  1856).  p. 
10a8{  also  in  Home's  /■'rw/ucticn  (London,  1856), ii, 

1038.1039.  SecAFocBTmA. 
JEUEHIAH,  Lahkmtatiohb  or.    See  LAjmrrA- 

nOHB  OF  JEBRHMII. 

6.  A  prieat  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  frscn  Baly- 
lon  lo  Jeruaalem  (Neh.  xii,  I).     BQ  586. 

9,  One  of  those  who  followed  Ibe  princes  in  Ihe  cii^ 
cuil  of  the  newly-repaired  walls  wiih  the  sound  oftniB- 
pets  (vene  84);  apparently  the  same  with  one  of  (be 
prints  who  subscribed  the  sacred  (svenanl  along  with 
Nebemiah(Meh.x,2).    Ra446-dr.4ia    Hewaspos- 


aiUyid 

jtaremiab  U,  patriarch  of  CoHBTAnmoput,  was 
bom  in  1586.  He  was  elfVted  patriareh  May  5. 1S72; 
iiil679he  waa  driven  from  his  see.  but  after  Ibe  deaih 
of  Melrophsnes  (1580)  he  regained  his  porition.  Sbwi- 
ly  alter  he  waa  imptisinied  by  order  of  Ihe  mltan  «■  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  Libenled  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ambassadon  of  Knncc  and  Venice,  he 
was  again  exiled  to  Rbodea  in  1586.  Finally,  in  It87, 
he  waa  again  reinstated  in  the  paiiiarehate  by  paying 
500  ducala  vearlv  lo  the  partv  who  bad  held  it  during 
his  exile.  The  Church  funds  had  been  so  redured  in 
consequence  of  all  these  struggles  that  there  wai  no 
money  to  meet  the  expenaea  for  worship.  Lender  ihcM 
circumstances,  Jeiemiah  was  obliged  to  se^  help  fron 
the  oar,  in  return  for  which  ho  was  oUiged  In  eieaie 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  a  patriarch.  This  wis  ac- 
conlingly  done ;  but,  Jeremiah  having  stopped  at  Kirf 
on  his  return  lo  Moscow,  a  Dumber  of  biBhn|i«,  whs  tisd 
accompanied  him  on  his  Journey,  and  who  had  nbe- 
mently  opposed  hia  course,  left  him,  and  Joined  tbe 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  writers  say  that  Jemniah  was 
peisecuPed  for  attetnptiog  lo  unite  tbe  Greek  and  tbe 
Latin  churrhea.  He  was  tbe  patriarch  with  whom  the 
Tubingen  theologians  entered  into  a  cDtreipundencc  In 
1 578,  with  the  intention  to  bring  over  the  Grtrk  CfauTdi 
lo  tbe  Reformera,  and  which  multed,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  rejection  of  Luthei's  doctrine*  by  the  fireek 
(Hiureh.  (SeeChr.F.Scbnurrer,  Oryiribimncnrf.iirfe- 
riim  lilrr.  HUilTaMri',  (d.  H.  E.  <;.  Paulua,  Tub.  1828,  |l 
1I3M1.).  Jeiemiah  tl  died  in  1S94.  iietAriailSrTip- 
la  TlirolnpBnm  Wirtmhrr^Hmim  it  Palriard»  Com- 
HaiHmi!potilamD.aienmit  (Wittetnbarg,  1684))  Ado 
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OrietfuKt  Eeelttim  ttmtra  Lutirri  hemim,  utommfiiti 
•ntu  at  ikaerlatiimAu  iUiulrala  (Room.  1739).     S 
>1»  Sobramie  GoiHidanL  Gramol,v6L  ii ;  li»igM,/it 
lugat  turn  imiBB-aiidtnm  JbtMtliaid  (Kg*,  I'SD),  voL 
L«v««)iK, Jfur.<Jeftir«w,iii,IIT;  {■'iduititda dt CEgiiii 
da  daacrila  M  Potogm  et  at  Aiunc,  i,  4:} ;  DotumeU 
rrfalif  aa  I'atriarcat  Mouovilt  (Puu,  I8&T) ;  Hacfer, 
yo»e,  Hiog.Giiuriiie,  xiTi,6e8.     Hee  Greek  Church. 

JeremiBh,  archbuliiip  of  Sens,  floitriibed  in  the 
Utler  bii{  of  the  8th  and  the  early  pan  uf  the  0th 
Iiiry.      Bat  liKJe  i>  krHnrn  of  his  p«non«l  hiUoty. 
WM  the  luccnwr  uf  Hignui  in  818  (o  the  eecleaiaatical 
office,  and  is  nippoaed  to  have  died  in  827,    See  Uoeft 
.Vour.  Biag.  Gimrair,  xxv,  667. 

Jeremt'aa  Clipifuai),  a  Gneciied  fonn  ot  the 

1.  JaREiilAii  (q.  V.)  tbe  prophet  (Ecclua.  xlix,  I 
3  Mace.  XV,  14;  Hatt.  ivi,  14). 

3.  (I  Esdr.  ix,  »4.)    See  Jebshat. 
JeT'emoth  (Heb.  Yer^moU;  rn-^-^,  or  Kfrv- 

wtolk',  rnV}^,  MgkU),  tlie  name  of  sever^'n 
alao  Jebimoth. 

1.  (8ept.  'Iap(^w3.)     The  last  named  of  the  three 
•ona  of  Muabi,  Kiandaon  of  Levi  (1  Chnn. 
callBd  JehimotH  in  1  Chmn.  xxiv,  30.     RC 

2.  (Sept,  'lipi/iuJ  V.  r.  ■|i(M/iotA,Vul([.  Jtrimolh,  A. 
V.  "Jeriinoth.")     Qie  of  the  "  (ons"  of  Bee 
B«i>niin(IChn)n.vii,8).     B.C  appaienlli 

a.  (Sept. 'lipifuiS.)  ALeviU,chiefrfiheflft«enth 
dirinua  of  Temple  muiiciaiu  as  airaiiited  b;  Di 
Cbroa.  sxv.  32) ;  protiably  the  Mine  called  Jxbuioth 
in  v-er.  4.     ttC  lOU, 

4.  (aept,'lnp(f«i9i'.r.'*ptju»,)  Oneoftbe' 
"rB«riah.aBenJamite(ICbron.viii,H).  RC 
cir.  6e».     Probably  Ibe  nme  with  Jkkoham  id  v 

5.  (.Sfipt.  'Itptfwd  r.  r.  'Iapi>iiU.}  An  Isnelii 
of  the  "eoiu"  (?  inbabitanls)  of  EUm.who  divort 
Uentila  wife  aftei  the  exile  (Exia  x,  26).     &C.  4 

6.  ('InpfHiS  V.  r,'*p/iw9,VulK.Jn™B<*.)  A 
Israelite,  one  of  the  "  sons"  (?  inbahitanls)  of  Zaliu,  who 
likvwiae  diTarced  his  UeotUe  wife  aflet  tba  captiritr 
(Eiiax.27).    Ra468. 

7.  (Eire  X,  29,  "and  Hamath.")     See  Eahotb. 
Jer'emy,  ■  familiar  funs  (1  Esdr.  i,  28,  Si.  47,  57 

ii,l;  2E«dT.  11,18;  Baruch  tI,  title ;  2  Mace  ii,  1,S,T 
HatLii,  17;  xxvii,  9)  of  the  name  of  the  prophelJan- 

WIIAH    (q.T.). 

JEBEMr,  Epistle  or.    See  Jereumii,  Ei-uitlk  of 

Jeil'Bll  (Heh.  Ytrinak',  n;-i;i  Jmimferf  by  Jtkorak, 
otherwiw /earer  of  Jdtovnk,  I  Chron.  xxvi,  81 1  SepL 
liiptac  v-r-'IflUpJaCiVulg.yeriu,  A.Vere,"JeriJab;" 
alao  in  the  pangogie  Ibnu  Kn^o'jla,  "nj^*  -,  St^  'li- 
l*&  in  1  Chmn.  xxiii,  19,  but  Uliov  in  i  Chron,  xxi», 
2»;  Vulfcale  JerMv,  Auth,  Vera.  "JerUh^  Ibe  flnt  in 
luk  of  the  "kmib"  of  Hebron  in  the  Leritical  anantn- 
Toenlainttitaled  by  David  (1  Chron.  ut  sup.).  RCIOM. 

Jer'lbal  (Heb.  Ytnbaj,;  iayi%  toniaUioun  Sept, 
lofiiHat  V.  r.  lafMffi},  a  son  of  Elnaam,  and  (lo)cether 
•ritb  bia  brolber  joahaviah)  one  of  David's  bmaus  body- 
goaid  {I  Chron.  xi,  46),    RG  l(H6. 

Jer'ICbO  (Heb.  YeHcAo',  -irPI-  place  ot/r^raiief. 
ptoh,  ftom  balaamoiu  berbs  ((TOirinR  there;  Joeb.  ii,  I, 
J.»;iii,IB:  iv,lS,  19:  V,  10, 18:  vi,  I,  8, SB, 26;  vii,  2' 
viii,  J;  ix,8:  X,  1,28,80;  xii,  9;  xiii.fla;  xvi,  1,7; 
x*iii,l2,2l:  IS,  8;  xxiy.ll;  2  Kinoes  ii,4,l6, 18;  al» 
wriiten  in^^,  Yrrwho',  Namh.  xxii,  1;  xivi,  3,  BS; 
aii,13;  xxxui,48,60;  x xxiv,  15;  xxxv,!;  \xxvi. 
13:  DeDt.ixxii,49:  xxxiv,l,3;  ZSam.x,!ii  2  Kititn 
XIV,  5:  1  Chron.  vi,  78;  xii,  5;  2  Chron.  xxriii,  lo' 
Hiraii.  84;  Neb.  iii,  S;  vii,  86;  Jer.  iixix,  ft;  lii,  8; 
nca  nrr^",  YtridoA;  l  Kings  xvi,  84;  SepL  and  X. 
T/ltpi;,^,  Joaephui  UfHxoi't  [Gen.  ,o6vroc][  Strabo, 
'n,%*i,'lifHMOvs;  Plolem.  V,  16, 7 ;  lipiucoiic ;  Vulg. 
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Jfricho;  Justin.  Flieridtui),  a  city  ntoated  in  a  plain 
traveraedby  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  againu  where 
that  river  was  croaaeil  by  the  loaelitea  under  Joahua 
(Joah.  iii,  16).  It  it  lint  mentioned  in  connertion  with 
their  approach  to  Paleatine:  they  *' pitched  in  the  plains 
of  Hoab,  on  this  nde  Jordan  by  Jericho"  (Numb,  xxii, 
I).  It  was  then  a  largfe  and  strong  citf,  and  must  have 
existed  for  a  long  p^iud.  The  probability  is  that  on 
tbe  desmction  i^  the  citiea  of  the  plun  by  fire  from 
heaven  Jerichu  was  founded,  and  perhi^  by  some  who 
had  resided  nearer  the  acene  of  the  cataatrophe,  but  who 
abandoned  their  houaea  in  fear.  Had  tbe  ctiy  exisisd 
in  tbe  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  it  would  scaroely  have 
escaped  notice  when  the  latter  looked  down  on  tbe  plain 
of  Jordan  from  the  heights  of  Bethel  (Gen.  liii).  i'mm 
tbe  mannei  in  which  it  ia  referred  to,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  roenlioned,  it  waa  evidently  tha  moat 
important  city  in  tbe  Jordan  valley  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodua  (Numb,  iiiiv,  15:  xixi,  IS;  xxxv,  1,  elc\ 
Such  waa  either  ila  vicinity  or  tbe  extant  of  its  tetritory 
tbat  Gilipd,  which  formed  their  primary  encampmeni, 
M«od  in  iti>  east  border  (Joah.  iv,  19).  That  it  had  a 
king  is  a  verv  secondary  consideration,  (or  almoat  everv 
small  town  bad  one  (xii,  9-24) ;  in  fact,  monarchy  was 
the  only  form  of  government  known  tu  tboae  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  Uml  preaeuting 
a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage.  But  Jericho 
was  further  indoaed  by  walls — a  fenced  city— its  walla 
were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  person  (Kahab) 
bad  a  bouse  upon  them  (ii,  IS),  and  its  gales  wen  shut, 
ai  throughout  the  East  still,  "  when  it  was  dark"  (v,  6). 
Again,  the  spoil  that  waa  found  in  it  betokened  iu  aF- 
fluence  — Ai,  MakkeOah,  Utaiah,  Lacbiah,  Eglon,  He- 
bron, Debir,  and  even  Ilaior,  eviilenily  contaiued  noth- 
ing worth  mentioning  in  comparison  —  beaidea  sheep, 
oxen,  and  aseca,  we  bear  of  vesaels  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  possibly  may  have  been  the  first-lhiils  of  thoac 
hnae  foundries  "in  the  plain  of  Jordan"  of  which  Salo- 
mon afterwards  so  largely  availed  himaelf  (2  Chron.  iv, 
17).  Silver  and  gnid  were  found  in  such  abundance 
that  one  man  (Achan)  could  appropriate  stealthily  200 
shekels  (lOU  oz.  avoird,;  see  Leviu,  JM.  Jtrp.  vi,  67)  of 
tbe  fmrner,  and  "  a  wedge  of  gold  of  50  shekels  (26  oz.) 
wdght  r  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  purlouied  in 
the  aame  dishoneaiy,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericbn  and  the  fu 
East  (Josh,  vi,  24 ;  vii,  21).  In  fact,  its  wiuation  alwie 
— in  su  noble  a  plain,  and  contiguous  to  so  prdiSc  a 
river — would  bespeak  ita  importance  in  a  country  whei« 
these  natural  advantagea  have  always  been  so  highly 
priaed,  and  in  an  age  when  pei^le  depended  ao  much 
mote  upon  tbe  indi^ous  resource  of  nature  than  they 
are  compelled  tu  tlu  now.  Jerichu  waa  the  city  to 
'bicb  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shiltim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Kahab  the  harlot  upon 
tbe  wall,  and  deparied,  having  first  promised  to  save  her 
were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction 
t).  Tt;  account  which  the  spies  received 
siess  tended  much  to  encourage  the  auhae- 
ons  of  the  Israelitea,  as  it  showed  that  the 
inbabitanlsof  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  attbeir 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  which  had  marked 
a  from  tbe  Nile  to  the  Jordan.  The  strange 
which  Jericho  itself  wu  taken  (see  Hacka, 
wronm  MimckuMiorum,  Jena,  1090)  must 
have  strengthened  this  imptesMon  in  the  rounUy,  and 
appears,  Indeed,  to  have  been  designnl  for  that  efn«t. 
The  town  was  utterly  deatiuyed  by  the  Israelites,  who 

!be  inhabilanta  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
and  her  family  (Josh,  vi).  Her  bouse  was 
recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound  iu  Ibe  window  fmm 
hich  the  spies  were  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives 
ere  taken  out  of  it,  and  "lodged  without  the  camp;" 
at  it  is  nowhere  said  or  implied  that  her  bouse  eacapad 
le  geneial  conflagration.  That  she  "dwelt  in  Israel' 
for  tbe  future;  that  ahe  UMiried  Sabnon,  son  of  Haa>> 
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Mm,  "  pTJnc«  of  Ibe  duMren  or  Judah,"  ind  tud  bj  him 
Hou,  liie  hiuband  of  Kuth  and  progenilot  of  David  and 
or  OUT  LonI ;  and,  Uttly,  that  hen  u  the  flnt  and  only 
Gentile  name  that  appeun  ia  the  liit  or  the  Taithful  of 
the  O.  T.  given  by  ftuil  (Jo«h,  vi,  ib;  I  Chron.  ii,  ID; 
Mat),  i,  5;  Heb.  xi,  HI)— all  [he«e  facia  surely  indicate 
that  ihe  did  nut  continue  lo  inhabit  the  acciined  lite ; 
and,  ir  no,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  fruni 
ticriptun,  hnir  could  it  ever  have  been  inTerred  that  her 
bouse  was  lea  alandinK?  (See 'Hoffmann,  Rahidu 
ET^miag,  Beii.  1861.)     tjee  Rahab. 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Jmhua.  >uch  it  waa  be- 
■Cnwed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Joih.  xviii, 
21 ;  it  lay  also  on  the  border  ofEphraim  [Joah.  xvi.T]), 
and  Trnm  thia  time  a  long  intenal  elapaes  before  Jeri- 
cho appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is  only  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  life  of  David  in  connection  with 
hiiembaasy  totbeAinimnitiBhliinK(2Sankx,C>).  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  i 
Hid  the  Bethelile  ia  recorded— upon  whom  the 
of  Joihua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  Kings 
xvi,  34) — would  certainly  seem  tu  imply  chat  up  lo  " 
time  its  site  had  been  uninhabiled.  It  is  true,  mei 
is  made  of  "a  cily  of  palm-lne«"  (Judg.  i,  16,  an 
13)  in  exiatenoe  apparently  at  the  time  when  spolu 
and  Jericho  Is  twice — once  hrfart  its  flnt  overthrow, 
and  once  nfUr  ila  second  foundation — deaignated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut.  xxxlv,  8,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii,  IS)  i 
but  these  deeignations  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
(u  the  tilr,  in  whatever  condition  at  Ihe  time.  (Un  the 
presence  of  these  tiees,  see  below.)  However,  once  ac 
ually  rebuilt,  .Tericho  rose  again  slowly  in  important 
In  its  imntcdiate  vicinity  the  sons  of  the  propbeusougl 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring 
of  the  waters ;"  and  over  and  ag«n«t  it,  beyond  Jordan, 
Elijah  "  went  up  bj  a  whirlwind  into  heaven"  [!  Kings 
ii,  1-22).  In  ita  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chaldieana  (2  Kings  xxv,6;  Jer.  xxxix,6>  By 
what  may  be  called  a  retrospective  aicount  of  it,  we 
may  infer  that  Hiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed, 
lor  in  Ihe  return  under  Zerubbabel  the"childr«i  of  Jer- 
icho," tf46  in  number,  are  oomprised  (Eoa  iii,  S4;  Neh. 
vii,  86) !  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they  removwl 
thither  again,  for  the  nn  o/Jtrkhn  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  w 
waa  next  to  the  sheep-gate  (Neb.  iii,  2).  It  was  ev 
ually  fonifled  by  the  Syrian  general  Hacchides  (1  K 
ix,50;  Jmephus,.4af.xiii,  1,3). 

The  Jericbo  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was  distant 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  tdxty  from  the  Jordan, 
lay  in  a  plain  overhung  by  a  barren  mountain,  w 
niols  ran  northward  towards  Scythopolia,  and  an 
ward  in  the  diiectioa  of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  plain. 
Eastwaid,  ita  barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Hoab, 
which  ran  parallel  lo  the  former.  In  the  midst  < 
plain — the  great  plain,  as  it  was  called— flowed  the  Joi> 
dan,  and  at  the  lop  ami  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes: 
Tiberias,  proverbial  tor  its  sweet^ee^  and  Aaphaltites  for 
ila  bitlemesB.  Away  Inim  the  Jordan,  it  was  paTcheS 
and  unhealthy  during  summer;  but  during  winter,  even 
when  it  snowed  at  Jeruealem,  the  inhabitants  heie  wore 
linen  ganneots.  Hard  by  Jericho,  bursting  forth  dose 
to  Cbe  u(«  of  the  old  city  which  Joshua  looli  on  his  en 
trance  inio  Canaan,  waa  a  moat  exuberant  fountain 
whose  welers,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  proper 
Cits,  had  received  (proceeds  Jowphus)  through  Elisba'i 
prayers  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efli 
caey.  Wilhin  ita  range — seventy  stadia  (Sirabo  aayi 
100)  by  twenty— the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unexam 
pled.  Palms  of  various  name*  and  properties— aonve 
that  produced  honey  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Ihe 
neighborhood;  o]>obalaamum.  the  choicest  of  indigenoi 
fruits;  Cyprus  (Arabic  "el-henna"),  and  mjTobalanui 
("lukkum")  throve  there  beautifully,  and  thickly  do 
ted  about  the  pleasure-grounds  ( War,  iv,  iS.  3).  These 
and  other  ammalic  shrubs  were  here  of  peeuliai 
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«  (JuKiD.sxxvi,S;  Jowphua,  JiCW, S,li  xir, 

itv,4,2;  H'iir,i,6,6;  i,  I8,fi).  Wisdom  hcncir 
ol  disdain  comparison  with  "  Ibe  riar  plants  of 
Jericho"  (Ecclus.  ixiv,  14).  Well  might  Strabo  (Ge^ 
xvi,  2, 1  41,  ed.  HUUer)  conclode  that  ita  revenues  wen 
eonsiderable.  The  peculiar  |ut>dacdoii*  menticaed,  ia 
addition  to  those  noticed  above,  were  honey  (Cedren.  |k 
104)  and,  in  Utcr  times,  the  sugar-auie  {see  Hidiiucm'i 
Ratarrlu$,  ii,  290  si].).    See  Rose  of  JuticHO. 

By  the  Romans,  Jericho  was  fint  visited  under  Fod- 
pey.  He  encamped  there  for  a  single  night,  and  subse- 
quently destroyed  two  forts — Threx  and  Taurus — that 
imanded  its  appruacbea  (Strabo,  Gtogr.  %  40).  Da- 
(Jusephus,  ITfir,  i,2,B}  or  Docua  (1  Hacc  xvi,  l»: 
comp.  ix,  bO),  wheie  Ptolemy  ssaaaMnaled  bit  fatbcr-io- 
law,  Mmon  Ihe  Maccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  tfase 
strunghidds,  which  were  afterwards  infested  by  bandiuL 
(iabiiiiua,  in  humettlementofJudKS,  made  Jericho  vw 
uf  the  live  seats  of  assembly  (Joeephus,  War,  i.  8,  i\. 
With  Hemd  Ihe  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  pnoii- 
nence :  ii  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kindi : 
aa  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  bis  Roman  allies  wlw 
sacked  it  {ibid,  i,  Ifi,  S) ;  and  ita  nvenuea  were  eagtri* 
sought  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from  Cleniiana. 
to  whom  Antony  had  aaaigned  them  [A  id,  xv,  4, 1), 
Hot  long  afterwards  he  buill  a  Ibn  there,  which  be  idl- 
ed "Cyprus,"  in  honor  of  his  mother  (ttuf.  xn,  6);  a 
lower,  which  he  called,  in  honor  of  hia  brothfr, "  til  gar 
lia ;"  and  a  number  uf  new  palaces,  aoperior  in  Ibor 
conalruction  to  those  which  had  existed  there  previiB*- 
ly,  which  he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  liwndrd 
a  new  town  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called,  like 
the  tD«er,PhasaeIis(H'ar,i,2l,  9).  If  he  did  not  make 
Jericho  his  habitual  midonce,  he  at  least  retired  thitb' 
er  to  die — and  to  be  motmied,  if  he  could  have  gut  his 
plan  carried  out;  and  it  was  in  the  ampbilheatn  af 
Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced  to 
the  assembled  euldiera  and  people  by  Salome  (  War,  i, 
3H,  3).  Soon  afterwards  the  place  was  burned  and  Ibe 
town  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a  revolutiunary  that  bad 
been  slave  lo  Hend  (iloT.  xvii,  10^6);  but  Archelans 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously,  founded  a  new  lawn  ia 
the  plain,tbatboTehisown  name,  and,  moat  impanantef 
all,  diverted  water  fhm  a  village  called  Nccra  to  irrigate 
the  plain,  which  he  had  planted  with  paJnta  {A^  xvii. 
13,  t).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more  "a  city  of  palms* 
when  our  Lord  visited  it.  As  the  city  that  had  w  ex- 
ceptionally contributed  lo  his  own  ancestry — a*  Ibe  tit; 
which  had  been  tbe  fiiM  to  fall,  amidst  so  much  coe- 
mony,  before  "tbe  captain  of  Ihe  Lord's  host  asd  h> 
servant  Jodiua"— we  may  well  suppose  that  his  tyes 
aurreyed  it  with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  auppoacd  to 
have  been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hawe 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana}  that  he  was  siaail 
ed  by  tbe  tempter ;  and  over  against  it,  accurdiag  to 
tradition  likewise,  be  bad  beai  previonsly  beptited  in 
Ibe  Jordan.  Here  he  restored  sight  to  tbe  blind  (m 
certainly,  perhaps  three  [Matl.  xx,  Sfl;  Hark  i,4CJ: 
this  was  in  ^rtpuj^  Jericho:  Luke  saya  "as  he  waa  eeaw 
nigh  Hafo  Jericho,"  etc  [xviii,  Bh]).  H«e  Ihe  dracmd- 
ant  of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zvdi*- 
us  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely  lo  be  lisaa- 
tive  enough  in  so  rich  a  dty.  l^nally,  between  Jeniaa- 
lem  and  Jericho  was  laid  Ihe  scene  of  his  stoiy  ol  ibe 
good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  occurrence  ihroutjbnul,  at  least  derives  intefcsl 
fmm  the  fact  Ihat  robbers  have  ever  been  Ihe  lemr  of 
that  ptecipilous  toad  (comp.  Phocaa,  ch.90:  see  Sch»- 
ben,  iii,  72);  and  so  fonnid^le  hal  they  proved  oady 
just  before  the  Christian  sra,tbal  Pompej-  had  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  destruction  of  their  atrongbolda 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi,  2,  §40;  comp.Joaeph.  JiV.xx,6. 
1  sq.).  The  way  from  Jerusalem  lo  Jeiitjio  is  ttiD  de- 
scribed by  tiavellers  as  the  most  dangenxia  about  Pat 
estine.  isee  Hackett's  IHiutra.  KfScripl.  p.  20EI.)  Ai 
lately  at  1320,  an  Engliah  traveller,  f^it  Prederid;  Hrt>- 
niker,  was  attacked  on  Uiis  read  by  Ibe  Arabs  with  fire- 
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aniM,  who  stripped  him  niked  and  left  him  Mvenitj 

PoMerior  U  Ihe  Goap«I>,TeBpMUn  round  it  one  of  the 
tuparchiei  of  Jud«i  (Vfar,  iii,8,  [>),ba[  deserted  by  iU 
iahmfaiuols  in  >  great  mtuara  obeii  he  euumpsd  tiien 
iibid.  W,  S,  2).  He  left  ■  guriaoD  on  liis  deputure  (not 
neceasaiily  the  IDth  l^ion,  which  U  only  >tal«d  to  hive 
marched  Ikroagk  Jericho)  which  wa«  still  there  when 
Titiu  advanced  upon  JeniHlem.  Is  it  uked  hair  Jeri- 
cho was  dntrojed  ?  Erideatly  hy  Vopuian ;  for  Jo- 
aephu^  rightly  trndonUnd,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr.  Robin- 
ua  {BtbL  Am.  i,  (66,  Sd  ed.)  thinks.  The  city  pilli^ 
and  burnt  in  Josephus  (  War  iv,  9, 1 }  wu  cleariy  Jeri- 
cho, with  iu  adjacent  villages,  and  not  Gensi,  ss  miy 
be  aeen  at  unoe  by  compiling  the  Unguagt  there  with 
that  of  8,  2,  and  the  agent  wis  Vespasian.  Eusebius 
and  JenHne  (paomaM.  k  v.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed 
when  Jerusalem  was  beateged  by  the  Roniana.  They 
rmther  add  that  it  was  afkerwarjs  rebuilt — they  do  nut 
say  by  whom — and  still  eidsted  in  their  day;  nor  had  the 
ruiiM  of  the  two  preceding  dties  been  obliterated.  Could 
Ibdrian  possiblv  have  planted  a  colony  there  when  he 
liiiiii  il  timiugh  JudBi  and  founded  .Slia?  (Dion  Can. 
y/tar.lxix,  cUgOd.  9tun;  more  at  large  CAmtLAurAcf'. 
p.  aU,  ed.  Uu  Fresne.)  The  discnveiy  which  OriRen 
made  there  oTa  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  6th  in  his  Hex- 
apta),  together  with  sundry  MSS.,  Greek 


jl  have  been  wholly  w 


ts  (Eiueb.  E.  U.  vi,  IG ;  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Pond,  tl 
Mtmtur.  OK*  med.)-,  or  again,  a*  is  perhaps  more  prob- 
able, did  a  Chrisdan  settlement  arise  there  under  Con- 
Btantine,  when  baptisms  in  the  Jordan  began  to  he  the 
rage?  That  Jeijchobecameanepiscopalsee  about  that 
time  under  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  ancient 
>{ailtia(Ge(9n^5.aCirolD  Paulo, p. S06,  and  the  Par- 
ergon  appended  to  it;  comp.  Willism  of  Tyre,  Wiif,  lib. 
lEziii,  ad  f.).  Its  bishop]  eubscribed  to  variooa  councils 
m  the  -Ith,  5th,  and  6th  ceoturiea  {iOiL,  and  Le  Quien's 
Oriau  Ciruliiu.  ill,  SM).  Justinian,  we  are  told,  re- 
atored  a  ho^ice  there,  and  likewise  a  church  dedicated 
lu  the  Virgin  (Procop.  tie  adif.  v,  9).  As  early  as  A,D. 
387,  when  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesaeliog)  viiuted 
it,  a  hoiue  exiit«d  there  which  wjs  pointed  out,  after  the 
■Kmner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahab.  This  was 
ruaflasa  when  Arculfuj  saw  it ;  and  not  oidy  so,  but  the 
■hird  dty  was  likewise  in  ruins  [Adanin.  IM  Locii  S.  ap. 
Migoe,  Patrohff.  C.  Ixuviii,  799).  Had  Jericho  been 
risUsdby  an  evihquaiie,  as  Antoninus  reportJi  (ap.  Urv- 
lini  7'A«aiir.vii,p.mccxiii,  sudnutelocS),  andas  Syris 
certainly  wss,  in  the  2;th  year  of  Justinian.  A.D,  bdS '/ 
If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restorations  already  re- 
ferred tu :  and  when  Antoninus  adds  that  the  house  of 
Uahab  bad  now  become  a  hosfuce  and  oratory,  we  might 
almost  prutiouoce  that  this  was  the  very  hn«]»ce  which 
had  been  restored  by  that  enpeior.  Again,  it  may  be 
aslted,  did  Christian  Jericho  recnve  no  injury  from  the 
Persian  Komizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Choeroes  II, 
A.D.Gl-1?  (Bsr-HebrKiC:4roa.p.99,LiL  v.,ed.Kini;h). 
It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were  more  religious  odi- 
ficea  in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th  century  round  ainut  iL 
According  to  Arculfus,  oae  ehorch  msrked  the  site  of  (jU- 
gal ;  another  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  suppoaed  to 
have  deposited  his  gannenia  previnusly  to  his  baptism; 
a  third  within  the  precincts  crf'avast  nHuiasteiy  dedica- 
ted (o  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Jordan.  Jericho  meanwhile  had  disappeared 
as  a  lovm  to  rise  no  more.  Churches  and  monasteries 
sprung  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  ouly  to  moulder 
away  in  their  turn.  The  anchorite  cavtn  in  the  rocky 
flanha  of  the  Qusrcntana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mBlisval  enchuiiasm.  Arculf- 
us speak)  of  a  diminutive  race—Canaaniteshe  calls  them 
— that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great  numbers  in  his  day. 
They  have  retained  posseeaion  of  those  fairy  meadow- 
lands  ever  since,  and  have  made  their  bead-quarters  fur 
same  centuries  nnind  the  "  square  lower  or  castle"  first 
d  by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  AUab  Zufi^wr.  p. 
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ISl)  in  A.0. 121 1,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saraoeni, 
whose  worit  it  may  be  supposed  U>  have  been,  though  it 
has  since  beeu  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  ofZac- 
chsus.  Their  village  is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Cania.  Tittaur. 
iv,  IS),  in  A.D.  1290,  styled  "a  vile  place;"  bv  Sir  J. 
Haundeville,  in  AJ).  1322,  "a  litthi  village;"' and  by 
Ueniy  Uaundrell,  in  A.1).  1697,  "a  poor,  nasty  village;'' 
in  which  verdict  all  moderu  travellers  that  have  ever 
vieiled  it  must  concur.  (See  £ar/;  Travtli  u  Pal,  by 
Wright,  p.  177  and  Ul.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  debased  race,  and  are  probably  nothing  mora 
or  len  than  veritable  Gip«ea,  who  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  Frank  mountain  near  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  the  heights  round  the  village  and  convent  of 
St.  John  iu  the  des^  and  are  still  called  "  Scomunicacl" 
by  the  native  Christians—one  uf  the  names  applied  to 
them  when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
l&th  century  (le.  from  feigning  thenuclvcs '' penitent*" 
and  under  censure  of  the  pope.  See  Iloyland's  Hittorkai 
Surrtg  of  the  Gifna,  p.  Vi;  also  TAs  ffqisji,  a  poem  by 
A.  P.  Stanley). 
Jericho  does  not  seem  to  hare  ever  been  restored  as  a 

be  proliSv,  and  were  extensively  cultivateil  aiul  laid  out 
in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks  (Phocss  ap.  Leon. 
AlUt.£u^f(«r.[c20],p.8l),  They  seem  lo  have  been 
included  in  the  domains  uf  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  such,  were  bestowed  by  Aniuif  upon  his  niece  as 
a  dowry  (WiUiam  of  Tyie,  IIUl.  xi,  ]&).  Twenly-Ave 
years  afterwards  we  Hnd  Hclisendis,  wile  of  king  Fuko, 
assigning  them  to  the  convent  of  Bethany,  which  she  bad 
lbundedA.D.lt37. 

The  Hte  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with  reason 
placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ftt&iL  Ra.  i,  552^668)  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbrahond  of  the  fountain  ofElishai  and  that 
of  the  second  (the  dty  of  tbe  New  Teat,  and  uf  Josephus) 
at  the  opening  of  the  wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour 
from  the  fountain.  The  ancient,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
practicable  road  from  Jerusalem  ligxaga  down  the  tug- 
ged and  bare  mountain  ude,  doae  to  the  south  bank  o1 
wady  el-Kelt,  one  of  the  most  sublime  ravines  in  Pales- 
tine. In  the  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  road,  is  an  im- 
mense reservoir,  now  dry,  and  round  it  are  extenave 
ruins,  consisting  of  mounds  of  rubbish  and  ancient  foun- 
dations. Riding  nortbwsrd,  (umilar  remains  were  seen 
on  both  aidesof  wady  el-Kelt.  Half  a  mile  farther  north 
we  enter  cultivated  ground, iuterspeised  with  clumps  of 
thorny  nuU  ("  lo4«-tiee')  and  other  shrube ;  another  half 
mile  brings  US  lo  Ain  es-SultSu,  a  lar((e  fountain  burst- 
ing  Ibrth  from  tbe  foot  of  a  muund.  The  water,  though 
warm,  is  sweet,  and  is  exieniuvely  used  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  whole  plain  immediately 
around  the  fountain  is  strewn  with  andent  ruiiia  and 
heaps  uf  rubbish. 

The  village  traditionally  identified  with  Jericho  now 
bears  the  name  of  Rika  (in  Arabic  si'-AtAo)  and  ii  situ- 
ated about  the  middle  of  the  pUin,  six  miles  west  from 
th<f  Jordan,  in  N.  bL  Si'^  57',  and  K  long.afi"  SS'.  Dr. 
Olin  describe*  the  present  vitlsge  ss  "  the  meanest  and 
foulest  of  Palestine."  It  may  perhaps  contain  forty 
dwellings,  with  some  two  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
houses  conoM  of  rough  wall*  of  old  building -atones, 
roofed  with  straw  and  brushwood.  Each  has  in  front 
of  it  an  indosure  for  cattle,  fenced  with  branches  of  the 
ihoniy  uubk ;  and  a  sironger  fence  of  the  same  materi- 
al enrrounds  the  whole  village,  forming  a  rude  barrier 
against  the  raids  of  tbe  fiedawin.  Not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage is  a  little  square  castle  or  tower,  e\-idently  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  but  now  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  the  house 
of  Zacctueus."  This  village,  though  it  bears  the  name 
of  Jericho,  is  about  a  mile  atid  a  half  distant  both  Irom 
the  Jericho  of  the  prophets  ami  that  of  the  evangelists. 
Very  probably  it  may  occupy  the  site  of  Gilgal  (q.  v.). 
The  ruinous  slate  of  the  modem  houses  is  in  part  owing 
to  a  comparativdy  recent  event.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  his 
retreat  from  Damascus,  near  tbe  close  of  1840,  having 
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been  atucked  by  the  Anba  in  crotnng  Uio  Jordin,  sent  i 
■deUKhmenC  of  his  umy  and  rued  Jericho  lo  the  grauiid. 
The  auil  oC  the  pliia  a  uOMitpaned  in  fertility ;  there  . 
U  ■bundance  vf  waiei  Tor  iirigatiDn,  and  muy  of  the  old 
aqueducts  are  almoM  perfect ;  yet  nearly  tbe  vhule  plain 
ia  waste  and  deaolale.  The  gmre  suppUed  by  the  roun- 
lain  is  in  the  distance.  The  fevr  fields  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian cotDt  and  the  few  orchards  of  6gs  are  enough  to 
show  what  the  place  migtt  becuDiB  under  proper  culti- 
vation. But  the  people  erenow  few  in  number,  indolent, 
and  licentioui.  The  ]m1du  which  Rave  the  ancient  city 
a  distinctive  appellation  an  gone;  even  that  "single 
soHlaiy  palm"  which  Di,  KiAinsoQ  saw  exisu  no  more. 
The  climate  of  Jericho  is  exceedingly  hut  and  unhealthy. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  depression  ofihe  plain, which 
is  about  1200  feet  btloio  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  reflec- 

tain  ranges  which  shut  in  the  plain,  and  (he  noisome  ex- 
halations from  the  take,  and  from  the  numerous  salt- 

Jimf  '"°°    '  "'         '"""" 

For  further  details  respecting  Jeticbo,  see  Reland's  Po- 
b<r.p.883,S29sq.:  Ughtfaot,//ar./rAp.8Ssi(.;  Otho's 
J^r.  Rabb.  p.  -298  sq. ;  Bachiene,  ii,  3,  §  324  sq. :  Hames- 
velO,  ii,  391  sq. ;  Cellar.  SoHl.  ii,  563  iq. ;  Robinson's  Re- 
*niri4F«,ii,2G7sq.i  Ulin's  7'nieef(,ii,lB6  sq.;  ThoinsoD, 
Land  ajtd  hoott  ii,  439  sq. 

J«ri'«l  (Heb,  rrritl;  iKTl^./m  w  of  God,  or  L  q. 
Jtrofl;  Sept.  'Itpji*),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  IsMchar,  mentioned  as  a  valiant  chief  of  hia  tribe, 
wUcb  were  eniolled  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii, 
2).     EC.  post  ISIi6. 

Jeri'Jah  (1  Chron.  xxri,  81).    See  JEni.tH. 

Jer'imotb  (Heb.  YeHmotA',  riB^'i^,  Ac^»,  L  q. 
Jeremoth),  the  name  of  several  men.    See  also  Jerb- 

1.  (Sept  Itpifwf^.)  One  of  the  Ave  sons  of  Bela, 
son  of  Boijamin,  a  valiant  chief  of  bis  tribe  (1  Chron. 
Tii,  7).    B.C  post  1850. 

2.  (SepC  'I((>>riu3.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Hushi,  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  30) ; 
elsewhere  (1  Qiron.  xxiii,  28)  called  jKuiaurtH  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'lapitmii  v.  r.  'Ap</iui3.)  One  of  (he  fs- 
nMOS  Benjamite  archers  and  slingen  that  Joined  David's 
band  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  lii,  G).     B.C.  lO&S. 

4.  (Sept.  'lipiiuiiS  V.  r.  'Itpipu3.)  One  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman.and  appointed  ■  Levitical  musician 
under  bis  father  in  the  anangemenl  of  the  sacred  ser- 
vices by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4)  ;  probably  the  same 
daewhere  (vcr,  2!)  called  Jiuismoth. 

9.  (Sept.  'Iipirioud  V.  I.  Itpi/iwS,)  Son  of  Azriel, 
and  "captain"  of  Naphtali  tmder  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvU,  18).    RC  1014. 

6.  (Sept.  'Bpiiou3  V.  r.  'lipi/iovi.')  A  son  of  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  Reboboam's  lirst  wife  (2 
Chron.  jti,  iS).  KC.  ante  973.  He  appears  to  have 
been  different  from  any  uf  David's  aons  elsewhere  enu- 
nMnuetl  (2  3am.  iii,  2-5 ;  1  Chmn.  xiv,  1-7),  having, 
petbapa,  been  bom  of  a  concubine  (compare  2  Ssm.  xvi, 
31).  See  David.  ■'Thi^  in  fact,  is  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion respecting  his  maternity  (Jerome,  Qaculionrt,  ad 
loc).  It  is,  however,  somewhat  questionable  whether 
Behoboam  would  have  married  the  grandchild  of  a  con- 
cubine even  of  the  great  David.  The  passage  2  Chron. 
xi,  IH  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the  wnni  'daughter'  is  a 
Correction  of  the  A'rri:  the  original  texl  had  "jS,  L  e. 

7.  (Sept.  'lifHiuiS.)  A  Levile,  one  of  the  averseets 
of  the  Temple  oflerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  13).    B.C.  726. 

Je'rloth  (Heb.  Ytriotk',  P'iS-'i;,  UmidUf,  other- 
wise  curtaiai;  Itpiu^),  a  person  apparently  named  as 
tlrelancroftbefirst  two  wives  of  tileb,  son  of  Hvznin. 
several  children  beinjt  mentioned  as  the  fruit  of  the  mar- 
riage with  oneor  the  other  (1  Chroo.ii,18).    aCposI 


1856.    The  Tolgate  renders  this  M  the  son  of  CaMi  by 

the  UiBlr-mendoned  wife,  and  fathei     *'* 

but  contrary  to  the  Heb,  text,  whit 

by  the  Sept.    There  is  probably  some  cormplion ;  po*. 

sibly  the  name  in  question  is  an  inlerpoblion :  mmpare 

rer.  lE>i  or  perhaps  we  shootd  render  tbe  coanective  1 

by  rvttt,  thus  "'''''■'g  Jcriuth  but  another  name  Ibr 

Azuhah. 

Jennaut,  Georok,  D.D.,  a  aiinista  of  tbe  Imiiiiii 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  botn  in  1759  al  Peebka,  Snit- 
land,  where  his  father  was  at  the  lime  pastor  of  s 
church  t^  that  branch  of  tbe  Secesaicai  Church  dcDOd- 
inatPd  before  their  union  in  1819  as  Anti-buritbeT.  On 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  coune  he  entered  the 
divinity  hall  of  his  denomination,  (ituaied  at  AUoa.  Mid. 
while  a  student  there,  took  a  high  Manding  in  bis  dan. 
After  preaching  a  short  time  in  Sroiland  he  went  lo 
London,  to  become  tbe  colleague  of  Mr,  Wilson,  at  the 
SecoKBoa  Church  in  Bow  Ijmc,  Cheapside,  and  waa  cv- 
dained  in  the  last  week  of  .'^t.  1 782.  In  tbe  Ei^clirii 
metropolis  Jerment  was  well  received,  and  be  l^cnd 
there  for  tbe  space  of  Ihirty-flve  yean,  hii  [inetiing 
attracting  large  and  respectable  congregatiaia  ftvm  the 
Scottish  residents  of  London.  He  died  M^y  23,1813; 
"  His  character  stood  veiy  high  in  tbe  eMimale  of  all 
who  knew  him,  as  a  man  of  sense,  tearaing,  pntdsm, 
and  exalted  piety."  He  was  one  of  the  BrM  direcios 
of  the  London  Misuonaiy  Society,  and  greatly  encoor. 
aged  the  enterprise.  The  writings  of  Jennenl  intnisled 
to  the  press  are  mainly  puhhc  lectura  and  sermms 
(London,  i;9!-lB13).  Among  these  hia  /Jorfy  Piitj.il- 
lujtmtfd  and  rra>fitnwWnf  in  ttrrrai  Ditfonrtet ;  sid 
RfligioH,  a  Montor  lo  He  MiddU-agrJ  amd  Ike  Glory  of 
old  Men,  deserve  to  occupy  a  connpicuona  plaM.  S« 
Morison,  Falhen  and  Fomdtrt  of  Loud.  Mim.  Sotirlj.  f. 
606  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jerobo'Xm  (HA.  raroAan',  CTa'^;,  os(™»  a/ 
the  peopb;  SepL  'Iifw^orifi^  Joeephus  'lipeffiaiittl. 
the  name  of  two  of  the  kings  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel. 

1.  The  son  of  VtiM  (by  which  title  be  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  the  record  of  his  infamy)  by  a  wonuui 
named  Zcniah,of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (I  Kings  xlX). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  schismatical  norlbrni  Uq^ 
dom,  consisting  of  tbe  ten  tribes,  over  which  he  irignri 
twenty-two  (cuirent)  years,  B.C  978-951.  Al  the  tiax 
he  first  appears  in  the  sacred  history  his  mother  waa  a 
widow,  and  he  had  already  been  noticed  by  Solomim  ss 
a  clever  and  active  young  nuui,  and  appointed  dw  ef 
the  superintendents  of  Ihe  works  which  that  magnili- 
t«nt  king  was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem,  having  vpedal 
charge  of  the  services  required  of  the  leading  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (I  Kings  xi,  26-28;  comp.  J(jwphuB,,4*Lvni, 
7,  7).  B.C.  1010-998.  This  appointment,  the  rocarJ 
of  his  merits,  might  have  satiiflied  his  ambilion  had  DM 
the  declaration  of  tbe  prophet  Ahijah  given  him  biglia 
bnpee.  When  informed  that,  by  the  divine  apioini- 
[Dent,  he  was  lo  become  king  over  the  ten  tribes  ibiiwi 
to  be  rent  from  the  house  of  David,  he  was  not  nnintt 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  hut  bfjianlo 
form  phifB  and  cffli^irafnea,  Ihe  discovery  of  wbieb  emi- 
strained  him  (o  Dec  to  Egypt  to  escape  csodign  p'lnish- 
ment,  B.C.  cir.  980.  Tbe  king  ot  that  coontrr  iras  ha 
too  ready  to  encourage  <me  whose  success  most  necc^ 
sarily  weaken  tbe  kingdom  which  had  become  gnat 
and  formidable  under  David  and  Solimnn,  and  which 
had  already  pushed  its  frontier  lo  the  Ked  Sea  (I  King) 
xi,  29-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call  Jero- 
boam from  Eg>'pt ;  and  he  appears  to  have  beaded  the 
deputation  that  came  before  the  son  of  Soiomnn  with 

measures  of  the  late  king  had  ccaiprnmissd.  Ii  uisy 
evmewhat  excuse  tbe  buih  answer  uf  Reboboan  ihii 
the  demand  was  uitied  by  a  bndr  of  men  headed  by  ok 
whose  pietenaioDa  were  ao  well  known  and  so  odisva  to 
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thehoiiaaafDaTid.  It««iiDatbcd«nKd(liat,bimahiiie 
ih«ir  ap{dkatioai  d»u  ofhiuinAy,  ibej'  Mtuck  the  fint 
blow,  allhM^h  It  i*  p<Mribl>  tbot  thty,  in  tin  Ant  in- 
stance, intended  to  on  the  pnaence  of  jeroboun  Ibr  no 
other  puipoae  than  to  frighten  the  kins  into  eomphanoe. 
The  impiiukent  uuver  of  Rebobown  rendeml  ■  revolu- 
lion  ineviutde,  end  JenbcNun  wu  then  called  to  reign 
over  the  ten  iribca  bv  the  uyle  of  "  King  of  ImtT  (1 
Kings  zii,  UW\  Autumn,  RQ  973.  See  Kkhoboau. 
(Pot  the  general  coune  of  hii  conduct  on  Che  throne,  see 
the  nnicle  luunL,  Kisonoji  op.)  The  lewlinK  object 
of  his  policy  vaa  to  widen  the  breach  between  (he  two 
kingdoms,  and  to  rend  aaundcr  those  common  intemts 
anKHi|^  all  the  dncendanls  of  Jacub,  which  it  was  one 
frrest  ubjtct  of  the  law  to  combine  and  inlerlace.    To 


tupledn 


inviolable  iiitaeats  and  obligations  of  the  covenant  peo- 
ple by  forbicMing  hia  subjecla  to  resort  Co  the  one  tem- 
ple and  altar  of  Jehorah  at  Jenualem.inil  by  establith- 
ing  shrina  at  Dan  and  Beth-el— the  extremities  of  bia 
tiniplnDi — where  "fCoUen  calves'  were  set  up  as  the 
sytDbols  of  Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjmned 
to  roort  and  bring  iheir  offcrinipi.  See  Calf,  Gold- 
en. The  pontificate  of  the  new  estsbluhment  he  united 
la  his  crown,  in  imitation  of  the  ERvplian  kinn*  (I  Kings 
xii,  26-83).  He  wai  otBcia^ngiii  Ihat  capacity  at  Beth- 
el, offering  incen*e,when  h  prophet  (.liiaepbuH,.4Bl.  viii, 
K  ."i.  calls  him  Jadon,  i.  e.  prohaUv  Idiki;  compare  Ant. 
1:  JcToroe,  Qiatt.  Httr.  on  2  Cbion.  x,  4)  ap- 


peared, and  in  the  ni 


e  of  the  I-oTil 


icotQing 


Hfaroir,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  Da 
Till,  Joaiah  by  name,  should  bum  upon  that  unholy  alts 
■  he  bonea  of  its  miniiteni.  He  wi  ' 
TcrifV,  by  a  commissioned  pindigy,  the  trtith  of  I 
lie  he  had  delivered,  when  the  king  alCempieil  lo  arreal 
him,  but  was  amilten  with  pain-  in  the  arm  he  stretched 
forth.  At  the  same  time  the  threatened  prodigy  took 
place — the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  stiewed 
far  around.  Awe-atrueh  at  this  twofold  miracle,  the 
king  bexged  the  prophet  lo  intercede  with  Gnd  for  the 
naioration  of  his  hand,  which  was  acconlingly  healed 
(I  KinKSxiii,l-e).  aC.9T3.  This  measure  had,  how- 
ever, nn  abiding  elhcl.  The  poller  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests  of 
his  separate  kingdom  to  be  even  thus  abandoned;  and 
■he  force  of  the  considerations  which  determined 
conduct  may  in  part  be  appreciated  ftom  the  fact  chat 
no  Bubaeqncnt  king  of  Israel,  however  well  dispneeil  in 
oihermpKts,ererventtned  ColayaHngeroiilhisi  "' 
maiical  establishment  (I  Kings  xiii.  38,  S4).  I 
"  ibe  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nehat,  wherewi 
sinned  and  made  Israel  lo  sin,"  became  a  standing 
phrase  in  deacrilnng  that  iniquity  from  which  no  king 
uf  Israel  departed.    See  Ii>i>i.atrv. 

The  ODntumac]r  of  Jeioboam  eventually  brought  upon 
him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded  beyond  al] 
others— the  speedy  extinction  of  the  djtiaMy  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  and  incurred  so  much  guilt  to 
fsiablLsh  on  Arm  fuunilacions.  His  sou  Abijah  being 
sick,  he  sent  hi*  wife,  disguised,  to  consuh  Ihe  prophet 
Ahijah,  who  had  piedicted  chat  he  nhnukl  be  king  of 
liraeL  The  prophet,  although  he  had  beornne  blind 
with  affe,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her  witb,  "Come 
in,  Ihou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
heary  tidings."  These  were  not  merely  that  the  son 
shouU  die— for  that  was  intended  in  mercy  Co  one  who 
alun:,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  tiod,  and  was  the  only  one  who  nhould  nhuin 
an  honored  grave— but  that  his  race  should  bs  violently 
ami  ntlerly  extinguished :  "  I  will  take  away  the  rem- 
nint  of  the  bouse  at  ,IerDbnam  as  a  msn  tsketh  awav 
dung,  till  it  be  all  gone"  (1  Kings  xlv,  I-IN).  The  son 
ditd  as  aoon  as  Che  mother  croMed  the  Ihmhold  on  her 
rMomj  and,  as  Ihe  death  of  Jeroboam  himselT  is  Ibe 
next  event  leoonled,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  long 

'.«'). 'ttCeariy  in  »l. 

--•-■-»,  ad  loc) 


(Ste  Kitlo'a  Dai^  BMe  IlUnratia 


"Jeroboam  waa  al  conttant  war  with  the  hooM  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijih,  son  of  Kehoboam,  in  which,  In  spite  of  a 
skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  defeateil,  and  for  the  time  lost  three 
imponontcitiea— Beth-eLJeshanah.andKphiaim.  1'he 
Targum  on  Kuth  iv,  A)  mentions  Jerobiiam'  having 
stationed  guanls  on  che  roads,  which  guards  I  ad  been 
slain  by  the  people  of-Kcluphah;  but  what  ia  here  al 
luded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we  have  at  present  no 
clew  lo."  The  Sept.  has  a  king  addition  lo  the  Bib- 
licsl  account  (at  I  Kings  xii,  !4),  evidently  taken  from 
some  apocn'phal  source.  Jn»(iphus  simply  follows  ilia 
Hebrew  text.  (See  Caasel,  Konig  Jtrabaam,  Erfurt, 
1867.) 

2.  The  son  and  succeeaor  of  Jehoash,  and  the  fiiur- 
leench  king  of  IsneL  for  a  period  of  lurty-one  years,  &C 
)»S-782  (2  Kings  xiv,  '&),  He  folk>wed  the  example 
of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping  up  the  idnUciy  of  the 
golden  calves  (2  Kings  xiv.  H).  Neverchelese,  the  Lord 
had  pity  upon  Israel  (2  Kings  xir,  'iS),  the  time  of  ita 
ruin  had  not  yet  come,  and  thin  t«gn  was  long  and 
Hoiuishing.  being  contemporary  with  those  of  Amaxiah 
(2  Kings  xiv,  28)  and  L'iziah  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  over  Ju- 
dah. Jeroboam  brought  to  s  succeHl\d  result  the  wan 
which  his  father  hsd  undertaken,  and  was  always  vic- 
torious over  the  Syrians  (i-omp  'i  Kings  xiil,  4 ;  xiT,Sa, 
27).  He  even  look  tbeir  chief  cities  of  Damascus  (1 
Kings  xiv,  20;  Amn  i,  S-6)  and  Hamalh,  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  tn  the  sceptre  of  David,  anil  re- 
sioitd  to  the  realm  of  Israel  the  andent  eastern  limita 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Dasd  Ses  |2  Kings  xiv,  lb;  Ainoa 
vi,  U).  Amroon  and  Moab  were  reconquered  (Amoa  i, 
IS:  il,  l-U);  Ihe  Trana}onlanic  tribes  were  restored  to 
their  territory  (J  Kings  xiii,&j  I  Chron.  v,  1 7-32>  But 
it  was  merely  an  outward  reetoralion.  The  sanctuary  al 
Beih-cl  was  kept  up  in  royal  Mate  (Amos  Hi,  IH),  while 
dninkenness,  licentiousneaa,  and  o|)pression  prevailed  in 
the  country  (Amos  ii,6'8j  iv,lj  vi.G;  IIik  iv.  12-14; 
i,2),  and  iikJatry  was  uniteil  with  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah {Hi».iv,  IS;  xiii,0).  During  this  reign  liveal  the 
prophelsHoseaOloa.  i,  I).  Joel  (comp.  Joel  iii,  16  with 
Amos  i,  IS), AmoaCAmnai,!),  and  Jonah  (i  Kings  xiv, 
36).  In  Amos  vii,  11,  Amaiiah,  the  high-priest  of  Beth- 
el, in  reporting  what  he  called  Ihe  coiu^nracy  of  Amos 
ogainM  Jeroboam,  represents  che  prophet  as  declaring 
Chat  Jeroboam  should  die  by  Ihe  sword :  and  some  would 
regard  Ihis  as  a  prophecy  that  hail  failed  of  its  fulSl- 
ment,  as  there  ta  no  evidence  that  his  deaih  was  olbo 
than  natnral,  lor  he  was  buried  with  his  anceaton  in 
slate  (2  Kings  xiv,  29).  alihough  Ihe  interregnum  of 
eleven  years  which  intervened  before  the  acceaaion  of 
his  eon  Zechariah  (2  Kings  xiv,  38,  comp.  with  xv,  S) 
orguea  some  piditical  dianrder  at  the  lime  of  his  death 
{see  the  Shidin  wnd  KnlUm,  1H47,  ill,  648).  But  the 
probability  rather  is  that  ihe  high-priest,  who  displayed 
the  tme  spirit  of  a  pemeculor,  gave  an  unduly  speciAc 
and  oflensive  lum  lo  Ibe  Konbi  nf  Amos,  in  order  to  in< 
flame  Jeroboam  the  more  againsi  him.  The  only  pas- 
BSges  of  Scripture  where  Ilia  ruune  occurs  ire  2  Kings 
xiii,  13:  xiv,lG,28,27,S«,i!);  xv,  l.S;  lChron.v,  17; 
Hoa.i,  1:  Amos  j,  I ;  vii,  S,  ID,  11 ;  in  all  other*  the  for- 
mer Jeroboam  ia  intended.    See  Ibrakl,  xinoiioh  op. 

Jeroliam  (Heb.  I'tnxltam',  Orny  dieriikrd),  the 
name  of  several  meiu 

1.  (Sept.  'IffHfuqX,  'IipD^i^i,  'IriMOfi.)  The  son 
of  Elihii  (Kliab,  Eliel),  and  father  of  Elksnah,  Samuels 
father  (1  Sam.i,!;  1  Chmn.  vl 27. 34).    RCaiilelUS. 

2.  (SepU  'iipoaii  v.  r,  'loonp.)  An  inhabitant  of 
C.r,\nt,  and  father  of  Juelah  and  Zebadiah.  two  of  ihe 
Benjamile  archer*  whojoiiieil  David's  band  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii,  7).     aC  ante  MH&. 

3.  (Sept.  Iwpafi  V.  r.  liMwil.)  The  father  of  Aza- 
reel,  which  latter  was  "  captain"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  un- 
der David  and  SokHoon  (I  Chiuu.  xxvii,  tt).    &a 
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4.  (Sept  luipa/i.)  Fither  ot  Auriah,  which  litler 
it  (h«  fint  nwiilianed  of  the  two  of  Ihit  iiame  unong 
the  "  capuing  of  huiHliedii"  with  whom  Jehuiaili  plan- 
ned the  reMoration  of  prince  Jeboasb  to  the  throne  (i 
Cbrorv.  luiii,  1).     EC  ante  876. 

5.  (8«pt,'l(poo/tv.r.'(pod/i.)  ThBfsthwofHverBl 
Btnjamicechiehreaidentat  Jeraulem  (1  ChTon.Tii,27). 
Ra  appai.  (uile  688.    S«eKo.fi:  aim  Jehemoth.I. 

6.  (Sept  Iipoa^  V.  I.  Itfo^/i.)  The  fuher  or  Ib- 
nnab,  wbicl)  Utter  waa  one  oT  the  Benjamice  chicfgrea- 
idant  it  Jeruaalem  (1  Chnin.  is,  8).  B,C.  apparemi^ 
ante  GSfi.     Pcwaibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

7.  (Sept.  Upadfi  v.  r.  loaa/i.)  The  wn  of  Puhur, 
and  father  of  Adaiah,  which  lul  wu  on*  of  the  chief 
priests  reaident  at  Jenualem  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  RC 
apparently  ante  69S. 

8.  (Sept.  'Iipodfi.)  The  son  of  Pehdiah,  uid  father 
of  Adaiah,  which  last  oaa  one  oT  the  chief  prieal*  reai- 
dent at  Jenuatem  after  the  EiUe  (Neh.  li,  IS),  RC 
ante  440.     Perhapa,  huwcver,  this  Jeroham  wu  the 

JCTOma  (fuUy  LatinUed  Sapknmiiu  Eutriuu  Ifie- 
rn^niu).  fceneroll}'  known  aa  S.mnt  Jkkdue,  one  of 
llie  most  leam«I  and  able  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Weatem  Church,  was  bom  at  Stridon,  a  (own  oii  the 
confines  of  Ualnutia  and  Pannoiiia  (but  whoK  tite  is 
now  unktionm,  as  the  place  was  deetroved  bj  Ibe  Goths 
in  A.D.  8T7),  at  iwnie  period  between  B31  and  845— ac- 
cording to  SchafT,  it  probabtv  occnrrcd  near  Sib,  His 
parents  were  both  Christians.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  hi*  bther.  after  which  he  studieil 
Greek  and  Latin  rhelnric  and  phibiaophy  under  ^ius 
Donalus  at  Itom&  While  a  resident  in  this  Christian 
nty  he  was  admilled  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  anil  decided 
to  derote  iiis  lilt,  in  rigid  abstinence,  to  the  service  af 
hia  Master.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  ■  visit  which 
be  mode  to  (ianl  wss  undertaken  before  or  after  this 
important  event.  At  any  rate,  about  870  we  liiid  him 
a'  Treves  and  at  Ac)uileia,buay  intranscribinfcthe  com- 
mentaries of  Hilarius  on  the  Psalms,  and  a  work  ou  the 
synnls  by  the  same  author:  and  in  composing  his  Snt 
tiicolni^ad  essay,  De  malieTt  lepliri  perama,  the  letter 
to  Innocentiuf.  In  873  he  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  tht 
Kasl,  in  company  with  his  friends  Innocaitius,  Evagri- 
un,  and  Hdiodorus,  and  finally  settled  (itr  a  time  at  An- 
tiocK  During  his  resilience  at  this  place  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  fever,  and  iu  a  dream  which  he  had  in 
this  sickness  be  fancied  himself  called  before  the  Judg- 
ment bat  of  (iod,  and  aa  a  heathen  Ciceronian  (he  hul 
hitherln  given  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
clasncal  writers)  so  severely  reprimanded  and  scouriial 
that  even  the  angels  inlercede<l  for  him  from  sympathy 
with  his  ynuth,  and  he  himself  was  led  to  take  the  snl- 
emn  vow  herealter  to  forsake  the  study  and  resiling  of 
worldly  books,  a  pl^^S*  which,  however,  ha  did  not  ad- 
here to  in  ther  life.  A  marked  religious  fervor  thence- 
forth animated  Jerome:  a  devotion  to  monastic  hab- 
its became  the  ndins  principle,  we  might  say  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  desert  of 
Chalcia  in  874,  tiid  there  spent  four  years  in  penitential 
exercises  and  in  stody,  paying  particular  altentinn  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Bnt  his  active 
and  restless  spirit  soon  brought  him  again  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  involved  him  in  oil  the  ilocirinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  those  controversial  times. 
See  Mblkt[1'9.  In  S79  be  was  ordainei)  a  presbyter  by 
bishop  Paulinus  in  Antiocb,  without  rceciiing  charge 
of  a  congregation,  aa  he  preferred  the  itinerant  life  of 
a  monk  and  student  to  a  flxeil  office.  About  SHO  he 
journeyed  to  Constantinople,  where,  although  past  a 
student's  age,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  feet  of  the  celebialed  Uiegory  Naiianzen,  and  to 
listen  to  the  anti-Arian  sermoiis  of  Ibis  leameil  father 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  pupil  and  insirucmr  soon 
became  )^al  friends;  and  there  resulted  from  his  study 
of  the  iintk  language  and  literature,  to  which  much  nf 
hi*  time  and  attention  was  here  devoted,  several  trans- 
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lations  fmm  the  writings  of  the  early  Creek  fiathen 
among  which  the  mosa  important  are  iheChnnicJa  «f 
Kusebius,  and  the  homilic*  of  Origen  on  JemnitUi  and 
EtekieL  It  cost  Jerome  nu  small  HcriAcc  to  tear  him- 
r  away  from  his  frieiHl  and  iiuiiuctur  to  rFtum  in  Mt 
Rome  as  meillalor  in  ibe  Meletian  schism,  wfaid 
greatly  agitated  the  Church  of  Antioch  at  this  rise. 
'  1  a  council  which  was  convened  at  Kome  Jerome  took 
promiiKtit  port,  and  afterward*  acted  as  seuetary  fe 
ie  Roman  poniifll  By  his  adherence  lo  Damsna.  a 
close  friendship  sprang  up  between  these  two  grm 
men,  which  was  broken  wly  by  the  death  of  the  pns- 
liff.  Some  writers  have  criticised  the  conduct  of  Jr~ 
mme  against  the  Eastern  churchea.  and  believe  thai 
Damasus  purchased  the  influence  of  Jerome  for  hi* 
pony;  but  for  this  opinion,  as  well  a*  lor  that  ofothan, 
that  the  domineering  manner  of  Damasus  made  Jemne 
pliant  and  servile,  tliere  are  no  good  gnumls-.  inind, 
Jerome  was  too  independent  and  determined  in  rhar- 
acter  ever  to  be  swayed  in  his  Cfiinton  by  Ihe  will  nf 
utbera.  [t  is  mnre  likely  that  the  liaitery  which  Dan- 
osus  bestowed  on  Jerome  by  recognising  his  abiUcita  a* 
superior,  and  urging  him  to  undertake  those  vast  ei- 
egetical  Isliors  which  linallv  resulted  in  pnaeniing  the 
Church  with  a  revised  I^'in  \-ef«on  of  the  Bible  fw 
below  on  tbe  I'lib/a'r),  was  what  drew  JetwiH  lo  Dam- 
asus, and  made  him  one  of  Ihe  bishop's  moat  bilhfid 
adherenla. 

Jerome's  fame  as  a  nan  of  eloquence,  kaming.  sad 
sanctity  was  at  this  period  in  ita  lenilh,  and  be  ioi- 
proved  his  advantage*  to  further  Ihe  interests  of  B»- 
nosticism.  Evei^-whrre  he  extolled  the  merit  of  tha 
mode  of  life,  though  it  hail  hitherto  found  few  ad- 
\-ocates  at  Home,  and  the  de^j-  had  tven  violently 
oppoaed  it.  He  commended  monastic  scdusion  evra 
against  the  will  of  iiarents,  interpreting  Ihe  wonl  al 
the  Lord  about  fonwkiug  father  and  mother  as  if  no- 
nasticism  and  Christianity  were  the  same.  "Thoogk 
thy  mother,  with  Howing  hair  and  rent  garments,  ibDiilil 
show  thee  the  breasts  which  have  nourishnl  thee; 
though  thy  father  should  lie  upon  the  Ihiesbokli  y« 
d^it  thou,  treading  over  thy  father,  and  fly  with  dry 
e}-cs  lo  Ihe  standard  of  ihe  class,  .  .  .  The  kirt  c^ 
God  and  tbe  (eat  of  hell  eanly  rend  Ihe  bomb  nl 
the  bouaehold  asunder.  The  holy  Scriptmr '  indeed 
enjoins  obedience  (o  parents,  but  be  who  kirta  IhiB 
more  than  Christ  bisea  his  souL  .  .  .  O  dneit,  wbtit 
the  flowers  of  Christ  are  blooming!  O  soKnide,  wboe 
the  sUHies  for  ibe  new  Jerusalem  ore  prepared !  0  te- 
treat,  which  rejoices  in  the  friendship  of  God!  What 
doest  tbou  in  the  workl,  my  lutither,  with  thy  sod 
greater  than  Iba  workl?  How  bug  wilt  thoa  loaiia 
in  the  shadow  of  mofs,  and  in  tlie  smoky  dungra  tl 
cities?  Believe  me,  I  see  hen  more  af  the  light"  (E^ 
xiv).  Uany  incus  peisons  placed  theawelve*  UDdet  Ui 
spirilual  direction;  "even  the  acrali 
son-in-law  to  Paula  (one  of  Jerome's 
female  coovots),  and  heir  lo  a  fortune,  gave  his  goods 
lo  the  poor,  exchanged  tbe  iwrple  for  the  cowl,  exposed 
himself  to  the  mockery  of  his  colleaguee.  and  became, 
in  tbe  flattering  language  of  Jerome,  the  general-in- 
chief  of  Koman  monks,  the  Orst  of  monk*  in  tbe  fast  r<' 

lifewere,bowever,  mainly  of  [he  female  sex,  and  mostly 
daughters  and  widows  of  the  most  wealthy  and  heocn- 
ble  classes  of  Rome.  These  patrician  convert*  "be 
gathered  as  a  select  circle  orwind  him :  b 
to  them  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which  si 
Roman  ladies  were  very  weU  read 


tered  their  spiritual  vanity  by  e: 

was  the  oracle,  biographer,  i  ' 

these  holy  women,  who  constituted  the  spiritiii^  no 

of  Catholic  Rome."  .  .  .  But  "bis  intimocT  with  Itmt 

distinguished  women,  whom  he  admired  more,  pahsin 

than  the}'  admired  him,  togellier  with  hia  unqaiiag  st- 
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tackii  upon  (he  imrooralitiea  of  the  Bomui  clergy  and 
oT  the  higber  dunes,  diew  upon  him  much  uiiJuhi  crn- 
■mc  &nd  groundlfn  caluniDj-,  which  he  met  rslher  wilh 
indignant  Korn  and  utire  thui  with  quiet  dignity  and 
Chrintian  iDeekneu;~  and  when  his  patron  UamuuH 
died,  in  A.D.  S84,  he  foand  ic  necowy,  ar,  at  leut, 
thouKht  it  the  piok  prudent  cooree,  to  quit  Hwne,  and  t« 
■eelc  a  hanir  in  the  EaM.  As  "  the  solitudes  of  Europe 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  sancUBed  to  satiefy  a  paMiun 
for  holy  seclurion,"  by  which  Jerome  wa«  now  wholly 
controlled,  and  "oa  [be  celebrily  attending  on  ascetic 
privations  was  still  chiefly  omfiiKd  to  the  Eaclem 
wurld,  Jemme  bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  lo  his  he- 
reditary property,  lo  pontifical  Rome  herselT,"  and,  after 
toochhig  at  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
viait  with  Epiphanius,  bishop  or  Salamii,  and  a  abort 
stay  at  Andocb,  he  continued  hia  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  finally  settle.1  in  883  at  Betbleheni.  "  I.i  a 
retreat  so  well  qnoliKed  to  nourish  religiims  emotion 
even  in  the  moat  toq>id  heart,  the  zeal  of  Jerome  did 
not  alumber,  but  rather  seemed  tu  catch  fresh  Are  from  the 
objects  and  the  recolleciions  which  surrounded  him. . . . 
In  that  peaceful,  pure,  and  pious  aolitiide,  where  it  was 
natural  ennugh  that  be  shoulil  exaggerate  the  mei^ 

grimage,  and  disparage  the  substantial  virtuea,  which 
he  could  rarely  witnega,  and  which  he  could  never  prae- 
tire,~  be  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  further  study  of 
the  aacred  language,  and  heie  completed  the  great  lit- 
erary labor  of  hia  life,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  fuUuwed  to  thiH  place  by  several  of  his  lady 
friends,  one  of  whom,  Paula  (q.v.)»  founded  here  four  con- 
vcnta — three  for  nuns,  one  for  monks— the  last  of  which 
she  placed  under  the  care  of  Jerome.    But  his  life,  even 

wild  and  awful  as  the  abode  waa,  U  did  not  deter  him 
fnim  sending  forth  from  these  solitudto  fiery  and  vehe- 
ment invectives  not  only  against  the  opponents  of 
Chureh  orthodoxy,  like  Helvidius  (against  whom  fae 
hod  appeared  before  in  384).  Jovinian  (q.  v.),Vigilan- 
tiua  (q.  v.},Bnd  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),but  he  engaged  in 
oontroverNea  even  with  his  former  tViend  Ruflnus  (q.v.; 
see  also  OaiOEHiBTic  Controvkrsv),  and  in  a  moder- 
ate form  even  with  St.  Augustine  (seeMiihler,  rennitc*/* 
«dtn/)eB,  i,  1  aq.;  Hieron.  Optra,  ed.  ValL  i,  eSi  sq.) 
By  his  controversy  with  the  Pelagians  he  had  endan- 
gered his  life,  and  he  was  obliged  to  Hee  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  live  in  concealment  for  aver  two  years.  In 
418  he  relumed  again  to  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem, 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind  by  unceasing  toil,  privations, 
and  anxieties,  and,  seized  by  sickness,  his  feeble  frame 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  419  or  420  (some  say 
SepL  30,  4M). 

The  influence  which  Jerome  exerted  on  his  contem- 
poraries, the  prominence  which  they  anigned  him,  and 
ihe  regard  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  unce 
bestowed  upon  him,  may  be  juatifled  in  view  of  the 
customs  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  by 
considering  both  the  sunny  and  shadowy  side,  not 
only  uf  bis  own  life,  but  also  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Ihe  4tb  century,  that  we  can  accord  to  him  a  place 
among  the  great  uaehers  aud  holy  men  of  the  early 
Church,  and  can  alTord  to  overlook  the  glaring  incnn- 
aiatencies  and  violent  passions  which  di^gure  him  so 
greatly,  and  which  have  inclined  frolFsIBnt  wrileis  not 
unheqaently  to  call  him  "a  Church  father  of  doubtful 
character."  We  think  Dr.Vilmai  (JuhrHichrr  druUck- 
tr  Tkrol.  X,  746)  has  best  delineated  Jenme'a  character  , 
when  h«  says,  "  Jerome  yielded  to  the  spirit  which  an-  I 
imaied  the  Church  in  hia  day,  and  willingly  intrusted 
his  spiritual  development  to  her  care  in  so  far  as  he 
lackol  independent  Judgment.  And  it  is  in  this  that 
his  greatness  consists,  in  hia  atnlily  well  to  discern  the 
true  wants  and  opinions  of  his  day  from  Ihe  vacillating 
views  of  Ihe  masses,  and  the  capricious  inclinations  of 
the  men  of  moraeniaty  power.  No  opposition  could 
nwe  him  from  the  defetice  of  anything  when  once  dis- 
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cemed  by  bim  as  a  truth.  .  .  .  Where  he  judged  him- 
■elf  to  be  in  the  right,  he  manifested  the  energy  worthy 

Thus  he  he«tated  not  to  encounter  the  oppoaitioD  of  all 
Home  when  unoe  he  believed  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  come 
forward  as  a  promoter  of  monasticism  "  in  a  country 
where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved,  in  the  great  capital, 
where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came  into  ooUision 
with  the  propensities  and  intetesta  of  toany,"  and  where 
"he  could  not  fail,  even  on  this  score,  to  incur  the  ha- 
tred of  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  Uity"  (Neander, 
ii,  683).  Still,  to  bis  pr^se  be  it  said,  that  however 
greatly  we  regret  this  attitude  of  Jerome  m  behalf  of 
monachism,  which,  at  this  early  period  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Church,  may  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that 
such  great  personal  aaciiAces  and  privations  were  the 
only  pnwRi  which  the  young  convert  could  bring  to 
evince  hia  eamestneas  and  leal  for  the  cause  o(  hia  Mas- 
ter, yet "  no  one  has  denounced,  no  one  has  brujided  more 
energetically  than  he  the  false  monka,  the  Talae  penilenta, 
the  false  widows  and  virgins.  He  points  out  with  a 
bold  band  all  the  fjults  and  dangt-n  of  the  institutim," 
so  far,  uf  course,  as  an  advocate  of  monasticism  could 
have  ventured  to  do  it  at  all  (cvmpare  Muntalembcrt, 
.Mmkio/ihr  iretl,  i,  406  sq.;  Lea,  CWiiucj,  p.  72  sq.). 
Jerome,  iu  short,  was  in  the  aervice  of  the  popular  opin. 
ion,  atwl  yet  never  yielded  to  Ihe  opinion  of  the  day. 
In  the  Oi)ininn  of  Neander,  Jerome's  "  better  qualitiea 
were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  uf  his  character,  by 
hia  mean  pasaiona,  hit  easily  offended  vanity,  his  love 
of  controversy  anti  of  rule,  hia  pride,  so  of\en  otHicealed 
under  the  garb  of  humility."  Much  milder  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Schaff,  who  pmiioiuices  Jerome  "  iiuleed 
an  accom|ilisbed  and  moat  aerviceable  acbolar,  and  a 
italout  rnt/iaiiail  for  all  ichich  /lit  agr  couMtd  My 
....  and  that  he  reflected  with  the  virtues  Ihe  fail- 
ings al»  of  his  age  and  ufthe  monastic  S3mem.'' adding 
in  a  ftool-nole  that  "among  later  Protestant  historians 
opinion  haa  become  somewhat  ntore  favorable,"  though 
he  agun  modiHea  thia  slatemenl  by  saying  that  this 
has  reference  "  rather  to  his  learning  than  lo  hia  moral 
character." 

Tht  t'ulgalr. — Jemme  gave  also  great  olRi>ce  to  his 
eoniemporsries  by  his  attempt  lo  conecl  the  I^tin  ver- 
Mon  of  the  Bible,'then  "  become  greatly  distorted  by  the 
blending  together  of  different  Iranslalions,  the  mixing  up 
with  each  other  of  Ihe  diflerent  Gcepels,  and  Ihe  igno- 
rance of  tranacribers."  This  he  succeaafully  completed, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  oil  Biblical  schalars  as  "by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable"  work  of  Jerome,  in  it- 
self constituting  "  an  immortal  service"  to  the  Christian 
Church.  "Above  all  his  conlemporariea,  and  even  all 
hia  snccesBoiB  down  lo  tbe  I6th  century,  Jerome,  by  hia 
linguistic  kitowledge,  his  Oriental  liavd,  and  his  entire 
culture,  was  besl  flttod,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  man  la  un- 
dertake and  successfully  execute  so  gigantic  a  taak — 
a  task  which  just  then,  with  the  approaching  separa- 
tion of  East  and  W<«t,  and  the  decay  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  of  the  highest  neceasity.  Here,  aa  ao  oflen 
in  history,  we  plainly  discern  ihe  hand  of  divine  Prov- 
idence" (Schaff).  He  had  been  urged  to  undertake 
this  work  by  Inshop  Damasua,  and  it  was  commenced, 
as  already  noted,  while  Jerome  was  yet  a  resident  at 
Rome,  and  had  there  amended  the  transUtion  of  the 
ftospels  and  Ihe  Paabna.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem 
he  extended  this  work  to  the  whole  Bible,  supported  in 
his  task,  ii  is  generally  believed,  by  the  llexiqila  of  Or- 
igen,  which  he  is  supposed  lo  have  obfaincd  from  Ihe 
library  at  Caeaiea.  "  Even  this  waa  a  bold  undertak- 
ing, by  which  he  muat  expose  himself  tu  being  toaded 
with  reproaches  on  the  part  of  those  who.  in  their  igno- 
rance, which  they  Identilled  with  a  pious  simplicity,  were 
wont  tu  condemn  e^-ery  deviaUon  from  the  traditional 
text,  however  neceasary  or  saluury  it  might  be.  They 
were  very  leady  to  sif,  in  any  change  of  Ihe  only  text 
which  was  kuuwn  to  them,  a  falsiftcatioiw  without  in- 
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quiring  my  CuiOitt  into  the  ntaon  of  the  ■Itcntlon. 
V«(  here  he  had  in  hii  Tavor  the  aulhorily  of  ■  Rnman 
bishop,  as  well  as  the  Tact  that  in  thii  case  it  was  im- 
poeulile  to  o]>|>oae  (o  him  a  tnndation  eslablished  and 
transmitted  hy  ecclpsisMical  authority,  or  a  divine  iii- 
spiialion  or  the  text  hitherto  received. . . .  But  he  must 
have  given  Tar  grealei  olfence  by  another  uKful  under- 
Uking,  viz.  a  new  vemion  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
accordint;  to  the  Alexandrian  tranaUtion,  which  before 
this  had  alone  been  accepted,  but  accoidiog  to  the  He- 
brew. This  appeared  to  many,  even  of  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  iguorant  persons,  a  great  piece 
of  impiety — to  pretend  to  undentandtheOldTestunent 
better  than  the  seventy  inspired  iiiterpreteis—better 
than  the  apostles  who  had  followed  this  translation,  and 
who  would  have  given  another  translaLion  if  they  had 
Cunsidered  it  to  be  necessary — to  allow  one's  self  di  be 
so  misled  by  Jews  as  for  thdr  aoosmmndaljon  to  falsify 
the  wrilingi  of  the  Old  Tesumenr !"  (Keander,  Chtrdi 
Hiilonf,  ii,  684  HI.)  But  with  the  oppwilion  then  came 
aLw  friends,  and  among  his  supporters  he  counted  even 
Augustine,  until  gradually  it  was  inuodnccd  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West.  Of  this  great  work,  as  a  whole, 
Vr.  Schaff  thus  speaks  (Ch.  tlitlory,  iii,  9;fi  sq.)  i  "  The 
Vulgate  takes  the  Hnt  place  among  the  Bible  rennons 
of  the  aneienl  Church.  It  exerted  the  ume  influence 
upon  Latin  Christendom  as  the  S^uagint  upon  Greek, 
and  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  mother  of  moat  oTlhe 
earlier  versions  in  the  Eumpttn  vernaculars.  It  ii 
made  immediately  from  the  original  Unguages,  though 
with  the  use  ufall  accessible  helps,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior Ui  the  Itala  as  Luther'*  Bible  is  to  the  older  (German 
versions.  From  the  present  stage  of  Biblical  philology 
and  exegesis  the  Vulgate  can  be  charged,  indeed,  with 
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bitrary  dealing  in  ptrticulan;  but,  notwithstanding 
theae,  it  deservea,  as  a  whole,  the  highest  praise  for  the 
boldnoH  with  which  it  went  back  from  the  hslf-deifled 
Septuagint  directly  to  tlie  original  Hebrew;  for  its 
union  of  Rdelity  and  freedom ;  and  for  the  dignity, 
clearness,  and  gracefulness  of  its  style.  Accordingly, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  knuwledge  of  Greek,  it  very 
naturally  became  the  ettrical  Bible  of  Western  Chris- 
leiidom,  and  so  continued  to  be  till  the  genius  of  the 
Rebrmation  in  Germany,  Swilierland,  Holland,  and 
England,  returning  to  the  original  text,  aod  still  fur- 
ther penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  Scripturea,  though 
with  the  continual  help  of  the  Vulgate,  produced  a 
number  of  popular  Biblai,  which  were  the  same  to  the 
evangelical  laity  that  the  Vulgate  had  been  for  many 
cenliirivs  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  high  place  the 
Vulgate  holds  even  to  this  day  in  the  Roman  ChuiGh, 
where  it  is  unwarrantal>)y  and  perniciously  placed  on 
■II  equality  with  the  original."    See  Vcloitk. 

Jfrome's  otkfr  Wfiiiagt. — As  the  result  of  his  crit- 
ical labors  un  Che  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  also  mm- 
mentariea  on  Gentsi*,  the  ma^  and  minor  pmphels, 
EccleriasIM,  Job,  on  »ime  of  the  Psalms,  the  Goqnl  of 
Matthew,  and  the  epistles  to  the  Galatian^  Rphenans, 
TituB,  and  Philemon,  besides  tnoslalions  a(  diHTerent 
paru  of  the  OU  and  New  TeaUments.     All  these  pro- 
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we  hare  from  the  Latin  Church  of  that  day,  not  except- 
ing even  those  of  Augustine,  which  otherwise  greatly 
surpass  them  in  theological  depth  and  spiritual  unction." 
Alban  Butler  thus  speakn  of  Jerome's  exegetical  labors: 
*■  rjotbiiig  has  rendered  .Si.  Jerome  sn  famous  as  his  crit* 
i=a]  labors  on  the  holy  Scripturen.  For  this  the  Church 
acknowledges  him  to  have  l>een  raised  by  Gnd  through 
a  ^lecial  providence,  and  particularly  assisted  from 
above,  and  she  styles  him  the  greatest  of  all  her  do^ 
tors  iu  expounding  the  divine  oracles."  To  works  of 
an  exegetical  character  in  a  wider  sense  belong  also  his 
/.iirr  dr  inltrprtlalmaf  nnnawm  MfbrnieoTum,  or  De 
mnmibut  lltbr,  {Opftn.  iii,  1-120),  the  book  On  tke  lit- 
irrpi'iiilion  n/llir  llrbittr  X-imit,  an  etymological  lex- 
icon uf  the  proper  Names  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


»,  uaeful  for  its  time,  but  ir 

M  /feAruicortiM,  usually  cited  undo  the  title  £■- 
trbii  OKOmaHiam  (urbium  et  locorum  8.  Soiptoia) 
(Opera,  iii,  121-290),  a  free  tnnaUtion  of  the  Omema- 
liam  of  Eusebiua,  a  tort  of  Biblical  topology  in  alpha- 
betical order,  still  coosidered  valuable  to  antiquatian 
scholarship. 

Yet  the  busy  life  which  Jerome  led,  and  the  cootio- 
vcTsiea  which  he  waged  in  behalf  of  rigid  orthodoxy  in 
Christian  belief,  prove  thai,  so  far  from  oooflning  hhiiii  If 
io  the  production  of  exegetical  works,  be  wsa  entptoyid 
on  almost  every  subject— biography,  history,  and  ike 
V-M  Held  of  theology,  and  in  all  he  wielded  the  pra  ef 
a  BchaUr,  in  a  (Lalui)  style  acknowledged  hy  all  to  be 
both  pure  and  terse.  "The  phraseuluf^  of  Jrnmr.' 
says  Plot  W.  Ramsay  (.Smith,  Mrf.  o/Grrrt  ami  Ansna 
hiag.  a.  v.),  "is  exceedingly  pure,  bearing  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  diligence  with  which  he  must  have  slailied 
the  choicest  models.  No  one  can  read  the  Tnlgale 
without  beuig  struck  bv  the  cmlrast  which  it  pceaali 
iu  the  classic  simplidty  of  its  language  to  the  degraer- 
ate  alTeclatioa  of  Apuleius,  and  the  barharous  ofanritr 

eis."  We  lack  the  space  to  go  into  further  details  cm 
his  varied  productioiu^  and  are  obliged  to  refti  for  a 
more  derailed  statement  In  Smith,  Dirt.o/Grtrk  aaJR- 
fwn  Zfu^  (LoiuU  IHo9,  roy.  8vo),  ii,46i  aq.,  and  HealEr, 
Xoue.  Biag.  Gifiralr,  xxvi,  681  si|.  In  shuit,  -Jenoic 
excelled"  (nays  Dr.  Esdie,  in  Appleton's  CgHup.  Biop.) 
"all  his  contempoTxriea  in  erudition.  He  waolid  the 
glowing  fancy  of  Chrj'suslom,  and  the  serene  lemps 
and  symmetrical  inlellect  of  Augustine,  but  he  was  be- 
yond them  buth  in  critical  skill  aitd  UMe.  His  butti 
lie  upon  the  surfaoe—a  hot  and  hasty  dispcntitn,  which 
so  resented  evei}-  oppoailion,  and  RisgiiiSed  tridet,  Ihal. 
in  his  lowering  paauon,  he  heaped  upon  opponents  sp- 
probrious  epithets  aiid  cuarse  invective.  Haste,  rsgu- 
ness,  and  acerbity  a^ipear  alro  in  his  ktlers  and  eiiwi- 
tioni.  His  mode  of  life  must  have  giealty  aggravated 
this  touchiness  and  irasribililv,  as  it  deprived  him  </ 
the  mollifying  intlueiice  of  society  and  friendship.  Hb 
heart  was  estranged  from  human  sympathica;  and,  tare 
when  lighted  up  by  llie  aidora  of  his  indignant  paaaua, 
it  was,  like  his  own  cell,  cold,  gloomy,  and  utunviling. 
The  works  of  Jerome  will  alwava  raainUiu  for  him  ihe 
esteem  uf  Christendom.  Thiie  is  in  them  ■  great  deal 
that  is  baseleaa,  faniiful,  and  une-vdtd,  but  very  mack 
that  is  useful  and  instructive  in  exegens  and  ihcologT." 
A  still  greater,  and  to  us  nearer  aulhoriiv,  Dr.Sthaff 
(CA.  ninory,  iii,  987  sq.),  thus  nims  up  the'poaiiion  aod 
work  of  Jeiome  in  the  Christian  Church;  "Oibodsx 
in  theology  and  Chriscolngy,  semi-Pelagian  in  anibm- 
pulogy,  Komanixing  ui  the  doctrine  of  the  Chun-h  and 
tradition,  anii-chilustic  in  eschatology,  legalistic  and 
ascetic  in  ethics,  a  violent  Hghier  of  all  hercaicai,  a  b- 
natical  apologist  of  all  monkish  exiravagancea,  Jenne 
was  revered  throughout  the  Catholic  middle  age  astke 
patron  saitil  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  iemmin^ 
and.  next  to  Augustine,  as  nuinaiu  dorlBr  rerinir ;  but 
by  hia  enthusiutic  love  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  bis  rr- 
course  to  the  original  languages,  his  claiaic  iranalalisD 
of  the  Bible,  and  bis  manifold  exegetical  merila.  he  aUo 
played  materially  into  the  hands  of  the  KefumisiioB, 
and  as  a  scholar  and  an  author  still  take*  the  Am  rank, 
and  as  an  influential  theologian  the  second  (afttr  Au- 
gustine), among  the  Latin  fathen." 

or  the  various  editions  of  Jerome's  woila  a  dttail- 
ed  account  is  given  by  Schonemann  {tiiUiatlura  /V- 
'rum  iMtvumm,  i,  c  4,  §  8).  Parts  nf  them  wen 
early  published,  but  the  fint  critical  edition  of  his 
wriiin):s  collectively  was  given  Io  the  public  in  I6IS. 
It  was  superintended  bv  Erasmus,  with  ihe  asMHanra 
of  iLcolampadius  (Bask,  9  vols,  ful;  reprinted  in  l^H 
and  1&37,  the  last  edition  being  the  beat;  and  abo  at 
Lyons,  1&30,  in  8  vols.  fol.).  Another  critical  rdilva 
was  prepared  by  Marianua  Virtorinua  (Home,  IMG-Tj; 
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9  T(A«.  foL;  Npnnled  >t  Puu,  IGTS,  1908,  i  ydi^  and 
in  1643, 9  vola.).  The  Pn)t«UDt  Adun  Tnbb«ctiaviuii 
pnpaiHl  in  editiim  wbich  wju  published  at  Fnnkrort' 
oo-tbe-Hun  andat  Ld|iMC,168i,I3  volg.  foL;  then  ap- 
peared the  BenedicEme  editioa  prepared  by  John  Mar- 
lianaj  and  Aotco  Ptniget  (Paris,  169B-1706, 5  voLi.  fuL), 
which  *aa,  boweTer,  br  inierioi  m,  and  nu  wholly  aa- 
peneded  by,  the  laU  and  beat  or  all,  prepared  by  Do- 
miniciH  Vallani  and  Sdpio  Maffei  (VeiODB,  17S4-42, 11 
vola.  (oii  reprinted,  with  tInprovement^  Ven.  1766-73). 
The  edition  of  Migoe,  Paris  (Petil-McMittouKe),  1845- 
IG,  also  in  11  vola.  (liim.  xxii-xxx  of  tbe  I'atrologia 
Lai.),  "DDlwithatanding  the  boastful  title,  ia  only  an 
tmeritical  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Vallaiw,  with  utiee- 
Rniial  changes  ia  the  order  of  arnuigemeat  j  tbe  Viia 
flunH^n  and  the  Tatmioma  ik  Himm/mo  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  eloFenth  to  the  Bnt  Tolunie,  which  ii 
more  convenieot"  (Di.  Schaff).  Tbe  so-called  Coo/m 
of  Iliemnymiu  {Ijitr  Conilit  Lectionarim'),  a  woilt  of 
great  value  for  the  hialory  of  liturgiea,  ii  tiilBely  attrib- 
Mcil  CO  Jerome,  aod  belongs  to  a  later  period ;  likewise 
his  ilangnliigiitTit,  and  sonieof  ths  epistles. 

See  Du  Hn,  Noavdie  BihUoth.  da  auttun  Ecdn.  iii, 
100-140;  Tilleraont, ««i»,£'w)iM,3iu,  1-856 ;  Martianay, 
Iji  Vie  dt  Si.  JerOme  (Paris,  IT06) ;  Joh.  Sliltlnfc,  in  the 
Acta  Saactanim,  Bepl.  viii,41S-«88  (Antw.  1762);  ^l- 
\tt,  iMV*  nf  Ikt  SamU  (sub.  Sept.  90)  1  Yallarei  (in  Op. 
//ktdiu  xi,  1-S40} ;  6chr6chh,  XfrrAfl^uc*.  viii,  S69  sq., 
and  especially  li,  3-254 ;  Neander,  Ck.  IfUt.  ii,  682  aq. ; 
Scbaff,  CK  UtMloiy,  ii,  §  41 ;  iii,  1 177;  Sebastiw)  Doici, 
Mtttimu  HiervngBUU  Vila  lua  Scrif*oT.  (Ancon.  1760, 
4to) ;  EngelMoft,  Hitrai.  Slridoaauii,  Mrerpm,  rrifi- 
ma,  engHa,  apotoyeta,  AuforicHi,  dixtor,  monadius 
(Havn.  179S)i  EiBch  und  Graber's  Ewyri.  sect,  ii,  vol. 
viii ;  Ccdlombel,  Hitoin:  de  St.  Jtrime  (Lyons,  1844)  t  O. 
ZocMer,  Hiavgmia,  ann  Ltiat  md  tVirhn.  (Gotha, 
1666, 8vo) ;  Asi>«(lni>aiz  JfsMiu  (1866,  July  I).  (J. 
H.W".) 

Jaroma  ov  Fbaodb,  one  of  the  eirlieat  and  ablest 
aftbe  refbimen  before  the  Reformalion,  a  bnve  defend- 
a  of  the  truth,  and  a  most  devoted  friend  and  foliowei 
of  John  HuA,  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Bohemian 
family,  whose  real  name  waa  Fcni(fitdL  Of  his  early 
history  all  data  are  wanting,  but  he  appears  '  ' 
been  bom  about  1376,  as  he  is  known  to  ba 
somewhat  younger  than  hia  friend  Hubs,  who  was  bom 
in  1369  (camp.  Neander,  CA.  //uC.  v,  !46).  After  stud- 
ying for  several  years  at  the  university  of  his  nativi 
place,  "Jerome,  fnll  of  life  aitd  ardor,  of  an  enterpriring 
spirit,  not  dispoacd  to  remain  still  and  quiet  a  long  time 
in  one  place,"  c<Hitinaed  his  studies  at  the  nn' 
of  PaIi^  Gilc^e,  Heidelberg,  and  Oxford,  fi 
of  which  be  received  tbe  doclonte  of  divinity  (about 
1S98-1400).  Endowed  with  great  natural  abilily,  Je- 
rome obtained  from  such  an  extended  ooniae  of  siudi 
advantages  which  soon  gave  him  great  reputation  fo 
learning,  especially  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  knigbts 
in  Bohemia  who  bad  manifested  any  zeal  for 
and  literary  culture.  But  if,  by  a  careful  cultivj 
bis  superior  natural  abilities,  he  Kcured  for  himself  tbe 
admiration  and  homage  of  the  men  of  letters,  it  is  on- 
qnotionable  Iliat  his  attachmeit  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  ante-reformer  was  due,  in  tbe  main,  to  his  stay 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Wickliffb  (q.  v.),  and  at  once  enlisted  with  great  en- 
ibusiaam  in  defenM  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former. "  Until  now,"  be  is  reported  t«  have  said  when 
he  commenced  his  copy  of  tbe  Duiloffui  a  Trialogia, 
■"we  had  nothing  but  the  shell  of  science;  WickliSe 
first  laid  open  the  kemeL"  It  is  thought  possible  by 
Bomfl  that  Jarume  iiad  read  these  worka  before  be  went 
to  Oxford,  and  that  bis  esteem  for  tbe  writer,  whom  be 
ooold  conceive  only  as  a  man  of  a  noble,  acute,  and  te- 
markaUe  mind,  had  attracted  bim  to  Oxford  (compare 
Bohringer,  XiVole  Ckriili  u.  d.  Zeugm,  p.  Oil) ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  so  mtich  is  certain,  that,  on  his  return  to 
PraKue,  Jercmo  "  pntfeesed  himself  an  open  favorer  of 
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him  (WicklifFe),  and,  finding  his  doctrines  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Bohemia,  and  that  Huss  wasat 
(  that  partv  which  bad  espoused  them,  he 
attached  btnuelf  to  that  leader"  (Gilpin,  Lica,  p.  284; 
compare,  however,  GiUett,  Lift  o/Huti,  i,  69).  May  28, 
'  University  of  Prague,  at  the  instigation  irftha 
copal  officials  and  the  cathednl  chapter  of 
Prague,  publicly  condemned  the  writings  of  John  Wick-. 
liffc  as  heretic^  in  spite  of  a  strong  apposition,  headed 
by  John  Hubs,  Jerome,  aiul  Master  Hlcholas  of  Leito- 
mysl  (q.  v.).  For  some  time  pa«I  there  bad  been  grow- 
'  ig  a  diaconunt  between  the  native  and  foreign  element 
■presented  at  the  university.  When  that  institution 
of  learning  was  foundeiV  Prague  was  tbe  reaidence  of 
'  e  German  emperor,  bat  that  city  was  also  the  capital 
Bohemia,  a  country  which  "  seemed  fltted  by  loca- 
in  and  graieial  features  to  become  one  of  the  foremoit 
■tea  of  Eutope,"  and  the  people,  aware  of  tb«r  great 
tural  resourcea,  were  nnwilling  (o  submit  to  tbe  policy 
tbe  rulers  to  make  their  country  a  province  of  Ger- 
many. A  stmig  feeling  of  nationality,  such  aa  is  again 
witnuaed  in  our  day,  developed  itself  in  every  Slavic 
heart,  and  gradually  Bohemian  literature,  a  nation's 
strength,  which  hod  before  succumbed  to  the  German, 
began  to  revive,  and  with  it  there  came  a  longing  de- 
sire to  force  from  the  Germans  the  control  of  the  uni- 
veirity,  in  which  the  native  Bohemiana  saw  themselves 
outvoted  by  strangen,  The  Germans  were  Nominal- 
ista,  Wifkliffe  a  Realist ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  hia  writ- 
ings were  condemned,  even  though  the  Bohemians  were 
in  favor  of  the  En^hmon  (see  Reichel,  ^n  o/Jtome 
in  lie  Middle  Agit,  p.  602  sq.;  Stadien  Mwf  KriHlm, 
1871, 11,297  sq.).  Here,  then,  came  an  opportunity  for 
Huea  and  his  friends  to  strike  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
religious  inleteata  of  tbeir  countrymen,  but  to  become 
champions  of  their  nation's  rights,  "and  on  this  side 
they  might  count  on  recraving  the  support  of  many  who 
did  not  agree  with  them  in  religious  and  doctrlnsl  mat- 
ters." They  could  count  on  tbe  most  influential  of  the 
nobility;  even  king  Weniel  himself  was  won  for  Iheii 
cause.  He  was  induced  to  change  tbe  relation  of  votes 
at  tbe  Univerncy  at  Pragne  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Bohemians  could  gain  the  ascendency,  and,  this  uicc 
done,  the  election  of  Huge  to  the  rectorale  of  the  unlver- 
Mty  followed.  The  Germana,  of  cour»«,  were  unwUliiig 
to  submit  readily  to  such  changei,  and  left  Prague  in 
large  numben,  to  found  a  univereily  at  L.eipzig.  They 
also  circulated  tbe  most  injurious  reporla  raspecting  the 
Hussites  (as  we  will  heiealler  call  the  adherents  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  for  convenience  sake).  In  tbe  mean  time 
also, "  by  the  exproB  admonition  of  the  pope,"  the  atch- 
Irisbop  of  Prague,  Zybneck,  had  issued  (in  1406)  a  de- 
cree "that  henceforth  no  one,  under  severe  penalty, 
should  hold,  leach,  or,  for  purposes  of  academic  debate, 
argue  in  favor  of  WicklilTe's  doctrines."  This  aamc 
Zybneck  was  tbe  kgale  of  Gregory  XII.  To  this  last 
pope  the  king  of  Bohemia  adhered  at  tbis  time,  but  in 
1409,  when  tbe  Council  of  Pisa  renounced  the  rival 
p«pe^  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII,  and  declared 
Alexander  T  the  legitimate  incumbent  of  tbe  papal 
chair,  Huss  inclined  to  favor  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  I^  and  won  also  the  king  over  to  his  side,  through 
the  influence  of  Jerome,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite at  court.  This  brought  about  an  open  rupture 
with  Zy>meck,who  had  hitherto  heiutated  openly  to  at- 
tack Huss  and  Jeron»e.  Now  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  delaying  the  decisive  conflict.  "  He  issued  an 
ordinance  forbidding  all  teachers  of  the  university  who 
had  joined  the  party  of  the  cardinals  (who  conlioUed 
the  Council  of  I^sa)  against  the  schismatic  popes,  and 
had  thus  abandoned  the  cause  of  Gregory,  to  discharge 
any  priestly  duties  within  his  diocese."  The  Bohemi- 
ans refused  to  obey  the  mandate ;  the  archbishop  then 
complained  to  the  king,  and  found  that  he  was  power- 
less to  enforce  obedience  to  bis  decrees ;  neither  was  bii 
moster.Gregory  XII,abletodoiL  Determined  to  coik- 
quer,  the  archbiobop  now  suddenly  espoused  tbe  cause 


hemiana.  A  p>p>l  bull  wm  KCured  condemning  the 
■iticle*  of  Wickliffe,  forbidding  prMchiog  in  privjw 
chipel^  and  Buthorixing  the  srehbUhop  to  mppoint  > 
camniLBnon  to  enforce  ihe  meuores  adopted  by  htm  for 
the  extirfiatdon  of  the  ipreiding  herCBy.  In  td^Iion  to 
■  rmewil  of  hlB  former  decrees,  the  ■rchbiihop  nov 
condemned  not  onl;  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  but  ilw 
Ihow  of  Huh  and  Jerome,  u  well  aa  thow  of  theii  pre- 
deceswm  Milici  and  Janow,  and  caiued  them  to  be 
pubticlj  burned.  "The  deed  was  done.  The  bootu 
were  bumed.  The  ban  of  tbe  Church  mted  on  tlioae 
wlu)  had  dared  to  object.  Duubtleei  the  archlrishop 
felt  thai  he  had  Kcuted  a  tiiumph.  He  had  executed 
the  papal  sentence,  and  proved  hlnwelf  an  aUe  inatm- 
ment  of  the  Chuich  party  who  bad  instigated  him  to 
the  bold  deed.  But  it  provoked  more  than  it  avera*red. 
The  king,  the  court,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  cid- 
»nB  of  Prague  were  enraged  and  embittered  by  it.  A 
cry  of  indignation  ran  tluoughout  Bohemia"  (GiUett, 
Him.  i,  157).  Acts  of  violence  followed,  and,  ai  is  toe 
apt  to  be  tbe  case,  excesses  were  committed  by  rcaniud- 
en,  and  the  crime  charged  to  the  reformers.  The  king 
and  the  people  siding  with  the  Hnasiles,  it  remained  for 
the  papal  party  to  adopt  severer  meatum ;  then  were 
sooa  found  in  the  proclamation  of  an  interdict  on  the 
city  of  Prague,  and  the  eicemmunicacioii  of  the  leaders. 
Huaa  lefl  the  city  to  avoid  aii  open  conflict  beEween 
countrymen,  and  Jerome  also  soon  quitted  the  place,  and 
wenttoOfen  (1110).  But  Zybneck  was  unwilling  to  see 
his  opponent  abmad  ptoclaiming  everywhere  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  and  denouncing  even  popery.  Je- 
rome daied  to  propose  even  such  questions  as  these. 
Whether  the  pope  poaseesed  more  power  than  uiother 
priest,  and  whether  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist  or  '' 
body  of  Christ  poeseseed  more  virtue  in  the  mass  of 
Koman  pontitr  than  in  that  of  any  other  officiating  ec- 
clesiastic. Nay,  one  day,  while  in  an  open  square,  i 
founded  by  several  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  he 
posed  two  sketches,  in  one  of  which  Christ's  discii 
on  one  side,  foUowing,  with  naked  feet,  their  Master 
mounted  on  an  bis;  while  on  the  other  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  were  represented  in  great  state  on  superb 
hones,  and  preceded,  as  usual,  with  drums  and  trumpets. 
Zybneck  caused  the  arrest  of  Jerome  by  the  archbishop 
of  Grau,  who,  recognidng  tbe  superior  abilitia 
great  influence  of  Jerome,  dismissed  him  five  days 
More  vehement  and  serious  became  Jerome's  opposition 
to  the  papal  party  in  1412,  afUr  the  publication  of  the 
papal  bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  (q.  v.)  to  all  whi 
should  engage  in  "  holy,  waifiue"  against  king  Ladi» 
laus  (q.  v.)  of  Maples,  tloss,  who  had  returned  li 
Prague,  arid  who  now  was  excommunicated,  simply 
preached  with  all  his  power  agunst  this  bull,  bat  Je- 
rome, urged  on  by  his  impnlaive  nature,  was  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudenca  and  of  decency.  He 
caused  (if  he  did  not  head  the  movement  he  undoubt- 
edly inspired  it)  the  bull  to  be  carried  about  the  str 
by  two  lewd  women,  heading  a  long  procenion  of 
dents,  and,  after  displajHng  it  in  this  manner  for  » 
time,  it  was  publicly  btimt,  with  some  indulgence  brie^^ 

not  unfrequently  occurred  is  moat  probable.  Among 
the  charges  brought  against  Jerome  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  are  some  which  imply  that  his  condL 
this  respect  had  been  Ua  from  unejcceptionable.  Some 
of  these  are  denied ;  but  the  eridence  ii  strong,  if  not 
deciaire,  in  regard  to  his  couise  on  the  reception  of  the 
papal  bulls  for  the  Cmnde.  On  another  oocasion  he  is 
said  to  have  thrown  a  pried  into  the  Moldau,  who,  but 
for  timely  ud,  would  have  been  drowned.  But  such 
violence  was  Utterly  provoked.  The  burning  of  the 
books  by  Sbynoo  (Zybneck),  the  execution  of  three  i 
Ibr  asserting  the  blsehood  of  the  indulgences,  the 
communication  oT  Hues,  to  say  nothii^  of  the  course 
pursued  by  hia  assailants,  had  excited  a  strong  feeling 
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against  the  patrons  of  papal  laai  and  tc 
ruption.  We  are  only  surprised  IluU  tbe  deep  rcKUI- 
ment  felt  was  confined  in  its  cxpressioa  within  ancti 
luiiils''(Gillett,i,!S7).  Both  be  and  Hnas  were  obK^ 
Hee  from  Prague,  as  the  safety  of  their  Uvea  was 
reatened.  Huaa  (q.  v.)  retired  to  the  castle  of  K«i 
Hradek,  while  Jerome  went  to  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
~  ha  seed  which  they  had  wid^  sown  qsang  ap 
quickly,  and  a  council  which  had  hi  the  mean  tine 
convened  at  Constance  died  Huia  (or  a  defence  of  hii 
e.  When  the  tidings  of  the  impnaonment  ofhu 
friend  reached  Jenane  he  determined  to  go  toCooataiu* 
himself.  He  went  th«e  at  first  incofcnito  and  •ecrMli 
(April  4. 1416),  but,  fearing  danger  for  himself  without 
the  poesiMlity  of  affording  relief  to  bis  IKend,  be  Mt 
for  a  town  four  miles  distant,  and  ibence  demanded  of 
tbe  emperor  a  eafe-conduct  to  Constance,  that  he  miglu 
publicly  answer  before  any  one  to  every  charge  of  hete- 
sy  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  Not  bang  itit 
to  obtain  such  a  safe-conduct,  be  cansed  to  be  affixed 
tbe  next  day,  on  Che  gates  of  the  empemc't  palace,  od 
the  doonofthe  principal  churches,  the  naideiicea  of  tbe 
cardinals,  and  other  eminent  prelates,  a  notice  in  IIk 
Bohemian.  L^tin,  and  German  languages,  wherein  he 
declared  himself  r^adv.  provided  only  he  sbouki  hare 
full  liberty  and  security  1o  come  to  Constance  and  ta 
leave  it  again,  to  defend  himsdf  in  public  befose  tbt 
council  against  every  accusation  made  against  his  (ajlb. 
Not  obtaining  what  he  demanded,  he  pmcintd  a  onlifi- 
cate  to  be  drawn  up  to  that  efTect  by  the  Bolievuan 
knights  rendent  in  Constanca  and  teaded  with  their 
seals,  and  with  this  to  serve  ss  s  vindication  of  himidf 
to  his  friends,  he  prepared  to  turn  his  face  towards  Bo- 
hemia. The  papists  determining  to  secure  his  attend- 
ance at  the  coandl,  a  passport  was  now  sent  him  fin 
the  council,  guaranteeing  hia  safety  fhim  violence,  bit 
not  fn>m  punishment,  if  he  were  adjudged  guilty  of  tbe 
heresy  charged  against  him;  but  this  JenitDe.~HaBa 

and  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  bis  enemiea  tut- 
ceeded  in  waylaying  bim,  and  on  tbe  road  be  was  ai~ 

1416,  and  delivered  over  into  the  power  of  tbe  cnanril 
May  2S.  He  was  immediately  broo^t  before  a  pnUk 
convocation  of  that  body.  A  citation  was  sent  to  bim. 
which,  it  was  said,  bad  been  pasted  np  in  CoosiaDee  in 
reply  to  his  declarations  to  tbe  connciL  He  denied  ta 
have  seen  them  befon  ha  left  the  vidnity  of  Couwame, 
where  be  had  waited  sufficiently  long  to  be  reached  bf 
any  reply  made  within  a  msonaUe  limit  of  time,  and 
that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  summons  bad  it 
reached  him  even  on  the  cimfinea  of  Bi^mia.  Bat 
this  declaration  rather  aggravated,  if  anything,  tbe 
members  of  the  eonncU,  so  eager  to  find  a  plea  to  coa- 
demn  the  prisoner.  Many  members  of  this  counol 
came  from  tbe  aniversicic*  of  Paris,  Hndelberg,  aad 
Cologne,  and  recollecting  bim,  tbry  demred  to  triuDfib 
over  the  man  who  had  always  far  ootatitpped  tbo. 
"Acoordin^y  one  after  aikocher  addreesed  him,  nd  re- 
minded him  of  the  propositions  which  he  had  set  faRh. 
The  Bixt  among  theae  was  the  learned  chancellor  Gfi~ 
son,  who  captiously  chafed  bim  with  wishing  to  m 
himself  np  as  an  angel  of  eloquence,  and  with  exatinf; 
great  commotions  at  Paris  by  maintaining  the  reaUrv 
of  general  conceptions.  We  may  obecrve  here,  as  w»B 
■a  in  other  like  examples,  the  strong  prDpeiisiiy  whicb 
now  prevailed  to  mix  up  together  philosophical  and 
Uieological  disputes.  But  Jemme  diatinguiabed  one 
from  the  other,  and  declared  that  be,  aa  a  onivrnitT 
master,  had  maintained  such  philoA>phical  dodrinca  ss 
had  no  concern  with  faith.  In  reference  to  all  that  had 
been  objected  to  him  by  (UfTerent  parties,  he  held  him- 
self ready  to  recant  as  soon  as  he  was  taught  anyihinf 
better.  Amid  the  noisy  shouts  was  heard  the  07.  'Je- 
rome must  be  burnt.'  He  answered  with  eoolMas, 
'Wdl,  if  you  wish  my  death,  let  it  eofoe,  ia  God'i 
nanMr"    Wiser  counsels,  howmes,  prevailed  at  Ike  BO- 
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ment,  and  Jcnnne  «u  remiiud  to  prison,  where  he  wu 
bound  CO  a  soke,  with  hia  haiuli,  feet,  vid  neck  so  that 
he  oouM  waicely  muve  hia  head.  Thua  he  Uv  two 
ilaji,  with  nothing  to  eat  bat  bread  and  vaUr.  Then 
for  the  Hut  lime  he  obtained,  through  (he  mediation  of 
Peter  Ualdonisuiiti,  who  had  been  told  of  hia  ntuation 
bv  hia  keepen,  other  meana  of  aobaiitenee.  Thii  se- 
vere impristmiDeDt  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  dck- 
neaa.  He  demanded  a  oonfesaor,  which  was  at  flrat  re- 
riued,  and  then  granted  with  difficulty.  After  he  bod 
apent  sevenl  mootha  in  Ibis  severe  tonliiieiiient,  he 
heard  of  the  martyrdom  at  hia  friend,  whose  death  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Jerome  produced  the  greatot  eit- 
aeperation  or  feeling  among  the  knights  in  Bohemia 
■nd  HcHavia.  On  the  3d  of  September  thej  pat  forth 
•  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  the;  eiprewed  their 
iiKlignation,  declared  that  they  bad  known  Hun  bat  at 
>  pious  man,  lealoua  for  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  only  lo  hia  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  hia  coontry.  They  enleied  a  bitter  com- 
plaint against  the  captivity  of  the  innocent  JenKne, 
who  had  made  himself  fsmous  by  his  briiliant  gifts ; 
perhaps  be,  too,  bad  already  been  murdered  hke  Husa. 
They  declared  themselves  resolved  to  contend,  even  lo 
■he  shediling  of  their  Uood.  in  defence  of  tbe  law  of 
Christ  and  of  bis  fulbful  servants"  (Neander,  C/i.  Hiil. 
V,  ST&).  This  decided  stand  of  Jerome's  friends  forced 
the  council  to  milder  terms,  and  they  delerraineil,  if 
possible,  to  induce  bim  to  recant  of  bis  heretical  opin- 
ians,  a  point  which  the  effect  of  Jerome's  close  confine- 
ment, and  the  sufferings  that  he  had  endured  for  the 
past  MS  months,  made  them  believe  might  be  carried 
•rithouC  much  difficulty.  They  mainly  pressed  him  to 
recant  his  (pinion  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstanliaCion ; 
and  on  the  third  examination,  Sept.  U,  t41fi,  Jerome, 
by  thia  time  worn  out  both  in  body  and  miod,  made  a 
poblic  and  unqoaliKed  recantation  of  the  Hussite  sUCe- 
meot  of  the  eucharistic  theory.  Here  tbe  disreputaUe 
oondoct  of  tbe  Romanists  might  well  have  rested,  and 
Jemne  have  been  pemicted  to  return  to  his  native  lamL 
Bat  there  were  men  in  tbe  council  who  well  undentood 
that  Jerome  had  been  induced  to  recant  only  because  he 
saw  no  other  door  to  lead  from  the  prison,  and  that,  his 
tiberty  once  regained,  he  would  return  to  hia  Mends,  to 
peach  anew  the  truth  as  he  had  heard  it  Itom  tbe  lips 
■if  Husa,  and  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe.    Indeed,  they  bail  reasons  to  fear  that  if  he 
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,  On  the  other  band,  there 
n  of  honor  in  tbe  council  —  men  who,  though 
they  had  narrowed  themselves  down  until  they  could  see 
Chnst  exempliHed  only  in  those  who  bowed  submisrire- 
ly  before  the  papal  cliur,  yet  would  not  make  pledges 
vnly  to  break  them  aa  aonn  aa  [hey  found  it  to  their  in- 
tanat  to  do  so.  One  of  these  was  the  cardinal  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  insisted  that  Jerome  ongbt  now  lo  be  Ubei^ 
ated,  aa  had  been  promited  him  before  his  recinlatioiL 
The  counsel  of  the  more  cunning,  however,  pre^'siled, 
and  Jerome  was  detained  to  answer  other  and  more  ae- 
rlooa  accusations.  Tired  of  tbe  crooked  ways  of  these 
so.cBUed  defenders  of  the  Christian  fsith,  Jerome  Anally 
declined  to  be  any  longer  subjected  to  private  exam- 
inaliona.  and  declared  that  publicly  only  would  be  l>e 
ready  to  answer  tbe  calunmiea  of  his  accusers.  May  3S, 
1416,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  public  hear- 
ing. On  this  day,  and  on  tbe  S6th,  be  spent  (torn  six 
in  tbe  morning  until  one  in  the  aflemoon  in  replying  to 
the  different  accusations  made  against  him,  anil  cloaal, 
to  the  surprise  of  ail  the  coandl,  by  passionately  ilia- 
daiming  bit  former  cowanlly  recantation.  "  Of  all  the 
sine,"  he  exclaimed  now,  with  great  feeling,  "  that  I 
have  committed  since  my  youth,  none  weigh  so  heavily 
on  my  mind  and  cause  me  such  poignant  remorse  aa 
that  which  I  committed  in  this  fatal  place  when  I  ap- 
proved of  the  iniqoi  tons  sentence  rendered  against  VVick- 
liffe  and  against  the  holy  marti-r  John  Husa,  my  master 
and  friend."     If  hit  defence  had  been  delivered  with 
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such  presence  of  mind,  with  so  mnch  eloqnence  and 
wit  at  to  excite  universal  sdmirstiDn  and  to  incline  his 
judges  to  mercy,  the  closing  declaration  against  his  for- 
mer recantation  certainly  sealed  hia  own  death-warrant, 
and  left  not  tbe  leaat  hope  for  escape  from  martyrdocn. 
Yet  there  were  some  among  his  judges  in  whom  he  had 
excited  so  deep  a  sympathy  that  they  would  not  de- 
clare against  him ;  there  were  also  some  who  dared  not, 
by  this  new  martyrdom,  provoke  aliU  further  the  angr}' 
feelinga  of  tbe  Bobemiana.  He  was  granted  *  respite 
of  forty  days  for  reSecdon,  and  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded lu  those  who  still  wavered  in  condemning  the  her- 
etic to  influence  bim  possibly  to  recant  of  [bis  decided 
opiKMition  to  tbe  Church.  But  Jerome  remained  stead- 
fast this  time.  If  he  had  seen  a  period  when,  like  Cran- 
mer's,  his  faith  hltered,  it  bad  passed,  and  be  wat  now 
rea>ly  to  die  rather  than  again  deny  that  be  thought 
and  lUt  as  a  Huaaite.  Hay  80  had  been  appointed  to 
past  final  JudgmenL  He  still  refuting  to  recant,  tbe 
council  pronounced  againtt  him,  and  be  waa  handed 
over  for  execution  to  the  secular  aulhoritin.  Thewhide 
trial  and  hia  last  hours  sre  vividly  pictured  by  a  Raman 
Catholic  eye-witness,  Poggio,aFlOTentine^whois  freely 
cited  by  Meander  ((7A.  HiM.  v,  878  sq.),  and  ia  given  in 
fullbyQilpin(7.foei,p.25fis(i.).  Of  his  last  houra  Pog- 
gio  relates  aa  follows:  "With  cheerful  looki  he  went 
readily  and  willingly  to  hit  death;  he  feared  ndtber 
'      '  the  fire  uid  its  torture.     No  stoic  ever  suffer- 

ed death  with  so  Ann  a  soul  at  that  with  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  it.  Jerome  endured  the  tormenta  of 
the  fire  with  mrae  tranquillity  than  Socrates  ditplayed 
in  drinking  bis  cap  of  bemlocL"  Jerome  was  burned 
like  hit  friend  and  matter  Hum,  and  bis  athea  likewiae 
thrown  into  [he  Kbine.  "  Hislocians,  [Roman]  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  vie  with  each  other  in  paying 
homage  to  tbe  heroic  courage  and  ajnetolic  teugnalion 

firmed  their  verdict,  and  reveres  him  at  a  martyr  lo  the 
truth,  who,  unwearied  in  life  and  noble  in  death,  has  ac- 
quired an  immortal  renown  for  hia  share  in  the  Sefor- 
mstion."  Indeed  we  question  whether  to  Jerome  and 
Hust  tulHdeiit  credit  ia  given  for  their  slisre  in  the  Ref- 
ormation ff  tbe  16tb  century.  We  fear  that  it  is 
through  neglect  alone  that  lo  Hnst  and  Jerome  is 
denied  a  pUce  by  the  side  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  lo 
which,  at  Uillett  {Haa  and  liu  Tima,  Preface)  rightly 
says,  they  are  justly  entitled,  "  It  is  trn^  indeed,  that 
the  great  reform  movement,  of  which  Hubs  was  the 
leader,  was,  lo  human  view,  after  a  most  desperate  and 
prolonged  struggle,  crushed  out ;  not,  however,  without 
leaving  behind  it  most  important  resolta."  See  OiDelt, 
ffuii  and  hit  Tima  (2  volt.  Bvo.  new  edit.  1S71);  Nean- 
der.OlnFch  Hitlory,  voL  v  (see  Index);  Titcher, Ltim 
d.Hitroii.s.Prag.  (Lpa.  IBSa):  He!fen,fli«  u-Mierm. 
(Prag.  lSA3,p.l51  sq.,30Ssq.',  perh  apt 'the  most  impor- 
tant, though  rather  partial) ;  Cierwenka,  Cfsc*.  ifer  efoit- 
grL  Kirdte  in  SSi^nnt  (Bielef.  1869),  vol.  i ;  Biihtinger, 
Die  KinAe  Chriiti,  ii,  i,  608  tq. ;  Krummel,  ffscA.  dir 
bdhm.  Ri^OF-maliim  (Gotha,  1867,  8vo) ;  Palacky,  Gad. 
p.  mhn.  voL  iii  and  iv.     See  Hvaa.     {J.  H.  W.) 

Jeromlta*.    See  HaBOimn-nta. 

J«n)bb'ail  (Heb.  TmMa'al,  ^I9';7,  oomtmJtr 
with  Baali  comp.  IshBaal;  Sept.  'ItfnpaaXy,  a  sur- 
name of  GiD«»a  (q.v.),  the  judffB  of  Israel,  given  him 
in  consequence  of  his  overthrow  of  the  iilol  (Judg.  vi, 
82;  vii,li  viii,  29,  86;  ix,  1,2,6,  16,19,24,28,67;  1 
Sam.  xii,  11).  "The  name  Jerubbaal  sppeart  in  tbe 
Gi«atti{oimatHiavmtaI(lip6iifiaiot')intIngmeM 
of  Philo-Bj-blius  preserved  by  Eusebiua  (,Pnrp.  Ering. 
i,  9} ;  but  tbe  identity  of  name  does  not  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that  it  it  Uiileon  who  u  there  referred  to.  In 
the  PslmiTene  intcriplions,  'lapijioiot  sppeart  aa  the 
name  ofa'dei[yCGe»cnius,JfoBiim.  Picnic,  p.  229;  Ha- 
ven, Pkimcirr,  i,  484)."  Josephot  omits  all  refwenoe 
to  tbe  incident  (.^Hf.v,  6).    See  jKRUBBaaHETK. 

j8nib'b««hetll(Heb.rmii4.'«le>*,r^5V,(».f. 
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laiir  with  the  tiamt,  i.  e.  Hot;  eatapue  Ishbobheth  ; 

Sept.  'Itpo^doA),  a  Bumime  (probsbly  to  ivoid  mai- 
tioniogthe  name  ofa  fain  god,  ExoiLxxiii,  13}  oTUltt- 
n>:<  (q.  v.),  Che  leraelitiih  judge,  actiuired  on  account 
of  his  oontest  with  the  idolatiy  of  BiaJ  (2  Svd.  si,  31> 
See  Jbrl'bbaal. 

J«nt'81  (Heb.  YentO;  im-r./iianitd  by  Cod,  oth- 
tTirae/taT  iff  God;  compare  Jeriel;  Sept.  'ItfHqX),  ■ 
desert  (^a'l'a,  i.  e.  open  common)  menlioned  in  the  pre- 
diction by  Jahaziel  of  Jehoahaphac'H  victory  over  the 
MoalHtea  and  Aromonitea,  where  it  is  described  u  being 
>ituat«d  oil  the  ascent  froro  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sen 
towards  Jenisalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  leading  to- 
wardathecUffZii  [lChron.ix,16),  The " desert" wa» 
probably  so  called  as  adjoining  some  town  or  village  of 
the  same  nanie.  From  the  context  it  appears  lo  have 
lain  beyond  the  wildemeiB  of  Teltoa  (ver,  20),  in  the  di- 
rection of  Engedi  (ver.  2),  near  a  certain  watch-tower 
overlooking  the  pase  (ver.  24).  It  appears  to  corre- 
ppond  to  the  tract  rl-HiutataJi,  sloping  from  Tekoa  to 
the  precipice  of  Ain-Jidy,deicnbedby  Dr. Robinson  as 
fertile  in  the  north-western  pan  IJtaiardtn,  ii,  212),  bnt 
sterile  as  it  approaches  the  Ghor  (p.  243),  and  furming 
part  of  the  Desert  of  JudnL  The  invading  tribes,  hav- 
ing marched  round  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bad  en- 
camped at  Engedi.  The  road  thence  to  Jerusaleni  as- 
ceiHb  fmm  the  shore  by  a  steep  and  "terrible  pass" 
(Walcott,  BBt,  Sac  i,  69),  and  thence  leails  northward, 
patting  below  Tekoa  (Uobinaon,  Bib.  «t$.  i,  501,  508). 
The  valley  ("  brook,"  ver.  16),  at  the  end  of  which  the 
enemy  were  to  be  foond,  was  probably  the  wady  Jehar, 
which,  with  its  continuation  wady  el-Ghar,  inveises 
the  southern  part  of  this  plateau  (Robinson's  Rtt,  ii, 
185) ;  and  its  upper  eikd  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
through  which  the  triumphant  boat  passed  on  their  re- 
turn, and  turned  it  BbkaChah  (q.  v.),  L  e.  Uesiin^,  in 
commeinoTBtian  of  the  victory  (rer.  26). 

Jeni'»al«m  (Heb.  tAx6*l'^,rtrvtlUtIa-tm,raliy  [in 
1  Chron.iii,6i  2  Chron.  xxv,  It  Esth.  ii,6;  Jer.  xxvi, 
18]  BibtiW,  Yenultala'jfiiii  [with  final  n  directive, 
"»^'!?'l>  1  Kings  X,  2;  fully  no7V^j1«;>,  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  9]  i  Chald.  oVtili;"  or  Bbtifli;',  Ymahiiltm' 
Syr.  VrMlan;  Gr.  'lepoiwnX^fi  or  [rd]  'fipoaoKvtia 
[UeiL  -6fii*v];  t^tin  Ifientolyma),  poetically  also  9a- 
LEX  <B^ti,  SiaUm'\  and  once  Ariel  (q.  v.) ;  original- 
ly Jkbi's  (q.  v.)i  in  sacred  themes  the  "City  ofUod," 
or  the"Holy  aty"(Neh.xi,l,  16;  Hatt.  iv,  5),  as  in 
the  moilem  Arab,  name  tl-Kkudt,  Ihe  IMy  (comp.  iipn- 
)r«Ji.t,  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  524) ;  once  (2  Oiron.  xnv,  28)  the 
"city  of  Judah."  The  Heb.  name  is  a  dvnl  fonn  (see 
(ieseniuB,  J^krg.  p.  539  sq.  t  Ewald,  Kril.  GniBm.  p.  3S2), 
«nd  is  of  disputed  etymology  (see  (Jese nius,  Tliri.  Hfb. 
p.  628;  BiaenmUller,  AUhfrlh.  II,  ii,  202:  Ewald,  Iir. 
C«>cA.ii,664).but  probably  ngaifita  piaitanm  of  praa 
(q.  d.  cbli-Oln^  [rather  than  D^C  n^,  L  t.Jhunda- 
Hon  nfptact,  as  preferred  by  Geseniua  and  FUist]),  the 
dual  referring  tn  the  two  chief  mountains  (ZJun  and  Mo- 
riah)  on  wbich  it  was  built,  or  the  two  main  )uuts  (Ihi 
Upper  and  the  Lower  City,  L  e.  Zion  and  Acra).  It  hai 
bran  known  under  the  above  titles  in  all  ages  as  the 
Jew-isL  capita]  nf  Palestine. 

/  LJIiilory. — This  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  history 
onWatineitselfindilTeTent  ages,  and  of  its  successii-e 
nders,  that  for  minute  details  we  refer  u>  these  (see  es- 
pedally  jL'UJtA) ;  we  here  present  oidy  a  general  sur- 
vey, but  with  references  to  sources  of  more  detailed  iu- 
formatioQ. 

I.  This  city  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  be- 
ing usually  supposed  to  be  the  Salem  nf  which  Mel- 
chizedek  waskinE(Uen.xiv,  IS).  RCcir.  2080.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  forJosepbus, 
who  call*  Melchiiedek  king  of  Solj'ma  (£dX,u/u>i,  ob- 
serves that  this  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Hi- 
erosolymal^ii/.  i,10,B),   Allthe  fathers  oftheChurch, 
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Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Joaepboa,  and  ondenUal 
Jerusalem  and  Salem  to  indicate  the  same  place.  Tba 
Psalmist  also  says  (Ixxvi,!),  "In  Salem  is  hia  Ubcf- 
mtcle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion."     Se«  Salem. 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which  Abrabam 
(Gen.  xxii,  2)  reached  on  the  third  day  from  Beenheii^ 
there  Ifl  offer  laaac  (aC.  dr.  2047),  ia,  accofding  to  Jo- 
sephus  (Am.  i,  18, 2),  the  DMmnlain  on  which  Sokm» 
aflerwarda  built  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii,  1),    Sec  H<k 

The  question  of  the  idoitity  of  Jemaalem  with  "  Ca- 

dytia,  a  large  dty  of  Syria,"  "  almoM  as  large  as  Sanli%* 

which  is  mentioued  by  Herodotus  (ii,  159 ;  iii,5)  as  hav- 

bcen  taken  by  Pbaraoh-Necho,  need  not  be  inrali- 

ed  in  this  place.     It  is  interesting,  and,  if  decided  in 

afflrmaii  ve,  so  for  important  as  couflrmiiig  the  Setip- 

1  narrative,  but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  anr 

pwledge  of  the  history  of  the  city.     The  reada  win 

I  it  fuUy  examined  in  Bawlinson's  Hmidona,a,W»; 

Blak(«]ey's  Hrrodotiu—ExairwHi  on  Bk.  iii,  ch.  v  (bath 

I  identification);  and  in  Kenrick's  Eggpt,  ti,4DI, 

\cl.  ofGk.  imd  Ron.  Geogr.  ii,  17  (both  for  it). 

need  we  do  more  than  refo-  lo  Che  traditiooi — if 

dus  they  are,  and  not  mere  individital  speevla- 

tions— of  Tacitus  (IliH.  v,  S)  and  Ptntarch  (/a  1  Otir. 

ch.  xxxi)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  a  oemin  Hi- 

erosolvmus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon  (see  Winer's  Dute,  i, 

545).     All  the  ceruin  information  to  be  ofalaiiwl  m  U 

the  early  history  of  Jerusalem  must  Iw  gatheml  fivoi 

the  books  of  the  Jewish  historians  alone. 

2.  The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh.  x,l,whaB 
Adoniiedek  (q.  v.),  king  of  Jemaalem,  is  nwDticned  as 
havingenteredintoan  alliance  with  other  kinga  againsi 
Joshua,  by  whom  they  were  all  overcooie  (oomp.  JmIl 
xii,  10).    Rai61B.    See  Joshua. 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judab.ire  ftaHtJe- 
rusalem  again  mentioned  (Josh,  xv,  8;  coenpan  Jotb 
xviii,  16).  This  border  nn  threugh  the  valley  of  Br» 
Hinnom;  the  country  on  the  south  of  it,  as  Bethldia*, 
belonged  to  Judah;  but  the  mountain  of  Zion,  fboning 
the  northern  wall  of  the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the 
Jcbusitea,  appertained  lo  Benjamin.  Among  the  citist 
of  Benjamin,  therefore,  is  also  meotioDcd  (Jo^  xtii^ 
28)  "  Jehus,  which  is  Jerusalem"  (comp.  Juiig.  xix,  10; 
1  Chron.  xi,  4).  At  a  later  date,  howerei,  owing  to  the 
conquest  of  Jebua  by  David,  the  line  nn  on  the  nsfth- 
ern  side  of  Zion,  leaving  the  city  ecjuaUy  divided  be- 
tween the  two  Inbes.  See  Tmbe.  There  is  a  rabtui- 
cal  tradition  that  part  of  the  Temple  waa  in  ibe  kt  of 
Judah,  and  part  (^  it  in  that  of  Benjamin  (Ligbtfint,  i, 
1050,  Lond.  1684).     See  Tkuplk, 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remained  fix 
the  children  of  Israel  much  to  coiiqus-  in  Canaan,  (be 
Lord  directed  Judah  lo  fight  against  the  Canaanitt*: 
and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  Ihe 
BivonI,  and  set  it  on  fire  (Judg.  i,  1-8),  KQ  cir.  lUL 
After  that,  the  JudahitfB  and  Ihe  Benjamites  dwek  with 
the  Jehusites  at  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  recorded  (Josh,  xv, 
63)  that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  ifas 
Jeliusiles  inhabiting  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  fiutbcr  in- 
formed  ( Judg.  i,  31 )  that  the  children  of  Benjamin  did 
not  expel  them  Irnm  Jerusalem  (comp.  Judg.  xlx,  10- 
12).  I'robably  the  Jebuntes  w«e  removed  by  Judah 
I  only  from  the  lower  city,  but  kept  possoeion  of  tbt 
'  mountain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  ai  a  later  pp 
riod.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Jmephus  (.4  ■/.  r,  2,  t> 
See  Jkbi's.  Jemaalem  is  not  again  mentioned  till  the 
time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sun.  x  vii,  U)  that  Da- 
vid took  the  bead  of  Goliath  and  brought  it  to  Jernia- 
lem,  RC  cir.  1063.  When  David,  who  had  previoasly 
reigned  over  Judali  alone  in  Hebron,  was  railed  to  rule 
over  all  Israel,  he  led  his  forces  against  the  Jebusitis, 
and  coDiiuered  the  castle  of  Zion  which  Joab  Gm  scaled 
(1  Sam.  V,  5-9  j  1  Chron.  xii,  4-8),  He  then  filed  b>s 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it  "  the  city  (/  Da- 
vid," RU  cir.  1044.  He  strengthened  ila  fortiBcations 
[see  HtLLo],  but  docs  not  appear  to  hare  enlargtd  iL 
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Thither  he  earned  the  uk  of  the  eoveiuuit;  ind  there 
be  built  to  the  Loid  an  altu  in  the  direshbig-tloor  ot 
Aiaouh  the  Jebusile,  on  the  place  where  the  angel 
•cood  who  threatened  Jerusalem  with  peitilence  (!  Sun. 
xxiv,  Ib-ib).  But  David  could  not  build  ■  honae  Tor 
the  name  or  the  Lord  hia  God  on  accounl  of  the  nan 
which  were  about  him  on  every  aide  (2  Sam.  vii,  13 ;  1 
Kinga  V,  3-5).  Still  the  Lord  anoounced  to  him,  through 
the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii,  10), "  I  will  appoint  a 
place  for  my  people  larael,  and  will  plant  them,  that 
they  may  dwc^  in  a  place  of  th^  own  and  move  iw 
more,"  &C  cii.  tlHS.  From  thia  it  wotdd  aeem  that 
even  David  had,  then  at  leaM,  no  aaauranee  that  Jeniia- 
lem  in  particular  waa  to  be  the  place  which  had  ao  of- 
ten been  apoken  of  >a  that  which  God  would  choose  foi 
the  central  leu  of  the  theocratical  monarchy,  and  which 
it  became  after  Sokimon's  Temple  had  beea  built.    See 

TSBPLE. 

3.  The  TcaaoDS  which  led  David  to  Ga  upon  Jerusalem 
as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  are  noticed  elsewhere 
[see  David],  tieing.chielly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe 
of  Judah,  ia  which  his  inHuence  was  tbe  itrongesl,  while 
it  was  the  nvareatlutbe  other  tiibea  of  any  site  be  could 
have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar  strength  also  of 
tbe  situation,  incloeed  on  three  aides  by  a  natural  trench 
of  valleys,  could  not  be  without  weight.  Ita  great 
strength,  acconUng  to  tbe  military  notions  of  that  age, 
ia  shown  by  the  length  of  time  the  Jebuaites  were  able 
to  keep  possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  Israel 
David  waa  doubtleae  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 

play,  and  if  he  bad  only  considered  the  best  attuattan 
fur  a  metropolis  of  the  whole  liingdom,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  central  situation  with  respect  to  all 
the  tribes  would  not  tuve  been  far  preferable^  especially 
as  the  law  required  all  the  adult  males  of  Israel  to  re- 
pair three  times  in  the  year  to  the  place  of  the  divine 
presence.     Indeed,  the  burdenaome  character  of  thia  ob- 
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certainly  was  for  the  establishment  of  schismatic  altars 
in  Dan  and  Betti-el  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  Many  travellers 
have  suggested  that  Samaria,  which  alterwards  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  separated  kingdom,  was  far  prefer- 
able to  Jemsslera  fur  the  site  ofa  capital  city;  and  its 
central  utuation  would  also  have  been  in  its  faror  as  a 
metropolis  for  all  tbe  iribea.  But  as  tbe  chcnce  of  Da- 
Tid  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  made  Mount  Moriah  the  aite  of  the  Tem- 
ple, we  are  bound  to  connidcr  the  choice  as  having  been 
providentially  ordered  with  reference  to  the  contingen- 
dea  that  afterwards  arose,  by  which  Jerusalem  waa 
made  the  capital  of  the  separate  kingdom  ot  Judah,  Ibr 
which  it  waa  well  adapted.    See  1  uuah. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  ita  armmplish- 
ment  when  Solomon  built  his  Temple  upon  Mount  Ho- 
tiah,  aa  1010.  He  also  added  towen  to  the  walls,  and 
otherwise  greatly  adorned  the  city.  By  him  and  hia 
father  Jerusalem  had  tieen  made  the  imperial  rendence 
of  tbe  kmg  of  all  Israel ;  and  the  Temple,  often  called 
"the  house  of  Jehovah,"  constituted  at  the  same  time 
the  resdence  of  tbe  King  of  kings,  tbe  supreme  bead 
of  the  theocratical  sute,  wboae  vicegerents  the  human 
kings  were  taught  to  regard  themselves.  It  now  be- 
longed, even  less  than  a  town  of  tbe  Levites,  to  a  par- 
ticular tribe :  it  waa  the  centra  of  all  civil  and  religious 
aflairs,  the  very  place  of  which  Slosea  spoke,  Deuu  xii, 
6 :  "  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  bis  name  there,  even 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shal  t  c 
(coinp.ix,6;  uii,14)  xiv,23;  xvi,  11-16;  Psa.  cj 
See  SobOMOK. 

Jerusalem  waa  not,  indeed,  politically  importai 
waa  not  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  directin) 
afbiis  of  other  states,  but  it  stood  high  in  tbe  b 
prospects  foretold  by  David  when  decl«ing  his  faith  in 
tlie  coming  of  aMeosiab  (Ps>.ii,6;  1,2;  Ixxxvii;  cii. 
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16-i£;  a, !).    In  ail  these  passage*  lb«  m 

used,  which,  although  properly  applied  to  th 

moat  part  of  tbe  siie  of  Jeruulem,  ia  often  in  Scriptan 

put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  genially,  and  anmetiraes 

for  Mount  Horiah  and  its  Tcmplb    See  Zion, 

The  importance  end  splendor  of  Jerusalem  wete  cvi- 
nderably  lessened  alter  the  death  of  Solomon,  wilder 
whose  son  Rehoboam  ten  of  the  tribes  rebelled,  Jodah 
and  Benjamin  oidy  remaining  in  tb«r  aUesiaitce,  B-C. 
973.  Jerusalem  was  then  only  the  capital  of  the  -nrj 
small  stale  of  Judah.  When  Jeroboam  instilated  the 
worship  of  golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dae,  tbe  lea 
tribes  went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wonhip  and 
sacriAce  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kingi  xii,  S6-80> 
See  Ibbakl,  kinodoh  or. 

After  this  rime  the  histmy  of  Jemsalero  is  omIiiiDed 
in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the  second  book  of 
the  Kings  and  of  the  Clironiclea  arc  the  principal  SDucees 
of  inlbnnation.  After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  waa  almost  alternately  ruled  by  good 
kings, "  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  right  of 
tbe  Lord,"  and  by  auch  as  were  idolatious  and  evfl-Ab- 
posed ;  and  the  rctgn  of  the  aamc  king  often  varied,  and 
waa  by  turns  good  or  eviL  The  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  Jerusalem  in  particular  as  its  ntetropdia. 
was  very  much  affected  by  these  muialiona.  Undei 
good  kings  the  city  flourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it 
suffered  greatly.  Under  Kehoboam  (q.  V.)  it  waa  oon- 
querod  by  Sbisbak  (q.  v.),  king  of  E^rpt,  who  pillaged 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xii,  9),  B,C  970, 
Under  Amaziah  (q.  v.)  it  waa  taken  liy  Jehoaab,  king  of 
Israel,  who  broke  down  four  hundred  cubits  oT  the  wall 
of  the  city,  and  took  all  the  gold  and  nlver,  ami  all  the 
vessels  that  were  found  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xiv,  tS, 
14),  aC.ctr.  880.  Uiiiah  (q.v.),son  of  Amaaiah,who 
at  first  reigned  well,  built  towers  in  Jerasakm  at  tbe 
oomer-gate,  at  tbe  valley-gate,  and  at  the  taming  of 
the  wall,  and  fortified  them  (2  Chron.  Jtxvi.9),  RC.dr. 
807.  Hisson,Jotham(q.v.),builtthehighKatcof  the 
Temple,  and  reared  up  many  oilier  structures  (3  Clinn. 
xxvii,  S,  4),  RC  cir.  736.  Heiekiah  (q.  v.)  added  to 
the  Dtber  hononofhia  reign  that  of  an  improver  of  Jf- 
nuolem  (2  Chron.  xxix,  8),  RC  726.  At  a  later  dale, 
however,  he  despoiled  the  Temple  in  anroe  det;ree  in  oi^ 
der  to  pay  the  levy  imposed  by  the  ki  ig  of  Aas3Tia  (2 
Kings  xviii,  lb,  16),  RC.  713.  But  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  hie  most  eminent  aervica 
for  the  city  by  stopping  the  upper  course  of  Giboa,  aai 
bringing  its  walen  by  a  aubterraneous  aqueduct  to  tbe 
west  ude  .of  the  dty  <2  Chron.  xxaii.SO).  This  work 
is  iid'erred,  fmm  2  Kings  xx,  to  have  been  of  gnat  im- 
portance to  Jerusalem,  as  it  cut  off  a  supply  of  water 
from  any  besieging  enemy,  and  beatowed  it  upon  tbe  is- 
habitants  of  the  city.  The  immediate  occomod  was  the 
threatened  mvaaion  by  theAnyrians.  See  SaaiiACiiB- 
MB.  Ilezekiah's  son,  Maiuuaeh  (q.  v.),  waapunisiwdln' 
a  capture  df  the  city  in  cnnseqaeoce  of  his  idoiotraoa 
desecration  of  l.heTemple(2ChrDn.xKiiiii,  11),  &£.  car. 
690;  but  in  his  later  and  beat  yean  be  bnlt  •  tfrnoff 
and  very  bigh  wall  on  the  west  side  of  J 
Chron.  xxxili,  14).  Tbe  woriu  in  the  cit. 
with  the  names  oftbe  succeeding  kings  of  Judah  wen, 
so  far  as  recorded,  confined  to  the  defilement  of  tbe  bows 
of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings,  and  its  porgstion  by  good 
kingi.  tbe  moat  important  nf  tbe  latter  being  the  rniair- 
ing  of  the  Temple  by  Jonah  (2  Kings  xi,  xiiii),  E.C 
S23,  Ijll  fur  the  abotuiding  itiiquitiea  oftbe  nation  ihedljr 
and  Temple  were  ^tandoned  to  destruction,  after  seretol 
pieliininarv  Bpoliadona  bv  the  Egyptians  (3  Kings  xxiii, 
33-35),  B.C.  609,  and  Babylonians  (2  Kings  xiiv.  U),  B. 
C.606,andagain(2  King>>xxiv,13XB.Ce9«;.  FauiOy, 
af^er  a  uege  of  three  years,  Jerusalem  waa  taksa  }ij 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  rued  its  walls,  and  drMtoyed  it* 
Temple  and  palaces  with  fin;  (2  Kings  XKV;  2  C^ren. 
xxxvi ;  Jer.  xxxixl,  RC.  »«8.  Thus  was  Jerusalem 
smitten  with  the  calamity  which  Mosee  had  ptnpheiied 
would  befall  it  if  the  people  would  not  keq>  the  cm- 
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"  the  people  ahonted  for  joy, 
but  DIU17  of  the  Levitt* 
who  had  wen  the  flnt  Tem- 
ple wept  with  a  loud  voice" 
(Eiraiii,2,ia).  When  the 
SamaritaDa  ezpmaed  a 
wish  M  share  in  the  piooa 
labor,  Zenibbabel  declined 
the  o(rer,aDd  in  revenge,  the 
Samaritaua  sent  a  depola* 
tioo  to  king  AitaxerxFa  of 
Peraia,  canying  a  pneent- 
ment  in  which  Jeniaalem 
wa>  deacribed  aa  a  nbel- 
lioua  dty  ofold  tinie,which, 
if  rebuilt,  and  ita  walla  act 
up  again,  would  not  pay 
loU,  Q" 


boatlle  dtj  reiembl! 

J  oT  the  I^ird,  but  tmake  hia  covenant  (Lev. 
ucvi,  14  (  Deut.  xxviii).  The  finiahing  strohe  to  thii 
deaoladon  wai  put  b;  the  teueat  oftbe  piindpal  Jewa, 
on  the  mavKie  of  Gedaliab,  into  Egypt,  aC  5«7,  when 
they  were  eveatually  involved  in  the  conqneet  or  that 
country  by  the  Babylonian!  (Jer.  xUiliv).  Meanwhile 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  lower  chuaes,  who  had  clung 
to  their  native  aoil  amid  all  tbeee  reveraea,  were  awept 
away  by  a  final  deportation  to  Babylon,  which  left  the 

land  literally  without  an  inhabitant  (Jer.  lii,  BO).     B.C>  I  of  the  pomiaaioii  given  by  Cynu,  he  decided  in  their 
61a.    See  Nkbdchadnbzzak.  '  favor,  and  alao  oidered  that  the  expenaea  of  the  worh 

Ifoaea  had  long  before  predicted  that  if,  in  llie  land  of  '  abould  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue  (Einl  vi, 
Ibeireaptivity,  hi*  afflicted  counuyioenrqKnled  of  their  B).  In  the  aixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Dariua  the  Tem- 
eril,  tb^  ahmild  be  tironght  back  again  to  the  land  out  |  ;Je  waa  finiahed,  when  they  kept  the  dedicatory  Teali- 
of  which  they  had  been  cait  (Deut.  xxx,  1-6;  comp.  1  '  val  with  unat  joy,  and  next  celebrated  the  Paaaover 
Kingaviii.ie-M;  Neh.i,8,B).    The  Lord  also,  through  ]  (En*  vi,  16, 16, 19),  aC.616.     Alterwarda,  in    " 


the  pubHc  revenue.  The  deputation  aueceeded,  and 
Artaxeraa  ordered  that  the  building  of  ttM  Temple 
ahouhl  ceaae,^  The  interrupti<»i  thu*  cauaed  laated  to 
the  aecond^year  of  the  rciKo  of  Daiiua  (&ira  iv,  24), 
when  Zenibbabel  and  Jcshna,  supported  by  the  proph- 
eta  Haggai  and  Zechariab,  again  resumed  the  work,  and 
would  not  ceaae  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  gov- 
emor  of  Jodjea,  RC  bW,  On  the  matter  coming  be- 
'—  Daiina  HyiUupia,  and  the  Jewi  reminding  him 
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pliahed,  and  even  named,  long  tiefore  his  hiith,  the  very 
peaon,  Cynia,  under  whoae  orders  Ihii  waa  to  be  effect- 
nl  (laa.  xJiv,  28 ;  comp.  Jer.  iii,  2,  7,  8 ;  xxiii,S;  xxxi, 
10 ;  sjLXli,  36, 37).  Among  the  remarkably  preciae  in- 
diottioiui  ahould  be  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah 
{xxT,  9-12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah's  capdvity  to 
tnotf  yeara.    See  CAmviTT.     Theae  enccuiage- 

aelvra  ahaied  the  capdvity.  Of  thia  nnrober  waa  Daniel, 
to  whom  it  waa  revealed,  while  yet  praying  for  tbe  ir»- 
toration  of  his  peo)de  (Dan.  ii,  16, 19),  that  ^e  atreela 
and  the  waits  <^  Jemsaiem  ahould  be  huilt  again,  even 
in  iToabloDa  times  (ver.  26}.     3ee  Sevuitv  WkeM. 

4.  Daniel  lived  lo  see  the  reign  of  Cyrua,  king  of  Per- 
aia (Dan.  I,  t),  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer.  It  was 
intbeyearB.C.6St,''in  the  first  year  of  Cjrua,"  that,  in 
aceompliafaraent  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord 
■tiered  up  the  spirit  of  thia  prince,  who  made  a  procla- 
niatioD  throughout  all  hia  kingdom,  expressed  in  these 
remarkable  words :  "The  Lord  (iod  of  heaven  bath  given 
me  all  tbe  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  Ae  Mas  charped  hh 
la  tnU  iUm  a  ioute  at  JmnnlnK,  anlicA  it  la  Jailah, 
Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  bii  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  Co  Jerusalem,  and  build  the 
hooae  of  the  Lord  God  of  larael"  (Eiia  i,  2,  B).  This 
important  call  waa  answered  by  a  considerable  number 
uf  peraons,  particularly  priests  and  Leviica ;  and  tbe 
aany  who  declined  Co  rjuit  their  houses  and  possessiDns 
h  ^bylonia  committed  valuable  gifts  to  the  hands  of 
'heir  more  italous  brethren.  Cyrus  also  cauMd  Che  sa- 
cred veasels  of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnexzar 
'  liad  lakcn  from  the  Temple  to  be  restored  Co  Sheahhai- 
lar,  the  prince  of  Judah,  who  (00k  them  to  Jerusalem, 
Mlinred  by  42,860  people,  besidea  theii  servanCB,of  whom 
there  were  7337  (Em  i,  ^11). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contribaCed,  sc- 
eonllng  to  their  ability,  to  rebuild  the  Temple ;  Jeshua 
the  icicat,  and  Zenibbabel,  reared  up  an  altar  to  offer 
bamt-^tlerings  thereon  i  and  when,  in  the  following 
JMT,  the  (bondatfcin  was  laid  irf  tbe  new  bouse  of  God, 


ni(d  by  a  large  number  of  J( 
Babylon,  EC.  469.  He  was  highly  p 
king,  who  not  only  made  him  a  large  preaent  ii 
and  silver,  but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treas- 
urer* of  Jndna  ^leedily  to  do  whatever  Earn  should  re- 
quire of  them ;  allowing  him  Co  collect  money  through- 
out tlie  whole  province  of  Babylon  for  the  wants  of  the 
Temple  at  Jeniaalem,  and  also  giving  him  full  power 
to  appoint  magisCntea  in  his  country  Co  judge  the  peo- 
ple (Ezra  vii,viii).  Atalac;r  period,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  king  Artaierxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  hia  cup- 
bearer, obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  ita  wall,  which 
he  happily  accomplished,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
which  he  received  ftmo  the  enemi»  of  Israel  (Neb.  i,  ii, 
iv,  vi),RC446.  The  city  was  Chen  capaciaua  and  large, 
but  Che  people  in  it  were  few,  and  many  bouses  still  lav 
in  Tuina  (Neh.vii,4).  At  Jerusalem  dweU  the  rulera 
of  the  people  and  "certain  of  the  children  of  Judah  and 
ofthe  children  of  Benjamin;"  but  it  was  now  determined 
that  the  rest  of  tbe  people  ahould  cast  lots  to  bnng  one 
of  ten  Co  the  capital  (Neb.  xi,  1-4),  RC,  dr.  440.  On 
Nehemiah's  nCum,  after  several  yean'  absence  to  court, 
all  alrangers,SamarilanaAnimoniles,Hoalntes,eCc.,  were 
removHl,  Co  keep  tbe  chosen  people  from  pollution ;  min- 
isters were  appointed  to  Che  Temple,  and  the  service  waa 
performed  accordiug  10  tbe  law  of  Moses  (Ezra  x;  Neh. 
viii,z,  xii,xiii).  BC.dr.4ia  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by 
sucli  great  and  long-continued  exeniona  restored,  very 
splendid  piophedea  were  uttered  by  thoee  prnfheta  who 
tlooriahed  after  Ibe  exile;  the  general  purport  of  which 
was  Id  describe  the  Temple  and  city  aa  destined  to  be 
glorified  far  beyond  the  former,  by  tbe  advent  of  Ihe 
long  and  eagerly-expected  Messiah,  "the  dedre  of  all 
nations"  (Zech.  ii,  9;  xii,  10;  xiii,  3t  Hagg.  ii,  6,  T; 
HaLiii,ll).    Sec  Ezra;  Neiiehiaii. 

6.  For  the  subsequent  hialory  of  .leroaalem  (which  ia 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Palestine  in  general), 
down  to  its  destruction  by  Ihe  Komsns,  we  must  draw 
chiefly  upon  Josephus  and  the  books  of  the  Maocabeea 
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[t  ii  uiil  by  JomphuB  ( J  ill.  xi,  8)  tb«  when  the  do- 
minion of  Uiii  pirt  of  the  world  pusetl  From  the  Pei- 
■Una  U  the  (ireeks,  ^eiauiler  the  Great  Rdvanced 
(gainst  Jerusalem  to  puiiiih  it  fai  the  Silditj'  to  tlie 
Feraitns  wliich  it  h&d  manifested  while  ho  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  His  hostile  purposes,  however, 
were  RTerled  by  the  appeaianoi  uf  the  high-pcieat  Jad- 
doa  at  the  head  of  a  train  ot  priests  in  their  sacied  vesU 
menl&  Alexander  recognised  in  him  Che  figure  which 
in  ■  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
((ueM  of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated  him  with  respect 
and  reverence,  spared  the  city  againit  which  his  wratb 
had  been  liindled,  and  granted  to  the  Jews  high  and  im- 
portant privileges.  The  historian  adds  that  Che  high- 
priest  failed  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  proph- 
ecies in  Daniel  by  which  his  successes  had  been  predict- 
ed. The  whole  of  this  story  is,  however,  liable  to  soa- 
piidon,  from  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  circiim- 
Btince  in  the  histories  of  this  campaign  which  we  pos- 
■eas.    See  Albjcaxiiickthk  Gkiut. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  (KC  324), 
Ptolemy  aurptiaed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when 
the  Jews  would  not  Sght,  plundered  the  city,  and  car- 
ried away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt, 
where,  however,  frotn  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews 
of  thia  period  were  held  as  citizezta,  important  privilegfa 
we»B  bestowed  upon  them  (Joseph,  A  il.  xU,  1 ).  In  the 
contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  the  poMca^on  of 
Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jerusalem  does  not  appear 
to  havebeentUrectly  injured,  and  was  even  spared  when 
Ptolemy  gave  up  Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  (iaza  to  pil- 
lage. The  contest  wss  ended  by  the  treaty  in  KC  302, 
which  annexed  tlie  whole  of  Palestine,  together  with 
Arabia  Petma  and  Ckele-Syria  to  Egypt.  Uniler  easj- 
sub^tion  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  Jews  retruuiied  In  much 
tranquillity  for  more  Chan  a  hundred  years,  in  which 
the  principal  incident,  as  regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was 
the  visit  which  was  paid  to  it,  in  ILC.  245,  by  Ptolemy 
Eue^tes,  on  his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East. 
He  oSered  many  sacriBcas,  and  made  magnificent  pre»- 
•nCs  to  the  Temple.  In  the  wars  between  Antiochos 
the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from  B.G  221  to  197, 
Judaia  could  not  fail  to  suffer  aeverely.  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was 
principally  concerned  till  the  alleged  riijt  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  in  RC.211.  He  oCTered  sacrifices,  and  gave 
rich  gifts  to  the  Temple,  but,  venturing  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  high- 
priest,  he  was  seiied  with  a  supernatural  dread,  and  Ded 
in  terror  from  the  place.  Itia  said  that  on  his  return  to 
Efiypl  he  vented  his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in 
a  very  barbarous  manner.  See  Ai.KXA!iiiRtA.  But  the 
whole  story  of  his  viut  and  ila  results  rests  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  third  book  of  Uaccabees  (chaps,  i  and 
iii),  and  ia  therefore  not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  war  the  Jews  seemed  Co  favor  the 
cause  uf  Autiochus;  and  after  he  had  subdued  the  neigh- 
boring country,  they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submis- 
sion, and  tendered  their  assistance  in  expelling  the  Egyp. 
tian  garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this  conduct  they 
were  rewarded  by  many  important  privileges  by  Anii- 
ochus.  He  issued  decrees  directing,  among  other  things, 
that  the  outworks  of  the  Temple  should  he  completed, 
anil  that  all  Che  mateiiala  for  needful  lepaiia  should  be 
exempted  from  taxes.  The  peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
Temple  was  also  to  be  respected.  No  foreigner  was  to 
pass  the  sacred  walls,  and  the  city  itself  was  to  be  pro- 
tected from  pollution  J  it  being  strictly  forbidden  that 
the  flesh  or  skins  ofany  beasts  which  Che  Jews  account- 
ed unclean  should  be  brought  into  it  (Joseph.  A  nl.  xil,  3, 
S).  Theae  were  very  liberal  concesaions  to  what  the 
king  himselT  roust  have  regarded  as  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Under  their  new  maateis  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a  time 
nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the  generally  be- 
nign and  liberal  government  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  in 
CC.  liG,  Seleucus  Philopator,  hearing  that  great  trea»- 
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urea  were  hoarded  up  in  the  Temple,  and  being  JiMiM 
ed  for  money  to  cany  on  his  wan,  Kni  his  mawrR, 
Heliodonis,  to  bring  away  theae  tteaaures.  But  this 
personage  is  reported  to  have  been  so  frigbtawd  anl 
stricken  by  an  apparition  that  he  relinquished  the  ■- 
tempt,  and  Seleucus  left  the  Jews  in  the  nndiataitied 
enjuymentofCheirrights(2Uacciii,l-10;  Joaeph.JaL 
xii,  8, 3).  His  t>rotheT  and  suocsssor,  Antiocbu  Epiph- 
aiten,  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  took  up  the 
design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity  of  maniwn  and 
religion  with  other  nationa ;  or,  in  other  word*,  of  abol- 
ishing those  distinctive  features  which  made  the  Jews  s 
peculiar  people,  socially  separated  &om  all  odteis.  Tkii 
denga  was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  iwcpky  al- 
though there  were  many  among  tlie  higher  daassa  who 
regarded  it  with  favor.  Of  this  way  of  thinking  ma 
Menelaus,  whom  AntiochuB  had  made  high-priesl.  aal 
who  waa  expelled  by  the  orthodox  Jews  with  ignamibT, 
in  RCIG9,  when  they  heard  the  joyful  news  that  An^ 
ochus  had  been  slain  in  Egypt.  The  rumor  proved  B»- 
true,  and  Andochus,  on  his  return,  poniabed  then  by 
plundering  and  profaning  the  Temple.  Werae  evils  fct- 
iell  them  two  years  after-,  for  Antiochaa,  out  of  bin« 
at  being  compelled  by  the  Romana  to  abandon  his  de- 
signs upon  Egypt,  sent  his  chief  collector  of  cribUc, 
ApoUonius,  with  a  detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  rent 
his  rage  on  Jerusalem.  Thia  person  plundered  therity 
and  rued  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  be  buik  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  Temple  Mount.  A  Matae 
of  Jupiter  was  set  up  in  the  Temple;  the  peculiar  ob- 
servances of  the  Jewish  law  were  abolished,  and  a  po- 
secution  was  commenced  agaiiiat  all  who  adhered  to 
theae  obstsvancts,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Je- 
rusalem waa  deserted  by  inicata  aDdpeople.aiidtbedaSy 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  entitelv  discontianed  (1  Uaoc 
i, 39-40;  2  Mace. T, 34-20;  Joseph.^ at. xii, 5,M).    See 

AnTIOCHL'S  EFtl>HAIIES. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  MTshrra 
who,  after  an  antuous  and  sanguinary  atruf^le,  obtain- 
ed poaaeasion  of  Jerusalem  (B.C  I6a),and  repaired  and 
purified  tbe  Temple,  which  was  then  dilapidated  and  de- 
serted. Mew  utensils  were  provided  for  the  aaered  sr- 
vices:  the  ohi  altar,  which  had  been  polluted  byhealbsB 
abominationa,  waa  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  eiccicd. 
The  sacriBcea  were  then  reeommenoed,  exactly  three 
years  alter  the  Temple  had  been  dedicated  to  JnpitCf 
Olympiua.  The  caillc,  however,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore  annoyam  to  the 
Jews,  although  Judas  Uaocahsns  surrounded  the  Tem- 
ple with  a  high  and  strong  wall,  furnished  with  toweii, 
in  which  soldiers  were  stationed  ti>  protect  tbe  wontup- 
peiafiom  the  Syrian  garrison  (1  Mace  i,  S6, 37 ;  JooefA. 
A  al,  vii,  7).  Evenuiily  Che  annoyance  gr»w  so  iniol- 
eraUe  that  Judas  lud  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attefnp 
brought  a  powerful  armv  into  the  country  uiuier  the 
command  of  the  regent  Lynas,  who,  boweva,  btaag 
constrained  to  tum  his  arms  elsewhere,  made  peat* 
with  the  Jews;  but  when  he  was  admitted  into  the 
city,  and  okaerved  the  strength  of  the  place,  be  threw 
down  the  walla  in  violation  of  the  treaty  ( I  Mace  n. 
48-66).  In  the  ensuing  war  with  Bacchides,  tbe  ga>- 
eral  of  Deinetrine  Soter,  in  which  Judas  waa  slain,  the 
Syrians  strengthened  their  citadel,  and  placfd  in  it  tbe 
sons  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  aa  hoatagea  (I 
Mace,  ix,  62,53;  Joseph,  ^W,  xiij,  1,8),  The  year  af- 
ter (B.C  IM)  the  lemporiiing  bigh-prieat  Aldnue  di- 
rected the  wall  which  aepaiated  the  court  of  IsraH  tma 
that  of  the  tientiks  to  be  cast  down,  to  aflbrd  the  latter 
free  accesa  to  the  Temple ;  but  he  was  seised  with  patsy 
as  soon  as  the  work  ciu|pe(ioed,  and  died  in  great  a|t«. 
ly  {IMBCcix,51-67^Whei»,a  few  year*  after,  De- 
netrius  and  Aliexand^^gilarSMght  to  oollMd  each  oth- 
er for  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the  hoatagea  in  the  cat- 
le  wen  releaaed ;  and  aubaeqoenCly  all  the  Syrian  gii> 
-isons  in  Judaia  were  evacuated,  excepting  those  of  Je- 
■nsalem  and  Bethtnr,  which  were  chiefly  oocnpted  by 
ipoecate  Jevra,  who  were  aftaid  to  leave  their  plaoB  OT 
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rafbge.  Jonith«n  then  rebuilt  Ibe  wall*  of  Jemulen, 
uid  npaired  Ihe  buUdings  or  the  cilj',  beuda  erecting 
m  palace  for  hia  own  reaidence  (I  Hucx,  !^-4;  Joseph. 
Aiat,  xiii,  i,  I).  The  puticular  history  of  J  eniulem  for 
■erenl  yean  following  a  little  mure  than  an  account  of 
tlk«  cflbrta  oftheMaccabaianpriDcea  to  obtain  ponenion 
of  (be  ciMle,  and  uf  llie  Syrian  kings  lo  retain  it  in  tlieir 
tiamda.  At  length,  in  &C  142,  the  garrinn  wai  rorced 
to  aurrenler  by  Simon,  wbo  demolished  it  aluigether, 
Ihst  it  might  not  again  be  uaed  agaioM  the  JeA  by 
ihrir  enemiat.  Kmou  ^len  Btrengthened  the  foni&a- 
tiona  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and 
built  there  a  pal«»  for  himmlf  (I  ilacc  xiii,  43-52; 
Joaeph..1nr.][iii,6,6).  Thia  building  was  afterwards 
cumed  into  a  rqpiUi  rortress  by  John  tlyrcanus  (q.  v.), 
and  waa  ever  alter  the  reaidence  of  the  Haccabiean 
princea  (Joaeph.  A  at,  xv,  11,4).  It  is  called  by  Jesepbui 
-'tbe  CMtle  of  Baris,"  in  his  history  of  the  Jews;  till  it 
waa  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Ureat, 
vho  called  il  the  castle  of  Antonia,  under  which  name 
it  makea  a  conspicuous  figure  in  tbe  Jewish  wars  of  tbe 
Komana.     See  Haccaiu;£& 

8,  Of  Jerusalem  ilaelfweflnd  no  notice  of  consequence 
in  tbe  ncKt  period  till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  (q.  v.) 
■D  the  summer  of  &C.  63,  and  on  Ibe  very  day  observed 
by  the  Jew*  as  one  of  lamentation  and  Tasting,  in  com- 
mefuoration  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nelnichad- 
nezzai.  Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  the 
Temple  courts,  including  many  priest*,  who  died  at  the 
rcTjr  altar  rather  than  suspend  tbe  aacred  rites  (Joseph. 
Anl,  xiv,  1-1).  On  this  occanoo,  Pompey,  attended  by 
bia  geiterals,  went  into  the  Temple  and  viewed  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  he  left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacred 
Ibirigii,  while  tbe  walls  of  the  city  itaeif  were  demolish- 
ed. From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph,  Anl.  xiv, 
4,  5).  The  treasures  which  Pompey  had  spared  were 
seized  ■  few  y«n  afler  (RQ  fll)  by  Crsssus.  In  the 
year  B.C.  43,  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  Pompey  had 
deiiioliBlied,wers  rebuilt  by  Aniipater,  Ibe  father  of  that 
Herod  the  Great  under  whom  Jerusalem  was  destinnl 
lo  aaaume  Ibe  new  and  more  msgnillcent  aspen  which 
it  bore  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  which  consliluled  the 
Jenualem  which  Jooephua  describee.  See  Hemjii.  Un- 
der the  following  reign  the  ciiy  was  improved  with  mag- 
niOcent  taste  and  prufuse  expendilure ;  and  even  the 
Temple,  which  always  formed  the  great  architectural 
glory  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  with  a  splettdor  exceeding  that  of  Sol- 
omon's (Hark  xiii,  1 ;  John  ii,  20).  See  Temflb,  It 
wa*  in  the  courts  of  the  Temjde  as  thus  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Btreela  of  the  city  as  thus  improved,  that  the  Sav- 
iour of  men  walked  up  and  down.  Here  be  (aught, 
here  be  wrought  miracles,  here  he  suffered;  and  thia 
waa  the  Temple  whose  "  goodly  stones"  the  apostle  ad- 
mired (Mark  xiii,  1),  and  of  which  he  foietold  that  ere 
the  exiatioK  generation  bad  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another.  Nor  was  tbe  city  in  this 
•tale  admired  by  Jews  only.  Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  cla- 
tisninam  urfaium  orieutis,  non  Judaa  modo"  {liiil.  Xal. 


It  been  raised  to  thia  greatness 

■ry  of  its  overthrow.     As  soon 

(t  the  seal  to  their  formal  rejection  of 


■i  tb«  Jews  ha<l 

Cbriat  by  pulling  bim  lo  death,  and  invoking 
sponaibility  of  bis  blood  upon  the  heada  of  themselves 
n)d  of  their  children  (JIalt.  xxvii,  26),  its  doom  went 
Ibnh.  After  having  been  the  scene  of  borrora  without 
example,  during  a  memorable  siege,  the  procew  of 
which  is  narratnl  by  Jnaepbus  in  full  del^l,  it  was,  in 
A.D.  TO,  captured  to  the  Romans,  who  razed  the  city 
and  Temple  to  (he  ground,  leaving  only  three  of  Ibe 
Unroa  and  a  part  of  the  wtatem  wall  to  show  bow 
strong  a  place  the  Roman  arma  had  overthrown  (Joseph. 
War,y\ii.l).  Since  then  the  holy  cily  has  lain  at 
tbe  mercy  nftheGeniilea,  and  will  so  remain  "until  the 
fimea  of  tbe  UcDlilo  ore  fulfilled." 
IV.-27* 
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The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romani  did  not 
.use  the  rite  to  be  utterly  forsaken.     Titus  (q.  v.)  left 
ere  in  garrison  the  whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  beudes 
sevraal  aqaadroos  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.     For 
these  troopa,  and  for  those  who  miniatered  to  their 
wants,  there  must  have  bnen  dwellings ;  and  there  is  no 
I  that  such  Jews  or  Cbrisiiaiis  as  a|)- 
peared  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were  forbiddLu 
Lake  their  abode  among  the  ruins,  and  building  tbrm 
up  so  far  aa  their  neceeailies  might  require.    But  noth- 
ing like  a  restoration  of  the  cily  could  have  arisen  from 
this,  as  it  waa  not  likely  thai  any  but  poor  people,  who 
found  an  interest  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  garriaon, 
likely  to  resort  to  tbe  ruins  under  such  circumstan- 
However,  we  learn  from  Jerome  that  for  Bfty  yean 
after  its  deatiuclion,  until  tbe  lime  o[  Hadrian,  there  still 
mis  of  tbe  city.    But  during  all  this  period 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  history. 

A.D.  im  the  Jews  remained  tolerably  quiet, 
although  apparently  awaiting  any  favorable  oppottuni- 
'  '  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  then  emperor, 
ian  (q.  v.),  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  sula 
of  feeling,  and,  among  other  measures  of  precaution,  or- 
dered Jemaalem  to  be  rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  where- 
with to  keep  in  check  the  whole  Jewish  population. 
The  worka  had  made  some  progress  when  the  Jew-s,  un- 
able to  endine  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  should  be 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and  thai  sirange  gods  shouU  be 
set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  under  (he 
uo(arious  Barchochebas  (q.  v.),  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  His  success  waa  at  flnt  very  great,  but  he 
was  crushed  before  tbe  tremendous  power  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  so  soon  u  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ; 
and  a  war  scarcely  inferior  in  honor  lo  ihal  under  Ves- 
pauan  and  Titus  was,  like  il,  brought  to  a  doee  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Jews  had  obtained 
possession.  This  was  in  A.D.  136,  from  which  period 
tbe  linal  dispersion  of  tbe  Jews  has  often  been  dated. 
The  Romans  then  Aiiished  the  cily  according  to  their 
first  intention.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited 
wholly  by  foreignera,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach it  on  ]iain  of  death:  a  temple  lo  Jupiler  Capito- 
linus  waa  erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name 
of  Jerusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of 
jtJIia  Capilolma,  conferred  upon  it  in  honor  of  (he  em- 
|iemr  jElius  Hadrianus  and  Jupiler  Capilolinus.  ^ 
this  name  was  the  cily  known  till  Ibe  time  of  Conalan- 
line,  when  that  of  Jerusalem  again  became  current, 
although  i£Iia  was  still  its  public  designation,  and  re- 
mained such  BO  Isle  aa  A.D.  I>36|  when  it  appears  in  the 
acts  of  a  synod  held  there.  This  name  e^~t!n  passed  lo 
the  Mohammedans,  by  whom  it  was  long  retained ;  and 
it  waa  not  till  after  they  recovered  the  cily  from  Ibe 
Crusaders  thai  it  becBipe  geiterally  known  among  them 
by  the  name  at  ill-Khitdt — "ihe  holy" — wbicb  it  still 

T.  From  tbe  rebuilding  by  Hadrian  the  histoTy  of  Je- 
rusalem is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  its  hislori',  as  a  place  of  extreme  solicitude  and 
interest  to  tbe  Christian  (!burch,  properly  begins.  Pii- 
grimagea  to  the  Holy  City  now  became  common  and 
popular.  Such  a  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  in  A.D. 
326  by  tbe  emperor's  mother  Helena,  then  ui  the  eighti- 
eth year  of  her  age,  who  built  churches  on  the  alleged 
rile  of  the  nativity  at  Belhlehem,  and  of  Ihe  resurrec- 
tion on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  example  may  prob- 
ably have  excited  bei  son  to  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  holv  sepulchre,  and  lo  the  creclion  of  a  church 
thereon.  He  removed  tbe  lemplv  of  Venus,  with  which, 
in  studied  iusult,  the  site  had  been  encumbered.  The 
holy  sepulchre  was  then  puriAeil,  and  a  magnificent 
church  was,  by  his  older,  built  over  and  around  tbe  sa- 
cred spoU  This  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated 
¥rith  great  solemnity  in  A.D.  8.'15.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ihe  spot  thus  sin^^ed  out  is  the  same  that  haa 
ever  since  been  rrganlcd  as  the  place  in  which  Christ 
■ ;  but  Ihe  correelncsa  uf  the  identilicatian 
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then  miide  hu  of  Ute  fcan  been  much  diaputcd,  on 
groundi  which  lave  be™  ciunined  in  the  arlide  GoL- 
iHiTtiA.  The  rery  cioaa  an  which  our  Lonl  Buffered 
iru  ■IsD,  in  Ibe  coune  of  these  exploralions,  believed  lo 
h«ve  been  discovered,  under  the  circumsUncea  which 
have  elsewhere  been  deecribed.     See  Cbosb. 

By  CanBUntine  the  edict  excluding  tile  Jem  from 
Ihe  cily  of  their  fMtben'  sepulchres  w»a  u  Ur  repe«led 
that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it  once  ■  year  to  wail 

which  their  fathers  woishipped  Uod.  When  the  neph- 
ew afConsUntine,  the  emperor  Julian  (q.  v.),  ahaudoned 
Christianity  tor  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavored,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jewa  He  allowed 
them  free  access  t 
build  their  Temple.  They  accordingly  began  to  lay  the 
(bundations  in  A.D.  S62 ;  but  the  speedy  death  of  the 
emperor  probably  occasioned  that 
kttempt  which  contemporary  writ< 
natural  hiuderanccs.  The  edicts  seem  then  to  have 
been  renewed  w  hich  excluded  the  Jewa  from  the  dcy, 
except  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture,  when  they 

appointed  wailin^c-place  remains,  and  their  {oactice  of 
walling  there  .  .         .-       ^. 


Tub  Jewa  "  Walllug-l'lace,"  In  Ihe  weaiem  wall  of  Ih< 


SPlace.-'Inihewesum 
sram  inclwre. 


Jamei,  the  Brat  bishop,  (o  Jude  II.  who  died  A.D.  I3S, 
there  had  been  a  series  of  fifl*en  bishops  of  Jewish  de-. 
scent  i  and  from  Marcus,  who  succeeded  Simeon,  (.  "" 
csrius,  who  presided  over  tile  Church  of  Jerusalem  un- 
der Constantine,  there  was  a  series  of  twenty-three  bish- 
ops of  Gentile  descent,  hut,  beyond  a  bare  list  of  their 
names,  little  is  known  of  the  Church  or  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  whole  of  this  latter  period. 

In  the  centuries  ensuing  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
line,  the  roads  lo  Zion  were  thronged  with  pi]({rims 
IVom  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in 
monasteries,  occupied  by  persons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  Saviour's  presence.  After  much  sliuggle  of  con- 
Iticline  dignities,  Jerusalem  was,  in  A.D.  4ol,  declared  a 
pattiarchnic  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  See  Patki- 
AKCHATE  OF  JeKUBAUEM.  In  the  theological  contro- 
versies which  foUoweil  the  decision  of  that  council  with 
n^ard  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its 
share  with  other  Oriental  chnrehe^  and  two  of  its  bish- 
ops were  deposed  by  Jlonophvsite  fanatics.  The  Synod 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  636  conHrmed  the  decree  of  the 
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SynadofConstantiiiople  >gaiasttbeUoiio)>hynle*.  Sec 
Jkrijsalem,Counciuiof.  Intheaamsccnluiy  it  foond 
a  second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  w '  -    .    - 

ihrooe  A.D.  f>i7.  H«  repaired  and  en 
structures,  and  built  upon  Mount  Hori 
church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  memorial  of  the  peraecutioo 
of  Jesus  in  the  Temjde.  He  also  founded  tea  or  clevsi 
convents  in  and  about  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  taub- 

IH  the  following  century,  the  Persian-s  who  had  loaf 
harassed  the  empire  of  the  East,  penetrated  into  Sytia, 
and  in  A.f>.  614,  under  ChoBi>ea  II,  alW  defeating  tin 
farces  of  the  emperor  Ueraclius,  tool 
storm.  Many  thousands  of  the  inh^ii 
and  much  of  the  city,  including  the  fii 
Chat  of  the  lioly  Sepulchre  among  then 
ed.  When  the  cooquerois  withdrew  they  bnk  mraj 
the  principal  inhabitants,  the  patriarch,  and  the  One 
cross;  but  when,  the  year  alUr,  peace  was  concJniled, 
these  were  restored,  and  the  emperor  Hei>clius  enlottd 


le  Persiana  was  STieedilr 
repaired,  ^t  Arabia  soon  furnished  a  more  fonnid*- 
ble  enemy  in  the  khalif  Omar,  whose  (roofia  appoand 
befwe  the  city  in  A.D.  63G,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  ^[ypt 
having  already  been  brought  under  the  Hoalem  yoke. 
After  a  long  siege  the  austere  khalif  himself  came  te 
thecamp,and  the  city  was  at  length  surrendered  la  Urn 
in  A.D.  637.  The  conqueror  of  mighty  kings  entend 
the  holy  city  in  bis  garment  of  camel's  hair,  aod  eam- 
ducted  himself  with  much  discretion  and  geDaous  lor- 


still  bears  his  name  was  built  upon  Uotmt  U 
the  aile  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

8.  Jerusalem  remained  in  poaseluon  of  the  Anbiaa^ 
and  was  occasionally  viuted  by  Christian  pilgriina  ftea 
Europe  till  towards  Ihe  year  1000,  when  a  geoerai  belief 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour  was  near  at  hand 
drew  pilgrims  in  unwonted  crowds  lo  the  Holy  I^nd, 
and  created  an  impulse  for  pilgrimages  thither  whicb 
ceased  not  lo  act  afts-  the  first  exciiing  cause  had  been 
forgotten.  The  Moslem  gnvemmcnt,  in  order  to  deHv* 
some  profit  from  this  enthusissm,  impoaed  the  uibote 
of  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  price  of  entrance  iulo  tbe  luly 
city.  The  sight,  by  such  large  numbers,  of  the  boly 
place  in  Ihe  batids  of  infiilels,  the  exaction  of  triliol^ 
and  the  insults  to  which  the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  bi^»- 
est  rank,  were  exposed  from  the  tloslem  rabble,  exdied 
an  extraordinary  fermeoi  in  Europe,  and  Led  to  ibom 
remailcable  expcditicmB  for  recovering  the  Hdy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  Mohammedans  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Crusades,  will  always  fill  a  most  important  and  cu- 
rious chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (S«  Gib- 
bon's fiuTory  o/f^  i>tWuM  OM^/'uifo/ (Ac  Ansmtijs- 


l)    See  Cni'SAUEa 
from  the  khalifs  r 


y'^h 


ver  Palestine  had  passed  in  A.IX  MO 
f  Bagdad  to  the  Fatimite  khalib  ef 
Egypt,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  dispaensaed  in  AJli 
1073  by  the  Turkooians,  who  had  usurpied  the  powers  of 
the  Eastern  khalifat.  The  severities  exercised  by  ibae 
more  Herce  and  unci\-ilizcil  Moslems  upon  both  ihe  na- 
tive Christians  and  the  European  pilgrims  sopplied  the 
immediate  impulse  to  Ihe  first  Eastern  expRlilion.  Bui 
by  the  time  the  Crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of  BoulkD, 
appeared  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  ITth  of  June.  1099, 
'  e  Egyptian  khalifs  had  recovered  possesrion  of  I*BkB- 
le,  and  driven  the  Turkomans  beyond  the  E^uphnleai 
Aflo  a  siege  of  forty  day^  tite  holy  city  was  takes 
'  storm  on  the  15th  day  oi  July,  and  a  dreadful  na»- 
ere  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  foUowed,  without  di»- 
iction  of  age  or  sex.     As  soon  aa  order  was  restond, 

id  the  city  cleared  of  the  dead,  a  regular  ^ mm 

u  established  by  the  election  of  Godfrey  aa  kii^  •( 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  msoudi 
U)td  the  |)laae  wbae  hia 
presence  had  once  abode,  and  the  H«aiiue  of  Umalbe* 
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more  M»mded  ovtr  Che  dt^.  From  Clwt  time  to  the 
present  day  the  holy  city  bu  remunid,  with  slight  in- 
Uiruptiun,  In  the  huida  of  the  Hoalem&  On  the  threat- 
ened uege  bv  Kichvd  of  Kngluid  in  1192,  Soladin  took 
greM  puns  in  stiengchening  its  defences.  Mew  wslh 
and  bulwark!  were  erected,  and  deep  trancliefl  cut,  and 
in  six  months  the  town  wu  stronger  than  it  ever  had 
been,  and  the  worics  faail  the  Hrmness  and  aolidity  of  a 
rork.  But  in  A.0. 1219,  the  sulUn  Meiek  el-Mosddin 
of  Dimascus,  who  then  hiil  poseeMrion  uf  Jenualem,  or- 
dered all  the  walls  and  lower*  to  be  demolished,  except 
the  citadel  and  the  indosure  of  tlie  mosque,  lest  Ih* 
Franka  should  again  become  roasteiB  of  the  city  and 
And  it  a  place  of  strengtb.  In  this  defenceless  state  Je- 
rusalem continued  till  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Chiis- 
[jans  in  consequence  of  a  tre«ty  with  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II,  in  A.U.  1229,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rcbuilL  Yet  ten  years  later  (A.D. 
1239)  the  barons  and  knighU  of  Jerusalem  began  to 
build  the  walls  anew,  and  to  e/ect  a  strong  foitress  on 
the  west  of  the  dty.  But  the  works  were  inlcrnipted 
by  theetnir  Uavid  of  Kerek,  who  seiied  the  city,  siriii- 
gled  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cast  down  the  new- 
ly erected  walls  and  fortress.  Four  years  after,  howev- 
er (A.D.  1213),  Jerusalem  waa  again  made  over  lo  the 
Cbriiiian!  without  any  reatriclion,  and  the  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  restored  and  completed ;  (tor  they  are 
mentioned  as  existing  when  the  city  was  stormed  by 
the  wild  Kharismiau  hordes  in  the  following  year,  short- 
ly afler  which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into 
the  hands  of  ila  Uohainmedan  masters,  who  have  sub- 
stantially kept  it  lo  the  present  day,  although  in  1277 
Jenisalem  was  nominally  annexed  lo  the  kingdom  of 

9.  From  this  lime  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
reiy  much  in  political  and  militar}'  importance,  and  it 
is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  llie  Mameluke  sal- 
tans who  reigned  over  Egj'pt  and  the  greater  pan  of 
Syria  iu  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  At  lenh-th,  with 
the  rest  of  Syria  and  Kgj-pt,  it  passed  under  the  sway 
-kieh  sultan  Selim  I  iu  1617,  who  paid  a  hasty 
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Mme  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  the  historians  of  the 
time  distinguuh  as  "  the  Temple  of  the  Lord"  ( Tempiam 
Damaii).  The  Christians  kept  possewion  of  Jerusalem 
eighty-eight  years.  See  below,  JtiRUSALXH,  Kxi«hts 
or.  During  this  long  period  they  appear  lo  have  erert- 
ed  several  churches  snd  many  convents.  Of  Ihe  latter, 
tew,  if  any,  traces  remain;  snd  of  the  former,  save  onr 
or  two  ruins,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
Ihey  rebuilt,  is  the  only  memorial  that  attests  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  kin^om  nf  Jerusalem.  In  A.D. 
1IB7  Ihe  boly  city  was  wreste<I  from  the  hands  of  the 
Chiisliaos  by  the  sultan  SaUdin,and  Ihe  order  of  things 
was  then  reversed.  The  creea  wa*  removed  with  igno- 
miny  ftom  the  sacred  dome,  the  holy  place*  were  pori- 
fcd  from  Chiudaa  stain  with  nae-water  brought  from 
Ibe  call  to  prayer  by  the  mueziin  once 
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walls  of  the  city 
wereereciea  by  Suleiman  the  Msgniflcenl,the  successor 
of  Selim,  in  A.D.  1542,  as  is  atlMed  by  an  inscription 
over  the  JaBa  gale.  As  lately  as  A.D.  1806,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  initially  consumed  by  fire; 
but  the  damage  was  repaired  with  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense by  Sqitember,  1810,  and  the  traveller  now  Snds 
in  this  imposing  fabric  no  traces  of  that  calamity. 

In  A.D.  lH3-i  Jerusalem  became  subject  to  Uoham- 
med  All,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  holy  city  opening  its 
gates  tu  him  without  a  siege.  During  the  great  in- 
surreclion  in  tlie  districls  of  Jerusalem  siid  NsblQs  in 
1034,  Ihe  insurgents  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held 
possessiDn  of  it  for  a  time ;  but  by  the  vigorous  opeta- 
tions  of  Ihe  gDrernment  order  was  soon  restored,  and 
the  city  reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Ibrahim  Posba  with  his  troops.  In  Itt4l  Mo- 
hammed All  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
by  European  interference,  and  Jerusalem  was  again  sub- 
jected to  the  Turkish  goveiraneut,  imder  which  it  now 

In  the  same  year  took  place  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Kiiglish  and 
[YuHuan  govenimenls,  and  the  erccttun  u[>oa  Mount 
Zion  of  a  church  calciilated  to  bolil  5U0  persons,  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  according  to  ihe  rilual  of 
■he  Kngli^  Church.    See  Jkrusalkm,  Ske  of  (tielow). 

In  18A0  a  dispute  about  Ihe  guardianship  of  itie  holy 
places  between  the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  which  Nicholss.  emperor  of  Russia,  rided 
with  the  Greeks,  and  l^iuis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
Fnmch,  with  the  Latins,  led  to  a  deciuon  of  the  queslioi 
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by  the  Porte,  vhicQ  «u  uuUIJifacUir]'  to  Rtuaw,  Uul 
wbich  regulled  lii  a  war  of  coniiderable  mignitude, 
known  »a  "the  Crimean  War,"  lielween  tliU  counlry  cm 
the  one  ride,  and  (be  illieilfoicei  of  Knglaiid  and  Fiance 
on  the  other.  This  wac  haa  led  to  greater  libenjea  of 
aUcUneaofdtiieiu  in  the  enjoyment  of  thi ' 
faith,  and  to  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  rivi 
the  Ureek  and  L^lin  monks  to  certain  portions  of  the 
holy  places;  it  has  alw  reaulted  in  much  more  freedom 
towards  Frank  tiavellen  in  visting  the  city,  so  that 
even  ladtea  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  mosque  in- 
closiire ;  but  it  has  eaused  no  material  alteration  in  the 
city  or  in  its  political  lelaliDni. 

For  detail!,  see  Wiisiiu,//uf.  Hierotolfma,  in  his  Jfi»- 
celL  Sacr.  u,  187  eq.;  Spalding,  GacA.  d.  Chntl.  KS- 
H^ireichs  Jtruialeta  ^Berlin,  1HU3) ;  Dtv]iae,JiiiaCa' 
pitoHna  Origg.rt  Ifitloria  (UpfclT4B);  Wtgaiu,Uri. 
d.  PhdnomaiK  vor  d.  ZtrUaruog  Jtr.  (Halle,  1780) ;  K. 


Ttiimiiii.  "rmi'iiitirfii  ITmifii  uliT  Ti  iiiiiiii  Tii  ai  CITimii, 
176(1)  1  C.  Cellarius,  De  AlUa  Capiloiiaa,  etc^  in  bia  /"n, 
p-anrwifa,  p.  441  aq. ;  Poiijoulat,  i/utniiv  di  Jhti^ahm 
(Brux.  I84J) ;  F.  Mtlnter's  treatise  on  the  JerimA  Wai 
tiadrr  //(irfriaii,tranBLiii  the  hibliolA.Sarra  fur  IM^ 
p.  S93  aq.j  Kaumer's  Piddilma ;  BolunKm's  Bit.  Ac 
inj^^tilini  I  and  especially  Williams,  i/olf  City,  nL  L 
^^n,  Anrvnt  Topoffrtiphji. — This  has  been  a  Bubject  af 
no  Uttle  dispute  among  anliquaiian  geugnphers.  We 
prefer  here  brietly  to  state  our  own  indepeDdent  condo- 
nooi,  with  the  authority  on  which  each  point  rrata.  no^ 
we  ahall  therefore  but  incitlentally  notice  the  oootntver 
BJes,  wbich  will  be  found  discusKd  under  the  Beroal 
heads  elsewhere  in  this  Cydcqiiedia. 

I.  fi'atiiral  featurei. — Theae,  of  coime,  are  fnoatly 
all  ages,  as  the  surface  at  the  i^ion  wbert 
>  sittmted  ia  generally  UmotiNK  rock.     Yet 
of  the  ekmeats  has  no  doabc  cauasd  aoH 


nGooi^lc 
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mioot  ehiogea,  And  tbe  demolition  o'  large  building! 
RMx««ve]y  han  effected  veiy  conaidet^jle  differences 
of  level  by  the  accmnuUtioa  of  mbbiAh  in  the  hollowB, 
mod  even  on  Mnie  of  the  bilta;  while  in  aaroe  cawshigh 
tputu  were  anciently  cut  away,  valleys  partially  filled, 
azxl  artillcial  pUtfonna  and  tfrracea  foimed,  ajid  in  oth- 
ers deep  trenches  or  massive  structures  have  left  their 

(A.)  IIUlM.—ih)  VoiaKZ>Dii,(reqnently  mentioned  in 
tike  Oki  Teautnent,  only  once  in  the  New  (tlev.  kIv,  l\ 
called  by  Josephiia"  the  Upper  City"  ( IKar,  v,«,  I),  was 
divided  by  a  valley  (Tyropteor)  from  another  hill  oppo- 
idte  (Aera),  than  which  it  was  "  higher,  and  in  length 
more  direct"  {ibid.).  It  is  almoat  univeisally  aeaigned, 
in  niadem  limes,  as  the  south-western  hill  of  the  city. 
See  ZioN. 

(3.)  UoomI  Moriak,  meDtiooed  in  2  Chron.  iij,  1,  as 
thesiteoTtheTenipleiisuamistakablc  in  allages.  Orig- 
inaUy,  according  to  Josepboa  (  War,  r,  6, 1),  the  sommit 
iraa  Hnall,  and  the  platform  was  enlarged  by  Solomon, 
who  buiit  up  a  high  stone  terrace  waU  on  three  sides 
(e>st,si>ulb,  and  west),  leaving  a  tremenduua  precipice 
at  (lie  (south-ealleni)  comer  (Jitf.  xv,  II,  8  and  6). 
Some  of  tbe  lower  courses  of  these  stones  are  still  stand- 
in];.      Sec  llORIAH. 

<S.)  The  hill  .Icniissocilledby  Jt«ephas,wha>ay« 
it  "  •natained  the  Lower  City,  aitd  was  of  the  ah^  of  a 

It  was  separated  from  another  bill  (Bezetha)  by  a  broad 
valley,  which  the  Asmunieans  partly  flUcd  np  with  earth 
taken  from  tbe  top  of  Acra,  bo  that  it  might  be  made 
lower  than  tbe  Temple  (tbtd).  ConceminR  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill  there  is  much  dispute,  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  tbe  location  of  the  vallej^  nn  either  side 
of  it  (SM  CasTiari,  in  lbs  Stud,  and  Kril.  ii,  1864).     See 

(4.)  The  hin  Bttttha,  interpreted  by  Josephos  as 
meaniOK  "  Xew  City,"  placed  by  him  opposite  Acra,  and 
stated  to  be  originally  lower  than  it,  ia  said  by  bim  also 
to  lie  over  against  the  tower  Anionia,  tma  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  deep  fosse  ( If  nr,  v,  4, 1  and  2). 


(6.)  Op*fl  is  iFferred  to  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  36, 27),  as 
well  as  by  Josephus  ( ICitr,  v,  4, 2),  in  inch 
with  tbs  walla  as  to  show  that  none  other  can  be  in- 
tended than  the  rid^  of  ground  atoping  to  a  point 
southward  ftom  tbe  Temple  area.    See  Ophel. 
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(§.)  Scopua  13  the  name  assigned  by  Josephos  to  an 
elevued  plain  about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  tbs 
city  wall  ui  a  northerly  direction  (  War,  ii,  19,  4 ;  v,  3, 
S),  ID  interval  that  was  leveled  by  Titus  on  his  i^ 
proach  from  Samaria  {ibid,  iii,  2).  By  this  can  there- 
fore be  meant  neither  the  nicliy  prominences  on  the 
southern,  nor  those  on  the  northern  edge  of  that  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  which  sweeps  around  the 
city  on  tbe  north,  for  the  former  ait  too  near,  and  the 
latter  intercepted  by  the  valley;  but  rather  the  gentle 
slope  on  tbe  north-wcet  of  the  city. 

Besides  those,  there  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  X3tJti,89, 
"  the  hill  tiareh,"  apparently  somewliere  eo  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  and  Goath,  posably-Bn  eminence  on  the 
west.     "MountGihon,"so  confidently  laid  down  oncer- 

(E)  Va^.~{l.)  The  priiicipal  of  these  was  the  one 
termed  by  Josephus  that  of  the  Tgrapaon,  or  Cheese- 
makers,  running  between  Zion  and  Acra,  down  as  far  ss 
Siloam  (War,  v,  4, 1).  Tbe  souihem  part  of  this  is  still 
dearly  to  be  traced,  although  much  choked  up  by  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  ages;  but  as  to  the  northern 
part  there  is  considerable  disCTcpancy.     Some  (as  Dr. 


__  original  furlkce.    (Fm 

J  Sketch,  Oct.  tl,  lu  Traclagi  of  the  "Palestine 
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Robinson)  make  it  bend  around  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion,  and  BO  end  in  the  shallow  depresmon  between  thu 
liiUandlhe  eminence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  while  oth- 
ers {Williams,  with  whose  views  in  this  particular  we 
coincide)  carry  it  tlireclly  north,  through  the  depresiioa 
along  the  western  ude  of  the  mosque  ares,  aiid  easl- 
waid  of  the  church,  in  the  (Urection  of  the  Damascus 
GstA    See  Tvkofumin. 

(2.)  Tbe  only  other  connderable  valley  within  tbe 
city  was  that  above  referred  to  as  lying  between  Acra 
and  Beaetba.  Tbe  language  of  Josephus,  in  the  pas- 
sage where  he  mentions  this  vslley  (Wnr,  v,  4, 1),  has 


iflbalwl 


cable  I 


tlue  E>L):lorBllon'Fiin'd.h 

(G.)  Calrarj/,  or  more  properly  Golgotha,  woa  a  small 
eminence,  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  as  the  place  of 
tbe  cniciflKion.  Modem  tradition  asugiis  it  to  the  rile 
of  the  Church  of  the  Hnly  Sepulchre,  but  this  is  greatly 
Gonteatetl;  the  question  turns  chiedy  upon  tbe  course 
of  the  second  wall,  outside  of  which  the  crucilixion  un- 
doubtedly took  place  (John  xix,  17).     See  Calvaht. 

(7.)  The  MouiU  of  Olicrt  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Josephus,  aa  well  as  in  the  Bible,  lliat  it  can  be  taken 
tor  no  other  than  that  which  now  passes  under  the  same 


e  regarded  as  the  Ty- 
.  nipceon,  necause  ne  caua  ii  -aorond  valley,"  and  thia  is 
;  the  broadest  in  that  vicinity.  Bui  the  Jewish  hialorian 
only  aays  tbat  the  hills  Acra  and  fieietha  "  were/or- 
mfrbf  divided  by  a  broad  valley;  but  in  [)i»e  timts 
when  tbe  Asmoiueaiu  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley 
with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  jinn  the  cily  to  the  Tem- 
ple ;  Ibey  then  look  off  a  part  of  the  height  of  Acta, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  leaa  elevation  than  it  was  before, 
that  the  Temple  mit^tbe  superior  to  il."  From  Ihia  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  limes  of  Josephus  this  valley  was 
not  so  distinct  as  formerly,  so  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  in  tbe  plain  and  apparently  unchanged  depression 
west  of  tha  Temple,  but  rather  in  tbe  choked  and  ob- 
scure oue  running  northward  from  the  middle  of  the 
northern  aide  of  the  present  mosque  inclosure.  The 
union  of  the  city  and  Temple  across  Ibis  valley  ia  also 
more  explicable  on  this  ground,  because  it  not  only  im- 
plies a  nearly  level  paaaage  effected  between  the  Temple 
area  and  that  part  of  tbe  cily  there  intended — which  is 
true  only  on  the  iKirlbeni  Mde,  but  it  also  intimates  thai 
there  hid  previously  been  no  special  passage-way  there — 
whereas  on  the  wnt  the  Temple  was  connecled  with 
Zion  by  a  bridge  or  causewsy,  besides  at  least  two  other 
easy  avenues  to  the  parts  of  the  cily  in  that  direction. 

(3.)  The  longeat  and  deepest  of  the  vaUeys  outside 
the  walla  was  the  Valley  ^  Jrhoihapkai,  which  ran 
along  the  entire  eastern  and  north-eaiOem  side,  forming 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kalrou,  Respecting  tbe  identity 
of  this,  the  modem  name  leai'es  no  room  for  dispute. 
See  JutoaHAPHAT.VAMJCv  or. 

(4.)  On  the  south  dde  ran  the  Volltg  bro-Bhaum  (\ 
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*. "  ion  ot  Hinncni'7,  eerrapMd  in  our  Saviour's  time 
into  Gehenna,  and  uideatlr  styled  Topliet.  Of  thU 
also  the  modeni  name  U  Btili  the  same.    See  Giksnha. 

(5.)  Oil  the  we»t,  formiug  the  northern  continuation 
gf  the  laat,  waa  what  ha>  actguireJ  the  appdUtion  of  the 
I'aUeg  of  GiAoa,  fitiTn  the  pools  of  that  aame  aituUed 
in  iu     See  Gihok. 

(C)  Strtanu. — Oftheaenooe  were  pennniil,  bat  only 
btoohi  (omed  by  the  winter  rains  that  collected  in  the 
valleys  and  ran  off  at  the  aouth-eaiCem  comer  towards 
llie  Dead  Sea.  The  brook  Kednm  was  the  principal 
of  thes«,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  aiid  New 
Testaments  (2  Sam.  xv,  33;  John  jcviii,  f„  and  by  Jo- 
aephus  ( tVnr,  v,  9, 3),  as  lying  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.    See  Kedron. 

(D.)  yoinUaiia.  —  (\.)  En-rogd,  firat  mentioned  in 
Jo^.  Ev,  7,  8,  as  a  point  in  the  boundary-line  of  Judah, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bill  Zion.  It  ia  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  deep  well  still  fouitd  bI  (he  junction  of 
the  vaUeys  of  Kinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  ami  currently 
known  as  the  wdl  qX  linb  or  Nehemiah.  It  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  called  by  Joeephus  "the  fountaui  In 
Che  king's  garden"  (_A  nt.  vii,  14,  4).  Ita  water  i>  pecul- 
iar, but  no  underground  connection  has  been  traced  with 
any  other  of  the  Ibuntains.    See  En-booeu 

(2.)  Siloan  or  Siiloak  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testannnts,  as  well  as  by  Joeephus,  tnd  the  last 
indicates  ita  (die  at  the  mouih  of  the  Valley  of  Tyropce- 
on  (ir<ir,v,  4, 1).  It  is  identical  with  the  modem 
fount  of  Selwan.    See  Siixjau. 

(3.)  The  only  remaining  one  of  the  three  natural 
qnings  aboat  Jerusalem  is  that  now  known  as  the  Foun- 
tain uf  the  Virgin  (Umed-Ueraj,"  the  mother  of  steps"), 
above  the  Tool  of  Siloam.  It  is  intenniltent,  the  over- 
flow apparently  uf  the  Temple  supply ;  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  passage  through  the  rock  with  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (Kobinson,  Rnrarrha,  i,  602  sq.).  It  is  appar- 
ently the  aamewith  the  "king's  pool"  (Nch.ii,  14;  cooip. 
iii,  16)  and  "Solonton's  Pool"  {Josephna,  War,  v,  4,  2). 
This  we  are  indineil  (with  Ijghtfoot  and  Robinson)  to 
identify  with  the  "Poo/ o/'ficlA<«(i(t"  in  Juhnv,  2.   See 

BiCTItESUA. 

There  are  several  other  wells  adjoining  the  Temple 
area  which  havelhe  peculiar  taste  uf  Siloam,  but  wheth- 
er they  proceed  from  a  living  luring  under  Horiah,  or 
are  conducted  thither  by  the  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem, 
or  come  from  some  distajit  source,  future  explorations 
can  alone  determine.  Some  such  well  has,  however, 
lately  been  di 


uhasni 


.yet  be 


fully  deti 
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Sac.  Lit,  April,  1864).     See  Sowmon's  Pool. 

(E.)  Raervoiri,  Tanla,  ric— (I.)  The  Upprr  Pool  of 
CMtw, mentioned  in  l8a.vii,3;  2 Chron.  :[x;(ii,  SO, etc, 
can  be  no  other  than  that  now  found  in  the  uonheni 
part  of  the  valley  at  the  west  of  the  city.  This  is  prob- 
ably what  U  caUed  the  "  Dragon  WtW  by  Nehei  ■  ' 
Qi,  IS),  lying  in  that  direction.  Josepbus  also  inci 
tally  mentions  a  "  Serpmfi  PooT  as  lying  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  city  (H'ar.v,  8,  2),  which  ■  ■  ■ 
larity  of  uame  and  poution  aeems  to  identify 
See  Giiio:). 

(2.)  The  iMcer  Pool  {of  Gihon),  referred  i 
xxii,  9,  is  also  probably  that  situated  in  the 
part  of  the  same  valley.    See  Poou 

(3.)  There  still  exists  on  the  western  ride  of  the  dty 
another  pool,  which  is  frequently  termed  the  Pool  of 
HaeHok,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  one  intended 
lo  hold  the  water  which  that  king  is  said  (2  Kings  i 
20;  aChron.iixii,80)  to  hai-e  brought  down  to  the  ci 
by  a  conduit  fTum  the  upper  pouL    It  is  to  this  day 
connected  by  an  aqueduct,  which  renders  the  identic 
tion  probable.     But  it  docs  not  follow  (as  some  argue) 
that  this  pool  was  within  the  second  wall  i 
ofCfaiist,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  lay  strictly  withi 
the  statements  above  referred  to  only  show  i 
designed  as  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  inhabitanla, 
especially  on  Mount  Zion,  within  the  bounds  of  wl 
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Tluspool  u  p^ 
the  same  as  one  mentioned  by  Joaephua,  tindcT 
of  A  mi/gdalok,  as  opporile  the  third  at  xb» 
raised  by  Titus  ( (far,  V,  11,4).  He  thaw  lo- 
^  a  great  way  off"  &om  Antonia,  yet  "  on  tb^ 
north  quaitec"  of  the  city;  and  a  inan  suitable  plaea 
for  an  assault  could  itot  have  been  selected,  as  it  waa  is 
here  the  three  walls  joined,  being  evidently 
within  the  outer  one,  and  in  front  of  the  inner  one  (>-«< 
to  be  taken),  but  not  necessarily  within  the  middle  waO 
(which  had  been  taken  and  demolished).  See  Uecb- 
Kl All's  Tool. 

(4.)  Josephns  alao  mentions  a  deep  tmtek  whicb  waa 
dug  on  the  north  of  the  towei  Antonia  fur  ila  deCntca 
[War,v,*,3).  The  western  part  of  this  seems  to  tun 
been  filled  up  during  the  siege,  in  older  to  [oepare  a 
way  for  the  approach  of  the  Roman  engines  fine  to  the 
tower  and  afterwards  lo  Ibe  Temple  wall  ( Ifor,  t,  1 1, 
4;  vii,  2,  T).  The  eastern  prolion  still  exists,  and  ap* 
peats  lo  have  been  wider  and  deeper  than  etaewben 
(being  uninclosed  by  the  wall),  forming,  indeed,  qiiile  ■ 
receptacle  for  tain-water.  This  jnt  we  are  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  pool  Slralhiiu,  which  Joaephua  locatea 
at  this  spot  (Ifar.v,  II,  4).  In  modem  times  it  hv 
often  been  assigned  at  the  site  of  the  Pool  of  Beibeada. 
but  this  can  hardly  be  correct  What  is  now  known  as 
the  pool  of  Betheada  is  perhaps  a  reservoir  built  in  the 
pit  from  which  lleiud  quarried  Che  stone  (or  tcooihuuul- 
iug  the  Temple^ 

(Hl)  Of  aqueducts,  besides  the  two  already  menliaaed 
as  supplying  respectively  the  pools  of  Sikiam  and  Heze- 
kiah,  there  still  exists  a  long  subterranean  amdint  that 
brings  water  from  Che  pools  of  Bethlehem  (attribated  to 
Solomon);  which,  |>assing  along  the  soutb-weatem  aula 
of  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom,  then  cniaring  it  abovethe  low- 
er pool,  and  winding  around  the  nunbeni  brow  of  Zioo, 
at  last  supplies  one  or  more  wells  in  the  vea(«n  aide  of 
the  moaque  indosure.  This  is  iindoabt«dly  an  ancsestt 
work,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  aqueduct  which  the 
Talmud  speaka  of  (aa  we  shall  see)  as  furnishing  the 
Teni{de  with  an  abondance  of  walo-.  It  was  ptobaUj 
reconstmcled  by  HIale,  as  Joaephus  speaks  of  "  aque- 
ducts whereby  he  brought  water  IroiD  tbe  distance  of 
400  [other  editions  T«ad  300,  and  even  200]  furkogsT 
(tfar,  ii,  9,  4).  (See  below,  wain  supply  of  modem 
Jerusalem.) 

2.  Ke^iecting  the  andent  maHi,  with  theiT  gattt  and 
lotcm,  our  prindpal  authority  must  be  the  deocriptiiia 
of  andent  Jerusalem  furnished  by  Josepbus  ( H'ar,  v,  4, 
3),  to  which  allusion  has  so  often  Been  made.  The  only 
other  account  of  any  considerable  fulness  is  contained  in 
Nehemiah's  statement  of  the  portions  repaired  under  hb 
superintendence  (ch.  iii).  Besides  tbeae,  Knd  some  in- 
cidental notices  scattered  in  other  parts  of  tbeae  authon 
and  in  the  Bible  generally,  there  are  left  ua  a  tew  mins 
ui  particular  plaoes,  which  we  may  combine  with  tbe 
natural  points  determined  above  in  making  oat  the  cir- 
cuit and  taTtiOcations  of  the  dty.  (See  bdow,  rorti&ca- 
tionsof  thedty.) 

(F.)  The  Fint  or  Old  irair.-^aMpfaus'B  account  of 
this  is  as  follows :  "  Beginning  on  the  north  inm  the 
tower  Hip^ncus  (so  called),  and  extending  to  tbe  X)-M>s 
(ao  called),  thence  touching  tbe  council-[hou>e],  it  join- 
ed the  western  cloister  of  tbe  Temple ;  but  in  the  other 
direction,  on  the  west,  beginning  from  tbe  same  tower, 
and  extending  through  the  place  Belhso  (so  called)  to 
the  gate  of  Che  Esaenes,  and  thence  on  the  south  turn- 
ing above  the  fountain  Siloam,  and  thence  again  bend- 
ing on  the  east  to  tbe  Pool  of  Solomon,  and  iraching  as 
far  as  a  certain  place  which  Ibey  call  Ophla,  it  joined 
the  eastward  doister  of  the  Temple."  It  was  defended 
by  sixty  towers  {B/id.  ^  3),  probably  at  equal  ilistancca, 
andoftjiesame  average  dimendoiu  (but  probably  some- 
what smallei  than  those  of  the  outer  wall),  exdusivs 
of  the  three  towers  spedally  described. 

(1.)  On  the  north  dde  it  began  at  the  Touier  oflUp- 
picui.    This  has  been  with  great  pmbabiECy  idenlJM 
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with  the  rite  of  the  prtKut  dudel  or  Cutle  of  David, 
■I  the  nonh-weMem  coroei  of  Zion.  This  toweT  a 
Mat«d  bv  Joaeptaiu  to  ham  been  'ib  ciibiu  (about  4S 
feet  Bqi^e),  end  aolid  to  the  height  of  SO  cubit<  ( War, 
V,  4,  3).  At  the  nortb-ireatem  comer  of  the  modem 
citadel  a  «  lower  43  feet  aiiuue,  cut  on  three  «dea  to  k 
great  hnght  out  of  the  aolid  rock,  which  (with  Mr.Wil- 
lianw)  we  think  can  be  no  other  than  Hippicua.  This 
ia  probably  the  tower  u  the  Valley  Gate  mentioned  in  1 
Chrcm.  xm-i,  9.     See  Hifpicus, 

(2.)  Not  far  iTDRi  H  ippirus,  on  the  ume  wall,  Joeephiu 
{dacea  the  Tuavr  of  Phaiailai,  with  a  gulid  haie  of  40 
eubiis  (about  73  feet)  equore  aa  well  m  high  (ibid.).  To 
this  the  tower  on  the  nonh-eutem  comer  of  the  modem 
citadel  an  nearly  corresponds  (il«  length  bdng  70  feci, 
and  ita  breadth  now  ahonened  to  66  feet,  the  reat  hav- 
inK  probably  been  maaonry),  that  they  cannot  well  be 
rcganled  ta  other  than  iilenlical. 

(3.)  Not  far  from  thia  again,  Jooephus  locota  the 
Tourrr  of  Uanaimr.  W  cubile  (abcut  Sti  feet)  square 
and  high  (iWi),  Thia  we  iiwline  (with  Mt-Williama) 
to  place  about  the  same  diatonce  east  of  rhoaa^lua. 

(4.)  The  Gale  Gfmalk  (L  e. "  garden"),  dialinctly  staled 
by  JoHtphus  aa  belonging  to  the  Ant  wall  ( War,  v,  4,  i), 
apparently  not  Car  east  of  Mariamne.     The  arch  now 
koom  by  thia  name,  near  the  aouth  end  of  the  bazi 
cTidaatly  ia  comparatively  recent.    See  Geskatii, 


ModarB  "Gate  of  Oenuaih,"  explored  bj  Lien  tenant '..- 
ran  In  hia  eiOTaliono  slJemaalem.  (FrumTnclngur 
relx  1,  IMI,  of  ttas  "PaleatlDe  Brploratlon  Fiind.") 

(S.)  There  ia  another  "  otanre  gate"  referred  lo  by 
Joaepbiia,  aa  lying  near  Hippicua,  thmugh  which  the 
JewB  made  a  nlly  npon  the  Bonians(  War,  v,6;  vi,5). 
Thia  could  not  hare  been  on  the  north  aide,  owing  to 
the  precipice.  It  muat  be  the  aame  aa  [bat  throui^h 
which  be  aays  elaewheie  (Slid,  y\\,  3)  water  was  biuughl 
to  the  lower  Hippicua,  evidently  From  the  Upper  and 
LDwer  Poola,  or  from  fUloam.  It  can  therefore  only  be 
located  juat  aouth  of  Hippicua.  It  appeara  10  be  iden- 
tical with  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teetament  as  the 
liiWry  Gatt  (Neh.  iii,  IB;  compare  B  Chron.  uvi,  9; 
«xiii,  14). 

(6.)  On  the  aimthem  aide  of  thia  wall  we  nest  come 
(amltIing''BethBo"lar  the  present)  to  Joaephua'a  "GiUf 
of  lie  t'umH."  Thia  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
And  appndte  the  modem  Ziaa  Uole;  but  as  the  andeni 
eiiy  look  in  more  of  this  hill  than  the  modem  (for  the 
Tomb  of  David  is  now  outside),  we  miuit  look  for  it 
aking  the  brow  ofZion  at  the  aouth-weat  comer.  Here, 
acconlingly,  the  fJunff-ffOte  i*  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii,  IS, 
and  iii,  IS,  as  ii-inff  next  lo  the  Valley-gate:  and  in  thia 
laiterpossageit  is  placed  at  1000  cubiu(18^  feet)  fmm 
it — the  accordance  of  the  modem  diitance  with  which 
may  be  eonridered  aa  a  atron^  rsiflcation  of  the  cor- 
rectnea  of  the  pomtion  of  both  then  gat«»  The  Dung- 
gate  la  alio  tefeneii  to  in  Neh.  xii,  31,  as  the  Bitt  (after 
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the  Valley-gate,  out  of  which  the  company  appear  te 
have  emerged)  Inward  the  right  (L  e.  suulh)  from  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  city  (L  e.  facing  the  wall  on  the 
outaide). 

From  this  pinnt,  the  racarpments  still  fouod  in  the 
rock  indicate  the  line  of  the  wall  as  paaaiug  along  the 
soulhem  brow  of  Zion,  aa  Josephua  eviilently  meon^ 
beyond  this,  he  aaya  it  passed  above  the  fountain  Si- 
luam,  aa  indeed  the  turn  in  the  edge  of  Zion  here  re- 

(7.)  At  thia  Bonth-eaat  conker  of  Zion  probably  alood 
the  Foaery-galt,  mentioned  (Jer.  xix,a,  where  it  ia  mi*. 
tronalalcd  "  east-gate")  aa  leading  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom ;  and  it  apparently  derived  ita  name  from  ihe 
"  Potter's  Field,"  lying  opjualle.     See  roTTEit'H  FiEi  J>. 

Beyond  thia,  it  becomee  more  difficult  lo  trace  the 
line  indicated  by  Josephua.  His  language  plainly  im- 
plies that  in  skirting  the  southern  brow  of  Zion  it  curved 
Bufflcientty  to  exclude  Ihe  Pool  of  Siloam,  although  it 
haa  been  atrongly  contended  by  nDine  that  thia  fountain 

(8.)  At  the  month  of  the  Tyitipceon  we  ahould  natD- 
rally  look  for  a  gale,  and  accordingly  we  And  mention  of 
a  FouKiain-gale  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  beyond  the 
Dung-gate  (Neh.  ii,  14 i  xit,37),and  adjoining  the  Pool 
□r  Siloah  (Neh.  iii,  lb),  which  seema  lo  fix  ita  iweition 
with  great  certainty.  The  next  bend  beyond  Siloaro 
would  naturally  be  at  the  termination  of  the  ridge  com- 
ing down  fVum  tbe  Temple.  From  this  point,  according 
toJasephua.it  curved  so  as  to  face  the  east,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Solomon's  Pool),  t  hua 
passing  along  the  verge  of  OpheL  If  thia  fountain  re- 
ally be  the  Pool  of  Bethewia,  we  most  locate  here 

(9.)  The  Sirtp-gaU,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined lo  fix  in  this  vicinity  (Neh.  xii,  SS;  iii,l,SS; 
John  V,  2). 

The  line  of  the  wall,  after  this,  according  to  Joaephua, 
ran  nwre  definitely  upon  the  edge  of  Uphcl  (Ihua  imply- 
ing a  alight  bend  to  Ihe  eaat),  and  continued  along  it 
till  it  reached  the  Temple.  We  are  not  compelled,  by 
hia  language,  to  cany  it  out  to  the  extreme  aouth-eaal- 
em  cacaet  of  the  Temple  area,  because  of  the  di 
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liah  engineers     (See  the  sketch  of  Uphel  above.) 

rally  conclude  that  Joaephua'a  Upper  City  included  the 
TyropiBon  as  well  as  Ophel ;  but  from  01  her  pa«ages  it 

ita  easleni  brow,  and  Ibat  Joaephua  here  only  means 
lo  ^leak  of  the  outer  wall  around  the  weal,  south,  and 
east.  Tbua  be  states  (l^ar,  vi,  7,  'i)  that,  after  Ihe  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Romans,  having  seized  and 
burned  the  whole  Lower  City  ss  far  aa  Siloam,  were  still 
compelled  to  make  special  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Jews 
from  the  Upper  City  land  from  hia  account  of  the  banka 
raised  for  thia  purpose  between  tbe  Xyatus  snd  the 
bridge  {Had.  8, 1),  it  is  even  clear  that  this  wall  extend- 
ed around  Ihe  north-eaatem  brow  of  Zion  qVile  to  Ihe 
north  part  of  the  old  waU,  leaving  a  apace  between  Ihe 
Upper  City  and  the  Temple.  He  also  apeaks  (ibid.6, 
i)  of  the  bridge  as  parting  Ihe  tynnla  in  the  Upper  City 
from  Titus  in  the  western  cloister  of  the  Temple.  This 
part  of  the  Tyropcnon  was  therefore  inclueed  by  barriers 
on  all  it*  four  aides,  namely,  by  tbe  wall  on  Ihe  west 
and  north,  by  the  Temple  on  the  east,  and  by  the  bridge 
on  the  eoutb.  The  same  conclusion  of  a  bronrh  fhnn 
tbe  outer  wall,  running  up  the  western  aide  ofiheTyro- 
pisan,  mulls  from  s  careful  inapecticm  of  the  account  of 
the  lepairt  in  Neh.  ilL     The  liialorisn  there  stales  that 

'  ig  ("after  him")  the  port  repaired  around  the 
a-gate  at  Siloah  (veree  lo)  Uy  a  portion  ei- 

..  oppoeite  the  "sepulchres  of  David"  (veree  16). 
By  these  can  only  be  meant  the  tomb  of  David,  still  ex- 
tant on  the  crown  of  Ziou,  to  which  Peter  alludes  (Acta 
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li,  29)  u  exlMing  in  hia  dajt  witbin  the  dly.  Bat  we 
cumot  Buppou  Nehcmiih  lo  be  bete  letuming  akiiig 
tbe  wall  in  ■  wnterly  direcliori  *ad  d«acribuig  repiin 
which  he  hid  just  atuibuted  to  others  (verses  14  *nd 
16) ;  nor  can  be  be  speaking  of  the  well  esMirsid  of  Si- 
ioun,  which  would  in  no  nenae  be  oppaeite  Darid's  Unnbf 
but  actually  intercepted  from  it  by  the  teimiDStion  of 
Ophel :  the  only  conclusion  therefore  is,  (hat  he  is  now 
pmceedini;  along  Ihis  branch  wall  nonhwaid,  lying  op- 
poiite  David's  tomb  on  Cho  east.  By  "the  pool  that 
was  nude,"ToenUone<l  u  siQialed  here  (vme  16),  can- 
not therefore  be  meant  either  ^loam,  or  the  Lower  Pool, 
or  evta  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  but  soroe  timi  in  the  val- 
ley, since  filled  up,  probably  [he  same  with  the  "  ditci 
made  between  the  two  walls  for  the  water  of  tbe  old 
pnol"  (Isa.  xxii,  [I),  which  might  oaaily  be  etmducled 
(fram  either  of  the  pools  ofGihon)  to  this  spot,  along  the 
line  of  the  present  aqueduct  fnim  Bethlehem.  Muie- 
over,  it  was  eridently  along  this  branch  wall  ("the  go- 
ing up  of  the  wall")  that  one  party  of  the  priests  in 
Neh.  xii,  S7  ascended  to  meet  the  other.  This  doidile 
line  of  wall  is  also  confirmed,  not  only  by  this  passage, 
but  likewise  by  the  escape  of  Zedekiah  "by  the  way  of 
the  [Fountain-]  Gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden"  (L  e.  around  ^loam),  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  plain  leading  tn  Jericho  (2  Kings  xxv,  4, 5 ; 
Jer.  iisix,4;  lii,').  From3Chron.xxTii,3;  andxxiii, 
14,  it  is  also  evident  that  Ophel  was  inclosed  by  a  sep- 
arate walL  We  will  now  endeavor  to  trace  this  branch 
wall  around  to  the  Temple  and  to  the  gate  Gennath  as 
definitely  as  the  intricate  account  in  Nchemiah,  togeth- 
er with  other  acaltereii  notices,  will  allow.  i 
WemaytakeiCforgraDtfid  that  this  part  of  the  waU 
woulil  leave  the  other  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
Zion,  near  the  Fotter}--gate,  where  tbe  hill  is  sleep,  and 
keep  along  the  declivity  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
for  the  sake  of  more  perfect  defence.  There  were  ilitin 
in  this  wall  just  above  the  wall  that  continued  to  the 
Fountain-gate  (Neh.  lii,  87;  iii,  15),  which  imply  at 
least  a  small  gate  there,  as  they  led  into  the  Upper  City. 
They  would  naturally  be  placed  within  tbe  outer  wall 
for  the  sake  of  security,  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  this 
comer  of  Zion,  where  the  rock  is  still  precipitoua  (al- 
thot^gh  the  stain  have  dis^>pearcd),  so  that  they  afford 
ailiUl 
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this  strikingly  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  al 
tioned  inclosure  in  the  valley  of  the  Tytopitoa  Jwa 
above  the  bridge,  which  certainly  embractd  all  tlw  Dis- 
jecta referred  to  byNehemiah,aa  we  shall  ■«;  and  thia 
fact  of  the  quadrilateral  form  of  Ih»e  portions  of  iW 
wall  will  bat  account  for  the  apparent  confosioa  oT  thia 
part  of  his  statement  (as  our  total  ignorance  of  m 
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the  elements  of  eluc 
as  his  repeated  ui 


sumedline,  which  the  nature  of  the  grmndaeciaa  lo  ir- 
quire,  and  identify  tbe  points  as  they  oecor,  iruMing  Id 
which  they  may  fall  in  with  oar 


scheme  fur  it 

After  leaving  the  bend  at  the  Junclioi 
bridge,  we  shoidd  thervfbre  indicate  tlie  co 
wall  as  following  the  natural  declivity  on  lh( 
edge  of  Zion  in  a  gentle  curve,  till  it  joined  the  twrtlt- 
em  line  of  the  old  wall,  about  half  way  between  the 
gate  Gennath  and  the  Temple.  Indeed,  the  langiu^ 
of  Nehemiah  (xii,  S7)  implies  that  **  the  gmug  op  oflbe 
[branch]  wait"  exieiuied  " above  the  bouK  of  Daviir* 
(i.  e.  the  "  king's  hoose"),  and  thence  bent  "  even  onlo 
the  Water-gate  eaatward." 

(1 1.)  On  this  part  of  the  waU,  at  iU  Juiu3inn  with  Ibe 
bri(lge,we  think  musL  be  placed  the  fforK-galt  (t  Kuif:* 
'  16;  3  Chron.  xxiii,  16;  Neh.ui,38;  Jer.  xxzi,S8- 


>e  i^acad  "  tha 


(10.)  AbovetheSepulchre  of  Davirt,  and  beyond  "the 
pool  that  waa  made,"  Nehftmiah  (chap,  iii,  16)  places 
"  the  house  of  the  mighty,"  apparently  a  Ginali'  Tmuer, 
lodcfeml  the  walL  Immediately  north  orthu  we  may 
conjecture  would  be  a  gatr,  occurring  oppoiute  the  mod- 
em Zion-gate,  and  over  against  the  ancient  Sheep-gate, 
although  the  steepness  of  the  hill  vroulil  prevent  its  gen- 
Farther  north  is  apparently  mentioned  (Neh.iii,  19) 

the  turning  of  the  wall,"  meaning  probably  the  bond  in 
the  brow  of  Ziou  opposite  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  the  bridge  connected  them. 

Farther  on,  another  "turning  of  the  wall,  even  unto 
the  oomer,"  is  mentioned  (Neb.  iii,  24),  but  in  what  di- 
rection, and  how  far  off,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
dt^ree  of  certainty.  It  may  mean  the  junction  with 
the  wall  of  the  bridge. 

From  this  point  it  beoomea  imposuble  to  tnce  the  oi^ 
der  pursued  bj  Nehemiah  in  the  rest  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, as  he  does  not  describe  the  wallfVom  point  to  point, 
but  mostly  refers  to  certain  objecta  oppmile  which  they 
lay,  and  frequently  omits  the  sign  of  continuity  ("after 
him").  All  that  can  be  definitely  gathered  as  lo  the 
consecutive  course  of  the  wall  is  that,  by  various  turns 
on  different  sides,  its  respective  parts  faced  certain  fixed 
points,  especially  "  the  tower  lying  out"  (verses  25, 26, 
27) ;  that  it  contained  three  gates  (the  "  Water-gate," 
verse  26 ;  the  "  Hone-gate,"  vene  28 ;  and  the  gate 
"  Miphkail,"  verse  81 );  that  it  wljoiiied  Ophel  (venie  27) : 
and  that  it  completed  the  circuit  of  walls  in  this  direc- 
tion (\-erse  32].    It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  all 
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(12.)  Not  far  to  the  north  oFthis  mns 
rower  Ijflog  ouC  (Neh.  iii,  25, 26, 27). 

(13.)  On  the  north  side  of  the  space  induded  bv  tha 
parte  of  this  wall  we  place  the  Watrr-gate  (Neb.  iii,  2S  i 
xii,87 ;  comp.  Neh,  vUi,  1, 8,  IS) ;  probably  the  same  with 
the  MidiUt-galt  (Jer.  xxxii,S;  compare  3, 4, 5). 

(14.)  The  only  remairung  gate  in  thia  part  of  tlw 
walls  is  the  Ai)o»-^re,in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  op- 
ponte  tbe  Water-gate  (Neh.  xii,  30-40) ;  probably  the 
same  with  the  gate  MiphJuid,  referred  to  by  Nebsviah 
as  lying  between  the  Ilone-gate  ami  the  Sheep-gHe 
(chap.iii,28,SI,32),Bn  identity  which  the  name  lann 
— being  literally  Gate  of  rwincw;?,  perhaps  from  tbe  ' 
census  being  taken  at  this  place  of  coiicoune,  or  (with 
the  Vulgate)  Gate  at  jad^mtHl,  ftoro  its  |»iudmiir  to 
the  prison. 

(G.)  Tkt  Sramd  or  Middlt  WalL—Josepluu'm  atue 
ment  of  the  conne  of  this  wall  is  in  these  wonln :  "  But 
the  second  [wall]  had  (flrst)  its  beginning  from  (he  gate 
'  *  ■   they  called  Gennath,  belong' 


ind  then 


g  the  1 


lunied]  ssfafasAnlonU"(lfar,v,4,2).  IlhaJ 
luurteen  towers  {ibid.  3),  probably  of  the  same  gmcnl 
size  aa  those  of  the  outer  wall  If  we  have  coneoly 
identified  Acia.  it  must  be  this  hill  that  Joaephna  calb 
"the  northern  siopej"  and  the  direction  of  this  win  n- 
quire  that  the  wall,  after  leaving  Gennath,  should  akirt 
the  lowest  edge  of  Golgotha  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
till  it  reacheil  the  upper  eD<l  of  the  Tyropmon,  oppnile 
the  western  edge  of  Acra.  This  direct  course  tgn— 
with  the  absence  of  any  qjecial  remark  in  Joaephna  re- 
specting it*  line  between  these  two  points.  Neither  u 
there  mention  of  any  gate  or  lower  along  it,  nou  Gen- 
nath nor  opposite  (rolgotha;  to  that, 

(1.)  The  flrst  point  of  note  in  this  directkn  is  the 
roHwro/fanucef,  which  may  be  located  on  tbe  nonh- 
eastem  slope  of  the  elevation  assumed  to  be  that  of  Gol- 
gotha (Neb.  iii, 8,11,  IS;  xii, 36;  comp. 2  Chim.  xxvi. 


.d{2.)o. 


of  this  (1 


Tyropceon  would  be  situated  tbe  Comrr-galt  (cMOpaR 
Jer.  xxxi,  38). 

From  this  point  the  wall  woulil  run  directly  acnas 
the  broad  beginning  of  the  Tyropoon,  In  meet  tbe  mrlb- 
westem  brow  of  Acra,  which  Joaephus  intimaiea  it  only 
served  to  include.  Thia  part  spanning  the  vallev  miBC 
be  the  Broad  WaB,  referred  to  in  Neh.  iii.S:  xii,  3»,  as 
lying  here.  A  stronger  wall  wouU  be  needed  hei^  as 
there  waa  no  natural  bicaitworh  of  rock,  and  it  was  nn 
this  side  that  iavaden  always  ^i^soachcd  the  city,  ie 
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omlinpli',  thii  Hrengthening  of  the  wdl  in  this  part  by   nication 
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(2  OinHU  xixiii,  14) ;  uid  having  been  broken  clown  in 
HeceliUh'9  time,  it  mu  rebuilt  by  him  u  ■  (ielence 
•gainst  the  Awyriint  (i  Chron.  xxxii,  6),  and  a^n 
broken  down  by  the  rival  Jehoaflh,  on  his  capture  of  the 
city  <2  Kinga  xiv,  13). 

(3.)  (In  Ihe  eaatern  tbpe  of  this  depreaaion,  we  think, 
miut  be  placed  the  Kphram-gute  (Neh.  iii,  98,  B9 ;  2 
Kinga  xiv,13;  C[nnp.Neh.viii,]6),  correaponding  to  the 
DHHlerTt  "  Damascus^te,"  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Bnjamm-gale  (Jer.  xxxvii,  12,  ISJ  tnmp.  xixviii, 
7;  eee  Zech.xiv,  10),  but  d'lT'Ttnt  from  the  "  Higli  gate 
of  Benjmmin,  that  wag  by  the  house  of  Ihe  Lord"  (Jar. 
x-x,  i).  The  character  of  the  nusanr;  at  the  pieaeni 
Damascua-gate,  and  the  rooma  on  each  aide  at  it,  indi- 
cate this  as  one  of  the  ancient  cntraneea  (Rotdnarai, 
Kneareha,  i,  488, 4*4). 

Fmm  thia  point  the  wall  probably  ran  in  a  cireuloi 
nonh^vst  course  along  Ihe  northern  declivity  of  Acra, 
■bout  where  the  modem  wall  doea.  until  it  reached, 

(4.)  The  Ol'l'galr,  which  appeara  lo  hare  Blood  at  the 
DfAcra  (Xeh.iii,S,l>,g;  xii,39)i  ip- 
itly  the  aame  oa  Ihe  f'irtl-gale  (Zech. 


Hen 


onth, 


following  the  aiecp  eaalem  ridge  of  Acra;  far  Joeepbus 
states  that  it  "only  inclosed"  this  hill,  and  then  joined 
the  lower  Anlonia.  For  Ihis  latter  reason,  also,  it  mint 
have  passed  along  Ihe  edge  of  the  valley  which  con- 
nects this  point  with  Ihe  wHUem  end  of  Ihe  peeudo- 
Beihesda  (evidently  the  valley  separating  Acta  and 
Beselha);  and  this  will  give  nne  honi  of  the  "  crescent- 
Bhape~  attributed  by  him  to  the  Upper  City,  including 
the  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  Ojihel  aa  the  other  horn. 
We  shinild  therefore  indicate  for  the  line  of  Ihe  rest  of 
this  wall  a  very  alight  nntword  curve  from  near  Her- 
od's Uat«  to  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  OKi«i|ue  area. 

(6.)  The  only  remaininfr  gate  expressly  referred  lo  aa 
lying  in  this  wall  is  the  ^'iiA-^rr,  which  stood  not  very 
tar  from  tbejunrlion  with  Antonia  (Neh. iii,  1,8,6;  xii, 
99;  comp.2Chron.xxjiiii,  14;  Zeph.i.lO). 

(6.)  The  Toteer  A  lUotiia,  at  which  we  thus  arrive, 
was  siluaied  (according  to  Josephus,  War,  v,  fi,  8)  at  the 
comer  of  the  Temple  court  where  the  northern  and 
western  duislen  met.  This  shows  that  it  did  not  cov- 
er the  whole  of  the  plalform  north  of  the  Temple,  but , 
only  had  "  courts  and  broad  spaces"  occupying  this  en- 
lii«  area,  with  a  lower  at  each  of  the  fourcomen  (ibid.). 
or  these  btter  the  proper  Antonia  seems  to  have  been 
one.  and  they  were  all  doubtless  connected  by  porticoes 
and  passages.  They  were  oil  on  a  precipitous  rock,  fifty 
cubits  high,  the  proper  tower  Antonia  being  forty  cubits 
above  thia,theBoDth-eastem  lower  seventy,  and  the  oth- 
ers fifty  cubits  (I'WA),  It  was  oiiginally  built  by  the 
Aamanean  princes  fnr  the  safe  keefung  of  the  high- 
priest's  vcslments,  and  called  by  Ihem  Barii  (ibid,,  A  af. 
XV.  1 1,  4).     It  was  "  the  castle"  into  which  Paul  was 
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4,87). 


(J.)  'I'hat  one  of  Ihese  four 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  cnurt  nf  Antonia  we  ore  in- 
clineal  to  iileniify  with  Ihe  ancient  Toirrr  o/ Himanrrl, 
between  the  tower  of  Meah  and  the  Fish-gaU  (Neh.  iii, 
1,3;  xii,89),  atMl  at  the  most  north-eastern  pmnt  of  the 
city  (Jer.  xxxi,  88,  compared  with  Zech.xiv,  10). 

(8.)  The  sonlh-eoM  one  of  these  towers,  again,  we 
take  to  be  the  ancient  Toierr  n/  JUtai,  referred  to  in 
the  above  pasaagesof  Nehemiah. 

I^erutti  has  found  a  subterraneous  passage  extending 
flmn  the  l^lden-gate  in  a  nonh-weaterly  direction  (Jr- 
ruMilem  ErfJurtd,  i,  64),  He  couhl  not  trace  it  com- 
pletely; only  in  two  unconnected  fragments,  one  180 
leet  long,  and  another  160  feet.  Thia  may  be  the  se- 
cret passage  (cpuin-^  liaipv^  which  Herod  excavated 
fcom  Anlonia  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  raiard  a 
lower,  from  which  he  roighl  watch  any  seditious  move- 
ment of  the  people ;  thus  establishing  a  private  commo- 
IT,— B  H  H 


itb  Antonia,  through  which  he  might  pout 
o  the  heart  of  Ihe  Temple  area  aa  need  re- 
quired (Josephus,  A  Hi.  XV,  11,7). 

Thia  will  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  general  tower 
of  Anlonia,  the  proper  castle  standing  on  the  aoulh-weat 
comer,  and  thence  extending  a  wing  to  reach  the  tower 
an  Ihe  north-west  comer;  and  the  two  towers  on  the 
east  side  bring  built  up  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  ancient  ones. 
It  hsd  gstes  doubtless  on  all  ndes,  but,  besides  that  on 
the  south  [which  will  be  considered  under  ihe  Temple), 

(9.)  The  Goldm-galt,  so  called  in  modem  times.  It 
is  a  double-arched  passage  in  the  outer  wall  of  Ihe  Ka- 
raiD,  now  eloeed  up,  but  evidently  a  work  of  antiquity, 
from  its  Roman  style  of  architecture,  which  would  nat- 
urally refer  it.lo  thia  time  of  Henid's  enlargement  of 
Anlonia.  Its  poulion,  as  we  shall  see,  is  such  aa  to 
moke  it  a  convenient  entrance  to  this  inckeute.  See 
Fenced  City. 

The  eaatem  wall  of  Ifae  Temple  area,  which  evident- 
ly aerved  for  that  of  the  city,  and  connecta  Josephua's 
lirst  and  second  walls  on  this  part,  we  rtaerve  lor  consid- 
eration under  the  head  Tttxri^ 

(H.)  Tht  Third  or  Oultr  H'uff.  — This  was  not  yet 
built  in  Ihe  lime  of  Chriat,  having  been  begun  by  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  about  A.D.4S.  Josephus's  account  of  ill 
course  is  in  the  following  words  (tt'ar,  T,4,i);  "The 
storting -point  of  the  third  [wallj,  however,  was  Ihe 
tower  H  ippicus,  whence  stretching  aa  far  as  the  north- 
em  dlope  to  the  tower  Psephinos,  thence  reaching  op- 
posile  Ihe  monuments  of  Helena,  .  .  .  and  pruhingeil 
through  [the]  royal  vaults,  it  bent  in  Iheflnl  place  with 
a  comer  tower  to  Ihe  (so-styled)  Fuller's  monument, 
and  then  joining  the  old  circuit  [i.  e.  the  former  wall], 
ended  at  Ihe  (so-called)  vallej-  Kedron."  It  inclosed 
that  pan  of  ihe  town  called  Beielha,  or  Ihe  "  New  City," 
and  was  {in  parts  at  leafl)  ten  cubits  thick  and  twenty- 
five  lugh  (iiii/.).  It  was  defended  by  ninety  lowers 
twenty  cubits  square  and  high,  two  hundred  cubila 
apart  {ibid.  8). 

(I.)  The  first  mark,  then,  allcT  leaving  Hippicus,  was 
Ihe  Tincrr  i'(i;ijh'no(,  described  (ibid.)  as  being  an  octa- 
gon, seventy  cubits  high,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  city,  opposite  Hippicus.  It  was  situated  qiule  off 
the  direct  road  by  which  Tilua  approached  the  city  from 
the  north  (tMf.ii,!),and  lay  at  a  bend  in  the  nnthtm 
wall  at  iis  western  limit  (ibiJ,  iii,  b).  All  these  partic- 
ulars agree  in  identifying  it  with  Ihe  foundations  of 
some  ancient  structure  slill  clearly  traceable  on  Ihe 
north-westem  side  of  Ihe  modim  city,  opposite  the  Up- 
per PooL  Indeed,  the  mina  scattered  along  the  whule 
distance  between  this  pmnt  and  the  present  JaSa-gale 
suffilce  to  indicale  the  coum  of  this  part  of  the  thinl 
wall  along  Ihe  rocky  fdge  of  the  Valley  of  Gihon.  We 
therefore  locate  Psephinos  oppunte  the  southemmost 
two  of  Inur  square  fnundaltona  (apparently  Ihe  loweis  at 
intervals)  which  we  find  marked  on  Mr.  Williams's  PUu, 
and  indicating  a  salient  point  in  the  wall  here,  which 
is  traceable  on  either  side  by  a  line  of  old  fuundstions. 
These  we  lake  to  be  remnants  of  that  part  of  this  outer 
wall  which  Josephus  saya  was  begun  with  enomwus 
stones,  but  was  Anishtd  in  an  inferior  manner  on  account 
of  the  emperar'a  jealooay  (  War,  ut  tup.).  .Although  no 
jatr  is  refeiTed  to  along  this  part  of  the  wall,  yet  there 
probably  was  one  not  far  below  Pscphii^os,  where  the 
palh  comes  down  at  the  nottb-wesl  comer  of  the  prcs- 

(2.)  Between  the  lower  Psephinos  and  Ihe  gate  lead- 
ing to  Ihe  north-west  were  the  Womtn'i  Tum  ri,  where 
a  sallying  party  came  near  intercepting  Titus  (Jostph. 
War,  V,  2 ;  compare  3, 8>  They  ippror  to  have  issued 
fmm  Ihe  gate  and  followed  him  in  the  towers. 

(3.)  Not  very  br  beyond  this,  then  fore,  was  Ihe  ^te 
through  which  the  abine  party  emergrd.  This  could 
have  been  none  other  than  one  along  the  preaeni  public 
road  in  this  direction,  a  conlinuation  of  that  leading 
thiDugh  ihe  Ephraim-gale  up  the  head  itf  the  TTntxir 
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Street  In  noderu  JcmMlem. 
on.    Tt  appem  that  the  gitei  in  thia  outer  wall  had  n 

(4.)  The  lini^ige  of  Joseplins  im- 
pliea  that  allcr  the  sweep  of  the  wall 
(in  iu  (general  northern  couree)  at  the 
tower  Piqihinoa.  it  took,  on  the  wholp, 
a  pfelty  direct  line  till  it  paned  eaat 
ofilieilonameiilioj'/lrlean.  Itshould 
ilighlcurve 


hue  or  a  rocky  eminence  juic  tn  the 
north  oT  the  present  north-west  road, 
upon  which,  we  think,  must  be  placed 
the  aianuRwnM  in  question  (Juoe- 
phui,/(ii'.xx,4,S). 

(b.)  The  next  point  rererrnd  to  by 
Joaephui  it  the  «oy«(  Vaiilli,  wliich 
h«»e  been  with  mo«i  probabiliiy  iden- 
liliecl  with  the  ruins  still  found  on  the 
north  or  the  city  at  and  around  the 
^  Torabi  nf  the  Kings." 

(6.)  Next  in  Josephua'a  description 

the  wall  bent  in  a  veiy  markeil  man- 
ner (henee  doubtless  the  name),  eiidenlly  o 
the  Valley  of  JehoshaphaL 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  wall  therefore 
followed  the  ridge  of  the  Valley  m 
only  task  is  to  identify  points  of  i 

(7.)  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  corner  tower,  in  tne 
retieatinFi  angle  of  the  wall,  which  accommndates  a 
■mall  ravine  set^ng  up  aouthwanl  from  the  Valley  of 
Jehoahaphat,  we  locate  the  giitr  which  Tiiua  was  ap- 
proaching when  he  met  the  above-mentioned  sally. 

(S.)  The  last  point  mentioned  bv  Jnephus  is  the 
rulUr"!  .t/oBi.™™/,  which  we  locale  on  the  eminaioe  nol 
very  far  east  of  the  above  gale,  and  it  would  thus  be  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  outer  wall  Amid  the  numer- 
ous sepulchral  eaves,  howefer,  with  which  the  whole 
tiice  of  the  hill  is  perlbrated,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  i 
any  one  in  particular. 

From  this  point  the  wall  naturally  returned  in  a  ilis- 
tinctly  Knithem  course,  along  the  edge  nf  'he  valley, 
until  it  joined  the  ramparts  nf  the  court  of  Anlonis,  at  | 
the  lower  of  Hananel'L  Althoueh  there  is  no  alluuon  i 
to  aiiy^jlcalong  this  part.yet  there  cmil^l  scarcely  have  I 
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failed  to  be  one  at  the  notch  opporita  the  north  wM  oot- 
ner  of  the  present  city.  Below  this  spot  the  ancieiit  and 
modem  walls  would  coincide  in  piiutiun. 

S.  As  tu  the  ialmui  fliMtrinmu  of  the  dty,  few  dati- 
rernain  beyond  the  arrangement  necessarily  roulting 
from  the  position  of  the  hills  aiul  the  course  of  the  walk 
Ultle  is  positively  known  respecting  the  (frRit  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  Josephuasays(U'ar,v.4,l>  that  the 
coRMponding.  tows  of  houses  on  Zion  and  Acra  lami- 
nated at  the  Tyrnpi^n,  which  implies  that  thera  « 


ning  a. 


>t  iliin 


bei« 


of  wide  Ihoruuglifares  like  those  of  our  cities,  hot  of 
covered  alltyi,  wliich  oonstitute  the  strerU  of  Urieolal 
cities,  and  this  is  Che  general  character  of  ihoae  of  mod- 
era  Jemsalem.  The  same  remark  will  apply  la  tbt 
"  narrow  simts  leading  obliquely  to  the  [second  ]  waiT 
on  the  inside,  several  times  referred  to  in  the  accuunt  of 
the  capture  of  the  dty  {H'ar,  v,8, 1).  The  princiiial 
thoroughfares  must  be  gathered  from  the  position  of  the 
gates  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  what  few  hints 
are  supplied  in  ancient  authois.  iu  delermining  iheir 
position,  the  coune  of  the  modem  road*  or  paths  anuiid 
ihe  city  is  of  great  assisuiice,  as  even  a  roule-track  in 
the  Eun  is  remark^y  pcrmanenL 

We  must  not,  however,  in  thii  connectioa,  Ctil  to  do- 
tice  the  famous  (r>iV°™''™"lhyJosephus  (.lac sir, 
4,3-,  ICur,i,7,2;  ii,16,8;  vi,6,2;  vi,  8, 1)  as  having 
anciently  coimecteil  the  hill  Zion  wil  h  the  Temple  near 
lit  south-west  angle.  Dr.  Hobinson  (who  was  in  Pal- 
estine in  18SS,  and  published  his  book  in  l(MI)  eUims 
to  hsve  discovered  thia  (£r*nircie<,  i,  425  aq.)  iu  tb* 


n  meeting 


three  ranges  of  immense  stone 
the  Ilaram  wall  at  this  point; 
1-iuled  Palestine  in  I84n,and  pi 
that  this  relic  had  hitherto  bo 
traveller,  although  well  known  I 
|pm(rraFrii,ii,iO),  "' 
the  subject  was  closed  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Homes,  of  Conslsntinopte,  suiing  that  the  existeocc 
and  probable  character  of  the  retnainsin  question  wtn 
su^^ted  in  his  prvaence  to  Ilr.Kobinson  by  the  mi^ 
sionaries  then  resident  at  Jerusalem-  The  excavatsons 
of  Ihe  English  engineers  on  the  spot  have  detDonstiaud 
the  truth  of  the  identihcaCion  thus  proposed.    Sea  Tkm- 

Duublless  Jerunlem  ancienllv,  like  all  other  dt- 
iei,  had  deflnil«  qaiirttri  or  districts  where  particvlai 
classes  of  dtizens  especially  resideil,  but  thwe  was  nut 
the  same  difference  in  religion  which  oonatitiitc  nch 
marked  divisions  within  the  bounds  of  the  modem  dty- 
It  is  clear,  however,  as  well  from  the  great  antiqni^  of 
the  L'pper  City,  as  from  its  being  occupied  in  pan  trr 
palaces,  that  it  was  tlie  sptual  iliade  of  Che  oMbtj  (so 
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have  I 
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le  Tempi*.  The  Lower  City, 
or  Acn,  woulJ  Ihenfure  conatJKite  the  chief  seat  of  bun- 
neM,  aiid  coiiKqiwixly  of  tndomen'B  wid  mechuiica' 
nsidencc,  wbilc  BeieUta  wouJil  be  iuhabited  by  >  niu- 
.  celUneoua  popiilaltun.  Itien  uc,  beeides  then  ^nenl 
■ectinns,  but  three  pciticular  districM,  the  Bunea  of 
which  have  come  dawn  to  on ;  theae  are : 

(1.)  Belhio,  irhich  is  natDCd  by  JoMpboa  as  lying 
alodft  the  wcMem  ude  of  the  firat  wall;  but  we  are  ig- 
norant of  its  extent  or  ^lecial  ^propriation. 

(i.)  MUlo  a  mentioned  in  aeTeral  places  in  the  Uid 
Trslunent  (!  Sim.  v,  9;  1  Kings  '\x,M,2i;  xi,S7:  2 
Kings  xii,!l])  in  such  connectiona  aa  lo  imply  that  it 
was  ihc  name  of  some  tract  adjoining  Zion  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city,  Jinil  we  have  therefore  venlured  to 
identify  it  with  the  apace  ao  ninj^laiiy  inclosed  by  the 
waUB  on  the  nonh  side  of  the  bridge.     See  Millo. 

(3.)  The  Svburbi  meniioneil  by  Josepbtis  {A«l.  xv, 
I6.6)asthcquajt«rto  which  the  middle  two  of  the  four 
weitem  Temple-gates  led.  we  think,  must  be  not  umpty 
Bezctha  in  gtnenU  (which  was  aeparated  from  the  Tem- 
ple by  the  intervening  Lower  City),  but  rather  the  low 
gnmiul  (naturally,  therefore,  indifferently  inhabited)  ly- 
ing immediately  north  of  Zion  anil  in  the  upper  expan- 
sion of  the  Tympieon,  including  a  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  beginning  of  the  second  wall. 

i.  it  remaiiu  lu  iiHlicate  the  location  of  other  pMUic 
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bail£agi  and  objects  of  note  connected  with  the  indent 
city.  The  topography  of  the  Teiu-ui  will  be  considet- 
ed  in  detail  under  that  article.      > 

{a.)  Within  the  Upper  City— Zi<n.—(1.)  Btrod't  Pal- 
act,  ThiB,JoBephuB  states  ((Tur,  v,  4,  4),  adjoined  the 
towers  Hippicus,  etc,  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  wall, 
being  "  entirely  walled  about  to  the  height  of  SO  cubits, 
with  lowers  at  equal  distances."  Its  precise  dimensiana 
in  all  are  not  given,  but  it  must  have  covered  a  largo 
area  with  its  "  innumerable  rooms,''  iu  "  many  portjcoes" 
and  "  courts,"  with  "  several  grores  of  trees,  and  long 
walks  through  them,  with  deep  canals  and  cisterns," 
Similardeecriptionsaiealiwgiven  in  ^Rf.xv,  9,3;  War, 
i,  21, 1.  We  do  not  rt^ard  it,  however,  as  identical  with 
the  fJnB^-Aaff  built  by  Herod  Agrippa  on  Zion  {AnI. 
xx,8,ll),for  that  wa«  only  a  wing  to  the  former  i«Uce 

ancient  "  king's  bause''X  "nit  lav  nearer  the  Temple 
(iror,  ii,IG,8)— the  adjoining  "portico"  or  "gallery" 
mentioned  in  these  passages  bdng  probably  a  covered 
portion  of  the  iXystua,  One  of  the  ground  apartment* 
of  this  building  appean  to  have  been  the  procurator's 
pnnlarHim,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Christ's  trial 
before  Pilate  (John  xvui,38,83j  xix,9;  HaikxT,lG>, 
as  Josephus  informs  us  [  War,  ii,  14,  H)  that  the  Koman 
governors  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  their  tribunal  (compare  Ifalt.  xjtvii,  19)  in  front  (I  e. 
at  the  eastern  entrance)  of  it  (namely,  on  the  "Pact- 
mmr  of  John  six,  18). 

(2.)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  DatitTi  T'drA 
occupied  any  other  position  than  that  now  shown  as  his 
burial-place  on  Mount  Ziotu  It  was  within  the  pre- 
cincts uf  the  old  city  (1  Kings  ii,  IO)i  Nehemiah  men- 
tions it  as  surviving  the  first  overthrow  of  the  city  (Neh, 
iii,  16):  Peter  refers  to  it  aa  extant  at  Jerusalem  in  hia 
lime  (Acta  ii,  29) ;  and  Joaephus  allude*  to  it  as  a  ccMly 
and  noble  vault  of  sepulture  (.4iiJ.xtii,8,4;  xvi,T,l). 
The  present  ediflcF,  however,  is  doubtleu  a  compara- 
tively modem  atructute,  erected  over  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient monument,  now  buried  by  the  accumulated  rubbish 
ofaga. 

(3.)  The  Armory  tefenvd  to  in  Neb.  iii,  19,  has  al- 
ready been  located  at  the  tiend  of  the  branch  wall  from 
a  north-east  lo  a  north-west  direction,  a  little  below  the 
bridge,  lla  place  was  probably  trprtaented  in  ourSav- 
iouf's  time  by  an  improved  builduig  for  some  similar 
public  purpose, 

(4.)  The  Ki7<g-i  Ilaiitr,  ta  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  also  been  sufhciently  noticed  above,  and 
its  probable  identity  with  Iterod  Agrippa^s  "dining-hall" 
pointed  out, 

(6.)  Within  the  Lower  City.-Xc?ni  and  Ophrl^{l.') 


Joaephus 


^{WUT 
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was  in  the  middle  ofAcra,"  apparently  upon 
the  summit  of  that  hill,  near  the  modem  site  of  the  tra- 
ditionary "palace  of  Herod."  It  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  (north-eiat)  limit  of  Simon'a  occupancy  in  the  Low- 
er City  (IKar.  v,  6. 1). 

(2.)  There  weiv  doubtless  Hataari  in  ancient  as  in 
moilcrn  Jeniaalem,  hut  of  these  we  have  no  account  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  instances.  Josephus  mentions  "a 
place  where  were  the  mercbanta  of  wool,  the  braziera, 
and  the  market  for  eloth,"}ust  innija  the  second  wsll, 
not  far  from  its  Jonclion  wiih  the  fint  (War,\,a,  1), 
It  would  also  seem  from  Keh.riii,  1. 16.  that  tliere  was 
some  such  pUce*f  general  retort  at  ihe  head  oftheTy- 
nipixan.  A  "  baker's  street"  or  row  of  shops  is  referred 
toin  Jer.xxxvii,  2l,but  ila  position  is  not  indicated,  al- 
though it  appeara  to  have  been  in  some  central  part  of 
the  city.  See  also  Haktksk.  Perhaps  haiaais  were 
stretched  along  the  low  tract  between  the  Ephraim-gate 
and  the  northern  brow  of  Hon. 

(S.)  The  ATjrifiu  is  DH|uently  mentioned  by  Josephns 
as  a  place  of  popular  assemblage  between  Zion  and  the 
Temple,  and  between  the  bridge  and  the  old  wall  ( H'or, 
v,4,S;  vi,S,2;G,2;B.  ))■  Me  have  therefor*  thmighc 
that  it  would  scarcely  tie  included  within  the  Uppti 
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(4.)  The  Prixn,  to  oflen  lefeired  to  in  the 
OWTeMament  (Neh.iii,K4,25;  Jer.  iit»ii, 
!j  xxxviii,  6),  muBt  hive  been  aituMed  in 
the  iionb-weol  conKr  of  tbcincluMire  which 
we  hive  dewgnated  u  "Millo,"  near  the 
"Prison-gMtc"  (Neh.  KU,  89),  and  Peter's 
"iron  gUe"  (Acts  lit,  10).    8ee  Pniao.t. 

(5.)  Oo  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  not  fsr  fiom 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  appears  to 
hsva  stood  the  Pataee  ofifonobtaia,  othet- 
irise  styled  that  of  Grapti  (Jusephus,  War, 
v,6,l;  A,2;  iv,9,ll;  vi,7,!). 

(6.)  Jo»cphui  atatca  (Anl.  xr,  8, 1}  that 
Herod  "  built  a  theatre  at  Jemaakm,  as  also 
a  very  tireat  amphitheatre  in  the  plain;" 
but  this  notice  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  us 
to  Hx  the  Ate  of  tb«e  buildings.  He  also 
■peaks  elsewhere  {Ani.  xvii,  10,  2)  ofa  hip- 
pndromG  somewhere  near  the  Temple,  but 
whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  amphithea- 
tre is  itnpoasible  Co  determine ;  the  purposes 
of  the  three  edifices,  however,  would  appear 

(t)  Within  the  New  City-BeafAo.— (1.)  The  ^fot^■ 
uncnff  o/king  A  Uxander,  referred  to  by  Jowphus  ( ICiir. 
V,  7, 3)  were  on  the  soulh-wesl  edge  of  the  proper  hill 
Beietha,  nearly  opposite  Ihi 


«  there  narrated  seem  to  require 


inoflh 


willal 


id  engine 
by  the  Humans  (evidently  by  the  some  party  of  be- 
negert  operating  on  this  ijuarter, "  a  great  way  nfP  (ram 
Uie  other),  which  wan  reared  at  20  cubits'  distance  from 
the  pool  Struthius  (ibid,  xi,  4),  being  just  south  of  this 


(2.)  The  Sepulchre  o/  Chi-M  was  not  far  from  the 
place  of  the  Cmciflniou  (John  nix,  41!);  if.  therefore, 
the  Dwdem  ehurcb  occupy  the  true  Calvary,  we  see  no 
good  reason  to  dispute  the  identitv  of  the  site  of  the 
tomb  stilt  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  west  totunila  of 
that  building.    See  Golootila. 

(S.)  The  Camp  of  the  Aitgriaiu  was  on  the  north- 
wesC  «de  of  the  city  (Isa.  xxvi,S)  i  Kings  xviii,  17), 
identical  with  the  site  of  Tiuia's  second  camp  within  the 
DUtflT  wall,  but  sufficiently  outside  the  second  wall  tu  Iw 
beyond  the  reach  of  darts  from  it  (Josephus,  Wijr,  v,  7, 
8;  12,2),>o  thatwecan  well  refer  it  oidy  to  the  western 
part  of  the  general  swell  which  lenninates  in  the  knoll 
of  Calvary. 

(4.)  The.Vonuneif^thehigh-pricat/oinislo  be  lo- 
cated near  the  bottom  of  the  north  edge  o(  Zion,  a  little 
east  of  the  cuwer  Hariamne  (Josepbus,  Ifiir,  v,  II,  4;  6, 
"    "  -    7,8). 


{d.)  In  the  fiKPinnu  of  the  city,— (!.)  limit  Mam- 
tnnUi  we  incline  to  locate  on  the  bruw  irfthe  ridge  south 
of  the  "  upper  pool  of  Uibon"  (see  Josepbus,  irur,  v,  S, 
a:  13,3). 

(2.)  The  Vitta^  oftke  EifbiMii  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
■ephuj  {MJ.)  as  lying  along  this  line  of  blockade  eouth 
of  Herod's  Monuments,  and  therefore  probably  on  the 
wotem  edge  of  Clihon,  near  the  modem  hamlet  of  Abu- 
Wair.  ' 

(3.)  The  Fa:itri-  Fieldve  Uke  to  be  the  broadTalley 
of  (iihon,  especially  between  the  two  poMs  of  that  name; 
for  not  only  iu  ilengnalioii,  but  all  the  notices  respect- 
ing it  (Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi,2;  i  Kings  xviii,  17). indicate 
its  proximity  to  thcee  waters.    8ee  Fulijuu'  Field. 

(4.)  Pompry'i  Camp  is  placed  by  Josephus  ( War,  v, 
12.  J)  on  a  mountain,  which  can  be  no  olber  than  a  low- 
er spur  of  the  modem  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel"  This 
must  have  been  that  general's  preliminary  camp,  for, 
when  he  captured  the  city, "he  fHtched  his  camp  with- 
in [his  own  line  of  circumvallalioii,  the  outer  wall  being 
then  unbuilt],  ou  tbe  north  side  of  the  Temple"  (^iit. 
xiv.4,a).  "^ 
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(&.)  There  is  no  good  ground  to  diq>ate  the  tm£- 
lionary  site  of  Aetidama  or  the  Potttr'i  Firld  (Matt 
xxvii,  7, 8),  in  the  face  of  the  south  brow  of  iba  Valley 
of  Hinnom.     See  AciLDAXA. 

(t>.)The  MomnHmt  of  Amama  [le-AnriMor  Haa»- 
niah],  the  high-priett,  menliuned  by  Joaepbns  (H'ur,  v, 

(7.)  The  A^in^'i  Gardn  (Neh.  iii.  16)  could  ha%-e  bees 
no  other  than  the  well-walered  plot  of  ground  anxml 
Che  well  of  En-Rogel,  where  were  also  the  M^i  viat- 
prtttt  (Zech.  xiv,  10). 

(a)  The  rock  Ptritlfrtim  (literally  "  pigeBn-hiits~), 
referred  to  by  him  in  tbe  same  cmnection.  baa  been  dm 
inaptly  identified  with  the  perforated  face  of  the  VaUrjr 
of  Jehosbapbst  at  Che  font  of  the  Mount  of  Uhv«*.  wberc 
modem  tradition  aaeignsthe  graves  of  Jeboabai^ul,  Ab- 
salom, James,  and  Zecliariah. 

(9,)  The  second  of  these  niins  from  tbe  notb  is  {nb- 
ably  the  veritable  /Wor  ofAbtatom,  ntmrA  to  in  (he 
Scriptures  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  and  by  Jnaepics  as  if  ex- 
tant in  his  day  ("  a  marble  pillar  in  the  king's  (tal«  [ilw 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  led  to  'the  king^  gar- 
dens'], Ino  farlimgt  duUmt  from  JnTuaUmT  (.4  nf.  v6, 
10,S).     See  Asa-ti^H's ToHB. 

(ID.)  The  last  and  most  intraesting  spot  in  tbta  aar- 
vey  is  the  garden  of  Ge/Atenunie,  which  tnilitim  tua  sb 
consistently  located  that  nearly  every  trat'ella'  haa  ac- 
knowleilged  its  genoal  identity.  RespKtiDg  its  mat, 
however,  we  know  very  liitle;  but  we  are  unable  u>  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  supposing  a  village  of  the  sbmw 
name  to  have  been  located  near  it.     See  GKrHSKit-ij«K. 

(1 1.)  Finally,  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  diKr- 

ing  the  Mege  by  Titus,  as  given  by  Josephus  (  H'ar,  t, 
12,  2),  at  Che  same  time  indicating  Ibeir  identity  ss 
above  determined :  "  'Htus  began  the  wall  fran  tha 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  where  his  own  camp  was  pitcb- 
ed  [i.e.,rie«r  the  nortb-wtn  an^e  of  tbe  toodtm  city 
wall],  and  drew  it  [in  a  north-east  carve]  down  la  the 
lower  parts  of  the  New  City  [roUowing  the  goieral  di- 
rection of  the  present  north  wall] ;  iheiurcit  went  [■ontb- 
easterlv)  along  [the  eastern  bank  of]  the VsUey  of  K*- 
dionlotbeHounCofOUvee;  it  then  bent  [directly)  iv 
wards  the  south,  ami  encompaaed  the  [westetu  alope  <rf 
that]  roountun  as  far  Che  nark  Peristereon  [the  i«aafaa 
of  Jehoshapbat,  etc],and  [of]  ibat  other  hill  [theHoul 
of  Uffence]  which  lies  next  it  [on  the  south  I.aiid[whic«] 
is  over  [i.e.  east  of]  the  VsUey  {of  Jehoahsphai]  which 
reachca  to  Siloam ;  whence  it  bent  again  to  tbe  wei^asd 
went  ilown  [the  hiU]  to  the  VaUey  of  the  Fonntain  [Uv 
wady  En-Nsr],  beyonil  which  it  went  up  again  at  tb» 
monumeut  of  Ananus  the  bigh-prieal  [above  Aceklanal 
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and  c^gcompasdng  that  mauntBm  where  Fompry  had 
ri>nn«rly  piuhed  Ilia  camp  [che  extremity  of  Che  lliU  of 
Evil  Cuuiiael],  it  returned  to  [  L  e.  lowarda]  the  north 
uileorihe  ciiy,  mil  wu  cvri»l  [alang  the  Houth-wait- 
eru  bank  of  IlihoD  VallerJ  as  far  as  a  certain  viUa^ 
calletl  t  he  hoiue  of  the  Erelunlhi  [  at  Abu-Wa'ir]  1  after 
which  i  t  eucompaaMd  [the  Tuot  of  the  eminence  on  which 
BtoodJ  Hemd'a  monumeal  [toutb  of  Upper  (libon],  and 
thereon  the  east  [end]  was  Joined  toTiEiu'i  own  camp. 
where  it  li^an.  Now  the  length  of  Ihie  wall  was  Tuny 
turlunga  lew  one,"  Along  the  line  thus  indicated  it 
wuuld  be  prteiKl)'  thia  length  j  it  would  make  no  aharp 
tunia  nor  derioua  projecliona,  anil  would  keep  on  com- 

dixunce  »  a>  (o  be  out  of  the  reach  of  misiilea. 

For  a  funhet  dincusrion  of  the  variuua  poinu  connect- 
ed with  the  ancient  Upognphy  of  Jeruaaletn,  aee  ViUal- 
IMiMli,  Apparatiu  utta  J/irraioL  in  pt.  3  of  Pradi  and 
Villdp.  fjjAimil.  H  Ktti-li.  (Rome,  1604) ;  Lamy,  IM 
Tub./<rd.  bwn.  eir.  etfc,  vii  (Pari^  1720),  hk.  W,  p.  5Si- 
6»7 :  Kelanil,  AibC.  p.  >ai  iq. ;  USenhaua,  Vacripl.  ctl. 
HitnuoL  (Daventr.  1714);  Faber,  Anha^t.  i,  !73  aq.; 
Hanieaveld,ii,2s<|.:  KoflenmlUler,  J&rr4A.II,ii,30iai|.; 
Robiiw.n,  Rrirarckrt,  i,  40B-fll6;  Williama,  //u/j  Ctlj, 
ii,  IS-M;  ttibliollieea  Sacra,  l»43,  p.  1&4  aq.;  1S4G.  p. 
4l3«q.,60-'>»q,;  ia«,n»i  aq,;  Reisner, /muafcrn  Fe- 
/tutimma  Dacripla  (Fiaiicof.  ]d63);  Olihauaen,  Zar 
Topograpkie  d.  allot  Jerutalm  (Kiel,  1833) ;  Adricho- 
miui,  l/ieniialem  neat  Chritli  Itmport  fioniit  (Colon. 
1598) ;  Chryunthi  (Beat.  PatT.  Hieiiiealymonun)  lliito- 
riii  rt  llrtTipHo  Terra  Samia,  UiUtgue  Saadtr  Hieni- 
taJem  (Venet.  17i8)  [this  work  ia  in  Greek] ;  D'Anville, 
JtitKii.iur  rtla^e  de  eAneitmie  Jmitulem  (PariN 
]T-l7);Thmpp,/lncHnr  Jen«uJaii(LoniL186£)j  Strong's 
Hurmomy  artd  fJrpot.  nf  the  GogpeU,  Append,  ii ;  Sepp, 
Jrruuilm  (Mllnich,  1863)^  Barclay,  CUy  of  the  Grtul 
Xing  (Phila.  1858)  i  Ferguuon,  Ancin!  TopofpTiphy  qf 
Jeruialem  [altogether aatray]  (Lond.1847)'.  \jm\n,Je- 
nualeiH  (London,  1861);  Keratli,  Jcmsaltm  liijJortd 
(London,  18A4) ;  Unmb,  Dal  allt  Jtriaalem  (Langena. 
1861);  »cholz,Ar//wnM[i^iiianfii(Boiin,l83£). 

III.  Uixlen  Ciry—l.  Sitvatioa.—'Xbe  following  able 
akelch  of  the  general  poution  of  Jerusalem  ia  extracted 
l^om  Dr.  RobiiLKiirs  Rftrarckti  (i,  380-384)  i  "  Jenisa- 
Inn  lies  near  the  lummit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridKe, 
exieuding  without  intermption  from  the  plain 
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!Tel  of  the  Heditemoean  Sea.    Further  north,  on  ii 

line  drawn  (naa  the  north  end  uf  the  Dead  Sea  lowanis 

ue  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 

■1!M  Paris  (eet,  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-thed,  lies 

city  of  Jfrusalem.     Its  mean  geographical  portion 

I  Ut.31=46-  43"  N.,  and  long.  BS=  18'  E,  from  Green- 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  north  and  north-wot  of  the  city 
■presd  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about  el-Jib 
(Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Blreh  (Beeroth), 
(aten  of  which  dow  off  at  its  uuth-eaac  part 
through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the  Arabs  wady 
Beit  Kaiilna,  but  to  which  the  monks  and  travellen 
have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  'Valley  of  Turpen- 
tine,' or  of  tbe  Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  aupposiiion 
it  ia  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elsh.    Thi«  great  valley 
»  abHig  in  a  sauth-weU  direction  an  hour  or  more 
of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  moun- 
i  iikto  the  wesieni  plain,  st  the  distance  of  aisc  or 
eight  houiB  toulh-west  from  the  dty,  under  the  name 
of  wady  es-Surir.    The  traveller,  on  hia  way  from  Ram- 
'  '  lo  Jeruulem,  descends  into  and  craeaes  Ellis  deqi  val- 
at  the  villas  of  Kulunieh,  oti  its  wcvtem  ride,  an 
ir  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.     On  agun  reach- 
;  the  high  ground  on  iu  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon 
open  trsct  sloping  giadually  downward  towards  the 
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Dead  9eB  and  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Meiliter 
an:  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebel  Arnif,  in  the  Desert, 
where  it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  ihe  great 
weateiu  plateau.  Thia  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not 
Ims  than  fmm  '20  to  35  geogriphical  milea  in  breadtb, 
is,  in  fact,  high,  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere  forma 
t  he  precipitous  wpaiem  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jonlan  and  the  Deail  Sea,  while  towards  the  west  it 
sinks  down  by  an  ofTset  into  a  range  of  lower  hills, 
which  lie  betweeu  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the  coast 
of  tbe  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  thia  upper  region 
b  everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous,  and  is, 
moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or 
wctt  on  cither  riile  towards  the  Jonlan  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-^ed,  between 
the  waleis  of  thesa  valleys — a  term  which  here  ap|dies 
■InMist  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — 
fuUowa  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
ridge,  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off  in  different  diiectioiis,  often  interlap  fur 
a  (amiderable  diMaiice.  Thus,  for  example,  a  valley 
which  dncends  to  the  Jordsn  often  has  its  head  a  mile 
or  two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other  valleys 
which  run  to  the  western  aea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  towards 

fitrming  the  tract  ancieiilly  known  aa  the  mountains  o 
Kphtaim  anil  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
auaina  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the 


■s  before 


It  the  I 


miles,  the  walls  aitd  domes  of  the  hnly  city,  and  beyond 
tbem  the  higher  riilge  or  summit  of  the  Jlount  of  01- 
ivea.  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some 
diatance  on  his  left  the  eballow  northern  part  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehushaphat ;  close  at  hand,  on  his  right,  the  ba- 
sin which  fonns  the  beginning  Df  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom.    Farther  down  both  these  valleys  become  deep. 


.  of  Him 


and  again  eaac  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites  with 
the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  (he  Dead 
Sea.  Upon  the  broad  and  elevated  promontniy  within 
the  fork  of  Iheae  two  valleys  lies  the  holy  cily.  All 
around  are  higher  hills;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives; on  the  aouth,  Ihe  Hill  of  EvU  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  Ilinnom :  on  the  west 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  Ihe  bor- 
ilera  of  the  great  wady;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
'      ridge,  mnnected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  bounds 


e  prospect  at  the  di 


■whatm 


open, 

for  here  li»  Ihe  plain  of  Rephaim,  commencing  just  at 
the  southern  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  andairetch- 
ing  off  south-west,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In 
the  north-west,  loo,  the  e.ve  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  and  from  many  points 
can  discern  the  MoeqtM  of  Neby  Saiuwll,  ntuated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  Ihe  great  waily,  at  the  distance  of 

"  The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself,  on 
which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards 
the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the  \'alley  of  Je- 
bnshaphat.  From  the  northern  part,  near  the  present 
Damascus-gale,  a  depression  or  ahallow  wady  runa  in  a 
southern  direction,  aitd  is  Joined  by  anMliir  depression 
or  shallow  wady  (atill  easy  to  he  traced)  comuig  down 
from  near  the  Jaffa-gale.  It  then  continues  obliquely 
down  the  atope,  but  with  a  deeper  bed,  in  a  southern  di- 
rection, quit^  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Valley  of 
Jehoehaphat.  This  is  the  ancient  TyrqHeon.  West  of 
its  lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without 
the  modem  city ;  while  an  the  east  uf  the  T'yropceon  tie 
Bezeiha,  Moriah,  and  Uphel,  the  last  a  long  and  com- 
lAratively  narrow  ridge,  also  outiude  of  the  mmlcrn  city, 
and  lerminating  in  a  lucky  jwint  over  tbe  Pool  of  Silo- 
am. They  last  three  hilla  may  strictly  be  tak<Mi  as 
only  parts  of  one  anil  llic  same  ridge.  The  breailth  i^f 
Ihe  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  (W>m  the  brow  of  Ihe  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa-gate,  lo  the  brink  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehosbapliat,  is  about  Wim  yaids,  or  nearlf  half  a 
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geograpbical  mile,  ot  wbich  dtsUnoe  818  yaida  an  oc-  is  Mumlf  flt  for  drinking.  At  the  liege  by  Titoa  tbt 
cupied  by  the  area  of  tbe  great  BXjaque  el-Uanm  »h-  weUoTSiioaiD  may  have  b«n  in  poHeaaioa  of  the  Jews, 
Slierir.  Korth  of  the  Jaffa-gate  the  cily  wall  sweeps  Le.  within  the  walli;  but  at  the  eiegt  by  the  Cnuaders 
niunil  more  lo  the  west,  and  increwes  the  breadth  uT  tbe  it  wu  certainly  held  by  the  betieging  Kianka,  and  yet 
dty  in  that  pan^  the  Utter  peHaheil  from  thirst,  while  the  beseged  had 

"  The  country  uoiuid  Jenisalem  is  all  of  limesltine  "  ingentes  copias  aqus."  M'e  eannot  here  go  through 
Kirmation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The  rocks  ev-  the  evidence  which  by  combination  and  compaiiaon 
eiywheiE  come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many  might  throw  some  light  on  this  remarkable  question. 
pirlH  is  also  thickly  tuewed  with  loose  stones,  and  tbe  |  There  is,  however,  gooil  gnund  10  conclude  that  tnat 
aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  baircn  and  dreary ;  yet  the  I  very  ancient  times  there  has  been  under  the  Temple  an 
olive  thrives  here  abundantly,  and  llelds  of  grain  are  |  unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and  subter- 
seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  leas  1  raneous  channels  from  sprinf^  lo  the  west  of  the  Uxm, 
productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  NablCls.  I  anil  commuai eating  by  other  lubleiranean  passageswith 
Neither  vineyards  nor  Hg-trees  flourish  on  the  hi);h    the  PoolofSiloam  an<l  the  Fountain  oCthe  Virgin  inthe 


gmund  around  the  city,  though  the  lillet  are  found  iu 
the  itanicns  bekw  Siloam,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem." 

"TbeelevatioQ  of  Jerusalem  is  ■  subject  of  ctmstant 
reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Their 
fervid  poetry  abounds  with  aliuiions  tu  its  height,  to 
It  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all  pans  of  the 


country.  It  w 
'  he  looke^l  upon  all  th 
xxxiii,  14):  its  kings 
the  earth'  (PBa.buxix, 


of  Jehovah,  fr 
ants  of  the  world'  (Fsa. 
I^her  than  the  kings  of 

the  later  Jewish  litei 


east  of  Ihe  t( 

the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water  below 
the  Temple  has  always  been  admitted.  Tacitus  knew 
of  it  (Hirf.  V,  12) ;  arid  Aiisteas,  in  describing  the  an- 
cient Temple,  infomtt  us  that  "  the  supply  of  water  was 

'  '"       *  '1  there  was  an  abundant  natural 


itive  and  dncription  this  poetry  ia  reduced 
to  ppose,  and  in  tbe  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
waa  sn  high  thai  tbe  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible  from 
it  (3  Mace  xii,  9).  From  the  lower  of  Piephinus,  out- 
side the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on  the  otK  band  the 
Uediterranean  Sea,  on  the  other  the  connlrv  of  Arabia 
(J<Hephu^  H'ar,r,4,3).  Hebron  could  be  se^  from  the 
roofi  of  the  Temple  (Lightfoot,  CAor.  Cent,  xlii).  The 
same  thing  can  be  traced  in  Josephua's  account  of  the  en- 
virons ofthe  dly,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is, 

raiiuns,  been  proved  tu  have  been  much  greater  ao- 
cieiirly],  to  a  depth  so  enormous  tbst  the  head  swam 
and  the  erea  failed  in  gating  into  ila  reeeaaea  (AtU.  xv, 

The  heights  ofthe  principal  pointa  in  and  roinid  the 
city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by  lieuten- 
ant Van  de  Velde.  in  (he  Maaoir  (p.  179, 180)  accom- 
panying his  Map,  ISoS,  are  as  follow ;  ^.^^ 

N.irth-wesi  comer  of  rhecllj  (Ion- Alwf) MIU 

Monui  Ziou  lO^rwcndiBi) jsg7 

MauBlMotilinlIaramttll-Slltrif) WW 

BridKBOver  Iho  Kedrou,  near  Ooltuemane W81 

Blr-EffiO,  St  the  conllnence  uf  Hlnuoiil  and  kedrrni!  IMS 
Mount  of  OMvM,  Church  ufAsceniioD  ansDrnmll...  iTM 
A  table  of  levels  differiog  somewhat  from  these  will  be 
fauiHl  in  Bsrclay's  Cily  ofthe  Great  Kmg,  p.  103  >q. 

2.  Reapecling  the  supply  of  the  city  with  voter,  we 
learn  from  Strabo's  account  of  the  siege  of  Jeruaaltna  by 
Pumpey  that  the  town  was  well  provided  with  water 
within  the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  envi- 
rons (Gmg.  xvi,  %  40).  Probably  the  Roman  troops 
then  auflovd  front  want  of  water,  as  did  other  armies 
which  laid  nege  U  Jeroaalem.  In  the  narratives  of  all 
•nch  siegta  we  never  read  of  the  beaieged  suffering  from 

thirst,  although  driven  to  the  most  dreadfulextremities   istence  of  this 

and  resources  by  hunger,  while  tbe  benegers  are  fr»-    bv  the  dtiiena,  and  ct 

quently  deecribed  aa  suffering  _greatly  from  want  ofwa-  |  lions,  but  it  must  be  leftfot  future  expiorei 


fountain  floi 

ratile  CDnitruction  under  ground,  extending  five  stadia 
romid  the  Temple,  with  pipes  and  conduita  unknown  to 
all  except  thoec  to  whom  the  service  was  intrusted,  by 
which  the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the 
Temjde  and  again  conducted  off."  The  Mmtems  alio 
have  constantly  affirmed  the  existence  of  this  fountain 
or  cistern;  but  a  reserve  has  always  been  kept  up  as  10 
the  means  by  which  it  is  supplied.  This  reserve  seems 
to  have  been  niainlained  by  the  auccesai™  occupants  of 
Jerusalem  as  apoint  of  civic  honor;  and  this  [act  alune 
intimates  that  there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its  be- 
coming known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
came  from  without  the  city  by  secret  channels,  which  it 
was  of  importance  not  to  disclose.  Yet  we  are  plainly 
told  in  the  Bible  that  Heiekiah  "slopped  (be  uppo 
water-course  of  Uihon,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings  i,  33,  3«)i  from  i 
Chron.xxxii,9tl,itseeDis  tbattdltbe  iwghburing  fonn- 
lains  were  thus  "stopped"  or  covered,  and  the  brook 
which  they  had  formed  diverted  by  subtemneous  chan- 
nels into  the  (own,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
besiegers  from  tinding  the  "  much  water"  which  previ- 
ously existed  outside  the  walls  (comp.  also  Ecclii&  xlviii, 
17).  Perhaps,  likewise,  the  prophet  Exekid  (xlvii,  1- 
13)  ailudea  to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  Temple 
when  he  speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of 
the  Temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  down  towanis 
the  desert  as  an  abimdant  and  beautiful  stream.     This 

under  the  Temple,  bdng  at  the  time  of  overflow  dia- 
charged  by  the  outlets  at  Siloam  into  the  Kidron,  which 
takes  the  eastward  course  thus  described. 

There  are  certainly  welU,  or  rather  ahatta,  in  and 
near  the  Temple  area,  which  are  said  (o  derive  their 
wsters  through  a  passage  of  masonry  four  or  Are  feet 
high,  from  a  chamber  ot  reservoir  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
under  the  grand  mosque,  in  which  the  water  is  said  In 
(he  rock  in(o  a  basin  at  the  bot(<»a.     The  ex- 


IS  being  obliged  to  fetch „ 

lance.  The  agonies  of  (hirst  sustained  by  the  first  Cm- 
sailers  m  their  siege  of  Jerusalem  will  be  remembered 
by  moat  readers  from  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Tasso, 
if  not  from  the  account  furnished  by  William  of  Tyre. 
Yet  when  the  town  was  taken  plenty  of  wa(er  was  found 
within  it.  This  i>  a  very  singular  drcumstance,  and  is 
perhaps  only  in  part  expUined  by  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  preaerving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at  this  day  in 
Jerusalem.  Salomon's  aqueduct  neat  Bethlehem  to  Je- 
roaalem could  have  been  no  dependence,  as  i(s  waters 
might  easily  have  been  cut  off  by  the  bedegen.  All 
the  wells,  also,  are  now  outdde  the  (own.  and  no  interi- 
tr  IbtiDlaln  is  mentioned  ssve  that  ot  Hezekiah,  which 


r  is  involved. 


all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  n 
Even  Dr.  Barclay,  who  gave  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, waa  nn^>le  fully  to  clear  it  up  (Ci';  ofthe  Grtal 
King,  p.  298). 

The  pools  and  tanks  of  andent  Jcrunalem  wen  rerf 
abundant,  and,  each  house  being  provided  wiih  what 
we  may  call  a  bottle-necked  cistern  for  rain-waler, 
drought  within  the  city  waa  rare;  and  history  shows  us 
that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the  besjcgeil,  that  gener- 
ally suffered  from  want  of  water  (nul.Tyr.bk.vii>,p.7; 
I>e  Waha,  l^iiorts  Gndfmii,  p.  421),  though  occadon- 
dly  this  was  reversed  (Jowph^^  War.  v,  9,  4).     Yet 

borhood  of  Jciusdem  be  called  "wi      ■      ' 
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dMcriba  It  (GroffT.  xtI,  %  SS).  In  ■ummer  the  fields 
and  hills  around  sre  renlimleia  anil  gny,  woTched  with 
ntunths  of  draught,  y«t  withia  a  radiiu  of  kv«i  milei 
there  are  some  thirty  ui  forty  natural  sjiiinga  (Barday'a 
Cih/o/lht  Ureal  A'u^,p.295).  The  artitli-ia]  provisiun 
for  a  tupply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  andeac  limea  wu 
perhapg  the  moat  cuiDpletc  ajid  extetuire  ever  under- 
taken fur  a  city.  Till  lately  this  was  nut  fully  credited; 
but  BarcUyX  uid,  more  reeenily,Whitly>  and  Pierat- 
ti'i  subtemnetjus  excavations  have  proved  it.  The 
aqueduct  of  Solumon  (winding  along  for  twelve  mika 
and  a  quarter)  pours  the  waters  of  the  three  immense 

ems  in  ihe  rock ;  and  the  pouU,  which  surround  the  city 
in  all  directions,  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  want  of  a 
river  or  a  lake  (TraiU'a  JoMrphui,  voL  i ;  Append,  p.  &i . 
60).  For  a  descriptiou  of  these,  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Boot,  ii,  523  sq. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inhatritants  to  se- 
cure a  supply  of  water  have  been  described  under  the 
article  Cistern;  fur  interesting  details,  see  Kaumer's 
I'ulSttma,  p.  a-29-33a;  Hubinson's  lUieareia,  i,  479- 
ei6;  OUn's  Trateli,  ii,  168-181|  and  Williama's  Hel^ 
Cdg,  ii,  458-502. 

8.  We  present  in  this  connection  some  additional  re- 
maiks  on  the  /ortfficalioiu  of  the  city.  Dr.  Kobinson 
thinks  that  the  wall  of  the  new  city,  the  ^ia  of  Hadri- 
an, nearly  coincided  with  that  of  the  present  Jerusalnn; 
and  the  portion  of  Mount  Zion  which  now  lies  outside 
would  seem  then  also  to  have  been  exdudetl :  for  Euse- 
bius  and  Cyril,  in  the  4th  century,  speak  of  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  prophet  being  fuUllled,  which  describes 
ZiiHi  as  "a  ploughed  liekl"  (Mic.  iii,  i). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  appear  la  have  been  two 
gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight  in  all;  a 
number  not  greatly  short  of  that  assigned  in  the  above 
estimaie  to  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  probably  occu- 
pying nearly  the  places  of  the  moat  important  of  the 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gales,  of  which  the  prin- 
dpal  was  the  I'arla  Darid,  gate  of  David,  often  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades.  It  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  BiA  tt-MiJtrab,  and  corresponda  to  the 
present  Jaffa-gate,  or  Bab  ^KhuUi.  The  other  was 
the  gate  of  the  Fulleils  Field  {Forla  ViUm  FaUonU), 
called  Ihunlsa-vii, 3.  TMr  seema lobe  the  same  whi 
otiieis  call  Porla  Judiciaria,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  (he  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  leading  tn  Silo  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Giheon. 
This  seems  lo  he  that  which  the  Arabian  writers  call 
Srrb.    There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  present  walL 

On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gatea,  and  all  the 
Middle-Age  wrilen  apeak  of  the  principal  of  them  as 
the  gate  of  .St.  Stephen,  from  the  notion  that  the  death 
of  the  pmlnmartyr  look  place  near  it.  This  was  also 
called  the  gate  of  Ephmim,  in  reference  to  its  piobahle 
ancient  name.  Arabic  writers  called  it  Bob  'Amud  il- 
GhHriA,  of  which  the  present  name,  Bab  el-'Amitd,  ia 
only  a  contractian.  The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  ia 
on  the««rof  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martj-rdom 
is  now  placcil  near  it ;  but  (here  ia  nn  account  of  the 
change.  Further  east  was  the  gale  of  Benjamin  {Porta 
flm/mwiiiu),  corresponding  apparently  to  whot  is  now 
Called  the  gale  of  Merod. 
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up  the  walls  of  the  dty,  either  in  A.D.  I  ITS  or  IBl 
The  other  gale  is  the  famous  Golden  Gale  (Porta  mrtai 


I  Id  have  been 


Interior  of  the  "OuMen  Gale." 
in  (he  eaitem  wall  oflheTimple  area.  Itia  now  ealM 
by  the  Arabs  Bab  td-Doharii/tJi,  but  fonoeriy  flo4  rr- 
Bimth,  "  Gate  of  Mercy."  The  name  Golden  Gale  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from  a  supposed  connecticoi  with 
one  of  the  andent  gates  of  the  Temple,  which  are  said 

be  tiaced  back  beyond  the  historians  of  the  Cnaadea. 
This  gale  ia,  fhim  its  architeclore,  obi-ioosly  of  Baman 
origin,  and  is  conjecluied  to  have  belcRiged  to  the  indv- 
sureofthe  temple  of  Jupiter  which  waa  built  hy  Hadrian 
upon  Mount  Horiah.     The  exterior  is  now  waUed  a|>; 

rccesf,  which  is  used  for  prayer  by  the  Moelon  wonlup- 
per.  Different  reasons  are  given  for  the  ckntig  of  this 
gale.  It  was  probably  because  it  was  found  incoonA- 
ieiit  that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  should  be  open  in  the 
exterior  walL  Although  not  wdled  op,  it  waa  kept 
dosed  even  when  the  Crusadera  wets  in  poaBnum  ol 
Ihe  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year,  on  Paira  Sunday, 
in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  supposed  triumphal  aitry 
through  it  lo  the  Temple. 

or  all  the  towers  with  which  Ibe  dty  was  andenth- 
adortied  and  defended,  the  most  important  ii  that  of 
Hippicus,  which  Josephua,  as  we  have  already  srcn,  as- 
sumed as  Ihe  starting-point  Ln  bis  description  of  all  Ibe 
walls  of  the  dty.  Hctud  gave  lo  it  Ihe  name  of  a 
friend  who  was  aUin  in  bailie.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
structure,  twenty-flve  cubits  on  each  side,  and  built  op 
entirely  solid  lo  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.  Abore 
this  solid  part  was  a  cisiem  twenty  nibils;  and  then, 
for  twenty-live  cubits  itKire,  were  chambers  of  variuia 
kinds,  with  a  breaslwork  of  two  cubits,  and  balllcmtoli 
of  three  cubits  upon  the  lop.  The  aliilude  of  Che  whole 
lower  was  consequently  eighty  cubits.  The  Monts  of 
which  it  was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  culats  long 
by  tell  broad  and  five  high,  and  (probably  in  the  u|^<ef 
part)  were  of  white  maible.  Dr.  Robinson  has  shown 
that  Ibis  lower  should  he  sought  at  the  north-wn(  ear- 
ner of  the  upp<r  dty,  IT  Mount  Zion.  This  part,  a  lit- 
tle to  Ihe  Boulh  of  the  Jaffa-gate,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  citadeL  It  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  square 
towers,  summnded  nn  ihe  inner  side  lowards  the  city 


gates.  The  northernmost  ia  described  by  Adar 
as  a  smsll  |inrtal  leading  ilown  to  Ibe  Valley  nf  Jehosh- 
aphat.  It  was  called  Ihe  gate  of  Jehoshaphal  from  Ihe 
valley  to  which  it  led.  It  seems  to  be  represented  by 
the  present  gale  of  St.  Stephen.  The  Arabian  writers 
call  it  fini  ri- t'jio*,  gate  of  Ihe  Tribes,  being  another 
form  of  the  nKHlein  Arabic  name  Atii  rt-SiAal.  The 
present  gale  of  St.  .Stephen  has  four 
ever  it  en  Ihe  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the  archilec- 
tiire.  ihnw  that  it  existed  before  the  present  walls.  Dr. 
ttnbinMin  siigce>4*  llisl  Ihe  original  -'small  portal"  was 
lebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Franks  wbeu  they  built 


deep  fosse.  The  tx>weTB  which  rise  from  Ihe  brink  of 
the  ^ll^se  are  praceded  on  that  side  by  a  low  slofirg 
bulwark  or  huluese,  which  rises  from  the  bollom  of  the 
trench  at  on  angle  of  forty-live  dcgreca.  Tbii  pan 
l>eant  evident  marka  of  antiquily,  and  Dr.  Roliiinvn  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  theae  massive  oolworks  to  Ihe  lime 
of  the  rebuilding  and  Fortifying  of  the  dly  by  Hadrian. 
This  foitrcss  is  described  by  the  Middle- Age  historiani 
as  Ihe  town  or  ciMdel  of  DB%-id.  Within  it,  as  Ibe 
Iraveller  enters  the  dty  by  Ihe  .lafTa-gate.  the  noith- 
ea'lcm  tower  attncls  his  notice  a*  bearing  CTidral 
marks  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  othoK    Tht 
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upper  pan  is,  indeed,  modern,  but  the  lawn  part  a  bnilt  i 
of  Urget  Ronn,  bevelled  at  the  edges,  ind  »ppMen[ly  | 
Hill  occupying  Cbeir  origiiul  places.  This  Iiinrer  hu ' 
been  singled  uut  by  the  Kranki,  end  beus  imong  IhEm  | 
the  name  of  Ihe  lower  of  D»i-id,  while  they  Bomeiirnea  \ 
give  Ut  the  whole  rortreu  Ihe  name  uf  the  cattle  of  Da- 
rid.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account.  Dr. 
RolHTUan  thinks  that  the  antique  lower  portioii  ot  this 
tower  is  in  all  probslrility  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
Kippicu),  which,  as  Juiepbiu  states,  was  led  standing 
by  Titus  when  he  rteslroyed  the  city.  This  discovery, 
bowerer,  is  not  new,  the  idenlilv  having  been  advoca- 
ted by  Ranmer  and  others  beTore'Di.  Rubinson  Iravelled. 
This  view  has  been  some  whst  modified  by  Mr.WiUiam% 
who  shows  thai  the  tiorli-milrra  angle  nf  Ihe  present 
citadel  exactly  corresponds  in  siae  snd  poaicion  to  the 
description  of  JosephuR,  while  other  portions  of  the  same 
generid  structure  hsve  b;en  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations of  the  adjoining  towen  of  Maiiamne  and  Pha- 
saclua  (//oly  Cilg,  ij,  14-16). 


The  present  Damascus-gite  in  particular,  from  iu 
massive  atyie  and  other  circumstances,  seems  to  have 
occupied  ■  pmmineni  point  along  the  ancient  "second 
wall"  of  the  city.  Connected  wit"  ' 
immense  underground  quuties,  o 
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o^which,  Ihe  city  may  be  said  to  be  builL  From  then 
have  been  hewn,  in  past  ages,  the  maiaive  limelone 
blocks  which  appear  in  Che  walls  and  elsewhere^  In 
these  dark  chambers  one  may,  with  tbe  help  of  torchn^ 
wander  for  hours,  scrambling  over  mounds  of  rubbish : 
now  climbing  into  one  chamber,  now  descending  into 
another,  noting  the  various  cuilings,  grooves,  cleavages 
and  hammer-marks;  and  wondering  at  the  different 
shapes_baiB  here,  slices  there,-boulders  there,  thrown 

we  flnil  a  few  drippings  of  water  anil  •  tiny  spring;  for 
these  singular  excavations,  like  the  great  limestone  cave 
at  Khureitun  (beyond  Betlilehem,  probably  Adullam), 
are  entirely  free  from  damp;  and  though  the  only  bit 
of  intercourse  with  tbe  upper  air  u  by  Ihe  small  twenty- 
inch  hole  at  the  Damascus-gale,  through  which  the  en* 
terprising  Cnveller  wriggles  into  them  like  a  serpent, 
yet  the  air  is  fmh  and  sotncwhst  warm  (Stewart's  Tail 
andKhaii,  p.  263-266).     These  are  no  doubt  the  subter- 
ranean retreats  referred  to  by  Joeephus  as  occupied  by 
thedesjiairingjewainthe  last 
days  of  Jerusalem  ( irnr,  vi,  7, 
8;  vi,8,4);andtowhichTa»- 
so  alludes  when  rdating  the 
wizard's  promise  to  conduct 
the  "Soldau"  througb  God- 
frey's leaguer  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  (Ccrw.  titer.  X,  29), 
The  native  name  for  the  quar- 
ries is  ifagMrd  tl-KoOon,  the 
Cotton  Cave.     For  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  caverns,  see 
Barclsy ,  Cilg  oflht  Great  King, 
p.46aBq.;  Thomson,  Land  mid 
floot,  ii,491  sq.;  Wilson  in  the 
Onbuma  Surrry  (1866,  p.  63). 
4.  The  following  dturiptioH 
of  the  present  city  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Dr.  Olin  (Traeeb, 
voLii,Ghap.  iv).    The  general 
view  of  the  city  from  theHt. 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  traveller*  as 
that  from  which  they  derive  Iheii  most  distinct  and 
abiding  impression  of  Jerusalem. 

The  summit  of  tiie  Mount  of  Olives  is  dxwt  halfa 
mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely  nverlooks, 
every  considerable  ciliSce  and  al- 
mnet  every  hoose  being  riuble. 
The  city,  seen  fmm  this  point,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  regular  inclined  plain. 
flopinggently  and  uniformly  ttma 
west  tn  east,  or  towards  the  ob- 
server, and  indented  by  a  slight 
depression  or  shallow  vale,  run- 
east  comer  of  Ihe  quadrangle — fur 
that  may  be  afsumed  as  the  Hji^re 
formed  by  Ihe  rocks — that  which 
is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occu- 
lted by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds, 
This  is  Mount  Moriah.  Ihe  site  of 
Scriomon's Temple;  and  the  ground 


[dee  about  an  eighth  of  Ihe  whola 
modem  city.  It  is  covered  with 
greensward,  and  planted  sparingly 
with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  the  town,  whether  we 
have  reference  to  the  splendid 
structures  or  the  beautiful  lawn 
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neighbarhood.  The  north-we»t  ia  Urgely  oocupied  by 
the  Latin  coarent,  another  veiy  enteiiuve  esuMiah- 
mmu  About  midway  between  these  two  convents  ii 
the  ciBtle  or  dladel,  dcae  to  the  Bethlehein-Kat€,  ■!- 
ready  menliimed.  The  north-eut  qiuner  nf  Jeniulem 
ia  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  haa  more  the  aapcct  of  ■ 
ninblinic  (gnculEunI  villaKe  Ihui  that  of  a  crowded 
dty.  The  vacant  apou  beie  are  grrax  with  gardena 
and  oUre-tjees.  There  it  another  latj^  vacant  nact 
along  the  aouthem  wall,  and  wept  of  the  Huan),  also 
covered  with  verdure.  Near  the  centre  of  the  ciry  a]» 
appear  two  or  three  green  spot*,  which  are  gmnll  gu- 
deiui.  The  Church  of  the  Hi^v  Sepulchre  ia  the  only 
■-  -laediBce  ■     -■      ■  ■  ■  .  -     .        .   .-. 


ig  objecl 


Th;n)  aiu  n. 


fr™  their  nze  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  engage  the  at- 

tention.    Eight  or  [en  minarets  mark  the  poMiioo  of  ■ 

many  mosque*  in  different  parts  of  the  lown.  but  iher 

are  only  noticed  becauw  of  their  elevation  above  the 

nnls  for  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low  iaam. 

wbicb  fonn  the  roofe  of  the  principal  dwellings  and  te- 

which  cover  Ihe  greater  miaa  of  men  hmuUe  habita- 

tions.    Blany  ruinoua  piles  and  a  tboiiaand  dii^uHijig 

objectsarecon«>k7iordisguisedbythediManc&  Many 

inequalities  of  »urface,whiirh  exist  to  ao  gnat  an  eitoit 

that  there  is  not  ■  level  aunt  of  any  le^h  in  Jauaa- 

lem,  are  also  unperceived. 

ive  and  flg  trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  <it  Om  Valley 

from  its  base  to  the  summit.     They  an  ^[inkkd  yd 
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more  sparingly  on  the  ■oathfrn  side  nf  the  dtr  on  ' 
Muuau  Zion  uid  Uphd.  Nonh  of  JcTuut«n  ihe  olive 
pUnUtioiu  appear  amre  numeroiu  u  wdl  w  thriving;, ' 
uid  thus  offer  >  gnteful  concnM  to  the  aunburnt  fielila 

The  regina  west  oT  tbe  city  ippeara  la  be  datitute  of 
trees,  t^ielili  of  Munted  wheat,  yellotr  with  Ihe  drouf-ht 
rjth^T  than  wbiW  for  the  hanreu,  are  lecii  on  all  aidei 

Wiihinthe  f^ales,  howeveT,  the  city  is  fuU  nf  inequal- 
ities The  pasnenger  i»  alwayn  ascending  or  ileacending. 
There  are  no  level  Ureeta,  and  little  skill  orUUn  hu  been 
employed  to  remove  or  dimiuiah  tbe  inequaliliei  which 
nature  or  time  has  produced.     HouaeB  are  built  upon 

ly,  or  fifty  feet  above  tbe  naluial  Icrel,  and  Ihe  slrects 

iencc,  vrith  tbii  dUTereuce,  chat  acme  ilight  attention  is 
paid  to  the  possibility  of  canying  off  turpliis  water. 
The  streets  are,  without  escxption,  luvrr^w,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding ei)cht  or  ten  Teet  in  bnadth.  The  houses  often 
meet,  >nd  in  some  tnataneea  a  building  occupiea  both 

arches  barely  high  enough  to  pennit  an  etiuestrian  to 

suspeniled  over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched. 
Thin  coatotn  had  ila  origin,  no  ilimbt,  in  Ihe  heat  of  Ihe 
climate,  which  is  very  inlenae  in  summer,  and  it  gives 
a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  Ihe  most  thronged  and  busy 
putJi  of  the  dty.  These  covered  wave  are  often  per- 
vaded by  currtnla  of  air  wlten  a  perfect  calm  prei-aila  in 
other  places  The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run 
nearly  at  right  angla  to  each  olher.  Verj-  few,  if  any 
uf  them,  bear  names  amanK  the  native  popiilatiDn.  They 
are  badly  paved,  tieing  merely  Uid  inegulariy  with  raised 
Monea,  with  a  deep  square  channel  for  beasts  of  burden 
in  tba  middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  ground  contrib- 
utes to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  housa  of  Jeiusslem  are  Bubslanlially  built  of  the 
limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
composed:  not  usually  hewn,  but  broken  into  regular 
fonoi,  anil  making  a  solid  wall  of  very  leepeclable  ap- 
pearance.  For  the  most  part,  there  are  no  windows 
iHtxt  to  the  street,  and  Ihe  few  which  esist  for  the  pur- 
poMS  of  light  or  ventilation  are  completely  maskeil  by 
cawmencs  and  Uttice-woik.  The  apanments  receive 
their  ligbl  from  the  open  court)  within.  The  ground 
plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  inclosure,  common- 

mlmcing  a  small  garden  and  some  vacant  ground. 
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about  his  ean  he  removes  into  another,  and  penniti 
rubbish  and  vermin  lo  accumulate  as  they  will  in  the 
deserted  halls.  Toitering  staircases  are  propped  to  pre- 
vent their  fall;  and.  when  the  ediUce  becomes  unlena- 

ing  the  wreck  lo  a  smsller  or  more  wretched  family,  or; 
more  probably,  to  a  gnatherd  and  his  flock.  Habita- 
tions which  have  a  very  leqiectahle  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  street,  are  often  found,  upon  eDtering  them,  le 
be  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruina. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the  general 
sppesrance  of  the  dty  as  seen  from  the  various  com- 
manding points  without  the  walln,  nor  from  anything 
that  meets  the  eye  in  Ihe  streets.  Few  towns  in  the 
East  offer  a  more  imponing  spectacle  to  tbe  view  of  the 
approaching  stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  lieight 
>nA  massivenesB  of  the  walla,  which  are  kept  In  perfect 
repair,  and  naturally  produce  ■  favoraWe  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are  designed  to  protect. 
Upon  entering  the  gates,  he  is  apt,  after  all  ttuit  has 
been  published  about  the  solitude  that  reigns  in  the 
streets,  to  be  surprised  at  mecliiig  large  numbera  of  peo~ 
pie  in  the  chief  thomuiEhfares,  almost  without  excep- 


ot  fail  to 


poverty  and 
very  country 
irom  oppression,  irom  ine  ausence  oi  traae.  and  the  ut- 
ler  stagnation  of  all  branches  of  industry-.  Cunsiilerafale 
activity  ia  displayed  in  the  bazaars,  widch  are  supplied 
scantily,  like  those  of  other  Eastern  towns,  with  provis- 
ions, tobacco,  msrse  cnllons,  and  other  sTtidea  of  prime 
necessity.  Aconuderable  business  is  still  done  in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  purchased 
to  a  vast  arnount  by  the  jMlgrims  who  annually  throng 
the  holv  citv.  The  support  and  e\  "  ' 
'ible  pop - 


Then 


le  pavec 


fully  conducted,  by  means  of  guttf 
it  ia  preaerved  for  domestic  uses.  The  people  of  Jeruaa^ 
lem  rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoira  for  their  supply 
of  this  indispensable  article.  Every  house  has  its  cia- 
tem,  and  tbe  larger  habitations  are  provi<]ed  wilh  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  which  occupy  Ihe  ground 
siory  or  cells  fiirmed  for  Che  purpose  Ijclow  it.  .Sione  is 
employed  in  building  for  all  Ihe  purposes  to  which  ii 
can  posnibly  be  applied,  and  Jenualcm  is  hardly  more 

tiean  cavern.  The  floors,  stain,  etc.,  are  of  aiotie,  and 
Ih:  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a  coal  of  pbuler  laid 
upon  the  atones,  which  at  tbe  same  time  form  the  roof 
and  tbe  vaulted  lop  of  the  ronco.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a 
f.-w  other  appurteTiaacca,  are  all  that  can  usually  be  af- 
forded of  a  material  so  eipeiuive  as  wood.  The  little 
timber  which  is  nseil  is  mostly  brought  from  Klouni 
Leoanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough,  crookt  ' 
■lick  of  the  flg-cree.  or  some  gnsrleil.  twisted  plani 
made  of  the  oUve— the  growth  of  Palestine,  are  occi 
■tonally  seen.  In  atbet  respects,  the  ilesctiplion  in  the 
srticle  Holib  will  afford  a  suflicient  notion  of  those  m 
Jeruaaleni,  A  large  number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are 
la  a  dila{ridated  and  ruinous  staler  Nobody  aecma  lo 
Biaha  repurs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutely 
KtoKK  him  shelter  and  safety.     If  one  room  tumbles 


Ihe  conudeiable  population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon 
this  trsnstenl  patronage  —  a  drcumsCance  lo  which  a 
great  part  of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is 
Justly  ascribed.  The  worthless  artidea  employed  in 
this  piiiful  trade  are.  almost  without  exception,  thought 
from  other  places,  espedslly  Heloon  and  Belhlehera-~ 
Ihe  former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of  glass,  the  latter 
chiefly  for  rosaries,  cnieifixCT,  and  oClier  toys  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  olive-woJid,  black  awnea  from  tbe  Dead 
Sea,  elc  These  are  eagerly  boughl  up  by  llie  ignorant 
pilgrims,  sprinkled  wiih  holy  water  by  the  priests,  or 
consecraicd  by  some  olher  religious  mummery,  aiul  car- 
rieil  off  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  charm 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably  to  be  iMiricd 
with  the  deluilcd  enthueiast  in  his  coffin,  as  a  sure  paas- 
port  to  eternal  bleasedncas.  IVilh  the  ilepaiture  of  the 
swarms  of  pilgnrns.  however,  even  this  poor  semblanoe 
ofaetiveindualryanit  prosperity  deserts  the  dly.  With 
the  exception  of  some  oitablishments  for  soap-making,  a 

do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  place.  AKricullure  ia  almost  equally  wretch- 
ed, and  can  only  give  employment  lo  a  few  hundred 
people.  Tbe  masses  really  seem  lo  be  without  any  reg- 
ular emploTmenl.  A  considerable  number,  especially 
of  Ihe  Jews,  profrasedly  tivt  on  charity.  Many  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  annually  find  Iheit  way  hither  on  simitsi 
resources,  and  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  ore 
thronged  with  licggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand 
almsinlhenameofChristandtheblwiedVirgin.  The 
general  conditinn  nf  the  population  is  Ihat  of  abject  pov- 
I  eny.     A  few  Turkish  oHlciala,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 

I  tocracy— once  powerful  ar>d  rich,  but  now  much  impov- 
I  eriahed  and  nearly  extinct  1  together  with  a  few  trades- 
I  men  in  easy  drcumstanov.  form  almost  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  prevailing  indigence.  There  ia  not  a  sin- 
gle broker  among  the  whole  population,  ani 
smallest  sum  can  be  obuined  on  the  beat  bl 
change  short  of  Jaffa  or  BeirdU 
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6.  The  population  of  Jeramlem  h>a  bc«n  TKiomly 
Otimated  by  diflmnc  traveUen,  Minte  making  it  u 
high  u  30,000,  othen  as  low  IS  12,000.  An  avenge 
of  the>e  eetiinata  vrould  make  it  somewhere  tMIween 
1!,000  and  l&.OOOi  bul  Che  EgyjHiwi  ^uem  of  tua- 
tioii  and  of  mililary  canecription  ill  Syria  haa  lately  fur- 
niahed  more  aixunUe  data  than  had  previously  been  ob- 
tainable, and  an  these  Di.  Kobinson  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  not,  more  than  ll,aOO,discribuled  thu>: 

Hohammedsns 4,W0 

Jews «,»!") 

Vbilsllana 8,800 

11,000 
0  this  be  added  sotnelhing  Tor  ponUe 


id  the  in 


lion,  excluaire  ofthepanison,  would  not  exceed  11,500. 
Dr.  Barclay  is  very  minute  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
sects,  and  his  details  show  that  Kobinsoo  greatly  under- 
estimated them  when  he  gave  their  number  as  3MU. 
Barclay  riiows  tbcm  lu  be  in  all  *bl8  (p.  GSH).  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  that  of  neiolti,  who 
give*  the  entire  mm  aa  20,380,  subdivided  as  fiiikrwa: 
Christian  eecta,  G068;  Moalems  (Anba  aodTuriis),  T656 ; 

The  language  moat  generally  spoken  among  all  cliss- 
ea  ot  the  iuhahitanta  is  the  ^bie.  School^  are  rare, 
and  consequently  facility  in  reading  is  not  onen  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitanta  has  al- 
ready been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  (he  town  holds  the  tank  of 
pasha,  but  it  retponsible  to  the  pasha  of  BeirOt.  The 
govemmeiit  is  somewhat  milder  than  before  (be  period 
of  the  Egi'ptiau  dominion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  iuhabitanla  at  least  have  ample  cause 
to  regret  the  change  of  mastery  and  the  American  mis- 
sionariea  lament  that  chanf^  without  reserve  (A  m.  Hit. 
Rrpot.  for  ItHS).  Yet  the  Moalems  reverence  the  aame 
spots  which  the  Jews  and  Chrisdans  account  holy,  the 
holy  sepulchre  only  excepted;  and  this  exception  arises 
from  their  disbelief  that  Christ  was  cmcifleit,  ot  buried, 
(T  rose  again.  Kormeiiy  there  were  in  Paleetine  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  ami  Augustine  orders,  and  of  thiwe 
of  Su  Basil  and  St.  Anthony;  but  since  1S04  there  have 
been  none  but  Frandscans,  who  hsve  charge  of  the  Lat- 
in courent  and  the  holv  pUces.  They  resided  on  Mount 
Zion  till  A.D.  1661,  when  the  Turks  allowed  them  the 
monastery  of  St  Salvador,  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  bad  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  oat  of  all  Ho- 
man  Catholic  coantries,  but  these  sourcea  have  fallen 
offnnec  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  estaUishmcnl 
is  said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debL  The  expenses 
arise  fmm  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  convent  of -enter- 
taining pilgrims,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  twen- 
ty convents  belonging  to  the  establishment  nS  the  Terra 
Santa  is  estimated  at  40,000  Spanish  doUan  a  year. 
Formerly  it  was  much  hicher.  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  Xiirkiji  govemmcnt.  Burck- 
hardt  saj-s  that  the  brotherhood  paid  annually  £12,000 
to  the  paaha  of  Damascus.  But  the  Eg}i»ian  govern- 
ment relieved  them  ficm  these  heavy  charges,  and  im- 
posed instead  a  regular  lax  on  the  property  possessed. 
For  the  buildings  and  lands  in  and  anninil  Jerusalem 
tbe  annual  tax  was  lixed  at  7000  pisUies,  or  iM  Span- 
ish doUaiB.  It  is  probable  that  the  restored  Turkish 
government  has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its 
old  oppressions.  The  convent  ronlains  fifty  tnonk^  half 
Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resiiles  the  intendant 
or  the  principal  of  all  the  convents,  with  the  rank  of  ab- 
bot, and  the  title  of  guardian  of  Mount  Zion  and  cuslos 
of  the  Holy  L^nd.  He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has 
charge  of  all  the  spiritual  affain  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  tbe  Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vi- 
car, who  lakes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  death :  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman,  but  is 
now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The  procurator. 
who  manages  their  temporal  affairs,  is  always  a  Span- 
iard.   A  council,  called  Uisaelorium,  composed  of  these 
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ofBdils  and  three  other  tnonks,  has  the  general  nunk 
agemenC  of  both  spiritual  and  lemponl  maiuxm.  Hock 
of  the  attention  of  the  order  is  occupied,  and  much  <f 
its  expense  incurred,  in  entertuning  pilgrims  mil  iB  Iha 
distribution  of  alma.  The  native  Roman  CitholicB  Brv 
around  the  convent,  on  which  ihey  are  wholly  liepokd- 
anL  They  an  native  Arabs,  and  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  converts  in  the  times  of  the  Cruasdea, 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  bat  be  aa>- 
ally  reside*  at  Constantinople,  and  is  lepmenied  in  the 
holy  city  I7  one  or  more  licars,  who  are  bisbofis  nsid- 
ing  in  the  great  convent  near  tbe  church  of  tlie  Hdy 
.Sepukbre.  At  present  the  vicar*  are  the  hiahopa  at 
Lydda,  Nazareth,  and  Kerek  (Petra),  assisted  by  Ibe 
other  bishops  readent  in  Ibe  convent.     In  addition  t* 


vent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Jcruialcro ;  that  of  St  He- 
lena, between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem;  and  thai  of 
St.  John,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  All 
the  mirnks  of  the  convents  are  fordgne™.  The  Chr»- 
liaiu  of  the  <iT«ek  rite  a-hn  are  not  monka  arc  all  tutin 
Arabs,  with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  pB- 
form  the  Church  services  in  their  mother  ioDgue~-l]K 

The  Armenians  in  Jemaalem  have  a  patriarrli,  wiik 
three  convents  and  100  mcHika.  They  have  alao  t«»- 
venla  at  Bethlehem,  Kamleh,  and  Jaffa.  Few  of  1^ 
Armeiitans  are  natives;  tliev are  mostly  merchants,  sod 
among  the  w«a1thin>l  inhabitants  of  tbe  |dace,  aitd  their 
convent  in  Jemsalem  is  deemrd  the  richest  in  the  le~ 
\-aiit.  Their  church  of  St.James,  upon  Mount  Zkm,  is 
very  showy  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste.  The 
Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only  some  monks  re- 
siding in  Ihe  convent  of  cs-Sultan,  on  the  north  side  et 
the  pool  of  Heiekiah.  There  is  also  a  convent  of  the 
Abi-aeiniana,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Jaralule  .'tviiani 

the  estimate  of  Ihe  number  of  the  Jews  in  Jerwaln 
at  SOOO  is  given  by  Dr.  Kobinson  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Nicolaynm,  Ihe  nsidenc  misainnary  to  the  Jm: 
yetin  the  following  year  (I8B9)  thi  Scottish  dq>utiii«i 
set  them  down  at  six  0/  teven  thousand  on  the  umc 
authority.  (See  Dr.  Barclay's  estimate  above.)  Tbty 
inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  (he  town,  between  iSaaX 
Zion  and  Mount  Horiah.  This  is  the  worn  and  dinut 
pan  of  the  holy  dty,  and  that  in  which  theplagae  nevtr 
faibi  to  make  its  flrst  appearance.    Few  of  the  Jeiusaka 

parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers'  septdchrc*.  TT* 
greater  pn>]>onion  of  them  are  from  diflertiil  pots  rf 
Ibe  Levant,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  c^  Spanish  and 
Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  (iermany,  or  UDdemaad 
the  German  language.  They  are,  for  the  mot  part, 
wretchedly  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  liir  their 
subaiiitcncc  upon  Ihe  onntributiona  of  iheir  hretbrni  in 
different  coun(ries.  These  rontribotioni  Taiy  m*^ 
erably  in  amount  in  different  yeats.  and  often  iki*- 
idon  much  dissatisfaction  in  their  distribolioD  (see  dv 
Xnrralirr  of  the  Scottish  depuuiion,  p.  US).  An  rf- 
fort,  however,  is  now  making  in  Enrtipe  for  the  piiaw 
tion  of  Jewish  agriculture  ui  Palestine,  and  a  sodrfy 
forme<1  for  that  purpose,  under  whose  auspiea  ■n-tnl 
Jewish  families  have  emigrated  to  (heir  aactrd  fatba- 
land.  and  are  engaged  in  the  culluie  of  (he  pruduetiKB 
for  which  the  anil  was  andendy  so  famous.  rimuBnC 
among  these  philanthropic  exertims  arc  those  of  Sir 
MoeesMonlefiore.of  London,  whobas  eatablisheds  Isni  ' 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  his  Jewisk 
breihien  (Benjamin,  Kiglil  Yrart  h  Atia  tad  Afriet, 
p,  S4).  Under  the  reforms  and  religion  toleration  i>- 
troiluced  by  the  present  sultan  an  amelinraiin  of  the 
condition  of  (he  Jcwiiih  and  Christian  inhabitant  of  Je- 
rusalem may  he  expected.  It  should  also  be  added  ibst 
European  enterprise  has  projected  a  railwsy  fioDi  JaCa 
to  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  tbe  alliance  duing 
Ihe  late  wa[,Bnd  on  its  completion  an  additional  iaipalae 
will  doubtless  he  given  to  this  ancient  metropiJii  by  Ibe 
facililieB  uf  travel  and  transpoctation  thus  affotdrd. 
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SL  TbaiDoettecentaiid  complete  wmb  on  modemje- 
noalem  ue  Dr.  Titui  ToUet'i  Zicfi  BUcher  TopogTafJw 
vom  Jtnuakm  and  tamg  CmgAmgm  (BerL  IS&»,  et  tfbu.), 
-wUch  coDdinl  (voL  i,  p.xi--civ)  ■  neuly  full  list  of  ill 
works  by  tnvellen  uid  oCben  Ml  the  subject,  with  brief 
criticuma  (continued  ia  *n  ■ppendix  to  hia  [>Tilit  Wan- 
denmg,  Gotbo,  1869,  and  giuUy  fidareeil  in  his  Biblky- 
ffrapAia  Gmgrapiiai  PtJailimr,  Lpi,  1867),  tmd  Prof. 
Sepp'a  Jmaaiaa  nmd  dot  ilriliffr  /xind  (Mllnehen,  1664, 
3  ToU.),  Hhich  ahncHt  exhauslively  treats  the  ucnd 
U^wfCnphyfiamlbeRonunCsthDlicpoinlorview.  The 
city  his  been  mora  or  leM  desciibed  by  nearly  all  who 
bare  visited  the  Holy  I«nd;  SM  especially  BirtleU's 
tPaOa  abo*lJeniiabm{Ua\±lMi).  The  map  of  Vm 
de  Velde  (Gotha,  1B58),  with  a  memoir  by  Tobler,  baa 
remained  the  moat  exact  one  of  the  present  city  till  the 
pidllication  of  the  EngliBh  OrAtmiM  Surety  (Loadon, 
ISM-^  I8G6;  N.  V.,  1871),  which  contains  minute  de- 
Uila.  The  most  perfect  pictorial  representation  is  the 
i^ntmima  i^f  Jeriaaltm,  ftifen  /rout  iSe  Moaat  of  01- 
mi,  in  three  large  aquatintengravinf^with  a  key,  pub~ 
Uibed  in  GeiRiany  (Munich,  1850).  tlany  new  and  in- 
tetesting  details  have  been  fumiahed  by  Che  scientific 
anrveyi  and  subtenanean  explotatiotu  of  the  engineera 
lately  etnployed  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund"  of  England,  the  reaults  of  which  are 
(Mailed  in  their  iuccessive  Qaarlvlg  Slatemmlt,  and 
pofHtlarly  summed  up  in  their  volume  entitled  Jerusaltn 
Jik»(«r«I(LnniLamlN.¥.l87l,Bvo).    See  P.^lkstiUk. 

JERUSALEM,  COlINCIl^  OF  (C-mcUia  Hitrcta- 
fyira/ioui}.  Much  depends,  in  determining  the  number 
of  cowicila  held,  on  the  ngnidcance  of  the  name.  See 
Che  article  Council.  We  have  roam  here  only  for  the 
princtpal  HMincils  lield  at  Jerusalem.  They  are,  I.  The 
Jir*l  eccleaiaatical  council  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  held  during  the  year  47,  under 
Janifa  the  Leas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  in  the  Cbureh  of  Aiuioch  on  the  propriety 
of  dispensing  with  drcumdsiuii  (probably  provuked  by 
Judaiaen).  By  the  decisions  of  this  council,  the  faith- 
ful were  commanded  to  abataiii  (I)  from  meata  which 
bad  been  offered  Ui  idols  (so  as  not  even  to  appear  to 

and  strangled  things  (probably  to  avoid  giving  ofTence 
to  the  prejudices  of  (he  Jewish  converts),  and  (3)  from 
fornication  (the  prevailing  vice  of  the  Gentilce).     See 

COI.-HCIL,   Al^STOUCAL,   AT   jERfHAI-KJt.       i(.  In   BBi, 

when  many  bishops  had  met  in  the  sacred  city  to  con- 
aecrate  the  church  of  Che  Holy  Sepulchre,  Conitantine 
directed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  heal  the  divi- 
sions of  tbe  Church.  It  was  by  this  conncil  that  Alius 
was  reslnreri  to  fellowship,  and  allowed  to  return  10  Al- 
exandria. Euaebiua  ( Kit.  Co«(.iy,47)  pronounces  it  the 
lirgeM  he  knew  next  to  tbe  Council  of  Nice,  with  which 
he  even  compart*  it.  IlL  One  in  349,  by  Maximus, 
iushop  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  siaty  bishops,  upon  the 
return  of  Athanasius  (q.v.)  to  Alexandria,  *l>er  the  death 
nf  Gregory.  They  rescindeil  the  decree  which  hsd  been 
published  against  him,  and  drew  up  a  avnodal  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Alexandria.  IV.  Held  in  899,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  synodal  letter  from  Theophilus  of  Alexan- 
dtija  on  the  decrees  passed  in  council  against  the  Origen- 
ista.  They  concurred  in  the  judgment,  and  stated  their 
resolution  not  to  hold  communion  with  any  who  denied 
the  equality  of  Che  Son  and  the  Father.  SeeOiiioE:*; 
TBiMirr.  V.  In  458,  on  Juveoars  re  '  "  ' 
empeior  Mardan,  to  the  bishopric  of 
which  he  had  been  deposed  on  account  or  nis  concur- 
nnce  in  Che  oppression  of  Flavianus  in  the  l.atrocinium 
at  Epheans),and  Che  expulsion  of  Theodosius,  a  EuCy- 
chian  heretic,  who  had  become  bishop  by  prejudicinj- 
the  empress  Eudoxia  and  tbe  monks  against  Juvenal  (q. 
v.).  Vr.  Held  in  aiS,  under  the  patriarch  John  III, 
and  oomposed  of  thirty-three  bishops.  They  addressed 
a  nrnodal  tetter  ti>  John  of  Constantinople  indorsing 
tbe  dedslaosofthe  council  of  that  cit/.and  condemned 
the  Sevcrians  ST-d  Eutychians.     YII.  About  fi36,  under 


patriarch  Peter,  attended  by  forty-five  bishope.  Tbey 
indorsed  the  ads  of  Che  Council  uf  Constantinople  (5S6) 
cottceming  the  depoailion  of  the  Honotheliie  paularch 
AnthymuB  and  the  election  of  Menai  in  hia  steaiL  The 
Ac«phalists  were  also  condemned  by  them.  VI IL  Held 
in  563,  where  the  acts  of  the  fifth  (ecumenical  council  of 
Constantinople  were  received  by  all  the  bishops  of  Pal- 
estine with  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who 
was  therefor  depoaed.  IX.  In  684.  In  this  council  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  addressed  a  ajmodal  letter  tu  [he 
different  patriarchs,  informing  them  of  his  election,  and 
ui;ging  them  to  oppose  the  MonotheUtes.  X.  In  1443, 
under  Aisenius  of  Cnsarea,  ordering  that  no  ordination 
of  a  clerk  should  be  conudered  valid  if  perfuimed  by  a 
bLthop  in  communion  with  Kome,  unless  the  clerk  proved 
to  the  orthodox  bishops  his  adhesion  U>  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church.  XI.  By  far  tbe  most  important  coundl 
held  there  was  that  of  1672.  It  wss  convenal  by  DoM- 
Ihens,  at  that  time  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
preaent  Hfty-three  prelates  of  his  diocese,  including  the 
ex-patriarch  Nectarius;  ax.  metropolitans,  archlman- 
drates,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  council  call- 
ed itself  imrit  ip^oKlat  n  AjraXoyia.  Its  main  ub- 
jecc  was  to  eniUcate  Calvinism,  which  threatened  to  And 
many  adherenU  amongac  this  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  CyriUua 
Lucaria.  The  decUratinns  of  belief  put  fonji  by  Ihii 
council  gave  rise  to  considerable  trouble  in  tbe  Eastern 
Church.  Many  charged  it  with  Ruraanistic  tendencies, 
especially  because  it  avoided  all  utterance  00  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  churches ;  and  ic  was  claim- 
ed, also,  thsc  their  confesHon  directly  ni^wscd  Che  con- 
feseion  of  CyriL  (Consult  Harduin,  xi,  I79j  Kimmtl, 
Libri  SsmbaRri  rairi.  Orial.)  See  Manu,  SapfA.  i,  ooU. 
371;  Baronius,  iv.  Cone  p.  1688 ;  v.  Cone  p.  376,  739 : 
Menu,  note  to  Rat-naldus,  ix,  4W ;  Landon,  J/oa.  Com- 
cib,p.3Tl  sq.;  Herzog,  Anif-AiicyiUopddir,  vi.SOl  sq. 

JERUSALEM  CREED.  The  early  cburchee  ofthe 
sacred  city  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  creed  of  their  own,  which  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  productinn  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  while  others 
claim  that  it  originated  before  his  time.  It  has  been 
preserved  in  the  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril,  and 
reads  as  follows :  "  I  believe  in  one  Cod,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  inviiuble;  and  in  one  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  begotten  ofthe  Father  before 
■II  worlds;  very  God  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
who  waa  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and  buried, 
ami  tbe  third  day  asceiide<1  into  the  heaven^  and  sot 
u  the  right  hand  ofthe  Father,  and  is  coming  Co 
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life  everlasting."  See  /.ibrarif  of  Cis  Falhert  (Oxibnl 
traniiLie38),ii,&3sq.:  Higne,/'(UrcWi)^i  Craca,xxxiii, 
50Stq.i  Kiddle. CAru'imi.lB'iTUtrtM, p. 474. 

JERUSALEM,  FRIENDS  OF,  U  the  name  of  a  fa- 
natical sect  in  WUrtemberg  who  claim  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  believers  of  the  Bible  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  congregate  there,  according  to  Eiek. 

JERUSALEM,  RKIGHTS  OF.  The  posscanon  of 
Jerusalem  by  a  Christian  power  during  the  period  of 
the  Ijicin  kings  (see  above,  hitlory  of  jtrutalrnij,  gave 
birth  to  the  two  great  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  fnimer 
of  which  was  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
latter— known  alto  under  the  name  of  KniRhls  Hoepi. 
tsllen  (q.  v.)— first  fixed  themselves  at  Rhodes,  and  af- 
terwards dwindled  down  into  Che  little  society  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  (q.  v.).  The  Teutonic  order  sprung 
up  at  Acre  in  119t,  and  its  grand  masters,  who  became 
hereditary,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  kings  of  Pnusia.     See  Temfi.arb. 

JEKUSALEM,NEW,the  symbolic  name  of  Unchris- 
tian Church;  also  called  "the  Bride,  tbe  Lamb'a  1^' 
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a,  which  weRiHl  to  ilnccnd  from  [he  h»«T- 
cna  to  the  cuth.  It  was  built  Bpon  temcm,  one  riong 
«bovB  uiother,  Mch  lemce  hmving  it«  dintinet  w«ll  «up- 
porting  or  endrcling  it;  and  Ihu*,  ilthoii({h  each  irill 
wu  only  144  cnbits=2Gi  f«ct  high,  the  height  of  the 
whole  eity  wu  equid  to  ita  dumeter.  This  wu  sliteil 
to  b«  >  iqiura  of  about  400  mUeii;  or  12,000  stadia^ 
about  1600  mile*  in  ciicumference— of  couree  a  myitical 
number,  denoting  that  the  city  was  capable  of  holding 
almott  countless  myriadEi  of  inhabitant!.  In  ita  general 
form,  the  symbolic  city  prenenta  a  striking  reaemblanoe 
to  that  of  the  new  city  in  Euek.  xl-xlviiL  The  picto- 
rial symbol  must  be  regarded  u  the  repraentuion  not 
of  a  place  or  Mate,  but  of  the  Church  as  a  foeiny,  the 
"  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  t,  23-30;  GaLiT,28).  Aa  Je- 
fuMlem  and  Zion  are  often  used  for  the  inhaUUnta  md 
faithful  worehippere,  no  the  new  Jerusalem  is  emblemat- 
ical of  the  Church  of  Rod,  part  on  earth  and  part  in 
heaven.  To  suppose  the  invisible  worid  to  be  exclu- 
■iT^y  referred  to  would  deprive  the  contnst  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gotpel  economy,  Sinai  and  Zion,  of  its 
■ppositenea  and  foTce.  Moreover,  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  the  general  asiembly  of  the  enrolled  citisena," 
and  "the  epirilaof  the  Just  made  perfect'  (Heb.xii,  !S- 
24),  can  be  explained  only  by  interpreting  the  former 
of  the  Church  militaiit,  or  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  the  latlet  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  hevren. 
Thm  we  eee  why  the  Stw  Jerusalem  wax  beheld,  like 
Jacob's  ladder,  extending  from  earth  to  betven.    See 

JERUSALEM,  NEW,  CHURCH.    See  Nev-Jkru- 

SaLEX  C-HURm. 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  SeePATW- 
ABCHATic  or  Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM,  the  new  SEE  op  St.  Jambs  in.  The 
dty,  sacred  alike  to  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  tJie  Turk, 
nev«r  felt  the  influence  of  Protestant  teachings  until  the 
opemng  of  the  present  len,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  des- 
titute condition  of  the  Jews  first  causeil  the  appwnt- 
ment  of  two  miaoonariea  to  Palestine.  These  were  sent 
in  tSlS  by  the  North  American  Hiauonai;  Society,  of 
Boston.  In  Europe,  no  action  was  taken  until  IAS! :  in 
thii  year  the  London  Jewigh  Missionarv  SodetT  also 
entered  the  Held.  In  1840,  at  last,  the  expedition  of 
the  great  European  Powers  (n  the  East  gave  riiie  to  the 
hope  that,  though  Protestantism  might  not  immediate- 
ly secure  a  strong  foothold,  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans at  leaat  would  be  broken,  and  an  opening  be 
made  for  (nuistian  induences  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aacred  land.  The  great  ambition  of  king  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prusua  was  to  establish  a  Protestant 
bishopric  in  the  holv  city;  and  when,  at  the  ratiflcatioii 
<Jnly  IS,  1840)  of  the  treaty  between  the  Christian  and 
Munulman  Powers,  he  failed  to  obuin  the  deured  sap- 
port  for  his  proposition  in  favor  of  entire  religious  liber- 
ty for  Eastern  Christians,  he  dispatched  a  special  embas- 
sy Co  the  queen  of  England,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bai7,  and  the  bishop  of  London  (recngniaing  in  them 
the  Bpiritual  heads  of  the  English  Chunh),  and  pio- 
posed  a  plan  for  these  two  great  Protectant  nariona— 
Prussia  and  England— to  estaUish  and  support  in  com- 
mon a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  which  should 
be  equally  stutred  in  (i.  e.  altemately}  by  both  the  Ger- 
man Evuigelical  and  the  Anglican  churches.  "  It  was 
anlidpaled,"  says  Dr.  Hagenbach  (C/iurei  Hut.  I8rt  ami 
KM*  C™*.  ii,897  sq.),  "that  by  this  means  Protestant- 
ism would  be  mare  (Irmly  »tablishe<1,  and  an  important 
centre  formed  for  missionary  labors.  While  PruasU  hail 
fomully  united  with  England  in  the  atuinment  of 
great  ecclesiastical  end*,  it  now  seemed  that  England. 
by  the  pontjon  which  Pmvidence  had  given  her,  was 
adapted  to  the  realization  of  this  plan ;  aiul  the  influ- 
ence which  she  had  gained  as  a  European  Power  in  the 
East  and  in  Jerusalem,  encouraged  the  hope  withont. 
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while  It  was  inwardly  strengthened  b^  the  fixad  Ibnnt 
of  her  ecclesiastical  character,  and  by  the  halo  at  ber 
episcopal  dignity."  Of  course,  people  diftiired  in  Ihor 
opinion  concerning  the  propoaitiosi.  Tbeie  were  nanj 
eminent  (iennan  theologians  who  doubted  the  wiaAm 
of  siBliating  with  the  English  Church,  which  tkej-  de- 
cried as  one  of  exterior  Ibrmaltsm,  etc^  while,  anoaieM 
the  English,  many  hesitated  to  east  in  their  lot  with 
(Vrman  rationalistic  divines.  But  the  plan  waa,  alls 
all.  atlopted  by  the  higher  clergy  of  England,  aa  well  U 
might  be,  for  it  secured  to  them  not  only  the  fin  se- 
lection, but  PrusaiB  also  stipulated  that  ths  bishopric  to 
be  formed  at  the  Church  of  St.  JaoMi,  in  Jmaakia, 
should  be  after  the  plan  of  the  Ealablisbed  Chmch  is 
England,  btmI  that  the  stadoned  triabop,  thmgta  be  be  a 
Uennan,  ikauld  mries  hit  approprialt  eomicratiam  itf 
Ike  kamiM  ofthtprimaU  t^tke  AigKtai  Ch'Ttk  (the 
archbishop  of  Canterbmy),  omI  nbcriHc  to  (As  S9  arti- 
cte*  of  the  EthMiilmmt.  The  pie*  which  the  En^ih 
clergy  made  on  ite  adoption  was  that  it  gate  rise  Is  the 
hope  of  brinfpng  about  by  this  means  a  rwirnHHstrr 

expreased,  on  the  occasiDn,  the  hope  that  this  wonld  kad 
to  "a  unity  ofiMtciptiM  as  well  aa  o/dmfHme  betwea 
our  own  Church  and  Ike  Irtt  ptrfr^lg  ca^liaiUJ  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Eurqie."  The  endowmatt  el 
the  biahopric  was  fixed  at  £30,000  ateriin^,  to  insinc  the 
bishop  B  yaariy  income  of  £1200.  The  babap  was  to 
|4  nameil  alternately  by  England  aikd  Prussia,  the  ;«- 
mate  of  England,  however,  having  the  right  to  veto  the 
nomination  of  the  latter.  The  protection  lobe  aflbrded 
to  the  German  Evangeliats  is  provided  for  by  the  ordi. 
nances  of  18tI-3,  containing  the  foUoa^ingBpecilicalion; 
1st.  The  bishop  will  take  the  German  oongregalion  ib- 
der  hia  protection,  and  aSbid  them  all  the  assuaanee  ia 
his  power.  !d.  He  will  be  aasiMad  by  competetit  Ger- 
man ministers,  ordained  according  to  the  litnal  g|  ItM 
Church  of  England,  and  required  to  yield  him  obedi- 
ence. 3d.  The  liturgy  is  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  t«oeind 
litmfpes  of  the  Pnssian  Church,  catefally  imisul  by 
the  primate.  4th.  The  rite  of  conArraattoD  is  In  be  ail- 
ministered  according  to  the  form  of  the  Fjigti«h  Churck 
In  the  mean  while,  an  act  of  Pariiament,  ■dhIb'  date  of 
Oct.  6,  IB4I,  decided  that  persons  conld  be  conasiTslad 
tHshops  of  the  Charch  of  England  in  foreign  ooantiies 
without  thereby  becoming  subject*  of  the  cnwii,  boa 
that  such  would  also  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the 
archbishop,  in  order  that  they,  and  sacb  deaom*  and 
ministers  aa  they  might  ordain,  may  have  the  riitfal  to 
fuUU  the  same  funnions  in  England  and  Itdnid.  In 
consequence,  I>r.  M'CanI,  of  Ireland,  having  dedinsd  the 
appointment,  I>r.  Michael  Salomoa  Alevanda,  psefrjm 
of  Hebrew  and  Kabbinical  lileratutB  at  Christ's  CdOefr. 
London,  a  converted  Jew,  and  fonneriy  a  Prosian  sub- 
ject (having  been  bom  in  Polish  Pnowa  in  1799).  I'M 
made  first  incumbent  of  the  new  biahopric  He  dwd 
Nov.  88, 1IM6,  near  Cairo.  His  taocrmor  was  Samod 
CMibtt,  of  Cremine,  canton  Berne,  a  student  of  the  B 
Mission  House,  nominated  by  P  ' 
for  missionary  labors  by  his  residence  in  Abysi 
.'Wnce  then,  the  ni 
ing.    Jan.!I.IS49,ai 

called  Christ  Church,  situated  on  Hmnl  Zioci,  waa  asrn- 
cated.  The  Gospel  is  preached  there  in  Hetirew,  Ea- 
glish,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  AraMc  Bekaging 
to  it  are  a  burial-ground ;  a  school  attended  by  the  diil- 
dren  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  cSthimt  Chiisdsa 
denominarions ;  a  hospital  for  the  Jew*,  in  which  Ihty 
have  an  opportimily  of  hearing  the  Scriptures;  a  hos- 
pital for  prnaelytee,  etc,  which  is  attended  to  t^  dsaeoD- 
esses  1  a  house  of  industry  for  pnteSylm,  and  an  indos- 
trial  school  for  Jewish  female*.  The  numbet  of  Jewiili 
converts  areragts  ftom  seven  to  nine  animally.  loooo- 
seqnenoe  of  the  finnan  granting  to  Pintestanls  the  BiBe 
rights  as  are  poeseased  by  other  chnrches.  Ihev  hat*  (•- 
lablished  small  schools  in  Bethlehem.  Jafh,  KabUKaod 
Nanrelh. 
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For  accunte  aEcoanU,  k«  Henog,  Beal-Eiiiythp,  li, 
603  H). ;  Abekai,  I>at  evaiigeliidu  JfitlAiin  M  Jtmiakt* 
(Utrlin,  I84i).     (J.H.W.) 

Jeiiis>leiii|  Joiunn  Friedbtch  Wiuncui,  a  Get- 
niwi  tbeulogUn — one  ot  the  beat  ■pologetic  and  practi- 
cal tlieolaguiia  of  the  laU  centuiy,  wu  bom  at  Oana- 
brttek  Nov.  S2, 1709,  and  waa  educaLcil  at  the  Univenities 
irf'L^piigandWiUciiberKi  at  Che  Utui  he  look  his  otas- 
ter*!) ifaKTce.  Dijinclined  [o«il«rihBniiniiliy,fof  which 
he  had  prepared  hinueir,  and  loo  young  to  enler  the 
tanka  -it  aadeiiuca]  inatiuctoia,  he  went  to  the  Low 
Couatriea,  and  Mudied  at  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
counaels  of  such  men  aa  Albert  Scholt^na,  Peter  Bur- 
leading  minrti  of  the  different  Christian  deni 
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or  the  Leritinl  family  Ot  Elieicr  (1  Chroti.  ixr^ 
!6).     RC  coneiderably  ante  1014. 

2.  (^epL  'Iiiia  V,  r.  'loioc ;  'latat  v.  t.  'JuaiA ;  Vulg. 
JtKJai,  Auth.  Ven.  "  Jesbaiah.")  One  of  the  lotu  of 
J  eduthitn,  appointed  Dadct  him  among  the  sacred  harp- 
era  (1  Chnm.  XIV,  S),  at  the  head  of  the  eighth  divis- 
ion of  Levitical  inuudaiu(ver.  16).    RC-lOll, 

3.  Se?  laAiJiH. 

4.  (Sqituag.  'Uamla  v.  i.  'l»m'n,  Vulg.  Itaja,  Auth. 
"  Jewiah.'O    Father  oritbie),a  BenJamile,whoee 


n  appreciate  men  ont  o: 


of  Holland,  and 

place,  Btill  only  twenty-fuur  years  old,  he  received  the 
moat  tIallertiiH  oRi^rStOne  of  which  was  apouiion  at  the 
iiewly-created  Univeraity  of  Gottingen,  which  he  in- 
clined to  accept.  Fearing  that  he  might  not  be  thor- 
oughly prepared,  he  again  act  ont  on  a  journey,  thia  time 
Is  qiend  a  year  orfarthQr  preparatory  atady  In  England, 
inore  tapedally  at  London.  He  there  becajne  acquaint- 
ed with  (he  maater  theoloftiani  or  that  age  and  country. 
lliomaB  Sheriock,  Daniel  Walerland,  Samuel  Qaike  free- 
ly admilMd  the  young  achoUr  to  their  alndiea,  and  ao 
intereated  became  he  in  English  theology  that  he  re- 
mained thoe  three  yean  and  declined  to  go  to  Gotl^- 
geiu  In  1740  he  returned  to  (lermany,  and  waa  appoint- 
od  tutor  and  preacher  of  prince  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
BBiul  of  Brunswick.  In  1T43  be  was  appointed  proroet 
of  the  monaateriea  of  8L  Crucia  and -Egidi;  iiilT49h( 
was  nudeabbot  of  Marienthal,andin  176S  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Kiddagshausen,  a  theological  tnining-flchool 
of  ihe  Bniiuwick  miniatry,  with  wliich  he  remained  a»- 
aodated  for  two  aeorea  of  years,  and  in  which  he  lalnred 
earnestly  to  protDote  especially  the  religioua  spirit  of  the 
yomg  preachers.  Indeed,  ao  well  were  bis  labors  pcr- 
fcnned,  that  a  late  biograf^wr  of  Jemaalem  ia  found  to 
aay  that  in  no  small  meaaoie  the  religioua  apirit  of 
Bmnawick  of  our  day  ia  due  to  the  work  which  he  per- 

prcaidint  of  the  coD&atory  of  WoUenblltteL  In  the  iat- 
Ur  part  of  hia  life  he  waa  aeTeTely  afflicted  by  the  suicide 
of  hia  son  (17T&),  who  had  gone  to  Wetzlar  to  practice 
law.  Jeniaalem  died  Sept!,  1T89.  His  moat  important 
votk,  Bttracktarngtii  S,  d.forntkmilat  Warhtilm  der  Kt- 
It^iew,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Bnmiwick  (Bramuch.  1768-79, 1786,  17»a,  2  rola.), 
haa  been  tranalaled  into  most  European  language*.  Of 
hia  other  wnrka,  we  notice  txn  cuUectioDS  of  sennonB 
(Braunach.l7to-63.l78»-89):  fur  a  full  list,  aee  Diiring'i 
D.  dailKitm  Kimtdrrdnrr  it  18  ■>.  19  JakrKuiiderU ;  Jf 
rasuienj  ^eUftiK9n>i>*H  (Bra  un.  1791).— Heni«,A«((/- 
fitcyUop.  a.  T. :  Jitcher,  Gthhrl.  Iah.  (Adelung's  Adden- 
da), s.  V.  1  DuriKT,  Gadiiclile  drr  Prolrtt.  Tkrvlog.  bk.  ii, 
tlivis.  iii,  j  i ;  Tbcriuck,  C«4.  in  Ralvmaiumat,  pt.  i ; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  //it.  IHtk  and  ISI*  Cm.  i  (see 
Index):  iTnTacAr. «u>'.rA«>i.I8C9, p. &30sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Jeni'alia(Heb.l'enHia',K13'n-<,'pauMnoR,'  Sept. 
'ItpoiNrii),  the  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  mother  of  king 
Jutlian,  consequently  wife  of  Uzziab,  whom  she  appears 
lo  hare  survived  (3  Kings  xv,  33) ;  written  Jkkushah 
(r\^i—^,ymikali',id.!  Sept. 'Irpnuffn)  in  the  parallel 
p^Bge  (2  Chron.  ixvii,  I).     KCSOfi. 

Jera'abali  (!  Chnn.  xxvii,  I).    See  JsninHA. 

J«MlI'Bh[manyJrMi'aj(]  (a,Neh.xi,7,  t,lChron. 
iii,ai).    SeeJr-     -    - 

Jeahali'Bll  [many  Jrthai'ak]  (Hebrew  Taiafah; 
IT'StJ^,  (Wweranre  ofJt^otok:  1  Chroo.  "'  —     " 
viii,7. 19;  Neh,xi,Ti  elaewhete  u  '' 
Vr>7d^,  ri«k9>i'K),  the  lunn  of  several  men. 

L  <Sept.  'Qamnc  "■  r-  Iwrinc.  Vulg.  /«>u.  Author. 
Vtn.  "  Jeshaiah.'^    Son  of  Rehabiah,  and  father  of  J«>- 


(Neh.  ix,  7).     aC  long  ante  6S9. 

5.  (Se|.tuagint  'Itirt^a  v.  r.  'Uaiat,  Vulgate  Jtujoi, 
Auth.  Ten.  "  Jcaaiah.")  The  aecond  of  Ihe  three  aona 
of  Hanuiiah,  son  of  Zcrubhabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  il ;  see 
Strong's  /rursHXiy  and  Hipot.  oftht  Gotp.  p.  17).  RC. 
poat536. 

6.  (Sepluag.  Hoaln  v.  r.  laotncTulg.  /n^a,  Aulh. 
Vers.  "  Jeshaiah.'^  Son  of  Alhaliah,  of  (he  "  aona"  of 
Elam,  who  relumed  with  70  nude  relatives  (rtaa  fiaby- 
loD  (Ezra  riii,  T).    KC.  469. 

7.  (Sept  Imio,  Vulg.  /anjni,  Author.  Teri  "Jeahai- 
ab.")  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who  accom- 
panied Uashabiah  to  the  river  Ahara,  on  the  way  ftoln 
Babylon  (o  Paiertine  (Ezra  viii,  19).    RC.469. 

Jeahd'uall  [many  JtA'amhl  (Heh.  Yahmali', 
m-:^';,old,n. d.  n-Xaiirohi ;  Sept.  'Iciriiva  v. r. 'Avii), 
a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  taken  with  ita  BQbiirfaa 
from  Jeroboam  by  Ahijah,  and  mentioned  as  ailuated 
near  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (3  Chron.  xiii,  19).  It  ap- 
pears (o  be  the  "village  Iiamu"  ( Isofni),  mentioned 
by  JosephuB  aa  the  scene  of  Herod's  encounter  with 
Pappus,  the  genera]  of  Antigonus,  in  Samaria  {Anl.  xiv, 
15,  IS;  compare 'liravn.^fir.  viii.  11, S).  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  in  the  Onomailiam,  unless  we  accept 
the  conjecture  of  Reland{/>aZs>r. p. 861).(hBt"Jethaha, 
urba  antiqoa  Judme"  ia  at  once  a  comiplion  and  a  Inns- 
lalion  of  the  name  Jeshana.  According  to  Schwaiz 
(/'ulrjfnr,p.l5g),it  is  the  modem  vUlBgeBl-fiaDw, two 
miles  west  of  Be^el ;  but  no  auch  rvame  appears  on  Zim- 
menninn's  map,  nnless  it  be  Ain  Smia,  a  village  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  frnit-treea,  with  vrgr(able 
gardens  watered  from  a  well,  situated  at  a  fork  of  the 
valley  about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Jnflia  (Robinson's  Bettardi- 
e.,ui,BO). 

Jeabar'elah  [some  Jaian'M]  (Heb.  Yaian'- 
laM,  rt^K^:^^,  iipr^^  Imoardi  Gadi  aume  copiea  read 
r6an^'^,Yaan-hi;  Septuag. 'laptqXii  v.  r. 'InpiljX ; 
Vulg.  /irerfa),  (ha  head  of  the  seventh  dividon  of  Lc- 
vitical  muaicians  (I  Chron.  xxv,  14) ;  elaewhere  called 
bytheequivalentnanieABABELAH(ver.J>   aaiOI4. 

Jesbeb'eKb  (Heb.  roMab;  nitaii:,  ttal  ef  his 
faOar;  Sept.  Iff/SaiX  V.  r.  'lwfla<lX,Vutg,  /aUaat), 
(he  head  of  the  fourteenth  division  of  priests  aa  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  IS).    RQ  1014. 

Je  Bher  (Heb.  Yt'Atr,  IQ^  Mfri^;  S^K.  'Ikiavdp 
V.  r.  Inirdp),  the  flial  named  of  the  three  boih  of  Caleb 
(son  of  Heiron)  by  his  first  wife  Amljah  (1  Chron.  ii, 
IS).     RCanUlSoe.     SeeJERiOTH. 


I,  B)  of  ^iu^t^^  (jFeaMnon'),  which  ntnply  denotes  a 
mldmKU,  as  in  the  margin  (so  the  Sept.).  and  elae- 
wheKinIhetext(DenLxxxii,10iPsa.lxviii,T;  "des- 
ert," Psa.  Uxviti,  40;  cvi,  U;  laa.  xliii,  19,  20,  "aoli- 
\arf  way,  Psa.  cvii,  4).    See  Desert. 

JetblmotlL    See  Bnn-jESimioni. 

JaBh'isbtd  [many  JtMik'al,  some  JtAiAa''(\ 
(Heb.  y«AuAay',  ^i;!^1^,;nqru'l,peTb.q.  d.bam  of  an 
M  man,  Sept.  'Ifoital  v.  r.  'Iisal),  the  son  of  Jahdo 
and  father  of  Michael,  of  the  ancestry  of  Abihail,  a  Gad- 
ite  chief  in  Bashan(l  Chnn.  V,  14).  B.Clong  ante  78£ 

jMbobsTab  (Heb.  Jaiacha^V,  VrnStl\,  wsf^ 


JE3HUA 

ihipptT  ofjthovah  t  Sept.  'toaouto),  ■  chief  Simeooite. 
■ppaTcntly  one  ot  Ihoee  who  mignled  to  the  vtUey  uf 
U«doi  (1  Chnia.  iv,  SG).    B.C  prub.  cir.  ill.    ' 

Jesh'atl  (Mek  Ytilm'S,  f^Xi^,  ■  coDtncUd  roim 
of  JoBiiuA,  L  q.  Jebl-s;  Sept.  'Itiaovt),  (lie  Dame  ot 
■everal  mer,  aln  of  i  place. 

1,  (Neh.  vUi.  IT.)    See  Jo8hda. 

3.  The  head  of  the  ninth  ucentotal  "clan"  as  at- 
rangci!  bj  Davitl  (1  Chnm.  xxiv,  11,  xthere 
i>  AnglicUed  "  Johuah").  RC.  1014.  He  i*  thought 
by  aome  to  he  the  Jcshua  of  Em  ii,  S6.     But  oae  No.  6. 

3.  One  of  the  Levilei  appointed  by  HeHkiah  to  di*- 
tribate  the  ucred  otteiingt  in  the  luxrdutal  cities  {2 
Chron.  xiciii,  16).    R&  720. 

4.  A  descendant  (or  native)  of  Pahalb-moeh  (q.  v.) 
mentioned  along  with  Joab  as 
the  number  of  2812  (2818),  retiimcd  rrum  Babylua  (Eira 
u,6!  Neh.vii,n).     RC  ante  530. 

5.  A  Levite  named  along  with  Kadinielas  one  whose 
descendants  (called  "children'  [?inhabitanti]  ofHoda- 
viah  or  HodevUh),  to  the  number  of  74,  relumed  from 
Bab^-lan(Eirau,4aiNch.vii,43).  KaaDte&96.  See 
Noe.  S  and  10. 

6.  Jeshua  (or  Joshua  aa  he  is  called  in  Hag.  i,  1,  IS; 
u,2,4i  Zech.  ii^  1,8,  6,  S,  9),  the  "enn"  of  Juiadak  or 
Joiedech,  and  hiKh-prieat  of  the  Jewa  when  they  le- 
tonnd,  under  Zenibbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Neh.vii,7;  xij,  1,7,10,26;  Ezra  ii,  2;  x,  18).  RC 
iae.  He  was  doubtlen  bom  during  the  exile.  His 
presence  and  exhortations  greatly  pnnnotedlhe  rebuild- 


le  Samiri 
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wanting  in  zeal  (comp.Ecclu«.iliit,ri)  when  theworiu, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resutned  in  the  sec- 
ond year  or  Diriua  Hystaapii  (Ezra  t,  3;  Hagg.  i,  12). 
Seveial  of  the  prophet  Itaggai's  uttenuces  are  address- 
ed to  Jethua  (Hagg.  i,  I ;  ii,  2),  and  his  name  occun  in 
two  of  the  symbolical  prophecies  of  Zechari»h(iii,  1-10; 
vi,  11-IG).  In  the  flnt  of  these  passages,  Jeshua,  as 
pontilT,  repnaenbt  the  Jewi^  people  covered  at  fint 
with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with  the  new 
and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverances  In  the  second  he 
wean  fiir  a  ninmrnt  crowns  of  silver  and  gohl,  as  sym- 
bols of  the  sacerdotal  and  legal  ciowns  of  Israel,  which 
were  to  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  Messiah.— Kiilo. 
See  Hioii-PRiiaT.  He  is  probably  the  person  alluded 
to  in  Ezra  ii,  86;  Neb.  vii,  39.    SeejKi>AiAH. 

7.  Father  of  Joubad,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
Levites  appointed  by  Ezrm  to  talie  charge  of  the  offer- 
ings for  the  sacred  services  (Ezra  viii,  36).  B.C  ante 
469. 

6.  The  father  of  Ezer,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  ruler  of  Mizpah"  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  tbe  exile  (Neh.  iii,  19).     aC.  ante  440. 

9.  A  Levite,  son  of  .\uniah  (Neh.  x,  9),  who  actively 
co-operated  in  the  rerormatlon  instituted  by  Kehemish 
(Neh.viii,7;ix,4,5;  Kii,8).  RC  cir.  410.  He  was 
poaeibly  identical  with  No.  6. 

10.  Son  of  Kadmiel,  one  of  the  I.evites  hi  the  Tem- 
^  on  its  nsloration  after  the  captivity,  in  tlie  time  cf 
Eliashib  (Keh.  xii,  24).  RC  cir.  406.  Perhaps,  how- 
aver,  "son"  is  tiere  a  transcriber's  emir  for  "and;"  so 
that  this  Jeshoa  will  be  the  same  as  No.  b. 

11.  A  dty  of  Judah  inhabited  afirr  the  captivity, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jekabteel,  Molutah,  and 
other  towns  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  20). 
According  to  Schwars  (Pnlnl.  p.  1 16),  it  is  the  village 
yeiu^,  near  Khnlda,  fire  English  miles  east  of  Ekion ; 
doublteaa  the  viUiige  Yahaa  {locally  pronounced  Eli- 
wa]  seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  (new  edit  ot  Rnrarcha,  iii, 
IM,  166).  and  Uid  down  an  Van  de  Telde>  Jfqp  on  wad; 
Gbucab,  between  Zorah  and  Chcaalon. 


Jeah'nah  (1  Chron.  xziT,  11).    See  Jeibita,  C 

Jaah'nnui  <Hcb.  Tulanm',  '^'^'0^),  a  poetic^  ap- 
pellation of  the  people  of  Israel,  used  in  token  of  aBae- 
■ion  and  landemeas,  occmring  four  times  (Dent,  xzxii, 
16,8ept.'lii»/J,Vulg.dtlN<u,-  Uent.xxxiii,&,SG.Md 
laa.  zliv,  S  [A. Vers,  m  thia  lauer  pasMgc  "Jewiua"]: 
Sept.  Jntcwiiiuvoi,  Vulgate  ndminaa').  The  term  is 
(according  to  Heror  in  Pagnini,  Tka.  i.  p.  1105;  Hick, 
in  SvppL,  and  othert)  a  diminutive  (after  the  liitin  at 
Zebulun,  Jeduthun,  etc)  ftom  '^•ti^  i.  q.  ^ti^  (compan 
C^iti  and  oild),  i\.  d.  rtdulat,  a  "  rigbtJing,'  i.  e.  tbe 
dear  uptight  people.  AquUa,  Sj-mmochus,  and  Tbeo- 
dntion  have  in  Isaiah  ib^i-s,  elsewhere  ii'>3tTarot; 
Kimchi  ssys, "  Israel  is  so  called  as  being/w*  among  the 
nations;"  so  al»  Aben-Ein  and  Siadias  (in  the  Pat.) 
interpieL  Others,  as  G^atiu^  understand  tbe  word  a> 
a  diminutive  from  "  Israel"  itaelf,  and  so  apparently  ttie 
Cbald.,  Syriac,  and  Saadias  (in  Iiaiah),  but  against  the 
analogy  of  derivation.  [Igen  (/>e  iBArr  lapidm,  p.  H, 
and  in  I'lulus,  iftmoriAiL  vi,  p.  1G7)  gives  a  lat-felcfaed 
derivation  from  the  Arabic,  and  other  fanciful  explana- 
tions may  he  seen  in  Jo.  Olpius's  OiiM.  dt  ^'^CT  (pne- 
side  Theod.  Hasno,  Itienw,  17S0).  The  |HMag<a  wboe 
itisempkiyedseemtoexpTeastheidea  that  in  the  cfasr- 
acter  of  rigKltoiu  Jehovah  recognised  his  people  in  coi- 
sideratioD  of  their  covenant  reUtioo  to  him.  wbasebj, 
while  ibey  observed  the  terms  i.f  that  covenanL  Ihsy 
itinnl  legally  juiiiltHl  before  him  and  (le«n  ia  Ua 
sight.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  pioos  Uogi  an  aid 
liave  dona  ^IC^n,  "that  which  waa  tigbi"  ia  (be 

ss  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  what  God  apptorcd  (1  Kings  si, 
84,  etc). 

Jval'ah  (a,  1  Cturon.  xii,  6;  b,  I  Chnm.  «iiii,  10). 
See  IsHiAii,  2,  4. 

J«b1id'1)(1  (Heh.  YaimUr,  ^K^'a^'S^,  npfoii^td  </ 
God;  Sept.  'IirpiqA),  apparently  one  of  the  chief  SiB>- 

nites  who  migraied  In  the  valley  of  Gedra  in  asrcb 

pasture  (t  Chren.  iv,  36).    RC.  cir.  711. 

JeBsnan*.  According  to  Epiphanins,  tbe  finl  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  Chiislians  wsa  'ItevniiH,  Jess*- 
tm,  tnit  it  is  doubtful  fmtn  whom  the  title  waa  derived, 
or  in  what  sense  it  was  applied.  Some  siqipaaB  it  wss 
from  Jesse,  the  father  of  David ;  otheia  (and  with  far 
greater  piobabili^  of  aoiuraey)  trace  it  to  the  name  of 

on  theftrst  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  whkk  he 
imaelf  entitled  wipi  'Itoro/wf,  which  is  imw  enaBt 
ider  the  title  of  rtoi  /)>ou  ^iiapifTiicov  (of  tbe  ceatem- 
plative  Ufe),Bnd  bo  is  cited  by  EnselMus  even:  Jensae, 
however,  knew  the  work  intimately,  and  for  this  rtassa 
gave  Philo  a  place  in  hia  list  of  ecclesiastical  wriloii 
Eusebius  also  mentions  the  name  Jtwnmt  a*  a  diMiao- 
tive  appellation  of  the  earlv  Christians.  Comp.  Kag- 
ham,  A  nHq.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  J  1 ;  Riddle,  driKina  Ai^ifti- 
lia,  p.  181. 

7«a'at  (Heb.  Yuhas',  '■rii,  peT)uipajfr9i,oibawiss 

linng;  once  ^I^R,  Majr',  either  by  prostbeda,  or  stas^, 

1  Chnm.  ii,  IB ;  Sept.  and  N,  T.  Itaaai ;  Jowpha  'Im- 

traitY, -1  a',  vi,  8, 1),  a  son  (or  descendant)  of  Obed,th( 

of  Boaz  and  Ruth  (Ruth  iv,  17,  22;  MatLi,i,6: 

iii,  82 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  12>     He  was  tbe  bibcc  of 
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David,  is  tefltcted  all  the  diMinction  which  behii^ 
to  the  name,  although  the  latter,  as  h«ng  of  hoDble 
l»rth,  was  often  reproachedby  his  enemies  with  this  pa- 
rentage (1  Sam.  xz.  27,  80,  81 ;  zxii,  7, 8 ;  xxv,  IS;  i 
Sam.  xx,lt  1  Kings  xii,  16;  2Chton.x,  leX  "Slrmo/ 
Juk"  is  used  poetically  for  tbe  familf  of  David  (lui  xi, 
1),  and  "AiMil  [L  c  lool-shnot,  or  sprout  IVom  I)k  mamp, 
i.q.  scion]  li/'Jasc"  for  the  Heaaiah  (las.  xi,  10;  Kev.v. 
b\  comp.  xxii,  16).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pemn  of 
some  note  and  substance  at  Belhleheni,  hu  pmpcrtj  be- 
ing chiefly  in  sheep  (1  Sam.  xvi.  I,  II ;  xviiSU:  eaiap. 
PBa.lxxviii,7l).     It  would  acem  ftom  1  Sam.  ivi  11^ 


that  he 

bi  Me  them  niOiiHl  (m«  I  Shd.  ivii,  U).  The  lut 
hiatorical  menlion  of  Jesae  it  in  reUcioD  lo  tbe  uylum 
which  David  prDcared  tot  bim  with  the  king  of  Moali  (1 
8uti.uii.S).     aCdr.  lOeS-lOfil.     See  David. 

"  Acccvdinic  to  an  encienl  Jewitb  tniditioo,  recorded 
in  the  Tirgum  on  3  Sua.  xxi.  19.  Jcase  wu  >  weaver  of 
the  vaili  ^  tbe  eanctmu; ;  but  aa  there  ii  no  coDtradio 
tim,  B  then  in  no  nomboration  (^tbiiin  the  Rihle,  and 
it  ia  poaaible  (hat  it  wu  luggeated  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  WDid  ortgim, '  weavers,'  iu  connectiaii  with  ■  member 
of  tiia  funilf.  See  Jaau-Oheoim.  Who  Ihe  wife 
uTJeaae  waa  we  are  not  tuLd.  The  family  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  loiu,  two  female  memben— Zeniiah  and 
Atnsaii;  but  it  ii  uncertain  whether  these  were  Jene'i 
dao^ten,  for.  though  they  are  called  the  uatcra  nf  his 
HKU  (1  Chroo.  ii,  16),  vet  Abigail  ia  odd  to  have  been 
thedaughleiofNahaBb  (3Sam.  xvii,26).  OTthiMwa 
eiplanationi  have  been  propoeed.  (1.)  Tbe  Jewish: 
that  Nabaah  wa*  another  name  fur  Jeaee  (Jeronw.  Qaatt. 
Hebr.  on  i  Sam.  xvii,  26,  and  tbe  Targiim  on  Ruth  iv, 
tt).  <2.)  FnC  Stanley's :  that  JtMBe'a  wife  had  formerly 
been  wife  or  concubine  Co  Nabaah,  poaribly  the  king  of 
the  AmuHXnlei  {Jaciik  Chare*,  ii,  M,  I.l>"     Oee  Na- 

Jaaae,  Trie  or,  in  eccleaiaatical  architecture,  is  a 
rcfiraaentatiaD  of  the  geoeah^  of  Chriat  on  sdoUa  of 
foliage  ao  arranged  aa  to  represent  ■  tree,  and  waa  quite 
s  ODmiDon  aiihject  for  scu^ure,  paindng,  and  embroid- 
ery, lo  ancient  chunhea,  tbe  candlesticks  often  look 
this  fum.  and  was  theri^fore  called  a  Jesse.  See  Parker, 
O'laaf.  A  rdiil.  a,  v. ;  Walcott,  SikthI  A  reiaaloyf,  p.  338. 

Jek'anU  fldroavi  v.r.  Iq^nui  an<l 'Iqirof'c,  1  Esdr. 
T,  S6\  or  Je'an  (1r|iT0>'<c,  1  Esdr.  viii,  ea\  corrupt  forma 
(ae«  Ezra  ii,  40;  viii,B3)  of  the  name  of  Jesiika  (ij.v.). 

JESU  is  likewiae  uaed  in  mndcm  pociry  for  the  name 
ef  Jbsus,  out  Saviour,  e^>ecially  as  a  vocative  or  ^ni- 

Jeaiutea,  a  monaitic  order,  ao  called  because  itt 
members  frequently  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus.  The 
fiunden  were  John  DrCukimbi]il,gonfaloni^re,aiidFrBn- 
cia  Mino  Vlncentini  of  Sienna.  Thia  inatitution  wag 
ooaarmed  by  Urban  V  in  the  year  1368,  and  conlinucd 
tUl  the  serenteentb  century,  when  it  waa  suppreaaed  by 
(dement  IX.  The  persons  bekinging  to  it  prufened 
poverty,  and  adhered  to  the  institute  of  Augustine. 
They  were  not,  however,  admitted  to  holy  orders,  but 
pcofeaaed  to  assist  the  poor  wilb  their  prayers  and  other 
oQcca,  and  prepared  medicine  for  them,  wliicb  they  diA- 
tributed  gratoitoualy :  we  find  Ihem,  for  that  reason,  call- 
ed aometimcs  ApoMalie  Ckria.  They  were  also  known 
aa  tbe  CcmjrfigatioK  of  Saint  Hitroni/iiHu,  their  jjatron. 
Having  become  largely  interested  in  the  distillery  of 
brandies,  etc,  tbey  were  by  tbe  people  called  Pudri  dell 


branch  of  the  male  order,  waa  (bunded 
Oulombina.  Tbey  (till  continue  to  eijat  in  Italy  as  a 
blanch  organiution  of  tbe  Augustinian  order.  See  Her- 
Eog,  lttal^£llq|^lop.  s.  v. ;  Fairar,  Eeclaiait.  Diet.  p.  34<l ; 
llelyot,  GttdtidM  d.  KtOHtr  uad  RUUroTtlen.  iii,  484  aq. 

Jes'nl^  jr«a'att«(Numb.xivi,44).   SeelsHUi.  1. 

J«aliltB,  or  tbe  Soarfy  qfJrm  iSodrtiu  Jtn).  [he 


Koman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  FoumlaliaH  qf  lie  Ordtr^^H  waa  founded  by  the 
Spaniab  nobleman  Dun  Ihigo  (Ignatiua)  of  Loyola  (i). 
v.).  Thirst  fur  glory  caused  him  at  an  early  age  to  en- 
ter the  army.  Having  been  wounded.  May  20.  1S21, 
daring  the  siege  of  Pamplona  by  the  French,  he  tumed 
daring  the  alow  progreas  of  bis  recovery  from  hia  former 
(svmite  reading  nf  knights'  norela  to  the  atndy  of  the 


h  of  J« 


Ilia  h< 


imagins 


n  arena  in  which 

bnctiou  could  be  won  than  in  military  life,  and  he  re- 

kdved  henceforth  to  devnte  his  life  to  the  service  of 
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5  JESUITS 

God  and  of  tbe  Cbmt:h.  Having  recovered,  be  fim 
went  to  tbe  Uenedictine  abbey  of  Uontsenat,  wbeie, 
after  a  genera]  conlesaion,  he  took  the  vow  of  chastity, 
hong  np  his  sword  atid  dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Hanreaa,  where,  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
hospital,  be  bid  himself  in  ■  rocky  cavern  near  tbe 
town,  in  order  to  devote  himeelf  wholly  to  prayer  and 
ascetic  exercises.  Here  he  is  believed  to  tiave  made 
bis  first  draft  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercisea"  (_Kxnvdia 
Spiritualia),  a  worit  which  in  IMA  a  brief  of  pope  Paul 
HI  warmly  commended  to  all  tlie  raithful,  and  to  which 
lite  thorough  aoldier-like  discipline  that  characteriica 
Ihe  order  of  tbe  Jesuits,  aod  the  ultra  papal  aystem  of 
which  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  are  greatly  due.  Aa 
Ignatiua  himaelf  subaequently  autes,  the  idea  of  a  new 
religious  order  which  was  to  take  a  front  rank  under 
the  banner  of  Christ  in  tlie  combat  against  the  prince 
of  darkneas  likewise  originated  with  him  at  thia  time. 
During  i  Ijrief  pilgrimage  which  Ignatius  made  in  1633 
to  Poleatiiie,  he  became  aware  tlut  ha  utteily  lacked 
Ihe  neocsaary  literary  qualification  for  carrying  oat  the 
plans  which  he  had  conceived.  Accordingly,  when  he 
had  returned  to  Spain,  he  entered  a  grammar-school  at 
Barcelona,  and  subsequently  viidted  the  universities  of 
Alcols  and  .Salamanca,  and  at  last  went  to  Paris,  when 
he  stuilied  from  1628  to  1606.  and  in  1683  acquind  tite 
title  of  doctor  c^  philosophy.  In  Paris  Ignatiua  gndn- 
ally  gathered  around  himaelf  Ihe  firu  members  of  the 
order  be  intended  to  found.  His  lint  asaodatet  were 
Lefevre  (Petrua  Fsber),  fixim  Savoy.  Francia  of  Xavier, 
from  Navarre,  and  the  Sponionia  Jacob  Lainei,  Alfons 
Salmeron,  NicnUus  Bnbadilla,  and  Simon  Rodrigiiei. 
They  were  for  the  first  time  called  together  by  IgnaliDs 
in  July,  I6B4,  and  aoon  afWr,  on  Aoguat  lH,  the  festival  ol 
the  Ainunptian  of  Mary,  they  took  Ihe  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  JensiBlem,  in 
order  to  labor  in  tbe  Holy  Luid  for  tbe  eonvenaon  of 
the  infidels.  In  caae  tbey  should  be  unable  to  cany 
out  this  project  within  one  year  after  thrJr  arrival  in 
Venice,  they  would  go  to  Rome  and  place  themselves 
at  tbe  diapuaal  of  the  pope.  On  JaiL  G.  1687,  Igimtiua 
was  jiHncd  in  Venice  by  alt  of  bis  diaciplea  and  three 
more  Frmchmen— Le  Jay,  Codnre,  and  BroueL  AH 
took,  two  months  later,  holy  orders,  bat  their  plan  to  go 
lo  Jemaalem  tbey  could  not  execute,  as  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  at  war  with  aulton  Soleiman  II.  They  con- 
sequently wentlo  Rome  to  await  the  orders  of  the  pope. 
Paul  III  received  them  kindly,  gave  to  Fsber  and  Liu- 
ncx  chairs  in  tbe  Sapienxa.  and  requested  Ignatiua  to 
labor  as  a  city  miauonory  fur  the  improvenKnt  of  the 
religious  life.  In  March,  1688,  the  other  (ssuciacea  also 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  it  was  now  formally  teaalved  to 
establish  a  new  religioua  order.  Ignatiua  waa  elected 
to  Bubmit  their  plan  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  hia  aanc- 
tion.  Thia  waa  given  on  Sept.  27,  1640,  in  the  bull 
Sigimin  Militaiait  rcdaia,  which,  however,  restricted 
the  number  of  pr^aii  to  forty.  Three  yesia  later 
(Hoich  14,  1643),  another  bull.  It^mctam  Nibii,  re- 
moved this  restriction.  Reluctantly  Ignatiua  accepted 
the  dignity  of  the  first  general  of  the  Older,  to  which  he 
bad  been  unaiumooaly  elected.  He  entered  upon  bia 
office  on  April  [7, 1641;  and  soon  after,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  Pant  HI,  the  draft  of  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  new  order  was  made  by  bim  (not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  by  Lainex ;  see  Genclli,  Ltbm  dn  hriL  Iff- 
<n(iiu,p.212).  Before brangfinallyaanctioned. the  con- 
stitution was  to  undergo  aeveral  reviaiona;  but  before 
tbtse  were  made,  Ignatiua  died,  July  81, 1666. 

II.  Coiufi/iirwa(»if/'DrMo/(;f>Hnimntr._Thelawa 
regulating  the  order  are  contained  in  the  ao-called  Intti- 
tutum  (official  edition.  Prague.  1757,  2  vola. ;  new  tilit, 
Avignon,  1827-88).  The  work  opens  with  a  collection 
of  all  the  bulla  and  decrees  of  the  apoetnlio  see  concern- 
ing the  new  aodety.  Thia  is  followed  by  a  lint  of  the 
privilegea  which  have  been  granted  to  the  order,  and 
In  the  General  Eiaminalioo,  which  servM  as  an  intlv 
doction  ID  the  conatitutinns,  and  ia  laid  betbte  evety  ap- 
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plicint  for  admuriao.  The  jnaet  itnpoTtuit  portiofi  of 
the  codB,  the  onuiitutiuns,  conaisu  of  Mn  chsptera,  lo 
eacb  of  which  mre  kddal  cxpUiutiona  {Dedaratioatt), 
which,  Kconluig  to  the  intenlioni  of  Lhe  faiiDder,  ate  lu 
be  equally  valid  u  Uie  conHitndoiu.  Next  rollovr  Ibc 
decrees  and  canom  nf  the  general  congregatioiu  i  ibc 
plan  of  >tndi«  {Ratio  Sludiorum),  which,  however,  In 
1882  iTBi  coiuidonbly  chao^  by  the  general  Johu 
Boa^ahn ;  the  decret*  or  the  general!  (OnJHUUianei 
Cflvniiium),  as  [hey  were  reviled  by  the  eighth  Geii- 
(eral  CungregaUoQ  in  161fi;  and,  in  condiuiun,  by  three 
'  aicetic  writings  —  the  Imhulria  ad  rannidot  anima 
nurbu  of  iceneralUlaudiua  Aquaviva,  the  Spiiitoal  Ex- 
erdaea  of  Ignaliiu.  and  the  Iliitatrriiim,  an  ufficial  in- 
uruction  lor  the  right  oae  of  tbese  execdaea.  At  tbe 
head  of  tbe  ordnr  is  a  general  (Prapoiihu  Omeralu), 
who  ia  elected  for  life,  bum  reside  at  Bome,  and  la  only 
Bubject  to  llie  pope.  Hia  power  ia  unlimited,  aa  the 
Comidl  of  AicdMaDla  has  only  a  deliberative  vole.  He 
ia,  however,  bound  to  the  conBtitutioiu,  which  be  can 
neither  change  nnr  set  aside.  Tbe  constitution  provides 
fin-  tbe  deposition  of  a  general  in  particular  cases  by  Ibe 
General  Congregation,  but  the  case  has  not  yet  occurred. 


FortI 
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livided  tbe  genera]  appointa  provincials  for 
of  three  yeais.  Several  piovinces  are  united 
uao  an  auwftnftu,  which  ia  reprewnted  in  the  cnuneil 
of  tbe  genenl  by  on  aaaistant.  There  were  in  I8T1  Ave 
assistants  for  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Kngland,  and  Ger- 
many. Tbe  asustaols  are  appointed  by  the  Genera] 
CoogregaticNi,  but  in  case  of  the  death  or  a  long  absence 
of  an  asaiBtant  the  general  can  substitute  another,  with 
Ibe  consent  of  tbe  majority  of  the  pmvinciaK  Subor- 
dinate to  the  provincial  are  the  pnepoeiti.  who  govern 
the  houses  of  the  profened,  and  the  recton,  who  guvsm 
tbe  eolkges  and  the  noTilialea.  They  are  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  the  general.  At  the  head  of  the  minor  ea- 
tabliahments  (mtdnifw)  an  "superiors."  Each  of 
'  these  offlccTs  baa  by  his  nde  a  consultor  to  advise,  and 
a  mouilor  to  watch  and  admonish  him.  As  in  every 
religious  order,  the  memheia  are  divided  into  priests  and 
lay  brothers  (Coadjiilora  tfmporalet).  The  latter  take 
the  simple  vows  aft«r  a  two-yean' 
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ten  years.  Those  candidate*  who,  on  entering  the  or- 
der, leave  their  future  eiDpla3'menl  entirely  I«  the  dis- 
position of  their  superiors,  ate  called /ndi^rmt'H ,-  but, 
according  to  a  decree  of  Ibe  General  Congr^ation,  their 
final  destination  must  be  aarigned  lo  tbem  at  least  with- 
in two  yean.  The  candidate*  for  the  {oiesthood  are, 
during  tbe  first  two  years,  iVDnfn  idolattici ;  then, 
after  Wniling  themselvea  to  the  order  by  taking  lumple 
vows,  they  become  SrioloMici  upproinii,  devote  llicra- 
selvee  for  several  yean  to  dasaicsl  and  philosophical 
■Mdiea,  and  are  for  some  time  employed  as  teachcia  or 
edticatcra  in  the  colleges,  before  ibey  beein  the  study 
of  theology,  which  lasts  for  four  years.  After  the 
plelion  of  the  theological  course  they  are  ordaine^i 
priesta,  and  now  enter  into  a  third  novitiati,  the  sole 
ob)ect  of  which  is  lo  increase  their  leaL  At  the  end  of 
this  novitiate  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  lhe  solemn 
profeaeion  of  the  vows,  and  enrolled  either  in  the  class 
of  the  pruftased  or  that  of  tlie  spiritual  coadjatora.  Only 
the  former  clan,  the  |nofened,who  take  the  fourth  vow 
of  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  pope,  possess  the 
(bll  rights  of  members  of  the  society.    The  professed  of 


sapect  of  military  •ristacracy,  atid  iwtci.  innag  tba 
whole  history  of  the  Cbtuch  of  Rome,  hava  the  pofcs 
had  in  their  aervicc  a  body  of  men  so  thonnghly  dis- 
ciplined. **  Before  any  odo  could  become  a  mertiber,  be 
was  severely  and  aiqiropriately  tested  in  tbe  noviiiau. 
Of  the  actual  members,  only  a  few  choice  apiiila  rearfaBt 
the  perfect  dignity  of  the  fjufessed,  from  vbom  ahme 
were  chosen  the  pHnci)>a]  oiAcere,  the  ssperion  and  i1h 
provincial),  cODSIiluting  a  wdl-organiied  Inin  frf  ^ 
thoriiies  up  lo  the  generaL  Every  individual  was  pow- 
erful in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  eveiy  ao  ha  wai 
ckiaely  wateheil  and  guuded  1«t  he  shonld  uaoscetHl 
his  proper  limits.  So  peiTect  was  the  obndieooe  iDcal- 
cated  by  a  long  course  of  discipline,  and  amogthned 
by  every  spiritual  means,  that  a  single  arfailrwy  hot  in- 
flexible will  eoatroUed  every  movement  of  tbe  ocdei  ia 
alt  parts  of  tbe  world.  Although  every  lodividuBl  pis- 
sessed  no  more  wlU  of  his  own  iban  the  particular  mrm- 
bers  of  the  human  body,  he  expected  lo  be  placed  ia 
precisely  that  position  in  which  his  talents  wnuU  b( 
best  developed  for  tbe  comnun  benefit :  in  eierdss  of 

the  secular  life  of  courts,  or  in  strange  Klventurics  and 
eminent  offices  among  aavage  nations"  (Ilaae,  Ciant 
ilulorj,  3  888). 

[II.  //ufory/rom  1 540  rDL7M.—On  the  dcMh  of  Ig- 
natius tiie  General  Cmigr^iation  could  not  meet  imaie- 
diately,  a*  the  Spanianla,  who  were  at  war  with  tlit 
pope,  blocked  up  the  roads  lo  Rome.  C>n  Jmbe  1%  1567, 
Jacob  Ijjnea,  the  most  gilUd  member  of  the  (*dct,asi 
elected  Ibe  second  general  of  Ibe  order.  Tbe  ocuaaa- 
lions  were  once  more  revised,  and  uiiaiun>ously  adopted, 
but  lhe  iKipe  (Paul  IV)  dif  liked  several  of  its  pmrisiam. 
and  in  particular  wished  lo  have  Ibe  gcDfral  elected  Im 
a  term  of  only  three  years,  and  an  ubservancc  of  the 
canonical  hour&  The  Jcsuiu  had  to  aubmit  in  tbe  lat- 
ter points,  but  when  tlie  aged  pope  soon  after  died  Ibry 
returned  to  their  original  practice.  The  society  ^«t»l 
rapidly,  and  numbeitd  at  lhe  death  of  Lainei  (Jan.  19, 
1665)  eighteen  provincea  and  ISO  houses.  During  the 
adminielraiion  of  the  (wo  liilkiwing  genenla,  tbe  Span- 
iard Francis  Borgia  (]6CA-:'2)  and  the  Belfiian  Uemt- 
rian  (1572-80),  the  order  was  greatly  favored  by  iLe 
popes,  and  new  provinces  were  urgauiird  in  I'cru.  tlti- 
ico,  and  Poland.  Tbe  fonnb  General  Congrrgalicia,  » 
Kelk  19,  1581,  eleclfd  as  general  ibe  Keapolilan  CUu- 
dius  Aquaviva  (li>8l-1Gl{i\  a  msn  of  rare  adminisira- 
tire  genius,  who  succenfuUy  carried  the  scMJcIy  ibmigb 
the  only  internal  commotion  of  importance  Ihmigb 

I  dune  more  than  any  other  general  in  moulding  itit  cbir- 
,  acler.  Tbe  leading  Spanish  Jesuits,  mortilied  el  teeis^ 
id  begun  to  regard  a<  s 
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gregation,  and  out  of  their  midst  choose  a  jirocut 
who  has  to  make  a  report  on  the  afbiirs  and  conuitiun 
of  the  province  to  the  generaL  On  the  death  of  a  gen- 
eral the  Provincial  Congregation  elects  two  depniies, 
who,  together  with  the  provincials,  constitute  Che  Gen- 
eral Congregation,  which  decls  the  new  general  In 
this  General  Congregation  the  supreme  legislative  power 
is  vested:  it  can  be  called  together  on  eitrsordinaiy 
octaaons  by  the  general,  and,  in  case  the  latter  neglects 
hii  duty,  by  the  miilintr     Tbos  the  order  bears  tbe 


Italian,  meditated  an  enliie  dcceuttalizatiiin  of  tbe  ol- 
der and  the  hegemony  of  the  .Spaniards  at  the  rxpffaa 
I  of  the  miity  and  the  monarehical  principle.  The  |ilui 
met  with  the  approval  of  Philip  II ;  but  the  energy  al 
pope  Siitus  V,  who  took  aides  with  Aquaviva,  fcaltd 
it  Under  Clement  VIII  the  Spaniards  renewed  ibdr 
scheme,  and  the  commotion  produced  by  them  bccaiM 
so  great  that  in  1693  ibe  tilth  Generai  Cangregam 
(tbe  first  exnaordinary  one)  was  convoked.  The  Spas' 
iards  hoped  that  Aquaviva  would  be  removed,  hot  again 
Iheir  designs  were  defeated,  and  the  ceDlralisiic  adsua- 
isttation  ol  tbe  general  saslaincd.  The  adminiatiaiin 
crisis  was  followed  by  violent  doctrinal  eimiinveron. 
The  book  of  lhe  Portugueee  Jesuit  Uolina  involved  Ihs 
order  in  a  quarrel  iritli  the  Dominicaiw,  and  a  w<rt 
(published  in  1599)  in  which  ibe  Spanish  Jesuit  Uaii- 
anajostitied  Qrannicide  nuaed  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  the  society  throiigbnut  Eanipe.  altboogh  Aqua- 
viva. in  1814,  strictly  fiirbade  all  members  of  Ibe  ada 
lo  advance  tliia  doctrine.  During  the  adminiKnac* 
of  Aquaviva  (about  1680)  Ibe  order  numbered  B  (nv- 
inces,  SI  houses  of  professed,  !S7  eollegm.  33  mmattm, 
96  ^caidence^  and  10,581  memtan.    Dniiiig  tbe  ateia- 
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iHistioiiDrtheRaiauiHatiDiTitcQuchi  (161S-4fi)  (lie 
onler  cdabnted  its  Snt  ccnleiury  (1640).  The  dghlb 
Gcnenl  CongngiliDn,  on  Jui.  7,  IBM,  elected  as  Ken- 
cnl  tb«  Neapoliun  Vinc«ni  Csnffa.  On  Juiuvy  1  of 
thii  year  pope  Innocent  X  had  iMoed  a  brief,  according 
ui  which  a  General  Congr^ation  iru  lo  be  held  every 
ninth  year,  and  the  administration  of  the  (aperion  wa* 
limited  lo  three  vean.  The  latter  pravinon  was  re- 
pealed by  Alexander  VII  (Jan.  1, 1668) :  the  rormer  did 
not  lake  effect  until  1661,  as  the  ebon  admiiuBtration 
of  the  generali  Tinceiu  Caratb  (f  June  8, 1649),  Francis 
PiccoUnnini  (f  June  IT,  ISal),  and  Aloys  Gotti6«li  bad 
practically  suspended  it.  On  March  17,  l6Ci!,  the  Uea~ 
eral  Congregation  for  the  Ant  time  elected  as  general  a 
<'>CTinan,  Guswin  Nickel,  of  Julich,  to  wbom,  on  account 
nT  his  great  age,  the  eterenth  Congregation,  on  June  7, 
leei,  gave  Paul  Oliva  as  coadjutor,  with  the  rigbC  of 


Oliva 


ceded  by  the  Belgian  Noyelle  (1682- 
M)  and  the  Spaniard  Thyrsus  Oonzalei  (1687-1705). 
Pnpe  Innocent  XI  was  unfavorable  to  the  order,  and  in 
1684  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  furbade  it  to 
receive  any  mure  novices^  but  in  1666  this  decree  was 
cancelled  by  Innocent  hiouelf.  Gonzalei  caused  cod- 
siderabte  exdiement  by  publishing  a  work  agaiuBt  the 
doctrine  of  Probabilisro,  which  had  been  (generally  taught 
by  the  theologians  of  the  society.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  generals  Tamburini  (1;D6-80),  Retz  (173U-50), 
Tuconti  (1751-65),  Ceuturione  (1755-57),  Hicci  (1758- 
73);  under  the  Utter  the  order  was  suppressed  (1773). 
The  order  duiing  all  this  time  bad  steadily,  though  not 
rapidly  increased  in  strength.  It  numbered  in  1720  9 
a,  37  provinces,  !4  houses  of  professed,  612      ' 
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priesta.  In  1764  the  order  had  increased  lo  89  prov- 
inces, S69  colleges,  61  navitiate^  176  seminaries,  SSb  res- 
idencea,  323  miieions,  and  22,787  members,  among  whom 
were  11,010  priests. 

Soon  after  the  estabUshment  of  the  order,  the  pope, 
the  bishops,  and  thoae  monirchs  who  were  opposed  lo 
tbe  tteformation  recognised  the  Jesuits  as  the  most  effi- 
cient organiiation  foe  saving  the  old  Church.  Thus 
tbe  spread  of  the  order  was  rapid.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  Spanish  ambassadors  declared  that  theii  king. 
Philip  II,  blew  only  two  ways  lo  stay  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation,  the  education  of  good  preacheni,  and 
the  Jesuita.  Calls  were  consequently  received  from  va- 
rious countries  for  members  nf  the  order,  but,  as  they 
not  only  opposed  Protestantism,  but  defended  the  most 
excessive  (daims  of  the  popes  with  regard  to  secular 
governments,  they  soon  eneoantered  a  violent  resistance 
on  the  part  of  thoae  govenunenla  which  refused  a  ser- 
vile submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  papacy.  In  many 
eases  the  bishops  sided  against  them,  as  the  Jecdts 
were  found  to  b«  always  ready  to  extend  the  papal  at 
the  coat  of  the  episcopil  authority.  This  was  especial- 
ly the  case  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  the  patri- 
arch Trevisaiu  thawed  him-ielf  their  decided  opponenU 
Subaequenlly,  when  they  defended  the  interdict  which 
Paul  V  had  pronounced  against  Venice,  they  were  es 
pcUed  (in  1606),  and  not  until  1666  did  pope  Alexandt 
VII  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  republic  a  reluctar 
ooasenl  lo  their  return.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century  the  Piedmontese  viceroy  in  Kcity.  Maffei,  ex' 
pelled  them  from  that  island,  because  they  were  amiti 
(be  iDoat  eager  among  the  clergy  lo  enforce  a  papnl  in- 
terdict. Nowhere  did  the  order  render  lo  the  Church 
of  Home  so  great  services  as  in  Germany  and  the  north- 
ern eoontries  of  £urDpp,  wheie  Protestantism  hail  be- 
come predo[ni[lan^  While  taking  part  in  all  the  elTuni 
against  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  they  labored  with 
poi-ticular  zeal  for  the  estsblisbnent  of  educational  in- 
■tilations,  and  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  princes. 
In  both  respects  they  met  with  considetable  success. 
Their  colleges  at  Ingidstadt.  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Cologne,  Treves,  tleoti,  Augsburg,  EUwangen,  and  other 
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places  became  highly  prosperoos,  and  alliacted  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  especially  from  the  sriBlocralic  fami- 
liee,  most  of  whom  remained  throughout  life  warm  sup- 
poncTs  of  all  the  schemes  of  the  order.  Under  emperor 
Kudolph  11  the  Jesuita  euablished  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  At  most  of  the  courts  Jesuiis  were 
confessors  of  the  reigning  princes,  and  invariably  used 
the  intluenee  thus  gained  for  tbe  adoption  of  forcible 
meuures  against  Protestantism.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits  a  counler-ref«Diation  was  fordbly  carried 
through  In  a  number  of  provinces  in  which  Protestanl- 
iim,  before  their  arrival,  appeared  lo  be  sure  of  success. 
Thus,  in  particular,  Austria,  Styria,  Bavaria,  or  Baden, 
were  either  gained  back  by  them  or  preserved  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  from  1618  lo  1748  they  are  said 
to  have  persuaded  no  less  than  forty-five  princes  of  the 
empire  lo  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  advi- 
sors of  the  princes,  they  became  to  so  high  a  degree  in- 
political  affairs  that  freiiuenlly  even  the  gen- 
ie Older  and  the  popes  deemed  it  necessary  lo 
em  a  greater  caution.  They  were  call- 
Inlo  Hungary  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran  as  early  as 
Jl,  but  there,  as  well  as  in  Transylvania,  the  vicissi- 
les  of  the  religious  wars  for  a  long  time  prevented 
;m  from  gaining  a  Ann  fooling-  When,  however,  tbe 
policy  of  the  Austrian  government  finally  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Jes- 
l>ecaaie  all.powerful.  In  1767  Ihcy  hail  in  these 
countries  18  colleges,  20  residences,  11  missionary 
Btatioiu,  and  990  members.  In  Poland,  Petrus  Caniiuus 
appearedinl668at  IheDietoTPelrikau;  about  twenty 
ats  later  the  favor  of  king  Stephen  Bathori  empower- 
the  Jesuits  to  found  a  numb^  of  colleges,  and  to  se- 
re the  education  of  nearly  the  whole  arislociacy.  John 
Caaimir,  the  brother  of  Vladislav  IV,  even  entered  Ihe 
order  on  Sept,  25, 1643,  and,  although  not  j-el  ordained 
priest,  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1647;  yet,  after  the 
~  his  brother,  he  became  king  of  Poland  (1648' 
68).  The  Jesuit  Poeeevin  was  in  1581  sent  as  embassa- 
dor of  Gregory  XIII  to  Ivan  IV  of  Ruina,  and  subse- 
quently the  Jesuit  Vota  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
unite  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  in  1714,  expelled  the  few  Jesuita  who  at 
that  lime  were  laboring  in  his  dominions.  In  .Sweden, 
in  1678.  the  Jesuita  induced  the  king,  John  III,  In  make 
BHTctly  a  profesHon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith:  and 
queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Guslavus  Adnlphus, 
was  likewise  prevailed  upon  in  16M,  by  the  Jesuits  Ma- 
cedo  and  Casali,  to  Join  the  Church  of"Rome ;  bul,  with 
regard  lo  tbe  people  at  large,  the  ellbrts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  entirely  fruitlna.  To  England,  Salmeron  and 
Brouet  wete  sent  by  Ignados.  They  were  unaUe  lo 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  English  Chnich  from 
Rome,  but  they  conAimed  James  V  of  Scotland  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  encouraged  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  their  opposition  to  Ihe  English  king  and  the  Angli- 
can reformation,  and,  having  letumed  to  the  Continent, 
established  several  colleges  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  for  England.  Elizabeth  expelled  all 
the  Jesuita  from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon 
penalty  of  death,  to  return.  During  her  reign  the  Jes- 
uit Caimiuon  was  pot  lo  death.  In  1605  falhet  Garnet 
was  executed,  having  been  ehai^^  with  complicity  in 
tbe  Gunpowder  Ptol,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  in  the  confessional.  In  1678  the  Jeeuits  were  ac- 
cused by  Titus  Gates  of  having  entered  into  a  conspira- 
cy against  Charlee  II  and  the  sute.  in  consequence  of 
which  six  members  of  the  order  were  put  to  death.  The 
first  Jesuita  who  were  brought  to  the  Netherlands  were 
some  Spanish  members  of  the  order,  who,  during  the 
war  between  Fiance  and  Charles  V,  were  ordered  to 
leave  France^  The  bishops  showed  them,  on  Ihe  whole, 
less  favor  than  in  ihe  other  countries,  and  the  msgis- 
tiBtes  in  Ihe  cities,  on  whose  consent  the  authoiiiation 
to  establish  colleges  was  made  contingent,  generally 
opposed  them :  but  Ihey  overcame  the  opposition,  anil 
in  the  aouthem  provinces  (Belgium)  awn  became  mors 
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influentUl  than  in  aunt  oltht  other  Euto- 
.  Thty  tttoElvd  greu  miiention  by  their 
id  the  Juiaenieu,  both  of  whom 
me  at  their  inttigatioo.  In  the 
nurthem  provinces  (Holluid)  alringeat  lawa  were  re- 
peatedly paaaed  against  them,  and  chey  were  charged 
with  the  awaasination  of  Wiliiam  of  Orange,  u  well  as 
with  the  attempt  iKaiiut  the  life  of  Maurice  of  Nawau, 
but  both  chargeg  nere  iniiignantiy  denied  by  the  aider. 
In  France,  where  the  Jesuiu  eaiablished  a  novitiate  at 
I'aria  as  early  as  1640,  they  encountered  from  the  begin- 
ning the  muec  detertoined  opposition  of  the  Univeraity 
and  the  Parliament,  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  forbade 
them  to  eitercise  any  priestly  functions.  In  1550  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  obtained  for  them  a  favorable  patent 
from  Henry  11,  but  the  Parliameul  refused  to  record  it. 
In  I56I  Lainez  received  front  the  Synod  of  Poiiey  the 
coneesHon  that  theJesuits  should  be  peimilted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  "  Fathers  of 
the  College  of  Clermont."  This  college,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Cbarlee  IX  in  1566,  and  by  Ueniy  III  in  158(1, 
attained  ■  high  degree  of  pronperity,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  numbered  upwards  of  3000  pupib. 
In  the  south  of  France  the  Jesuita  gained  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  in  the  north,  and  were  geuenlly  regarded 
as  the  leaden  in  the  violetit  Hniggle  of  the  Catholic 
partyforthearreitandsuppreaaion  ofCalvinism.  They 
were  cloaely  allied  with  the  Ligue,  but  general  Aquaviva 
disapproved  the  openness  of  this  alliance,  and  removed 
fathers  Hatthieu  and  Sommier,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance,  to  Italy 
and  Belgium.  The  Jesuit  Taletut  bniught  about  the 
reconciliation  between  the  IJgue  and  Ueniy  IV,  who 
remained  a  warm  protcctnr  of  the  onier.  Neve1thele•^ 
Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  attempts  made  upon  the 
Ufe  of  Henri-  by  Chaatel  (1S94)  and  lUvaiUac  (ItilO),  as 
they  had  befbre  been  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
plot  of  Clement  (1589)  against  Henry  III.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  instituted,  accordingly,  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuit  Gnignard.  who  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Chastel,  sentenced  him  to  death,  def.rived  the  Jesuits 
of  their  goods,  and  exiled  them  from  France.  Henry 
IV  waa.  however,  prei'ailed  upon  to  recall  them,  contin- 
ued to  be  their  protector,  and  again  chose  a  Jesuit  as 
his  confessor.  The  same  office  was  Sllert  by  members 
of  the  onler  during  nearly  the  whole  reigns  of  Louie 
XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV,  and  through  the  royi 
confessors  the  order  therefore  did  not  cease  to  exercise 
very  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  kings 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  connivance  of  these 
cnnfeason  with  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  kings  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  undermine  the  respect  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for  religion  in  general, 
among  the  educated  claseea.  To  Rome,  however,  they 
rendered  invaluable  services  by  heading  the  opposition 
against  I.nuis  X IV  and  the  bishops  when  the  latter  con- 
Jointly  tried  to  enforce  throughout  the  Catholic  Church 
of  France  submisnon  to  Ibe  four  Gallican  articles,  and 
after  effecting  a  full  recondlialion  between  Rome  and 
Louis,  by  securing  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  and  averting  a  victory  of  Jansenism, 
which  bad  obtained  full  contnd  of  the  beet  intellects  in 
the  Church  of  France.  In  l^in,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  the  order,  its  success  was  remarkablv  rapid. 
As  early  as  ISM  three  provinces  of  the  order  (Castile, 
Artigon,  and  Andalusial  had  been  oreanized.  They 
were,  however,  opposed  by  the  leameii  Melchior  Canus; 
in  Saragosea  they  were  expelled  by  the  archbishop,  and 
the  Inquisition  repeatedly  drew  them  before  their  tri- 
bunal as  suspected  of  beresv.  Bat  the  royal  favor  of 
the  three  Philips  (Philip  II,' III,  and  IV)  kept  their  in- 
fluenc*  unimpaired.  In  Portugal,  Francis  Xavier  and 
Simon  Rodriguez  visited  Lisbon  on  their  way  to  India. 
They  were  well  recnved  by  the  king,  aitd  Rodriguez 
was  induced  to  remdn,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
province,  which  soon  belonged  to  the  moat  prosperous 
of  the  order. 
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ir.  Sviymuiim  a/Ihe  OrAr  (17!)0-TB)^ln  Uw  toiO- 
die  of  the  I8lb  century  the  order  waa  at  the  miith  ul 
its  power.    As  confeasois  of  moat  of  the  reigning  prioocr 

and  a  large  number  of  the  first  aristocratic  familiCT,  mai 
aa  the  instructors  and  educators  of  the  children,  they 
wielded  a  controlling  influence  on  the  destinies  of  nHM 
of  the  Catholic  sutcs.  At  the  same  time  Ihej  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  which  they  tried  to  ioataat  bj 
bold  commercial  speculstions.  Both  influence  and  wulth 
they  used  with  untiring  energy,  and  with  a  consuKmey 
of  which  the  history  of  the  world  hardly  knows  a  par- 

In  piHnt  of  doctrine,  eiieimination  of  Prolestantiam. 
and  every  form  of  belief  opposed  to  the  Chun-h  of  Kooe, 
and  within  the  Church  blind  and  immedicii:  sHbniBnna 

of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  wealieuing  of  the  qdarnfial 
for  the  benefit  of  the  papal  authority,  the  defence  uf  th* 
most  exorbitant  claims  of  the  popes  with  regard  toaec- 
ular  goverumenc,  and  a  eonlioUing  ioHutnce  upoo  the 
popes  by  the  order— theae  were  the  proaiinent  Icatorea 
of  the  Jesuit  system.  As  the  JesuilB  were  anxioiu  to 
crush  out  everything  opposed  1o  the  Roman  Catholic 
s}-Btem,  as  they  understood  it,  it  was  natunl  that  all 
these  elements  should,  in  self-defence,  combine  for  plan- 
ning the  destruction  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist.  Aa 
the  Jesuits  had  attained  their  infiuenlial  positiun  chief- 
ly through  the  favor  of  the  princes,  the  same  mecboi 
was  adopted  for  crushing  them.  The  fint  great  victory 
was  won  against  them  in  Portugal.  Sebastian  Jose 
Calvalho,  belter  known  under  the  title  (.which  be  re- 
ceived in  1770)  of  marquis  of  Pombal,  iHobaUy  the 
greatest  statesman  which  Portugal  has  ever  had.  waa 
fully  convinced  that  mmmerce  and  industry,  and  all  the 


developed  only  when  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  irere 
withdrawn  fiom  the  depretung  cotmed  ion  with  the  hi- 
erarchy and  the  nobility,  and  that  the  lint  step  towank 
effecting  such  a  revolution  was  the  removal  of  the  Jes- 
uits. Opportunities  for  iti^neing  the  king  againsi  tbe 
order  soon  offered.  Id  Paraguay,  a  jxa-iion  of  which 
had  in  1753  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Portvgal,  an  inmi^ 
rection  of  the  natives  broke  out  against  the  new  rule. 
The  Jesuits,  according  to  their  own  accounts  had  estate 
lished  in  Paraguay  a  theocratic  form  of  goverviDein, 
which  gave  them  (he  most  absolute  power  over  iba 
minds  of  the  naUves.  They  were  therefore  opposed  la 
the  cesnon  of  a  portion  of  this  icrriiocy  to  Portuigil,  sia) 
spared  no  eSbrta  to  prevent  it.    When,  Iherefnte,  the 

ei«l  opinion  that  an  insurrection  in  a  country  like  Par- 
aguay was  impoBEihle  without  at  least  the  ooonivaen 
of  the  order.  Tbe  Jesuits  themselves  denied,  howevs, 
all  participation  in  the  insurrtction,  and  amcrrrd  that 
the  previncial  of  the  order  in  Paraguay,  Bamda.  in 
loyal  cotnplianee  with  tbe  order  of  the  general,  Viscmii. 
had  endeavored  to  induce  the  natives  to  submit  to  lb* 
partition  of  the  country.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  was  pre- 
vailed upon  lo  tbrbid  the  Jesuits  to  engage  in  conmei- 
cial  transactions  (I75B),  and  the  patriarch  of  lisbcs. 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  p4^  in  reform  tbetti. 
withdrew  from  them  all  priestly  funclions.  An  aitciEpt 
to  aiaageinate  the  king  (Sept.  3,  IT£8)  supplied  an  occa- 
sion for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason,  aa  the  duke 
of  Aveiro,  when  tonureili  named  two  Jesuits  as  hb  ac- 
complices. The  two  accused  denied  the  guilt,  and  tha 
writers  of  the  order  generslly  represent  tbe  whole  t^ai 
as  arranged  by  Pumlial  in  order  to  give  him  a  ant  pre- 
text for  criminal  proceedings  against  the  order.  Ob 
SepU  B,  1759,  a  royal  decree  forever  excluded  tbe  order 
from  Portugal  and  confiscated  its  faoperty.  Host  <f  tbe 
members  were,  on  board  of  govtmnienl  abips,  Hot  (o 
Italy ;  and  one  of  their  prominent  members,  Malagfida, 
was  in  17E1  burned  at  the  stake.  The  pope,  in  vain, 
had  interceded  for  them ;  the  nnncia  bad  to  leave  tbe 


broken  oC 
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In  France  thi  numeniui  encmiM  of  the  order  fnand  a 
velcoDH  apportunitv  for  BJOiuing  public  opinion  agumc 
it  in  the  commercial  apeculatioiu  or  Che  Jesuit  Livi- 
leue.  the  luperior  of  the  misaion  of  Martinique.  Wben, 
in  the  war  between  France  and  England,  hia  ship*  were 
captured,  his  credicora  applied  fur  payment  la  father  De 
fiacy,  the  procuralor-KSnenl  uf  all  the  Jeiait  miasiona 
iu  Paiia.  He  satiiOed  them,  and  initnicled  Lavalette 
to  abetain  from  q>ecu1atiDtu  in  future.  When  I^valette 
diaregarded  these  initnictian*,  and  when,  cnnwquently, 
new  iaa»  occarred,  amounting  to  2,400,000  livirs,  Sacy 
refoaed  lo  hold  himaelf  reaponeihle.  The  creditora  ap- 
plied to  the  Parliament,  whose  Jiicisdtclian  was  (17G0) 
recognised  by  the  Jnuita.  The  Parliament  demaarled 
■  copy  of  the  coiistitutinn  of  the  order  for  examination. 
On  April  18, 1761.  a  decree  of  Parliament  auppreased  the 
congregations  of  the  Jesuits ;  on  May  8  the  whole  order 
waa declared  lobe  rtapoiuiUe  for  Lhe  debt nf  LavaJelte j 
on  August  G  the  conititulion  of  the  order  was  declared 
to  be  an  encroachment  upon  Church  and  State,  twenty- 
four  works  of  Jesuit  autbun  were  burned  as  heretical  and 
dangemm  to  good  moials,  and  the  order  was  excluded 
from  educational  instilutions.  A  protest  from  the  king 
(Aug.  29, 1761),  who  annulled  these  decrees  of  the  Par- 
liament for  one  year,  was  at  nnarailing  as  the  interces- 
sion of  the  mijority  of  the  French  bishops  and  of  pppe 
Clement  Xlll.  Other  Parliaments  of  France  followed 
the  example  gireu  by  the  Paris  Parliament:  on  April 
1, 17SJ,  eighty  collegn  of  the  order  were  closed,  and  on 
August  6  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paria  declared 
the  constilutiun  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  godless,  sacrilegious, 
and  injurious  to  Church  and  Sute,  and  the  tows  of  the 
Older  to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  beginning  of  1764  all 
the  members  were  ordered  Ui  forswear  their  vows,  and 
to  declare  that  their  constitution  was  punishable,  ^m- 
inable,  and  injurious.  Only  Ave  complied  with  this 
cn\ler;  among  them  father  Cerutii,  who  two  yean  before 
hail  written  lhe  best  apology  ofthe  order.  On  Sov.'iS, 
176*.  Cboiaeul  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  a 
decree  which  banished  the  Jesuifa  from  France  as  dan- 
gemua  to  the  state.  Clement  XIII,  the  steadfast  friend 
of  the  order,  replied  to  the  royal  decree  on  Jan.  S,  1765, 
by  the  bull  Apoilolienm,  in  which  he  again  approved 
the  order  and  iu  cooMituIinn. 

In  Spain.  Aranda,  the  minister  of  Charles  III,  was  as 
successful  aa  Pombal  in  Portugal  and  Choiscul  in  France. 
During  the  night  froni  SepL  3  t»  Sept.  3,  1768,  all  the 
Jesuits  of  the  kingdom,  about  6000  in  number,  were 
■eixed  and  transported  to  the  papal  territory.  When 
(he  pope  refused  to  receive  them,  they  were  landed  in 
Corsica,  where  they  remained  a  few  months,  until,  in 
1768,  that  island  was  annexed  to  France.  They  were 
tbeo  again  expelled,  and  this  time  fonnd  refuge  in  the 
papal  territory.  In  Naples  from  3000  to  4000  Jesuits 
were  aeixed  in  the  night  from  Not.  3  to  4, 1767,  by  order 
of  the  r^ent  Tanucci,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  Ferdi- 
nand IV,  and  likewise  transported  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  government  of  Parma  seLied  the  Jesuits 
on  Feb.  7,  1768,  because  the  pope,  claiming  to  b*  the 
feudal  sovereign  of  Parma,  had  issued  a  brief  declaring 
■n  order  of  the  Parmeso  government  (the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Jan.  16, 1768]  null  and  void,  and  excom- 
municatiiig  ita  authors.  All  the  Bourbon  courU  took 
sides  in  this  question  with  Parma,  forbade  (he  publica- 
tion ofthe  papal  brief,  and  when  Clement  XIII  refused 
to  repeal  it,  France  occupied  Avignon,  and  the  govern- 
ment uf  Naples  Bcnevent  and  Pontecorvo.  At  the  same 
time,  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  Sl  John.  Fon- 
■eca,  was  induced  to  seint  the  Jesuits  of  Malta  and 
transport  them  lo  the  Papal  States.  When  Clement 
XUl,  who  bad  steadfastly  refused  the  demand  of  the 
Bourbons  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
whole  Church,  died,  on  Feb.  2. 1769,  there  was  a  severe 
itniggle  in  the  conclave  between  the  friends  (Zelanti) 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuit*.  The  demands  of  the 
French  and  Sfianirii  arobaseadors  to  pledge  the  new  pope 
that  he  would  abolish  the  order  were  firaily  repelled  b; 
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the  College  of  Cardinals;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the 
ambsasadurs  succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  car- 
dinal Uanganelli  (Clement  XIV),  who,  while  before  the 
election  he  was  regarded  by  both  parties  as  a  friend, 
soon  disclosed  an  intention  to  saciillce  the  hated  order 
to  the  combined  demands  and  threats  of  the  Bourbon 
courta.  The  reconciliation  with  the  ciHins  of  Portugal 
and  Parma  was  obtained  by  making  to  them  great  cun- 
cesaions;  the  brother  of  Pombal  was  appointed  cardinal; 
the  genera]  of  the  Jesuits,  Kicci,  was  alone,  among  all 
the  generals  of  religious  orders,  excluded  fmm  the  usual 
embrace;  and  when  he  solicited  the  favor  of  an  audience 
be  was  twice  refused.  Papal  letters  to  Louis  XV  (Sept- 
30,  1769)  and  Charles  ill  (Nov.  SO)  admitted  the  guilt 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  order, 
but  asked  for  delay.  When,  on  July  4, 177*J,  the  mild 
Aipura  had  been  succeeded  aa  smbasfiador  of  .Spain  by 
the  more  energetic  Joseph  Monino  (subsequently  count 
of  Florula  BlaiKa),  other  meuurea  against  the  onter  fol- 
lowed in  more  r^d  succesuon.  In  September  the  Ro- 
man college  was  closed,  in  November  the  college  al 
Frascali  Al  last  the  brief  Domiian  iit  Jtnlrti^itr  nn*- 
ter  (which  had  been  signed  on  July  !t,  at  (hr(«  o'clock 

world  the  abolition  of  the  order,  on  the  ground  thai  the 
peace  of  the  Church  required  such  a  step. 

IV.  FrBmlhtAbotilioiioflktOrdrrvniailtRftloTa- 

tion,  1773-1814 The  euppreasion  of  the  order  In  the 

city  of  Kome  was  carried  through  with  particular  sever- 
ity by  a  committee  of  Ave  cardinals  and  two  prelates, 
aU  of  them  violent  enemies  of  the  order.  The  general, 
Ricci,  hia  five  assistants,  and  several  other  Jesuits,  were 
thmwn  into  prison,  where  they  had  la  remain  for  several 
years.  Fius  VI  conftrmed  the  decree  of  abolition,  and 
did  not  dare  to  release  the  imprisoned  Jesuits;  when, 
finally,  they  were  released,  they  had  to  promise  lo  olf- 
serve  silence  with  regard  to  their  trial.  Some  of  them 
mk  the  demanded  oath,  but  others  refused.  The  gen- 
eral, Ricci.  hail  previously  died,  Nnv.  14,  177B,  emphat- 
ically asserting  his  own  and  the  order's  innocence.  The 
brief  of  abolition  was  received  with  great  saliafactiop  in 
PoitugaL  Spain  and  Naples  were  disaatisfled  because 
they  wished  a  bull  of  excooimunication  (as  a  more 
weighty  expression  of  the  papal  sentence)  instead  of  a 
brief.  In  Germany,  where  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
had  long  opposed  the  sbolitinn  of  the  order,  the  brier 

habit  ofthe  order,  were  allowed  lo  live  together  in  their 
former  colleges  as  societies  ol  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  brief  was  not  officially  proraulgated.and  the  Jesuits, 
otherwise  so  ultra  papal  in  their  views  ofthe  validity 
of  papal  briefs,  now  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  order  had  not  been  abolished  in  France  at  alL  In 
Pruaaia  Frederick  II  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the 
brief,  and  in  1775  obtained  permission  from  Rus  VI  lo 
leave  the  Jesuits  undisturbed.  Soon,  however,  to  please 
the  Bourbon  courta.  the  Prusnan  Jesuits  were  requested 
to  lay  aside  lhe  dress  of  the  order,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II  abolished  all  their  houses.  In  Russia  Catha- 
rine II  also  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  brief,  and 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  continue  their  organiiation.  The 
Jesuits  reasoned  that,  since  the  brief  in  Rome  itself 
bad  not  been  published  in  due  form,  they  had  a  right  In 
comply  with  the  imperial  request  until  the  brief  should 
be  communicated  to  them  t^  the  bishops  of  the  diih- 

and  Clement  XIV  himself,  in  a  secret  letter  lo  the  em- 
press, permitted  the  continuation  of  the  Jesuit  colleges 
in  Russia.  When  the  archbishop  of  Mohilev,  in  1779, 
aothnriied  the  Jesuits  to  open  a  novitiate,  Pius  Vl  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Bourbon  courts  to  represent  the 
step  taken  by  the  Russian  Inshop  as  unauthorized; 
orally,  however,  as  the  Jesuits  maintain,  he  repeatedly 
conftrmed  what  officially  he  had  disowned.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  attempt  lo  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
having  disobeyed  the  pope,  by  charging  the  laltet  with 
deliberate  duplicity.    The  Russian  Jesuits  were  placed 
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nadecthe  vieS'generala  Czemiewici  (ITS2-^S),  Ucnklt- 
vicz  (l7Sb-Sg),  and  Careu  (1T99-1IM1).  The  brief  of 
Clecmnt  XIV  vru  in  1801  repe«led  by  Hu*  VII,  »  hr 
ta  RiuaU  wu  cuiiconied,  and  the  next  superiur  i'  '" 
RuKian  Joiiiu,  Uabriel  timber  (1K02-5),  auucne 
title  r.f  a  geueial  for  Kiusia,  and  »n«  Joly  31,  IHIH, 
also  fur  Naples.  The  aucceasor  of  (Iruber,  Braoiowi' ' 
(\80b-i0j,  lived  to  aec  Ihe  lestoralion  of  the  order  by 
the  pope.  Soon  after  (1815)  the  peraeculion  of  the 
cler  began  in  Kiusiaj  Dec  20,  1816,  they  wers  expc 
from  St.  Petersbur);,  in  18'20  from  all  RiiMia.  In  oi 
countriea  of  Europe  the  e.x-Jeeuita  hail  formeil  aocit 
which  were  to  aetvc  ai  aubatituteg  of  the  abuliahed  or- 
der. In  Belgium  the  ex-Jesuita  De  Bmglie  and  To 
n^y  eatabliabcd  in  1794  the  Socifis  ofikr  Sacrtd  lit 
n/'Juui,  which,  after  iu  expulnoii  from  Bciiciuni,  eetab- 
liahed  ita  centre  in  Auatria.  In  accordance  with  the 
wiih  oTtho  pope,  and  thcoii|:;h  Ihe  mediation  i>f  arch- 
biihop  Higani,  of  Vienna,  lhi«  aociely,  under  the  suc- 
ccasor  of  Taum%  (t  1797),  father  Varin,  united,  on 
April  8,  1799,  with  the  Raccanariata  (q.  v.),  or  FalKnt 
qflht  FuUk  ofJaia.  Under  this  name  Uoccanari  (or 
I'accanari),  a  iaymui  of  Trent,  had,  in  onion  with  arv- 
eral  ex-Jeauila,  eslabliahed  in  1798  a  aociety  in  Italy, 
which,  after  the  union  with  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jeain,  made  considerable  pn>);re»  in  Italy, 
Franco,  (Jermany,  and  England.  Most  of  the  members 
bopii!  graduiUy  to  amoolh  the  way  for  a  reunion  with 
the  Jeauita  in  Ruuia;  but  ai  Biceanari,  who  in  the 
mean  while  had  become  a  priest,  did  not  appear  la  be 
ui  sincere  sympathy  with  this  project,  he  waa  aljamdin- 
eil  by  mmy  members  ami  by  whnle  honses.  In  1807 
he  waa  even  arreateil  by  order  of  I^us  VII,  but  the 
French  liberated  him  in  1809,  since  which  year  he  en- 
tirely disappeara.  The  last  houM  of  Ihe  society,  that 
of  St.  Sylvester,  in  Rome,  Joined  the  restored  Jesuits  in 
1814. 

V.  lliitors  o/lkn  Ordfrfrom  iU  Xalnr/uim  in  1811 
M  1871. — Soan  after  hia  return  from  the  French  captiv- 
ity, fius  Vil  promulgated  (Aug.  T,  ISU)  the  bull  Sol- 
Ueilado  aitun'um  ecclaiiinim,  by  which  he  restorecl  the 
onler  of  the  Jesuits  (or  Ihe  whole  earth.  Father  Pjuiiz- 
lone,  in  the  name  of  the  general  of  the  order,  Bmzow- 
ski,  who  resided  in  Russia,  received  back  lh>m  the  pope 
the  church  A]  Gesu,  in  Rome.  When  Broiowaki  died, 
theocderhadlc  piaathfough  aaeverelriaL  Thevicai^ 
Keneral,  father  Peuucci,  in  union  with  father  Pietnibani, 
tried  lo  curtail  the  electoral  freedom  of  the  General  Con- 
gregalinn,  and  his  plans  were  aupport&l  by  cardinal 
Delia  Genga;  but  the  other  membent  invukeil  the  inler- 
venUon  of  the  pope,  ttuA,  freedom  of  election  having 
been  secured,  elected  as  general  father  Fortis,  of  Verona 
(1820-29),  who  waa  succeeded  by  father  Ro.jthan,  of 
Amiterdani  (1829-53),  and  father  Beckha  Belgian  (elect- 
ed July  2, 1853).  Within  ■  few  yean  after  the  reoto- 
ratiun  the  or.ler  had  again  eataUUahed  itself  in  all  parta 
uf  Italy.  Ferdinand  III,  in  1M15,  called  them  to  Mode- 
iia;  and  Ihe  ex-kuig  uf  .Sardinia,  Emanuel  IV,  entered 
the  order  in  IHLoi  he  died  in  IS19.  The  fear  which 
the  election  of  cardinal  Delia  Genga  as  pope  in  1823 
caused  to  the  order  proved  lo  be  ungrounded,  fur  the 
new  pope  (Leo  XII)  waa  henceforth  the  warm  palron 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  leslored  to  them  Ihe  Roman  college 
(1821).  They  were  expeUed  from  Na[dea  and  Piedmont 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  IH20 
and  1821,  but  were  soon  rentared.  In  1836  they  were  ad- 
mitted In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  in  Ve- 
rona cardinal  Odescalehi  in  1838  enleied  Ihe  novitiate, 
bucdiedinltMl.  General  Roothanwitneaacd  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  all  Italy,  and  even  from  Rome, 
in  1818,  but  he  lived  to  see  their  restoration  in  Naples 
and  Rome  in  1850.  The  war  of  1859  again  deslmved 
the  provinces  of  Naples  and  -Sicily ;  in  1866  also  Venice. 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII,  by  tlecrce  of  Iilay  15, 181o,  de- 
clared the  charges  which  l^trmer  Spanish  governments 
had  made  a^inat  the  Jesuits  false.  The  revolution  of 
1820  drove  them  from  Ihcir  houses,  and  on  Nov.  17, 
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1S22,  twenty-five  of  them  were  killed;  but  when  ih» 
inuuTectl<m  was  in  1824  aubdued  by  the  Freodi,  Iba 
Jesuits  relnrned.  In  the  dvil  war  of  iVU  ihey  wen 
again  expelled ;  in  Madrid  a  fearful  riot  waa  excilcd 
against  them  by  the  report  that  they  had  |iaiaeoed  tb* 
wella,  and  fourteen  were  maaaacred.  On  J  uly  7, 183J, 
the  order  was  abolished  in  the  Spanuli  dominiooa  by  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes.  Since  [848  they  bttpui  lilenUy 
lo  return,  but  the  law,  which  had  not  been  repealed,  wis 
again  enforced  against  them  by  the  revaluti»n  of  IMStL 
Only  in  Cuba  they  remained  undisturbed.  To  Purtueat 
the  Jesnits  were  recalled  by  Dom  Miguel  in  1829,  snl 
in  1832  they  received  the  ciiUi^  of  Cuimbca.  when 
they  numbered  Uie  great-grandson  of  lN>mbal  among 
their  pupil!.  After  the  overthrow  of  Duin  Miguel,  the 
laws  uf  i'ombal  were  again  enforced  against  them  In 
I>om  Pedro,  and  ever  since  they  hare  been  esdudHl 
frum  PotlugaL  In  France  a  number  of  bishopa  ex- 
pressed; iinmedialcly  after  the  restoration  uf  the  ordo, 
a  desire  to  place  the  boyi'  seminaries  under  their  chat^ 
and  Talleyrand  declared  himself  in  favor  of  their  legal 
reat^ration,  but  the  king  did  not  conseal.  Newtbe- 
leaa,  the  number  and  the  inMuence  of  the  Je«uils  steail- 
ily  increased,  and  Ihey  labored  with  particular  ical  fur 
the  resuiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  means  u( 
holding  ^^missions."  They  re-establiahed  Ibe  ^coigi^ 
gatlona'  among  ihe  laymen,  and  other  reli^uua  aasoda- 
lions.  In  1826  they  hod  two  noviiiates,  two  resiikocea, 
and  eight  colleges,  the  mostcelebrated  of  which  was  St. 
AcheuL  La  Hcnnais  in  vain  endeavored  to  gain  the 
Jesuita  lor  his  revolutimiary  ideaa.  As  all  the  liboal 
parties,  and  even  many  Le^titimisia,  like  count  UioiId- 
rier,  uiuleU  fur  combaiing  the  Jesuits,  roral  atdinancci 
of  July  16, 1828,  took  from  the  Jesuits  all  their  schods, 
and  limited  Ihe  number  of  pupils  in  the  biivs'  semina- 
ries lo  20,000.  The  revolution  uf  July,  1830,  dindved 
all  the  houses  of  the  order,  and  drove  all  the  nvmbm 
out  of  France  i  but  gradually  many  returned,  and  Ba- 
vignan,  in  Paris,  gained  the  repuialion  uf  being  one  of 
the  flrat  pulpit  orators  of  his  coontiy.  On  moiiua  of 
Thiers,  the  Chamber  of  Depudea,  in  1845,  reqaested  the 
government  to  abolish  the  order  in  France:  but  the 
government  preferred  to  send  a  apecial  ambaaaadur 
(Kcsai)  lo  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  suppresHoo  of 
the  Jcauila  from  the  pope.  Greg^iry  XVf  declined  lo 
make  an;  direct  concessions,  but  the  general  of  ihe  or- 
der deenied  it  best  lo  reduce  the  number  of  members  m 
Franco  in  order  lo  evade  the  atom  rising  against  the 
order.  The  revolution  of  1848,  the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of  1870,  left  theta 
undisturbed,  and  thev  were  allowed  to  erect  a  oauider^ 
able  number  of  colleges  in  the  four  provincea  into  which 
France  is  divided.  In  England  Ihe  Jesuits  cimtinued, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  ordej-,  to  live  in  oonmon.  In 
1790  they  received  from  Thomas  Weld  the  casde  cf 
Stonyhural,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  HHal  popular 
educational  instilutions  of  the  Knglish  Roman  Caibolics. 
In  imS  they  were  allowcl  to  join  the  Russian  btaock 
of  Ihe  order.  In  IMgium  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
joined  in  1814  the  restored  order.  The  Diiifh  govem- 
menL  expelled  Ihe  Jesuila,  but  Ihey  relumed  after  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  won  became  verv  nu- 
merous. The  Jesuits  who  in  1820  had  been  expeUed 
from  Russia,  came  to  Uallida,  and  opened  colte^ies  at 
Tamopol  and  Lemberg.  Oiheis  were  called  lo  II  an- 
gary by  tile  archUshnp  of  Colucza,  and  father  I^ndea 
made  hia  appearance  in  VieJiua.  As  they  secured  the 
special  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  fant- 
ily,  they  guned  a  great  inliuence,  and  were,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  rcganied  by  the  liberal  party  as  tb( 
dangerous  enemies  uf  religious  and  civil  lihmv. 
They  were  therefore  expelled  by  the  revolution  of  184^ 


n  Ihe  revolutionary 


»as  subdued,  and  receii-ed  rrom 
neni  in  1857  the  theological  faculty  of  the  L'mversiiy 
if  Innapmck.  To  Swilzerland  eight  Fathen  of  tlw 
Faith  wen  in  1805  called  from  Rome  by  the  govow 


mtnt  tit  Talaia.  They  non  broke  off  the  eonMrlion 
with  Bacooiui,  wul  in  1810  irere  incorponted  with  the 
todety  in  Uiusia.  After  the  mtoratiun  oT  the  order, 
ttury  Boon  etf^bluhetl  cxiUegc*  in  other  CMtholic  ouitoiB, 
puticulirly  in  Frnbur^,  Luceme,  and  Schwjtz.  When 
the  goTcnuDBit  of  the  canton  of  Lueeme,  on  Oct.  S4. 
18M,  roulved  to  pUce  the  episcop*!  Kminiiy  of  the 
city  of  Locems  under  the  cha^^e  oT  the  Jesuits,  two 
TDlimteer  expedilbDi  (Dec  1044,  and  Hirch,  1M5) 
wetc  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overthrcnring  the 
goverment  of  Lucerne,  but  both  were  unaucceafaL  Ai 
moot  of  the  Protestant  cintona  demandeil  the  eipuiniun 
of  tbe  Jesuits  (nra  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  thuae  can- 
tons which  either  had  called  Jeniita  to  canlonal  institu- 
timiB  or  which  patronized  them  (namely,  Lueeme,  Uri, 
lich¥rytE,  Unierwalden,  Zug,  Freiburg;,  and  Vnlais) 
Miengthened  a  lepanle  alliance  (the  "  Soiiderbund"), 
which  had  already  been  farmed  in  1843,  and  appciinteil 
■  council  of  war  fiir  the  emerKency  of  a  civil  cunHicL 
In  September,  IS4I,  the  Federal  Ihet  decreed  the  diiso- 
lution  of  the  Sond«tund  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jc»- 
uits,  and  when  the  seven  cantons  refused  •ubmission,  the 
iionderbuDd  war  broke  out,  which,  in  November,  1B47, 
aided  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sonderbond  and  the  exput- 
non  nf  the  Jesuits.  The  revised  federal  constitution 
of  Switaeriand  fortnda  the  establishment  of  any  Jesuit 
BCttJeoient.  From  the  (ierman  Sutea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria,  the  Jesuits  remained  excluded  until  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  reH^DOS  liberty,  and  gained  for  them  admisnon 
to  all  ^e  stale*,  in  panieulor  to  I'ruma,  where  Ihey  c*- 
CatiUtbed  in  rspid  succession  houses  in  Hunsler,  Pader- 
bom,  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblenti,  Trei-es, 
and  other  citita.  They  Ksineil  a  cnnaiderable  influence 
on  the  Catholic  population  in  partinilai  by  holding 

The  membership  of  the  order,  during  the  period  from 
IB41  to  1866,  increased  frum  SM6  to  fl]&5.  At  the  be- 
ginning ori8G'the  numerical  slreugth  of  the  order  was 
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Total,  SI  provinces.  SSSI  members  (3563  priests,  233! 
scholastics,  and  ^486  brothers). 

VI.  The  Ijibon  o/tSt  Order  in  ri^IUiuioHary  Firld. 
'From  (he  beginning  of  the  older,  the  extension  of  the 
Church  of  Bmnc  in  pagan  counirirs  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  aime  of  the  je•ull^  whose  leal  in  this  Aeld 
waa  an  the  greater,  as  they  hoped  that  here  the  Imses 
inflicted  upon  the  Church  by  Prolesianlism  would  be 
mni«  than  balanced  by  new  galn-i.  The  energy  which 
they  havedisplsye<l  an  foreign  miwinnaties  is  recognised 
on  all  sides;  the  "(lirit  of  devotion  and  seir-sacriflce  of 
many  of  their  memben,  which  iii  itluidntteil  hy  (he 
martyrdom  of  iU)out  800  of  the  onlnr.  his  also  met  with 
deserved  remcnitinn  even  amonc  PriiiPMarts.  (hi  the 
other  hand,  within  their  own  Hiun-h.  chargea  «■"* 
brought  agsinit  Jeniit  misnona.  at  a  rlua,  that  they 
received  candiilales  lor  baptism  too  easily,  and  nil  hoot 
having  sufficient  proofs  of  their  real  couvcr^on.  and 


.  ground  occupied  by  t 
Xavier  and  his  companions,  Camero  and  Hanaiila,  in- 
duced a  laige  number  of  natives  to  jinn  the  Church  of 
Kume.  In  Travancore  forty  churchn  had  to  be  built 
fur  the  converts,  and  Francis  XaWer  is  reported  to  have 
baptized  10,000  pagan*  within  one  nMQth.  As  it  was 
soon  dismveied  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  mission 
was  the  rigid  casta  ^ten,  the  Jceuita  concluded  to  let 
some  members  of  the  order  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  others  that  of  other  castea.  According- 
ly, the  Jesuits  Femandex,  De  Nobili,  and  others  began 
to  practice  the  painful  penances  of  the  Brahm ins,  en- 
deavored even  to  outdo  them  in  the  i  igor  of  these  pen- 
ances, and  thus,  making  the  people  believe  that  they 
were  Brahmins,  or  Indians  of  other  castes,  they  made  in 
some  districts  considerable  pn^resa.  The  Catholic  con- 
gregations in  Madura,  Ornate,  Mogar,  and  Ceylon  are 
said  to  have  numbered  a  native  population  of  upwards 
of  150,000.  Japan  was  also  visited  by  Frand*  Xavier, 
who  arrived  there  with  two  other  misuonaiies  in  IMS. 
Thev  gained  the  favor  of  several  Daimios,  and,  with 
their  eSi'ient  aid.  made  considerable  progrcas.  In  Ifi7& 
(he  number  of  Itoman  Catholic*  was  estimated  at  40,000 ; 

popa  Gregory  XIII;  in  1C18  they  had  bouses  of  pio- 
fewed  at  Nagasaki,  Miaco,  and  Fakata,  colleges  at  Ka- 
gasaki  and  Arima,  and  residence*  at  Oasaca  and  seven 
other  places.  During  the  persecution  which  liroke  out 
in  (he  I7th  tn^lury  and  extirpsted  Chiistisnily,  more 
than  a  hundred  members  of  the  order  perished,  together 
with  more  than  a  million  of  native  Christians.  The 
first  Catholic  miMionarin  in  China  were  the  Jciiiila 
Rifrer  and  Kicci.  The  latter  and  several  of  his  success- 
OTS,  in  particular  father  Adam  Schall,  gained  conridtra- 
Me  inHuenee  upon  the  emperors  by  means  of  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  Chinese  literature,  and  (he 
number  of  those  whom  thev  admitted  to  the  Church 
waa  estimated  OS  early  as  16GS  at  300,000.  1'hey  show- 
ed, however,  so  great  an  accommodaliiin  with  regard  to 
the  pagan  cnsloms  lliat  they  weie  denounced  in  Kome 
by  other  misnonarie^  and  several  popes,  in  particular 
Ilcnedict  XIV,  condemned  their  practice*.     In  Cochin 
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IG27.  In  both  c 
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gallons  which  nir\-ived  the  downfall  of  the  order.  They 
net  with  an  equal  succesa  in  the  l%ilippine  Islands,  and 
in  tbe  Marianas;  but  their  labon  on  the  Carcline  1*1- 
ands  were  ■  fdlure.  Their  labors  in  Abysainia,  Uotoo> 
CO,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  likewise,  did  not  piudoc« 
any  lasting  rcHlts.  Congo  and.Angola  were  notninalty 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Jesuit  and  other  mieaiona- 
riea,  but  even  Roman  Catholic  writers  must  admit  that 
the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  population  differed  but 
little  from  paganism,  into  which  they  eatily  relapsed  aa 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  without  European  mi». 
fionories.  In  1M9,  Ignatius  Loj-nia,  at  (he  request  of 
king  John  in  of  Portugsl.  sent  Emanuel  de  Nobrega 
and  four  other  Jeniiu  to  Braiit,  where  they  gathered 
many  man-eating  Indian*  in  villages,  and  civilized 
(hem.  Among  the  many  Jesuits  who  followed  these 
pioneer  mininnaiies,  Joseph  de  Anchirta  (t  lAil7)  and 
the  eelebiated  pulpit  orator  Anthony  Vieira  (about  the 
middleofibe17lhcentory)  are  the  most  noted.  Among 
the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  the  American  provinces  of 
.Spain  was  I'eter  Clever,  who  is  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  800.000  negroes,  and  is  called  the  apnnle  if 
the  nepw*.  In  I.WO  they  were  called  by  the  bishop 
of  Tucuman  to  Psmguay.  whirh  soon  became  tbe  meet 
prosperous  nf  all  their  miwions.  The  Christian  tribes 
were  gsthered  by  the  misninnaries  tutu  the  so-called 
misHOM,  and  in  1786  the  tribe  of  the  Ouarania  alone 
th'iny-two  lowna  Itom  80^000  to  4a00t 
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other  TDootilio  ordera  in  the  misrionvy  work.  They 
directed  thor  ittention  chiefly  to  the  unnibdued  tribea, 
and  in  1600  numbered  SOO  miauonirtes  in  70  minianaiy 
Ma^ni.  The  Jeauit  Salvatierra  and  hia  companioD 
Facolo  in  1697  gained  firm  Tooting  in  Califuroia,  when 
they  gradually  »tabliahed  sixteen  alationa.  In  New 
Caliromia,  which  was  first  discovered  by  the  Jeauit 
Kuhn,  (hey  encountered  more  than  usual  obatacles,  but 
grailually  the  number  or  their  etations  roae  to  Tourteen. 
In  Florida  they  met  with  hardly  any  succeaa.  In  New 
France,  where  the  first  Jesuit  misnionary  agipeanHl  in 
1611,  bther  Brebeuf  became  the  first  apoUleuf  the  Hn- 
Tons.  The  Abenakia  were  fully  Chriatianiud  in  I6H»: 
Bubaequenlly  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  the  lilinina,  on 
the  Misaisaippi,  waa  baptized.  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  inducing  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  recognise  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order  the 
Jtauili  resumed  tbeii  mitaionaiv  labora  with  great  seal. 
VIL  The  Work  at  //amc^While  abroad  the  order 
waa  endeavoring  to  extond  the  lerritoiy  oT  the  CHinrcb, 
~   ir  task  at  bonie  was  to  check  the  further  piogras  of 
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Church  of  Rome,  and  to  become  within  the  Church  Ibe 
most  powerful  organiaatinn.  They  regarded  the  pulpi 
asoneofthehest  means  tonJablishan  inltuence  over  thi 
maaa  of  the  Catbnlic  people,  anil  many  members  gained 
consideiable  reputuion  as  pulpit  orators.  Bourdsloue, 
Ravignan,  and  Felix  in  Fiance,  Segneri  in  Italy,  Tolet 
in  Spain,  Vieyra  in  Portugal,  were  regarded  as 
the  best  pulpit  orators  in  those  countiies ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more  seneational 
than  lasting.    In  order  to  train  the  youth  in  the  princi 

enjoined  upon  the  membera  to  cultivate  with  particular 
leal  catechetica.  A  Uipre  number  of  calecliiaaia  were 
conlingly  compiled  by  Jesuit  authon, among  which  those 
of  Caniaius  and  cardinal  Betlarmine  gained  the  greatest 
Teputattonandthe  widest  circulation.  In  modem  tJroei 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  catechism  of  the  Jeauit 
Dehaibe  by  the  ulliamonlane  hishi^  is  believed  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  chief  instnimenta  in  the  revival 
of  oltnrDontane  principin  unopg  the  German  people. 
As  confessors,  the  Jesuits  were  famous  for  their  indul- 
gent and  Ian  cnnduct  not  only  towards  licentious  princes, 
but  towanla  all  who,  in  their  opinion,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  benefit  the  order.  In  th«r  wcvks  on  moral  tbeol. 
ogy  the)-  developed  a  comparatively  new  branch,  cas- 
uistry i  and  many  of  Iheir  writers  developed  on  the 
theory  of  Pninbilim  (i).  v.)  ideas  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  Church  indignantly  repudiated  as  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  which,  in  some  inataikcea,  even  the  popes 
deemed  it  neceaaary  to  censure.  In  order  to  effect  among 
their  adherents  as  strict  an  organization  as  (he  order 
itaetf  posBceeed,  so-called  "  congTegstionB"  were  formed 
among  their  students,  and  among  all  rlasses  of  society, 
-who  obeyed  the  directions  of  (he  order  as  absolutely  aa 
ita  own  membem.  Wheiei'or  there  were  or  are  houses 
of  Jesoita,  there  is  a  Jesuitic  parly  among  the  laity 
-which  pursues  the  same  aims  as  the  order.  Thus  the 
'Jesuits  have  become  a  power  wherever  they  have  eAab- 
lished  themselves,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  [he  fanari- 
ciam  invariably  connected  with  their  movements  haa 
always  and  naturally  produced  against  them  a  spirit  of 
bittemeaa  and  hatred  which  has  nerer  manifested  itself 
to  the  same  degree  against  any  other  institution  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  importance  of  schoob 
for  gaining  an  infiuence  upon  society  was  appreciated 
by  the  Jesuits  more  highly  than  had  ever  before  been 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  DKWt  fa- 
mous of  their  educational  institutions  was  the  Roman 
College  (^CoUtgium  Somatmm).    Paul  IV  conferred  upon 


2  JESUITS 

it  in  1556  the  rank  and  privileges  ofaunivcnity;  Gn^ 
oiy  XIII.  in  16B1,  a  princely  doUtioD.  In  1684  it  dud- 
bered  2107  puinla.  F.ight  of  ita  pupils  (Urbm  TTU, 
Innocent  X,  element  IX,  Clement  X,  Innaceot  XII, 
Clement  XI,Innocent  XIU,  and  Clemral  XII)  asaended 
the  papal  throne;  several  others  (Aloyiiua  of  Ganaga. 
CamiUua  of  Lellis,  Leotuido  of  Poito  Haxriiio)  wae 
enrolled  among  the  canonized  sainta.  In  1710  the  Jcfr 
uits  conferred  the  academical  degrees  at  U  muTcatica 
and  612  coUeget,  and  167  board  ing-scboola  wen  aula 
their  management.  After  the  rcstoratiao  of  the  order 
the  Jesuits  displayed  the  same  zeal  in  establisbifig 
schools  and  colleges,  and  have  rerlveil  tbeii  npuiaiisa 
uf  strict  disciplinariaiu,  who  know  how  to  curb  the  im- 
petuosiiy  and  paadons  of  youth ;  but  neither  in  the  fcs- 
mer  nor  in  the  present  period  of  their  history  lave  they 
been  able  to  raise  one  of  their  schools  to  that  drgnt  d 
eminence  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Uerman 
universities,  must  be  admitted  by  friend  and  foe.  Tbt 
number  of  writers  which  the  order  has  produced  is  im- 
mense. As  early  as  ItiOe  Kibadeneyra  published  a  ot- 
alogue  of  the  writers  of  the  order  containing  167  ftgc 
Alegambe  (1648)  and  Southwell  (16T6)  extended  ilimo 
a  large  volume  in  folio.  Hoie  recently  the  Belgin 
Jesuits  Augustine  and  Aloys  de  Backer  began  a  biUief- 
raphy  of  the  order,  which,  though  Dot  yet  <aaip4tttd, 
numbered  in  1870  seven  voluineB  (quarto).  A  new  edi- 
lion  of  this  work,  to  be  puUisbed  in  three  vilomn  (in 
fulin),  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.     The  IbDowing 

known:  fieUarmine,  Less,  Molina,  Frlaiins.  Suarei. To- 
let, Vasquez,  Msldonat,  Salmeron,  Cornelius  a  LapUe^ 
Hardouin,  Labbe,  Sirmond,  the  BoUuidHia,  Marima, 
Perrone,  Pagsaglia.  (iury,  Secchi  (aatromniH).  Quile 
recently  the  order  has  alio  attempted  to  estaUid  its  own 
organs  in  the  province  of  periodical  literalnre^  FbUk*- 
tions  of  this  hind  are  the  semi-monthly  Ciriila  CaOMra 
of  Bume,  which  ia  generally  regarded  as  the  moat  daring 
expounder  of  the  principles  of  the  moat  advaoced  uhra- 
montane  school ;  t'ladei  hii^origua  of  France,  TAt  MutJk 
in  England.andlhe^timnn  r<>iiifarta/.<Tanl  (amroth- 
ty  published  hy  the  Jesuits  of  UariaLaaeh  siitc«  AnguM, 
1871)  in  Germany. 

Tin.  Somt  Kmrt  eanrrmmj  tin  JemiU^Hi  tbi 
Jesuits,  by  their  systematic  fanatidan,  prorated  a  vio- 
lent ojiposition  on  the  part  of  all  o 
montane  Catholicism,  it 


Among  the  enoneoas  charges  which  at  u 
had  a  wide  drculation,  but  Ihim  which  the  nest  mae- 
rians  now  acquit  them,  are  the  following :  I.  That  (bey 
are  responsible  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  fit- 
mous  volume  Momla  Stfrrla  (q.  v.).  This  work  wm 
not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  ■  satire,  the  author  of 
which  was,  however,  aa  fluniliar  with  the  tDDvemnu 
of  the  Jesuits  aa  with  their  history  (see  Gioeler,  Kirth- 
mgetek.  iii,  %  656  sq.).  !.  That  the  superioT  of  tbe  or- 
der has  the  power  to  order  a  member  to  commit  a  ain. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  tbe  pamge  at  (be 
conslitution  on  which  the  charge  is  hasHi  (rinm  tM  aa. 
hit  tuiUtu  miutinttitmn  deeiaratitmft  erl  onftvai  klbv 
rirendi  potte  obligationem  ad  peccatum  nAnr-e.  asis 
Suprrivr  tajubtrrt)  haa  been  minndeiEtaad.  Sl  Tbst 
the  order  holds  to  the  maxim  that "  the  end  jostifiea  the 
means.~  Although  many  works  of  Jestuts  (in  pailicu- 
lar  those  on  tyrannicide)  were  well  calculated  lo  inaiB 
such  in  opinion  in(o  the  miiulB  of  the  reader,  tbe  ords 
has  never  expressly  taught  it. 

IX.  LiUralure—The  number  of  worts  cm  the  Jenita 
ia  legion.  The  titles  of  most  may  be  found  in  Oiaym, 
naaogropHi  hUl.  dr  la  Conp.  da  Jens  (^ari^  I8M> 
The  most  important  work  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  is  O^ 
tineau-Joiy,  //uf.  dr  la  Comp.  de  Jriui  (3d  ed.  Par.  lttS9^ 
6vola.).  T~he  beat  that  has  been  written  on  tbs  subject 
arc  the  chapters  conoeming  the  Jesuita  in  Kauke'a  wotfc 
on  the  Roman  popes.     (A.  J.  S.) 


JflS'imm  (lu.  xlJT,  i).    Sec  JisHcnuM. 

Js'ma{'Iq«oi>C>OcnnD*t->>'>dVac.-oii,Acc-oui'; 
Cram  tbe  Heb.  ^C^O:,  ruiii'4  "  Jcshua"  or  "Jothuii" 
Syr.  }*(alii),  the  oainc  of  iievenl  penona  (bende*  our 
Ssvicnii)  in  the  New  TaUnrent,  the  Apociypba,  uid  Jo- 
•ephm.  For  ■  diaciuaion  ortbe  full  uoport  aai  ipplici- 
lion  of  the  name,«R  Jksvs  Cubist. 

3-  Joshua  (q.  v.)  the  aon  of  Nun  (1  Eidr.  rii,  87 ; 
Ecehia.  xivi,  1 1  lH>ccii,S5i  Aclavii.U;  Hcb.iT,B; 
io  ajflo  Joseph  uB,  psnini). 

3.  JosHi-A,  or  Jeshl-a  (q.  r.)  the  piie«l,  the  aon  of 
JehciuiUk(lE9dt.r,6,8,!4,48,&6,e8,70;  i-i,2iix,19) 
Eocliu-xliit,  12;  »K]BaJ<iwphu*,^n/.  xi,3,10H|.). 

3.  Jesiiv'a  (q.  vO  the  LeviU  (I  Eadr.  v,  M;  ix,  48}. 

*.  JESUS,  THE  SON  OF  SIKACH  Ov"St  wic 
£updxi  Vuii-ne  JtnuJilHi$  iSiract),  is  cteicribedin  the 
text  of  Ecclcdaiticui  (I,  S7)  u  the  uithor  of  that  book, 
which  in  the  SepL,  uid  ((wienUly  in  the  EtMem  Church, 
i*  called  by  liU  lume— Che  K'lHtom  o/Jtmt,  Ike  Son  of 
Siradt,  at  nniply  the  Wiidam  of  Sirari,  but  in  the 
Western  churches,  ■fter  the  Vulgite,  the  Bmk  n/Eedt- 
tiatlieu:  The  ume  puuge  •petki  of  him  u  ■  nUive 
of  Jenmlem,  and  Iheintemsl  chancier  of  the  book  coii- 
Gnns  its  Palstinian  origin.  The  nsme  Jksi's  wu  of 
frequent  oceurrence  (see  above),  uid  was  often  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek /a»ii  (see  Josephua, /Jnr.  xli,  6, 1). 
Id  the  spocryphal  liat  of  the  seventy-two  comniimonen 
Mtit  by  Eleuir  to  Ptolemy  it  occuis  twice  (Amrophsnee, 
//»«.  sp.  Hody,  Of  r™^  p.  Tii|,  but  there  ia  nollhe  riighl- 
eM  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Ecclesiaatjeua 
with  either  of  the  persnni  there  meniioned.     The  vari- 

tion  ofthe  nn  ofSirach  from  the  conlenlsof  hii  book — 
u,  Ibr  instance,  that  he  was  a  prieat  (from  vii,  S9  sq, ; 
xlv;  xUx,l),  or  a  phyaician  ((yora  xxxriii.  I  aq.) — are 
eqiially  unJbuncled.  The  evidences  of  a  date  B.C  cir. 
3IO-2T0,are  aa  fnUowa:  1.  Inch,  idiv,l-1,!l.thcpraiaei 
of  the  ancient  worthies  are  extolled  down  to  the  lime 
of  Simon,  who  ii  doubling  Simon  r,or  "  the  Jual"  (RC. 
870-800).  i.  The  Talmud  moat  rtiitinctly  desmbea  the 
wnk  of  Ben-^ra  aa  lAe  olilal  of  the  Bpocn'p'<*'  hooks 
(cmp.  Toirfolk  Idaim,  ch.  ii).  8.  It  had  ■  gentral  cui^ 
rettcT,  and  was  quoted  at  least  aa  eariv  aa  the  id  cenlu- 
r7aC.(aimp.^io'A,i,6;Jmi(ainHAVinn-.T,8),  which 
abowB  Ilutit  must  hare  exiatedaconMriecaUe  period  to 
hareohuuneil  such  circulation  and  respect;  and,  4.  In  the 
description  oflhese  grsat  iDen,uid  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  book,  ihete  is  not  Che  alighteat  trace  of  those  Hs- 
gsdic  legenita  about  the  national  worthiea  which  were 
eo  rifit  and  numemua  in  the  second  eentur^-  before  ChriaC. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  "3Sth  year  of 
king  Euergetea"  (tranaiator't  prologue)  arguea  a  later 
dale.     See  EccLEStAcrtcL-s. 

Amnig  the  later  Jewa  the  "  Son  or  Siraeh"  was  cele- 
brmled  under  the  name  of  Ben-Sira  aa  a  writer  ofprev- 
0hs,  and  some  of  thoae  which  have  lieen  preserved  offer 
■  close  resembLsnce  to  pasaagea  in  Rcclesiaaticus ;  but 
in  the  course  of  lime  a  later  cnnipilation  was  aubstituted 
for  the  orifrinal  work  of  Bcn-Sira  (Zuni). 

According  to  the  flisC  prologue  to  the  l)ook  of  Rccle- 
aiasticus,  t^en  fma  the  Syimjuu  of  the  IVudo-Atha- 
naaiss  (ir,  877,  ed.  Migne),  the  tramlaior  of  the  book 
bore  the  same  name  aa  Che  author  of  it.  If  this  conjec- 
ture were  Due,  a  genealogy  of  the  Mlnwing  form  would 
result :  1.  Sirach.  2.  Jtaiu,  son  (father)  of  SIrach  (oh- 
Akn-  of  the  book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirsch 
(Iramliilor  of  tl»  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter, "  Tit  prayer  n/Jrna;lkt  Son  nf 


conjee 


praye 


As  to  the  history  snd  personal  character  of  Ben-Siis, 
ihb  moat  be  gathered  from  his  book,  as  it  is  tbe  only 
anorce  of  infbrmation  which  we  poaaets  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    Like  all  his  co-r•lilri'>nil*^  ho  waa  trained  from 
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3  JESUS  CHRIST 

his  earfy  hfe  to  fear  and  love  the  God  of  his  fathers 
He  iTsrelled  much  both  by  land  and  sea  when  he  grew 
up,  and  was  in  frequent  perils  (Eccloa.  ixxiv,  II,  13), 
Being  a  diligent  student,  and  having  acquired  much 
practical  knowledge  ftnm  hia  extenaive  tnvela,  he  waa 


e  Jealous  of  hitt 


maligned  him  before  the  king, 
wnicn  neany  cost  mm  his  lUe  (Ii,  6, 7).  To  ua,  howev- 
er, his  religious  life  and  sentiments  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, insimuch  aa  they  describe  the  opiniona  of  the 
Jews  during  the  period  elapnng  between  the  O.  and  N. 
Test.  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feat  of  God, 
which  he  declared  waa  the  only  glory  of  man,  rich,  no- 
ble, or  |ioor  (x,  2i--24),  siill  the  whole  of  Bcn-Sira's  te- 
nets may  be  described  as  limited,  and  are  as  lullows : 
Kesignation  to  the  dealings  of  Trovidence  (xi,31-!&)i 
loseeklntth  at  the  cost  '<riire(iv,!8);  not  to  use  much 
babbling  in  prayer  (vii,  14) ;  absolute  obedience  to  par- 
ents, which  ill  the  Nghl  of  (iod  atonee  for  sina  (iji,  1-16; 
vii,:i7,28):  humility  (iii,  17-19;  x,7-tS,S8);  kindneaa 
to  domestics  (iv,  SO;  vii,iO,!l;  xxxiii,80,8l);  In  re- 
lieve the  poor  (ir,  1-9);  toactaaafathertotberalhei- 
less,  uid  a  husband  to  the  widow  (iv,  10) ;  to  visit  the 
sick  (vii,SS);  to  weep  with  them  that  weep(vii,M); 
not  to  r^oice  over  the  death  of  even  the  gnaleat  ene- 

(xxviii,2, 8).  He  has  nothing  in  the  whole  of  his  book 
about  llie  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment, 
the  existence  ofspirits,  or  the  expectation  of  a  Meaaiali. 

5.  See  Uahabuas. 

6.  (CoLiv,Il).    SeeJt-STi-a. 

JESL'S  is  also  Che  name  of  several  persons  mention- 
ed by  Josephua,  especially  in  the  pontifical  ranks.     Sea 

1.  A  high^est  displaced  by  Antinchtts  Epiphane* 
tomakeroomforOniaa(/4iit.iii,5,  Ij  xv,B,l). 

2.  Tho  son  of  ]>habot,  deprived  by  Heiod  of  the  high- 
prieethood  in  order  to  make  way  fur  his  own  falher-in- 
Uw  Simon  (.4<ir.  xv,9,  4). 

3.SoDof  Sie,siicce8M>rofEleaiar(.4iir.xvii,  13,1). 

4.  The  sun  of  Damnma,  made  high^irieat  by  Agiip- 
pa  in  place  of  Ananus  (Am.  xx,  9, 1). 

fr.  The  son  ofGamaliel,andauci;essor  of  tbe  preceding 
in  the  high-priesthood  (.4  M.  xx,  9, 4 1  compare  War,  iv, 
4,8). 

6.  Son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian,  and  the  utterer  of  the 
remaikable  doom  against  Jerusalem,  which  wasfuUUted 
duriug  the  laat  siege  simullaueoualy  with  his  own  death 


(ITar 


1,6,8). 


7,  A  priest,  son  of  Thebuthus,  who  surrendered  to  Ti- 
tus the  sacred  utensils  of  tbe  Temple  (  H'vr,vi,S,8). 

8,SonorSq^hias,Dne  of  the  chief  priests  and  gov- 
ernor of  Tiberias  (  War,  ii,  tO,  4> 

9.  Soa  of  Saphal,  a  ringleader  of  the  Sicarii  during 
tbe  laat  war  with  the  Romans  ( War,  iU,  9, 7). 

Jama  Cbzltt  ('Itraof'c  Xpm^c,  'lirooiif  i  Xpi«- 

rric;  aomelimes  by  Paul  in  the  rei-erse  order  "Christ 
Jeaaa''),  the  ordinary  designation  nf  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  and  .Saviour  of  mankind.  This  double  dmgna- 
tion  is  not,  like  Ivmon  Peler,  John  Mark,  Joses  Barna- 
bas, composed  of  a  name  and  a  surname,  biil,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  Simon  Magus,  Bai-Jesns  Elymas,  of  a  prop- 
er nsme  and  an  otScial  liile.  jRais  was  our  l.nrd's 
proper  name,  just  aa  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  To  distinguish 
our  Lord  from  others  bearing  the  name,  he  was  termed 
Jesus  of  Naianth  (John  xviii,  7,  etc,  alrictly  Juui  Iht 
Sitzamr,  'lifsoric  li  Najinpnioi^  and  Jcsiu  the  son  of 
Joseph  (John  vi,  4!,  etc). 

I.  /nport  nflke  ntw.— Then  can  be  no  doubt  Ibsl 
Jaai  is  tbe  (ireek  (bnn  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had 
been  luine  by  two  iDuatrioua  individuals  in  former  pe- 
rioda  of  the  Jewiah  history — the  successor  of  Moses  and 
introducer  of  Inael  into  the  promise<l  land  (ExoJ.xiiv, 
18),  and  the  high-prieal  who,  along  with  Zerubbahel 
(Zech.  iii,  I),  look  so  active  a  part  in  the  n 
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nicnt  of  the  civil  and  iGligioui  polity  of  the  Jem  od 
their  Tetum  from  the  Bobyloniih  captivity,  lu  orig- 
inal uid  ftill  fono  ii  Jfhaihua  (Numb,  uii,  16).  By 
contraction  it  became  Jotliua,  or  Jahaa ;  and  when 
traatfeiTed  into  Uieek,  l>y  taJtiug  the  lennination  char- 
acUtiitiG  of  that  language,  it  aaauaed  the  form  Jaui. 
It  is  thuB  that  the  names  of  (he  illuMrioua  individual* 
referred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  SepL,  and  the 
Hmt  of  them  a  twice  mentkned  in  the  New  Tealament 
by  thisnanie(Acuvii,46:  Heb.iv,8). 

The  original  name  of  Joabua  wu  Hothea  (?ti^rt, 
larvg),  aa  appears  in  Numb.  :iiii,  B,  IG,  which  was 
changed  by  Moaesinlo/eAojAua  (JpiH^.^eAoraA  ie  his 
(ciJcu;un),asBppeareiuNuinb.xiiirl6;  I  Chron. vii, 27, 
being  eLaewhere  Anglicized  "  Joahua."  Alter  the  exile 
he  is  called  by  the  abridged  fonn  of  this  name,  Jahaa 
(,^VS'2,  tdL),  whence  the  Greek  name  'Iq^ouc,  by  which 
Ihia  ia  always  represented  in  the  Sept.  This  last  Hcb. 
form  differs  little  frum  the  abstnct  nouu  from  the  same 
root,  nS^d^i  yrthaali',  ddictriairr,  and  seems  to  have 
been  nnderstood  as  equivalent  in  import  (see  Malt,  i, '23; 
comp.  Ecclui.  xlvi,  1). 

The"nameof  Je«u"(PhiLii,IO)  is  not  the  name  Je- 
•ul,  Init "  the  name  above  every  name'  (ver.  9) ;  L  e.  the 
supreme  dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Father 
hai  inveeted  Jesus  Christ  as  tiie  reward  of  hit  diainter- 
ealeil  exeniona  ia  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and  hu- 
man hapfuness;  and  tbe  bowing  iv  nf  drifian  'Iqaou 
ia  obvioualy  not  an  external  mark  of  homage  when  the 
name  Jesus  is  pronuunoed,  but  the  inward  senae  of  awe 

The  Qonfetring  of  this  name  on  oar  Lord  waa  Dot  the 
rrsult  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary  course  of  thbigs, 
but  waa  the  eflect  ofa  direct  divine  onler  (Luke  i,31 ; 
ii,2l),  aa  indicative  of  liia  saving  function  (HatL  i,  '21). 
like  the  other  name  Immmutl  (q.  v.),  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily import  the  divine  chancter  of  tbe  wearer.  This, 
however,  clearly  result*  from  the  attributes  given  in  the  I 

sages  (see  especially  Kom.  i.  S,  i  \  ix,  G). 
For  tbe  impart  and  application  of  the  name  Chbtbt, 
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Matareaiaecfeai^.  tVinlL'ilralLC.  H;  apfMOCallya 
place  near  old  HetiopoUt,  where  is  still  shown  ■  vtly 
old  mulbeiiy>tree  under  which  Hary  is  said  to  bate 
rested  with  the  babe,  see  Pioap.  Aljun,  Rrr.  A^  i,i,t- 
24;  I'aulDB,  Sammt.  iii,  266  sq.;  Tiachendoif,  Reitm,  i. 
141  sq.  1  comp.  generally  Hartmaun,  Kr^iackr.  r.  .4/r^ 
ca,i,878sq.).  SeeEum:  Heroo.  But  immediate- 
ly after  the  death  of  this  king  hi*  paroita  returned  ta 
Iheit  own  country,  and  aettled  again  (Luke  i,  K)  in 
Nazareth  (q.  v.),  in  Ljiwer  Galilee  (Uatt.  ii,  23;  amf. 
Luke  iv,  IJ ;  John  i,  4ti,  etc),  where  tbe  vnuthful  Jesa* 
so  rapidly  matured  (Luke  ii,  40, 62),  that' in  hi*  twetftfc 
yvx  the  boy  evinced  at  the  metropolis  tnit*  uf  an  oii- 
commMi  reiij^ous  intelligrnce^  which  exdied  astcsrisk- 
ment  in  all  the  apectaton  (Luke  ii,  4 1  sq.).  With  thn 
event  the  history  of  his  youth  concludes  ia  the  canoB- 
ical  gospels,  and  we  next  find  him,  about  the  thirtidh 
year  of  his  age  (A.D.  25),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  at  the  Jordan,  where  he  suffered  himself  u 
be  consecrated  fur  the  intioduclJJn  of  the  new  drrtae 
diapensatioD  ifiaaiMut  ruv  Otov)  by  the  symbol  af  wa- 
ter baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  BaplM  (MatLlii, 
13  H|.;  Harki,9sq.;  Luke  iii,  21  sq.;  John  >,  3!  tq.> 
He  now  began,  after  a  forty-days*  fast  (romp.  I  Ki^g 
xix,8)  spent  in  the  wUdemeiBof  Judax  (llatt.ir.  Ml: 
Mark  i,  12  iq. ;  Luke  iv,  1-18)  in  quiet  niedilaiian  apon 
his  mission,  to  publish  openlj'  in  pcmoo  this  **kvigdDD 
of  Goil,"  by  earnestly  summomng  his  cuuntrjioefi  to  le- 
pentance,  i.  e.  a  fundamental  lefumuriun  of  thor  sraii- 
menl*  and  conduct,  Ihroiigh  a  new  birth  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  iii,  3  sq.).  He  repeatedly  annoauad  hm- 
self  as  the  mediator  of  this  diapeosaliwi,  and  in  pmm- 
snce  of  this  character,  in  correction  of  the  sensual  tx- 
pectations  of  the  people  with  refoHice  to  the  kng- 
hoped-for  Kedoemer  (comp.  Luke  iv,  21),  be  cboae  boa 
among  his  early  asBnciaus  and  GaE 


>f  the  name  Jesus,  including 
many  fanciful  etymologies  and  explanations,  with  their 
Tefutatian,BeeGeaenius,7'jlM./feA.ii,S82;  Simon, Onom. 
V.  T.  PL  619  aq.;  Fiitaiche,  De  hnhuk  Jan  (Freiburg, 
1705) ;  Clodius,  Dt  turn.  Chr.  tt  Maria  A  rMcii  (Lips. 
1724);  il0Uinger,A/ulL(}HeM.p.l63,167;  Seelen,AfA^ 
i(ar.eE^.ii,4l3;  rhieaa,A:r«.(^(niuKnr.ii,a95;  A.Pfeif- 
fer,  Dc  nomiae  Jau,  in  his  treatise  De  Talmuie  Jvdao- 
rum,  p.  177  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  Ji^raeil,  d,  Aiiraeru  Jau 
(Halle,  173(>);  Chrvsander,  De  vera  foma  olque  m- 
phari  nosunu  J^f«i'(RinieL  1761) ;  OsUnder,  llamonia 
i';i«in$e/>a(CBuiL156l),lib.i,c6!  Chemnitius,^  ncni- 
>»  Jau,  in  the  TAea.  TheoL  FkiloL  (Amst.  1702),  voL  ii, 
p.  62 ;  C^ini,  DiMquii.  n  loc.  aliq.  .V.  F.,  in  the  Crit.  Sae. 
ix;  Gaas,  Dt  ulroqae  J.  C.  nomnr,  DeiJUU  tt  aimint 
(VratistL  1840) ;  and  other  monograplu  dted  in  Tolbe- 
ding^a  /wfaz,  p.  6, 7 ;  and  in  Hase's  LAm  Jau,  p.  fil. 

IL  PtsTKnat  CiratmKamxi  of  our  /,ont— Theae,  of 
contae,  largely  affected  his  history,  rvitw it hstanding  his 
divinity.— 1.  Gatrat  t'ieu.— The  following  is  a  naked 
statement  of  tbe  facts  nfhis  career  as  they  maybe  gath- 
ered Itom  the  evangelical  namttves,  suppneing  them  to 
be  entitled  simply  to  the  ciedit  due  to  prorane  history. 
(FarliteTature,soe  Volbeding,  p.Gfl;  Hase,  p.  8.)  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  bom  (B.C.  6)  at 
Bethlehem,  near  Jerusalem,  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  of  Mary,  at  the  lime  betrothed  to  the 
carpenter  (rreruv)  Joseph,  and  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  David  (Matt,  i,  1  aq. ;  Luke  iii,  28  sq. ; 
comp.  John  vii,  42).  Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  fnnn  the  murderous  denigns  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  a  hasty  flight  into  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Egypt  (Matt,  ii,  13  sq.;  according  to  the  tradition  at 


iber  of  faithful  disci)ilca  (Halt,  x),  aikd  with 
-elled,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Paarhal 
rewival  and  during  the  summer  months,  in  vuions  <&- 
lectiona  through  Palestine,  seizing  every  opfiananitT 
to  impress  pure  and  Truitful  religions  scniimenta  Bpcat 
tbe  populace  or  his  immediate  ilisriples,  and  In  enli^^- 
ca  them  conceniing  his  own  dignity  as  iiai't  legale 
[iiibt  Toil  9iov),  who  should  abolish  tbe  sacrificial  mi- 
vice,  and  teach  ■  worship  of  God,  as  the  common  FsiImt 
of  mankind,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John  ir,  24).  With 
these  eipoaitinna  of  doctrine,  which  all  breathe  the  oo- 
Uest  practical  spirit,  and  were  go  canfully  adapted  to 
the  capacity  and  appiehensian  of  the  hfiner*  that  in 
reipect  to  clearness,  simplicity,  aiMl  dignifled  fivce  they 
are  still  a  pattern  nf  true  instruction,  he  coupled,  in  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Old-Testament  prophets,  and  as  hi*  aire 
expected  from  the  Meaush,  wonderful  deeda,  e«f«cially 
charitable  cures  of  certain  diseases  at  that  time  vtxj 
prevalent  and  regarded  as  incurable,  but  la  tbtae  be 
himself  appears  Vi  have  attributed  a  subordinate  ralne. 
By  this  means  be  gathered  about  him  a  cotiadcnUe 
company  of  true  adher&ta  and  thankful  disdples.  cliitf- 
ly  from  the  middle  cLaas  of  the  people  {John  vii,  4S; 
and  even  fnim  the  deapicable  publicans,  Matl.  ix,  9  sq, ; 
Luke  V.  27  aq.) ;  for  tlie  eminent  and  learned  wera  re- 
pelled by  the  severe  reproofs  which  he  uttered  agaaM 
their  corrupt  maxima  (Mark  xii,  38  sq.).  thor  aanelian- 
nious  (Luke  xil.l;  Kviii,9  sq.)  and  hypocritical  paBCtS- 
iousngss  (Luke  xi,39sq.;  xviii,  Seq.l,  and  agaiiMt  theit 
prejudices,  aa  being  subversive  of  all  (rue  religion  (John 
viii,  83;  ix,  16),  as  well  as  by  the  slight  rf^ard  vldch 
(in  comparison  with  their  statutes)  he  paid  to  the  Si 
bath  (John  v,  16);  and  as  he  in  no  nsped  tonri 
ed  to  their  expectations  of  the  Meadah,  full  of  an 
ty,  they  made  repeated  attempts  to  seise  hi* 
(Mark  xi.  IMi  John  vii,  30,  44).  At  last  they  sa 
ed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  traitor  Judas,  in  taking  liin 
prisoner  in  ilie  very  capital,  where  he  had  Just  parlsiken 
of  a  parting  meal  in  the  familiar  dicle  of  hia  friemb 
(the  Paasover),  upon  which  he  tngrafled  tbe  inittsuxy 
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WBpiiw  on  Ms  put,  in  mmndering  him  into  the  lundi 
or  the  Bomin  lulboriliu  u  ■  popular  insuTrectianiM. 
Ue  was  nenlenceil  to  death  b;  cmciAjdon,  u  he  had 
ofUn  declued  to  hta  disciplefl  would  b«  hia  fstA,  and  *uf- 
fercd  himadT,  with  calm  leugiuliini,  to  be  led  to  the 
place  of  eieculiun  between  two  malefacton  (od  their 
tnMUlionalaUD«a,*eeThilo,^fKK73pLi,UOaq.;  eomp. 
Jieanff.  iitf(ml.  A  rah.  c.  H) :  but  he  uuw  ilire  on  the 
tfaiid  day  fntm  the  grave  which  a  grateful  diaciple  had 
pnp)u«d  for  him.  and  after  tarrying  forty  day*  ill  the 
midat  of  hia  diaciplea,  during  which  he  cootidently  in- 
tnuted  th«  ptoMCQtion  of  the  great  work  into  Ih^ 
handa,  and  promined  Ihem  the  divine  help  of  aPaiadete 
(irapditXijTOv),  he  finally,  according  to  one  of  the  nana- 
tora,  aoaied  away  Tiably  into  the  ^y  (A.D.  29).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  B.) 

2.  Sourett  of  ImformatioK.  — The  oiUy  truMwotthy 
aecDunia  recpecting  Jeatu  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
evangeliBtn.  (See  Vulbtiliiig.  p.  5.)  See  Gospels,  Spv- 
Rioua.  Thej  exhibit,  it  is  true,  iDBny  chaamB  (Cauue, 
JM  niHofabu$  obqaai  nonplura  qutan  qua  rxtantad  J. 
C.  vilim  prrlinailia  lA  Erang.  lilrrit  lim  camignata, 
Franckf.  1 766).  but  they  wear  the  aspect  of  a  true,  plain, 
Unely  narrative.  Only  two  of  these  derive  their  mate- 
rials fimn  older  traditions,  doubtless  from  the  apostles 
and  companions  of  Jemia ;  but  they  were  all  fitat  written 
iluwn  ■  kmg  time  after  the  occuirencea:  hence  it  has 
oftoi  been  amert«d  that  the  hiworical  matter  waa  even 
at  that  time  no  longer  extant  in  an  entirely  pure  state 
(sir>ce  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  both  in  views 
and  otnnions,  are  readily  interchanged  in  an  unacien- 
tillcally  formed  style) ;  but  that  after  Jesus  had  been  so 
gloriously  proved  to  be  the  Meamas,  the  incidents  were 
improved  into  prodigies,  especdatly  thiuugh  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Old-Testament  prophecies  (Kaiaer,  r~' 
Thttil.  i,  199  sq.).  Yet  in  the  synoptical  gospels 
could  only  be  shown  in  (he  cumposition  and  cannec 
of  single  transactinnsj  the  fans  themselves  in  the  re- 
fpective  accounts  ogrw  too  well  in  time  and  di 
atancea,  and  the  narrators  conflne  thenuelvea  too 
denlly  to  the  poHlion  of  writers  of  memoiis,  to  alio' 
■ap)»aition  of  a  (conscious)  tiansfonnation  of  the  e 
or  any  sucfa  developments  from  Old-Teetament  prophe- 
cy ;  moreoTer,  if  truth  and  pious  poetry  had  already 
becnme  mingled  in  the  veihal  traditionary  reports,  ' 
eye-witnc*Bes  Matthew  and  John  wuulil  have  knt 
veil,  in  a  fresh  narration,  how  to  distinguish  between 
each  of  these  elements  with  regard  to  scenes  which  they 
bod  themselves  passed  thiough  (for  memory  and  imag- 
ination were  generally  more  Uvely  and  vigorous  among 
the  ancients  than  with  us)  {Br,  6b.  Ratiormliiimu,  p.  24M 
sq.;  compare  Heydenrtich,  Vrb.  UniulSitigtril  d.  mgli, 
Amjattang  Ja  Uulor,  tin  X.  T.und im  CirulrtOh.  Hei- 
bmn,  1881-6;  see  Hase,  p.  9).  Sooner  would  we  sup- 
pose that  the  fertile-minded  John,  who  wrote  latest,  has 
set  before  ns,  not  the  pure  historical  Christ,  but  one 
apprehended  by  faith  and  confounded  with  hia  own 
apiritual  coDceptinnB  (_Br.  Uirr  RaliimaL  p.  853).  But 
while  it  is  altogether  probable  that  even  he,  by  reason 
of  hi*  individuality  and  sptritual  sympathy  with  Jesus, 
apprehended  and  reflected  the  depth  and  gpirilualilr  of 
bis  Hasler  more  truly  than  the  synoptical  evangelists, 
wbo  de|uct  rather  the  exterior  phenomena  of  his  char- 
acter, at  the  same  time  there  is  actually  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  doctrinal  discourses  of  Je^us  in  John,  cither 
in  substance  or  form,  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
Chiiat  of  the  first  three  evangelists  (see  Heydenreich,  in 
bla  ZeitKkr.fir  Pniigrrmiu.  i.  pt.  I  and  S) ;  yet  these 
latter  representJesus  as  speaking  comparatively  seldom, 
and  that  in  itmre  general  te^m^  of  his  exaltatinn,  dig- 
nity, and  relation  with  the  Father,  whereas  that  Christ 
would  have  explained  himself  much  more  definitely 
and  folly  upon  a  point  that  could  not  have  remained 
inidiscuiaed,isofitBeirprobaUe(»eeHase,p.lO).  Hence 
also,  although  we  cannot  believe  that  in  such  represen- 
tationt  we  art  to  understand  the  identical  words  of 
Oiriit  to  be  given  (for  while  the  retention  of  all  these 
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exieoded  discouraes  in  the  memory  is  improbable,  on 
the  other  hand  a  writing  of  them  down  is  repugnant  to 
the  Jewish  custom),  yet  the  actual  sentiments  of  Jesus 
are  certainly  thus  reported.  (See  further,  Bauer,  BiiL 
TieoL  N.  T.  li,  278  «q.;  R  Cnisius,  BibL  ThroL  p.  81 ; 
Fleck,  Otmm  dkeolog.  Lips.  1881;  and  generally  Krum- 
macher,  Ufber  dm  Gritt  and  die  Form  dtr  evaag.  Giieh. 
Lpi.l8(l&;  Eichbom,  A'infaif.  i,  689  sq.;  on  the  mylhi- 
ciam  of  the  evangelists,  see  Gabler,  Ktuat.  UtoL  Jvum. 
vii.S9G;  BeithoMl,rAt«/.Ji)um.v,  286Bq.) 

In  the  Church  fathers,  we  find  very  liltk  that  appears 
lo  have  been  derived  from  dearly  historical  traditioi^ 
but  the  apocryphal  gospels  breathe  a  spirit  entirely  for- 
eign to  historical  truth,  and  arc  flUed  with  acoininls  of 
petty  miracles  (Tholuck,  GlaabKBrdit/ttit,  p.  406  sq. ; 
Anunon,  /^  Jan,  i,  90  sq. ;  compare  Schmidl,  £iiiL  hi 
JV.  T.  u,  a^  sq^  and  eOliolA./.  Kril.  a.  Kirgttr,  it,  481 
sq.).  Tht  panagc  of  Joiephns  (jiaf.  xviii,  3,3;  see 
Gieaeler,  Ecdti.  llitl.  %  U),  which  Eusebius  (flitf.  Ecd. 
i,ll;  Demoiulr.  A>.  iii,7)was  the  first  among  Christian 
writers  to  make  use  of,  haebeen  shown  (seeHaae,  p.  \-2), 
although  some  have  ingeniously  striven  to  defend  it 
(see,  among  the  laint,  Bretschneider,  in  his  Ditt.  aipilu 
lh€iilog.Jud.dogmal.c  Joirpko  coUrcy.  lips.  1812;  Boh- 
mert,  f  eier  da  Jm.  Zevgnia  iton  Ckriilo,  Ldpi.  1828 1 
Schbdd,  FLJotrpk.  dt  J.  Chr.  ttHatui,  Lips.  IMO),  to  be 
partly,  but  not  entirely  spurious  (see  Eichstidt,  Flaviani 
dt  Jttu  Chriilo  liiliimmii  abSiyria  juojurt  naptr  mrnt 
di:frnta  til,  JtBK,  ISIS;  also  his  6 /'rp^.  m.  mnn  oudor. 
1841 1  PidIus,  in  the  JltideOirrg  Jahtti.  1818,  i,  !6S  sq. ; 
Theile,  in  t  he  A'.  trifiH-A.  yourn.  ff.  rAR>%.  Z,tr.  ii,  97  aq. ; 
Ifeinichen, £rc.  I  za  Eutrb,  H. E.u\,BAi  sq.;  al>o£u^f. 
no'iiriiu  od  EuiMum,  p.  78  sq. ;  Ammon,  l,ibm  Jtia,  i, 
1!0  sq.).  See  Joskphis.  (See  Volbcding,p.o.]  The 
Koran  (q.  v.)  contains  only  palpable  fables  concerning 
Jesus  (Hottinger,  llilor.  Or.  106  sq.;  Schmidt,  in  his 
SOL/.  Kri.  u.  Eirget,  i,  110  sq. ;  D'Hetbelot.  Bibliolh. 
OrieiUitle,  ii,  349  sq.;  compare  August i.  ('jlrufaJcijn^  Xo- 
ran  finenn.  Jena,  1799),  and  the  Jewish /fiWory  o/Jrnii 
(Tflth  pilVin,  edit.  Huldrici,Lugd.  Bat,  1708;  and  in 
Wagenscil,  Tfia  ign.  Salati.  Ali4loif,  1681)  betrays  iladf 
as  an  abortive  fabrication  of  Jewish  calumny,  destitute 
ofany  historical  value  (see  Ammun,  £i6^  rileo2.ii,263), 
while  the  allusion)  to  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rab- 
bins have  only  a  polemical  aim  (see  MeelfUhrer,  Jrm  » 
Tiilmadr,  Alidorf,  1699,  ii,  4 ;  Werner,  Jttut  n  Talmadt, 
Stadtt,lT31;  comp.Ilyiueus,y^wif(ifiy.(7.ii,4).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  5.)  The  genuine  Actt  u/Pitate  ("Acta 
Pilatl,''Eusebius,CirDa.^rm.ii,367;  compare  Henke, 
Opiae:  p.  199  sq.)  are  no  longer  extant  [see  Pilatk]  ; 
what  we  iiou'  poasese  under  Ihia  title  is  a  later  fabrica- 
tion (see  Ammon,  i,  102  sq,).  In  the  Greek  and  Human 
profane  authar^  J»us  Is  only  incidentally  named  (Tad- 
lus,  A  imaL  zv,  44, 3 ;  Pliny,  Fpiil.  x,  97 ;  Lamprid.  Vit. 
.< fcr.  Sfr. c. 29, 48 ;  Porphyry,  flep*ilo«Jpi.ra.orocin 
EuseU  Drvieniir.  Eetmg.  iii,  7 ;  Liban.  in  Socr.  Hitt.  Et. 
iii,!3;  Ludon,  Vcir«;ierryr.cll,lS).  On  Suidoa, B. v. 
Iqintrf,  see  Waller,  Coda  ra  Saido  mmdax  dt  Jem 
(Lips.  1724).  WhetherbyCArTimtin  Suetonius  (Claud, 
p.  2I>)  is  to  be  undentDod  Christ,  is  doubted  by  some 
(comp.  Emeeti  and  Wolf,  ad  loc ;  see  CtAiniua),  but 
the  unusual  pame  CiriMut  might  easily  undergo  this 
change  (see  jdso  Philoslr,  SepH.  ii,  1 1)  in  popular  refer- 
ence (see  generally  Eckhard,  Xon-CAratianor.  dt  CMttu 
Iri'iimmii;  Quedlinb.  1737 ;  Kcecber,  I/iil.  Jiiu  Chri^o  rr 
tcriftorii. profan.  erula,  Jena,  1726;  Meyer,  IcrsucA  e, 
ymheid.  u.  Erlam.  dtr  Gfchithtt  Jrm  «.  d.  Apottol  a. 
jtwtjS.  b.  rota.  Pra/anicrib.  Hannov.  1W)5;  FrcrorollUer, 
in  the  Sludim  dtr  aSrtftnb,  GtinL  x,  1.  I)n  the  Jesus 
ofthebookofSirach,  x]iii,a5,6ee.Seelen./Jf  JrminJfiu 
Siracfntlra  qtaaUo,  Lubec.  IT24  ;  also  in  hia  McdiL 
(Hj,  i,  207  sq.). 

S.  The  sdentific  treatment  ofthe  life  of  Jems  belongs 
to  the  modem  period  of  tlieological  criticism.  Among 
earlier  contributions  of  a  critico-rhronological  character 
is  that  of  Oflerhaus  (Oe  vHa  J.  C.  pricala  et  pat/tea.  in 
bis  SpiciL  iitler.  chrtatoL  Groningen,  1739).     Gteiline 
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(Hilk,  18IS)  flrU  undertook  the  mdjiutmRiL  in  ■  lively 
DUTBtive,  of  the  lecenC  (nitionaliiuic)  expo&ition  tbaL 
hasrceulled,tothe»ciu»lcareetofChrist.  An  iiidepen- 
ilent  bull  ^"  ^^^  whcile,  uruatiflfurtory  treelise  is  thmt  of 
Planck  (GueiS.  rf.  ChrUltvlh.  m  der  Ptriode  tmer  trlai 
KnifiiAr.  in  dit  Writ  darchJaum  v.dit  ApotttI,  G6uin- 
Ken,  1SI8).  Kuwr  luu  MUmpUd  ui  uulyiiis  (BibL 
TttoL  i,  ^  iq.).  Still  more  serere  in  hia  method  or 
critidnn  is  Paului  [Dia  l.fbtn  Jrni  all  Gnndlaife  eixer 
reintn  GeKh.  d.  UrckriHailk.  Heidelb.  1638),  and  bold  to 
■  degree  that  hu  BlkTmcd  the  theological  world  ia  O.  F. 
StrauB  (7-tim  J.  tril.  bearieil.  Tubing.  ISafi,  «nd  rinee). 
The  latter  mew  reduced  (he  erangelical  hialtmei  (wi^ 
the  exception  or  a  few  pUin  tnnstKtiona)  to  ■  mythicil 
cntnpoution  springing  out  oT  the  Old-Teet.  prupheciea 
■nd  the  expectations  of  the  Mcauah  in  the  communit]', 
uid,  in  hia  criticism  upon  aingle  points,  generally  Manda 
upon  the  ahoulderg  of  the  preceding  irriun.     In  oppo- 

roie  Dp  to  defend  the  "  hialoiical  Chrin,"  aome  of  them 
iiisialing  upon  the  acricllj  lupematural  inlerpretalion 
( Lange ;  Harien ;  Thoiuck,  GluubwHrdu/Srit  der  aaiigrl. 
Gen*.  Uamb.  ISSB ;  Kiobbe,  Vorla.  iArr  dai  IjAm  Jtiu, 
llamb.  1839),  while  othem  concede  or  paH  over  tingle 
points  in  the  hislory  (Neaiider,  /.fifli  J,  Chr,  Hamburg, 
183T).  Into  this  controveniy,  which  grew  highly  pei- 
•onal,  a  philosophical  writer  {Weiase,  Evimg.  Gackidile 
Kril.  u.philoioph.  Brarbeilutiff,  Leipz.  1»10)  became  in- 
voli-ed,  and  attempted,  by  an  ingenious  but  decidedly 
presumptuDua  criticism,  to  distinguish  the  historic  ami 
the  nnhistorical  element  in  the  evangelical  accotinl.  At 
the  same  time,  Theile  (_Zar  Biognipiit  Jna,  Leipzig, 
1837)  gave  ■  carefid  and  conciliatory  summary  of  the 
materials  of  the  diicuaaion,  but  Base  has  published  (in 
the  4th  ed.ofhii /.«Am  .frill,  Leipi.  1840)  a  masteriy  re- 
view, showing  the  grvlual  rejection  of  the  extravagances 
of  criticism  since  1829.  The  snbstsnce  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  has  thus  now  become  ealabliaheil  in  general  belief 
as  historical  truth ;  yet  Bauer  (Kril,  dtr  teanpfL  Getth, 
d,  Si/MiplUxT,  Leipz.  1841),  after  an  analyus  of  the  goe- 
pels  as  literary  productions,  calls  the  original  narrative 
concerning  Jeeua  "a  pure  creation  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness,' and  he  pronounces  the  evangelical  history 
generally  to  be  "solved."  Thenius  has  met  him  with  s 
proof  of  the  evangelical  hiatory,  drawn  from  the  N.-Test. 
epistles,  in  a  few  but  striking  remarks  (flu*  Etnag.  o*ih 
Jit  KvangfUeH,  Leipz.  1813),  but  A.  Ebrard  (  H'tH.  Kril. 
d.  cvimg.  GadL  Frankf.  1  rHi)  has  full y  refuteil  him  in  a 
learned  but  not  unprejudiced  work  (ace  also  Weisae.  in 
the  Jen.  Lil.-Zeii.  1813,  No.  7-9,  Ifl-lo).  But  this  heart- 
leas  and  also  peculiarly  insipid  criticism  of  Dauer — 
which,  indeed,  often  degenerates  into  the  ridiculous-' 
appears  tu  have  left  no  impnssion  upon  the  literary 
world,  and  ma?  therefore  be  diamissed  without  further 
conudeiation  (comp.  generally  (jrimm,  Glaubwiirdii/bil 
d.  rranfffl  Gtieh.  in  Jiang  itufSlrauu  and  /tautr,  Jena, 
1815).  Lately,  Von  Ammon  (GrtcLd.  I^Jau,heift. 
1812)  undertook,  in  his  style  of  combination,  carefully 
steering  between  the  extiemo,  a  nanative  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  full  (^striking  obserA'ationiL  Whatever  else  has 
been  dune  in  this  department  (tifriirer,  Grtchichle  da 
rrcArurailA.Rtuttg.183H-,  Solt-ador,  Jiwu  CAriX  r<  ni 
ituclriat.  Par.  1838)  belongs  rather  to  the  origin  oTChris- 
tianity  than  to  the  dau  of  the  life  of  Jesusi  In  Catho- 
lic literature  little  has  appeared  on  this  subject  (Kuhn. 
/^rbmJtMu  wiunicA.brurtKitfl, ita.im,iit3li:  of  a  more 
general  character  are  the  works  of  Francke,  Leipz.  1838, 
and  Starch,  Leipz.  IMl).  (On  the  hearing  of  sulijecitve 
views  upon  (he  treatment  of  the  Ijospel  history,  there 
are  the  monographs  cited  in  Yolbediiig,  p.  6.)  See  lit- 
erature below,  and  compare  the  art,  CMBiSToiijov. 

4.  CAiiDiio%icni  Onto.— «.  The  year  of  Christ's  birth 
(for  the  general  condition  of  the  age,  see  Knapp,  Dt  tliitu 
l'mp.iialnChriilo,H»Ll757;  and  the  Church  histories  of 
<iiesi'lFr.  Neander,  etc. ;  on  a  special  point,  see  Masson. 
Jani  Irmpl.  Chriita  KKftnlr  Tr$tr<ilam.  Rotterdam,  1700) 
ciuuKit,  as  all  investigations  ou  this  i«iiit  have  proved 
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(Faliridi£>MLaiilt^ar.p.l87sq.,S4!sq.i  Thiea^Jtnt 
CoBuatKi.  ii,  3B9  sq.;  coiDp.  especially  S.  vu  TiUe,  IM 
WHO,  meiue  a  die  mili  CAr.  Lugd.  Bat.  17UI),  ptmL  J.  G. 
'  Walch,Jena,1740;  K.tlkiMi-la,  Utitr  dot  litlmrtt- m. 
aitr6>juhr  J.  C.  Wieo,  1796,  ii,  8),  be  detemined  wiih 
full  certunly  (Heccard,  Pr.  in  nUiomei  el  Hamlet  tmerrti- 
ludiKii  cirai  lemp.  mil.  CkriUi,  Vtg.  1768) ;  yet  it  is  now 
pietiy  geoerally  agreed  that  the  vulgar  an  (Hamba'- 
ger,  l)t  fpotka  Vioiuit.  orta  el  audorr,  Jna.  tTlM;  aba 
in  Martini  Thei.  Liu.  Ill,  i,  Ml  sr).),  of  which  tb«  finit 
year  corre^nnds  to  4714  of  the  Julian  I'erioil,  oc  7^ 
(andlatter  part  ofTaS:  ms  Jtnu,  li>trod,la  UiMl.o/ike 
ClmrdL,  p.  M,  619)  of  ttome  (Sanckmeale.  Dt  rwlg.  inm 
rmnukU.Vaai.\19i;  [drier,  ('AnnoJ:  ii.  3a3  sq.),  bw  as- 
aigned  it  a  date  too  late  by  a  few  yean  (see  Smug's 
llarm.  lad  Hrpot.  Append,  i),  since  the  death  of  Hcnd 
the  Great  (Matt,  ii,  1  st).),  according  to  Joaephoa  (lar. 
xvii,  8, 1;  auup.  xiv,  14,  S;  xvii,  9,  3),  must  hare  oc- 
curred before  Easter  in  &,C  4  (see  Browne's  Orja  Sa- 
chnim,  p.  27  sq.).  Haice  Jesus  may  have  been  bocn  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  lEome  750,  four  years  b^on 
the  epoch  of  our  era,  or  even  earlier  (Ubland,  Chri^am 
lumo  unit  mr.  Tldg.  4  OTIRfe  mitMm  at.  Tubing.  1775; 
BO  fiengel,  Anger,  Wieaeler,  Jarvis),  but  in  DO  caae  lalu 
(comik  aliia  Offerhaus,  Spirilrg.  p.  Vii  sq. ;  I'aotus,  Ctm- 
mal.  i,  206  sq.)  Vogel,  in  Gabler'a  Jomm./.  metrL  lie- 
oiog.  Lil,  i,  244  sq,  \  and  in  the  Sludten  der  ipiinemtAerj/. 
Griiltichk.1,  i,  50  sq.).  A  few  passages  (as  Luke  iii.  I, 
23;  MatL  ii,  2  sq.)  alliird  a  duaer  determination  [are 
CvKKNica]  ;  the  latter  gave  occaaioa  to  the  celebnUd 
Ke|iler  to  ciHiacM  the  star  of  the  Hagi  with  a  plancuir 
conjunction  (of  Jupiter  and  Saturn),  and  man  recait 
writera  have  followed  this  suggeaiiun  (Wurm,  in  Ben- 
gel's  .4rcAlB.  11,  i,  361  sq.;  IdeLer. //mutt.  d.  CinmU.  ii. 
309  sq.,  and  Lrkri.  d.  CkronoL  p.  428  sq.;  compare  alio 
Mlinter,  ^tnw  der  Weiten,  Copenh.  1827;  Klein's  Ofpo- 
liliotutdt.V,  i,  90  sq. ;  Schubert,  Z.eArA.  d.  Slmtiaalr, 
p.  226  sq.),  Axing  upon  B.a  6  as  the  true  ytta  of  the 
nativity.  See  NaTIVITV.  But  UstU  ii,  16  arona  lo 
stale  that  the  Hagi,  who  must  have  arrived  at  Jemo- 
lem  soon  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  had  indicated  the  &« 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  as  having  occurred  a 
htig  time  previously  (probably  not  exactly  two  years 
before),  and  on  that  view  Jesus  might  have  been  been 
earlier  than  11.C.  6,  the  more  so  inaivDnch  as  the  acce>- 
tion  of  Msrs  to  the  same  conjunclioo,  oocuning  in  lbs 
spring  of  R(\  G,  according  lo  Kepler,  may  have  firu 
excited  the  full  attention  of  the  Magi.  UlHy  WTese- 
ler  (CAroficJuif.  Synapse,  p.  67  sq.)  has  brought  dinHi  the 
iiBlivily  to  the  year  RC. 4, audio  additional  coiifirma- 
[iun  of  this  date  holds  that  a  comet,  which,  according  tu 
Chinese  astronomical  tables  was  visiUe  for  men  Ibn 
two  months  in  thia  year,  was  identical  with  the  star  ef 
the  wise  men,  at  the  same  lime  adducing  Luke  ii,  1  sq. ; 
iii,  23,  as  pointing  to  the  same  year.     But  if  the  Hagi 
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Herod  as  the  Messianic  star  the  planetary  conJuKtiun  of 
A.U.C.  747  or  74^  then  almost  two  yean  ago,  seeing  this 
was  an  entirely  distinct  phenomenon,  Under  this  Bip- 
[tosiiion,  too,  Herod  would  have  made  mole  sore  of  his 
purpose  if  he  had  put  to  death  children  three  yean  aid. 
.According  to  thia  view,  then,  we  shoidd  (ilace  Chiia'a 
birth  rather  in  &C  7  than  RC  4.  Some  uncenaimy. 
however,  must  always  attend  the  use  of  these  aslnaiMD- 
ical  data.  See  Star  in  tiik  East.  As  an  element  in 
determining  the  year  of  the  nativity,  Luke  iii,  l,oaBp. 
23,  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account  Jesus  istline 
IHHtively  Btsteil  to  have  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
of  age,  and  indeed  soon  after  John 
the  fifleeoth  yor 
if  Tiberius,  so  that  by  reckoning  lack 
about  thirty  years  from  this  latter  due  (August, 781,  to 
August,  78-2,  of  Rome,  A.D.  28-29).  we  arrive  at  ^wrt 
B.C  3  as  the  year  of  Christ's  hirth,  w' ' 
to  the  statements  of  Ireiuius  (HirrH.  'iii.  25),  1 
(.4ifr.  Jul.  8),  and  Eosebius  (Attf,  t'r.  i,  5>,  th 
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nat  bora  in  the  yeu  41  (1!)  of  tbe  rugn  of  AugnMiu,  I 
L  c  761  uf  Romt,  or  RC.  3  (Idrler,  Ckronolog.  ii,  38a).  | 
Ai  Luke'B  Ungui^  in  that  pinMgr  a  iomfiwhat  iltded- 
nite  ("ilwut,"  liwtOi  we  rniy  pretume  that  ChriU  wu  ! 
nlhei  uvtr  ihin  uiidcr  thiny  yean  o(  age ;  and  Ihis ' 
irill  ague  wilh  tbe  aHUpuUiion  of  Lhc  fourth  year  be- 
An*  the  i>ianyuaii  zra,  i.  e.  ToO  of  Bonte.  If,  however, 
we  auppoK  (but  we  Browne,  Onto  Sadonim,  p.  67)  the 
joint  reign  of  Tiberiiu  wilh  AogUBIun,  i.  e.  bis  tsencia- 
tioD  with  him  in  tbe  govemmenc  ctpedally  of  the  pror- 
incea  {VelL  Paterc  Hit.  Rom.  ii,  121  (  Suetoo.  iii,  20, 31 ; 
Tacitus,  .4  wuiA  1,3;  Dio  Cua.  BtO.  Rom.  ii,  IDS),  three 
and  a  half  years  before  bia  full  reign  (Jarris,  Inlrod.  p. 
3-i8-;239),  to  be  meatit,  we  ihall  again  be  bmuRbl  U> 
mbuut  B.C  C.  or  poaaibly  7,  as  the  year  of  the  nativity. 
The  laiau  conclusion  of  Hlock  (_Diu  voire  Gfburiiftihr 
CkriUi,  BerL  1343),  chat  JeMis  was  bom  in  tbe  year  736 
of  Some,  or  ntnelaen  yean  befuie  the  beginning  of  the 
vulgar  sra,  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  later  Kab- 
bin>,ik«snMcallfurapedalexaiDitiattan(yet>eelVieee- 
ler,  Ckromii.  Sfnopt,  p.  13-2).     See  Advext. 

The  month  and  day  of  [he  biith  of  ChFJit  cannot  be 
determiiwiJ  with  a  like  degree  of  approximation,  but  it 
could  not,  at  all  events,  have  fallen  in  December  or  Jan- 
uaiy,  unce  at  this  lime  of  the  year  the  Hocks  are  not 
found  in  the  open  fieltls  during  tbe  night  (tuke  ii,  8),  but 
in  pens  ("the  ftrat  rain  descends  the  17th  of  tbe  month 
Maxcbesvan  [November],  and  then  the  cattle  returned 
home;  nor  did  the  ahephenls  any  longer  loilge  in  hut* 
in  the  Selds,"  (iemara,  ,\rdar.  G3};  moreover,  a  census 
(lirofpofq),  which  made  travelling  necessary  (Luke  ii, 
i  aq.).  would  not  have  been  onlereil  at  this  season.  We 
miay  luturall;  suppoee  that  the  month  of  Harcb  is  the 
time  fordrivingout  cattle  to  pasture,  at  least  in  Southern 
tUcsline  (Sliskind,  in  Bengel's  A  rthie.  i,  316;  camp.  A. 
J.tt.±Htiit,DemimKtiluqiiibiijJ.iul.<lein>ii.adde- 
(enHui.C'Ar.iAinaHiifaf.Helmsi.  I7Mi  Kcimer,  Asi/him- 
(nil  £<rru/ona,Lipa.  1778;  Fanck.Uidit  Sircal.iialali, 
Hint.  1735  :  also  in  his  Dimm.  Actid.  p.  149  sq. ;  Hunter, 
sum  drr  Wri*fn,  Copenh.  1327,  pL  IJD  sq.).  If  we  can 
rely  upon  a  sUlement  of  the  Jewish  KsbL>in^  that  the 
6iM  of  the  twenty-four  coursea  of  priests  entered  upon 
their  duties  in  the  r^ular  cycle  the  ver^-  week  in  which 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (Hisbna,  iii, 
298,3),  we  are  furnished  with  the  means,  by  conipariaon 
with  the  lime  of  the  service  of  Zachariah  (Luke  i,  b,  8), 
who bekmged  to  the  eighth  divMon  (I  Chron.xxiv.lO), 
of  determining  with  considerable  certainty  (Browne's ' 
Onia  Sathnm,  p.  38  aq.)  the  date  of  the  nativity  as 
occurring,  if  in  B.C  6,  about  the  month  of  AuRust 
(Strang's  Harm.  awJ  Erpot.  Append,  i,  p.  33).  The  al~ 
templa  of  Scaliger  and  Bengel  ta  determine  the  month 
of  ttie  nativity  from  this  element  (compare  Maurit.  Dt 
Kinil.  p.  334  sq.)  are  unsatisfactory  (see  Van  Til,  uf  tup. 
p.  75  K|.;  ADii,  DialT.  de  amo  tt  mam  J.  C.  ital.  p.  44 
aq. ;  Paulus, Commnt.  i, 86  sq,).  Utely  Janis (/mrod. 
p.  63o  «q.)  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  traditionary  , 
dale  of  Christmas  of  Che  latin  Church ;  and  Seyflarlh 
bma  anew  adopted  the  concluiuon  {Chrottolc^  Siitra, ' 
f,  07  sq.)  that  John  Che  BapUsL  was  bum  on  the  S4lh 
of  June,  and  consequently  Jesus  on  the  !6lh  (2M  in  his 
SMBtmanf  of  ttenl  />Hcupf7TU  in  CTroBofofly.  fJ.  York, 
1857,  pL  336)  of  December,  based  on  the  supposition  that 
Che  Israelites  reckoned  by  solsr  months:  this  pays  no 
resard  la  Luke  ii,  8  (see  llase,  p.  67).    See  CiiHiHTiiAfi. 

b.  The  year  of  Christ's  cmrifiiioa  is  no  less  disputed 
(cump.  Paulus,  CommtU.  iii,  784  sq.).  The  two  extreme 
Umits  of  the  dale  are  Ihe  above-mentioned  16th  year  of 
Tiberius,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  began  his  career 
(Luke  iii, !),  i.  e.  AuR.  781  to  Aug.  783  of  Rome  (A.D. 
28-29),  and  tbe  vear  of  the  death  of  that  emperor,  T90  of 
Borne  (A.D,  87),  in  which  Pilate  had  already  left  the 
province  ofjudiea.  Jesus  appears  to  ha%-e  begun  his 
public  teaching  Bonn  adei  John's  entrance  upon  his  mis- 
non :  for  the  message  of  the  Sanhedrim  ta  John,  which 
ia  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  beginning 
«f  Chiist'a  public  ministry  (John  t,19i  comp.  xzix,8i; 
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iBBuTned,a  furthei 


appearance^  ' 
lion  would  de]i 
ber  of  PssBOveii  which  Jesus  celebrated  during  his  min- 
istry ;  but  this  itself  is  quite  a  dilHculi  question  (see  un- 
der No.  i,  below).  U  is  now  generally  oanceded  that 
he  could  nut  well  have  passed  lesa  than  three  Paschal 
festivals,  and  probably  not  more  than  four  (i.  e.  one  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  Christ's  three  years,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  close  of  the  loal) ;  Ihns  we  ancerlaiu  as  the 
rermiiuK  ii  quo  of  these  festivals  Ihe  year  A.D.  £8,  aiid 
as  the  probable  rrminiu  adqaem  the  year  A.  P.  32;  or, 
on  tbe  supposition  (as  above)  that  the  jiriiil  rtigu  of  I'i- 
berius  is  meant,  we  have  as  the  limits  of  the  Pssaoveis 
of  Jesus  A.D.  2o-39.  This  result  would  be  rendered 
more  deliniie  and  certun  if  we  could  ascertain  Khelli- 
eriu  the  last  of  these  series  of  yesrs(A.D.  29  or  32)  the 
Jewish  Passover  fell  on  a  f'nilay  (Thursday  evening 
and  tbe  ensuing  day),  as  this  wai  the  week-day  on 
which  the  death  of  Christ  is  generally  hcUl  to  have 
taken  pUce.  There  have  been  various  calculitions  by 
means  of  lunar  tables  (Linbruim,  in  the  Atkamlliitiff  drr 
bcn/mchm  Madtmit  dtr  IViw.  voLvij  Wurni,  in  Iten- 
ger8-4rf«r.  n,i,292sq.;  Angti.Pt  lemponm  in  Art. 
Apotl.  ralumi  rfiH.  I,  IjpB.  1880,  p.  80  sq. ;  Browne,  Ordo 
£'(ciorHni,Lond.]844,p.fi<M),  to  deleimine  during  which 
of  the  yean  of  this  period  tbe  Paschal  day  must  have  oc- 
curred on  Friday  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  t-'ipotil.  Ap- 
pend.!, p.  8  sq.)  1  but  the  inexactness  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar makes  eveiy  such  computatian  uncertain  (Wurm, 
ul  tup.  p.  3B4  sq.).  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Ihe 
two  most  recent  investigalions  of  Wurm  bihI  Anger  both 
make  the  year  A.D.  31,or  784  of  Rome,  to  be  such  s  cal- 
endar year  as  we  require.  Wicscler,  CkrontJ,  Synojt. 
p.  479), an  Ihe  other  hand,  protests  against  the  forego- 
ing computations,  and  insists  that  in  A.D.  30  alone  the 
pBschsl  day  fell  on  Friday.  Acconling  to  other  cslcu- 
lalian^  A.D.  29  and  33  are  the  only  ycara  of  Ibis  peri.nl 
in  which  Ihe  Psscbol  eve  fell  on  Thursday  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  Saeloniin,  p.  &&),  while  so  great  diKre|iaiicy  pre- 
vails between  other  compulations  (sec  Townsend'a  Chro- 
Bolcigiral  K.  T.  p.  *l&9)  that  little  or  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  this  argument  (see  Slrong's//nnH.tHid»- 
p4i<f.  Append,  i.p.8  sq.).  See  Passover.  The  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  ancient  writers  (IrenKus,  ii,  32, 6), 
that  Jesus  died  at  40  or  60  yean  of  age  (compare  John 
vii),  67),js  altogether  improbable  (sec  Piaanski,  J>e  er- 
rors fTxnaiiiidrltrminaiidnata'eChruliiKtginai.  1777). 
The  most  of  the  Church  falben  (TertuU.  .4.fr,  Jii^f.  8; 
Laciantiiis, /nfttrut.  iv,  [0:  Augustine,  t'lF.  dei,  xviii,64; 
tlem.  Akx.Slrom.  i,p.  H7,elc.)  assign  but  a  tinpUynt 
as  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  place  his  death 
in  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini  (YIII  Csl.  ApiiL 
Cam.  C  Rubellio  (iemino  et  C.  Kuflo  (iemino),  i.  e.  783 
of  Rome,  A.D.  39,  the  16lh  year  of  Tiberius's  reign, 
which  ldclcr(rA>'DB0^,ii,418sq.)  has  lately  (so  also 
Browne,  OnAi  ^sclDrifiii,  p.  80  >q.)  attempted  to  recon- 
cile with  Luke  iii,l  (but  see  Se)-ffanh,CAroi«ot5ocr<i, 
p.  lis  sq.;  Eusebius,  in  his  CAnm.  Arwtn.  ii,  p.  3C4, 
places  the  death  of  Jesus  in  Ihe  I9th  year  of  Tiberius, 
which  Jerame,  in  his  Latin  translation,  calls  Ihe  tSlh; 
on  Ihe  above  reckoningof  the  fathers,  see  Pelavius,.lRi' 
nuidHri.  p.  146  sq. ;  ThilD,  Cod.  Aporr.  i,  497  sq.).  Op 
the  observation  of  the  sun  at  the  crucitxion  (Matt, 
xxvii,4&i  Hark  xv,  38;  Luke  xxiii,44),  see  Ecijpsa 
(On  tbe  cbronnk^cal  elements  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  sea 
getterally  Houinger, /"enfaii  duHrfar.MU.-rJnno/.  p3l8 
sq.j  Voes,fl<amw(7*™«dtMtr*a/.  AmBt.l&4Si  Lupi, 
lit  nofit  chrOBOlog.  ami  mortit  el  Bah'r.  J.  C.  diiitrtal, 
Rom.  1744;  Horix.Odserrar.  Am».  Mnwot*  amiu  CAr. 
Mogunt.  1789;  compare  Volbeding,  p  30;  llase,  p.  63.) 
See  CHROM01.OGV. 

6.TbeCwofamilyregiBCefsof  JesuB(MatI.i  and  Luke 
iii),  of  which  the  first,  is  descending  and  the  hitter  as- 
cending, vary  considerably  from  each  other;  inasmuch 
as  not  tnily  entirely  different  names  of  ancesCots  are  giv- 
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en  tlom  Joaeph  upwirds  to  Zenilibaliel  and  Salathid 
(M>U,i,12K{.i  Luke  iii,S7),  but  ■iHMuthew  curies 
back  Joseph's  lineage  lo  David'a  aon  SoloDHin  (ver.  6 
sq.).  while  Luke  refen  il  lo  anotheT  son  Nalhan  (ver. 
31).  Hoteover.  Malthev  only  goes  bw:k  u  far  as  Abta- 
ham  (as  he  wrole  Tor  Jewish  Teaders),  but  Luke  (in 
agreement  with  the  general  scope  of  his  gospel)  as  far 
as  AiUm  (God).  This  disagreemenl  early  enga^l  tbc 
attention  of  the  Church  failiers  (see  Cusebiua,  lliMt.Ee. 
i,  7).  and  later  interprelera  have  adopted  vaiious  hy- 
potheses for  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  evangdisls 
(fee  especially  Surenhns.  Bi/JXoc  KoroXXojrnv.  P-  B20 
»q. !  Rus,  Ilanarm.  trmy.  i,  6A  sq. ;  Thiess,  Kril.  Com- 
nwnrar,il,27iBq.;  Kuinftl, /Vo&y. in  jVoff.  §  4).  There 
aie  properly  only  two  general  representations  posnble. 
For  Ibo  hi«to:y  of  Christ's  paienta,  see  Joseph  ;  Mart. 
(a)  Matthew  traces  the  lineage  through  Jottpk,  Luke 
^ves  the  moferiuif  descent  (coca  p.  also  Neander.p.  31); 
so  that  the  person  called  Eli  in  Luke  iii,  S3,  appears  to 
have  been  the  father  of  Msiy  (see  especially  Helvicua, 
mCreaii  Ertrcilal.phai}Lhul.Vd,p.a32  m.:  Sptntnaia, 
DuUa  eeaag.  i,  13  sq. ;  Bengel.  Heumann,  Psulus,  Kut- 
ndl,  in  Ihrir  Commailaria ;  Wiewler,  in  the  StviUm  u. 
Kril.  181G,p.Sei  sq.;  on  the  contrary,  Bleek,  Snfri^je 
2.  Emmgeliadcril.  p.  101  sq.).  But,  in  the  flnt  place,  in 
that  case  Luke  would  hardly  have  mitten  so  expressly 
"the  son  of  Eli"  (rot;  'HXi),  unee  we  must  undetnand 
all  the  following  genitives  to  refer  to  the  hciaiX  fMhfn 
and  not  to  the  fatheis-in-law  (the  appeal  to  Ruth  i,  11 
sq.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  daughter-in-law 
conld  be  called  diuj^hter  among  the  Hebrews,  is  una- 
vailing for  the  distinction  in  question)  \  althou/^h,  in  the 
second  place,  we  need  not  understand  the  Sslithiel  and 
Zenibbabel  named  in  one  genealogy  to  have  been  both 
different  persons  from  those  mentioned  in  the  other 
(I'Bulua,  Commeal.  i,  243  iq.;  Rolibson,  Gr.  HarmoHf, 
p.  186)..which  is  a  very  questionable  expedient  (see 
e«peciallvHuK,  KoiMu^^.ii,  266;  Mrlhodul  Qunrltiis 
StvioB,  ba.  \S5i,  p.  602  sq.).  Aside  fnini  the  fact  that 
Luke  does  not  even  mentioa  the  mother  of  Jesus  (but 
only  Matt,  i,  16),  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  not  at  all  accustomed  to  record  the  genealogies  of 
women  (Buio /(oMra,  f.  110,  "The  father's  family,  not 
the  mother'*,  is  accounted  tne  true  lineage ;"  compare 
Wetstein,  i,  231),  we  might  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  Mesuah,  who  was  to  bo  descended  from  a 
rirgin  (compare  also  Paulua,  £e&ai/.  i,90).  A  still  dif- 
ferent explanation  (Voas,  B(  np.  i  comp.  also  Schleyer, 
in  the  TkaJ.  QaarUdirir.  1836,  p.  403  aq.,  639  sq.},  name- 
ly, that  Eli,  although  the  father  of  Mary,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  being  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  (according  to 
the  supposition  that  Mary  was  an  heiress,  Xumlk  xxvii, 
8),  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  untenable  interpretation 
(sec  Psulus,  Commenl.  i,  243,-261).    Notwithstanding  the 


meets,  perhaps  belter  than  any  other,  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.    See  Uekbalooy. 

(A)  3ome  assume  that  the  proper  father  of  Joseph 
was  Eli :  he,  as  a  brother,  or  (as  the  diflerence  of  the 
names  up  to  Salathiel  nccessitaten)  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive (half-brother  ?),  had  married  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
deceued  cbildless  Jaooh,  and  according  to  the  Levirate 
law  (q.  T.)  Joseph  would  appear  as  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
would,  in  fact,  have  two  fathers  (so  Ambroaius) ;  or  con- 
versely, we  may  suppose  that  Jacob  was  the  proper  fa- 
ther of  Joseph,  and  B!i  his  childless  deceased  uncle 
(comp.  Julius  Afric  in  Euaebius,  Hut.  Eu.  i,  7 :  Calix- 
tns,  Ctericus).  Thii  hypotheiis,  which  still  conflicts 
with  the  Levirate  rule  that  only  the  deceased  is  called 
.father  of  the  posthumous  son  (Deuuzxv,6),  Hug  (EvU. 
ii,  268  sq.),  has  been  so  modided  as  to  presume  a  Levirate 
marriage  as  far  back  as  Salathiel,  by  which  the  mention 
of  Salathiel  and  Zenibbabel  in  both  lists  would  be  ex- 
plained 1  and  Hug  also  iutioducea  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  parents  of  Joseph,  and  stiil  another  among 
more  distant  lelalives.  Tliis  is  ingenious,  but  too  com- 
plicated (see  generally  Paulus,  utivp.p.  260).     If  a  di- 
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rrd  descent  of  Jesus  could  have  been  laid  dovD  fraam 
David,  there  remains  no  mason  why.  wbsi  the  nataal 
exlnction  of  the  Messiah  sCraight  frocn  Uavid  was  ■• 
important,  the  very  evangelist  who  wrote  imawliatflw 
for  Jewiah  readers  should  have  (need  the  indirect  Ibw- 
age.  But  if  so  many  as  three  Levirate  mairiaftes  had 
occurred  together  (as  Hug  thinks),  we  ahould  aappose 
that  Matthew,  on  account  of  the  infreqtuncr  of  such  a 
case,  would  hare  given  his  readers  some  hint,  or  u  UaM 
not  have  written  (ver.  16)  -  begat"  (iyitn-vn)  in  ■  rn™- 
ner  quite  calculated  to  midead.  Moreorer,  this  hypotb- 
esis  of  Hug  rests  upon  an  iiiierpretatiDn  of  I  Chroai.  iii, 
18  sq.,  whi^  that  scholar  himself  could  only  have  eh»- 
sen  in  a  genealogical  difficulty.    See  Lkviratk  L-«w- 

(c)  If  both  tiM  foregoing  explanations  be  rejcesed, 
there  remains  no  other  course  thao  to  rawunoe  Uia  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  family  lines  id-  Jcsos,  and 
frankly  acknowledge  a  discrqiancy  between  the  «-bs- 
gelista,  as  some  bare  done  (Mnth,  in  Eicblxm's  A- 
prrt.  ix,  131  sq.-.  Ammon,  BtbL  TlucL  ii,  206;  Thieau, 
Kril.  Conaarpl.  ii,  271  >q.t  Fritiache,  ad  ilatl.  p.  U; 
Strauss, i.lO&sq.;  De  Welte,aCrumus,  Alf<>Td.on  Luki 
iii).  In  the  decayed  family  of  Joseph  il  mi^t  not  haw 
been  passible,  esp«ially  alter  so  much  mi^rtuna  aaba- 
fell  the  coimtiy  and  people,  to  recover  any  writlen  ele- 
ments for  the  ooDStmctioD  of  a  family  register  back  to 
David.  Were  the  account  of  Julius  Afncanos  (in  Ea- 
aebiu^i,7;  compare  Schottgen. //or.  A/r»r.  p.  t»5),ihal 
king  Hemd  had  caused  the  family  records  of  Ui 
to  bo  burned,  correct,  the  s 
would  be  still  more  ei ' " 
Wicseler,  ii 


It  (but  nee  Wetstein,  i,  p.  3i 


Stad.  o.  Krilik.  1845,  p.  369). 
case,  after  the  need  of  such  registers  had  arisen,  persoaM 
would  naturally  have  set  Ihemsetvea  to  compiling  tboa 
from  traditional  recollections,  and  the  variations  of  tlHae 
may  readily  have  resulted  in  a  double  lineage.  Bat 
even  on  this  view  it  has  been  insisted  that  both  liaea 
pttaent  the  descent  of  Jotrph  and  not  of  Mary,  sauce  H 
was  unusual  lo  exbilnt  the  maternal  lineage,  and  Iha 
Jews  wuutd  not  have  regarded  such  an  extraction  frofa 
David  as  the  genuine  one.  Then  are,  at  all  evenla.  but 
two  positions  posaiUe :  either  the  supernatural  geocf*- 
tion  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  .Si^rit  was  admitted,  or  Jean 
was  considered  a  son  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  33).  In  the 
latter  case  a  family  record  of  Joseph  entirely  luflicedlfir 
the  application  of  the  O.-T.  oracles  to  Jeaus;  in  the  (or. 
met  case  it  has  been  conceived  that  aoch  a  r^istei 
would  have  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  eveiy  natiaal 
lineage  of  Jesus  from  David  (Rom.  i,  S)  would  hara 
thrown  his  divine  origin  into  the  background.  Tbia 
has  been  alleged  as  the  reason  why  John  gives  no  gwt- 
ealogy  at  all,  and  generally  sai-s  nothing  of  the  exliac- 
tion  of  Jesus  from  the  family  of  Dand  (see  Von  Amoui^ 
I.ib.  Ja.  i,  179  sq.).  The  fo'rce  ot  these  arguments,  bow. 
ever,  <s  greatly  lessened  by  the  consideratiaa  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  meeting  the  Jews,  would  be  wj 
anxhnis,  if  possible,  to  prove  Christ's  positive  desoeit 
from  David  through  both  hia  reputed  and  his  real  par- 
ent :  the  more  so.  as  the  former  was  avowed  to  be  only 
nominally  anch,  leaving  the  whole  actual  lineage  lo  ba 
made  out  on  the  mother's  aide,  (See  genefally  f)aan>- 
garten.  Degamlasia  CUr.  Hal.  1749;  UUrr,  Oanaiagia 
Jnu,  (k)IL  1778 :  BUsching's  Harwm.  d.  Etamg.  p.  187 
sq.,  264  sq.)     See  Gexkaloot  or  CitBiST. 

6.  The  wonderful  birth  of  Jous  thimgh  the  inters 
vention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  only  the  aynoptical 
gospels  relate  (Luke  i,  26  sq.;  Uatl.  i,  1 8  tq. i  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospels,  in  order  lo  remove  all  idea  of  ths  eon- 
ception  of  Mary  by  Joseph,  make  him  to  have  bean 
nlieent  a  long  lime  from  home  at  work.  Ifiiior.  Joufki, 
c  6j  /Tiff,  (fe  fi'atie.  Maria,  c  10),  has  been  imagined 
by  many  recent  interpTclers  (Ammon,  BMic.  ThmL  ii, 
2£1  sqn  and  Consi.  m  narratiomim  dt  primordUl  J,  C. 
/ontM,  incmwnM  ft  ■mm  c  r«^  Cir.Gon.  1798;  dsD 
in  his  Nov.  Opute.  p.  !(•  sq. ;  Bauer,  TIUoL  jV.  T.  i.  SIO 
sq.;  Bnefiliba-J{aHonntiMmat,f.tl9tci.:  Kaiser.  AiHL 
Tifoloff.  i,  231  sq.;  Greiling,  p.  f4  sq.)  to  have  been  a 
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nyth  BifEBnMd  by  the  O^Tnt.  pTophedet  (Im.  ri 
d  tbcy  hare  b^  JoKph  lo  bt  the  proper  f«lher  u(  [ 
I  thit  miny  in  tbe  culiol ' 
xr,  fnm  time  to  time,  hive 
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dooe,  UmkAhU.  f/acir.  ITll,  p.  GiS  aq.;  Wdther,  Kct«. 
«M»  KAriflmSit,  Betetint  dan  JmrpA  (far  voAre  fafer 
Ctru(iaa,BerL1791j  on  Ihecontniy.Oenel.^ifijbw- ! 
pAuauu  odfr  Kritik  da  3clir0m,  Bob.,  etc^  Genn.  j 
liDS;  Hiute,  Jotrplmm  vtm  palrem  e  Scripliira  nm  < 
faiMK.  Heg.  1792;  Ludewig,  Hittor.  ValmHek.  Bin-  rfi«  , 
vtnrk.  Mrininyen  F.  d  Ahhraft  Ju.  Wulfenblltte),  18S1  i , 
amip.llBa  Korb,jlMiainu  o^  Au(or.-ir£r.  Arjnodiiii^ 
der  Sdtrifl;  "  Die  naUirL  Geburl  Jau  illk."  Uipiift, 
IS31)  on  the  fulluwing  noways  decisive  grounds:  (u) 
"John,  who  BtAnds  in  sn  near  a  relation  to  Jesiu,  and 
mmt  hare  known  the  bmily  alSun,  i«l*ta  nothing  at 
all  of  this  wonderfiil  binb,  althoagh  it  was  very  appo- 
aite  to  hia  deaign.'*  But  Ihia  evangelist  shows  the  hi^h 
dignity  of  Jews  only  frDin  his  discoursai,  the  oEhera 
rrooi  public  eridences  and  a  few  ailoiiishing  miracles ; 
moreoTer,  his  prologue  (i,  1-18)  declares  dogmatically 
jattty  much  the  same  thing  u  the  symiptical  Koapela 
do  hiatoiically  in  this  respect.  (Compare  also  ttie  de- 
poatment  of  Haiy,  John  ii,  8  sq.;  see  Neandtr,  p.  16 
*)0  (^)  "  Neithec  Jeaua  nor  an  apostle  ever  appeals 
in  any  diamurSB  to  this  einamstance.  Paul  always 
•■7>  annply  that  Jesns  was  bom  '  of  the  aeed  of  David' 
(Ron.  1,3;  2  Tim.  ii,g)i  once  (GaL  iv,  4),  more  ded- 
nilely,  'of  a  woman'  (."e  ywamit,  ™*  rapHitiw)'  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  (^>peal  to  a  Tact 
wbich  only  out  individual  oould  iwucirdy  linow  by  ex- 
pesienoe  would  be  reiy  ineffectusl ;  and  an  apostle 
woiilil  be  very  likely  to  subject  himscirto  the  charge  of 
irrelevancy  if  he  cesurted  to  such  an  appeal  (comp.  Nie- 
meyer,  Pr.  ad  Uliulrami,  pbaimor.  S.  T.  tcriploram  ti- 
laOiam  de  prvmordat  rila  J.  C.  Halle,  1790).  But  this 
would  be  laying  as  tmpTDpei  an  eniphasia  upon  the  word 
yiwij  (GaL  iv,  4)  as  that  of  (he  older  theologians  npon 
TToVy  (Iaa.Tii,U).  (r')''Hary  calla  Joseph,  wilboul 
quaiilkation,  tbt/aOrr  n/Jmt  (Luke  ii,  4R),  and  also 
KOtoag  the  Jews  Jesus  was  generally  called  Joseph's 
aon  (BlatL  xiii,  ii;  Mark  vi,B;  Luke  iii,  23;  iv,  33;l 
John  i,M;  vl,ii).'  This  last  argument  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  force;  but  Haiy  might  uaturally,  in  common 
parlance,  call  Jmeph  Jena'tjiitier,  just  as,  in  modem 
phrase,  a  foster-father  is  generally  styled  father  when 
dcfiniienns  of  expression  is  not  requisite.  (iQ  "The 
brothen  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah 
(John  rii,  &),  which  would  be  inexplicable  if  the  D«ty 
had  already  indicated  him  as  the  Messiah  from  bis  very 
birtb."  Vet  these  biotheis  had  not  themselves  person- 
ally known  the  fact ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  uncommon 
that  one  son  in  s  family  who  is  a  genoal  favorite  ex- 
dtea  the  iU-will  of  the  othen  to  rach  a  degree  that  they 
enn  deny  his  evident  saperioritr,  or  that  brothen  fail 
to  appredate  and  esteem  a  mentally  distinguished  broth- 
er, (n)  "  History  shows  in  a  multitude  of  examples 
that  the  birth  of  illnstriaus  men  bas  been  embellished 
with  fahtes  (Welstoin,  A'.  T.  i,  p.  386) ;  espedally  is  the 
DMion  of  a  birth  without  connection  with  a  man  (wap- 
iivoyiviit)  wide  spread  in  the  ancient  worid  (Grorgi, 
A  ^>kabn.  TSrt.  Rom.  1 762,  p.  66  sq.,  369  aq.),  and  among 
the  Indians  and  Chinese  it  is  even  applied  to  the  found- 
ers of  religion  (Paul,  a  Bartholom.  Sytltm.  Brakmm.  p. 
158;  Du  Ilalde,  Uttdir.  d.  Cki«a.  Bridt,  iii,  26)."  In 
case  it  is  meant  by  this  that  a  wonderful  generation  of 
•  boly  man,  ttfecteii  ironttdialely  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
waa  embraced  in  the  circle  of  Oriental  belief  (Rosen- 
mUIler,  in  (fabler's  Jaant-f.  aumrL  Ural.  I.ilfr.  ii,  2&a 
sq.),  this  argtment  might  make  the  purely  historical . 
character  of  the  doctrine  in  question  dubious,  were  ii 
cap^e  of  proof  that  such  an  idea  also  harmonizes  with 
Che  princif^  of  the  Isntelitiih  monotheism,  or  could  il 
he  made  probable  (Weisse,  L/btm  Jan.  i,  1 76  sq.)  thst 
this  account  of  the  birth  of  Jtwu  is  a  heathen  pioduc- 
y,Neander,  p.l2Bq.).    On  the 
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the  Christian  tradition,  and  so  Burpsnes  (be  range  ol 
the  prolane  cooceplions,  that  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
idea  Chat  it  ranac  have  operated  to  enhance  the  estimate 
of  Christ's  dignity.  It  has  been  aoggested  as  posuble 
(Paulus,  LtbeH  Jttu,  i,  97  sq.)  that  the  hope  had  already 
formed  itselC  in  the  soul  of  Hary  Chat  she  would  become 
the  mother  of  Che  tlesaiah  (which,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted hy  her  evident  surprise  and  dilScnlty  at  (he  an- 
nouncement, Luke  i,  29,  34),  and  that  this  had  drawn 
nouriihntenc  from  a  vinon  in  a  dream,  as  the  angelic 
annunciation  (Luke  i,  26  sq.)  has  been  (bat  with  the 
greatest  violence)  interpreted  (see,  however.  Van  Oos- 
ter»ee,Z>«  Jes«eriryBi*iwta,Utr,  1WI)>    See  Cosckp- 

Bethlehem.  too  (Wagner,  Dt  loeo  not.  J.  Chr.  Coton. 
Brandenb.  1678),as  the  place  of  Christ's  tnrth.hssbeen 
deemed  (o  belong  to  the  mythical  dress  of  the  narrative 
(corop.  Mic.  V,  1 :  see  Thieis,  Kril.  Cnmmeal.  ii,  4U),  and 
it  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  Jesus  was  not  only 
begotten  in  Naz^tb,  but  also  bom  there  (Kaiser,  Bibl. 
TArol,  i,  aaO)— which,  nevsrthelese,  doe*  not  folkiw  from 
John  i,  46.  That  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  is  stated 
in  two  of  the  evangelical  accounts  (Matt,  ii,  1 ;  Luke  ii, 
4),  as  may  also  be  elsewhere  gathered  fhim  the  events 
which  follow  his  hirth.  Hut  a  more  direct  discrepancy 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  (Hase,  p.  44),  respecting  Jo- 
sephs belonging  to  Be[hlehem  (Matt,  ii,  22, 28 ;  Luke  i, 
S0;  ii,  4),  cannot  be  subMantiated  (compare  generally 
Geipe,  Jageitdgack.  d.  Utrm,  Beme,  1841 .)     See  Beru- 

T.  Among  the  rtlativa  of  Jceus,  the  following  are 
named  in  the  N.Teat :  (u)  Mary,  Jeaus's  mother's  lister 
(John  xix,!5).  According  to  the  usual  apprehension 
of  this  psiBBge  [see  Salome],  she  waa  married  to  one 
Clopas  w  AlphKUS  (q.  v.),  and  had  as  sons  Jstnes  (q.  v.) 
the  younger  (Acta  i,  13)  and  Joaes  (Ma((.  xxvii,  bG; 
Markxv,40).  See  Mary.  (i)£I>zakrA,who  is  csUcd 
(he  relalive  (otT7rv^t, "  cousin")  ofMary  (Luke  i,a6). 
Kespec(ing  the  degree  of  re1a(ionahip,  nothing  can  be 
determined:  it  has  been  questioned  (Paulua,  CommeaL 
i,  78)  whether  ahe  waa  of -the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  this  ap- 
pears certain  from  Lukai,  6.  In  a  fragment  of  Hipjiol- 
ytua  of  Thebes  (in  Fabricii  Pfsdepigr.  ii,  290)  abe  is 
cBlled5ui',lhc  daughter  of  H aiy's  mothti'a  sitter.  She 
wss  married  to  (be  priest  Zschaiias,  and  bore  (o  him 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  67  aq.).  See  EcjzabEtK. 
{c)  Brtlhrm  of  Jesus  (dffAfoi,  Halt,  xii,  46,  and  paral- 
lel passages;  John  ii,l!;  vii, 3,5,10;  Acts  1,14;  ati\- 
f  ot  roil  Ki^'sv,  1  Cor.  ix,  G),  hy  the  name  of  James, 
Joses  (q.  v.\  Simon,  and  Judas  (Malt,  xiii,  bti,  aiul  the 
parallel  passage,  Mark  vi,  3).  (Oi:  these  see  Oemen,  iu 
ike  Znlt^r.f.  wit.  TAwt  ui,  829  sq. ;  A.  H.  Bloom,  Bs 
roic  dfiAfoTc  Ii  raiC  Ui)if.  tov  mpiov,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1839;  Wiescler,  in  the  SriMfisi  K.  A:rTlijt.l&42,i,71  sq.; 
Schaff,  Dm  Vrrkain.  dti  Jarob,  Brud.  d.  Hrrra  ta  Jacob, 
.4^di',BcrLIS4!,p.llBq.,34aq.;  Grimm,  in  the //a{(. 
t'mycl.  i,  sect,  xsiil,  p.  80  sq. ;  Mrlkod.  Quar.  Srr.  Oct. 
1851,  p.  670-672;  on  their  descendsnta,  Euseb. //uf.  £v. 
iii, 20, 33;  see  K.<imtt, Dr pri^ingvor.  Strralorii perif 
culimr.  Lips.  178!.)  In  the  psseagea  Mslt.  xii,  46;  xiii, 
55;  Johnii,  12;  Acts  i,  14,  are  unquestionably  to  be  un< 
deratood  proper  brothers,  as  they  aie  all  together  named 
conjointly  with  the  mother  of  Jeaus  (and  with  Joseph, 
Matt,  xiii,  65)  i  the  same  is  the  natural  inference  fron 
the  statement  (John  Tii,B)  that  the  brethren  {ah\fai) 
of  Jnua  had  not  believed  in  him  aa  the  Meisiah.  On 
".Tames,  the  brother  of  the  Lord"  (lanu/ioc  u  ati\fit^ 
Kvproi',  Gal.  i,  19),  see  James.    These  brethren  were 

of  Mary,  Jesue'a  mother's  sister),  by  the 
Church  fathers  (oqKcially  Jerome,  ad  Man,  xii,  46); 
also  lately  by  Jeweu  {A  ulhrniv.  rpitt.  Jud.  p.  36  sq.), 
Schneckenburger  {ff.  Jac.  p.  144  sq.),  Olshanaen  {Com- 
mnl.  i,  466  sq.),  Gliickler  (t>nF«7.  i.  407),  Kuhn  (Jokrb. 
f.  rittol.  and  cirulL  Philoi.  1884,  iii,  pt.  i),  and  oiher^ 
partly  on  the  ground  that  the  names  James  and  Joees 
CDS  of  the  other  Maiy  ^atc  xxtU. 
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U),  putly  that  it  ia  not  certain  thit  Uit7,  >fter  her  tttst 
conoeptiun  by  the  Holy  ^irit,  ever  beauat  the  mother 
or  other  ehildren  by  her  hunbanil  (see  Origen,  in  Miitl. 
ui.468,ed.ileUKue;  Domp.  Eiuebiui, //iff.  AnZ  ii.  1). 
The  latter  Mf^raenl  a  of  no  Ibrce  (see  Ocbrntt,  p.  39) ;  on 
the  fanner,  nee  belo*.  But  the  i^nn  ■<  brethren"  (<i JtX- 
^iMi,  unce  it  does  of  iudf  imlicate  blood  reUtire«,  can- 
not without  utter  confiwon  be  lued  of  mere  counna  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  mother.  And  if  it  de- 
note! proper  brotiiers,  *B  also  Bloom  anil  Wicsekr  wp- 
poee,  the  question  atiU  remains  whetlier  these  hid  both 
|>arenla  the  lame  with  Jeeiu  (i.e.  were  his  full  brotheis), 
or  were  the  iWDa  of  Joseph  by  a  tbnoer  marriafgs  (half- 
brothers;  compare  TheophyL  ail  1  Car.  9).  Tbe  latter 
opinion  [see  JosKrHj,which  is  based  upon  an  old  (Ebi- 
onitic) tradition  (seeI>'abTidii«,/VuiJpp^.i,29l;  Tbilo, 
Cod,  Apocr,  i,  109,  30H,  36^  sq.)>  >*  held  aa  probable  by 
GmUus  (ltd  Jac.  i,  1),  Voratius  (fie  Htbr.  \or.  Trl.  ed. 
Fischer,  p.  71  N(.),  Paulua  (CoMstnif.  i,  SIIS),  Bertholdt 
iKitlal.  V,  G5C  sq.),  and  othen;  the  furroer  by  Herder 
(Brirfi  tatmir  Hridir  J.p.7  sq.),  PoU  (frolrg. in  Kp. 
Jac.  p.  90),  Ammon  (BOL  TktU.  ii,  269),  Eichhom  (AW. 
iiH  ,V.  7.  Ui,&TOsq.),Kuinol(u(fJfn».xii,  46},  Clement 
(tit  lup.X  Bengel  (in  hu  A',  Ardig,  ii.  9  sqO,  Htier  (^  »- 
dial,  i,  VA  sq.),  FritiKhe  (aJ  Matt.  4H1),  Neanrler  (Ijb. 
Je»ii,p.B9sq.),Wiese!er  and  Schaff  (ut  •a/).),  and  oth- 
ers. An  intimation  that  fovors  this  last  view  t>  con- 
tained in  the  expieoaion  "  flnt-bom"  (Matt,  i,  ib ;  Luke 

abalinence  from  matrimonial  intercourse  uMil  the  birth 
orjesiH(HBll.i,!5;  but  see  (Hshauaen,  ad  loc),  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  brothers  in  quntion  were  later 
sons  of  Jnaeph  and  Mary.    The  drcunwance  that  the 

James  sndJoses  (or  three,  if  we  tindentaml'lovfnc'la- 
f^liov  [  Luke  vi,  16]  to  mean  "foirfArr  of  James'  [see 
JudaaJ) — is  not  conclusive  against  this  view,  aiiice  in 

to  finil  children  of  the  same  name,  especially  if.aa  in  the 
prewnt  case,  these  names  were  in  common  use.  Eich- 
hom'i  explaiuition  (n1  tap.  p.  571)  is  based  upon  a  long 
since  exploded  hypothesis,  and  lequirc*  no  refutation. 
John  xlx,  SG,  contains  no  valid  counter-ar)[ument :  the 
bCDtbers  of  Jesus  may  have  become  convinced  by  his 
resurrection  (MatL  xxviii,  10),  and,  even  bad  lliey  been 
BO  at  his  death,  yet  perhaps  the  older  and  mote  spiritu- 
ally-lundreil  John  may  have  seemed  to  Jesus  more  suit- 
able to  carry  out  his  last  wishes  than  even  his  natural 
bnithers(see  Pott,  uf  mp.  p. 7G  sq.j  aemenl,u(  >u;i.  p, 
860  sq.).  At  sll  events,  the  bruthem  of  Jesus  are  not 
only  expresseit  as  having  become  at  length  believers  in 
htm,  but  they  even  appear  somewhat  later  among  the 
publiaheraof  thcGuspel  (Acisi,  14;  lCar.iz,0).  See 
BuoTiiKKs.  (d)  Siiteri  of  Jesus  are  meiuioneil  in  Halt. 
xiii.K;  Mark  vi,3  (in  Mark  iii.  SS,  the  words  n>i  ai 
aiiXfai  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity).  Their 
names  are  not  given.  That  we  are  to  understand  own 
sisters  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting 
"bit  brothers,  (r)  Finally,  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
makes  Salimit,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John  (Marii  xv,-IO;  xvt,  l,e(cv),  to 
iiave  been  a  relative  of  Jesus.    (See  llase,  p.  &6.)     See 

S.ILXUIK. 

8.  Jesus  waaeducaled  at  Nazareth  (Hase,p.6T;  Weitse, 

IleJ.C.tdaaitiont,  Helmst.  1698;  Lange, />f  pro/wrt*. 
CkriM  adoUsc  Altdorf,  1699),  but  attended  no  (Kabbin- 
ical)  schools  (John  vii,  IG).  He  appears,  acconling  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  to  have  learneil  the  Iraile  ofhis 
.ailupted  father  (Justin  Mart.  c.  7r^.  88,  p.  316,  e<l.  CoL ; 
comp.  Theodnr.  Jlia.  KcrL  iii,  28;  Sozomen,  vi, !,  etc.), 

wiQCliluaffect  i)f  LearhinKi  as  was  usual  with  ail  the 
Itabbina  (compare  Neander,  p.  M).  By  this  means  be 
may  in  part  have  acquired  his  subaistence  (comp.  Mark 
Ti,  3  ;  but  Origen,  Cotitra  CtUrm,  €,  p.  iOS,  denies  this 
eUtement.  ami  TiKhendorf  omits  u  r/irwv).  Besides, 
his  followers  supplied  him  with  Ubeial  presents,  and,  on 
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hia  JoumevB,  the  Oriental  lu 


ea  of  ho^MlaHtj'  (John  >, 


him  for  a  conHder^tle  time,  who  ea 
ance(Luke  viii,!;  Markxv,41>.  He  1 
travetling-purae  with  the  apoMlea  (John  xti.  6 ;  xiii,  9), 
from  which  the  Hock  uf  proriaocu  Ibr  the  joumcy  was 
provided  (Luke  ix,  13;  Matt,  ziv,  IT  sq.,  etc.).  We 
certainly  cannot  regard  Jesus  as  pmpeily  poor  in  tbe 
sense  of  indigent  (see  Welch,  MimxU.  Sacr.  p.  866  aq.), 
for  this  appears  (Henke'a  Mat.  ii,  610  iq.)  neither  biao 
Mail,  viii,  if)  (sec  Lunie,  Dt  CAruTi  ilinliu.it  patpBtatt. 
Lipa.  I7(M),  nor  yet  frarn  S  Cor.  viii,  9  (see  BrirSgt  c 
■vrsEii/Iipni  Zinit.  iv,  160  sq.},  and  John  xii,  31,  ratbei 
shows  the  contrary  (comp.  Bar-Hcbneoa,  Ckrvm.  p.  Xjil } ; 
yet  his  parents  were  by  no  meaiu  in  opulent  circum- 
stances (see  Luke  ii,  24 ;  comp.  Lev.  zii,  8),  and  be  him- 
self possessed  (Matt,  viii,  30)  at  least  do  real  estate  wbu. 
ever  (see  generally  Hau,  IH  aivrit  evr  J.  C,  pampertaH 
K  Kvbjrcerit  jineci/wu,  Kriang.  1787 ;  Siebeohaar,  in  Out 
Badu.fgfl.StMii.ii,VX»n.).  See  Huhiuatiox.  Ota- 
ing  his  public  cartier  of  leaching,  Jesus  (when  not  tvar- 
elling)  staid  chiefly  and  of  chuce  at  Caponaum  (Mtft, 
iv,  la),  and  only  on  one  or  two  occanons  (Loke  iv.  16; 
Hark  vi,  1)  visited  Nazareth  (aee  Ktealing,  I>c  J.  IVaLar. 
vtgrala  palriii  erafr,  Lips,  1741).  In  exterior  btt  cdo- 
slanlly  observed  tbe  customs  uf  his  iKople  (see  A.  U*- 
atiauAjCkriMt.dtPOroffntUrvr  se  aRrnuiAf'cEcv, Hclm^ 
I7S4;  (iildc.  If*  Chritlo  rtdiadputia  tjtudtotri  ifurffrast. 
in  the  Nor.  mitnltiai.  I.ipt.  iii,  568  sq.),  and,  far  froaa 

he  took  part  in  the  pleasum  of  social  life  (John  ii,  1  aq.; 
Luke  vii,  31  sq. ;  Matt,  xi,  16  sq.;  compare  ix,  14  tq,). 
NeverthelesH,  he  never  inarTied  (compare  Qcm.  Alex. 
SIrom.  iii,  191  sq.;  see  SeUeiermBcber,  Dtr  CkHitUe^ 
Glaubr,lstmL  ii,  536),  for  tbe  supposiion  of  SchnlibcM 
{.Vmlat.  Iktolog,  Nackr.  1836,  i,  20  sq. ;  1BS8,  t,  101  ■!.) 
that  Jnus  was  married  accordmg  to  Jewish  uaage,  witta 
the  addition  that  his  wife  (and,  pei^iaps,  several  chilib^ 
by  her)  had  died  before  his  entrance  opon  paUic  bfe,  is 
a  pure  hypothesia  that  at  least  dwum  no  countcnaDOe 
from  the  silence  in  tbe  N.  T.  as  to  any  such  oocurreDca; 
and  the  stupendous  design  already  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
youthful  Jesus  alforded  no  moti^-e  for  marriage,  aDd,iii- 
deed,  did  not  admit  (compare  Matt,  xix,  13)  such  a  <«>- 
Rnement  to  a  narrower  circle  (see  Weisae,  /.rtn  Jetm,  i, 
349  sq. ;  comp.  Hase,  p.  109).  AdiUtknal  literature  m^ 
beBeeninVolbeding,p.l7,l8;HaBe,tLG9.    See  Nau- 

9.  The  length  of  Jesos's  public  ministry  (befjtnnii^ 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Luke  iii,  !4  j  aee  Rnaeli. 
in  the  Brtm.  k.  I'ertf.  BOIioik.  iii,  81S  sq.),  aa  well  n 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  single  events  related 
in  the  (iospels,  is  very  variously  estimated.  (See  Hase. 
p.  IT.)  The  Hrst  three  evangelists  give^  as  tbe  soenr 
of  their  transactions  (after  his  temptation  and  the  im> 
priannmenl  of  the  Baptist,  Mstl.  iv.  1-18),  atmoM  exda- 
sively  Gtilitet  {lie  Galilaa  frppotiitmo  Serraloria  mirae- 
aior.rWiro.GOtt.  1775),  inasmuch  as  Jesns  had  his  rea- 
iilence  then  in  the  dty  Capemaam,  especially  in  tbe 
winter  months  (Halt,  iv,  13;  viii,  5;  xTii.34:  Uaik  i, 
SI;  ii,l,elc.).  Par  tbe  most  part,  we  AthI  him  in  the  ro- 
mantic and  thickly  settled  ndghborboml  of  the  Sea  of 
Tlberiaa,  or  upon  its  surface  (Halt,  viii,  38  sq.i  xiii.  1 
aq. ;  xiv,  IB ;  Luke  viii,  X3),  also  on  the  other  siile  ia 
Penu(Hatt.viii,38jLoheviii,3C!Markvii,3l).  Usee 
he  went  as  fsr  ss  within  the  Phtenician  bomiilaiin 
(Uatl.xv,!!;  Mark\-ii,34Bq.).  But  in  the  sj^wptkal 
gospels  he  only  appears  ourr  to  hare  visited  JenMkiB. 
at  (he  time  of  the  last  Passover  (Matt,  xxi  aq.;  Haifc 
xi  iq.',  Luke  xix  sq.).  According  to  this,  the  dnmioa 
ofhis  teaching  might  be  limited  to  tiiiffk  year(Euae)k 
iii, 34),  and  many  (a|q>e«Ung  to  Luke  iv,  IS;  nmptlaa. 
Ixi.l  sq.;  see  Origen,  A/nn. SS ;  CDinp.TennU.^ifr.yKdL 
C.8;  but  see  Koiner,p.4)  alieadvin  the  anc)cnlC1iaR'& 
(Clem. Alex.5fnw.  i,  p,  147 ;  OrigeD, /Vwr^  iv.  6)  odIj 
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•How  tbi>  ipwe  to  hi*  publU  niirtan  (compace  Mum, 
nra  Yiart  qflU  Birth  aad  DtaA  ofCkriH,  p.  161; 
PrieHly,  i/nrmMy  o/Ule  fcoi^sjufi,  London,  1774,  ii,  4 ; 
Browne,  Ordo  Sat^onwt^  p»  6&4  iiq.) ;  although,  inde- 
pcDdenUy  or  >U  tbe  othen,  Luke  vi,  1  {ttetiti^it  Sab- 
bath) iButix  uuUcation  of  ■  Hoond  PiMovei  *f  hich  la- 
ma edebntcd  during  hi*  public  career.  See  Sabbath, 
On  ttie  other  haiid,JabD'a  Goipelibow*  (cDrnp-Jaco- 
ti,Zitr  CknmoLd.  l^^int  J.im Evaiig.  JiAAn  tin  Slsd. 
K.  Krit.  1888,  iv,  845  iiq.)  that  Jeaua  woi  not  only  often- 
er,  but  generally  in  Judna  (whence  he  once  travelled 
tbiough  Samaria  [o  Uililee,  John  ir,  4 ;  compare  bii  ro- 
luni,  Luke  xvii,  11),  namely,  in  the  holy  city  Jeruukm 
(but  this  difference  agrees  with  tbe  reapective  designe 
of  the  Kveral  gospel);  see  Neandei,  p.  SM>  iiii.),and  in- 
Ibniu  us  at  fin  Jewish  TeMirals  which  Joui  cdebrated 
■I  Jenualem.  The  Snl,  occurring  toon  after  the  bap- 
tiam  orjema  (John  ii,  13),  ia  a  PaaBover;  the  ucond 
(John  r,  1)  a  called  indefinitely  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews" 
(topr^  rwi>  'lovlaivv) ;  the  third  was  the  FeMival  of 
Tabenadea  (John  vii,  i)  \  the  fourth  the  Feail  of  Ded- 
ieatkn  (John  x,  H) ;  and,  laUly,  the  Afth  (John  xii, 
xiii)  again  a  PassDver:  mentirai  ia  also  made  (John  vi, 
4)  of  bUU  another  Paasover  which  Jeaui  spent  in  Galilee. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  Jeaus  was  engaged  some  three 
years  (Origen,(7iin/raCrbiiiii,  ii,p.67)  aaa  public  teach~ 
et;  and  if  by  the  "feast"  or  John  v,  1  we  are  also  to 
undenland  a  raisoTer  (Paulus,  Camm,  i,  901  sq. ;  SUe- 
kind,  in  Uengel's  A  rckii.  i,  182  sq. ;  E  Crosius,  ad  loc  i 
Seyffaith,  CkrimoL  Sacra,  p.  1 14  j  RotdmoD,  Himaoiig, 
p.  198),  which,  however,  ia  not  ceituB  <Lllcke,ad  Inc.; 
Anger,  I)ti  trmp.  ia  Act.  Apoit.  rttiionf,  1, !4  sq. ;  Jacotl, 
Ml  tap,  p.  864  sq.),  we  tnual  auign  a  period  of  three  and  ' 
a  half  veais  (EuaeUus,  i,  ID,  S),  aa  lately  Seyffarth  baa 
done  (Summary  af  rreml  liitcoerru$  m  ChmoL  N,  Y. 
Itt57,  p.  188),  although  on  the  most  sinpular  (^unda 
(tee  Alford,  Commailary  on  John  v,  1).  Otherwise  the 
evangeliMs  hardly  aflbrd  iDore  than  two  years  and  a  few 
moncha  (see  Anger,  uf  nip.  p.  38 ;  llBBe,p.  IT  sq.)  to  the 
poblic  labors  of  Jesus  (ace  generally  Laurbeck,  Df  ai»- 
n>M>>ri>(mi(7Ar„Altdorf,l700;  KSiner, Ouvf /■nicilard 
C*rufHjpo#(6np'itin.a*4rnrm(,LJpa.lii9i  Pries,  Ae 
nmero  Fatduaum  Ckruli,  Knatock,  1789:  Lahode,  J>e 
die  ri  (H»o  vlt.  Paick.  Ckr.  Hal.  1749;  Marsh's  remarks 
in  Hicbaelis's  Mrod.  ii,  46  sq.).  Again,  as  the  apostles 
were  not  uninterruptedly  ill  company  with  Jesus,  the 
time  of  their  proper  association  with  him  might  be  still 
ftather  reduced  somewhat,  although  we  can  not  (with 
Hknlein,/)e  lrmporit,quoJ.C.  na  ApoMtoLrtrialyu  at, 
(hnrriow,  ErL  1796)  anome  it  to  have  been  barely  some 
niiw  months.  Under  thne  three  (or  four)  Paschal  fes- 
tivals writers  have  repeatedly  endeavored,  for  historical 
and  particularly  apologetic  purposes,  to  arrange  all  the 
aingle  occurrences  which  the  tint  evangelists  mentim 
without  chronological  sequence,  and  so  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete chronological  view  of  Jesus's  entire  Journeys  and 
leaching.  Yet,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  this  subject,  none  or 
tbe  Uospel  Harmonies  hitherto  constructed  can  be  re- 
ganteil  aa  more  than  a  series  of  historical  conjectures, 
Mnce  the  narrative  of  the  flnt  three  evangelists  presents 
but  little  that  can  guide  to  a  measurably  certain  con- 
doiion  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  John  himself  does 
not  appear  to  relate  Che  incidents  in  strictly  chronolog- 
ical onier  according  to  these  Passovers  (see  generally 
Eichhnm,  AM.  iaf  ,V.  T.  i,  69!  sq.).  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  Bltcmpts  are,  Lightfool,C*ron»cfe  n/lkt  O. 
mdA'.T'.Lond.ieifi!  Oo-iiini^.KrpoiitoroftktS.T. 
London,  1739:  Rus, //armoinu  AVcu^c'wi'ar.  Jen.  1737; 
ll«cknight,W(i  naoaj  ofthtfour  Cotpd$,  London,  1756, 
Latine  lecit  notasquea(lJecicRL1ckeT«relder,Bien).177!; 
BengEl,  Richl.  l/anuom  drr  4  Ktangd.  Bd  edit.  Tllhing. 
1766;  Xewcome,//ni-iiK>ivn/rtiCai})rl(,Dubtin,1778; 
Paulus,  Coimnesr.i,  446  sq.;  il,l  sq.,B84sq.;  iii,8!sq.; 
Kaiser,  Uri-die  tgaopl.  Zaiimmt»iltlt.ie- i  Eiiaig.  Nu- 
renih.1818;  Q\uaexi,Qval.tBntigd.talmla tsT*-"'-''''- 
pisiim  f(fn|»i',  Copenhagen,  1S29;  Wicseler,  C'AnmoJi^. 
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Bunopt  der  4  EeaKg.  Hamh  1843 ;  Townsend's  CkrmaL 
•rnng.a/tke  f>.TttLLon±l»2l,BoKt.lia7;  Greswell, 
'ariKoaiu  Evmg.  Lond,  1880;  Robinson,  Narmoaf  of 
tie  Gotpel,  (Greek),  Bosl.  184e  (EngL  id.) ;  Tischendorf, 
Sgimpnt  UtOKgtL  Leipa.  1861;  Strong,  Hanaong  of  the 
Cojpii.  (English),  N,Y,ie52  (Greek),  ib.  1854;  Stroud, 
Cretk  Ilarmorof,  U,aA.  1858.     See  Hakiiomes. 

to.  Beudes  the  ts«elveapostles(q.T.),Jesns  also  chose 
seventy  (q.  v.)  parsons  as  a  second  more  private  order 
(Luke  x,  1  s(|.),  who  liave  been  supposed  by  some  lo 
cotrespond  1o  some  Jewuh  notion  of  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  Luke  riiows  a  tendency  to 
such  generaliiation ;  Uul  this  number  was  proliably  se- 
lected (see  Kuintil,  ad  loc.)  with  reference  to  the  seven- 
ty elders  of  tbe  Jews  (Numb,  xi,  16  sq.),  composing  the 
l^hedrim,  just  as  the  twelve  apostles  represented  the 
twelve  tribes  or  Israel  (compare  generally  Burmaim,£i> 
ercif.  Aead.  ii,  95  sq.;  Heumann,  t>t  70  Ckritti  Irgalu, 
Getting.  1748).  Their  traditional  names  (see  Assemani, 
AiMK»A.Or.IlI,i,S19Bq.iFBbric/.ui,p.ll6aq.),Bame 
of  which  are  cited  by  Euaeluus  (i,  IS),  might  have  some 
historical  gmund  but  for  the  oiauirest  endeavor  to  place 
in  the  illuslrious  rank  of  the  seventy  every  conspicuous 
individual  of  the  apostolical  age,  concerning  whom  im(b- 
ing  pontive  was  known  lo  the  contrary.     The  account 

aa  unhistorical  (Strauss,  i,  560  sq. ;  Scbwegler,  .VticV 
apatl.  Zaialttr,  ii,  45;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Neander, 
p.  541  sq.). 

Bespeding  the  eharacteristlcs  of  Jesus's  teaching  (see 
especuUy  Winkler,  Utbtr  J.  l^r/Xhi^lril  vad  Ltknirl, 
Leipi.1'97;  Behn, tV5. rfir /.rAnrrl ./rru  H. inner  .4;his- 
V/,  Lllbeck,  1791;  WtutS,  Bmrrkungm  aber  die  J^^rart 
Jr«>,Oirenbach,  1788;  n.fMtaU  Die  I^rnH  Jm  oU 
roTfrr^fnlpKr^.Ilannov.  18IT;  H.  N.  la  Cl^,  ZV  Jent 
CA.  vHlihimdi  melhodo  hom^  ingvtia  r^reotmlr,  Gronin^ 
l8B5;Ammon,fliWr*fol  11,828 sq.;  Planck, (7nciic(te 
<f.ariMnirA.I,IGIsq.;  Hase, /.rin  Jr>.  p.  123  sq.;  Ne- 
ander,  p.  Ifil  sq. ;  Wcisae,  i,  876  sq.),  we  may  remarii 
that  all  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered  sometimes 
in  the  synagogues  (Matt,  xiil,  54;  Luke  iv,  22,  etc), 
sometimes  in  public  places,  and  even  in  the  open  field, 
Boraetimes  in  the  Temple  court,  were  suBgested  on  the 
occasion  (John  iv,  S'i  sq. ;  vii,  37  sq.),  either  by  some 
transaction  or  natural  phenomenon,  or  else  by  some  re- 
cital (Luke  xiii,  I),  or  expression  of  others  (Matl.viii, 
10).  He  loved  (epecislly  to  clothe  his  aenliments  in 
compariaiNia  (see  tlreiliiig,  p.  201  sq.),  parables  (Matt. 
xiii,ll  sq.,S4  sq.)  (for  these  are  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  slmplidly,  concisenesa,  natural  beauty,  in- 
telligibleness,  and  dignity;  see  (specially  Unger, /Vpirr- 
abolar,  Jm  Halani,  itarrpniatiime,  vtu,  Leipz.  1828),  al- 
legories (John  vi,8i  sq.;  XI  xv) ,  and  apothegms  (Halt, 
v),  sometimes  also  parailoxes  (John  ii,  19;  vi,53;  viii, 
58),  which  exactly  suited  the  comprehennon  of  his  au- 
dience (Harii  iv,83;  Luke  xiii,  IB  sq.;  xiv,  b  sq.);  and 
he  even  adapted  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  ol  liis  doc- 
trines to  fsmilisr  Jewish  forms,  which  in  his  mouth  hise 
that  ruggedness  and  unaxthetic  chancter  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  Uie  Talmud  (comp.  Wrisse,  lie 
more  Dommi  nertplot  a  mayitlrit  Jad.  Unjandi  ae  dit- 
irratdi  modal  iBpienltr  eawnduiiA'.Y'ileh.  1792).  See  Aij- 
uUHiRr ;  Parable.  In  contests  with  learned  Jews,  Je- 
sus knew  how,  by  simple  clearness  of  intellect,  lu  defeat 
their  arrogant  dialectic^  and  yet  was  able  to  pursue 
their  own  method  or  inferentiid  argument  (JIatt.  xil, 
2b).  When  they  propoaed  to  him  caplious  questions,  he 
brought  them,  not  unfrequently  by  Hinilar  questions, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  PtatL  xxi.  24 ;  xxii, 
20;  Luke  X,  29  sq.;  xx,8  aq.),  or  by  appeal  to  the  ex- 
plicit written  law  or  to  their  sacred  historv  (Watt,  ix, 
13;  xii,3aq.;  xix,4aq.:  Ukevi,3sq.i  K.26sq.:  xx, 
38  sq.),  oi  by  anabigiM  from  ordinaiy  life  (MatL  xii,  10 
sq,),  to  maintain  silence,  or  put  Ihem  to  embarrassment 
with  all  their  sagacity  and  legal  seal  (Hatl.  xxii, 42  sq., 
John  viii,  3  iq.);  sometimes  he  disarmed  them  by  Oil 
exeiciseafhismirBculou>p<.>fer  (Lukev,34).   With  a 
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ffew  exctpCioni,  John  done  uaigns  lon^ftr  apeechea  of  i 
(iu([RUttic  chancier  to  JenUi  nor  a  il  uy  matter  o: 
surpriae  thiit  the  WLsdora  which  delivered  itwlf  (o  th' 
populace  in  nmxims  rhiI  sirnile*  shoald  permit  itself  ti 
be  underatoud,!!)  the  circle  of  the  prieata  aod  Cboee  em 
dite  in  cha  l»w,  connectedly  end  mjTtically  on  (opioa  oi 
the  hiffhet  g<iotu,  although  even  in  John,  of  eonne,  we 
eat  not  expect  the  ipnsnma  rvrAo.  In  ■  fomul  treats 
ment,  moreover,  hia  repiaentitiona,  eapeddly  thoae  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  could  not  be  free  from  accommoda- 
lion  (P.  van  Hemert,  (f/i.  A  caminod,  fm  jV.  T.  Donmund 
and  Leipt.  1797) ;  but  whether  he  made  use  of  the  ma- 
terial (not  merely  negadve)  aperies  of  accommodatior 
iaiHit  a  hiatorical,  but  a  dogmatic  quation  (cump.  there- 
on Bcetachneider,/fcU(j6.iJ:Avin.i, 420  sq.;  Wegschiiei- 
der,  Iiutilul.  p.  113  aq.;  De  VfetU,  SinndrMrr,  iii,  131 
aq.l  Nea(uler,p.316aq.).  See  AtxmiiioDATiox  Like 
the  O.-T.  propheu,  he  sometimea  also  employed  symbol- 
ical acta  (John  xiii,!  aq.,  20,32;  oomp.  Luke  ix,17  aq.' 
A  dignifled  expieaaion,  a  keen  but  aJTectionate  look, 
i;eaticulation  retlevtiiig  the  inwaid  inapiialion  (Hege- 
roeiater,  Cirisliim  galiu  pro  trmeioHt  luurponc,  Ikrveat. 
1774),  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fore*  of 
his  words,  and  gained  for  him,  in  oppoeing  the  Phan- 
■eea  atid  lawyen,  the  eulogiuni  of  eloquence  (compare 
John  vii,46:  xviii,6;  HalL  vii,  28  aq.).  The  tuition 
which  Joaua  imparted  to  the  apostles  (comp.  Greiling,  p. 
SIS  aq.),  WKB  a^iarently  private  (llatt.  xili.  11  sq. ;  see 
aOn.HSiLTkailii.U).  Kn  Aiuxti.f,  Finally, Jesua 
commonly  apoke  Kyn>-Chaiilee  (comp.  e.  g.  Hark  iii,  17 ; 
r,41;  Tii,S4;  MBtt.xxvii,47;  see  Malala.  f Arwu^riipA. 
p.  IS),  Uke  the  Palestinian  Jews  generally  [see  Lan> 
ouaok],  not  Greek  (Diodati,  De  fkriilo  Grace  loqarilt. 
Neap.  1707,  tianalated  in  the  ^  rn.  BM.  Repot.  Jan.  1844, 
p.lHOsq.;  comp. on  the  contiary.  Emeeti,  .Vflustfl  rA«^ 
£>W.i,  W9  sq.),  although  he  might  have  undentoodthe 
latter  language,  or  even  Latin  (Wemsdorf,  Dt  Ckritlo 
Latint  loquenlf,  Viteb. ;  ace  generally  Reiske,  Dt  lingua 
•«nt.J.C.Jen.I670;  Bh.  de  Koasi,  MIu  fiiviHi  propria 
A' CAHXa, Farm.  177S;  Za\»<!\t,r>eS»g>,aJ<iJaor.tai^. 
Chritli  et.  ^pofCVilebak,  179  li  Wisemann,  in  hia  Hai: 
airiacHoauia^).  No  »rirM$*  of  hij  are  extant  (the 
■parioiisneae  of  the  aiMalied  leUer  to  the  king  of  Edena, 
given  hy  Euaebiua,  i,  13,  is  evident;  comp.  alao  Uohr's 
Kril.  PnJiffer-IMioti.  i,  161  aq.  [see  Aboab]  :  the  al- 
lied written  productions  of  Jesus  may  be  seen  in  Fa- 
hficii  Cod.Apocr.  i,tKIS  sq.),  not  was  there  need  of  any, 
sines  he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  diaaemination 
of  hie  doctrines  through  the  apostles,  and  he  wished 
■vea  to  turn  away  attention  fh>m  the  literature  of  tbe 
age  to  the  qurit  and  life  of  a  thorough  piety  (compare 
Hautr,  Srit/e  d.  WtrtA  ier  Ki-iftL  ReL-UrbimL  ttlrr/- 
find,  i,  34  aq.;  Saitorius,  Car  Ciritliii  tcripli  hAU  r*- 
J>;iKi'tr,Leipi.l81{>i  WitxinR,iVanimJ.inclUiSdiri/)L 
hmterbum,  Bachw.  1822;  Uiesecke,  ITaran  Aat  J.  C. 
i&tr  tieh  a.  i.  fUtig.  wichu  Sckr\fll  kialerliuMai,  LUneb. 
182S;  RCnuius,StU.rA»/.p.22sq.;  Neuder,p.lM; 
eomp.  Hase,  p.  11).  Jesus  has  been  impnqierly  entitled 
•  Kabbi,  or  high  rank  of  religious  teacher  pal,  po/WO, 
ill  the  senseof  the  Jewish  schooK  as  haring  been  thus 
atyleil  not  only  by  the  populace  (Mark  x,  SI ;  John  xx, 
16),  or  hie  disciples  (John  i,39,SO;  iv,31:  U,!;  xl.S; 
Btalt.  xxvi,  46,  etc.),  but  also  hy  Nicodemns  (John  ui,  2), 
and  even  his  enemies  (vi,  25)  themwlvea  O'itringa,  Sg- 
aag.  «r.  p.  70li ;  Paulua,  l,ebfn  Jo.  i,  122  aq. ;  ae«,  on  the 
oontrary,CE.SchmJd, /)epronio/Mne  nfad.Chrit/n  rjut' 
tiitilunpuIiMptrperamlriula,Lip».IH<i).  In  the  time 
of  Jeaua  pers-ins  had  no  occasion  to  aapire  to  the  formal- 
ky  of  learned  honors,  as  in  later  ages  (Neander,  p.  fiO), 
andJesus  had  little  sympathy  with  such  an  ostentatious 
spirit  (John  vii,  IS).  See  Rabbi.  (Additional  litera- 
ture may  be  seen  in  Volbeding,  p.  26.)  See  Pnopnti. 
11.  TheJewaexpectedmiridesofthe  Messiah  (John 
»H,BI;  4Ei«)r.xiiu60;  comp.  Matt. viii,  17;  John  xx 
80  sq. ;  see  Berthnldt,  Ckrulolagio  Jndaor.  p.  168  aq.) 
inch  as  Jesus  perfunned  (rfparn,  muiila,  Ivmiuui) 
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Toults  (on  Matt,  viii,  !R  sq„  see  Paulus,  ad  loc. ;  Bret- 
schneider,  ffauQ,  J:  y>VM.  i,  SU7  sq.;  Hase.  Z.(Ab>  ^<!i««, 
p.  184;  on  Matt,  xxi,  18  sq.,a«  Fleck.  rFrflndLiLCAnt- 
inah.  p.  1B8  aq.),  in  which  respects  they  an  in  Mrik* 
ing  contrast  with  the  silly  thaumatutgy  of  the  aporry- 
phid  gospels  (seaTboliick,C<niacfin%t.(t(a<ii9,  <;eaDL 
p.  406  sq.),  consisting  mostly  of  raising  [be  dead  Bad 
the  cure  (Mark  vi,  66)  of  such  maladies  as  had  baftlal 
all  scientiHc  remedies  (tnaanity,  epilepsy,  paby,  leproay, 
blilldnes^  etc.).  He  asked  no  reward  (comp.  iimiu  s, 
8),  and  performed  no  miracles  to  gratify  curkwly  (Man. 
xvi,  I  aq.;  Mark  viii,  11  aq.),  or  to  excite  the  aaloiiiah- 
ment  of  a  sensuous  populacv ;  rathei  he  repeatedly'  fbr- 
bade  the  puUic  report  of  his  extraordinary  deeds  (3f  atC 
ix,  SO;  Maril  i,  44;  vii,  SC;  viii,  26;  Luke  v,  14;  wiii, 
66 ;  Plitt,  in  (be  Htu.  Hriep/rr,  I8W,  p.  S«0  sq„  t«k«* 

Uda  the  man  relate  his  cure  to  iii  Tttatiitt  only),  and 
he  aroided  the  popular  outbnnta  of  }ay,  which  would 
have  swelled  loudly  al  his  particularly  aueceaful  BchieT' 
menu  (John  v,  IS),  only  auffering  these  mirada  to  be 
acknowledged  lo  the  honor  uf  (Aid  (Luke  vtii,3»  bc|.; 
xvii,  16  aq.).  In  effecting  cures  he  snmelimes  made  UBC 
of  aome  means  (Mark  vii,  S3;  viii,  28;  John  ix,  6  sq.; 
comp.  Spinoia,  Trtut.  IkeoL  paL  c.  S.  |i.  244,  ed.  PanL; 
MsL-hfi-m.  Ui-hmrk.  p.  8S3  sq. ;  Paulus,  Libnt  Jrtv,  i, 
223),  but  in  general  he  empluved  simply  a  word  (Malt, 
viii,  I  sq.;  John  v,  8,  etc),  even  at  a  distance  (Mau. 
viii,  G  sq.;  Luke  vii,  6  sq.;  John  iv.  50),  or  isireljr  a 
toncb  of  the  invalid  (Matt,  viii,  S,  IS)  or  the  alHictad 
member  (Uuid  eyes  ^*"-  ^'''  19;  xx,  84;  see  Sadler, 
Chriil.  anmopertlmi  fnirabUib.  areaniM  unit  lit  rfaiwjiii, 
Eilans.  1795-,  alao,  Jtiui  an  iwVuoifu  nit  iptUt  sintas 
edideril,  ib.  1799) ;  on  the  other  haml,  likewise,  a  cmn 
was  eipoienced  when  the  infirm  touched  his  gamwat 
(Hati.  ix,  20  sq, ;  xiv,  86),  bui  in  such  a  case  always  im 
the  presumption  of  a  Arm  faith  (Matt.  ix.  28 ;  compan 
John  T,  6),  so  that  when  thia  failed  tbe  miraciiloiM 
power  was  not  eitercised  (Matt,  xiii,  68 ;  Mark  xi,  3). 
On  this  very  account  some  modems  have  aaaerted  [Guls- 
muth,  Ditt.de  Ckritlo  lUed.  Jen.  I81i  [on  the  oppnite. 
Amnion's  rA»fcs.Jo«ra.i,  177  aii.J;  Eniiemosa.  J/>^ 
ni^in.p.47Saq.;  Kieser,  Sysf.  dri  rrUarim.  ii.Mt  sq.; 
Meyer,  Namramilnipen  od.  dir  Krtckrin.  rl.  uhm.  J/i<f- 
net.  mil  lliiu.  auf  TkeoL  Hamb.  ISSS;  comp.  Weiase,  i. 
349  sq.)  that  these  cares  were  principaUy  eSMed  by 
Jeaus  throuf-h  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism  (ctnip. 
Luke  viii,  48 ;  sec  generally  Pfaii,  Dt  CkriiU  acadrm. 
If.  T.  medico  primario,  Erlang.  IT4S ;  Schullheaa,  in  tbe 
\euetl.  IkfoL  yaeir.  1829,  p.  360  sq.).  See  ilEALnio. 
That  the  Jewish  Rabins  and  the  Ksacnefl  perfbnned,  or 
perhaps  only  pretended  to  perform,  similar  aiK*.  al  least 
upon  dienioniiicB,  appeani  fmm  ^latL  xii,  27;  Luke  xi, 
19;  Mark  ii,88aq.;  comp.  Joseph  us,  H'ur,  ii,8,6;  Ant. 
viii,  2,  6).  The  sendmeiits  nf  .leans  himself  as  to  tbe 
value  and  tendency  of  his  mindes  ate  uodeniabls;  ha 
disapproved  thai  eagerness  r<w  wonders  displayed  by  hia 
conlemporaries  (Malt,  xvi, 1 ;  John  ii,  18)  which  s|ining 
from  sensuous  curiosity  07  fiom  pure  malevolenoc  (Matt. 
xii,39;  xvi,  4;  Mark  Wii,  II  sq.),  or  else  bad  a  thanh- 
teaa  regard  merely  lo  their  nwn  advanla^  (John  iv,  48; 
vi,  24),  but  which  ever  desired  miracles  menly  as  aoch, 
while  he  regarded  them  as  a  naiionAl  method  for  aa- 
taininghis  piirpoae  of  awakening  and  <alltng  fucth  faith 
(John  xi,  42;  comp.  Matt,  xi,  4  sq.:  lAike  vii,  21  aq.), 
and  hence  often  lamented  their  inefTertualReas  (Matb 
xi,  SO  sq.;  Luke  x,  tS;  see  especially  Nitzach,  Qwaftaa 
CjlrufuiBitnuwIiirrtiifrrif,  Viteb.  1796;  Scbott.  Opaie, 
i,  1 1 1  >q. ;  Lehnerdt,  De  tmmnittit  Ckr.  effhSt  wmde  ipm 
quid  jiuntiim^.  irBmrril  inirneiilit  eognoiemr,  Regim. 
1S3S;  comp.pBulua,in  theA'a>.rtm;L/()«rni.ix,S42a(h 
413  sq.;  Storr,  in  Flati's  Mnpaz.  iv,  178  sq.;  Eiseln.  ia 
the  KirdienblSltfT /Sr  dat  Bittk.  RB»nJmiy,i.  161  sq.) 
DeWelte,£iMi(cA.i>D;7m.p.19Hsq.j  .Straws, fflmfcisk. 
Irkrt,  i.  86  sq.),  As  an  undeniaUy  effective  ineani  if 
intrududng  Christianity,  these  nuratlcs  have  errr  !•• 
l«aed  a  profMmd  signiticance,  of  which  they  caiiiui  l* 
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deprived  bj  my  sflbru  la  explain  Ihem  on  natural  prin- 
dplc*  («r.  «k.  Ao/KiHfwiMU,  p.  !1&  *q.).  or  to  ascribe 
them  Id  indilioDsl  exaggoalion ;  for  all  invcatigation* 
Of  this  chanctfir  hare  aa  yet  genenlly  reiulted  only  in 
a  eonurted  exegeaia,  and  an  oftenttmea  more  dUHcult 
of  belief  than  the  miraculom  incidents  Chenuelva  (ice 
on  the  aubject  genprally  Koater,  fmnuauirl  odrr  Charaa. 
drr  laitat.  IVuKlerrridUioigrn,  Lpz.  ISJI ;  Jobannaen, 
in  3chri>ter  and  Klein's  C^p/wnliowair.  V,  &71  sc).;  vi,  SI 
w).;  ymOer,  Dtiitirac.  J.  Ck.Mt. a  oifru.MabiirgtnA 
IU1.1S39;  Neander,p.266sq.).    See  Miraclk. 

IS.  Several  of  tba  circumstancra  of  Christ's  paasion 
(q.  V.)  are  explained  under  Biaoav  Swbat,  Cboss,  Li- 
TMoaTROTOX,  PtLATE,  Ect-tPSK,  etc.  (compaie  Meiillii 
AVff  mpauion.J.  Ckr.  Par.  16K,  Frcf.  and  Lipe.  1740; 
Wallher,  Jxri^.-hulor.  Bttrachl.  ib.  d.  GaMchle  u.  d. 
tfid.  u.  Stirb.  Chruti,  Bieslau,  173H,  IT74 ;  Dtt  Lndttit' 
gaeh.  Jrtu  tsagetucA  imd  arcJiaoUg,  bearieilrl,  SUillg. 
1809;  Hug,  in  the  ZaIKhr.f.  d.  Kribiilk.  Frtiburg.  v, 
1  *■).;  Fiiedlieb,  Arckdai.  d.  Lndaugack.  Bonn,  1843). 
The  question  of  Che  legality  or  illegality  of  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  upon  Jeaus  by  tfae  Sanfaediim  and 
prociuator  has  of  late  been  irarniiy  disciused  (seci  for 
the  former  view,  Salvador,  Hittoirt  det  traiilutuMt  de 
Mof*e,Bnixell»i2,u,c  S;  miao,  Jiiui  CiriH  tt  ta  doo 
rriw.  Par.  1838;  Hase,/^^  jM;p.  197  sq.;  on  the  op- 
poale,  Dupin,  L'aiiU  jfini  ^vau  Cufphe  tt  IHlalr,  Par. 
1829;  Amnion, /'orfUfdl  1,341  iq.i  B. CiuHua,  C^Har.  p. 
149  sii.;  Neaniler,  p.  68S  sq.;  comp.  also  Uaumer,  Syil, 
der^imLPhUat.  p.  ilKi-i  anil  Neubif;,  Itt  J.mil  toU. 
Rtckle  den  Tod  tina  Vtrirtchrrt  gnliarien  f  ErL  1SS6). 
The  Sanhedrim  condemned  Jeaus  as  a  blaaphemer  of 
God  (Matt,  xxvi,  6£  sq.  I  Uaikxiv,  64;  compwe  John 
xii,  7),  (br  irhii'h  the  Law  raweribed  capital  punish- 
ment (Lev.  xxiv,  16);  but  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  Ihia  erinw  if  he  had  falselv  claimed  (Msit.  xxvi,  68 
eq. ;  Luke  xxii.  67  sq.)  Xo  be  Che  ftlemiah  (Son  of  (iod), 
and  the  fact  of  this  profeaaion  was  substantiated  indi-  : 
rectly  by  wibwaaea  (HatL  xxvi,  60  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  bl 
aq.l,  and  directly  by  Jesui's  own  declaiation  (Matt. 
xxvi,  63  sq. :  Mark  tcIv,  61  sq.).  So  far  the  transaction 
ought  seem  to  be  toleiably  regular,  except  that  swear- 
inx  'he  prisoner  as  to  his  owi)  crime  is  an  unheard- 
of  pmceas  in  law.  Moreover,  there  was  more  than  a 
single  superdcial  examination  uf  wittieases  (Matt  xxvi, 
GO),  and  Je«a  had  really  uttered  (John  ii,  19)  what 
the  deponents  averred,  flirt  that  Jmis  could  not  l« 
the  M««iah  was  presupposed  by  the  Sanhrdrim  on  the 
ground  of  their  Christolngical  views;  and  here  were 
they  chiefly  to  blame.  Mwe  exact  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  leachin^n  and  acu  of  Jesus  would  have  sure- 
ly corrected  their  impreBsion  Chat  Jesus  was  a  blas- 
phemer, and  perhaps  led  ibem  to  ■  rectincation  ol  their 
expectations  ttapecting  the  Mnsiah.  Another  point  is 
entitled  to  consideration  in  estimating  their  Judicial  ac- 
tioiu  The  fianhedrim's  broader  denunciation  of  Jeaus 
before  Pilale  as  a  usurper  ot  myal  power,  and  their 
charging  him  with  treason  (crunn  laia  majt$talit) 
(Halt.xxvii,ll;Markxv,!;LukexxUi,2;Johnxviii. 
SS),  is  expluned  by  the  fact  that  tbe  Messiah  wss  to  be 
a  theocratic  khig,  and  that  the  populace  for  a  few  days 
saluted  Jceus  with  huzzas  as  the  Son  of  David  (MslL 
Kxi :  John  xiiV  Jeaus  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  roy- 
alty in  the  political  senK,  as  be  declared  before  IMate 
(John  xviii,  36  sq.):  this  the  Sanhedrim,  \t  they  had 
been  disjiassionate  judges,  must  have  been  assured  of, 
even  if  they  had  not  previoualy  inquired  or  aecenained 
bow  far  Jnus  was  from  pretensions  Co  political  author- 
ity. The  sentence  itself  is  therefnTe  less  to  be  repro- 
bateil  than  that  the  high  court  did  nnt,  as  would  have 
been  worthy  itself.  biMime  better  infonned  napccling 
the  charge*;  their  indecorous  haste  evinces  an  cagemesa 
to  condemn  the  prisoner  at  all  hazairls.  and  their  vindic- 
tive manner  clearly  bclraysthairpcraonal  malice  against 
him.  That  I'ilate  pasEieil  and  executed  the  sentence  of 
death  conttary  to  his  better  Judgmeuc  as  a  civil  officer 
is  beyond  all  dnnbL     See  Pii^tTE. 
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That  Jesoa  paned  Chtotigh  a  meiely  apparent  death 
has  been  supposed  by  many  (see  especially  Bahrdc, 
Znects  Jen,  x,  174  sq. ;  Paulus;  CamneM.  iii,  810  sq, 
and  L^ia  Jam,  1,  ii.  281  sq. ;  on  the  contrary,  see  Bich- 
it  SesToUrrit  tn  cruet,  tlott  1767,  also  in  his 
Din.  i  and,  p.  1  aq. ;  Gruner,  De  Jrt.  C.  morte  rrrti,  non 
ibfa,  Jena,  1805;  Schmidtmann,  Mrdie-'philoi.  £t- 
,  Aim  J.  Hack  :  Knaiigmij  aicit  turn  eimr  ladlShr-L 
Ohmaackl  br/alim  gaentn,  Osnabr.  ISBO).  llie  pieic- 
"  igofthesiiloof  Jesusby  the  lance  of  ■  Roman  soldier 
John  xix,  ft4;  hia  name  is  traditionally  given  tBLongi- 
ai,  see  Thilo,  Apoer.  p.  606)  has  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  circumsunce  upon  which  everything  here  depends 
(Trillet,  Itt  miraiido  Uatru  rordit^t  CkntH  ralnerr,  in 
Gruner's  Tnid.  de  rfowoaiuctt,  Jena,  1775 ;  Eschenbach, 
Scri/^ix  mrd.-tibl.  p.  8S  sq. ;  Bartholini,  Dt  latfrt  CkriHi 
upeiln,  Lugd.  Bau  1646),  inasmuch  as  be/art  this  pnne> 

ncww,  wtiich  might  seem  the  more  probable  because 
crucilixion  couhl  hardly  have  cauaed  death  in  »  short  a 
time  (Mark  xv,44).  See  Ciucify.  But  the  account 
of  Che  wound  in  Uie  side  is  not  such  aa  to  allow  tlie 
qucMion  to  be  bv  ChaC  means  fully  and  absolutely  de- 
termined (see  Biir/e  iber  ffurioniii»iiu,p.!S6sq.),  since 
the  evangelist  does  noC  scats  Khick  side  (rXiupa)  wa> 
pierced,  nor  tckfrc,  nor  Aov  deeply,  it  is  thnefore  Sur^ 
t\  a  precarious  argument  to  presume  the  left  aide  (al- 
though the  position  of  the  soldier,  holding  the  spear  in 
his  right  hand  and  ChrusCing  it  opposite  him,  would 
strongly  cvuntenance  this  supposition),  and  equally  so 
to  assume  a  very  deep  inciuon,  penetrating  Che  pericar- 
dium and  keari,  thus  changing  a  swoon  into  sctual 
death ;  nevertheless,  comp.  John  xx,  SG,  £6,  in  favor  of 
this  last  particular.  The  purpose  of  Che  stab — to  ascer- 
tain wheihtf  the  crorilied  person  was  alill  alive — also 
demanded  ■  forcible  thfnst,  and  the  issue  of  blood  and 
water  vouched  for  by  the  evangelist  (I'EqA^tv  liiix 
alfia  cai  I'^wp,  perhaps  a  hendiadys  for  bloody  trater'i 
would  certainly  point  to  real  death  as  immeriialely  te- 
eidling.  By  this  we  muse  undenlsnd  the  doited  bhiod 
(cnior)  in  connection  with  the  watery  portion  (aOTim), 
which  ijoCh  flow  together  1n>m  punctures  of  the  larger 
blood-veasels  (rriiu)  of  bodies  jnH  dead  (from  the  ur^c- 
rinofthe  breast,  as  supposed  by  Hase  [/.et.  Jrni,!ded. 
p.  19S],  no  blood  would  issue,  for  these  ate  usually  empty 
in  a  corpse),  and  the  fnercing  of  the  tide  would  therefore 
not  cause,  but  only  indicate  death.  See  BiJxin  akii 
Wateil  In  flne,che  express  assertion  of  the  evangel- 
ists. Chat  Jesua  breathed  his  last  (;{•»((«■  [Mark  xv, 
37 ;  Luke  xxiii,  46},  ■  term  exactly  eqaivalent  to  the 
Latin  nTiirunr,  he  «7iiiTif,  and  so  doubtless  to  be  under* 
stood  in  its  common  acceptance  of  death),  admits  no  oth- 
er hvpnthesis  than  chat  of  actual  and  complete  diasolu- 
tion.'     See  AooMV. 

The  fact  of  the  return  oT  Jesu*  alive  Irmn  the  grave 
(comp.  Amnion,  lie  rrra  J.  C.  rrn'rucniria,  Erlailg.  1808 ; 
Griesbach,  Dtjbalib,  mde  EvangeL  nns  ife  rrtarrtitiome 
DomiM  aorrnltoanilaiivrnif,  Jena,  1788;  Friedrich,  in 
Eichbora'a  »tNwf*.  vii,  S04  m^. ;  DjiderL  Ih  J.  C.  in  nV, 
rrdilK,  L'tr.  1841)  is  not  invalidated  liy  Rtnuss's  ingeni- 
ous h\-potheses  (ii,&IS;  seellase,p.ai!;  Theilr,p.i06 
sq. ;  cnmp.  Kilhn,  H'ir  jtsj  fA.  durck  del  tlrobit  Tkar, 
Stral<.  18»8) ;  but  if  JeeuB  had  been  merely  dead  in  ap- 
pearance, so  delicate  a  constitution,  already  exhausted 
by  sufferings  before  crucifixion,  would  cirtainly  not  have 
revived  wichnuc  special — that  is,  medical — assistance 
(Neander,  p.  708)  i  ui  Che  cold  rock-vault,  in  an  atmo- 
spliere  loaded  with  Che  odor  of  arDmslics,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  gnve-clotfaes,  in  utter  pmslration,  he 
would,  in  the  onKmtry  course  of  thing*,  have  rather 
been  killeil  than  resuscitated.  His  mum  to  life  must 
therefore  be  legarded  as  a  true  miracle.  Sec  BEat-R- 
RtH-riox.     On  the  grave  of  Jesos,  sec  Iiolootiia. 

After  he  had  risen  (i»  lay  aome  thirty-six  houre  In 
the  grave;  not  three  full  day^  as  asserted  bv  Seylbrth, 
S»mmary  xfCkronoL  IHtme.  N.  V.  1857,  p.  188),  he  flrat 
showed  himself  to  Mary  Magilalene  (Matt,  xxviii,  9. 
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Uirk  xvi,  9 ;  John  xx,  14 1  but  about  du  nme  bouT  to 
the  other  womeo,  nte  SUong'e  Greet  Narmom/,  p.  364), 
then  Ui  hii  apoailee  in  vuiuus  places  in  uid  iboiil  Jem- 
Bdem  (Lukexxiv,  ISsq^aeaq.;  John  xx,  19  «q.),>nd 
wu  recogniiedbfthein — not  immediately,  itii  true  (for 
the  few  paat  d»yi  of  Buffering  [q»y  h«ve  cemmdeimbly 
diiSitured  him  bodily),  but  yet  uuequiroolly— as  Iheii 
cmciAed  teacher  (Neander,  p.  715  eq.),  and  even  handled, 
although  with  some  reserve  (Luke  xxiv,  37;  John  ui, 
12).  He  did  nol  appear  iu  public;  had  he  done  eo,hi> 
enemies  would  have  found  opportunity  to  remove  liim 
a  second  time  out  of  the  way,  oi  to  represent  him  to  the 
people  aa  a  shaoi  Jesus:  hie  raaurrection  could  have  it* 
true  Bignificuice  to  his  believers  only  (see  generally 
Jabn,  NadUrUgt,  p.  I  sq.).  After  a  stay  of  40  days,  be 
waa  visibly  carried  up  into  the  sky  before  the  eyes  uf 
his  disciples  (Luke  xxiv,  51 ;  Acts  I,  9.  Mark  ivi,  19,  is 
of  doubtful  authenticity).  Of  this,  three  evangelical 
witneases  (Matthew,  Msrii,  and  John)  relate  nothing 
(for  very  improhsble  reasons  of  this,  see  FlaM's  Magai. 
viii,55  >q.),  although  the  last  implies  it  in  the  words  of 
Jeaus, "  I  ascend  to  my  Father,"  and  doses  his  Gospel 
with  the  last  interview  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  xxi;  compare  HatL  xxviii,  16).  The 
apoMlea,  in  the  doctrinal  expositions,  occasionally  allude 
lolhisascenirion(iii'aXi)^)orJesua(ActBiii,21;  ITim. 
iii,16i  Rev.  xii,  6),  and  oftan  speak  (Acu  ii,  33 ;  v,Sli 
vii,  60,66]  Rom.  viii,  84;  Eph,  1,20;  CoLiii,  1)  of  Christ 
as  sealed  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (see  Grieabach,  S^U 
iogt  loeor.  N.  T.  ad  adteau.  Chruli  in  cat.  ipedaaliam, 
Jena,  1733 ;  also  in  his  OputiiL  ii,  471  sq. ;  B.  Ciusius, 
BOL  TluoL  p.  400).  Over  the  flnal  disposal  of  the  body 
of  Christ  after  its  ascension  from  the  earth,  an  impene- 
trable veil  must  ever  rest.  The  account  of  the  ascen- 
HDQ  (see  Btud.  tad  Kfil.  1811,  iii,  £97  si(.)  is  acill  treated 
by  many  of  the  critical  theologians  (oomp.  Am^la^,.4t- 
oaulu  J.C.iiciA  hiHor.  BOtL Getting.  1800,  also  in  his 
Nov.  oputc.  tAtoL ;  Honit,  in  Horn's  Galling.  Muteum  J". 
7*«aJLI,ii,Bsq,;  Br.uberM/aional.p.33SiKi.;  Strauss, 
ii,  672  sq. ;  Ilase,  p.  220)  as  one  of  the  myths  (moulded 
on  the  well-known  O.-T.  examples,  Gea  v,  24 1  2  Kings 
ii,  11,  and  serving  as  a  bosia  of  the  expectation  of  his 
visiUe  return  from  heaven,  Acts  i,  1 1 ;  for,  that  the  Jews 
of  that  day  believed  in  an  ascen^on  of  the  Messiah  to 
lieaven  [comp.  John  vi,  62],  appears  from  the  book  Zo- 
har  [Schiittgen,  llora  Urir.  ii,  69G]  ;  the  compsrisons 
with  heathen  apotheoses  are  not  in  point  [  B.  Hasse,  llu- 
toria  <lt  Chr.  in  riluia  ef  oaL  rtikviitt  tx  narral.  Liv.  de 
JtontuA)  Ulutlraiio,  Regiotu.  IBOfi ;  Gfriirer,  ^rcArweoifA. 
I,ii,S74Bq.],  aitd  the  theories  of  Bauer  in  Flatt's  ^i^. 
xvi,  173  sq..  Seller,  Weichert^  and  Himly  [see  Bret- 
schneider,  agti.  IMuridcd.  p.  689 ;  Octerbein,  Dt  odMcat- 
none  in  calum  ad^ttcT/Mli  modo  /acta,  Duisb.  1803 ;  or 
Fogtmanu,  CuiiiiiL  (JB  tnoijiuiatbcfnra,  Ilavn.  1826]  are 
BsUttle  to  the  purpose)  that  originated  among  the  Cliris- 
tians,  or  were  even  invented  by  the  apostles  (Gramberg, 
Bdiffionnd.  ii,  4G1)  —a  view  that  ia  forbidden  by  the 
cloae  proximity  of  the  incident  in  point  oT  time  (iMidon 
[WesleyBn)fl<r»fw,JuIy,I86I).  Itcan,lhererore,onIy 
be  reguded  as  a  pretemsUiral  occurrence  (Naander,  p. 
726).    See  Ascicvbeo-i. 

la.  Respecting  the  ptrtonal  apprarma  of  Jesus  we 
know  nothing  with  certaintv.  According  to  Eusebiua 
{Hi4l.  EkxL  vii,  18),  the  woman  who  was  cured  of  her 
h«monhage  (Mstt.  in,  20)  had  erected  from  IhankTul- 
ness  a  brazen  statue  (see  HobbI  Diutrlal.  tgUogt,  p.  314 
sq.i  cotnp.  Ueinichen,  ExcVi  ad  EnfcMuf,  iii,  997  sq. ; 
Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  i,  662  sq.)  of  Jeaus  at  Poneos  (Ccas- 
rea-Hiilippi),  which  was  destroyed  (Soiom.  IliM.  Eixi. 
v,  21)  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Julian  (compare 
Niceph.  Hill.  EoL  vi,  IS).  Jesus  himself,  acoording  to 
several  ancient  (but  scarcely  trustworthv)  sutements 
(EvagT.  iv,  27 ;  Niceph.  ii,  7),  seat  his  likenen  to  Ab- 
ganu  (q.  V.)  at  Edeaea  (comp.  Bar-Uebr.  Chron.  p,  118), 
where  was  also  said  lo  have  been  found  the  handker- 
chief of  Christ  with  on  imprinlof  his  countenance  (Ce- 
dnaiu,//u/.p.l7S;  Bar-Hebneus, CAtob. p.  168>    SOU 
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another  figure  of  Jesus  is  also  mentioned  (Mkephecu^  M 
upr. !  this  credulous  historian  names  the  evangeto 
Luke  as  the  painter  successively  of  Jesoi,  Mary,  sad 
severs!  apostles),  and  a  certain  Publiua  Lentulns,  a  Ko- 
Toan  officer  (aorardingto  oim  M8.  a /ir«msnij)  is  report- 
ed to  have  compoeod  a  descriplioa  of  Christ's  painnal 
appearance,  wtuch  (with  graat  variation  of  the  text)  u 
still  exhibiled  as  extant  (comp.  Fsbridi  Cad,  apoer.  .V. 
TeH.  i,  SOI  sq.  1  PtavtJmtuU,  Joa.  Damate.  H  NitrfL 
[Aiil.  Eaiei,  i,  40  ]  protopogntpli.  J.  C.  cdiL  CarpHiT, 
Hehnst.  1774).  This  last,  according  lo  the  text  o(  tiab> 
ter  (in  I^tin),  reads  as  foUowa:  "A  man  of  tall  Malar^ 
good  appearance,  and  a  venerable  countenance,  aodh  si 
10  inspire  beholden  both  with  love  and  awe.  His  hair, 
worn  in  a  circular  form  and  curled,  rather  dark  and  tl^ 
ing,  Howing  over  the  ahoulden,  and  parted  in  the  nil- 
die  of  the  head,  after  the  style  of  the  Nauieno,  Hit 
forehead,  amooth  and  perfectly  serene,  with  a  Csce  fit* 
from  wrinkle  or  spot,  and  beaotiSed  with  a  modastt 
ruddiness,  and  a  faultleea  nose  and  mouth.  His  beird 
full,  of  an  auburn  color  like  his  hair,  not  long,  but  pall- 
ed. His  eyes  quick  and  clear.  His  a^iect  tarible  in 
rebuke,  placid  and  amiable  in  admonition,  ebeerful  with- 
out loung  its  gravity ;  a  person  never  Been  to  laugh,  bill 
often  lo  weep,"  etc.  (compare  Niceph.  i,  40).  (See  Vol- 
beding,  p.  6.)  The  description  givei  by  Epipfasmss 
iitotute/k.  p.  29,  ed.  Dressel)  has  lately  been  dismveicd 
by  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Fm.  cL  i,  cod.  3,  No.  12,000)  in  a 
somewhat  different  and  perhaps  more  original  form  (ia 
Greek),  as  follows:  "But  my  Chris  and  God  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  countenance.  Ilts  stature  was 
fully  developed,  his  height  being  six  feet.  He  had  au- 
burn hair,  quite  abundant,  and  flowing  down  moallT 
over  his  whole  person.  His  eyebrows  were  bisck,  and 
not  highly  arched;  his  eya  brown,  and  bright.  Ha 
had  a  family  likeness,  in  his  One  eyes,  piDminenI  noi^ 
and  good  color,  to  his  ancestor  Da\'id,  who  is  said  la 
have  had  beaudful  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He 
wore  bis  hair  long,  for  a  raaor  never  touched  it;  Doe 
was  it  cut  by  any  person,  except  by  hia  laotbcT  in  hii 
childhood.  His  neck  incUned  forward  a  little,  so  that 
the  poatuiB  oT  his  body  wss  not  loo  upright  or  slilC  Ilia 
fsce  was  full,  but  not  quite  so  rou 
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natural;  mild  in  expression,  like  the  blaodnets  in  the 
above  description  of  his  mother,  whose  features  hia  own 
strongly  resembled."  This  production  bcBis  evkkot 
marks  of  being  a  later  fabrication  (nee  GaUer,  2  Pngr. 
iHaulJiailiamfpi4l.La<liili,«cJea.l»\9,l»ll-.  tke'a 
his  OpuK.  ii,  GS8  sq.}.  There  is  still  another  notice  of 
a  similar  kind  (see  the  Jni.  Lil^Zril.  1811,  sheet  40), 
and  also  an  accoont  oT  the  figure  of  Jeaus,  which  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severua  is  said  to  han  had  io  his 
lararitim  or  household  shrine  (see  ZdUeh  in  Ibe  ^M. 
MitoflL  Lipt.  iii,  42  sq.).    See  Ciihibt,  Imxqkb  or. 

From  the  New  Test,  the  following  panicnlars  niy 
may  be  gathered :  Jesua  w-bb  free  from  bodily  defrcta 
(for  so  much  ia  implied  in  the  type  of  an  unblamislKd 
victim  under  the  law,  and  otherwise  Ibe  people  wodl 
iMt  have  recognised  in  him  a  prophet,  while  the  Pluri- 
■ees  would  have  been  sure  to  Uimw  any  pfayiical  defcr- 
mity  in  hia  teeth),  but  hia  exterior  could  have  pnaaaud 
nothing  remarkatde,unce  Mary  Magdalene  mistook  him 
for  the  ganlener  (John  xx,  lAX^id  the  two  diadida 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  16),  as  well  as  Ike 
apostles  athialastappearanccby  iheSeaofGennesantfa 
(John  xxi,4  sq.),  did  not  otflrst  recognise  him:  but  his 
form  then  probably  bore  many  permanent  marks  of  hia 
severe  aufferings.  The  whole  evangelical  narratin  in- 
dicales  sound  snd  vigorous  bodily  health.  In  look  and 
voice  he  must  have  had  something  woodnful  (Jeha 
xviii,  6),  but  at  the  same  time  engaging  and  benevoksl: 
his  outward  air  waa  the  expreauon  of  the  high,  mbk, 
and  free  spirit  dwelling  within  him.  The  astitioni  <if 
the  Church  fathers  (Clem.  Alex.  Fmdt^.  Ui,  92;  Stnm. 
vi,a3;  Origen,C(A.vi,327,ed.Spenc)  thai  Chtia had 
an  un[(epoBsening  appearance  are  of  do  authority,  being 
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miieatij  cooformed  to  Im.  liii  (but  Me  PiUitii  A  uerlio 
dt  mgtttan  J.  <;k.  pulcAntiiduit,  Pu.  1651 :  see  gmei- 
tUy,  in  mddilion  to  the  above  Ruthoritin,  F.ViruHi, 
i>e/oniiaCliruH,Fui3,lt»9]  on  the  portnita  of  Je«iu, 
Reiake,  De  magiiiibiii  Ckriai,  Jena,  1686;  Jablonaky, 
O/wacedil-Te  Water,  iii,  377;  Junker,  Oeier  Cirutua- 
tCp/r,  in  Heusel'a  MitctIL  aiiitl.  Ink.  pL  2fi,  p.  28  aq. ; 
AmmMi,  UA.  Ckriiliakbp/t,  in  hta  Magaan./.  Ariill 
Ptvl.  I.ii,8l&aq.;  Thaluck,  Ureror.  Jua^.  183i,  No. 
T I ;  (irimm,  Dit  Sage  md  Vnpnmg  der  ChriilvibilikT, 
Bert.  1818 ;  Mo.  Jameaoo,  ifM.  ^our  Lord  cxmplijitd 
M  Wonb  Iff  Art  [Loud,  18661),  (See  ftnther  in  VoW 
beding,  p.  19 ;  Haae,  p.  65 ;  Uttk.  Uuart.  Sa.  Oct.  1862, 
p.  679.) 

>  14.  It  might  be  an  tntemtiug  qimtiou,  had  we  the 
meuu  of  accuratdy  detennininK,  how  and  by  irlut  in- 
atrumentilities  Jesus,  in  ■  ktiman  point  of  view,  attained 
hia  apiritual  power,  or  to  vrhat  inlluence  (aade  from  di- 
rine  iuquration)  he  owed  hia  tnteUectual  rormation  aa 
•  Ibiinder  of  reUsion  (Amman,  H&L  Tktoiog.  i,  2S4  gq. ; 
Ilaitdback  dtr  chriitL  Siaatkhrr,  i,  43  aq. ;  Kaiaer,  BiiiL 
Tkrnlag.  i,  Wi  tq.;  De  WeUe,  Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  186  sq.; 
C4>lln,  BibL  Thtotog.  ii,  8  aq. ;  llaae,  p.  66  aq. ;  compare 

iaJnunim  viri  hc^iitt,  vtdeaHtiir,  E^ari^  1796;  Grei- 
ling,  LAat  Jtta,  p.  66  aq. ;  Planch,  i,  28  aq. ;  Briife  abet 
Ji^ioHoL  p.  154  ■).)-  Bui  while  there  has  evidently 
been  on  Ihe  one  aide  a  general  tendency  lo  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  which  the  natural  impiot'emeiit  of  Jtsus 
hmd  u>  overoome  (Ueinbard,  Plan  Jtiu,  jk  4t 
none  of  the  hypoiheses  propoaed  for  the  aoluiinn  of  the 
queatiiin  haa  aatjalled  the  co;iditioiia  of  the  problet 
been  free  (torn  dear  hiatorical  dllHculties.  Han; 
inacance,  auppnae  that  Jeaua  had  hia  religioua  education 
in  the  onler  of  the  Eaaenes  (q.  v.),  and  they  think  that 
in  tlie  Chrialian  morals  they  especially  find  many  poinCi 
of  coincidence  with  the  doctrinea  of  that  Jewiah  aecl 
(Keim,Cjlru<Miin<f(JK  Vcma^.  p.66tisq.;  StHndlein, 
Ceaol.  d.  SiUaUeire  Jaa,  i,  670  aq. ;  aee,  on  the  contraiv, 
LUdenrald,  iu  Henke'a  ilagat.  iv,  378  aq. ;  fiengtl,  in 
Flatt'a^a5(U.rii,l26(q.;  J.  H.  DorfmUller,i)r  i&pari 
Jau  EttaoTVtiiqiie  <lucipJiiHi,WuuaideL  I80S ;  Wegnem, 
in  Illgen's  ZeiOchr.  1841,  pt.  2  \  comp.  Heubner,  6[h  Ap- 
pend, lo  hia  edic  of  Kefaihard'a  Flat  Jm).  Others  at- 
Iiibuta  the  culture  of  Jeaua  lo  the  A]eiandrio.Jewiah 
icHgioua  philosophy  (Bahrdl,  Brirfi  UUr  die  BibrI  tm 
WJsfoa,  i,  376  iq.;  Ufriirer,  in  Ihe  Grtck.  da  Urckrit- 
ItMk.).  StiU  otben  imagine  that  Sadduoeian  [see  Sad- 
DL'cui]  ,  or  a  campariMn  of  ihia  with  Pbarinan  [see 
pKAHianE],  was  the  source  of  the  pure  religioua  views 
orjeaua(Henke,  Jfa</uz.v,  426Bq.:  Da  CoUt,  SrhiiU- 
tckr.  Jlir  Jcnu  mm  f^atarttk,  p.  128  aq.).  Although 
single  poiniB  in  the  teaching  and  acta  of  Jesus  might  be 
illuauated  by  each  of  tbeae  Ibeoriea  (aa  could  not  fail  to 
be  Ihe  case  with  respect  lo  one  who  threw  himself  into 
the  midat  of  the  religioua  efforts  of  Ihe  age,  and  com- 
bined efficiency  with  right  aims),  yet  the  whole  of  his 
apiritual  life  and  deeda,  the  high  cleamtaa  of  undei^ 
atauding,  the  purity  of  sentimeut,  and,  above  all.  the 
iod^Mndence  of  spirit  and  matchlesB  moral  power  which 
Blamp  each  particular  with  a  ugnificance  that  was  hie 
alone,  cannot  be  thus  explaineil  (Thomaon,  /.and  and 
Boot,  u,  86  aq.).  A  richly-endowed  and  profound  mind 
ia,  moreover,  prcauppoaed  in  all  such  hypotheses  (comp. 
Paulua,/^jMii,i,89).  Our  object  U  simply  to  invis- 
tigau  the  intluencee  that  aroused  these  apiritual  facul- 
ties, unfolded  them,  and  directed  them  in  that  path. 
And  in  determining  these,  it  is  dear  at  the  outset  that 
■  powerful  impulse  most  have  been  given  lo  the  natural 
development  of  Jesui'a  mind  (Luke  ii,  62)  by  a  dili(^t 
study  of  the  Koly  Scriptureo,  eapecially  in  the  prophet- 
ical books  (Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  Fauhu,  UAm  Jesu,  J, 
119  sq.),  which  contained  the  germs  of  an  improved 
niODotheiam,  and  are,  fur  the  moat  part,  liet  from  Jew- 
iah nioetiea.  He  would  alao  derive  aaaiatance  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Pharisaical  autules,  which  were  on- 
questionably  known  w  Jesus,  and  particularly  of  the 
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Jewish  Hellenism  (Alexandrianism ;  see  Alexakduam 
School),  with  thorn  simple  doctrinea  of  the  old  MoB»> 
ism,  eiqwciatly  aa  spiritualtied  by  the  propheta.  How 
much  may  have  been  derived  from  outward  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know;  that  the  maternal  trainittg, 
and  even  the  open  (Luke  iv,  29)  and  rotnaiilic  aituation 
of  Naxareth,  had  a  beneficial  intluence  in  unfolduig  and 
cultivating  his  mind  (GreiUug.Aei;  J<ni,p.48),acanely 
admits  a  doubt,  nor  that  the  neighborhood  of  Gentile 
inhabitants  in  the  entire  vidniiy  might  have  already 
weakened  and  repressed  in  the  youthful  soul  of  Jesua 
the  old  Jewish  uamw-mindedness.  I'lie  sge  slso  ai- 
forded  a  crisis  for  bringing  out  and  deteTminuig  the 
bent  of  his  genius.  Learned  iiutmclion  (aee  No.  6 
above)  Jeaua  bad  not  enjoyed  (Matt,  xiii,  54  sq.;  John 
vii,  15),  although  the  Jewish  fables  {Tolrdolk  Jtia,  p. 
5)  Baaign  him  a  youthful  teacher  named  Elhanan 
(IJO^?)'  "^  Chriatian  tradition  (_lfutoria  JotfplH,  c 

(see  generally  Paidua,  JMnn  Jaa,  i,  121  sq.).  In  addi- 
tion to  all  theae  natural  inHuences  operating  upon  hia 
hiunan  spirit,  there  was,  sbovs  sll,  the  plensry  inspira- 
tion (John  iii,  S4)  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  inlercom- 
munication  of  the  divine  nature ;  Ibr  the  bare  facta  of 
his  esreer,  even  on  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  the  documents  attesting  these,  ore  incapable  of  a  ra- 
tional explanation  on  the  ground  of  his  nere  humanity 
(sec  J.  Young,  <7jlrulo/AufDiy,  Loud.  1865,  N.r.  1857). 
See  CKRiar.  (For  additional  literature,  see  Volbeding^ 
p.  36  aq.)  Hia  prediction  of  future  events  wotdd  not  o( 
itself  be  an  evidence  of  a  higher  character  than  that  of 
other  propheta.     See  Phopheci', 

Ifi.  Reapccling  the  enterprise  on  behalf  of  mankind 
which  Jesus  had  conceived,  and  which  he  undevialing- 
ly  kept  in  view  (see  especially  Reinhard,I'n>iirjt.e6. if. 
Flan  dm  dtr  Sli/ier  dtr  ckr.  Rrl  sum  BtOm  dtr  Mtntk. 
tnhnar/,  Gth  edit,  by  Heubner,  Wit lemb.  1830  [compare 
the  AViuw  IktoL  Joum.  xiv,  24  sq.] ;  I>tr  Zicect  Jrm  ge- 
>dtiHitLv.$etUamdLdarg<1ttU,\M\>i.\m6;  Phu>ck,i,T 
sq.,8esq.;  Greiling.p.  120  sq.;  Stnuis,  i, 403  aq. i  No- 
ander, p.  116  sq.;  Weisse,  i,  117  sq,), a  few  obscrvalions 
only  can  here  be  indulged.  See  Heuehftiom.  That 
Jesus  sought  not  idmply  to  be  a  reformer  of  Judaism 
(John  iv,2-J;  Matt,  xv,  34;  compare  Matt,  v,  17}  [aee 
Law],  much  less  the  founder  of  a  secret  sssoeiation 
(Klotisch,  De  Ckritio  ab  uutittienda  lodttoir  etandtiliaa 
alienOjViteb.  178eX  but  lo  unite  all  mankind  in  one 
great  sacred  family,  is  vouched  for  by  his  own  declara- 
tion (John  iv,SS;  X,  Ifl),  by  Ihe  whole  tendency  of  his 
teaching,  by  his  constant  expraaion  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  humanity  in  general,  and  Anally  by  the  se- 
lection of  Ihe  ^lostles  to  coiilinue  his  work;  only  ha 
wished  to  confine  himself  peiaonally  to  the  boundaiiea 
of  Judjsa  in  the  publication  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  XV,  24),  whereas  his  discijiles,  led  by  the  Holy 
Sijirit,  should  eventually  traverse  the  world  aa  heralda 
of  the  truth  (Halt,  xxviii,  19  aq.}.  ft  is  evident  that 
lo  Jesus  himself  the  outline  of  his  derign  was  olwaj-a 
clearly  defined  in  Ihe  course  of  his  labors,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dogmatic  cunfurmily  of  Ihe  delineationa  in 
John'a  Gospel,  and  Ihe  loose,  unchiDnological  devdop- 
meni  of  it  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  it  is  impossible  ai> 
cuntely  to  show  historically  the  gradual  rcaliialion  of 
this  subjective  scheme.  But  that  Jesus  at  any  moment 
of  hia  life  whatever  had  suted  Ihe  poliliciil  element  of 
the  theocracy  as  being  blended  with  hia  tpiriliial  emol> 
umenis  (Hase,  /xi.  Jen,  p.  86  sq.,  2d  cilit.)  is  an  unwor- 
rantaMe  position  (comik  Heubner,  in  Rcinhard,  ul  np. 
p.  394  sq.i  Lllcke,  Pr.  emmaiatiir  tBltxtia  de  mulalo 
per  eetMa  adeoqKe  itniiinememIitroCiruticonn&),tH>t^ 
ISSl;NeandeT,p.t2lBq.).  The  reason  why  he  did  not 
directly  announce  hiiDself  to  Ihe  popular  maescs  as  tha 
expected  ifettiak  (indeed,  ne  even  evaded  the  question, 
Luke  XX,  1  aq.,  and  (iirbade  the  spread  of  this  report. 
Matt,  xvi,  20)  unquestionably  was,  that  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  weni  incapable  of  separating  their  carnal  an- 
ticipations from  the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah  (q.  v.).   Ha 
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■tiove,  tberefmv,  an  evny  occuion  to  Mt  thii  idea  iUelf 
in  ■  right  posilinn  bdure  them,  uid  accanoaill/  lug- 
gealed  the  identification  of  hb  penon  with  the  Hewiab, 
putly  by  the  epithet "  Son  of  Uui.'  which  he  applied 
to  hiouelf  (see  especially  Mitt,  xii,  S\  portly  by  explic- 
it Btatemenls  (Matt,  xiii,  16  sq.;  Luke  iv,21).  Hence 
it  U  not  ■urpriaing  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  re- 
■pectiog  him  declined,  and  the  mijotity  r^irded  him 
oidy  a«  ■  great  prophet,  chiefly  inlereMinff  for  hii  won- 
der-trorkins.  He  decidedly  ennounced  blmwlf  as  the 
Heieiah  only  to  individual  Huceptible  heoru  (John  ir, 
36 ;  ix,  36  aqOt  uid  alto  to  tbe  high-prieet  at  the  codcId- 
sion  of  hia  career  (Matt,  sxri,  64).  The  dindplo  re- 
quired it  merely  for  the  omfiTmalian  of  the  faith  they 
had  already  attained  (Blatt.  xvi,  IS  m.;  Luke  ix,  30). 
See  Kmaimii  of  Heavun. 

The  moral  and  religious  characlet  of  JeMU  (humanly 
conoidetcd),  which  even  in  the  ayooptical  goapeli,  that 
are  certainly  chargeable  with  no  embelUahment,  appean 
in  a  high  ideality,  has  never  yet  been  depicted  with  ac- 
curate psychological  skill  (see  Volbeding,  p.  86), but  usu- 
ally u  a  model  of  virtue  in  general  (yet  we  Jerusalem, 
yoAgdaa.  Schryi,  i,  76  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  9  «q. ;  E.  G. 
WiDCkler,Ktr«.&i>tyab3oi<rrnp*H./«ii,Lpz.l8ie:  Ull- 
mann,  iSundbn^  Ja.  p,  86  «q. ;  Ammon,  IMi.  Jo,  i,  2W 
sq,;  Thiele,inthBOani«(.A'i«it-Z(>(.  ISM,  No.  92-94). 
(Comp.  Hase,  p. 62, 64.)  On  the  (choleric)  temperament 
of  Jesus,  see  J,  G.  Wolch,  De  temperamailo  Ckntii  Aotn. 
Jen.  1753.  Deep  humility  before  Ged  (Luke  sviii,  IS), 
and  ardent  love  towards  toen  in  view  of  the  determined 
aacrifice  (John  x,  18),  weir  the  distinguisbing  Haiti  of 
bis  noble  devotion,  while  the  divine  teal  that  aliiTed 
bis  great  soul  concentmed  all  his  virtuea  upon  his  one 
grand  design.  Jesus  sppeon  as  the  liarmoaiaus  com- 
plete embodiment  of  religious  resignation ;  but  this  was 
so  far  from  being  s  result  of  inoale  weakness  (although 
Jeaus  might  have  hod  a  slender  physicil  constitution), 
that  his  natural  force  of  chinctet  subdded  into  it  (for 
examples  of  high  energy  in  feeling  and  act,  see  John  ii, 
16  sq.;  viii,44Bq.:  UatU  xvi,2S;  zxiii,  G,  el4:.).  Ev- 
erj-where  to  this  deep  devouon  was  jmned  a  clear,  pru- 
dent understanding  —  a  combtnation  whii:h  alone  con 
preserve  a  man  ofsensibdiiyond  activity  from  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  reckless  enthusiast  or  a  weak  senti- 
nKntalist.  This  is  must  unmistakably  exhibited  in  the 
aocouai  of  hU  passion  snd  death.  Neither  da  we  find 
>n  Jesus  any  trace  ol  the  austerity  and  gkramy  stem- 
nesB  ofolheifaundersof  religion,  or  even  of  his  contem- 
porary the  Baptist  (Mstt.  xi,  Vi  sq.).  In  the  mi<lst  of 
eager  listeners  in  the  public  streets  or  in  the  Temple,  he 
^toke  with  the*high  dignity  of  a  me 
yet  how  afFecliouately  sympathetic  (J( 
BolidtiHis,  huw  self-«acrifidng  did  he  exhibit  himself  in 
the  bosom  u(  the  family,  in  the  dear  circle  ot  his  friends ! 
What  tender  sympathy  expressed  itself  in  him  on  every 
occuion  (Luke  vii.  13 i  Matt,  ix, 86;  xiv,14,  xxx,34). 
Be  was  both  (compare  Kom.  xii,  16)  tearful  among  th( 
tearful  (John  xi.8a|,  anil  cheerful  among  the  cheerful 
(John  ii,lsq.;  Luke  vii.34).  On  this  very  scconnl 
ebaracter  of  Jesut  has  at  all  times  so  irresistibly 
tbe  beans  of  the  good  and  noble  of  all  people,  sin 
«vinca  not  merely  the  rarest  magnanimity,  anch  f 
'  <ut  St  the  same  time  the  purest,  i 
nity,  snd  thus  presents  to  the 

The  history  of  Jeeus's  life  is  equally  interesting  to 
child  and  tbe  full-grown  man,  and  certainly  his  es 
pie  has  eSected  at  sU  limes  not  less  than  hia  precepts. 
In  accordance  with  this  unmistakable  sum  of  bis  cbar- 
■cter.'certoia  single  paaeoges  of  the  Gospels  (e.  g.  Mali. 
xii,46Bq.i  IV,  21  sq.;  John  ii,  4),  which,  verbally  ap- 
prehended [see  Caha],  might  perplex  us 
eus  (camp.  J.  F.Volbeding,  (Jlram  Ckriihu  malrem  gnma- 
pie  Muum  diuimaiaperit  rl  dapexeril^VtKb,  "^'^'  "  ' 
Klemm,  be  nrceuinatine  J.  CKriiio  e.  conns  _ 
lavulaile.  Lips.  1846),  may  be  more  conecUy  explaineil 
(fee  Ammon,  Ltl).Jaii,i.m  sq.Xandmay  t>e  placed  ' 
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The  task  of  the  worid's  n 
erer-pieaeiit  burden  upon  the  Savioor's  mutd,  produced 
that  pensiveness,  not  la  say  sidneso,  which  was  a  mark- 
ed chanctolstic  of  all  his  deportuieot.  Rarely  did  his 
equanimity  rise  to  exuberant  joy,  snd  that  only  in  oco- 
neclian  with  the  great  ruling  object  of  his  iife  (Luke  x 
SI) ;  oftener  did  it  experience  dejection  of  spirit  (John 
xii,27},at  times  to  the  depths  of  mental  ongiiish  (Uaifc 
xiv,  U).  See  AooHV.  It  was  this  interior  pmssR 
that  so  IVequently  burst  forth  in  sighs  and  tears  (John 
xi,S8;  Lake  xix,41),  and  made  Jeeus  tbe  ludy  aym- 
paihiier  with  human  affliction  (John  xi,  36).  It  isso^ 
^dritual  and  unselflsh  trials  that  ripen  ever;  truly  gnal 
moral  character,  and  it  was  accordingly  needful  ihsi 
Uod, "  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glorr,  sbould  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  thtough  mlb- 
ings."  The  fact  that  Jeaus  was  emphatically  "a  man 
of  sonows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  is  the  real  key 
to  tbe  subdued  and  seir-caUecl«d  tone  of  his  entire  de- 
meanor.   See  KuioaiB. 

For  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  astonishing  pmra 
which  our  Saviour  exercised  over  his  auditors,  ssd,  in- 
deal,  exerted  over  all  who  came  within  hia  arcle  of  in- 
fluence, we  are  doubllcM  to  look  to  two  or  three  facts 
which  have  never  yet  been  exhibited,  at  least  in  on- 
neciion,  with  such  gr^)hic  portraiture  as  to  moke  bis 
life  stand  out  to  the  modem  reader  in  its  true  muni 
graikdenr,  force,  and  vividness.   These  eletnenls  are  pirt- 


who  Otit  hong  Dpon  the  Hedeemer's  lips  found  in  hi* 
discDuiies  a  new  and  divine  asauraBce:  "He  laotcbt 
them  at  one  iaeiiig  autMorilg,  and  not  ai  dU  unbaT 

(MoU.  vii,  29> 

(1.)  Hi*  doctrines  were  novel  to  hi*  beams.  It  vm 
not  so  much  because  he  announced  ta  them  the  osha- 
ing  in  of  a  new  dispensation,  for  upim  this  he  madj 
touched  in  his  introductory  addresses  and  by  way  of  i- 
testing  their  attention;  all  details  respecting  that  Ikvsh 
am  which  coidd  gratify  curioeity.  or  even  awaken  it,  hi 
sedulously  avoided,  and  he  seemed  anxiooa  to  divert  ihe 
popular  expectation  from  hiaaelf  aa  the  ctntr^  Igaie 
in  the  coming  seenee.  It  was  the  spiritual  truths  be 
cummumcaled  that  bumsd  npnn  the  heart*  o(  tbe  hat- 
^^'^R  populace  with  a  strange  intemdty.  True,  tbe  c*- 
sential  features  of  a  religiou*  life  hod  been  illasliated  ia 
their  sacred  books  for  centuries  b>'  holy  men  of  old.  snd 
the  mcsl  vital  docuinea  of  the  <;ospel  may  be  said  lo 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  Hostic  code  and  tbe  yro- 
phetical  comments;  nay,hvinp  examples  were  not  wont- 
ing to  eonflm  tbe  sutiatanlial  identity  of  religtuus  ex- 
perience under  whatever  outward  economy.  Vet,  at  tbe 
time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  the  fundamental  prindjdee 
of  sound  piety  seem  to  have  been  forguttcn  or  ovnloak- 
ed,  cspedally  by  Ihe  Pharisees,  whose  views  and  pnc- 
tices  were  regsrded  as  tbe  models  by  the  nation  at  laj|^ 
When,  therefore,  our  Lord  brought  back  the  popular  at- 
tention ta  the  ample  doctrines  of  kive  to  God  and  maa, 
not  only  aa  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  O.-T.  nhio, 
but  as  comiviaing  the  wltole  duty  of  man,  tbe  simiiliei- 
ty,  pertinence,  and  truthfulness  of  the  sentiment  came 
with  an  irresistible  fiMhueM  of  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  humblest  hearera.  For  this,  too,  they  had  sk 
ready  been  prepared  by  the  nd  contrast  between  tha 
precepts  and  the  conduct  of  Ihe  highest  seclatiea  ol  the 
day,  by  the  tedious  burden  of  the  Mosbk  ritual,  and, 
above  all,  by  Ihe  bitter  yearning*  after  reUgious  hbeity 
in  their  own  souls,  which  the  current  lynem  of  behrf 
failed  to  supply.  Sin  yet  lay  as  aloa<i  of  anguish  opta 
their  hearts,  and  they  eageriy  embraeed  the  genik  in- 


isoflli 


ed  heavenly  Father. 

of  these  ainin  obacured  teachings  that  gave  such  powa 

to  Ihe  preaching  of  Lnther.Wbitefleld,  Wesley,  Edwaida 
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the  moral  deseit  oftbdrdi^  into  anpiritiul  Eden.  But 
then  wu  Cliii  to  enhance  [he  effect  in  the  Sivioui'a 
pnnnul^iona,  that  Ihey  Awakened  [he  eipec[a>icHi  of 
a  millennial  reign:  an  idea  miacomtrued,  indeed,  by 
many  of  [he  Jews  into  thmt  of  a  tempoiol  dominion,  but 
on  that  veiy  account  produc[ive  of  a  more  bonndleae 
and  ex[iaragaiit  enthuoiaAm,  The  national  apiri(  was 
muMd,  and  Jesiu  even  found  it  necetasiy  [o  nrpreas  aud 
avoid  the  faDa[ical  and  diiloyal  manifeatatians  to  which 
it  wasin8[antly  prone.  Yet  in  tha«e  heart*  which  be[- 
ler  undemtood  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  there  arose 
■he  dawn  of  thi(  Sabbatic  day  of  which  the  l'cn[ecoa[Bl 
effusion  brought  the  meridian  glory.  (For  the  beat  elu- 
ddiuoa  of  Ihii  difference  between  ChriU's  and  his  pre- 
decenon',  aa  well  aa  rivali'  teaching,  >ee  Stier's  Wardi 
afjnat,  paMm.) 

(S.)  He  spoke  aa  Gud.  Later  preachen  and  reform- 
en  have  fel[  a  henuc  boldneiH,  and  have  realiied  ■  mar- 
vetoua  effect  in  (heir  u[terancei,  when  fully  impreased 
with  thccouvic[ion  of  the  divinity  of  thrar  miieian  and 
Ihe  aacred  character  of  tlieir  communication!;  but  Jeaua 
tm  uo  mere  ambanador  fnini  [ho  court  of  heaven ;  be 
waa  the  Word  of  the  \titi.  hinuelT.  Andent  prophets 
had  made  their  effata  by  an  in^ired  impulac,  and  cor- 
roborated (hem  by  outward  miracles  tha[  enforced  re- 
sped,  if  [hey  did  no[  command  obedience;  but  Jeaua 
poaaeaaed  no  restricted  measure  ofthe  Spirit,  and  wrought 
wonders  in  no  other's  name;  in  him  dwelt  all  [he  ful- 
n«H  of  the  Goiibead  bodily,  and  the  Shekinah  stood  re- 
Tealed  in  hie  every  act,  lol*,  and  breath.  "  Never  man 
apakc  like  thja,"  was  the  aigniflcant  confeauon  extorted 
fhiin  hia  very  foes.  He  who  came  from  the  lusom  of 
the  Father  told  hut  the  things  he  had  seen  and  known 
Rhcn  he  unveiled  eternal  verities  to  men.  His  daily 
dcmunor,  too,  under  whatever  exigency,  or  temptation, 
or  provocation,  was  a  most  pungent  and  irrelVagable 
comment  nn  all  be  said— a  faultless  example  reflecting 
a  perfect  doctrine  Unprecedented  as  were  hia  mira- 
cles, hia  life  itself  was  Ihe  greatest  woniler  of  alL  The 
manner,  it  is  often  truly  observed,  is  quite  as  important 
in  the  public  speaker  as  the  mat[er ;  and,  we  may  ad  ' 
his  penonal  aasociatiom  wi[h  hia  hearers  are  often  mo 
inHuential  with  them  than  eiiher.  In  all  [bcse  parti 
uUtb  Christ  has  no  parallel— lie  had  no  defect.  (See 
Ibis  argument  adnrindily  treated  in  Bushuell's  .Valiii 
ow/  tht  Suptnatural,  chap,  x.) 

(3.)  The  author  oi  Kcct  Ilomn  (a  work  which  admin 
biy  illuBiTslea  [he  human  side  of  Christ  and  his  religioi 
although  it  lamentably  ignores  the  rfiVine  element  in 
both)  forcibly  piHuts  (chap,  v)  to  [he  fact  that  the  bare 
minida  (.(jeiia,  although  ihey  were  so  public  and  an 
atupciidous  as  to  compel  the  credit  and  awe  of  all,  were 
in  I  hemsdves  not  sufflcient  lo  command  ei'en  reverence, 
much  leas  a  lonng  trust;  na}',  that,  had  they  been  too 
&erly  used,  [hey  went  even  calculated  to  repel  men  in 
affright  (comp.  Luke  v,B)  and  cons[eniition  (see  Luke 
nil,  37>  It  was  the  self-restraint  which  the  Pobscssot 
of  ilivine  power  evidently  imposed  upon  himself  in  this 
roipect,  and  eapeciaJly  his  persistent  refusal  to  employ 
his  aupemalural  |;ift  either  for  his  own  penmnal  relief 
■III)  comtiin,  or  for  the  direct  promotion  of  hia  kingdom 
by  way  of  a  violent  assault  upon  hostile  powers,  that 
intensiHeil  the  ttstt«ished  reganl  of  his  foUoweis  to  the 
nimost  pitch  of  devoted  veneration.  This  penetrating 
aenae  of  attachment  to  one  to  whom  they  owed  eveiy- 
tbiDg.  and  who  seemed  to  be  independent  of  their  aid, 
anil  even  indifferent  to  hia  ow:i  pniteclion  while  serving 
othera,  culminaleil  at  the  Su^i  tragedy,  which  achieved 
a  world's  ledempllon  at  his  own  expense.  "  It  was  the 
cofnhinatinn  of  greatness  and  self-samBce  which  won 
their  hearts,  the  mighty  powers  held  under  a  mighty 
control,  the  unspeakable  condescension,  the  Crou  ^ 
Ckruf  (p,67)— a  topic  that  ever  called  forth  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  Paul's  heart,  and  that  fired  it  with  a  he- 

IIL  fJarratint  a/oar  Satioar't  Lift  and  Umiitrg. — 
(For  the  further  literature  at  each  tofue,  see  the  articles 
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referred  lo  at  each.)  See  GoaPEi^  About  four  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  since  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  had  fonUM  the  coming  of  the  Meaaiah's  fore- 
mnner,  and  nearly  the  same  interval  had  t 
since  Ezra  eloeed  the  sacred  canon, 
conduding  psalm  (cxix);  a  still  greater  number  ofyean 
had  intervened  since  the  latest  mirade  ofthe  OldTeat. 
bad  been  perfurmcd,  and  men  not  only  in  Palestine,  but 
[hrougbout  the  entire  East,  were  in  gcnersl  expectation 
of  Ibe  advene  of  the  universal  Prince  (Suetonius,  Vap. 
4;  TadtoB,  i!f iff.  V,  IB)— on  event  which  the  Jews  knew, 
from  their  Scriptures  (Don.  ix,  !fi),  was  now  dose  at 
hand  (see  Luke  ii,  26, 88).  See  Advext.  It  was  un- 
der such  drcuirutanceai,  at  a  time  when  the  Uoman  em- 
pire, of  which  Judtea  then  formed  a  part,  was  in  a  statd 
of  profound  and  onivereal  peace  (Orosius,  Hirt.  vi,j6t,), 
under  Ihe  rule  of  Auguslus  (Luke  il,  1),  [hst  an  inddeiit 
occurred  which,  although  apparently  personal  and  inoon- 
mderable,  broke  like  a  new  oracle  the  silence  of  agea 
(comp.  2  Pet.  ill,  4),  and  proved  the  dawn  of  the  long- 
iooked-for  day  of  Israel's  glorj-  (see  Luke  i,  78).  A  priest 
named  Zachariah  was  performing  the  regular  functions 
ofhisofiice  within  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple  at  Je- 
ruaakm,  when  an  angel  appeared  [o  him  with  (lie  an- 
nouncement that  bis  hitherto  childleas  and  now  aged 
wife,  Elisabeth,  should  bear  him  a  son,  who  waa  to  ba 
the  harfainger  ofthe  promised  Redeemer  (Luke  i,&-35). 
See  Zaciiahiao.  To  punish  and  at  Ihe  same  time  t«- 
move  his  doubts,  the  power  of  articulate  uUennce  waa 
miraculously  taken  from  him  until  Ibe  veritlcation  of 
the  prediction  (probably  May,  RC.7).  See  John  thr 
BArriBT.  Nearly  half  a  year  after  thia  viuon,  a  atill 
mora  remarkable  annunciation  (q.v.)  waa  made  by  the 
same  meana  to  a  maiden  of  the  now  obsctire  lineage  of 
Davkl,  reudent  at  Naaareth,  and  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
deeeendant  of  the  same  once-royal  family  [see  GEHAt^ 
ociv] :  namely,  that  she  was  the  individual  selected  to 
become  the  mothei  of  Ibe  Messiah  who  had  been  ex- 
pected in  all  previous  ages  (Luke  i,  26-88).  See  HaKY. 
Her  scruples  having  been  obviated  by  the  oseurance  of 
a  divine  paternity  [see  Incahkation],  she  acquiesced 
in  the  providence,  although  she  could  not  have  failed  lo 
foresee  the  ignommy  id  which  it  would  expoae  her  [  see 
Adultbry],  and  even  Joineil  her  relative  Eliiabeth  In 
praimng  God  for  so  high  an  honor  (Luke  i,  89-56).  As 
soon  ai  her  condition  became  known  [seeCONCEiotOH}, 
Joseph  was  divindy  apprised,  through  a  dream,  of  his 
intended  wife's  innocence,  and  directed  to  name  her 
child  Jfiui  (see  above),  thus  adopting  it  as  hia  own 
(Matt,  i,  18-26 ;  probably  April,  ac.  6).     See  JosKm. 

Although  the  patents  resided  in  Galilee,  they  had  oc- 
casion just  at  this  time  to  visit  Bethlehem  (q.v.)  in  order 
(o  be  enrolled  ahmg  with  their  relativeeJn  a  censua  now 
in  ptognasby  order  ofthe  Roman  authorities  [see  Cv- 
RaDi<;B],  arul  thus  Jeaua  was  bom,  during  their  stay  in 
the  exterior  buildings  of  the  public  khan  [see  Cara- 
VA!iBRKAi],at  that  place  (Luke  ii,  l-7),in  hillitmentor 
an  expreas  prediction  nf  Scripture  (Uic  v,  2),  prob.Aug. 
RC.  6,  See  Nativitt.  The  auspicious  event  was  hei^ 
aided  on  the  same  night  by  angels  to  a  company  of 
shepherds  on  the  adjacent  plains,  and  was  recognised  by 
two  aged  saints  It  Jerusalem  [see  SiiiKo:);  Anna  J,  where 
the  mother  presented  Ihe  babe  at  the  usual  lime  for  the 
ouslomary  offerings  a(  the  Temple,  the  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion (q.v.)  having  beeti  meanwhile  duly  performed  (Luke 
ii,  8-89 ;  prah.  SepL  B.C.  6).  Public  notice,  however, 
was  not  attracteil  to  the  event  till,  on  the  arrival  at  the 
ca{dtal  of  ■  party  of  Eastern  philosophen  [see  Haoi], 
who  hod  b^  direcleil  to  Paltsiine  by  astronomical 
phenomena  as  the  bitthplace  of  some  noieil  infant  [see 
Starof  THE  Wish  Mii:<],  the  uiteltigence  of  their  in- 
quiries reached  the  jealous  eais  of  Herod  (q.  v.),  who 
Iherenpoo— first  asceruining  from  the  assembled  Sanhe. 
drim  the  predicted  locality — sent  the  strangers  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  holy  family  appear  tu 

le  wished  himself  to  do  the  illuatri 
ut  really  only  to  render  hinuelf  m 
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■ore  of  hU  dMtrDction  (Uatt.  li,  1-12).  Thi*  ittcmpt 
wu  roiled  br  the  nUm  of  the  Hagi  borne  bj  uotber 
route,  through  diTine  intimation,  and  the  child  vaa  pte- 
■erred  froni  the  muideroua  Tige  or  Herod  b;  a  prr- 
dpitoui  flight  of  the  parentu  (who  wei«  ia  Uke  maiuier 
vamed  of  the  danger)  into  Egypt  [see  Ai-kxasbbia] 
under  a  like  direction  (prob.  July,  B.C.&).  Here  they 
remaiiieil  [nee  Eovrr]  until,  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
at  the  divine  Buggeation,  they  returned  toFalentine;  but, 
avoiding  Judiea,  where  Arcbelait«,  nhn  reaembled  hii 
father,  hail  succeeded  to  the  throne,  they  settled  at  their 
lirimer  place  of  reaidence,  Nazareth,  within  the  territory 
of  the  milder  Antipaa  (HatL  ii,  19-33 1  prob.  ^^  RU 
4).  See  Naxarkmi.  The  evangelists  pass  over  the  boy- 
hood of  Jesus  with  the  umple  remark  that  hia  obedience, 
intelligence,  and  piety  won  the  affeot ioiu  of  all  who  knew 
hiiD  (Luke  ii,  40,  51, 62).  A  single  incident  is  recorded 
in  illustratiuD  of  these  traits,  which  oecamd  when  he 
had  completed  hia  twelfth  year— an  age  at  which  the 
Jewish  maka  were  expected  to  take  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attaching  thenuelves  to  the  public  wot~ 
^ip,  as  baring  arrived  at  j-ears  of  discretion  (Luke  ii, 
41-flO;  see  Ligbtfoot  and  WelMein,  ad  luc).  Having 
accompanietl  his  parents,  nu  this  occosiun,  to  the  Pasa- 
over  at  Jerusalem,  the  lad  tairied  behind  at  the  doK  of 
the  festal  week,  and  was  discoveied  by  them,  as  tbey 
turned  back  to  the  capital  from  their  homeward  Journey, 
aA«rconsiderBble  March,  wtting  in  the  midst  of  the  Kab- 
Ins  in  one  of  the  antennnu  of  the  sacred  edtltce,  seek- 
ing infurmstiim  from  them  on  sacred  Ihema  (nr  prob*- 
lily  rather  imparting  than  eliciting  truth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  SocrstLC  questionings)  with  a  clearness  and 
pcofundiiy  so  fsr  beyond  his  years  »nd  opportunities  at 
to  excite  the  livdieat  astonishment  in  all  beholder* 
(April.  A.D.  S).  His  pointed  r^ly  to  hia  nHther's  ex- 
postulation for  his  seeming  neglect  of  filial  duty  evinc«« 
a  comprehension  already  of  his  divine  character  and 
work:  "Knew  ye  not  that  I  muse  be  at  my  Fathei's?" 
(if  role  reii  Ilirpuv  fu/v). 

1.  Inirodactoiy  Year, — Soon  after  John  the  Baptist 
had  opened  his  remarkable  mission  at  the  JonUn,  among 
the  thousands  of  sll  dsssea  who  flacked  la  his  preaching 
and  baptism  (q.  v.),  Jeaua,  then  thirty  yeara  old,  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  same  initiatory  rite  at  his  hands 
as  the  only  acknowledged  prophet  extant  who  was  em- 
powered to  administer  what  should  be  equivalent  to  tbe 
holv  anointing  oil  of  the  kingly  and  pritstly  offices 
(Halt.m,lS-lTj  Luke  iii,l'18,2Bi  and  parallels).  See 
Uksbiaii.  John  did  not  at  once  recognise  Jeaoa  aa  the 
Hesuah,  although  he  had  Just  declared  to  the  people 
the  near  spproach  ofhisovm  Superior;  yet,  being  doubt- 
less persanidly  well  acquainted  with  hia  relative,  in 
whom  he  muathave  perceived  the  tokens  of  an  extnur- 
dinsry  religious  personage,  he  modestly  declined  to  per- 
form A  ceremony  that  seemed  to  imply  his  own  pre-em- 
inence; but  upon  his  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Jeaus,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  propriety  of  this  prelimina- 
ry Didinsnce,  ■  divine  atteatation,  both  in  a  visible  [see 
Dovk]  and  an  audible  [sea  Batii-kol]  form,  was  pub- 
licly given  aa  to  the  sacred  character  of  Jesus,  and  in 
such  clesr  conformity  to  a  criterion  which  John  him- 
self hart  already  received  by  the  inward  revelation,  that 
he  at  once  began  to  pmclsim  the  advent  of  the  Meadah 
in  his  person  (pmb.  August,  A.D.  2S).  See  Joh:i  the 
Baptist.  After  this  inaugoretion  of  hlj  public  career, 
Jeaus  immediately  retired  into  the  desert  of  Judiea, 
where,  during  a  fast  of  forty  days,  he  endured  those  in- 
terior lemptationa  of  Satan  which  shoulil  auf.ice  to  prove 
the  superioiity  of  his  virtue  to  that  power  to  which 
Adam  had  succumbed ;  and  at  its  clone  he  successfully 
resisted  three  ^lecial  attempts  ofthe  devil  in  a  personal 
form  to  move  him  Brst  to  doubt  and  then  to  pieaume 
opon  the  divine  care,  and  Anally  to  bribe  him  to  such 
barefaced  idolatry  that  Jesus  indignantly  repelled  him 
from  hia  presence  (Halt,  iv,  I^II,  and  parallels).  See 
Temptation.  The  effect  of  John's  qien  testimony  to 
tbe  chancter  of  Jesus,  as  he  began  his  preaching  afresh 
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the  nest  season  m  the  other  lade  of  tbe  Jordan,  waa  BiK 

as  not  only  to  lead  to  a  deputation  of  inquiry  to  hii 
from  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  indm 
two  of  the  Baptist's  disdplcs  to  attach  ibemselva  i 
Christ,  one  of  whom  immedistety  Introducrd  his  ow 
brother  to  hi*  newly-found  Master,  and  to  these,  mm  1 
was  departing  for  Crslilee,  were  added  two  others  of  the 
acquaintance  (John  i,  19-86).  On  arriving  at  Cas 
(q.  v.),  whither  he  bad  been  invited  with  hia  relaiin 
and  friends  to  a  wedding  festival.  Jesus  pofotmeil  h 
Urst  miracle  by  changing  water  into  wine  for  the  mpfl 
of theguests(jDhnii,l-ll;  prob. March. A.D. 3B). 

2.  t'irtl  laort  public  I'eur.— Alter  a  short  visit  al.  O 
pemaum,  Jeaus  returned  loJudita  in  order  to  attend  It 
Passover ;  and  llnding  the  entrance  to  the  Tempi 
choked  with  various  kinds  of  merchant-ataUs,  be  trwc 
biy  expelled  their  sacrilegious  occupants,  and  viodioue 
his  suthority  by  a  prediction  of  hia  resurrHtioa,  whici 
was  at  the  lime  miiundenlaod  (John  U,  1%-ti).    Hi 
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■n  female  U  the  weU  of  Jicob  (q.  v.)i  nor  Bhs- 
,  on  the  quriciul  blcaaingt  of  God's  true  wonhip- 
led  to  her  mnveiHon,  irlth  a  Ui^je  number  of  bei 
fdlow-eiliienK,  unong  whom  be  tarried  two  days  (John 
'  -12;  prob.  December,  A.D.S6).  On  his  arrivk]  in 
pehe  WM  receiTed  with  greit  respect  (John  iv,4S- 
46),  and  bit  public  annnoncements  of  the  advent  or  Ihe 
"  uiic  age  (Ualt.  iv,  17;  Hark  i,  U,  Ifi)  in  all  Ihe 
■ynigagnea  of  that  mnnli;  apreid  hie  fame  stilt  more 
widely  (Luke  iv,  14,  16).  In  this  course  of  preaching 
viaited  Cana,  and  there,  by  a  word,  cured  Ihe  son 
of  one  of  Herod's  courtiers  that  lay  at  the  point  of  death 
at  Capernaum  (John  iv,  46-64).  Arriving  at  Kaiarelh, 
be  waa  invited  by  his  towiuimen  to  read  the  Scripture 
lesson  (Isa.  bti,  1,  2)  in  the  ayoagogue,  but  they  took 
1  offence  at  his  application  of  it  to  himself,  and  stilt 
'e  at  his  eommenls  upon  it,  that  they  hurried  him 
lultuoualy  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would 
e  thrown  him  off  bad  he  not  escaped  riDm  Iheir 
bands  (Luke  iv,  16-30).  ThenccTorwanl  he  liied  upon 
"      maum  (q.  v.)  as  his  general  place  of  residence 
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Tear  of  tall  Mlntstrr. 

roiraclcs  during  Ihe  Paschal  week  confirmed  the  popolai 
impression  concerning  his  prophetic  character,  and 
induced  ■  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  seek  a  pi 
interview  with  him  [see  Nicohewv'b]  ;  bnt  his  doctrine 
ill  the  necesrity  of  a  spiritual  ehanf^  in  his  disciples 
[S(«  Reoenbration],  and  his  statement  of  bis  own 
passion  [see  Atonekknt],  were  neither  intelligible  nor 
agreeable  to  Ihe  worldly  tninds  of  the  people  (John  ii, 
33-26;  iii,  1-31).  Jesus  now  proceeded  to  the  Jordan, 
and  by  Ihe  instrumentality  of  bis  disciples  coatinued 
tlie  inaugural  baptism  of  the  praple  instituted  by  John, 
who  bad  meanwhile  removed  further  up  the  river, 
where,  so  far  from  being  Jealous  of  Jesus's  increasing 
celebrity,  he  gave  still  stronger  UMimony  lo  (he  sape- 
rinr  destiny  of  Jesus  (John  iii.  22-86);  but  the  impris- 
onment of  John  not  long  anerwards  by  order  of  Herod 
(Matt,  xic,  S  w).:  Uark  vi,  17  sq.;  Luke  iii,  19)  ren- 
dered it  expedient  (Matt,  iv,  IS;  Mark  i,  14),  in  con- 
nection with  the  odium  exdted  bj  the  hierarchy  (John 
W,  1-9),  that  Jesus  should  retire  into  Galilee  (Luke  iv, 
14).    On  his  way  thither,  bis  oonrersalion  with  a  S>- 


(Matt.  iv,  IB-16).  In  one  of  his  excureions  in  this 
neighborhood,  after  addressing  the  people  on  the  take 
shore  from  a  boat  on  the  water,  he  directed  the  owners 
of  the  boat  to  a  spot  further  out  from  the  shore,  where 
they  caught  so  evtdsnlly  miraculous  ■  draught  offish 
as  to  convince  both  them  and  their  partners  of  his  su- 
perhuman character,  and  then  invited  all  four  of  the 
fiahermen  to  become  bis  disci)ilea,  a  call  which  they 
promptly  obeyed  (Luke  v,  I-IO^  Matt,  iv,  19-22;  anil 
parallels).  Chi  his  return  lo  Capernaum  he  restored  a 
dsmoniac  among  the  aaserably  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
synagogue,  to  the  astonishment  uf  the  iiudience  and  vi- 
cinity (Mark  i,  21-?9,  and  parallels),  and, retiring  to  the 
house  of  one  of  these  lately  choaen  followers,  he  cured  his 
raotheri-in-law  of  a  fever,  as  well  as  various  descriptions 
of  invalids  and  deranged  per»n^  at  autiset  of  the  same 
day  (Mark  i,  39-34;  Matt,  viii,  17;  and  parallels).  Ris- 
ing the  next  morning  for  solitary  prayer  before  any  rJ 
the  family  were  atirring,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  host  as  soon  as  he  had  discov- 
ered him.  to  make  a  general  tour  of  Galilee,  preaching 
to  multitudes  who  flocked  to  hear  him  fium  all  direc- 
tions, and  supporting  hu  doctrines  by  miraculous  cures 
of  every  species  of  physical  and  mental  disease  (Uarki, 
85-88;  Matt,  iv,  23-26 j  and  parallels;  pr.jb.  February, 
A.D.  27).  One  of  these  casea  was  a  leper,  whose  resto- 
ration to  purity  caused  such  crowds  to  resort  to  Jesus  as 
compelled  him  to  avoid  public  thoroughfares  (Mar4i  i, 
40-46,  and  paralleLi).  On  his  relum  to  CB|>eniau[D  his 
door  wsa  soon  thronged  with  listeners  lo  his  preaching, 
including  'many  of  the  learned  Pharisees  from  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  cavUa  of  these  latter  at  his  pronouncing 
spiritual  abooluiion  upon  a  paralytic  whom  earnest 
friends  had  been  at  great  pains  lo  let  down  at  Ihe  feet 
of  Jesus  by  remoi-ing  Ihe  balcony  roof  above  him.  he 
tcfuled  by  Inslanllf  enabling  the  helpless  man  lo  walk 
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bomc,  ealrying  his  eoach  (Luke  T,  lT-!6,  and  pml- 
tela ;  pcob.  March,  A.D.  ST).  On  uiother  cxcunum  by 
Ihe  Uka  afaorr,  ■Her  preaching  (o  cha  people,  he  aum- 
mooeil  u  ■  iliacipte  the  coUeclor  of  Ihe  Koiiiaii  Inipoau 
(Mir1(ii,13,14,andp«nUlela;  probably  Apiil,  A.D.  27}. 

S.  Stamd  man  pailic  Yfar—Thx  Pwover  nmr  i^ 
naar,  which  Jeaui,  like  tbe  devout  Jewa  genmlly,  wu 
careful  toallenilat  Jeniaalem  (Saturday,  April  1J,A.D. 
97).  See  Pabsovbr.  Aa  he  c*''^  ^7  ^'  pentago- 
nal pool  of  Bctlieada,  near  the  sheep-gate  of  the  city, 
he  observed  ia  one  of  ill  potchea  an  invalid  awut- 
ing  the  intenniltent  intlu:i  of  Ihe  water,  to  which 
Ihe  populace  had  auribnted  a  miraculoaaly  curalire 
power  to  the  first  bather  thereafter ;  but,  learning  that 
he  had  been  thus  inflrm  for  thirty-eight  yean,  and  aa- 
certaining  from  him  that  he  »ai  even  too  belpleas  to 
reach  the  water  in  time  to  experience  iu  virtue,  he  im- 
mediately restored  him  to  vigor  by  a  word.  See  Be- 
THMHA.  This,  happening  to  occur  on  the  Sabbath,  so 
iitcenaed  the  hierarchy  that  they  charged  the  author  of 
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.  I'f  hia  miaaioii  and  aa 
CJohnv,  1-47).     Ashr 


the  cure  with  a  prefaaalion  ofth 

exposure  of  their  in 

was  preparing  to  return  lo  Ualilee,  on  ttie  Sabtath  eoM- 
ingthe  Psachal  week  (Saturday,  ApHl  19,  A.U.  i7),hii 
diaciplee  chanced  to  pluck,  aa  alrangen  weiv  priviieged 
to  do  (DeuL  jixiii,  ib),  a  few  uf  the  ripe  heada  rrom  ibe 
standing  barley,  through  which  they  were  al  tbe  lime 
passing,  in  order  to  allay  IheiT  hunger;  and  this  beii; 
captiously  alleged  by  some  Pharisee  by-standen  as  t 
fr»h  violation  of  the  sacred  day,  Jesus  tvok  occasian  lu 
rebuke  their  over^crupulousness  as  being  confuted  by 
the  eun^e  of  David  (I  Sam.  ixi,  \Sj,  the  praoicr  d 
the  prieaia  thenuelve*  (Numb  xxviii,  9-19).  and  the 
tenor  of  Scripture  (Hos.  vi,  6 ;  compare  1  Sara,  ir,  Si), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  Ihe  Irue  ilenign  «< 
tbe  Sabbath  (q.  v.),  namely,  man's  own  bcuedi  (Uaa. 
xii,  1-6,  and  parallels).  On  an  ensuing  Sabbath  (jmtk 
Saturday,  April  26,  A.D.  27),  enieriue  the  BynagogBe 
(apparently  of  Capernaum),  he  once  more  excited  the 
same  odium  by  curing  a  man  whose  right  hand  was 
palsied;  but  his  opponents,  who  had  lieen  watching  the 
opportunity,  were  ailenccd  by  his  appeal  to  the  pliilaa- 
thropy  of  the  act,  yet  they  thenceforth  began  to  |i)Mhii 
destruction  (Haik  iii,  1-0,  and  paraltrl»).  Itetiiing  t* 
the  Sea  of  (ialtlee,  he  addressed  Ihe  muliitudes  whs 
thronged  hen  from  all  quarters,  and  cured  the  sick  and 
dnmoniscB  among  them  (Uark  iii,T~12;  Malt,  xii,!*- 
21,  and  parallels).     After  a  night  spent  in  pra\-«  on  a 


and  future  witnesses  to  his  career  (Luke  vi,  12-16,  anl 
parallels).  See  Apostle.  Then,  descending  lo  a  par- 
tial  plain,  he  cured  the  diseased  among  the  asaemUed 
multitude  (Luke  Ti,l7'19), and, sealing  himself  upon  n 
eminence,)ie  proceeded  to  deliver  bis  memorable  acmicn 
exhililing  Ihe  spiriiuality  of  the  Gospel  in  op[>Mii«i 
lo  the  formalism  of  the  prevalent  theology  (llau.v,  U 
12;  Luke  vi,  24-28;  Malt,  v,  l7-!4,  27-30,  aS-M:  ri, 
1-8, 16-18 ;  vii,  1-6, 12, 16-18, 20, 21, 24-27 ;  viii,  1.  and 
parallel  passages ;  prob.  tiay.  A.D.  27).  See  Sekuox 
on  THE  MOL'NT.  On  his  leium  lo  Capenutum.  Jems, 
at  ihe  instance  of  the  Jewish  elden,  cured  Ihe  aon  of  a 
modest  and  piooa  centurion,  who,  although  a  Ooiile. 
had  built  the  village  synagogue,  and  whose  faith  in  tbe 
power  of  Jeeus  lo  restore  by  hia  mere  word  the  dittaut 
invalid  excited  the  liveliest  intercsl  in  the  irir.d  nf  Je- 
sus hiniieir(Luke  vii.  t-IO,  and  parallel).  Tlie  enaoii^ 
day,  passing  near  Nain,  he  met  a  lar^e  procennnn  itsa- 
ingfrom  the  village  for  the  inlerment  of  the  only  sonnf 
a  widow,  and,  commiserating  her  double  beiravrmeni, 
he  restored  [he  youth  instantly  to  life,  to  tlte  asioniib- 
ment  ofthebehuldets  (Luke  vii.  11-17).  Jnhn  ihe  Bap- 
tist, hearing  while  in  prison  of  these  miracin,  sBit  twa 
HMewngen  to  Jeeus  to  obtain  mote  explicit  amraac* 
tVom  his  own  lips  aa  lo  the  Mesaiah,  which  he  senned 
so  slow  plainly  to  avow;  buCinaiead  of  retumuig  ■  di- 
rect answer,  Jesus  proceeded  lo  perform  addiiiuoal  HUT*- 
des  in  their  presence,  and  then  referred  them  to  lbs 
Scripture  prophecies  (Isa. Ixi,  1 ;  ijixv,fl,6)  of  ihesedi*' 
linctive  mariia  of  the  MessianiG  age ;  lul  as  soon  aa  the 
measengers  had  departed,  he  eulr^iiied  the  character  of 
John,  altbaugh  the  introducer  of  an  era  Inn  favored 
than  the  period  of  Jesus  himself,  and  mnduded  by  se- 
vere denundations  of  the  ciliea  (especially  Caprnkaua, 
Choiuin,  and  Betbsaida)  which  had  continued  impeni- 
tent under  his  own  preaching  (Luke  vii,  IH-8A:  lIsK 
xi,  SO-24 ;  and  parallels).  Abnnt  this  time,  a  Pharisf* 
invited  him  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  but.  while  he  was 
reclining  at  the  table,  a  female  nntorinus  fur  ]ier  immo- 
rality came  penitenlly  Iwhind  him  and  liedcwcd  with 
her  CeaiB  his  unsandsled  feet  extended  beyond  thecond. 
then  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  Anally  afrpciioiuK- 
ly  anointed  them  with  ointment  brought  for  that  pm^ 
pose,  while  the  host  scarcely  restrained  his  surprise  thai 
Jesus  should  aulTer  this  fsmitiaritj;  but.  in  a  poiaied 
parable  of  two  deblora  lelaaaedfrumdi 
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StioM  at  on«  juMiAed  Che  love  o{  Ehe  wnmui  uirt  re- 
buked Che  BordiilaeH  of  Che  hmt,  who  had  n«glecc«d 
thefle  offiea  of  rejipecC,  and  then  coofinDed  Che  woman'B 
crembling  hap«  of  pardoii  for  her  put  sina  (Luke  vii, 
86-SO).  He  iwxC  HC  out  on  hiB  tecoai  tour  of  Galilee 
(nuDBKr  of  A.D.  27),  acconiiniTied  by  aevenl  ^cnteriil 
lenulea  who  bore  hi)  expenaei  (Luke  viii,  1-S).  Nu 
wnnei'  had  he  returned  to  Cspemaum  (piub.  Oei  "  ~ 
27)  than  auch  crowda  reaawmhled  aC  his  liouae  tl 
frienda  aougbt  to  re«ttsiii  what  chey  deemed  hia 
ure  cnlhuuasm  to  addrem  them,  while  the  Jealoua  Hi- 
erarchy from  Jeniaalem,  who  were  present,  scnzpled  not 
to  aluilnie  to  collusinn  with  Satan  the  cure  of  a  blind 
and  dumb  dHnoniac  which  he  wrought.  But,  reTuting 
thia  abnrd  cavil  (nuce  hii  acC  was  directly  in  oppooi- 
lion  to  diabolical  influenoei),  he  denomiced  it  aa  an  un- 
pardonable crime  againat  Ihe  Holy  Spirit,  who  wa>  the 
agent,  and  proceeded  to  characterize  the  nncor  uf  heart 
that  had  prompted  it ;  then,  after  refuaing  to  gratify  the 
curinaitr  of  one  of  hit  enetniea,who  iutemipleil  hi 


dporte 


inofh 


clajtns  (for  he  declared  no  funher 
granted  to  Ikem  except  hig  eventual  reeurrection,  which 
he  compared  to  the  reatoralion  of  Jonah  fmm  the  maw 
of  the  fiah),  he  contnated  the  obduracy  of  the  ftenera- 
tion  that  heaidhim  with  the  penitence  of  the  Ninevitea 
and  the  eagerneae  of  the  queen  of  Sheha  to  listen  to  far 
inferior  wiadom,  and  cloaed  by  oomparing  their  aKsra- 
rated  eotidition  to  Chat  of  a  relapaed  dffimoniac  (Hark 
lii,  19-31:  HatLxii,  22-46;  and  paral]ela>  A  woman 
preaenc  pronounced  hia  tnoiher  happy  in  having  auch  a 
Bon,  but  he  declared  thoae  rather  happy  who  obeyed  hia 
teaching  (Luke  xi,  37).  At  that  moment,  being  infonn- 
cd  of  the  approach  of  hia  relativea,  and  their  inability  to 
reach  him  through  the  crowd,  he  avowed  hia  faithful 
futlowen  to  be  dearer  than  hia  earthly  kindred  (MaCL 
xii. 46-AO, and paraUela}.  APbariaee  (q.v.'Ipresent  in- 
riled  him  to  dinner,  but,  on  hi*  evincing  euipriae  that 
hiaguestdidnotperlbrmthe  ablutiona  customary  before 
eating,  .leaua  inveighed  agunat  the  absurd  and  hypocrit- 
ical («al  of  the  sect  concerning  exieniBls,  while  they 
neglected  the  easentials  of  piety;  and  when  a  devotee 
of  the  law  [see  L,tvrTER]  complained  of  the  aweeping 
character  of  theae  chargea,  he  denounced  the  eelAih  and 
luinnus  cjuuistry  of  this  class  likewiae  with  auch  seven- 
ty that  the  whole  party  determined  to  entrap  bin),  if 
poaaible,  into  some  unguarded  expression  against  the 
religioua  or  di-ii  powtr  (Luke  xi,  87-12,  44-«,  62-54, 
and  parallei).  See  Scribe.  On  hia  way  boine  be  oon- 
tinueil  to  addnaa  the  immense  concourse.  6rM  againac 
(be  hypocrisy  which  he  hail  juat  witnessed,  and  Chen — 
taking  occasion  from  Che  ilomand  of  a  person  preaent 
that  he  would  iiaa  hia  authority  to  compel  hia  brother 
to  aetlle  their  father's  estate  with  him,  which  he  refused 
on  the  ground  of  ila  irrelevancy  to  hia  sacred  functiona 
— be  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  necessity  and  pro- 
pridy  of  tnut  in  divine  Providence  for  our  temporal 
wantf,  illuatradng  this  duty  by  the  parable  of  the  sud- 
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den  death  of  a  rich  worldling,  by  a  compariaon  with 
various  natural  objecta,  by  contrast  with  the  heathen, 
and  by  the  higher  importance  of  a  preparation  for 
heaven  (Luke  xii,  t,  6,  7, 13-31,  33,  B4,  and  parallels). 
Being  informed  of  a  reient  atrocity  of  Henid  against 
some  GalUeana,  he  declared  that  an  equally  awfid  fate 
awuced  the  impenitent  among  hia  hearers,  and  enforced 
the  admonition  by  the  parable  of  the  delay  in  cutting 
down  a  fruitleaa  tree  (Luke  xiji,  1-9).  Again  leaiing 
his  home  the  aame  day,  he  delivered,  while  sitting  in  a 
boat,  to  a  Urge  audience  upon  the  lake-ahore,  the  sev- 
eral parables  of  the  different  fate  of  various  portiiina  of 
seed  in  a  field,  the  true  and  false  wheat  growing  togeth- 
er til)  harvest,  the  gradual  but  sponlAicous  develop- 
ment of  a  plant  of  grain,  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
mustard-shrub  from  a  very  uoall  seed,  and  the  diseem- 
iiialion  of  leaven  thinughnut  a  large  mass  of  doirgh 
(MatLxiii,  1-9,  34-80;  Mark  iv,  2U-2fli  Malt,  xii i, 31- 
S£;  and  parallels);  but  it  was  only  to  the  privileged 
disciple*  (as  he  infurmed  them)  in  private  that  he  ex- 
plained, at  their  own  requeat,  the  various  elements  of 
Che  nrat  of  th»e  parabl^  aa  referring  to  the  dilferent 
degreea  of  improvement  made  'by  the  corresponding 
olasaea  of  hi*  own  hearers,  adding  varioua  adinonitiona 
(by  comparisons  with  common  life)  to  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  apuatlee,  and  then,  after  explaining  the  par- 
able of  the  false  wheat  aa  referring  in  tbe  divine  for- 
bearance to  eradicate  the  wicked  in  thia  scene  of  pmba- 
lion,  he  added  Che  parable  of  the  aieonment  of  a  hele- 
Togeneoua  draught  of  (ish  in  a  common  net,  indicative  nf 
the  Hnaldiscriminatiou  of  the  ftireguing  characters,  with 
two  muior  paraUea  illuatrating  the  paramount  value  of 
juety,  and  doted  with  an  exhortation  to  combine  nov- 
elty with  orthodoxy  inTeligiouapieacbing,like  the  va- 
ried atotea  of  a  akilful  housekeeper  (MatL  xiii,  10.  M, 
ia-2S;  v.  M-16)  vi,33,23i  x,36,37;  xiii,  12,  StMB, 
■17-M,  44_M,  51-63;  and  pmllela).  See  PAKABi.e.  Aa 
JeauB  was  setting  out,  toward*  evening  ofthe  same  day, 
to  cross  Ihe  lake,  a  acrilK  propnecd  Id  become  hia  con- 
atant  disciple,  but  waa  repelled  by  being  reminded  by 
Jesus  of  the  hardahipa  to  which  he  would  expose  him- 
self in  hia  company  i  two  othen  of  his  attendanla  were 
refused  a  temporary  leave  of  alisence  to  arrange  their 
domestic  atfain,  leat  it  might  wean  them  altogether 
trom  his  service  (Matt,  viii,  18-23i  Luke  xi,6l,G2;  and 
parallels).  ^Vbile  Che  party  were  crossing  Ihe  lake,  Je- 
sus, overcome  with  the  labon  of  the  day,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  stem  bench  of  Che  boat,  when  ao  violent  a 
squall  look  them  that,  in  Che  utmost  consternation,  they 
appealed  to  him  for  pnaerratiiHi,  and,  rebuking  iheir 
discrust  of  his  deAmdiiig  presence,  be  calmeii  Ihe  tem- 
pest wiih  a  word  (Malt,  viii,  23-37.  and  panlleU).  See 
Gai.ii.ee,  Sea  of.  On  reaching  the  eastern  share,  they 
were  met  by  two  traniic  dnmoniaca,  naming  in  the  de- 
serted catacombs  of  Gadara,  who  prostrated  Eheraaelvea 
befi>re  Jcau*,  and  Implored  his  foibearance;  but  the  Sa- 
tanic influence  that  poeaeeeed  them,  on  being  expelled 
by  him,  with  hia  permisainn  seized  upon  a  large  herd  of 
swine  feeilingnear  (probably  rained,  contrary  lo  the  law, 
for  supplying  the  market  of  the  (ireek-imitsiing  Jewa), 
and  caused  them  lo  rush  headlong  into  the  lake,  where 
they  were  drowned  [see  Demoniac];  and  this  luaa  a* 
offended  the  worldly-minded  ownen  of  Ihe  awine  that 
the  neighbors  generally  requested  Jesus  to  rclum  h.-me, 
which  he  immediately  did,  leai-ing  the  late  maniacs  to 
till  the  country  with  the  remarkable  tiding*  of  Ihdr 
cure  (Mark  v,  1-21, and  parallels).  Not  long  afterwards, 
on  occasion  of  a  large  entertainment  maile  for  Jesua  by 
Mauhew,  the  Phariseca  found  fault  with  the  diaci|>lea 
because  their  Alaater  had  condescendeil  lo  astociale  wilh 
tbe  tax-galherers  and  other  disreputable  persons  that 
were  guests;  but  Jesua  declared  that  such  had  moat 
need  of  his  intercourse,  hia  mi*ai'>n  bdng  lo  reclaim  sin- 
nen  (MatU  ix,  10-13,  and  paiallela).  At  the  aame  time 
lie  explained  to  an  inquirer  why  he  did  not  enjoin  saa- 
■mns  of  fasting  like  Ihe  BaptisI,  that  hia  preeence  aayet 
ahoulJ  iMher  be  a  cauae  of  gladnesa  to  bia  followtn, 
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•nil  he  IllDitnted  the  impfopriety  of  tuch 
qainunniU  premutudy  by  the  feKivity  of  *  mirrugc 
week,  and  by  [he  paiablea  of  >  aev  patch  on  ui  nlil  gti- 
ment,  uid  new  nine  in  old  akin-bottlei  (Mitt,  ix,  14-17, 
uid  penlleli).  In  the  midM  of  ibeM  rEinirtLB  he  vi 
enlreMot  by  a  leading  dtiieti  named  Jainu  (eg.  v.)  1 
viait  bit  daughter,  who  lay  at  the  pnint  of  death ;  an 
while  going  for  that  priipoee  he  cinred  a  female  amon 
the  crowd  of  a  chiDaic  hnmoirhage  (q.  v.)  by  her  lecni 
ly  (ooching  Che  edge  of  hi«  drew,  which  led  to  her  dia- 
coveiy  and  acknowledgment  on  the  apoti  but 
meaDCime  iofDnoation  amved  of  the  death  of  It 
girl:  nevertheleiB,  encDunginK  the  father'*  faiih,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  where  her  funeral  had  already  be- 
gun, and,  entering  the  room  with  her  parents  and  three 
diaciplea  only,  restored  her  to  life  and  h  '''  ' 
pie  touch  and  word,  to  the  amazement  a 
ity  (Mark  v,  £2-48,  and  parallels).  Ai  he  was  leaving 
Jairua'e  house  two  blind  men  followed  him,  whose  n 
qaat  that  he  would  restore  their  ught  he  granted  by 
touch ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  cured  a  dumb  dcmr 
niic,  upon  which  the  Pharisees  repeated  their  calumny 
ofhiscolluidonwith8al«n(Matt,ix,S7-84).  "-  '  ' 
Nuueth  agun  shortly  afterwards,  his  acquaintances 
were  astonished  at  his  eloquence  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  were  so  pi«Judiced  against  his  obscure 
family  that  but  few  had  sufScient  faith  to  warrant  ' 
exertion  of  his  miraculous  power  in  cures  {Markri, 
and  parallel).  About  this  lime  (probably  Jan.  and 
A.D.  28),  commiserating  the  moral  destitution  of  the 
community,  Jesus  sent  out  the  apostles  in  paira  on  a  gen- 
eral lour  of  preaching  and  mincle- working  in  lUITerent 
directions  (Iwl  avoiding  the  Gentilea  and  Samaritans), 
with  special  instructions,  while  he  made  his  third  cir- 
cuit of  Galilee  for  a  like  purpose  (Matt,  ix,  S6-88;  x, 
1,  &-I4,  40^2 ;  li,  I ;  Hark  vi,  12, 18 1  and 
Upon  their  return,  Jeaus,  being  appriied  of 
tjon  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod  (Mark  vi,  S1-S9 
probably  March,  A.D.  28),  and  of  the  letnrch'a  views  of 
himself  (Mark  vi,  14-16;  see  Jons  the  BAprin^),  re- 
tired with  them  acmes  the  lake,  followed  by  crowds  of 

lously  fed  with  a  few  provisions  at  hand  (MaA  vi,30- 
44,  and  parallels),  an  act  that  excited  such  enthnsiasm 
Bfflotig  them  as  to  lead  them  to  form  the  plan  of  foroi- 
Uy  procUiming  hint  their  political  king  (John  vi,  14, 
16);  this  design  Jesus  defeated  by  dismissing  the  mul- 
titude, and  sending  away  the  disciples  by  tbemselvea  in 
a  boat  across  the  lake,  while  he  spent  moat  of  the  night 
■lune  in  prayer  on  a  neighboring  hill ;  but  towards  day- 
light he  rejcnned  them,  by  walking  on  the  water  to  them 
as  they  wero  toiling  at  the  oars  againiit  the  wind  and 
tempestuous  waves,  and  suddenly  calming  the  sea, 
brought  them  to  the  shore,  to  their  great  amazement ; 
then,  as  he  proceeded  thiDugh  the  plain  of  Ocnnesareth, 
the  whole  eountiy  brought  their  sick  to  him  to  be  cured 
(Matt  xiv,  22-m,  and  parallels),  the  populace  whom  be 
had  left  on  the  eastern  shore  meanwhile  miaring  bim, 
returned  by  boats  to  Capernaum  (John  vi,  22-24 ;  prob. 
ThumL  and  Friday,  Uaroh  36  and  26,  A.D.  28).  Meet- 
ing them  in  their  search  next  day  in  the  synagogue,  he 
took  occasion,  in  alluding  to  the  recent  miracle,  to  pro- 
claim iiauri/'Ut  them  at  large  as  the  celestial  "  man- 
na" frn  the  soul,  but  coaled  their  political  ambition  by 
warning  them  that  the  beneflts  of  his  mission  could 
only  be  received  through  a  participation  by  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  shortly  to  be  made  in  his  own  person; 
a  doctrine  that  soon  discouraged  their  idberence  to  him, 
but  proved  no  stumbling-block  to  the  steadfast  faith  of 
elei-en  of  his  apoaUee  (John  vi,  26-71 ;  prob.  Satardav, 
March  27,  A.D.  28). 

4.  Third  norr  ptMe  ymr.— Avoiding  the  maliciona 
plota  of  the  bietarohy  at  Jerusalem  by  remaining  at 
Capemaam  daring  the  Tsssover  (John  \-ii,  1 ;  probably 
Sunday,  March  28,  A.D.  2S),  Jesus  took  occasion,  from 
the  fault  found  by  some  I'hariseea  from  the  capital , 
against  his  diaci;i]es  for  eating  with  un 
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Msp  of  oor  Savlonr's  Trsvels  dnrlne  the  third  nor*  pab- 

UcTearofhlsMinlstrT. 
[see  An-tmon].  to  roboke  their  traditional  acfnpukf 
OS  as  Bubveisive  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Law,  and  i* 
ipunnd  to  his  disciples  the  true  cause  of  omtoI  desc- 
ent, OS  consisting  in  the  cntrnpt  atfeciions  of  the  bcait 
(Mark  vii,  1-16;  Matt,  xv,  12-20;  and  parolleb).     Rr- 
C  to  the  borden  of  Phcenicja,  he  was  beamgbt  with 
importunity  by  a  Gentile  wnoian  to  core  b«  d>- 
ac  daughter,  that,  afler  overcoming  with  the  rooH 
ling  argument*  his  assumed  indiirerence.  hs-  faiih 
td  his  asnent,  and  on  reaching  honK  she  foond  bR 
daughter  restored  (Matt,  xv,  21-2f<.  and  parnHd ;  ptnt. 
May,  A.D.  28).     Thence  returning  through  the  Derap- 
ilis,  publicly  teaching  on  the  way,  he  cured  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  with  many  other  invaliiis,  and.  miracn- 
Inusly  feeding  the  great  multitude  thai  followed  hioi. 
he  sailed  across  to  Ills  western  shore  of  the  lake  (Hart 
vii,Sl-87;  Matt.xv.30-39:  and  parallel),  when  be  ft- 
buked  the  Pharieeo'  demand  of  some  celeetisl  prodigy  bv 
referring  them  to  the  tokens  of  the  exisiiDg  no.  which 
OB  evident  as  signs  of  the  weather,  and  adnkOBisti- 
ing  them  of  the  coming  retribution  (Malt.  xvL  1-8:  r. 
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U,  96),  Mid,  Bgun  binting  at  Ibe  cmming  miracle  oT 
hia  reauirecIiiHi,  he  returned  in  the  e<M«m  aide  of  the 
kakc,  wanuiiK  his  duapln  on  the  my  of  the  peniicioua 
doctrine  of  the  Kctami,  which  he  oompwed  to  frunn 
(Bhtt.  XTi,  4-12,  and  puilkta).  Proceeding  la  Beth- 
■aidm  (in  PoTBa),  he  cured  B  blind  man  in  a  gradual 
■Danner  by  xicceaaive  louchea  of  his  eyn  (Uark  viii, 
M-M),  and  <n  hi*  wair  through  the  envirom  of  Cnaa- 
rea-fhilippi,  after  pririta  devotion,  he  elicited  from  the 
diacipk*  a  profeanon  of  th«ir  faith  in  hitn  aa  the  Mes- 
Bimh,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  legiilatin^; 
For  hi*  future  Church,  tnt  rebuked  Peter  for  demurring 
at  his  jiredictiwi  of  his  own  appioaching  pimon,  and 
enjoiiied  the  Kiicleet  telT-denial  upon  his  foUowen,  in 
view  of  the  eveiitual  retribution  ahortly  to  be  foreabad- 
owed  hy  the  overthron  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Matt,  xvi, 
IS-Z8,  and  pindlela;  prob.  May,  A.D.  28).  A  week  af- 
temarda,  taking  three  diiciplea  only  with  him,  he  ai- 
eended  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  ricinity  (prob.  Hennon), 
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6.  Latl  halfTear. — On  the  opening  of  the  featival  at 
Jerusalem  (Sunday,  Sept.  21,  A.D.  28),  the  hierareh) 
eagerly  inquired  for  Je«i*  among  the  populace,  who 


nen  [aeeTiiAHBnQtJBATiO!i],with other prodigiea,  that 
at  tint  alarmed  the  diaciplea;  and,  on  deacending  the 

Elijah  (who,  with  Hoaea,  had  just  convened  with  him 
in  a  glonOed  Nate)  aa  meaning  John  the  Baptist,  lately 
pot  to  death  (Matt,  ivii,  1-lB,  and  panllelsj.  On  hi« 
retnm  to  the  rest  of  the  diedple^  he  found  them  dia- 

deaf-mate  child  whom  the  former  bad  vainly  endeavor- 
ed la  eu»;  the  Eathet  now  earnestly  entreating  Jeaua  to 
exercise  hia  power  orer  the  malady,  although  of  long 
duration,  he  immediately  restored  the  lad  to  perfect 
BSmidneflB,  and  privately  eiiplained  (o  the  discipka  tiie 
taaae  of  their  failure  as  lying  in  their  want  of  fulh 
(Hark  ix,  14-28,  and  panllels),  which  would  have  ren- 
dered them  cTrmpelent  to  any  requisite  miracle  (Luke 
xvii,  S,  6,  and  parallel)  if  coupled  with  devout  humility 
(Hark  is,  29,  and  parallel).  Thence  pasung  over  into 
tialilee,  he  again  foretold  his  ignnmtnious  crucidxion 
sad  ^leedy  resMiTection  to  his  diaciplea,  who  atill  failed 
to  apprehend  his  meaning  (Mark  ix,  SO-82,  aiHl  paral- 
lels). On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Capernaum,  the 
collector  of  the  Temple-tax  waited  upon  Peter  for  pay- 
ment from  hia  Maater,  who,  although  elating  hia  exemp- 
tion by  virtue  of  hia  high  chaiader,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  directed  Peter  to  catch  ■  fish,  which  would  be 
foaod  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  money  auffident  to 
ftj  for  them  both  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27;  prob.  June,  A.D. 
SS).  About  this  time  Jeeus  rebuked  the  disciplea  ter  a 
BDife  into  which  they  had  fallen  for  the  highest  honors 
imder  their  Uaaier's  reign  by  placing  a  child  in  their 
midal  aa  a  symbol  of  snlese  innocence ;  and  upon  John's 
mnarking  that  they  had  lately  silenced  an  unknown  per- 
son acting  in  his  name,  he  reprimanded  such  tngotiy, 
enlarging  by  various  aimilea  upon  the  duty  of  tenderly 
dealini;  with  new  converts,  and  clmini;  with  rulea  for 
the  expulsion  of  an  unworthy  member  ftom  their  aode- 
ty,  adding  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant  lo  en- 
force the  doctrine  of  leniency  (Mark  ix,  SS-40,  42,  49, 
U;  Hatl.  xriii,  10,  I5-BS:  and  parallels).  Some  time 
afterwards  (prob.  September,  A.t>.  28)  Jesua  sent  aeven- 
ty  of  the  moat  truaty  among  his  fiillowen,  in  pairs, 
through  the  r^an  which  he  intended  shortly  (a  visit, 
with  instructions  umilar  to  those  before  given  to  the 
apostles,  but  indicative  of  the  apposition  they  would  be 
Ukely  lo  meet  with  (Luke  x,  1-8;  Maltvii,ej  x,  23- 
36 ;  and  parallels) ;  and  then,  srier  declining  la  accom- 
pany his  woridly-minded  binthers  to  the  qiproaching 
festival  of  Tabernacles  at  Jeruaalem,  to  which  they 
urged  him  aa  a  favorable  opportunity  for  exhibiting  hia 
wundoful  powers,  nenr  the  close  of  the  festal-week  he 
went  thither  privately  (John  vii,  S-IO),  experiencing 
on  the  way  the  inhospitality  of  the  Samaritans  with  a 
psiietice  that  rebuked  the  indignation  of  one  of  hia  dis- 
cipks  (Luke  ix,  6I-Sfi>.  and  receiving  the  grateful 

knowledgmenta  of  a  sing''  " ' —  '" 

wbum  he  cui«d  (Luke  x' 
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while  the  people  continued  divided  in  their  acntimenta, 
being  inclined  to  accept  his  cordial  invitaliuns  (Mali. 
xi,  28-80),  but  delerred  by  the  specious  objections  of  the 
hierarehy  (John  vii,  11-58).  Next  moniirig,  returning 
from  the  Uu  of  Olives  (prab.  the  residence  of  I^iarus 
at  Bethany),  in  the  midat  of  hia  teaching  in  the  Tem- 
ple he  diamiased,  with  merely  an  admonition,  a  fenule 
brought  to  him  as  an  adulteress  (q.  v.),  with  a  view  to 
anbanass  him  in  the  diaposal  of  the  case,  none  of  hia 
conscience-atricken  accuaen  daring  to  be  the  ftrst  in  ex- 
ecuting the  penalty  of  the  law  when  allowed  to  do  ao 
by  Jesus  (John  vili,  t-ll).  He  then  continued  his  ex- 
postulations with  his  captious  heaien  respecting  his  own 
character,  until  at  length,  on  bis  avowing  hia  divine 
pre-existence,  they  attempKd  to  stone  him  as  guilry 
of  blasphemy,  bul  he  withdrew  from  their  midst  (John 
viii,  t^S).  The  seventy  messengers  returning  thortly 
afterwards  (pnib.  Oct.  A.D.  28)  wiih  a  report  of  great 
Bucceaa,Jesusexprc8eedhis  exulution  in  thanfca  to  <iod 
for  the  humble  inatrumeiitality  divinely  choaen  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gofpel  (Luke  x,  lT-21,  and  parallel). 
Being  asked  by  a  Jewish  sectary  Ihe  most  certain  meth- 
od of  securing  heaven,  he  referred  him  to  Ihe  duty,  ei- 
pieaedin  thelaw  (Deul.vi,5;  Lev.  xix,  8),  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  cordial  philanthropy,  and,  in  answer  lo 
the  other's  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  latter 
obligation,  he  illustrated  it  bv  thq  parable  of  the  benev- 
olent Samaritan  (Luke  x,  25-87).  Returning  at  even- 
ing lu  the  home  of  Laurus,  he  gently  reproved  the  im- 
patient zeal  of  the  kind  Hanha  in  pteparing  for  him  a 
meal,  and  defended  Mary  for  being  absorbed  in  his  in- 
structions (Luke  x,88-42>  Alter  a  season  of  privaU 
prayer  (prob.  in  Gethsemane,  on  his  way  to  Jerusaltm, 
next  morning),  he  dictated  a  model  of  prayer  to  hia  dis- 
ciples at  their  requeal,  stating  the  indispeosablenesa  of 
a  placable  apirit  towarda  others  in  order  to  our  own  for- 
giveness by  God,  and  adding  the  parable  of  Ihe  guest  at 
midnight  lo  enforce  the  necessity  of  urgency  in  prayer, 
with  aaaurancea  that  God  ia  more  willing  lo  grant  his 
children's  petitions  for  spiritual  blesainga  than  earthly 
parents  are  lo  lo  aupply  their  children's  Umpural  want* 
(Lake  xi,  1-lB,  and  parallels).  As  he  entered  the  city, 
Jeaua  noticed  a  man  whom  he  ascertained  to  have  been 
blind  from  bis  birih,  and  to  the  disciples'  inquiry  for 
whose  sin  the  blindness  wsa  a  puniahment,  he  answered 
that  it  was  pnviilenliatly  deaigned  for  the  divine  glocy, 
naroely,  in  hia  cure,  as  a  means  to  which  he  moistened 
a  little  clay  vriih  spittle,  touched  the  man's  eyea  with  it, 
and  directed  biro  to  wash  them  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
{Saturday,  Nov.  28,  A.D.  28) ;  hut  the  hierarchy,  learn- 
ing the  cure  from  Ihe  neighbors,  brought  the  nun  before 
them,  liecause  the  transaction  had  taken  place  on  Ihe 
Sabbath,  and  disputed  the  fsd  until  lestifled  lo  by  hia 
parents,  and  then  alleging  that  the  author  of  the  act, 
whose  name  was  yet  unknown  even  In  the  man  himself, 
must  have  been  a  simer,  because  a  violator  of  the  sa- 
cred day,  they  were  met  with  so  spirited  a  defence  of 
Jeaos  by  the  man  himself,  that,  becoming  enraged,  they 
immediately  excommunitaled  him.  Jesus,  however, 
meeting  him  shortly  after,  disclowd  to  his  ready  faith 
his  own  Hesaisnic  chancier,  and  then  discoursed  to  hit 
captions  enemies  concerning  the  immuniiiea  of  true  be- 
lievers in  him  under  the  simile  of  a  fold  of  ahccp  (John 
ix;  x,l-2l>  The  same  Hgure  he  again  took  up  at  Ibe 
Festival  of  Dedicalinn.  upon  the  inquiry  of  the 
/  put  to  him  in  Solomon's  po^ 
tico  of  the  Temple,  as  to  his  Messiahship,  and  qioke  ao 
pointedly  of  hia  unity  with  Hod  that  hia  auditors  would 
have  stoned  him  for  blasphemy  had  he  not  haatily  wilh- 
dnwB  from  the  place  (cir.  Dec  I,  A.D.38),  and  retired 
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lo  Um  Judu,  wli«r«  ht  f{>ined  mtoy  adhertntj  (John 
X,  22-42).  Launu  U  thu  time  fiUing  nek,  hii  aiiteis 
■ent  In  Jcwu,  dcriring  hut  preaence  at  Bethany ;  but  tS- 
(er  waiting  sevenl  ilayi,  ualii  l^zirua  waa  dead,  he  in- 
fotnncl  hii  dlodplra  of  the  tact  (which  he  usured  Ihim 
wauld  turn  out  to  the  divine  gloiy),  and  propoaed  to  go 
thither.  On  their  arriril,  he  »••  nMt  flnt  by  Haitha, 
and  then  by  Uary,with  tearful  expieanona  of  r^ret  for 
hi*  itiaence,  which  he  checked  by  awunuiceB  (not  clear- 
ly apprehended  by  them)  of  their  brother's  leMoration 
to  life;  theu  Cuming  the  tomb  to  be  opened  (after  over- 
ruling Uartha's  objection),  ha  aiunmoned  the  dead  Lai- 
anu  forth  Ui  life,  to  the  amaiement  of  the  •pectatora 
(John  xi,  1-46 ;  probably  Jan.  A.D.  29).  See  LAZARua. 
This  miracle  aroused  afresh  the  enmity  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who,  after  cunultation,  at  the  haughty  advice  of 
Caiaphas,  delcrmined  to  accomplish  hia  deaf 
wittingly  fulfilling  the  deelined  purpose  of  1 
(John  xi,  47-63).  Withdrawing  in  consequence  Co  the 
city  of  Ephron  (John  xi,  bi),  and  afterwaidi  to  Peiaa, 
Jeaua  continued  his  teaching  and  miraclea  to  crowd* 
that  gathered  ibont  him  (Mark  x,  1,  and  parallel).  Aa 
he  was  preaching  ia  one  of  the  synagogues  of  this  vi- 
cinity one  Sabbath,  he  cured  a  woman  of  chronic  paraly- 
sis of  the  back,  and  refuted  Che  churlish  cavil  of  one  of 
the  hierarchy  pieaenl  at  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  by  a  reference  to  ordinary  acta  of  mercy  even  to 
animals  on  the  Sabbath  (Luke  xiii,  10-17;  prob.  Feb. 
A.U.  29).  JeeuB  luw  turned  his  steps  towirds  Jerusa- 
iem,  ceaching  on  the  way  the  neeesaty  of  a  personal 
preparation  for  heaven,  without  tniatint;  to  any  extern 
nal  recommendation*  (Luke  xiii,  22-80) ;  and  replying 
to  the  Phariseiei'  indilioui  warning  of  danger  from  Her- 
od, that  Jeruaalem  alone  was  tl :  deetintd  place  of  peril 
fur  him  (Luke  iiii,Bl-a3).  On  one  Sabbath,  while  eat- 
ing at  the  house  of  an  eminent  Pharisee,  he  cured  a  man 
of  the  dropsy,  and  silenced  all  objections  by  agun  ap- 
pealing Co  the  usual  care  of  domestic  animals  on  that 
day;  he  then  cook  occasion,  fiim  the  anxiety  of  the 
gueaCB  to  secure  the  chief  places  of  honor  at  Che  table, 
M  diaoonrse  Co  the  company  on  the  adranCages  of  mod- 
e«ty  and  charity,  closing  by  an  admonttiuii  lo  prompt 
compliance  with  the  offer*  of  the  Gospel  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage-feast  and  the  weddinR-garmenC  (Luke 
ziv,  l-lfi;  MatU  xxii,  1-14,  and  parallel;  prob.  March, 
A.D.  29).  To  the  multitudes  attending  him  he  pre- 
scribed resolute  self-denial  a*  easential  to  true  disciple- 
ahip  (Luke  xv,  25,  £6,  and  parallel),  under  various  fig- 
ures (Luke  xiv,  28-38) ;  while  he  corrected  the  Jealousy 
of  the  Jewish  sectaries  sthis  intercourse  with  the  lower 
claaaes  (Luke  xv,  I, !],  hy  teaching  the  dirine  interest 
in  penitent  wanderers  from  him  (Luke  six,  10,  and  pai^ 
aUel),  under  the  parables  of  stray  sheep  (Luke  xv,B-7, 
and  parallel),  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and  the  prodigal 
am  (Luke  xv,  8-82).  At  the  same  lime,  he  ilinatrated 
the  prudence  of  securing  the  divine  favor  by  a  prudent 
use  of  the  blcsHUKs  of  this  life  in  the  parable  of  the 
fraudulent  steward  (Luke  xvi,  1-12),  showing  the  in- 
compatibility of  worldlineaa  with  devotion  (Luke  xvi, 
IS,  and  parallel) ;  and  the  setf-eufflciency  of  the  Phari- 
sees he  rebuked  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lai- 
ams  (Ijike  xvi,  U,  15, 19-BI),  dpclarine  to  them  that 
the  kingilom  of  the  Messiah  bid  already  come  unob- 
served (Luke  xvii,  20,  21).  He  imprewed  upon  both 
classes  of  his  hearers  the  importance  of  perseverance, 
and  yet  hunuUty,  in  prayer,  by  the  parables  of  the  im- 
portiuuta  widow  before  the  unjust  judge,  and  the  peni- 
unt  publican  in  contrast  with  the  self-righteous  Phari- 
see (Luke  xviii,  1-14).  To  the  inndious  questions  of 
the  Jewish  sectaries  concerning  divorce,  he  replied  that 
it  was  inconiustent  with  the  ori^  nal  design  of  marriage, 
being  only  suffeied  by  Hoses  (with  restrictions)  on  ac- 
Goont  of  the  inveterate  customs  of  the  nation,  but  really 
justiOable  only  in  case*  of  adultery ;  but  at  the  same 
time  explained  privately  la  the  disciples  that  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  celibscy  was  lo  be  volunlaiv  only  (Mmu 
xix,  S-12,  and  paiallel*).    He  wekomed  ikanCt  to  his  I 
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annt  and  blemng,  a*  being  a  Bymbol  of  the  innocence 
required  hy  the  Uuspel  (Mark  x,  18-lR,  and  parallebl. 
A  rich  and  honorable  young  man  visiting  him  with 
qneetions  concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  Jou*  was 
pleased  with  his  ftanluiesa,  but  pmp«od  tenns  so  hom- 
bling  to  his  worldly  altachmenia  that  he  retired  with. 
out  accepting  them,  which  ftmushed  Jesus  an  oppn- 
tunily  of  discouning  to  his  f(£lowets  on  the  ptejudicis] 

of  Peter)  of  illostrating  the  reward*  of  sdf-denying  ex- 
ertion in  religiousduty  by  thepaimbleaof  the  s^^ant  St 
meat*  after  a  day's  work,  and  the  Uboren  in  the  vine 
yuA  (Marie  x,  17-29:  MalU  xix,  28,29i  Lake  xrii.7- 
ID;  Hatl.  XX,  1-16;  and  paraUels).  Aa  they  had  Mn 
arrived  at  ihe  Jurdan  opposite  Jerusalem.  Jesus  mce 
more  warned  the  timid  disciple*  of  the  fate  swaitiif 
him  there  (Marii  x,S2-S4);  but  they  so  little  imdn^ 
stood  him  (Luke  ivii,  S4),  that  (be  mother  of  Jsmss 
and  John  ambitioual;  requested  of  bim  ■  |)rDininefit 
post  for  her  sous  under  hia  administratian,  they  alas  ig- 
norantly  professing  Chcir  willingnesa  Co  share  his  snfler- 
ings,  until  Jesus  checlied  rivab?  between  chem  and  chat 
fellow-disciple*  by  enjoining  upon  them  all  a  mniinl 
deference  in  imitation  of  his  self  -  saerifldng  DsiiHa 
(Matt.  XX,  30-38).  As  they  were  passing  throogft  Jei^ 
icho,  two  blind  men  implored  of  him  to  reatJVe  their 
sight,  arjd,  although  rebuked  by  the  by-ataDden,  they 
urged  their  request  so  importODalely  as  at  length  Co 
gun  the  ear  orj(sis,»ho  called  them,  and  with  a  loocb 
enabled  them  to  tee  (Mark  x,  46-&2,  and  paraDeli). 
Passing  along,  he  observed  ■  chief  puUican,  namtdZao 
chaos  (q.  v.),  who  had  run  in  advance  and  clinM  • 
tree  to  get  a  sight  ofJeaus^but  who  now,  at  Jesus's  ini^ 
getlion,  gladly  rec^ved  him  to  hit  home,  and  iheie  via- 
dicated  hinuelfthim  the  ctlnnmiea  of  the  imidioMb. 
erarchy  by  devoting  one  half  his  property  to  charirr. 
ct  that  secured  his  commendaUoo  by  Jesus  (Late 
2-S),  who  took  occssion  to  illuslnle  ibe  duly  tf 
fidelity  in  improving  religious  privilege*  by  the  psishls 
talenCs''or  "pounds"  (Luke  xix.  11-38. and  psr- 
allel).  Reaching  Bethany  a  week  bcTore  tfa«  Vtmora. 
when  the  Sanhedrim  were  planning  Co  seii*  him.  iaa 
icertained  at  Che  house  of  Lazarus,  and  vindifttnl 
Mary's  act  in  anointing  (q.  v.)  hia  head  with  a  Bask  <t 
precious  ointment,  from  the  parsinioniaDs  objeclioni  rf 
Judas,  declaring  that  it  ahould  ever  be  to  ha  pnisc  « 
highly  sgnificant  in  view  of  bis  approaching  boiil 
(John  xi,  &6-67 ;  iii,l-lti  and  parallels). 

6.  Faaim  ITert:.— The  entrwice  of  Jesns  into  Jno- 
lem  next  morning  (Monday,  March  14,  A.D.  29)  wm 
triumphal  one,  the  disciple*  having  nmonied  him 
•on  a  young  ast,  which,  by  his  direction,  tbey  fDimd  is 
e  environs  of  the  city,  and  spread  their  gsnneittsBsl 
green  branches  along  Ihe  road,  while  the  multitude  cs- 
oorting  him  preclairned  him  as  the  expected  dL»i  islttit 
of  David,  Co  the  chtgrin  of  the  hierarchy,  who  vsialy 
endeavored  la  check  Che  papular  declamations  [see  Ho- 
iaitna];  Jeeus  meanwhile  was  absorbed  in  ^ef  sc  ths 
uin  awaiting  the  impenitent  metroiiolis  (MatL  xii.  1- 
1;  John  xii,  16, 17, 19;  Luke  xix, 39-44:  and  psiaDelil. 
Arriving  at  Ihe  Temple  amid  this  gerxral  exdiemtai. 
he  again  cleared  the  Temple  coorts  of  the  profsne  naili*- 
men,  while  the  sick  resorted  to  him  lor  cure,  and  the 
children  pmlnngeil  his  praise  till  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bethany  for  the  night  (Uatt.  xxi.  10-17.  and 
parallels).  On  bis  way  again  to  the  dty,  early  in  lbs 
morning,  he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  a  green  but  buil- 
leaa  %-iiee  (q.v.)  (to  which  he  had  gone,  not  harin* 
yet  htMkfssted,  aa  if  in  hopes  of  finding  on  it  mw  id 
last  year^  late  figs),  as  a  symbol  of  ihe  nnprodDeiiT« 
Jewish  nation,  the  day  being  occupied  in  teaching  si 
the  Temple  (where  the  multitude  of  his  hearen  ;«»- 
vented  the  execution  of  Ihe  hierarchal  designs  sgaim 
bim),  and  the  night,  ss  usual,  at  Rrthany.  Oi  the  a»- 
luing  morning  Ihe  (tg-tree  was  found  wiihcrrd  to  ibe 
reiy  root,  which  led  Jesus  to  impress  upon  the  diadfjfs 
he  efficacy  of  faith,  e^iedally  in  their  public  functiia 
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<M«lt.iJti,18,19;  Lukex]U,S7,aS;  lix, 

Exi,  !0.iS).  Thii,  ihe  laat  day  of  Joiu' 
with  the  public,  wu  filled  with  various  diBctuBlons  (Wed- 
oesday,  March  16,A.U.29).  The  hierarchy,  demanding 
the  tuihority  (ot  hia  public  iMnduct,were  jierplexedby 
hia  counler-queslioii  ai  to  Che  authurily  of  the  BapCiit'* 
mianoo,  and  he  wized  the  occauaa  to  depict  their  inoon- 
^stency  and  criminalicy  by  the  pirablca  or  the  two  aona 
•ent  by  Ibcir  Tather  to  work,  and  the  muideroua  garden- 

wilb  confusion  (Mali,  xxi,  S3-4G,  and  paraUeU).  The 
moated  queetion  orthelawfulnenof  cribule  to  a  Oeittile 
pnwer.  bein^  ioaidiously  piopoaed  lo  him  by  a  coalili 
of  the  Pharisew  and  Herodians,  wos  »o  readily  solved  hy 
him  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  coin  paid  in  tribute,  that 
they  again  retired,  unable  to  make  il  a  ground  for  pub- 
lic chaigea  ag«nat  him  (Mate  xxii,  15~:2Z,  and  parallela). 
The  case  of  seven  brothers  succeaaively  mairicd  (under 
the  Levirate  law)  to  the  aame  woman  being  next  i 
poaed  by  the  Sudducees,  he  aa  easilv  diapooed  uf  the 
aginary  difficulty  ooncerning  her  proper  buaband  in  the 
other  world  by  declaring  the  non-existence  of  such  re- 
lationa  there,  and  refuted  Cbeir  infidelity  aa  to  the  future 
life  by  citing  a  passage  of  Scripture  (Matt,  xxii,  2B-83, 
and  parallela).  Seeing  the  Sadducees  lo  completely  si- 
leoced,  one  (rf'  the  Pharisaical  party  undertook  to  puule 
Jesus  by  raising  that  disputed  point.  What  Mosai  ' 
junction  is  the  moat  important?  but  Jesus  cited  th 
tiaofBupreme  devotion  tu  God  and  general  benevolence 
bi  man  as  compriaing  all  other  moral  cnactmen 
which  the  other  ao  oonliallr  aaeenled  aa  to  draw  a 
raendation  from  Jeaus  on  his  hapeful  sencimenu  (Mark 
xii,  28-34,  and  parallel).  Jesus  now  turned  the  la  ~ 
upon  hia  opponent!  by  asking  them,  Whose  desreni 
the  Messiah  ahould  be  7  and  on  their  replying,  David's, 
of  course,  be  then  asked  how  (aa  in  Psa.  ex,  1)  he  could 
still  be  David'a  Lordt  which  so  cmbi 
mies  that  they  desisted  from  thta  roorie  of  attack  (Matt, 
xxii,  11^46).  Jeaus  then  in  plain  terms  denounced  be- 
fore the  concourse  the  hypocrisy  and  ostentation  of 
hierarchy,  especially  thdr  pneelctaft,  their  sanccinif 
their  ambition,  their  extortion,  their  casuistry,  and  C] 
intoleraDce,  and  bewailed  the  impeoding  fate  of 
city  (Uatt-xxiii.  1-13,14-21,29-89,  and  parallels).  Ob- 
serving a  poor  widow  drop  a  fe>F  of  the  amallFSt  c<nna 
into  the  contribution-box  in  the  Temple,  he  declared 
that  ahe  had  shown  more  true  liberality  than  wealthier 
dODorg,  because  she  had  given  more  in  proportion  ti>  her 
means,  and  with  greater  selT-denial  (Hark  xii,  41-44, 
and  parallel).  A  number  ofpioaelytea  [see  Hilsnibt] 
requesting  through  Philip  an  interview  with  Jeeus, ' 
met  them  with  intioialiona  of  his  approaching  pasn< 
while  a  celestial  voice  announced  the  glory  that  should 
thereby  accrue  to  God,  and  he  then  retired  from  the 
believing  public  with  an  admonition  to  improve  Cbeir 
present  s|Hritual  privileges  (John  xii,  20-M).  As  be 
was  CTOBfflng  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  disciples  calling 
hia  attention  to  the  noble  atructore  of  the  Temple  oppo- 
fdte,  he  declared  ita  qieedy  demolition,  and  on  their  ask- 
ing the  iimf  and  tokent  of  this  catastrophe,  he  discoursed 
to  them  at  length,  dnt  on  the  coming  downfall  of  the 
city  and  nation  (warning  them  to  escape  betimes  from 
the  cataatropbe),  and  then  (by  a  gradual  transition,  m 
which,  under  varied  imagery,  he  represented  both  events 
more  or  less  Uended)  he  paieedto  the  scenes  of  the  final 
judgment  (described  as  a  forensic  tribunal),  interspers- 
ing constant  admorutions  (especially  in  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins)  to  preparation  for  an  event  the  date  of 
which  was  so  uncertain  (Matt,  xxiv,  I-8i  x,  17-20,34- 
36;  xxiv,  9, 10;  x,28;  xxiv,  1S-8T;  Luke  xxi,  34-S6 ; 
Matt,  xxiv,  43,44:  Lake  xii,  41, 42:  Mark  xlli,  31,34; 
Han.  xxiv,46-Sl :  Luke  xii, 47,48;  MatL  xxiv,4-2 ;  xxv, 
1-13;  Luke  xii,  85-36;  Hatt.  xxv,  13,31-46).  As  the 
Panoverwas  new  approaching,  the  Sanhedrim  held  a  se- 
cret meeting  at  the  house  of  the  bigh-prieat,  where  they 
resolved  to  get  poeeeaaion,  but  by  private  means,  ot  the 
penon  of  Jesus  (Thursday,  March  IT,  A.D.  29),  and  Ju- 
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das  Iscariot,  leaning  their  demre,  went  and  engaged  is 
betray  his  Master  into  thdr  bands,  on  ibe  flnt  oniMtii- 
nicy,  for  a  fixed  reward  (Uatl.  xxvi,  1-6, 14-16,  aul  par- 

allcb). 

The  same  day  Jeeua  sent  two  of  his  disciple*  ialo  Ibe 
city,  with  direcClona  where  Co  prepare  the  Paannvs  mtal 
(Luke  xxii,  7-18),  and  aC  evening,  refiairing  Ihitba  to 
partake  of  it  with  the  whole  number  irf' his  Bpasik>[9Fe 
Lord's  SurPRn],  lie  aflectlonalely  reminded  Ibcn  of 
the  interest  gathering  about  this  last  rtfiast  with  then: 
then,  while  It  was  prngresung,  he  washed  their  fnt  to 

lo  one  another  by  his  own  example  [see  Wauii^io  Twa 
Feet],  and  immediately  declared  hiji  own  betrayal  by 
one  of  their  number,  fixing  the  individual  (I7  a  agn 
recognised  by  him  alone)  amcmg  the  amaied  disdpkf 
(Luke  xxii,  14-17,24;  JiAn  xiii,  1-15;  Luke  xxii,  tt- 
30;  John  xiil,  17-19,  21,  22;  Uait.  xxvi,  22-24;  JUia 
xiii,  23-26;  Milt  xxvi,  26;  and  parallels).  Judas Ih- 
medialely  withdrew,  full  of  resentment,  but  wilhoattli* 
rest  suspecting  his  purpose;  relieved  of  bis  presence, 
Joeus  now  began  to  speak  of  his  approacbing  ftie.  whoi 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  surprised  inquiries  it  hii  dis- 
ciples, who  produced  their  weapons  sa  rcsdy  for  h>  de- 
fence, while  Peter  Ptoutly  maintained  hit  aeadfistnf . 
although  warned  of  hia  speedy  defection  (John  xiii,li- 
33,  36-38;  Matt,  xxvi,  8I-SS;  Luke  xxii,  Sl-BN;  aad 
parallela);  then,  ckmng  the  meal  by  iiutitoting  Ibe 
Eucharist  (q.  v.)  (UatL  xxvi,  26-29,  and  paralkb),  Je- 
sus lingered  to  discourse  at  length  to  hi*  disciples  (wboe 
questions  showed  how  little  they  comprehended  him) 
on  his  departure  at  hand,  and  the  gifl  (in  consequence) 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  exhortations  to  religious  adiv- 
ily  and  mutual  love,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  the  ifivin 
stfeguard  upon  them  (John  xiv,  Uxr,  17;  xiii,  34, 3i: 
XV,  18-xf ii,  26),  he  retired  with  Ibtm  to  the  Usual  << 
Olives  (John  xviii,  I,  and  parallels).  Here,  eileriiii: 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  withdrew,  with  three  uf 
the  disciples,  a  short  distance  from  Ihe  rest,  and,«Ule 
they  fell  asleep,  he  three  times  pnycd,  in  an  agony  (q. 
V.)  [bat  forced  blood-tinged  eweat  from  the  pom  of  hii 
fniehead,  for  relief  from  the  horror-stricken  anguilb  cf 
his  wpa\  [see  Bu>Ot>i  S»t:at],  and  was  iiartlsUy  n- 
lieved  by  an  angelic  message:  but  Jndas,  soon  afpcsr- 
ing  with  a  force  of  Temple  guards  apd  others  whan  ha 
conducted  lo  this  frequent  place  of  bis  Uaster'a  retire- 
ment, indicated  bim  to  them  by  a  kiss  (q.  v.);  Jtw 
then  presented  himself  to  them  with  such  a  majewc 
mien  as  to  cause  them  lo  fall  back  in  dismay,  but  wbik 
Peter  sought  lo  defend  him  by  striking  olT  with  hii 
sword  the  ear  of  one  of  the  arriailsntti  (which  Jestnin*- 

ing  hia  disciple's  impetuoeity),  Jesus,  after  a  than,  rr- 


n  Ihe  I 


of  his  pursuers^  approach,  and  a  stipulation  fur  his  dis- 
ciples' security,  Buffered  himself  tu  be  taken  prismrti 
with  scarcely  one  of  his  friends  remaining  lo  pnMm 
hlro  (Matt,  xxvi,  86-50;  John  xviii,  +-3;  Luke  xiU. 
49;  Mact.  xxvi,  61-66;  Uarit  xiv,  61, 62;  and  paialltb). 
See  Bbtbatau  He  waa  first  led  away  lo  Ibe  palan 
of  the  ex-pontiff  Aimaa,  who,  after  vaiuly  endeavoncg 
to  extract  IVom  him  aome  confession  respecting  hinarir 
or  his  diaciplea  (while  Peter,  who,  with  John,  had  tit- 
lowed  after,  three  times  denied  any  cormection  with  hia 
[see  PKTER],when  questioned  by  the  various  Bervaaa 
in  the  coiirt-yard.  but  was  brought  to  pungent  pcmtcm 
by  a  took  from  hia  Master  within  the  house),  sent  hia 
for  further  examination  to  the  acting  high-prieu  Cat- 
iphas  (John  xviii,18~ie,18, 17,  36,19-33,16,27:  Lake 
fxii,61,62;  .Tohn  xxiii, 24 :  and  parallels).  This  fuM^ 
tionary,  aasembling  the  Sanhedrim  at  daylight  (Friday. 
"  '  18,  A.D.  29).  at  length,  with  great  diSmlty,  pn- 
cured  two  witnesses  who  lemiHed  to  Jmu's  ihrtat  at 
deelmying  Che  Temple  (see  John  ii,  IS),  but  wiih  nrh 
"  :repanry  between  themselves  that  Cuapbaibnifcr  Ihe 
nee  of  Jesus  by  ailjuring  htm  reupccting  his  Uf4^ 
>  claims,  and  on  his  avowal  of  bis  character  mads 
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nse  of  Ma  admudon  to  charge  hini 
which  [he  Sanhedrim  praseiit  aneaCed  with 
ordeatb;  the  offlcen  who  held  Jenia  Ibcreupon  indulged 
in  the  vilest  inaulta  upon  hii  peraon  {Matt  ix¥T,fi7,l" 
63:Luhexxii,67-Tl,63-65:  andparaUels).  See  Caj 
PHAS.  AllCT  a  ronnal  vote  of  Ibe  full  Sanhedriin  (q.  v.) 
early  in  the  rurenoon,  Jenu  waa  next  led  to  the  . 
ratnr  Pilau'a  manilan  Tor  hia  legal  Mnction  upon  the 
deteimination  of  the  relif^oua  court,  where  the  hierar- 
chy sought  to  aTercome  his  reluctance  to  involve  him- 
iclf  Jn  the  matter  (which  was  increaied  by  hia  exami- 
nation or  JeauB  himselT,  who  ainiply  replied  to  their 
allegationa  by  giving  ^ste  to  undencand 
claims  did  not  relate  to  lemparal  things)  by  charfting 
him  with  sedition,  especially  in  Galilee,  an  intimatiuii 
that  Pilate  aeiied  opon  to  remand  the  whole  trial  to 
Herod  (who  chanced  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  lime), 
as  the  civil  head  of  chat  province  (John  xviij,  S8-38; 
Matt,  xxi-ii,  12-U;  Luke  xxiii,  i-7),  Herod,  however, 
on  ea^rly  questioning  Jeens,  in  hopes  of  witnessing 
some  display  of  his  miraculous  power,  wag  ea  enraged  at 
his  absolute  silence  that  be  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  in 
a  mock  attire  of  royalty  (Luke  xxiii,  8-12).  The  proc- 
uralor,  thus  compelled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  convinced  or  the  priaonei'a  innocence  (eapeciiUy 
arier  a  message  Trom  hia  wife  to  that  eObct),  proposed 
to  the  populace  to  release  him  aa  the  tnalefaclor  which 
custom  required  him  to  set  at  liberty  on  the  holiday  of 
the  Faasorer  (q.  v.) ;  hut  the  hierarchy  inaiated  on  the 
release  of  a  notorioos  criminal,  Barabbaa,  instead,  and 
enfoRed  their  clamor  for  the  cniciflxion  of  Jesue  with 
so  keen  an  insinuation  of  Pilate'a  disloyalty  to  the  em- 
peror, that,  after  varied  eiforta  to  axonerale  himself  and 
discharge  the  prisoner  (whoao  penonal  bearing  enhanced 
hia  idea  of  hia  character),  he  at  length  yielded  to  their 
demands,  and,  after  allowing  Jesus  to  he  beaten  [see 
FI.AOBI.I.ATI0!!]  and  otherwise  shvneruUy  handled  by 
the  soldiers  [see  Mockimo],  he  pronounced  aenlence  for 
his  execution  on  the  croes  (Luke  xxiii,  13-16;  Matt. 
XT,  17-18,  16,  SO-SO;  John  xix,  4-16;  and  parallels). 
See  P11.ATE.  The  trailor  Judas,  perceiriDg  the  enor- 
mity of  bis  crime,  now  that,  in  conaequence  of  his  Mas- 
ter's acquiescence,  there  sppeared  no  chance  of  his  ea- 
c^x,  returned  to  the  hienuchy  with  the  bribe,  which, 
on  tb^  000]  reply  of  indifference  to  his  retraction,  he 
flung,  down  in  the  Temple,  and  went  and  hung  himself 
in  deapairing  remorse  (Matt,  xxvii,  S-10).  See  JuiiAS. 
On  his  way  out  of  the  city  to  Golgotha,  where  he  was 
to  be  crucified,  Jesus  fainted  undn  the  tnirden  of  hia 
crosa,  which  was  therefore  laid  upon  the  ahoulders  of 
one  ^mon,  who  chanced  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  as 
they  proceeded  Jesus  hade  the  disconsolate  Jewish  fe- 
males attending  him  to  weep  rather  for  themaelvea  and 
their  nation  than  for  him;  on  reaching  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution [see  Golootiia],  after  refusing  the  usual  nar- 
cotic, he  was  susjwnded  on  the  cross  between  two  male- 
ttcUm,  while  praying  for  his  murderers;  and  a  brief 
statement  of  his  offence  (which  the  Jewa  in  vain  oi- 
deavorad  to  induce  Pilate  to  change  aa  to  phraseobgy) 
waa  placed  above  hia  head,  the  executioners  mes:nwhile 
having  divided  his  garntenia  among  themselves:  while 
banging  thus,  Jesus  was  reviled  by  the  BpecUtois,  hy 
the  Bohliera,  and  even  by  cme  of  his  fellow^ulferen 
(whom  the  other  penitently  rebuking,  was  assured  hy 
Jeiusofapeedyaalvationforhimself  [seeTiiiKFOK  thb 
CBoas]),andcommittedhiamotheTtothe  care  of  John; 
then,  at  the  close  of  the  three  hours'  pretemacural  dark- 
ness [see  Eclipse],  giving  utterance  (in  the  language 
of  Psa.  xxii)  to  his  agonized  emotions  [see  Sauactha- 
xi]  amid  the  scoffs  of  his  enemiea,  he  called  for  some- 
thing to  quench  his  thint,  which  being  given  him,  he 
expired  with  the  words  of  resignation  to  God  upon  hia 
lipa,  while  an  earthquake  (q.  v.)  and  the  revivification 
of  the  sleeping  dead  bore  witnesa  to  his  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  the  by-standen  [see  Centurion]  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  (HatL  xxvii,  SI,  62;  Luke  xxiii,  S7-S1 ; 
Mark  xv,  22,  Z3,  2b,  27,  SS;  Lake  xxiii,  S4;  John  xix, 
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19-»;  Hatt.  xxvii,  36,  89-48;  Luke  xxiii,  S6, S7. ISl 

43;  John  xix,  2fr-'.i7;  Matt,  xxvii,  46-47, 4S ;  Ji^  xix, 
38-SO;  Luke  xxiii, 46;  Matt.Kxvii,51-s8;  Luke  xxiii, 
47,18;  and  parallels).  See  Pasbioii.  Towarda  evtn- 
ing,  on  account  of  the  appmaching  3^>bath,  the  Jewi 
petitioned  Pilate  to  cause  the  crudfied  pcnons  to  be 
killed  hy  the  usual  prorass  of  haaceoing  their  death  |  •rr 
CRiicu'iiios],and  their  bodies  removed  from  so  pidibc 
s  place ;  and  as  the  Boldieis  were  executJBg  thia  ordff, 
they  were  aurpiieed  to  find  Jesus  already  dead;  me  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  tested  the  body  by  plunging  a 
spear  into  the  udc,  when  water  mixed  wiili  clou  ol 
blood  issued  from  the  wound  (John  xix,  81-87).  See 
Blood  ahd  Water.  A  rich  Arimathjean,  named  Jo- 
seph (q.  v.),  ■  secret  believer  in  Jeaus,  soon  came  sad 
desiiwl  the  body  irf  Jesua  for  burial,  and  Pilate,  as  nm 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  actual  death  of  Jbkbl,  gave 
him  permission ;  accordingly,  with  the  help  of  Niood^ 
mus,  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  vault,  lemporaiily  wrap- 
ped in  spices,  while  the  female  friends  of  Jens  obsemd 
the  place  of  its  sepulture  (Mark  xv,  43-44 ;  John  xix, 
86^2;  Luke  xxiii.  25,  26;  and  paiaUeb).  See  Skfl-l- 
CHKE.  Next  day  (Saturday,  March  19,  A.D.  29)  the 
hierarchy,  remembering  Jesui's  predicliooa  of  his  na 
reanrrection,  persuaded  PiUte  to  aecure  the  eniranee  b> 
the  tomb  by  a  large  stone,  a  seal,  and  a  guard  [•« 
WATCi(]«tlhedoor(M«tt.xxvii,62-6e),  l-hewonen, 
meanwhile,  prepared  additional  etnbalming  materials  is 
the  evening  for  the  body  of  Jesua  (Mark  xvi,  1).     See 

Very  early  next  mombig  (Sunday,  March  SO,  A.IX 
29)  Jesus  aroae  alive  fitm  the  lomb  [see  RBa).-san> 
TionJ,  which  an  angel  opened,  the  gnarda  iwaoning 
away  at  the  sight  (Matt,  xxi-iii,  3-4,  and  paraDdJ. 
The  women  soon  appeared  on  the  spot  with  the  spina 
for  completing  Ibe  embalming,  but,  dncovering  the  ■one 
removed  from  the  door,  Mary  Magdalene  hastily  tetun- 
ed  to  tell  Peter,  while  the  rest,  entering.  mliKd  the  body, 
hut  saw  two  angels  at  the  entrance,  who  informed  than 
of  the  Tcaurreciion  of  their  Master,  and,  as  tbey  were  re- 
turning to  inform  the  disnpies,  tbey  met  Jesus  himstf: 
but  the  disciples,  on  their  return,  disbdieTed  their  re- 
port (Mark  xxi,2-4;  John  xx,2[  Luke  xxiv,  3-8; 
MatL  xxviii,  7-10;  Luke  xxiv,  9,  10;  and  pwidWs). 
The  guard,  however,  had  hy  this  time  reeoTind,  and, 
reporting  to  the  bientrchy,  they  wen  bribed  to  drra- 
e  a  story  of  the  abreption  of  the  body  daring  tbee 
sleep  (Matt,  xxxiii,  11-15).  Mary  Magdalene  ana- 
'hilehad  roused  Peter  and  John  with  the  tidings  ofi^ 
absence  of  the  body,  and,  on  tfieir  hastening  to  the  locate 
!y  both  observed  the  state  of  things  there,  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it) ;  but  Ha- 
arrived  soon  after  they  bad  left,  as  she  Mood 
_,  saw  a  person  of  whom,  mistaking  him  fcr  the 
keeper  of  the  garden,  she  inquired  lor  the  body,  but  ni 
'are  by  his  vcncc  that  it  was  Jesua  himsdt 
when  she  fell  at  hia  feet,  being  forfaidden  a  nearer  ^>- 
proBch,  but  Indden  to  announce  his  resumction  to  the 
disciples  (John  XX,  11-18;  Mark  xvi,  1 1 ;  and  parallrit). 
On  the  same  day  Jcsdb  appeared  to  two  of  the  i1isri|ilis 
were  going  to  Emmaus,  and  discouned  to  then  re- 
specting the  Cbristnh>gy  of  the  Old  Test.,  bat  tbey  <bd 
recognise  him  till  they  were  partaking  the  mnl  i* 
which,  at  their  )ouniey's  end,  they  invited  him,  ^ 
immediately  returned  with  the  news  to  Jei^ 
:re  they  found  that  he  had  in  the  meaowhiie 
appeued  also  to  Pel«r  (Luke  xxiv,  IS-3S,  and  psralMs). 
At  this  moment  Jesus  himself  appeared  in  tbeir  nidM, 
their  incredulity  by  showing  iheai  his 
and  eating  before  them,  and  then  gave  tbeai 
instructions  respecting  their  apostolical  misMn  (Lska 
(xiv,  86-49;  John  xx,  21;  Mark  xvi,  15-11*;  Jolm  x. 
l,2!,!Si  and  parallels).  Thomas,  who  had  beat  abaoi 
rom  this  interview,  and  tberriore  refused  In  believ*  bs 
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XX,  34-79).  Some  lime  ifterwirds  (pmb.  Wedneaday, 
Harcfa  BO,  A.D.  29)  Jmu  aeiin  appeBml  to  hii  cliiicipleg 
on  Ihe  ahore  of  ilie  Sea  of  Tlberiaa,  w  they  were  flabing; 
and,  after  thej  had  taken  ■  preteniatural  quantity  of 
Sah  at  hia  direction,  coming  asbnn.  they  panink  of  * 
meal  which  he  had  prepared,  after  which  h«  tenderly 
repCDVcd  Peter  for  his  unfaithfidneM.  and  intlraaied  lo 
him  hii  future  maityrdom  (SlalL  xxriii,  l(i;  Juhu  xvi, 
t-23).  Soon  aflerwanla{pnibablyThuTBday,  March  31, 
A.D.  19)  he  appeared  to  »nie  Ore  hundred  of  hii  disci- 
ples (I  Car.  XV,  0)  at  an  appointed  meeting  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee,  where  he  oommiaaioned  hia  apostles 
afteah  to  Iheir  work  (Matt,  xxviii,  lG-20).  Next  he 
appHreit  to  Jamea  (I  Cor.  xv,  T),  anil  Anally  to  all  Ihe 
apoallea  together  [«ee  Aite*iiasoe  (or  bisenCiihibt)  1, 
to  whom,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  from 
(Thuiaday,  April  ZS,  A.D.  -29),  he  now  gave  a  general 
chai)^  relative  to  their  miMioii  [see  Aimbtlk], 
leading  them  towarda  Bethany,  while  blearing  ther 
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though,  or  course,  he  added  that  it  had  been  done  uo- 

consciuusly  and  IhougblleMly.  Thua  the  (pueti«r-«peo> 
nialive)  truth  of  the  ideal  CbritC  was  In  bo  maintained, 
but  it  soon  vanished  in  the  clouds  like  a  niiu.  In  a 
modified  form  this  mythical  theory  waa  advocated  by 
WeiBBe,whn,  like  othen  before  him,  endeavored  to  solve 
the  miraculous  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  the  iiiirodnclion 
uf  higher  biology  (magnedim,  etc.),  and  used  Strauas's 
hypotheses  in  order  to  diapoae  of  whatever  he  found 
impracticable  in  hia  aim  view.  The  Tubinfcen  theolo- 
gian, Bruno  Bauer  (KriHi.  der  etwtgd.  GrKh.  vdL  iii), 
went  further,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  in 
the  accounts  of  the  apuatles  a  harmleas  pu«y,  brandeil 
them  an  downright  imposture.  A  much  more  roodeiale 
position  was  taken  by  one  who  utterly  diidiclieved  the 
I  fiUniroent  of  the  prophecies,  Salvador  the  Jew.  He  ao- 
'  knowlcdged  tbe  historical  peraonaUty  of  Jesus,  though 

Jewish  relbmier  (and,  of  course,  a  demagogue  a^i). 


d  enfolde<l  fmrn  their  sight  in  a  cloud  [see  In- 
io>].  angels  at  the  same  lime  appearing  and 
declaring  to  them,  in  Iheir  astnnishmciil,  his  fuUire  re. 
turn  in  a  simiUr  manner  (Acts  i,  2-lZ,  and  parallels). 
(For  a  AiUer  explanation  of  Ihe  detaila  of  the  foregoing 
lunaiive,  see  Strong'a  HarmoiH/  and  Sxpoiiliom  tff  Iha 
Gotptb,  N.  Y.,  1862.)     See  noacEi  a 

IV.  Lileralurt, — Much  of  this  hai  been  dted  under 
g  headi.    We  present  here  a  genera)  sum- 


1.  The  efTurta  to  produce  a  tdf^rapby  of  the  Sarioui 
of  mankind  may  be  said  lo  have  bei^n  with  the  at- 

evangelins  (see  Ifase,  /.tbnt  Jaa,  p.  20).  See  Hahho- 
:(IBS.  The  early  Church  contented  itself  simply  with 
collating  the  nsrralives  of  the  different  apastl»  and  an 

SAROi.  tn  the  Middle  Ages,  as  also  later  in  the  liotnan 
Catholic  Church,  the  works  written  on  the  life  of  Christ 


itical,  f. 


n-Uke,  b 


ng  mere 


religious  tracts  (Hase,  p.  W).  Even  after  Ihe  Keforma- 
tion  had  given  rise  to  speculation  and  leligious  theorv, 
the  works  on  Ihe  life  of  Christ  coulinued  lo  be  ofa  like 
character.  It  was  not  till  near  the  cbiae  of  the  IBth 
century,  when  the  WolfenbUtlcl  Fragmentisls  hail  at- 
tacked Christianity  [see  Lksscmg],  Ihat  ihe  Apologists 
^11  themselves  constiained  to  treat  the  histniy  of  Christ 
in  his  twofold  nature,  as  tiod  ainl  also  as  man.  litis 
period  was  therefbrt  Ihe  Hrst  in  which  the  life  of  Christ 
waa  tmled  In  a  critical  and  pragmatical  manner  (comp. 
Slraoas,  jUAn  Jtm,  1864,  p.  I),  Soon,  howei-er,  ibne 
eBiiTts  degenerated  into  human  itarianlim,  and  even  [im- 
fanily.  Henlet,  Ihe  great  (ierman  poet  ami  theologian, 
wrote  distinct  treatises  on  Ihe  life  of  "the  Son  of  l^od" 
and  on  [be  life  of  "  the  Son  of  man."  Some  treated  of 
tbe  projArl  ofNazarelh  (llabrHl,Vcn[urini :  Ulcr  Langs- 
dorf);  othera  even  instituted  comparisons  with  men  like 
Socrates,  oAeiitimcs  itrawing  tbe  parallel  in  favor  rather 
of  lbs  latter.  Others  (Panlus.  (ireiting),  in  onlcr  to 
suit  tbe  tendency  of  the  age,  heulated  nol  to  strip  the 
hk  of  Christ  of  all  Ihe  miraculous,  and  painlct  him 
aimply  as  the  humsne  and  wise  teacher.  Such  a  theo- 
ry was,  of  oourse, "  the  mbiclio  adi^mirdum  of  s  ntion- 
■lism  pore  and  simple"  (compare  Plumprre,  C*ritt  nnd 
Ckrileinlom,  Boyle  Lecl.  1866,  p.  829).  The  more  mod- 
em cheology  (we  refer  here  mainly  la  German  thenlngy 
aince  Schleiermachcr)  attempted  to  crowd  forward  the 
ideaL  Thus  Hase  proposed  for  his  task  the  treatment 
'how  Jesus  of  Naiareth,  accnnliiig  lo  divine  predesti- 
nation, by  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  Ihe 
will  of  hia  age,  hail  become  (he  Saviour  of  the  wortil." 

A  still  more  destructive  altitude  (comp.  Lange,  I,  x 
•q.)  waa  assumed  by  Strauss,  who,  while  not  denying 
that  Jesua  had  liveil,  yet  recognised  ui  Ihe  accounts 
of  tbe  goapela  aimply  a  mythical  reflex  of  what  the 
fMU)|i  Christian  society  bad  invented  to  connect  with 
llw  iKDDhetical  anuouDcements  of   '"     " 


It  a 


tbe  a< 


r,  that 


provoked  a  mote  Ihorongb  study  of  Ihe  subject, 
and  that  orthodox  Christianity  is  therefore  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  lo  German  rationalism  fur  the  great 
interest  which  has  since  been  manifested  in  tbe  history 
of  our  Lord.    Ilie  rationalistic  works  calle<i  forth  innu- 

which  were  those  of  W.  Hoffmann,  Sluilg.  1838  sq.; 
Hengstenbcrg,  in  the  A'cun.^r/.  Kinrhriarilii«s,  18311; 
Schweizer,  in  the  Siad.  a.  KrU.  IH3T,  No.  iii;  Thobick, 
Hamburg,  18B8 :  I.'Umann,  Kamb.  18B8) ;  and  Anally  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  a  vase  number  of  produc- 
tions un  the  life  of  Jesus. 

We  call  aticntion,  likewise,  tn  Ihe  ellnru  oflbe  Dutch 
theologians,  among  whom  are  Meijboom  ((ironing.  18(11 ), 
Van  Osterzee,  and  others.  A  new  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  pmmised  by  the  late  chevalier  Bunsen  (Prelhce 
(o  his  l/ii^ioltflui,  p.  xlix)  but  it  never  made  ils  appear- 
ance. Ewald,  howei-er,  continued  his  work  on  the  Jewa 
{Ottch.  d.  I 'oitri  /fTiirf),  closing  in  a  fifth  volume  with 
the  life  of  Christ  {Ubn  ChriHuL).  The  author  evi- 
dently is  a  ncsi-believer  in  our  Lonl's  goilheail  (compare 
Liddou,  Bimtpl.  l.frturr,  I86G,  p.  £05).  His  method  of 
dealing  with  Ihe  subject  has  sr»methlng  of  the  same  in- 
detlnilencss  which  cbaracleriied  the  work  of  Schleier- 
macber  (compare  Ilumpin,  Bnyli  /.rrnirr,  1866,  p.  3S6), 
Ewakl  views  Jesus  "as  Ihe  fulfllmenl  of  tbe  U.  T.-aa 
the  tins),  highest,  fullest,  clearest  revelation  of  God — as 
tbe  true  HeMiah,  who  salisAes  all  right  longing  for  God 
atui  fur  deliverance  from  the  cuiae— as  the  elenul  King 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  with  all  this,  and  while 
be  depicts  our  Lord's  person  and  work,  In  its  love,  activ- 
ity, and  majesty,  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  often  met 
with,  there  is  but  one  nature  acconled  to  this  perfect 
Person,  and  that  nature  is  human."  Of  a  veiy  different 
characler  from  all  these  works  are  the  lectures  of  I'rof. 
C  J.  Kiggenbacb,  of  Basle,  who  presents  us  the  picture 
'our  Lont  from  a  harmonitlico-apok^Iic  point  nfview. 
Here  deaen-e  mention  also  the  Ubora  of  Neander,  who, 
n  the  conviction,  which  runs  through  bisCliircA  lii*~ 
lory,  that  Christendom  rests  upon  the  personality  of 
Christ,"  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  Ihe  production  of 
Strauss,  and  "  with  fear  and  Irembhng,  feeling  thai  con- 
troversy was  a  duty,  and  yet  also  that  it  marred  the  de- 
votion of  spirit  in  which  alone  Ihe  life  nf  bis  I>ird  aitd 
Master  could  be  conlemplated  rightly,"  entered  Ihe  lists 
against  ralioiialistic  combatanta.  Kis  excellent  work 
has  found  a  worthy  translator  in  the  lace  Kev.  Dr. 
M'Clinlock.  We  pass  over  men  like  Hare,  "who  ib- 
proiluce  more  or  less  Ibe  rationalism  of  Panlus"  (perhaps 
the  llrat  conspicuoni  work  uf  Ibe  ralionalisiic  Germans, 
though  il  ftileii  lo  awaken  the  general  interest  that 
.Strauas's  work  did;  comp.  Huraptre,fio)r/« /^rt.  18«6,p. 
829)  I  others  also,  who,  like  ElHvrd  and  I^nge,  "avow- 
edly assume  tbe  position  of  apologists,  though  their 
- 'ilence(a«arehishopEllicnit's//Hj- 
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iDgUiii  do  not  ibiiok  IMnn  th«  field  at  iDqiiii7  thm 
vpened." 

A  tune  or  quiet  and  rest  se«med  nov  lo  hive  dawned 
upon  this  polemical  field  ot  ChristUn  theology,  when 
Hiddenly,  in  1803,  the  leanied  Frenchman  Renan  ap- 
peared witli  hi«  i'ie  dt  Jimt,  and  atiired  anew  the  apir- 
iu,  u  StnuB  had  done  thiitjr  jean  before.  Host  ar- 
bLirarilydid  Mr,  Kenan  deal  with  the  data  upon  which 
Ilia  wotk  |>rore9Kd  to  be  baaed;  while  tbeolvigicaUy  be 
proceede<l  Ihruughoul "  on  a  realty  alheialic  aaaunipciun, 
diaguiaed  beneath  the  veil  of  a  pantheistic  phraaeology. 
...  It  is,  however,  when  we  link  al  the  Vie  dt  Jiiui 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  that  ita  aboitOHninga  ait 
most  apparent  in  their  length  and  breadth.  Ita  hero 
ia  ■  fanatical  impoMor,  who  prelenda  lo  be  and  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  lo  be  beyond  him,  but  wbo,  nevec- 
thelesg,  is  belli  up  to  out  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity" (liddon,  p.  506).  It  ia  ndficieat  to  reply  to 
this  caricatuie  by  Mr,  Renan  thai, "  Iflhia  be  the  found- 
er of  ChriaUanity,  and  if  Christianity  be  the  right  be- 
lief, then  all  religion  must  ceaae  from  the  earth ;  for  not 
oidy  la  this  chaiacter  unfit  to  sustain  CbriBtiaiiity,  but 


(Lange,  I,  » 


a  the  U 
ill).  Yet  "it  mag  be  that  to  the  Ihou- 
houghta  have  either  lealed  in  the  s}-mbola 
of  the  infancy  and  the  death  which  the  cultm  of  the 
Latin  Church  bringa  ao  prominently  befare  Ibem,  or 
who,  having  rejected  these,  have  accepted  nothing  b 
Iheii  place,  the  Vie  de  Jimt  has  given  a  sense  of  human 
reality  to  the  Gospel  hiatoiy  which  they  never  knew 
befon,  anil  ted  them  to  slutly  it  with  a  oiore  devout 
sympachy"  (Plumptte,  p.  837).  Countlna  editions  and 
tranalalions  were  made  of  the  work,  and  It  was  lead 
everywhere  with  as  much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  sim- 
ply a  work  of  IkHion ;  indeed  IJemian  theoli^ianB,  even 
the  Rationalists,  hmitated  not  to  rank  it  among  French 
novels.  Innumerable  are  the  works  which  were  writ- 
ten against  and  in  defence  of  this  legendary  hypothesis. 
In  Ucmiany,  especially,  the  contest  raged  fiercely,  and 
lor  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  materialislic  Frenchman 
was  (0  uproot  all  Christian  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  of  <iermany,  when  Straun  suddenly 
reappeared  on  the  stage  iu  behalf  of  his  mythical  the- 
ory with  a  new  edition  of  his  Ltliea  Jan,  this  time 
prepared ^r  Iht  vunti  oftkt  German  ptopU,  "and  the 
new  work,  more  popular  in  form,  more  caustic  and  sneer- 
ing in  its  hostility,  has  been  read  as  widely  as  the  old. 
.  .  .  Mustering  all  old  objections  and  starting  anew,  he 
seeks  to  pruve  that  the  tirst  three  gospels  contiadict 
each  other  and  the  fourth.  Without  entering  into  the 
more  elaborate  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  several  parties  and  sects  in  early  Ckruln- 
dam.  as  Baur  did  afierwarda,  he  has  a  general  theory 
which  accounts  for  them.  Men's  hopes  and  wishes, 
their  reverence  and  awe,  tend  at  all  times  to  develop 
Ihemselvea  into  mgllu.  .  .  .  The  mglhs  were  not  'cun- 
ningly devised,'  but  were  the  ipontaneous,  unconscious 
growth  of  the  lime  in  which  they  first  appeared.  If 
men  asked  what,  then,  was  left  them  to  believe  in— what 
was  the  idea  which  had  thus  ilevek^ied  itself  through 
what  bad  been  worked  on  as  the  tacts  of  Christianity, 
the  answer  waa  that  God  manifesteil  himself,  not  in 
Christ,  but  in  humanity  at  large — humanity  ia  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  tlie  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  child 
of  the  visible  mother  and  the  inviuble  father.  .  .  .  The 
eulcty  against  the  book  was,  aa  might  he  expected. 

with  unbelief  to  see  that  they  were  naked,  and  it  atrin- 
ped  off'  the  fig-leaf  covering  of  words 
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was  offered  as  the  compensation  for 
struction,  if  it  were  offend  in  any  other  spirit 
of  the  mockery  even  then,  and  yet  more  now,  f 
teristic  of  the  author,  was  hardly  enough  to  giv 

■    ■   ■  ■"  (I'lumptre,  p.  334). 
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the  conteM  rages,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  iwn  it  win  be 
ended ;  it  ia  cenaia,  however,  that  oitbodoz  Christianity 
is  daily  gaining  ground,  even  in  the  veiy  core  of  Iht 
heart  of  HatiiHialiam.  In  Framce  it  drew  forth  the  lUe 
work  of  Pieiaens^,  Jina  Ckritt  tat  reaps,  aa  Vm  n 
lEutre  (Paris,  1866),  which  baa  unce  appearoi  ia  aa 
Engliah  dress  in  this  country.  In  England,  £on  7/«w. 
a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  (Lonton. 
1866),  was  I  response  to  French  and  German  Kaliaaal- 
ista,  in  ao  far  as  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  homaa  a- 
reel  is cuncemed.     (See  above,II,3.) 

Great  service  haa  alea  been  done  fur  the  truth  by  Ike 
productions  of  Weiss  (Steit  VorlrSpt  Sber  dit  Ptnm 
Jttu  Chriti,  Ingolst.  1864),  Liddoa  (Baniplcii  UtlKn, 
lSG6i  BeeCArurumAnwmtnnicer,.lan.iea8,ankkn). 
and  particuUrly  by  Row  (London,  1868;  N.Y.  1871;  He 
/•rmcrKm  Bit.  1810,  art.  v),  Plumptie  (BofU  Lm.  ISM), 
K.  Payne  Smith  (^Btmplim  Lretarr,  1S69),  Leaihe*,  IC^ 
<KnofSt.JolntoCkritt{HoyULtelASiV),AiiAnwt.mi 
Hanna.  Several  popular  treatises  on  the  aul^ect  rm 
also  produced  in  Germany,  England,  and  Amenca,  amtaif 
which  arc  those  of  Abbott  and  Eddy.  Umiy  Waid 
Deecher  has  just  published  voLi  of  a  simitar  work. 

2.  The  following  is  a  Hit  of  the  most  important  of  tht 
very  numerous  works  relating  to  the  person  and  hiitcrr 
of  Christ,  of  which  Germany  has  been  espedallj  (Vuilbl 
(comp.Walch,  iii,  404;  Base,  p.  38,  S7,  41;  AiKlm^ 
I>tebcc}. 

(I.)  Of  a  general  character  are  Irtstisea  by  the  (al- 
lowing author^  ivspeciing  the  proper  method  of  inves- 
tigating the  career  of  Christ :  Doderlein  (Jena,  1783  (q.). 
Sender  (lUL  1786),  Eberhaid  (HaL  1787),  Alben  (Gotl. 
179S),  Amman  (Uott.  17»4),  lirUggeman  (GotC  17U], 
Sluckert  (Francfort,  1797),  MUUer  (Stoltg.  1785),  fifa 
(Giitl.  18S6),  Sextroh  \fiiM.  17a>),  Peterson  (Lub.  18»X 
Schulten  (Traj.  1840),  Wiggen  (Rost.  1837).  On  |»- 
faiie  and  apocryphal  materials:  Kticher  (Jena,  17K), 
Meyer  (Hamh.  1805),  August!  (Jena,  l7»9),HuIdric(I.a 
IToa),  Werner  (Stad.  1 781).  Dialanra  of  the  tio^ 
history  have  been  compoved  by  the  foUoviug :  J.  F. 
Bahrdt  (Lpz.  1772),  Roos  (Tubingen,  1T76),  Uutscbclk 
(HUnch.  1784),  C.  ¥.  Babidt  (BerL  1787),  Bergen  (Gia- 
sen,  1789  «q.), While  {Oxon.  1800),  Keller  (Stmtg.  ISO*). 
Horn  (XUniburg,  1803),  Sebastiaiii  (Lpzg.  1X06),  Hhb- 
mer  (  Wien.  1 807),  Langsdorf  (Mannheim,  1830),  KOcUa 
(Li|>s.  IXSo),  and  others.     See  HAnlioMag. 

UiscusHoiiB  on  the  tije  of  Jesus,  in  a  more  histoical 
form,  ofaAoirife  character,  art  by  the  following:  Bciaar 
(Braunschweig,  1778sq.),aF.Bahrdt  (Halle,  178*1  BttL 
1784  sq.),  J.  ti.  SchultheaB(ZUr.  1783),Venturini  (Kepoi. 
1800),  Langwlorf  (Mannh.  1881),  D.  F.  SuauH  (TuUng. 
1835, 1837, 1838  [the  work  which  provoked  tbeinnama- 
able  critiques  and  rejinndetB,  aa  above  stated].  Sack 
(Bonn,  1836),  Theile  (Lprg.  lSi-2),  Halm  (Leipzig.  \aS). 

Of  an  apotogtiic  character  [besides  iboae  in  u|<ai 
opposition  lo  StrausaJ  are  the  fidlowing:  Krinhard  (Vi'a- 
tenburg,  17S1 ;  5lh  edition,  with  additions  by  HeuUm, 
1830),  Hess  (Zurich,  1774,  rewritUn  IKSS),  VenD^wo 
(Halle,  1799),  Opitz  (Zerbst,  I81i),  PUnck  (GiitL  m»). 
Bwknt  [Rom.  Caih.]  (Gemlmd.  1818  H).),  Pauhis  (Hei- 
dell).  18^),  J.  Scbulihen  (Zurich,  1830),  Hate  (Lfte- 
1829, 1835),  Neander  (HamU  1887;  translated  by  M-tSLi- 
tock  and  Blumenthal,  N.  V.  1840),  KleakeT<BiHn.  17:6: 
Ulm.  1793),  Basedow  (Lpi.  1784),  Wiienman  (Lpjc  17M). 
Herder  (Riga,  1796),  Hacker  (Leipzig,  1801-3),  Sdunli 
(Lpzg.  IMl),  KollhoS'CHarn.  185S),  Hofmann  (Leipdg. 
185!),  Keim(ZUr.  1861, 1864 >,Wiscnmann  (1861),  Wei> 
(Ingolst.  1864).     .'we  KatioicaUBM. 

Among  thuae  of  a  more  pmHica!  eharactet  ai«  lbs 
following:  Walch  (Jena,  1740),  HUniber  (>''nnVr.  I7ffl). 
Hoppenstedt  (Hannov.  1784  sq.),  Hunter  (Luod.  17K>i, 
Fleetwood  (Loud.),  Cramer  (Lpi.  1787),  Marx  (MlUcut. 
1739, 1830),  Gasner(Leipug.  1797;  ZUiicb,  18181,  Stair- 
nis  (Zeihal,  ISOO),  Meiiler  (Basel,  1801),  Kriebeobeqir 
(Wien,  1'9S,  1826).  Gerhard  and  UuUer  (Erfon,  I8UU 
Bauriegel(Neustadt,  1801, l831XUreiUng  (Halle,  1813), 
JacoU  (Gotha,  1817 ;  Soodcm.  1819J,  Paaum  (NunburA 
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1819),  Ammon  (Lpcg.  1843-7,  8  vob.),  Hnllcr  (BeHin, 
1819,  I8jl),  Schmidt  (Wien,  ISH,  ISM),  Pnncke  (BresL 
18t3,  Lfug.  1888, 1812),  Buchrdner  (HUneh.  1826),  Ne- 
nla  (Aichfo,  lSt6),  SMphani  (M*K<icb.  1880),  Onymua 
(SuUb.  1881),  Blant  (London,  1885),  Hartnunn  (StoUg. 
1837),  Wtiue  (Lpig.  1838),  Knhn  (Uaiiu,  1«3HI,  Lchr- 
nich  (QiwdL  l»*0),  Ilinchcr  (Tubing.  1889).  WUrkmn 
(Ueiu.  ISV>),  flug  (1840),  Kniie  (Cua.  1850),  Liclittn- 
Hcin(ErL1865),I{ougtmcii>C(ParijiuitlUuHnne,  1856), 
J.  Buchcr  (Swtcgard,  18B9),  KnimniMher  (Bielf.  1854), 
Baonigvun  (Bninsw.  lB69),Uhlbt>m  [Hamb.  IBSC;  B«L 
1868),  Ellicott  (London,  18G9),  Andrews  (N.  V.  18t>3), 

Amunt;  tboae  pictorUUv  illustrated  are  ihe  wochs  of 
Sehldch  (Mnnch.  1821),  IJinger  (Stuttgart,  1828),  Kiito 
(Land  1817).  Abbott  (N.  Y.  1864),  Croeby  (S,  V,  1871). 

Amsiig  Ihoae  of  ■  purtical  character  are  Jurencus, 
cd.  Arevaliu  (Rom.  1792), Vid.  (L.  R  1566,  ecU  MuUer; 
Hamb.  18ll),WUm»en  (Berlin,  1816, 1826),  Oiltennann 
(Huuiov.  1821),  Schtncke  (HaL  1826).  Klopstock  (HaL 
ITSl.and  often),  La  va[er(Winterth,1783).Halem(H«i- 
nov.  18IO),Weihe  (Elberf.  1822,  1824),Wi]my  (Sulzb. 
1826),  Kir«ch  (Lpz.  IR25),  Giipp  (Lpi.  1827). 

(2.)  Of  a  more  Bpeciol  nature  are  treat isee  on  particu- 
lar portions  of  Christ's  oshBariihiMor}- or  circumstancee, 
e.  g.  hig  nlalivea:  Walther  (BerL  1791),  Oertet  (Germ. 
1792),  Hawe  (Regiom.  1792;  BerL  1794),  Ludewig  (Wolf- 
enU  1831).  Tiliander  (UpaaL  1772),  Gever  (Viteb.  1777), 
Bloni  (I.  Bat.  1839],  Oostenee  (TraJ.'*.  R.  1*40);  and 
hB  country:  Kunigsmaii  (5<leavic^  1807).  Among  those 
en  hiB  birth :  Korb  (Lpx.  1831),  Meerheim  fViieb.  1785), 
Ueimer  (Lubec,  IG53),  Oettet(.Vumb.  1774);  and  in  a 
chronological  point  of  view,  among  otben :  MasBon 
(Roterd.  1700),  Miiiu  (KUon.  1708:  id.  1722),  Ueinec- 
ci>u(lla].  1708),  Licbknecht(Uien.  1735),  RaKer(Cheni- 
nil.  1743), Uann  (Lond.lT32),Joat  (Wirceb.  1754),  llai- 
den  (Prague,  1769),  Reccired  (Regiom.  1768;  id,  1766), 
HoTix  (Mogunt.  1789),  Sanclemente  (Rome,  1795),  Mi- 
chadia  (Wien,  1797),  Mllnter  (Kopinh.  1827),  FelJholT 
(Fruiktl882),  Mayer  (Gtyph.  1701),  Hanlt  (HelmstBdt, 
1754),  Kbnwr  (Lip»i»,  1778),  Mynater  (Kopenh.  1837), 
Huachke  (BteaL  t8ia),Cu|>ari  (Hamb.  1869);  compare 
Ariul.  u.  Kr*(.  1870,  ii,  857 1  1871, ii;  Baplia  Quaiiirty, 
1871,  p.  118  aq.;  tai  aeeZhimpt,  Dot  GriaiiijakrChnili 
(Lcipiig,  1869).  On  his  infancy,  education,  elc. :  Kie- 
meyM  (Halle,  1790),  Ammon  ((Jiitting.liSHX  Schobert 
(Urjph.  1813),  Carpiov  (Helmut.  1771),  WeiM  (llelmtt. 
1798),  Laiige  (Aid.  1699),  Arnold  (Regiom.  1730),  Rau 
(Eri.  1796),  Bandelin  (Lub.  1809).  On  the  duration  of 
his  ministry-:  Chrysander  (Bninsw.  1750),  Piaanaki  (Re- 
giom. 1778),  Loeber  (Alienb,  1767),  Kcimf  r  (Lips.  1779), 
Priestley  (Birminghim,  1780),  Newcome  (Dublin,  1780), 
Prieaa  (Roet.  1789),  Hiinlein(Erlang.  1796).  See  Apos- 
TLB.  Oil  hia  baptism,  see  Jokk  thk  Baih-ist.  On  his 
bBvela :  Schmidt  (llmenau,  1833 ;  Paris,  1S37).  On  hia 
celibacy:  Niedner  (Schneebeig,  1815).  Ou  hia  leaching : 
Tsehocke  (Lipaic,  1781),  Bahrdt  (Berlin,  1786),  Mander- 
bKh  (Elberf.  18l3),Manini  (Kuat.  1794), Slier  (Leipiig, 
lS53aq.;  Kdinb.  1856  at].).  See  Senuox  on  Tim  Mul-nt. 
On  bis  alleged  writings:  Ittlg  (Li|ms,  1696),  Epitlola 
apocryptui  J.  C.  ad  Pttrum  (Rom.  1774),  Sutorius  (B»- 
nL  1817),  Uicseke(LUnenL  1822),  Witting  (Braunechw. 
1823).  SeeABCAR.  On  hismiraclea(((.v.):  Heumann 
(Oott.  1747),  Pfair  (Tubingen,  1752),  PaiUi  (Riga,  1773), 
Trench  (Loikd.  1848;  N.Y.  1850).  On  his  transfigura- 
tion (q.  V.) :  Keiumann  (Giiliing.  1747),  (^eorp  (Viteb. 
J744),  anonymous  Emy  (Lond.  1788),  Hauboiil  (CiitL 
IT91),  Eger  (1791),  Rau  (ErL  1797);  and  his  while  gar- 
meot,  Fraiike  (Lips.  1672),  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673).  On 
ilia  temptation  (q.v.):  Baumgarlen  (Halle,  1755),  De 
Saga  (Catt.  1757),  Fanner  (Lomlon,  1671),  Sauer(Di>nn, 
1789),  Poatiua  (Zweibr.  l791),Ziegenhagen  (Fnnckfurt 
1791),  Doroe)-(Upaal.  1792),  Schllt™  (Hamb,  1793),  Dahl 
(OpoL  1800),  Bertholdt  (P.rL  1812),  (leUcrichls  (Altenb. 
1816),  Ricbler  (Viteb.  182S),  ach*eiier  (Zurich,  18S3), 
EnM  (Bajreuth,  1833);  camp. Ihe ZnUdr./  itirirKKh. 
nH>i.l870,p.l88sq.  Onhi*pasaon(q,v.):  Iken  (Brem. 
i:U,  Tr.  a.  R.  1768),  Baumgaiten  (Halle,  1767),  Ulant 


(Stuttg.  1809),  Hennpberg(Lpig,  1823),  Schlegtl  (Lpie. 
1775),  Moache  (Fraiickfort,  1785),  Ewald  (Lemgo,  1786), 
Fischer  (Lpig.  1794),  Kindervatet  (Lpig.  1797),  Madcr 
(Eisenb.  1816),  Krummacher  (BerL  1817),  Jongh  (IV.  n. 
R.  1827),  Adriani  {Tr.  a,  R  1827),  Walther  (Bn»L  1788; 
Lpig.  17<i).  On  his  crueifixion  (q.v.)  :  Schmidtman 
(Ouiabr.  1830),  Nenbig  (ErL  1836),  Hasert  (BerL  1839), 
Karig(l4tzg.  1842),  Stroud  (Land.  1847).  SeeAooNY; 
Ato^iehrdt.  On  hia  wonla  upon  the  croee:  llopnet 
(Lips.  1641).  Dankauer  (Arg,  1641),  Luger  (Jena,  1789), 
Scharf  (Viteb.  1677),  Niemann  (Jena,  1671),  Lokerwiti 
(Viteb.  1680).  On  his  burial :  Te  Water  [L  e.  Wessel- 
ing]  (Truj.  a.  Rh,  1761).  See  Calvarv.  On  hia  res- 
urrection (q.v.):  among  othera, Buttstedt  (Gene.  1749), 
Sherlock  (London,  1751),  Seidel  (Helmsl.  1758),  Weickh- 
maan  (Viteb.  1767),  Burkitt  (Heining.  1774),  Rehkopf 
(Helmatadt,  1775),  Lllderwald  (Helmst.  1778).  Lew  (GdtC. 
1779),  Scbeibel  (Frankf.  1779),  Moeche  (Krankf.  1779), 
Semler  (Halle,  1780),  Moldenhauer  (Hamb.  1779),  Velt- 
husen  (Helmst.  1780),  Pfeiffer  (Erlang.  1779, 1787),  Hi- 
chaelu  (lUL  1783).  gchmid  (Jena,  1784).  PlHaing  (IloL 
1788),  Volkmar  (BresL  1786),  Henneberg  (Lpzg.  1826), 
Frege  (Hamb.  1833),  Griesbach  (Jena,  1784),  N'iemeyer 
(HaL  1824),  RueenmUUer  (ErUng.  1780).  Paulus  (Jena, 
1795).  Pisandcy  (Regiom.  1782),  Zeilnch  (Gene,  1781), 
Ruaroeyer  (Go-ph-  '"«).  Feuerlein  (GOtt  1752),  Gut- 
schmidt  (Halle,  1753),  UuUer  (Hafii.  183G).  On  hia  as- 
cension (q.  v.),  among  olheis:  GHesbach  (Jena,  1793), 
Seller  (Erlang.  1798, 1803),  Ammon  (GiJIt.  1800),  Ooer- 
bdn  (Duisb.  1802),  FlUgge  (Argent.  181  l),Weichen  (Vi- 
teb. 1811),  Pogtmann  (Havn.  1826),  Hanna,  Tht  Fortg 
Dai/t  n/ter  oVT  lAinTi  Jtaantdioa  (London,  1863). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  treatises  on  Ibeptrtmial 
iraiu  of  Jeaus,  e.  g.  hia  physical  conatilution :  Weber 
(HaL  1825),  EngeUnann  (Lpz.  1884),  Gieseler  (Gottii^. 
1837).  On  his  dress:  Zeibich  (WitL  1754),  Gerberuu 
(Par.  1677).  His  Unguige :  Reiske  (Jena,  1670),  KUe- 
<kn  (VilebL  1739).  Uiudati  (NeapoL  1767),  PTannkucbe 
(in  Eicbhom's  A  Og.  BiU.  vb,  865-480),  Wiseman  (in  hia 
//or.  Sgr.  Home,  1828),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1791),  Paulua 
(Jena,  1803).  On  his  mode  of  life ;  Lunia  (Ljpa.  1784). 
lUu  (ErL  I7S7, 1796),  JacobBus  (Hafn.  1703),  Itehrciber 
(Jen«,l743).Tragard(Gryph.l7Sl),  On  his  intercoureo 
with  others:  Gesenius  (Helmaudt,  1784),  Jetze  (Ljegii. 
1792),  Respecting  the  imter  nature  of  hia  character. 
the  foUowing  may  be  named,  e.  g.  on  his  (human)  dis- 
poaition  and  temperament:  Woytt  (Jena,  1753),  Buck- 
ing (StendaL  1793),  Schinmuer(FlenBb.  1774  aq.}.  Wink- 
ler (Lpt  1826),  Domcr  (Stuttg.  1839);  on  his  paychol- 
ugy.  see  the  Htbliolh.  Sacra,  April,  1870.  On  hia  sinlns- 
neas,  among  others:  Walther(Yiteb.1690),Baumgartcu 
(llaL  1740),  Erbstein  (Meiai.  1787).  Weber  (\"iteL  1796), 
Ewald  (Hannov.  1798;  Gene,1799),  Ullmann  (Hamburg, 
1SS8,  mnalated  in  Clark's  AtNiml  Ciiiuier,  Edinburgh), 
Fritzscbe  (Halle,  1835).    Sec  Mcssiail 

Jeaua  Chilmt,  Orden  o£  These  were  formed 
of  temporal  knights  in  the  countries  paying  homage  to 
the  Roman  see  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

L  Such  was  the  order  founded  under  thia  name,  also 
knownas  theOrdrro/'Aiirai.in  1213,  by  duke  Conrad 
of  Maaovia  and  Kujavia,  Poland.  They  followed  Ihe 
rules  of  St.  Augustine  aa  a  religinua  society,  and  their 
aim  was  to  counteract  the  inHuencea  of  Ihe  healbenieb 
PnisBiaiB.  their  western  neighbors.  Their  alioiighotJ 
waathebui^hofDobrin,  inPruaaia.  The  insignia  and 
dress  of  the  order  were  a  white  manlle,  on  the  left  breast 
a  red  eword.  and  a  firc-pointeil  red  star.  The  order  was 
me^ed  into  the  German  onler  in  1234. 

It.  In  Spain  snch  an  order  ws>  founded  in  1216  by 
DominiCM.  The  knighta  bound  themselves  to  pnctise 
monastic  dutiei,  and  to  battle  in  defence  of  thut  Church. 
It  wu  approved  by  pope  Honorins  III,  and  conHrroeiL 
under  varioua  name*,  by  difleient  popes.  When  Pius 
V  founded  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  at 
Rome,  compoiod  of  the  car[linal^  grand  inquisitors,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Holy  (JfRtr,  this  order  was 
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III.  Another  of  like  I 
13  IT  by  king  Dionyiii 
popo  John  XXI(,  ukI 
iho  rormet  Kuigbu  ~ 
ucii  ov,  vol.  ii,  p.  268. 

IV.  Another  ortbia  dan 


me  wai  etarted  id  Portugal  in 

of  Portugal,  in  cODcen  with 

9  composed  uT  the  knighu  of 

(q.  v.>    See  Ciinirr,  Oe- 


the  Order  k^Jusi  and 

16«LyEadei(q.v.).  Their 
inaignia  are  a  gilded  Ualteie  craaa,  enamelled  with  lilue, 
eurmunded  by  a  golden  border,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  ia  the  name  of  Jeaua:  it  ii  worn  at  the  buCtoo- 
hole.  The  rull-dien  cloak  la  of  white  camlet,  with  the 
croM  of  the  order  in  blue  aatin,  with  gilt  border,  and 
name  on  the  left  aide.  The  order  conaialB  of  a  gruul 
maater,  thirty-ihree  comnMndera  (in  eommemoration  of 
the  yeara  of  Chriat'a  life),  knigbia  of  uprightneea  and 
of  grace,  ctiaplaina,  and  Krving  biethren.  See  Hrrzog, 
IUal-Etiai>d<^^,%\h:  Fieier,  TniT. /^.  viU, 809. 

Jeana  (H0I7  Child),  Congreeatlon  ot,  the 
Dai'ohteiu  or'  tkk,  ia  Ihe  name  ofa  society  exiaiing  in 
Rome,  and  waa  fouiuleil  by  Anna  Moroni,  of  Lucca,  who 
in  early  yean  went  to  Rook,  and  there  amaaaed  a  for- 
tune, which  >he  decided  10  devote  to  a  religious  pur- 
pote.  In  its  character,  abe  made  it  an  institution  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  tlie  "  Hospital  Sialen,"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women,  so  as  to  enable  Chem  to  earn  ■ 
livelihood.  The  congregation  waa  confirmnl  by  gwpe 
Clement  X  ui  1673.  The  number  of  the  memben  is  set 
down  at  ihiny-three,  corresponding  with  the  yean  Je- 
sus spent  on  earth;  they 


It  ihev  n 


I.   Thai 


brought  thi 

Ihe  congregation  \3  strict ;  the  dreas  is  a  full  dark  brown 
gairoent  and  whit«  cowL  There  existed  also  a  aimilar 
order  under  Ilie  name  of  "Sislen  of 
early  in  the  ISlh  centuij'.  Their  main  olject  was  Ihe 
promotion  of  a  life  of  chastity  among  fenialea._Herxog, 
SiaUETHjUop.  vi,  CIS.  See  Hohpitai.  Sisters. 
JasiM'  Saorad  Heart,  Boolaty  o£     In  the 

beginning  of  the  18th  eenUiry,  tbe  Jesuits,  fearing  the 

supjireaaion  of  iheir  own  order,  actively  engaged  '      ' 

establiahmenc  of  other  orders  likely  10  coniin 

same  peculiar  work.    Hure  partictdarly  these  wi 

Societies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesua,  which   they 

formed  in  neariy.every  part  of  the  world  where  Roman 

Cithcdicism,  especially  Jesuilum,  had 

ten^bly  Ihey  were  to  be  societies  of  a  purely  rrttgiow 

character,  but  in  reality  they  proved  l»  be  nothing 

muti  nor  less  |han  the  anciety  of   ' 

an  asylum  for  the  ex-JesuitH,  a  society  in  the  Church 

of  Kume  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuit 

new  name  and  form.    Such  was  evidently  the  aim  of 

this  society  in  IT94,  when  the  ex-Jeauit  abbi's  Chirl- 

de  Bruglie,  Fey,  Toumdlr,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  01 

ganized  it  at  a  counlrr  retreat  near  lyiwen,  in  Itelgiun 

with  Touriiely  (q.v.)  as  sup^or,    Aftir  the  battle  0 

Fleorua  (June  26, 1794),  not  only  the  fate  of  Belgium 

seemed  determined,  but  also  that  of  (hi 

it  was  post-haste  removed  to  more  congenial  climes. 

They  found  a  protector  in  the  elector  (.'lemeiis  Wi 

lauB,  and  settled  at  Treves.     "The  Jesuits  who  dwelt 

there,"  saya  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, "  would  gladly 

have  welcomed  them  as  of  their  own  number  if  these 

Frenchmen  bad  only  been  masters  of  Ihe 

guage."     They  flouiished  at  Trtves  for  m 

years,  when  the  qiproach  of  the  victorious 

obliged  them  again  to  pull  up  stakes,  and  they  settled 

ftrst  at  Fsuau,  next  at  Vienna,  and,  when  driven  from 

the  imperial  city,  removed  to  its  very  shades,  entering, 

even  after  this  (1797),  quite  frequenUv  the  limits  of 

Menna.     In  1739  the  orderwaa  mergedinto  that  of  tbe 

i(areunariC«(q.v.). 


1800  at  {"aris.  The  firat  leader  of  it  waa  the  maid- 
en Barat,  and  it  was  approved  by  Leo  XH  Decoubx 
22, 1826.  As  they  engage  in  the  education  of  vaug 
females,  they  enjoy,  not  otdy  in  Roman  Catholic  csua- 
tries,  a  favorable  reputation,  but  are  in  a  floarislunit 
condition  in  many  Protestant  cmmtriea  also.  Tbry 
e  in  Europe  alone  more  than  a  hundred  establial..- 
ita.    They  exist  also  in  America  and  Africa.    Their 


vat*  aims,  no  doubl,  are  thoai 


DfUie 


See  Uenog,  RtiJ-Et^ldup.  v,  116;  Wetier  und  Wdtb 
Kirchm-La.  w,  Ki  eq. ;  Ileurian-Fehr,  Jf^HoUan^ 
ii,G2sq.;  SeiAoT.Ditfraiunr.heiLIIertaiJaaifirUX, 
ISIG,  8vo).    See  Sacbed  Hkabt. 

Joana,  Soolety  oC    See  Jsaurra. 

Je'ther  (Heb.  Yi-lktr,  lr;,  tur^ia),  the  name  of 

1.  (Sept-'Iiiip.)  A  son  of  Jada  and  greal-grandsn 
of  Jerabmeel,  of  the  family  of  Judah ;  he  had  a  brother 
JoiMthan,  but  no  children  (1  Chron.  ii,  39).  ac.  <«- 
siderably  post  1866, 

3.  (SiepU'loS.lp.Vulg,  Jrt*m,Auth.rci».''Jelbro,T 
Tlic  father-in-law  of  Mnaes  (Exod.  iv,  18,  flnt  rlaiae). 
elsewhere  (last  clause  ofthe  same  verse)  called  Jamaa 
(q.v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'it^ip.)  The  Hrst  named  of  the  bdos  of 
Em  (?  Eicr),  ofthe  tribe  of  Judah  (bis  brolhcn  bai« 
Mered  [q.v.],  Epheii  and.Ialon),I)ut  whoae  ooonectioBf 
ate  not  otherwise  define.1  (1  Chron.  iv,  171.  B.C,  pmbi 
cir.  161S.  In  the  Sept.  the  name  is  repealed:  'and 
Jclher  begat  Miriam,"  etc  By  the  anihor  ofthe  Qaari. 
f/eir.  tn  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been  Aaion,  Eira  btiag 
another  name  for  Ammm  (q.  v.).  Miriam  (q.  v.)  in  the 
second  part  of  (he  verse — explained  by  the  Targum  Is 
be  tdeniical  with  EIrath — ia  taken  t^  many  10  tw  a 
male  name. 

4.  (Sept.  "li^ip,)  The  oldrat  son  of  Gideon,  whi^ 
when  calint  upon  by  his  father  to  exesute  the  captund 
Midianitc  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  timidlv  dedined 
on  account  of  his  youth  (;1udg.  viii,  20).  B.U  1361 
According  to  Judg.  ii,  8,  be  was  slain,  ti^etber  with 
69  of  his  brothers' — Jimatban  aioae  eecaping — ^upoa 
uno  stone"  at  Ophrah,  by  the  handi  td  Abimtlcdt,  ihs 
son  of  (lideon's  cMicuhine,  of  Sheehem.     Sec  GiDCOx. 

5.  {Sept.  'Uiif,  'IiSip.)  The  father  of  Amaa.  Da- 
vid's general  (I  Kings  ii,  6,  82;  I  Chron.  ii,  17);  dae- 
where  (2  Sam.  xrii,  6)  called  Itkra  (q.  v.).  He  is  de- 
scribed in  1  Chron.  ii,  17  aa  an  Ishmaelite,  which,  agsia. 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  "Israelite"  si' the 
Hebrew  in  3  Sam.  xvii,  orthe  "JetrMlile"  of  the  (vpL 
and  Vulg.  in  the  same  psaaagc.  "  Ishmaelite*  b  aid 
by  the  author  of  the  Qiurir.  llrhr.  n  (2.  Riy.  to  hate 
been  the  leading  ofthe  Hebrew,  but  there  is  no  inn 
of  it  in  the  HSS.  The  Talmud  records  two  dtveTgeal 
opinions  on  the  subject  (Jer.  Jrtam.  9,  c ;  comp.  BabO, 
JrA.T7,a).  According  to  R.Samuel  bat-NachmanlJf- 
tberwas  an  IsbmaeUle  by  birth,  but  became  a  pnailyu: 
hence  the  two  appellationa.  Another  opiiiioa  b  that,  t 
staunch  upholder  of  David's  reign,  he,  when  the  kiqr'i 
descent  through  Rulh,  a  Moabitiah  woman,  waa  made  s 
pretext  by  some  of  hia  sntagonista  to  deprive  him  of 
ilia  crown,  "girded  his  loins  Uke  an  Israeliie,"  and 
threatened  to  uphold  by  Ihe  sword,  if  need  he,  ihe  iu- 
thorily  of  the  Halacba,  which  had  decided  that  '  a  Mo- 

tish  nun,  hut  not  an  Ammonitish  voaHni,  should  be 
prohibited  from  entering  into  the  congregalion,"  Sim- 
ilariy  we  find  in  the  Targ.  to  1  Chron.  ii.  17  (WHkimi 
e<Udon~thu  verse  belongs  to  those  waudng_in  ^cti) 
that  Ihe  father  of  Amasa  was  Jrthcr  llu  Jtrrirtilr,  bat 
that  he  was  called  Jether  Ike  MpiatHlr  because  he  sid- 
ed David  n!W-i;3  (  =  ri  f"^)  l^f"™  H"  tribmal 
[Wilkins,  "CM  Ar«bibu,r\  Ul«r  mmmeDtalH* 
(Raabi,  Abrahtnel,  David  Kimchi)  usume  that  ht  vai 
an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  dwelt  in  the  land  of  IsbBstl 
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vid  waa  for  thia  Tauon  mlso  called  the  Ishmaeli 
Obcd  Edom  in  alw  eaUed  ilie  Giitile  {■i  Sua.  ri),  o 
ram's  father  the  Zuri  or  Tyrian  (1  Kinga  vi).     I 
Klmchi  alaa  adduces  a  Buggescion  of  hia  filh«t,  I 
rttect  "that  in  the  land  of  lahmael  Jetlier  waa  called 
Ih«  lararlite  from  hia  nationality,  and  in  th 
ibty  called  him  tlie  lahmatliM  on  account  of  his  living 
in  th«  land  of  lahmaeL"     Jcaephna  calls  him  'If3apn)c 
iAmt.  vu,  10, 1).     He  nwrried  Abigul,  David'a  aiat 
probably  during  the  aojoura  of  the  family  of  Jeeae 
the  land  of  Moab,  under  the  protection  of  ita  king.    See 

6.  (Sepl.'l(3tpr.r.'Ii9iip.)  An  Aihertta  (beadofa 
warrior  family  numbering  S6,00(l)  whoae  three  una  are 
riuiedin  I  Chron.  Tii,  S8 ;  posnbly  the  aanie  with  1th- 
H.1^  of  the  preceding  vene. 

7,  Whether  the  llhrifet  (_'^1I^'<,  Sept,  'ESipaioC, 
'liSpS,  'It^ipi,  Tf^pinrc.Vulg.  JtlkrUei,  Jrlhniut, 
Ira  aDd  Oareb,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  38,  etc, 
nstivva  of  an  otherwise  unknown  place  called  Jether, 
or  of  Jalhir,  l^P^,  one  of  David'a  pUcra  of  refuge  (I 
Sam.  XXX,  37),  or  dcaceitdanta  of  one  Jether— the  least 
prob^>le  Buggeation — cannot  now  be  detemiined.    See 

Je'tbatb  (Heb.  YnlteH;  rn^,  prob.  a  pty,  or  fig. 
prtHemi  Sept. 'I(^i3 an) 'ItSip,  the  Uatapparently  from 
fUaelT  reading  ^r;^;  Vulg.  yiriffil),  the  third  named 
the  petty  Edomitiah  ahcika  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxx 
40 ;  1  Chroii.  i,  ftl).     RC  ante  1658.     See  Esau. 
to  identilicatiun,  £l-Wnidth  ta  a  place  in  Nejd,  said 
be  in  the  I>ahnJt  [aee  Isheiak]  ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  AT-  ircfi^  and  tU-  Weliddl,  which  ia  the  name  of 
mountains  bflun^^ng  lo  Bene  Abil-Allah  Ibn-Ghatfin 
(ManiM.  s.  V.)  (Smith).    See  Akabia. 

Jath'lah  (Heb.  YilhUik',  n^n^,  mtpntdid,  L  e.  lof 
tyi  Sept  'ItSXd  v,  r.  aXoSn, Vutg.  Jrlhtlti),  ■  city  oi 
the  bo«len  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  menlianeil  betweer 
AJalon  and  Eton  (Josh,  xii,  42).  The  asaocialed  namci 
seeiD  to  indicate  a  locality  in  the  eaatem  part  of  the 
tribe,  not  fu  from  the  modem  el-AIrun  (Ataroth),  per- 
haps the  ruined  site  marked  on  Van  de  Vekle'a  Map 
(last  ed.)  IB  Amaat  (Nicopolia).    See  Emmaits,  a. 

Jetb'ro  (Heb.  YUliro-,  lip^.  L  q.  llir^,  txctUnce 
or  gain,  ai  ollen  in  Ecclea. ;  occurs  in  Exod. 
W;  xviii,  1,  3,  »,  6,  8, 10, 13;  SepL  'labap)  o 
Or?^<  "^"■'"■k't  as  often ;  oceurawith  refcier 
person,  Exod.  iv,  18,  where  it  is  Angliciied 
in  the  Autb.Ven.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
Sam.  reraion  the  reading  is  TtTV,  as  in  the  Syriac  and 
Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott'a  MSS.,  and  a  HS.  of  Targ. 
Oiik^  No.  16  in  De  Koen'a  collection;  Sept.  'lo^op),  a 
"  piieat  or  prince  (for  the  woid  yii  carries  both  signi- 
Scaliuna,  and  tilth  these  offices  were  united  in  the  pa- 
triarchal Sheika}  of  U idian,  a  tract  of  country  in  An- 
lua  Petnea,  na  the  eaatem  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  spent  his 
exile  from  the  Egyptian  court,  B.C  169fl.  The  family 
of  this  individual  seems,  in  the  seqoel  at  least,  to  have 
otMerred  the  worship  uf  the  tine  (lad  in  common  irith 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xviii,  II,  12),  and  from  this  cir- 

poaterily  of  Miilian,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketu- 
rab,  while  others,  on  the  contrary-,  maintain  that  the 
aapendon  cast  upon  Mona  for  having  married  a  Cuahite 
it  inconaistent  with  the  idea  of  ita  genealogical  descent 
from  that  patriarch  (Calnct).     See  Miuian. 

"  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  determining 
who  thia  per»n  was,  aa  well  aa  his  exact  relation  to 
HoKa;  fottlie  word  inn,  which,  in  Exod.  iii,l[  Numb. 
X.  8E>;  Judg.  iv,  II,  is  tranalated ^MA'4>-/air,  and  in 
Oen.  xix,  14,  Km-iiH^ic,  is  a  term  of  indelermiDace  sig- 
niflcacion,  denoting  aimply  relationship  by  marriage; 
and  bendes,  the  transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod. 
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xviii,  37)  is  idaled  of  Jethro,  seema  to  be  in  anolhei 
reUted  of  Hobab  (Numb,  i,  28).  Hence  some  have 
concluded  that,  aa  forty  years  had  elapsed  idnce  Moaes'i 
connection  with  this  family  was  formed,  his  father-in- 
law  (Exod.  ii,  18),  Keuel  or  Kaguel  (the  same  word  in 
the  original  is  used  in  both  places),  was  dead,  or  can- 
lined  to  his  tent  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the 
petson  who  viaited  Mosea  at  the  foot  of  Sinu  waa  his 
brother-in-Uw,  called  Moiui  in  Numb.  X,  39;  Judg.  iv, 
11 ;  Jtlhro  in  Exod.iii,  1 ;  and  in  Judg.i,  16,  Kern  ("l^g, 
which  there,  as  well  aa  in  ir,  11,  is  rendered  '  the  Re- 
nile')''  (Kilto).  Against  thia  explanation,  however, 
there  lies  this  serious  objection,  that  in  Numb,  x,  29 
Hobab  ia  expmely  called  the  son  of  Kaguel  (or  Reuel), 
who  in  Exod.  ii,  16^21  is eiidently  made  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  iii,  1  is  clearly  the  same  as  Jethro. 
Nor  will  the  interpreution  of  the  Targum  avail,  which 
makes  Keuel  the  grandfather  of  Mosee's  wife  (by  a  Se- 
quent Hebraism  of  "  daughter"  for  granddaughter,  etc.); 
for  then  Moaes'a  real  father-in-law  would  be  nowhere 
named ;  and  it  ia  clearly  Jethro  whose  flocks  he  kept, 
and  to  whom  he  "  made  abeisance"  (Exod.  xviii,  7) ; 
which,  with  other  incidental  ■Uiisions,  are  all  natural 
on  the  BuppoatioQ  tliat  Alodes  waa  Ida  son-in-law,  but 
are  out  of  place  in  a  brother-in-law.  Besides,  It  is  Jethro 
who  ia  called  the  aacerdotal  and  tribal  head  of  the  clan, 
which  could  not,  onder  the  patriarchal  domeatic  cunati- 
tution,  tiave  lieen  the  case  bad  his  father  Reuel  been 
still  alive.  If,  indeed,  we  oould  accept  the  ingenioua 
conjecture  of  Ewald  {Gndi.  da  Itr.  sec  ii,  33)  thai,  by 
an  ancient  clerical  error,  the  words  13  1*ini,  "Jethro, 
son  of,"  had  dropped  out  before  the  name  of  Reael, 
it  would  then  be  ea^,  with  the  Ta^m  Jonathan, 
Aben-Eira,  RoBenmUller,  etc,  lo  aasume  that  Jethro 
was  Reuel'a  son;  but  there  ia  no  trace  of  such  an  error. 
All  (hoec  methoda  of  adjusting  these  accounia  must 

Jethro  and  Hobab,  in  whatever  way  they  seek  (see 
Winer's  RtabBdrUrback,  a.  v.  Raguel)  to  reconcile  the 
diacrepandes ;  and  the  whole  of  the  statements  may  be 
cleared  up  by  undenlanding,  with  Von  Lengerke  {K<- 
natm,  i,  S93),  Bertbeau  iOtKk.  lira,  see  343),  Kalisch 
(Exod,  p.  3a),  and  others,  that  Jethro  and  Kaguel  were 
but  ditferent  names  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  and  that 
the  son  Hobab  waa  his  brother-in-law  (rderring  *,rn 
in  Numb,  x,  39  to  Raguel,  and  in  Judg,  iv,  11  taking  it 
in  the  general  sense  of  affinit,  relative  by  marriage). 
Joeephu^  in  qwaking  of  Raguel,  remarka  once  (.Inl.ii, 
12,  i)  that  he  "  had  lolhor  ClaSiip,  L  e.  Jethro)  for  a 
surname"  ('ItdiyAnioc  ^  tiTicXqfio  r^  'Payoo^^). 
"  The  abbreviated  form  of  his  name  (Jetber  or  Jethro, 
for  Jethron)  is  enumented  Yij  the  Hidiash  as  the  fint 
of  the  seven  (or,  according  to  another  veruon,  eight) 
ch  tbiaMidianiliah  priest  waa  known  [viz. 
Jether  or  Jethro,  because  be  be^wd  up  (IViin)  good 
■e  'he  added  a  Faraaha  to  the  Torah;' 
Cheber  (^Sn),  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Lord ; 
Chobeb  (33n),  because  he  was  beloved  by  the  Lord,  or 
:  loved  the  Torah;*  Reuel,  because  he  was  a 
(3'i)  lo  the  Lord ;  Petuel,  because  he  freed 
himself  (^311)  from  idolatry].  Indeed,  Jether  is  con- 
idered  his  original  name,  tu  which,  when  he  became  a 
believer  and  a  convert  lo  the  faith,  an  additional  letter 
(1)  was  afllxed.  Accor^ng  tothe  Midrash  (I<d.&3,M), 
he  had  been  one  of  Pharaoh's  musioian^  and  had  got 
if  Adam's  Starr,  which  had  belonged  to  Jo- 
e  was  driven  from  Egj-pt  because  he  opposed 
the  decree  for  drowning  the  (Ma.liriKb  infants."  See 
Hobab;  R«oiiei. 

The  hospitality,  free-hearted  and  Hiimighl.  which 

Jethio  at  onco  extended  lo  the  unknown,  homeless  wan. 

laiion  of  hia  daugbten  that  he  had  wa. 

tered  their  Bock,  U  a  picture  of  Ea-tem  mannera  no  less 

lordy.    Wb  may  perlia|«  suppose  that  p^ 
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thro,  befine  his  acqiiRintuice  with  Hmb^  <ru  not  ■  wor- 
shipper or  Ihe  inw  God.  Traces  or  Ehis  appoi  in  the 
ilelay  which  Moies  hxl  HifTered  to  Uks  pisoe  with  rv- 
specV  10  the  circuntdnon  of  hli  son  (Exod.  iv,  34~S6) : 
indeed,  it  i«  even  possible  that  Zipponh  had  alUtwuds 
been  sabjected  to  t  kind  at  dirorce  (Exod.  xviii,  !, 
n*>n4^a),  on  accoant  of  her  aUachment  (o  an  alien 
creed,  but  that  growing  convictions  were  at  work  in  the 
mind  or  Jethro,  Ironi  the  ciicumataoce  of  Israel's  con- 
tinued pronperity,  till  at  last,  acting  upon  thne,  he 
tmught  back  hia  daughter,  and  declared  that  his  im- 
prenions  were  coniinned,  for  ■  note  he  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  greater  than  all  goda,  for  in  the  thing  wherein 
they  dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them:'  consequently 
we  are  told  that  'Jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law,  look  a 
boral-oflMnf:  and  sacriflces  for  God:  aitd  Aaron  came, 
•ml  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  cat  bread  with  Uoses's  fa- 
thei'in-law  hf/on  God.'  aa  if  M  celebrate  the  event  of 
bis  conversion'     See  UosKS. 

"Shortly  after  the  Exodus  (RC  166S),  Jethro  paid  a 
visit  to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in  the 
enviiona  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah,  Hoaes's 
wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  sons,  had  been  left 
with  her  family  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  bis 
embassy  to  Phaiaoh.  The  interview  was  on  both  aidea 
affectionate,  and  was  celebnied  tirst  by  Ihe  solemn  riles 
of  religion,  and  afterwards  by  fetliviCies,  of  which  Aaron 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.  Un 
the  fallowing  day,  observing  Hoa«  incfoantly  occupied 
in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  la  him  for  judg- 
ment, his  experienced  kinsman  remonstrated  with  htm 
on  the  speedy  exhaustion  which  a  perseverance  in  such 
arduODB  latxni  would  Bupeiinduee ;  and  in  older  to  re- 
ease,  he  urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of  subordinate 
ofiicciB  to  divide  with  him  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  power  1«  decide  in  all  common  affairs,  while 
the  weightier  and  more  serious  matters  were  reserved 
to  himself.  This  wioe  suggestion  the  Hebrew  legislator 
adopted  (Exod.  xviii).  Aa  the  Hebrews  were  shortly 
afteiwsrds  about  preparing  to  decamp  from  Sinai,  the 
kinsmen  oTHosee  announced  their  intentiwi  to  return 
to  their  own  territory,"  and  Hoaea  interposed  no  special 
objection  to  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  his  father-in- 
law,  whose  presence  was  ilnnbll«n  essential  at  home, 
and  who  accordingly  took  bis  deparure  {Exod.  xviii, 
27),  His  brother-in-law  Hobab  naturally  purposed  to 
•ccoRipany  his  father  back  to  Midian,  aiul  at  first  ex- 
pressed a  refusal  to  Ihe  invitation  t 
ny  the  Israelites  lo  Canaan  {Numb,  x,  29,  80), 
not  stated  whether  be  actually  retuined  with  his  father, 
"  but  if  he  did  carry  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was 
in  opposition  lo  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Ihe  Jewish 
leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  advantage,  to 
cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  people  of  God;  at  all  evenla  to 
continue  with  them,  and  afford  thrm  the  benefit  of  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wilderness.  '  Leave  us 
not,  I  pray  thee,'  said  Moses, '  forasmuch  as  thou  know- 
est  how  we  are  to  encan^p  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
mayrjl  Ac  (u  ua  imiead  nfeya ;'  which  the  Sept.  has  ren- 
dered 'and  thou  shall  be  an  elder  among  ut.'  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  afikyhtr  or  guide  (seeBnice's 
TrartU.  iv,  686}— his  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  his 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells,  the 
places  for  Aid,  the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  and  the 
IDOSE  elipble  stations  for  encamjung,  rendering  him  pe- 
culiarly quBlifled  to  act  in  that  important  capacity.  See 
Cakavah.  It  is  true  that  (>od  was  their  leader,  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  the  advance- 
ment or  tlte  halting  of  which  regiilaled  their  journeys 
and  flxed  their  encampments.  But  beyond  these  gen- 
era] directions  the  tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did 
notextenil.  As  smaller  paiU«s  were  tWquenily  sallying 
forth  rmm  Ihe  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and  other 
'  a,which  human  observatii 
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sufficient  lo  proride,  so  Hoaes  discnvaied  hia  w{«do« 
and  good  sense  in  enlisling  the  aid  of  the  soo  of  ■  natrre 
shei^  who,  from  his  family  oonnection  with  hiniailf  hii 
dul  infiuenoe,  and  his  long  eiperienoe,  pnxnised  to 
render  the  Israelites  most  impmtant  seTviaa."  To  theaa 
acdidtalions  we  may  infer,  from  the  absence  of  any  liir- 
ther  refusal,  that  Hobab  finally  yielded;  a  pnortnssen 
that,  iitdeed,  seems  to  be  explicitly  referred  to  in  Jad^ 
i,  I6j  iv,  11.     See  Kehitc;  IniRrrE. 

No  other  particnlais  of  the  life  of  Jethro  are  known, 
but  the  Atabs,  who  caU  him  ShoaA,  have  a  variety  if 
traditions  concerning  him.  They  ssy  that  Micfaad,  Ihi 
son  of  Taskir,  and  grandson  of  Uidian,  was  bis  (atberi 


to  the  author  of  Lrb-Tarii,  b 
tion  of  Midian  among  the  sans  of  Itbmael  (Goi.  xxv, 
la,  14).  Jethni  gave  his  sm-iii-law  Hoses  the  miran- 
lousrod;  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam,  and  w«sa( 
the  myrtle  of  raradise,etc.(Lane'sA:Dr(m,p.  190;  WdFi 
A(6/.Z^S«9iili,p.l07-109).  Although  blind  (Lane,p.l80. 
note),  he  was  fsvored  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  God 
sent  him  lo  the  Midianites  to  preach  the  unity  of  God, 

on  the  Koran  afflims  that  whenever  jethro  pofenned  his 
devotions  on  Che  top  of  a  certain  mountain,  the  momi- 
tain  became  lower,  in  order  to  render  his  ascent  nun 
easy.  Anolhei  Arabian  commentator  says  thai  Jelhio 
look  pains  to  reform  the  bad  customs  of  the  Uidisnitn 
such  as  stealing,  having  two  sorts  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, for  buying  by  the  larger  and  selling  by  Ihe  miE. 
er.  Besides  these  (hiuds  of  the  Midianius  in  thdr  tnd- 
ing,  they  offered  violence  to  travellers,  and  robbed  Ehf  n 
on  the  highways.  They  threatened  even  Jethro  lo«bi» 
remonstrances.  This  insolence  obliged  God  to  manifnt 
his  wrath:  he  sent  Ihe  angel  Gabrid,  who,  with  a  voice 
of  thunder,  made  the  earth  to  tremhte,  which  destroyol 
Ihem  all  except  Jethro,  and  thuee  who,  like  him,  be- 
lieved the  unity  of  God  (Ldne,  p.  179-181).  After  thk 
punishtnent  Jethro  went  to  Moses,  as  related  in  Exod. 
xviii.  1-B.  The  Mohammedans  lerm  him,  from  the  ail- 
vice  he  gave  to  MoBeB,''The  prvacher  of  the  prophtli* 
(D'Heibelot,£fAl,Or>sa<.iii,273sq.;  c«D>p.J.  C.  Hsicr. 
i>eJ(fAn>nr.nelnist.l716>  •■  The  name  of  Sho'nb  HiD 
lemaius  attached  lo  one  of  the  wadyi  on  the  caa  side 
of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  through  which,  actorl- 
ing  lo  the  tradition  of  the  locality  (SeetieD,  Rtiirm,  1854, 
ii,  SI 9,  S76),  the  children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jir- 
dan.  Other  places  bearing  his  name  and  Iboae  of  hii 
two  daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  nf 
Akaba  (Stanley,  Sfr.  emd  Pal  p.  83)' 

Te'tnr  (Heb.  I'cfur',  I^B^,  pnib.  L  q,  ISa,  an  iarfu- 
sure,  i.  e.  nomadic  camp;  Sept.  'liroi/p,  'Ifrro^,  but 
'IroufKiIai  in  1  Chron.  v,  IS),  one  of  Ihe  twelve  sons  •* 
l>hmael(Gen.xxv,15;  1  Chran.i,SI).  B.Cpo(tX«l. 
His  name  stands  also  for  his  descendants,  the  /rarwiru 
(1  Chron.  v,  19),  a  people  living  east  of  tbs  iMstbtm 
Jordan  (Luke  lii,  1),  where  be  anwan  to  have  sNIkd. 
See  Ituiuu. 

Jetset,  JoHAM^,  a  tetiginus  fi 
who  lii-ed  in  Ihe  early  part  of  th 
lay  brother  of  the  Dominican  co 
order  to  which  he  belonged  aboi 
gaged  in  a  controversy  with  Ih 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  ooncepiinn.  Some  noUd 
monks  and  priests  of  the  former  bad  so  fietcely  aaailal 
it  that  they  had  been  summoned  lo  Rome  to  answa  fct 
their  conduct.  The  Dominicans  of  Wimplen  IhereopaB 
determined  lo  appear  to  one  of  their  noviiiales  at  BtTM 
— this  very  Jetiei— at  midnight,  and,  Tepre«enting  de. 
parted  spirils,  assured  him  that  in  the  other  world  ibe 
doctrine  of  immaculate  conception  was  denied,  and  ibsl 
those  who  had  in  this  world  perMCUtrd  Ihe  opponenu 
of  the  doctrine  ware  sdll  in  Purgatory,  and  there  expi- 
ating their  crime.  Ha  at  first  was  corapleMly  d^ed, 
aikd  created  a  great  exdtement  aaxng  the  m 
was  all  that  the  i 


us  fanslic,  a  tailor  by  trade. 
It  Berne,    Tht 
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the  Ubnation  of  their  comnula  at  Rome.  Bnt  irhm 
JctHrfoaudlhithe  had  been  impowd  u[>0D,he  •erioiu- 
Iv  ofipaKd  the  plot  at  Ihe  dinger  of  hia  life.  Fot  IVir- 
Ihei  paiticnlan,  ■«  Hoabeliii,  tUxta.  Ilitl.  book  iv,  cent. 
xvi,  tte.  1,  ch.  i,  J  12.    Sec  aba  Bkrnk  CoxPEiufscE. 

JeB'el  (Heb.r«if(/',:K4S^,«ia(ciaIiiwiy  by  God, 
L  e.  pmlKledj  Sept.  'l(qX,VuJg.  JrAnrl),  a  ileacendant 
ot  Zenit,  who,  with  hu  kindred  tn  th«  number  of  690, 
leaded  in  Jeiuulem  aftei  the  captivity  (I  Chron.  ix, 
6).  RC  536.  Thii  name  ii  aln  everjnrhen  written 
in  the  text  for  ^K^9^.  See  Jeiei.  In  the  ApooTphi 
(1  EhIt.  viii,  39)  it  iuuda  for  the  Heb.  Jeuel  (Em  viii 
13)  M  th«  name  of  one  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  n- 
tomcd  to  Jerunlem  after  the  captivity. 

Je'tUb  (Hebrew  YtOth;  -a^y^,  aarwblers  written 
tj""!]",  Vttti',  in  Ihe  t«»t  of  Gen.  xixvi,  B,  14  [  1  Chron. 
vii,  10),  the  name  of  terera]  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Itouc.  but  Uoik  in  1  Chron.  i,  85;  Tulg. 
JfkHiy.  The  oldest  of  tlie  thrve  toni  of  Esau  by  Ahuli- 
hamah,  the  daughm  of  Anah,  bom  in  Canaan,  but  if- 
lerwanJa  a  aheik  of  the  Edoniitea  (Gen.  sxivi,  6, 14,18; 
1  Chron.  i,  86).    RQ  poet  1964 

2.  (Sept.  l.ic  V.  r.  InoicVulg.  Je*ui.)  The  fint 
named  of  the  eona  of  Bilhan,  ((randson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chroo.  vii,  10).     RC.  conaiderably  post  1866. 

3.  (Sept.  ■Iwac.Vulg.  Jaui.)  A  Levite,  one  of  the 
fouraonsofShijnti;  not  having  many  aong,  he  waa  reck- 
ined  with  hii  brother  Beriah  aa  the  third  branch  of  the 
bmily  (1  Chron.  utiu,  10,  U).     RC.  1014. 

4.  (Sepu'ItovcTalg.Jdu.)  One  ofthe  three  anna 
of  Reboboam,  apparently  by  Abibiil,  hia  second  wife  (2 
Chron.  x^  19).     RC.  post  973. 

5.  (Sept.  ■iJioc  V.  r.  ■|dc,VuI«.  Jrim,  A. Vera,  "  Je- 
htub.'^     The  aecand  son  of  Eahek,  brother  of  Axel,  of 

'       '  '      J  of  Saul  (1  Chroo.  viii,  S9).     RC  dr. 


Je'Ua  (Heb.  rrilfa',  yw;!,  eaBiKBor,  q.  d.  BE^ir- 
Xoc;  Sept.  ItoDc  V.  t.  'lt$ois,Va^.  Jiiua),  a  chief 
Boijaaiite,  one  of  the  anna  apparently  of  ^ahanim, 
bum  of  bii  wife  Hodeah  or  Baara  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(1  ChroD.  viii,  10).     Ra  peril,  or.  1618. 

Jeir  (Heb.r<4iKii,'^n:tn^,plut.D^19rr<,  aometimea 
B^»lfln;',Ealh.iv,7!  vUi,  1,1,13;  ix,  16, 18  text;  fem. 
m'ian^,lChron.iv,18;  Chald.inplu^.emphat.■^^^^^, 
DaD.iii,8;  Ezrmiv,I2;  r,l,6;  adv. n-<7«rn, Juilinri, 
in  the  Jewa'  language,  S  Kingi  xviii,  36 ;  Neh.  xiii,  24 ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  lovtalot,  hence  verb  'iovjotfw,  to  Jo- 
liniH^  GaL  ii,  14;  adj. 'lDufarc^,/«uu(,Tit.  i,  14,eto.), 
a  nanH  tormed  from  that  of  the  patriarch  Judah,  and 
^iplisd  in  ju  ftrat  uae  to  one  tielonging  to  the  tribe  or 
eoantrf  of  Judah,  or  rather,  pe^hap^  to  a  subject  of  the 
■epuate  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xvi,  6;  xxv,  6; 
Jer.xxxii,!!;  xxxviiL,19;  xl,ll;  xli,Bi  xliv,  1 ;  lii, 
38),  in  omtndiatinction  front  the  Mceding  t«n  tribea, 
wbo  retained  tike  name  oTtsrKl  or  Iiraelilea.  During 
Ibe  captivity  the  tarn  aetiaa  lo  have  been  extended 
(*M  Joaephua,  /I  n<.  xi,  6, 6)  lo  all  the  people  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  oiunCiy,  without  distinction  (Esth. 
iii,6,9;  Dan.iii,8,12)i  and  this  loose  application  of 
the  name  waa  prtaerved  after  the  rcatorstion  to  Palea- 
tine(llag.i,]4;  li,2;  Einiv,I2;  v,l,5;  Neb.i,2;  ii, 
IB;  v,  1.8, 17),  when  it  came  to  denote  not  only  every 
ileacendant  of  Abraham  in  the  largMt  possible  sense 
(:;  Mace;  ix,  17 ;  John  iv,9;  Acto  xviu,  2, 34,  etc),  es- 
pecially in  opponlion  to  foreigner*  ("Jews  and  Greek^'' 
Aclsxiv.l;  xviii,4;  xix,10;  1  Cor.  i,  S3, 24),  but  even 
pniaelf  tea  who  had  no  blood-relation  to  the  Hebrews 
(Acta  ii,  6;  camp.  10),  An  e^iecial  uae  of  the  term  ia 
noticeable  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  it  fteqiiently 
aunds  Ibr  the  chief  Jews,  the  rldm,  who  were  opposed 
to  Christ  (John  i,  19;  v,  16,16;  vii,  1,11,13;  ti,22; 
xriii,13,14,etc.;  comp.  Acta  xxiii,ao).    See  Judah. 

The  original  designation  of  the  Israelilish  nation  waa 
tbc  J/ibran,  by  which  all  Ihe  legitimate  posterity  of 
IV.-29* 
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Abraham  were  known,  not  only  among  themselvM  (Gen. 
xl,  16;  Exod.ii,T;  iil,18;  v,8;  vii,  16;  ix,  13;  Jonah 
i,  9 ;  camp.  4  Mace,  ix — although  the  name  Jew  waa  in 
later  times  tnevalent ;  aee  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Exod.,  ut  sup.),  but  abo  among  foreigners  (as  the  Egi'p- 
tians,  Gen.  xixix,  14 ;  xli,  1?;  Exod.  i,  16;  the  Philis- 
tinea,  1  8am.  iv,  6,9;  xiii,  19;  ixix,  B;  the  A«)Tiaiis, 
Jutlith  xii,  11 ;  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see 
Plutarch,  ^jrsipoi.  iv,  6;  Appian,  Cie.  ii,  71 ;  Fausan.  i, 
6,24;  v,7,Bi  x,I2,5;  Porphyry,  Vi/./ViAa^- p.  IBS; 
TaciL//H'.v,2).   See  Ihraklitk.   After  the  exile,  the 


,e(co, 


■  viii). 


white  the  term  "  Hebi 
applied, however,  to  the  Samaritana  (Josephua,  Anl.  xi, 
8, 6),  or  more  commonly  In  dengnste  the  vulgar  Syn>. 
Qialdee  spoken  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  (comp-Acts  ix, 
29 ;  Euae^ua  iii,  24),  in  distincUon  from  the  Melleniats 
(Acts  vi,  1 ;  comp.  the  title  nf  the  "  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews," and  see  Bleek,  EMeil.  tn  d.  Br.  a.  d.  /Irtr.  p.  32 
sq. ;  Euaeb.  vi,  14).  See  HKLLKsiffr,  Yet  Paul,  who 
spoke  Greek,  was  appropriately  slyled  a  Hebrew  (2  Cor. 
xi,  22;  PhiLiii,6);  and  sliD  later  the  terms  Hebrew 
and  Jew  were  apfjied  with  little  distinction  to  peiaona 
of  Jewish  descent  (EuBeliius,^ur./;r.ii, 4;  PtaiIo,lti,4). 
See  HebBbw.  (For  a  further  discuauon  of  these  epi- 
thets, sec  ae>eniua,CMcA.i£/'/c6r.^;inicAe,9sq.;  Heng- 
slenberg,  Sileam,  p.  207  aq. ;  Ewald,  Kril.  Oramm.  p.  8, 
and  firatl.  Cm*.  1, 3S4 ;  Hoffmann,  in  the  llalL  Encf 
cbp.II,iii,807sq.;  Henke's  Jf ui.  ii,  639  sq. ;  Caipiov, 
Cril.  Sue™,  p.  170  «q.) 

The  hitKny  of  the  Jewish  nation  previous  to  the 
Christian  wi,  is  interwoven  with  that  of  their  country 
and  capital  See  Palestine;  Jkrusalsm.  During 
the  Biblical  periods  it  conaiats  mostly  of  the  narratives 
of  the  ptogenitof*  and  rulers  of  the  people,  or  of  Ihe 
eventa  that  marked  its  leading  epocha.  See  Abrahah; 
Jacob;  Hosks;  Joshua;  JimoES;  Davio;  Soiamox; 
JimAH;  Israel;  Captivctt;  MaCcabeks;  Hkroii; 
JUII.KA.     (For  further  details,  see  list  rf  works  below.) 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  Jews  ought  per- 

the  chosen  people  of  God  from  the  exile  (q.  v.),  but  this 
portion  of  their  history,  down  even  lo  the  lime  of  their 
final  dispernon,  A.D.  186,  has  already  been  trealal  at 
length  in  other  parts  of  this  work  (we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  articles  Haiibia:!;  Bak-Cochkba;  Dispkrseii: 
Jehus  a  lex).  It  was  Ihe  efTan,  under  the  Icadershipor 
Bar-Cocheba,  to  regain  their  independence,  that  brought 
about  a  repetition  of  scenes  enacted  under  Titus,  and 
resulted  actually  in  the  depopulation  of  Palestine.  Td- 
mud  and  Miilrash  (especially  Afidrath  Echo)  alike  ex- 
haust even  Eastern  extravagance  in  describing  the  ter- 
rible coiucqnenccB  that  followed  the  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans or  the  Uslofthe  Jewish  fort*— Bithcr,  their  great- 
est BtTonghold.  The  whole  of  Judsawsa  turned  intna 
desert ;  about  985  towns  and  villagw  were  laid  in  ash- 
es; fifty  of  their  fortresses  were  raied  to  the  ground; 
even  the  name  of  their  capita]  was  changed  tn  ^lia 
CajMlolina,  and  they  were  forliidden  to  approach  it  on 
pain  of  death-,  thousands  of  those  who  liad  escapeil 
death  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  such  aa  coidd  not  be 
Ihua  disposed  of  were  transported  into  EgM>t-  "  1^ 
previous  invaaiona  and  conquests,  civil  strifes  and  op- 
pressioni  perseeutinn  and  famine,  had  carried  hosis  of 
Jewish  captiv™,  alavea,  fugitivea,  exile*,  and  emigrsnta 
into  the  remot«t  provinces  of  the  Mcilo-PetMan  em- 
pire, all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Roman  con- 
quest and  peraecutiona  completeil  this  work  nf  dispfr- 
Hon  i"  and  thua  suddenly  acattered  abroad  into  tlmosl 
every  pan  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of  Ml.  Atlns,  on 
both  aidea  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po.  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  bond  uf  con- 
nection which  the  posaesaion  of  a  common  country  only 
can  alTord.    Their  lot  henceforth  waa  oppreeuon,  pov- 

Vct  even  in  their  otmom  depression,  thdr  rdigioui 
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life  uwrted,  u  it  hu  ever  done, 
(lie  diuiten  of  time.  No  wwnei 
Md  thwi,  u  if  rising  from  the  niiiiB  of  the  tomb,  the 
Suihedrim  (q.  v.)  uid  the  >yn«engue  reappeared.  Out 
of  Palestine  innumeiable  cungiegitiona  of  various  Bue« 
had  lonB  been  esUblUhed;  but  the  late-events  in  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  Cyprus,  tud  Mesopotamia,  aa  well  aa  fales- 
tine,  would  have  inMired  their  annihilation  but  for  the 
letigiouB  idionyiiciaay  of  the  people.  If  but  three  pci- 
wiru  were  left  in  a  neighborhood,  they  would  rally  U 
the  trjBliiig-plaee  of  the  law.  The  sense  of  their  ootn- 
mon  duigrTB,  miiiciiee,  and  Hants  bound  the  Jewish 
people  more  closely  to  one  another.  A  dtiien  of  the 
world,  having  no  country  he  could  call  bia  own,  the 
Jew  nevertbelem  lived  within  ceitain  well-deHned  lim- 
its, beyond  which,  to  him,  there  waa  no  world.  Thus, 
though  scattered  abroad,  the  Israelites  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  nation ;  nor  did  any  nation  foel  its  onenen  and 
integrity  BO  truly  as  they.  Jeruulem,indecd,had  ceased 
to  be  their  capital;  but  the  school  and  the  synagogue, 
and  not  a  Levidcal  hierarchy,  now  became  their  impreg- 
nable dtadel,  and  the  law  tbdr  palladium.  I'he  <Ail 
men,  schooled  in  sorrows,  rallied  aiwut  them  the  man- 
hood that  remained  and  the  infancy  that  multi|>lied,  re- 
solving that  the;  would  transmit  a  knowledge  of  tlieir 
religion  to  future  generations.  They  founded  schools 
aa  well  as  synagc^ies,  until  their  efforts  reeidted  in  the 
writing  of  a  code  of  laws  second  only  to  that  of  Uoaea — 
■  sj-stem  of  ttaditioniuy  principles,  precepts,  and  cus- 
toms to  keep  alive  forever  the  peculut  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism (see  Hide,  Karailtt,  p.  69). 

Aiaonit  the  finC  things  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Jews 
nf  Palestine  at  this  period  of  their  history  was  the  elec- 
tion, in  place  of  the  late  (iamaliel  [I  (q.  v.),  of  a  patriarch 
from  t]ie  eminent  rabbins  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  Roman  conqueror.  A  aynod  congregated  at  Us- 
cha  (q.  v.),  anil  Simon  ben^amaliel,  presenting  the  best 
hereditary  claims  fur  this  diatingoisbeil  office,  was  cho- 

gogue  and  school  at  Jamnia  (q.  v.),  there  Co  re-estab- 
lish with  fresh  efficiency  a  rabbinical  apparatus.     Soon 

the  banks  of  the  Lake  Uennesaretb,  in  the  pleasant 
town  of  Tiberias  (q.  v.).  Here  also  was  reorganized 
the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  until  Judaism  was  brought  to 
stand  out  even  in  balder  relief  than  it  had  dared  to  do 
since  the  calamities  under  Titus.  In  a  great  meas- 
ure this  success  of  the  Jews  was  due  (a  the  Romans, 
who,  under  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  mitigated 
their  severity  against  this  unfortunate  people,  rtataring 
Id  them  many  ancient  privileges,  and  permitting  them 
to  enjoy  even  munidiial  honors  in  common  with  other 
dtizens.  Indeed,of  Antoninus  Pius,  Jewish  writers  as- 
sert that  he  hod  secretly  become  a  convert  to  their  faith 
(damp.  Jost,  Garh.  d.  Iiraeliltx,  bk.  xiii.ch.  ix),but  for 
this  statement  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason; 
at  least  Griilz  (GeicJi.  dtr  Jitdn,  iv,  225,  226)  does  not 
even  allude  to  it.  Moat  pmmuiently  associated  with 
(ianialid  II  in  this  work  of  nxonetruclion,  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Wesl,  were  Meir,  Juiia,  Jose,  Simon  ben- 
Jochai,  to  whose  respective  Mographicsl  articles  we  rs- 
lei  for  further  derails;  also  Juda  lla-Nasi,  the  succes- 
sor of  Gamalid  11.  Inllab^'lonialikewise  the  Jews  had 
strained  every  nen-e  to  r^ain  their  lost  power  and  in- 
Huence,  and  they  had  established  a  patriarchate  very 
much  like  that  of  the  West.  At  first  they  had  looked 
to  the  Komen  Jews  for  counsel,  and  had  virtually  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  their  Jerusalem  brethren 
in  all  ^iritual  matters,  confining  to  temporal  matteia 
alone  the  ofHee  of  the  Afiji  CeJufia  (q.v.),  or,  ■'Prince  of 
the  Captivity,"  as  they  calleil  thdr  rulers;  but  as  the 
chances  for  a  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  end  a  return 
to  power  in  the  holy  dty  grew  less  aitd  less,  they  de- 
termined, encouraged  by  the  growing  celebrity  of  Ihdr 
own  schools  at  Nisibis  (q.  v.)  and  Nahatdea  (q.  v.),  lo 
establish  their  total  imtependence  of  the  school*  of  I'al- 
fMim,  anil  to  unite  in  thdr  officer  Resh  Gdutba.  who 
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was  chosen  from  thoee  held  to  be  descended  ftna  ibc 
house  of  David,  both  spiritual  and  l«npocal  authority 
(BeeEtheridge,/nlrai£.M/M.£iC.p.l&2,l&S).  We  Be 
told  of  the  Kceh  Gdutha  that,  after  the  cotniJidBlioa  a( 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  offlcea,  he  exerrised  a  powa 
almost  despotic,  and,  though  a  vassal  of  the  kingi^Ps^ 
HO,  he  assumed  among  his  own  people  the  style  of  a  men- 
arch,  lived  in  great  splendor,  had  a  body-guard,  cutmsel- 
lors,  cup-bearers,  etc ;  in  fact,  his  gDvemmrnt  was  qmu 
an  imptrium  tn  impfrio,  and  poaseased  a  thoroughly  sac- 
erdotal, or  at  least  theocratic  character.  Hia  suii)ecu 
were,  many  of  them  at  least,  extremely  wealthy,  and 
pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  occupations.  They  wen 
merchants,  bankets,  artisans,  husbandmea,  and  sbep- 
hetds,  and,  in  particular,  had  the  reputation  of  beiag 
the  beat  weavers  oi  the  then  lamous  Kabykmiao  gs^ 
menlo.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this 
lime  further  east  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  qidle 
certain  that  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  if 
not  before  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  litce*- 
tury.  They  were  flrsi  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  minco- 
aries  of  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  ag^iear  evs  la 
have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  possessed  the  book  tt 
Ezra,  and  retained,  on  the  whok,  a  very  decided  na- 
tionalism of  creed  and  character.  From  their  langusgi^ 
it  was  inferred  that  they  had  originally  curoe  from  ftr- 
sia.  At  one  time  Ihej  would  appear  to  have  been  high- 
ly honored  in  China,  and  to  have  held  the  highest  dvil 
and  military  offices.  In  Irnlia  also  they'  gained  a  foM- 
hold,  and  unce  the  Russian  embastka  into  Aua  Jen 
have  been  found  in  many  places  (see  Korlh  A  svrica 
Aertnc,  1831,  p.  944), 

Ueverting  to  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  empre,  *t  bd 
them  perfectly  lemgnedto  Ihdr  fate,  and  comparBliTdy 

Indeed,  the  closing  part  of  the  2d  and  the  fnk 
part  of  the  6d  century  will  ever  remain  among  Ihe  Bsest 
memoTable  years  in  the  annals  of  Jewi^  histoy.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Jndah  Hakkodeab  (q.T.) 
flourished,  and  it  was  under  his  presdency  over  the 
school  at  Tiberias  that  the  Jews  {voved  to  the  wosU 
that,  though  they  were  now  left  withoot  a  metropalit, 
without  a  temple,  and  even  without  a  country,  th^ 
could  still  continue  to  be  a  nation.  Driven  fron  ibt 
sacred  city,  they  changed  Tiberias  into  a  kind  of  Jliqm 
lem,  where,  instead  of  building  in  wood  and  slone,  they 
employed  wotlimen  in  rearing  aihiiher  etlifice.  whiA 
even  to  this  day  continues  lo  prucUim  the  greatnei*  d' 
the  cboaen  pei^  of  God  after  their  dispensoo  — Ihe 
Hishna  <q.  v.),  and  the  Gemors,  be  tier  known  sa  the 
Babylonian  Talnvd  (q.  v.),  the  so-caUed  Oral  Law  le- 
duced  lo  writing,  amnged,  commented  opon,  and  ex- 
plained, which  became  in  the  cduik  of  a  few  ceMste 
a  complete  Digest  or  Encyclopedia  of  Ihe  law.  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  nationality  of  the  Jews.  Hn  RAeaumv. 
2.  We  have  already  said  that  undei  the  Ruoan  na- 
perors  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  Ihe  Jews  wen  in  a 
somewhat  flourishing  condition.  Quite  different  beraae 
tbdr  fate  in  the  4th  century,  when  the  empent  of  Rone 
knelt  before  the  cross,  anil  the  empire  became  a  Ctuia- 
tian  state.  Not  only  were  converts  fnan  Judaism  [ao- 
tected  from  the  resentment  of  tbdr  countrymen,  bit 
Christians  were  prohibited  frnm  becoming  Jews.  The 
equality  of  rights  to  which  the  pagan  erapenn  had 
admilled  them  was  by  degrees  restricted.  In  ■bun, 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Biaaa 
empire  dales  the  great  period  of  humiliation  of  the 
Jews;  hereafter  they  change  lo  acnndemned  and  petse- 
coied  sect.  But  if  the  ascendency  of  Chriaianiiy  be- 
came baneful  to  the  Jews,  it  does  by  no  means  foUow 
that  Christianily  is  to  bear  the  blames  Kay,  the  Jews 
of  that  age  and  country  ore  altogether  respoOBUe  lb> 
their  sulFerings.  They  appeaml  as  the  penenton  of 
the  new  rdigion  whenever  the  opportunity  pmalHl 
itself.  Thus  they  allied  themsclvea  to  Arions  daing 
■he  revolutimi  of  363  in  dealroying  the  pnnieHy  and 
livesofiheCatholiea.    See Alexaxdma.    Tekthwi^ 
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decried  "  u  [he  mont  hateful  of  >11  people."  they  enn- 
ttDueil  to  flUj  after  thiA  period,  importuit  civil  and  mil-> 
iuiry  rituuions,  had  eapecisi  courta  ufjiutice,  and  exer- 
daed  the  inHuence  which  apring*  from  the  po«maon 
ofweiJch  and  knowledge.  Under  the  rule  of  Julian  the 
AfioaUU  ertrrthing  changed  again  in  their  favor.  The 
heathen  worahipper  fell  Chat  the  Jew,  u  the  opponeoL 
of  the  Christian,  wa*  bit  natural  allyi  and,  fn»h  from 
oppreninn  and  QTanny  which  a  Chriatian  government 
bad  heaped  upon  them,  the  Jewg  hesitated  not  to  uii- 
■heath  the  award  in  union  with  the  Apostate^a  tegionji. 
A  gleam  of  apleudor  seemed  to  shine  on  their  future 
deatinyj  and  whenJulian  (q.  v.)  detetraiaed  "to  belie, 
if  poflsible,  the  fulJilment  of  the  prophecies,"  and  gave 
them  permixNon  la  rebuild  their  Temple  at  Jenisalem, 


the  ti 


of  the  moiit  sublime  spectacles  in  th«r  history.  (Cinnp., 
as  to  the  views  of  Christian  writen  on  tbe  miracle  said 
to  have  been  wrought  here,  preventing  the  Jews  from 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  especially,  £theridge,  /*- 
ImLlo  Hebron  Lil.  p.  184  si|.)  Hie  atumpl,  is  is  well 
known,  was  signally  defeated.  The  empeiot  euildenly 
died,  BQd  from  that  event  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Roman  government  towards  the  Jews  was  more  or  less 
depressive,  though  never  severe.  "  In  short,  down  to 
the  time  that  terminated  the  Western  patriarchate  (A- 
D.  415),  the  conduct  of  Che  emperorB  towards  the  Jews 
qipears  to  have  been  narked  by  an  iufleKible  delermi- 

wort^y  madetatian."  Thin,  in  Che  code  of  Theodosius 
II,  their  patriarchs  and  oflicen  of  the  synagogne  are 
honorably  mentioned  as  "  Viri  ipedatiuiiai,  Uliutrei,  da- 
riHimi,"  They  enjoyed  sbsoluta  liberty  and  protec- 
tion in  the  observsnoe  of  their  oeremonies,  their  feagts, 
and  llieir  sabbaths.  "  Their  synagogues  were  protected 
1^  law  against  the  fanatics,  who,  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  Italy,  attacked  and  set  them  on  fire^  Throughout 
the  empire  the  property  of  the  Jews,  their  slaves,  and 
their  lands  were  aecurral  to  them.  Yet  the  Chrisliani 
were  exhorted  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  unbeliev- 
ing people,  and  to  beware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  syna- 
gogoe^  The  laws,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  leal 
of  several  bishops  from  stirring  up  the  hatml  of  the 
populace  Bgiinst  the  Jews.  Even  Ambrose  imputed  as 
■  crime  to  some  AsLatic  bishops  and  monks  the  effort  to 
lebnild,  at  their  own  expense,  a  synagogue  which  they 
had  demcdlshed."  Nor  ooght  we  to  omit  here  the  lUs- 
Tspntable  acta  of  another  great  father  of  the  Christian 
Ch(iieh,Cyril(q.v.),  who,in  A.D.tl6,  during  the  reign 
of  Theodoaius  II,  caused  the  expulsion  of  all  Jewi  from 
Ibe  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 

8.  The  condition  of  thia  people  beeann  even  worse 
■Iter  the  division  of  the  Homan  world  (A.D.  S96)  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  especiallv  in  the 
East,  under  Justin  I  (A.D.  &I8-S7),  where  they  were 
deprived  of  their  citiienship,  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  were  classed  with  heretita.  Justinian  (A, 
D.  627-66)  went  still  further.  He  not  only  condnned 
former  enactments,  but  mode  others  still  more  onerous, 
Intended,  no  doub^  to  drive  the  Jews  into  the  Church. 
-The  emperor,  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that  civil 
rights  could  only  belong  to  thoee  who  professed  the  or- 
thodox faith,  entirely  excluded  the  Jews  in  his  rode 
(eodex>  and  his  edicts  (novelUe).  Anything  which 
eonlil  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  strictly  forbidden  them;  all  dis- 
cBHion  with  Christiana  wss  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  ind 
all  proaelytiim  punished  with  death.  Even  their  right 
of  balding  property  wss  restricted  in  many  ways,  wpe- 
dally  in  the  matter  of  wills.  The  emperor  'dpclsreil 
bimaelf  urith  especial  severity  againecthe  trariitiona  and 
pneepts  of  the  Talmud."  (iuch  oppression  naturally 
enoogh  provoked  the  Jews  to  repeated  rebellion,  only 
to  be  aubjected,  after  complete  fsilure  to  regain  their 
fteedam,  to  increased  bitterness  of  their  cup  of  degrada- 
tion [see  JuKTiNiA^iJ,  until,  deprived  of  the  last  de- 
gree of  political  importauce,  many  of  their  number 
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quitted  the  Byiantlne  empire  to  seek  a  reRige  In  Peraia 
and  Babylon,  where  the  Israelite  was  treated  with  more 

As  we  have  said,  their  condition  was  more  tolerable 
in  the  Weelcm  empire,  where,  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  tribes,  they  were  more  favorably  regarded 
than  their  Christian  neighbore.  The  Jews  also  Aimed 
a  part  of  all  the  kingdoma  which  rose  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Home;  but,  unfortunaUly,  our  iiiformation 
respecting  them,  fur  a  considerable  period  at  least,  is 
very  imperfecL  "In  the  absence  of  a  literature  of  their 
own.  we  know  of  them  oidy  through  ecclesiastical  wril- 
era,  who  Itike  notice  of  them  chieliy  as  the  objects  of 
the  conveiling  seal  et  the  Catholic  Church.  1'he  auc- 
cess  of  the  Christian  priesthood  among  their  barbarous 
invaders  uispired  them  with  hopes  of  gsining  converts 

classes  were  altogether  dilTerenL  Among  the  heathfn, 
when  a  prince  or  a  successful  warrior  was  convened  lo 
the  faith,  he  carried  along  with  him  all  his  subjects  or 
his  companions  in  war.  But  the  Jews  moved  in  masMM 
only  in  matter*  connected  with  their  own  religion ;  in 
every  other  respect  they  were  wholly  independent  of 
eKh  other.  Their  conversion,  therefore,  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 
The  chaiKter  of  the  Christian  clergy  did  nut  fit  them 
fur  BO  arduous  an  undertaking.  Their  ignorance  and 
frequent  immorality  placed  them  at  ■  disadvantage  in 
re^rd  lo  the  Jews,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  O.-T. 
Scriptures,  and  bad  arguments  at  command  which  their 
opponents  could  not  answer.  Besides,  there  were  no 
inducements  of  a  worldly  nature  at  this  period  to  influ- 
ence the  Jews  in  exchanging  their  religion.  They  hod 
no  wish  for  the  retreat  of  the  cloister,  nor  did  they  stand 
in  need  of  protection  on  account  of  deeds  of  violence  and 
rapine.  Their  habits  were  of  a  dexription  altogether 
different  from  thaw  of  the  monk  or  brigand.  The  ac- 
leirapls  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  unremitted,  and 
threats  and  blandishments  were  alternately  resaTt«<l  to, 
so  that  the  atruggle  was  constant  between  Catholicism 
and  JuiUiam  .  .  .  litl  the  appearance  of  a  new  religion 
wrought  a  divenrion  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

4.  According  to  Uriliz  (C«nl.iJ.yi(dn,v,RI),  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  a  century  preceding  Moham- 
med's appearance  and  during  hi*  activity  presents  « 
beautiful  page  in  Jewish  annala.  Many  were  the  Ara- 
bian chie^  and  their  tribes  who  hail  asiumilated  with 
the  Jews  or  become  actual  converts  to  the  Mosaic  relig- 
ion. Indeed,  for  several  centuries  previous  In  tloham- 
med'a  appearanc*,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
aouth-west  of  Arabia,  and  some  even  claim  that  it  ex- 
tended back  previous  lo  the  Wrth  ofChrist.  Utheis  as- 
sert that  a  Jew  did  not  moont  the  throne  of  Yemen  (ig. 
V.)  until  about  A.D.320-.  while  GrAti  (v,91  ■(|.,441sq, 
espedally  p.  443,447)  holds  that  the  convendon  of  the 
Himyaritic  kingdom  to  Judaism  did  not  take  place  uniil 
(he 6th  century.  So  much,  however,  is  nmrneiiled.ihat 
in  the  early  part  of  the  61b  century  (about  A.D.  bil>- 
680)  the  last  king  who  reigned  over  the  ciHinlTy  Znnaan 
or  Zn-n-Nuwas  was  a  Jew  foomp.  Perron,  fi'ur  [hiilairt 
in  Arabn  arant  t l^immtt,  in  the  JovmnI  Aiintiqar, 
1838,  Oct.,  Nov.,  p.  S5S  eq.,  44B  sq.),  and  that  only  with 
his  death  Judaism  ceased  lo  be  the  religion  of  the 
Hlmyariles(q.v.).  SeeatticleARAiiEA  (flfto?i™).  The 
influence,  then,  which  the  Jews  must  hai-e  exerted  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  at  the  time  of  Mohammcl's  ap- 
pearance failed  not  lo  be  perceiveil  by  the  prophet.and 
he  hastened  lo  secure  the  aid  of  these  countrymen  of 
hia,  who  were  equally,  with  hit  other  Arabian  brethren, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  had  with  them  at 
least  the  common  caune  of  extirpating  idolatry  and 
Chrisiisnity,  There  w«^  perhapn,  also  another  rea 
son  why  the  prophet  uf  Arabia  shoulil  have  sunght  an 

Jewess  by  descent,  and  ha<l  only  in  after  life  been  cort- 
verted  to  Christianity  by  the  Syrian  monk  Sr^uh 
To  her  maternal  inslructicns  he  is  supposed  10  bBT* 
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been  indebted  for  liu  Snt  retigioua  irapreanoiu;  and 
tlioagh  be  did  not  lemun  ]oag  under  ber  cere,  yei  the 
alighi  knowledge  of  pure  nligioii  which  he  thufl  ob- 
Uined  mu8t  oentuidy  have  incUnod  him  to  draw  the  Jew~ 
iab  influence  lo  hie  tide  in  hie  attacks  againM  the  idol- 
■iTooe  hoidea  of  Aribie  (comp.  Ockle;,  aaraaiu,  i,  98 ; 
Von  Maounci,  A  uouut,  chap.  i).  The  Jew*,  however, 
auoQ  became  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Mohammed 

rorcee  under  hii  aoeptie,  the  supremac]'  of  lalam,  and 
the  aubjugatioii,  if  not  ullimetsiy  ntler  eztincliiin  of 
all  rival  religicHUi  and  the  compact  k>  lately  formed 
was  aa  quickly  bnkea  by  an  open  rerolt  Mohammed, 
however,  proved  the  stronger,  and  in  the  ware  which  he 
waged  againit  the  different  Jewish  tribea  he  came  forth 
conqueror.  From  624  la  628  eeveral  of  the  latter  were 
subjugated  or  wholly  destroyed,  or  obUged  to  quit  the 
Arabian  leirilory.  In  632  all  Jews  were  finally  driven 
from  Arabia,  and  they  settled  in  Syria.  A  greater  dis- 
play of  heroism  than  the  Jews  exhibited  during  tfaeee 
atniggL«  with  the  iBlamitiah  impoetor  has  never  been 
witnessed,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  Jewish  writer 
should  point  to  the  epoch  as  ooe  oT  which  every  Jew 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  prophet  himself  very  neai^ 
lypaiilby  hi*  life  for  the  victories  which  he  had  gaiited 
over  Hosaism ;  but  it  seems  that,  when  Uohammedan- 
ism  had  acquired  sufBcient  strength  to  spread  beyond 
Arabia,  the  animeaity  towards  the  Jews  was  forgotten, 
and  they  were  kindly  treated.  So  much  is  ceitain,  that 
the  extension  of  the  reUgion  of  the  Oesoent  through 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  proved,  (HI  the  whole,  advintageous  to  the  Jews. 
Excepting  accidental  penecutions,  such  as  those  in  Man- 
titiDia  A.D.  790,  and  in  Egypt  A.D.  1010,  they  enjoyed, 
imder  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative 
peace.  The  Jews  actually  entered  upon  a  proaperous 
career  in  every  country  to  which  the  Moslem  arms  ex- 
tended. In  North  Africa,  in  Egj-pt,  in  Tenii.  their 
oondition  greatly  improved,  and  in  Moorish  Spain,«herB 
their  religion  enjoyed  full  toleration,  their  numben 
greatly  increased,  and  they  became  famous  for  their 
learning  as  well  as  fiir  trade.  "In  the  new  impulse 
given  to  trade  liy  the  progieaa  of  the  Moalem  arms,  the 
Jcw^  ever  awake  to  tbeii  own  interests,  took  their  ad- 
Tantage.  In  the  wide  extent  of  conqueal,  new  wants 
were  created  by  the  advance  of  victorious  armies:  king- 
doms which  had  long  cesaed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
each  otber  were  brought  into  union,  and  new  channels 
of  commercial  intercouise  were  opaied  np ;  and,  leaving 
the  pureuits  of  agriculture,  which  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  the  policy  of  the  caliphs,  the  Jewi  lie- 
came  the  merchants  by  whom  the  busineee  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Watem  worid  was  conducted.  In  the 
court  of  the  caliphs  they  were  favorably  received,  and 

intrusted  to  them,  from  the  superior  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance with  which  tbey  could  execute  it,  and  from  their 
opportunities,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  com- 
tnercial  reladons,  to  give  it  the  widest  drculation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  in  all  the  previous  mint- 
agea."  Bat,  ■■  we  hare  already  said,  it  was  not  only  in 
commercial  greatness  that  they  fiouriahed.  Not  a  few 
of  them  diainguished  themselves  in  the  walks  of  soi- 
esce  and  literature.  Tbey  were  counsellors,  secretariee, 
astrologen,  or  phrncians  to  the  Moorish  rulera;  and 
(his  period  may  well  be  conudered  the  gulden  age  of 
Jewish  literature.  Poets,  oraton,  philoeopbers  of  high- 
cat  eminence  aroae,  not  isolated,  but  in  considerable 
numbers ;  and  it  is  ■  well-ealablished  fact,  that  to  them 
is  chiefly  due — through  the  Arab  moiiium — the  preser- 
vation and  subsequent  spreading  in  Europe  of  ancient 
cla8ncallite[ature,niareF^ieciallyDrphilosophy.  (Com- 
pare, on  the  efforts  of  Nestorian  Christians  in  this  direc- 
tion,Etheridge,£yH(mCAun»irs,p.!39sq.)    Theirchief 
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diate  ruler.    Hoe  their  great  schools,  raoegaalaea  ns- 

der  the  Saboraia  (thinkers),  were  pat  in  a  still  mur* 
fiouiishing  condition  by  the  Ceomm  (eminoit),  of  wboB 
the  most  prominent  ai«  Saadias  (q.  v.)  (about  SBS-MS), 
the  translator  of  the  Pentsteuch  into  Aiatw^  wbaai,  tat 
his  great  Imguistic  attainments,  Ahen-Ens  doignalaa 
aa  the  Sipn  bsx  D'<^X'lBn  'SiX^:  Shetin  Q«n  (q. 
V.)  (died  997),  grandson  of  Jndah,  to  whom  we  owe  oar 
most  Rccarate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Bab- 
j-tonia.  In  this  period  (from  the  6th  to  the  8tb  cento- 
ries)  the  Masora  was  dcvebjped,  foUownl  by  numoma 
commentaries  on  it  and  on  the  rnr^uai  o/Jmttakm, 
beeidee  a  collection  of  the  eariier  I/asffOdat  (e.  g.  fins- 
hiti-raita),  now  mostly  known  as  Jfidhinlni.  Sea 
HmRABH.  From  Palestine,  also,  came  about  this  lime 
iBgns  of  freshness  and  vigor  in  Jewish  literatim :  the 
admirable  vowel  system  i  talmudical  compends  and  writ- 
ings on  theological  cosmogony.  See  Caiui.a.  The 
Karaites  (q.  r.)  likewise,  according  to  some  autboitic^ 
originated  about  the  Rlh  century  (this  is,  howew,  dis- 
puted now  by  Rule,  Karaile  Jen;  Lond.  1870,  mn.  6wit, 
who  believes  them  to  be  of  much  earUer  date),  and  oo- 
der  their  influence  a  wboie  kingdom,  named  Kboiar,  ia 
believed  to  have  been  converted  to  Judaism,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Casiuon  Sea.  See  Jkhudah  (Ha-Lkti) 
brn-Sahuel.  Here  deserve  mention,  also,  the  moai 
celebrated  of  the  Jews  in  Africa  under  the  Saram 
princes,  the  grammarians  Ibn-Korsish  (q.  v.),  Danasfa 
(q.  v.).  Chayug  (q.  v.) ;  the  lexicognpher  Uefeti,  and 
Uaoc  ben-Soleyman. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Jews  under  Chris- 
tian rulers.  Few  were  the  monarchs  of  ChrisiendiKn 
who  rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
considerable  pecuniuy  sacriScee  only  could  the  sona  tt 
Israel  enjoy  tolerance.  In  Italy  their  kn  had  always 
been  most  severe.  Now  and  then  a  Roman  pootiff 
would  afToid  them  hU  protection,  but,  as  a  rule,  tbey 
have  received  only  uilolerance  in  that  country.  Down 
even  to  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Kus  LX  from  the 
temporal  power,  it  has  been  iJie  barbaioua  custom,  on  the 
last  Saturday  before  the  Carnival,  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
proceed  "en  masse"  to  the  capital,  andaskpermiBon  of 
thepontilTio  reside  in  the  sscred  city  another  yeai.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  the  petition  was  refused  them,  but, 
alter  much  entreaty,  they  were  granted  the  favor  whs 
they  had  reached  the  summit,  and,  as  their  resilience, 
the  Ghetto  was  assigned  them. 

Tbrir  drcumstaoces  were  most  bvnaUe  amang  O^ 
Franks.  Cbatlemagne  ia  sud  to  have  had  implieit 
confidence  not  only  in  the  ability,  but  also  in  the  inu^ 
ri^  of  the  Jewish  merchant*  in  bis  realm,  and  he  evea 
sent  the  Jew  Isaac  as  his  ambassador  to  the  cantt  of 
Ilamun  Alraschid.  To  Isaac's  bitbfulnesa  and  aUlity 
may  perhap  be  attributed  tbe  great  privilegea  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  whs  is 
said  to  have  made  them  "  all-powerf uL"  But  if  these 
two  Christian  rulen  were  noble  and  generous  towanh 
the  Jews,  the  cle^y  of  their  day  by  no  means  shand 
the  same  feeling  towards  the  despised  nee.  Many  a 
bishiq)  of  the  Cburch  of  Rome,  and  many  a  member  of 
the  bwer  orders,  were  heard  before  the  throne  and  bt- 
fure  tbe  people  complaining  of  the  kind  txealmentwhi^ 
the  Jews  received.  One  prelate  hesitated  iMt  to  taa- 
demn  the  Jews  because  the  "country  people  looked 
upon  them  a*  the  only  people  of  God  !'  Hence  we  can- 
not  wonder  that  after  tbe  decease  of  Ibrae  two  notils 
monarchs,  when  the  weaker  Carlovingians  began  to  nle, 
and  the  Church  to  advance  with  imperiuu*  stiidt*,  a 
melancholy  change  ensued — kings,  bislM^s,  feudal  bai^ 
ona,  and  even  the  municipalities,  all  Joined  in  a  eami- 
vsl  of  peiBCcntion,  and  the  bisCory  ol  the  Jews  beaoDS 

nothing  else  than  a  successive  series  of (See 

below,  5 ;  Brit,  tad  Far.  Krv.  1842,  p.  469  sq.) 

In  England  the  Jews  made  tbeir  fltst  appearaan 
during  the  period  of  the  Saxons.  They  an  mentsasd 
in  the  ecclesiastical  constitutioai  of  Egbest,  an  UiUi 
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0(1  of  Totfc,  AJ>.  740 1  Ihej  u*  ilto  namrd  in  >  clurtci 
to  the  monka  of  CroyUnd,  A.D.  888,  They  erjoyed 
many  pririlegea  under  WiUikm  the  Conqueror  and  hU 
■DD,  WilliuD  RufuB,  who  faTored  them  In  muiy  ways. 
The  Utida  or  the  vicant  bi»hoprics  ware  hnned  out  lo 
Ihem,  which  pnjvea  that  the  Jem  miut  hara  been  *g- 
licnlluiuta  at  this  time,  while  in  the  Khoolt  they  held 
many  hanonble  pontiona.  Thua,  at  OzTard,  even  at 
lliia  time  a  gnat  aeat  of  leuning.  they  paii«aed  them- 
aelm  three  halls— Lombard  Hall,  Homs  Hall,  and  Ja- 
cob Hall,  xo  which  Chriitiana  aa  well  ai  Jews  went  for 
iuatmction  in  the  Hebrew  tonfpie.  They  enjoyed  these 
and  other  privilege  until  the  period  or  the  Crusaile* 
anddenly  changed  everybody  againat  them,   (See  bdow.) 

In  Germany  their  poailinn  waa  perhopa  more  aervile 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  They  were  re- 
garded *a  the  aovereign'a  pcopeny  (tannntrhifdiie, 
cbambcT-iervantB),  and  were  bought  and  sold.  They 
had  come  to  that  coantry  aa  early  as  the  daya  of  Con- 
Btantine,  bat  they  did  not  become  a  numnuua  claaa  until 
the  daya  of  the  Cruaaden,  and  ws  therefore  postpone 
further  treatment  to  the  next  aectioiL 

In  Spain  thdr  circunutaDces  at  firat  were  most  for- 
toDUe.  Etpecially  during  the  whole  brilUant  period 
of  If  ooriah  rule  in  the  Peninaula  tliey  ahared  the  aame 
favorable  condition  aa  in  all  other  coontriee  to  which 
the  Moslem  arms  had  extended ;  "  ther  enjoyed,  indeed, 

their  ordinary  lot,  a  sort  of  Elyalan  life.  They  were  al- 
rooat  on  terme  of  equality  *H[fa  their  Hohamnwdan  mac- 
(eiB,  rivalled  them  in  civilization  and  letter*,  and  piob- 
aUy  aorpaaaed  them  in  wealth.  The  Spaniah  Jewa  were 
conaequentlj-  of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parta  of  Eumpe.  They  were  not  reduced  ui 
the  one  degrwiing  occupation  of  uaury,  though  they  fol- 
lowed that  too;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  htuband- 
men,  landed  proprielora,  phyncians,  flnandal  adminia- 
tratora,  etc:  they  enjoyed  apecial  privilege*,  and  had 
emirta  of  jnaljce  for  cheioBdvea.  Nor  waa  this  state  of 
thinga  oonAned  to  thoee  portiona  of  Spain  under  the 
iuvcrdgnty  of  the  Moors ;  the  Christian  monaicha  of 
the  north  and  middle  gradually  can 
value  of  their  aervicea,  and  we  And  them  Ibr 
lecMd  and  eocounged  by  the  rulen  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile. But  Che  extravagance  and  conieqaent  poverty  of 
the  noblcB,  aa  welt  aa  the  incieaaing  power  of  (he  prieal- 
bood,  ultimately  brought  about  a  diaaatious  change. 
The  eataCea  of  the  noblo,  and,  it  ia  also  believed,  thoee 
attached  (o  the  cathedrala  and  choicbea,  were  in  many 
eaaca  mortgaged  to  the  Jewa;  hence  it  was  not  difficult 
lor  *oonaeiaDce'  to  get  up  a  peraecntton,  when  goaded 
to  its 'duty' by  the  preeaure  of  want  and  ehame.  Grad- 
ually the  Jewa  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  living 
wtlCTe  they  pleased ;  theii  nghta  were  dtminiahed,  and 
their  tax«  augmented"  (Chambera).  Mom  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

6.  In  tracing  the  bialory  of  the  Jewiah  people  in  the 
Middle  Age*,  the  Cruaadea  form  a  distinct  epoch  amid 
these  centuries  of  dartneaa  and  turmoil  [fthe  Jew  had 
hitherto  aulFered  at  the  hand  of  the  Christian,  and  had 
been  gradually  reduced  in  social  privile^re,  be  was  now 
groaaly  abused  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  him  who 
taught,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.''  Undertaken 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  tbe  Christiana  of  the  world— 
■■  tbU  ideal  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  which  forme 
the  centre  of  tbe  polemical  and  religious  life  of  the  Mid- 
dle Agea"* — the  crusading  movement  waa  inaugunued 
by  a  wholeaale  maaaacre  andpenecutinnlhstofthe  Jew. 
■ud  afterwards  of  the  Mnasolman.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
bad  given  juat  provocation  by  his  sideavoTa  to  sup- 
plant the  Croaa  by  the  Crescent,  but  what  had  (he  inof- 
Esnaire  and  nou-proselyling  Jew  done  (n  deserve  such 
■eta  of  violence  and  rapine  'f  Shot  out  ftxnn  all  oppor- 
tunitiee  for  the  development  of  their  better  qualilicN 
the  Jewa  were  gradnally  reduced  to  a  decline  both  in 

■pd  powerful  class  of  the  community,  we  find  them,  after 
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the  insngnrsdon  of  the  Cnuadea,  sinking  into  miMra- 
ble  oatcasia;  the  common  prey  of  clergy,  and  nobles, 
and  burgben,  and  existing  in  a  atate  worse  than  ilav- 
erj  itaeir.  The  Chnatiana  deprived  the  Jewa  even  of 
the  right  of  holding  real  eatate,  and  cnn&ied  Ihem  to 
thenarrowerchannelsoftrafflc  "Their  ambition  being 
thus  fixed  upon  one  subject,  they  aoon  maatered  all  the 
degrading  arts  of  accumulating  gain;  and  prohibited 
from  investing  theii  gains  in  the  purchase  of  land,  they 
found  a  more  profltable  employment  of  it  in  lending  it 
at  uaurioua  intereat  to  the  thonghlleas  and  extravagant. 
The  cAct  of  thia  was  inevitable.    At  a  time  when  com- 

of  the  Jewa  became  indiapenaable  to  the  noble*,  whoee 
haCied  rose  in  proportion  to  their  obligationa ;  and, 
where  there  was  the  power,  tbe  lempUdon  to  cancel  the 
debt  by  violence  became  irreaiatible."  A  raid  againat 
the  Jewa  waa  a  favorite  pastime  of  a  bankrupt  nnble, 
aiMl  we  need  not  wonder  that  tbe  Jew  had  recourse  to 
the  only  revenge  that  waa  left  him  to  atone  for  this 
groM  injustice— the  exaction  of  a  more  exorbitant  gain 
when  the  opportunity  waa  afforded  him.  Thus,  iu  Eiig- 
land,  at  the  enthronement  of  Richard  I  (1189),  the  Cru- 
saders, on  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  hesitated 
not  to  inaugurate  their  warfare  by  a  pillage  of  the  Jews. 
In  (he  desperate  defence  which  the  latter  waged  agunrt 
tbe  knights  of  England  in  (he  caslle  at  Yurfc,  Undinjc 
renstance  usete**,  600  of  them,  having  flnt  destroyed 
everything  of  value  that  belonged  to  them,  murdered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  deprived  themselves 
of  life,  rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  Chnslian  naniois. 
(See  Hume,  HiKory  o/£iiyliaid.)  A  like  treatment  the 
Jewa  received  under  the  two  following  monareha ;  their 
Uvea  and  wealth  were  protected  only  for  a  eotutdrra- 
lion.  With  the  tyrannical  treatment  they  recdved  at 
(he  hand  of  king  John  (q.  v.)  every  reader  of  hiB(oTy 
ia  familiar.  Under  Henry  HI  they  were  (reated  still 
wofse,  if  poBsible.  The  reign  of  Edward  I  (1273-1307) 
Anally  brought  suddenly  (o  a  (erminns  the  miserable 
condition  of  this  people  by  a  wholesale  expulsion  from 
[he  kingdom  (A.D.  1290),  after  a  vain  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  prieithood  to  convert  tliem  to  Christianity, 
preceded,  of  course,  by  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
property.  Thesesxileaatnoun(edtcabontl6,W)0.  They 
emigrated  raoetly  to  Germany  and  France.  In  the  ftmner 
country  the  same  sort  of  treatment  befell  them.  In  the 
Empire  they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  iniquitous  (axes 
—body-tax,  capi(ation  tax,  trade  (axes,  comnation  tax, 
and  to  present  a  mnltiUide  of  gifts,  to  mollily  the  ava- 
rice or  supply  the  necesHties  of  emperor,  princes,  and 
barons.  I(  did  not  suffice,  however,  to  save  them  (rom  the 
loan  of  their  property,  llie  populace  and  the  Lower  cler- 
gy also  must  be  satisBed ;  they,  too,  had  passions  to  grat- 
ify. A  wholesale  alaughler  of  the  "  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity" was  inaugurated.  Tr«ves,Meti.Coli^[ne.Uenti, 
Worms,  Rpiree,  Smsburg,  and  other  cme*.  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  "  nnbeliei-ers."  The  woid  /Irp 
(said  to  be  the  initials  of  Bimmigma  «f  ptnkla,  Jeru- 
salem ia  taken)  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire 
became  the  signal  for  maaaacre,  and  if  an  insensate 
monk  sounded  it  along  the  atreets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rafie.    The  choice  of  death 

found  willing  to  porchsse  their  life  by  that  form  of  per- 
jury. Rather  than  subject  (hetr  oflVprinfl  (o  cnnver- 
Bion  and  auch  Chnstian  traininj;,  fa(hers  pr(-sen(ei>  their 
breast  to  the  sword  after  patting  (heir  children  to  death, 
and  wives  and  virgins  sought  refuge  from  (he  bratality 
of  the  soldiers  by  Ihtowing  themselves  into  the  river 
wiUi  stones  fastened  to  their  bodies.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
DrcUmmit  Fall  Bftht  ftunan  >;mpt>  [Harpers' ediL], 
V,  654.)  Not  leas  than  17,000  were  supposed  to  have 
penihed  in  the  (lennan  empire  during  these  peraecn- 
tiona;  yctthose  who  anrvived  clung  to  the  land  thithad 
given  them  Irirth,  and  aulfered  from  pillage  and  mal- 
nent  ontil  they  were  expeUed  bv  fiuw— from  Vi- 
(A.a  1196),  Mei'Uenburg  {|->26),  BresUu  (1126), 
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Brainknburir  (1243),  Fnukrort  (1241),  Hunich  (1S85), 

Nureiiburg  (1390),  l*™*!ue  (1391).  »nd  KatiBbon  (147H). 
Th*  "  Blsck  Death,"  in  p»rticiil«r,  occMioned  ■  giMt 
and  wide^tnad  pereecution  (1348-1350).  They  were 
murdered  and  burned  by  thoiuandE,  and  many  eren 
■ought  deatb  4midM  the  conHagiadons  of  iheir  syiu- 
gDguea.  From  Sviiuerlaod  lo  SUeaia  tbt  land  wati 
drenched  with  Innocent  blood,  and  eren  ihe  interfer- 
ence of  the  emperor  anil  the  pope  long  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  lo  the  alrocitiea  that  were  perpetra- 
ted. When  the  nee  had  almoBi  diiappeaced  frma  Gei- 
toiny,  reeling*  of  humanity  ai  well  as  the  intereata  of 
hia  kiDKdom  caused  Chatlea  IV  lo  concede  them  some 
privileges;  and  in  the  Golden  Bull  (1366)  the  future 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  »o  clearly  pointed  out,  that  it 
prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  further  bloodshed,  though 
it  still  continued  to  leave  them  subject  to  oppreauon 
and  injustice.  Their  rwdence  was  forbidden  in  socne 
places,  and  in  many  cities  to  which  they  had  access 
they  were  condned  to  certain  qaaiteis  or  street*,  known 
as  gbetdw  or  Jews'  streets  {JadaulraMt). 

No  better,  nay  worse,  if  possible,  was  their  condition 
in  Fnnce  fnim  the  11th  lo  the  16th  centuries.  All  man- 
ner of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them :  it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to  con- 
lemptuously  stick  it  through  and  thtough ;  to  inveigle 
Christian  children  into  their  houses  and  murder  them; 
to  poison  we11^  etc  They  were  also  liated  here  as  else- 
where OD  plea  of  excessive  usury.  Occauonally  their 
debtors,  high  and  low,  hentated  not  to  have  recourse  to 
what  they  callol  Christian  religion  as  a  very  ea^  means 
of  getting  nd  of  their  obligations.  Thus  Philippe  Au- 
gustus (1 179- 1223),  uader  wbone  rule  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates 
of  Church  and  state  dignitaries,  smply  confiscated  the 
debts  liue  to  them,  forced  them  to  sunender  the  pletlges 

banished  them  from  France  ;  but  the  decree  appears  Lo 
have  taken  eftect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in  less  than 
twenty  yean  the  ume  proud  tuit  wasteful  monarch  was 
glad  to  let  them  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
Pans.  Loms  IX  (1Z46-12T0),  who  was  a  very  pious 
prince,  among  other  rtligiimi  acts,  cancelled  a  third  of 
the  claims  which  the  Jews  had  against  his  subjects, 
"/OJ-  the  henrfit  of  hit  kkU.'  An  edict  was  abo  issued 
fur  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books, 
and  we  are  tuld  that  at  Paris  twenty-four  carts  tilled 
witb  copies  of  the  Totmud,  etc,  were  consigned  to  the 
Oamea.  See  TAiJitii>.  The  Jews  were  also  forbidden 
to  hold  social  intercourse  with  their  Chiislian  neigh- 
bors, and  the  murdettr  of  a  Jew,  if  he  were  a  Chris- 
tian, went  unpunished.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that 
when,  in  the  following  century,  a  religious  epidemic, 
known  as  the  Kising  of  the  Shepherds,  seiied  the  com- 
mon people  in  Languedoc  and  the  central  regions  of 
Fiance  (A.D.  1321),  they  indulged  in  horrible  msnacres 
of  the  detested  race  i  to  horrible,  indeed,  that  in  <Hie 
place,  Verdun,  on  the  Garonne,  the  Jews,  m  the  mad- 
neas  of  their  agmiy,  threw  down  their  children  Xo  the 
Chrittiaa  mob  from  the  tower  in  which  Lliey  were  gath- 
ered, hoping,  but  in  vain,  to  appease  the  dienHHiiacal  fury 
of  their  assailants.  "  One  shudders  (a  read  of  what  fol- 
lowed ;  in  whole  provinces  every  Jew  was  burned.  A  t 
Chinrm  a  derp  dilrA  mu  dag,  an  flwrnWHt  pHe  roued, 
and  160  of  both  wrxrt  banvd  together  !  Yet  Christianity 
never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs ;  as  they  8[«ang 
into  the  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  thoogh 
they  were  going  tu  ■  wedding;"  and,  though  "savage 
and  horrible  as  such  self-devotion  is.  it  is  impossiUe  not 
to  admire  the  sirengthof  heart  which  it  discovers;  and. 
without  inspintion,  one  might  foretell  that,  so  long  as 
a  solitary  heart  of  this  deecriptjon  was  left  lo  beat,  it 
would  treasure  its  national  distiikct.ion  as  its  sole  remain- 
ing pride.'  At  last,  in  I  (>94,  they  were  indeflnilcly  ban- 
ished fmm  Fiance,  and  the  sentence  ngidly  executed 
(see  Schmidt.  GetiA.  FranireuJu,  i,  601  sq,). 
Such  is  the  frightful  picture  of  horron  and  gloom 
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which  the  Jew*  of  Gomany.  Fraooe,  England,  and  Ita- 
ly offer  in  their  medutval  history.  *>  Circumscnbed  in 
their  tights  by  decrees  and  taws  of  the  ecdeaiatocal  «• 
well  as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable  occupy 
lions,  driven  tram  place  lo  place,  from  pioviiMX  to  pntv- 
ince,  compelled  to  subsist  almost  exduMVely  by  witr- 
cantile  occupations  and  usory,  overtaxed  and  degraded 
in  the  cities,  kept  in  nairow  qnarten,  and  marked  m 
their  dress  with  signs  of  coDlempt,  plundered  by  lawk« 
barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy  prey  to  all  (lartia 
during  the  civil  feuds,  again  and  again  tobbed  uf  ibcir 
pecunisiy  claims,  owned  and  sold  as  serfs  (chambFr- 
senants)  by  the  emperors,  butchered  by  molis  and  r»- 
volled  peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  and  finally  burn- 
ed in  thousands  by  the  Ciusadeni.  who  siso  humed  ilwit 
brethren  at  Jenisalem  in  their  synagr^nea,  at  unmeDled 

trials,  threata  and  experiments  of  omveisian.' 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  Uie  days  of  prD«|ieTi> j 
to  the  jews  lingered  longesL  As  we  have  already  no- 
^ced,  they  enjoyed  in  these  countries,  while  tbey  tb- 
mained  under  Moorish  lule,  almost  equality  witb  the 
Moslema.  As  in  France  under  the  Cailovingians,  so  in 
Spain  under  Saracen  rule,  their  lilereiure  betokens  an 
uncommon  progress  in  civilization— a  progress  whtdi 
left  Car  in  the  distance  all  other  nations,  even  those  who 
professed  lo  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Crcaa.  But  this 
was  specially  true  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  Acquainted 
with  the  Arabic,  they  could  easily  dive  into  the  tnaa- 
ure*  of  tl|pt  language ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
Jews  mastered  all  languages  made  them  ready  into- 
preten  between  Miuaulmau  and  Christian.  It  was 
through  their  original  thinkers,  such  ss  Avicehmi  (Ibih- 
Gebin>l,  q.  v.)  snd  Moses  Uaimonides  (q.  v.),  tbat  lb* 
West  became  leavened  witb  Grtrk  and  Oriental  tbouglit 
(Lewes,  Phitot.  ii,  63),  and  the  same  peisecnted  aitd  de- 
spised race  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instrDmerUs 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  eflectivr  (■ 
Euiupean  culture.  "Dans  le  monde  Musulman  i  iiiiiii 
dana  le  monde  chi^lien,"  said  the  late  profeaaor  Hunk, 
of  Paris  (MiUmgn,  p.  335),  "les  Juifs  exclus  de  U  vie 
publique,  voues  k  la  haine  et  au  mepris  par  la 
dominaiite,  toujours  en  presence 
roenai^t  le  fanatisme  de  la  foute,  ne 
ItanquilHt^  et  le  bonheur  que  dans 
plet.  Ignores  de  la  societi^  les  sav 
auK  sciences  un  ctdte  dMntt'TCiae."  But  all  their  aU- 
ity,  learning,  and  wealth  did  not  long  ward  off  tbt  nn- 
mliained  religions  hatred  of  the  eammon  people,  wha 
felt  no  need  of  culture,  and  enjoyed  no  opponuniiis  Is 
borrow  money  from  them.  The  woild,  which  bttan 
seemed  lo  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  to  allow 
them  lime  lo  regain  wealth  that  might  be  plundatid. 
and  blood  that  might  be  poured  out  like  water,  now 
seemed  lo  have  entered  into  a  cotiqaracy  as  cxloain 
to  drain  the  treasures  and  the  life  of  this  devoted  lacv^ 
Kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  people  after  people,  M- 
lowed  the  dreadful  exsmple,  and  bdotc  to  peal  the  knefl 
of  the  descendants  of  Israel ;  till  at  knglh,  what  w* 
blush  to  call  Christianity,  with  the  Inquintion  in  ita 
train,  cleared  the  fair  and  smiling  jvovinces  of  i^iaiB  lA 
this  industrious  part  of  its  populatioo,  and  brooghl  a 
self-inflicted  cuneofbarrennmuprai  thcbenigblnlland 
(Milmaii,  Ai*>.n/',/nr(,  ill;  camp. Prescnit,  Ferd-aad  It- 
□Mfa,  pU  i,  ch.  vii ;  Joat,  CescJL  rf. /sroeliAw,  vi,  76. 1 10^ 
IM,  216, 390;  Da  Cflsta,  Iirad  and  lir  Gftilrt,  p.  «1 ). 
The  oHidition  of  the  Jews  in  ^laiD  oonlinaed  tu  be 
favorable  lh>m  near  the  dose  of  the  1 1  Ih  century  (to 
which  lime  we  traced  them  in  the  prending  sec- 
tion) until  the  middle  of  the  14th  coitniy,  when  the 
fortune  may  be  said  to  have  culminated. 
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wane,  bat  then  the  Christian  nilen  felt  not  yet  Krifi- 
dently  well  established  in  the  peninanla  to  take  semw 
measures  sgainst  the  Jews  (Ds  Costa,  isrW  mW  nb 
GeMila,  p.  139  sq.,  221),  A  capitation  tax  was  pwl  by 
the  numenui  synagogue*,  and  pmenia  wen  inaile  to 


le  they  h«d 
fio  aa  their  anlfaority,  but  ■  Mibuitutc 
them  in  the  "  rabbino  mayor,"  the  Jewis 
who  "  rxerdwd  hi>  right  in  [he  king'a  nai 
his  decrees,  vhich  the  king  ilane  could 
made  joumejTi 


lugh  tl 


unny 


to  take  cngniiance  of  all  Jewish  affair*,  and  inquire 
Into  the  disposal  of  the  revenuei  of  the  different  lyna- 
goguei.  He  had  ooder  him  a  '  vice-rabbino  mayor,'  a 
chaaecllor,  a  udetary,  and  nveral  other  offlcen.  Two 
diSbrait  oideia  of  rablHM,  or  judges,  acted  nnder  him 
in  the  town*  and  diuricts  o(  tbe  kingdom."  The  first 
important  danger  that  threatened  them  waa  in  1218, 
when  a  midtitude  of  foreign  knights  and  soldien  gather- 
ed ti^^echer  at  Toledo  preparatory  to  a  croaade  against 
the  Uoon.  The  campaign  was  to  be  opened,  as  had 
been  done  In  (lemiany,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Jews;  but,  by  Ihe  intervention  of  Alphonao  IX,  snr- 
luUDed  the  Uood.  the  attempt  was  in  a  gnat  measure 
defeated,  and  the  Jewa  ointinued  to  prosper,  after  a 
similar  attempt  made  by  the  Cortee  of  Madrid  had 
failed,  nntil  the  middle  of  the  14lh  centuij.  By  this 
time  the  genera]  hatred  against  the  Jews  had  spread 
aUimingly  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  (o  see,  in  consequenoe  of  the  terror 
which  the  hisck  death  caused  througbout  that  portion 
«r  the  globe.  They  were  now  also  in  Spain  conflned  to 
particular  quarters  of  cities  in  which  they  resided,  and 
■ttenpls  were  made  for  their  conversion.  In  1260  an  in- 
stitution bad  ei-en  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  men  to  carry  on  successfully  controversies  with 
the  Jews,  and,  if  posnble,  to  bring  about  their  conver- 
sion. But  very  diOerent  results  followed  the  bloody 
persectitians  which  were  actually  and  succosfully  inau- 
gurated against  them  at  Seville  in  I3B1,  1392.  '  These 
were  the  outbursts  of  [siestly  and  popular  tiolence,  and 
had  no  sooner  commenced  in  that  city  than  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  (Catalonia,  and  the  island  of  Majorca 
followed  in  its  train;  immense  numbers  were  murdered, 
and  wholesale  thefl  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious 
rabble.  Escape  was  posuhle  only  through  flight  to 
other  countries,  or  by  accepting  liaptisni  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  the  nomber  of  such  enforced  converts 
to  Chtiatianity  is  reckoned  at  no  less  ihan  200,000.  If 
tbe  persecutions  in  Germany,  England.  France,  and  else- 
where had  severely  tried  the  Jewish  rare,  these  persecu- 
tions in  Spain  completely  extinguished  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther Joy,  for  they  hit,  so  to  speak,  the  very  core  of  the 
Jewish  heart,  and  form  a  sad  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  the  ISth  of  March,  1B9I,  form*  a 
laemorable  day  luit  only  for  the  Jew,  not  only  (br  the 
ftpaniard,  but  for  all  the  worid ;  it  was  Ihe  seed  from 
which  germinated  that  monster  called  the  Itmntitian 
(<;rilti,<«'*ol,AJiufcB,viii,6lBq.>.  Daily  noi 
ilition  of  this  people,  even  in  the  Spanish 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  it  fairly  beggars  descrip- 
tion. A.D.  U12-1414  they  had  to  endure  another  bloody 
p'Tsecuiion  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  by  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  we  rewl  of  nothing  t>ut  perse- 
cution, violent  conversion,  massacre,  and  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition.  "Thousands  were  burned  alive.  'In 
one  year  2H0  were  burned  in  Seville  alone.'  SomeCimu 
Ihe  popes,  and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered  at  the  flend-  | 
ish  seat  cj  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  hut 
ill  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  Anal  horror  came.  In 
A.  D.  1492,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issueil  an  edict  for  the 
expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all  who  refusal  to  he- 
c»me  Chrisliarus  with  the  strict  inhibition  to  Uke  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country.     The  Jews  of- 

Dient  the  aovrreigns  hesilatol;  but  Toniuenlada,  the 
l>ominicaD  inquisitor-general, dared  Co  com[iare  his  roy- 
al master  and  mistri'ss  to  Judas;  they  shrank  (ram  the 
awful  accusilion;  and  the  ruin  uflhe  moit  industrious, 
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the  moat  thriving,  the  most  peaceable,  and  the  moat 
learned  of  their  subjects — and  consequently  of  Spain  tier- 
self— became  irremediaWe."  (See  Iwquihitios  in  this 
volume,  p.  601  sq.)  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  and 
most  melancholy  hour  in  their  modem  history.     It  is 

■mselves  as  great  a  calamity  as  the  de. 

isalem.  800,000  (some  even  give  the 
numbers  at  660,000  or  800,000)  molved  lo  abandon  the 
country,  which  arendence  of  seven  centuries  had  made 
almost  a  second  Judiea  to  Ibem.  The  inddenta  that 
marked  their  departure  are  heart-rending.  Altntat  ev- 
ery land  was  shut  against  them.  Some,  however,  ven- 
tured into  Frsnoe,  others  into  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  but  of  which  countries  they  suflbred  tbe 
most  frightful  privations.  Of  Ihe  80,000  who  obtained 
an  entrance  into  Portugal  oa  payment  of  eigbt  gold 
pennies  a  head,  but  only  for  eight  mouths,  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  countries, 
many  lingered  after  the  expiration  ofthe  appointed  time, 
and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  ilsves.  In  A.D.  1496,  king 
Emanuel  commanded  them  (o  quit  bis  territories,  but 
at  tbe  same  time  issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish 
children  under  14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  hroughl  up  as  Chris- 
tians. Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness, 
they  destroyed  Iheir  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  tbem  into  wells  and  rivem,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  Nei- 
ther were  the  miseries  of  those  who  embraced  Cliris- 
tianily,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly  adhered  1» 
their  old  faith  (Owna,  H  mun'M—"  yielding  to  violence, 
forced  ones")  less  dreadful  It  was  not  until  the  lith 
century  that  persecurion  ceased.  Autot-da-fi  of  sus- 
pected converts  happened  as  late  as  A.D.  1C56  (Cham- 
bers, e.  v.).    See  MARRAMoa. 

6.  ThediseoveryoC  America,  Ihe  restoration  ofletlet* 
oecaooned  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  reformation  in  the  Christian  Church  opened  in  a 


formation  less  than  any  other  portion  of  European  soci- 
ety; "still, the  progress  of  civiliulion  was  silently  pre- 
paring tbe  way  for  greater  justice  being  done  lo  thia 
people;  and  their  conduct,  in  circumstances  where  tbey 
were  allowed  scope  for  the  development  of  their  better 
qualities,  tended  greatly  to  the  removal  of  Ihe  prcju- 
dica  that  existed  against  tbem."  They  found  a  friend 
in  Reuchlin  (q.  v.),  who  made  strenuous  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  Jewish  literature.  Lu- 
ther, in  the  eaiiier  part  of  his  public  career,  is  supposed 
to  have  favored  the  conversion  of  Ihe  Jews  Ijr  riabM 

jBdflt,ix,220sq.;  833sq.;  Etheridge,  p44a  sq.;  Jost, 
CrscA.  dtt  Jad/mlkami  a.  *.  SrlUm.  iii,  217) ;  and  it  is  ■ 
fact  that  all  through  Uermany,  where  the  Protescuil 
element,  if  any  wbcfe,  was  sttwng  in  those  day^  their 
lot  actually  became  harder  than  it  bad  ever  been  be- 
fore. See  below.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  Koman 
pontiff  (tlixtus  V,  15B5-90)  animated  by  a  far  more 
wise  and  hindiv  spirit  towards  Ihem  Ihsn  any  Proles- 
Cant  prince  of  bis  time.  In  IAK8  he  abolished  alt  the 
persecuting  statules  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them  to 
settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  hisdominion^  Co  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  in  respect  lo  Iha 
administrstion  of  justice  and  taxation,  placed  Ihem  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  (Kcoorse,  all  this 
was  done  far  a  consideration.  The  Jews  had  nutiH^, 
and  it  he  made  them  furnish  freely,  hut  then  they  en- 
joyed at  least  certain  advantages  by  virtue  of  their  pe*- 

Strange  indeed  most  it  appear  lo  the  student  ofbis- 
lory  that  one  of  the  flni  countries  in  modern  days  that 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  ihe  Middle  A|;es,  and  grant- 
ed Che  Jews  tbe  most  liberal  concessions,  was  a  part  of 
Che  possessions  of  Iheir  most  inveterate  enemy,  I'hilip 
II  of  Spain,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  cause*  conlrilf- 
uting  10  this  change  was  the 
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by  the  hibcd  of  the  Domtuteuu — the  bhN>d7  loqaiai- 
tioD.  It  wa>  the  active,  energetic,  inlelligeat  UoUand- 
ei.  readily  appreciating  the  buainev  qaalificuioiu  of  hi* 
JawiBb  Inother,  that  permitled  him  to  aetcle  by  hii  side 
■a  early  u  160S.  It  ia  tnie,  the  Jew  did  not  enjoy  even 
in  Holland  the  righta  of  citizenahip  until,  attei  nearly 
two  huDdnd  year*  of  trial  (1796),  he  had  been  fonnd  the 
equal  of  hia  Chruitiin  neighbor  whonerer  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  exchange  the  garb  of  a  alave  for  that  or  a 
maater.  It  waa  Holland  that  afforded  to  the  hunted 
victinia  of  ■  cniel  and  refined  ranatidani  a  resting-plaoe 
on  which  tbey  could  encamp,  and  Bnally  enjoy  even 
equahty  with  the  natives  of  the  aoiL  Many  of  the  Por- 
ti^^eae  Jew*  (ao  the  Jewa  of  the  Sponiah  peninaula  are 
tenned)  left  their  mother  country,  and  In  thia  new  re- 
pnbhc  vied  with  its  citizens  in  the  higheat  qualiliea  of 
commeidal  greatneas.  Soon  came  the  Jewa  of  Poland 
and  Germany  alao  (o  en)oy  the  apecial  privilegea  which 
the  Dutch  atood  ready  to  adminiatet  to  them.  Denmark 
and  HamburgpanAokorthelibenlB[nrit,  and  there  alao 
the  Jewa  were  heartily  welcomed.  In  England,  aiao, 
they  soon  after  (16&S),  by  the  aucceae  of  the  Indepen- 
dents,  gained  anew  a  foothold.  It  is  tnie,  they  did  not 
really  obtain  public  penniavon  to  aetele  again  in  the 
Uand  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660-86),  but 
Cromwell,  it  ia  generally  believed,  favored  their  admia- 
aon  to  the  country,  and  no  doabt  permitted  it  quietly 
in  a  great  many  inataocea.  The  right  to  poeaaa  land, 
however,  they  did  not  acqoire  until  1728,  and  the  right 
of  dtizenahip  was  not  conferred  on  them  until  1758. 
Into  France,  also,  they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
eentuty,  adtnittoi  again,  though,  of  coarse,  at  Unt  the 
places  which  opened  their  gates  to  them  wise  few  in- 
deed. Moet  of  those  who  came  tliither  were  relics  of 
that  mighty  host  of  exiles  which  had  left  Spain  and 
Portugal  after  the  establiahment  of  the  Inquinlion  (see 
above).  They  went  in  oonriderablo  numbera  to  tlie 
provinces  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  and  of  the  cit- 
ies among  the  first  to  Ind  them  enter  were  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  ISth  century,  finally  caused  here, 
aa  elsewhere,  ■  decided  change  in  their  favor  (of  which 
mora  below).  In  Germany,  as  we  have  already  said, 
timr  worth  &iled  to  be  recognised.  They  were  mal- 
treated even  under  the  great  and  otherwise  liberal 
monarch,  Frederick  II ;  and,  as  Prussia  {Brandenburg) 
was  even  then  in  the  vanguard  of  German  affain,  Ilie 
Intolerant  treatment  which  they  here  received  was  sped 
in  the  other  and  leas  important  realms  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  in  I5S8,  out  of 
Brandenburg  in  1G7S,  and  nmilar  treatment  befell  them 
elsewhere.  They  also  excited  nmnerous  popular  tu- 
mults (as  late  even  ss  1730  in  Hambu^,  of  whose  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Jewa  we  spoke  above  in  connection 
with  the  Low  Countries),  and,  in  fkct.  during  the  whole 
of  the  I7ih  and  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  I81h  century, 
the  hardships  indicted  on  them  by  the  German  gov- 
emmeQls  became  positively  more  and  more  grievous. 
Rusata  also  failed  to  treat  with  the  Least  considerstion 
the  Jewish  people.  Admitted  into  the  realm  by  Peter 
the  Great  (I689-I725),  they  were  expelled  from  the  em- 
jAk,  SG.OOO  strong,  in  1743  by  the  empress  Elizabeth. 
They  were,  however,  readmitted  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine II.  The  only  other  two  countries  which  truly 
■flbrded  the  Jews  protecUon  were  Turlcey  and  Po- 
laitd.  Tbe  Mohammedani,  aa  we  have  already  had 
opportunity  to  obsenc,  have,  ever  since  the  decMse  of 
Uie  founder  of  their  religion,  been  conaideiale  in  their 
dealings  with  their  Jewish  euhjecta.  In  Turkey,  the 
Jews  were  at  thia  period  held  in  higher  eMimation  than 
the  conquered  Greeka;  the  latter  were  termed  Uihir 
(slaves),  but  the  Jews  moMopiir  (viaitois).  They  were 
permitted  to  re-establish  schools,  rebuild  synagogues, 
aitd  to  settle  in  all  the  commercial  towna  of  tbe  Levant. 
]n  Potaikd,  where  they  are  to  thia  day  more  numetoiuly 
Rpresented  than  in  any  other  European  country,  tbey 
met  a  most  favocsble  reception  aa  early  aa  tlu  14th  cen- , 
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lury  by  king  Caiimir  the  Qteat,  whose  fricodibip  te 
the  Jews  is  attributed  to  the  love  he  hon  a  Jewish  ma>- 
trH  of  hia.  For  many  years  the  whole  ttaale  of  (be 
country  was  in  their  hands.  During  the  I7tb  and  tfe* 
greater  part  of  the  IBth  eentoiy,  however,  they  w«r« 
much  penecnted,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  grval  igaO' 
ranee  and  even  poverty.  The  French  RevtduticB— 
which,  in  spite  of  tlie  severity  and  barbarism  of  Biisw«B 
intolerance,  affected  more  or  leas  the  Polish  peopia  ■ 
also  greatly  benefited  the  Jews  of  Poland.     Sec  befew. 

7.  Tht  Modern  Perioi^The  ^qiearanoe  vf  Mom* 
Hendelasohn  (q.  v.),  the  Jewiah  phiknph^,  cm  tbe 
atage  of  European  liiataiy  greatly  improved  the  atatna  of 
the  Jew*  not  only  in  Germany,  Imt  tH  over  EurefM,  and 
we  might  say  the  worid.  Tarioo*  other  cauaea,  mmaag 
which,  especially,  tbe  American  and  French  revoliuioaa, 
and  the  great  European  war  of  1813-16,  also  oootriboled 
to  this  change.  KtforU  U)  amelioiale  the  canditioii  at 
tbe  Jews,  indeed,  b^an  to  be  manifesled  even  befiMe 
these  important  eventa.  In  Italy,  as  eariy  aa  1740^ 
Charles  of  Naples  and  Sicily  gave  to  the  Jew*  tbe  right 
to  resettle  in  his  kingdom,  with  the  privileges  of  av^ 
stricCed  commerce.  In  England  we  notice  as  car^  aa 
176S  a  Jews'  Naturalization  Bill  pass  the  howa  of  Far- 
liament,  and  m  Austria  the  emperor  Franos  pnhKahM 
his  celebrated  toleration  edict,  which  gave  the  Jrws  a 
comfortable  standing  in  his  dominions,  in  1782.  With 
this  Isat  dale  virtually  opens  the  new  Kra. 

The  low  ebb  to  which  Rabtoniam  had  sunk  abnot  tba 
middle  of  the  18th  century  made  a  Jewish  Itefiumstioii 
not  only  powhle,  but  neceaeary.  In  the  ja 
tunes,  before  and  even  after  the  Christian  B 
again  and  again  false  Hesnahs  hod  come  fbrwafd,  and 
sought  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  unfortimaie  leados 
as  ei>ibassadors  from  on  high  to  ameliorate  thdr  nodi- 
tion,  and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  propbeli.  See  Sabba- 
THAlZEWr;  CiUKiDiH;  Jacvb Frakk.  Tbepeui^iB 
their  forlorn  condition,  had  gravitated  with  their  teaeb- 
era,  and  hatV  fallen  deep  in  the  slough  of  Ignorance  and 
Bupelstition.  No  man  was  belter  qualified  to  raise  them 
up  trma  this  low  e«tate.  and  transform  the  Jewish  rate 
into  a  higher  state,  than  the  "  third  Moces,"  who— bom 
m  (lermany  (in  17^),  an  ardent  disciple  ot  the  prat 
Hoses  of  the  ISlh  century  [see  MAraoHmEs],  the  os- 
wciate  of  Lhe  maater  minds  of  Germany  of  the  lastbalf 
of  [he  18th  century,  and  lhe  boaom  Mend  of  1  («iiii(, — 
eminently  possessed  c%-ery  quality  necnsaiy  to  consli- 
tule  a  leader  and  a  guide ;  and  ii  is  lo  Uoats  Uendels- 
eohn  that  pre-eminently  belong  the  bonor  and  glorr  of 
having  transformed  tbe  Jewish  race  all  over  the  wnild 
to  a  posilion  at  equality  with  their  rellow4>eings  of  tbe 
Chriatjon  faith,  not  only  mentally  and  morally,  but  po- 
litically also.  It  la  true  the  change  waa  alowly  wniuglii. 
and  there  ia  even  yet  much  to  be  accomplished.  Still, 
in  Germany,  there  ia  hardly  an  avenue  of  temporal  put- 
suit  in  which  lhe  Jew  is  not  found  occupying  the  6ra 
positions.  In  the  tDslnun  of  the  best  German  uniieraj- 
Itee  he  ia  largely  represented^  on  the  bench,  howwef 
great  the  obstacles  that  might  seem  to  bar  him  ban 
promotion,  he  has  secured  the  most  honorable  ilistiiko- 
liona.  Aa  phyaicians.  the  Jewa  are  among  the  eliu  of 
the  profeaeion;  and  so  in  all  the  other  vocationa  of  lile 
they  have  proved  that  they  are  worthy  of  ibe  trust  re- 
posed in  tbero.  The  country  in  Europe,  however,  in 
which  tbe  Jew  baUs  tbe  lughnt  social  poaition  ia 
France.  There  Napoleon,  in  1^,  conferred  upon  them 
many  privileges,  and  (hey  have  rince  entered  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  govemtiKnt,  in  ttie  army,  and  navy. 
At  present  they  enjoy  like  privileges  in  Enf^and  oln 
The  progrtas  in  removing  "Jewish  disabililits'*  was 
rather  slow,  but  it  was  Anally  effected  in  1860,  wbea 
the  Jew  was  admitted  to  Pariiamoit.  In  Holland  and 
Belgium  all  restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the  rrro- 
lution  of  1830.  In  Russia,  whkh  conrains  about  two 
tliirda  of  tite  Jewiah  population  of  Eun^ie,  their  condi- 
tion has  been  very  variable  nnee  the  opeaing  of  ibt 
pnaeM  century.    In  1805  and  1809  tbe  emperM  Ak» 

I    ,       C()(m;[c 
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BKler  inaed  dcenea  gnnting  tbem  libcrtj'  or  (nd*  and 
eonuuerce,  but  the  bubaious  Nicholu  deprired  tfaeni  or 
■U  tbeae,  and  treated  Ihem  quite  inhumuilyT  capecUllj 
ID  Poland,  where  they  were  known  to  be  in  eytnpathy 
with  the  Revolutioniics.  Since  tbe  acctMion  of  Alex- 
ander II  their  condition  haa  been  improving,  and  there 
i*  Teuon  to  hope  tor  itill  further  amelioration  of  their 
eircafnBUiicEa.  In  Italjr  they  were  anbject,  mora  or  leas, 
■o  iDtolerance  and  oppreaaion  until  the  dethmnement  of 
the  papal  power.  Sioee  the  eitsbtishment  of  a  united 
kingdoni  the}'  enjoy  there  the  ume  hijjh  privilege*  as 
in  France.  In  Spain,  loo,  the  (stablishment  of  a  repub- 
lican goremment,  ao  lately  remodelled  into  a  monarchy, 
btoughc  "  glad  lidingi"  to  the  Jewi.  They  had  eufler- 
*d  under  the  yoke  of  Romaninn  the  general  fate  of  the 
heretic ;  the  downfall  of  the  Baurboa  dynasty,  and  the 
estabtiihment  of  a  popular  government,  at  once  KCured 
(or  all  religions  toleration,  and  it  haa  since  been  nacer- 
tained  that  Spain  eostains  many  adberenta  lo  the  Jew- 
ish faith  aroODg  tbe  attendants  of  the  Romiih  service. 
In  Denmark  they  were  granted  equality  with  other  na- 
tives in  1814.  In  Norway  they  were  excluded  until  1860, 
and  in  Sweden  their  bKtlom  a  as  yet  limited.  In  Au>- 
tria,  as  in  other  countries  where  Roman  Catholicism  baa 
*o  lortg  swayed  Che  sceptrewilhmedLsval  barbarity,  the 
political  changes  of  late  years  have  placed  the  Jew  on 
an  equality  with  his  Christian  neighbor,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  higher  positions  of  the  slate  are  tilled  by  Jews. 
Our  notice  of  their  condition  in  other  countriea  (aidde 
from  the  United  Stales  of  America,  for  which  see  no- 
tice below)  must  be  necessarily  brief  on  account  of 
OUT  limited  space.  Id  Turkey,  in  spile  of  the  exaction 
of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  janiiiariea,  and  the  miseries 
of  war,  they  are  quite  numerous  and  thriving.  In  {*al- 
eacine,  where  they  are  rapidly  increaning,  they  are  very 
poor,  and  depend  miiuly  on  Iheir  European  brethren 
for  assistance.  See  jKAt's ALEX.  In  Arabia  their  num- 
ber is  small,  and  they  enjoy  much  independence.  In 
Persia  they  are  quite  numerous,  but  their  condition 
is  rather  pitiable.  They  exist  also  in  Afghanistan,  a 
country  whuse  importance  will  now  be  more  realized 
»nce  the  occupation  of  Turkiatan  (June,  1871)  by  Rus- 
sia leaves  Afghanistan  the  only  independent  country 
separating  the  Russian  empire  finm  the  wealth  of  India. 
The  Jews  here  thrive  as  traffickers  between  Cabul  and 
China.  Jews  are  likewise  found  in  India  and  Cochin- 
China,  where  they  are  both  agriculturisls  and  artisans ; 
aa  a  flourishing  colony  in  Hurinam;  in  Bokhara,  where 
they  poaeeas  equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  are  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silki  and  metals ; 

lielieved  not  lo  be  adequately  known.  In  Africa,  also. 
they  exist  in  la^e  numbers ;  especially  numerous  are 
ihey  aU  along  ilie  North-African  coast,  where,  indeed, 
Ib^  have  had  communities  for  perhaps  more  Chan  a 
thtmsand  years,  which  were  lai^ly  re-enforced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  Spanish  perseculions.  They  are 
niuneroua  in  Fez  and  Morocco,  are  found  in  small  num- 
bers in  Egi'pt  and  Nubia,  more  numerous  in  Abyssinia, 
and  ic  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even  maile  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  Africa;  they  e.\iit  in  Sudan,  and 
are  also  found  further  south.  America,  too,  has  invited 
their  spirit  of  encerpriw.  In  the  United  Sutes,  as  in 
Ureal  Britain,  they  enjoy  absolute  liberty.  (See,  for 
further  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  our 
country,  the  article  JutiAisii.)  They  have  been  in 
Brazil  since  16-23,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1639,  and  an 
also  settleil  in  some  parts  of  the  West'  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  Jews  in  tbe  world  is  reckoned 
Taiiously  at  between  3^  and  IG  millions.  Chambers, 
taking  the  former  estimate, distributes  them  as  follows: 
about  1,700,000  to  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
Poland,  about  600,000  lo  (iemiany,  about  240.000  to 
Hungary  and  Transi-lvania,  about  300,000  to  Galicia, 
aboaC  300,000  to  Turkev,  about  47,000  tn  Italy,  about 
30,000  In  Creat  Britain;  Asia,  about  138,000;  AIMca, 
about  504,000:  and  America,  abouc  30,000.    ^Vc  are  iu- 
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dined  to  estimate  the  number  of  Jews  lo  be  no  less  than 
Mix  millions,  and  of  these  give  to  Europe  about  4,000/100, 
andtotbeUi!iIed8ta»eaofAmericaabout600,000.  The 
estimate  of  Chambers  for  Che  United  States  might  be 
n»re  accurately  sdaple<l  as  the  census  of  tbe  city  of 
NewYorkonlv.  The //(larfJncA  <fcr  IViyticitwimSfei- 
/>«titbyG.ronKolb(Leipiig,  1868)  gives  the  following 
aa  the  number  of  Jews  iu  the  onintriea  named : 
Oermaoy 4IB,I)0(I  Denmark 4.nD 


■IBrlisin... 


W  European  Turkey.. 
W,A>lai1c  Turkey  and 


Portagsl B.<iraM 


Blglum 

elWlniids.. 
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See  Joet,  GachidUe  d.  Itm^Ufn  (since  the  lime  of  the 
Uaccabees)  (Berlin,  1830-29,  9  vols.  Svo),  his  Nnitrt 
Uaeh.  (BerL  1846-7,  S  vols.  8vd),  and  also  his  Gtich.  d. 
Jadnthumi  a.  i.  Stklen  (Leipzig,  1857-9, 3  vols.  8va) ; 
Gi^U,  GaeA.  d,  Judm  (vol  iii-xi ;  vtia.  i  and  ii,  treating 
of  Che  earliest  period  of  Jewish  histori-,  have  not  ytt 
made  their  api-earance) ;  Milman,  HiMterj/  of  Iht  Jnri 
(London  and  N.York,  new  ediu,  revised  and  augmented, 
1869-TO,  3  vols.  sm.  8vo) ;  (ieiger.  Jurhnlhiim  u.  i.  Geieh. 
(Lpz.  1 864-J.  a  vols,  8vo) ;  Desaauer,  Cfieh.  A  /tratliln 
(Leipzig,  1846) ;  Da  C<»t»,  Inarl  inul  Iht  GnUUt  (Lonil 
1850,  I2nin)i  Kaiserling,  dVfrit.  drr  Juden  n  Portugal 
(Lpz.  IS59, 8vo) :  Morgolionth,//u'Dry  o/Jnei  m  Gnat 
flri(u»a(tond.lSol,8vula.8vo);  Capcflgue, ffiif.plitos. 
Jf>  Jiti/f  (Par.  ISS8) :  Ikpping,  /^i  Jai/t  dimi  If  tnojim- 
&ge  (Paris,  18S4) ;  Elheridge,  liUrod.  lo  /IrL  Lileratiirf, 
(Lond.  18o6,  laroo) ;  Ilalkr,  J)a  Ju^i  en  Franet  (Paria, 
1846);  Sedan ide, /.««  Jvifi  m  fnittet,  m  llatit  rt  m 
Eipngm  (Paris,  1869) ;  Smncker,  iliil.  ef  Modtn  Jtia 
(N.Y.1860);  ^Ker,  GtKh.Ld,m«.MtmB«g.dtr  Jwim 
(Lpz.  1825,  evo)  (  Jenka  (William), /'ufoiyq/'fAeJnrs 
(Bosc.  1B47, 12mo)j  Mills,  BritiiK  Jrvt,  iMr  RtUgiout 
Ctrtmoma  (Und.  186-2) :  Ockley,  llutary  o/lkt  prtieia 
Jmt  (translaled  from  the  Italian  of  Jeh.  Arl.  daMode- 
na,  Lond.  1650);  Schimding,  t)ii  Jidm  n  OrUrrrrick, 
Frtaitm  nnd  Suchm  (Lpt  1843);  Toway,  Anglia  Jif 
daira  (Oxf.  17S8);  Benjamin,  EigAr  I'n-rt  in  Aria  OKJ 
A/rita  (Hanover,  1859);  Finn,  Sfp/iardin;  or  HiMory 
o/ (Ac  y™i  in  JipiiBi  trad /•orfKjni  (London,  1841, «vo; 
reviewed  in  Bril.  and  For.  Rrr.  1842,  p.  459  sq.) ;  Bril. 
(Md^nr.AfT,  1837,  p.40asq.!  Lmd.  Qvartrrly  Rrrir^r, 
xxxriii,  114  sq.;  Chrilian  Kxaminn;  1848,  p.  48  sq.; 
1830,  p.  290  sq. ;  AWfA  H«.  ftn.  ISS1,  p.  2S4  sq.  The 
work  of  Basnage  (A/iif.  dt  la  Rrligion  drs  Juyfi  dtputi 
Jitia-Chriit  jatqv'a  prhent  (Haag,  1716, 16  vols.  Hvo) 
was  compiled  from  second-hand  sources,  and  so  teems 
with  errors  and  unjust  Halements  towards  Jews  that  we 
can  hardly  adiise  its  perusal  lo  any  who  seek  accuracy 
and  erudition.  For  the  Triigiout  ricrt,etc.,oftheJewB, 
see  JuDAtaH.     (J.H.W.) 

Jew,  TTIE  WanPerIiio.  While  the  liadition  ob- 
tained in  the  (Jbristian  Church  that  the  "disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  should  not  die  (John  xxi.  23),  we  find  as  a 
counterpart  the  tradition  of  an  enemy  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  remorse  condemned  to  ceaseless  wanderings  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  tradition  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  has,  Uke  other  traditicmis  unikrgone 
various  chaugea.  The  first  Christian  writer  by  whom 
we  find  it  mentioned  is  the  Benedictine  chronicler  Mat- 
thaeos  ParisiuK(t  1259).  According  lo  the  account  he 
gives  in  his  //uforto  tfajor — an  account  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  from  an  Armenian  bishop,  lo 
whom  Ihe  Wandering  Jew  had  himself  tolil  it — his  his- 
tory was  as  follows :  Ills  name  was  CoTtaphilvt,  and  he 
was  door-keeper  of  the  palace,  in  the  employ  of  Kbiie. 
When  the  Jews  dragged  Jeeus  out  of  the  palace,  after 
his  sentence  bad  been  pronounceil,  the  door-keeper 
struck  him,  saying  mockingly, "  Go  on,  Jeaua,  fjn  faaler ; 
why  dost  thou  linger  V  Jestis  turned  around  Kemly, 
and  saitl, "  1  am  going,  but  thou  si 


MC 


nulil;  I 


n  he 


»  (him  hi«  »woon  he  find*  himielf  relumi 
tpiH  hewu  It  the  lime  UieUird  ]iroDouiic«d  his  puninh- 
menl.  Cartiphilua  wu  b*ptii^  wilh  Anuiia«  under 
the  mroe  afjotrpk,  which  ciiued  bim  iftennrds  (o  be 
conlbunded  wiih  Juwph  nf  Arimsthea.  Ai  aChnMuui, 
he  led  ■  lifeof  urict  penitence,  in  ihe  hope  oCobuining 
(iirKiveneM.  The  scene  of  mrlion  of  this  Wuidering 
Jew  ia  in  Ihe  Kul — namely,  ArmenU. 

The  tmlltion  of  the  West  a  sonuwhit  dillhvnt. 
Here  we  tlnd  him  fini  menliuned  in  the  I6ih  ceniur^, 
uiiiler  Lbe  nune  of  A  luiurnu,  and  he  ia  uid  to  have 
appeared  in  1547  in  llamlnirK,  Ihcn  in  Danliiff  and  in 
nther  eitiei  of  (iennany,  and  in  other  oounlrieB  alao. 
Dr.  PauliiK,  oT  Rizen,  buhop  of  Schleiwig — the  Mory 
pits — hesnl  him  relate  his  histocT  aa  foUowa:  Ahuue- 
TUB  wa«  ■  ihormaker  in  Jeruulem  during  the  life  of 
Jesua,  anil  one  of  the  loudest  in  eryinft  "Cruelty  him." 
When  Jcaua  waa  led  M  the  place  of  exeeulion.hc  passed 
before  the  ehoemaker'a  house.  Tired  with  the  weight 
of  the  CTMB,  the  Saviour  leaned  againat  the  pnrch  for 
rest;  hut  the  ihoemakei.  who  atonil  at  his  door  with  a 
child  in  his  anns,  bade  him  harihly  move  on  (aeconlinp 
to  some  he  even  etruck  him),  when  Christ.  Iiiniin)[ 

Towanb  tlie  end  of  the  l~lb  century  and  the  hvirin- 
niiifc  of  the  18th.  the  tmtiiion  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
in  Kngland,  changed  to  the  original  Eastern 
A  Hr*iif[er  made  his  appearance  claiming  to  bi 
cerof  the  upper  couneil  of  Jennalem,  and  that  he  had 
done  what  was  generally  attributed  to  Canaphiliia — 
namely,  had  struck  Jesus  as  the  latter  left  Pilaie'a  pal- 
ace, snd  uid  to  bim,''«io,  move  on;  why  dosl  ihnu 
yet  linger  here?"  The  English  univeraitica  atnt  their 
ableat  professon  to  question  him.  He  pntved  himself 
able  to  answer  them  all;  he  related  ■  great  deal  con- 
cerning the  apostles,  as  also  about  Mohammed,  Tamer- 
lane, Soliman.  ac,  all  of  whom  he  professed  to  have 
known  personally ;  he  knew  all  the  dates  of  Ihe  eveuls 
.    Some  conaidereil  hi 


Whether  the  allegory  of  Ahasueras,  or  thiai 
less  being,  ia  to  be  understood  as  a  type  of 
Christian  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  whether,  1i 
concrete  sense,  it  ia  meant  to  typify  the  ever-w 
homeless,  vet  atill  unchangeil  Jewiah  people,  I 
tion  (ot  critics  to  dwide.  We  wUI  only  add 
fanciful  tradition  has  heroine  the  theme  for  a  great 
number  of  worits  of  imagination.  It  has  been 
up  into  snng*.  as  by  Schubert.  .Schlegel,  etc ;  into  epics, 
•a  bi- Julius  M<)Ben,Nich.Lenaw,  etc.:  into  dramas,  ai 
by  Kliiigcmaiin.  French  writers  alao  hai-e  uaeil  it; 
Edgar  (juinel  and  Beranger  have  cnnprsed  son^  on 
the  Wandering  Jew.  But  the  moat  remarkable  produc- 
tion to  which  this  legend  baa  given  rise  is  Eugetw  Sue'a 
novel,  Tht  lVnmlrH«y  Jnr  (U  Jaif  rrraml.l'an',  lim). 
See  l)r.  J.  <i.  Th.  tiriisse,  .«ii^  r.  etciffn  Judn,  iulonich 
«ft(vM(  (Dresden  u.LeiguL  1844. Bvo);  Henog.Anil- 
Kityaopadie,  vii,  ISl  sq.     I  J.  N,  V.) 

JewaliatherepreMnutiveinlhsA.V.oflhefbllow- 
ingteims  in  the  original:  CM  (iK'!rai,a™j),aHo«-rBij 
(Prov.xi,??:  !sa.iti.2l;Ezek.xvi,IS;  everywh. 
rendered  "ear-ring,"  (^n.  nxiv,  22,  80, 17;  see  Jerome 
on  Eiek.  ad  loc;  lUrtmann's  lltbrarrm,  \\,  1S6;  ii 
SnS),  or  an  rar-ring  ((len.  xxitv.  4;  Enod.  i»xii,  •!,  3) 
elsewhere  without  specifying  the  part  of  the  i>erson  o 
ihich  it  waa  worn  ( ludg.  viii,  U--K  -.  Exod.  xxxv.  33 
Job  xlii,  11;  Prov.xKv,  12:  llae.ii.ia).  -^n  (thali 
■o  called  as  being  po/uAfdy,  a  necklace  or  trinket  (Cant. 
vii,!-,  ••oniameDt,"Pniv.xxv,  12),andn^^n(aie^A' 

fem.  orpreced.),  am"  '      '     -    -      

13).     ■>«  fteli;  an 
article  of  ailver-ware  or 
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iiv,63;  Eiod.iil.ra;  xi,2;  xii,3&;  N'onU  xxvi,  CO, 
i;  1  Ham.  vi,  8,  16;  Job  xKviii,lT;  Pnnr.  xx.  16),  w 
iy  elegant  trappagM  or  piece  of  ftnery  in  dieea  (laa.  bii, 
);  Eiek.  xvi,  T,  89;  xxiii.  16),  ettewbtn  Tendand 
vessel,"  etc.  nijD  (vgullih',  propfrrg),  wealth  or 
inmrr  (M«L  iii,  iV; '  elsewhere  usually  "  peculiar  tre»- 
ure,"  Exod.  xix,  h ;  Paa.  cxzxv,  4,  etc).  See  DKeuj 
Pri!CIOi;8  Stome  ;  etc 

Jeirall,  John,  a  learned  English  writer  and  laaba|^ 
i«  of  the  fathers  of  the  Englinh  IVitesIant  Cbnrcl^ 
IB  bom  Hay  34, 15^  at  Buden,  in  the  county  of  Dn- 
I,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  luuk  the  d^rec 
of  bachek>r  of  ana  in  1541,  became  a  noted  tulor.  and 
was  soon  after  cliosen  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in  his  coUrge. 
He  bad  early  imbibed  Ihe  rrinciplouf  the  ttefbrmstiiai. 
and  inculcated  them  upon  his  pttpils,  though  it  had  to 
be  done  privately  till  the  accession  of  king  Edward  the 
^xth,  which  look  place  in  lfi4l>,  when  he  inade  a  paUic 
declaration  of  bia  faith,  and  entered  into  a  cloae  ftitod- 
ship  with  Peter  Hanyr,  who  kss  visiting  Oxford  aboat 
this  time.  On  the  accesuon  of  queen  Maiy  in  I&U,be 
waa'one  of  Ihe  first  to  feel  Ihe  rage  uf  the  slomi  tbts 
raised  against  the  lleformaiion ;  he  wis  obliged  to  Set, 
and,  alter  encountering  many  difflculiiea,  joineal  the 
Kngtieh  exilea  at  Frankfort,  in  the  second  ;-rar  of  queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  here  made  a  public  recanlalion  of  Ins 
furred  subscription  lo  the  pupiah  dorlrines.  1I«  iben 
went  ID  Straaburg,  and  ajlerwanis  to  Zurich,  wbt-re  be 
resided  with  Peter  Martyr.  He  nlunird  to  Engtaot 
in  I5&9,  after  the  dealh  of  (|ueen  Mai}-,  aod  in  the 
following  vear  waa  conaecrated  bishop  <if  Salisborr. 
He  now  preached  and  wrote  anew  in  favor  of  the  Bef- 
ortnation,  and  sought  in  everj-  way  to  extinguir-h  any 
attachment  still  rcmsining  fur  the  Kcmitn  C^tholin. 
It  waa  at  this  lime,  after  more  than  twenty  T«n  spem 
in  reseanhfii,tbat  he  publithed  his  famous  .l/xJcyinjita 
Ktrltiia  Ani/licami  (iiansUled  into  Hx  diflerent  laa- 
gnages,  and  into  English  by  lady  Baron  [wife  of  Ihe 
councillor],  under  Ihe  title,  An  Aju^ntjf  or  Antirrr  in 
irftatf  of  tkt  Charrk  o/  Kti!lUni,\^,kVo).  But  hH 
watchful  and  labnrionB  manner  of  life  impaired  liis 
health,  and  binughl  him  qiiicklv  to  Ihe  grave-  He 
died  at  Monkton  Kariey  Sept.  Si,  r57l.  -  He  was  a  prel- 
ate ofgreatleaniiiig,  picly.  andmc-dcrattoni  inrpnarb- 
able  in  his  private  life ;  extrrmily  gtnrn  us  aadiharil*- 
hle  to  the  poor,  to  whom,  ii  is  said,  hi*  doon  always  stood 
open.  He  was  of  a  i^casanl  and  afblile  temper,  modear, 
meek,  and  temperate,  and  a  great  maMeruf  his  \  smima 
His  memnry  waa  naturally  strong  and  mrutive,  but  be 
is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  ii  by  art.  insnauch  Ih^ 
marvellous  things  are  related  of  it  by  his  liitgiapbm.* 
The  writings  of  bishop  Jewell,  which  are  rhiifly  cibito- 
venial,  an  greatly  valued  even  in  our  day.  ami  an 
freely  used  in  two  departments  of  Chureh  roDimTtrsy — 
on  Ihe  question  between  the  Church  of  liliiglaiid  sitd  lb* 
Church  of  Bome,  and  on  the  qneslion  resfwrting  the  dr- 
vntioTul  sentiments  of  the  English  I'mtesiant  (aihrn. 
Beside*  his  AjuAtij^,  he  wrote,  in  rej'lv  to  Thomas  Har- 
ding (q.  v.),  A  llfftBa  of  Ikr  Apvb^'y  (1566  aiid  iaS7, 
folio),  the  reading  of  which  was  oliligaloiy  in  aD  par- 
ishes until  the  time  of  Charles  1: — 4  Vitif  nf  a  mJiiim 
ftnUtKilvila£Bgltnidbyrij}iffiiiiyimli6Si—A  Tnr- 
laeonlhelMg  Scrijifuiw  (Und.  l5«2,8vo):— ,4«  IJ- 
poH'iim  of  Ike  heo  KpiMltt  lo  lir  Tliruutumaiu :  —  A 
TrraHtr  on  Ike  a<icramnai  (Lond.  I68S,  gvo);  bi«dn 

were  collected  and  puUishol  in  one  folio  volume  {1>wL 
1609, 1611, 1631, 1711 ;  ncent  edilifliw.Camhi.  184^-50,4 
1-oIb.  sm.  fol.;  O.tf.  1847, 1848,8  vols.Bvo).  Set  FuDn, 
CAarr*  Hill. ,  Burnet,  /fin.  of  KefurmaHom ;  L.  Hum- 
fre\-.  Life  ofJohiJntrU  (IS78) ;  Horfer,  Smr.  Bteg.  On. 
xxvi,710j  Allibnne.y)Hr.n/'.4*i'A.i.Iie7;  WaocL.4ri^ 
«a  OxoB.  vol  i  (see  Index) ;  Chas.  Webb  h>  Baa.  /  •> ./ 
Biiknp  jKBtU  (1886) ;  Middleton,  Itformrn,  iii.  3.1  hi. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jeweaa  Cloi'fai'n),  a  woman  ofHebrew  birth,  wiib- 
uut  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts  xvi,  1 1  xxiv.  t*].    It  is 
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tppHed  in  the  loniKr  pUHgc  to  Gatiice,  tbe  mother  of 
TuiMHiir,  irho  WM  uuqueUionabljr  of  Hebnw  urigin 
[compL  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and  in  the  latler  to  DnuUI^  Lhe 
wife  ofFelix  ■uddaiightei  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.^ — StDith. 
See  Jew. 

J«lrett,  William,  i  Methodist  Episcoial  mini*- 
ret,  tru  bom  in  Sharon,  Cunn.,  in  the  year  1789. 


the 


■lie   o 


pivitching  the  year  folLowini^,  and  travelled  a  circuit  by 
ilirwlion  of  a  pr««dins  rltirr.  In  180S  he  joined  tlie 
Kew  York  Annual  Confenncs.  His  miniUerial  labam 
were  uniiitetrupled  ftom  1807  to  1851,  a  perinl  of  forty- 
r-Kir  yean,  during  nineteen  of  whiob  he  held  the  office 
of  prending  elder.  Hi>  ippolntmenta  were  lliddletown. 
Conn.;  PoughkeepHf,  New  York  Cilv,  and  from  1832  on 
the  lluiiaon  Kiver,  White  l>laiiiii,  Newburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Rhinebeck  diitricta.  The  last  six  yeara  of 
hiB  life  he  austaineil  to  the  Conference  a  luperannuated 
relai  ion.  As  a  man,  Ur.  Jewett  ponened  many  eatima- 
lile  uaila  of  character.  A»  a  Chri»tian,  he  was  distin- 
Kiiisbed  for  a  narked  <leciaion  anil  flimaeas  of  character. 
As  a  pteacber,  hewas  plain,  aimple,  and  eminently  prac- 
licaL  As  a  pastor,  he  was  wise,  diligent,  (aithful,  and 
unusnally  succeaaful,  leaving  behind  him,  wherever  he 
wen),  a  holy  influence.  As  a  pieniling  elder,  he  com- 
Dumleclihe  conSilence  ami  respect  of  his  brethren,  lie 
dial  at  Poughkeeprir,  N.  V.,  June  !T,  1867.     (G.  1.  T.) 

Javrett,'WllUBinD.,aMethoiIiMEpiaaopal  mln- 
iiter,  waa  bom  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  about  1788;  was  con- 
rerlnl  in  1811;  waa  licenaeil  to  preach  in  1821,  and 
preached  much,  ami  wan  onlained  deacon  pteviou*  to 
entering  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1830;  was  superan- 
nuated in  1846,  and  die.)  at  Hnron,  K.  Y.,  Nov.  ID,  18&&. 
Mr.  Jewett  was  a  man  of"  nnnbtnuive  piety,  and  a  pal- 
tern  of  minimerial  Ailelity."  He  labored  with  all  faith- 
fulness and  Inve  until  his  strength  TaiM  him.  At  death 
he  left  his  prnpeny,  abnit  •300U,  to  the  Bible  and  Mis- 
niHiary  aacieties.  ami  (he  ■iiperannuated  brethren  of  his 
own  Conference.— .ViuCm  o/  Ca<^.  ri,  102.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Jewlall  ('lairjaVn>(),  of  or  bekinging  to  Jen;  an 
epitbet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical  legemla  against  which 
I  he  apoatle  Paoi  wanu  hia  younger  brother  (Tit.  i,  M). 

JEWISH  CHKtSTIAKS.    SeeJuoAiEua. 

Jew'ry{'«n;i,lV*urf',Chald,Dan.v,H,  last  clause; 
"  Jwhea"  in  Eirii  t,  8;  elsewhere  "JuiUh;-  \avia\a. 
Ijike  xxiii.  5;  John  vii,  I)  elaewhen:  "Jiiilna"),  the 
union  of  the  Jews,  L  e.  the  kingdom  of  Ji'iiaii,  later 
Ji'DA-v.  "Jewry'  al»  nccun  (nqneiitlv  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Apocrrpha  (I  Esdr.i.32i  ii,4;  iv.id;  v,7,8,57; 
vi,  I;  Tiii,81;  ii,8;  BelBSi  2MaCcX,Si). 

Jaw*.    3m  Jaw. 

JttWU)l'«ll(Jer.xI,a;  xlii,  I).     See  Jaaea!<MR,4. 

J«x'eb«l  (Hebrew  /re'H  bSJiX,  nDf-«iu)nM(nl,  q.  d. 
nXo^ac,  compare  Plato,  p.  249 ;  Lai.  Agati,  L  t,  ialaaa, 
chaate ;  an  appropriate  female  name,  remailo  Gesenios, 
and  not  la  Im  estimated  fhim  the  character  of  Ahab's 
qjeen;  comp-Zanfettu;  Sept.'lii;.i/)iX  ;  N.T.'Wo^;,)!, 
Kev.  ii,20i  JoaBph-'IaJi^JiAic,  :<n*.  i^,fl,4;  Vulg.Jn. 
lAd).  the  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of  lanel  (1  King*  kH 
ai>,  wu  the  daughter  of  Kthhaal  (q.  v.),  kin^  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  originally  a  priwt  of  Asiarte  (Josephiui, 
^;itai>,i,lg).  This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  dis- 
■stmBs  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel;  for  Jeiebel  induced 
her  weak  husband  not  only  to  connii-e  at  her  introducing 
the  wonhip  of  her  natire  idols,  but  eventually  to  be- 
Fome  himself  a  worshipper  of  them,  ami  lo  use  all  the 

Ihe  Cmd  of  Isnel.  The  worehip  of  the  golden  calies, 
which  ptevioualy  existed,  was,  however  mistakoily,  in- 
tended in  honor  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  waa  an  open  alien- 
ation from  him,  and  a  turning  aude  to  fureigu  and 
Biruigegoda,  which,  indeeil,  were  no  gods  (b<it  see  Vat- 
ke,  BM.  TJuvi.  i.  406).  Host  of  the  particulan  of  this 
lud  but  apparently  hifhly-Bifted  woman's  conduct  liave 
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been  related  in  the  notices  of  Ahar  and  Ri.uaii.  Fran 
Ihe  couno  of  her  proceedings,  it  would  appear  that  she 
grew  to  hate  the  Jewish  system  of  Uw  and  religion  on 
account  uf  what  roust  have  seemed  (o  her  ila  intoler- 
ance and  its  anli-eocial  lendenciea.  She  hence  sought 
to  put  it  down  by  all  Ihe  means  she  could  command; 
anil  the  imbecility  of  her  husband  teems  (o  have  made 
all  the  powets  of  the  state  subaervieni  lo  her  deaigni, 

over  Ahab  it  Krikinfjly  ehown  in  the  matter  of  Nabollk, 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  other  affain  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  bringa  out  her  true  character,  and  dia- 
pla}-B  the  nature  of  ber  influence.  &C.  eir.  897.  When 
Bhe  found  him  puling,  like  a  spoiled  child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Naboth  lu  gratify  him  by  selling  him  hia 
patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  "  garden  of  lierbs,"  she  taught 
him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  for  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  his  wiihesi  anil  fur  the  sake  uf  this  im- 
preesioii,  more  perhaps  than  from  aavageness  of  temper, 
she  scrupled  not  at  munler  under  the  abused  forms  of 
law  and  religion  (1  Kings  xiti,  1-29).  She  had  the  re- 
ward of  het  anscrupuloua  deciaivciicsa  of  charactet  in 
the  triumph  of  her  policy  in  Israel,  where,  at  last,  there 
were  hut  7000  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  (o 
Baal,  nor  kissed  their  hand  to  hia  image.  Nnr  waa  her 
lucccsa  confined  to  Israel;  for  through  Athaliah  —  a 
daughter  alter  her  own  heart — who  waa  married  to  the 
son  anil  successor  of  Jehoahaphat,l1ie  same  policy  pre- 
vailcil  for  a  time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  herself  had  per- 
ished and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.  It 
seems  that  after  the  death  of  licrhuelianrl,  Jezebel  main- 
taiiieil  considerable  ascendency  over  her  son  Jehoram; 
and  her  measuies  anil  misconduct  fiinneil  the  principal 
charge  whicb  Jehu  cast  in  Ihe  teeth  of  that  unhappy 
Dwnarch  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow  that  jew 
him.  The  last  etfort  of  Jezebel  was  lo  iiiiimidale  Jehu 
as  he  passed  Ihe  palace  by  warning  him  of  Ihe  eventual 
rewards  of  even  successful  treason.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  woman  that,  even  Li  this  Icirible 
moment,  when  the  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and 
must  have  (elt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  dis- 
played henelr,  not  with  tent  veil  and  dishevelled  hair, 
"  hut  lircU  her  head  and  punted  her  eyes"  before  she 
luiikeil  out  at  Ihe  urimlow.  The  eunuchs,  at  a  word 
fium  Jehu,  having  caat  ber  down,  ehe  met  her  death  bo- 
neaih  the  wall  [see  Jetiu];  and  when  afterwards  the 
new  tnonareh  bethought  him  that,  as  "  a  king's  daugh- 
ter," her  corpse  should  not  bo  treated  with  disrespecl, 
nothing  waa  (bund  of  her  but  the  palma  of  her  haiwls 
and  ttie  snies  of  her  feet :  the  dnge  had  eaten  all  the 
rest  (1  Kings xvi,3l;  iviii,4,l8,19;  sxi,5-35;  SKinga 
1.1,7,22,80-87).     aC.S83. 

The  name  of  Jezebel  appears  andenlly  (aa  in  modem 
times)  lu  have  become  proverbial  for  a  wicked  lerma' 
gant  (comp. !  Kings  in,  22),  ami  in  Ihii  sense  It  is  prob- 
ably used  in  Her.  ii,  20,  where,  instead  of  "  that  woman 
Jejebel"  (rii»>  ywaita  liZaPh^y,  many  eiljlurs  prefer 
the  reading  "thy  wife  Jezebel"  (r^v  rwlcd  iTDD'ltC- 
li/lfK),  i.  e.  of  the  bishop  of  Ihe  Church  at  Thyatira, 
who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  a  public  teach- 
er, although  henielf  as  comipt  in  doctrine  as  in  prac- 
tice. In  this  address  to  the  represenlative  of  the 
Church  she  is  called  hit  wife,  i.  e.  one  for  whose  chai^ 
acler  and  omdncl,  as  being  a  member  of  Ihe  congrega- 
tion over  which  he  had  charge,  he  was  rEsponsihle,  and 
whom  he  shonld  have  taken  care  that  Ihe  Church  had 
long  since  lepudialed.  Her  proper  name  is  probably 
withheld  ihrough  motives  of  delicacy.  We  need  not 
Huppnse  thai  she  was  literally  guilly  of  licenlinusnesa, 
but  only  that  she  disseminalnl  and  acted  upon  such  ooi^ 
m|it  religious  principles  as  maile  h< 
strous  wife  of  Ahab  in  ber  public 
IdonakI,  Mh.  dr  Jtmbtii  Thynlin 
taa,  Fnnkf.  1789;  Stuart's  Cuiimnl.  ad  loo.)  'Othen 
however,  maintain  a  more  litcnd  inletprelalion  of  the 
passage  (see  Clarke  and  Alfuid,  ad  luc-).    Sea  NiooLat- 
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J«s«1n»  ClUqXaf),  the  Gracizcd  rorm  (in  th« 
Apociypha)  or  the  lume  of  two  Jews  wboae  mhu  are 
uid  to  hare  relarned  fnim  Babylon  with  Eira ;  but  * 
oompuiBon  with  Iho  Hebrew  test  ncma  M  indicate  an 
identily  at  dw  confution. 

1.  (Vulgate  ZteMaa.')  The  father  n{  Se«heni*B,  of 
"the  torn  of  Z»thoe"(l  Eadr.  viii,  82) ;  eviJeiidy  ihe 
Jaiuzik),  or  Em  viii,  9. 

2,  (Vulg.Jcirtui.')  The  father  ofAbadiaa,  nf  Ihe 
KiniorJaab''(l£>(lr.viii,B5))  evidently  theJKHtEL  uf 
Ezra  viii,  9. 

Je'zer  (Hcb.F«'(«T,ns^J-oniurft™;  3rpt.'laBaap, 
'liaip,  but  in  Chron,  Xaoft  v,  r,  'Avtip),  the  third  named 
of  the  timt  KHU  ofNaphlali  <Gen.  xlvi,  2* ;  Numb,  xxvi, 
49;  1  Chron.  vii,  IS),  and  ptngenitor  oT  Ihe  family  of 
JuxatiTBa  (Ileb.  YittH',  ^^X7,  Septuag.  'Imipi,  Numb. 
x]ivi,49i  see  Izm).    B.C.  isSG. 

Je's«Tit«  (Numb,  xxvi,  49).    See  Jeznt. 

Jest'ali  (Heb.  YaagaA',  rw",  for  n^-v^,  j^iriiii- 
Itdby  Jfiorah I  orperhapalobewiitlai  fl^t^,  riiyoll', 
fiir  Fl^'^p,  auai^lrd  by  Jekoralt,  conip.JtxiKt.;  ^epl. 
'AO'n,  Vulgate  Jeaa),  an  Inaelite,  one  of  the  "anna"  of 
Famah,  who  difniced  hia  Uoitile  wife  after  the  exile 
(Ezrax,!&).    B.a45e. 

Ja'Biel  [aome  Jai'll]  (Heb.  Fntf/-,  '^»-^-^,  aa  in 
the  marRin,  attemblrd  by  Cod;  Sept.  'ACui\  v,  r.  'IwijX, 
ete.  1  Vultj.  Jiititff,  a  "  Bon"  of  Aiinaveth,  who,  with  hia 
brolhet,  was  one  oS  the  Benjamile  archera  that  reia- 
funed  David  at  Sklag  (1  Chron.  xU,3).    KC.  1055. 

jAKlrmli  ("^''S;!    "IBO,  Stplitr  rtliinti),  or  the 
^rwil  ofCi-mHoK,  a  the  name  of  one  of  Ihe  abaltalie 
bnoka  which,  next  to  the  Zoiiah,  forms  the  principal 
Boiirce  whence  we  derive  our  knowledfi;?  of  .Fewinh  tuvs- 
ticiun.    The  age  of  the  booli  it  haa  Ihua  far  been  i'm- 
ponible  Gxaetly  to  (letermine.    Jewinh  tradition  claima 
it  to  be  of  rfjruic  origin.    It  waa  intruated  by  Ihe  Lord 
to  Aliraham,  and  he  handed  it  down  to  Akiba  (q.  v.). 
Modem  acholaia  have  conw  Id  the  concluaion  that  Ihe 
Jeiiirah  ia  the  product  nflheJewiah  acbnolain  ERypt  at 
the  time  of  Philn  Judieiui.     Dr.  Zunz.  however,  lariens 
it  to  Iho  (;«>na»iic  period,  the  8th  or  9th  cenluiy.     For 
the  latter  assertion  there  seema  to  ua  to  be  no  good  rea- 
•on,  anil  we  arc  inclined  to  Iwlieve  it  waa  compnaed 
during  Ibe  period  of  the  firat  Miahnaiata,  i.  e.  between 
a  century  before  and  abont  eighty  yeara  after  Ibe  liinh 
ofChriift('™np.Etheridge,/jUrDd:n> //(«./.«.  p.  300  aq. 
Enikrhl,  nin.  Phikt.  p.  405).    See  CABAijk,  voL  ii,  p.  I 
We  do  this  al\er  having  deleimined  that  the  Hebrei 
of  Ibis  work  ia  of  that  dialectic  kind  used  by  Ibe  leamn 
JeWi  at  Ihe  time  of  the  opening  of  ibe  Chrislian  ten 
[ndeed.  it  is  barely  pomble  that  tbe  work  itself  waa  i 
collection  of  fragment!  of  various  eariier  limes:  a  kim 
of  rinmi  o(  what  had  hitherto  been  delennincd  on  th< 
occult  aiibject  of  which  it  lieats.    The  Jeiirah  ireat 
of  Ibe  Creation  of  the  World,  and  "ie,  in  fact,  an  ancien 
effort  of  the  hnman  mind  lo  diaon-er  Ihe  plan  of  Ili< 
nniveree  at  large,  and  Ihe  law  or  band  which  unites  it 
various  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole.    It  opens  its 
inatruclioni  with  something  of  Ihe  tone  and  mann 
the  Bible,  and  announces  that  the  universe  bears  i 
iuelf  the  imprint  of  the  name  or<;od;  saLhat,1)y  m 
of  the  great  panorama  of  the  world,  Ihe  mimi  ma; 
quire  a  conception  of  the  Deily,  and  from  Ihe  i 
which  reigna  in  the  creation.  It  may  learn  the  oni 
of  the  Creator."     So  far,  so  good.     But  now,  instei 
liacing  in  the  universe  ihe  laws  which  envem  it,i 
to  ascertain  1mm  Ibnse  lawn  Ihe  thonghia  of  tbe  law- 
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£n4ingsome  tangible  analogy  between  Ihe  things  whii 
exist  and  Ihe  signs  of  thought,  or  Ibe  means  by  whii 
thought  and  knowledge  ate  principally  communicsti 
and  inierpretnl  among  roeni  and  recourae  is  had  fur 
this  purpose  lo  the  tutiily-two  tetters  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
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alphabet,  and  to  tbe  Out  ten  of  the  namb 
Etberidge,  p.  804  sq.). 

"The  book  of  Jeiirah  b^ns  by  an  •mnDcraUoa  at 
the  thiity-two  ways  of  wisdom  (rifiSn  rn^l).  or.  in 
plainer  terms,  of  tbe  tbiity-two  aliribuU*  of  iht  divine 
(V^b),  as  they  are  demoostnted  in  the  foainlini; 
:  universe.  The  book  ahows  why  there  are  jun 
thirty-two  of  theae;  by  an  analjw  of  this  number  it 
seeks  lo  exhibit,  in  a  peculiar  method  of  ibeosojihical 
arithmetic,  so  to  apeak  (on  tbe  asumption  that  Hpum 
are  the  ugna  of  existence  and  thought),  Ibe  d>.cirinc 
[hat  (iod  is  iho  author  of  alt  things,  ihe  miivrrse  brin([ 
'elopmenLoforiginal  entity,  and  exifltence  Ijcinfzbvt 
thought  become  concrete ;  in  ahort,  ibal,  insieail  of  the 
heathenish  or  popular  Jewish  crinceplioo  of  tbe  irorU 
as  outward  or  ooexislent  with  Dtily.  it  is  cD«|iial  ia 
biith,  having  been  brought  out  of  nothing  tiy  <inil,  tina 
eatahllshing  a  pantheistic  s}-siem  of  emanation,  of  %~hich, 
principally  bec»uae  it  is  not  anywhere  designated  by 
This  name,  one  would  think  the  writer  waa  ne<  himself 
Cjuiie  cnnadouB.  The  following  sketch  will  illusuate 
the  curious  process  of  this  argumenlalion.  Theiinmbe* 
82  is  the  Bom  of  10  [tbe  number  of  digiu)  and  »  (the 
number  of  the  lelleia  of  the  Heb,  alphabet),  tbia  taller 
being  afterwards  further  resolved  iolo  S+T-t-lt.  The 
flnt  chapter  treata  of  the  former  of  these,  oc  tbe  d~ 
cttdfj  ami  its  elements,  which  are  dcsSgasted  as  Cigtirrs 
(r.^^^BS,  SfpUrorh'),  in  conlrsdislinction  fnm  the  H 
letters.  This  decade  is  Ihe  sign  manual  of  the  onivcnc. 
In  the  details  of  this  hypothesiA,  ihe  exiBtencc  of  divis- 
ity  in  the  abstract  is  really  ignored,  tltough  »o(  foroislly 
deniel;  thus  the  number  1  is  its  spirit  as  an  active  pna- 
ciple,  in  which  all  worids  and  beings  are  yet  indoarO ;  2 
is  the  spirit  from  this  e[Nrit,  L  e.  tbe  active  |iriiKtplc  'm 
ao  far  a*  ithaa  beforehand  decided  on  crealinic;  S  is  «•• 
ter;  4  Hrc,  thcae  Iwo  bnng  Ihe  ideal  fiiundaLuHit  fiftbe 
material  and  spiriiuil  worbla  respectively ;  while  the  six 
remaining  (lguTe^  6  to  10,  are  r^anled  severallT  aa  tbt 
fugns  manual  of  height,  depth,  east,  vest,  north,  and 
south,  forming  the  ux  sides  of  llie  cube,  and  reprcacat- 
ing  the  idea  of  form  in  its  geumelrical  petfectiou. 

"  We  see,  however,  that  this  alone  esublisbe*  DOtbiBK 
real,  but  merely  expounds  Ihe  idni  nf  posHbilily  or  >o- 
liuUity,  at  the  same  time  eatablishing  ihc  rtrTwiMrrr  aa 
existing  In  Uoit,  the  foimdaiion  of  all  things.  Tbe  ao- 
tiud  entities  arc  therefore  intmdiiced  in  the  siibsrt)iie«il 

tho  two  series  is  evidently  Ihe  Wutd,  which  in  the  Sra 
9ephirah  (number)  ia  yet  iilentical  in  mice  and  actiaa 
with  the  apiril;  but  afienrardi  Iheae  elemenla,  sq*- 
rating  aa  crealot  and  sidwance,  logrtfaer  prodDce  tfce 
worlil,  tlie  materiala  of  which  are  rcpmenled  hf  tbt 
lellens  since  these,  by  their  manifiiid  oosnbnutieB^ 
name  and  describe  all  that  exists.  Next,  three  leu^ 
arc  absiraclnl  tram  the  'i2  as  ihe  Ibrce  molkert  (oaqw- 
sing  the  mncmoiechnic  word  C^X),  L  e.  the  mira- 
sal  rvlsliona  of  principle,  contrary  principle^  and  bai- 
ance,  or  in  nature — fire,  water,  and  air;  in  the  woetd — 
the  heaveiu,  Ihe  earth,  the  air;  in  Ihe  scasacia — heat, 
cnhl,  mikl  temperature:  in  humanili- — the  spirit,  tin 
boily.  Ihe  anul;  in  the  body— the  head,  the  fret,  tlw 
inuik;  in  Ihe  moral  organiialion — guilt, inDoonice. law. 
etc.  These  are  followed  by  seven  doMa  (eonasiinf; 
of  n^E:l]3),  L  e.  the  relations  of  ihmgi  which  ar* 
subject  to  chsnge  (oppreiiion  without  lalance),  e.g. lift 
and  death,  happiness  and  miacir,  wLdom  aiHl  insanity, 
riches  and  )>overty,  beauty  and  nglincw.  mastny  and 
servitude.  Itut  these  seven  also  ilcaignale  Ihe  maieria) 
world,  namely,  the  six  ends  (rides)  of  Ihe  cube,  ami  ib« 
palace  of  holinna  in  the  middle  (the  immanent  deity) 
which  aiippoTta  it;  also  the  seven  planets,  (he  serco 
heavenly  spheres,  tbe  seven  daj-soflhe  week,  Ihe  arrea 
weeks  (fmm  Paraorer  to  Pentecost),  the  seven  pvtais 
of  the  soul  (i.e.  the  eyea,  ears.  nose,  month,  etc).  Thia 
tbeoT}-  furtbtr  has  express  refennce  to  Ihe  fkrl  that 
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ftom  th«  comtdnitioo  of  the  letten  reiulti,  with  mithe- 
miti-fl  certainty  uid  in  >  geonwtrieil  ratio,  a  quuitily 
of  wofdi  m  K"^  '^^  '^  mind  cannot  anuiiiente  tliem ; 
Uiiu,  rmm  two  Ictcen,  tmi  vronte ;  rrom  three,  ux ;  from 
four,  tweaty-foai,  et4:^ ;  or,  in  other  wordi^  that  the  let- 
ters, whether  spokan  aa  mulle  uf  breath,  or  written  u 
cleoienta  uf  word*,  are  the  ideal  foundMion  of  >U  ^lingi. 
Finally,  the  twelve  nli^  letters  (eooatituling  ^a  re- 
maiader  of  the  alphahet)  show  the  relatiopB  af  thin^  to 
Tar  aa  thej  can  be  ({^ireliended  in  a  unlverul  categnry. 
Their  geometrical  repmentative  ia  the  regular  twelve- 
aided  polygon,  such  ai  that  of  which  the  horizon  con- 
aista;  their  repraientation  in  tlie  world  girea  the  twelve 
■ign*  of  the  zodiao  uid  the  twelve  monthi  of  the  lunu 
yearj  in  human  beings,  the  twelve  pane  ofthe  body  and 
twelve  facultiea  of  the  mind  (theae  being  very  arintiaii- 
ly  determined).  They  are  to  ori;wiUed  by  liod  aa  to 
form  at  odc*  a  province  and  yet  be  ready  for  battle,  i.  e. 
they  are  ai  well  litted  for  harmoniuiia  ae  for  contentiauB 

The  text  of  the  Jeziiah  ii  divideil  Into  six  chapters, 
which  an  lubdivided  into  aectiona.  lie  ityle  i>  purely 
J, __..-.  ■■-- =ng  the  airand  chir«el*rof  »phorlMn«,or 


Ihew 


of  that  patriarch  on  the 
or  manifeuatinn  of  the 
IvUod.  ThebuukofJeiirahhaabwn 
pubriahed  with  fire  cum menuriea  tMaiitua,  1662) ;  with 
■  Latin  tranilatlon  lod  note*  by  Kittaugeliut  (Amat 
I612X  uid  with  a  German  tnnilaiina  and  noUi  by 
HcTcr  (Lpig.  183a){  with  ten  coratnenlariea  (Warsaw, 
tiOM,  4li>).  See  Griti,  in  Frankel's  MoniUtchri/l,  viii, 
67  sq,  IDS  tm^  140  M).;  Sleinschneider,  Cu/aioj.  Libr. 
Ilibr.  ia  BOiiothfea  BodL  coL  336  iq„  fi5!2, 639  aq. ;  Flint, 
JiiUiiMA.Jiid.l,i7  Ki.;  ii,2GSaq.     See  Pakthkum. 

Jasll'sh  <Ueb.  raliai;  njr'}>-t-^,  pah.  Jnnim  out, 
L't-praerrrdi  SefU'UWa  ■r.T.'UZ\iat.Va\l^.  JrtUa), 
uue  of  the  "  sons"  iif  Elpaal,  and  apparently  a  chief  Ben- 
jimile  reudeot  at  Jenualem  (l  Cbnm.  viii,  18),  B,G 
prob.  eir.  61*8. 

J«SO')tr    [some   Ja'oSr]   (t  Chron.  \r,  7).     See 

Jasrahl'ah  (Neh.  xii,  42).    See  IzitAi[iAiT,2. 

Jaa'reSl  (Heb.  riiriO,'  VMSni^,  once  ^K^^r,  2 
Kingi  Is,  ID;  tmai  by  God;  SepU  Itj^xiqX.but  some- 
time*  'liipt!)K,'lil^inK,'liipat\  or'li£p<t(X;  Josephui 
'liapaii\a,AHl.vui,ia,  6;  'IiffpdtXa,'inf.  ix,  6,4),  the 
name  of  two  place*  and  of  several  men. 

1.  A  t«wa  in  the  tribe  of  luachai  (Josh,  six,  IB), 
where  tbe  kings  of  Israel  had  ■  palace  (2  Sam.  il,  8  sq.), 
and  where  llie  court  often  rewded  (1  Kings  xviii,45; 
xxi,  1 ;  2  Kinga  ii,80),  although  Samaria  was  the  me- 
tropuUi  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  moat  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  "  In  the 
neighborliDod,  or  within  the  town  probably,  wag  a  tem- 
ple and  grove  of  Aetane,  with  an  eatibliahment  of  400 
piiesU  mpported  by  Jesebel  (1  King*  xvi,  83 ;  2  Kings 
z,  II).  Tbe  palace  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi,  I ;  xviii,46), 
probably  containing  his  ■  ivory  house'  (1  Kinpn  xxii, 
39),  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dty,  farming  part  of 
the  city  wall  (comp,  1  Kings  xxi,  1 :  2  Kings  ix,  26,  SO, 
83).  The  senglio,  in  which  Jeacbd  lived,  was  on  the 
city  will,  and  had  a  high  window  facing  eastwan)  (2 
Kings  ix,  SO).  Ckne  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  se- 
nglio (a*  Joaephua  supposes,  .4n/.ix,  6, 4),  was  a  watch- 
lower,  on  which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  ar- 
rivals from  the  dbtiirbwl  ciistrict  bevond  the  Jordan  (2 
Kings  IK,  17).     This  wtlch-Iower.  well-known  as' the 

miydal  near  which  the  Kgyplian  armv  waa  encamped  in 
the  battle  between  Nwho  snd  Jamah  (//rrod.  ii.  150). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stanils  amonjrHt  the 
hoveli  of  the  modem  village  Diiy  1 
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The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  tbe  gate- 
way of  tbe  palace  (2  Kiogs  ix,  34).  Immediately  in 
thmt  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall,  waa  au 
open  space,  such  aa  existed  before  the  neighboring  city 
of  Betbshan  (2.  Sam.  xxi,  12),  and  h  utually  Ibund  by 
the  walls  of  Eiastem  cities,  under  the  name  of  'the 
mounds'  (see  j4rii£unA^i^Aff,pasom),  whence  the  doga, 
the  Kivengen  af  the  East,  prowled  in  search  of  oSiI  (2 
Kings  ix,  26).  See  Jezebei.  A  littlo  further  east, 
but  adjacent  to  the  royal  domain  (I  Kings  xxi,  I),  wu 
a  smooth  tract  of  land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley 
(2  Kings  ix,  ib),  which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen 
of  Jezreel  (S  Kings  ix,  26),  by  a  hereditary  right  (I 
Kings  xxi,  8);  but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near 
(bat  it  would  have  easily  been  turned  into  a  garden 
of  herba  for  the  royal  use  (1  Kings  xxi,  2).  Here 
Elijah  met  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi,  17}"  (Smith).  Here 
waa  the  Tinei-ard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted  to 
enlarge  the  palai».grounds  (1  Kings  xviii.  45, 46 ;  xxi), 
and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dreadful  commission  againat 
the  bouse  of  Ahah,  when  Jezebel,  Jehoram,  and  all 
who  were  connected  with  that  wretched  dynasty  per- 
ished(2KingBii,I4-37!  x,1.11).  Thoe horrid scenea 
a[qiear  to  have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  for 
this  residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tory. It  is, however. named  by  Hosea  (i,4;  compare  i, 
11;  ii,22);  and  in  Judith  (i,S;  iv,  B;  vii,  3)  it  occult 
under  the  name  uf  JCtdititlon  (^EnfpiXav),  near  Do- 
thaim.  In  the  days  of  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  it  wu  slill  * 
a  Urge  Tillage,  12  H.  ir.iles  ftnm  Scythupolis  and  lOftum 
L^o,  called  Etdrada  ('EaJp>ii)Xa,  Onomail.  s.  v.  'IiC- 
paiiX.  Jezrael) ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs  as 
Stradfia  Cilia.  Hitroi.  p,  586).  Nothing  mare  is  heard 
ofit  till  the  ^me  of  the  Crusado,  when  it  was  called  by 
the  Franhs  /jarcuin  Gerimim,  and  by  the  Anba  Ztrm 
(an  evident  corruption  of  the  old  ruune) ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  commanding  a  wide  pro^iect — an  the  east  t» 
the  mounuuus  of  Uilead,  and  on  the  wnt  to  Mount  Car- 
mel(Will.TyT.xxii,26).  But  this  line  of  idenlification 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  loet  sight  of,  and  Jeiieel 
came  to  be  identified  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village 
of  Zerin  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  travellers  till  Tur- 
ner, Buckingham,  and  others  after  them  again  brought 
it  into  notice :  and  it  is  still  more  lately  that  the  iden- 
tification of  Zerin  and  Jeiieel  has  been  rrMored  (Ran- 
p.155;  Schubert,iil,164;  ElUot,ii,879i 
1,164). 

iUnn  u  seated  on  tbe  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very  steep 
descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  Jeneel,  which 
run*  down  between  the  inauntaine  of  Uilboa  and  Her- 
mon.  Lying  companlivcly  high,  it  commands  a  wide 
and  noble  view,  extending  down  the  bmad  valley  on 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ix,  17)  to  Beisan 
(Bethahean),  and  on  the  west  quite  acron  the  great 
plain  to  the  moantuns  of  Carmel  (1  Kings  x\-iii,46). 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  RoUnMii  (RanmAt*,  iii,  168)  m  ■ 
most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which,  being  itself  a 
conapicuous  object  in  every  part,  would  naturally  give 
its  name  In  the  whole  region.  In  the  valley  diicclly 
under  Zerin  is  a  considerable  fountain,  and  another  still 
larger  somewhat  further  to  the  east,  under  the  northern 
rdde  of  Uilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  ihst  as  in  Zerin  we  have  Jezreel.  so  in 
the  valley  and  the  fountain  we  have  the  "  valley  of  Jez- 
reel" and  the  "  foimtain  of  Jezreel"  of  Scripture.  Zv- 
lin  has  at  present  little  ntore  than  twenty  humble  dwell- 
ings, mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  few  inhabitintn.  (See 
I>e.SiuIcy,i,79|  ii,806sq.i  Schwirz,p.  164;  ThomKin, 
ii,  ISO.) 

The  inlubitanta  of  this  city  were  called  Jezreklttes 
(Heb.  I'arrt/r,  ■'ittr-ir,  1  King*  xxi,  1,4,6,7,15, 16) 
2KJngaix,2l.26). 

jKZBEeL,  BLOOn  OP  (B^'r7> '-  '■  ^^ooditied),  pat  for 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  Ahab  and  Jehu  atthisptaco 
(Hoa.i,4).     See  below. 

Jezreel,  Dai  or  <S'i^,L  e.  period), pat  li«  the  pn- 
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US  of  the  execution  of  rengeance  for  the  itnici-  I 
e  commiUed  (Una.  i,  6).     See  8,  below. 

H  OF  (bn,  Sepluag.  jrponixiiriia),  wu  | 
Bimply  the  furtiflcalion  or  intrenchmenU  aurniunduig ' 
the  ciLv,  outside  of  which  Nabotb  vrasezecuUd  (1  Kingi ! 
xxi,!3;  conip.veT.ia}.     See  Tremcii.  I 

Jezhkcl,  Fountain  of  ('7^,  alwaya  ■  perennid . 
lutunl  iprwg),  >  pUce  where  Saul  encamped  beroie  the  ' 
fatal  battle  of  Uilboa  (1  Sam.  xxix,  I).  Still  u\  the  j 
aame  eastern  diiection  from  Zerin  are  two  spriuga,  one  j 
13  minulea  from  tbe  (own,  the  otherSO  minutes  (Kobiti-  ' 
aon,  aOi.  Ret.  iii,  1G7).     This  lallcr  sprinR  "  Huw>  fTom 
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ig  down  eastward  lo  tbe  Jordan, 


nthei 


ougliin 


whicli  here  forms  the  base  ofUilbua.  The 
ceUent;  and  iuuiiiK  from  crevices  ui  the  roclu,  it  apreads  ' 
out  at  once  into  a  tine  lim|>id  pool  40  or  60  feet  in  iliam-  . 
tter,  (hll  of  Hah"  (ICuliiUMn,  iii,  1U8).  This  pmbabiy,  | 
both  from  iia  aize  and  iiiiuatioii,  in  the  one  above  re-  , 
ferrcd  to.  It  is  slao  probably  the  ume  as  tbe  spring  \ 
(A.  V. "  well")  of"  Ifsrwl,"  where  Gideon  encamped  be-  ' 
fore  hia  night  attack  ou  the  Midianiles  (Judg.  vii,  1). 
(Puasibiy  the  nearer  spring  may  digtinctively  have  been  , 
called  that  uf  Jeireel,  and  tlie  farther  one  that  of  Har-  I 
od.)  The  name  of  Harud,  "  trembling,"  prohably  was 
taken  thnnthG"trciublint;"ofGideoii'sanDy  (Juilg.vii, 
S).  It  was  the  Hcene  of  succeasive  encampment*  nf  tbe 
Cnuadera  uid  Saracena,  and  was  called  by  the  Chria- 
'  tiana  ruhntiu,  and  bvlhe  Arabs  ^  in  ^of lid, "  the  apring 
ofGolialh"(Kohiuson,i/ti.fo».iii,e9).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioneil  by  the  Donlcaux  Mlgrim,  that  here  David  killed  j 
Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused  reminiscence  I 
of  many  battles  fought  ui  its  neighborhood  (Hitter,  Jor-  i 
ipn,  p.  iWj ;  or  the  wont  may  be  a  comqMion  of  "  GU- 
ead,"  su[^inaing  that  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  | 
and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii,  B, "  depart  from  Mount  ] 
Gilcad"  (SchwKTE,  p.a34>.  SeetiiLKAii.  According  to 
Joaephus  (.^nr.  viii,  16,4,6),  this  spring,  and  the  pool  i 
attached  to  it,  was  the  spot  where  Nabolh  and  hia  aona 
were  executed,  where  the  dof(s  aiiil  swine  licked  up  Ibeir 
blond  and  that  of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed 
in  the  hlood-atained  water  (Sept.).  But  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  present  text  of  1  Rings  xxii,3B  makes 
(he  aceue  of  theie  events  Iv  be  the  |iou1  of  Samaria. 
aeeNABOTH. 

Jezrcel,  PoKTlos  OF  (plsn),  merely  lignifiea  the 
Held  or  countiy  adjoining  the  city,  where  the  crime  of 
Ahab  hart  been  perpetrated,  and  where  ita  retribution 
was  lo  be  exacted  (2  Kings  ix,  10,  21,  SG,  ST;  comp.  ver. 
25,  26).     Naboth  waa  stoned  to  death  outside  the  city 
of  Jezreel  (1  Kings  ixi,  13),  and  the  dogs  licked  up 
Abab's  blood  that  was  dotted  in  the  bottom  of  his  char- 
iot, before  it  was  washed,  near  the  pool  of  Bamaria  (1 
Kings  xxii,  96,.%)  j  henoe  Schwara  {Pnlm.  p.  165,  note) 
proposes  to  render  the  expression  Bip^S 
1CK,  "in  the  pisce  where"  (occurring  in  tbe 
sentence  of  retaliation,  1  King*  xxi,  19),  as 
signifying  "  iii  punisbrnent  for  that;"  but  this 
construction  la  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Heh.  idiom  (see  Ge^eniua'a  /-«.  s.  v.  Cip^), 
and  the  other  incidents  furnish  a  sulficicnt- 
ly  exact  fulUlment  of  the  prediction   (see 
Clarhe'a  Commmt.  sd  loc.). 

JexRKEL,  TowKR  OF  (^^3^,  Sept,  viip- 
w),waa  one  of  the  ttirrel*  or  baations  guard- 
ing the  entrance  In  the  city,  and  sentinelled 
as  usual  b;  a  watchman  (2  Kuiga  ix,  17). 
See  above. 

Jecreei.,  Vai.uv  or  (par,  Josh,  xvii, 
16;  Judg.vl,33;  Hos.  i,  li).  On  the  north- 
em  nde  <if  the  city,  between  tbe  parallel 
ridges  ofliillios  and  Moreh  (now  called  Jehel 
ed-Duhy:  see  Mohkii),  ties  a  rich  valley 
(hence  ita  name,  Gn^»  Mtdii^ptiir),  an  off- 


This  was  called  the  "Valley  of  Jesrcel,"  and  Brthahan. 
with  the  other  towns  in  and  around  the  valley,  was  orig- 
Lially  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  rac«  who  had 
"chariuesof  iron"  (Josh,  xvii,  16).  The  region  fell  chKfly 
to  the  lot  of  Issachar,  but  neither  this  tribe  nor  ita  more 
powerful  neighbor  Ephraim  waa  able  to  drive  out  Ihr  an- 
einit  iieople  (xix,  IS).  Tbe  "valley  of  Jcxtvel'  became 
II  eaein'iufoneor  the  moat  signal  victories!  ver  si-hie^ed 
I'y  the  Israelites,  and  of  one  of  the  most  melancbuly  de- 
feats they  ever  sustained.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges 
the  Midianitea,  Amalekilea,  and  "chihlren  of  tbe  n*«" 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  "  pitched  in  the  valkj  vf  Jet- 
reel,"  almost  covering  its  green  giasiures  with  iheir 
leiits,  flocks,  and  herds  (Judg.  vi,  S3  sq.).  Cideon  has- 
tily summoned  the  warrion  of  Israel  iDund  his  staiKtard, 
and  tnuk  Dp  ■  position  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Cilbua. 
close  to  the  "  weU  of  Harod"  (vii.  1 ;  ab»  e«ll«l  "  the 
founiain  of  Jezreel"),  about  a  mile  eas)  of  the  ciiy.  (.'^ 
sbu;e.)  SeeGii>EON.  Two  cenluriea  later  the  Fhilif 
tines  took  up  the  identical  position  formerly  ocoipifil 
by  tbe  Midianitea.  and  the  Israelites  under  Saul  pitched 
on  Gideon's  old  campinB-nround  by  the  Tuuniain  of 
Jeircel"  (1  Sam.  xxix,  I-ll).  TTie  Israelites  were  de- 
feated, and  Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  tbe  Hnwcr  I'f  iheii' 
troops,  fell  ou  ths  heights  of  Gilboa  (,xxxi,  1-6^  ace 
Saui. 

In  later  ages  the  valley  of  Jmeel  srcRu  to  hare  ex- 
tended ita  name  to  the  whole  of  the  wider  Ttloin  ttf  £#- 
drarbm,  which  eontinnrd  to  be  tbe  smie  of  the  gT<«iraa 
military  evolutions  of  Palestine.  This  laiier  is.  indeed, 
the  roost  extensive  level  in  the  Holy  I.and  (ro  nUat 
/liya  simplv,  1  Mace  xii,  49;  Josephua,  Ant,  xv,  1, 11: 
viii,  !,S;  xii,  8,6;  xv,  8,  fi;  ITnr,  iji,  S,  I ;  I-iJ'f.H; 
fully  TO  fi(rair<ci'iv'E<rJpi|X<J/i.  Judith  i,8).  It  is  tbe 
modem  Mnj  Iba-'Amr,  by  which  the  whole  of  lbs 
plain  is  known  to  the  Arabs.  It  is  also  known  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the />{nn  o/J/rjuJdb  (!  Chmn.xxxv,  S3;  Zrrh. 
xii.  II),  and  (he  .Imn^aMoa  of  the  Apocalypae  (Rev. 
xvi,  16).  It  extends  about  thirty  miles  in  length  frcm 
eaat  to  west,  and  eighteen  in  Ineadlh  from  tujnh  lu 
south.  It  is  bounded  on  I  be  north  b)'  the  mauntainsuf 
Galilee,  and  on  tbe  south  by  those  of  Samaria:  on  tbe 
eastern  part  by  Mount  Tabor,  the  Little  Hermim,  and 
Gilboa;  and  on  the  west  by  Carmel,  between  whidi 
range  and  the  mountains  of  (iolike  is  an  outlet,  vbere- 
by  the  river  Kishon  winds  its  wav  to  the  bay  ot  Xat 
(see  Robmson'sArsHirrAM,  iii,  l«)-'l62. 181,2?;).  Ueic, 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  tbe  lend  of  Consan  (sec  Has- 
selquist,  TVor.  p.i;6:  Tmiln,  p.  615;  Haundrell,  p.  ;*; 
Schubert,  iii,  16S,  166),  the  tribe  of  Issachar  rrjoiced  is 
their  tents  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  In  the  flrst  ago  oT  Jew- 
ish history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  Crusades,  and  even  in  later  tirnen,  this  pUio  has 
been  the  scene  of  m  ...... 
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iiuon,  Rtfarckn,  ii,  333),  The  nine  pkin  wu  the 
■ceiie  of  the  conllict  o(  ihe  linelitc*  ami  the  Syriuia  (I 
Kingi  XX,  Sfi-SO).  Here  aliia  Joaiah,  king  of  Juilnh. 
fnugbt  ill  iliiguise  againu  Necho,  kini;  of  Egrpt,  and 
fell  by  the  anuwB  uf  hia  aiiU^aiiint  {i  Kingi  xxiii,  29). 
Joaephua  o<l«n  mentioiii  this  remiikible  part  of  the 
Holy  Luiil,  anil  alwayt  («  above)  under  the  appclU- 
tion'offjU  (Jrail  PUiin  i  under  Ihe  Hme  name  it  ia  also 
^raken  of  by  Eiuebiua  aud  Jerome  (in  the  Oxonuul.), 
"  It  baa  been  ■  chueeii  plaee  fur  encampment,''  aaya  Dr. 
E.  Clarke, "  in  every  conteet  from  the  daya  of  Nabucha- 
donoaoT,  king  uf  the  Aasyrians,  in  the  hiatiiry  of  wboae 
war  with  Arjihax*!  [.ludith  i.  8)  it  i>  mentioned  aa  the 
great  plain  of  Bulraelun,  until  the  diaaatmua  march  of 
the  lale  Napoleon  Bunaparte  from  Kgvpt  into  S\Tia. 
JewT,  lientiles,  Samceiw,  Christian  cruaadera,  Egypliana, 
I'ersiaiis,  Druaes,  Turk^  Arabs,  and  yrench,  warriora  out 
of  every  nalioii  which  ia  under  heaven,  have  pitched 
iheir  t«ita  in  the  plain  of  Eailraelun,  and  have  beheld 
Ihe  varioua  bannera  of  the ir  iiaiion  iret  with  the  dewa 
of  Tabor  and  nf  ilermnn.''  (for  other  nodces  of  this 
place,seeDeSauky'a.Vumfrjn-,ii,3(M-SlI.)  Thia  no- 
ble plain,  like  the  greater  portion  of  ill  the  rich  plaint 
of  lUealine  anil  Syrii,  ia  in  the  handa  of  the  govern- 
mem,  ami  ia  only  partially  cultivated ;  the  aoil  ia  deep 
of  >  ilaik  red  color,  inclined  (o  be  clayey,  ami  cannot  b( 
surpasaHl  in  natuiid  fertility  (aee  Kelaml,  Pijat/.  p.  S6C 
H). ;  IlameavelU,  i,  418  aq.).    See  E»r>itA[iiA<t. 

S.  A  town  in  the  mimnUiina  of  Juilah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Jultah  and  Jokdeam  ( Josh,  xv,  M),  aituated  (ac- 
oorUiiig  to  the  aaanclated  names)  in  the  diaCrict  aouth- 
eaat  of  Hebron,  on  (he  eilge  of  the  desert  of  Jwlah.  It 
ia  poBnbly  iileotical  with  the  mo<lem  ruined  aite  Zartui, 
which  li^  in  a  fertile  region  (Kobinson,  JUttarcin,  ii, 
SOI),  aa  the  name  Jeireel  implies.  See  No.  8.  It  vraa 
probably  thu  pbc*  (1  ^m.  xitv,  48)  from  which  came 
Ahifioam,  one  of  Da^id'5  wives  (comp.  the  neighboring 
Canoel,  where  Abigail,  hia  other  wife,  taken  about  the 
same  time,  resded),  the  Jiczhxkijtkbb  (n'*bK3^1^, 
Swn.xivii,8;  xxx,b;  SSam.ii,3j  iii,g;  lCluou.iii, 
1>     See  AuK7. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Juitah  (I  Chron.  iv,  3,  where  two 
brolbera  and  a  slater  are  alao  mentioned),  apparentlv 
of  the  aame  family  vriih  I'enuel  and  Eier,  "  aona"  uf 
MuT,  the  grandson  uf  lleiim  (ver.  4).  From  the  tn- 
queot  aaaodatiun  of  names  of  places  in  Ibe  vicinity  oF 
Bethlehem  in  the  aame  connection,  it  is  probable  that 
thU  Jeirecl  waa  the  fuurider  uf  the  town  in  Ibe  tribe  of 
Judah  (No.  !,  alwi'e)  which  bore  hia  name.  In  Ihe 
text  it  is  Slated  of  him  ami  hia  retalivea, "  these  ate  tlie 
IktlMr  of  Etam"  (03^9  ^K  ^^*'^,  Sept.  mi  ovm 
uoi  Ai'rd/i,  Vulg.  iMtii  quvgae  ilirpi  Elam,  AQlh.VerB. 
"and  these  are  of  Ihe  fathers  of  Etam~),  meaning  ap- 
parently that  they  founded  or  re«ded  in  the  place  by 
that  namei  and,  aa  several  other  towns  in  the  aame 
geiural  neighborhood  are  expressly  assigned  lo  separate 
iodivklnals  in  the  enumeration,  this  must  be  ascribed 
^>ecially  lo  Ithma  anil  Idbash,  who,  with  their  Hster. 
aie  the  only  two  not  thus  particularly  identiOcd  with 
any  other  locality.     RC.  cir.  1612. 

4.  A  lymbolicil  name  given  by  the  prophet  tlosea 
to  his  oldest  son  (Hos.  i,  4),  then  just  bom  (RC  cir. 
783),  in  token  of  a  great  slaughter  predicteil  by  him, 
like  that  which  had  before  so  often  drenched  the  aoil  of 
(be  plain  of  Esdnelon  with  blood  (ii,  3).  He  ia  ader- 
worils  made,  together  with  hia  brother  Lo-ammi  ami 
hia  sister  Lo-nihama  (i,  6,  9),  emblema  of  the  Jewish 
people  lo  be  restored  after  punishment  and  dispersion  in 
tin  approaching  exile,  and  to  be  augmented  by  new  fa- 
vors (U,  ii,  !o).  In  thia  way  ia  to  be  understood  thp 
vexed  paasa^  ufthe  same  prophet  (Iloa,  ii,S!),'<And 
the  earth  shall  heir  [rather,  inmrr,  and  yield]  the 
com,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil  [due  fmm  the  soil  ] ;  and 
Ihey  [L  e.  then  gills  of  the  earth]  shaU  hear  [answer] 
Jened,"  L  e.  the  earth,  rendered  fertile  from  heaven  (see 
TO.  31),  aball  yield  anew  her  produce  to  (the  tilkrs  of) 
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JeireeL  The  prophet  then  (ver.  33)  carries  out  the  rcF- 
erencej'i  his  son,  with  evident  allu^n  lo  the  ngniSc»> 
tion  of  the  name  Jeneel,  which  impUea  the  prodactive- 
neas  of  that  plain,  "And  1  will  sow  her  [i.  e.  Aim  and  it, 
Jezreel  being  construed  aa  a  fern.,  like  other  collectives, 
e.  g.  Ephraim  in  laa.  xvii,  10,  11,  etc]  unto  me  in  tbe 
earth ;  and  I  will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  hail  not  ob- 
taiiieil  mercy  [i.  e.  again  chtriilt  iM-ruhama],  and  t 
will  aay  to  them  which  were  not  my  people  [Le.to 
/x>-umiiu].  Thou  art  my  people,  and  Ihey  ahiU  say. 
Thou  art  my  God ;"  Le.the  whole  people  uf  Israel,  whom 
the  prophet  thus  emblematically  repreMnts  by  his  three 
children,  will  again  be  planted,  cherished,  and  claimed 
by Jehovahashiaown. — (leseiiius.  t:4ee ItosK.i.  "From 
this  time  the  image  seema  to  have  been  continued  as  a 
prophetical  expression  fur  the  i»wing  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, as  it  were  broadcast;  aa  if  Ihe  whole  of  Pale^ 
tine  ami  the  world  were  lo  become,  in  a  a|iirilual  sense, 
one  rich  plain  of  JeireeL     'I  will  »ic  them  among  the 

<Ztvh.'x,9).  'Ve  ahall  be  tilled  and  loicn,  ami  I  will 
multiply  men  upon  you'  (Eiek.  xxxvi,  9, 10).  '  1  will 
nnc  the  hnuaeuf  Israel  and  the  houae  of  Judah  with  the 
seed  of  idcii  and  with  the  aeed  of  beast'  (Jer.  xxxi,  37), 

appeara  in  the  N.  T.  (Mall,  xii,  3)" 

Jes'Teiillte  (l  Kin^xxi,  1,4,0,7,  IS,  IS;  2  Kings 
ix,3l,35),uiinhabitantorj>uttiEtL(i|.v.),inlsaacbat. 

Jei'reSllteu  (1  Som.xxvU.S;  xxx,6;  !Sam.ii, 
3:  IChTon.iii,  1),  a  woman  of  Jezeekl  (q.  v.),  in  Ju- 
dah. 

Jlb'uun  (Hebrew  rOHm',  VtX^-^,  pUaunil  t  Sept. 
'U^nafi  T.r. 'l[fKiinb'>,oneDf  the"soiu''orTola,  the 
son  of  Issaehar,  a  valiant  chief,  apparenlly  uf  the  tinie 
of  David  (I  Chrou.  vii,  3).    KC.  dr.  1017. 

Jld'laph  (Hebrew  Yi^apS',  ^h-T,  ttarful;  Sept. 
'liXJaf),  the  seventh  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nabot 
(Abraham's  brother)  by  MUcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  aa 
cir.  204a 

Jlm'na  (Xumb.  xxvi,  14),;im'nall  (Gen.  xlvi,  17), 
Jim'nite  (Numb,  xvi,  44>    See  Imxa. 

Jlph'tab  (Heb.  Yiphtudi-,  np^%  Ibe  same  name 
aa  JtphtluAi  Sept.  'li^o),  a  towri  in  the  "hwland" 
district  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Aahwi  and  Aah- 
roah  (Josh,  xv,  48),  and  lying  in  the  soucbem  iitedtal 
group  west  of  Hebron  and  east  of  Eleutheropnlia.  See 
Jl-DAH.    Some'(e.  g.  Keil,  ail  loc)  have  located  it  in 
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though  the  import  of  the  nama  implies  a  "defile''  ad- 
joining, ami  the  assodaleU  names  are  iudicative  of  nat- 
urally strong  positiona,  yet  the  "plain"  or  SktplitUih  (q. 
v.)  here  actiudly  comes  quite  far  in  thia  direction  to  the 
r  "hill  country"  (Robinson,  ItnnirtAei,  iii,  I8> 
lay  Iheiefoie  pmume  a  locitioa  for  Jiphtah  at  the 
ruined  village  JiMrvt,  where  a  amallei  valley  runs  up 
south  from  wadvel-Melek(ItobiiaoD,ii,843,twUi  Van 
de  VeUe'a  Map,  ed.  I8G4). 

Jipll'tliata-«1  (Heb.  ripklaeh--^  Vx-nne?,  <<r<fl^ 
ago/ God;  Sept.  [Pol]  Itfaa^X),  a  viOey  «  Ihe  in- 
tersection of  the  line  between  Asher  aitd  Naphlalr  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  Zebuton  (Jneh.  xlx,  14,  97). 
I>r.  Robinann,  with  great  pmbabilily.  suggests  (new  ed. 
of  Rrararrhti,  iii,  106, 107)  that  Ihe  name  is  re|iresented 
hy  that  of  Jolapala  ('IwroB-nrn),  Ihe  reimwneil  fortreas 
oi"  Galilee  mentioned  by  Joaephus  as  having  been  torti- 
Hed  by  himaelf  (War,  i>,20,  6;  /.>/>,  87),  and  then  as 
'  g  held  Dul,  under  his  own  command,  against  the 
loed  aaaaulta  of  Vespaaian,  and  where  he  was  M 
luc  taken  primner  after  the  downfall  of  the  place  (IKiir, 
'"  7, 3-36).     He  describes  it  sa  surrounded  b 


Iremity  of  the  oppoaiie  n 

he  other  side*  were  overinoked  by 

ns.     Ii  contained  no  lbuniain%  but 
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ReUud  had  ilreuly  renuuked  {PaJcal.  p.  816,  867)  Out 
the  Gopalala  (Xnrtl3)  of  the  Talmudic  wrilings,  thn« 
loilea  horn  Seppliaris,  wu  piolubly  iilentjad  iriLh  Chii 
place.  It  ia  (loubtleae  Lhc  modem  Jr/al,  ohich  Un  fuur 
or  Hve  Engliih  miln  froiD  Sefurieh.  It  wu  first  viHted 
■nd  identified  by  Schullz  (Riltar,  Eritt.  xvi,  768  »q.). 
The  Tilley  in  qaestion  would  thus  aninrei  tu  the  great 
widy  A  bUm,  which  urns  Bouth-weMeily  from  Jerai,the 
boundary  between  Aaher  aiiil  Zebulon  following  tbe  line 
of  hills  between  Sukhnin  and  Kefi  Heoda,  in  which 
this  wady  has  its  hi  ad  (Hobinaon,  ul  np,'),  rather  than 
ta  the  deeper  wady  Jiiiilin,  considerably  eoulii  of  this, 
and  running  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  southeni  side 
of  which  atands  the  village  of  AruJuh,  therefore  not  al- 
together anawering  to  Beth-Emek  (as  thooght  by  Dr. 
Smith,  BOtiofkeca  Sacra,  1863,  p.  ISl),  which  was  thus 
riuiated  on  the  valley  Jiphthah-el  (Joah.  xix,S7).  Dr. 
Thomson,  while  justly  objecting  to  the  letter  valley,  as 
beiliK  too  far  noilh  (IjbvI  and  Buck,  i,  4T2),  pniposes  as 
the  site  of  Jiphthah  the  ruined  aite  Jifl(riS,"Mtualed  on 
the  edge  of  the  long  valley  [rather  plain]  of  T^ron," 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  "  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el"  (ib.  ii,  122);  but  this,  od  the  Mber  hand,  Uea  even 
»>uth  of  Kumaueh  (Rimmon),  which  undoubtedly  lay 
within  Zebulon  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  title  (R^l,  rat- 
iae,  and  not  bn],  teaify,  L  e.  "valley  watered  by  a 
blook;"  see  Geeeniue,  Lexie.  s.  v.)  properly  designates 
this  fine  pan  (hence  the  superlative  luune,  GotTt  firjilt), 
which  connects  the  rich  plain  el-Botlauf  on  the  east 
with  the  yet  more  fertile  plain  of  Acre  on  the  weal,  and 
is  described  by  the  Scottish  deputation  as  "incloMd 
with  eteep  wooded  hills;  sonielinics  it  namnni  almoil 
(0  lie  UrattnfM  of  a  drfilr.  ...  The  valley  ia  long,  and 
dectinea  very  gently  towards  the  weat;  (he  bills  on 
either  side  are  ollen  finely  wooded,  sometimet  rocky 
and  picturesque.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  Pales- 
tine, and  was  no  doubt  much  frequented  in  ancient  ' 
(Afport,  p.  809,  SID).  There  seems  also  to  be  an 
eion  to  the  etymological  force  of  the  name  (q.  d.  the 
ofWRtnjr  out  of  a  gorge  into  a  plain)  in  the  statement 
(Josh,  xix,  14),  "And  the  oiilpoiiigi  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  oT  Jiphthah-el"  (comp.  Deut.  xxniii.lS,  "And  of 
Zebuion  be  said,  Kejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  goinfft  oaC). 

Jlr«h.    See  Jriiovaii-jirkii. 

JlXOhakL    SeeRABHij  Saktar. 

JTo'Xb  (Heh.  roab',  ■l.»i\  Jihinoh  i»  hii/orfcr,- 
Sept.  'lua^,  but  'luj^ri^  in  1  Chron.  ir,  16),  the  name 

1.  The  eon  of  Seraiah  (son  of  Kcnaz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah),  and  pmgeniloT  of  f he  inhalntanti  of  Cbaiashim 
or  emftsmen  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).    EC  post  1667. 

2.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.viii,  16;  xx,  IB),  and  "captain  of  the  host" 
(generalisiiiDO  of  the  army)  during  nrariy  the  whole  of 
Itavid's  r«gn.<3  Sam.  ii,  IS;  x,  7;  xi,  I ;  1  Rings  xi, 
la;  !  Sam.  xviti,  1).  It  is  a  little  remariiable  that  he 
is  <lesgtialeil  by  his  maternal  parentage  only,  his  father's 
name  being  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Scripturss.  Jo- 
Bephus('lua/jDc),iodeed,Rivee(/ln/.vii,  1,3)  the  father's 
name  as  Sari  (iavpi),  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding  Sarouiah  (Xopouia).  Perhaps  he 
was  a  foreigner.  He  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  have  dieil  before  hia  aons,  as  we  flnd  men- 
tion of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (i  Sam.ii,3;2). 

Joab  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  brothers, 
Ahishai  anil  Asihcl,  in  the  command  of  David's  Irmps 
against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the  claims  of  a  eon  of 
Saul  in  opfioaition  to  those  of  David,  then  reigning  in 
Hebnin.  The  armies  having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  \ 
a  general  action  was  brought  on,  in  which  Abner  was  , 
worsted.  ILL'.  10j3.  See  O iHttOM.  In  hia  flight  he  had  : 
the  misfr^tuiic  lo  kill  Joab's  brother,  the  swift-footed 
Asahel,  by  whom  he  was  pursued  (2  Sam.  ii,  1S-S2). 
See  AuNER;  Akaiiei.  Joab  smothered  (or  a  time  his 
resentment  agiiusi  the  sheddei  of  his  btotber's  blood ;  I 
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but,  being  whetted  by  the  natmal.  rivalry  nf  p> 
between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  nuide  it  Ikte  ex- 
cuse of  liis  policy  by  treacherously,  in  the  act  of  fiimd- 
ty  communication,  slaying  Abner,  at  the  very  lime 
when  the  seriicea  of  the  latter  to  David,  to  wbom  tw 
had  then  turned,  bad  rendered  him  a  moat  daiiKemaa 
rival  to  him  in  power  and  influence  (2  Sam,  iii,  W-K> 
That  Abner  had  at  first  suspected  that  Joab  would  taka 
the  poNtion  of  blood-avenger  [ace  Buhii-hkvemik]  ia 
clear  from  (he  apprehension  which  he  exiirened  i,3  ham. 
ii,  32) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab  had.  under  all 
the  circumstances,  abanikmed  this  |»eiiion,  is  ahuwn  by 
the  unsuspecting  teadincas  with  which  he  weni  Awte 
with  him  (2  Sam.  iii,  26,  37) ;  and  that  Joab  placed  bis 
murderous  act  on  the  fooling  of  vengeance  for  his  bmih- 
er's  blood  is  plainly  aisled  in  2  Saro.iii,  30:  l.y  whtih 
it  also  appeals  that  the  other  brolbcr,  Abihhai,  shued 
in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its  responabiliiicfL.  At  the 
same  rime,  as  Abner  was  perfectly  jusri&ed  in  (-Uying 
Asahel  to  save  bis  own  life,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Jc»b 
would  ever  have  aaettcd  his  right  of  btood-iwingc  Lad 
not  Abner  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his  iufluencB 
with  DaiSd.    The  king,  much  as  he  reprobated  Ihr  act, 

blood-revenge,  and  he  stood  habitually  loo  much  iu  awa 
of  bis  impetuous  and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  ts  gnin- 
isbment,  or  even  to  displace  him  tiffm  his  commaxKL 
"  I  am  tbis  day  weak,"  he  said, "  though  anointed  king, 
and  theae  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  loo  baid  fw  me" 
(2  Sam.  iii,  89).  aai046.  Desirous  pnibally  of  mak- 
ing some  atonement  before  David  and  the  public  lor 
thU  atrocity,  in  a  way  which  at  the  same  lime  was 
mOflt  likely  to  prove  eRectual,  namely,  by  some  daring 
exploit,Juab  wasthe  first  to  mount  to  the  asaauli  at  ttw 
storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had  re- 
mained eo  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jcbusiiea,  RQ  cii. 


Bvtl 


:  chief  CI 


of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  Dai-id  was  hv  this 
'  time  king  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10).  He  had  a  chief  aimar- 
bearer  of  bis  own,  fJaharai,  a  Beetolhiie  {!  Sam.  iiiii, 
37;  1  Chron.  xi,  89),  and  ten  attendants  to  can?  bis 
equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii,  15).  He  had 
the  charge,  (onnerly  belonging  to  the  king  or  judge,  M 
giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance  or  relrcsl  (2 
3am.  xviii,  16).  He  wai  called  bv  the  almost  ngal 
title  of  "  loni"  (2  Sam.  xi,  II), "  the  prince  of  (he  king's 
army"  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  84).  His  usual  residence  (ei- 
cept  when  campaigning)  was  in  .Teruaalcm,  but  he  bad 
a  bouse  and  pruperlv,  with  barlev-fickls  adjoining,  in 
the  country  (2  Sam!  xiv,  SO],  in 'the  "wildemeis-  {I 
Kings  ii,  34),  probably  on  the  north-east  of  Jerutakm 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiii,  18;  Joali.  viii,  15,  20),  near  an  an- 
iry,  called  fmm  ila  iiomadic  village  "  Uail- 
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V,  30), » 


extenuve  sheepwalks.     It  is  possible  Itat 

roll>  BOh-Joab  (1  Chrou.  ii,  M),  to  distinguish  it  fnn 
Ataroth-adar.  His  great  military  achievements,  which 
he  conducted  in  person,  may  be  divided  bilo  three  am- 
paigna:  (a)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of 
Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and  defeated  the  Srt- 
ians,  while  bis  brother  Abishai  did  the  same  for  the 
Ammonites.  The  Syrians  rallied  with  their  kindred 
tiibea  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  were  finally 
routed  by  David  himself.  See  HADAnKzen.  (ft)  The 
second  was  against  Edom,  The  decisive  victor;  wn 
gained  by  David  himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (1  Sam.  viii.  !S% 
But  Joab  had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  vi«oty, 
and  nmained  fur  six  months  extirpating  the  male  pop- 
ulation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tomba  of  1'i.tn  (1 
Kings  xi,  15, 16).  So  long  was  the  lermr  of  hi>  name 
lireacrved  that  only  when  the  fugirive  jirince  of  E*iir. 
in  the  Egyptisn  court,  heard  that  "David  slept  wiili 
his  fathers,  and  that  Joab,  Iht  enpliim  of  iJir  InM,  na 
dead,"  did  he  \~enture  to  return  to  hia  own  coontr^'  (it 
xi,  21,  22).    (c)  The  third  was  agMosi 
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Tbtf  wm  igun  l<ft  to  Job  (i  Sim.  x,  T-19).  He 
wmK  ogaiiuC  them  At  the  beginning  of  the  nevt  jeBi, 
"•t  the  lime  when  kiDgs  go  out  to  b«tt1e"— to  theurga, 
of  Rabbah.  The  ark  wu  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole. 
■nnj-  wan  encampeil  in  boalbs  or  huts  louiiil  the  be- 
kaguered  city  {3  hain.  xi,  1, 1 1).  Arts-  ■  nrtle  of  the 
inhalutanta,  which  caused  some  las  to  the  Jewish  array, 
J«ab  took  Iha  lower  city  on  the  rirer,  and  then,  with 
mte  loyalty,  sent  to  urge  David  to  come  and  lake  the 
ciladd,  "  Rabbah,"  leit  the  gkny  or  the  caplura  abouU 
pass  rnin  the  king  to  his  genera)  (i  Sam.  xii,  2E-ffi). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  later  acta  of 
Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fact  part  of  the  public  rec- 
onl  of  the  king  ha  serveiL  See  David.  He  served 
him  futhfully,  both  in  political  and  private  relaticHw; 
bir,  allhough  he  knew  his  power  orer  David,  and  often 
treated  him  with  little  cemiiony,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
tbat  he  waa  moat  truly  devoted  to  hia  inleieaU.  But 
Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  to  the  king  ami  the  people,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  serve  hia  master's  vicee  as  his  virtue*,  so  long  as  they 
dill  not  interfere  with  his  own  ialereats,  or  tended  to 
promote  them  by  enabling  him  lo  make  himself  useful 
to  the  king.  (Sec  Niemeyer,  CAtiniif.  iv,  458  sq.)  His 
really  apprehenirion  of  the  king's  meaning  in  the  matter 
of  Uriah,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himseir 
the  instrument  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by 
which  it  was  covered,  are  proofs  of  tbis,  and  form  as 
deep  a  atain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murders  (_2 
Sanbiti,  14-25),  &C  1039.  As  Joab  wm  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  hail  taken  pains  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation between  him  and  his  father,  we  msy  set  the 
higher  value  upon  hia  Arm  adhesion  to  David  when  Ab- 
iialom  revolted,  and  upon  his  stem  sense  of  duly  lo  the 
king — from  whom  he  expected  no  thanks — displayed  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  sUughier  of  bis  favor- 
ite son,  when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
ofiloingttis  king  a  sen-ice  against  his  own  will  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  1-14).  aCdr.  t(KiS.  In  like  manner,  when  Da- 
vid unhappily  lesolveil  to  number  the  people,  Joab  di»- 
eemcd  the  evil  and  remonstnled  against  it,  and  al- 
though be  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  he  performed  the 
duty  tardily  and  reluctantly,  lo  aflbrd  the  king  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  matter,  and  look  no 
paiin  to  conceal  how  odious  the  measure  waa  lo  him 
(2  Sam.  xxiv).  David  was  cerUinly  ungrateful  f'.r  the 
services  of  Joab  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  pow- 
erful party  which  hail  supported  Absalom,  be  offered 
the  command  of  the  host  to  Amaaa,  who  had  command- 
ed tbe  armr  of  Absdom  (2  Sam.  xix,  18).  But  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  new  commander,  in  the  emergency 
which  the  revolt  of  Kchri's  son  produced,  arising  per- 
haps fhnn  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow  their 
rww  leader,  gave  Joab  an  opportunity  of  di^ilaying  bis 
uperior  resources,  anil  also  of  removing  hia  rival  by  a 
murder  very  similar  to  that  of  Abner,  and  in  some  re- 
spects less  excusable  and  more  fouL  See  Ajcasa.  Be- 
sides, Amaaa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his 
mother's  sister  (S  .Sam.  xx,  1-13).     RCcir.  1022. 

When  David  lay  apparently  on  his  death-bed,  and  a 
demonatration  was  maiie  in  favor  of  the  succeaston  of 
tlM  eldest  sarviving  son,  Adonijab,  whoae  interests  had 
beoi  compromiaed  by  the  preference  of  the  young  Solo- 
mon, Josh  jiuned  the  party  of  the  former.  RC  cir. 
lOlfi.  It  woubl  be  unjust  to  regard  this  as  a  defection 
bom  David.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dem- 
ooatration  in  favor  of  the  natural  heir,  which,  if  not  Ihen 
made,  could  not  be  made  at  alL  But  an  act  which 
woulil  have  been  Justiflable  had  the  preference  of  Solo- 
nMjD  been  a  mere  caprice  of  the  old  kbig,  became  crimi- 
nal aa  an  act  of  contumacy  lo  tbe  divine  king,  the  real 
bead  of  the  government,  who  had  called  the  house  of 
David  lo  the  throne,  and  had  the  sole  light  of  dtlermin- 
Ing  which  of  its  members  should  reign.  We  leam  from 
David's  last  song  that  bis  powcrieisness  over  his  rourt- 
icra  waa  ercn  then  present  lo  his  mind  (2  Sam.  xjciii,  6, 
T),  and  nDw  he  recalled  to  Solomoo'a  recoUectiun  the  two 
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mnrders  of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  Kings  ii.  6, 6),  with  as 
injunction  not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impu- 
nity. When  the  prompt  measures  taken  nnder  the  di- 
rection of  the  king  rendered  Adonijah's  demonsIratioD 
abortive  (1  Kings  i,  T),  Joab  withdrew  into  private  life 
till  some  time  after  the  ileath  of  David,  when  the  fate 
of  A<loniJah,  and  of  Abiathar— whose  life  was  only  spared 
in  consequence  of  hia  aacerdolal  character-^  waned  Joab 
diat  he  had  Utile  mercy  lo  expect  from  the  new  king. 
He  fled  (m  refuge  lu  tbe  altar ;  bul  when  Solomon  heard 
this,  be  sent  fienaiah  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  aa  he 
refused  to  come  forth,  gave  orden  that  he  should  be 
alain  even  at  tbe  allar.  Thua  died  one  of  tbe  most  ac> 
complished  warriors  and  Dnscntpuloua  men  that  Israel 
ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  his  domain 
in  tiM  wilderoeaa  of  Judah.  and  buried  there  (t  Kings 
ii,S,  2S-S4).  aC  cir.  1012.  He  left  descendants,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  double  curse  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii,  S9)  and  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  Ii,  iS)  that  Ihcy  seemed  lo  dwindle 
away,  stricken  by  a  succession  of  visitations — weakneaa, 
leprosy,  lamenesa,  muriler,  starvation.  His  name  is  by 
some  supposed  (in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah's  cor- 
onation on  that  spot)  lo  be  preserved  in  the  modem  a|^ 
pdlation  of  Enrogcl—"  Ihe  well  of  Job"— corrupted  from 
Jodi 

3.  One  of  tbe  "sons"  of  Pahaih-moab  (1  Esdr.  vlii, 
S&),  whose  descendants,  together  with  those  of  Jcshua, 
returned  from  the  exile  to  Ihe  number  of  2X12  or  2816 
(Erraii,  6:  Neh.  vii,  11),  besides  218  males  subsequent- 
ly under  the  leadership  of  one  Ohadiah  (Kira  viii,  9). 
aaanlefiBS. 

Jo'fiChu  ('Ittirixnt  V.  r.  'tiix'tl^  "nd  'Uxovia^),  ■ 
GcBictzed  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  34)  of  the  name  of  king  JeIio- 
HAZ(q.v.). 

Jo'HcUm  floiacfrri),  a  Grvcized  form  of  the  Hek 
name  Jeiioiakih,  and  applied  in  the  Apocrypha  to 

1.  The  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Bar.  i,S). 

2.  A  priest  (li  iipiuf,  A.  V. "  high-priest"),  smd  to  be 
son  of  llilkiah  at  the  time  of  ihe  burning  of  Jerusalem 
by  tbe  Babylonians  (Bar.i,-       "      '  '       ' 


See  JoACiM,4. 
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Joachim,  abbot  o: 


person  intended  may  periispa  have  been  n 

ceasor,  but  only  a  Junior  son  of  llilkiah— if,  indeed,  Ihe 

whole  naiTUlive  be  not  spurious.     See  Bahicii. 

Floreh,  waa  bom  al  Calico,  in 
iboui  1130.     After  a  short  ren- 
denca  at  the  court  of  hoger  of  Sicily,  he  Journeyed  to 

boc«ne  abbot  of  C.iiace(Luralium),  in  Calabria.  This 
otRce  he  resigned,  however,  wime  lime  after,  and  found- 
ed himself  ■  monastery  at  Kluris,  near  Cosenza.  Joa- 
chim died  between  1201  and  120j.  He  enjoyed  great 
.  reverenced  by  many 
OS  a  prophet,  and  stood  in  high  conaideiation  with  popes 

'  princes,  but  since  his  day  he  has  been  very  vari- 
ously Judged.     Praised  as  a  prophet  by  J.  G.  SyllanKus, 

■  ■  "  ■  ■ ' .  the  Jesuit  Fapebroch,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy  by  Bunaventura,  and  called  a  peeudo-pnphet 
by  Baroaiu*.  His  partisans  claimed  that  he  worked 
miracles,  but  it  appears  belter  proved  that  he  wrote 
prophecies,  and  denounced  in  the  slrongeei  terms  the 
growing  CDTTupiiiin  of  tbe  Komish  hierarchy.  He  en- 
deavored lo  bring  about  a  reformation.  His  character 
has  perhapa  been  best  delineated  by  Neander  (Ch.  /litt. 
iv,  220),  who  aaj-a  of  him:  "Grief  over  the  coirapiion 
of  the  Church,  lunging  desire  for  belter  times,  profound 
Christian  feeling,  a  mediiative  mind,  and  a  glowing 
imagination,  such  are  the  peculiar  cbaracterialica  of  hia 
spirit  and  his  wridngs."  He  complained  of  the  dciBca- 
tion  of  [he  Koman  Church,  opposed  Ihe  issue  of  indul- 
ncie,  cODdemned  the  Crusades  as  antagonistic  to  the 
press  purpose  of  Chri^I,  who  had  himself  predicted 
only  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  decried  the  simonioua 
clergy,  and  even  argued  against  the  be- 
stowal of  temporal  power  on  the  pope,  fearing  that  the 
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oinMnlioM  iB  bli  dijr  for  temporal  power  might  iJti- 
m*t«l7  mult,  u  they  emitually  did,  in  the  ueiimption 
of  "  npiritiui  Chinga  whicb  do  not  belong  to  him."  -ioa- 
chim'i  doclriaes,  bowever,  kie  umewbiu  peculiir.  His 
fuaduaenUl  u-gumeul  i>  Ib>t  the  Christian  erm  chwee 

under  another  di«peiuatiui).  Thus  the  three  pcmma  cif 
the  GodhBid  divided  the  government  ot  tgea  amunj; 
them :  the  reign  of  the  Father  pmbiaced  the  periud 
ftoni  the  creation  of  the  world  U>  the  coming  of  Chrim ; 
tbM  of  the  Sun,  the  twelve  centuiua  and  a  half  ending 
in  1260,  and  then  omild  oommence  the  reign  of  the 
Hoi/  Spirit.  This  change  would  be  marked  by  a  prog- 
reaa  etmilir  lo  that  which  followed  the  wibatitution  of 
the  new  for  the  old  diipeoutiun.  Tbua  man,  after  hav- 
ing been  carnal  under  the  Father,  half  carnal  and  half 
■pirilual  under  the  Son,  would,  under  the  Holy  (Jhoat, 
became  exclusively  spirituaL  So  there  have  been  three 
•Uget  of  development  in  society,  in  which  the  auprem- 
acy  belonged  successively  to  warriors,  the  secular  clergy, 
and  monks  (comp.  Neander,  Church  HutoTy,  iv,  229  sq.). 
As  Joachim  found  many  adhersnta,  the  third  l^ienm 
Council,  at  the  request  of  Alexander  III,  condemned 
Joachim's  "  mystic*!  extravagances  t"  Alexander  IV  was 
■till  more  severe  in  opposition  ta  Joachim ;  and  in  1260 
the  Council  at  Aries  lliully  pronounced  all  Iblloweis  of 
Joachim  heretics.  Joachim's  ideas  were  chietly  jiresent- 
ed  in  the  form  of  meditations  on  theN.  T.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  scholastic  theology,  which  aimed  at  eslab- 
lishtng  the  principles  of  faith  dialeclically,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  Peter  Lombard  explained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Towardi  the  middle  of  the  ISth  centu- 
ry these  views  bad  gained  a  largj  number  of  sdherenta. 
Among  the  many  works  attributed  (u  Joachim  some  are 
undoubtedly  spurious,  while  others  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  additions,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  hi)  popu- 
larity (compare  Neander,  iv,  221,  note).  'The  Erponlio 
taper  Apocalypiim  (Venice,  1517,  4to,  often  reprinted), 
CiMordirt  Velri-ii  an  -Voci  TeMtanitaH  libri  o  (Venice, 
1519,  Hvo),  and  the  PialttrUnt  dmm  Ciorianim  appear 
lobe  genuine.  Among  the  others  bearing  bis  name  are 
commenuriea  on  Jeremiah,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  parts  of 
Nifaum,  Habakkuk,  Zechsrish.  and  Malachi ;  also  a 
number  of  prophecies  conceraing  the  popes,  and  predict- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  papacv.  All  these  were  pub~ 
lished  at  Venice  {I319-152i)  and  Cologne  (1577).  Ilia 
Life  was  written  by  Gregory  di  Laoro  (Na|^  lli«U, 
4to).  Among  the  MS.  works  attributed  to  him,  Pro- 
phitia  It  EjjionlioHei  SibyUnruM;  Kreerpliimei  t  lihiii 
Joachimi  de  MumK^fuif,  dt  Trrraribiu  it  Ainmmi,  m 
de  pttado'C/irutii !  Prophelwe  de  Onerihut  Prodnda- 
mm;  Epiilola  Joachimi  de  lutt  Proph/tiu ;  and  Rrrr- 
lationet,  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 
See  HiH.  Liarr.  de  la  Francr,  vol  xs;  Dom  Rervsise, 
//Moire  de  ValAi  Joadiim;  Tiraboechi,  Storin  drlla 
letter.  floL  voL  v,  2d  ed.  ■  Gregoire  Unde,  Vie  <k  FuHh 
Joachim:  '.loefi:!,  !fouv.  Biog.  Oeairalr,  ixvi,  718;  \e- 
andet,  CA.  Hitiorg,  iv,  215  sq.-  llenog,  Rml-EtteyUop. 
Ti.  718  sq.  %  Engelhardt,  Joachim,  etc,  in  Kirckengach. 
AbhaiiSii^a  (Jia  l«Si). 

JtMohlmlaodll.    See  ReroRHATios  (Gbrham). 

JoKotalmitea.     See  Joachih  or  Flobis. 

Jo'HollU  (luarifi),  another  Gmciied  foini  of  the 
Ueb.  name  Joachim,  applied  in  the  Apocrypha  to 

1,  The  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Eadr.  1,37, 38, 
39). 

2  By  corruption  for  JiiioiACHni,  the  next  king  of 
Judih  (1  E:sdr.i,43). 

3.  A  son  of  Zerulibabel.  who  retamed  to  Jemaalem 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,5), 
Zenibbabel  himself. 

4.  "The  bigh-priest  which 
iv,  6,  U)  in  the  lime  of  Judith,  and  who  wehMined  the 
hendne  after  the  death  of  Holofemes,  in  company  with 
*  the  indents  of  lbs  children  of  Israel"  (i)  ytpovaia  rmv 
li'-iv  '\apaiiK,  xv,  tt  sq.J.    The  name  occurs  with  tba 
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various  leading  Fiiatwi.  but  It  is  ini[inMiMn  \a  identifr 
tiim  with  any  historical  chanct«r,  Xo  such  name  o^ 
CUTS  in  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  1  Cbron-vi  (cooipars 
Joaepbus,  All),  x,  8.  6) ;  and  it  is  a  mere  arUtrsry  on»> 
jecture  to  iujipoae  that  Eliakim,  mentioned  in  2  Kioga 
iviii,  18,  was  atferwards  raised  to  that  dignity.  Still 
less  can  be  said  for  the  identiDcatian  of  Joaom  with 
Hitkiah  (2  KingsxxiU4;  Jooephus  EXumac^iA  x. 
4,  2;  Sept.  XiXna;).  The  name  itself  is  aptiHi|)Cia«* 
to  the  position  wUch  the  high-pri»t  ottaiira  in  th* 
stury  of  Judith  ("The  Lord  haih  set  up"),aDd  the  ptt- 
son  must  be  regarded  as  ■  oecoHiy  part  of  the  Ocdon. 

S.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  I  eq).  The  nana 
seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former  case,  wilk 
s  reference  to  its  meaning:  and  it  was  probably  (cw  tbt 
same  reason  that  the  husband  of  Anna,  the  taotlur  of 
the  Virgin,  is  called  Jaadm  in  culy  legends  {Pmltt. 
Jae.  i,  etc).    See  Susahha. 

Jottda'ntlB  ('Iwofa>vc,Vu]g.  Joadm),  ooe  cf  tha 
priests, "  sons  of  Jeans,  the  son  of  Joeedec,  and  his  t«Mh- 
ren,"  who  hsd  married  tbretgn  wives  after  the  exile  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  IB) ;  apparently  the  same  as  GxOAUAir  in  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  13)  by  *  oormpdoa 
(see  Burlington,  Gmealoyiei,  i,  1B7). 

So'ih  (Htb.  YoSri;  rtxi\  Jihomk  is  ki«  brtUkcT,  L 
e.  helper),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  (Sep^'lwav.r.  Iwii^.Vulg.J«Ua.)  Ths {htid 
son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  appointed  with  bis  brethrae 
ii>  take  charge  of  the  sacred  fumiiure  (1  Chroo.xxvi,l). 
B.C.  1014. 

a.  (Sept.  \-iax  V.  r.  luafi,  ludc,  'ItMiii  ^  but  in  t 
Chron.  tirst  occurrence  'lua  v.  r.  '\iotaai,  second  '■•«• 
Xa;  \n\f,.Joah.)  A  Levite  ofthe  famUy  of  Gsdnai, 
thesonofZimmah  and  father  of  Iddo  (I  Chn>a.*i,2l); 
apparently  the  sameelaewhere  called  Etiiax,  and  fathir 
of  Adaiab  (ver.  42).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  ihe 
person  who,  with  bis  son  Eden,  aidnl  Hezekiah  in  his 
eflbrts  at  ■  religions  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxix,  U). 
aC.72fi. 

3.  (Sept.'Ii.>nc.inIsa.'lunx,Vu]g.  JmkIc)  Sod  of 
Asaph  and  historiogiaphcr  of  king  IlcEekiah,  wbo  was 
one  of  the  messengers  thst  reCTived  the  insulting  mes- 
sage of  Rabshakeb  (2Kiugsxiiii,  lH,2t>,37;lBa.xixTi, 
8,11,22).     RC.712. 

4.  ^Sept.  'loiwx  V.  T.  'tunc,  Vulg.  yoAa:  Josephgs 
'liunr;)C,  .Inf.  X,  4, 1.)  Son  of  Jnahai  sod  bistoriogTa- 
pher  of  king  Josiah ;  he  was  one  of  the  olEcen  that  in- 
perintended  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  IThron.  xiiiv, 
B).     aC  623. 

3t>"ib.»*  (Heb.  YoStAat',  1^!t'i^  a  contnctcd  tn 
of  the  name  Jehoahax,  for  which  it  occurs  in  spHking 
of  others  of  the  same  name;  Sept. 'Iiuaxas.Vnlg.  Jm- 
cAaz),  the  father  of  Joah,  which  latter  was  histinogia- 
pher  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Cbrun.  xxxiv,  6).  EC. 
ante  623. 

Joan,  pope(aa),  is  the  name  of  ■  fictitiona  femals 
who  was  supfweed  to  have  oocu|ded  the  chair  of  St.  tV 
ter,  as  John  Vllt,  between  Ihe  popes  Leo  IV  and  B<at- 
diet  ni,  about  B&8-e£5.  This  peraonsge  is  first  said  to 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  iComan  poaitiir  by  Hviam 
Seotni,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Pulda.  who  died  at  Mst: 
in  1086,  sod  who  says  in  bis  chronicle  (which  many 
authorities  declare  to  be  spurious),  nnder  the  year  HA, 
Ihe  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ihe  empesor  I/Mlia- 
riuB.  that  Leo  IT  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  that  u 
him  succeeded  Joan,  ■  wnman,  whise  pontificate  laMed 
two  yeara,  Ave  months,  and  four  rta>-s,  aftei  which  BsD- 
edict  in  was  made  pt^ie.  But  Auasl«as.  wbo  lived  at 
the  lime  of  the  supposed  pope  Joan,  and  who  wrote  lbs 
lives  itt  the  popes  down  Eo  Sichulas  1,  who  socfeeded 
Benedict  III,  says  thst  fifteen  day*  after  Lea  TVs  diah 
Benedict  III  succeeded  him.  Further.  Hincmar  <£ 
Rheims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  twenty-axth  lelttf  to 
Nicholas  I,  sUIes  thst  Benedict  III  succeeded  I»  IV 
immediately.    It  is  prored,  monoTer,  by  the  apgnw 
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Cioaable  erldence  of  i  diplni 
cfKiunipanry  coin  which  (imnipi  bu  pnbluhed,  chit 
Benedict  III  wu  actually  nigtaag  befon  the  death  of 
tlie  emperor  Lothaire,  which  occurred  luward*  the  doee 
nf  KA.  It  ia  true  that  ■ome  US.  copiei  of  AnaaUuim. 
•motig  others,  one  in  the  klnj^g  library  at  Parie,  contain 
the  f  lory  of  Jttaii ;  but  thie  hai  iKen  aKsituned  to  be 
an  intcrpaUtioii  of  Ut«r  copyiati,  who  have  inaerted  the 
tale  in  the  very  wonlt  of  Maninui  IVilonuiiB  Ciatercian 
monk  and  confeuor  lu  Gr^coiy  X  (Utter  pan  of  the  IZth 
ceatuiy),  who  wrute  the  I.irrt  of  lin  Popet,  in  which, 
■flet  Leo  IV,  he  places  "John,  in  Engliahnun,"  and 
then  adda, "  Hie,  at  aatritur,  fiBmiua  fuil."  Other  au- 
thoritin  for  this  Moiy  are  Sigbert  ofGemblonrs  (flllS) 
and  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1325, 

According  lu  tbeaa  accouDts.  ahe  was  the  dattghtf  r  of 
an  EoKliab  miisioaary,  was  bom  at  Mayence  or  Ingel- 
beiiD,  and  was  a  woman  uf  very  loose  monla.  She  is 
said  to  have  removed  to  Pulda,  and  having  there  estab- 
lished an  imjirDper  intimacy  with  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent, assamed  mole  attire,  entered  the  convent,  and 
afterwards  eloped  with  her  paramour,  who  was  a  very 
learned  man,  to  Athens,  wh^re  she  applied  herscir  to  the 
Btwly  of  Greek  and  the  sciences  under  her  lover's  able 
directions.  After  the  desih  of  her  companion  she  went 
U>  Kome,  where  she  became  equally  proficient  in  sacred 
learning,  for  which  her  reputation  became  »  great,  un- 
der the  aasutned  name  of  Johamn  A  nglioBiH:  that  she 
eauly  obtained  holy  orders,  and  with  such  ability  and 
admilnesB  clad  the  deception  that  at  the  death  of  Leo 
she  was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the 
general  belief  of  her  male  sex.  Continuing  to  indulge 
in  Mzual  intercoune,  the  Tnud  was  finally  discovered, 
t*  the  infinite  monification  of  the  Konuo  Church,  by 
n  delivery  of  an  infant  in  the  public  streets. 


to  be  agreed  that  no  feminine  character  ever  filled  the 
papal  jhair,  InC  there  ia  certainly  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  causes  which  provoked  the  story.  Sinne  at- 
tribute it  to  a  misconception  of  the  object  of  the  SMi 
Mlercorana;  the  canons  excluded  eunuch*  fVoiD  tbe  pa- 
pal throne,  and  the  sella  stercoraria  was  contrived  to 
prove  that  the  person  eiecled  fulfilled  the  requirements 
urthe  canons.  Others  cunMder  it  as  a  symbolical  satire. 
Stilt  others  look  upon  it  as  a  lampoon  on  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  pope,  John  VIII;  or,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  a  satire  on  the  female  regiment  (under  Ha- 
roEia)  during  the  popedom  of  John  X-XIL  See,  for 
further  details,  Gioeler's  KireiaigacMichU,  voL  ii,  pt.  i 
(:4thed.),!9sq.;  tLtoV/eoiaaK.OTtrdf  Paiuin  Joaima 
_ia  reply  to  KisC— (S'Gravenhage,  ISM);  Kanchi  Gi- 
ovini's  Kiame  CriJico  dtg/i  alti  rtlalivi  alia  Papttta 
Gurnirma  (Milan,  1846) ;  Bower,  //iri.  Popri,  iv,  24B  sq. ; 
Fuhrmann,  Handud/ierb.  drr  Kirckoigadt,  ii,  469  sq. ; 
Hfnof[,fl«i/-fn(yUo;j.vi,7il;  CArwt  iiammT,  Uxv, 
197 ;  WrtUm  Rtx.  April,  18«4,  p.  279.  (J.  H.W.) 
Jcma  D'AtBEET,  See  Huat-enots;  FfUMCtt 
Java  or  Abc  (French  Jnnmt  iTA  re),  or  « the  Maid 
of  Orleans,"  is  the  name  of  a  cbaractcr  whose  bisloir 
coDcema  not  only  the  secular  historian ;  it  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  also  of  the  eccl«aatical  student. 
The  remariiable  fate  of  this  heroine  is  truly  a  phenome- 
non in  religious  philosophy.    We  have  room  here,  how- 

and  refer  (he  stndent  to  BiJttJgei,  Wtllgeich.  n  Hiognt- 
pkirn,  it,  i7it  Micbelet,y/u(.ifc^'n»cr,vii,44;  Gones, 
Jatigfrau  t.  OrJ«nj  (Regensb.  1SS4) ;  Uase,  Ktue  Pro- 
phnm  (hpz.  1861);  Straus,  JemiJJrc  (1862);  Eysell, 
Jok.  if  .Ire  (1864);  Lochcr,  Srhhifu.  TrSume  (Zurich, 


ipecisUy  (mi 
tbe  Calas*eum,Hhite  heading  a  religious  procession  [  celebrated  German  theologian  of  Boim  University,  Dr. 
to  tbe  Lateran  Basilica.  The  mother  and  child  died  J.  P.  I^nge,  in  Henog,  Rial-Kncyiipp.  vii,  166  sq. 
soon  after,  and  were  buried  in  HbS.  This  event  is  said  j  Joan  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  peasants,  and 
to  have  caused  the  adnpiion  of  the  Selia  ilmorana,  \  was  bom  in  1412,  in  the  village  of  Domremy,  in  the  d»> 
which  was  in  use  from  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  I  partment  of  Voeges,  France.  She  was  taught,  like  other 
tu  tbe  time  of  Leo  X,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  sex  |  young  women  of  her  station  in  that  age,  tu  sew  and  lo 
of  the  popes  elect.  s;dn,  but  not  to  read  and  write.     She  was  distinguished 

The  story  was  generally  credited  from  the  latter  part  from  other  girls  by  her  greater  simplicily,  mod«ty,  in- 
oftlie  llih  until  tbe  opening  of  the  ISth  century.  All '  dustty,  and  piety.  When  about  thirteen  years  c^ags 
Church  hisiuriaiu  after  Maninus  generally  copied  it  •he  believed  that  she  saw  a  flash  of  ligbt,  and  beard  an 
ftDm  him,  and  presented  it  as  an  authen^  narritive.  unearthly  vince,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and 
Tbe  first  Ic  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  story  was  Platina  to  be  diligent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impresuMi 
(1421-1481),  who,  although  repeating  it  in  his  Lint  of  made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  tne  national  distreaees 
Oie  Popfi.  concludes  with  these  words:  "The  things  I  ufthe  time  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the  revelations 
hare  above  stated  are  current  in  vulgar  reports,  but  are  which  she  supposed  herself  lo  receive,  and  when  Alleen 
taken  from  uncertain  and  obscure  authorities,  and  1  have  years  old  she  imagined  that  unearthly  ruices  called  her 
iaaezted  them  briefly  and  simply  not  to  be  taxed  with  to  go  and  flght  for  the  Dauphin.  Her  story  was  at  first 
obatinacy."  Panvinius,  Plnlina's  conrinuator,  seems  to  rejected  as  that  of  an  insane  person;  but  she  not  only 
have  been  more  critical:  he  subjoins  a  very  eUborate  succeeded  in  making  her  way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in 
note,  in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  tale,  and  persuading  him  of  her  heavenly  mission.  She  aasumed 
pnivcs  it  to  have  been  an  invention.  Later  Ruman  male  attire  and  warlike  equipments,  and,  with  a  sword 
Catholic  writers,  seeing  the  argunienta  which  their  op-  {  and  a  white  banner,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
ponents  in  doctrine  obtained  from  this  suiry  agunst  pa-  ]  French  troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  of  ber 
pal  succession,  took  great  pains  to  impeach  its  accuracy ;  I  heaveidy  missian  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm.  April 
but  it  is  truly  curious  that  the  t*st  dissertation  on  the  2!>,  1 4S9,  she  threw  herself,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
subject  is  that  uf  David  Blondet,  a  Protestant,  who  com-  { into  Orleans,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  English,  and 
nktely  refutes  the  story  in  bis  Famtlitr  Kclairciutment '  fmro  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  May  made  euccctsFul  tallies 
it  la  quatiim  ti  uat  Ffime  a  ili  aaitr.  au  Siiije  Papal ;  upon  the  Engli^  and  finally  compelled  them  to  raise 
ewtrc  Leon  IV  et  Bamt  III  (Amsterdam,  164S).  He  [  the  siege.  Alter  this  important  victory  the  national 
waafollowedon  the  Sitne  side  by  LeibniIi(AVof™<7m™^  ardor  of  the  French  was  rekindled  lo  the  utmost,  and 
OS  hmtUim  PapiMMF,  in  [Chr.  L.  Scheldt]  BibUath.  Hwl.  \  Joan  became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant 
|(^ttinK.lT£iS],i,297sq.),aDd,although  attempts  have  I  enemy.  She  conducted  the  Dauphin  to  Kheims,  where 
from  time  to  time  by  a  few  writers  tu  main-    he  was  crowned,  July  IT,  1439,  and  Joan,  with  many 


t4ui  the  (ale  (among  which  one  of  the  moet  noted  was 
a  work  published  in  1786  by  Humphrey  Shuttlewonh, 
entitled  A  PmrttI  for  a  Papiil,  or  the  liutory  nf  tht 
I-ift  of  Pope  Joan,  promg  Ikat  a  Womnn  tailed  Jiim 
nallg  mu  Poptif  Romt),  it  has  been  all  but  universal- 
ly discarded,  its  latest  patron  being  prufessor  Kist,  o( 
Lejrdtn.  who  but  ■  few  }-ears  since  devoted  an  elaborate 
eway  {I'erkandrlmg  orer  di PaaanJoatani}  to  the  sub- 
ject.    Neariy  all  accleaiaatical  writcn  of  our  day  seem 


tears,  saluted  him  as  king.  She  n< 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accomplished ;  but  Chann 
importuned  her  (o  renuin  witli  his  arniy,  to  which  she 
consented.  Now,  however,  becsuse  she  no  longer  heard 
any  unearthly  voice,  ^ie  began  lo  have  fearful  forebod- 
ings. She  continued  to  accompany  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  in  many  conflicts.  May  24, 1480,  while 
heading  ■  sally  from  Compi^gne,  Hhich  tbe  Burgun- 
diau  forces  wen  besieging,  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
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•uU  by  >  Burgnniliut  officer  to  tbe  En^lih  for  the  *uin 
of  16,000  tnnct.  Being  convtyni  lo  Rouen,  the  bead- 
qiuncn  oS  the  English,  the  wu  brought  before  (he 
■piri:u^  cribiuul  of  the  bishop  of  Beiuvua  u  ■  urcer- 

with  many  Bhuoeful  ciiuunHituices,  oC  which  perhapa 
the  moM  >stoundiri)(  ia  the  fact  that  bar  own  counirr- 
men,  and  the  moat  learned  of  Iheae,  repmenting  the 
Unireruty  of  Paria,  pionounced  her  under  the  influence 
of  witchcraft.  By  tbdr  advice,  nhe  was  condenined  to 
be  bumed  to  dcUh.  Recanting  her  alleged  errora,  her 
puniabment  was  comroaled  into  perpetual  impriioD- 
Dient.  But  the  English  feared  her,  and  determined  al 
all  hazaids  to  sacriHce  her  life,  and  they  fiaally  succeed- 
ed in  renewiug  the  trial;  irurdB  which  fell  from  bei 
when  aubject«d  Ut  great  indignities,  and  her  reaurnption 
of  male  aUiie  when  all  articles  of  female  dress  were 
carefully  removed  from  her.  were  made  groandi  of  con- 
clodiDK  that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was  brought  lo 
the  stake  Hay  80,  14S1,  and  burned,  and  her  ashes  cast 
into  the  Seine.  Her  family,  who  had  been  mnubled 
on  her  account,  obtained  in  1440  a  revissl  of  hei  trial, 
■nd  in  I45G  she  was  furmallv  pronounced  by  the  high- 
est eccUnastical  autharitie*  to  have  been  innocent.  The 
doubts  riqwcling  the  fate  nf  Jnan  d'Arc  niwd  by  H. 
Delapierre  tn  his  Jioule  hutoriqut  (I8aa),  who  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  never  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
that  another  person  was  executed  in  her  stead,  seem  to 
have  IM  gnnd  ground. 

Joui  OF  Ksirr  (Joan  Bocher).  a  female  character 
who  floutished  in  the  first  half  of  the  I6lh  cenliir;-,  and 
who  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic  April  26,  IU2, 
for  holding  the  doctrine  that  ''Christ  was  not  truly  in- 
carnate of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh,  being  ainf  "  " 
not  partake  ofi  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  (he 
inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of  her."  This 
scholastic  nicety  appallMl  all  the  grandees  nf  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  including  even  Cranmer,  who,  Hniltng  the 
king  slow  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Kent, 
presented  (o  Uie  sovereign  the  practice  oT  the  Jewish 
Church  in  stoning  blasphemers  as  a  oounl^rpart  of  (he 
duty  of  the  heul  oT  the  RnRlish  Church,  and  secured 
the  king's  approval  for  the  execution  of  the  poor  woman, 
who  "  could  not  reconcile  the  spotless  purity  of  Christ's 
human  nature  with  his  receiving  flesh  fmni  a  sinful 
creature."  See  Neal,/^r«aaa,i,49;  Sti7pe,.Vet>i<iriu& 
ttflMe  Ri/armatian,  ii,  214. 

Jott'nail  ('Ibiavdv  v.  r.  'Iwi^v),  a  OneciEed  form 
(1  Esdr.  is,  1)  of  the  name  of  Johaxan  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Eliaahib  (Ezra  x,  6). 

Joanas  (or  Juanes),  Vicestk,  a  celebrated  Span- 
ish painter  whose  subjects  are  exclusively  religious,  was 
bom  al  Fuenle  U  Hjguera,  in  ValencU,  in  IS'ia.  lie 
studied  in  Italy,  and,  as  we  may  infer  fmm  hia  style, 
chiefly  the  wiirks  of  tlie  Roman  school,  and  died  Dec. 
21,  I6T9,  while  engaged  in  flnishing  Ihe  altar-pitee  of 
■he  church  of  Bucairente,  His  body  was  remm-ed  to 
Valencia,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz  in 
IWI.  Joanea  wasoneofthe  best  of  Ihe  Spanish  paint- 
ers: he  is  acknowledged  as  ibe  head  nf  Ihe  school  of 
Valencia,  and  is  some6mea  termed  the  Spanish  Ralfa- 
elle.  Hia  drawing  is  correct,  and  disfJays  many  suc- 
cenful  examples  of  foreshortening  i  his  draperies  are 
well  cast,  bis  cokrinK  is  sombre  (he  was  particularly 
fond  of  mulberry  ailor),  and  his  expression  is  mostly  in 
perfect  accordance  with  bis  subject,  which  is  generally 
devotion  or  impaseioned  resignation,  as  in  Ihe  "Baptism 
of  Christ"  in  the  cathedral  uf  Valencia.  Like  his  coun- 
trymen Vargas  and  D'Amalo  of  Naples,  he  is  said  to 
have  always  taken  Ibe  sacrament  before  he  commenced 
an  allar-piece.  His  best  works  are  in  the  cathedral  of 
Valencia,  and  there  are  several  good  apecimena  in  the 
Prailo  at  Madrid. 

JToKa'na,  the  name  ot  a  toan  (prop.  Joamat)  and 
also  of  a  woman  in  the  New  TeaUmeot. 

1.  {'liMnac.  probably  L  4   Itivviis,  Jotw.)    The 
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(great)  grandaon  of  Zerabbabcl,  in  the  lineage  aTCkrta 
(Lake  iii,  27);  probablv  the  same  called  Aaxitx  in  tbe 
Old  Tesument  (1  Chron.  iii,  HI.  tjee  Strong's  ttarm. 
imdf:ipat.  a/ tie  Gotpdn.p.  10,17).  B.C caaiaik««hiy 
poM  63ti.    1^  GaiiEAUxiir  or  Cnui9t. 

2.  ('Iwnwo,  prob.  CemiD.  of  'liwivFiK.  .^oiIk.)  The 
wife  of  Chuxa,  the  ateward  of  Herod  AntipM,  tetnrA 
of  Ualilee  (Luke  viii,8).  She  was  odc  ofthoae  woosea 
who  followed  Christ,  y nd  ministered  lo  the  wanta  at  him 
and  his  disciplea  oat  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all 
been  cured  of  grievous  diseases  by  the  Savioor,  or  hftd 
received  material  benefits  from  him ;  and  the  civtoaa 
of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify  in  tbif  waj  Ihcir 
gratitude  and  devotedneaa  without  rvpnacb.  Il  ia  ■■■- 
ally  supposedthat  Joanna  was  at  this  time  a  widow.  Sbr 
was  one  of  the  femalu  to  wbcoi  Cbrix  appesrail  afta 
bis  rewrrectioii  (Luke  isiv,  10).    A.U.  XT-Z9. 

Jottn'oan  (l<Mivv6r  r.  r.  'Ixivi^').  the  eldM 
brother  of  Judas  Uacc^HB  (I  Hacc.  ii. 
called  John  (q.v.). 

Joanaea.    See  Joiik. 

Jo'tlrlb  ('Iiaapi'jS  V.  r.  'Iwofxifi),  a 
(I  Mace  ii,  1)  of  ihe  name  oTthe  priest  JKHOlABtafl 
Chron.  xxiv,  7). 

Jo'lab  (Heb.  rodil',  the  name  of  seven!  paaooa. 
written  in  two  forma  in  Ibe  originaL 

1.  (tdtt^^,  a  coDtracud  form  of  Jehoash:  .Septaag. 
'luiic.)  The  raIherDfUideon,buriedinOphia)L.wbfn 
he  had  Uved  (Judg.  vi,  11,  »;  rii.  14;  *-iii,  l^ffl.WL 
.  Although  himself  probably  an  idulaui.  he  ingeniniBlr 
screened  his  aon  from  the  popular  indignation  in  ti>vrr- 
ihrowingthealtarorBaal(Judg.vi,»0,31).  auiSei 
SeeCiiiikOH. 
I  2.  (Same  form  as  preceding;  SepC'lupof  v.r.*lMdf.| 
'  A  sonoTSbemaahor  Hasmaah  the  Gibeathile.  and  sec- 
ond only  to  hii  bratber  Abieaa  among  the  hiave  Ben* 
Jamit«  archen  that  jmned  David  at  ZiUag  (I  Ctmn. 
xii,3).     RC1056. 

3.(Sameronnaapreceding:  Sept.'I«j(,)  Owoftha 
descendants  of  Sbelab,  son  of  Judah.  mentioned  BninBg 
those  who  were  in  some  way  distinguished  amoiii^  (be 
Moabitea  in  early  time*  (1  Cfaron.  iv,  KL  RC-  ptrh. 
cir.  995.  flee  Jasiiubi-lkhrh.  "The  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, quoted  by  Jerome  {Qiunl.  Hiir,  m  PoTn/,\  and 
-'  '~  idlDc),Bppli(aittoMahkio,tlK*nBar 

married  a  Moabilsn,  The  exptaaaa 
rendered  in  the  A.V.,'who  had  the  dominion  C^TS) 
in  Hoab,' would,  according  to  this  inteiprctation.  aignifr 
■  who  marrird  in  Moah.'  The  same  explanation  ia  pv- 
en  in  the  Targum  onLJoacpb* 

4.  (8ame  form  as  preceding;  Sept. 'Iwaf.)  An  aad- 
nent  officer  of  king  Ahab,  to  whose  close  cuMody  the 
prophet  Micaiah  was  remanded  for  denouncing  tba  al- 
lied expedition  against  Ramolh-tiilead  (1  Kings  xxii, 
26;  a  Chron,  xviii, 25).  RC.  89S,  He  is  styled 'the 
king's  son,"  which  is  usually  taken  lilenlly.  Tlteniaa 
(OnuTvn/.  ad  loc,  in  Kings)  suggesting  that  he  may 
have  been  placed  with  the  governor  of  the  dty  lor  laili- 
tary  education,  ndger  conjectures  that  Maaseiah.  ~ihr 
king's  son,"  in  !  Chron.  xxvUi,  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Ho- 
loch  worship,  and  that  Joasb  was  a  print  uf  the  mbk 
(tVscAr^,  p.  aOT).  The  title,  however,  may  merely  ia- 
dtcatea  youth  of  princely  stock. 

5.  (Sune  form  as  preceding;  Sept.'lwac)  Kingof 
Jitdah  (V  Kings  xi.  2;  xii,  [9,20;  xiii.  1, 10;  xiv.  I,S. 
17,23;  lChron.iii,ll;  2 Chron. xxii. II;  xxiv.lLiK"], 
2,4,22,24;  xxv,2S,25).     See  Jehoahh,  I . 

6.  (Same  farm  as  pteceiUng;  Sepu'IiMic.)  Kintti* 
Israel  (2  Kings  xiii,  9,-1!,  13, 14,  25;  xiv,  1.  23.  27;  * 
ChroaxxT,17, 18,21,23;  Has.i,l;  Amoa  t.J}.  Str 
Jehoash,  -L 

7.  (lli71MowhomJr4orat*<H<aM.Le.roraid:.ilq*. 
'Imit.)  'Oneortbe"sons"nfBecher,sin(^tlnijnin, 
a  chieftain  of  bis  family  (t  Cbron.  vii,  8).    RC  fntx 
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B.  (SuDefbTm  Mint;  SepUug. 'Iwni'.)  Tbepcnon 
baving  cbargt  of  ihi  royal  Mora  of  oil  under  Uivid 
■Dd  SalDDUn  (1  Chnin.  uTii,S8).     aC.  1014. 

Jo'&tliaiD  (Mitti,  I9>     See  Jothak. 

Jolsab'daa  (l<^a^ot  v.  r.  -liiajMot),  ■  G™- 
OMied  form  (1  Eedr.  is,  48)  of  the  name  of  Jozabau  (q. 
v.),  ih«  Levlte  (Neb.  viii,  7). 

J^sax  ('liimfapoc,  'Iw^apof,  i.  e.  Jbrirr),  a  ton  uf 
Bo^thua,  and  brothei^in-law  oftbe  high-print  MalthiaB 
()}.  v.),  whom  be  succenkd  ill  the  pundlicil  office  by  the 
arbitmy  act  of  Herod  the  Great  on  the  day  preceding 
■n  edipae  of  the  imioii  (Joeephus,  Anl,  xvil,G,  4),  which 
occurred  March  13,  B.C  4.  He  wu  deprived  of  the  of- 
lice  by  Cyreuius  (although  he  hMl  aided  that  oRicer  in 
enfuTcing  the  tax,  ib.  aviii,  1, 1)  in  the  37th  year  alter 
tbe  battle  of  Actium  (■&  xviii,  2, 1),  L  e.  A.D.  7-8.  Il 
appean,  boirevet,  that  be  had  been  temporarily  removed 
(A.D.  4)  by  Archelam  during  the  short  '  ' ' 

brother  Eleaiai,  aod  then  of  JeHU,  tbe  k 
xvii,  18,  1),  and  reMored  by  popular  acci 
xviiUS,!).     See  KiOH-PRiEBT. 

Job,  the  oame  of  two  persona,  of  different  form  in 
the  oiiginiL 

1.  (^TiJC,  fyef.perKCulfd,  3epU  «nd  K,  T.  'lilyS.) 
An  Arabian  patriarch  and  hero  of  tbe  book  that  bean 
hia  name;  mentioned  elsewhecv  only  in  Eiek.  xir,  14, 
90  i  Jt*.  y,  II.  The  various  th».l.iKic«l,  moral,  and 
philoaophical  quealtuii*  eoiiiiecli-d  wiib  Ida  liiatury  an 


le  (A. 
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fell  from  the  lipa  of  a  DMumer— tbe  diaeue  vhicb  made 
him  an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  aeemed  bi  deaig- 
nale  him  as  a  Tiaible  example  Of  divine  wrath,  ii  borne 
wiiliDut  a  mmmnr;  he  repels  hii  wife's  Boggestion  wilh 
tbe  simple  words,  *■  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  the  lArd,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil ?"  "In 
■11  this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips." 

S.  Tin  CoMrormg  (ii,  1  l-xxxi,  40)^^till  it  is  dear 
that,  had  the  poem  ended  hen,  many  points  of  deep  in- 
terest would  have  been  left  in  obscurity.  Entire  as  «>i 
the  BubmissiiHi  of  Job,  be  miut  have  been  inwardly 
perplexed  by  events  to  which  be  bad  no  dew,  which 
were  quite  unaccountable  oo  any  hypelbeaii  ^tberto 
I  entertained,  and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideal  of  jns- 
I  tice  engnren  on  man's  heart.  It  wss  also  imiM  deein- 
that  the  impmuoos  made  upon  the  gcnetality  of 

be  Ihofougbly  discuseed,  and  that  a  broader  and  finner 
than  heretofore  should  be  funnd  for  q 
il  goren 


I.  A 


le  from  111 
,o/, 


iiical  liei 
TIk 


10)  eapplica  all  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
baaed.  Job,  a  chieftain  in  the  land  of  Vt  (spparenth 
a  lUstrict  of  Nonhem  Arabia— see  Uz).  of  immena 
wealth  atul  hi|{h  rank,  is  rq>reaenled  to  us  as  a  man  u 
perfect  integrity,  and  blameleM  in  all  the  lelalionB  o 
life.  The  highest  goodneas  and  tbe  most  perfect  lem 
poisl  happinces  are  comluned  in  bis  person ;  under  th< 
protection  uf  (lod,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  hi 
enjoys  io  advanced  life  (fmin  xlii,  16  it  has  been  infer 
red  that  he  was  about  seventy  yean  old  al  this  timf) 
an  almost  paradisiacal  state,  exemplifying  the  normil 
reaulta  of  human  obedience  to  tbe  will  of  ■  righteous 
«o>l. 

One  queetion.  however,  could  be  nised  by  envy :  May 
■Kit  tbe  goodnesB  which  secniet  such  direct  and  tanfrible 
rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  seUshncas?  In  the  world 
of  efurihk  when  all  (he  mysteries  of  exiMence  arc 
bronghl  lo  light.  Satan,  tbe  accusing  uigel,  nogf^U 
this  doubt,  and  boldly  asserta  that  if  those  external 
Ueeongs  wen  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  allr- 
giancr.  Tbe  question  thus  distinctly  propounded  is  ol>- 
*io4a]y  of  infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  an- 
swered by  inflicting  apon  a  man,  in  wborn,  while  pros- 
pemus,  malice  iUelf  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities 
which  are  the  due.  and  were  then  believed  to  be  inva- 
riably the  molu,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuaer  receive*  permiseion  to  make  the  trial  He  de- 
■troya  Job's  property,  then  his  children  t  and  sllerwardik 
(o  leave  no  poasitile  opening  for  a  cavil,  i>  allowed  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  most  terrible  disease  known  in  the 
East.  See  Job's  DiaxAas.  Each  of  these  calamiiies 
••■mMa  a  form  which  produces  an  impregsion  that  it 
moMbe  a  vialalion  IVom  God,  precisely  such  aswas  lobe 
expected,  luppntung  that  tjie  patriarch  had  been  a  sue- 
ceatful  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of  wnth.  Job's 
wife  bnaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial — in  the  very 
words  which  8alan  had  anticipated  that  the  patriarch 
himself  would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  cnimnels 
him- to  cune  God  and  die."  (The  Sept.  has  a  remark- 
able addition  to  her  speech  at  ii,  9,  severely  reproaching 
faim  as  the  cause  of  hrr  bereavements.)  Job  remains 
The  destruction  of  his  pmperty  dnm  not 
a  word  of  complaint;  the  death  of  his  childmi 
e  BubUmeat  words  of  rt«gnation  which  ever 


An  opportunity  for  such  discussioD  is  afforded  in  the 
natural  manner  by  tbe  introduclioa  of  three  men, 
■en  ting  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  age,  who 
came  lo  condole  with  Job  on  hearing  of  his  miafortnnei. 
Some  time  appears  to  have  elapaed  in  the  interim,  dur- 
ing which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  prioress, 
and  Job  bad  thoroughly  realiied  the  extent  of  hit  mis- 
ery, Tbe  meeting  is  described  with  singular  beauty. 
At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  (he  wild  demonstn- 
tioos  of  sympalhiiing  grief  usual  in  the  East;  coming 
near,  (hey  are  overpowered  by  the  eight  of  his  wretch- 
edness, and  sit  seven  dsys  and  seven  nights  wtthoot  ut- 
tering a  wLrd  (ii,  11-13).  This  awful  tiknce,  whether 
Job  fell  it  a*  a  proof  of  nal  sympathy,  or  as  an  indica- 
tion of  inward  suB[adon  on  tb«r  part,  dnnr  out  all  bis 
anguish.  In  an  agony  of  dopentioo  he  cones  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  sees  and  hope*  for  no  end  oT  hii  miaoy 
but  death  (ch.  iu). 

This  causes  a  disciiiaion  between  him  and  hie  IKcnda 
(ch.  iv-xxxi),  which  is  divided  into  three  main  parts, 
each  with  subdivisions,  embracing  altonalely  the 
•pecche*  of  the  tbiee  biendi  of  Job  and  his  answen: 
the  last  part,  however,  consla(a  of  only  two  subdivisione, 
the  (bird  friend,  Zophar,  having  nothing  lo  rejoin;  a 
•ileiMe  by  which  the  author  of  the  book  generally  dea- 
iKiia(e«  ^e  defeat  of  Job's  friends,  who  are  defending  a 
common  tause.  (It  ha^  however,  been  aigued  with 
much  force  by  Wetnyss,  thai  acme  derangement  has  oc- 
cutred  in  the  order  of  the  romposilion ;  for  chap  xxvii, 
13-33,  appears  to  contain  Zophar's  third  addren  to  Job, 

I  while  ch.  xxviii  si  em*  to  be  the  cnnclusioa  of  the  whole 

I  book,  containing  the  moral,  added  perhaps  by  some 

j  later  hand.)     But  see  below,  J  B. 

I      (n.)  The  results  of  the>r»<  " 


We 


n  the  p 


Job's  friends  a  iheoiy  of  the  divine  govemnkent  reeling 
upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation  between  un  and 
punishment  (iv,  fi,  11,  and  tfaiougbout).  Afliictiona  are 
always  penal,  issuing  in  (he  destruction  of  (hoee  who 
are  radically  tqipoeed  lo  God,  or  who  do  not  submit  (o 

and  amendment  of  life  when  (he  sufferer  repents,  coi>- 
fesies  hi*  sins,  pnti  (hem  away,  and  turns  to  Goil.  In 
that  case  restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  pro^ 
perity,  may  be  expect«l  (v,  17-27).  Still  (he  fact  of 
the  suffering  always  proves  the  commiwion  of  some  ^le- 
cial  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  sufferer  indicates  the 
true  internal  relation  between  him  and  God. 
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cfa.  xt),  becoDta  alcni,  and  even  bmh  md  menaciDg. 
It  ii  cleai  chat,  anleu  they  an  dhveo  from  tlwir  putial 
and  excluMve  [bniiy.  Ihey  idiuL  be  led  on  loan  unqual- 
iHed  conitemiutiDD  of  Job. 

In  ihis  part  or  the  dulogae  th,e  character  oT  the  three 
fricndi  'a  dearly  developed.  Eliphu  npiesents  the 
tiUB  patiisTchil  chieftain.  grvTo  and  dignided,  and  err- 
ing only  trma  an  excliuive  adherence  la  (eneu  hitherto 
nnqueationed,  and  inllueneed  in  the  SrM  place  by  genu- 
ine r^mrd  fur  Job  and  E^mpathy  with  bia  alfliction, 
KMad,  without  much  originality  or  independence  of 
character,  rrpoKs  partly  on  the  wise  eaw>  of  antiquity, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  hie  older  friend.  Zophar  dif-  '  lie« 
ten  Irom  both :  he  seema  to  be  a  young  man )  bis  lan- 

(K«,  especially,  hia  second  apcMb,  cb.  xn).     He  reprc- 
a  the  prejudiced  and  narroti-iiiinded  bigola  d'  bin 
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argORienl,  doei  not  noir  heaitale  to  impute  to  Job  the 
wont  Crimea  of  which  man  oHild  be  -guil'y.  Hia  de- 
fence ia  blupheinuua.  and  |iraves  that  he  i*  quite  gad- 
l«a;  that  he  diangards  the  wiadom  of  Mft  and  expe- 
rience, deniea  the  fundamental  trutha  of  religiuD  (^veiae 
a-IG>,and  by  hia  rebeUiouB niugKle*  (ver.  ifi- JT)  agwua 
(iod  deeervc*  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him  (tct. 


age. 

In  order  to  do  juatice  to  the  poaition  and  argumenta 
of  Job,  it  muBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  waa  lo  aecertain  whether  he  would  deny  or 
fomhe  Uiid,  and  that  hi*  real  integrity  is  anetled  by 
(iod  himself.     Hii  anawera  thniughimt  eorreapond  with 


be  ia  therefore  confident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
Jectof  the  aiUictianifur  which  '  ~   ' 


S8-30).     Bildad  <cb.  x' 

ungodlineiB,  and,  after  enlarging  upon  the  ineriu 
tesulta  uf  ^  iniquity,  concludea  that  the  dfiedal  t 
which  had  come  upon  Job,  Buch  aa  agony  of  bean,  i 
if  home,  deatruclion  of  family,  are  peculiarly  the  pes 
le  who  it  without  (iod.     Znphar  (rfa. 


(ver.  6-U),  a 
19),  and  thua 


with  Mill  greater  eriU  (ver.  W- 


ir,  Job  recogniKS  the  hand  uf  God  in  hi*  af- 
ri,  7-16,  and  xix,  6-20),  but  rcjeila  the  cbargr 
ingodlinna;  he  baa  never  fonaken  hia  Uiker,  and 
a  ceaaed  to  pray.  Thii,  being  a  mallei  of  inw  aid 
ciouaneSB,  cannot  of  coune  be  proved.  He  Hppcak 
therefore  directly  lo  earth  and  heaven :  "  My  witncaa  ii 
n  heaven,  and  my  record  in  on  high"  (xvi,  19).  'nc 
jain  of  thought  thna  niggealed  cairiea  him  mudi  Air- 
■a  that  he  is  iiinoeenL  Thla  conadousneaa,  which  thei  in  the  way  toward*  tho  great  tnah— that  aance  in 
from  the  natiue  of  Ihinga  cannot  be  leMed  by  othem,  i  chie  life  the  rigbleoua  certainly  are  not  aaved  fnms  pviL 
enablea  him  to  exwnine  fcarlcMly  their  poailion.  He  |  it  foUowa  that  their  *ay»  are  watchMl  and  their  anfler- 
j_  !__  .1     __..  ...         iahment  follow*  surely  on  I  inga  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect  mm- 

un.     Appealing  boldly  lo    ifeatation  of  the  divine  juatioe.     Thia  view  bwonn 
n  point  of  fact,  proaperity    graduallr  brighter  and  more  definite  aa  ibe  cwtrvvn^ 

II ■    proceed*' (xvi,  IS,  IS;  x™,8.B,and  perhapa  lB-16Xand 

■  ■    ■  "    ■  '      ■    a  strong  and  dear  deer 


guilt,  or 

.it  generally  co 

rale;  both  are  often  irreapective  of  man's  deaerta ;  "the  '  i 

"  robbers  prosper,  and  they  tliat  provoke  i  of  hia  conviciion  that  at  ihe  laU«r  dav  {eridenlly  that 
!"  (lii,  6).     In  the  government  of  Provi-    day  which  Job  bad  citptewied  a  longing  W  aee.  xir.  U- 


e  point  dearly,  via,  that  all 
evenw  and  reaulta  are  absolutely  in  God'a  hand  (xii,  9- 
S6),  but  aa  fur  the  principles  which  underlie  those  events 
be  knows  oolhiiig.  In  fact,  he  ia  sure  that  his  friends 
are  equally  uninfurmed,  and  are  wphista  defending  their 
poaition,  out  of  mere  prejudice,  by  arguments  and  aiate-  ' 
meala  false  in  themselves  and  doubly  oHennve  lo  (iod,  | 
being  hypocritically  advanced  in  hia  defence  (xiii,  I-IS).  i 
Still  he  doubts  nut  that  God  is  Just,  and  although  he 
cannot  aee  how  or  when  that  Justice  can  be  manifested, 
lie  feels  conddent  that  bis  innocence  must  be  recognised. 
"Though  he  aUy  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  be  tl»o 
will  be  my  salvation"  (liii,  14,  16).  There  remaiiB, 
then,  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes. 
He  turns  to  BuppUcation,  implore*  (iod  to  give  him  a 
fair  and  open  trial  <xiii,  I8-2M).     Admitting  his  hatnl- 


U)  God  will  penonally  i 
kinsman  or  avenger  [see  GoaLJ,  and  that  be.  Jab,  ai- 
though  in  a  disembodied  state  (^tmi3,  arUkoir  mf 
jfesA),  should  survive  in  spirit  to  witness  this  posthn- 
maus  vindication,  a  pledge  of  which  had  already  oIIhi 
■n  given  him  ("XT  '3^5)— he,  « 

* the  outward  m 


tinal 


by  birth  (xiii,  Iffi;  x 


recovering  his  personal  identity  (xix,i6-S7'),    Tboe 
II  be  DO  doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  amicipMes  the 
er  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Cluiataa 


Od  the  other  band,  stnng  by  the  hai^  and  luimw 
minded  bigotiy  of  his  oppDnent%  Job  draws  oat  (chap, 
■xi)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact  ibal,  fromt 
the  begiiming  to  the  end  of  theii  lives,  ungodly  men, 
avowed  atheiaU  (ver.  14, 15),  penons,  in  bet,  gnilty  (/ 
the  Tei7  crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  cnnjactmv,  is 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  ami  unbroken  ptoBptrity. 
From  thia  he  draws  the  inference,  which  he  Mala*  n  a 
very  unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  lone  ralculaiad  lo  kitv 
Just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs  itrar  the 
temponl  dispensations  of  (iod. 


progress  is 


V,  4),  he  yet  protests  his  substan- 
tial Innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggh:  with  his  mis- 
ery be  first  meets  the  thought  whicli  is  aflerwaida  de- 
veloped with  remarkable  distinctness.  Believing  that 
with  death  all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases, 
he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden  in  tlie  grave  (xiv,  181, 
Slid  there  reser^'ed  for  tho  ihy  when  (iod  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  himself  ui  love  (verse  IS).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  |Hofound  and  true 
presentiment,  drawn  forth,  iben  evidently  for  the  ftnt 
time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark  problem.  As 
foiBrenewalofhfeAeiv,  hedreamsnotofit  (veiMl4),  I  Job  wasfbrmerLy  placed  presented  tempuiiimi  to  ert~ 
not  wdl  be  allow  that  the  possible  restoration  or  pro*- 1  Uin  crimes;  the  punishraepts  wbicb  he  nndenpw*  a« 
perity  of  his  descendanls  at  all  meels  the  exigencies  of  \  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  had  Lbow  mna 
his  case  (ver.  il.W).  been  committed ;  hence  he  infers  thcv  actnoUv  nea* 

(fc)  In  the  wawi  discnsnon  <ch.  xv-xxi)  there  is  a  I  committed.  The  lone  of  this  discourse  ibonxucldr  hnw 
more  nwluie,  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Job's  I  mnniies  with  the  character  of  Eliphai.  Hecmld 
friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive  Justice.  I  scarcdy  oome  te  a  different  cooduakn  witboot  suinas- 
lliia  requires  an  entire  overthrow  uf  ibe  poMlion  taken  |  dering  his  fundamental  principle^  and  he  nrgt*  with 
I;  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  innocence.  The  fact  I  much  dignity  and  impmuvenes*  the  exbortalktK  aad 
that  hi9  calamities  are  unparalleled  provea  to  them  (hat  I  warnings  which  in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bihted 
there  must  be  somelhingquitenniquein  his  guil^  Eli- |  has  nothing  lo  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  lb*  in- 
phai  (ch.xv>,  who,  as  usual,  hiys  down  the  basis  of  the.  comprehensible  majesty  of  (iod  and  the  Dothingdw  U 
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man.    Zopbu,  the  moH  viulent  uid  leut  ntimuJ 
the  thne,  ia  put  lo  aileace,  and  nlim  fnnu  chs  conlcft 
(oDlew  we  idopt  tb«  ■ 
of  Ibc  tut). 

In  hi*Iuttwo  diicoiirMflJ< 
tioo,  DDT,  pmpcily  qKaking,  adduce  uiy  new  ugumeiit, 
but  he  Mate*  vrilh  JDCOispanible  force  and  eloquence  the 
chier  pmnu  which  he  reeards  »  eiublished  (cb.  xxvi). 
All  oeatim  ia  confuunded  by  the  maJHty  and  might  of 
(.>od ;  man  cMchea  bat  a  faint  echo  of  (iod'g  word,  and 
ia  baffled  in  the  attempt  t«  comprehend  hia  iray^  He 
Uien  (ch.  xxvii)  deaciiba  even  more  completely  than 
bia  oppoacota  had  done  the  deatrucUou  which,  ai  a  rule, 
ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  he  cei^ 
uinly  would  deaerve  if  he  were  hj-pocritically  to  die- 
guiae  the  tiuth  caaceniinf{  himaelf,  and  deny  hi*  own 
iuteipity.  He  thua  recngiiian  what  waa  trae  in  hii  op- 
ponenla'  aiKumenta,  and  coirecta  hia  own  haaty  and  on- 
guarded  atatementa.  Then  foUowa  (chap,  xxviii)  the 
grand  dcacriptiun  ef  Wisdom,  and  the  declaralioa  that 

and  inacmtalile  ways  of  Uod,  but  in  the  feai  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  taming  away  frum  evil    The  remuiidet  of  this 

ful  deacriptiun  of  hia  funner  life,  contraated  with  hia  ac- 
taal  miaety,  tt^ther  with  a  full  vindication  of  bia  chai- 
mcta  tiom  all  the  chaigea  made  or  ' 


I  the  righteona,  ildll  there  are  exceptioni  In  Ihi*  rale,  rin- 
Ic  caaea  in  which  the  pioua  underga  aevere  triala;  the 
j  inference,  therefore,  of  a  man'a  ^ili  from  hia  mirfbr- 
I  tonefl  ia  by  no  means  warranted.  For  the  eicceptiont 
eatablished  by  experience  prove  that  God  doca  not  al- 
wayi  dietribute  pniqierity  and  adversity  after  thi*  rule, 
hut  that  he  aometimea  acta  on  a  different  principle,  or 
as  an  abaolule  lord,  according  to  hia  mere  will  and 
pleaaure, 

(S.)  Humbly  to  adore  God  ia  our  duty,  even  when  we 
ate  aubject  to  calamitiea  not  at  all  deserved ;  bnt  we 
ahould  abatain  from  harshly  Judging  ofthose  who,  when 
diatreaaed,  aeem  to  aeod  forth  complainia  againat  Ood. 

3.  Thua  ends  the  discuaaion,  in  which  it  ia  evident 
both  )>aities  bad  partially  failed.  Job  has  been  betray- 
ed iuto  very  hazaidom  atatementa,  while  his  friends  had 
been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuouB,  on  the  other  bigot- 
ed, hush,  and  pi^esa.  The  |iDinls  which  had  been 
omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed,  are  now  taken  up  by 
a  new  interloruinr  (ch.  xxiii-iixvii),  who  arguis  the 
Juetioe  of  the  divine  administration  both  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  diapenaationn  allotted  to  man,  and  from  the 
eaaential  character  of  (iod  bimeelf.  Glihu,  a  young 
man,  descended  from  a  roUatenl  branch  of  the  family 
oT  Abraham,  baa  lialened  in  indignant  riloiee  to  the  ar- 
guments of  hia  elders  (xxxii,  7),  and,  impelled  by  a 


(I.)  No  man  being  free  ftom  ain,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  we  aic  liable  lo  calamities,  for  which  we  must  ac- 
ooantbya  reference,nottoGod,buttoouTBelTea.  From 
the  miaery  of  the  diatresaed,  other*  an  enabled  to  infer 
their  guilt ;  and  they  must  lake  thia  view  in  order  lo 
vindicau  divine  juatic& 

(2.)  The  diatreaaofa  roan  proves  not  only  Mar  lie  Hiu 
nHHii^  but  abune  also  the  degree  and  measure  of  hi*  ain ; 
aitd  thus,  from  the  extent  of  calamity  •uslained,  may 
be  inferred  the  extent  of  tins  committed,  and  from  this 
tbe  meaaure  of  impending  misfortune. 

(S.)  A  diatreaeed  man  may  recover  Ids  former  h^)pi- 
neas,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than  he  ever 
enjoyed  before,  if  he  take*  «  warning  from  his  afflic- 
tions, repents  of  bis  ains,  reform*  hia  hfe,  and  laisea  him- 
aelf to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  rectitude.  Impatience 
and  irreverent  expoatulatjon  with  God  serve  but  to  pro- 
long and  increase  punishment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of 
iojiutice,  a  freeh  ain  ia  added  lo  former  tranagreaaioni. 

{_A.)  Though  the  wicked  man  ia  capable  of  prosperity, 
•till  it  ia  never  lasting.  The  moat  awful  retribution 
aoon  overtake*  him;  and  hb  transient  felicity  muat  it- 
adf  he  consdered  aa  ^unisbmenl.  nnee  it  renders  him 
becdkea,  and  makes  him  feel  mirfortune  more  keenly. 

In  oppontion  to  them,  Job  maintuna : 

(1.)  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfortu- 
nate— DOT*  BO  than  the  inevitable  fault*  and  sbortcom- 
ings  of  human  nature  would  aeem  to  imply.  There  i*  a 
^vsge  cruelty,  deserving  the  aeveritiea  of  the  divine 

treaws.  In  diatrihuting  good  and  evil,  God  regard* 
ncather  merit  nor  guilt,  but  acts  according  to  his  sover- 
eign pleasure.  His  omnipotence  ia  aiqiarent  in  every 
part  of  the  creation,  but  his  joatioe  cannot  be  aeen  in 
the  government  of  the  world;  the  affliclions  of  the 
lighleons,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  are 
evidence  against  it  There  sie  iuoumerable  cases,  and 
Job  considers  hi*  own  to  be  one  of  them,  in  which  a  sof- 
ttsnr  has  a  right  to  justifr  himself  before  tiod,  and  to 
appeal  lo  some  other  explanation  of  his  decrees.  Of 
tbia  right  Job  freely  svaila  himaelf,  and  maintain*  it 
against  his  friend*. 

(1.)  In  a  stale  of  compoeuTB  and  calmer  reftection, 
Job  qualifiee,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech,  aome  of 
bi*  toraa  rather  extravagant  aasertions.  and  aays  that, 
allboogh  God  generally  afflicts  tbe  wicked,  and  blfaaes  { 


on,  he  n 


'  addresses  himself  to  both 


'uasion,  and  specially  to  Job. 
shows,  Snt,  that  they  had  accuaed  Job  upon  false  or  in- 
Buflldenl  grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vin- 
dicate God's  Justice.  Job,  again,  bad  aaanroed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  bad  arraigned  that  Justice  (xxxiii,  9-11). 
These  etTor*  he  traces  lo  th«r  both  overlooking  one 
main  object  of  ail  auflering.  God  iptaii  to  man  by 
chaatieennnt  (ver,  14,  lEl-22)  — wams  him,  teaches  him 
self-knowledge  and  humility  (ver.  16,  lT>--and  prepana 
him  (vet,  SB)  by  tbe  mediation  of  a  apirilual  interpreter 
(the  angel  Jehovah  orGeneus)to  implore  and  to  obtain 
pardon  (ver.  -24),  renewal  of  hfe  (ver.  iS),  perfect  acceaa 
and  realoratiiHi  (ver.  36).  Thia  sutement  does  not  in- 
volve any  charge  of  special  guilt,  such  as  the  friends 
had  alleged  and  Job  hod  repudiated.  Siaai  the  warn- 
ing and  Buffering  are  preventive  as  well  as  remeiUaL 
the  visitation  anticipates  tbe  commission  of  nn;  it  saves 
man  from  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  weahh  and 
power,  and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  inters 
pcsitiona,  the  entire  suhmiaeion  to  God^  wilL  Agui^ 
EUbu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of  injua- 
lioe,  direct  or  imphcil,  againat  God  involves  a  cootia- 
diclion  in  terms.  God  ia  the  only  saurce  of  juatice;  the 
very  idea  of  Justice  ia  derived  from  his  goveinanee  of 
tbe  univerae,  the  princqile  of  which  ia  love,  in  hia  ab- 
solute knowledge  God  sees  all  aecreta,  and  by  his  absi^ 
lute  power  be  contmli  all  events,  and  that  for  the  one 
end  of  bringing  righteouaneaa  to  light  (verse  31-80). 
Han  haa,  of  courae,  no  claim  upon  God)  what  he  re- 
ceive* is  purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv,  6-9).  The 
occasional  appearance  of  unanawered  prayer  (vene  9), 
when  evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  band,  is  owing  merely 
lo  the  fact  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  inaol«it  Sfurit 
(ver.  IS,  IS).  Job  may  look  to  hia  heart,  and  he  will 
aee  if  that  is  tnte  of  himaelf. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceed*  (ch.  xxxvi)  lo  show 

Bert,  aaaocLalad  with  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  bis 
creatures.  Job,  by  Ignoring  this  truth,  has  been  led 
inlo  grave  error,  and  terrible  danger  (ver.  12;  comp.  18), 
but  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he  yiehls  and  fol- 
lows he  will  yet  he  delivered.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
brings  out  forcibly  Ibe  icaaons  (aught  by  the  m*nifal»> 
liona  of  goudneaa  as  well  as  greatnesn  in  creation.  In- 
deed, the  great  ubjecl  of  all  natural  phenomena  ia  In 
teach  men—"  Who  teacheth  like  him  ?"  This  part  dif- 
fers from  Job'a  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  aa  it  indicate*  a 
clearer  recognition  of  a  inving  purpose— aikd  ftnm  the 
of  the  Lord  which  foUowa,  by  its  discuiiive  and 
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•rgunKoMtin  tone.  The  U>t  woidi  ■»  erldentlv-  apo- 
ken  vhile  ■  violent  Honn  ia  coniog  on,  in  which  Elibu 
views  the  aigta  of  a  Theophany,  such  u  cannot  fUl  lo 
produce  aninteoaerealiialionuftbe  nothingnna  of  man 
Wore  <>v<L 

i.  The  A  inagUif'i  Rapaiut From  the  preceding 

Mialjrais  it  is  obrioua  that  many  weight;  truths  have 
been  developed  in  the  coiine  uf  the  diacuamon — neariy 
eveiy  theory  or  tlie  objecu  and  uses  of  niflering  hai 
been  nviewed — while  a  great  advance  haa  been  made 
towardi  the  appithenson  of  doccriaes  hereafter  to  be 
revealed,  auch  aa  were  known  only  to  God  But  the 
myatery  ia  not  aa  yet  really  cleared  up.  Tlie  poaition  of 
the  three  orif^inal  opponenta  is  abown  to  be  tmtenable — 
the  viewa  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect—while  even 
Elihu  give*  tu>t  the  leaat  intimation  that  he  recogniaea 
one  apedal  olgect  of  calamity.  In  the  caw  of  Jut^  aa 
we  are  expreasly  lold.  that  object  was  to  try  his  aincei^ 
ity,  and  to  demonatrate  that  goodneea,  integrity  in  all 
relations,  and  devout  faith  in  God  can  exist  independent 

the  minil  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it  be 
proved  without  a  revelation.    On  the  other  liaud,  the 

which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to  hia  three  opponenta 
for  their  lunfaneaa  and  want  of  candor,  could  only  be 
awarded  by  an  omniscient  Jud^ 

Accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  storm,  Jehovah, 
whom  Job  had  several  limes  vehemently  challenged  by 
appeal  to  decide  the  contest,  now  speaks.  In  language 
ot  iDoomparable  grandeur  he  reprorea  and  ralencee  the 
munnora  of  Job.  God  doea  not  condescend,  strictly 
speaking,  to  argue  with  his  creatures.  The  speculative 
qaestians  discussed  in  the  onlloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  i 
die  declaration  of  God'a  absolute  power  ia  iUuslnled  by 
a  marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  sun'ey  of 
the  gbry  of  creation,  and  bis  all-embtaciug  providence  I 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  anioial  kingdom. ! 
He  who  would  argue  with  the  Lord  must  understand  at , 
leaat  the  objecta  for  which  instincts  so  strange  and  man- 
ifold ate  given  to  the  beings  lar  below  man  in  gifta  and  ! 
powers.  Thiadeclaratiu.isufBces  to  bring  Job  to  aright ', 
mind ;  he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehenil.  and  ; 
therefore  lo  answer  hia  Hakei  (xl,  S,  1).  A  second  ad- 
dress completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a  charge  of 
injustice  against  God  involvoi  the  consequence  that  the 
accuser  is  mote  competent  than  he  to  rule  the  universe. 
He  should  then  be  able  lo  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce 
all  creatures  lo  order — but  he  cannot  even  aubdiie  the  , 
monsters  of  the  irrational  creallun.  Baftied  by  levia-  ! 
than  and  behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  rdns  of  gov- 
emmeiit,  how  contend  with  him  who  made  and  tulea 
them  all? 

6.  Job's  uDreaerred  sobmission  terminates  the  trial 
(ch.  ixiviii-xUL  There  is  probably  another  lranspt~ 
ntion  at  xl,  1-14,  which  belongs  after  xlU,  1-6).  He 
expresses  deep  contrition,  not,  of  course,  for  sins  falsely 
imputed  U)  him,  but  for  the  bitiemess  and  arrogance 
which  had  characterized  some  purttcm  of  Ids  complaints. 
In  the  rebuke  then  addressed  to  Job's  opponenta  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  ia  distinctly  rec<^^ised,  while 
they  are  condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  wilful,  but  pmceeded  from  a  real 
minded  conviction  of  the  divine  justice,  ia  pardoned  on 
the  interceaaion  of  Job.  The  restorstion  of  his  external 
prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  rwall  of  God'a  per- 
sonal manifestation,  symboUies  the  ultimate  compensa- 
tion of  the  rigbteous  for  all  suStoings  undergone  upon 

H.  Drtign  o/Ihe  Bo/ik.—\.  From  this  analysts  it  may 
seem  clear  that  certain  viewa  concerning  the  general 
object  of  the  book  are  partial  or  erToneous.  a.  It  can- 
not be  the  objrct  of  the  writer  tu  prove  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  guitt  and  sorrow,  or  thst  the  old 
orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound. 
Job  himaelftecognisBs  the  general  tmth  of  the  docinnp. 
which  a,  in  fact,  conarmed  by  his  ultimate 
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to  happiness,  h.  Nor  is  the  develapment  of  the  Rntf 
doctrine  of  a  futun  state  the  primary  object.  It  woadd 
not,  in  that  case,  have  been  passed  over  in  Job's  last  dis- 
course,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in  the  addreaa  of  Ibc 
Lord  God.  In  fact,  ciitiea  who  hold  that  view  Mtmil 
that  the  doctrine  is  rather  suggested  than  dcrckipid, 
I  and  amounts  to  scarcely  more  than  a  hope,  a  preseati- 
j  menl,  at  the  moat  a  subjective  conviction  of  ■  truth  flrH 
fully  levealed  by  him  "who  brought  life  and  imiomality 
lo  light.''  (See  Pareau,  De  IrnnoMntiiatu  mtlii  m  Ubn 
JM,  Devent.  1807.)  The  cardinal  tiutb  of  the  inuiMC 
'  tality  of  the  soul  is,  indeed,  dearly  implied  tlirnugfam 
I  Job's  itasoning,  as  it  is  elsewhere  sssumed  in  the  U.  T. 
I  (cofflp.  Halt,  xxii,  82) ;  and  this  thought,  in  fad.  ow- 
I  Btjtuiea  the  afiiicted  patriarch's  ground  of  ninsiJsfiea 
and  trust,  eqiecially  ia  that  sublime  passage  (six.  t^ 
S7)  where  hf  exprtaaes  hia  conBdence  in  his  poMhomoiB 
'  vindication,  which  could  be  of  do  satisfactloo  nnhaa  his 
spirit  should  survive  to  witness  il-  Yet  thb  belief  ti 
nowhete  carried  out  at  length,  aa  would  have  been  tbs 
case  had  this  been  the  main  theme  of  the  epopee. 
Much  lete  is  the  later  doctrine  of  the  tesurrKtioa  of 
the  body  contuned  in  the  poem.  See  Rehubbectux, 
c  On  the  doclrine  of  future  relribatton,  sec  below.     See 

FUTITBE  Life;    iHNORTALraV. 

2.  It  may  be  granted  ttiu  the  lotmary  design  of  the 
poem  is  that  which  is  distinctly  intimated  m  the  iatza- 
ductitm,  and  conlinned  in  the  concliuoon,  namely,  to 
show  the  effects  of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  meat  awfal 
form  upon  a  truly  religious  spirit.  Job  ia  no  Stoic,  aa 
Titan  (Ewald,  p.  26),  stiuggliug  rebellioualy  agsin^ 
God;  no  Prometbeos  victim  of  a  jealona  and  unrchfit- 
ing  Deity :  be  ia  a  sutfeTiug  man,  acutely  aeuniiTe  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the  kaa 
of  wealth,  pnution,  domestic  happiness,  tt 

ymen,  dependents,  ani' 

le,  incurable,  and  all  bi 
snd  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and  paaakm  by  the  ia- 
ainuatioiiB  of  conscious  guilt  and  hypocrisy.  Undv 
such  provocation,  being  wholly  withoat  a  clew  to  lb* 
caose  of  his  misery,  and  hopeless  of  natoratioa  to  hap- 
piness on  earth,  he  is  shsken  lo  the  utmost,  and  dtina 
almost  to  desperation.  Still  in  the  centie  of  his  being 
be  remuiis  tlrm  and  unmoved— with  an  tntenae  cdb- 
sciousuess  of  his  own  integrity — without  a  doubt  as  te 
the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice  of  (iod. 
and  therefore  awaituig  with  longing  expectation  the 
flnal  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must  come  and  bring 
him  deliverance.  The  lepreaentation  of  such  a  chaiao- 
ter,  involving  the  disCDmSture  of  man's  great  cnsny, 
and  the  development  of  the  manifold  prubletns  which 
auch  a  spectacle  euggnts  to  men  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, but  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  is  the  men 
direct  object  of  the  writer,  who,  hke  all  great  epirits  e( 
the  ancient  wotld,  dealt  less  wit' 
than  with  the  objeclivc  realities 
the  impression  nattuaUy  mode  by  the  booh,  and  which 
is  recognised  moie  dislincrly  in  proportioD  as  the  reader 
graape  the  tenor  of  the  argumcula,  and  realiua  the  cfaar- 

3.  Still,  beyond  ai>d  beneath  this  oMwaid  and  eeea- 

sional  design  there  evidently  li»  a  grander  juuLhia, 
'the  reflectian  of  all  pious  and  eco- 
siderato  minds,  and  wluch  we  know  was  vividly  pnaaeri 
npon  the  contemplation  ci-en  of  the  Oriental  saint  «f 
early  times  (Psa.  xxxvii).  Hence  the  neariy  nnaoi- 
mous  voice  of  critics  and  readers  has  dectikd  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  book  ia  the  connderaiioD  of  the 
question  how  the  aflhctions  of  the  nghteoas  and  ibe 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  connstent  with  iroi'i 
justice.  But  it  should  be  observed  thai  tbe  direct  pnA- 
lem  eiclurively  refers  to  Ibe  first  pmnt,  the  second  be- 
ing only  incidentally  discuswd  on  occasion  of  the  leailinE 
theme.     If  this  ia  overlooked,  the  author  wouU  appear 

from  which  tbe  whole  discussion  prcoBeda  has  refcnaos 
merely  to  the  leading  problem. 
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Then  u  uiothei  fimdunenlal  error  which  hu  Ud  |  vtn  ricknesMt  and  inflnnilin  wen 
nearly  aU  modern  inlerprelera  loBmutaken  idea  of  the  ctimca.  The  laliUion  of  [he  problem  regardiug  the  iuf- 
ihtiga  of  this  bouli.  They  uaime  that  the  problem  feringi  of  the  righteous  rest*  on  twn  powlions; 
DMild  be  Htisficlorily  salved  only  when  Ihe  doctrine  of  I  (1.)  TArir  XtfrHtiy. — Even  the  comparatively  righl- 
rttributioD  in  another  life  had  been  flnt  eMabtished,  |  eous  are  not  without  un,  n-hich  can  be  erailicated  only 
whicb  bad  not  been  done  by  tbe  author  of  the  book  of  by  afllicIionB,  and  he  who  patiently  endures  them  wUI 
Job:  a  perfect  Kilutiaii  of  the  question  was  therefore  not  attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  othemise  obscure  wayb 
lobe  expectdl  from  him.  Some  atsert  that  his  sululiun  oCUod.  The  trials  of  the  pious  issue  at  once  from  God's 
is  enoneous,  nnce  relributioa,  to  be  expecleil  in  a  future  |  Justice  ami  love.  To  him  who  entertains  a  proper  sense 
■arid,  is  transferred  by  him  to  this  life;  others  say  that '  of  the  anfulness  oCmaii,  no  calamily  appears  so  great  as 
he  cut  the  knot  which  be  could  nut  unloose,  and  has  not  to  be  deserved  as  a  puniahinent,  or  useful  as  a  cor- 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submisuon  and  devo-  '  rcctive, 

ledness,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  every  attempt  i  ('2.)  Tie  ComptBiatioHt  atltndiiig  Ihia. — Calamity,  aa 
at  ■  solution  must  lead  to  duijierouB  poulions :  blind  '  the  veiled  grace  uf  Gnd,  is  with  the  pious  never  expe- 
resigrution,  therefore,  was  the  short  meaning  of  the  :  rienced  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of  divine  favor  accom- 
len^heiwd  discussion.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  relribu-  paiiy  or  follow  it.  Though  sunk  in  miwi^',  they  still 
tion  aflei  death  out  author  does  not  enter;  but  that  he  I  are  happier  than  Ihe  wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained 
knew  it  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  with  its  object  it  is  terminstid  by  the  Lord.  The  coniola- 
great  probability ;  as,  for  instance,  xW,  14,  "  If  a  man  tions  offered  in  the  Old  Testament  are,  sgrceably  to  the 
die,  shall  he  live  again?    AU  the  days  of  my  appointed  '  weaker  Judgment  of  its  professors,  derived  chiefly  from 


iriU  I  wail,  till  my  change 
shows  that  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in  con- 
■idoing  the  aufaject  of  life  alter  death ;  and  when  such 
is  the  esse,  a  pious  mind  will  necessarily  indulge  the 
hDpe,  or  will,  at  least,  have  an  obscure  presenlimenl  of 
iiDTDortalily.  The  truth  also  of  God's  undoubted  grace, 
on  which  [he  doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be 
found  dearly  laid  down  in  chap.  xix.  Slill  tbe  author 
dues  not  ttcui  to  this  hope  for  the  purpose  of 
his  problem ;  be  dul  not  intend 


imslances,  while  in  the  New  Testament 
they  are  mainly  spiritual,  tbe  eye  being,  moreover,  di- 
rected beyond  Ihe  limits  of  this  world. 

It  is  this  purely  correct  solution  of  the  problem  which 
occurs  in  the  bocjc  of  Job.  tt  ia  not  set  fonb,  however, 
in  any  one  set  of  speeches,  but  is  rather  to  be  gathered 
from  the  concurrent  drift  of  the  entire  discussion.    For, 

[1.]  The  solution  cannot  b«  looked  for  in  VuA'i  (p(tcA- 
tij  for  God  proves  himself  gracious  towards  him  only 
liter  he  has  been  corrected  and  humbled  himself. 


ceed  the  limits  of  what  God  bad  diarlg  mtaltd,  and  |  though  the  author  of  tbe  book  does  not  nay  (i,  2!;  ii, 
this  was  in  his  lime  coufined  to  the  vague  notion  of  life  10;  comp.  xlii,  7)  that  Job  had  chargetl  lioil  fuolisbly, 
continued  aflei  death,  but  not  connected  with  rewards  I  and  sinned  with  his  lips,  yet  the  senlimcni  calling  for 
and  punishments.  From  these  considerations  il  appears  correction  in  his  speeches  is  clearly  pouili  d  out  to  be 
that  those  interpreters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wettc, '  Ihat  "  he  was  nghleons  in  his  ovm  eyes,  and  ju^liOed 
and  Umbreil,  assume  that  the  book  of -lob  was  of  a  I  himself  rathertban  God"  (siuii,l,S).  Tlieoidropu- 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  Ihe  doctrine  j  rity  of  his  character  did  not  prevent  his  falling  into 
of  ntribution  as  laid  down  in  the  other  books  of  Ihe  Old  misconceptions  and  even  cuntradiclions  on  Ibis  impor- 
Testameni,  have  entirely  misunderstood  it.  I  tant  topic,  which  the  discussion  only  tended  Ihe  mure  to 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  ^tpean  that  the  perplex.  Job  continues  to  b«  embarrassed  fur  Ihe  solu- 
doMrine  of  retribution  after  death  is  riot  of  itself  al^  lion,  and  he  is  only  certahi  of  Ibis,  that  the  explanalion 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  Ihe  problem.  Tbe  b^  of  bis  friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  crrtd  chiefly 
lief  in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  and  rational  only  when  in  nut  acknowledging  his  need  of  chasliocmenl ;  nol- 
it  rests  in  Ihe  belief  In  God's  continued  providential  j. withstanding  his  integrity  and  sincere  picly,  Ibis  pre- 
government  of  the  world,  and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign  |  venlid  liim  from  i|iprehending  the  object  of  the  calam- 
Lord  in  all  the  events  of  human  life.  Temporary  in-  ity  inflicted  on  him,  led  him  lo  consider  (ioil's  ditprii- 
justice  is  still  injustice,  and  destroys  Ihe  idea  of  a  holy  salions  as  arbitrary,  and  made  him  despair  of  Ihe  nlum 
and  just  God.  A  God  who  has  something  to  redress  is  '  of  belter  days.  'The  greatness  of  his  sufterings  was  in 
no  God  at  aU.  Kven  tbe  ancii^it  heaihen  perceived  -  some  measure  the  cause  of  his  misconception,  by  exdt- 
Ihat  liiture  awards  would  not  vindicate  incongruilies  |  ing  his  fretings,  and  preventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
in  divine  providence  here  (see  Barlb.ADrHruC^tuttm,  sidering  his  case.  He  was  in  the  stale  of  a  man  tempt- 
IDTS  sq.).  God's  just  ntribulion  inthu  world  is  extol-  ed,  and  deserving  God's  indulgence.  .  He  had  received 
led  thruughont  the  Old  Testament.  The  New'  Testa-  considerable  provocation  from  his  friends,  and  ottrn  en- 
ment  holds  out  to  the  righteous  promises  of  (future  life, '  dcavorcd  to  soften  his  harsh  asaeniona,  whii  b,  |,aniai- 
aa  well  as  of  the  present;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in  '  larly  in  cb.  xxvii,  leads  him  into  such  con itadicl ions  •• 
setting  forth  Ihe  rewards  of  those  who,  for  his  sake,  for-  '  must  have  occurretl  in  tbe  life  of  the  templed ;  he  is 
■ook  everything,  beguis  with  this  hfe  (Malt,  xix,  29). '  loud  in  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God  (cb.  xxviii), 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained  in  '  and  raises  himself  at  limea  to  cheering  htq«>!*  (comp.  eh. 
the  Sermon  on  tbe  Stonnt  (Matt,  v)  shows  lhat  none  of  '  xix).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  JuFlify  him,  and 
Ihem  exduavely  refer  to  Tuture  blessings;  the  Judg-  |  thrnfiire  it  is  in  Ihe  highest  degree  honurabte  to  him 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  in  his  view  proceeding  without  that  he  remains  nlent  when,  in  Elihu's  spreche^  Ihe 
intcnuption,andtherefore  his  examples  of  the  distribu-  B.irect  solution  of  tbe  question  is  suggested,  and  Ihat  be 
tion  of  divu>e  justice  in  Ibis  world  are  mingleil  with  j  ultimately  acknowledges  his  fundamental  eiror  of  doing 
those  of  requital  in  a  future  order  of  things.     The  Gall-    justice  to  himaelfonly. 

laana,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own  [2.]  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  cannot  be 
sacriflees  (Luke  xiii,  1),  were  in  Chrisl's  opinion  not  ac-  '  contained  in  Ihe  tpta^a  of  Job'i  /riendr.  Their  de- 
cidenlally  killed ;  and  he  Ihrealens  thoae  who  woald  not    meanor  is  reproved  by  God,  and  represented  as  a  real 


repent  that  they  should  in  like  manner  perish.  That 
sickness  ia  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment  for  sin  we 
are  clearly  Uught  (John  v,  H ;  Luke  v,  20,  24} :  in  the 
Ibnaer  passage  it  is  threatened  as  a  punishment  for  nns 
DMnmitted;  in  the  latter  it  is  healeil  in  consequence  of 
puniahment  remitted.  The  passage  in  3otia  ix,  2,  3, 
which  is  often  appealed  to  in  pmof  thi 


inch  so,  indeed,  that  to  obtain  parilon  for  them 
Job  was  directed  lo  oiler  a  propitialorj'  sacrilice.  Their 
error  proceeded  from  a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  exter- 
nal appearance ;  and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calam* 
ily,  they  were  thus  led  lo  onidemn  tbe  afflicled  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.xxxii).  The  moral  use  of 
ifferings  was  unknown  to  tbem,  which  evidently  proved 


con»der  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  does  nut  i  that  they  themselvea  were  not  yet  purged  and  claared 
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seeing  the  miiery  of  Job,  h»ve  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  tu  eiaoerar  There  Is,  indeed,  ui  important 
comet  principle  in  theii  (peecbes,  whoee  centre  II  formt, 
ao  much  m  Ibat  they  montly  err  only  in  the  appliution 
□r  the  gciieiRl  cnith.  It  conneU  in  Ibe  perception  of 
the  iDvirii^le  connection  between  lin  and  ini*ery,  which 
ia  indelibly  ingniled  on  the  heart  of  manr  and  to  which 
many  ancient  tatbon  allude.  Tbe  problem  of  the  book 
,  is  Chen  salved  by  properly  uniting  the  correct  positiang 
of  the  speecha  both  of  Job  and  bis  friends,  by  main- 
taining his  innocence  u  to  any  moral  obliqtdCy  (al- 
though cherishing  a  view  which  must  have  resulted  in 
spiritual  pride,  had  not  the  Lord  thus  mercifully  exposed 
its  character  before  it  ripeued  into  guilt),  and  at  the 
tame  lime  avoiding  the  idea  that  misfortune  is  nece»- 
•arily  a  punitive  infliction  (being  only  a  corse  when  it 
foUows  the  violation  of  the  pbysical  laws  of  the  Creator, 
and  even  then  capable  of  beuig  overroled  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  uints),  ttans  tracing  the  errors  of  both  par- 
ties lo  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a  sound  insight 
into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  considers  himself  righteous, 
and  not  deserving  of  such  inflictions,  because  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime;  and  his 
friends  fancy  tbey  must  aseome  that  he  was  highly 
criminal,  in  order  to  Justify  his  misery. 

[0.]  The  soludon  of  the  queMion  at  issue  is  not  ex- 
clusively given  in  lit  addreua  of  God,  which  contain 
only  Ibe  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the  solution  itself.  In 
setting  forth  ids  majoty,  and  in  showing  that  imputing 
to  him  injustice  is  repugnant  to  a  correct  conception  of 
his  nature,  these  addresses  establish  Chat  there  must  be 
a  solution  which  does  not  impair  divine  justice.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  ia  thus 
prepareil  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  Uiat  God 
nuM  b«jusl,but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown  Aoio  be 
can  be  just,  and  sdU  the  righteous  be  miserable. 

[4.]  Naryecesnwejustly  regard  the  ipfrdin/'£7Uu 
as  aflbrding  iltogether  a  canect  solution  of  this  main 
question;  for,  as  the  preceding  analysiB  has  shown,  it 
falls  short  of  the  purpose,  and  the  text  itself  (xxxviii,  | 
2)  expressly  stales  its  bewilderment  and  incompetency. 
Nevercheieae,  the  position  of  this  in  the  poem,  and  the 
general  agreement  of  its  doctrine*  with  the  final  result, 
indicate  that  it  contains,  in  germ  at  least,  the  correct 
solution,  aij'ar  ai  iuman  la^dls  can  go.  The  leading 
principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that  calamity  in  the 
shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even  on  the  comparatively 
beat  men,  but  that  Ood  allowed  ■  favorable  turn  to  take 
[dace  as  soon  as  it  had  attained  iu  object.  Now  this  ia 
the  key  to  tbe  evenU  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pioui 
and  righteous  man,  be  is  tried  by  severe  afflicliim*.  Hi 
knows  not  for  what  porpose  he  is  smitten,  and  his  ca- 
lamity continues;  hut  when  he  leama  it  from  the  sd- 
drtesea  of  Eljhu  and  God,  and  humhlea  himaclf,  ho  ii 
relieved  from  the  burden  which  oppresses  him,  and  am- 
ple prosperity  atones  far  the  afGictions  he  has  sustunen! 
(the  last  vestige  of  injualice  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty 
in  thus  afflicting  a  good  man  sC  the  instance  of  H 
aitd  for  the  sake  of  the  example  to  future  ages,  disap- 
pearing with  the  consideration  that  the  subject  of  ' 
himself  required  the  severe  lesson  for  his  own  spiritu 
profit).  Add  to  tlus  that  tbe  remaining  portion  of  Kli- 
hu's  speeches,  in  which  he  point*  to  God's  infinite  maj- 
esty as  including  bis  justice,  is  continued  in  tbe  ad- 
dreeaee  of  God;  that  Elihu  forctella  God's  appearance; 
that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  are  the  friends  of 
Job;  in  fine,  that  Job,  by  his  very  silence,  aelinovledges 
the  problem  lo  have  been  solved  Iw  Klihu;  and  hi^  ri- 
lence  is  the  more  signitlcant,  because  Elihu  had  urged 
bim  to  defend  himself  (xxxiii,  82),  end  because  Job  bad 
repeatedly  declared  he  would  "  hold  his  peace"  if  it  was 
shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi,  ^4, 25 ;  xix,  *). 
This  view  of  tbe  book  of  Job  has  among  mixlern  authors 
been  supported  chiefiy  by  Stfludlin  (BriirSgc  tar  Rt- 
ligioat  u«d  Siimlthrr,  ii,  138)  and  Stichel  (Bus  Buck 
Hioh,  LpiR.  1842),  though  in  both  it  is  mixed  up  with 
much  erroneous  matter;  and  it  is  further  coofinned  by 
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tbe  whole  Old  Testament  giving  tbe  sauM  anasm  H 
the  question  mooted  which  the  ^leochft  of  EUbu  o^s: 
in  its  eoncentnted  form  it  is  presented  in  Paa.  sjcztd, 
xlix,  IxxiiL 

At  the  same  time,  it  moat  be  conceded  that  tbe  rep- 
rehennon  of  Elihu's  speech  by  Jehovah  himself,  M  sa- 
voring of  presumption,  intiinatea.  as  tbe  tenor  of  ibe 
whole  succeeding  portion  of  the  poeta  aho  impAa,  ihsi 
there  sra  mysteries  in  ctivine  providence,  the  full  suln- 
tioQ  of  which,  in  this  life  at  least,  (rtid  does  nrt  <leien 
not  think  host  to  make  to  his  creatures  who  are  tbe  sub- 
jects of  them.  The  inscrutability  of  God's  ways  by  bo- 
man  judgment  is  a  neceasory  inliaence  from  hia  inflnilT, 
and  the  character  of  this  life  as  a  probation  requires  Ilk 
withholding  of  many  of  his  plans  in  order  to  thrir  pctip- 
er  disciplinary  effects.  Especially  is  the  saint  nsfniiBl 
to  "  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  and  the  grtFwtk 
and  fullest  exercise  of  this  faitb  can  only  occiu  BDder 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  Job  was  (Jacsd. 
While  it  is  pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  both  tbe  (W 
and  tbe  New  Testament  that  afflicliona  are  the  earthly 
lot  of  the  righteous,  it  is  equally  a  maxim  nnda  bc(h 
dispensations  that  the  most  enmbling  motive  fta  tbeii 
patient  endurance  is  the  nmple  fact  that  Ibey  are  dis- 
pensed by  our  heavenly  Father,  who  alone  fully  knuws 
why  they  are  beet  for  us.  Could  Ibe  subject  oT  tben  *i 
the  time  perceive  clearly  their  necessity  and  advantage. 
half  their  value  would  he  destroyed ;  for  an  aFiiranrf 
of  this  he  must  (nut  the  known  kindness  and  wtadixn 
of  the  Hand  that  smites  him  (Uvb.  xil,  I).  l!  was  this 
sablime  position,  finally  attained  by  the  tried  patriarch 
(Job  xxiii,  10),  which  gilds  his  character  with  ita  dom 
sacred  hue.  The  above  is  substantially  the  view  of  the 
mora]  design  of  the  hook  entertained  by  tbe  latest  ci- 
poeitors  (e.  g.  Conant,  Delitzsch,  etc),  although  tkey 
do  not  bting  out  these  ethical  CMmderatioos  with  aoflk- 
dent  dtstinctnesa. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  view  t^en  by  EwaU  if 
specting  [be  licaigu  of  the  book  of  Job.  He  jixtly  re- 
jects the  common,  superficial  view  of  its  design,  which 
has  recently  been  revived  and  defended  by  Hirxel  (h 
his  Commrmar,  Lpig.  lSa9),  and  w'  *  '  "  -  -  -' 
author  as  intending  to  show  that  ms 
the  plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit  in  ignonmce. 
without  repining  at.  afflictions.  Nowhere  in  the  whole 
book  is  sim^^  resignation  crudely  oijoined,  ftod  v^ 
when  does  Job  say  that  he  submits  lo  such  an  isjime- 
tion.  The  prologue  represents  hia  aufferingi  as  triah. 
and  tbe  epilogue  declares  that  the  end  had  |irovcd  this; 
consequently  the  author  was  competent  lo  giv*  a  the- 
odicy with  reference  to  the  calamity  of  .lob  and  if  nch 
is  the  cose  he  ca]inot  have  intended  simply  to  reciaa- 
mend  reagnation.  The  Kblical  wrilem.  when  eningid 
on  this  problem,  know  how  lo  Jmtify  God  with  idrf 
ence  to  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  and  hare  no  in- 
tencioB  of  evading  the  difficulty  when  they  recomiBHid 
resignation  (see  Uie  Fsalma  quoted  above,  and,  in  tbt 
New  Testament,  the  EpLitle  lo  the  Hebrews,  cba(i.  xii\ 
Tbe  view  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  would  isoble  it. 
and  take  it  out  of  ita  natural  connection.  Thos  te 
tben,  we  agree  with  Ewald,  but  we  cannot  npiBmc  of 
his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  of  Job.  Actud- 
ing  to  bis  system,  "  calamity  is  never  a  punishmeni  t» 
sins  committed,  but  always  a  mere  phantum.  an  iinig- 
inary  show,  above  which  we  mnst  raise  ounwIvM  liy 
Che  consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  hnmsa 
mind,  to  which,  by  external  prosperity,  nothii^  can  \r 
added,  and  from  which,  by  eitenial  misfirrtuite^  nothiax 
can  be  taken  away.  It  was  (says  Kwald|  tbe  merit  «f 
the  book  of  Job  to  have  prepared  these  soondrr  views 
of  woridly  evil  and  of  tbe  immortality  of  mind,  tms- 
mitting  Ibem  as  thiitful  bads  lo  posterily.'  But  mA 
a  system'  as  this  must  be  idiortive  to  console  under 


the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  which,  while  n 

the  reality  and  naturalness  of  sonow,  and  tvtn  allnrinc 

ita  exhibition,  yet  knows  bow  eSectnalty  lo  eoc  ia 


ji  by  (hs  n 
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at  (ubBUndil  conridmitinDa.  Nnr  is 
vith  tbe  book  iuelf,  which  nowhere 
inpugtu  or  miti|;*tea  the  extent  of  Job's  olunilies,  but, 
Asm  ths  high  vonUf^  groand  of  the  prulogue  and  epi- 
logne,  irapmsa  lu  with  ■  more  ■olema  iiudght  into  Iheii 
ligniAcuKe  than  even  Job  was  enabled  to  Uke,  aad 
ttarougbout  the  discunion  (both  on  tbe  pan  of  the  three 
friends — whose  srgimient'iB  bawd  upon  Ibcii  tangibil- 
ity «a  eridence  oT  the  divine  displessare,  and  especiall; 
in  tin  key  furnished  by  EHhu— which  exsiM  them  to 
tbe  most  intenaling  degree  of  importance  ia  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  people  of  God),  sdraits  and  therefore 
neki  (o  Jiutify  tbnr  jiungcncy.  Tbeii  desi^  is  ss  far 
from  stoicism  as  from  insennbilicy.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  tbe  foregoing  purpose,  this  lM»k  becomes  one  of  the 
moM  precious  legacies  to  the  Church— to  which  tiibula- 
tion  in  this  woiid  has  been  left  as  ■  beriuge;  and  a 
suUime  exposition  of  some  of  tbe  most  interesting  prub- 
lems  of  religious  experience  in  its  most  highly  developed 

IIL  AufarunJ  Ckaraettr  oflkt  Wurk^-Oa  this  sub- 
ject there  are  three  opinions.  (]■>  Some  contend  that 
the  book  contains  an  entirely  true  hittnry.  (3.)  Othen 
aiMit  that  it  contains  a  narrative  entirely  imaginary, 
•Bd  oonstmcied  by  the  author  to  toch  a  great  motal 
truth.  {8.)Thetblniopii"  '  "  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 
ed  nn  a  tnie  history,  which  has  been  lecaat,  modifled, 
aod  enlarged  by  the  author. 

1.  The  first  view,  taken  b. 
pnlort,  is  DOW  abandoned  by  neariy  all  expositOTs. 
Until  ■  comparatively  late  time,  the  ^ 
not  only  that  the  persons  and  events  which  it  describes 
ate  re^  but  that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  wert 
aetoally  recorded.  It  was  supposed  «tber  that  Jol 
bimaelf  employed  tbe  Utter  years  of  his  life  in  wrilinj 
it  (A.  itehultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some  in- 
ip^«d  Hebrew  collected  the  fads  and  sayings,  faithfuUi 
pifHcrvfld  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented  them  to  hit 
countrytnen  in  their  own  tongue.  Some  such  vie* 
BeemB  to  have  been  sdopted  by  ,losephus,  for  be  f  lacei 
Job  in  the  list  of  the  historical  books ,  and  it  was  prer 
alent  vrith  ail  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  iu  sup- 
port several  reasons  are  adduced,  of  which  only  the  Aisi 
and  second  hare  any  real  force ;  and  even  these  are  out 
weighed  by  other  conuderations,  which  render  it  impos- 
Mble  to  consider  tbe  bonk  of  Job  as  an  entirely  tnie  bis 
lory,  but  which  may  be  used  in  defence  of  the  third 
Tiew  alluded  to.  It  is  said,  (1.)  That  Job  is  (Eiek.xiv, 
14-20)  mentioned  as  a  public  character,  together  with 
Noah  and  Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of  pi- 
ety. (2.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v,  11),  patience  in 
•ulfeiings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to  Job.  (8.) 
In  theUreek  translation  of  the  Sept.  a  iMlitc  ia  append- 
ed to  the  book  of  Job,  evidently  referring  to  Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  and  ttjuing  that  Job  was  (he  king  Jobab  of  E<lom. 
'    '      ■  follows:  "And  it  is  written  that  he  will    ' 


n  with  tl 
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A  out  of  a  ^iyiian  book.    Me  dwelt  indeed 
the  land  of  Auntis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumiea  and  Ara- 
bia.     His  drsl  name  was  Jobab;  and  having  married 
an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by  her  a  son  whose  lume 
was  Ennon.    He  was  himself  a  son  of  Zare,  one  of  the 

that  be  was  Che  filth  in  descent  from  Abraham.  And 
these  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bore  nde.  Ilie  first  was  Balak,  the  son 
of  Beor,  and  the  name  of  his  city  wsi  Dennaba.  And 
after  Balak,  Jobab,  wbo  is  callni  Job  i  and  afker  him 

itut :  and  after  him  Adad,  son  of  Rarad,  who  smote  Ms- 

dian  in  tbe  plain  of  Hoah ,  and  the  name  of  bit  city  was 
Ucthaim.  And  tbe  frienriA  who  came  to  him  were  Eli- 
pbaa  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  the  king  of  the  Thaimamtes; 
Baldad,  the  sgren-ign  of  the  Ssuchteaiis ;  and  Sophar, 
the  king  of  the  Minaians."  An  account  is  given  al  the 
doae  of  the  Arabic  version  so  similar  that  the  one  has 
«rtq'  ■ppearance  of  having  been  copied  from  the  other, 
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of  their  having  had  a  CMnmon  origin.     AtisMns, 

Philo,  and  Folyhistor  acknowledged  the  account  to  bo 

did  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.     It  is  not  nn- 

likely  that  tbe  tradition  is  derived  from  the  Jews.    This 

statement  is  loo  late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates  in 

ymological  combination  [see  Jobab]  ;  and  that  it 

be  erroneous  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from 

intents  of  the  hook,  in  whicb  Job  is  not  Tcpresent- 

a  kuig.    (4.)  In  the  East  numerous  tradilioro  (see 

D'Herbelot,  a.  v.  Ayoub)  about  tbe  patriarch  and  his 

family  show  the  deep  impresuon  made  by  his  chsracter 

'  alamities ;  these  traditions  may  poswbly  have  been 

'ed  fnim  the  book  itself,  but  it  is  at  least  eignally 

probable  that  they  had  an  independent  origin.    Inderd, 

continues  to  be  shown  to  Oriental  touricts. 

Now  the  fact  of  a  Job  having  lived  somewhere  would 

of  itself  prove  that  the  hero  oT  our  narrative  was 

t  person,  and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  his- 

cal  account.    Moreover,  his  tomb  is  ehmm  itot  in 

pUce,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  It,  the  dunghill 

prhich  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat!     (See  Carpiov,     * 

/■rn>i/.ii,33;  Jahn,  £nM.  1,1,  761 ;  Michaelis,  ftnM. 

1;  Bertboldl,v,»>40).    (6.)  Dr.  Hales  and  others  have 

len  ^me  so  far  ss  to  fix  his  exact  year,  by  a  calcula- 

on  (^  the  cnnatf'llation  alluded  to  in  ix,  9 ;  xixviii,  31  j 

but  tbe  uncertainty  of  such  a  procesa  is  too  evident  to 

luded  to  are  douhlfuL 

Against  thu  view  it  must  be  remarked  generally,  that 
the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  weU-consdeted  plan, 
proving  the  author's  power  of  independent  ini-enlioni 
that  tbe  speeches  are,  in  their  general  structure  and  in 
their  details,  so  elaborate  that  (hey  could  itot  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or 
disputation  \  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  Job 
iu  his  distressed  state  to  ha^'e  delivered  such  speeches, 
finished  with  the  utmost  care;  and  that  they  exhibit 
nniformity  in  their  design,  fidueee,  propriety,  and  color- 
ing, though  the  author,  with  considerable  skill,  repre- 
sents each  speaker  whom  be  Introduca  arguing  accord- 
ing to  his  character.  Moreover,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  aa  welt  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  s|ieechi!«, 
the  figures  S  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  tbe  decimal 
number  formed  by  their  addition.  The  transactions  be- 
tween God  and  Satan  in  the  prohigue  absolutely  require 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  the  subject-matter 
forming  the  foundation  uf  the  work  and  its  enlargement, 
which  can  be  only  done  wtien  a  poetical  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged in  its  composition.  God's  speaking  out  of 
the  clouds  would  be  a  miracle,  without  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  per- 
sonal rel^rence,  while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  in  coimection  with  tbe  theocratical  gov- 
ernment, and  occur  in  the  midst  and  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  people  of  God. 

2.  Impelled  by  tbe  force  of  these  arguments,  many 
critics  have  i.dopte<l  the  opinion  either  that  the  whole 
work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apokigue,  or  thaU  upon  a 
substrstum  of  a  few  ruoimentsl  facts  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, the  genius  of  on  original  thinker  has  raised  lhi», 
the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
The  first  indications  of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Bnba  Bulkra,  xv,  1).  In  adtscuffiion  upon  the 
age  of  this  booh,  while  the  Kabbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Bai-N'achman  declares 
his  convictioQ  "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created 
man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  llaiGaou(Ewakland 
Duke's  BfitrSgr,  iu,  166),  AD.  lOOn,  who  is  followed  by 
Jarchi,  altered  tbis  passage  to  "Job  existed,  and  was 
ctfateil  to  become  a  paraUe."  They  had  evidently  no 
critical  ground  for  the  chance,  but  bore  witness  to  tbe 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews,  Maimonides  (.Ifo- 
rrA  A'riocAim,  iii.  23),with  his  characteristic  freedom  of 
mind,  considem  it  an  open  question  of  little  of  no  mo- 
ment to  tbe  real  value  of  the  inspired  book.  Ralbag, 
i.e.  U.Levi  Brn-Cershom,  treats  it  as  a  philosophic  work. 
A  late  Hebrew  commentator,  Simcha  Arieh  (Schlott' 
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minn,  p.  4),  denies  tbe  hiitorieal  tnitb  of  the  nuratiTG 
an  tbe  ground  that  it  ia  incredible  (bit  the  patriarch* 
of  tbe  choeen  r*ce  ehould  be  aurpued  in  gnodnen  b.T  n 
child  of  Edam.  This  is  nonb  noting  in  corrolxiraUon 
of  the  aigument  tbat  such  a  fact  waa  not  liiielf  to  have 
been  imtattd  by  an  kraelite  of  any  age. 

In  oppodlion  to  tbia  view,  the  lollDwing  argiunpnti 
may  be  adduced :  (I.)  Tt  hu  alwaya  aecmed  to  faoa» 
writen  incompatible  with  any  idea  of  inspiration  to  aa- 
auitw  tbat  a  narrative,  certainly  not  alhgorical,  ihould 
be  a  mere  flctioii,  and  irreverent  to  auppoee  tbat  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  iotroduced  as  a  epealter  in  an  imagin- 
ary colloquy. 

(!.)  Wc  arc  led  to  the  aane  coocluuon  by  the  sound- 
est  principles  of  criticLnn.  Enald  iBys  (A'mL  p.  15)  moat 
liuly,  "  liie  inventiou  of  a  hiatory  without  foundation 
in  facta — tbe  creation  of  a  peraoo,  ie|»eaented  at  baring 
a  real  luslotical  exiitence,  out  of  tbe  mere  head  of  ibe 
poet — ia  a  notion  an  entirely  alien  to  the  apirit  of  all  an- 
tiquity, tbat  it  ooly  hegun  to  develop  itaelf  gradually 
in  the  lateat  epoch  of  the  Ulciature  of  any  ancient  peo- 
ple, and  in  it!  complcle  form  belongi  only  to  tbe  moat 
modem  time*."  In  the  canonical  boolu  there  ia  not  a 
trace  of  any  aucb  invention.   Of  all  people,  the  Hebrewi 

imiginaljrn  with  the  aacred  reconla  reverenced  aa  the 
pecnliat  glory  of  tbeir  race. 

It  ia  true  that  the  argumenta  advanced  by  Ewald  Co 
■boiT  the  historical  character  of  the  chief  feature*  of  the 
boolt  are  not  entirely  concliodve,  eqiccially  the  literature 
of  tbe  name  Job,  which  may  hare  lefcrencc  to  the  char- 
acter be  auataina  in  tbe  namtive  (from  2'X,  to  Aofr, 
q.  d. "  the  aaaailed,"  L  c.  tempted ;  aec  Geaenius,  Tia.  lltb. ' 
p.81);  atill  Ibey  muM  be  allowed  to  have  aome  weight,  I 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  usage  of  Scrip- . 
ture  in  ita  poetical  and  rhetorical  ampliRcalinnB,  and  o- 
pecially  with  the  consideTatiana  preaently  to  be  adduced 
in  rjlalion  10  the  author  of  thia  book,  justify  tbe  pre- 
sumption ofa  hiatoricil  loundalimiiiiot  only  fur  the  facta 
and  pereonages  repiesenled  in  the  book,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  eiteiil,  for  the  apeechea. 

(3.)  To  thia  it  mual  be  aclded  tbat  there  ia  a  ungiilar 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  namtive,  auch  aa  must  either 
proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence  (o  objective 
truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  moat  conaammate  art. 
Tbe  effect  ia  produced  partly  by  the  tbomugh  consist- 
ency of  all  the  chancten,  especially  that  of  Juli,  nut 
merely  aa  drawn  in  broad,  strung  nuilinca,  but  as  devel- 
oped under  a  variety  of  most  trying  circumstances; 
partly  also  by  tbe  minute  and  accurate  account  of  inci- 
dents which  in  I  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  j^neial  manner. 
'rhua  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  (he  ■upcn!atural 
trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural  agencies — by 
Cbaldsan  and  Sahtean  robbeii — by  whirlirinda  common 
in  and  peculiar  to  the  deseit^by  fiie — aiul,  lastly,  by  (he 
elephantiasis  {sec  Schlottmann,  p.  15:  Ewald,Lr.;  ami 
Hengatenberg),  tbe  moat  formidable  disease  known  in 
the  East.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  In- 
dians and  most  Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be 
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antbenttdty  in  any  work. 

S.  Luther  first  suggested  the  theory  wbkb.  in  acan 
form  or  other,  is  most  geneially  received.  In  hi*  intie- 
.diK(ian  (u  tbe  first  edition  of  his  translalion  of  tbe  Bi- 
ble he  speaks  of  the  author  aa  liaving  ao  treated  tliehii- 
(orical  facts  as  to  demflnttrate  the  itutb  tbat  Hod  alms 
is  righteous ;  and  in  the  Tttdrtdm  (ed.  Welch,  judi, 
209B)  he  says:  "I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  aa  a  one 
history,  yet  I  do  not  believe  tliat  all  (ouk  place  juM  ■ 
it  is  written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  poua,  and  teaincd 
man  birought  it  into  its  present  farm."  Thia  poaLikn 
•ra*  strongly  attacked  by  Beilannine  and  other  Kma 
theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated  by  meet  Lo- 
thenna.  The  fact  that  Spinou,  Uericus,  Du  r'm,  sal 
Father  Simon  held  nearly  tbe  same  opinioci,  the  fiii>  de- 
nying, and  the  others  nu[ariously  bokUng  low  views  of 
the  inspiration  of  Sciiptniv,  bad  of  course  a  teodCDcy  (u 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  J.  D.Hichaelia  flisl  trvived  the 
old  theory  of  Btr-N'achman,  not  upon  critical,  but  ilag- 
matic  grounds.  In  a  mere  history  the  optnima  at  doc- 
trines enounced  by  Job  and  hia  friends  could  have  aa 
dogmatic  authority;  whereas,  if  the  vhnle  book  were* 
pure  iuafuration,  the  ationgest  argumeota  OD«ld  be  d^ 
duced  f:om  them  on  behalf  of  the  gnat  tiutha  tf  the 
reauirsction  and  a  future  judgment,  which,  Iboogb  im- 
plied in  (.tber  early  hooka,  are  nowhere  so  dialinctly  io- 
culcated.  The  arbitrary  character  of  such  leasoiingii 
obvioua.  At  laesenl  no  critic  doubts  that  the  Barratir* 
rests  on  facta,  although  tbe  pirvalcnt  opinion  aanug 
Conrinental  scholars  ia  certainly  that  in  its  btm  and 
general  features,  in  its  reaeoningasndrepreaentatkiiiaor 
character,  the  book  ia  a  woik  of  creative  genioa. 

taking  to  determine  what  the  poet  doived  fnoi  mli- 
tion,  and  what  he  addeil  himself,  since  we  know  not  hiw 
far  tradition  had  already  embellished  the  original  fact. 


Thus 


y  will  it 


Dsafeu 


nclude :  1 


u  tbe  is 


le  rc^iion  indicated: 


peculiarly  indicative  of  diviii 
be  naturally  selected  by  tl 
above).     Dut  the  symptom 


.e  writer  (see  the  analysis 
I  are  described  so  faithfully  | 
as  10  leave  no  aoum  cnai  tne  writer  must  rather  have 
introduced  them  with  a  view  to  giving  an  air  of  truth-  | 
fulness  to  his  work,  or  bive  recorded  what  be  bimsrlf 
witnessed  nr  received  from  an  exact  tradition.  The 
former  auppositioo  is  confu(ed  by  (ha  fact  tbat  the  pe-  I 
culiar  aymptoma  are  not  described  in  any  one  single  { 
paseoge  so  aa  to  attract  tbe  reader's  at(cn(ion,  but  are 

phtints  of  the  aulTerer.     Tbe  moat  reflned  art  fails  in 

pmluting  such  D  result;  it  ia  rarely  atlemiHod  in  (he 
most  artilldal  agea,  was  nei-cr  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writers,  and  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  atrong  instance 
of  the  umlcaigned  coincidences  which  tbe  soundest  crit- 


dividnal  really  csiatsd,  possibly  in 
thaShe  literally  underwent  a  trial  suusi. 
rapresenteil,  and  tliat  a  discussion  grei 
perhaps,  between  him  and  a  party  of  hi 
first  severity  was  passed,  covering  the  ea 
developed  in  (he  book,  but  briefiy  and  simply  expeascd. 
IV.  Drtemt.  Coumln,,  and  A^  oftkt  A  ■/*«-.— L  Opi» 
iona  differed  in  ancient  times  mUttki  aatiem  to  yiioA 
Ihe  author  belonged,  some  considering  him  to  havr  bnai 
nn  Arab,  others  an  Israelite^  Various  indieatioi*  fiva 
thclatterauppoaifion:  (lat),  We  find  in  our  book  maay 
ideas  of  genuine  Isnclitish  growth;  the  cr(«tit«i  of  tbe 
world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the  pt^Tvaibng 
notions  of  the  Israelites,  an  tbe  immediate  e^ct  of  di- 
vitie  omnipotence;  man  is  formed  of  day;  the  ^lirii  if 
man  ia  God^a  breath;  (jod  employs  the  angels  fur  the 
performance  of  bis  orders;  Saian,  the  great  eneny 
of  the  children  of  God,  ia  his  instrument  fur  temptia^ 
them;  men  are  weak  and  sinful;  nobody  is  pure  in  tW 
sight  of  God ;  moral  comiptioo  is  propagataL  Thm 
ia  promulgated  to  men  tba  law  or(>ad,wb)cb  ibev  nusi 
not  infringe,  and  the  tranagreasiona  of  which  arc  viated 
on  olliniders  with  punishments.  Moreover,  the  ortker 
world,  or  Sheol,  is  depicted  in  hues  entirely  Hebrew.  Ts 
these  particulars  migbt.  without  much  iiouble.  be  adM 
many  more,  but  Ihe  deep-searching  ioquiier  win  psf 
ticulariy  weigh,  (My),  tbe  fact  that  the  book  displays  a 
igth  and  fervor  of  religious  faith  such  aa  could  oolj 
xpected  within  tbe  domain  of  rertJatioo.     Mooo- 


ifthei 
Inisted,  prevailed,  indeed,  tor  a  long  period  aiDt«w  iW 
Araba.  and  it  held  its  ground  at  least  among  ■  piarica 
of  the  nation  till  the  age  of  Mohammed,  who  obtainrd 
(at  it  a  complete  triumph  ovrr  polytheim.  which  was 
spreading  from  Syria.  Still  Ibe  god  of  the  Aiaba  was. 
as  those  of  the  heatbena  geneially  were,  a  letirod  ff^ 
dweUing  far  apart, while  the  people  of  the  (Hd  (Wtoam 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  vital  communion  with  <i<id; 
and  the  warmth  with  which  out  autbor  enters  lotothM 
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*icw  incoDtrovertibly  pnms  Uut  he  ww  in  laneUle. 
(Sdly),  Ax  regard!  the  Unguage  of  onr  Imok,  vTEni]  an- 
cient writen  auMned  (bat  it  wai  originatlf  written  in 
Uie  Anmsui  or  Arahic  tongue,  atid.  Rftcrwarda  tratu- 
tatcd  into  Hebrew  by  Moses,  Uavid.  Snlnmon.  or  some 
nnknown  writer.  OrthU  o^aniun  waiihe  author  of  the 
Appoidui  in  the  Septua^nr,  and  the  compiler  o(  the 
tiact  on  Job  added  to  the  worki  ot  Ocigen  and  Jerome ; 

h«im,  in  his  HiitoriaJobL  But  rora  tranalation  there 
■a  loo  much  propriety  and  precisiou  in  the  use  of  wotdi 
■nd  pbraacs;  the  aenlaKea  ai«  loo  compact,  and  fm 
frotD  ndandancexpreaumuaDdmemben;  and  too  much 
can  is  bestowed  on  their  haimony  and  easy  Aow.  The 
paralleliam  aleo  i*  ton  accurate  aJul  perfect  for  a  trani- 
latian,  and  the  whole  hreaihei  a  freshnesi  that  could  be 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  Ihit  argumeDt,  othen,  aa 
Eichbom,  took  a  medium  coune,  and  aHumed  that  the 
■nthor  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did  not  lii'e  among  his 
oounlrrmen,  but  in  Arabia.  "The  earlier  Hebnw  hii- 
tay,"  tkiey  Bay,  "is  unknown  to  the  aDthur,whou  igno 
lant  of  AbnUum,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  portraying  na- 
tore,  alao,  he  provea  himaelfalways  familiar  with  Aimbia, 
whila  he  is  silent  respecting  the  characteriitic*  ofFalea- 
tine.  With  Egypt  he  moiit  bare  heen  well  acquainted, 
which  csn  be  accounted  for  better  by  auppoung  him  to 
have  lived  in  Arabia  than  in  Palealiiie."  Hitiig  and 
HLtxel  accordingly,  among  the  latest  writers,  hold  that 
the  writd  wai  an  Egyptian.  Welzstein  and  Delilisch 
aay  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  [lauran.  The  occaaional 
me  of  the  name  Jehovah,  however,  appears  to  imply  a 
latM  date  than  the  Exode,  and  the  absence  of  alluuon 
lo  the  events  of  Jewish  hieloi)',  it  has  been  thought, 
m^-  be  accooDted  for  b7  the  peculiar  line  of  argument 
(from  natural  religion)  pursued  in  the  book,  as  in  Eccle- 
ilaafM  It  has  further  been  suggested  that  the  solhor, 
witlioat  directly  menrioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently 
allodn  to  portions  of  it,  as  in  iii,l.to  Gen.  i,3;  in  iv,19, 
■nd  miii,  6,  to  Moses's  account  of  the  creation  of  man ; 
in  v,H,tol>eutxsxii,3a;  in  iiiv,ll,to  Deut.xiv,4. 
Horeorer,  history  tayi  nothing  of  the  Israelites  hax'ing 
permanentlj  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of 
Aiabia,  so  as  to  allow  the  auppoRlion  of  the  above  or- 
igin of  (be  book  of  Job  by  b  llebrew  thus  isolaled  from 
it  of  the  argamenla  adduced  to 
X  (and  therefore  neighborhood)  of  . 
:>t  bear  a  close  exsminBtion.  Thus  j 
it  is  a  mistake  lo  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
working  of  mines  in  ch.  xxviii  must  necessarily  have 
reference  to  Egypt;  Pbanicia,  Arabia, and  Edom  alTord- 
ed  much  better' malcrisls.  That  the  author  must  have 
known  the  Egyptian  mausolea  rests  on  an  erroneous  in- 
terpreulion  of  iii,  14,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  as- 
sertion that  nil,  IB,  refers  to  the  Egyptian  mylhus  of 
the  pbiBiix.  Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following:  Our 
author  knows  the  Egjrptian  vessels  uf  bulrushce,  ix,  IS ; 
theMUe-gTan,viii,  12;  the  Nile-horse  (Behemoth)  and 
the  crocodile  (Leviathan). 1(1,15;  xli,  1,  Now,aa  these 
things  belong  to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a 
mighboring  country,  they  must  have  been  known  lo 
ererj  educated  Israelite:  the  vessels  of  hulnuthes  are 
mentioned  also  inlsB-xviii,!.  Neither  are  we  disposed 
to  adopt  the  compromising  view  uf  Stickcl,  who  assumes 
that  the  author  wrote  his  book  in  the  Israelilith  territory 
indeed,  but  cloae  to  the  frmtier,  in  the  far  suulh-eaet  of 
PaleMJne.  That  the  author  bad  there  the  materials  for 
bia  descriptions,  comparieoiia,  and  ttoagery  set  better  be- 
fore his  eyea  than  anrwhen  else,  is  true,  for  there  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  mines,  caravans,  iLrying 
up  of  brooks,  etc  But  this  is  not  suffldent  proof  of  the 
author  having  lived  permanently  in  that  lemole  part  of 
FBleatine,andof  having  there  written  his  book;  he  was 
not  a  mere  copyist  of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence,  endowed  with  the  power  of  lividlytepraaent- 
ing  things  absent  (Kim  him. 
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!.  As  to  (Ac  oijie  of  the  snihor  of  Ihia  book,  we  meet 
with  three  opinions:  (a.)  That  he  lived  before  Moaes, 
«  was,  at  leasL  his  ronlemporary.  (b.)  That  he  lived 
in  the  rime  of  Sulonwn.  or  in  the'centuriea  next  follow- 
ing—the  opinion  of  Hahn.Schlottroann  (BerL  1857),  and 
Delitxach.  (<■,)  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or  during, 
or  even  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  Against  this  last 
view  (adopted  by  Le  Clerc  among  earlier  interpmeia. 
and  among  modem  expositors  by  fiemsleui.  Geeeniu^ 
Umbi«it,andDe  Wetle)  it  is  conclusively  c*jeclcd,  (I.) 
That  the  book  is  leferred  to  in  the  OM  Testament  luelf 
(Etek.  xiv,  li--iO)  as  well  irnown  before  the  Chaldean 
exile.  Others,  with  less  plausibility,  nrge  what  they 
deem  imitations  of  various  sentiments  and  even  pa^ 
sagra  of  Job  in  the  ante-exilian  prophela,  e.  g.  Jer.  xx, 
14,  comp.  with  Job  iii  (see  Khpcr,  Jenmiai  Itbraivm  la- 
CToram  tuttrprti  aljat  ctn/n-,  p.  164  sq.) ;  Lam.  li,  18, 
comp.  Job  xvi,  IS;  I^ni.  iii.7,  9,  oomp.  Job  xix,8;  Is*. 
xl,  2,  comp.  Job  i  (and  t,  17 ;  xiv,  14) ;  lu.  U,  9,  comp. 
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42,  comp.  Job  V,  16.  (i.)  The  absence  of  rAofe  Chalda- 
israsinJcd)  which  occur  in  books  written  about  the  time 
of  the  Captivity.  (8.)  The  poetical  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  wholly  different  from  Ihc  declining  style 
of  the  later  period. 

The  meat  complete  statement  of  tbe  reaaoni  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  tbe  book  of  Job  was  written 
between  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  Exile  may  be  found 
in  Kichter'a  etaay,  De  jEtate  Jobt  drfinrnda,  reprinted 
in  BosenmUllers' edit  ion  of  Lowih'e  l-rolrtliima  de  Po- 
tri  Sacra  Hrhranrtnn,  in  which  ho  maintains  that  it 
was  written  in  the  age  of  Solonmo.  Host  of  these  rea- 
sons, indeeil,  are  cither  not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite 
cogent.  Thus  it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by 
modem  reseaichea  to  be  erroneons,  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  unknown  previous  to  tbe  age  of  Hoeee.  Tbe 
anertion,  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  reAoe- 
ment  observable  in  our  booh  belonged  to  a  liter  age 
rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Further,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  for  such  an  early  time  the  language  is  too 
smooth  and  neat,  since  ui  no  Shemitic  dialect  is  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  progreseive  improvement.  The  evident 
correspondence  also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms  is  itot  a  point  proving  with  refitthH  forc« 
that  they  were  all  written  at  the  same  lime.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  of  such  a  kind  that  the  authors  of  the 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  (comp.  eepecially  Psa.  xxijx,  18, 
with  Job  i-ii,  19;  xiv,  6;  x,  30,  21 ;  ™,  S,  81,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible),  can  be  exactly  said  to  have  copied  our 
book  ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  all  belong- 
ing to  tbe  same  class  of  writings,  by  tlie  reij'  great  uni- 
formity and  accordance  of  religious  conceptions  and 

stability  of  its  religious  character.  The  striking  coin- 
cidence, in  particular,  observable  between  the  eulogy  of 
"wisdom"  contained  in  Job  xxviii  and  the  numtrous 
similar  dldacric  strains  found  in  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon (cmnp.  especially  Prov.  Iii,  iv),  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  above  supposition  that  thia  chapter  was  add- 
ed by  a  later  band  than  the  author  of  the  re«t  of  the 
book,  or  at  least  as  a  sequel  to  tbe  traditioual  paitofihe 

The  lradili<mary  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 
Job  ascribes  it  to  Hoses;  tbe  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
view  have  been  collected  by  Spanheim,  and  may  lie 
seeo  with  teplie*  In  Wenyie  (/.(/>  uacl  Timtt  nfJvb,  p. 
B2  aq.).  The  following  leading  points  are  dcwrving  of 
consideration :  ( I .)  There  is  m  the  bonk  of  Job  no  direct 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  legislation;  and  Its  descnptioni 
and  ether  stalenenta  are  suited  to  the  jirriad  of  ibe  |ift- 
liiarchs;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  authority  held  by 
old  men,  the  high  age  o(  Job,  uid  fathers  oflering  saeri- 
flces  for  their  familiee—which  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  when  our  book  was  written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet 
existed.  Nor  IS  this  ignoring  of  all  the  most  inlerFst- 
iag  objects  and  aasociations  of  Judaiam  fully  explainable 
on  tb«  ground  of  the  authors  denre  lo  base  Ihc  queitioD 


ence ;  fur  uuaj  of  the  iaddenca  of  Jewitih  vid  cvtn  p) 
triaichal  huuuy  were  Un  appoaile  to  bis  topic  to  b 
puscd  over  (a.  g.  the  ovenhrow  of  Phanoh  uul  the  d( 
■tructiDD  of  the  citiea  of  Ibe  pUm),  iinliM  ws  (uppoae 
degree  of  iCudied  impenonitioa  at  f  uiince  with  lb 
nUuraliten  and  pnclical  um*  of  ScriptuR.  (2.)  The 
Ungnage  of  the  book  of  Job  aeenu  strougly  to  (uppoct 
the  opinion  of  Ua  haviug  been  written  u  early  aa  the 
time  of  Monea.  It  hai  often  been  said  that  no  wxitiDfi 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  more  frequendy  Uluatntcd 
fnun  the  Arabic  than  this  book.  Jemmc  obKrvee  (Fra- 
Jar.  M  Jian.),  "  Jobum  cum  AraWia  lingiut  plurimam 
habei«  •ocielatem  ■"  and  3chultena  proved  tbi»  to  iaeoiv 
Itoveilibly  that  Geseniui  waa  rather  too  late  in  denying 
the  fact  (>ee  bU  GetchidU  drr  ilArdi*dm  Sprach/,  p. 
BH).  Now,  from  thia  chancier  of  its  languafce  we  might 
be  induced  to  infrr  that  the  work  wu  wiitleo  in  the 
remotest  timea,  when  the  Mparation  of  tbe  dialects  had 
only  begun,  but  bad  not  yet  been  complet  '  ■  - 
that  this  peculiarity  of  idiom  is  nnt  sach 
■elf  cundusirc  aa  to  tbe  date ;  and  it  might  even  have 
been  to  nme  extent  aaauiced  in  order  to 
with  the  foieign  garb  of  the  poem.  It  ala 
■ome  AnuDlienu  and  other  signs  of  d^eneracy ,  but 
tbeae  (uateiB  attributable  to  copyiata)  may  eaiily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  Ibe  aupposiljon  of  m  later  tditortkip 
roerdy.  (3.)  Tbe  Jewiih  tnditioo  of  the  authorship  of 
Ho9es(aeeOtbo,iier.  AiiUH.p.833i  comp-Totne  ii,  13; 
Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix,  25),  although  not  enlilely  uuitorrn, 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  eatabliahed  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod; and,  lightly  as  it  bas  been  treated  by  some  (see 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  tbe  new  ed.  of  Home's  tHlrod.  " 


■till  aflbrda  it 


vofst 


n  definitely  ascribed.  Tbe  fa- 
eilities  ei^oyed  by  Hoaea  daring  his  quiet  aojoani  in 
Miilian  weie  greater  perhaps  Iban  tboae  of  any  other 
Hebrew  aulhor  for  such  a  production ;  and  tbe  content- 
plitioiu  of  bis  active  and  well^atored  mind  may  have 
furnished  aa  ample  a  motive  for  the  task  as  can  be  found 
U  any  other  pniod,  or  in  tbe  case  of  any  other  writer 
to  whom  tbe  book  has  been  aingned,  even  if  no  special 
outward  occasion  can  be  shown  to  have  led  to  tbe  Htei^ 
ary  eBbrt  at  chat  time.  This  date,  moreorer,  is  pre- 
cisely such  aa  to  admit  the  tncoTpoTation  of  Jewish  the- 
ology wilbout  its  history,  and  i^ords  a  locality  where 
all  Ibe  slemenis  of  tbe  poem  were  at  band.  (L)  The 
period  in  which  Job  himself  lived  is  a  distinct  queation 
thim  that  of  the  age  in  which  Ihe  hook  was  written,  it 
being  only  neceasaiy  (on  Ihe  suppoaitiun  of  tbe  reality  of 
the  narrative)  to  locate  tbe  anlhor  subsequently  to  the 
times  of  hia  hero,  and  under  such  circumsUnca  aa  to 
suggest  the  topic  The  anle-Hosaic  date  of  Job's  life 
ia  evident  from  hia  longevity  (probably  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  xlili,  16, 1 7— wbrae  the  Sept.  expreuly  gives 
his  total  age  as  H9  years,  assigning,  however,  170  of 
these  as  preceding  his  afBiction).  which  seems  to  mark 
him  as  cuntemporaTy  with  I'eleg,  Keu,  or  Serug  (RC 
2tU-2lT2),  as  well  as  from  Ihe  primitive  character  of 
his  social  relations,  which  are  simibtr  to  Ihnee  of  Abra- 
ham (aC.  2163-1988).  His  country  could  not  have 
been  far  from  tbe  Sinoitic  peninsula.  -Sec  Cz.  There 
is  thus  found  lo  be  a  reasonable  presumption  in  lavor  of 
tbe  Mosuc  authorship  of  this  book,  so  far  as  time  and 
place  are  concerned,  while  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  tradition  in  its  favor.  Our 
conclusion,  as  being  the  moM  probable  combination  of 

•  rudimentary  form,  it  was  originally  framed  in  Job's 
age  {by  that  romance  style  of  composition  spontaneous 
with  Orientals),  and  that,  in  its  Aiabic  dreM%  it  was 
gathered  by  Moaes  from  the  lip  of  the  Midianitish 
banls  during  hia  residence  among  them;  that  it  was 
Bin  eompoeed  by  hiiD  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not 
reduced  to  ils  present  complete  form  till  considerably 
liter,  perhaps  by  Solomon.  This  progreanve  kind  of 
■ulhi>nhip  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  thai  other  eplca 


I  have  come  down  to  na  through  aimilar  atagca  of  hiaiJa 

I  legend,  oral  preaervation,  collection,  formal  cofErpontiomr 
and  edilorship,  and  ia  even  illustrsted  in  the  origin  at 
other  less  obscurely  traceable  books  of  tbe  Bible.  Sob 
Ge-IESES.  (5.)  In  defence  of  tbe  theory  that  the  bosk 
was  writttn  during  the  Assyrian  invasion,  U.C.  cti-  lOOv 
see  the  introduction  to  Merx's  Badi  Job  (Jena,  IK70). 

V,  Ittrgrilii  of  Ok  Boot.— ll  is  saliafactiwy  to  ted 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  impugn  tlw 
authentidtj  of  considerable  pottioiu  of  tbi*  book  ari^ 
for  the  moat  part,  mutually  deatiuctive,  and  that  tbe 
most  minute  and  searching  invesligatiofM  bring  oat  th* 
moat  coavineing  proofs  of  the  tmily  of  ita  cxHspiiatisB, 
and  the  cohenmce  of  its  cotudtueot  parts.  Ow  jmm 
of  great  importanoe  Is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  (he 
most  ingenious  writers  (H.  E.  R^nan,  Le  Ltrrt  dl>  Jok. 

tqton  the  inequahty  of  the  style,  and  appeanncc  efts' 
teipi^tiun,  M.  E.  K^nan  observe*  (p.  xlir):  "Tfae  He- 
brews, and  Orientals  in  general,  differed  widdv  fftn  iv 
in  tbeir  views  aboui  oomponiion.  Their  wocfca  nenr 
have  that  perfectly  de6iied  outline  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed, and  we  should  be  carefol  not  to  assume  roter- 
polatinns  or  alterations  {rtlovArt)  when  we  meet  wiik 
defects  of  aeqaence  which  ■urpriae  ua."  He 
that  in  parts  of  the  work,  ickDowledged  bi 
to  be  by  one  band,  there  are  very  strong  in 
what  EuTopeana  might  regard  as  lepetitlDn,  or 
of  inWrpolation :  Ihus  Elihu  recommei 
four  times ;  while  discourses  of  Job,  w' 
portions,  such  ss  to  modem  critics  m 
nected  and  even  misplaced,  are  impmsed  with  socb  ■ 
character  of  sublimity  and  force  as  lo  leave  m  dootit 
that  tbey  are  the  pioduct  of  a  nngle  inqnaieo.  T* 
this  Just  and  true  observation  it  must  be  sdded  ihM  tha 
assumed  went  of  cirfiereooe  and  of  logiod  vmatuMCf  i^ 
/or  the  most  part,  oidy  apparent,  and  results  ftom  >  rad- 
ical dillbrance  in  tbe  mode  of  thinking  and  amnriting 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern  and  modsn  Eiropaa^ 
1.  Objectioaa  have  been  made  to  tbe  intioducti*;  and 
concluding  chapters  (t.)  on  account  of  the  style.  Of 
course  there  is  an  obrinua  and  rulural  difference  be- 
tween the  prose  of  the  narrative  and  the  highly  poetiol 
language  of  the  colloquy.  Yet  Ihe  best  critics  now  ac> 
knowledge  that  the  style  of  these  portions  is  quite  aa 
antique  in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  as  that  of  the 
Fentatauch  itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  ment- 
Idance :  see  above,  and  camp.  Lee,  Jcit,  p.  49),  or  as  any 
other  part  of  the  book,  while  it  is  aa  strikingly  onBke 
tbe  aarrarive  stvle  of  all  Ihe  later  prudnciiona  of  tlic 
Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with  peifecl  mth,  "Tbrse  pro- 
saic words  harmonize  thoroughly  with  the  old  poesn  in 
subject-matter  and  thoughts,  in  coloring  and  in  art ; 
also  in  language,  so  far  as  prose  can  he  like  poetry.' 
(2.)  It  is  said,  again,  thai  Ihe  doctrinal  views  are  nnt  in 
harmony  wilh  tho«  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unlbotKled 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as  developed 
in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  art  idmlical  with 
those  maintsined  throughout  the  book.  The  fomi  of 
worship  belongs  esBenliiJIy  Ui  the  esriy  pstrisrchal  type; 
with  little  of  ceremonial  ritnal,  without  a  separate  priei«- 
hood,  thoroughly  domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  r^ 
resentatioii  of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  '•on 
of  God,"  peculiar  to  this  book  and  Ia  (knesii.  accwd 

of  [he  'Shemitic  race.  (3.)  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  thai 
there  are  discrepancies  between  Ihe  facts  related  in  Ihe 

Rul  the  apparent  contradiction  between  xix,  IT  and 
tbe  Btatement  that  all  Job's  children  bad  perished  rests 
upon  a  misinterpretalion  of  tbe  words  "333  *12,  "  chit 
dren  of  my  womb,"i  e^  "  of  Ihe  womb  that  bare  De' — 
my  brethren,"  not  "my  children'  (cooipan  iii,ia): 
ideed,  Ihe  destruction  of  the  patriarch's  wbide  (saily 
I  repeatedly  asaumeil  in  Ihe  dialogue  (e.g.riii.  4;  uix. 
li).     Again,  the  omission  of  all  releicnce  to  Ibe  drical 
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of  Satin  in  Cbe  Iwt  chiplet  i»  qaite  in  *e<uTd«nc<  with  I  at  ■  later  date,  i»  Tat  from  weaketiiiig  the  force  of  bka 
the  gnnd  aimplidtj  of  itae  poem  (Schlutimann,  pL  89, ;  obaeivatinn  aa  (o  the  identity  of  the  Myk. 
40).  It  WB  too  obvioia  a  leHilt  lo  need  ■pecUl  aoticr,  \  4.  The  qiMch  of  Elihu  pnaeiiti  greater  difficoltiea, 
and  it  had,  la  fact,  been  acoomplUhed  by  Che  Mcadfatt  and  hai  been  rejected  by  wveral  ntianaliite,  whose 
ruth  uf  the  patriarch  even  before  the  diBcuniuns  com-  opinion,  however,  i>  contravened  not  only  by  orthodox 
QMiusd.  Nu  altunon  lo  the  agency  iif  that  spirit  ww  :  writer*,  but  by  aome  uf  the  man  tceptical  commenla- 
lo  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  tince  Job  and  hiii  friends  j  ton.  I'he  fonntr  tupport  their  dccinou  on  the  appar- 
are  lepmented  aa  wholly  ignorant  of  the  traiiuclionB  i  ent,  and,  lu  a  certain  extent,  the  real  dtfftreitce  between 
io  haven.  At  pre«enl,jiidecd,  it  is  generally  acknowt-  Ihi*  and  othei  paria  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in 
edged  that  the  entire  work  would  lie  uniiilelligilile  nith-  doctrinal  viewi,  and,  icoie  poeitircly,  in  language  and 
out  thew  portions,  (i.)  The  single  objection  (KtJnan,  general  atyie.  Much  strev  >lao  ia  laid  upon  [he  facts 
p.  40}  which  preaenta  any  dilBculty  on  tite  grouiMl  of  |  that  Elihu  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  intmduclion  nor  at 
■nachnmiun  ia  the  mention  of  the  Chaldnans  in  the  in-  the  end,  and  that  hia  apeech  ia  nnaiuwered  by  Job,  and 
troductoiy  chapter.  It  is  certain  tfaat  they  flint  appear  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty.  These 
in  Ildoew  history  about  the  year  EC  770.  But  the  :  pointa  were  obaerred  by  very  early  writers,  and  were 
iiaiiHorCbeted,the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the  I  accounted  for  in  varioua  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  Elihu 
i;enralogical  laUe  in  Geneiii  (jixii,21),a  fact  quite  suf-  |  was  regarded  as  a  specially  inspiied  person  (Scbktt- 
ticient  lo  prove  the  early  existence  of  the  people  aa  a  [  mann,  p.  58).  In  the  Srdrr  Olam  (a  rabbinical  ayatf  m 
separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable  that  an  ancient  |  of  chronology)  ho  is  reckoned  among  [he  prophels  who 
race  bearing  that  name  in  Kurdistan  (aee  Xenoph.  C^r. .  declared  the  will  oftjodtoihe  Gentiles  before  the  prom' 
iit,l.M;  .4ita&iv,a,4;  r, 5, 17)  waa  the  original  source  uigition  of  the  law.  S. Bar-Nacliman  (12th  century) 
<if  the  nation,  who  were  there  trained  in  predatory  faab-  ■  notes  hia  connection  with  the  family  of  Abraham  oa  ■ 
its,  and  aeeustomed,  long  before  iheli  appeanuice  in  '  sign  that  he  was  the  attest  person  to  expound  the  ways 
history,  to  make  excuisiona  into  the  neighboring  dca- '  of  flod.  The  Greek  fathers  generally  follow  Chryios- 
elts,  a  view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assgned  to  '  torn  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect,  while 
them  in  this  book.  I  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  last  two  centuries  con- 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  lo  the  passage  chap,  uikr  that  [bo  tme  dialectic  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
xxvii,  from  vet.  T  to  the  ei>d  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job  lema  diacuaeed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his  riis- 
<k*cribee  the  idtimste  fate  of  the  godlew  hypocrite  in  course.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,  who  is  followed  by 
terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct  contntdic-  |  (■irgoiy,  and  many  andent  as  weil  as  modem  wrilera 
tionwith  the  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments  in  other  dis- ;  of  the  Western  Church,  tpcak  of  hia  chamcter  and  argu- 
coorsea.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  Ofrinion  is  adopted  by  |  mcnts  with  singular  contempt.  Later  critics,  cbitAy 
Eichbom,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that,  owing  to  some  i  raiionalieia,  see  in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced 
confbnon  or  omissiou  in  the  M9.,  the  misnng  speech  of  '  only  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  elhctofthe  last  solemn 
Zophir  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  j  and  dignified  discoune  of  Job.  The  alternative  of  re- 
<if  the  contradiction  is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  jecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely  less 
shown  that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pa-  objecIiDnible,andhasbeen  preferred  hyStuhtman,  Bern- 
tiiarch's  character  and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  .  slein,  Ewald,  R^nan,  and  other  writers  of  nmilar  opin- 
been  provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava-  i  ions  in  other  countries.  A  candid  and  searching  exam- 
tion  into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the  discunion  |  inaiion,  liowever,  leads  to  a  different  concliuion.  It  is 
he  would  be  anxious  lo  guard  or  recall:  he  was  bound,  proved  (see  SchloUman,  £'«/.  p.&&)  that  there  is  a  close 
having  spoken  «>  harshly,  to  recognise,  what,  beyond  i  internal  connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
donbt,  he  never  intended  to  deny,  tbe  general  Justice  uf  I  book.  There  are  refcrmvcsto  numerous  passages  in  the 
divine  diqiensations  even  in  this  world,  Horeover,  he  [  diseouraes  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so  covert  as  «ily  tn  be 
intimate*  a  belief  ot  preseoliment  of  a  future  retribn-  !  discovered  by  dose  inquiiy,  yet,  wbeo  pointed  out.  so 
tion,  of  which  there  are  no  indications  in  any  other  |  striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  do  room  for  doubt. 
speaker  (see  ver.  6),  The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  ;  Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  dimande — 
coArnat.-  the  flist  part  is  admitted  Inr  all  to  belong  to  ;  a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely  prixluced  by  an 
Job:  nor  am  the  rest  be  disjoined  fmm  it  without  inju-  I  overwhelming  display  of  divine  power,  but  by  rational 
rr  (o  the  sense.  Ewald  say^  "Only  a  grievous  misun-  '  and  human  arguments,  and  proceeding  from  one  not, 
derttanding  of  the  whole  book  could  hare  misled  the  like  his  other  opponents,  bigoted  and  hypocritical,  but 
modem  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  ia  interpolated  upright,  candid,  and  truthful  (comp.  xxxiii,  S,  with  vi, 
or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abundantly  rindi-  24, 26).  The  reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  aneh  as 
cai«d  the  aulhentidty  of  the  panage  (Hahn,  Schlott-  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  incul- 
mann,  etc.).  As  for  the  style,  E.  R^nan,  a  most  com-  cated  in  the  book,  white  they  are  necemaiily  cast  in  a 
petcnt  authority  in  a  matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  form  which  could  not  without  imverence  be  assigned 
new  of  the  AneM  developownts  of  (be  poem.  It  certain-  to  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
ly  diOen  exceedingly  in  its  breadth,  lolUosse.  and  de-  trinal  system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  pcdnts  more  advanced 
voot  f^irit  from  the  speeches  of  Zophar,  far  whose  si- |  than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be  answered,  first, 
kencc  satisfaclory  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  '  that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  discourse  of  certain  doc- 
(see  the  analysi").  This  Iwt  argtiment.  however,  ap- '  trines  which  were  undoubtediy  known  at  the  earliest 
pttes  rather  to  chap,  xxviii,  which  may,  without  any  I  date  to  which  those  critics  would  asrign  the  interpola- 
impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  the  poem,  be  regarded  |  tion,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  if  known  they  would 
sa  an  embelliahtnent  representing  the  tiroes  and  senti-  \  have  been  adduced  as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for 
menta  of  the  final  editor  (i.e.  Solomon),  Bwaminjjandcuosalation.    No  reader  ofthe  Psalms  and 

S.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Al-  |  of  the  i'raphets  couid  have  failed  to  urge  such  lopia  as 
Bighly  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  many, '  the  resurrection,  the  fiitiire  Judgment,  snd  the  pcrsonsl 
tf  course  rattonalisric,  writers  (Stuhlman,  Bernstein,  I  advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal  syai  em  of 
Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier),  partly  because  of  an  alleged  '  Elihu  dilTcn  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  Ihat 
nTeriority  of  style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  I  which  haa  been  dtber  developed  or  intimated  in  several 
qHm  the  argument;  but  the  connection  of  reaaoniog,  I  passages  of  the  iiark,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  speciAc 
nvalred,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  |  application  of  the  mediatorial  theory,  not  ujiknown  to 
n  this  iHsramrse,  has  been  shown  in  tbe  preceding  anal-  '  Job,  and  in  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested 
-sia;  and  as  for  the  atyle.  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  in  all  providential  dispensations.  It  is  quiie  cmsiglrnt 
be  resonant  grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  I  with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  snd  with  the  admirable  skill 
liaaent  from  the  Judgment  of  E.  R^nan.  whose  sngges-  shoam  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
i'ln,  that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author  I  highest  view  aa  to  the  otijcct  of  afflictions,  and  tn  the 
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o  which  men  Bbould  ■pplj'  fov  comfort  and  iiv- 
n,  should  be  reserved  fur  thu,  which, »  fu  u  re- 
le  homan  rfuonen,  ia  the  culminating  point  of 
Litllf  can  be  Hid  for  Liebtfuot'a  theory 
thM  tbo  whole  work  wu  compoaed  by  £lihu,  or  for  E. 
Ren»n'»  conjecture  that  this  di»cour«e  miy  have  been 
composed  by  Ibc  aalbot  in  hii  old  age ;  yu  tbeie  viewa 
imply  nn  unconscious  iraprewon  that  ^ihu  i>  tbe  full- 
est exponent  of  the  truth.  It  Li  satutfactory  lo  kium 
tbu  two  of  the  moat  impartial  and  discerning  critic* 
(EwalJ  and  Renau),  who  unite  ill  denyin){  thia  t«  be  «n 
original  anl  intq^  portion  at  tbe  work,  fully  ackiunrl- 
edgc  its  iulriniic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accountin);  for  the  omisuon 
or  Elihu's  name  in  tbe  introduclion.  No  penons  ate 
named  in  the  book  uulil  tbey  appeaiT  ai  a(;tnlai  or  as 
ocherwuc  concerned  in  the  eventa.  Thus  Job's  breth- 
ren arc  named  incidentally  in  one  of  his  speeches  and 
hu  relatives  are.  for  the  first  time,  in  the  concluding 
chapter.  Had  F.lihu  been  mentioned  at  first,  we  should 
of  course  have  expected  bim  tu  take  part  in  tbe  diacus- 
aioD,  and  the  impresaion  made  by  his  startling  addreis 
would  have  been  lost.  Job  doea  not  auswer  bim,  nor, 
indeed,  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  bis  nrRUmenta, 
while  this  ulenCG  brings  out  a  curious  point  of 
dence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  tbe  patriarch  (vi, 
24.  S5).  Aitain,  the  discourse,  being  substantially  true, 
did  not  need  correction,  and  is  tbenfore  left  unnoticed 
hi  the  final  decision  of  the  Almighty.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  in  birmony  with  the  ancient  traditions 
of  tbe  EaM  than  that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and 
•opematural  impulse  lo  speak  out  God's  truth  in  tbe 
presence  of  bis  elders,  sbouJd  retire  inia  obscurity  when 
he  had  dons  his  work.  Hare  weight  is  to  bs  altocbed 
to  the  objection  resting  upon  divenity  of  style  and  dia- 
lectic peculiarities.  The  most  acul«  critics  difier  in- 
deed in  tbeit  estimate  of  both,  and  are  otlen  grossly  de- 
cdved  (see  Schlottmann.  p.  61) ;  still,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  aocounled  for  either  on 
the  supposition  that  tbe  author  adhered  strictly  to  the 

which  caas  the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to 
bear  traces  of  his  dialect— or  that  tbe  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  ore  far  from  reoemhting  later  vulgar- 
isms or  coiTuplionsof  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  in  highly 
poetic  passages  of  tbe  oldest  writers,  art  such  as  pecul- 
iarly suit  tbe  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker  (see 
Schlottmann.  Kiai,  p.  61).  It  has  been  observed,  and 
with  apparent  truth,  that  tbe  discourses  of  the  other  in- 
leriocatori  bave  each  a  very  disdnct  and  characteristic 
coloring,  shown  not  only  in  tbe  general  tone  of  thought, 
but  in  peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlott- 
manu).  The  excessivB  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is 
univerailly  admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  excite- 


ment, embarrassed  by  tbe  presence  of  his  elders  lua  uy  , 
the  peculiar  respon«bility  of  his  position,  might  be  ex-  I 
peeled  (V  use  language  obscured  by  repetitions,  and, 
though  ingenious  aad  true,  yet  somewhat  intricate  and 
imperfectly  developed  arguments,  such  as.  in  fact,  pre- 
sent great  difficulties  in  the  exegesis  of  this  portion  u! 
the  book. 

VI.  Commailaria. — The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  the  ex. 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  exclusivelv,  the  mosi 
important  bang  deagnated  by  on  asterisk  [•']  prefixed  . 
Origen.  Btkda  (in  0pp.  ii,  499f ;  also  Srlulki  (in  BibL 
Pmi-  GaUandii,  xiv) ;  Anon.  Conmailaruu  (in  Origen's 
Opp.h.SM);  Athanamus,£z(«rp(a(inC^.I,ii,IOOS): 
Jemme,  Cooinuafamiu  (in  O/^.  Suppot.  xi,  66S1;  Phi- 
lippus,  ExpotUio  (in  Jerome's  0pp.  Spur,  iii,  8SB ;  also 
in  Bede's (>p]i  iv;  aleo BsmL  1627, foL) .  Augustine, ^ a- 
noUUioaei  (in  Opp.  iii,  828);  Chrysostom,  rfomUm  (in 
0pp.  Spiir.  vi,  681) ;  Epbrem  -Syrus,  SeAoUa  (in  Syriac, 
iu  Of^.  iii,  1-80) ;  (Jrejfocy,  MomUa  (in  Oj^.  i,  1 ;  also 
translation  in  English,  Oxford,  1844-50,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
Olympiodo^^^elc.,C^l«^»^I(LuBdunum,  l586,4tO!  Lon- 
don. 16.57.  folio) ;  Bruno  Aslen^  In  Jabam  (in  0/^  i) ; 
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Rupert,  h  /oium  (in  Opp.  i,  IDM) ;  Peter  oT  Bbna,  Oms- 
j»niiViwi(in6^.iii,  19);  Aquinas,  CaiuseMam  (in  C^y^ 
i;  also  Yen.  ISOfi,  foL;  Rom.  1662,  4Ii>),  BaKolas  (L  e. 
Kalbog),  D^*^!!  (Ferrara,  1477,  4ioi  with  rarious  saper- 
commeu u, Naples,! 486, 4to;  and  in  Bomberg's  Kabbcnic 
mblea);  Ara^a,  l-'X^  (Salouict,  1517.  (olio:  Riva  <to 
TrenIo,15G2,4tOj  Vtn.  1667,  4ta) ;  Bugtnhatno.  ..I«b^ 
rolionn  (Argent,  et  Basil.  1&26,  Sro) ;  Bucet,  C«mmtm 
laria  (Argenu  1628,  folio);  (Ecolampadiua,  AJn^oKsm 
(Basa  1631, fomm,  1536, 4to;  Uenev.l5a2,l&&3.IiT(t 
foL ;  in  Pr^iiub,  <  lenev.  VAi.  4to) ;  BotrtiitUB,  Commcm 
taH\u  (Ai^enl.  1&S2,  BaaL  1639, 1M4.  (;«Hrv.  1590,  U.); 
Cajetaii,  CommnUariiu  (Rom.  1^85,  Riliu);  U  ben-Saki- 
mon  (ha-Kaben),  O^^D  (Conalautin.  1M6,  4ui) ;  Titd- 
monn.  ElaridaHo  (Paris,  1548,  1560,  Kro;  l&Sd,  llair; 
Lugd.  1554,  Antw.  1566, 13mo)j  Vtnu,  Ijpiitalia  ICoL 
1658,  15T4,Lugdun.  1567,  8vo);  liiiiim,  1  ifimf  !«■■■■ 
(BsaiL  1669.  1663,  8vo>;  Calvin,  SrrmtmM  (in  fttnA. 
Uenev.  1668, 1611.  foL;  in  I^t.  ib.  1569.  IhBa,  U.  [rint 
in  Ofgi.  iii] ;  in  EngL,  Lend.  1681,  foL ;  in  <;emL.  Heftw 
1687,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Stiigel,  Sekotia  (UpsiaL  1666. 1671, 
1576,  Svo) ;  Steuch,  Jimu-raliona  (Yen.  1567,  4to) ;  Fa- 
bian (Hob.  b.-EL),  D^l'II?,  etc.  (modem  Gitek  in  Hell. 

'  characters,  Cunsianlinople,  1676,  4ci>),  Ibu-Jaisfa  (fittt. 
ben-ls.|.  1\1-.2  lipQ  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Conatamt.  IS:^ 
foL) ;  MorloraUw,  KqKuilio  (Genev.  1581, 4io) ;  De  Ho- 
crga,  fonmrsturvt  [on  ch.  i-xviii,  includ. Csni.]  (('«■- 
plul.  1.582,  foL).  Bcia,Ct.mMBttarii«(Oen*%-.158S,15«. 
1699.  4lo);  Stunics,  CommeMaria  (Told.  I5S4,  Baatt. 
1591,  4to)!  Lavaler,  CotKioiKi  (Tigui.  1583,  M.)  ;  Rol- 
lock,  CommaUanai  (Geneva,  1590,  8vo);  Uuian  (Sm. 
ben-Zemach),  BBOO  anist  (Venice,  1590,410 ;  atao  in 
Frankfurter's  ItabUnic  Bible) ;  Fariiaol  (Abr.b-HanLI, 
Sil'ig  (in  the  Babbinic  Biblai) :  Moid.  L-Jacob  ipt  Om- 
cow),  CJ^^D  (Prague,  1607.  4to);  'De  Pineda  [RoMan 
Cath.],  Cofflmm/nm  (Madrit,  1597-1601,  S  vol*,  felio; 
Colon.  1600,  1605,  IG86,  Anlwp.  1609,VeDCt.  1619.  1709^ 
UrseL  1627,  Pari^  1631,  Lugdun.  ITOl,  foL).  Alsdbech, 
pgino  rji^rt  (Veniee,  1603,  4to;  Jcsniti,  172*.  fci): 
Feusrdentiuh  ilomiiia  [on  prose  ports]  (Par.  1606, IbL): 
Strack,  rn^gten  (Cassel,  1607, 4ta) ;  Humfiy,  Diahfm 
(Lend.  1 607,  4to) ;  Joanna  a  Jesu  Maria,  Parx^laratk 
(Rom.  1611,  4lo),  Piscalflr,  Connnfonu  (Hertb  16IX 
8vo) ;  De  Fineds,  CBwmBHariai  (Colon.  1613. 1701, faL) : 
Ruhlich, PrwA^n  (Witt;nb.]6l7,8  Tola.4io):  JaBSnn. 
Eaarratia  (Laran.  1623,  1643,  folio);  Quarlee.  Mrttita- 
limt  (London.  1624, 4to) ;  Sanctimi,  Conatriifarii  { IjipL 
1625,  folio;  Lips.  1712, 4Io):  Olearius. /'rvdi^'w  (L^m- 
1683, 1665. 1672,  4to) ;  Dnudas,  SeMia  (AmslMd.  16K, 
41o;  also  in  Cril.  Sac);  Diodati,  Ezptiralitmi  [iodiid. 
Psa.,  etc.]  (in  French,  Genev.  1638, 4lo) ;  VavasHw.  Mtt- 
cv*"""  (Par.  lGS8.12mo,  1679, evo;  FrancCI6M,4to^; 
BolduciuB,  CommeUarin  (Par.  1638, 2  vols.  foL) ;  .Vbtntr. 
Piiropinisf  (Lond.l640,4U));  CocCfina.  Piagmmmaht 
(France.  1644,  fol.;  also  in  Opp.  U  :  Corderius,  £facaAr- 

I  tin  (Antw.  1646,  16.W.  foL):  SchulWIus.  AmilgMit  (.«««. 
1647, Frsnef.  1684, foL);  Seunooll.  Airf^piraar  (Lmsiifc 

I  1648,  4to);  Meiem,  CoBBBBita™  [ including  Prov^ Kt] 

I  (L.  B.  I6S1,  fol.);  Codurcus,  Sdiclia  (PariN  ISSl.  Hoi; 
Caryl,  Krponiion  (I*ndon,  1651, 1664, 16M.  6  i-ola.  Ub: 

\  1666, 1S77,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Witdeben,  Jobi  gnu  (Sam,  IfiSC 
4to)i  Leiffh.^daiX.iWffliM  [including  other  poet,  hooks] 
(Lend.  1657,  foL);  Durham,  Erporiiinn  (Ijmdoo.  1690, 
8vo);  CbpmQitI,Cw«iiaJoM(Jen.l665.4lD.andM™); 
Breniua,  ATota  (tianri.bv  Cuper,  Arost.  1666,  4to1;  ZA- 
ler,  .4iu%uH9  (Hamb.  1667,  4lo>;  Sfianheim.  Hutma 
(Genev.  1670,  4la;  h.  B.  1872,  8>-o):  Mens,  CaaM 
laria,  (Genev.  1678,  U  Bat.  1661.  folio);  Hadt.  FutHa 
(Hamb.  1674,  4t»)i  Hottinger,  Annljiu  (Tigur.  1679. 
8vo);  •Seb.8cbmidt,Co«Fi«(ariitj(A^(enL1680.1«», 
1705,  4(o);  Fabricius,  Preiigin  (Nnrimb.  1681,  4*o); 
Patrick,  Parapltrate  (Lond.  16«i  8vo);  Claxk,  Enfrri- 
latioHi  [poetical]  (Edinb.  1685,  foL);  Von  Hoecke.  tj«. 
(9jtiwCLeyd.l697,4lo);  HuUheson,/.«nrCT  (Undoa 
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1699,  <(d.) ;  BUekmore,  Paraphnue  (Lrod.  1700,  fulto) ; 
AnlinudH,  KfTjUaarv^  (Lcvd.  17W,  4tai  ia  Genu.  ¥.  a. 
M.  1702,*W);  Stimti,  Pridigtai  (L|it  17W,  Wo);  lih- 
UD,  fielet  [ioelucL  I'ruv.,  etc]  (Lund.  1706,  Svo);  Kot- 
tam,  .4aiwrL  (Lipsie,  170S,  iUi) ;  Uanid,  jlmiJjWH  (in 
FmM;h,Leyd.l710,  ISma);  Ob.  bco-J.  Sphonw,  IIDI^C 
P7X  (in  thcKablx  Biblea  and  in  Dunn'a  CnmDMDL ;  in 
Latin,  Gothi,  lTIS-14, 3  voli.  41a) ;  Egud,  KrlHaiavi^ 
(Uillc,  1716,  4Ui>;  HichwUa,  Aofa  (Halk,  17S0,  4ia); 
•acb«ichur,JVa(unctwnucA.,etc(Zllr.l7SI,4u>);  Dia- 
tel,  De  laiate  axoru  Jabi  (Air,  17M,  4to) ;  la.  ben-SJw 
numJabez,^:^  rKl^<inlhe AiDSt.lUbtkBible,r24); 
Von  der  Hudt,  h  j'ubum  (voL  i,  HelmH.  1728,  ToL  [voL 
ii  never  appeared,  having  been,  il  ia  aaid,  coiuigiied  to 
itw  fluncs  by  the  auElioi  himaelf  m  abaurdj) :  Crinnoi, 
XoUt  (in  French,  Rutterd.  1729,  4tn) ;  Hirdouin,  I'ara- 
jAratt  (in  French,  Far.  1729,  l^mo) ;  DugaeE,  Erplica- 
lion  [mystical]  (Par.  1732,  4  voU  12nio);  Aaon.  fipli- 
cation  (in  Frencb,  Par.  1732, 2  vols.  12tno) ;  Fenlon,  A<t- 
nolatioiu  [iuclud.  Psa.]  (London,  1732,  Mvo) ;  Hoffmann, 
tVHannij(Hamb.l731,4io);  S.  Wesley, /Xwertu/iowj 
(l*nd,  1736,  foL);  VoRel,  Camm^ariai  (Lugd.  17o7,  2 
vola.  4toi  abridged,  ibid.  1773,  Syo);  •Scbultana,  Coin- 
•KKdirBU  (L.  B.17S7,  2  vela.  4to),i]ao  Anunadttniimri 
(Tt.  ad  Rh.  1708,  8ro),  and  ObKrvaHoma  (AinaU  1748, 
^o);  abridged  by  Gi«y  (Lond.  1741, 8vo)  and  by  Vogel 
(HaL  I77S-4,  2  vola.  Hvo) ;  Baumgarten,  A  udrgung  (pu 
i,HaL1740,4to)i  Uetinger,  <<  nwrlmi^.  (F.  a.  H.  1748, 
8td);  Koch,  Amterhng.  (Lemg.  1743-7,  S  volh  4to); 
Bahidt,  Krkldrmg  (Upaie,  1744,  41o) ;  Bellamv,  Para- 
piroK  (LoniL1748,4lo) ;  Keinhard,  Krlddr.  (Lpz.1749- 
60,  2  vola.  4lo);  Hodgra,  Stopr,  etc.  (London,  1750,  4to, 
1766,8vo;  DubL176fl,8vo)j  Gamet,Wwerto«wi(Lond. 
ITSl,  4u>)  I  Chappelow,  Paraphrat  (Camb.  I7B2, 2  vola. 
410):  Healb,  fuiiy  (London,  1765,  4bi;  ib.  1T66,  4Id)  ; 
PeUn.  Duteiialion  [against  Warburtoti]  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
I7G7,  8vo>:  Boidlier,  Oitervaliema  (Amat.  1768,  Bvo); 
Stm*,  IM  Epopaa  Jobaa  (Uotha,  1768,  4lo);  Ccruti, 
Giotta  (Rome,  1764, 1778,  8vo);  J,  Uri-Schwago,  D!< 
apr?  n*"a  (F.  a.  O.  neS,  foL) ;  Sllcht,  De  coUegaio  Oti 
mmSiUaiia  (Altotia,  1766,  4Ui);  Qiynmii,  AKntrhmg. 
(Basel,  17G7, 4to) ;  Fmiiep,  Uphrmmma  in  J.  (Upais, 
1769,  Svo);  Cube,  tVfte™.  (BerL  1769-71,8  voIb.8vo); 
Meintel,  Erlddnaig  (NUmb,  1771, 4to) ,  also  Mrtaphra- 
lit  (ibid.  1775,  4to)-,  Scott, /fnmiri.  (London,  1771, 4Io, 
1778, 8vo);  Anon.  Wi^.q/^yo*  (Lon.L  1773, 8vo);  Drea- 
kr,  Erliivl.  [on  parte]  (Herb.  1773,  8i-o>;  P.ckemiann 
Unudirniimg  (Lub.  1778,  4to);  also  AmotadnrtioMt 
(iWd.  1779, 8ro) ;  BeUke,  Cimjftturai  [Includ.  Proverbs] 
(Lip^l779,8vo)i  Deaaau,  lan -13P  (BerL  1779,  41o)i 
Sander,//>Di  (Lpc  1780,  Rvo);  Moldenhauer,  UtrbenrU. 
(Lpa.  17S0-I,  2  vola.  8vo)  :  Hurnagd.  Amatrk.  (F.r1an(^ 
1781, 8vo);  Keaaler,  Atatrrtang.  (Tubingen,  1784,  8vo)  1 
Schnorrer,  Aitmadiitrnona  [oa  parts]  (Tub.  1787  aq.,  S 
pta.  4u)):  Greve,  A'oto  [on  last  cb.]  (Davent.  1788, 4to^ : 
Datbe,  S'da  [includ.  Prov„  ete.]  (HaL  1789,  8vo)i  II- 
gen,  NiUvra  Jobi  (Lipei»,  1789, 8vo);  Heins,  ^nnterjfc 
(in  Dwiiah,  Kiiibenh.  1790,  8fo)  t  Ab.  Wolfawbn,  en-^T) 
(Pngi»e.l791,Vienna,1806,8vo):  Bellennann,  A'l 
^ikr ,/.«Hloria(F.rf.l792,4(o);  tS.m I>t JM inAA 
I7S3, 4l») ;  alao  Uitfr  d.  Plan  Hiob  (Berlin,  1813, 1 
Hnntioghe,  Anmrk.  (in  Dutch,  Amater.  17W,  8vo);  in 
G«nnnLpx.I797,  8ru)i  Jacob), /J  nasfufionn  [on  parts] 
(JflD.  1796, 8vo) ;  Garden,  Sout  f  Lond.  1796, 8vo> ;  Bc>- 
gioi,  ExtrcilaIio»tt  (Upaala,  1796,  8vo)i  Pape,  IVrniM 
(GoUing.  1797, 8vo>  t  WbeeMen,  Driiifaliim.  etc  (Land. 
1799,  8vo)i  Block,  Vrbrrt.  (Ralteb.  1799,  Hamb,  1804, 
8TO)i  HUedel,  Grtangt  (Preaab.  1799,  8vo>i  Satanow, 
DU-^n,  etc  (Berlin,  1799,  8vo>i  Richter,  Z>e  fffota  Joit 
(Urain,  1799,  4tol  1  Eichhom,  Urbtr$.  (Lpi.  1800,  8tO( 
alao  in  his  Bibliolh.  iv,  10  aq.) ;  Kem,  luiall,  etc  (in 
Bnigd'B.4rTAtV,i-iii,352sq.);  also  Olwrra/iona  (Tllb. 
■826,  4to)i  SluMmann,  Erldal.  (Hamburg,  1804,8vo)i 
Stock,  A'oCa(Batb,  1806, Svo);  OlteoatHCr,  OU-)ri,etc 
IV.-30' 
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(Offenb.  1807  [T],  8vo);  Fareau,  Dt  ia 

rat.  1807,  8to);  Poloik  (Pinch.  ben-Jeh.),  TTSJ 
Sn:^B  (Wihia,  1808, 4la) ;  Gaab,  Hiob  (Tub.  1809,  8to)  ; 
Eliiabelh  Smith  [ed.  Randolph],  .4nto<alionf  (London, 
■■-'■  8vo);  "Good,  A'o(M  (Lond.  1812, 8vo);G.H.Bcni- 
Zatek,  etc  (in  Keil'a  A  milebm,  1818, 1,  iii,  i-lS7) , 
Neuraann,  Charakltriitik,  etc  (BreaL  1817,  4lo);  Mid- 
deldorpf,  Syr.-ttxupl.  etc  (Vratia  1817,  4to)  ;  Btidcl, 
Commnlairt  (in  port  only.  Pari*,  1818,  8vo);  SchSrar, 
ErlSul.  (Bern,  1818-20,  2  vuli.  8vo) ;  Jager,  lit  iaUnri- 
;  etc  (Tub.  1820,  8to)  ;  Autenrieth,  Hiob  (Tub.  1823, 
.)|  Melsbeinier,.4Bmrr*.{Mannh.i8'J3,8vo);  "Um- 
breit,AiuUff.  (Heideib.  1824, 1832, 8vu;  in  F.iigL,  Edinh. 
1886-7,  2  vuls.  12nio);  •Roeenmuller,  Scholia  (Lipsiie, 
4, 8vo) ;  Hrubivaww,  B-niSca  (Leniberg,  1824, 1834, 
irsaw,  1838,  Svo);  Hunt,'  T™tIatioa  (Bath,  ISiB, 
i>:  Levaaseiu',7'nufi<clMn(Par.lS26,8va);  Blumen- 
reld,  CirmmeB/.  (in  Hcb.,  Vienna,  1826,  8vo) ;  Fry,  ij7>o- 
tilim  (Lond.  1827,  8vo);  Bcickael,  Erlaul.  (Hamb.  1830, 
8vo) ;  KeslCT,  Vrbrn.  [indnd.  Eccles.  ]  (Scbleswig,  1831, 
8vo)(  G.  Unge,  riifTf.  (Halle,  1831,  8vo>i  Petri,  Cnm- 
maOaiiona  (Brunnr.  1833,  4tD);  Sacbs,  Charakl..  ilc. 
(in  Slud.  imd  Kril.  1834,  p.  910  aq.);  Jeittelca,  DH'^n, 
etc  (Vienna,  1834,  8ro)i  Knobel,  De  Jobi  ai^unlni'ct 
(VratiaL  1835,  8s-o) ;  Amlieim,  Commmlar  (Glog.  183G, 
8vo)i  "Ewald,  Erklar.  (Golt.  I8S6,  Svo);  Fockcna,  /J. 
J<i6riiU  (Zutpben,l836,Sva);  •Let,CimmtMory  (Lund. 
1887, 8vo);  Anuo.Pampjirun  [poclical,on  last  iO  cb.] 
(Lond.  1838,  8vo) ;  Deoauer,  E^np,  etc  (PreaaU  1838, 
8vo)i  HobEhanaen,  Vtben.  (Gtltl.l8S9,8vo)i  Holacher, 
L'rbrrf.  (Osnab.  1839,  8to);  Laurens,  Trodudioa  [in- 
clud. Psalms]  (Par.  1839,  8vo)i  •Wemyas,  Jo*'»  Timf 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo);  •Hirzel,  ErUSr.  (Lpz.  1839,  eiL  01a- 
bausen,  1852,  ed.  Uillmann,  1864,  8<,-o) ;  Jnali,  Eriialtr. 
(KaMel,lS40.8va>;  Jenotu,  rraiufa/iiM  (Lonilon,  1841, 
8vo);  •Vuhinger,  ErOalfr.  (Stultg.  1642,  186G,  8vo); 
SUckel,  Btatrt.  (Ifog.  1842,  8vo) ;  J.WoUion,  ErlSat. 
(Lpig.  lB43,8vo);  Gleist, /trifr^  (Hamb.  1845, 8va); 
Polak,  Ijjob  (in  Dutch,  Amst,  1846,  8vo);  Tatlam,  Tr. 
from  Coptic  (London,  1846, 8 vo);  Heiligstedt,  Commail. 
(<n  new  nLofUaurer,  Lips.  etBerL1847,BvD):  Wclte, 
Erklar.  (Freib.  1849,  8vo};  Hahn,  Commnlar  (Berlin, 
1849, 8vu) ;  •Noyes.A'irfM (BosU  1860, 1864,1867, 12mo); 
Barnes,  .Votri  (N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1850, 1854, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
*Schk>ttmanu.  A'r^ouf .  (Berlin,  1861, 8vo) ;  Mercier,  Com- 
mtiUaTiu  [including  Prov.]  (Lugd.  1651,  foL);  Froude, 
Jab  (in  the  WtHmiiuirr  Pre.  1863;  rrprinied  in  Sbarl 
Au&i,  London,  1868);  Kenqsa,  Lnflnrt  (London,  1866, 
12nio);  Evans, /.erfurri  (London,  I866,8ro);  Krahmer, 
niob  (in  the  Tlieol.  LUtrahiM.  1866) ;  •Hengstenberg, 
//toi(BeTl  1866,  1870  >q.,8va);  Aamjm.  lUuMraii>mt 
(LiwmL  1866, 8vo) ;  "Conant,  Jot  (in  pablic  of  American 
Bible  Union,  N.Y.  1866,  4u>  and  ISmo);  Carey,  Eipla- 
wiKaii(Lnnd.l868,8vo);  'Ebrard,  fr/tjitf.  (Land.  1868, 
8vo);  C.  H.  Bemalein,  Bar-llrbrai  Sdalia  (Viatislav, 
1868,  8vo);  Bcrkholi,//w*(Riga,1859,8vo);  'R^nau, 
Lirrr  rfr  JoA  (Paris,  1869,  1860,  Bvo);  Crelier,  iirrr  dt 
Job  [against  Ri'ntn]  (Par.  1860, 8vo) ;  Hupfeld.fierfm- 
Imi),  etc  (in  the  Zniichr.f.  Cirisl.  IViunucll.  Aug.  and 
Sept.ie60);  Wagner,  &™™  (Lond.  1800,  8vo);  : 
»nn,A:iirti(Kclnig>berg,186l,4to);  Ltioax, Trada 
(Par.  1861,  8vo);  Davidsou,  Coatnunfnry  (vol. i,  Lond. 
1862,  8vo);  Odiowa,  iV Birf.  (BerUn,  1863, 8vo) ;  Croly, 
/i)*(Lend.l868,8vo);  flefnard, /06  (voL  1,  Lond.  1864, 
8io>i  Rodwell,  Tramlation  (London,  18G4,  8vo>!  'De- 
litwch,  CoBimrWar  (Lpt  1864,8vo;  in  English, Edinb. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo)!  Hourttl,  Ortriab.  (Kjobenh.  1865, 
8vo);  MatheB,IVr«au™j  (Utrecht,  1800,2. -Ob. 8vo); 
Beiiaa,  Vortrag  (Siiaaab.  1869, 8vo) ;  Anon.  Kota  (Lond. 
1869, 4to) ;  Volk,  A'ubww,  etc  (Dorpal,  1870, 4lo),     See 

J0K3  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the  milady 
ondet  vhich  Job  suffpfed  was  tlrpiimtians,  or  black 
leprosy,  ia  so  ancient  that  it  is  found,  according  to  Or- 
i^'*  Hezopta,  in  the  rendering  which  otw  of  the  Greek 
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nmona  hv  nada  af  ii,  7.    It 

Abulfedi  (Hilt.  Aiit(ut.p.!G},anl,iu  oiodeni  timc^  by 
ttae  beat  icholan  geoenlly.  Tbc  pung«  wbieh  an 
CDoiidered  U  indicile  this  diteaae  are  round  in  the  de- 
■cripUon  of  hi*  akin  burning  fntm  head  Ui  fuat,  ao  that 

he  took  apolaherd  to  acrape  himaelf  (Li,  7,8);  in  itabe- _ 

lag  coreied  irith  pulieraction  and  miala  or  earth,  and  with  the  kiog 
being  at  one  tiniL:  tlilt  and  bard,  while  at  anothei  it  '  " 
cracked  and  diachargtti  fluid  (vii,  5) ;  in  the  offenaive 
breath,  which  drove  away  the  kindueas  of  attendant* 
(xix,  17>i  in  the  rcatleaa  nighta,  which  were  «ther 
aleeplesa  or  ecared  with  Mghtful  dreama  (lij,  13, 1*; 
xut,  17)  1  in  iteneral  eonciation  (ivi,  8)  i  and  in  ao  in- 
teoae  a  loathing  of  the  burdsn  of  Utt  that  atrangling  and 
death  were  preferable  lo  it  (vli,  16).  In  thia  picture  of 
Job'a  anffjringj  the  atate  of  the  sliin  ia  not  «o  diatinctly 
described  ai  to  enable  m  to  identify  the  disease  with 
elephantiaaii  in  a  rigDious  aenat.  The  difficulty  i>  also 
increaied  by  the  fact  that  'pP^  (jAeotin',  a  ion-,  SepL 
EXi[o[)  is  generally  rendered  "  ijoils."  But  that  word, 
asconling  to  its  radical  aense,  only  means  barning,  ut- 
fijmmalion — i  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  nt- 
lendi  bails  and  abscesees,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous 
irritations.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scrspod  him- 
aelf with  a  potsherd  is  irrecondlable  with  the  notion 
(hat  hia  body  was  coveiod  with  boils  or  open  aorea,  but 
agree*  very  well  with  (he  thickened  itala  of  the  akin 
which  chiiicterizee  the  <Useas&    See  LrritoaT. 
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Jocellns,  Uabop  or  Bath  u 

{ki^  of  Emgla«d). 

Jooellne  or  SAi.iasttKT.  ■  prelate  of  the  tally  Enff 
liahChorch.floarialMdfroinlUtlallM.  In  the  ooa- 
tioreny  of  Tbomn  k  Becket  wilb  Kiog  Uenrr  II  on 
'Htitoies,  he  played  no  unimportant  part,  for  be  aided 
:h  the  king  m  this  great  eodoiaUical  war,  sid  thai 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  archbiiho|)t  Sea  Ik- 
VESTrrt'RE.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  hi*  iadooi- 
itable  apiril.  Boon  found  a  pretext  to  imprcaa  fata  in-  • 
ferior  with  his  power  at  Rome  by  coadeBuiing  Joca- 
line  for  hia  aneot  la  the  loyal  electioo  or  appdiot- 
nwnt  of  John  of  Oxford  to  the  deanoy  of  SaliilMUY, 
notwithalanding  the  archbishop'a  prohibition.  Jooelist 
adhering  to  hia  former  coune.  Socket  prooDUiK«d  es- 
commuuicatjon  against  the  rebellious  prrlalc,  and  tU> 
act  wa*  approved  shortly  ader  by  po[ie  AlexandB-  III 
(1166).     Of  course  the  bishop  remained  in  lUa  place,  bat 


Sculties  from  the  i 


2.  (3'i^}'at,'  if  geiiuine,petlLrettimu^,  rmm  3^'<  = 
a^X;  Sept. 'I<urai'AVuig.yo6.)  The  third-nannd of  the 
four  ions  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  18),  elaewhere  called 
JaaituB  (dumb,  ixvi,  jl;  1  ChrotL  vii,  I),  for  which 
thii  is  probably  an  erroneoua  transcription. 

Job  or  RoHTOFF,  fint  patriarch  of  the  Rusao-Greek 
Church,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  I6th  century. 

atancea  under  which  Russia  auccoedod  in  eatablUhing  an 
indapendent  pitriarchata  in  her  dominions  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  tbatrroekpatriarehJeremiah  (q.v.). 
This  important  event  took  place  in  158-},  and  wai  sol- 
emnly confirmed  by  the  Conatantinopolitan  patriarch  in 
a  ayitod  of  the  Greek  Church  held  in  I&92.  The  act  was 
abo  conSrmad  in  1619  by  Tbeephil,  (he  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusilem.  By  the  othor  Oriental  pUriarchs  Job  was  lec- 
ognlaed  as  the  fifth  pitriirch  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
Of  bis  personal  bistory  we  are  ignorant.  See  Aschbach, 
KirchtfLa.  iii,  291 ;  Stanley,  Eail.  Ckanh,  p.  435, 136  -, 
Stnhl,Riu>-ir>rcA«^eKA.  1,619.  See  Gkue  Churcei, 
ToLiii,p.984,caLi. 

Jo'bab  (Hcb.  yoSni',  a;!--,  probably  dweller  in  the 
dutrt,  from  the  Arabic ;  SepU  'tti^aff,  but  in  1  Chron.  i, 
33,r^>-Er''i  cni  ruv'Q.oa^  v.r.  aimp^'Iiua^),  the  name 

1.  The  laat-nimed  of  tha  eons  of  .Foktan,  and  founder 
of  a  tribe  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chron.  i,  23),  B.a  post 
3411.  Bochart  comparea  (/>AbJ^,  ii,  29)  the  Jobarila 
Oi.>^apir(u)orFu>leniy  (vi, 7, 24),a  people  on  the  east- 
era  coast  of  Aratna,  near  the  Socalits,  which,  after  Sal- 
mssius,  he  supposes  lo  be  for  Jobuhita ;  so  also  Micba- 
elis  {Spialtg.  ii,  3IU ;  Suppltm.  1013). 

2.  Son  of  Zerah  of  Bouah,  king  of  Edom  after  Bela 
and  before  Husham  (Gen.  xxxvi,33, 34;  1  CbrDn.i,14, 
*S),  B.a  pmb.  long  ante  1617.  The  supposition  that  he 
was  identical  with  the  patriarch  Job  rest*  only  upon  the 
apocrypha]  sildition  to  (he  book  of  Job  in  the  Sept:;  and 
i*  utterly  unworthy  of  crediL     See  Job. 

3.  The  Canasnitiah  king  of  Madoo,  one  of  those  whose 
aid  Jabin  invoked  in  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xi,l),ac.  1617. 

4.  The  Arat-nanked  of  the  muh  of  Sbaharaim  by 

of  hia  wivea,  Hodesh  or  Baara,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
although  apparently  bom  in  Moab  (lChron.Tiii,9),  BC 
dr.  1612. 


of  inferior  eccleiiastiia,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  monka  of 
Malmeabnry  about  1 180  (comp.  loett,  Iliil.  ^agl.  GL  ii, 
cb.  XV,  §  19).     See  Ekousii.Chirou  or. 

Jooh,  JoHARK  Gboro,  a  German  (beologim,  bo^ 
at  Itotenburg,in  Kraneonia,  in  1685,  became  profeaerijf 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  io  1791.  To  bin  be- 
long* the  credit  of  having  been  (he  flrat  to  aaant  die  aa- 
periority  of  practical  Chriatianityovsrtlie  then  pawai!- 
ing  pietiam,  in  the  principal  atrooghold  at  Lotbenn  the- 
ology, the  eaikfdra  iMlktri  of  WitUnberg.  While  yet 
at  Jena,  the  centre  of  [detism  in  (be  begiiming  of  Uw 
ISlh  century,  he  was,  both  aa  a  student  and  aa  piinte 
tutor,  one  of  the  disciples  of  SpeDer,  and  an  oident  |iaF- 
tistj  but  when  he  became  superintendeot  of  (be  UM»a 
uum  orDortmund.whemdogmalicaaiidpotemkaaloaa 
ailed  the  churches  and  the  halls  of  learning,  Joeh  (otnad 


zog,  Stal-Koegldap.  a.  v.    See  Angoali,  Der  P\ 

Jmn.  etc  (Jena,  1837) ;  Gobd,  GfA.  d.  OtrilL  Lrlev 

ia  d.  ri.-KTtlph.  tr.  Kirckr. 

Toobajian  Bab-Kafacra,  a  diadBKuisbed  rabU. 
wa*  born  in  Judca  about  A.  D.  170.  He  ia  said  (a  hare 
studied  under  Judah  Hakkodteh  and  other  Jewish  ttaA- 
era,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  ncbool  of  bis  cpwd  at 
Tiberia*  when  quite  a  youth.  Ilis  history,  like  thai  of 
all  other  distinguistied  rabbis  of  that  period,  has  beni  sn 
iiitetmingled  with  extraordinary  legenda  that  it  is  wiU- 
nigh  impuasihle  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  coucsn- 
ing  his  life.  So  much  appean  certain,  that  be  lived 
to  a  very  old  age,  instructing  very  neariy  to  hia  la« 
hour  (in  S79).  He  is  by  some  Hebraists  soppuad  to 
have  collected  all  the  works  written  nn  the  JeniaaWm 
Talmud  (q.  v.)  i  but  Ibis  aeema  unreasODaUe.  See  J. 
Fllnl,fiAUifA./H(l(rica,ii,»4,99:  GrHtz, CFsoliobF ^ 
JaJen,  iv,  28S  sq.  See  Jtt>Aii  iiAK-ICoOiaK.  (J.  U. 
W.) 

JoObUianBBN-ZACTiAi.a  Jewish  rabbi  ofsaneiMM 
and  antemporary  of  the  celebrated  Gantaliel  II.  wbna 
he  sucoeeded  in  the  |iatriarchal  dignity,  wa  bom  aboa 
aC.  50.  But  little  is  known  of  his  psaonsl  hiMaay. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  decided  peace  man,  and  tn 
have  greatly  discouraged  any  revolotiofiary  cBbna  <rf 
.  hia  aulfcring  countrymen.  This  may  account  fcr  tke 
esteem  in  which  he  waa  held  at  the  coon  of  VeapaauBL 
who  was  always  found  ready  to  otilige  his  Jewiab  (rufid. 
Jiichanan  Ben-Zach^  i*  regarded  as  the  natonx  of  Jew- 
ish learning  and  scholastic  habita  aHer  the  dutiuctni 
of  the  Temple,  by  the  fouiuUng  of  a  school  at  Jabodi, 
and  a  new  sanhedrim,  of  which  he  waa  the  Srst  pnB- 
dent,  thus  presenting  to  the  uaforiunate  and  ditfjoird 
race  another  centre  in  place  of  the  lauly-destroyvl  op- 
lioJ.     How  long  he  aerved  his  people  at  Jalncb  is  "  ■ 


dkd  Aad  A.I>.  Ta  For  detaili,  aee  Gma,  AaoL  <kr 
Judtm,  IT,  cb.  i  -.  Bun«gc,  BimI.  da  Juifi,  v,  16  iq. ;  is, 
95  ■!.     (J.  H.WO 

Jcxdianui  of  QiacHALA,    See  Jonx  or  Gi«ctiA- 

JcMb'abed  (Heb.  yofa'M,  i93-i->,  JebwiA  i.  ber 
^bry ;  Sept.  laixa^ij  or  'liux^J).  tbe  wire  of  Am- 
nun,  and  mother  or  Miriun,  Autm,  and  Mota  (Numb. 
zxvi,  a9>  B.C,  17S8.  In  Eiod.  vi,  20  the  ia  eipresaly 
deelunl  to  have  been  the  nMer  of  Anrun't  father,  and 
cooaequently  Ihe  aunt  of  her  hoabaDd.  Aa  maniage 
between  paraona  tbui  relatad  wii  afUrwarda  foibUden 
br  the  law  (Lev.  zviii,  13),  various  at(«D)pU  bare  been 


lelalioi 


than  tbe  text  in  lU  literal  meaning  indicalea.  But  the 
mere  menLon  of  the  relatiuusbip  implii^s  (hat  there  wai 

be,  that  where  thia  marriage  wai  contiacled  there  waa 
DO  law  forbiddiog  *ucb  allianoea,  but  they  must  in  any 
caae  have  been  uniuual,  although  not  forbiddea ;  and 
I  hia,  wiih  the  wiiter'a  Imowledge  that  Ibey  were  tubse- 
quently  interdicted,  BuAlcienUy  accounts  for  tbia  one 
b^og  so  pointedly  mentioned.  The  eandor  of  the  bia- 
loriui  in  declaring  hinuelf  lo  be  apiung  fnm  a  mar- 
riage afterwaidi  forbidden  by  Ibe  law,  deliveied  through 
hinudf,  deservea  (^lecial  notice.  —  Kilto.  In  Numb. 
xxvi,  69,  Jocbebed  ia  auted  to  have  bcsu  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  Levi,  whom  hei  mother  bore  lo  Levi  in  Egypt," 
from  which  it  Ukewiae  appeua  that  ahe  waa  lit^ally 
tbe  liater  of  Kobath,  Levi'a  son  and  Amram'i  father 
(Esod.vi,ie,ia  On  the  chronokigy,  nee  Bnwn'a  On/o 
SmJonmi,  p.  801).  Tbe  courage  and  faith  of  thia  ten- 
der luotber  m  braving  Pharaoh's  edict  by  ber  ingenioui 

<Exod.  ii,  1-10)  are  alluded  lo  wilh  commendation  by 
tbe  apostle  (Ueb.  xi,  S3),  and  were  lignally  rewarded  by 
divine  providenor;  lo  ber  pioua  example  and  prtcepta 
tbe  rutore  lawgiver  donbtleea  owed  much  oTtbatinleg- 
ritj  which  so  eminently  characterized  him.   See  Hoseb. 

J'o'da  ('iH^a),  a  oorrupl  form  (1  Eadr.  v,  6B)  of  the 
oaine  of  JuDau  (q.  r),  the  Levite  (Exra  iii,9}. 

Jo'iSd  (Heb.  Yoi<e,  ^^■i^  Jtioeali  n  hia  tcilnen ; 
Sept.  'Ixdj),  eon  of  PedaiiZh,  father  of  Heshullam,  and 
graodlather  of  Sallu,  which  but  waa  one  of  the  Benja- 
mitet  who  redded  in  Jerusalem  after  tbe  captivity  (Neb. 
xi,  7).     a&  conaidetably  ante  638. 

Jo'ei  (HebL  YoiV,  b^-i-i,  Jtkorak  ii  hia  God;  SepL 
and  N.  T.  'latqX),  Ibe  name  of  at  leaat  twelve  men. 

1.  Tbe  oUeat  of  the  two  aona  of  Samnel,  appointed 
by  him  aa  judges  in  Becr-abeba,  where  their  mahulmin- 
iMTatton  led  to  tbe  popular  Aain  for  ■  monarchy  (1 
Swm.  viii,  2).  See  Saml'bi.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  38,  by  a 
clerical  error,  he  ia  called  Vashni  (q.  v.).  &C.  eir. 
lOM.  He  appean  lo  have  been  the  father  of  Henun, 
Iha  Levitical  ainger  (!  Chron.  vi,  83 1  xv,  17). 

2.  A  devxndant  of  Reuben  (but  by  what  Hue  does 
not  appear),  and  hthni  of  Shemaiah  or  Sfapma,  several 
inddenta  in  the  hiatorr  of  whose  poatcrilv  are  related 
(1  Chron.  V,  4, 8).    RC.  conaiderably  >nie'l09S. 

3.  footber  of  Nathan  of  Zobab,  and  one  of  David'a 
euDoua  wairion  (1  Chron.  li,  S8)j  called  loAt.  (q.  v.) 
in  the  parallel  paeaage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  S«). 

4.  The  third  named  of  the  fnar  eons  of  Izrahiah,  a 
chieftain  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Iiaachar  (t  Chnn.  vii,  3).  B.C. 
proh  cir.  1017. 

5.  A  chief  Levite  of  the  family  -Sf  Ganhom,  at  tbe 
lM«lofl30Templea«vitoiB(lChrDn.  iv,7,  ID:  prob- 
ably the  aune  with  the  third  of  the  "  aona''  of  Laadan 
<lCbmn.xxiiL8>,andalaawitb  theeonof  Jehiel.who, 
with  Zetham  hia  brother,  bad  charge  of  Ihe  "treaaures 
of  tbe  houae  of  Ihe  Lord"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  S8).  aa 
101 J. 

6.  Son  ofPedaiah,  and  prince  uf  tbe  half-tribe  oTHa- 
nMKb  west  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  30).     B.C.  1014. 

7.  Son  af  Fethnel,  and  aecood  of  ibe  twelve  minn 


9  JOEL,  BOOK  OF 

propbeU  (Joel  i,  I).  Hia  hialory  ia  only  known  ftom 
the  oontenli  of  tbe  book  that  be«a  hia  name. 

JOEL,  BOOK  OF,  L  I'lrmtal  CirtxmMiaai.  —  1. 
A'r<Ap&i>v.— Paendo-EiupbaninB  (ii,  S46)  recorda  a  Iri- 
ditiou  that  the  prophet  Joel  waa  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
bom  and  buried  at  Bethhoron  (v.  r.  Bethoim,  etc.),  be- 
tween Jeniaalem  and  Cteaarea.  It  ia  moat  likely  that 
he  lived  in  Judca,  for  hia  commiation  was  to  Jndah,  u 
that  of  Uosea  had  been  lo  Ihe  ten  tribea  (Jerome,  Com- 
mnl.  is  Joel.).  He  exhorts  the  prieets,  and  makca  fre- 
quent mendon  of  Jndah  and  Jeruaalem  (i,  14j  li,  1,  IG, 
»i;  iii,  1, 12,  17,  2C,  21).  It  haa  been  made  a  qoeelion 
whether  he  were  a  prieat  himaelf  (Winer,  ftote.),  but 
there  do  not  aeem  to  be  BufRcienl  grounda  for  determin- 
ing it  in  the  afflrmalive,  though  aome  recent  wrileri  (e. 
g.  Kaurice,  Prnplutt  mid  Kbigi,  p.  189)  have  taken  ihii 

2.  Date. — Tariooa  opiniona  have  been  held  reipecting 

the  period  in  which  Joel  lived.  It  appean  moat  proba- 
ble Ihat  he  wag  conleroporaiy  with  Amoe  and  Itaiah, 
and  delivered  hia  predictiona  in  the  reign  of  Uziiab,  B. 
C  cir.  eoo.  Thia  ia  Ihe  opinion  mainlained  by  Abar- 
banel,  Vilringa,  HosenmWllcr,  De  Wftle,  Holibanaen, 
and  olhcn  (ace  D.  II.  v.  Klilln,  Diu.  de  Jorl  atale,  Harb. 
IBIl  1  jMger,  in  Ihe  Tibieg.  Ihtel.  ZtitKhr.  1888,  ii,227). 
Oedner  {Joel,  p.  S8  aq.),  with  whom  agrte  Movcra 
(CkroB.  119  aq.),  Hitiig  (KUin  Proph.  p.  4),  and  Heicr 
(Joel'  p.  16  »q.)i  places  bun  in  Ihe  lime  of  Joaab;  Bcr- 
tholdt  (t'mMr.  iv,  1604)  in  that  of  Bezekiah  ;  Cramer 
and  Eckcimann  in  Joai^'a  reign ;  Jabn  (£i>f.  li,  47S]  in 
Manaaaeh'a;  and  ScbriMer  etill  later;  while  some  have 
pUced  him  during  Ihe  Babylonian  captivity  (Stcudel, 
m  Bengel's  Arckie,  ii,  282).  and  even  ailer  it  (Tatke, 
'  BitJ.  TkeoL  p.  462).  The  inindpat  reaion  for  Ihe  above 
conclusion,  betides  the  order  of  the  booka  (the  Pept, 
however,  placts  Joel  after  Amoe  and  Micah),  ia  the  tpe- 
rial  and  exduaive  mention  of  the  Egyptians  and  Edam- 
ilea  aa  enemies  of  Judah,  no  lUueion  being  made  to  Ibe 
Aaayiiana  or  Babyloniana,  who  arose  at  a  lain  period. 

IL  Conleiili.—V,'e  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the 
eupposilion  of  Joel  b(ing  the  fim  prophet  lo  Jndab,  only 
a  grind  outline  of  tbe  whole  terrible  scene,  which  waa 
to  be  depicted  more  and  more  In  detail  by  aubaequcnt 
prophets  (Browne,Orrfo^inV.  p.  S91).  Tbe  tcope,  there- 
fore,  ia  not  any  parlicular  invasion,  but  Ibe  whole  day 
of  tbe  Lord.  "  I'his  bonk  of  Joel  is  a  lype  of  Ihe  early 
Jewish  prophetical  discourse,  and  may  explain  to  ua 
what  dialant  events  in  Ibe  hittory  of  Ihe  land  would 
expand  i(,  and  bring  ftesb  discoveries  within  the  spbeni 
of  the  inspired  man's  viaion"  (Maurice,  Pnpheli  and 
Kmgi,  p.  179),  Tbe  proximale  ev<nt  lo  which  the 
pn^hecy  related  waa  a  public  calamity,  thin  impending 
on  Judca,  of  a  twofoU  cbaracler :  want  of  water,  and  a 
phigue  of  locoata,  continuing  for  aertral  yeara.  Tho 
prophet  exhorta  Ihe  people  lo  lum  to  God  with  peni- 
tence, faaling,  and  prayer,  and  then,  he  aaya,  the  plague 
ahall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its  sesEon,  and  the 
land  yield  her  accustomed  fruit— nay,  Ibe  time  will  be  a 
most  joyful  one;  for(iod,by  Ihe  outpouring  of  big  Spirit, 
will  impart  to  hia  worabippera  increased  knowledge  of 
himself,  and,  after  the  excidon  of  the  enemies  of  hia 
people,  will  extend  through  th(m  Ihe  bleaeings  of  Ime 
religion  to  heathen  lands.  Browne  (Orrfo  SaeL  p.  C92) 
regards  the  contents  of  Ihe  prophecy  as  embracing  Imo 
visions,  but  it  ia  better  lo  conridcr  it  aa  one  riinnected 
representstion  (Hengatenberg,  Winer).  For  ita  intir- 
pretation  we  must  observe  not  isolated  facie  of  hiiloi^', 
but  Ihe  Men.  The  swarm  of  loruais  was  ihe  medium 
through  which  this  idea, "the  ruin  upon  the  apostate 
Church,"  waa  represented  to  the  inward  conKmpbtion 
of  Ibe  prophet  1  hut,  in  one  unbroken  conneclion,  the 
idea  goes  on  lo  penitence,  return,  blening,  outpouring  of 
IheJ^irit,  judgrorata  on  the  enemies  of  the  Chtrcb  (1 
Pet.  iv,  17),  Snal  esublishmcnt  of  Cod'a  kingdom.  All 
prior  de«t ructions, JudgmenlH,  and  victories  are  like  Ihe 
smaller  circles,  (he  &ial  consummation  of  aD  things,  to 
wbicb  the  prophecy  leachea^  beinj;  tbe  outmost  one  of 
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■IL  Then  ue  tliiia  foor  nabmU  dinnoiit  of  Oa  Mtin 
book. 

L  The  prophet  opeiu  hia  caramuriou  bj  ■nnoaneing 
■u  exUaordliiirr  pUgue  of  loouta,  eceompaoied  with 

extreme  drought,  irhich  he  depicti  ia  «  itnin  of  wii- 
mated  and  Miblime  poetry  Doder  the  image  of  an  in- 
vading  army  (i,  I-ii,  11).  The  fldelily  of  hia  highly- 
wrought  deecriptiun  is  com^borated  acd  iUuatraL«d  by 
the  tcatimoniea  of  Shaw,  Vohiey,  Forbes  and  otber  em- 
ineBt  trafellen,  who  have  been  eye-witneeeea  of  the 
ravages  coDamitted  by  this  moat  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  See  Locust.  It  is  M  be  obterred  that  locuatj 
an  named  by  Hoeea  as  ioMnimenu  of  the  divine  Juatiee 
(DeuU  xxviu,  38, 89),  and  by  Soloroon  ia  his  prayer  at 
the  dedicatJoQ  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  37).  Id  the 
aeeond  chapter  the  formidable  aspect  of  tlie  locuMa,  their 
rapid  progren,  theii  sweeping  devutadoa,  the  awful 
munnur  of  theii  ooontleea  throngi,  their  tnsttDcliTa 
maistaalUng,  the  iiiBautlble  peneveraoce  with  which 
they  make  their  way  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
ererf  aperture,  are  deliaeat«d  with  the  atmott  graphic 
Ibrce  (Just],  Die  tletackredoen  -  Vencujliiiig  Joel  it,  in 
Eichhora'a  Bibtiotluk,  iv,  80-79).  Ur.  Uengstenberg 
call*  in  queMion  the  reality  of  their  flight,  but,  aa  it  ap- 
pears to  oa,  without  adequate  reasoo.  Other  particu- 
lara  are  mentioned  which  literally  can  apply  only  to  lo- 
cusla,  and  which,  on  the  auppoutiun  that  the  language 
is  aUegorical,  aie  explicable  ooly  as  being  accessory 
tnita  ^r  fiUlng  up  the  pictura  (Davidson,  8aend  iltr- 

Hauiice  (PrvpkiU  ard  Kingi,  p.  IM)  ilnHigly  main- 
tuna  the  literal  iDterpretadoo  of  this  JudgmenL  Yet  the 
plague  contained  a  parable  in  it  which  it  was  the  proph- 
et's miiaion  to  imrald(comp. ''heathen,"  i.O).  Hence  a 
figurative  interpretation  was  adopted  by  an  early  par- 
aphraat,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (A.U.  860),  who  auppoaes 
that  by  the  four  difiereat  denominations  of  the  locusts 
were  intended  Uglath-pileser,  Shslmaneser,  Somache- 
rib,  and  Nebucbadneziar.  The  Jews,  in  th^  time  of 
Jerome  (A.D.  400),  onderalood  by  the  lint  tehn  the  As- 
syrians and  Chaldnans ;  by  the  seciHid,  the  Medea  and 
Penians;  by  the  third,  Alexander  (he  Great  and  his 
aucceasoia,  and  by  the  foorth,  the  Romans  By  others^ 
however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted  literally,  and 
Jerome  lumsdf  appears  to  have  Huctuated  between  the 
two  opinioDs,  though  more  inclined  to  the  allegorical 
view.  Groliua  applies  the  description  to  the  invaaiooa 
by  Pul  and  Shalmaneaer.  Holihauien  attempta  to  unite 
both  iDodea  of  interpretation,  and  applies  the  language 
lileially  to  the  locusts,  and  metaphorically  to  the  Assyr- 
ians, It  is  aingular,  however,  that,  if  a  hostile  invasion 
be  inleDded,notthe  least  hint  ia  given  of  pereonal  injury 
sustained  by  the  inhabitanta;  the  immetUate  effects  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  vegetable  productiona  and  the 
cattle.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  itroDgly  averse  from 
the  literal  aeiue,  is  not  disposed  to  hmit  the  metaplior- 
ical  meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of  invaders.  '-  The 

enemy,"  he  n»m«T^«j  "  «r.  .1.»ijp..lml  nnly  UKUiAcaUlt- 

Iritt.  From  the  north,  however,  from  Syria,  all  the 
principal  invasioos  of  Palestine  proceeded.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of 
them ;  nor  ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  jieo- 
ple  of  the  old  covenant.  Throughout  all  centuries  there 
ia  but  one  Church  of  God  exbting  in  unbroken  coim< 
tion.  That  this  Church,  during  the  flttl  period  of 
existence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land  into  which  hostile 
inuptions  were  made  fnim  the  north  was  purely  Bed- 
dental  To  make  this  ciicunutancc  the  boundarj'-slone 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  were  juat  as  absurd  a>  if 
one  were  to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos, 'By  the 
■word  shall  all  «nnera  of  my  people  die,'  has  not  been 
fulfillul  in  those  who  perished  after  another  maimer" 
{ChriiloUigg,Ktiib'»  traoilatiun,  iii,llM).  In  accordance 
with  the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophei^.we  should  renderlTllIinTi^aain 
oar  A. v., "the  former  rain,"  with  BosenmuUer  and  the 
lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (ei  tlie)  teacher  of  righl- 
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eousncaa,' with  margin  ofA.Y.,HengMeabai^  and  oCIh 
era.  The  allunon  to  the  Meaaiah  which  Kangatcnbei]; 
finds  in  thia  word,  or  to  the  ideal  teacher  (Unit,  zviii, 
IS),  of  whom  Heaaiah  was  the  chiel^  acanely  acatdt 
with  the  immediate  context, 

!.  The  prophet,  after  describing  the  appmachiiig  judg- 
ments, coils  on  hli  countrymen  to  repent,  a»urint;  than 
of  the  divine  placability  and  readiiieaa  t»  tbii^ve  (ii, 
13-17).  He  folelellf  the  reatonuion  of  the  bod  to  it* 
fcvmei  fertility,  and  dedores  that  Jelmvali  wooM  atill 
bethtdrGad(ii,lS-a6;  comp.  MHller,  Ammrrt,  Btu  si.  16. 
in  Brrm.  and  VtrA  eiiHolA.  ij^  IGI). 

8.  The  IS^IHK  of  iii,  1  in  the  Hebrew, "  aftarwajd*,' 
ii,  27  of  the  aIv.,  raises  us  to  a  higher  level  of  viaoci, 
and  brings  inta  view  Meaaianic  timca  and  M^eoea  (ocenti. 
Tyachen,  lUuitTaHo  ralieiiai  JorKt  ia  [fJoU.  178SI; 
Steudel,  Diij.  n  Jorlii  Hi  [Tubing.  1830]).  Hera,  aaya 
Sl«udel,we  have  a  Ueseiaiiic  prophecy  altogether.  If 
this  prediction  baa  ever  yet  been  fulltUed.  we  nmai  eB>- 

tora  are  agreed  upon  thii  We  must  not,  bowerer,  in- 
terpret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  reference  lo  piv- 
paratery  evvnbi  under  the  earlier  diapeniatioa,  uad  still 
less  to  the  excluaion  of  later  Meojioiiic  timee.  Acta  ii 
virtually  contained  the  whole  luheequent  devektpuii  Mt. 
The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  PpnIMM 
was  the  airapxi,  while  the  full  accompUshmenl  mmt  the 
final  reality  are  yet  to  come.  But  here  both  are  blend- 
ed in  one,  and  the  whole  paasage  haa  theiefore  m  dooUe 
ttpea(tn!DTaie,Proph.Jotiiidetfiiti<mtSp.S.lVraL. 
1782J).  The  pagasge  ia  well  quoted  by  Peter  froBO  the 
drat  prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  His  quotinK  it 
showa  that  the  Meaaiaiiic  reference  was  the  ptrvoilii^ 
one  in  his  day,  though  Acts  ii,  89  ptovee  thsi  he  exuml- 
ed  hia  reference  to  the  end  of  the  diapenMtion.  The 
expression  "all  flesh"  (Acts  ii,  17)  is  explained  by  the 
following  dauaes,  by  which  no  prind|do  dT  diierilMtiaa 
ia  meant,  but  only  that  all  claases,  without  resfwct  of 
persona,  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  Sjnrit'a  inflocacea. 
All  distinction  of  races,  too,  will  be  dime  aw^  (cnoqi. 
Joel  ii,  S3  with  Rom.  X,  1 2,  IS). 

i.  Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  jodgntoMa 
upon  the  enemies  of  God  (ch.  iii,  A.  V. ;  iv,  Heh.>.aDd 
their  various  solutions,  according  to  the  uiterpcelas,  ia 
the  repeated  deportatiotu  of  the  Jews  by  ueighboriog 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Hai^oniana  (1  Macciii4I, 
Ezek.  xxvii,  13),  followed  by  the  (wreping  away  of  the 
neighboring  nations  (Maurice) ;  ui  the  evonta  anumpa- 
nying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerunlein.  in  the 
breaking  up  of  all  human  poliliea.  But  here  again  tha 
idea  includea  all  manifesiatinna  of  judguieni.  sidiiig 
with  the  Uat.  The  wbole  ia  shadowed  lo«h  in  <fin 
onlline,  and,  while  aotne  crises  are  past,  other*  an  ytt  lo 
come  (comp.  iii,  lS.£t  with  Matt,  xxiv  and  Kev.  xii). 
See  DoVDt.li  Slnhe. 

Iir.  The  style  of  Joel,  it 
the  strength  of  Hicsh  with 
In  vividneaa  of  description  he  rivola  Nahum,  oiKl  in  sdi- 
limity  and  majesty  ia  scarcely  inferior  to  iHnah  and 
Htbtkkvk(Coai,I>iit,dtcliararlerfpoeiia>JiKiit{TBlbL 
1783]).  "Imprimla  est  el^^ona,  datus.  fusos,  flaenatiae ; 
valde  etiam  aublimia  acer,  fervidas'  (Lowth,  fir  Sarra 
Poai  Hitrr.  PibL  xxi).  Many  German  dlvina  hold 
;  that  Joel  was  the  patlrrn  of  all  the  piopbeCa.  Sane 
'  Bay  that  Iiaiah  ii.  9-4;  Micah  ir,  1-S,  are  direct  iniil*- 
tiona  of  him.  Part!  of  the  New  Test,  also  (Rer.  ix,  1 
sq. ;  xiv,  18)  are  pointed  out  aa  paaaagea  in  hia  alyle. 
The  coioirictljr  of  this  bn(di  has  never  been  called  ia 

IV.  CojnmenWriM.— The  special  exegetkal  bdps  fli 
the  book  of  Joel  as  a  whole  ore  the  fidlDwing,  ta  the 
moat  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  aalariak :  Ephroa 
Syrus,  Kxptaimtio  (in  Syr.,  in  0pp.  T,U9)i  Uago  liM. 
Victor,  A  miolalianei  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Seh.  UUnsttr.  Oammm 
lariut  (Aben-Eira's,  BanL  1630,  Bra) :  Lather,  bam. 
(»[brM',irith  Amos  and  Obadiah]  (Argent.  IWC  »») « 
alaaC(niBBMMriw(Vit«nib.lU7,Ua;  bMhiBUanaA 
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J«n.l668,4to;  and, together  with  SmCarfia,  in  C^iii, 
49?:  iv,  781,  8-21)  i  Stb.  Toson,  Connn/uHiu  (Colon. 
IMS,  roL);  TopHll.  Comma^ariat  (London,  16£6,  l$ia, 
41a;  al«in  Eiigt.ib.lfi99,lta);  Merdci, Conmntrariui 
Toa  flnt  Btc  minur  prepb.]  (l'«ha,).*.fiiL:  L<tgd.lG31, 
4to) ;  Onebiwd,  yldiofafwiH*  (rrom  Abeu-H^ira  uid  oth- 
ei>,  Puia,  IMS.  4Id)  ;  Dnomii,  £ipj«nlui  [with  Hicah 
and  Zcch.]  (Vitemb.  1666,  foL;  and  hUci  lepamitelf); 
SefaKckei,  Ammirhiiffm  (Lpi.  167a,4lo)i  Schtdmu,  ^y- 
■DfMU  (A^ent.  1588,  4io)i  Uatthiu,  Pnttniioiia  (Ba- 
dL  1690,  Htu)  1  HiaHioii,  Jotl  prophrla  {CntXK.  1A38, 
4to) ;  Bonn^,  tjiarrolio  (Ixmd.  1588, 1595,  8vo) ;  Bone- 
nu,  I'arapkriuit  (F.  ad  0. 16D7,4io) ;  Wolder,  Dinrcdui 
(Vicemb.  1605,  4«>):  Ucmer,  C'ih-ukV.  (Viiemb.  1614. 
Std);  Tanioviiu,C<>iiu>inX(vi'(u(lloM.ie;i7,4U>);  Unu- 
nu)^  Commatlariai  (Fnnc£  1641,  Svo) ;  SIrahl,  ErUar. 
(Wiltenk  II>6U,  4ui>;  Uiuden,  Krpliailio  [Uabbiiiical, 
indod.  ObwL]  (UltnJ.  1667,  8va>;  Dc  V«il,  Commala- 
rvn  (Par.  167*i,8To;j  ■Pocock.Cowwiibiry  (Oxf.  1691, 
fi>L;  inLatiii,Up9ue,169&,4to),  HaaP.^wiJjrsu  (Breni. 
1697,  4u>);  *\tutaR,Vitbssiiiar  (L'trecht,  1700,  4la), 
ScbuimianD,  Sc/ka^HHum  (Wowl,  i;00,  ila^  in  Dulfh, 
ib.l7a3,4to)i  ZiBro]a,Aiidtr/uiig[myttiai](FniKfoit, 
IT80,4li))i  J.  A.Tiurctiii,inhia/i(^.&'./iitn7iFWartaw, 
p.  S07-4a  (ai.  Teller,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1728,  Bro) :  Cbandler, 
Cowmntary  (Lood.  17So,4id)  .  Kichter,  A  •Hmadrrraonfi 
(Tiiamb.  1747,  8vo) ,  Baiunicai4«i,  Ami/stag  (Uille, 
1766, 4lo)  1  Cramer,  Cotimmlania  (in  liU  Scglk.  Daiim. 
Kiel  and  Hanib.  1777-8,  p.  l4B-!46> ;  COui,  Diiimatio, 
Mc  (TubL)78S,4lo)i  Buttner,  JcW  cufM  (CoboTg,  I7B4 
8»o)i  Eckermanii,  ArUano^  (Tub.  tkLpi.  1786,  8to) 
JiMti,£'rlAi((riB^(LpE.17»2,8vn):  Wipfcen,  A'rl/dr«iii 
(Giitl.  1799, 8va) ;  Hor^y,  \olri  (in  £iU.  Cn(.  ii,  S90) ; 
H.  PhilipiMDii,  n-^-irm  nniO  [including  Hoh]  (Dfenu, 
1806,  8vd)i  Siranbarg,  AW  (L'paala,  I80G,  8vo)i  *Ro- 
WDniaUer,  ,9cWia  (in  voL  vii,  pi.  i,  Upei*,  1837,  r 
Scbrikler,  Amarrt,  [inclnd.  olbtT  poet,  books]  (in 
/enU&tgr,  elc,  Hildsh.  1827,  8rn ;  alw  Hparately,  Lpz. 
l»29,8voi ;  HoUhaiwcn,  Wriuagmig,  ttr.  (finding.  1829, 
Svo);  *OEdner,£'riUni>vi;iUtionalibtic]  (HaUf,  1831. 
evo);  'Meiw,  KrklSrmg  (Tub.  1844,  8¥o) ;  Robimwa, 
HtrmOin  (Load.  1S6^  8vo).     g«c  Piuiphetb,  Minor. 

8.  A«hiefortheGadile*,rci]deDtiiiBaBh>n  (I  Chron. 
v,12).     RC.dr.78S. 

9.  A  Levit«,  aon  o(  Uzdab  or  Auuiih,  and  Tatlier  of 
EUunah,  of  the  family  of  Kohatb  ( I  Chron.  ri,  SG),  and 
MM  of  thoM  vho  co-openlcd  with  Hciekiah  in  bb  n»- 
tontion  of  the  Temple  Bervice*  {2  Chron.  xxix,  IS). 
B.C  716.  In  I  Chron.  vi,  24  he  is  called  Shaci,  by  an 
evident  emr  of  transctiben. 

10.  A  deacendsnt  of  Simeon,  apparently  nne  of  those 
whose  enlarging  families  compelled  Ihcm  t 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  whole  aborijiinil  inhahitanta 

'they  expelled  (1  Chron. ir,S5).     RC. eir. 712. 

11.  Son  of  ;tichri,  and  -ptwtn*.  of  the  Benjami 
idcnt  at  Jeniulem  aAertbe  caplirily  (Neh.  xi,9) 
686. 

12.  One  of  the  "Hmt"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  hi* 
Ocnttle  wife  alUrlhe  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra,  x,  43). 
&C.469. 

JoK'lkb  (Hefa.  YmlaK;  r^KSV,  derivation  nncer- 
tain;  Sept.'Iw7\n  v.  r.'l(iio,'Vulg.  Jo"ti),  ore  of  the 
two  aons  of  Jejoham  ofGedor,  mentioned  idong  with  the 
bnv*  Daijamile  archen  and  oihen  who  Joined  David't 
fortuncaatZiUag(IChroa.xii,7>.    Rai055. 

f  oS'XSr  (Heb.  Xot'ur,  '^TSV',  Jikovak  ia  hie  htlpi 
Stfti'ialaa/i  V.  T. 'luCapd),  ink  of  the  Knrtiitea  who 
ninf<aved  David  while  at  7iklag,  ami  remained  among 
bb  falDan*  body-gnacd  (I  C^ron.  xU,  6).     RC.  1053. 

Joga.     See  HiNDUiait;  Yisitnii. 

JOK'twhah  <llebL  Yogbak;  naS^,  only  with  n  par- 
^ogic,  nilSS^,  b/?V ,-  Sept. 'Iifi^iiri,  but  v^wvov  ni- 
rdc  >»  Numb.;  Vulg.  J'gian),  a  place  menlionetf 
tween  Jaier  and  Beth-nimrah)  among  the  "  fenced 
and  foldi  fix  shoep"  rebuilt  by  theGadiiea  (Numb,  xxxii. 


86).  It  lay  on  the  imUi  of  Gideon  when  pumiinK  the 
nomadic  Uidianitea,  near  Nobah,  l)eyond  Penuel.  in  tlic 
directiim  of  Kariior  (Jndg.  viii,  11).  Theao  noticea  cor- 
reapond  tnlHcienlly  with  the  locality  of  the  mined  vil- 
lage Vi-Jtbtiia  (Rubinaon's  RttmnAti,  iii,  At^tend.  p. 
168),  laid  dowti  on  Robinson's  and  Zimmoman'a  mapa  , 
I  theedgeofthedeaerteaat  ofJebelcl-Fukeia. 

Joges.    See  Yooix. 

Jog'U  (Heb.  Yagii;  ■'Vj;,  tuiltdi  Sept.  'IfKAO,  the 
father  of  Dukki,  which  Latter  was  the  Danite  cammit- 
for  partiLoning  the  land  olCanaaa  (Numb,  xixiv, 
■22).     aC.  ante  1618, 

Joguoa,  or  7aBB,  is  a  mune  among  the  Hiodua  for 
perioda  of  extraordinary  length  ipoken  of  in  their  myth- 
ological chronology. 

Jo'ha  (Heb.  Yodia\  »nv>,  probably  amlracted  for 
J'JT'fWhom  JeioroA  rmm),  the  nanM  of  two  men. 

1.  (SepL'lBintaE  v.r. 'luCai.)  A  person  mentioned 
I  a  Tiiite,  along  with  hia  brother  Jediael,  Iho  son  of 
liimri,  among  David's  famoui  body-guaid  (I  Chron.  li, 
i).     RC  1D4C. 

2.  (Sept.  'Iwa;t<i  v.r.  'luii'i.)  The  last-named  among 
the  Benjamitc  chiefa,  descendants  of  Beiiah,  resident  at 
Jeruaalem<lChron.viii,l6).  B.C apparently 68Sor6Sa. 

Johs'nan  (Heb.  FocAnKm',  ^ini^,  a  contracted 
form  of  the  name  Jeuokahaii;  corap.  also  Johk),  the 
name  of  several  men.    See  alu  Jeuohaman.  8, 4,  C. 

J,  (Sept,  '\iivav  v.r.  'luxft^v.)  The  eighth  of  the 
Gadiu  bravea  who  Joined  David's  band  in  the  ftgtneaa 
oflhedeaenof Judab(lChron.xii,lS).    RC.dr.lOGl. 

2.  (Sept. 'Iwavav.)  One  apparently  of  the  Benja- 
mite  alingers  and  archen  who  Joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.xii,4).     B.G  lil66, 

3.  (SepU  Itaiat^c  "■  f-  'I««vnv,  'Iwmc.)  Son  of 
Aiariah  and  father  of  Aiariah,  high-prieats  (1  Chron. 
vi,  9, 10,  where  pciba|-a  ui  erroneous  repetition  of  namea 
baa  ocnimd).  He  ia  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  aame  with  JeiiotATiA  (!  Chmn.  xxir,  16).  Jote- 
phn,  however  (.txr.  x,  8,  C),  seems  to  call  him  Joram, 
and  the  Stdrr  Ohm  Jehoahai,  whom  it  placea  in  the 
irign  of  Jehoahaphai.     See  Hioit-PRiiRT. 

4.  (Sept.  Iworav.)  The  <.id»t  ion  of  king  Joaiah 
(1  Cbrun.  iii,  16).     He  must  have  brrn  bum  ill  the  flf- 

ith  year  of  his  father's  age,  and  he  aetms  to  have 


been  of  so  feet 


RC.d 


ohavfl 


686-610.     See  Jihoahae,  it. 

5.  (Sept.'lK.vd.in  Jer.'li-riKiv  and  'Iwiivvai';  Jo- 
Mphug  GnccizFB  the  name  as  ./uAa, 'lwdi'v)ic,'litf.x,S, 
2).  ThGsonofCireah(Rarcab),andoiwoftbeJewisb 
chiefs  who  rallied  around  Gedaliah  on  hia  appointment 
as  BDvemor  by  the  Chaldnuie  (3  Kings  xxv,38;  Jer. 
xl,  8).  It  was  be  that  warned  Gedaliah  of  the  nefa* 
rious  plans  of  IshmacI,  and  offered  lo  destroy  him  in 
anticipation,  but  the  unsuspecling  governor  refused  to 
listen  to  his  pmdent  advice  (Jer.  xl,  IS,  18).  After 
Gedaliah')  asusainalion,  Johanan  pursued  the  murderer, 
and  rescued  the  people  taken  awav  bv  him  as  caplivel 
to  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  ili,  8, 18, 16, 16).  He  then  ap- 
plied to  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  what  course  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people  should  pnnue,  being  ippreheiuive  of 
severe  treatment  at  the  tuinda  of  ih*  duddsan  authoti- 
tiea,  aa  hiving  inleifered  with  the  government  (Jer.  ilii, 
1,  8) ;  but,  on  hearing  the  divine  injuncti™  to  remain 
in  the  land,  he  and  his  associate*  violated  their  promise 
uf  obedience,  and  peiusled  in  retiring,  with  ia  their 
families  and  effects  (carrj'ing  with  them  the  prophet 
himself),  to Tahpanea, in  Ilnpt  (Jer- ^l"', 2-*, 5), where, 
doiitiiless,  they  werosdied  by  the  Cbalittcans.    B.C.  687. 

6.  (Sept.  'Imivav.y  San  of  Kaun  (Hakkauo).  of 
the  "sDns''orAzgid,  who  retunied  with  110  males  from 
Babylon  with  Eira  (Eira  viii.  12).     RC  469. 

7.  (.Sept.  'luAvav.)  A  sun  of  Tobiah,  who  named 
Heshullara'i  daughter  (Nell,  vi,  18).     RC.  446. 

a  (SepU 'Itwvnv.)  A  chief  priest,  son  (?graDdun) 
of  Eliashib,  Dimcil  aa  last  of  lluMe  whoae  contemporaries 
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thfl  LcvitfB  ware  lecoided  in  "  (ho  book  of  the  Ctmni- 
clu"  (Neh.  xii,  H,  W).  He  appein  to  b«  (be  ume 
oiUnl  JKHOKAiiAti  (in  the  lent,  but  "Juhuun"  id  Ibe 
Aath-Ten^)  in  Em  x,  6 ;  ■!»  Jomathan,  Eb«  ud  of 
Joiadt  and  fubet  of  Jaddiu,  in  Neb.  xii,  1 1 ;  comp.  SS. 
B.C.  prob.  159. 

9,  (Sept.  'Imarafi.'}  The  fifth  named  of  the  wven 
■oiu  of  Elioenai,  of  (be  UeecendanU  of  Zcrubbibd  (1 
Chron.  iii,  M).  He  ia  appucndy  the  aame  with  tbt 
NahuM  nientional  amang  the  ■nceatiy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ili,  !&.  See  Stnin^e  HaTjx.  and  Hrpm.  oflhe  Gotp.  p. 
16,17).  EC  ■omewbat  port  406.  See  Gemealooy  or 
Chiii»t. 


Johui'iiftB  ('luiav 


£,  Ihe  Greek  fonn  oflhe  nin 

n  in  thia  fonn  in  the  A.V.  i 
tvo  man  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  AHraoTAciUnClEidr.v 


iii,  SB) ;  the  Johahah  of 


2.  A  "  aoD"  of  Bebai  (1  E*ai.  U,  29) ;  the  JiHOHAnji: 

of  Bit*  X,  38. 

JolUtluilt«».    See  KNiaiiTS  or  Malta. 

Johlaohn,  J.  Josiph,  ■  Jewiih  •cholac  of  lonie  a 
nown,  WW  bora  in  Fulda  in  1777.  Being  the  aon  of 
rabbi,  he  iraa  iratracted  from  bit  early  youth  in  lb 
language  and  literature  of  the  Old  Tottament,  in  whic! 
he  became  a  great  adept.  When  quite  young,  he 
left  bit  native  place  and  wont  to  F^ankfort>^lll- 
Hain,  whare  he  engaged  in  piiTala  tuition,  punning 
himeell^  at  the  awne  time,  an  extended  oourae  of  atudy 
in  languages  and  melaphyrica.  IjiCei  he  removed  (o 
Kreuznach,  and  became  profeaeor  of  Hebrew,  etc^  in  a 
puUic  academy,  but  waa  called  back  in  I8IS  by  (he 

f^vcnunent  to  the  profeaaorial  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
igion  in  the  Jewish  academy  at  Frankfort,  known 
"uitropin."    Johlaohn'i  activity  in  tbia  nni 


marked  in  Jewish  annals  as  ■  period  of  agitation.  The 
refann  moTcnient  [aeo  JiiHAiss],  which  shortly  afler 
developed  more  fully,  was  juat  bndding,  and  he,  partak- 
ing more  or  Ins  of  that  spirit,  earnestly  labored  for  the 
introductioD  of  aermons  in  the  vernacular,  houn  of  de- 
votion on  the  Chriatian  Sabbath,  etc  To  further 
courage  thia  awakening  of  a  religious  iiririt,  eapecially 
in  the  you^,  he  publiahed  (I)  a  hymn-book 
Gamgbmckjnr  ItradHai  (Frkf.  I8IG,  and  often. 
alio  (S)  a  valuable  work  on  IhtfitadaamlaU  oflhe  jnr- 
ith  rtUgioit,  entitled  mn  ^0"10,  with  an  Appendix  de- 
scribing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews  (Frkf. 
Sded.l819}:-(S)  A  ChraanJoffieal  /fitloiy  o/iht  Siblr, 
in  Heb^  with  the  moral  aayiiigs  oflhe  9cripturea,i 
Paalms  with  Kimehi's  Commentary,  a  Hebrew  Chi 
mathy  with  note*,  and  a  glossary  called  max  nnbln 
(1820t  2ded.l837):_(*)rfcrt«fcrf«cA 
GermiBi,iDtiJiAmefatiimi{\^]j:—(5}  The Mtavt Scrip- 
lam  of  the  Jaci,  Iraniluled  into  (Jenaait,  wM  A  mola- 
liom  (fit  which  only  3  vols,  were  ever  published),  voL  ii 
C0D(aining  Joshua,  Samud,  and  Kings  (I8S6):— (e)  A 
tlebr^iei  Grammar  for  SdiooU,  ontilJed  ^IS^n  ■'110'" 
forming  a  second  part  to  the  new  cd.  of  the  Ckrabtma- 
lAf  (1838):— (7)  A  Ilrinw  l,eiiam,  pving  abo  (he 
aynonjnnee,  with  an  appendix  containing  an  explaiudon 
of  the  ahbreriations  uaed  in  (he  Rabbinical  writinoi,  en- 
titled  tJiba  -J-IS  (18«);-(8)  A  hiitoncnl  <»d  dop- 
malic  Treatite on  Ciraimdtian{lfH3'l.  Johlsohn  diedin 
Frankfort  June  13,  1861.  Sec  Sl*m,  Gwh.  da  Juden- 
ttUBu,  p.  181  aq-i  AOffem.  Zritmtg  det  Jiidenlh.  1851,  p. 
856;  Kayaeriing  (Dr.  M.),  JtOliolh.jmL  Kaaulrtdner 


Joho  (Iwavv^t,  the  Greek  form  of  JaioAmaii .-  comp. 
Josephus,  AnL  viii,  16,  2),  a  common  name  among  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity. 

I.  In  Ihe  Apocrypha  (he  following  occur  under  this 
tendering  in  tbo  A.  V. ; 
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1  Till  falliii  inialalhiaii.  iniii  Vsiialiaai  famllj 
(1  Haoc  ii,l).    See  Haccabkwl 

3.  The  sou  of  Acoos,  and  father  of  Eapolemna,  whidt 
laUer  was  one  of  (he  envoyi  sent  bv  Judaa  Haccatanv 
to  Rome  (I  Haec.  viii,  17;  S  UaociV,  II). 

a.  Suniamed  Coddit  (q.  v.),  the  aldot  son  of  tha.Mme 
Hatathias,  and  mn  of  the  Haccabaean  brolhtn  (I  Mmc 
ii,2,./nlaa(Bi,-  leas  correctly  Jattpk  in  3  HACc.viii.tt). 
ile  had  been  aenl  by  hta  bntber  Jonathan  on  a  RtBaagw 
to  the  Nabathcans,  when  he  was  taken  pnsHiH'  by  "tha 
cbildrea  ofJambri"  (q.  *.),  from  HedefaB,aDl  appeaiata 
have  been  put  to  death  by  tbem  {I  H>cc.iK,>6,B6,)B>. 

4.  One  of  the  pemos  sent  by  tb*  Jewi  with  ■  petitiaa 
Co  Che  Syrian  goiecai  Lysias  (t  Wmbc  xi,  17). 

5.  'rhesonofKmonHaccab«s(l  U>oc.xiU,58;  xvi, 
1,3,9, 19, 31, S3),  better  known  by  the  e(iithe«  Hibcuc* 
(q.v.). 

II.  /afteAW7u(aiiini(Chglbtlowingaicalltbatan 
mentioned,  bemdes  Jomi  nia  Apostuc  and  Jotni  thc 
Baftibt,  who  are  noticed  separately  below : 

1.  One  of  the  high-prieat'a  lamily,  who,  with  Annas 
and  Caiaphaa,  aat  in  Judgment  upon  the  apoatles  PSar 
and  John  for  their  cur*  of  the  lanie  man  and 
intheTemple(Actaiv,6),A.D.a9.  ligfaifooi 
him  with  ILJobanan  Ben-Zachai.  who  lived  forty  yean 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  waa  pnadtnt 
ot  the  great  synagoKue  after  ila  removal  lo  jaboe,  or 
Jamnia  (Ligbtfoot,  Cmf.  CAor.  AfDHA.^nv/:  ch.  15;  a«« 
also  Melden,  i>e  SgntdrOi,  ii,  ch.  xv).  GntiiB  idoiJt 
says  he  was  known  to  Sabbinical  wrileia  as  "Jaha  Ota 

3.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  evangelist  Hakk  (^^.  w.\ 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Ad    '     '    ' 
by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  ai 
trymen(Actaxii,13,35;  xiii,5,18;  xr, 

IlL  /a  Jmrpkia  the  fallowing  are  the 
thy  of  this  name,  beaidea  the  above  and  Johh  or  Gta- 
CHA1..A,  whom  we  notice  separately  below: 

I.  A  high-prieat  (aoD  of  Jodah  and  giandaoa  oTElts- 
shib),  who  Blew  his  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  IbMrby 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  Bagoses,  the  Penman  vice- 
roy under  Artaxerxea  (.liU. xi,',!).  He CDrreepondB  Id 
the  Jonathan  (q.  v.),  aon  of  Joiada,  of  Neh.  xii,  10.  IL 
See  HioH-pRriBT. 

S.  Son  of  Donas,  sent  by  tbe  Kcatii  with  loi  ezem- 
tionen  to  murder  the  perwus  taken  into  cnsiody  by 
Jobn  of  Gischala  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (JoaFphn^ 
H'ar,iv,3,6>. 

8.  Son  ofSosaSiOne  ofthefourpopolaigmenla  of  tbe 
Idunusana  who  marched  Co  Jemtalem  in  aid  of  tbe  seal- 
ota  at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gischala  (Josephns.  War. 
iv,  4, 3).  He  was  poanbly  the  sune  with  John  ibc  Ef 
eene,  qnken  nf  ai  comnuiider  of  the  toparcfay  of  Sh>B- 
maaCan  earlier  stage  of  the  war  (i&ii,  20,4;  comp.  iii; 
2, 1 ).  He  was  moitally  wounded  by  a  dail  daring  the 
final  si^e(ii.v,  6,5). 

John  ('lwdvH)i')  l4e  Apoilie,  and  brotber  of  tbt 
apostle  James  <■  Che  greatu' (Mate,  iv,  31:  x,3;  HaA 
i,I9;  iii,  17;  x,35;  Luke  v,  10;  viii,3;  ele.> 

I.  Pertamii  Hitlory^l.  Early  Li/r^U  ia  |i 
that  he  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  tbe  Lake  of  G 
The  general  improsiDn  left  on  na  by  the  Gospel  narrs- 
tive  ia  that  be  waa  younger  than  the  bntbei  whoas 
name  commonly  precedes  his  (Matt.iT.31;  x,3;  Kvii, 
1,  etc;  but  compare  Luke  ix,  38,  where  Ibe  order  ia  in- 
verted in  most  radices^  younger  than  hit  friend  Peter. 
poesibly  abo  than  hit  Master.  The  life  which  was  pto- 
tiscCsd  Co  the  Cima  of  Trajan  ( Ensebtnt,  H.  E.  iii.  S3, 
fcdlowing  IrenKua)  can  hanlly  have  begmi  beAwe  tbe 
year  KC.  4  of  Che  Dionysian  na.  The  Oopcli  give 
us  the  name  of  his  father  Zebedvot  (Hatt.ir,!l>  and 
his  mother  Salome  (comp.  Malt,  iirii.  56  with  Mark 
Kv,40;  xvi,l).  Of  the  futmer  we  know  nothing  mofe. 
See  Zkheoex.  The  traditions  of  tbe  fouith  oentniy 
(Epiphan.  iii,  Ifmr.  78)  make  the  Utter  the  dauKbicr 
of  Joseph  by  hit  Hrst  wife,  and  anteqacmtly  halfoto' 
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tided  with  tlw  daUt  oT  Haiy,  the  mother  of  Jwut,  in 
John  xix,  Sfi  (Winder,  in  Slud.  «.  Kril.  1840,  p.  648). 
£wBtd  Ifiadi.  ItmeU,  v.  171)  idopU  Wiesclei'i  coujec- 
tun^  uid  connoctA  it  wkh  hii  own  hjpotheufl,  thit  the 
MMU  of  Zebcdee,  and  our  Lord,  *«  ffeU  M  the  Baptist, 
wen  of  the  tribe  of  Lbtl  On  the  other  huid,  moie  »- 
ber  ciitii*,  like  Neutder  (/^itom.  u.  LiH.  p.  609  [4lh  ed.]) 
>ndLucke(Jivlffiiiwr,  1,9),  reject  both  the  tradition  uid 
the  conjecture.  See  Salomk.  Thei-  iived,  it  ma;  be 
iiilen«d  from  John  i,  44,  in  oi  near  Che  uine  town  ai 
tboae  who  were  afierwaida  the  compuuoru  and  part' 
nen  of  their  ohililren.  See  Bbthbaida.  There,  on  the 
■harea  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  apoWk  and  hia  brother 
grew  up.  The  mention  of  Ihe  "  hired  aervaDU"  (Mark 
i,  20),  of  hia  mother's  "  Bibelance"  (dirJ  rwv  iirapxiv- 
rto',  Luke  viii,  B),  of  "hia  uwn  hoiue"  (ed  Win,  John 
xix,  37),  implies  a  poMtioii  rerooved  by  at  leait  aome 
atepa  (rnm  ^nolute  porerly.  The  fact  that  Ihe  apoMle 
waa  koown  to  the  high-print  Caiaphaa,  aa  that  knowl- 
ealge  wag  hardly  likely  to  have  begun  after  he  bad 
aTowod  himaelf  Ihe  diaciple  of  Jeaus  of  Naureth,  aug- 
gesta  the  probalrility  of  aome  early  intimacy  between 
the  two  men  or  th^  faDiIiea.  liw  oamo  which  the 
parenta  gave  to  thur  younger  child  wai  too  ooramon  to 
aerve  aa  the  ground  of  any  qiedal  inference ;  but  it  de- 
■erres  notice  (1)  that  the  name  appears  among  the  kin- 
dred of  Caiaphaa  (Acta  iv,  6) ;  (S)  that  it  wai  given  lo 
a  Ideally  child,  the  son  uf  Zachariaa  (Luke  i,  13),  aa  tbe 
embodiment  and  n'mbol  of  MeBaianic  bopea.  The  Se- 
quent occurrence  of  Ihe  name  at  tbia  period,  Dnconnec^ 
ed  aa  it  waa  witJi  any  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  heroic 
di^  of  larael,  ia  indeetl  in  ilaelf  nignitlcant  aa  a  ngn  of 
that  yearning  and  Gxpeclatjon  which  then  characterixHi 
not  only  the  more  faithful  and  devout  (Luke  ii,2&,  88),  bul 
the  whole  people.  The  prominence  pven  to  it  by  the 
woodeia  connnted  with  the  Irirth  of  the  future  Bapliil 
auiy  have  imparted  ameanin^toilfortheparenta  of  ihe 
fntuie  evangeliat  which  it  would  not  otherwiie  have 
had.  Of  the  character  orZebedtms  wo  have  hardly  the 
alighteaC  trace.  He  interpows  no  lefuaal  when  his  aona 
■re  catkd  on  to  leave  him  (Mall,  iv,  2!).  After 
<&Bappeai«  fmm  the  acene  of  the  Gospel  hisioiy, 
■re  led  to  infer  that  he  had  died  befont  his  wife  fbllowed 
her  childiea  in  their  work  of  minisCratioo.  Her  i:hai^ 
■Met  meela  us  aa  pieaentiug  the  aamc  marked  fealuns 
■a  ttKwe  which  were  conapicuoua  in  her  ion.  From  her, 
who  followed  Jeiua  anil  mintatered  to  him  of  her  aub- 
aUnce  (Luke  viii, 3),  who  aought  for  her  two  soi 
they  roigbl  ait,  one  on  his  righl  hand,  tho  other 
left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt,  xx,  ^),  he  might  well  derive 
hia  strong  affections,  hia  capacity  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing love,  bis  eagamesB  for  the  ^leedy  manifeatation  of 
tlM  UeaMah's  kingdom.  The  early  yean  of  the  apoallc 
we  may  believe  to  have  passed  under  Ihia  influence. 
He  would  be  trained  in  all  that  conslituled  Ihe  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhond.  Though  not  taught  in 
the  achoola  of  Jerusalem,  and  therdbre,  in  later  life,  lia- 
ble U  the  reproach  of  baring  no  recogniaed  position  as 
tCDCher,  no  Rabtqnical  education  (Acts  iv,  13).  he  woul 
yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Ijiw  and  oheerve  ita  precepta, 
t»  feed  on  the  writings  of  Ihe  prophets  with  the  tteling 
that  their  accompluihrnent  waa  not  far  off. 

2.  Inddaili  rrcordrd  «/ hin  in  Iht  .Vnr  T 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  Hshenoan  of  Ihe  Sea  of  Ualilee 
waa  at  laat  broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet 
twd  once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  tbe  Bap- 
tist was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judtea,  and  the  pub- 
Ikani,  peaaanla,  aoldieia,  and  fiahermcn  of  Ualilee  gath- 
ered found  him.  Among  these  were  Ihe  two  aons  of 
ZebedBua  and  their  friends.  With  Ihem  perhapa  wai 
One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard,  it  may 
be,  of  John's  protesia  against  the  vices  of  their  xim  ruler 
— againaC  the  hyjiomsy  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  But 
they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words  wiiich  spoke  to  Ihem 
of  their  aim  sins — of  their  own  need  of  a  deliverer. 
The  woida  "  Behold  the  L^mb  uf  God  that  laketh  away 
the  sina"  imply  that  those  who  heard  tbem  would  enter 
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into  the  bleaaednesa  of  which  they  spoke.  Aasuming 
that  Ihe  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i,  87-40  was  tbe 
Evangelist  himaelf,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
if  the  lengthened  interriew  that  followed  it  as  the 
itarting-point  of  the  entire  devotiwi  of  heart  and  aoul 
which  tailed  through  his  whole  life.  Tbeo  Jeaiu  loved 
aa  he  loved  all  eameat  seekers  afker  righteousnesa 
truth  (corop.  Mark  x,  SI).  The  words  of  that  even- 
ing, though  unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect. 
The  disciples  (John  apparently  among  them)  followed 
tbrirnew  teacher  to  GaUlee(John  i,44),  were  with  him, 
aaaueh,  at  themarri^^faiBt  orCBiia(ii,  2),  jonineyed 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  lo  Jerusalem  (ii, 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv,  8),  and  iben, 
fur  some  uncertain  inlerval  of  time,  returned  lo  thdr 
former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which  hanga  over 
-he  narrativea  of  Matt,  iv,  18  and  Luke  v,  l-ll  (comp. 
he  arguments  for  and  against  their  ivlaling  lu  Ihe  aainc 
vents  in  Lampe,  Coiamtnl.  ad  Joaia.  i,  !0),  leavea  us 
1  doubt  whether  Ihey  received  a  special  call  lo  become 
flshers  of  men"  once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case 
they  gave  up  the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  lo 
do  a  work  like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom. From  this  time  thej  take  Ibeir  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  thtre  are  there 
traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turning-points 
in  their  Uvea.  Soon  Itiey  Ond  themselvn  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  IVelve  who  are  choeen,  not  aa  diadplea  only, 
bat  aa  their  Lord's  delFgatea—repmentativts— apoelles. 
la  all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  Ihoae  four  names  of  tlie 
sons  of  Jonah  and  Zebedcos  sland  foremoel.  They 
come  withintheinnermort  circle  of  thdr  lard's  friends, 
and  are  as  the  itXitriiv  Jc^ttrortpoi.  The  three,  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  tbe  chamber  of  death  (Hark  v,  87),  in  the  glory  of 
the  liansflguralion  (Halt,  xvii,  1),  when  he  tbrewama 
them  of  the  dntiuction  of  the  Holy  Qly  (Hark  xiii,  8, 
Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  Ihem),  in  Ihe  agony  of 
Gelhsrmane.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band;  to  John  belongs  Ihe  yet  more  memoraUe  dialiiic- 
lion  of  being  the  diaciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love 
is  returned  with  a  more  single,  undivided  heart  by  him 
than  by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  Ihe  fiX^iirroc,  John 
is  the  fiAiqinnit'  (Grotius,  Pnlrgom.  m  Jooim.'),  Some 
striking  facia  indicate  why  this  was  ao ;  what  the  char- 
acter waa  which  waa  Ihos  worthy  of  Ihe  love  of  Jesus 
of  Naxarcth.  Tbcy  hardly  sustain  Ihe  popidar  nation, 
fostered  by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  na- 
ture gentle,  yielding,  feminine.  The  name  Boanerges 
(Hark  iii,  IT)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  uilensily. 
wbich  gave  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sona  of 
Thunder.  That  spirit  broke  ont  once  and  again  when 
they  joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  Ihe  highest  places 
in  Iho  kingdom  of  their  Haster,  and  declared  that  they 
were  ready  lo  face  Ihe  dark  terron  of  Ihe  cop  that  he 
drank,  and  ihe  baptism  that  he  waa  hapliied  with  (Halt, 
jtx,  30-S4;  Hark  x,  8&-41)  — when  they  rebuked  one 
who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord'a  name  becanae  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  is,  49] — when  they 
sought  lo  coll  down  Sre  fmm  heaven  upon  a  village  of 
the  Samarilana  (Luke  ii,M).  About  this  time  Salome. 
aa  if  Iter  huaband  had  died,  takes  her  place  among  Ihe 
vromen  who  foUowed  Jeaua  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii,  S), 
ministering  to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  Journey  to  Jemsalcm  (Luke  xxiii,  bi). 
Through  her,  we  may  well  believe,  John  flrrt  came  lo 
know  Hat;  Hagdalene,  whole  character  he  depicts  with 
auch  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Maiy.  lo  whom  he 
waa  afterwarda  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a  rela- 
tion. The  fulneas  of  hia  narrative  of  what  Ihe  other 
evangelists  omit  (John  xi)  leada  lo  Ihe  conclosion  that 
he  waa  united  also  by  aonw  special  liea  of  intimacy  to 
the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  familiar  history  of  the  l^st  Supper,  ^'hal 
IB  cbaracleristic  is  thst  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favored 
friendi  reclines  at  table  with  bis  bead  upon  his  Haster'a 
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bnisK  <JohD  xiii,  SS).  To  him  the  cagv  Peler— the? 
had  beaa  aenC  together  to  prepus  tlie  luppet  (Luke  zxli, 
8) — nukea  ngna  oT  impatient  quesUooiiig  that  be  abould 

any  other  (John  xiil,  24).  Aa  they  go  out  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  tbe  chn«e(i  tliree  are  neaitat  to  theit  iltMer. 
They  only  are  within  nght  or  bearing  of  the  conflict  in 
GethKmane  (Malt,  xxvi,  B7).  When  Ihe  betrayal  is 
accampUahed,  Peter  and  John,  alter  the  Bm  TDoment  of 
conruslon,  follow  afar  oS,  while  the  otben  aimply  aedc 
iifety  in  a  hasty  flight  (John  xviii,  16).  The  peTK«ial 
acquaintance  which  ejuat«d  beCweea  John  and  Caiaphis 
enabled  hitn  to  gain  acceiw  both  for  himMir  and  Peln-, 
but  the  Utter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the  oltktn  and 
wrvanta,  while  John  himiieir  apparently  ia  admitted  to 
the  counctl-chainber,  and  follows  Jesoa  thence,  even  lo 
the  pratoriam  of  the  Koman  procurator  (John  xviii,  16, 
19, 2S).  Thence,  aa  if  the  deure  to  aee  the  end,  and  the 
lore  which  was  atronger  than  death,  auiljiined  him 
thiough  all  the  terron  and  oomnra  of  that  day,  he  fol- 
lowed— Bccompanieol  probably  by  his  own  motlier,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesua,  aod  Mary  Magdalene — to  the  place 
of  cniciflxion.  The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  aa  a 
brother  leavea  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  ia  left  deaolale  (John  xix,  2S~ 
37),  Tho  Sabbath  that  faUoired  waa  spent,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  same  company.  He  receivea  Peter,  in 
qiile  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  teima  of  friendahip.  It  is 
to  them  that  Mary  Magdalene  flrst  runs  with  the  tidings 
of  the  emptied  sepulchre  {John  xx,  2) ;  they  ara  the 
flrst  U>  go  together  to  see  what  the  stnnge  word*  meant. 
Not  without  some  beating  on  their  r»pective  chaiacters 
ia  tho  &ct  that  John  in  the  most  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb;  Peter,  the  Irast  restrain- 
ed by  aire,  the  Srst  to  enter  in  and  took  (John  xx,  4-6). 
For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jeisaalem 
(John  xx,  26).  1'hen,  in  the  interval  between  the  rea- 
urreclion  and  tbr  aacenaiun,  we  And  them  still  together 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi,  l),as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  auapenae  of  that  period  of  expee- 
la^on  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and  their  old  fa- 
miliar haunta.  Here,  too,  there  is  ■  characteriatic  dif- 
ference. John  is  the  flrst  to  recognise  in  the  dim  form 
seen  in  the  morning  twiUght  the  presence  of  his  risen 
Lord ;  Peter  the  Orst  tfl  plunge  into  the  vtat«r  and  iwim 
towards  Ihe  shoie  where  he  stood  nlliog  In  them  (John 
xxi,  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Ooapet  revod  to  u! 
deep  affection  which  united  the  two  friends.  It  ii 
enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at 
aiiggeats  the  question — "Ana  what  shall  this  man  • 
(John  xxi,  31).  The  hiBt4iry  of  the  Acta  ahnvi  the 
same  union.  They  are  of  course  tOKttber  at  the  a 
son  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Together  they 
the  Temjile  as  worshippers  (Acta  iii,  1),  and  protest 
■gainst  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv,  IS).  They 
are  fcllow-wDrkera  in  the  ttist  greal  step  of  the  Chnith's 
expauuon.  The  apwtle  vrhoae  wrath  had  been  roiued 
by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  hia  nation- 
al excluaiTenesi,  and  recuves  them  aa  his  brethren  (viii, 
14).  The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of 
Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  apoatles  fram 
their  post  (viii,  I).  When  the  |iersecutor  came  txick  aa 
the  convert,  he,  it  u  true,  did  lint  aee  him  (OaL  i,  19), 
but  thia,  of  course,  does  not  involve  the  inference  that  he 
bad  lefl  Jerusalem.  The  sharper  though  shoi  ter  perse- 
cution which  follawed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  manyrdom  of  hia  brother 
(Acta  xii,2).  Hia  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in 
liighu  ilfieen  years  after  Panl'i  fint  visit  he  waa  still 
at  Jerusalem,  aud  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great  set- 
tlement of  tho  controveisy  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
(ientile  Christiana  (Acts  xv,  6).  His  position  and  rep- 
utation there  were  ihnee  of  one  ranking;  among  the  chief 
"  pillars"  of  the  Church  (GaL  ii,  S),  Of  the  work  of  the 
apostle  during  this  period  we  have  hardly  the  sligbteal 
trace.  There  may  have  been  special  calls  to  missian- 
work  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Samaria.    There 
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may  have  been  the  work  of  teaching,  '■*ic"'*^"<r.  >K- 
hotting  the  churches  of  Judjea.  His  fuUhiient  oT  (ba 
Bolemo  charge  intrusted  In  him  may  have  led  bioi  to  s 
life  of  loving  and  reverent  thought  rather  than  lo  «Ba 
of  coDapicuons  activity.     We  may,  at  all  events,  led 

of  hia  character,  witb  all  Ibeir  fiery  energy.  bcouDS 
puridcd  and  mellowed,  riling  step  by  step  to  that  bigb 
serenity  which  we  And  perfected  in  Ihe  «'ij^wg  pnetiDB 
of  hia  Ufe.  Here,  too,  we  may,  without  much  hisiftJrs^ 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  aa  reoonluig  ■  lu*. 
loric  fact  when  they  ascribe  lo  bim  a  Ule  of  celiliacy 
(TcrtDlL  Dt  Minus,  c  xiii)-  The  absence  of  his  uaM 
froni  I  Cor.  ix,  b  tenda  lo  the  same  conclBBiai.  It  bia- 
monixes  with  all  we  know  of  his  cbaiactei  to  think  vt 
hia  heart  as  ao  absorbed  in  Ihe  higher  and  diviner  loi« 
that  there  was  no  room  left  lor  Ihe  bwei  and  the  hmnsB. 
a.£(7W<o/i(uC'urwr.— The  tnditianaofalaler^Et 
oome  in,  with  more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  liU  op 
the  great  gap  which  separates  the  apveile  of  Jermslem 

ture  lo  suppose  that  he  remained  iii  Judua  till  the  dMIh 
of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  irwi.  When  thia 
look  place  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  byputhesis  uf 
BaitMiiua  aiid  Tillemnal,  that  the  Virgin  accnropanitd 
him  to  Epheaua,  has  not  even  the  aulhoriiy  nl  Itadiiiin 
(lAmpe,i,Gl).  There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  aa  Je- 
rusalem atlhetinie  of  Paul's  last  viail  (Act*  xxi).  Tbt 
pastoral  epiallea  set  asiile  the  notion  that  be  hid  CDme 
to  E4)heaua  before  the  work  of  the  apnstle  of  the  Gm- 
IJles  was  brought  to  its  conduaion.  Uut  of  many  cao- 
tradtctory  alalementa,  fixing  hia  departure  undeT  CUdiI- 
iua,  or  Nem,  or  aa  late  even  as  Uomitian,  we  have  hantly 
any  dala  for  doing  more  tlian  rejecting  Ihe  two  ex- 
tremes Lampe  fixes  A.D.  66.  when  Jenualrm  was  be- 
si^ted  by  the  Roman  forces  under  Ccstiua,  as  the  not 
pn>bable  date.  Nor  ia  it  certain  that  his  w<sk  sa  an 
BpoBlle  was  tranaferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem  to  E|il>- 
csus.  A  tradition  current  in  the  time  uf  Aq^nstiBC 
(Quiat.  Evtmg.  ii,  19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  New  Test,  repreNnted  the  1st  Epistle  of  John  aa 
addressed  lo  the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  ihat  hn 
apostoUc  work  bad  brought  bim  into  contact  with  lbe«. 
In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  apnsiles  1«^ 
mally  partition  out  the  worlil  known  to  them,  Parthia 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Tliomas,  while  John  receives  Proono- 
suUr  Asia  (Euaebius,  Iliii.  A'ccL  iii.  1>.  In  one  of  ibe 
legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  I'cter  «■■- 
tributes  the  BrM article, John  theaecondi  battbetiadi- 
lion  appeara  with  great  variations  as  to  time  and  oidir 
(camp.  Paeudo-Auguat.  Srrm.  ccxi,  ccxli).  When  the 
form  of  Ihe  aged  diaciple  meets  at  again,  in  the  twili^ 
of  Ihe  apostolic  age,  we  are  still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  work  and  Ihe  cirdun»i«ncm  of  hn  out- 
ward life.  Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Episk*  and 
Ihe  Revelation  to  be  hie,  Ibe  facts  which  the  NewTtN. 
writings  aaacR  or  imply  are:  (1)  lhat, having  ohm  u 
Ephesns,  some  persecution,  local  or  general,  drove  him 
to  Patmoa  (Rev.  i,  9);  (3)  that  the  seven  churcbes.  <t 
which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  special  objects  of  hia 
solicitude  (Rev.  i,  11);  that  in  his  work  be  bad  la  (*- 
counter  men  who  denied  the  truth  im  which  his  Eaitb 
rested  (1  John  iv,  I ;  2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  « 
railing  and  malignant  temper,  disputed  bis  Bulhncity  (S 
John  9. 10).  Ifiolhis  wcuddthalhe  must  have  out* 
lived  all,  or  neariy  all,  of  those  wholiadbwn  the  frieods 
and  companions  even  of  hia  nuuuier  years— that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  ima^nnalicai  tikac 
his  Lord  bail  promised  him  immortality  (John  xii,33i 
— that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words  which  had 
been  thus  perverted,  Ibe  kmging  of  his  soul  gathoicd 
itself  up  in  the  cry,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lou!  J*sos~  (Bev. 
xxii,  SO)— that  from  some  who  spoke  with  auiboriiy  be 


posed  in  him  (John  xxi,  24)— wo  havo 
baa  any  claim  to  the  character  of  histori 
pictun  which  tradition  Alls  up  for  lu  II 
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htb^  Tull  uid  vivid,  bat  it  blend*  tagathfa,  withoat 
much  nffud  to  bumonj.  thingi  probabla  Uid  Impcub^ 
hie.  He  11  >hi|)<invck«l  off  Epbeaiu  (Simeoa  Hctapti. 
/■  nfai  Jniaini.  c2;  IjUDp«,i,  47),uid  urivM  there  in 
linM  tocbeck  (be  progieM  of  lJi«  bemici  which  ipmig 
up  mtui  Piul'i  depmnure.  Then,  or  U  ■  laier  period, 
he  Dumben  unong  hi»  dticiplea  meu  like  Pol)'carp,  Pt- 
pias,  Igowiua  (JerDme,  IM  vir.  lUuil.  c  xiii).  In  the 
penecuiion  uoiler  I>oiiuIiaii  he  ■■  uken  to  Rome,  and 
than,  1)7  bis  boldneai,  though  not  by  death,  gain*  tbe 
cntirn  uf  manyrdam.  The  boiling!  oil  inio  which  he  in 
thiown  hai  no  power  lo  bun  him  (TertnlL /»( /"nucr^pf. 
c  zxivi).  Tbc  tceoe  of  the  supposed  miiacle  wu 
outaiile  (h>^  Puna  Liliiu,  and  hence  [be  Weatem  Cburch 
oomnwnwfatai  it  by  the  specia^  Tewival  of  "St.  John 
Pan.  I^uin."  (lu  Ma.v  6th.  He  ia  then  nent  to  labor  in 
tho  mine*,  and  Patmni  ii  Ihe  plane  uf  bis  exile  (Victo- 
riaua,  In  Apoc.  tx;  Lampe,  i,  6fi>  Tbe  acccanon  of 
N«rva  Trees  him  from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Epheaug. 
Then  he  settlei  the  canon  of  the  (Jo^iel  hiHmy  bj  for- 
mally attating  the  truth  of  tbe  first  ihree  UnfieUi  and 
writinj!  his  uwn  to  supply  what  tbey  left  wanting  (Eu- 
aeh.  //.  H.  Hi,  U).  Tbe  eJden  of  Ibe  Chureh  lie  gUb- 
cretl  tDgctber,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiiatioD,  begin* 
with  the  wonderful  opening, "  In  tbe  b^ioning  was  tbe 
mrd"  (Jeiome,  Dt  vir.  Illutl.  i9>  Heresies  oinlinue  to 
sbovr  themselves,  but  be  meeU  tbeoi  with  the  stnogcst 
poanble  proem.  He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  nme 
roar  (that  of  tbe  public  baths  of  Egihaiua)  with  their 
Ibremoet  leader,  lest  tbe  house  thoultl  fall  dnwn  on  them 
Bodenish  tbem(Iren.iii,8;  EuBeb.//.ii^  iii,28;  iv,14). 
Eoaebin*  and  Ireraen*  mske  Cerinthus  the  heretic.  In 
Epiphanius  l,llar.  nz,  c  !4)  Ebion  is  tbe  hero  of  (be 
story.  To  modem  feelingi  the  anecdoto  may  seem  at 
vatianee  with  the  cbanctcr  of  the  spostle  of  love,  but  it 
is  hardly  more  than  the  development  in  act  of  the  prin- 
ciple cf  S  John  la  To  the  mind  of  Epiphsnius  then 
wsB  a  diffiralty  of  another  kind :  noChing  leas  than  a 
•pecial  iospiiation  could  account  for  such  a  depaitnre 
film  an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  M  all.     Through 
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(CjTd.Aleii.Oni|[.d^^ar.Vi'rv.,'  Nlcephor. /f. £. ii, 4S : 
Lainpe,  i,  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the  Jew- 
iafa  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  fesst  (Euseblus,  U.  E. 
iii,B) — at  Epbesus,  if  not  before,  s«  one  who  wsa  a  true 
loieat  <A  tbe  Lord,  bearing  an  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
(wiTaXov;  compare  Siucer.  Tka.  «,r.),wilh  the  eacreil 
name  engraved  on  It,  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew- 
ish pontiff  (PolyciWa,  in  Eusebius,  //.  A^  iii,ai ;  v,  J4). 
In  BIraoge  contrast  with  this  ideal  cxaltaticm,  a  later 
tradition  tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  And  pleasure  in 
Ihe  playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  fsvnrita  bird,  and  de- 
fended hiouelf  against  the  charge  of  unwonby  trifling 
by  tbe  familiai  spologne  of  the  bow  that  must  some- 
timesbeunbent(CasBian.Cafia/.uiv,<^3).  Mi»n  tiuc 
to  Ihe  N.-T.  cherscUr  of  Ihe  apoMle  is  the  story,  told 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria (Q]rurfir<Fj,c42),of  his  spedal  snd  loving  iulemt 


■Dd  conra^  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who 
had  fallen  into  evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and 
loving  man,  standing  face  li>  face  with  the  ontlaw-cbief 
whom,  in  days  gone  In-,  he  had  bapliied,  and  winning 
Iqin  to  npentance,  ia  one  which  we  could  gladly  Look  on 
aa  bctonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  Moiy  which  is, 
■n  Qemcnt's  words,  oli  iii€ot  dAXd  Xo^rot.  Nut  less 
beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  conies  helore  as  as 
the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  sll  capacity  to  wort  and 
teach  is  gnne — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — 
the  spirit  still  retains  its  power  to  loi'e,  and  the  lip*  are 
still  opened  tn  repeal,  without  chance  and  variation,  tbe 
omunand  which  summed  up  all  bis  Mss»r's  will, "  Little 
children,  lore  one  another"  (Jerome,  in  GtiL  vi).  Other 
■nies,  more  apocryphal  and  Ins  intfmting,  we  may 
pan  over  rapidly.  Thai  he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise 
the  dead  to  lila  {Euseb. //,/'.  v.  18) ;  that  bo  drank  the 
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cup  oT  hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  tollered  no  harm  from  it  (Pseudo- August.  SoUloq,; 
lsidor.HispaLAiJifarre^ttiK(.c73)i  that  when  be  felt 
his  death  approaching  he  gave  orders  for  the  const  nictioB 
of  his  own  eepidcbre,  and  when  it  was  <iiiished  calmly 
laid  himself  down  in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  rrocf.  m 
Jama,  cixiv);  that  after  his  interment  there  were 
strange  movements  in  the  earth  Ibat  covered  him  (ib.) ; 
that  when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  waa 
found  empty  {Niceph//.ii.ii,42);  that  he  was  reserved 
to  reappear  again  in  contlict  with  Ibe  personal  anli- 
christ  in  tbe  last  days  (Suicer,  T&a.i.  n.'luiiiynif) — 
thene  tnuUlions,  fur  the  mD*t  part,  indicate  little  else 
than  Ihe  uocrilical  spirit  oftbe  age  in  which  Iheypaaanl 
current.  Tbe  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within  the  re- 
gion of  coiOecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  Ihe  dates 
that  have  been  assigDed  fiir  it  range  firom  A.D.  89  to  AJ). 
120  (Lampe,  i,  92). 

See  Perionii  Vila  ApotloL  p.  B6  »q. ;  Ediard,  Dt  Joo»- 
H  Cn-nfAs  pnaatiam/Hgieilt  (^Iteb.  173!)  i  Sch  hoU-' 
mann,  Comnoif.  dt  Jo.  m  Pa»kmo  ezt/to  (HsUe,  1767] ; 
Hering,  Vtm  d.  Sekule  d.  Apoit.  Job.  in  Epirnu  (BneL 
1774);  Bishop, /.(/>,  etc.,  o/ Sr.  Join  (London,  1827); 
Webb.  Tie  Btlocfd  DUciple  (Lend.  1848);  Krummachcl 
(in  ii/f  ofCondiiu,  etc.) ;  Lee,  L^fe  of  SI.  Join  (N.Y. 
18M);  Hacfarlane,7'*e/>iscipbK*a>R./r(t»Jornf(LDDd. 
I86&) ;  Kienkel,  Dtr  Apetltl  Jahattnti  (Berlir,  1871). 

II.  Tbe  most  prominent  IraifM  o/Jeku't  durorlrr  ap- 
pear to  have  been  an  ardent  tcmpenunent  and  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  These  coml»n«d  to  pruduce  Ihst  devoied 
atlacbment  to  hie  Master  which  leads  bim  to  detail  all 
bis  discourses  and  vindicate  his  character  on  all  occa- 
sions. Vet,  with  all  bis  mildness  ai^  aroiabilily  of  tem- 
per— doubtless,  in  part,  ibe  fruit  of  divine  grace,  for  we 
tncealsoadegreeof  selfishness  in  Mark  ix, 88;  X.S5— 
he  was  not  allugether  feminine  in  dispoxiiii  n,  but  poa- 
sessed  an  energy  and  force  of  mind  which  gave  him  Ibe 
title  of  one  of  tbe  "sons  of  thunder"  (Mark  ill,  17;,  bniM- 
ing  forth  in  vehiment  language  in  his  wriliii,-^  and  on 
one  occasion  calling  even  for  itbuke  (Luke  ix,M,66). 
See  BoAMCBGKS.  It  was  these  traits  of  mind  Ihit  en- 
abled him  ID  take  so  profound  and  comprebenave  a  view 
of  the  nature  and  [.ffice  of  Ihe  inramale  Son  of  liod,  evi- 
in  all  his  writings,  and  eqiecially  developed  in  Iba 
luction  to  bis  UoepeL 
tkeVoa  lldie,Kiiiu:iir/ titer  LtbmtirtchrtiianguiKj 
CAarabtniliid.Apoti.Joh.(Htidr\b.llXI«y.  Niemeyer, 
CAaralleruliidiTBafl,i.3aian.;  H'emsdurf,  J/e/efcMa 
di  Eiogio^iar.timilniUHfiaai.ll&S):  Ob}»t,iliTtm- 
prrammm  Joa.  choUiico  ((Jbtt.  1788) ;  l\  Trench,  l^/i 

I  imd  Vhanuier  n/Jokn  Ihe  ErangrtiU  (London,  1860); 

'  Stsnle]-,£rmonf  oad^uoju  oB  rAf  ■4pMl.'tgr,scim.iv; 
Vi.  Grimm,  in  Ench  und  Gnibei's  Earfrl.  sect  ii,  pt.  it, 
p.  1  sq. ;  Ad.  Monod,  Srrmoiu  (La  Parolt  riranlr)  (Par, 
1868);  Piessens^,.1poi/o^^'rii,pL416. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  fourth  in  order  of  tbe 
cvangilical  narratives  in  nearly  all  editions,  (hough  a 
few  MS.S.  place  it  immediately  alter  Matthew.     See 

I.  6'muMflKsi.— There  is  no  leason  (o  doubt  that  the 
fuunli  Gospel  was  from  the  bepnning  received  in  the 
Church  as  the  production  of  the  apoatle  whose  name  it 
bears.  We  nMy  decline  la  accept  as  a  lesHmony  for 
Ihisihostatament  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel  itself  (xxi, 
34),  for  Ibis  can  have  Ihc  force  of  an  iniWpendent  Icsli- 
mony  only  on  the  wpposition  that  the  passage  was  add- 
ed by  another  hand;  and  though  Ibera  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  3  Pet.  1, 14  lu  what  is  recorded  in  John  xxi, 
18,  19,  yet,  as  that  saying  of  the  Lonl  »a«  one  which 
tradiijon  would  be  sure  to  send  forth  among  Ihe  bnlb- 
ten  (compare  ver.  23),  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Peter's 
alluainn  to  it  that  it  was  then  put  on  tecord  as  we  have 
it  in  tbe  G<iq>eL  We  msy  sl»  admit  that  the  passi^ei 
in  tbe  writings  of  the  apostolic  fatben  which  have  been 
adduced  as  evincing,  on  their  part,  acquaintance  wiih 
thisGospelare  not  decisive.  Tbe  passages  usually  cited 
ftir  this  porpoae  are  fiamab.  £p,  v,  vi,  xii  (coDpt  John 


iii,H);  Herm./Vut.  Sim.  ix,It  (eompue  Jelinx,?,  9: 
xir,  6) ;  If^uu-  ^  ^  Magnei,  rii  (conip.  John  xii,  49 ;  x, 
SO;xir,ll).    See  Ludtier,  IConb,  VOL  iL    AU  of  Ihem 


bUnec  of  the  jmt  uttenuice  or  Cbristun  tboagbt  and 
feeliug  by  different  men;  Ihough  in  three  other  pi»- 
ugea  ciMd  rrom  Ignatitu  ^Ad  Aom.  vii;  Ad  Trali.  viii; 
ta([AdPkiiad.ni)ihe  ounciddice  oftbe  finttwo  wilb 
John  vi,  32  iq.,  end  of  Ihc  hut  with  John  iii,  8,  i>  el- 
moM  too  does  tu  be  tccouated  tor  in  thi>  way  (Ebrard, 
t'maiff.Jah.  p.  102;  RoOln,  Anjanfft  Ar  CkriML  Kirrhf, 
p.  7lfi).  But  Eiuebiui  attests  that  thii  Gospel  van 
among  Che  books  tiniveimlly  received  in  the  Church 
(Hit.  t'crla.  iii,  !5)  i  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
rinmed  part  of  the  canon  of  the  churches,  both  or  " 
Eaat  and  West,  before  the  end  of  the  8d  century.  See 
Cahom.  It  la  in  the  Feshito,  and  in  the  Muraloii  Frag- 
ment, [t  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
(ApoLi,b1,ei;  ii,6;  e.Trfpi.lOb,tM.i  compare  Ob- 
haoaen,  Erilheil  drr  Kan.  Em.  p.  S04  sq.),  by  Tatisn 
(prat,  ad  Gnrau,  t,  13,  19),  who,  indeeik,  composed 
IH«le«aron  (Easebius,//ur.£iTJLiv,S9;  Theod.  ffai 
Fab.  i,  SO),  In  preparing  which  he  nmst  have  had  lhi> 
goq)el  before  him ;  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Vi- 
euieaDd  Lyons  (£iiseb.v,  1);  by  Helilo  of  Sarde*  (set 
Piln,  Bpiciltff.  Sotmam,  i,  Prolegom.  p.  b,  Paris,  1B5S) : 
by  Atbensgoras  {Ltg.  pro  Ciriit.  10);  by  ApoUinsris 
{Frag.  ChnM.  Patck.  p.  H,  ed.  Dindorfj ;  by  Polvcratas, 
bishop  of  Ephesus  (Enseb.  Hitt.  Krtf.  v,  U);  and  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (xix,  H,  ed.  Dmset,  18&3),  in  such 
a  way  tbst  not  only  is  its  existence  proved,  but  evideiKs 
is  alKirded  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  as  canon- 
ical from  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  S^  more  pre- 
cise is  the  tntimony  of  TheophUue,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  not  only  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  four  evange- 
lists (Jerome,  Z>e  n'rii  ffdu'.  SA ;  Up.  Ibl,  ad  A  Iffiuinm), 
but  in  an  eitantwork  (^ad  AuloLii,^)  expressly  qnoles 
John  1, 1  as  part  of  holy  Scripture,  and  at  the  pri>duc- 
tion  of  the  apostle,  whom  he  ranks  among  (he  jn/iu- 
iinro^apoi .  More  Important  sUll  is  the  testimony  of 
Ircfusns  (//or.  iii,  1 1 ,  fl,  p.  £18,  ed.  Orabe),  both  because 
of  his  aoquaiotance  in  eaiiy  yoath  with  Polycarp,  and 
because  ofthedisUnetnessaniloonfidence  with  which  he 
anerts  the  Johaonean  origin  of  this  GoipeL  See  Ikb- 
naoB.  To  these  testimonies  mjQ' be  added  that  of  Cel- 
Bus,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians,  who,  in  preparing  his 
attack  upon  them,  evidently  had  the  four  canonical  Gos- 
pels btim  him,  and  of  whose  citations  iToto  them  some 
are  undoubtedly  from  that  of  John  (compare  Olshausen, 
iitmp.p.849,3bb;  Luclie,  r^nuvwr.  1,68  Bq.,Medit.); 
which  shows  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  this  tios- 
pel  must  have  been  in  general  acceptance  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  camnicaL  The  heretic  Marcion,  also,  in  reject- 
ing this  Gospel  on  dogmatical  grounds,  a  a  witness  to 
the  bet  that  its  canonical  authority  was  generally  held 
by  the  Christians  (TenulL  c  Manxm,  iv,  6 ;  Ih  Cane 
CkrM).  That  the  tiospel  was  recognised  as  canonical 
by  the  Valentiolans,  one  of  the  most  important  sects  of 
the  Sd  century,  is  placeil  beyond  doubt  by  the  state- 
ment of  lten«is(tfisr.  iii.  II).  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
quoted  by  Ptolemcus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus  (Epiphan. 
/far.  xxxiii,  8),  and  was  commented  on  by  Meracleon, 
another  of  hia  disciples,  both  of  wham  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century.  That  Valentinus  himself 
knew  and  lued  the  book  is  rendered  probable  by  this, 
and  by  the  statement  of  Terlullian  (  Br  Pntarr.  Harel. 
S8),  that  Valentinus  accepted  the  Biblical  canon  entire, 
Iboogh  he  perverted  its  meaning;  and  this  probability 
is  raised  lo  certainty  by  the  fact  that,  bi  the  recently 
discovered  work  of  Hippalytu^  Valentinus  is  found  twice 
(PlifoKTuLvi,  3S,  34,  ed.  Millet)  citing  the  phrase  6  (!p- 
);«»■  roS  niofioH  roiiroi',  as  applied  to  the  deril.  which 
occurs  only  in  John's  (lospel,  and  repeatedly  there  (xii, 
HI :  ]:iv,80;  xvi,ll);  and  also  quoting  the  saying,  John 
X,  B,  as  the  word  of  Christ.  From  the  same  source  also 
(vii,  £1,  S7,  p.  133,  242)  we  lum  that  Basilidcs  was  >c 
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qnainted  with  John's  Gospel,  and  cited  it;  nd  ttk 
brings  us  op  lo  the  beginning  of  the  id  oeatory,  withia 

This  amcurrence  of  external  teatimany  is  tht  iscsi 
noticeable  as  there  are  certain  peculiaritiea  in  the  fcinb 
Goqiel  which  would  have  thrown  smfiicion  on  it*  gna. 
ineneas  had  not  that  been  placed  beyood  doabt  by  tb 
knowledge  which  the  Christians  had  of  its  having  jm- 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  John.  Such  are  the  yam. 
nence  given  to  the  eitra-Galilasan  ministry  oTonrLMdi 
the  record  of  remarkable  miracles,  stich  as  the  bsabm 
of  the  impotent  man  (ch.  v),  of  the  blind  man  (ch.  'a\ 
the  raising  Irnm  the  dead  of  Laaaras,  sihI  otben,  ou^ 
ted  by  the  other  evangelists :  the  inaerlion  of  so  msay 
discourses  of  Jesu%  ft  which  no  hint  i>  fooDd  in  tt* 
other  Goepds,  as  well  «*  the  omiaaea  U  rtnaitaUs 
facts  in  the  evangdic  history,  a^tatHy  the  inacitaaia 
of  the  Biqtper  and  the  agony  in  the  guden ;  and  oiRn 
important  apparent  discicpancies  betwvco  this  aad  tbs 
synoptical  Qcspels.  In  perfect  keeping  with  this  is- 
sumption,  also,  is  the  entire  tooe,  sjurit,  and  chaads 
of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  emphatical]y,as  Clement  of  Akxw- 
dria  calls  it,  the  mvitantiv  (liayyiXioi'.aod  bwalbis 
throughout  the  spirit  which  was  charaeterisiie  oT'tbt 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  wotii  is  eridcatly 
the  production  of  one  who  was,  as  the  writer  pnfcais 
to  be  (i,  14  [compL  1  John  i,  I ;  iv,  14]  ;  lii,  U;  ni, 
24),  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  narrates ;  and  Iboc  it  i 
simplicity,  a  natnralncea,  ai 


writer  avoids  introduciEg  John  by  nam*  (liii,  23;  m. 
16;  XK,!,  a,  4;  xxi,  7,  24)  aSbids  additional  eridtan 
that  John  himseir  was  the  writer.  It  has  beea  gq(d 
also  by  some  (Bledi,  Ebrard,  Credner)  that  the  k  of 
the  simple  'lurivMrc,  without  in  any  cass  the  aitttiBii 
of  the  usnal  o  Bnirrcarqc,  to  designate  the  Bapti*,  is 
this  Gospel,  is  an  evidence  of  its  beinf;  the  pcodaciiiB 
of  John  the  apostle,  INI  the  ground  that,  "  suppoug  tt* 
apostle  not  (o  be  the  writer,  one  woold  oqw^t  that  l> 
ihuuld,  like  the  Synoptists,  discriminate  the  Bspi* 
'torn  the  apostle  by  this  epilliet,  whereais  "W™"^  '^ 
apoMle  himself  to  be  the  writer,  be  would  M  !■■ 
prompted  lo  do  Bo''(Blaek,  KiiJaL  UAuN.T.f.  1481; 
but  to  this  much  weight  cantwt  he  attached ;  (v,  Itaeafb 
it  is  probable  that  a  writer,  taking  his  maurisls  fnia 
the  other  evangelists,  would  have  designated  Jotn  > 
they  do,  and  thoogh,  as  Meyer  soggeau  (KriL  Sitfi. 
Comm.,  EMniung  in  dot  Ev.  da  Jokaima,  p.  23),  it  a 
probable  that  John,  who  had  been  a  disdple  of  the  Bi^ 
tist,  might  prefer  speaking  of  him  by  the  name  bi 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  lo  designate  him  dntiof 
their  personal  intercoune  rather  than  try  his  iiilmal 
name,  yet,  as  we  cannot  tell  what  considentioas  nii(b 
have  occurred  tc  a  fn-ger  writing  in  the  apastlr'i  mar 
to  induce  him  todmp  the  distinctive  epithet,  ii  iihvd- 
ly  competent  lor  us  to  accept  this  omission  B>  a  fntf 
that  the  work  is  not  the  piodactioa  of  a  forget.  Ii  ii 
needless  to  press  every  minute  particular  into  ihs  iH- 
vice  of  the  argumeol  for  the  gouiinBias  of  this  Ucsf'' 
it  is  impossiUe  to  read  it  without  fecUng  that  it  is  Jo- 
hannean  in  all  its  parts,  and  that,  had  it  ben  the  {Se- 
duction of  any  other  than  the  apostlb  that  mbiria^ 
mind,  spirit,  aOection,  cimunatanees,  and  ehatacui. 

ve  been  a  second  John. 

Attempts  lo  impugn  the  genninenaa  of  this  Goqid 
bare  been  comparativelv  recent  (Gucrihe,  Einlalmiif,  f. 
SOS).  The  work  of  Brvtschmnder,  entitled  PnAMHt 
dt  Eeangrlii  H  Fffi.  JtAaaat  oprnt,  imdah  *  «■((■• 
(Lips.  I8iO),  is  the  earliest  formal  attack  of  any  imp"- 
'  upon  it ;  and  this,  the  aatbor  hai  hiaalf 
le  by  h"        *  ■  '      "-"" 


b«a  gained,  so  that  the  doabu  he  suggistsd  isayt* 
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ngKitAt»/Btciajged(_J)agmalik,\,ie»,Mei.).  Since 
tint  mirk  ippurcd,  the  daimi  of  the  licwpel  have  b«n 
oppoMil  by  StnoM  in  hi*  fjttn  Jrta ;  by  Weisw  in  hia 
Eeaiigrliidie  GtfciitJUe;  by  LutEelber)[eT  (Die  Kirclt- 
idle  TntdOim  Sb.  d.  Apo^.  JoA.  Lpi.  ItHS,  and  in  muy 
other  forma  nnce) ;  by  Bam  {Kril.  UnlmiuJi,  Sber  rfu 
KamnuelifB  A'nnjr.):  by  Hilgenfeld  (Da$  JiKong.  wtd 
dit  Brirfc  Joh.  nocA  ikrtm  Lekrirgr.  dargalM,  Halle, 
IHS),  and  by  othnv.  But  the  leaaon*  advanced  by 
tbcae  nrriUTa  have  eo  little  force,  and  have  been  ao  thoT- 
ougbly  replied  to,  that  even  in  Germany  the  general 
opinioa  hu  r*verti»J  (o  the  ancient  and  catholic  belief 
in  ropect  of  the  authonhip  of  the  fourth  GoBpel.  See 
TlH^iick,  GUmhwAr^igktii  der  Eva»geL  GffcA, ;  Ehrard. 
Knlikd.t:r<mge/.GrteliirAU(,Znr.i»ia,Med.)i  Ewald, 
Jairiurk,  iii,  U6;  v,  I7tl;  Heyer,  KTi4ik.  £x^.  Conia. 
ii,  Th.  2  Abt.  (Gat  I8&6,  3d  edit.) ;  Bleek,  EM.  n  daj 
JV.r.(Itertin,t86i)|  Darvbion,  Mrodaetioii  to  Utt  Ntw 
Tat.  i,  2BB  aq. ;  Schaff,  Clmrch  Hittory  lApolohc  Age), 
j  tOi.  The  importance  of  the  foarth  Goepel  ai  a  proof 
iX  the  dirine  character  of  Jeein  Chriat  led  to  Ihie  epe- 
dal  anault  on  ila  genuloetieea  by  the  Kationaliata  of  the 
Tubingen  achool  and  their  imitaton  elMwhert,  but 
wiUiouI  ahaking  the  convictiona  of  the  Church  at  large. 
See  haui  Christ.  For  further  detaila  of  th*  contro- 
veiiy,  aee  Haher,  Stiptniat.  Origin  of  Ckriitiamly  (new 
ediLN.Y.  IS70);  Preaaenad,  ^poito/:  .1^  (N.Y.  18TI), 
p.  509  aq.  See  RATiOHALtSH.  The  moat  important 
other  expreaa  treatiaes  in  oppoulion  to  the  authenticity 
of  John'a  Goapcl  are  tboee  of  Bnmo  Baoer  (Brem.  1H40, 
BetL  18dO),  Zetler  (Jakri.  1846  aq.),  KOMlin  (ii.  1868), 
Toikmar  (in  aeveral  worka  and  aTt^  in  Genn.  jonmali), 
Schollen  (I.«id.  1804,  etc.),  Huthe*  (ib.  1867),  Taykr 
(Load.  1867);  in  favor,  Slaia  (Bnmdenb.  18i9>,  Crome 
(Lpig.  1834),  Hauff  (Numb.  1881,  and  in  the  Stud,  md 
Kril.  1846,  184S),  Weitid  (id.  1849),  Mayer  (Schiini. 
18M),  Schneider  (BerL  18M),  Tiacbendorf  (Lptg.  ISSS 
tod  aincc),  Riggenbuh  (BUel,  1866),  WilUcber  (Klberf. 
1869),  PfeifTer  (St.  GalL  IfBO),  Row  (in  the  Joumai  of 
Samd  Lit.  186&,  1866,  etc.),  Clarke  (in  the  CiriiHan 
Exammrr,  1868)  ;  see  atao  the  Bril.  and  For.  Kir.  Si 
Jiily,18ei,p.SfiS;  (KodHMfn- Acf.  Ap.  1866,p.  IBS. 

IIL  IMegril^. — Certain  portions  of  thia  G«pel  ha 
been  regarded  as  inleipolationa  or  later  *lIdilioa^  ev^ 
by  thoae  who  acxept  the  Goqwl  aa  a  whole  aa  the  wu 
of  John.     One  of  thcae  ia  the  cloaing  part  of  veiee 
bnm  itlixoiuwv,  add  the  whole  of  ver.  4,  in  regard 
which  the  tritical  aothoiities  flactuate,  and  which  con- 
tiiD  stalementa  that  give  a  legendary  aspect  to  tht 
ntive,  such  as  belongs  to  no  otlter  of  the  miisclea  n- 
lated  in  the  Oospela.    Both  are  rejected  by  Tiachendorf, 
bat  retained  by  I^ctuaann ;  and  the  same  divenrity  of 
jodgment  appeara  among  inlerpreteni,  aonie  rejecting 
both  paaaagea  (LUcke,  Tholuck,  tHahanaen),  oChen 
taining  both  (Binckner),othefB  rejecting  ver.  4,  but 
taioing  rerae  2  (Ewald),  while  aome  leave  the  whole  in 
doubt  (De  Wette). 

Another  doubtful  portion  i*  the  aection  relating  to 
wonun  taken  in  sdalleiy  (vii,  M-viii,  II).     Thi 
regarJed  as  an  interpiriatiaii  beoDM  of  the  ddldency 
of  critical  evidence  in  iti  favor  (aee  Teschendorf  or  Al' 
ford,  ad  loc.),  and  because  of  reuons  founded  on  the  pas- 
■ige  itself,  viz.  tbe  apparently  forced  way  in  which  it 
it  connecled  with  what  precedes  by  meana  of  vii,  t&  \ 
the  interruption  cansed  by  it  to  the  course  of  tho  narra- 
tive, the  worda  in  viii,  IS  being  evidently  in  continua- 
tion ofwhatprecedea  thia  aection;  the  slleged  going  of 
Jesos  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  return  to  Jeniaale 
which  woald  place  thia  occurrence  in  the  latl  teaiden 
of  onr  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (l.uke  xxi,  87);  the  abaeii 
of  the  characteristic  naage  of  the  oiv,  which  John 
eonalanlly  introduces  into  his  namtivia,  and  for  which 
we  have  in  this  section  SI,  need  as  John  generally  uMs 
aiv;  and  the  presence  of  the  expreauona  op^pov,  ir~ 
i  \a6t,  ta^ioai  Uilaaav  ai/Tai^,  ol  -ypa/i/iortic  ■ 
•)  fapwarloi,  Jn/i(v(iv,  dvafiapniToc,  taTo^iiindi   . 
•ad  aaroKpiffiv,  which  are  foreign  to  John's  style.  On 
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other  aide,  it  ia  nrged  that  the  section  omtaiiu,  ai 
Calvin  aajn,  "  Nihil  ipostolico  qiiritu  indignum,"  that 
it  has  no  appearance  of  a  later  l^end,  but  bears  ever/ 
trace  of  an  original  account  of  a  very  probable  fact,  and 
thatithaa  a  conatdersble  amount  of  diplomatic  evidence 
favor.  The  qneation  is  one  which  hardly  admits 
lecided  anawer.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
undoubtedly  againat  the  Johanuean  ori)^  of  the  aec- 

.  and  it  has  consequently  been  regarded  sa  an  inter- 
polation by  the  great  majority  of  crilica  and  iiiterpret- 
ens  including  amnng  the  latter  Calvin,  Beia,  Tittmann, 
Thnluck,  Olshauaen,  LUcke,  snd  Lntbardt,  aa  weU  as 
Grotiue,  De  Wette,  Paulus,  and  Ewald.  At  the  aame 
time,  if  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Goepel,  it  ia 
diiHcull  to  account  for  its  being  at  ao  early  a  period  in- 
serted in  it.  From  a  paseage  in  Eusebiue  (Hiil.  Ked. 
iii,  S9)  some  have  concluded  that  Papiaa  inierted  it  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew) ;  but  it  is  not  eer- 
tain  that  it  is  to  this  section  that  the  words  of  Ensetnus 
refer,  nor  is  itcertun  that  be  meant  to  say  that  Pspias 
inserted  the  story  be  refers  to  in  the  Gospel.    See  ADtii/- 

More  important  than  either  of  these  portions  is  cha|x 
xxi,  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  addition  of  a 
later  hand  after  the  apostle's  death.  Thia  opinion  rests 
wholly  on  internal  gmunda,  lor  there  ia  no  evidence 
that  the  Ooqiel  was  ever  known  in  the  Church  without 
this  chapter.  At  ftrst  sight  it  cert^nly  appears  aa  if 
the  original  work  ended  with  ch.  xx,  and  that  ch.  xxl 
was  a  later  addition,  but  whether  by  the  spoeile  him- 
self or  by  some  other  is  open  to  question.  The  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  Gospel  having  ever  existed  without 
it  must  be  aUowed  to  afford  sIrong;irtma_/anV  evidence 
of  its  having  been  added  by  the  author  himself;  atill 
this  is  not  condnsire,  for  the  addition  may  hare  been 
made  by  one  of  hia  friends  or  diadplea  before  the  work 
was  in  circulation.  Gmtius,  who  thinks  it  was  made 
by  the  elders  at  Ephcsus,  argues  sgainat  its  genuineness, 
apecially  from  ver.  24 ;  but,  though  the  language  there 
has  certainly  the  opptonnie*  of  being  nther  that  of 
otbeis  than  that  of  the  party  himself  to  whom  it  refers 
still  it  is  not  impossible  that  John  may  have  referred  to 
himself  in  the  third  person,  as  he  does,  for  inalance,  in 
xix,  3S;  and  as  for  the  use  of  (he  pL  eilniiiv,  that  may 
be  accounted  for  by  hia  tacitly  Joining  " " 
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There  is  more  difficulty  in  accepting  ver.  S6  as  genuine, 
for  such  a  hypertwUcal  mode  of  expression  does  not  seem 
to  comport  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  John; 
but  thrae  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  calling  into 
doubt  any  other  part  of  the  chapter. 

IV.  Va^/n^Ki  the  doae  of  the  noapel  the  apostle 
haa  himself  stated  his  design  in  wriiing  it  thus:  "These 
am  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and.  that,  believing,  ye  might 
hare  life  through  his  name-  (xx,  St).  Taken  in  the 
general,  this  may  he  said  to  be  the  design  of  all  the 
evangelical  narratives,  for  all  of  them  are  intended  to 
prifduoe  the  conviction  iliat  Jeaus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Heasiah  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  so  to  exhibit  him 
in  his  saving  power  that  men  belieiing  on  him  might 
enjoy  that  life  which  he  had  come  to  bestow.  We  must 
seek,  therefore,  John's  apeciSc  design  either  in  some  spe- 
cial occarion  which  he  sought  to  men,  ur  in  pume  pe- 
culiarity in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Jesiis, 
by  which  not  merely  his  Messishahip  ahould  be  evinced, 
but  the  higher  aspect  of  hin  peiTon,  and  the  spiritual 
effects  of  his  working,  should  be  pmminently  exhibited. 
Probably  both  of  theae  concurred  in  the  apostle's  design; 
and  we  shall  best  conceive  his  purpose  by  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  ascribing  to  hun  a  merely  historical,  nor, 
on  the  oUier,  a  purely  dogmatical  design.  It  is  im  old 
and  still  prevalent  opinion  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  other  three ;  but  no  such 
impreasion  is  conve}^  by  the  Gospel  itself,  which  is  as 
fiir  aa  posrible  From  having  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
amea  of  supptnnental  notes  to  previously  existing  mit- 
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inga ;  indeeJ,  if  this  hkd  been  the  epaMle'*  purpoae,  it 
euiDOt  be  euil  that  ho  bat  in  aoy  kdequMe  w«}-  fulfilled 
iU  Nor  is  there  uiy  ((TDund  Tor  belicTing  ihM  it  wu  » 
polenMixi/  object  which  chieSy  prompted  bim  to  write 
thia  Goepel,  though  sucb  b  euggeKioo  hu  often  been 
nuulfl.  Tbu>lTeaeiu(/'iirr.iii,ll,l)siytthattheGo»- 
pelwu  written  aguiiatthc  ermn  ofCeiinlbiu.  Jerume 
(Z)e  vir. /Utuf.  9)  uldi  [he  Kbionites,  uid  later  writen 
have  mainuiiiied  that  the  (iiuietica  or  the  DooeUe  are 
the  parties  against  wbom  the  puloaic  o(  the  apoMle  is 
here  directed.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  auppontion. 
Doubtlesa  in  what  John  has  written  ihere  it  tbat  nbich 
fumiahea  a  full  refutation  of  all  Ebionitiab,  Gnostic,  and 
Docetic  heresy ;  but  that  to  confute  thcae  was  the  detigu 
of  Che  apostle,  as  these  writers  affirm,  cannot  be  proved. 
See  Gnostics.  At  the  same  time,  thongb  he  may  have 
had  no  intendon  of  furroally  cunfucing  aay  existing  her- 
re  than  prubible  that  he  was  stimulMed  u> 
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..  intheChurcb,  and  by  which 
the  foUowera  of  ChriM  might  be  seduced  from  that  sim- 
ple failh  in  bim  by  which  alone  the  liue  life  could  be 
eojoyed.  Still  this  must  be  regarded,  at  the  uctuost,  sa 
funushing  only  the  occasion,  not  the  deeign,  of  his  writ- 
ing. The  latter  it  to  be  sought  in  the  effect  which  this 
Gospel  is  fitted  to  product  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
regard  to  tba  claims  of  Jesua  as  the  divine  Redeemer, 
the  source  of  light  and  life  to  darkened  and  perishing 
hiuoanity.  With  thia  view  John  presents  him  to  us  as 
he  tabernacled  among  men,  and  eapacially  as  he  taught 
when  occasion  called  forth  the  deeper  reveUtiona  which 
be,  a*  the  Word  who  had  come  forth  ttom  the  inviaiUe 
God  to  reveal  unto  men  the  Father,  had  to  commoni- 
cate.  John's  main  design  is  ■  theological  one;  a  con- 
viction of  which  doubtless  lad  to  bis  receii-ing  in  the 
primitive  Church  the  tjlle  lar  •Kox'P'  »(  (JtaAofoc. 
But  the  historical  character  of  his  writing  must  also  be 
•ckDOwledgcd.  As  one  who  had  been  privil^ed  to 
"  company"  with  Jaius,  he  seeks  to  [fesent  him  to  us  as 
be  really  appeared  among  men,  in  very  deed  a  partaiker 
of  their  Dature.  yet,  under  that  nature,  veiling  a  higher, 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  forth  in  msnifeatation.  so 
that  those  aiouud  him  "  beheld  his  glory  ag  the  glorv 
of  the  Only  Begoltem  of  the  Father'  (i,  11).  "  There  u 
here  no  history  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  after  tbe  man- 
ner of  tbe  other  evsngelisuj  but  there  ii,  in  historical 
Ibrm,  a  repreaentalioa  of  the  Christian  &ith,  iu  relation 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  aa  its  central  piHnt,  and  ii 
representation  there  is  a  picture,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
antagoniam  of  tbe  worlil  (o  the  truth  revealed  in  him. 
and  on  the  other  of  the  spiritual  blcasedness  or  the  few 
who  yield  themselves  to  him  as  tbe  Light  of  Life' 
(Rene,  C'e*e*.  drr  lleU.  Sch.  iLH.T.p.  2M).  As  John 
doubtless  had  the  other  Uoapels  before  him,  without  tca- 
mally  designing  to  supplement  them,  he  would  natnrally 
enlarge  more  pirticularlr  upon  those  portions  whi  ' 
they  had  left  mitouched,Dr  passed  over  more  briefly. 
IV.  CtuUnCf.— The  Gospel  begins  with  a  prologue, 
which  the  author  preseuu  the  great  theme  of  which  t 
aataequent  uarrative  is  to  furnish  the  detailed  illustn- 
tion — "  the  theological  programme  of  bis  hislorj-,"  a 
one  has  called  it,  and  which  another  has  compared  t 
the  overture  of  s  muaical  composition  in  which  the  lead 
ing  idea  of  the  piece  is  expressed  (i,  1-G).  The  hiatoi 
ical  exposition  begina  with  verse  6,  and  the  rest  of  the 
book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  for- 
mer  (i,&-xii)  containi  the  accoont  of  oar  Lord's  pubUc 
niiniatry  from  his  introduction  to  it  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  hia  solemn  consecration  to  it  by  God.  to  its  cloae  in 
the  Passion  Week.  In  this  portion  we  hare  the  Saviour 
present«il  to  us  chiefly  in  bis  manifestation  to  the  worU 
aa  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  whose  mission  is  authenti- 
cated by  signs  and  wonders,  and  whose  doctrines,  tndy 
divine,  transcend  in  tbeir  spiritual  import  the  narrow 
liOiits  of  humau  apeculation,  and  can  be  comprehended 
only  by  a  apiritual  discemnteol.  The  second  portion 
Cch.  xiii-xxi)  may  be  divided  into  two  parlay  the  one 
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of  which  is  inttododory  to  the  other.  Tbe  IbsiiMr  (tlL 
xiii-xvii)  presents  to  na  our  Lord  in  the  miraoiesil  o( 
private  life,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  immediate  M- 
lowers,  to  whom  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  loviuf;  counsel, 
waning,  and  promise,  iu  the  prospect  of  hia  departnie 
from  them ;  and  in  communion  with  hia  heavojly  Fa- 
ther, with  whom,  as  one  who  had  finished  the  wuck  b* 
had  received  to  do,  be  intercedes  for  those  whoac  re- 
demption from  sin  and  evil  is  the  coveted  reccoipfaise 
of  his  obedience^  To  this  succeeds  the  accouit  of  tbe 
Passion,  and  the  appearancea  of  Christ  to  his  ilijr^jJf. 
after  his  resurrection  (ch.  xviii-xxi),  which  fbma  lb* 
other  part  of  the  second  portion  of  tbe  bmk.  See  the 
minute  analysis  of  I^mpa  in  his  Commrmi^  and  a  bridcr 
one  in  Westcott,  IMnd.  to  Slmfy  o/Ju  aoiprli^  p.  Ml  sit 
Tbe  greater  pan  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  dis. 
couraea  of  our  Lord,  the  plan  of  the  evangelist  beiiig  ott- 
vionsly  to  bring  the  lodei  as  much  as  poarible  into 
personal  contact  with  Jesus,  and  to  make  the  lau«  his 
own  expositor.  Regarding  the  disoniiacs  thus  reporicd, 
the  question  hss  arisen,  How  br  are  they  to  be  acccfit- 
ed  as  an  exact  report  of  what  Jesus  uttered  ?  and  in  re- 
ply to  this,  three  opinions  have  been  advanced ;  I. Thai 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  we  h«vc  tbem  as  they 
came  from  the  lip*  of  Christ ;  2.  That  in  substance' cbey 
present  what  Christ  uttered,  but  that  the  funn  in  whiih 
they  appear  is  due  to  the  evangelist ;  aud,  S.  That  tbty 
are  not  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  any  proper  sense,  b^ 
only  speecbes  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  evangriist  to  ex- 
press what  the  bitter  conceived  to  be  a  ' 
tion  of  his  doctrine.  Of  these  views  tij 
adherents  only  among  a  few  of  (be  sceptical  schoiilj  it 
is  without  the  slightest  authority  from  the  book  ilaeit 
is  irreconcilable  with  (he  simpfidty  and  eamcatnea  af 
the  writer,  is  foreign  to  the  halnts  and  notiooa  of  ths 
cUss  to  which  the  evangelist  helonga,  and  is  cootradicl- 
ed  by  the  frequent  explanations  which  he  intmdueea  ■/ 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  what  he  reports  (cuvfL 
11,19,21,  vii,38,S9;  xii,  S2, 83,  etc.),  by  tbe  brief  tn- 

and  circumstances  amid  which  the  discourse  was  dehv- 

of  his  impending  sufferings  snd  death  ascribed  to  the 
Saviotir,  whi^h  are  couched  in  language  auch  as  he 
might  naturally  use,  sudi  aa  accounts  tor  those  to  wboa 
he  spoke,  even  bia  disciples,  not  UDderMandinghitDMaa- 
ing,  but  such  as  it  is  nttarly  incredible  tbat  one  sot  de- 
sirous  of  reporting  his  very  words  shuuM,  writiiv  aA« 
the  fulfilment  of  lhe*e  predictioos,  impute  to  him  (cossfk 
vii,  33-86:  viii,  21,  22;  x,  17-20;  xii.  23-86;  xiv,  1-^ 
13,  28;  xvi,  16. 19,  etc.).  Some  of  thtw  cosmdeiMieaS 
are  of  weight  alao  as  against  tbe  aecund  of  tbe  Dfanioaa 
above  stated ;  for,  if  John  sought  manly  to  pve  Ike 
aubetance  of  tbe  Saviour's  teaching  in  bis  own  wod^ 
why  clothe  predictions,  tbe  meaning  of  wliich  at  tbe 
time  of  his  writing  he  perfectly  understood,  in  obsenn 
nnd  difficult  phraseology?  Wlij  especially  impute  is 
the  sptaktr  language  a(  which  he  feels  it  iii  i  laaaij  to 
give  an  explanation,  instead  of  at  once  putting  the  ia- 
telligible  statement  in  his  disconise?  UndouhMdlv  ths 
impreoioa  which  ooe  gets  from  tbe  narrative  is  that 
John  means  the  diseoursea  he  ascribes  to  Jonis  to  be  re- 
ceived as  (aithfal  reports  of  what  he  actually  uttered: 
arul  thia  ia  oonfirmed  when  ooe  compares  hia  report  el 
John  the  Baptist's  sayings  with  those  nf  oui  lAid,  tbt 
chatactei  of  the  one  taeiog  totally  different  frun  tbat  si 
the  other.  To  this  view  it  has  been  ot^ected  that  there 
is  such  an  identity  of  style  in  the  disoonrses  which  Joha 
ascribes  to  Christ  with  his  own  style,  both  in  this  Ijos- 
pel  and  in  bia  Epistle^  aa  betrays  in  the  fonoer  ibe 
band,  not  of  a  faithful  reporter,  but  of  one  who  gives  in 
the  manner  natural  to  himaelf  the  substance  of  what  hii 
Master  taught.  In  this  there  ia  scnw  force,  which  is 
but  partially  met  by  Ibe  suggeation  that  John  wae  sa 
imbued  with  the  very  miivl  and  soul  of  ChrisCi  Mr  in* 
fomwd  by  his  doctrine,  and  so  Ailed  by  bis  qjirit.  that 
m  manner  of  thought  and  ulteruca  became  Ihs 
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■Mna  ■(  that  erf  Clirist,  and  he  inwiMibly  mot*  ind 
qraka  in  Che  stvle  of  hii  Lord.  Keiua  object!  to  thii 
Uul  00  this  Hippontion  the  atyle  of  J««(u  "  mtut  hire 
bean  >  very  unilorm  *nd  iharply-deAned  one,  uid  inch 
aa  excludes  tbe  very  difhrent  style  ucribed  to  him  by 
Um  BynoptuM"  (Gttc/i.  der  H.  S.  dn  N.  T.  p.  208).  Bat 
tbe  facta  hero  are  oventated ;  the  atyle  of  our  Lord'i 
diaooutwe  in  John  iaby  no  meana  perfectly  umroim,  not 
ia  it  moch  further  moored  froni  that  aacribed  to  him  by 
Uw  aynoptiaia  than  the  diffeieiice  of  aubjecl  and  drcum- 
Kance  will  suffice  to  accoont  for.  Aa  for  the  objection 
that  it  IB  incoDceiTattle  that  Ibc  evaugeliac  could  have 
retained  for  so  nuny  yean  a  Caithful  tecoUecCion  of  dis- 
ODDjBefl  beard  by  him  only  omx,  we  need  not,  in  order  to 
meet  it,  reiort  lo  tbe  foolish  suggeatian  of  Beitboldt 
that  be  bad  I^en  notta  of  them  il  the  time  for  his  own 
behoof;  no[  need  we  to  lay  Btrtee  on  the  saaurance  of 
Chriat  which  John  records  that  ibe  Holy  Oho«t  whom 
tbe  Father  abauld  send  to  them  would  leach  them  all 
tI>iiigB,and  briiiK  all  Ihinga  tu  their  Temembrance  what- 
■oever  he  had  said  unto  them  (John  xiv,  £6),  though  to 
tbe  believer  this  is  a  fact  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  It 
will  anffice  to  meet  the  objection  if  we  Bugt[eat  that,  as 
tbe  apoalle  went  forth  to  the  world  aa  a  witntM  for 
Chriit,  he  did  not  wait  till  be  ut  down  to  write  hia 
G«apel  to  give  forth  hia  recollectiona  of  his  Master's 
wards  and  deeds.  What  be  narrates  here  in  wiiting  ia 
Afily  what  be  mnat  have  been  repeating  coQatantJy  dur- 
ing his  whole  apoatolic  career.  Still,  after  doe  allowattce 
baa  be«n  made  for  all  theae  consideiationB,  it  mnat  yet 
b«  admitled  that  tbe  deoided  Johanneao  cast  of  all  then 
diacouTaea,  as  compared  with  our  Lord'*  sayiit)(s  reported 
in  the  synoptical  GDSpdB,*bowa  that  while  the  evangel- 
nt  givea  the  snbetance  and  essential  form  of  Chnat's 
poUic  ntteranees,  he  nevertheless,  to  a  large  degree, 
nunlds  them  into  his  own  style  of  phraseology  and  ct^ 
hereoce.  This  ia  especially  true  of  xii,  44'«0,'which  is 
evidently  a  summary  of  statement*  made  on  perhaps 
DMm  than  one  occasion  not  definitely  given.  Ind 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  uf  the  evangelists  give  u*  the  e: 
Tarda  of  our  Lord}  aa  they  certainly  do  not  tally  in 
my  more  than  they  do  in  [be  order  and 
which  these  are  narrated.  (See  Tbolndt, 
aUutbKimHgiat  der  ettamgiluckeii  GeidiiiAU  [Sd  edit.], 
p.814sq.).    See  Hahxokies. 
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of  John's  Ooapel  more  especially  consist  in  the  four  fe 
lowing  doctrines ;  (1.)  The  mystical  relation  of  tbe  S( 
to  the  Father.  (2.)  That  of  the  Kedeemer  to  believers. 
(8.)  The  anoounceoient  of  the  Holy  <;host  aa  the  Com- 
forter. (4.)  Tbe  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  love. 
Tet  Iheee  peculiaritieB  are  not  conOiied  to  this  GoqieL 
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m  be  shown  in  the  writinga  oTthe  oth- 
er erangeiiaiB  some  isolated  dieta  of  the  Lord  wl '  ' 
aeem  to  bear  the  impnas  of  John,  it  can  also  be  ah 
that  tbey  contain  tbongbta  not  originating  wiib  that 
diaci)^  but  with  the  Lord  himself.  Matthew  (xi,  27) 
speaks  of  the  relatitm  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  bo  en- 
tirely in  tbe  style  of  John  that  penons  not  sutficiently 
versed  in  Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  fur  this  passage 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical  union  of  the  Sou 
with  belierers  is  expressed  in  Matt,  mviii,  20.  The 
pRHuise  of  the  effusion  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to 
periect  the  disciples  ia  found  in  Luke  xxir,  49.  The 
doctrine  of  Paul  with  respect  to  love,  in  I  Cor.  xiii,  en- 
tirely resemble*  what,  according  to  John,  Christ  taught 
oa  the  asms  subject.  Paul  here  deserves  our  particular 
atlmtioiL  In  tlie  writings  of  Paul  are  found  Christian 
tratha  which  have  their  paints  of  CDsleecence  only  in 
John,  viz..  that  Christ  ia  liU  inagr  a/lAt  intuMc  GtMi, 
by  whom  all  things  are  created  H'«l  i,  15,  IG).  Paul 
cODsiden  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  lit  ipiritiial 
Ckriit,  as  Jeaua  himself  does  (John  xiv.  16),  frequently 
oaJDg  the  words  ilvai  iv  Xpiarif. 

1.  As  to  form,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  evan- 
gebat's  matmerof  writing.  Hia  languaf^ betrays traoea 
cf  that  Uebniatic  character  which  belongs  generally  lo 


tbe  II.-T.  wrliei*,  and  the  author  shows  his  Jewish  de- 
scent by  various  mddental  indicaliooBi  but  he  writes 
purer  Greek  than  m»t  of  the  otherH,  and  his  freedom 
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;,forgettingth 
tie  in  his  more  advanced  years  would  materially  tend  to 
anrect  the  preJndiGea  and  party  leaningB  of  his  eariier 
career.  Tbe  apostle's  style  is  marked  by  ease,  simplic- 
ity, and  vividiieBa  i  hi*  sentences  ate  linked  lugetbs 
latbei  by  inner  afflnicy  in  the  thonghta  than  by  out- 
ward ibrm*  nf  oompoaibon  or  dialectic  concatenation — 
they  move  on  one  after  the  other,  generally  with  tbe 
help  of  an  ouv,  sometimea  of  a  i^iii.aud  occasionally  of  a 
£i,  and  favorite  latms  or  phrases  are  repealed  without  re- 
gard to  rhetorical  art.  The  author  wrote  evidently  for 
Melleniatic  readers,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  Greek 
elegance,  or  that  wisdom  of  wurUs  vliicb  with  many  in 
his  day  constituted  tbe  perfection  of  Greek  art.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
adrersaries  of  Jeaus,he  always  calls  them  oi  'lai;ja!si. 
The  simplicity  of  John's  character  is  also  evinced  by  the 
repeliliou  of  certain  leading  though  la,  reproduced  in  the 
same  wolds  both  in  thetioapel  and  in  tbe  Epistles,  such 
u fiapn/pia,lnliiaimif I  iiiii,giory!  d\qBita,tnilk!  fit, 
light!  oadrof,  darkntu;  Juij  oi'iiwai,  rttnmt  li/t;  pi- 
Wdv,  to  tibidt. — Kitto.  See  Kaiser,  De  iptdati  Jmm, 
Graomialica,  etc  (KrUug.  IffVi);  Weatcot^  Jalrod.  lo 
Study  oflht  UorptU,  ch.  V. 

VI.  Plan  of  Wri/ti^.— Ephesus  and  Fatmos  ate  the 
two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers,  and  tbe  weight 
of  evidence  seenu  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  E]>lieaua. 
ireneeu*  (iii,  1 1  also  apud  Euseb.  //.  K.  v, »)  stales  that 
John  published  hia  Ciaapel  whilst  he  dwell  in  Epheaua 
of  Aua.  Jerome  {ProL  ™  Sl<itl.)  slates  that  John  was 
in  Asia  when  he  eompUed  with  the  request  of  the  tusb- 
Dps  of  Asia  and  athen  lo  write  more  profomidly  coo- 
Gcming  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
{ProL  IK  Joamem)  relatea  that  John  waa  living  at  Eyb- 
esus  when  be  Was  moved  by  his  disciples  to  writ*  bk 
GospeL 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  Patmos  conMS  tnm  two 
ananymoua  writen.  The  author  of  the  ^jmofinf  oj" 
3cry>lan,  printed  in  the  works  of  Athananua,  stales 
that  the  Gospel  waa  dictated  by  John  in  Pntmos,  and 
pubUshed  afterwards  in  Epbeeus.  The  author  of  the 
work  De  XII  Apoilolu,  prinled  in  the  Appendix  to  Fa- 
bricius'a//^]poif)ifiu(p.9S:I  [ed.MigDe]),autea  that  John 
was  bantBhed  by  Domitian  lo  Paimoa,  where  he  wrote 
his  (ioepel.  The  later  date  of  Iheee  unknown  wrilen, 
and  the  seeming  inconsistenGy  of  their  leetimony  with 
John's  declaration  (Rev.  i,  2)  in  Patmua,  that  he  had  pie- 
vioualy  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  (kid,  render  tbeii 
lealinwny  of  little  weight. 

After  the  destnidiou  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  TO,  Ephesos 
probably  became  the  centre  of  llie  active  life  of  Eastern 
Chriatcndom.     Even  Antioch,  'he  original  source  of 

the  Christian  patriarch,  appears,  for  a  lime,  leia  couspic- 
uoos  in  the  obscurity  of  early  Church  history  than  Eph- 
eaua, to  which  Paul  inscribed  his  Kpistle,  and  in  which 
John  found  a  dwellinp-plsce  and  a  tomb.  This  half- 
Greek,  half-Ofiental  city, "  viiuted  by  shi]>e  from  all  parts 
of  the  Hedilenanean,  and  united  hy  great  roails  with 
the  marfcels  of  (he  interior,  was  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  various  eharacten  and  clasBCB  of  men"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Uowsm,  St.  Paul,  ch.  xivl.  It  conUipcd  a 
large  church  of  fuUiful  Christiana,  a  muhitode  of  ical- 
DUB  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  lo  the  woi^ 
ship  of  a  Blrange  idol,  whoeo  image  (Jerome,  Pro/,  ia 
Kp/iti.)  was  borrowed  horn  tbe  Eaai,  its  name  from  the 
West— in  tbe  Systua  of  Epheeus  free-thinking  pluloso- 
pheis  of  all  nations  diluted  over  Iheir  favorite  tenets 
(Justin,  Trjpho,  i,  vii).  It  was  (he  place  to  which  Ce- 
rinlhus  chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  be  devised  or 
learned  at  Alexandria  <Neander,  Ciureh  Jlitloty,  i,  8M 
[Torrey'e  trans.]),    in  Ibis  city,  and  among  the  lawteat 
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bMtb«oa  in  iU  imghborhood  (Chia.  AleHn.  Qnii  Steei 
talv.  %  43),  John  wu  engaged  in  extending  the  Chcu- 
tUn  Cbuich  when,  for  the  greUn  edification  of  tbU 
Church,  hia  Gospel  wu  written.  It  wu  obviouily  >d- 
dicMed  primarily  to  ChiiMians,  not  to  heathen).  Sea 
Ephkhus. 

VII.  Dolt  of  (frilins.— Attempts  have  been  made  to 
didt  Trom  the  language  of  the  tioq«l  itaelf  nme  argn- 
ment  which  should  decade  the  queabon  whether  it  waa 
written  before  or  after  the  deaDnction  of  Jemulem ; 
but,  considering  that  the  preaent  lenaa  "  Ii'  is  uaed  in  v, 
i,iiiil  the  past  tense  "was"  in  xi,  18;  itTiii,!;  six,  41, 
it  would  seem  leasonabte  (o  conclude  (hat  these  pasaaga 
throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  oT  Alexandria  {apud  Enaebiua,  H.  E.  vi,  H) 
■peaks  of  John  u  the  latest  of  the  evangelista.  The 
apostle's  sojoum  at  Epfaeaus  probably  began  after  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana  waa  written.  L  e.  after  A.D.  56. 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii,  SO)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  Le.  A.D.  95,  u  the  year  of  his  baaishmcnt  to 
Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  tbe  liospel  may  lie  be- 
tween thMe  two,  about  A.D.  90.  The  refenncea  to  it 
in  the  I  >t  Epiatle  and  the  Kevelation  lead  to  the  auppo- 
sitiOD  that  it  wu  written  amnewhat  before  those  two 
twoks,  and  the  tradition  of  ita  supplementary  character 
would  lead  us  to  pUce  it  saine  conaidenble  time  after 
tbe  apostle  had  fixed  his  abode  at  Ephesus. 

VIII,  Conewnbirua The  fallowing  are  the  separate 

exegettcal  helps  on  the  whole  of  John'a  Ooapel  exclu- 
sively (including  the  prindpsi  man(^a[>hs  on  its  spe- 
cial foatiu^),  to  the  most  important  of  which  we  pnflx 
an  aaterisk  [■] ;  Origen,  CoBunealaria  (in  0pp.  iv,  1 ; 
also  Berlin,  1831,  S  vols.  ISmo) ;  Jerome,  Expotilio  (in 
Opp.Sappoi.xlJTjn');  Augustine,  TVocditHf  (in  Ci/71. 
iv,  386;  truialated,  UomUin  [itidud.  lat  Ep.],  Oxford, 
1848-9, 3  vols.  Svo) ;  Chryaostom,  HoniUa  (in  0pp.  viii, 
1;  transl.//Dnt(ut,Oxr.  184H-SA!vals.8vo);  also /•- 
lerpitlatio  {in  Caniaius,  i,  aiT) ;  Nonnus,  Mdapirtuet 
(Gr.  and  Ut.  in  HM  IHtut.  Pair,  ix,  487 ;  also  ed.  Hein- 
wua,  I.  a  1G37,  8vo,  I6S9,  loL ;  also  ed.  PaaK>viua,  Upe. 
18SS,  Svo) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Cooinairurii  (in  0pp. 
IT,  1-1123);  Bede,  in  JoamL  (in  0pp.  v,451);  Alcuin, 
CoBmaOarii  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  467 ;  also  Auguat.  15*7,  Svo) ; 
MngobStVictor,  Hiii»taIwiKi(JnO;9i.i,!S3);  Aqui- 
nas, Comnentiira  (in  0pp.  v) ;  also  Cataia  (in  0pp.  iii ; 
tiansL  u  voL  iv  of  "  Catena  Aurea,"  Oxford,  184&,  Svo) ; 
Bouaventura,  Ezpmilio  (tu  0pp.  U,  SIS) ;  also  CuBatio- 
<in(i£.ii,467);  Albertus  Magnus,  CommaHaHi  (in  0^. 
xi>l  Zwingle,  Amotaliotia  (in  0pp.  iv,  288) ;  MeUnc- 
Uton,  EiuirralioiKt  (Viiemb.  16S8.  fuLi  also  in  Oj^); 
Bucer, /.'nonn/iinvi  (Argent  1528.  Svo) :  (EcoUmpadiua, 
Admtaliom  (Basil.  1633,  Bvo) ;  Fenia  [Kom.  Catholic], 
Enarralioaa  (MogunU  153fi,  1560,  foL,  Par.  15BS,  1509, 
Lugd.  1663, 1658,  1563,  Lovan.  1569,  Svo;  ed.  Meilina, 
CompIuU  1669,  157»,  Mogunt.  1672,  Rome,  I6;«,  (olio); 
Sarcer,  ScMia  (BuiL  1610,  8vo) :  Craciger,  Enarratio 
(Vitemb.  1640,  Argent.  I&46,  Svo) ;  BulUnger,  Comnat- 
(arH(TiKnr.  1543,  foL):  tianaAia,  VonuHoaani  (BaaiL 
IMS,  1653, 1554, 1561, 1580, 1618, foL):  Guilliand,  Eiair- 
ni«OJK({Psr.  1550,f<^;  Lugd.  1556, Svo);  Aleeiua,  Toin- 
mmtariia  (BaaiL  15J3,  Svo) ;  Calvin,  ConKKiUarv  (Ge- 
nev,  1563, 1556,  fuL;  also  in  0pp.:  with  aHanwn^jGe- 
nev.15C3!  in  French,ib.l563;  in  English, by  Fetereton, 
London,  1584,4lo;  by  Priiigle,Edinb.  1847,2  vola.  Svo)  i 
Traberon,  Expoiiiiat  [on  part]  (I^mdon,  1568, Svo);  De 
fieyna,  Atnolalvma  (Francof.  1573,  4Io);  Marioratua, 
£;^>»i<ii>n  (from  the  Utio,  by  Hmme.  Lond.  1575,  fnL) ; 
Aretius,  CommBitariia  (Lwisanne,  167g,8vo)i  Damroa, 
Cemneatariui  (Geneva,  1685,  Svo);  Hunniua,  Canunn- 
tarvu  (Francof,  1685, 1691, 1596,  Svo) ;  Delphinus,  Ctm- 
naoarii  [includ.  Hebrews]  (cd.  Semanua,  Rome,  1587, 
8vo);  CbytneiM,  Sduiia  (ed.  Schincke,  F.  ad  M.  1588, 
Svo);  ■Tuletus  [Rna.Cath.],CosHiaitoriJ  (Rom,  1588, 
foL  1690.  2  vols.  4to:  Lugd.  1689, 1614,  foL;  Yen.  1689, 
Brix.  lliUS,  4lo);  Hemmingiiis,  Cammmtariia  (BaaiL 
""l,foL);  Zcpper,,4«%rt«{Herb.l596,Svo);  RoUock, 

Genev.  1699, 1618,  Svo) ;  Agricoia,  Com- 
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(Colon.  1W9,  Svo) ;  CaffMnn^  C\  1 .1  f j  \w 
(Veo.  1604,  4ta);  Pererius,  M^wtofuMa  (Li^  IMIS- 
10),!vola.4to);  Pelargua,  Qaonta (FraDCDf.  161£i,  4h>> ; 
De  Ribera,  Conawnteniu  (Lugdnn.  1623,  4to) ;  Mylnv 
Commatlariiu  (Francof.  16S4, 4to) ;  Tamoviiw,  Ctmmrm 
tanui  (Boat.  1029,  4Io);  Janaooins,  Commmtariia  (La»> 
van.  1630,  Svo) ;  Corderina,  Catma  (Antw.  16S0,  bfio)  1 
LenKua,  Commaitariiit  {HiAm.  1640,  4ta) ;  Goaanv^ 
Illuitratio  (Amat  1S44,  foL;  alas  in  Opp.);  Lyaer,  Dia- 
piKiKioiiM(ViI«nb.l646,4to);  Virginia^  JVaM  (Divik 
1647,4to);  Aniyraiit,AirDp4niH(Fr.,Salni.lS61,8vi>); 
I^tina,  ,4ra«J,  etc  (Dutch,  Amated.  1658,  9  TijB.4ia)t 
Schlicliting,  CoMsinitona  [iududingothet  books  of  tb* 
N.T.](IreDop.lS66,foL);  Hutchaon, f^Kwttsni  (Lossd. 
1657, foL,  1840,  Svo);  Nifanius, CaauaaKonKa  (F.ad  M. 
1684, 4tn);  aSchroidt,  Parvplir/uu  (Argent.  168&,  1689^ 
4to;  also  in  Germ.,  HaL1716,evo);  Vaaor, /■ornpinsia 
(Ft.,  Paris,  1689,  P.fmo);  Comam,  Dtmomttntziomt,  fUc* 
(Naplea,  1706,  Svo);  Sibeisna,  JiipHcitliim  (in  FraxA, 
Amst.  1717,  4ta ;  in  Germ.,  Basel,  171S,  4to) ;  UuiU^i^ 
^(faoKKtonei  [incbid.  begin,  of  MalL  and  I^ke]  (Gvf 
dav.  1724,  4to);  *Lampe,  Conmaitio-ai  (Amst.  1724-«, 
BasiL  1726'>,  3  vols.  4to!  in  German,  I^o.  1729,  4lo)i 
also  Sfntagma  (Amst.  17S7,  X  vds.  4Io) ;  Herrick,  Ait- 
mlafwiu  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1764-7,  2  vds.  Svo) ;  Ugbt^ 
foot,  £zern(altau  (in  WoHa,  sii) ;  also  ChorograpUtt 
(in  Ugolino,  Tkamna,  v,  1 1 17) ;  Semler,  Panplratm 
(Halle,  17T1-2,  2  vols.  8vo>;  Hoabeim,  ErUSrm^  (ed. 
Jacobi,Weim.  1777,  4to) ;  Heiel,  AiJaiiag  (pt.  i,  Prfcll. 
1792,8vo) ;  Oertel,  Eriaal.  [indud.  Epialks]  (FrfcfL  and 
Gorl.  1796,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Horns,  Etcilaliurt  (edit.  Din- 
dorf,  Prag.  1795,  Lipa.  1796,  1808,  ISil,  Svo):  &  Lange, 
ErUSrmg  [ioduding  Epialtea]  (Weimar,  1795-7,8  vols. 
Svo) ;  Shepheid,  Nola  Lincluding  EpiaOea]  (Land.  17M, 
4to) ;  Schmid,  Tkeologia,  etc  ilea.  1800,  Svo) ;  Schnlai!, 
CkandUr,  etc  (Lpi.  1808,  Svo) ;  Itelua,  Commtmlar  (pC 
i,Tu1nng.l8D6,Svo);  Braiteoatein,  ^ nuriuBpni  (Prkft, 
1813, 1828,  Svo) ;  •Tillmann,  CoiuwHlarui  (Lipa.  181^ 
Svo;  tr.  in  English,  Edinb.  1844,  2  vols.  12iDo):  M^o; 
BalrSgi  (Lpa.  1820,  Svo):  •LUeke,  Comma^ar  ['mdat. 
Epistles]  (Bonn.  1820-32, 1SS8-6,  1840-43,  S  vols.  8ro; 
ToL  iii  [epiatle]  (ranaL  into  EngL,  Edink  1887,  ISmo); 
Moyaey,  iMHtrtl  (Oxf.  183U23,  2  vola.  Svo);  RRdb^ 
/«Aim[Dni-x](Land.l822,8vo}:  Seyfhtth.ap»nW 
ckaraitenilit,  etc  (Lfng.  1823,  Svo);  *Tboliick,  Oaaa- 
mailar(Hamb.  1826, 1828,1831,1833;  Lipi.  1837, 1844; 
Gotha,  1867 ;  in  EngL  by  Kaufman,  Boston,  1886, 1  Sb«; 
by  Krsuth,  Phila.  1869,  Svo) ;  Klee,  ComoMr  (Uain, 
1829,  Svo) ;  Fickenscher,  AHtligtaig  (NiLmh.  IBll-S*,  • 
vols.  Svo);  (irimm,  r*rinaJa^,etc(Upa.iaSS,ST»); 
Sumner,  ErpotUioo  (Lond.  1835,  Svo) ;  MatthKi,  .4  uJr- 
jmg  (voL  i,  Gott.  1837,  Svo) ;  81ade,  Kradoft  (Lntdnt, 
1887.  1843,  12mo);  Kmaon,  Thmbgia,  etc  (Reg.  1889^ 
Svo) ;  Bromann,  lAikrirgHf,  etc  (Leipaig,  1S89.  8to)  ; 
Wirtb,  £'nUd[>vi9([Jlm,  ]e3»,8vo) :  Pattenoo.  j; 
[liv-xvi]  (London,  1840,  l2mo1;  Andc 
(London,  1841,  2  vols.  12mo);  Dmmm 
(Lond.lS4l,13mo);  Heiberdcn,  Arj(M<>«u(Uind,18«l; 
12mo);  Kdatan,  Lfhrhrgriff,  etc  (Betiin,  1843,  8tv); 
Banmgarten-Crusius,Aaj2(^wi;  [includ.  Epistles]  (Jen. 
1848-6,2  vols.  Svo);  Jones,  5crMM  [xiii-ivii]  |Ox£ 
1844,  Svo);  AisUbee,  TraiulaAm  (Lond.  1846,  12bbo>; 
Ford,  IlUHratim  (Lond.  1852,  Svo);  Luthaidt,  Eigm 
IkiimtuMtit,  etc  (Lpi.  1852-8,  8  \i4a.  8'  '  "  '  ~ 
Expotitiim  (Lond«i,  1854,  12mo>:  Cunu 
(London,  1856,  Svo);  Maurice,  Ditmirin  (Camb.  It 
12mo);6aerg7Rien,A(TUHi>(LDnd.lS67,ftro);  Rnaa, 
Mrod.  (in  hU  //uf.  de  la  lUoL  C*r<(>nMr  Stiasb.  IMQ. 
ii,  272  eq.);  Fawcett,  ErpfuiHoH  (London.  1860,  Sro); 
■Ewald,A'rUfinm;  [indud.  EfHStla]  (Gnci.  1861  •q.,S 
vol).  Svo);  •Hengstenbeig,  EHSIervui  (BerL  1861-84, 
3  vols.,  1869,  2  vols.  Svo ;  u.  in  English.  Edinb.  1865.  i 
vols.  Svo);  Halan,A'o(«  (Lond.  1862.  4>o);  Aatie,  £>>- 
;iKairioii(Geo^ve,  1862-4,8  vola.8vo):  Klofolar,  Cow 
MoriariiM  (Vienna,  1868,  Svo);  Brown,  Ltttum  (OxC 
1863,  2  Ttda.  Svo) ;  BHuinlein,  Commimtar  (Slutig.  ISGI, 
Svo);  8cbolten,Oiiifamial;(Le7d.l864«q.,Svula.8vi>>; 
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Oodct,  Ceumti^in  (toL  i,  1864,  Svo) ;  Bjle,  nbnjibt 
(Land.l8G6-G,!  vcda.SvD);  Anon.  £r/Aifmii^  (Berlin, 
IMS,  8vo) ;  Von  Burger,  EriUnng  (NtVdL  18«7,  Sto)  ; 
Kofftuck,  y<  lulrgioig  (Leipiig,  1871,  3  inri*.  8tu).     See 

JOHN,  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF,  the  noet  itnporUnt 
of  Uw  »-caUed  aOiolic  or  "  genenl"  EpiMles,  nf  which 
it  is  the  ronith  in  order.     See  Biblz,  voL  i,  p.  800,  coL  2. 

L  Ita  ^  KOntK)^.— That  lliit  is  (he  prodnccion  o(  the 
■anw  ulhor  u  wrote  the  fomth  Goqwl  ii  to  aunifeat 
that  it  hn  oniTeradly  been  admitted  (minp.  Hauir,^^ 
AMUalii B.der koMt  WtrlMda Eraiff.  JiJian.p.im Kl.). 
The  eMablishment  uf  the  genuinenne  of  the  oiie,there- 
(bre,  involTEt  the  admisnon  ^f  that  dT  Ihe  other.  The 
cridencc,  however,  in  fa*or  of  Ibe  Epiatle  ii  ulBcient  lo 
aatatdiib  iu  claima,  ^lait  from  ila  lelalion  to  the  G«peL 
Sc«lT,bdow. 

J.  £xtent(U. — Euebini  infiitine  u  that  PafHafl  knew 
and  made  use  of  it  (H.  E.  iii,  89) ;  Polycarp  qnntea  a  p«»~ 
■ag«  (iT,  3)  from  it  in  hia  EpiMie  to  the  Philippiatn,  ch. 
tIi;  Ireneuamea  it  (CDinp..4<'n./7irr.iii.l&i  v,8,wilh 
I  John  ii,  18  i  ir,  1,S;  v,  ]);  it  ia  quoted  or  referred  to 
hy  Clenwnt  of  Alexandiia  {Stnm.  ii,  389)  and  TeituUian 
(SOrpwf.cS!;  .lifc.Proz.clS);  andEueebiuiamm 
na  that  it  wan  uuirerMlly  and  alwayi  acknowledged  in 
the  Church  (H.  £  iii,  26, 36).  It  ii  found  in  the  Peahiio 
aad  in  all  the  andent  veiaiona,  and  is  uiciuded  in  every 
cataloKne  of  the  eanoiuaU  booki  which  haa  codm  down 
tn  ua  (Laidner,  Worla.  vi,  584).  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
•Doa  who  appear  not  to  have  recogniaed  thia  EjMttle  are 
the  BDcietii  beretica,  the  Alo^i  and  the  Uarcionitee,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  none  of  the  writ- 
inga  of  John,  and  the  fonner  rejected  them  all,aacribing 
Ibcm  to  Cerinlbua,  not  upon  ciilieal,  but  portly  aitnliary 
■Dd  dofnuatical  KTOunda. 

2.  With  thia  the  Htrrm/  evidence  fully  accocda.  The 
work  is  anonyuioua,  hut  the  apoatle  John  ia  plainly  indi- 
cated throughout  as  Ihe  writer.  The  author  aaaerta 
that  he  had  been  an  imniediale  disciple  of  Jeeua,  and 
that  be  teriiflea  what  he  himself  had  aeen  and  faeaid  (I, 
1^ ;  iv,  M),  and  this  aasunplion  ia  suatained  Ibroogb- 
oat  in  a  way  ao  natnial  and  unaffected  that  it  would  be 
doiiig  violence  to  all  probalnlity  to  suppose  that  it  could 
haT«  been  attained  by  one  who  felt  thai  he  was  practia- 
iDg  in  thia  ■  deliberate  imposition.  Tbe  circtunatances 
abo  of  tbe  writer  lo  whit^  he  alludn,  the  themes  on 
which  he  chiefly  dwdls,  and  (he  spirit  which  hiawiitinR 
breatheai  an  aU  anch  as  bU  in  with  what  we  know  of 
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be  the  work  of  a  pretender,  be  haa,  aa  De  Wette 
(£»l^.//dft.),  "shown  incredible  auUlety  in  concealiii); 
the  nanM  of  the  apo«le,whilat  he  has  indirectly,  and  in 
a  most  liniple  natural  way,  indicated  him  aa  tlw  wriMr." 

A  few  German  theolof[iaiia  in  our  own  times  (I^nge, 
Bekr^/lm  dr>  Joiun.  iii,  4  sq. ;  Oudiua,  CrmnekU*  d/t 
CkriilBith.^bitn.:  BretacbneideTi/'roAaMIui.p.ieesq.: 
Zeller,  in  the  TlnLJahri.  1846)  have  been  the  first  crit- 
lea  to  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John's 
writings,  and  Ibis  altogether  on  inmnal  grounda,  but 
they  have  met  with  complete  refutationa  (rnm  the  pens 
of  Bertboldt  (vi),  Uannseu  (A  MtkrmL  d.  Sckr.  d.  Eean^L 
JalUm.%  and  Lucke  {CammatUir.  iii).  See  above,  the 
nady  serious  objectiona  lo  tbe  Epiailea  are  thoee  of  Bret- 
aehneider,  who  haa  equally  attacked  tbe  getiuineDea*  of 
the  Gospel. 

(I.)  He  maintaina  that  tbe  doctrine  concerning  the 
Li^ot,  and  Ihe  anli-docetic  lendeaicy  of  Jobn'a  1st  Etna- 
tie,  betray  an  author  of  Ihe  eecond  century,  whom  he  a>- 
■UDMB  to  be  John  the  Preabyter.  But  it  ia  beyond  all 
question,  saya  Lllcke  (£.  c),  ihat  the  Logot  doctrine  of 
John,  iubatantially,  although  not  fully  developed,  eioBt- 
ed  in  the  Jewish  Iheologicai  notioiw  rcspecdng  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  we  And  it  diilinctly  eji pressed,  although  in 
dillerent  words,  in  the  Panline  representation  of  Christ'i 
exalted  dignity  (ooropare  CokisB.  i  with  HeU  i) ;  Ihat 
th«  mdimenls  of  it  appear  in  Ihe  literature  of  the  Jews, 
ramTiral  and  apocrypha^  Chaldaie  and  Alexandrian ; 
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that  in  tbe  (ine  MChrtat  it  waa  eooiiderably  developM 
in  the  writings  of  PhiJo,  and  tiill  more  strongly  in  Ibe 
fathers  of  tbe  second  cenlniy,  wbo  were  so  far  fttmt  ic- 
taiuiog  the  tlmpte,  Hebiaiung,  and  canonical  aiode  of 
flxpnsaion  pecoUar  ID  John  Ihat  in  them  it  bad  awomtd 

gnoatically  emdile  tbnn,  although  eseenlially  identical 
John  intends  by  the  Word  (iMgot)  lo  exprvn  the  divine 

iture  of  Cbriat,  but  the  patristic  logoiogy  attempla  to 
determine  Ibe  nlaiion  between  tbe  Lngnt  and  Ihe  invis- 
ible God  on  one  aide,  and  the  world  on  tbe  olher.  Tbe 
carlicet  fathers,  aa  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian,  while  they 
— 1—  [uj  of  John's  phraseohigy,  further  support  Iheir 
ws  by  ecclesiastical  tmdilion,  which,  as  Lucke  ob- 

flrK  century.  Bui,  from  Theophilus  of  Anitoch 
downwards,  the  fatbera,  mentioning  John  bv  name,  ex- 
preasly  connect  Ibeir  eluridstions  with  Ihe  canooical 
foundation  in  tbe  Gospel  of  John,  withont  the  granting 
of  which  Ihe  language  of  Justin  would  be  inexplicable 
(Olabausen,  On  lir  (.'nranrwu  of  Ihe  Four  GoipA,  p. 
306  sq.).  Accordingly,  adds  Lllcke,  on  thia  aide,  tbe 
authenlidly  of  Ibe  tioepel  and  Epialle  remains  unaaaail- 
able.     .SeeLooOH. 

(2.)  On  aimilar  grounda  may  be  refuted  Brotscbnei- 
der'a  argumenis  derived  from  Ihe  snti-docelic  chancier 
of  John'a  Epistle^  It  is  true,  docelism,  or  the  idealistic 
philosophy,  was  not  fully  developed  before  Ihe  second 
century,  but  its  germ  existed  before  (be  time  of  Christ, 
aa  has  been  abown  by  Mosheim.Wikh,  and  Nietneyer. 
Traces  of  Jewiab  Ibeclogy  and  Orimtal  themopby  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  Ibe  Chrialian  doctrine  in  Ihe  apos- 
tolic age  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  Epistles  of  Psul,  and  it 
would  be  nnaoeoanlable  to  suppose  that  the  fully  devel- 
oped docetism  ahould  hare  firal  made  ila  appearance  in 
the  Episllea  of  Ireiuena  and  Polycaqi.  We  have  Ihe 
autbofily  of  tbe  former  of  th«e  for  Ihe  fact  that  Cerin* 
Ihua  Uught  Ibe  docetic  herety  in  the  lifetime  of  John 
in  tbe  umple  form  in  which  it  seema  to  be  allacked  in 
IJohniv,!-*;  u,aSi  SJobn7.     See  DoCct* 

11.  /nf^yrVy.— The  genuineness  of  only  two  small  por- 
tiona  of  thia  writing  bave  been  oiled  in  questioD,  via, 
the  words  ii  u/ioXo]'HV  riv  mln  kox  rhv  troripa  (;^ti 
fii,  US),  and  tbe  words  iv  nf  oipavif  tr  tlariip,  o  Ajyoc 
aoi  ri  ufiof  IlMv^a'  mi  oinH  ol  rptic  iv  ifsi.  KaJ 
rpii^  ilmv  oi  fiapropovyrit  ly  rf  yi  (v,  7,  8).  Th« 
fiHiner  of  thcae  ia  omitted  in  the  TexL  Itec.,  and  is  print* 
I  ed  in  italics  in  the  A.V.  It  ia,  however,  supported  by 
sufficient  authority,  and  ia  inserted  by  Grieabat-h,  I^ch- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Schobi.  elc  The  Utter  of  Ihne  pa*- 
sages  has  given  rise  to  a  worlil-famous  controversy, 
which  can  bardly  be  said  to  bave  yet  ended  (Orme, 
Mrmoir  of  lit  Cim/reKrr^  rriprtOnff  fkr  Ilrartnlf  Wil- 
iwssa  [Lond.1830]).  The  prcvaUing  judgment,  bow> 
ever,  of  all  critics  and  interpreters  is  ihat  Ihe  passage  is 
rpuiious*(BeeUricsbacb,/<;7wnif.iu{.V.r.ii,I-2G;  Tisch- 
endorf on  the  passage;  LOcif,CBmnail.<Mthrt)>itllrt 
ofJoko.  in  fit*.  CvAmrl,  No.  xv,  elc).    See  WrraBssns 

THR  TllRXK  HUVK.1I.Y. 

\\\.TimtmdFkianfxnlagi}trFiT^Fpi^U^Oa. 
Ih(M  points  nothing  certain  can  be  delermiiied. 

1.  It  has  been  conjeclured  by  many  intetjiralcrs,  an- 
as Ibe  lioepel.  The  more  ancient  tradiiion  jilacea  the 
writing  of  Ihe  Goapel  at  Ephesus,  and  a  Irsa  anlbemic 
report  refers  it  to  Ihe  island  of  Palmos.  Hug  {Ivtmd,) 
infers,  ftom  the  absence  of  writing  malerialB  (S  John  IS), 
that  all  John's  Epistles  wen  composed  at  Palmoa.  The 
nHwt  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  somewhere 
in  Asia  Uinur,  in  which  was  Ihe  ordinary  residence  of 
Ihe  apostle  (Enaebina,ffif'.£<W.  iii,  23);  petbape, accord- 
ing to  (ha  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  at  Ephesns, 
but  fur  this  we  have  no  historical  warrant  (Lucke,  Cont- 


!.  It  ia  equally  difficult  lo  drlermine  the  time  of  Ihe 
writing  of  thia  E|nstlr,  allhougb  it  was  most  probably 
poateriot  lo  the  fioapel,  which  reema  (o  be  referred  lo  in 
I  John  i,  4.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  Ibe  Epistle  wa* 
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»n  envelope  or  ■ccompaniment  to  the  (ioipEl,  tnd  UuU 
they  veK  coiuequeDtJjr  wiiUta  nrarly  lunalutwiHulj 
iiiug,  iMmd,),  As,  however,  the  period  when  tUe  Go*- 
pel  wu  written,  ■ccordiaK  to  the  evidenoB  of  tmliCiaii 
and  criticLsm,  "  fluctiiMei  between  Lhe  nith  ud  ninth 
decenniuin  of  the  Bnl  century"  <  Lucke,  Coiumailarji),  we 
ATE  At  a  loan  for  data  on  wtuch  to  found  Any  probable 
hypotbeeu  respecting  the  eucC  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  EpiMle;  but  that  it  wa«  puMerior  U>  the  Goqwl  a 
further  reitdeied  probable  rrom  the  fact  that  it  is  formed 
on  sut^h  a  vievr  afthepenon  orjeaui  u  is  found  only  in  < 
Jubn'i  (ioBpel,  and  that  it  abounds  in  allusons  lo  the 
qieechus  of  Jeaiii  as  there  rccoided.  LUcke  concludes, 
bom  its  rsKmbling  the  Gonpel  in  its  ipologetical  and 
polemical  alluuons,  that  it  indieatee  such  a  gute  of  the 
Christian  community  as  proves  that  it  must  be  poneriot 
even  lo  the  last  Epiitlei  of  I'au],  and  consequently  that 
the  aitcient  Church  wai  Juitilled  in  claaaiag  it  among 
the  catholic  EpisUes,  which  tU  bear  this  cbntaological 
character. 

It  bas  been  aigued  by  several,  from  ii,  18  (Jirxarq  wfM 
isTiv),  that  the  Epistle  was  written  6f/on  the  deumc- 
tion  of  J  erusalem,  w  bile  others,  rounding  their  coDJectoie 
on  theiame  passage,  maintain  the  very  leverae.  Among 
the  funner  are  tu  be  found  the  natnea  of  Hammond,  Gro- 
tiui,  Ualovius,  Lange,  and  lUnltria,  and  among  the  lat- 
ter Uioac  of  BaroniuB,  Basnsge,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  argument,  in  reqwct  to 
the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  denTed  from  its 
iuppoeed  senile  tone ;  for,  slthougb  the  style  is  somewhat 
more  tautological  than  the  <>o*pd,  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  its  epistolary  character,  witbout  ascribing  it  lo  the 
effects  of  senile  forgetfulneis.  In  fact,  this  character  is 
altogether  denied  by  some  of  the  ablest  crirics.  Still, 
ftum  the  patriarchal  tone  asMimed  in  the  Epistle,  and  the 
ftequent  use  of  the  appellation  "  little  children,"  we  may 
leasonably  conclude  that  it  was  written  in  advuieed 
■ge,  perhape  not  long  after  the  Gospel,  or  about  A.D.  92. 
IV.  For  mkoia  irrittsi.— The  writer  evidently  had  in 
bis  eye  a  ciicle  of  readers  with  whom  he  stood  in  dose 
personal  relation-Christians,  apparently,  who  were  liv- 
ingin  the  midst  of  idolaters  (v,  SI),  and  who  were  ex- 
pMed  to  danger  from  false  speoulation  arid  wrong  meth^ 
ods  of  presenting  Ibe  tniths  of  Christianity  (ii,  22-26; 
It,  1-8;  v,  1-6,  etc).  If  the  Epbtle  wu  written  by 
John  at  Ephesus,  we  may,  from  these  drcnmstances, 
with  miicb  probability  coDchide  that  the  Christiana  in 
that  region  were  the  psrtiea  for  whose  behoof  it  was  first 
dengned.  Augustine  ((iiiwf.£i>iB^ii,B9)  says  it  was 
addressed  "ail  rartboa,"  and  this  ioscripticHi  appears  in 
sevetal  M»8.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  has  been  defended  by 
Grotius,  Panlus,  and  others,  as  giving  the  real  destina- 
tion of  the  Epistle.  John,  howerer,  had  no  relations 
with  the  I'aitbians  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  a  nngle 
ancient  testimony  conflnn  the  statement  of  Augustine, 
except  on  the  part  of  later  writers  of  the  Latin  Church, 
who  pruhahly  simply  followed  him.  It  has  been  sag- 
gcstcd  that,  as  the  2d  Epistle  is  by  some  of  the  ancients 
dcacribed  as  irpic  irapjivoirc  (Clem.  Ales,  Frag^  ediu 
PotUT,p.lOII),thia  may  have  been  changed  into  irp&t 
It'ipJuvi'.  and  by  mistake  applied  to  the  Ist  Epistle 
(Whistun,  Commal.  ott  the  CrllS.  Epittla ;  Hug,  /trod. 
p,4C4,Fasdick'sUansL).  This  is  paHible,bot  not  very 
probable  The  suggestion  of  Wegscheider.  that  "  ad 
Parthos"  is  an  error  for  "ad  Rparane,"  an  inscription 
which  actually  i>  found  in  several  MSS.  (Scholi,  HiU. 
KriC  Si^iir,  p.  67),  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  correct.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  term  eolAn/ic,  as  applied  lo  this 
Epistle,  in  (he  sense  of  circular,  we  may  luituially  infer, 
l>om  the  absence  of  thfe  (7iut«!Rr9./bnii,  that  this  was  an 
encyclical  letter  addressed  f  o  several  of  John's  congrega^ 
lions,  and  in  all  prottability  to  the  churches  of  the  Apoc.- 
alypse.  ,Sw  §  N,  below.  Lardner  ii  deoriy  right  when 
be  says  that  it  was  primarily  meant  for  the  churches  in 
Asia  under  John's  inspection,  lo  whom  he  had  already 
orally  dilivered  his  doctrine  (1,3;  ii,7).     Sec  RBVKi.a- 
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T.  <:?lar<Kin-.—Tboa8b  rankwl  amoog  the  ethoHe 
Epiitke,  this  writing  has  not  the  liinn  of  an  ejuatW — ia 
this  respect  it  more  reaemblca  ■  free  homily ;  ttSU,  in 
fact,  it  undoubtedly  was  sent  as  a  letter  to  the  pnaooa 
for  whose  instruction  it  vas  designed.  The  i^i  maal 
Krain  is  admoniloiy,  and  the  vitbor  peems  lo  bav«  ^rwi^ 
tai  w  be  would  have  spoken  bad  those  wbotn  be  lA- 
dreescs  been  preaent  before  him.  One  great  lliiiiiglil 
pervadea  ttae  book— the  reality  of  Cbciit'*  apfwamBoc  ia 
the  fleab,aiKl  tbe  lU-wiScieiXT  of  hi*  docuute  far  sal- 
vation—a  salvation  which  manifrais  its^  in  hclim— 
and  love.  But  tbe  authra'  doc*  not  discnt  these  tefBca 
y  systematic  or  logical  form ;  he  rather  alknra  hla 
thoughts  to  Aow  out  in  sucpcoaion  as  one  suggesu  tmth- 

and  clothes  tbem  in  simple  and  eamot  wnds  aa  tlicy 

se  in  his  mind.  Some  have  imputed  a  charsdcr  at 
senility  lo  the  worii  on  this  account,  but  witbout  rosea. 
Under  a  simple  and  inuttttcial  exterior  then  lies  deep 
thought,  and  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  np 
tensity  of  feeling  that  recalls  the  youthful  li- 
the aged  apostle.  The  mighty  power  that  is 
drawn  to  it  in  all  ages  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  ■■ 
ijleM  minds,  "  especially  of  those  who  mor 
take  Tjp  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  love- 
the  heart'  (Lucke,  /nf.  p.  bb). 

VI.  Coirfatff .— A  strict  analysis  of  this  Epistle  Ibsn- 
lore,  nems  hardly  possible^  as  the  writer  doea  not  aniiai 
to  have  been  systematic  in  its  plan,  but  rather  to  have 
written  out  of  a  full  and  loving  heart.  "  He  aBSnts  tb* 
pre-eitstent  glory  and  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord, 
in  opposition  lo  false  teachers,  and  for  the  cotnlorx  of 
the  Church  (i,  1-7).  Then  follows  ■  stalemeni  of  tbe 
■infulneas  of  man,  and  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  thk 
profHtiation  being  intended  lo  srir  ns  i^  to  boGiKB  and 
bve  (i,8;  ii,  17);  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  aaserud  to 
be  ow,  in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers  (ii,  18-39). 
The  next  chapter  seems  devoted  to  Ibe  nngular  love  of 
God  in  adi^ting  us  tu  be  his  sons,  with  Ibe  luqqnM* 
and  the  duties  arising  out  of  it,  capedally  the  da^  of 
hrotheily  love  (eh.  iii).  Tbe  following  chapts-  is  |na- 
cipoUy  occupied  with  marks  by  which  lo  distinguiA  the 
teaching  of  the  Spuit  ofGod  fian  that  of  Dilse  teacbci* 
and  of  Antichrist,  with  repeated  exhortatioaB  to  *  lore  sa 
brethren'  (ch.  ir).  The  apoalle  then  shows  the  ooanae- 
tion  between  fiiith.  nmewal,  love  to  God  and  to  tbe 
iKethiien,  obedience,  and  victory  over  the  world,  ad 
condudes  with  a  brief  summary  of  what  had  been  ^ 
readyaid  (ch.v)"(FaiTfaaim).     See$8.bdow. 

TIL  Rtlatiom  lo  ikt  FourtA  (Tiupej.— The  ckae  dmly 
between  this  Eiostle  and  John'a  Gc^iel  ha*  abeadj  be^ 
alluded  to.  In  style,  in  prevailing  fonuube  of  exfna- 
sion,  in  spirit,  and  in  thought,  the  two  are  identic^  ''ll 
is  evident  that  the  writer  of  each  had  a  iuaibu  claaatf 
opponenia  in  bis  mind — those  who,  like  tbe  DoccOe,  de- 
nied the  true  humanity  ofOrist;  those,  again,  wbo  de- 
nied that  the  man  Jens  was  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God; 
and  thoae  who,  under  pretence  of  being  hi*  discipta 
were  hatHtnally  living  in  violatum  of  his  commanda.  la 
both  books  is  the  same  deeply  laving  and  contemplative 
nature;  in  both,  a  heart  com|detely  imbued  with  lbs 
teaching  of  the  Saviour;  In  both,  also,  tbe  same  leaiai 
cy  U>  abborrenoe  of  those  who  oppoatd  bis  Lord.  Be- 
matkable,  too  (to  use  the  words  of  Ebrard),  is  tbe  sni- 
larity  of  tbe  eireif  o/idmi  in  both  writing*.  The  am- 
tions,  light,  Hfr,  fbirfavu,  truth,  lit,  meet  us  in  the  Epis- 
tle with  the  same  broad  and  deep  rnfaniog  which  tbcy 

(iXoe'fi^),ofdoing  righteousnesa.  sin.  or  iniquity  (dfi«p>- 
riov,  oi^fiiati),  and  the  sharply-prtseflted  antltbcM  «f 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lie.  life  and  death,  ■/  lov- 
ing and  bating,  the  bve  of  the  Fatha  and  of  the  mril 
I  children  of  God  and  of  tbe  devil,  spirit  of  truth  and  of 
error"  (FairtMom).  Macknight,  and,  still  more  folly,  I* 
Wette,  have  drawn  out  a  oopious  eonpartsoD  of  eipR*- 
sions  common  lo  the  (loepel  and  Epistle. 

This  similarity  has  led  to  (he  loggesiioa  that  bath,  in 
a  tense,  Ibrm  one  whole,  the  Epistle  being,  accotdlng  w 


■  prolegmuenon  V>  tb«  GiMpd;  Kcording  ti>  oth-  I  apoMIe  begini  afnah  with  t1 
■-    I     ininiiinioQ  «l  ii,  29,  «id  re- 


paniraent.  Tbe  probabilitj'  is  th«t 
min  were  wniicD  ai  tbe  nme  periud  oT  the  luthor'i 
life,  and  Ihat  [hey  buth  contain  in  writing  what  he  had 
bCMi  Bcciutomed  to  leatify  and  teach  during  hii  apua- 
Mlic  rainieliy;  but  wheiher  any  doaer  relation  than 
thia  exists  between  them  miiit  nmun  matter  entirely 
of  eonjectuie, 
VIII.  Drngfi.—Tliit  the  apoMle  SMght  to  oonflnn  the 

Christianity  aa  it  hac!  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
ambaaaadore  of  Christ  is  evident  on  the  surface  uf  tlie 
Epinle.  It  Lh  clear,  also,  Ihat  he  bad  in  view  certain 
Use  teacheis  by  whose  aits  the  Christians  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  seduced  Irom  tlie  faith  uf  Jesus  as  the  iii- 
caniate  Son  uf  Gud,  and  from  that  holy  and  loving  course 
of  coDduct  to  which  true  faith  in  Jeaua  kads;  but  who 
these  false  teachers  were,  or  to  whit  school  they  be- 
longed, is  doubtruL  It  is  an  old  opinioo  that  thev  were 
DDGet»(Tertul]iaii,Zl(cunKC*ni(i,i,24;  Dionys-Al. 
•p.  Ensebius,  tf .  £'.  vii,  25),  and  to  this  many  recent  in- 
qnireis  have  given  in  their  adherence.  Lucke,  who 
strenuously  defends  this  view,  atlempti  to  show  thai 
Docetism  was  iu  vogue  as  early  aathe  time  of  John  by 
an  l^^al  to  the  case  of  Cerinthus,  and  to  the  refeiences 
to  Docetism  in  three  of  the  episUra  of  Ignatius  (A  d 
Smgm.  2  an-;  Ad  Trail,  ix;  Ad  jt^.  vii) :  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Cerinthus  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  Docctic  in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  passages 
died  iTom  Ignatius  are  all  subject  to  the  suspicion  nf 
being  iulerpolatiuns,  as  oone  of  Ihem  are  found  in  the 
Sj'riac  leeeiuion.  LUcke  lays  stnas  also  on  the  words 
ir  aapni  i\ti\ii5i,Tn  (iv.Si  camp.!  John  vii)  as  indici 
log  an  express  aniilhtMS  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Doceii 
that  Christ  bad  come  only  in  ^ipearaDce.  It  may 
doubted,  however,  whether  tbia  means  anything  mi 
than  Ihat  Christ  had  natlg  come,  the  phtase  if  eaf 
JXdiiv  b^g  [»«bably  a  familiar  technicality  fur  this 
aisoDg  the  Christiana.  It  may  be  questioned,  also, 
wbelhei  the  passage  should  not  be  tnuulaled  thus, 
"  Every  spirit  which  confeneth  Jeaus  Christ  havitig 
[who  has]  come  in  the  ttesh  is  of  God,"  nthei  than 
thus,  "  Kveiy  spirit  which  confeaseth  that  Jesus  Christ 

John  ix,iii  Acta  lutiii,  8)  Rum.  it,  9]  1  Tim.  vi,  12), 
nod  in  this  case  even  the  appearance  uf  allusion  to  a 
contrary  doctrine  vuushes  (see  Bleek,  JiMtil.  p.  C>9S). 
It  may  be  added  that,  had  John  intended  to  express  a 
dim:!  anti  these  to  Docetism,  he  wDuU  hanily  have  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  using  the  words  (•>  aapii, 
(•IT  there  is  a  sctise  in  which  even  tbe  DocetM  would 
have  admitted  this. 

The  main  ol^evt  ol  the  Elastic,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  to  be  umply  that  of  opposing  ibe  enon  of  tho 
Docelai  (Schmidt,  Bertholdt,>!iemeyer),or  of  the  Gnos- 
tka  (Kleukrr),  ur  of  the  Xicolailant  (Macknight),  or 
of  theCerinthians  (Michaelis),or  of  all  ofthera  togeth- 
er (Townsend),  or  of  the  SabiaiiB  (Barkey,  Ston,  Keil), 
or  of  Judaicers  (Liifller,  Semler),  or  of  apostates  to  Ju- 
daism (Lange,  Eichhom,  Hhnlein)  :  the  leading  pur- 
poae  of  the  apostle  appears  to  be  rather  conslniclive 
John  is  remarkable  both  in  hii  history' 
;s  Tiir  his  abhorrence  or  lalse  doctrine, 
b«i  he  does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He 
atates  the  deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral 
(caching  of  Cbrisljanity,  and  in  tbis  way,  ralber  than 
directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  inlrodoction  (i,  1-4) 
Ibe  apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  nf  life  to  thoee  whom  he  is  address- 
ing,  in  order  that  be  and  they  might  he  united  in  true 
amununiaa  wUh  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father, 
and  hia  Son  Jesus  Christ,  lie  at  once  begins  to  explain 
the  naluT«  and  conditions  of  communion  with  God,  and, 
bung  led  on  from  tbis  point  into  other  topics,  he  twice 
bringa  himself  back  lo  the  same  subJecL  The  first  part 
ofthe  lupiatle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii,  2S.    The 
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lesson  throughout  is,  Ihat  the  means  of 
uaaan  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
bknd  {i,  7;  ii,  i;  iii,  5;  iv,  10,  U;  v,  6)  and  advocacy 
(ii,  1) — <m  tbe  part  of  man,  holiness  (i,  6),  obedience  (il, 
3),  purity  (iii,  8),  Mlh  (ill,  28;  ir,  8 ;  v,  5),  and,  ahovo 
all,love(ii,T;  111,14;  iv,7;v,l).  John  is  designated  as 
the  Apostle  of  Love,  and  rightly ;  hut  il  should  be  evti 
remembered  that  his  "  love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  Taul's  "faith  that  worketh  by 
bve,"  and  James's  "works  thai  are  the  fruit  of  faith,'' 
and  John's  "love  which  fprings  from  faith  and  pro- 
duces obedience,"  are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of 
mind  described  according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second 
stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  complex 

IX.  ComPirMaritt. — The  special  exegericsl  helps  on 
the  whole  of  the  thrre  ^istles  of  John,  besides  those 
mentioned  under  the  Gosfiel  above,  an  the  loHowing, 
of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  prefixing 
an  asterisk:  Didymus,/n  J:>,  Jo.(in  ^iM.  Jfor.  Airr.v; 
abo  in  Siil.  Pair.  Gall,  vi);  Bede,  Krpotilia  (in  0^. 
v);  Althamer,  Comrnmlariai  (Argent.  1621,  1628,  Syn); 
Hemming,  Cottamlariat  fVitemb.  1669, 8vo) ;  Helneck- 
<a,HomUia  (Franc  1&80,  lo97,t*vo);  Dannu,  CDnixm- 
(ariHi  (Genev.  1&85,  8vo)-,  Home,  KzpoiiHo  [including 
Jude]  (Bransw.  1654,  4to);  Rappoll,  Conmmtalio  (e£ 
Caipiov,Lips.l6S7,andlBter,4Io);  Creyghtim, OoCIhi/- 
iKg  (France  1704,  4to):  J.  Lange,  ErtgaU  (HaL  I71S, 
4to;  including  Pel.,  ib.  1734,  fol.)  i  Rusmeyer,  AVUJnn^ 
(Hamb.  1717,  4to) ;  Whiston,  Commnlnry  (lAnd.  1719, 
8vo)i  Tgilde,  (VrJVaann^  (Delph.  17S«,  4to};  Huhliua, 
Nolle  (Amat.  1789,  l!mo) ;  Benson,  NiAtt  (Undon,  1749, 
4to;  indud, other cath.ep.,ib.i;56,4to);  Schirmer,  A'r- 
iHTrm.^  (Breslan.  1780,  8vo) ;  Mnrua,  Fraltaiima  (ediu 
HempeL  Lips.  1797,  8vo) ;  Hawkins.  Commailory  (Hal- 
ifax. 1808, 8vo) ;  Jaspis,.1<*wrfaho  [inclnd.  Rev.]  (Lip*. 
1816, 1821,  8vo) ;  I'aolus,  ErUarMmj  (Heidelberg,  1829, 
8vo);  Bickerslelh,  &pasMo)i  [indud.  Jude]  (l.«ndon, 
1846,  12mo)i  Brnune,  AuiUgiatg  (Grim.  1847,  8\-o); 
Blaver,  CammtiOar  (Wien,  1861, 8vo) ;  Sander,  Commat- 
lar  (Elberf.  18&1,  Svo)t  Besser,  AiUismg  (Halle,  I8GI, 
IBfiS,  1862, 13mo) ;  'DUsterdieck,  Comnrnfnr  (Gutting. 
1862-66,  2  vols.  8vo);  •Huther,  in  Meyer's  Hamlbkck 
(Gdtting.  1868, 1861,  8vo);  •Maurice,  JUcfurtf  (Cambr. 
1867, 1867,  8vo). 

On  the  >'i'nt  Kpiifit  alone  there  are  the  Ihllowingi 
Augustine,  Traaalm  (in  0pp.  iv,1091 1  tr.  into  French, 
Par.  1670, 12mo)t  Luther,  CunsienrariiM  (ed.  Keumann, 
lipKl708;  ed.  Bruns,  Lub.  1797, 8vo;  also  in  German, 
in  Ifrnbr,  Lpc  xi,  672 ;  HaUe,  is,  906) ;  (EcoUmpadius, 
HoaitlHB  (BariLl&26,  »t<t);  Zwingie,  <4 iH»riif wwr  (in 
0pp.  iv,  £86);  Tyndate,  fj^wnrioa  (London,  IMI,  8to; 
reprinted,  in  Kijtiiiliaiu,  ib.  1829.  p.  146);  Mrgandet, 
/<<Au(n(un«  [indud.  Hebrews]  (Tigur.  16BB,  8vo);  Po- 
ittig,  CommtKlaria  (Venice,  ]646,8vo);  Beutlinu^  Cnn- 
wnrtnrw«  (Tubing.  1671, 8vo),  Hunnius,  A'lwmKio  (F. 
ad  H.  1686,  IB92,  8vo) ;  Henels,  ComtarrHonui  (Duaci, 
1699,  8vo);  Eckhard,  Iiiip>ilationr$  (Giee.  1609,  8vo); 
Sodnus,  Camntntariut  (Racov.  1014,  8vo!  also  in  Ofip. 
i,  167)  1  Egard,  ETlddrmg  (GosL  1628, 8vo);  Cundisius, 
dfutMma  (Jena,  1648.  1698,  4tn);  Roberts,  Kridtvrts, 
etc.  (Lond.  1649,  8vo):  Mestreaal,  A'jyonW™  (Fr.,  Ge- 
nt:ve,  1661,  3  vds,  I2mo);  Cotton,  to™m«i(ory  (Ixmd. 
1666,  foL);  Hardy,  Un/vUiy  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  16&6-9, 
2  voit.  4to);  "S,  Schmid,  CemmfnlariHi  {P.  et  lipHc, 
1687, 1707, 17S6, 4to);  Dorsche,  Viipalali-mri  (Rostock, 
IG97,4lo)j  apaier,  Ermnaig  (Halle,  1699,  I7II,  4to)) 
Teller,  Pndigirm  (Lpa.  1709, 8vo) ;  Marperger,  A  udtgng 
(Numb.  1710,  4lo) ;  Oporinus,  l.Hrralio  (Gclfing.  1741, 
4to)t  Fieylinghausen,  KrUSrvng  (Halle,  1741,  8vo)) 
Hteinhofer,£'rjUa'nii^  (Tithing.  1762,  Hamb.  1818,  8vo) ; 
Carpiov,  Scliolia  (llelraBtad^  17T3, 41a) ;  Semler,  Para- 
pkrarit  (Riga,  1792,  12nio);  Hesedgren,  PnAyomaa 
(UpMda,  1800,  8vo>;  Weber,  I/t  aalhratia,  etc  (Hallo 
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ISIS,  4to);  Rickli.  ErHanmg  (Luz.  1SS8,  Bvo) ;  Picrc«, 
Sernumi  (Lcmd.  ISS5, 3  toIs.  Svo);  Johiniuen,  Prediglfm 
(Alum.  ISm,  8v-d):  PaUrsoD,  CoMmflKury  (Lond.  184S, 
18ma) ;  Thomu,  AYu<£>r*,  eic  ((ioi.  I84B,  8vo) ;  *Nt«i- 
'  T,  Urauxtruag  (Bi!tL1H51,8vo;  tr.  into  EngLbjr  Mn. 
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I,  12ma);  I 


3,  CDHtsiflitciry  (Land.  1867, 


(BeroL  1856,  8vo); 

12iiio)t   Hyrbe^,  Cami 

Huiikock,  Kxpanlion  (Edinljurgh,  1861, 8vo):  Cuidliih, 

/,ac(tiru(Edtnburgti,186G.8To)i  Haupl, fiaJntmi;, etc 

(Colb.  1869,  Hvo).    See  Epistles  (Cathoijc). 

JOHN,  SECOND  atid  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF. 
The  tills  taliuHe  docs  not  properij  bdong  lo  the  3d 
inU  3d  Epiuks.  It  became  ettacbed  (o  them,  altlinugh 
■ddrened  (a  Indiridiuli,  becaiue  they  were  nl  too  Utile 
importance  to  be  claued  by  themMlfei,  and,  h  fw  u 
doctrine  went,  veie  regarded  aa  appeiuiices  to  ttie  IM 
Eldjtle. 

L  -lu/Aorrf^ — I.  The  fxfnuif  evidence  for  the  gen- 
ninenaa  oT  theee  two  Epiitlea  i»  leu  copioiu  and  deci- 
aive  thin  tbat  Toi  the  tit  Epistle.  They  are  nnt  in  the 
P€Bhito  version,  which  ihow*  that  at  the  time  Itwu  ex- 
ecuted they  were  not  recoKJiued  by  the  Syrian  chiuch- 
en;  and  Euaebiuii  places  them  among  tba  dirtXtyoittya 
(/I.  K  iii,  2a).  See  A^iriLnoojiKSA.  The  llth  veree 
or  the  2d  Epistle,  however.  i»  quoted  by  Irenieus  (Har. 
1,  16,  3)  as  a  uyinR  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
meanini;  thereby,  without  doubt,  the  ipnstle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^fmnkii),  in  referrinft  to  John'i  lut  Epi»- 
Ue,  usea  the  words  'laiavyifs  >v  ty  fuil^ait  t-rtarakj, 
which  ahowB  tfaat  he  was  acquainted  with  at  laiat  two 
Epistle*  of  Johni  there  Is  extant,  in  a  Latin  tranatation, 
a  commentuy  by  him  on  ths  id  Epistle;  Bnd,uEuse- 
bius  and  Photius  both  itleat  that  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  the  WHa  catholic  EiMatlee,  it  would  appear 
that  he  moat  hive  known  and  acknowledged  the  3d 
ilio.  If  the  yliJuiniraftDivf  are  Clement's,  he  bean  di- 
tntt  testimony  to  the  2d  Epistle  (/libntr.  p.  i011,ediL 
Potter).  Origtn  speaks  of  Iha  epoatle  John  having 
Ml  «  id  and  3d  Epistle,  which,  however,  he  adds,  all  did 
not  accept  as  ffcnulne  (/n  Joan.  ap.  Eusetnus,  vi,  'ibj. 
Dionyuus  of  Aieiundria  {ibid,  vii,  3a)  recognises  thent 
as  pmdoctions  of  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Go^ 
■nd  the  1st  Epistle,  and  so  do  all  the  later  Alexandrian 
writers.  Euaebius  himself  elaewhen  refers  to  them 
(^em.  £rm^  iii,  d)  witluuit  hesitation  aa  John's;  and  in 
the  synod  held  at  Carthage  (A.D.  JD6),Aiireliiis,bishiqt . 
of  Chullnbi,  conHnned  bis  rote  by  citing  £  John  10  sq. 
aa  the  Unguage  of  the  apostle  John  (Cyprian,  0pp.  ii, 
ISO,  ed.  Oberthllr).  Ephrem  Synia  apeaks  of  them  in 
the  aamo  way  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  are  almost  universally  received.  A  homily, 
wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Chryeoetom,  declana  them  un- 
canonicaL  In  the  -tfurnroi-i  ^Vnpmen',  whkh,  however, 
ia  the  pan  relating  to  the  Epiatles  of  John,  i>  somewhat 
confused  or  apparently  vidiled,  there  are  at  least  two 
£;ustles  of  John  lecogniseil,  for  the  author  uses  the  plu- 
ral in  mentioning  John's  Epistle*.  In  all  the  later  cat- 
alogues, with  the  exception  of  the  fambiei  ad  Sftmcnm, 
they  are  Inserted  with  the  other  canonical  books  of  the 
N.  T.  There  la  thus  a  solid  body  of  evidence  in  fiivor 
of  the  KenuLienns  of  these  epistles.  That  they  were 
Dot  universally  known  and  recelveil  is  probably  to  be 
■ccoiinled  for  by  their  character  as  private  leltera  to  In- 
dividual^ which  would  nstiually  be  longer  in  coming 
nnder  general  recn^ition  than  such  as  were  addressed 
to  churches  or  the  Cliristians  of  a  district. 

The  only  antagonistic  teat imony  which  has  reached  us 
from  antiquity  ia  that  of  Jerome,  who  says  (Dr  rir,  lUvtl. 
ix.  18)  that  both  qjistles  were  commonh'  reputed  to  be 
the  product  inn.  not  or  John  the  apristle,  but  nf  John  the 
presbyter,  confirmed  by  the  atatement  nf  Eusebins  (iii, 
25)  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  the  evangelist  or  of  another  John.  On  this  It 
may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  statement  of  Jerome  is 
certainly  nnt  true  in  iu  full  extent,  for  there  Is  evidence  I 
CDoagh  that  both  in  hia  own  lime  and  before,  as  well  as  I 
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after  it,  the  general  beUef,  both  in  the  Latin  nd  Oh 
Greek  chuichea,  was  that  they  wen  written  by  Joha 
the  ipoBlle.  1.  Both  Jemme  and  Eusebius  coocur  in  at- 
testing that  oU  ascribed  these  Kpislles  either  to  Johs 
the  apostle  or  John  tlie  presbj-ter  as  their  author,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  convincing  evidence  that  tliey  an 
not  forgeries  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  apoitlB. 
3.  The  qnestion  bdng  between  John  the  apoille  and 
John  the  presbyter,  we  may,  without  laying  stress  oa 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Utter  U,  to  say  the 
least,  involved  in  doubt  [see  John  thk  PttaaarrvB], 
call  attention  to  the  oonaideraiion  that,  whilst  the  toe  Of 
the  expression  b  irptaffi/Tipof  by  the  writer  bI  the  td 
EiMstle  may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  which  Jsoas 
■lid  Euaebius  attest,  there  lies  In  this  a  strong  e»idnii« 
that  the  writer  was  John  the  apostle,  and  tKH  John  the 
presbyter:  for  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  former, writ- 
ing in  his  old  age,  should  employ  the  term  rptafiinpt 
to  express  this  fact  Just  as  Paul  dooi  (iniilem.  9).  and  as 
Peter  does  (1  £piatv,I),whereaait  isinciedibletliattlw 
latter,  with  whom  pref^yter  wia  a  lilh;  of  office,  should, 
in  writing  a  letter  lo  an  individual,  designate  himdf 
thus,  inasmuch  as,  the  office  being  comnwii  to  hin  with 
many  pthera,  the  title,  in  the  absence  of  his  name,  was 
no  desi^iation  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
there  ia  no  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  rpir^ 
iprnf  In  the  primitive  churches  ever  recrived  r 
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Church,  though  coHectively  ol  u/ioi  i  .     , 

ceik-ed  individually  uyuc  or  dti^^ic  aa  a  firtr  (see  be- 
low). On  then  grounds  there  aeema  to  be  no  i*as«i  Ibr 
attaching  much  Itupoitancc  to  the  opinion  or  ireditiga 
reperted  by  JeiDme,  though  ithaabeen  adopted  bi-Ens- 
mus,  Orotius.  CiBdner,  Jachmann  (Comm.  ib.  d.  KalbaL 
Br.\  and  more  recently  by  Ebtard  (Olshaiuen.  Cti  ■■.'*. 
Ti.  4,  E.  T.  voL  I,  and  in  Henog,  £wyr.  vi,  786).  A  ta* 
writer  {WlUidien,  Drr  ffetdiitMifht  Cieimbfr  Ja  Ei. 
JaL  ElberT.  1869)  holds  that  the  2d  and  3d  EpiMlea  SK 
the  pmduction  ofdiaciples  of  John  the  apostle. 
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mittht  wiah,  the  iKltmal  evidence  is  peculiarly  Unef. 
Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen  vetaea  wbitt 
compose  the  2d  Epistle,  dght  are  lo  l^  found  in  the  M 
Epistle.  Either,  then,  the  2d  Epistle  proceeded  tm 
the  same  author  as  the  Isl,  or  flinn  a  eoinctniis  hbri- 
cator  who  desired  to  pass  off  something  of  his  own  ii 
the  production  of  the  apnetle;  but.if  the  latter  dtens- 
tive  had  been  true,  the  fahricatnr  in  questioo  wndd  as- 
suredly hare  ammnl  the  title  of  John  tkr  opilk  ia- 
stead  of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  (Ar  ilirr, 
and  he  would  hare  introduced  some  dodrine  wluch  it 
would  have  been  hia  object  to  make  popular.  The  tide 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  UmngarKumentaa^alnt 
a  fabricator,  whereaa  they  would  account  for  iu  dod- 
univeiaal  reception  in  early  times;  and  if  not  the  wmt 
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thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Isi  Epiatk, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel.  The  private  nslaie 
of  their  contents  remove*  aba  the  onspidon  that  thry 
could  have  been  forged,  since  it  would  be  diSnll  la 
discover  any  purpose  which  could  lisve  led  to  aoA  a 

'The  reason  why  John  detjgnatea  himaetfaa  rpiaffr- 
npoc  rather  than  dm'vroXoc  (i  Epist.  I ;  3  Epist.  I)  ■) 
no  doubt  the  same  as  thai  which  maile  I^4cT  dtsagtult 
himself  by  the  same  title  (I  Pet.  v,  I ).  ami  whi<-h  taosH 
James  and  Jude  to  give  themsrh-ea  no  other  title  than 
"the  servant  of  God  and  of  the  l^nrd  Jesus  Christ'' 
(James  i.1),  "the  servant  of  .lesus  Chrit,  and  brocbtf 
of  James"  (Jude  1).  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  de- 
claring himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  liehir^red  lo  the 
original  Twelve  had  tui  such  neci-ssily  impowd  opea 
them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  IndiflenfMS 
whether  they  employed  the  name  nf  apiMtle.  like  Pattr 
( 1  Pet.  i,  I  i  a  Pet.  1,  i  >>  or  adopted  an  apivllsiion  wUe* 
they  shared  with  others,  like  .Iohti.Bi>d  James,  and  Jade 
SeeELDEB. 
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n.  The  KOmd  Epiille  is  iddrnKd  to  cMie  wboni  the 
vriier  calli  JiXirr^  m-pia.  This  hu  been  diflerently 
mUfruooiL  By  anma  it  has  been  Tegarded  u  detig- 
naling  (be  Church  colleclively,  by  othen  is  deBgnatiiig 
a  pajticutar  confpvgBdoii,  mid  by  ntfaen  is  denoting  jui 
iniUvidiuU.  Tliia  expnnion  cannot  mean  the  Chmeb 
(JejotDe),  nor  a  panieolar  church  (Caniodoru>),n( 
dect  Church  which  comea  together  on  Sundavs  (Michs- 
elia),  iwi  the  Church  of  PhiUdelpliia  (Whiatfin),  nor  the 
Charcb  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  TheM  opinions  an 
peodered  improbable  partly  by  ihe  reference  in  vei 
to  tbe  riildren,  and  in  vene  IS  to  Ihe  tUtr  of  the  party 
■ddresoed,  partly  by  Ihe  want  of  any  authority  lor 
a  niage  of  the  terra  ciipi'a  as  would  thus  be  imputi 


terpretation  she  is  "  Ihe  lady  Electa ;"  to  another,  "  the 
elect  Kyrii;"  to  a  third, " the  elect  laily."  The  Hnt  in- 
terpretation is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the 
paaaage  abo^-e  referred  to  in  ihe  Athirnbratioita  be  his), 
Wctatein,GToUua,Middletnn;  the  second  is  that  of  Ben- 
son, Carpiov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  RosenmUl- 
br.  De  Welte, Litcke,  Neander,  Davidson;  the  third  IS 
the  rendering  of  the  Ejiglish  version.  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf, 
Lc  ClcTT,  l^rdner,  Beza,  Eichhom,  Newcome,  Wakefield, 
Hacitnight.  For  the  rendering  "  Ihe  lady  Electa"  lo  be 
right,  Ihe  tron)  ivpif  tnusl  have  precedeil  (as  in  modeni 
Greek)  the  word  icXicrn,  nut  tbilowed  it;  and, further, 


le  of  the  Episile,  in  which  her 
qiolien  of  as  liUtrii,  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.    The 
rendering  "the  elect  lady"  Is  pmbalily  wrong,  because 
there  is  no  article  before  the  adjtclire  itKiKry.     It  re- 
mains Ihat  the  rendering  "  Ihe  elect  Kj-ria'  in  probably 
right,  though  here  too  we  should  have  eipcctrd  the 
ticle— as,  indeed,  we  should  under  any  of  the  three  r 
dnings  (though  Ihe  rendering  '^an  elect  lady**  is  i 
deraandeil ;  see  Alford,  Gr.  Tut.  vol  v,  prolegg.).     The 
choice.  Iherefore,  being  between  the  Iwt  tKO  of  these 
lemteiinirs,  l«o  drciimitances  seem  to  be  decinve  in 
TOT  of  the  fbnner ;  Kyria  occurs  elcewhere  as  a  proper 
name  [see  Ctria];  and  that  itXitrli  is  to  be      ' 
its  asual  signiHcatkm  is  rendered  probable  by 
■pl^ed  ill  Tcrse  13  to  the  sister  of  the  party 


At  the  lime  of  wiitinK  ihia  fiiristle  Ihe  apoMle  wi 
with  the  sitter  of  the  lady  addreswd,  but  expresses 
hope  ere  lonf-  lo  see  the  istter,.»nd  converse  with  hi 
OQ  tnalters  of  which  he  could  not  then  write.  Froi 
this  ve  may  infer  either  Ihat  tbe  apostle  was  at  the 
time  on  a  Journey  fhim  which  he  expected  ere  Inng  to 
irtum,  or  thai  Ihe  lady  in  question  resided  not  very  far 
frmn  hu  usual  residence,  and  that  he  intended  soon  to 
piQ?  her  a  visiu  Adopting  the  latter  hypothesis  at  the 
more  pmbatilo,  ami  viewing  it  in  connection  with  tbe 
apostle's  styling  himself  lepinffvTipoQ,  we  may  infer 
Ihat  the  Epistle  was  written  at  a  Isle  period  of  the 
■poade's  life. 

Tbe  otgect  nf  the  apostle  in  writing  the  3d  Episile 
vaato  warn  the  bdy  lo  whom  he  wrote  against  abetting 
tbe  teaching  known  as  (hat  of  Basilides  and  his  fuUnw- 
«s,  by  perhapa  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by  her  to- 
wards the  preachers  of  the  false  dncirine.  After  the  in- 
trodnctory  salnlalion,  Ihe  apoelle  at  once  urges  on  his 
eoRCSpondent  the  great  principle<of  hn-e,  which  with 
him  (as  we  have  before  seen)  means  right  affection 
apringiiiR  rrom  right  faith,  and  issuing  in  right  conduct. 
The  immediate  consequence  nf  the  possession  of  Ibis 
love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because  Ihe 
latter,  bring  incompatible  with  right  faiih,  is  destruciire 
of  the  producing  cause  of  love,  and  therefi>re  of  love 
ilaeir.  This  is  the  secret  of  John's  strong  denunciation 
nftbe  "deceiver,"  whom  he  designates  as  "Anliehrist." 
Lore  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianilr,  hut  love 
can  spring  only  from  right  failh.  Wrong  belief,  there- 
fiire,  deslmys  love,  ami  with  It  Chtistianity.  Therebie 
aays  he,"  if  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
daetiinc,  reedre  him  not  into  your  bouse,  neither  bid 
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lum  God  speed,  ft«'  he  thai  biddelh  him  God  qieed  ij 
paruker  of  bU  evil  deeds"  (2  Episl.  10, 1 1). 

IIL  The  third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Caius,  a  Chris- 
tian brother  noted  for  his  hospitality  lo  the  saints. 
Wbelber  this  be  one  of  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  by  this  name  it  uucerUin ;  he  mag  have  been 
the  aame  mentioned  Acts  six,  i».  See  Gaius.  The 
apostle  writes  fur  the  purpose  of  commending  lo  iha 
kindness  and  hospilalily  of  Caius  tome  Christians  who 
were  slnngen  in  the  place  where  he  lived.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  these  Christians  carried  this  letter  with  Ihem 
In  Caius  as  Iheir  inlrcKluction.  It  would  appear  that 
the  object  of  the  iiavellen  was  lo  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  GenlJles  wiibout  money  and  without  price  (S  Epist. 
7).  Tbe  apostle  had  already  written  tu  the  ecclesias* 
Ileal  sulhorities  of  tbe  place  (I'jpaitDiVcr.  9,not"sctip- 
BitMin,"  as  the  Vulg.),  but  they,  at  the  inttigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  recdve  the  mistionaiy  bretb- 
len,  and  therefore  Ihe  apostle  now  commtnds  thtm  to 
the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  Ihat  Diotiephea 
was  a  leading  piesbyter  who  held  Jiulaizing  views,  and 
would  not  give  aaristancc  lo  men  who  were  going  about 
with  the  purpose  of  preaching  solely  to  Ihe  Gentikt, 
The  apostle  intiraales  the  piobability  of  his  soon  pei> 
sonally  visiting  Ihe  church,  when  he  would  deal  with 
Diotrephes  for  his  misconduct,  and  would  communieala 
lo  Caius  many  things  of  which  be  could  not  then  write. 
In  the  mean  lime  he  exhorts  him  to  follow  that  which 
is  good,  commends  one  Ddnetrius,  and  concludes  with 
benediclion  and  saluUlion.  Whether  this  Dcmelriiis 
(vcr.  12)  was  ■  tolerant  prcfbytcr  of  the  same  eommu- 
nity,  whose  example  John  balds  up  aa  worthy  of  com- 
mendation in  conlradislinclion  lo  Ihal  of  Diotrephes,  or 
whether  he  was  one  of  Iheslrangeis  who  bore  the  letter, 
we  are  now  unable  lo  determine. 

From  their  general  similarity,  we  may  conjecture  that 

lie  ntim  EphcBus.  They  both  apply  lo  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  ia 
their  fiilnesf  in.  the  1st  Epistle. 

IV.  CamnHnloritt, — I'he  following  are  the  exegclical 
helps  on  Ihe  whole  of  both  Ihe  latler  epistles  exchiuvo- 
ly,  in  addition  to  those  noticed  above:  Jones, Cosmtm- 
lary  [including  Philim.  etc.}  (Land.  16S6,foL);  Smith, 
tjjmtilion  [on  9d  Epistle]  (Lond.  166B,4lo);  Sonntsg, 
Hgpommnala  (Altorf,  1697,  8vo)  ;  Feustking,  <?Di>niiflt- 
liiTiut  (Vitemh.  1707,  fol.);  Verpoorten,  Extrcilalmm 
(Gedan.  1741, 4to)i}Itumann,C-onnnrar  [on  8d  Epist.] 
(Helmst.  177S,Bvo);  MnlbT,Ci«iinnf('rr'u [on U Epitl.J 
(Schleii,l78B,4lo);  Sommel, /la^i^  (Land.lTB6,4lo); 
Rambcmnet.  Sptnmr»,  ttc  [on  !d  Epistle]  (Ti.  ad  Rh. 
181)1,  8\-o);  Gaehou,  .4n(lnftrtl<,  etc.  (Montaub.  IBil, 
8vo>t  Cmf.rrhatil^tn  of SiM.  Paul  and  Join  (Una. 
1867, 8vo).    See  CouMENTARV. 

JOHN,  REVELATION  OF.    See  Rsvulatiob. 

John  Iht  Baptitt  ('Iwuwiic  D  ^vrtarlK,  or  simply 
'Iwaivqc,  when  Ihe  reference  is  clear,  aa  in  Matt.  iii,4; 
iv,12-.  Ut.JoiBMM  [Tadlu^//ur.v,l3];  Heb.  Uni"', 
denoting  grant,  mfioBT  [see  Sitnnnis,  />?.  A'.  T.  p.  51B]). 
In  the  Church  John  commonly  bears  the  honorable  lille 
of  "  forerunner  of  the  Lonl"~antecurKir  et  pneparalor 
viarum  Domini  (TeflulL  adt.  J/arr.  iv,  88) ;  in  Greek, 
■wp-^pofmt,  irpodyyiXoc  V^iipiou.  The  accounts  of  him 
which  the  Gospels  present  are  fragmentary  and  imper- 
fect 1  they  involve,  loo,  some  difliculties  which  Ihe 
learned  have  foond  il  hard  to  remove ;  yet  enough  is 
given  lo  show  Ihat  he  waa  a  man  of  a  lofty  cbaraclir, 

was  one  of  great  importance.     Iiideeil,  according  la  our 

Lord's  own  testimony,  he  waa  a  mnre  honored  chancier 

and  distjnguiriied  saint  than  anv  prophet  who  bad  pre- 

Bd  him  (Luke  vii,  W).     See'PnofiiET. 

.  John  was  of  Ihe  priestly  race  Ly  Iwlh  parents,  for 

father  Zachariaa  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  ccune 

of  Atna,  or  AUjah  (I  Chnin.  xxi%-,  10),  ofTering  incense 

>  veiy  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him ;  and 
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Eliubeth  wja  of  the  daughter!  of  Aanw  (Lnke  i,  £), 
tbe  Utter  "»  courin"  (avfyiyiiC-  "lalit)  of  M»ry,  the 
motjuir  of  Jesui,  wboM  Knior  John  wu  b]r  ■  periiMl  of 
dx  moaths  (Luke  t).  Both  puraiti,  too,  wen  devout 
ptmos,  valkinR  in  the  connnuiilmenu  of  (iod,  ud 
vaitiog  for  Che  fulSlment  of  hu  promiM  to  IsruL  The 
divine  miaaion  of  John  was  the  aubject  of  praphecr 
manir  centuries  before  hi«  birth,  fur  Matthew  (iii,  B) 
tells  iia  that  it  was  John  who  wag  prafigand  by  laaiab 
tu  "  the  voice  of  one  cryiajf  in  the  wihtemeea,  Prapan 
ft  the  way  of  tbe  Lord,  make  hi*  path*  etraight"  (!•& 
xl,S),while  by  the  prophet  Malachi  the  Sjdrit  auuoun^ 
oea  more  definitely, "  Behold,  1  will  aend  my  meaieoger, 
and  he  ihall  prepare  tbe  way  before  me"  (iii,  1).  Uia 
tnrth — a  binh  not  according  lo  the  ordinary  iawa  of  na- 
ture, but  through  the  miravuloua  inlerpoaition  of  Al- 
mighty power— waa  foretold  by  an  angel  aent  tVom  God, 

many,  and  at  the  ume  time  awigned  to  him  the  name 
otJoiit,  to  aignify  either  that  he  waa  to  be  bom  ofUod'a 
e^edal  favor,  or,  pcrhape,  that  ho  waa  to  be  tbe  har- 
binger of  grace  Tbe  angrl  Galniel,  moreover,  pro- 
cdaimed  (he  character  and  office  of  thia  wonderful  child 
even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  be  would  he 
6Ued  with  the  HolyUhoet  from  tbe  tint  moment  of  his 
euacenee,and  appear  as  the  great  reroimer  of  his  coun- 
Irymen — another  Elijah  in  the  baldness  with  which  he 
would  speak  truth  and  rebuke  vioe — but,  above  all,  as 
the  chosen  furcmnner  and  herald  of  the  long-expecled 
HeMiah.  These  marvellous  reveUtiona  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  son  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain  were  loo  much  for  the  failJi  of  the  aged 
Zacbarias,  and,  wiien  he  sought  some  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  promised  hlesaing,  God  gave  it  to  him 
in  a  judgmeni— the  privation  of  speech — until  the  event 
tbrelold  should  happen — a  Judgment  intended  to  anve 
at  once  as  a  token  of  (iod's  truth  and  a  rebuke  of  his 
own  incredulity.  And  now  tbe  Lord's  gracions  promise 
tarried  not.  Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  rMired  into 
the  hill-country,  whither  she  was  soon  al^erwaids  fol- 
lowed by  her  kiaswomanManr,  who  was  henelf  the  ob- 
ject and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  neguure  great- 
er and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cmsins,  who  were 
thus  honoreil  above  all  tbe  mothers  of  Israel,  came  to- 
gether in  a  remote  city,  and  iounediaCely  God's  par- 
poae  was  confirmed  to  them  hy  a  miraculoua  sign ;  for, 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  tlie 
babe  leaped  in  her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it 
were,  even  before  birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke 
i,43,4<).  Three  months  afler  thia,  and  while  Mary  still 
remuneil  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
&C6.  TheexactspotwhereJohnwasbomisnotde- 
termined.  The  rabbins  (Otho,  Ltx.  Rath.  p.  8H ;  Witsii 
J/uCF/iL«arr.ii,389)  fix  on  Hebron,  in  the  hill-country 
ofJudva;  Paulus,  Kiiinoel,  and  Hever,  after  Reland,  are 
in&vororJu(ia,"acily  of  Juda."  SceJurrAH.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  child  of  promise  waa,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  orMo9es(l^v.xii.R),broughtto  the  priest 
for  circumcision,  and.  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  wa<i 
the  accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposal  to  call  him  Zachariaa,  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John,  a  decision  which  Zacha- 
rfas,  still  speechlen.  conlirmetl  hy  writing  on  a  Ublel, 
"his  name  is  John,"  The  judgment  on  his  want  of 
faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and  the  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech  waa  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  his  roithfuliteas  and  merry  (Luke  \,  04). 
(lOd'a  wonderful  interpoeiliim  in  the  birth  of  John  had 
impreaseil  the  mindsofmany  with  acertain  solemn  ewe 
and  expectation  (Luke  iii,  IS),  (iod  was  surely  again 
visiting  bis  people.  His  providence,  so  long  Viiddeo, 
seemed  once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  Bupematural^  bom  must  doubtless  be  commission- 
ed to  perform  some  important  pan  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the  Messiah  ?  CouU  it  be 
El^ah?    Was  the  eta  of  their  oU  propbeta  about  to  be , 
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reattmd  7  With  such  grave  thooghta  were  tha  mioda 
of  the  people  occupied  as  Ihey  muaed  on  tha  cveata 
which  had  been  pasring  under  their  ryta,  and  said  oaie 
to  another, "  What  manner  of  qhild  shall  this  her  while 
Zachariaa  bimadf,  "filled  with  the  Holy  Uboa,"  bnke 
forth  in  a  glorious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy  —  a 
strain  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  (alhcr,  be- 
fore speaking  of  hia  own  child,  bleasea  God  tor  mcnt- 
hering  his  covenant  and  promise  in  the  redenptioo  and 
salvation  of  his  people  through  him  of  whom  hia  owa 

contain*  all  that  we  know  of  John's  hiatory  foe  a  qiaea 
of  thirty  yeara,  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  liil  una 
hia  birth  and  the  oommencement  of  his  public  niiuiiry : 
"The  child  grew  and  waxed  strung  in  the  apirii,  asd 
was  in  the  desert*  till  tbe  day  of  hi*  showing  unto  la- 
tae]''(Lukei,W>).  John,it  will  be  remembered,  waa  la^ 
dained  to  be  a  Naxarile  (see  Numb.  vi.  l-il)  fmmt  ba 
Innh,  for  the  words  of  tbe  angel  were,  '•  He  ahall  drioh 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink"  (Luke  i,  IS).  niiM  w« 
are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announceflbefil  ia  pcoti^ 
biy  this:  the  ehuaen  rorerunner  of  tbe  Ueaah  and  her- 
ald of  hid  kingdom  waa  required  to  forego  tbe  ardinacy 
pleasures  and  indulgences  of  the  world,  and  live  a  life 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  anbcode. 
The  apocryphal  PtbUt.  Joe,  ch.  xxii,  state>  that  hia 
mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the  ivuida  c/ 
the  children  at  Bethlehem  which  Hand  commanded, 
fled  with  him  into  the  desert.  She  coold  find  n«  place 
of  refuge,  the  mountain  opened  at  her  request,  ijid  gave 
the  needed  shelter  in  its.bosoai.  Zachariaa,  being  qnta- 
tioned  by  Herod  as  tu  where  hia  sun  was  to  be  ftimd, 
and  refusing  to  answer,  was  slain  by  tbe  tyraoL  At  a 
later  period  Eliiabeth  died,  when  angels  look  llie  yasth 
under  their  care  (Fabrinus,  Cadi  Apocn^,  p.  117  ai).; 
comp.  Kuhn,  Libm  Jan,  i,  163,  remark  4).  It  waa  tbaa 
that  the  holy  Naiarite,  dwelling  by  himself  in  the  w3d 
and  thinly-peopled  region  westarard  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
called  "desert"  in  the  text,  prepared  bimself  by  adf^fia- 
cipline,  and  by  coaslant  cnmmunion  with  God,  (c*  Iba 
wonderful  office  to  which  he  had  been  diriixly  adkd. 
Here  yc-^r  after  year  of  hi*  stem  probation  paaed  hy, 
till  the  rime  for  the  fijaiioent  of  hia  miHOD  anlTed. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  waa  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  hia  countrymen  ^  his  dme  was  that  of  tbe  <U 
prophet* — a  garment  woven  of  camel'a  hair  (2  Kings  i, 
H),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern  ginlle.  Uk  bad 
waa  auch  as  the  deeett  spontaneously  aifbrded — loratfa 
(I^v.  It,  S2)  and  wild  hooey  (I'm.  Ixjizi,  16)  from  the 
mck.  (SeeEndemann,/Vcic(aJr>.Aafir.HeT^dd.t;ali 
Thadd.  a  St.  Adamo,  f^e  Ftryo  Joo.  fii^,  in  i^vrfe,  Booi. 
1785;  HUller,  Varia  de  rirfH  Joa.  Bnptin.  Bonn.  180; 
Hackett,  flitalr.  -f  ScHpl.  p.  96.)  Desert  tbooeh  tka 
place  is  desigmted,  the  counliy  where  he  itieiit  these 
eariy  years^-the  wild  mountainous  trad  of  Judah.  tyiae 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  .Sea,  along  which  u 
stretches— was  not  entirely  destitnie  of  mtana  (or  sap- 
porting  human  existence  (Matt,  iii,  l-Il;  Hark  L  l-8i 
Lnke  iii,  l-30j  John  x,  38;  Justin  Uarlyr,  OiaL  nm 
Tiypi.  c  88).  Jnacphus.  in  his  Lift  (ii,  i),  gtva  m 
account  of  one  of  his  instructon,  Baons.  whicb  Ihtvaa 
light  on  John's  condition  in  the  desert:  -lie  lived  m 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew  of  ila 
own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold  water  frequeat- 
ly,  both  by  night  and  by  day.     I  imitated  him  in  thus 

writers  infer  that  John  was  an  Assrae.-  so  aaya,  e-f. 
Taylor,  editor  of  Cahcet's  Diftiomiry  offlttBMr!  tOBp. 
Johnson,  HmJa  brfort  CkriH  (Bosl.  IHTO,  Ilmo\  p^  1«9 
sq.  nutlhiiiisdeniedbyRenan,rHifey(<iu(13Uied. 
Ptta,  IH6T),  p.  101  sq. 

2.  At  length,  in  the  fiAeenth  year  of  the  aMCnati 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (sea  Jarv>a,CilrDii./ia<nd 
p.  228  Bit„  461  sq.),  or  AJX  ib.  the  long^ecluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  diacharge  of  hit  office.  Hi*  aupenwl- 
ural  birth,  hi*  hard  ascetic  life,  his  reputation  in  ex.- 
tnordinary  sanctity,  and  the  genenlly-firevaijuf  ex- 
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"  JobD  did  no  miracle"  (John  x,  41),  were  aufflcient  to 
■ttTBCt  to  him  ■  gmt  multitude  from  "ever;  qiUTUr" 
ntmtt,  iii,&).  Brier  uid  ■tanling  wis  hiifint  exhorta- 
tioa  to  them—"  Kepent  ye,  for  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven 
ia  at  hand."  A  few  aooiea  of  renea  contain  kU  that  ii 
reoonled  of  John'i  preaching,  and  the  Bom  of  it  all  it  re- 
p«Dt«nce~not  mere  lejjal  ablutioo  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhib- 
itiDg  a  marked  contrait  to  the  Kribei  and  Phariaeei 
oT  hU  own  time,  waa  but  repealing,  with  the  Mimulua 
of  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  the  leaaoiu  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impmaed  upon  them  b/  their 
■ocienl  prophets  (oomp-Isa.  i,  16, 17;  lv,7,  Jet.  vii,B-7; 
£aek.xviii,l9-8!,  xxxvi,  2&-S7,  Joel  ii,12, 13)  Micah 
Tt,  8;  Zech.  i,  S,  4).  Bui,  while  such  wag  his  Balemn 
admofiition  lo  the  mulliluda  at  Urge,  he  idopled  U>- 
warda  the  leading  Mcta  of  the  Jew>  a  aeverei  lone,  de- 
nouncing Phariiiea  and  Sadducees  alike  aa  "a  genen- 
tioo  of  vipen,'  and  warning  them  of  the  foUy  of  tnut- 
ing  to  exienul  privileges  aa  deicendanti  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii,  6).  Kuw,  at  last,  he  warns  them  that  "the 
axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"  that  formal  right- 
eoDsoegs  would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none 
would  be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but 
■Dcb  aa  did  the  worka  of  Abraham  (aHnp.Johnviii,S9). 
Such  alarming  dedaratiima  produced  their  eflecl,  and 
maiij  of  erery  class  pressed  forward  lo  confess  their  aina 
and  lo  be  baptized. 

What,  Uien,  was  the  baplunn  which  John  adminia- 
tered?  SeeWASHiNO.  (Camp. Olahauacn, Conmnr. ad 
locJoh.;  Usle,JoJlinaw;ircjpfuin,rhila.ltl71.)  Notal- 
togelberanew  rite,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jcwa  lo 
faapdzc  proselytes  to  their  religion ;  not  au  ordinance  in 
itself  conveying  remisuon  of  oina,  but  rather  a  token  and 
aytnbol  of  that  repentance  which  waa  an  indispensable 
eondition  of  forgiveneaa  through  him  whom  John  point- 
ad  out  as' the  Ijimb  of  God  that  tskclb  ivray  Che  una 
of  the  worid."  Still  te«8  did  the  baptism  of  Juhn  impart 
the  grace  of  regeneration — of  a  new  spiritual  life  (Acta 
six,  8,  *),  Thia  waa  to  be  the  myalcrioua  effect  of  bap- 
tixn  "with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  waa  lo  be  ordainid 
by  that  "mightier  one"  whose  coming  be  pioclaiTDcd. 
The  preparatory  bsptiam  of  John  waa  a  visible  sign  to 
the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  Ibcni  thai 
a  baity  renunciation  uf  ain  and  a  real  atocnilment  of 
life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  lo  be  at  hand. 
Bat  the  fundamental  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism unto  repentance  and  that  baptism  accompanied 
wiih  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  af- 
terwards onlained  ia  clearly  marked  by  John  himself 
(Halt.iii,ll,l2].  See  Bai^ibu  or  Joiu.  Asapreacb- 
er,  John  waa  eminently  practical  and  discriminating. 
Self-love  and  cnvetousnesa  were  Ihe  prevalent  sins  of 
the  pec^le  at  large  on  them,  therefore,  he  enjoined 
charity  and  consideration  for  others.  The  puldlcans  he 
cautioned  against  extortion,  the  soldiers  against  vio- 
lence and  plunder.  His  aiuweis  lo  them  are,  no  doubt, 
to  be  regarded  ta  inaunces  of  the  appropriate  warning 
■nd  advice  which  he  addreaeed  to  every  cbsa.  The 
fiiit  reaaon  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most 
ireighty  and  periloua  oifice  waa  annoimced  in  these 
worda:  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  at  hand."  It  was 
hia  great  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  nalion,  so 
■bat  when  Jesus  himself  came  they  might  be  a  people 
made  ready  lot  Ihe  Lord.  What  waa  the  exact  idea 
which  John  intended  to  convey  by  the  term  "  kingdom 

lo  determine  with  satinfaction,  (See  Richter.  iJt  numrrt 
mem  Joaimi  Bapl.  dtrmitu  dtUgalo,  Lipe.  1766.)  We 
feel  ourselves,  however,  jualilied  in  protnting  againsi 
the  practice  of  those  who  take  the  vulgar  Jewish  noliun 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  m>  (ir  aa  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  himself,  at  Ihe  Hnl,  possessed  aoy  other. 
Uad  we  ipace  to  develop  the  nwral  characlei  of  John, 
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we  could  Aow  that  thia  fine,  stem,  high-minded  teacbsi 
possessed  many  eminent  igualitiea ;  but  hia  personal  and 
official  modesty  in  keeping,  in  oil  ciTi:umi.tsnces,  in  lbs 
lower  rank  aangned  him  by  God  must  not  pass  without 
special  mention.  The  docirine  and  manner  of  life  of 
John  appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south  of 
Palestine,  and  people  Socked  from  all  )iarts  lo  Ihe  spot 
wbere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  baptized  thou- 
sands unio  repentance.  Such,  indeed,  wss  the  fame 
which  be  had  gained,  that '■  people  were  in  expeclalion, 
and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii,  Ifi).  Had  he  chosen, 
John  might  wiibout  doubt  have  assumed  lo  himself  Ihe 
higher  office,  and  risen  lo  great  worldly  power;  but  he 
was  faithful  to  hia  trust,  and  never  failed  to  declare,  in 
the  fulleat  and  clearest  manner,  Ihal  he  was  not  Ihe 
Christ,  but  merely  hia  harbinger,  and  that  Ihe  sole  work 
he  had  la  do  was  to  usher  in  Ihe  dsy-spring  from  aa 
high.    (3eeBeecher,/-ifto/J™i,voLi,ch.v.) 

The  more  thin  prophclie  fame  of  Ihe  Baptist  reached 
Ihe  ears  of  Jesus  in  bis  Nazarcnc  dwelling,  for  distant 
from  the  locality  of  John  (Malt,  ii,  9,  II},  The  naluis 
of  Ihe  report— namely,  Ihnl  bis  diviitely-predicled  fore- 
runner had  appeared  in  Juiiica—ahowed  our  Lord  ibat 
the  time  had  now  come  for  hu  being  made  manifeH  to 
IsracL  The  missian  of  Ihe  baptist^an  extraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was  not  limiled  lo 
those  who  had  o|>enly  forsaken  Ihe  covenant  of  God, 
and  so  forfeited  its  principks;  it  was  lo  the  whole  peo- 
ple alike.  Thia  we  must  infer  liom  Ihe  baptism  of  one 
who  had  no  confcisian  la  make,  and  no  sina  to  wash 
away.  Jesua  himself  came  from  Galilee  lo  Jordan  to 
be  baptized  of  John,  on  ihe  special  ground  that  it  be- 
came him  "  la  fulSt  all  righteousness,''  and,  as  man,  to 
submit  to  Ihe  cmtoms  and  ordinances  which  were  bind- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however, 
naturally  at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of 
purity  to  the  sinless  Sun  of  God.  Immediately  on  Ihe 
termination  of  Ibis  symbolical  act,  a  divine  allestalion 
was  given  from  Ihe  opened  vault  of  heaven,  declaring 
Jesus  lobe  mlrulh  Ihe  long loofced-forMesiUh— "This 
is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased"  (Hatt. 
iii,  17).  The  evenis  which  are  found  recorded  in  John 
i,  19  sq.  seem  to  have  happened  after  ihe  baptism'  of  Je- 
aus  by  John.     See  Jehcs  CKmaT. 

Here  a  difficult  queelion  arises — How  is  John's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesua  at  the  moment  of  hia  presenting 
himself  for  baptism  comjislihic  with  hta  mibsequeni  a^ 
sertion  that  be  knew  him  not  save  by  the  descent  or  Ihe 
Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  took  place  after  bia  bap- 
tism? It  is  dilGeult  lo  imagine  thai  the  two  cousins 
did  not  personally  recognise  each  other,  from  Iheir  close 
relationship,  and  Ihe  account  wluch  John  could  nol  hare 
failed  to  receive  of  the  remarkable  circumslances  attend- 
ing Jesua's  birth;  hence  hia  general  deference  at  that 
lime,  but  bis  explicit  testimony  subsequently  (see  Kui- 
nttl,  Alford,CDBt>i«X.  on  MatL  iii,  M).  The  suppwition 
that  John  waa  not  personally  acquainted  with  Jesus  is 
therefore  out  of  Ihe  question  (see  LUeke,  Commail.  on 
John  i,Bl).  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  muid  that  Iheir 
place*  of  reudence  were  at  Ihe  two  exiremitiea  of  ihe 
country,  with  but  little  means  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  dejlination 
and  mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  elated 
festivala  of  bis  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  puF«- 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Saviour  and  Ihe  Bapttcl  had 
not  often  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or 
collusiun  between  Ihem.  John,  however,  must  assured- 
ly have  been  in  dally  expectation  of  Cbri^I'smanile*ta- 
tion  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word  or  sign  would  have  sufficed 
lo  reveal  to  him  the  jicrwn  and  presence  of  our  Lord, 
though  we  may  well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made 
known  by  a  direct  communication  fmm  Uod,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii,2fi?  comp.  Jackson  on  IhrCrted, 
irDrjb,Oxf.ed.vi,404).  Al  all  evenis,  it  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable that  John  should  have  been  permitted  to 
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bapliu  the  Son  et  God  witbont  beJDg  enibM  (o  dutin- 
guish  him  from  any  of  the  ordiniuy  multilude.  Cpon 
the  whole,  the  true  meining  of  the  woidi  riiyai  oit 
^fdvnuroi' wnuUseem  tobeufollowi;  And  I,  even  I, 
thougb  aUadiug  in  bo  near  ■  relation  to  him,  both  per- 
•ODilly  and  ministcriillf ,  had  no  ueuied  kuuwled^  of 
him  (M  thf  ifanai.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  had 
not  aulhoriiy  to  proclaim  him  u  luch  till  I  mw  the  iwe- 
dined  aiga  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him. 
It  miut  be  home  in  mind  that  John  had  no  mearu  of 
knowing  by  prerioiia  announcement  whether  thia  won- 
derful ackiiowledgmept  of  the  divine  Son  would  be 
VDuchufcd  to  hiB  rotcrunner  at  hia  baptiam  or  at  any 
other  time  (see  Dr.itarK  lliit.  Character  of  81.  LmIx'* 
Goipd,  and  the  authorilies  quoted  by  bim).    See  Bap- 

With  the  baptiam  [rf' Jeius  John'a  more  eqieciil  office 
ceaied.    The  king  had  come  to  hia  kingdom.    The 

function  of  the  lierald  waa  discharged.  It  waa  this  that 
If ular  humility  and  «e!f-rer         ""■ 


"He 


C  but  t  muM 
link,  therefbre, 


decreaae."  It  aecma  but  nalunl 
when  their  hitherto  relative  poaition  ia  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  John  would  forthivith  lay  doim  hia  office  of 
harbinger,  which,  now  that  the  9un  of  Righleousnew 
himself  bad  appeared,  waa  entirely  Tulfilled  and  termi- 
nated. Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken. 
From  inddeiital  notice!  we  learn  that  John  and  his  dis- 
ciples conlinued  to  baptize  some  time  ader  our  I^rd  en- 
tered upon  his  ministry  (see  John  iii,  23j  It,  1).  We 
gather  also  that  John  instructed  hia  diaciplea  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  a«  fautng  (Matt,  ix,  14; 
Luke  r,33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi,  1).  In  short,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  aeemi  to  imply  that  the  Bapdst 
Church  continued  side  by  ride  with  the  Meaaianic 
(Hatl.xi,3{  Luke  Tii,19;  John  xiv,  35),  and  remained 
long  after  John's  execution  (Acta  six,  S).  Indeed,  a 
aect  whiuh  bear*  the  name  ofJohn'i  diaciplea"  exlata 
to  the  present  day  in  the  East,  whow  aaned  books  are 
Bvd  to  be  pervaded  by  a  Gnoatic  leaven.  (See  Geae- 
m>a,ial'ba  Allgrm.lMtralarteilatig,\9i7,Titi.i^p.Sn, 
and  in  the  IlaU^  Encj/dop..  probeheft,  p.  95  sq. ;  Burtk- 
haidt,  I.a  f/aiorteinii  aptlles  ZiAttm  tt  CkriHau  dt  St. 
Jam,  trcit  GnatHqar,  Suuh.  ISIO;  also  Blarhey,  In  the 
BOI.  ting.  iv,S55  sq. ;  .^halT,  A  pan.  Hin.  p.  279  aq.).  See 
John,  St^  Christians  or.  They  are  boatile  alike  to 
Judaism  and  Chriatianity,  and  their  John  and  Jeaus  are 
altogether  different  from  the  chaiactera  bearing  these 
names  in  our  eiangelista.  SiiU,  though  it  haa  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down  hia  of- 
Hce,  we  are  not  satisUed  that  the  New  Testament  estab- 
lishes  this  alleged  fact,  .John  may  have  ceased  to  exe- 
cute hia  own  i)eculiar  work  na  the  forerunner,  but  may 
juatidably  have  coniinued  to  bear  hia  moat  important 
testimony  to  the  Meiiriahship  of  Christ;  ur  he  may  even 
have  altiigether  >;iven  up  the  duties  of  active  life  some 
lime,  at  least,  before  hia  death;  and  yet  his  disciplea, 
both  before  and  after  that  event,  may  have  maintained 
th«r  individuality  as  a  religious  communion.  Nor  will 
the  student  of  the  New  TraUment  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  who  knows  how  grosaly  a  teacher  far  greater 
than  John  was,  both  iluting  his  life  and  after  his  cnid- 
flxiun,  miaunderatomi  and  misrepresented,  think  it  im- 
possible that  some  misconception  or  aometunister  motive 
may  hat'e  had  weight  in  preventing  the  Baptist  Church 
from  dissolving  and  paaring  int«  that  of  Christ.  (See 
Weber,  J.  d.  TSn/tr  whI  dk  P-irltini  teimr  Zeil,  Ootha, 
1870.)  It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to  remove 
some  error  of  thia  hind  that  John  sent  the  embassy  of 
his  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  Hatl.  xi,  3; 
Luke  vii,  19.  The  spiritual  couise  which  the  leachiiigs 
of  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking,  and  the  apparent 
failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  poalponemcnt  of  the  promised 
kingdom  in  the  popular  sejiae,  especially  after  their  es- 
teemed master  lay  in  prison,  and  waa  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life,  may  well  have  led  John's  disciples 
to  doubt  if  Jmus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Hcssiafa ; 
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but  no  intimation  is  fbond  in  Iha  n 

quired  evidence  to  give  hi 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  Is  certain  that  John  still  oc 

to  present  himself  Eo  his  counlzyDw 

wifneti  to  Jesoa.     Espedally  did  h< 

him  at  Bethany  beyond  Jetdan  (lev  BKha;?,  dM  BMb- 

abara,  ia  the  reading  ofthe  beat  HSS.).    So  ooiiUantly. 

indeed,  did  he  pnint  out  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  on  whan  be 

bad  seen  the  ^rit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that  twa.of 

hia  own  diacifje^  Andrew,  and  probably  Jofan,  btiait 

oonvinced  by  his  lertimoay,  ftdlowed  Jesua  as  tKe  Rat 

HesaUh. 

S.  But  shortly  after  he  had  gim  his  leatiaaimjr  ta 
the  Meanah,  John's  public  minietiy  waa  hnwgbt  In  a 
close.  He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  coodeoiiKd  Itaa 
hypocrisy  and  vrorldlineos  of  the  Phariseea  and  Saddn- 
Cees,  and  he  bad  now  oocarion  tn  denounce  the  )aa  of  a 
king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine  laws,  Hand 
Andpas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  hia  bntha- 
Philip;  aud  when  John  repnn'ed  him  for  thia,  aa  wdl 
as  for  other  mns  (Luke  iu,  19),  H«rod  cast  him  into  |ais- 


for  Herod'a  act  from  that  given  in  the  i 
"  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  Ibe  4 
of  Herod's  army  came  fimn  God.  and  that  vm^  JXlf, 
aa  a  punishment  of  what  be  did  againat  John  that  waa 
called  the  Baptist;  for  Herod  alew  bim,  although  be 
was  a  good  man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  eiodse 
virtue,  both  as  to  righteoiianesa  one  lowaida  anocbcr 
and  piety  towards  tiod,  and  so  to  cmoe  to  bapiisa. 
Now  when  others  came  in  crowds  about  bin — Cw  iher 
were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  hia  words — Ilemi,  wba 
feared  lest  the  great  influence  John  had  over  the  pre^ 

hellion  (ibrlbey  seemed  remly  to  do  anything  be  ahoJd 
advise),  thought  it  best,  by  putting  bun  lo  daath,  la 
prevent  any  mischief  he  might  canse,  and  Dot  tnig 
himself  into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  num  wbs  nigkt 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  tno  late.  Ae- 
cordinglj  he  was  sent  a  priaoner,  out  of  IlenHfa  sofB- 
ciQua  temper,  to  .Machnros,  the  caatle  I  before  meniigo- 
ed,  and  was  there  pot  to  deaCh"  <.lRr.xviii,a.:i>.  Thav 
is  no  contrariety  tietween  this  acoeunt  and  that  which 
ia  given  in  the  New  Testament.  (See  Lamy.  Ditt-ir 
riwafif  Joa.  Bapt-i  Van  Til,  IM  Jon.  Hapl.  incarm- 
tiont  Jietilia  nerodUna  vvtaita  ooifttdKilf.  L.  a  ITKL) 
Both  may  be  true;  John  was  ronddnned  in  the  Bind 
of  Herod  on  political  grounds,  aa  endangering  hia  poi- 
tion,  and  executed  on  private  and  ostenrible  gmntd^  ■ 
order  to  gratify  a  malirions  but  powerful  wnnun.  71n 
scriptural  rcaaon  was  but  the  pretext  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  determination  of  Herod's  cabinet.  TtaBt  the 
fear  of  Herod  waa  not  without  some  ground  may  be 
seen,  in  the  popularity  which  John  had  gained  (Itok 
xi,B!;  see  Ijirdner.  IConb.  vi.  4R3). 

The  castle  of  Blachierus,  when  John  wa«  impriagaerf 
and  beheadM,  waa  a  fortress  lying  on  the  sontbem  ex- 
tremity of  Pema,  at  the  heail  of  the  l.ake  Aaphakilcsh 
between  the  dominions  of  Herod  and  Areta*.  king  <f 
Arabia  Petnea,  and  at  the  time  of  our  histcvy  appjia  Is 
have  belonged  tn  the  former  (Larditer,  vi.  iSS).  It  ww 
here  that  the  above-mentioned  leporla  reached  him  <f 
the  miracles  which  our  Lord  waa  working  in  Judm — 
miracles  which,  doubtless,  were  to  John's  miiHl  bat  the 
conflrmarion  of  what  he  expected  to  bear  aa  to  the  (•■ 
tabliahment  ofthe  Meanah's  Idngdom.  But  if  Chrial's 
kingdom  wete  indeed  established,  it  was  the  dntr  •( 
John's  own  disciples,  no  less  than  of  all  other*,  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  They,  however,  would  naturally  cling  to 
their  own  masliir,  and  bo  slow  to  tranafer  their  aUegiaBoe 

scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  himself  to  lA 
the  queation,  "Art  thou  he  that  sboold  Bune?"  Tb^ 
were  answered  not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  roincln 
wrought  befjre  their  ^es — the  very  miracles  whiefa 
prophecy  had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  uediMiali 
of  the  Uoriah  (Isa.  zxzv,  5;  Ixi,  I) ;  and  while  J«Ma 
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tade  Ok  two  mueenp^en  can;  bach  to  Joha  t»  his  otilf 

look  occuion  to  gu»nl  the  multitude  who  «urToniided 
bim  agaitut  euppiieing  llint  the  BaptiM  bimarlf  waa 
■hakoi  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  hig  life  and  tharacter.  Well  might  they  be  ap- 
pealed  Co  ai  vitne«*es  that  the  9t«m  prophet  of  the  wil- 
deraen  was  no  wiveni,  bending  to  every  breeze,  Kke 
the  reedaon  Ibe  banks  of  Jrirdan,  Proof  abundant  had 
tbey  that  John  waa  no  worldling,  with  ■  heart  set  upon 
rich  clothing  and  dainty  fare— the  luxuries  of  a  king's 
oourt— and  they  muw  have  beoi  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  n  inured  to  a  life  of  hardans  and  priiatioo 
waa  QDC  likely  to  be  alTecled  by  the  ordinary  lerinrs  of 
a  priaon.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindiotea  hia  fore- 
nmner  fmm  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  he  goes  nn  to 
proclaim  bim  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet ;  nay, 
inferior  to  none  boni  of  woman,  thoogb  in  reapect  to 
^liritual  privileges  behiud  the  least  of  thoae  who  were 
to  be  bom  of  the  %>irit  and  admitted  into  the  fcllowahip 
DfChrui'abody  (MatLiti.ll).  It  sbonld  be  noted  ' 
tbe  expression  i  Si  fiicpiiripoc,  le.  r.  X.,  is  miden 
bjr  ChrysoetODi,  Augustine,  Hilary,  and  aome  modem 
eoDwiHitatorB  to  raewi  Oint  ' '  ",  hot  this  inter- 
pretation is  leas  Sf^reeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our 
Lord's  discourse.  Jfsas  further  pmceedfl  to  declare  that 
John  waa,  according  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the  proph- 
ecy, the  Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 

(iii,4). 

The  event,  indeeo.  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod 
what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison  was  deemed 

Und'a  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and  a  queen.  Noth- 
ing but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  re- 
•entment  of  Heiodias.  Though  foiled  once,  she  contin- 
ued to  watch  her  opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived. 
A  court  festival  waa  kept  in  honor  of  tbe  king's  birth- 
day. After  supper  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
tbe  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 
give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompt- 
ed by  her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  promise  had  been  given  in 
the  hearing  of  his  distinguished  guests,  and  so  Herod, 
tboogh  loih  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a 
work,  i^ve  iwitructions  to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who 

was  brought  to  feast  tho  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
•iiu  he  had  denounced.  See  Herodias.  According  to 
tbe  Scripture  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  ob- 
tained the  Baptist's  head  at  tbe  entertainnient,  without 
delay.  How  coulil  this  be  when  Machierui  lay  at  a  dis- 
Uoce  from  Jemsalem?  The  feast  seemi  to  have  been 
made  at  Machierus,  which,  besides  being  a  stronghold, 
waa  also  a  palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  hero 
Antipaa  appears  to  have  b«en  spending  some  time  with 
lus  paramour  Herodias. 

4.  Thus  was  Jobn  added  to  that  glorious  nnny  of 
martyrs  who  have  sulfcred  for  righteousness'  sake.  His 
dastb  seems  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  thini  Paiis- 
over,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  miniatt}-,  A.D.  2H. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extraor- 
^nsry  person,  fur  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  tbe  miracles 
of  JcNis  than,  though  a  Radducee  himself,  and,  as  such, 
■  disbeliever  in  the  resurrection,  be  ascribed  them  to 
John,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  risen  from  tbe  deaiL 
Sm  Heboii  A.HTtrAH.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the 
body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his  disci- 
fdea,  and  ecclcsUsiical  history  records  tbe  honors  which 

tinned  in  the  Koran,  with  much  honor,  under  the  name 
orJ<ui>a(seeHotliiii^r, //uforM  Onai/ulu,  p.  144-149, 
Tigur.  IS60;  llcrbelul.  SiblioUi.  Or.  ii,  288  sq.). 

The  brief  bialuiy  of  John'a  life  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  characteriAiic  giacea  of  self-denial,  humility, 
•Bd  holy  courage.  So  great,  in '  ' 
that  wotldly  men  considered 
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neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  said  be  hath 
riL"  His  humility  was  such  that  he  had  again 
and  sgun  to  disavow  the  character  and  decline  the 
honors  which  an  admiring  multitude  almost  forced  npOD 
him.  To  their  questions  he  answered  plainly  he  was 
not  the  Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  think- 
ing, nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — a 
viuce  merely — the  voice  of  God  calling  his  people  to  re- 
pentance in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  him  whose 
shoe-latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.  For  his 
boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a  willing  victim  to 
prison  aiul  to  death. 

Resembling,  though  John  did,  in  so  many  things  the 
Elijah  of  former  days,  the  exit  of  the  one  from  his  field 
of  labor  was  remarkable  for  its  humiliating  circum- 
sCancea,  as  the  other  for  its  nngulai  ghiry— the  one  dy- 
ing as  a  felunby  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  other, 
wiihoDt  tasting  at  all  of  death,  ascending  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  Sre.  lint  in  John's  case  it  coubt  not  be 
otherwise;  the  fi»«nmner,  no  more  than  the  disciple, 
could  be  above  bis  Master;  and  espedally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one  must  the  followers  of  Jeans  be  prepared 
for  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished  in  the  other. 
Alter  John's  death,  and  growing  ontnf  it,  a  whole  series 
of  special  actions  anil  discourecs  were  directed  to  this 
end  y  our  Lord,  The  manner  of  John's  death,  Ihere- 
fore,  is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded  as  throwing  a  de- 
preciatory reflection  on  his  pofilion  and  ministry.  Re 
was,  as  Christ  himself  Icatifled,*' a  burning  and  a  fin- 
ing light"  (Jobn  v,a&),  and  b«  fulfilled  his  arduooi 
course  in  a  mily  noble  and  valiant  ^iril. — Fairbsim. 

5.  For  the  literature  connected  with  this  subject,  see, 
bseides  the  treatises  noticed  above,  Hase,  Leben  Jetu 
(4th  ed.  I^ipzig,  1B54),  p.  81, 86. 149;  Volbediug,  Imhx 
Prosrimmatum,  p.  20  Bq.,  SB,  126;  Walch,  BiUiolArea 
Thtolofiica,  Hi,  402;  Wilsii  Kitrcdt  Joamt  Bapll  (In 
his  iliirrU.  Sa<ra,  ii.  S67) ;  Leopold,  Johownn  drr  THn- 
ftr  (Hannor.  1826):  L'strri.  Xarhricktn  rim  Jnhamff 
Am  Taufiy  (ui  the  SlaiHm  '<n<d  KriHim,  1829,  iii,  489); 
VonBohden,J<)jirnmn(frr7'dii/rr  (Lubech.  ISSSj;  Ne- 
sndcr,  IjiL  Jtm  (Hamb.  1837),  p.  49 ;  Keim, !(«.  Jna,  i, 
4e9-ia3;  HausTath,£f«niy«ii,p.8IG-S40.  Tbe  eccle- 
siastical traditions  touching  John  may  be  found  in  the 

Tillemont,  MLoim,  i,  82-108, 182-605.  Other  trit- 
isea  of  a  more  special  character,  in  addidon  to  those 
above  cited,  are :  Holtinger.  I'mlat  ilitiert.  BibL  cilro- 
Boi{T[aj.  a.R1728)p.l4Bs<|.;  Tiryl\ng,Obttrmliixm 
lacr.  iii,  261  sq.;  Amman.  Pr.  di  doctrina  tt  morlt  Jo. 
Bopt  (Erlangcn,  1809} ;  linu,  Pr.  dr  Joan.  Bapt.  m  rrs* 
C4ruf.  (rii<Jiii(]:'rlang.lT85l,ii,  4;  Abegg,  Oral,  dt  Jo. 
Bapl.  (HeidelU  1820) ;  Bax,  Sptnat.  dt  Jo.  Bapl.  (L  & 
1811) :  Stein,  Vib.  Gtth.  Lrhn  u.  ftchickiale  Jah.  d.  T. 
(in  Keil's  Ani^trl.  iv,  i,  S7  sq.);  Wessenberg,  JoKama 
Oer  VorOM/rr  inu.  Hrrru  (Constanz,  1821)  t  MUller,  Pr. 
de  Jo.  Baft.  (Helmst.  1733) ;  Avf.  Obi.  Pha.  kitt.  dt  Jo. 
Bapl.  (Upsala,  17SS);  Liseo.  EiUachi  Btilr.tibir  J.  d. 
Tiuftr  (Berlin,  I82G) ;  Eckhard,  Jowphvi  dr  Jo.  B«pl. 
IrtUitut  (Eisen.  1786)  i  Hannbcrg,  Dt  dbo  Jo.  Bnpl.  (in 
Olia  Gaud,  taera,  Tni.  ad  R.  1740,  p.  1  sq.) ;  Amnele, 
.1  micftu  el  FK^w  J.  BapT.  (Vptali7bi);  Htidlbcrg.  >£ 
(Titemh,  1678) ;  Carpiov,  Dt  <iiita  Jo.  B.  A  mupiiH.  Ckr. 
(Rome,  1756) ;  Huth,  iVirm.  Jo.  B.  MarUi  H  diieip.  fir. 
/urriat  iupfftafi  (Eiiangen,lT69);  Dlall..t  Hiufrl.on 
Jola'i  Mtuagt  lo  our  Sartoar  (London,  1789);  Zriger- 
mann,  Comm.  dt  enniiL  ^uoJo.  diieip.  adJrssm  aUrgo- 
Ttril  (NuremU  1813) ;  Frank,  Jok.  d.  Tdafir  (Eiskben, 
IMl);  Kromayer,  Dt  baptimt  Cii-iui  (lips.  1680). 

Jolm  jEoEiTlis  (o  Alyiarns)'  ■  presbyter  of  Xgm 
(Ai'yni)  (probably  in  C^icia,  between  Mi>psuestia  and 
Issus).  PhotiuB  calls  bim  (Cod,  55)  a  Ncstorian,  but 
FabriduB,  with  reason,  supposes  that  be  was  a  Eulych- 
ian.  Vi'liea  he  flourished  is  not  known ;  he  may  perhaps 
be  consignedto  Ibe  latter  half  of  the  St h  century.  Voa- 
sius  plKcs  him  under  2eno  the  Isaurian,  but  Cave 
thinks  he  was  hiter.  He  b  the  reputed  author  of  (1) 
'ecEKi|0umw4  iffvopra  (//iffuria  £eeUiiailica),  in  ten 
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booki,  or  vhich  Phatiui  hid  read  B*e,  coaUining  the 
hutoiy  of  the  Church  from  the  depogitioD  oT  NcMoritn 
■C  the  Council  of  Epheaus  (th«  third  general  council,  A. 
D.  431)  to  ihe  depomcioii  of  PfHub  FuUo  (A,D.<7T), 
who  had  uaiuped  the  aee  uf  Antjoch  in  the  reigD  of  the 
emperor  Zeoo.  Aa  the  Council  of  Ephe«ui  is  (he  paint 
at  which  the  ecclesiaRical  histoiy  of  Socritei  leaves  off, 
it  ij  probable  that  the  htatorj-  of  John  of  JEgn  ann- 
iDcnced,  like  that  of  E^■agriu^  at  that  prnnt,  and  come- 
qucntlf  that  these  Ave  hooks  were  the  flrat  Ave  of  his 
history.  Photiua  describes  his  style  as  perspicuous  and 
florid,  and  ssys  that  he  was  b  great  admirer  of  Dioaco- 
nu  of  Abzandria,  the  successor  uf  Cvril,  and  extolled 
the  Synod  of  E[jiwua  (A.D.  44»),  generally  branded 
with  the  epithet  >)  Xqarpui^,  "the  synod  (rf  mbbers," 
while  he  attacked  the  Council  of  Chalcedoo.  How  late 
a  period  Ihe  history  came  down  to  cannot  be  det«r- 
nined ;— (I)  A  work  which  Photius  describes  as  Kard 
TTJ^  ayiac  ttrapTrfC  evvo^ov  {.idetrtai  Quarlam  Sanc- 
lam  .Vywijun).  This  must  be  Pbotius's  description,  not 
the  Diiginil  title  of  the  work ;  for.  oppoaed  as  we  infer 
John  to  hsvo  been  to  the  nuthority  of  the  Council  of 
Chslcedon,  he  would  hanlly  have  described  it  u  "the 
fourth  sacred  counciL"  Pbolius  commendi  the  style  iu 
which  the  work  was  writlen.  Fabridus  identifiea  John 
oT  Mga  with  tbe  Joannes  u  f uupivii/uvoc,  L  e.  "  the 
dissenter,"  cited  by  tbe  anonymous  writer  of  the  Ai- 
aaraaiit  aifro/iDi  xjMViriii  (hrtca  DmutaMlraiuma 
CMnxuM/rapiiar),  given  by  Combefls  (in  his  Ongaunn 
C.  Polilinaram  .ViubjiiUui,  p.  !*,  33),  but  CombeBs  him- 
self (aid.  p.  59)  identifies  this  John  with  John  Halalas. 
Whether  John  of  M-gie  is  Ibe  John  o  'P^ratp,  "the 
Rhetorician,'  cited  by  Evagrius  Scholasticus  {flitt,  Eai, 
i,l6;  ii,  12;  iii,  10,  etc)  is  doubtfuL  Le  Quien  {Opt- 
rii  S.  Joaaait  Damaiceni,  i,  SGS,  note)  ideatlAes  them, 
but  Pabricius  thinks  Ihey  were  different  persons.  See 
Photius,  BibL  Cod.  4t,  bi;  Kabricius,  BiU.  Gr.  ru,  419; 
Cave,  Uin.  Lit.  i,  ibe,  ed.  Oxford,  IT4a43i  Smith,  Diet. 
HfGrtrk  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  686. 

John  AoBECOLA.    See  Aubicoi-a. 

John  Alasco.    See  Lasco. 

John  OF  At-KXAHnaiA.    See  John  Niciota;  Jokx 

T,U.AIA. 

Jobn  ALESANiiBinc&    See  John  the  Laboriods. 

Jolm  Tile  Al]isui\i:b  (JoBAN^Ea  Elkehobtna- 
Bius),  one  of  the  best  of  the  patriarcha  of  tbe  East- 
ern Church,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  AmaiUhns, 
in  Cyprus,  about  550.  He  had  married  young,  but, 
losing  his  wife,  he  distributed  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  ilevoted  himself  to  ■  life  of  ascetic  practices. 
So  irreproachable  was  his  conduct,  and  Bo  great  his  imp- 
utation for  piety  and  charily,  that,  on  tbe  murder  of 

in  the  patriarchate.  He  wa^  appointed  by  the  emperor 
in  A.D.  006.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  quiet; 
not  su  the  last  yearn,  which  were  marked  by  the  suc- 
cciaful  invasions  of  Chosrocs  H,  king  of  the  Persians, 
during  the  reign  of  I'bocas,  into  Ihe  Roman  poSBeesions 
of  the  Orient  (compare  tiibbon,  Decline  and  Full  oflkr 
Sam.  Umpire,  ch.  xlvi).  Froni  all  parts  of  Syria  Chris- 
tians Med  to  Alexandria  lo  Hnd  a  pTMteclnr  in  John,  and 
when  at  last  Jerusalem  also  had  fallen  (A.D.G19),  not 
content  with  feediag  and  clothing  the  refugees  be  found 
right  at  his  own  door,  he  sent  lari;c  sums  uf  money  to  the 
Holy  City  to  redeem  Christian  captives  and  prevent  fur- 
tlier  massacre.  (The  statement  thu  at  this  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem "90,000  Chiisljins  were  massacred,  and  that 
principally  by  the  Jews,  who  purchased  them  from  the 
Pcriiana  on  purpose  to  put  them  lo  death"  [Neale],  has 
no  better  basis  than  the  inventions  of  prejudiced  monas- 
tics, bent  on  the  deslniclion  of  Ihe  Jews.  Comp.  Griiti, 
Gack.  d.  Judm,  v,  34  sq.,  438  Bq.\  In  S20,  when  the 
Persians  threatened  Egypt  also,  he  fled  to  his  native 
islanil,  and  died  there  a  short  time  after  his  airivsJ. 
He  is  Cflinmemonted  in  tbe  Oriental  Church  November 
II,  and  in  the  Latin  January  iS,    Curiously  enough,  be 
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is  also  canuoemorated  by  the  Jacobites.  It  is  frnca  thia 
John  that  the  famous  order  of  the  UoipilalteTi,  in  itie 
first  instance,  derived  ita  nam&  tiardiner,  Us^up  if 
WinchcMer,  ascribed  1«  him  the  authurahip  of  Ibe  crie- 
brated  Kpi4tola  ad  Cosnruai,  with  which  moat  Pmtea- 
tant  and  some  Roman  Cathtjic  criiics  credit  Chiyaoa- 
lom.  Three  biographical  accounts  were  wrilien  uf  him: 
(1)  by  Joannes  MoBchuB  and  Sophronius  (no  bnger  e.t- 
tanl);  (2)  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapotis,  in  Cypns 
(translated,  between  858  ar.d  Itfi7,  into  Ijitin  by  Anaau- 
sius  fiibliottiecarius,  and  repeatedly  printed);  found  in 
theiicrn^SonctorKnofthe  Bollandists  (Jsn.23,ii.495)i 
(3)by  Simeon  HetaphnstCB  (but  nut  trusi¥nirthy).  See 
Xeak;  IlitL  EaA  Ch.  (^Alexandria  |.  ii.  62  sq. ;  WeUtr  a. 
Welte,  A')>'i^A»-/.,enim,v,  ~1B  sq.;  Fsbiicius,  fiUiiX*. 
(;neoi,  i,  699,  note  XI ;  viii,322:  x,2G2.      (J.ILW.) 

John  or  Ahtioch  (I),  a  prelate  of  the  eariy  Greek 
Church,  distinguished  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  con- 
tros-cny  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  fluurished  in  the 
llrst  h^  of  the  6lh  century,  and  succeeded  TheadetOB 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Anliocb  about  A.D.  427.  Fanr- 
ably  disposed  towards  Nestoriuh  wlio  b  said  to  have 
i>een  a  schoolmate  of  his  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Espst- 
pius,  near  Antiocb,  he  was  forced  to  take  decided  giumd 
against  Cyril  by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  tbe  IsUcT  M 
Ihe  Council  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.).  Among  the  EM^tn 
bishope  who  came  with  John  of  Antioch  to  atioid  the 
the  acknowledged  leailer,  ai>d  we  ikeed 
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of  NEStorius,  when,  on  arriving  at  Epbesus,  they  lean- 
ed thst  the  Beasions  had  not  only  commeuced,  but  Uut 
Nestorius  had  already  been  actually  condemned  withodt 
their  sanction.  As  long  as  Ironcus  (q.  v.)  and  Candiib- 
us  iiicceeded  in  maintaining  Ihe  Nestotians  at  the  eoait 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  John  proved  Gtitbful  to  iae 
course  taken  at  Ephesus ;  but  when  he  fourd  the  Cyril, 
lian  parly  gaining  the  upper  hand,  he  slot^  modified 
his  position  until  a  renanciliation  with  Cyril  foUomd 
(A.D.  483).  He  now  turned  actually  againsl  his  loniieT 
friend  Nestorius,  and  aftei:  much  ttouhle  and  oppoHtian. 
which  he  vanqiushed,  partly  by  persuasioo,  partly  by 
drpoBiog  the  pertinacious,  the  other  Eaaton  bisbeta 
also — in  provincial  councils  held  at  Antiocb  (AJ>.  451% 
Anaiarbus  (A.D.  4S3),  and  Tannis  (A-D.  431>— derfsrial 
for  Cyril  and  the  decrees  of  Ihe  third  tEcumenkal  Coun- 
ciL Nay,  it  is  aid  tbat  John  of  Antiocb  was  e\-cn  the 
man  who  instigated  the  emperor  to  make  Ibe  hvus^ 
meni  of  Nestorius  perpetual ;  no  doabl  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  convince  the  Cyrillians  of  the  Irutbfulntaa  nl 
bis  conversion.  In  the  controieray  with  T 
Mopeuestia  he  look  more  liberal  ground,  dt  ' 
council  held  iu  438,  to  condemn  Ihe  writinga  ana  nfiar- 
ions  of  Tbeodore ;  according  to  Ubentus,  he  even  ap- 
peared in  his  defence.  John  died  in  441  or  442.  H*tt 
spoken  of  by  Gennadius  (De  r.'ru  lUimribiu.  c  S4)  aa 
puasessed  of  great  ihetorica]  power.  He  wrote  (I) 
EriaraXni  (KpiMloIa)  and  'Avn^opai  (BrlaHomrM)  re- 
specting Ihe  Nestorian  contioveray  and  the  Coundl  of 
Ephesus,  of  which  several  are  conuined  in  tbe  vaiiiB 
editions  of  the  ConrUia  :—(■!)  'O^Ma  (^HowtHia).  tbe 
homily  or  exhortalion  delivered  aK^alcedon,  jut  a/la 
Ihe  Council  of  Rhesus,  lo  the  people  of  C^jnstanunopk. 
with  Ibe  aim  to  animate  ihem  lu  nmtinue  sieadfast  ia 
their  adherence  to  the  old  Nicene  Confesnun  ;  a  frag- 
ment of  it  we  have  in  the  Cona/ia.'— (3)  II<fH  nivXi- 
auXioi'ir^c  (De  Mtaalimii),  a  letter  lo  Nestorius,  em- 
merated  by  Photius  (BtbL  Cod.3-1)  among  the  episcopsi 
and  synodical  papers  against  tbat  heretical  body,  cso- 
Uined  in  Ihe  history  or  acta  of  Ihe  Coundl  of  Side  (A 
D.  383)  :_(4)  Conlrci  rot  qn  una  lantum  nthHamtia  at- 
HTUfil  adonmivm  Vhriituia  (unlr  known  la  us  by  Geo- 
nadius;  probaUy  tbe  work  ftom  which  Ihe  pasasges  an 
taken  with  which  Eulogius  credits  John  i^  Aoliocli). 
See  Smilh,  Did.  Gr.  and  Aon.  Biog.  ii,  MG  Bq.:  'nUe- 
mont,  J/^noiru,  voL  liv;  Uansi,  Oshi&i.  iv,  t^«|.; 
Neale,OiK.£n*f.C*.  (.IfefOBi/™),!,  bfc.  ii.  sect  ii  and 
iii;  Hefele,  Coneaiagt-A.v,\7»  sq.:  3diatt,a>.Bid, 
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S,  i  UB-140;  Uilmui,  Latin  Chrutiamis,  i,  SS4  aq.; 
Oibbon,  Drri.  and  Fall  Rom.  Emp,  cb.  xlviL 

Jotm  OF  Antioch  (S),  nimuiied  Codomalia,  the 
■oeoc—oc  ofPetnu(iii^>heiiii,orFuIIo  (the  PulleOp>'t«r 
hi*  depasdon,  in  the  patriarchkU  of  Ajidocb,  A.D.  447. 
John  had  prevtotulj  be«n  hisbop  of  Apamea ;  but,  if- 
ttr  boUing  tbe  paLriaichatc  three  montlLB,  he  w  de- 
poMd  by  r,  synud  of  Euteni  lN«bop«,  uid  aucceeded  b; 
Slepbeib  Theophanea  incorrecily  placea  tbe  appoiot- 
aaent'oT  John  after  Slephea'a  death.  Both  John  and 
hia  preltceiaar  Petnu  had  been,  at  the  innligation  of 
AcaciiuofCaii«taDtiiHplc,eiconiniiinicat«lby  thepope; 
jet,  alter  tbe  depoaition  of  John,  the  ume  Acacius  pro- 
ciwvd  hia  elevation  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Tyre.  Tbeopha- 
DB*  Lncotrectly  aocribei  thia  appoiatment  lo  Calendion 
of  Antioch.  See  Theophanea,  CIl'THiBg,  p.  110,  etc,  ad. 
Paiia  (p.  ^  etc,,  ed.  Venice;  p.  199,  etc,  ed.  fiuon): 
Valarius,  fioK  ad  Evagrii  II,  E.  iii,  15,  and  Obttrtnlio- 
■H,  Kcda.  ad  Ecagriatt,  ii,  8. — Smith,  Did.  Oral  ana 
BomtaiBiag.u,bS&. 

Jolmor  Antioch  (3),  aurnamed  Seknlniliem,  an 
enainmt  Greek  legiM,  Aouriahed  in  the  6lh  century.  He 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  patriatch  of  Constan- 
tinople (G61-eT8),  He  compiled  ■  FDllectioD  of  eccleei- 
aatical  Uwa,  whirh  );reatly  nirpaaaed  in  extent  and 
method  thoae  which  preceded  it,  and  vhicb  hi«  remain- 
ed tlie  baaia  of  canon  law  in  the  (ireck  Church.  An- 
other of  hia  worka,  entitled  JVmuanon,  waa  an  attempt 
ta  hannoniie  Juatinian'a  conalituttona  relating;  lo  the 
Church  with  tbe  oldei  rules.  Both  workt  were  for 
many  centuries  held  in  hii;h  Mimation,  and  were  in- 
fCTted  in  Voell  and  Juatel'a  B&Ljuru  caamnei  rflerii 
(Paria,  1961),  ii,  608-789.  See  Fabridia,  BiU  Grvca, 
xi,  100 ;  Uoefer,  Xoar.  Bag.  Gm.  xjtvi,  630.  (J.  N.  P.) 
John  Auchapii  CAp^of).  an  Egyptian  acbiunatic 
of  BMiie  note,  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Athanasiiu.  He 
was  a  devoted  foUower  of  Helitiwi,  who,  Juat  before  hia 
death,  which  occurred  ahorlly  after  hia  condemnation 
by  tbe  Council  of  Nice  (A.D."82fi),  made  John  the  Me- 
letian  bishop  of  Memphis,  and  intrusted  to  him  also  the 
leadenhip  of  the  Melitisna  aa  a  body.  John,  aupporled 
by  the  Aiisna,  renewed  the  attacka  aj^nat  the  ortho- 
dox p*rtr,  and  the  acbiam  aoon  becajtie  a*  violent  aa 
erer.  Athananna,  now  patriarch  of  Aleiundria,  and 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party,  waa  the  creat  object  of 
attack-,  and  John  and  hia  fullowera  anught  to  throw  on 
him  the  odium  ofori^natinK  the  disiuibancce,  and  of 
peraecntinghla  opponents;  and,  eapeclally,  they  charged 
bim  with  the  murder  of  Araeniua,  ■  Melitiui  biahop, 
whom  they  had  aecreted  In  order  to  give  color  to  the 
chwf^  Athananna  (q.  v.),  on  hi*  part,  appealed  to 
the  empemr,  Conatantine  the  Great,  ciiarRinK  John  and 
hie  followers  with  unaotindneea  in  the  faith,  with  ■  de- 
nre  to  alter  tbe  decree*  nf  the  Nicene  Council,  and  wit!i 
raising  tumults  and  inanltinx  the  orthodox ;  he  also  ob- 
jeiTted  to  them  aa  being  irregularly  ordained.  Ho  re- 
fiited  their  chaii^es,  eapecially  tbe  charge  of  murder, 
ascertaining  that  Arscniua  was  alive,  and  obliged  them 
to  remain  quiet.  John  profeeaed  to  repent  of  hia  diani^ 
derly  proceeilings  and  lo  be  reconciled  to  Athanasiua, 
and  returned  with  his  paMy  into  (he  communion  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  but  the  reconciliatioa  was  not  Hneere 
or  laatlng;  troublea  broke  out  again,  and  a  fkeah  eeps- 
ralion  took  place,  Jobn  and  hia  foUowera  either  being 
rjected  from  communion  by  the  Athauaaian  party,  or 
■  "f  return  opposed.  The'Counnl  of  TjTe  (A.D.  835), 
rbicb  the  opponents  of  Athanaaius  were  triumphant, 
onleredlbem  to  be  readmitted;  but  the  emperor,  deem- 
John  lo  be  a  contentious  man,  or  at  least  Ihinking 
hat  his  presence  was  incompalible  with  the  peace  nf 
he  Eto-ptian  Church,  banished  him  (AD.  3.16),  Just 
after  he  bad  banished  Athanaaiua  into  Gaul.  The  place 
of  his  exile  and  his  subsequent  fate  are  iMt  known. — 
Souiinen,;7iW.£MH.ii,21.23,S6,3l;  Athanaaiua, .4 poL 
eonira  A  rianoi,  c  6S.  67,  70,  7 1 ;  Tillemonl,  Mimoim. 
ToLviiiaaaim,  voLviiipaaaim;  Neale,  .Vwf.  £a>fent  fA. 
1V,-81 


{AleranJria)  1,131;  Smith,  A'cf.  Grvei  (nd  Am. £>M 
ii,687. 

John  AltOTRorOl.ua  ('ApyufHiraiiXar),  one  of  tha 
learned  Greeks  whose  tligbt  into  Western  Europe  con- 
tributed BO  powerfully  to  tha  revival  of  leuning,  was 
bom  at  C<HiaUndno|Je  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a 
preabyter  of  that  dtv,  on  the  capture  of  which  (A.D. 
1468)  he  is  aaid  by  Fabridus  and  Cave  to  have  fled  into 
Italy;  but  there  is  every  reason  In  believe  that  bis  re- 
moval was  antecedent  to  that  event,  aird  that  ha  wa? 
in  Italy  several  times  previously.  A  passage  cited  by 
Tiraboscbi  {Sioria  ddla  I.ttt.  IfoKaaa,  vi,  198)  makes  il 
likely  that  be  was  at  Padua  A.D.  1434,  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  philosophy. 
In  A.D.  14S9  an  Argyropulus  waa  present  with  the  em- 
peror John  Palesokigus  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (Mi- 
chael Ducas,  HtMf.  Bgum/.cil),  and,  though  it  ia  not 
certain  that  thia  was  our  John,  it  yet  aeema  very  prob- 
able. In  A.D.  1441  he  waa  at  Onstantinople,  as  ap- 
pears fVom  a  letter  of  Francesco  Filelfo  to  Pietro  Pcrlconi 
(see  Philelpbus,  EpiilvL  U),  engaged  in  public  teaching, 
but  il  is  uncertain  how  long  he  had  been  established 
there.  Probably  he  had  returned  si 
A.D.  1484  and  1439,  and  accompaniei 
from  the  (Jouncil  of  Florence.  Among  bis  pupils  at 
Conalantinople  was  Michael  ApuMolius.  During  hia 
■bode  in  Italy,  afler  his  last  retnoval  Ihitherin  14Blt,  he 
was  honorably  received  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  was 
made  preceptor  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  celebrated 
aon  of  I'iclro,  in  Greek  and  in  the  Aristotelian  pbiloao- 
phy,  especially  in  ethics.  When  Lorenzo  succeeded  lo 
the  throne  in  A.U.  1469  he  ntahlitheil  a  Greek  academy 
in  that  city,  and  in  it  .^rgyropulus  read  and  ex|:ounded 
the  cUaaical  Greek  writers  to  the  Florentine  youth. 
From  Florence  he  removed  to  Rome,  ou  account  of  the 
plague  which  had  broken  out  in  tbe  former  city;  iIh: 
time  of  hia  removal  ie  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  bc[<ire 
1471.  At  Rome  he  obtained  an  ample  subaistence  by 
teaching  Greek  and  pbilnanphy,  and  eapecially  by  pub- 
licly expounding  the  works  of  Ariitolle.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  from  an  autumnal  fever  said  to  have 
been  brought  un  by  eating  too  freely  of  melons,  but  tbe 
year  of  bis  death  is  variously  stated ;  all  tbst  appears 
to  be  certainly  known  is  that  he  survived  Theodore 
Gaza,  who  died  AD.  1478.  The  attaiumenta  of  Argy- 
TDpulus  were  highly  estimated  in  his  own  and  (be  suc- 
ceeding age.  Thus  it  ia  related  of  llieodore  Gaza  that, 
when  he  found  that  Argyropulua  was  engaged  in  lrans> 
ladng  some  pieces  of  Aristode,  on  which  he  had  also 
been  occupied,  he  burnt  hia  own  versions,  that  he  might 
not,  by  provoking  any  unfavorable  comparison,  etanti  in 
the  way  of  bia  friend's  riaing  reputation.  Tbe  works 
ol  Argyropului  are  aa  follows:  Original  woike — 1.  Ilipi 
r^  voS  oyiov  nwv/inroc  iicwopii'tatif,  De  Procrui- 
one  Spirilla  Sancti ;  printed  with  a  Latin  vermon  in  the 
Gnrcia  Orlhiidoza  of  Leo  Allatiua,  i,  400-418:— 2.  Ora- 
lio  gaarla  piv  Sifliodo  Flomiliiia,  dted  by  Kicolaua 
Comnenus  I'apadopoli  ill  his  Prmii>lionr$  ifyitago^irtr. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  published,  o      '     ' 
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romurAfa  (Florence,  1478).  This  work  comprehrnda 
the  substance  of  his  expository  lectures  on  the  Nico- 
machian  ethics  of  Aristotle,  taken  down  and  published 
by  Donatus  Acciajuoli,  who  is  menlioned  aa  a  pupil  of 
Argyropulua : — 4.  Cojumtnlarii  «  A  riitalrlit  SfeTnpit/t- 
iea,  poblinbed  with  Beaasrion'a  version  of  that  vrik 
(^ari^  15ia,  foL).  The  other  original  works  of  Argy-  . 
ropulus  are  scattered  in  MSS.  through  the  libraries  of 
Europe  (of  which  a  full  list  ia  given  by  Smith, uf  iii/Vn). 
i'e  also  translated  the  Fnrdiraiilin,  or  I'e  quinjur  cori- 
bu,  of  P.iT.byry,  and  the  ffimUia  S.  Baitlii  in  llezat~ 
mtrtm.  Liis  verdon  of  Porphyry  was  printed  with  hia 
tranalaliona  of  Aristotle  at  Venice  in  1496,  and  that  of 
Baail  at  Rome  in  15li.  .See  Hodv,  /V  Gracit  llbmri- 
im,  p.  187-SIO:  Wharton  in  Care,  lliM.  Lilt,  ii,  Appeik- 
dix,p.i6n;  Fabriciu8,^tN:(,'nrr.  iii,490.^|c;  ii,43}, 
etc. ;  Smith,  Dkt.  6>.  ami  Bom.  hiog,  ii,  587. 
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John,  ibbot  OF  St,  An-'roin,  of  Mcti,  U  flrat  mer- 
tjoned  in  960,  when  bo  eucceeded  Aasdt  in  th«t  offlee. 
Hb  w«s  reputed  to  be  ■  leanied  uid  very  liberal  nun 
for  the  CiiUM.  He  gnrnted  a  cluutet  of  fteedom  Ui  the 
inhsbitenta  of  SUurville,  formerly  «erf«  uf  the  ibbey, 
and  divided  the  tand  unong  Ihem.  retailing  only  for 
the  mbbey  tbe  right  of  levying;  cortain  taxei.  He  died 
■bout  977,  John  wroletlifeofSt.GlodrtiTideCMBlril- 
lon,  A  da  SoHcIa,  ToL  ii,  ooL  1087)  and  the  Life  of  St. 
Johp  de  Vandifrre,  ibbot  of  Gone  (BoUiraBi,  »oL  iii, 
Feb.).  SeeCotfioCirM'.voLsiii.coLBOOi  Hit.  Liu. 
de  ta  Franet,  vii,  421 ;  Hoefer,  A'dubhiii  Biog.  GiniraU, 
.xvi,630.     (J.N.  P.) 

Jolin  OP  .4  VILA  (Jaaa  dt  A  rBa),  the  aponle  of  An- 
daliuis  in  the  tfith  century,  wu  bom  at  Alroodovar  del 
Csmpo,  ■  small  dty  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  about 
the  year  1 500.  His  lather  intended  him  for  the  profes- 
lion  of  law.  bul,  afler  a  ibort  aUy  at  Che  UnLverailv  o( 
Salamanca,  he  returned  home,  and  «pent  three  years  in 
Ktict  aaoeticism.  Then,  afUi  extended  studiea  in  phi. 
losophy  and  theology  under  Doipuigo  de  Soto,  he  com- 
mcnced  preaching  with  great  success.  His  popularity 
exdted  envy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  very  short 
timebythelnqniMtion.  Afler  preaching  for  ninej-eare 
in  Andalusia,  be  visited  alao  Cordova,  (iranada,  Baeu, 
Mantilla,  etc,  where  his  sermons— chiefly  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary— proved  a  great  success.  The  highest 
ecclesiastical  ofBcea  were  now  offered  him;  pope  I'aul 
III  contemplated  o«n  creating  him  cardinal,  but  John 
preferred  to  continue  the  work  of  an  itinerant  roisHon. 
ary.  Wilh  a  view  to  the  early  religious  education  o( 
the  people,  and  to  elevate  their  moral  sUnding  iwrma- 
nently,  he  ealabliahEd  schools  at  Seville,  Ubeda,  Baeia 
Granada,  Cordova,  and  HonriUa.  His  health  failed  him 
however,  and  he  remained  for  twenty  yean  sick  at  thi 
latter  place,  which  accounts  for  his  not  aceompanymf 
the  arehbishop  of  Granada  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
Here  he  composed  hia  fpiitolario  tipiritaoKi  soLs.  4tii) 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languagea.  H. 
died  May  10, 1569.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Luis 
de  Granada  (see  Ohrai  del  V.  P.  M.  f.aU  de  Graiiaia, 
Madrid,  1819;  Luis  Munnox,  Vida  del  Km.  yaron  el 
Maestro  Jam  deAvUa:  Antonio  de  Capmany,  Teairo 
kUlarico  de  la  tbxitencia  Sipamoia),  See  Fr.  J.  Schir- 
mar,  Wtrfe  dei  Jam  de  Avila  (SermniKt  del  eaiUiaime  \ 
lacraiaenlo :  de  la  taeatnaiion  del  Hijo  de  Diot ;  dd 
EipirUu  .Sanlo,-  Iom  faUvilatet  de  ta  laafutima  eirgen 
Maria,  etc),  Regcnsbuig,  1856.— Heraog,  &al-EMfkh- 
padie,  vi,  787. 

Jolm  Baptist,  a  French  misMonary  priest  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  I8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centnty.  The  eonofthe  emperorofCoclunChina,Gya- 
Long,  having  come  to  France  with  the  bishop  of  Adran 
in  1787,  concluded  ■  treaty  with  king  Louis  XVI,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  throne, 
ivhich  he  had  lost  by  a  revolution.  Events  prevented 
Louis  from  keeping  hia  promise,  but  Gya-Iang,  having 
regained  his  kingdom,  called  (o  his  court  the  Ushop  of 
Adran,  who  became  his  prime  minister,  and  John  Bap- 
lial,  who  bad  acted  as  general  vicar  to  the  bishc 
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later  dat^  and  soppam  It  had  it*  origin  la  tlie  nonh- 
paru  of  Arabia.  Set  tialt.  Bill,  of  EoM.  CkmnA, 
Intmd.  p.  Sas  (6). 

JoIm  BEsaARioM.    See  Besiahio:). 

Jobn  or  Bevkblt.    Sec  Bevkrlt. 

Jolm  BoRZLLua.    See  Johk  or  Pariu. 

Jobs  or  BBuaaa.    See  Josia,  David;  AxABar- 

Jobn  BtiRltiASVa,  a  celebrated  NominaliH  of  the 
Ith  century,  was  botn  at  Bethune,  in  Artoia.  Ha  ia  fe- 
lted to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Oocam.  then  to  hav*  ke- 
tured  with  great  ability  and  lucceas  in  Paris,  and  i» 
have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  reelor  of  the  univenity 
of  that  citv  about  1880,  and  to  have  qnitted  thai  plan 
only  after  the  Realists  had  gained  tbe  aacoideticy  (■• 
Realiku  and  NoxiNALiasi],  and  to  have  aasi««d  ia 
the  founding  of  the  oniveraity  at  Vienna.  He  waa 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  w^ 
powerful  «dTCr»arie»  of  Uealinn,  and  distinguiabed  bbn- 
self  also  by  bis  nilta  for  finding  the  middle  tma  a 
logic,  a  species  of  contrivance  denominated  by  seoieibe 
A  m'(  Brv^,  as  weU  as  by  his  inquiries  concuning  ft»- 
will,  wherein  he  approached  the  piincipka  of  Detemi- 
oatism,  maintaining  that  we  neccaaarily  loefcr  (he 
greater  of  two  gooda.  As  for  the  celebrated  iltusDatiMi 
which  bears  his  name,  of  an  aaa  dying  for  hunger  bt- 
iween  two  bandies  of  hay,  it  is  not  lo  be  found  ia  hu 
writings,  which  are,  QmeKime*  i*  X  JiU.  £rtironm 
A  Titat.  (Paris,  14H9,  foL ;  Oxford,  I6S7,  iio)  w-Qi-M.  a 
Polil.  A  ru(.(Par.  1500,  b,\.y.—Campe»diiimrA>gili»  (Ven 


also  enacted  several  la 


gRom, 


I  Catholicii 
■a-1/n.g  hi 


Tbe  bishop  of  Adran  died  in 

self  in  1819.  His  successor  being  opposed  ui  viirui 
ity,  John  Baptist  left  Hu¥-Foo,  tbe  capital  of  the 
pire  of  Annam,  where  he  had  resided,  travelled  through 
the  East,  and  in  1827  settled  in  the  convent  of  Si.  Fran- 
cii  at  Macao,  where  he  died  July  9, 1847.  He  is  saidlt 
have  left  a  collection  of  inleiesting  documents  mi  ChLni 
and  the  other  countries  he  visited.  See  1^  Coiutiii/non^ 
uef,  Oct.  17, 1847— Hoefer,  JVour.  Biog.  GinerrOt,  xjcvi 
587.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OP  BASnoHA  is  the  name  of  a  prelate  of  thi 
Eastern  Church  who  Nourished  at  Bassnn,  ihe  ancicni 
Bostra,  from  A.D.  617-650.  after  whom  one  of  Ihe  Utur- 
gies  of  the  Oriental  Church  i*  named.  He  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  il,  but  Neale  thinks 


1499,  foL) :— SuBBWiii  de  DialeHica  (Paris.  14H7,  M.) ; 
tic  Complete  editions  of  his  works  were  published  ■ 
Paris  In  1600,  1616,  and  1518.  See  Bayle,  Bitlai.  ftrf, 
art.  Buridanus  i  Tennemann,  Gtn*.  drr  nil  Tiii,  t,  »I4 
s^.  i   Man.  o/Philo,.  (transL  by  Morellj,  p.  S«. 

Jolm  OF  CAFiaxRAii.     See  Cafibtras. 

Jolm  THE  CAFPAtiociAs,  patriarch  of  CiKiilanWno- 
pte  (he  was  tbe  second  patriarch  of  the  wme  of  John, 
Chrysostom  being  John  1)  from  A.D.  517  or  618,  waa 
beftire  hia  election  to  the  patriarchate,  a  prMhyter  aol 
syncellus  of  ConsUntinople.  Originally  he  aided  wiib 
the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Clialcedoa,  but  he  kaJ 
either  too  little  firmness  ot  too  lillle  principle  to  fofcw 
out  steadily  the  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  for  be  ^ 
pean  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  the  toil  of  (Hbot. 

fmperur  Justin  I,  the  orthodox  party  among  tbe  iahib' 
tanta  of  Constantinople  raised  a  tumuli,  and  compdW 
lobn  to  anathematiie  Sevenia  of  Aniioch,  and  lo  nwi 
in  Ihe  diptycha  the  namra  of  the  fathers  of  the  Caati 
of  Chalcedmi,  and  restore  lo  them  those  of  the  palriaiTki 
Euphamius  and  Macodoniua.  Thoe  diptycha  were  tw» 
tables  of  ecclenaatical  dignilariea,  one  cuntaiiuiig  lb" 
who  were  living,  and  the  other  ihoee  who  had  ditd  in 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Church,  M>  thai  inKt- 
tion  was  a'palpabk  declaration  of  orthodoxy, and  en»Ba 
of  heraay  or  schism.  These  measures,  estorted  is  l*» 
firat  insUnce  by  popular  violence,  were  afterwards  ssnc- 
tioncd  by  a  synod  of  forty  bishops.  In  A.D.  519,  Jobs. 
at  the  expressed  dcMra  of  Justin,  souglita  recwiciJuiMi 
with  the  Western  Church,  from  which,  tiniler  Ansa*- 
>iu^  the  Eastern  Church  had  separated,  and  in  this  tsik 
John  displaved  considerable  cuiming.  Not  osJy  was  bt 
Buce«wful  in  restoring  a  friendly  and  uniooUke  fectait 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  chnrchea,  but  Ilonuila 
even  left  to  him  the  task  of  toinging  about  also  the  nr- 
onciliation  of  Ihe  palriarcha  of  Antinch  and  Aleiandrs 
to  the  orthodox  Church.  See  Hormisi>a».  Inthtil' 
failed.  John  died  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  W 
year  620,  a«  appears  by  a  letter  of  Ilonniadas  to  hisia- 
ceseor  F.pipbaiiius.  John  wrote  several  letters  or  otte 
papers,  a  few  of  which  are  sliUexIalll-  TworfwitW- 
lers  (EmmoXai),  one  In  John,  patriarch  of  JeroalA 
and  one  to  Epiphanioa,  bishop  of  Tite.  art  piint«!  ■ 
Greek,  with  a  Utin  vendofi,  in  the  ComcMa,  among  * 
CVMineil  of  CouatantiDopk  n 
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A.D.  SB6  (r,  coL  185,  ed.  Ubbe;  viti,  1065-67,  ed.  Man- 
«).  Foui  nlationa,  or  Lib«Ui,  ui  extant  oiily  in  ■ 
I^in  veraion  unonfc  Ihe  Eputols  of  pope  Homiudaa 
(in  the  Ccmn/iu,  iv,  1472,  I4H6, 1491,  IMI,  ediu  Lalibe ; 
vUi,  436,  451,  457,  4X8.  edit.  Muiu).  It  ia  remariiable 
that  in  the  two  shoit  (Ireek  letten  addieued  to  Eaalem 
pnlstesJahti  takes  the  dtle  of  arcoufiivrrucmrpiapKiiCi 
uniiiviiini/,  or  unxTenal  pniriarch  [Me  Patkiarci<]i 
and  is  mppoaed  to  be  Ibe  flnt  Ibat  anumeil  this  ambi- 
tioui  dt»i){DaIi<Hi.  It  is  reinaTkable,  however,  that  in 
tiMiae  pieces  of  hia  which  were  addraaed  to  pope  Hor- 
niadas,  and  which  an  extant  only  in  the  Latin  Ttrnoo, 


tireek  epistles 
■cnber,  oho  ha 
with  John  the 


)icion  that  ita  preeence  in  the 
1  the  niialake  of  gotDB  tran- 
aI  thia  John  the  Cappadociaii 
ia  ccrtainlr  remukable  that 

liain  the  Jealoiuy  of  the  pupea,  not  to  apeak  of  the  other 
patriarchs  equal  in  dit{fiily  to  Juhn ;  or  that,  if  once  aa- 
aume^l.  it  should  have  been  dropped  if^n,  which  it 
muM  hate  been,  aince  the  cmplayment  of  it  by  John 
the  Faater  (q.  v.),  many  yeara  after,  was  violently  op- 
poaeil  by  pope  <ire({Diy  I  as  an  unauthorized  aaaun 
tkfo.    We  may  cunjeclnre,  perhaiH,  that  it  was  awurc 
by  Ihe  palriarcha  of  Congtantinople  wilUout  oppouli 
hrfHTi  their  feUow-prelatea  in  the  Eaat  durini^  the  schi 
of  the  Eauiem  and  Weatem  churches,  and  quietly  drop- 
ped on  Ihe  lerminaliim  of  the  achiam,  that  it  might  not 
prevent  the  le'^sUbliahment  of  Triendlv  relations.     See 
Thoophana,  rArowi^.  p.  140-143.  cd.  Paria  (p.  11!,  US, 
ed.  Ven, ;  p.  253-266.  ed.  Bonn) ;  Cave,  Hat.  Lilt.  \,  508 ; 
Fabriciua,  BUL  6'r.  xi,  99;  Smith,  lAi.  Gr.  and  Aon. 

John  Ckrtsostoh.    See  CtiBTaosTOii. 

John  OF  CtTBua  (now  KUro  or  KUm),  in  Mace- 
dcHiia,  the  ancient  Pydna,  was  tuahop  of  that  see  about 
AJ>.  1300.  He  ia  the  author  of  Awocpini;  irpuc  Kan 
■Tr<irTlM>r'Ap);u«'((KoirDi'  ivfifiaxiov  ruv  Ko0daAa 
(ffflpOMM  ad  Comtanlimim  Cnbatibmi,  A  rekiijiiieopBi 
Dstrraciii),  of  which  sixteen  anawef*,  with  the  quea- 
tioDs  prefixed,  are  (tiven  with  ■  LaUn  vet^on  in  the  Jui 
Gmra-Jtavuimnrtim  of  Leunclaviiu  (Fraokf.  1596,  folio), 
T,  338.  A  larger  portion  of  the  Respooaa  ia  (tiven  in 
the  Sjmoptii  Jurii  Gnrfi  of  Thomas  Diplaratidua  (Di- 
plovatiiio).  Several  MSS.  of  the  Keaponaa  coalair 
tweoty-four  anawen,  othen  thirty-two;  and  Nicholai 
Comnenna  Papadopoli,  cilinfi  the  work  in  his  Proito- 
tiofmt  Affilai/ogiat,  speaks  of  ■  hnndred.  In  o« 
be  is  Dwntioned  with  the  aomanie  of  /Mioiriwu. 
latioa,  in  hia  />e  Conanuif,  and  Conira  Hottiagenim, 
qnotea  De  ConatludhrAia  ft  DognmtSiia  Latmanm  an 
UiB  prodnclion  of  John  of  Citrus.  8r«  Fabridna,  bibL 
Gntca,  xi,  S41. 590 :  Cave,  HtMt.  Lit.  iL  379 ;  Smith,  tHt>- 
Homan/  of  Grrdc  aad  Jtaman  Biograpii/,  ii,  698. 

Jobn  CuMAcca.    See  John  thk  Sci>oi.Ait,  3. 

John  TiiK  CossTAST,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Rbf- 
OSMATION  (in  (ierroany). 

John  OF  Co:<STANTIKOI'LK.       Scc  JOIIN  THE  DkA- 

John  (1.  patriarch)   or   Comtantinoplr.     Sea 


John  (II,  patfiarch)  of   CoKBTAimNOPLK. 

JOHM  TUB  CaPPADOCIAM. 

John  (III,  patriarch)  of  Coxn'AKTiiioiM.E. 

JOH!(  TUB  5cllOI.Aa  (1). 

John  (VI,  patriarch)  of  CoNaTANTiNOPLx  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  Philippicus  Bardanea,  A.D.  713, 
fin  bia  Monothelile  opiniona  and  hia  rejecUon  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  aixth  (eeumenical  (third  Conatantinnpol- 
Uan)  connciL  Cyni«,the  pfedemaor  of  John,  was  de- 
poeerd  to  make  way  for  him,  accordinfc  to  Cave,  Jobn 
waa  deposed,  not  Iuok  afler  hb  elevation,  in  (rniapquence, 
uly,  of  the  (le|>osiiinn  of  hia  patma  Philippicna, 
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ie«  doea  not  notice  the  fate  of  John,  bat  recotda 
the  eleralinn  of  bis  aucceaeor.  (iermanua,  metropolitaa 
of  Cyiicua,  to  Ihe  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  A.D. 
715.  John  wrote  'E»i«foXii  wpiii  KmyVTayriyor  rov 
aytu/TaTov  rarav  Puifirif  aro\oytrtrfl  (^tipulola  ad 
CnTulaalinim  Saaeiuiimun  Papain  Bomaium  Apologel- 

reign  of  Philippiras.  This  letter  is  published  in  the 
Cmd&I  (vi,  col.  1407,  ed.Ulbe;  xii,  ooL  196,ed.  Ifan- 
ai).  It  bad  previoualy  betn  published  in  the  A  uctariiat 
Somim  of  Con1beH^  ii,  21 1 .  See  Fabridus,  Bihi.  Gr.  xi, 
153;  Cave,y/uf. /.ir.  i,  619i  SmMi.Uaiomiry  iffGrtii 
and  Eonan  Biography,  ii,  5BS. 

John  OF  COHKWALL  was  an  eminent  theologtan  of 
the  13th  century  whom  both  EngUnd  and  F'raiice  cUlm 
as  their  own.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  appear* 
to  have  studied  at  Paris  uiider  Peter  Lombard  and  Rub- 
en of  Mclun,  and  to  have  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
12th  century.  Great  uncertainty  also  prevails  respect- 
ing his  writings ;  still  he  is  generally  consdered  aa  the 
author  of  a  worli  entitled  Eubigivm  (puU.  by  Marline, 
Amedola,  v,  coL  1637).  It  ia  a  special  tieatiae  on  Iha 
human  nature  of  Christ,  refuting  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  Gilbert  de  laPorr^e  and  other  scholastic  theologians, 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  quoad  kommtm,  couU  not 
be  considered  as  a  mere  person,  aKquii ;  or,  in  other 
worda,  his  humanity  was  but  a  contingent  or  accidental 
form  of  hia  nature.  This  doctrine  had  already  been 
condemned  by  pope  Alexander  111  in  the  Council  of 
Tours  (1163).  Cadmir  Oudin  considers  him  also  as  the 
author  of  l.iUBat  de  Cammf  miftlki  libnmmi,  contained 
in  the  vorks  of  Hugo  of  SI.  Victor,  voL  ii,  etc  SeeCaa, 
Oudin,  lit  Script.  Ecctri./  Ilul.  Lit.  de  la  FroBor,  vol 
xiv.— Hocler,  A'nrr.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvi,  5411. 

Jobn  OF  Crfha,  a  cardinal  who  nourished  in  the 
first  half  of  Ihe  13th  century,  is  celebrated  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  pope  Calixtus  H  against  hu 
adversary  Burdiri,  and  especially  for  his  activity  in  the 
English  Church,  whiihcr  he  waa  sent  by  pn|>e  Honoriua 
II,  in  1 136.  to  enforce  the  Uws  of  celibsty  on  the  English 
clergy.  How  successful  he  waa  in  this  mission  may  be 
best  judged  from  the  sudden  termination  of  his  stay  on 
the  F.nglish  continent.  Not  only  did  the  F.nglixh  cler- 
gy violently  oppoee  the  cardinsl's  efforlfi,  but  he  waa 
even  entrapped  into  a  snare  that  must  have  considera- 
bly annoyed  the  eminent  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
Says  Ijoi  (Hut.  Saerrdolal  Cflib.  p.  f93 ;  compare  Inett, 
//^.  £ni7.rA.ii,  chap,  viii),  the  cBrlinal,"after  Oercely 
denouncing  the  concubines  of  pricila,  and  expatiating 
on  Ihe  burning  abame  that  the  bnly  of  Christ  should 
be  made  by  one  who  had  Just  Ml  the  side  of  a  harlot, 
he  was  that  very  night  surprised  in  the  company  of  ■ 
courtesan,  though  he  had  on  the  ssmo  day  celebrated 
mass."  Although  inai;umenlal,  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  the  election  of  pope  Innocent  II  (1 180),  Ihe  Utter  af- 
terwards forsook  him,  and  John  for  a  time  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rival  pope,  Anacletua,  retoming,  of  course, 
again  to  obedieitce  to  Innocent  It  ai  soon  aa  he  had 
learned  that  by  such  an  act  only  he  toald  advance  hit 
own  interests.     Tbe  time  of  bia  dca<h  is  not  known 

John,  TiiB  nEACox  and  orator  (Aidisvoc  ("■  P^- 
Tfp)  of  ConstaDtino{4e,  was  a  deacon  of  (h ;  great  church 
(St.  Sophia)  in  that  d^  about  the  end  «i  Ihe  9lh  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  Aoyoc  t'C  ruf  fiiov  Tov  Ju  nj'mie  wo- 
rpit  t)^iy  'liail*.  Tou  i-fivoTpafov  (I'i(«  S.  Jotepii 
llgmnograplii),  publiabed  in  tbe  Afta  SoiKlBivm  (April 
3),  voL  i,  a  l^tin  version  being  given  in  tbe  body  of 
the  work,  with  a  leaned  Comnrnhii-iui  IWariai  at  p. 


.  entitled  Ti'c  u  anxcc  r^  ^ly  "it  "pi^nK  rvi 
AfSptlneoo  vAoatwc,  *■  T.  X.  (Quid  n)  Connliuin  Let  n 
prima  Homuuifomialione,  etc.).  The  dcMgnation  Jo- 
Amna  DiACOnt-B  is  common  to  several  medivval  writ- 
ers, aa  John  Galenus  or  Pediaamua;  John  Hypatiua- 
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John,  dcoeon  of  Rome ;  and  John  DUconiu,  ■  contem- 
pont)-  and  correspondetil  of  George  of  Tiebiiond.  Sen 
AelaScuiclonim,\.(^:  Vihiiaat,lStUica  Gmtia,x.^i; 
ici,e&4i  Care, //»'.  ^if.  ii,  DuBeiUtio  i,  llj  Oudio,  jF)c 
SeriploTi&iu  et  Scripta  KcdttiaMieu,  ii,  SS6.— Smith, 
Diet.  Gtetk  and  Soman  Biog.  ii,  b9L 

Jobn  or  CREsar.    See  John  tick  Mo:ie. 

JolliI  CtpaRIBSIuta  (KvwapuiaiiiiTiK),  niRUnied 
'  Ot  Wilt,  an  eccleaiutical  wiiWr,  liTed  in  the  UUer  half 
of  the  14ch  century,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth,  as 
•noneoutly  Mated  by  Labbe 
SattiioMlicorum  Scriptoram.  Cypariini 
ponent  of  Gregory  Palainaa  (q.  v.)  and  hia  foUowa*  (the 
believera  in  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor),  and  moat  of  hii 
worlu  (of  which  some  were  written  sTur  1S6»)  hwl  reT- 
erence  to  that  controvmy.  Tliey  eompoae  ■  Muiea  of 
five  treattMS,  but  only  the  firM  and  fourth  boola  of  the 
ArM  Ireatise  of  the  aeries,  PalaiaMeanui  Tramgrtstio- 
HfiH  Libri  i>,  hive  been  pufatiihed.  They  appeared, 
with  >  Latin  venion,  in  the  A  udaritut  JV'oninnUHi  of 
Combetis,  ii,  68^105,  and  the  Latin  vannon  wu  giren  in 
the  BibUotkfca  /'u^run,  xxi,  476,  Bti^  (ed.  Lyons,  1677). 
C3rpari*uota  wrote  alin  'Ex'itms  <rTDix<iwi)t  pilOtmf 
QaXoyxSlv  (^ExpmUio  Mattriamnmramqiimde  Dtoa 
Tkiologii  dicaatur).  The  work  ■■  dirided  into  one  hun- 
dred chapters,  whioh  are  -aubdivided  in  ten  deeadei  or 
portion*  of  t«n  chapters  oacti,  from  which  airangemeDt 
the  work  ia  sometimeii  referrod  lo  by  the  limfde  title  of 
Iteauiei.  AL«tin  Ter^on  of  it  by  FranciKus  Tunianija 
WIS  published  at  Kome  in  I58[,  4to,  and  was  nprinted 
in  the  B3ilioliacaPalnm,xxi,S''.eUi.— CumbeOt,  A  ue- 
IV. yoBiMtim.u,  106;  Fabriciui  JBiii  Cr.  xi,  507 ;  Cave, 
/Tiri.  Liil.  ToL  ii.  Appendix  by  <lery  and  Wharton,  p.  65 ; 
Ondin,  Dt  Scriptm:  tl  Scriplii  Kcdeiiailicii,  iii,  1062 ; 
Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  ani  Rain.  Biaj.  ii,  53L 

John  OF  Danascus  (Juha:<!ie8  DaxascGxub,  'Iw- 
avnfc  AafiaffijKvjs)  (I),  one  of  tbe  early  eccleaioatical 
writerj,  and  the  author  of  the  Wandard  text-book  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  (ireeh  Church,  was  bom  at 
Damaacua  about  the  year  G76.  His  aratorieal  talents 
Uuaed  him  to  be  sumamed  Cirj/iarrioa*  (golden  stream) 
by  hia  fiiendi  (the  Arabs  called  liim  .Vaiuiir).  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  eiuept  that  he  belonged  to  ■  high 
family,  wjs  ordained  print,  and  entered  the  convait  of 
St.  Salui  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  paascd  hia  life  in  the 
midst  of  literary  labors  and  theological  studies.  The 
other  details  found  coEcemin)!  him  in  his  biography  by 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  are  considered  untruat- 
worthy.  Aecordinfi  to  this  writer,  John  Damaacenus's 
father  waa  a  Christian,  and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Daniaacus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  John 
was  ably  educated  by  an  Italian  monk.     Under  Leo  the 


endaiy  stoiy  relates  that  Leo,  who  was  then  n  decided 
iconoclast,  forged  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  lo  him- 
self, which  he  contrived  to  paaa  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliph,  who  sentenced' John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut 
oir,  when  tbe  severed  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by 
a  miracle.  About  that  time,  however,  John  withdrew 
Irom  the  caliph's  court  to  the  raonaslrry  of  St.  Saba, 
near  Jerustlem^  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  in  ascetic  practices  and  study.  He  died  between 
7G4  and  TH7.  In  the  former  yeai  we  And  his  last  public 
act,  a  protest  against  the  Iconoclastic  ^ynod  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  latter  the  (Ecumenical  ConncU  of 
Nice  bonoreil  hia  memory  with  a  eulo(:y.  The  Greek 
Church  commemorates  him  on  November  29  and  De- 
cember 4,  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  on  May  G. 
Church  writers  a^ree  in  considering  John  Damascenus 
as  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  philosophy  and 
'~   '"''  ' '      'orks,  though  justifying  bis  repuia- 


Then 
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comprisDg  the  foDowing  three  works;  1.  Ki^iXatm 
^ikoao^iica,  ot  Dialtdiet,  which  treats  almost  exdo- 
nvcly  of  logical  and  ontological  calegoriea,  baaol  main- 
ly on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry:— S.  IlEpi  nipiafwv  av 
avyravia,  Dt  harttStut,  oootaining  in  109  articles  ■ 
chronological  synopsis  of  the  herenea  in  the  ChrvAian 
Church,  with  a  few  articles  on  the  errors  of  pajcana  and 
Jews  (the  first  eighty  are  really  the  work  of  Epiph*- 
niusi  the  remainder  partly  treat  of  the  heresie*  &» 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  lo  that  of  the  image  uuitui  n- 
Mes,  according  to  Theodoretua,  Sophronius,  Leootiua  rf 
Byiantium,  etc,  and  partly  of  Sctitiuus  aerta,  which 
merely  represent  pnaaible,  not  actual  errors  of  bdieO : — 
S.  The  third  and  most  important  work,  to  which  the 
former  two  were  really  simply  the  introduction,  is  rati- 
tied  'Erfovi^  dj:pi/j^f  r^-  nffrtwf  op^oiCZov,  Doc- 
triaa  nfihe  Orthodox  Church,  collected  tivm  tbe  writ- 
ings of  the  Church  fathers,  espooally  Grq^oiy  of  Nan- 
anzum,  Athanaaius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregury  of  Nyaaa, 
Cbiysoatom,  Kpiphaniua,  Cyril,  Nemesina,  and  oUka 
The  whole  work  is  divided  into  100  sections  or  bu 
books  (the  latter  is  probably  a  later  arrangHBOit},  and 
treats  of  the  following  subjects:  (a)  Goifi  nitlrmn.  i*- 
sfwy,  unify,  and  tht  pottibdiiy  ofkaoviitg  him..  Tlioagfa 
John  teaches  that  it  is  neither  impoesible  to  know  God, 
nor  possible  to  know  him  all ;  that  hia  eoaence  is  neitber 
expreasible  nor  entirely  ineipreeaible,  he  neveTttteless 
inclines  to  the  tranveiidental  character  of  (be  i<lea  aT 
God,  assigning  to  human  thought  incapacity  lot  iti 
conception,  and  referring  man,  in  the  end,  as  ArTDfiagi- 
tea  does,  lo  the  records  of  divinely  revealed  truth.  It 
may  be  oonsidered  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  bb  the- 
ology that  it  principally  dwelk  on  C>od'»  metaphyiical 
attributes,  hardly  touching  the  ethical  qucMioci.  (^ 
The  Trimly,  to  which  Ite  givM  great  pnmiDoice.  He 
not  only  repeats  the  doclrinea  of  the  Greek  Chnr^  m 
well  as  the  arguments  of  the  Greek  faihen,  but  rasaaMS 
a  sdentiHc  construction  of  the  do^cma  within  the  tauh- 
lished  creed,  Ihoogh  admitting  that  there  are  nrtaio 
botrnds  to  the  inquiry,  which  human  reason  caanM 
scale  (A.t(ivaT«v  yip  il<pt&r)vai  iv  ri  mori  oxna 
oTapaXArirrwt  if  iaVTi\  rif  rpdirov  rijc  ayiat  rpn- 
let  rapatiiKvvovaav).  The  Trinity,  thenlbre,  OM- 
not  be  adequately  conceived  not  deSned.  His  real  oh- 
jsct  in  the  discussion  seems  lo  be  to  fouod  the  pencoal- 
ity  of  the  Xoyoc  and  of  the  rt^iifia  Sjiof  upca  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and,  further,  to  describe  the 
nature  of  cnuiatence,  and  of  personal  dillereoce  id  tbe 
Triune,  and  the  reciprocal  lelalions  of  the  three  pcivas 
^irtpi]|wpii<nc — with  all  attainti>le  atrictnea,  and  be  at- 
tempts lo  achieve  this  reaolt  rather  by  the  nfftauvepiv- 
ceat  of  excluding  fallaciea  than  by  pnduve  dennmstra- 
timi.  Whenever  he  rentures  upon  the  latter  he  flurtsalaa 
between  Peripateticisai,  tending  to  Tritheism.  and  HaiD- 


.  leading  almost  imperceptibly  tc 
Modallsm.  (r)  Crtatum,  .1  Hfftli,  nad  Anaoiu.  On  llM9e 
be  simply  collects  the  doctrints  of  hia  predeceaaurs,  elna- 
infi  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  expoaitino  of  his  vieaa 
on  heaven,  heavenly  bodies,  light,  Bre,  winds,  waue, 
earth,  also  chiefly  based  on  the  authority  ortbebibeH. 
Some  singular  niuniuns  of  his  own  he  attempts  lo  Hip- 
port  by  Bcriptiiral  passages,  (d)  Ma*,  Hi  rrraliam  <md 
nalurf,  are  so  treated  by  him  that  they  may  aptly  be 
termed  a  psychology  in  tma.  Hen  he  again  depended 
on  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors,  in  part  dinctlr, 
and  in  part  through  the  medium  of  Nemesina,  rui  fi~ 
aiu^  dv&fMirav.  like  a  genuine  sm  of  the  Greea 
Church,  he  lays  particular  stteM  on  the  docliii 
will  and  its  cflkau^  for  good,  and  tr 
therewith  of  the  doctrines  of  providence  and  predesd- 
nation,  following  in  the  footsteps  uf  tThryhatom  aad 
Nemcaui.  (r)  Mim'ifall  is  merely  advrrtcd  to  ia  (he 
vague  oratorical  manner  of  Semipelagian  writer*,  wlili- 
out  tbe  least  rrgani  for  the  great  development  whtrh 
this  doctrine  had  recdved  in  the  We«tem  Church.  (/) 
The  doctrine  of  iKt  ptrron  ijf  ChriM  b  aijrord  with 
gt«aleat  Ihllnea,  and  he  evinces  no  Uttle  Ingenuity  Md 
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dlilKtie  akill  in  treating  of  the  perioiul  unity  in  Chriit's 
twofold  nature  (which  he  conodved  M  enhypostaMi,  not 
inhTpoMasU,  of  the  human  natnn  in  the  Logos),  of  the 


io  idiur 
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merely  a  verbal  one),  and  uf  vohlion  and  the  opentjon 
of  roliiiDO  in  Christ.  This  exponlion  of  ChriMolog;  is 
C^wed  by  conCiDvenul  liacla  againaC  the  Awphali : 
ripi  (nwSirou  fevimt;  and  againU  the  Monothellla : 
wipi  rui-  iv  Xpivrw  lio  SiX^iidruv  lai  inpyliirv  mi 
Xhituv  ^ixnswv  I'fiu/iarwv,  etc  (comp.  Baur,  Gacli.  d. 
Drtiaiugtrir,ii,l76aq.;  Chri*UJoffir,ii,2b7).  igl  Bap- 
tirm  (which  is  aUegorically  teiH^aenlcd  ■•  sevenfold)  he 
hcdda  to  be  neceatary  for  the  forgiveneag  of  lin  and  for 
(Unul  life.  Body  and  aoul,  to  be  puriOed  and  uved, 
need  legmeration,  vrhich  comet  from  the  water  and  the 
%iilit.  (j|)  FaitA  "il  the  acceptance  of  the  wopatoatz 
Tie  JmcXijmac  aoSoAie^c.  and  of  the  teaihingi  of  Scrip- 
tore;  it  ii  alw  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  Uod't 
praniaee  and  m  the  efficacy  of  our  piayen.  The  fui- 
BH^  depends  on  ounelvea,  the  latter  ii  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spitic"  On  the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  on  regener- 
atjun  and  aanctlScatiDii,  he  but  imperfectly  repeati  the 
Semipelagian  viewa  of  the  earlier  Greek  teachen.  Hia 
rcmariu  on  the  croae  and  on  adoration  tefleci  the  mirac- 
ulofB  i^rit  of  the  tlmee.  (0  The  i'uciariil  Juhn 
lesctae*  to  be  the  means  by  which  (Jod  complete*  his 
tomniunicalion  of  himself  to  man.  and  that  totom  him 
to  immortality.  Trannibatantiation.  In  the  fuU  accep- 
tance of  tbe  term,  he  does  not  teach,  though  Kominista  ! 
hare  tried  to  interpret  his  writings  in  favor  of  their 
viewB.  He  admits,  it  is  tnie,  that  the  Euchirlat  is  the 
actual  body  of  Christ,  but  he  does  not  conwder  it  iJtMi- 
tmi  with  that  which  was  glorified  in  heaven,  and  does 
DM  deem  the  bread  and  wine  mere  accidental  phenom- 
ena, (j)  On  Mary,  tie  ImmaailaU  Concrpfion,  Rtha, 
and  lilt  iVorthip  of  Image;  he  eaiirease*  himself  more 
explicitly  in  separate  treatises.  The  Ruthority  for  ador- 
ing tbe  cms,  images,  etc.,  he  finds,  not  in  Scripture,  but 
in  tradition.  (1:)  In  hia  remarks  on  the  ScnptartM  he 
alludra  simply,  and  that  very  brieSy,  to  inspiration,  and 
ibe  value  of  Holy  Writ,  repeats  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
Mcoiding  to  Epiphanins.  aikd  includes  in  the  booka  of 
the  K,  T.  the  canims  of  the  apostles  according  to  the 
TnillaB  canon.  Incidentally  he  also  adverts  to  tbe  four 
diAnnt  fonnube  used  in  Scripture  to  dcugnatti  Christ 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  which  he  holds  can  neither  be 
aaaigned  to  God,  noi  to  an  evil  principle  mdependciil  of 
God.  Celibacy  John  attempts  to  vindi(«te  by  the 
SerqiCures ;  he  alludes  to  tbe  abn^ation  of  ciicnmcision, 
to  anti-Christ,  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgment. 
Thcae  are  the  principal  contents  of  John's  main  work. 
He  has  by  no  means  don*  equal  justice  to  all  its  parts; 
Itw  iraportant  quMtion*'  of  atonement,  sin,  grace,  and 
the  means  of  salvation,  receive  only  a  cursory  notice. 
The  style  o(  his  disconrsr,  owing  to  tbe  diretsity  of  his 

tcrength  and  Huency,  It  sometimes  lapses  into  rhetorical 
pmriiiity  and  atTectation.  John  was  particularly  in- 
dioed  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various 
popolar  tracts,  in  which  he  collected  and  illustrated  that 
pbilnaopher'n  princi|i1es.      He  wrote  also  letters  and 

ehaana  and  Nestorians.  His  works  have  been  collected 
by  Le  Quien  under  the  title  Optr 
Joh.  qua  KtUml.  etc.,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Vcnet.  17M,  2 
3vo).  This  eilition  contains  KtfaAwo  ^tmfca; 
Ilipi  aij>(T(iiiv ;  'Kxloatt  lic/HjIi^e  r^  bpStotHov  )»'«■ 
nwc;  Hpic  Toii  ^io/JriXAo»TOC  Tdt  ayiat  iiKivac 
Ai'^XXoc  mpi  ^c^aii  wpovo^^aroc ;  Tufiutl  Kard 
MoH^nriay  AiiiXoyoc ;  AioXo^dc  Sapocqivu 
XptOTiavoi ;  Hipt  fpmoVTmv;  Hi  '  '  '  ~  ' 
Ilipi  coil  TpHmyioi'  vfivov ;  Iltpi  vii 
nipi  tSiv  icni  tik  woMipioE  TcvivfiAniv;  ^aaymyH 
ioyiiarwr  «rai);iiwf >tc  ;  Ilfpi  mfSirov  f vutaic ;  nipi 
vais-  If  Ttji  Xfuirr^  ivo  dtXmuirwir  mi  ivipyiiAi'  tai 
Xoiiratf  finuruv  r^iw/inrwi';   Eto;  ocpi^iirrnrovaard 
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Aiyec  inrotiitntit  mpi  ruv  ayimv  xal  anriv  lixa- 
vwr  ;  Hifi  rwv  d^v/iuv  ;  'Iipd  rapoXXigXa,  etc 

John  of  rianiswiiiii  is-  now  genenitly'  r^aided  aa  oae 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Sth  cen- 
tury ;  but  be  by  no  means,  on  that  account,  deserves  to 
be  homned  vdth  the  title  of  "  philosopher."  He  was 
not  an  independent  inqnirer,  but  simply  "  an  acute  and 
diligent  compiler  and  expounder  of  what  others  had 
thought,  and  the  Church  received."  "  He  was,"  as  an 
American  ecclenastic  has  well  put  it,  "  in  design,  meth- 
od, and  starit,  tbe  precursor  of  the  scholastic  theologi- 
ans They,  indeed,  lived  in  another  quarter  of  the 
^obe  Irom  Syria,  spoke  a  different  language,  and  drew 
thetr  materials  from  a  dilfeient  source.  With  them 
Ao^pistine  was  the  chief  authority,  whereaa  Dama^ 
cenus  followed  Gregory  of  Nazianium  aikd  other  Greek 
fathers  as  his  principal  guides.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
no  doiibt  acted  in  a  similar  way  upon  both.  It  was 
considered  unsafe,  both  in  a  religious  and  in  a  civil 
pfunt  of  view,  to  think  differently  from  the  Churcb  ai>d 
its  reverend  teachers.  In  the  West,  aa  well  as  in  the 
East,  Aristotle  bad  come  to  be  tegudcd  as  an  onde. 
These  circumstances  may  account,  in  pari,  for  Ibe  simi- 
larity which  we  perceive  both  in  the  lireek  theologian 
and  in  Peter  of  liimbardy,  the  first  great  ccholastic  the- 
olo^ao  of  the  I^tin  Church.  But  no  one  who  has  com- 
pared the  orthodox  faith  of  the  one  with  the  sentences 
of  tbe  other  can  well  doubt  that  some  of  tbe  early  irans- 
lalions  of  the  furmer  were  employed  in  the  compouilion 
of  the  latter.  It  cannot,  pmbahly,  he  br  from  the  truth 
to  say  that,  while  Augustine  is  the  father  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  as  to  tlie  matter  of  it,  tbe  learned  tiictk 
of  Damascus  was  the  father  of  it  as  to  its  form." 

John  of  Damascus  is  generally  considered  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  practice  of  chanting  in  the  Greek  Church, 

hymns  yet  in  use  in  that  Church.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved,  however,  that  be  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
notation,  as  some  have  affirmed.  Copicsof  a  MS.  I  rea- 
lise on  Charch  music,  of  which  he  is  considered  the  au- 
thor, an  to  be  found  in  several  European  (puldic)  libra- 
ries 1  it  was  published  by  abbe  Gcrbert  in  the  2d  voL  of 
his  treatise  De  CtnilM  rl  Munctt  Sacra.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Tillotcao  in  his  m(moir,!i'iir  Tf^ul 
aeturl  Je  VA  rt  muaical  en  fff^ple  (in  Dttcription  de 
tEgspIr,  xiv,  380  sq,).  See  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  Vie  dt 
Sl.Jran  de  Diimai  (in  Surius,  I'lfis  Stmdonint,  iMay  6); 
Lenstrom,  De  fidei  orihod.  aurlore  J.  DiiwtoKrvo  (Up* 
sal,  1889);  Fabridua,  BiW.  Oraea,  ix,  682-714;  Cave, 
IliH.  Liu.  i,  482  (Lond.  ed.  1 G88) ;  Ccillier,  UiUoin  gen. 
dri  aulevrt  tacrh,  xviii,  110  «q.i  Schriickb,  AlnrAm- 
geich.  xx,  430 ;  Cirution  Rer.  vii,  694  *q. ;  Hagenbacb, 
DcOnutt  (see  Index);  F^tis,  Iii«g,  det  Miuineiu. 

John  or  Dauascub  (2).  See  John  or  Jerusa- 
uui(3). 

John,  Jacobite  bishop  or  Daks  (a  city  in  Heaops- 
tamia,  near  Ninbis)  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  9th  centnry 
(not  in  the.Gth  or  7tb,  as  says  Cave  in  his  Hitl.  LiH. 
ii,  ISl,  nor  in  the  4th,  as  is  maintained  by  Abraham  Ee- 
cbelensis,  nor  m  the  8th,  as  it  is  said  by  Assemaiii  in 
his  BAIiolheea  Orimlatit,  ii,  118;  see  also  ii,  219  and 
S4T).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Diony*.  of  Tehnahar, 
who  dedicated  his  chronicle  to  him  (see  Assemani,  B&L 
Orient,  ii,  247).  A  manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  used  by 
Abraham  Ecchelensis.  contains  three  works  in  Syriao  by 

Dr  Mrrordia  nrliMi  rtccefFnnsriai.two  books,  ascribed 
to  the  psendo-Dianysias  on  account  of  tbe  gimilarity  of 
names: — 8.  Oe  lacerdolio,  four  books  (Assemani,  ii.  118 
sq.}.  He  is  also  considered  as  the  author  of  the  book  De 
A  iBWi  (Assemani.  ii,  219),  which  he  probably  composed 
after  the  work  of  Gregory-  of  Nysu,  whose  writings  be 
also  used  otherwise  (Assemani,  iii,  22) ;  and  also  an  An- 
aphora (according  to  the  Co'a'o^s  UiBTgiamm,  bv 
Schulting,  pL  iii.  p.  IDC,  No.  29).-Henoe,  Rtal-Hi  ' 
vi,746.     (J.K.P.) 


lU^iak. 
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Jolu]  DB  Diftu  (JoHANNCB  A  Dko),  >^Dr,  rouoder  of 
the  order  of  charily,  w«a  bom  mi  Monl«-Mor*l-Novo, 
Portuj;!],  March  8, 149G.  An  unknown  print  atiile  him 
from  his  rather,  ■  pour  mm  called  Andrea  Ciudad,  and 
tftenraida  ibandoaed  him  at  Oropeia,  in  Cutila.  After 
roving  aboat  mtny  years,  ho  iraa  led  to  dedicate  him- 
Klf  to  a  religiuoi  Ule  by  the  preaching  of  John  of  AriLa, 
whom  he  heard  at  Grenada.  So  eidl«d  tecame  be, 
Lliat,  according  In  Richard  and  Giraud,  he  went  through 
[he  town  Hogging  himBeir,  and  never  itopped  till  he 
went,  half  dead,  to  Ihe  buepitol.  He  ruolvRl  to  devote 
hinueir  lo  tbe  caie  of  the  Bicli,  and  changed  hii  family 
nams  for  dt  Dieu  (a  Deo),  tiy  pflrminnon  of  the  biihop 
of  Tui.  Id  1640  be  opened  the  Hrat  houie  of  his  order 
at  Seville,  and  died  March  8, 1550,  without  leaving  any 
■et  rule)  fur  hia  diMiple&  In  1572  pope  tHuaVaubJecl- 
ed  them  tu  tbe  rule  of  St.  Augiutine,  adding  a  vow  to 

other  regulations.  See  Ciiaritv,  BBOTHEHa  op.  John 
de  Dteu  wag  canoniied  by  papa  Alexander  VIII,  Octn- 
berl6,IS90,  He  iirommemorateidon  theSlh  of  March. 
See  Castro  et  Gicard  de  VUle-Tbierri,  Vin  de  Sl.Jrm  dt 
Dial!  Balllet,rvidH,Sasifi,Han:b8:  HfUat,  Hiiloii 
(JriOnfreaiVoiiiutijttfi,  vol.iv,i;h.sviii;  Hoefer, .Voiii 
Biog.  Giitfralr,  xxvi.443  *q. 

John  OP  DraNdohk,  a  Saxon  Hunilr,  renowned  aa 
one  of  the  atilcst  of  Ihe  German  reformers  before  the 
Rcfonaation,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Sliebcn,  or 
Schlieben,  in  the  diocese  of  Meinen,  about  tbi 
of  tbe  lath  century.  He  studieil  at  Dresden  under  the 
celebrated  Peter  Urtadeniis,  then  went  to  Pngue,  and 
funber  imbibed  reformalor}-  opinions,  and  flnslly  coi 
pleted  his  studies  at  the  nowly-founcled  University 
Leiptig.  Unable  lo  obtain  ordination  on  account  of  1 
heretical  proclivities,  he  travelled  through  Germiny  ai 
Bohemia,  preaching  agsintt  all  unfaithful  shepherds 
tbe  Roman  Church,  and  finally  socceeded  in  gathering 
a  congregation,  first  at  Weinsberg,  then  at  Heilbronn. 
Tbe  civil  sulhorities.  however,  interfered,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  and  transported  In  Heidelberg,  [here  to  be 
judged  by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  which  took  so 
active  a  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Hun  and 
Jerome  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Tbe  facolty 
February  13, 1425,  and,  afler  a  few  days'  hearing,  J 
of  Drandnrfwas  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  wan  burned 
at  Worms  in  great  haste,  l»t  the  laymen,  as  these  doc- 
lora  have  it,  should  partake  of  his  heretical  spirit.  See 
Krummel,in  T'Afof.^liHtUHf  JCnr.lg69,i,lS0M.  (J. 
H.W.> 
Jolm  DtTus  ScoTt;s.  See  Dtisa  Scorua. 
Jdan  OF  EoTi-T  (JoAKKES  .eoTPTiL-»).  a  Christian 
martyr  who  suffered  in  Palestine  in  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, is  spoken  of  by  EusebiuB,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, as  tbe  most  illustrious  of  tbe  sufferers  in  Palea- 
tine,  aud  especiallv  worthy  of  sdmiratjon  for  his  philo- 
jophic  (L  e.  ascetic)  life  and  conversation,  and  for  tbe 
wonderful  strength  of  his  memory.  Aflet  the  loss  of 
his  eyesigbt  he  acted  as  inagnostes,  or  reader  in  the 
cbuteh,  supplying  tbe  want  of  sight  by  bis  extraordi- 
nary power  of  memory.  He  could  recite  correctly 
whole  books  of  Scripture,  whether  from  the  Prophets, 
the  Gospels,  or  the  apostolic  Epistles.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  persecution,  A.D.  810,  he  waa  traat«i  with 
great  cruelly ;  one  foot  was  burned  off,  and  fire  was  ap- 
plied to  his  sightleaa  eyeballs  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
torture.  As  he  was  unable  to  undergo  tbe  tMl  of  the 
mines  or  Ihe  putdic  works,  he  and  several  otben  (among 
whom  was  Silvanus  of  Gaia),  whom  age  or  infirmity 
had  disabled  from  labor,  were  confined  in  a  place  by 
themselves.  In  the  eighth  venr  of  the  persecution, 
A.D.  311,  the  whole  part;,  tbirly-nine  in  number,  were 
decapitated  in  one  day  by  order  of  Maximin  Daza,  who 
[hen  governed  the  easlein  provinces.  See  Eusebius,  De 
Marigril,.  Palailvia,  sometimes  subjoined  to  the  eighth 
bookofhis/fuf.  A^c^.clB;  Smith,  i)trt.  o/'firwi  und 
Roman  Bing.  u,  5«5. 


John  ELnEMOsrsAnoA     Sea  Jork  tm  Aua- 

John  (sumamed  LaMmd)  king  or  EihiLaitd.  and 
youngest  son  of  Henry  H,  was  bim)  at  OxJbrd  Dec^  H 
1IG6.  After  Ihe  conqust  of  Iretand,  his  father,  in  k- 
cordance  wich  a  biiU  from  ihe  pope  authorixmg  Henry 
II  to  invest  any  one  of  his  sons  with  Ihe  lordship  of  Ire- 
land,  appointed  him  lo  the  govemmenl  of  that  amnry 
in  1178,  and  he  removed  ihilher  in  1185:  but  he  fail- 
ed so  utterly  in  Ilie  task  that  he  was  recalled  in  a  fcw 
months.  He  had  always  been  the  favotiu  of  his  la- 
ther, and  is  said  lo  have  caused  his  death  by  joiniiig 
his  elder  brothers  in  rebellioa  against  Hcniy  (of  eoune, 
the  controversy  with  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  bis  lansne 
afler  the  archbishop's  death,  contribuled  no  liiile  to  lb? 


English  reabn ;  indeed,  s 

red  on  him  that  he  was  vinuauy  sovereign  «  neany 
one  IhinJ  of  the  kingdom.  But  Ibis  by  no  means  aali*- 
Aed  John,  by  nature  base,  cowardly,  and  covetoua.  Dar- 
ing the  absence  of  his  brother  on  a  crusade.  b«  SDBght 
e^'en  to  obtain  for  himself  Ihe  crown,  bat  (aitad  agaallT. 
earning  only  a  very  unenviable  reputation  for  hiiw^if 
while  greatly  increaMUg  the  aflecticai  of  the  Ei^tiik 
people  for  Richard.  Upon  tbe  death  of  tbe  latter,  Joba. 
by  express  wish  of  Richard  on  his  dealb-lied.  sac^aied 
the  kmg-covet«d  throne  (May  SO,  1 199).  The  amna- 
tion  thai  John  avoided  the  claimg  of  Arthur,  tbe  so  rf 
his  elder  brother  Gec^rey,  by  Imprisoning  him  aad  Ikea 
privately  pulling  him  out  of  the  way,  are  qucsbo* 
which  belong  to  secular  hisloiiaii&  It  remains  li«  oi 
[o  state  here  only  that  king  Philip  Augnadu  cf  Fnace. 
who  had  espoused  John's  cause  in  oppoailiui  to  Richant. 
now  espoused  tbe  cause  uf  Arthur,  and  involved  Jsfaa  it 
a  war  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  tbe  kna-.  Fiana 
regaining  by  1304  lbs  provinces  that  had  been  wieaid 
from  her.  Far  more  serioni  were  Ihe  results  of  aoMhiT 
conteat  into  which  he  was  drawn,  in  1205,  br  the  dtatk 
of  the  arehbishop  of  CanLobury.  and  which  fern»  s 
moat  imponanl  chapter  in  the  history  of  investiiiK. 
Insisting  upon  Ihe  royal  right  of  invntilare.Jahaba 
waged  war  against  his  own  clergy,  until  finally-  Iiajacfai 
HI  also  took  up  the  gauiitlel,  and  thus  drew  upon  hin- 
self  not  otily  the  formidable  hcalility  of  the  whote  Uiij 
of  the  national  clergy,  but  also  td"  one  of  I  be  aldest  sad 
moBt  imperious  |>onU<&  of  Rome  (see  IsNtK-tiT  llli. 
The  question  at  issue  was,  of  course,  the  election  of  i 
successor  to  Ihe  lauly  vacated  arcbbtshopric  II  hsd 
hiihertobeen  the  custom  of  the  clergy  to  defer  ibedM- 


il  Lheki 


favored  them  with  a  conge  d 
some  of  the  Juniors  of  the  monki  or  catnns  of  Chn' 
Church,  CaolerbuT)-,  who  possessed  the  ri^^ht  of  vcting 
*  a  choice  uf  their  arehbishop,  had  proceeded  lo  Ih 
m  without  such  a  grant  from  the  royal  thsir. 
and  chosen  Regiiuld,  their  sul^prior,  as  amiiaais,  asd 
installed  him  in  the  archiepiscvpal  throne  befin  dsr- 

crecy,  they  sent  him  immediately  to  Kon»  to  secnre  Ifar 

pontiffs  contlrmatian  of  th«r  act.     The  Rjolish  itf 

inald,  however,  disclosed  the  secret,  aikd  it  cudc  to  ibt 

IS  of  the  king  and  the  suffiagan  bishops  of  Caaifr- 

ry.     He  at  once  caused  the  canons  of  Christ  Chairb 

proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  suggested  J^u  ik 

Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  the  bocnrable  [oaitMit 

raa  accordingly  installed,  likewise  against  [he  wist 

B  suffiagTan  bishopa.     These  appealed  lo  Kom'. 

ohn  and  the  canons  of  Caiiterbory  «e 

do  likewise.    This  allbrded  Innocmt  111.  t 

lo  make  bla  imperial  power  felt,  a  valuabk  apfBt- 
y  lo  ]ilace  forever  at  hia  own  diufweal  one  of  tl* 
important  dignities  in  tbe  Christian  t' 
ceding  to  Ihe  doctiins  of  the  invalidity  uf  RegioaM'i 
election,  be  maintained  that  the  new  vacancy  cnaU 
only  have  been  declared  such  by  the  sovereign  pooiiC 
and  that  therefore  Ihe  choice  of  Ibc  bisbup  ofSarwiA 


JOHN  e< 

,  *nd  put  IbiUi  u  the  cawUdtle  for  the 
il  Luigton,  an  Englubnun  by  tnrth,  but 
m  devoicd  toUower  of  the  pipil  prince.  Of  courae  the 
moo  ks,  however  leluctEntly,  Acted  on  the  Higgeetionof 
the  aupreme  head  of  the  Church ;  but  John  by  no  meuu 
gave  fail  mdhetioii  lo  an  act  the  imputunt  renilu  of 
which  he  could  well  fumee*  He  at  nee  initialed  vl(k 
lent  DieaMiret  against  the  native  clergy,  determined  to 

:«il  III,  however,  flnding  that  he  could  not  con- 
quer the  Uutibom  John  by  kind  meaaures,  at  liist  mild- 
Jy  hinted  (be  uitenlict,  and  in  1308  actually  mbjec^ 
Um  whole  kiugdom  to  this  eccleiiaatica]  chaMisemenl, 
and  the  year  following  added  lo  it  the  exoommuniea- 
tion  of  John  hjEnself,  absolving  hie  ■ubjeclH  from  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  permitting  them  even  lo  depoee 
him  from  the  thmne.  But  Jubn  paid  little  heed  lo  this 
diaplay  of  "  ecclesiaslica]  thunder,"  and  in  tbe  midft  of  it 
'      engagein  warwithScotland.andwi' 


even  ventured  to 


luppreaaed  all  tebel- 
uu  own  uomainA.  innocent,  finding 
d  artillery"  to  be  inefficient  againit 
Erigland'*  king,  entered  into  league  with  fbilip  Au- 
gmtiu,  and  caused  the  latter  to  prepare  for  an  invasion 
of  England.  This  undertaking  bood  brought  John  to 
terms,  and  in  1213  (Hay  13)  he  at  iaat  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  demanda  of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  the 
•dnuaaion  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  I^angton, 
to  tbe  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  flm.  Nay, 
be  even  yielded  much  more  than  could  have  conaislpnt' 
ly  been  asked  of  him  by  tbe  Romau  see,  nnd  perpetra- 
ted au  act  of  disgraceful  oowardicc,  which  has  heaped 
everiaating  infamy  on  his  memory.  Two  days  allcr,  he 
made  over  to  tbe  pope  tbe  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  lo  be  held  by  him  and  by  the  Roman  Church 
in  fee,  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinary  oath  taken 
by  TUSKils  to  their  lords  (see  Reichel.  TAe  Komai  Sn  h 
l/u  MiddU  Aga,  p.  !51  eq.).  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  st 
that  tbe  Roman  see  now  readily  conceded  to  the  de- 
mand ofjohn  that  hereafter  there  etwaidbe  an  oblivion 
of  the  past  on  both  tidea,  and  that  the  bull  of  excoiimu- 
nication  should  be  zevokedby  the  pope,  while,  in  return, 
John  was  obliged  to  pledge  that  of  his  disalTecled  Eng- 
liab  subjects  those  who  were  in  conflnement  should  be 
bberated,  and  thoae  who  had  fled  or  been  banished  be- 
yond seas  should  be  permitted  lo  return  home.  Philip, 
whose  ambition  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  this  sudden 
agreement  of  pope  and  king,  persisted  in  bis  invasion 
scheme,  though  no  longer  approved  by  Rome ;  but  tbe 
French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  harbor  of  Dam- 
me, aOO  of  their  vessels  were  captured  and  above  100 
deUioyed.  Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  more 
lavorable  lo  France,  and  aggravated  the  discontent  at 
borne  against  John.  At  length  the  English  borons,  tired 
of  [heir  tyrannical  ruler,  after  vainly  petitioning  for  more 
Hbcrel  concessions,  assembled  at  Stamford  to  wage  war 
themselves  against  him,  and  marched  directly  on  London, 
where  they  were  hailed  with  great  Joy  by  the  citizens. 
The  king,  feanng  for  bis  throne,  now  gladly  consented 
U>  a  conference.  They  met  the  king  at  Kunnymead, 
and,  as  a  remit  of  this  meeting,  they  obtained,  on  June 
l&th,  121S,  the  Great  Charter  (Uagna  Charta),  the  basis 
of  tbe  English  Constitution.  The  pope,  who  had  con- 
stantly opposed  tbe  English  in  their  revolutionaiy  move- 
menia.  soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
brake  out  again.  Ttie  barons  now  called  over  the  dau- 
phin of  France  to  be  tbeir  leader,  and  Louis  landed  at 
Sandwich  on  Mav  80th,  1216.  In  attempting  \a  cross 
tbe  Wash,  John  Inst  bis  regalia  and  treasures,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  on  OcL  19th,  1216,  in  the 
49tb  year  of  his  age.  "All  English  historians  paint  the 
ehanicter  of  John  in  the  darkest  colors:  and  the  history 
of  his  reign  seems  to  prove  that  lo  his  full  share  of  the 
ftiocity  of  his  line  he  conjoined  an  unsteadiness  and 
volatility,  a  susceptibility  of  being  suddenly  depressed 
by  evil  fortune,  and  elated  beyond  the  boimds  of  moder- 
ation and  prudence  by  its  oppoait^  which  gave  a  liUle- 
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neas  to  hia  character  not  beton^og  to  that  of  any  ofhip 
royal  ancestoia.  He  is  charged,  in  addition,  with  a  savi 
age  cnielCy  of  disposition,  and  with  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness,  while,  on  the  other  haikd,  so  many  vicea 
are  not  allowed  lo  have  been  relieved  by  a  single  good 
quality"  i_EagL  CjetopaKliu,  s.  v.).  Of  couse  this  may 
I  due  to  the  fact  that  John  has  had  no  historian, 
his  cause  expired  with  himself,  and  that  every 
r  of  bis  Blory  has  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  oppo- 
B&  victorious  party ;  and,  further,  that  tbe  intense 
disgust  always  felt  by  every  class  of  his  countrymen  at 
his  bise  surrender  of  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  lo  the 
pope  may  have  led  them  to  regard  with  less  distmst  all 
adveisa  reports  respecting  his  general  chaiaclei.  See 
Milmsa,Z.<K.C'AnX.v,ch.Vi  Hallam,  Jfidi/£f /I j«i;  Lin- 
gard,  IliH.  of  England,  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hume,  I/itt.  o/  Engl.  1, 
ch.xit  Gieselet,CA. /fur.  iii,  $54;  Hetadei.Ch.  HiH. 
vii,  236  sq. ;  laelt,  /litl.  Engl.  Ch.  ii,  cb.  xU  »q, ;  Riddle, 
Fopacs,  ii,  212  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John.  Monophysiie  (missionary)  bishop  nf  Eptt*- 
sus.  generally  called  Kpinopiu  Aiia,  as  Ephesos  is  tbe 
most  imporunt  see  of  Asia  Minor  (see  Aasemsni,  Bibi. 
OHetU.  t.  ii.  Dill,  de  Monophgnt.  S  ix,  s.  v.  Aua),  was  a 
native  of  Amid  (?),  Syria,  and  lived  in  the  Oth  century 
(abool691>.  He  redded  chiefly  in  Constantinople,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  at  coort,  especially  during  Ihe  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  latlrr  appointed  hiui  to  inqiiira  into 
the  stale  of  the  heathen,  of  whom  there  was  yet  a  large 
number  in  tbe  empire,  even  in  Constantinople,  and  to 
secure  their  conversion.  Quite  successful  in  bis  efforts 
al  home,  the  emperor  aulboiized  John  lo  lake  a  minion- 
ary  lour  through  tbe  whole  empire,  and  we  ore  told  that 
this  lime  he  converted  70.000  penpir',  and  founded  96 
churches  (comp.  Gibbon,  Dfriiw  and  Fail  nflkx  Roman 
Empin.  cb.  xl™).  He  seems  not  lo  have  had  any  di- 
rect  spiritual  Jurisdiction  over  tbe  metropolis  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  to  have  been  honored  with  the  title  simply 
on  account  of  his  great  success  as  a  missionary,  and  we 
are  inclined  It>  believe  that  in  reality  be  was  simply  a 
"  missionaiy  bishop,"  for  he  is  often  styled  "  be  who  is 
set  orer  the  heathen"  (Syr,  Xt'.n  ^51),  and  also  "tbe 
destroyer  of  idols"  (Syr.  ttlsro  12n^).  How  long 
John  remained  a  favorite  with  Justinian  we  do  not 
know,  tut  hare  reason  to  suppose  that  his  fate  depend- 
ed upon  the  success  of  his  Monophyslte  brethren.  In 
the  reign  ofjuslinlihe  shared  largely  in  tbe  sufferings 
which  beftU  the  Monophydles  at  tbe  initigation  of  John 
of  Sirimis.  Tiie  period,  cimimslances,  and  place  of  hia 
death  are  uncertaui.  He  is  probably  the  John  Rhetor 
mentioned  by  Ersgriue  and  Theodonts  Lector,  and 
whom  the  former  calls  (lib.  v,c.  34)  his  compatriot  and 
his  relative.  Assemani  (fiit/.Ortnit.  ti,84)  oppsaes  this 
identity,  but  without  good  reasons.  John  wrote  a  his- 
torical work,  in  Ibree  parts,  in  Syriac,  which  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  Church  bislojy  of  the  EasL  The 
first  pan  appears  to  be  totally  lost,  and  of  tbe  second 
only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Aisemani,  are  preserved 
to  us.  It  is  indeed  Ihe  third  part  alone  that  has  come 
down  l4>  us,  and  that  only  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form.  Dionysiua  of  Telmahar.  in  his  chronicle  (from 
Theodosius  the  younger  to  Justin  II),  used  this  part 
freely;  and  Assemani  obtained  his  passages  (Bibliolk. 
Orvwf.i,3&9-363, 409,411-414;  ii,4S  sq,  B1.&2. 87-90, 
S12,  328,  S29)  from  this  source  and  from  Kar-Hebra'ia 
(ann..S'yi-.  ed.Bruns  and  Kitsch,  p.  2.83,  N4).  These 
were  the  only  sources  through  which  the  work  of  John 
was  known  to  us  until  the  third  part  of  it  (somewhat  in- 
complete) was  discovered  by  WiUiam  Cnreton  amang 
the  Syrian  MSS.  brought  to  England  fmrn  the  Syrian 
monasteries  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Tattam  and  A.  Pocho,  in 
1848, 1847,  and  1S6D.  This  third  part  was  pubUshed  un- 
der tbe  litle  The  Tkird  PaHofthi  Ecrttiiaitical  MiMorj 
o/Johi.Biiiop  o/Epliaui.  Xovjiril  rdtlid  ig  William 
CuittoH  (Oxf.  18&£,4to,  pp.  420).  Tbe  first  two  part4 
foiming  twelve  books,  contained,  as  tbe  author  himself 
says  (p.  2),  the  history  of  tbe  Chureh  from  the  b^in- 
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ning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  nxth  year  of  the 
retgd  of  Jiutir.iu  II,  nephtnr  of  Justinuo,  and  codiw- 
quiDtly  to  the  year  671.  The  third  part  form*  nn 
chaptera,  at  which  we  hare  only  the  Mcond  and  fifth 
in  full ;  the  olhen  ue  all  DMire  or  1»  incomplete  (aee 
Bemstdn,  Zalich.  dtr  D.  MorymL  GtieUielui/l.v'iii,  397). 
It  continue)  the  hiatory  to  the  third  year  after  the  itealh 
of  JuKinua  II  <6at)  (see  bk.  vi,  ch.  xxt,  p.  Vyi),  uid 
mentions  even  lal«  dates  down  to  58B,     We  find  in  it 


tint  from  the  fact  that  the  auchnr,  althonj^h  a  partiaao 
of  the  Monophyoite  doctrine,  and  gccawinally  anmewhat 
ovcr-cntiulouB,  was  a  eontemporarr,  and  often  an  e/e- 
witneaa  of  the  facta  he  relates.  Oureton  promised  an 
English  Innilation  of  the  work,  hut  to  our  Itnowledgs 
it  liai  not  yet  appeared.  The  German  Kholar  Schon- 
feiJer  {Dit  KinAagafAicitt  itt  Johanna  vrm  KpMatu, 
Aaidem  Sgriiclitn  ebrrtrta.  Mil  timrA  UumdlBnff  t.  d. 
Tii/heiteH  [Hllnch.  18GZ,8ya])  hai, howevtf, furnished 
a  (iennan  translation,  of  which  those  who  do  not  read 
Ibfl  Oriental  1ui)(uigeB  can  avail  themaelves  in  their 
studies  of  the  Eastern  Cbuich.  In  1S6G  a  young  Dutch 
scholar,  Dt.  Land,  published  a  treatise  on  JoAn,  BUiap 
of  £pA«>w,  lie  Jtrst  Sgnac  Church  hutoriiu  (for  the 
full  title,  see  bekiw),  in  which  he  discussed  the  general 
reUtioDi  of  Syriac  litenton,  and  the  ptoductimia  of  the 
Syriac  Church  historians  in  particular,  the  penon  and 
history  of  bishop  John,  his  style  and  treatment  of  Church 
historj,  and  the  oonlenls  of  his  work.  Since  then.  Dr. 
Land  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  Syriac  writers, 
and  in  voL  ii  of  his  Anrabla  Syriaca  (also  under  the 
special  title  Joajmai,  Kpitcoin  Monopiynla  Seripla  Hit- 
torica  [Leyd.  1868, 8vo]),  has  published  all  the  inedited 
works  of  John  of  EpbeHis.  See  Uenug,  Aea{-£iKyjb(op, 
vi,  7*7 ;  Kitto,  Joant  Sac  Lit.  xv\,  207  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  EiTCHAiTA  (EvtAatta  or  fuohuna)  (a  city 
aAerwards  called  TirodonipoUi}  was  anhbiahop  of  En- 
chaita  (M^rporoXiriK  EoxatTuii'),  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  ConsUntine  and  Monomachiis  (A.D. 
l(M2-iOM),bm  nothing  further  Is  known  of  hira.  He 
was  surnaroed  MoHropui  ( Ma'^dirom),  i.  c. "  BUckfoot," 
He  wrote  a  numher  of  iambic  poems,  sermons,  and  let- 
ters. A  volume  of  his  puemi  was  published  by  Mstlhew 
Bust  (Eton,  1610,  41o).  They  were  probably  written 
on  occaaion  of  the  Church  fbitirals,  as  they  are  com- 
memorativc  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  nf  Christ  or  of 
the  saints.  An  Ogidum,  or  ritual  service,  composed  by 
him,  andooDtaining  three  canonea  or  hymns,  is  given  t^ 
Nicolaus  Baycua  in  nil  dissertation  l>r  Acolouthia  Of- 
fax  Camnd,  prefixed  to  the  AeUt  Srmdonm,  Junii, 
voL  iu.  John  wrote,  also,  VHa  S.  Domhei  Juniorii, 
given  in  the  .4  Ou /funrfornn,  Junii,  i,  605,  etc  Vaiious 
sermoDS  for  the  Church  fealivals,  and  other  woi^  of  bis, 
are  extant  in  MS.  See  Fabricius,  Bihiiolk.  Onevt.  viii, 
B09,627,et4:.;  x,  S2I,  226;  xi,  79;  Care, ffi.^.  Liter,  ii, 
139  [  Oudin,  Dc  Scriploribui  rt  Snyilu  k'ccla.  ii,  60G ; 
Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  u«d  Soman  lliog.  ii,  596. 

John  or  FAT.KK.tnK  HI),  sumamed  Jacobila  de  Box- 
onia,  or  Doctor  dr.  Prataait,  a  (ierman  Dominican,  is 
celebrated  for  the  leal  with  which  he  defended  pope 
(iregory  XII  in  the  Council  of  CoiiMance.  He  also  en- 
deavored t4>  defend  the  regicidal  Dpinioos  of  John  Petit, 
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quest  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
Wladislas  Jagellon,  king  of  Poland,  for  which  he  iras  de- 
clared a  heretic,  and  condemned  to  impriaonnient  for  life 
at  Home.  Pope  MsjtinV,  however,  liberated  him  a  few 
^tn  after,  and  John,  encouraged,  now  demanded  of 
Paul  of  Kussdorf,  grand  master  of  the  Knighia  o(  the 
Cross,  the  price  of  the  libel  he  had  written.  The  Utter 
oir,.'ring  him  hut  a  small  amount,  John  of  Falkenberg 
ii>mlt«d  him,  whereupon  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
condemned  to  be  drowned.  He  escaped,  however,  re- 
tirtd  to  the  convent  of  Kttmpen,  and  wrote  against  the 
order.    He  was  pnsent  at  the  Coundl  of  Basle,  in  1431, 
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and  died  shortly  after.    See  Echaid,&T^  Oii.  Prmi,t 
Hoefer,  A'iwt.  Biog.  GMrak,  xxvi,  ua. 

John  TiiK  Fastkh  (Johamnis  JKiunxrrm  tit  Vm- 
TKDTEs),  of  humble  extrmctioo,  became  pairi>ck  if 
Constantinople  in  682.  He  was  distingaisbad  fir  hit 
piety,  benevoleace,  strong  aacetidraa,  and  faatii^  Hs 
was  the  first  who  Bssumed  the  tilk  oif  "  mcdDieaictf  pa- 
triarch," and  thereby  invtdved  hiioKlf  in  '*i»'^''W 
with  the  liishope  of  Home,  Ptlagius  II  and  OtegHy  I, 
the  opening  of  a  straggle  which  resulted  finally,  in  the 
11th  century  (1064),  in  a  conpiete  nipoae  of  lbs 
churches  of  Kame  and  Constantinople.     (Sec  the  aitidi 
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died  Hej^  2,  69b.    Tbc  Greek  Chnk 


of  'AKoXovdia  ical  ntEic  ruv  HapiAeyoviii 
IpoC  rov  /iiXXoiTn  liayopivaai  tvv  avrov  wwejiarr- 
nii' viiiv,  which  belongs  to  the  eaiiiest  peniletitial  wirta 
of  the  Greek  Church  (pub,  by  Horinus.  Comm.  Un.  * 
admmiitnitiBnt  mcramoiH  po-m/ntliit,  Paris,  1U],VsL 
1793,  etc.).  See  Oudin,  I)t  Str.  Errta.  i,  H73  ■),;  Fa- 
bridua,  fiiW.  Graca,  x,  164  sq. ;  Le  Qnien,  Orinw  Oaif 
tim.  i,  216  sq.;  Schrockh,  Kirdtmgnck.  xvii,  » iq.; 
Kaiag,Rial-Kiicgldop.-n,~Vt;  Aacbbach,j[(n3kis-£a 
iii,666. 

John  (called  also  JeameOt),  abbot  or  Vtcua, 
France,  was  bom  in  Ibe  neighborhood  of  Ravenna.  Hit 
family  name  I^bbe  auppoaea  to  have  been  Dalft.tt 
a  A  fyi.  He  came  to  France  with  William,  abbot  of  St, 
Benigne  of  Dijon,  and  stndied  under  that  leamtd  mm. 
He  practiced  medicine  with  suDceas  \  but  William  goisg 
to  Fecamp  to  reform  the  abbey,  and  install  there  s  at- 
ony of  Benedictines,  John  accompanied  bim,  wss  nadt 
prior,  and  Anally  succeeded  William  as  abbot.     Hb  r- 
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1054  he  visited  England,  where  he  wa*  wel(«aed  hf 
king  Edward,  but,  having  subsequently  nndenaka  a 
Jouniey  to  the  Holy  Idnd,he  was  made  ptisooer  by  tb( 
Mohammedans,  and  is  said  to  have  onlv  retunnd  I* 
France  in  1076.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1079. '  He  wntc  a 
book  of  prayers,  the  preface  of  which  is  to  be  fnod  is 
HabUlon,  Amibtia,  i,  138,  and  thrH  chaptos  is  lit 
MaHlalima  S.  A  Ufiutim.  He  is  also  conndered  ss  His 
author  of  a  treatise,  Dc  Diraia  Conicwtplotiam,  puU.  ia 
I5S9,  under  the  title  of  Cot>/a*io  Theologka,  and  aUrib- 
uledtDJohnCaMien,elc.  See GalUa Ckrvl.v,vi.m: 
UiH.  /.ill.  de  la  France,  viii,  4B;  lIoeTer,  A'on.  Blafr. 
Ginirak,  xxvi,  (>3I. 
John  Fbedebioi,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Bdo*- 

John  Gallehiib.  See  Ca.<(D!(  Law,  toL  ii,  [l  W  (1> 
John  or  GiBCKALA,  son  of  Levi,  itaraed  alter  bit 
native  place  [use  GiscnAi.A].  was  one  of  the  most  ale- 
braled  leaden  of  the  unfortunate  Jews  of  Galilee  ia  Ihai 
final  struggle  with  the  Ronians,  A-D.  66-67.  Of  kit 
persimal  history  we  know  acairely  anything!    The  mlj 

ia  prejudiced,  because  John  oTGischala  proved  ibeBOi 
formidable  rival  of  the  renowned  Jewish  historian,  sad 
he  is  on  that  account  depicted  by  Jowphus  in  a  itfy 
disparaging  manner.  His  deeds,  however,  indicate  ts 
every  fair-minded  person  that  he  bek)nged  to  thai  dsa 
of  men  who,  far  the  defense  of  their  countiy,  nadily  ig- 
nore all  other  duties.  We  are  furthernHve  e«ni^(ed 
to  give  credence  la  the  noble  picture  which  (Mu 
(Gttck.  dtr  Jldrm,  iii,  S96)  has  drawn  of  John,  irbtn  ws 
remember  that  the  virttuos  and  leamed  SuDoa  hat-^je- 
maliel  was  a  devoted  and  lifelong  fMend  of  our  ben, 
(By  this  it  most,  however,  by  no  means  be  infesred  thsi 

of  Joaepfaus^  for  which  we  refer  our  nadcia  In  the  sfl.  J»- 
BBPHtia.)  Though  by  nature  Josiflins's  superiDr.  mm 
particnlarly  in  the  an  of  warfare,  he  readily  subaitled 
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hioadf  totbeconimuuborthsmu  wboni  tlie  Swilw- 
drim  bad  Ken  fit  to  inv**  with  «nperior  ■uihoiiiy, 
•o  patriolio  WM  the  conduct  uf  Jowphus,  who, 
Jrakway,  beduted  not  lo  put  ereiy  otMtads  in  the  w«y 
oT  Johu,  n  u  to  pievent  tbc  nicctss  of  hii 
patriotic  effort*.     Thin  impolitic  conduct  of  JoKphm 
towuda  all  who  Kemed  U>  present  iny  likelihood  oC  be- 
coming rivels  in  office  ooatinued  until  the  peopl<" 
tcution  WAS  directed  to  it,  and  Ih«r  tag^  agunn 
wm  u  great  that  his  vary  life  waa  in  danger.    Instead, 
however,  of  profiting  by  this  tad  experience,  J«ephus, 
in  hia  vanity  and  blindnen,  continued,  ao  aoon  ■■  he  felt 
Uiat  tie  danger  had  pa»ed,  hi>  animoiity  towards  hti 
coIabarerE.  eepecially  towards  John  of  GiKhala,  wl 
be  baitaled  not  to  accuse  even  of  having  headed  tbe 
■Uacki  upon  hia  Ufe  (Josephoa,  Lifi,  IB,  IB),  a  reproach 
wbicb  was  not  in  the  least  deserved  by  John,  who,  hoi 
eret  gnat  hia  disappointment  in  JoBephos,  never  enoght 
leHrf  by  violent  measures.     It  ia  true  tba 
roond  the  people's  confidence  in  Jnsephus  restored,  be 
seat  mevengera  to  Sittion  ben-Gataaliel  and  U 
bediim  M  remove  the  man  in  whom  public  > 
vaa  M  misplaced.    Ordeied  lo  the  defence  of 
[dac^  John  did  everything  in  his  power  lo  sttengthen 
■  n  of  Gischala,  and  when,  after  a  long 
m  the  experienced  troops  of  Titos,  he  found  it 
with  hb  handful  of  country' 
men,  more  accustomed  to  the  pkiughshare  than  lo  the 
Tword,  he  made  his  escape  by  a  game  of  strategy  which 
hia  enmy  could  never  forgive  him.     Having  obtained 
an  armistice  from  tbe  Romans  on  pretence  that  the  day 
waa  their  Sabbath,  be  improved  the  opportunity 
make  his  escape  with  his  forces  to  Jerusalem.     The  i 
cred  city  waa  at  this  time  unfortunately  divided  of  itself, 
anwcby  reigned  within  the  walls,  and  it  was  with  meat 
dilBculIj  that  John  succetded  in  rallying  the  peo^ 
tb«r  defence  against  a  common  enemy.     He  actual 
amused  them  to  sally  forth  against  tbe  Roman  invadei., 
and  aneceeded  in  destroying  the  lint  works  erected  by 
tbem  lo  besiege  tbe  city.     Not  so  happy  were  they  in 
their  future  utuiartakinga.     Defeat  after  defeat  finally 
obliged  Jobn  to  teri  refuge  in  the  lower  of  Antonir 
Hoon  after  followed  the  fall  of  Jemaalem  (A.D.  70),  an 
John  now  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring  one.  detei 
nuied  not  to  fall  into  the  faanda  of  Tilns.     But  hungt 
moo  proved  even  a  man  formidable  foe  than  the  Ri 
ntana,  and  John  gladly  went  forth  from  his  hiding-place 
to  Burreniler  himself  to  them,  who,  in  their  pride  i     ' 
the  Mvage  sute  of  that  age,  hesitated  not  to  incre 
the  mental  agonies  of  the  poor  Jew  by  marching  h 
with  7O0  other  fellow-countiyraen,  at  the  head  of 

victorious  legions  to  the  Eternal  (Sty,  to  enhance 

magaiacence  of  his  public  triumph.  The  grand  spec- 
tacle over,  John  wss  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  died 
in  a  dungeon  of  broken  heart.  Not  so  lucky,  even,  was 
hia  brother  in  arms,  Simon  bar-Giora  (ij.  v.),  who  wa« 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kome  by  a  rope,  and 
finally  executed,  in  acconlance  with  Roman  custom, 
which  demanded  a  human  sacridce  in  honor  of  a  victory 
g^ned  over  their  enemies.  See  Josephna,  War,  iv,  2 
•q.;  Ot»ti,CnchuAifd.Ju<im,vol«i,eh.xivMxvt 
lUphall,Po.*flatfl«(.o/rtey™*,ii,*I6sq.    <J.H.W.) 

Jolm  Gocit.    See  Oocn. 

Jobn  or  Gore,  a  French  monk  of  aome  note  who 
in  the  lOth  century,  was  bom  at  Vendiirnr, 

IT  Pont-li-Housson,  and  studied  theology  imder  Ber- 

',  deacon  of  TouL      After  joining  varioos  convents 

tbe  last  that  of  the  Recluses— and  not  finding 

that  eanuat  piety  and  atrict  ascetic  life  which  be  sought 
to  impose  upon  himself,  he  finally  gathered  a  few  true 
friends  of  like  mind  in  the  convent  of  Goti,  presented 
Co  tbero  by  bishop  Adalbert,  nf  Mayence,  In  the  latter 
part  ofbis  life,  Oibu  the  Great  sent  him  as  ambateador 
to  AbdeTTahman  II,  in  Cordova.  His  biography  was 
wrilUa  by  a  friend  and  contemporary,  St.  Amulpb  (died 
fl«H),  and  is  given  by  Perta,  J/o>nH.iv,  835, 
IV.-8i" 
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Jekn  TRB  GKAiuaBiaH.    See  Jiwot  th*  LaMwi^ 

John  HviKMittia.  8m  Htbcutcib. 
John  XHK  Italian  (JoHarma  halai)  (1),  a  monk 
of  the  lOth  century.  He  was  at  flril  canon  at  Rome, 
but  hia  acquaintance  with  Odon,  abbot  of  Clugny,  ted 
him  to  France,  and  he  entered  a  convent  there.  Some 
say  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  becaine 
prior  of  a  Roman  convent,  while  others  say  that  he  be- 
came abbot  of  some  French  Cistercian  convent,  and  that 
be  died  in  France  after  946.  Our  information  regard- 
ing his  peraonal  history  is  derived  only  from  his  biogra- 
phy in  tbe  Ufe  of  St.  Odon  (in  MabiJlon,  A  Ha  Smct.  vii, 
152).  He  published  extracts  of  Sl  Grrgory'a  MmaHa, 
See  Bin.  I.itl.  dt  la  Fnact,  vi,  266;  Cdllier,  Hill,  tin 
A  Hltart  Sacrit,  xii,  S2&. 

John  TUB  ITAUAK  {Itabu,  'IraUi)  (2),  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  beretic  who  flonrisbed  in  the  time  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus  (1081-1 118),  escaped  to  Italy  after 
the  revolt  of  Maniacee  against  Constanline,  and  there 
prwecuted  bis  preparatory  studies.  He  finally  returned 
again  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  disdple  of  Mi- 
chael Psellua  the  younger.  His  learning  and  ainlily 
attracted  general  attention,  and  the  emperor  Hicfaael 
Ducas  (1071-1078),  finding  himself  in  need  ofa  man  ac- 
qaainted  with  Ibe  Italian  provinces  to  influence  tbtm 
to  a  return  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  selected  Jobn  Iia- 
lusfoTthia  purpose, and  dispatched  him  to  Pjtrachium. 
He,  however,  proved  unfiithful  lo  the  trusr,  and,  his 
intrigues  baring  become  public,  was  obliged  lo  flee  to 
Rome  to  avoid  persecntion.  He  was  subsequently  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  there  entered  the 
monastery  of  Pega.  When  Psellus  was  banished  in 
1077,  John  waa  made  fint  professor  of  philoaophj 
(Grnrat  riiv  pAoaiffv),  and  filled  thia  place  with 
great  success.  Tet  he  waa  belter  arquainled  with  logic 
and  Aristolle'a  philosophy  than  with  Ihe  other  branchta 
of  science,  and  was  but  little  vetscd  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  He  waa  very  passionate  and  hasty  in  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  resorted  to  bodily  violence, 
but  he  was,  fortunately,  prompt  in  acknowledging  bis 
eTTOTS.  He  expounded  to  his  pupils  Produs,  PIilo,  Jam- 
blichus.  Porph}  riua,  and  Aristotle,  but  often  in  a  manner 
quite  incooMsIent  with  the  position  of  ChrisUan  ortho- 
doxy, Alexius,  soon  after  ascending  the  throne,  caused 
Italus's  doctrines  to  be  examined,  and  tummoned  him 
before  an  ecclesiaalical  court.  Notwithetandiiig  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  pslriarch  Eustratius,  John  Ilalus  was 
obliged  publicly  to  recant  and  anathematise  eleven  he- 
retical opinions  advanced  in  his  lectures.  Among  other 
things,  he  waa  accused  of  "ridiculing  imtgc-worahip." 
Continuing,  however,  to  leach  the  same  doctrines,  he 
was  snatbematUed  by  the  Church,  and,  fearing  persecu- 
tion, he  foteook  tbe  ronrum.  It  is  said  that  in  his  later 
yean  he  publicly  renounced  his  errors.  His  principal 
works  (all  in  MSS.)  are,  'Ktloms  ilc  fii^npa  Z'TVt"'- 
ra ;  'Brfooie  f*c  ri  rowwii ;  Hipi  ^inXim-iit^c ;  MiSo- 
!ot  pitTopinjt  IttoSilira  lara  oi'voi^ii';  some  dis- 
urses,  etc.  See  Anna  Comnenus,  A  Irxivi,  v,  8, 9 ;  Fa- 
icius.  Bad.  Cntta,  iii,  218-217 ;  vi,  ISl ;  xi,  646-662 ; 
Cave,  HiM.  T.iU.  ii,  IM ;  Ondis,  Commml.  dr  Scnptonbai 
rt  S/ripHi  t'crla.  ii,  coL  760 ;  L^mbtce,  'Cominmlar.  de 
BOiioth.  C<riar.  iii,  coL  41 1,  edit  Kollar ;  Le  Beau,  Bin. 
da  Bat-Empin,  lxxii,i9;  Hut,  Ifolirti  d.  Utamueriplt, 
iL  ix.— Hoefer,  your.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvi,  567. 
JoIm  Jtui^MATOH.  See  John  the  Fahteil 
Jobn  OP  JsHiBAKU  (1),  originally  a  monk,  was 
shop  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  986)  when  not  much  mors 
than  thirty  years  of  age  (Jerome,  tpiit,  Ixxiii,  S). 
Some  speak  of  bim  as  patriarch,  but  Jerusalem  was  not 
'  '  '  the  dignity  of  a  patriaivhaie  until  tbe  ful- 
ury.  John  was  a  man  of  insignificant  per- 
tatux  (Jerome,  /.ii.  con/ra  Joan,  c  10),  but 
generally  celebrated  for  eloqnence,  talent,  and 
J.  He  was  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
witb  tlw  Hetnw  and  Syriac  language*,  bat  it  ia  doubl- 
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f)ilirh«wuicqiuintHlwithLitip.  He  is  old  to  b>TC 
beeo  It  one  period  m  Ariu,  or  lo  bave  tided  with  Che 
Ariana  when  Ibf ;  were  in  the  aacendaot  under  tha  em- 
peror Valens  (Jerome,  lA  matra  Joan,  c  4,  8).  For 
eight  jretra  afier  hU  appointment  lo  the  biitacqxic  he 
wu  on  friendly  tcrma  wiLh  Sl  Jerome,  who  wa*  then 
Uring  a  monastic  life  in  Becblehem  or  its  oeighboihood  i 
bnt  lowardj  the  dose  or  that  period  Urife  wu  stimd 
np  b;  Epiphaniiu  of  UonsUntia  (or  Salamis),  in  Cy- 
pras,  who  came  lo  ralcstine  to  aacertaiD  the  truth  of  a 
nport  which  had  reached  him,  that  the  obnoxious  acn- 
timenls  of  Origen  were  gaining  ground  under  Ihe  pat- 
ronage of  John.  Epiphaniui's  violence  against  all  that 
had  eren  the  appearance  of  Origenism  led  him  into  a  con- 
iTOTeny  with  Jolin  also.  See  Efifuami's.  Whether 
John  really  cherished  opinions  at  variance  with  Ihe  oi^ 
thodoxy  of  that  lime,  or  only  exercised  towards  tb«w 
who  held  them  a  forbearance  which  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  became  again 
involved  in  ■quabbles  with  the  supporters  of  orthodox 
views.  He  was  charged  by  them  with  favoring  Pela- 
^us,  who  was  theo  in  Palestines  and  who  vraa  accosed 
of  heresy  in  the  councils  of  Jerusitem  and  Diospolis  (A. 
D.  41ft),  bnt  was  in  the  Utter  council  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  and  restored  lo  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
See  PEi.AOiLia.  In  the  contniveises  waged  against 
Chrysostoro,  John  of  Jerusalem  always  nded  decidedly 
with  ChrysoBlom.  See  CHnTKHTOX.  John  wiuU,  ac- 
cording 10  Gennadius  (De  Virit  lUuilr.  c  SO),  Adttr- 
nu  (Mmialorft  ni  Stndn  Libtr,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  rather  admired  the  ability  than  followed  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  Fabridus  and  Ceillier  think,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  this  worii,  which  is  lost,  was 
the  apologetic  leCur  addnned  by  John  to  Theophilus, 
patriarcb  of  Alexandria,  which  resulted  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  John  and  Jerome.  No  other  work  of 
John  is  noticed  by  the  ancienUj  hut  in  the  17tb  centu- 
ry two  huge  volumoa  appeared,  entitled  Joamai  h'epo- 
til  Ssltaid,  Uieroiolym.  Epitcopi  zjfc.  Opera  omnta 
fUU  iaeiaau  Ucognita,  rrperiri  pctuinat :  maimmBOt- 
ucta,  tuogae  Audori  a  Auctoritaii  Iribai  VuvUciaram 
Bbrit  BHtna  per  A.R. P. Fdrum  Wailelium  (Brussels, 
1649,  foL).  The  Vindidn  occupied  the  second  volume. 
Tbe  works  profess  lo  be  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Lvbcr  de  IimUutioiie  primantm  Ma- 
■acAorvm,  in  Lefft  Veltri  eeorfomvi  tt  ui  Nova  pertetv- 
roKtium,  ad  Capratiiim  MonachBH,  laterprrle  Ajiiaer- 
ia>  Palriarclia  Aniiocieiui.  This  work  is  mentioned  by 
Trithemius  (spud  Fabridus,  BibL  Gr.  x,  526)  as  "  I'obi- 
mtn  MH^M  de  pHndpio  tl  pra/ectu  ordisit  CannetHici," 
and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  a  later  John,  patriarch  i^  Je- 
rusalem (in  the  8th  century).  It  ii  contained  in  several 
editions  of  the  Bibliolheea  Palrum,  in  which  work,  m- 
deed,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  published  (voL  ix,  Par. 
1589,  foL),  and  in  the  works  of  Thomas  &  Jnu,  the  Car- 
mdile  (i,  41G,  etc,  Cologne,  1684,  folio).  It  is.  gener- 
ally admilleit  lo  be  the  production  of  a  Latin  writer, 
and  of  much  later  dale  than  our  John:— (1)  /n  ifrata- 
gtmata  Btali  Jobi  Libri  Hi,  a  commentary  on  Ihe  fint 
tbree  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  often  printed  in  I^tin 
among  the  works  of  OrigeD,butBuppas«lta  belong  nei- 
ther to  him  nor  lo  John  :—(3)  /n  S.  Maltlutum,  an  im- 
perfect commentary  on  tbe  <ioapel  of  Matthew,  usually 
printed,  under  the  tiile  of  Oput  imprr/rctura  ta  Mallha- 
um,  among  the  works  of  Chrysoslom,  in  the  Latin  or 
fineco-Latin  editions  of  that  bther,  but  supposed  to  be 
Ihe  work  of  some  Arian  or  AnomiEan  about  the  end  of 
the  6th  or  some  part  of  tbe  7th  century :— (4)  »(i<7iiKiifa 
ex  COminenlario  ad  prima  CapUa  ri  S.  Sfarri,  died  by 
ThooiasAquinaB(ral'ewi/4iirvaa(/£raiig.)asa  work 
of  Chrysoetom : — (6)  Fragmen/a  ex  Commmiario  in  I.u- 
tam,  extant  under  the  name  of  Chrysoetom,  partly  in 
editions  of  his  works,  partly  in  the  Latin  version  of  a 
Greek  Catmn  m  l.taam  published  by  Cordetiua  (Antw. 
1638,  folio),  and  partly  in  the  Catena  Aurta  of  Thomas 
Aquinas :— {6)  IlomSa  IxOi,  almost  all  of  them  among 
thoae  published  in  the  vrorlcs  of  CbiTansiom.    There  ii 


no  good  reason  for  ascribing  any  of  then  work*  to  Jeba : 
nor  are  Ibev,  in  bet,  asoibad  to  him  exaeft  by  Um  Car- 
melitea.  Sea  Fabriiani,  BibL  Gr.  ix,  199;  x,  fiU,  etc; 
Cave,  ain.  IML  i,  iSl,  tU.-,  Dupin,  Nam.  BUieaijiu 
•iM.;4Weiir«ecd<nw(>(«u,iu,87,ed.Par.iaS0;  Smkh, 
Dictiiniary  of  Greet  aad  RawKm  Biap^lpllf,  u,  S9t. 

John  OP  Jebosalxx  (t).  A  synodical  letter  gf 
John,  who  was  a  patriarch  of  Jeniaalem  early  in  Ihafth 
century,  and  his  auSragan  bithopa  aaemhled  in  aoom- 
cil  at  Jenisalem  A.D.  617  or  £18,  to  John  of  CooaUnti- 
nople  [John  of  CappadodaJ,  is  given  in  the  CtmcXa 
(voLv,coLI87,elc.,ed.Lahbe;  viii,  1067,  ed.  Mans), 

JOha  OF  jERUaALEX  (3)  [ot  OP  Damaocc^  t\ 
Three  extant  pieces  relating  to  the  loooodastie  eoDttn- 
versy  hear  the  name  of  John  of  Jeruaalem,  but  it  it 
doubtful  how  far  they  may  he  aacritied  to  the  aantf  a^ 
thor,  hence  we  add  than  here  simply  nndiw  a  sepaiale 
heading.      They  are,  1.  'IiiMin>ou  ti\afiirraroo  ni 

Ifmitam  rerrrmidiiiimi  HoHadi  Karralio,  ■  ytrj  batl 
account  of  the  origin  of  (be  locaioclattic  moveDMOt,  |i)d>- 
lished  by  Combefis  among  the  Seriplorei  poil  Thrcfia- 
iKw  (Par.  ias£,  foL),  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  A.D.  17», 
as  part  of  the  aeries  of  Byiantine  hiatoriana;  it  ia  $lta 
indoded  in  the  Boon  edition  of  that  aeriea.  It  ii  alto 
printed  in  the  BOtioHeat  Patruii,  of  GaUutdiiM,  liii. 


rpic  iXiyxov  rirv  Jfavrioiv  rjt  wiirrtwc  mi  rijt  i* 
ttmicaXmt  rwv  ayiuiv  xai  ipSotiiitv  qfu«t-  wvri^M, 
or  Diitrp4alio  imieetira  qua  luMta  at  aJbUibiiM  M  er 
Ikodoxii,  MwlHciHfue  ac  lebai  AataKthu  ad  tB^utatdti 
advertario*  Jidei  atque  doctrvta  eaaetorum  orUtodex^ 
mmque palrum  HUMtroram,  fint  publilhed  by  riiiiiliifc 
in  the  Seriplortt  poit  Tkti^Aaiiam  as  tbe  work  ot  an 
anonymous  writer,  and  contained  in  tbe  Teoetian,  bat 
not  in  tbe  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byianlioe  wrileta.  It  is 
also  reprinted  by  GaUandius  (itl  lupra).  p.  Si 
cribed  lo  John  of  Damascus  or  John  of  Jeniti 
MSS.  giving  one  name,  and  otben  giving  the  otho^ 
Gallandius  considera  ihat  be  it  otlled  Dbhuscim  (nsb 
his  birlh[dua.  The  author  of  this  invective  is  to  be 
distinguiabed  from  the  greatly  celebrated  Jolin  of  Da- 
mascus (q.  v.),  his  contempotary,  to  whom,  pohapi,  tbi 
transcribers  of  the  manuscripts,  in  prrtixing  the  oame 
Damascns,  intended  to  ascribe  the  work : — 3.  'iMivaa 
Itovaxao  rai  rpiafivTepou  nv  Aapm^nu  Xiyat 
awBiiitnrif  rifii  rwf  ayimv  col  ffiirrwv  lucomv, 
rpoc  firTOi  Xpumavoit  coi  wp^  riyfiamkia  Kav- 
oramvov  riv  Kh/SoWmw  coi  wpic  wovmc  ai»mv 
Jia^f,  or  Joaimie  DamaMerm  MtmacAi  ac  Preabtfteri  Ora- 
tio  dejnaulrariBa  de  lacrii  ac  vawrandu  iinnyiaailii,  ai 
CllivtiaK>4  omHU,  adrer$mqae  Ti^eralortm  Comliiili- 
•mm  Cabalimm.  The  title  ia  given  in  other  USS. 
'EriirroXii 'luoi'Mii 'l(po«oXii/un>  ipxuwtOKowvr.t,!. 
\,—Epittola  Joamni,  or  Hieroiolgmilam  A  rciicfinvfi, 
etc  The  work  was  fint  printed  in  the  AiKteHm  AV 
cBn  of  CombeOs  (Farih  1648,  foliii),  voL  ii,  and  was  le- 
prinled  by  Gallandius  (nl  ttpra),  p.  3&S,  etc  Fabridat 
is  disposed  lo  identify  the  authors  of  Noa.  1  and  3,  mi 
liealsNo.  2  as  the  work  ofanoiherand  unknown  wriW*. 
but  Gallandius,  fix^m  internal  evidence,  eodeavcaa  to 
show  that  Not.  S  and  B  an  written  by  one  penoa,  bat 
that  No.  I  ii  by  a  different  writer,  and  this  an  rut  t*  be 
the  (KcfeTBble  ojunion.  He  thinks  there  it  also  intend 
evidence  Ihat  No.  B  was  written  m  the  year  TiU,  and 
was  tuhaequent  Co  Nc  2.  See  Fabridus  BiU.  Or.  vS, 
682 ;  Gallandius,  BSJ.  Patnm,  xiii.  PtolegocDfaia,  eh. 
x,p.l&i  &jt&lh,Dia.ar.a«dSom,Biog.a,iS^ 

John  OF  Jerusalek  (4),  patriarvh  of  Ti  lusahiiii 
who  flourished  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IIU 
cenlury,  was  tbe  antbor  of  a  life  of  Joannea  PamavfflTiTn 
Bc'dc  rov  Atsiav  varpoc  ^piiv  'tt/drrmr  tov  ^a/aa^ 
jnjvDLi  myypafti^  mpd  Itmwov  inrrpuipyDV  'Irpaga 
Xv;i<iii'  (  Vila  tnwti  Pairii  HOitri  Jeawiii  Damaiean  a 
JoamH  Patriardta  BierOKigwalaio  wntcfyfa).     The 
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wo(k  M  a  tnnalition  fTtnn  the  Anbi%  or  at  leut  foanded 

able  time  after  the  deatb  of  John  or  Dunucoa  (A.D. 
756),  and  after  the  ccMatioD  o(  lit  loanoclaitic  amiett, 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  having  tenninated  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  TheophiJus  (A.D.84S).  But  we 
have  DO  data  for  determiaing  hov  long  aftai  th«M 
eveota  the  author  lived.  Le  Qiden  identifle*  him  with 
a  John,  patriarch  of  Jonualem,  who  was  burnt  alive  by 
the  Saracens  in  Ibe  latter  part  of  (be  reign  (A.D.  963-9) 
of  NicephoTuB  PbocaAr  upon  suspicion  that  he  had  exci- 
ted that  emperor  to  attack  them  (Cedrenua,  Conipetd. 
p.661,edit.Paria,  ii,  374.  ed.  Bonn).  Tliis  life  of  John 
of  Damascus  was  first  published  at  Rome  with  th«  ora- 
tions of  Damascenua  {Dt  Sam>  ImagiHUiui  [l&5a, 
Sro]);  it  was  reprinted  at  BaMi  with  all  Ihe  woriu 
of  John  of  Damascus  A.D.  Wb  ;  in  the  Ada  Sando- 
r«M  (May  6),  vol  ii  (the  Latin  veraion  in  the  body 
(rfthe  work  [p.  Ill,  etc],  and  the  original  in  the  Ap- 
pendix [p.723,etc.i)i  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Worts 
of  Damateomt  by  Le  Quien,  voL  i  (Paris,  1713,  folio). 
The  Latin  version  is  given  (a.  d.  6  Haii)  in  the  Vila 
Smtetoram  of  Lippomam,  and  the  Dt  Friiialii  Sanfto- 
ruim  Vitit  of  Snrioa.  See  Le  Qmen,  Joamu  Damatctni 
Opera,  note  at  the  banning  of  the  Vila  E.J.Damaic; 
and  Orimt  ChriOioKiu,  ill,  466. — Pabridus,  BM.  Gntfo, 
bc,686,6S9;x,!6IiCive,tfu(.Zta.ii,!9;  Siailh,  Did. 
Gr.  and  Ann,  Biog.  ij,  G98. 

Jobn  TH(  Lam>rio[t8  (JoTiA^nnts  Phiiaponub.  also 
■amamed  ALKXAnDRiauaand  Gramuaticuh),  an  East- 
am  scholar  of  great  renown,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  Sth  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  7lh.  or  hia  personal  history  but  very  little  seems 
to  be  definitely  known.  He  is  swd  v>  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Hohammedana 
(A.D.  639),  and  to  hsve  Icmporaiily  embraced  their 
creed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry -,  but  the  truth  of  this  atOTy  is  rather  doubtful  (comp. 
Gibbon,  Otctiae  and  FaU  Rom.  Bmp.  eh.  ii).  The  great 
renown  of  John  Philc^ionus  is  due  mainly,  perhaps,  to 
his  speculations  on  Christian  doctrine,  more  especially 
hia  theories  on  the  Trinity,  cosmogony,  and  imionrtali- 
ty.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Flato  and  Arislo- 
tie,  and  hence  his  perstslency  in  amending  Chriatisn 
dogma  by  philosophy,  and  hence  much  amljiguity  in 
hia  position  on  Chri^ian  doelrines,  and  hence  also  the 
reason  why  he  has  so  freqaenlly  been  the  tub)ect  of  at- 
tack as  a  heretic.  It  ia  »pecial[j  his  theory  on  the 
l^inity  that  hai  claaaed  bim  among  the  Tritbeists,  of 
wUch  he  has  even  often,  though  inaccurately,  been 
poiDted  out  as  the  foondei,  while  in  troth  he  wsa  only 
n  forenuiner  of  them.  See,  however,  TarriiEisM.  Bia 
piincipal  work  on  dogmatics,  Aimnir^c  tft'P'  ivunfuc, 
is  lost,  yet,  from  extracts  of  it  still  extant,  the  following 
ha*  been  determined  to  be  hia  poddon  on  the  doctrine 
nf  the  Trinity.  Nature  and  hypoetasis  he  regards  as 
tdentieal ;  a  double  nature  in  Christ  ia  incompatible  with 
one  bypoeUsit ;  and  (o  the  objection  that  in  the  Trinity 
there  are  confessedly  three  hypostases  and  but  one  na- 
tnre,  he  argues  that  in  the  Trinily  three  particular  and 
individual  existenoea  or  hypostisea  are  comprised  un- 
rtcT  the  idea  of  anity.  This  unity,  however,  is  merely 
the  generic  term,  which  comprehends  the  several  pat- 
ticnliu^  the  KaivAc  roi  ilvai  X^o^.  If  this  be  called 
nature,  it  is  done  in  an  abalnct  sense,  and  ia  inductively 
derived  fion  paiticolara ;  but  if  f  vitic  ia  to  convey  tbe 
•ease  of  independent  existence,  it  must  Join  the  particu- 
lar, individual  being,  and.  therefore,  the  hypostana.  Ap- 
plying tbia  argument  to  Christ,  he  condudee  that  to  the 
unity  oC  his  hypoeiaus  belongs  also  the  unity  of  nature. 
(Camp,  again  Thithkish,  and  Dotner,  Doct.  Ptrtoa  of 
Ckritt,  diss,  ii,  vol.  i.  p.  IM,4U.)  Hia  works  extant  are . 
{V)  Dt  alenalalt  vmndi,  or  Ilfpi  HioiuTriToi  mmitav 
(Ten.  1&35,  foL),  in  which  he  allempu  to  establish  the 
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as  such  Ibey  ate  inherent  in  Providence,  and  their  nal- 
Ids  aothiug  to  divine  perfection.  God, by  hia 
eternally  Oeator,  and  his  taence  required  no 
'  '  1  by  tbe  Ivtpyiui.  The  world  itaelf 
for  the  eS^  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
caote  :—(S)  In  bis  Coiasmfarta  in  Jfosavnni  Htoiifi  crc- 
dfioMao,  or  tlipi  in>fffiDraita{  (edited  by  Corder,  Vienna, 
1630),  he  attempts  to  reconcile  tbe  Mosaic  account  of 
creation  with  the  facta  derived  hum  our  own  experianca : 
— (3)  Id  bit  Htpi  Avanaati^  (known  to  nt  onlv  from 
PholiDB  [Cod.  21-23],  NicephoruB  [//.  E.  xviu,  47],  and 
Timotheua  [De  rtrrpln  hairl.  in  Colii.ifao.  iii,414  «q.]) 
he  separate*  the  sensual  from  the  spiritual  crealioo,  a 
concesnon  to  philosophy  made  at  the  expense  of  Chri^ 
EianiEy.  "The  rational  soul,"  he  argues,  "is  not  only 
an  (Iitii:,  but  an  imperishable  tulntance,  entirely  diaUnct 
ftom  all  inatioual  existence,  in  which  matter  is  always 
saanciated  with  form.  In  conseqaence  of  this  insepara- 
ble connection  of  matter  and  form,  the  uatural  Ixidy  ia 
destroyed  and  annihilated  by  death.  The  resurrection 
oTtbebody  isihe  new  creation  of  the  body:"— (4)  IJipI 
TijsToS  (lirrpoXii|3oir  jji^ofiuf  (publiahed  by  Hate,  Bonn, 
1889); — (5)  n»pi  iyaX/iATuy  against  Jambjichus);  — 
(6)  C/mmmMnet  on  AriHolk  (Venice,  1609, 1534,  lliSCi, 
etc) :  —  (!)  Grammatical  Eaaj/i  (in  Ldbbe,  Glonaria, 
London,  ISie),  etc  See  J.  G.  gcharfenberg,  Dt  J.  Fk. 
(Leipdg,  1768)-,  Fabrieiua,  BMioOt.  Grmoa,  x,  689  sq.; 
Kilter,  Gttch.  d.  PkUoi.  vi,  600  sq.,  Stud.  a.  Kril.  ISSB, 
p.  9S  sq.  1  Henog,  RnU-Eii^itop.  vi,  760 ;  Smit^  Dial, 
nf  Gitdi  ami  Saitaii  Biegrapig,  iii,  SSL 

John  i  Ljtsoa    See  Lasoo. 

Jolm  or  LEiTOHrsL.    See  Leitoiitsl. 

Jotm  OP  LeroKM.    See  Boccold. 

John  TUB  LnTLE,  or  Johannes  Parvus  (Jfon  Pt- 
lit),  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in  Normandy  hi  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  at  one  dme 
professor  of  tlieology  in  IheUniveroty  of  Paris,  bnt  was 
deposed  for  having,  on  the  Sth  of  Haich,  1408,  pto- 
nonnced  a  discourse  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Orieans,  brother  of  the  king  of  FraiKe,  who  wti 
assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  died  at 
Headin,  France,  in  1411. — Picrer,  fun.  Zer. 

John  Moro.    See  ILuiONtTE*. 

John  or  Matha,  St.,  founder  of  the  Order  of  tla 
Hofy  Trini^  (also  called  f'alitrt  o/Mertg  in  ^lain,  and 
JfaJAuriiuin  Paris),was  bom  at  Faucon,  in  Provence,  in 
IIM,  of  noble  parents.  He  studied  at  Paria  Univenity, 
and  then  entered  the  Churcb.  "At  his  Artt  celebratioo 
of  divine  service,"  the  legend  goes,  "  he  beheld  a  visim 
of  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  having  a  ctoat  of  red  and 
blue  on  hia  breast,  with  his  hands,  croned  over  each 
other,  resting  on  tbe  heada  of  two  slaves,  who  knelt  on 
each  mde  of  him  -,  and  believing  that  in  this  vision  of 
the  mind  God  spoke  to  him,  and  called  him  to  the  de- 
liverance of  prisoners  and  captivn,  he  immediately  sold 
all  his  goods,  and  forsook  the  world,  (o  prepare  himself 
for  bis  mission."  In  coojunction  with  Felix  of  Vatais  he 
arranged  the  constitutions  of  the  new  order,  and  togeth- 
er they  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  approval  of  pope 
Innocent  IIL  Felix  having  had,  the  legend  continuec^ 
a  similar  dnam,  the  pope  gladly  complied  with  thdr  re- 
quest, and  the  order  was  approved  Feb.  %  1199.  Gau- 
cher HI,  of  Chltillon,  having  given  them  the  estate  of 
Cerfroi,  they  there  eatabliabed  Ibeir  first  convent.  They 
also  obtained  several  other  convents  and  hospitija  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  convent  and  church  at  Rome. 
Having  collected  large  sums  of  monev,  John  dispatched 
two  of  bis  brotherlKiod  to  tho  coast  of  Africa,  whence 
they  returned  with  186  Christians  redeemed  from  the 
Uusaulman'a  bonds.  Tbe  year  following  John  himself 
went  to  Tunis,  preaching  on  his  way  all  through  Spain, 
and  creating  many  fHenda  for  hia  noble  undertaking  i 
he  returned  with  110  captives.  From  another  voyage 
he  returned  with  130  Christians.  Hereafker  he  devoted 
himself  to  preach  ing  at  Rome.    He  died  there  Dec  SI, 
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laiB,  ud  wu  canonUed  by  Innocent  SI,  July  80, 1679, 
He  u  comnienioneed  on  February  S.  Tlte  drea  or  the 
order  ouulbU  in  a  flowing  while  gown,  with  ■  red  and 
blue  cnm  on  the  breut  See  P.  Igtuoe  DiUtud,  Vie  de 
SLJran  dt  MaOa  {\69b):  BtlOM,  Via  da  SaiiiU,  Feb. 
8;  Hoefer,  Nam.  Biogr.Gin.  uri,441;  Un.JuneaoD, 
Ugadt  ofMomutic  Order;  p.  817  »q, 

John  OF  Heda,  St^  foondei,  or  rather  raTonoer  of  the 
order  of  the  Uumiiiati,  was  born  at  Hcda,  nei 
wards  tha  cloaa  of  the  11th  ceutnry.  Hewai 
oT  the  Oldiati  &niily  of  Milan.  After  onl 
withdrew  to  the  aalitude  of  BondcDario,  near  Como, 
which  he  mlaequently  left  M  join  the  Hamiliati,  then 
■  lay  coofn^galion.  Ctionen  their  anperior,  he  aahjecled 
them  to  the  rule  of  St.  BetwdieC,  only  changing  the  ap- 
peUatioaaof&nfAraiandmOMbinlo  OBHM.  Heohliged 
them  aUu  to  say  the  Virgin's  niais  every  day,  and  oom- 
poaed  a  apecial  breriaiy  for  their  use,  which  was  call- 
ed oBHiu'  r^fUt.  The  Hutoiliati  (q.v.)  thai  became  ■ 
Kgolar  Older,  with  clerical  and  lay  nieaiben.  John  of 
Heda  gained  a  large  numbei  ofprMelytes  by  bis  preach- 
ing, and  was  reputed  vary  charitable.  He  dial  Sept. 
SG,  1169,  and  wu  canonized  a  few  days  after  his  deatb 
by  pope  Alexaitda  III.  See  SI.  Anbmiii,  BiM.  pan  ti, 
I  XV,  ch.  ixiii ;  Sylvestie  Mautolyc,  Man  Ottan  di  MH 
b  RtHg.;  Haiin,  Grand  Did.  iiMoriqtit!  Richard  H 
Gicaod,  BHUioOt.  Anv-Uaafer,  JVbn«Ue  ^.  Giminiit, 
xxTi,441. 

John  TBS  Hone  (JoHamn  MemaAi),  or  Johh  e 
Crbsst,  a  French  oanonist,  was  bmn  at  Ciei^,  Poi 
thieu,  b  the  IBth  century.  He  was  a  Cisterdaii  monk, 
and  was  created  cardinal.  He  died  in  1313.  Hewrote 
eamnnntaries  on  the  decretals  of  Boniface  VIII  and 
Benedict  IX,  and  wu  the  flm  who  wtnte  on  the  whole 
Stxtiu  of  Boniface  VIII.  The  lame  work  was  aflet- 
waids  done  by  Guide  de  Baisio,  and  still  betl«r  by  Jo- 
batUMS  AndrHe.  The  gloeaaHes  of  Johannes  Honachus 
wen  annotated  and  pubUshed  by  PhiL  Probus,  doctor  of 
the  school  of  Boorgea.  His  H^  under  the  title  Cfoi- 
M)  w  textum  ducrtUdium,  are  preserved  in  the  poblic  li- 
brary of  Chaitiea.  He  is  also  considered  by  some  as 
the  authw  of  the  IM/aaori»m  Jurit,  but  this  is  not 
proved.  St»Sa.y\gay,Cia<^ogutdtlaBiiLdeCkartra, 
iv,27«.— Hoefer,JN'oKf.£;i9.C^xivi,659.    (J.N.  P.) 

John  or  Uoif te  Corviho,  a  celebrated  early  Ro- 
man misHODary  among  the  Mongols,  belonged  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  Bonrished  towards  the  dose  of 
the  tSth  century.  He  was  bom  in  Monle  Corvino,  a 
small  city  in  Apulia,  and  had,  previous  W>  hit  appoint- 
ment u  Eulem  missionary,  distinguished  hinuelf  (In 
1272}  as  ambasBsdor  of  the  etapenir  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gns  to  pope  Gregory  X  io  behalf  of  a  coaleniplated  union 
oftheEutem  and  Western  churches.  He  had  travelled 
in  the  Eut,  and,  aware  of  tho  opening  for  Christian- 
ity among  the  Mongols,  had  urged  the  Roman  see  to 
di^ialch  missionaries  to  them;  but  their  eflbrta  proved 
unsaccesefu],  and  in  1289  he  finally,  at  the  inalance  of 
pope  Nicholas  IV,  set  out  for  that  distant  field  himself. 
Of  an  enei^elic  character,  diacouraged  by  no  reverses 
however  great,  or  trials  however  severe,  he  finally  snc- 
ceeded  in  building  up  a  Chriptian  Church.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  undaunted  courage  may  be  died  the  fact 
that  be  had  to  buy  the  children  of  catirea  in  order  Io 
educate  tliem  in  Christian  doctrines,  and  through  them 
tu  influence  maturer  minds.  About  180S  be  had  some 
six  thousand  converts,  and  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
■dditions.  In  1S07  other  laborers  were  sent  into  the 
Aeld,  and  John  de  Monte  Con  ino  wu  appointed  arch- 
bishop (his  see  was  named  Cambalu),  and  the  Christian 
interests  were  aiivanced  among  the  Mongols  even  after 
Jubn's  death  (13SS),  unlil  the  downbll  of  the  HoDgoi 
dynasty.     See  MoxooiA    (J.  H.W.) 

John  OP  NsPOMtJR  (more  properly  Pomuk),  a  very 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church, 
oiion:^  by  them  u  a  martyr  of  the  inviolability 
>f  confeaaiou.     He  wu  bom  at  Pomuk,  a 
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village  in  the  district  of  Klatw,  aboot  tbe  mUdla  of 
the  14th  century.    After  taking  orders,  be  roae  npsdi/ 

dral  of  Prague,  and  eventually  vicar  general  of  the  ifio- 
cese.  The  queen,  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of  Weusd  or 
WeocealauB  IV,  having  selected  him  (or  her  csofaaaiir, 
Wenceslaus,  himself  a  nun  of  most  diaolute  life,  eon- 
ceiring  suspicions  of  ber  virtue,  required  of  John  to  re- 
resl  to  him  what  he  knew  of  ber  life  fnKQ  the  g«iAb- 
siona  which  she  had  made  to  him  John  steadfastly 
refused,  and  the  king  resolved  la  be  revenged  (or  tin 
refusal.  An  opportunity  occurred  sooa  afterwards,  whiB 
the  monk*  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kladran  elected 
an  abbot  in  opposition  to  tbe  design  of  tbe  king,  wba 
wished  to  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  own  disrrlntr  favi^ 
ites,  and  obtained  from  John,  u  vicar  gentral,  ai  «m  a 
confirmation  of  their  choice.  WenteslauB,  baring  b^ 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  penooallT 
presided,  had  him  tied  band  and  foot,  and  Bung;  already 
half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the  Moklan  (March,  1B9B). 
These  historical  facts  have  been  CMMiderab)y  cobrgcd, 
and  embellished  with  legendary  additions,  in  hia  btag- 
raphy  by  BobUslav  Balbjnos.  Ac«ocdii^  to  theac,  his 
birth  wu  signalled  by  miiaculoos  ago*,  and  aRer  hat 
martyrdom  his  body  was  diacovered  by  a  mirwenloBi 
tight  which  inued  from  it,  wu  taken  op,  and  boied 
with  the  greatest  honor.  Several  aUe  Romaniat  wriiett 
have  fre<]uently  attempted  to  reconcile  the  patnta  of 
confiict  between  the  legend  and  the  historical  ■ctCTiat. 
See  Heraog,  fl«[(-£B(j*fap.  vi,  749  sq.;  Peltel,  Ktamr 
(TfiwsioiUpi.Seasq.:  Wetier  n.Welt«,ffirr*ei.-t.!t  v, 
T25sq.  Vn.Oao  khAilHtSagtu.ktiLJoium.v.K'^) 
ises  the  legend  to  be  a  Jesuitical  inveotiiio,  md  to 
rom  the  reetoratjon  of  popery  in  Dobcmia,  to  seive 
npular  connterpatt  to  the  martyrdom  ofHoM  aad 
Ziska.    His  metnoiy  ia  cherished  with  peculiar  ■&cticB 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Benedict  XIO  in  XTa, 
his  feast  being  fixed  for  the  SOtb  of  March.  By  aoae 
historians,  two  distinct  personage*  of  the  same  name  ar* 
!Dumer*Ied — one  the  martyr  of  the  confeasioaal  nal, 
the  other  of  the  resistance  lo  the  umcmiaca]  tyraoDy  of 
Wenceslaus;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  iawdt  mituia- 
by  PaUcky,  CiunL  cm  Bikmot,  iU,  61  Sec  Ch^ 
hers,  Cydop.  t.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirckn-Lex.  iii,  566  ac^ 
John  MiciSta  (from  A'icuu,  profaably  the  city  af 
lat  name  in  the  Thehals),  also  sumamed  lit  Avfair, 
patriarch  of  Iba  Jicolute  Alexandrian  Church.  floanA- 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  century,  and  waa  in  ths 
patriarchal  chair  from  507  (o  517.  He  is  ooted  fcr  k> 
icdent  oppoation  to  the  deereea  of  the  Council  sfCl«k*- 
yn,  and  is  said  to  hare  refused  commuaicUiao  with  tm] 
■at  did  not  exprfssly  anathcoiatize  them,  aod  to  ban 
promised  tbe  emperor  Anastanus  two  hmidivd  pait 
of  Koldifbe  would  procure  their  final  and  decjaire  sh>~ 
gation  (see  Nule,  Uiil.KiuL  Ch.  [Alaxudiia]  ii,lCi,i:: 
'"lenpbanema.a.A.D.&ia).  Amoog tlie JacobiMv wbt 
his  day  enjoyed  eqwdal  favor  at  Ike  imperial  amt 
(a  period  on  which,  say*  Node, "  the  JMobile  wrisai 
dwell  with  peculiar  amplaeeikcy,''  and  in  whii:h  "tMr 
heresy  had  gained  a  fooling  which  it  ners  bcfcn  « 
ince  puwcssnd"),  John  NidoU,  batter  InMnm  as  patii- 
rch  Jolm  II  af  Aiexatiria,  i»  leckooed  amoaf;  tW 

'ork  against  the  Pehigians,  addreaaed  to  pope  GebuK 
lOme  think  it  was  written  by  John  t  of  Alcsaadria.  bai 
■  ia  in  all  probability  the  prodnrttou  of  Jobs  Itksca 
nd  was  written  bdoic  hia  acceasiDn  to  tbe  pairiuUwl 

chair.     {J.H.W.) 
John  OF  NlCKLAt'snAUBEn,  a  German  religion  ts- 

iiatic,Aauristaed,in  the  second  half  of  the  loth  cennar. 

at  Nicklsushansen,  io  tbe  diocese  of  Vt'Oatiarg.    R* 

wu  eiming  his  livelihood  u  a  swinebrRl  when  it  i^ 

denly  occurred  to  him  that  an  attack  upon  the  ckicy. 

and  a  summons  to  them  Io  reform  their  pmfligat*  wayi. 

toighl  meet  with  applause  from  tbe  pCDpl*,  to  wbia  M 
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Uda  dme  "  tbe  clergy,  u  a  boAj,  had  bMwnM  ■  Mench 
IB  their  BoMiili.''  He  VM  not  dow  openly  and  loudly 
to  proclura  hu  miaidon  (in  1476),  U  vrhicb  he  cUiiDcd 
he  had  been  uupircd  by  the  %^rgin  Hary,  aiid  Ktob  iio- 
meiMe  flucks  guhered  about  liiiD,  who  came  from  the 
Bhine  landi  to  Misiia,  and  Imia  Suinny  (o  Bavaria,  «a 
that  at  limei  he  preached  to  a  amgiegalioa  of  20.000  oi 
S0,000  men.  "  ilia  doctrinea,"  aaye  Ua  {Hiil.  Cdibaa/, 
p.  397), "  were  revolutiunary,  for  he  denounced  opprea- 
aion  both  aeculai  and  clerical;  but  he  waa  particuliiiy 
■evere  upon  the  vices  of  the  eccleaiutical  body.  A 
special  revelation  of  the  Virgin  had  informed  him  that 
God  could  no  louf^r  endure  them,  and  that  the  vorld 
could  not,  without  a  apecdy  reformation,  be  saved  from 
the  divuiewnth  conBequent  upon  them"  (comp.  Tritbe- 
iDiiia,QkiiM.//>niBy.ann.l476).  The  unfortuoauman, 
who  vaa  a  Qtprecunor  ofUUncer  and  John  of  Lcyden, 
was  seized  by  the  bishop  of  WUnbnrg,  tbe  faoalkal 
leal  or  his  unanned  followers  easily  subdued,  and  he 
bimaelf  suBeied,  for  his  nahness,  death  at  the  stake  > 
few  daya  after  his  triiL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jtdm  OF  HKnaottA,  a  pmbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Nieomedia,  in  Bithynii,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  MnprupiOt  roi  ayiov 
BaeiAfvc  Jritriuirou  'A^actinc.  AOa  martyrH  S.  Ba- 
tiiti  rpifcD^'/lmaiw, xhich  1*  given  in  the  Ada  Stnie- 
ftinsi  of  the  BuUandiUa  (Aprilis,  voL  iii){  the  latin 
vosion  in  tbe  body  of  the  worii(p,4l7),with  a  prelimi- 
naiy  Dotice  by  Uenachen,  and  the  Greek  uriginil  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  50).  An  extract  from  the  Latin  veruon, 
coDtainirig  the  history  of  the  female  saint  Gtaphyra, 
bad  previoasly  been  given  in  the  same  work  (Janoar.  i, 
771 ).  The  Latin  venion  of  tbt  Ada  Marlgrii  S.  Ban- 
is'  had  already  been  published  by  Atoysiua  lippomani 
(  Vita  SoKtor.  Palntnt,  vol  Wi)  and  by  Surios  (Of  pro- 
iatu  Sandoran  Vitii,  a,  d.  !6  Aprilis).  Basileiig  was  put 
to  death  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Lidnius,  A-D. 
333  or  323,  and  John,  who  wu  then  at  Nicom«dia,  pro- 
fcesea  to  have  convetsed  with  him  in  prison.  Cave 
thinks  that  the  Ada  have  been  interpolated,  apparently 
by  UtLlaphrastes.  StK  Ada  SandarHm,  11.  cc ;  Care, 
Bit.  Liu.  i,  185.— Smith,  Did.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601 . 

Jolm  OP  OxroBii,  an  English  prelate,  flotirished  in 
Um  seeond  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive auf  important  part  in  the  contTOveray  between  king 
Hairy  II  of  Etigland  and  hia  arehbiahop  Thomaa  il 
Becket  in  behalf  oT  hia  royal  master,  whoM  favor  and 
onliiDited  confidence  he  enjoyed.  He  had  attended  the 
Diet  at  Wuriborg  in  1 166,  held  to  cement  a  union  bo- 
tween  Hei»y  and  the  empenit  of  Germany,  and  had 
Ukic  taken  the  oath  oT  fidelity  to  the  rival  pope  of  Al- 
exander, I^achal  III,  whom  the  emperor  snpported. 
For  hia  nieceas  in  this  misnon,  John,  on  his  retnin,  was 
lewarded  by  king  Henry  II  with  the  appointment  of 
dean  of  Salisbory.  Of  coarse  the  anrhbisbop,  at  this 
time  himactf  claiming  the  right  to  flU  these  pcsritions, 
diaapproved  of  the  appmntment,  and  even  suspended 
and  died  before  him  fiir  trial  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisbory,  who  had  approved  the  royal  acdon.  (See 
Inett,  HiMOTf  ofikt  Ea^itk  Ckurrk,  voL  ii,  pu  i,  p.  SS7, 
Wite ;  Robertson,  Lift  o/Bnht,  p.  IM,  note  d ;  compare 

■rt  JOCBLINB  OF  8«LI8HI'RT  and  C1.ARXNIIOM  COHRTI- 

TimoKS.)  John,  disre^rding  the  archbiahop's  ceniuns, 
waBflnaUypiinishedbyexcommnnica(ionC<nll«£).  The 
king  at  onee  diqiatehed  a  tpeeiil  embassy  to  pope  Al- 
exander, John  of  Oxtiird  being  one  of  tb«  number,  and, 
Dotnritfaatanding  tbe  archhiahop'i  aefiaiia  actions  against 
Joba  of  Oxford,  the  pope,  amdous  to  eontinue  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  conrt,  favorably  receiv«) 
John,  vid  the  latter  even  meaaarably  succeeded  in  the 
ot^ect  of  their  mieeian  [see  att.  Bbckrt],  securing  also 
the  pope's  coDflrmation  of  his  appointment  as  dean  of 
Balisbary.  After  the  close  of  the  conlivvetsy  and  the 
return  of  Becket,  John  of  Oxford  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  meet  and  reinstate  the  archtnahop,  a  not  very 
moderate  reprovil  to  the  haughty  pndate,  and  upoa 


le  Utter  John  further  reedved  evideiiee 
remembrance  of  hia  royal  master  by  the 

D  the  bishcqiric  of  Norwich  (117B),  and 
as  such  attended  the  Lateran  Conncil  in  1179.  The  ex- 
act time  of  his  decease  is  not  known  to  us,  neither  are 
we  aware  that  he  peiformed  any  litoary  work  of  value ; 
in  all  probability,  his  active  part  in  the  king's  contro- 
veray  absorbed  all  his  inteieata.  See  Uilman,  Latim 
Ckritiamly,  iv,  861  sq.,  408.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jobn  OF  Paqis,  a  celebrated  French  Dominican  of 
the  18th  century,  was  professor  uf  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  owea  his  renown  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  controversy  then  waging  between  his  king, 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  pope  Boniface  Till.  The  latter, 
fearing  his  depoeition  on  the  plea  that  tbe  redgnalion 
of  hia  predecessor  Celestine  was  illq^  lAok  every  means 
to  advance  the  doctrine  of  papal  absolulism.  Not 
only  in  matters  spiritual,  but  also  in  matters  tempo- 
ral, the  pope  was  to  be  regarded  supreme  1  in  short,  lo 
save  his  office,  he  carried  hie  schemes  for  the  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  papal  power  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  Un- 
luckily for  Boniface,  however,  he  found  hia  equal  in 
Philip  the  Fair,  who  not  only  denied  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  pc^i  but  Biially  even  scorned  the  foolish  con- 
duct of  Boniface  in  seeking  to  frighten  him  by  issuing 
bulls  against  him  and  his  kingdom.  The  Univeintj 
of  Paris  Hded  with  the  king,  and  among  his  most  out- 
spoken friends  were  John  of  I'ariaand  AccidiuaofKome. 
Tte  former  even  published  a  work  against  the  |  apal 
assumptions,  entitled  Dt  rtgia  potatatr  papaii  (in  the 
collection  of  Goldast,  vol.  ii),  in  which  he  dared  to  as- 
sert that  "  the  priest,  in  e|nritual  things,  was  giealcr 
than  the  prince,  but  In  temporal  things  the  prince  was 
greater  than  the  priest;  though,  absolutely  ooiuidered, 
the  priest  was  the  greater  of  the  two."  He  also  main- 
tained Ihst  the  pope  had  no  power  over  the  property 
either  of  the  Churcb  or  her  subjects.  As  tbe  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  possesrions,  so  the  power 
conferred  on  the  pope  relates  simply  10  the  wants  or  to 
the  advantage  of  the  universal  Church.  He  also  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  inde(iendert  power  of  the  Ushops 
and  priests,  and  denied  that  this  is  derived  from  God 
through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  alone,  maintaining 
that  it  springs  directly  &om  God,  through  tbe  choice  or 

ter,  whose  sucocseor  is  the  pope,  that  sent  forth  the 
other  apostles,  whose  successon  are  the  bisbi^;  orwho 
sent  forth  the  seventy  disdples,  whose  auccesaon  are 
the  parish  prieets;  but  Christ  himself  did  this  directly. 
It  was  not  Peter  who  detained  tbe  apostles  in  order  Ui 
impart  to  them  (he  Holy  Ghost;  it  was  not  he  who 
gave  them  power  lo  forgive  sins,  but  Christ.  Not  did 
Paul  saj  that  be  received  from  Peter  his  apostolical  of- 
fice, but  he  said  that  it  came  lo  him  directly  from  Chtiat 
or  from  God ;  thai  three  years  had  elapsed  alter  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  before  he  had 
an  interview  with  Peter."  But  more  Dun  this  he  argued. 
The  pope  himself  was  even  amenable  to  a  worldly  power 
for  his  conduct  in  the  papal  chair.  As  such  he  regarded 
not  simply  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  but  to  the  secular 
princes  also  he  believed  this  right  bekingedi  subject, 
however,  to  a  demand  on  tbe  pan  of  the  clergy  fur  aid. 
Neander  says  (CA /'ii'.  v,  18),  "If  the  pope  gave  scan- 
dal to  the  Church,  and  showed  himself  incorrigible,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  secular  rtdera  to  bring  about  his 
abdication  i»  his  deposition  by  means  of  their  inflnenM 
on  hira  or  on  his  cardinals."  If  the  pope  would  not 
yield,  they  might  so  manage  as  10  compel  bim  to  yield. 
They  might  command  the  people,  under  eevere  penal- 
tics,  to  refuse  obedience  to  him  as  pope.  John  of  Psris 
finally  enters  into  a  particular  inrestigation  of  the 
question  whether  the  pope  ran  be  deposed  nr  can  abdi- 
cate, a  query  that  had  been  raised  by  the  Qunily  of  the 
Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  estranged,  and  who  were 
anxious  lo  make  null  and  void  the  radgnation  of  pops 
Celtsiine,  and  lo  teasaert  the  lattar's  claun  lo  the  papa- 
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Kj.  WluU  condBdoiu  he  mut  bare  uiiTed  M  dd  (liu 
point  Quy  be  exhend  ftom  the  preceding  Tenuifc& 
He  diMinctly  affirmed  thai,  aa  the  japacy  cxiMed  onl; 
for  the  btneflt  at  the  Church,  the  pope  ought  to  lay 
down  hi*  office  whenever  it  abMructed  thii  end,  the 
highnt  tni]  of  Chriatian  love.  Though  he  meaainbly 
•cived  Boniface  VIII  by  hi*  U>t  conduaioDS,  he  had  yet 
■uiBcientlj  annucd  the  halted  of  the  Roman  aee  to  fear 
for  his  pontion  in  the  Church;  and  no  HUner  did  an 
OpportDoily  present  itaelf  to  BoniCace  than  John  iraa 
made  to  feel  the  itraag  arm  of  hia  opponent.  Having 
advocated  in  the  pulpit,  contrary  to  the  Koinan  Cathidie 
dogma  oT  the  reel  pteeence,  a  ao-called  mpauatiin,  viz. 
"  that,  in  viitue  of  a  union  of  the  iwdy  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  tbe  bread  and  wine,  like  the  umno  of  Che 
two  natnna  id  Christ,  the  predicatea  of  the  one  might 
be  transfured  over  lo  the  olhei,''  he  wai  prohibited 
from  preaching  by  tbe  bishop  of  Paris.  An  appeal  to 
th«  pope,  of  eoune,  proved  futile,  and  his  Uoublee  ended 
only  with  hia  life,  in  1304.  He  embodied  his  views  of 
the  sacrament  in  his  work  Dtttrmaatio  de  modo  ecw- 
Mwii  BBTporit  CkritH  w  Sitcrameoto  aitarii  (Lcndoa, 
IOS6,gvo):— CorrectDnundcwfrnasanOirAoma.  See 
Nosndei,  Ck.  HiM.  iv,  840 ;  v,  sect.  1 ;  Moeheim,  Eoda, 
nit.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  14.  See  also  Boa- 
irACK ;  Papacy  ;  Lonn'a  Sl'ffeo. 

Jolia  or  Pabxa,  also  called  Joannes  Boreli.us 
or  BuHALLuB,  a  learned  monk  of  the  ISth  century,  itas 
bom  at  Parma  about  1209.  He  became  a  Franciscan, 
taught  theology  with  great  auccewi  at  the  universitiea 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  and  in  1247  was  made 
general  of  his  order  by  the  chapter  assembled  si  Avig- 
non. He  showed  great  zeal  for  Che  refonnation  of  con- 
renla,  and  strictly  enfoiced  the  discipline.  In  1249  he 
was  sent  to  Greece  by  Innocent  IV,  with  a  view  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  Church,  but  failed  in  tiiaC 
undertaking,  and  leCumed  to  Italy  in  12GI.  A  chapter 
held  at  Rome  in  1256  accused  him  of  favoring  the  hep- 
esies  of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Floris,  whose  work,  Tit  Ever- 
Uuting  Goipd,  he  edited,  anil  accompanied  with  a  pref- 
ace of  bis  own  (see  Farrar,  Crit.  IliM.  Frtt  ThouglU,  p. 
86),  and  he  wa*  obliged  to  resign  Ibe  generalship  of  Che 

him  to  be  condemned  to  imprisonment,  buc  Che  protec- 
tion of  cardinal  Ociaboni,  aftenrards  Adrian  V,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  the  sentence.  He  was  nevertheleia 
obliged  to  bide  himself  in  the  convene  of  Grecchia,  near 
KetL  Re  subsequently  set  out  lo  relnm  to  Greece,  but 
died  at  Camerino  in  12S9.  He  was  canonized  m  the 
18th  century  by  tbe  Congregation  of  Riles.  None  of 
his  writings  were  published.  See  I/iit.  Liaerairt  dt  la 
Franee,  xx,  23;  Vfmiiiing.  Script.  OnL  Minor,;  Fleury, 
Hal.  EkI  !  Ireneo  AfTo,  Memnrv  drgli  Scrittori  ti  Lit- 
leraa  Pamigiaiii  i  SbaragUa,  Suppltm.  tt  aulig.  ad 
Scripl.  Ord.  S.  FranoK. ;  Hoefer.  A'our.  fliop.  GhUraU, 
xxvi.  UO ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Ui*t.  cent,  xiij,  pL  ii,  ch.  ii,  8 
as,  note.     (J.N.  P.J 

John  Pabvcs.    See  Jojts  thk  Lhtle. 

John  PitiLOPoNus.    See  John  the  LAMmiom. 

John  Phocas  (*onic),  a  Cretan  monk  and  priest, 
son  of  Maithaoa,  who  became  a  monk  in  Patmos,  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Manud  Coouieiiua 
(who  reigned  A.D.  1143-80)  in  Asia  Minor,  and  afler- 
wards  visited  (A,D.  1186)  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  noted 
for  a  short  geographical  account  which  he  wrote  of 
those  countries,  entitled  'Sxffiaais  ir  ovvoi^n  nvv  uw' 
^Avnojc'iqC  fuyfit^  lipovoXiifunv  rdarptny  itai  ^upwi' 
Zupiof  Eai  ♦oivf'iojc  noi  riiv  card  naXaittrivtpi  ayiiuip 
taruVf  CtnrfOidiaria  Detcripfio  Cuttrorun  ft  Urhuatt 
(uc  in  A 1 1st  vers.)  ab  Crbe  A  atiodiia  tuqat  Hirrotolf- 
mam,  ikcwm  Si/riee  ae  /'Amtcw,  r(  in  PalaiHita  SacTV 
rum  Lotoram,  which  was  mnscribed  by  hi*  son  (lor  he 
was  mairied  before  he  became  a  priest),  and  finally  pub- 
lished by  Allatius,  with  a  Latin  version.  In  his  Sv/i/ui- 
ra,i.  1-46.    The  Latin  vernon  is  also  given  in  tbe  AHa 


SiaKtorvaiortheBanandlBtSiHaii  ii,acliBit.  Sm  Ak 
latina,  Su/ifiiiro.  Pnr/aliuKvta ;  FabrictUB,  BAL  Gr.iv, 
662;  viil,99.— Smith,  Met.  fir.  owl  Aim.  aic^.ii,  601. 

John  PnnRKits  (^otipv^),  a  monk  of  tbe  ronnrsatrry 
of  Mount  Ganns,  who  fUHirished  in  the  reign  of  tbe  esD- 
peroT  Alexis  Comnenu*  (11th  century),  was  an  OfipaDait 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  noted  as  the  snthor  of 
'A.xv^oyia,  Defituio,  or  AioXific,  Ditrptalia,  a  diactik- 
uon  which  was  carried  on  with  Peter,  aRhbishop  of 
Milan,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  emperor.  If  this  is  tbe 
work  which  John  Veccns  citra  and  replies  to  in  bti 
De  Uaiom  Eecietiarum  Oratio  (apud  AUatimn,  Crwoa 
Ortkadoxo,  i,  179,  elc),  it  appear*  that  tbe  fann  of  a 
dialogue  was  assumed  for  convenience'  sake,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  dialogue  of  a  leil  coofeience.  AceontiBg 
CO  FabriciuB,  Allatius  also  pnUished  la  his  w«k  Zti 
CmiauM  (sc.  Dt  Ecditia  OcddtmtaHi  tl  OrirlMitper. 
pttua  Conttanime),  p.  USB,  a  work  of  John  which  b 
deacribed  as  EpiMola  dt  RiUbiu  iu—tlatii  ■■  Sacra 
CoauniMsiflK.  Other  works  of  John  art  extant  in  US. 
See  Allalios,  Grae.  Ortiaka.  L  c:  Fabrictu^  BM.  Gr. 
xi,  SIS,  6M.— Smith,  Diet  Gr.  md  Rim.  fiMtf.  ii,  SOL 

John  THE  Presbyter,  a  supposed  disciple  of  JaoK 
and  instructor  of  Papias  of  Hierapolia,  is  said  U>  hare 
been  a  conlemporaiy  of  the  apostle  John  (with  whom  it 
is  thought  be  has  been  confounded  by  early  Cborcb  hi*- 
lorians),  and  to  have  tended  at  Ephesua.  For  the  as- 
sertion that  there  existed  such  a  person,  tbe  leatinuny 
advanced  Is  (1)  Chat  oFPapias  (in  EuaefaiBS,  Ritl.  Ealn. 
iii,  B9),  who,  in  speaking  of  the  personal  eflbns  he  put 
furth  to  escablisb  himself  in  the  Christian  faith,  saytt 
"  Whenever  any  one  arrived  who  had  had  inCenxune 
with  the  elders  (role  irpfff^wipoic),  I  made  iaqmiy 
concerning  the  declarations  of  these;  what  Anrinw, 
what  PeCer,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or  John, « 
Matchew,  or  any  other  of  the  dlsopla  at  the  Lotd  said, 
at  abo  vJint  A  ritliim  and  Joki  lit  /Vnijrfrr,  itiir^ita 
of  Ike  Lord,  iny.  For  I  believed  that  1  ahould  not  de- 
rive so  much  advantage  from  books  as  from  living  and 
hiding  discourse."  Eusebius,  in  reporting  this,  take* 
special  pains  to  report  that  Pa[Has  purpoaely  addnee* 
the  name  John  twice,  first  in  connection  with  IVtef, 
James,  and  Uactliew.  where  only  the  apostle  can  be  in- 
tended, and  o^ini  nbiKg  leiiA  A  Kittiio,  itkrrw  kt  diitm' 
gtitSa  kim^  llmtilU  of  "lite  Pratfltr.''  Enael^ 
(iuther  states  that  this  oonfima  the  report  of  Iboat  who 
relate  that  there  weiv  two  men  in  Asia  Minor  who  bert 
that  name,  and  bad  been  dnedy  ooooeetad  with  Christ, 


fotmd  m  Epinai  itarinff  l4a  name  y  Jokm.  Ftothar 
proof  is  found  in  anotha  pan  of  his  history  (vii,  Sb), 
what  he  cites  Dionysias,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  cenloiy,  as  uttering  the  sanM  tra- 
dition corweminR  tbe  finding  of  the  two  tomb*  at  Ephe- 
sus  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John,  and  as  aaizibsng 
to  John  the  Pieebvtn  the  authorship  of  tbe  Apocalypses 
which  Eusebiui  himself  was  indined  to  do.  The  cxiit- 
ence  of  a  pmbyter  John  is  (2)  dedaied  in  the  Apetltf- 
teal  CrnutilHtioiu  (vii,  86),  where  it  is  said  that  tbe  sec- 
ond John  was  bishop  of  Epheaus  afttr  Ji^tn  the  Apoa- 


t]^a^ 


tshy  ll 


into  office.  Funhei  testimony  is  obtained  from  Jsmms 
(I)e  Fir.  /(J:c  9).  who  lepona  the  ofm^oa  of  some  thM 
the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John  are  the  pfodntsioa 
of  John  Che  Presbyter,  "cujus  et  hodie  all«imi  sepal 
cmm  apud  Ephesum  ostenditur,  etn  acnDoUi  poMnt 
dnas  manorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangeliswi  eaae.'  In 
defence  of  the  existence  of  snch  a  ptnoa  as  John  tbe 
Presbyter  appear  pTomincntJy  among  modern  ciitjcv 
GrolLus,  Beck,  Frilzeche,  Bretschndder,  Crednw,  Eb- 
rard,  and  Stein  (JaAr&  dRUjcAo- r*a>J:  186S,i.  138  sq.). 
all  of  whom  Mtaibt  to  him  the  aulhoiship  of  the  la« 
two  eplstlu  of  John,  generally  believed  to  be  the  pn»- 
ductions  of  John  tbe  Apostle;  aln  LUcke,  Bleek,  Ds 
Wette,  and  Ncandtr,  who  con^der  John  the  Prabftri 
the  aiithar  of  the  Apocalypaa,    The  sinpte  qoHtJna 
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Whether  enotfaet  John  eziited  in  A^  Minor  contempo- 
tary  with  John  the  ApoKle  would,  of  ooomi,  be  at  little 
iBipaTt,  bal  the  feet  Cbat  the  ipoatnliad  utbonhip  of 
nme  of  the  eplMleg  and  of  the  Apoulypso  i»  doubted 
ha>  called  to  critical  inquiry  moet  of  the  leading  theo- 
logical mind*  of  04IT  day.  The  result  ia  that,  while 
•oine  have  conceded  tbe  eziatence  of  another  John, 
clothcal  ereo  with  efiKopal  di^ty  (DcUlinf^.  FinI 
Age  of  lite  CAnrcA,  p.  IIS),  othen  have  denied  alto- 
gether the  piobatulity  of  the  exialenoe  of  mch  a  perstn 
eonlanporaiv  with  tbe  apoUk  John  (see  SchalT,  C\<trek 
HiMorg,  Apootolic  Age,  p.  421,  note).  Dr.W.  L.  Alea- 
■ndrCT,  in  reviewing  the  proofi  of  tbon  who  anert  the 
esiMencc  of  John  and  hii  authonhip  of  •ome  of  the  Jo- 
bannean  wTitingB,tbinkithatintheway  ofthiaaaomp- 
tioa  atuida  the  following:  1,  "The  nega^TS  evidence 
ariaing  flrom  the  nknce  of  all  other  ancient  anlboritio, 
eapeoially  tbe  aileoce  of  Polycratea,  Hahop  of  Epfaeaai, 
who,  in  a  lilt  of  eminent  lewhen  and  Mshope  in  Ama 
by  EoKbina  [Hiit.  EerL  v,  S4),  maka 
m  the  PnabyUr  j  and,  2.  The  positive 
evidence  aflbrded  by  the  Btatementof  Irenena,wbo  not 
only  omita  all  mention  of  the  Pieebyter,  but  saya  that 
Papias  waa  a  bearer  oj  Johu  the  Apostle  along  witb 
Polycarp  (aiti.  Ilara.  v,  88).  [Not  eo  thinki  Donald. 
BOD  in  hi>  Hit.  ChritL  Lit.  and  Doctr.  i,  S12  eq.]  Thia 
counter  evidence  has  appeared  to  some  so  atroLig  '^ 
they  have  thought  it  euHldenC  to  set  aiide  that  of  IV 
pias,  who,  they  remind  as,  ii  described  by  Eusebiu*  as 
a  man  of  a  very  small  intellect  (cr^ojpa  vfiucpoc  rit- 
tfoiif.  Hid.  Ecdu.  Ui,  S9).  [See  SchaH;  below.]  But 
this  seems  gaing  too  bt.  Papiat  dcacribea  himeelT  ai 
hearer  of  the  piesbyter  John  (Euieb.  v,  ii),  and  in  thi 
be  CDutd  hardly  be  mistaken,  whatever  was  bis  deA 
ciency  in  inlellectual  power  [  this  view  is  advocated  by 
Zabn  (in  his  Ilermai)  and  Htnenbach  [Jahrb.  deuttdur 
7iaMLxili,8]9);  against  it,  see  Steiti  (in  JaAr&  xiv, 
145  sq.)] ;  whereas  it  ia  verj'  poasible  tbat  lienseua  may 
have  amfounded  tbe  pi«8byi«r  witb  the  apostle,  the 
latter  of  whom  would  be  to  his  mind  mncb  more  fuoil- 
iar  than  the  former.  The  uleitce  of  Polyciates  may  be 
held  proof  sufficient  that  no  John  the  Presbyter  was 
bishop  of  Epheaus,  or  famed  as  a  teacher  of  Chrislianlty 
io  Asa  Minor ;  but,  as  Papias  does  not  attest  thi  * ' 
testitnony  remains  unaffected  by  tbla  conclnaton.  On 
the  whole,  the  exiatence  of  a  John  the  Piesbyter  seema 
to  be  proved  by  tbe  leallmony  of  Papias^  but  beyond 
thia,  and  the  fact  tbat  be  was  a  disciple  of  tbe  Lord, 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him.  Credner  contends 
that  Ttpm^itipoq  is  to  be  taken  in  Its  ordinary  sense 
of '  older,'  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  penou  men- 
tioned by  Pspiss  either  because  he  was  the  senior  of 
St.John,  or  because  he  arrived  before  him  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  this  is  improbable  In  itself;  and,  had  Papias 
aieant  to  intimate  this,  he  would  not  have  simply  csilled 
him  u  wpis^ur'poc  'Iwowt);  (see  Liddon,  p.  £14). 
his  statement  vpts^urfpo;  ia  plainly  opposed  to  Awt 
roXor  as  a  distinctive  title  of  office"  (Kitto,  (?yirfep.  s.  v,). 
We  cannot  close  without  permitting  Dr.  Schaff  {ApoU. 
Ch.  Hill.  p.  421  aq.)  to  give  bia  view  on  thia  important 
qiKBtian.  He  says;  "There  is  room  even  to  in 
whether  the  very  existence  of  this  ohacnre  piesbyter 
and  mysterious  duplicate  of  the  apostle  John  rests  not 
upon  sheer  miaunderttanding,  as  Herder  auq>ected  (Of- 
/nit.yoA.  p.S06,ln  tbe  xilth  vol  of  Heider'a  Wtrtt  lar 
ThroL).  We  candidly  avow  tbat  to  u.^  notwitbatand- 
mg  what  Ltlcke  (Iv,  896  sq.)  and  Credner  (EaJtil.  in'j 
N.  Ttt.  1,  694  aq.)  have  add  in  its  favor,  tbia  man's 
•Kistence  seems  very  doubtfuL  The  only  proper,  orig- 
inal taalimony  for  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  obscure 
passage  of  Papias  in  Eusebius,  iiL  B9."  After  dou 
the  propriety  of  giving  credit  to  a  statement  of  Papias 
not  reiterated  by  any  other  authority  of  the  ea 
Church,  he  sayi ;  "  It  ia  rei}'  possible  (hat  Papias  me 
tn  both  eases  one  and  the  same  John,  and  repeated 
name  perhaps  on  account  of  his  pecullariv  ckne  cont 
«ith  him.    (See  above, Dr.  Akunder's  view.)    Sol 
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nans,  at  least,  seems  to  have  nndenlood  him,  when  lie 
calls  Papias  a  disciple  of  the  igxulk  John  (without  men- 
tioning any  preabyterof  that  name)  and  ftiend  of  Poly- 
carp {Aih,  Har.  v,  33).  Tbe  a^uments  for  this  inter- 
pretation are  the  fcdlowingi  (1)  The  term  'praibylei'  is 
here  probably  not  an  o^ial  title,  hot  denotes  age,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  reneraUeneaa,  as  abo  Credner  sop- 
poses  (p.  697),  and  as  may  be  inferred  from  2  John  I 
and  3  John  1,  and  from  the  usage  of  Irennu,  who  ap- 
plies the  same  term  to  bia  master  Polycarp  (A  dv.  /far. 
V,  SO),  and  to  the  Roman  biahops  before  Solei  (t,  34). 
This  being  so,  we  cannot  conceive  bow  a  contemporary 
of  John,  bearing  the  same  name,  should  be  distinguished 
bom  the  apostle  by  this  standing  title,  since  the  apostle 
himself  bail  attained  an  unusual  age,  and  was  probably 
even  iLcty  when  he  cams  to  Aaa  Minor.  (2)  Pspias, 
in  the  same  passage,  styles  the  other  ^nstles  also  '  pres- 
byters,' the  ancieDls,  the  fathers)  and,  on  the  other 
banil,  calls  also  Aristion  and  John  (personal)  'disciples 
of  the  Lord.'  (S)  The  evangelist  demgnates  himself  as 
'  tbe  elder'  (3  John  1  and  3  John  1),  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  tbat  he  was  frequently  so  named  by  his  '  littb 
children,'  as  he  loves  to  eaU  his  readers  in  bia  first  epis- 
tle. For  this  reason  also  it  would  have  been  altcgether 
unsuitable,  and  could  oidy  have  created  confurion,  to 
denote  by  this  title  anotbci  John,  wbo  lived  with  the 
apostle  and  under  bim  in  Kphesus.  Credner  soppcae*, 
indeed,  that  these  two  e^datlee  came  not  from  tbe  apos- 
tle, but,  like  tbe  Apocalypse,  from  the  'presbyter  John' 
in  question.  But  it  is  evident  at  6nt  nght  that  theeo 
e)ustles  ate  far  more  akin,  even  in  their  langiiage,  to 
the  fint  epistle  than  to  tbe  Apocalypse  (nnnp.  3  John  4- 

7  with  IJobn  ii,  7, 8 :  iv,  S,3;  2  John  9  with  IJohnii, 
37 1  ill,  9,  etc.).  This  is  De  Wette's  reason  for  consid- 
ering them  genuine.  When  Credner  supposes  that  the 
presbt'ter  afterwards  accommodated  bimself  to  the  qraa- 
Ile's  way  of  thinking  and  speaking,  be  makes  an  entire- 
ly arlntrary  assumption  which  be  himself  condemns  In 
pranouDcing  a  like  change  in  the  aponle  'altogether 
unnatural  and  ioadmiaaible'  (p.  733).  (4)  The  Ephesian 
bishop  Polycrates,  of  tbe  Sd  century,  in  his  letter  to 
Victor,  bishop  of  Kume,  on  the  Paschal  conlroveny  (in 
Euseb.  V,  !4),  mentions  but  one  John,  though  he  there 
enumerates  the  ^lyiiXn  irroiX'I"  "f  >he  A^an  Cholch, 
Philip,  with  his  )Hous  daughters,  Polycarp,  Tbraseas,  Sa> 
gaiis,  Papirius,  Mdito,  most  of  whom  were  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  presbyter  John  must  have  been  if  he  wel* 
a  penonal  disciple  of  tbe  Lord,  and  tbe  author  of  tbe 
Apocalypse.  We  can  hardly  think  tbat  In  tbti  conneay 
tion,  where  it  was  his  object  to  preaent  as  many  authoii' 
ties  as  possible  for  tbe  Asiatic  usage  le^iecling  the  feast, 
Polycnies  would  have  passed  over  this  John  if  he  had 
kmnrn  anything  about  him,  and  if  his  tomb  couM  have 
been  really  pcnnted  out  in  Ephesus,  as  the  later  Diony- 
sus and  Jerome  intimate.  Jerome,  however,  in  speak- 
ing of  this,  expressly  observes,  'NoimuUi  putant,  dnas 
memorias  ejusdem  Jobannis  evangelists  eescT  (Dt  Cir. 
IILe.9);  which,  again,  makes  this  whole  story  doubt- 
ful, and  destroys  its  character  as  a  historical  ItMimony 
in  favor  of  this  obacure  presbyter." 

Kidiculous,  certainly,  js  tbe  argument  which  some 
have  advanced,  tbat  the  different  Johannean  epistles 
differ  so  much  in  style  that  they  cannot  posubly  he  as- 
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Ebrard  (ftaMfwi^)  laid  panicolar  stres^  but  he  is  ably 
answered  by  Dr,  Tboluck  in  bis  ClauiiHInSgbil  drr 
epaigtl.  GfdiieliU,  Sd  ed.  p.  383.  From  the  rich  treas- 
ury of  bis  reading  the  latter  draws  such  atudogiea  as  the 
"  varietas  dictionia  Appulojaim ;"  the  diflerence  between 
the  Diaiogui  de  OralorHtu  and  the  Aiaalei  of  Tacitus; 
between  tbe  Leges  snd  the  earlier  dialogues  of  tIatOi 
tbe  sermons  and  tbe  sstires  of  Swifl,  etc  "  This  csta- 
logue,"  says  Dr.  ScbafT,  "may  easily  be  increased  from 
the  history  of  modern  literature.  Think,  for  example 
of  the  Immense  distance  between  Schleiemiacher'a  Rr- 
dm  Sbrr  die  Religioti  and  his  Dialrlnik;  Hegel'a  Logik 
laiAetUulik;  the  Biitand  second  part  of  Gotbe's/'auil,' 
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Culylt'i  Li/i  i^SeUBer  tnA  hii  LaUtr-dof  PampUiU, 
etc"  Comp.  iko  Liddon,  Ditaaly  of  Ckritt,  p.  SIS  aq. 
See  JoDH,  snxuiD  and  thibd  ErnrrLU  of. 

John,  ritKSTEii  (Priat  Jolm),  >  nippOMd  ChriMUd 
kiog  uid  priest  of  a  ranlisVBl  kingdom  in  tho  inlcrior 
of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which  U  VRgue  uid  undefined. 
[n  the  llth  and  lith  centuries  the  MeMoriui  miaeiaiu- 
rin  petietreted  inla  EuUni  Aiia,  and  nude  conveniiiHis 
•mong  the  Keneit  or  Kill;  Tuian,  vhich,  acoordinj;  to 
the  earlieet  raports,  are  said  10  have  included  the  khan 
or  aoreidgn  of  the  tribe,  Ung  (or  Un^)  Khan,  nho  re- 
aded  at  Karakomm,  and  to  wbom  the  afterwaida  cele- 
brated Genghii  Khan  wag  tiibataif.  Thii  name  the 
Syrian  mivioDariea  tianalated  bj  analogy  with  their 
own  langoage.  CDnverting  ^119  into  "  Jacbanan"  or 
"John,"  and  lendenog  KMa*  by  "priHt-"  In  theii  re- 
poMa  to  the  Chrialiana  of  the  Weat,  accordingly,  their 
royal  coovert  figured  aa  at  onoe  a  prieat  and  the  a>Ter- 
eign  of  a  rich  and  magnificent  kingdom.  G«ighia 
Khan  having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  cnancd, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ung  Khan  in 
130ii  Imt  the  tales  of  hia  piety  and  mignlAcence  long 
■orviTed,  and  not  only  funiiehed  the  malerial  of  num- 
berloe  medueval  legends  (which  may  be  read  in  A»e- 
mani'a  BOIiotieca  Oriemalit,  III,  a,  484),  bat  nipplied 
the  occaaiaa  of  Nveral  of  tboae  miarionaiy  expeditiona 
ftom  Weatatn  Chriitendom  (o  which  we  owe  almoat  all 
out  knowledge  of  mediaval  Eastern  geography.  The 
Irpofta  r^arding  Ung  Khan,  carried  (o  Europe  liy  two 
Aimenlan  legatee  in  IIU  lo  Eogene  III,  created  a  ntoat 
pnrroond  impreeaion  \  and  tbe  letters  addrcned  in  bis 
name,  but  drawn  up  by  tbe  Neatoiian  miBionariea,  to 
the  p<^  lo  the  kings  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  to 
Ihe  Greek  emperor,  impreaaed  all  with  a  lively  bope  of 
(he  ^leedy  cilenaion  of  the  Goapel  in  a  legion  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  bnt  to  Chriatianity.  Tliey  are 
printed  in  AaNinani'a  BOliolifca  OriaHalU.  The  ear- 
lieM  mentiOD  of  Prealer  John  la  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Fraaciaean  father  John  Carpini,  who  was  sent  by  pope 
laoocent  tV  to  the  court  of  Batd  Khan  of  Kiptehak, 
the  grandson  of  Gengliis  Khan.  Father  Caipini  aup- 
posed  that  Prater  John's  kingdom  lay  still  further  (o 
the  east,  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  search.  This  was 
reseryed  tor  a  member  of  the  same  order,  father  Bobrn- 
qois,  who  was  sent  as  a  miiMonaiy  into  Tartaiy  by  St 
Louia,  and,  having  reached  the  caAp  of  BatA  Khan,  was 
by  him  sent  linward  to  Karakorum,  tbe  seat  of  (he 
aappoaed  Preater  John.  He  failed,  liowever,  of  hia  hope 
if  finding  such  a  persousge,  the  Khagan  of  Karakomm, . 
Mangd,  being  still  an  uibeliever;  and  his  intercourse 
with  (be  Neatorian  misuonariea  wbom  be  found  srtab- 
babed  (here  satitded  bim  that  the  accounU  were  griev- 
oualy  exaggerated.  Hia  nairativa,  which  is  printed  in 
Purchaa'e  CoilKftim,  la  one  of  the  nuut  Interesting 
among  those  of  mediieval  travellcn.  Under  tbe  aame 
v^(u«  notion  of  the  exialence  of  a  Christian  prince  and 
a  Cbristian  kingdom  in  the  East,  (be  Poitugueae  Mnight 
for  traces  of  Preeter  John  in  their  newly-acqiunid  In- 
dian tenilory  in  (he  I5th  cenluri-.  A  Biaiilar  notion 
pterailed  as  to  tbe  Christian  kingdom  of  AbyiwnU, 
which,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Prealer  John,  was  visited 
ao  late  aa  the  rdgn  of  John  II  of  Portugal  (1481-96)  by 
Pedro  Covilham  and  Alfonzo  di  Pavva,  the  former  of 
wbom  married  and  settled  in  (be  countri'.  See  Gieae- 
ler'aX>R4flitK>cUcA(r,l[I,iii,48i  Riller'i AnttrnKfepoH 
Aiin,  i,  28S  sq.i  Sclimidt,  foiMchtvigni  im  GMtte  d. 
Sllffot  Bildinigipack.d.  MaiHolm  and  TSbritr  (rctersb. 
18-24),  p.  162.  ^ 

John  Pupput.    See  Gocir. 

Jolm  PinroENS  AntNuit.    See  Join  of  Pahis. 

John  Baitiiiiekbib  or  RAmiitMtJS,  I.  e.  o/ilaitiat 
or  Raitha  (ro6  'PaiSou),  begumenos  or  abbot  of  a  mon- 
astery at  EUm,  or  the  Seventy  Springs,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  t^ai,  fiuurislied  in  the 
6tb  century.  He  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  friend- 
Ir  relations  he  sustained  and  the  iuduenoc  he  exerted 


over  John  tbe  Sobolar,  ot  John  QimaciBb  It  «■)  M 
the  desire  of  Raithuenns  tliat  Climacas  wrote  tba  wmk 
KAifuif  or  Smla  Puraditi,  (rum  which  be  detivea  bis 

and  Si^o/ia.  The  'Erun-aAi^  roi  ayiou  ItHlnv*  ivt' 
4youfifi>oir  rou  'Poidov,  Litltra  Jmamii  KaHiarmmt, 
addreeaed  to  Qimacns,  rtquesting  him  la  andenaka  the 
work,  and  the  answu  of  Ctimscus  are  given  tiy  BadmB 
in  the  original  Ureek,  with  a  Latin  Temoo,  in  hi*  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  CUnucus  (Paris,  1683,  fed.).  This 
version  of  the  LiUrra  of  Kaitbaensia,  and  a  LUia  rer> 
aion  of  his  rDSHnflktoia  and  SdcHa,  are  given  in  va- 
rious  ediliops  of  (he  B&tiMitta  Patnm  ■•  (beUHnia 
voL  iii,  ediU  Paria,  IG7&;  the  IMerm  and  CommmJkOim, 
vcLv, edit. Paris,  1589  and  leM;  ttw  LiUtrm^ KfkUa. 
Commmdatio,  and  SeMia,  in  vid.  ri,  pt.  ii.  ed.  Cokgne. 
1618,  and  vid.  X,  ed.  Lyme,  1677.  See  Fafariekis,  B»L 
Gr.  ii,  &23-6M ;  Ittigiin,  D»  SMML  Palnim^^^ulh, 
Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bug.  ii,tOl, 
John  oy  Ravemta.    See  IIicHoi.Aa  I ;  RAvma^. 

JobD  TRS  RjECLDSI:       Set  JoHS  NlCtOTA. 

Jobn  DB  LA  RoCKELUC,  a  French  thetdo^ao,  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  IBlh  century,  probably  in 
tlie  rity  of  I^  Rochelle.  He  Joined  the  VranciaeaBB, 
and  studied  under  Alexander  de  Halea,  wbom  be  suc- 
ceeded in  1S98,  but  rerigned  in  liAS  in  favor  of  Si.  Bc- 
naventun.  He  died  at  Paria  in  12T1,  accanUng  to  Lm 
Wadding.  John  de  la  Rocbelle  was  a  suoceaaful  teach- 
er, yet  his  worka  did  not  enjoy  mncb  tCDown,  f/nbMj 
becanae  he  did  not  follow  tbe  mystical  tciukncy  of  the 
tiine&    Among  bis  works  we  notice  oocn 
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in  the  MS.  collections  of  divers  littfariea,  ch^y  in 
of  Troyes,  Prancei  D*  Amima,  HSa  in  the  library  ef 
St-TietOTi  and  be  IS  also  considered  the  aathor  of  some 
other  works,  but  on  doubtful  grounda.  He  i 
deserving  of  notice  as  iHie  of  the  first,  if  n 
who  attempted  to  explain  Aristntle's  tltpi  Vh^^,  a 
task  of  which  he  ably  disposed.  Thomas  Aqaiaaspiob. 
ably  availed  MmMlf  of  this  work.  See  Caa.  Oodio,  Zk 
acripl,Ecda.!  Huloin  Liu.  de  la  Fnmer,  xjx,  171;  B 
Haur^n,  De  la  Pkilotopkit  SooiaMqtu;  i,  47S;  Hoeftr, 
Soar.  Biog.  Ginirak.  xxri,  648.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OP  RopEsciBBA  or  BoqurrAiu^nE,  a  French 
Franc>sc»n,irbo  flourished  near  tbe  middle  of  tbe  141b 
century,  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  is  noted  fur  hia  aevTfv 
denunciations  of  the  gross  iromoralitie*  of  the  dogy  ef 
the  Roman  Churrh  in  hia  day.  He  waa  especially  op- 
posed to  tbe  court  at  Avignon,  and  bcaitated  rut  10 
brand  the  whole  papal  court  as  the  aeat  of  a  grot 
whoredom.  Popes  Clement  VI  and  Innoecsit  VI  iia- 
priaonedhim  on  account  of  his  cmtinued  reaMoatnacsi 
and  prophesying,  but  even  while  in  prison  he  wnta 
much  against  the  papal  court  and  the  clergy.  He  ditd 
while  in  prison,  but  the  cause  of  his  death  i*  not  kmwiL 
Hia  works  of  interest  are,  (I)  Vademrrtm  in  (rsWs- 
lioae  (in  F>L  Brown's  sddidon  lo  OrtarH  Gnttii/oKK. 
Ttr.  erpfttandar.  rt/ugiemdar.  London,  1690).  whensn  bs 
handles  the  French  clergy  withoot  glovca,  artd  pnpbr- 
aiee  much  trouble  to  Iheit  native  land  on  account  of 
(heir  nna  i— (2)  A  Commenlary  on  the  prophccie*  of  tbe 
hermit  C)Til  of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  abbot  JoKhiea 
(q.  v.).  See  Tritheroiiu,  De  icHpl.  tkckt.  c  61 1  (in  Fa- 
briciua,fia.£ccJ:pt.ii.p.l46)!  Wolflus. Z«4I. sMHrah 
cent,  xiv,  p.  6!9  sq.;  Fufarmsnn,  Uaadr.  drr  Kirrtat- 
^*c^u,482;  Aschbach,X^>rdk.-/^iii,e66.    (J.H.W.) 

Jolm  OF  Salibbl-hv,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
waa  bora  at  Salisbury  (old  Sanam^  about  1 1  la  He 
was  Gnt  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1 136  wait  to  Fraon^ 
where  he  continued  hia  stodiea  noder  Ab^lard,  and 
many  other  celebrated  French  divines  of  that  tgm. 
About  1161  be  returned  to  England,  and  was  ai^ninted 
chaplain  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterlmiy.  Sent 
on  a  miaslon  to  pope  Hadrian  IV  in  ll»,  be  opcoly  ap- 
proached the  latter  on  the  abuse*  of  tba  Cbunb  aod  of 
tbe  papacy,  though  always  an  earamt  advocate  of  tba 
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r  uhI  libcMj  rf  th«  Chmeb,  uti  the 
fC  episcopUe  tiom  the  kcuUt  princes.  He  wu 
IX  frieod  uid  (dminr  of  Thonuu  k  Becket,  wba« 
CMMe  he  enoiuetl  warmly,  aod  wbom  be  followed  into 
Axile  (BtiinuD^  oaiy  to  EogUnd  wilh  him  iu  1170^  ud 
after  bu  death  aecured  hu  canonualion.  John  waa 
calkd  Deckel's  eye  and  arm.  In  1 170  he  wai  q>paidUd 
biabop  of  CfauUn,  and  died  about  USD.  Hu  woriu, 
wbicb  evince  jiosUiveliealiaticteiiclencia*,  and  bear  evi- 
dccce  of  fniitful  geniuSf  ■oimd  nndentandiDg,  and  gnat 
'  '  n,  are,  Folicralia*  t.  de  KUi/ii  ariulaim  ft  vati- 
m  {L^yden,  1691 )  (an  excellent  [realiae 
on  una  empioymenta,  dutiea,  virluea.  and  vieea  of  great 
men — a  curiuiw  and  valuable  monument  of  the  btera- 
tnre  of  John  of  Saliabuiy".  timr^-.^Mftalogiau  (Leyd. 
ICIO,  AmsL  16U),  ta  exbibitlon  oT  true  and  (aha  aei- 
CDce ; — fnMctina  tfe  d^/^matt  pkilowpkonm  (pub,  by 
Chf.  retenen,  Hamb.  18M) ;-  VUa  at  Patio  S.  Tkoma 
(■Life  ofThomu  k  BKket),et£.  Hia  coUectire  work* 
have  been  publiibed  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Land.  1848,  G  voU. 
Bva>  See  H.  Reuter,  J,  con  StJiiburn  (BerL  1843) ;  J. 
8chniidt,Joaa  Pan.  ^iirwi„  etc  (1BS8) ;  Huf.LULdt 
la  Fr/wer,  eitc,  xiv,  89  n). ;  Hitter,  Cik*.  d.  fhOoi.  ni, 
605;  Darhng,  Cgdop.  BiUogr.t,  v.    See  Beout;  Fa- 

John  III.  the  pauiarch,  nimamedTm  Scholar  (1), 
waa  bom  at  iSirimis,  near  Antkich,  toward*  the  middle 
of  the  6th  fentuiy.  He  becuM  aucceaaively  attorney, 
tlMD  preabyterof  Ancioch,  and  Anally,  In  665,  patriarch 
of  CaoHanlinople  under  Justinian  L  He  died  in  611. 
Ue  prepared  a  Urge  CoUedio  mnouia  under  fifty  head- 
ings, which  became  authnrilative  iu  the  whole  Greek 
Church.  Ue  in  alw  consideied  aa  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  eccleaiaatical  ruin  and  regulations  under  the 
title  A'oMoauD*  (both  in  JuMelli,  BibtiaULJunt  cant- 
nki  [Tuii,  1662],  u,  499,  603,  660).  He  ii  al»  uid  to 
have  delivered  a  diiaertBlion  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  involved  him  in  a  conlroveray  with  the 
iCDowned  ao-called  Tritheiat  John  PUIoponoa  (PboL 
Cod.  76). 

John  THR  8CItOI.AB  (1)  (JoHAimil  ScHOUtSnCDS 

or  Ci.iXACU«),a  monk  of  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cen- 
tuty,  waa  a  lealou)  partiian  of  monaatic  life,  and  became 
abbot  of  a  convent  on  Mount  Knaj.  He  died  there 
about  eO«.  He  wrote  KXifiaf  rou  rapatiiaav,  an  aa- 
celic  myitical  work  (Latin,  Scala  paradiMi,  Ambroaiua, 
Venice,  1531,  etc),  which  was  greatly  celebraled  and 
widely  drcolated  among  Greek  monks  for  ccnturice  af- 
ter hia  death  : — L&er  ad  niigiotlim  poilarrm,  ^titde 
^itio  rtmobiardka  (pnbL  by  Matth.  Rader,  1606).  A 
colleetian  uf  hi*  worka  in  Greek  and  Latin  haa  been  pub- 
lished by  Uatlh.  Rader  (Faria,  i638)^Fi( 

John  SooTua  Ebioeha.    See  Scotus. 

JOha  OF  ScTTHOFOLia,  ■  Gi 

who  in  all  probability  Houriahed  In  the  Utter  part 
the  5th  oentury  or  the  b^inning  of  the  6th,  wiT>ti 
wofk  agUMt  the  followen  of  Eutyches  and  Uiaecoms, 
tatitled  Kara  rwv  iroaxvrriir  r^t  iccXqtfJac,  CaUra 
!ena.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
e  suggestion  of  a  certain  prel- 
ate, one  Julianus,  in  reply  to  an  anooymou*  Eiftyclkian 
writer,  who  had  published  a  book  deceitfully  entitled 
Korii  Nnrropiaii',  .4dwr«if  A'         '  '     ' 

tioa  {BSiL  Cod.  95, 107)  supposed  to  be  Basilius,  a  pre*- 
bytar  of  Cilicia.  This  Baailiua  wrote  a  reply  to  John 
in  very  abusive  atyle,  charging  him,  araoog  many  other 
thing*,  witb  being  a  Uanichnn,  and  with  restricting 
Lest  to  a  period  nf  three  weeka,  and  not  abstaining  from 
Besh  even  In  that  shortened  period.  Certaiu  HapnSi- 
nit,  Sdiolia,  to  the  works  of  iJu  pmih  UioKgiiiu  A  re- 
cpqjtlo,  which  L'slier  baa  obaerved  to  be  mingled  in 
the  printed  edldona  of  Dionyalua  wiih  lAt  SdioUa  of 
BLUarimiu,  have  been  ascribed  to  John  of  Scythopo- 
lis.  Anattasiua  lUbliotbecariua,  [n  the  8th  century, 
made  a  l^tln  tranilatinn  of  these  mingled  acholia,  not 


DOW  extant,  in  which  he  pioftaaed  to  distinguish  tboM 
uf  Uaximus  from  those  of  John  by  the  mark  of  a  Croat. 
Fabricius  (B«.  Gr.  vii,  9;  x,  707,  710)  ideutiOa  Ikt 
Sciolia  qf  Join  with  the  Cammtiilarii  m  Dia^ftiiim 
Arenpagitam  cited  by  John  Cypariasiota  as  by  Kony- 
sius  of  Alexandria.  See  Usher,  Diaeil.  de  Scriplii  Di' 
om/i.  A  rtop.  tuppotiitM,  p.  299,  lubjoioed  to  hia  HiMoria 
Dofftaa/iea  de  Scriptorit  V'emaadit^  etc  (London,  1689i 
4u)) ;  Cave,  liin,  Liu.  i,  4«6.— Smith,  Did.  qf  Gr.  and 
Aouu  Biag.  ii,  602. 

John  OT  TAt.AiA  or  Talaida  (otherwise  Tabaaiiri- 
ola,  TaffirtnvuirK,  from  the  nionaatei7  of  Tabenna, 
near  AlcKandria ;  or  ii/'/ifei'aniJria,  from  hia  patriarchal 
see;  or  (torn  the  officea  which  be  had  prevjoutly  held. 


of  the  dep- 
utation tent  by  Salotaeiolus,  the  twenty-seventh  patii- 
uch  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  460-48!},  shortly  beftore  hia 
decease,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  secure  his  leave  for  a 
free  election  of  the  next  patriarch  from  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Council  of  Chalcedoii  by  the  clergy  and 
hity  of  Alexandria.  "  The  emperor,"  saya  Neale  (£aaf. 
ChurrJi[Ala!a^],u,  18),  "received  the  depntiea  gra- 
ciously, complied  with  their  request,  and  in  tha  letter 
which  ha  gave  them  by  way  of  reply  ipulie  itroapJjr  in 
finer  of  Jidm.'  Soon  aAer  the  return  of  John, 'Hmc^ 
theus  Salofaciolus  died,  and  John  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him,  bnt  waa  almost  immediately  expelled 
fmm  his  see  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  cause  of  his 
expulaion  ia  differently  atated.  Liberatua  says  that  he 
was  expelled  mainly  through  the  Jealouay  of  Acaeiu% 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  whom,  on  lUflerent  occa- 
sions, he  had  failed  in  paying  doe  attention.  Acoonlitig 
to  Rvagrius,  who  quotes  Zacharias  as  his  authority,  bt 
was  detected  in  having  procured  his  own  election  by 
bribciy.  and  had  broken  an  okth  which  he  had  taken 
before  Zeno  not  to  aeek  for  hinself  the  patriarchate. 
But  Neale  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  John  ever  took 
Buch  an  oath,  and  holds  that,  even  if  be  had,  he  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  harshneia  with  which  he  was  treated, 
and  for  his  ejection  IVom  the  see,  so  long  as  it  waa  freely 
pniffincd  to  him  (which  seeme  clear  from  the  hboi^boim 
t'rciian).     The  true  reaaon  seems  tn  be  John'a  caieleta 

■rcb  of  Conatantioople,  sending  the  mcastge  by  Dln^ 
who  was  then  In  Antiocb,  inst^  uf  dispatching  a  mea- 
senger  direct,  as  he  had  done  in  the  caae  of  Rome  and 
Antioch,  th«reby  piovoking  the  patriarch  of  Conslaoti- 
nople,  also  hia  selection  of  lUus  for  the  meesenger,  when 
the  Utter  was  then  the  object  of  Jealousy  and  suafodon 
<o  Zena,ifnot  sctually  in  rebellion  against  him.  John, 
expelled  from  Alexandria,  Srrt  resorted  Iu  Illus,  then  to 
.^ntioeh;  and  having,  through  Illua's  intervention,  ob- 
tainrid  from  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  his  sulftagaoa 
a  synodicsl  letter  commending  liim  to  pope  Slmplidua, 
detuutcd  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause  there  in  person. 
Simplicius,  with  the  usual  paps)  Jealousy  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  tank  the  aide  of  John;  but  nei- 
ther (he  exertions  of  Simplicius  nor  those  of  hia  suc- 
cessnr  Felix  could  obtain  the  leatoration  of  the  banished 
patriarch,  and  John  finally  accepted  from  Felix  the 
bisbnpric  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  which  he  held  scvcrsl 
yesrs,  and  at  Ust  died  peaceably  (the  precise  date  of  hia 
decraat  ia  not  known).  John  (whom  Thenpliante  ex- 
tols for  his  piety  and  orthodoxy)  wrote  npoj  rtAnmin- 
t!iv  'Pi/iijc  droXoyr'n,  Ad  Grlaiium  Papon  Apohgiii, 
in  which  he  anathematized  PeUgianism,  aa  well  as  its 
defenders  PelagiuB  and  Celestiua,  and  Iheir  successor  Ju- 
hanui.  The  work,  which  is  noticed  by  J^lotiu^  is  not 
extant.  See  TUIemont,J/n>.  voLxvi^  Cave,//>ir.Zin. 
1,  445.— Smith,  Dia.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bfoff.  ii,  602 ;  Nealft 
Uitl.  Eiut.  Ck.  iAla.y  ii,  18  sq, 

Jolm,  somamed  tiie  TauTo:t,  IVom  hia  nationality, 
abbot  of  SI.Ticlor,  was  a  native  of  the  dioceee  of  Treves. 
He  tluiUed  at  Paris,  Jobied  the  canon  regulars  of  St. 
Victor,  and  became  their  abbot  In  1203.    He  waa  OM 
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at  the  ableat  of  the  gloMiaUim  (q.  v.)  on  cmon  law,  and 
■ppaua  tfl  h«ve  enerWd  pre«t  inHuence  in  gentrsl  over 
the  eccleiiuticil  tSfaia  of  hia  time,  viit  to  have  been  in 
great  fovor  both  with  the  pope  and  with  tlie  king  of 
FrtncB.  Me  died  at  Paris  Nor.  28,  1239.  He  left 
thirty-MKen  ecrmona,  which  »pe  prtMived  amonK  the 
H3S.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  (T*a  Domin- 
ican nwnlu  of  like  name  flounHhed  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  I3th  and  the  lint  half  or  the  Ulh  cenlur)'.)  See 
Covre  d'HeiBterbab,  lUuitT.  Mine  it  Hiitoirt  Mempr. 
lib.vi,cia;  Jaojues  da  WiOy, HiiU  Ocddatai.  c  ti\ 
Hill.  Lilt,  df  la  Franee,  iviii,  G7  5  Gallia  Ckriit.  yoL  i, 
CoL  G73i  Hoefer,  f/vut.  Biog.  Giniralt,  xxvi,  M7. 

John,  aichbisbop  or  Thebbalonica,  who  floiiHahed 
io  tJie  7tb  century,  is  noted  aa  a  aCout  defender  of  the 
onhodoit  fhich  sgainit  the  Monothelites.  He  aUended 
as  papal  legate  the  third  ConsUntinopoliCan  (nzth 
nciiawDical)  Council  <A.D.  680),  and  in  that  charurter 
aubacribed  the  ActJi  of  the  council  (ConeUia,  vol.  vi,  ooL 
1068,  ed.  Labbe ;  lol.  iii,  cot.  I12S.  ed.  Haidonin ;  voL  si, 
coL  689,  eiL  Mansi).  The  time  of  hia  death  ia  alto- 
gether onvertain.  He  Trtots  (I)  Ei'c  rdc  pupofofovt 
ynviirac,  In  naliera  /ertnltt  Hngtunta,  a  diacoune  or 
tnatise  in  wbich  he  arguea  that  there  la  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  leveral  accoanta  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
given  by  the  four  evangelisu.  Tbia  pieoe  appcan  Io 
bav«  been  regarded  by  (ome  aa  a  work  of  Chrysoatom, 
and  waa  first  published  (but  (rom  a  mutilated  and  cor- 
rupt text)  by  Savile  in  his  edition  of  ChrjwisCom  (v, 
740,  Eton.  1610,  (oL),  though  with  an  cxpreaaioii  of 
doubt  aa  to  its  gennineness.  It  waa  aobaeqaeotly  print- 
ed more  correctly  in  the  f^ovnm  A  uctanuiu  of  Combefia 
(toL  i,  Paris,  1648,  folio),  and  bf  him  aarigned  to  tlie 
right  author.  It  is  given  in  ■  mutilated  form  in  Mont- 
faueon'a  edition  of  Chiyaoalom  among  the  Spuria,  viii, 
lfi9  (Paris,  IT18,  foL),  <a  in  viii,  816  oT  the  8vo  reprint 
(Paris,  18B9).  IC  is  also  given  in  the  BOIiotirea  Pa- 
Irum  oT  Gallaodius,  xili,  186,  etc.  A  Latin  version  is 
giveu  in  Ihe  BiillolArea  PalrHin,vo\.  xii  (Lyons,  1677): 
—(i)  AofDc,  Oralio,  of  which  a  coniidenible  extract 
was  read  by  Nioolaua,  bishop  of  Cyactts,  at  the  second 
Nicena  (seventh  (Ecumenical}  Council,  and  ia  printed 
in  the  ConoHa,  voL  vii,  col.  BaS,  ed.  L^bbe ;  vol  iv,  coL 
392,  ed.  Hardouin  i  voL  xiii,  coL  163,  ed.  Hanei ;  and  ijy 
Gatlandius  in  hia  BO/iadum  Palrvm,  xiii,  196.  See 
Cave,  Bin.  lilt.  1,  697;  Fabricina.  fliU  Gnrc  x,  360.— 
Smith,  i>Kf.  Cr.  amf  XoH.  fto^.  ii,  eoB. 

Jobn  OP  TtnudtcBEMATA.    See  Tubbkcbihata. 

John  OP  WeaKu    See  Wesbl, 

John  OP  Wesbeu    See  Wisskl. 

John  1,  pope  of  Rome,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  Aug.  IS,  623.  About  this  time  the 
Ugoted  Eastern  emperor  JuMoa  II  had  issued  an  edict 
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to  be  put  to  death  wherever  found 
bat,  as  it  was  principally  aimed  against  the  detested 
Maniclueans,  oil  went  well  un^  in  624,  the  emperor  ia- 
cued  another  edict,  thia  time  againat  [he  Ariam  of  Icalv. 
Their  patron  Thcodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogolha,  was  in- 
duced to  intercede  for  them  in  Byzantium,  and  he  des- 
patched an  embassy  for  this  purpose,  beaded  by  the 
orthodox  pope  John  himself,  who  bad  thus  to  plead  a 
cause  for  wliich  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  latter  prom- 
ised, in  undertaking  the  misaion,  (o  procure  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  but,  failing 
to  ptDCute  also  tlie  emperor's  perminion  br  all  those 
who  had  foruken  Arianism  unwillingly  to  reUim  to 
their  former  faith,  and  Thoodoric  fearing  that  the  whole 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pope  was  a  piece  of  deception, 
and  that  the  Romans,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head, 
instead  of  seeking  relief  from  the  intolerance  of  Greek 
orthodoxy,  solicited  aid  agsinst  the  Iroths,  imprisoned 
the  pope  on  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  where  be  died,  May 
18,  636.  A  Roman  tradition  reports,  not  without  some 
ooraplacency,  cbat  in  t^natanlinople  the  emperor  bowed 
down  before  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  at  high  maaa 
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the  seat  of  the  latter,  by  bis  special  req«M,VM  iriail 
above  that  of  the  paularch ;  seemingly,  of  eaana,  a 
concesrion  of  superiority  to  the  Roman  see.  John  la 
□umbered  among  the  martyrs.  Two  leuen  are  aagifcaJ 
to  him  by  Baronius  and  others,  but  they  are  now  gaocr. 
ally  rejected.  See  Bower./ful.D/fibi/'arMi.  ii,311«^| 
Riddle,  Papacy,  i,  199. 

John  IZ,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  Urth,  anniamed  Mrr- 
mriu,  succeeded  Boniface  II  in  the  Raman  see  in  SH, 
being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  peofdc  of  fiome  aftct 
considerable  agitation  uid  many  Bimoniacal  [ncticea, 
and  confirmed  by  king  Athalaric,  for  which  f^imfiimaiinii 
a  certain  payment  was  flxed  by  an  edict  of  tba  saos 
king.  The  emperor  Jnalinian,  in  a  letter  mi  ' 
liim  ahortly  after  bia  accession,  ader  earnest  «i 
of  his  endeavor  to  anile  the  Wtatcm  and  EastOB 
churches,  makn  full  eoafesaion  of  superior  pow«  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  hioarchy,  designating  him  aa 
"the  head  of  the  holy  Church.?'  The  only  otber  m- 
portant  events  in  his  life  are  his  dednoo  on  the  Trinity 
queadon  in  favor  of  Justinian  (q.  v.)  [see  ActsitETA], 
and  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Biei  (q.  v.).  He  AhI 
in  636.  See  Bower, /7ut.c/lAei'(7iet,  ii,8SS  aq.;  Ki- 
die,  Pi^KVy,  i,  308. 

John  III,  Pop4  a  native  of  Rome,  waa  eleeted  to 
Boceeed  Pelagina  I  in  660,  and  was  confirmrd  by  Ike 
exarch  of  Havenna  In  the  name  of  the  emperor  Joati^ 
ian.  Like  many  of  his  p 
mainly  fbr  the  aggn 

is  noted  for  his  intenercnce  m  Denau  01  tne  two  rrenoi 
biahopB  of  Embrno  and  of  Gap,  who  bad  beat  dcfHsid 
by  local  councils  For  improoer  conduct.  Though  hDowB 
to  be  guilty,  he  ordered  their  mtoration,  which  God- 
tnm,  the  3iirganiiian  king,  was  only  too  happy  to  rs- 
fbrce  in  opposition  to  the  French  clergy.  But  the  Oal- 
lican  Church,  which  had  with  very  gi^at  hentan^ 
permitted  the  restoration  of  the  guilty  men,  soon  provtd 
them  to  be  unworthy  of  ecdesiaadcal  office,  aiid  a  ne* 
French  council  confirmed  their  previoua  depoaitiHi. 
John  died  in  674.  See  Riddle,  Pi^iaej,  i,  SIO;  Bowx, 
HiMory  of  tin  Popm,  il,  436  aq. 

John  IV,  Pope,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  waa  enan- 
crated  Dec  36,  640.  He  disptayed  great  ccal  in  (oimd- 
ing  convents  and  endowing  tbe  cborches  of  Rome.  Ite 
be  is  noted  especially  for  his  strife  against  his  Gre^ 
rival.  Tbe  Honotbelile  creed  of  the  patriarch  Stfgioa, 
promulgated  by  the  emperor  Herodiua  as  icdim;,  wai 
denounced  by  John  as  hereay,  and  condemned  l^-  a 
Rocnan  synod  A.D.  641.  John  IV  defended  Iloacvios 
from  the  charge  made  by  the  Kasccm  Church  that  he 
waa  guilty  of  the  Uonothelite  heresy,  and  Eutychius 
informa  us  that,  before  his  death  (Oct  13,  643),  the  ean- 
KoTwitbdnw- 
inned  uiHl^liia 


succenon.  Sec  Bower. //w>oi7D/Uki/>apei,  iii,34ait.i 
Henog,  RrolSHcyOip.  vi,  764. 

John  T,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  elevatol  to  the 
papal  dignity  in  Hay  or  Jul*,  686.  hardly  ever  left  the 
bed  during  the  abort  time  of  hia  inagniScant  pontillcata. 
The  authenticity  of  the  letters  aaigned  to  him,  sad  «f 
the  book  De  <%astiite  paltii,  haa  Iwen  coateated.  Ha 
died  Ang.  3,  686. 

John  VI  and  VH.  Popes,  both  Greeks  by  birth, 
were  quite  insignificant  occopanla  of  the  papal  IhiiiMi 
The  former  waa  consecrated  October  10,  701,  and  boried 
January  10, 706.  He  was  defended  by  Roman  aoUien 
againat  the  exarch  Theopbylact,  who  was  Mdend  10 
drive  him  from  the  apoalulic  aecv  In  a  oomial  whidi 
he  held  at  Rome  he  acquitted  WilfRd,  archUsbop  of 
York,  of  several  chan^  bron^t  agsinst  bim  by  Ih* 
English  clergy.  The  btter  (oonaeoated  Hardi  1. 7D8t 
bnried  Oct.  18,  707)  ta  described  oa  we^  and  s|dritkv 
The  happieat  illustration  of  the  weaknea  of  the  Roman 
see  at  thia  time  is  afforded  ua  in  the  action  of  thia  pope, 
who  did  not  dare  to  venture  to  expmg  an  opinieo  tai 
the  Tmllan  canon,  submitted  to  hia  cxamioalioa  by  lb* 
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«aDpecor  Jmtinian  II,  for  feu  of  giving  offbiee 
bod; ;  and  we  do  not  ironder  thai  an  able  eccli 
writer  of  out  day  (Butler,  in  hii  Ch.  Hiitory,  i,  SfiS)  ujt 
that  the  whole  period  from  Gregory  I  lo  Gregorj-  II 
"  may  be  briefly  deBignal«(1  ai  that  in  which  the  popes 
were  under  tubjection  to  the  emperon  of  the  Kafit  and 
tbur  lieuteoanta,  tbe  exarebs  of  Ravenna."  See  ibe 
FibBinAsaatasiua;  Bawa,  HiiloTy  a/lhPopa,  iii,ieS 
■q^  Ifi7  aq.;  Riddle,  Pt^mcf,  i,  306  aq, 

John  VIII.  Pope  (styled  the  nmth  by  tbon  who 
briiercd  in  the  Mory  of  pope  Joan  [q.  v.],  whotn  they 
Kyle  Join  VIII'),  a  native  of  Home,  mcceeded  Adrian 
n  Do^  14, 872.  He  displayed  much  tact,  and  harbored 
great  Khemes,  but  wa»  de»litnte  of  noble  modvea,  and 
the  spirit  diqilayed  during  hii  admimnratioD  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ideaa  of  (he  pseudv-Udorian  coUection,  to 
which  hia  predeeessoT  Nicholas  I  had  flnit  ventured  to 
■ppeaL  John'g  designs,  however,  found  but  a  tardy  re- 
spouK  in  the  little  minds  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
and  the  previieoce  or  general  anarchy  was  not  more 
Buapiriooa  to  their  executiotL  The  pope,  as  well  as  the 
dergy,  in  the  atrife  after  power,  actuated  only  by  world- 
ly ambition,  knew  no  oUiei  arms  than  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, and  with  these  they  were  neither  able  to  control 
the  rude  powers  which  sapped  Ibe  foundations  of  the 
Carlovio^an  monarchy,  nor  to  erect  ihi  its  ruin*  the 
fabric  of  eccleriaatical  dominion.  When  Lonia  II  died, 
875,  without  an  heir  to  bis  land  and  crown,  Charles 
the  Bald  marched  hastily  into  Italy,  and  took  pcaaeii- 
son  of  the  Italian  dominiona.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
B(aae,  and  accepted  (Christmas,  876),  u  a  boon  of  tbe 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown,  to  which  he  had 
no  lawful  claim.  Some  Church  annaliata  cljiim  that 
the  two  Ihen  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  the  ero- 
peror  ceded  to  the  pope  Ibe  absolute  and  independent 
government  of  Rome,  a  conlbmation  and  ampliflcation 
of  Pepin's  donation ;  but  documentary  proof  (and  that 
oT  an  ambiguous  kind)  can  be  deduced  only  for  the  sur- 
rauler  of  Capua  (cnmpare  Mansi,  Coticil.  xvii,  10).  By 
thia  alliance  not  much  was  dimrlly  gained  by  dther 
party,  for  Chaiies,  having  once  secured  his  coronation, 
cand  but  little  for  Ibe  papal  interests;  yet  eventually 
the  manner  in  which  Ctuulea  had  becmne  possessed  of 
the  empire  and  of  Italy  increased  very  materially  tbe 
p^tal  power,  especially  when,  in  a  moment  of  fear  for  hi* 
thnme,  Charles  the  Bald  snlTeted  the  pope  (4  declare 
that  to  him  had  been  intrusted  the  imperial  ^adem  by 
the  only  power  on  earth  that  could  claim  its  disposal — 
the  vicar  of  Rome^  The  emperor,  however,  failed  to 
protect  the  papal  dominion*  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  It  is  true  he  at  one  time  led  an  army  against 
the  infidels  (877),  but  his  sudden  death  cut  off  all  further 
hope  of  relief,  especially  after  Athanarius's  (bishop-duke 
of  Naples)  double-handed  game  of  pleasing  the  pope  and 
forming  alliances  with  the  Saracens  became  known  at 
Rome,  and  we  do  not  wopder  that  the  plundering  of 
Campania  and  the  exactions  of  John  make  Hilman  say 
of  the  pope's  dtScultiea  from  this  score  that  "  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John  VIll  was  a  long,  if  at  times 
interrupted,  agony  o(  apprehension  lest  Rome  sliauld  fall 
intotheltandsafthe  unbehsver"(Lal^CArufMiiify,iii, 
84).  Much  moiv  precarious  became  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  poncilT  after  the  death  of  Charle*  the  Bald, 

Looia  the  Hammerer,  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Nor- 
mans, found  himself  neither  in  a  poeitjon  to  be  an  as|u- 
rmnt  for  the  imperial  crown,  nor  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  vicar  of  Christendom.  The  only  one  fnjm  whom 
the  pa[«  really  received  any  assurances  of  succor  was 
Carloman,  who  at  this  time,  with  an  army  in  Upper  It- 
aly, and  just  recognised  as  king  at  Paris,  was  aiming  at 
the  imperial  throne  against  the  French  line.  But,  Rnding 
the  pope  more  favorably  inclined  towards  the  French,  he 
nddenly  departed,  and  left  to  his  nobles  the  disposition 
of  the  pope's  case.  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adel- 
bert,  count  of  Tuscany,  immediately  made  themselves 
nMtcn  of  Rome,  and,  after  impiinning  the  pope,  com- 
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pellsd  the  clergy  and  the  noblea  .0  nrear  all^iance  to 
Carloman,    But  no  sooner  had  Rome  been  cleared  of  Ca^ 

I's  friends  than  the  pope  hintselfsel  out  fur  France, 
determined  no  longer  to  conceal  hi*  desire  to  create  for 

rif  an  onperorwhom  all  the  world  should  recognise 
a*  absolutely  indebted  for  the  crown  to  the  see  of  Rome 
only.  Arrived  in  France,  the  pope  made  Provence  his 
refhge.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect, but  especial  deference  was  paid  him  by  one  Bosq 
duke  of  Lombardy,  connected  with  the  imperial  hooM 
by  mairisge,  possessed  of  great  influence  and  wealth, 
and  an  aspirant  for  tbe  imperial  purple.  He  succeeded 
in  winning  tbe  good  grace*  of  tbe  Roman  pontiff,  and 
was  designated  for  the  vacant  throne  (comp  die  letter  in 
Mann,  ivii,  121).  Boso  was,  however,  only  made  king 
of  Burgundy,  a*  Charka  the  Fat  proved  too  fast  for  the 
pope ;  he  had  marched  with  a  preponderating  force  into 
Italy,  and  the  pope,  foneeeing  that  the  prince  would 
not  be  likely  to  await  bis  decudon  a*  to  the  righta  of 
the  Carloviagians  to  the  tbrone,  hastened  to  meet  him 
at  Ravenna,  and  reluctantly  (though  contriving  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  conatiaint)  placed  the  cronn  upon 
the  head  of  Charles  tbe  Fau     But,  if  John  failed  in 

succeeded  even  now  in  exalting,  as  he  had  done  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  pope  above  the  emperor.  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  hia  efforts  to  make  the  clergy  independent 
of  the  temporal  princes,  may  be  ascribed  his  popularity 
as  a  pope,  and  the  magnificent  reception  he  enjoyed  on 
hi*  viat  to  France.  "At  the  Council  of  Ravenna  in 
877,  and  again  at  another  at  Troyea,  which  he  convened 
in  the  following  year,  during  his  stay  in  France,  he  pro- 
pounded several  decrees,  to  the  ailonishment  of  tbe 
bishops  themselves,  claiming  for  them  various  rights 
and  privileges  which  tbey  had  not  Ihemtdvea  hitherto 
venturcil  to  demand.  Thi*  proceeding  produced  upon 
their  minds  tbe  greater  impression,  inasmuch  as  they 
bad  long  been  dcsinius  of  advancing  their  social  posi- 
tion. Never  until  now  had  tbey  been  made  aware  of 
the  points  at  which  they  ought  to  aim  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  highest  rank  and  influence  in 
the  state,  and  the  pontiff  who  gave  them  powerful  as- 
sistance in  this  weighty  affair  could  not  but  be  highly 
popular  among  them.  It  was  perhaps  by  this  meas- 
ure that  John  principally  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  papacy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  remained 
without  any  considerable  loss  during  a  long  succession 
of  unworthy,  or  impotent  and  inactive  popes,  who  occu- 
pied and  disgraced  tbe  see  during  the  troubles  which 
shook  Italy  fur  more  than  half  a  century'  (Riddle,  Pa- 
pacjf,  ii,  SI,  32).  Tbe  controversy  with  the  Elastem 
t^urch  on  the  question  of  eccleuastical  jurisdiction  over 
Bulgaria  was  continued  under  John.  At  first  he  in- 
clined to  fsvor  Phoiius  (q.  v.),  and  acknowledged  him 
as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  afterwards 
obhgcd  to  excommunicate  him,  a*  the  Latin  party  se- 
verely condemned  hi*  course.  Ffoulkea  {Chruiivdom't 
Diviswn^  ii,  p.  vii)  says  that  the  fable  of  pope  Joan  must 
have  originated  with  the  Latin  party  of  It' 
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theology  a'as  defective,  or  his  life  immoral,  or  h' 
artntnuy,  but  solely  because  be  had  had  the  courage, 
the  mon&MM,  to  appreciate  tbe  abilities  and  Anire  to 
cultivate  the  tHendsbip  of  the  great  patriarch  his  broth' 
er'  But  his  excommunication  of  Photius  was  by  ito 
means  the  only  one  he  pronounced.  Indeed,  ''no  pope 
was  more  prodigal  of  excommunion  than  John  VIIL 
Of  his  letters,  above  800  (found  in  Mansi,  Coneilia,  voL 
xvi),  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  threaten, 
inflict,  or  at  least  allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdo- 
tal power"  (Milman,  Lai.  Cirutianilt,  iii,  98  sq,).  John 
found  his  death,  as  the  Aimalfi  Fvldtnta  relate,  through 
a  conspiracy  of  his  own  cnria.  Tbe  assassins  first  tried 
piHBuni  when  this  did  not  operate  quick  enough,  they 
slew  him  with  a  hammer,  Dec.  15,  KHZ.  See  MiJman, 
Lai.  CkriH.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii ;  Bower,  //ri*orj  0/  the  Papa,  T, 
SS  aq. ;  Riddle,  Papacy,  ii,  S7  sq. ;  Beicbd,  Rom.  5(e  ta 
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AeMiddltAge^,^109m^.■,  GieMler, £ecfai. Aiif. ii, M7 ; 
QiMebrecht,  Gacli.  dtr  deulicltn  Kaitrritit,  i,  139  nj. ; 
Benog,  Beal-EncgUop.  vi,  TM ;  U untori,  Soipa.  iii,  pc 
l,ii.    <J.H.W.) 

John  IX,  Pope,  >  Benedietiiw  oT  Tivdi,  wu  con- 
Kcnted  to  Ott  pontiHciU  offln  June,  BSB.  He  held  two 
ctnindls,  one  at  Si.  Peter's,  where  the  wrong  done  to  tan 
bauUy-abused  predecessor  Fummaiu  wu  rafavoMd ;  the 
other  >t  Ravcnns,  which  pund  «n  »ct  for  the  betUT 
prottction  of  Church  property  »g«in«  rhjerea  wid  in- 
CendUriei.  John  diapUyed  an  honect  leal  in  defending 
the  rights  uid  reguUcin^;  the  djicipline  of  the  Chinch. 
Hia  rival  tot  the  pspsl  thrane,  Sergius  (q.  v.),  he  nic- 
CMsfuIly  combwed,  and,  by  snthority  of  ■  oomcil  he 
had  called,  cxcomniuniotcd  him,  with  WTcral  other  ec- 
deaiutical  aecessorin.  John  died  July,  900.  On  hia 
life,  tee  Hurttorr,  toL  iii,  pL  ii ;  on  the  aynods,  Mansi, 
ToLxviiL  SeeidBaHilman./^rMCiKriwmfy,  iii,)l3 
■q. ;  Bawo-,  IlUtory  of  the  Popei,  v,  77  sq. 

John  X,  Pope,  Bccording  to  Uutpnnd  (discredited 
by  Milman,  Ijitm  Chritdanily,  iii,  168),  owed  his  pro- 
iDotion  in  eccleaiaatical  ofHcn  to  Ihe  diaaoluts  Theodora 
(q.  v.),  mho,  attracted  by  hia  handaame  flgun,  made 
him  aucceasively  srchbishop  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and 
Anally  pope  (Kay  IG,  9H).    The  profligacy  ofhis  times, 
especially  in  Runic,  surpuncd  (hat  of  the  most  degener- 
ate period  of  paganism.     The  pnpea  were  meivly  thi 
contemptible  creatures  of  the  Roman  noMlity.     But,  if 
the  archbishop  uf  Ravenna  was  not  a  flt  example  of  pi 
ety  or  holiness  to  be  selected  for  the  spiriloal  head  of 
Christendom, "  he  appeals,**  says  Milman  {Latin  Chi  ' 
tiamty,  iii,  161), "  to  hare  been  highly  qualified  far  i 
secular  part  of  his  office."    He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  em ineutly  needed  at  this  Juncture  to  save  Ri 
from   becoming  the   prey  of  Mohammedan  oonqii 
The  Saracens  from  Africa,  who  had  landed  in  Italy 
fortified  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  hail 
made  frequent  imipUons  into  the  Roman  tenitory.     Al 
first  John  contented  himself  with  inciting  the  neighbor- 
ing dukes  to  come  to  hia  defence ;  hut,  finding  the  aid  of 
the  two  emperors  necessary  to  combat  succeasfuU)'  the 
Mohammedans,  he  crowned  Berenf^er  emperor  of  t' 
Weat,  March  24,  916,  and,  after  having  united  all  fort 
previously  at  hia  command  with    Berenger  and  t 
dukes  of  Benevenlu  and  Naplca,  he  marched  in  petaon 
against  them,  and  completely  routed  and  cKtermL 
them.     After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  thia  powerful 
prelate  of  Rome  came  to  a  miserable  end  by  the  legili- 


beiself  and  her 
ing  John  too  much  in  their  way,  surprised  him  in 
Zdteran  palace,  and  thrust  him  into  a  prison,  whi 
•ome  months  alter,  he  died,  either  of  want  or  by  so 
more  summary  meaiia  (\Ji.  979).  Comp.  Bower,  II 
ofAtPapri.v.Viiii.,  UMr:t,DiediMltcimP&tle,\, 
Milman,  LaL  Chriil.  iii,  158  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

JohnJU,  Pope,  a  natural  son  of  Haroiia,  and,  in 
probability,  of  pope  Sergius  III,  was  sealed  on  St.  Pe- 
trr's  chair  by  his  mother,  in  whose  hands  reated  at  thi 
Ume  (931)  the  power  to  supply  any  vocandea  in  tb 
pqial  chair.  Ck  course  spiritual  gntemmcnt  was  b 
auch  peo)de  tut  in  cooNderation ;  in  (act,  Rome  wi 
now  by  all  Chnstendom  detested  Uke  a  pesiifetooa 
namp.  ''Marozia,  not  omtait  with  having  been  the 
Wife  of  a  marquis,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
duke  of  Tuscany,  perhaps  the  mistress  of  one,  certainly 
the  mother  <rf  another  pope,  looked  still  higher  ' 
Inatlul  ambition;  she  must  wed  a  monarch.  ' 
king  ol  Italy  her  hand  was  offered,  and  by  him  accepted. 
But,  if  the  Romans  bad  brooked  the  ruh 
WDCnaii,  they  would  not  so  readily  consent  for  her  pan- 
moor,  a  foreigner,  to  nda  over  them,  and,  headeil  by 
Maroiia's  awn  son  Alberic,  the  nobles  put  an  end  to  the 
government  of  Marozia  (and  Hugh  of  ProTence)  and  i^ 
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pope  John  XI  by  expelling  the  fonneT  and  im;riKinia« 
the  latter,  who  died  of  poUoo,  as  is  generally  npposad, 
in  Januai7,e3&  See  Milman, iJd. CAiuf.  iii,  165  sq.; 
DuChcaDe,/fisf.iiu/'iipo,ii,460;  Aschhach,  X'tmb*- 
ta. iii, 618;  Bi,wer,ffu*,o/f*i!Ppix»,v,96aq. 

John  XII,  Pape,asoDo{Alliaic,aiidgraitdsaatf 
ihe  ptDlligala  and  amUlioua  Haioaia,  whose  vina  bt 
seems  la  have  inherited,  aucceeded  to  the  dignity  of 
Roman  patridan  upon  the  death  orhis  father  Albtfic, 
and  in  Hovcmbci,  9&&,  after  the  death  of  Agapetua,  wsa 
elevated  Hi  the  pqial  see,  though  oidy  about  aixlefs 

he  took  that  of  John  XII,  thus  inaugurating  the  prar> 
tioe  which  bos  ever  since  been  tbUowed  by  the  pi^n 
"    '  Ambitions  to  exloid 

Ihe  Chorcb,  he  soon 
involved  h 
II,  hi 

In  this  mot  ezlraiie  hocr  of  neea 
the  pope  beailaled  not  to  beseech  hdp  froni  one  wbm 
he  had  formeriy  declined  to  receive  as  worthy  of  the 
imperial  crown,  the  empertn  Otho  L  Dating  and  io- 
domitable  as  was  Ihe  spirit  of  Otho  I,  be  was  no  so«ia 
asked  by  Home  than  we  Sod  him  croastng  the  Al{a 
with  a  large  amy,  and,  having  entered  Home,  be  serand 
to  the  pope  not  only  pereoiial  safety,  tut  also  coofiim- 
ed  his  title  to  the  (ttales  of  the  Church.  The  citoii 
of  these  promises,  however,  hsa  been  mhjecl  to  cantro- 
veny,  and  it  is  not  without  a  rvMso  that  the  Valicu 
recnd,  by  which  Pepin's  doaatiDa  was  confiraied  and 
enlarged,  is  withheld  from  rtidcal  scrutiny.  See  Pi- 
pact.  At  Pavia,  already,  Otho  had  been  erowned  king 
of  Italy,  here,  al  the  Eternal  Qty,  he  rsceivodftom  lie 
pope  himself  the  imperial  diadem.  "  Never  did  ■  man 
important  event  in  hiatoty  take  place,  maluDg  leas  \m- 
preaaian  on  those  who  witnessed  il,  and  lesa  cofruucas- 
rated  by  subsequent  historians,  than  the  conmatioB  a( 
Otho  I  St  Rome  in  Ihe  year  9G2.  By  the  coronatkn  af 
Charles  IBS  yeara  earlier  Ihe  first  foundationa  had  beta 
laid  for  the  empire ;  by  the  coronalion  of  Otho  that  ^ 
[ure  itself  was  founded  s&esh,  and  from  Ihat  lime  Urn- 
warda  it  had  an  uninlenupleil  exiateDcc"  (Keicfad,  ff«- 
ma,SeemlktMidditAga,-f.l'ii).  For  a  shon period 
tho  s{Nrilual  and  temporal  beads  ofChtistendotn  seeaifd 
to  be  happily  united,  tiut  the  ficUe  John.  inflDencfd 
dlher  ly  mistmM  or  Jealousy,  soon  again  intomptid 
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Alberia,  ft  .  . 
oua  coodoct  of  John  reached  the  ears  rf  Otho  I,  hu  the 
noble  (ieiman  wonid  hardly  bdieve  the  repiati  until 
eomc  trustwonby  nfficos  whom  he  had  hostilT  dis- 
patched to  Italy  pronounced  them  troe^  The  ^ondigaey 
and  vices  of  tbc  pope  were  alao  ivpoited  to  Otho  I,  and 
the  latter  determined  to  return  In  Rome  and  depone  Ika 
vicar,  if  found  guilty  of  Ihe  char^  pTeferreid  agaiast 
him.  A  council  composed  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  was  quickly  called  by  Otho 
I,  he  himself  presiding,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ,  nociwcd 
of  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  pujary,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  defence.  Foiling  to  comply  with 
the  emperor'a  request,  Judgment  was  prooounced,  and 
he  was  deposed  and  excommonicaled  Dec  4,  963,  and 
LeoVIII<q.v.)dcdaiH]bissiic(Maor.  Hardly  bad  Iha 
emperor  left  Rome  when  John,  aiqiparted  by  tbc  Uooaa 
nobility,  relumed,  convened  anoUier  synod  at  Sl  Pe- 
ter's, and  caused  it  lo  rescind  the  rtaoluiions  of  the  to- 
mer  one.  Olhu  1,  bformed  of  th«e  ootragc^  was  [ov- 
paring  for  a  return  to  Rome  Ibr  tbc  third  time,  whea 
John  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy  while  he  was  oigaged 
in  an  adulleroua  inliigue,  May  14,  9G4.  "Ke  was  a 
man  of  most  liceatioua  habits,  aaaodatini;  with  wvoai 
of  every  station,  and  filling  Iho  Lateran  with  the  noi^ 
profanity  of  a  brothd."  Fanvinins,  in  a  note  to  Hsii- 
na's  Bccouni  of  pope  Joan,  suggests  that  the  liceaiiwa- 

had  one  called  Joan,  wbo  exercised  the  chief  inODaoa 
at  Bom*  during  hia  pontifi*al«,  may  have  given  ris  t« 
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the  Mary  of  "  pope  Joan."  Conp.  Laitprmd,  Siitoria 
OBsM(,in  Itontm.  frcriN.  i8erqi<.  ToL  iii ;  UUmui,  LaL 
Ckrul.  iii,  17S  ■).;  NeUHkl,  Ck.  hiHorf;  GwMlet,  CA. 
Hitt.  u,  360;  Kaichel,  St*  o/Jtone  «  lie  Aliddbi  Ago. 
p.iai*q.;  Riddk, />(ip(Ky,  ii,  89  «|.     (J.H.W.) 

John  Xm,  Pope,  wbo  wu  made  aocb  A.D.  Kb, 
WAS  of  Tiobk  dvcntj  ind  held,  prerioafl  La  hu  election, 
the  biihopric  of  Num.  Provoking  the  vnuli  of  the 
Roman  nobility  on  aociMmt  of  bia  HT«rity,  and  being 
a  favoiiu  of  the  imperial  party,  they  iiutigated  a  riot 
«gunst  him,  and  SnaOy  wcnred  bim  as  phaoner.  The 
pope,  bowevei,  effectad  hia  eteape,  and  retnned  lo  tba 
city  about  a  yeai  afUr,  when  the  empemr  himaelf  made 
hia  appearance,  visitiiig  the  diaoiderly  factiona  of  the 
city  with  unmiDgated  ■erecity.  After  tbe  appointmeDt 
of  a  |»tfect  aa  repcescntatiTOof  the  imperial  power,  Otho 
theOreatwenttoBa*caiia,li>Uowedb]'the  popci  Uen 
a  gnat  and  iDdnendal  cooncil  was  held,  EiMer,  967, 
and  fmh  ({uaianCMa  oftied  lo  the  pontittcal  chair  on 
all  the  lerriloiy  to  which  it  had  ever  been  entitled,  in- 
elading  Rarenna.  In  ntata  tbr  ihcae  favora,  John 
oowned  the  younger  Otho  (afteTwanli  Utbo  II}  aa  am- 
pciOT,  and  anociate  king  of  Germany ;  alao  hia  wife 
Theophania,  the  daoghtcr  of  the  Qreek  emparot.  He 
■Iso  evinced  hia  gialafulneaa  by  ntabliahing,  at  the  em- 
peror'a  upreaaed  desie,  a  miawHi  among  the  nortb- 
eaal«m  Slavoniasa.  John  died  in  9TS:  Hil  few  Isttwa 
arc  found  in  Mmhk,  ComdL  SuppL  i,  1143,  and  llarduin, 
CtmeU.  vi,  pt.  i,  ESS.  See  Pagi,  fimr.  Poml^.  A  ii,  188 
aq,;  Aachhach,ii:>rdtn*-I«r.iu,(i30;  Henog,  Aanf-At- 
(yUDfi.  vi,  7G7, 

f Ohn  jUV,  Pope,  who  waa,  preriooa 
tion,  PeUr,  biahop  of  Pavia,  and  arcbcfaanc«llor  of  the 
emperor,  waa  elected  pope  tbroogh  the  influence  ofOtbo 
II  in  November  oi  December,  988,  in  place  of  Bon- 
ilace  Til  (q.  v.).  Unfortunately,  however,  hia  patron 
died  at  Home  December  T  of  the  same  year,  ani'  ' 
pope,  enconrageid  by  the  anti-empirical  party, 
to  return  the  following  apring  (April,  964)  from  Con- 
■Utntinople,  wbitber  he  had  fled,  and  proving  aufBdenl- 
ly  atrotig  Id  overcome  John,  his  person  was  secored,  and 
be  waa  imprisoned  in  tlie  Caitle  del  Angela,  where  be 
woa  either  poiaoned  or  atarved  In  death.  See  Aachbach, 
Kin/im-Laiian,  iii,  KM. 

John  XV.  Pope,  who  began  bia  „ 
in  September,  986,  was  in  lealily  only  the  puppet  of 
Creecentiua,  the  true  governor  of  Rome,  fer  he  preaided 
and  ruled  at  the  Caatle  del  Angelo  as  patiiciua.  Al 
one  lime  John  fled  to  Tuscany,  but  at  lh>  interven- 
tion of  Otho  III  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retani 
and  to  live  in  the  Lateran,  but  he  remained  deatitute  of 
all  authority.  By  way  of  compensation  for  bis  lack  of 
power,  he  enriched  bimself  and  bis  rclalivca  w 
revenuea  of  the  Church,  Concerning  the  dispul 
the  biaboprie  of  Sheims,  see  Sylvester  11.  He  died  in 
April,  996. 

Some  believe  that  another  John,  son  of  the  Roman 
Rapertna,  waa  the  fifteenth  pontiff  under  the  name  of 
John,  and  that  the  preaenl  John  was  the  alxteentb  pope 
of  that  name,  holding  that  be  was  pope  four  nKmtha  af- 
ter the  murder  of  Boniface  VIII ;  bat  Ihia  ia  a  very  du- 
tdous  statement,  and  is  wholly  denied  by  modem  critiiai, 
Comp.  Willnun'a  JuhrhUfier  da  dniltikm  Rtiekt  mler 
Otto  III,  p.  JOB,  !I2;  Aachbach,  Kirrhm-Lex.  iii,  6W; 
Henog,  Rrat-fHryOnp.  vi,  757. 

John  XVI  (or  Xni),  Pope,  a  native  of  GrMce,  a 
Calahrian  and  bishop  of  Piacenza,  waa  appwnled  in  997 
by  Creecentius,  in  oppoeitiuu  to  Gregory  T;  but  when 
Otho  111,  in  Fehruar>-,  938,  broUKbt  Gregory  V  back  to 
Rome,  he  imprisoned,  mutilated,  and  iU  treated  John 
moat  shamefully,  and  put  to  death  Creecentius  and  his 
parliaana.    See  (iBEUonr  V.    Though  .   .    . 

ID  office  only  ton  months,  John  ia  generally  numbered 
la  the  series  of  the  popea. 

John  XVU  (or  XVJII),  Pope,  ancceedl 
ler  II  in  lOOS,  and  died  four  mmths  aller  his 
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John  XVZII  (or  XZX,  with  the  somame  F<mf 
■w),  Pcf>e,  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
1009.  The  biatny  of  Ibe  popes  during  this  period  ia 
very  obseuie,  and  the  chronology  confused.  He  seema 
to  have  been  on  a  good  fiwting  with  the  Greek  Cburcb, 
for  his  name  found  a  place  in  the  great  book  oftheCon- 
stanlinopolitau  QnudL  See  Aachbach,  Kirdta-Ltt. 
li,  521. 

John  XIZ  (or  XZ),  Pope,  son  of  count  Gregoiy 
of  Tuscany,  procured  the  papal  throne  by  violence  and 
bribery  after  the  deeeaae  of  his  brother  Benedict  Till, 
id  died  in  1084.  He  crowned  the 
.  ia  eapedally  noted  tor  his  imbecil- 
inclinations.  The  latter  so  mocli 
itrolled  him  that  be  came  very  near  dlapodng  of  the 
Soman  supremacy  over  the  Eastern  Church  for  a  peoi- 
ntary  conadeialion. 
John  XX.  See  John  XXL 
John  XXI  (who  aboold  really  have  been  counted 
XX),  Pope  (whoae  Ume  name  was  Pilnu  JuUaai,  car- 
dinal Inabop  of  Tusculiun,  a  native  of  Lisbon),  was  elect- 
ed Sept.  13, 1276.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  bon- 
est  intendona,  but  weak,  and  unatile  to  carry  out  any 
boneat  designa.  Whether  he  is  idenlica!  with  Petna 
Bitpaiai,  (he  writer  of  many  medical  and  phihwophical 
W0Tk^  is  not  certain.  His  efforts  to  unite  the  European 
powers  for  a  crusade  were  nnsuccessfal.  It  is  said  that 
he  found  bis  death  May  16,  1277,  at  Tileilio,  by  tba 
falling  of  a  ceiling.  See  Heizi^,  Rml-Encyklap.  vi,  756. 
John  XXII.  Pope,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
poiiciA  of  Avignon,  wboee  family  name  was  Jama  de 
CaAongWaa  elected  pope  in  lS16,on  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent V,  Attempting  to  cany  out,  in  very  altered  circnm* 
stances,  the  vast  and  comi^ebeaiuve  policy  of  Gregory 
Til  and  Innocent  III,  John  interposed  hia  authority  in 
Ihe  cunteat  for  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany  between 
Ldius  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  by  ikot  only 

nicsting  hia  rival.  Public  opiniun,  howeveT,  and  the 
political  relaliona  of  the  papacy  founded  upon  it,  had 
already  begun  lo  change.  The  people  of  (ieimany  vp- 
posed  this  policy,  and  encouraged  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
furt xo  ignore  the  papal  action,  and  it  was  by  this  body 
declared  that  Ihe  imperial  authority  depended  upon 
God  alone,  and  thai  the  pope  had  no  temporal  anlhoi^ 
ity,  direct  or  indirect,  within  the  empire.  A  long  con- 
leat  ensued,  which  resulted  in  his  depoaition.  (See  be- 
low.) In  Italy  also  be  eJtperienced  much  trouble^ 
The  Guelphs  or  papal  party,  led  by  Robert,  king  of 
N^tlea,  defeated  the  Ghibelline*,  and  the  pope  excom- 
muaicated  Halteo  TifiConti,  the  great  l«der  of  that 
pany,  and  likewise  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily.  Between 
Guelphi  and  Ghibellines,  Italy  was  at  tliat  time  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  confusion.  The  pope  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  Tisconti,  Cane  della  Seals,  and  the  Esle, 
as  heretics.  Robert,  with  Ihe  aaeiatance  of  the  popc^ 
aqiired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope  sent  a 
legate,  who,  at  Ibe  head  of  an  army,  assisted  Robert  and 
the  other  Guelphs  against  the  bbibcUines  of  Lombanly. 
But  the  Ghibellines  had  clever  leaders ;  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani.  Cane  della  Seals,  and  Ihe  Visconli  kept  the  lale 
of  the  war  in  suspense  imlil  lavit  of  Bavsria  sent 
iroofM  to  their  assistance.  In  1327  Louis  liriatly  came 
himself  to  Italy,  and,  after  being  crowned  at  Milan  with 
the  iron  crown,  proceeded  to  Rnme,  where  the  people 
roused  in  his  favor,  drove  away  the  papsi  Irgale,  and 
caused  Louis  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  Sl.lVter'aby  Ibe 
Inshopa  of  Venice  and  of  Aleria.  Aflcrllie  curonstion, 
Ijxus  held  an  assemUy  in  the  square  before  (he  chorch, 

Jam«  of  Cahors,  to  ^^lear  lo  answer  the  charge*  of 
heteay  and  high  treaaon  against  bim.  After  this  mock 
dtation,  ibe  emperor  proceeded  lo  depose  the  pope,  and 
to  appomt  in  his  stead  Peter  de  Corvara,  a  monk  of 
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pie  of  Bonn,  to  the  eflect  Uut  the  pope  iboald  R* 
ttome,  uid,  ir  abaent  man  than  thret  montlu,  iboold  be 
MDUdcied  u  depowd.  Then  meuiun,  howrver,  wen 
attended  wiihlittJe  mulU  Loaii  retunied  to  Ocmiaiij, 
and  tbe  Guelphic  pRdomLnanee  at  Borne  iraa  mtond, 
(be  papa]  representativfl  mumiiig  hi«  authoiity.  Bat 
Jahn  XXII  aeva  pemaaUj  vintcd  Bume,  barlDg  died 
at  ArlgnoQ  ia  13S4,  wben  he  had  accumulated  i 
eoRen  the  eaamioui  >aiD  of  18,000,000  Oariiu  of  gold. 
Jobu  ia  renawued  in  theological  hiUoiy  m  tbe  auttioi  ' 
that  portion  of  the  canon  law  called  the  Extnaagat 
and  also  for  the  singular  opinion  he  eoteitaiDed  that 
juM  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  bcaliAc  viaion  until 
after  the  general  reaunection.  Thin  opinion  ht 
obliged  fonnally  to  retract  before  bii  death  (lee  Beichel, 
£oiium  Bit  ia  tin  Middle  Aga,f.ai).  Under  hu  pan- 
tificale  the  dergy  and  people  of  the  tawna  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  electing  their  tnahopa,  which  light  be 
reaerv-ed  to  hinuelf  on  payment  of  certain  fe«  b;  the 
penoo  elected.  He  waa  eapeciallj'  rapaciatu  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Annates,  or  Fiiat  Fruits.  See  Bower,  Hi 
toty  of  Ote  Pcpei,  vi,  413  iq. :  Labb«,  xv,  U7 ;  Englu 
Cgdtipadia,  a.T. 

John  XXiri.  Pope,  a  natire  of  Nqiica,  and  prev 
oualy  to  hii  election  known  as  caidioal  Couo,  ncoeeded 
Alexander  V  in  1410.  A  man  of  great  taknts,  but 
wortUcM  in  character,  his  repulalian  aa  cardinal  undf 
hia  predeceawH  ii  by  no  means  eariable.  Indeed,  he  i 
accused  of  having  poitontd  Alexander  V  (q.  v.).  As 
pope,  he  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou  against 
IJdislau^  king  of  Naples;  but  Ladislaus,  having  de- 
feated his  rivil  in  battle,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
John  to  flee  to  Florence.  He  then  preached  a 
sade  against  I^islaus,  which  gave  accasion  to  di 
dations  and  invectives  fmm  John  Hubs,  Heai 
the  great  schino  continued,  and  firegory,  styled  XII, 
and  Benedict,  andpopes,  divided  with  John  the  hoi 

of  the  Chiistiaa  states.     In  hia  exile,  wiahing  to  s 

thefivorof  the  ampemr,  be  proposed  to  Sigismund  the 
eoniroeation  of  a  general  council  lo  restore  peace  to  tl: 
Church,  and  Sigismund  fixed  on  the  city  of  Onutani 
aa  the  place  of  assembly.  On  hearing  of  the  death  c 
Ladislaos,  by  which  event  Borne  became  again  open  I 
him,  John  repented  of  what  he  had  proposed,  tmt  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  general  wish  by  repairing 
to  Constance.  Bj  this  council  (see  vol  ii,  p.  4S6)  John 
was  farced  to  drop  the  papal  tiara ;  but  soon  aiUi,  by 
the  aaaiatance  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  he  resumed  his 
authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  dinolve.  Thia 
provoked  the  question  whether  the  pope  is  the  supreme 
antharity  in  the  Church,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  ses- 
nons  decided  "  that  the  Ucneral  Council,  once  assem- 
bled, 18  superior  to  the  pope,  and  can  receive  no  aiders 
from  him."  A  formal  process  waa  now  Instituted  against 
John;  siity  charges  were  laid  sgaiust  him,  and  he  was 
Bnally  dcposnl  on  Hay  29, 141&,  and  given  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  elector  paUtine.  After  the  electiou  of  Mar- 
tin V  and  the  termiiullnn  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
John,  now  sguii  Ballhaiar  Cossa,  escaped  from  Ger- 
tnany.  and  made  his  submission  to  the  new  pope,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  the  finl  rank  among 
the  cardinab.  He  died  soon  after,  Nov.  22.  1419,  at 
Florence.  The  name  of  John,  which  most  of  those  who 
bore  it  disgraced,  cither  by  tlebauchery,  simony,  or  other 
crimes,  has  aince  been  avoided  by  the  occupants  of  the 
chair  of  8l  Peter.  Sm  Henog,  Rtat-Enci/Uop.  vi,  759 ; 
Cap.  CjrcJoji.  a- V. ;  Uar«tori,rt(ii,  iii,2,  n.846  sq.;  Bid- 
die.  Papaqi,  Ii,  3&3. 

John  (St.),  ChriatUna  ot    See  SuuAiia. 

John'a  (St.)  Day,  a  tcstlval  to  commemorate  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  observed  as  eariy 
as  the  4tb  century.  The  birth  of  John  is  known  to 
have  preceded  that  of  Jesus  ChnM  dx  months,  and  June 
34  is  tbeTefore  the  day  fixed  upon  for  this  festival  Au- 
gustine had  commented  upon  the  pecullartly  of  observ- 
tng  his  birthday  rather  than  hIa  martyidora,  and  the 
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Church  trfBrnae  (Mm 
for  it  set  aside  also  a 

martyrdom  are  celebrated  on  tha  aanta  da;  in  tb*  m 
rice  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaiid,  the  chief  pasa^ca  tela- 
ting  to  his  life  and  death  being  indndtl  in  tlse  laaaooL 
See  below,  Joum'b,  Evi  or  Si. 

John  (St.)  the  BrancoUBf  •  Day,  tba  fcMi<rri 
in  honor  of  John  the  belored  diae^  the  tntbic  af 
Jama.  The  first  trace  ot  thia  fteival,  heU  «  Dcoa*- 
ber  S7,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  "  the  venerahle*  Dcde 
It  is  ptesumed  that  the  obsarranM  of  it  at  flnt  waa  only 
locaL  The  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1240,  ordered  that  it 
should  be  perpetually  and  unireraally  celebrated. 

John'a,  Bt«  of  Bt.,  ooe  of  the  moat  joyous  feab- 
vala  of  ChriMendom  during  the  Hiddls  Agea,  waa  ocle- 
bnted  »n  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  Jata  lltt  AqriMt 
(q.  v.).  From  the  accoont  gives  of  It  br  Jakob  tiiimai 
{Draltche  MgUudogie,  i,  678,  681,  561  sq.),  it  wndU  V 
pear  to  have  been  abaerved  with  almilia'  ritea  in  eveqr 
country  of  Europe.  Fira  were  kindled  chiefly  in  tba 
Bbeets  and  maricet-placea  of  the  towns,  aa  at  Pari^ 
HelE,  etc.  I  sometintea,  as  at  Gemsheim,  in  the  district 
of  Uainx,  they  were  bleeaed  by  the  parish  prial,  and 
prayer  and  praise  ollered  until  they  bad  tinined  oat; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in  their  cbaiacter,  and 
cmdncted  by  the  laity  tbemaelreL  The  young  pasfd* 
leaped  over  the  fiamer^  or  threw  flowas  and  garlands 
'  *    many  shoutings;  aooga  and  daneia 


lively  late  period  the  very  higbcM  pi 
in  theae  fesliviliaa.  In  Eni^and,  we  are  told  (see  B. 
Chamhen's  Boot  of  Daft,  June  24),  the  peoide  on  the 
Eve  of  St-John's  were  accnstaiied  to  go  into  the  wmte 
and  break  down  branches  t^  trees,  which  tlwy  beoogka 
to  their  bomea  atMl  planted  over  th^  doon.  amid  gieaa 
demonstratiom  of  Joy,  to  maha  good  the  pni|^iecy  n- 
specting  tbe  B^>tist,  that  many  shoold  rosace  in  Ua 
birth.  This  custom  waa  univosal  in  HnglaiMi  till  the 
recent  change  in  maunen.  Sonw  of  tba  supeatilious 
notion!  coniiected  with  St.  Jtdu's  Eve  are  of  ■  higUy 
fanciful  nature.  The  Iiish  believe  that  tbe  soola  of  all 
people  on  this  night  leave  theiT  bodiea,  and  wands  ID 
the  place,  by  land  or  sea,  where  death  Aall  finally  scp- 
ante  them  from  the  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not  itD- 
probable  that  this  nodon  was  originally  unirenal,  and 

be  cause  of  tbe  widespread  custotn  of  watching  cc 
Bitting  up  awake  oa  St.  John's  night,  for  we  may  wA 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  general  wish  to  pruem 
soul  &om  going  upon  that  somewhat  dismal  ramble. 
In  England,  and  peibjfia  in  other  counlrieB  also,  it  wia 
believed  that  if  any  one  sat  up  tasting  all  nighl  io  tha 
church  porch  he  would  see  the  sfurili  of  those  who  wen 
'  in  the  parish  daring  the  ensuing  twdve  moniha 
and  knock  at  the  church  door  in  the  orda  and 

isian  in  which  they  were  to  die.     We  can  caaly 

ive  a  poasUe  connection  between  tbta  dreary  fancy 
and  that  of  tlie  soul's  midnight  ramUe.     The  kindlnig 

'  Are,  the  leaping  over  or  tbroogh  the  **^"***,  and 
the  flower  garlands,  clearly  dww  that  these  ritea  are  cn- 
sentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  aacri&aal  chaiae- 

They  are  obviousty  connected  with  the  son  and 

woiship  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  particalarty 

the  Arians  (comp.  Agni,  of  the  Hindus  [q.  v.] ;  MiUe- 

of  the  P^sians;  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Bomaa 

tlval  of  Pslllia),  and  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  SlavL 

In  old  heathen  timea,  HidMunmer  and  Yule  (q.  v.),  tba 

ler  and  winter  solstiees,  were  the  two  greaiesi  and 

widespread  festivals  in  Europe.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  in  its  accommodating  spirit,  instead  ofaboUshii^ 
the  custom,  yielded  Io  populsi  feeling,  and  retained  tUa 
heathen  practice  under  the  garb  of  a  Christiao  naB& 
See  Khauti,  Dt  rilu  ii/jai  u  iwlafi  S,  JoAutii  tierram 
(Vienna,  1769);  Paciandl,/)e  caba^.  Joaiwif  Bopf.oa- 
liqj.CkriH.  (Rom.  1756);  Erscb  und  Gmber,  ^  %  £■■ 
eyUop.  ii,  22.  p.  265 ;  T.  Norfc,  FtM-Kalaida-  (Stangant 
lM7),p,  406.~Chambera,  C>cAip.  a.  v. 
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TelmB,  Rlobmid,  >  eclchnUd  member  oT  the  So- 
ciety of  "Friaida,"wu  bora  at  Biutol,  England,  in  1846, 
and,  comiiig  to  tbii  country  in  early  manhood,  Mtlkd  id 
Haiylaiid.  Ha  wu  won  orn  U  the  Quaken  by  Gmrge 
Fox,  and  prtacbHl  for  many  yean.  He  died  Oct.  16, 
J717.  For  ivMua  detaik,  Me  Jauney,  BiiL  ofFria^ 
ui,l90. 

JoIlIW,W.  0.,a  minuter  of  the  Hethodlit  Epiaco- 
pal  Church  South,  waa  boni  in  PuUuki  County,  Ky„ 
OetsberM,  1823,  joined  the  Church  at  thirteen  yean  of 
a{^  wu  licenaol  lo  preach  in  ie4G,  and  continued  in  the 
•woA  for  twenty-one  yean,  with  interruptiona  for  want 
of  health.  Indeed,  it  is  uid  that  ao  great  was  hia  de- 
votion to  the  Chriatian  miniatry  that  he  often  preached 
when  barely  able  tn  leave  his  room.  He  died  October 
2B,  1H6G.— Con/  J/ia.  Mfti.  Kpuc.  Ckurck  Soalh,  lii,  157. 

Johnaon.  Altwrt  Oaboma,  an  American  mia- 
■ionary  of  the  Preabylerian  Church  to  India,  waa  bom 
in  Caibz,  Ohio,  Jane  22, 1SS3.  He  waa  educated  at  Jef- 
ferson  College,  Fa.,  where  ho  waa  converted,  and,  on  grad- 
uation (18J£),  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Al- 
leghany, where  be  graduated  in  1856,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  preabylery  of  Ohio  June  13,  in  the  name  year. 
He  at  once  enteied  tbe  miaaionary  work,  which  waa 
■bared  by  hia  wife,  whom  he  had  married  the  day  he 
left  the  Theological  Seminary.  But  both  did  not  long 
endure  tbe  loila  of  a  mlaaionary  life ;  during  the  Sepny 
lebeHion  in  1867  they  luSered  martyrdom  at  the  handi 
of  tbe  Indian  lebols.  For  details,  see  Walsh,  Manorial 
nflhe  FulUkgiifk  Jfunon  aiid  her  Marij/rtd  Mittion- 
ariti  (Philada.  1859,  l!mo),  p.  241  eq.  Hr.  Johnaon  ia 
BpiAen  of  by  Walsh  as  "a  man  of  very  genid  influence* 
and  of  fine  aocial  qualitita.  Aa  a  Christian  he  was 
■ealoua  nod  devoted,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  futhnil  in  all 
bi*  duties  i  aa  a  miasiooaiy  he  bade  fair  to  excel  In 
ereiy  depairtmeot  of  labor.  His  qualiAcatiam  were  of 
«  higt  otder." 

JohtuOD,  Enoeh,  a  Hetbodiat  Epiecopal  minister, 
traa  bora  in  North  CaroUna;  he  waa  early  coorertcd; 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819,  and  died  November  2I>, 
1824.  Ue  waa  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  useful  talents 
Hia  labon  were  abundantly  aucoessfiil,  and  hia 


graatly  beloved MvMa  a/  C«{/er«KH,  i,  432. 

Johnson,  Bran  BC,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Pmt- 
eatant  Epiau^  Church,  waa  bora  in  Rhode  laland, 
Jane  10,  1791.  He  was  oidsined  to  the  ministry  in 
Trinity  Chunb,  Newport,  by  hiahop  Oriawold,  July  8, 
IBIS;  rcDMved  to  New  Tork  City  in  1814,  and  became 
■asislant  rector  of  Grace  Cbuith,  but  the  year  fallow- 
ing be  eicbanged  thii  poution  for  the  rectorale  of  St. 
James'a  Church,  Newtown.  L.  I.  In  1824  he  eettled  in 
Sroobtyn,  and  huilt  8L  John'a  Cburcb.  During  his 
ministry  he  united  nesrly  4000  couples  in  msrrisge, 
and  baptised  nearly  10.000  children.  He  was,  at  the 
lima  of  hia  decease,  March  18,  1SG&,  tbe  oldeat  settled 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  tb«  SUte  of  New  Talk. 

Johnson,  Haynaa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  horn  St  Newbury,  Vtrraont,  in  1801;  converted 
inIM29;  eniered  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1881, 
and  died  at  Newbury,  April  9. 18.'«.  He  was  "a  laith- 
Ail  and  laborious  preacher,**  and  during  the  ten  months 
previous  to  hia  death  he  made  nivjiiNi/rA(  pastoral  vis- 
its, He  was  very  aaeceeaful  in  winning  aoula  to  Chiial. 
—Mimlf  ofCtm/irauri.  vi.  76. 

Jotmaon,  Heimtui  M«nill,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
prominent  minister  and  educator  of  the  Metbodiat  Epia- 
copal  Church,  was  bora  in  Oawego  County,  N.V.,  Nov. 
26, 1S16.  Afttr  preparation  at  Caicncivia  Seminary,  be 
enloed.  In  IK37,  thejuoior  class  ofWE«leyan  UniverMly, 
graduating  with  distinction  In  1839.  The  same  year 
be  was  elected  professor  of  sncient  languages  in  Sl 
Charles's  CoUc^,  Missouri,  where  be  remained  for  three 
jean.  Thence  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which 
h*  tieU  Tor  two  yean,  when  he  was  clecled  proressor  of 
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andent  Itngnagca  and  Uterature  in  the  Ohio  Weale^ 
Univenity  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Hers  he  performed  tor 
a  while  the  dotiea  of  acting  president  of  the  iostitutiaa, 
organizing  its  cniricnhun,  and  waa  especially  inloealed 
in  introducing  therein  a  Biblical  coorae  of  study  as  a 
method  of  minletBiat  education.  In  1850  he  was  elect- 
ed proTesaor  of  pbikMophy  and  English  literature  in 
Dickinson  College,  a  poaition  which  he  filled  for  ten 
yean,  when  he  waa  oUled  to  the  presidency  of  this  in- 
atitntian,  together  with  the  chair  of  moral  sricfKe,in 
lesa  Dr.Jobnson  died  April  5, 1668,  Juatstter  the  me- 
morials  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  cenlensry  had  aectned 
to  Dickinson  Collie  a  bir  endowment.  He  conrriboled 
largely  to  the  Church  periadicals,  especially  the  JVng 
I'eri  CAriitian  Adeoeatt  and  the  MttkodiM  QaarttHg 
Raritw.    Indeol,  he  was  decidedly  able  both  as  a  writer 

with  uncommon  interest;  for,  ss  a  thinker,  he  was  clear, 
conciBe,  original,  and  bis  wridnga  wnv  often  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  eimplidty  and  grace  of  expraeion^ 
He  bad  an  eeperial  hking  for  ill  questions  of  historical 
and  philological  inquiry,  and  publiabed  a  learned  editioa 
oftheCfwa/'0rra<fofur(N.Y.1842,andoften).  He  bit 
onflniahed  another  laixe  and  valuable  philutO):;ical  con- 
tribution, tbe  tranalalion  and  revision  of  Ebeihaid'a 
great  Synonymical  Dictianary  of  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  English.    It  ia  especially  to  be  regret- 

iMe  kiHorital  Boelu  rjf  ike  OU  Tat.  "  PeraonaUy,  Dr. 
Johnson  waa  a  man  of  many  and  rare  exeetlencica.  Ha 
waa  pre-eminently  a  scholar,  extensively  learaed,  and 
yet  distinguisheal  for  culture  rather  than  for  mere  leani> 
Ing.  He  was  especially  eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  aa  an 
administrator  and  dianplinarian  be  had  few  supeioD. 
In  private  be  waa  a  model  Chriatian  gentleman,  aSaUe, 

veraation,  and  aa  a  companiMi  genial,  without  deacend- 
ing  to  any  thing  out  of  harmony  with  his  elevated  char- 
acter and  pcailion.  Aa  a  preacher  be  was  both  rorctlda 
and  instructive  thoogb  too  rigidly  correct  in  hia  tastes 
to  albiw  him  to  become  exioisivrly  popular.  In  hia  re> 
tationa  to  the  Church  he  belonged  to  an  important  but 
very  small  class.  His  Chriatian  character,  his  learning, 
and  his  conjeiaed  abilities  fitted  him  fat  almost  any  one 
of  the  highaet  and  most  re^wnsible  olBcea  in  the  Chuteh, 
Such  was  the  place  he  occupied,  while  othen  of  equal 
dlgnltr  and  importance  were  ready  to  be  offered  to  hin" 
<(7AriUun<<<Jeoaite,N.Y.,AprillG,18e8).  (J.H.W.) 
Johnaon,  John  (I),  an  eminent  and  learaed  <1!- 
vmc  nf  the  Church  of  England,  was  horn  DecSO,  166!. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  in  the  city  of  Can- 
terbnry,  and  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  graduation  (1682)  he  was  nominated  by  the 
dean  and  chapta  of  Canterbury  to  a  scbolsnhip  in  Cor- 
pus Chriati  Collate,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  168fi.  Shonly  after  he  entered  into  deacon's  oi> 
den,  and  became  cunte  to  Thomas  Haidres,  at  Hardrts, 
near  Canterbury.  In  1686  he  became  vicar  of  Iloughton 
under  the  Blesm,  and  in  1687  he  held  the  vicarege  of 
Henihill,  adjoining  la  Boughtm.  In  1697  be  olitsihed 
Ihe  living  of  SL  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanel,  which  he 
shortly  sfterexchangedlorthstof  AppIi<Jon.  andlnlTO? 
he  was  inducted  to  Ihe  vicarage  of  Crtnbrciok.  He 
died  in  1726.  Hia  works  displsy  Ihe  highest  acholat- 
ablp,  a  masteiy  both  of  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  a  deep  research  into  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  Viditoodg  Sacrifia  (London,  1714,  8va;  laleet  ed. 
Oxf.  1847,  2  Tola.  8vo)  is  the  moat  complete  work  on 
Ihe  Euchsrist,  considered  as  a  aacri6ce,  extant,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  lu  large  collpcilon  of  luthonlies 
from  the  falhera,  which  are  primed  In  fulL  These  ate 
dtcd  to  prove  that  Ihe  Euchatint  ia  a  proper  malenal 
sacrifice;  that  it  ia  both  eucharistic  aiHl  propltlatoiy ) 
that  it  is  to  he  offered  by  proper  officen ;  that  Ihe  ob- 
lation ia  to  be  maile  on  a  proiicr  allat;  that  it  u  to  be 
consumed  by  manducatimi :  together  with  argumenlsto 
>rove  that  what  our  Saviour  speaks  concetniog  eating 
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ki(  flnh  and  drinking  hii  blood  id  tbe  Gib  cinpta  of 
8t.  John's  Goapel^  principally  meuit  oTtbe  EuchariU. 
Thi*  publication,  having  invtjrcd  him  in  a  Utur  con- 
troTcr^  on  account  oT  ita  Higb-Chuivh  ncm,  induced 
him  to  pabliih,  iii  17 17,  The  UMoo^  Saerifiet,  mtd  Al- 
tar umrtiltd  and  nippartnf,  part  ii,  shawiog  the  agree- 
ment and  diAagreement  of  the  Eucbniiit  with  the  ftao- 
tiflcca  of  Che  sncienla,  and  the  excellency  of  (be  lorntei; 
the  great  importnnce  of  the  Eacbarist  bath  u  a  feast 
and  a  ucriSce;  the  necesnly  of  frequent  commmiinn; 
the  imitj  of  tbe  Eucharist ;  the  nslore  ofexcommunica- 
tioni  the  primitive  method  of  pieparation, with  devo- 
tioua  for  the  altar.  His  other  woriu  an,  A  CoOedion 
of  ali  Jicdeiiailical  Laic$,  tie,,  coHcmnnfr  ll"  Govent- 
nmf,  elc.  nfliie  Ciurcli  o/Englami  (Loud.  1720, 2  vols. 
8voi  Oxford, I850-61,avol8,8vo):—^  CoOtctiim qf Du- 
eouria,  etc.  (Lond.  1728, 2  vols.  8vo) :-  TA*  PmBtr,  or 
Hols  ifoi'd  aal  iii  old  Eagluk  TriaabUotf  cUortd 
(London,  1707,  Bvo).  See  Ljft,  by  Kev.  Thos.  Brett.— 
Hook,  Eixla.  Did.  a.  v.;  Allibane,  DUX.  Ei^  and  An. 
Aiilh.ii,ii.v.    (E.deP.) 

Jotuwon,  John  (2),  an  able  and  popular  minister 
«f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bom  in  Louisa  Co., 
Ta.,  Jan.  7, 1783;  joined  tbe  Cborch  in  1SD7,  and  en- 
tCHl  tbe  Cooference  at  Liberty  Hill,Tenne«ee  in  180H. 
Two  yean  after  be  retnored  to  Kentucky,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed first  to  the  Sandy  River  Circuit,  and  in  1811  lo 
Natchez  Circuit.  Mis  early  educational  advantages  had 
been  few,  and  when  be  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
Chuich  be  can  hardly  be  Baid  to  have  posseased  a  fair 
English  education ;  but  unremitting  eflbrta  lo  gain 
knowledge  at  last  made  him  one  of  Che  beet  scholars  uf 
his  Conference.  Thus,  while  at  the  Nalchei  Circuit,  he 
displayed  on  extensive  knowledge  of  IheGreAond  He- 
brew, of  which  no  one  bad  believed  him  to  have  an  idea 
even,  and  from  that  time  bo  began  lo  rise  rapidly  in 
the  estimation  of  bis  colleagues.  He  now  took  rank 
with  Idkin,  Sale,  Page,  Blackman,  and  Oglertiy,  and  wat 
Rgarded  by  many  as  tbe  moM  remarkable  preacher  of 
the  West.  In  1812  he  was  ^ipointed  to  the  Nashville 
Circuit;  then  succeaeivety  to  the  Livingston, Chiiscian, 
and  Goose  Creek,  and  tin  illy  again  to  Ibe  Livingston  Cir- 
cuit; and  in  1818  he  was  sent  to  the  Nashville  Station. 
While  here  he  engaged  in  a  controveny  on  (he  quea- 
tion  of  immeruon  with  the  Baptist  pteadier  Vaideman, 
in  which  be  is  generally  believed  (o  have  ciHne  off  vic- 
tor; at  least  from  this  event  dotes  his  great  popularity 
in  the  West  "  Henceforth,"  Mya  Bedford  (jWrfiodumui 
Kmiacks,  n,  143},  "  the  name  of  John  Johnson  was  (be 
synonym  of  succos  in  religious  controversies."  From 
1820  he  filled  succcwvcly  tbe  Ited  Kiver,  Uopkinsville, 
and  Kusscllville  Circuits,  and  in  1823  he  was  alationed  at 
Louisville,  and  in  1824  at  HaysviUe,  and,  afUi  several 
years  of  rest,  was  in  1831  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
tbe  Green  Kiver,  and  in  1832  of  Hopkinsville  Distiict. 
In  1835  be  was  finally  located,  and  he  now  removed  (o 
Mt-Vemon,  iUinols.  Here  be  died  April  9, 1868.  ''As 
a  Christian,"  says  the  Wnltra  Ckriitiaa  A  dtocale  (May 
23, 18j8),  "brother  Johnson  was  consiaten^  exemplary, 
and  deeply  devoted.  '  tlohnen  to  the  Lord'  iqipears  lo 
have  been  bis  motto.  He  died  in  great  peace,  testify- 
ing, as  bis  flesh  and  heart  failed,  that  God  was  the 
atrength  of  his  heart  and  his  portion  forever."    (J.  U.W.) 

Jobnaon,  Jolm  (a).    See  Jokkbohians. 

Johnaon,  John  Barent,  a  minister  of  (be  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  waa  bom  in  1769  in  Brooklyn, 
L.I,;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1792;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  John  H,  livingscoii,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1795.  He  waa  copaator  of  Ihe  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  Albany,  with  Rev.  Dr.  John  Baraelt,  from 
1796  lo  1802,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  ihe  church  in 
Brooklyn,  1802-3.  Of  prepossessing  appearance  and  en- 
gaging manners,  be  won  many  friends  by  his  dignified 
and  courteoiu  bearing.  He  was  popular  witb  all  class- 
es, eapecially  with  the  young.  As  a  preacher  he  waa 
disdnguiabeil  for  a  mclodioos  vtuce,  a  natural  manner, 
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and  affeetiTC  onlory.  His  eulogy  on  General  WiiA- 
ington  "  prudBOed  a  great  aensation  thnngbout  the  ooas- 
munity.  The  exordium  waa  apoken  of  at  tbe  time  aam 
rare  spednien  of  eloquence;  and  the  whole  peT&nnMBcC 
was  certainly  of  a  very  high  order."  it  waa  pohlidhad 
by  tbe  Legislature,  at  wboae  reqiKat  it  was  detivacoL 
He  alio  published  several  other  disooums,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  literary  pariodicala  of  bla  day.  la  per- 
son he  was  tail,  slender,  well  proportioned,  and  gnetfal. 
His  imaginat^Hi  was  brilliant  and  bis  fervor  pmbnid. 
His  intellectual  qualities  and  theological  and  litoary 
attainments  were  eminent.  He  wrote  his  Bennans,hal 
delivered  tbem  extempoiwieously,  with  great  siaiidio- 
tty,  directness,  and  unction.  He  died  of  conaunrptioii, 
Aug.  29, 1803.  Of  his  three  children,  two  bccanv  Epb- 
copalian  deigymen  :  one  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  the  other  a 
professor  m  the  General  Ttieologlcal  Seminary  at  New 
York.  — Bogen,  HiMorieal  Ditrnwrte  (Albany,  1868); 
Spragoe,  AmaU,  U,  187.    (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Joluuoil,  Joseph,  an  IiuUan  preacher,  waa  botn 
a(  Mohegan,  near  Norwich,  Cono.,  aboat  17fia  ASlia  • 
bief  course  of  itutniction  under  lib.  Wbeeloek  at  Lcte- 

to  the  Six  NaUons  of  Indians  in  New  York,  and  renunn- 
ed  there  a  couple  of  yvmXK.  Afterwards  he  spoit  a  w%- 
grant  life  for  some  time,  until,  during  a  Ot  of  sickness 
Dccasioued  by  hii  irregidaritiea,  he  became  a  sincefe 
penitent,  and  determined  lo  preach  the  Gospel  of  ChrisL 
He  waa  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  fur  several  yean 
was  ■  iniBBionary  in  the  S(ate  trf'  New  York.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  theokigy.  The  da(e  of  his  death 
is  not  known  to  us. 

Johnson,  Bamnal  (1),  an  En^ish  dirine,  and  a 
learned  bat  violent  writer  against  popery  in  the  roga 
of  Jama  11,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1649.  He 
studied  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Trinity  Called  Cam- 
bridge. In  1670  he  obtained  tbe  living  i^  Corrii^ghaiB, 
Essex,  but  continDed  to  reside  lo  London,  and  minted 
much  in  politics.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Essex,  and  ch^»- 
lain  to  lord  William  Russell,  and  advocated  tbe  sdcccb- 
irion  of  the  duke  of  Torlc.  He  was  a  decided  oppooeM 
of  king  James  H  and  of  his  SEhemes  to  intmdnce  popciy 
as  (be  letigion  of  tbe  stale,  and  attacked  Dr.  Hifies  (q. 
v.),  tbe  upholder  of  passive  obediettce,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  JaiitM  the  .Ipotti^t.  He  would  have  Rotic  far- 
ther  had  not  the  death  of  his  protector,  tard  BoBdV 
obliged  bim  to  become  rrtore  prudent,  and  to  katp  hii 
Ja&aCi  Aril  lo  undername  Ckritrianlf  onpofaliilwd. 

before  Judge  Jeffrioi,  and  of  course  condeomed  la  a 
heavy  fine.  Unable  to  pay  tbe  line,  be  was  bnpraaaed, 
and  during  his  confinement  wrote  An  immtU  and  keoitg 
Addrralo  all  Pn>lalaii/$  in  tie pmaU  Armg,  inuoded 
to  provoke  a  rebellion  against  king  Jamea  IL  He  wat 
now  put  in  tbe  pillory  in  Palace  Yaid,  at  Charing  Crat^ 
whipped,  and  Htmd,  after  being  derided  from  ocdtfa. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1388,  William  HI  aiised  the 
verdict  to  be  reversed,  and  gave  him  an  indemnity.  He 
died  in  1703.  His  writings  were  collected  and  pobtiab- 
ed  under  the  style  Worle  (ii  ed.  Load.  I7I3.  fol.l.  Sm 
Biograpkia  Britamica  ;  Hoefer,  \ovf.  Biot/.  Genirale, 
xxvi,  79! ;  Dcbary,  HiH.  C*.  o/Eogl-froK  Ja~a  II  I* 
1717,  p.  TO ;  AUibone,  Did.  E^.a»d  Amtr.  .i^Omn,  ii, 
971.     <E  dc  P.) 

Johnson,  Bamnel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
was  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn^  Oct.  14,  1696,  and  passed 
A.a  in  1714  at  Yale  College,  then  aituated  at  Saybtook. 
On  tbe  retnoval  of  Yale  to  New  Haven  he  becante  oat 
of  its  tutors,  and  in  1720  pastor  of  tbe  Congregatioaal 
Church,  West  Haven.  Determined  (o  change  hiseede- 
siaslical  relations,  be  went  to  En^and,  and  receiTal 
episcopal  ordination  in  1723.  He  then  visiled  Oxlnd 
and  Combtidge,  where  he  was  made  A.H.,  and  ntutsed 
to  America.  Upon  hii  arrival  he  entered  on  the  mis- 
aion  uf  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  formed  the  acquaintaoo 
of  William  Bumet,  son  of  the  bishop  «rSaliitHiry.    fUl 


nwla  U.D.  by  tlw  tlni- 
ntitly  of  Oxford.  In  1744  he  WM  ippcHnUil  preoduit 
cf  King's  CoU^^  New  Vork,  in  whicb  office  he  contin- 
ued till  17M,  wheii  he  nlumed  to  StntTord,  where  he 
■pent  a  tranquil  and  dignified  nld  age,  chiefly  in  liteniy 
U»r.  In  1746  he  inued  A  Ssttrm  of  Mantliiy,  and  ia 
1751  A  Comptadium  of  Logic,  Melapkgtia,  and  Elkia, 
and  other  theological  and  muceUineoua  tieatiwa  after 

thia  dale.     He  died  Jan.  S,  1773 Spngue,  AmiaU,T, 

SS:MiihoBr,I>iel.£iig.aiiilAm.Aiilk.ii,97l.   (E.deP.> 

Jotuuon,  BunTul  (S),  LL.D.,  one  of  the  nnal 
JiMingDished  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  csntuiy, 
wai  bum  at  Lichfield  Seplember  18, 1709.  Ha  early 
educslioD  was  acquired  in  hig  native  town.  In  17'^ 
be  wae  enleied  at  Pembroke  CoU^m  Oxford,  but,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  want  of  means,  did  not  mnain  long 
enough  lo  obtain  his  degree.  In  1781  his  lather  died 
insolvent.  In  the  same  yaai  he  went  to  Boawonh  as 
Diher  of  a  schooL  He  soon  iiccame  disgusted  with 
the  drudgery  oT  teaching,  and  preferred  to  support  bim- 
aelT  by  working  for  bookuUers  in  Birmingbam.  In 
1736  he  manieil  Hn.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer, 
who  hrousht  him  £800.  Failing  in  an  effort  to  eatab- 
lish  an  academy,  be  repaired  in  1737  to  LdiKlan,  accom- 
panied by  hia  celebrated  pupil  David  Garrick.  He  now 
devoted  himself  entirely  lo  literary  labor.  Hia  flnc 
production  which  attracted  notice  was  bis  Lambm,  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  aatireof  JuvenaL  Hav- 
ing entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Gtalkmiat'i 
Mogiaiiti,  he  published  the  parliamentary  debalea, 
which,  being  then  a  breach  of  privilege,  came  out  under 
Ibe  ection  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lillipul.  These 
obuined  gival  celebrity  on  account  of  ibeit  extraordi- 
nary  eloquence,  and  were  almost  exclusively  Ibe  pnid- 
Bcl  ol  hia  own  invention.  The  works  which  were  now 
produceil  were  celebrated  beyond  measure,  and  will  ever 
be  regarded  aa  extraordinary  monuments  botb  of  vigor 
and  originality  in  thinking,  and  of  great  though  pon- 
of  expzwsion. 

•n  had  excellenciea  far  tnpeiior  lo  mere 
He  was  truly  a  devout  roan, 
and  he  poasemed  ■  vigor  and  indepeikdence  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  acorn  the  ridicule  and  silence  the 
opporftion  oT  wita  and  worldlings  lo  serious  religion. 
lie  (rft«n  rrcurred  in  afler  life  ui  ihe  improuon  made 
upon  his  lender  imagination  by  hia  mother's  exam)de 
and  instruction.  While  a  student  at  Oxford  these  im- 
preaaions  were  revived  and  inlensifled,  according  lo  his 
own  account,  by  the  careful  study  of  Law's  Scttom  Caft 
in  consequence  of  which  be  waa  incited  to  a  devout  and 
holy  lifp.  Seioua  and  pious  medilalions  and  resolu- 
tions had  been  early  familiar  to  hia  mind.  The  pious 
gntilude  with  which  be  acknowledged  mercies  upon 
vreiy  occaaon,  the  bumble  iuhmission  which  he  breaUiee 
when  it  is  Ibe  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  iiy  him 
with  affliction,  show  how  seriously  Ihe  mind  of  Johnson 
had  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  generally  charged  with  extreme  big- 
otry, and  want  of  charity  towards  religioniata  who  dif- 
fered flom  him.  This  charge,  howfTer,  is  very  unfair 
in  Uie  face  of  his  repealer)  declsralion  to  the  contrary. 
"All  denominations  o(  Christians,"  be  it  reported  to 
have  ssid, "  have  really  little  difference  in  point  of  doc- 
(fine,  though  they  may  differ  widely  in  external  fcvms." 
"  For  my  part,  I  think  all  Christians,  whether  papist  nr 
Proleatani,  agree  in  the  eAential  articles,  and  thai  Ibeir 
lUfleiences  are  trivial,  and  rather  political  than  relig- 
ioua."  He  spoke  ui  the  highwt  terras  of  Wesley  fhim 
inliniate  knowledge  of  bia  rbuacter,  having  been  at  Ihe 
aame  college  with  him,  and  said  that  "he  thought  uf 
religion  only."  "  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some 
Metbodnt  leadieia,"  he  said,  "  he  could  scarcely  doubt 
the  rincerily  of  that  man,  who  travelled  900  mile*  in  a 
month,  and  preached  twelve  timea  in  a  week ;  for  no 
adMiuale  reward,  merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for 
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indefatigable  labor.    The  eatabliabed  dergy  ir 

genera]  did  not  preach  plain  enough;  polished  period) 
'  glittering  sentences  Hew  over  tbe  heads  oflhe  com- 
I  people  without  impretrion  on  their  hearts.  Some- 
ig  TDigbt  he  necessary  lo  excite  tbr  aOccliona  of  tbt 
imon  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new  conci>mitanll 
of  Metbodism  might  probably  produce  t»  desirable  aa 
effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  delighted  in  cbang* 
and  novelty,  and  even  in  religion  itself  courted  new  ap- 
pearances and  modiBcatiana."  His  views  on  Ihe  great 
aDbfecIa  of  original  an,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour,  as 
reported  by  bis  celebrated  biographer,  were  decided  and 
evangelicaL  Hia  sentunenu  on  natural  and  revealed 
religicoi  were  equally  explicit.  In  short,  It  appears 
that  few  men  have  ever  lived  in  whose  thoughts  re- 
ligion bad  a  larger  or  more  practical  share.  'Hia 
habitual  piety,"  says  lord  Brougham,  "bis  sense  of 
hia  own  imperfectiona,  his  genenlly  blameleis  condoet 
in  the  varioDs  relations  of  life,  have  already  been  sof- 
Aciently  described.  He  waa  a  good  man,  as  he  was  a 
great  man ;  and  he  had  so  firm  a  regard  for  virtue  that 
he  wisely  set  much  greater  store  by  hia  worth  than 
by  hia  Ikme."  "  Though  consciousness  of  superiority 
might  sometimes  induce  him  to  carry  it  high  with  man 
(and  even  thia  waa  much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
bfe),  his  devotions  have  shown  to  the  whole  world  bow 
hambly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his  God."  "If, 
then,  it  be  asked,"  sai-s  lord  Mahon,  "  who  first  in  Eng- 
land, at  that  period,  breasted  (he  waves  and  atcmmed 
Ibe  tide  uf  infidelity — who  enlisted  wit  and  eloquence, 
together  with  argumpnt  and  learning,  on  the  Mde  of 
revealed  religion,  firat  turned  tbe  literary  current  in  its 
fkvor,  mainly  prepared  tbe  reaction  which  aocceeded — 
that  praiae  seems  most  justly  to  belong  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  Religion  was  wilh  him  no  mere  lip  aervice 
nor  cold  formalilyi  he  was  mindful  of  it  in  bia  sorial 
bouia  aa  much  aa  in  hia  graver  lucubraliona ;  and  he 
broughl  lu  it  not  merely  eiudilion  such  aa  few  indeed 
possessed,  but  the  weight  of  the  highest  character,  and 
the  reapect  which  even  his  enemiet  could  not  deny  him. 
It  may  b«  said  of  him  Ibal,  Ihough  not  in  orders,  he  did 
Ihe  Church  of  England  heller  service  than  mostof  Iboae 
who  at  that  liotleu  nra  ate  bet  bread." 

The  death  of  this  great  man  waa  a  beautiful  com- 
mentary on  hb  life.  "  ttlien  at  length,"  says  lord  H>- 
cBulay. "  the  moment  dreaded  through  so  many  yean 
came  cloae.  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Jobnaoa'a 
mind.     His  Urmpcr  became  unusually  patient  and  gtn- 


beyond  death,  and  he  apnke  rauth  of  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  propitiation  of  Christ.  Though  tbe  tender  cai« 
which  had  mitigated  hia  sufferings  during  months  of 
ucknras  at  Kireatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not  left 
desolate.  ...  In  tiiis  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died, 
Dec  13, 1781 ;  s  week  later  he  was  laid  in  Weetminaler 
Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  be  had  been 
Ihe  historian— Cowley  and  Deubam,  Dryden  and  CoD- 
greve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison."     (E  de  P.) 

It  remains  for  us  to  ap[)end  a  brief  outline  of  all  the 
literary  labors  of  bis  life.  In  addi^n  to  bis  conUibu- 
tions  lo  Ihe  Gfnllfaum'i  Mugatirt  and  hia  |ioem  London, 
Johnson  wrote  in  1744  an  intereating  Lifi  nj'ltichard 
Sarngr;  in  1749  his  best  poem.  Tit  Vanllg  of  llaaum 
ICuAi-#,animiuiionof  tbe  tenlh  satire  of  Juvenal;  and 
in  1760  commenced  The  SamUer,  a  periodical  which  he 
conduclcd  for  two  years,and  the  conlenia  of  which  were 
almost  wholly  bis  own  eompoailion.  Bui  iwrhapa  one 
uf  hb  gieatest  sccomplishments  ia  bis  JHclionary,  a  no- 
ble piece  of  ¥rork,  entitling  its  author  lo  be  considered 
the  founder  of  English  lexicography  j  it  appeared  in 
1755,  afler  eight  years  of  solid  labor.  Tht  Idltr,  an- 
other periodical,  wsa  begun  by  him  in  1758,  and  carried 
on  Tot  two  years  also;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  lb* 
moat  loucbing  episodes  of  his  life — tbe  writing  of  Au- 
tlai  to  pay  the  expeuaee  of  bia  mother's  funeral.    It 
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«Bi  wriuen,  be  tells  Ds,  "  in  Che  evening!  of  ■  WQek.'  I  parte  of  England.  He  daaied  tbat  bith  wia  ■  dutj,  <m 
But,  with  til  clieee  publicationa  before  the  pgUic,  he  even  actioD  of  the  loal,  and  defined  it "  an  eetive  (wia- 
didnot  rally  emerKefniniobKurily  uatill7Sa,whena|ciple''<BiirefTed  by  gnct;  and  denied  ako  the  duty  of 
peonon  of  .£800  t  yeu  wu  confened  on  him  bj  Wd  minietcn  to  extiflrt  the  aiieonrerted,  or  prtacb  anj 
Bat«',  and  in  the  rgUowing  year  occnired  an  event,  ap-  moral  AUtru  whatever.  Thoogh  Ur.  Juhnaoa  entet- 
pirenUy  of  little  looinenL,  but  which  had  a  laating  in-  tained  high  rapralapeuian  ootiona  on  the  divine  dr- 
fluencc  upon  hU  fame:  thia  wan  his  introduction  to  lTee^  he  admitted  the  universality  uf  [he  death  of 
Jamea  fiMwell,  wboae  Li/e  iff  Dr.  Johum  a  probably  ChriM.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  hi>  foUaiten 
more  imperiehable  tlian  any  of  the  doctoi'i  own  writ-  are  aaid  to  bavc  embraced  the  indwelling  ecbciDf,  with 
biga.  In  1764  the  famoua  Liteiaiy  Club  wae  inMitoted,  1  Calviniuic  views  of  JoiIifieatiMi  aod  the  atoDemat. 
and  in  the  following  year  began  hia  intimacy  with  the  :  See  Johneon's  t'ailk  of  GoSt  Ktrii ,-  bine'a  XiMohm 
Thralea.     In  the  ume  year  appeared  hia  editiim  of  1  ofMr.Johimm  (17U). 

Shakqieare.  In  1773  he  visited  the  Highland!  with  ]  JoIiMtoa  Arthur,  a  Sootti^  writer  of  gre»t  »- 
Boewell,  and  in  1781  appeared  bia  Liva  o/Ihe  Paiti,  bis  '■  Jebrity,  ,  nali.-e  orCaakieben,  near  Aberdeen,  waa  bora 
last  Uterary  work  of  any  importance.  See  Boawell, /,i/i  I  jo  1587.  He  waa  a  phyiddan  hv  profonion.  but  ipeni 
•ifjohmon;  WCItea,  Chritlim  Euai/ii  Murphy,  Z-j/*,  I  n^t  ^  hii  time  in  literary  purraiH;  eapedally  thm^ 
in  preface  to  Worku  ilemoir  by  Walter  Scott;  JSmoi/i  I  ough  wa>  hia  acquaintance  with  Lariii,  and  it  ti'maialy 
byHacaulayandCarlyle;  a  brief  but  elaborate  charac-  for  hia  Latin  vereioo  of  the  Pealme,  one  uf  hii  last  and 
ter  of  Dr.  Jobnaon,  written  by  Sit  Jamea  Mackintcah,  in  beet  worki,  that  we  mention  hia  name  here.  They  wm 
hia  £i/>,ii,  186-9;  Dr.  Johmm,  hit  lUiigietM  Ltfe  and  puUi!hed  under  the  title  of /'«i«o™».  Ztor*fi.  A.rt». 
DmU,  (N.r.  I8«,  8vo) ;  Charaben,  Cgdop.  a  v.;  £»?-  piratu  Portica.  a  C<mlicormm  E««gdia,r,im  (Ab«d. 
JuAC»cbp.a.v.;  and  the  excellentand  eUborate  article  I  16»7,  ISrao,  and  often  rince).  Aa  anotber  writer  of  na(«, 
in  AUibone,  Did.  EagL  and  Amcr.  ^nOori,  i.y.  Ocorge  Buchanan,  alao  fumiahed  a  Lalia  nrsion  of  U» 

_  Jotuwon,  Tbomaa,  a  miniiteT  of  the  Methodiit  I  Pialma,  a  compariaon  waa  fttquently  instituted  a*  to 
'  copal  Church  South,  waa  bom  in  Virginia,  July  11, 1  the  comparative  meriti  of  their  work,  llalbun  {Uier. 
'.;  went  to  Miaaouri  in  1B22.  and  commenced  the  HiM.  of  Europr,  iA  tA.  Lond.  1854,  iii,  53),  in  alluding 
work  of  the  miaialiy  in  1S2&.  He  labored  aa  an  itiner-  toit,lhink>tbat  "Johnelcn'ePaalm^■llorwhich  an  in 
ant  in  the  bounda  of  the  St.  Louia  Conference,  filling  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  far  ahon  of  tboae  of  Iludiaiua 
aeme  of  the  mnat  important  station! ;  but  apent  hia  1  either  in  elegance  of  atyle  or  caTTtctnea  of  Laiinily.* 
greateat  labora,  and  waa  mont  aucccnful,  aa  miaaionarv  '  Johnitan  spent  the  earlier  part  of  hia  life  in  Pranoe  aid 
to  the  Indiana.  Hia  name  will  ever  be  connected  with  j  Italy.  Hia  medical  degree  he  obtained  at  Padua.  U* 
the  hiatory  of  Indian  miaaiona;  Wiae  and  earnest,  he  returned  lo  Scotland  in  161£,  and  about  1628  waa  ap- 
cairied  succtas  with  him  in  his  respon^ble  and  aiduoua  pointed  physirian  lo  the  court  of  Charles  L  In  1GB7 
labora.  He  honorably  anitained  his  character  aa  a  ,  hia  literary  aitainmenta  received  nwognitioa  by  hia 
Christian  miniiter  through  all  hia  pilgrimage,  and  died  :  election  lo  the  reirlorate  of  King'a  College.  He  died  ia 
■a  apprOTed  aervant  of  (iod.  He  waa  shot  by  unknown  1641.  Besides  ttie  PaalmB,hG  traiulateiil  into  Latin  the 
paitiesinihenight  of  Jan.  8, 1865,  probably  on  account  1 1'e  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,  etc;  alao  Soiomam'i  Sang 
of  hia  political  principlca.  Among  hia  ooUeaguea  in  the  ,  (I>ind.  1E38,  Bro).  Hi!  other  pnblicalion!  are  £1fpia 
Conference  Johnaon  ranked  with  the  flnl.  and  wu  "  Obilvm  R.  Jacoii  (L/mi.  1635,  4(o): — Kpifframmita 
highly  eatcemed  by  all.  Saya  one  of  them:  "He  waa  !  (Aberdeen,  163S,  8  vo).  See  mentoira  of  htm  iu  Bensnai^ 
a  man  of  prindplt :  one  of  the  very  few  among  tb*  !  ed.  of  Johnaton's  veraion  of  the  Psalma;  AUibone, />»(. 
many  tboiisanda  who,  on  all  occaaiona  and  under  all '.  0/  Kmg.  and  Amer.  Aathon,  ii,  983;  Cfciop.  Brit.  toL 
^  acted  upon  the  settled  principle  ofm 

Johliatoil,  John,  a  Scotch  miniater,  was  a  sadve 
of  Aberdeen,  and  tiouriahod  in  tbe  latter  half  nf  the  16th 
century.    He  was,  like  his  leLative  Arthur  Johnston  fq. 

, ,  „   v.),  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  but  he  also  served  bo 

C.,June  13,1784.  lie  was  inlen.led  fur  the  j  iiriat'e  pio- 1  Church  (the  Preebyterian)  in  the  capwaty  ofprDreesor 
fission,  hut  al^er  conversion  (1804)  he  decided  for  the  '  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrew's  Collide.  He  died  in  Ifill 
ministry,  and  was  ordained.  January,  1806,  pastor  of  a ,  He  wrote  Contalalia  CkriMiima  nci  Crwof,  etc  (leiKV 
church  at  EuUw,  S.  C.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Coluro- 1  8vo);-JnmM  Sot™  {i6l\) -.—TtrlratlirAi  rl  Lemmata 
bia;  later  he  lived  at  Savannah.  CJa.,  whence  ha  return- i  .Socra— ft™  Cimrioi  Jacni—/(»i /rows  »yM./B*w 
ed  u>  ColumbU  in  I81B.  In  182i  he  waa  placed  in  fl  liratlii  (Lagd.  Bat.  161!,  4to):  etc  Sec  Allibooe. 
charge  of  the  fraale  academy  at  (IreenviUe,  S.  C.    Eght  |  Did.  ofEngfiii  and  A  meiicam  A  afAon,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

or  nine  yean  later  he  remoi-od  to  Edgeville,  8.  C,  as        *  il      .  ,,  ■       ,  c_....  1.  .1     ,     ■ 

pastor,  leaching  d»  at  the  u.me  timeTa  fe^de  h  gh  I     :'=^*°°''\^^'^T         T  ^     k-  ^°^ 
«=h»l,and  ,ubeeq"«>av  .0  Andemon,  S.  C,  where  a    t?,*' ^.^  ™  ^"n  v^^T^of  pl^f^r^ 
univcrsitv  for  IuUh  Ivan  liU  n.mo     H=  ii,..n,.  _•  _.j  I  "•  stjidiod  at  ths  LniveiMty  of  Edinbtirgh,  when  he 

rG™:iuK'?'i"X"e''"4Tb^,j;s  ttV"™hl  I  r'T'  ^  "f'H"i:;if'r^'^^"lrtS" 

Church ofhUchoice up .0 the bourof hi. dcatb,iUrfcctj  "^  X^cli^i^i^k;^ 
vigotof  mind  and  soundness  of  body  verrunlikean  octo-  i    ?^;  „,*T!       ^7^       ^^^  -^-^ 
geuarian.    He  died  there  in  1863. '  Thi  degree  of  D.D. .  <l /^  ^  ''"^ «""> '"'^  '*'//,'tT  "^n^TV  "^ 
WM  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Univen^ty  in  1833.  i  ^T/' v  ^^T^  1        ''  J^  ^"i    T" 

Dr.  Joh,»on  waTa  promincU  member  of  the  Bible  Re-    ^^  Y'  "I?!?''^'"?"'  ^  ^  "J!^-  ^..'i^-  ^l 


rality  and  religion."     See  Cmf.  Mia.  M.  E.  Ch.  S.\ii, 
168. 

Jobnioti,  WllUam  BtiUian.  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
—;_:.. . —  __  1.,..  ,^  iji,^  „„  Charteston,  S. 


vision  Society,  and  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  General    ) 


le  (1807,  8vo);  etc     See  Ciorton'a  BiosT.  Die- 


Baptist  Cmvention  of  the  United  States  (formed  iJ"™"T-^v.:  Alhbone,  ftrf.  A^» 

I^IU).    Over  the  Baptist  Convention  of  bis  native  state        Joi'ada  (Heb.  rofoda',  S^"!',  a  contnctim  of  Je- 

he  prcsideil  for  a  score  anil  a  half  of  years.     He  wrote 

largely  fiT  the  religious  periodicals  of  his  Church,  and 

published  Dfrttopmeat  nf  Me  Goiptl  nf  Jaut  Chritl 

through  the  (lorrmmnt  imd  Order  o/the  Chvrcha,  be- 

rtdea  acrmona,  circulars,  and  addmaea.— Appleton,  CV- 

efcp.  X.  36.  '^ 

JobnsonlaiW,  fullowen  of  John  Johnsoa,  a  Baptist 
minister  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  the  last  century,  of 
whom  there  are  still  several  congjegationa  in  diOerent 


1.  (SepL  'Iwiiiu  V.  r.  IiaiJti.Vulg.  Jo^odo,  ,*,Vei» 
"  Jehinada.'^  Son  of  Paaeah,  and  appareutly  niie  of  tbe 
chief  priests;  In  conjunction  with  UohnlUm  be  iqair- 
ed  the  Ohl  Gate  [see  jK&uaM.EiiJ.  with  iu  appnrte- 
nancee,  after  the  captivity  (Neb.  iii,  6).    RC  44«. 

a.  (Sept.  '\Mia  v.  r.  'iMoAi,  •l^Jai.)  Sun  and 
antosaaot  of  Eliaafaib  in  tbe  bigb-pricMhood,  hinaEtf 


JOIAKIM 


hj  hii  (on  JonuhuD  (Nefa.  xii,  10,  II,  S3); 
UKUher  of  hii  tons  hiviD^  mirried  ■  dAUghUr  of  Sui- 
balUt,  on  which  uxount  he  wu  buiuhed  (Neb.  xiii, 
18>  aai>o«446.  jDHphiu(.4i>f.  si,7, 1)  Uneciza 
tlw  Dame  a>  Jadai  (laiiat).  See  Hioh-pribst. 
.  Jol'aktel  (Heb.  YogaUm-,  DT?;'!-',  ■  contraction 
of  Jehoiakim,  oseil  CKcluurely  by  NehcmUh;  .Sept. 
'Iwi«i>  V.  r.  I  iwuifi),  »D  or  Jeibuk  end  TUber  of  Eli- 
utiib,  high-priesu  nici^c«iv«ly  (Neb.  sii,  10, 13,  26). 
B.C  ante  44tj.    Jueephim  does  not  meDtion  him.    See 

HlOH-PRlKST. 

Joi'arib  (Heb.  Yogarib;  B-"-?;*',  >  c(Hili»«ion  of 
Jkhoiabib,  occuiring  exdiuiTeiy  io  Ezra  and  Nebemi- 

1.  <Sept.  Ikupc^j  V.  r.  Iidpi^.)  A  prieM  named  (Neh. 
xi,  10)  in  connection  with  Jochin,  and  a>  fttbei'  of  Jed- 
uih  (q.  v.),  but  by  same  error ;  Bompcra  1  Cbna.  ix,  10, 
where  be  is  called  Jeiioiaris  (i).  v.),  well  knni 
founder  of  one  o(  Ibe  sacerdotal  "  counca."    See  Pi 

3.  (Sept  'imiapi^.)     A  d«C(ndant  of  Judah,  a 
Zccbariah  and  father  of  Adaiab  <Nch.  xi.  5),  apparently 
tbnngb  Sbelah.   See  Shiloxl    B.C.  cooNderably  i 

5aa 

3.  (Sept.  Imiaptifl.  'luapiU.)     One  of  tlie  pri 
who  retnnwd  Ironi  Babylon  with  Zcnibbabel  (Neb. 

6).     He  waa  the  father  of  Matleoai,  a  oonlemporaiy 
with  the  bigb-prieu  Juiakim  (Neb.  xii,  19).    B.C  686. 

4.  (Sept.  'Iwaptifi  V.  r.  'Icwpifi.)  A  penon 
tioned  in  coimcctiijn  willi  Elnathan  aa  a  "  man  < 
dentandiog"  (the  olhere  being  called  "  chief  men"),  ap- 
parently aaKng  the  iirieats,  ecnt  for  by  K 
rirer  of  Ahava  to  devise  meani  for  obtMning  a  company 
of  Levita  to  retuiD  with  him  to  Jeruulem  (£ira  viii, 
16).     ac.  469. 

Joining,  beside*  it«  common  aenae  <p31,  to  cSitj  or 
adhere),  is  tccbnicallr  u*cd  of  the  bmdtrt  (Pl^^nia, 
wutMiMmilh'),  whether  of  wood  or  none,  of  the  walla 
of  a  building  ( I  Cbrun.  xxii,  3).    See  OtitMjNo. 

Joint,  besidea  its  uadal  meaning  (PVf  dt'brk,  o^, 
etc."),  la,  in  one  paaaai^  (Cant  vii,  1).  Teiy  enoneoosly 
emptoved  in  the  A.V.  a*  a  rendering  of  n'<p^sn,  chi 
•"■liin' (Sept. vaguely  pu5/ioi,Vulg.juiic(Hra, occur*  no-  ! 
where  elee),  the  vrapprn  (of  Ibe  thighi),  L  e.  drmctrt, 
a  part  nf  the  female  dress ;  which,  in  the  caae  of  bridal . 
toilette,  are  represented  as  being  fringed  with  a  worked 
edging  like  lace  or  a  skilfully  chaaed  Jewel  See  Attire. 

JolE'deHm  (Heb.  Yoblram;  tlT'll?^,  Jmnmg  d/  the 
fopUi  Sei>t.  ItcJnafi.Vulg.  Jiun^in),  ■  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Jndah,  inenlioned  between  Jczrtel  and  Za- 
noah  (Josh,  xr,  A6).  The  aseoristed  names  indirste  a 
locality  in  the  district  south-east  of  Hebron,  perhaps  at 
the  rained  site  marked  as  rd-Dnr  on  Tan  do  Velde's 
Map,iaat  north  of  Jebel  Zipb. 

Joldia  (HeU  Yokim-,  D'pn  prob.  a  eoutractioc 
of  JolAXlM ;  Sept  'lunciifi  v.  r.  'loKuer'ji,  Vulg.  para- 
phtaaea  ;*)  Marefieit  loltm),  a  person  mentioned  amoag 
the  descendants  of  Shelah  (his  third  son.  according  to 
Borrinfcton),  sonof  Judab  (1  Chron.  iv,  72).  B.C.  prob. 
Uilefi88.  See  J,v»nvBt-i.EHB>i.  " The Targum  lran»- 
tatdi, '  and  the  prophets  and  scribes  who  came  forth  fmai 
the  seed  of  Joshua.'  The  reading  which  that  and  the 
Tnlg.  hail  evidently  was  D'p'<,  applied  bj'smne  Rabbin- 
ical tradition  In  Joshua,  and  at  the  same  lime  identify- 
ing .loasb  and  .Sarapb,  mentioned  in  the  same  veree,  uilh 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  Jemmo  quotes  a  Hebrew  IcKcnd 
that  Jokim  was  Elimelcch,  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whoae  day*  the  sun  stood  still  nn  account  of  the  traiis- 
ptmm  of  the  Uw  (Qu««.  H<*.  in  ParaLT 

Jt^'mattm  (Heb.  YolnBtam',Kn'^'^,ffalhrrvigqf 
'^pnplt;  In  1  Kings  iv,  lS,Sept 'Ity^sfi  v.  r.  Aav- 
rtji,  Vulg,  Jerwnoii.Anth. Vera."  Joknaun;"  in  I  Chron. 
ri,C8  [fi8],'lut«iiiav,J<aBaa>")ia  place  elsewhere  call- 
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edKiBXAiH  (Jceb-xxi,  11),  but  better  known  mJoui» 
AM  (Josh,  xii,  12,  etc). 

Jok'aalim  (Heb.  rntn^m',  QSip^.jwssrMiOD  of 
the  ptopU;  Sept  'IiEsvii^,  Vulg.  Ja^amaa,  Jrtvnam, 
/ecnomX  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaaniles  (Joeb.  xii,  Iti), 
xd  on  the  southwestern  buiuidary  of  Zebulon  (but 
■Ithin  it  [see  Tmaa]).  near  Dabliasheth,  and  front- 
ed by  a  stream  [the  Kishuu]  (Josh,  xix,  1 1) ;  asngned 
out  of  the  territory  of  Zebulon  to  the  Levites  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Merari  (Josh.  sxi,81).  From  lChion.vi,B8,lbe 
'         in  the 


le  appears  to  have  been  in  later  times  w 


lytnnus  form  of  Jokhkam,  at 

pean  (in  the  original)  ■■  the  boundary  point  of  one  of 

porveyorshipe  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv,  12).     It  also 

DS  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Levitical  city 

IKAIH  (sea  Ligbtfoot  Oj^-  a,  233)  in  Mount  Epbraim 

(Jush.  xxi,  IV).     Dr.  Bobinson  has  lately  identiiied  it 

with  the  moilem  Tell  /Cuimon,  a  commanding  position 

the  foot  of  Mount  Cannel,  across  the  Kishon  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  a  locality  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  scriptural  data,  and  in  name  and  situation  with 
theCvAMoN  (q.  V.)  of  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  vii,8),aa 
well  as  with  that  of  the  Ciiimmma  of  Euselnus  and  the 
Cinfna  of  Jerome,  allhougb  (in  their  Onimtuticoa)  they 
profess  ignorance  of  the  site  of  Jokneam  (new  ed.  of 
B3iLa!Karchfi,ui,nb).  Schwan(Pofr(f.p.9i)  give* 
a  conjecture  agreeing  with  the  latter  part  of  this  idenli- 
ficfltion.  (3eealsaVandeVelde,J/mo«V,p.32C;  Trist* 
nm,lAOido/Itnul,j>.  119.) 

Jok'shftn  (Heb.  Yuitlun',  '|1Sp;,  iiarrr :  Sept 
'ttCovv.r.  'l(C<ii>Dr  'Icjctfiif),  the  seomd  sen  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ketarah,  whose  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  appear 
to  have  been  the  anceslon  of  the  Satwons  and  Dedan- 
ile^  that  peopled  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  ((Jen.  xxv,  2,  S  j 
1  Chron. i,B2,3S).  KC.  cir.  2020.  "If  the  Ketorahila 
stretched  aero*e  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the  Ara- 
Inan  to  that  of  the  Persian  tiulf  (see  Dkham),  then  wa 
must  suppose  that  Jokahan  relumed  westwards  to  the 
tnns-Jordanic  country,  where  are  placed  the  settlements 
of  his  sons,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  their  settlements,  for 
a  wide  spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
the  passages  in  the  Kbio  which  make  mention  of  (hem. 
TIk  HTitini^  of  the  Arab*  are  rarely  of  use  in  the  case 
of  Kelorabite  tribes,  whom  Ibry  srem  to  confound  with 
Isbmielites  in  one  common  appellation.  They  mention 
a  dialect  nf  Jokshan  (YAkinh.  who  is  Yokihaii,  a*  having 
been  formerly  spoken  near  'Aden  and  El-Jcncd,  in  South- 
em  Arabia  I'Ysknt's  Moujitm,  cited  in  the  Ztiltekrift 
d.  Bnltrk.  MnrpenL  GrartUcinJt.  viii,  600-1  i  x.  80-1)  i 
but  that  Midianitea  p«ietrBIed  en  (kr  into  the  penlnsida 
we  hoU  to  be  highly  improbable"  (Smith).  "Knobel 
(6'eiM>.  p.  IHM)  suggests  that  the  name  Jotiian  may 
have  passed  into  Kalian  CiCip),  and  that  his  descend- 
ants were  the  Cwuamla  (Komnvirni)  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
T,  6)  and  Sleph.  Byiant  (s.  v.).  the  Ca$imdm  (Kiaai- 
fpiU)  orAgatharchideB(p.6.(d.  Huds,),the  Gaundnt 
(raeavfpdi)  of  Dwd.  Sic  (iii,  44),  and  the  Camn  or 
llaiam  of  Pliny  (HiH.  Xnl.  vi,  32),  who  dwelt  by  the 
Red  Sea,  to  tbe  south  of  ths  Cincdocolpites,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  most  northern  of  tlie  Jukianltes."     See 

Jok'tmn  (Heb,  I'aban',  ^^]?^,  tUlU;  Sept.  'Ircrov ; 
Jtisephus  lai'irrnc.  .1  nT.  1, 0, 4 ;  Vulg.  Jrrtim),  H  Shemilc, 
second  named  of  the  two  sousuf  El>er,  bis  brother  being 
relcff{Gen.x,2o;  1  Chron.  i,  10 1.  B.C.dr.2400.  He 
is  mentioned  as  the  pn^enitor  of  thirteen  sons  or  heada 
uf  tribea,  supposed  lu  have  resided  in  Souiliem  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  26-30) ;  1  Chron.  i,  20-*a).     The  Arabians  call- 

inalreaidents  of  Yemen  sprang.  His  name  is  Mill  poinu 
ed  out  by  them  near  Keshin  (Niebuhr,:RrfrArnft.  p.  287), 

by  Miebuhr  (Bttekr.  p.  275)  as  lying  three  days' jour- 
ney north  of  Nejeran,  perhaps  the  station  Jnklan  alluded 
to  by  Edriai  a*  utuated  in  ihe  dislnct  of  Sanaa.     (Sea 
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A.  SchulIeM,  Hilt.  imf.  eeftuf.  Joctaiudar.  fa  Ar.  FA 
er^J>u'^Ki<i,«r.,  HordeiDV.  17HG;  Pixockt,  8peeim.  kiM. 
Jrai.p.32  Bq.;  Jumemuu.  flibL  OriaU.  Ill,  ii,  iSi  aq.; 
Bocharfs  P/uilrg,  iii.  16.) 

Tbe  oiiipnal  limiu  or  the  Jokttnida  are  >UMd  io  the 
KUe ;  "  Their  dwelliop  wu  from  Slesha,  u  tboa  goest 
uiilo  Sephii,  ft  mount  of  the  Eisf  (Crtn.  x,  80).  The 
pMl^an  of  Meshi,  which  ia  reuoiubl;  supposed  to  be 
the  weBlem  bnuaduy,  i>  still  uDcertain  [tee  Mesha}  ; 
but  Sephic  is  neU  ntabluhed  u  bciug  tbe  sune  u  Zt- 
firi  the  Mt-port  towa  on  the  east  of  tbe  modera  Yemen, 
and  fornierly  one  of  tbe  chief  centre*  i^  the  gnat  In- 
dian snd  Africsji  trade.     See  Sephak. 

I.  The  native  tradidona  reapectinK  Joilwt  Aimteff 
commence  with  B  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  gieat 
aouthem  peoples  uru  called  Kaitan,  vrho,  say  tbe  Arsbi, 
was  the  aitiw  as  Joklan.  To  this  some  European  cril- 
ks  hare  objected  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  chanfre  of  naoie,  and  that  the  identifica- 
tion gf  Kahtan  with  Jokun  ii  evidently  a  Jewish  tta- 
diliun  adopted  by  Uohammed  or  his  fuUowen,  and  con- 
•equently  at  or  after  the  pnnnul^tioD  of  El-Islam.  H. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  commences  his  eauy  on  the  hiadiiy 
of  Yemen  {Enai,  i,  S9}  with  this  assertion,  snd  adds, 
"  Le  nom  de  CablAn,  diient-ils  [  [fa  Anbes],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectiu,  li^g^rement  altere  en  passant  ri'une  lanftue 
titrangtre  dans  la  longua  Aiaba."  In  reply  la  these  ob- 
jectora,  we  may  state ; 

<l.)  The  Rabbins  bold  a  tradition  that  Johtan  settled 
In  India  (see  Joseph,  ^nf.  i,  6,4),and  tbe  supposition  of 
a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  traditions  respecting 
him  is  therefore  untenable.  In  the  present  case,  even 
were  this  not  so,  then  is  an  absence  of  motive  for  Mo- 

race  of  Ishmael  many  tribes  of  Aralna:  the  indueoce 
here  suspected  may  ruber  be  found  in  the  conlndictoty 
usertian,  put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  great  majority  and  the  most  judicious  of  their 
tuMnriaos,  that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael, 

(2.)  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  posC-Hohaok- 
medan  cannot  be  proved ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  ev- 
erything which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates  before  the 
prophet's  rime ;  for  then  oral  tradition  alone  existed,  if 
we  except  tbe  rock-cut  inaciiptions  of  the  Himyarites, 
which  are  too  few,  and  out  knowledge  of  them  is  loo 
•light  to  admit  of  much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

<S.)  In  the  JKir-ol  tx^Zemm  it  is  stated,  "  Ibn  El- 
Kelbl  says,  Yuktan  [the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Jokton] 
is  tbe  same  as  Kahtan,  son  of  'Ahir,"  L  e.  Ebcr,  and  so 
•ay  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  El  -Beladhirl  says, 
"  People  differ  respecting  Kahtan ;  some  say  he  ' 
same  as  Yuktan,  who  is  menrioned  in  (he  Pentateuch ; 
hut  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtan, 
the  son  of  HCld  [because  they  identilled  their  prophet 
Hftd  with  Ebcr,  whom  they  cjrAbirj;  and  some  eay, 
•on  of  Es-Semeyfa,"  or,  aa  is  said  in  one  place  by  tbe  au- 
thor here  quoted,  "El-Hemeysa,  the  son  of  Nebt  [oi 
Nabit,  I  e.  Ncbaioth],  the  soii  of  Ismail,"  L  e.  Uunad, 
He  then  proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former  passage 
I' Abl-Hantfeh  ed-Dlnawarl  says.  He  is  Rahun,  tht 
son  ofAUr,  and  was  named  Kahtan  only  because  of 
his  suffering  frum  drought'  [which  is  termed  in  ArO' 
iac  Kaht].  {.tfir-at  a-Ztman ;  account  of  the  sons  o( 
8bem.)  Of  nmilar  changes  of  names  by  tbe  Arabi 
there  arc  numerous  instances.     (See 
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(ingm 


le  Koran  chap,  ii,  348,  in  the  ijporilioiu  of  Ei- 


Zamakhshert  and  £1-Beydawl.) 

(4.)  If  tbe  trodirions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (ani^in 
this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, immaterial  to  the  fact  [hnt  the  peoples  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan  are  certainly 
Jokmnftes,  His  eons'  colonization  of  Southern  Arabia 
is  proved  by  indisputable  and  unilispuled 
and  tbe  great  kingdom  which  there  exi 
agea  before  oor  Bfa.  and  in  its  UUr  days  was  renowned 
in  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  was  as  surely  Jok- 


of  tbe  « 


I  o/JobnM  an  e 


ined  in  the 

lUy  in  AsABiA.  Tbey  cobmioed  tbe  wbcJe  of  the 
of  tbe  peaioaula,  the  akt  "  Arabia  Priix,"  or  tke 
Yemen  (for  this  appeUalian  had  a  very  wide  mgtM' 
cance  in  early  times),  stretching,  ooomling  to  tbe  Ataha 
ise  no  ground  for  daabtiog  thesr 
general  correctneae),  to  Hokkeh  on  the  noitb-oeat.  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eaatwoids. 
and  far  inland.  At  Mekkeh  tradition  cmnecta  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael  by  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  Jurbum  the  Jokianite  with  bhmaeL  It  ia 
ieo»sary,  in  mentioning  this  Jurbum,  who  is  called  a 
•on"  of  Joklan  (Kablon),  to  observe  thai  "sou"  in  lha» 
ases  must  be  regarded  as  ugnifying  "  deaoendssit,*  asid 
hat  many  generations  (though  how  many,  ot  in  what 
rder,  is  not  known)  are  missiitg  from  tbe  esistiiii;  IiM 
iBtween  Kahtan  (embracing  the  most  imponaot  tiBa 
f  tlie  Joktanitea)  ami  the  establishment  of  the  eooipBr- 
tivejy  modem  (limyoritic  kingdom ,  trom  thi*  iMtcr 
dale,  stated  by  Cauaeiu.  £uat,  i,  63,  at  B.C.  dr.  100,  tbe 
~  ~  ~  ~  apparently  pmtrrtd  to  tm. 
At  Mekkah  the  tribe  of  Jurbum  long  held  tbe  office  ef 
guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  iem|ile.  and  tbe  sacm)  in- 
cloaure,  uutil  they  were  expelletl  by  tbe  lahmaeGua 
(KMb  ed-Din,  Hitl.  o/"  JfeUai,  ed.  WUsteofeld.  p.  B6  and 
89  sq.  1  umI  Caunn,  a$ai,  i,  194). 

But  it  was  at  9eh^  tbe  Biblical  Sheba,  that  Che  kin^ 
dom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greotneso.     In  the  amth- 
igle  of  the  peninsula,  Sana  (Vzal),  Seba  (She- 
ba), and  Hadramant  (Haxarmavetb),  all  closely  Dcigb- 
ing,  formed  together  the  principal  known  aeuleiseBB 
of  the  Joktanites.     Here  amie  the  kingdom  of  .Sbeba, 
foUowcd  in  later  time*  by  that  of  Himyar.     Tbe  dsn- 
tribe  (hm  nmote  ages  seems  to  hare  been  thai  tl 
Seha  (or  Sbeba,  the  Sabai  of  tbe  Greaki),  while  tbe 
family  of  Himyar  (Homerila)  held  the  lint  place  in  tbe 
ibe.    The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyai  we  belien 
have  been  merely  a  late  pbasis  of  tbe  old  Shtta, 
iting,  both  in  its  riae  and  its  name,  only  sbottly  btAai 


of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i,  135-6).  Joktame 
tribes  also  paased  northwards  to  Hlreh,  in  El-Itok,  and 
to  Ghssflon,  near  Dsmascna.  Tbe  emigration  of  tbese 
and  other  tribes  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  rap- 
ture of  a  great  dike  (the  dike  of  El-Arim),  above  the 
metropolis  of  Seba ;  a  catoairophe  that  appeaia,  &«a 
the  coucunent  testimoay  of  Aratuc  wrilen,  to  have  de- 
vastated a  great  extent  of  coantry,  and  destniyed  ths 
city  Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  cnsnmeace- 
ment  ofaoHa,tbedal«aof  wbicbexitt  in  tbe  inaoip- 
cinna  on  the  dike  and  elaewhere;  but  wbcsi  w«  ahnid 
place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an  opan  quas 
lion.  (See  the  extracu  from  El-Hc«fidl  and  other  mt- 
thorifies,  eitiltd  by  Schnllens;  Caussin,  i,  H  sq.)  Sea 
Tuch,  Cnmnmlnry  on  Grmttit  (Hiillr.  IKWl.  rha|V  x: 
Knobel  VOliertaftl,  p.  178  aq. ;  Ritter,  HaOmnl  Jr» 
M«,i,aMsq.:  Vt.\jiJ,DeTai^  Mrcami  origmtifia- 

Jok'tLfliil  (Hebrew  Yotatif,  ^itr^;,  mUaarf  by 
Gad),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  (Sept.  lnSn^X  V.  r.  laxopi^X.)  A  town  in  tbt 
plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Hixpeh  anil  I  arhii h 
(Josh.  XV,  38).  The  assodated  names  indicate  a  local- 
itv  in  the  district  south-west  or  west  of  Eleolheropolis 
(Keil's  CoiNnoWoiy,  ad  loc.) ;  possibly  al  B^ittt,  a  imaD 
modem  village  a  little  south  of  Tell  es-Safieh  (Kofaan- 
SOD,  RrtfarrCi,  ii,  86S). 

2.  (Sept.  lu^oqX  V.  t.  'It^oqX.)  The  name  gira 
by  king  Amaziab  to  Sklah,  the  capilal  of  lilumBa.  ot 
Aiabia  Petrea,  and  subsequently  boine  by  it  {i  Kinga 
xiv,  7) ;  from  which  circumstance  he  appears  to  bare 

I  improTcd  it  after  having  captured  iL     ;^  Pktiu. 


t7ML 


JoUt,  AlJCXAimai^  u  Englkfa  pidalc,  wu  born  ill   more  pioUbly  (Dnk«)  Tanut  in  CUi^  ■  port  of 
M.     He  WM  ord«ijied  fut  [be  miniMr/  in  1777,  uid    owrcUl  interoount     Tha  proviiJencB  of  Ood,  how 


d,  however, 
td  then  in  hii  being 

1  '?;»^J:??T  f  ■  -^y  ""1  three  nighu  («.  H.Wr,  Jo™i„  fl^cie  rf« 


Dwred  to  Fnaemburgh,  where  he  K 
yean.     In  1796  he  wu  devBled 

Dundee,  and  laler  he  bewne  biihop  of  Moray,  a  m  „,-  ,,,    ,      _,       -     _,-  ,    „  ,. 

ftHmdoJ  m  ,he  mh  century.  «»1  which,  .fl«  bi.hop  ^"f^.^'  [^"8- 1753] ;  DeliUech,  in  Zfi«hr./.LH- 

JoUy'»dee*«e,WM»beorbed  in  other  diocwM.    He  died  ™''-*"™'  "^  '*'"■  [18*0J.  ",  112  .q,;  Btunitnrten, 

in  1838.  BiBhop  Jolly's  works  «e,aap(in»o/fts™n^  '^■[l**'].".  iS'i  Keil,«K.Commm(«rji<  d.  A-^./Vo- 
aAi«  (Lond,  1826 ;  new  edition,  with  life  of  author  by  '  i***™  LI*'P»-  !*«•]).  After  hu  deliveim™  Jonab  ei- 
CbenK,  1840, 12mo)  -.^Sunlaf  Strncet  md  Holy  Zluy^  ,  f"'«!  '*'*  commiMion ;  and  the  king,  haring  heard  of 
ela  (18S8;  8d  ed.,  with  Memoir  of  aotbor  by  Dp.  Walker, '  °"  ni>"™lo««  deliverance  (dean  Jackson,  On  the  Crtrd, 

Edinb.  IMO,  12n»)  -.—Tla  Ckrittian  Sacrifia  in  Iht  iV  ''''■  "■•  ^  *^)'  orated  ■  general  faat,  and  averted  Ihe 

<*iHi*(l832,l2mo;  aded.Aberdeen,lM7,12mo).    See  'n""*""!  JudgtnEnL     But  the  prophet,  not  from  per- 

AUibone,  Otrt.  o/Et^L  and  Ammaat  AiUJum,  ii,  986.  "^"^  ""'  national  feelings,  grudged  the  mercy  shown 

Jomtob.     See  Lippmass.  "^ 'a    '^','LI!!!"'?'.>,  *!,'  "".'1'^'!^''"  Uught,by  the 

- „        ^      ,  "igiuncant  IMBon  of  the  "aonrd,   whose  growth  andde- 

Jon,  Fba«c«  Di-.     See  Jfs.tja.  „,,  ,.  ^^  f„,  „  „t„^,.,  l.^.,  ;v-,-,„„j,  -^ 

Jo  na  (John  1,  49>     See  JosAS.  1S3,  I24)  brought  the  imth  at  on«  home  to  bim,  that 

Jon'adab,  a  Bhurtencd  form  of  Che  name  Jekoaa-  he  wjs  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  pmphets  would 

di^fot  which  it  is  used  indiBeiently  in  the  Uebrow  aa  afterward!  testify  by  word,  ofthe  capacity  of  Gcntilen  for 

applied  to  either  of  two  men  in  certain  passages;  but  salTation,  and  Ibe  design  of  God  to  makelhem  partaken 

these  have  noibeenaccuralely  represented  in  the  A-V^  of  it.     This  was  "the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas"  (Lnke 

which  applies  the  briefer  fonn  indeed  to  either,  but  the  "i  29-82),  which  was  givpn  to  a  proud  and  pervexie 

lull  form  to  but  one  in  thne  of  these  paan^^ea.    See  genemtinn  of  Jews  after  the  ucension  of  Christ  by  the 

JutosADAH.  preaching  oT  his  apostles.    (See  the  monngnpha  on 

1.  The  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David  (A.  V.  this  subject  cited  by  Hase,  Lrbm  Jem,  p.  160).  Bnl 
eorrecdy  iu  2  Sun.  xiii,  3  twice,  S2,  36(  incorrectly  in  the  resurrection  ofChrist  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth 
TO,  5.  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehonadab),  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is  made  certain  to  us 

2.  The  Rechabile  (Jer.  xxxv,  6,  10, 19;  ineocrectlv  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (see  Jackson  as  above,  bk. 
ia  verse  8, 14, 16, 18).                                                         '  ix,  c.  40).     Titcomb  {Bibie  Studia,  p.  2B7,  note)  sees  a 

Jo'a«h  (Hab.  Y«uA\  nii<  a  Jwe,  m  often,  but  in  ~™»P"<'™™  b*""*"  ^°^-'\  IJ  «"<}  «"■,  vi,  2.     Be- 

,.    . ,          e     .1       '  ■  \.tr-            ■™-i™'  "■  g^g^  [bis,  the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonahs  prayer  in 

^IT^       ;^    »^T    ,"*■"-  '"  *  ^'^^  'l^'P'-  *"*:  'he  t*"T  °f  'he  flsh  betokened  to  the  na.ion'^  Israel 

whe™«d.nlhe.N.T    ^►«t:.eeJo«Aa).the«>nof  tb«intiLtion  of  a  resurrection  «id  of  immortalilv 
Amitiai,  the  fifth  m  order  of  the  minor  prophets.     *  - 
an  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  his  ptophec; 
there  is  little  doubt  oT  bis  being  the  ume  person  i 
•poken  of  in  2  Kings  liv,  26  as  having  utured  a  proph- 
ecy of  Che  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  wsx  me- 
compliabed  by  Jeroboam's  recaptore  of  the  ancieni 
rilory  of  the  northern  tribes  between  C(ele-.Syrii 


On  what  portion  of  the  coasC  Jonah  was  set  down  in 
siTeCy  we  are  not  informed.  The  opinions  held  as  to 
the  peculiar  spot  by  rabbitis  and  other  tbaumaturgic 
Bxposilors  need  not  be  repeated.  According  to  modem 
tradition,  it  was  at  tho  spot  now  marked  as  Khan  Ncbl 
.    Yunas,  nev  Sidon  (Kelly's  Syrso,  p.  803).    The  partic- 


the  Ghor  (compare  ver.  29).  The  Jewish  doctors  have 
npposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarcpta  by 
a  puerile  interpretation  of  1  Kings  ivii,  24  (Jerome, 
Frafat.  »  Jomim).  His  birthpUee  was  Gath-hepher, 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebukm  (i  Kings  xiv,  2a).    Jonah  ' 


plant  Cf^^D^P,  H^Jfoti', "  gourd")  which  sheltered 
poBsibly  the  Ridmu,  whose  name  X'ijti  is  yet 
in  aome  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.     It  is 
ikely,  however,  to  have  been  some  climbing  plant 
gourd  tribe.     The  Sept.  renders  it  loXonvSi). 


ished  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (RC  cir.  Jerome  translates  ii  irJtra,  but  against  his  better  Jodg- 
820),  since  he  predicted  the  succeasful  conquests,  en-  ment  and  for  fear  of  giring  offence  to  the  critics  of  hia 
larged  tenicory,  and  brief  prosperity  of  the  Israelilish  *K^i  *■  l>*  quietly  adds  in  Justification  of  bis  less  prefer- 
kiqplom  under  that  monarch's  sway  (comp.  Josephus,  able  rmdering, "  tied  timuimus  grammaticoa."  (Saean 
Aal,  ix.  10, 1),  The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though  |  elucidation  of  the  passage  in  the  itnCr.iur  fi^rdLelc 
Hitzig  has,  by  a  novel  process  of  criticisoi,  amused  him-  I  zi^  t>-  '^0     ^*^  Gol-kd. 

•elf  with  ■  fancied  discovery  of  it  in  chaps,  xv  and  xvi '  Tarious  spots  have  been  prdnted  onl  w  the  place  of 
of  Isaiah  {Dn  Proph.  Jon.  OraM.  tter  Moab  hituch  ':  hia  sepuk;hre,  such  as  Mosul  in  the  East,  and  Gath-he- 
Msdicirf,  etc,  Heidelb.  1831). 

The  personal  history  of  Jo- 
nah is,  with  the  exception  of 
this  incidental  allusion,  lo  he 
gathered  from  the  account  in 
the  book  that  bean  bis  name.   : 
Having  already,  as  ic  seems    ■ 
(trom  ^  in  i,  1),  prophesied  Co  ' 
brael,  he  was  sent  to  Nineveh. 
The  time  was  one  of  political   ' 
revival  in  Israel;  but  ere  long    ■ 
the  Aasyiians  were  Co  be  em- 
pkiyed  by  <iod  as  a  scourge 
apon    tlicm.      The   Israelites 
consequently   viewed    them 

■ilh   repuliveness;  and  the  "Tomboftbe  Prophet  Jonah"  atMoaaL 

pro|ihet,ui  accordance  witnhu 


(n:i'<,'<adove'7,  out  of  timidity  and  love  for  hit 
mk  from  a  comniia«an  which  he  felt  sure 
(ir,  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  city.    He 
I,  thereforr,  to  escape  to  Tarshish,  either  Tar- 
in  Spain  (BvcharC,  Titcomb,  Hengslenberg),  or 


pher  in  Palestine;  while  the  so-called  EpiphaninaBpeakt 
of  his  retreating  to  Tyre,  and  being  buried  there  in  the 
tomb  of  Cenentus,  judge  of  Israel  (See  Olho,  Ltxtam 
Satb.  p.  326  sq. ;  comp.  Ephnem  Sytus's  Krpenlonet  iff 
fiinetti,  CransL  by  Dr.  Bnrgeat,  Lond.  185SJ     ApodT* 


JONAH  9! 

phil  piophecin  ucribed  to  Jonib  mij  In  rouud  in  ttw 
pMixlo-Epiphiniui  (Dc  VilU  PnpJtel.  c  16)  aikl  the 
Clmaie.  Paichalt,  p.  149. 

JoHAii'a  pROFiiECT  coDtains  the  above  accmmt  of 
the  prophet's  commiiaioa  to  ileiiounee  NinCTch,  and  uf 
hU  T*ruul  to  undertakf  .he  emhanj — of  the  method  he 
empbyed  to  escape  the  unwdcooie  ta«k,  and  the  mirao 
ulniu  means  which  God  ttaed  lo  curb  hii  iielf-irilled 
epirit,  and  subdue  hii  petulant  and  queiulous  dispod- 
tian  (Reinitel,  i>K  Htndavg  d,Proph.Jotuu  unci  Xvarr. 
Bimb.  1828).  Hit  allempt  lo  ae«  ftom  the  presence  of 
the  Ltinl  seeins  like  a  partial  inaanity,  produced  by  the 
excitement  of  distncUiig  mntivee  ia  an  irascible  and 
melincholy  heart  (J.  C  Lange,  Din.  de  mirabiU  fvga 
Jo»a,  llaL  Ylbiy 

I,  ItiibirkiU  Chatodtr  o/lie  fioat— The  hiiloiy  of 
Jooab  is  certainlf  striking  and  extraordinaty.  Its  char- 
acteristic prodigy  does  not  resemble  tha  other  mirac- 
ulous phcDoniena  recorded  in  Scripture,  yet  we  must 
believe  in  its  literal  occurreuce,  as  the  Bible  afford*  no 
indication  of  its  being  a  mythns,  ail^^ry,  or  psrsble 
{Piper,  lliitona  Jona  a  nwm/iup.  anuii&mt  vnSfola, 
(iTTph.  1786).  On  the  other  hand,  oar  Saviour's  point- 
ed and  peculiar  atlusioa  to  it  is  a  preeumplion  of  its 
reality  (Matt  itii,  Vi).  The  hidUrical  character  of  the 
iiairslivetaheldbyHesa,Ulienlhai,Sack,Iteindel.H>iv- 
emick,  Hengnlenberg,  Laberenz,  BaumguteD,  DcUtuch, 
Weltc,  Stuart,  and  Kcil,£';n&ifui>?,*ec89.  (Sec  Pried- 
riehsen,  Kril.  Vrbniicht drr  rtrtcAitd.  A niickltii  ron  drm 
BhcA  Jamu,  3d  edit.  1S41.)  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jewa{Tflbitxiv,  4,8;  SMicc^.S;  Joeephus,  ^M.ix, 
10,  3)  is  also  in  favor  of  the  lilerality  of  the  adventure 
(see  Iluddei  llitl.  V.  TaU  ii,  68S  iq.).  It  requires  leM 
faith  la  credit  this  simple  excerpt  fnmi  Jonah's  biogra- 
phy than  to  believe  the  numerous  hypotbesea  that  have 
been  invented  to  deprive  it  of  iu  supematunl  character, 
the  great  majority  of  them  bdng  clumsy  and  fir-fetch- 
ed, doing  violence  to  the  languaf;e,  and  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  revelation ;  distiiigutahed.  too,  by  tedinua  art- 
Jintmenta,  laborious  combiiiatinns,  historical  conjecture, 
and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
this  striking  narrstive.  it  may  be  argued  that  the  slln- 
aiona  of  Christ  to  Old-Testament  events  on  rimilar  oc- 
casions are  to  actual  occatt«ncea  (John  iii,  14 ;  \i,  48) ; 
that  the  purpose  which  Ood  bad  in  view  jostijied  his 
miraculous  interposition ;  that  this  miiacle  must  have 
had  a  aslutaiy  effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  Ninevilea 
and  on  the  people  of  IsraeL  Neither  is  the  chancier 
of  Jonnh  improbable.  Many  reasons  might  Induce  him 
to  avoiil  the  ilischarge  of  his  prophetic  duty— fear  of 
being  thought  a  false  prophet,  acom  of  a  foreign  and 
houile  race,  desire  fur  their  utter  destruction,  a  false 


Blaek  joMly  says  (£mM(.  p.  ST6)  Ihal  tbcn  b 
hennallest  ivotiability  of  theBtoryorjatuth'B  tcn- 
y  sojourn  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  haviug  beaa 


Greek  fables.  F.  von  Baur's  hypothais  oftbewotyot 
the  book  being  a  compound  of  sutoe  iiopalai  Jewish  Iib- 

ster  Oannes,  and  the  fast  for  Adonis,  is  now  onircnallj 
regarded  a*  exploded.  For  further  discuasiaa  of  this  pan 
of  Jonah's  history,  see  (ieaeiiius,  in  the  UaB.Lil^Ztit, 
lHlB,No.S3;  Friedricbaen.ATrir.  rrirrMKtder^M^oh. 
tern  nm  .lomu  (Ldpi.  1841) ;  Delitisch,  in  KoikltiKh'a 
ZfittciiTyfi,  IS40,  ii,  IIS  sq.  These  legenduy  pwaOela 
may  be  seen  drawn  out  at  leneth  by  profeaaor  ixowe  ia 
the  UiUioUuca  Sacra  for  Oct.  1868,  p.  744  sq.      So 

Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reahty  ut  tha 
narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  ■  hisloriod  baa^ 
though  its  present  form  be  hncifnl  or  mythicaL  9ack 
an  ogiinion  is  the  evident  result  of  a  mealal  Mrnggle  be- 
tween recdving  it  as  a  real  transaction,  or  icgaiding  It 
ss  wholly  a  fidioo  (Goldhotn,  Exrvn.  i.  H.Jim.  f.  »; 
Kriedriclisen,  Ktil.  UrhtrUick  drr  A  mdilrm  B.  Jam.  fk 
219).  Grimm,  In  his  UrbtrtrU.  p.  61.  i^;anU  it  H  a 
dream  produced  in  that  sleep  which  fell  npon  Jonah  wa 
he  lay  in  the  ndes  of  the  ship.  The  faDciful  ofiiBua 
of  the  famous  Herman  von  dcr  Hardi,  In  his  Jonam  aa 
/aoF,  etc,  a  full  abstract  of  which  ia  given  by  Bnaeomtll- 
ler  (Pnirgom.  hi  Jamam,  p.  19),  was,  that  the  hook,  i*  ■ 
historical  allegory,  dfacriptive  of  the  fate  of  Manaa 
seh,  and  Jnaiah  his  grandson,  kingt  oT  Jwriah.  Tar- 
nhish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  fclwgitnm  of 
Lydia;  the  ship,  the  Jewish  republic,  wlioee  captain  via 
Zadok  the  bigh-pricM;  while  the  casting  of  Juoab  tutu 
the  sea  symboUied  the  temporary  captivity  if  Manaa 
seh  in  Babylon.  Los  (Tom  hiitoivctm  Stgl  drr  Cr- 
leelt)  supposed  that  all  difficulty  might  be  removed  by 


taken  up  by  a  ship  having  a  larjfc  n»h  for  i 


a  the  » 


OjHun-,  p.  73,  etc. ;  Alber,  Irnlilxl,  llmnm.  Vtt.  Tttt.  iii, 
899,107;  Jtha,  lalroduction  lo  lie  Old  TttUtnal,  transL 
by  Turner,  p.  Si-l,  873,  translator'*  notes;  Labereni,  Dt 
Vtra.  lib.  Jom  lalerp.  Fukta,  1836), 

Others  regard  this  book  as  an  alltsoTT,  such  aa  Ber- 
tholdt  and  Kosenmllller,  (iesenius  and  Winer.  Espe- 
cially have  many  deemed  it  a  parody  upon  or  even  the 
-original  of  the  varioun  heathen  fables  of  Arion  and  the 
Doliihin  (Herodot.  i,  24),  and  the  wild  adventure  of  Her- 

-  eulea  which  is  referred  to  in  Lycophron  (Cauamlra,  v, 
S3 ;  see  Forhiger,  Dt  Lycopkr.  C/UKmdra  c,  rpimttn  dr 
yowi.  Lips.  1827 1  comp./ftai/,xx,  145^  Kxi.442;  Diod. 
8ic.iv,42i  Philostr./ciMi.l2;  Hvgin./'ob.Sg;  ApoUod. 
Ii,^9}  and  Perseus  (Apnllod.  il^  4, 3 ;  Ovid,  Jfrtnob  iv, 
662  sq.;  Hygin.64;  Phot-Tod:  186,  p.  331).  Joppa  be- 
ing even  famous  aa  the  accne  of  Andromeda's  exposure 
(Pliny,  V,  14,  S4;  ix,  4;  Slimbo,  xvi,  769).  CyriU  Al- 
exaud.,  in  his  Commait.  b  Jan.,  notice*  Ihi*  similitude 

..Jtetween  the  incident  of  Jonah  and  lbs  fabled  enters 
prise  of  the  son  of  Alcmena  (see  AUaL  EictrpI,  mr.  p. 
374;  Eudocia  VioL  in  rdloison'a  Atitr.  Gr.  i,  ft44;  An- 
ton, Cnmpnralio  librorum  V.  T.  rt  tcriplor.  pro/an.  eft. 
p.  10,  Gorlic  1S3I ;  compare,  too,  llieapbyUct,  (^.  iv, 


|xil1ic«s  of  Anton,  wiio  fancied  that  the  ptiq>brt  took 
refuge  in  the  interiot  of  ■  dead  whale,  floating  » 
^>ot  where  he  was  cast  overtuard  (Koocnm,  " 
in  Jon.  p.  338).  Not  unlike  the  opinion  of  Li 
of  Clharles  Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  affixed  to  Calmet'a 
Dicrionary,  Ha.  czlv.,  that  3'n  signifies  a  life-praen  u, 
a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endearos  to  aap- 
port  by  mythological  loelamorpbosc*  founded  oa  tha 
ibrm  and  names  of  the  famous  Ssh-god  of  PhitiMia. ' 
There  are  othen  who  allow,  as  lie  Wette  and  KiKibti 
that  Jonah  was  a  real  persaa,  but  hold  that  tbe  book  ia 
made  up.rordidactic  putpoace,  of  legendary  sloiia  which 
had  gathered  aroond  him.  A  slender  baaa  of  fact  haa 
been  allowed  by  some — by  Bunsen,  for  exaiDi4e.  wha, 
strangely  enough,  fixes  upon  the  very  portion  whic4)  to 
most  of  his  rationalistic  countrymen  bears  the  deans 
marks  of  spuriousnese,  as  the  one  genuine  part  of  the 
whole — Jonah's  thanksgiving  from  the  peril*  of  ohi^ 
wreck  (as  Bunsen  judg«);  and  thinks  that  some  cata 
had  mistaken  the  matter,  and  fal}ricated  oot  of  it  tha 
present  story— by  others,  such  as  Krahmer  {Dot  Buck 
Jonof,  introd.),  who  suppoec  that  Jonah  was  known  to 
have  utlereil  a  prophecy  againsi  Sincveh,  and  u>  hare 
been  impatient  at  the  delay  which  appnared  in  the  fol- 
fllment,  and  waa  hence,  for  didactic  porpoaes,  made  the 
hero  of  the  stocy. 

But  the  man  common  opinion  in  the  ptiaent  dl^ 
with  this  school  of  divines  is,  that  the  story  is  ptnely 
moral,  and  without  any  historical  foundation ;  nor  can 
any  clew  be  found  or  imagined  in  tbe  kiwwn  histofy  of 
the  times  why  Jonah  in  particular,  a  propbet  of  laraeJ 
in  the  latter  stage*  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  bcca 

conveyed.  So  Ewald,  Bleek,  etc^  who,  bowever,  ditRa' 
in  some  respects  aa  to  the  spedflc  aim  of  the  bootwhUa 
they  agree  aa  to  its  noit-hiitorical  characta-.  In  ibeat, 
that  the  book  is  tha  groteaqne  coinage  of  a  UebKW  in- 
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M  to  be  the  t^nioo,  varioodf  modiBad, 
of  Semler,  Uichoelii,  Herder,  Stttudlin,  Eicbbom,  Aa- 
guati,  Heyer,  Pueau,  Hitxig,  and  Uaarer. 

Tb«  plaio,  literal  import  of  tbe  nairatLve  being  let 
aaide  with  iniaapplied  ingenuilj,  (he  loiipoaed  derign 
of  it  hms  been  verj  vsrioiuly  interpreted.  Michaalii 
(Vibertax.d.N.  T.  part  ici.p.  101)  and  Semler (^f^mf. 
ad  lAb.  Vrl.  Tal,  ImUrprtt.  p.  S71)  suppond  the  nirra- 
lifeto  bo  Lnlended  to  ihow  the  iDJuatiee  of  the  arrogance 
■nd  hmtred  cberiAbed  by  the  Jewa  towards  other  nitiuiu. 
So  in  siibetance  Bleek.  Similarlj  Eicbhora  {EinUil. 
%  hTl)  and  Jihn  (/nhuduot.  §  127)  thiuk  the  doi^  inii 
10  teach  tbe  Jews  that  other  people  with  lees  privileges 
excelled  them  in  fuoiu  obedience.  Hegel  {Bibrl  d.  A . 
mm!  y.  Tat.  vii,  139  aq.)  a^uea  (liat  this  epLwde  wu 
mewit  to  aoUcs  and  ezdie  the  prophels  under  tbe  dia- 
cbvge  of  difficult  and  dangerous  duties ;  while  Paulus 
(Metaorabilia,  vi.  Si  aq.)  maintaioa  that  the  object  of 
the  authcn  of  Jonah  is  to  impreaa  the  fact  that  God  re- 
mits puoiihinent  on  repentance  and  rtfonoation.  Sim- 
ilar is  the  idea  of  Kiniehi  and  Paieau  (latrrprtlutiim  of 
OUTefMnMM,  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xxr,  p.  ZfiS).  Krah- 
nwr  tbinks  that  the  theme  of  the  writer  is  the  Jewish 
colony  in  its  reladoD  to  the  Samaritans  IDat  B.  Jan. 
Krit,  axttrtttdU,  p.  65).  Maurer  (Commtnl.  in  Fmph. 
Um.)  adheres  to  the  opiaion  which  lies  upon  the  sur~ 
bee,  that  it  inculcates  the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even 
in  pnfMDiinctng  serere  threatenings  on  a  heathen  peo- 
ple^ Ewald  woDld  make  the  design  quite  general, 
namely,  to  show  bow  the  true  fear  of  God  and  repent- 
ance bring  ealvation— first,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen 
■ailiirs:  then  in  the  case  of  Jonah;  tinally,  in  that  of 
the  Nineriiei  Hitiig  (flnt  in  a  separate  treatise,  then 
in  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets)  supposes  the 
booii  to  have  been  writteo  by  aDme  one  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  "  in  Egypt,  that  land  of  wonders." 
and  chiefly  for  tbe  purpose  of  vindicating  Jehocah  for 
having  failed  to  rerify  (he  prophecy  in  Obadiah  re- 
■pecting  the  heathen  Edomites.  Similarly,  K^ter  {Dir 
Propktln  da  A.  uod  N.  Trtl.,  Leipz.  1X39)  favors  the 
malifinant  insinuation  that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  propbels  among  the  people,  though  (heir 
pndictions  against  foreign  nitJoDS  might  not  lie  fulfill- 
ed, aa  Nineveh  was  preserred  alter  being  menaced  aiMl 

These  hypotheses  are  all  vague  and  baMlesa,  aiid  do 
not  merit  ■  spedal  refutation.  Endeavoring  to  free  us 
ftom  one  difficulty,  they  plunge  us  into  others  yet  more 
intricate  and  perplexing.  We  notice  tbe  principal  ex- 
lemol  objections  that  have  been  brought  agaiost  the 
book. 

(I.)  Hoch  profane  wit  bos  inen  expended  on  tbe  mt- 
laoulous  means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unneceem- 
lily  and  very  absanlly;  it  is  rimply  said,"The  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  flsh  to  swallow  up  Jonah."  Now 
the  species  of  marine  animal  is  not  dcllned.  and  the 
Greek  ettdc  is  ohen  used  to  qiecifv,  not  the  genus 
whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sea-monster.  All  objec- 
'a  being  a  whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  ' 


ach,  fmr 
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aychi US  explains  rqroc  as  SaAdaoioc  'X^tt  waii/uyiGiK;. 
Eustalhius  explain*  its  correqiondent  adjective  cijruf »- 
trav  by  i-tyaXiiv  (in  tbe  lUad,  ii,  581).  Diodonis  Sicu- 
lus  ^icaks  of  tcmstrial  monsters  as  rijritfSri  C<Ma.  and 
describes  ■  huge  fish  as  c^roc  nnirrDv  ro  iiiyiOo^. 
Th«  Scripture  thus  spealu  only  of  an  enormous  llsh, 
which  uuder  God's  direction  swallowed  the  prophet,  and 
does  not  point  oat  the  species  to  which  the  voncioua 
prowler  belonged.  Tbeie  is  little  ground  ibr  tbe  sup- 
pooition  of  bishop  Jebb,  that  tbe  asylnm  of  Jonah  was 
not  in  the  sconucb  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  nf  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalisls,  is  a  very  cape- 
dona  receptacle,  sufficiently  large,  as  captain  Scomby 
aneita.  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of 
men  (bishop  Jehb,  Saertd  Liltratun,  p.  ITS).  Since 
the  days  of  Bocban  It  baa  been  a  common  c^ioion  that 
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tbeflrti  was  of  the  shark  qiecies,  /.anna  cons  earria- 
rial,  or  "  sea^og"  (Bocbait,  Op.  iii,  72 ;  Calmet's  Dit' 
itrlaliim  nr  Jtm.).  Entire  buman  hodiea  have  been 
found  a  Bome  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach,  too, 
has  no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted  into 
it.  Granting  alt  theae  facts  as  proof  of  what  is  termed 
the  economy  of  miracles,  still  must  we  Bay,  in  refererkce 
to  the  supernatural  preservation  of  Jonah,  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord?     See  WhaIje. 

(3.)  What  is  said  about  the  nie  of  Nineveh,  also,  k  in 
accordance  with  fact  (see  Piii.  Biblf,  note,  ad  loc).  It 
was  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jonmej." 
Built  in  the  form  of  a  paraUelogram,  it  made,  according 
<o  Diodonis  (ii,  7),  a  circuit  of  480  furlonga,  or  about  60 
milea.  It  has  been  uinal,  since  the  publication  of  Lay- 
ard's  Kofrtk,  to  say  that  the  great  ruins  of  Koyunjik, 
Nimrud,  Keremles,  and  K  horubod  form  such  a  paral- 
lelogram, the  distances  Irom  north  to  south  being  about 
18  miles,  and  from  east  lu  west  about  12;  the  longer 
sides  thus  measuring  86  miles,  and  tbe  shorter  ones  24. 
But  against  this  view  professor  Kawlinson  has  recently 
nrged,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  four  great  mina 
bore  distinct  local  titles;  that  Nimrud,  idenrifled  with 
Calah,  is  mentioned  in  Scri[itnre  as  a  place  so  (ar  sep- 
arated from  Nineveh  (bat  "  a  great  city" — Rcsen — lay 
between  them  (Gen.  x,  12) ;  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
a  continuous  town;  and  that  the  four  rites  are  fortiSed 
"on  what  would  be  the  innde  of  Ihedty."  Still  Nine-' 
veh,  as  reprroented  by  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  and  Neb- 
bi-VunnB,  or  Tomb  of  Jonah,  was  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  a  circuit  of  about  eight  miles,  and  wu  therefore  a 
place  of  unusual  size — "an  exceeding  great  city."  The 
phrase,  "three  days' Journey,"  may  mean  that  it  would 
take  that  lime  to  traverse  the  city  and  piodsim  through 
all  its  localities  tbe  diviive  menage;  and  tbe  emphatic 
point  then  is,  that  at  the  nd  of  his  lint  day's  journey 
the  preaching  of  Jonah  took  ellect.  The  clause,  "that 
cannot  discern  their  right  hand  ftom  their  left  hand," 
probably  denotes  children,  and  120,000  of  these  might 
rcpreaenta  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  (Ravr- 
linson's  /ire  Grral  lUonarckiri,  i,  310 ;  Sir  Ileniy  Raw- 
linson's  Cimimrtil.  im  Ctmr\f,  Imcr^iimt,  p.  17 ;  Captain 
Jones's  Topnffrnphy  o/AmrrrA,  in  the  Jour,  of  At.  So- 
rift),  XV,  998),  Jonah  entered  the  city  "a  day's  jour- 
ney," that  ia,  probably  went  from  west  to  east  uttering 
his  incisive  and  terrible  message.  The  sublime  audac- 
ity  of  the  stnnger— the  ringing  monotony  of  his  abaip, 
short  cry — had  an  immediate  elTect.  The  story  of  his 
wonderful  deliverance  had  perhaps  preceded  him  (Thom- 
son, LamI  and  Hook,  i.  lOU).  Tbe  people  believed  Ood, 
and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  man  and  beast  fasted  alike. 
Tbe  exaggeration  ascribed  to  this  pictore  adds  to  its 
credibility,  so  prone  is  Oriental  nature  to  extremar'  If 
the  burden  of  Jonah  was  to  have  any  effect  at  aD,one 
might  say  that  it  must  be  profound  and  immediate.  It 
was  a  panic— we  dare  not  call  it  a  revival,  or,  with  Dr. 
Pusey,  dignify  it  into  conversion.  There  was  plainly 
no  permanent  result.  After  the  aensaliDn  bad  passed 
away,  idolatry  and  rapacity  resumed  their  former  sway, 
u  is  testified  by  the  prophets  Tsoiah,  \ahum,  and  Zeph- 
aniah;  vet  the  appalled  conscience  of  Nineveh  did  con- 
fess its  "evil  and  its  violence"  as  it  grovelled  in  the 
dust,  Varioos  causes  may  hive  eontribuled  to  deepeir 
this  consternation — the  su|ierslilion  of  the  people,  ana 
the  sadden  and  unexplained  appearance  of  the  fareigneT 
with  his  voice  of  doom.  "  llie  king,"  as  Layard  aay^ 
"  might  believe  him  to  In  a  spedal  minister  Ihun  the 
Bupreme  deity  of  the  nalion,"  and  it  was  only  "  when 
the  gods  themselves  seemed  to  interpose  that  any  check 
was  placed  on  the  royal  pride  and  lust."  Layard  adda, 
"  It  was  not  neccaaary  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  that 
Jonah  ahoold  be  of  tbe  religion  of  tbe  people  of  Nine- 
veh. I  have  known  a  Chrittian  priest  frighten  a  whole 
Mussulman  town  to  tents  and  re)tentance  by  publicly 
prrxlaiming  that  he  had  rfceived  a  divine  mission  la 
announce  a  coming  earthiguake  or  plague"  (iVnrpal  and 
Babglon,  p,  6SS).     The  compulsory  mourning  of  tha 
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Lnite  creation  an  at  lean  odb  laiiogy  in  tbc  lamenta- 
lion  mad?  aver  the  Fenian  g^enenl  Haaia^iu:  "The 

-horscH  and  beasu  of  burden  were  sluTed"  (Herodotua, 

is,  24).  Aceorcttng  to  Plulareh,  «l«o,  Alexander  cotn- 
-  ntanded  the  ohesrvance  of  ■  eimiUr  ciutom  on  the  death 
of  HephsBtioiL  Therefore,  in  the  acceeaoriw  of  the 
narrative  there  ia  no  Tiolotion  of  probabilit}' — all  U  in 
■ccordance  witli  known  coatonu  and  hct&    See  SiJi^ 

(8.)  1(  hu  appeared  to  eome,  in  paiticulaT  to  Bteek 
{Eimhil.  p.  571),  imptohable,  and  against  the  hirtotieal 
Tcrity  of  this  booli,  that  on  the  lappoution  of  all  that  ia 
here  related  baring  actuallj'  occurred,  there  should  be 
in  the  relation  of  them  such  a  paucity  of  drcumatantial 
details— nolhiog  said,  for  instance,  of  the  place  where 
."'''Jonah  was  discharged  on  dry  land,  or  of  the  particular 
.^king  who  tlien  reigned  at  Nineveh— and  not  imly  «>, 
bnt  no  apparent  reference  in  the  fature  altiuions  to  Nin- 
eveh in  gcripture,  to  the  rinsular  change  (if  so  be  it 
aetualljr  uiok  place)  wreughc  tbrougb  the  preaching  of 
Jonah  on  the  religious  and  moral  atate  of  the  people. 
Theae  are  nili  always  r^arded  as  idolaters,  and  the 
jndgmenu  of  (iod  uttered  against  them,  as  if  they  stood 
In  much  the  aaioe  position  with  the  heathen  eneiniea 
generally  of  God's  cause  and  people.  It  ma;  biriy  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  strangeaeas 
in  such  things,which,  if  it  irera  nut  in  accordance  with 
the  characlcr  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  mission,  and 
in  these  fonnd  a  kind  of  explanation,  might  not  annat- 
araliy  give  riiw  Co  some  doubts  of  the  credibility  of 
what  u  mitten.  But  Jonah'a  relation  to  Nineveh  was 
altogether  of  a  special  and  peculiar  nature;  it  acood 
apart  from  the  r^nlar  calling  of  a  prophet  and  the  or- 
dinary dealings  of  God ;  and  having  for  ita  more  sped' 
Be  object  the  instruction  and  warning  of  the  covenant- 
people  in  a  very  critical  period  of  their  aifaiza,  the  reaerve 
mainuined  aa  to  local  anil  hiatoiical  detaila  may  have 
baan  designed,  as  it  waa  ceitainly  fitted,  tu  make  Ihem 
tiunk  less  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and 
more  of  what  through  these  God  was  seeking  to  impress 
upon  themBclves.  The  whole  was  a  kind  of  parabolical 
action;  and  beyond  a  certain  limit  circumstantial  mi- 
nnteneea  would  have  tended  to  mar,  rather  tiuui  to  pro- 
mole,  the  leading  aitn.  Then,  aa  to  the  change  pro- 
dnced  apon  the  Ninevite*,  we  aie  led  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  think  chiefly  of  the  more  Oagraut  iniqiu- 
tiea  aa  the  evils  more  particulariy  cried  against  i  and 


nus  in  respect  to  thvse,  of  i 

u>  be  round  in  the  coune  e 

Much  more  might  aucb  bi 

■■     ■■         leofNini      ' 
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IL  aij/lf.  Date,  etc— The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  nmple 
narrative,  with  the  exception  of  the  prayer  or  thanks- 
giving in  chap.  iL     Its  style  and  mode  (^Duration  are 

uniform.  There  are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nachti- 
gall  supposed ;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wetle  (£m- 
Itil.  g  2il7)  imagines,  improperly  borrowed  from  some 
other  Boarces.  That  prayer  contains,  indeed,  not  only 
imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  bat  also  such  imagery  as  at 
once  wan  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  pioiia  Hebrew  pre- 
served in  circunutanccs  of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this 
principle  we  account  fur  the  similarity  of  some  portions 

,  of  its  phraxeology  to  Psa.  tix,  xlii,  etc  The  language 
in  both  places  hail  been  hallowed  by  frequent  ussge,  and 

,,  had  become  the  consecrated  idiom  of  a  distrnsed  and 
Boccored  laraelite.  Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonah  might 
be  uttered  by  him,  not  dniing  his  mysterious  imprison- 
ment, but  alter  it  (njnn  ^SBp.  onr,  L  e.  when  out  o/ 
tht  JUh't  btUg  I  comp.Jobxix.26i  xi,  16).  The  hymn 
seems  to  have  been  composed  after  bis  deliverance,  and 
the  reason  why  his  deliverance  is  noted  after  the  hymn 
is  recorded  may  be  to  show  the  occasion  of  ita  composi- 
tion. "The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  Hah,  and  it  had 
vomited  Jonah  on  the  dry  land!"  (See  further  Hsu- 
ber,  in  his  UihI.  JMraeAmngm,  Lemgn,  1753 ;  also  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  in  the  Brit.  Thiol,  Mag.  i,  S,  p.  16.) 
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There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  cosirpo- 
tion  of  this  book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah,  or  lor 
supponng  it  the  productian  of  another  than  the  piophal 
!lf.  The  Chaldaiams  which  Jahn  and  others  And 
!»  accounted  for  by  the  nearttea  of  the  cantoo  id 
Zebnion,  En  which  Jonah  belonged,  to  the  nvtlieni  ler- 
ritory,  whence  by  national  inlaraotuie  Aramaic  pccol- 
iarilies  might  be  insensibly  bormwed.  {Thus  we  have 
ns^BD  —  a  ti^  viti  a  cJget— not  (he  more  comnKia 
Hebrew  term )  3'^ — a  foragn  title  a;^ilied  lo  the  aq>- 
tain  I  f^yo,  to  oppoinl  —  found,  however,  in  P«a.  Ixi,  a 
psalm  which  Hupfeld  without  any  valid  groonds  pUc«a 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  nn^  lo  caaiiniarf,  bi 
in  the  later  books:  OTIi,  coanuart  i^cning  la  Iba 
royal  decree,  and  pmbably  taken  ftmi  the  native  A» 
Syrian  tongue ;  nrn,  to  mr,  a  nautical  term ;  and  the 
abljreviatcd  form  of  the  relative,  which,  however,  ocnna 
in  other  books,  etc)  Gesenlus  and  Berrholdt  piece  it 
before  the  exile  i  J^n  and  Koster  after  iL  Rownmltl- 
ler  Bupjnsea  the  author  may  have  been  a  contsopomy 
of  Jeremiah;  Hitiig  postpones  it  to  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  general  i^inion  ia  that  Jonah  was  the 
flret  of  the  prophets  (BosenraUHer,  Bp.  Lioyd,  Davisai, 
Browne,  Drake):  Hengelcnberg  would  place  him  after 
Amos  and  Uosca,  and,  indeed,  adheres  to  the  oider  tt 
the  tiooks  in  the  canon  for  the  chnmokgy.  He.  as  well 
as  Hilzig,  would  identify  the  author  with  that  uTOba- 
diah,  cbi^y  on  account  of  the  inilial "  and."  Tbe  king 
of  Nineveh  at  this  time  ia  supposed  (Usher  and  otben) 
to  have  been  Pnl,  who  is  plarad  by  Layard  (.Vm.  iW 
Bab.  p.  GH)  at  B.C.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adramrae- 
lech  II,  B>C.  840,  is  regarded  as  more  probable  by  Drake. 
The  dale  above  assigned  to  Jonah  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  husband  of  the  famous  Semitamia.      Sec  A>- 

Itl,  Commen/arit.  —  Tht  ft>llowing  are  the  iptaii 
exegeticat  help*  expreesly  on  tlie  whole  book,  tlie  mo* 
important  of  which  we  designate  by  prefixing  an  aau- 
risk ;  Ephraem  Sy^I^  In  Jtmam  (in  Opp-  "^  Mi ;  trsnsL 
from  the  Syriac  bv  Burgess,  llomils,  Lond.  1853,  Itew) : 
Basil.  In  Jonam  (in  Opp.  p.  66) ;  Teitullian,  Carmm  (m 
Opp.  p.  576) ;  Theophylact,  Comnteatania  (in  (7pp.  iv>: 
Brentiuis,Ct)n>iaM((in*iu(inC^iv);  Luther, ^ asbjiBy 
(Witienb.iaJ6,4loaad8voi  Erf.  1526,  IS3I,8td;  tita 
inK'crb'.Witlenb.ed.v.aiO;  Jen.iii,!14;  All.iU,S&i; 
Lpa.viii,5)6:  Hal.vi,49e:  in  Latin,  bv  Joaua,  in  6^ 
Vitemb.iv,404 ;  and  separately  by  Opx^ma,  Hag.  ISM, 
8td;  and  Loneke.. Ai^ent.  1536. Svo);  Artapoaa, Csb- 
mtmlariia  (SleL  1545,  Basil,  1568,  8vo);  Bogeohagca, 
ExpotUio  (Viurab.  1S50, 1561,  8vo) ;  Hooper,  ^iFrsssM 
(London,  1560,  lamo;  also  in  Wrtliag;  p.  431)  :  Fern, 
Commnitariat  (Lugd.  I6M,  Antw.  1657, Yen.  1667.  »roj 
alio  in  German,  C<^,  1567,  8vo) ;  Willich,  Comam^o- 
rial  i  includ.sev.  minor  juopb.]  (BasiL  15C6,8va)j  Sel- 
necker,  Aaihgviy  [including  Nabum,  etc.]  (L41K.  I6C7, 
iUi);  Tuscan,  CommaUariHt  (Ven.  1573,  Bvo);  CalTtn. 
Lrctvrri  (irans.  by  Baxter,  Lond.  1578,  4to) ;  PooianB^ 
A  lairguwf  (Magdeb.  1579,  Lpe.  1599,  410 ;  Stettin,  1661, 
8vo);  Baron, /VwJ«f>ow»(Bd.Uke,  Lond.  1679,  fijlio); 
Grynous,  Kmirralio  (BasiL  I5HI,  8vd);  Srttadcua.  Sf 
jnpiu  (Argen^  1588,  4to);  Junius,  iMtiema  (HeidrDh 
1694, 4to;  alMi  in  Opp.i,aaiy,  'King,  L««am  (Lmd. 
1694,1600, 1611, 1618:  Oxf.  1697, 1699, 4lo);  FenaidcBt. 
roMMmbin'Mi  (Colon.  1594,  folio;  1595.  8vo);  Abbott, 
F.Tpantio»  (Lond.  1600,  1613,  4to:  1846, 1  vok.  lAmo); 
Woldeius,  MeradM  tinclnd.  Joel  j  (Vitemb.  1605,  4<o>: 
Krackewiti,  aomatatarvu  (Hamb.  16L0,  Gtessm.  l«ll, 
8vo)  ;  Miley,£nU<f>tuw  (Heidelb.l6l4,4io] ;  Tanwriw, 
Cuiiunaitiinua  (Ro*L  1616,  1SS6,  4lo);  Schoepf,  Oam- 
•a«>fnn'w(Rost.16l9,4lo);  Qnariea,  POm  (Lond.  I«Ml 
4lo) ;  TreminiuB,Onn>naIiirn(OnolB,16XB,4to):  Mylis^ 
Co«iReatariu(Fnuicof.l6S4,}<(^ofii.l640,4tD;  aboia 
his.S*ffcpr,Amst,1701,fol.,p.978sq.);  Vnai,CammB^ 
lariiu  (Antw.  1640,  foL) ;  Aeosta,  CcmmaUariii  (ljig± 
1641, foL);  Urnnus,  CowKirfarte  (FiancoT.  1642, 8n>)  t 
Paciuchelli,  LtBiom  (Ven.  1660, 1660, 1664,  1701,  foGat 
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■lw>  inLuin,  Hoiuch.  167!,  foL :  Antw.  1681^  S  vols. 
loL');  De  .Salinu,  CommtMarii  (Luglt.  ISt!  aq^  3  voU. 
(oL);  Crocius,  0)mtii™(!rniu  (CmeL  1666,  Sro) ;  LeB»- 
dco,  Paraphnuit  [Rabbinual]  (Tr.  nd  Rh.  1666,  Svo) ; 
PetnEuB,  yol>r  [to  b  limnsL  from  the  Mtti.'\  (L.  R  1660, 
4lo);  "Scheid,  Cowmnrfiiniu  (Argent.  IBM,  IB6S,«o)( 
Uerhvd,  .>< wnbUiawj  [indnd.  Amos]  (Jen.  1663, 1670, 
««) ;  Pfeiller,  Pralatiann  (Vitemb.  1671, 1706,  Liptis, 
ISM,  4t(i;  ■!»  in  ()p7i.  i,  1131  >q.),  Hoebiiu,./(»u  i^ypi- 
(«r  (Lip«.  1678, 4Io) ;  ChristUniu,  Ilkutralio  (LipL  1683, 
8™) ;  Kreherod,  Erjmilio  {Htln.  1(586,  *tfl) !  Von  der 
Hirdl,  .di^^Butru,  cte.(HelinMadI,in  nepante  trutiaes, 
1719;  together,  1723,  foL) ;  Outhof,  Verldaatvii  (Anut 
17SB,  4io);  Steueralooi,  OntUtttiag  (Leyilen,  1780,  4to); 
Tui  d«r  Mmt,  IrrUonni^  (Gor.  171!,  4lo);  Reichen- 
tM;h,Z*eAaiMn:'jrrr<mMiii,elc.(Alt.l761,4to):LearinK, 
(Mm-m/HUFi  (ChemniU,  1780, 8vo) ;  LiraMr, /'ra^ni 
(Wintenlb.  1781, 2  tdIk.  Svo)  ,  Adun,  SmbtngagnKhidilr, 
Mt  (Boon,  1786,  4to)i  Rpei,  I'MUtocifM  (Giyph.  1786, 
4to) ;  Luderwaid,  A  lirgorir,  Mc  (HehnMult,  1787,  Svo) ; 
Ufipfoer,  Vara  n  ,S<Tir.,  etc.  (lijis,  1787-8,  B  p4iU  4lo)', 
Eon]es,OiHrTaJtiw*  m  Stpl^  etc(Jen*,  l78e,4lo) ;  Lowe, 
'^IXS  (BerL  1788,8toi  alflo  in  lua  general  oommeutvy, 
DcMau,  1805)  j  Grimm,  ErhHrmg  (DUudd.  I7B9,  8vd)  < 
Fabriciiu,  CiMwiotfaruu,  tte.  [tiom  Jewiih  aouTCo] 
(Gdtt.  17»2, 8vo) :  Gruiguid,  Vrben^mg  (Lpi|;.  179Z, 
Sro) ;  Panlus,  Znnck,  etc  (in  hu  MtmorabOiai,  Leipzig, 
ITM,vi,32ii(|.))  GTKUiojl,  ImUryrttattX  ratio,  mc  {y \- 
teinb.]794,2dinert.4to>i  BenjcHn,Arote>  (CiiDbr.1796, 
4t(t);  N>chlig>ll,^H/«cJrit/r,etc(in  Eichhom't  SiUia- 
<*<i,Up<,1799,tji,S21iiq.);  EUm of  WUni. ITfl-iB (Wil- 
iM,ie00,4ti>);Gol(lborn,£r«rwi(L{iz.t80B,8va)^JoDe>, 
Fortran,  etc  (London,  1810,  and  onen  riiKC,  12d»); 
•Friedrichaen,  Uibeiilidt,  ttc  (Alt.  1817,  Lpi,  1841, 8ro) ; 
Yoontc,  /^oMru  (London,  1819,  8fo)  :  Keindel,  Vtmch, 
mc  (BuDbe^,  1826,  8vo)  i  •KoaenmlUler,  Scholia  (put 
Tii,  \-oL  ii;  Lpig.  18-.i7,  8vo)i  Uiuig,  OraM  ii6.Hoat 
(HddelbLl8S',4io);Cunninghun,J>cfKrci  (Load.  1883, 
l2iiK>);  KibihoTp,£nAiru(Lond.  1834,870):  Krahmer, 
U-lertwhn'^  (KukL  1889,  8vo)  ;  Pretton,  Lecturti 
(London,  1840,  8vo);  JHger,  Enjxntni,  etc  (Tub.  1840, 
8vo) ;  Peddie,  Ijetarti  (Edintk  1861, 12mo) ;  Kuitabn, 
,^o.»o*>Cl/>,etc.(E4iin  burgh,  1849, 12nKi);M»cplie™oQ, 
£«<iirr((E<iinb.l849, 12iiio);  Tweedie,Zeuon(  {Edinb. 
1860,12mo);  Drilte,  A'cfn  [indoding  Howa]  (Cvnbr. 
1868, 8ro) ;  HatdiOK,  Latum  (Lond.  1866,  ISino);  Hair, 
Ltfom  (Ediob.  1854,  1867,  Svo);  Wright,  Glouarift, 
etc  (Lond.  1857,  8vo) ;  Desiam,  Ilbutralioiu  (Lcmdoo, 
1857,ISma);  Broad,  i>(«Bn*  (Land.  1860,  8vo),  •Kui~ 
ten,  ExpotHio  (Uogunt.  1862,  Bvo))  •Martin,  /cwit'i 
Mi*tio»  (Land.  1866,  8vo).     See  Pbophets,  Hinob. 

Jonah  bon-Abr«bun  Gkrvndi,  ■  Jewish  u- 
TUit,  and  one  nf  Ihe  principal  leaden  of  the  oppotf  tion 
to  tbe  •chool  oT  Maimonidta,  waa  bom  about  1196.  A 
di«HpleDftheedebntedSalanHiorMOntpensieT,he  had 
he  cwue  or  the  latter.  He  was  oive  of  the 
It  pronounced  the  ban  against  all  who  ahonld 
dan  lo  read  Ihe  wtitinga  of  the  celehmled  Jewuih  pbj- 
loaophcr,  and  his  opprmtion  had  in  every  waj  been  w 
bJtUT  against  the  Mainxmidisu  that  it  canwd  no  little 
ampriae  in  the  Jewish  c^amp  when  he,  upon  the  altempt 
of  tbe  inquiditora  to  destroy  all  copies  of  Ihe  Kabbinical 
writings,  cfienly  declared  hia  fortner  course  a  mistake, 
and  prurtnunced  the  second  Moses  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  even  entered  upon  a  pilKrimage  to  the  grave  nf  the 
man  whose  writingn  and  disciples  he  had  fbrrnerlf  op- 
posed; and  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  Jewish  con- 
((Tegation  which  demanded  his  services,  he  halted  on 
the  journey,  and  there  died  (about  1270),  his  death  was 
attributed  by  some  of  hia  superstitiona  brethren  aa  a 
punnhment  of  heaven  for  the  non-fnlflltncnt  uf  his  duty 
l»  visit  the  grave  of  Mainvmldes,  and  there  declare  the 
fbllv  of  hia  fnriDer  course.  Jonah  was  a  man  of  aplendid 
paria,  and  did  much  to  allay  strifii  among  his  people. — 
GrSIx,  Gttdt.  d.  J<vbv,  vii,  46, 117  sq.  See  Saloxo  of 
(J.  H.W.I 
IV.-M 
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Jo  aan  (tuvov,  perti.  eontr.  for  Jorathah  or  Jo- 
IIAHAK,  or  L  q.  Jonas),  ihe  son  of  Eliakim  and  father 
of  Joseph  among  the  materrjlanceetors  of  Christ  (Luke 
ill,  80).  He  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.  RG 
oonsiderably  ante  87S.    See  Ge-nealoct  of  Cubist. 

Jo'dm  (I. 
fom  oTtbe  na, 
New  Testameni 

1.  The  prophet  Johah  (!  Eadr.  1,89;  Tohit  xiv,4, 
8;  Matt,  xii,  80,  40,  41  [  xvi,4;  Luke  xi,  M,  30,  S3). 

2.  A  peisQo  occupying  Ihe  aune  podlion  in  1  Esdr. 
ix,  SB  as  EuEUR  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  x,  S3. 
Perhaps  the  cOTTUplion  originated  in  reading  'SV^K 
for  ItS^in,  as  ^ipean  to  have  beeo  the  case  In  1  Esdr, 
ix,  B3  (compare  Kara  ji,-31).  The  fonner  would  have 
caught  the  compilet'a  eye  from  Erra  x,  S2,  and  the 
original  form  Elionaa,  as  it  ippeara  in  tbe  Vulg.,  could 
easily  have  become  Jonas. 

3.  The  father  of  the  apostle  Peter  (John  xxi,  IS,  16, 
17).  In  John  i,  4!  the  name  is  lest  eorttcllj  Angliciied 
"Jona"  (some  HSS.  have  'luriiwtr).  A.D.  ante  26. 
@«e  also  Bah-jona.  Instead  of  'luva  (genitive)  In  all 
the  above  paasagea,  good  codic«  have  1i>^ivou  or  Iw 
nvov,  which  latter  Lachnunn  has  introduced  into  the 
text.  Perhaps  Jamu  ia  but  a  contracUon  for  Joiamiu 
(Luke  iii,  27),  which  is  the  aame  ai  Jehu. 

Jonas,  bishop  OF  Oruuns,  an  eminent  prelate  in  the 
Latin  Church,  flourished  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  died  in  842.  Jonas  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affaiis  of  his  lime,  and  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  Iconoelaslie  controversy,  in  which  ha 
assumed  a  mediate  coune.  In  his  Dr  evbn  Imagimim 
(1645,  IGmo)  he  wrote  both  against  Claudius,  bisbop  of 
Turin,  and  the  Iconodaals.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  king  Charles  Ihe  Bald,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favor.  Although  condemning  the  deatraycrs  of  images; 
he  did  not  «ppRH*e  the  worship  of  them,  and  the  meet 
eminent  Catholic  wiittis,  such  as  Bellannine,  thei«fi>te 
disapprove  of  his  work.  Hi*  other  principal  works 
are,  I.i/rri  trrr  dr  intfitatione  itiicati  (trusl.  into  French 
by  De  Hege,lGG2,12mo):— ;>  Huf^uriow  rrjn'a  (Hand. 
intoyrenchliyDesB»aret»,1661,evo).  These  two  works 
are  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  D'Achery's  Spidltij.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Mirakn  (in  BM.  Falri^). 
tieeMihnan,f.<ifnarw'.iv,421;  Scbrockh,A'irTAa^ 
Ktirilr,  xxiii,  294  iq.,  416  sq.  \  Aicbbach,  Xireita-La. 
in,  678, 

Jonka,  Juatna,  one  of  the  meat  eminent  tetDrmera 
in  Germany,  a  amtemporaiy  and  asaociate  of  Luther, 
was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  June  5,  I4B8.  He  studied  law 
St  the  University  of  Erfurt,  In  1S19,  however,  encour- 
aged by  the  advice  of  both  Hess  and  Erasmus,  he  de- 
cided to  eludy  theoh^ty,  and,  indining  to  the  cause  of 
Ihe  Reformen,  he  allied  himself  to  Luther  in  1621,  and 
thereafter  became  closely  connected  with  the  great  rs- 
fotmer.  He  went  to  Worms  wiih  him,  artd  waa  soon 
after  appointed  pnvoet  of  the  church  at  Wittenbei]g. 
Here  he  was  nisde  D.D.  by  the  university,  in  which  h« 
became  a  |at)fcaaor,  and  ever  after  worked  aealoualy  lor 
the  propagation  of  Ihe  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Hia  legal  knowledge  was  of  especial  service  to  tbe  Ra- 
farmcrs.  In  1629  he  accompaiued  Luther  to  Marburg, 
and  his  letters  on  this  occaaion  are  a  valuable  hiaiorical 
conliibulion.  In  16B0  we  find  him  aasisting  Mdanc- 
ihon  in  the  completion  of  his  Avguilojia.  In  1641  he 
removed  to  HaUeto  assume  pastoral  duties  at  StMaiy's 
Church  in  that  dty,  but  in  1646  duke  Maurice  otdered 
him  to  quit  Ihe  place,  and  he  returned  only  after  the 
elector  John  Frederick  had  taken  poaMSsion  of  the  dty 
in  1647.  The  battle  of  MUhlberg,  which  falls  in  (his 
year,  sgain  tamed  the  fate  of  the  Protestants,  and  be 
once  more  qnitted  Halle.  In  1 661  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Clohu^,  and  in  1653  superintendent  of  Eia- 
feld,  where  he  died  OcL  9, 1666.  Jonas  was  paiticulatw 
ly  diacingiushed  as  a  ready  speaker  and  aa  a  writer. 
He  took  part  in  the  ttansUtion  of  Uie  BiUe  by  Luther, 
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umI  wnU  Pra/atio  n  EpitUtat  diii  PavH  Apoiloli,  ad 
CariHIiioi,  etc  (Erfurt,  1S20,  4to) :— £,)>thlRr  Jadicii  J. 
Jonm,  prapot,  WiOdinb.,  dt  {orriffmditatriiitinini  (1628) ; 
—Ammlaliooi*  J.Jena  m  Ada  ApotoIoniia(Wnum\i. 
UU,  Basle,  liib)  -.—  Vom  aUm  u.  Mum  CoA,  Cfauten  u. 
Lrlire  (Witlenb,  16261 -.-Witch  dtt  rtrhm  Kirckt,  tad 
dagrgen  mrlcA  d.fultcU  Kirckt  ttt  (Witlenb.  1534. 4to): 
^Oratia  Juiii  Jam,  doet.  IhtoL,  dt  SOidiu  Tktohgiai 
(Witcemb.l&39;  'HviwiM.hm,Sdtel.  Drrtamal.^Wy.- 
'Dn  xi  Ptabnt  AatUgung  {Wiltt!mbag,l!ii6):^K\inf 
Hiitonii  T.  Lutitri  MMikAoi  u.gfitUKhm  Avftchtangm 
(in  Luther's  Worki) ;  etc  He  alu  published  a  number 
or  tniuUlions  into  German,  eapeciallf  of  works  of  Lu- 
ther mil  Uelancthon ;  ilsa  traiulatioDB  fironi  Germui 
into  Latin.  See  Reialuud,  Conminitatio  hiit.  limlog.  de 
Vitan  ObilaJuiliJiimr,tle.  (Weimar,  17S1);  Knapp, 
Xarralio  de  Jiuta  Joaa,  etc.  (Halle,  1817,  4lo) ;  ErKh 
u. Gruber, ^ %annM  EncyUop.i  Henti(;,Jbat-t'iiei/Uop. 
vii,  1  sq.;  Prtssel  Leben  a.  aatgrtr.  SiAriftai  d.  Valrri 
u.  Brgrinden.  d.  iuther.  Kirtke  (1862),  vol.  viii. 

JonaSi  LndirlS.  ons  of  th«  ablest  German  theo- 
logians of  our  day,  was  bom  at  NeuWadt  a;  O.  February 
11, 1797,  During  the  Franoo-PTussLin  war  of  1812- 
181&  lie  fought  against  Che  foreign  inradei.but  as  noon 
as  peace  dawned  on  his  natire  land  he  resnnied  bis  the- 
ological studies  under  the  cdebralcd  Schlelermacber,  of 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  hithful 
(hUMters.  Afker  preaching  at  diBerent  place*,  he  re- 
'moTeil  to  Berlin  in  1834,  and  eoon  securixl  a  place  in 
the  foreground  among  Berlin's  targe  array  of  tbeolo^cal 
wiiUrs.  He  pubhihed  Scbleiermacher's  H3S. :  his  phil- 
o*o|riiical  Eura/i  tmd  Diitrriatimu  in  IBSfi,  the  Dia/tt~ 
He  in  1839,  MaraU  in  1848,  LtUen  in  1858.  He  died 
Sept.  19, 1859.  Jonas  was  one  of  the  founders  oT  the 
ifmaMeJiiyl  of  the  United  Church  of  Pra«na  (com- 
piiaing  the  Iteformed  and  Lutheran  churches  at  that 
time.    See  art.  Prussia). 

Jon'atluui  (Heb.  yauaHUm,'  IPji"".  1  8am.  liii,  2, 
8,16, 24;  xiv,  1,8,4,12,18,  14, 17,  27,  27,  S9,  SB,  40,  41, 
42, 43, 44,4^.49;  xii,  1;  I  Kings  i,  42,48;  I  Chron.  ii, 
82,33;  1,2,  ii,84;  Eua  Tiii,0;  i,  16;  Neh.xii,ll, 
14,  8o;  Jer.  il,  8;  Sept  Iwi^av},  a  contracted  form 
of  JsHOMATUAM  (IPJin^q.d.  THeodort,  1  Chron.  xivii, 
2Sj  2  Chrao.  xTii,8;  Neh.  xii,  18;  Anglkiied  "Jona- 
than" elsewhere,  Judg.  zviii,  SO ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  6, 8;  xviii, 
1,8,4:  zix,I,!,4,8,7;  111,1,8,4,6,9,10,11,12,13,16, 
17,18,26,37,28,80,82,83,34,36,37,38,39,40,42;  xxiii, 
16,18;  xxxi,2;  2  SaoL  i,  4,G,  12, 17,  22,23,  26,  26;  ir, 
4;  i«,  1,8,6,  7;  XV,  27,36;  x vii,  17  20;  xxi,  7, 12,  IB, 
14.21;  xitUi,S2i  I  C^iran. viii, 88, S4 ;  ii,39,40|  xx,7; 
zxvii,82;  Jer. xuvii,  16,  20 ;  xxiviii,26;  SepL'lwvd- 
iav),  the  oanw  of  fifteen  or  more  men  in  the  canonical 
Sciiptuns,  beaide«  several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Joae- 
phos. 

1.  A  Levile  descended  tmm  Qerahom,  the  son  of  Ho- 
ses (Juilg.  xviii,  30).  It  ia  Indeed  said,  in  our  Han- 
letic  copies,  that  the  Ctenliom  (torn  whom  this  Jona- 
than sprang  was  "  the  nn  of  Man^h ;"  but  it  is  nn 
very  good  gniundi  supposed  that  in  the  nann  Hoiee 
(niia),  the  single  letter  a  (3)  has  been  intetpohOed  (and 
H  is  usually  writUn  napnded,  Buxtorf,  TOer.  p.  14), 
changing  it  intoHanaaseh  (nt'3i3),  in  order  to  save  the 
character  of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  atain  of  having 
an  idolater  among  his  immediate  descendants  (Baba 
Balhra,  109,  *).  The  singular  name  Gerahom,  and  Ibo 
dale  of  the  transaction,  go  far  (o  establish  this  view. 
Accordingly  the  Vulgate,  and  some  copiu  of  Che  Sep- 
tuagint,  actually  exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of 
ManasBch.  (Sec  Clariie'i  ComnKrU.  ad  lot)  The  his- 
tory uf  this  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  uairative  which 
occupies  Judges  xvii,  xviii,  and  is  one  of  the  two  ac- 
counts which  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to  that  boolc 
The  events  ihemselves  appear  to  have  occuned  soon  af- 
~:r  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  eldei 


him,  when  the 


government  was  in  a 


t  unsettled 
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State.    Its  pnqiet  place  in  the  ehnsMilagiaJ  ordei  wbU 
have  been  between  the  lecnid  and  thinl  chapten  el  the 
book.     RC  cir.  15»0. 
Jonathan,  who  was  nmdeoC  at  Bethlehem,  lived  at  ■ 

livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levilea  who  hail  ■  dain 
upon  them,  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  destitute  of  th« 
landed  possessions  which  gave  to  all  others  a  suflkieut 
maintenance.  He  theraton  went  forth  lo  seek  hia  fa- 
tune.  In  Mount  Ephraim  he  came  lu"a  hooar  offpida,* 
which  had  been  eMablished  by  one  Micah,  who  wausd 
nothing  but  a  priest  to  make  hia  establiahment  cod- 
plele.  See  Hicak.  This  person  made  Joualhan  what 
was  manifestly  cantndereit  the  handsome  ofhr  ot  en- 
gaging him  as  bis  priest  for  hia  victuals,  ■  yearly  sint 
of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels  (about  six  duUar«>  a  Tear  in 
money.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  till  the  Daniie 
spia,  who  were  sent  by  tlieir  tribe  to  explore  the  north, 
paaseil  this  way  and  fomed  his  acqusintasce.  Wboi, 
not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed  Uanilea  fed  the 
same  way  in  going  to  settle  near  the  sourciea  at  the 
Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  Micah's  cataUiabmcot  la 
them,  on  which  they  went  and  took  away  not  only 
"  the  epliod,  (he  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,"  bat 
the  priest  also,  that  they  might  set  up  the  aame  wonfaip 
in  the  place  of  which  they  were  going  to  take  pnan 
sioii.  Micah  vainly  protested  against  this  robbery ;  bat 
Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at  the  im|>rDvemeiil  in  bis 
prospects,  and  from  that  time,  even  down  to  the  a^ 
tivity.he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  be  prieitaaf 
the  banilea  in  the  town  of  l^ish,  the  name  of  whkb 
was  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  mppoae  that  thia  i^ab- 
lishmenl,  whether  in  the  bands  of  Micah  or  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  involved  an  apostasy  from  Jehovah.  It  ffttn 
rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  localize  or  douioCj- 
cate  his  presence,  under  thoiie  symbols  and  farms  oT 
service  which  were  common  among  the  neigh borinxnn- 
tions,  bat  were  forhidden  to  the  Hebrews.  The  ofince 
beie  was  twofold— the  eataUishmeut  of  a  sacmi  lilaal 
different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  leLugiused, 
and  the  worship  bj  ^mbols,  naturally  leading  to  idoia- 
tjy,  with  the  ministration  of  one  who  coold  *  " 
be  a  priest,  but  only  a  Levite,  and 
in  which  no  Aaronic  priest  could  le 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  n 
ually  merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  which, 
set  up  in  this  place,  his  chracc  of  which  may 
Hbly  have  been  detemMned  by  its  being  already  in  poa- 

The  Targum  of  B.  Joseph,  on  IC^him.. 
tiSee  this  Jonathan  with  Sbelinel,  the  soi 
who  ia  there  said  to  have  repented  (ttSTn  ^3S)  b 
hia  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appinnted  by  David  as 
chief  over  his  treasorea,  AD  this  arise*  frota  a  tilay 
upon  the  name  Sheboel,  from  which  this  meaning  la  ex- 
tracted in  accordance  with  a  favorite  practkc  of  Ike 
Targumist. 

2.  Second  of  the  two  aona  of  Jada,  and  gnnda^  irf 
Jerahmeel,of  the  family  of  Judah;  as  his brotber  JctlMr 
died  without  issae,  this  branch  of  the  Hoe  waa  eosiliB^ 
through  the  two  sons  of  Jonathan  (1  Chnm.  ii,  St,  K). 
aC.  conoderahly  post  1612. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  king  Saul  and  the  boaon  frit^ 
of  David  (JoBcphut'l«vct3i|.^iiJ.vi.S,l).  He6nta|>- 
peais  some  time  after  his  father's  acceuood  SaiD.ziii, 
2).  If  hia  younger  brother  Ishboabeth  was  turty  nl  il> 
time  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  moat  have 
been  at  least  thirty  when  he  is  Arst  mentiooed.  Of  hie 
own  family  we  know  nothing  except  the  birth  nf  tat 
son,  Ave  yean  before  his  death  (2  Sam.iv,4)-  Me  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  ttunae. 
Like  Saul,  he  wa*  a  man  of  great  otength  and  acdvkr 
(2  Sam.  i,  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at  MichmHh  WM  a 
proofs  He  was  also  famous  for  the  pecvliai  manial 
erdaes  in  which  bis  tribe 
ii^  (1  Chion.  xii,  i).    Hi*  bow  was 
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ipMT  VM  to  hu  fitb«r :  "  the  hotn  Ot  JoditbiD  tonwd 
iwc  back"  (2  Svn.  i,  ±2).  It  vu  ilnji  about  him  (I 
Sam.  KViii,  4 ;  xi,S6).  It  ia  througb  hia  relatioa  with 
Daiid  that  he  is  ehieOy  known  lo  us,  probably  aa  re- 
lated by  hia  daacendanti  at  David's  court.  But  there  is 
•  backgnHUid.  not  to  clearly  giveu,  ot  hii  relation  with 
bis  father.    From  tbe    '        ■      ■     -    ■  ■     ■ 


Hew 


his  ralher's  meala.  Aa  Abnor  and  David  se«m  In  have 
oMopied  the  places  afterwards  called  the  captainciea  or 
"the  boat" aod" or  the  guaid,"nhe  aeaoa  to  have  been 
(as  Hushu  afterwarda)  "  tbe  friend"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx, 
iS ;  2  Sam.  zv,  37).  The  whole  atoi;  implies,  without 
ti[aHiiig,  the  deep  attacbmeiit  of  the  father  and  sod. 
Jonttban  can  only  go  on  his  dangieroua  expedition  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  1)  by  concealing  it  ftom  SauL  Saul's  vow  is 
conHnned,  and  ita  tragic  effect  deepened,  hj  his  feehng 
for  his  SOD, "  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son"  (ibid,  xiv, 
S9).  "  Tell  me  what  thou  hait  done"  (ibid,  xiv,  43). 
Jonathan  canoot  bear  lo  believe  bis  father's  enmity  lo 
David :  "  My  father  will  do  nothing,  forest  or  small,  but 
that  be  will  show  it  to  me :  and  why  should  my  father 
hide  tbia  tbiog  from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam,  xx.  3)- 
To  bim,  if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable —  "  Saul  hearkened  unto  ttie  voice  of  Jona- 
than" (1  Sam.  xix,  6).  Their  mutual  affection  was  in- 
deedintemiptedby  thegtowthofSaul'siDiauily.  Twice 
the  father  would  have  sacrificed  the  son:  once  in  con- 
sequence of  his  vow  (t  Sam.  xiv);  the  second  time,  more 
dtUberstely,  on  the  discovery  of  David's  flight ;  and  on 
this  laat  occauoo,  a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some 
darker  history.  Were  the  pbiasea '^  son  of  a  perverse  r& 
belliona  woman"— "shame  on  thy  mother's  nakedness" 
(lSam.xx,30,Sl},mere  frantic  invectives?  or  was  there 
something  in  the  stoiy  of  Abinoain  or  Kizpah  which  we 
do  not  know  7  "In  Bene  anger"  Jonathan  left  tbe  roy- 
al presence  (ib.  S4).  But  he  cost  bis  lot  with  his  father's 
decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "in  death  they 
were  not  divided" (2  Sam. i, 28;  1  8«m.xxiii,16). 

1.  The  flnt  main  part  of  his  career  is  connected  with 
the  war  with  the  PbiUslinea,  commonly  called,  from  its 
kicality, "  the  war  of  Michmasb'' (1  Sam.  xiii,21,  Sept.), 
as  the  last  yean  o(  the  Peloponneuan  War  were  called, 
for  a  similar  reason,  "the  war  of  Decelea."    In  tbe  pre- 

no  mention  of  him ;  and  bis  abrupt  appearance,  without 
explanation,  in  xiii,  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that  some  part 
of  the  narrative  has  been  lost.  B.C.107S.  Heiaalready 
of  great  importance  in  the  state.    Of  the  8000  men  of 

2;  xxvi,  1,  2),  1000  were  under  the  command  of  Jona- 
than U  Gibeah.  The  Philistines  were  still  in  the  gen- 
eral command  of  the  country ;  an  officer  was  staCiorted 
at  Geba,  either  the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close 
loit.  Inasuddenactofyoulhful  daring,  as  when  Tell 
toae  against  Geesler,  or  as  in  sacred  biatory  Hosts  rose 
•gainst  Ibe  Egyptian,  Jonathan  sidw  this  ofBcer  (Auth. 
Vera.''garTieoa,''Sepl.n>'Nniii|3,lSam.xiii,3,4.  See 
Ewald,  ii,  4'G),  and  thus  gave  the  aigiutl  for  a  general 
molt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole  pop- 
nladon  rose.  But  it  was  a  prematore  attempt.  The 
Philistines  pourctl  in  from  the  plain,  and  tbe  tyranny  be- 
came more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  See  Saui.  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (with  their  immediate  attendants)  alone 
had  aims,  amidst  the  general  weakness  and  diuiming 
of  tbe  people  (1  Sam.  xiii,  22>  They  were  encamped 
at  Gibeah,  with  a  small  body  of  GOO  men,  and  as  ibey 
looked  down  from  that  height  on  the  misfortune 
their  country,  and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,: 
weptakiDd(Sept.(cXn<D>',l  Sam. xiii,  16). 

From  this  rq^)ieaaion,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former  act 
had  been  the  Hist  lo  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  (he  flnt 
to  ddiver  bis  people.  On  the  fonner  occasonSaul  had 
been  equally  with  biiaself  involved  in  tbe  tesponsitHlity 
of  the  deed.  Saul "  blew  the  trumpet  i"  Saul  had  "  smit- 
ten the  officer  of  the  Philistines"  (xiii.B,*),  Dot  now 
it  wooU  saepi  that  Jonatbaii  waa  rcMlved  to  oodertake 
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the  whole  risk  bianelT.  '  "The  day,"  tbe  day  Sied  by 

him  (Sept.  yi»rai  i(  li/upa,  1  Sam.  xiv,  1),  approached; 
and  without  communicating  his  project  In  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  young  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chid's  of  that 
retained  as  his  annor-bcarer,  he  ssllied  forth  from 
Gibeah  to  attack  the  ganison  of  the  Philistines  station- 
I  the  other  aide  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmasb 
I).  His  words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exact- 
ly the  ancient  and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  [sraeimsh  war- 
rior: "Come,  and  let  us  go  over  mito  the  garrison  of 
these  lutcircnmcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will  work 
for  DSj  for  there  is  no  rcMraint  to  Jehovah  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  tbe  close  friendship  of  the  two  young  men,  already 
like  that  which  afterwards  sprang  up  between  Jona- 
than and  David.  "Pa  all  that  is  in  thine  heart;  .... 
behold,  /  am  with  thee^  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (SepL, 
I  8am.  xiv,  ly  After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and 
the  more,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the 
high-priest  or  an;  prophet  before  his  departnre),  Jona- 
than proposed  to  draw  an  omeu  for  their  course  fmca 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  gairison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  desceiuling  upon  them,  they 
would  remain  in  the  valley ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  Ihey  were  lo  accept  it. 
The  latter  turned  oot  lo  be  the  ease.  Tbe  first  sppear- 
ance  of  the  two  warrion  from  behind  the  rocks  waa 
taken  by  the  Philiilints  as  s  furtive  apparition  of  "the 
Hebrews  coming  forth  out  of  tbe  holes  where  they  had 
hid  themselves:"  and  tbey  were  welcomed  wilh  a  scof- 
fing invitation  (such  as  the  Jebnsites  afterwards  offered 
lo  David),  "Come  up,  and  we  will  (how  you  s  thing" 
(xiv,  4-12).  Jonathan  immediately  look  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  be  was,  "strong  aa  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle"  (2  Sam.  i,  23X  be  was  fully  equal 
to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  bands  and  feet  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  be  came  directly  in  view 
of  them,  wilh  his  annor-bearer  behind  him,  they  both, 
after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Cbron.  xii,  2),  dis- 
charged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  pebbles  from  their 
bows,  croaa-bowa,  and  dings,  with  such  efiect  that  twen- 
ty men  fell  at  the  first  onset.  A  panic  seized  the  garri- 
son, thence  spread  lo  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the  sur- 
rounding hordes  of  maraudeis ;  an  earthqoake  combined 
with  tbe  terror  of  the  moment ;  the  confusion  increased ; 
the  Israelites  who  had  been  taken  slaves  by  tbe  Philis- 
tines during  the  last  three  days  (Sept.)  roee  in  mutiny ; 
lbs  Israelites  who  lay  bid  in  Ibe  uumeroas  caTems  and 
deep  boles  in  which  Ibe  rocka  of  the  ndgbborhood 
abound,  sprang  out  of  their  enbteiranean  dwellings. 
Saul  and  bis  little  band  had  wstcbeil  in  astonjabment 
the  wild  retrml  frem  the  heights  of  Gibeah;  he  now 
joined  in  the  pursuil,which  led  him  besiUong  after  tbe 
fugitives,  over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down 
the  pass  of  Beth-boron  to  AJalon  (xiv,  I5-SI).  See 
GlmAH.  The  father  and  son  had  notmet  on  thistday: 
Saul  only  conjectured  hia  son's  abscnoe  Iroai  not  finding 
bin  when  he  numbered  the  people.  Jonathan  had  not 
hMTd  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv,  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on 
mi\y  one  who  ate  before  the  evening.     In  Ibe  diziiness 
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ifler  bis  desperate  exertiooa,  he  put  forth  th 
apparently  had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  beeu  iii>  cuiei 
weapon,  and  Uisled  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  tbey  passed  thmugh  the  forest.  The  pursuers  in 
general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight  itHlul- 
gence  by  fear  of  tbe  royal  curse;  but  the  moment  that 
]  the  day.  with  its  enforced  fast,  was  over,  they  fiew,  like 
I  Muslims  at  sunact  during  tbe  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the 
I  captured  catde,  and  devoured  Ihem,  even  to  the  brutal 
neglect  of  the  law  which  forbade  tbe  dismcmbennent  of 
the  fresh  caiaHCs  with  tbe  bbod.  This  violation  of 
the  law  Saul  endeavored  lo  pievent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stoite,  which  served  both  a*  a  mds  ta- 
ble and  aa  an  altar ;  tbe  firel  altar  that  was  raised  under 
the  monarchy.  It  was  in  tbe  dead  of  nighl,  after  this 
wild  revel  was  over,  that  be  piopoMd  that  the  pursuit 
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■hould  be  oimtinued  till  daim ;  and  then,  when  the  ri- 
lence  of  the  ancle  of  the  bigb-prieat  indicUed  tbtt 
■omething  bad  occurred  to  intercept  the  divine  favor, 
the  lot  was  tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  aa  the  colpriL 
Jephthah's  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ; 
but  the  people  inleiposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  thai 
great  daj-,  uid  JonMban  wa>  eaved  (xiv.  24-46). 

2.  But  the  chief  iaureM  of  Jonathan's  career  i*  de- 
rived from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  ftv>m  the  viccoTy  over  the 
champion  of  Gatb,  and  continued  till  his  death.  It  is 
the  first  KUicsl  iiulance  of  a  romantic  friendship,  such 
aa  was  commoD  afterwards  in  Greece,  and  baa  been  since 
in  Christendam ;  and  is  remarkable  both  as  giving  its 
sanction  to  these,  and  as  filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own, 
which  has  been  imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modeni 
works  of  fiction.  "The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with 
the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
sonl" — "Tbv  love  lo  me  was  wonderfnl,  passing  the 
kive  of  women"  (1  Sam.  sviil,  I ;  3  Sam.  i,  SB).  Ewih 
foam]  in  each  the  affection  that  he  foand  not  in  his  own 
family ;  iw  Jeakmsy  of  rivalry  between  the  two,  as 
elaimiuits  for  the  same  throne,  ever  inlerjioeed :  "  liioD 
sbtlt  be  king  in  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee' 
(I  Sam.  xxiii,  IT).  The  friendship  was  conflimed,  after 
the  nianner  of  the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  re- 
peated. The  first  was  immediately  on  their  first  ac- 
quainlance.  Jonathan  gave  David  aa  a  pledge  his  myal 
mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famoos  bow  (xviii, 
4).  His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  tiie  in- 
sane rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  interceded 
forhislife,  at  Bnt  with  success  (1  Sam.  xii,  1-7).  Then 
the  madneH  returned,  and  David  fled.  It  was  in  a  se- 
cret interview  during  this  Sight,  by  the  stone  of  Eiel, 
that  the  second  covenant  was  inade  betweeo  the 
friend^  of  a  edit  more  binding  kind,  extending  to  thor 
mutual  poaterity— Jonathan  laying  such  emphaus 
this  portion  of  the  compact  as  almost  to  luKgeet  the  < 
lief  of  a  riight  nil^ving  on  his  part  at  David's  future 
conduct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest  col- 
ors— his  little  artifices — his  love  for  both  his  father  and 
his  friend — bis  bitWr  disappointment  at  bis  father's  uo- 
manageaUe  fury— his  familiar  sport  of  archery.  With 
passionate  embrace*  and  tears  the  two  fHenda  parted, 
RC.  dr.  1062,  to  meet  only  once  more  (I  Sam.  xx). 
That  one  more  meeting  was  far  away  In  the  forest  of 
Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm 
tot  his  friend's  life  ia  now  changed  into  a  confidence  that 
he  will  escape:  "He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God." 
l^nally,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  cove- 
lumt,  and  thai  parted  forever  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  lfi-18).  R 
C.  cir.  1061. 

From  this  lime  forth  we  hear  no  mrae  till  the  battle 
of  GiUma.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  tsotbers 
and  his  father,  and  bis  corpse  shared  their  fate  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2,  8).  RC  1058.  His  remains  were  buried  arst 
at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but  afterwards  removed  with 
those  of  his  father  lo  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (i  Sam.  xxi, 
19).  The  news  of  his  death  occauoned  the  celebraWd 
el^  of  David,  in  which,  as  the  friend,  he  naturally  oc- 
cupies the  chief  place  (2  Sam.  i,  22, 23, 2b.  26),  and  which 
seems  lo  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the  archera 
of  Jodab,  in  comtoemoration  of  the  one  great  archer, 
Jonathan:  "He  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  use  of  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i,  17,  IS). 

Jonathan  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  hia  death  (2  Sam.  iv,  4),  to  whom  he  had  probably 
given  bis  original  name  of  Herib-baal,  afierwanls 
changed  for  Hepbiboabeth  (comp.  1  Chron.  viii,  B4 ;  ix, 
40).  See  Hefhidosheth.  Through  him  the  line  of 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra 
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ii,  S6fl :  Ewald,  fir.  Gefk.  ii 

vtdit,  etc  (Uroning.  1839) ;  Stntaa,  He  amtcilia  Uatidit 

((y(m.(Hildbnrgh.lT39). 

4.  Son  of  Shage,  a  relative  of  Ahiam,  both  aansig 
David's  famous  wanioni  and  deacendanla  of  Jadxn  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (3  Sam.  xuii,  SS;  I  Chmn.  xi, 
84).     RC  1040.     See  Harakitk. 

5,  Son  of  the  higb^^iriest  Abiathar,  a 
adbomn  to  David's  cause  during  Ibe  n 
salom  (2  Sam.  xv,  27,  86).  He  remaint 
under  pretence  of  procuring  water,  and  i 
master  the  proceedinga  in  the  camp  trf'thi 
Sam.  xvii,  20 ;  Joae^dius  Iwvn^.  Aat.  vii,  9,  !).  RC 
cir.  1023,    At  a  later  date  his  00  -    -  ■ 

Adonijah  the  far(«talinent  of  his  m 
cenion  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  41, 4S).  RCl  cir.  lOlS. 
"On  both  occasions  it  may  be  remuked  that  be  an>n>s 
as  the  swift  and  trusty  messeoger.  He  is  the  IM  da- 
aceodsnt  of  Eli  of  ■nbam  we  hear  aDytbing"  (Snlli). 
See  David. 

4.  Sod  of  Sfaatnmah  (Shimeah  or  Shimea),  ■»<  Da- 
vid's nephew,  aa  weD  aa  one  of  his  chief  vaTriora,  a  p*- 
silion  which  be  earned  by  slaying  a  gigantic  idalivs 
of  Goliath  {3  Sam.  xxi,  SI ;  1  Chron.  xx,  7 ;  JaseriliH 
'\uvA^ijt,Ail.\-ii,\.%^)-  RCIOIB.  He  was  alM> noslf 
secretary  of  the  royal  cabinet  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  33,  whas 
^i^  ia  mislaken  in  the  Auth.Vna.  fis  the  imiai  torn 
of"uncle'7.  Rai014.  « JerMB*  {01™*. //*-.<•  1 
Sam.  xvii,  13)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  tbe 
prophet,  thus  nuking  up  tbe  eighth  son.  not  naiBed  ia 
1  Chron.  ii,  18-16.    But  this  is  not  probaUe"  (Staitk). 

7.  Son  of  Uuiah,  and  steward  of  the  agricultard 
revenue  of  David  <l  Chron.  zxvii,  3S;  Heb.  wai  A.V. 

"jEHOKATnAS'l. 

8.  One  of  the  Levitea  MOt  by  Jeboshaphat  to  aid  im 
teaching  tbe  Law  to  the  peofde  (1  Chron.  xvii,  S;  Htk 
and  A.V.'jEHonATHAit"). 

9.  A  scribe  whoae  bouse  was  converted  into  ■  prisMi 
in  which  Jeremiah  was  ckaely  confined  (Jet.  xxvii,  16, 
20;  xxxviii,36).     EC  £89. 

10.  Brother  of  Johonon,  the  son  of  Rareah,  md  as- 
sociated with  him  in  bis  intercourse  with  Gcdaliab,  iW 
BabyloniaagoverDorDfJerusal«n(Jei.xI,8>.   RCfiB7. 

11.  Son  of  Sbemoiah  and  priest  conlanporarr  with 
Joiakim  (Neb.xii,I8i  Heb.  and  A.V. "  JmoNATltjuO- 

13.  Son  of  Melicn  and  prisst  contemporary  with  Jes- 
akim  (Neh.  xii,  14>     RC  betweco  536  and  459. 

13.  Father  of  Ebed,  which  latter  was  on  bndice  of 
tbe  "sons"  of  Adin  that  retomed  from  BobyhMi  with 
Eira  (Ezra  viii,  6)  >t  the  head  of  fifty  malea,  a  uabsf 
which  is  increased  to  250  in  1  Esdr.  viii,  BS,  when  Jb»- 
athan  is  written  Imvo^oc.    RC  ante  4N. 

14.  Son  of  Aiahel,  a  chief  Isnelile  assodated  vitk 
Jahaiiab  in  separating  the  returned  exilea  fnm  Ikoir 
Gentile  wives  (Etrai,  IB).    Ra45!>. 

15.  Son  ofJoiadaand  father  orJaddua,Jcwtsh  high- 
priests  (Neh.  xii,  II);  elsewhere  called  JolUaA<f  (IMk 
xii,  22),  and  apparently  Join  by  Joespfaua,  who  nlaws 
his  insaiminslinn  of  bis  own  brother  Jeans  in  tbe  Ttmt- 
pie  (A  M.  li,  7, 1  and  2).  Jonathan,  or  John,  waa  higb- 
priest  for  thirty-two  yeua,  according  to  Euaefaina  ssst 
tbe  Aleiandr.  Chron.  (Seldcn,  Zle  «■«»&  ia  AnSffC  (>(<. 
vi,  vii).     See  HfaH-PRIEST. 

16.  Son  of  Shemaiob,  of  the  family  of  Aoapli,  an) 
father  of  Zechariah,  which  lost  waa  me  of  Uie  pbcMs 

onriah  the  trumpets  as  the  jauiiiiwiia 
around  the  rebnilt  walla  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xiL 
36).     RC  ante  446. 

IT.  A  son  of  Hatlalhiaa,  and  Isadcr  of  the  Jewa  m 
their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his  fanitlMf 
Jndae  Haccabsnis,  RC  161  (1  Haoo.  tx.  19  aq.).  tlMlk 
See  iklAOCABiaa. 

lS.AsaDDfAbsslom  (I  Haec  xiii.ll),  aentbr  » 
mon  with  a  force  to  oocupy  Joppa.  which  waa  dna^f 
in  the  bond)  of  the  Jews  (1  Uooe.  xii,  33),  tbiN«fc  raab' 
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Mr  Md  odIf  W  m  weak  gtninoa,  Jonathan  czpel- 
ltd  the  inhsbilsiiu  {roit  avrat  Jv  n^q ;  comp.  JoM- 
pbiM,  Ami.  xiii,  6,  B)  and  aecund  Ihe  ejtv.  Jonitbui 
was  prabably  a  brotbcr  of  Uaiuihia*  (3)  (1  Hacc  si, 
70). 

19.  A  pricM  vbo  is  md  to  have  oObnd  op  a  ■demn 
pnrer  on  tht  oetaaua  of  tbc  ncri&ce  nucte  by  Mche- 
nuib  allfr  the  ncoveiyorihe  lacnd  flra  (1  Hacc.  i,2S 
•q.;  CMDpn«Ewald,C«acA.(Lr. /«-.  iv,  184aq.>  The 
lUUTatiTe  i»  inlenating,  aj  it  pnaanu  a  angular  exam- 
ple of  the  cnmbinatiou  of  Dublic  prayer  with  mcriflce 
(Urimo,  ad  i  Maee.  L  e.).' 

20.  A  Sadducee  M  whose  inUigation  Httcbiiui  (q. 
T.)  alMDdoned  the  Pharisee*  for  their  mild  Kntence 
•gaiiiat  bii  maligner  Eleuar  (Joeephiu,.4iir.]iiii,  10,6). 

31.  Son  of  Ananna,  appointed  Jeviih  bigb-prien.  A. 
D.  86,  by  Viielliiu  in  place  of  Jowpb  Caiapbas(/<  M.  xviii, 
4, 8),  and  deposed  anier  twa  years,  when  bis  bnithet  Tbe- 
opfailua  niFceeded  him  (ii.  6,  Z).  He  was  iuppoinl«lby 
Agrippa  A.D.43,bat  Ibis  time  he  declined  chat  honor 
in  favor  of  his  brother  Uatthias  ( Joaephus,  A  nl.  xix,  6, 

with  the  Samaritans,  but  appears  U>  lisve  been  released 
by  the  emperor  (  War,  ii,  12,  S  and  7) ;  he  was  at  last 
murdered  by  the  Sicarii  ( War.  ii,  IS,  B).  Ue  was  pei- 
hapa  the  bigh-pricst  whom  Felix  caused  to  be  Msaaei- 
naled  for  hia  reproofs  of  his  bad  govemnient  (Josephiu, 
A»l.  u,  B,  S).  (See  Fnnkcl,  MonaUtciri/),  i,  689; 
GtHtx,Gadt.drrJadm,iu,26a,W7,ab7.)    See  Hiaii- 

32.  A  common  wMTa,  leader  of  Ihe  Sictrii  in  Gy- 
rene, captored  and  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  after 
variooa  adrentores  (Joaephus,  K'or,  vil,  11,  IS). 

33.  A  Jew  who  challenged  the  Romans  to  rin|{l 
oooibat  during  the  bM  riege,  and,  after  slaying  on 
eambMant,  Pudens,  was  at  length  killed  by  Priscua  (J< 
sephi»sH'or,vi,2,IO). 

Jonathan  bAn-Asati,    See  Josatbas,  !I. 

JonaUiau  ben-TTaalsl,  the  celebrated  tnnslator 
of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings  into  Cbaldee,  a  disci- 
{deof  Hillel  1,  one  of  the  flnt  of  iboee  thirty  disciples  of 
Hillel  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  "were  worthy 
to  poneas  the  power  of  stopping  Che  san  like  Jnhua," 
Honiiabed  about  RC.3&  His  expoutions  were  especially 
on  lfaggai,Zechariah,andUalachi,  a  fanciful  maon  for 
which  iagiren  in  the  Talmud:  "When  the  illuminating 
sm  aniae  upon  the  dark  passages  of  the  pcophctii,  ihrouxb 
this  tnunlation,  the  length  aod  bnadtb  of  Palestine 
were  agitated,  and  ereiTwhere  the  voice  of  Gnd  (n2 
a'p)  or  the  voice  of  the  people  (vox  populi  vox  dei) 
was  beard  asking,  'Who  has  disclosed  these  mysteries 
to  the  sons  of  menV  With  great  humility  and  beeom- 
iikg  modesty  Jonathan  L-lTzziel  answered,  M  have  dis- 
ckaed  the  myaterita;  but  thou,0  I-ord,  knowest  that  I 
have  not  done  it  to  get  glory  for  myself,  or  for  the  bouM 
of  my  father,  but  for  thy  glory's  sake,  that  dismninn 
might  not  increase  in  Israel'"  {MrgiUn.  8,  a).  From 
tboe  notices  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  manifest  that  Jona- 
than was  only  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  prophets ; 
for  it  ia  distinctly  declared  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
that  when  Jonathan  wished  also  to  translate  Uie  Ha- 
gingrapha  (B^lr*~),  the  same  voice  from  heaven 
(9-ip  r3)  empbaticaUy  forbade  it  d'''''^),  because  of 
the  RTeat  Mosianie  mysteries  contained  therein  (n*<H^ 
TT-a-a  yp  n^s),  ^>ecially  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
(comp,  Rashi  in  locn).  But  tradition  has  also  ascribed 
to  him  the  paraphrase  of  Ihe  Pentateuch  known  under 
the  name  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Targum  of  the 
five  Megilloth. 

The  queetion  of  the  suthoTsbip  of  the  paiapbrases 
will  be  treated  in  fiill  in  the  article  TAROfN  (q.  v.). 
We  have  room  here  only  fbr  a  few  points  In  the  discus- 


enllytB 


Firstly,  Chan,  as  to  this  Ftir- 


opIiTiut  m  At  FmpltUt  (CJCKI  0-'»^3  Bllin 
CS^'iriK^),  which  embraces  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Che  twelve  minor 
pmpbets,  its  importance  is  not  only  grvat  because  it  coti' 
tains  expodlions  of  Haggai,  Zecbarish,  and  Halscbi, 
but  mainly  so  because,  dating,  as  it  does,  fhim  a  period 
when  the  Hebrew  language  gave  place  to  Ihe  Atamalc 
dialect,  and  when  ancient  Jewish  traditiooa  and  arrip- 
tural  e^tpodtions  were  introduced  in  the  paraphrases 
read  during  the  divine  services  of  Ihe  Jewish  people,  il 
contains  very  many  ancient  reading! 
explain  many  an  obscure  psnags  ii 


Ihe  prophetical 
wniinga,  aua  tnus  prevent  lalse  cnlicism  and  loose 
conjecture.  A  list  of  these  various  readings  has  been 
collected  in  Ihe  Hebrew  annual  entitled  V^Vnin  (Lem< 
bni^,  1853),  i.  109  sq.  The  paraphrase  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1491,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Onkeloe  on 
the  Pentateuch  (Venice).  It  ia  found  in  all  the  Rab- 
binic Bibles ;  also  in  Walton's  BS&i  PoigffL  (ii.  iii,  and 
iv),  and  in  BuxKirTs  BMia  lltbtaa  (bale,  1720,  ii-iv), 
etc.,  with  a  l^lin  ttaoslatiou. 

Aa  to  the  other  reputed  writings  of  Jonathan,  we  have 
(a)  the  ParapkroK  <m  lilt  Pmialeack  (*,r>9^-<  BUIn 
mirn  by);  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  com- 
pleted verHOn  of  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pale^ 
tine  Taigum  (^aVoi^^  BlJir),  which  of  itself  is  in 
reality  only  desultory  glosses  on  Unkelos's  paraphrase. 
This  completed  venion  was  at  fint  called  Targum  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  fragment  on  which  it  was  based,  but  af- 
terwards it  obtained  the  name  ofl^ipim  JonBthsn,hy 
erroneously  resolving  the  sbbre^'iation  T  t^  Dll^n 
■'ciolT'  Into  irrrr'  d'S^rt  The  additions  lo  the 
work  were  probably  not  made  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  work  was  first  publiabed  in  Venice  IS90-9i, 
irith  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ihe  paraphrase 
of  Onkekis,  the  fragments  of  the  Jerusslem  gloase^  Ihe 
commentarie*  of  Rashi  and  Jacob  ben-Asber,  then  in 
Basle  (1GD7),  Itanau  (1614),  Amsterdam  (1  MO),  Prague 
(1M6),  etc,  and  has  lately  been  printed,  with  ■  com- 
mentary, in  Ihe  beautiful  edition  of  Ihe  Pentateuch  with 
the  Rabbinic  commentaries  (Vienna,  1869).  Explana- 
tions of  il  were  also  written  bv  David  b.-Jacob(l'ragne, 
I6D9),  Feiwel  L-David  Secbarja  (Hanau,  1G14).  Morde- 
cai  Kremsier  (Amsterdam,  1671) ;  and  It  was  tcanslatcd 
into  Latin  by  Chevallier,  ui  Walton's  Polyslul.  An 
English  Irandation  was  published  by  Ihe  late  learned 
Wesleyan  preacher,  J.  W.  Elheridge  (Land.  1862,2  vols. 
8vu);  but  the  masterly  Ireatises  on  this  PBcudo^Jona- 
than  ate  by  SeliEH)hn  and  Traub,  and  by  Franktl,  Ziil- 
tekr.  f.  d.  rtlig.  Int.  d.  Judnlh.  (1846),  p.  100  sq.  (cump. 
Seligsohn  and  Traub,  in  Frankel's  Monatudrift,  Lpi. 
I8li6,vi.  96-114, 138-149;  Ktberidge, /iKro.f.  fn  Jiviih 
Lit.f.  195;  \l\vDtt,DtJmalhonii  m  Pml.  parophrari 
Chiiidaicn ;  Pelcrmaim,  Dt  duabiu  Pml,  parapkrantui 
ChaldaiHi):—(b)  Ihe  Parapkraie  on  lit  Firr  Mrjitlolt. 
Some  early  critics  have  attributed  this  work  to  iiar  Jo- 
sef, of  Sura  (died  BBS),  but  of  late  il  ia  anigned  lo  a 
later  period  even  thvi  the  paraphrase  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  considered  simijy  i  compilation  from  an- 
dent  roalerials  made  by  several  individuals.  This  ver- 
sion is  generally  published,  togelher  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  Jewish  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ia 
contained  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Biblea.  A  rhymed  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  of  this  parsphrsse  was  published  by 
Jacob  ben-Samuel,  also  called  Koppelmann  ben-Donem 
(about  1S84).  A  Latin  version  of  il  is  gii-en  in  Wal- 
ton's PolggUU  (iill  has  given  sn  English  translation 
of  the  entire  paraphrase  on  the  Song  of  Songs  {Com- 
mni.  o»  tke  8<mg,  1728) ;  and  Dr.  Ginaburg  hss  lately 
translated  the  first  chapter  uf  i  he  paraphrase  of  ibe  Song 
{CmmaU.  <m  Ihr  Sonff,  p.  29  sq.).  and  the  whole  of  Ec- 
cle«asteB(C<mi«i«i'.oiiA>Wn.p»>8Bq.).  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries on  this  paraphrase  have  been  written  byHn^ 
decai  LoTca  (Cracow,  IB*0)  and  Chajim  Feiwel  (BerUn, 
1706).     Bee  also  BaiMlacci,B>UiMiLJf^gwiJI(iUMUit 
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tii,T88Mi.i  VfcU,  BOSmM.  Hitraa,ii,  HS9  ni.i  Zum, 
Die  GvUeidiaitl  Vortragt  d.  Judm,  p.  B3  (q. ;  G^ga, 
UtvArjfl  u.UAtrMa>tJ^et  d-Bibel;  J«t,C«oUaUa  d. 
Jada,  i,  369  {  FUral,  BiblioHtea  Judaica,  U,  106, 107; 
KiOo,  Cgelap.  BOtical  Lb.  ii,  e.  v. 

Jon'atlias  ('luivd^av  t.  r. 'la^aii;  Vulg.  Jimariut 
V.  t.  NaAan),  Lhe  Ldtio  rorm  af  the  common  Dame  Jon- 
■r.bui,«hicbupie«rv«linlhe  A.V.  at  Tolhr,  13. 

Jo'iuitIi-8'lem-rtolio'klm(i:">prTi  oV»  P3'>, 

t/onaA'  e'ien  reekokiin%  dost  of  th^  dambneu  oj"  the  du- 
(anoH,  I  c  the  silent  dove  in  diMant  pUce*,  oi  among 
acnngen;  ScptiUR.  uirtp  rauXnou  rov  awa  ruf  oviuf 
(itfiflBpu^ifi/voH.Vulg.jiro  popufo  gui  a  Sonefu  /m^ 
Jiicfai  tMl),  ID  eni);iiiatical  ^tle  of  Psa.  Ivi,  varioualy  in- 
topRWd,  but  pn*ably  de»criptive  of  David's  aolitaty 
reelioga  while  abeent  fium  the  wanhip  of  the  Temple 
among  Ibe  Philistinesi  comp.  Pu.  xxxviii,  13;  Ut,  b; 
buiv,Il>.  (See  Aleiuider,  (7Dniniai/.  ad  loc.)  The  ex- 
presdon  ■■  upon"  (b;),  preceding  thii  phrase,  would  aeem 
to  indieata  that  it  waa  the  name  or  opening  dann  of 
■ome  well-known  ait  (a  which  the  ode  waa  aet,  a  sup- 
pontion  not  ineonsisteiit  with  the  above  apprDpiiation. 
ICB  original  application  would  in  that  caw  be  unknown, 
like  that  of  nmilar  uipencripttona  uf  other  Psalms. 
"  Raahi  considen  that  David  emplojeil  the  phrase  to 
describe  hU  own  unhapp;  conditiun  when,  exiled  from 
the  land  of  Israel,  be  was  living  with  Achish,  and  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatinl  lo  the  countrymen  of 
Goliath :  thus  was  he  amongst  tbe  Philistines  as  a  mut« 
(ri'i^Vx)  dove.  Kimcbi  supplies  the  following  com- 
mentary: 'The  Philistines  sought  to  seize  Bod  slay  Da- 
vid (1  8am.  xxix,  4-11),  and  he,  in  bis  lerror,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  lost  bis  reason,  called  himnelt  Joiiatk, 
even  as  a  dove  driven  from  her  cote.'  Knapp'a  explana 
tion  '  on  the  oppteidon  of  foreign  rulers' — assigninj;  ti 
Eltra  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  ExoiL  xv,  15 — 
is  iu  hsraiony  *tilh  the  conlenta  of  thi  ~ 
worthy  of  contention.  De  Welte  translate '  dove  of 
tbe  distant  terebinths,'  or  'of  the  dove  of  '  ' 
(Stummheit)  among  the  slrsngers'  or '  in  distj 
According  to  the  S^iugint,  the  phrase  mea 
people  fir  removed  from  the  holy  places'  (probably 
Dbet  =  D>qet,  (be  Temple-hall;  see  Orint.  LOrratut 
Hall.  p.  A79,  year  1B41),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly 
accords  with  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase:  'On  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mule  dove  while  ex- 
iled from  their  dCle*,  but  who  come  bach  again  and  of- 
fer praise  to  the  Lord  of  tho  Univene.'  Abeo-Eim 
regards  Janafi-detn-rfchBUm  as  merely  indicating  the 
modulation  or  the  rhythm  of  the  paalm.  In  the  notes 
to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms,  JmuifA-einB- 
rtchakim  a  mentioned  as  a  musical  ioBtmment  which 
produced  dull,  mournful  sounds.  '  Som 
pipe  called  in  Greek  iXffwc,  r31^,froni  ^1^,(iivei, which 
would  make  the  inaoiption  read  "the  long  (iredan 
pipe,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  na  admisuUe'  {Pr^- 
ace,  p.  26)"    See  Pbalhi. 

Jonoonrt,  Petkh  de,  a  French  Proteatant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Clermont  (awaids  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  A  few  years  before  tbe  revocation  of  tbe 
KiUct  of  Nantes  he  removed  to  Holland,  and  became 
pastor  of  Hiddelburg  in  1678,  and  of  La  Ui 
He  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1726.  He  was'convdered 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  He  nrote  Hilrt- 
tiau  lur  la  lUjf'ireaiti  Miliodti  trr:rptiyutr  FEcriture 
de  pncher  de  ceax  qu*on  aj^eiU  CtKWient  el  yoitieru,et 
(AmsL  1707,  l2mo) :— A-oKcwui  entrelieM,  etc  (Amau 
1706, 12ma) ;  quite  a  controversy  resulted  from  thii  work, 
but  joncourt  was  oidcied  by  the  synod  of  Nimegnen 
desist  frau  his  attacks,  and  lo  retract,  which  be  did  in 
tbe  Leifre  aux  eglita  WaBoima  dti  Poyt'Ba*  (Lj  Hajr, 
170H,  limo) -.—Peiuia  ulilet  aux  ChriHrni  de  loia  ta 
Uatt,  etc.  (La  Haye,  1710, 8vo)  -.—LeUret  tur  lei  Jeux  de 
lltaard  ei  mr  Village  di  it /aire  ciltrpour  eriler  uae 
It  (La  Haya,  1718,  llmo),  mostly  against 
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La  Plaoette's  Z>iMn  TVnil^  Mr  dit  asoWriea  dr  nMcMoi 
isL  1708,  ISmo).  and  a  work  which  gave  rtsa  ID  srr- 
pamphlets  on  this  question : — Leant  eritiqmii  nr 
diDfri  nijtfi  MporlonTf  ife  r^criOire  fiowte  (An«.1715, 
\itaoy.—Etilrelimi  nr  Tiifat  yriient  de  la  ReUgiou  en 
fVtn<ce(LaHaye,l72fi,13mD).  He  alto  pufaliibed  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Clement  Harot  and  Tb.  de  Bcxa'i  trasB- 
lation  of  the  Psalms  (AmstenL  1716,  ISnra).  See  J.  G. 
Walcb,  BOIialh.  Tieolagica  idecla,  voL  ii ;  Jomrmat  da 
5aoa>iri.June,1714,  p.679;  Janaaiy,l716,p.e6;  Febm- 
ary,  P.1S3;  Qu«ranl.Za  Fnact  Linirairt ;  a*af,La 
France  ProU^calt ;  Hoefer,  Hove.  Btag.  Ghiinjt,  xxvi, 
901.     (J.N.  P.) 

Jones,  BeajMnln  (I),  an  eariy  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Sooth  Carolina  about  1774; 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  ISOlt  wa*  Malionul  at  Charlca- 
lon  in  180^1  and  died  suddenly  on  Kaden  Orcuil  in 
1804.  He  was  a  man  of  much  leriouanHs  and  Chris- 
tian genlleness,  and  a  rci;  useful  preacher. — Ct^^f.  if  *•- 
Me>,i,l!5.     (G.I.T.) 

Jones,  Banjamln  (i),  a  Hetbodist  Epiaofid  nriih 
later,  was  bom  atSaDdwicb,MasL,JBly  SB,  17B8;  nutad 
with  tbe  CbuTcb  in  180&;  ealared  ibe  Neir  York  On- 
ferenceinl809j  was  made  pie^dingelder  in  18Wi  was 
delegate  to  tbe  General  ConfereiKe  in  1883  and  in  1840 : 
was  by  poor  health  anperannuated  in  1846;  and  died  at 
lincolnvUle,  Me.,  July  18,  IBM,  aged  64.  Mr.  Jiws 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  atality  aod  inHnnn. 
His  pnacbing  was  bold,  sustained,  aud  indepandfl : 
dealing  in  truthful  logic  and  the  word  of  God  ratba 
than  fancy,  aitd  very  strong  in  argument.  His  eflbeta 
were  often  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree^- Cow/!  ifai. 
iv,  606;  Stevens,  Mtmorialt  of  IteUiodim,  chapL  zla. 
(G.I.T.) 

Jonea,  Cluulea  Colcook,  D.D,  a  PresbytevHi 
divine,  was  bom  at  Uberty  Hall,  Ga.,  Dec.  30,  ISM. 
While  yet  a  youth  be  entered  a  large  oounling-boMe 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  but  when  converted,  in  his  IXtli  yew, 
he  decided  lo  quit  mercantile  life  and  enter  tbe  iBinia- 
try.  He  prepared  for  college  at  PhWpa  Aademy.  thai 
entered  Andover  Seminary,  and  later  the  tbeologieal 
seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  in  1830  by  tbe 
New  BiiuiBwick  Prfebylcry  at  AUentown,  New  Jcfwy. 
and  returned  to  Georgia  in  the  automn,  and  ihonly  it- 
Wrwards  became  miiaionary  to  lhe  negioea  of  Lilipny 
County,  Ga.  He  soon  became  inCercated  in  the  eidond 
race,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  lift  soogfat  bf 
extennve  conESpondence^  by  his  annoal  tepotla  aa  a 
missionary,  and  by  all  other  means  in  his  power,  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  Ibr  motal 
condition  of  this  class  of  oar  population.  In  18S(t  be 
was  elected  profeeBnr  of  Church  hisli»y  an^  l-'^'ty  >> 
the  seminary  at  Columlna,  and  after  having  hCen  «a»- 
»tly  oiged  lo  accept  the  chair,  on  the  ptea  that  ha 
might  even  there  continue  lo  work  fur  tbe  oolond  peo- 
ple, by  inciting  the  studenta  to  engage  with  him  in  tbe 
work,  he  accepted  tbe  pouiion  in  1836.  But  he  U( 
rentlces  in  his  new  place,  and  in  1838  returned  agna  la 
his  former  work.  In  1847  he  was  re-elected  lo  tike  ptv- 
feasonliip,  and  again  prevailed  upon  lo  accept  lhe  pn^ 
fered  hooor;  he  now  continued  in  the  aemiiiary  aat2 
its  close  in  ISM.  At  tbe  same  time  he  tilled  tbe  paai- 
tion  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  MissiDns  fnr  tbe  Somh 
and  South-.west.  In  1S50  he  removed  to  PhiladelpU^ 
lo  assume  tbe  duriea  of  aecretary  of  tbe  Asse  nbly'i 
Board  of  Domestic  Miinona,  and  this  poastioa  he  IBlBi 
until  Oct  186S,  when  failing  health  neoearitated  Ua  t«- 
lum  la  Georgia.  During  the  RebellioD  be  attached 
himself  to  the  Soutbem  cause.  But  bis  health  wia  to* 
feeble  to  permit  much  exertion,  for  he  snlTered  bota  ooa- 
somption.  He  died  March  16,1863.  -Dr.  Jons  OM 
a  large  place  in  the  esteem  and  aflhctiona  of  the  ChaR* 
of  God.  As  a  man  there  was  decision  and  eaetg;  af 
'  great  friendliness  of  heart,  cheer- 


Few  equalled  him  in  all  thnt  a 


bpthe  toe  uid  poliib  oTthe  CbrisHin  icentlen 


much  a 


■ppeanim  uiil  nunwr.  A  dcli|;htrul  uraplidly, 
uid  unction  perrKled  his  luppiert  *fliirt»."  Dr.  Jonei 
publiihed  ■  CcUreiUm  o/ScrijMirf  OocTr.  and  Practice : 
~Calidam  » Ikt  Crttd:—Iliil.  Calcrhum  of  the  O.  amd 
S,  T. ;  b«id«  KTml  [tWDphlMI  on  th*  KeUgioiu  Iialr. 
ilfthe  Nrgi-.:  Hi>  CiiUdiitm  of  Script.  Dodrint  and 
Pradiee  «u  cxtcngivdy  oaed,  and  wu  fuuncl  w  mt- 
Ticealile  to  minBiuiuriet  ([encnllj  that  it  via  tnntUud 
tolo  *evenil  luigatt^a,  and  vu  maile  a  loaniul  for  tbe 
inHruction  of  the  heathen.  lie  also  began  a  lliilorg  qf 
Ot  Ciurtk  a/ &W,  which  he  did  mi  live  lo  complete  (it 
waa  published  by  Scribner).  See  Wilaon,  Prab.  l/at. 
Atmamit:,  1667,  p.  43tj.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jonea,  Comellaa,  a  Uethodlac  Episcopal  minia- 
lw,«(abaniUHiiisdale,Ma».,HayM.i800i  wuam- 
T*nediiiUeaiig:aCo^ObicsFeb.lSil;  entered  the Pilts- 
buig  Confennce  in  1BS7 ;  and  died  at  AUeghanylown, 
Aug.  iJ,  18S5.  He  irai  a  dili|[ent  itudent,  an  ibla  min- 
iMer,  and  a  mcceariul  erangeliM. — Cvaftratct  Mauta, 
ii,M3. 

Jonea,  David  (i),  a  Baptist  minister,  wu  bom  In 
White  Clav  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del,  May 
II,  17Se.  'in  1768  he  waa  converted,  and  soon  after 
determined  In  imptoTe  his  education,  which  had  been 
■imewhat  neglected,  tie  entered  Hopewell  ^hool.  and 
remained  there  three  years,  eagerly  punuinK  the  study 
of  the  clainc  lan^aee*.  In  IT6t  he  became  ■  licen- 
tiate, and  VIS  n^srly  ordained  pastor  in  1767  to  the 
cborch  at  Freehold,  Honinoutb  Co.,  New  Jersey.  In 
1772  be  removed  to  enter  upon  the  misuonaiy  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  But  be  Failed  so  utterly 
in  these  eSons  that  after  the  Upee  of  two  yean  be  re- 
tamed  again  to  his  former  charge.  In  the  Revolation- 
aiy  War  he  served  as  chaplain,  and  only  resumed  the 
legnUr  work  of  the  tninistiy  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Id  1786  he  becwne  pastor  at  Southampton,  Pa.  In  1794 
he  again  entered  the  anny.  Ibis  time  at  the  special  re- 
■tneat  of  general  Wayne.  Hs  also  served  as  chaplain 
during  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  Chester  Co.,  Ta., 
Feb.9,1820.  8eeSprague,XHiHJ^^iii./^(fitr, vi,8Asq. 
Jones,  David  (2),  another  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  north  of  Wales  in  April,  178&.  He  united 
with  the  Independent  Church  when  about  flfteen  years 
old.  Shortly  after  he  emignted  to  " 
lived  in  Ohin.  After  a  sUy  of  two  . 
Baptists,  who  were  thickly  settled  in  that  immediate 
vionity,  he  joined  their  Church,  and  was  li 
preach.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Beaver  Creek  Bap- 
tiat  Church,  teaching  at  the  same  time.  From  IftIO  to 
181S  he  had  no  settled  charge,  and  he 
■avcTsl  of  the  middle  and  border  stales,  preaching  tVom 
plKe  to  place.  In  1813  he  went  in  Newark,  Ni 
sey,  aa  pastor,  from  which,  in  1821,  he  was  a 
■asume  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
er  DubliD,"  near  Philadelphia,  where  be  had  preached 
occaaionally  before  his  departure  for  Newark.  With 
this  peopk  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
April  9, 1B38.  He  was  (m  part)  the  author  of 
on  Baiitism,  entitkil  I^rHtrt  of  Darid  and  John,  and 
wrote  also  the  tract  Salvation  bt/  Grace,  putdished  1 
the  Baptist  (ieneral  Tract  Society.  See  Mprague,  A\ 
malt  A  m.  Palpil,  vi,  518  sq. 

Jonea,  OieenbiUT  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
niniater,  was  bom  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  April  7,  1784 ; 
waa  converted  in  August,  1808;  entered  the  itinerancy 
at  Steubenviile,  Ohio,  in  1S18;  was  presiding  elder  on 
S^oto  District  in  1821 ;  Miami  District  in  1827 ;  Port- 
land District  in  18S2 :  but  superannuated  in  that  year, 
and  ao  remained  until  I8S9;  and  died  at  HarietU  Con- 
ference Sept.  20, 1844.  Mr.  Jonea  was  a  zeakma  and 
capaUe  minister,  of  line  tact  and  sonnd  judgmenL  He 
w^  aerenl  limes  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  nine 
jrcar*  pRsiding  eMer,  and  twice  delegate  to  the  General 
Caaifctciice.    Ha  was  faithTuI  in  all  tt 
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.    As  '  beloved.— JfBiirfMo/Om/(rfiiwj,iii, 651;  SprBgne,jln- 

n  his  I  nui»  /In.  Pulpil,  vii,  587.     (O.  L  T.) 

Jonea,  OrlStl],  a  Welsh  divine,  generally  known 
the  Welsh  Apostle,  was  bom  at  Kilreditis,  Caeimar- 
lenshire,  in  1684.  His  parents,  who  were  eminently 
pious,  tonk  great  pains  to  imbue  the  mind  of  tbejr  son 
earliest  years  with  impressions  of  religion. 
lus  turn  which  they  thus  guve  to  bis  mind  in* 
Im  towards  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the 
completion  of  bis  theologicsl  studies  he  was  ordained 
by  bishop  Bull,  Sept.  19,  ITOB,  aud  shortly  after  appoint- 
ed to  the  rectory  of  Llanddownir  by  Sir  John  Philips, 
whose  owu  religious  character  made  him  anxious  to  se- 
Ihe  services  of  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  like 
Jones.  "  In  this  situation,"  ^ysMiddleton(£'ro>^tai( 
Biography,  a.  v.), "  be  soon  developed  aU  tlie  best  qual- 
ities of  a  roan  ol  Hod.  and  a  moat  eloquent  and  evangel- 
ical preacher.  Christ  was  all  to  him;  and  it  was  his 
greatest  de1i(tbt  to  publish  and  exalt  the  uosearchable 
riches  of  his  Redeemer's  righteousness.  Nor  was  he  less 
blessed  in  his  private  plans  of  doing  good.  He  fbonded 
among  hie  countrymen  free  schools,  and  by  this  means 
more  than  a  hmvlred  and  fifty  thousand  poor  people 
were  taught  to  lead.  He  also  circulated  thirty  thou- 
sand cofdcs  of  the  Welsh  Bible  among  them,  beaidea 
other  religious  and  useful  books.  His  humility  gave 
lustre  to  all  these  labon  of  love.  On  his  dying  bed  he 
said, '  I  most  bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  God  to 
me.  Blened  be  God.  his  comforts  All  my  eouL'  He 
died  in  April,  1761,  It  may  be  truly  sud  of  Griffith 
Jones  that  few  lives  were  more  heavenly  and  useful, 
and  few  deaths  more  triumphant."  Jones  also  wrote  and 
published  several  religions  tiealises  in  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish, of  which  many  thousands  were  distributed  as  had 
been  the  Bible.  See  Jamieson,  Cfdop.  RiHs.  Biog.  p. 
289 ;  Allibone,  Did.  EngL  and  A  mtr.  A  athori,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 
Jonea,  Horatio  Oatee  (son  of  David  Jonea,  1), 
also  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Easttown,  Chea- 
ter County,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1777.  His  early  education  was 
quite  thorough,  and  remarkably  so  for  a  young  mau 
destined  for  agricultural  life,  liifted  with  great  Uneti-  . 
cy  of  speech,  young  Jones  became  "  the  politician"  of 
bit  own  imroeiUale  vicinity,  and  before  he  bad  reached 
his  majority  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  pTeferment  in  po- 
litical life.  Just  about  this  time  he  became  consdons, 
however,  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  and,  believ- 
ing himself  to  have  been  the  subject  of  spiritual  reno- 
vstion,  he  made  pubUc  declaration  of  his  belief.  June  !4, 
1798,  and  determined  to  devote  bis  life  to  the  Christian 
ministry-.  He  was  licensed  ^pt.  26,  1801,  and  called 
to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  13. 1802.  In  1805  his  health 
became  enfeebled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  bow- 
reluctantly,  the  charge.     Hereafter  he  devoted 


iselftofan 


lifei: 


apUce 


in  the 


of  the  Schuylkill  Kiver,  about  live  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  But  Jones  had  engaged  too  heartily  in 
Ihe  cause  of  his  Master  not  to  be  tempted  to  te-en- 
ter  the  work  of  the  Christian  minisin-  whenever  his 
health  should  warrant  the  task.  At  tirst  he  went  to 
different  places  from  time  to  lime  and  preached;  Anally 
he  made  "  Thomson's  Meeting-house"  at  Lower  Mell- 
on, Montgomeiy  County,  belonging  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, his  head-quarteis,  and  he  succceiled,  after  several 
years  of  ardent  labor,  in  buildiDg  up  there  a  Baptist 
Church,  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  his  earthly 
days,  Dec  12, 1858.  Mr.  Jones  held  a  prominent  pif 
sition  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  Ihe  Univerwty  of  Lew- 
isburg.  Pa.,  and  was  at  one  lioic  iu  chancellor.  This 
high  school  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
degree  of  M.A.  be  received  from  Brown  Uiiivemity  in 
1812.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Minions,  and  was  at  one  lime  (1829)  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  of  which  society  he 
published  a  ^tfory  in  182S,  and  held  a  co-editonbip  of 
the  IjiOrr^daii  Laminarj,  an  early  Baptist  missionary 
magaiine.    Indeed,  we  are  loM  that  ■■few  men  of  hia 
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iaj  have  wiiUcn  aa  much  ttai  to  well,  and  pnblldied  n 
Ultle."     Sm  Spnguc,  A  mmli  A  m.  Ptdjnl,  vi,  Hii  v^ 

Jonea,  Jersmlab,  >  learned  English  dintnting 
miniMcr,  wu  bom,  u  ia  auppmed,  of  pmnu  in  opalent 
circumuancea,  in  the  north  orEngUnd,!!!  1G9S.  AAcr 
flnuhing  hii  educalion  undeT  the  Rev.  SuDuel  Jonn, 
of  Tewksbury,i>bo  wu  alsu  the  tutor  oT  Chandler,  But- 
ler, Seeker,  and  many  other  dLHinguiihed  divine*,  he 
becune  ministet  of  a  congregatian  at  For«t  (inen,  in 
GlouccMerahire,  where  he  also  kept  an  academy.  He 
died  in  ITM,  His  woiki  ire  u  Mows:  A  VMica- 
Him  ofAtfaraitr  Part  oftkt  Gotpd  bg  ilattk»m/rom 
Mr.  Wkitton'i  Ckarfft  of  DulocalioH,  etc  (London.  1719, 
8vO!  Salop,  1721,  8vo.  Clarendon  Pwa^  Oxford,  1808); 
—■In,  A  aea  aad/uU  Mrlhod  ofttHliiig  Ikt  Ctaaaod 
■  AalAorilg  af  the  A'no  TiaamM  (London,  1726,  2  voli. 
8vo;  VOL  Lii,  1727,  8vo ;  Clarendon  Prca*.  Oxford,  1738, 
6  vDls.Sva,andNnce).  See  Chalmen,  Ain^ />trf.  (Lon- 
don) ;  GrMlemani  ilngazine,  vuL  xxili ;  Moalhlg  ilaga- 
cur,  April,  1803;  Allibane,  DicLijf  Jingiitk  and  Ameii- 
caa  J  iKAori,  11,988. 

Jones,  Joel,  a  eelebraied  tajr  writer  on  theolORical 
ubjecu,  and  Juiial  bj  proforion,  was  born  of  Puriun 
■mostly  at  CoTcntry,  Conn.,  Oct.  36, 1795,  and  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  ha  (rraduated  in  1817.  He  wae 
one  or  the  Judge*  of  the  FMIadelphia  Dinrict  Court, 
and  IhIct  nwyor  of  Philadelphia.  In 
elected  president  of  Giiard  OnlleRe,  and  he  held  [hat 
_  position  for  two  yean.  He  died  Feb.  S,  ISOO.  DiMin- 
'  guiihedforhia  gTeitlegalabililiet,judge  JoneadeaervM 
a  place  in  our  work  on  account  of  hia  extended  re- 
aearches  in  Ihe  Biblical  depaiUneiit.  Hia  acquirement* 
extended  far  beyond  the  widest  range  of  proft 
tainmenU  Judge  Jones  wrote  exteoHvely  for  liieraiy 
joumal*  and  quarterlies ;  he  also  publislied  Urgel; 
apeeial  interest  to  the  theolagical  student  are,  Sl 
jmrph,  or  Patrinrchiil  Age  (originally  publish 
the  use  of  Girard  College  students):— FAe  KmnrtrJgt 
Iff  Oik  Another  in  Ihe  Fulart  Slalf.—Xola  on  Srripli 
(published  by  his  widow,  Phila.  1860).  He  also  edlteil 
aeveial  English  works  on  Prophecy,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Liltialiit  (a  vola.  8vo),  enriched  with 
many  valuable  idditioiu  of  hia  own,  and  translated 
from  the  French,  Oallina  of  a  Iliilorg  nftke  Court  of 
Rime  and  of  the  Temporal  Poatr  "/the  Popri  (to  which 
he  appended  many  original  notea).  Judge  Jones  was  ■ 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  held  posi- 
tions in  various  ecclesiastical  boards,  where  bis  aervicei 
were  greatly  prized.  See  Friaetlon  Reiioe,  Index,  il, 
S19*q. 

Jon«s,  John  (1),  an  English  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  London  in  1675.  He  atudicd  at 
St.John'»Collegc,Oxfurd,wbere  he  roomed  with  Laud, 
aWetwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  HavInR  turned 
Homan  CathoUc,  he  went  lo  Spain,  completed  his  alnd- 
ies  at  Ihe  University  of  Composlellu,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  under  the  name  of  Leiwder  a  SohcIo- 
Uartino.  After  leaching  for  ■  while  Hebrew  and 
theology  in  the  College  of  St  Vedasl,  he  returned  to 
England  at  the  Invitation  of  Laud,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, Dec.  17, 1636.  He  wrote  Sacra  A  rt  Mtmsriir,  ad 
Seriptarai  disiaat  in  prompbi  hnbendat  aaomodnia 
(Douay,  1623,  8fo)  •■—ConcUialio  Uxoiim  comaaitnun 
loUut  Scriptura  (Douay,  1623, 8v-o).  He  atoo  publish- 
ed some  editions  of  the  Bible,  with  interlinear  gk«ses  (6 
voUfol,);  oftheworkaof  Btoeiusi  oTAmohf,  A  drnrrni 
Gattet  (Douay,  1684);  and  worked  with  P.  Keynsr  on 
Hit  Apoilolatiu  Brntdictaoram.  See  Wood, /I  lAme  Oz- 
onieaiii,  vol  i  i  Dodd,  Ch.  HiUmy  /  Hoefer,  Aoiit.  Biog. 
Cinirafc,xivi,905.     (J.N.  P.) 

Jonaa,  Jotm  (!).  an  English  Froiestant  divine,  was 
bom  in  170a  He  waa  educated  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  ordained  in  I7i6.  Having  become  vicar 
of  Aconbury,  he  resigned  in  1751.  to  take  the  rectory  of 
Boulne  Hural,  Bedfordshire.  His  death  was  caused  b; 
a  (all  from  hia  honei  tba  tima  of 
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reootded.  He  wrote  [Anoo.]  Free  and  eaadid  Dim^aM 
tiotu  rrbaing  to  Ihe  Church  eJEtigUnid, etc  (LoakL  174»- 
50, 8vo) :  this  work  produced  a  gnat  coauoTCt^,  laat- 
ing  aeveral  yean:— CuraiwjF  AnimadrmioiiM  apim'Frtm 
and  Candid  Ditfuintiom,"  etc.  (Land.  1758,  8vd)  i—Cetk- 
oBc  fuilk  and  Practice  (1765).  See  Nichtda,  Liacnuf 
Amedoitt;  £«idn>  6'flK£  J/n^aisar,  lxxjti,pl.  i,  p.  (W 
aq.;  l,MMDt,l>icl.EiigLaiidAm.A»tk.u,,.-r. 

Jonea.  John  (8),  LL.D.,  a  Welah  Socinian  divine 
and  philological  writer,  was  bom  in  Caermanbensbir^ 
and  educated  at  the  Uailarian  New  College,  Hack>ey. 
In  179*2  Hr.  Jonea  was  appointed  clasocal  and  maihe- 
roalical  tmcher  in  the  Welsh  Acad 


Plymouth  Dock  over  the  Unitarian  congregaiioL  In 
1797  he  became  miniatar  of  the  Unitarian  coagregattea 
at  Halifax,  in  Yoikshire,  and  about  1800  be  rrffiond  (a 
London,  where  be  resided  daring  the  remainder  oTUt 
life,  chiefly  occupied  aa  a  daiaical  teacher,  and  prcaeb- 
ing  only  oecaaicnUly.  He  died  January  10, 18Z7.  A 
few  yean  before  hia  death  be  received  the  diplaoa 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Univenrity  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Joae* 
waa  Ihe  author  of  aeveral  wurk%  some  of  which  aie  n- 
ligioua,  chiefly  in  support  or  defence  of  the  evidences  sf 
Christianity.  Of  Cbne  the  moat  important  arc  lOiatra- 
(ioiu  of  He  Four  (JotptU.  foaadrd  on  nrenKmw  p» 
CMHar  to  our  Lord  and  Ihe  ErangflutM  (LorKL180B,Svt^): 
— Kedeiiailical  Raearchti,  or  Phiio  and  Jotrpkat  prt^td 
to  U  hittoriaiu  and  apoiositti  of  Ciriil,  etc  (Idodon, 
1812— a  sequel,  ISIS,  2  vda.  6va):—tpiille  to  du  Aa- 
moaa  aoalgad  { 1802,  8vo} :— An  Veriiom  of  Uie  £pm- 
llet  to  Ihe  ColotiiamM,  Theaaiomtmt,  Timolhf,  Ttlmt,  tmd 
Ihe  general  Epitlte  of Jaiii/i(m9-W,linK):—.\-rw  Ver- 
non of  Ihe  frit  three  Chapter,  of  Cmetii  (1819.  BvoR 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  philological  wcrka  which  aK 
considered  valuable.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  bar 
lo  atale  that  Dr.Jooea  waa  the  lirst  Engliab  philokifpaa 
who  taught  (imek  by  the  medium  of  the  Engliafa  iai- 
alead  of  the  Latin.  Set  iMid.  Genii  Mag.  iipri.mS'. 
Engl.  Cyclop,  a.  r.;  liM\ii»ae,  Diet.  EngL  and  Am.  At^k. 

Jonea,  John  M.,  a  Hethodiat  Epiacopal  miniaMr 
and  native  of  England,  waa  bom  about  ISIO.  He  waa 
edocated  a  Komaiust  in  France,  and  while  vnnnK  e^s- 
graled  drst  to  Canada  and  then  to  Macyland.  whoe  he 
waa  a  teacher  in  a  Romish  institution  in  St.  GMUKe'a 
County.  He  waa  converted  to  Protestantism  io  ItCH, 
and  two  years  after  entered  Ihe  Baltimore  Ooofer 
and  "foe  twenty  years  pal 
laboring  day  and  night  w 
Boula  from  death."  He  died  at 
tion  April  20.  ISefiL  He  "  waa  a  mai 
and  manv  virtuea,"  of  deep  piety,  and  an  aUe  md  de- 
voted minister.- Co*/  JTuailM,  vi,  201.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Jocea,  John  Tajlor,  D.D„  a  Baptist  DisnotMrr, 
was  l»m  at  Kew  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  July  16,  1M».  He 
graduated  at  Amhent  College  in  IS9S :  studied  ibeolagy 
at  Andover  and  Newton  Seminary ;  and,  having  jinntd 
the  Baptist  Church  in  lS2f4,  was  the  following  jrai  ap- 
pointed a  miasioniry  to  Bnrmah.  He  arrived  at  Maid- 
main,  his  destined  pUce  of  labor,  in  Feb.  1831 ,  and,  after 
having  mastered  the  Taling  and  Siamese  language*,  he 

Bangkok  in  April,  18331.  After  a  succesTuI  raiasian.  bt 
irh  Siam  in  1889,  on  accomit  nf  bis  rhildrai,  went  la 
Singapore,  and  thence  on  a  visit  to  the  United  Scauk 
After  returning  to  Siam  for  six  vears  he  oaoie  hoaae 
again  in  1846,  and  in  the  fall  of  I84T  went  away  for  ih« 
last  time.  He  died  at  Bankok  SepLlS.  1851.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  waa  conferred  upon  him  a  few  yeaia  befcre 
his  death.  Dr.  Jones  published  three  tracts  in  SiaB- 
eae,  1834;  and  a  translation  of  the  New  TcMameni  ia 
the  same  language,  Oct.  1848.  Tba  Kev.  WiOiaiB  Osn 
says  of  Dr.  Jnnea'a  qualifications  liir  the  mjastociaf]' 
work, "  Take  him  altogether,  I  have  never  aeas  his 
equal  i  and  among  mon  than  a  btuidied  mai  I  have  loai 
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inung  tbn  heatben,  I  would  aelect  Dr.  Jmm  m  the 
model  miwioiuiiy."~^prague,  A  mob  A  m.  Ptilpi,vi,T72. 

Jonea,  JoMph  Himtiiigtoii,  D.D.,  an  *bl«  Pn*. 
hjtaian  niinister,indbn)th«r  uf  judge  Jod  (we  aboTc), 
iru  bora  u  Cor«iii7,  Conn.,  Aug.  M.  1797,  and  gr«du- 
uedMKuvardCoUegtin  1817.  After  tMcbing  a  ahon 
time  at  Bowdoin  Cotleg* ,  he  decided  on  the  miniitry  for 
in  Ufo-work,  and  entsred  Piioceton  Theologioal  Semt- 
naiy.  Hiaant  cbai^he  entered  June  1,1B21,  at  Wood- 
1x07,  New  Jer«y.  The  year  following,  after  a  moM 
•ueceaaful  voi^  on  the  amall  and  feeble  charge,  he  was 
called  ID  New  Branmrick,  and  w»  installed  the  »aind 
Wedwrtayof  July,  1825,  In  IB38he  remored  to  FhU- 
idelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the  ^xlh  Pieabyteiian 
Church  in  that  dty,  and  he  continued  hia  relation  there 
for  twenty-three  yean.  "  Beginiung  with  a  church  re- 
duced ao  low  that  a  reaoacitatioa  wai  deemed  well-nigh 
imponl^  and  Btruggiing  with  dlfflcultiea  that  would 
havQ  discouraged  indiiury  men,  a  manifest  bteeaing 
crowned  his  tlforta."  In  1861,  flnding  that  the  secreta- 
ryihip  of  the  committee  on  the  "  fnnd  for  diaahled  min- 
iaten,"  Mc,  which  he  bad  flUed  neaiiy  for  aeren  yeaia 
in  oonnection  with  hia  pastoral  duties,  waa  of  itself  onei- 
Dua  eooogh  in  itA  dutiea,  he  reaigned  hia  podtion  as  pas- 
tor, and  dcvoteil  hiioself  hereafter  entirely  to  this  noble 
cause  of  providing  fur  those  of  his  brethren  who  were  in 
needofaamstanFe.  He  died  Dec  22, 1S68,  in  the  midst 
of  hia  work,''auddcn1y,  as  il  were  with  the  harness 
Ml."  In  lf)13  L^ayette  College  eonferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Jones  publiahed  RtneaU  ofRttiff- 
iaa  (Phila.  1839)  -.—Efittl  ofPkytiail  Cauta  <m  Chrit- 
tian  Experince  (1B16,  and  often,  IBmo) :— J^cihoiV  of 
dm  Ree.  AMkbel  Grta,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1849, 8vo) :— fftrtory 
o/lie  Btcital  at  Nea  Bnaiitoick  n  18S7 ;  and  several 
at  bis  sennoDB  *od  esuya.— /ViDafoia  Senm,  Index, 
vol.  ii,  213  aq. 

Jones,  Lot,  D.Dn  a  clergyman  of  the  Proteali 
Episcopal  Chuicb,  was  bom  in  Branawiclc,  Maine,  Feb. 
21,  IT97,  and  waa  educated  at  Bowdoin  CoU^,  Maine, 
where  he  gmduated  in  1821.    Joining  the  Piotealant 
Episcopal  Church,  he  atadied  for  tbe  minisdj'  under 

oarv,  1823,  and  priest  September,  I82S.  In  1B2S  he  waa 
settled  at  Marbleliead  and  MiTBhlield.  Mass.  >  in  1825  at 
ftUcon,  Ga.;  in  1827  at  Savannah ;  in  1828  at  Gardiner, 
Haioe;  in  1829  at  South  Leicester,  Usas. ;  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833.  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  took  cbai^ 
of  the  new  misuon  church  of  the  Epiphany.  Here  bis 
humility,  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  one  great  work, 
and  untiring  industry,  made  hia  miniatiy  Temarkabiy 
effective.  In  1858  he  pubUabed  bis  !6lh  anniversary 
diaconne.  DuTingthoae2&yeaia  he  baptized  3601— 253 
adults  and  1248  children,  married  769  couplea,  presented 
91S  for  confirmation,  enralled  1194  as  communicant 
and  attended  1362  funerals.  He  died  in  Philadeipbi 
Oct.  12, 1865.  His  death  was  the  result  of  accident  i 
falling  upon  tbe  pavement  at  Sl  Luke's  Church,  where 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  (he  Board  of 
Hiasions.— CAnrcA  Rtriar,  Jan.  1866,  p.  669. 

JonsB,  Robert  C,  a  Hethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, tras  born  at  Petersbu^,  Va.,  Dec  28,  1808.  H* 
graduated  at  WiOiam  and  Uary's  College  in  1828,  stud- 
ied law  and  was  ready  for  practice,  when  he  waa  con- 
verted in  1888,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  ministry. 
lie  entered  tbe  Virginia  Conference  in  1836,  and  died 
Aug.  2. 18S8.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  good  abilitiia, 
much  modesty,  and  a  connstcnt  witness  of  sanctifying 
f^TfKH,  He  waa  a  digoiSed  and  conacientioua  minister, 
and  a  very  successful  evangelisL— Con^.  ilinulii,  ii,  GG7. 

Jonea,  Sanmal,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  Jan.  14, 1735,  and 
iraa  broagbt  by  his  parents  to  this  countiy  during  hia 
inlaDcy,  and  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  May  IS, 
1762,  and  tamed  hia  attention  to  tbe  study  of  theology. 
U«  was  odained  in  January,  176S,  and  became  pastor 
1V.-82* 
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of  the  miited  ehrnvbei  of  Fenqepeh  and  Southampton, 
the  aame  year  be,  by  requeat,  remodelled  the  draft 
the  cbancT  of  a  cdl^  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  in- 
itutionafterwarda  became  finwnljmvenity.    In  1770 
I  reaignad  the  care  of  tbe  Sontbampton  Church,  and 
devoted  bimaelf  tbereafter  to  that  of  Pennepek,  after- 
wards called  Lower  Dublin.     He  received  the  honoraiy 
degree  of  H.A.  trom  the  College  of  Rhode  Islaod  in 
that  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  Pcnnsylva- 
18.     While  attending  faithfully  to  bis  minis- 
terial labors,  he  also  devoted  mttch  time  to  teaching,  in 
which  be  was  very  aucceasfiiL     He  died  Feb.  7, 1814. 
Dr.  Jonn  made  Kveral  compilations  for  divera  aasocia- 
'bicb  he  filled  higb  oOces,  artd  pablisbed  some 
ons. — Spragne,  A  mtaU,  vi,  101  sq. 
Jonei,  Thcuuaa,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1729,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.   He 
'  iplain  stSLSaviDr's,Southwark,  and  is  noted  for 
p  piety  and  great  eiertions  in  behalf  of  the  oon- 
of  1  he  masses  at  a  time  when  the  English  pulpit 
that  deep  lelhatgy  from  which  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors  first  earnestly  aroused  it.     like  the  Wcdey- 
ans,  he  met  with  much  oi^Msition  in  hia  noble  eflbrts, 
and  "  bis  swectnen  of  natural  temper,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  great  as  it  was,  would  never  have  supported  him 
under  Ihe  numberless  insults  be  met  with  had  it  not 
been  strengthened,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  a  sublimer 
influence."     His  health  finally  gave  way  under  his  e»- 
traordinary  labors,  and  he  died,  while  yet  a  young  man, 

in  1761 Middleton,£Ea)i;.  £tiy.iv,380. 

Jonea,WilUaiD,  UJL,  F.R.S.,  of  Nayland,  ■■  be 
Is  generally  called,  waa  bora  at  Lowick,  in  Northamp- 
lonahire,  July  SO,  1726.  He  was  educated  U  the  Char- 
ter House  and  Universitjr  College,  Oxford.  He  there 
became  a  convert  to  the  philosophy  of  Hntchinson,  and, 
having  induced  Ur.  Home,  afterwarda  bishop  of  Noc- 
wicb,  to  adopt  tbe  same  system,  together  th^  became 
Ihe  principal  champions  of  that  pUloaDphy.  He  waa 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  afUr  having  reoeived  the 
degiwof&A.,in  1749.  In  1761  ha wasordainadprieat 
by  tbe  biabop  of  Linoolo,  and  on  quitting  tbe  univettity 
became  curate  of  Finedon,  and  afterwarda  of  Wadsohoe, 
both  in  his  nadve  county.  In  1764  archbishop  Seeker 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethcnden,  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  next  year  to  the  rectory  of  Pluckky,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1776  be  took  np  hia  residence  at  Nay- 
land,  in  Sullolh,  where  he  held  tbe  perpetual  curacy; 
and  soon  after  he  exchanged  bia  living  of  Pluckley  for 
the  rectory  of  Faston,  in  Northamptimsbire.  In  1780 
be  became  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London.  Dur- 
ing many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
treatise  on  philosophy,  which  was  inteitdcd  to  elucidal« 
his  favorite  system.  In  that  work  he  displayed  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  aa  well  aa  ardent  attachment  to 
the  intereeta  of  piety  and  virtue,  united  with  the  eccen- 
tric peculiarities  of  the  Hutcbinsonian  acbooL  Alarmed 
at  the  progrcsa  of  radical  and  revolutionary  opinions 
during  the  French  Rarolurion,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
oppoDlion  to  the  advocates  of  anch  destructive  princi- 
ples, and  hia  writings  were  widely  circulated  by  tbe 
friends  of  the  British  govemmenl.  He  treated  with 
equal  success  questions  of  theology,  morals,  lilcralurc, 
philosophy,  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  showed  great 
talents  in  musical  composition.  "He  was  a  man  of 
quick  penetration,"  saya  bishop  Ilorsley,  "  of  extensive 
learning,  and  the  soundest  piety,  and  be  had  the  talent 
ofwrilingupon  tbe  deepest  subjects  for  tbe  phuneat  un- 
derstanding." In  the  year  1792  he  met  with  a  severe 
loas  in  the  death  of  his  moat  intimate  friend,  bishop 
Home,  to  whom  be  waa  chaplain.  Being  now  of  ad- 
vanced age,  and  obliged,  by  his  growing  inflrroitira,  to 
discontinue  his  practice  of  taking  pupils,  that  he  might 
not  be  subjected  to  inooavenience  from  the  dimtnutian 
of  his  income,  in  tbe  year  1798  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury preaenled  him  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Hol- 
lingtxHim  in  Kent,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  long 
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io  eqjoy,  <lj4ng  Feb.  8, 1800,  in  coniaqtunce  of  ■  para- 
lytic ««*(.  His  most  important  wotka  ue,  A  /aU 
Aiuver  lit  Bp.  Claylm'i  Euay  on  Spirii  (1768,  8to)  :— 
CiUAoItc  Vodrw  of  Ike  Trinity  prvvtd/nx»  Ser^n 
(1757) !— Coup*  o/  Lectura  on  At  Figuratin  lAm^ 
gaage  of  ikt  Holy  Bcripttmt  (1787,  8to)  ;  —  Sennoiu 
(1790,  S  volg.  Hva):—  rA«  Scholar  armed  agaiiitt  Itie 
Erron  ofUie  Timri  (2  yol«,8vo)  ■.^Meaoirt  of  tie  lAfc, 
Studia,  and  Wri/ingt  of  Gtorgt  Hon\e  (IT95  and  1799, 
8to).  The  mostcompleU  coUectiim  of  liis  WDtka  ii  that 
in  12  vols.  8i-o  (Load.  1801).  The  thwlogical  uid  mi*- 
GcUaoeouii  worka  irere  republiihed  nparately  (London, 
1810,  6  voli.  8ro).  Two  poatbumoua  volamu  of  sa- 
moEU  irere  publuhed  for  Iba  fint  time  io  1830  (Uwdoo, 
8to>.  Stay!. Slevtai, Lift  of  W.  Jam  (\m\),  Aikin, 
Gm,  Biography;  Uoefer,  Now.  Bioffr.  Ghiiralr,  xxii, 
906)  Buck;  Davenport;  Darling, Cjc/qpErfiu .BiUto^. ii, 
1683.     (E.  de  F.) 

Jonoa,  Blr  WlUlam.  an  eminent  po«t,  acbolar. 
Kid  lawyer,  «■>  bom  in  London  Sept.  !8, 1746,  and  was 
MDt  to  UaiTow  in  1763,  where  be  non  edipaed  all  his 
lellows,  particnlaily  in  clasdcal  knowledge.  In  ITMhe 
was  enleredatUniveraity  College,  Oxford, where  hewa* 
enabled  to  gralifj  Chat  deeire  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  '*"C""1T"  which  had  shown  itself  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  reudence  at  Harrow.  In  1766  he 
left  Oxford,  in  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  eari 
Spencer,  with  whom  be  travelled  on  the  Conlinent.  In 
1770  be  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the 
■ame  year  he  publisheit,  at  tbe  reqoeM  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  L\fe  af  Nadir  ShaA,  translated  into  Freocb 
ftom  the  Fenriani  in  the  following  year  a  Perma  ffmia- 
tuar,  repablisbed  sonu  yean  ago,  with  oorrectioBS  and 
additions,  by  the  late  prareemr  Lee;  and  in  1774  his 
"  itariH  OB  Aiiatic  Poe/ry,  repnbliehed  by  Eich- 

l^ipsic  in  1776.  In  1T76  he  waa  made  a  com- 
iT  of  bankrupts.  In  1780  he  completed  ■  trans- 
lation of  aeren  Arabio  poems,  known  as  tbe  MoalWxU; 
wtole  an  eesay  On  Ikt  Lrgal  Made  nfSuppramg  SiotM, 
and  another,  entitled  Euta/  on  Ihe  Imk  of  BaUmttilt, 
and  two  or  Ihm  odea.  In  March,  <T%,  Jones  obtained 
a  jadgesbipin  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Judicalore  in  Ben- 
gal, and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once 
aet  dmot  tbe  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  Unguagea,  literature,  and  cuatoms.  He 
established  the  Royal  AriaUc  Society  Tot  investigating 
the  history,  antiquitjea,  arts,  sciences,  and  literatmn  of 
Aaia,"  of  which  he  was  tbe  Bret  pnaident.  To  the  vol- 
anMsorthclMarJe  AMBorcAuSirWilliata  cootribnled 
largely.  Beside*  these,  he  wrote  and  pablished  a  story 
in  verse,  called  Tlit  EuAoMltd  Frvil,  or  lit  ffiiiAi  Wife: 
and  a  translation  of  an  andent  Indian  drama,  called 
Saeoalala,  or  tht  Fatal  Ring.  A  tnmslatioi]  by  him  of 
the  Ordinances  of  Henn  (q.v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He 
was  bnnly  employed  on  a  digml  of  the  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan laws,  when  be  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  which  terminated  fstallv  April  97, 
1794.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  was  one  of  the  flrst  lingnista  and 
Oriental  scholars  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  be- 
ing more  or  leas  acqnt^nted  with  no  loa  than  twenty- 
eigbt  different  UnguSRea.  His  poems  are  slways  ele- 
gant, often  anunated,  and  their  veniflcation  is  meDifln- 
ous.  Ills  learning  was  extensive,  his  legal  knowledge 
was  profound,  and  he  waa  an  enlightened  and  cealoua 
champion  of  constitutional  principles.  He  was  also  an 
•amest  Christian.  To  devotional  exercises  he  was  ha- 
hitoally  attentive.  In  addition  to  the  above  works,  Sit 
William  Jones  publishedatranslationoflsansi  and  also 
translations  of  two  Hohsmmedan  law  tracts  On  Ihr,  l,ov 
of  Inheritance,  and  of  Saaruion  to  Properly  of  [rOet- 
tata:—TaU>  and  Fabia  ig  A'ijorai .-— TVvt  HvmnM  Io 
Pracriti;  and  Extraritfron  Ikt  Vedai.  The  East  In- 
dia Company  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St 
Paul'a  Cathedral,  and  a  stMae  in  Bengal  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols.  4to,  was  published  by  lady 
Jones  in  1799 ;  and  another  appwed,  in  IS  vols.  8vo,  in 
1807,  with  a  Ul%  of  the  aatbot  by  bird  Tsignmonlh. 


JonMOa,  Fnm  (known  dao  by  tba  I^tin  mmm 
of  Fiauu  JokanHBu),  the  histariBn  of  the  bdaadia 
CbuTcb  and  litatatiin,  was  boinoatbe  IStta  of  JaaaaiT, 
1704,  at  Uitatdaljin  Iceland,  where  his  fathai,  Jan  Hal- 
donaon.waaminiater.  He  waa  educated  at  tbe  Scboal 
of  SkaUwIt,  and  in  1726  passed  to  tbe  Univnwiy  of  C^ 
penhagen.  On  bis  return  to  Iceland  his  inttotico  was 
to  become  a  lawyer,  but  the  death  of  bia  nm^  a  panh 
priest,  wbo  left  behind  him  a  nameniua  Jamily  ef  DaU 
children,  led  bii  fkther  to  request  hjm  (o  alter  Us  vimrs 
to  the  CbuT<cb,that  be  might  bring  up  the  orpbana.  Ha 
obtained  the  vacant  beneAce,  htuugbt  up  the  fami^, 
married,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  Io  tbe  biaboptic  g( 
Skalholt.  He  was  very  attentive  to  tbe  revoiDB  of  Us 
diocese,  and  the  account  of  his  eptscupatc  by  Pi'taiwHD 
is  cbielly  occupied  with  bis  diipulfs  with  nbttuty 
tenants  of  Church  {^operty.  He  died  oa  Ihe  23d  of 
July,  1789.  He  compoaed  several  works  in  iMia  and 
Icelandic,  eapecially  a  Hiiloria  EcdaiaMica  Jitmdm. 
first  published  with  valuable  additions  by  his  aon  Fiai- 
aou  (Copenhagen,  1 771-9, 4  voU  4to),  and  conlmiied  by 
Fiitursaon  down  to  1840  (ib.  1811),a  valuable  >Dd  inlo^ 
eating  worii,  embracing  tbe  literary  as  wall  aa  priftMiia 
tical  affairs  of  Iceland. — Englitk  CjiJup,  a.  v. 

Jop'pa  (Heb,  Yi^',  Ib;',  Josh,  xix,  *6 1  3  Chits 
ii,16!  Jonabi,B,oTKiB;,ECTaiii,7:i™ai'j;  Sept-K 
T.,  and  JoBCfihuB  'lujrmi,  other  Greek  writers  'lainv, 
'Itlwij.or'lowij;  Vulgate  Joppt;  Aulh-Vcra.  "  Jsphts* 
except  in  Jonah;  usually  ''Joppe''in  the  Apooyiriia), 
a  town  on  tbe  south-west  coast  of  Faleatine,  tbe  port  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  daya  of  Solomon,  as  it  haa  beat  cv«f 

1.  Ltgrnli—TiiB  etymdogy  of  tbe  name  ia  vaiio^y 
explainedi  Bahbinical  wrileia  deriving  it  [ran  Jopt^ 
but  classical  gBographets  from  Jopa  (lila^),  daaghlai' 
of  .lEolus  and  wife  of  Cepbeus,  Androineda's  (athef ,  ita 
reputed  founder;  others  interpreting  it  "the  watch- 
tower  of  Joy,"  and  so  forth  (Kdand,  PalaU.  p.  aM> 
The  fact  is,  that,  from  in  being  a  sea-port,  it  had  ■  [bb- 
fane  as  well  as  a  sacred  history.  Pliny,  liillowiiig  Hda 
[ficnW  (7r6.i,l!),sayathat  it  was  of  antcdiloviui  aa>- 
tiquity  (lliit.NaLv,U);  and  even  Sir  John  Hamidp- 
riUe,  in  the  I4th  centmy,  bean  witness — tboiqch,  it  mivl 
be  confessed,  a  dnmsy  one— to  that  tndiliDa  (Sar^ 
Trardt  ai  P.^lWej.  AcoatdingtDjoaFphDa.it  origis- 
allybehingedtothePb«!nicians(^iir.xui,16,4>.  H«e, 
writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda  waa  expcaed  to  the 
whale((;ei9ri9>l.xvi,p.759)  oomp. Mallei's /Ns(. ffnK. 
Fragm.  iv.  828,  and  his  Gtograpk.  Grot.  Mim.  i,  79),  and 
he  appeals  to  its  elevated  porition  in  behalf  of  Ihom  who 
laid  the  accne  theie;  tbougb,  in  order  to  do  so  coooa- 
tently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would  be  nttm 
my  to  transport  Ethiopia  into  niceuida  (Strabo,  i, 
4S).  However,  in  Pliny's  age— and  Joaepbns  had  yat 
before  aSimed  the  same  ( ITor,  Ui,  9,  S)  —  tbey  atdl 
showed  the  chains  bv  which  AiulrTimeda  w«s  boaiid; 
and  not  only  so,  but  M.  Scautus  tbe  >-oungpr,  tbe  aaaae 
that  was  so  much  empUiyed  in  Jndiea  by  Fotnpey  ( ITw, 
i,  6, 2  iq.),  bad  the  boiKS  of  tbe  monstrr  transparted  ta 
Rome  ^m  Joppa,  where  till  thm  they  had  bvoi  ta- 
hibited  (Mela,  U>id.),  and  diB|dayed  them  tbtse  d  - 
hia  cdileehip  to  the  pabUc  amongst  other  pnx' 
Nor  would  they  have  been  unintenoting  to  this  oiaatn 
geologist,  if  his  report  be  ootrectt  for  tbey  mr— niil 
forty  feet  in  length,  the  span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that 
of  the  Indian  dephant.  and  tbe  thicknen  of  the  sfiM 
rlebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("eesquipodalia,* 
I  circtunference — when  Sotinus  saya  "  semipedafi^* 
cans  in  diameter,  see  Pliny,  Hitl.  Nal,  ix,  6  ad 
the  riote,  Delphrn  ed.).  Rdand  wnild  liaea  tha  advca- 
tnres  of  Jonah  in  this  lageodaiy  goise  [see  Jo«ab]-. 
but  it  ia  far  more  probable  Utat  it  symbolins  tbe  tarn 
intercbsnge  of  eoinmene  betwrcn  the  Qfeeka,  pcnosn- 
fled  in  their  enant  hen  Peneos,  and  tbe  Pboaneina. 
!  lovdy,  but  till  then  nnexplaicd  <dime  aaay  ba 
shadowed  fMth  in  tbe  fUr  virgin  Jki  '  ~ 
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•n  tba  Uk,  U  Mid  to  hm  |daiig«d  bi>  itgga  into  the 
right  iboolder  of  the  monuer.  Pombly  lie  ra«y  have 
lUacovtnd  or  imprand  the  hnbor,  th>  njir  rruin  wboee 
faamlng  nA  on  the  noRb  could  ttMn*\j  hira  been 
nrpueedbytbebuhiDf^ofSeyUaerCheiybdu.  Even 
the  chaitu  •bown  there  nwy  have  been  thoea  by  which 
hie  ehip  wee  auedied  to  the  ehore.    Rui){i  need  by  the 

Dear  TcnaciDa,  in  the  eouth  angle  of  the  andeat  pott 
(Monaj'a  Ha»Mi.for  S.  /Euiy,  p.  10,  !d  ed.). 

2.  HiMtars.—Wt  find  that  Japho  or  Joppa  waa  utua- 
lad  b  the  portion  of  Dan  (Joih.  six,  4S),  on  the  cout 
towude  the  loath,  and  on  a  hill  so  high,  eayi  Slnbo, 
that  people  affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jertualcro 
waa  visible  from  iu  sommiN  Having  a  hatbor  attach- 
ed to  it — though  ahraye,  as  aliU,  a  duigenHu  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jenualem,  when  Jenuakm  became 
DWtropolia  c^  Che  kingdam  of  the  houee  of  David,  and 
certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis  more  Uiikingly 
iriiiilih  each  other  in  difficulty  of  approach  both  by 
aea  and  land.  Ileocc,  except  in  Joumeya  to  and  bom 
Jenualeai,  it  was  not  much  used.  Aciwrdingly,  alW 
the  above  inddental  notice,  the  place  is  iiot  mentioned 
till  the  times  of  Solomon,  when,  as  being  almoat  the 
oolj  available  aea-port,  Jnppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  cedar  and  [une  wood  (him  Mount  Lebanon  to  be 
landed  by  the  eervante  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  thence 
to  be  conveyed  to  Jenualcm  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon for  the  erection  of  Ihe  flnt "  house  of  habitation" 
CTCT  made  with  hands  for  the  inviaihie  Jehovah.  It 
waa  t^  way  of  Joppa  nmilarly  that  lilie  maleriali  woe 
Goavt^ed  from  the  same  locality,  by  pomiaion  of  Cy- 
rus, for  (be  rebuilding  of  (he  seoood  Temple  under  Ze- 
nibbabel  (1  Kingi  v,  9;  2  Cbron.  ii,  16t  Eara  iii,  7). 

(2  Kings  xiv,  25,  certainty  dues  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  poince),  "  took  ship  to  Dee  from  the  presence  of 
his  Uaker"(JDnah  i,S),and  accomplished  that  ■■"g"'*^ 
history  which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
(Hw  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  his 
OWD  (HalLxii,40). 

After  the  dose  of  O.-T.  history  Joppa  nee  in  impor- 
tance. The  aea  was  then  beginning  to  be  the  highway 
of  natkma.  Greece,  Egypt,  Perna,  and  some  of  the  lit- 
tle kingdoms  of  Ana  Htnor  bad  thdi  fleets  for  com- 
nwrce  and  war.  Until  Ihe  constmctiou  of  Caaarea  by 
Heiod,  Joppa  was  the  only  port  in  Palestine  proper  at 
which  foreign  ships  could  touch  -,  it  wss  thug  not  only 
the  shipping  capita],  bat  the  hey  of  the  whole  countiy 
on  the  sea-lnard.  During  the  wan  of  the  Haccabees  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  strangbolds  of  Palestine  (1 
Hace.x,T6)  xiv,  6,84;  Joaephus,.liil:  xiii,  16,1).  It 
Wflold  seem  that  Jews  Ihcn  caiutiliited  only  n  minority 
of  the  population,  and  tbe  foreign  reridente — Greeks, 
EgTptiana,  and  Syrians — were  so  rich  and  powerful,  and 
•o  aided  by  the  ^ts  of  their  own  natioos,  as  to  he  abl* 
to  rule  the  city.  Daring  this  period,  therefore,  Joppa 
nany  vicissitudes.  It  had  aded  with  Apol- 
>s  attacked  and  captured  by  Jonathan  Uac- 
x,T6).  It  wiinesacd  Che  meeting  be- 
md  Ptolemy  (itnd.  xi,  6).  Simon  had 
ts  inhatntanta,  and  set  a  ganiaon  there 
(ibid.  xii,84),  which  he  afterwards  strengthened  con- 
siderably {ibid.  liii,  11).  But  when  peace  wu  restored, 
tie  re-establiihed  it  once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid,  xiv,  6). 
He  likewise  rebuilt  the  foniflcations  (ibid,  v,  S4).  This 
oocapatioa  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint urged  by  Anliochus,  son  of  Demetrius,  against 
Kmon;  bat  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his  fellow- 
citizeni  (ibid,  xv,  30  and  Bb).  It  would  appear  that  Ju- 
das HaccabBus  bad  burnt  their  haven  some  time  back 
loT  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Hacc  xii,  G).  Tribnle 
waa  tabeeqnently  exacted  for  its  poeeesnon  from  Hyr- 
canus  by  Antiochus  Sidetea.  By  Pomp^  it  wss  once 
more  made  independent,  and  coQiprehended  under  Syria 
(JoaephoB,  AM.  xiv,  4,4);  but  by  Coar  it  was  not 
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restored  to  the  Jews,  hot  Its  levenvM — wb«tlier  from 
Isnd  or  from  export^lnties— were  bestowed  upon  the  Sd 
Hyrcanua  and  bis  bein  (xiv,  10, 6).  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  operations,  it  waa  adied  by  biin,  lest 
be  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold  in  his  rear  wboi  he 
marched  upon  Jerusalem  (xiv,  lf>,l),  and' Augustus  eoi>- 
flrmed  him  in  its  poaseanoo  (xv,  7,  4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaui  when  constituted  eihnardr 
(xvii,ll,4),and  passed  with  Syria  under  Cynnius  when 
ArcheUus  had  been  deposed  (xrii,  12, 6).  Under  Cm- 
tius  (L  e.  Genius  Flonia)  it  was  deeln^ed  amidst  great 
daughter  of  its  inhsbitanis  (K'ur,  ii,  18,10);  and  such 
a  neat  of  pirates  had  it  become  when  Veapakan  arrived 
in  those  parts  that  it  underwent  a  secMid  and  entire 
destruction,  toffether  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
bands  (iii,  9,  S).  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  bad  al- 
ready begun  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outcasts  which 
it  was  in  Strsbo'i  time  {GrogropA,  xvi,  T59),  while  tbe 
district  aronnd  it  was  so  populous  that  fnsn  Jamnia,  a 
neighboring  town,  and  its  vicinity,  ICfiOO  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (ibid.).  Then  was  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  ftom  Josephua  (^fl>:xiii,4,4);  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Ccaarea—tbe  lattea  of  which 
might  be  reached  "on  the  morrow"  ftom  it  (Arts  x,  9 
and  24)— not  far  frotn  Lydda  (Acts  ix,  38),  and  distant 
from  Antipatris  lAO  stadia  ( Jose|4i.  ^1  «r.  xiii,  15, 1). 

It  was  St  Joppa,  on  tbe  house-top  of  Kmon  the  tai>- 
ner,  "by  the  sea-eide"  —  with  the  view  therefore  cir- 
cnmscribed  on  the  east  by  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  town  Mood,  but  commanding  a  boundlcM  prospect 
over  the  western  walera—tbat  the  apostle  Peter  had  his 
"  vinoD  of  tolersnre,"  as  It  has  been  hapfrily  desgnated, 
and  went  forth  like  a  second  Perseus— but  from  the 
east  to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  tbe  vir- 
gin daagbter  of  the  west.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  [Wt  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connection  between 
the  raiflUK  to  life  of  tbe  aged  Tahitha— the  oCCasiaD  of 
Peter's  visit  to  Joppa~and  the  baplisra  of  tbe  tint 
Gentile  boosebold  (fie  Ad.  ApotfoL  L  840,  ap.  Higne, 
Patrol  Curs.  CompL  Ixriu,  IM). 

In  tbe  4th  century  Eusebius  caQs  Joppa  a  city  (Ono- 
mail.  s.  V.) ;  and  it  was  then  made  Ihe  seat  of  a  Isabop* 
ric,  an  honor  which  it  retained  till  the  conquest  of  tbe 
'Country  by  the  Sancens  (Rcland,  p.  888;  8.  Paul,  fi«yr. 
Sac  p.  805) ;  tbe  subscriptions  of  its  prelates  are  pre- 
served in  the  acts  of  various  synods  of  the  fith  and  flth 
centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriim  Ckrittian.  iii,  6S9).  Joppa' 
bas  been  tbe  Unding-plaoe  of  pilgrima  going  to  Jemaa- 
lem  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  Arculf  in  the 
7th  century  to  his  royal  highncH  tbe  prince  of  Wale* 
in  the  19lh,  and  it  is  mentionad  in  alnnat  all  tbe  itin- 
Hsries  and  books  of  travel  in  tbe  Holy  Land  which  have 
appeared  in  difl^rent  languagea  [Earfy  Tnmi$  in  PaL 
p.  10,  34, 142,  286).  None  of  tbe  early  travdleis,  how- 
ever, give  any  expltdt  description  of  the  plaoe.  Dur- 
ing the  Crusades  Joppa  was  several  times  taken  and 
retaken  by  Fraaks  and  Baraceos.  It  bfd  been  taken 
possession  of  by  tbe  forces  of  Oodfr^  de  Bouillon  pre- 
viooslv  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  had 
been  deserted,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  tb« 
Crusaders  contenting  themselves  < 
citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hin.  vi 
part  amiKned  subsequently  for  the  support  of  tiie  Church 
of  the  Kesuneetion  (ibid,  ix,  16),  though  there  seem 
lo  have  been  tasbops  of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular 
after  ail)  between  A.D.  12S8  and  1S«B  (Le  Quien,  1291; 
compare  p.  1241).  Saladio,  in  AD.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortiflcations  (SanuL  Secnt.  Fid.  Cmdt,  lib.  iii,  part  x, 
c  5);  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was  conOned  h«e 
by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (ibid.,  and  Kichard  of  Devize* 
inBohn'S'lHt.Z'i&p.ei).  Its  last  occupation  by  Chris- 
tiana was  that  of  St.  Louis,  AD.  1253,  and  when  he  came 
it  waa  still  a  city  and  governed  by  a  count  "  Of  ^e 
immense  auma,''  ssys  Joinville^  ^  which  it  cost  the  kjng 
to  inclose  Jab,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  f<« 
they  were  countless.  He  indoacd  tbe  town  bom  ona 
ade  of  t)w  sea  to  the  other;  and  then  wera  twtmty- 
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four  towm,  inclnding  nnaU  and  gmiL  The  ditche* 
wen  well  Mouied,  ind  kapt  clean,  botfa  within  ud 
withouL  There  were  three  gi(e»"  (CAnw.  of  Cnu.  p. 
495,  Bohu).  So  Teetflred,  it  fell  iolo  the  baodi  oT  the 
*ultwu  of  Egypt,  K^ther  with  the  mt  at  PalcMine, 
hj  whom  it  wu  DDCB  more  laid  in  ruina ;  bo  much  » 
tbat  BBrtrand  de  la  Brocquiere,  visiting  it  alwut  th« 
middle  nf  Che  I&th  century,  atatea  that  it  then  connated 
only  of  a  few  tenta  covered  with  ^eed^  having  been  a 
atning  place  ander  the  Chriatians.  Guidfa,  accredited 
by  the  aullau,  here  met  the  pilgrLnu  and  received  the 
cnatomary  tribute  fiom  ttiem ;  and  here  the  papal  in- 
dutgencM  offered  to  pilgrinu  commenced  (fe'irfy  T'ror- 
ab,  p.  286}.  Finally,  JaSa  Tell  under  the  Turk*,  in  whoee 
handi  it  atill  ia.  eihibiliog  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
citiei  poaaeaaed  by  them,  and  depending  on  ChriatiaD 
oommerca  for  ita  feeble  existence.  During  the  period 
ofthar  rule  it  has  been  three  umea  sacked  — by  the 
Arabi  in  1722,  by  the  Mamelukea  in  177&,  and  laeUy 
by  Napoleon  I  in  1799,  when  a  body  of  4000  Albaniana, 
who  held  a  atmng  position  in  the  t^iwn,  surrendered  on 
promise  of  having  their  lives  spared.  Vet  the  whole 
4000  were  allerwards  pinioned  and  shot  on  the  atiandl 
When  Kapoleon  was  oompeUed  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  be- 
tween 400  and  500  Kreacb  soldlera  lay  ill  of  th«  plague 
in  the  boapitals  of  Jopps.  They  could  not  be  reatoved, 
and  Napcdeon  ordered  them  to  be  poisoned  I  (Porter. 
aaHdAooi/oT  S.mdP.^  288). 

8.  Dueriptiim. —  Fq/a  is  the  toodem  name  of  Joppa, 
and  is  identical  with  the  old  Hebrew  Japha.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1000  are  Chiis- 
lijuu,  about  ISO  Jews,  and  the  rest  Moalems.  It  ia 
beautifully  situated  on  a  little  rounded  hiU,  dipping  on 
the  wcK  inia  the  wares  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
tiia  land  aide  encompassed  by  orchards  of  orange,  lemon, 
apricot,  and  other  trees,  which  for  luxuriance  and  beau- 
le  world.  They  extend  for 
a  the  great  plain.  like  most  Orien- 
tal lowna,  however,  It  looks  beat  ui  the  distance,  Tbe 
bonaaa  an  huddled  together  without  order;  the  streela 
■renamw,  cfooked,  and  Slthy;  the  town  is  ao  cniwded 
along  the  aCeep  aidra  of  the  hill  that  the  rickety  dwell- 
ings in  the  upper  part  seem  to  be  toppling  over  on  the 
flat  mols  of  those  below.  The  most  prominent  featurta 
of  the  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened  domes 
by  which  moat  of  the  buildings  are  surmoonied,  and  tbe 
appearance  of  arched  vaults.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  ii  mean  and  gioomy,  and  insde  the  place  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  poor  tboogh  large  village.  From 
the  sleepoeaa  of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  ate  con- 
nected 1^  flights  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
the  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  and  regular  of  the  wholes 
There  are  three  moaquei  in  Jopps,  and  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  convents.  The  former  is  that  in  which 
European  pilgrimi  and  travellers  usually  lodge.  The 
bauars  arc  worth  a  visiL  The  chief  manufacture  is 
aoip.  It  haa  no  port,  and  it  ii  only  under  favorable 
eircunutaacea  of  wind  and  weather  that  veaaels  can 
ride  at  anchor  a  mile  or  ao  from  the  ahore.  There 
ia  a  place  on  tbe  shore  which  is  called  "  the  hai- 
bar."  it  eoosiata  of  a  strip  of  water  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide  and  two  or  three  deep,  incloeed  on 
the  aea  ride  by  a  ridge  of  low  and  partially  sunken 
rocks.  It  may  aOord  a  liUle  abelter  to  boats,  but  it  ia 
worse  than  useless  so  far  as  commerce  is  CDDcemed. 
Tbe  town  is  defended  by  a  wall,  on  which  a  few  old 
guns  are  mounted.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  broken 
onlumna  acattered  about  the  atreeta,  and  through  the 
gardens  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  large 
atones  in  the  foundations  of  the  castle,  Joppa  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity;  and  none  of  iu  modem  buildings, 
not  even  the  reputed  "house  of  Simon  the  tanner," 
which  the  monks  show,  are  worthy  of  note,  althoogb 
the  locality  of  the  last  is  not  badly  chosen  (SUnley,  S. 
aadP.v  263, 271 :  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  p.  HO,  ISA). 
Tbe  town  haa  still  a  considerable  trade  as  tbe  port  of 
The  otaogea  of  Jalb  ace  Ibe  flnest  in  all 
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Palestine  and  Syria ;  1 

are  likewise  in  high  ivpule,  and  in 

and  idtnHi  giovea  deliciou^  fragrant  and  fertile. 

among  ita  popula^on  are  fugitivea  and  Tigmboada  tnmi 

all  countries ;  and  Europeans  bava  little  aecmity,  wlwtb- 

er  of  life  or  property,  to  iodacc  a  pnrnaoent  abode  than. 

A  British  consul  ia  now  resident  in  tbe  place,  and  a  rail- 

road  has  bean  projected  ta  JettHifann. 

See  Kaumer's  PalOMinai  Volaey,  i,  138  aq.;  Ch» 
teaubriand,  ii,  106;  Clarke,  iv,  438  aq.;  Buckii^iai^ 
i,  327  sq.;  Uichter,  p.  12;  Ricbaidaau,  ii.  16:  Skinnn, 
i,  i;5-IMi  Hobinsun,  i,  18;  Stent,  ii,  27;  M-CtOlodi's 
Gameaeer;  Reland,  p.  864 ;  Cellar.  AV.  ii,  624 ;  Hamela- 
veld,  i,  442;  ii,  2S»,  HaaM-lquist,  \>.  187;  Niebuhr,  iii, 
41;  Julilfe,  p.248;  Ligh^p.l^b:  Kitier,  £nlt  ii,«O0; 
Schwatz,  p.  141,  873,  87i;  Thumwn,  £<Mci  amf  ilaa^ 
ii,27S. 

lop'pi  fliimnt),  tfae  Greek  form  (1  Eadr.  v,  66;  I 
Hace.K,Tn,78;  xi,S:  xii,B8;  xiii,ll;  liv,  5.S4;  sv, 
28,3A;2Hace;iv,21;  xu.3,7  [lanrinrc])  oftbeiiaaH 
of  tbe  tom  Joppa  (q.  v.). 

Jo'nh  (Heb.  Yorah;  n^il,  prob.  fbr  rr>i\  Mprmi 
ling,  or  autumnal  rai* ;  SepL  'lutpa  v.  r.  Oupi,  Vu%, 
Jora),  a  man  wboae  deacendanta  (or  a  place  wboar  l«r^ 
mer  inhabitants)  to  the  number  of  113  returned  boa 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  18) ;  oXed  Hanira 
iu  the  parallel  passage  (Neb.  vii.  24).  "  In  Eira  twe 
of  De  Roasi's  HSS~  and  originally  one  of  KetnacnttX 
bad  ri~n',  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is  the  teadii^  of  ibe  Syriae 
and  Arabic  versions.  One  of  KenniouU'a  HSS.  bad  Ibe 
original  leading  in  Eira  altered  to  K-fli,  L  e.  Joraa ; 
and  two  In  Mehemiah  read  C*^)^  L  e.  Harim,  whidi 
correaponds  with  'kpilft  of  the  Alexandrian  HS.,  aDd 
CAiirrnn  of  the  Syriat  In  any  case,  the  change  or  cast- 
fuaion  of  letters  which  might  hare  caused  tbe  n 
of  the  name  is  so  slight  that  it  ia  difficult  In 
which  is  the  true  form,  the  complion  of  Jorab  iMe 
Hatlph  being  as  eanly  conceivable  as  the  reveiae.  Bar- 
tingnjn(CaMai^ii,7b)  decides  in  favDroftbelaller.bat 
from  a  compaiiaon  of  both  passages  with  Etra  x.  81  wa 
should  be  inclined  to  re^rd  Harim  (D*^tT)  at  the  true 


cult  (o  account  for  tbe  fomi  Aiephudlb,  or, 
crly,  'Afm^mpiS,  in  1  Esdr.  v,  IS,  wbich  E 
connders  as  having  originated  in  a  corrtiptioii  of  the  two 
readings  in  Em  and  Nebecoiab,  tbe  aecood  ayilaUa 
arising  from  an  error  of  tbe  ixanacriher  In  miatakin^  the 
uncial  E  for  £- 

Jo'nil  (Heb.  fomy ',  TI'T,  peib.  Lq.  Jonit;  Sept. 
'I*ipEi,Vulg.Jann'),  the  fourth  name  of  tbe  sevesiduef. 
tains  of  tbe  Gadilea  other  than  thoae  reiideot  in  Bahasi 
(1  Qiron.  V,  18).  B.a  perb.  dr.  TBI.  "FoDrof  Ken- 
nicolt's  HSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  need  b?  Lutber, 
read  ^-n\  i.  e.  Jodai"  (Smith). 

Jo'rBin  (Heb.  B^i^i  Sept  'Iwpa/i),  prop,  a  iboM- 
ened  form  of  the  name  Jehokam  (q.  v.),  for  which  it  ta 
indiflerently  used  in  the  Helx,  and  ari^mrily  In  tba  A. 
v.,  aa  the  following  classiBcatioushowi:  a.  The  aon  of 
the  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii,  10;  Sept.  'lifJanpd^i 
elaewbera  called  Hai>obah).  b.  Tbe  king  of  Jsdali 
(2Kingiviii,21,23,24;xi,2i  1  Chron.iii,  11;  elscwfaeic 
JeAoron).  c.  The  king  oflsrael  (3  Kings  viii,  1G,»,1S 
[twice], 29  [twice];  ix,  14  [twios],  IS,  16  [twic«],»; 
incorrectly  for  Jtkoram,  2  Kings  ii,  17,  21  [twice],  3S, 
33;  elsewhere  correctly  to),  d.  Tbe  Leriia  (1  Cbdon. 
xxvi,  26,  D^^).     e.  By  error  fur  JoiUKat)  (I  Etdc.  i,  9). 

Jor'daa  (Heb.K<irdn',',^;,alwayavitbth«  nti- 
<J<  l?*^?*?:  lopSavtK),  the  chief  and  imet  celebnled 
river  uf  Palestine,  Huwin);  iliruugb  a  deep  valley  ikiwn 
the  centre  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Tbe 
principal  river  of  the  entire  region,  however  (hetx* 
usually  styled  in  the  original  "the  Rivet"),  ia  tbe  Eir 
phratea  (q.  v.).    See  Biviuu 
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1.  Tic  Kami.— Tbii  agniSes  daentdrr,  ftom  the  root 
T^^, "  lo  desceiid"~Hi  mune  moat  ipplicible  to  it,  wheth- 
er w«  tatiMa  tha  npiditj  of  iU  cumnt,  or  the  great 
deptkof  the  valley  Ihnngh  which  it  nuu.  Fromwbat- 
ever  put  of  the  counliy  it>  banks  are  approached,  the 
dcaceot  it  long  and  Mecp.  That  thii  i*  the  true  ety- 
mology  nf  the  word  aeama  evident  ftom  ao  inddenul 
murk  in  Joth.  iii,  16,  where,  in  deacrilnng  the  ditci 
of  the  opening  of  a  paaaage  for  the  Inaelitea,  Che  word 
med  Tor  the  "coming  down"  of  the  walen  (D^Qrt 
a-^yri)  "  ■l<i»rt  the  ume  as  the  name  of  the  river 
(■«!  Stanley,  a.  and /*.  p.  !79,  note).  Other  derivatioiu 
have  been  given.  Some  lay  it  is  compounded  of  ~iVt\ 
a  run-,  and  'i^.the  name  of  the  city  where  it  rises,  bat 
thia  etytaoiogy  is  impoesibk  (Uetand,  yoZiut.  p.  271). 
Another  view  is,  that  the  river  having  two  nuioeB,  the 
sanie  of  the  one  was  Jar,  anil  of  the  other  Dam  ;  hence 
Uifl  united  ■tream  is  called  Jordan.  So  Jerome  (Comin. 
L  svi,  IB).  Tliis  theory  hag  been  copied  by 
s  (_Dt  Lac  SancL  ii,  19),  William  of  Tyre 
<siii,  18),  Brocardui  (p.  3),  Adrichomlas  (p.  109),  and 
Mben  {  and  the  etymology  seems  to  hsve  ipresd  among 
the  Chhitians  in  Palntiue,  from  whom  Boickhardt 
heaidit  (rra«ItMS;rta,p.l2,43;  see  Robinson,  £16. 
Kbs.  iii,  412,  DOU>  Arab  geogrtphen  call  the  river 
eititer  El-Onkm,  which  is  equivalrat  to  Ihe  Hebrew,  M 
fnA-fimiiA,  which  signiBes  "the  watering-place;"  and 
Uiis  latttr  it  the  name  slmoat  universally  given  to  it  by 
Uk  nwdein  Syrians,  who  soniettmee  attach  the  appella- 
tive ri-KMr,  "  the  great,"  by  way  of  disliactiin  ttaio 
(be  Sheriat  el-HandhuT.  or  HtMamax. 

S.  5nurMA— The  snows  that  deeply  oover  Hermoa 
daring  the  whole  winter,  and  that  still  cap  its  gUtleriog 
■ammit  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  are  the  real 
•prings  of  Ihe  Jordan.  Tbey  feed  its  pertDnial  tbun- 
Uins,  and  they  supply  ftom  a  thousand  channels  Ibosa 
■operabundant  waters  which  make  the  river  "  overflow 
all  its  banks  in  harvest  time"  (Josh,  iii,  IS).  The  Jor- 
dan has  two  hiMtorical  sonrcea.  a.  In  the  midst  of  a 
rich  but  msiaby  plain,  lying  between  the  soutbem  pm- 
kingation  of  Hennon  and  the  mountains  of  Maphtali,  is 
a  low  cup^hapcd  bill,  thickly  coveted  with  ditufaa.  On 
It  once  stood  Dan,  the  northern  border«Jly  of  Palestine ; 
and  from  its  westssn  base  gushes  forth  the  great  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  walen  at  once  fonn  a  large 
pond  encircled  with  rank  gnus  and  jungle — now  the 
booie  of  the  wild  boar — and  then  Bow  off  sonttaward. 
Within  the  rim  of  the  cap,  beneath  the  spteading 
bnvKhea  of  a  gigantic  oak,  is  a  smaller  spring.  Tt  is 
fed,  doubtloa,  by  the  same  eouice,  and  Us  stream,  break- 

•ome  forty  feet  wide,  deep  and  rapid.     The  modern 
name  of  the  hUl  is  Tell  el-Kidy,  "  the  biU  of  the  judge  f 


denlly  the  name  Dan  comipted  by  ■  double  sRicle,  £1- 
cd-Dan  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rti.  iii,  BM ;  Thomson,  J.imd 
and  Boot,  p.  iU;  uni  in  BOliatkaia  Sac.  1816,  p.  196). 
Joaephus  (alls  this  stream  "  liltle  Jordan"  (riv  futpiv 
'\epiavriv,War,  ir,  1, 1;  comp..4itf.  i,  10, 1;  viii,8, 4): 
bnt  it  is  the  principal  Muice  of  the  river,  and  the  largest 
foonlain  in  Syria. 

b.  Foui  miles  east  of  Tell  el-KArty,  on  a  lower  terrace 
of  Hermon,  amid  forests  of  oali,  lie  the  ruins  of  Banias, 
the  ancient  Qesarea-Philippi,  and  more  ancient  Paniura, 
Beude  the  ruins  is  a  lofty  cliff  of  rtd  limestone,  having 
■  large  fountain  at  its  base.  Beneath  the  cliff  there 
was  formerly,  s<  JosepbuB  tells  lu,  a  gloomy  cave,  and 
within  it  a  yawning  abyia  of  unfathomable  depth,  flUed 
with  water.  This  wss  the  otjier  source  of  the  Jordan 
iWar,\,i\,Z;  comp. /lBf.xv,IO,3i  Pliny,v,  13;  Mish- 
na,Parii,riii,l3).  A  temple  wa*  erected  over  Ihe  cave 
bj  Herod,  and  its  ruins  now  All  it  and  conceal  the  foun- 
t^n.  Fiom  it  a  foaming  torrent  still  busts,  and  datbea 
down  to  the  plain  through  a  narrow  rocky  ravine,  and 
tbcD  glides  swiftly  on  till  it  Joins  the  other  about  four 
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milM  south  ofTeUel-Kldj(ItobiiiBan,  iii,  S97;  FDrtet 
Ban^oot,  p.  44S). 

c.  The  Jordan  has  also  a  /aibd  fountain,  thus  d«- 
scribed  by  Josephus :  "  Apparently  Panium  is  the  sonros 
of  the  Jordan,  but  the  water  is,  in  reality,  conveyed 
thilber  imseen  by  a  subteniinean  channel  from  nJala, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lies  not  lar  ftom  the  high  road,  on 
the  right  as  you  ascend  to  Trachonitis,  at  tbe  distance 
of  110  stadia  from  Caaarea.  .  .  .  That  the  Jordan  hence 
derived  its  origin  was  foimerly  unknown,  until  it  was 
ascertained  by  Philip,  lettarch  of  Trachonitis,  who,  hav- 
ing tlirown  chaff  into  Pbiala,  fotmd  it  cast  out  at  Paid- 
um'  (ITar,  iii,  10,  T).  llie  lake  here  nferred  to  sp- 
pcan  to  be  Boi^et  er-Ram,  which  Robinson  visited  and 
described  (Sib.  Ret.  iii,  899}.  The  legend  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reality. 

d.  Other  fount^ns  in  this  region,  though  nnnamed 
in  history,  contribute  much  to  the  Jordan.  The  chief 
of  these,  and  the  highest  perennial  somce  of  the  Jor- 
dan, Is  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  at  the  western  base  of 
Hermon.  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Hatbeiya, 
and  twelve  mile*  north  of  Tell  el-Kidy.  The  fountain 
is  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  basalt  cliff;  the  stream  from 
it, called  Haebfiny  (from  Hasbeiya),  flows  through  a  nap- 
row  glen  into  tbe  plain,  and  falls  into  the  main  stream 
abont  a  mile  south  of  Ihe  junction  of  the  Ledd&n  and 
Baniftsy.  Tbe  retalive  size  of  tbe  three  streams  Rob- 
inaon  thus  estimates;  "That  from  Banias  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  HasbAny,  while  the  Leddlln  is  twice,  if  not 
three  times  the  size  of  that  Irom  Banias"  {Bib.  Ret.  iii, 
896).  The  united  river  flows  southward  through  the 
manby  plain  for  rix  miles,  and  then  falls  into  lake  HA- 
leb,  called  in  Scripture  "  The  Wateri  of  Merom."    See 


from  Ihe  plun  of  Ijon,  w«C  of  the  Haabtny:  and  two 
large  fbonCains  (called  B&lst  and  MelUbah)  burst  forth 
from  the  base  of  tbe  mountain -chain  of  Nqibtali  (Por- 
ter, HondbookfoT  a.  and  P.  ■p.  486). 

8.  Pkyiical  FtatHTTt  of  tht  Jordan  owf  ilt  FiOlfS.^ 
The  moat  rsnarkable  feature  of  Ihe  Jordan  is,  that 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  course  il  it  brlow  tbe  krrl 
of  Ihe  fro.  Its  valley  is  thus  like  a  huge  Dssure  in  the 
earth's  cnut.  The  following  measurements,  taken  from 
Van  de  Velde'a  Memoir  accompanying  bis  Map,  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  tbe  depression  of  this  singular  vol- 
ley; 

Fountain  of  Jordan  at  Basbelya. . .  Iloo  ft.  elevatton. 

Ilanlsa 1I4I 

"  Dan »iT 

LaksHaieh ahoot   I 

Lake  nf  Tiberias t 

DeadBea IBii 

There  may  be  some  error  in  the  elevations  of  the  fomt- 
taina  ae  here  given,  lake  HAleb  is  encompassed  by  a 
great  plain,  extending  to  Dan ;  and  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  almost  level,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  ibtn  could 
be  a  difference  of  600  feet  in  Ihe  elevations  of  the  fouo- 
lain  and  the  lake.  Porter  estimated  it  on  the  spot  at 
not  above  100  feel;  but  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that  Von 
Wildenbruch  mokes  il  by  measurement  587  feet,  and 
DeBeitou844. 

The  general  coarse  of  the  Jordan  is  due  south.  Fnnn 
thdr  fountains  Ihe  thiee  stream*  flow  south  to  Ihs 
points  nf  Junction,  and  continue  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  Hnieh ;  and  ftom  the  southern  extremity  of  Ihia 
lake  Ihe  Jordan  again  isaues  and  resumes  its  old  course. 
For  some  two  miles  its  banks  are  flat,  and  its  cuirenl 
not  very  rapid ;  bat  on  passing  thmugh  Jisr  Benftt  Ya- 
kfib  ("  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters"),  the  banks  Sud- 
denly contrsct  and  rise  high  on  each  side,  and  the  river 
dashes  in  aheets  of  foam  over  a  rocky  bed,  rebounding 
from  cliff  lo  cliff  in  its  mad  coieer.  Here  and  there  the 
retreating  banka  have  a  little  green  meadow,  with  its 
fringe  of  uleanders  all  wet  and  glisuning  with  spray. 
Thua  it  niahes  on,  often  winding,  occaaicmally  doubling 
back  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent,  till,  breaking  from  ioi±y 
baiiieisv  it  enter*  the  rich  pl^  of  Batlhah,wbef«  on 
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thb  ltd  bulk  >Und  thg  rniru  of  BeUiBuda  (q.  v.).  The 
Mream  now  expands,  util  i^lidei  luUj  along  till  it  falb 
en  the  Mill  bosom  of  Ibe  Set  of  GalUw.  Betiref  n  Beth- 
audi  and  the  sea  the  Jaidu  tvengu  about  twenlj 
jards  in  ntdth,  and  Sow*  tluggiahly  between  low  allu- 
vial banks.  Ban  of  sand  eictead  aeroes  its  channel  hete 
and  ttwi«i  at  which  it  is  easly  Torded  (Pan«T,  Hcmd- 
&aoi,p.426i  Robinaon,ii,414  sq.;  Bunkhaidt, ^yria, p. 
81&).  Fium  Jin  BenltYakOb  the  distance  is  only  seven 
miles,  and  jtl  in  that  distance  the  rirer  Tails  700  feet. 
The  total  length  o(  the  section  between  the  two  lakes 
is  aboat  eleven  miles  as  the  crow  dice. 

An  old  tiadition  tells  ns  (hat  the  Jordan  flows  direct 
tbrongh  the  Sea  of  Galilee  without  mingling  witb  its 
waters.  The  origin  of  the  story  may  be  the  fact  that 
the  liTET  enlen  the  lake  at  the  northetn  txmmity,  and 
leaves  it  at  ■  point  exactly  oppoaile  at  the  southern, 
withoat  l^lpBrent  increase  or  diminution. 

The  AirdKoHm  of  the  river,  lying  between  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Jordan  of  Scripttire, 
the  other  two  secttons  not  being  directly  mentioned 
either  in  the  Q.  T.  or  N.  T.  Until  the  last  (ew  yean 
little  was  known  of  it.  The  notices  of  ancient  geogra- 
pheta  an  not  fulL  Tnvellen  had  crossed  it  at  several 
points,  bat  all  the  portions  between  these  points  were 
tinknown.  When  the  remirkobte  deprteuon  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  aacertuned  by  trigonometrical  measnm- 
ment,  and  when  it  was  shown  that  the  Jordan  must 
have  a  fall  ofI400  feet  in  its  short  course  of  about  100 
miles,  the  nieaauiwncnia  were  called  in  question  by  thai 
distinguished  geographer  Dr.  Robinson,  in  ■  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1S47  <yo«ntaj; 
TOL  xvlii,  part  ii).  In  that  same  year  lieutenant  Holy- 
neux,  K.N.,  conveyed  a  boat  fhim  the  Sea  orRalike  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  mostly  in  the  livar.  but  in  places  on  the 
backs  ol  camels,  where  rocks  and  rapids  prevented  nav- 
igation. Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Arab*  the  ex- 
pedititRi  was  not  successful,  and  the  Jordan  was  not 
yet  explored.  liculeoant  Lynch,  of  the  United  Stales 
Navy,  headed  a  much  more  successful  expedition  in 
1846,  and  was  the  first  fully  to  describe  the  course,  and 
ftilly  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Jordan.  HaOfficiiii 
Xeport  is  the  standard  work  on  the  river.  Malyneux's 
ptfm  in  the  Journal  qflhe  Sagal  Gtog.  Soettty  also  con- 
tains some  useful  matter  (vol.  xviii,  part  il). 

The  valley  through  which  this  section  of  the  Jordan 
flows  ia  a  limg,  low  plain,  niniiing  from  north  to  south, 
and  shut  in  by  steep  and  ragged  parallel  [idge^  the 
eastern  ridge  rising  fully  6000  feet  above  the  river's 
bed,  and  the  western  about  SOOa  This  plain  is  the 
jreat  piaia  of  the  later  Jews;  tbe  grtal  daai  (roW^v 
iplliiav)  of  Joiephusi  the  Autm  or  "channel"  of  the 
Greek  geogiaphen;  tbe-region <rf' Jordan"  oftheN.T. 
<Matt.  iii.  6;  Luke  iii,  S) ;  and  the  Ctar  or  "sunken 
plain''  of  the  modem  Arabs  (Stanley,  p.  277;  Josephos, 
War,  iii,  fl.  7 ;  iv,  8,  2;  Reland,  PalaH.  p.  805,  361,  377 
aq.}.  It  is  about  six  miles  vride  at  its  northern  end,  btit 
it  gradually  expands  until  it  attains  a  widlb  of  upwards 
of  twelve  at  Jericho.  lu  sides  are  not  straight  lines, 
Dor  is  its  surface  perfectly  level.  The  mountwns  on 
each  side  here  and  there  send  out  rocky  spurs,  and  long, 
tow  toou  lor  into  it.  Winter  torrents,  descending  from 
wild  ravines,  cut  deeply  through  its  soft  strata.  As  a 
whole  it  is  now  a  draert.  In  its  northem  division,  above 
tbe  fords  of  Succoth,  small  portions  are  culti rated  around 
fountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  streamlets,  where  irri- 
gation is  easy ;  but  all  tbe  rest  is  a  wildemeas_in  spring 
eoTSftd  with  rank  grass  and  thistles,  but  in  summer 
parched  and  bare.  The  soathem  section— known  as ' 
the  "  plain  of  Jericho"— is  different  in  aspecL  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  while  nitrous  crust,  liko  hoai^ 
frost,  tbrongh  which  not  a  bUde  of  grass  or  green  herb 
■pringa.  Nothing  ooidd  be  ims^;iiied  more  dreary  or 
deaofale  than  this  part  of  the  plain. 

Down  the  nudst  of  the  plain  winds  a  ravine,  varying 
from  200  yards  to  hair  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  40  to 
160  feet  in  depth.    Through  this  Itte  Jotdao  flowa  in 
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a  tortuouB  coon^  now  amepiag  the  wealsw,  aa4  aaw 
the  eastern  bank;  now  making  a  wide,  graceAil  nrrt, 
and  now  doubling  back,  but  everywhcn  fringed  by  s 
narrow,  dense  border  of  Inea  and  shmha.  Tlw  rim 
has  thus  two  diadnet  Hue*  of  banks.  The  BrM  m  tonr 
banks  conSne  tbe  stream,  and  are  from  Are  to  In  M 
high,  the  height  of  course  decreasing  in  firing  when 
Che  river  is  high  ;  the  second  or  upper  are  at  same  dis- 
tance from  the  channel,  and  in  ptanw  rise  to  a  beigkl 
of  lU  feet.  Tbe  scenery  of  tbe  river  is  peealior  sad 
striking.  Lynch  thus  describes  the  upper  SKtiiB: 
"  The  high  alluvial  terraces  eo  each  aide  were  eray- 
where  shaped  by  the  action  of  tbe  winter  lains  ins 
numbers  of  conical  hills,  some  of  tbem  ppamidil  sod 
cuneiform,  pn»eniing  the  appearanee  of  a  giant  a- 
campment.  This  singulsr  conformation  exlmlsd  milli- 
wards  as  br  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Al  inlervik  I 
caught  a  glimpee  of  the  river  in  ita  graoefid  latMslai. 
ings,  sometimes  ^tiering  like  ■  qiear-bead  thraagli  ■ 
opening  in  the  foliage,  and  again  clasping  ■nc  blilt 
in  ita  sbbing  anns,  or,  far  away,  snanitng  witk 


Jecting  point.  .  .  .  The  banks  were  ftingad  with  Ibt 
lanmstinns,  the  oleander,  the  willow,  and  tbe  tamarisk, 
and  furtlter  inland,  oa  the  slope  of  tbe  aeesod  tenser 
grew  BsmaUspecicBofoak,  and  tbe  cedar.' 

The  Jordan  iaaoea  frocB  the  Sea  of  Galilee  chM  IB  Ibt 
hills  en  the  western  nde  of  the  plain,  and  awiqia  nod 
a  little  peninsula,  on  which  lie  tbe  ruins  of  Tatiehas 
(Porter,  ffowO.  p.  321 ;  Robinson,  i,  &S8>.  Tlw  anas 
is  about  100  ttset  wide,  and  the  ennoit  atning  (Ljnd), 
A  abort  distance  down  are  tbe  remains  of  a  Bonss 
bridge,  whoae  fallen  archea  greatly  obatmct  the  riro, 
and  make  it  dash  through  it     ' 


to  irrigate  the  neighboring  plain  (Holymoi).  n>s 
miles  from  the  lake  the  Jordan  receives  its  largM  Dib- 
ntary,  the  Sheriat  el-HandhOr  (the  Hieraotui  of  tks 
GreeksX  which  drains  a  la^c  section  ef  Bsshsa  sad 
Gilesd.  This  stream  is  130  feet  wide  at  iu  noeik. 
Two  miles  farther  is  Jisr  el-MeJftmia,  the  only  hidp 
now  standing  on  the  Lower  Jordan.  It  is  a  qoaial 
structure,  one  large  pointed  arch  spanning  the  imia, 
and  double  tiers  of  smaller  arches  supfntting  the  iwd- 
w^  on  each  side.  The  river  is  here  deep  ud  iiqicta- 
ona.  breaking  over  hif^  ledges  of  rocka. 

Below  this  pmnt  the  ravine  inclines  eastwards  to  Iht 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  ita  hanks  conOact.  In  asdo 
are  bam  and  white,  and  the  chalky  strata  an  iaflf 
fuiTowed.  The  margin  of  the  river  has  still  its  tMil^ 
ful  fringe  of  foliage,  and  the  little  isleta  which  Ncw 
here  and  lliere  are  covered  with  shndibeiy.  FiAna 
miles  south  of  the  bridge,  wady  Ykbea  (so  caDcd  bam 
Jobesb-gilead),  containing  a  winter  tcarant,  falli  in  hn 
tbe  east.    A  short  distance  above  it  a  bams  naity  i^ 

livides  the  channel,  and  with  ila  ban  oa  aacha* 
forms  a  ford,  probably  the  one  by  which  Jacob  crBwI. 
as  the  site  of  SuccoCh  has  been  idendfled  on  tbe  aisms 
bank.  Tbe  pUin  round  Snocoth  ia  eztenavely  odli- 
vated,and  abundantly  vrairredby  foan lains  md  Hnaoi- 
':om  the  adjoining  mountains.    The  richness  «( tkt 

■  wonderful.     Dr.  Kobinaon  aayi,  "T^  gr"^* 
lenningled  with  loll  daisies  and  wild  oala,  nached  lo 
'  Lorses'  backs,  while  tbe  thistles  sooMtimce  sro- 

d  the  riders'  heads.    All  was  now  dry,  and  ia  star 

I  it  was  difBcolt  to  make  oar  way  thniggh  this  ei- 
ubeiant  growth"  (iii,  p.  31G).  Jacob  exeraBrd  a  wiM 
choice  when  "  he  made  booths  for  bis  cattle*  at  this  la- 
vored  (^t  (Gtn.  ixxiii,  17).  No  other  place  in  Ike 
great  plain  equals  it  in  richnen.  The  ravine  of  the 
Jordan  is  here  160  feet  bdow  the  pkin.  and  sbat  in  by 
steep,  bare  honks  of  chalky  strata  (RobiDsaa,tr.p.tl<L 
About  nine  miles  below  Snocoth,  and  abont  half  wsy 
between  the  lakes,  the  Jabbok,  the  only  other  oowfar^ 
abia  tributary,  blls  into  the  Jon' 
tbtough  a  deep,  wild  gkn  ill  tbe  a 


naoTGilsail 
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Wlien  L3iidi  pund  (April  17)  it  wu  "■  mull  atnuD 
nickliog  dowq  >  deep  uiil  wide  tofnut  bed.  .  .  .  Then 
iraa  BDDlher  tred^  quite  diy^  ihowiDg  that  in  LIqh  of 
tnthel  then  were  two  outleu."  LyDcb  givea  rame 
good  ptctorea  of  the  Kcnety  4bove  the  Junction.  "  The 
plain  liul  iloped  away  Irani  the  buee  of  the  hilli  vu 
bmfaNi  inu  ridgta  and  multiCadiDaua  cooe-like  moundi. 
...  A  knr,  pale  yellow  lidge  of  conical  hilla  marked 

swept  gtnCl]'  this  low  plain,  with  a  nmiUr  andulating 
atu^ce,  half  redeemed  from  barrenneae  by  >pa»e  rer- 
duR  and  thistle-covered  billocka.  Still  lower  was  the 
valla;  of  the  Jordan — iu  baaka  fringed  with  perpetual 
verdure — winding  a  tbDuaand  graceful  maxei  .  .  .  iti 
OOune  a  bright  Una  in  tbia  cbeerlm  waste." 

Below  the  Jabbok  the  fall  of  the  river  i>  Mill  gnalcr 
than  abore,  but  there  ii  lege  obatruction  fmai  nicka  and 
cliA.  The  jnngka  along  the  bantu  become  denaer,  the 
■idfa  oTtbe  river  glen  mure  regular,  and  the  plain  above 
loore  dreary  and  dnalata. 

On  approaching  the  Dead  Sea,  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan attains  its  greateit  breadth— about  twelve  milea. 
The  mountain  langn  on  each  mde  an  faigher,  more 
nigged,  and  more  dnolate.  The  plain  ia  coated  with  a 
nitroua  cruM,  like  hoai-fhat,  and  not  a  tree,  ahiub,  ai 


a  eerpenc  through  tl 
The  t 


re  of  mH  clay,  i 


leootade  with  aUinted  ■hiuba,  Tbe  riv- 
er windi  in  ceaaeleaa  coils  along  the  botlom,  now  touch- 
ing  one  aide  and  now  anolber,  with  iu  beautiful  border 
of  green  foliage,  looking  all  tbe  greener  from  contrast 
wiih  the  desert  above,  Tbe  banks 
places  ICD  feet  high ;  the 

150  feet  in  breadth,  and 
.from  five  to  twelve  in 
depth.  Near  ila  mouth 
the  cnrrent  becomes 
paon  sluggish,  and  the 
stream  expands.  Where 
wady  Hesban  falls  in, 
Lynch  found  the  river 
1 50  feet  wide  and  11  deep, 
"  the  cinreDt  four  knots." 
Further  down  tbe  banks 

width  gradually  io- 
creases  to  180  yards  at 
ita  mouth,  but  tbe  depth 
is  only  three  feet  (Lynch, 
Offieial  KtpoH;  Rolnn- 
ann,  i,  538  sq. ;  Stanley, 
P.S90). 

Lynch  in  a  few  words 
expLtina  tbe  secret  of  the 
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great  aecnt  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  coarse  of  the  it» 
dan.  In  a  space  of  60  milea  c^  latitude,  and  four  or  Bve 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  travenee  at  least  200  miles. . . . 
We  bave  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threslening  lap- 
ids,  beaidea  a  great  many  of  lesser  magnitude." 

Dr.  Botnnson  (ReworcAei,  ii,  257  sq.)  descrihci  the 


composed  of  the  n: 
dering  Che  river,  tbe  middle  ones  being  Che  true  bankft 
and  [he  third  the  proper  channel  of  the  stream ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  scriptural  altusions  to  tbe  overflow  of 
the  Jordan  at  harvest  (Josh,  iii,  15;  1  Chron.  xii,  15; 
compan  Jer.  xii,5:  alix,  19i  l,44i  Zecb.xi,3;  Sirach 
xxiv,  36,  S6)  umply  refer  to  Che  full  stream,  or  at  moat 
to  its  expansion  a*  far  as  to  tbe  middle  one  of  these 
three  baiilu,at  the  time  of  the  innoal  melting  of  anowa 
on  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  rather  than  to  any  true  freab- 
et  or  inundation.  The  river  in  tbia  reaped  probably 
resembles  other  mountain  streams,  which  have  an  avc>> 
flow  of  ebeir  secondary  boundaries  or  alluvial  "bottoms" 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  Comp. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  452  sq. 

4.  TJie  Fordi  of  the  Jordan  have  always  been  impor» 
tanc  in  connection  wilb  the  history  ofthe  country.  The 
three  streams  which  flow  from  the  fountains  are  ford^- 
ble  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  south  of  Lake  Hfiieh 
that  tbe  river  begins  Co  form  a  senous  harrier.  The 
bridge  called  Jiar  Beu&t  Vak&b  has  foi  centuries  been 
Che  leading  pass  from  western  Palearine  to  Damascus. 
The  Orac  reference  to  it  is  in  A.D.  1450  (in  Gumpenbaig^ 
day ;  see  Robinaon,  Baetovhti,  iii,  S62),  though  as  early 
aa  the  Crusades  a  "  Ford  of  Jacob"  ( I'adum  Janob,  WilL 
ITyr.  Hvl.  iviii,  IS)  is  mentioned,  aud  was  reckoned  a 


rdofthe  Jordan,  near  Betbshan.    (t^rom  Vi 


I  ds  Velda.) 


ill  in  tbe  Jordan.    "The 


I  of  Si 


most  important  pass.  The  bridge  wai  probably  built 
during  the  15tb  centnry,  when  the  caravan  read  was 
constructed  from  Damascus  to  Kgypt  (Porler,  Hand'- 
boot,  ii,  166).  Tbe  origin  of  the  name,  "Bridge  of  Ja- 
cob's Daugliten,"  is  unknown.  Perhaps  this  [dace  may 
nfounded  with  the  ford  of  Succoth,  when 
ie"Ja. 

pasha  (Hitter,  Fal.  muf  Sgr.  p.  269  sq.).     See  HniiMiii. 

Between  nethsaida.JuliaBand  the  Sea  of  Galilee  then 
an  several  forda.  The  river  is  there  shallow  and  the 
cnirent  sluggish.  At  this  place  the  multitudes  that  fol- 
lowed our  Lord  from  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood 
were  able  to  enas  the  river  to  where  he  fed  the  SOOO 
(Markvi,32«q.:  Robinson,  ii,4U). 

Tbe  Hist  ford  on  the  southern  section  of  the  Jordan 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  tbe  lake,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  Koman  bridge  now  lie.  It  was  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  Tiberias  aud  Gadara,  and  it  was 
doubtUsa  aC  this  point  our  Uai  creased  when  he  want 
from  Galilee  to  Judsa  "  by  tbe  farther  aide  of  Jordan 
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(H>rkx,l;  H>tt.iix,l,S).  JUrd-HeJImikiiikSar- 
■ceoic  bridge  dd  an  old  onvin  route  froni  Dunucui 
to  Gg}TL  Probably  ■  Roman  biidge  Duy  bare  alood 
at  the  ume  place,  connecting  Scylhopolii  witb  tbe  oth- 
er <dcieB  or  Deupoli&  There  is  no  ford  hen,  At  ■ 
point  «aM  of  (he  niiiu  of  Seythopolis,  ten  milea  below 
the  bridge,  the  river  ii  ww  fbrdablt,  but  the  paauge  ii 
deep  and  dangerou*  (Robinwn,  iu,  S2G ;  Van  de  Velde, 
MemlKT,  p.  187). 

At  Snccoth  i>  one  of  the  beat  and  moM  important 
Ibcdi  over  tba  Jordan.  Here  Jacob  cmved  with  hia 
cattle.  Tbis,  loo,  b  poaaibly  the  Betbbarah, "  booM,  or 
(brd  of  puuge,"  where  the  Uraelitea  intercepted  tbe 
routed  Midianitea  (Judg.  vii,  24),  and  it  was  probably 
hem  that  the  men  ofGikad  dew  the  Ephraimitea  (xii, 
6).  Not  far  off,  in  "  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan,"  were  the  bnwe  foundriei  of  ting  Solomoa 
(1  Kinga  vii,  46).  Thete  fordi  undc>uhie<lly  witnaKd 
the  flnt  recorded  panage  of  tbe  Jordan  in  tbe  O.  T. ; 
we  Bay  recorded,  becaoae  there  can  he  little  diapute  ' 
that  Abraham  muat  have  cnaaed  it  likewiae.  It  ia  i 
the  place  at  which  tbe  eaatem  Bedawtn  cidm  in  tl 
periodica]  invaiions  or  EHbaflon.  From  Succoth  to 
■nouUiortbe  Jabbokthe  river  becomee  very  low  during 
the  rammer,  and  ia  fordable  at  many  poinla.  At  one 
apot  aie  the  remaini  of  a  Roman  bridge  (Molyneux,  p. 
tlSiq.;  LyDch,Aprill6;  Burckhardt,p.S44>q.).  Ten 
miln  souib  of  the  Jabbok  there  ia  a  noted  ford  on  the 
road  ftom  Mabulua  to  Ea-3alt  Tiacea  of  a  Roman  load 
and  bridge  were  here  diamvered  by  Van  de  Velde  (Ut- 
nmr,  p.  121).  The  only  other  forda  of  note  arc  thoee 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
lulgrima'  bathing-place.  They  are  much  deeper  than 
thoae  higher  up,  and  when  the  tirer  ia  awoUea  they  be- 


G.  MiMiorioal  \oiicti, — The  flrat  notice  of  (be  Jordan 

ia  in  the  atoiy  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot 

Lot  "beheld  all  tbe  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  waa  well 
watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah"  (r.en.  xiii,  10).  Abraham  had  juat  left 
Egypt  (xii,  10-20),  and  therefore  tbe  comparison  be- 
tween the  fetlilizing  propertiee  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the 
Nile  ia  very  apposite.  The  aectiaa  of  Ibo  vaUey  visible 
from  tbe  hejghta  of  Bethel,  where  tbe  patriarchs  atood, 
was  tbe  plain  of  Jericho  and  sonthward  over  a  pan  of 
the  Dead  3ea.  The  "  plain"  or  drdi  (IBS)  of  the  Jor- 
dan mnst  hare  been  different  then  from  what  it  ia  nmr. 
It  ia  now  a  parched  desert— then  it  waa  well  watered  er- 
erywbeie.  The  waters  of  numerooa  apringa,  mountain 
lorrenta,  and  probably  of  the  Jordan,  niaed  by  wan 
auch  as  are  seen  at  ita  northern  end,  were  used  bj  the 
(M  Pbcenician  inbalutants  in  tbe  irrigation  of  the  vaat 
plain.  The  cum  had  not  yet  come  upon  it:  the  lire 
of  lieaven  had  not  yet  paased  over  it ;  the  l«rd  had  not 
yet  dealroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Stanley,  p.  316). 
It  ia  manifest  that  some  great  phyiical  change  waa  pro- 
duced in  tbe  valley  by  (he  convulaiaD  at  the  destruction 
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of  the  citiea.  The  bed  of  the  Dead  Saa  waa  pa/bimf 
luweied,  and  ■  greater  bll  tbua  given  to  tha  rivo-.  Sac 
Dead  Ska. 

Another  wonderful  epoch  in  tbe  Jordan'a  histocy  «aa 
the  passage  of  the  Israelilea,  They  wen  enoampad  osa 
the  "  plaina  of  Uoab" — on  the  broad  plain  eaB  of  ite 
river,  extending  along  the  noithem  shore  of  the  ica  to 

beginning  of  April — when  the  raina  were  still  AdHog 
heavily  in  Hermon,  and  tbe  winter  anowa  were  imllug 
under  the  lays  of  tbe  warm  sun,  and  wbsi  a  thonaaod 
mountain  torrents  tbua  fed  swept  into  the  Jordan,  and 
made  it  "overflow  all  its  banks ;'  or,  as  the  Ueimai  ht- 
enlly  aignidea,  made  itJwU  uplo  aliilt  tamka  (see  Bol^ 
iaBon,  Bti.  Ra.  i,  MO) ;  that  is,  pertkapa,  up  not  mo^ 
to  lbebankaoftheBtnamitaelf,but  up  tolbabankaof 
the  glen ;  covering,  aa  it  still  does  in  a  few  pUoCB  (Holy* 
neux,  p.  116;  Tao  de  Velde,  Utmoir,  p.  1S6).  ibe  wfaolt 
bottom  of  tbe  glen,  and  thus  rendering  the  fords  inijwa 
sable  for  such  a  host  as  the  laracliiea.  There  cm  be  do 
doubt  that  in  andent  times  tbe  Jordan  roae  bigber  than 
it  does  now.  When  tbe  country  waa  more  thickly  wood" 
ed  and  more  extensively  cnliivsted,  more  rain  and  more 
snow  must  have  fallen  (Van  de  VeMe,  A'omtfHw,  ii,  371). 
There  are  wet  seasons  even  yet,  when  the  river  risa 
several  feet  more  than  ordinarily  (Reland,pL  37B;  Ras- 
mer,  PalHtL  p.  61,  Id  ed.).  Tbe  opming  of  a  iiaaaagi 
through  the  river  at  such  a  seasoD  was  tbe  fcnaier  mir- 
acle. Had  it  been  late  in  sommcf  it  might  have  bees 
thought  that  natural  caoaea  operated,  bat  in  harveal— 
the  time  of  the  overflow — the  finger  of  God  mnst  have 
been  manifest  to  all.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  at 
this  same  apot  tbe  Jordan  was  afterwarda  twice  niiraoit- 
krnaly  opened— by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (i  Kings  ii,  8, 14> 

At  a  later  period  it  was  considered  a  feat  of  hi^ 
daring  that  a  party  of  David's  "mighty  men*'  i  iiiami 
the  Jordan  "  in  tbe  Ant  month  (April),  when  it  bad 
overflown  all  its  banks,"  and  tubdoed  their  enemies  on 
the  east  aide  (I  Cbron.  xii,  16).  Jeremiah  apeaka  of 
the  liona  "  coming  up"  from  tbe  "  swellings  of  the  Jor- 
dan;" but  the  Hebrew  word  I'iKk  aignifie*  brtaiHi  mgio- 
ry,  and  refen  to  the  dense  jungles  and  verdant  forage 
of  its  banks;  these  jungles  are  impenetrable  except  lo 
tbe  wild  beaata  that  dwell  there.  No  allusDa  ii  made 
to  tbe  rise  or  overflow  of  the  river  (^«aelIiu^  Tkainriu, 
a-v.;  Robinson,i,MO).  Travellers  hare  often  seo  wiU 
swine,  hynnaa,  and  Jackals,  and  also  the  tracks  of  pan- 
thers, on  tbe  hanks  of  the  Jonlan  (Holyneux,  p.  118). 

The  passage  of  the  river  by  king  David  in  hi*  flight 
from  Absalom  has  one  peculiarity  —  a /rrry-ioot  waa 
Dsed  to  convey  hia  household  over  the  channel  (3  &m. 
xii,  IS).  Tbe  paaaage  was  ptobably  effected  at  one  of 
the  fords  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  The  word  TT-ZS 
nmply  signiSes  a  thing  for  ciaiuing ;  it  may  have  been 
a  "boat,"  or  a  "raft,"  or  a  few  inflated  skina,  aocfa  aa  ai« 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  are  ttiD 
used  on  the  Euphrates  and  llie  Jordan.     See  Ferby. 

Naaman'a  indignant  depreciation  of  the  Jordan,  as 
compared  with  the  "  riven  of  Damaacua,"  is  weD  kDown. 
The  riven  uf  Damascus  water  its  great  plain,  convert- 
ing  a  desert  ioto  a  paradise;  tbe  Jordan  toUa  OQ  tn  ita 
deep  bed,  uaelees,  to  ihe  Ses  of  Death. 

The  great  event  of  the  N.-T.  history  enact«d  at  (he 
Jordan  was  (be  bspltsm  of  onr  Lord.  This  has  made 
queenofrivm,  and  lias  given  it  the  title  "aacrad." 
The  exact  spot  is  disputed.  See  Betiuuka  :  Xsox. 
The  topoerapby  and  the  incidents  of  the  namiiveiboih 
before  and  after  the  baptism,  unquestiooaUv  poini  to 
tbe  same  place,  already  famous  aa  the  scene  of  three 
mirw!l«  (Porter,  Ilmdbook,  p.  190).  In  commeowia- 
tion  of  the  baptism,  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  aawni 
ble  at  Jerusalem  at  Easter  visit  the  Jordan  in  a  body 
and  bathe  at  this  spot  (Stanley,  p.  308X 

The  nferoiGea  to  the  Jordan  in  the  writings  of  Joa^ 
phua  contain  luithing  of  importance  beyond  what  ha* 
already  been  mentioned  in  oonnoctioD  with  the  foan- 
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Uant  ind  the  pbyiical  reaturn.  Grrak  and  Roman  g«- 
ograpbeni  netm  lo  have  kmWD  but  lillle  of  Che  river. 
Pliny  praised  ita  beaaty,  and  states  that,  "  with  the 
giealeU  relurtance,  a*  it  were,  it  roovea  onwaid  ton-ardi 
A^halciles,  a  lake  of  glooniy  and  unprapidoiu  naCan, 
by  -which  it  is  at  last  swallowed  up"  (Bui.  Nat.  v,  15). 
Stmbo  makes  the  singulai  aMenion  that  it  is  "  navt^^a- 
ted  Mpvardt  with  veaaels  of  buiden  T  Of  coune,  he 
can  only  refer  to  the  Sea  ofGalilee  (xvi,!,1G).  Paa- 
■anias  tells  how  strangely  the  river  disappears  in  the 
Dead  Sea  (book  v,  7, 4). 

6.  Matral,  Atiiiiuil,andVtgitabU ProdurtioiiM.—Sam* 
of  tbeee  have  been  incidentally  noticed  above.  As  there 
were  slime'pits,  or  piu  of  bitumen,  and  Balt-|dls  (Gen. 
ii,S;  Zeph.ii,9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
•outb,  soMr.ThumiHon^ieBks  of  bitumen  welts  twenty 
minntct  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbdya  on  the  ex- 
treme north ;  while  Ain-e!  Mellftbab  above  Uke  Hflleh 
ia  emphatically  "the  fountain  of  the  »»lC-works"(I.ynch'8 
NarTativi,f.i"0).  Thennal  springs  are  ftequent  about 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias-,  the  mcst  celebrated,  below  the 
town  bearing  that  name  (Robinson,  ii,  SB4,  SS&) ;  some 
near  Emmaus  (Lynch,  p.  467).  some  near  Magdala,  and 
■ome  not  far  fTom  Gadara  (Irt^,  p.  90,  91).  The  hill  of 
Dan  is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  maswa  of  vol- 
canic rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  YenoAk  iNarmUrr,  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  in 
the  lower.  Ou  the  second  day  of  the  passage  a  bank 
of  fuller's  earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  wi 
cnltivatioD,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain, 
exception  of  the  eaatem  shores  of  the  L^ke  Hllleh,  the 
band  of  man  may  he  said  la  have  disappeared  from  its 
banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and 
contemns  agriculture.  There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson. 
in  the  month  of  May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down 
to  the  lake,  and  large  crops  of  wheal,  barley,  maiie,  ses- 
ame, and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep — all  beloiipng  to  the  Ohawftrinah  tribe- 
fattened  on  the  rich  pasture ;  and  large  herds  of  black 
buffaloes  luxnristed  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mite 
of  the  marries  (iii,  396).  These  are  doubtless  lineal 
deacendanta  of  the  "  fat  bulls  of  Baahao ;"  as  the  "  oaJu 
of  Bashaa"  are  still  tbe  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance  south- 
ward. Corn-fields  wave  amund  Genneeareth  on  the 
west,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pomegranate,  are 
still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons  grown  on  iU 
ahores  are  of  great  size  and  much  esteemed.  Tint  ole- 
anders, and  a  rose-colored  species  of  hoUybock,  in  great 
profusion,  wait  upon  every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring. 
These  gems  of  nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of 
tbe  Jordan.  There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow 
mangold,  and  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  tbe  adventurers 
of  tbe  New  Worid :  the  lauruniaus  and  oleander,  cedar 
and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied  them  on 
their  routes  As  the  climate  became  more  tropical,  and 
tbe  I*wer  Ghor  was  entered.  Urge  ghurrah  treee,  like 
the  aspen,  with  ulvery  foliage,  overhung  them ;  and  the 
cane,  frequently  impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom, 
"  was  ever  at  the  water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the 
whole  voysgf,  on  the  fourth  day,  were'  patches  of  wheat 
and  barley  visible;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them 
lived  far  away.  As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St.  Je- 
fame  and  Phocas  (see  Reland)  among  ChciMian  pilgrims. 
bad  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  tbe  roort  of  lions,  so  tracks 
of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  the  like  presented  themselves 
tram  time  to  time  to  these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wiKI 
docks,  of  cranes,  of  pigeons,  and  of  swallows  were  scared 
by  their  approach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or 
Syrian  nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  wss  not  inspiring— it  was  of  a  subdued  char- 
acter when  Ihey  started,  profoundly  ^oomy  and  dreary 
near  ford  Silkwa,  and  then  utterly  sterile  just  before 
tbey  reached  Jericho.    Wilh   '  .        -      - 
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Arab  tribe*— so  Mvage  as  scarcely  to 

ceptlons— humanity  bad  become  extinct  on  its  banks. 

Such,  then,  is  the  river  Jordan,  without  any  parallel, 
historical  or  physical,  in  the  whole  worid.  A  complela 
river  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  I  Disappearing  in  a 
lake  which  has  no  outlet,  which  could  have  none,  and 
which  originated  in  a  miracle  I  Thiicc  were  Its  walen 
divided  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  that  bis  serraDts 
might  pass  in  safety  and  comfort  It  is  a  river  that 
haa  never  been  navigable,  flowing  into  a  sea  that  has 
never  known  a  port— has  never  been  a  high-road  to 
more  hospitable  coaata— has  never  possessed  a  fisbeiy— 
a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a  single  town  of  emi- 
nence  iqxtn  its  banks ;  in  fine,  it  is,  if  not  "  (he  river  of 
God"  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  his  choaen 
people  throughout  their  history,  snd,  as  such,  it  Agures 
largely  in  the  poetical  symbolism  of  the  passage  (torn 

In  addition  to  tbe  works  above  dted  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  Jordan,  the  following  afford  important 
information :  Joamal  a/R.  Greg.  Socitly,  xviii,  part  ii, 
articles  by  Robinson,  Petermann,  and  Molyneux ;  Ber- 
tou,  in  BnHetin  de  la  Sec.  Gngrapk.  dt  Paris,  xii,  166 
sq.;  Wildenbmch,  «'on(i(j6(rw*/(  dir  Gtfdilduffl  fir 
Erdhmde  m  Brrtiw,l»ib.46;  Capt.Newbold.yaur.  o/" 
Hoy.  A  tiaf.  Sodftg,  xvi,  8  sq. ;  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  flit 
Sac.  iii,  lU  sq.  A  clear  summary  of  all  known  about 
the  Jordan  up  to  1S60  is  given  by  Kilter,  in  /■□fcErttna 
vnd  Sgrim,  ii,  163-t>fi6 ;  also  in  his  Ecparale  essay,  tkf 
Jordan  und  ifis  Backiffang  dtt  lodtm  Ultra  (Berlin, 
ISW).  More  popular  descriptions  are  those  published 
by  (he  Religious  Trsct  Sociely  (London.  1868),  aud  Net- 
son  (ib.  \9bi\  Host  travelleni  in  Palestine  have  like- 
wise given  an  account  of  tbe  river,  chiefly  at  ita  mouth. 
See  Pauutine. 

JorcUn.  Joiepb.  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Kansemond  County,  Va.,  in  1696, 
and  began  preaching  about  1T18,  flrat  in  the  States,  and 
later  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  some 
portions  of  Holland.  He  died  SepU  !6, 1785.  "He  ac- 
quitted himself,"  wasthe  testimony  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Virginia  Quakers  in  the  year  of  his  death,  "  as  a 
wurknuui  that  need  not  be  asbamed."  See  Janney,  ifuf. 
o/frifndi,  iii,  !61. 

Jordan,  KiobBrd  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Nansemood  County,  Va.,  in  1688, 
aud  began  preaching  tbe  same  year  with  bis  younger 
brother  Joseph  (see  above),  i'he  two  btothera  fre- 
quently travelled  together,  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
in  Virginia,  Uaiyland,  and  Carolina,  and  suffered  no 
little  from  peisecution.  In  I7if>  ho  visited  the  Qua- 
kers in  England,  Ireland.  Scotland,  Wales,  and  in  Bai- 
badoes.  After  two  yean  he  returned  to  the  States  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  wbere  be  died  August  6,  IT4S. 
"  His  ministry  was  convincing  and  consolatory,  his  de- 
livery graceful,  but  unaffected ;  in  prayer  be  was  solemo 
and  revcienL"     See  Janney,  Hitl.  o/Frimdt,  iii,  21ti. 

Joidam,  Slohard  (S),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  County,  Vs.,  Dec  13, 1766. 
He  entered  on  ministerial  labors  in  1797  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  in  1802  visited  Europ^  wbere 
he  spent  two  years.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  five  yean  later  removed  to  Newton,  N. 
J.,  wbere  he  died  Oct.  14,  IH36.  He  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  tbe  Gospel,  devoted  to  the  service  of  bis  heavenly 
Master.     See  Janney,  Hiil.  of  Frimdt,  iv.  10& 

Jordui««.    See  ioKsmtntz. 

JoTdasiM  [>A  GiAHo,  or  IIS  Vane.    Sw  Hikok- 

JorduilM  or  Saxonia,  second  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans, was  bom  at  ilorventrick.  in  the  diocese  of 
Paderbom.  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Af- 
ter studying  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
joined  the  Dominicans  in  1319.  and  in  1230  look  part 
in  the  Ant  general  chapter  of  bia  order.  In  1231  be 
was  made  prior  of  tbe  province  of  Lombaidy,  aud  finally 
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dacted  gencnl  in  133!,  ten  montha  after  tbe  d»th  of 
St.  Dominic  The  ordei  grew  rapidly  DOder  bia  admin- 
iitnticni,  and  mon  poiwasal  faUbliBbmenla  fu  far  as 
Folaod,  and  even  in  PaleMiiie,  nbitber  Joidanui  went 
in  1328.  The  ship  wis  wrecked  on  Ihf  rttum  voyage, 
and  Jordanna  drowned,  in  I S96.  He  vidU,  De  Prm- 
eipio  Onami  Pradtcatontm  (Ecbard,  Scriptoru  OnSaii 
PnrdiaaoTvn,  voL  i) : — Epislola  ik  Tnaiilaiiimt  corpO' 
rM  B.  Dowmiei  (Bwviui,  A  mtaki,  128S,  toL  i) :— Super 
iVitnaauni,  li  guadam  gramitatieatia,  ■  HS.  in  the 
Jjaptig  Librarj.  See  Aaa  Samionim,  Feb.,  ii,  730; 
Echard,  Scr^oru  Ordtmu  PradiealDnim,  vi,  9S  j  Hue- 
fa,  .VouD.  Biog.  Ginirtdt,  uvt,  Ml.     (J.  N.  V.) 

Jor'lba*  (1  Eidr.  vili,  44)  or  Jor'lbas  (1  Esdr.  is, 
IB),  Greciied  forniB  {'Iiipi/3oc,  Vulg.  JmUmt)  uf  the 
name  Jahib  (q.  v.)  of  two  peraona  (awnapondinK  to 
Em  viii,  16,  aod  Ezra  X,  18,  in  the  Helwew  textof  the 
above  paaeagea  reapectiTely). 

Jo'tlm  (laipiiii,  perh.  i.  q.  Joram),  the  aon  of  Mat- 
that  and  father  of  EUcaur,  maternal  aoceMon  of  Jeaua, 
not  mentioned  in  the  O.  Teat  (Lake  iii,  39).    RC  post 
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JoiIb  (really  Jokibzoom,  L  e.  Geor^uim,  hence  al» 
(Silled  GanyU),  D*v[d,  fnandei  of  an  Anabopliit  sect  of 
the  t6th  century,  known  under  Che  name  of  DaridiiU,  or 
mora  generallv  under  that  of  Joriiit^  hinuelf  alto^ther 
amoiLeitraoiilinaTyc)uu«cteT,wa9borneilJ)eitn  1501  or 
1G03,  at  Dcin,  in  Holland,  or,  as  Nippold  thinks,  at  GhenL 
He  has  generally  been  ipokcn  of  as  of  low  parent 
mppold  holds  that  David's  tathet  was  onginalli 
-chant,  and  afterwardu  the  bead  of  a  company 
about  acting  the  play  of  the  life  of  David  th( 
but  that  bis  molber  was  of  noble  origin.  David  was 
early  placed  at  school,  hut  the  boy's  incliaation  was 
more  to  a  raving  life,  like  that  of  his  father,  than  to 
booka.  He  early  evinced  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
art  or  glass  painting.  He  was  therefore  finally  taken 
from  school  and  ^prenticed  to  a  glass  painter,  and  soon 
diapUyeil  great  aptitude  in  his  profenion.  To  perfect 
hitoscif  in  this  ait  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  neigbborinp 
GountriFs,  and  travelled  through  Belgium,  France,  and 
Euglaud,  until  a  dangerous  disease  hastened  his  return 
to  Holland.  He  now  (1624)  settled  at  DeUI,  and  mar- 
ried. Hitherto  the  young  painter  had  liUsplayed  no  ex- 
traotdinary  religions  zeal;  it  is  true  he  had  been  strict 
in  all  his  religious  observancea,  and  had  frequently  de- 
dared  himself  hi  favor  of  vital  piety,  but  this,  at  a  time 
when  tbe  reformatory  movement  was  in  iU  infancy,  was 
not  remarkable.  Even  now  he  continued  his  attention 
to  bis  business,  and  only  on  a  few  public  occasions  dur- 
ing the  religious  commotions  of  this  time  he  dropped  a 
word  agauist  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Romish  dtigy,  and 
the  religious  excessea  of  (he  Romish  ChuTcb.  In  1530, 
however,  he  ^ipeaia  more  prominently  on  the  stage. 
It  is  true  he  had  previously  written  a  few  pamphleta 
•gainst  Komanism,  but  these  had  failed  to  provoke  reply, 
or  a  demand  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. But  this  year,  while  a  proceaaion  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  moving  through  the  streets  of  Delft,  he  slop- 
ped Ibe  priests  and  accused  them  of  the  crime  of  de- 
ceiving tbe  people  by  false  teachings;  he  especially 
reproached  them  fur  their  worship  of  images  and  pic- 
tures. The  burgomaster  of  Delft  favored  Joiis  not  a 
little,  being  a  friend  of  bia ;  but  this  daring  action  could 
not  go  unpuniahed,  and  Joria  waa  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  some  timc^  After  a  trial,  hosrevet,  he  eoc^ied, 
DO  doubt  by  the  aid  of  hia  friend,  without  any  severe 
punishment.    He  quitted  Delft  for  six  years,  and  it  was 

eatraiiged  from  the  true  Reformation  principle*  and 
an  a.lherent  to  Anabaptist  viewe,  and  finally  even  the 
fomiiler  of  an  independent  aect  Hie  roving  life,  so 
very  much  akin  lo  that  of  all  the  Anabaptist  leadexa, 
inclined  bim  to  their  cauae;  but,  being  aa  yet  more 
iDodente  than  they,  and  opposed  to  their  tumultuous 
proceedinus;  especially  to  their  views  of  establishing 
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tbdr  antbori^  bj  the  awoid,  it  waa  not  tuitQ  1U4  that 
he  actoally  joined  them  t^  rebapliam.  At  this  time 
the  AnabaptiaU  were  at  tbe  lenith  of  itieir  Buccsn,i>- 
pecially  at  MUnsler.  See  Akabafttbts.  Being  n- 
quested  to  pccach  and  eqiouae  their  cause  bebte  the 
people,  he  at  fltit  heaitated,  and  pleaded  inoompeUnCT; 
but  at  laat  was  prevuled  upon,  and  was  conaecraied  by 
DBmmaa,Ubbo,andoUieraaabiAhopofDell\.  Tbe  same 
zeal  which  lie  had  manileeled  in  the  cause  of  the  Lb- 
thetana  be  now  diaplayed  in  behalf  of  Che  Aii^ia|iti«^ 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  hesitancy  of  tbe  anlhorities 
to  interfere  with  Joris  that  his  influence  had  beenne 
quite  extended  and  bia  foUowen  very  nomenHia.  t>r- 
tainly  Jisia  himself  was  quite  cooadoua  uf  the  eitoit 
of  bia  power,  and  he  hentated  not  to  dk  it  for  tbe  *e- 
Gomplishment  of  tbe  one  great  object  that  eeeoied  to  be 
neareat  his  heart,  the  uoitm  of  all  Anabe^ist  fcnea  un- 
der one  conunon  leader,  the  secure  eataHishment  of  the 
pnnciplee  which  be  hinueJf  eepoosed,  and  which  no 
doubt  he  as  yet  believed  to  be  baaed  on  tbe  Scripum 
and  indoned  by  divine  JiiVOT.  Bat  hii  coniK  hhb 
atonaed  auqiidDn  amor^  the  other  An^iaptiat  lealm. 
They  were  not  slow  to  recognise  in  J<»is  an  able  and 
determined  leader,  and,  jealous  of  tbe  Bucceaa  be  had  al- 
ready achieved,  and  fearful  of  their  own  poeition.  they 
opeidy  disavowed  him.  Such  a  course  was  adopted,  n- 
pecially,  by  Batenburg  himself,  the  founder  of  an  Ana> 
baptist  sect,  a  determined  ruffian,  void  of  all  fedmg, 
who,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  sought  the  enjoymm 
of  wealth  and  power.  He  preached  the  extiuclka  o/ 
all  non-Anabaptiata  by  the  aword.  Strangely  enoagl;, 
however,  his  very  followen,  after  hia  decease,  becaaic 
the  moM  faithful  adheienta  of  Joria.  Opposed  withiii 
the  camp  of  the  Anabaptists,  Joris,  in  1686.  at  the  Cut- 
vocation  of  Anabaptist^  held  at  Bocholt,  awamed  a  still 
more  independent  position,  and  proudly  declared  btn- 
Bclfdivinely  af^intedasleader.  This  further  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  tbe  other  leaderaj  and  as,  inunediaiely 
after  the  Convocation  of  Bocholt,  Joria  issued  a  pamph- 
let calling  al)  parties  to  a  peaceful  union,  the  wrath  itf 
tbe  different  leaden  vai  stimulated  anew,  and  mulud 
in  an  entire  estrangement  of  most  of  the  Anabapijilai 
Those  who  now  continued  to  espouse  his  cause  wen 
hereafter  known  as  Joriitt  or  DaridaU.  rrovideBca 
seemed  to  favor  hia  eDbrt.  Letteia  came  to  him  InaB 
all  directions  urging  him  to  stand  firm  in  this  trying 
hour;  to  these  were  added  viriiHis  and  reveUlionswhieb 
be  fancied  he  had.  Even  tbe  persecutjoos  to  which  his 
followen  were  now  subjected  by  tbe  auclioritiea  wen 
interpreted  by  him  as  a  further  proof  of  tbe  divine  fc- 
vor.  Was  it  not  gain  for  them  to  die?  From  Hal- 
land  we  see  him  hasten  lo  Westphalia,  and  theoce  back 
again  to  his  native  stale  to  comfort  hia  saffering  adho- 
ents,  and  to  attend  and  animate  them  in  their  dyiig 
hoim  Nor  did  he  waver  whsi  he  saw  hia  own  moChsr 
led  to  the  scaffold  (at  Ddft,  1SS7),  attesting  in  tier  dyin; 
hour  tbe  doctrine*  which  ber  aor 
The  extent  of  his  influence  may  b 
number  who  at  this  time  became  the  eubjecta  of  pent, 
cution.  At  Delft  thirty-five  persona  w 
tbcir  adherence  to  Joris;  at  Haai' 
den,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities  also  many  sufiered 
likewise.  In  the  q>ace  of  two  years  ntai«  tlian  tn 
hundred  betokened  their  {aithfulnees  to  Anabspiist 
views  at  the  expense  of  their  life.  Nor  was  Joiia  him- 
self safe  froni  persecntion.  He  was  obltged  to  lean 
Delft,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  while  aecitUy.  and,  afta 
ileeing  from  place  to  place  in  his  native  country,  be  at 
last  quitted  Holland.  A  monitory  letter  which  ha  die- 
patched  to  the  senate  of  hia  native  land  cost  the  beare 
Ills  head.  To  return  to  Holland  then  became  for  Jen 
a  hazardous  imdertaking ;  he  therefore  Buu);ht  a  bomt 
wilbin  the  dominioos  of  lhelandgra%-e  of  Hesse,  but  ibt 
latter  slso  refused  the  weary  wanderer  a  resting-ptaci 
uuleas  be  came  as  a  Lutheran.  Of  course  Juris  was  nut 
now  likely  to  yield  np  all  that  his  itoaginaciim  had  lu- 
his  tuviap 
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BDtil  he  fdt  itSt  nowhere.  Suddoilj  m  meet  in  Siritx- 
erUDd,  in  the  cit^  ot  Basic,  a  penon  by  Che  nime  of 
John  of  Bruges,  the  owner  of  nal  eMaU  ia  the  town 
and  in  the  couatiy,  a  peaceable  and  gcxid  citizen,  ■  com- 
Dumicant  in  the  Kefonoed  Church,  who  had  come  to 
BMle  with  bia  familr  in  the  tpiiag  of  1H4.  Thii  man 
waa  Dooe  other  than  David  joiis,  the  cekbiated  Ana- 
haptial  leader,  who,  tited  oT  yean  of  wandering,  preferred 
a  life  of  Mfety  and  comfort  under  a  flctilious  niDie  to  a 
life  of  celebrity  and  danger  ae  the  leader  of  a  large  n~ 
ligious  Mca  So  one  ever  autpected  under  the  garb  of 
John  of  Bmga  (be  fonn  of  David  Joria,  and  be  ended 
hia  daTi  peacefully,  in  the  midst  of  hii  family,  in  1556. 
By  the  people  of  Basle,  John  of  Bruges,  alUe  UavUl  Jo- 
ria, waa  highly  esteemed  while  he  lived  among  them, 
tor,bi!iDg  a  man  of  wealth,  be  nniled  magntflcence  with 
Vinue  and  integrity.  But  they  thought  differently  after 
bU  death,  when  hU  nn-in-law,  Nicbolaa  Bkadyck,  a 
itefbnoed  preacher  in  the  Palatinate,  an  aTaririooa  and 
imprindpled  man,  chaifjed  the  deceased  with  the  most 
bla^ibemaaa  erron.  However  much  David's  bmily 
might  rcDHHistrate  and  deny  the  seiioua  chaigca,  the 
nnivenity  and  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  prouoonce 
Joia'a  opinion*  as  heretical,  and  his  Indy  was  ordered 
to  be  dug  up  lorthwith  and  committed  to  the  common 
hangman  to  be  bumed.  Thus,  strangely  CDOugb,  the 
Bade  people  actually  brought  to  pass  what  Joris  him- 
•df  had  told  some  of  his  disdpla  before  his  decease, 
that  he  would  rise  sgain  at  the  end  of  three  yean. 

Keapeding  the  character  and  opinions  of  Joris,  Tda^ 
beim  says  {Kceltt.  Ilitl.  bk.  iv,  cent,  ivi,  sec.  iii,  pt  ii, 
ch.  iii),  "  He  poasetoed  more  sense  and  nwre  \-inne  than 
ia  commonly  suppoeed,  as  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  be  published  a  great  many,  but  also  by 
his  disciples,  who  were  persons  by  no  means  base,  hut  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners  and  character.  ...  In  the 
manner  of  the  more  moderate  Anabaptista,  he  labored 
bard  to  revive  lauguisbing  piety  among  bis  fellow-men  i 

sivdy  warm,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  suppoeed 
be  had  divine  vtsiona ;  and  he  placed  leligion  in  the 
ezclouoa  of  all  elerual  objects  from  the  thoughts,  and 
the  cukivBIiun  of  silence,  conlemplalion,  and  a  peculiar 
wd  indescribable  state  of  the  souL  The  Mystics,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  order,  aud  the  (juakem,  might  claim 
him  if  they  would,  and  they  might  assign  bim  no  mean 
Tank  among  their  sort  of  people."  He  believed  Chat  the 
true  wonl  of  God  is  no  external  letter,  but  tiod  himself, 
his  word,  and  bis  voice  in  man  himself.  He  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  Ibe  Trinity  on 
the  groimd  that  Hod  is  impeisonaL  "  Is  it  not  contra- 
ry (o  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  creature  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  three,  and  to  call  all  three  one?"  he 
asks;  and  then  replies,  "God  reveals  himself  in  three 
periods,  following  each  other  succemvely — the  periods 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  all  of  them  headed  by  a  God- 
man  a^waring  in  God's  stead."  The  second  commenced 
with  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  third  and  higher  period,  the 
period  of  perfect  manhood,  wss  inaugurated  with  the 
appearance  of  David  Joria,  The  Inie  Christ  is  the  spir- 
itual, the  eternal  word,  eternally  bid  in  the  Father,  the 
heart  and  the  nature  of  God.  This  quritual  Christ  has 
by  DO  means  really  become  fltsh,  but  Jesus  took  the 
form  of  Christ  m  the  flesh  to  make  himself  manifest. 
All  tbst  was  done  on  or  by  Jesus  in  the  body  was  a 
shadow  (type)  of  what  man  will  do  and  suffer  in  the 
■[Hrit.  Hence  also  there  was  no  power  for  salvation  in 
Christ's  external  (L  e.  bodily)  suflcrin|{s  and  death,  but 
we  of  onr  own  at-cord  must  save  ourselves  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  uf  our  old  man.  This  deeper  and  more 
complete  revelation  is  msde  to  the  world  by  David  Ju- 
ris, the  true  David,  the  Christ,  not  by  descent  in  the 
tieah,  bul  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 
cified and  deceased,  bat  of  the  resurrected  and  living 
Christ.  With  Joris's  appearance  must  terminate  Ibe 
•DDOunowuent  of  Christ  after  the  flesh.  Joris  himself 
ia  to  otabUsh,  both  iDlasally  and  exumally,  the  elai- 
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nal  kingdom  irf  Chriat,  which  hitherto  waa  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Christ  Mily  imemally.  He  who  has  itaebed 
the  perfection  of  this  kingdom  [which,  of  course,  could 
also  be  done  in  this  world,  his  ritmuxi  kingdom]  ia 
freed  thereafter  from  all  law,  be  it  human  or  divine. 
Evidently  Joris's  doctrine  was  nothing  but  a  fiiUy  tle- 
veloped  system  of  Hontasism  (q.  v.).  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  future  judgment,  ss  be  declared  that  perfec- 
tion is  attained  in  this  world,  and  thereafter  the  depend- 
ence of  the  snttJBCt  tsa  the  Creator  cease*.  Of  course  he 
also  ruled  out  of  existence  angels,  both  good  and  bad. 
He  held,  with  Hanea,  that  the  body  only,  and  not  the 
soul,  was  defiled  by  sin ;  and  be  took  a  most  impolitio 
step  when  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Adamitca 
with  respect  to  marriage. 

Of  hia  260  book*  and  1000  letters,  the  moM  important 
is  hi*  fiooto/'lftracfM,  which  appeared  at  Devenler  in 
164i,  under  the  title  of  WoKkrbotck.  etc  <2d  e<L  1661, 
folio).  A  list  of  all  his  writings,  and  a  very  elaborate 
statement  of  hia  life  and  work,  were  written  by  Prof. 
Nippolt,  of  Heidelbe^  University,  in  the  ZnUe*r|/t >&■ 
AiK.7'ji>wJ:]868,p.889i  1864,  p.  483  sq.  t  186S,p.476  sq. 
See  also  Arnold,  Kirdun  u.  Kelztrkiitorie,  pt.  ii,  bk.  xvi, 
ch.  xxi,  I  86,  p.  873  sq.;  Trechsel,  FnUI.  AtUUriml.  i, 
BS,  66  i  Escher,  in  Ersch.  und  Gruber,  A  Ogtm.  EwyUi^ 
xxiii,  86-47 ;  Scbrdckh,  Kirdifngadi.  t.  d,  Itr/onnaHat, 
v,  442  sq.,  469  sq.;  Henke,  Kirtlifngttci.  iii,  H8  sq.; 
Cramer,  in  the  Archiv.  of  Kist  tn  RayaaTdi,  v,  1  sq. ;  vi, 
391  sq.     See  AHABAi-nna.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jorlaaen,  Hattrias,  a  minister  of  the  Datch  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  at  Weicl,  Holland,  October  S6, 
1799,  and  educated  at  the  University  ofUlrecht.  His 
fint  settlement  was  at  Havexalben,  whence  he  was  call- 
ed to  Hsssclt,  and  thence,  in  1782,  lo  the  Hague,  to 
preach  to  a  German  congregatiotL  This  charge  be  held 
Dp  lo  bis  death,  Jan.  IS,  ISJS.  Jorissen's  characteristics 
were  clearness  and  vigor  of  intellect,  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, solidity  of  judgment,  and  a  remarkable  talent  to 
lead  men  and  diings.  His  native  endowment*  were 
cultivated  by  extenrive  reading,  thorough  study,  and 
much  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  He  waa  evan- 
gelical in  sentiment,  of  eminent  personal  piety,  devoted 

versal  esteem  and  love.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Netherlands  Hissionary  Society.  A  new  vendon  of 
tbe  Psalms  in  German  was  prepared  by  him.  To  it  he 
added  a  few  hymns.  It  was  welcomed  and  adopted  by 
German  congregatiMH  in  the  Kefonned  Church  of  Hol- 
land. His  olh^  published  writings  are  comparative- 
ly few.  See  GUsius,  Godprbrrd  Ntderbmd,  n,  186  sq. ; 
Cachitdait  drr  Iftdrrlanditie  HerrormiU  Krrk,  by  A. 
Ypdj  and  J.  Dermont,  iv,  S20.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Jor'koBm  [some  Jorio'am}  (Hebrew  TorUSm; 
VS'p'^^patenatofibKfifBpU,  or  perh.  eximdtd peof^  ; 
Sept.  lipcadv  v.  r.  'licAav,  both  confounded  with  Ke- 
kem  following ;  Vulgate  Jercoan),  a  person  appirenlly 
named  as  the  son  of  Raham,  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb, 
the  brother  of  Jeiahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chroo. 
ii,  44)  I  but  other*  (e.  g.  Gcseniu*  after  Jarcbi)  under- 
stand "  father"  there  to  mean/i>u<idn-,so  that  this  would 
be  the  tuune  of  a  town  settled  by  Babam — an  iulerprela- 
tion  susUined  by  a  similar  use  of  other  names  in  the 
same  connection.  The  locality  thus  alluded  to  is  oth- 
erwise unknown,  but  fhjm  the  associated  places  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  region  south-east 
of  Hebron. 

Jomuidas  (./onundu  or  Jor^nrt),  a  celebrated 
historian  of  the  6ih  cenluiy,  was  by  birth  a  Goth,  or 
both  of  Alan  and  Gothic  descent.  After  adopting  ihs 
Christian  religion  he  became  a  zealous  churchman,  sub- 
sequently entered  a  monastery,  and  waa  Anally  roado 
Ushop  of  Croton,  in  Italy.  Ho  wrote  ivro  historical 
works  in  the  l^tin  language,  l>t  Rrgnomn  oc  Tempo- 
mm  SuctcuHHie — a  short  compendium  of  the  most  Im- 
portant events  in  history  from  tbe  Oeation  down  lo 
A.D.  66S  \  valuable  from  the  acoamlB  it  coulains  of  aev* 
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cnl  bariiaioai  northem  nujooa — uid  D*  Gelartai  Ori- 
gvit  ft  Rtbui  OtMtii  (concetniog  the  ori^n  wid  deeds  of 
the  Golhs),  irhich  hms  obtained  great  renown,  ihiefly 
from  its  being  our  unly  nurce  of  informatian  about  the 
Ootbs  uid  other  borbariaa  tribee,  except  when  tbey 
eiHull]'  menUoned  by  some  Greek  or  L^tin  hiNori 
The  work,  which  in  che  main  i>  a  compiladon  of  other 
writcn,  ia  full  ot  inaccundo,  both  o(  dgie.  place,  and 
pereon;  Jorouidei  himBeir,however,  gBemslohave  been 
•ware  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  hia  worka,  for  he 
makes  no  claimi  to  erudition  or  extended  rtsearcb. 
The  aim  of  the  works  is  beliereal  to  have  been  firat  (o 
eilol  the  Gothic  natjun,  and,  secondly,  to  hiing  about 
■  union  of  the  Gotha  and  the  Romans,  for  he  tries  to 
prove  that  both  nations  hare  long  been  fhenda  and  con- 
fedente*,  and  that  their  perpetuation  depended  upon 
the  most  intimate  alliance  of  the  two.  See  Grimm  and 
Kjaflft,  K.  gaah.  d,  gemr.  VdUtr,  I,  i,  77,  etc ;  Schmidt's 
.  2tiUc/ir./.G<ac/iickllWitnuchqfl,vi,6l6  mt.fSr*'''^ 
DtfonUbai  Sbri  Jordamt,  etc  (Berlin,  I83B);  Heno^ 
Ketd-Enn/tlop.  vi,  s,  t. 

JOTtla,  John,  D.Dn  an  eminent  English  divine,  wia 
bom  id  London  Oct.  23,  i6W.  Hia  parents  were  Fnnch 
Hugnenota,  and  formed  part  of  that  noble  and  devoted 
band  who  Hed  from  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nanlea,  giving  up  all  in  preference  lo  abjur- 
ing their  faith.  He  leccived  his  grammatical  edu- 
cation at  tbe  Charter  Mouse.  In  May,  17IG,  he  was 
admitted  to  Jeaua  College,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  be 
becamB  in  due  time  a  fellow.  He  very  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  remarkable  proSdency  as  a  scholar, 
particularly  his  loaalery  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
two  years  after  being  admitted  (o  the  colle^  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  tutor,  Dr.  Styan  Thirlby,  to  make  ei- 
traeta  from  Euatathius  for  the  use  of  Pope's  Homer,  and 
tor  his  services  in  the  work  he  received  the  higheet 
commendalions  from  thatdistingtiished  poet.  While  at 
Cambridge  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which 
are  greatly  admired,  and  allowed  by  scholars  to  poeaeaa 
a  very  high  rank  amoog  modem  Latin  verses.  In  172S 
he  was  admitted  tu  deacon's  orders,  and  the  following 
June  to  that  of  priest.  In  lTSe-27he  waa  presented  lo 
tbe  living  of  Hwavesey,  near  Cambridge,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  hia  marriage  soon  after,  he  resigned  that  liv- 
ing, and  removed  to  Loudon,  where  he  soon  became  an 
admired  and  pqiolai  preacher.  When  hia  friend.  DK 
Oabaldeaton,  became  bishop  of  London  in  1762,  Jortin 
waa  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  presented 
with  a  prebend  in  theChurohofSLPaul  and  the  living 
of  Kenainglon.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  archdea- 
ooniy  of  LondoiL  He  fixed  his  reudence  at  Kenung- 
ton,  where  he  died  in  1770.  He  was  as  much  behived 
for  his  private  virtues  as  admired  for  bis  learning,  alnl- 
itiea,  liberality  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  eubaervieucy. 

eminent  persons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  bishops  Horaley.  Warburlon,  Sherlock,  Hare, 
Lowth,  and  Seeker,  besides  Cudworth,  Middleton,  Pope, 
Akenaide,  Dr.  Samuel  Jobuson,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  others.  The  inc»t  intimate  relations  aiibsuled  be- 
tween Dr.  Jortin  and  bishop  Warburlon  until  he  incur- 
red the  diaplcnaure  of  that  diatingidahed  prelate  by  con- 
troverting his  doctrine  with  regard  lo  the  atalc  of  the 
dead, as  described  by  Homer  snd  Virgil,  in  his  "Divine 
Legation  of  Jloaes."  The  critical  writings  of  Dr.  Jortin 
are  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  a  taste  for  curiona 
literature.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  learning 
which  is  displayed  in  them,  and  the  use  which  la  made 
of  obscure  authors,  hut  there  is  ateraeneaain  theexpree- 
aion,  and  a  light,  playful  satire  in  the  thooghls,  which 
render  them  very  entertaining.  His  principal  works 
are,  Dueoursu  conrenwi^  the  Truth  n/IJu  Ciriilian  £t- 
tigioa,  etc.  (Lond.  1746,  3  vols.  8vo)!-£i/(  n/Enuaua 
(Und.  1J58-60, 2  vols,  Ito)  —Serntoiti  on  tUfermt  Sub- 
jttU,  n.irf  the  Doclrint  nfa  Future  Siair,  etc.  (Lond.  1 771 , 
i  vols,  flvo)  i—Sa  Ktteiiationi  apon  diffiratl  Siibjfdi 
(Lond.  1772, 7  vols.  8vo)  -.—Trad^pkaologioal,  erilkal. 
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and  mitedUmeimt  (Lond.  1790,  S  Tok  Sm)  s— Jf 
fWHu  Obteroaiiau  upon  Aulivrt,  ancinU  and  vmdan 
(17S],  S  vols-  Svu)t— On  ContonnsB  (Tracts  of  AngL 
Fathaa,  iv,  226) ;  and  Rrmarit  «■  Etdaiiutitial  Ui— 
Ty,  a  work  which  ia  universally  allowed  U>  be  cnriooi^ 
iteresting,  and  impartial ;  full  of  manly  vaat,  aeaM- 
ESB,  and  profound  erudilion. — EiigSA  Cftlefiadiit,  a  r. ; 
Alliboiie,i>ie(ton(irr  o/Ei^lUk  md  Amenam  AMkan. 
a.v.     (E.deP.) 

Joa'abad,  a  leas  correct  Snrn  for  1.  Jozuuu>  (q.T.), 
a,  I  Chron.  lij,  4;  *  ('lu^ajSaot  v.  r.  li^afifiiy,  I 
Esdr.  viii,  63;  compare  Eira  viii,  3S.  S.  For  Zaacai 
Clo^WjWot  V.  r.  ■lawd/Jaioc,  ■Q^dfSoiot,  and  Zafiiiti, 
lEsdr.ix,29;  comp.  Ezra  x,  !& 


lapbl'as  O-^a^ 


■t),« 
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viii,S6)  oftbeiianM  JoupmaH  (q.v.)of  tbaUeUiut 
(Ena  viii,  10). 

Joaoalltt,  bishop  of  Sniswna,  a  rival  of  Ahdard,  nd 
one  of  tbe  moat  distingnisbed  teachen  in  hiia,  was  ban 
in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  11th  centiiiy.  In  111&  be  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Soisaon%  and  in  1136  aoeceedad 
Liaiard  as  bishop  of  that  see.  He  took  part  in  Ibe 
councils  of  l^yea  and  Kouen,  and  in  tbe  oonxtatian  of 
king  Philip.  In  1131  Innocent  II  smt  him,  Ingetbn 
with  St.  Bernard,  on  a  mission  lo  tbe  arcbbiabop  and  to 
Che  count  of  Bordeaux,  Onhis  iMomin  1133fae  foDnd- 
ed  the  abbey  of  Longpont.  In  1140  b«  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Abelard  at  tbe  Council  of  Sena,  and  at  tbe 
Council  of  Paris  in  1147  was  commiaiooed  to  inquiie 
into  the  |nt>poeitions  attributed  to  Gilbert  de  Is  Pdfrrib 
He  died  Oct.  26, 1162.  Jcaeelin  c^Jofed  great  refla- 
tion for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  in  Ua  Jiocsi  fhlffllad 
all  the  duties  of  his  charge  with  sanpulDBs  bithAilafB. 
He  wrote  an  Expoalio  ijmbaU  and  an  £rponCM  Ont- 
(tow  Domimta,  both  of  which  were  pBbUahed  ia  Uv- 
leoeandDurand's'fMplunHa  C^i^fKrio,  ix,  1101, 1111, 
Hartene,  A  meedota,  p.  434,  give*  also  two  of  hia  lettoa. 
See  Galiia  CkriiL  is,367)  tliit.  Lilt,  de  la  Fnmat,  n, 
412.— Hoefer,.Voiir.fliesr.GiiMrofc,iivi,94&    (J.N.P.) 

Joaoltia  (called  also  Joi>occ8,  Joscicnus,  JoscKU- 
HUB,  JoSTHO,  and  GOTHO),  a  French  Koman  CattuCc 
prelate,  became  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc  in  1150.  In  I1I7 
he  was  uanalated  lo  the  see  of  Toura.  and  immediately 
began  lo  quarrel  with  the  convents  of  hia  dioceae,  tM 
king  Louis  VII  was  obliged  lo  interfere.  When  lYed- 
erick  Barbaroaaa  pretended  to  judge  the  claims  id  tfca 
rival  popes,  Victor  and  Alexander,  Joacdns  was  sent  to 
the  latter  by  England  and  France  lo  assure  bim  of  their 
support  and  bring  him  Ui  France.  In  1167  Joacina  n 
the  prelate  who,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Btcket, 
was  commiseimed  by  the  pope  lo  excommunicate  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  Joadus  also  who,  wheo  Henry 
had  received  absolution  in  1171,  went  to  him  U  Cha, 
and  pnbhdy  declared  him  recondled  to  tbe  OnmA. 
He  died  in  117S  or  1174.  See  GaUia  Ckriit.  roL  xrr, 
coL  39,  lOaS.—Hoeter,  A'ouc.  Biep:  Ghtiralt,  xxri.  Ml 

Jo'ai  ('luwq,  or.  rather,  'Iwo^,  Gen.  of 'Iiwik, /•>- 
wj),  the  son  of  Eleaiar  and  father  of  Er,  among  the 
maternal  ancescors  of  ChrisI,  unmentioned  in  tbe  O.  T. 
(Luke  iii,  29).  RC  between  376  and  6J8.  See  iisn- 
AvAuT  or  Jksus  Chmbt. 

JoB'edao  (Iwatfii), a Graidzed tbim  (1  Eadr.v.fi, 
4a,G6j  vi,Z;  ii,  19;  Eoclus.  xlix,  1!)  of  Joaedocb, 
the  high-priest  (Hag.  i,  1).     Sea  JiHOOaDAK. 

Jo'aeph  (Heh.  Yoteph',  E)Oi',  containing,  aeceti- 
ing  to  Gen.  ixx,  28, 34,  a  two-fuld  significance  [  Ibe  two 
Heb.  roots  coindding  in  form  in  Hiphil],  rvmorrr,  ftva 
;|QK,  and  iacnaier,  from  Z\0^.  the  latter  favored  by  tbi 
oncontractfd  or  ChaJdaiatie  form  frAiSTti'.  b;0'^rv>,aD. 
earring  only  Psa.lxixi,6;  Sept.  and  N.T.  'Iimt^,  L 
Joijikut),  the  name  of  several  men  in  "'  " 
and  Joaepbus,  all  doubtlw  after  the  bat  uf  tfae  n 
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wbon  beaodfol  iiHetf  U  bM  at  Imgth  in  the  Scrip- 
turn  witli  inimiuble  nntplidLy.    ike  alio  Jmifhuk. 

1.  Tbe  dder  tan  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  bom  (&C 
1B18 :  comp.  Geo.  ili.  16)  under  pecuTiu  circuiosUiiceB, 
■■  may  be  icen  in  Gen.  xu,  22 ;  on  which  accoant,  and 
bocaoae  he  was  the  Kin  of  hia  old  age  (xxxtii,  8),  he 
wai  beloved  by  hia  Tathei  more  than  were  the  reit  of 
bii  chiMreD,  though  Benjunin,  ae  being  al»  a  aon  of 
Jacob's  favaritc  wife  Rachel,  vraa  in  a  pecoliai  manner 
deal  to  Ibe  patriarch.  The  partiality  evinced  bnrarda 
Juarph  by  bin  (alher  excited  Jealooay  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren,  the  rather  at  (hey  were  bom  of  different 
mothtn  (xxrrii,  3).  Jacob  at  this  time  had  two  small 
]Hec«i  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abraham's  burying-plaa  at 
Habron  in  the  south,  and  the  "parcel  of  a  Add,  where 
he  [Jacob]  had  apread  hia  tent"  (xxxiii,  IS),  at  She- 
chem  in  the  trarth,  the  latter  being  probably,  fioni  iti 
price,  the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  lo  have 
ataid  at  Kehitn  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  Us  sons 
kept  his  Hocks. 

I.  Joseph  had  reached  hii  aeventeenth  year,  having 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  boyish  sports,  or  aiding  in 
paat«al  datiea,  wbea  some  oonduct  on  the  partof  "tht 
Kins  of  fiilhah  tod  the  wii*  of  Zilpab,  bis  father's  wives,' 
acemi  to  have  been  such  as,  in  the  oinnion  of  Ji»eph,to 
require  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom  accord- 
ingly be  commomcated  tbe  ficta.    "This  r^ard  to  vir- 
tue, and  thii  manifeetation  of  filial  fidelity,  greatly  in- 
CTvaaed  his  broUwi*'  dislike,  who  henceforth  "  hated  I ' 
and  oould  not  speak  peaceably  mito  him"  (xxxvii 
Their  Jealousy  was  i^gravaled  by  (he  fact  that  Ji 
had  shown  hia  prdercoce  by  making  him  a  dress  (nhai 
0*^1),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic 
aieevea,  worn  by  yraths  and  maidens  of  tbe  richer  elaas. 
See  Attihk.    Their  aveirion,  howerer,  waa  eanied 
tbe  laghest  ;rilch  when  Joseph  aogoainted  tfaera  wl 
the  two  dreaiDS  that  he  hal  had,  to  the  effect— the  first, 
thai  while  he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  hii  i 
■nm  and  stood  erect,  while  tbein  stood  round  and  did 
obdsance  to  his;  the  •ccoud,  that  "the  sun  and    ' 
moon  and  the  eleven  stats  did  him  homage."    TI 
draams  appeared  to  indicate  that  Joseph  would  acq 
pre  eminence  in  the  family,  if  not  soireragnty;  aid 
while  even  his  btber  ranked  him,  hia  btnthen  were 
fflied  with  envy  (ixxvii,  1 1).    Jacob,  however,  was  not 
■ware  of  the  depth  of  their  ill  will ;  so  tbat,on  one  oc- 
caeioa,  having  a  deiire  to  bear  inteQigcoce  of  hia  lona, 


le  Joaeph  hia  metaenger  for  tlia( 
poae.  They  had  gone  to  Shechem  to  fted  the 
end  Joaeph  was  sent  thither  ttom  the  vale  of  Hebron  by 
hia  father  to  bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  bat  bad 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  ver 
distant,  pastoring  (heir  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  (be  prea- 
ent  day.  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  H)  was  un- 
owned. Ilia  appearing  in  view  of  hit  btothen  was  ' 
aignal  for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  They  begai 
devise  tneana  for  hii  immediate  deMmction,  which  they 
would  have  unhesitatingly  eRbcled  but  for  his  hi" 
brother  Reuben,  who,  as  the  eldest  mn,  might  well 
the  pany  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joeeph.  A  eompro- 
mise  was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth  was 
alripped  of  the  distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed 
to  hia  Duhei'i  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  wbils  they  were  taking 
refteahment,  (he  bnthen  beheld  a  caravan  of  Arabian 
moehants  ([■hmaelites=Hidianites),  who  were  bearing 
tbe  qaces  and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.  Judah  on 
thii  feela  a  better  emotion  arise  in  f  ia  mind,  and  pro- 
poera  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  tu  perish,  they 
should  sell  him  to  the  merchants,  whose  trade  obvious- 
ly fhnn  this  embraced  human  beings  as  weU  as  spiceiy. 
Accordingly  (be  unhappy  young  man  was  sold  for  a 
slave  (at  the  price  of  twenty  riiekels  of  silver,  a  aort  of 
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rate :  see  Lev.  sxvli,  ti),  to  be  conveyed  by  his 
m  into  Egypt  BTiile  on  his  way  thither,  Ben- 
ben  returned  to  (he  )dt,  intending  to  rescue  his  brother^ 
nnvey  him  safely  back  to  their  (slher.  Finding 
Joseph  gone,  he  returned  with  expoetulationa  to  the 
icked  young  men,  who,  so  fhr  from  relenting,  now  eon- 
rted  afresh  act  of  treachery,  by  which  at  once  to  cover 
their  crime  and  also  punish  their  father  for  his  partial- 
ity towaida  the  unoflending  suAerer.  With  (his  view 
they  dipped  Joseph's  paity^olored  garment  in  the  blood 
of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order  (o  make  him  be- 
that  hia  favorite  child  had  been  (am  to  [neces  by 
■ome  wild  beast.  The  trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was 
ed  beyond  meaanre  (Gen.  xxxviii,  li-8fi).  KQ 
1896. 
1.  Meanwhile  the  mercbanls  sold  Joseph  (o  Potiphsr, 
I  ofBcet  of  Pharaoh's,  aiHl  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 
who  wae  a  native  of  the  country  (Gen.  xxxrii,  36).  It 
no  means  esay  to  determine  who  at  this  time  waa 
the  Phaiaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  there- 
in the  progiea  of  civilisation,  are  in  certain  general  and 
important  features  made  clear  in  (he  courss  of  the  nar- 
ration.    According  to  Syncellus,  however,  (he  general 
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ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  Joaeph 
was  Aphophie.  See  Eotft.  In  Potipbar's  bouse  Jo- 
seph enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  and  tbe  largeat 
prosperity.  A  higher  power  watched  over  him;  and 
whWeverhe  uodertook  ancceeided,till  at  length  his  mas- 
ter gave  every  thing  into  his  hands.  He  waa  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trurt,  and 
"(he  Lord  bleMed  the  Ingyptian's  house  for  JoKph'i 
sake"  (ver.  B).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us  the  daily 
life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property  of  great  men 
is  shown  to  have  been  managed  l^  scribes,  who  exer^ 
cisedamoet  oKtbodical  and  minn(e  supervision  overall 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  gardening,  (he  keeping  of 
live-Mock,  and  fishing.  Every  product  was  carefully 
registered  to  check  tbe  dishonesty  of  the  laborers,  who 
in  Egypt  have  always  been  famous  in  (hia  respect. 
Probably  in  no  country  was  fanning  ever  nwre  system- 
atic Joaepfa's  previous  knowledge  of  (ending  flocks, 
and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  charaner, 
exactly  fitted  bim  for  tbe  post  of  overseer. 

The  Hebrew  race  hare  KtV*  ^i^"^  renuukable  fn 
per*)ual  beauCyiof  which  >mfk  seems  tojAe  had  an 
unusual  abare.  This  fact  explains,  though  it  caruiot 
palhale,  the  conduct  of  Potiphar'a  wife,  who,  with  the 
welMiaown  profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  tried  ev- 
ery means  (o  bring  the  iwre-minded  youth  to  fulfil  bel 
unchaste  deure^  Foiled  in  her  evil  wishes,  she  re- 
solved to  pimish  Joseph,  who  (hus  a  second  time  inno- 
cently tsings  on  bimaelT  the  vengeance  of  the  ill-dis- 
posed. Charged  with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  bed 
in  vain  been  tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  cbarac(er> 
istic  of  Oriental  lotds,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  prison 
(Uen.  ixxix).  If  (he  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  (bis 
and  other  changes  in  tbe  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise 
any  one,  (he  feeling  will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  maimors  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  viciadtudes  not  less  marked  and  sudden  thsn  are 
those  presented  in  onr  prraent  history  are  nut  unimm- 
mon;  for  those  who  come  into  tbe  charmed  circle  of  an 
Eastern  court,  especially  if  they  are  persoiu  of  great  en- 
ergy of  character,  are  subject  to  tbe  most  wonderful  al- 
ternations of  fortune,  the  slave  of  to-day  being  (he  viiier 

It  must  not  be  snppmed,  from  the  lowness  of  the  mor- 
als of  the  Egyptians  in  practice,  that  Ibe  sin  of  unfaith- 
fulness in  a  wife  was  not  rank«l  among  (he  heaviest 
vicee.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a 
moral  tale,  entitled  "  TAe  Tieo  Brolhtr,"  (contamed  In 
a  piqiyrus  of  the  19th  dynaaly,  found  in  the  British  Hn- 
seam,  and  translated  in  the  Canibridfe  Kttaiii  (at  18^8). 
is  foimded  upcai  a  caee  nearly  resembling  that  of  Joseph, 
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It  bu,  indeed, 
upoo  the  trill  of  Joseph,  and  U  it  wu  writlen  (or 
hai  to  tbe  throne  uf  Kgypt  at  ■  later  period,  Utete  ii 
■oon  reason  in  the  iilea  tjiat  the  vinue  of  one  who  had 
held  n  hi^h  ■  podiioii  as  Joaaph  mi^ht 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  were  thii  pan  of  his  faiMory  well 
known  to  the  prieela,  which,  however,  i*  not  likely. 
Thia  incident,  motHiTer,  b  not  to  temarkable  u  lo  Jua- 
Ufji  great  Mresa  being  laid  upon  the  siiniiarity  to  it  of 
tbe  main  erenl  of  a  moral  lale.    The  uaty  of  Belle- 
Tophoo  might  aa  reamiably  be  iomA  I41  il,  were 
lEgyplian  and  not  Creek.     The  Hoalittia  have  found 
upon  the  hiuory  uf  Jowph  and  Futiphai's  wife,  whom 
thej  eall  Ya«f  and  Zellkha,  a  famous  religious 
gOTf.     This  is  Diach  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  K 
t«Ut«B  the  tempting  of  Joseph  with  no  mitral  t 
lion  in  the  main  particular*  from  the  authentic  n 
tive.     The  commentalon  say  that,  after  the  death  of 
Potiphir  (Kitllr),  Joseph  married  ZeUkha  (Sale,  chap. 
m).    Tbismlnake  was  prob^y  eansed  by  the  ciri»T 
stance  that  Joseph's  fath<u-iii.Jaw  bon  the  same  nai 

Potiphar,  although  beliering  Joaeph  guilty,  does  not 
appear  to  have  brought  bun  brfon  a  tribunal,  when 
the  enonnitf  of  his  alleged  crime,  espedally  after  tbe 
(mat  plaivd  in  him,  and  the  fict  of  hia  being  a  fiHeigs- 
«r,  whirh  was  mide  much  of  by  his  master's  wife  (nxiii, 
14, 17),  would  probably  have  insured  a  panithment  of 
tbe  severest  kind.  He 
into  the  prison,  which  sppean  to  have  been  in  his  house, 
or,  at  less^  under  his  control,  nnoe  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  10  have  been  put  "in  ward  [in]  the  ' 
of  the  captain  of  the  execulionen,  into  the  priso 
8),  and  simply  "  in  ward  [  in]  the  captain  of  the 
lionets' hoDse"  (xli,IOi  comp.xl,  7).  The  pristm  is  de- 
■eribed  a>  "a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  [were] 
boaad''<x][iix,20).  llerethe  bardesttjmeof  Joseph' 
period  of  probation  begsn.  He  was  cast  Into  prison  or 
a  false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  flnt  he  was 
treated  with  severity;  this  we  leam  from  Psa.cr,  "He 
sent  B  man  before  tbem,  Joseph  [who]  :  was  sold  for  a 
slave:  whose  feet  they  afflicted  with  the  feltet:  the 
iron  entered  into  bis  »our(Ter.  IT,  18).  Thereisprob- 
ably  here  a  connection  between  "fetter"  and  "iron" 
(comp.cxlix,8),  in  which  case  the  signlOatian  of  tbe 
last  clause  would  be  "the  imn  entered  into  him,''nMan. 
ing  that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs,  -This  is  not  in- 
eonslstent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis  that  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well(iKsii.  il),fbr  we 
are  not  Juuifted  in  thence  inferring  that  he  was  kind 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar'a  ho^,  Joseph  was 
Ibnnd  worthy  of  complete  tmet,  and  the  keeper  of  (be 
prison  placed  ereiything  under  bis  control,  God's  espn- 
elalblessingattendinghitboiiestserTice.  Aflerawhile 
Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  two  of  biaoOcera,  "the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearers"  (B^ptJ^n  Ito),  and  "the 
chief  of  the  bakers"  (O^bSxii  *iiQ>,  and  cast  them  into 
the  prison  where  Joseph  wu.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
tbe  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  be 
wonM  not  have  left  him  in  the  prisnn,and  if  not  so  con- 
vinced be  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged  Joseph 
U>  serve  theae  prisoners.  Like  Potiphar,  they  were  "of- 
ficers" of  Phanuih  (xl,  '2),  and  though  It  may  be  a  mis- 
take Id  call  them  grandees,  tlteir  easy  accen  to  the  king 
would  give  them  an  importance  that  explsins  tbe  care 
taken  of  them  by  tbe  chief  of  tbe  executioners.  Each 
dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  correctly  jn- 
lerpreled,  disclaiming  human  skill  and  acknowledging 
tbst  inU'rpretalinna  were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  f  •  iliwuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
Joseph's  history,  since  ihey  da  not  materially  aftect  tbe 
leading  events  of  hia  Ufet  they  are,  however,  veij-  in- 
teresting, from  their  perfect  agreement  with  the  nun- 
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nara  of  Ike  ai 

noaumenla.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotos  and  otb- 
ers,  it  was  long  denied  tbst  the  vine  gnw  in  Eftypt; 
and  if  so,  tbe  imagery  of  tbe  butki'a  dresoi  would  hard- 
ly have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however,  han 
shown  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow  in  Ggypti 
and  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt,  but  given  a  ponliv* 
caoflnnalion  of  the  sacred  teeonl  jJlamiii't  iffdtt  At€. 
Egrpl.  ii,  162). 

The  butler,  whoae  late  was  auspicions,  prooiiaed  tke 
}-aung  Hebrew  to  employ  hia  infioeitce  to  prociUB  Us 
restoration  ti>  the  free  air  of  day ;  bat  when  again  la 
the  enjovment  of  bis  "butlership,"  "he  tbrgat"  Joaeph 
<xl).  ac  1885.  Pboraoh  himself,  however,  bad  two 
dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  successful  expounder; 
for  the  butler  remembered  tbe  skill  uf  his  priaoii-«on>- 
panion,  and  advised  bis  royal  maKer  to  put  it  to  the 
teat  in  his  own  case.  Pbuaoh's  dream,  aa  intetpcetod 
by  Joseph,  Ibreboded  the  approach  of  a  scveo  yemT 
famine ;  tu  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  recamnMod- 
ed  that  some  "  discreet  and  wise  man"  abouU  be  ct—sn 
and  set  in  full  power  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  RMin- 
arch  was  alarmed,  and  colled  a  coundl  of  bis  adviaen. 
The  wisdom  of  Joeeph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  ori- 
gin and  supereminent  value;  and  the  king  and  his  min- 
isten  (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptiati  monaRfay 
—at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  bat  constitiitiiiaa))n- 
solrcd  that  Joseph  should  be  made  (to  bortDw  a  un 
from  Rome)  dictator  in  the  approaching  time  of  need. 
"And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Fonsmuch  as  tiod 
hath  showed  Ihee  all  this,  then  is  twoe  so  discreet  mat 
wise  as  thou  act.  Tbou  shalt  be  over  my  boose,  and' 
aocording  to  thy  won!  shall  all  my  people  be  raled- 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  Ik  greater  than  tbon.  3ee,I 
have  set  ihee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt-  And  Pharaoh 
took  olT  his  ring  and  put  it  upon  Joaqib's  hand,  and  v- 
rayed  him  in  veeturee  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  ilie  aetoad 
chariot  which  he  h«l;  and  they  cried  bdbre  turn.  Bow 
the  knee.  [8ee  Abrsch.]  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jo- 
seph, I  am  Hiaranh,  and  without  Ihee  shall  no  man  lift 
np  bis  hand  or  foot  in  all  tbe  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pha- 
raoh called  Joseph's  name  Zaphiiatb.fiaaDeab  [aanoar 
of  the  werid;  compL  JaUonaky,  (j>pwc  i.  107  aq.] ;  and 
be  gave  him  lo  wife  Aacnath,  lbs  daoghia  of  VtA- 
pb«ab,  priest  of  Oil  And  Joeeph  went  out  over  bB 
lbeUndofEgypt"(ili,89Bii.).  Tbe  nMoamBilB  aha* 
that  on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt,  saa 
of  the  chief  oereooniee  was  tbe  patting  00  him  a  cote 
of  gold  (see  AmdaU  fiiyptiaw,  pL  80} ;  tbe  otfaer  par- 
ticulan,  tbe  vcaturva  of  fine  linen  and  tbe  riding  in  the 
second  chariot,  are  equally  in  aoeordanca  with  tbe  maa 
oeia  of  tbe  eoontry.  It  baa  been  supposed  that  Jessph 
was  taken  into  tbe  i^icsdy  older,  aod  thns  nnifiWiiil 
Tbe  Biblical  namlive  does  not  aapport  this  opiaien, 
though  it  leavea  it  without  a  doubt  that  in  reali^,  if 

not  in  fiinn  as  wdl,  th*  highest  tnisC  and  the  | jilial 

hooois  of  the  state  were  conferred  00  one  so  lEctiUly  a 
Hebrew  slave.  The  age  of  Joaeph  is  slated  lo  bar* 
been  thirty  years  at  tbe  lime  of  tlus  pnoaotioa  {iS, 

tt,).   aa  1B8B. 

8.  Seven  yean  of  abandanee  aSbided  Jaaq>h  oppstta- 
ly  to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured  an  ampb 
Dvisiim  against  the  seven  yean  of  need.     Tbe  famsos 
me,  but  it  found  a  prepared  people.    Tbe  msiinla 
tions  of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  tbe  coaieots 
were  occnraiely  noted  by  the  scribes 
when  they  were  filled,  well  illustiata  this  pan  of  tbe 
bisinry.    See  Grakaht.    The  visitation  was  not  meie- 
'y  local,  for  "  the  famine  waa  over  all  tbe  face  of  the 
ioith;"  "and  all  oounlriea  eame  into  Egypt  la  Joarph 
0  buy  com"  (ver.  56,  bly.     The  expie«ins  bete  used, 
however,  do  not  require  OS  to  suppose  that  the  famiaf 
extended  beyond  the  counuiea  amund  Egypt,  m^  as 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  pait  of  Af- 
rica, although  of  course  it  may  have  bno  more  widely 
may  be  obsoved,  thai  ahhon^  (mt 
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fam  in  £g7pt  tfepfod  namediildj  npon  th«  Ulne  of 
tha  inuBiUtian,  and  in  other  oouncriM  upon  thi  *  "  ~ 
of  tun,  jtt  that,  «  the  rue  oT  tb*  Nile  ' 
bearir  raina  in  Ethiopia,  an  i 
and  ia  Palsatinc  would  prodi 
the  aacied  namtive.  It  muu  aim  be  RColkct«d  that 
E^ypt  via  anciently  the  gianaij  of  na^hbofing  cotxn- 
triea.  and  tbat  a  famiae  there  would  cawe  Ont  aountj, 
■nd  thai  famine,  amand.  Famioea  an  Dot  very  onTre- 
qnenc  in  (he  biUocy  of  Egypt;  but  the  fkmoaa  aeren 
jeanf  tamine  in  the  reign  of  tba  Falimita  Caliph  El- 
Hiutanair-billah  ia  the  only  known  parallel  to  that  of 
Joacph.  See  FaxiNK  Early  ^o  the  time  ofbndne, 
Joarph'a  brethren  caate  to  buy  eom,  a  part  of  the  hia- 
toiy  which  we  nuation  ben  only  aa  indkating  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  govenwr  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  store- 
honare  were  r^iened  to  all  bayert,  of  whalcTO  nation 

After  the  faminebadUMed  for  a  time,  apparently  two 
years,  there  waa''no  bread  in  all  the  land)  for  tberam- 
itae  [wai]  rery  nre,  80  that  the  land  of  Egjrpt  and 
Qail)  tbplandorCaDuafaintedby  reannoftbetenine. 
And  Joseph  Ralhered  141  all  the  money  that  wm  round 
In  the  laud  a(  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the 
com  which  Ihey  bought;  and  Joseph  bmogfat  the  monev 
into  Pharaoh's  boaie''  (xlvii,  18,  U).  When  all  tbe 
monry  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  waa  ezhaoated,  barter  be- 
came nece«!iary.  Jow]>h  then  obtained  all  tin  oUtle  oT 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all  tbe  land,  except  tbat 
ttf  the  prints,  and  apparently,  aa  a  umaeqaeBee,  the 
Egyptian*  tbemadrea.  He  demanded,  bowerer,  ooly  a 
llllh  part  of  the  preduee  aa  Pharaoh's  ii|^L  It  has 
beeaaitempledtotnce  this  enactment  of  Joaepfa  in  the 
ftagmemi  of  Egyptian  history  preeerred  by  profine 
wntera,  but  the  result  has  not  botn  satistaetory.  Eren 
were  the  latter  aourcea  truBworlhy  a*  to  the  eatly  pe- 
riod of  Efcyptian  biMory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  the  age  referred  to,  as  the  actiona  of  at  least  two 
kings  are  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Scaostria,  tbe  king 
particularized.  Herodotus  says  that,  according  to  tbe 
Egyptians,  .Semstria  "made  a  division  of  the  K^  of 
Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  aqoare  plod  oS 
gionnd  of  equal  siie  to  all,  and  obtaining  hii  chief  reve- 
nue from  tbe  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii,  109).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
the  piiesta  as  having  no  expenses,  being  au^iOTted  by 
tbe  propnty  of  the  temples  (ii,  S7),  but  he  doea  not  a>- 
rign  to  SewMiiB,  aa  has  been  raably  suppoaed,  tbe  eic- 
emptian  from  taxatioo  tbat  we  may  reaaonaUy  tDl«r. 
DiodoruB  Siculua  asoibea  the  diviaion  of  Eg;^^  into 
Domes  lo  ScAiatris,  whom  he  calls  8eaoo«)&  Taking 
into  cnnsideration  the  general  character  of  the  inlbr- 
nation  given  by  Heiodotua  irapecting  the  history  of 
Egypt  at  perioda  remote  ftom  hi*  own  time,  we  are  not 
Justified  in  tuppoaing  anything  more  than  that  some 
Uadidon  of  an  ancient  aUoImentof  the  soil  by  the  cmwn 
among  the  population  was  current  when  be  vinCed 
the  conntiy.     Tha  leatimony  of  Diodorua  is  of  far  leas 

'There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscription, 
of  a  famine  which  has  been  suppoaed  lo  be  that  of 
Joaepb.  Tbe  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Benl  Hasan, 
and  records  of  Amen1,a  govenior  of  a  district  of  Upper 
Egypt,  that  when  there  wen  years  of  bmitie,  his  dis- 
trict was  supplied  with  food.  This  waa  in  tbe  time  of 
Seaertesen  i,  of  the  tweUlh  dynasty.  It  baa  been  rap- 
poaed  by  Bunaen  (Egypti  Plaer,  iii,  3U)  (hat  this  mutt 
be  Joseph's  famine ;  but  not  only  an  the  partlcukn  of 
tbe  reciird  inapplicable  to  that  instance,  but  the  calami- 
ty it  relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt,  as  its  ancient 
iiHcripUons  and  modem  history  equally  testify. 

Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  is 
important  in  reference  to  (bnning  an  estimate  of  his 
diaracter.  It  displays  the  resolution  and  breadth  of 
Tiww  that  mark  his  wholeeareer.  He  pnceived  a  great 
lulvanlage  to  be  gained,  and  be  lost  no  part  of  it.  He 
.pat  a&  lilgypt  uiida  Pharaoh.     First  the  money,  then 
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the  cattle,  Int  of  all  the  land,  and  the  Egyptians  tham. 

'  es,  became  tbe  property  uf  the  sovereign,  and  that, 

by  tbe  voluntary  act  of  (he  peojde  without  any 

ante.     This  being  effected,  he  eierciaed  a  great  act 

of  generosity,  and  required  only  a  fltth  of  the  prndnce 

as  a  recognitioa  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.    (KthewiB> 

dom  of  (hia  policy  then  oan  be  no  doubt.     Its  justice 

can  hardly  be  questioned  when  it  is  bume  in  mind  that 

tbe  Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their  lib- 

ertieB,and  Ihatwhen  these  had  been  given  up  they  were 

but  if,  as  we  may  reason^ly  suppose,  (he  people  were 
warned  of  the  funine,  and  yet  made  no  preparation  dnr- 
ing  (be  yean  of  overflowing  abundaiwe,  the  government 
had  a  dear  claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  pre- 
caotiona  they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have 
been  deairaUe  (o  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  (a 
reduce  an  oneqaal  system  of  taxatioo  to  a  simple  claim 
to  a  flflh  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evidence  wheth- 
er Joaepb  were  in  this  matter  divinely  aided,  but  we  * 
cannot  doubt  that  if  not  hearted  in  accord  with  a  Jodg- 
menl  of  great  claameta  in  distinguiahing  good  and  eviL 

4.  We  have  now  (o  conalder  tbe  conduct  of  Joa^h  at 
this  time  towards  bis  brethren  anil  his  father.  Early  in 
tbe  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Caiuau 
and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  belpleee  sons  and  tent 
them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was  com  lo  be 
bought.  Benjamin  alone  bo  kept  with  him.  Joaepb 
was  iww  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits  and  epeech, 
for  like  dlmen  of  large  mind  he  had  suffered  noscnqilfa 
of  prejudice  lo  make  him  a  stranger  (o  tbe  people  be 
ruled.  In  his  exalted  sution  be  labored  with  the  leal 
that  be  showed  in  all  his  various  cbaigea,  presiding 
himself  at  the  sale  of  com.  They  had,  of  necessity,  to 
appear  befon  Joaepb,  whose  lioente  for  the  purebate  of 
com  waa  indispensable.  Joseph  liad  probaUy  expected 
to  tee  them,  and  he  teems  to  have  formeil  a  deliberate 
plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought  on  him  tbe  al< 
ways  ready  charges  of  those  who  would  rather  impeach 
(ban  study  the  Kble,  and  even  fKeiids  of  (bat  sacred 
book  have  hardly  in  this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice 
(Niemeyer,rA([niiy.ii,866;IIeuscr, /^.Nin>»ij|aiARi,>- 
trr  tut  pntdenliaina  Jotrfhvm  aim  fralrOtit  /ici$t, 
llaL  177S).  Joseph's  main  object  appears  (o  have  been 
to  make  Ua  brothers  feel  and  recognise  their  guilt  in 
their  conduct  inwards  him.  For  this  purpose  suflering, 
then  as  well  at  thiw,  wis  indiqieiuable.  Accordingly, 
Joaepb  feigned  not  (o  know  bis  brotbeis,  charged  them 
with  being  s|dea,  threatened  them  with  imprisonment, 
aitd  allowed  them  lo  return  home  to  fetch  th«r  youn- 
ger brother,  aaaproofoftbeir  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  ahoold  remain  behind  in  chains,  with 
a  pnMpeet  af  death  befon  him  ahould  not  their  word* 
be  veiiAed.  Tbea  it  was,  and  not  before,  tliat  "  (hey 
said  one  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  sou]  and 
would  not  heart  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  ns. 
And  Reuben  said,  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not 
sinagainst  the  child,  and  ye  wouW  not  hear?  Ihenfore, 
bebiM.  also  his  blood  is  required"  (xlii,  SI),  l-'pon  this, 
after  weeping  bitleriy,  he  by  oommon  agivement  bound 
hit  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him  in  custody.  How 
deeply  concerned  Joseph  waa  for  his  family,  how  true 
and  affectionate  a  heart  he  had,  may  be  learned  from 
the  words  which  eacape  from  the  brothers  in  their  en- 
treaty (bat  Jacob  would  allow  Benjamin  (0  go  into 
Egypt,  aa  required  by  Joseph :  "  The  man  aiiked  n* 
straidy  of  our  slate  andof  onr  kindred,  paying,  It  your 
father  yet  alive ?  have  ye  another  brother?"  (xliii,  7). 

At  length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's  going  in  con>> 
pany  with  his  brothers:  "AndGod  Almighty  give  yon 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  oth- 
er brother  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  chil^ 
dteii,  1  am  bereaved"  (ver.  14).  Thus  provided,  with  a 
present  consisting  of  balm,  honey,  spicet^  and  myrtfa, 
nuts  and  almonds,  and  with  double  money  in  their 
hands  (double,  in  order  llut  they  might  repay  tbe  som 


■n  ovenight"),  tl   _  _  

itood  before  JoMph  (iliii,  U);  tnd  then,  lacs  sund 
Benjunin,  Joseph's  bekived  brotber.  The  required 
pledge  or  truchiiihien  ww  given.  It  il  u  aaked  wby 
■uch  ■  pledge  wu  demanded,  Aaet  the  giving  of  it 
ciitsed  pain  to  Jacob,  the  uuwer  may  be  thu> :  Joeeph 
knew  nnt  bow  to  demean  himtelf  towards  bis  family 
until  he  aacenained  iu  actual  condition.  That  knowl- 
edge he  could  hardly  be  certain  be  bad  gained  from 
the  mere  words  of  man  wbo  had  spared  his  life  only  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery.  How  had  theae  wicked  men 
behaved  towards  his  venerable  father?  Hia  beloved 
Jnuthar  Benjamin,  was  he  BaTe?  or  bod  be  suffered  Irom 
theii  jealousy  and  malice  the  wone  fate  with  which  he 
himself  bad  been  threatened?  Nothing  but  the  ^ht 
of  Benjamin  could  aniwer  theaa  quMiona  and  rcsdve 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  ■  natural  change 
look  place  in  Joseph's  conduct:  the  biotber  began  to 
claim  his  rights  in  Joaeph's  bonm.  Jacob  was  aaie, 
and  Benjamin  was  safe.  Joseph's  heart  melted  at  tbe 
ngbt  of  Benjamin :  "  And  hs  said  to  the  ruler  of  his 
house.  Bring  these  men  home,  and  slay  and  malie  ready, 
hr  these  men  shall  dine  with  roe  at  noon"  (sliii,  16), 
But  guilt  is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear ;  accord- 
ingly, tbe  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  oiavery.  When  taken  to  their  own  brother's  house, 
they  imagined  they  were  being  entrapped.  A  colloquy 
ensued  between  them  and  Joseph's  steward,  whence  it 
speared  that  the  laoaey  put  into  their  sacks,  to  which 
they  now  aUriboIed  their  peril,  was  in  truth  a  present 
from  Joeepb,  deugned,  after  hia  own  hiotherly  manner, 
to  aid  bis  family  in  their  actual  nacowittea.  The  stew- 
ard said, "  Peace  be  to  you ;  fear  not ;  your  Ciod  and  the 
God  of  your  father  hath  given  you  the  treaaure  in  your 
8ack&     I  bad  your  money"  (ver.  28). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  flnt  question 
rt^arded  home :  "  He  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and 
Bud,Is  your  father  well,  tbe  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake? 
iahe  jet  alive?  And  he  lilted  up  biaeyvs  and  saw  his 
btotber  Benjamin,  bid  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this 
yoor  younger  brother?  And  he  aaid,  (iod  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son!"  "And  Joseph  nude  haste,  fur  hia 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept 
there."    Does  this  look  like  harshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  iu  con- 
•eqaenee  of  its  being  adopted  in  tbe  Jewish  polity: 
"  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him  by  bimselT  (Joeeph), 
and  for  them  by  themselves  (the  brethren),  and  for  the 
Egyptians  which  (lid  eat  with  them,  by  themselves :  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  He- 
brewsi  fur  that  is  an  aljomination  with  the  Egyptians" 
(ver.  33).  This  psnage  is  also  interesting,  ss  proving 
that  Joseph  tiad  not,  in  bis  princely  grandeur,  become 

into  a  strange  nation :  he  was  still  a  Hebrew,  waiting, 
like  Moses  after  him,  fur  the  proper  season  to  use  his 
power  for  the  good  of  his  own  people. 

Other  cusloma  appear  in  this  interesting  narrative  ■■ 
.  "And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him  (Joseph), fAe 
firil~bam  according  to  kit  birlhriglu,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth."  ^'  And  be  sent  meases  (delica- 
cies) unto  them  from  before  bim;  but  Benjamin's  mess 
was  Bve  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs"  (ver.  82, 33). 
Fear  had  now  given  pUce  to  wander,  and  wonder  at 
length  isBued  in  Joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18,  83,81). 
Tbe  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  that  it  was 
Uie  custom  for  each  penon  to  eat  singly,  particuloiiy 
among  the  great;  that  guests  were  placed  according  to 
their  right  of  precedence,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink 
fiedy,  men  and  even  women  being  represented  as  over- 
powared  with  wine,  probably  as  an  evidanae  of  the  lib- 
enlity  of  the  entertainer.     See  BAMqtm, 
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Joseph,  appaieotly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  bow  fia 
his  bnthren  were  faithful  to  their  btbei,  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  woald  in  its  isaue  serve  to  abow  wbsabK 
they  would  make  any,  and  what  aacriBce,  in  oidar  ta 
fulfil  their  solemn  pinmise  of  residing  Baijamin  in  mk- 
ty  to  JaoobL  Accordingly,  he  orden  not  only  that  ewy 
man's  money  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  hia  taA't 
rooutb,  bot  alao  that  bis  "  silver  cop,  in  which  m  j  loid 
drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divioelh,"  should  be  pot  in 
tbe  lack's  montb  of  the  youngest.  The  brethren  leave, 
but  are  anon  ovotaken  t^  Joseph's  steward,  wbo  chai^ea 
them  with  haviiig  sarrcptitiouidy  canied  off  llii*  ooMljr 
and  highly-valued  veHt^  l^ey,  on  their  part,  vebe- 
mently  rcfiel  the  BDcnaatioD,  adding, "  with  wbumaaeTn 
of  thy  sarvaats  it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  «• 
also  will  be  my  lard's  boDdmen."  A  search  is  made, 
and  the  cup  is  (bund  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Aoconlii^y 
they  retam  to  the  dty.  And  now  oome*  the  hoar  of 
trial :  Would  they  purchase  theii  own  libcsation  by  anr- 
rendfjingBeqtaroin?  After  ■  meat  toaehing  inunicw, 
in  which  they  prove  thenudves  woitby  and  fairhM, 
Joaeph  dedan*  himself  unable  any  longer  to  witbattnd 
the  q>peal  of  natnial  alliKtiaii.  On  this  occhsob  Ja- 
dob,  who  ia  the  spokesnuo,  showi  the  dsopeat  legaid  to 
hia  aged  father's  filings,  and  entreats  for  tbe  libcaatioa 
of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  hia  own  liberty,  la 
the  whole  of  literature  we  know  of  nothing  mon  aim- 
|de,  nMural,  tnu,  and  impreanve;  nor,  while  pasaagss 
of  this  kind  stand  m  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  ■»• 
dentand  what  is  meant  by  terming  that  cnllectiaa  of 
writings  "the  Hebrew  national  epic,"  or  regarding  it  a* 
a:i  aggregation  of  historical  legends.  If  hen  we  hare 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  he  sore  that  biatoi;  ia  be- 
fore na  (chap.  xlii). 

Host  nUaral  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also  wUdI 
ensues,  in  which  Joseph,  after  infonmng  bis  brallnai 
wbo  he  was,  and  inqniring,  flnt  of  all, "  Is  my  Catbs' 
alive  ?"  eiprnea  fedings  free  from  tbe  slighteat  tainl 
of  revenge,  and  even  shows  bow,  Dnder  divine  Prari- 
dence,  the  conduct  of  his  brothers  had  issued  in  good — 
"  God  sent  me  before  you  to  presove  a  posterity  in  tbe 
earth,  and  to  save  your  Uvea  by  a  great  deliverance.* 
Five  yean  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  "ibne  would  be 
neither  earing  dot  harvest,"  and  therefore  tbe  UcUuS 
were  directed  to  retnm  bome  and  bring  Jacob  down  to 
Egypt  with  all  qieed.  "  And  he  fell  npoo  bta  bntber 
Benjamin'a  neck  and  weptj  and  Bmjamb  wept  ^loa 
hia  neck.  HoKOver,  he  kisaed  aD  bia  hsvtbnn  aad 
wept  upon  then ;  and  after  that  hia  bi«tbiai  talked 
with  him"  (xlv,  14, 16). 

The  news  of  these  striking  avsota  was  eairied  to  Pha- 
raoh, who,  being  plcBsed  at  Joseph's  odnduet,  gave  dbae- 
tioDs  that  licA  and  his  family  should  came  forthwith 
into  Egypt:  "I  will  give  yoa  tbe  good  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shaD  eat  the  fat  of  the  land ;  r^acd  IM 
your  staff,  for  tbe  good  of  all  tbe  land  ia  youiK"  Tbe 
brethren  departed,  bang  well  provided  for :  "  And  to  bii 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  aaea  laden  with  tbe  good  tbinp 
of  £gypt,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  com,  and  bread, 
and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way."  Tbe  intelligatca 
which  they  bore  to  their  father  was  of  nch  a  natsm 
that  "Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  be  believed  tbem  nat.' 
When,  however,  he  had  recovered  fhmi  the  tbia  nato- 
rally  told  effects  of  bis  amprise,  tbe  veoetable  patriaid 
Boid,"  Enough;  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive;  I  will  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die"  (i]v,!6,S8).  Accotdugly  Ja- 
cob and  his  family,  to  the  nimiber  of  threescore  and  tsn 
souls,  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  by  the  express  ellbrts  c/ 
Joeepb,  are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  district  of  GoA^ 
where  Joseph  met  his  father;  "And  be  fdl  on  hia  na^ 
and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while."  There  Jossfib 
"nouiiabed  his  father  and  bis  bletbnn,  and  all  hia  &- 
tber's  beuaehold,  with  bread,  acoordiog  to  their  ftiai- 
lies"  (ilvii,  1!).    B.C  1874. 

6.  Joseph  had  now  to  pan  tbrough  the  monmfal 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  nf  a  falhtc 
(GeD.l,l-2i>   KC.186&    Having  bad  Jac(4>  embatan- 
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ad,  and  nen  the  rilea  of  mourning  (bD;  otaencd,  tbe 
l^hfiil  uid  affeniDiuto  aoa — leave  being  olxiiaed  of 
tbs  monaich — proceeded  into  tbe  land  ol  C&dmmo,  in  or- 
der, agreeibl;  to  ■  pniiniM  wbicli  tlw  pKriareb  Itid  ex- 
MMd  (Gen.  zlrii,  29-31),  (o  Uy  the  old  mu'i  bdnB  with 
than  of  bii  hHien,  in  "  the  Aeid  oT  Ephnn  the  Hit. 
tits."  Having  peribnned  with  lon^and  bitter  moura- 
ing  Jacob'*  Tuneial  ritea,  Joaeph  retimed  into  Egypt. 
The  laat  recorded  art  of  bis  life  forma  a  moit  beaimiiig 
cloaa.  After  the  death  of  their  Tather,  hi*  brethren,  un- 
able, like  all  guiliy  people,  to  tbrgn  their  criminality, 
and  charactcriaticallj  Bading  it  difficult  to  thioli  that 
Joaeph  had  really  forgiven  them,  grew  afraid,  now  they 
were  in  hia  power,  ihit  he  would  lalie  an  opportoaity  of 
inflicting  aame  puniahment  on  thero.  They  according- 
ly go  into  hi*  preaeace,  and  in  imploring  loiDi  and  an 
'lia  Ibrgivniea.  "Fear  not" — 
"  I  will  nouiiah  you  and  your 

6.  By  hi*  Egyptiui  wife  Aaenatb,  danghla  oT  the 
high-prieat  of  Heliopolis,  Joaqih  had  two  sons,  tlanaa- 
aeb  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli,  U  aq.),  whom  Jacob  adopt- 
ed (xlTiii,  5),  and  who  accordingly  look  their  place 
among  the  heada  of  the  twelve  trilwa  of  InaeL 

Joaeph  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  yean,  iiind  and  gen- 
tle in  hia  alTectiooi  lo  the  laR;  for  we  are  told,  "The 
children  of  Machir,  the  aon  of  HanaaMfa,  were  brought 
up  npoo  Joaeph'*  knees"  (I,  23).  Having  obtained  a 
prooiiae  fhiai  hia  brethren  that  when  the  time  e^me,  aa 
he  anured  them  it  would  come,  that  God  ahnuld  viait 
them,  and  "  bring  tbein  unto  the  land  which  he  aware 
to  Abraham,  to  laaac,  and  In  Jaooh,"  they  would  carry 
up  hia  bonce  out  of  Egypt,  Joaepb  M  length  "  died,  and 
they  embalmed  him,  and  be  waa  put  in  a  cdHn"  (I,  26). 
aa  laoi.  Thi*  promiae  waa  religioualy  rulfllled.  Hia 
descendant^  after  carrying  the  corpae  about  with  them 


in  thdi  wandering*,  at  length  put  it  in  iia  final  resting* 
|dace  in  Shecbem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob 
bought  of  the  aoa*  of  HaoKir,  which  became  the  inheri- 
tance of  thechildreDofJaaeph(Joah.iiuv,32}.  Ainmh 
which  probably  npieaenta  tbe  aame  iput  ii  atlU  ihown 
CO  traTcUar*  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacob'*  Well  (Hackett'a 
Ilbulrationi,  p.  197).  It  ia  a  Hat-nnfed  rectangular 
building  Ktrmuanled  hy  a  dome,  nnder  which  ii  pointed 
ool  tbe  real  tomb,  in  ehape  like  a  covered  wagon  (Wil- 
son, BOk  Latdt,  ii,  60). 

The  hiatory  of  Joaeph'i  poaterity  is  given  in  the  arti- 
dee  devoted  to  the  tribe*  of  £riiBAiH  and  MANAaaiH. 
Sometimea  theae  Oibea  ate  apnken  of  under  tbe  name  of 
Joseph  (Jorti,  Kiv,  4 ;  xvii,li,17;  iviii,  6;  Judg.i,2S, 
36,  etc.),  which  is  even  given  tA  the  whole  Israelitiih  na- 
tion (PiB.lxxx,1 ;  lxx]d,6i  Amoav,  15;  vi,S>  Ephra- 
im is,  however,  the  common  name  of  hb  deaoendanta, 
for  the  divisian  of  Hanasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  po- 
litical wdght  to  tbe  brother-tribe  (Psa.  Iixviii,  67; 
Exek.  xxxvii,  16,  I9j  Zech.  s,  6).  That  gr>at  people 
■eems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ainlily  4ith  '  tHX 
of  hia  goodnna,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  hi*  power  in 
Egypt,  instead  of  atimuUIing  hia  olbpring  to  follow  in 
hia  Btepa,  appeara  only  la  have  constantly  drawn  them 
into  a  hankering  after  that  fbiUdden  land  which  b^an 
when  Jeroboam  iatroduced  the  calvea,  and  ended  only 
when  a  treasonsUe  alliance  laid  Samaria  in  miua  and 
•ent  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

7.  The  character  of  Joaeph  ia  wboUy  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  Ihererore  needs  not  to  he  minutely 
portrayed.  W*  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that  halance  oif 
good  and  evil,  of  scrtngth  and  weakness,  that  marks 
moat  things  human,  and  do  not  anywhere  diitinctly  dia- 
coverche  results  of  the  conflict  of  motives  that  generally 
occasions  such  grvat  difficulty  in  Judging  men's  actionaL 
We  have  aa  full  an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  a  foUer  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  compare 
their  histories,  Joaeph's  character  is  tbe  leaat  marked 
by  wrong  or  indecision.  Hisflrst  quality  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  teaiJutton.  He  not  only  believed 
laithfiiUy,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and  could  com- 
mand equally  his  good  and  evil  pssuons.  Hence  his 
strong  sense  of  duty,  hi*  leakiu*  work,  his  strict  Justice, 
bis  clear  discrimiaation  of  good  and  evil  Like  all  men 
of  vigoroua  character,  he  loved  power,  but  who)  be  had 
gained  it  he  used  it  with  the  greatest  generosity.     He 
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Generosity  in  conferring  beneHtu,  as  well  as  in 
ing  injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  c1 
With  this  strength  wss  united  tbe  deepest  lendemes*. 
He  wai  easily  moved  to  tean,  even  weeping  at  tbe  flnt 
sight  of  his  bfethien  after  they  bad  sold  him.  His  Ion 
for  hie  bther  and  Benjamin  was  not  enfeebled  by  year* 
of  separation,  nor  by  his  great  acatiun.  The  wise  man 
was  still  the  same  aa  the  true  youth.  Th»e  great  qual- 
ities explain  his  power  of  gorecniug  and  adminisleiing, 
and  hi*  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to 
suit  himself  Co  each  new  position  in  life.  Tbe  last  trut 
to  make  up  this  grvat  character  was jnodesty,  the  natu- 
ral result  nf  the  othera. 

In  the  history  of  Ihe  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies  a 
very  higlj  plsce  as  an  inatniment  of  rrovidence.  He 
was  ''sent  before"  his  people,  as  he  himself  knew,  Co 
pmerre  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and  Co  settle  them 
where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper  in  the  interval 
before  the  inii|bicy  of  the  Canaanites  was  fulL  In  the 
latter  daye  of  Joseph's  life,  he  is  the  leading  character 
among  Che  Hebrews.  He  makes  hia  father  come  into 
Egj'pt,  and  directs  the  settlement.  He  protects  hia 
kinsmen.  Dying,  he  reminds  them  of  the  promiae, 
charging  them  to  take  his  bonea  with  them.  Bleaeed 
with  many  revelaCiont.  he  is  throughout  a  God-Caught 
leader  ofhis  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned; yet  the  strikmg  partieiila™  of  tbe  persecuiiaa 
and  sale  by  hia  brethren,  his  rtinscing  temptation,  hia 
gnat  degradation  and  yti  gieaCer  exsJtslion,  tbe  saving 
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of  hit  p«nplc  by  hU  hind,  and  Ihi  eflnraundinn  or  hi* 
(neoiin,  mtm  to  indicate  [)iat  lir  vai  ■  lypt  oT  our 
l^nl.  He  *l»  coiiiiecli  the  pitrinrclial  with  the  Uta- 
pel  cliapfiiuliun,  u  411  inuanee  ofth*  eierciM  of  ■oih 
■■r  the  hicbeat  Chrtitian  virtiiM  tiniler  the  lot  da- 
Una,  manifeatalion  of  ibe  divine  will  gruiled  10  Um 

S.  For  fiulher  diacnaaan  of  the  event*  of  Joeepha 
blatoiy,  aee  WolTenb.  Fragmtal.  p.  S6;  Leaa,  GackicAli 
der  RiL  i,  287 1  J.  T.  Jaoobi,  SSmmiL  Sehrifi.  put  8 ; 
Heaa,  Gaek.  dtr  Fatriartk.  ii,  S24 ;  Niemever,  CharaH. 
u,840;  AOgem-WtbUil.  ii.aa2:  He«reii,/<lN>i,  ii,  6&I  t 
Jabkinaki,  Opair,  i,  S07 ,  (;fimiiiu,  Tin.  //rbr.  p, 
Hammer,  I).  Oiaim.  Kiidi,  ii,  SS,  HenffUenberg,  Mo*. 
tmd  jf:g.  p.  90;  J.  a  Burcardt,  in  the  Mut.  Hrlr.  I,  ill, 
S66;  Voii^t,  m  the  Bran,  and  rtrd.  BibUatk.  t,  699; 
Haaa.Utb.  Gad,.  i.lSl;  EwiUO,  An-.  ffeicA.  i,  464 ;  Do- 
dtririn,  Tkeot.  BAIM*.  iv,  TIT:  Koaenmuller,  AOrrik. 
ill,  810:  Lengerke,  A'mfin,  i,  £69;  Otho,  Zee.  AoU.  p. 
881  i  Ueibdot,  BibL  Oriral.  ii,  S32 1  Kilto,  DaSf  BMr 
lUail. ;  Kurtz,  lliit.  of  Ike  Old  CoirmaU ;  StM,a\ej,  Hiit. 
ofiht  Jeviti  Ckurch ;  A<[MmKni,Joifpk  aaiikit  Brflkrtn 
(Lond.  1«M) !  Edelman,  BtrBion  on  Ok  Hit.  afJattph 
(Und.  1889) :  LeiKbtoii,  l^eetarrt  on  Hial.  of  J.  (Lond. 
ISM);  V\amf.\n,Uitt.ofJompk{UtB,i.lMS)%  Randall, 
LtduraonHitl.afJ.  (Lond.  IBM);  WanUaw,  tf uC «/* 
Jotrpk  (new  ed.  Lond.  1851) ;  Uibaon,  Ledara  on  llitt. 
if  J.  (Lond.  185H) ;  UrerUiD,  Lrclum  on  I-i/e  afjotpk 
(Lniiiloii,  1866).  Treatises  on  (pecial  poinu  an  the  fnl- 
loirinfi;  Hopp«,Z)ep*i(oinpjliuyo»fp*i(IIebD«l.lTOfl): 
A  Recitat  of  Ikt  Lift  and  Admnutralim  of  Jotrpk 
(London.  I7ia) ;  J.  R  Burckhard,  IM  (n'^iuiHhu  JofpAo 
impadu  (Danl.  174(t|;  AnHldtu,  Jotephi  rrUgio  ratdi~ 
cai'n(B[i][.  1747);  'tngitai,  Dt  Joirpho  adoralo  {h.b. 
I7M);  WioUer,  Ualrr$.ri^gn- Scktcitrigk.  comjot.  (in 
bia  Sekrifiittlitr,  lii,  1 )  1  Heuier,  iJe  man  iakmnamler  Jo- 
trjAtimfnme  (Halle,  1773);  KLlchler,  Quarv  Jotpkui 
patron  aondeif  etrltoranffctrii  (Leocop.  1798) ;  Nic- 
olai,  De  aerrii  Jotrphi  medieii  (Hclmn.  1752) ;  Pideiib, 
IM  nomnt  Joirpki  in  .f.^nito  (Marb.  1708-9);  Reinec- 
diu,  De  namim  njSB  n»X  (Weinenf.  1725);  Schro- 
der, De  Jotepki  laudSmt  (in  SchiJiifBld'i  Vila  Jatnhi, 
Marb.  1713);  Von  Sedan,  Dt  Jotpho  jEgypHomm  ra 
bin  (Lub.  ITtJ);  T.  Smith,  Ilia,  of  Jciepk  in  omna 
ttan  m&  £^.  AnUqaititi  (Lond.  1858);  Waller,  De  Ji 
tpkolapidtltraelUfHmf. ITU):  WunMihild, /h o^ 
nomine  Jotrphi  jCggptiao)  (WtteDb.  1660),     See  Ja- 


1057. 

3.  The  second  named  of  the  m 
head  <^  the  Hru  cliriaion  or  «cre< 
(1  Chron.  XXV,  2,  9),     RC.  1014. 

4.  The  Kin  ofJonan,  and  father  of  Judab  or  Adaiab, 
ainan(;  Chrial'i  milenul  anceMon^  but  uninentioned  in 
the  O.  T,  (Luke  iij,  80).     aC.  ante  H76. 

5.  Sonof  .Shebani«b,andoneoflhechiefpr^e»t■KlIl- 
lelnporary  with  Jehoiakim  (Neh.  xii,  14).    B.C.  pott 


iaGeo- 


036. 

6.  One  of  the  "  aons"  of  llani  who  divorced 
tile  wife  after  the  exile  (Etts  x,  12).    KC  45 

7.  The  aoD  oT  Judah,  and  father  of  Stmei,  maternal 
anc«atuia  of  Jmus  (Luke  iii,  26);  probably  the  aame 
with  SciiECiiANiAir,  the  ion  of  Ubadiah,  and  father  of 
Sbemaiah  (1  Chron.  Ui,  2\,  92).  H.C.  between  630  and 
410. 

8.  The  eon  of  Hatlathiah,  and  father  of  Janna,  ma- 
lemal  ancealon  of  Chriat,  unmeiilinned  in  tlie  Old  Teal. 
(Luke  iii,  24).  RC.  conaiderably  post  406.  .See  on  this 
and  No*.  4  Hid  T,  GBMALOor  or  Jehus  Ciirixt. 

nr/ff .)    Son  of  Oiiel.  and  father  of  On,  an  an- 
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by  pTDfdtiatbig  Plolnny,  and  beconnng  tbo  eolltctor  t£ 
his  taxes.     Mia  hialmy  ia  given  al 
by  Joaepbna  {AnL  xii.  4,  3-10),  in 
lional  maniage  with  bia  own 
son  named  Uyrcanua. 

ll.('twnr^.)    SoaofZ«!haiiM,leftwit)iA 
aa  general  of  the  Jewish  tro 

and  defeated  by  Qoigiu,  aC  or.  164  (1  Hacc  T.8,Ii6, 
GO;  Jostpbiu,  Jilf.xii,8,6). 

12.  (Iwmirac.)  In  I  Uaec  liii,  22 ;  x,  IS.JoMfA 
ia  named  among  the  bfetbim  of  Judaa  Macx^mu  ap- 
parently  in  pUce  of  JoHN  (Ewald,C'«^  lv.884.  no«: 
Grimm,  ad  i  Uoa.  riii,  22).  The  eonfuuoa  of  Imirr- 
viK\  ''•"Of  I  '■xrvc  ■■  "^  "*"  In  the  Tanoui  nadiap 
in  Matt.  xiil,afi,     Sec  JoaKS. 

13.  Uncle  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  left  bim  in  cbn|t« 
when  be  went  to  plead  hia  eaaae  before  Antour,  wtek 
injunetiona  to  put  Marivnne  to  death  in  case  he  ner^ 
returned ;  but  this  onJer,  being  disdoeed  U>  HiTismaar, 
led  to  Joseph's  death  by  oimmand  of  Herod  tbrwagh 

pbus,  A  nl.  IV,  5,  6,  S).  He  had  married  Salome,  Ho- 
od'e  NMer  (  K'ar,  i,  22, 4).  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Herod's  ImHuer  ^rapiac,  A  nt.  xt,<,5). 

14.  Son  of  Anlipater.  and  brother  of  Herod  the  Otcm 
(Joaephua,  iVar,  i.  8,  9),  was  sent  by  the  latter  witk  a 
large  force  to  sobdue  the  Idunueana  (.4bC  xir,  1^4), 
and  aflerwsrds  left  by  bim  in  Jemaskm  with  full  pw* 

on  the  defeikave  af 
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10.  A  youn;;  man  of  high  character,  son  of  Tobias, 
and  nephew  of  the  Jewish  high-piiest  Oniaa  11,  whose 
avarice  he  rebuked,  but  prevented  ' 


Thicb  Of 


ie  low  bis  lib  in 


icho  (War,  i,  !T,l-4). 

aeph  lAnl.  xviii,  6,  4),  who  reenu  to  be  the  me  oat- 

tioncd  aa  cousin  (aH^6t)  of  Arebelms (  War,ii,S, X> 

15.  Son  of  EllemuB,  ■  relative  trf  the  bigh-pcieat 
Hattbiaa,  in  wbuae  place  be  ofliciattd  for  a  single  Amf 

querice  of  the  aoddental  disqnaliBcalion  of  the  poMiff 
(Jasepbu^  A  nt.  Kvii,  S.  4). 

16,  Thef«teivfBthernfoarSavioar,beiiw'tlieba»- 
band  of  Mary,  uf  whom  wat  bom  Jeaoa,  •rbo  ia  called 
Christ"  (Matt,  i,  16).  By  Matthew  he  ia  said  to  bare 
been  the  son  of  Jacob,  whoee  Unnge  tt  traced  by  Out 
untc  writer  Ibmugb  l^vid  np  to  Abraham.  Luhe  np- 
resents  him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli.and  Irace*  bi»ari> 
gin  up  to  Adam.  Luke  appears  to  have  had  aocDC  ^w- 
dOc  object  in  view,  since  he  ininduca 
Uiw  with  words  of  pecnliar  impart:  ' 
waa  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  tbe  ■ 
Heli"  (Luke  iii,23)— lij  •«i/irtiro,"ss  waa  snppc 
in  Mhei  terms,  aa  accounted  by  law,  as  enrolled  in  ifae 
tiimily  registers ;  for  Jneeph  being  the  husband  of  ilmrj, 
became  tbeieby,  in  law  (tui/iDc)i  tbe  father  at  Jeans. 
See  GENGALOoy  or  Jiscs  Ckkikt-  He  lived  at  Naa- 
areth,  in  GaUlra  (Luke  ii,  4),  and  i I  is  probable  that  bk 
familv  had  been  settled  there  fhr  aame  tim^  hikc  tiaij 
lived 'there  too  (Luke  i.  26, 2T). 

The  atatetnenta  of  Holy  Writ  in  r^^ird  to  Joarpfa  BR 
few  and  simple.  According  to  s  custom  amcaig  tlie 
Jews,  tmeee  of  which  are  still  found,  such  as  ha«l-laa»- 
ing  among  tbe  Scotch,  and  betrothing  attuxig  tbe  Ger- 
mans, Joeeph  had  pledged  his  faith  to  Mair;  but  befaa 
the  marriage  was  oonsommaled  she  pniveil  to  be  witk 
child.  Grieved  st  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to  break 
off  the  connection ;  but,  not  wishing  to  make  a  public 
example  of  one  whom  be  loved,  he  contemplated  apa>. 
'ate  disruption  of  their  bond.  Prom  this  step,  howwr- 
r,  he  is  deterred  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  who  asauiw 
lim  that  Mary  has  cenwiveil  under  a  divine  inflBenes. 
'  And  she  sbsll  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thoo  shalt  caB 
n  name  Jesus ;  for  be  shall  save  bis  peofde  fiooi  tbev 
sins"  (Matt.!,  18  sq.;  Luke  1,27).  It  must  hare  bea 
withiis  a  very  short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  bosae 
that  the  decree  went  forth  fhim  AuguatDS  Coaar  whicb 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nauieth  with  his  wife  and  go  to 
Bethleboo.  He  was  then  with  Maty  and  bcr  flsm- 
bom  when  the  shephenls  came  to  are  the  babe  in  lbs 
with  Ona  la  the  Tcoqile  to  fn- 
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a  ibc  itm,  tad  there  beud 
wordi  uf  Simeon  u  he  held  him  in  bii 
the  wise  men  from  Ihe  Etat  came  to  Beth- 
lebem  to  vranbJpChEiAtrJofleph  WIS  there:  tnd  he  went 
dona  to  Egypt  with  them  by  niftfal,irben  wanMd  by 
•n  angel  o(  the  danger  nhich  Ibretteoed  them ;  and  on 
■  wcoud  mesuge  he  retiimeil  with  them  to  the  land  of 
Israel,  iutending  to  reside  at  Hclhlehem,  the'  citj  of  Da- 
Tid;  buL,beingalnidof  ArcbelaiUghetodi  uphiiabode, 
aab^OTcbiamairiage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried  on 
faia  trade  ai  a  carpenter.  When  Jeaiu  wu  twelve  yean 
old  Joaeph  aad  Uuy  took  him  with  them  to  keep  the 
Paaaitrer  at  Jenualem,  and  whan  tbey  RIUTDed  to  Nai- 
aretb  be  continued  tn  act  i>  a  father  to  the  child  Jcsua, 
■Dd  uraa  alwiya  reputed  to  be  *o  indeed. 

Joseph  waa  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which  bLOlnfefl 
be  pmhably  educated  Jeaua  (Thilo,  Apoer.  i,311).  In 
HstC  xiii,ii5.we  read,  "la  not  thii  the  Mn  of  the  car- 
pcnto-r  and  in  Mark  vi, a," !■  not  this  the  carpenter, 
ibe  BonofHary?'  The  lenn  eniployed,riErhiv,  ia  of 
•  general  character,  and  may  be  fitly  leudcred  by  the 
Engliah  yrttrA  art\fiar  or  arfuan,  lignifying  any  one 
(hat  labors  in  tbe  /oMcation  {/aber  in  l^titi)  of  arti- 
cte«  of  ordioaiy  use,  whatever  the  material  may  lie  ont 
(j  which  they  are  made.  See  Cabpbxtkh.  Schleua- 
ncr  (in  voc)  a«eerti  that  the  imiversal  testimony  of  the 
BDcient  Chnrab  repreeenta  our  Lord  aa  being  a  carpen- 
Mr'*  aon.  Thia  ia,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (jWu^mn  7'r]7ij|Div,§88),  roThecxpUiiisl.tac  term 
rirrutv,  which  he  appliee  to  Jesus,  by  Hying  that  he 
mode  dfidrpn  Eui  !itryd,  piotiffht  and  j/okft ;  but  Origen, 
in  replying  lo  Celsua,whQ  indulgeil  in  Jokn  against  the 
bumble  employment  of  our  Lord,  eitpresaly  deoied  that 
Jesus  was  so  termed  in  the  Goepela  (see  tbe  paauge 
cilRl  ui  Otho'i  JuHit  Martyr,  ii.  806,  Joue,  1848)— a 
dedaralioD  which  suggeat*  the  idea  that  tbe  copiei 
which  Origen  read  differed  from  our  own  \  while  Hila- 
lius,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in  Simou'i  Didioiauart  dt  la 
BUtf,  i,  691),  awerts,  in  lenns  which  cannot  be  mistAk- 
cn,  that  Jesus  was  a  smith  (Jirrvm  igne  ruK-mtu,  imii- 
tanqae  formavtit,  etc.).  Among  the  ancient  Jews  all 
handicrafts  were  held  in  so  much  honor  that  they  were 
learned  and  pursued  by  the  Orst  men  of  the  nation.    Sec 

ABTtPICER. 

Jewish  tradition  {Hierot.  Skaph.  c.  It)  names  the  fa- 
tba  of  Jcmu  K-i"1!B,  Prtrfiro,  or  Pnilkira  (!(-.^r:B, 
ilidrtuk,KeM,Ti.,i;  nnfJqr),ThiIo,/lp«r.i,&S8),and 
repreeenta  bim  (Orig.  e.  Cili.  i,  SS)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  tbe  fkther  of  Jesus  alter  Hary  was  be- 
Uothed  to  Joaeph.  Another  form  of  the  legend  sets  him 
lortb  (roM.,;e*lB,p.B,ed.Wagenafil;  comp. Epiphan. 
/r«r.78,T)  under  the  name  o(  Jctph  Fmdtm  (qDl"- 
(tnlSV).  Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  man 
when  first  espoused  lo  Hary  (E[Hpban.  ^sr.  78, 7),  be- 
ing no  less  Ihon  eighty  years  of  age,  and  fatber  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughtersL  Theophylact,  on  Matt,  xiii, 
'  bli,  ssys  th4t  Jesus  Christ  had  brothera  and  sister^  all 
children  of  Joseph,  whom  he  hod  by  his  wster-in-law, 
wife  of  his  brother  Cleopbss,  who  having  died  without 

Of  the  sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Loni,  was,  he 
atates,  tbe  lirM  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebiua  (llitt. 
EixUa,  ii,  1)  agrees  in  subetance  with  TbeopbyLact;  so 
alas  does  Epiphanius,  adding  that  Joseph  was  fourscore 
years  obi  when  he  married  Mary.     Jerome,  from  whom 


oppwes  this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what  are 
'  termed  tbe  btntheTs  of  Jesus  were  really  his  cousiDS. 
See  James;  Mart.  The  painters  of  Christian  ontiq- 
tiily  conjure  with  tbe  wrilers  in  represnting  Joseph  oi 
■n  old  man  at  tbe  period  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord—an 
evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  though  the 
precise  ^;e  mentioned  may  be  but  an  approximati 
(act.  Another  account  (Nicepb.  ii,8)  gives  the 
ofStienH  aa  that  ufJoseph's  lint  wife,  who  wasn 
.to  the  bmily  of  John  the  Baptist,    Tbe  origin  irf' all  the 
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eatlifM  storiea  and  assertions  of  tbe  bthen  oanoeming 
Joseph,  OB,  r.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his  having  sons  by 
a  former  wife,  his  having  the  custody  of  Mary  given  to 
bim  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is  to  tn  found  in  the  apocryphjl 
Gospels,  of  which  tbe  earliest  is  the  Protevingelinm  of 
St.  James,  apparently  the  work  of  a  Cbriatiaa  Jew  of 
the  3d  century,  quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred  to  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr  (TischendorC 
/Vo^.  xiii).  The  same  stories  are  repeated  in  the  oth- 
apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Monophyaite  Coptic  Chris- 
ms are  sud  to  have  first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Jo- 
ph  in  the  Calendar,  vii.,  on  the  20tb  of  July,  which  U 
thus  inscribed  in  a  Coptic  Almanac :  "  Kequies  ssncti  se- 
isti  Joscphi  fabii  lignarii.  Deipane  Virginis  Marin 
■ponn,t|ui  paler  Chriiti  vocari  promeruil.''  The  apoc- 
ryphal UitkoHa  Jotrphijiibri  Hffnarii,  which  now  exists 
in  Arabic  (ed.  Walling,  Lips,  nfi;  in  Latin  by  Fabti- 
cius,/>«ud^p^.i,aOO;  also  by  Thilo  and  Tischendotf), 
is  thought  by  Tischendorf  to  hive  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Coptic,  and  tbe  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Western  churches  from  Ihe 
East  as  late  aa  the  year  1B99.  The  above-named  his- 
tory is  acknowledged  lo  be  ijuite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  *lh  century.  It  professes  to  be 
an  account  given  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  apostles  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by  them  in  tbe  library 
of  Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111  years  to  Joseph's  life.Bud 
makes  him  old,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  before  he  espoused  Mary.  It  is  headed  with 
this  sentence ;  "Benedictionrsejuset  preces  servant  no* 
omnes,  o  fratres.  Amen."  Tbe  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  Ibe  opinion  of  Ihe  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  Joseph's  mairiage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  CoBfra //^frirfiHsi,  He  will  see  Ibst  Jerome  high- 
ly disapproves  the  common  opinion  (derived  from  tbe 
apocryphal  tiospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and 
that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Ite- 
lueus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical  tbcn," 
in  favor  ofhis  own  view,  that  our  Lord's  brethren  were 
his  cousins  only,  or,  at  all  events,  sgainal  the  opinion  of 
Helvidiu^  which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotns 
of  Byzantium,  and  Valentine,  that  tbey  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Those  who  held  this  0(un- 
ion  were  called  Arfiditttmarianila,  as  enemies  of  the 
Virgin.  (Epiphanius,  Adr.  Hartt.  L  iii,  L  ii;  Uitrtt, 
Ixxviii,  also  Ilttr.  Ii  See  also  Peofson,  On  lie  Cntd, 
art.  Virgin  Mnryj  Hill,  Qa  'Ae  Brtthrtn  of  the  Lord; 
Calmet,  lie  Si.  Jorpk.  SI,  Mar.  Virs.  eoajut/r ;  and,  Ibr 
ansblestatemcnt  of  the  opposite  view,  Alford's  mOe  on 
Mali,  xiii,  (A.)     Sec  CkwrELS.  Sft'RtoVS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died.  That 
event  may  have  taken  place  before  JcstkS  entered  on  his 
public  ministry.  This  has  been  argued  from  the  fact 
that  hia  mother  only  appeared  at  the  feast  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  The  premises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  the 
inference.  With  more  forre  of  argument,  it  boa  been 
alleged  (Simon,  Md.de  ia  SOU)  that  Joseph  muM  have 
been  dead  before  Ibe  crudlixion  of  Jcaus,  else  he  would 
in  all  pTobability  have  appeared  with  Mary  at  Ihe  cross. 
Certainly  the  absence  of  Joseph  from  Ihe  public  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  failure  of  reference  to  him  in  the  dia- 
couraes  and  history,  while  "Mary"  and  "his  brethren" 
not  unfrequcntlyappear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of  Jo- 
seph's death,  tut  of  Ihe  inferior  part  whicb,  aa  the  legal 
father  only  of  nnr  Lord,  Joseph  might  have  been  ex- 
pected lo  anstain.  So  far  aa  our  scanty  materiala  ena- 
ble ua  to  ftmn  an  opinion,  Joaeph  appears  lo  have  been 
a  good,  kiiHl,  simple-minded  man,  who,  while  he  af- 
fordetl  aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining  Ihe  family, 
would  leave  Mary  unreainined  to  use  all  the  impres- 
sive and  formative  influence  of  her  gentle,  sffeelion- 
■le,  pious,  and  thoughtful  souL  RC.  ctr.  4l>  lo  A.D, 
dr.  So. 

Further  discussion  of  Ihe  sbove  points  ouy  be  seen 
in  Meyer,  A'kiii  Jot.  lempare  nalic.  Cfntrit  ittux  dt- 
crrptlai  (Lift,  i^ii);  comp.  Keav,  A'urrafuxfe  Jiu.  es, 
codica  daampla  (Uxoo.  1823) ;  Wallher,  Itatt  Jo*,  d 
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■ntn  VattT  Chruti  «n  (Barlin,  1791)^  OtnA,Aiitgo- 
ttpkuiita4  (17K) ;  Hme,  Jai.  trmm  Jm  patnm  numftt- 
bw  (R^om.  1792)  {  Ludemg,  Hul.  Kril.  Uitert.  (Wol- 
ftebt  1831).  The  tnditioni  respecting  Jo«ph  tie  col- 
leclcd  ia  AA  Stout,  ui|  4  sq. ;  then  u  ■  UTe  of  JoKpb 
wiiuen  in  luliui  by  AffiiMti  CMail.  171SX  St*  also 
Tolbeding,  laJtx,  p.  8 ;  Hue,  Libai  J/rnu  (4th  ed.  18M>, 
p.  66.    Comp.  Jxsua  Chubt. 

17.  Sumuued  Caiaphas  (q.  r.),  Jewuh  higk-pcieat 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  mioiitrf. 

18.  A  native  (not  resident,  u  in  Hich«lia,  BtgrSb' 
MM-  HHi  A  uJ'rntriiaigtsetBk.  Chrittt,  p.  U)  of  Arinuthm 
(Katl.  xxvii,  57.  59;  Huk  xv,  4S,  4(>  ^  Luke  xxiii.  50; 
John  »ii,  S8),  ■  dly,  probaUr  the  Bwnah  of  the  O.  T„ 
in  the  lerriioTy  oT  Benjamio,  on  the  mountain  range  or 
Ephiaim,  al  no  in%u  diitutce  nuth  of  Jeruaalem  (Joah. 
XTiii,  ■Hi  Judg.  iv,  5),  not  Tar  froni  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix, 
IS;  lu.  Tc,  29;  llua.  r,  8).     See  Akixatilsa. 

Jeaepb  vru  a  secret  diKiple  of  JeMu — "  an  hononble 
coamellor  ()JouAhtik),  "ho  waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Mark  IV,  4S),  and  who,  on  teaming  the  death  of 
OUT  Lord,  "  came  and  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and 
craved  the  Inidy  of  Jeiua."  Pilate,  having  learned  ftom 
the  centurion  who  wmmanded  at  the  execution  that 
Jenu  waa  actually  dead,  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who 
look  it  down  and  wrapped  hii  deceued  Lord  in  One 
linen  which  he  had  purcluued  far  the  purpose:  afk« 
which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewn 
out  of  ■  rock,  and  rolled  a  Mone  sgainit  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  (Mark  xv,  48  sq.).  From  ibe  parallel  pas- 
aagea  in  Uatthew  (xxvii,  68  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  M)  uf.), 
and  John  (xix,  S8  »q.),  it  appears  that  the  body  waa 
prsvionaly  embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  accret  dis- 
ciple, Nicodemui,  and  that  tbe  aepukhie  wu  new, 
"  wherein  never  man  before  was  l»d"  (thas  fulfllliiig 
laa.  liii,  9) ;  also  that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  waa  the 
praputy  of  Jos^h  himself  (comp.  Origen,  c  CrU.  ii,  p. 
103,  ed.  Spend  Watch,  Ohterv.  in  Matt,  be  imtcripl.  p. 
M).  This  garden  was  "  in  the  place  where  Jeans  was 
cmdfled."  A.D.  ft.  See  Golgotha.  Luke  docribea 
the  chancier  of  Joaeph  as  "a  good  man  and  a  just," 
adding  that  "he  had  not  assented  to  the  counsel  snd 
deed  of  them,"  L  e.  of  the  Jewish  auIhoritiuL  From 
this  remarli  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  ■  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim:  a  conclusion  which  ia  corroborBCed  hy  the 
eiathet  "  counscUor,"  applied  to  him  by  bnth  Luke  and 
Hark.  WbetherJaaephwaiapriesi,asLightruot(//i>r. 
SA  p.  669)  thought,  there  is  not  evidence  to  detei^ 
nin&  Various  opinions  as  to  hia  social  condition  may 
be  fonnd  in  Thiess  {KrU.  Common,  ii,  I49>  Tradition 
represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  tbe  Seventy  (It- 
tig,  Dia.de  PaL  A  poKoL  HSi  Assemani,£iUiarA.On- 
aLiii,  1,1)19  sq.);  and  thatJoseph,  being  sent  (o  Great 
Britain  by  the  apostle  Philip  about  tbe  year  68,  settled 
with  his  hptther  disciples  at  (Tiastonbury,  in  Somenet- 
ehire,  and  there  erected  of  wicker-twigs  the  firet  Chiis- 
tian  otstoty  in  England,  the  patent  of  the  msjeatic  ab- 
bey which  was  afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site. 
The  local  guides  to  this  day  show  the  minculous  thorn 
(aaid  la  bud  and  bluesoui  every  Christmas-day)  that 
Sprung  from  tbe  staff  which  Joseph  stock  in  the' ground 
aa  be  slopped  lu  rest  himself  on  the  bill-top.  (8ee  Dug- 
dale's  J/owufiaaii,  i,  1 ;  and  Haarfie,/ful.its(f  .4Mi«.  0/ 
CluHommn,).  Other  traditional  notices  n>av  be  tem 
ill  the  AVkbj.  NieoiLc.  12  sq.;  Ada  sunWDr.  Hart,  ii,  ■ 
607  «c|.!  comp.  the  disserial ions  Oe  Jotrpho  Arimath,  ' 
ofBrofnel[Temiid](Vileb.l683)si,dBjomUlld(AU» 
1729).    S«  jKauB  Chbist. 

19.  Sumamed  Babsabas  (q.  v.),  one  of  Ibe  two  per- 
sons whom  the  primitive  Church,  immediately  afler  the 
tesuirmtiun  of  Christ,  nominated,  praying  that  the  Hidy 
Sinrit  would  show  which  of  tbera  should  enter  the  apoa- 
tolic  baud  in  place  of  tbe  wretched  Judas.  On  the  k>ta 
being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  bat  Hatlhias,  waa 
chosen  (Acts  i,  23).     A.D,  49. 

Joseph  also  bore  the  honoiahle  surname  of  JuMhi  (q. 
v.),  which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account  of  i 
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his  welt-fcnovn  probity.  He  was  one  of  tboae  who  bad 
"companied  with  the  •pasties  all  the  time  that  ttaa 
Ijxd  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  Ihi  iii,  beguaing 
from  tbe  baptism  of  John,"  ontil  the  asaauaasi  (Ada  i. 
16  sq.).  Tradition  also  aocoonted  him  mm  of  the  Sew- 
enty(EuacUus,£(>M.£Cdn.i,ii>.  Tbe  mum  hisloriMi 
reUla  (iii,  89),  on  tbe  •ulburity  of  P«piw,  that  Jcw^ 
the  Just  "drank  deadly  poison,  and  by  tb«  grace  cliiai 
Buauined  no  hatm."  It  baa  been  maintaiocd  tkat  he  ia 
the  same  as  Jose^  snnumed  P-™!*— .  meatiiHied  ia 
Actsiv,36;  bat  Ibe  manner  in  which  Uh  hUer  is  ehar- 
aeleriied  seems  to  pmnt  to  a  diSennt  penoo  (HeimiclH, 
(hi  Aiii,i,23;  UUmann,  ia  tbe  Tkeobii^ SluL m. KHUL 
i,  877;  Mynsler,sUitl82ll,li,  ate).  He  ia  alao  to  b* 
distinguished  from  JiMlas  Baiiahaa  (Aeta  it,  n> 

20.  Son  of  Camus  or  Camydns,  appcioCod  Jesriah 
high-piieU  in  place  of  Cantbeiaa  by  Bend,  trntfecr  e( 
Agrippa  I,  who  had  ubUinad  tempacary  contnil  om  the 
Temple  from  Claudias  C«sar  during  the  pivsidaxy  tt 
LonginuB  and  the  pnwuratonhip  of  Fadua,  A-D.  4fi.S 
(Josephus,.4a(.xx,I,fl).  He  was  Rmoved  by  the  aame 
authority  in  favor  of  Ananias,  son  of  Hehedjus,  during 
the  piDCuralorship  of  Tiberioa  Alexandtr,  A.D.  48  (A 
6,2). 

21.  Sumamed  Cabt,  son  of  Simon,  a  fonav  faigb- 
piiest  of  the  Jews,  and  himaclf  appcdnled  in  that  oSee 
hy  Agrippa  during  the  procuralorahip  of  Feacoa  (AJX 
62),  hit  shortly  afterwards  removed  by  the  ssmc  ao- 
thiKi^  on  the  arrival  of  Albinos  (A.D.  62),  in  favw  itf 
Ananas,  son  of  Anauns  (Josephia,  ^s(.  xx,8, 11;  8(  1> 

Sa.  Son  ofa  female  physician  (/orpitn|>,  who  exdlad 
a  sedition  at  Ganuda  near  the  chae  of  the  Jeiriab  indr- 
pendence  (Josephu^  Li/r,  87). 

23.  Son  of  Daheus,  an  emlnentJew.wbolhinr  him- 
self into  the  flames  of  the  Temple  rather  than  aucTCDda 
to  the  Komana  (Joaephua,  War.  vi,  6,  1). 
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history  of  Ibe  Council  of  Florence.    He  wa*  fiir 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  radical  opponents  la  a  na- 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchea,  but  tbe  cmi- 
S  Romanists  at  last  ensnared  the  boaiy  patriarcK 
.  he  was  mduced,  at  a  time  when  Rscne  ilsrlf  was 
Lded,  to  throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  tbe  poHiac 
(eniuB  IV,  and  actually  attended  the  Cmncil  dT  Flor- 
e,  there  and  then  argued  fa 
clea  of  agreement  to  effect  this  end. 
rever,  had  he  assented  than  deep  n 
I,  forced  upon  him  mainly  by  tbe  ai 
tion  of  his  county,  then  greatly  h 
-ading  Turk^  brought  him  to  a  sick  bed,  and  he  <Uad 
eight  days  afler  signing  the  instrDmetit,  June  10, 14V, 
leaving  the  Greek  emperor,  Jobii  Faiasoingua,  the  naly 
support  of  the  Greek  Council      See  Hilman's  Ijrtm 
Chrvliamty,viu,ia  sq.:  Moaheun,  £(r<pi. //id. book  iii, 
cent.  XV,  pL  ii,  ch.  ii,  S  13,  23,  note  67.    For  fuTtber  de- 
tails, see  the  articles  Basle, Council  or;  FioKancx, 
CouNCiu  op;  Gmek  Chirck.    (J.H.W.) 

JtM«pll  (St.)  tux  Htmmolooivt  (Jinrpiat  jty 
noffrapiai,  a  native  of  Sicily,  fled  ftum  that  idtaad  to 
Africa  and  then  to  Greece.  He  wtered  a  eoaytat 
at  Thaasalonica,  where  he  beeauM  emioent  for  hia  aa- 
cctic  practices,  and  fur  the  fluency  and  gncefuln^m  of 
liis  utterance,  "eo  that  he  easily,"  says  his  bintcrmphar, 
"  threw  the  fabled  sirens  into  the  shade."  Having  been 
ordained  presbyter,  be  weni 
Gr^foty  of  Deciqwlis.  who  th( 
ers  of  the  "orthodox"  party  in  their  stn%^  witii  tba 
ioonoclaatic  empemr,  Leo  the  Armenian,  which  bcgw 
in  A.D.  814.  From  Constantinople  Joseph  lepaimii,  « 
Ibe  desire  of  this  Gregory,  to  KcoDe,  lo  sohot  tbe  n^ 
port  of  the  pope,  but,  falUng  into  tbe  bands  cd'  piralesh 
waa  by  them  carried  away  to  Ctete.  Here  be  tctBaiDod 
till  tbe  death  of  Leo  the  Armeoian  (A-D.  810),  wheal  he 
was,  as  his  biographer  aaaerts,  minculoialy  dehvoad. 
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and  conve;«d  b)  ConMantinnplt.  On  hii  nlani  he 
found  hii  ftiead  utd  IrwlM  Gngarj  dnd,  (nd  atUchsd 
himself  la  uwlheT  teailer,  John,  on  whim  death  be 
I*  body,  together  with  that  uf  (jr^nry,  to  be 
'  -     "c  dewned  church  of  St.  John  ChiyKa- 

tery,  that  wh  eooiL,  by  the  Mtractireneaa  or  bin  elo- 
qucDce,  dikd  with  inmate*.  After  this  ba  wu,  for  hii 
atrenuotu  defeoce  of  ima^  woTflhip,  banished  to  Cher- 
■DDB,  apparently  by  the  emperor  Theophiliu,  who  reign- 
ed rrom  A.D.  829  1«  842;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, wan  recalled  from  exile  by  the  emprtaa  Theodora, 
and  obtained,  tbioogh  the  favor  of  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius, the  office  of  acenophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred 
Teasels  in  the  great  cniiirch  of  Constantinople.  Joseph 
was  equally  acceptable  to  Ignatins  and  to  his  competi- 
tor and  aaccessor  Photio*.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  A.D.  883.  Joseph  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  writer 
ofcanoaes  or  hymni,  of  which  several  are  extant  inMSn 
but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  diMinguirhint;  his  cnm- 
pueitions  from  these  of  Joseph  of  'rhtasalMiica.  Ha 
CtiBonri  a  fnwtu  Bralir  Viiytnu  Maria  fnio,  and  his 
Tkrotoria.  hymns  hi  honor  of  the  Virgin,  scattered 
Uirough  the  eccleaiasticil  hmk*  of  the  Gneks,  were 
published,  with  a  learned  commentary  and  a  life  of 
Joeeph,  translated  Ihim  the  Greek  of  John  the  Dea- 
con, by  Hippolito  Haracci,  under  the  title  of  JUariale 
S.  Joirphi  HfiHmograpU  (Rome,  1661).  The  rersion 
of  the  life  of  Joeeph  was  by  Ltdiri  Maracci,  of  Lacea. 
the  btntber  of  Ippolito.  Another  Latin  version  of  the 
Hune  life,  but  lea  exact,  by  the  Jesuit  Floritos,  was 
publirtied  among  the  V'ilr  Sandemm  Siculorum  of  Oc- 
tavins  Cajetanus  (OUavio  Gaelano),  ii,  4B  (Palermo, 
I6A7,  folio),  and  reprinted  in  the  Ada  SnTetomm  (see 
below).  Sotne  wiiten  suppose  that  there  wis  aootber 
Joeeph,  a  writer  of  bymm,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  a 
MS.  typicnn  at  Rome  as  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Nico- 
lana  Casularum  (rwv  KoffDiAiw),  Bee  Vila  S.Jonfii 
Hfnmnffrapki,  in  the  AdA  Sopdonmi,  a.  d.  HI  Aprilis, 
i,  !69,  etc.,  with  the  commentary  of  Pmvius  of  Papele- 
i«be,  and  Appendix,  p.  nxiv ;  Fabiirius,  SOi.  Vrar.  " 
79;  Mnotogitm  Grrronm,  Juaan  Baulii,  Impeiab 
editnm,  a.  d.  [II  Aprilis  (Urbino,  1T37,  tbiio).— Smith, 
£>irt.  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  iii,  9g!l. 

Jo««pIi  ben-CU}*  (in  the  Talmud  rimply  ityled 
BaM  Jntrph\  not  of  the  Krealeat  of  Israeli  Kabbii,  wi" 
boni  in  Babylon  about  A.D.  270.  Kabbi  Jowph  was 
disciple  of  Jehodah  ben-Jecbeakel,  the  launder  and  prei 
ident  of  the  cDUe){e  at  Pumbadila,  anil  a  fellow-eludeti 
and  intimate  lifelong  friend  nf  the  celebrated  Rabba 
bm-Nacbmaui,  commonly  called  Rabba,  the  reputed 
■BtboT  of  tht  Afidnuk  Sabta,  or  the  Iradidonal  com- 
mentary oo  Qeneals,  whom  be  succeeded  in  the  pmi- 
dencyatPumbadiMaboutA-D.SSO.  He  died,  however, 
mly  three  yean  after  (about  A.D.  BBS).     JoKp'    '- 

the  school  at  Pumbadita,  which,  though  brief,  wi 
of  marked  benefit  to  the  development  of  Biblical  schol- 
■nhipatlbat  centre  of  Jewish  lesminK,  as  for  his  Chal- 
dee  veniaos  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (L  e.  the  Psalms, 
Frorerbe,  and  Job),  particularly  of  the  Hagiographa, 
of  which  alone  the  authanhip  can  ha  ascribed  to  him 
wiUi  any  certainty  (cnmp.  the  Rabbinic  Uililes).  .Some 
Jewish  critics  credit  him  with  a  version  of  the  whole  O. 
Test.  I  and,  indeed,  from  passages  quoted  in  the  TalmutI 
(aimp.ifo^Jrar«,36,a:  />rMr*isi,  68,  a ;  JfoiurW*. 
110,  a;  J<mo,i2,b;  77,  b;  Aboda  Ham,  H,  t;  Kiddv 
M-^  13,  a;  72,  b;  .Vn/urim,  88.  a;  Babii  A'anui,  B,  b 
Btroeliolk,  28,  a)  from  a  iiaraphrase  with  which  he  is 
accredited,  it  would  appear  that  he  translated  King*, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hoaea,  Amos,  Ubadiah,  Zephaniah, 
and  Zechariab,  since  these  passa;:cs  are  from  these 
boobt,  and  are  lUstiuctly  ciicd  with  tbe  declaration 
ZpV*  31  nlinSTS,  "as  R  Jnaeph  baa  rendemi 
into  Chaldee."  Theae  renderings  are,  however,  almost 
exactly  those  given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ' 
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nniel  (a  fact  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  thii 
reality  Jceeph'a); 
and  he  himself  even  declared  on  aeveTa]  occasions,  when 
dtscoiaing  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the 
Scripturen, "  If  we  had  not  the  Ta^um  on  this  pasMge 
should  not  know  what  it  means"  (see  Smhtirim,  M, 
Moid  Kalon,^^;  .Vrs^a,i.t.).    It  is  therefore  UK 
isonable  to  suppose  him  to  have  himself  acloally  ren- 
r«d  into  Chaldee  more  than  the  Hagiognpha  cootaiii- 
(wilh  a  Latin  veraion)  in  the  Polvgloia  of  Antwerp 
(ie;2),  Paris  (1&45),  London  (1667),  etc.    In  his  day,  Jo- 
seph b.-Chi}i  must  have  enjoyedaveiy  enviable  repula- 
foT  eruditini.    Hia  knowledge  of  traditional  tore  is 
to  have  been  so  extensive  that  he  was  sumamed, 
I  in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  Joeeph  of  Sinai,  i.  e.  on* 
acquainted  with  all  the  traditions  hi  succession  Mnce  the 
giving  of  tbe  law  on  Sinai  (Horajotk,  14,  a ;  iSonAe- 
42,  a).    One  of  his  favorite  studies  vtaa  the  Cab* 
alislic  Tbeosophy,  the  mysteries  of  which,  being  con- 
tained in  the  viaion  of  Elukiel  respecting  the  throne 
of  (lod  (naana  niOSV),  he  endeavored  to  pfoponnd 
(Ckttsiga,  1ft.  a).     See  Bartolocd.  Bibliotluta  Magna 
RaOinirv,  iii,  814 1  Wolf,  BSHollirrtt  Hrbraa,  ii,  1171 
Zuni,  l}if  Gotlndimtliclun  VorlTSge  drr  Jadrt,  p. 
He.  1  Flint,  Ka/rar  wtd  LUrratargack.  drr  Jadm  h 
a,  p.  144.166;  OrHti,  Grtek.  drr  Jadtn,  iy,  408  aq., 
658  H). ;  Encb  u.  Gruber's  A  UgrmtiiH  EtrgktoplUii,  sec. 
■  voLxxii,p,76;  Etheridge, /afrorf.  (o  flt*. ift. p. IM 
. ;  Kitto,  BM.  Cgtiop.  a.  v. 

JoMph  ben-OUutUlL    See  Monu  (lu-Ko- 
□1}  bxk-Sauuki. 

Joaeph  ben-Ootlop  (also  called  Jo(qipoa\  la 
«  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  He- 
brew chronicle  ■,iD''Oi"'  ^^0,  Iht  book  nfjoiippoit,  or 
"■^ISsn  ^iB''p'i^  Ikt  H^mx  Joiippon,  a  work  which, 
by  the  sutement  of  the  author,  Ii  placed  in  the  an 
of  Christ,  for  he  Hys  of  himaelf  that  he  is  "  the  priest 
of  Jentiaiem''  (ind  thii  can  refer  only  to  (he  celeblmtcd 
Jewiib  historian  Flovitis  Josephus  [q.v.]),  and  further- 
more that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ieh  nation  by  1'ilus;  and  from  the  days  of  Saadii  (A.D, 
EtoOl  np  to  OUT  own  lime  it  was  quoted  both  by  Jewish 
and  Chiistiau  writers  at  a  genuine  work  of  Josephoa. 
or  late,  however,  critical  inquiry  haa  deieimined  tha 
work  to  be  a  production  of  tbe  UiddleAgea.  Tbe  ran- 
jerture  u  that  tbe  author  was  a  Jew,  and  Ibat  he  flour- 
ished about  tbe  9th  or  lOth  century-.  Zuni,  in  the  Zeil- 
M-j|rt/}/.K'i«snurJln/}  rf.  Jar^fA.  (BetL  1822,  p.aOO  sq.), 
smelted  that  Joseph  ben-Gorion  flourished  in  the  Ml 
c«nlury,  snd  that  Ids  work  muat  since  his  day  have  mf 
dergone  freqoent  emendations  and  alterations.  Lata 
Zuni  {hi  his  notea  on  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Aabet, 
1841.^,246)  changed  his  opinion  samewhal,and  regafd- 
ed  Joeeph  as  "(**  [Hebrew  ]  ftimiinlnr  uurf  rdtfor  o/ Jo- 
sephus," snd  amigtis  him  to  "tbe  middle  of  the  latter 
half  or  the  10th  century,"  and  says  of  him  that  hia  ai> 
counts  of  several  nations  of  his  time  are  as  important  as 
his  orthography  of  Italian  towns  is  nmarkable."  To 
the  same  period  Steinschneider  {Jiviik  I.iter„  I^ndon, 
1867,  p.  77)  also  assigns  the  work,  but  he  beliei 


■  of  Non 


n  Italy,  ai 


siden  the  chronicle  "the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Latin 
Hegeuiipus,"  and  "an  nlDihooC  from  the  fully  developed 
Midraab  of  Arabian  and  Latin  literature."  A  still  mora 
modem  critic,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian  GrtitI 
(GrKk.d.Jadn.T.Wl.  and  note  4  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
same  volume),  hoMs  that  the  Jewish  book,which  he  als* 
asaigni  to  the  10th  century,  is  simply  a  translation  of  aa 
Aralnc  book  of  Maccabees,  enlilled  l/iMtory  o/lkt  Matta- 
brtto/Jotipkbni'Garion  (of  which  parts  were  published 
in  the  Polyglot^ Paris,  164B;  Lond.l6i7)  under  tbe  title 
of  the  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees,  and  which  is  extant  in 
two  HS8.  in  the  Bodleian  library  {L'ri  Caudogt,  No*. 
782, 82V),  nude  by  a  skilful  Italian  Jew,  who  enriched  iL 
with  many  original  addiiiona.    Hia  reason  for  aaign* 
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ing  it  to  tbi  eariier  put  oT  the  lOtli  ODliiry  la  tlut 
Diuiuh  b.-Tuuuiii  [wbo  floucuhHl  about  9U)  knew  tbe 
work  and  epoke  ofparu  ur  it  (camp.  Milman'a  Gibbon, 
Dteliae  and  yaUo/Ike  Raman  Empirr,  ii,  6.  not*). 

Bat  a»  to  tbe  chronicle  tUelf.  It  coniiata  of  si: 
bookA.  It  begiot  ju  record  with  Adam ;  explain*  tb 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  xi  i  then  paaaea  on  to  the  hii 
tory  of  Rome,  Babylon,  Cttui,  and  tha  fall  of  Babylon 
mumo  again  tbe  history  of  the  Jem;  deaciibea  the  time 
of  Daniel,  Zerubbabel,  ^ber,  etc  i  give*  an  account  o. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  conuectioo,  bia  explcala,  and 
•xpedittona  of  hia  luceeaeora;  and  then  continoea  the 
history  uT  the  Jen ;  of  Heliodorus's  asaault  on  the  Tem- 
ple; the  tianalation  of  the  O.T.  into  Greek;  the  deeda 
of  the  Maccabees ;  the  event*  ufthe  Herodiant;  andth< 
latt  war  which  lerminaled  in  the  deatmction  of  tfa< 
Temple  by  Titiu.  The  autboritie*  ((uated  in  thia  re- 
maikable  book  are :  1.  NicoUusthe  Damaarene:  S-Stra- 
bo  of  Cappailocia  1  3.  Titiu  Living;  4.  Tof^aa  of  Jeru- 
■dem ;  S.  Porophiua  of  Rome ;  6.  The  faiatory  of  Alex- 
ander, written  in  the  year  uf  bia  deatb  by  Hagi ;  7.  The 
book  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Cainan  b.-EnDa ;  B 
Booka  of  the  Greeks,  Medians,  Peraianx,  and  Hacedoni 
■ns;  9.  Epistle  of  Aleiandertn  Aristotle  aboutthe  won 
den  of  India;  10.  Treaties  or  alliance  of  the  Romans 
11.  Cicero,  who  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holin  of  tbe  Tern 
pie  duriHK  the  reign  of  Punipey;  12.  The  intercalary 
yean  of  Julius  Cnur,  composed  fur  the  Naiarilee  and 
Greeks -,  13.  Tbe  chtoniclea  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
\i,  Tbe  constitntional  diploma  which  Vespasian  vener- 
ated ao  highly  that  he  kissed  every  page  of  it ;  lb.  The 
Alexandrian  library  with  its  995  volnmea;  IB.  Ji  * 
histories  which  are  lost;  and,  17.  Tha  national  I 
lima  which  have  been  translated  orally.  The  flnt 
printed  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Mantua.  1470 
-1179,  with  a  preface  by  Abraham  bcn-Salmon  Cona- 
to.  A  reprint  ol  this  edition  (tbe  text  vitiated),  with  a 
Latin  veraon  by  MUnster,  was  published  at  Baele,  IMl. 
There  appeared  an  edirion  from  a  IfS.  containing  a 
■omewhat  diflerent  version  of  the  worii,  and  divided  into 
ninetv-aeren  chapters,  edited  by  Tarn  Ibn-Jachja  bert- 
Di\-id  (Cunalantinople,  1310).  New  editions  of  it  were 
published  in  Venice,  1314;  Cpcow,lf>89;  Frankfort-on- 
Uie-Main,  16fl9;  Amsterdam,  1723;  Prague,  17M;  Zol- 
kiew,  ISOS;  Vilna,  1819.  It  was  partly  tranalateid  into 
Arabic  by  Zechsriab  ben-Sald  el-Tenieni  ^wnt  1323, 
and  into  Engliah  by  Peter  Horwyng  (Lond.  1558, 1&61, 
1S7S,  1379, 1602).  There  are  two  other  Latin  iranjila- 
tions,  besides  the  one  by  MUnater,  1341 ;  one  wa>  made 
by  the  learned  EnRliih  Orientalist,  John  Gagnier  (Ox- 
ford. 1716),  and  one  by  Breithaupt ;  the  last  has  also  the 
Hebrew  text  and  elaborate  nolis,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  student's  edition.  There  are  fierman 
translations  by  Michael  Adam  (Zurich,  IM6),Mnae«  b.- 
Bczalid  (Prague,  I6U7),  Abraham  ben-Mordecai  Cohen 
(Amsterdam,  lGGt),and  Seligmann  Reis  (Frankfbrt-on- 
the-Main,  1707).  Compare,  besidea  the  authorities  al- 
readv  cited,  Zuui,i)ie  Gotlftdiaunichm  VaHrOgt  dtrJa- 
dtn  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  146-154;  Delitisch,  Zur  GrichichU 
drrjiidiKhm  Pornt  (Leipzig,  1836),  p.  87-40;  Carmolj- 
in  Jost'a  AanalBt  (Frankfort-on-the-Haln,  1889],  i,  149 
sq.;  Milnun,//ur.o/MeJniM,iii,13);  FUtst, SWiaOHii 
Jaiaka,  ii,  111-114;  Steinsehneidsr,  CVibib^u  1,^. 
Ilrbr.  in  BibliollueaBodUiana,  IfM-i^t;  KiU^BOL 
Cj/elopadta,  a.  v. 

JoMph  bsn-buto  Klmobl    See  Kixchi. 

Joaeph  bttD-Batia.    See  Saadia. 

Joaepb  beo-ShamtOb,  a  noted  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, polemic,  and  commentator,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  IStb  century  in  Castile,  and  waa  in  high  office 
at  the  court  of  Juan  II.  He  waa  especially  nnied  in  his 
day  as  n  philosopher,  and  wrote  many  philoaophical 
works,  which  form  important  contributions  to  Ihe  his- 
Iny  of  Jewish  philosophy.  He  was  especially  rigid  in 
delenee  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  ayatem,  in  oppoeilion 
"-  the  Chriarian,  and  in  that  line  freely  used  ProOat  Du- 


ran'a  writings,  upon  which  he  ci 
FIAT.  In  his  later  days  he  lost  his  poaitkn  at  eouit 
through  the  machinatiuna  of  Che  papiata  and  tbe  so-call- 
ed oonverta  fVom  Judaism,  and  Bnally  died  the  death  of 
martyrdom  about  1460.  His  works  of  e^Mcial  ialocM 
to  uaare:  (1)  Coiuieabiry  on  E*<  eriAnlrd  HpiitU  a/* 
Prafiat  Duron  agaiatt  Ckrittiamif  (ConatanIiDa|ile, 
1677);  contained alao in Geiger'sB"m3^  Y^^p  (Br<a- 
lau,  1844) :— (3)  CaurK  of  Homlkt  delivered  in  tbe 
aynagogus  on  different  Sabbaths  on  varioua  poctieoa  of 
the  Bible,  entitled  Xlipn  -,^7,  TU  Ey  •tfll>*  AoJrr 
(etiil  in  M.S.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfunl,  Ondex 
Michael, 681):— (3)  CoauHiraijioa  f.aHinB!afiaw, coa- 
posedatMedioadelCampo  in  the  year  1411  (HS-brDe 
Kosd,  No.  177)  :-(4)  Commimtarg  a.  OrmttU  \.  l-vifl^ 
being  the  Sabbatic  leaaou  which  commcuces  tbe  Jewish 
year  [aee  HaPhtahah]  :— and  (3)  Kxporitiom  nf  Awf. 
XV,  11.  Comp.  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  und  Grabcr's 
AUgmrim  EncyUop.  sec  ii.voL  ixxi,  p.  87-98;  Ciaia- 
lo^  Ubr.  Hftr.  n  BOIiaduat  Bodiria-a,  coL  ISM; 
Grhtz,  Gack.  d.  Jmltn,  viii,  179  aq. ;  alao  note  4  m  tha 
Appendix :  Kicto,  BOt.  Cydop,  a.  v. 

Joaepti,  Joal     See  WmEXHAinxN. 

Joseph  Taltatmak.    See  Taitatzae. 

Joaa'pbuB  ('liivirfoc  *•  '•  *»q*i>(),  tbe  GevcD- 
Uiin  form  ( I  Esdr.  ix,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  Jt»Km  «i. 
V.)  6  (Etra  x,  1!> 

JoaSphna,  Fi.avics,  the  celebrated  Jewish  faixt- 
rlan,  was  bom  at  Jeruaalem  A.D.  37.  His  father'a  naaae 
was  Mauathiaa,  and  in  his  aulobiography  (tbe  mly 
(ouree  left  ua  la  write  hb  hiatotr,  aa  the  worka  eC  ha 
rival.  Justus  of  Tiberias,  an  unhappily  loal)  ba  hyi 
claim  Ui  royal  and  aacerdutal  lineage,  aul  aUodea  to  tha 
renown  he  enjoyed  while  yet  a  youth  {Lift,  i,  1  >■  Bia 
eariy  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  close  study  ti 
Ihe  Jewish  traditions  and  the  0,-T.  writings.  DiiaHa- 
isfled  with  all  of  the  three  principal  Jewish  aecta, -wttilB 
yet  a  young  man  he  spent  three  yean  as  tbe  fbUnwa- 
ofoneBanuis  an  eremite,  in  tbe  desert,  but  at  bat  Joned 
the  sect  of  ihe  Pharisees.  He  was  only  19  when  he  Uk 
B•nu^  and  be  Joined  tbe  I%arisc(a  between  19  md  S, 
when  he  went  to  Rome.  Soon  aflerwards.  tbe  imima- 
onment  of  some  Jewish  priests  by  the  pmcurator  Fefii 
afforded  him  an  opportunityofpleading  his  people's  caaae 
before  the  emperor  himaelf  at  the  Koman  capital,  vhiib- 
er  these  men  had  been  senL  On  the  way  be  was  abi|i 
wrecked  (tome  have  unwarrant^y  imagined  that  he  was 
Paul's  companion  in  that  disastrous  voyage),  but.  faeang 
rescued  by  a  Cyrenian  Teasel,  be  made  hia  way  to  Roibb. 
He  there  not  only  secured  the  object  of  his  misakn,  tal 
alao  ingrarialed  himself  in  the  favor  nf  the  nii|aiaa.  aad 
at  length  returned  home  loaded  with  preseoUL  B* 
found  tbe  mass  of  his  countrymen  dMerrnitwd  on  ■  i^ 
rolt  Tram  the  empire,  and  he  anxiously  soi^tfat  i»  <b- 
auade  them  from  so  rash  a  coarse.  Tbe  Jew*,  hnwii. 
refused  to  listen  to  his  advice;  and  the  only  all«nwtnt> 
'ere  either  to  follow  the  popular  will,  and  th^ 
perhaps  make  himself  tbe  leader  of  hi 
tura  to  Rome,  and  there  n 
eiy.  In  his  description  of  the  Jewish  in 
has  given  us  a  graphic  ac 
and  perils  in  which  he  became  entangled  A 
period  ofhis  lire.  After  the  diaastnns  retreat 
Gallua  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  hsrharoos  dm 
Tews  at  Sepphoria  (q.  v.)  and  tbe  Syrian  oiii 
peacefully  inclined  of  the  Jews  joined  the  ■• 
and  Josepbus  ng  longer  hesitated  aa  to  Ihe  best  < 
to  be  pursucil.     With  great  o 

and  self-devotion,  he  declared  m  isvor  of  war  ~a  o». 
■amr,''  and  he  soon  aenued  for  himsetf  tbe  appoiat- 
lent  as  general  Together  with  Joaaar  and  JadM  ha 
aa  aent  to  Galilee, "  the  province  on  which  ihe  stiws 
would  Ant  bRak."  His  two  coUeaguBv  bowena'.  dt- 
Toted  tbemsehea  to  thar  pritatly  lhncti«i&  and  Ja- 


(pprOBchiH);  VcipcsUn,  he  retired  to  the  JcvUh  aUnof^ 
hold  JatagiiU,  Bud  there  awuted  the  Hltack  of  the  Ko- 
maiUi  Fur  lany-aevai  daya  be  eocouraged  his  ul- 
dien  u>  deeds  that  imnwiudized  bta  nune.  (For  an 
iDteresting  denctiptian  of  tbis  siege,  see  Webei  and 
HolUmum,  Geich.  d,  V'olia  lavd,  ii,  475  h).  \  Hilman, 
llil.  of  the  Jact  [MiddletonV  edition},  ii,  !62  tq.)  Yet 
some  writers,  among  them  Raphatl  and  Grilu,  aoeuM 
hun  even  here  of  Creachery  and  cowsnlice,  alkging  that 
he  CDdeivored  u>  get  away  from  Jocapata  an  the  pre- 
Muee  of  desiring  to  raise  an  army  for  its  relief,  although 
be  could  not  have  leffwiUwut  either  falling  into  Ibe 
handa  of  the  RittatM  ta  volumariig  joining  Ihtm."  Even 
after  the  fall  nf  that  fintresa  he  did  not  surrender  ui  the 
Bnnwna,  bulhid  himielf  with  forty  companion!  <n  a  cave, 
and  lefuseil  to  come  furth,  when  bis  place  of  refuge  was 
beuayed,  until  his  life  was  guaranteed  him.  (SeeSmilb, 
Dia.lifUrtAmdltaMaltBiog.^i,%U,rt>l't■.  Kaphall, 
PtM-BibL  llitt.  Jtmt,  p.  427  sq.)  After  bis  surrender 
to  Veapaiian  he  was  put  in  chains,  iritb  a  view  to  beinf* 
aent  to  Home  for  tnsl  before  Nero.  He  evaded  this 
danger  by  predicting  (be  distinctly  claims  Che  gilt  of 
l^ophecy,  iVar,  iii,  H.  9)  to  Vespasian  bis  future  cleva- 
twD  to  tbe  imperial  throne,  but  wsa  still  held  in  cou- 
flncment  for  three  yean,  until,  on  the  realization  of  bia 
prediction,  bis  chains  were  cuf  from  him,  as  a  sign  that 
be  had  been  unjustly  bound  (ITur.iv,  10,  7).  Vo^ 
aian  had  been  declared  emperor  by  the  Ronum  soldien 
in  the  Eaal,  and  be  imcaediately  set  out  for  the  West, 
Icovini!  Titus  in  oHnmand,  with  ordeia  lo  hasten  the 
coBdodon  of  the  war  Mill  raging  in  FaleMine.  In  tbu 
expedition  on  Jerusalem  Joaephui  accompanied  Titus. 
Tllus  had  sii)^need  thii  task,  with  the  awstance  of 
tbe  "  renegade"  (so  Hilmaa  calls  him),  an  eaty  one  \ 
but  the  Jews  braved  tbe  attack  of  the  Bomans  mncb 
more  obetinalely  than  the  latter  bad  expected,  and, 
filially,  Joscphus  was  induced  to  go  forth  and  urge  his 
eountiymen  lo  capitulate,  aiui  thus  to  save  the  place 
from  certain  and  total  deetmclion.  Tbe  people,  by  bis 
aecounuwere  touched  and  ready  to  yield,  but  the  lead- 
en remained  obstinate;  bnt  Ae  ftct  ta  that  ihey  wen 
naturally  disinclined  to  listen  to  tbe  counsels  of  a  man 
who  had  quitted  them  in  the  hour  of  tbeir  greatest  neecL 
They  even  sought  to  kill  bim,  and  continued  tbe  de- 
fence to  the  last  extremity.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
dty,  the  laosc  intimate  friends  aiul  relatives  of  Joae- 
^Bs  were  spared  at  his  request,  and,  in  return  for 
bia  aid  and  counsel  in  tbe  nege,  a  valuable  estate 
in  Judca  was  anigned  bira  as  a  reiidence.  Well 
nme,  however,  that  amMig  his  countrymen  he  would 
hardly  lind  a  safe  refnge,  he  returned  with  Titua  to 
Buow  to  enjoy  Ibe  bonon  which  TespaiUn  might  be- 
stow upon  him.  He  was  received  with  great  kind- 
beea  by  the  emperor;  iHit,  although  the  privileges  of 
BoRian  citiiensbip  were  conferred  upon  bim  and  an  an- 
ana]  pension  awarded  him,  he  was  detested  by  the  Ro- 
mana  no  less  than  by  the  Jews.  It  is  supposed  that 
hia  death  occurred  in  tbe  early  years  of  Trajan's  reign, 
perhaps  A.D.  lOS.  For  other  Oicta  of  a  more  directly 
personal  character,  ancb  as  his  three  marriages,  tbe 
namea  of  bis  sons,  etc.,  see  tbe  scvenly-eli  chapters  of 
his  life,  and  the  following  other  paasa^tes  of  his  other 
worlu:  ^/i»a,i,9, 10;  IFor,  i;  ii,  SO,  8  sq.;  !l,  2  sq.; 
iii,  7, 13  sq.  I  B.  I  sq.;  9;  Ti,  6;  Xnl.  ed.  Havercamp,  i, 
6, 138,  i8S<'i4&,  682,982;  Suidas,  a.v. 'Iwngrac. 

The  character  of  Joecpbus  has  been  very  differently 
dclitteated  by  different  writers.  From  bis  own  woriu,  es- 
pecially his  books  against  Afnon,  i  t  is  evident  th  at,  though 
he  dealt  rather  ireicberouily  with  his  people,  he  yet  felt 
■  piide  in  the  antiquity  of  tbe  nation  and  in  its  ancient 
gloriee ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  misfortunes  of  tbe 
Jew*  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  ajmpatby  for  them. 
Ttuis  bia  acwunt  uf  the  miserable  (ale  of  Jerusalem 
it  altogether  free  from  that  tone  d'  revolting  ctddnesa 
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which  shocks  ua  in  Xenophon'i  account  of  the  downfkD 
of  Athens  (UilL  ii,  3,  S  3  sq.).  Yet  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation that  hb  conduct  can  receive  certainly  is  IhU 
he  despaired  (as  earnest  patriots  never  do)  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  he  doerted  his  countrymen  in  tbeir  great- 
extremity.  Indeed,  from  tbe  very  begiiming,  be 
appean  to  have  looked  on  the  narional  cause  oa  hope- 
less, and  to  have  cberiabed  the  intention  of  making 
peace  with  Home  whenever  he  couM.  lima  he  loM 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  Tiberiaa  thai  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Romans,  though  be 
thought  it  safer  te  dissemble  bia  conviction;  and  he 
advised  them  lo  do  the  same,  and  to  wait  for  a  con- 

War,  iii,  6) ;  and  we  And  him  again,  in  his  attack  on 
Justus  the  historian  (Lift,  66),  earaestly  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  in  any  way  caused 
tbe  war  witb  Rome.  Had  Ibis  feeling  originated  in  a 
religioua  conviction  that  Ibe  Jewish  nation  had  forfeited 
Ood's  favor,  the  case,  of  caurse,  wouM  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  such  a  spirit  of  living,  practical  faith  we  do 
not  discover  in  Ja«ephu&  Hiding  in  tbe  niain  tbe 
abstract  doctrines  of  a  Pharisee,  but  with  tbe  principle* 
and  temper  of  a  Herodian,  he  strove  to  af  commodate 
his  religion  to  heathen  taslea  and  prejadicea;  and  this 
by  actual  commisunns  (Ottius,  PraUTmma  a  Jmrpko, 
appended  to  his  Spictlfgiiim\  nu  leea  iLan  by  a  rarion- 
alistic  ^stem  of  modillcation  (Smith,  Diet.  Grtrt  and 
AoM.  Biog,  ii,  613).  A  more  bvnable  opinion  is  svme- 
lintea  expreaeed  of  Jotephui,  ss  by  a  writer  in  the  Eron- 
grlieai  Qaart.  Rtriae,  1«7»,  p.  420.  Pmf.  F.  W.  Farrw 
(in  liiUa,C!ietop.  BihL  LUrrahtrt.Kv.)  has  perhaps  btat 
summed  up  the  religious  character  of  Joscphus  as  that 
of  "a  strange  mixture  of  the  bigoted  Pharisee  and  tbe 
lime-serving  Herodian,"  and  as  "  mingling  tbe  nstional 
pride  of  the  patriot  with  tbe  apostasy  of  ■  traitor." 

Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  all  on  the  writings  of 
Josephus,  Even  in  his  day  lie  was  greatly  lauded  for 
his  Utcjary  abilities.  Though  a  Jew  by  birth,  be  bad 
to  ably  acquired  the  Greek  that  he  could  be  counted 
among  tbe  claauc  writers  in  that  language.  St.Jfrome 
designates  him  as  the  "Gmcus  Livius'  {Epiil.  tid  Jiu- 
■tooL);  and,  lo  come  neuer  our  own  days,  Kiebnhr 
pronounces  bim  a  Greek  writer  of  singular  purity  (Anc 
llitl.  iii,  VA).  But,  withal,  he  is  hardly  dewriing  cj 
the  e)utbct  f  iXnX^i];.  so  often  bcstuwcd  on  him  (Suid. 
a.  v. 'IwirirvDc;  Isidor  PelusioL  It,  A)i.  76 :  "  dili|;«iiti>- 
simus  et  ^aAi)3fararDf,"  Joe.  Scaliger,  I^  Emnid, 
Ttmp.  Pra/.,  etc).  It  is  true,  he  understood  (be  duty 
and  importance  of  veracity  in  the  historian  (.4iir.  xiv,  1, 
];  H\ir,  i,  1;  c^AjAoil,  i,  19) ;  nevertheless.  *' he  is,"  sail 
Niebuhr  (^Ltel.  Rom.  liitl.  L  c),  "often  untrue,  and  his 
archieology  abounds  in  distorrions  of  historical  facia,  aiul 
in  falnficatiooB  which  arise  'mm  bia  inordinate  uliional 
pride',  and  wherever  he  deals  in  numbers,  he  shows  his 
Oriental  love  of  exaggeration"  (this  charge  i;,  in  a  meas- 
ure, refuted,  however,  in  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1868,  p.  48),  Bill, 
even  though  Josephus  may  not  in  all  things  be  implic- 
itly relied  upon,  his  writings  are  Xo  tbe  theologian  espe- 
cially invaluable,  and  we  may  well  say,  with  t^assubon 
ami  Fairar,  that  it  ia  by  a  aingular  providence  that  his 
works,  which  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  on  Jewish  af- 
fairs, have  been  preserved  te  us.  They  are  of  immenw 
serrice  in  the  entbe  Biblicaldepartmeut.ss  may  be  steo 
from  the  frequent  refeiences  that  haie  been  made  lo  his 
writings  throughout  this  Cyclopnlis,  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  history,  geography,  and  anhKology  of  .'Scripture. 
Yet  by  this  it  must  by  no  meana  be  inferred  that  we 
detract  in  the  least  (Tom  our  farmer  statement,  that  Jo- 
sephot  was  not  a  man  who  believed  in  the  inapiration 
of  the  Uiblteal  writings.  "In  spite  of  his  constant  sr- 
lertions  (Aat.x,  11),"  saya  Fsrrar  (in  Kitto),  "he  can 
have  had  no  real  respect  for  the  writings  which  he  so 
largely  illuatratn.  If  he  had  felt,  as  a  Jew,  any  deep 
or  religioua  appreciation  of  the  U.-T.  hiatory,  which  he 
pnrfesses  to  follow  {oiiiv  wpoSiic  <>>'''  i>i  wnpnXimiv, 
AnL't,  pnioMi.),hc  would  not  havetampeivd  witb  itaa 
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be  doe*,  mixing  it  with  pMudn-philoaophical  hnde* 
lApifm,i,ll}},wilhBroanMrm  Jew'ui\i  Hagadolk  a  " 
dilioD*  (auch  aa  the  three  ymt'  wu  of  Moms  wit 
Ethiopiui^  the  love  of  Tbarbii  TDr  him,  etc :  A 
10^3),  uid  with  quotxtiiHu  fniin  hMthrn  wriuno 
doablfMl  Butborily  [Ami.  v'm,  &.  B.  tic;  are  Vu  Date, 
Oe  A  riiltd,  p.  31 1 ).  The  wont  chvgc,  huwevtr,  a| 
him  La  hi>  consunt  attempt,  by  ■llentioni  and  su| . 
■Lona  (and  eapecially  by  a  ratiooaliatic  method  uF  deal- 
ing with  miradea,  which  conlraala  strangely  with  I 
erediilouB  fancies),  to  make  Jewiih  hialory  palatable 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  uch  an  extent  that  J.  Ludolf 
caJla  him  'fabulatot  Bn[nua  quam  hiMorieita'  (Hiti. 
Eikiop.  p.  230).  Thna  he  emit*  all  ibe  moat  impnrtanl 
Heaaianic  propheciea ;  be  manipulate*  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel in  a  mmt  unutisfactDry  manner  (A^,  ix,  11);  he 
■peaka  in  a  veiy  loose  way  aboat  Mneea  and  Abraham 
(^iit.  i,8, 1 ;  ApioK,  ii,  \b);  and,  though  be  can  awallow 
the  romance  of  the  paeudo-Arietaaa,  he  ralionalizeB  th( 
aedountofthe  Bxodusand  Jonah'a  irhale  (^liitii,  16,6; 
ix,  to,  2).~  On  the  whole  subject  of  his  ci«diUUly  aa  a 
writer,  his  omiisinns,  his  variations,  and  his  panderinga 
to  Uen^  taale,  comp.  J.  A.  Fabriciua,  D»  JatpK.  tt  rjiu 
Scri/ilu,  in  Hudson's  e>L ;  Vau  Dale,  lie  A  rutri,  x,  li ; 
7tt  Idololalria,  vii ;  Brinch,  *:ramea  //«!.  Flan.  Jotrpki, 
in  Have-camp,  ii,  809  Kj.;  Otliua,  SpicUegiitin  <f  ' 
pMo !  Ittlgius,  Proirgomma  i  Usher,  Epitl.  ad  Lud,  Cap- 
ptUam,  p.  42;  Whialon's  Otssn-fofiaiH,  etc 

or  still  greater  intcreat,  perhaps,  to  our  readers  must 
be  the  nUtion  which  Josepbua,  living  aa  he  did  in  the 
age  of  Chriit  himself,  auaUined  lowarda  Christianity. 
Some  have  gone  eo  far  ■•  to  assert  not  only  the  authen- 
ticity or  paasagea  in  his  wridngs  alluding  to  Christ,  etc. 
(ace  belaw),  but  have  even  made  out  of  Josephns  an 
Rhionite  Christian  (WhisKn,  DiurH.  i>  if  not  a  tnie 
follower  of  Jeaus  the  Christ.  Prof.  Fanar  (ia  Kitio), 
apeabing  on  this  point,  say* :  "  Nothiog  la  more  a 
than  that  Joaephua  wsa  no  Chriatisn  (^Airimiiv  r^  lif- 
Boii  itc  Xpiariii,  Grig,  c  CrU.  i,  95)  \  the  whole  to 
his  mind  was  alien  ttota  the  noble  aimplicity  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  and,  as  we  have  seen  already,  be  wa 
even  a  good  Jew.  Whatever,  therefore,  ma;  be  thought 
about  the  pataagea  alluding  to  John  the  Baptist  (Aai. 
xriil,  5,  'i),  and  James,  'the  Lord's  bnlhcT'  {ibid,  xx,  9, 
1),  which  may  pos»bly  be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  famoiu  alluaion  to  Christ  {Anl. 
XTiii,8,8)  IB  either  absolutely  apuriooa  or  largely  iDCer- 
polalad.  The  ailenee  [partial  or  tflt^J  of  Josephns  on 
a  subject  of  auch  importance,  and  with  which  he  mual 
have  been  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  ia  eanly  explics- 
ble;  and  it  i*  intrinsically  much  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  paascd  over  the  aul^ect  altsgethet  (aa  is 
done  also  by  hts  contemporary,  J  uatua  of  Tiberia^  Phot. 
Cod.  Biil.  83)  than  that  he  should  only  have  devoted 
to  it  a  few  utteriy  inadeiiuale  linea.  Even  if  he  had 
been  induced  to  dn  this  by  some  vague  hope  or  getting 
something  by  it  from  Christiana  like  Flavins  Clemena, 
he  ceitaiuly  would  not  hare  expressed  hinuelT  in  Un- 
gnage  ao  strong  {tlft  ivi(M  airiv  \i-jnv  Xfm\  and 
still  teas  *nHild  be  have  vouched  for  the  Mnaiahahip, 
the  miracliia,  or  the  resurrection  of  Jeaua.  Jnalin,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Chrysostom,  Oiigen,  and  even  Photioa,  knew 
nothing  of  the  panage,  nor  does  it  appear  till  the  time 
""        'ulZ/irf.  £cd.i,2.  Dm.  Arai^,  iii,  6).  a 


for 


nNiel 


iaiorieal  credibility  ia 
isebiua  forged  it  him- 
_  maSa  of  some  Chria- 
d,  but  that  JasephDS  did 
not  write  it  [at  least  in  its  present  form]  may  be  iv- 
garded  as  settled.  Nay,  the  very  next  sentence  (Ait. 
xvii,3, 4)  is  a  disgusting  story,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
ive,  and  introduced  in  at]  probability 
e  of  a  blasphemous  parodvrm  the  mi- 
n.  auch  as  waa  atlempleil  bv  various 
(e.  g,  in  the  Srpher  Toltduli  Jeiiaa  , 
tteWtgaaeil.Telti /gnea3ata/mi  aee  jKSuaCmuar). 
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That  Josephoa  intended  obliqnel;  to  disnedit  sosaa  tf 
the  chief  Chriatian  doctrines  by  repreaenting  thefti  ai 
having  been  anticipated  by  the  Easene*  wwni  by  se 
means  improbaUe  (comp.  De  Qnincvy's  IVanb,  voL  it. 
The  Eaaenea)."  Fora  compendium  ofthe  sbandsMbl* 
eralure  00  these  qocationa,  see  liieaeler,  ^^el^.  Bid.  Mb 
84.  The  chief  tnatises  are,  Daubui,  Prv  taHmoam  Fl 
yoK<faJ«ii  Ctnst  (London,  IT06)i  n|tfintHl  in  Hara- 
camp;  Siihmal,UitmiuFLJot.Ztmgmmnma>iH 
(1.PI.18X8);  LeMoyne,  For.  «<HT.  ii,BSli  Hdakh^ 
£jcan.  /.  ad  EaiA,  H.  £.  iii,  SBl ;  conp.  aba  l^a, 
Judtukim  in  PaUtliia  (Freib.  1866),  p.  440  aq. ;  A^ 
b.  Kril.  ISee,  840  sq. 

It  remains  Ibr  us  only  to  add  a  list  of  the  vorb  a/ Jav- 
piui  (here  we  mainly  follow  Smith  [  IHO.  Or.  awd  Am. 
Biog.  a.  v.p,  which  are,  1.  .4  Hilary  oftht  Jtwiik  War, 
(wfpj  TO"  I  avlttitiii  TuAi/ioo  t)  I  oirlait^  iffrafiiiic  npa 
dAwriuc),  in  seven  books.  Joaephos  telb  oa  ibat  hi 
wrote  it  Brat  in  his  own  language  (the  Sym-Chaldei), 
and  then  translated  it  into  Creek,  for  tbe  infofmslioa  (f 
European  readers  ( IPar,  i,  1).  The  original  is  no  iMga 
eitanL  The  Greek  was  published  about  A.D.;i,iate 
the  patisnage  and  wilh  the  e^iecial  reconnnendaliia 
of  TituB.  Agrippa  II,  alao,  in  no  (ewer  than  lixty-t** 
lellets  to  Josepbus,bore  testimony  to  the  can  and  AW- 
ity  displayed  in  \t.  It  was  admitted  into  the  hlstai 
library,  and  iu  author  was  honored  with  a  sutat  at 
Rome.  It  commence*  with  the  capture  of  Jeraaiea 
byAntioehuBE[riphanea,B.C.I7a;  run*  rapidly  ova- Ikt 
events  before  Jnsephus's  own  time,  and  give*  a  dtlaM 
aoDOonl  of  the  fatal  war  with  Rome  (JoaephD,  L^i,  y 
6ii  EnaetNiM, //iff.  £nlF>.  iii,  »:  Jennae,  CotoJl  &>^ 
£aJ:p.l9;  Ittigius,/VoJ(^iiina,'  FabfiauB, ML Cpk. 
v,4:  Voaains,0»HM«.eR»r.p.2B9,ed.Wfrtenn*«)^ 
£.  Jeeidi  AtHgiiitiet  ('lopfoin^  apx''«>^oTia), in  tna- 
ly  booka,  eompktad  about  A-D.  96,  aikd  addnael  I* 
Epaphroditns.  Thetitle,aawellasthenDmbetafbook» 
may  have  been  suggaated  by  the  'PwfUiiicii  ifnaiArfa 
of  DiimysiiM  of  HalieaniBBBua.  The  work  exundaha 
the  creation  of  the  worid  to  A.D.  SS,  the  ISth  na>  rf 
Nero,  in  which  the  Jaws  were  goaded  to  nbeUM  by 
Oeaslna  Flonia.  IleBbraMa,therefaK.batBoat<ads- 
tul,  much  of  the  matter  of  the  bat  and  afcond  baota 
on  the  Janih  War.  Both  these  historiea  an  Had  ta 
have  boen  tranalated  into  Hebrew,  of  which  vmbm, 
however,  there  are  no  tracca,  though  aome  have  tr- 
roneoualy  identiSed  it  with  the  works  of  the  Piesdi- 
Joaephus.  .See  JoeKFii  bbh-Goriok  :— S.  Hi*  LftM 
M  book-  This  is  an  auiobit^nphy  appeoM  u  ikt 
ittvpiilitt.  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  EpaphnditK 
:  cannot,  liowever,  have  been  written  eariier  thn  A.D. 
I,  since  Agrippa  II  ia  mentioned  in  it  aa  no  la^rlii- 
ig(6£):— 4.  Knril'Airiwl^(aliTatiBe(^wwl.<rM 
I  two  booki^  also  addressed  tn  Epaphroditoa.  It  is  ia 
newer  to  auch  as  impogned  the  antiquity  of  tha  J«*- 
h  nation  on  the  ground  of  the  ailenee  of  tinek  milaa 
The  title,  "against  Apioo,"  is  i«ik«  a 
is  applicaUe  only  In  a  poitini  cfikt 
boi*  (1-18).  It  exhibila  considerable  kania;, 
and  is  highly  commended  hy  Jerome.  The  Greek  tnt 
'  deflcientalii,6-9:— 5.rAf /■oin*iSo/'J/orraim(iic 
attaSoiovf,  h  mpi  oi'.roaiparopot  \i>yt«i>iir},  ia  ■• 
book.  The  genuineness  of  this  treatise  has  beoi  caiM 
in  queetiun  by  many  {tte  Cave,  Hist.  I.il.  Srr^  fr- 
dn.  p.  22).  bot  it  is  attribuloH  to  Joscphos  by  Euatai* 
Jeronw,  Philoatorgius,  and  others  (see  FabriduK  BIL 
Gracv.T;  lttigiitt,P™fcsiiisaBio).  Certainly.  ho«vi- 
not  rMd  like  hia  worka.  It  is  an  exueBe- 
atory  account  of  the  martyidom  of  EkaM 
(an  aged  pricM),  and  of  seven  youths  sad  tbor  mrtb- 
'  e  persecution  under  Antiochns  Epipbaoa: 
ia  prefaced  by  ■  diacnnon  on  the  inpre*- 
acy  which  mason  poaseaaes  dr  Jarr  over  plfwon  mi 
'  I.  Iu  title  has  lefeience  to  the  mat  fv  GaA 
displayed  by  the  sufferera  in  the  ^lirit  of  the  Mae- 
tea.  There  ia  a  paraphraa*  of  it  by  Eraamukaad 
Koe  Gnek  copiM  of  the  Kbfe  it  wa*  iaaerted  at  iht 


ftoitk  book  of  (he  Haecabeea  (Fibticias,  L  c)-  There 
IK,  bead«  th«K,  ilso  attribuUd  to  him : — G.  The  Irut- 
itt  Sltpi  Tav  va^vCt^hich  wu  certAinly  not  writtfp 
by  Josephua.  Fur  im  account  of  it,  we  Photiui,  Cod. 
zlriii;  Fibricius,  A(U  Crsr.  T,  8 ;  Ittisiaa,Proiri/oiiHiia, 
kd  Sb.  :— 7.  Jerome  (Pnef,  ad  Lib.  li  Owun.  ad  Etai- 
am)  ipealu  of  •  work  of  one  Josephoa  on  Daniel's  vinon 
<A  the  •erentj'  «c«ks,  bat  he  probably  refen  in  •ome 
other  Jcoephiu: — t.  At  the  end  of  hia  Anliquitia  Joat- 
phiu  mentions  h's  intention  of  writing  a  worlt  in  four 
book!  OD  the  Jewish  notiDm  of  God  and  hi*  eeeence, 
and  on  Ote  rationale  of  IheMoaaic  iavn.  but  this  task  be 
never  accoaiplinhed.  At  anv  rate,  the  works  have  not 
ome  down  to  na.  (See  Whii'lon's  note,  A  nT.  ad  fin.  i  Fa- 
brieins,  Bid.  Grae.  v,  9.) 

The  writing  of  JoKphna  flrat  appeareil  in  print  in  a 
Latin  translation,  with  no  nolice  of  the  place  or  date  of 
publication :  the  edition  seems  to  have  conlained  only  a 
portion  of  the  A  ntijubifM.  Thexe,  with  the  seven  books 
of  the  Jewish  War,  were  reprinted  by  Schualer  (Augsb. 
UTO)  ID  Latin;  anil  tbere  were  many  editions  in  the 
aame  language  of  the  whole  work^  and  of  portions  of 
them,  before  the  editio  piincepa  of  the  Qieek  text  ap- 
peared St  Basel,  lo41,  edited  by  Arienius.  Since  then 
the  works  of  Jo«epbiu  have  freqaenlly  been  printed, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  manv  other  languages.  One 
of  the  most  vahiible  editions  a  that  bv  Hudson  (OxT. 
ITW,  3  vols.  foL).  The  t«xt  is  founded  on  a  moat  care- 
ful and  extennve  collation  of  MSS.,  and  tbe  edition  is 
further  enriched  by  notes  and  indices.  The  principal 
English  nrnons  are  chose  of  I^ge  (Lond.  1603) ;  one 
from  the  French  of  D'Andillv  (Oxford,  1676.  repiinled 
at  London,  1683):  that  of  L'EsIrange  (Lond.  1702),  and 
that  of  Whiston  (London,  1787),  The  two  last-men- 
tioned  versiona  hare  frequently  been  reprinted  invari- 
oua  ahapea.  See,  beiud«  the  authorities  already  no- 
ticed, Grttiz,  GrKhichle  d.JuAn,  iii,  399. sq.  ;-Weber.an(L 
Holtzmann,  Getch.  d.  Jadailh.  ii,  467  sq. ;  Jost,  Gadi.  d. 
Jii*iK*.i..*.iSHbm,i,226,819,*M:  De  Wetle,  H(*r. 
jBd.AnAaologir.p.'i:  V.<iiiiA,Gack.Cliritl<a(\elA),y. 
tW  «).;  Uilnian,//ur.o/(ie  Jfl«i,voL  ii  (see  Index  in 
ToL  iii) ;  Smith,  IMtt.  Gr.  md  Som.  Biog.  s.  T. ;  FlUH, 
BilioliKa  Jiulaka,  ii,  117  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jo'MB  ('IkMrqc.  perhaps  for  Jmrpt,  which  is  aorae- 
timse  thus  written  in  the  Talmud,^S^'  for  7|&^';  see 
LiRhtfoot  on  Acts  i,  23;  and,  indeed,  'luMtif  actually 
appears  in  some  codices  for  'Iwoiji'  in  Matt.,  Mark  xv, 
and  Acts ;  but  better  MSS.  bare  'Imwik  in  Matt,  xiu : 
otben  liave  'lirirai'<c  in  Luke),  the  name  of  two  or  three 
personi  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Erroneously  in  the  A. V.  (Luke  iii,  29)  "Jose" 
(q.v.> 

2.  ThesonofHaiy  and  Geopa^  and  brother  of  James 
the  Leia,  of  Simon,  and  of  Jude,  and,  consequently,  one 
of  those  who  are  called  "the  brethren"  uf  our  Lord 
(Uatt.xiii,55;  ixvii,«i:  Hark  vi,3;  xv.40,47).  See 
Jahes  ;  JtDt  He  was  ihe  only  one  of  these  brethren 
who  was  not  an  sposlle^a  drcnmstance  «hic:i  has 
given  occasion  to  some  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  that  three  of  them  were  apos- 
tles than  that  the  fourth  was  nut.  A.D.  2S.— Kitlo. 
See  isava  Ciinitrr. 

3.  (Acts  iv,3G.)    See  Barmabas. 

Ja'abab  (Hcb.  I'osAoA'.  ni^^'',  probL  tUaUiikfr; 
Sept.  Iwoiac,  v.  r.  luoia ;  Vulg.  Jota),  son  of  Ama- 
liah,  and  one  of  the  chief  Simconiles.  the  increase  of 
whose  lamily  induced  them  to  migrate  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  whence  thev  expelled  Ihe  aboriginal  Hamilea 
(1  Chron.  iv,  84).     RCcir.'ll. 

Josh'Kpbat  (1  Chron.  xi,  43).  See  Juioaiu- 
rHAT,  1. 

Joabavl'tth  (Heb.  rosAoejo*',  rmi-\'',  Jih-xeA  is 
mfficiat,  otberwiK  L  n.  JotStiak ;  SepI.'liMiA:  Vulg. 
Jotafa},  son  of  EInaam,  and  (with  his  brother  Jeribai) 
one  of  David's  fanons  body'.guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  46). 

^'^"^  iV.-38 
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J<Mhb«k'aahBta  (Heb.  roMdtaOtii',  n^f  1^ 

prob.  for  ni^^a  ^^■'.tatinhardaeu;  Sept.  £i|^aicai- 
rsf  and  ' lia^aiarav  v. T.'UttPa<jwia  ;  Tulg.  Jestoau- 
10),  one  of  the  sons  of  Henian,  and  leader  of  the  seven- 
teenth dii-ision  of  Temple  muacians  (I  Chron.  ixv,  4, 
24).     a  C.  1014. 

Jo'shab-baa'aebeth  (Heb.  Yoiitb-^^sht'brik, 

n^isa  aC^,  tUUng  in  lit  tmm,  i.  c.  comeil;  Sept. 
'liffoaH;  Vulg,  sKfriM  in  ailtrdra;  Aulh.Vers.  "that 
sat  in  the  seal"),  (he  chief  of  David's  three  principal 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8)i  called  in  the  parallel  patsagt 
(1  Chron.  xi,  11)  Jashobbam  (q.  v.). 

JcMh'ua  (Heb.  r<ADsAi<'^,,sncin^  Jthmah  is  his 
Mp,  or  Jehovali  the  Saaour,  acconling  to  Pearson,  On 
lit  Cntd,  art.  ii,  p.  89,  ed.  1843 ;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Jose- 
phuB  'lijoorici  Auth.  Vera. " Jehoahua"  in  Numb,  xiii, 
16,  and  "  JehoabiuUi"  in  1  Chron.  t4i,  27 ;  "  Jesus"  in  Acta 
vii,4&i  Heb.iT,  8,  comp.  Jeshuai  Jimus),  the  name  of 
several  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Mud,  of  the  tribo  of  Ephraim,  the  as- 
ustant  and  successor  of  Hoses,  wbose  history  is  chieBy 
contained  in  the  book  that  beaia  his  name.  His  name 
was  originally  Hoshea  (9C1h,  $akalion,  Numh.  xiii, 
8),  and  it  seems  that  Ihe  subsequent  attention  of  it  by 
Moses  (Numb,  xiii,  16)  was  significant,  and  proceedMl 
ou  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham 
(lien,  svii,  6),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (t^en.  xvii,  1&> 
ill  Neh.  viii,  )7,  he  is  called  by  the  equivalent  name 
jBSitUA  {5tc)*,  aofrd/ion).     See  jESL'ti. 

1.  Pertonal  //isTor;.— According  to  Ihe  Titnach  Da- 
til/,  Joshua  was  bom  in  Kgypt,  in  the  year  of  Ihe  Jewish 
Bra  240G  (P.C.  1037) ;  but  as  he  was  probably  about  the 

sign  his  binh  (o  B.C~  cir.  1698  (or,  as  below,'l693).  'The 
future  captain  of  invading  hostti  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Bom  about  the  time  when  Mo- 
ses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  some  forty  year* 
when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues  and  shared  in  the  hurried 
Iriumphofthc  Exodus.  Tlie  keen  eye  of  Ihe  aged  Law- 
giver siiun  discerned  in  lloshea  thorn  qualilica  which 
might  be  required  in  a  colleague  or  succcHor  to  him- 


self. 
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if  the  Israeliiea  in  their  batti* 
agunst  (he  Amalekites  at  Hfphidim  (Exod.  xvii,  8-lC), 
aa  1658.  n'hen  Moees  ascended  Mount  Sinai  (o  iv- 
ceive  for  the  first  lime  (compare  Exod.  xxiv,  13,  a^ 
xxxiii,  11)  the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  mm- 
iiter  or  servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  Ihe  way,  uid 
was  the  first  tn  accosl  him  in  his  descent  (Exod.  xxxii, 
17),  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  nf  (he  twelve  chiefs 
who  were  sent  (Numb,  xiii,  17)  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv,  6)  who  gave  an  en- 
couraging report  of  their  Journey.  EC  1667.  The 
forty  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivar^  when  Moses,  thorlly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  directed  (Numb,  xxvii,  18)  to  invest 
Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite  authority, 
in  connection  with  Eleasur  Ihe  priest,  over  the  pcojde 
(Dent.  iii.  28).  Alter  this,  God  himself  gave  Joshua  a 
charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dj'ing  Lawgiver  (Deut. 
xxxi,  14, 28).  EC.  1618.  L'nder  tbe  direclio;)  of  God 
again  renewed  (Josh,  i,  1),  Joshua,  now  in  bis  86th  year 
(Josephus,  A  m.  v,  1,  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the 
people  at  Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  ciicuiDcised  the  people, 
kept  the  Passover,  and  was  visited  by  Ike  captain  of  ihe 
Lord's  host.  (See  below.)  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  CBnaanitc&  A  miracidous 
repiuse  in  the  Arst  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon  tbe  in- 
vaden  the  warning  that  they  were  the  instmments  of  a 
holy  and  Jealous  God.  Ai  fell;  andthelawwasinacribed 
on  Mouni  Ebat.  and  read  by  (heir  leader  in  Ihe  presence 
of  all  Israel  The  treaty  which  Ihe  fear-stricken  Gib- 
eonites  obtained  deceitfully  was  generoudy  respected  by 
Joshna.    It  stimulated  atMl  brought  to  a  point  the  boa- 
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tUe  moTemenuortheflTe  cooredente  chieft  of  the  Am- 
oritea.  Josbui,  sided  by  an  unprecedanud  h«il*totm 
and  ■  miramliMis  prokmgatiDfi  of  the  day  (aee  below), 
obtained  %  declnve  viclory  over  Ebem  at  Makkedab,  and 
proceeded  at  ODce  to  subjugate  the  Houtb  country  an  far 
u  Kadesh-biniea  and  (lazi.  Ho  returned  lo  the  camp 
at  Gilgal  muter  arhalf  of  Palestine. 

In  another  campsiga  he  marched  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  canfederacy  of 
the  CaaaaniUsh  chieTi  in  Ibe  north,  under  Jalnn,  king 
of  Uazor  i  and  in  the  coune  of  a  protracted  war  he  1^ 
hia  victorious  soldiers  lo  the  galea  ofZidon  aiid  into  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  under  Hennon.  In  six  yean,  nx  na- 
tions, with  thirty-one  kings,  swell  the  loU  of  his  eoo- 
quesu ;  amongst  others  *.he  Anakim — the  old  tenor  of 
Israel — are  specially  recorded  aa  destroyed  everywhere 
except  in  Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
exteoisive  coni)ueaU  of  Josbua  were  not  intended  to 
acbievp,  and  did  not  achieve  Che  complete  extirpation 
of  Che  Cansanilee,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
iiolaced  strongholds  throughout  the  land.    (See  behiw.) 

Jesbua,  now  stricken  in  yea™,  proceeded,  in  conjone- 
tion  with  Eleaiar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribea,  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  enni^uered  land;  and  when  all 
was  allotted,  TimiuCh^eiah  in  Mount  Ephiaim  was  aa- 
aigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's  peculiar  inheritance. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  congiegatioa  was  ettablished  at 
Shilob,  six  dties  of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight 
cities  assigned  to  the  Levies,  snd  the  warriors  of  the 
tnns-Jordanic  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

biy  from  all  laraeL  He  delivered  two  solemn  addresan 
reminding  them  of  the  marvelous  fuJiilnietit  of  Uod's  ! 
ptomises  to  their  fathers,  and  warned  them  of  the  condi- 
tion* on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and,  lasily, 
be  caosed  tbem  lo  renew  their  covenant  with  God  at 
Sbachem,  a  place  already  faowus  in  connection  with 
Jacob  (Gen,  xxxv,  4)  and'  Jo«iph  (Josh,  xii  v,  32).  He 
died  at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
city,  Timnatb-serah  (Josh.  xxiv).  lJ.a  1693.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwan  (_Palal.  p.  14"),  bis  grave,  ornamented 
with  a  bandsome  monument,  is  slUl  p<dnted  ouC  at  Ke- 
far  Chans. 

2.  flu  Ckaratttr, — Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  Che  very  few  which  are  recorded  in  bisloiy  with 
aome  fulness  of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them. 
In  bis  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  tbe  imagination 
of  Western  chroniclen  and  poets  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
tbe  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless  and  fear- 
leas,  wbo  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a  youth  bow  to 
command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by  manly  vigor  a  quiet, 
honored  old  age;  who  combines  strength  with  gentle- 
ness, ever  looking  up  for  and  obeying  the  divine  im- 
pulse with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  while  he  wields 
great  power  and  directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swer^'- 
uig,to  the  accomplishment  of  a  high,  unselfish  purpose. 

All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates  hi 


shipped,  and  whom  be  w. 
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The  great  work  of  Joshua's  lib  waa  tsoie  excitii( 
but  less  hopeful  than  that  «f  MoMik  He  gathend  th* 
first  Ihiils  of  the  autams  barrest  where  bis  pndnesaoc 
had  sown  the  seed  in  spring.    It  was  a  hiich  and  inipir- 

iag  Cask  to  watch  btnde  the  cradle  of  a  mighty  Duigo, 
and  to  train  its  eariy  footsteps  in  Uwi  which  sboold  laa 
for  centuries ;  and  it  was  a  fit  end  It  a  life  oT  experts- 
tjon  to  gaxe  with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  lbs 
Land  of  Promise.  But  no  such  brightnen  gleamed  up« 
the  cahn  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and  diari: 
with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  "  under  the  oak 
that  was  by  Cbe  sanctiuuy  of  the  Lord  in  Sbechem.'' 
The  excitement  of  his  battles  was  past;  «ad  then  lud 

neas  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  prosperity  and  sucna  t« 

make  a  people  wanton  aitd  worldly-Diiadeid,  idolalea  is 

spirit  if  not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggestj  (Heb.  iv,  S)  the  Donad- 

of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ.     Many  of  tbt 


Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected  their  opinions  {On  lit 
Crted,  art.  ii,  p.  87-90,  and  94-96,  ed.  1618),  poinu  oat 
tbe  following  and  many  other  typical  reacrablanoes:  (I.) 
the  name  common  to  both ;  (2.)  Joahna  bring*  Che  poo* 
pile  of  God  into  tbe  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  laoil 
among  the  tribea ;  Jeaus  bring*  his  people  into  the  pm- 

sa  Joshua  succeeded  Mosea  and  completed  bis  work,  so 
the  GoqKl  of  Christ  nicce«ling  the  law.annouiirrriOat 
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hich  we  could  not  be  Jusiitted  by  tbe  Law  if 
Moses  (Acts  xiii,  39)  i  (4.)  aa  Joshua,  Che  n  '   ' 
Moses,  renewed  tbe  rite  of  circDmciaiii 
minister  of  cbe  rircumdnon,  broogfac  it 
ion  of  Cbe  bearC  (Bom.  sv,  8 ;  ii,  29). 

B,  tHffUalliei  m  *u  A'orrfrtirr.— It  haa  been  quel 
ed  whether  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (ch.  v,  1S-1&) 
was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hill  dtscnava 
this  point  oC  full  length  and  with  great  leavmDg,  and 
decides  in  favor  of  the  fnnneT  alternative  (Oalirili^rr- 
tail  CharaeUT  of  Si.  LvUt  tint  Ciapltr.  Camb.  IMl, 
p.  92).  But  J.G.  Alncht  (Dr.  fiurr  fjvrritw,  etc.  >|h 
Aor.  TAci.  Thnilas*''i-pJiilnlog,  i.  503)  is  of  opiiuiiB  that 
be  was  the  uncreated  angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Cam|iai 
also  Pfeifi'er,  Dijf.  Sfripl.  Ijk.  p.  ITS.     tSee  Anon. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish  ob- 
qaeruTS  is  fully  discuned  by  Dean  Graves,  Oti  tit  Pr^a- 
teucA,  pt.  iii,  lect.1  He  concludes  that  the  excemiaa- 
tion  of  Che  Canaanites  was  justified  by  their  crimes,  asl 

was  quite  consistent  with  (kid's  method  of  comsiag 
the  world.  Profowtt  Fairbaini  (Tfpoiagf  o/Strifttn. 
bk,  iii,  ch.  4.  §  I,  ed.  IH64)  argues  with  great  force  said 
ror  of  the  complete  agreement  t^ttie  piidci- 
plee  CHI  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joahua  widi 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  diapenaatioa.     Sec  Cs- 


the  sight  of  two  armies  be  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
guarded AL  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  in- 
spiied  all  larad  (iv,  14)  with  awe ;  the  mild  father  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan;  Che  calm,  dignified  judge  who 
proiHMinced  his  sentence ;  the  devoteil  worshipper  pros- 
trating himself  before  tbe  captain  of  the  Lord's  host. 
We  see  the  lonely  man  in  tbe  height  of  his  power,  sep- 

of  a  famous  generation;  tbe  honored  iild  man  of  many 
deeds  Biul  nuuiy  sufferings,  gathering  bin  dying  enerjiy 
for  an  attempt  to  bind  his  people  more  closely  to  the 
service  of  God  whom  he  bad  so  long  served  and  wot- 


Among  Cbe  Btq>eTnalurBl  occutrencts  in  the  life  tt 
Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  disrusooa  m  Cbe  pro- 
longstionof  thedayofthebattleofUakkrdah  (X,  IS- 
14).  No  great  difficultv  is  found,  in  deciding  Balliiifc 
has  done  (Diff.  ScrijuJlot.  p.  Vix)  between  the  leofd* 
of  this  day  and  that  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  1 1'l,  ani 
in  cDimecting  both  days  with  che  Egyptian  Iradbaa 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii,  142.  But  since  moden  »- 
ence  revealed  the  Hupendoos  character  of  this  Rurar^ 
modem  critirism  has  made  several  attempts  U>  eKfkw 
it  away.  It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc  Dathe,  and  <ti* 
as  no  miracle,  but  an  optical  illuuon ;  bj  Ifiaa  iiinBfc 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the  tiiDe  of  day:  * 
Winer  and  manv  recent  CremiaD  critic*,  with  wbca  Dt. 
Davidson  [Mnid.  lo  0.  T.  p.  644)  seem*  to  mrea^  la  a 
mistake  of  the  meaning  or  lb*  autboritr  of  a  potticia 
contributor  to  the  hook  of  Jasher.  .Ss  Ewahl  (Gmk. 
Itr.  ii,  326)  traces  in  tbe  laCler  pait  of  \-erae  18  aa  » 
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tarpiJitiaD  br  th«  hand  of  ihat  uonymoiu  Jew  irbooi 
be  Bippuaei  to  have  vrilten  the  book  of  P 
uid  belt  La  havr  mieundeistaud  the  vivid 
an  old  pott;  and  be  ciu*  nunMroiu  iiniil< 
from  the  old  poelrv  of  Greece,  Home,  Anbia,  and  Pern. 
Bui  Ihe  literal  and  natural  iaterpTtlaiion  of  the  text,  as 
intoxled  to  dtMribt  ■  minclt,  i*  tufficitntly  vindicated 
by  Deyliug,  f  Jlwrr.  ^acr.  i.  S 19,  p.  100 :  audJ.  G.  Abicbt, 
De  tuaiont  Solit  m:^j\or.Tlut.rktoL-pkUoL\,b\6i  and 
if  tbrcibly  stated  by  tUshop  M'aUon  in  the  fourth  letter 
in  hia  Apulogg/ur  Ihe  i-iitr.  BarxiUai  (Jima  tad  dU 
SoKK,  tmm  the  Italian,  Trieele,  1869)  undertUoda  Ihe 
word  Q^^,  "stand  still"  (liL  be  dumb),  to  sgmty  mere- 
ly emte  lo  lAtne,  a:id  Ihe  eiprearion  "  hasted  not  to  go 
down  ■  whole  daj"  as  equivalent  to  icilhkild  iU/vU 
Hgit! — in  other  wordis  there  was  an  eclipse:  how  this 
oould  be  of  Mrviee  to  the  Hebrews  doea  not  appear. 
See  OiBaoH ;  Jashek. 

4,  Ltnglh  of  ki$  A  dmimatratioR. — According  to  Jo- 
•epbua  (All,  v,  I,  29),  Joehaa  commandMl  the  Jews 
twenty-Sve  yean,  but,  aecordinK  Ui  othn-  Jewish  cbio- 
THk^en,  twenty-seven  years.  The  7'temack  David,  on 
the  veara  of  the  Jewish  en  S4a9  and  2496,  remarks : 
"It  is  written  in  the  SrdtrOlam  Ihsl  Joshua  Judged  Is- 
rael twenty-tire  years,  mmmencing  from  the  y«ir  2488, 
inmwdiately  from  tbe  death  of  Moees,  (o  the  year  351S. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  known  tu  us  but  for  cabal- 
istic trsdition,  but  in  some  de^^rec  also  by  reasoning," 
etc  Hotlingtr  {Snfffma,  p. 469)  says:  "According  to 
tbe  MUr/uh,  Itabab  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Israel- 
iia  left  Egypt ;  she  playnl  the  harlot  during  the  forty 
years  in  which  the  [siaelites  were  in  Ihe  desert.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Joehua,  and  eight  prophets  descend- 
ed firm  her,  yiz.  Jeremiah,  Mahaua,  Hanamael,  Shal- 
lum,  Bamch,  EaekieL  Some  say  also  that  Huldah  the  . 
prupbetees  was  her  desctndant."     Some  chronologers 

t«eD,  and  others  to  twenty-one  years.  There  is  no  good 
(Bason  for  departing  fmm  the  number  assigned  by  Jo- 
•epbos  (see  MtUL  tivar.  Rtc.  1856,  p.  450).     See  Ciisi>- 

b.  OOier  Traditiomiry  Koliat Lightfoot  (Ror.  Hit. 

Id  Hatt.  i,  5,  and  Chorogr.  Luca  pramit,  iv,  §  H)  quotes 
Jewish  traditions  likewise  lu  Ihe  ntftrl  that  the  sep- 
ukhic  ofJoahua  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  sun 
in  nwmory  of  tbe  miracle  of  AJalon.  The  Sept.  and  the 
ArabLVer.  add  to  Josh,  xjtiv,  30  tbe  statement  that  in 
his  aepulchn  were  deposited  Ihe  flint-knives  which  were 
wed  for  Ihe  circumcision  at  Rilgal  (Josh.  V,  2). 

There  also  occur  some  vestiges  of  Ihe  deeds  of  Josbna 
in  other  historians  besides  those  of  his  own  CDuntry. 


criplion 
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dty  of  'Hngis  in  Msuritar 
"  We  are  thc«  who  Red  before  the  face  of  Joahua  Ibe 
robber,  the  son  DtNun"(y*e£«Jil.t'iBidciJ:ii,  10).  Suidas 
(sub  voce  Xavaarl:  "  We  are  the  Canaanite*  whom 
Joshua  the  robber  persecuted."  Compare  Fibridi  Cn- 
dtj  J'leudepiffraphiu  Irfrru  rofniiHWt, i, 889  sq.,  and 
the  douhia  respecting  this  statement  in  Dale,  Pi  Origine 
n  PragrrHa  Idotatriir,  p.  749  eq.  Ewald  {Gadi.  If. 
ii,297,19B)  give*  smmd  reasons  for  forbearing  lo  use 
this  story  as  authentic  history.  It  L^  however,  accept- 
ed by  RawliosoD  (Summon' £nnm  for  1859,  iii,  91). 
A  letter  of  Shaubecb,  ^31S,  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
(be  Samarilao  booh  of  Joshua  (ch.iutvi),  styles  Joshua 
^rstpbet  3^3!<,  lupai  ptrruMtor,  "Ihs  muidenus 
wolf  i"  or,  according  to  another  reading  in  the  book 
Jadiam  (p.  1&4,  f.  1),  and  in  the  SltMuiOk  Rakkabba- 
taJk  {[L  96),  nlSn^  3!tT,  lupua  wtpfrtiaat,  "  the  evening 
wolP  (oimp.  Hah.  i,  S ;  Hottinger.  ttiiloria  Orvataiu, 
Tiguri,  !6il,  p.  40  sq. ;  Buddeus,  HiU.  Ecela.  p.  964  sq.). 
A  oouipariaon  of  Hercules,  according  lo  the  Phienician 
and  Gnek  mytbok^y,  with  Joshua  has  been  attempted 
by  UercUita  (Ijaorf  llrmttt  virm  rit  ac  Joiun.  lApnie, 
1706;  comp.  Antnn.  Vvnpar.  Hbmr.  tac  V.  T,  a  icr^. 
ar^fim.  W,  T.  Oollic  1817). 


n  JOSHUA 

6.  Additvmal LiteraliiTt  oh  JoMhua  ptrionoUf,  rmdhii 
Jiiphiu.—The  prindpal  oecurreiKcs  in  Ihe  hfe  of  Joehua 
are  reviewed  bv  Bishop  Hall  in  his  ComtempJiiiiimi  on  tie 
O.  7'.bkB.7.S,Bnd9.  See  also  T.  Smith,  ^u(.  n/'./osAaa 
(Lond.  1862);  Ov;iton,  Li/c  of  Joitua  (LoncL  1866),- 
UesSiCtKJt./omiii  (Zur.  I759)i  Masins,  ^ome  Au(oria> 
(.\ntw.l7M);  PlumpDe,  J/tsf.  n/ jDatna  (Lond.  1848). 

JOSHUA,  Book  or,  tbe  first  in  order  of  the  0^'3i 
D-Siast-I,  or  former  Prophtli  in  the  Hebrew  Canoii. 
See  Vim\£.  It  is  so  called  from  the  iwrsonage  who  oc- 
cupies Ihe  principal  pbce  in  Ihe  narnlioa  of  events  con- 
taine<l  therein,  and  may  b  ■■       '  '        ' 

of  the  Penuteuch,  since  i 
linuaiive""  in  the  word  ''Tp^,  which  may  be  rendered 
tkertiiponil  tiapptned. 

I.  Coafoits.— This  booh  give*  an  account  of  tbe  for- 
tunes of  tbe  Iaraelit«  rrom  Ihe  death  of  Moees  lo  that 
of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Beginning  with  the  qt- 
poinlmeot  of  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses  as  the  leader  of 
the  people,  it  proceeds  to  describe  the  arrangemenla 
made  by  Joshua  in  prospect  of  pasang  over  Jordan  (i- 
ii);  the  cnasing  of  Ihe  river,  and  tbe  setting  up  of  a 
memorial  on  the  further  side  at  Oitgal  (iit-iv) ;  the  dis- 
may which  this  occasioned  to  the  Ciuiaaiiilra  (v,  1) ;  tbe 
circumciuon  of  the  malts  among  the  people,  that  rita 
having  been  neglected  in  Ihe  wilderness ;  the  observ- 
ance of  tbe  Passover  by  them  in  Uic  camp  at  <iilga] ; 
tbe  ceasing  of  the  manna  on  Che  day  after  they  had 
entered  Canaan  (v,  2-13) ;  the  encouragement  given  to 
Joehua  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise  by  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  to  him  (v,  13-15) ;  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho  (vi);  the  defeat  of  Ihe  Israelites  at  Ai(vii)i  tbe 
taking  of  Ai  (riii.  1-29) ;  the  writing  of  Ihe  law  on  U- 
hles  of  stone,  and  Ihe  solemn  repetition  Irom  £b«l  and 
(■emim  of  the  Ueseings  and  the  curses  which  Hoaea 
had  written  in  the  book  of  Ihe  law  (viii,  30-35);  tbe 
confederation  of  the  kings  of  Northern  Canaan  against 
the  Israelites ;  the  cunning  device  by  which  thetiibeon- 
iles  secured  themselves  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Is- 
raelites; the  indignation  of  the  other  (>naan  lies  against 
the  Gibeonilea,  and  the  confeileralion  of  tbe  kings  around 
Jemsalem  against  Joshua,  with  their  ^gnsl  defeat  by 
him(ii,x);  the  overthrow  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  wf 
the  great  northern  confederacy,  with  the  desiruclioo  of 
Ibe  Anakim  (xi);  tbe  list  of  kings  wboae  country  tbe 

division  of  the  country,  bolh  the  parts  conquered  and 
those  yet  remaining  under  the  power  uf  ihe  Canaanites, 
among  Ihe  diSeient  tribes,  chicHy  by  lot ;  Ihe  setting  up 
of  Ihe  tabernacle  in  Shiloh;  the  appointment  of  cities 
of  refuge  and  of  cities  for  the  Levitcs;  the  rcium  of  Ibe 
Reubeniles,  tbe  Gaditee,  and  the  half  tribe  oTManaaseh, 
B  on  the  cast  of  tbe  Jordan,  after  tbe 


lectlen: 


ii(>d 


t>ii):  1 


..._  farewell  addresea  of  Joshua  lo  Ihe  people,  hi 

and  burial  (uiii-xxiv).  The  book  naturally  divi.les  it- 
self into  two  parts;  the  former  (i-iii)  containing  an  ac- 
count of  Ihe  conquest  of  Ihe  land ;  the  lattir  (xiii-xnr) 
>f  Che  division  of  it  among  the  tribch     Tlicse  arc  (re- 


cited di 


velvasthel 


and  th< 


graphical  portions  of  the  I 

a.  The  first  twelve  chaptera  fom 
tire,  which  seems  never  lo  halt  oi 
lion  is  frequently  so  minulc  as  li 
merely  of  a  contemponiy,  but  of  an  cye-wilntHA.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  divine  Prceenee  reigns  Ihroughoul. 
We  are  called  out  from  Ihe  din  lUid  tumult  of  each  bai- 
tle-fleld  to  listen  lo  Ihe  still  small  voice.  Tlie  iimgreaa 
of  erenta  is  clearly  fbrtebadowed  in  the  Hrxt  chapter 
(ver*.A,6).  Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  Ihiough  the 
solemn  preparation,  the  arduous  strugglti  die  crowning 
triumph.  Moving  everything  amund,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  power,  Che  Jewish  leader  rises 
high  and  calm  amid  alL 

h.  The  second  part  of  the  hook  (cb.  xiii-xxi)  has  been 
aptly  compared  ui  tbe  Domesday-book  of  the  Norma* 
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cooqoeian  of  En^aud.    The  documents  oT  vhkh  it 

coiuuu  were  duubclen  tbe  >ba(ncti  of  Ntch  report*  m 
wen  lupplicd  by  the  men  wbofn  Joahiu  mit  out  (xviii, 
S)  to  de«>.'ribe  the  land.  In  the  courae  DTtimeitiipnib- 
mblB  that  changes  were  intrudiicod  ialo  Iheii  report* — 
whether  kepi  nparstely  uoong  the  national  archives, 
or  embodied  in  the  contenta  of  a  book— by  tianKiibeni 
adapting  them  to  the  actual  Mate  of  the  country  in  later 
time*  when  political  diviiiona  were  nmdiiied,  new  town* 
■prung  up,  and  old  onca  diasppeored  (comp.  the  two  liata 
of  Leviticid  towns,  Joah.  xxi,  and  1  Chron.  I'i,  &i,  etc.). 
IL  Dviiffn.—Ttie  object  of  the  book  it  maniteatiy  to 
fumi^  a  continuation  of  the  hialory  of  the  Iindile* 
from  the  point  at  which  it  ii  left  in  the  cloung  book  of 
the  renuieiich,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illuBlratc  the 
ikithfuluCBa  of  Jehovah  tu  hb  word  of  promise,  and  fail 
grace  in  aiding  his  people  by  miraculous  interference  to 
obtain  possession  uf  the  laud  promised  to  Abraham.  Tbe 
ground  idea  of  the  book,  as  Blaurer  (^Canaanl.  p.  E)  ot>- 
aervea,  is  furnished  by  Gud'a  declaration  to  Joebua,  re~ 
corded  i,  &,  6,  that  the  work  which  Moses  commeneed  he 
■bould  finish  by  subduing  and  ^viding  M  the  tribea  of 
larsel  the  Ptomiacd  Land.  The  book,  tbeiefbre,  may  be 
regarded  as  setting  forth  hialorically  the  ground*  on 
which  the  claims  of  Israel  to  tbe  proprietorship  of  the 
land  rested;  and  aa  posaeaaing,  eonsequenlly,  not  mere- 
ly a  hiatorical,  but  alao  ■  eonelitulional  and  legal  worth. 
A*  Ulustradng  God'a  grace  and  power  in  dealing  with 
hia  people,  it  poeseaees  also  a  religious  and  spiritual  in- 

UL  Unity. — On  this  bead  a  variety  of  opiuiona  have 
been  entertained.  It  haa  been  asserted,  1.  That  Ibe 
book  is  a  collection  of  fragmenia  Ihmi  different  hands, 
put  together  at  different  timea,  and  the  whole  revised 
and  enlarged  by  a  later 
bar  of  aources  whence  1 
riv«d  Im  (Uerwnden,  Diip.  dt  Libra  yoi.Groning.  1826); 
other* Jiw,  including  the  reviaer  (Knobel,  te^rf.  7/S*. 
ptlS;  Ewald,(re«cA.drr /trod.  1,73  aq.);  while  others 
ooBtcnt  tbemsdvea  with  lAree  (lUeek,  EUttl.  Du.  H.  T, 
P.3S6).  2.  That  it  is  a  complete  and  uniform  compod- 
tion,  intenpened  with  glosses  and  addition*  more  or 
lais  extennve.  S.  That  the  first  part  is  (he  compocition 
of  one  author;  but  the  second  betrays  indications  of 
being  a  compilation  from  various  eoorcea  (HSvemick, 
fiafai'. II,  i,S4).  4.  That  thebook  iacomplete  and  uni- 
form throughout,  and,  sa  a  whole,  is  the  composition  of 
one  writer.  It  is  imposuble  here  to  enter  into  all  the 
detail*  of  this  discusaion.  The  reader  will  Hnd  these 
fully  presented  by  De  Wette,  t'ialat.  iiu.  A .  T.,  4th  and 
.  subsequenC  ediciona;  Havernick,  A'in/rir.  I,  i,  I;  Kdnig, 
All-falamttill,  Sludiai,  i,  4;  Uaurtr.  Awunmf..-  Keil, 
Commrnl.  E.  T.  p.  3;  Bleek,  fialril.  inM.  A.  T.,  p.  811 ; 
Knobel,  in  the  Kirgit.  llamlbiKh,  pt.  IS ;  and  Daridaon, 
iHlrod.  lollieO.T.i.  412. 

>  alleged  to  be  twice  narrated  in  this  book 


;  the 


to  appoint  twelve 
nection  with  the  passing  over  Jordan  (iii,  I!;  iv,8); 
the  atoning  of  Achan  and  his  dependent*  (vii,  25) ;  the 
letting  of  on  smbuah  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (viii,  9, 1!) ; 
the  rest  from  war  of  the  land  (xi,  23  ;  xiv,  15);  the  com- 
mand to  Joshua  coiicendng  dividing  the  land  (xiii,6); 
andthegrontingofHebron  toCaleb(xiv,  IS;  xv,  IS). 
This  list  we  have  transcribed  from  Knobel  (Eitgrt. 
Udit,  xiii,  498).  Is  it  incredible  that  Joshua  iboald 
have  Ueice  assembled  tbe  rvpresentativea  of  the  people 
to  address  them  before  his  decease?  May  he  not  have 
felt  that,  spared  beyond  his  expectation,  it  behoved  him 
la  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  ad- 
dress once  more  to  the  people  words  of  counsel  and  ad- 
monition? In  the  case  of  Che  grant  lo  Caleb  of  He- 
bron there  is  undoubtedly  a  r^tition  of  the  same  fact, 
but  it  is  such  a  repetition  aa  might  proceed  from  the 
same  pen;  for  the  two  atatements  are  made  in  different 
oonDcctiona,  the  one  in  connection  with  Caleb's  per- 
sonal merits,  the  other  in  connection  with  tbe  bouula- 


id  aempstion  allotted  to  Judah.    Tlie  taking  el 


strayed  the  Canaanite*  (xi,  tO ;  xii,7sq.;  xxi,4S;  xzii, 
1),  whereas  in  others  it  is  ilated  that  large  portioa*  (if 
land  were  not  conquered  by  Joshua  (xiii,  1  sq.;  xvii. 
iq.;  xviii,8Bq.;  xxiii,6-lj).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
rever,  in  the  outset,  thst  this  i*  a  diaciejMncy  whidi 
pervades  Ibe  book,  and  on  which,  consequently,  no  ar- 
giunant  fur  diveruly  of  authorship,  as  between  ilic^^nt 
and  the  •rnmij  partu  of  it,  can  be  built.  Again,  a  diS' 
crepancy  of  this  sort  is  of  ■  kind  so  obvious,  thai  it  is 
exactly  such  as  a  compiler,  coolly  surreyiiig  tb«  matt- 
rials  he  id  putting  together,  would  at  once  detect  aad 
eliminate;  whereas  an  original  writer  might  writa  soaa 
to  give  the  oppnimnz  of  it  from  lotdung  M  Ibe  *■» 
object  iram  different  pinnla  of  view  in  the  axnaa  of  his 
writing.  Viewed  in  relation  to  purpose  and  eSec^the 
land  was  conquered  and  appropriated ;  Israel  was  Kl- 
tled  in  it  as  maater  and  proprietor,  the  power  of  tbe  Cfr 
iiaanites  was  broken,  and  God's  covenant  to  bis  peuple 
was  fulfilled.  But  through  various  cbumm.  cfait«hr  the 
people's  own  fault,  tbe  work  was  not  literally  completed; 
and  therefore,  viewed  in  relation  to  what  ought  lo  hare 
been  done  and  what  might  have  been  done,  tbe  historian 
could  not  but  record  that  there  yet  remained  some  ene- 
mies to  be  conquered,  and  some  portinns  of  the  land  lu 
be  appropriated.  It  was  inlelidtd  {Ex.  xxiii,  28,  SO) 
(Ex.Kxiii,S8,30}  that  the  people  should  ocoipy  the 
land  little  by  little.  In  like  manner,  it  can  not  be  al- 
lowed that  the  general  statement  (xi,  !S>  that  Joahin 
gave  the  land  unto  all  Israel  aDCording  to  their  divialia* 
by  their  tribes  i*  inconsistent  wiib  the  (act  (xviii.  I ; 
xix,  &t)  that  many  subsequent  yean  passed  befr«c  tbt 
process  of  diviaioa  was  completed  and  the  aOnlwimli 
finally  adjusted. 

The  boundaries  of  tbe  different  tribea,  it  >*  said,  aie 
stated  somttinies  with  greater,  sometimes  with  la*  ex- 


Nowtli 


ployed  by  Joshiu ;  bnt  it  is  scarcely  an  inootunauacr  to 
be  charged  on  the  writer  of  tbe  book  who  trauanibed 
their  descriptions.  Again,  the  divine  promise  that  tka 
coast  of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  ast 

was  commanded  to  divide  (xiii,  16)  does  not  extcad  so 
Again,  the  statement  (xiii,  3)  that  Ekion,  etc  le- 


Judib.  Dr.  Davidson  ^ves  no  proof  riihn  of  fais  a»- 
sertion  that  the  former  text  is  in  fact  mbeeqneDt  is  ike 
latter,  or  of  bis  supposition  that  Eknin  was  in  the  paa- 
Mssion  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  its  aimgnraent. 

Another  appuent  disciepancv  has  been  fontid  be- 
tween xxii,  2  and  xxiv,  14,23.  How.  it  ii  asked.  raaU 
there  be  "  gross  idolatry"  amongst  a  people  wbo  had  in 
all  things  conformed  to  the  law  nf  God  given  by  Mooes? 
This  difficulty  is  dealt  with  by  Augustine  ( CjactfT,  ■■  Jm. 
qu.  29),  who  solves  it  by  nnderstonding  tbe  iDJanctkn 
of  Joidiua  to  ntti  to  alienation  of  hout  on  the  part  id 
the  people  from  (fod.  This  explanation  is  followed  id 
subuance  by  Calvin  and  others,  and  it  is  oppamdy 
the  true  one.  Had  Joshua  known  tlial  "ji  iimi  iikJaiij' 
was  practiced  by  the  people,  he  would  have  taken  vi^i^ 
ous  measures  before  this  to  eitirpste  it.  But  agaia* 
secret  and  heart  idolatir  be  could  use  only  WDnl*  rf 
warning  and  cnunseL 

Another  discrejAncy  Is  thus  set  fotth  bv  Dr.  Davi^ 
son  (/ami>f.i,p.415):  "It  is  rplitat  that  Ibe  peo^e  » 
eembled  at  Sichem, '  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  m» 
tosTj  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  they  presented  themselves  b^ 
fore  God,'  implying  that  the  labanarle  and  ark  vm 
there.  But  ne  know  frem  xviii,  1  that  the  tabeiswk 
had  been  removed  fmm  its  fanner plare  atGilgaliaShi- 
loh,  where  it  remained  Air  a  kog  period  after  Jatbam't 
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Imh"  (1  Sun.  ill,  SI ;  iv,  3).  Men  it  •ereid  mil- 1 
Ukm.  Tb«  phrue"  before  God"  {3-<n'^Xn  *<»>)  doee  ! 
niiliieem«rily mem" before  thg»rii of IheLonl"  (comp. 
G«n.xxTii.T;  Jad^.x!,  II;  XX,  1:  1  Kingi  xvii,  l,elc.; 
HeagtteDberg,  £Hfr.iU,4B);  ind  )I  ia  nol  nltleii  that 
*■  the  penple  inembled  under  ui  oak  that  vu  hy  the 
•andiury  of  the  Lord,"  but  thil  Jvebua  "  took  •  great 
Horn  and  set  it  up  there  under  the  oak  tbitwaiwithiD 
the  ttxicuatj  of  the  Lord"  (xxir,  M),  The  oak  refei^ 
red  to  VH  piobablf  a  welt-faioim  one  that  Mood  within 
the  apot  which  had  been  the  Uru  unclnar;  of  the  Lord 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii,  6, 7),  and  where  Ihe  nation  had 
been  conTened  by  Jonhiu,  on  fint  entering  the  Pmm- 
iatd  Land,  to  Uaten  to  the  words  of  the  law  (Joeh.  viii, 
B0-3&).  No  place  more  fltting  aa  the  nie  of  a  memo- 
rial Hone  such  a«  Joahua  ia  here  aaid  to  have  set  up 
could  be  fbnod. 

Tbeae  are  the  onl;  diacrepanciM  that  have  even  the 
appearance  of  seiiouily  affecting  the  claim  of  the  book 
to  be  regarded  aa  the  work  of  one  author  thnughnut. 
The  otheia,  which  have  been  discovered  and  urged  bv 

tmneftwiry  to  take  up  apace  by  noticing  them.  The 
reader  will  And  them  not«l  and  accounted  for  in  the  !□- 
traduction  to  Keil's  Cummtntan/  on  JiwAuo,  p.  9  aq. 
The  tntnwnt  of  the  Canaanites  which  ia  nnrtioned  in 
tfaia  book  haa  been  denounced  for  ita  severity  by  Eich- 

conaiatent  with  the  divine  attribute  of  Juitice.  or  with 
God'a  ordinary  way  of  governing  the  worid.  See  above, 
JosHiiAi  alao  Cakaaniteb.  Therefore  the  aanction 
which  ia  given  to  it  doea  not  impair  the  aulborily  of  thia 
book.    Critical  ingenuity  has  aearched  it  in  vain  for 

know  of  the  character  of  Ihe  age,  or  irreconcitable  with 
other  parta  of  canonical  Scripture. 

c.  The  alleged  differencea  of  phnarotogy  and  liyU  in 
dURnnt  parta  of  the  book  might  deserve  more  extend- 
ed notice  were  it  not  for  the  very  unaatiatiuti»y  state  in 
which  thia  metbodarinquiryaayetis.  Without  doubt, 
it  ia  true  that,  if  it  can  be  ahoivn  that  these  differences 
■re  such  aa  to  indicate  divenily  of  aulhurship,  the  argu- 
ment must  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  Ihe  conclu- 
aion  aa  valid ;  but  before  dealing  with  such  queitiona, 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  setUed  on  aome  scientific 
baaia  what  is  the  competent  l£st  in  such  ■  case,  what 
kind  and  amount  of  difference  in  phraseology  and  style 
■re  BufScieot  to  prove  a  direisity  of  autburship.  On 
this  head  critics  seem  wholly  at  sea;  they  hai 
mon  ttandard  lo  which  10  appeal ;  and  hence 
duRona  are  frequently  determined  by  purely  personal 
leanings  and  subjective  affections,  and  hardly  any  ~ 
of  them  agree  in  Ihe  judgment  at  which  they  an 
Thia  ii  remarkably  the  case  with  the  instances  which 
hare  been  adduoedfrom  the  book  before  tis.  Of  thwe, 
■ome  are  of  such  a  kind  as  In  render  an  argument  from 
them  agonal  the  unity  of  the  book  little  betlei  Ihan 
poerile.  Thna  we  are  told  that  in  some  places  Ihe 
C3^  iaosed  forafn'&r,  while  in  others  T^'O  is  used,  and 
thia  ia  employed  aa  a  tesi  lo  distinguish  one  fragment 
from  another.    Accordingly,  for  instance,  in  chap,  xi '" 


n:i,4,7ai 


er;  which  iajust  as  if  an . 
an  accunnl  of  the  reheUiun  of  174&,  should  speak  ill  the 
same  chapter  llrst  i^  a  body  of  Highlanders  as  a  rliai, 
and  then  of  the  same  aa  a  ttpl,  and  some  critic  wen  to ' 
come  alter  him  and  say, "  This  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  author,  for  he  n  oidd  not  have  called  the  same 
body  by  different  iiames."  Could  it  be  ibown  that  ei- 
ther S3d  or  TTii-il  is  a  word  introduced  Into  the  language 
for  the  Mrst  lime  at  a  dale  much  later  than  Ihe  age  of 
Joahua,  while  the  other  word  had  then  become  obsolete, 
an  argument  of  some  weight,  and  such  aa  a  scholar  like 
Bentley  might  have  employed,  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced)  bat  lo  attempt  in  aiaign  pan*  or  the  same 
ch^iter  to  different  authon  attd  to  diffemat  epochs 
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limply  became  synonymaua  appellalions  of  the  itme 
object  are  employed,  ia  nothing  better  than  sheer  tri- 
fling.    Again,  it  ia  said  that  "  the  historical  parta  have 
the  ran  word  PpSlTO,  mkmlrma  [rather,  dmtioiiM'\ 
(ii,2S;  xii,  7;  xviii,  10),  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
geographical  sections"  (Davidson,i,4I7).    Is  chap,  iviii, 
then,  not  in  the  geographical  part  of  the  book  ?  or  doea 
a  part  become  geographical  or  historical  as  suits  the  ca- 
price or  the  preconceived  theory  of  the  critic  ?    "  Simi- 
larly, the  geographical  portion  has  Vrn^  ■(^7r.  Jordan 
if  Jtricho,  xiii,  32 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xx,  8 ;  a  mode  of  expresaioo 
wanting  in  the  historical"  (iUif.).     True;  but  suppose 
there  was  no  occasion  to  uK  the  phrase  in  the  historical 
portions,  what  then  ?  An  they,  therefore,  from  a  differ- 
ent pen  frmn  that  which  produced  Ihe  geognphical  'I 
"  Again,  in  the  historical  pana  occur  Ihe  wonts  B'<9n3 
[e'>3nsn]  Uyhn,  tlu  pntMi,  ike  /.mla  (iii,  3;  ^11, 
SB);  or  ^mply  B'-Sni.priMrt  (iii,  S,  IB;  vi,  4, 6,  etc.)  i 
Klions  the  same  persons  are 
;xi,  4, 10,13,19)"  (*«/.>     Ia 
then  not,  however,  a  reason  fur  this  in  the  fact  that.v 
virtue  of  their  being  deaccnded  from  Aaron, 
n  virtue  of  their  being  priests^  that  the  Ko- 
eceived  their  portion,  it  was  mon  proper  to 
deugnate  them  "  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  Ijeviles," 
'eala,"or  "the  prieata  the  Leviies."    Uavidaon 
s  explanation  as  one  which  "only  betrays  the 
of  the  cause."     We  confeas  ourselves  unable 
is;  the  explanation  is,  in  our  Judgment,  per- 
fectly valid  in  itaelC,  and  sufficient  for  tiie  end  fur  which 
adduced ;  and  he  haa  made  no  attempt  In  show  that 
otherwise.  Allhe  aaysi^"The  formeris  aDeuter- 
□isllc  expresaion ;  the  latter  Elohiilic"   V\~bat  thia 
leant  to  convey  we  are  at  a  loea  to  determine,  fur  the 
only  placea  in  which  the  phraae  "sons  of  Aaron"  occur* 
is  iu  connectiun  with  the  names  of  Kadab  and  Atdhu, 
who  vers  loniDf  Aaron  by  immediate  deaceni,  and  must 
have  been  so  described  by  any  writer,  whether  Ueuler- 
onomist  or  Etohist. 

A  number  of  other  words  are  adduced  by  the  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Joahaa  for  Ihe  purpoaa 
of  showing  that  it  indudn  fragmenli  fium  different  au- 
thors. On  these  we  do  not  linger.  Then  an  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  ua  entirely  to  destroy  their 
force  as  evideneea  for  that  which  they  are  adiluced  to 
prove.  The  one  of  these  ia  that,  according  lo  Ewald, 
"the  later  historians  imitated  the  words  and  phiaaeolD- 
gy  of  those  who  preceded  Ihem,  and,  moreover,  that  tbey 
frequently  altered  the  phrases  which  they  found  in  the 
earUer  documenla."  On  this  Kiil  (from  whom  we  bor- 
row the  statement)  remarks  with  gnat  force,  "If  that 
be  the  case,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  peculiarities  of 
style  as  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  diffmnt 
souTces  may  be  distiogaisbed.  His  entire  theory  is 
therefore  built  on  sand"  (Contmml.  <m  Jotk,  Inlrod.  p.  9, 
E.T.).  The  other  observation  we  would  make  is,  that 
so|>poaing  it  made  out  by  indubitable  marks  Ihst  the 
book  of  Joshua  haa  undergone  a  careful  reviuon  by  a 
later  editor,  who  haa  altered  expressions  and  interpo- 
lated brief  statements  that  would  not  seriously  impeach 
Ihe  unity  of  the  book,  it  would  still  remain  mlwtanlially 
the  work  of  one  author.  We  caimot  forbear  adding 
that,  in  all  such  imiuiries,  more  fiilb  is  lo  be  placed  on 
a  sound  literary  perception  and  taste  Ihan  on  those  mi- 
nalin  of  expression  and  phraseology  on  which  so  much 
stren  haa  of  late  bsen  laid  bv  some  of  Ihe  scholars  of 
Germany  and  their  folhiwers  in  this  counfiy.  The  im- 
presainn  undoubtedly  left  on  Ihe  mind  of  the  reader  is, 


isbocdici: 


ought  in 


tive ;  and  its  claims  m  this  respect  ci 
doubt  only  by  the  application  lo  it  of  a  species  of  criti- 
dsm  which  would  produce  the  same  result  were  it  ap- 
plifd  10  the  histories  of  Livy,  Ihe  comi       "    "       *" 
or  any  olher  ancient  work  of  narrali' 
IV.  Dala  nfCompemtitm.—Tba  ca 
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nutely  detenoiiwd.  Of  k'™!  value  for  thi*  purpoM  u 
the  ^queut  use  of  the  phrase  ^  until  tbia  dav"  by  tbe 
writer,  in  rafaence  Co  the  duration  of  ceilaia  objects  of 
which  he  writei.  Tbe  oM  of  tocb  a  pbrue  indicata 
indubitably  that  tbe  namtive  was  written  wbile  the 
object  referred  to  wu  still  existing.  It  is  a  phriM, 
alio,  which  may  be  used  witb  reference  to  a  very  limited 
period;  a^fbr  instance,  when  Joahna  nsea  it  <^  the  pe- 
riod up  lo  which  tbe  two  tribea  and  a  half  had  continued 
with  Iheir  brethren  (xxii,  3},  or  when  he  uses  it  of  the 
period  up  to  which  the  In-aelites  had  been  nitTering  (or 
the  iniquity  of  feor  (xxu,  17) ;  comp.  also  xxiii,  B,  9. 
Now  we  Slid  this  phrase  used  by  the  hinoriau  in  cases 
where  the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  a  period  either 
within  Che  lifetime  of  Joshua,  or  not  long  after  his  death. 
Thus  it  ia  used  with  reference  Co  the  stone*  which 
Joshua  set  ap  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where 
Che  priests  had  stood  as  the  people  passed  ova  (iv,  9),  and 
which  we  cannot  Buppoae  nnnained  in  that  portion  for 
a  veiylong  time;  it  is  used  also  ofRahab'a  dwelling  in 
tbe  midst  of  Israel  (vi,  16),  which  must  have  ceased,  at 
the  fortheat,  very  soon  alter  Joshua's  death;  also  of 
Caleb's  pemonal  posseesion  of  Hebron  {xir,  l4),  which 
of  course  terminated  soon  aRer  the  time  of  Jwhua. 
FiMn  these  notices  we  infer  that  the  book  man  have 
been  written  during  Joehaa's  lifetime,  and  camol  have 
been  written  long  after.  With  this  falls  in  the  use  of 
tbe  first  person  in  tbe  reference  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  (v,  1),  where  one  who  was  present  on  Che  occa- 
non  ia  evidently  tbe  writer.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
fact  that  no  allnilon  is  anywhere  made  to  anything 
that  la  known  to  have  bseo  long  posterior  to  the  lime 
of  Jotbua. 

Several  words  occurring  in  this  book  have  been  ad- 
dnccd  as  belon^og  (o  the  later  Hebrew,  and  as,  conse- 
qnently,  indicating  a  later  date  of  composition  for  the 
book  than  the  age  of  Joahua,  or  that  immediately  sn^ 
ceetUng.  But  it  strikingly  shows  the  precarious  basis 
on  which  all  Mich  reasoning  rests,  that  words  are  pro- 
nounced archaic  or  late  Just  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  inquirer;  what  De  Wette  call*  late  being  declared 
(o  be  ancient  by  Hftvemick  and  Ka\,  and  what  HUvei- 
nick  and  Keil  call  ancient  bung  again  pronounced  late 
by  Knobel  and  Davidscn,  and  with  equal  absence  of 
any  show  of  reason  on  bothsidEa.  One  thing  of  impor- 
tance, however,  is,  that  whether  the  writer  has  used 
what  modem  scholars.  Judging  ipriori,aM  later  forms 
or  not,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  no  allusions  to  later 
beta,  and  so  bss  given  evidence  of  antiquity  which 


V.^HfAor.— Assuming  that  the  book  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  writer,  add  that  it  waa  written  about  the 
time  above  auggcated,  the  qoeation  aiisca.  To  whom  is 
it  to  be  ascribed  ?  That  it  is  the  work  of  Joahua  him- 
aelf  is  the  traiUlion  of  the  Jews  (Baba  Batkra.  cap.  i, 
foL  14,  B) ;  and  this  has  been  embraced  by  several  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  among  others,  in  recent  times,  by  K)>- 
Dig,  and,  as  reelects  the  dnt  half  of  the  book,  by  Hilver- 
niclu  "That  tUs  might  have  been  the  case  aa  respects 
all  but  tbe  concluding  section  of  the  book  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  Che  rasons  which  have  been  adduced  in  sap- 
port  of  it  have  not  appeared  sufficient  to  Che  (treat  ma- 
jority of  critics.  These  may  be  thus  briefly  sUted: 
(a)  It  is  evident  (xxiv,  26)  that  Joebua  could  and  did 
write  some  account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which 
is  related  in  this  hook;  (A)  the  numerou*  accounts  of 
Joshua's  intereoutM  with  Uod  (i,  1 ;  iii.  7 ;  iv,  2 ;  V,  S,  3; 
vi,!;  viiglO;  viii,];  x,B;  xi,6;  xiii,  1,3;  xx,\;  xxiv, 
S),  uid  with  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (ver.  13), 
must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no  one  is  more 
likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have  committed  to 
writing  the  two  addressa  which  were  Joshua's  legacy 
to  bis  people  (xxiii  and  xxiv) ;  (i{)  no  one  was  so  well 
qtialificd  by  his  position  to  dcacribc  the  events  related, 
and  to  collect  the  documents  contained  in  the  book ;  (r) 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would 
bare  suggested  Co  him  such  a  record  of  his  acta;  (/) 


one  verse  (vi.  25)  must  have  been  written  by  hmm  pa> 
son  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Joahna;  aiKl  two  other 
versea,  v,  I  and  6 — assuming  the  common  reading  of  the 
former  to  be  correct — are  moat  furiy  intopreted  a*  writ- 
ten by  actors  in  tbe  settle. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the  bosk 
might  be  nuule  after  the  death  of  Jo^uta  withoot  de- 
tracting ftom  the  posaibla  fact  that  the  book  was  sub- 
stantially his  compoaitian.    The  last  verse*  (xxiv,  IS- 

poauble,  though  not  certain,  some  subiwdiiuuc  ercfui,  s* 
tbe  capture  of  Hebron,  of  Delnr  (Joeb.  xv,  IS-I9,  and 
Judg.i,  ID-lb),  and  afLeshem(J«h.xix,17:  aialJ^K- 
x*iii,7),  and  the  Joint  occupation  of  Jemsalen  (Josh. 
XV,  S3,  and  Judg.  i,  il)  did  not  oceor  till  after  Joshaa's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inaaned  in  Um  book  of 
Joahua  by  a  UCe  transcriber.  The  plaaagw  xiii,t-C; 
xvi,  10;  xvii,  11,  which  also  ar«  iub*mnmtly  npcaud 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  daubtleMdMUibeatCTtrtfr- 
ly  the  same  state  of  things  "-j^-"]!  at  two  diatiDEt  pe- 

Other  authors  have  been  conjectured,  a*  Pfaindtas  by 
Xjghtfoot ',  Eleaaar  by  Calvin ;  Samuel  by  Van  TH ;  Im- 
emiah  by  Henry;  one  of  tbe  elders  who  surrived  Joihga 
by  KelL  Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  wa*  written  bf  soae 
one  in  the  time  of  Joeiah :  DavidKni  by  aome  one  in  tbe 
timeof  Saul,  or  somewhat  later;  Maiuua,Le  Clac,Uaa- 


■s,bysc 


in  captivity. 


It  of  tbe 


VL  CVei{iK%.— That  che  narrative  coat 
book  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  tmatwonhy  ai 
tnniaclioni  it  records  is  proved  alike  by  the  axn  u 
which  it  waa  always  held  by  the  Jew* ;  by  tbe  refaeaea 
to  events  recorded  in  it  in  the  mitioDal  aamd  snap 
(comp.  F*a.  xliv,  2-4;  Ixxviii,  M,  65;  txviii,  IS-IS. 
cxiv,  1-8;  Hah.iii,a-13),and  in  other  puts  of  Soip- 
lure  (comp.  Judg.  xviii,  31 :  1  Sam.  1,3,9,  34;  oi.ll. 
Isa.  xiviii,  U;  Acta  vii,  4S;  Heb.  iv,  8;  xi,  »9t. 
James  ii,  26);  by  the  traces  which,  both  in  the  bistnrin. 
and  in  the  geographical  portions,  may  be  fonod  of  tbr 
use  by  the  writer  of  contemporary  docnnHota;  by  ibc 
minuteness  of  the  details  whUb  tbe  autboe  fonulieL 
and  which  indicates  bmiliat  acquaintance  with  ahai 
he  records ;  by  the  accuracy  of  hia  geographical  ddoc- 
ationa,  an  accuracy  wbich  the  results  of  modem  inrati- 
gation  are  inereaaingly  demonstrating;  by  the  fact  thai 
the  tribea  never  had  any  ditpuCe  as  lo  the  boomiaties  of 
their  napective  lerriioriee,  buC  adhered  Co  the  mmgt- 
menta  ^tecifled  in  thin  book ;  and  by  tbe  genoal  ti^tj 
CO  historical  consislcncv  and  probability  which  the  bosk 
diapUyi  (Hilvemick,  EM.  sec  148  aq.).  Soane  of  tb< 
narrative*,  it  ia  true,  are  of  a  miracutona  kind,  hot  tKh 
are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  avowed  rdalkat  is  iks 
Almighty  ef  the  people  whose  history  the  book  reconh 
and  ihey  can  be  r^arded  as  nnhistorical  only  on  tbe  sa- 
snoiption  that  ait  miracles  are  incredible — ■  qiiratiwi  we 
cannot  stop  Co  diacusa  here.  See  UiaAci.Ea.  la  iht 
list  of  aoch  miraculous  interpositions  we  do  not  indada 
the  standing  aCill  of  the  sun,  and  tbe  spying  of  iht 
moon,  recorded  in  ch.  x,  12,  IB.  That  paasage  is  ap- 
parently wholly  a  qufltacion  from  the  book  of  Jaaha, 
and  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  poem  eompoaed  by  ac«i 
laraelite  on  the  occonon ;  it  recolds  in  highly  poetitsi 
bmgoaga  tbe  gradous  help  which  God  granted  u>  Jeabai 
by  the  retarding  of  the  approach  of  daiknese  kxig  enoa^ 
lo  enable  biTn  to  complete  tbe  destruction  of  hia  oe- 
miee,  and  is  no  rnore  to  he  taken  literally  than  i*  si^ 
a  paasags  as  Fsa.  cxiv,  4-6,  where  the  Knt  Sea  i*  de- 
scribed as  being  frightened  and  fleeing,  and  tbe  moaa- 
tains  as  skipping  like  rama.  See  jAsmtk,  Book  a. 
That  God  inlerpoeed  on  this  occasion  to  help  hia  peo^ 
we  do  not  doubt :  but  that  he  inCetpoed  by  the  wnUaf 
of  such  a  miracle  as  Che  wonls  taken  liceaally  woald  iv- 
dicate,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe. 

The  aocoont  ^ven,ch.viii,l  sq.,of  tbe  taking  of  AI 
has  been  much  dwelt  upon  as  presenting  ■  Danatitt 
which  is  uidultorical.   It  ia  incredible  that  Joaboaaaa 
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Am  bodies  of  men,  one  comptiBing  80,000  wldien,  the 
other  6000,  to  lie  in  unbnah  iguiut  tbe  eicy,  while  be 
himadf  •dvanced  va  it  with  tbe  main  body  nf  hla  anny ; 
and  yet  tliii  hchu  to  be  wbat  tbe  nuntive  >lale>. 
WbM  incieuea  the  impmbabilily  here  ia  tbU  the  lar- 
ger iiody  is  never  mentioned  u  having  eome  into  action 
al  all,  for  Ihs  whole  exploit  was  aeeompliahed  by  Ibe 
5000  and  thoae  who  were  with  jMhua.  ir  the  case 
wer«  atalcd  tbui:  That  Joebna  Utok  30,000  of  his  war- 
lion,  and  of  these  gent  away  5000  to  lie  in  unbnsh, 
vbile  be,  with  the  nmuning  £6,000,  advanced  against 
tbe  citT,  tbe  nanalive  would  be  perfectly  simple  and 
audible.  Tbe  soggtMitm  that  venes  IS  and  13  are  a 
marginal  gloss  which  bu  been  sappowd  to  creep  into 
the  t«xt,  leaves  the  namlive  biudened  with  tbe  im- 
piobable  stalement  that  80,000  men  eouM  advance  on 
a  in  dayUghl,  and  lie  coiic«Led  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borfaood  for  several  horns  without  their  presence  being 
■ospectcd  by  Ibe  inhabitants.  Still  Jess  probable  seems 
the  an^eMion  that  in  these  verses  we  have  a  fragment 
of  an  older  record.  Keil  Labors  to  show  that  from  tbe 
peculiar  style  of  Shemitic  nairative  it  is  competent  to 
supply,  in  ver.  8,  in  thought,  fium  the  subsequent  nar- 
n^ve,  that  from  tbe  80,000  whom  Jnahua  look  he  se- 
lected 6000,  whom  he  sent  away  by  night.  But,  what- 
e*B  may  be  the  diScuUies  in  this  text,  it  wooldbe  un- 
lowonable  on  this  account  to  relinquish  our  conSdence 
oa  the  general  credibility  of  tbe  book. 

VIL  Be/atiat  to  tlu  Palalarh.— The  Pentateuch 
brings  down  the  history  of  tbe  Israelites  to  the  death 
of  Hoso,  at  which  it  naturally  tctminatee.  Tbe  book 
of  Joshua  takes  ap  tbe  history  at  this  point,  and  con- 
tinues it  to  tbe  death  of  Joshua,  which  rumishai  anoth- 
er natoral  pause.  From  resemblances  between  the  lan- 
guage and  forms  of  expression  used  by  tbe  author  of 
tbe  book  of  Joshua  and  thoae  found  in  Deuteronomy,  it 
haa  been  supposed  that  both  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  same  writer.  This,  of  course,  proct  " 
on  tbe  supposition  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
the  composition  of  Hoses ;  a  queslioD  on  wbich  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  See  Deittkrobomi 
Pc^TATiucH.  It  may  soSce  to  observe,  that  whilat 
is  natural  to  expect  that  many  nmitarilies  of  phrseeol- 
ogy  and  language  would  be  apparent  in  works  so  nearly 
contcmporaneoos  as  that  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  of 
Joahoa,  there  an  yet  such  differences  between  them  as 
nay  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  production 
of  the  same  writer.  Thus,  in  tbe  Penlateocb,  we  have 
the  word  Jrricio  always  spelt  In^^,  whilK  in  Joshua  it 
ia  always  in^^l^;  in  Deut«oDamy  WO  have  »|B  V» 
(iv,  34 ;  V,  9 ;  vi^  15),  in  Joshua  xitQ  ^It  (xxiv,  19) ;  in 
y  th»inf.of  »^;,W/«ir,isni;'n7  (iv.lO; 
I,  M,  etc),  in  Joshua  it  is  kl'^  (xxii,  36) ;  in 
avo  warriors  described  as  3'^n  ""53 
(iii,18),wbilst  in  Joshua  they  are  called  Vm  ^yzi 
(i,  14;  vi,!,elc.).  We  have  aton  in  Joahoa  tbe  peculiar 
formula  ^K^3  iViJ,  which  nowhere  occum  in  the  I'en- 
tateacb,bntonly  is  1^^  (Lev.  xx, 9,  II,  12, etc);  tbe 
expreison  V^Mln  Vs  ^i^^  (iii,  1 1, 13),  which  occurs 
•gun  only  in  Zech.  vi,6;  the  phrase,  "Ibe  heart  melu 
«ir(ii,ll;  v,l ;  Tii,6);  etc  In  tbe  P«ntateoch,  also. 
we  find  the  UMge  with  respect  (o  tbe  third  personal  pro- 
iMnm  feminine  Bnctoaling  between  K'n  and  K>ini  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  the  usaga  is  flxed  dovrn  to  M^h, 
which  became  the  permanent  osai^  of  the  lan|{usge. 
We  find,  also,  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  demonstntire 
proDoun,  with  the  article,  sometimes  appears  in  the  form 
bttn,  while  in  Joshua  and  elsewhere  It  is  always  n^MH. 
The  evidence  here  is  the  tame  in  effect  as  would  accrue 
in  tbe  case  of  L^tin  writers  IVom  The  use  of  ipm*  and 
^,  altat  and  illt.  That  tbe  anlbor  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  derived  part  of  his  information  (h>ni  the  Penla- 
lencb  ia  evident,  if  we  compare  Deu(.  xviii,  1, 3,  and 


Mamb.xviii,!0,  with  Josh.  xiii,U,  as ;  xlv,  4.  Evm 
the  unusual  form  ""dX  is  repeated  in  Joshua.  Compare 
al«oNumb.xzxi,8,withJosb.xui,SlandS2.  The  an> 
thor  of  the  book  of  Jusboa  frequently  repeals  the  state- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  more  delaiied  (iirm,  and 
mentiona  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  tbe 
Pentateuch  was  wrilten.  Compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  13 
and  14,  with  Josh,  xiii,  7  tq. ;  Numb,  xxiii,  87,  with 
Josh,  xiii,  17  iq,  j  Numb,  xxxv  with  Josh.  xxL 

There  b  also  considerable  similarity  between  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  tbe  books  of  Joabna  and  Judges: 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  Judg.  iii,  8;  Jooh.  xv,  18  sq.,  Judg.  i,  10, 
30;  Josh,  xr,  16-10,  Judg.  i,  11-16;  Josh,  xv,  63,  Judg. 
i,31;  Josh.zvi,  10,  Judg.  1,39;  Josh,  xvii,  13,  Judg.  i, 
27 )  Josh.  lix,  47,  Judg.  xviii. 

VIII.  CcBisMMlarHi^-The  exegctical  be^  cxpreoly 
on  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  exclusively  art  the  follow* 
ing,  of  which  we  devignate  the  tmat  Important  by  an 
asterisk  prefixed:  Origen,  ^ritcfo  (in  t^.ii,  893);  also 
Honaiia  (ib.  ii,  397) ;  also  Sdolia  (in  Bibl.  Pair.  Gal- 
landii,  siv);  Ephraem  Sjrus,  Erpbmalio  (in  O^.  iv, 
293);  Procopins,A'o(«(inhisOna(nH-*an)i  Theodorat, 
QinationH  (in  0pp.  I,  i);  Isidore,  Commeilaria  (in  Opp,y, 
Bode,  Qvatlumri  (in  0pp.  p.  8) ;  Rabanus,  ■■  Joi.  (in 
t>p}).ed.MarteneetDurand,p.6e8)i  Bopert, /■  Jos.  (in 
Qpp.  1,831);  Toauius,/ay<«.(inCipp,);  BasbiorJaf 
Chi,  Caaimaiiaruu  (lYom  the  Heb.  [found  in  Ibe  Rab- 
biidcal  Bibles]  by  BreilbaiqiC,  Goih.  1710,  4to) ;  Babtd 
Eaaia,  da-iiD  (ed.  with  Lau  notea  by  Abicht,  Ljpa.  ITIi, 
4lo ;  also  in  the  Tkri.  Xoc.  Theol.-Pltil.  L  B.  1733,  i,  474 
sq.) ;  BorrbauB  or  Cellarius,  Commrtilarii  [indud.  Ruth, 
Samuel,  and  Kings]  (Baal.  15S7,  fol.) ;  Uvaur, /fomtf- 
ia  (Tigur.  1M6, 4to) ;  Calvin,  Coinntfnfariiu  (in  O/y.  { ; 
in  French,  Gcnev.  1566, 8vo;  transL  in  EngL  by  W. F., 
Lond.  1578,4lo ;  by  Beveridge,  Edinb.  1864, 8ro) ;  firen- 
lius,  Commentarii  (in  (^.  ii);  Karaus,  Exctrpla  (in 
Ugolini  7^f»aur.xx,497);  Strigel,5cWin  (Ijps.  1670, 
1576,  Bvo) ;  Ferns,  KnatTOtimrt  [inclad.  Exodus,  etc] 
(Colon.  1571, 1574,  ero);  *Mauas  [Rom.  Cath.],/»iu- 
IrtHia  (Antw.  1574,  foL ;  also  in  Wallon's  Polyglot,  vi, 
and  in  the  Criliri  Saeri,  ii);  Chytneus,  PmUainma 
(Rosi,  167T,Svo);  Montanud,  Cmamnlariia  (Antwerp, 
16S8,4lo);  Heidenreicb, /VeiTiyn  (Leipa.  1589,-  Stel. 
1604, 4to);  Heling,/Vrio(4a[includ.Ruth,Samue1,and 
Kings](Norib.l593-4,3vols.8vo};  Laniado, -if;  ^^3 
(Venice,  1603,  fok);  Ibn-CbsjLm,  "pHK  3^  [including 
Judges]  (Venice,  1600,  foL;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rab- 
binical Bible) ;  Serarius,  Conwufanuf  (UognnU160S- 
10, 3  vols.  foL ;  Far.  IGlO.foL),  Hagalianua,  ConiaKa- 
rwj(Tumon.l61},3  vols.roL);  Hllaicken,A«wi>nwlv- 
fea  (Leipa.l6l8,4to);  Drunus,  CosuHoitaruu  [including 
Judge«andSamael](Franeck.l61S,4lo)i  Baldwin, Prv- 
diglm  (Wiltenb.  1621, 4to) ;  ^Ix^ta,  PndigtHt  (Caasel, 
1648, 41o);  De  Naxera, Commfltfum  (voL i, Antw.  1660 ; 
ti,Lugd.l66!,roL);  jl  Lapidc/N  Jut.  [and  other  books] 
(Antw.  1653,  foL);  Cocceius,  Xota  (in  (^.  i.309;  xj, 
47);  Bonefr«re.C<nHviiran'iii[includ.JaiigesandItuth] 
(I^ris,  1669,  foL);  Marcellius,  CBnaiaaaniit  (Herbip. 
1661, 4to);  Hannecken.^eb«rfa(a(GisB.1666,8vu);Os- 
ander.  Commatlariiu  (Tubing.  1681,  foL) ;  lung,  Extr- 
eitatioRft  (Regiom.  1688,  4lo);  'Schmidt,  I'rteltdiima 
[with  Isaiah]  (Ilamb.  1698, 1695, 1703,  4to);  Heidtg- 
((cr,£«5i(ica  [ioclod.M«tthew,etc.](Tigur.  1700, 4to); 
tlIlblmann,Co<iHiaKaruu(ed.Martin,Dresd.  1701,410); 
Felibien.  Comnmlani  [indud.  Judges,  Kuth,  and  Kings] 
(Paris,  1704, 4ta);  Le  Ckrc,t'oiniH(nfar>uf  (AmEl.1'08: 
Tubing.  1703,  foL);  Holdenbauer,  Eri£*teruiis  [indud. 
Judgea,  etc]  (QoadUnb.  1774,  4to):  Obomik,  OOl'^PI, 
etc.  (in  the  Hebrew  Commentary,  Vienna,  1793. 8*o,pt. 
166)  j  Lightfoot,.4iinotor>o)i«  (in  Worh,  x);  Haider, 
NoUt  fm  sat  Cril.  1) ;  Meyer,  Brtnmdlktiie,  etc  (in 
Ammon  and  Benhold's  X'rif.  Joura.  l816,4lo,ii,8S7  sq.); 
Kiev,  VrbtTwU.  (Leipi.  1817,  8vo)  -,  Paulns,  Blirir,  etc 
(in  his  Thfol-Exeg.  Camerr.  Heldeb.  1833,  ii,  149  aq.) ; 
Uerdwcnkn,  i>upii(al>o,  etc  (Groningen,  183G,  8toJ  g 
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Maunr,  Commaiar  (SlaU^.  ISSt.  8ra)j  •RoMnmUlki, 
Scholia  (lipa.  1833,  Svo) ;  •Keil,  Commeatar  (ErUogen, 
1S47, 8vo ;  tniuL  in  Clulie'g  LQi.  Edinh.  IK&T,  8to  i  dif- 
ftieut  from  tbit  in  Keil  uid  DetiUacliV  Cummenury) ; 
•Bmh,  Nola  (N.  Y.  18W,  limn) ;  Miller,  Lrrtum  (Lond. 
I8it,litiKi>;  Cumming,  Acnifui^  (Lundon,  lSS7,Bro); 
'Knobcl,  ErMSrung  [includinf;  Numben  uid  Deuter- 
onomy] (in  Ihe  KHng^:  Kxr-/.  flilbch.  Leipi.  l«ei ,  8vo) ; 
Atkhl,  Goiptl  in  Joth.  (Lond.  Uffl,  8v<jJ.    See  Coxmkn- 

J03HUA,  SroRlous  WRmsos  or.    The  Samari- 

tvu,  who  fur  dogmalicil  puipoera  endeivnred  [o  depip- 
dale  the  auQioriCy  o!  penniia  meiilioDed  iu  the  latter 
booki  dT  the  Old  Tenaoient,  such  as  Eli,  Samuel,  Zerub- 
babel,  and  othen,  had  no  tucb  intemt  in  BlUcking  the 
peraon  of  Joshua.    Eulogius,  according  to  Photii  Corfw, 


[i.230,ai 


Joshua, 

IfoMa  »mU. 'The  Lord  will  raiae  m  up  a  prophet,'"  ett 
(Compan  Lanipe,  CununrnT.  in  ErangtlHiia  Jolvnmu,  i, 
748.)  The  SamaiitaRi  even  endeavored  to  exalt  the 
memory  of  Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleua  ol  many 
atrange  legeuda  which  they  embodisl  in(/i  their  Arabic 
book  of  Juihua,  a  work  which  neenu  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  Middle  Agas,  aad  ia  quotad  by  the  RabbiD- 
ieal  ehroniden  of  that  period,  SepherJuchaiin,  R.  Sam- 
Del,  ShuUam  (f.  IM),  .Shabbeleth  {Haiaibaiaii,  p.  96), 
Having  {Hiiloria  OriaUali;^  40aq.),Zuni  {Gotttt- 
dim^KkeVoHragtdtrJadem,^\.Wy.  Reland  Buppoaed 
that  this  book  waa  written  at  an  earlier  period,  and  aog- 
meoUd  in  the  Middle  Agea;  bat  it  ia  more  likely  that 
the  whole  ia  a  late  compilaljon.  (Compare  Hottingeri 
Smegma,  p.  468.) 
The  HMUlled  book  of  Joihua  of  the  Rainaritana  con- 


aof  I 


impilationi  fniin  the  Penta(«ucb,  oi 


Joshua,  the  books  of  Judges  and  of 
with  miuy  Jewish  legrada.  Its  compiler  pretends  that 
it  is  translated  rmm  the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  but  it  was 
probatiljr  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  manifeslly 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Kuan,  which  exerdied  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  it  (comp.  Keland,  De  Saniar- 
ilaali,  Diuertatima  MUctlliUKa,  ii,  12  and  G8:  Bodi- 
g«r,  in  the  Hall.  AOg.  Lil.  ZtU.  for  1818,  No.  217).  The 
author  of  this  complation  endearon  to  prove  that  the 
Samaiitani  are  Israelites,  and  be  claims  for  them  Ihe 
celebrity  of  the  Jews.  He  attempta  (o  turn  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  histoiy  in  favor  of  the  Samaritans,  By 
his  account  Joshtui  built  Ihe  temple  on  Moant  Geriiim, 
and  then  eelablisbed  public  worship;  the  schism  be- 
tween Jews  and  Sanunlans  commenced  under  Eli,  who, 
aa  well  as  Samuel,  was  an  apostate  and  sorcerer;  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Samaritan 
form  of  wonhip  was  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  form; 
Zerubbabcl  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  corrupted, 
were  authoritatively  rejected;  Alexander  the  Great  ex- 
pressed hii  veneration,  not  for  the  Jewi,  but  for  the  Sa- 
.inaricans;  then  were  oppressed  under  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, but  again  obtained  permission  to  wonhip  publicly 
ou  Mount  Gerizim.  The  whole  book  ooniisls  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Biblical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falsify  facts  for  dogmatical  purposea.     This 

der  Adrian.  The  only  kuowu  copy  of  this  book  is  that 
of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which  is  now  in  the  lihrari,-  at  Leyden. 
Although  the  Ungusge  is  Arabic,  it  is  written  in  Sa- 
maritan characters.  Even  Ihe  Samaritans  themselves 
aecm  to  have  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Epitlola 
(Und.  17M,  p.  48),  mentlona  that  he  could  not  find  it 
at  Nabulus,  nor  have  subsequent  inquiriea  ltd  to  its  dia- 
covory  there.  An  edition,  l>om  the  only  MS.  extant, 
appeared  in  1848  at  Leyden,  with  the  title  " /.ibn-Junn.- 
Chrottuum  Stimaritiaiitm ;  edidit,  Ldliue  vertit,  etc.,T. 
ti.  J.  JuynboU."  It  seems  nc\-er  to  have  been  recog- 
nised bv  the  Samaritans  theioaelv»  (Ue  Welte,  EM. 
see  171). 


chroniclea  of  Abul  Phetach.  See  Acla  EnMtmm 
Lipi.,  anno  1691,  p.  167;  Schnnrrer's  aamarHimiMtkrf 
Brirfirtdutt,m  Eichhoni's  Rrptriarium,  iK,M;  a<|ieE- 
imen  by  Schuurrer,  in  Paulua's  A'cikj  fliynW»inM,  i, 
117  sq. 

The  mention  of  the  book  of  Jasber  baa  givoi  rise  to 
some  spurious  compilation*  under  that  name,  ■■  wdl  in 
Hebrew  as  in  Engtish.     See  J  AaHKR. 

2.  A  native  of  Keth-sbemeah,  an  Isnelitr,  the  owns 
of  the  fleld  into  which  the  cart  came  which  bat«  the  afk 
OD  its  return  from  the  land  of  the  l^iliatinea;  upoo  a 
great  stone  in  the  midat  of  the  field  ibe  Beth-abraritca 
sacrificed  the  cows  that  drew  the  cait,  in  houn  at  iU 
arrival  (1  Sam.  vi,  14, 18).     RC  1124. 

3.  The  governor  ^  Jerusalem  al  Ihe  titoe  of  tbe  i*f> 
onnation  by  Jonah ;  the  enlnnce  In  his  palace  was  ait- 
ualed  near  oiw  of  the  idolatrous  erectiona  at  the  dtj 
gates  (!  Kings  xxiii,  8).    R.C.  628. 

4.  TheBonofJoanlecb(Hag.i,l,l!,14t  Zech.iii,I, 
3,9;  vi,  11),  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Uaggai  and 
Zechariah;  betterkuawuby  thenameorjESHfa  (q-T.). 

J<Mlin>  ben-Huiuija,  one  of  tbe  moat  hooofad 
maslers  in  Israel,  dooriahedin  the  second  icniury  a<ih« 
Christian  leia.  He  was  a  mechanic  by  trade,  ami  earn- 
ed his  livelihood  by  ctmtinoing  to  worit  atUamdeenn 
when  teacher  of  the  RabfaimcalaclKiol  at  Bekiio.wliilha' 
be  had  removed  from  Jemsalem  after  ita  downfalL  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  ceMwaled  RablH  ben-Zachai,  and 
did  honor  to  his  master  as  ■  teacher  in  IsneL  Hia  oon- 
troi-enun  with  GamaUel  and  Elieier  bco-H>naiH^ 
which  are  celebrated  in  the  Mishna  and  the  Tafanvd, 
evince  that  he  was  a  very  fc^midable  anlagmist  od  ac- 
count of  Ihe  force  of  bis  reasoning  powers  and  Ibe  poo- 
gency  of  his^iL  In  afterlife  Joshua  went  with  Gama- 
liel and  Akiba  to  Rome,  to  plead  with  Trajan  oo  bejialf 
of  his  oppreased  countiymHi,  and  wit  received  bj  tbe 
emperor  wiih  unusual  courtesy  and  respect.  It  ia  ena 
reported  (though  not  on  any  certain  aulboriiy)  that 
Trajan's  daughter,  the  princess  Imra,  honored  tb«  Jew- 
ish Rabbi  wilb  her  friendship;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, looking  at  the  homely  garii  in  which  so  much  via- 
dom  was  etu;aaed,  she  said  to  him,  "Thou  sit  [he  beauty 
of  wisdom  in  an  abject  dress."  '-Uood  wine,'  Jaahaa 
compUcently  replied, "  is  not  kept  in  gold  or  ailve 

that  about  this  lime  Judaism  numbered  many  pmadytta 
among  the  patrician  ladiea  of  Rome,  to  wboee  arcfaiiig 
hearts  the  herd  of  old  and  disrepulable  dniies  prwnwd 
no  ground  of  comfort  orfai^  at  all  companble  with  that 
afforded  by  tbe  Hebrew's  purer  wonhip— the  wo—hip 
of  the  one  true  God— we  need  not  htsitate  to  oedii  the 
truth  ofthis  story,  and  the  belief  of  sonie  that  Inns  n^ 
waa  a  Jewish  convert.  It  is  also  related  that  TrBjan.iB 
a  bantering  way,  begged  Ihe  old  Rabbi  to  show  him  his 
Clod,  whom  he  had  affirmed  lo  be  every  where  pamat. 
Ann  some  convensliou,  Trajan  still  adhetug  to  bis 
demand  to  see  Ihe  God  of  tbe  Hetnewa,  Jmboa  said. 
"  Well,  let  us  flnt  look  at  one  of  his  ambassadon ;'  od. 
taking  the  emperor  into  Ihe  open  air,  he  dcaired  htas  Id 
gaie  at  the  sun  in  his  full  meridian  power.  *"  I  caimss,' 
replied  Trajan;  "the  light  danles  me."  "Cauat  ihca. 
then,"  said  the  Babbi,  "expect  lo  beboW  ihe  glory  ef 
the  Crealtir.wheu  thou  art  unable  to  endure  the  light  (T 
one  of  his  creataraT"  In  such  anecdotes  attributed  ■ 
Joehua  ben-Hananja  the  Talmud  abounds,  sod  it  ia  en- 
dent  that  in  his  day  Jnshoa  figured  as  tbe  moat  able  of 
all  the  Rabbins.  See  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  JnritM  IjL 
p,6l!  Grat«,f;MC*.<fcrJurfni,iv,«:»q.     (J.H.W.) 

JoBhaa  (or  Jeahna)  b«n-J«lindalt  (caU«l  ia 

Arabic  Abulfariij  Eortaa  IbR-Amad),  quoted  by  Abea- 
Eira  as  R.JaAua  (nSIO"  'l).  a  distinguiafaed  Jew- 
ish philcsopher,  grammarian,  and  oiinmentator  of  ik* 
Kvaite  sect,  Aouiished  in  tbe  11th  ceoinry.  FiofB  bis 
great  piety  and  extensive  knowledge,  be  obtained  lb* 
booorahle  appellatioD  of  Ik*  agrd  at  praljltr  (Uo^a- 
lojAI-SheiJiA).   His  espoairions,  which  cover  Ihe  wbuti 
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of  the  CHd  TmL,  ue  itill  in  MS.  The  only  mgntBiu 
printed  mn  giv«n  by  Aben-Exn  on  Geo.  xiTiii,  li  i  xlix, 
37;  i:xad.iii,S,IS;  iv,*;  »i,8, 13;  vU,  3, 13;  vlii,  2S; 
■,6:  xii,5j  IV,  4;  xvU,  IB;  ixi,  37;  xiii,  7i  Tixxv, 
6;  Lev.  ivi,  1;  H<w.  v,  Ti  Joel  Ui,  t;  Amoa  ix,  10; 
Obid.  IT;  Jonah  ui,B;  Hicahl),7|  vii,lS;  Hib.li,?; 
Zeph.iii,  1;  Hag.  ii.  10;  &faLii,e;  D«n.i,Si  ii,4;  iv, 
17;  vii,  B;  vif'i;  Pu.  Ixxxvili,  1;  dx,S-,  ex,  8;  cxix, 
180;  cxxii,  1;  cxiix,  fl.  Compare  DeliUach,>N  Aarvn 
bm-Eii<u,0'<Tl  ]r9(Ld|bi(i,18U),p.315aq.irinBkgT, 
Udate  Xodwrnut  (Tiauia,1860),tezt,p.llT;  GrlU, 
Oe*BUclUd(rJwfai,vi,»4M).;  liiUi>,Biil.Cgelop.».T. 

Joahna  ITarbonl.    Sea  Tidal. 

Joai'kh  (Heb.  YotUgaJk',  mOK'',  iaoM  by  ynio- 
voA,  Zech.  vi,  10,  elaewhera  in  the  paiagogk  form  I'd- 
ajltya'ibr,  VI^QM^,  and  in  the  text  ot  Jer,  xxvii,  1, 
«n;i^1K^;  SepL,  N.  T„  and  Jnepbua  'Iwouic.  "  J«i- 
n."  Halt,  i,  10, 11),  Ihe  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Tho  Hilecntb  king  of  Jndali  aTter  iu  aeparation 
Iroin  the  lungdom  ofIuael,the  son  (by  Jedidab)  wid,  at 
(he  eaiiy  age  of  agbt  years,  &C  640,  the  ncetaeor  of 
Atni>n(SKiii^xxIi,l;  2ChnHi.xixiii,l).  HlahiMory 
ii  coDUuned  in  2  Kings  xxii-ixiT,  90 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
xxxv|  and  the  flret  twelve  chapten  or  Jeiemiah  throw 
much  light  opon  the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in 
his  days.  Avoiding  Ihe  example  of  his  immediate  pie- 
deceaaors,  he  "did  that  which  was  right  in  the  tight  or 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David  hit  fa- 
ther, and  tuned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left'  (2  Kings  xxii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxjtiv,  2). 

I.  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  y«u  of  his  age  (EC. 
6S9)  be  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idolatry  in  all 
its  fomu  which  diacinguiahed  hie  character  and  reign ; 
Bnd  be  was  not  qnile  twenty  yeara  old  (RC  628)  when 
he  proclaimed  open  war  against  it,  although  mon  or 
lesa  favored  by  many  men  of  ranlt  and  influence  in  the 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  He  then  commenced  a 
thoruogh  purification  of  the  land  from  all  taint  of  idola- 
tiy  by  going  ibom 


a  iltan  and  imagea,  and  cotdng  down 
the  grora  which  bad  been  consecrated  to  idol-worsbip 
(see  fiertboldt,  De  purgalione  per  Jotiam,  Eri.  1817). 
Uia  detastalian  of  idolatry  could  not  have  been 
strongly  expressed  than  by  ransacking  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Idolatrous  priests  of  former  days,  and  consuming 
their  bnnee  upon  Ihe.  id<d  aJtaiB  before  they  were  aver> 
tamed.  Vet  this  operation,  although  unexampled  in 
Jewid)  history,  was  foretold  846  yean  befara  Joaiah 
waa  bom  by  the  prophet  who  was  mmmiasioned  to  de- 
nounce Id  Jeroboiun  tbe  future  panishmem  of  his  tiiL 
He  even  named  Juaiah  aa  the  person  by  wbom  this  act 
waa  to  be  performed,  and  said  that  it  should  be  pet- 
fanned  in  Beth-el,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (1  Kings  xiii,  !).  All  Cbia  seoned  moch 
beyond  the  range  of  human  prohabililis ;  hut  it  waa 
poformed  to  tbe  letter,  for  Juaiah  did  not  conttne  his 
proceedings  to  bis  own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a  con- 
aidetabla  part  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  then  lay  comparatively  desolale,  with  the  same 
abject  in  view ;  and  at  Beth-el,  in  particular,  executed 
all  that  the  prophet  had  foieluld  (2  Kings  xxiii,  1-19; 
3  Chron.  xxxiv,  3-7,  S2).  In  these  proceeding*  Joaiah 
aeema  lo  have  been  actuated  by  an  absolute  /lalrtd  o( 
idolaliy,  inch  as  no  other  king  since  David  had  ntani- 
feated,  and  which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  (o  mani- 
feat  in  the  same  degree.  3o  important  waa  this  refor- 
mation of  the  public  coltoa  under  Jtaiab  that  it  Ibrms 
•a  ^Mwh  whence  Jeremiah  dales  many  of  his  pfophe- 
ciea(Jer.xxv,3,ll,29). 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign  and  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  hia  age  (EC.  623),  when  the  land  had  been 
thonoghly  purified  (lom  idolatry  and  all  ihat  belonged 
to  it,  Joaiab  proceeded  to  repair  and  beautify  the  Tem- 
ple of  tbe  Lord  (2  Kjnga  xxii,  8;  xxiii,  28).  In  the 
IV— 88' 
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coorae  of  this  pinB  labor  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  di». 
covered  in  the  sanetoaiy  ■  volume,  which  proved  In 
contain  the  books  of  Moeea,  and  which,  from  thetenna 
employed,  seems  to  hare  been  considered  the  oripnal 
of  Ihe  law  as  wrluen  by  Moaes.  On  this  pinnt  then 
has  been  much  anxious  dlscutuon  and  some  rash  Man 


then  is  no  exlanol  evidence — that  is,  evidence  l>eBidea 
the  law  itself— that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it 
waa  thua  produced  by  Hilkiah.  Thia  aaaettion  il  is  the 
leas  necesaary  to  auawer  bera,  aa  It  will  be  noticed  bi  tbe 
article  PnrrATKUCU.  (See  also  De  Wetle,  Beilr.  i,  168 
•q-;  Bertboldt,  Pro^,  de  »  quod  <■  //urgatione  laeror. 
Jud.  ptr  Jonam  facta  omijun  moxwH  txmtigent  maiia- 
rabUe,  ErL  1817;  al»  in  hit  OpuK.  p,  32  tq.)  But  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  Ibunded  very  much  on  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  king  was  gmtly  aatoniabed  when  aome 
parts  of  the  law  wen  read  to  him.  It  u  indeed  perfect- 
ly manifeal  that  he  had  previously  been  entirelj  igno- 
rant of  mucb  that  he  tlien  heard ;  and  be  rent  hia  dothea 
in  consternation  when  he  found  that,  with  the  beat  in- 
tentions to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  all  his  people  had 
been  living  in  the  neglect  of  duties  which  the  law  de- 
clared to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  certamly  difficult 
to  account  for  this  ignorance.  Some  suppooe  that  aU 
Ihe  copies  of  the  taw  had  perished,  and  that  tbe  king 
had  nerer  seen  one.  But  tbia  is  very  unlikely;  Ibt, 
however  scarce  complete  coiries  may  have  be^  the 
luouB  king  was  likely  to  have  been  the  poaaaasur  of  one. 
The  probobilily  seems  to  be  thai  the  passages  read  woe 
those  awful  denunciations  agunat  diaobedienca  with 
which  tbe  book  of  Dcatcronomy  condodea.  and  which, 
for  some  cause  or  olher,  the  king  had  never  before  read, 
or  wliich  had  never  before  jnnduoed  on  bis  mind  Ibe 
same  strong  convicdon  of  the  imminent  dangera  under 
which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to  Urn  fiom  a 
volume  invested  with  a  characlei-  so  venerable^  and 
brooght  with  stKb  interesting  ciicnmstoncta  nndn  bis 
mtice.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  very  difflcuU 
for  us  in  tbia  age  and  oonntry  to  estimate  the  acantinees 
of  tbe  opportonitiea  which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  religion. 
The  epecia]  commission  sent  forth  by  Jebosbapbot  (1 
Chron.  xvii,  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under  such  kings  aa 
Asa  and  his  son  the  Levitea  were  inauffldent  for  the  re- 
ligious Instruction  of  the  people.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  information  acceanble  to  a 
generation  which  had  grown  ap  in  the  reigns  of  Hanaa- 
aeh  and  Amon?  We  do  not  know  Ihat  the  law  was 
read  as  a  staled  part  of  any  ordinaif  public  service  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Dent, 
xxxl,  10  waa  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God 
was  wtmbipped  there  with  daily  aacrittoe,  psalmody, 
and  prayer. 

The  king,  In  hia  alarm,  aeni  to  Huldah  "  ibe  pmphet- 
na"  for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency  [  see  H  dlOah]  : 
her  answer  aasured  him  that,  although  the  dread  penal- 
ties threalened  by  the  taw  had  been  incurred  and  would 
be  inflicted,  he  should  be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fs- 
ihera  before  the  days  of  punishment  and  Borrow  came. 

It  was  perh^H  not  without  aome  hope  of  averting 
this  doom  that  the  king  immedistely  called  the  people 
together  at  Jcmaalem,  and  engaged  them  in  a  solemn 
renewal  of  the  aodeut  covenant  with  God.  When  this 
hod  been  done,  tbe  Paaover  was  celebrated  with  care- 
ful attention  tu  the  directioos  given  ui  the  law,  and  on 
a  scale  of  unexampled  magnidcence.  (On  the  public 
importance  of  this  lera,  see  Eiek.  i,  1. 2.)  But  all  was 
too  late;  Ihe  honr  of  meioy  bad  paaeed;  for  "the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  Bereeneaa  of  bia  great  wrath,  where- 


8.  That  removal  from  Ihe  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josisb  aa  ■  blessing  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  was  brought  about  In  a  way  which  he  probably  had 
ikot  expected.    Phonoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought 
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m  paMBge  throngh  bu  tcmtorin  on  ui  expedition 
■giiost  the  Cbaldieaiit ;  but  Josiib  refuKd  to  allow  the 
much  of  the  Egyptian  aimy  thnm^h  fait  domiaiotu, 
and  prepired  to  leaiH  the  ittonipt  by  force  of  trmi.  Hi* 
reuon  for  thii  oppoution  hu  umally  been  usiuned  to 
have  been  ■  high  seam  of  loyally  to  the  Aatjiiaa  moo- 
arch,  whose  tribulary  be  isJiuppoBedlo  have  been.  Sueh 
n  U  least  the  conjecture  uf  t^deaui  (CaanHriDa,  anno 
610)  and  of  Milman  {Hulary  o/ihe  Jev),  i,  318).  Bat 
the  Bible  aaciibefl  no  FMjcb  cbivaltoufl  motive  to  Joaiah; 
■nd  it  doe*  not  occur  to  Juaephus,  who  attribolei  ('4af. 
X,  9, 1)  Joaiih'a  reaiataiwe  merely  to  Fate  urging  him 
to  deaCniclion',  nor  to  the  author  of  1  Eidr.  i,  in,  irbo 
dnciibea  bim  aa  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  ad- 
vice; nor  (o  Ewald,  who  (CucA. /ir,  Ui,  707)  conjectura 
Uutit  may  have  been  the  constant  aitn  of  Joaiah  lore- 
■tore  not  only  the  ritual,  but  alio  the  kingdom  of  David 
in  iu  full  exleat  and  independence,  and  that  he  stUcked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  be  couaidered  «  hia  north- 
em  domiriona,  Thii  conjecture,  if  equally  probable 
with  the  former,  la  oiiitilly  without  adujuate  support  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  aomewhat  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  Joaiah,  Necho  was  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  ha«- 
(ili^ea  with  Joeiab  :  the  appevance  of  the  Hebrew  army 
at  Hegiddo  (comp.  Ueiod.  it,  169),  however,  brought  on 
■  battle,  in  which  the  king  of  Jodab,  altbougb  dia- 
guised  for  aecurity,  waa  id  deaperateiy  wounded  by  a 
random  arrow  that  hia  attNidants  removed  liim  ftom 
the  war^hariot  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
waa  taken  M  Jeniialem,  where  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
tbirty-one  yean.  B.a  609.  (See  J.  a  Kieeling'a  Et- 
ta) on  this  anbject,  Lipe.  17M.)  No  king  that  reigned 
in  lantel  waa  ever  mora  deeply  laoirated  by  all  his  sub- 
jecta  than  Joaiah  i  and  we  are  (old  that  the  prophet 
Jeiemlah  cutnpused  on  the  occasion  an  elegiac  ode, 
which  waa  long  preserved  among  the  people  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  S9-B7 ;  2  Chron.  ixxv,  30-37).  See  Lamksta- 
TtOHB.  Compare  the  namtive  in  '1  Chron.  xxxv,  36 
with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxU,  10, 18,  and  Zecb.  zii,  1 1, 
and  with  Jackson,  On  Iht  Creed,  bk.  vili,  ch.  xxUl.  p.  878. 
The  prediction  of  Huldah  that  be  shoidd  "  be  gathered 
into  the  grave  In  peace"  must  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxiiv,  6.  Some  excellent  remark  on  it  may  be  Ibond 
in  Jackson,  ORaeCinii,bk.xi,  ch.xxxvi,  p.6tH.  Jo- 
aiah'i  refbnnation  and  his  death  are  commented  on  by 
bishop  Hall,  Co<ita^>laHoiH  on  r*a  0.  T.,  bk.  xx.  See 
also  Howard,  UiitOTs  a/Jotiah  (London,  1S4!). 

4.  It  was  in  the  rogn  of  Joaiab  that  a  nomadic  honie 
of  Scylbiana  overran  Ana  (Herod,  i,  104-106).  A  de- 
tachtnent  of  them  went  towarda  Egypt  by  the  way  of 
Pbiliitia :  ■omewben  southwarda  of  Aacalon  they  were 
nMt  by  measeogen  fhun  Fsammetichus  and  induced  to 
torn  back.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
accounle  of  Joeiab's  reign;  bat  Ewald  (Die  Ptabnat,  p. 
166)  amjflctUTBS  tbat  the  69tb  FMlm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  tbeie  Scyth- 
ians. The  town  Bethshan  ii  said  to  derive  iU  Greek 
name  Scytlu^Kdis  (Reland,  Palant  p.  »»2;  Llghlfuot, 
Chor.  Marc  vu,  §  2)  from  these  invaden.  The  bcility 
with  which  Josiah  appean  to  have  extended  his  au- 
thority in  the  land  of  Israel  is  adduced  aa  an  indication 
that  the  Aasyrian  conqaerora  ef  that  land  were  them- 
selvea  at  this  time  under  the  restraining  fear  of  some 
enemy.  The  prophecy  of  Zephaniab  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  amid  the  terror  canaed  by  their  ap- 
proach. The  same  people  are  described  at  a  later  pe- 
riod by  Eiekiel  (xxviii).  See  Ewald,  Cmc*.  /it.  iii, 
689.  Abaibanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  EM.  Jud.  i,  HAS)  re- 
carda  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jewa  to  the  effect  tbat  the 
arit  of  the  covenant,  which  Solomon  depceited  in  the 
Temple  (I  King*  vi,  19),  was  removed  and  hidden  by 
Jonah  in  expectation  of  the  deatruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  ic  will  not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the 
coming  of  Messiah. 

2.  SonorZephaniah,andate«dentorJeruBdemalleT 
tbe  eaplivity,  in  wbose  bouse  the  prophet  was  directed 
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iwn  the  high-prieat  Jaahua  aa  a  type  of  tike  Ifaa- 
siah  (Zecb.  vi,  10).  aa  pmb.  GtO.  "  It  haa  ben  ev- 
jectured  that  Joaiah  was  eitber  a  goldsmitb,  oc  tjeasam 

'  iTemple,or  me  oT  the  keepos  of  the  Temple,  who 
red  the  money  ofloed  by  the  woreliippa^  bot 
ng  is  known  uf  bim.  I*oaaibly  be  was  a  desooid- 
ant  of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi,  I , 
X3xvii,3;  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi,  l&tie  a  profia  naae, 
which  is  doubUul,  it  probaUy  refen  to  tbc  aame  pcooD, 
elsewhere  called  Joaiah" 

Joai'sa,  a  Greciied  form  of  tbe  name  of  (a)  ('Iv 
aiot,  Vulg.  JoiioM)  JoatAH  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judah  (1 
Esdr.i,l,7,18,91-28,2&,S8,39,S2-S4;  Eeelna.  xfix,  1, 
4;  Bar.  i,  B;  MatL  i,  10, 11);  (6)  ('iMfnc  v.  r.  'lem- 
Dc.Yulg.  Maaiiai},  Jesiuiah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Atta- 
liah(IEBdr.viii,a8i  oomp.  Eara  viii,  7). 

Joslbl'all  (Heb.  ratiOrdt;  ri;a6i%  tbttttrr  with 
Jfliotai;  Sept.  'Iira/J/a  v.  r.  Am^'a),  aon  of  Sodah 
and  father  of  Jehu,  which  last  was  one  of  tbe  Simeco- 
ites  who  migrated  to  Gedor  (I  Chmi.  ir,  S6>,  KC 
ante  711. 

JtMlpU'ah  (Heb,  rostplyat',  rnHBi^,  asereosrf 
by  JekovaAi  Sept.  'lun^'o).  oncof  the  "■db*'' vf  Sbc- 
lomith  (as  tbe  Ueb.  text  now  stands),  a  chief  Istadilr. 
whose  eon  (Ben-Josiphiah)  relumed  with  a  campany 
of  160  males  under  Ezra  to  Jenualera  (Em  viii,  10). 
B.C.  4G9.  A  word,  however,  has  evidently  faHeo  sal 
of  tbe  Hebrew  text  in  the  be^uning  of  the  veiae,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  Sept.  and  the  author  of  1  Eadi.  viii,  M. 
as  well  u  (len  coirectly)  inlheSyriac;  Damely.BaaK 
(Bnvi^,  L  e.  "3^,  omitted  from  idmilarily  to  ^33  pn- 
ceding ;  thus  making  Ba«i  (q.  v.}  the  son  of  'ilnliniiilli. 
and  ^  leader  of  tbe  party  of  returned  exilea. 

Jodppon.    See  Joaarn  bdi-Gohioh. 

JOaO,  T01UAI4  one  of  WluleOeld's  preacbeia,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  was  a  aea^aptain  by  profteaiaa-  He 
had  a  vigoroos  mind,  had  besi  fond  of  the  Kbie  Eras 
his  yonth,  and  had  acquired  a  good  degree  of  1  ilia  atiiai 
by  industrions  study  alone.  He  waa  converted  by  tka 
preaching  ofHr.Wcaley  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  iDg> 
after  befcan  10  preach  to  and  eiboit  bia  aailisa  wM 
much  effect,  who  were  eonverted  and  did  Bkewiae.  Af- 
ter various  revereea  in  hia  hnsiDesa,  be  waa  iialiaiaid 
by  WhUefield  to  give  hinvelf  wholly  M  the  Bmamy. 
and  in  1766  be  became  his  eoUeagoe  at  tbe  Trtntnads 
and  Tottenham  Court.  Hu  preaching  in  l^mdon  bad 
from  the  Srst  drawn  great  throngs  and  beoi  veiy  wsiM. 
and  bia  pc^HilariCy  was  otdy  aecood  to  tbat  of  VbiO- 
field,  whoae  aHodalc  he  was  fw  Ihir^  yen*  in  tbe  CU- 
vinistic  Methodist  societiea  of  liondnn,  usoaDy  itjaet- 
ating  In  England  and  Wales  four  or  five  mtatha  mmw- 
ally.    See  Stevens, //uf.a/Jfe<jtoifin>r,l,4Sa     (G.I.T.) 

JcMt,  Isaac  Harcl's,  one  of  the  moat  cutebialed 
writers  of  modem  Jews,  the  first  of  his  people  arm  the 
days  of  loeephns  to  write  a  complete  bistory  of  (be 
Jews,  was  horn  at  Bemburg,  Germany,  Feb.  ZS,  ITS*. 
His  father,  a  poor  blind  man,  tbe  head  of  a  family  td 
twelve  children,  waa  obliged  to  depend  mainly  1^01 
Marcos,  the  only  boy,  for  mpport,  and  great  sxmI  ai.mi 
were  the  struggles  which  he  had  to  endure  audi,  b 
1803,  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  removed  to  Wo»- 
enbmtel,  where  hu  grandfather  resded.  He  waa  anv 
admitted  to  a  Jewish  orphan  asylum,  where  dim  c#lm 
most  intimate  asBodates  was  the  celebratal  Ii  wkli  sa- 
vant Leopold  Zona,  and  together  theae  two  bo^  pm- 
soed,  under  great  disadvantages  and  deprivarion*,  ay. 
suffering*,  tbe  stodiea  neceasary  to  admit  tbem  to  iW 
higher  rlaasn  irf'  tbe  gymnasinio.  "  Whole  nifctal^''  bt 
toochin^y  records,  "  have  we  labored  by  tbe  taps' 
which  ire  made  ouiselvee  tmni  the  wax  tbat  lan  Jwws 
the  big  wax  candlea  in  tbe  synagogue.  By  hanl  sCJa# 
we  succeeded  in  bringing  it  so  far  in  the  comae  of  tbe  ao 
months  terminating  with  April,  1809,  thai  we.  Ziwa  ■ 
Wolfenbuttcl  and  I  in  Brunivick,  were  pet  in  the  aoaac 
class  (prima)  in  the  gymnsaum"  (Facbdo,  aifyian» 
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Sd  «iil,  PngoB,  186$,  p.  Kt  aq.).  After  but  jim  at 
hud  •ukI]'  be  reinoTcd  to  Ibe  Uoivcrait]'  or  Gfittuigeii, 
irbora  tar  one  ytai  tnd  a  hilf  he  puraoed  witb  great 
umeilDflM  itiidia  in  hiitorj,  philology,  phitoanphj, 
and  theology,  and  then  coatinaed  bia  iavestigatioDa  at 
Beilin  DniTcnity.  In  the  ca})ital  ot  Pnmia  JoM  aoon 
won  the  beaita  c^  many  of  hii  psopk,  and,  thoogb  com- 
paratJTaly  a  yontb,  yet  ancceedcd  in  tbe  maDagelncnt 
o(  a  lliit<laia  acbool,  to  which  flocked  the  children  of 
Jew  and  Oenlile.  la  tSSfi  be  acoeplHl  the  head-mas- 
lenhip  of  the  Jewkh  higb-ecbool  at  Fnuik(brt-on-tbe- 
Main,  and  ia  that  capacity  apeot  the  remaindn  oT  bia 
daya.  He  died  November  20,  1860,  A  Fnnkfort^n- 
tbe-Haln.  WhUe  at  Berlin  be  pabliahed:  (I)  Tbe  gi- 
gantic biMorical  work  ealiticd  GacAiclUe  ihr  IiradUat 
tit  dir  Zat  der  MiuKobStr  bit  au/uunv  Tage  (Ber- 
lio,  laiO-ia,  9  Tola.)  :—(2)  AUgemaiK  G^dudtlt  Jf  It- 
rociitucJtot  l-otta,  etc  (Berlin,  1831-S2,  2  vols.  Svo), 
being  an  abiiUgment,  witb  oorrocliona,  of  tbe  fonnei 
work:— and  (3)  niWV  ""113  nouj,  the  HUbna,  with 
tbe  Hebrew  text  and  TOweUpinnta,  accompaiiied  by  a 
Qennan  traniladon,  a  Rabbinic  coramenta^,  and  Ger- 
man annotationa  (Betiin,  1S8S-S4,  6  *dU),  baddea  vi- 
rion* efforte  of  a  philoaopbical  nature,  and  nuniberltaa 
contributiDna  to  Jewiih  pniDdictl*  of  all  xradea  and  de- 
Bcriptiona.  In  Frankfort  the  ume  literary  activity  con- 
tinued. In  1893  he  ttarted  a  weekly  Jourail  for  Jawieh 
hiatory,  literatitre^  etc,  of  which  three  volumea  appear- 
ed, entitled  ItratlMacke  Aimaloi  (Prankft.  a.  H.  1SS9- 
41),  which  boaeted  of  the  namee  of  Hnne  of  the  ableat 
of  jewiib  wiiten  ai  contiibulon,  and  which  fumiibed 
artielea  whoae  value  eveiy  true  Biblical  iludent  will  not 
fail  to  reeogniie,  in  (act,  for  many  items  of  ioforniation 
tbere  contained  we  would  look  ebewheie  Id  vain.  To 
reawaltea  an  Inlereet  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  he  Marted 
in  1841  (when  the  AmaltK  were  diKoatinued),  in  coa- 
Junction  with  the  dietinguiabed  Jewish  wrilei  Oeiie- 
iiacb,  a  periodical  in  Hebrew,  of  which  two  volumes  ip- 
peamd,  entitled  X'''^,  Ephanerida  HArcdca  t,  mBtcHo 
Jvnt  ikeoioffieantm^  varianimqru  Ile- 
(■•  ter^ntn,  ad  ordmem  mtntiun  luuirvim 
nCPraokfart  a.  U.  1841-42).  Uke  the  former 
Journal,  it  conitilnie*  a  very  important  contribution  to 
HibUcal  and  Jewish  literatiue,  and  will  always  be  read 
with  girat  pleaaore  by  the  lover  of  the  aicred  language, 
owing  to  the  beautiful  Hebrew  style  in  which  \.  is  writ- 
tea.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Jost  was  also  laboring 
■t  his  grand  history  of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  publiahed 
<6J,in  1816-47,  three  onre  parts,  under  tbe  title  A'««re 
OtteiicJUc  itr  IiratSlea,  ete.,  being  a  continuation,  and 
foraiiiig  a  tenth  volume,  of  his  great  historical  work ; 
and  in  ISfi7-A9  be  Anally  gave  to  the  worid,  aa  the  re- 
sult of  bia  life-long  hiitortol  and  critical  reseaichea,  the 
GfckidiU  det  JudaUlumt  Kwl  snncr  SaUn,  a  work 
which  may  fitly  make  the  top  stone  of  the  great  histor- 
ical edifice  he  had  leared  so  perfectly  from  tbe  very  out- 
set. He  found  noprepsialory  wark,asdidGnltz.Munk, 
Zum,  and  Uerzfelfl;  be  was  obliged  to  collect  himself 
all  tbe  material  needful  for  bia  great  undertaking,  and 
h«  spared  no  psina  to  do  bis  work  welL  Jost  desen-es 
OUT  notice  also  as  a  philanthropist :  not  only  did  he  serve 
tbe  literary  world,  and  daily  work  for  the  adrancement 
of  Jewish  interests  evervwhere,  but  he  also  founded  an 
■aylam  for  Jewish  female  orphans  in  the  city  which 
enjoyed  bis  ripcat  scbolarsbip.  See  Jakrback  fur  dit 
Uttch.  icr  Jvdan  (Lpzg.  1861,  ISmo),  voL  ii,  pLVit  sq.; 
J9d.  AAaumA  (Grimma  and  L^ie.  1851,  ISmo),  p.  I17i 
Ehrentheil,  JM.  Ciarabtrbildtr  (Forth,  1867, 8vo),  No. 
i,  p.  67  sq.  i  Vapereao,  IHctiaitnairt  dtt  Cvntta^nramt, 

Jot,  or,  rather,  Iota  C'^rn),  tbe  smaUeet  letter  of 
tbe  Greek  alphabet  ((}•  derived  Ihim  Ibe  Hebrew  god 
(^J,  and  answering  to  the  i  (j)  or  y  of  European 
tangnagea.  Its  name  was  employed  metaphorically 
V>  express  the  minutest  trifle.  It  is.  in  fact,  one  of 
aeveral  metaphors  deiived  from  tbe  alphabet,  as  when 
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atplia,  the  ftnt  letter,  and  osse^,  tbe  last,  an  em- 
ployed to  express  tbe  be^nning  and  tbe  end.  We 
are  not  to  suppose,  bowever,  that  this  proverb  waa  ea- 
dnsively  apposite  In  the  Greek  language.  The  same 
practical  allusion  equally  existed  in  Hebrew,  some  curi- 
ous examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Wetatein  and 
UghtfooU  One  of  these  may  here  suffice :  In  the  Tal- 
mud {BaiAed  xx,  !>  it  is  fabled  that  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy came  and  proetrated  itMlfbefbre  God.  and  said, 
"O  Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  in  me  thy 
law,  but  [WW  a  testament  defective  In  some  parts  is  de- 
fectire  in  all.  Behold,  Solomon  endeavors  to  root  the 
letter  jbd  ont  of  me"  (L  e.  in  tbe  text,  B'^q:  n^^^  11^, 
"he  shall  not  multiply  wive^"Deut,xvii,'l7).  '"The 
holy,  blessed  God  answered— Sobmon,  and  s  thousand 
such  as  he,  shsll  perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not 
petiah  out  of  thee."  This  is,  in  (set,  a  parallel  not  only 
to  the  ussgchut  the  sentiment,  as  conveyed  In  Matt,  v, 
18, "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  ahall  in  no  wise  paai  from  the 
law."— Kiuo.  Tbe  propriety  of  tbe  use  of  this  letter 
for  such  a  proverb  is  especially  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  la  tbe  smalknt  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  like- 
wise, being,  in  fact,  often  dispenaed  with  as  a  malar  lie- 
tiomi,  and  very  liable  to  be  omitted  in  writing  ot  nit- 
taken  for  ■  part  of  some  other  letter.    3ea  Tmic. 

JotapKta.    See  Jiphthah-kl. 

Jot'bab(Beb.roA(ii',rrasi;,9a>dMw,-Sept.'IK- 
lia  V.  r.  'Iiraxa,  Josephus  'IrojjnTij,  Ant.  s,  8,  i),  a 
town,  probably  of  Jadd),  the  revdence  of  Hsmi,  whose 
daughter  Meshullemeth  became  tbe  wife  of  king  Ma- 
nasseh  and  mother  of  Amou  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  U.  de 
Saulcy  (iVarra/.  1,  94,  note)  suggesta  its  identity  with 
Yilaa,  a  village  almost  in  ruins  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe 
valley  (wady  Kibeh),  north  of  Lebonah  ind  south  of 
Nablfls  (Robinson's  Ratardvi,  U,  92) ;  but  this  would 
lie  within  the  precincts  of  the  late  kingdom  of  InaeL 
It  is  usaally  identifled  with  JoOatlt  or  JotbaOia  of  the 
Exode  (Mumb.  xxiii,  88,  84;  Deut  x.  7),  as  the  names 
are  essentially  the  same  in  the  Heb.;  but  the  Utter  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a  rtgvn,  not  an  inbaUted  town,  and 
is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  "Tbe 
Arabic  eqitivalent  for  Jotbab  is  a-Taigib.  or  tt-Taii/i- 
brk,  and  no  tees  than  three  ntea  of  this  name  arc  met 
with  in  modem  Pslestine.  One  is  conMderably  sooth 
of  Hebron  (Robinaon,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  473) ;  another  to  the 
west  of  that  city  Ct6.  p.  427-489) ;  and  the  third  is  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  country  of  Benjamitu  This  laat  is 
meet  likely  to  answer  to  Jotbah,  for  tbe  two  flrst-ikamed 
places  are  very  inaigniBcant,  and  never  can  have  been 
of  much  importance;  whereas  this  is  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  aa  crowning  a  conspicuous  hill,  skirted  by  fer- 
tile banna  of  some  breadth, ...  full  of  gardens  of  uUvea 
and  Hg-treei;  The  remarkable  position  (he  adds)  would 
not  probably  bsve  been  left  unoccu|Hed  in  ancient  times 
{BibUc.  Rr:  ii,  121,  124).  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
place  he  waa  atruck  both  with  tbe  depth  and  quality  of 
the  sidl,  which  were  more  than  one  would  anticipate  in 
so  rocky  a  r^on  {later  Bib.  Sa.  p.  390).  These 
cracta  explain  whUe  they  jttsafy  the  signification '  gi 
ness,'  which  ttelongs  both  to  Jolliah  and  Taivili 
Against  this  iilent ideation,  however,  there  lie  two 
Terr  strong  objections,  nainely,  its  diatance  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  fact  of  the  probiihle  coincidence  i 
site  with  thstofOphrah(q.v.). 

Jot'batli  (DeuL  x,7).    See  Jotbathah. 

Jofbatbali  [some  JoAaVAoi]  (Heb.  roOa'tlua, 
nra::^,  goodna;  i.  e.pltaioil»eii,  compare  Agatkopolit 
[  the'  name  is  the  same  with  fZ'J^,  Jolbak.yiitb  11  parv 
gogic  appended]  t  Sept.  'lirf^n'ia  v.  r.  Tai^oSii,  etc;  j 
Anth.  Vera,  in  Dent,  x,  7,  "  Jotbath^,  tbe  thirty-fourth 
station  of  tbe  Israelites  during  their  wandering  in  tbe 
desert,  situated  between  Hor-hagidgad  and  Ehronab 
(Numb  xxxiii,83,34),  and  again  their  foRy^rM  station, 
between  Gndgndab  and  tbe  Red  Sea  (Deut.  x,  7).  de- 
land  of  riven  (Di^rjl, 
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irint«i-inMti)  of  waters."  The  kmlity  thni  iodicUed 
is  probalily  the  expaudnl  \i31ey  near  tbe  confluence  of 
wady  Jerafeh  in  ita  ■ouibcm  pan  with  *udy  UukuIM 
el-Tuwmiik  oud  others  (Bobinion'e  Ruearekit,  i,  !61>, 
e«pedally  nidy  li-A  dirk,  which  oeiHv  ipptiMchei  the 
Heb.atnM  {Jour.  Sac.  Lil.Apni,  1960,  p,i7-43).  This 
i>  genenll;  a  region  aiuweriiig  to  the  descriptioD  of 
teiti6ly(Boaai'MjJfer1o/Siinii,p.2ab).  Sch«an(/>a/- 
e><inr,  p.  !1S),  however,  Ihinki  wady  Tuba,  nearer  the 
Alubab,  ia  neanc    See  Exoni. 

Jo'tham  (Heb.  Votliam',  Cini^,  JtJmvai  ia  upright ; 
Sept.  and  N.TeaL'Iwa3o;i,but'lkiii3ap  in  I  Chron.  ii, 
<7{  'Ia.va^vv.r.'Iwa3avinlCbrim.iii,lS<  t.t.'Iw- 
dafi  in  1  Chron.  t,  IT;  v.  r.  'Iwaftav  in  S  Ctiron.  xXTt, 
!1;  T.T.'liini}«vtnaCbKiIi.xZTi,!8;  Joaei^ns'IiMi- 
iaiiat,Atil.y,t,if  ix,ll,2aq.;  Tolg. /ootfan  aad  Jo- 
alhtnt;  Aath.Vera,"JoUhun,"lUtt.i,9),theiiuneor 

1.  Tbe  Mcond  nimed  of  the  ni  nu  of  Jahdai,  of  the 
(kmily  of  Caleb  the  Ueiniiiite  (1  Chron.  U,  47).    B.C 


enty  legitimate  aona, 


at  1612. 


2.  The  youngeat  ol Gideon's  i 


.e  only  or 


irder  trf'AUmelech  (Judg.  ii,  b).  &C 
1922.  When  the  rratridde  was  made  king  by  the  pco- 
|de  of  Shechem,  the  yoiuiK  Jotham  was  so  duing  a*  to 
make  hia  appearance  on  Momil  Gerizim  for  the  poipon 
of  lifting  up  a  protnting  voice,  aod  of  giving  vent  to 
hisfeeliDga(eeeThonisan,i.<iwf(ind£(Mt,il,210),  This 
he  did  in  a  beaatifol  parable,  wherein  the  Ireea  are  rep- 
reaented  aa  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  beit«wing  on 
tbe  bnunble  tbe  honoi  which  tbe  cedar,  the  (dive,  and 
the  vine  would  not  accept.  See  Fabi*.  The  obvioua 
application,  which,  indeed,  Jotham  failed  not  himaelf  to 
point  out,  must  have  been  highly  ezaipentiug  to  Abim- 
clech  and  hi*  friend* ;  but  the  apoiker  fled,  m  noon  as  he 
bad  ddivaed  bis  paiable,  to  the  town  of  Beer,  and  re- 
mained there  out  of  bis  brother's  reach  (Jodg.lz,?-!!). 
We  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but  three  years  after,  if  then 
living,  be  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  nulediction 
he  had  proiioanccd  (Judg.  is,  67). 

3.  A  person  named  by  Joaephus  ('Itxi^/uic,  ^iaCviii, 
1,3}  as  the  son  ofBukki  and  father  of  Meraioth,  in  the 
regiilar  line  of  Phmehai's  dfaoendanls,  although  be  (in- 
correctly) stales  that  Uiese  lived  privately  i  he  aecms  to 
refer  to  Zkrahiah  (q.v.)of  the  scriptuial  list  (I  Chtm. 
vi,  G).    See  Hioii-pbiebt. 

4.  Tbe  elercnth  king  of  tbe  separate  kingdom  of  Jn- 
dah,  and  eon  of  Uiaiah  (by  Jenioha,  danghtet  of  Za- 
dok),  whom  he  socceaded  fi.C.  756 :  he  reigned  sixteen 
years  (eompL  the  sytkchrooism  in  1  Chnc  v,  17).  His 
father  having  during  his  last  yean  been  excludHl  by 
lepinay  frmn  public  life,  the  goreroment  was  admioi»~ 
Umd  by  bis  son,  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(3Chion.xxvi,!l,!8;  nvii,!,  2Kingixv,8S).  fi.C. 
781.  Se«  UxUAH.  For  the  chn)nok^;icat  difficulties 
of  bis  reign  (see  Cmvos,  Dt  ara  Jotiicoiiica,  Lipa,  1756 ; 
Winer's  AroMlrtn^  s.  v.),  see  Chhonoloot.  Jotham 
profited  by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  hi*  fa- 
ther, and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  afforded,  and 
be  mled  in  the  feai  of  God,  although  he  was  nnable  to 
correct  all  the  corrupt  pnclices  into  which  the  people 
bad  fallen.  His  slDoere  intentions  were  rewarded  with 
a  prosperoos  reign.  He  was  sncceBSful  in  his  wars. 
The  Ammonitea,  who  had  "given  gifts"  as  a  sortof  tiib- 
tue  to  Uuiab,  Inic  tasd  ceased  to  do  so  after  hia  leprosy 


}t  till  several  year*  after  he  had  be- 
come settled  as  sole  monarch,  to  pay,  (or  tbe  three  re- 
maining year*  of  his  reign,  a  heavy  tribute  in  silver, 
wheat,andbariey (2Chion.Txvi,8;  xxvii.fi,6).  Many 
important  public  works  were  also  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale ;  the 
quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jetuaalcm,  was  atrengtheoed  by  new 
'--■'---'-  ^ownawenbniteotiebuilt  in  the 


momitain*  of  Judah;  and  caatka  and  lawen  ofdeAsM 
were  erected  in  tbe  wildcinoa.  Jotham  died  eraMljr 
lamented  by  his  pec^  and  was  Inried  in  the  Mtnlchn 
of  the  kings  (3  King*  XV,  38;  iChi™.iviL3-9>.  RT. 
Ha,  Hu  lUKii  wu  Favored  with  tbe  mintatntiima  d' 
the  prophets  Isaiah,  Heaea,  and  Uicah  (laa.  i,  1 ;  ■wn,  Ij 
Uoa.  i,  1 ;  Uic  i,  I).     See  jLDau. 

S.  A  higb-prieat  named  by  Josepha*  C>>B^^ac 
4W:x,8,6)  as  »n  of  Jod  and  father  of  Urijab  n  Ibi 
regnlai  incumbCDcy ;  probably  the  AmwaM  (q.  t.)  <f 
1  Chn)iuTi,ll).    See  HioH-PKisar. 

Jonbart,  F^hcik.  a  noted  Fnmdi  ecdtnaitieal  wri- 
ter, bom  al  Mofttpellier  Oct,  IS.  1699,  entered  tlm  so- 
riee  of  the  Romish  Church  in  1728.  In  ITSObe  waa  im- 
prisoned  in  the  Baatile  a*  a  Jansmist,  and  afterward*  ex- 
iled to  Montpellier.  He  subrnqnently  rcmrDed  to  Parn, 
andthcredi«l,De&23,I76S.  H e wrote eztataivdr, ea|>e- 
oally  in  the  department  of  exegeticaltbeolo^.  Ameiig 
bis  best  woiii  we  reckon  ExpUcatio*  cfc  rsiil.  ie  Jaifk 
(Paris,  I7S8, 12m«);— frdnrCHSaWM  nr  l«  i^^csBs 
«b  Jd>  (l2mo):— Trattj  da  Carattin  mpUM  J  tnmt  bt 
Pnpkilti  (ISmo):  — MwmtfMM  nr  Jeit  (li'^aiia, 
17B3. 12mo)  -.—LtOra  wr  TlMtrprHalimt  da  Sa^w^ 
(Paris,  1744,  ISmo) :  —  CDoeoridiHx  H  ErpOeaHaa  4m 
frittc^mln  Pnpkilin  dt  Jirimit,  JfititUrl  el  dt  Dtm- 

Hit;  etc  (Avignon  [Pari*],  1749,  5  ■  '■)  Pi  i  i 
laira  tur  bM  Dmm  petiu  PrapUla  (AvigDOO,  17M,  S 
vols,  12mo)  ■.—Commmlain  nr  tAptadgpae  (AvigaM 
[Paris],  1761,!  vols.  t2mo)<,  etc  See  Chaiadon  a  Dc- 
landine,  Did.  Vaie.  Biilor.  CriL.  et  Bitliogr.;  Qaeafd, 
La  Fraux  Littiran;  Hocfer,  Xtn.  Biofr.  C^'i^. 
ixvii,  1&     (J.  N.  P.) 

JonffiroTiTH^DOHK  Simon,  a  noted  modem  Pr^ct 
eclectic  philoeopher,  was  barn  at  Pontrt*  in  IT96.  la 
183!  be  became  profe**or  of  pbilo*opby  at  the  CoUrge 
of  France,  and  contioued  in  this  relation  until  ISST.  He 
died  in  1842.  He  was  by  flu  the  most  cclebntad  pn^ 
of  Cousin,  and  vciy  popular  as  a  wnter  of  great  de- 
gancc  of  style  and  terseness  of  diction.  He  Ant  beeaae 
known  \a  the  public  at  large  through  tbe  ■»«—>"■—  of 
a  translation  of  Dngald  Stewart's  JVoro/  J^Jsiijilj. 
To  this  translation  be  prcbed  an  eaaaT  or  pntee,  m 
which  he  vindicates  the  study  of  intdlecti^  taaa 
against  tbe  attacks  of  tboae  who  wooU  bamsli  sJl,  ex- 
cept natoral  phikwophv,  ont  (rf  tbe  domain  cf  h^aa 
investigation.  "  Nothing,"  says  UokU  (ffuf.«/-JM 
Fka.  p.  662).  "can  exceed  the  cleutKi^  and  eno  tbe 
beauty,  with  which  he  rsiablisbe*  in  Ibis  little  jn^n- 
lion  the  fundamental  principle*  of  intcDeetiial  pbiksi 
phy."  To  a  careful  obeervet  it  is  evident  thai  be  hsl 
deeply  imbibed  (be  principlss  and  the  spirit  of  the  8(i*- 
ti*h  metaphysicians,  whilst,  at  tbe  same  time,  be  weald 
generally  rise  to  tbcee  more  expansive  view*  tt  pUs- 
Bophical  lintb  which  were  inculcated  in  the  li  1 1  mi  a  «f 
bis  iUuatrious  Instniclor.  In  tbe  Mrlamga  nikr 
}Aiq»a  (Taria,  183B ;  2d  edit.  1888-48),  tbe  aeanl  rat 
to  which  we  de^re  to  caU  attention,  "we  are.-  an 
Uoitll.  "  the  lealons  pupil  and  socceaaoc  of  CsiBa,  ibs 
genuine  modem  eclectic  lonching  more  or  1«  iqaa  d 
points  wiibin  the  range  of  intdiectoal  phUa 
light  derived  *  


by  othen,  but  yet  who  know*  bo 

labor*  of  all  inie-biartcd  tbinken.  and  u 

mult*  tcU  upon  the  elucidatioti  of  hb  o 

We  have  not  space  here  to  elucidate  his  r 

refer  ooi  readers  to  MorelL    Hia  vorki  wen 

entile  in  6  ocuvo  vols,  in  I88&    See  Ckro,  in  the  Mm 

dt  dtmx  Mimda,  Haicb  15,  18Ul 

loJixnmX,  or  Dlnmal,  i*  the  anciait  naiap  ef  M 
daf  ioar*  contained  in  tbe  Breviaiy  (q.  v.).  By  ii  •• 
also  known  in  mooaataiea  the  diaiy  at  daily  i  i|iiiB<> 

Jooiner  (prop.  SQl,  to  |i«ff  ip  tka  alafen  (^  eai^ 
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tmt  pMpanwtjr  to  nmonl;  rapiwvwi)  property  n- 
ten  to  Intel  by  land.    8n  Tbavilumo. 

In  tbe  Eait,  a  itas'tjaaniif  ii  reckoned  aboM  ilztMn 
or  tvmC;  miles.  To  thi*  dUtutce  aTauod  tba  Hebcew 
ouDp  were  the  quaUs  acaUerad  for  food  fat  the  people 
(Numb,  xi,  SI).  Shaw  compata  the  eleven  daya' Jour- 
ney rrom  Sinai  to  Kadeeh  Bunea  (DeuL  i,  2)  lu  be 
■bootofte  buDdred  aod  ten  mike.  The  fintday'gjoaiw 
My  (Lake  u,  44)  ia  uuially  a  abort  one  (Hacbett'a  II- 
butra.  o/Ser^  p.  12).     See  Dat'b  JouRmr. 

A  Satbalk^laf'i  journeg  (Acta  i,  12)  ia  reckoned  by 
tbe  Hebnwi  at  about  eereo  rurlongt,  or  a  little  lest 
than  one  mile,  and  it  i*  aaid  that  if  any  Jew  Iravetled 
above  Ihia  frmD  the  city  on  tbe  Sabbath  be  waa  boilcn. 

See  SABaATH-DAT'B  JOURHET. 

Jove.    See  JuriTBR. 

Joaranol  or  Joavanojr,  Joairii  dk,  an  eminent 
Jemit,  wai  bom  at  Parie  Sept  14,  1648.  He  taught 
tbetoric  -with  uncommon  repuution  at  Caen,  La  FlSche, 
and  Parii,  and  at  length  waa  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  continne  the  "  Ui^ory  of  the  Jeanila"  with  more  ftte- 
dom  than  he  could  have  enjoyed  at  Paris.  Hi«  other 
prindtwl  irorka  are  two  volume*  of  ipeechea,  a  email 
tract  entitled  De  Ralioae  DitcrmH  ft  DocauH.  and  nolea 
ca  different  daaucal  vriten.  In  hia  hlatory  of  the  Jee- 
nita  he  altempla  to  justify  falter  Gnipiaid,  the  Jesuit, 
vbo  iraa  eiecnted  for  enoouraginK  the  bigoted  — i—Jn 
Chitel  in  hia  attempt  on  the  Ufe  of  Heniy  IV.  In 
PtailM  I'arliameDt  prohibited  the  publication  or  dmt- 
Uliiinaftlw«a(honlbataciiDanL  Sea  Qonon,  finr. 
IHa.i.r. 

Jovimn  (sometimes,  but  erroneoualy,  called  Joen- 
iam).  fully  Fi^^vics  Claudius  JovilDua,  Koman  em- 
peior  from  AD.  S63  to  864.  His  predeeeaaor  Julian 
waa  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  his  nnbappy  cam- 
paign against  the  Fenians,  June  26,  AD.  363.  Jovi- 
anus.  finding  the  continuation  at  the  unfortunate  almg- 
gle  useko,  sought  its  Cermmalion,  and  secured  quite 
honorable  terms  from  tbe  Petnana,  and,  once  free  from 
the  attacks  oT  foreign  enemin,  he  at  once  initiated 
tneaaum  to  establish  hia  aulboritv  in  the  West,  and 
faercaftci  his  time  was  mainly  devoted  to  administra- 
tive  and  le^slative  busiites*.  Immediately  after  hia 
eleclioo  to  the  imperial  dignity  Jovianus  had  profcaSHi 
himself  to  be  a  Guiitian,  and  one  of  his  lirxt  nKUons 
when  peace  was  re*(or«l  to  hit  dinniniaus  waa  the  oel- 
ebrated  edict  by  which  he  placed  the  Christian  religion 
oo  a  legal  basis,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  persecotions 
to  which  the  CbristianB  had  been  exposed  during  the 
abort  reign  of  Julian.  The  heathens  were,  however, 
equally  protected,  and  no  superiority  was  allowed  to  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  different  sectaries  aaauled 
bint  with  petitions  to  help  them  against  each  other,  but 
he  declined  interfering,  and  roferrod  them  to  tbe  decis- 
ion of  a  general  council ;  and  the  Ariana  showing  thein- 
■elvea  most  tronbltsome,  he  gave  (hem  to  understand 
that  impartiality  waa  the  first  duty  of  an  emperor.  Hia 
<Heitd  Athanaalus  waa  restored  to  his  see  at  Alexandria. 
Ho  died  suddenly  on  his  way  home  from  the  Orient, 
A.D.  304.  It  is  ponible.  Ihoogh  oot  probable,  that  he 
died  a  violent  death,  to  which  Ammianus  Marcelllnus 
(_xxv,  6-10)  seems  to  allude  when  he  comparts  hia  death 
with  that  of  if.milianus  Scipio.  See  De  la  Blelerie, //>*■ 
loin  de  Joviem  (AmaterdtiD,  174D|,  the  beat  work  on  the 
■ubJ«ct.-.Smilli,i>ief.{;rt.(B«it  Aon.  Biog.  ii,  616, 
JOTliiiui,  emperor.  See  JovtAn. 
J9Vliilaii,oiM  of  the  eariy  opponents  of  momchism, 
and,  in  a  measure,  one  of  (he  earliest  refoimen  before 
tba  Kcforniation,  flaurished  near  the  end  of  the  4(h  crn- 
toiy-  He  waaanltaliBn,butwhether  anativeoflfame 
or  Milan  is  not  known.  He  Unght  in  both  cities,  and 
gained  a  namber  of  adherenta.  Hia  rwl  opiniuns,  freed 
ftmo  the  miarepreaentationa  of  bis  opponents,  it  ia  hard- 
ly poaible  to  ascertain;  it  is  apparen(,  however,  that 
be  opposMl  aace(iaim,  which  we  find  so  generally  and 
rtreDoonaly  advotalad  in  the  wiitii^  of  the  <^Dich 


.  bat  one  fellowship  Willi 
Christ,  which  proceads  freoi  faith  in  him ;  but  ona  new 
birth.  All  who  poastaa  thia  in  aonunon  with  each  other 
—all,  theiHoin,  who  are  Christians  ii 


ttheti 
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heavenly  blessings  1  the 
creating  no  dil^ 
ence  in  inis  reapeec  cnsi  au  persons  whatsoever,  if  (bey 
keep  the  vows  they  nuike  to  Christ  in  baptism  and  liv« 
godly  lives,  have  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  heav- 
en, and,  oonaequently,  that  tboae  who  spend  their  Uvea 
in  celibacy  tit  macerate  their  bodies  t^  Ikaliag  are  no 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  those  whnbT«in  wedlock, 
and  aooriah  their  bodies  vrith  moderation  and  aohiiety.' 
He  also  held  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  rir^  by  bring- 
ing forth  Christ ;  that  the  degrees  of  future  Uosediwaa 
do  not  depend  on  the  meriloriouBnaeaTour  good  works; 
and  that  a  truly  converted  ChrisUan,  so  lung  as  he  ia 
such,  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will  resist  and  overcome  the 
MmptatianaoftbedeviL  Yet,  while  upholding  all  theat 
views,  Jovinlan  himself  remained  single,  and  lived  like 
all  other  monks,  and  his  enemiee  even  admit  that  the  ten- 
or of  his  life  was  always  blameless.  He  ftnt  advocaud 
his  opinions  at  Milan,  but,  being  there  denied  by  the  stem 
Ambroee  all  liberty  of  speech,  he  went  to  Bome,  which, 
aa  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Jerome,  waa  one  of  the 
last  places  to  entertain  Ihe  ascetic  fanatidamj  nor  wai 
it  nn(il  after  motiastcries  had  darkened  all  parts  of  the 
East,  aa  well  aa  many  of  the  West,  that  these  eatabliah- 
menis  were  seen  in  that  city.  There,  aeootding  to  (be 
report  of  pope  Syridus  aod  others,  tbe  doctrine  of  (he 
Milanese  monk  had  made  many  oonvots,  so  (hat  the 
Church,  "  torn  by  dDgi'  in  a  mamier  heretofore  un- 
heard of.  doubted  where(o  so  unlooked  for  an  — ^"l^ 
might  proceed.  Not  a  few  of  the  laity,  if  not  of  the 
clergy,  had  listened  to  Jovinian  -,  and  eight  peisons  are 
his  supporters,  who,  with  him,  were,  hy  a 
I  decision  of  the  Romish  dergy,  condemned 
imunicated  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  S90, 
aa  tbe  aulhors  of  a  "new  hert«y,  and  of  blasphemy;" 
and  ihcy  were  forever  expelled  from  the  (Aurch.  "  Pi- 
late and  Herod"  were  at  one  in  this  instance.  Pope 
Syricios  Confirmed  the  eondemnation,  tbe  empoof  Ho- 
norios  enacted  penal  laws  againat  the  Jovinisns,  and 
Jovinian  himself  waa  baniabfd  to  the  desolate  island 
of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  lUyris,  aod  there  died  before 
A.D.  406.  But  Jovinian  had  also  written,  as  well  as 
preached,  in  support  of  his  opimons,  whidi  continued  to 
spread  on  all  aidts.  notwltbatanding  (be  leiron  of  Church 
authority.  At  Rome,  although  none  dared  iqienly  to 
profess  Jovinian's  heresy,  it  was  neveithelesa  covertly 
taught,  and  was  whispered  about,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
I  certain  nuns  fell  into  matrimony  in  conae- 
)f  its  prevalence.  In  this  emergency,  and  ia 
ud  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Romish  Chmcb  to  crush 
the  "  monstrous  doctrine,"  the  good  Augustine,  a  UxA 
of  bad  men,  came  forth  in  defrnce  of  the  "orthodox'* 
practices  and  principles  of  tbe  ascetica ;  and  in  hia  trea- 
tise Dt  iow  eoifugaB,  and  in  othcn  of  a  sJmiUr  kind, 
he.  taboia  hard,  by  wily  sophistry,  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
vailing abaordities  with  reason  and  Scripture.  The 
mild,  pious,  and  honeat  Augustine,  however,  was  not  the 
mtn  (o  be  tbe  Chureb's  thorough-going  champioa  on 
(hit  notable  occasion :  she  had  a  better  nun  at  hand ; 
"mn  who,  by  various  learning,  by  a  voluble  pen,  as  well 
aa  by  rancor  of  temper,  and  boundless  arrogance,  and  a 
bLnd  devotion  to  whalevet '  the  Church'  had  sanction- 
ed, was  welt  qualified  to  do  tbe  necessary  work  of  cool- 
ing tbe  simple,  of  inflaming  (he  fanatical,  irf' frightening 
tbe  timid,  of  calumniating  the  innocent,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  quashing,  if  it  could  be  i|nashed.  all  inquiry  concern- 
ing 'authniied'  errors  and  abuses.  Tbe  Cbutcb,  right 
or  wrong,  was  (o  ha  justified ;  tbe  objector,  innocent  or 


g  eoold  he  but  ac 
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Bm  Jkbmie.  Bdi,  dctwilhWinjItig  tboe  MUdu  bj  | 
Iba  Chmdi'*  thiM  gmUM  docton — AugiHtinCi  Am- 
bcDM,  UMl  JflTooie,  wboM  gnat  icriutiou  *ad  ■Djuety 
ax  (be  eune  of  tbe  Cbucb  it  uMdnOly  belnycd  by 
thdr  dMcfininitiDn  to  oppne  JavlnUuum  Jointlj, 
Lhoogh  lirinR  *t  points  quite  renulc  fnnn  etch  otber— 
the  "  batty,"  inaloul  of  dying  oul,  spread,  toA  wu  fa- 
vormhlj  tbought  of  and  acc^ted  in  diffomt  parta  of 
CbristCDdDm,  and  no  doubt  tnadc  caain  the  laak  of 
Vigilantiua  and  of  Luther.  Neuider  doea  not  brdtate 
ID  rank  the  aervioea  of  Jovinian  lo  higb  ai  to  coniider 
him  mrthy  of  ■  place  fay  the  aide  of  Ijither.  See  Ne- 
uider, a.  Hill,  ii,  206  aq. ;  ScYimK,  Ch.  Hit/.  U.  316  M|. ; 
Ambrauna,  EpiMl,  43;  Auguttine,  I>e  Hara.  c.  HS;  Ba- 
iomat,AmialaEixli>.SdO,ili;  Waieh.  KnztrhiitOTv, 
iii,  636  aq. ;  Baur,  CiriilL  Kirelie  (4tb  to  6th  centniy), 
P.SI1  aq.;  liadaer,  Ce  /anBano  et  V'igHaKlio  puriorit 
dodriiia  /mlttigmmu  (Lfia.  ISSS). 

Joy  (usually  some  fonn  of  i^»,  which  pmp.  meaiM 
to  tpm  roiHid  with  pleaaurable  emotion,  and  ii  thua  a 
atrongerleim  than  n^l^,  which  expiesaes  ffafiKa ,-  bnt 
lees  M  than  vV?,  to  cntU  or  leap  with  exuberant  Joy , 
Or.  piop.  xop")'  ■  delight  of  tbe  mind  aiiimg  from  the 
coninderBtioD  of  a  present  or  aaaned  approaching  pos- 
aeea>onorBfulnregood(EzraTi,I6i  £sth. riii,  16).  1 
Natural  ^y  is  of  rarioos  degrees :  when  it  ia  moder 
ale,  it  ia  uUed  jrJadtrM,-  wban  raiaed  on  a  auddcn  V 
the  higbeat  degree,  it  ia  then  acuUation  or  fraiuporl 
wben  we  limit  onr  desires  by  out  posscMooa,  it  is  am' 
U»lmetli  wben  our  deares  ars  raiaed  high,  and  yet  ae- 
ooinpliahed,  tbia  ia  called  lali^acHon ,  whea  aax  Joj  ' 
dcriTed  fmn  some  comical  oc^don  or  amusement,  it 
mbii  i  if  it  arise  from  coDNderabIs  apposition  that 
vanqoiabed  in  the  punuit  of  tbe  good  we  ikdre.  It  is 
then  called  Iriumpli ,-  when  Joy  haa  so  long  posaeised 
the  mind  that  it  ia  aettJed  into  a  temper,  we  adi  it  chwr- 
fiibuai  when  we  rejoice  upon  the  account  of  any  good 
which  others  obtain,  it  may  be  called  ij/npulhij  or  cd 
gratulaHm.  3.  Mobal  Joy  Is  bIh)  of  sereral  kinds, 
the  aelf-^pprobatioa.  or  that  which  arisei  from  the  pcr- 
fbimancB  of  any  good  actions ;  this  la  called  praa, 
aermt^r  of  conscieoce;  if  the  action  be  honorable  and 
the  joy  riae  high,  it  may  be  called  glory.  3.  There 
also  a  BFiiuTUAL  Joy,  which  the  Scripture  calk  a  "-fiu 
of  the  Spirit-  (GaL  »,  22),  "  tbe  joy  ol  faith"  (Phd. 
25),  and  "  the  rejoicing  of  hope"  (Heb.  iii,  6).  The  nb- 
Jecta  of  it  are— (1.)  God  bimaelT  (Psa.  xliii.  1 ,  Isa.  bti, 
10).  (2.)  Christ  (rbiL  iu,  3;  I  Pet.  i,  8).  (8.)  The 
ptomlaa  (Paa.  cjtix,  162).  (4.)  Tbe  adndniatration  of 
the  Gcepel  and  Goepel  ordinances  (Paa.  IxKxix,  16). 
(6.)  Tbe  ptospcrilv  of  the  intereul  of  Christ  (Acu  XY,  B ; 
BCT.  li,  Ifi,  17).  '(6.)  The  bappineaa  of  a  future  state 
(Kam.v,  2;  Matt.  xiv).  The  nature  and  properties  of 
this  joy:  [1.]  It  la,  or  should  be,  constant  {Pha  iv,  4). 
[2.]  It  is  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world  (I  Cor.ii, 
14).  [S.]  It  is  unspeakable  (1  Pet.  i,  a).  [4.J  It  is 
permanent  (John  svl,  22).  See  Watt^  On  Pau.  aec. 
11:  Gia-iBoi^ifOw.  lU,lll,8vDed.;  Grove's  Jfora/ 
PAif .  i,  Sfia. 
Jot  ov  Uod  relstea,  I.  To  the  delight  and  compU- 

tions.     2.  He  rejoices  in  bia  own  works  (Paa.  cir,ai). 

S.  Ill  his  Son  Christ  Jesus  (Halt,  iii,  IT).     4,  '      ' 

work  of  redemgition  (John  iii,  IS),     b.  In  the 

of  bis  gnce  (Psa.  cxirii,  II ;  Zeph.  iii,  17;  Psa.  czliz, 

*)■ 

Joy  or  Joye.  Gboroe,  an  early  promoter  of  the 
Refonnation,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  was  cd- 
tKated  at  Ptterhouae,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 

lLA.inlfil7.    AnasaociateofTyndale,bewas' 

•ccuaed  of  heresy,  and  obliged  to  go  to  Gennanj 

he  rended  for  many  years.    He  was  concerned  in  tbe 

auperintendencc  of  Tyiidole'e  Bibles,  printed  at  Antwerp, 

and  finally  returned  to  lua  nativ'c  omntiy,  bi  ~  '^  ~ 

of  his  death  is  unknown.    De^ca  his  transla 

of  tbe  Kble,  he  published  Oh  He  Vtaty  sad  Sckitm  qf 
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Ckvtk  (IU4)  -—StAttniin  o/JVors's  Falm 
t  (1684) -.— CV>MawM<ny  o»  DoMci;  m  tha  inaiB 
See  Goruu,  Bi^.  Ditl.  %,  r. 
Joyner,  Jaxbs  E.,  a  miniitti  of  the  Mttbodiat 
Episcopal  Cbnrch  South,  waa  bom  in  AmbaiK  Coonty, 
Va.,  and  died  at  bia  own  home  in  Hen^  Coonty,  To., 
March  IB,  1868L     For  mora  Ibsn  thirty  yeaia  JoyoeT 
serred  the  Church  with  great  acceptability  and  oseAil- 
ness  in  vaiioos  appointmenlo.     His  proKliing  waa  ear- 
nest, pcnntcd,  and  eminently  practical    Doing  the  late 
aerred  aa  a  cbai^ain  in  the  Confederate  Sutea 
nd  eiertad  among  tbe  officcn  and  men  an  inlln- 
ence  for  good  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  aU. 
■Cm/.  MiuOa  M.  E.  Chunk  SoM,  iii,  DM. 
Joi'Bbad  (Heb.  Yoiabad',  13T1^  a  caotractian  fat 
Jhho^abad;  Sept. 'luifa^iij,  but  sometimea  in  Chrm. 
'Iu!nj3d3  V.  r.  'ImZaffaii,  'liiipoi'i ;  also  'lvva0ii  or 
'iMia^a!  in  Neh.;  AutKYeis.  "Joeabad"  in  I  Chroo. 
iii,  4),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  A  Gedemtbite,  one  of  the  famous  Benjamilc  anb- 
a  who  Joined  Daiid  at  Ziktag  (I  CbroiL  xii,  4).  RC 
1055, 

cbiliareh  of  Hanasaeh,  who  re-enforeed  David 
on  rettaating  to  Ziklag  ( I  Chron.  xii,  30),     B.C  IftSB. 

3.  AiiatherchiliareliofManasseb,whodesettedSaiira 
use  for  that  of  David  when  he  made  Ziklag  his  Tra- 
nce (I  Chron.  xii,  30);  it  is  posnble,  however,  tliat 
a  name  has  been  crroneoualy  repeated  for  tbe  precol- 
g.     RC  1063. 

4.  Pmfaably  a  Lcrite,  one  of  (be  penons  charged  with 
e  care  of  the  Temple  offerings  under  the  aupcrintend- 
ice  of  Cononiah  and  Shiruei,  at  tbe  refonnatioa  17- 

Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  IS).     RC.  T3& 

5.  One  oT  the  chief  Levites  who  made  oSeringm  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Temple  aerviecs  under  Jonah  (3 
Chron.  uxv,  0).     RC  628. 

6.  A  Bon  of  Jeshaa,and  one  of  the  Lfvites  who  Inofe 
account  of  tbe  precioua  metals  and  vesseb  oflered  for 
the  Temple  by  die  Israelite?  who  declined  peraaaally  to 
return  from  the  captivity  (Una  vHi,  8S),  RG  4aL 
He  was  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief  Levita 
who  "  had  tba  oversight  ol  the  ootward  mattoa  of  the 
booae  of  God"  aAer  tbe  re-establiahmolt  at  Jcraakn 
(Neh.xi,lG).  &C.cir.440.  He  waa  pcaaiUy  identical 
with  No.  S. 

7.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "  •oaa' of  Rsdinr,  who  di- 
vorced his  Gmtile  wife  after  tbe  exile  (Ens  x,  S). 
B.C  469. 

8  One  of  tbe  Levites  who  divtncd  his  beathei  wife 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ena  x,  S3).  B.C.  Ul 
He  ia  pmbahly  identical  with  oiw  of  the  Lerilea  who 
asaisted  £eta  in  expounding  tbe  L^w  to  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Tyropceon  (Neb.  viii,  7).    B.C  cii.  41(1 

Joz'mt^ai  (Heb.  Foraior',  "'^yf^,  JtAocah-rrmrm- 
btnd;  SepL'luiaxap  v.i.'liZ>pxif),tiuieaa  ntStan- 
eath,  on  Ammonitas,  ibio  of  the  two  aervants  who  or- 
Bsoinated  Jehoasb,  king  of  Judah,  in  MiUo  (2  Kings  xii, 
21).  In  the  paralld  passage  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  36)  tlw 
name  is  erroneously  written  Zabai>.  RC  887,  *•  It  is 
uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  pmnpted  by  a 
personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Zechainh, 
as  Joaephus  intimates  {A  nl.  ii,  8, 4),  or  whether  tbey 
were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of  Jehoioda.  Tbe  ore 
of  the  chronicler  to  show  that  they  were  of  foreign  de- 
scent seems  almost  intended  to  disarm  s  suspicion  that 
the  kmg's  asoanoation  was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeann^ 
Bnt  it  ia  more  likely  that  the  cimspiracy  had  a  ditfaeut 
origin  altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  le- 
gaided  by  the  cfaronider  oa  an  instance  of  divine  retri- 
butioD.     On  the  accoBonofAmazial  -' 


Jok'adKk(Einiii,2,8;  v,2^  x,18;  lleh.xii,16). 
See  Jbhoeadak. 
Juan  de  Dfos.    See  Jonn  ox  Disk 
Juan  ValdsK     See  Taiau 
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JotM^  (Heb.  TiAaS;  ^ZV,  pmb.  for  bS-i^.^iilfT,  L 

of  th«  line  at  Cain;  described  as  tlw  inveotor  of  ths 
^113,  tioHtr,  uid  tbe  2349,  i^di,  raidered  In  oar 
don  "  the  barp  and  the  organ,'  but  perbap*  more  prop- 
«ily  "Ae  IfTt  and  moidi^rgaa,'  or  Pandnan  pipe  (Uen. 
ir,!!).  SMHuBia  RCprDb.cir.B49D.  According 
to  Joaepbua  ('iDujJaXoc.-lii'- i,%  !)i  "he  cullivated 
^  and  inrented  the  paaltery  and  dlhara.'  Some  I 
compared  him  with  the  Apollo  or  heathen  mythology 
(HaMt'a  Etidedc.  ii,  37;  comp.  Enaeb.  Prop,  Etatig.  x, 
6i  Diod.  Sic  i,  30i  BotOnann,  i/yCiM  i,  IM;  Kaliach, 
Csmmmtarji,  ad  l0C.> 
JablUta.  Se«  StniDAT. 
Jn'bUM  (Heb.  Yabd;  'iVn  or  bs'i,  a  joyfol 
or  eta^or  of  tnunpeta;  once  in  tbe  Author.  Ten.  for 
riX^^n  Lev.  XXV,  9,  which  ia  clacwherc  r 
ahoat,"  eti^),  naoally  in  tbe  connectian  Ybar  of  Jtni- 
M«  {^3i*n  rssJ,  or  nwnly  ^aT-,  la  in  Lev. 
Septoag.  onially  tnuilalee  I'roc  r4c  afiaiut, 
dfunc;  but  Cradia  'Iw^qX  in  Jogh.  vt,  8,  IS;  Joae- 
lihuaGnMiMa'Iw^oC.'litf.  til,  12,3;  VolgUe  onuu 
jtbila,  or  jabiiaiu,  but  hicrina  In  Eiod.  xix,  IB) ,  alao 
called  the  "gmr  o/Hberiy"  pil^  n:n,  Eiek,  xlvi,  17), 
the  gnat  ■emi-cent«mual  epoch  or  the  Hebrews,  cod- 
Hitating  a  Teetival,  and  marked  by  atilliing  public  aod 
(bmeatic  changes.  Tbe  relation  in  which  It  ilood  to 
tbe  nbbatical  year,  and  the  generd  diiectiona  Tor  ili 
obaetvanoe,  are  given  Lev.  xxv,  8-lS  aikd  W-K,  Ita 
bMting  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  ia  Waled  Lev. 
xjtTii,  18-86.  There  i«  no  mention  of  the  Jubilee  in 
the  book  of  Denteionomy,  and  the  only  other  refereoct 
to  it  in  [he  Pentateuch  ta  in  the  appeal  of  the  tribe  of 
Man— rh,  on  account  of  the  daoghlen  of  Zelophehad 
(Nomb.  xxxvi,  4).  It  it  rarely  mtntioned  iu  the  pro- 
phetical bookf^  but  i>  verr  frequently  referred  to  by 
Talmutlieal  wrilera.    See  FaanvAL. 

I.  S^Kf/ltalim  of  til  A'anc.'AccoRling  to  paeudo- 
Jonathan  (Tiir^H  on  Joeh.  vi,  5-9),  tbe  Talmud  {Raih 
Hathma,  26,  a),  Raahi,  Aben-Eira  (on  Exod.  ilx,  3) 
Kimebi  (on  Jcah.  v,  S),  and  other  Jewlih  autborities,  ihi 
meaning  ra«,  which  V^l^  aeenu  at  timea  to  bear  (sei 
FUral,  Ltsicou,  a.  v. ;  but  Geaenloa  ulleri;  deniea  IhL 
aenae),iathe  primary  one;  bttice  nwtonymically  a  ram'i 
koTH  (comp.Exad.iii,ia  witb  Joah.  vi,  6} ;  andao  thi 
auuad  of  a  ram'a  born,  like  tbe  '  *'■"  teenwi.  Accord- 
ing to  another  andent  interpretation,  the  Heb.  word  la 
fism  ■  root  ^a^,  to  tibtralt  (parallel  wltb  1111,  a/ned 
niprtH ,-  comp.  Hiliig  on  Jer.  xxxiv,  8} ;  an  etjmoti^y 
which  ii  aomewhat  aanctioned  by  Lev.  xxv,  10,  and  tbe 
UKial  renderii^  of  the  Sept.  (also  Joaephna,  i\a&ipiar 
Si  oiT/iaJvii  TOBVi>)ia,Atit.  iii,  12,3;  and  by  8l  Jerome, 
Jobtt  at  itnaUtta  out  ouOflu,  Conuoent.  ad'  loc).  Oth- 
er*, again,  regard  the  root  SI*!  aa  onomatopoelic,  like 
tbe  Latin^^More,  denoting  (o  btjiMlaiU  (Geaeniua,  etc). 
Moat  modem  ciilia,  howBTer,  derive  ^31^  from  the  bet- 
ter known  root  ia^  to  Jtau  intpttuoiuly  (Gen.  vi,  17), 
and  bence  aaaign  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  loud  or  in^I- 
uOKf  wuMf  (Uen.iv,2])  streaming  fortb  from  tbe  trum- 
pet, and  proclaimlog  thii  feativaL  Tbe  otbar  noliona 
rcspect'ng  the  word  may  be  found  in  Fuller  (Jfiic^nr. 
p.  lOiS  aq. ;  Critici  Sruri,  toL  ii),  in  Uarptov  (p.  MS 
■q.),  and,  most  completely  given,  in  Kranolil  (p.  11  aq.). 
II.  Laici  toxntrled  irilk  (Aii /uturat— Tbeae  cmbiBce 
the  following  three  main  ptriati ; 

1.  Jtmfor  lie  .Soil— Thia  enactment,  whicb  ii  com- 
priaed  in  Lev.  xxv,  11,  IS,  enjoini  that,  at  on  the  Sab- 
batical year,  tbe  land  ahould  lie  falluw,  and  that  there 
Nhonld  be  no  tillage  nor  harreat  during  the  Jubilee  year. 
The  Inaelites,  however,  were  permitted  to  (etch  the 
apontaneoua  produce  of  the  field  fur  theii  immediate 
wmta  <nrwian  p»  liasin  n-mn  yj),  but  not  to 
1^  It  np  in  tb«ir  atotehooaea. 
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3.  Bertniai  of  badtd  Pnptrtg^-Tbi»  provinon  la 
eomprlBHliDUT.xxv,lB-a4;  ixvii, IS-^St.  TheHo- 
BBio  law  enacted  that  the  Pmniaad  land  should  be  ia- 
vided  by  lot,  in  equal  pana,  among  the  Isnelilea,  and 
[hat  the  plot  which  ibould  thus  come  into  the  poaata 
siou  of  each  family  waa  to  be  abaolutely  inalienable,  and 
forever  continue  to  be  tbe  property  c^  the  deacendania 
of  the  original  poaseaaor.  See  LaKih  When  a  propri- 
etor, therefore,  bdng  preaaed  by  poverty,  had  to  diapoae 
of  a  field,  no  one  could  buy  it  of  blm  for  a  longer  poiod 
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ed  to  the  origirval  poeeeaaor,  or  to  bis  famdy.  Hence 
the  gale,  fvoperly  speaking,  waa  not  of  tbe  land,  but  of 
tbe  produce  of  <o  many  yean,  and  the  price  waa  fixed 
according  to  tbe  number  of  yean  (rStlSH  ^lO)  up  to 
the  next  Jubilee,  a«  aa  to  prevent  any  injuatice  being 
done  to  tltoae  who  were  conqidled  by  drcumetancta  to 
pan  temporarily  with  thui  land  (Lav.  XXV,  16,16).  Tbe 
Uaaee,  however,  according  to  Joaephua,  in  case  h«  had 
made  great  outlays  on  the  field  Juat  before  be  waa  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  jubilee  lo  return  it  to  ita  owner, 
couldclaimciHnpenialiunlai  tbeae(.lii(.iii,I2,3>,  But 
even  before  the  julniee  ycai  the  original  proprlelor  could 
recover  hia  field,  if  dlber  Ua  own  drcumatancea  im- 
{voved,  or  if  hii  next  of  Un  (tee  GoKl)  could  redeem  It 
for  bim  by  paying  back  accoiding  to  the  same  price 
which  regulated  tbe  purchaae  (Lev.  uv,  26,  27).  In 
the  intercala  of  the  purchaaer,  however,  tbe  Rabbinical 
law  enacted  that  thia  redemption  abould  not  take  place 
before  be  bad  tbe  benefit  of  the  field  for  hat  prvducUft 
yatn  (so  tbe  Babbina  undentood  PXian  ^iV),  eidu- 
aive  of  a  sabbatical  year,  a  yeai  of  barrenneaa,  and  of 
the  tint  harveat,  if  he  happened  to  buy  the  plot  oflaiHl 
shortly  before  the  aeventh  month,  i.  c  with  the  ripe 
fmit  ('E™c*M,is,l;  Maimonidea,J'oir(,ii,IO-lB).  Aa 
poverty  is  the  only  reason  which  the  law  aoppoaca 
might  lead  one  to  part  with  hia  field,  tbe  Babtuna  en- 
acted that  it  wai  not  allowable  for  any  one  to  sell  bia 
patrimony  on  apeculalion  (comp.  Maimonides,  Joitt,  xi, 
3).  Though  notbing  ia  here  said  about  fielda  which 
were  gicta  cncoy  by  tbe  proprieton,  yet  there  can  be  no 
dnubt,  aa  Maimonidta  saya  (OiciL  xi,  10),  that  the  aama 
nded  to  apply  to  gifts  (comp.  Eaek.  xlvi,  17), 
iboee  plots  of  land  which  came  into  ■  man'a 
posaeerion  thraugh  marriage  with  an  beiieaa  (Numb. 
ri,4-9;  compareMiBhna,ficntCJto(;(,viii,10).  Nei- 
did  this  law  apply  to  a  house  in  a  walled  dty. 
Still,  tbe  aeller  had  the  privilege  of  redeeming  it  at  any 
a  a  full  year  from  the  day  of  tbe  sale.  After 
the  vfar  It  became  the  abaolnte  property  of  the  pui^ 
'  «r  (Uv.  XXV,  °9,  30,  Keri).  As  tbii  Uw  required 
>re  minute  definition  for  practical  purpoaea,  tbe  Rab- 
detennined  that  thia  right  of  redemption  might  be 
exerdaed  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  sale  lo  the  laat 
day  which  made  up  (he  year.  Horeorer,  aa  the  pur- 
etimea  concealed  himaelf  towarda  the  end  of 
tbe  year.  In  order  to  prevent  tbe  aeller  Aom  redeeming 
bii  bonae,  it  waa  enacted  that  when  tbe  porcbaMT  could 
Ibnnd,  tbe  original  proprietor  ahould  band  over 
the  redemption-money  to  the  powen  that  be,  break  open 
the  doors,  and  take  poaaiaaion  of  the  bouae ;  and  if  tbe 
purchaser  died  during  the  year,  tbe  original  proprietor 
could  redeem  it  from  the  heir  (comp.  Hiihna,  Eradim, 
~  ';  Haimouidea,  JoMiUl,  1-7).  Open  places,  bow- 
hich  are  not  tunounded  by  walla,  belong  to  land- 
ed property,  and,  like  the  cultivated  land  on  which  they 
stand,  are  aubject  lo  the  taw  of  JuUIee,  and  must  revert 
to  tbeii  original  proprietora  (Lev.  xxv,  SI).  But,  al- 
though houses  in  open  places  are  tbua  treated  like  fields, 
yet,  aocording  to  tbe  Babbinic  definition,  tbe  reverse  is 
Dbe  thecaae;  L  e.  fields  or  other  places  not  bnilt 

under  the  Jubilee  law  uf  fielda  (comp.  Erachin,  ii, 
.1).  The  houses  of  tbe  Levites,in  (he  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  them  {Numb,  xucv,  1-8),  were  exempt  from 
thia  genera]  law  of  bouse  jmiperty.    Uaving  the  aama 
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Ttlna  u>  tlic  LeiiUi  u  Unded  property  bad  to  the  oth- 
er liibM,  these  bouH  wers  Ribjecl  to  the  Jubilee  U« 
(m  Seldi,  lud  could  at  uiy  time  be  ndeenKd  (Lev.  zxv, 
eS !  comp.  ErarAim.  Ix,  8),  *a  Ibat,  even  if  n  Levite  re- 
deemed the  hooee  which  hii  bratberLevile  wu  obliged 
to  aelt  throagh  poverty,  the  genenl  Uw  at  houm  prap- 
aty  is  not  to  obtain,  evea  among  tbe  Levila  them- 
lelna,  hat  thejr  ue  obliged  lo  mat  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  oT  landed  property.  Thiu,  Tor  ioatance, 
the  bouse  of  A,  which  tie,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to 
•ell  to  tbe  non-Levite  B,  aad  waa  redeemed  from  biro 
by  a  LevilcC,  reverts  in  tbe  Jubilee  Tear  rRim  Clothe 
original  Levitical  proprietor  A.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  meaning  a{  tbe  enactment  ooatuned  in 
Lev.  XXV,  BB,  and  it  does  not  Deceealtau  its  to  losert 
into  the  text  the  negative  particle  K3  berore  ajtH^as  is 
done  t^  the  Vulgate,  Houtjgant,  Ewald  {Abtriliuiiur, 
Ilk4Sl),Knobel,ete.,iKiT  need  we,  with  Raahi,Abeu- Ezra, 
etc,  take  ^tU  In  the  nnnaluial  sense  of  buying.  Tbe 
lands  In  the  snbniba  of  tbelr  citiee  tbe  Leviles  were  not 
pennitted  to  part  with  DBder  any  oondition,  and  there- 
fore these  did  not  eaaa  under  the  law  ofjubilee  (ver. 
S4).  The  only  exeeption  lo  this  general  law  were  tbe 
boosa  and  the  Selds  consecrated  lo  the  Lord,  or  to  the 
Mpport  of  the  sanctuary.  If  tbese  were  not  redeemed 
before  the  enaoing  Jubilee,  Instead  of  reverting  to  their 
original  propcieloni,  they  at  the  Jubilee  became  forever 
the  property  of  tbe  prieati  (Lev.  xxvii,  20,  21).  Tbe 
conditions,  however,  on  wbicb  cisisecrsled  property 
could  be  redeemed  were  as  follows ;  A  bouse  thus  de- 
voted to  tbe  IciA  was  valued  by  the  priest,  and  the  do- 
nor who  tnsbcd  lo  redeem  it  b«l  to  pay  one  Gftb  in  ad- 
dition to  this  fixed  value  (Lev.  xxvii,  14, 1&).  A  field 
was  valued  according  to  the  Dumber  of  homers  of  bar- 
ley wbicb  could  be  sovm  thereon,  at  tbe  rate  of  fifty  sil- 
ve-  shekelt  of  the  sancuiary  for  each  homer  for  the 
whole  fifty  years,  deducting  from  it  ■  proportionate 
amount  for  tbe  lapse  of  each  year  (Lev.  xxvii,  16-18). 
Aocoiding  to  the  Talmud  tbe  fiitietb  year  waa  not  count- 
ed. Hence,  if  any  one  wished  to  redeem  bis  field,  be 
had  10  pay  one  fifth  in  addition  lo  the  regular  rate  of  a 
Kia  (shekel),  and  a  pHw&un  (  =  l-48lh  hJq)  per  annum 
fbr  every  homer,  the  surplus  jmndtim  tieing  intended  for 
the  forty-ninth  year.  No  one  waa  therefore  allowed  to 
sanctify  his  field  during  tbe  year  which  immediately 
preceded  tbe  Jubilee,  for  be  would  then  have  to  pay  for 
the  whole  forty-nine  years,  because  montba  could  not 
be  dedoctal  from  the  Banctuat;,and  the  Jutulee  year  it- 
Self  was  iwt  counted  (Misbna,  EroMm,  vii,  1).  If  one 
sanctified  a  field  which  be  bad  purchased,  i.  e.  not  free- 
bold  property,  it  reverted  lo  the  original  proprietor  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii,  S2-24). 

3.  Mmuniuim  of  Ihoie  Itradita  hAo  \ad  itcome 
ShreM. — This  enactment  is  comprised  in  Lev.  xxv,  89- 
M.  All  Israeliles  who  through  poverty  had  aold  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  their  feUow-Israelilea  or  to  tbe  foc- 
agnen  rendent  among  them,  and  wbo,  up  to  [be  time 
of  the  Jubilee,  bad  neither  completed  their  six  years  of 
servitude,  nor  redeemed  tbemselves,  nor  been  redeemed 
by  Iheir  relatives,  were  to  be  set  free  in  the  Jubilee,  to 
return  wilb  their  children  to  their  Etmilj'  and  to  tb^ 
patrimony  of  tbdr  fathers.  Great  dllScully  has  been 
experienced  in  reconciling  the  injimction  btre,  that  in 
tbe  Jubilee  all  ilaves  are  to  regain  their  fireedom,  with 
Exod.  xzr.  6,  where  it  Is  enacted  that  tboae  bondmen 
who  refuse  their  liberty  at  tbe  expiralion  of  tbe  ap- 
pcdnted  nx  yean'  servitude,  and  submit  to  the  baring 
oT  their  ears,  are  lo  be  Ja«(/ornw  (Ciyb  nSSI). 
Josephus  (_Anl.  iv,  e,  28),  tbe  Misbna  (ATuiuAm,  i,  S) 
and  Talmud  (Oid.  H.  1&),  Rashi,  Aben-Eira,  Haimonidea 
(JJiichatk  A  badiiH,  Ui,  6),  and  most  Jewish  interpntera, 
who  are  followed  by  Ainewortb,  Bp.  Patrick,  and  other 
Christian  commenUtors,  take  ciiSS  to  denote  till  On  ju- 
Uer,  maintaining  tliat  the  slaves  wbo  snbmitled  to  have 
tbtdi  ens  bored  are  included  in  this  general  manumis- 
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Jina  try  to  cacapa  the  difical^.  Bat  agHBM 
be  urged,  that,  1.  The  phnae  sbs^  tSS  M 
Bv.  xxv,  16  for  ptrytmit  serviioda,  which  >• 
by  the  year  of  jubilees  t.  The  dedaralioa 
of  tbe  slave  that  be  will  not  bave  bis  freedom,  ia  Ezod. 
xxi,  6,  miquestionably  shows  that  perpetual  slavery  ■> 
meant.  3.  Servitode  till  the  year  of  Jubilee  kaot  at  aD 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xxv,  40-41  as  something  0Milempl»- 
tde,  and  therefore  could  not  be  Ou  pattUtmrnt  ikii^md 
for  him  wbo  refused  hb  freedom,  especially  if  tbe  year 
oTJulnlee  happened  to  occnr  two  or  4ree  jean  after  en- 
fusing  his  rrecdom;  and  that  tt  b  bondage  beyood  thM 
time  which  is  cbatKteiiledaa  real  slavery;  aod,4.Tbe 
JnUlee,  without  any  indicattoo  wbalever  from  tbe  Isw- 
giver,  is  here,  according  lo  this  explanation,  nude  to  ' 
give  the  slave  tbe  right  to  take  with  biro  the  maid  aad 
ibe  children  who  are  the  properly  of  the  n 
veiy  right  which  bad  previoosty  been  dmi 
Ewald,  therefore  {A  brrlliBmer,  p.  431 ),  and  ot 
elude  that  the  two  enactments  belong  to 


;  whUe  1 
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this  Jubilee  law  and  Ibe  enactmenta  in  Exod.  xxi,  S,  < 
as  lepieaenting  one  of  the  many  conlradictioaa  wUdi 
exist  between  the  Jehoviatie  and  Elohistic  potUona  of 
the  Fentalench.    All  the  dilBcnltiea,  however,  disappear 

aa  designed  to  lupplemenl  the  law  in  Exod.  »»i.  %-4i. 
In  the  latter  ease  IherrgiilarptTiodofttrnlMde  iiJarJ, 
at  the  expiration  of  wbicb  the  bondman  is  Bnlimarilf 
lobecomelVee,  whilst  Lev.  xxv.  S9-M  uutitnleaan  ad- 
ditional and  txtraar^moTji  period,  whoi  tboae  davta 
who  had  not  as  yet  cwaptelad  their  appointed  mx  veaa 
of  servilode  at  tbe  time  of  Jubilee,  or  had  not  tbrUsed 
tbor  right  of  flee  dtixenahip  by  spoalaneoosly  saboil-' 
ling  to  tbe  yoke  of  bondage,  aiid  beceoiing  alarca  fer- 
evtr  (B39  13$).  are  once  in  every  fifty  years  to  sb- 
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/radom  qf  eaei  tatUriduai  at  dUTerent  days,  wetks, 
months,  and  yean,  inasmocb  as  bardly  an;  twenty  of 
them  enleied  on  Iheir  servitude  at  exactly  tke  sbmc 
time,  whilst  tbe  other  legislates  for  a  general  manuaua- 
sion,  which  is  to  take  place  at  exactly  tbe  same  liAe. 
The  enactment  In  Lev.  xxv,  S&-M,  therefore,  takes  fer 
granted  tbe  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6.  and  be^na  when 
the  latter  ends,  and  doe*  not  menticn  it  becatae  it  mm- 
ply  treata  on  the  influence  of  Jutuke  upon  slavery. 

4.  That  there  must  also  hare  been  a  perfect  iiinlasiiai 
of  debts  in  the  year  of  jubilee  is  self-evident,  foe  it  ia  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  all  peraM»  who  wen  in  bcssdags 
for  debt,  aa  well  as  all  the  lauded  property  of  •Mxass, 
were  freely  returned.  Whether  debta  gconlly,  for 
which  there  were  no  sacb  pledgesi  were  remitted,  is  a 
matter  of  diqnite.  Josephus  porilirely  declare*  that 
they  were  (A  nL  xiii,  2, 8),  whilst  Maiownidcs  iJuM.  x, 
16)  as  poaitively  denies  it. 

in.  Tiitu  wAoi  lie  Jubilee  teat  tflthraleiL—kramA- 
ing  lo  Lev.  xxv,  8-11,  it  is  evident  that  fart)--iiioe  y^art 
are  to  be  counted,  and  that  at  the  end  thereof  lAr^fAi^l 
year  is  to  be  celelnated  ta  tbe  JuUlee.  Hence  the  ja- 
bilee  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  tbe  sabbatical  year, 
■o  that  there  are  to  be  two  auccesnve  bOov  years. 
This  is  also  corroborated  by  verse  21,  where  it  is  jaiis- 
ised  that  the  produce  of  the  axlb  year  shall  suficc  §im 
thtee  yean.  L  e.  forty-nine,  fifty,  and  finy-oste.  or  the 
two  former  years,  which  are  tbe  sabbatical  year  am)  the 
Jubilee,  and  tbe  immediately  following  year,  in  wluch 
the  ordinary  prodooo  of  the  preceding  year  woold  h 
wanting.  Honover,  from  the  remark  in  voie  21;  il 
would  appear  that  tbe  sabbatical  year,  like  tbe  Juhiitt 
began  in  tbe  autumn,  or  the  month  of  TisT),  which  coB- 
mmced  fAe  cinl  year,  when  it  waa  ctatooaiy  to  begia 
sawing  for  the  cnsning  year.  At  all  evsot^  rer.  9  di*' 
tincUy  lays  that  the  jubilee  is  to  be  pndaiiDcd  bf  tbe 
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Uvt  irftb*  inmpBt "  on  tbs  mtb  of  the  wnoth  wmli, 
aDtbedayoratoucnuot,"  wtucbiiTiBL  Sea  AnuB- 
MSH-r,  Dat  or,  Tha  ofHoion  that  tbc  aabbatieil  jraar 
aod  tbe  jubilea  wen  distinct,  or  tlMt  tbcw  wete  teo 
/afbw  yeort,  ia  al*o  aDUnained  by  tiM  Talmud  (Aw( 
Ba-SioBa,  S  b,  9  a),  Fhiki  (Ok  (*a  Dtcaiogat,  xxx), 
Joaapboa  <£  a),  and  maDf  olbcr  aadcnt  wriMn.  It 
iDoM,  however,  be  bome  in  miod  that,  though  then  was 
to  be  DO  •owing,  not  an;  regular  barrol,  daring  these 
two  yeari,  yet  tbe  bneUtea  were  allowed  to  fetch  ftom 
the  flelila  wbaMver  Uwy  wanted  (I^t.  xxr,  13).  That 
Um  fiddi  dill  yield  •  crop  in  their  (Boond  bllow  year  ia 
noet  uiu)iMM«inably  preauppoaed  by  the  proptiet  Iiaiah 
(zxxvli,30).  FaleMinewaa,  at  all  artula,  not  Iwa  fruit- 
fill  than  Albania,  ia  which  Strabo  telli  n*  (lik  xi,  c.  ir, 
•ec  3), "  Tlie  gntuDd  that  ha  been  lowed  once  prodocca 
in  nuiiy  placea  two  or  three  crops,  tbe  fhut  of  whicb  ia 
•■en  arty-rold." 

It  miut,  hawever,  be  Rnuuked,  that  mmjf&om  a 
oarly  periud  down  to  the  present  day,  bave  taken  the 
Jubilee  year  to  be  identical  with  tbe  leTenth  aabbatieal 
year.  Thai  the  "Boot  of  JuHleei,''  which  data*  prior 
to  the  Christian  nra  [see  Jubilkkb,  Book  Or],  divides 
the  Biblical  hisluiy  rnm  the  creation  to  the  eolnnce 
of  the  Israclilea  into  Canaan  bilo  fifty  jaMlees  oKforty- 
■iiK  ^fa.n  each,  which  shawi  tbU  this  view  of  the  jubi- 
loe  muM  hive  been  pretty  gcaeral  in  IhoM  daya.  Some 
Eabbini  iii  the  Tahaud  (frooUii,  12  b,  with  3S  a),  aa 
wall  aa  many  Chiiuian  writen  (Scaligei,  retavioi,  Ush- 
m,  Cuusiu,  CilTitiua,  Gallerei,  Prank,  Schrbder,  Hug, 
BoseamUllerl,  lupport  the  same  view.  Aa  to  tbe  re- 
mark, "  Ye  shall  halbw  Aa  /jflitlA  yeai'  (ver.  10),  "  a 
Jubilee  iball  OMjiftitA  year  be  unto  you"  (rer.  11),  It 
ia  niged  that  tbiaiain  accordance  with  a  moda  of  speech 
which  ia  coaman  to  all  languages  and  igea.  Thus  we 
caU  a  weak  agU  dai/t,  iDclndii^  both  Sundays^  and  tbe 
beat  clawcil  writen  called  an  o^giMpHii  by  the  name  of 
fituigiiaMuiiK,  though  it  only  oontained  foor  entin 
yeard.  Moreover,  the  sacred  iRimier  sere*,  or  ihe  uA- 
batie  idea,  which  underlies  all  the  feativalB,  and  connects 
them  all  into  one  chain,  the  last  link  of  which  istbeju- 
Inlee,  corroborala  thii  view,  Inasmuch  as  we  have,  1. 
ASaUiatbofdaya;  !.  A  Sabbath  of  weeks  ((is  wwMli 
leeet  after  tbe  Passorcr  being  the  Sabbath  week,  as  the 
first  day  of  it  Is  the  festival  of  weeks);  3.  A  Sabbath  of 
months  (inaunnch  as  cAe  leoaUA  rmmlA  has  both  a  festi- 
T*l  and  a  tsal,  and  with  its  first  day  begins  tbe  dril 
jrear) ;  4.  A  Sabbath  of  years  (the  seventh  year  i*  the  sab- 
batical ftti)  i  and,  i.  A  Sahhath  of  Sabbaths,  inasmuch 
is  Uie  Jubilee.    S«  Su- 


IV.  ifode  of  CiMTatiim.—K»  Ha  observanoe  (tf  the 
Jnbilee,  like  that  of  the  sabbatical  year,  was  only  to  be- 
oome  oUigalory  when  the  Israelites  had  taken  possea- 
aioa  of  tbe  promised  land,  and  caltivated  the  land  for 
that  period  of  yean,  at  the  condnsjoa  lA  which  the  lea- 
tiral  was  to  be  celsbnUcd,  the  ancient  tradition  pre- 
aervcd  in  the  Tabnud  seems  to  be  correct,  that  the  first 
■abbatical  year  was  In  tbe  ime-and-twentielb,  and  the 
8rst  Jubilee  in  the  siity-fourth  year  after  tbe  Jews  cams 
into  Canaan,  for  it  took  them  seven  yean  to  oooquer  it, 
and  seven  yean  more  to  diitiibule  it  (fraeiUi,  xii,  6 ; 
UaimouidiB,  Jabrl,  x,  S).  The  Bible  says  noUiiag  about 
tkt  maimer  in  wbich  tbe  Jubilee  is  to  be  cdebrstwi,  ex- 
cept that  it  shoold  be  proclaimed  by  lbs  blast  ofatnmt- 
pei.  See  Thdupkt.  As  in  many  other  casta,  the  law^ 
girer  leaves  tho  practical  appUeatiA  of  this  law,  and 
tbe  necesssrily  complicated  arrangemenla  eoonecttd 
tbsawith,  to  tbe  elders  of  IsneL  Now  tradition  tells 
m  that  the  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion,  like  those 
of  the  feast  of  trampets,  or  new  year,  were  of  rami' 
homsi  stnight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  coveted  with 
gold(MishDa,  AiM//ii-^4aiKi,iii,2i  Uaimooidea, ^oM, 
X,  11) ;  that  every  Isrstlite  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to 
make  the  trumpet  lilorally  "  schumI  ihroughont  the  land" 
(l«T.  zxv,  9)  i  and  that  "  from  the  feast  of  trampeta,  or 
new  year  (L  a.  Tisri  1),  till  tbe  day  of  aioMment  (L  e. 
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ais,  dnnk,  sod  njoi< 
beada;  and  when  the  day  of  at 
blaw  the  trumpet,  the  slaves  w 
Ibeii  homes,  and  the  fields  were  set  free"  (Both  ffa- 
SlutKa,  8  b;  Maimonidea,  Joiel,  x,  14).  Thoogb  tha 
Jews,  Item  the  naliuc  of  the  case,  cannot  now  cekbcata 
the  Jubilee,  yet  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
the  coDClnMoa  of  the  Cssi  is  announced  in  all  the  fotr- 
gogoea  to  tbe  present  day  by  the  blast  of  the  SlK^IUtr 
c(  bom,  which,  according  to  the  Eabbins,  is  intended  to 
oommemorale  the  ancient  Jubilee  pnclamation  ((Tract 
Ckqfim,  cap>  dcniii,  sec  6,  nMe). 

Because  tbe  Bible  does  rtot  record  any  particolar  ln> 
stance  of  the  pnhlio  celebialion  of  this  festival,  Michaells, 
Winer,  etc,  have  qneuioned  whether  the  law  of  Jubilee 
ever  came  into  actual  operation;  while  Kranold,  Hap- 
feld,  etc.,  bave  positively  denied  it.  The  following  con- 
nderations,  bowerei,  speah  for  its  actual  observauca :  1. 
All  the  other  Mosaic  festivals  have  been  ohaerveil,  sod 
It  la  therefore  surpassing  strange  lo  auppoae  that  the  Ju- 
bilee which  ia  so  orKinically  connected  with  them,  and 
is  the  climax  of  oil  of  them,  is  the  only  one  that  never 
was  observed.  2.  The  Uw  about  the  inalienability  of 
landed  property,  which  was  to  be  tbe  rcault  of  the  Juln- 
lee,  actually  obtained  among  the  Jews,  thus  showing 
that  this  festival  must  have  been  observed.  Henoe  it 
was  with  a  view  lo  observing  the  JuUlee  law  that  tbe 
right  of  an  hciieaa  to  marry  was  restricted  (Numb, 
xxxvi,  4,  6,  T) ;  and  it  wsa  tbe  observance  of  this  law, 
forbidding  the  aale  of  laud  in  soch  a  mauner  as  to  pi» 
vmt  ite  reversion  lo  tha  original  owner  or  his  hdr  in 
Ibe  year  of  Jubilee,  that  made  Naboth  refuse  to  part 
with  his  vineyard  on  the  solicitation  of  king  Ahab  (1 
Kings  XJO,  l-Ay,  B.  From  Esek.  xlvi,  17,  where  even 
the  king  is  reminded  that  if  he  mode  a  present  of  his 
landed  property  in  any  of  his  servants  it  oould  only  be 
lo  tbe  Jubilee  year,  when  it  must  revert  to  him,it>seT- 
ident  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed.  Allusions  (o  the 
Jubilee  an  also  to  be  found  in  Neh-v,  1-19;  Isa.  v.7, 8, 
9,  lOi  lxi.1,!;  Eiek.  rii,  12,  la  (Isa.  xxxvii,80  is  Imb 
clear).  Ewald  contends  that  the  iustitulion  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  the  character  of  its  details,  and  that 
the  acddenlal  cdrcumatance  of  no  paiticnlor  instance  of 
its  observance  having  been  recorded  in  the  Jewish  hia- 
toiy  proves  nothing.  Beaidea  the  passsges  to  whicb 
reference  has  been  nude,  he  applies  several  othen  lo  the 
jubilee.  He  conceives  that  "  the  year  of  virilation" 
mentioned  in  Jer.  li,  23;  xxiii,  l!i  xlviii,  44,  denotea 
the  punishment  of  thoM  who,  lo  the  Jubilee,  withhekl 
by  tyranny  or  toad  tbc  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the 
poor.  Prom  Jer.  xxxii,e-13,heinfers  that  the  Uw  wss 
restcted  to  operation  in  the  nign  of  Josiah  (,4  ArrfitiiiKr, 
p.  4S4,  note  1).  It  is  likely,  however,  that  in  the  gen- 
era] declBiaian  of  reli^nus  obeervauco  under  tbe  later 
monarcha  of  Judah  Ibis  InstitutioD  yielded  to  Ibe  ava- 
rice and  worldlincss  of  landed  propiielon,  eapecially  a* 
mortgaged  property  and  servants  would  thenby  be  re- 
leased (see  Jer.  xxxiv,  8-11;  comp.  Neh.v>  Indeed, 
it  is  intimated  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  should  be 
of  such  a  duiatioo  as  to  compensate  fur  (he  years  (sab- 
batical andjnlolee  together)  of  which  Jehovah  had  thus 
been  defrauded  (i  Chron.  xxivi,  '21).  4.  The  general 
ofaeerrance  of  the  Jubilee  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Jewish  tradllion.  This  tmanimity  of  opiiuon, 
however,  only  extends  to  tlie  observance  of  the  Jubilee 
prior  lo  the  Babyk)nian  captivity,  for  many  of  the  later 
Kabbtns  affirm  that  it  was  not  kept  afler  the  captivity. 
But  in  lAs  Secfcr  (Ham  (cap.  xxx),  the  author  of  which 
lived  shortly  after  the  destniclion  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
positive^  oaured  that  it  was  observed.  Joscphus,  too 
(^AM.  iii,  12,  9),  speaks  of  it  aa  being  permanently  ob- 
served. This  Is,  moreover,  conSimed  by  Diodorus  Sic* 
uhis  (Ub.  xl),  who  tells  us  that  tbe  Jews  cannot  dlspcss 
of  tluir  own  palriioony  {Itiout  EXqpouc  vwXiiv),  at 
well  as  by  the  (act  that  we  have  distinct  reeonia  of  the 
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Um  re^tecting  the  redemption  dT  homea  in  citiu  with- 
out Willi,  which  fomii  *n  intignl  part  nf  the  Jubilee 
law,  being  etiirtlj  obicrved  to  a  veiy  late  period  (£rti- 
dUa,  81  b ;  Saba  Kama,  »i  V). 

V.  Origin,  Daign,  and  Imporlimce  of  Ike  Jubilee.— 
Tbe  fouDdaiion  of  the  law  of  jubilee  appean  to  be  »  e»- 
■entially  connected  with  the  children  of  Israel  that  ii 
teeat  strange  that  Uichaclis  ihould  have  eonAdenlly 
affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while  yel  he  adinowledgee 
that  he  can  produce  no  q>eciiio  evidence  on  the  aubjeot 
{Mot.  Lata,  art.  TS).  The  on\y  well-proved  inuaoce  of 
•nytfaing  like  it  ia  other  natioiu  appean  to  be  ttiat  of 
tbe  Dalmatians,  mentioned  by  Suabo,  lib.  vii  (p.  81fi, 
edit.  Canubon).  He  sa^  that  they  redislribated  their 
land  every  eight  yean.  Kwald,  fotli^wiiig  the  state- 
ment of  Hutarcb,  refers  to  the  iasCituiion  of  Lycnrgus; 
but  Ur.  Grate  has  ^iven  another  view  of  the  matter 
{fiutoryo/Cr««,  Li,  530). 

The  object  of  tliis  institution  was  that  those  of  the 
people  of  liod  who,  tbmugh  poverty  or  other  advene 
ciiciunstaDces,  had  forfeiled  their  personal  hberty  or 
property  to  their  fellow- citiiena,  abanld  have  thmi 
debts  liji;giTen  by  their  co-tvUgionista  every  half  eentu- 
(y,  m  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  be  restoiHl  to 
their  families  and  inheritance  as  freely  and  fully  a*  God 
on  that  very  day  forgave  tlie  debts  of  his  people  and  re- 
Hand  them  to  perfect  fellowship  with  himself,  so  that 
tbe  whole  community,  having  fargiven  each  other  and 
being;  forgiven  of  God,  might  return  to  the  ori^nal  or- 
der which  had  been  disturbed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
being  ftced  from  the  bondage  of  one  another,  might  nn- 
icaerredly  be  the  seivanu  of  him  who  is  their  redeoner. 
The  aim  of  the  jubilee,  therefore,  is  to  pmeive  unim- 
paired the  essential  character  of  the  theocracy,  to  tbe 
end  that  there  be  m  poor  amoi^  tbe  people  of  God 
(Dent.  IV,  4),  Hence  God,  who  tcdeemed  Israel  from 
the  bradage  of  Egypt  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  al- 
lotted to  tbem  the  promised  land,  will  oot  sofTer  any 
one  lo  usurp  his  title  as  Lord  over  those  whom  he 
as  his  own.  It  La  the  idea  of  tn^ce  for  all  the  sutreriDg 
children  of  man,  bringing  freedom  to  the  captive  and 
rest  to  tbe  weaiy  as  weU  ss  (u  tbe  earth,  which  made 
tbe  year  of  jubilee  the  symbol  of  the  Messianic  year  of 
grace  (laa.  Ixi,  2),  when  all  tbe  conflicts  in  the  unl 
should  be  [^stored  to  th«r  original  harmony,  and 
not  only  *re,  who  have  the  flisl-fiuita  of  the  Spirit,  but 
tbe  whole  creation,  which  gioaneth  and  travaileth  ir 
pain  together  until  now,  may  be  restored  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  Uie  sons  of  (iud  (comp.  Isa.  Ixi,  1-8 ,  Luke 
iv,  31 ;  Rom.  viii,  18-.23 1  Ueb.  iv,  9). 

The  importance  of  this  institution  wiU  be  app 
if  it  is  considered  what  moral  and  social  advantages 
would  accrue  to  tbe  commuuity  firom  the  sacred  observ- 
ance  of  it.     1.  It  would  prevent  tbe  accumulation  of 
land  OD  the  part  of  ■  few  lo  tbe  detriment  of  the  com 
munity  at  1a^;e.     2.  It  would  tender  it  impomble  fo 
any  one  lo  be  bom  lo  aheoluie  poverty,  nnce  every  on 
had  his  hereditary  land.    8.  It  wouU  preclude  those  in- 
equalities which  are  produced  by  extremes  of  riches 
poverty,  and  which  make  one  man  domineer  over 
Other.    4.  It  would  utterly  do  sway  with  slavery. 
It  would  aSbrd  a  fresh  opportunity  to  those  who  * 
reduced  by  adverse  circumatancea  to  be^^  again  tl 
career  of  industry,  in  the  patrimony  which  they  had 
temporarily  forfeited.    6.  It  wonld  periodically  rectify 
the  disoiden  which  crept  into  tbe  stale  in  Ihe  coun      ' 
Ume,  preclude  the  division  of  the  people  into  nobles 
plebeians,  and  preserve  the  theocracy  invitdate. 

TL  LtfcrofuTT.— The  Mishoa  (£mcin,  ch.  viii, 
gives  very  important  enactments  of  a  very  ancient  i 
respecting  the  jubilea  In  Maimonides  (^Jod  ffa-Che- 
taka,  especially  the  tract  so  often  above  referred 
HUcbolh  Bhamla  Ve-Jobel,  ch.  x-xiii)  an  epitomi 
be  foond  of  the  Jewish  information  on  thii  subject 
which  is  scattered  tbroaghthe  Talmud  snd  Midrashim. 
Of  the  modem  productions  sn  to  be  mentioned  the  val- 
uable Inalises  of  Cunsos, />e  Atp.  £r<6r.  cbap.  ii,  tec  iv 
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fin  the  CriHei  Bacri,  ix,  978  sq.),  and  Heyer,  De  Tr^- 
por.  et  Diebiu  HebmoniM  (in  Ugolini  TbeiaKnu,  i,  70^ 
175h),  p.Slt-S60i  MichaeliB,CcniHH«arviM  rJie  Lamt 
o/Mota  (EngL  vernon,  Lond.  1811),  voL  i,  art.  Iman. 
p.  676  sq. ;  Ideler,  HmiiiBdi  drr  CKropelegie  (  BerL  IStt), 
1,502  sq;  tbe  exDsUentptiieessayiof  KiaDoId,/)e.1iaB 
//fAr.^attlM  (GottiDg.  1837),  and  Wolde, /]« <HB  M4r. 
JubiLto  (GfttliDgen,  1837)  j  BUir,  S/mbolH  Jn  Mom' 
cbeti  CalUa  (Heidelbe«|C,  18B9),  i,  573  sq. ;  Ewald,  iNs 
lierdilimer  det  VeOri  Irrarl  (Otttting.  1864),  pt  41t  sq.; 
Saalschuti,  Dom  Motaitdte  Aratl  (Beriin,  tSSSX  i,  Ul, 
etc;  snd  ArdOotogie  itr  HArStr  (Kiii^gsb.  ieU>S, 
m,  etc ;  Htnfeid,  Getckickte  da  VoOa  Itraet  (K<nl- 
hausen,186G),i,468,etc;  KeU,  ffowOw*  der  BiUmiim 
ArMlologie  (Frankf.  a.  H.  1BS8),  i,  874,  etc.  HaiMd 
((7inismmliiMD  d«  Hebraorum  Ftttit,  put  iii,  ISCd^  has 
lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilftd  and  recUeas  styte  «f  oil- 
icism.  Titringa  nolicca  tbe  prophetical  bearing  ef  tba 
]iiluleeuiUb.i*,c4aftheOlwTni(>iiiMaonv.  ligfau 
foot  {Harm.  Eoong,  m  Lve.  iv,  19}  puranta  the  anhject  in 
a  fanciful  manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  sullrnd  n 
a  jubilee  year.  For  further  details,  see  Wageosei^  Dt 
OKHO  Jubilao  HAr.  (Alldorf,  1700} ;  J.  C  Dock.  Dt  amo 
HAnrm:jubUao(^"H^-\10li);  Cttjam,  Dt  mmejiM- 
laa  (Lipa.lTSO;  also  in  bis  .Ipparaf.  crif.p.447)i  Od^ 
i)e(nna/rei.>M2>eD(Tnij.B.lt.l7S6!  also  in  Oebidi'* 
Coliectio,  ii,  431-506)  i  Lauricb,  Lrgiitalio  Motaiea  ik 
amo  temittMlari  (Allenb.  1794) ;  also  Harrk,  Sytkg. 
dusertSOi;  Bauer,  (Mt«d  Fe^on.  b,  377 ;  HuUnuaB, 
Ursaeh.  det  auutit,  76  i  Tan  der  Ha^l^ /*>  jMit  JTon 
(Hebnstadt,  1728);  Jochanaa  Salomo,  Dt  jtAS.  Srtr. 
rnanz.l«7!r);  Hder,  i)e  nyirmi  ./oUn  (&an.  ITOO)  , 
ReinEccios,  Dt  origiiie  JtibUaimiiit  (WeiaaetiflFla,  IT30); 
Stemlcr,  De  amo  Jobeloio  (Ijp&  1780);  Tan  Poortenn. 
JMbnt  Hibraonm  (Cob.  1730) ;  Walther,  Dt  JMItf 
Judaoruat  (Sodin.  1762).  Other  mODogiapha,  rdatiag^ 
however,  rather  to  later  limes,  are  died  1^  Tnibwliofe 
tudex,  p.  ISe,  164.    See  Sabbatical  Tujl 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAB,  an  inatitDtioa  of 
the  Ronun  Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  which  ia  bor- 
rowed fnta  that  of  the  Jewish  Jutdlee  (see  above).  Tlie 
Catholic  jubilee  is  of  two  kinds,  onKwiry  and  uliuui- 
dmiry.  The  ordinary  jubilee  is  that  which  ia  cdclva- 
ted  at  stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which  lias  varied 
at  dimreot  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  pope  Bnibee 
Tin,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1900,  a  ban  grantnig  a 
plenary  indulgence  lo  all  i^grim-visitois  of  Kane  <hit- 
ing  that  year  on  condition  of  their  penilanlyconfrsng 
llwir  Bns,  and  visiting  Oie  church  of  St.  Peter  and  81. 
Paul  HIteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  lime*  if  ntt- 
dents  of  the  dty.  The  inviution  was  acwpted  with 
marvellous  en  thosiaBm.  Innumerable  timpa  of  ralgriiB* 
from  evety  part  of  the  Cliurrb  flocked  lo  Roine.  Gio- 
vanni TUteni,  a  cont«nponry  chnmider,  Mates  that  tha 
constant  number  of  pilgiinu  in  Rome,  nol  reekoiung 
tboae  who  were  <in  the  road  going  or  leluming,  dariDg 
the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  300,000.  BotdfJKe, 
finding  the  Jubilee  a  sdcccso,  and  having  bca  inlnntA 
so  the  story  goes,  by  a  boaiy  patiiarch,  who,  ai  the  afgt 
d  107,  attended  it,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  a  like  ja- 
bjlee  had  been  held,  now  ordered  Ihat  it  should  thov- 
alUr  be  held  every  hiuidre^lh  year.  The  great  gain 
which  the  occanon  alforded  to  ibe  cboitbes  at  RocBS 
induced  Qement  VI  lo  abridge  tbe  tiioe  lo  fifty  yvKs. 
Uisjubilee  accordingly  Xodt  place  in  1850,  and  was  evia 
more  numerously  attended  tban  that  of  Bnniface.  the 
average  number  Vf  pilgrims,  until  Ihe  beats  of  sumaa 
suspended  thor  frequency,  being,  according  to  Matthew 
Tillani,  no  fewer  than  1,000,000!  The  term  ofintnral 
was  still  fuitha  abridged  by  Citan  TI;  bat  in  the 
stormy  days  of  his  pontificate  the  jubilee  could  mt  laka 
place,  and  bis  succevor,  Bonllkce  IX,  impcoved  tbja  lo 
his  advantage,  and  ordered  it  lo  take  |dace  in  199Sl 
Ten  yean  later  he  repeated  it,  and,  beaidea.  inatitnted 
extra  yean  of  jubilee,  and  permitted  their  obeefvaiiM 
also  In  fordgn  citiea  provided  tbe  wonht^qiers  wndd 
pay  Into  the  Rranan  ueaauiy  Ibe  cost  of  a  Jouiutf  n 
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Iha  holf  tH^  (conp.  Amoit,  De  erigim,  pngreau,  ra- 
hn  aefrta»  iiAitgaili.  i,  87  aq.}.  Paul  II  Soally  or- 
demd  in  1170  tluu  tberaxrorward  every  twenly-filUi 
yMT  iboBld  be  bdd  u  Jubilee,  ta  ■mngenieiit  which 
hu  odntiaoed  erei  lince  to  reguUte  tbe  ordinuy  jubi- 
lee. Ai  the  iodulgenccB  could,  by  the  payment  of  t^veo 
»^m.  and  the  canlribulioa  to  eccleiiucicil  puipoees,  il- 
m^*  be  obtained  it  the  b«ae  oT  the  penitent,  the  pil- 
giimagta  to  Rome  gradually  dimiuiihetl  id  frequency; 
but  the  obKTvance  iwelf  ha>  been  punctually  maintain- 
ed at  each  recuning  period,  with  Uie  single  exception 
of  the  year  IBOO,  in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the 
holy  see  and  the  Wouhlea  of  the  time^  it  waa  not  held. 
F<K  the  cxceMei  committed  in  the  ule  of  indalgencee, 
■ee  IxDuuiEMcKa,  The  eztnordinwy  Jubilee  ia  nrdei- 
ed  by  the  pope  oat  of  the  regular  puiod,  either  on  hii 
'  n  of  public  calamity,  oi  in 
e  fortonu  of  tbe  Church ; 
IT  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
Buch  caaee  being  the  reciution  or<:«rtiin  sUled  prayers 
for  the  particular  necessity  in  which  the  Jubilee  orig- 
ioated.  See  Hetiog,  Rml-EncsOop.  vii,  117;  Cham- 
ben,  a.  T.;  Wakott,£ac^nAa<NLp.S34. 

JabUaaa,  Book  o£  This  apocryphal  or  Hagadic 
biKi!c,which  was  uied  so  largely  in  the  ancient  Church, 
■od  waa  still  known  to  the  Byzantines,  but  of  which 
both  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  were  after- 
wards lost,  has  recently  been  discuvered  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  in  Abyeiinia. 

L  Tilit  of  Ike  Boat,  and  ill  Sigmjkatiom.—Tbe  book 
ia  called  nl  'Iw^qXoIa  =  nlVa^^H  nfiO, "  llvi  JMhei,' 
or  -lie  boot  of  Jubiha."  becauM  it  divides  th'!  period 
of  tbe  Biblical  history  upon  which  it  treata,  i.  e.  fmn 
the  enation  to  the  eDtraooe  of  the  IsnwUtee  into  Ca- 
nada, into  tUty  Jubilees  of  forty-nine  yean  each,  equal 
to  ^SO  years,  and  carefully  describes  every  event  ac- 
cording to  tbe  jubilee,  isblijitical  year,  or  year  in  which 
it  transpired,  tt  Mated  in  the  itucrtption ;  "  Theae  are 
the  words  of  the  di^'iuon  of  tbe  days  according  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  according  to  tbe  event*  of  tbe 
yean  in  sabbatical  yean  and  in  jululeea,''  etc.  It  is 
■bo  called  by  the  falhen  rj  Xiirr^  rimnc,  Xixmryivj- 
<nc,  |iiapoyiinffic ;  ri  Ainrd  FmnafC  =  n^OSna 
Kail,  i.t.UletmallGaietit,eo»g>aiiiiamo/Gatm$,b^ 
cause  it  only  selects  certain  pcrtiotu  of  Oenens,  although 
through  its  lengthy  comments  upon  these  points  it  is 
actually  longer  than  this  canonical  book  (comp.  Epipha- 
nius,  Adv.  liar.  lib.  i,  torn,  ill,  cap.  yi,  edit.  PeUv. ;  G. 
I^TtoeSos,  p.  8) :  or,  according  to  Ewald's  rendering  of 
it,  rii  \irril  (mtlUia,  miaala)  rivinc,  because  it  di- 
videa  the  history  upon  which  it  treats  into  very  rolnute 
and  small  periods  {ottdtichU  itt  FoUm  Itratl,  i,  !7I}; 
it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  U«  apocryjiitd  Gtmmi  (see  be- 
low, sec  S),  and  it  is  also  styled  n  rov  Hwvoiwc  dvo- 
icoXv^^C,  ***  Apocaiifpte  of  Mmei,  by  George  Syncellui 
and  Cedreous,  becauM  the  book  pretends  to  be  a  revela- 
tion of  God  to  Moses,  and  is  denominated  "  Iht  toot  of 
lia  diritioK  ofdoj/M"  by  the  Abysunian  Church,  from  the 
flnt  words  of  the  itiscripdon. 

IL  Daiga  and  CaiUentt  of  At  fool.— This  apocry- 
phal book  ia  dcaigned  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  ca- 
Daaical  books  of  Geneai*  and  Exodus,  (t)  It  fixes  and 
arranges  more  minutely  the  chronology  of  the  Kblicsl 
history  rrom  the  creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
itea  into  Canaan;  (2)  Solves  the  varioiu  dimculties  to 
be  (bund  in  Che  narratives  of  these  canonical  books;  (3) 
Dcacribes  more  fully  events  which  are  simply  hinted  at 
in  the  sacred  history  of  that  early  period;  and  (4)  Ei- 
patialea  U|ian  the  religious  observances,  such  as  the 
Sabbath,  the  festivals,  circumcision,  aacrillces,  lawful  and 
nnlawTuI  meals,  etc.,  setting  forth  (heir  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  our  duty  to  keep  them,  by  showing  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  institutions,  inssmuch  as  they 
hBTG  been  sacredly  observed  by  the  patri■rch^  u  may 
bt  Men  from  tbe  following  notice  oT  these  four  pointa. 

a.  In  its  diroiulogieal ._..... 
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pUnes  tbe  deluge  in  A.H.  IBSS  (JubiL  ri,  St),  aikd  the 
exodus  ui  the  year  A.M.  3410  (iv,  10).  This,  with  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wildeneas,  yields  fifty  JuU- 
leea  c^  forty-nine  years  each  from  the  ci«ation  (o  Che 
entrance  into  Canaan,  L  e.  2150,  and  also  allows  a  new 
jutnlee  period  to  commence  immediately  upon  the  en- 
tering of  the  Israelites  into  the  Promised  I^nd.  Though 
in  the  calculations  of  tbis  period  tbe  book  of  Jubi- 
lees agrees  in  its  particnlan  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  yet  it  differs  from  the  canonical 
text  both  as  to  the  dme  of  (he  sojourn  in  Kgypt  and 
the  yean  in  which  the  ante  and  post-diluvian  patri- 
archs begat  their  children.  Thus  Jared  is  said  to  hare 
lived  62  inst«ad  of  16S  yean  before  Enoch  was  bom, 
HethaseUh  was  S7  iutead  of  187  at  the  birth  of  La- 
mech,  and  l^mech  again  was  68  initad  of  182  when  he 
begat  Mosh ,  agreeing  partly  with  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  partly  with  the  Septuagint  in  their  state- 
ments about  time  antediluvian  patiiucha.  In  the  chro- 
nology of  the  posl-<mnvlan  paliwchs.  however,  tbe  book 
of  Jutuleea  deviatea  from  ibcee  Teraions,  and  ssys  that 
Arphaxad  begat  Cainan  when  74-76 ;  after  the  deluge, 
Cainan  begat  Sakh  when  67,  Salah  begat  Eber  when 
67,  Eber  begat  FOeg  wbeo  K,  Peleg  begat  Ren  when 
fll ;  the  birth  ol  Serug  is  omitted,  but  Senig  is  said  to 
have  begat  Nahor  in  tbe  jti  US  after  the  birth  of 
Beu,  and  Nahor  begat  Ter^  in  his  6!d  year  (compare 
JubiL  iv,  40,  etc).  ThegcnngdownintoEgyptisplaced 
■bout  A.H.  S172-3173  (Jutul.  ilv,  l-3},so  that  when  we 
deduct  it  from  !4I0,  in  which  year  tbe  exodus  is  placed, 
there  remains  f«  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  238  years.  In 
the  description  of  the  lives  of  Noah,  Abraham  (xziii, 
■23),  Isaac  (xKxvi,  49-62),  Jacob  (xlv,  40-43),  and  Jo< 
seph  (xlvi,  9-IG),  Che  chronology  agrees  with  the  He- 
tmw  text  of  Oeneos. 

b.  Of  lit  diffiadiia  in  the  nered  narrative  which  the 
book  of  Jabiiecs  tries  to  solve  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  accoanto  for  the  serpent  speaking  to  Eve  by  saying 
that  all  animals  spoke  before  the  fall  in  paradise  (comp. 
Gen.  i,  1  with  JubiL  iii,  98) ;  explains  very  minutely 
whence  the  first  heads  of  families  took  their  wires  (Ju- 
biL iv,  24,71, 100,  etc);  howhr  the  sentence  of  death 
proDonnced  in  Gen.  ii,  17  has  been  fulfilled  UteraOy  (ir, 
99,  etc);  allows  that  the  sons  of  God  who  came  lo  the 
daugbten  of  men  were  angels  (v,  3}  ;  with  what  help 
Noah  thought  the  animals  into  tbe  ark  (v,  76) ;  where- 
with the  tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed  (x,  87);  why 
Sarah  disliked  Ishmael  and  u^ed  Abraham  to  send  him 
■way  (xvii,  IS);  why  Kebecca  loved  Jacob  so  dearly 
(xii,  40-84) )  how  iC  was  ChaC  Esau  came  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mees  (^  poCtage  (xxiv,5-20);  who  told 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvii,  42)  that  Esau  determined  to  kill 
Jacob  (ixxvii,  1,  etc) ;  bow  it  was  that  he  afterwanls 
desisted  from  his  delerminaCion  to  kill  Jacob  (xxx*, 
2»-105);  why  Kebekah  said  (Gen.  ixvii,4G)  that  she 
would  be  deprived  nfboA  ier  mm  in  one  day  (xxxvii, 
9);  wbyEr,Judah'Bant-bom,died(xli,I-7);  whyOnan 
would  not  redeem  Tamar  (xU,  11-13);  why  Judahwas 
not  punished  for  his  nn  with  Tamar  (xU,  57-67) ;  why 
Joseph  had  the  money  put  into  the  sacks  of  hia  breth- 
ren (xlii,  71-78) ;  and  how  Moea  was  nourished  in  tbe 
ark  (ilvii,  13).  and  that  it  was  not  God.  but  the  chief- 
matlaaah,  nQBOa,  Us  eiKn^,  who  hardcniM  the  hearts 
oftheEgyptiw]B(x]viii,68). 

e.  Instances  where  rrtuli  which  are  ftriyJjf  tamtionrJ 
or  lin^i/ kiUtd  at  in  the  canonical  book  of  Genesis,  and 
which  seem  to  refer  lu  aitother  narrative  of  an  earlier 
or  later  date,  are  given  more  fully  in  (he  book  of  Jubi- 
lees, will  be  found  in  JubiL  xvi,  39-101.  where  an  cxleii- 
rive  deacriptioD  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  angrls 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  a  supplement  to  Ucii.  xviii, 
14)  in JnblL xxxii, 6-38,60-53, whereJacob is deecribed 
as  giving  tithes  irf'  ail  his  possesaions,  and  wishing  (n 
■net  ■  house  of  God  in  Bethel,  which  is  ■  fuller  de- 
scription of  thit  hinted  at  in  Gen.  xxviii.Ki  in  JubiL 
xxxiv,  4-St>,  where  Jacob's  battle  with  the  seven  kingi 
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in  Gen.  xlviii,  S2. 

d.  Ai  to  (Ae  Ttiigioiu  ebtarmmta,  we  are  lold  that 
Un  Ftatt  o/  H'Kia,  or  raHtcotl  (Q''T03n  D^"",  Sn 
ni?131B,  niXpri),iB«Hitainedin  the  cotcduiU  which 
God  midc  with  Noah  nnil  Afanham  (caDi[i.JubiLvi,56- 
60withGeD.ix,fl-I7;  xiv,6l-M wilhGea.iv,  18-il); 
tit  Featt  of  TaUmaeiet  wu  firM  oclebnUd  by  Abra- 
ham at  Beeisheba  (JubiL  xvi,  61-101);  dU  catdudiiig 
Falwal  (nnss  'I'^QtS),  which  is  oa  the  2Bd  oT  Tiari, 
contimuog  tie  Ftail  of  Tabentada  [tee  FestivalJ, 
wu  inMilJited  by  Jacob  (JubiL  xxxii,8T-H)  alter  hia 
vimoa  at  Bethel  (Uen.  XXXV,  9-14):  andthatthe  — 
'mganllieDaso/AlimemaaO'^tS  Or)wa»iiii 
(Lev.  xvi,39)  lo  comnienionite  the  mourniiig  of  Jacob 
over  the  Ims  ot  Joseph  {JubiL  xxiiv,  60-60). 

(The  German  vereian  by  Dilhnann,  thniugfa 
this  book  has  recently  been  nude  known  (o  EuiDpeana, 
haa  been  divided  by  the  erudite  tiandaloi  into  Jiftg 
cAqptarf,  bat  not  into  venH.  The  lefennce*  in  ' '~ 
article  an  to  ihoaecbapten,  and  fAffiMaoT  the  rapec- 
tive  cbapten.) 

IIL  Author  and  Orijinol  lArngaagt  of  Ae  Book.- 
That  tbe  author  of  this  book  was  a  Jew  ii  erident  Irom, 
(1)  Hii  minute  description  of  the  Sahbuh  and  feati- 
vala,  w  well  aa  all  the  Rabbinic  ceremaiiiea  connected 
theremtb  (L 19-3B,  iS-SO),  which  developed  tbei 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  we  are  told  are 
types  described  by  Hoses  From  heavenly  archetypea, 
and  have  not  only  been  kept  by  the  angela  in  beaven, 
bat  are  binding  upon  the  Jews  worid  witboul  end;  (2) 
The  elevBled  position  he  ascribes  to  tbe  Jewish  people 
(ii, 79-91 ;  ivi,  50-66) ;  ordinary  Israelites  are  in  dicrii- 
ty  equal  lo  angels  (xv,  72-76),  and  the  priests  are  like 
thepresence4Dgela(xxxi,47-49):  over  Israel  only  doe< 
the  Lord  himself  rule,  whilst  he  appoinled  evila[^U  to 
exercin  dominion  over  all  other  aatitOB  (xv,  80-90} : 
and  (S)  The  many  Hagadiceleroent*  of  this  book  which 
are  slillprraerved  in  the  Talmud  and  Midndiim.  Com- 
pare, for  uistance.JubiLi,  116,  where  the  presence-angel, 
■jllBlaB,  B^SSn  IT!!,  is  described  as  having  preceded 
the  hosts  of  iBrael,  with  SioAedrim,  38,  b ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  crestion  of  pandise  ontJif  UWrd  di^p  (JubiL  ii, 
87  with  BtTtMih  Rabba.  t  xv):  Ibe  twenty-two  gen- 
erations from  Adam  to  Jacob  (JuUL  ii,  64,  SI,  with  F 
rwUlA  Raiba  and  Midraih  Tadiht,  169)  -,  the  snimi 
^leaking  before  tbe  fall  (JubiL  iii,  98  with  tbe  Hi 
Tuhim):  the  remark  thatAdam  lived  TO  yean  leea  than 
1000  yean  in  order  that  the  declaration  might  be  ' -' 
filled '"  in  the  day  in  which  thou  eatest  thereof  Ibon 
die,"  since  1000  yean  are  as  one  day  vith  the  Lord  (Ju- 
UL  iv,  99  with  Berfuhilh  Rnhha,  c  xix  ■  Justin,  DtaL 
rfMi*.p.278,ed.Otto);  the  causes  of  the  deluge  (JubiL 
T, 6-20  with  *i-™WAB(iMa,cij™);  the  dedantion 
that  the  bi^nning  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventJi,  and  tenth 
months  arc  to  be  celebntfld  as  festivals,  being  the  be- 
ginning of  the  four  seasons  called  n^Bpr,  and  having 
already  been  observed  by  Noah  (JubiL  vi,  31-96  with 
Pirtt  R.  Elieirr,  cap.  viii ;  Pseudo-Jonathan  oa  Gen. 
viii,  IS)  \  the  statement  that  Satan  induced  God  to  ssk 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  hu  son  (JubiL  xvii,  49-G3  with 
5aii(«frjin,89,b);  that  Abraham  was  tempted  ten  titnes 
(JubiLidx,22wLthMLBhna,-1&M*.v,8!  TargtinJ/ra- 
/aZm  on  Oen.xxii,]. etc.):  and  that  Joseph  apoke  He- 
brew when  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brothen  (Jn- 
UL  xliii,  54  with  BeraiUh  Rabta,  cap.  xciii).  As,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  practices,  ritea,  and  inltfioeution* 
given  in  this  bonk  are  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
le  Rablrins,  Beer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
oAinlAriQn  who  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  fuuon  of  Somiritanum  and  Kabbinic  -  Judaism  by 
msliiTur  mutual  concessionB  {Dai  Buck  d.Jubil3m,ji.61, 
62) ;  Jellinek,  again,  thinks  that  he  was  an  Ettnt,  and 
wrote  this  book  against  the  Pharisees,  who  m^nt^ned 
Uiat  the  beginning  of  the  month  is  to  be  fixed  by  ob- 
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'olkvi  and  not  by  calcnlation  {'%  !>X  111' H  III  U'l  I  f> 

Win),  and  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  tbe  power  at  «■>- 

daiaing  intercalary  yean  [see  Uillxi.  II],  adducing  is 

corroboration  of  this  view  the  remark  in  JulnL  vi,  96- 

mnological  syslen  of  the  author,  wbicb  b 

based  upon  heptadeai  and  the  strict  oheervatiee  at  Itae 

Sabbath,  which,  as  an  Essene  loving  the  saonl  nmnbtf 

urges  upon  every  laaelile  (compare  JabiLii. 

78-135;  iv,  19-61;  fief  *  tf a-J/>draJ«,  ui,  p.  li) ;  wbOst 

Frankel  maintains  that  the  writer  was  an  Egyptian  J«w, 

priest  at  the  temple  in  Leoolopolia,  which  ao- 

coanta  for  his  setting  such  a  high  value  upon  aacfifiec^ 

and  mdng  the  origin  of  the  feadvak  and  sacriSco  ID 

tbe  palriarcba  (JVonarsscArj/?,  v,  p.B96). 

Notwithstanding  the  diffetexkce  of  opnim  as  to  wUefa 
phase  of  Judaism  the  aathor  belonged,  all  ogive  that 
this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that  it  was  aflawart* 
translated  into  Greek,  and  that  the  Ethia|nc,  of  whid 
Dilhnann  has  given  a  German  version,  was  made  &m 
Greek.  Many  of  the  expressions  in  the  boot  eon 
only  l>e  nndentood  liy  retranslating  them  into  Hebrew. 
Thu^  for  instance,  the  remarks  "  und  es  gieU  keiae 
Uebergehnng"  (JubiL  vi,  101, 102),  "  und  eie  soDen  kei- 
Tag  uebergehen"  (vi,  107),  become  inleDigible  wins 
we  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  original  had  ^3'7,  nitenea- 
InfioH.  Moreover,  the  writer  dcBgRstea  the  wive*  rf 
the  palriatcbs  from  the  family  of  Seth  by  names  wbifb 
express  beonty  and  virtue  n  Htbren ;  Seth  married  As- 
arah,  fnlXS,  rwfroiiii ,- Jaitd  married  Dencha,  nsna, 
hiBui^;  Enoch  and  Hethnaelah  married  wivea  of  Um 
ofAiio,ni1S,plt<uiirt!  whilst  Cain  married  U> 
aster  Avan,  -^X,  vice  (JabiL  iv,  !4-l!8).  The  woria 
Tl  Jaei  T,  Gen.  xili,  18,  are  rendocd  In  the  book  <£ 
JubiL  (ivii,4!)  bet  memm  Ilauplf,  which  is  the  w«D- 
known  Pal*"'"""  oath  "^KI.^CKH  ^Ta  (cusupan 
SoKlUdnm,  !,  8,  aL),  and  which  no  Greek  writer  woili] 
use,  specially  OS  the  Sept.  does  not  have  it  here.  Tboa 
are  tdso  oth<r  renderings  which  show  that  the  wntes 
had  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  him  aikd  nut  the  Sept., 
a  fact  which  is  irrecoudlable  on  the  soppositioo  ihM  tw 
was  a  Greek  Jew,  or  wmla  in  Greek,  as  he  wooU  ns- 
doubtedly  hst  e  used  the  Sept.  Thus,  for  instutce,  tke 
book  of  JulnL  xiv,  9,  ID,  bos  "  der  ans  deintm  Lab*  ha- 
vorgeht,"  which  is  a  hteral  trandatioo  of  the  Hcbpo 
•\-<yva  RX^  inS(,Gen.xv,4;  otberwiae  the  Sept.  5c 
iitfiiimTBi  Ik  oo»  :  JubiL  xiv,  29  has  "  aber  Abtam 
wehrta  aieab,"  so  the  Hebrew  nnSX  enm  Sir^  (Geo. 
zv,  11),  not  the  SepL  nii  ovHod^iaiv  ovmlc 'A/3pa^ 
(camp,  alao  book  of  Jubaxv,  17  with  Sept.GeB.zTi).7: 
XV,  48  with  SepL  xrii,  17 ;  iv,  46  with  Sept.  xvii.  It). 
To  these  is  to  be  added  the  tatiaony  of  St.  Jerone,  wka 
remarks  upon  TVS';,  "Hoc  veibnm,  quantam  nwoMria 
suggerit,  nusqusm  alibi  in  scriptmis  saoctl*  opad  He- 
lH«os  invcniese  me  novi,  absque  libra  apocrypha,  qoi  a 
Gnecis  iitrpoyivimc  appellator.  Ilfl  in  ediAcatkne  tnr- 
rispro  Madioponitur,  inqnoexcCTcentBrpi^ileaet  aafc- 
Ictc  et  cursorum  vclodtas  comfmbalur'  (conp.  /■  f^w- 
lola  ad  Fabiolam  de  maiaiopAit,  Hanno  xviii  on  N^nh. 
izxiii,  31,  SS);  and  again  (Hanaio  xxiv  n  Nimdx 
xxxiii,  17, 28),  "  Hoc  eodem  vocabnlo  (fT^ri)  et  iisd^ 
literis  scriptum  invenio  paUem  Abraham,  qui  in  tm^^ 
dicto  aporaypho  Geneeeos  volumine  obu^tis  corria,  qid 
hominum  frumenU  vastabant,  abactoiis  i-el  depubodi 
sortitos  «t  nomen ;"  as  well  as  the  tad  thai  portiooa  of 
the  book  ore  still  extant  in  ilcbrew  (comp.  JelIintk..Bai 
na-Midraik,  voL  iii,  p.  ix,  etc).  The  sgmment  rf 
many  passages  with  tbe  Sept.,  when  the  latter  deviala 
from  the  Hebrew,  is,  aa  Dillrnonn  observe*,  to  be  ar 
eribed  to  the  translator,  who,  when  lenderiiig  it  oas 
Greek,  used  the  Sept.  (Ewald,/oir6iic*,  iii.  90). 

IV,  Dab  Old  Important  of  Oe  Boot.— That  this 
book  WM  written  before  the  dastnctian  rf  the  Tmpis 
ia  evident  Dot  only  (Tom  iUdeaaiptwn  of  the  aaoifion 
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Mid  the  lerrica  poftsiDad  theran,  bat  Itoid  i 
oompleuofi,  md  thia  u  admiUed  by  al 
(en  oi  it.  It!  exact  dUe,  howerer,  ii 
potc.  KrUger  mainOuiw  that  it  wu  mitten  between 
&C  832  and  320;  DiUmann  and  Fiankd  think  tbat  It 
iru  vritten  «  Uitfirtt  eaaan/  before  Chritt;  whilst 
Ewaldiii^  opinion  that  it  originated  about  CjI«  MitA  o/ 
ChritL    Tbe  mediam  of  the  two  extnmea  ii  the  meat 


The  fanpotanee  of  thia  book  can  hardlj  be  oveiraced 
irben  we  temeniber  that  it  i«  wie  of  the  very  few  Bibli- 
cal works  which  have  come  down  tu  ua  written  between 
•he  ckwe  of  the  O.-T.  canon  and  the  beginniog  of  the 
N.  T.  Then  are,  however,  eeveral  other  conridentioiu 
which  imdet  thia  book  a  moat  important  conthbution, 
both  to  the  iaterpietatian  of  the  Bible  and  lo  the  hiitoty 
of  Jewish  beUeranCerioT  to  the  Cbiiatian  an.  I.Han; 
portJoDB  of  it  are  literal  traualationi  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
(•ia,  and  tbeferore  enable  lu  to  we  in  what  Kate  the 
Hebrew  text  waa  at  that  age,  and  fumiah  ua  with  aome 
readings  which  ate  piefetable  to  those  given  in  the  lex- 
tat  rtetptiu,  tL  g.  JubiL  xvii,  17  nndeig  it  probable  tbat 
thecoiTectreadingofGen.xxi,lIiiVri  1J3  mst  bs 
inax  mst,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  verae  imme- 
diately following.  2.  It  shows  na  that  the  Jews  of  that 
age  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  eoul  after  the  death 
of  the  Iwdy  (KXtii,  lib),  though  the  T'tOTrectim  of  the 
body  ia  aowbere  mentioned  therein;  that  they  believed 
in  tbe  existence  of  Satan,  (be  prince  of  legiona  of  evil 
•pints,  respecting  which  »  little  ia  naid  in  the  O.  Tcet, 
and  so  much  in  the  New;  and  tbat  these  evil  spirita 
have  duminion  over  men,  and  are  often  the  cause  of 
ttieir  illiMeaes  and  death  (x,  35-47;  xlix,  7-10).  3.  It 
shows  us  what  the  Jews  believed  about  the  coming  of 
tbe  Heaaiah,  and  the  great  day  of  Judgment  (xxiiii, 
87-118).  i.  It  expluna  the  atatements  in  Acta  vii,  63; 
OaL  iii,  19;  Heb.  ii,  2,  which  have  causpj  ao  much  dif- 
Bculty  to  inlerpteteiB,  by  moat  distinctly  declaring  that 
the  law  waa  given  through  (Arjirunice-an^  (i,  99-103). 
b.  It  even  arrears  lo  be  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  (compara  i 
Pet-ii,*;  Jude9,withJubiLiv,  76;  v,  B,  20). 

T.  LUtraliirt.  — It  hai  already  been  remarked  tbat 
the  Hebrew  original  of  thia  book  ia  lost.  Cbapleis 
xzxiT  and  sxxr  are,  however,  preaerved  from  UtdraA 
Kajww,  in  Midraih  JaOut  SaUaL  Hctton  BemkUli, 
cxxxiii,  as  baa  been  pointed  out  by  Jellinek  (see  be- 
low) ;  and  Treuenfels  has  shown  panllela  between  other 
parts  of  the  bookof  Jubilees  and  tbe  Hagada  and  Mid- 
raahim  in  the  LiUralvrbiatt  da  OrienU,  l»16,  p.  81  sq. 
The  Greek  version  of  tliia  book,  which  was  made  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Christian  nra,  as  ia  evident 
ftmn  Ciemenl'a  Recognil.  e»p.  xxx-xsxii.  though  Epi- 
phaDius  (Adv.  //art*,  lib.  i,  cap.  iv,  vi;  lib.  ii;  torn,  ii, 
cap.lxzxiti,Ix](xiv)andSt.Jenime  (in  E/ntlola  ad  Fa- 
biolatn  4k  mamiombiu,  Mansio  xviii  on  NumU  xxxiii, 
31,  22;  Maosio  zxiv  on  Numb,  xxxui,  27,  28)  are  the 
flrat  who  mention  it  byname,  was  soon  bat  in  the  West- 
«ni  Chnrcb,  but  it  atill  existed  in  the  Eaatern  Church, 
and  waa  copiously  used  ■□  the  Chronogrupliia  of  Geoi^ 
gioa  Syncellua  and  Ueorgius  Cedrenua,  and  quoted  sev- 
eral limes  by  Joannes  Zanoraa  and  Michael  Olycas,  By- 
santine  theologians  and  hiatoriana  of  the  llth  and  12th 
cenUuiea  (compare  Fabricius,  Coda  PtnuL-fjiiffraph.  V. 
TttL  p.  861-863 ;  OiUmann,  in  Ewald'a  Jahriudi.  iii,  94 
aq.).  From  that  time,  however,  the  Greek  veiuoa  waa 
■lao  lost,  and  the  book  of  JuUlees  waa  quite  unknown  lo 
Etnopeans  till  1814,  wben  Ewald  announced  in  tbe  Zeit- 
tekr^fljir  die  Ktmde  da  Morgalmdet,  p.  176-179,  that 
Dr.  Krapff  had  found  it  preaerved  in  the  ^yatiniaa 
church  in  an  Rthiopic  translation,  and  luringbt  over  a 
MS.  copy  which  waa  made  over  lo  the  Tubingen  L'ni- 
Ttnity.  This  Ethiopic  version  waa  translated  into  Ger- 
man  by  Dillmami  in  Ewald's  Jakriiiidirr.  ii,  SSO-266, 
and  iii,  l-9d  (Uottingen,  1849-61),  ai 


IS  for  tl: 


VoUcf  iTod  (voL  i,  Oiilting.  1861,  p.  271 ;  voL  ii,  1863, 
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I^tM).  This  WM  M«tcM«fa^  followed  by  JeUinek's  edi- 
tion of  tbe  M^roA  Vi^Km,  with  an  erudite  preface  m 
fi<(Ai/a-if>iJr4aJl,voLiii  (Leipzig,  1865);  next  by  the 
learned  treatiaca  of  Beet,  Dot  Buck  dir  JubiiAm  tuid 
tttH  VtrkSUmn  sa  itot  Midmtchim,  1866 ;  and  Fiankel, 
i)(u  fii«Ad.jMliiIn  (in  the  ifotutualn/)/ UucJUcto 
iMii  WittmKskaft  da  Judml/aimM,  v,  31 1-316,  880-400); 
then  by  aDother  mastorly  production  by  Beer,  entitled 
Noeh  em  Wort  Oier  dot  Biuk  drr  JMOm  (in  FrankeTa 
JfonoCuolr^,  1867) ;  and  atridares  on  the  works  of  Jel- 
linek. Beer,  and  Fnuikel,  by  Diilmann,  in  tbe  ZeiUArlft 
der  DeaOeluMmorgtmUmHtdimGtMUKli^fl,  xi  (Le^nig, 
1867),  161  sq.  Krllgcr,  too,  published  an  article  on  iMs 
CkroKAtgit  MS  BududerJtAitaat  i  n  the  same  Journal,  xii 
(Lpz.  1868),  S79  aq.,  and  Dillmsnn  at  last  poblished  the 
Ethiopie  itself  (Kiel  and  Lend.  1869),  which  RMsch  haa 
since  translated  with  notea  (Leipa.  1874,  Svo). 

Jtl'oal  (Jer.  xzxviii,  1).    See  Jkhucal. 

Ju'da  ('Ibv^o, merely  the  Genitive  case  of 'lovfnc, 
tbe  Gracized  form  of  JvicA'),  an  incorrect  Anglidiing 
of  the  name  JtJDAS  or  Judaii  in  several  paaaagea  of  the 
Auth.Ven,     See  also  Jude. 

X.  Tbe  patriarch  JuDAU,  son  of  Jacob  (Suaao.  M; 
Luke  iii,  38;  Heb.  vii,  14;  Rev.  v,  6;  vii,  6).  For  the 
"dty  of  Juda"  (i.  e.  the  tribe  of  Judah),  in  Luke  1,8^ 

see  JUTTAH. 

2.  The  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Simeon,  in  Christ's 
malemal  ancestry  (Luke  ill,  30);  probably  the  lama 
with  AdaIau,  the  father  of  Maasciah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  Jewiah  centurions  who  aided  Jehoiada  in  re- 
storing Joash  to  the  throne  (2  Cbion.  xxiii,  1).  RC^ 
aole  876.    See  Gksbaloov  of  Christ. 

3.  The  Bon  of  Joanna,  and  father  of  Joseph  (Loke  iii, 
36),  another  of  Christ's  maternal  anceston;  probably 
identical  with  Asill),  the  father  of  Eliakim,  among 
Chriat'a  paternal  anceatry  (Matt  i,  13);  and  Ukewiae 
witb  Obadiah,  the  bod  of  AJnan,  and  father  of  Shecha- 
.□iah  (I  Cfaton.iii,!l).  B.C.  ante  406.  (See  Strong'a 
//arm.  and  ExpoM.  ofUie  Gotptti,  p.  16,  IT.) 

4.  OneoftfaeLord'sbrethren,euumeratedinHark  vi, 
S.  See  JosES ;  JossPH.  On  tbe  question  of  his  iden- 
tity with  Jnde,the  brother  of  JaIne^  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Luke  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13),  and  with  the  autbor 
of  the  general  epistle,  aee  Janes,  lu  MatL  xiii,  55,  his 
name  is  given  more  conectly  in  tbe  A-Vera.  as  Judas. 

Juda  (or  JadI)  IrtO.  See  J  [ihah  Leo, 
Jndfe'aCIatifaia.fem.of'lDuJaiDc/rvoiJnnijI, 
scbutd;  Mice  in  A.  V.  for  Chald.  I'm',  JuifaA,  Ezra  v, 
8;  "Jewry,"  Luke  xxiii,  6;  John  vii,  1),  the  soulhem- 
most  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  de- 
noted the  kingdom  of  Judah  aa  distinguished  from  that 
orinaeL  SeeJDPAU.  Bat  after  the  captivity,  aa  moat 
of  the  exiles  who  relumed  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  name  Jndaa  (Judah)  was  applied  generally 
to  the  whole  of  Pahatine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag.  i,  1, 
U;  ii,  2).  Under  tbe  Romana,  in  the  time  of  Chfist, 
Palestine  was  divided  into  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Jodca 
(John  iv,  4,  5 ;  Acta  ix,  SI),  the  laat  including  the  whole 
of  tlie  southern  part  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  thia  divi- 
sion was  only  observed  as  a  political  and  local  dislioo- 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country. 
Just  as  we  use  the  name  of  a  county  (3latt.  ii,  1,  6;  ill, 
1 ;  iv,  25 ;  Luke  i,  66) ;  but  when  tbe  whole  of  Palestine 
was  to  be  indicated  in  ■  general  way,  the  term  Juda* 
was  still  emidoyed.  Tbus  persona  in  Galilee  and  ebe- 
wbere  spoke  of  going  to  Judiea  (Jobn  vii,  3;  xi,  7),  lo 
distinguish  the  part  of  Palestine  to  which  they  were 
proceeding;  but  when  peraonain  Rome  and  other  phuns 
spoke  of  Judaia(Acta  xiviii,31),  (bey  used  the  word  as 
a  general  denomination  for  the  counlry  of  the  Jews,  oi 
Palestine.  Indeed,  the  name  seems  to  have  had  a  man 
eilenaive  application  than  even  to  Palesluie  west  of  tbe 
Jordan.  It  denoted  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  called  Ibe  king  of  Judiea ;  and  much  of 
these  lay  beyond  the  river  (comp.  Matt,  xix,  1  i  Mark 


X,  1>  After  the  death  oT  Herod,  bowem,  tbe  Jnilaa 
to  which  hu  son  ArchcUuB  Micceeded  wii  only  the 
nathem  prcmnce  »  called  (HalL  ii,  il),  which  alter- 
wude  became  a  Bomati  province  depoxleDt  rai  Syria 
and  govEiued  by  piocacaltm,  and  Ihii  wai  lU  condition 
during  our  Lord*s  miniatiy  (see  yohibor,  Judaa  provitk 
eia  Eamanonm,  UpaaL  1822).  tt  wa>  aftarwarda  for  ■ 
time  pBitly  under  the  dominion  a!  Herod  A^ppa  the 
eldei  (AcU  xii,  1-19),  but  on  bia  death  it  rererled  to  iti 
fonnei  condition  undei  the  Romana.  See  Smith's  Did. 
of  Clan.  Gtog.  a.  v. 

It  ii  only  Judm,  in  the  prariDcia]  terat,  that  TCquiita 
oui  present  natice,  the  conntiy  at  large  being  described 
in  the  article  Pauistihx.  In  this  aenae,  however,  it 
was  much  more  eitcnuve  than  the  doouun  oT  tbe  tribe 
of  jDdah,  even  more  so  than  the  kingdom  of  (he  aaroe 
name.  There  are  no  "■«■»"«'«  tat  deaaiUng  ita  limiU 
with  pteciiion,  but  it  included  the  ancient  tenitoriea  of 
Jndah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeui,  and  part  of  Ephraini. 
It  is,  however,  not  conect  to  deecribe  Idumaa  as  not 
anciently  belonging  lo  Judah.  The  Idamm  of  later 
times,  01  that  wh[cb  belonged  to  Jndca,  waa  the  sonth- 
eni  pan  of  the  ancient  Judah,  into  whic'  *  " 
bad  intruded  during  the  exiJe,  and  the 
which  to  Judna  only  reatored  what  had  andesUy  be- 

The  name  Judna  ocenra  among  tbe  list  of  nations 
tepresented  at  the  paschal  oulponiing  of  the  Holy  " 
(Acts  ii,  6),  where  some  have  prefened  the  varioiu 
iugs  /noEiu  or  Idtintaa  (see  Kuindl,  ad  loc),  and  even 
Jaida  ('loiiWav,  Scbulthne,  Dt  cXarumal.  i,  115),  a 
place  in  Armenia,  with  various  other  conjeclural  emen- 
dations (see  Bowycr's  Conjrettira  on  the  N.  T.  ad  loc,), 
all  alike  nnnecessoiy  (see  Hackett,  Alfotd,  ad  loc). 

In  tbe  Rabbinic^  writings,  JndBa,  as  a  division  of 
Palestine,  is  frequently  called  "  the  south,"  or  "  tbe  sooth 
oountry,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee,  which  was  call- 
ed "  tbe  north"  (Ughtfoot,  Chorog.  CmL  xii).  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  "  the  Mountain,' 
"  the  Plain,"  and  "  the  Tale,"  which  we  meet  with  L 
the  Old  Testament  (Nomb.  xiii,  80),  was  preserved  un 
der  the  more  extended  denomination  of  Jnd«a  (for  the 
more  specific  divisions  in  Josh,  st,  3I-6B,  see  Keil's 
ConanaiL  ad  loc-,  Schwarx,  PaUtL  p.  93-122).  The 
J/'oiaita>»,arlull-oounti7orjudaM(Josh.xxi,ll ;  Luke 
i,89),  was  that "  broad  back  of  mountains,"  as  Ligh  tfoot 
calla  it  {Ckorog.  Cnl.  xi),  which  fills  the  centre  of  the 
coontiy  from  Hebron  northward  to  beyond  Jerasalem 
(for  Luke  i,  39,  see  Jcttah).  Tbe  Flain  was  the  k>w 
country  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded not  only  the  broad  plain  wbich  extaids  between 
(lie  sea  and  the  hill-conntry,  but  the  lower  psrts  of  the 
hilly  region  itself  in  thst  direction.  Thus  the  Bab- 
bins  allege  that  iiom  Beth-hornn  to  the  sea  is  one  region 
(Tahnnd  Hieros.  SirUM,  ii,  2).  The  Vale  is  defined 
by  the  Rabbins  as  extending  from  Engedi  to  Jencbo 
(U^hlfoot,  Fantrgoti,  %  !) ;  fhm  which,  and  other  indi- 
ealiona,  it  seems  to  have  included  aneh  parta  of  the  Gtnr, 
or  great  plain  of  the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  territory 
of  Judsa.  This  appropriation  of  the  lerms  ia  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfool,  who  sup- 
pose "the  Plain"  to  be  the  broad  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  "  the  Valley"  to  be  the  lower  vaUev  of  the 
liver.  That  which  is  called  (Ae  H'iUnWu  ofJaJaa 
was  tbe  wild  and  inhospitable  r^on  lying  eastward  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ji^dan  and  Dead  Sea 
(Isa.xl,S;  Matt.  iii,l;  Luke  i,  80;  iii,  2-1).  IntheN. 
T.  only  the  Highlimdi  snd  the  Dtitrt  of  Judns  ate  dis- 
tinguished. We  may  have  some  notion  of  the  extern 
northward  which  Judtea  had  obtained,  from  Josepbui 
calling  Jerosatem  the  cenlie  of  the  country  [War,  iii, 
8,  G),  which  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  Jerusalem  wai 
originally  in  the  nortbemmoet  border  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah. In  fact,  he  describes  the  breadth  of  the  country  ai 
extending  from  tbe  Jordan  to  Joppa,  which  shows  that 
this  city  waa  in  Judiea.  How  much  further 
Borth  the  boundary  lay  we  cannot  know  with  ptedaian. 


aa  we  an  imBoqnainted  with  the  Att  ttf  Annath,  iitlm 
BoTceroo,  which  he  says  lay  on  the  booDdaiT-ltBS 
between  Judaa  and  Samaria.  Tbe  nuie  bet  that  Joan- 
phna  makes  Jsnaalem  tbe  centn  of  (he  land  weeam  t» 
that  the  province  did  not  extend  so  fn  to  Ike 
sooth  as  the  ancient  fcingitmiii  of  tbe  sanM  oamB.  Aa 
Hithetii  booDdaiy  ^  Jndaa  waa  also  that  of  the 
whole  oonntiy,it  is  only  neoeasary  to  teniaik  that  Joae' 
phua  placea  the  aoutheni  boundary  of  tbe  JndBB  of  lbs 
lime  of  Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardan,  on  tbe  ceatHs 
of  Aralna  Felnsa.  Ko  place  of  tbia  naan  baa  beea 
',  and  tbe  indication  ia  ray  iodistiiiei,  frim  tbe 
hat  all  the  coonliy  whicb  lay  beyood  Ihe  Hum— 
■e  times  was  thai  called  Arabia.  In  fbdnc  tbia 
boundary,  Joscpfana  regaida  Idnnnea  aa  part  of  furtsa, 
for  be  immediately  after  reclmu  that  as  one  of  tbe 
eleren  districte  into  which  Jndaa  was  divided.  Vntt 
of  tbeae  district*  w 

from  the  chief  Iowosl  They  were,  I.  J< 
Gophna;  8.  Acrabatla;  i.  Thumna;  &  Lydda;  G.  Em- 
maus;7.PelU;8.IdmnM)S.Engaddii  KLHendko; 
and,  11.  Jericho. 

Judies  is,  as  the  abore  intimations  wtmld  aoggot,  a 
conntiy  full  of  hiUs  and  valleys^  The  hills  are  geaa 
ally  separated  from  one  another  by  valleys  and  tonenU, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  moderate  b«ghl,  nnevni, 
and  seldom  of  any  regular  flgnrt  Tbe  rock  of  which 
they  sre  oompoaed  is  easily  converted  into  aoil,  whicb 
being  arrtsted  by  the  temces  when  washed  down  hf 
the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cnltivaUe  in  ■  series  ■'kab 
narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these  tenaces  fran  tb*  baae 
upwards.  In  (his  manner  tbe  hiUs  wen  in  auciaB 
time*  cultivated  most  indnBtrionsly,  and  Hiricbed  and 
beautified  with  the  flg-tree,the  olive-tree,  and  tbe  vine; 
and  it  is  thus  that  tbe  scanty  ealtivalion  whidi  «iD 
subsists  is  now  carried  on.  Bat  when  the  inhabit— 
were  rooted  obI,  and  Ihe  coltnre  neglected,  tbe  tetTacea 
fell  to  decay,  and  tbe  soil  which  had  been  oofflaelad  ia 
them  was  washed  down  into  tbe  valleys,  leaving  «aly 
tbe  arid  rock,  naked  and  desolate.  This  ia  tbe  |:Hiaal 
character  of  the  scenery ;  but  in  some  parts  tbe  tuDs  ■« 
beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others  Ihe  spplicatiao  of  tb* 
ancient  mode  of  eullivatioii  still  suggests  to  the  travel- 
ler how  rich  the  country  once  was  and  might  be  a^i*, 
and  how  beaDtiJU  the  prrcpects  which  it  oOmi.  tt, 
however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cultivatioti,  lbs 
country  was  proliibly  anciently,  as  at  pfT»enl,mirara% 
leas  fertile  then  eilber  Samaria  a  Galilee.  The  pna^ 
difference  ia  very  pointedly  remarked  by  dilfamt  ttav^ 
elleis ;  and  lord  Lindsay  plaiiJy  declares  that  **  bQ  Ja- 
dca,  except  Ihe  bills  of  Hebron  and  Ihe  vales  imanJ 
ately  about  Jerusalem,  is  barrco  and  desolate.  Bat  tbe 
prospect  brightens  as  soon  as  you  quit  it,  and  Samaim 
and  Galilee  stilt  smile  like  Ihe  land  of  [woDise.*  B« 
there  is  a  season — after  ths  rpnag  nine,  and  befac  tbe 
■nmmer  heat  has  absorbed  all  the  moisture  left  by  tb^ 
— ^wben  even  the  desert  is  clothed  with  v^ndiu^  od  aft 
that  season  the  valleys  of  Jndcs  present  a  refhsbin^ 
green  appearance.  This  vernal  season,  however,  is  at 
short  doTstion,  snd  by  Ihe  h^inning  of  Hay  tbe  gnm 
upon  the  mountaina,  and  ereiy  vestige  of  vrgMatiiB 
upon  the  lower  gnnnda,  have  in  gcnenl  coanptetdy  dia- 
appearrd.  (See  Kitto,  PiOorial  Bitorf  o/  Fab^ir, 
lntrDductp.89,40, 119,  ISO;  and  tbe  TVimb  of  Nan,  p. 
4S9;  RoRer,p.lS2;  H«riti,ii,SG2:  Lindsay. ii, TO;  Ste- 
phens, ii,  219  j  Elliot, p. 406, 409;  01in,ii,S!3;  Stank;, 
p.  161, 178.  For  a  general  discmaon.  sec  Reland.  I^ 
i<s>f.p.Sl,I7i,178i  Roseomtlller,£iN:CMvr.II,ii,10; 
Ritter,  £rdb  xiv,  81,  1064,1080,1088;  xv,  3S.  IXSs  111. 
666;  xvi,lBi{.,21  Bq„ S8  sq., 8G  sq.,  609  sq.,  M,  1 14  s^ 
547.)    Ses  Jut>AH,  TRisa  or. 

Jn'dAh  (Heb.  rtiudah;  fmny  eMmttdi  amf. 
Gen.xxix,86;  xlix,8.  Cbald.1Wr,  ratarf*.  Ezra  T,  I. 
vii,14;  Dan.ii,!6)  v,18,  vi,18^  "jDd*a,~  £d«  r.  •; 
'■JewTT,''Dan.T,  18;  Sept.  and  K.  T.  gtmnBy 'IM^^ 
[as  also  JoaqihuiJ  {  hot  ooDip.  'levAt,  LAb  iii,  M,  W; 


JUDAH 

tot  I«ke  i,  39,  MB  Jirrr*B>,  the  n^o*  of  kt«ii 
mm,  fHa,  in  Scriptufc    See  ilao  JuoAS;  Jdpe. 

1.  The  rouTth  hd  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  bom  aC  1916 
(Gen.  sxix,  36),  bdn;;  tbc  lut  bdbte  the  (emponrf 
ntnurinn  jii  rhn  birtha  of  her  children.  Hu  whole-broCh- 
ara  wen  Reuben.  Sinxoo,  and  Levi,  elder  than  hinuelf— 
iMiuhar  and  Zabolun  j-oimger  (Me  xxxv,  28).  The 
RaoM  ia  explained  as  baring  ongiiialcd  in  Leah'a  excla- 
malioa  of  "  piaiae"  at  thit  fmh  gift  of  Jehovah—"  She 
aaid, '  Nov  will  I  praiK  (TVivi,  idei)  Jeharah,'  and  ahe 
called  bia  name  Yehudah"  "(xxii,  S6).  The  aama  pUy 
ia  preaerred  in  the  blewinK  of  Jacob— "  Jodah,  thou 
vhom  thy  brethRnahall  praiae!"  (xlix,  8). 

The  aarralive  in  Geneu  bringe  thia  patrianh  more 
bettee  the  reader,  and  nialcei  known  more  of  hia  hiilo' 
ty  aul  cbaraccer  than  it  don  in  the  caae  of  any  other 
<A  the  twelve  Mni  of  Jacob,  urith  the  aingle  exception 
oT  Joaeph.  It  wm  Jodah'a  advice  that  the  brethren 
liilkrwed  when  they  aold  Joaepfa  to  the  lahmaelites  in- 
atead  oftding  bia  life.  By  the  light  of  hia  aabaeqnent 
actions  we  can  aee  that  lua  conduct  on  thia  occanon 
■roaa  froai  a  generoaa  impulae,  although  the  fonn  of  the 
qoeation  be  put  to  them  baa  been  aooietinKa  held  to 
taggnt  an  inlareated  motive :  "  What  proflt  ia  it  if  we 
aUy  our  brother  and  conceal  hia  hlood  ?  Come,  let  ns 
aell  lum"  (xxxvii,  SS,  i7>  Though  not  the  flnubom, 
he  "previjled  ^lovfl  hia  hrethnm"  (1  Chron.v,  S),  and 
we  find  him  aubsequently  taking  a  decided  lead  in  all 
the  albira  of  the  fitniilir.  When  a  aecond  vist  to  Egypt 
far  cam  had  become  inevitable,  it  waa  Judah  who,  aa 

•g*'"*  the  detention  of  Beojamin  by  Jaa^  and  finally 
BUdcctook  to  he  leaponnhle  foe  the  aafety  of  the  lad 
(Oen.  •«lili|  B-ID).  When,  through  Joaefih'a  artifice,  the 
broUwrs  were  bronghc  back  to  the  palace,  he  ■■  again 
the  leader  and  apokeaman  of  the  band.  In  that  thor- 
nnghly  Oiienlal  acene  it  is  Judah  who  nnhentalingly 
acknowledgea  the  guilt  which  bad  never  been  conunit- 
tad,  throwa  himself  OD  the  mercy  of  the  ai^^ioaed  Egyp- 
tian prince,  otfan  himself  as  a  ilave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feetinga  of  their  diiguised  broth- 
er which  randen  it  impoauble  for  Joaeph  any  longer  to 
conceal  his  secret  (iliv,  U,  IS-U).  So,  too,  it  is  Judah 
who  ia  sent  before  Jacob  to  amooth  the  way  for  him  in 
the  land  of  Goahea  (xlvi,  38).  Tbii  ascendency  over 
hia  brethren  is  teflecUd  in  the  last  words  addreaaed  to 
him  by  bia  father  — Thou  wham  thy  brethren  shall 
piaiae '.  thy  (athef'a  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee '. 
onto  him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (xlix,  8- 
10).  Id  the  ioterestiog  tiaditiona  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midraah  bis  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  preminencc 
Detbre  Joaeph  his  wrath  is  migbller  and  bia  recognltica 
heartier  thui  the  rest.  It  ia  he  who  haatena  in  advance 
to  beD  to  Jacob  the  liagrant  robe  of  Joaeph  (Weil's  Bib~ 
Heal  Ltgmdt,  p.  88-90). 

Not  bug  alter  the  sale  of  Joaeph,  Jndah  bad  with- 
iliBWU  fnim  the  paternal  Unts,  and  goat  to  reside  at 
AduUam,  in  the  country  which  afterwarda  bore  his 
name.  Here  be  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called  3hu- 
ab,  and  had  by  her  three  aona,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah. 
When  the  eldest  of  tbeae  sons  became  of  fit  age,  he  waa 
manied  to  a  woman  named  Tamar,  but  aoon  after  died. 
See  Ea,  Aa  he  died  childless,  the  patriarebal  law,  af- 
terwards adopted  intu  the  Hoaaic  code  (Deut.  xiv,  6), 
nqnired  Judah  to  bestow  upon  the  widow  hia  second  son. 
Thia  he  did;  but  aa  Onan  alao  aoon  died  chikHesa  [see 
Ovan],  Judah  became  reluctant  tfl  beatiiw  his  only  sui^ 
viving  son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the 
(xcnsB  that  he  waa  not  yet  of  safflcient  age.  Tamar 
acoordiogly  remained  in  her  father's  house  at  AduUam. 
She  bad  the  usual  pasaion  of  Eastern  women  for  olT- 
qning.  and  conld  not  endure  tbe  stigms  of  having  been 
'  d  without  bearing  children,  while  the  law 
a  (tarn  contracting  any  allianco  but  that 
which  Judah  withheld  ber  ftom  completing.  Mean- 
while Judah'a  wife  died,  and,  after  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing  bad  expired,  he  went. 


lo  attend  the  abeaiing  of  hia  sbaep  at  '"■-"■"■_ 


gested  to  Tamar  the  strange  thongbt  of  o 
beiaelf  with  Judah  himaeir,  under  tbe  guise  i 
woman.  Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to 
she  auoceeded  in  her  object,  and  when  It 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  peraon  of  Tamar,  Judah  waa 
bigbly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and,  exerdaing  the  powen 
which  belmgcd  to  him  as  the  head  of  tbe  family  ahe 
had  dishonored,  be  commanded  her  lo  be  brought  Ibith, 
and  committed  to  the  flan>ee  aa  an  adnlleresa.  Bat 
when  she  appeared  she  produced  the  ring,  tbe  bracelet, 
and  the  staff  which  he  bad  left  in  pledge  with  her,  am) 
put  him  to  confusion  by  declaring  that  they  belonged 
la  the  Csthei  of  her  coming  o&pring.  Sec  TaXaH. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confeaaed  that 
be  had  been  wrong  in  wiibhalditig  Shelah  from  her. 
The  reault  of  thia  punful  afikic  waa  the  binh  of  two 
sous,  Zerab  and  Phaiei  (UC  cir.  1893),  from  whom,  with 
Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended.  Pharei  was  the 
ancestor  of  tbe  line  Ihnn  which  David,  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, and  Jeans  came  (lita.  xxxviii;  xlvi,  Vi;  1  Chnnu 
ii,  3-&;  Matt,  i,  B;  Luke  iii,  88).  Tbeae  drcumatancea 
aeem  lo  have  disgusted  Judah  with  his  residence  in 
towns,  for  we  find  him  ever  afterwards  at  hit  lathet's 
tent*.  Hia  experience  of  life,  and  tbe  strength  of  hia 
character,  appear  to  have  ^ven  htm  much  inSnence 
with  Jacob;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence  in  bim 
that  the  aged  fitther  at  length  consented  to  allow  Benja- 
min to  Ko  down  to  Egypt.  That  this  confidence  waa 
not  misplaced  has  already  been  shown  [see  JoSKPnjt 
and  there  is  not  in  tbe  whole  range  of  literature  a  finer 
piece  of  tme  natonl  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Jn- 
dah oflen  himself  lo  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  plaoa 
of  Beojamin,  for  whoee  safe  retnm  he  had  made  himaelT 
reapouaiblB  to  his  lather.  The  strong  emotions  wlucit 
it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  bim  from  keeping  op  longer 
the  di^cuise  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  there  are 
few  who  have  read  it  without  being,  like  him,  moved 
even  to  tears  (xliv,  14-M).    Ra  1874.    See  Jxcra. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jodab  till  he  Tecdved, 
along  with  his  brulbers,  the  final  Lleaaing  of  bia  fa- 
ther, which  waa  conveyed  in  lofty  laogoage,  glancing 
far  into  futurity,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  high 
destinies  which  awaited  tbe  triba  that  was  lo  descend 
fnm  bim  (Gen.  xlix,  8-l2>     aC.  ISS6.     See  Sai- 

JUDAH,  TRIBE  Aim  TnturroRT  or.    L  Hileneal 

i/naoraikAt.— I.  Judah'a  sons  wen  five.  Ofthese,three 
wen  by  his  Canaanitish  wife  Bath-shoa ;  they  an  all 
insignificant;  two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  doea 
not  come  prominently  forward  either  in  his  peraon  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zei^— twins 
— were  iUegitimaie  sons  by  tbe  widow  of  Er,  the  eldest 
of  the  former  family.  As  la  iwt  unfrequently  the  caae, 
the  illegitimate  eons  aurpaseed  the  legitimate,  and  ftom 
Pharei,  the  elder,  were  descended  the  nyal  and  other 
illustrious  familia  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to 
Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Palea- 
tine,  which,  centuries  alter,  was  repoaaeseed  by  hia  de- 
scendants— amongst  villages  which  retain  their  names 
unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  ronquesL 
The  three  aona  went  with  their  father  into  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xlvi,  12; 
Exod.j,2).    See  Jacob. 

%  When  we  again  meet  with  the  familiee  of  Jndah 
they  occupy  a  posilion  among  the  tribes  similar  lo  that 
which  their  prt^^enilor  had  taken  amongst  the  patii- 
arefas.  Atlhe  time  that  the  Israelitn  quilted  Egypt,  ii 
already  exhibited  the  elements  of  its  future  distinction 
in  a  huger  population  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  pos- 
teaaed  (Komb.  i,  26,  27).  It  numbered  74,000  adult 
males,  bemg  nearly  12,000  more  than  Dan.  the  next  in 
point  of  fiumbeis,  and  34,100  mon  than  Ephiaim,  which 
in  tbe  end  contested  with  it  the  superiority  among  the 
tilbca.  Dating  the  sojourn  m  the  wildaneaa,  Judah 
■Mdllnr  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  loat  like  otben. 
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ItB  nmnbBi  tud  incicaaed  lo  79,500,  being  19,100  nton 
thin  Inacluu,  which  had  become  next  to  it  in  popnk- 
ticm  (Numb,  zxvi,  32).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  it  the 
Ibtmer  cennu  vtM  Htbtban,  the  ton  of  AmminxUb 
(Numb,  i,  7;  ii,8;  vii,12i  i,  li),  «n  sncertor  of  D«irid 
(Ruth  iv,  SO).  lu  lepnsentacive  unongM  the  tfiu, 
Uid  aiao  imongil  thoM  ippoiDtcd  to  panilioD  the  Und, 
wu  the  gre&t  (Meb,  the  khi  of  Jephonneh  (Numb.  liii, 
8 ;  xxxiv,  19).  Duiing  the  nuicb  thmtgb  the  deeen 
Jodcli'B  place  wu  in  the  van  of  the  hoM,  on  the  eul 
lide  of  the  tabernacle,  with  hii  kinamen  laiKhar  and 
Zcbulun  (il,  S-9;  X,  14).  The  tr>diti<»ial  Mandard  of 
the  tribe  waa  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  wordi,  HiH  up, 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemieabe  Kitteied!  (Tirg.PMti- 
dtjon.  on  Numb,  ii,  8.) 

3.  During  the  eonqunt  of  the  conntiy  the  only  inci- 
denia  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah  are,  (1)  the 
misbehavior  oTAchan,  who  vaa  of  the  gntt  house  of 
Zerab  (Josh,  vii,  1, 16-18);  and  ('i)  the  conqueat  dT the 
inounlain-dialrict  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
city  Debir,  ia  the  same  locality,  bv  his  nephew  and  son- 
in-Uw  Othniel  (Joah,  xiv,  6-15;  xv,  18-19).  It  a  the 
only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  tha  coimtiy  being 
expressly  reaerred  for  the  penon  or  pervraa  who  con- 
qnered  iu  In  genera]  the  conquest  seems  to  have  l>e(!n 
nude  by  the  whole  commnni^,  and  the  leiriloty  allot- 
ted allarwaids,  wilbout  reTerence  to  the  original  con- 
qnerora  of  each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  charao- 
(er  and  poaition  of  Caleb,  and  perbapi  ■  claim  eet^>- 
lished  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  [he  ^iea  to 
"  the  land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden"  (Jorti.  xT  ~ 
comp.  Numb,  xiv,  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Judges  contoiiu  fewer  AkT 
4)ecting  this  important  tribe  than  might  be  expected. 
It  seems,  however,  lo  have  been  usually  considered  that 
the  birthright  which  Reuben  forfeited  had  passed  to  JU' 
dafa  under  the  blenung  of  Jacob;  and  a  sanclioii  wai 
given  to  this  impresaion  when,  after  the  death  of  Josh- 
ua, thP  divine  oracle  nominated  Judah  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other  tribes  in  the  war  against  the  Conaan- 
Ites  (Judg.  i,  S).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was 
disposed  to  dispute  the  sapeiior  claim  of  Jodah  on 
own  account  except  Ephraim,  although  in  doing  t 
Ephraim  had  the  support  of  other  trib«.  Ephraim  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  its  claims  to  the  leadenbip  erf'  the 
nibea  upon  the  ground  that  the  bouse  of  Joseph,  whose 
interest  it  represented,  had  received  the  Urthright,  or 
doable  portion  of  tlie  ddesl,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two 
tons  of  Joaeph,  who  became  tbe  ronnden  of  two  tribes 
in  Israel.  The  existence  of  the  sacerdotal  establish- 
ment at  Shiioh,  in  Ephraim,  was  doubtless  also  alleged 
by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superiority  over  Judah. 
When,  thsefore,  Judah  aeeamed  the  sceptre  in  the  pei- 
aoD  of  David,  and  when  the  sacerdotal  establishment 
was  removed  tojermiolem,  Ephraiin  could  not  brook  the 
eclipse  it  hod  sustained,  and  look  the  lirst  opportunity 
of  erecting  ■  aepanue  throne,  and  forming  separate  es- 
tablishmenta  for  worship  and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the 
Mparatian  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traeed  lo  the 
livali?  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  ASIbt  that  separation 
the  rivalry  was  between  the  two  kingdonw,  but  it  was 
Still  popularly  conndered  as  representing  the  ancient 
rivalry  of  these  great  tribe* ;  fur  the  prophet,  in  foretel- 
ling tbe  repose  of  a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying, 
"  Tbe  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  dppatt,  and  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off:  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Jtidah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim" (Isa.iiii,  13). 
When  the  kingdom  waa  divided  under  Rehuboom  anid 
Jeroboam,  the  history  of  Judah  as  a  tribe  lapsed  into 
that  of  Judalk  at  a  ttHgdom,    Sec  JiniAJi,  kihodoh  of. 

IL  GfoffTopltiral  Data In  the  first  distribution  of 

Uiuls,  the  tribe  of  Judah  received  the  southernmost  part 
Of  Palestine  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  third  rf  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  lo  be  distributed 
among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  for  which  provision 
wia  to  be  made  (Josh.  xv).  This  oversight  was  dis- 
eoveredand  rectifted  at  the  time  of  the  aecond  distribn- 
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tioD,  wbieb  was  fbanded  on  an  aclaal  aorvey  of  A* 
country,  when  Simeon  teeeiv«d  an  allntmeni  ost  of  tha 
territory  which  had  before  been  whcdly  assigned  lo  Ju- 
dah (Joab.  xix,  9).  See  Stmbok.  That  which  rnaaB- 
ed  was  still  very  large,  and  mora  proportioned  to  tha 
fuioragreatneasttuntheMtnalwaau  of  the  tribe.  We 
now  also  know,  through  the  reaearcfaea  of  lecait  tnv- 
ellen,  that  the  extent  of  good  land  bekmgiog  la  tUa 
tribe,  southward,  was  much  gnatcr  than  had  tmtJfy 
been  snpposed,  mtKh  of  that  which  bad  bam  laid  4owa 
in  mapa  ai  mere  desert  being  actually  compoaed  of  ex- 
cellent pasture-laiul,  and  in  part  of  arable  sinl,  still  ex- 
hibiting some  traces  of  ancient  cultivation,  Uaa  d» 
fended  the  westem  border  against  the  inroad*  of  the 
Philistines  with  a  brave  and  weD-tiaiDcd  band  of  aol- 
dien,  having  tatablished,  as  it  teems,  a  pnmaoest 
camp  on  the  commanding  hei^t  between  Zotah  and 
Eshlool  (Jndg.  xiii,  !6;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  IS;  see  Djui). 
Simeon  bore  the  brimt  of  all  attacks  and  ferayi  made 
on  the  Boutbem  border  by  the  Iribes  of  the  great  *-  WB- 
demeas  of  Wandering ;'  and  when  the  Ednmite*  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  Jodoh,  Simeon  could  always  cbaii 
them  by  an  attack  upon  their  Bank.  When  Judah  be- 
came a  kingdom,  the  original  extent  <^  torilory  as  ' ' 
ed  to  the  tribe  was  more  than  restored  oi 
for  it  must  have  < 
probably  also  of  Dan,  and  w 
likewise  included  in  it.    See 

The  bonndarie*  and  c< 
to  Judah  an  natraled  at  great  length,  and  with  g^cal^ 
minBlenn  than  tbe  others,  in  Josfa.  XV,  30-61.  Thia 
may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  lista  wm  rcdnoed 
lo  their  present  form  at  a  later  period,  when  the  DMiiar- 
chy  resided  with  Judah,  and  when  more  ore  wnndd 
naturally  be  bestowed  on  them  than  on  those  of  any 
other  tribes  or  to  the  fact  that  the  teiritay  waa  mace 
important  and  more  thickly  covered  with  towna  and 
viUagta  than  any  Other  part  of  Palearine.  Tbe  fcicaMr 
ptomineDce  given  lo  the  genealogiee  of  Judah  so  1 
Chron.  ii,  iii,  iv,  no  doubt  aiisea  friaa  the  Jinner  rcaaoa. 
The  town*  an  also  speriBcally  named,  not  only  onda 
thegeneraldi*lMona,bMevenin  detoiledgnnpi,  (Sea 
below.)  The  north  boundary  —  coincident  with  tbe 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin — began  at  the  cmbmiiliBn 
'  c^  Ihe  Jordan,  Hitered  the  hills  apparently  at,  dt  aibout 
the  preaent  riiad  from  Jericho,  ran  westward  to  ett-She- 
mesh— probably  the  present  Ain-Hand,  below  Bcthaij 
— tbence  over  tbe  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel,  ia  tba 
valley  beneath  Jemsalem ;  went  along  tbe  ravine  nf 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  rf  the  dty,  climbed  iha 
hill  in  a  north-west  direcrion  to  the  water  (^'NepfatsoA 
(probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kiijath-jesrim  (pmb^ 
biy  KnrieC  el-Enab),  Bethshemeeh  (Ain-Shons),  1^ 
naih,  and  Ekron  to  JabiKel  oo  the  sea^oait.  On  the 
east  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  tbe  Heditenaneaa, 
formed  the  boundaries.  The  soothem  line  is  hard  u 
determine,  since  it  i*  denoted  by  places  many  of  wUdi 
have  not  been  identified.  It  kit  tbe  Dead  Sea  at  in 
extreme  south  end,  and  JniKd  tbe  Uedileirannn  at  the 
wady  el-Arisb ;  but  between  these  two  pinnis  it  paaaaj 
through  Maoleh  Acrabtnm,  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  Uo- 
mn,  Ador,  Karkao,  and  Aimon;  tbe  Wilderness  uf  Zi« 
the  extreme  soalh  of  all  (Josh,  xv,  1-12).  The  ooon- 
try  thus  defined  was  sixty-five  miles  Icok,  and  aiaaged 
about  fifty  in  breadth.  But  while  this  large  tract  ana 
nominally  allotted  (o  Judah,  the  portion  of  it  available 
for  actual  settletnent  was  compararivdy  small,  Ba« 
amounting  to  one  third  of  the  whole.  From  it  mat 
also  be  deducted  a  large  section,  stretching  entiiely 
across  Irom  the  Mediterranean  lo  the  Dead  Sea,  being 
Ihepsrt  setoff  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  The  actual  ter- 
ritory of  Judna  therefore  extended,  on  an  average,  naif 
about  twenty-five  milea  from  north  to  toulb,  by  about 
forty  ftom  east  to  west  See  TaimL  Tbe  whole  of  tha 
dxive  extenrive  region  was  fhim  a  very  eariy  data  iS- 
vided  into  four  main  regiona. 

1.  Tie  5sa(i — the  andulaling  pastme  aniuUj  wUdk 
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toterreDtd  between  tbe  hllla,  tho  prapcr  posMsnon  of 
Uie  Dribe,  and  tbe  deMTta  which  cnoompua 
puc  of  fakatine  (J»h.  ir,  21).  It  U  tbii 
once  dnigniled  u  the  wildernea  (mdbar)  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i,  16).  It  contained  twenty-nine  cili«, 
their  dependent  Till>f[ea  (Joali.  it,  SO-32],  vluch, 
Efbei  and  Atban  in  Uie  moiintaina,  were  ceded  tu 
eon  (xjx,  1-9).  AmongM  then  Hiathem  citiea  tbe 
familiar  name  la  Beerabeba.  These  Kmthera  paalure- 
laods  wen  the  favorile  campiag-gnjuni ' 
trianhg.  as  they  still  an  of  those  nomsd  tribes  that  Tre- 
quent  the  southern  border  of  Palestine     See  S[ 

8.  TJliL0KlaHtHxY,i9;  A,V,  "valley^— or,t- 
its  own  proper  and  constant  appellation,  tbe  Shepbelah 
— the  biuad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central  high- 
huuls — "the  mouDtain" — and  tbe  Medilemnean  Sea; 
the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime  plain  which  extends 
Itmngh  the  wbole  of  tbe  aea-board  of  Palestii 
Sidon  in  the  norlh  (o  Rhinocolura  «t  the  south.  This 
tract  was  tbe  garden  and  the  i^ranaty  of 
it,  long  before  the  conqueslof  tbe  country  by  Israel,  the 
Philistines  had  settled  theioselves,  nevi 
pletely  dislodged  {Neb.  xiii,  28, 24).  There,  planted  at 
aqoal  inlervali  along  the  level  coast,  were  their  ' 
chief  cities,  each  with  its  circle  of  smaller  dependents, 
overlo  iking,  from  the  nUoral  undulations  of  the  ground, 
tbe  "atandiugconi,'"'shoclu,""  vineyards  and  oliTM," 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  Mill  no- 
ticeable to  modem  iravellen,  "Thev  am  all 
side  fur  tbe  beauty  and  profuoon  of  the  garden 
sarround  them— the  scarlet  bluanms  of  5ie  p 
alee,  tbe  enonnom  oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage 
of  their  famous  groves"  (Stanley,  5jr.  and  PaL  p.  257). 
From  the  edge  of  tbe  sandy  tract,  which  fiin^-s  tbe  im- 
mediate shore  right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of 
Jitdah,  uretchea  the  immense  plain  of  com-flelda.  In 
thoae  rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philiuinea  (Si/r.  wid 
FaL  p.  2A9).  From  them  were  gathered  the 
cargoes  of  wheat  which  were  transmitted  to  Phienicia 
by  Solomon  in  exchaogo  for  the  arts  of  Hiram,  and 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  atill  "  nourished"  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acta  ]iii,aO).  There  were 
the  olive-tieov  the  sycamoiB-treea,  and  the  Ircasures  of 
t^  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient  to  task  the  energies 
of  two  of  David's  special  offleers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28). 
The  nature  of  this  locality  would  seem  to  be  reflected  in 
(he  namea  of  many  of  its  lowua  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
wordi^  Dilean^cucnmben;  Gederah. (jedrroih,  Gede- 
lotbaim, sheep-folds;  Zoreah,  wasps ;  Ex-gannim,  spring 
of  gardens,  etc  Bui  we  hare  yet  to  learn  how  far  these 
fumea  are  Hebrew,  and  whether  at  best  they  are  but 
w  accommodationa  of  earlier  originals,  and 
t  to  be  depended  on  for  Ibeir  sign  ideations. 
1  He  numnet  of  citiea  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty-two. 
Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to  the  Philia- 
tinea  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the  tribe,  and,  if 
taken  posseseion  of  by  Judah,  were  only  beld  for  a  time. 
What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shephelah  we 
do  not  know.  We  oiv  at  present  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew  their  boundaries 
between  one  territory  and  another.  One  thing  only  is 
almost  ceitoin,  that  tifey  were  not  detennined  by  the 
nalnral  features  of  the  ground,  or  else  we  should  not  And 
cities  eniimeriled  aa  in  the  Inwhuid  plain  whose  mud- 
em  representatives  are  found  deep  in  the  mountains. 
See  Jarhi-tii;  Jiphtaii,  etc.  (The  latest  information 
r^arding  this  district  is  contained  in  Tower's  Dritle 
Wandtniiig,  1859.) 

3.  The  third  r^nn  of  tbe  tribe— the  HfouHtaii,  the 
"  bni-country  of  Judah" — though  not  Ihe  richest,  was.  if 
not  the  largest,  yet  tbe  most  important  of  the  four.  Be- 
ginning con«detab1y  below  Hebron,  it  stretches  north- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  eaalwarri  to  the  Dead  Sea  slnpe^ 
and  westward  to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated 
district  or  plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  conaider- 


therefore 
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able  nndnlations,  )^t  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 

directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  elevated 
hilly  diatrict  of  Palestine  which  stretchea  north  until 
intersected  by  the  plain  of  Eadraclon,  and  on  which  Ue- 
bren,  Jenualem,  and  Shechem  are  the  cbiVf  spots.  On  . 
every  aide  tbe  appreachea  to  it  were  difficult,  and  the 
passes  easily  defended.  The  towns  and  villagea,  too, 
were  generally  perched  on  the  U-pt  of  hills  or  on  lOcky 
slopes.  The  resources  of  the  soil  were  great.  The 
country  waa  rich  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ;  and  tbe 
daring  shepherda  were  able  to  lead  their  flocks  Ut  out 
over  the  neighboring  plains  and  through  the  mouDtaina. 
The  surface  of  this  region,  which  ia  of  limestone,  is  mo- 
notimous  enough.  Round  ewelling  hilla  and  hollows, 
of  somewhat  bolder  proportions  than  those  immediately 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which,  though  in  early  times  prob- 
ably covered  with  forests  [see  Harkth],  have  now, 
where  not  cultivated,  no  grewth  larger  than  a  brush- 
wood of  dwarf-oak,  arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many 
places  there  is  a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  m  ths 
autumn,  and  in  apting  the  hilla  are  covered  with  flow- 
en.  The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh,  xv,  48- 
60)  aa  bekinging  to  this  district  is  thirty-eight,  but,  if 
we  may  judge  fhjm  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  aide,  tfata  must  have  been  very  far  below  this  real 
number.  Hardly  a  bill  which  is  not  crowned  by  aoma 
fragments  of  stone  bnildings  more  or  leas  contideraUe, 
thoee  which  are  still  uihabited  sumuuded  by  grave* 
of  olive-tiees,  and  incloaures  of  atone  walla  protecting 
the  vineyards,  Streams  there  are  none,  but  wells  and 
springs  are  frequent  —  in  the  neighborhood  of  "  Solo- 
mon's Poola"  at  Urtaa  most  abundant  ones. 

4.  The  fourth  district  is  the  WUdemra  (MkHar, 
which  here  and  there  only  sppean  to  be  synonymoBi 
with  Arabai),  the  sunken  district  immediately  adjoiit- 
ing  the  Dead  Sea  {Jush.  xv,  S),  averaging  ten  mile*  in 
breadth,  a  wild,  barren,  uninhalutable  r^ou.  flt  only 
(o  aAird  scanty  pasturage  for  aheep  and  goats,  and  a 
secure  home  for  leopards,  bears,  wild  goals,  and  outlawa 
(1  Sam.ivii,a4;  Hark  i,  IS;  t  Sam.  xxU.  1  sq.),  JXf- 
'srent  sections  of  it  were  called  by  different  namea,  a* 
WildemtMorEngedi~(lSan.XKiv,l);  "WildemoM 
of  Judah-  (Judg.  i,  16),  "  Wilderness  of  Maon"  (1  Sam. 
xxiii,  24 ;  see  art.  Desert).  It  was  the  training-ground 
of  tbe  ah^herd-narriors  of  Israel,  "  where  David  and 
his  mighty  men"  were  braced  and  trained  for  those  feata 
of  daring  courage  which  so  highly  distinguished  them. 
See  BrTHLEHEM ;  Daiid.  It  contained  oidy  aii  eitie*, 
which  must  have  been  either,  Uke  Engedl,  on  the  edg« 
of  the  cliBs  overhanging  the  sea.  or  else  on  the  higher 
slopea  of  the  basin.  The  "  city  of  Salt"  may  have  been 
aalt  pUina,  between  tbe  sea  and  the  dilli  which 

eof  the  citiea  ofJudah  were  allotted  to  the  priesta 
(Josh,  xii,  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no  citiee  in  the 
tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  view  of  these  subdlvisiona 
the  tribe,  with  the  cities  in  each  group,  as  laid  down 
Josh.  XV,  21-68 : 

I.  "The  South"  (^llt?),  or  Slmeonlllsh  portion. 
.  KabseeL  II  and  IB.  Bealoth  or  Batah 

(Ramalh .  Nekeb),    and 

(Baalsih-beer  or  Lehl). 


SMMou. 
IL  "Tbe  Viltej-  (n^BlSIT).  or 
a.  Tint  group— N.W.  carntr. 


b.  SMODd  rroop— aonth  ol  Iha  sbOTe,  Id  tt 
otttac  trllN. 

It.  Cabbon, 

11!  KlthlM. 
ILOednoth    ) 


oat  cftlM  "  pUtu' nib- 


rd  group— E.  of  gronp 
ddRorihetrlK^o'i 


n«iLtsn 


l.Bbr 

tAshdnrt. 
^e.(ABhke1aD,: 


[he  road  ItDm . 
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JUDAH,  Kimnxni  of.  When  the  terriloiy  of  all 
tbe  rat  of  laad.  except  Judah  <nd  Benjamin,  «ru  loK 
Id  [he  kingdom  of  Rehabomi,  ■  f  pecijU  Hogle  nwne  «M 
needed  lo  denou  that  whicb  remained  to  him ;  and  al- 
most of  neceuiiy  the  word  Judah  leceived  an  extended 
meaning,  according  to  which  it  compiiiied  not  Benjunin 
onlj,  but  the  prieata  and  Levitea.  who  were  ejected  in 
gnat  numben  from  terael,  and  rallied  round  the  house 
of  David.  At  a  atUl  later  lirae,  wbcB  the  natimality 
of  the  Een  tribes  had  been  diaaolved,  and  every  practical 
diatioctiun  between  the  ten  and  the  two  had  vaniahed 
during  the  captivity,  the  Mattered  body  had  no  viable 
beat),  except  in  Jemaalem,  which  had  been  reoccupied 
mostly  by  a  portion  ot  Judak'i  exilee.  See  Caftiyitt. 
In  consequence,  the  name  Judab  (or  Jrte)  attached  it- 
self lo  the  entire  nation  frotn  about  the  epoch  of  the 
restoration.  See  Jkw.  But  in  this  article  Jodah  ia 
nndentood  of  the  people  over  which  David's  succeaeon 
reigned,  from  Rehoboam  to  Zedekiah.  It  anbslautiallj 
eorreaponded  to  the  Judaa  (q.  t.)  of  later  limea. 

!.  Exlnt  aflhr.  X^B^*™,— When  the  diiruptioD  of 
Bolaman'a  kingdom  look  place  at  Shechem,  only  rhe 
tribe  of  Jndata  foUowed  the  home  of  David.  But  al- 
moat  immediately  aftcrwarda,  when  Hehnboam  conceiv- 
ed the  design  of  establishuiK  his  authority  over  larael 
by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  alsn  is  recorded 
aa  obeying  btj  summons,  and  cnnuibutinK  its  warriors 
to  make  up  hia  army.  Jerusalem,  situat«  within  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  (Josb.  :(vlii.S6,elc.),  yet  won  finm 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indinoluble  political  bond. 
By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David,  Benjamin's  former 
adherence  to  larael  (S  Sam.  ii,  9)  was  cancelled,  though 
at  least  two  Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were 
ineloded  In  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  lemIoI^-  of  Simeon  (I  Sam.  xxvii,  3;  1  Kings 
xi]t,8i  comp.  JDsh.xix,  1)  and  of  Dan  (SChron.  zi,  ID; 
oomp.  Josh,  six,  4 1 .  43)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah ,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abij^  and  Aia  the  south- 
ern kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephiaim  (!  Chron.  xiii,  19;  xv.  8; 
Svii,  3).  After  the  conquest  and  deportation  of  Israel 
by  As^riSithc  influence,  and  perhaps  the  delegated  ju- 
risdiction of  the  king  of  Judah,  sometimes  extended 
over  the  teiriloiy  which  formerly  belonged  to  IsraeL 
See  JliDAi. 

II.  PapaJittKM. — A  singular  gauge  of  tbe  growth  of 
Uie  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  tbe  progressive 
augmentation  of  the  army  under  succesaive  kings.  In 
David'a  time  (1  Sam.  xiiv,  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  6)  the 
warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  GOO.OOO.  But  Re- 
hoboam broDght  into  (he  Held  (1  Kings  xU,  !1)  only 
180,000 men;  Abijah, eighteen yeara afte^ward^ 400,000 
(3  Chron.  xiii,  3) ;  Asa  (3  Chron.  xiv,  8),  bis  socceseor, 
680,000,  exactly  equal  to  tbe  sum  nf  the  armies  of  his 
two  predecesson;  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14-19), 
the  next  king,  numberedhis  warriois  in  five  armies,  the 
aggregate  of  which  is  1,1G0,D00,  exactly  double  the 
army  of  his  father,  and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
armies  of  his  three  predcceason.  After  (bor  infcloriooi 
reigns,  the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  800,000 
men  when  be  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  eon  Uiziah 
had  ■  standing  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11)  force  of  807,600 
flghting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  pUce  here  to  discnts 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
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UL  AuoaniH.— Unless  Judah  had  some  other  mcaa 
of  acquiring  wealth  besides  pasture  and  tillage — aa  ytf 
maritime  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  porta,  or  (!(■ 
probably)  ftom  Joppa,  or  by  kespiog  up  the  old  trad* 
(1  Kings  X,  28)  with  Egyp(— it  seems  diScall  la  M- 
count  Ibr  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth  which  h^ 
plied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sulGcient  store  to  invin 
BO  frequently  the  hand  of  the  ipiMleT.   Egyptt  Paiiiasi  ■. 

Samaiia,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon  had  each  in ■an 

a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasBry  was  emptied  hj 
Shishak  (1  Kin^  xiv,  36).  again  by  Asa  (1  t^ngs  iv, 
18),  by  Jehoash  of  Jndah  <!  Kings  xii,  18),  by  JehMh 
of  Israel  (!  Kings  xiv,  14),  by  Ahai  ^  Kings  xri,  ■), 
by  Hetekiah  (1  Kings  xviii,  16),  and  by  Sebachadnta 
lar  (a  Kings  xxiv,  18). 

IV.  AiMoilagii  of  Poritiom—ln  Edom  ■  vaaaaUisf 
probably  retained  hia  Sdelity  to  the  son  of  Soknta. 
and  guarded  for  Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  bmi- 
time  trade  with  Oi>hir.  Pbilislla  maintained,  fix  the 
most  pail,  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  btif^ 
of  her  brief  power,  poshed  her  conquests  alimg  Oe 
northern  and  eaatem  frontiers  of  Judah,  and  threawed 
Jemaalem ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  tenitosy  (tf  b- 
rael  generally  reliered  Judah  from  any  immediale  «i- 
tact  with  that  dangetoos  neighbor.  The  sotubcra  bor- 
der of  Jndah,  resting  un  the  nninhaUted  dearrt,  was  bK 
agitated  by  any  tatbuleut  stream  of  Bunmercial  acirriCy 
like  that  which  flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  frcsn  Da- 
mascus to  Tyre.  Though  some  of  the  Egyptiai  kingi 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  waa  £ai  lea  a^ 
gresive  aa  a  ueighborlo  Jndah  than  Assyria  waa  U>  b- 
raeL 

Tbs  kingdom  of  Judah  thus  possessed  many  adrvi- 
tagts  which  aecnred  for  it  a  linigcT  ctmlinuanec  thai 
that  of  IsiaeL  A  frontier  leas  exposed  to  powcrfd  (sir- 
mies,  a  S(nl  leas  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and  ma* 
nnjled,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centie  of 
and  religion,  a  hereditary  arislucracy  ii 
caste,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a  sue 
which  no  revolution  intermpted,  many  n 
wise  and  good,  and  strove  successfully  u 
moral  and  spiricoal  as  well  as  (he  aulcrial  proapen^  it 
their  peopleg  still  more  than  these,  (he  devotka  dfiht 
people  to  the  OoeTrueGod,  which,  if  not  always  a  pn 
and  elevated  aentiment.  was  yet  a  contrast  to  aaeh  ^ 
vudon  as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  tbe  cahtv 
or  of  Baal ;  and,  lastly,  the  popular  reversuce  for  ad 
otjedience  (o  the  divine  law  so  far  as  they  leaiasd  it 
from  (beir  teachen — to  these  and  other  seamdary  oaaa 
is  lo  be  attributed  (he  fact  that  Jndah  sarrindhB 
more  populous  and  more  powerfid  sister  kingd^  ^ 
186  years,  and  lasted  fhim  &C  975  to  aC  58&  (&« 
Bemhardy,  Dt  caiua  jmtmi  rgrrlum  nl  fHoJ  i  ijimi 
JhA*  dtuliiu  pmuUrrl  gnam  rrgit.  Itrarl,  in  tbe  A  mA 
Acad.  Grtming.  1822-;2S,  p.  124  sq. ;  also  Loran.  UW; 
Schmeidler,  Drr  Untrrgaiig  d.  Riida  Juda,  B(nL  WL) 

V.  HitUirs^For  the  circumsUncea  that  led  M  (to 
schism,  and'for  a  comparison  with  the  histiffy  «f  tk 
rival  kingdom,  see  Ishakl,  kixgdom  of.  For  ■  (sSlWi 
examination  of  tbe  many  chronolofrical  dilBmlttes  ■>■ 
ing  from  Ihe  dontde  list  of  kings,  see  C'iinomKiH.T. 
The  annabnf  the  kingdom  will  be  found  detailed  ^rfff 
the  name  of  the  several  kings,  and  a  general  view  ■?- 
der  the  artidea  Jehitsau^m,  and  PAt-EsriiiK.  (Iw 
While,  jrM^D/JiidaAim>l/fnie/,Lond.lH63i  Hev* 
Bioarapkiet  of  Kkigi  ofJadaX,  Lond.  IW.'^;  tIes,C- 
KhicUt  drr  K6mgt  Jvia  wid  Itrarl,  Zurich.  1787 ;  ak 
GrKi.  der  Rrgnln  Juda  anal  <fm  F^.  ib.  ITW.)  I 
will  be  sufficient,  aa  a  rttutni,  here  to  n>itk«  tbe  fes 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  course  nf  its  liaaia. 

1.  Ammotity  tjtfaintt  Iht  rmd  KtKgdtnii  nf  SuvtL 
The  lirst  three  kings  of  Judab  seem  to  have  ctm^w* 
tbe  hope  of  m  rslshtinhint  their  salhorily  over  tte  Ta 
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Tribe*;  for  «ixtv  jttn  there  wu  war  between  them 
and  the  kings  of  tuneL  Neither  the  diflbATidlng  ot  Ke- 
hoboam'a  farc«e  by  the  authority  or  Shtcniiata,  nor  tb« 
pUVage  of  Jenuilem  by  the  iireeialible  Shishak,  lerved 
to  pat  an  end  to  the  rralenul  hoatiUlj.  I'he  rictory 
achiared  by  the  cUring  Abijab  brought  to  Judah  ■  tem- 
porary acceanon  of  Icrrilory.  Am  appeara  (o  have  en- 
larged it  still  further,  and  to  have  given  »  powerful  a 
atimuhu  lo  the  migration  of  religioui  leiaelitei  to  Jeru- 
aalem  that  Baaaha  waa  induced  to  fortify  Kantah  with 
a  view  to  checking  the  movemenL  Ah  provided  for 
the  Mfety  of  hii  nibjecta  from  invaders  by  building, 
like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced  dties;  he  rtpeiled  an 
■lanoing  irruption  of  an  Ethiopian  horde,  he  hired  [he 
armed  intervention  of  Benhadad  1,  king  of  Datnascua, 
■gainst  Baashs ;  and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  en- 
forced the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 
(See  Jangt,  BrUa  iiler  Judam  rt  lirarL  Tub.  1716.) 

!L  Jiftitiance  {gneraUy  ui  AUuata  with  ftrofl)  to 
/Jaaiaacuj.  — Hanani's  remonitranoe  (S  Chron.  xvi,  7) 
prepare*  na  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoebaphat  of  the  pot- 
icy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Daiuascus. 
A  cloee  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity  be- 
tween Judah  and  Israel.  For  eigbtyyean,  till  the  time 
of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open  war  between  them,  and 
Damascns  appears  as  their  chief  and  comcDon  enemy, 
thongh  it  Toee  afterwards  from  ila  overthrow  lo  become, 
under  Reiin,  the  ally  ofPekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehoeh- 
aphal,  active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders 
from  the  desert,  curlieil  the  agijreesive  apirit  of  his 
nearer  neighbon,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even 
among  the  Philistines  and  AralNans.  A  still  more  last- 
ing benefit  was  conferred  on  hia  kingdom  by  bis  pene- 
vering  eflbrts  for  the  religious  instruction  i^the  people 
and  the  regular  administration  of  juatioe.  The  reign 
of  Jeboram,  the  husband  of  Atbaliah,  a  time  of  blond-  i 
ahed,  idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease. 
Ahaiiah  was  alsin  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Tyrian  king,  oanrped  the  bkiod-stai 
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!r  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash,  the  surviv- 
ing sdon  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high- 
prieat,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time ; 
bot  the  king  feli  into  idolatry,  and  fuling  lo  witbatand 
the  power  of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  hii  own  olBcen. 
The  vigon>u3  Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  victory  of 
Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  hia  more  powerful  contem- 
porary Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syriuiu,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  entered  and  plundered  by  the  Israelites. 
Bat  thnr  energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task 
or  completing  the  subjugation  of  Daniaacua.  Uniler 
Uzziah  and  Juthsm,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and 
religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
nniwd  enemiea,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  cope,  be- 
came in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vaasal  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileeer. 

S,  DrfiroKf.  prrkapt  Vamtagr,  fa  At  Auyrian 
JCh?.— Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was 
yet  spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost  another 
century  and  a  half  afler  the  termination  of  the 
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the  signal  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiah 
and  of  the  extension  of  these  kings'  salutary  influence 
over  the  long-severed  territory  of  Israel,  wsa  apparently 
done  away  by  the  ignominious  reign  of  the  impious 
SCanasseh,  and  the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  peo[ile 
wider  the  four  feeble  dcsccndania  of  Joaiah.  Provoked 
by  their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Babylonian  mas- 
ter, who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Aieyrians,  drained,  in  succcnive  deportation*,  all  the 
atrengUi  of  the  kingdom.  Theconsummationof  theruin 
came  apon  them  in  the  dmtrudion  of  the  Temple  by  the 
hand  of  Kebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailing  of  propheta  and 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length  from  the 
yoke  nf  David. 

VI.  Moral  5(ii/r.— The  national  lifb  of  the  Hebrews 
appeared  to  became  gradually  weaker  daring  these  >ac- 
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ceeaire  stages  of  bist<Jiy,  until  at  length  it  seemed  ex> 
tinct;  biu  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all  along,  a 
■piiitual  life  hidden  within  the  body.  It  was  a  time  of 
hopeless  darkness  to  all  but  those  Jews  who  had  strong 
faith  in  <iod,with  a  ctear  and  steady  insight  into  the 
ways  of  Providence  as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The 
time  of  the  diviuon  of  the  kingdoms  was  the  gulden  age 
of  prophecy.  In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office 
was  subject  to  peculiar  modilicalions  which  were  ic- 
quired  in  Judah  by  the  circumblancee  of  the  pTtcsthood, 
in  Isael  by  the  existence  of  the  houae  of  Baal  and  the 
altar  in  BetheL  If,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  elswhere  unequalled,  in 
the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  of  Judah;  if  their 
writings  touched  and  elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking 
men  in  studioua  retiremcDl  ui  the  silent  nighl-watchea, 
there  was  also,  in  the  few  burning  worda  aud  energetic 
deeda  of  the  pmpheta  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  iaw- 
leaa  midlitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  tyranny 
and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organization  aud  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  were  matured  in  the  time  of 
David;  from  about  that  time  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple  the  influence  of  the  pn^hets  rose  and 
became  predominanL  Some  historians  have  suspected 
that  after  the  reign  of  Athaliah.  the  pricethood  gradu- 
ally acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconslitu- 
liuial  power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  ana- 
laiu  the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  cfliK't  of  mch 
power  would  have  been  manifest  io  the  exoriulant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like  those  nfAsa, 
against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar  offences  of  the 
priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic  writings,  were 
of  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God's  wuid,  neglect  of 
■he  inslntctian  of  the  laity,  untrutbfidnev,  and  partial 
judgment*,  ate  the  offences  specially  imputed  to  tbem, 
just  each  as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood 
is  a  hereditary  caate  and  inei<p>«itible,  but  neither  am- 
bltioua  nor  powerful  When  the  priest  citlur,  as  waa 
the  caae  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased  from  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Ood,  ceased  fTom  living  sympathy  with 
man.  and  became  the  mere  image  of  an  intercessor,  a 
mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial  dutite  little  undei^ 
stood  or  heeded  by  himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised 
up  to  supply  some  of  his  deflcie^cie^  and  to  exercise  hia 
functiont  so  Ikr  as  waa  neceieari-.  Whilst  the  pritsta 
rink  into  obacurily  and  almost  disappear,  except  from 
the  genealogical  lables,  the  prophets  ome  forward  ap- 
pealing everywhere  to  the  conscience  of  individuals— in 
Israel  aa  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's  choecn 

en  and  seera,  supporting  and  purifying  all  that  remain* 
ed  of  ancient  picly,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  hia 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extenL  The 
part  which  haiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in 
preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  cannot,  indeed, 
be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing  the  sncceeding 
efforts  of  Eiekiel  and  Daniel  But  the  influence  which 
they  exercised  on  the  national  mind  was  too  important 
to  be  overiooked  in  a  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the  hia- 
lorv  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     See  I'iioe'iixt, 

JnDUI,Moi.'.-<T.t]Ns  OF.  This  b appropriately  the 
name  of  a  range  of  hills  lo  the  souih  and  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, styled  In  Luke  i,  89,  06,  the  "  hill-country  of  Ju- 
dKB"  (i)  6puv^  TK  'loWoi'oc).  The  hills  are  low  and 
conical, untfoim  in  shape  even  lo  weariness;  the  vege- 
tation, save  in  early  spring,  ia  dry  and  parched,  the  val- 
leys are  broad  and  featureless.  Everywhere  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  signs  that  the  Uml  of  com.  and  wine,  and 
oil  has  become  dteolate.  The  fenced  riiies  and  villagea 
surmount  tite  hills, but  they  are  in  ruins;  the  terraces 
where  once  wera  vineyards  and  comfleld*  can  be  traced 
along  the  mountain  aides,  but  they  are  neglected ;  wella 
and  poola  of  water  are  lo  be  found  in  every  valley,  bnl 
there  ia  none  to  drink  of  them.    Seo  Judah,  tsibs  or. 


JtlDAB,  Wilderness  of.  Tbe  demt  of  Jndali 
(Tl^n;>  tSfO)  is  mentioiied  in  tha  title  of  Pu.  Ixiii, 
«iid  tbe  desert  oT  Judsa  (ni  Iptpai,  ar  rj  'pi)jii)£  riic'Ii>i~ 
jaiac),  frequently  rtrerred  to  in  the  gua|wb,  a  caoKitt- 
«d  to  be  the  Hine  \oai\ty.  It  wu  Bituued  adjacent  to 
tbe  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ki  ver  Jordan,  and  wu  a  mounlain- 
oui  and  thinJj-inhalriled  tract  of  counliy,  but  abound- 
ing in  paala]K&  Tn  the  lime  of  Joahna  it  had  aix  cjt- 
I^  with  their  villages  (Josh,  itv,  61,  G2),  but  it  b  now, 
and  has  long  been,  one  of  the  moat  dreary  and  dcwlate 
regiona  of  the  whale  country  {Robinson'B  Retearchtt,  a, 
i02,3ia).  The  poeilionBuf  this  deKitspeciallf  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  are,  (1.)  That  in  which  John  the  Baptiat 
grew  up,  probsbly  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Luke  1,80;  iii, 
1) ;  (2.)  That  where  he  baptized,  i.  e.  the  uninhabited 
tract  alon);  the  Jordan  (MaCt-iil,  I;  Harki,!;  compare 
();  (3.)  That  where  Jeeus  was  tempted,  perhapa  the 
high  desert  west  of  Jericho  aiatt.ir,  1 ;  Marii  i,  12,  IS) ; 
(4.)  The  tract  between  the  Mount  ofUliret  and  Jericho, 
probably  referred  to  in  Acta  xid,38  («ee  Jo»ephua,^n/, 
XX,  8,6);  (5.)  The  tract  adjacent  to  the  city  Ephraim, 
probably  Tayibeh,  Eowarda  the  Jordan  (John  li,  M). 

See  JUDAIt,  TB1EE  OF. 

JUD.UI  UPON  JORDAN  Ci?7;i!?  HT^n;".  Judak 
a/  the  Jordan ;  9ept.  and  Vulg.  in  moat  eilitiona  omit 
"  J udah"  altogether),  ia  mentioned  aa  the  extreme  eait- 
on  limit  of  the  territory  of  Naphtali  (but  not  within  it), 
apparently  on  its  northern  boundary  (J«h.iix,B4),and 
therefore  probably  referring  to  a  tract  immediately  east 
of  that  around  the  loiircea  of  the  Jordan,  between  Mount 
Herman  and  Baniae.  Schwari  (I'ideitiiit,  p.  i»b)  plau- 
aibly  explains  tbe  application  of  the  name  of  Judsh  to 
a  regiun  lo  far  diatant  from  the  territory  of  that  tribe 
by  aaaigning  it  aa  tbe  title  lo  the  Gileaditiah  district  em- 
braced iu  tbe  circuit  of  the  towns  of  Ilimilh-Jair,  L  e. 
tbe  villages  of  Jair,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Judah  (I 
Chron.  ii,  21)  {  and  he  adduces  Talmodical  aathoritiea 
for  reckoning  hta  possessions  as  a  part  of  that  tribe.  See 
Jair.  The  same  explanation  had  been  aoggested  by  C 
Ton  Raumer  (cited  by  Keil,  CommnL  on  Joih.  ad  loc). 
Dl.  Thomaou  {UikI  ami  Book,  i,  389  aq.)  speaks  of  three 
interesting  domes  in  this  vicinity,  called  those  of  Srid 
idmda  (L  &  "  Lord  Judah,"  the  Arabs  traditionally 
holding  that  they  represent  the  tomb  of  the  son  of  Ja- 
cob), which  be  believes  is  a  clew  te  '  "  ' 
this  city  with  the  tribe  of  the  same  i 
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tbe  prieMa  In  poahiog  the  reeoutniction  of  lh«  Taanfit 

(Ezra  iii,S);  unless  ihia  latter  be  rather  llie  pcnoo  di»- 
where  called  Hodaviah  (Ezra  ii,4U). 

3.  One  of  those  who  followed  the  half  of  the  Jewak 
cbiefa  amuud  tbe  aootbem  section  of  the  iwwty.«feeMd 
walla  of  Jenualem,  but  whether  be  was  iLevii*  or  priett 
isnotaUted  (Neh.xii,M).     O-CVA. 

4.  One  of  those  who  aconapanied  with  muricalptt- 
formances  the  proccaaion  around  the  sontbera  qnartff 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  lately  recoustmrtrd  (Neh.  xia, 
86).    11.0.416.    He  was  perhapa  identical  with  the  i»- 


5.  Son  of  Senuah,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  and  pre- 
fect of  Acra  or  the'  Lower  Oty  (nSOa  T-'StT-is,  aw 
ihf  SMfml  lily,  not  "  second  over  the  city,"  aa  the  Anth. 
Yen.  following  tbe  SepL  and  Tulg.)  after  the  exile  (Kdi, 
Jii,9).     aacir.440. 

Jndab  bak-SodMh,  or  the  Uotj,,  boo  of  Simoa, 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  descradant  of  HilM  I, 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ctiaracters  in  Jewiih  his- 
tory. He  waa  bom  at  Tiberias,  according  lo  acoaanait 
about  136,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Kablu  Ak^ia  aof. 
fcred  martyrdom — an  event  predicted,  according  In  faa 
admirers,  in  the  verse  of  Solomon  :  "  One  sun  anaetfc, 
and  one  sun  goeth  dotrD.'  While  yet  a  youth  be  waa, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  prafiderKV  in  JewiA 
law,  admitted  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  ou  the  death  of 
his  father  followed  him  In  the  presidency  of  that  leamid 
body.  The  manner  in  which  he  administered  tbe  da- 
ties  of  this  high  office  was  in  itself  sufficienl  to  win  fa 
him  "  the  praise  of  his  people  in  all  their  generaikaa.* 

biy  gifted  by  the  Almighty  with  the  ch<n«Mt  endnw- 
menls  aa  to  be  the  pbtenix  and  ornament  of  bis  ag& 
But  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  wfaid 
his  contemporaries  held  him  ia  aBurded  by  the  many 
favorable  epithets  which  they  fastened  on  biin.  BenidB 
the  title  of  Nati,  which  hia  position  aa  pmident  of  the 
Sanhedrim  secured  him,  he  was  more  geoenUy  knowa 
as  "  Rabbi,"  which  was  applied  to  him  nrr'  >{*);q*, 
with  no  further  note  of  individual  distinction.  Uc  was 
known  aa  the  "saint,"  the  "holv  one,"  the  meek.  Be- 
ing, like  Ilillel  I,  of  the  house  of  David,  he  wmetiiBa 
was,  as  Bar-Cucheba  had  previously  Iwen,  looked  upem 
as  the  promised  Hesnab.  But  this  opinion  waa,  aAo 
all,  conllned  only  to  a  few.    Cettaui  it  is,  bowcva,  that 


fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Kaa, 
even  anv  member  of  hli  boaa* 
unce  the  days  of  HilleL  Tha 
may  be  due  perhaps  una  as 

to  his  wealtb,  which  n 
him  lo  become  tl 
of  hundreds  and  thminandi  t4 
poor  yonths,  who,  after  they 

all  over  the  Jewish  sbodea  to 

I    aoundalondthe jiraiscBoftbtit 

I    noble  master  and  tacher  in 

I    Israel      But  Judah    l>ak-Ko- 

d»h  has  far  greater  claims  fa 

,    our  conaidrratjon  :  be  has  boill 

I    himself  a  far  more  cndniiaf 

monument  as  the  Mosps  <rf'laM 

Rabbinisn  (q.  v.),  as  the  coa- 

piler  of  the  jdiabo*  (q.  v.'),  ■> 

code  of  Raditional  law.  the  rm- 

Tombs  of  ■'  Seld  Tehoda.-  hodimcnt  of  all  the  aathonaad 

inlerpretationa  of  I  be  Moaiai 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  returned  fmm  Babylon  [  law,  Ihe  traditions,  the  decisions  of  (he  learned,  and  Ibr 

with  Zcmbbaljel  (Neb.  xii,8).    RC.5B6.    It  isperha^M    precedenlsof  thecODrtsoTBchnola— ason  ofyrnsi />b- 

he  whose  sons  are  alluded  lo  (but  unnamed)  aa  aiding  I  dnfi.    "In  attempting  this  Hercidean  laak,"  nya  Eth- 
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sUg*  (Inlrod.  JoniA  Zir.  p.  B8),  "  he  m»y  hiva  been 
moved  by  thepAcnluronulidonofthe  JevuhcDnmuni- 
ty.  Tbe;  were  ■  sultered  people,  liable  at  uy  hour  to 
the  lenewil  of  ■  WMling  peisecution,  end  munuining 
their  reli^iu  rlinriini^  in  the  presence  of  4a  eve[-ad- 
Tanring  ChriiCiinitj-,  liod  in  ileOuice  of  the  meitKee  ol 
a  world  whirh  alwayt  Tiewed  them  with  hatnd.  Their 
achuols,  tolenled  to-d*;,  might  to-morrow  be  under  the 
impoial  ioierdict,  and  the  lipe  of  the  Riblnna,  which 
DOW  kept  the  knawl«dg«  of  the  law,  become  dumb  bj  [he 
temr  of  the  oppreesor.  Them  circumMancea  poueeaed 
him  with  the  ipprehen&on  that  the  traditional  leamtug 
received  ftom  their  fathen  would,  without  a  fixed  me- 
moritl,  at  no  diatant  time  be  either  gr«alJy  corruptcU 
or  altogether  periah  from  among  tbem.  It  wai  hii  wish 
abo  to  fumi^  the  Hebrew  people  with  Hich  ■  docu- 
■Doitarr  code  aa  woold  be  a  auScient  guide  for  them, 
not  only  in  the  affain  of  religion,  but  alio  in  thdt  deal- 
inga  with  ooe  another  in  civil  Ufe,«>  aa  to' render  it  un- 
necoaaary  for  them  to  have  recourae  to  auita  at  law  at 
the  heatbeo  tribunals.  In  adilition  to  Iheee  moliTcs, 
be  waa  probably  actuated  alao  by  the  prevailing  qnrit 
of  codi&ation,  which  was  one  of  tbo  characlerinica  of 
the  age.  I-egal  acienra  waa  in  the  aacsiidanC,  and  the 
great  law-echoola  of  Borne,  fierjrtui^  and  Alexandria 
were  in  their  meridian;  and  Judah,  who  loved  hia  Uw 
better  tluui  they  could  theirs,  wiahed  to  give  it  the  aame 
■dvantagea  of  aimpliScation,  ^'M«m,  and  immutability 
which  auch  Juiifltfl  aa  Salviua  Julianua  had  accompliabed 
for  the  Raaan  Itwa  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Ulpian 
waa  labtviiig  at  in  hia  own  day."  The  Hiihna  is  divi- 
ded infa  ain  parta  (anJarin)  :  the  HrU  treat*  of  ■gricol' 
tore,  Ine  aecond  of  feativala,  llie  third  of  marriagea,  the 
Ibtirth  of  dvil  aflain,  the  SfLh  of  aacriBcca  and  religioi 
Ccremoniea,  and  the  aixlh  of  legal  puiiAcation.  The 
text  was  pabliahed  with  short  gloasee  at  Amacerdam 
(16SI,  8vd),  and  often  teprinl«d,  with  mon  or  leas  ex- 
tensive commentaries,  at  Amalerdam,  Venice,  Conatan- 
tuK^ik,  tu.  (See  a  list  of  the  editiona,  tranalalima, 
etc.,  in  FUist,  BMiolL  Jii^aka.')  His  last  ilaya  Judah 
bak-Kodeah  apent  at  Sepphotia,  whither  he  removed  oi 
kccount  of  hia  failing  health.  The  exact  date  of  hi 
lieath  ia  not  known,  but  it  moal  have  occurred  betwei  i 
190  and  IM.  He  ia  freqaaitly  apoken  of  aa  a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  one  of  the  emperon  Antoninus, 
geoeraUy  auppoeed  to  be  Uarcua  Aurelius,  but  CrHtz 
BDd  other  aides  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  poaaibilily  of 
an  intimate  relation  between  this  head  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  a  Roman  emperor.  Sec,  however,  Bodeck, 
Jt.A.A ilomMiu  all  Framd  u.  Zalgemute  det  R.  Jdtuda 
Aa-A'aR(Lpi.lB68)iC«tf«n;i.A«'.lS69,p.Slsi].iGrau, 
GtMdiichl*  d.  Jiiden.  iv,  !46  aq.  See  also  Schneebeqier, 
Life  ami  Wart,  o/RaOi  Jthuda  ka-Niui  (BerL  1B70) ; 
3'M,Gnc>i.d.JadaUk.it.t.Sflan,u,i'i^aH.  (J.  H.W.) 
JndAh  Judghaa,  tkb  Pexiiia.1,  one  of  the  most 
OeMiraled  of  the  Karaites,  afterwards  himself  the  round- 
er of  an  independent  Jewish  sect,  flourished  probahly 
•boDt  the  Artt  half  of  the  t>th  cenltiTy,  in  the  riiy  Ha- 
Htadan,  in  Peraia.  His  opptmeula  aay  of  him  Ihtt  be 
waa  of  low  deacent,  and  that  bis  early  years  were  spent 
aa  a  lender  oF  camel*,  but  the  learning  he  dis^dayed  and 
hia  intimate  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  make  this 
report  doubtfaL  We  know  nothing  deAoiiely  of  him 
nntil  he  appeared  before  his  countrymen  with  ibe  dec- 
laration that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Meaaish,  and 
preached  the  doctrine  of  fiee-will,  and  non-intervention 
of  ffod  in  mundane  affairs.  He  also  ari^ed  that  Sab- 
ttatha  and  feativala  were  no  longer  to  be  kept,  as  thei' 
had  been  ilnne  away  with  by  Ibe  dispersion  of  the  chn- 
■en  people,  enjoining,  however,  ai  the  same  lime,  a  life 
of  strict  asceticism.  Pnaching,  as  he  did,  under  the 
rety  shadow  of  Mohommedaniara,  doclrinea  very  mucli 
•Idn  to  it  (comp.  Ml-tazilitiu),  he  found  ready  con- 
verta,  and  bis  fnlioWBTS  increased  lapidly.  Theycontin- 
ned  faithful  even  after  his  decease,  bdieving  (like  the 
^■iua  of  All)  that  be  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  and 
that  he  waa  to  reappear  and  give  to  Judaism  a  new  law. 
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of  this  sect.  For  farther  detaila,  see  yurst,  Gachichu  d, 
KarStrthamt,  p.  !6  sq.  -,  Gtiilz,  Gach.  der  Juden,  v,  227 
aq,  SI6sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Judah  (or  JvdK),  Leo,  ooe  of  the  Swiaa  refoim- 
eTSiwasbom  at  Germar,  in  Alsace,  tn  IISJ.  Hisfathcr'a 
name  waa  John  Jud,  but  whether  of  Jewish  dtacent, 
Leo  himaelf  tella  na  he  waa  nnahte  lo  say.  The  nomt^ 
however,  exposed  him  to  reproach,  and  perhaps  for  thia 
reason  we  And  him  sometimes  designating  himself  as 
Lto  KtlUr;  in  ZUrJch  he  was  known  as  Meiater  lUw, 
and  thia  name  hia  descendants  adopted.  He  waa  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profeeMon,  hut  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Zwingle  forsook  this  for  the  clerical  He 
succeeded  the  Utter  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
dea  Eremites,  and  Anally  became  hia  associate  at  Zu- 
rich. Together  they  entered  lealoualy  on  their  work 
of  reform,  and  Judah  contributed  no  litUe  to  the  apreod- 
ing  and  propagating  of  Zwinglian  ideas.    With  the 


in  Zurich  (1528),  and  together  they  replied  to  all  who 
defended  the  worship  of  imsgea  and  the  celebrslion 
of  the  maaa  as  a  aacrifice.  Judah  died  June  19,  IM!. 
He  made  a  tranalalinn  of  the  greater  part  of  Che  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  also  of  the  Kew 
from  the  Greek.  It  was  completed  bv  Bibliander  and 
Peter  ChoUn,  and  renewed  by  I'ellican'us  (Zurich,  IMS; 
reprinted  at  Paris,  with  the  Vulgate,  in  1545),  See 
Gebman  Tkrsions.  Of  his  original  prodoctinna,  hia 
Catn*itn  (IGS4,  Latin  and  German)  is  the  most  note! 
HetranaltledthewritingsofZwingleand  Luther.  See 
Hook,  KcdtM.  Siog.  vi,  865 ;  Kitio,  Cyr/cy.  a.  v. 

Jtidalam,  the  ruune  by  which  we  dengnate  the  r» 
ligioos  doctrines  and  riles  of  the  people  chosen  by  Je- 
hovah aa  his  peculiar  people  -,  the  deaccndanta  nf  JbcoIh 


n  the  li 


n  by  » 


light  and  truth  were  revealed  in  [he  Old  Testament; 
the  most  important  branch  of  that  family  of  nationi 
oonventioTully  comprised  under  the  title  of  Shtmitea 
—a  people  of  many  fates  and  of  many  names,  called  by 
the  Bible  the  people  of  God ;  by  Mohammed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Book ;  by  Hegel,  "  the  people  of  [he  GfiM,' 
and  now.  generally  known  as  Hebmci,  lirarU/ri,  or  Jnrs. 
AbraJuatiim. — To  [he  Christian  atudent  eapecially, 
[he  early  development  of  the  doctrines  of  this  people  ia 
intereating,  as  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  the  older  half  of 
the  inspired  writings  that  go  [o  nuke  up  the  haaia  of 
his  own  creed.  Judaism  is  pre-eminently  a  monothe-  X 
istic  faith,  originating  with  the  patriarch  Abraham 
when,  in  an  wra  of  polytheism  and  tlsgranlvice,he  be-  i 
came  [he  founder  of  monotheism  by  a  prompt  rocogni- 
tion  and  worship  of  the  one  living  and  Imi  God;  and 
from  that  remote  day  to  this,  all  the  Jewish  people  prids 
themselves  in  being  "children  of  Abraham."  It  ia  a  i 
fact  striking  to  every  a[udent  of  comparative  religion,  \ 
and  in  no  small  degt™  a  proof  of  [be  auihenlicilyof  the  I 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  that  Ibis  monotheiatic  faith  originated  ' 
at  ■  lime  when  the  religioo  of  all  other  bnnchn  of  ihe 
some  family,  which,  with  the  Hebrew,  make  up  Ihe  She- 
miiic,  diHbreil  widely  from  il  in  ever)-  reaped.  The  A»- 
syrians,  Babylonians,  Phtenicians,  and  Canhaginiana  all 
possessed  a  nearly  identical  religion,  but  one  that  lacked 
the  essential  Teal  uro  of  Judaism.  Theyall.it  is  true,  be- 
lieved in  a  supreme  gnd,  callnl  bv  the  different  namea 
orilu,Bel,3el,Hadad,H<.loch.Chniiosh,Jaoh.EI,Adon, 
Asshur,  but  they  also  oil  believed  in  subordinate  and 
secondary  being\  emanations  from  this  supreme  being, 
his  tnanifestaliMis  tn  Ihe  world,  mlers  of  the  planets; 
and,  like  other  pantheistic  religions,  I  he  custom  prevailed 
among  theae  Shemitic  nations  of  promoting  flnt  one  and 
then  aoaIh«  deity  1«  be  the  supreme  object  of  worship. 
Among  the  Aaajrions,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  ihe  guds 
wete  often  arranged  in  irioda.  as  that  of  Anu,  Del,  and 


re  the  head  of  a  fish ;  I 
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Spirit  vitlun  and  behind  natural  oljecti  and  foiccB— 
powen  wUhiD  tbe  world,  nther  than,  ai  among  the  Hb- 
brewi,  ■  Spirit  almve  the  woiU.  Tbe  Hebcein'  Ood 
*ru  a  God  above  tutun>,  doi  rim^dy  in  it    He  Hood 

V  aloDB,  uHKcompuiied  by  Becoodaiy  deltiea.  Ilia  wot- 
■hiprequired  purity,  not  pollulioa  J  iu  aim  wai  boUnen, 
■nd  iu  spirit  humane,  not  ciueL   Honotticulic  from  tbe 

~Cfint,  it  became  ui  ibeolute  naonaUieisin  in  iU  develop- 
menu  In  all  the  Shcmilic  Daliooi,  behind  the  niunct- 
oiu  divine  being)  reprcsentiog  the  powen  or  natim 
then  waa,  it  ii  true,  dimly  vMble  one  supieow  Being, 


among  all  of  them,  except  Che  Hehiev  hraoch,  ■  ten- 
dency U/  lose  right  a!  Ihe  Jirtt  grtat  Cauir,  Uie  very  re- 
ver»  of  the  tendency  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  whoae 
>oul  roae  lo  the  contemplation  of  the  perfect  Being, 
above  all  and  the  aource  of  alL  With  paaaiociale  love 
he  adored  this  moat  high  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Such  waa  hia  devotion  to  this  almighty  Btitig, 
that  mea  Mid, "  Abiaham  a  the  friend  of  the  moat  high 
God."  The  difference,  then,  between  the  religion  of 
Abraham  and  that  of  tbe  polytheistic  nations  vru,  that 
while  they  descended  from  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being 
into  that  of  subordinate  ones,  he  went  back  to  that  of 
the  supreme,  and  clung  to  this  with  his  whole  soul 
(Clark,  TV*  gmii  Btligiota,  chap.  x).    See  Abraham. 

J/onium.— This  abstract  faith  continued  (o  be  the 
bich  of  the  Iinelitea  until  it  was  transformed  aCMount 
^RU  by  the  Lord  himself,  through  his  chosen  servant 
Hu3i^  Thereafter  the  Abrahamic  idea  was  clothed  in 
formi  rendered  neceasary  not  only  by  the  character  of 
the  age,  but  also  by  the  frailty  of  men,  to  the  generality 
of  whom  hithertn  ceremonies  had  been  absolutely  cssen- 
liaL  From  the  "  Mosaic  Revelation,"  as  Dean  Stanley 
iJaeitk  Ch„  First  Seriea,  Lect.  vii)  caUi  it,  dnUa  the  n- 
lablishment  not  only  of  the  Judaic  principle  ilaelf,  but 
of  the  Tktocracy  (ace  JoiiephuB,  AjnOa,  ii,  17).  Thence- 
forth the  followen  of  Abraham  not  only  worshipped  the 
one  "  supreme  Being,"  but  tliey  were  governed  by  him ; 
L  e.  fiom  the  converse  of  Moses  with  the  Lord  dales  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State — Ihe 
eoielatioo  of  life  and  religion,  of  the  nation  and  tbe  in- 
dividuaL    SeeUosES;  Law. 

/VofiAffifm.— Surrounded  by  idolaten  oa  «11  sidea, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  in  canlact  conlinoally, 
the  Hebrews  gradually  disobeyed  the  oommandmenls  of 
Sinai  until  idolatry  deslroyed  all  personal  morality,  and 
the  chosen  people  knew  not  their  Lord.  To  save  the 
race  Ihxn  utter  apoatasy,  holj'  men  were  ins|»red  by  the 
Lord  to  make  known  the  penalty  of  idolatij  and  imnn- 
rality.  Amid  the  trials  and  sore  affiictions  with  which 
be  visits  the  nalioD,  he  yet  dedarea  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  A  Messiah  shall  eventually  gather 
in  the  people,  and  to  Che  lard  alone  shall  service  be  ren- 
dered. See  Hess  [Air.  Thongh  the  present  plant  shall 
wither,  Che  seed  shall  continue  t«  live,  fiom  whose  ger- 
mination shall  spring  a  Sower  of  greater  fragrance  in 
the  fulneaa  of  time.  All  through  iJie  captivity  among 
tbe  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  even  after  the  dealrac- 
tion  of  the  Temple,  the  life  of  Ihe  seed  was  attested  by 
the  fruit  it  bore.    See  Caitivity;  rnorHKCT. 

AuiWnun When  the  political  eiistonce  of  theJewa 

was  annihilated,  they  nerveil  themselves,  with  that  de- 
termination characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race,  for  an- 
other and  more  determined  strife.  In  consequence  of 
their  dispeiwon  as  a  nation,  after  the  Babylonian  eiile 
the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  re-estab- 
lished, "Thewhole  building  wu  too  much  shattered, 
and  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
their  ancient  and  regular  fom.~  But  from  his  captiv- 
ity the  Jew  had  brought  with  him  a  reverential,  or, 
rather,  a  pasrionate  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  cnnsectalinn  nf  Ihe  second  Temple,  and  the  re-e*- 
tablishment  of  Ihe  state  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
ready  and  solemn  recognition  of  the  law.  Tbe  syna- 
gogue was  instituted,  and  with  it  many  of  the  institu- 
lioaa  which  have  tended  to  perpetuate  Judaism  Co  tbe 


as  the  acquaintance  with  the  law  beome  m 
the  aCtacbmenC  lo  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  tbe  na- 
tional character,  until  it  finally  was  not  only  their  Bi- 
hle  and  statute-book,  but  a  guide  foi  the  most  iniaMc 
details  of  common  life.  "  But  no  written  taw  can  pro- 
vide for  all  possible  exigenciea;  whether  gcsienl  and 
compr^benrive,  or  minute  and  mnltilkriaaa,  il  equally 
requires  the  exporitor  Co  adapt  it  Co  the  immediale  cm* 
which  may  occur,  dther  before  Ihe  ptibUc  tribonal  a 
that  of  the  private  coDarience.  Hence  the  law  became 
a  deep  and  intricate  stndy.  .  .  .  Learning  in  Ihe  law  be- 
came the  greal  discinctiou  to  which  all  alike  paid  jrt- 
ercnlial  homage.  Public  and  privaie  affairs  depeoded 
on  the  sanction  of  this  adf-furiDed  spiritual  aiiMocracT. 
.  .  Every  duty  of  life,  of  social  interowrae  between 
man  and  man.  not  to  iptak  of  ita  weightier  antlMaily  as 
the  national  code  of  criminal  and  dviljurisprudencr.waa 
regulated  by  an  appeal  lo  Ihe  boiA  of  Che  law'  (Milmaa, 
Hittory  of  ihe  Jrvi,  ii,  417).  Thus  arose  tbe  oOoe  «f 
the  rabbis — the  clergy,  the  learned  inteiptclen  «f  tha 
law,  the  public  instructors,  Co  whom,  by  degreas,  also  th« 
spiritual  authority  was  transferred  traat  tbe  prieathnod. 
At  Ihis  time,  also,  hendea  Ihe  inaplied  Soiptnrea,  tn- 
dilional  writings  became  another  ginund  of  amlioriij 
over  the  public  mind.  See  Trad  mon.  This  waa  not, 
however,  a.*  universally  acknowledged,  and  gave  riaa 
to  that  schism  in  Judaism  which  originated  the  Ka- 
raila  (q.  v.).  Thus  Judaism  had  fortilied  itself  alttf 
the  captivity,  so  that  when  Ihe  Temple  was  finally 
again  destroyed,  and  public  worship  became  exrioei, 
Kabtnnism  was  able  to  supplant  tbe  original  rdigiet. 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  amid  the  blackened  walla  of  Jen- 
salem  rose,  ere  the  smoke  of  Ihe  ruins  had  yet  ceased,  a 
new  bond  of  natitraal  onion.Ihe  great  distinctive  fealnit 
in  the  character  of  modem  Judoifan.  With  Ihe  Uaaoa 
(q.  V.)  also  came  soon  after  the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Genura,  which  logelher  form  Ihe  Babylonian  Talasad 
[see  Taluvd],  that  wonderful  monument  of  human  ii»- 
dustry— fbnnulated  Hoaaisn — which  to  tbe  Jew  "he- 
came  the  magic  circle  within  which  the  national  miad 
patiently  labored  for  ages  in  performing  the  ladding  ii 
the  ancient  and  mighty  encbantera,  who  drrw  the  m- 
cred  line  beyond  which  it  might  not  venture  ta  paas' 
(Milman),  ami  which  so  securely  enwrapped  tbe  Jfish 
idea  in  almoet  inHnite  rules  and  laws  that  it  oompletdy 
sheltered  it  fVom  polluting  contact  in  the  ancnediag 
dark  ages.  It  is  thus  that  Judaism,  weatbenng  laany 
a  long  and  severe  stoim,  has  continoed  to  prosper,  asd 
fiouTishea  even  in  oiu'  own  day. 

Arcto.— In  Ihe  eariy  age  of  Judaism  we  saw  that  th* 
simple  worship  of  a  supreme  Being  eonsii  toted  ita  p«<al- 
iar  charactriistic^  At  that  lime,  as  a  lagn  of  ibc  cove- 
nant of  Abraham  with  tbe  Lord,  Ihe  rite  of  csmmeiMsa 
(q.  V.)  was  introduced,  and  waa  soon  followed  by  tbe  to^ 
mal  insdiDtion  of  sacriOce.  In  tbe  period  of  HonilM 
Ihe  Jewish  belief  became  an  established  form  of  ivligioa^ 
and  then  were  introduced  iwnain  ccremoaica  and  (tat 
days,  together  with  the  printhood.  In  the  RaUaaie 
period,  as  the  law  became  overiaid  by  Uadition,  diso^ 
sions  arose,  and  Ihe  Jews  were  divitted  into  three  isia- 
cipal  sects— the  Phariseea  (q.  v.),  who  placed  teligisn  is 
external  ceremony ;  the  Sadduceea  (q.  v.1.  who  wen  iv- 
markable  for  their  incredulity  t  and  Ute  ITiatncs  (q.  v.), 
whose  peculiar  diatinclion  was  Ihe  practice  of  auKoe 
sanctity.  Still  later  sprang  up  other  aceia ;  proauneoily 
among  these  are  tbe  Karaiitt,  the  strict  adfaereala  lo  tbi 
letter  of  Ihe  law,  tbe  apponenta  of  rabtuucal  inucprcta- 
tions.  For  a  review  of  Jewish  hteralum,  see  RABBunaat. 
Modem  Judaiim. — In  the  history  of  Ibe  Jews  (q.  v.) 
we  have  seen  bow  graaily  tbe  oondilioa  of  Ihia  peoph 
was  ameliorated  about  the  close  of  Ihe  18th  Canary  b; 
the  infiuence  of  Hoa»  Mcodehoohn.  But  not  on^  ia 
thdr  civil  condition  did  his  efforts  iBed  the  Jews:  ha 
also  greatly  changed  tbe  character  of  Judaista  iiscil 
With  him  originated  a  lendeiicy  of  lluaght  and  aisiMW 
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which  hM  linM  •prud  anmrig  the  leaden  of  Judiimi 
generally,  u  wakm  nbbinical  autbniity,  and  to  main- 
lain  a  mare  umpla  Biblical  Judaism.  Tbete  have  noir 
beeu  developed  into  tv o  special  phases  of  Jewish  opin-  I 
bo,  which  are  lepresented  by  the  tenns  "  CoiutTTatirt'' 
(or  Uoderete  Orthodox)  and  -Rr/omuil'  (or  Liberal) 
Judaism.     (See  each  of  these  titles  below.) 

Grnrral  Cretd. — A  mminsiy  of  the  religious  views  of 

,    the  Jews  was  Sist  compiled  in  the  llth  centaiy  by  Che 

■ecoud  great  Hoses  (Hatmotiidee),  and  it  coDtinnca  to 

be  with  the  Orthodox  Che  Jewish  coofessioo  of  fsich  Co 

(be  pment  day.    Ic  is  ss  follows : 

1,  IbelleTe,w<thatniesiidperrBctfSlth.  IhstGodlslbe 
— -' —  '— *- '">«  blesrtd),  go^f — ""  ""''  '-'' ' 


all  CI 


ic  hslb  wnmgbt  all  Ihlogs,  work- 
Bel  hillb,  1 
I :  and  Itii 


I  bellere,  with  a  perfect  natb,  thni 
>•  be  bleeaed)  Is  not  corporea],  not  ti 
B  BUT  bodily  propenles:  aud  tbat 
loee  tbat  can  be  likened  qni^  bim. 


-e  Is  no  bodll; 
nothlntt 


tpbecles  of 


Ibe  prcmbets  are  iroe. 

1.1  believe,  with  ■  psrfecl  Ikltb,  Cbsl  tt 
Hoses  our  master  Ucay  be  reel  In  peace '.)  -nc 
be  was  the  fsiher  and  chief  of  all  wIm  men  ibi 
ton  bini,  or  ever  shall  live  afler  bim. 

e.  I  believe,  wlib  a  perfect  fsltb,  ibat  sit  the 
■C  this  dsy  Is  foond  Id  onr  bands  wss  delivered  by  Oiid 
hlmselfioonr  master  MoHii  (Ood's  pesceb- -'■■-  ■-'- " 

9.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  Callb,  tbat  thi 

never  to  be  cbsnffsd,  nor  snj  other  to  be  given  ns  of  God 
(irbase  name  be  blessed). 

in.  1  believe,  with  a  perfrcthlth,  thai  God  (w] 
be  blessed)  nudemsndelh  sll  the  works  and  tb 
null.  ■■  It  Is  wriuen  In  Ibe  Dronhou  :  he  fasbli 
e.  he  nnderrtsi 


will  p 


a  who  tnnsgreea 


11. 1  believe,  wl 


cC(Ulh,lhaltheMesi 


.   .         .  and'^tbongV he  retard'bis  comlng,yet  I 
wall  Itir  btio  till  be  come. 

13. 1  betleve,  wilb  a  period  Aillb,  thai  Ibe  dead  sbnll  be 
restored  lo  life  when  ft  BbstI  peem  Hi  nalo  Ood  tbe  creo- 
lor{wbiisenamebe  blessed,  and  memory  celebrsled  wilb- 
ont  end.    Amen). 

i>acfriiie  iff  luaaorlalilii. — In  legird  to  the  futnre  life, 
they  believe  in  reward  and  puniabmenc,  but,  like  the 
Univenalisls  (q.v.),  the  Jews  believe  in  the  uldmate 
salration  of  all  men.  Like  the  Koman  Catholics  [tee 
Pdroatobt],  the  Jews  offer  up  prayers  for  Che  souls  of 
their  deoeased  friends  (comp.  Alger,  Hiit.  Dorlr.  Futtrt 
L\ff.  chap,  riii  and  ix). 

SaerySoc— ^Dce  Che  deatraction  of  CheirTemple  and 
tb^  diqierrion  the  sacriSces  have  been  disconlinoed, 
but  in  all  other  respects  Ihe  Mosaic  dispeoeation  is  cd>- 
aerved  intact  amot^  Che  Orthodox  Jews. 

IforiAip^-Tbeir  divine  woiship  connsts  in  the  read, 
ing  of  the  Sciiptarea  and  prayer.  Bat  while  they  do 
not  iunst  on  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  Ihey  enjoin 
all  to  say  cheir  prayers  at  home,  or  in  any  place  ' 
cicctiEQStJuneamay  place  them,  three  times  a  day — 
ing,  aAemoon,  and  evening ;  they  repeat  also  blessing* 
aai  panicnlai  pnises  to  (iod,  s^de  from  them,  a  '  ' 
meals  and  on  many  other  occasions. 

In  their  morning  devotions  they  nse  Che  pht/ln 
(q.  T.)  and  the  TatilA,  except  Saturdays,  when  tbey  use 
the  TaUth  only.     See  Fhikoe. 

Cofaafar.— The  Jewish  year  is  either  cm/ 
a*>iad.    The  civil  year  eommenees  in  tbe  i 
Tiari,  which  falls  into  some  part  of  ot 
the  view  chat  the  world  was  created  on  tbt 
thia  month  (Titri).    Tbe  eccleeiaatical  year  con 
abamt  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  monCh  of  Si 
latler  part  of  our  month  of  Marth  and  Che  flrst  half  of 
ApiiL     The  seventh  month  of  Che  civil  year  they  call 
tha  first  of  tbe  cccksiaaiical  year,  because  this  was  e 
IT.— M 
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joined  upon  them  at  their  departore  ftoco  Egypt  (Numb, 
cvili,  1 1).    See  Cauindar. 

Ftatl  Aiyi.— The  feaau  which  they  ofaaerva  at  pret- 
it  are  Che  following :  1.  Pimortr.  on  the  I4tb  of  Niean, 
id  luting  eight  days.  On  Ihe  evening  before  the 
feast  Che  finC-bom  of  every  family  observes  a  fast  in  re- 
membrance of  God's  meicy  Coward  Che  nation.  They 
eat  at  this  feast  nnlaavened  bread,  and  observe  sa  strict 
holidays  Che  two  first  and  last  days.  '2.  FenlteoMt,  or 
Che  Feast  of  Weeks,  falUng  seven  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
present  celebimted  only  two  days.  B.  Trma- 
1 1st  and  SdofTisri,  of  which  Ihe  first  is  call- 
ed New-year's  day.  On  the  second  day  is  read  Ihe  TM 
chapter  of  GeneBiB,wbichgivee  an  account  of  Abraham's 
iffering  of  his  son  Isaac  and  God's  blessing  on  him  and 
lis  seed.  Then  Ihey  blow  tbe  trumpet,  or,  more  ac- 
lUBCely,  Ihe  tnm,  and  pray,  as  usual,  that  God  woold 
tiring  them  (o  Jerusalem.  4.  Tabrniaclti,  on  the  IGch 
of  Titri,  and  lasting  nine  days;  the  first  and  tbi.  last  two 
days  being  obaentA  as  feast  days,  and  tbe  other  four  as 
days  of  labor.  On  the  Brat  day  they  take  branches  of 
palm,  myrtle,  willow,  and  citron  hound  Cogecher,  and  go 
around  the  altar  or  pulpit  singing  paahns,  because  this 
ceremony  was  formerly  performed  si  their  Temple.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  festival  they  lake  copies  of  tha 
toraA,  or  law  of  Hoses,  oaC  of  Ihe  ark,  and  carry  chem 
the  altar,  and  all  the  congregation  fallow  in  proceseion 
ven  times  around  Ihe  altar,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  singing  the  39lh  Psalm.  On  the  even- 
day  Che  feast  ottolema  aisembfy,or  ofrrjoio- 
lag,  commences.  They  read  passsges  from  the  law  and 
Che  prophets,  and  entreat  the  Lord  to  be  propitious  lo 
ind  dehvei  them  from  captivity.  On  the  ninth 
day  they  repeat  severs!  prsyers  in  honor  of  Ihe  law, 
and  bleas  Gal  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  in  giving  it 
lo  them  by  his  servant  Hoaes,  and  read  that  pan  of  tha 
Scriptures  which  makes  mention  of  his  death.  5.  Pti- 
rim,  on  the  llth  and  Ibth  of  Adar  (or  Haich),  in  com- 
memoration of  Ihe  ddiverance  from  Haman  (Esth. 
ixy.  Tbe  whole  book  of  Esther  is  read  repeatedly,  with 
liberal  almsgiving  to  the  poor.  6.  Besides  these  festivals 
appointed  by  Hoees  and  Hordecai.  they  celebrate  Ihe 
dediciTfHn  o/ lie  fl&ir,  in  commemoration  of  [he  viclory 
over  AnliochuB  Epiphanes.  This  fsftival  lasts  eight 
days,  and  is  appcunled  lo  be  kept  by  lighting  lamps. 
The  resson  chey  assign  for  this  is  that,  at  this  pariOca- 
lion  arid  rededicalion  of  Che  Temple  aflsr  the  deliveraiice 
from  Antiochus,  there  wss  not  enough  of  pure  oil  left  lo 
bumone  night,  but  that  it  miracnlouslylaMed  r^^days, 
when  they  obtained  a  n-eah  supply.  7.  t'rptalion  dag, 
the  lOlh  day  of  Tisri,  is  obaervtd  by  the  Jews,  Ihoogh 
Ihey  have  neiiher  temple  nnr  prJHt.  Before  the  feast 
Ihey  seek  lo  re-escabliah  friendly  relariona  with  their 
neighbors,  and.  in  abort,  do  everything  thac  may  serve  to 
evince  the  nnceriCy  of  their  repeniance.  For  twenty- 
fbur  hours  they  observe  a  strict  tut,  and  many  a  pioua 
soul  does  not  quit  the  synagogue  during  three  knig  houi^ 
but  remains  in  prayer  through  the  night.  SeeFiuTivAi, 
Mifim  and  Pmrrratiim  o/thi  Jrtci. — The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  nation,  nntwiibatanding 
Che  miseries  which  (hey  have  endured  for  many  ages, 
is  a  wonderful  faci.  The  religions  of  other  nstionahave 
depended  on  temporal  prosperity  for  their  dotation ; 
they  have  triumphed  under  the  protection  of  oonqner- 
ors,  and  have  fallen  and  given  place  to  others  under  a 
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spread  the  hnown  worid,  even  where  it  no  kngvi  ex- 
ista.  The  Chriatiaa  Church,  gloriaus  in  her  martyrs, 
haa  survived  the  persecution  of  her  enemies,  though  ahe 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted;  but  Joda- 
iam,  hated  and  persecuted  tor  so  many  cen(uries,  hss  not 
merely  escaped  destruction,  it  has  been  powerful  and 
flourishing.  Kings  have  employed  the  severity  of  laws 
and  the  hand  of  the  cxecntioner  lo  eradicate  il,  and  a 
seditious  popuUce  hsve  injured  it 


otha  lo  ererything  else,  bare  formed  ■  common  dengn  |      In  1807,  whoi  Nipolcmi  aamata  Iba  to-aSltd  hm- 

■"■■•''  iah  amhtdriro,  with  ■  view  of  CT»«hliihiiBll»etdtlk«» 

between  the  empire  and  the  Jtira  reddeot  in  Pibm^ 

the  fincoffldal  and  authnriluiTe  exprewion  <rftlte  tm*- 
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coaBumed.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  ftteat 
cities  of  kingdoma  baa  only  acattered  them  thcoughoat 
the  world.  They  have  lived  from  age  to  age  in  uretcb- 
edneaa,  and  their  blood  has  flawed  freely  in  penecQtion ; 
they  have  continoed  to  our  day,  iu  spice  of  the  disgnce' 
and  hatred  which  everywhere  clung  lo  them,  while  the 
greatest  empires  have  fallen  and  been  almost  forgotteiL 
Every  Jew  ia  at  this  momeDt  a  living  witness  to  the 
Christiao  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  own  religion,  an 
undeniable  evidence  that  Christianity  is  the  last  rev- 
elation from  Uod ;  and  the  patient  endorance  of  the 
descendanU  of  Abrahaoi  ia  an  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence hu  guarded  them  throughout  all  their  miseries. 
Hence  the  Christian  should  regard  with  compasaion  a 
people  so  long  preserved  by  this  peculiar  care  amidst 
calamid«  which  would  have  deUroyed  any  other  na- 
tioiL  "  I  would  looli  at  the  ceremoniea  of  pagan  wor- 
ship,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "as  a  matter  of  little  more 
T'  than  idle  curionty,  but  those  of  the  Jewa  reach  the 
heart  This  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  worship  in  ex- 
iatence;  this  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  Ood  of  haven 
was  wonhipped  when  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world 
were  ntcing  in  darkness,  or  tailing  down  to  atocki  ahd 
■tonea.  To  the  Jewt  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
Ood.  This  is  the  muiner  in  which  Hoses  and  EUas, 
David  and  Solomon,  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fa- 
then ;  thia  worship  waa  inMituUd  hy  God  himself. 
The  lime  will  come  when  the  descendants  of  his  an- 
deot  people  shall  join  the  soog  of  Hcaea  to  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  and,  singing  hoaannaa  lo  the  son  of  David, 
conftas  his  power  to  save." 

AsMarafiDii  o/the  Jt«t. — The  Jaws,  aa  is  well  known, 
deny  the  ■ocomplishment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesna.  liuRefonned  Jews  (see  below)  deny  the 
pTomiae  of  ■  personal  Messiah  alti^ther;  but  the  or- 
thodox, the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  hold  that  the  Mea- 
aiahhasDotyetcom(i,bntthat  they  will  be  reiieemed  at 
the  ajipBwtai  time,  when  he  of  whom  the  prophets 
.  spoke  shall  make  his  appearance  in  great  worldly  pomp 
and  grandeur,  subduing  all  nations,  and  reataring  the 
sceptre  ofunivenal  rule  lo  the  house  of  Jndah.  Then 
th^  shall  r«gn  universal  peace  and  happiness  in  all 
the  earth,  never  again  to  be  intcimpled,  and  to  the 
Jewish  fold  shall  letum  Ihoae  of  the  flock  that  strayed 
into  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  folds  i  then  idola- 
try shall  cease  in  the  world,  and  all  men  acknowledge 
the  unity  of  God  and  hia  kingdom.  (Con^  Zech.  xiv, 
3, "  And  the  Lord  shall  he  king  over  all  the  earth  :  in 
that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  bis  name  one.) 
Thia  restoration  shall  be  effteted,  not  on  account  of  any 
ineriUafthetr  own,  bat  for  the  Lord's  sake;  so  as  lo  se- 
cure thnr  own  righleonsness,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  shall  attain  after  their  deliverance.  (Atone- 
ment for  sin  is  made  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  by 
drcnmcision,  and  not,  as  the  Christian  holds,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Messiah.)  For  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
.  the  Bestoralion  of  the  Jews,  see  Restobatioh. 

JlIDAI8M,CONSERVATIVE.    The  gradual  er 
>  dpation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  which,  however. 
not  become  final  anywhere  until  1848,  and  which 
rendeTcd  complete  in  Bavaria  so  recently  as  1866 
sensibly  diminished  the  intluenoe  of  Talmudical  studies 
and  of  Rabbinical  lore  as  the  paramount  obligation  of 
.  life.     Compelled,  happily,  to  bear  Iheir  own  share  in 
.  Iheir  deliverance   from   oppreB»on,  the  Jews  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
:  and  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  traditional  alle- 
giance lo  the  kingdom  of  laiaeL     Their  love  for  Pales- 
tine, intense  and  impassioned  as  evei 
different  form.     Their  onion  and  fellowship  no  longer 
represented  ■  nationality  yearning  lo  be  released  from 

-  captivity,  but  settled  down  into  the  indissoluUe  affec- 
tion of  race  aitd  a  common  faith,  not  inoonastent  wilh 

-  ties  of  dtiienahip  in  the  iroild. 


was  a  defence  of  the  Jew  who  had  for  ccntnrin  becn<)»- 
nied  the  rights  of  man, and  praoDnDced onflt  lot  ihisia 
ship.  It  declared  that  tht  Jews  of  Franc*  reoagniae  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  French  people  as  tbtir  brvthMBi 
that  Fiance  is  their  country;  that  the  Java  ef  Flaaii. 
Bspaiamomitthelawi  ortbelaial,andtlMit 
tribunals  have  no  antbority  in  oooffict  wilb 
the  dvil  courts  and  nations]  taws;  that  theTalnwdoi- 
joins  the  puisuit  of  a  useful  trade  and  prohibita  ntcaj; 
that  polygamy  is  forbidden  and  divorce  petanltad. 

The  Jews  of  France  were  equal  to  the  pmniaeef  the 
Saohediim.  They  proved  good  dtimia,  and  fkithhSy 
adhered  lo  their  distinct  rcligioas  belief  and  |vacliD& 
The  chief  rabbi  of  France  has  been  recogniaed  aaofea 
respondir^g  dignity  with  Che  archbishop  of  Pi 
the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  ecc' 
the  Jews  have  been  admitted  ti 
share.  The  Jews  of  France,  like  those  of  Gi 
and  Holland,  are  Conservatire.  The  form  of  nnUf 
has  not  malerially  chuiged  to  Ihia  day.  The  PtKta- 
goese  ritual  is  followed  at  one  of  the  Paris  ■ynagiigDa, 
as  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  The  GcnuD  or  Fdid 
rilual  is  otherwise  the  rule. 

In  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  184S,  tbe  kfi^wU 
of  pngress  was  strudi  by  a  Jewish  congiegstion  at  Lon- 
don, followed  by  that  of  Manchester.  Thoe  aiv  bow 
only  two  congregalions  in  tbe  United  KingiVm  daij- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  chief  rabtn.  In  Great  RritaiB, 
Fiance,  and  Holland  there  exisis  a  recogniaed  rnliiiisa 
tical  aulbority.  The  adminislntioa  of  reUgioaB  albiB 
is  conducted  nearly  upon  the  Episc<^>al  sysleoL  The 
spirit  of  the  churches  in  these  three  coontris  is  ex- 
tremely conservative.  Nevertheless,  great  latitude  m  al- 
lowed Co  individual  belisveis,  and  what  mukl  have  been 
regarded  as  capital  rina  a  century  ago  are  conaideHd 
trivial  to-day.  It  may  be  said  that  tbe  Jews  have  tln^ 
oughly  asumilated  ifaemsclvea  lo  the  nM  of  the  pofwda- 
tion.  In  Fiance  their  oonaervatism  is  formal  ntbcitkaa 
substantial,  and  the  noaconfoimlBt  ia  trcaled  with  goat 
liberality.  That  he  violatea  the  aanctity  of  On  Jewisk 
Sabbath  is  not  neceeearily  ■  disqualiScUion  (or  higb  of- 
fice in  the  congr^ation.  The  ministers  arr  expiMtid 
to  live  cooidsleDtly  with  their  profnrious ;  the  laiiy  an 
not  sharply  criticued.  In  En^and  conscrvatiMB  is  de- 
cided, autbimtalive,  uncompromising.  N«icoafunnists 
are  on  sufferance,  and  are  rarely  allowed  a  rnice  in  tha 
administration  of  synagogoal  afbirs.  In  Holland  1^ 
erty  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  Jewisb  people,  wbo  are 
prominent  In  the  si  ~ 
learning,  and  in  an 

tolerant  in  their  religious  views,  while  a 
conduct  of  the  synagt^^oe.     There 
servative  colleges  or  theological  a 
London,  Amsterdam.  Bresljo,  Berlin,  and  Wurzborg. 

Conservative  Judaism  is  paramount  in  BdjctBiB  Bd 
Italy,  arid  has  held  its  own  in  some  parts  of  Aostila  ahn. 
The  great  Kapoport  (q.v.)  of  Prague,  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  of  that  century,  may  be  regarded  bb  Uie  i<rpe  et 
the  intelligent  Conservatire  Jew,  who  loved  the  Jadi- 
ism  of  the  past  with  fervor  and  intenuly,  but  racogniiBl 
as  the  duty  of  the  present  hour  the  prepantiDn  of  hit 
brethren  for  th^  place  in  the  world  at  length  gnidf- 
ingly  accorded  them. 

The  Judaism  of  Poland  and  Russia,  as  of  Palewiae  ml 
the  other  Asiatic  ami  the  African  (oiDtiiea.  can  acara^ 
be  denomiiuted  Conservative.  It  is  itrictlr  ataliow? 
Edueatioa  has  not  yet  been  saflicienUy  diffused  aiii  t 
the  masses  to  enable  them  intdligeolly  to  comprehirt 
the  differences  or  poinla  of  nrdty  in  Judaism,  coositfi* 
tire  or  progresNve.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  is  ol 
pursued  with  ardor  in  every  Palish  village,  bni  Utr  ^w 
it  of  Judaian  is  Qi 
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lofm  or  oT  RcbobMJc  ftatharitv.  Coiuetv*tive  Jnd^nn 
bw  no  huUiy  in  tbese  couutriHi,  yet  iu  echoUra  have 
dooe  ibe  worlil  i  jtervice  in  the  pretervilion  of  Hebrew 
bt^fstuie,  And  in  rescuing  from  ohlivioD  Ancient  thought 
*o  peculiarly  habited  and  diagniaed.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  chief  nbbi  at  Jenualem  pretervea  great 
naCe,  and  in  regarded  at  a  fuuetionaiy  of  lignal  conte- 
quenec,  but  the  inBtitutiinu  of  leaniiDg  within  bia  Ju- 
riidictian  are  mainly  soMuned  by  the  benevolcDce  of 
European  and  American  Jewa. 

Tfae  Hebrewa  in  tbe  United  SUlea  number  about  half 
a  inillion.  Their  material  progieM  has  been  extraordi~ 
nary.  TbeycDuipriAeatpreuatBoiDethrcehundndcon- 
giegationa,  of  which  full  one  half  came  to  tbi«  countiy 
only  wilhin  tJw  lut  twelve  yeans.  The  aynagiiguea  ri- 
val tbe  moat  beautiful  and  co«tly  cburchea  in  the  prin- 

JewH.  and  not  more  tban  a  dozen  congregaiiona  in  the 
Uoited  Scatea,  Their  eyuagnguee  now  numb^  two  hun- 
dred and  lUly.  The  Coiuervalive  minialiy  is  not  sfrong. 
Only  recently  baa  any  active  interest  been  displayed  in 
tbe  higher  Hebrew  education,  the  preparation  of  can- 
didate* for  clerical  euiiuna.  Maimooides  tkillege,  e«- 
Ublished  in  1866  at  Philadelphia,  has  not  been  mic- 
ceasfnl  in  the  number  of  studeula,  although  its  facalty 
ii  scholarly  and  energetic.  The  Conaervative  pulpit  is 
ably  supplieil  la  several  synagogues  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  Orleana.  In  other  cities  tbe  leading 
schtdan  are  of  tbe  pn^reaive  or  Ktfonn  schoid. 

The  policy  of  CooMrvatire  American  Israelite*  does 
not  favor  ecclesiastical  anthority.  Occasionally  eflbrta 
have  been  made  to  perfect  a  union  of  synagoguea,  but 
they  havs  uniformly  failed  when  doctrinal  or  ritual 
the  points  to  be  determined  in  conven- 
The  tendency  is  clearly  in  favor  of  independent 
■ynigoguch  united  for  purposes  of  a  chariutde,  educa- 
tional, or  seml-poli  Ileal  cbaiacter — otberwise  recognising 
no  will  or  exposition  of  Jevish  doctrine  superior  to  that 
ri'  their  mipective  minieten  or  secular  officials  The 
co-ope*ative  movements  for  aiding  oppressed  laraelites 
in  foreign  countriea,  Ind  for  repreenng  antidpated  dan- 
ger or  checking  legal  discriminations  at  home,  mult- 
ing  in  the  establishinent  of  the  "  Board  of  Delegates  of 
American  laraelilea,"  are  not  confined  lo  the  Conserva- 
tive or  to  the  Progressive  coogregatians.  Doctrinal 
qntationi  are  eschewed  in  this  organiution,  which  is 
purely  voluntary,  and  assumes  no  authoriQ'  except  what 
may  be  del^ated  fmm  time  to  time  to  interpret  tbe 
sentiments  of  American  Israeliles. 

The  Conservatives  have  of  late  yean  paid  ittentioo 
to  religious  education.  Elementary  schools  are  attach- 
ed to  most  congregations,  and  in  New  Vork  a  society 
ins  formed  In  1866  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  He- 
brew and  In  English  of  children  whose  parents  are  not 
attached  to  any  synagogue,  or  are  unable  lo  coDiribute 
t«  its  support.    (M.  ft..  I.) 

JUDAISM,  REFORMED,  also  called  prograrint  or 
auxicm  Judaism,  is  the  Jewish  religion  is  reformed  in 
the  19th  century  in  Gennany,  Austiia,  America,  and  in 
BOOK  congregations  of  France  and  England.  The  places 
of  worship  are  called  temples,  dislinRuisbod  from  other 
Jewish  synagogues  by  choir,  organ,  regular  sermons,  and 
part  of  the  litui^  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  and 
in  America  also  by  family  pews.  The  ministers  of  these 
temple*  are  rabbis  who  have  attained  proficiency  in 
Bebrew  lore,  and  are  gmluatea  of  colleges  or  universi- 
tiesi  or  iveachers  by  the  choice  of  the  congregation, 
who  sie  mostly  autodedaclic  students  ■  and  canton,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  divine  service  and  leading  the  choir. 
In  some  congregations  the  offices  of  preacher  and  cantor 
are  united  in  one  person.  Lii^  congregations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  ordained  rabU  and  the  cantor  i  the  for- 
mer is  the  expounder  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  presides 
over  the  worship,  and  is  also  called  Haian,  or  Readrr 
(q.  v.).  Every  congregation  elects  secular  ofHcen  lo 
eonduct  the  temporal  ilTain.  The  ministers  are  elected 
\ij  tbe  congregation  for  a  suted  period.    A  school  for 
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II  religion,  Hebrew,  and  Jewish  histoij  it 
ivery  temple.  Like  sit  other  Jews,  the  re- 
tormed  also  are  unitarian  in  theology,  and  acknowledge 
the  Old-Teaument  Scriptures  as  tbe  divine  source  of 
law  and  doctrine,  but  reject  the  additional  authors 
ity  of  the  Talmud,  in  place  of  which  they  appeal  to 
reason  and  cooscience  as  the  highest  anthonly  In  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures.  They  believe  in  tbe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  future  reward  and  ponishment,  tbe 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  tbe  final  and  universal 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They  reject  the 
belief  in  the  coming  of  s  Messiah ;  the  gathering  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  Pslestine  to  form  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  ancient  polity  of  animal  sacri- 
fices and  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  snd  the  last  judgment  dayi  and  the  auiborily 
of  the  Tilmud  above  any  other  collection  of  commenta- 
ries lo  the  BiUe.  All  diese  doctrines  are  expressed  in 
their  prayer-books  and  calecbisnu.  Their  hermeneu- 
lics  is  rationalistic  They  reject  tbe  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, relying  exclusively  upon  the  intemsl  evidence  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  common  consent  of  all  ci%-iliied 
nations  to  the  divinity  of  the  scriptural  laws  snd  doc- 
trines. Except  in  the  case  of  Muses,  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  testify. "  Mouth  to  mouth  I  speak  unto  him," 
the  appearance  and  speaking  of  angels,  as  also  the  ap- 
pearance and  speaking  of  God,  were  auhjeclive,  in  tbe 
vision,  waking  or  dreaming,  appearing  objectively  lo 
the  prophet,  which  was  not  the  case  in  reality-  la 
this  respect  they  follow  the  guide  of  Moses  Maimonidea. 
See  PijiixisoPK¥,THKOu>aicAL,oi'  the  Jiwa.  In  re- 
spect lo  doctrine,  they  holil  that  all  religious  doctrinea 
must  be  taken  from  tbe  Bible,  and  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  loftiest  snd  purest  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 
humanilysuggeetedby  theScriptoree,  and  confirmed  by 
reason  and  conscience.  In  respect  to  law,  they  hold  that 
all  laws  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  eiprewed  or  im- 
plied, are  obligatory  forever,  both  in  letter  or  sfnrit. 
All  laws  not  contained  in  tbe  Decalogue,  expiesavd  or 
implied,  are  local  snd  temporal  (although  the'principle 
expressed  by  some  may  be  elemal)  and  could  hare  been 
intended  for  certain  times  and  localities  only.  These 
theories  of  Judaism  were  developed  by  various  Jewish 
■uihon  between  the  years  1000  and  1600;  partly  they 
are  also  in  the  andent  Rabbinical  literature,  but  were 
dropped  after  1500,  and  taken  up  again  by  the  diacjplea 
and  succenora  of  Moaes  Hendelaaohn  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  gradually  developed  to  the  prts- 
ent  system.    (I.  U.  W.) 

From  a  few  lau  articles  in  the  firatUle  (Nov.,  ISTl), 
by  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  above  artide  on  Rt- 
formtd  JudaUm,  we  learn  that  he  regards  as  Ibe  firtt 
reformer  in  the  camp  of  Judaism  the  celebrated  gson 
Saadia  (q.  v.)  ben-Joeeph,  of  Fayum,  who  Aouriabed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  lOth  centuiy ;  as  the  second,  the 
famous  body-physician  of  tbe  caliph  of  Cairo,  Ranbam, 
"  the  clsBiical  Moses  Maimonides."  Of  perhaps  minor 
intluence,  but  also  as  active  in  the  field  of  reform,  he 
introduces  us  next  lo  Bechai  ben-Josepb,  of  Saragossa, 
and   Ibn-Gebirol  (q.  v.),  of  Malaga,  w'      '       "     '  * 


Hei 


le  refon 


era  the  celebrsted  French  rabbi  Isaac,  of  Troyes,  better 
known  under  the  surname  of  Raaki  (q.  v.)i  and  on 
the  side  of  reform  or  progiessive  Juilaism  are  abo  rank- 
ed by  Dr.  Wise  the  celebrated  Jewish  savants  JuUah 
ha-Levy  (q.  v.\  At>en-Esra  (q.  v.),  and  Abraham  ben- 
David,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Kmmrak  Ramah 
(ExaItedFaith),wboreUa  victim  to  fanaticiem  in  A.D, 
1180  at  Toledo,  in  ^nin,  and  with  whom  close  up  Ihi 
two  centuriea  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
Saadia  and  Mumonides,  in  which  days  "all  [Jewish], 
philosophy  had  become  peripatetic,"  the  Jewish  phil- 
osophical writpri  of  this  period  conridering  their  main 
object  "the  self-defence  of  Judaism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expounding  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  aa  ration- 
al sa  piasible,  in  order  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  faith 


JUDAIZING  CHRISTIANS        lOi 

With  the  ISlh  Hntniy  undoubUdly  openi  ■  new 
epoch  in  JuduiEO,  for  ic  ia  here  Ihit  we  ciununur  the 
great  Jewiah  muter  mind  Moees  Mumonidea,  orwbooi 
it  luu  been  tnilf  aud  that "  rmin  Moeea  [  the  Uw^ver] 
to  Uoeea  [Handelaaohn]  there  was  none  like  Moms 
[Mjuinooid™]."  Since  the  d»f»  of  Eli™,  no  man  hu 
exerted  m  deep,  univecBal,  uid  lasting  ui  iofiuence  on 
Jen  and  Judsisni  aa  this  man,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Refoimed  Jews  alike 
lay  claim  to  this  muter  mind;  but  it  muet  be  con- 
fMsed  that,  after  all,  he  really  belongs  Is  the  Frogreasire 
Jews  only.  It  ia  true  the  creed  drawn  up  by  the  aemnd 
MoeesianowtbepoasesHon  of  all  Jews,  and  the  Orthodox 
cling  to  it  with  even  more  tenacity  than  the  Coneerr- 
atives  and  the  Reformed,  but  hia  theologico-philoeophi- 
cal  works  gained  authority  msinly  among  the  Refonned 
thinkera  of  the  Jiidaistic  faith.  Alter  that  date,  of 
courae,  Jewish  literature  abounda  with  tumee  whoee  pro- 

thinkeiB  up  to  date,  Baruch  Spinoza,  Moaea  Mendels- 
•ohn,  and  the  writera  of  the  19th  century  liKluded,  are 
more  or  leaa  the  disciples  of  UaiaxHudea,  ri  that  no 
Jewish  theologico-philoaophicat  book,  from  and  after 
ISOO,  can  be  picked  up  in  which  the  ideas  of  Maimoni- 
dea  do  not  form  a  prominent  part."  Inouiowndaysthe 
Kefoim  movement  flrat  became  veiy  prominent.  In  Ger- 
many, where  Judaism  bu  always  tieen  strong  on  account 
of  the  high  literary  attainmenta  of  the  Graman  Jews, 
tlie  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed,  and 
the  establishment  of  independent  Befonned  congrega- 
tions tirat  originated,  and  the  celebrated  Holdheim  [q. 
V.)  was  among  the  first  as  pastor  of  a  lempk  in  1S46. 
Other  Jewish  rabbis  of  note,  identided  with  the  Reform 
movement  in  Germany,  are  Stein,  of  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Mdne;  Eintkom,  now  of  New  York  City ,  Deiitscli,  now 
of  Baltimore,Md.i  and  Rilter,  the  successor  of  Holdheim, 
and  historian  of  the  Befoim  agitation.  In  the  U.  Stales 
those  prominently  identified  with  (he  Rcfn 
lion  are  Drs.  Adler  and  Gutheim,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Temple,  New  Vork  City ;  Mr.  Ellinger,  editor  of  the  Jan- 
iih  Tiaa.  Kew  York  City  t  Dr.  Lewin,  of  Brooklyn,  ed- 
itor of  the  New  Era ;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  editor  of  the 
Iiradilt,  etc  See  Joat,  Gach,  dtt  JadmikuiK 
(oi,  iii,S49sq.,  Gri,U, Gach. d.Jutlrti,f,  Ritter, Craot. 
djOd.  flybmuKfoa  (Bet1in,S  vols.  Svo);  Geiger,  Jwfa- 
im  oniiu  tf utory,  EngL  inns,  by  M.  Hayer  (N.  Y.  1H70, 
8ro)i  Astmc  (the  grand  rabbi  of  Belgium),  fliitoirt 
lArfgi  da  Jw^t  H  dt  latr  cngava  (Puis,  1B6S) ;  Ra- 
phael, D.  C  Lewin,  What  u  Judaim  (N.  Y.  IMTl,  l2mo) ; 
jVeiD  Era,  May,  1871,  art.  i ;  Brit,  and  Far.  Erang.  Rev. 
April,  1B69;  YMta,  Joant.  Sac, Liltratarf,v\&\  Atlantic 
Monlhlg,  Out.  1870  {  and  the  worka  cited  in  the  article 
jBwa.     (J.H.W.) 

Judaixing  Chilatiguia,  ■  term  frequently 
ployed  to  derignate  a  dasa  of  early  Christians,  of  whom 
traces  appear  in  the  N.-T.  epistles,  and  atiU  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  succeeding  century.  They  are  believed 
to  have  been  converts  from  Judidsm,  who  still  clung  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  particularly  circumdsinn.  They 
appear  to  have  been  of  two  claues,  some  considering 
the  ceremonial  law  as  binding  only  upon  Christiana  de- 
scended from  the  Jews,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as 
obligaiory  also  for  the  heathen.  The  head-qusjiers  of 
the  Judaiiing  Christians  is  said  to  have  been  first  at 
Antioch.  The  coundl  held  at  Jerusalem  decided  that 
tiie  heathen  shoold  not  be  subject  to  circumcisinn.  The 
more  zealous  Judaizing  Chriadana,  thua  opjiosed  by  the 
apostles,  abandoned  Palcatine,  and  went  about  trying  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  their  views,  but  with  litlle  suc- 
cess. They  irere  prohsbly  the  "false  apostles,"  persons 
"brought  in  unawares,"  etc.,  so  otlen  mentioned  by 
Paul,  aud  are  known  in  history,  the  more  moderate  as 
NAzAncNKK  (q.  v.),  the  otheri  as  EBioNtTES  (q.  v.). 
See  D.  van  Htj»t,  Dt  Jud.  CiriMliaiiumo  (1828).— He- 
nr,  Unittrial  Lallan,  ix,  169. 

Jn'dM  Oaiiai),  the  Gmciied  (bnn  of  the  Hebrew 


name  JudtJi,  and  generally  retaioed  in  tba  A.  T.  of  tbc 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.,  aa  alao  in  Joaephua,  whae  it  or- 
curs  of  a  considerable  number  of  men.     8«  alao  JttUA: 

JUDE. 

1.  The  patriarch  Jddah  (q.  v.),  aoo  of  Jasob  (limit, 
i,  S,  S). 

a.  One  of  the  Levitea  who  renotinced  hia  GcMSe 
wife  after  the  captivity  (1  Eadr.  ix,  23) ;  the  J  udah  at 
Ens  i,  SB. 

3.  The  third  eon  of  MalUlhiu,  and  the  le»&ng  me 
of  the  three  Mrtf^h—n  brothers  (1  Haoc  ii,  1,  etc). 
See" 


6.  An  aged  person,  s 
Essenes  at  Jeninlem,  famous  for  hia  ai 
events,  which  w 

by  the  death  of  .'Vntigonua  <q.  v.)  at  the  o 
brother  Aristobulus,  aa  related  by  Joaephns 
11,  2j  Wor,  1,8,6). 

7.  A  aon  of  Simon,  and  bnther  of  Jidui  Hyromia  (I 
Mace  xvi,  i\  murdered  by  PiolemKos  the  ampcf, 
either  at  the  eame  time  (aC  dr.  1S5)  with  hia  father 
(1  Mace  xvi,  16  aq.),  or  ahortiv  aftenranla  (Jo 
A  n/.  xiii,  8,  1 ;  see  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  L  c}.— Si 

B.  Son  al  one  Ezachias  (which  latter  was  famooa  iir 
his  ph}-Bical  acrength),  and  one  of  the  three  princsiHl 
bandila  mentioned  by  Jueephus  (Aal.  xvii,  10,  S;  Ifiv. 
ii,4, 1)  as  infesting  Psiestine  In  the  early  days  of  KtroiL 
This  person,  whom  Whiteoo  (ad  loc)  re^ida  ai  ike 
Theudaa  (q.  v.)  of  Luke  (Acta  x,  86),  tempanrily  go* 
poaeesaion  of  Hepphoiis,  in  Galilee.  What  bctame  of 
him  does  not  particulariy  appear,  btu  it  may  be  |Be- 
Bumed  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  othos  named  in  Ilw 


9.  Son  of  one  Sariphnos,  or  Sepphms,  and  one  of  liia 
two  eminent  Jewish  teachers  who  lodted  their  Tooii^ 
disdpUa  to  demolish  tlie  golden  eagle  erected  by  ilasd 
over  tlie  Temple  gate,  an  act  of  aedition  for  wbidi  tka 
whole  party  were  burned  alive  (Joeephits,  A  al.  xrii,  ^ 
2-4;  War,  i,aa,i-t). 

10.  A  person  anmamed  "  lie  GaSlaan'  (u  raJUtoIec, 
Acta  V,  87),  ao  called  also  by  Joaepbus  (.litf.  xriu,  1, «; 
XX,  6,  2;  War,  ii,  8, 1),  and  likewiae  "Ike  Ga.»iamt^  (• 
r(»iXin'iii)f,.4>>/.  xviii,!,  1).  He  was  bom  at  Gamth, 
a  fortified  dty  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  Lswer  Gaolou- 
tis ;  and  afWr  the  deposition  of  Arcbelana,  dnrinfi  the 
thirty-«eren(h  year  after  the  battle  of  Actioni  (Joae- 
phus,  Aal.  xviii,  2, 1),  L  e.  A.D.  S.  he  exdied  a  *Um 
insurrectioD  among  tlie  Jews,  in  concot  with  a  wdk 
known  Pharisee  named  Sadok,  against  the  Rosnan  gov- 

■ed  by  the  pivcunlor  Copooiua,  oo  oca- 
levied  by  the  emperor  Aognatna.  laat- 
ing  the  popular  doctrine  that  the  Jews  ought  la  aekDOwl- 
edge  no  dominion  but  that  of  God.  He  was  deaMoyed. 
ind  his  followers  scattered  by  Cyrenios,  then  (mcooial 
if  Syria  and  Judsa.  We  also  leam  from  Joaephas  that 
he  Btatteied  remnant  of  the  party  ofJi  ' 
ifter  his  destruction  to  work  on  still  in 
bored  to  maintain  his  free  spirit  and  red 

the  people  (Joeephus,  War,  ii,  17.  7-)9>.     ^ 
chulie,  Jfittrrt.  de  Juda  Galilao  nwwe  tula, 
Frankf.  a.  V.  17fit  i  alao  in  his  Ertrril,  piUoiplu/am. 
H,  p.  104.)     See  Sicuiii. 

11.  SoaofSmon(Jobnvi,71,  xiii, 2, 3«V atusMiirf 
(always  in  the  other  Goapels)  iM^tuor,  to  diatingniit 
kin  iv~_  (K.  ...k_  apostle  of  the  ei ''— 


™n,.i°,i 


e  KvangHin 


ml  his  Master. 
,  nificalhn  nftkt  Sanu 
{'latapHinK)  has  rec«ii*ed  n; 

less  conjectural. 


JUDAS  10 

(1)  Pnoi  Ktriotk  (Joab.  zv,  SG),  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  the  Meb.  r't*')^  «''!«,  I$k'Ktri6lk' ,  puung  into 
'lacapwnrc  in  Che  aune  way  w  si;;  ci^K— /iA-7o&, 
"  &  mui  of  Tob" — appBUi  in  Josephui  (^  M.  vii,  6,  1)  lu 
*I«ru^oc-  In  connecLion  with  Chia  explanadon  maj 
be  Dociceii  the  reading  of  >ume  MSS.iii  Joha  vi,71,airD 
KafNr^rot,  and  that  reoeired  by  I^chouuin  and  TiiKh- 
enduif,  which  nukee  the  name  Ucuiot  belong  lo  Simon, 
and  not,  u  elacvheie,  to  Judaa  only.  On  this  hypolb- 
eoB,  hi«  poaition  among  the  Twelve,  tbe  nst  of  whom 
beloiiK«i  [o  Galilee  (AcM  ii,  T),  would  be  exraptjonai ; 
and  this  i>  pertiapa  an  additional  reaooD  wby  tbia  local- 
ity is  noted.  Thia  is  the  must  common  and  probable 
opinion.    See  Kehiotu. 

(J)  Ffom  Kartka  (A.V. «  Kartan,"  Josh.  »si,  83),  in 
Galilee  (»  Ewald,  GcsoL  ItratU,  v,  821). 

(8)  Aa  equivalent  lo  [uaeluirUt,  or  'laaxnpi^nK 
(Grotiua  on  MatL  x,\;  Hannann,  MitetlL  Grming,  iii, 
638). 

(4)  From  the  dale-trtei  (capiwn'f  (c)  in  the  nogh- 
botbood  of  Jemaaleni  or  Jericho  (Bartotooci,  fiiU.  Sab- 
Ml  iii,  10;  Gill,  0»mh.(hi  Jfotf.  x,  4). 

(6)  From  ((^a-tipDSt  (_=ieoitea.  Gill,  L  c),  a  Uath- 
«n>  (^nm,  the  name  being  applied  lo  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and="Jada8  with  the  Mipnm"  (Lightfoot, 
Ilor.  Bfb.  M  Matt,  x,  4). 

(6)  From  KISOS,  ai((fra= stTangling  (an^na),  aa 
given  after  hi>  death,  and  comnMmorating  it  (Light- 
foot,  L  c),  or  indicating  that  be  had  been  nibject  to  a 
disease  tending  U>  MOocalion  previously  (H^nsina.  in 
Suicer,  TheM.  t.  v.  'toula^y  This  is  mentimed  also  as  a 
meaning  of  the  name  by  Origen,  Trad,  n  Malt.  lutxv. 

3.  PtrvMot  A'otwu.— Of  the  life  of  Jadas,  before  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  apnstks,  we 
kiuiw  ibeolutely  nothing.  It  must  be  lell  to  the  sad 
rinon  of  a  poet  (Keble,  l^ta  limoctaliHin,  ii,  16)  or  the 
fantaatic  fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod. 
Apoc  y.  T.,  t'tang.  Iffani.cSb)  to  portray  the  Infancy 
and  youtb  of  the  traitor.  His  call  aa  an  apostle  im- 
plies, however,  that  he  had  previously  declared  him- 
self a  disciple  He  was  dnwn,  aa  tbe  othen  were,  I 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  hia  own  Meauan 
hopo^  or  the  "  giadous  words"  of  the  new  teacher, 
leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth.  What  baser  and  more  selOsh  motives 
nuy  have  mingled  even  then  with  hia  futh  and  lesl 
we  can  only  judge  by  reasoning  backwarda  fitno  the  ae- 
queL  Gifts  of  some  kind  then  must  have  been,  ren- 
flering  the  chcnce  of  such  a  man  not  atrnnge  to  others, 
not  onHt  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  hs  exercised 
afterwanSa  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate  what  they 
wer«.  The  pontion  of  his  name,  iinifonnly  the  last  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostle*  in  the  Synoptic  Gaspel^ 
it  may  be  imagined,  to  the  infamy  which  afte 
Rated  on  bis  name,  but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would 
seem  that  he  externally  differed  in  no  marked  particu- 
lar from  the  other  apoatlee,  and  he  dnubtleas  exercised 
(be  same  miasion  of  preaching  and  miiacles  as  the  rest 
(MatU  X,  4;  xxvi,  14-47;  Mark  iii,  19;  xiv,  10,  43; 
Lake  vi,  16;  xxii,  S,  47,  48;  John  vi,  71 ;  xii,4i  xiii, 
%S8;  xiv,  28;  xvui,2,8).     A.D.  27, 

The  germa  (see  Stiet's  tVordt  <if  Jam,  at  the  paaea- 
gea  where  Judas  is  mentiimed)  of  the  evil,  in  all  tiketi- 
bood,  unfolded  themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to 
which  the  Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey 
(Hatt.  X,  9,  10)  sheltered  bim  from  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new 
iann  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  traces  in  Luke  viii.  3, 
brought  that  temptation  with  \t.  As  eoon  aa  the  Twelve 
were  recognised  ai  a  body,  travelling  hither  and  thither 
with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and  other  offerings, 
and  redistributing  what  they  received  to  the  poor,  it 
became  necessary  that  some  one  should  act  aa  the  stew- 
ard and  almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii.  6 ;  xiii,  29),  either  as  having  the  gifka 
Uut  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  wc  may  coiOccturc,  from 
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his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  iu  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The  Galilnw 
or  Jodasan  peasant  (we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
his  station  differed  from  that  of  the  other  ^lostlee)  found 
himself  intntatad  with  larger  sums  of  money  than  before 
(the  three  hundred  denarii  ttf  John  xii,  5  are  i^iAen  of 
aa  a  aum  which  be  might  reaaonaUy  have  expected), 
and  with  this  there  came  eovetousDees,  uDtaithfuliieis, 
embezzlement.  It  was  impossible  aAer  this  that  he 
oauld  feel  at  ease  with  one  who  asserted  »  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  onselfishDeaa;  and 
the  words  of  Jesns,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  yon  Twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?''  (John  vi,  70)  indicate  that 
even  then,  though  the  greed  of  immediate  or  tlie  hope 
of  larger  gain  kept  him  from  "going  back,"  as  others 
did  (John  vi,  66),  hatred  was  taking  the  place  of  love, 
and  leading  him  on  to  a  fiendish  malignity.  The  acepe 
at  Bethany  (John  xii,  1-9;  Hatt.  xxvi, 6- IS;  Hark  xiv, 
8-9)  showed  how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  hia 
sauL  Tbe  warm  ouipouring  of  love  call*  fortb  no  sym- 
pathy. He  nttets  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the 
complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  caring 
for  the  poof  he  covers  hia  own  miserable  theft. 

The  narrative  of  Hatt.  ivi,  Haik  xiv,  places  this  his- 
tory in  dose  connection  (apparently  in  order  of  lime) 
with  the  fact  of  the  betrsyaL  During  the  days  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  Bethany  and  the  pas- 
chal or  quasi-paschal  gathering,  he  appeared  lo  hare 
concealed  his  treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  dis- 
dptes  to  and  fro  from  Bethany  lo  Jeruaalem,  and  looked 
OD  the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi,  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Gethsemane 
(John  xviii,2).  At  the  beginning  otthe  Last  Supper  he 
is  present  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  his 
guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at  Brsl  as  if 
be  wereatillfaitbfnL  He  is  sdmitted  to  the  feast.  His 
feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  tbere  are  the  fearful  words, 
"  ¥e  are  clean,  but  not  ail."  At  some  point  during  the 
meal  (see  below)  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  show- 
ed him  that  his  design  was  known.  "One  of  youahall 
betray  me."  Othera  ask,  in  their  awrow  and  confuMon, 
"  Is  it  I T  He,  loo,  must  aak  the  same  question,  lest 
he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt,  xxvi,  S&).  He  alone  bear* 
the  answer.  John  only,  and  through  him  Peter,  and 
the  traitor  himself,  undeisCand  the  meaning  of  the  an 
which  pointed  out  that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (John 
xiii,  26).  After  this  there  comea  on  him  that  paroxyim 
and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was 
poeeewed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil— "Satan  entered  into 
him"  (John  xiii,  27).  The  words,  "What  thou  doeat, 
do  quickly,"  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other 
diadpleasee  tn  Ihem  only  a  command  which  they  inter- 
pret as  connected  with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  under- 
taken. Then  he  completes  the  sin  fhim  which  even 
those  words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  companions 
had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work  of  the  day. 
He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  officers  and  ser- 
vants (John  xviii.a),  with  tbe  kiss  which  was  probably 
the  usual  ealutalion  of  the  disdples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, cahn  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  that  this  wss 
what  embiltered  the  treachery,  snd  made  the  suffering 
it  inflicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii,  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  recoid.  Not  minv  stndenta  of  the  N.T. 
will  follow  Heumann  and  sichbishi^  Whately  {Emay$ 
<m  Dangrri)  in  the  hypothesis  that  Judas  was  "the 
other  disci|de"  that  was  known  to  tbe  high-priest,  and 
brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Bleyer  on  John  xviii,  IS).  It 
ia  probable  enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  higb-priest'a  officcra  ahould  return  with  them 
to  wait  tbe  isne  of  the  triaL  Then,  when  it  waa  over, 
camethe  reaction.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  sway. 
There  came  back  on  bim  the  recollection  of  tbe  siiileas 
rigbteousnese  of  tbe  Master  he  had  wronged  (Matt, 
xxvii,  8).  He  feels  a  keen  remorse,  and  the  gold  that 
bad  templed  him  to  it  becomes  baiefuL    He  will  gel 


They  mock  and  soeer  at  ibe  loot  whom  tbejr  bave  uMd, 
■nd  ttKD  then  cornea  over  him  the  hoitor  of  great 
dukaen  tbat  piecede*  self-mimler.  He  hu  owned  bia 
^  with  "ui  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  but  he  dare«  not 
turn,  with  May  hope  at  panlon,  u>  the  Mul«t  wbota  be 
baa  betraj'ed.  He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  prieits 
nfuaed  to  take,  into  the  unctuuy  (yaat)  where  tbey 
were  Mlaiibled.  For  him  tbere  ii  no  longer  •acriSce  or 
propitJatiDD.  He  is  "the  »d  of  perdition"  (John  xvii, 
13).  "He  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  MmKlT 
(Matt.xxvii,fi).  He  went  "unto  hiaown  place"  (Acta 
1,26).    A.D.a9.    See  below. 

Vftth  the  exception  of  the  stoiioi  already  mentioned, 
there  are  but  few  mdiliont  that  gather  loond  the  nan 
of  Judu.  It  appeals,  howerer,  in  a  atrange,  haidly  L 
telligible  way  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  wilder  hereiiea  < 
the  2d  century.  The  eect  of  Cainilea,  conaiatent  m  the 
inverrion  of  aU  thu  Chtiatiana  in  general  believed,  wi 
reported  to  have  honored  him  ai  the  only  apoatle  that 
waa  in  poaaeaakn  of  tbe  true  jiwmw,  to  have  made  him 
the  object  of  their  wonhip,  and  to  have  had  a  Kotfd 
bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  CAvrtA  ifiit,  ii,  163 ; 
Irencoa.  adv.  Bvr.  i,  Sa;  Tertollian,  De  Prate,  c  47). 
For  the  apocryphal  goapel  (Epipbaniua.  ffar.  xxxviii, 
V),  tee  Filoiciiia,  Codtx.  Aporr.  i,  862.  See  GoapsLs, 
SPURtova. 

8.  Our  LorSt  Oijml  in  hii  Sdution  at  an  Apot/lr— 

a  previaion  of  ita  iaaue,  "  Jana  knew  from  the  begin.- 
ning  .  .  ■  wbo  abould  betray  him"  (John  vi,  M) ;  and 
'      "    '  with  which  that  evaogelixt  leconls  tbe 

9  of  tbe  guilt  of  Jodaa,  and  his  Maater'a 
it  (John  xii,  * ;  liii,  a,  27),  leave*  with 
lu  the  imprFeaioD  that  he,  too,  ahrank  uiNinctively 
(Bengel  docribn  it  aa  "singularia  antipalhia,"  finonwa 
A'.  TVat-oo  John  vi.  M)  fniin  a  nature  an  oppoaite  to  bia 
own.  We  can  banlly  expect  fully  to  aoJre  the  qtieatton 
why  inch  a  man  waa  cbosen  for  such  an  office,  nor  is  it 
OUT  piDvince  to  sound  all  the  deptha  of  tbe  divine  pnr- 
poaea,  yet  we  may,  without  presumption,  luae  an  in- 
quiry on  this  subject. 

(1.)  Some,  on  tbe  groond  of  Ood's  abanlnle  ftm- 
knowledge,  content  tbemselves  with  saying,  with  Cal- 
rin,  that  the  judgmenia  of  God  are  aa  a  great  deep,  and 
with  Ullmann  {SiinUoiiirL  Jtm.  p.  97),  that  Judas  waa 
chcaen  in  onler  that  tbe  divine  purpoee  might  be  ac- 
complished through  him.    See  PiutDKHn  nation. 

(2.)  Others,  lots  dogmatic  in  their  viewa,  believe, 
with  Neaniler  (Libtn  Jen,  §  77),  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  inaigbt  into  the  hearts  of  men 
(John  ii.  26 ;  Matt.  ix.  4 ;  Mark  sii,  16),  yet  not  such 

iii,  5),  or  aaoniabment  (Mark  vi,  6;  Luke  vii,  9),  ad- 
mit^g  tbe  thought  "with  men  this  is  impoeiible,  but 
t  with  God."    Did  he,  in  (he  depth  of  that  insight. 


n  thelh 


the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal  ?     It 

parts  of  our  Ijord's  teaching  to  remeDiber  that  they  must 
have  been  apohen  in  tbe  hearing  of  Judas,  and  may 
bave  been  designed  lo  make  bim  conacioos  of  bia  dan- 
ger. The  warning*  aa  to  the  impoaiubility  of  a  service 
divided  between  God  and  nummon  (Matt,  vi,  19-34), 
and  tbe  deotructive  power  of  the  "  cam  uf  this  world," 
and  the  "deceitfutaess  of  riches"  (Matt,  xii,  2'1.  W).  the 
poinled  words  tbat  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  nnfaithridneas 
in  the"anrighteoua  mammon"  (Luke  xvi,  11),  the  prov- 
erb of  the  camel  passing  ibrongh  the  needle's  eye  (Mark 
X,  26),  must  bave  fallen  on  his  heart  as  meant  specially 
for  him.  He  was  among  those  wbo  asked  the  question, 
Wbo,  then,  con  be  saved?  (Uiifc  x,  26).  Of  bim,  loo, 
we  may  aay  tbat,  when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking 
SKsinat  the  pricks,"  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  elec- 
liuo,"  frustrstiiig  the  purpose  of  bis  Haater  in  giving 
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bun  so  high  ■  work,  and  edneadng  him  tM  U  (amifUt 
Chrysostom,  Hont.  on  MaO,  xzvi,  xxvii,  John  vi  L 

(3.)  But  to  moal  peiKma  these  will  appear  to  be  aita- 
tmy  or  recondite  argumenls.  Important  reaaooa  ef  a 
more  practical  kind,  we  may  be  aun,  were  not  wantii^ 
far  tbe  procedure,  and  they  are  not  very  far  In  seek. 
Tbe  presence  c^  such  a  false  friend  in  the  eoinpatiy  of 
his  immediate  disciples  was  needed,  first  of  all,  to  ootfr- 
plcle  the  circle  of  Christ's  trials  and  lemptaticos.  Be 
could  not  otherwise  bave  known  by  personal  expaieaa 
some  of  the  abaipest  wounds  inflicted  by  human  ps- 
vcneoess  and  ingratitude,  nor  eihilnted  his  aupericniy 
In  the  evil  of  the  world  in  ita  most  oReosve  brnu.  Bat 
fur  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  Judas  he  wonU  mt  have 
been  in  all  things  templed  like  bia  brethien.  Then 
thus  only  could  the  things  undergone  by  his  gretf  \rrt~ 
totype  David  find  their  proper  counterpart  in  him  wbo 
was  to  enter  into  David's  heritage,  and  raise  tnan  lbs 
duat  David's  throne.  Of  tbe  tbinga  written  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him—written  there  as  derivvl  (no 
the  depths  of  David's  lore  experience  and  aharp  cooffict 
with  evil,  hut  destined  lo  meet  again  in  a  atill  gnat*r 
than  he — few  have  more  affecting  promioence  given  to 
them  than  Iboae  which  relate  to  the  bardmed  wicked- 
ness, base  treachery,  and  reprobate  conditiDn  of  a  bin 
friend,  whose  words  were  smooth  as  bntter,  but  who* 
action*  were  drawn  ncords,  who  ate  of  his  meat,  bat  fitt- 
ed up  the  heel  against  bim(comp.Paa.Eli,9,  with  Jobi 
iiii,18;  andsee  AHiTHOfRBL).  Other  pmpliaciea  alsi^ 
especially  two  in  Zechariah(x,  12, 13;  siii,  6),  waited  br 
their  sccompliabment  on  aoch  a  conna  of  ingratituJa 
and  treachery  aa  that  pursued  t^  Judas.  Fnnber.  the 
relation  in  which  this  false  bat  ongenial  and  shivp. 
sighted  disciple  stood  to  the  rectitods  of  Jtsos  aOarIti 
an  important  reason  tor  bia  preaCDCe  and  ag^i^.  It 
was  well  tbat  those  wbo  stood  at  a  greater  diitaaci 
from  the  Saviour  failed  to  diacover  any  bale  in  fata ; 
that  none  of  them,  when  the  hour  of  trial  ama,  nnki 
convict  bim  of  sin,  tboogb  tbe  most  wstchbi]  ht^RC- 
tioo  had  been  ezenised,  and  tbe  most  anzioaa  eSxti 
bad  been  made  lo  enable  them  to  do  scl  Boa  it  waa 
much  more  tbat  even  this  bosom  friend,  who  bad  been 
privy  to  all  h  la  counsels,  and  bad  seen  him  in  fab  Btast 
unguarded  momraitE,  was  equally  incapatde  of  finding 
any  evil  in  him ;  he  oonld  betnty  Jems  to  bia  coeasiH. 
but  be  could  furnish  t  hoe  enemies  with  no  pioof  afhb 
criminality ;  nay,  with  the  bittunesa  of  death  in  fau 
soul,  he  went  hack  to  testify  lo  them  that,  in  delivering 
up  Jesos,  he  bad  betnyed  innocent  blood.  What  man 
conclusive  evidence  could  the  wotld  bare  had  thai  am- 
Lord  was  indeed  without  spot  and  blameless?  FiiuDy. 
the  i^ipeannee  of  such  a  person  as  Judaa  aBNOg  ih* 
immediate  attendants  of  Jesmiwas  needed  aa  an  ex^n- 
ple  of  the  strength  of  hirnian  deprevily — bowitcoDhtk 
under  the  most  sacred  pnifeasions,  suMsC  in  tbe  hatttn 
company,  live  and  grow  amid  thecleareatligfaLiheiBnt 
aolemn  warnxngs,  the  lendenst  entreaties,  and  the  divi- 
neat  works.  The  instruction  aflorded  by  the  iocania- 
tion  and  public  niiniKiy  of  the  Son  of  (iod  iTaBkl  am 
have  been  cnmplele  without  anch  a  mtnxinhle  exfafta- 
tion  by  its  ride  of  the  darker  aspects  of  haman  nMmi 
the  Church  shoolil  bave  wanted  a  partion  of  the  maw 
rials  required  for  her  future  waminfc  and  admoailiiaii 

calling  of  one  wbo  could  act  the  shameful  pan  of  Jodm 

i.  MoHea  o/Judai  im  O^  Bttrofol  1^  kit  Maitrr^ 
The  Scripture  account  leaves  these  lo  eonJHUne  (oe«^ 
Neaitder,  Lctoi  Jan,  §  264).  The  mere  lore  of  bmwt 
may  hare  been  strong  enough  to  make  bin  dotck  ■ 

more  (Hatt.  xxvU,  16) ;  be  will  take  that.  He  b»  M 
the  chance  of  dealing  with  tbe  three  hnndrcd  deaaiB: 
it  will  be  ■nmetbing  to  get  the  thirty  sbekela  as  his  «**. 
It  may  have  been  tbat  be  felt  that  faia  HaMn  a^ 
tbrongh  his  hidden  gnilt,  and  that  he  baatened  a  ■ 
crisia  to  avoid  tbe  shame  of  open  detedicu.     MinfW 
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with  tUs  there  nuy  hive  beta  ■oom  feeling  of  vindio- 
tiTcnna,  a  vague,  conTuaed  deaiie  la  abow  that  he  had 
powei  to  IK^  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  re- 
proved him.  Had  the  words  that  upokeof'the  burial" 
of  Jeana,  and  the  lukewartnnes  of  the  people,  and  the 
conapintciea  of  the  piieeU,  led  him  at  last  to  lee  that 
the  Ueeeianic  kingdam  vas  not  u  (he  kingdoma  of  thia 
world,  and  that  hLi  dream  of  power  and  wealth  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it  wo  a  delusion?  (Ewald,  GfJcA-  laratltjV, 
411.-U6).  There  may  have  been  the  thought  that,  af- 
ttir  all,  the  betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Uaeter 
woold  prove  bis  inpocenca,  or  I7  some  nipematural 
manifeMatioD  effect  his  escape  (Ligbtfoot,  Uor,  Bib.  p. 
8S6;  and  Whitby  on  Uatt.  zxrii,  4).  Another  motive 
haa  been  ■uggesled  (compare  Neander,  Ldtn  Jaa,  L  c ; 
and  Whately,  Euoi/i  m  Datigtri  lo  ChriMtiaa  Failh, 
diacoDTBe  ui)  uf  an  entirely  different  Idiid,  altering  al- 
together the  character  of  the  act.  Xot  the  lave  of 
niOTiey,  nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  diaappoinlioent,  but 
policy,  a  subtle  plan  to  foroe  on  the  hour  o(  the  triumph 
of  the  MesHaoic  kingdom,  the  beUefthat  far  this  service 
he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or 
JobD—thit  it  was  that  made  him  the  tiailor.  If  he 
could  place  his  Master  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled  to 
throw  himself  ou  the  people,  and  be  raised  by  them  to 
the  throne  of  his  fath^  David,  then  he  might  Look  for- 
ward lo  being  foremost  and  highest  in  that  hingtiom, 
with  all  his  ilesuea  for  wealth  and  power  gralified  to  the 
fulL  Ingenious  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that 
vetj  leaaon.  It  attributes  ta  the  grovelling  peasant  a 
mbtiety  in  forecasting  political  combinations,  and  plan- 
ning stratagems  scoonitngiy,  which  is  hardly  compari- 
ble  with  his  character  and  learning,  hardly  connstent 
«ithei  with  the  pettii>esa  of  the  faults  Inla  which  he  bad 
bitherta  fallen.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far- 
reaching  sympathy  of  Origen  that  he  suggests  another 
motive  for  the  suidde  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon 
in  this  life,  he  would  rash  on  mto  the  world  of  the  dead, 
and  there  (yv/ivy  rf  ^XP)  '"'^  ^'^  Lord,  xi"!  confess 
his  gnilt,  and  ask  for  puilDn  ( Trad,  in  Mall,  kxxv  ; 
comp.  also  Thco]ihane«,  f/om.  ixvii,  in  Suicer,  Tin.  a 
V.  'loiiat).  Of  the  other  motives  tbat  have  been  as- 
ligned  we  need  ant  care  to  Axon  anyone  at  that  which 
aingly  led  him  on.  Crime  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  re- 
aolt  of  a  hundred  motives  rushing  with  bewUdering  fury 
Uuvogh  the  mind  of  the  oiminaL 

6.  The  question  has  often  been  agitated  whether  Judas 
waa  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
01  left  the  assembly  before  the  institution  actually  tooli 
place*  but  wi^  no  very  decisive  resulL  The  conclusion 
reached  on  either  side  has  very  commonly  been  deter- 
mined by  doctrinal  prepoBoearions  rather  than  by  exe- 
gctical  principles.  The  general  consensus  of  patristic 
coaunentators  gives  on  affirmative  to  the  qnestion  of  his 
partaking  of  the  commemorative  mesi,  that  of  modem 
critics  a  mwative  answer  (comp.  Meyer,  Camm.  ah  JnAn 
xiii,96}.  Of  the  three  synoptic  evangelist^  Matthew 
and  Mark  represent  the  charge  of  fu  intention  to  betray 
•m  the  part  of  Judaa  as  being  brought  agunst  him  be- 
tween the  paschal  feast  and  the  supper,  while  Luke  does 
not  mention  it  til)  both  feasu  wire  finished  i  yet  none 
of  them  say  precisely  when  he  left  the  chamber.  From 
this  surely  it  may  be  inferred  that  nothing  very  maT«- 
rial  depended  on  the  circumstance.  If  Judas  did  leave 
belbre  the  commencement  of  the  supper,  it  was  plainly 
not  because  he  was  formally  excluded,  but  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  morally  impossible  to  continue  any  longer 
in  SDch  company.  As,  however,  it  seems  certain,  from 
John  xiii,  30,  that  be  left  the  nMment  Jesus  brought 
home  the  charge  lo  him,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  and  as 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  feast  then  ptoeeeding  was 
not  that  of  tbe  supper,  the  pmbabililiee  of  the  case  must 
be  held  In  be  on  the  nde  of  hia  previous  withdrawal. 
The  nquititiona  of  time,  too,  Ikvor  the  same  view ;  since, 
if  Judas  did  not  leave  till  so  late  as  the  dose  of  both 
ttuU,  it  is  Bcanely  poarible  to  nmccive  how  he  should 
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have  had  time  to  arrange  with  the  chief  piiesta  for  pro- 
Ihe  arrest  of  Jeaus  that  very  night.  The 
shape  came  alike  on  him  and  on  them  by 
surprise;  fresh  crauultations,  therefoie,  required  lo  be 
adapted ;  and  these  neceasari- 
Extent  at  least  of  aome  booia. 
.Utped  Ditcreptneg  at  lo  the  Mode  0/  JvAuft 
!r  sccount  than  the 

have  thought  it  difficult  Co  harmonize  with  that  givoi 
by  Matthew.  There,  in  words  which  may  have  been 
ipoken  by  Peter  (Hejer,  following  the  general  conHnni 
>f  interpreters),  or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
.nserted  by  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others),  it  is 
Hated, 

(I)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the 
Temple,  he  bought  (iiriiaaTo)  a  Seld  with  it.     As  to 
'  ja  point,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind  of  irony 
Peter's  words,  "This  was  all  he  goL"    A  better  ex- 
anation  is,  that  what  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
loken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer,  ad  lot). 
(U)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself, "  falling  head- 
long, he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowela 
gashed  ouL"     On  this  we  have  two  rnethods  of  recon- 
0  Thst  d'xnylaTo,  in  Matt,  xxvii,  6,  in- 
cludes death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  (oa- 
ffiaa  pectoriaf)t  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  oves^ 
poweri 


■  aTOfX" ; 


fall  described  in  the  Ada  (Suicer,  THa.  s.  v. 
Grotios,  Hammond,  Ughtfoot,  and  others). 
this  has  even  been  connected  with  the  name  Iscariot,  as 
implying  ■  constitutional  tendency  to  this  disease  (Gill). 
Ifi)  That  the  work  of  suidde  was  but  half  accomplished, 
and  that,  the  haller  breaking,  he  fell  (from  a  flg-tiee,  in 
one  tradition)  across  the  road,  and  was  mangled  and 
crushed  by  the  carts  and  wagons  that  passed  over  him. 
This  explanation  appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  ex- 
a^erations,  in  the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoled  by  <Bca- 
menius  on  Acts  i,  and  in  TheophylacL  on  Matt  xxviL 
{t  is,  however,  but  a  reasonable  suppositiim  that  (Jo- 
das  being  perhaps  a  corpulent  man),  the  rope  breaking 
or  slipping,  he  fell  (probably  from  some  elevated  place, 
see  Hackett,  lOutTa.  0/ Script,  p.  S66)  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  abdomen  burst  wilh  the  falL 

(S)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the  priests 
bad  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the  field  waa  call- 
ed Aceldama.  But  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
potter's  field  which  tbe  prieau  bad  bought  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  tbe  traitor  met  so  terrible  a  death. 

See  ACKLDAHA. 

7.  On  the  question  of  Judaa's  final  Balvalian,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  bow  any  dispute  could  well  arise  ui  view  of 
his  self-murder  (comp.  I  John  iii,  15).  But  aside  fiom 
this,  two  statements  seem  10  mark  bis  fate  in  the  other 
world  as  distinctly  a  repnibate  one. 

(1.)  His  unmitigated  remorse,  as  expressed  in  MatL 
xxvii,  h.  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to  as 
illustrating  tbe  difference  between  furofuXiis  and  fitro- 
vnio.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  N.-Tcst 
writers  recognise  that  distinction  (compare  Grotius,  ad 
loc).    Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  that  Mal- 

enl  from  that  which  he  hart  reckoned  on.     Vet  this  ia 

nevenheless  clearly  an  iustsnce  of  "the  snrrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death"  (2  Cor.  vii,  10).     See  Rb- 

&.)  His  "  going  to  hia  own  place"  (Acts  i,  25),  where 
the  words  i^io;  roroc  convey  to  qui  minds,  probably 
were  meant  lo  convey  to  those  who  beard  them  the  im- 
pression of  some  dark  region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfout 
and  Gill  (ad  loc)  quote  passages  from  Rabbinical'  wri- 
ten  who  find  that  meaning  in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen. 
xixt,  56,  and  Kunib,  xxiv,  25.  On  Ibe  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  many  interpreters  reject 
that  explanation  (compare  Meyer,  ad  loc),  and  that  one 
great  Anglican  divine  (Hammond,  rninnnif;  on  N.  TiM, 
ad  loc.}  enters  a  distinct  protest  against  it.    Similariy 
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Dr.  Clirkc  (Commaitary,  tii  loc)  uigaea  igciivt  the 
whole  of  OUT  conclitnona  ispectiDg  the  vinleut  death  of 
JndH ,  but  hia  naaoning,  u  vdt  u  that  of  the  other 
cridci  Danied,  ia  far  Trom  utUtictory, 

S.  Lileraturr.— Special  treatiae*  on  the  chancier  of 
Judaa  are  the  ToUairing  i  Zandt,  CBmnevL  ile  Juda  pro- 
ditort  (Lil*  1T89)  J  Rail,  Arnnerk.  ab.  d.  Charailer  da 
Judiu(LKmgo,lT78)\  Sctimiil,  A pologie  d. Judas,  iab'n 
Exegel.  Beilr.  i,  18 ;  ii,  342 ;  Lechtlen,  De  culpa  Jada 
(Argent.  ISIS):  Otab,  Jiubu  iKhanolUHtiidb.  1816); 
ScboUmej-ar,  Jaut  undJudat  {LUneb,  1836) ;  AugiiMi, 
TMeoL  BM.  i,  497, 530 ;  Feiencsy,  Dt  ttmtilio  prodUiima 
Jada  {  Utr.  1829)  i  Gerling,  De  Jada  tacra  aaa  eoacica 
(HaL  17*4) :  Hebenalreit,  Dt  Jada  Iicar.  (Titeb.  1712) ; 
PhUipp,[.'Airrmfi*(Tji(da«{Nauml).1754)i  Ruiz,Z>. 
VerriilbiT^±Judat  (lUag,  1789) ;  Jmr.  Sac  Lit.  July, 
I86B.  Onhiicleath,MeCuauboa,£nn:.a>iI»6iir.  16.p. 
637;  Aiberti,ObKrTat.p.Sii;  Ftulua, Conrwn'. iij, 506 ; 
Barbatii  Ditt<n.  nonuuna  Juda  hcar.fata  (Regiom. ". 
1666)i  Giitze,Z><r«wip™rfwJurfrir  (Jan.  1601);  R<iaer,Oe 
none  Juda  (Vileli.  1668) :  Neunhflfer,  Dt  Juda  topm 
extiMio  (Chemn.  1740),  Oldeodoip,  lie  Juda  n  temj^ 
ocdta  (HanDOV.  1764).  Korotber  monogiaphs,  aee  Vol- 
beding,  Inda,  p,  B2,  54 ;  Hise,  Ltbm  Jau,  p.  191.  See 
JUUS  CORIST. 

12.  A  Jew  reaUing  at  Dimaacna  in  the  Sinigfat 
»tpee(  It  (he  lime  of  Riiil'a  conveftion,  to  who*  house 
Anuiiaa  wms  Kut  (Acts  ii,  11).  A.D.  80.  "The 
•Stiaight  Street'  maj  with  little  question  be  idcntifled  , 
with  the  '  Street  of  Jtazaani,'  a  long,  wide  thoroDghfare, 
penetrating  from  the  »outhenigBl«  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  whifh,  aa  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
towns,  it  intenecta  in  a  atnight  Line.  The  go-called 
'  lIouK  of  Judaa'  la  Mill  ahuwn  in  an  open  apace  oiled 
'  the  Sbeykh's  Pbce,'  ■  few  Mepa  out  of  the  '  Street  of 
Buaan:*  It  eontaina  a  aquaie  room  with  a  atone  floor, 
pailly  walled  off  far  a  tomb,  shown  to  Haundretl  (£arjy 
rraD.Bohn,p.404)aBthe'tinnborAnauiaa.'  Thehouae 
id  an  object  of  religious  reaped  to  Muwilmans  as  well 
■aChriatiana(fitanle7.%r.<nd/^p.412;  Cooybeare 
uiid  Uowacm,  i,  102;  Pocoeke,  U,  119).''    Sec  Dakab^ 

3.3.  Sumamed  Barsabas.  a  Chrislisn  teacher  sent 
fnnn  Jenualem  to  Antioch  along  with  Paul  and  Bama- 
bai  (Acta  XT,  22,27,82).  A.n.47.  He  is  aappoKd  by 
some  (see  Groti«s,Wolf,  ad  loc)  lo  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  diaciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also  sumamed 
Banabaa  (ion  of  Sabas),  who  was  proposed,  with  Mai- 
tbiaa,  to  nil  up  the  place  of  the  traitor  Jndia  (Acts  i, 
23):  but  other*  (Augusti.  Urbert.  i  Katkol  Br.  ii,  86) 
identify  him  with  Judas  Thaddaos  (but  see  Bertholdl, 
T,2E81).  Schott  auppoBes  that  Baisabaa  means  the  son 
of  Sabaa,  or  Zabaa,  which  he  fancifully  re^rda  as  an 
abridged  form  for  Zebcdec,  and  concludes  that  the  Judas 
here  mentioned  was  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  of 
John.  Judaa  and  ttilaa  are  mentiunnl  together  (in  the 
above  deputation  of  the  Church  to  determine  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Hoeaic  law)  as " prophels"  and  "chief  men 
among  the  brethren""  at  the  meUopolia,  "  peihapa  ■ 
member  of  the  Preabyteiy"  (Neander,  PI.  and  Tr.  i,  123). 
After  employing  their  prophetical  gifts  fur  the  conflr- 
malion  of  the  Syrian  Chriatiana  in  the  faith,  Judaa  went 
back  to  Jeruulpm,  while  Silas  either  remalaed  at  Anti- 
och (for  the  reading  Acts  xt,  84  ia  unceilain:  and  while 
some  MHS„  fcdlowed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  iiovog  'lorlag 
U  inapivQi},  the  beat  omit  the  verse  altogether)  or 
speedily  returned  thither.    See  Paui. 

14.  Son  of  one  Jairus,  and  leader  of  a  company  of 
JewH  during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Homana, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  an  underground  panage;  he 
waa  afterwards  alaiii  while  leading  the  defence  of  the 
castle  of  Machcrua  againsl  the  Roman  tnwpe  (Joaephus, 
iror.vii,6,5). 

JndKa-Llght,  or  Jndaa  of  the  Pasohal.  waa 
tbe  name  of  ■  woodeo  imitation  of  the  candle  which 
held  (he  real  pascbal  in  the  acTenth  btaoch  atooding 
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upright,lhem(  diverging  on  either  aide.    8«eW«leort. 
Sac  A  nhaoL  a.  v. 

Jndd,  a«7loid,  a  Uetho^at  Epiacopal  naniMct, 
waa  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1784,  and  ODD- 
vetted  in  1805.  He  waa  licensed  as  a  k>cil  preKfaer  a 
1809,  and  thus  labored  faithfully  fat  twelve  veaim;  ^ 
tered  the  Uenesee  Confeimce  in  IS21 ;  was  •npemuin- 
ated  in  1841 ;  and  died  at  Candor,  Tioga  Co..  N.  T^  in 
1S59.  He  was  a  sound  and  erai^elical  prsacher,  anl 
"  had  a  good  report  of  all  men."  Many  soiita  were  ono- 
verted  by  hie  ministry,  and  his  memory  ia  pnooos  in 
the  Suaquehaima  Valley,  the  principal  field  of  tua  laboc^ 
— Jftnufu  ofConferauxt,  1859,  vii,  162. 

Judd,  SylvHtar,  a  Unitarian  miniitei  oT  woa» 
note,  waa  bum  in  Wuthampton,  Uasa,  July  S3,  18U, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  Collie.  He  was  of  Ortbo- 
dux  parentage,  but  shortly  after  (be  completioo  of  hia 
coUegiale  studies  he  changed  hia  religious  opinkoa,  aoMl 
wen(  to  Cambridge  Divinity  School  to  prepare  for  min- 
isterial dulies  in  the  UuitariaD  Church.  He  waa  called 
to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  then  spent  his  lilc.  He  dsed 
in  1863,  "at  the  very  beginning  of  a  couneof  higta  oae- 
fulneas,  of  a  life  which  seemed  easential  (o  tbe  CbnxclL' 
Judd  wiol*  several  books  ha»-ing  a  moral  end  in  Tiew, 
and  as  a  li(erary  chantcter  enjoved  a  good  rvpnlatica 
forability.  See  L^/i  aid  Ckoraeia- of  Uu  Ker.  S.  JmiU 
(Bosl.  1854),  p.  531 ,-  CkriMlian  fmnMer,  18^  p.  6B  aq. 

Jndd,  WlUard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  ban  ia 
SuuthingtiHi,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  IS04.  After  leachiDg  for  ■ 
short  time,  he  settled  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  waa  limiiiil 
to  preach  in  1826.  He  then  removed  to  HerkiiBei  Co, 
and  preached  alternately  in  Salisbury  and  Oppenheisi 
until  Aug.  S3, 1828,  when  he  united  with  the  Cbarcb  in 
Salisbury.  He  continued  bis  labors  hei«  with  gnM, 
BucceB  until  1885,  when  hia  health 
abandon  the  ministry.  In  1839  he  ai 
ment  as  claaaical  teacher  in  Hiddkbuiy  AtMiaaj,  at 
Wyoming,  which  situation  be  held  until  hia  death  a 
Feb.  1840.  Mr.  Judd  published  A  Sertoli  o/Pro/oHr 
Staari'i  Wuii  on  Baptitm  (1836,  and  later  reriaed  and 
enlarged).  A  collection  of  several  of  hia  m 
papera,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  wa*  p 
alter  bis  deaths — .^mgue,  A  taiaU,  vi,  750: 

Juda,  or,  rather,  JoDAa  ('loMuc,  >■  q.  Jcdah;  sac 
Jltia).  There  were  two  d" (his  nama  among  tbe  (vdre 
apoatlea — Judaa,  called  alao  LcBB.«DB  and  TuADnxcs 
(Matt.  X,  4 ;  Hark  tii,  18),  and  Jada*  Iseanot.  Judaa 
is  likewise  tbe  name  of  one  of  oar  Lord's  btcthreo  (Mml, 
siii,  bii  Mark  vi,  8),  but  it  ia  not  agreed  wbether  tim 
Lord'a  bmther  is  the  same  with  tbe  apoatle  oTlfais  aaac. 
Luke  (Go^iel,  vi,  16 ;  Acta  i,  18)  calls  bim  'I»^  'la- 
Kw^jov,  which  in  the  English  Anth-Vera.  is  framissat 
"Judaa,  rAc  broAer  of  Jamea."  This  is  ddenkd  by 
Winer  (Cnmm.  o/  K..T.  l>kt.\  Aroand  (Ktcitr.  CHL 
nrTf^i.deJHdf),  and  accepted  by  BattatiAlfofd,  Tta- 
gellee,  Michaelia,  etc  The  ellipaia,  howcvn-,  Utaiaa 
laiifaQ  and  'loni^ou  ia  anpplied  by  (he  old  Syriac 
iransiator  (who  waa,iuiaoqnainted  with  the  rjisMir  tl 
Jude,  the  writer  of  which  calla  himaeH'  'laHaf  iM^'C 
'locw/Jav,  Jude,  vene  I),  witii  the  won)  asa,  wtti  But 
broUir.  Among  our  Lrad's  brethren  are  named  (akaff 
with  Judaa)  Jam»  and  Joaea  (Matt,  xiii,  65;  Mark  vi, 
3).  If,  with  Helvidina  among  (he  ancients  (see  Joaaa, 
CoMra  Utiridiinii),  and  Kninnl,  Neander,  and  a  few 
other  modem  commenlalors,  we  were  to  cnoaids  oar 
Lord's  bretluen  to  be  childim  of  Joaepb  and  tlie  ^'iTgiB 
Mary,  we  should  be  under  the  neceaaity  of  anppoang 
(hat  there  was  a  James,  a  Joaea,  and  a  Judaa  wbo  were 
uterine  brothera  of  our  Lord,  together  wiih  tbe  apaatla* 
James  and  Judaa,  who  were  children  of  Maiy,  tbe  mna 
nr  cousin  of  the  Vu^n  (see  Pearson,  On  Uh  Crrri,  air. 
iv).  Otherwise  it  remains  for  ua  (n  ehooae  the  opaoidn 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  ehildr«n  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife  (Eacha  or  Salome,  aocording  to  an  apociy- 
phal  tradition),  which  waa  tbe  sattimeiii  el  the  oaji^ 
ity  of  the  fathers  (stUl  ieceiTedintheOiiaitaICfaBKft> 
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at  the  o|nniaD  tdoptcd  io  the  Western  Church,  tnd  fliu 
bmacbcd  by  Jefome  (CoiU.  Heirid.),  Ibit  the  brelhien 
of  DOT  Lonl  wBc  hi*  cousiiu,  u  bemg  children  of  Huy, 
the  wile  of  Qeophu,  irbo  most  thererore  b«  conddered 
11  the  nina  with  Alphxu.  If  we  canndei  Jumes,  the 
biothw  of  oar  Ldid,  to  ba  ■  difltoent  pemm  ttoni  Junes, 
the  KID  of  Alpbmu,  md  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  Jude, 
the  brother  of  Jaoie^  moat  conaeqaenrly  be  pliced  in 
the  laioe  category ,'  but  if  they  are  one  uid  the  ume, 
Jade  muBt  b«  couudmd  ne  the  persHi  who  in  □umbered 
with  our  Lord's  npoatlei.  The  moat  pUusible  solutjon 
of  the  whole  difficult]'  ii  by  meuis  of  the  foUowiog  hy- 
potheaea:  Alphieus,  otherwise  called  Ctopu,  wu  the 
bnKher  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  Christ,  wid 
married  Mary  (nnt  necessarily  a  blood-relalive  of  the 
Tirgia) ;  dying  without'  isnie,  he  left  his  wife,  thence- 
forth designated  as  Uary,  the  wife  {i.  e,  widow)  of  Clo- 
pas,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  by  her  several  chil- 
dren, aamely,  James,  Judas,  Simon,  and  Joses  (and  per- 
tkapa  others,  including  siaten),  the  eldest  of  whom 
(James)  wu  especially  dengnated  as  the  son  of  Alp)u»- 
ns,  as  being  his  heir  (Deut.  xxt,  by.  The  first  two  of 
theae  (being  piobably  older  than  Jeius)  were  the  Jamea 
and  Jndas,  or  Jnde,  mentioned  among  the  l^nstles, 
also  the  authors  of  the  ejHstles  bearing  tbor  respecti 
names,  being  half-brothers  of  Chriat,  as  the  reputed  s 
of  the  common  patent  Joaeph.  See  Alfukus  ;  JaheS  ; 
JosapH;  Mart. 

We  are  not  inforawd  aa  to  the  time  of  the  voc 
of  the  apoetle  Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the 
riRnimstjuice  tdating  to  him  which  is  recorded  i: 
Goapela  cooMsts  in  the  question  put  bv  him  to  oar  Lord 
(John  xiv,  22):  "Judas  saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot), 
Lord,  how  is  it  that  I  hou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and 
not  onto  the  world?"  Nor  have  we  any  account  given 
of  his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for  the 
traditiimary  notices  which  hare  been  preaerred  of 
reat  on  no  very  certain  fbondation  (Lardner's  Hitlory  of 
the  Apottla).  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  tradi- 
tion which  connect!  him  with  the  foundation  of  the 
chnrch  at  Edessa;  though  here  again  there  is  much 
confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  account  by  il 
connection  with  the  worthlces  Action  of  "Abgarua,  kin 
of  Bdesaa"  (Eoselnui,  Hiil.  £«/■  i,  IS ;  Jerotm,  Coma 
m  ifaa.  i>  Nicepbonis  (//iif.  EnL  ii,  40)  malies  Jude 
die  a  natiiral  death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Pal- 
oliiie,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradiLlon  speaks 
of  his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  U 
Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Pbcenicia  on  his  retum: 
while  that  of  the  WeU  makes  Perda  the  fleld  of  his  la- 
biHi  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  Jude  the  apostle 
ia  eommefnorated  In  the  Western  Church,  together  with 
the  apoatle  Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of  oar  Lord's 
brethren),  ihi  the  Sib  of  October.  Eusebius  gives  us  an 
iDlCresting  tradition  of  Hegesippua  (Hul.  ErrL  iij,  20, 
32)  that  two  grandsons  of  Jnde,  "who,  according  to  the 
fleah,  was  called  the  Lord's  brother"  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix,  G), 
were  aeiied  and  carried  to  Rome  by  order  of  Domitian, 
wboae  apprehenuons  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had 
beard  of  the  iniglity  power  of  the  kinplom  of  Christ; 
but  that  the  emperor  having  diacnvercd  by  their  an- 
swen  tn  his  inquinea,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  thenuelres  by  their 
labor,  atid  having  learned  the  spiritual  natore  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt,  and  ceased  ttom 
bi*  persecution  of  the  Church,  whereupon  they  returned 
to  Palestine,  and  took  a  leading  [ilace  in  the  churches, 
"  as  being  at  the  same  time  confcnois  and  of  the  Lord's 
family"  (it  Sv  Si)  /laprvpac  ifioi  not  dwi  yivioQ  iiy- 
rac  Toi  Kupi'ox),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
mscpboms  (i,  23}  tells  us  that  Jude's  wite  was  named 
Mary.  For  further  discussion,  see  Benboldl,  EinL  r, 
3e;9;  vi.  31,79;  Periimii  lira  ApniioL^.  166;  Aise- 
ntaiii,  UMiBlk.  Ormi.  Ill,  ii,  IS;  i.  B02.  fill  i  Itayer, 
Ilitl.  Otrlum.  H  Kdntm.  p.  ItM ;  CrediMT,  /iinL  i,  til  I  ; 
|)e  Wetie,  KM.  ini  A'.  T.  |i.  340;  llsteiilMTg.  in  Mii- 
tM.  Lip*.  noF.  iii,  378:  Mirhaeli*,  EinL  i>,  I4a»;  and 
1V.-8I- 
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lographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  fmltT,  p.  S!.  Cla 
the  pretended  Gospel  of  Tbaddieus,  see  Kleuker,  Apokr. 
JV.  r.  p.  67  sq.    See  Lebbauk. 

JUDK,  Epistui  or.  The  last  in  order  of  the  cath- 
olic epistles. 

I.  A  u'Aor.— The  writer  of  this  epistle  styles  himself, 
verse  1,  "Jude,  the  brother  of  James"  (aliXfit  'lati.- 
/3oi>),  and  has  usually  been  identified  with  Ibe  apoetle 
Judas  Lebbntu  or  'Thaddsas,  called  by  Luke  (vi,  16) 
'loutas  'lani/Jou,  A.V.  "Judas,  lie  biithtr  of  James." 
It  has  been  se«n  above  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
ellipsis,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 

loqutadi,  is,  nevertheless,  quite  Justifiable,  aithongb 
B  are  Urong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Jn- 
das, tit  Km  1^  James."  Jerome,  Tertullian,  and  Otigen 
among  the  ancients,  and  (iahnel,  Calvin,  Hammond, 
Htinlein,  Lange,VatabluB,  Amand,  and  TregeUes  among 
the  modems,  agree  in  assigning  the  epistle  to  the  apoe- 
tle. Whether  it  were  the  work  df  an  apostle  or  not,it 
has  from  very  early  times  been  aUrihuteri  to  "  the  Lord's 
bivther"  of  that  name  (Hatt.  xiii.  66;  Mark  vi,  8);  a 
view  in  which  Otigen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the  .1  if- 
umbraUoTiet  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinuB  agree ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words  of  Chry- 
Bostom  (//Dm.  48  in  Joan.),  confirmed  by  the  epigraph 
of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modem 
commentatora  —  Amaud,  Bengel,  Burton,  Hug,  Jcsuen, 
Olshausen,  Tregelles,  etc.  The  objection  that  has  been 
felt  by  Neander  (PI.  and  Tr.  i,  392)  and  others,  that  if 
he  had  been  "  the  Lord's  hrolbei"  he  would  have  direct- 
ly styled  himself  so,  and  nnt  merely  "the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  "Ad- 
nmbrationes"  (Bunsen,  Anaiet:!.  A  ntt'Siatn.  i,  880),  who 
says,  "Jude,  who  wrote  the  catholic  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  man,  though 
he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the  Lord,  did  not 
call  himself  his  bmtherj  but  what  said  he  ?  'Jude,  the 
servant  of  Jeaus  Christ'  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of 
James."'  We  nuy  easily  believe  that  it  waa  through 
hamility,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  altered  relations  bt- 
cween  them  and  him  who  had  been  "  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead'  (comp.SCor.v,  16),  that  both  Jude  and  James 
forbore  to  call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesns.  The 
arguments  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  an 
atjy  summed  up  by  Jesrien  {He  Anlkenl,  Kp.Jad.  Upa. 
1821)  and  Amaud  (Rrektr.  Criiiq.  lar  TEpia.  dt  Judt, 
Strasb.  1861,  transl.  in  the  Brit,  ond  For.  A'c.  Rrr.  July, 
1869) ;  and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  of  difficulty, 
the  most  probable  concluHon  is  that  the  author  was 
Jude,oDeof  thebrethtm  of  Josus,  and  brother  of  James, 
as  also  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alphcus.    See  Bketihuot 

II.  6'fini>n«MW  md  CmouMTs'. — Although  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Ai>tUtg(mma,  and  its 
canonicity  was  qaeatian«d  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Chunib,  there  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  gennineness 


important  tc 


forgery ;  few  portions  of  holy  Scrip- 

lure  couin,  wim  reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more 
easily  spared;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it 
was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
was  of  sutficieut  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into 
the  canon.  This  question  was  gradually  dedded  in  its 
favor,  and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gen- 
erally it  was  received  as  canonical,  until  It  took  its  place 
without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the  volume  ol 
holy  Scripture.     See  AirnLEnoHEKA. 

'I'his  epistle  is  not  cited  by  any  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers; the  panages  whirh  hare  been  adduced  as  con- 
taining allusions  to  it  (Hfrnla^  Patl.  IVi.  iv,  3 ;  Clem. 
Rom.,  Ep.  od  for.  ch.  xi;  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Phil.  ch. 
iii)  presenting  no  certain  evidence  of  being  socb.  It  is, 
however,  formally  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(;'<p<iaS.iii,289,ed.Sylburg.-.  ^nm.  iii,  481),  and  Eu- 
sebius tesliHes  (Hvl.  Ecrltt.  ri,  14)  that  he  treated  it  in 
'   is  also  treated  in  the  ^cAin6rafioiHv, 
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Udibed  W  Clement,  and  prcMrred  in  -a  Uitin  veninn. 
Teitullim  nfers  U>  Ihe  epistle  as  thac  or  Jude  tlie  speetle 
(^Dt  HainL  Maliib.  ch.  \u).  It  sppean  in  tbe  Honturi 
Fmgmenc  among  the  cAnonioal  books.  Origen  repeated- 
ly lefera  U>  it,  and  occaaioially  u  Hie  work  of  the  ipoUle 
Judf  (JVinn.  m  Matt,  xiii,  65,  in  0pp.,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  iii, 
408 j  Com.w,  F-p.ad  Ri>m.,\nOpp.iv,blii  Hom.inJot., 
inC^ii,411;  De  Princip^iTi0pp.i,ia8,ttc);  though 
in  one  place  he  npeaks  u  if  doubu  were  eotenaiaed  by 
■oiDe  u  Id  ila  genuineuew  (n  Mall,  xxii,  S3,  in  0pp.  iii, 
811).  It  U  not  in  Ihe  Peataim,  and  doea  not  appear  to 
have  been  knana  to  the  Syiian  churches  before  tbe  4tli 
century,  near  the  close  of  which  it  ia  quoted  by  Epbn- 
em  Syrus  (0pp.  Si/r.  i,  1B6).  Euaebius  rinki  it  among 
the  Antilegoraena,  but  (hi>  rather  because  it  vaa  not 
imivenially  known  than  becauae  where  known  it  was 
by  any  regarded  with  «u9picioa  {Hiit,  KceUt,  ji,  23  \  iii, 
25).  By  Jerome  it  in  referred  to  as  the  work  of  an 
apostle  {inTil.\;  F.p.  ad Paulin. iii),  and  be  Males  that, 
though  suspected  by  some,  in  conseqaence  of  containing 
■  quotation  from  the  apocrypha]  bi»k  of  Enoch,  it  had 
obtained  such  authority  as  id  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  (CalaL  Script,  Eeda.).  From  the 
4th  century  onwards,  tbe  place  thus  conceded  to  it  re- 
mained nnqnenioned  (Weatcott.  Cavm  of  Ihe  N.  Tnl.). 
Thus  the  epistle  is  qooced  by  MaJchian,  a  presbyter  of 


a  leU 


X,  Hit.  EccUt.  vii,  80),  and  by  Palladius, 
tbe  friend  of  Chrysoetom  (ChrysoMtom,  Opp-  xiii,  DiaL 
cc,  IB,  20),  and  is  contained  in  Ihe  Laodicene  (A.U.  368), 
Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apostolic  catalogues, 
as  well  as  in  those  emanating  from  the  cburcbes  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  3ynopais  of 
Chrysnstotn,  and  those  of  Cassiodonis  and  Ehed  Jean. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in  re- 
ceiving this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  h>ng  prevalent  re- 
specting iu  The  uncertainty  as  to  ita  author,  and  his 
■landing  in  tbe  Churcli ;  the  unimportant  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  their  almuat  absolute  identity  with  2  Pet. 
ii;  and  Ihe  supposed  quotation  of  apocryphal  hooks, 
would  all  tend  to  create  a  pnjadice  against  it,  whicb 
could  only  be  overcome  by  time,  and  the  gradual  recog- 
nition by  the  leading  cbnichea  of  its  genuineneB  and 
canonidty. 

At  tbe  ReformatJixi  tbe  doobta  on  tbe  canonical  au- 
thority on  thb  epistle  were  revived,  and  have  been 
abated  in  by  modem  commentators.  They  were  more 
or  leas  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bergen, 
Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuria- 
tors.  It  has  been  ably  defended  by  Jessien,  De  A  utl^h- 
(ia  Ep.  Juda,  lipa.  I82I. 

Tbere  ia  nothing,  however,  in  the  ejustle  itself  to  cast 
■oipidon  on  its  genuineness;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
impresaca  one  with  tbe  conviction  tbat  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  tbe  writer  whose  name  it  bears.  An- 
other, forging  a  work  in  his  name,  would  hardly  have 
Mnitted  to  make  prominent  the  personality  of  Judas, 
and  his  relation  to  our  Lord,  neither  trf'wbieh  cornea  be- 
foie  OB  in  tbia  ^istle  (Bleek,  Etui  iit.d.N.  Tetl.  p.  667). 
See  Canoh. 

IIL  Tint  and  Place  of  IFrMn;.— There  are  few,  if 
any,  externa]  grounds  for  deciding  these  points,  and  the 
inlHnal  evulence  is  but  small 

1.  The  question  of  date  is  connected  by  many  with 
tbat  of  its  relation  to  2  Feter  (see  beknr),  and  an  eariier 
or  later  period  has  been  asngned  to  it  according  as  it 
baa  beui  conaidered  to  have  been  anterior  or  posterior 
to  that  einstle,  Atlempla  have  also  been  made  to  prove 
a  late  date  for  the  epistle,  from  an  alleged  quotation  in 
it  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  (verse  18) ;  but  it 


It  from  this  nothing  < 


k  of  Ennch,  and  schol 
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there  is  no  soffldenE  ground  for  ScbleiefmaAa'a  opifti 
ion  that  "  in  the  last  time^  (tv  Ivj^ar^  j^piv^  TCC  18; 
comp.  IJohn  ii,  18,  j«xi'»i  upa  Irri)  forfaids  oar  plaoBC 
it  in  tbe  apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner  {Jaof*  it  beCwaai 
A.U.  34  and  66,  Davidson  beibre  A.1).  70,  Oedur  AJt. 
80,  Calmet,  Eaiiua,  Witsius,  and  Neander,  after  tbe  dOKh 
of  all  the  apostlea  but  John,  and  pohaps  after  tbe  bfl 
of  Jerusalem  \  although  considerable  weight  ia  to  bt 
given  to  the  argument  of  De  Welle  (Eimlni.  m  .V.  7*.  p> 
800),  that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  alrewly 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  bave  been  drawn  tnm 
so  Hgnal  an  instance  of  Cod's  vengeance  oo  Ihe  **  imt- 
godly."  From  the  ailonim,  however  to 
of  the  apoetke,  we  may  infer  that  it  w  _ 

later  productiaaa  of  the  apoetoUc  age ;  for  it  was  writtf 
whilst  persons  wen  still  alive  who  had  bean)  a|ig«l«i 
preach,  but  when  thia  preaching  waa  beginsing  to  be- 
come a  thingoftbepasc(Tet.  17).  On  tbe  otber  haa^ 
again,  if  the  author  were  really  the  brother  of  Jean^  •»- 
perially  an  elder  brother,  we  cannot  well  snppiMe  him 
lo  have  lived  mocb  beyond  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Bn(  ae»- 
tuiy.  We  may  therefore  eoojeetuially  place  it  abow 
A,D.66, 

2.  There  are  still  lesa  dau  ttow  wbicb  lo  deienaina 
the  place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  "t*-**™ 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  Judas,  tbe  Imafas 
of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the  auibiw  nTths 
epistle,  were  found  in  Pslestine,  he  probably  "  did  bo* 
^3sent  bimself  long  from  his  native  country,"  and  that 
the  epistle  was  published  thov,  once  he  styles  himaelf 
"  Ihe  brother  of  James,"  an  expresnon  most  likely  tn  be 
used  in  a  country  where  James  wa*  wdl  known"  (£p- 
da.  HitL  i,  334).  With  this  locality  will  agree  all  the 
above  cooaideralions  as  to  dale. 

IV.  Ptrmu  la  rhom  Ike  EpitlU  it  odifraanL— Ttaoe 

fiedinGodtheFather,andkeptforJcausChTist.''  Fiaa 
the  memhUnce  of  some  parts  of  Ihia  qiistle  to  the  aee- 
ond  of  Peter,  it  baa  been  inferred  that  it  was  sent  to  Ibe 
same  parties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  a  view  lo  *ahttiBf 
the  apostle's  admoaitiona;  whilst  others,  fran  the  Mraaip 
ly  Jewish  character  of  the  writing,  infer  that  it  waa  isi- 
dressed  to  some  body  of  Jewish  Christiana  in  PaltataK. 
From  the  fact  tbat  the  partiea  addrciiaid  seon  to  ban 
been  snrToanded  by  a  large  and  wicked  populaliafi,  aomc 
have  snppoaed  that  they  may  bave  dwell  in  Oorinth, 
whilst  others  suggest  one  of  tbe  eommeidal  cities  at 
8}ma.  Tbe  suppoeilian  that  the  partiea  addrewed  dwell 
in  Egypt  is  mere  conjeciure.  Kit  the  addma  (ver.  I) 
is  applicable  to  Chrisrians  generally,  and  thoe  is  nolb- 
ing  in  the  body  of  the  e^stJe  to  limit  its  reference ;  aod 
though  it  is  not  impniMbIc  tbat  Ihe  author  bad  a  |iar- 
licular  portion  of  the  Church  in  view,  and  ths*  Ibe 
Christians  of  Palestine  were  the  immediate  otjecu  at 
his  warning,  the  dangen  described  were  socb  as  the 
whole  Christian  world  was  exposed  to,  and  the  adro- 
sarie*  the  same  which  had  everywhere  is  be  guaiitsd 

V.  O^ni,  Coittenit,  and  Emm  itrtigHed  ggaimt. — 
The  pnipose  which  the  writer  had  in  view  is  staled  by 
himself.  After  the  inscription,  he  says  that,  intendiBC 
to  write  '^  of  the  ciMnmon  salvation,''  he  found  hiaiM^ 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  ntler  a  solemn  warning  in  da- 
fbnce  of  the  faith,  imperilled  by  Ihe  evilRndon  of  ca 


n  (ver.  8). 


nihly  tl 


.    Tbe  evil  for  a  wUk 


outbreak  which  gave  tb 

awarea' (ver.  4)-hui  now  the  canker  showed  itselt  The 
criaia  mnat  be  mel  promptly  and  rrsolnlely.  Tberefan 
the  writer  denounces  those  who  turned  the  grace  «f 
God  "  into  lasdvioasneee,"  virtually  denying  (Sod  by  die- 
obe}'ing  his  law.  He  abirms  by  hiding  out  three  ex- 
amples of  such  sin  and  its  punishment— tbe  Urae&ta 
that  sinned  in  Ihe  wilderness;  the  angels  that  "kffa 
not  their  flist  estate :"  and  the  foul  cilice  of  Sodon  aad 
Oomorrha  (ver-5-7).  He  nextdearribn  minately  lie 
character  of  those  wbom  he  ccnaiira^  and  ibowa  bow  el 
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gld  Oiej  hid  ban  pn^)bctkallr  muted  oat  n  objacu 
of  donred  reogeance  (vet.  tU16).  Tbao,  Ituning  to 
Out  teilliful,  he  Temindi  them  that  the  apoctlc*  bad  fura- 
waned  than  that  evil  men  wmld  riw  in  (be  Chuich 
(Ter.l7-I9);  eihorta  them  to  mainlain  tbrir own  Mead- 
faWniw  (ver.  20, 11),  and  to  do  their  utmoat  in  reKoing 
Ottaen  from  coulainination  (ver.  32,  £8) ;  and  coacludea 
with  an  aacription  of  pntiae  lo  him  who  alone  could 
keep  bu  people  from  railing  (ver.  24,  Hi).  The  whole 
waa  thotougbljr  applicable  to  a  time  whtm  iniqoi^  waa 
abounding,  and  ttio  love  of  maoy  waxing  cold  (Halt. 

The  deaign  of  nieh  ■  tnin  of  thought  ia  obvioualy  to 
pot  tbe  belicren  lo  whoin  the  e^oatle  wu  addreaaed  od 
tbeir  guanl  againM  the  misleading  eSbrta  of  certain  per- 
aooa  10  wboae  inSuence  they  weie  ezpoeed.  Who  these 
penons  were,  or  to  what  due  of  errorista  they  belonged, 
can  only  be  matCsr  of  conjecture.  Some,  indeed  (De 
Wetle,  Schiregler,  Bleek),  think  the  persoai  alluded  to 
lietd  no  peculiar  opinions,  and  were  simply  men  of  lax 
moiala;  but,  from  the  manner  in  whtcb  the  writer  refers 
to  tbem,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  to  use  the  words 
of  Doner  (fntiiwlcJuaji^eKA.  i,  IIU,  E.T.  i,  73),  "not 
roeiety  practically  compt,  but  teacben  of  error  as  welL" 
Their  opinion*  seeni  to  have  been  of  an  antinooiisn 
character  (vera.  4, 18, 19),  but  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
nect Ihem,  except  io  a  very  vague  *ndiUatantwaj,wilb 
any  of  the  later  gnostic  systems.  The  writer  formally 
cbargea  them  with  "denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and 
om  Lord  Jeaoa  Christ,"  language  which  De  Wette  ad- 
mils  usually  applies  to  error  of  doctrine,  but  which  here 
he,  witboat  any  reason,  wunld  understand  of  feeling  and 
conduct.  The  licentious  couiscs  in  which  they  indulged 
led  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  think  that  they  were  the 
prototypes  of  tbe  (^arpocntians  and  such  like:  "Of 
Ihear,  and  such  as  these,"  he  ssys,"  I  think  that  Ju.ie 
apoke  prophetically  in  his  epistle"  (.SfroB».iii,  481, 8ylh.)! 
but  this  doea  not  imply  that  they  had  rormed  a  system 
like  that  of  the  CorpocratUns,  but  only  that  th«  ootioDS 
and  usages  of  the  one  adambraled  thoae  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  in  all  ages  persons  who  have 
■ought  by  perrened  doctrine  to  gain  a  sanction  for  sen- 
sual indulgence,  and  such  undoubtedly  were  found  dis- 
tnrlnng  the  peace  and  cormpling  the  purity  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  different  plscrs  as  early  as  thf 
second  half  of  the  let  century.  The  persons  against 
whom  Jude  writes  were  apparently  of  this  claaa.  bat  in 
tbeir  immorality  the  practical  element  was  more  promi- 
nent than  Ibe  speculative^ 

YL  £fyJ>.~The  main  body  of  the  epislle  ia  well  char- 
acterited  by  Alford  (Gk.  T'eW.iv,l47)  aion  impassioned 
invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  which  the 
writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting  example  after  exam- 
ple of  divine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly;  heaping  epi- 
thet upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon  image,  and, 
aa  it  wpre,  laboring  for  words  and  images  strong  enough 
to  depict  the  polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apos- 
tate* against  whom  he  is  warning  tbe  Church ;  relum- 
ing again  and  again  to  ^e  subject,  aa  llmugh  all  hui- 
guage  was  insufSdent  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
proHigicy,  and  (o  express  his  burning  hatred  of  their 
perversion  of  the  docttiaea  of  the  GospeL 

The  epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  (A'Mnf.  M  A'.  T.  pL 
300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are  some 
peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid  (EiaJnr. 
i,S14)  and  Bertholdt  (vi,  SIM)  (o  imagine  an  Aramaic 
originsL 
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apparently  emanated  from  Falaatine,  and  (if  the  ahova 
'  lie  be  cotreet)  from  Jerusalem,  it  may  in  some  sort  be 
igarded  as  an  echo  of  Pelet'a  admonitions  uttered  not 
long  iwfare  at  tbe  Roman  capilaL  lliis  qwotion  will 
he  mote  fully  examined  under  Petxb,  bkoond  Efibtlk 


Vm.  ApiKrypMal  Quoi'dfiiw.— This  epistle  prcaenU 
one  peculiarity,  whiidi,  as  we  leani  from  Jerome,  canaed 
its  authority  to  be  impugned  in  very  early  limes — the 
supposed  diation  of  spocryphal  writings  (ver.  9, 14,16). 

1.  The  former  of  these  paassges,  coniaioing  tbe  lefet- 
ce  to  Ibe  contest  of  tbe  archongd  Micboe)  and  the 

devil  "about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  supposed  by  Ori- 
a  founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the 
Mosea"  CAvdAqi^ii;  Mkisivic),  quoted 
also  by  (Ecumenius  (ii,  629).  Origen's  words  are  ex- 
pros,  "Which  little  work  the  apoMle  Jude  has  mada 
meiitioa  of  m  his  ejuslle"  (Dt  Prindp,  ii,  S;  voL  i,  p. 
188} ;  and  some  have  sought  to  identily  the  book  with 
rn^^f , "  Tie  Dtmite  of  ifotei,'  which  is, 
however,  proved  by  Michaelis  ^v,  862)  to  be  a  modem 
'omposition.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  Lord- 
ler,  Mocknight,  Vitringa,  and  olhera,  to  inteipret  the 
lassage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by  reference  lo  Zech.  iii,  1, 
';  hut  the  aimiiarity  is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight 
0  the  idea.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  liule  queetion  that 
the  writer  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Dent-  xzxiv,  6,  Just  aa  facts  unrecorded  in 
Scripture  are  referred  to  by  Paul  {2  Tim.  ill,  8 ;  GaL  iii, 
19):  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  (u,  2; 
xi,  24);  by  James  (v,  IT),  and  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  22, 
28,  30).  (.See  fnrther,  Zirkel,  i>s  Jfofis  ad  Saptrot 
IromJotiD,  Wirceb.  1798.)    See  Moaas,  Aasoirnon  or. 

2.  As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the  book 
of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether  Jude  ia 
making  a  citation  ttom  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of 
Ills  readers — which  is  the  opinion  of  Jerome  ((.  e.)  and 
Tertullian  (who  was,  in  consequence,  inclined  to  receive 
the  book  of  Enoch  aa  canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been 
held  by  many  modem  critics — or  is  employing  a  tradi- 
tionary prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  tbe  worda  used,  "Enoch  prnpheeied, 
•iiyHv;,"  iir)iaf',7ii>ai>'  .  .  .  'Evu];  \i-fwv,  seem  rather 
to  favor),  but  aftirwards  embodied  in  the  spocryphal 
work  already  named.  Tbia  is  nuuntained  by  Tr^^es 
(Home's  /otrod.  10th  edit.,  iv,  S1\),  and  has  been  held 
by  Cive,  Hofmsnn  {Sckr\/n>nMU,  i,  420),  Ughtfoot  (ii, 
117),WitBns,andCalrin(comp.  Jerome,  Conm.  n  t:}X 
c  V,  p.  647,  8 1  in  T*!!;  c.  i,  p.  708).  The  present  book 
of  Enoch  aclnally  contains  (ch.  ii  of  r^r  Book  n/^nodi, 
in  £thic^icand  Eng1isb,by  Dr.  Laurence,  3d  td.  Lend. 
1838)  the  very  words  dltd  hy  Jude;  but  some  modem 
critics  maintain  that  they  wrra  inserted  in  that  Ijook 
out  of  Jude's  eiiisile.     Bee  Enoch,  Book  or. 

But  why  abould  not  an  inspired  author  appmpriale  a 
piece  of  an  apocryphal  writing?  If  it  contained  el^ 
menls  of  truth,  or  was  uraply  appuaiie  lo  hia  purpose, 
why  should  he  not  use  it  ?  He  doea  not  (as  some  al- 
lege) stiribule  to  it  any  inspired  authority,  nor  ever 
vouch  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  nevet  objected  in  deroga- 
tion oftheapoetie  Paul  that,  both  in  speech  and  writing, 
he  died  heathen  authors,  somelime*  wilh  a  special  r^- 
erence(AcM  xvii,  28;  1  Cor.  xv,8B;  GaLv,2B;  Titna 
i.  )2).  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  in  vsrious  psris 
of  the  New  Testament  there  an  allusiunB  (il  not  formal 
ciiatinns)  lo  several  of  the  books  cnuintnnly  called  apoc- 
I  ryphal,  and  to  other  Jewish  produciiuns  (see  (lough's 


yiJ.  Jblalin  belirrn  lit  Epulle  of  Judr  ami i  Ptter. ,  \.-Teii.Q*o4iilio<u,p.2J^2?6).     Common  proverhft,wi 


n  language  and  sahjccl  a  part  of  the  second  '  18;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  where  It 


Kpislle  of  Prier  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-19).  In  both  the  heretical 
enemies  of  ihe  llospd  are  described  in  lerrae  so  similar 
as  to  preclude  all  ides  of  entile  independence.  Jude's 
known  habit  of  quotation  would  seem  to  render  the  sup- 
position most  pTobaUe  that  be  haa  borrowed  fnnn  Pe- 


a  part  only  of  the  prov- 


lh>m  the  Old  Testament). 
But  then  is  tm  deciMve  proof  ihat  Jude  could  have 
seen  the  so-called  book  of  Enoch.  For,  though  ihis  ha* 
been  ascribed  in  part  lo  tbe  Maccabiean  times,  and  ia 
■aid  lo  have  aseamed  iia  present  shape  prior  to  our 
Lord's  advent  (see  Westcott,  /nrroducr.  p.  93,  note),  yet 
this  is  a  theory  on  which  crilica  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
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One  or  tba  UteM  who  hu  iDTestigiud  ihc  queMion, 
Pnt  Volkmu,  of  Zurich  {ZeiUchriJl  dtr  dwtidk.  ttmr- 
gaU.  GadlMch^,  1S60),  munUiru  tbM  it  WM  omipowd 
by  one  or  the  di>ci|i1eB  uf  Bablii  Akiba,  in  tbe  time  of 
Uk  Mdiiion  of  Barchochebu,  about  A.D.  1S2.  Dr.  Al- 
ford  ia  convinced  by  Vullmur'a  ugumGats,  and  infers 
hence  that  "the  binili  of  Enocb  iraa  nut  oiilr  of  Jew- 
ub,  but  of  iliMindly  anikhriiiiin  origiu  "  (Proleg.  te 
Jndt,  p.  196).  Wc  ara  auihotiied,  tlien,  iu  bPliBving 
that  Jude  merely  iiicorpiinted  inm  his  epiitla  the 
indition  of  Enncb'a  pru|>hecy,  which  wai  ■fterwanit 
embodied  in  the  book  «■  we  duw  have  it.    See  Tbadi- 

IX.  Camniniranu. — Special  exegelical  hdps  nn  the 
whole  Epialle  of  Jude  exciiuiTely  are  the  following,  of 
which  we  deugnate  the  moat  important  by  an  aalerisk 
predied  i  Didymus  AlexandriDut,  /n  Ep,  Jada  (in  BiU. 
Mux.  Pair.  V  i  and  fliAL  Pair.  Gallandii,  vi) ;  Bade,  Ex- 
potUio  (hi  0pp.  t]  ;  Lather,  Autltgung  (Wittenb.  1624, 
ItoandSTo;  etc);  KtS^  ErptmaUo  (Ven.  1676,8vo) ; 
ttidley,  JixpotitioH  (Lond.  n.  d.  lSino)j  De  Biee,  Enar- 
ratio  (Sa^t.  1M2,  4to);  Kadeiu,  In  Jada,  tp.  (Antw. 
1664,  Gan.  1699,  8vo) ;  Danteua,  ConmaOarva  [indad. 
Ep.  John)  (G«nera,  1686,  8vo)j  Feuardent,  ConnwMa- 
riM  (Cobtn.  1696,  Svo) ;  Junius,  Xola  (LogiL  BaL  1699, 
8vo;  alaaiii(;)f>p.i,lG&4);  WUle^CaiiuwMariM  (Loud. 
1603,  Cwnbr.  1614,  foL;  also  CnUo&on,  in -i/amonK,'' 
etc) ;  TornbuU, 'SermoM  (London,  1  BOG,  4lo} ;  Ijucelott, 
Extgerii  (Antw.  1613, 1626,  Svo))  BouLduc,  Cimmenta- 
ria  (Paris,  1620,  4to);  Pareus,  ComrntMaritu  (Prancof. 
1626,  4to);  Roet,  CuinrnalanHi  (Rostock,  1627,  4to): 
Stumpf,  Explictilio  (Coburg,  1627,  8to)  ;  Otes,  Senmmt 
(London,  1833,  4to)j  Gerhwd,  Adnolatiovt  (Jen,  1641, 
1660, 1666,  Ho) ;  Du  Bai^  ErjUitatio  (Paris,  1644,  Bvo)  \ 
lvBkjB,Erfoti/ioHilMn±  1662-64,3  pta.  in  1  ToUlto; 
Glasgow,  1788;  Ixxid.  1889,  8ro);  Caloriu^  Erplkatio 
(Viiemh.  1664, 1719,  4to)  Manton,  J^durM  (Loodon, 
IG58,4lo);  Broughton,  JfiponTum  (Lond.  1662.  foL ;  also 
iiiH'iirb,p.402)j  Wandalin,i'™tlJm^IJ(Harnil^l663, 
4to) ;  Rappolt,  ObitmatvnKi  (Upsin,  1676, 4to) ;  (irelot, 
ConiMatariiu  (L.  B.  1676,  4tfl} ;  Verryn,  Commmlariiu 
(L.  Bat.  1677,  4to) ;  VisKher.  Vtrkiaariiig  (Amat.  1681, 
4to;  also  in  German,  Bremen,  1744,  4lo) ;  Titelmann 
j;:fcheDck],  ConuuDUorvu  (Maip.  16%,  8to)j  Antonio, 
VtrUaarmg  [indud.  1  Pet.]  (Leoward.  1693,  1697,  4to; 
alio  in  German,  BreQi.l7D0,fol.);  Martin,  CDnunairarwi 
(Lipsia,  1894, 172T,  4to) :  FechI,  Erpoiilio  (Roet.  1696, 
4lo);  Nenwth,  Exfihalio  (1700,  4to);  DoiMhe,  Com- 
neMariiu  (fragment,  in  Gerhard's  Cotanntalio.  Fnuict 
elIJps.l700,4to);  PertuDS,iJpDfifiaa  (in  Iforib, Cam- 
bridge, 17DI,  etc,  iii,  479);  Suttmor,  Erjiiratia  (Fia- 
IKC.1703,4ta);  WiUius,Conwn(an'iu(L.ai;a3,4to; 
also  in  MdHemala,  p.  323) ;  FeuUkinK.  Cotmmtariat 
(Viiemb.  17U7,fol) ;  Quade,  InEpiitotmi  H  mKimJudn 
(Oryph.  1709,  4(o);  Creyghlun,  (hulnding  (Haarlem, 
1719,  4to);  Weiss,  ConmoifcitHi  (HdmsUdi,  1723, 4to); 
Wallher,  ^H^e^ii  (GudphetU  1724, 4to) ;  Bnckiier.  Er- 
Uanag  (Erfurt,  1727,  4to);  Reimnkann,  Antntyejong 
(Brunaw.  1731,  4to);  Van  Seelen,  Judat  anli/analicai 
(Lub.  1732,  4ta);  Semler,  CommaUalio  [oa  var.  read.] 
(HaL  1747, 1784,  4ui}{  Schmidt,  (MfoTufJowa  (Lipsin, 
1768, 4to);  Ueider,  Britje  zishiw  BrMtr  Jen  (Lemgn, 
1773,  Svo) ;  Pooiarius,  CoamttUariiu  (Viiemb.  1781, 
8B0>i  Wutt,  Erlauterang  {im.  1786,  Svo);  HutinanD, 
Ctmmematio  (Cothen,  1793,  4io> ;  KaUer,  AmnrriM^m 
(Kiat.  1798,  Svo);  •Hdnldn,  CotamnKtrwi  (Eilangen. 
1799, 1801, 1804,8vo);  UMttixtg. Erpoi^tw  Im  MuaU. 
Lipf.  aor.  iii,  379  aq.);  Elias,  Diwmalio  (ITIinj.  1803, 
8tc>);  Dihl./)8(ivdi>'ri9,elc[incluainK2PeLf(I{ost. 
1807,  8vu};  Laurmann,  AV<F  (C.ron.  IHIH,  8rnli  'Jes- 
win,  Commntalio  [iiitroductory]  (Lipeije.  1820,  8va): 
Uuir,  i>unHinn(GlBaf;.1822.8vo;i  •Amaud,  .f ur  r»i(- 
Ihmlicili,  etc.  (Straah,  1835,  Svo);  Scliatling,  Camnm- 
I(irui»  [inchid.  JaracBJ  (Havn.  1841, 8v«j ;  Btun, /ulro- 
duciim  (in  French,  Suaab.  18(2,  8vo) ;  Uickenleth,  Ex- 
ponfuin  (London,  1846,  l2mo) ;  Macgillivrav,  {.nturu 
(LonO.  181&  8vu)  i  •5iier,  A  ailegui^  (BerL  1850,  Svo)  i 


■RampT,  BOractM^  (Salibnrg,  1S64,  Bm);  Oodino; 
ComaaUarg  (Boatou,  1866,  ISmo);  ItiUcU  dmitjmii 
fna,etc.(in  tbe«l>id:ii.  Krtf.  lBCl,p.ia8K).):  ScboM, 
£>U!t«ei-W9(£ilaiig.  1663,  Svo).   Itoa  £pi>TLMa,CA«w- 

Judex,  Matthxc*,  ■  Gemiaii  tbeolo^aD,  and  ooa 
of  the  principal  wrilen  of  the  CsMhths  ifMofietmrf 
(q.  v.),  waa  bom  at  Dippoldafonat,  in  Saxmy,  Srptmm- 
ber  92, 1628.  He  waa  educated  at  Wiuenbeig  Uaivo- 
uiy,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  Oa.  IMS. 
'  Shortly  after  be  became  minietcrofthe  chordi  of  8t.Ul- 
ric.  at  Magdeburg,  and  leA  thla  poaitioo  in  1669  to  b^ 
COOK  profeaaorof  divinity  at  tbeUnivciaiijatJcna;  but 
only  eighteen  months  later  be  was  ousted  Itddi  tb* 
ch^  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  on  acooimt  of  loa 
oppustion  to  the  Synergiata,  who  wm  in  great  fswcr 
at  court.  As  a  cauae  for  his  remoral  the  anlhoritia  aa- 
rigned  his  publication  of  I>t  figa  Pt^atia.  He  th» 
removed  to  Magdeburg,  but,  like  the  other  vitboffv  of 
the  Centuriea,  he  bad  to  eodore  pcnecnticD.  He  waa 
Bnally  obliged  to  quit  Magdebnrg,  aiMl  qient  the  rtmaiu- 
derofhialifeatWiamar.  He  died  Hay  16,  IW4.  Sm 
Bayle,  Bat.  Did.  a.  v. 

Jodga  i'UKra,  ikophtt',  nan.  in  the  plni.  CSBis, 
sAopAe/uc',  ntien  rather  than  ^n^afratTi^  &nn  0|^, 
diflerent  ftom  '"^"f,  to  try  a  onur,  see  Gaetiiaa,  a.  r, ; 
compare  Bertholdt's  Tiailog.  Jonm.  vii,  t ;  Wemcr,  ia 
Rodelbach's  ZeiUckr.  1841.  iii,  17 ;  S^it..  S.  Tat.  Acta 
xiii,  20,  and  Joaephiia,  vliir.  Ti,6,4,i^raij  in  Dan.  iii. 
2,  3,  a  diSl  Chald.  term  ia  employed,  VTt'l'nK,  adar- 
jas<Tn',  tilirf  jadgit!  in  two  passagea,  Exi>d.  xxi,  6i 
xxii,  8,  the  Hebrew  magiatralee  are  called  O^bK,  (A>- 
Ain'timb,  compare  P8a.lixxii,  1,6 1  John  i,34;  hut  aer 
Geaeniua,  a.  v.).  Beaidea  being  the  general  title  til  any 
magiatrate,  thia  name  ia  applied  to  thoae  penona  wba 
at  intervals  presided  over  the  aHaiis  of  the  iKaditea 
during  the  four  and  a  half  centoriea  which  elapsed  ftvn 
the  death  of  Joshua  lotheBcoesrionaf3aiil,aarecaaBled 
in  the  bonk  of  Judges,  and  aa  alluded  to  by  the  apoadB 
Paul  inAcUiiii,20.  These  Judgesweicfiftaen  in  mns- 
ber:  I.Olhnid;  3.EhQd;  B.  Shamgar;  4.  Debotab  Mid 
Barak;  6.  Gideon;  6.  Abimelech ;  7.  Tola;  fLJair;  %. 
Jephthah;  10.  fbian;  ll.Elon;  lZ.AbdoB:  IS.  Sa»- 
aon;  14.  Eli;  16.SauiueL  For  an  account  of  tbe  enmD 
uf  each  Judgeohip,  see  the  Judges  in  their  alpbafaeiical 
place ;  for  a  discunon  of  the  length  of  the  oitire  pe- 
riod, and  the  adjustment  of  the  differcDt  epochs,  sea 
CHROMOi-oor.    Thr  histnrv  appears  to  euncide  wiik  a 


liuiii.    See  alw  JiiiKiM  ItnoK  or. 

I.  Eariitit  Eermi  and  C/iarattrrMa  of  lit  Mofi^e 
rial  Offia  amofg  tit  //rfmca.— The  sdmininraliDa  of 
justice  in  all  early  Eastem  nationa,  aa  anionf!  tlie  Ante 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  reeu  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors, the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of  chief 
boaiea  in  a  nibe.  (The  expresuoa  SKT^a  UtrSi. 
Numb,  xzr,  14,  is  remarkable,  and  aeema  to  mean  tbt 
patriarchal  senior  of  a  subdiiision  of  tbe  tribe :  amp.  I 
ChroD.  ir.  88;  Judg.  v,  8,  15).  Soch,  ftnn  tbeir  tle- 
valed  poeitiDn,  would  have  tbe  Rquisle  leiaiire,  woaU 
be  able  l«  make  their  dedaiooa  n^^Nded,  and  tbimich 
tbe  wider  intercourse  of  soperior  station  wnoid  deade 
with  filter  experience  and  riper  reHectioa.  ThiH,intlia 
book  of  Job  (Kxix,  7,  8,  9).  tbe  patriarchal  mafn»te  ■* 
represented  as  going  forth  "  tA  tbe  RUe"  staid  the  rc- 
apcetful  silence  of  elders,  princea.  aod  (toblca  fcoctparv 
i,  9).  'Tbe  actual  chiefs  of  individual  tribes  ai* 
ioned  on  various  occasions,  one  aa  late  as  tbe  tisM 
uf  David,  a*  preserrinft  importance  in  the  commua- 
wealth  (N'umb.vii,3.10.ll(  ivii,  6.  or  17  in  Hab-ieit. 
XKxiv,  18;  .luah.  xxii.  14;  aopcrh.  Numb,  xvi,  2,  xai. 
18 ).  Whether  the  princea  of  tbe  tribes  m»tt«M>d  ia  I 
Chron.  xxTii,  16;  xsviii,  1,  are  pstiiaichal  heads.  ■ 
merely  chief  men  ^^inted  by  the  king  to  gn^r^^  is 
not  aiiictlj  certain ;  but  it  would  be  fbrdgn  to  alt  a»> 
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(dart  EutCRi  iDtlogj  to  mppoM  that  thcj  fbtfeitcd  the 
judicial  prerogadve  before  tbey  were  ovenhadoved  by 
liie  mouiRhy,  uid  in  David'*  time  tbigiicontruy  tothe 
tenor  of  hiitory.  During  tbe  oppteadon  of  E^rpt  tbe 
"laacenc  people  would  neceflaaji!}'  have  few  qaefltioni  at 
law  to  plead,  and  the  Egyptian  magiatnUe  wouM  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  tuauera  of  police- 
Yet  the  qncation  put  lo  Moaea  ahowa  that  ^'a  prince'' 
and  "a  Judge"  were  connected  even  then  in  the  popular 
idea  (^od.  ii,  14;  compare  Nomb.  xri,  13).  When 
tbe  people  emexffed  &om  this  oppresaion  into  national 
exlMoice,  (he  want  of  •  machinery  of  JiuUeeture  bfsan 
to  preaa.  The  palnarchal  aenion  did  not  inuaDlly  m- 
■unoe  the  fnnction,  having  probably  been  depieaaed  by 
bondaee  till  tendered  unfit  for  il,  not  having  become 
n  Bueh  maUer*,  nor  having  aecured  the 
their  nribeBDea.  Perhaps  for  these  rea- 
mma  Hoaei  at  £iN  took  the  whole  burden  of  Judicature 
upoa  bimaeir,  then  at  the  BaggeMiDn  of  Jetluo  (Exod. 
xviii,  14-34)  inUitnled  Judges  ovs'  numerically  gradu- 
ated BectioDi  of  the  peo[de.  These  were  chosen  for  their 
moral  Smeaa,  bat  frum  DeaL  i,  lo,  16,  we  may  infer  that 
they  wer«  taken  fmm  among  those  to  whmi  primogen- 
iture would  have  uaignediL  Save  in  oflencea  of  public 
magnitude,  criminal  cases  da  oat  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  civiL  The  duty  of  teaching  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  Uw  which  pwlained  to  the 
Leviies,  doubtleaa  included  such  initmction  as  would 
aenst  the  Judgment  of  thoM  who  were  thus  lo  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Leviies  were  thus  the  ultimate 
•ouroes  of  ordinary  Jurisprudence,  and  perhaps  the 
"  teaching"  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  expounding 
the  law  as  a^qilicable  ID  ditBcult  inses  arinng  In  prac- 
tice. Beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  lo  indicate  any  di- 
vision  of  the  provinces  of  deciding  on  points  of  law  as 
distinct  fhim  points  of  fact.  The  Judges  mentioned  as 
standing  before  Joshua  in  the  great  assemblies  of  the 
people  muM  be  undentood  as  the  successors  of  those 
choKO  bf  Uosn,  and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with 
Joahua's  sanction  from  among  the  same  general  class  of 
patriarchal  seniors  |Jn)h.  iv,  ^,4;  xxii.Hi  xxiv,  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and  secured 
even  from  vert*!  injuries.  Seeking  a  decision  at  law  is 
called  "inquiring  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  16).  Tbe  term 
"gods''  is  actually  applied  lo  Judges  (Exod.  xxi,  6; 
cumpan  Pw-lxxxii,  l.e).  The  Ju%e  was  told,  "Thou 
ahalt  not  tie  afraid  oS  the  face  of  men,  for  the  Judgment 
ia  God'*;"  and  thus,  while  human  instrumenialtty  wis 
indispensable,  the  source  of  Justice  was  upbckl  as  divine, 
and  the  purity  of  its  administraiinn  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks  Psa. 
Izxxii — I  lofty  charge  addiesaeil  to  all  who  Judge;  com- 
pare tbe  qualities  regarded  as  essential  it  the  institution 
of  theolBce  (Eiod.  xviii,  SI),  and  the  strict  admonition 
of  DeuL  ivi,  18-20,  But  besides  the  sacred  dignity 
thus  given  to  the  only  royal  function,  which,  under  the 
tbeocney,  lay  in  human  bands,  it  was  rude  popular  by 
bring  vealed  in  those  who  led  public  fueling,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  public  eye  appean  from  such  passages 
M  Pm.  Ixix,  V2  (cornp.  cxix,  23);  lixxii;  cxii-iii,  II; 
Pmv.viii,  Ifi;  xxi,  4,  6,28.  There  could  have  been  no 
eousiderable  need  for  the  legal  studies  and  exposilinns 
of  the  Leviies  during  tbe  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
while  Hoses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions,  and  while 
tbe  law  which  they  were  to  expound  ivas  not  wbnllv 
delivered.  The  Leviies,  too,  had  a  charge  n(  cattle  lo 
look  aller  in  that  wilderness  like  tbe  rest,  and  seem  to 
have  acted  also,  being  Mnes's  own  tribe,  as  supports  to 
hia  executive  authority.  But  then  few  of  the  greater 
enlanglemente  of  property  could  arise  before  the  people 
were  setllpd  in  their  possea^n  of  Canaan.  Thus  ihey 
were  disciplined  in  smalier  matters,  and  under  Moees's 
own  eye,  for  greater  one*  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment,  "  judges  and  olBcen  shall  thou  mike  thee 
in  all  thy  galea'  (Deut.  xvi,  18),  came  to  be  fulAUed  in 
Canaan,  there  were  the  following  aources  from  which 
those  efflcials  might  be  lunilied:   1st,  the  ez-nj^cio 
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as  chosen  by  Hcees;  Sdly, 
'  irs  when  these  were 
taken  out  (as  bas  been  shown  from  Deut.  i,  lA,  16)  from 
that  class;  and,  Sdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
Che  non-Levitical  Judges  were  chosen  allei  divine  super- 
intendence WIS  iutemipted  it  Joshua's  death  is  Dot 
clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the  existiDg 
Judges  in  every  town,  etc,  to  chuosa  their  own  col- 
leagues, as  vacandes  fell,  from  among  the  limited  num- 
bei  of  persona  who,  being  heads  of  families,  were  com- 
petent. Generally  speaking,  the  leputition  for  superior 
wealth,  as  some  guarantee  against  facilities  for  corrup- 
tion,  wouhl  determine  the  choice  of  ■  judge,  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  personal  qiudides,  would  lend  to 
limit  the  choice  lo  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  prac- 
tice. The  supposition  that  Judicature  will  always  be 
provided  for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law 
(see  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  xxii ;  Lev.  xii,  15 ;  Numb,  sxx  v,  24 ; 
Deut  i,  IS;  xvi,  18;  xxv,  1).  All  thst  we  know  of  the 
facts  of  later  history  conflrms  the  lupponlion.    The  Ke- 
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Justice;  nor  is  the  five  spirit  of  Iheir  ear 
wealth  in  inything  more  manirest  Ihan  In  the  resent- 
menc  which  followed  the  venal  or  partial  Judge.  The 
fact  that  Justice  reposed  on  i  popular  basis  of  admini^ 
tration  largely  coniributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  is  the  uldmate  check  on  all  perver- 
sions of  the  tribunaL  The  popular  arislocncy  (if  w« 
may  so  term  it)  of  heads  of  trihea,  sections  of  tribes,  or 
families.  Is  found  lo  fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying 
noraenulature,  and  rose  from  the  rupite  nnn.  or  mere 

higher  older  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.viii,l4;  Exod.  ii,  14;  Job  xxix,7,  8,  9;  Ezra  x, 
S).  Theae  orders  were  the  popular  element  of  judica- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  Levitical  body  was  1m- 
bned  with  a  kern  tense  of  allei^ance  to  God  as  tbe  Au- 
thor of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  his  embodiment  of 
It,  and  soon  gwned  whalever  forensic  experience  ani 
eniditioD  those  simple  times  could  vieldj  hence  they 
brought  to  the  judicisl  task  the  Jt-gsl  acumen  and  sense 
of  general  principles  which  complemented  the  ruder  lay 
element.  Thus  Ihe  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of 
the  virtue  of  a  syelem  which  allota  separate  provincei 
to  judge  and  Jurk'.  although  we  cannot  trace  any  such 
line  of  separation  jn  their  functions,  save  in  so  far  as  hai 
been  indicated  abovei  To  return  to  the  tint  or  popidar 
branch,  there  Is  reason  lo  think,  from  the  second  con- 
currence of  phrsseology  amid  much  diversity,  that  in 
every  city  these  two  ranks  of  "princoi"  and  "eldeta" 
had  their  analogies,  and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads 
of  families  and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were 
popularly  recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any 
form  of  election,  as  charged  wiih  Ihe  duty  of  sdminis- 
lering  Justice.  Succolh  (Judg.  viii,  U)  may  be  tsken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  er-oj^n'o  Judges  o(Mo- 
ses's  choice  would  have  left  their  succenors  when  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  lo  which  Succolh  pertained  {Josh.  xiiL 
37),  Bellied  In  ill  territory  and  towns;  and  what  would 
be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole  number  of  Judges 
in  that  tribe  should  be  allolled  to  its  towns  in  propor- 

hesd  men  by  genealogy,  they  would  fall  into  their  nat- 
ural places,  and  symmetry  would  be  preserved.  The 
Leviies  alio  were  apportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally 
among  Ihe  tribes;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits, 
there  were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  dty. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  Ju- 
risdiction, upon  men's  ordinary'  life  was  the  custody  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Ihe  standard  wnghts  and  measures,  lo 
which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference  was  doubtleaa  made, 
ll  is,  however,  reasonable  lo  suppose  that  in  moat  towns 
Bufflcienlly  exact  models  of  Ihem  fur  all  ordinary  quea- 
tions  would  be  kept,  since  lo  refer  tn  the  sanctuary  at 
Shi1ah,JeniBalcm.  etc.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between 
dealers  would  l>e  nugatory  (Exod.  xxx,l3;  Numb.iii,47i 
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link.  xXv,  IS).  Above  all  tbese,  the  high-f>riat  in  the 
•nte-regil  period  wu  the  resort  in  difflcult  e«Ke  (Deuc. 
zrii,  12),  u  the  chief  jurist  of  the  aatiaii,  and  one  wbo 
would,  in  cue  of  need,  be  peibapa  ontcuUrlj  directed ; 
yet  we  heu  of  none  acting  u  judge  save  Eli,  nor  ia  any 
Judicial  act  recorded  of  him — though  perhaps  his  not  n- 
Uisiaing  hia  soiu  is  meant  to  be  noticed  a*  a  failure  in 
hia  jiidicisi  duties.  Now  the  judicial  aulbority  of  any 
auch  Bupreme  tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the 
lime  uf  the  events  reanded  in  Judg.  xix.  It  ahuuld  not 
be  fu^otten  that  io  some  cases  uf  "bluod"  the  "coa- 
gregalion"  ttaeniselvea  were  lo  "jud)[e"  {Numb,  sxzr, 
Z4).  and  that  the  appeal  of  Judg.  xx,  4-T  was  thus  in 
the  regular  course  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  also  a 
fact  nf  some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
ddlveiers  called  Judges  was  Of  priestly  lineage,  oi  even 
became  as  much  noted  ss  Deborah,  a  woman.  This 
seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest 
on  national  unity  was  null,  and  uf  this  supremacy,  bad 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  pren>gatit'e  was  (he  majti 
element.  Difficult  cases  would  uiclude  cases  of  siipeal, 
and  we  may  presume  (hat,  save  so  far  ss  the  authority 
of  those  special  deUvciets  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no 
Judge  in  (be  last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel  In- 
deed, the  eunent  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they 
"judged"  Israel  during  dteir  term,  shows  which  branch 
oTtbeir  authority  was  moM  in  rei|uest,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
he  might  "judge  tbem,"  rather  thin  thit  he  might 
"Gghttheir  battles"  (I  Sam.  viii,  6,30). 

II.  PieuHar  TraiU  and  Ftmr:Honi  oflkt  "Judgr^  m 
Us  Period  detignarrd  bs  Ihrir  Rulr. — The  station  and 
office  of  these  *kophelwi  are  invidved  in  ^reat  obscurity, 
partly  fmta  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the  history 
in  which  their  exploits  and  government  are  recorded, 
and  partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  hisloiy 
of  other  nations  by  which  qui  tuitions  might  be  assist- 
ed. The  ofHcea  filled  by  Hdssi  and  Joshua,  whose  pres- 
ence was  so  esaential  for  the  time  and  the  occauon,»ere 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  general  machinery  of  the  He- 
brew government.  They  were  specially  appointed  for 
particular  services,  for  the  performance  of  which  they 

their  mission  was  accomplished,  society  revetted  to  its 
permanent  institodons  and  its  estsbliahcd  forms  of  gov- 

reditary  chief  or"  pnnce,~  who  presided  over  its  atbira, 
administeied  justice  in  all  ordiuary  case^  and  led  the 
troopa  in  time  of  war.  His  station  resembled  that  of 
the  Arabian  emin,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  khans  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries 
further  east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  datics 
by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families,  wbo 
fiirmnl  his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  aflected 
their  particular  district,  supported  his  decisions  in  dvil 
or  criminal  inqoiries,  and  commanded  under  him  in  the 
field  of  hauls  (Numb,  ixvi,  xsvii;  Josh,  vii,  16-18). 
This  WIS.  in  fact,  the  old  patriarchal  government,  la 
which  the  Hebrews  were  gieatly  attached.  It  was  an 
institution  suited  to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispersed 
in  loosely  connected  tribes,  and  not  lo  the  wants  and 
exigencies  of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segregative, 
not  aggregative,  and  although  there  are  traces  of  uni- 
ted agreement  through  a  congress  of  delegates,  or  rather 
of  national  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an 
InefHcient  instrument  of  general  gi>vemmcnt,  seeing  that 
It  was  only  appUcsble  or  applied  to  great  occssions,  and 
(suld  have  no  bearing  on  the  nomerous  questions  of  an 

every  stale,  and  which  there  should  somewhere  exist  the 
power  to  arrange  and  determine.  This  defect  of  the 
generd  government  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  the- 
ocratical  insritutiona  lo  remedy.  Jehovah  had  t^en 
upon  himself  the  function  of  king  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  he  dwelt  among  tbem  m  his  palace- labemacle. 
Here  be  was  always  ready,  through  his  prieeli  to  coun- 
sel them  in  msttars  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  in 
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tboae  having  lefarmce  oi 

his  court  tbey  were  all  required  by  the  law 

three  times  every  year.     Here,  thai,  was  the  psinoida 

of  a  general  administration,  calndated  and  designed  id 

unite  the  tribes  into  a  nation  by  giving  them  a  tamteim 

of  adminislraliun,  and  a  oomnwn  centre  of  ioteresa  fas- 
all  the  political  uid  eccleaastical  relalkma  of  the  ooao- 
munity.  It  was  on  this  footing  that  ibe  lav  JfaSirMil 
the  garemnient  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  aftaitbe  pe- 
culiar Ibnciions  of  the  legislator  and  the  oaaqiienir  had 
been  fulfilled.     See  ThkocRact. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  throogb  the  perrenity  of 
thepeople,  this  settlement  of  the  general  govanmsit  oa 
theocraticoi  prindplea  was  not  carried  oat  in  its  psqper 
form  ind  extent,  and  it  is  in  this  neglect  we  arc  to  seek 
the  neceanty  fat  those  officen  called  judges  wbo  arera 
from  lime  lo  lime  raised  up  to  correct  saoie  of  the  erila 
which  resulted  fiain  it.  It  is  very  evident  fiorn  l^ 
whole  history  of  the  judges  that,  after  the  deaih  of 
Joshua,  the  Israelites  threw  themselves  back  opon  the 
segiegarive  principles  of  their  government  by  tribes, 
and  aU  but  utter);  nei^ected,  and  for  a  long  petisd  did 
utterly  neglect,  the  rules  and  usages  on  which  the  gen- 
eral government  was  established.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  human  power  adequate  to  enforce  them.  Tbey  oete 
good  in  themselves,  they  were  gracioua,  they  coufeiTed 
high  privileges,  but  they  were  enforced  by  no  sDlficimt 
aathurity.  No  one  was  amenable  lo  any  tribunal  fat 
neglecting  the  fT^""**  feasts,  or  for  riot  referring  the  di- 
rection of  public  alfairs  to  the  divine  King.  Otaamoam 
on  these  points  involved  the  absence  of  the  divine  pas- 
tection  and  blessing,  and  were  left  to  be  punished  by 
their  consequences.  The  losn  who  abtjed  in  this  and 
other  things  was  blessed ;  the  man  who  did  not  was  not 
blessedi  and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  n>- 
rionsl  blesung,  and  general  disiriiedience  with  nalional 
punishment.  The  enormities  and  tran^nseions  into 
which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  such  ocgleet, 
which  left  them  an  eaiy  prey  to  idolatroua  infiueocesi 
are  luUy  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  people 
could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  a  divine  and  invisible  klrifr ; 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  lo  ivcur  to  biiB  in  sO 
th«e  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  a  human  Idag 
would  hare  determined  the  course  of  action,  or  in  which 
hisarmwouldhsveworkedfoitheirdeliverance.  Tbeie- 
fore  it  was  thatGod  allowed  them  judges  in  the  penooa 
of  faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the  must  part  is  agents  irf' 
tbe  divine  will— regents  of  the  invisible  King,  and  whc^ 
boiling  Ibeir  comminion  directly  from  him  or  irith  his 
sanelion,  would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  dependent 
vsasals  of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  memben  of  royal 
dynasties,  would  come  lo  reign  with  notions  ofindepai- 
dent  rights  and  luysl  privileges,  which  would  draw 
away  their  attention  from  their  true  place  in  lite  thcop- 
racy.  In  this  greater  dependence  of  the  judges  upon 
the  divine  King  we  see  Ibe  secret  of  their  instiinttoo. 
The  Israelites  were  disposed  to  rest  upon  their  sifia- 
raia  interests  as  tribes,  and,  having  thus  allowed  iba 
standing  general  goremmoit  to  remain  inoperariva 
through  disuse,  tbey  would,  in  case  of  emergeDcy,  have 
been  disposed  "  lo  make  themselves  a  king  like  the  na- 


d  their  attenti 
pointment  of  officen  wl 
tangible  rigil  apart  frai 


X  been  directed  to  the  ap- 


«,  which. 


ire  accordant  with  the  pritMiptaoflbe  the- 
ocracy than  those  of  any  other  public  officers  ccudd  be. 
It  is  probably  in  this  sdaptatim  to  the  peculiar  drenak- 
Blances  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall  discover 
the  reason  of  our  inability  lo  find  any  similar  oAoe 
among  other  nations.  In  being  ihoa  peculiar  it  naeat- 
bled  tbe  dictalorship  among  the  Rovians,  to  which  of- 
fice, indeed,  that  of  the  jodges  has  been  compand,  tad 
perhaps  this  parallel  is  the  neareit  that  can  be  iboid. 
But  there  is  this  grest  diflerence^  that  the  dictator  laid 
down  his  power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  vbiek  bad  callai 
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fee  ita  cxeTcUe  had  paand  iwiy,  md  in  do  uw  could 
tliii  unaiuiited  tafnatcy  ba  retained  bejrotid  s  limited 
tiiiK  {livj,  ix,  M) :  but  the  Hebmr  Judf^  noaiiied  in- 
Tcaud  «itb  bit  high  •utbority  the  whole  period  of  bia 
Hire,  utd  is  IhenTore  usoall  j  deacribed  by  the  Mcied  hia- 
toriui  as  prending  to  the  cod  et  hi*  day)  over  Ibe  tribes 
or  land,  amid  the  peace  and  wouity  which  hia  mllit»- 
17  ahill  and  couniKla  had,  nndei  the  divine  blearing,  n- 
atored  10  the  land. 

Itij  unialto  connder  the  judges  aaMnnmendog  their 
eaner  with  militaij  exphnta  to  deliver  larael  from  foi^ 
eign  oppreeaion,  but  tbia  i*  by  no  meana  invariably  the 
ease.  Eli  and  Samuel  wcie  not  mililaiy  men ;  Deborah 
Judged  Israel  before  ahe  planned  the  waragunU  Jabau; 
and  of  Jair,  Ibcan,  Elan,  and  Abdon,  it  ia  at  leaat  uncer- 
tain whether  they  ever  held  any  military  oommand. 
In  many  casea  it  ia  true  that  military  acbievements 
were  the  means  by  wbich  they  elevated  themaeWee  to 
the  rank  of  judges;  but  in  general  the  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  varied  with  the  eiigenciea  of  the 
tiinea,  and  with  the  particular  circamalanees  which  in 
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»per- 


Bons  who  appeared  auiied  by  their  gifta  and  influence 
to  advise  in  mittera  of  general  concernment,  to  deride 
in  queationa  arising  between  tribe  and  tribe,  to  adrain- 
ialcr  public  aSaini,  and  to  appear  as  their  recognised 
'1  their  ndghbon  and  op- 
iny  of  these  jndgea  amee 


which  hi 


sblei 


•r  been  taken 


ment  of  the  judge.  Kor^gners  could  not  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  pccuUariliea  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion, and  would  expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  remon- 
StraDcea,  or  complaints  of  tbe  people  tbrough  anme  pci^ 
■on  representing  the  whole  nation,  or  that  part  of  it  to 
which  their  intercoune  applied.  The  law  provided  no 
■nch  officer  exct'pt  in  the  high-priest;  but  aa  the  He- 
brews themselvea  did  not  lecognisc  the  true  operation 
of  their  theocracy,  much  lesa  were  atringers  likely  to  do 
to.  On  the  officer  they  appointed  to  represent  the  body 
of  the  people,  under  clrcanutancfs  which  compelled 
them  to  deal  with  foreigners  mightier  than  themselves, 
wotdd  naturally  devolve  Iho  command  of  the  anny  in 
war,  and  tbe  administntion  of  Justice  in  peace.  This 
last  waa  among  ancient  nationa,  and  it  is  atill  in  the 
Eait,  regardeii  aa  the  Hrat  and  most  Important  duty  of 
of  the  judge*  waa  probably 


to  the  rt 


rndiflere 


which  the  ordinary  magistrate*  would  Bnd  it  difficult  1 
aacuie  due  aolhnrity  to  their  decisions. 

fn  nearly  all  the  inatances  recorded  the  appointmei 
■ecnu  to  have  been  by  the  free,  tinaolid  ted  choice  of  the 
people.  The  eleclion  of  Jephthah,  who  teas  nominated 
aa  Ibe  fittest  man  for  the  existing  emergency,  probably 
resembled  that  which  was  usually  followed  on  such  oc- 
cadona;  and  probably,  aa  in  hia  case,  the  judge,  in  ac- 
cepting tbe  office,  took  care  to  make  such  nipolations 
■a  be  deemed  neceteary.  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine 
•ppcrintment  are  those  of  Gideon  and  gamson,  and  the 
laat  atood  in  the  pecnliar  poulion  of  having  been  fcom 
before  hia  trirth  ordained  "^to  begin  to  deliver  Israel" 
DeboTBh  waa  called  to  deliver  Ivrsel,  but  was  already  a 
Jodge.  Saraoel  waa  called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet. 
bat  not  ajudge.which  ensued  from  the  high  gifts  which 
the  pmple  recognised  aa  dwelling  in  him ;  and  as  to  Eli, 
the  ofBce  of  judge  aeema  to  have  devolved  natorally, 
nther,  OM^cio,  upon  him ;  and  bia  case  aeema  10 
the  only  one  in  which  the  high-priest  appeara  in  the 
character  which  the  theocrxica)  instltulitnia  de^gm 
Ibthim. 

The  following  clear  enmniary  of  thdr  duties  and  pti' 
ilegesiaftom  Jahn<ffiN..4rriUDi:n,  i,§!3aq.;  Bil. 
Commfmarabh,  Slowe's  transL,  |  28) :   "  The  office  of 
jodges  or  regents  waa  held  during  life,  but  it  waa 
hereditary,  neiihei  could  they  appoint  their  success 
ThciT  aDtlwrily  waa  limited  by  the  law  alone;  an 
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Ibt  cases  they  wem  directed  to  conaolt  the  divine 
King  tbrough  the  priest  by  Urim  and  Thununim  (Numb. 
xzvii,  Si).  They  were  not  obUged  in  common  caaes  to 
ask  advice  of  the  oidinaiy  rukn ;  it  was  sufficient  if 
these  did  not  remonatrale  againat  the  meaaurea  of  the 
judge.  !n  important  emogenciea,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  geoeral  assembly  of  tbe  miers,  over  which  they 
pieaded  and  exercdaed  a  powerdd  influence.  They  could 

' orders,  but  not  enact  laws ;  tbey  could  neither  levy 

I  Dor  appoint  offlcera,  except  perhapa  in  the  army. 
Their  authority  extended  only  over  those  tribea  by 
whom  they  bad  been  elected  or  acknowledged  (  tor  it  is 
clear  that  aeveral  of  the  judges  presided  over  separate 
liibes.  There  was  no  income  attached  to  their  office, 
nor  was  there  any  income  appropriated  to  them,  unless 
it  might  be  a  larger  share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  pres- 
ents which  were  made  them  as  teslimonisli  of  respect 
(Judg.  viii.  SI).  They  bore  no  external  marks  of  dig- 
ni^,  snd  msintained  no  retinue  of  courtiers,  though 
some  of  them  were  very  opulent.  They  were  mt  only 
simple  in  thdr  manners,  moderate  in  their  denres,  and 
^ve  from  avaiics  and  ambition,  but  noble  atid  magnan- 
imous men,  who  felt  that  whatever  tbey  did  for  their 
country  was  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
penaed;  who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  pabUc  good, 
and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their  country 
than  to  be  enrichol  by  its  wealth.  Thie  exalted  patri- 
otism, like  eveiything  else  connected  with  politics  in 
the  theocraiical  state  of  the  Hebrews,  was  partly  oT  a 
leligioua  character,  and  these  regents  always  conducted 
themselvea  as  the  officers  of  God;  in  sll  their  enter- 
prises they  relied  upon  him,  and  their  only  care  waa 
that  their  countrymen  should  ackrtowledge  the  authori- 
ty of  Jehovah,  tbeir  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii,  22  sq.; 
compare  Heb.  xi).  9U11  they  were  not  without  faults, 
ndtha  are  tbey  so  represented  by  their  hisloriana; 
they  relate,  on  ths  contrary,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
the  great  ains  of  which  some  of  them  were  guilty.  They 
were  not  merely  deliverers  of  the  state  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  but  deslroyeni  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices, 
promoters  of  the  knowledge  of  (iod,  of  religion,  and  of 
morality;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  powerful  inatmmenla  of  divine  Ptovi- 
deocein  the  promotion  of  the  great  de«gn  of  preserving 
the  Hebrew  constitutiMi,  and  by  that  means  of  rescuing 
the  true  religion  fhim  destruction.  ...  By  comparing 
tbe  periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
by  their  enemies  with  those  in  which  they  were  inde- 
pendent and  governed  by  their  own  constitution,  it  ia 
apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  experienced  much 
more  prosperity  than  adversity  in  the  time  of  the  judges^ 
Their  dominion  continued  four  hundred  and  hfly  yearsi 
but  the  whole  time  of  foreign  oppreeaion  amounts  only 
10  one  hundred  and  eleven  yean,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred  and 
eleven  yean  the  whole  nation  waa  seldom  under  the 
yoke  at  the  same  time,  but,  for  tbe  most  part,  separate 
tribm  only  were  held  in  servitode;  nor  were  their  op- 
pressions always  very  severe;  and  all  the  calamiliea 
terminated  in  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  people  aa 
soon  Ai  they  abolished  idolatry  and  lernrned  to  their 
king,  Jehorali.  Neither  waa  tbe  nation  in  euch  a 
state  of  anarchy  at  this  time  a*  has  generally  been  sup- 
poaed.  There  were  regular  Judicial  tribunals  at  which 
justice  could  be  obtained,  and  when  there  was  no  su- 
prenw  regent,  tbe  public  welfare  was  provided  (or  by 
the  ordinary  rulers"  (Ruth  Iv,  1-1 1 ;  Judg.  viii,  22;  x, 
17,18;  xi,]-ir;  1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  vii,l,3). 

See  generally  Buddei  Hil.  V.  T.  i.  989  aq.;  Zeltnir, 
Dt  aMttrmSa  rrip.  ItratL  (Altorf,  1G9«):  Baner,  Ihi. 
Grm*.  ii.  IH  sq. :  Hen,  Gucli.  Jotua't  a.  d.  IlrrrJUrfr 
{Zllr.  1779),  u ;  Paulna,  rAeoi-wtyrf.  CofUrrraior.  ii,  180 
sq. ;  DGring,  /Xir  Zriiabrr  drr  Kichltr  (Freiburg,  1888) ; 
Ewald,  It.  CridL  ii,  36!  sq.;  Stanley,  But.  o/Janih 
aarc*,lect.xiil 

IlL  ThfJaiKeialO^iilattTprritdi  among  Ikt  ff^. 
Irau.— Tbe  magiaierial  lUnetiona  of  tbe  priestliood  be- 
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lug,  it  tm;  be  ptenuned,  in  tbtymae  daring  the  period 
or  Iht  Judges,  Kem  to  have  merged  in  the  moovchy. 
Tbe  kingdom  Ot  Suil  mffered  bM  mreteljr  ftom  exter- 
nalbceto  allowcivilnuuenmachpfominence.   K 

of  hi*  only  two  reoorded  Judicial  acli,  tbe  one  (I 
xi,  13}  iru  the  mere  reminion  of  *  peodtj  popularly 
denundHl;  the  other  the  piunouncing  of  *  Knteni: 
ziv,44,tf>),vbich,irit  wu  nDcerely  intended,  wu 
ruled  in  turn  by  the  right  eenae  oC  the  people.  In  Da- 
vid's leign  it  wu  eridently  the  rale  for  tbe  king  to  heai 
esuH*  in  penon,  and  not  meidy  be  ptwively,  or  eveti 
by  deputy  (though  (hia  might  ilao  be  included),  the 
"  fountain  i^  jnMice'  to  hia  people.  For  thia  puipoee, 
periupe,  it  wu  pinapectively  ordained  that  the  king 
ttaoidd  "write  him  a  copy  of  tbe  law,"  and  " read  there- 
in all  the  days  of  hia  Ufe"  (Deut.  xvii,  18, 19).  The 
nmecUn  of  cases  whichwer^  reaerved  for  Moeei  would 
probably  fall  to  bis  lot,  and  the  hlgh-prieet  waa,  of 
eoiir>4  ready  to  asusl  the  monarch.  This  ii  fuithe: 
presumable  Irom  the  Tact  that  no  officer  analogoue  to  i 
chief  juatice  ever  ^)pears  under  the  kings.  It  has  beei 
•apposed  that  the  nibjection  of  all  Iirael  to  David'i 
■way  caoaed  an  influx  of  nutJicaaes,  and  that  advantage 
waa  artfully  taken  of  thia  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iv,  1-4) ; 
but  the  rale  at  which  caaea  were  disposed  of  can  hardly 
have  been  slower  among  the  (en  tribes  after  David  had 
b«»me  their  kii^,  than  it  was  during  the  previou 
orchy.  It  is  mors  probable  that  during  David's 
formly  successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  mumpUed  faitn  than  the  king, 
occupied  with  war,  could  atteiid  to  them,  espedally  when 
the  summary  process  customary  in  the  East  ia  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  1  Cht 
xxiii,4;  ixvi,  29  (compare  v,  82, "  tnleis"  probably 
dnding  Judges),  of  the  6000  Levites  acting  as  "officeni 
and  Judges,"  and  amongst  them  specially  "Chenaniah 
and  hia  aona,"  with  otben,  for  the  tnuiB-JoTdanic  (ribea, 
may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In 
Solomon's  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  surely 
be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "wisdom  to  jud^"  was 
tbe  fitting  first  qualil}-(l  Kings  iii,9;  oomp.  PsiL  Ixxii, 
1-A).  As  ajudge  Solomon  shines"in  all  his  glory"  (1 
Kings  iii,  16,  etc).  No  criminal  was  too-powerful  for 
his  Justice,  aa  some  had  been  for  his  father's  (2  Sam.  iii, 
89 ,  I  Kings  ii,  6,  6,  83,  84),  The  examples  of  direct 
royal  exercise  of  judida]  authority  are  S  Sam.  i,  15;  iv, 
9-12,  where  sentence  is  summarily  executed,  and  the 
supposed  case  of  2  Sam.  xiv,  1-21.  The  denunciation 
nf  2  Sam.  xii,  6, 6,  though  not  fonnally  Judicial,  is  yet 
in  the  same  spirit.  Solomon  umilarly  proceeded  in  the 
cases  of  Joib  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  34, 16;  compare  2 
Kings  xiv,  6, 6).  It  is  likely  that  royalty  in  Israel  was 
ultimately  unfavorable  to  tbe  local  independence  con- 
nected with  the  Judicature  of  the  "  princes*  and  "  eld- 
en"  in  the  territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralize,  and 
we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed  (o 
thia  and  cognate  dutiee(lChion.xxtii,4;  xxvi,29-82). 
If  the  geiwral  nuchineiy  of  Justice  had  been,  as  ia  rea- 
sonable to  think,  deranged  or  retarded  during  a  period 
of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded  the  fittest  materials  for 
its  recotutitntion.  Beingto  some  extent  detached,  both 
locally,  and  by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc,  from  the 
mass  of  the  popidation,  they  were  more  easily  brought 
to  the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  no  leas  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty, 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii,  IT).  H>nce  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Levites  generally  superseded  the  local  eld- 
ers in  the  administration  of  Justice.  But  subsequently, 
when  the  Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  flUed  the  gap. 
Thus  they  conducted  the  mock  tnal  of  Naboth  (1  Kings 
xxi,S>l3).  There  is  in  2  ChroiL  ziz,  6,  etc.  a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  Judgea  by  Jeboshapbat,  and 
of  a  distinct  cniut,  or  appeal,  perhaps,  at  Jerusalem,  com- 
posed of  Levilical  and  uf  lay  ekmenta.     In  the  same 
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place  (as  alao  in  a  pnrioQS  one,  I  Cbran.  zxvi,  87)  o»- 

juriapiudeDce.  The  rights  of  the  pren^aiivc  having  a 
constant  (endency  to  encroacbi  and  needing  oosilinaal 
regulation,  theae  may  have  grown  probably  into  a  dre- 

partment  somewhat  Uke  tbe  Eti^ish  EzcbeqiMi. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  tbe  pn-Babylesdaa 
period.  The  "  princes'*  constantly  appear  aa  ■  pownfU 
political  body,iucieaaing  in  influence  and  privikgea,  and 
having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at  Jeniaualem,  tin,  bi 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exeraae  aoiae  it 
tbe  dutiea  of  a  privy  council,  and  espsdally  a  eoOaetin 
Jurisdiction  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  21;  Jer.  xxvi,  10^  IS). 
These  "  princes"  are  probably  the  bnds  of  gnat  huuaia 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whoas  fathers  bad  once  beoi 
the  pillais  of  local  juriadiction,  but  who,  through  the 
attractions  of  a  court,  and  probably  also  Dnder  the  ajo- 
stsnt  alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually  na- 
deats  in  tbe  capital,  and  farmed  an  oligarchy  which  drew 
to  itaeir,  amidst  the  growing  weakness  of  the  latui  ■>(•■ 
archy,  wbalerer  vigor  was  left  in  the  states  and  at- 
CToached  on  the  sovereign  attribute  of  joitice.  The 
empbyment  in  offices  trf'  liusi  and  emolument  wndd 
tend  also  in  the  same  way,  and  stKhchieflamilieBwndd 
probably  monopolize  such  empk>ymenL  Heocc  tbe  con- 
stant burden  of  the  prophetic  strain,  denooncitig  tbe  n*^ 
led,  the  perveruon,  the  corraption  of  judicial  fimaiiB- 
ariea(Isa.  1,17,21:  v,Tj  x,2;  xxvUi,?;  lvi,t;  Iix,4; 
Jer.ii,8;  v,  I ;  vii,5;  xxi,12;  Ezek.  xxii, 27 ;  xIt,8,9-, 
HotLV,10:  vii,6,7;  Amos  v,  7, 15,  24;  vi,  18;  Hab.1, 
4,  etc).  Still,  although  far  changed  froin  its  broad  and 
umple  bans  in  the  earhei  period,  the  administratioa  of 
JusLicehadlittlerescmbling  tbe  set  and  rigid  qritea  of 
the  Sanhedrim  of  later  timn.  This  last  changa  ana 
from  tbe  fact  tliat  the  patriarchal  seniority,  A 
and  cormpted  as  it  became  before  the  captivif 
that  event  broken  up.  and  a  new  baais  of  judii 
to  be  sought  for.    See  SAxnEnBlM. 

IV.  Judicial  Cuttatu— Wall  regard  to  the  forma  of 
procedure,  little  more  is  known  itun  may  be  gathered 
from  the  two  examples,  Ruth  iv,  2,  of  ■  cinl,and  1 
Kings  xxi, 8-14. of  Bcriminal  character;  tawlucl>,aia 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be  adrdsd 
the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solomon.  Bosa  appar- 
ently empanels,  aa  it  were,  the  first  ten  "cldtn'  vbooi 
he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well-known  mte  of  tbe  0»i- 
enlal  court,  and  dtes  the  other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  a 
one;"  and  the  people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  allcsdng 
the  legality  of  tbe  proceeding.  The  whole  aflkir  bears 
an  extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  bowerer,  ha 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  nairslive.  In 
Job  ix,19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a  "time  lo 
plead"  might  be  "  set"  (comp^  the  phrase  of  Bohibb  law, 
dirm  dictrt).  In  the  caae  of  the  involuntary  booucide 
seeking  the  city  of  refuge,  be  was  to  make  oat  hia  oat 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  elders  (Joah.  xx.  4),  aod  thb 
failing,  or  the  congregation  deciding  against  bis  daia 
to  sanctuary  there  (though  how  its  sense  waa  to  ba 
taken  does  not  appear),  he  waa  not  put  to  death  by  act 
of  public  Justice,  but  left  to  tbe  "avenger  of  blood* 
(Deul.xix,  121.  The  expt«ssions  between  "blood  and 
blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Dent,  xvii, 8),  indicate 
a  presumption  of  le^l  intricacy  arising,  tbe  latto  ex- 
pression seeming  to  imply  something  like  what  wc  caO 
a  "croas-suiL"  We  may  infer  from  the  scantineas,  ar, 
rather,  almoet  entire  absence  of  diroction  aa  [^;ards  fotna 
of  procedure,  that  the  legislator  was  content  to  leave 
them  to  be  provided  for  as  the  necesnty  for  them  araai 
it  being  impossible  by  any  Jurisprudential  devices  to  aa- 
ticipate  chicane.  It  is  an  incereadng  queatim  bow  lir 
Judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  luiton ;  Hichaidii 
reasonably  presumes  that  none  woe  allowed  or  enmD- 
ary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words  of  1  Sam.  xii,  S,  thtf 
such  iTuisactionB  would  have  been  regarded  aa  cctnqil. 
There  is  another  qoeation  how  fu  advocalta  were  aauL 
There  is  no  reaaon  to  think  that,  untU  tbt  period  r4 
(ireek  inflmiice,  when  we  meet  with  words  baaed  oo  nv 
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Hyopot  and  impaKXqrDC,  (U17  praTaned  cUn  of  plod' 
ea  existed.  Vet  pisuge*  ntwund  in  which  the  pleid- 
ing  of  tlie  ouM  or  thuae  who  u«  nuatile  to  plead  their 
own  ii  apokm  of  u,  vluit  it  indeed  wu,  ■  noble  tcl  of 
charitT ;  and  the  expreeeion  hat  even  (which  showa  the 
popularity  oT  the  practice)  become  a  baaia  of  figurative 
alluaioD  (Job  xvi,  il  1  Pror.  xxii,  38 ;  isiii,ll;  xxxi, 
3;  Isa.i,17:  Jer.m,ia;  1,M;  11,86).  The  bleawd- 
nen  of  nich  acts  U  fordbly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xzix,l2,  IB. 

There  i>  no  mentiaii  or  any  distinctire  drea  or  badge 
«■  pertaining  to  the  Judicial  officer.  A  ataff  or  aceptn 
Wiethe  cDmnun)  badge  Dfamkr  or  prince,  and  this  they 
probably  bore  (Isa.  xiv,  5 1  Amoa  i,  ft,  8).  They  would, 
doobdeM,  be  more  than  nmally  carelul  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Kamb.  xv,S8, 
S9;  Deul. xxii,  12.  Theu*eorthe''wMleatet»''(Judg. 
T,  10)  by  those  who  "nt  in  Judgment"  was  perhaps  a 
c<K)venient  disiinctiTe  mark  for  them  when  journeying 
where  they  would  not  nsoally  be  personally  known. 

For  other  malleis  relating  to  acHne  of  the  proceaeiof 
law,  see  Oath;  OmcsB,  Tsial;  WiTNcaa,  etc. 

Judges.  Book  or,  the  third  in  the  list  of  the  bistur- 
ical  compositions  of  the  O.  T.  (countuip;  Ihe  Pentateuch 
as  one),  or  (he  seventh  of  the  separate  books.  Its  close 
connection  with  the  book  of  Joshua  is  an  important 
element  in  the  controversial  criticiam  of  both. 

I.  Titk  and  Ordtr.— In  the  otiginal  Hebrew,  aa  well 
■B  in  all  Ihe  tnnalations,  this  book  bears  the  name  of 
Judges  (O'llf  td,  Sept.  Kp<ra>',  Tolgate  JOer  Jadkam), 
and  this  name  has  obviously  been  given  to  it  becauae 
chiefly  relating  the  transactions  connected  with  the  de- 
liverance and  government  of  Israel  by  the  men  who 
beu  this  title  in  [be  Hebrew  polity.  The  period  of  his- 
tory oantained  in  this  book,  however,  reaches  fhim  Josh- 
ua to  Eli,  and  is  thus  more  extennve  than  the  I'm 
the  judges.  A  conaideraUe  ponimi  of  it  also  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  thongh  belonging  to  their  time. 
Book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  boni 
•tnnt  the  middle  of  the  9lh  century  alter  Christ  i 
placed  in  Ihe  Hebrew  copies  immediately  after  Ihe  Song 
of  Solomon.  In  the  Sept.  it  has  pieserved  its  original 
positian,  bat  as  a  separate  book.  The  chronological  re- 
lation of  these  books  corresponds  with  the  order  in  which 
thev  are  arranged,  namely,  after  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
See' below,  §vL 

II.  Conttnft. — The  book  may  tnost  properly  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  middle  one  of  which  alone  is  in 
Btrictly  chronnlnf^cal  older. 

I.  The  InlmduOum  (ch.  i-ili,  6),  conl^ning  prelimi- 
nary information  on  certain  points  rnqniate  to  be  known, 
or  else  general  statements  which  give  a  key  to  the  conrae 
of  the  hiitoiy  properly  so  calM,  and  lo  the  writer's 
mode  of  praenting  it.  The  first  chapter  is  chiefly  geo- 
grsphkal,  containing  a  statement  of  what  the  several 
tiiben  had  done  or  failed  to  do :  the  second  chapter,  to- 
gether with  the  opening  vereea  of  the  third,  are  prednm- 
inanUy  moral  and  reflective  i  or,  otherwise,  Ihe  flnt 
gives  the  political  relations  of  Israel  10  the  Canaanitea, 
and  the  second  gives  the  religious  ivlatioo  of  Israel  to 
Ibe  Lord.  This  part  may  therefore  be  sabdiWded  into 
two  sections,  as  foll'iws : 

a.  Chap,  i-ii,  5,  which  maybe  considered  ai  a  flnt  in- 
troduction, giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war 
carried  on  against  Ihe  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes 
on  Ihe  weet  of  Jordan  alter  Joshua's  death,  and  forming 
a  conlinnalion  of  Josh,  nil  It  is  placed  flnt,  as  in  the 
most  natural  pntution.  It  tells  ns  that  the  people  did 
not  obey  the  command  lo  expel  Ihe  people  of  the  land, 
and  contains  the  reproof  of  tbem  by  a  prophet. 

b.  Chapter  ii.  6-iii.  6.  This  is  a  second  introduction, 
standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  following  hislory.  It 
Inlbtns  ns  that  the  people  fell  into  idolsliy  after  Ihe 
death  of  Joehua  and  his  generation,  and  that  they  were 
punished  for  it  by  being  onable  to  drive  out  the  rem- 
nant of  the  intisbjtanti  of  the  land,  and  by  tailing  under 
tb«  hand  of  oppressors.    Ajiarenthesis  occun<ii,  16-19) 
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of  lite  highest  importance,  as  gii-ing  a  keylo  ttaefbUow- 
ing  portion.  It  is  a  suuunaiy  view  of  the  history:  the 
people  fall  into  idolatry;  Ibey  are  then  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  power;  upon  their  repentance  they  an  deliver- 
ed by  ajodge,  after  whose  it^th  they  relapse  inio  idol- 

!.  Bodg  of  Ike  Bittoty  (chap,  ii^  7-xvi).  The  wta^ 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,' which  had  already  been  used  in  ch.ii,  Il.ara  em- 
ptoyed  to  introduce  the  history  of  tha  thirteen  Judges 
comprised  in  this  book.  An  accoont  of  »x  of  these  thir- 
teen is  given  at  greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of 
the  remaining  seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached 


lows;  (l)TbedetivennceDfIsraelhyOthniel,iii,7-ll. 
(2)  The  bistort-  of  Ehud  and  (in  SI)  that  of  Shamgar, 
iii,  12-81.  (S)  The  deliverance  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
ch,  iv,-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage  in  vi-x,  6.  Thx  his- 
tory of  Gideon  and  bis  son  Abimelech  is  contained  in 
chap,  vi-ii,  and  followed  by  the  notice  of  Tola  (x,l,2} 
and  Jair  (x,  S,  E).  This  is  Ihe  only  case  m  which  Ihe 
history  of  a  judge  is  conlini;ed  tiy  that  of  hii  children. 
But  the  exception  is  one  which  illustrates  the  leasoa 
tangbt  by  the  whole  book,  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family  tij 
Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  Shecbeni,  who, 
in  their  tarn,  become  the  instruments  of  each  other's 
punishment.  In  addition  lo  this,  the  shoit  nign  of 
Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  recorded  as  being  an  ntun- 
tbotiied  aniidpation  of  the  kingly  government  of  later 
times.  (5)  Ch.  X,  O-siL  Tbe  history  nf  Jephtbah  (x, 
6-xii,T),  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibian  (xii, 
8-10),  Elon  (11, 12),  Abdon  (13-16).  (6)  The  history 
of  Samson,  consiBting  of  twalve  expldts,  and  farming 
three  groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Fhilistine 
women,  chap,  xiii-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  his- 
tory of  the  warn  of  deliverance :  there  are  no  sacerdotal 
allusions  in  it;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not  alluded  to  after 
the  lime  of  Othnic] ;  and  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  judges 
belong  to  the  nonbem  half  of  the  kingdotn. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  discloses  a  more  interior, 
and  therefore  truer  arrangement  of  this,  the  main  part 
of  Ihe  book,and  one  better  calculated  lo  bring  out  Ihe 
theocratic  government  of  God,  which,  as  we  have  Seen 
in  the  preceding  article,  was  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  of- 
fice known  as  that  of  "  the  Judgeis."  Hoses  had  been 
commissioned  by  (Ae  J  Bjfi  n/'fir  Coi>«iiniir,who  went  be- 
fore the  people  in  all  their  marches  (Exod.  iii,  1-6;  xiii, 
21 ;  xiv,  19,  etc.),  and  10  fit  him  for  his  office  HcMS  waa 
filled  with  tht  Spirit  oftht  Lord,  which  was  given  to  him 
In  a  mouiwe  apparently  not  given  to  any  men  man  af- 
ter him.  But  the  Spirit,  which  was  communicated  in  a 
eert^n  degnte  10  men  for  various  tasks  in  connection 
with  Ihe  Church  and  people,  waa  eq)ecially  commnni- 
calod  from  Moses,  in  whom  the  fulneia  raided  (folncss 
such  as  was  posnble  under  Ihe  Old-Testament  dispenaa- 
rion),  lo  Ihe  seventy  elders  who  assisted  him  in  Ihe  od- 
■  lo  Joshua,  who  waa  called  lo  be  his 
(Numb.xi,17,26i  xxvii,  16, 18,20).  Agree- 
\a,  Ihe  Inie  grouping  of  the  events  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  must  be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the 
eonmg/orlh  of  Ihe  Angti  of  Ihe  Cormant,  and  ihe  nir> 
rttpomiing  mimm  of  ihe  Spirit  0/  lie  Lord  into  the 
hearts  of  his  instraments.  (No  arguing  is  needed  lo 
establish  the  enoneonsness  of  our  Innslalion, "  an  angel 
of  IheLoid"  [ii,l;  vi,  11];  "an  angel  ofliod"  [xiii,  8, 
9, 13].  The  only  poaeible  tendering  is,  "the  Angel  of 
the  U)Td,''"tbe  Angel  of  God;"  and  Ihis  is  amply  con- 
firmed bj  Ihe  attribntes  of  Gorihesd  which  appear  in  the 
natrarivea.)  Yet- while  we  notice  ihese  epochs  of  special 
manifatation,  we  mnsl  remember  that  God  waa  always 
present  wilh  his  people,  at  Ihe  head  of  Ibeir  govem- 
Ll,  and  working  in  a  mote  ordinary  manner  in  calling 
agents  for  preserving  and  recovering  the  visible 
Churdi  and  holy  nation.  Besides,  Ihera  wasthe  stand- 
isulting  bim  by  L'rim  and  Thumminv 
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tbnngh  the  high-pricM,  and  (ben  wu  his  wkj  ct  ex- 

Dvordinuilj  iddreiBuig  the  people  by  propbeM ;  of  both 
oT  Cheae  there  ue  ceconlfd  iiiauncH  in  this  book,  ■!• 
though  ibe  prophelica)  agency  u  rare  and  feeble  (ill  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii,  1, 19-21),  with  wboD 
Buccessioii  of  prophets  began  (Ada  iii,  24). 

Now  the  a^^ieanuice  of  tbe  Angel  of  the  Lord  and 
tbe  miaaion  of  the  Spirit  in  a  apedal  manner  ia  fuur 
timea  noticed  ia  the  body  of  the  history,  atid  nowhere 
ebe,  except  in  tbe  poetical  liluinon  in  ch.  t,  28.  (1.) 
The  Angel  of  Jeho^h  went  up  from  Gilgal  to  fioebun, 
and  reproached  the  people  for  neglecting  hia  work  of  re- 
demption; tbreaceniog  to  help  them  no  more;  yet  in 
reality,  hy  Che  nlleiance  of  thii  threat,  aujcgesting  that 
hia  free  grace  would  help  them,  u  in  fact  Ihey  immedi- 
aUly  gained  a  victor;  over  Ibeii  own  idnful  selves  (ii,  1- 
by,  llM  ODtvard  victory  oirer  oppnaaon  was  aooD  gBJa- 
•d  by  Othniel  (iii,  10)  when  "the  Spirit  of  tbe  Lord 
came,"  literally  waa, "  upon  bim,  and  be  judged  lanel, 
and  went  out  to  war."  (!.)  Tbe  Angel  of  tbe  1»r1  came 
and  gave  a  miMon  to  Gideon  to  deliver  land  (vi,  II, 
etc.),  and  toflt  him  for  it  (ver.  B*), "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon,"  licerally  clothed,  "Gideon,  and  he 
blew  the  trumpet."  (3.)  A  paasage  (i,  10-16)  ia  ao  sim- 
ilar to  the  account  of  the  Angel  U  Bochim  that  we  dci 
not  know  bow  to  avoid  the  impreaaion  that  it  is  the  An- 
gel himaelfwboapeaka  in  that  immediate  manner  which 
ia  peculiar  to  thia  book ;  certainly  there  is  no  hi 
any  prophet  in  the  case,  and  a  measage  like  Ibis  from 
the  Urim  and  Tbuounim  ia  nowhere  on  record  in  Scrip- 
tare.  The  closing  words  thai,  after  having  refused 
"  aave"  them  (not  merely  "  deliver,"  aa  in  our  verwo 
on  ttie  repentance  of  the  people, "  bi«  aoul  was  grieved 
Ibr  the  misery  of  lBraei,"<uggeBt  the  same  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  light  of  the  commenlary  (Ua.lxiti,8,9) : 
"So  he  said.  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that 
will  not  lie ;  so  he  waa  Iheir  Saviour.  In  all  their  afllio- 
tioa  be  was  aflticted,  and  the  Angel  of  hia  Presence  saved 
them."  Upon  this,  Jephthah  was  called  to  lead  the 
people;  and  aa  on  the  two  earlier  oocaaions  (xi,  29), 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Laid  come,"  literatly  was,  "npi 
JefAth)^"  (4.)  The  Angel  of  tbe  Lord  appeared 
tbe  parenta  of  Samaon,  announcing  the  Inrth  of  iht 


o  begin 


"dclive 


rather  " 


Israel  (ziii,  S-23).      Thia  occun  with  Ihe 
rtapondence  (ver.  S4,  i6), "  The  child  grew,  and 
bl^Md  him  ;  and  the  ^irit  of  the  Loni  began 
him  at  timea;"  while  of  him  alone,  as  one  p 
chosen  by  the  Lord  and  given  to  him  from  his  Inrth, 
ia  aaid  repeatedly  alterwards,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him." 

Thia  amngement  suggests  the  four  periods  of  history 
noted  in  the  table  given  belnvr  (g  ix).  The  appearance 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  minion  of  the  Spirit, 
however,  bekng  not  to  the  very  commencement  of  the 
period,  but  rather  to  the  continuance  or  dose  of  a  term 
of  sin  and  disgrace.  Perb^  in  Gideon  and  Jephthah'a 
cascfl  the  appearance  ofthe  angel  and  the  minion  of  the 
Spirit  were  almost  eonlamporaneous ;  hot  in  the  first 
case  and  in  the  last  there  must  have  been  aome  distance 
oflimebstween  them,  not  now  ascertainable,  but  pue«- 
bly  amounting  to  several  yean,  and  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  particnlan  of  the  ai»u  which  demanded 
these  manifeautions. 

8.  Ak  Appmiiic  (chap,  xvii-xxi).  This  part  has  no 
fbnnol  connection  with  the  preceding,  and  hoa  often, 
but  unnecessarily,  been  aMUmed  to  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it. 
It  contains  alluoiona  to  "  tbe  house  of  God,"  tbe  ark,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative  re- 
lalea  is  simply  mariied  bv  the  expttarion  "when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xix,  I ;  oomp,  xviii,  I).  It  re- 
oords  two  series  of  incidents ; 

a.  The  conquest  of  I^iah  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  already  instituted  hy  Hicah  in  Meant 
Ephroim  (ch.  xrii,  xviii).     The  date 
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ia  dM  nlBfcad,  but  it  ba*  been  UKMight  to  be  BidaaqMM 
to  tbe  time  of  Deborah,  as  her  aoug  oonlaiiis  no  *"--'— 
to  any  nonbeni  setllementa  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan. 

b.  The  almoM  total  extinction  of  tbe  tribe  of  Benja- 
min by  tbe  whole  people  of  Israel,  in  eonaeqaeacs  of 
their  auppmiug  the  cause  of  tbe  wicked  men  ofGiboh, 
and  the  meana  afterwards  adopted  for  preveaitliig  its 
becoming  complete  (cli.  xix-xxi).  TIm  date  ia  in  somt 
degree  mariied  by  the  mttitioa  of  Phinehaa,  the  grand- 
son of  Aaron  (xx,38),Bndby  thepruofof  the  unanimity 
still  prevailing  among  (he  peojde. 

IlL  Drtign, — The  above  analyaia  cleariy  indicates  a 
unity  of  plan  on  the  pan  of  the  writer.  Hia  kadinit 
object  he  dislinctiy  iutimales  in  ii,  ll-SS,  namely,  in 
enforcement  of  the  cenual  idea  of  the  theocracy,  to  ^on 
that  the  calamities  to  which  the  Uebtcwi  had  bees  ex- 
posed since  the  death  of  Josbna  were  owing  to  tbeir  ^loa- 
laav  from  Jehovah,and  (o  their  idolatry.  "  They  ibnook 
the'  Loid,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth"  (ii,  IB),  fcr 
which  crimes  they  were  deservedly  punished  and  great- 
ly distressed  (ii,  16).  Neveithelea*,  when  tbsy  nponed 
and  obeyed  again  the  commandments  of  tbe  Lord,  be 
delivered  them  out  of  tbe  band  of  their  Mt^niea  by  (be 
ikopAdin  whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  tbem  pnafW 
(ii,  16-33).  To  UlustrsU  this  theme,  (he  author  col- 
lected the  roost  important  elements  of  the  Uebiew  his- 
tory during  the  period  between  Josbua  and  EIL  Some 
episodes  occur.  Init  in  arguing  his  subject  he  never  lescs 
«ght  of  bis  leading  theme,  to  which,  on  the  eemtrny, 
be  frequently  recurs  while  stating  facto,  and  sbowa  bow 
it  applied  to  them ;  the  moral  evidently  being,  tbat  the 
only  way  to  happineea  waa  to  shun  idolatry  and  obey 
the  commandments  irftlic  Lord.  Tbe  af^wndix  funha 
illustrates  the  IswleHneaa  and  anarchy  prevailing  in  Is- 
rael after  Joehoa's  death. 

Yet  the  words  of  tbe  passage  in  which  tbe  aBtliar 
thus  discloses  bis  main  c^ject  must  not  be  pnaaed  tn* 
closely,  as  if  implying  a  perfect  lemady  of  each  pcjitical 
ruin.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  tbe  facta  of  the 
hialory  coireepond  in  different  d(f[reca.  Thus  tbe  peo- 
ple is  contemplated  aa  a  wbole;  tbe  Jodgc*  are  tfiikea 
of  with  the  revercDCe  due  to  God's  inslnunenia,  and  tfaa 
deliverances  appear  complete.  But  it  would  seem  tbat 
Che  people  were  in  ik>  instance  nnder  exactly  (he  saaa 
circnmstancca.  and  the  jndges  in  aome  pointa  (all  abstt 
of  the  ideaL  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  same  tespecta  is  the 
most  eminent  of  tbero,is  only  the  head  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  has  to  appease  tbe  men  of  Ephraim  by  ooociliatny 
language  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the  Hidianiles; 
and  be  himself  is  the  meaiu  nf  leading  away  the  peopli 
from  the  pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find 
the  chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  atill  affected  to  taam 
extent  by  personal  reasons  {li,  9) :  his  war  agaiuit  the 
Ammonilos  is  confined  to  (he  east  aide  of  Jordan,  thou(^ 
its  issues  probably  also  freed  (be  western  aide  from  (hot 
presence,  and  it  ia  followed  by  a  bloody  conflict  with 
Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's  task  was  simply  "to  ifit 
to  deliver  Israel"  (ziii,  6);  and  tbe  occasioos  which 
called  forth  his  hostility  to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind 
which  place  him  on  a  different  level  frem  Debocsh  or 
"' '  m.  This  shows  that  the  passage  in  queatsoa  i>  a 
ol  review  of  the  coUrtHrt  history  of  hsntl  daring 
the  time  of  (lie  Judges  the  details  of  which,  in  tbeir  va- 
rying aspects,  are  given  faithfully  aa 


This  view  of  the  aatbor'a  deugn  may  leail  ns  to  ex 
pect  that  we  have  not  a  complete  hist4jry  of  tbe  time*  ■ 
iact  which  ia  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  hare  ait 
counts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  (ime.  W 
iy  eauly  suppose  that  (here  were  other  inddcnta  of , 
similar  nature  to  those  recorded  in  ch.  xvii-xxi.  In 
deed,  in  the  history  iWcIf  there  are  points  which  arc  oh 
score  ftom  want  of  fuller  inlbimatioa,  e.  g.  tbe  n— a 
for  the  rikoce  about  the  tribe  of  Jndnh  (see  also  vis 
18;  ix,  26).  Some  suppose  even  that  tbe  nmnbs  M 
the  judges  is 


e,  but  there  ia  n 
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MOtnAbdoa.    Ewald(C«ei.ti,47T}nJeeUthecoia- 

DMO  explanation  tlut  Lbe  wotd  is  a  contnctod  Ibrm  of 
Bat-DoR,  L  e.  StniMn.    Joel  (v,  6)  need  doc  be  the 

Ewald  tbifllu,  but  u  imbably  the  wife  of  Heber.  "The 
<Ufa  of  Jael"  wonld  cury  the  miaei;  of  Ivael  up  to  the 
lime  of  Ihe  victor;  over  Sisen,  aod  «uch  an  expnaion 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time 
(*ee  y,  S4).  Had  Che  writer  deaigned  to  give  a  full  and 
cuniKCted  hinsiy  of  the  Hebtewi  !□  the  period  between 
Jvebua  and  the  kings,  he  would  doubtlen  have  deacribed 
the  ttate  of  the  domestic  aflain  and  of  the  goTemoient 
in  the  aevenl  Iiibea.  the  relation  iu  which  they  Blood  to 
each  other,  and  the  eileot  of  power  exercised  hy  a 
Jodge,  with  other  particulon  such  as  do  not  a{q>ear  in 

W.  Source*  of  Ihe  MateriaU—Vutt  of  the  work  are 
undoubtedly  taken  from  aDcientTccoids  and  genealogies, 
olbeni  from  tiaditionx  and  oral  iufbrmatioo.  From  an- 
dmt  oBtheutic  docnnieDta  an  probably  copied  the  Soiig 
of  Deborah  (chap,  v),  the  beautiful  {«rahle  of  Jotham 
ix,  B-\b),  and  the  beginning  of  Saniaon't  epinidan, 
triumphal  poem  (xv,  16).  See  also  chiqi.  sit,  li,  IS; 
XT,  7.    In  their  genealogies  the  Hebrews  usually 
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V.  frnfj. — This  has  already  been  pretty  fuHy  ■tia&- 
ctixA  io  the  ibore  lEmaika  on  the  design  of  the  writer 
(J  iii}.  The  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  uni^ 
I  bodi  are  rested  ou  very  trifling  gruunda.  Th( 
chief  one  ia  the  exialence  of  the  appendix,  though  it  ii 
difficult  to  see  the  two  great  reaaons  for  thia  part  of 
book  assuming  such  a  form :  (he  one,  that  tiie  his- 
torical development  according  to  plan  was  not  to  be  in- 
teimpted  -,  the  other,  that  the  two  event*  which  it  luv 
are  to  be  Looked  on  lue  as  sin^  events  than  as 
permanent  influenae^  The  pennanenee  of  the  woi^ 
ihip  at  Dan  is  expressly  mentioDed  (xviii,  80,  SI),  and 
'  the  captivity  of  the  lutd"  for  the  twenty  yean  before 
Samuel  aaanmed  office  is  traced  to  it  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. The  permanence  of  the  moral  evil  which 
out  at  Oibeah  ia  not  so  plainly  intimated;  on  the 
contrary.  It  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  eradicated 
by  tlie  vengeance  taken  on  Benjamia.  Yet  the  evil  to 
be  foiuid  in  the  whole  tribea  i*  indicated  by  their  share 
in  thelenible  cbasdsenKat;  and  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
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at  preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which 
were  given  as  the  parents  related  lliem  to  othen  (chap, 
xiii).  These  genealogiea  were  sometimes  further  illus- 
tralcid  by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in  the  bistoi; 
of  Samson  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  this  kind 
of  infurmation.  But  on  many  points  tradition  offered 
nothing,  or  the  author  rejected  its  infomution  ai  not 
genuine,  and  unworthy  of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of 
Tola,  Jair,Ibzaii,Elon,  and  Abdoo,  Ihe  author  gives  only 
the  number  oS  years  that  they  governed  and  the  num- 
ber of  theii  children,  but  n^lata  none  of  their  trans- 

the  very  words  of  the  ancient  documents  which  the  au- 
thor used  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  and  this  proves 
the  care  with  which  he  composed.  Thus,  iu  the  fitst 
divioon  of  our  book,  but  nowhere  else,  rich  and  p 
ful  men  arc  described  as  men  riding  on  sss-colts  (x, 
4;  lii,  14,  etc);  also  io  the  song  of  Deborah  (v,  ~ 
10).  Id  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowbi 
eltt,  a  priest  has  the  honorary  title  of  father  given  h 
(xvii,  10;  xviii,  19).  But,  though  the  author  some- 
timea  retained  the  words  of  his  saurcen,  Sill  the  whole 
of  the  composition  is  written  in  a  particular  style,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  other  books  of  the  Old  Tesla- 
ment.  The  idea  of  the  Israelites  being  overcome  by 
their  enemica  he  expreaeva  often  in  this  way :  ^'  The  an- 
ft/a  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  be  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies"  (ii,  14 ;  iii,8;  iv,  S 
1, 7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior  is  described  a» 
a  person  upon  whom  rests  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  or  as  i 
person  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  (vi,  34 ;  ix. 
29;  xiv,  e,  19;  xv,  14,  etc). 

StAhelin  iKril.  VxlenwA.  p.  106)  thinks  that  iii,  7- 
xvi  present  the  some  manner  and  diction  throughout, 
and  that  there  u  no  need  to  suppoae  written  sources 
So  HAvemick  {KMeilang,  i,  1,  p.  68  sq.,  107)  only  recog- 
nise* the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critica,  however,  trace  them  throughooL  Bertheau  (On 
Jaitgei,  p.  xxviii-xxxii)  says  that  the  difference  of  iht 
diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled  *rith  the  fact 
that  they  are  united  in  one  plan,  points  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  parts  of  previous  historieb  Thus,  according 
to  him,  the  author  found  the  substance  of  iv,  2-24  al- 
ready accompanying  the  song  of  Deborah ;  In  ch.  vi-ix 
two  distinct  authorilini  are  used — nlife  of  Gideon,  and  i 
history  of  ^hechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account  of 
Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribe*  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
ia  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  diSeienl  parts  of 
Um  I^tateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the  history  of  Samson 
y  taken  from  a  longer  work  on  the  rbilisline  war 
Ewald's  view  ia  similar  (Cool,  i,  184  sq.)  ii,486*q.). 


enoe  in  the  similar  slaughter  (^  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  by 
Jephthah.  The  prophet  Hoeea  in  so  many  words  in- 
forms us  that  the  days  of  Gibeah  oaver  ceaaed  in  Israel, 
and  that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  taken  away 
{Hos.ix,9;  x,9).  There  have  been,  indeed, some  very 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  a  difference  oif  the  words 
in  use  and  the  style  of  compoaition  in  llie  appendix  and 
in  the  Ixxiy  of  the  book,  but  there  has  been  little  ap- 
pearance of  success  in  the  undertaking.  Even  these 
objectors  have  frequently  admitted  a  resemblance  and 
unity  between  the  appendix  and  the  introduction,  on 
account  of  which  some  of  them  have  gom  so  far  as  to 
say  that  both  these  may  belong  to  a  later  editor,  who 
preAxed  and  annexed  his  new  msterials  to  a  previously 
existing  work,  the  history  of  the  judges  strictly  so  call- 
ed. The  aigument  from  internal  chronological  data  will 
be  examined  below  (§  vii).  The  attempts  to  discover 
contradictions  in  the  book,  with  a  view  to  show  a  plu- 
rality of  authors,  have  also  signally  failed. 

VI,  Relation  to  olhtr  Boati  of  SeTyHure.—Tbii  is 
somewhat  connected  with  the  topics  discuswd  under  the 
preceding  and  following  heads.  The  coincidence*  with 
the  two  adjoining  Biblical  books,  however,  are  so  strik- 
ing as  to  call  for  a  distinct  notice. 

I.  RtlaHim  io  Ihe  Book  of  Joihaa.  ^  Joih.  xv-xxi 
miiat  be  compared  with  Judg.  L  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  far  the  several  tribes  failed  in  expelling  the 
people  of  Canaan.  Nothing  is  said  in  chap,  i  about  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordsa,  which  had  already  been 
mentioned  (Josh,  xiii,  13), nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh,  xili, 
03;  xxi,  1-43).  The  canying  on  of  the  war  by  Ihe 
tribe*  aingly  is  explained  by  Jceh.  xziv,  S8.  The  book 
begins  n-ilh  a  tefcreuce  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii,  6-9  re- 
sumes the  narrative,  suspended  by  i-ii,  t,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of  Joshua 
(xxiv,  26-31).  In  addition  to  this,  the  following  pas- 
sages appear  to  be  common  to  the  two  books:  Judg.  i, 
10-15,  £0,  21, 27, 29,  compared  with  Jceh.  xv,  14-19, 13, 
63;  xvii,  12;  ivi,  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of 
Laish  (Judg.  xviii)  occurs  in  Josh.  xix,47. 

i-Rrlalion  to  Iht  BoiAt  of  Samatl  ami Ktngi^We 
find  in  i,  28, 30, 83, 36,  a  number  of  towns  upon  which, 
"when  Isrsel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bondservice  was 
levied ;  this  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  Ihe  lime  of 
Solomon  (I  Kings  ix,  13-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  to- 
wards the  Eenilea  (I  Sam.  xv,  6),  and  Ihat  of  David  f  1 
Sam.  XXX, 29),  is  expluned  by  i,  16.  A  reference  to  the 
continuance  oif  Ihe  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii,  b. 
The  allusion  Io  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi,  21)  is  explained 
by  cb.  ix.  Chapters  xvii-xxi  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are 
more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general  reference  to 
the  Bubsequent  hittory. 

S.  Tbe  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  Ibrma 
one  link  in  a  hialorical  series,  or  whellier  it  has  a  closer 
connection  either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow  it. 
Wa  cannot  inlet  anything  &om  the  agreement  of  its 
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vlsv  uid  spirit  with  thoM  of  the  othei  books.  The 
Dbjaoc  of  the  writer  ww  to  give  an  wcouDt  only  of  the 
"Judgea"  proper.  Hence  the  htMory  ceues  with  Sam- 
•OD,ej[duiliag  Eli  and  Sasiiieli  uid  tben  al  thii  poiat 
two  hiUorical  piece*  are  added — ch.  ivii-ixi  and  the 
book  of  Ratb,  Nipplemental  to  the  general  plan  and  to 
each  other.  Tbia  it  len  well  explained  by  Ewald'a 
uppoaition  that  the  boolu  from  Judge*  to  2  Kinga  fonu 
one  work.  In  this  caie  the  hiitCTie*  of  £lli  and  Samuel, 
K>  closely  united  between  tbemnlve*,  are  only  deferred 
on  accDuDt  of  th«r  close  coonection  with  the  rise  of  [be 
monaicby.  Judg.  xvii-uj  ii  inserted  both  aa  an  iUua- 
tralioo  of  the  ain  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  thejudgea, 
in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  ch.  i-xvi,  and  as  pre- 
•eadng  a  contrut  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
the  time  of  the  kinga.  Butb  followa  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  containing  information 
about  David'a  famil;  history  which  does  nut  occur  else- 
where. The  connection  of  then  books,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  De  Wette  {EiaUU.  J  186)  and  Thenius  (Kurt- 
gtf-  Ei*g,  Uandb,  Sam.  p.  it,  KiMgr,  p.  i).  Bertheau, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced 
from  Genems  to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believea  lo  be  Ezra, 
in  agreement  with  Jewish  tradition. 

yil.  Autiorthip  tnti  i)ate,— The  only  ipiidG  to  the 
time  when  the  booh  was  written  is  the  expieasion  "  unto 
this  day,"  which  we  frequently  And  in  it  (ii,  6-xTi), 
and  tbe  last  occurrence  of  which  (xr,  19)  implies  soroe 
(Ustance  rrotn  the  time  of  Samaon.  But  i,  21,  according 
to  the  meet  natDml  explanation,  would  indicate  a  date, 
(or  this  chapter  at  least,  precious  to  the  taking  of  Jebai 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6-9).  A|^n,  we  should  at  Hth 
sight  suppose  i,  28,  30,  38,  36,  to  belong  to  the  lime  uf 
the  judges;  but  these  passage*  are  taken  by  many  mod- 
em critics  aa  painting  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (comp.  I 
Kings  ix,  31).  The  Hnt  portion  of  the  book  (chap,  i- 
xvi)  was  originaUy,  aa  Ewald  thinks  (C«cA,  i,  202),  tbe 
commencement  of  a  latter  work  reaching  down  m  above 
■  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  Davidson,  Inirodacfiim, 
p.  649),  bat  this  ia  equally  gratuitous.  The  author  of 
the  second  division  always  describes  the  period  of  which 
he  speaks  thus :  "  In  Iboee  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes"  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,l;  xxi,  2s) ;  but  this 
eipresnun  never  once  occurs  in  the  fint  division.  Hence 
many  modem  critic*  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
Qnt  aixteen  chapter*  of  oar  book  was  diSerent  from  him 
who  composed  the  appendix  (see  Bertholdl,  tliitoruch' 
kriiitche  Evdatang  m  die  tSmtatlidifn  3chr}flm  det  A . 
iffld  K  T.  p.  676;  Eichhom'a  EMaltatg  in  dot  A.  Tat. 
iii,  3  457 1  8.  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introd.,  new  ed^  ii, 
648;  but  Keil  the  contrary,  £uifc*.  p.  182).  The  «u- 
thoiship  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has  been  assigned 
In  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra.  That  they  were  r»t 
written  by  Joshua  appears  ^m  the  difference  of  the 
method  of  lelaring  aubjecls,  as  well  as  from  the  differ- 
ence of  Ihe  alyle.  In  tbe  book  of  Joshua  there  ia  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  much  lem 
fieigucnt  in  tbe  book  of  Judges;  and  in  Jnahua.  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  from  history  aa  are  common 
in  Judges  (iii,  I,  4;  viii,  27;  ix,  M).  The  style  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  is  neater  than  that  of  Judges;  the  nar- 
ration is  more  clear,  and  tbe  arrangement  is  beriet  (com- 
pare i,  10,  II,  20,  with  Josh,  xiv,  6-IS,  and  xv,  lB-19; 
also  ii,  7-10,  with  Josh,  xxiv,  2^-31).  That  the  book 
of  Judges  waa  composed  by  Samuel,  although  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Tslmudists,  unsupportetl  by  any  external 
evidence,  is  seTenheleas  the  most  plausible  authonhip 
that  has  been  assigned  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  relalts  to 
the  Hist  diviMOD.  'VYte  opinion  that  tbia  portion  waa 
written  by  Ezra  will  not  be  cnlertained  by  any  one  who 
attentively  peruses  the  original ;  for  it  has  a  phraaeolo- 
gy  of  iu  own,  and  certain  favorite  ideas,  to  which  it 
conatantly  reverts,  but  of  which  there  is  iMt  a  trace  in 
Ezra.  If  Ezra  bad  intended  lo  continue  tbe  history  of 
the  Hebrews  from  Joshua  down  lo  Eli  in  a  separate 
work,  lie  would  not  have  gii'en  a  selection  of  incidents 
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to  prove  a  particular  theme,  bat  a  eain|i4ate  hiaba;. 
The  DTthc^niphy  of  the  book  of  £ira,  with  many  phnaa 
characteristic  uf  hi*  age,  do  Dot  appear  in  tbe  book  of 
Judges.  The  preDx  d  occnn,  indeed  (v,  7;  vi,  17;  vii, 
12,  viii,  26);  hut  this  cannot  be  nttned  to  in  lanif 
that  the  language  is  of  the  time  of  Ena,  for  it  belwigri 
to  tbe  dialect  of  North  Paleatine,  as  Ewald  aod  otbtti 
have  proved.  Other  verbal  pecoliaritic*  may  b*  ex- 
plained in  a  similar  manna  (aee  Ottour,  in  Il^^% 
Magatui,  voL  iv ;  De  WetCe,  Ukrlxdi  der  Eimlrilmg  it 
die  BiM,  Berlin,  1838-89).  Tbe  Bist  aixteen  diapUn 
must  hare  been  written  under  Saul,  whom  tbe  Isaslita 
made  their  king  iu  the  Itope  of  improving  their  oonb- 
tion.  Phrases  used  in  the  period  of  tbe  jwiKS  may  be 
ttaced  in  them,  and  tbe  author  must  coaeeqnently  bavi 
lived  near  the  time  when  they  wen  yet  cnrnni.  He 
says  that  in  his  time  "  the  Jebuaitea  dwelt  with  tb* 
children  of  Benjamin  ia  Jenisalem'  (i,  21) :  now  this 
waa  the  caae  only  before  David,  who  c^mqueied  tke 
town  and  drove  oat  Ihe  Jebnsitea.  Consequenlly,  the 
aothor  of  tbe  Sat  division  of  tbe  book  of  Jodgea  mat 
have  lived  and  written  before  David,  and  jret  he  was 
ar^uainted  with  a  regal  form  of  govenmient,  which  cm 
only  point  to  the  reign  of  SauL  If  he  had  lived  maM 
David,  he  would  have  mentioned  tbe  capture  o(  Jetnaa- 
lem  by  that  monarch,  aa  the  natote  of  his  inbject  did 
not  allow  bim  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  omiaaifai. 
moreover,  of  the  history  not  only  of  Samuel,  bat  aba  af 
Eli,  indicates  an  author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near 
tiitoiy  as  generally  known, 


The  exact  date  of  the  appendix  i*  more  ditBcull  a  ds- 
termine,  but  its  author  cer^nly  lived  in  u  age  ond- 
erably  later  than  that  of  the  reconled  erenctk.  That  in 
hii  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  be  relates  had 
been  long  forgotten  is,  however,  hardly  ■  fair  infeienc* 
fhim  the  frequent  cbronological  formula,  ^  In  those  davi 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xvii,  6);  and  it  is  giatn- 
ilouB  to  suppose  that  certain  particulars  of  bis  namtire 
could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  and  that  tbia  raoHidhiB 
to  omit  tbe  name  of  the  Lerite  whose  hivtory  is  given 
in  ch.  xix.  In  hia  time,  indeed,  the  bouse  of  OoA  was 
no  longer  in  Shiloh  (xviii,  81) ;  and  il  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jrnsakm. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  had  fraqnotly 
changed  places  during  tbe  Philistine  war.  and  il  re- 
mained a  long  time  away  from  Shiloh  even  aflet  EG's 
desth.  The  author  knew  that  tbe  posterity  of  Jonathai 
were  priects  nfihe  graven  image  in  Dan.  or  LBish,''m>- 
til  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  tbe  land"  (xviii,  30). 
This  latter  circumstance  has  been  assumed  b>-  Le  Oat 
and  others  to  prove  tbat  tbe  a| 
ed  until  after  the  B  '   ' 

t  of  Israel 

It  cannot  be  undentood  of  the  domination  of  tbe  FhiEa- 
tinea  over  the  laraelilea,  which  would  i-ery  impn^Ktiy 
be  called  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"  this  emaessini 
always  implying  the  deportation  of  the  inhabiiant*  of  a 
conntry.  Bat  we  may  reasonably  suppose  Ihat  thisex- 
pression  was  added  by  a  later  editw.  The  cimimaUDi* 
that  tbe  author,  in  mentioning  Shiloh,  adds.  -  which  ia 
in  the  land  of  Canaan"  (xii,  12),  and  that  Ibe  Upo- 
grq)bical  description  of  the  site  of  Shiloh  is  given  (iii, 
19),  bas  led  some  interpreWra  to  BSBert  that  tbe  aslhs 
of  the  appendix  most  have  been  a  foieigTMT.  as  to  as 
Israelite  snch  remarks  would  have  appeared  trivial  (set 
Bri^r  rmgtr  HolmiStcluK  Gofngririnm  Uirr  R.  Si- 
non'f  triliKJu  GeiMcUe  da  A.T..  ediieil  by  l«  Ckn 
at  Zurich,  p,  490).  The  inference  is  cettainJy  sfwaoiiv 
but,  from  an  examination  of  Ibe  contexls,  it  Bp|iean  tW 
in  the  first  paasage  Shikib  is  opposed  to  Jabeali  in  i}A 
ead,  a  lown  without  Ihe  land  ti  Canaan,  and  that  tb 
led  the  author  to  add  to  Sbilob  Ihat  it  was  io  Caaaas: 
while  tbe  second  paasage  diacribea,  not  the  Bil«  o/  jh^ 
loh.bul  of  a  place  in  its  neigfahorbood.  where  an  anaail 
feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daugbien  of  StulohHBie 
out  lo  danoe)  to  sing,  ai  '  '     '  .     -   . 
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■IE;  the  HUtboi  thu  hraghCening  thi  intcrat  of  his  nar- 
ntire  bf  giviag  «  cleaier  idea  of  the  ciiciutiMuiee*  of 
the  tadvaL  Neither  of  these  puuge*,  therefore,  ui- 
UwiiiH  the  infemice  th*t  he  wu  a  foreigiier.  Uoder 
iittte  drciumlancei,  muiy  have  been  oantenC  to  oonjac- 
tun  that  the  lalMr  portion  of  the  book  was  compiled, 
perhaps  by  Ezra,  out  of  hiMorical  doeumenu  otigiiuling 
with  the  various  pnfAelkal  ehwacttn  that  appeand 
fna  time  to  time  doling  the  earlier  period  of  th»  He- 
biew  commonwealih,  chiefly  pertiaps  SamueL  But  if 
the  alnve  reasoning  is  eottict,  esperially  that  relating 
to  the  unity  of  the  entire  bool^  we  do  not  see  why  Sam- 
uel himself  may  not  hare  added  the  appendix,  nlmaii- 
tially  in  iM  present  form,  lo  Che  Ibnner  part  of  the  his- 
tory. 

YIII.  CamomicUy  and  CndiiUUg.—'ntt  book  was  pub- 
lished It  a  linie  when  the  events  related  were  generally 
known,  and  when  ttie  veracity  of  the  anthor  could  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  original  documents. 
Seveial  of  its  narratives  an  coofinned  by  the  books  of 
Samuel  (comp.  Jndg.  iv,  i :  vi,  14 ;  xt,  with  1  Sam.  xii, 
9-13;  Judg.  ix,  b»  with  2  Sam.  xi,  !1).  The  Psalms 
not  only  allude  lo  the  book  of  Judges  (compare  Pss. 
Ixxxiii,  11  with  Jndg.  vii,  3G),  but  copy  fnnn  it  entire 
verses  (oompare  Pul  Ixviii,  8,  9 ;  xcvii,  S,  with  Judg.  v, 
4,  by  Fhilo  and  Josephus  knew  the  book,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  their  own  compantion&  The  New  Teata- 
ment  alludes  lo  it  in  several  places  (comp.  Malt,  ii,  IS- 
28  with  Judg.xiii,6;  xvi,  17;  Acta  xiii,SO)  Heb.  xi, 

ai). 

This  external  evidence  is  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  book  of  Judges  is  currDboraled  by  many  inttonal 
ptvufs  of  its  authentidcy.  All  its  narratives  are  in 
character  with  the  age  lo  which  they  beloog,  and  aicrce 
with  the  naUml  aider  of  thinga.  We  find  here  that 
sbortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  narion 
bad,  by  several  viclotiei^  guned  courage  and  become 
vak>roos  (ch.  i  and  xix),  bnt  that  it  aftarwardi  Uroed 
to  agriculture,  pieTerred  a  quiet  life,  and  allowed  the 
Canaaniles  to  reside  in  its  territory  in 
a  tribute  imposed  on  liiem,  wben  the  origioU  plan  was 
that  they  ahauld  be  expelled.  Tbis  changed  tbeir 
chancier  entirely:  they  became  effeminale  and  indo- 
lent — a  result  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  all  nstiuni 
who,  from  ■  nomadic  and  wariike  life,  turn  to  agricul- 
ture. The  intercourse  with  their  heathen  neighbors 
fluently  led  the  uncultirated  Hebrews  into  idolslry ; 
and  this,  again,  further  prepared  them  for  servitude. 
Tbey  were  consequently  overpoweiBl  ani  _ 
their  heathen  neighbors.  The  first  snbjugaEion.  indeed. 
by  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  bnt  eieht  yean ; 
hut  the  second,  more  severe,  by  Egkm,  lasted  longer :  it 
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gradoally  oiore  and  more  declined,  and  of  Egion  hai 
removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a  view  to  dosel; 
watching  all  their  movnnenle  (Jneephus,  A  al.  v,  b) 
When  Khud  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolt,  Ihi 
nelinn  no  longer  rose  in  aimii,  but  on' 
of  Mount  Ephraim  (iii,  27} :  and  when  Barak  called 
arms  against  Sisen,  many  tribes  remained  quietly  wi 
their  herds  (v.  14.  !.■>.  26.  28).  Of  the  30,000  men  who 
otiend  lo  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use  of  no  more 
than  300,  Ihissmall  number  only  beiii^, 
flUed  with  Due  patriotism  and  courage.  Thus  Ibe  peo- 
{de  had  sunk  gndually,  and  deserved  for  forty  years  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistinn,  lo  whom  they  had  Ibe 
meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who.  however,  loosed  the 
Is  with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  num- 
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ural  course  of  Ihingn,  as  a  fiction  :  at  that  early  period 
of  authonhip,  no  author  could,  from  fancy,  have  depict- 
ed the  character  of  the  Helirews  so  conformably  with 
nature  and  eeUblished  facts.  All  in  this  book  breitbes 
(he  spirit  of  Che  ancient  world.  Martial  law  we  find  in 
it,  aa  could  not  hut  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.  The 
cotiqueied  people  are  tubjccled  lo  rough  treatment,  as 
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lie  wan  of  all  tmciviliied  peofde;  theiii> 
ies  are  destroyed  wholesale  (viii,  16, 17  j 
XX).  Hospitality  and  the  pmtection  of  strangers  re- 
ceived as  guests  is  cmddered  the  highest  virtue :  «  fa- 
ther will  rather  resign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence 
to  be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for  the 
night  (ch.  xix ;  comp.  Gen.  xix). 

state  of  iqjpreBsion  in  which  the  Hebrews  often 
emselvta  during  the  period  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
0  be  expected  that  men.  Oiled  with  heroism, 
shoold  now  and  then  rise  up  and  call  the  people  lo  arms 
order  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  Such  val- 
nt  men  are  intnxluced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols 
tbem,  indeed,  highly ;  bul,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  (suits,  at  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
Btanca  of  Ehud,  whom  he  r^»[ti  lo  have  murdered  a 
king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  counliy  (iii,  IS  sq.) ;  of 
Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to  lisve  punished  tbe  inbaln- 
tanis  of  Sucroth  and  Penael  cruelly  for  hating  refused 
bread  to  his  weary  tioops  (viii,  IS,  17) ;  and  of  Jepb- 
thah,  whose  inconsderata  vow  deprives  him  of  his  only 
daughter  (xi,S4).  This  cannot  be  a  fiction',  it  is  no 
panegyric  on  Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  Ibe 
author  has  done.  Now  this  frank,  impartial  tons  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  pei^,  and  the 

by  tbe  Beujamiten,  which  had  the  most  disastmus  cons^ 
quences.  At  tbe  same  time,  due  praise  is  beelowed  on 
actsof  generosity  and  Justice,  and  valiant  IbUa  are  cate- 
(hlly  recorded. 

But  are  not  the  exfdi^U  of  iia  booea  exaggaaied  la 
our  book,  like  those  of  Scaoetrts,  Semiramis,  and  Herco- 
lea?  Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt,  often  splendid,  but 
Ihey  do  not  surpass  be^e^  provided  we  do  not  add  to 
the  narrative  anything  wbich  the  original  text  does  not 
sanction,  nor  give  lo  particular  words  and  phrases  a 
meaning  which  doca  not  belong  lo  tbem.  Thus,  when 
we  read  that "  Shemgar  rieie  of  the  Philininea  600  men" 
(iii,  81),  it  would  perhaps  have  been  correct  if  the  He- 
brew ^^  had  been  rendered  by  "put  to  flight;'  and  it 
should  furtber  be  recollected  that  Shamgar  is  not  staled 
lo  have  been  alone  and  unawiited  iu  repelling  tbe  ene- 
my :  he  did  it,  no  doubt,  supported  by  tlioee  brave  men 
whose  leader  ho  wsa.  It  ftequently  happens  that  lo  the 
leader  is  attributed  what  has  been  iierfoimed  by  his  fol- 
lowen.  Nor  can  it  offend  when,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar  repelled  the  Fhilislinta 
with  an  ox-goad;  for  this  was  exactly  the  weapon  which 
an  uncultivated  Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  bronght 
up  to  huidiandry,  would  choose  in  preference  lo  other 
instruments  of  ofleoce.  From  the  description  wbich 
travelleis  give  of  it,  it  appears  lo  hai'e  been  well  sniUd 
to  such  a  purpose.  SeeGoAt>.  tt  is  chiefly  the  prodig- 
ious strength  of  Samson,  however,  which  lo  very  many 
readers  seems  exaggerated,  and  surpsssing  all  belief. 
He  is,  e.  g.,  reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion  (xir, 
6,6);  to  have  caught  300  Jaduls  (D''b3«C),  bound  their 
tails  to  one  aoolher.  put  a  firebrand  between  two  tails, 
and  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philis- 
(iues,  which  was  thus  burnt  up  (iv.  4,  S,  81 ;  lo  have 
broken,  with  perfect  ease,  the  new  cords  with  wbich  bis 
aimswerebound,etc.(xv,  14;  xvi,7-9,11).  Now  there 
i>  in  tbese  and  other  recorded  feats  of  Samson  nothing 
which  ought  lo  neate  difflcutly,  for  history  afiiinis  many 
instances  of  men  of  Gxtraordinaiy  sirengih,  of  whom  Go- 
lialh  among  the  Philistines  is  not  tbe  leaflt  remarkable; 
snd  for  olben  we  refer  to  T.  Ludolf,  llitloria  jt:i/iiopii, 
i,  10;  to  the  Acta  Dti  prr  Fraaau,  1,76,814;  and  lo 
Scbillinger,'Vunaai6nvil',iv,79.  Lions  were  also  slain 
by  other  petaons  unarmed,  bb  by  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,36) 
andBenaiah  ( 2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  It  were  easy  lo  show 
thal,whenptoperiy  undeniood,his  other  exploils  do  not 
neceesarilycxceedlhelimitsofhumanpower.  Extraor- 
dinary indeed  they  were.  but.  even  if  regarded  as  not 
alleged  by  the  Scripture  i[seirtu  liave  been  supeniatD- 
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ud  perions  which  previiled  with  the  aucient  Hebrmra, 
and  which  very  moch  dtffen  (root  that  or  our  tge — 
taldiig,  moreoTer,  inta  account  the  brevity  of  the  dori- 
tiven,  which  conaiBt  of  historicml  fragment*,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more  difficuJtie*, 
aitd  that  not  moie  doubti  hare  been  raised  as  to  ita  hia- 
torical  authority  (see  Herder,  Gtiii  der  llfbrauchai  Pit- 
eni%ii,260,69i  EiiMiorTL,  Brpertaiiam  6er  BibliicKm  und 
Moryaiidiidiidtm  Liua-ai«r,\a,li).  For  a  fuitherelu- 
ddation  of  the  above  and  other  dilGcultiea,  aee  the  wr- 
enl  lubjecta  in  their  alphabetical  placea. 

IX.  Chnatolofficai  DiffiaiUies. — The  lime  corDtnonly 
ae&igned  Ut  the  peiiod  contained  in  thia  book  ia  299 
yeare.  But  thia  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Jo«hua'a  death  and 
theinva^anDrChushan-mhUhaia),andortho  time  dur- 
ing which  Shamgai  was  judge,  is  not  staled.  The  dates 
which  are  given  amount  to  410  years  when  recitoned 
omaeeutively ;  and  Acta  xiii,  20  would  show  that  this 
waa  the  oompuiolion  commonly  adopted,  a>  the  4£0  years 
aeem  to  result  from  adiling  40  yean  for  Eli  to  the  410 
of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi,  26,  aod 
in  a  still  greater  degree  by  1  Kingg  ri,  I,  where  the 
wbole  period  froiD  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  iaataled  at  4S0  year*  (Septuag.  440).  (Resolu- 
tion questioni  the  genuinenEee  at  the  dale  In  1  Kings. 
Keonicotl  pronounce!  against  it  (Diit.  Gat.  80,  ^  3)  be- 
eause  it  is  omitted  by  Urigen  when  quoting  the  ml  of 
the  verse.  It  ia  alao  urged  that  Jesephua  would  not 
have  reckoned  fi92  years  for  the  same  period  if  theprea- 
enl  reading  had  existed  in  hia  time.  But  it  is  defended 
by  Theniua  (ad  loc),  and  ia  generally  adopted,  partly 
on  account  of  ila  agreement  with  Egyptian  ehnnology. 
Host  of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
Jndgra  by  tcckoniiig  the  dales  as  inclusive  or  conlem- 
poraiy.  But  all  these  combinations  ate  arhitiarj'.  The 
same  maybe  saidof  Reil's  scheme,  which  is  one  of  thcae 
least  open  to  objcclion.  He  reckons  the  dales  succes- 
uvely  as  far  as  jair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three 
following  judges  contemporary  with  the  40yeais  of  the 
Philistine  oppreasion  (comp.  ][,e-xiii,  1);  and  by  com- 
preasing  the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land  and 
Chushan-rishalhaim  into  10  years,  and  the  Philistiue 
wan  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  arrives  ultimately 
at  the  480  ycata.  Ewald  and  Bertbeau  have  proposed 
ingenious  but  unsalisraclory  ex pUnations— differing  in 
details,  but  both  built  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  period  from  the  exodus  to  Solomcn  was  divided 
into  12  generations  of  40  years;  and  that,  (or  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  this  system  has  become  blended  with  the 
dates  of  another  mure  precise  reckoniug. 

But  the  whole  theory  oT  the  parallel  or  contempora- 
neoua  rule  of  two  or  more  judges,  upon  which  all  these 
shortenings  of  the  period  in  question  proceed,  la  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Judges  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  national  unity  was 
completely  broken  up,  so  that  there  ever  were  two  in- 
dependent judge*  ruling  different  parts  of  Israel ;  such 
a  schism  tirst  appeared  in  the  days  of  Ishboeheth  and 
Jeroboam,  and  then  our  attention  is  strongly  called  to 
it.  The  Ammonitish  oppression  is  distinctly  slated  to 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  eastern  tribes,  into  Judah, 
and  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  all  being  included  in  that 
"  loael  which  they  OHwessed."  Nor  ia  there  anything 
in  the  history  which  suggesu  the  restriction  of  Jeph- 
thah's  Jurisdiction  M  the  earn  of  Jordan.  On  the  con- 
iraiy,  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (xi,  39)  seems  Jo  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Mizpeh  simply  so  called,  where  he  took  up  his 
bouse  (ver.  34),  where  he  uttered  all  his  wopb  before 
the  Lord  (ver.  II),  and  where  the  children  of  Israel  had 
assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped  (x,  17) ; 
and  it  will  be  tURkult  lo  assign  a  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  WB»  not  the  Miipeh  in  Benjamin,  where  at 
other  times  ilie  people  of  tho  ijird  were  used  [O  meet  in 
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thoae  days  (zx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  G,  B ;  x,t7>  Jepbthab;. 
sueeesaota,  whose  rule  muil  alao  be  made  conteni[iunay 
with  the  Philisline  oppression  during  40  years,  had  do 
special  connection  whatever  wiih  tbe  eastem  tiilm. 
Data  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  and  was  buried  Ihtm; 
Elan  Blood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tribe  of  Zeboko, 
and  Abdon  lo  Piratbon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraiio.  So 
far  as  we  know,  these  are  fair  spedmais  of  Ibe  coooee- 
rions  which  the  Judges  had  with  the  dilfrient  localiiieB 
of  the  land  of  Isnel,  and  there  ia  do  gtoond  fiH'  muitt- 
inglheruleofoneoflhemmore  than  thai oTaDotbciU 
a  pan  of  the  land.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  this  waa  Mt 
the  case  with  Deborah  and  Barak,  nw  with  Gideon,  nw, 
certainly,  with  Samuel;  why  imagine  ilwiib  any  of  the 
rcM  ?  What  lime  could  be  raggested  leaa  likdy  to 
such  a  revolution  in  the  constitutiDD  of  Iswel  Uuu>  the 
ckise  of  66  yeara  oTpeaeelhl  goverament  ander  two  aae> 
cessive  Judges,  in  wboae  adminiatralion  then  was  «o  Bt- 
tle  lo  record  for  Ibe  inanuction  of  pnatmty?  Or,iftl>a« 
hitd  been  a  threatening  of  auch  dirinlegralioo  of  tba 
commonwealth,  would  it  not  be  prevented  by  U»  Hani- 
nation  of  thebigh-prieslElitotheofficeofjudge?  Ta 
that  other  auppoalion  of  Eli'a  last  SO  years  falling  m>- 
derthefintSOofthePbilialiiieaoompdaua  toaoppoaa 
that  his  Aral  20  were  cantempnTaneona  with  Jail's  gov- 
ernmenl,  down  lo  whose  death  Keil  admits  that  tboe  ia 
no  trace  of  diviaion:  henee  he  is  driven  IA  ilii  ilisjaiili 
resource  of  denjTng  that  EU  waa  a  jndgo  at  all,  exoqx 
in  the  sense  m  which  every  high-priest  might  be  called 
by  this  name.  But,  had  Eli  beoi  only  a  Judge  duriif 
the  Philistine  servitude,  we  should  expect  this  to  ha 
stated,  as  in  Samson's  caae.  Kediher  is  it  easily  credi- 
ble that  four  Judges,  Jephlhah,  Ibxan,  Ehm,  and  Abdca, 
should  rule  the  eastern  tribes  in  nninterTiipted  lucees- 
sion,  without  attempting  lo  drive  out  the  Philistines, 
and  support  Samson  in  Ms  marvellous  struggle. 

In  order  lo  weaken  the  force  of  Panl's  stateioeDt  b 
Acta  xiii,  20,  which  confirms  the  cotwecniiveness  of  the 
Judgeehipa,  recourse  haa  been  had  lo  a  vsrioua  leading 
of  thai  passage,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered,  ■■  When 
he  had  destroyed  seven  natiotu  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  kit  in  aboot  450  yeai^ 
and  after  that  he  gave  them  Judges  nntil  Samuel  tbe 
propbeu"  This  reading  has  the  sapport  of  out  (bar  old- 
eat  manuscripts  (Alexandrian, Vatican,  Epbrasn  palimp- 
sest, and  Sinutic),  and  of  the  Talgate,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  bv  Lachmsnn,  Tregelles,  and  others,  but  BOt  by 
Tischendori"(7th  ed.),  Alford,  or  Meyer.  But  the  vari- 
ODS  readings  of  the  passage  are  in  such  a  fbnn  as  sog- 
geaa  that  thetc  had  been  tampering  wiih  tbe  laxt  by 
the  scribes,  plainly  for  Ibe  very  reason  that  they  fell 
the  chronological  difllcully ;  and  no  one  wouM  have  aK 
tered  the  text  into  the  pieaent  form,  for  which  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  verraons  generally,  aitd  of  the  b- 
thers  who  quote  it,  so  as  lo  create  a  difficulty  Ibr  ibsn- 
selvcs.  The  sense,  too,  is  very  unsaiitfacicny,  tbe  4£0 
years  being  then  understood  to  run  from  the  lurtb  of 


is  suiely  a  clunnalogical  sequence.  It  would  cerUiDly 
conflict  with  the  4S0  years  asngned  to  the  sojoom  in 
Egypt  (ExDd.xu,41),  a  period  computed,  as  (J«Liii,ir 
shows,  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  when  he  was  seventy- 
flve  years  old  ((Jen.  xii,4),  10  the  Exode  (fump.Cen.  xv, 
16).  Keil,  indeed,  makes  [he  inccnristency  even  waae 
for  himself  by  reckoning  these  490  years  froB  Jacobs 
deacent  into  Egypt.    See  Ciukhioloot,  voL  ii,  p.  aos. 

We  are  ciWDpelled,  therefore,  to  undentand  the  peri- 
ods of  oppreaaian  and  Judgeship  as  immediately  aucme*- 
sive,  and  then,  arranging  them  in  four  fieriod*.  as  sog- 
gested  in  §  ii  above,  we  may  lahulale  the  whole  of  tlia 
middle  part  of  the  history  a>  on  the  following  page. 

X.  CofHtnnilarKt, — The  foUowing  are  ttie  ^«rial  ex- 
egetical  helpa  on  the  whole  book  of  Judges,  alone,  Ibe 
most  important  of  which  wa  designate  by  an  aatenik 
prefixed:  Origen,  5(feMa  (in  C^  11, 4fi7 ;  also  in  Sill 
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FodtUi  Period  (Cbap.  xlil-XTi). 
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a.  Jodga.    SiHun  ("  In  tha  d*j<  of  Iha  PhilUtliKa'^ . . 


/^ifr.  GaDuidii,  xiv);  Ephnem  Stiui,  ExplamOio  (in  I 

Opj).iT,S0S);  'nieodi>ret,auasMiotKi<in(^i,l);  Id- 
donia  HiBpBleaaiB,  CoBimailariii (in  0pp.  \);  Bede,  C"*- 
titmtt  (in  (^.  p.  S) ;  RupertUB  TuitieiuU,  /ft  Jad.  (in 
Opp.i,331)i  Irimpertiu, Cimtmaaarii  (iu  Pet.  Thetaur. 
lV,i,127)]  R«blMT»nchiun,CoiiuBnrfam(fnmi  theAr- 
aUcs  by  Scbnurrer,  Tutnog.  1791,  Sro;  by  HuibrUcber, 
H>L  IS12,  Bvo) ;  BtftoUs,  «a*1D  [inclading  Jwili.,  eU.] 
(Lein,  14M,  foUo;  aba  in  the  Rabbinical  mbles,  ttc) ; 
Buctr,  Commailariiu  (Puj^  ISM,  166S,  foL);  Borrhaiu 
[Cellariua],  ConmitHlarHa  [inelud.  Jiwbaft,  etc]  (DanL 
16*7,  folio)  1  L«v«ler,Hi>in»(ia(Tigur,  1561, 1671,1582, 
1609,  ruL) ;  Fenu,  KnarTalianet  [including  E](ad_  He] 
(Colon.  1671, 1574,  Sto);  Strigcl,  Sdoliu  (Upniii,  lfi75, 
]MG,  evo);  Chytneua,  Commmlariiii  (Francof.  1589, 
»To);  Peler  Mamr,  r^onnH^aruu  (Tifpir.  1561,  Load. 
1666, 1676, 16N-:!,  Hcidclb.  1590,  folio);  ModUdus,  Can- 
■HMorwt  (Antw.  1692,  4Io) ;  Heling,  Ptrioclia  (Noiib. 
1693, 1694,  8to)  ;  Alscbeicb,  P-inn^,  etc  [inciuO.  iorib., 
etc.]  (Venice,  IGOI,  IG20;  Praeue,*16!0;  Offenb.  1719, 
foL)  i  Felibien,  Cummerdarii  [inelud.  Joeh.,  aW.]  (Pari*, 
1604, 4to);  Ibn-CbajiiD,  *pn$  3^  [incIud.  Josh.]  (Ten. 
1609,  tbl.;  alra  in  Frankfurtei'i  Ribtrioic  Uble);  Sera- 
rim,  Explanalio  [indod.  Rutb]  (Hognnu  1609,  folia); 
Rogers  LatttTf  (Loud.  1SI6,  M.) ;  DruHua,  Commnla- 
Ti¥t  [inelud.  Joahu,  etc]  (Fniwc.  1618,  4lo);  MaglUa- 
noa,  Explaaatioiia  (Logd.  1626,  folio);  BonlM're,  Com- 
maHartiu  [inelud.  Joab.,  etc]  (Pari^  1631, 1669,  fobo) ; 
Tillaiod,  CommaitaHi  (Hadr.  1636,  foL) ;  Freyre,  Con- 
auiil(irH(OljMi|i.  and  Hach.  1642,410)1  Jackaon,  Con- 
nmCary  [inelud.  Rnth,  «Cc]  (Cambr.  1646, 2  vola.  4lo) ; 
I>eT^a,Coi»aKar«(Lu«d.l668aq.,8vola.foL>;  De 
Naxeia,  Conaialarii  (Logd.  1664,  8  vaU  foL)  i  *Oii>n- 
der,  Commaitaruu  (TUb.  1682,  foL) ;  'S.  Scbmidt,  Con- 
■HMoWuffAigenU  1684, 1691,1706,410);  Moldenhauer, 
ZritrKjminig,  etc  (Hamb.  1766,  8to) ;  alaa  KrlUutorut^ 
[iudud.  Joab, etc]  (QuedUnb.  1774,8vo) ;  RoncnmUller, 
-  atluiia  (Lipsin,  1835,  8to)  ;  Studei,  KrUHnmg  (Berne, 
18S5,  1842,  8to)  ;  lleizfeld,  Chiwitilusiit,  etc  (BeroL 
1836,Bto);  •Berthe«^£ry^(^H«[induJ.Ru[h]  (Lpt 
1845,  8vo);  Bu.h,  Ao(m  (N.  York,  1852,  12nio) ;  Noble, 
&nii«u  (London. IS56.Bvd)i  Cumtiaa^ Rtadmgt  [id- 
dud.  Joeh.]  (Load.  1«57, 12nio) ;  Runlam,  Vm.  Sfriam- 
itxiqtL,  etc  (Ilivniie,  1859,  41o);  Fritzache,  Srevmliint 
Srpt.,  elc  (Tnrici,  1867,  8to)  ;  •Bachmann,  ErUdnaig 
(Berlin,  1867-70,  voL  i,  Bto).  See  Olb  Tmiami^it. 
Jndghkuites.  See Jddau Juiichan. 
JtldgLog,  Rabh,  the  act  of  careleealy,  piecipilatelir, 
~      '  g  Mben.    Tbi*  ia  an 


evQ  wbicb  ■bmmda  loo  mnch  among  almoat  aU  claaMt 
of  men.  "  Not  eoalant  wilb  being  in  tbe  rif^t  oar> 
adves,  we  must  Bud  all  olben  in  the  wrong.  We  diim 
an  exduaive  pcairaaiBn  uf  gooduoB  and  wisdom ;  and 
rrom  approTiDgwiimlyoftbuaawhoJoin  iu,we  procetd 
to  oondemn,  wilb  much  aerijnony,  not  only  the  prind- 
plea,  but  the  cbaraclen  of  thoee  from  whom  we  differ. 
We  raahly  aiteod  to  every  individual  Ibe  gevere  opinion 
which  wo  bave  onwarranlably  cuucdved  of  a  whole 
body.  Thia  man  ia  of  a  party  whoae  ptindplei  we 
reckon  aUviah,  and  tberefore  hla  whole  aentiinenta  an 
coiTnptad.  That  man  belong!  to  a  religious  Beet  which 
we  are  accnitomed  lo  deem  bigoted,  and  therefore  ha  ia 
incapable  of  any  generoua  and  bbcral  tboughL  An- 
other ia  coonecled  with  a  sect  which  we  have  beta 
taught  to  account  relaxed,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
aaocdty.  We  ibould  do  well  to  rotinder,  1.  That  thia 
practice  of  nub  Judging  it  abaolnlely  forbidden  in  the 
•acred  ScripUiiea  (Matt,  vii,  1).  2.  We  thereby  aulbM- 
iae  othen  to  requite  us  in  tbe  same  kind.  B.  It  often 
eviJences  our  pnde,  envy,  and  Ingotiy.  4.  It  aignea  a 
want  of  charity,  tbe  distinguisbing  feature  of  the  Cbria- 
tian  idigion.  6l  They  who  are  most  forward  in  cenan- 
ring  othen  are  often  moat  defective  themselves"  Sea 
Barrow's  Worla,  vol.  i,  aer.  20 ;  UUifg  Senaoiu,  aer.  10, 
ToL  ii ;  Saurin's  ,SeniHM,  aei.  4,  voL  v. 

Jtidgment,  conaidend  as  a  technical  and  adentiOe 
term  of  logic,  is  an  act  of  tbe  mind  by  which  something 
is  affirmed.  In  this  tealiicted  sense  it  is  one  of  the  aim- 
pleat  acta  or  operations  of  which  we  are  consdous  in  tha 
exerdae  of  one  ratiooal  powtn.  Tbe  intellectual  fac- 
ulty called  Judgtoeut  ia  the  power  of  determining  any* 
Ihillg  to  be  true  or  false.  In  every  instance  of  metoOTy 
or  peteeptioQ  thers  ia  involved  aome  judgment,  some 
feeling  of  ralalionship,  of  space,  oi  lime,  or  similarity,  oc 
oontnst,  C^onaciotmraa  neceaaariiy  involves  a  Jud|^ 
ment ;  and,  ai  every  act  of  mind  is  an  act  of  conscion»> 
iieaa,  every  act  of  mind  conseqoently  involve*  a  jud» 
ment.  It  is  a  proceas  not  only  sabsequetiC  to  Ibe  acqid- 
ulionof  knowledge,  but  "involved  as  ■  condition  of  the 
acquidlive  proctsa  ilself."  There  tii  not  only  intloded 
!  what  ia  popularly  nruiemood  as  compariaan  (when  the 
properties  of  bodin  are  compared),  but  that  ekman- 
tar>'  faculty,  that  fundamental  law  or  innate  idea,wbtch, 
in  the  6nt  instance,  maken  us  oogniiant  of  the  property. 
Hence  Sir  William  Hamilton's  division  into  derivBliva 
and  primitive  cognitions,  the  derivative  being  of  our 
own  fabrication,  formed  from  certain  rules,  and  being 
tha  tardy  mull  of  perception  and  tnenHiry.of  atlenlion, 
_  ™.  .-        ..  .__  Theac  are  derivti  ftwn  exp» 
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licocc,  uid,  u  nich,  are  contingent;  uid  u  ill  expe- 
lience  a  contingent,  iH  the  knowledge  di  ' 
eipeiieDce  la  contiiif^i  iko.  But,  u  then 
tioiu  of  the  mind  which  vq  not  cuntingent 
pewaary,  which  we  cumot  bat  think,  which  thought 
suppOBH  u  iu  fundimental  conditiun,  theae  in 
toatfid  primitiTe  d^nitionn;  thae  primitive  J 
oral  notiotu  being  the  Toot  of  lU  principlea,  thi 
tion  of  the  whole  edifice  o(  •deoce.  Far  the  diicovery 
of  thii  grut  Diith  we  ire  indehtnt  to  Leiboitz,  who,  in 
cODtiovening  liocke'a  view  uf  iiuute  ideu,  kwened  the 
cxiMencc  of  ■  prindple  of  human  knowledge  iodepen- 
dent  of  and  aaperior  to  that  which  ia  afforded  by  the 
taaPB.  Kant,  adoptizig  Lcibnita'a  view,  furnishes  a 
IcM  by  which  thcae  two  dements  are  distinguished  from 
each  other :  the  former,  being  contingent,  are  Huclu- 
ating  and  uncertain ;  they  may  be  in  the  mind,  or  they 
may  not.  Eveiy  fresh  scene  In  which  we  are  placed 
completely  aluus  the  sensations,  and  the  psjtieulai  sen- 

eoalnry,  our  primitive  Judgments  are  steady,  abiding, 
nnalterable.    These  primitive  judgments,  he  aswns,ai« 
of  two  kinds,  analytic  and  aynthetic-    An  analytic  judg- 
ment  is  simply  a  decUnUion  ofsomelbing  nece«iwily 
belonging  to  a  giren  nnlion,  aa  that  every  triangle  ' 
three  sides.     A  synthetic  judgment  may  be  a  decli 
tioD  of  something  which  doea  not  actually  belong  t 
notion,  hot  whicb  our  minds  are  led,  by  some  kind 
evidence  or  other,  to  attribalc  to  ii,  as  "  Every  event 
■n  elEcient  cause."    Here  we  do  more  tban  analyte  the 
•xpresson;  we  attribute  altogether  a  freah  nolio: 
and  Tarm  a  judgment  by  which  our  knowledge 
tended.     Both  these  judgments  are  fonnd  in  the  pure 
acieiicea,  and  form  the  very  prindplea  upon      '  '  ' 
an  pnmnd.     It  may  be  well  to  remark,  he 
Comie,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mill,  etc,  foUowitig  Locke, 
deny  the  ejustence  of  these  primitive  judgoit 
gether,  even  the  aiuonu  which  stand  at  the 
mathematical  reasoning.    So  Tar  from  being  mental  and 
subjecdve,  they  are  truly  indiictli       -    -      -  - 
serration ;  only  Aal  observation  ia 
induction  is  so  ea^  and  immediate,  that  we  fall  easily 
into  an  impresnon  that  these  laws  aie  intuitive,  where- 
aa  they  are,  in  fact,  experimenlaL    For  instance,  the 
axionu  and  postulates  which  are  the  baais  of  Euclid's 
Geometry  are  not  meuphyaical— written  on  the  intel- 
lect, and  drawn  out  of  the  brain — they  are  only  state- 
ments of  lawa  observed  and  experienced.     See  Watts, 
Logic,  ch.  iv,  p.  2SI ;  Locke,  Oa  lU  Undrritanding,  i, 
1£3,2M-,  ii,  271,278;  Duncan, /.^,  p.  Uh;  Keid,  On 
Oa  liOetttctuat  Poatrt,  p.  497,  etc     (E.  de  P.} 

JCDUMENT,  RioHT  or  Pbivate.  The  Church  of 
Rome  denies  the  right  as  claimed  by  Protestants  on  the 
following  grounds :  that  the  Church,  being  asNsted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  having  the 
promise  of  the  presence  of  Jesuatothe  end  of  the  world, 
and  having  the  possession  of  the  unwritten  word  as  a 
commentary  on  the  written,  la  the  only  safe  interpreter 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  supreme  juc^  by  whose  de- 
finitive sentence  all  controversiea  with  regard  lo  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages  or  the  general  doctrine 
of  boly  Scripture  muat  be  determined.  It  makes  a  die- 
linctiun,  however,  between  the  teamed  exegens,  ss  ap- 
plied to  the  sacred  writings,  and  thst  interpretation 
which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The  inletpreUtion 
of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details  which 
most  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetiet. 
Thua,  lor  example,  she  does  not  hold  it  her  duty,  iHr  in- 
clude it  in  the  compass  of  her  rights,  to  determine  when, 
by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  book  of  Job  was 
written;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  Su 
John  to  publish  his  Gospel,  or  St.  Paul  to  address  an 
epstle  to  the  Komans;  in  what  order  of  time  the  epis- 
le  apostle  followed  each 
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tiquitlea,  in  the  widest  aeiwa  of  the  ¥re>rd,  tkU  iMit  whUa 
the  domain  of  her  interpretatioo ;  in  short,  that  inter- 
pretation extenda  only  lo  doctiines  of  faith  and  ihcbIs. 
Within  these  Umiia  dw  dedans  it  to  be  the  duty  of 

and  that  it  is  pmnrnption  and  imptety,  and  a  sin  fcr 
which  they  deserve  everlsating  pouishmeiit,  to  oppose 
their  own  private  judgment,  which  oumot  of  itself  at- 
tain the  truth,  to  the  decism  of  the  Church,  which  caa- 

To  this  extraocdinaiy  claim  Protealanla  agree  In  op- 
podtig  this  priitdpLe,  that  the  huly  Scripturta  are  tha 
only  rule  of  bitfa.  But,  wlule  then  is  a  goieral  agree- 
ment as  to  this,  i.  «.  to  receive  the  Scriptures  aa  a  sulB- 

dent  rule  of  faith,  and  aa  the  only  authoritative  rale, 
there  are  wide  diveniliea  of  opinion  conctming  the 
power  reserved  to  the  Church  as  to  the  doctrine*  tin- 
ligion.  The  extreme  view  ia  that  the  Church  at  ns 
tiote  poaacaaca  the  right  of  iutcntMddling  in  artidta  of 
faith.  The  essential  artidea  of  faith  are  so  few,  so  aito- 
ple,  and  so  easily  gathered  out  of  clear  and  explicit  pas- 
sagea,  that  it  is  impcesible  for  any  man  who  has  the 
exerdse  of  bis  reason  to  mi 
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and  prescribed  by  human  authority  are  an  c 
ment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  sapretne  Teacher,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  rw^ 
furthermore  munlain  that  all  diviriona  among  Chris- 
tians have  grown  out  of  the  atMmpt  of  the  Church  to 
force  upon  Christians  nniformily  of  belief  as  to  the  doc- 
Crines  of  holy  Scripture. 

This  view  of  the  right  of  private  Jadgment  is  geoer- 
sUy  held  by  the  (bllowcrs  of  Socinus,  aiul  aiDOog  its 
ablest  champions  at  the  present  day  are  soma  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  views,  are  dcnominaml  Uwltt- 
ate,Catholic,  Broad  Church,  by  the  friends  i^f  that  pony: 
Latitudinarian,  or  Indiffereul,  by  ita  enemies.  Be  tier- 
ing that  the  stiperiicial  dlifeivncea  between  ChriAians 
are  aa  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  essential  atner- 
ment,  they  are  willing  that  the  portals  of  the  Church 
ahonld  he  Hung  aa  wide  open  as  the  gales  of  beavro. 
This  is  clearly  ael  fonh  by  the  late  Dr.  Anxild :  -All 
Bodeties  of  men,  whether  we  call  tbem  slates  or  church- 
es, should  make  thdr  bond  to  conaist  in  a  common  ob- 
ject and  a  common  practice  rather  than  in  a  oomnmn 
belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  ahoold  be  good  niher 
than  tenth.  We  may  consent  to  act  togetlier.  but  n-e 
cantiot  consent  to  believe  together ;  many  motives  nay 
persuade  us  to  the  one :  we  may  like  the  otject,  or  we 
msy  like  our  company,  or  we  may  think  it  nfesc  to  join 
them,  or  moat  convcnienl,  and  any  one  of  these  nwtivrs 
is  quite  Buffident  loitiduce  a  utiity  traction,  actinn  be- 
ing s  thing  in  our  own  power.  Sat  ao  motives  can  per- 
suade us  to  believe  together ;  we  may  wish  a  siai44nenE 
to  be  true,  we  rnay  admire  those  who  hdieve  it,  we  mar 
find  it  vFiy  inconvenient  not  to  believe  it;  all  Ihie  belfH 
us  nothing;  unless  ciurown  mind  iaffreely  convinced  (hat 
the  statement  or  doctrine  is  true,  we  cannot  by  peaeitHl- 
ity  believe  it- 

"  Such  a  union  of  action  t:ppetn  histoiMaUy  lo  hare 
been  the  original  bond  of  the  Christian  Choicti.  Who- 
ever wss  willing  to  Rcdve  Christ  ashia  Master,  to  j«n 
his  people,  and  to  wslk  according  to  his  rules,  was 
admitted  lo  the  Christian  sodety.  We  knew  that  m 
Chuivh  there  existed  the  strangeat  varieties 
of  belief,  some  Christians  not  even  bebeving  thsl  IbciT 
urectionofthedead.  Of  course  it  wa. 
at  such  varieties  ahoold  he  perpetual ;  a 
doser  union  of  belief  was  gradoally  effected;  but  Ibo 
point  lo  observe  ia  that  t)ie  union  of  belief  grew  out  of 
the  union  of  action ;  it  was  the  result  of  bekviging  to 
the  sodety  rather  than  a  previous  conditioa  requimt  for 
it,  tor  no  human  pawn  oan  pccBtnua  u 
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inquin  Into  Ihe  degree  of  a  nuui'a  pontive  belief.  A 
genenl,  heaitj  belief  in  Cbrialiuiici'  is  to  be  reguded 
Ijylhe  Churcti,  not  uiu  BUitinif-point,  but  u  iu  high- 
eu  perfection.  To  begin  vrith  a  mrict  creed  «nd  no  effl- 
denl  Christian  Institutiuns  is  the  »ure  wa;  to  hypocrisy 
tnd  uiibciief;  to  begin  vith  the  mott  generml  confnuoa 
of  faith  imputed,  that  ia,  la  ■  t«t  af  membenhip,  but 
with  vigoroua  Christian  insCitationa,  is  the  way  iDost 
likcl}'  to  lead  not  only  to  a  real  and  general  belief,  but 
also  to  a  lively  {lerception  ofthehighiat  pinnta  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  other  words,  intdlectual  objeetioiu  to 
ChriHianiiy  should  be  tolerated  when  they  are  com- 
tuned  with  moral  obedience;  tolerated,  because  in  this 
way  they  art  most  surely  removed ;  whereas  a  corrupt  or 
disorganized  Church,  with  a  minute  creed,  encou 
intellectual  objections',  and  if  it  prooaeds  to  put 
down  by  force,  it  does  often  violate  ihe  right  of 
Bdence,  punishing  an  unbeHef  which  its  own  evil  bad 
provoked,  and,  »  Iu  as  human  Judgment  can  see,  has 
in  a  great  measure  justifted.  In  primitive  usage,  a  her- 
etic was  not  prc^ierly  he  who  did  not  believe  what  the 
Church  taoghl,  but  he  who  wilfully  withdrew  himself 
fnnn  its  society,  refuung  lo  conform  to  iu  syitam,  and 
setting  up  another  system  of  his  own." 

To  moat  Prolcstants,  however,  this  plan  seems  very 
defective.  Kegarding  the  Christian  Church  as  a  soci- 
ety created  by  divine  institution,  it  possesses  all  the 
authority  which  Christ  meant  to  convey  through 


the  apostles  have  left  examples.  They  deem  it  to  be 
inoontrovalible  that  these  succesnve  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Church  were  intended  to  be  interpreten  and 
enpounders  of  the  sacred  book;  that  thej  are  invested 
with  authority  in  relation  lo  tbe  doctrines  of  holy  Scrip- 
lure  ;  and  thai,  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  iiota  sufficient  security  for  soundness  of 
faith,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Chureh  (o  employ  additional 
guards  to  that  "form  of  auimd  vrords"  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  hold  fast  and  to  defend.  It  is  one  thing  lo 
aay  thst  the  Kble  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  another  lo 
ay  that  it  is  the  judge  to  deUimine  what  that  rule  is. 
The  latter  it  can  as  little  be  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can 
ecerdsetbefunctinnsofthajudgei  it  forms,  indeed,  the 
rale  of  judgtnent,  but  it  does  not  itself  pronounce  judg- 
ment. Hence  tbe  twentieth  arUde  of  the  Church  of 
England  declares  that "  the  Church  hath  authority  in 
maUen  of  faith."  So  the  Wcatminsler  Confeseion,  '■  It 
belongetb  to  synods  and  councils  ministerislly  to  de- 
termine controvenies  of  faith,"  SeeBagen,/itiuoinmd 
Faili  i  Wilson,  ApoHolic  Futktrt ,  Elliot,  DrUKKOvm  of 
AHBiiitum  (ice  Index);  Litton,CAiirct  o/'CAruf,  p.  Ti 
■q.    (E.  de  P.) 

JUDGMENT,  The  Last,  the  sentence  that  will  be 


at  the  la 


ing  deugns  of  (lod  concerning  this  lower  creation  shall 
be  accomplished,  on  end  put  lo  time,  and  the  destinies 
of  tbe  human  race  flxed  for  eternity.  This  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were,  indeed,eome  hints  of  it  in 
the  Old  Tealament;  bnt  it  is  in  the  New  Testament 
that  we  have  it  frequently  and  particularly  declared  and 
dncribed,  with  the  circumstances  with  which  it  will  be 
attended.  It  is  a  doctrine,  loo,  which  is  entirely  agree- 
able to  reason,  which  fully  ooncun  with  revelation  in 
directing  our  minds  to  a  state  of  retribution,  there  being 
no  alternative,  if  we  boM  not  the  truth  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  but  the  holiling  that  tbe  creation  is  not  under 
a  moral  government.  For,  on  the  one  band,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  live  under  a  retributive  govamntent,  and 
that  cogniiance  is  Uken  of  our  actions  by  an  invisible 
but  ever-present  Being,  whose  attributes  render  bim  the 
detemiined  foe  of  vice,  and  the  steadfsst  upholder  of 
righteousness.  Un  the  other  band,  there  has  been  an 
iimistihle  demonstntion,  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  no  accurate  proportion  la  at  present  main- 
tained between  conduct  and  condition.  Tbe  wickeil 
tiiumpb  in  their  iniquity,  while  virtue  is  despised ;  her 
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humble  votaries  are  borne  down  by  the  gloom  of  adversi- 
ty, or  reared  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and  tears.  In  vnxj 
age  of  tbe  world,  therefore,  men  have  been  perplexed  bj 
what  seemed  oppoaile  evidences  as  to  the  supeiinlend- 
ing  care  of  a  wise  and  beneflcent  Being.  The  only  way 
lo  escape  the  difflculty  is  an  appeal  lo  the  future;  (or 
Htber  tbe  idea  is  erroneous  of  one  living  under  a  rrioral 
govenimrat  at  all,  or  that  moral  government  must  have 
another  scene  of  di^lay  where  its  impartiality  shall  be 
vindicated,  and  every  discrepancv  removed.  See  Fuller, 
Woria,  ii,  li.  106,  l&S,  ill,  867,  892,  487,  811,  8&9,  871, 
868,906;  I>wigbl,r*«ofcOT;  Irving,^isti«Bi</Dr./i(i^ 
mat  to  Doat.     See  JuDOHENT  Day.     (E.  de  P.) 

Jndgmsnt  Day.  a  term  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate thai  important  day  which  is  to  teiminate  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  of  grace;  at  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  world,  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  and  Ihe  eternal  state  of  all  men 
be  unchangesbly  flied  {3  t'et.  iii,  7). 

I.  Proof  of  a  gOKTot  Jadgmtnl. — The  argomenta  for 
this  are  these:  1.  Thejustice  of  God  requires  it ;  for  it 
is  evident  Ihst  this  attribute  is  not  clearly  displayed  in 
the  di^iensBtion  of  things  in  the  present  stale  (2  These. 
1,6,7;  Luke  sir,  14).  !.  Tbe  accusaticHisornaluralcoD- 
Bcience  an  lesiimordes  in  favor  of  this  belief  (RouL  ii, 
15;  Dan.  v,  6,6;  Acts  ixiv,  ib).  8.  It  may  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  relation  men  stand  in  lo  God,  as  crot- 
ture*  to  a  Creator.  He  has  a  right  to  give  them  a  low, 
and  to  make  them  accountable  for  the  breach  of  it  <RonL 
xiv,  IS).  4.  The  resurrection  ofChriit  is  a  cerlain  proof 
of  it.  See  Acts  xvii,  81 ;  Rom.  xiv,  9.  5.  Tbe  Scrip- 
ture, in  a  variety  of  places,  sets  it  beyond  all  doubt  (Jude 
14,  16;  2  Cor.  V,  10;  Malu  xxv;  Rton.  xiv,  10,  11;  3 
These,  i,  7, 10;  1  ITiess.  iv,  16, 17).    See  above,  JuDO- 

II.  The  Judpe— The  Bible  declares  that  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  Jeeua  Christ  <AcIs  xvii,  81).  The 
triune  God  will  be'the  Judge,  as  to  original  authority, 
power,  and  right  of  judgment;  but  according  lo  the 
economy  settled  between  the  three  divine  persons,  the 
work  is  osHgned  to  the  Sun  (Rom.  xiv,  9, 10),  who  will 
appear  in  his  human  nature  (John  v,!7;  Acts  xvii,SI), 
with  great  power  and  ghiry  (1  These,  iv,  16,  17);  visible 
lo  every  eye  (Bev.  1,7);  penetrating  every  heart  (1  Cor. 
iv,  6;  Rum.  ii,  16) ;  with  full  authority  over  all  (Matt. 
Kxviii,  18),  and  acting  with  strict  Justice  (2  Tim.  iv,  8). 
As  for  the  concern  of  others  in  the  judgment,  angels 
will  be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  attendants,  gath- 
ering the  elect,  raising  the  dead,  etc,  but  not  as  advising 
or  judpng.  Saints  are  said  lo  judge  the  world,  not  as 
co-judges  with  Christ,  but  as  approve™  of  his  sentence, 
and  as  their  holy  lives  and  exhortations  will  rise  up  in 
jadgment  sgainst  their  wicked  neighbors  (1  Cor.  vi, 3,3). 

III.  Tht  Pertma  tSat  tpiU  br  juih/nL-^-theie  will  be 
men  and  devils.  The  righteous  will  probably  he  tried 
first,  as  represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  They  will  he  raised 
first,  though  perhaps  uol  a  thousand  years  before  Ilw 
rest,  as  some  have  supposed  [see  Millemmuh]  ;  since 
Ihe  resurtectiun  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  sainis  is  spoken 
of  as  in  a  moment,  in  Ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye.  at  Ihe 
last  trump,  in  order  to  their  meeting  the  Lord  in  Ibe 
air,  and  being  with  bim,  not  on  earth,  but  forever  in 
heaven  (I  Cor.  xv,G2;  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17). 

TV.  The  Rule  ifJudgmenl^We  are  informed  that  the 
books  will  be  npcneil  (Rev.  xx,  1^) :  1.  The  book  of  di- 
vine omniscience  {MsL  iii,  5),  or  rtmcmhrance  (MaU  iii, 
16):  3.  The  hook  of  conscience  (Rom.  ii,  16);  3.  The 
book  of  Providence  (Rom.  ii,  4,  5) ;  4.  Tbe  book  of  the 
Scriptures,  law,  and  Gwpel  (John  xii,  48;  Rom.  ii,  I!, 
16);  B.  The  hook  of  hfe  (Lnke  x,  SO;  fiev.  iii,6;  xx, 
18, 15). 

V.  Tht  Time  of  Jndgmnil.—'n.t  soul  will  be  either 
■  nmcdistely  after  di      '    ' 


aljud 


(lleb.  is,  27).    There  is  a  day  appointed  (Acts  xvii,  81), 

but  it  V.  unknown  In  men.     See  Isterxediatk  Statk. 

VI.  The  f  farv.— This  is  also  uncertain.     Some  snp- 

poseitwillbe  in  the  air,  because  the  judge  will  come  in 
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Um  ckxidi  oT  hMVMi,  ud  tlie  liviof;  MJnU  will  then  be 
cbinged,  utd  the  dead  aunU  nued,  and  both  be  ought 
DptoiiieettheLDrdiDthe4ii(lThesa.ii',l6,17).  Olh- 
en  think  it  will  be  on  the  eeith,  on  the  new  eulh,  on 
which  cbey  will  desceod  fniai  the  air  with  Chriat.  The 
place  wheiT,  however,  i>  of  na  consequence,  when  oom- 
pired  with  the  BtAte  in  which  we  Bholl  Appear.  Ah  the 
ScriptuKS  repreaent  it  aa  certain  (Ecclea.  xi,  9),  uniTer- 
ul  (2CoT.T,  11), righteous  {Kom.ii,&),deciuve  (I  Cor. 
XT,  62),  and  eleinal  u  to  its  conHqucnces  (Heb.  vi,  2), 
let  OB  be  ccncemed  for  the  welfare  or  our  immortal  in- 
teieate,  flee  u>  the  refuge  let  before  u>,  improve  our  pre- 
dooa  time,  depend  on  the  meriu  of  the  Redeemer,  end 
adhere  to  the  dictate*  of  the  divine  Word,  Chat  we  roay 
be  found  of  him  in  peice.  See  Bates.  iForki,  p.  449; 
Hopkins  and  Sladdaril,  Oa  Ihr  LoMt  JudgfnmU ;  Gill,  Bodg 
of  DiBiMly,i\,Kl,Sva\  BoKon,  Fourfold  SUilii ;  Her-. 
ver,  Woria,  new  edition,  i,  7;!,  io;  ii,  28,238;  iv,  165. 
See  Rksubkectioh. 

Jndgimeiit-hBlL    See  PiLcroiuini. 

Jndgmeat-asBt  (fl^iia,  pmperly  a  ttfp,  heoce  a 
mstmm  or  etage  for  speakera ;  aa  a  "  throne,"  e.  g.  Her- 
od'ain  the  theatre  at  Ccsaiea,  Acta  xii,21),  an  elerated 
aeat  or  IrSmmd  (in  Jamea  ii,  6,  the  term  ia  cpir^piov,  a 
court  of  Jnatjcr),  eapeciall;  of  the  Roman  governor 
(HaiU  xxvii,  19;  John  six,  IS;  Acta  xviii,  1^  16, 17; 
xxv,6,lD,  17);  hence  ofthe  flnalbarofGod  (Bom.xiv, 
10  j  2  Cor.  V,  10).    See  Pavzxent. 
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Boman  Jndauieut-aeat.    (Ftota  a  nnlqne  example  at 
WUlon  Huaaa.} 

J^dgmenta  ofOod.  l.  Thia  eipreasion  ia  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Scripture*,  and  iia  acnae  is  gen- 
enll}' detennined  by  the  connection.  When  God's  J  udg- 
menia  are  spoken  or,  the  term  may  denote  either  the 
aecret  dceiaiona  of  the  divine  will  (Paa.  x,b\  juxi-i,  G), 
or  the  dedantiona  of  God'a  will  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures {Exod.  xxi,  1;  Dent,  vii,  12;  Neb.  ix,  13;  Paa. 
Ciix,  i-Yib),  or  the  inflictiona  o(  punishment  on  the 
wicked  (Exod.vi, 6;  xii,12;  Prov.»ix,29;  Eiek.xxv, 
1 1 ;  Rev.  xvi,  7).  The  Scriptures  give  ua  many  awful 
inalancea  of  the  di^a;  of  divine  Juatice  in  the  piuuah- 
ment  uf  nationa,  familiea,  and  iodividual*  for  their  in- 
iquities. See  Gen.  vii;  xix,  26;  Exod.  xv;  Judg.  i,  6, 
7;  Act8xii,2S;  Esther  v,  14,  with  vii,  10;  2  Kings  xi; 
Lev.  X,  1,  2j  Acta  v,  1-10;  im.  xxx,  1-6;  1  Sam.  xr, 
9;  I  Kinga  xii,  36,  S8. 

2.  In  a  less  legidmate  application,  the  atrange  trials 
to  which  those  auspecled  of  guilt  were  put  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  conducted  with  many  devout  ceiemotues  by 


holding  in  the  band  a  red-hot  bar,  and  plunging  the  ar 
into  bailing  water.  The  popular  afflimatioa,  "  1  wiO 
put  my  hand  into  the  fire  la  coofiim  this,*  appean  to  be 
deriv^  from  thia  solemn  custom.  Challenging  the  ae- 
cuier  to  single  combat,  when  frequently  the  B~rtTil 
champion  waa  allowed  to  aupply  their  place ;  Bwalbw- 
ing  a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread;  sinking  or  swimming 
in  a  river  fur  witchcraft,  or  weighing  b  witch ;  aoetcb- 
ing  out  the  arma  befuiB  the  cms,  till  the  champioa 
Buoneat  wearied  dropped  hia  anna  and  lost  hia  calau, 
which  waa  decided  by  the  very  abort  cliaaceiy  auit  catt- 
ed tiie  judiciami  emeu. 

Those  who  were  accuaed  i^  robbery  were  put  to  trial 
by  a  piece  of  bailey  bread,  on  which  the  mas  had  betn 
said,  and,  if  the]-  could  not  awallow  it,  were  dedand 
guilty.  Piobably  the  Baying,  "Hay  this  )Hece  of  laiad 
choke  me,"  come*  from  thia  cuatom.  Amoog  the  pm^ 
of  guilt  waa  that  oflAc  Uentt^  o/'a  corpte.  If  a  pemoi 
was  murdered,  it  was  beheved  that  at  the  touch  or  ap- 
proach of  the  murderer  the  blood  guahed  out  of  the  body 
in  varioua  paita.  By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  alif^ 
est  change  waa  observable  iu  the  eyes,  the  moalb,  lect, 
or  hands  of  the  corpse,  the  murderer  waa  conjeetmed  ta 
be  present;  anditia  probaUe  that  many  ■"■>— iin  rpr^ 
latois  have  suffered  death  in  consequence. 

It  is  welllo  mark,  in  extenuation  of  these  ahaard  pfie- 
tic«  or  our  rude  ancestors,  that  these  custon*  waa  a 
auhatitute  for  written  laws  which  that  haiharooa  paiod 
had  not ;  and  as  no  community  can  eiiat  without  taipt, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  recourse  to  tbeae  <■>- 
ionu,  which,  bad  and  absurd  a*  they  wem,  semd  to 
dose  contnversiea  which  otherwiae  might  have  given 
birth  to  more  destmcdve  practices.  Ordeala  ore,  in 
truth,  the  rude  laws  of  a  barbaroua  people  who  have  not 
yet  obtained  a  written  code,  and  not  advanced  enoagh 
in  civilization  to  enter  into  refined  inquiries,  the  aubtk 
diatinctiouB  and  elaborate  inveBtigatiooa  which  a  ooort 
of  law  demands 

It  ia  a  weU-established  fact,  however,  that  they  woe 
acquainted  in  those  times  with  tetrrtt  to  pass  unhurt 
these  ungular  trials.  Thia  was  cspedally  the  case  with 
ordeals  of  dre  and  boiling  water.  Doubtleas  the  moic 
knowing  ones  poaaessed  those  eecreta  and  medicanwKs 
whioh  they  had  at  hand  to  paaa  through  these  triab  in 
perfect  aecnrily.  See  Jortln,  Bernard  am  KcctoL.  BiM. 
iii,246sq.    See  Obdeau    (E.  de  P.) 

Jtidlcatoro,  Coni^  a£  See  Jitimik;  Covsr; 
Trial;  Tkuii.'xai.i  Cchtncil,  etc 

Jtidloea  elaotl,  iltti  jtidgtt,  a  a  term  applied  u  a 
number  orjudgesoccauonally  selected  to  hear  an  appeal 
I  fhim  an  excommunicated  presbyter  or  deacon  apusa 
hia  own  bishop.  The  Council  of  Saidica  albnred  an 
appeal  to  the  metropolitan;  and  in  ancb  a  case  the  ue- 
tropulitan  had  three  ways  of  proceeding— eitha  to  sdea 
a  number  of  judges,  generally  twelve,  to  hear  the  case; 
nr  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial  aynod :  <r  lo  bsar 
the  causes  himself  without  a  synod.  It  is,  faoweva-. 
doubtful  whether  a  metiopalitan  had  power  to  depose  a 

Jndloial  BuKTisiaa  or  HABDMaaa.  a  term  esopkn- 
ed  to  express  a  state  of  moral  ineofrigibilily.  So  wc 
read, Mark  iii,6,''Being  grieved  fur  the  iBidim — iari- 
sat  —  of  their  bearta."  So  Rom.  xi,  !6,  -■  BliiKlimt — 
Anidnrsi—in  part  hath  happened  lo  IsraeL"  Epti.  hr,  U^ 
"  Because  of  the  fJaaAcaa-— Aaiiimsa  -  of  their  bearta." 
2  Cor.  ui,  14,  "Their  minds  were  bludKi—haniaitd-' 
and  elsewhere.  Thia  expieaaian  i*  of  qjecial  inieiest  la 
the  theologian  aa  aooouut  of  two  qaeatioas  eonnaeted 

1.  /j  iI(MHjKc<vMo/ (Tod  r— From  such  paaaagcaaa 
Isa.  vi,  to,  some  have  said  that  God  command*  the 

puniihes  tbe  people:  nay,  this  sppeais  atronger  atJIl. 
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wbcn  th«  ptttagt  ta  quoted,  u  (John  iii,tO),Hc  hath 
bliadad  tbeir  ryra  toi  hudened  their  heme ;  which 
■Mm*  to  be  contTRdicuny  to  UitL  xiii,  IB,  where  the 
peoplr  themMlTea  ore  aaid  to  have  closed  their  own 
cyea ;  md  ao  Acta  xxviii,  !7.  Tbeee  Meming  contra' 
dictioiu  are  very  eaaily  reconciled.  God,  by  giving 
plenty  and  abandaDce,  afTorde  the  ntfaiia  of  the  people's 
■huring  hii  goodneee,  and  becoming  both  ovti^fat  with 
foodaod  intoidcaled  with  drink;  and  thua  hia  very  be- 
DcBcence  may  be  said  to  moke  their  heart  fat,  and  theii 
eyes  heavy,  while  at  the  Mine  Ume  the  people,  by  their 
own  act,  their  oTerfeeding,  become  unwieldy,  iodcdenl, 
bloated,  orer-fai  at  heart,  and.  moreover,  ao  itupeSed 
by  liquor  and  Mrung  drink,  that  their  eyea  and  can  may 
be  uaelcH  to  them :  with  wide-open  eyea, "  atariag,  (hey 
may  stare,  bat  not  petcdve;  and  liatening,  they  may 


they  will  cDDtinDe,  pceTerting  it  to  a  utora  eedate, 
tiooil  conilitioii,  and  refusing  ts  forbear  ftoni  prolonging 
the  eansee  of  il,  lest  at  any  aober  interval  they  ahould 
aee  truly  with  their  eyes  and  hear  accurately  with 
eaiH,  in  conaeqnence  of  which  they  ahould  be  shocked 
at  theroaelvts,  be  converted,  Ite  changed  from  aucb  mis- 
oondnct,  and  I  should  heal  them — ahould  cure  these  de- 
biaory  dTects  of  their  surfeila  and  dissoluteneae.  Gimp, 
Iso.  T,  It ;  zxviii,  T.  This  is  equally  tnie  in  ^iritual 
mattenL  In  short,  the  exprnaioaB  in  queatdon  are  to  be 
underatood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  hardening  of  Pha- 
raoh's heart  under  a  perretsion  by  bt>  own  wilfttlness 
of  the  pcvTidcnoeat^God  (Horn,  ix,  IT,  18),    See  Pke- 


uf — That  sinnen  may,  by 
eilion  to  God,  so  far  deatroy  DT 
deaden  their  cotucience  as  to  be  beyond  the  hope  (but  not 
•baolutely  the  power)  of  divine  grace,  is  a  fearful  fact, 
and  one  cotmbaiated  by  the  Holy  Scripturea  (1  Tim.  iv, 
i;  Kom.  i,28;  2  Then,  ii,  11,  Ueb.  vi,  S).  But  thia 
condition,  again,  is  not  so  much  the  restilt  of  God's  tte- 
tenninatioQ  as  of  their  own  inveterate  perrenity.  See 
Uhfahixjnablk  Sin. 

Jndldnm  Del.    See  Judoheiitb  of  God. 

fn'dlth  (Beb.  rrAudifjt,'  n^'1^n|>,  JweB ;  Septuag. 
'lovJiS),  the  name  of  two  Iteialta ;  piopeily  the  femi- 
nine form  of -nqn^,  Jadiew  (comp.  Jer.  xxxri,  U,21)  i 
but  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  Uika>  as 
the  correlative  otJudoM,  Le.  "praued." 

1.  The  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite,  and  one  of  the 
flrat  two  wives  of  Eum  (Gen.  xiviiM).    She 
nrbere  more  correctly  called  Aiiolib.\i(ak,  the  daughter 
of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  iiivi,2-H).    See  Esau. 

2.  The  heroine  of  tbe  apocryphal  hook  which  bei 
ber  naiiw,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  {oety  (Jnd. 
viii,  G),  beauty  (ni,  SI),  courage,  and  chastity  (xvi,  22 
aq.).  Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon  (ix,  3).  and 
the  manner  in  which  ahe  lerers  to  bis  cruel  deed  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  !S  aq.),  mark  the  conception  of  the  chaiacter, 
which  evidently  belongs  lo  ■  period  of  alem  and  peril- 
ooB  conflict.  The  moet  uiucrupuloua  daring  (ch.  xiii)  is 
combined  with  zealous  riljialiam  (xii,  1  sq.),  and  faith  is 
tnnwd  to  action  rather  than  to  supplication  (viii,Sl  sq.). 
dement  of  Rome  (Ep.  \,6b)  asugns  to  Judith  the  epi- 
thet given  to  Jael  ('loufti'S  i)  ;iaiiapia);  and  Jerome 
■eee  in  ber  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep  huix,  11,  p508i 
Judith  ...  in  typo  EcclenJB  diaboluro  rapite  titmca- 
vit;  compare  Ep  i»ii,  21,  p,  106),  Accoiding  to  the 
Greek  text,  Judith  was  the  rich  widow  of  Manaaeea  of 
Bethulia ;  to  which  the  Tulgate  adds  that  she  was  the 
daughter  ofHeTari,or  more  pioperiy  Bean  CiKS),  as 
the  Hebrew  recemdon  baa  it;  the  latter  also  places  her 
in  tbe  davs  of  Haccabaus,  which  is  undoubtedly  cWiecL 
See  Ji'iiiTH,  BoitK  on 

JUDITH,  Book  op,  one  of  the  moet  interesting  of 
the  apocryphal  hooka,  which  haa  called  forth  a  greater 
variety  of  opinions  amonK  interpTtter*  since  the  days  of 
the  Uelbimalion  than  almiat  any  other  of  the  Deutcro- 
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canonical  productions.    Its  historical  bearioga  an  ea- 
peeiallv  impurtanl. 

L  riEfctndPcinliMq/'tAe^Boiii.— TheboofcianailMd 
after  its  heroine,  r^^^R**  =  Jewew.     St.  Jerome's  opio- 
ia  ao  called  because  Judith  was  tbe  autbottM 
Hflif.  in  J^.ifS).  is  rightly  rejected  by  every 
scholar.    In  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  veruon,  tbe 
Vulgate,  and  m  WydiOe's  transUtion,  Judith  is  placed 
between  Tobit  and  Eather.    Thia  is  followed  by  Cover- 
Geneva  vernon,  the  Biahopa*  Bible,  and  the  A. 
v.,  where,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  division,  it  ia  put  bo- 
Tobit  and  lie  apocryphal  Eathei.     In  the  Vati- 
can copies  it  is  placed  between  Tobat  and  the  Wiadom 
of  Salomon;  in  the  Zurich  ffible,  between  Baruch  and 
the  apocrypbal  Esther;  whilat  Luther  puts  it  at  the 
head  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

II.  Dtiis/B  and  ConlaiU  of  Iht  jBoot— The  object  of 
this  book  evidently  is  to  show  that  as  long  as  God's  peo- 
ple walk  in  his  commandmenta  blamekssly,  no  matter 
bow  distieaoing  the  drcumstancea  in  which  they  may 
iporarily  be  phieed,  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  ene- 
to  triumph  over  them,  but  will  in  due  time  appear 
their  deliverance,  and  cause  even  thoae  who  are  not 
Jews  to  acknowledge  that  the  God  of  larsel  is  the  only 
true  God.    In  its  external  form  thia  book  beare  the 
character  of  tbe  record  of  a  bislatical  event,  deacritang 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Assj^ian*  by  the  Jew* 
through  tbe  prowtsa  of  a  woman. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  NtAuchadneiiaT, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek,  Nabucbodaoasar,  king 
of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  aansted  by  tbe  nations  who 
dwelt  in  the  hill-country,  by  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Hydaa- 
pes,  and  by  the  plain  of  Arioch,  king  of  the  ElymB- 
ans,  made  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  who 
had  fortifed  himself  in  Ecbatana  (i,  1-7);  and,  despite 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  lountriea  of  tbe  west,  Pcnia,  U- 
banos,  anIi-Libanus,  Carmel,  Galaad,  Galilee,  Eadraeloa, 
Samaria,  etc.,  refusing  their  aid  {ver.  8-1!),  conquered 
Arphaxad,  and  returned  home  to  Nineveh  in  the  aevon- 
teenth  year  of  hia  leign  (ver.  lS-16).  Tbe  following 
year,  determined  to  carry  out  Iiia  resolution  to  wreak  hu 
vengeance  on  thoae  nations  who  refused  tbeir  aid,  ha 
dispatched  his  chief  general  HolofenieB,  at  the  held  of 
120,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry  (ii,  l-K),  who  soon 
subdued  Meaopotamia,  Syria,  Libyan  Cilicia,  and  Idunuea 
(ii,89;  iti,e),andmBrchedon  JodK«(ver.9,I0).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  made  a  voluntuy  aabmia- 
rion,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  territories 
from  being  laid  waate,  thdr  sacred  groves  homed,  and 
their  idols  destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honors  ahould 
'™i.^t*Kl  '  t*  P*'"!  0"l'  ^  Nebncbadneiiar.  Holofemcs,  having 
which  bears  ^^^  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Eedraelon  (i,  8),  re- 
mained inactive  for  a  whole  month — or  two,  according 
to  the  Latin  vernon.  But  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  having  heard  of 
Holofemea'a  atrocitiea,  and  being  afraid  of  his  deepuUtng 
the  Temple,  determined  to  leaist  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  under  the  direction  of  tbeir  high-priest 
Joacb'mi,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  They  at  once  took 
poasession  of  the  higb  motmtains  and  fortided  villages 
(iv,  1-5),  whilst  the  inhalutanta  of  Bethulia  and  Beta- 
meatham,  according  to  tbe  command  of  the  high-priest 
Joachim,  guarded  the  passes  of  tbe  mountaini  near  Do- 
thaim  (ver.  6-8) ;  and,  having  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations,  they  held  a  solemn  fast  and  prayed  to  God 
for  protection  (ver.  3-15>  Enraged,  as  well  aa  aaton- 
iahed  at  tlieii  audacity  ui  preparing  to  fight  againai  him, 
Holofemes  made  inquiries  c^the  chiefs  of  Amman  and 
Moab  who  thia  peopk  waa  (v,  1-4).  Achior,  the  leader 
of  the  Ammonites,  then  givea  him  tbe  history  of  tbe 
Jews,  and  tells  him  that  no  power  couM  vanquish  them 
unless  they  ain  against  their  God  (ver.  6-31).  The 
proud  army,  however,  becomes  excecdin^y  angry  with 
this  suicment  (vi,  1-9),  and  Htdofcmea  ordera  Achior 
to  be  thrown  into  tite  Jewish  camp,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  general  doKmctian  which  waa 
impending  over  the  people  whoio  be  desorUted  aa  iiv 
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TlnetUe  (ver.  tO-18).  The  Jewa  [nek  him  up,  uid  kad 
him  U>  the  ^rernar  of  BeChulU,  IB  whom  ha  icUua 
thU,  uid  who  comrarU  bim  (ver.  14-21).  The  next  day 
HoluTeraea  marchM  Bguiut  B«thiilia,  ttkxa  the  moun- 
tain paaaea,  aeiza  all  the  Buppli»  of  water  (vii,  1-7),  and 
lays  uege  Co  the  city  (vei.  8-19),  whicb  la>U  Tony  daji, 
when  the  ramishiag  people  aq^  upon  the  governor 
OziaB  to  suTTender  it,  and  he  decides  to  do  bo  uolese  re- 
lieved within  Ave  days  (ver.  20-82).  The  pioua  widow 
Judith,  however,  deoouncea  thii  deciaion  u  tempting 
the  AltDighty  (viii,  1-91),  and  copceires  a  plan  for  de- 
lirering  the  people  (vet.  SS-36).  With  thi>  view  she 
entreau  the  governor  and  elders  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
mirender,  and  to  permit  the  gate*  of  the  city  to  be 
opened  for  her.  Having  prayed  to  the  God  of  her  fa- 
tbera  for  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ix,  1-U),  she  ar- 

who  cairiea  a  bag  of  provimon,  goes  to  the  camp  of 
Holofemee  (x,  I-l  1 ).  The  gnaids,  seeing  this  beautiful 
woman,  and  bearing  her  Mory,  conduct  her  to  the  gen- 
eral (ver.  l'2-!3),  whom  the  lella  that  the  Jews  would 
DOW  be  vanquiihed,  became  they  had  linned  againat 
God  in  eating  the  victuals  consented  lo  the  Temple . 
(xi,  1-15)1  t^*t  '^  ''■d  fled  from  the  impending  de- 
atruction,  and  would  show  him  the  access  to, the  city, 
only  requesting  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  the  camp  to  pray  in  the  night  (ver.  16-19).  Hoi 
femes,  smitlcn  with  her  ebaims,  givea  her  a  sumptuous 
entertainment,  and  invites  her  to  remain  alone  with  him 
within  Che  tent  that  night  (xii,  1-20).  When  heavily 
asleep  in  coniequeace  of  having  drunk  too  freely,  Juditb 
seizes  his  Alchion,  strikes  otT  his  head,  give*  it  tn  her 
maid  outside,  who  puts  it  in  tlie  bag  which  contained 
the  proviaons ;  they  both  leave  the  camp  as  usual  un- 
der the  piBience  of  devotion,  and  return  to  Bethulis,  div- 
playiug  tbe  bead  of  Holofemes,  amidst  tbe  rejoicings 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  people  (liii,  1-20'  '  '  * 
hearing  of  this  wonderful  deliveiance,  is  at 
verted  to  Judaism,  whilst  Judith  counsels  the  Israelites 
to  sarprite  tbe  enemy  next  momuig  (xiv,  1-10),  who, 
being  panic4tricken  it  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  toac 
discomfited,  lesviog  immense  spoil  in  the  bands  of  tbt 
Jews  (xiv,  ll-xv,  11).  The  women  of  Israel  then  ex- 
press their  gntltude  to  their  sister  (ver.  IS-1S>,  wbilsc 
Judith  bursts  forth  in  a  sublime  song  of  praise  to  the 
GadDrtbeirsalvaUou(xvi,  1-17), whereupon  all  of  them 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worahip  the  Lord  with  sacriSces 
and  feastings  (ver.  18-20).  Judith  aTterwards  returns  to 
ber  native  plaice,  Belhulia,  manumits  her  maid,  and  dies 
at  the  advanceil  age  of  106  jean,  greatly  lamented  by  all 
tbe  nation,  whose  peace  no  enemy  dared  to  disturb  for  a 
long  time  (ver.  2l-2b).  Tbe  Jews  enjoying  a  profound 
and  happy  peace,  a  yearly  festival  (according  to  the 
Vulgate)  is  initilutcd  in  honor  of  the  victory, 

III.  Oriyituil  Lansvagt,  Veriiimi,  Condition  ofihe  Texti, 
eft— That  this  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
or  Syro-Chaldaic  is  distinctly  declared  by  Sl  Jerome, 
who  saya  that  "Judith  is  read  by  tlie  Jews  among  tbe 
Hagiographa  .  .  .  and,  being  icriUai  in  Ckaldet  (Chal- 
dso  sermonc  couscriplns),  is  reckoned  among  the  histo- 
Ties,"  and  that  he  hai)  used  a  Chaldee  codex  lo  correct 
thereby  the  vitiated  readings  of  tbe  MSS.  {Prtrf.  ad 
Jud.).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  Byian- 
tine  historian  John  Malalos  (IL  circa  A.D.  880),  who, 
having  embodied  the  contents  of  Jndtth  in  hisChrono- 
gtaphia,  remarks,  TaCrnr  li  iv  Tore  'E^pnitoic  l/ifipi- 
roi  ypafoi,;  (i,'203,  ed.Oxon.  1631).  Besides,  the  Greek 
contains  unmistakable  indications  that  it  was  made  from 
a  Hebrew  or  Aramiean  original,  e.  g.  giving  the  Hebrew 
use  of  the  relative  i»>  ^  iiET^;3(K  Jt  atT(|;  (1, 2),  di' ro 
wX^C  aiiTiiv  (zvi,  4),  the  literal  rendering  of  ri:nn3, 
ly  rg  vapi/i/SaXp  (xii,  7),  which  has  occasioned  so  mueb 
dilSeulty  to  inlerprelen,  hut  which  is  easy  enough  when 
it  is  borne  in  miud  that  tbe  Hebrew  preposition  3  sig- 
taBttal,bs,«ear;  the  manv  Hebraisms  (i, 7, 16;  ii,6,7, 
18,23,  iii,B,105  iv,  2,6,  li.  13;  v,  9, 12,  U,  16,18;  vii,  | 
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sitionofaHebrewori^naL  Betani  (i,  9)  tbe  latia  egs- 
ceivea  to  be  Betb-anoth  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  taw  mat  fi, 
12)  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile.  Fur  x-OAaimr  bs  nwk 
T(a\iaiw,  and  conuden  Kasaes  to  be  an  ovcni^it  Sat 
Tantaish.  Origen  was  tberelbre  misintbrmed  wbeo  be 
was  told  that  Judith  did  not  exist  in  tbe  Hetwew  (wtpi 
Tallin  rl/iov  J^pflv  lyvaiarai  Sn  nf  Tw0if  ae  XP^t~ 
rai  oiiSi  r^  'lovSiS,  Di^i  yip  Ivoim  ai/ri  nJ  »  Aa». 
cpipois  'Elipaiarai,  ie  uw  airriu  /laAiyTis  iytt'ma- 
/iiv.  Ep.  od  A/nc^  sec  13).  The  Old  LoOh  and  the 
Syriae  versiiHis  were  made  from  the  SeptoagitU,  which, 
however,  does  not  represent  afixedHtbnrw  or  Aasaan 
original  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  vanons  neat- 
sions  of  it  differing  greatly  From  each  other.  This  is, 
moreover,  torroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  Latin. 
the  MSS.  of  which  also  deviated  greatly  frotn  each  oth- 
er, and  which  St.  Jerome  corrected  aonwding  id  an  An- 
mnui  codex,  dilTers  materially  fiom  the  Sepc  aoM- 
times  having  more  than  the  taUer  (ciHap.VuIg.  ir,8-U 
with  Sept.  iv,  10;  Tulg.  T,  11,  12  with  Sept-  v,  11-K; 
Vulg.  v,  26-29  with  Septnag.  v,  23-SG ;  Volg.  vi,  lb- 1» 
with  Sept.  vi,  19;  Vulg.  vii,  18-»  with  Sept  vii  »>. 
sometimes  leas  (comp.Vulg.  vii,  9  sq.,  with  Sept.  vii,  8~ 
15;  Vulg.v,  11  sq,with  9ept,v,  17-M;  Vnlg.  ii.i-:, 
1 1  sq.,  with  Sept.  ii,  7,10).     Sometimea  tlie  names  ve 

tbenumbeis(i,2;  ii,l;  vii,2,etc).  A  very  initiate  di- 
lation of  tbe  variations  between  tbe  Vulgate  and  tbe 
Sept.  is  given  by  Capellus,  Commenlarii  rl  fi'ota  Crilito 
»  y.  T.  (Amslel.  1089),  p.  571,  etc. ;  and  Eicbbotn.  £iis- 
laliaiginiiieapotrypiiiclimSciTj/ieii,jhSlS,ttc  Then 
are  also  extant  several  Hehiew  recenaiona  of  Jndiih- 
Tbree  of  these  have  been  published  bv  Jelliiwk  in  Ui 
BaA  Ifa-Midnuh,  vols,  i  and  ii,  Leiptig,  IS6S,  anl  the 
one  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Greek  and  I^tin  ver- 
sions certainly  remove*  all  the  diffieoltieB  aguBM  tbs 
historical  character  of  the  book  contained  in  tlMi&va- 
sioDL  Theyarecalledn=isni  tSTlM,r^'"n">nrTB 
(fiedffa-Jfiilraii,  1,130-136),  and  n-i-nm  RcrB  (i, 
12-22).  Other  Hebrew  editions  (n'ntrr'  n'SJC)  ban 
been  published  at  Beriin  (1766, 8vo),  Venioe  (s,  a.  Svo), 
and  Fnnkfort-on-tbe-Main  (ed.  S.,  London,  ITl&.ttn), 
Coverdale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  fidlowing  Ijitlwr  mi 
the  Zurich  Bible,  have  translated  from  tbe  Vulf;«a, 
whilst  (he  Geneva  vernon,  whicb  is  foUowed  by  ibc  L 
v.,  has  a  translation  of  the  Greek  text. 

IV.  HiitoTicat  Chaneltroftht  Book. — Then  are  Hart 
theories  about  tbe  nature  of  this  book ; 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Refoimalioii,  the  vie*  ihM 
this  book  records  arinal  Aiitorg  was  nniverasUy  oster- 
'  lined  among  Christians.  Tbe  diBbrenoe  of  otoiuui 
'hich  obtainedduring  those  fifteen  nntiirie*.  and  whidi 
:ill  exiiits  among  the  defenders  of  ita  historical  dianc- 
:r,  is  about  the  precise  time  when  these  events  ko~ 
id,  involving  as  a  neeesaary  coaseqnence  the  idemlifica- 
on  of  the  principal  character^  etc  The  limita  of  tkt 
mge  of  time  within  which  tbey  have  alltmatdy  fcooi 
placed  are  &C.7S4-A.D.  IIT.  The  most  aocioii  orw- 
ion,  however,  is,  that  the  drcumitances  ber«  dear^nd 
occurred  afler  the  Babykmian  captivity,  wEucb  is  >■%- 
ported  bj  tbe  book  itself  (comp.  iv,  S;  v,  18. 19.  Sqit.-. 
V,  22, 23, Vnlg.).  Still,  as  it  does  not  tell  wbo  this  Neb- 
uchadneziai  was,  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  aiii 
ify  him  with  every  Persian  monarch  in  some*- 
sion.  Thus,  8l  Augustine  (D«  Cfc.ZJet,  I  ■-  -- 
others,  take  him  lo  he  Camdiyai  Jalios  A 
Georgius  Syncellus  regard  him  as 
Estius,  etc,  make  him  to  be  Darau  llj^tta^iit .-  wkika 
Sulpioiut  Severua  and  others  identify  bio  wiih  Aft*- 
zer»stC)cAiu(com^Suidas,s.r.jBditli;  BdlumincLik 
l-'tri.  On,!,  tS;  Seholi,  £.»fcslMy  w>  dfe  HtSignx  S^^ 
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In,  ii,  SSS  iq.).  AguDit  this  view,  bowerer,  ii  to  be 
urged,  thai,  1.  All  thoe  monuchi  biitriled  the  piov- 
iucci  which  ate  deacribed  in  thii  book  u  having  been 
totfiuTtii/or  (ioi  b^  Holofenes,  thiu  preclndiiig  the 
ideality  of  any  one  ol  them  with  Nebachadnexur.  !. 
Nineveh,  wiuch  ii  here  menticned  u  the  c«^lal  of  Neb- 
DChadnanar'^  or  tbe  Anyiiin  empire,  wae  dcatniyed 
before  the  Babyloidan  Mptivi^,  and  DO  AB^rriin  or  H»- 
diao  kingdom  exiated  daring  the  pixt-eicllian  period.  8. 
Tbe  Pwriane.Syiana.PbcBniciane.Ciliciana.and  Egyp- 
tiaoa  are  deanibeJ  aa  utject  to  the  Aaejriane,  which 
could  not  have  been  tbe  ca«e  after  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah,wfaen  the  Anyrian  empire  waa  wholly  exliogniah- 
ed,  and  tbe  Pemiaua,  instead  of  being  lubject  to  the  Aa- 
■yiiana,  liad  made  tbenuelvee  lordi  over  them,  and  all 
tiw  other  nitioDB  of  the  East,  from  tbe  IleUeipont  to 
tbe  Hiver  Indoa.  4.  There  is  no  point  of  time  except 
the  Maccahnan  period  when  the  eventu  tiere  FHsided 
oould  poaaibly  have  occurred,  since  the  Jews  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Penians  for  207  yean,  then  were  under  the 
dominion  uf  Alexander  the  (iieai,  and  finally  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  tbe  kings  of  Syria  till  tbcy  obtained  their 
independence  throiigh  Judaa  tlaccahnos,  CC 164.  Tbe 
only  time  lo  which  they  could  poaaibly  be  refund  is 
that  of  AmiochnB  Epipbuic«,  but  this  supposiiton  is  in- 
consiMeat  with  the  fact  that  the  Jcwi  bad  but  recently 
returned  trtaa  captivity,  and  mlored  the  'wonhip  of 
God  in  the  TemiJe.  The  geographical  incooitstCDcies 
are  equally  embarrasung. 

To  escape  these  difficuttio,  and  more  especially 
obtain  a  point  of  lime  suitable  fur  Ihedc  events,  Usher, 
Lloyd,  Calmet,  Hontfaucon,  Prideaux,  Wbistun,  Wulff, 
etc.,  mainUun  that  they  occurred  btfort  Ih  txile,  either 
in  tbe  rdgn  of  Zedekiah,  Hananeh,  Amon,  Jouah,  or 
Jehoiakim.  The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the 
story  is  to  be  plaued  ander  Hanaseeh,  and,  as  Calmet, 
Montfaacon,  Prideaux.  Whislon,  and  ol  hen  will  have  it, 
after  this  monarch's  retom  from  Babylon.  According 
to  them,  the  events  icconteil  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
the  collateral  circumstances,  occurred  in  the  following 
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Kanasaeh  begins  to  reign SMK    OH 

He  la  taken  prisoner  itTBabylon  and  sent  back 

to  Jndca BSff 

War  between  Nebncbadneiiar  and  Arphaud..  t3^^ 

Vleiory  of  Nebncbadueaar  over  Arpbniad W41 

Bipadltion  of  Unlofenieiand  siege  of  BelbnUa  BUi 

Death  of  ManasHb 8S«1 

Amon,  his  sou,  beiff  ns  to  relan .....,.,..-.-.,,.  88V1    HR 

Amonls  ma rdered  for  bis  wickedness tSM    '" 

Joalah,  bis  son,  succeeds  blio,  being  dght  years 

olJ ?.... 8S6I 

Deathof  Judith,  "ECd  1(»  years BSM 

BalUeofMegiddnsDddeslhnfKlngJnslnb...  B^ 
The  last  siege  of  Jemtslem  by  Nsbncbsdneiiar  Ml*    EM 
DeslnKtlon  of  Jerusalem  and  captlvItT  of  lbs 

Jews :...... MIS  on 

The  Nebuchadnezzar  of  this  book  is,  according  lo  this 
theory,  Saoedacbinus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Eiar- 
haddon  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  in  tbe 
31st  year  of  Manssseb's  reign,  and  Arpha.tad  ii  Deioces, 
king  of  Media.  But  this  j)re-Mn(jan  view  again  incnn 
the  following  objections :  t.  It  makes  Judith  lobe  tirti/- 
tkra  years  old  at  the  time  when  she  is  described  as  "  a 
fair  damsel"  (^  trmlienf  t)  i«i\^)  captivating  Holofer- 
nes  (lii,  IS)  and  ravithing  tbe  hearts  of  many  who  de- 
nted to  marry  her  (xvi,  3S).  Calmet,  however,  is  not 
disconcerted  by  supponng  ibat  Judith  might  in  thii 
case  be  sixty-three  or  sixty  years  old, "  being  ihRt  what 
we  call  a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
pelaon,"  "  hkely,"  ailds  Du  TMn,  "  lo  charm  an  old  gen- 
eraL"  S.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  chap,  xri, 
23,  where  we  are  expressly  told  that  "there  was  none 
that  made  the  children  of  Israel  afraid  in  the  days  of 
Judith,  nor  a  long  lime  after  her  death."  For  even  if 
we  take  the  words  "  a  long  time  after  her  death"  to 
mean  tio  more  than  twenty  years,  thin  would  bring  Ju- 
dith's death  to  timlji  years  belore  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  U^iddo,  wherein  Juaiah  was  mortally  wounded. 
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whereas  this  hjrpothesis  places  her  death  imijfour  years 
before  that  calamitous  event.  This  inconsisuncy  is  aliU 
more  faring  according  to  the  calculations  of  Prideaux, 
who  maintaiiti  that  Judith  could  not  have  been  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age  when  ibe  captivated  Holo- 
femes,  ss  this  carries  down  her  death  to  the  1th  year 
of  Zedekiah,  when  the  sute  of  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  for  several  years  by  tbe  Bahjloni- 
BDB,  and  actually  Imngs  the  period  involved  in  the  "long 
time  after  her  death"  beyond  the  total  subveiNon  of  the 
Jewish  stale.  S.  Judith  affirms  that  tbere  was  no  Jew 
to  be  found  in  sny  city  who  worshipped  idolatry  (viii, 
17. 18).  which  is  incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Hanas- 
seh,Amon,  and  the  first  ^bt  years  of  Josiah  (comp.  i 
Chron,  xxiiii,  14-17).  4.  Holofemes,  the  chief  officer 
of  tbe  Asxyrian  army,  who  iiad  only  recently  invaded 
Judiea  and  taken  Manasseb  prisoner,  must  surely  have 
known  something  about  the  Jews,  yet  he  is  described  ss 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  this  Jewish 
monarch,  ss  not  knowing  tbe  people  and  tbe  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  being  obliged  to  ask  for  some  information 
about  them  from  tbe  Amoritish  chief  (v,  1-3).  b.  The 
Jewish  state  is  reprtsealed  as  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  bigb-priest  and  a  kind  of  Sanhedrim  (vi,  3- 
14,  XV,  8),  which  is  only  compatible  with  IbejKuf-en'uis 
period,  when  the  Jews  had  no  king.  6.  The  book  itself 
distinctly  teDs  us  m  chap,  iv,  3,  and  v,  18,  that  the  evenla 
transpired  q^tr  the  captivity,  as  is  rightly  inlerpreled 
by  the  compilera  nf  the  marginal  leferencee  of  the  A.  V., 
who,  on  this  passage,  refer  to  2  Kings  xxv,  9-11,  and 
Ezrai,l^ 

b.  Tbe  dUSculty  of  taking  tbe  book  to  record  either 
pre-exilian  or  poM-exilian  history  made  Luther  view  it 
as  ^  a  Ttligiout  Jiction  or  pofm,  wriiten  by  a  holy  and 
ingenious  man,  who  depicts  therein  tbe  victory  of  the 
Jewish  people  over  all  tbeir  cnemieis  which  God  at  all 
times  moat  wonderfully  voochtafee.  .  .  .  Judith  is  the 
Jewish  people,  repreeented  as  a  chaste  and  holy  widow, 
which  la  always  the  character  of  God's  people.  Holo- 
femes  is  the  heathen,  the  godless  or  unchristian  lord  of 
all  ages,  while  the  city  of  Betbulia  denotes  a  virgin,  it»> 
dicating  that  the  believing  Jews  of  those  days  were  the 
pure  virgins"  (Ftirrafc  an/i  BaiA  JiuUlk).  Some  of 
tbe  namea  can  scarcely  have  been  choeen  without  regard 
to  their  derivatiw  (e.  g.  AchioT=£ro(i>r  o/Li^;  Be- 
thuliaitT'Sira,  the  rirgiii  of  Jtkovak),  and  the  bi»- 
lorical  diflicidlies  of  the  person  of  Nebucbsdneiaar  dia- 
appear  when  he  is  regarded  as  the  scriptdral  type  of 
wwldly  power.  Urotius,  elaborating  upon  this  idea, 
regards  it  as  a  parabolic  description  of  Antiochus  Epiph> 
anea's  assault  on  Judsa — "  Judilb  is  tit  Jnciih  ptiople 
(n^tin^);  Betbulia  is  lie  TempU  (rf^X  [1''3),  the 
sword  which  went  out  of  it,  the  prantn  of  Iht  tak/ti 
Nebuchaduezzatsigniaeede  drrtf;  Assyria  is pridr,  rjts 
detifi  Hnffdom ;  Holofemes  is  Ihr  drriTt  nsf runait ; 
(■em  llVn,  liaor  inpeKu,  mittuter  diaboli);  the  wid- 
ow is  (Ac  Ktlpttimit  Iff  Ike  JaciihpH^  under  the  tyr- 
anny uf  Antiochus  Einphanes ;  Joachim  or  Ehakim  sig- 
nifies God  iciU  arin  (C^p  hln''  or  Dip''  iS)  to  defend 
Judsa  and  cut  olTthe  instrument  of  the  devil  who  would 
have  her  corrupted."  Many  of  tbe  mo<lem  writers  who 
regard  it  as  containing  pure  Action  call  it  either  drama 
(Buddeua).  epopee  (Artropieue,  Moreus,  Von  Niehubr, 
etc),  apologue  (Babor),  didactic  poem  (Jabn),  moral 
Action  (Bauer),  or  romance  (BertboM).  Among  the 
Uoman  Catholics  this  notion  of  an  allegory  is  favored 
by  Jahn,  who  maintains  that  tbe  difficulties  are  other- 
wise insuperable.  De  Welle,  however,  considers  that 
the  fact  of  Mulofemes  being  a  historical  name  (logether 
with  other  reasons)  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory-,  as  maintained  by  (irotiua.  The  name  Hole- 
fernes  is  found  in  Appian  (/n  St/riac,  c  47)  and  in  Po- 
iybius  (x,  II).  The  latter  historian  sutes  that  Hob- 
femes,  having  conquered  Cappadocis,  lost  it  by  endeav- 
Ofing  to  change  the  customs  of  tbe  country,  and  lo 
introduce  Ihe  drunken  rites  of  Bacchus;  and  Caaaubon 
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{ad  A  (A«.)  lunjectoie*  that  Cbu  iru  Uu  HoMamra  of 
JudiUi.  Fnnn  its  teiminition  the  name  ia  Mppoaed  to 
be  of  Peraian  eitniction  (oomp»rB  Oropiernw,  Polfbiui, 
Kxxiii,  12).  u  TiMpliemea,  Artiphemei,  etc. 

e.  Ah  Ibt  book  itwlf,  however,  givn  no  iDtimMioa 
whAlerei  that  it  is  afoiionor  on  aliegory,  hut,  on  the 
coDUvrr,  puiporu  to  be  real  hiUoiy,  m  ia  evident  fnim 
iwiDinutegeogT«phic«l(i,7i  ii,Slsq.;  iii.  9  sq. ;  iv, 4, 
6  iq.).  hiatoricil  (i,  6  aq.),  and  iihronolagicil  (i,  13, 16 ; 
viii,  4 ;  xvi,  23)  (leKripcioiu,  GuUnum,  UenfeLd,  Keil, 
and  oCheia  uke  it  to  cmcain  a  subatance  of  Imth  em- 
belliihed  with  fiction.  This  view  is  uipported  by  the 
foUovridg  facta:  1.  Natwithataading  the  arlutmy  and 
uncritical  manner  in  which  the  deutero-canonical  bia- 
toiians  dispose  of  th^  materials,  they  bare  always  a 
cortain  amount  of  truth,  arotuid  which  they  cluster  the 


tndili 
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'  of  the  I 


if  Judith  ia  given  in  the  ancient  Jewish  piayen 
for  the  first  and  second  Sabbaths  of  Ms  FauI  o/Oedtm- 
tiat — beginning  with  SlSni  ""a  nslK  "'B  ^11*  and 
SKiy.  J^Ola  yH — among  the  eventa  which  occnned 
in  the  times  of  Antiochoa  Epiphanea,  and  it  cannot  be 
•opposed  that  the  Jews  would  make  it  the  basis  of 
thankagiTing  when  the  deliverance  was  never  wrought, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  nothing  but  a  fiction.  S.  Theie 
are  ancient  Midraabim  wbich  record  the  facta  indepen- 
dently of  the  book  of  Judith.  There  is  one,  in  particu- 
lar, which  gives  a  better  recension  of  this  book  than 
either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate,  beara  aa  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  as  these  two 
renionB  bear  to  each  other,  and  removes  many  of  the  dif' 
flcnltiea  againat  ita  btatorical  truthfulneaa,  inaamuch  aa 
it  begina  with  ch.  v,  6,  and  thus  shows  that  the  Septua- 
gint, from  which  the  other  veraiona  were  made,  has  pot 
together  two  diOerent  racocda. 

Tboae,  however,  who  understand  the  book  to  be  an 
allegoriod  representation  of  the  Jewiah  people,  widowed 
as  to  earthly  resources,  yet,  by  favor  with  fiod  and  man, 
prevailing  over  the  powers  of  the  world,  do  not  thus  re- 
lieve the  fable  horn  grave  moral  objection!.  An  intel- 
ligent Jew,  well  lead  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptorea,  could 
not  have  thought  of  setting  op  Jnditb  as  a  proper 
embodiment  of  female  heroism  and  virtue.  Her  plan 
of  procedure  ia  marred  throughout  by  hypocrisy  and 
deceit ;  ahe  even  praya  to  God  that  he  would  prosper 
her  deceit  (ik,  12),  and  praiseiihe  cruelty  of  Simeon  in 
slaying  the  Shechemitea,  as  if  his  deed  bore  on  it  the 
aanction  of  he4ven,  though  Jacob,  the  father  of  Simeon, 
had  conngned  it  in  the  name  of  God  to  eternal  reproba- 
tion. The  spirit  of  vengeance,  resolute  in  ita  aim,  un.- 
aciupulouB  in  the  meana  taken  to  accomplish  it,  ia  the 
pervading  animus  of  the  story — a  spirit  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  general  teaching  of  Old  aa  well  aa  New 
Testament  Scripture,  and  incapable  of  being  embodied 
In  a  heroic  atory  except  by  one  who  had  i 
regard  for  the  political  than  the  moral  and  reli^ua  el- 
ements in  Jud^sm. 

V.  A  athor  and  Dolt. — The  difi^nce  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  is  as  great  as  it  is  npon  the  character  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  named  either  by  Philo  or  Josephua; 
DOT  have  we  any  indication  whatever  by  which  to  form 
a  conjecture  respecting  its  author.  But  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  contemporaiy,  Irom  the  drcumatance  of  the  hmily 
of  AchioT  being  mentioned  as  still  in  existence,  and  of 
the  festival  of  Judith  b«ng  a^ll  celebrated.  If  this  fes- 
tival ever  took  place,  it  must  tiave  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  aa  Calmet  observes,  no  record  of  it  can  be 
traced  unce  the  exile.  Professor  Alber,  of  Pesth,  how- 
ever, maintaina  that  it  ia  atiil  recorded  hi  the  Jewish 
calendars,  Jahn,  after  Grotius,  refers  the  date  of  the 
book  to  the  Maccabtean  period,  and  derives  an  argument 
for  ita  late  composition  from  the  fact  of  the  feast  of  the 
New  Moon  being  mentioned  (viii,  6,  comp.  with  Mark 
XT,  42),  De  Wette  {Ewlatiav)  conceives  that  the 
whole  campoHtion  bespeaks  an  author  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Palestine,  who  could  not  lave  lived  beyond  the 
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«ad  of  the  lat  csntory  of  the  Qiiiatian  mt*  (Ibe  data 
assigned  to  it  by  Eichhoni),  inasnoch  aa  it  ia  than  ciud 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  that  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  much  earlier  written.  Hovcn,  a  Koman  CalbsliG 
professor  at  Bono,  a  man  of  great  peDetnoon  in  sunilaT 
iiiveatigatioDS  respecting  the  canonical  books  of  the  OU 
Testament,  endeavors  to  fix  the  dato  of  ita  cimpoKlin 
in  the  year  aa  lOL  "The  author,"  he  ohswrBS, "who 
has  transferred  the  geographical  relations  of  his  ova 
time  to  a  former  period  [see,  however,  Foster,  GtBgra- 
pif  of  Arabia,  1844,  i,  18fi],  makes  the  Jewish  lemioy 
commence  at  Scytbopolis  (iii.  10),  and  makes  Bethalia, 
against  which  Uotofemee  directed  bis  attack,  the  first 
Jewiah  city  at  the  enlnnca  into  Judaa  (iv,  7),  rechoo- 
ing  the  territory  intervening  between  thia  and  Sama- 
ria as  tributary  to  the  Jewish  high-print.  Thia  atala 
of  afikini  continued  trom  the  time  of  John  IlyTcams 
to  Pompey'a  invasion  of  Judsa.  UyrcaDaa  had  aoaed 
upon  Samaria,  and  wrested  Scytbopdis,  with  tbe  anr- 
loundiug  territory,  from  Epiciates,  the  general  of  Pul> 
emy  I^thurua  (Joaephua,  AiU.  xiii,  10,  S),  B.C  110,  ac- 
cording to  Usher.  But  Ssmaria  and  Scylbopolia,  with 
other  acqnisitioiiB  of  the  Maccabees,  were  kat  ftcvrer  to 
the  Jewish  nation  when  Pompey,  B.C  48,  reduced  Jb- 
dua  to  ita  ancient  limits.  The  sea-coaat  <iii.  1),  inde- 
pendent of  the  Jews,  continDed,  mnce  tbe  laat  years  id 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Janoma,  to  he  a  Jewiah  posses- 
non ;  but  Carmel.  which  (i,  S)  was  iohalnteil  by  the 
Uentilu,  waa  stilt  independent  in  tbe  beginning  of  hi* 
reign,  and  he  first  sdzed  it  after  the  war  with  Ploltay 
Lfthyrus  (xiii,  16,  i).'  It  ia  to  this  war  that  Hortn 
oonnders  tbe  book  of  Judith  to  refer,  and  be  supposes  it 
to  have  been  written  after  the  imfoitunale  battle  at 
Asochis,  in  Galilee  (or,  rather,  Asopheu  on  the  Jordan) 
(Movers,  Ctier  die  Unprache  der  Dttltrobat.  BiAr, 
in  tbe  Bonner  Zeilichri/i,  xiii,  36  sq.).  De  Welte  cdb- 
ceives  that  this  hypotheius  is  opposed  by  the  following 
geographical  comtnnatiaos :  1.  Galilee  belonged  to  tbe 
Asmoncans,  the  proof  of  which,  indeed,  ia  by  no  means 
certain,  while  the  following  indications  thereof  pitaeBI 
themselves:  (a)  Asochis  seems  to  have  behmged  u  Al- 
exander Janniens,  aa  it  received  Ptolemy  Lathyrua  (Jo- 
sephus,XnLxiu,  13,4,comp.withxv.4).  (h)  Hyrtanns 
had  his  son  Alexander  Janncua  brought  up  in  Galilee 
(xiii,  12, 1).  (fjAntigonuretmiicd  from  Galilee  (IFor, 
i,8,  8).  ((f)  Ariatobulus  seized  upon  Iturm  (Jitf.iui, 
11,  8),  which  presupposes  tbe  poaaesaion  of  Galilee,  (e) 
Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circumscrihed  Yif 
Pompey,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish  high-fwiot 
(  War,  i,  10, 4).  2.  IduRuea  belonged  to  the  Jewish  state. 
but  the  Bona  of  Esau  came  to  llolofemes  (vii,  B,  18).  1. 
If  tbe  author  had  the  war  with  Ptrdemy  Latbyms  ia 
view,  the  irruption  of  Holofemes  would  rather  eent- 
spond  with  the  movemenu  of  tbe  Q'priao  army,  which 

I  proceeded  from  Aatvhia  to  Se{^boiia,  and  themt  ta 

'  Aeophen  (JiMfilumg,  %  807). 

Wolff  and  otheii  ascribe  the  autbonhip  to  AdisT, 
B.C  686-629;  Huetiua  (in  P«p.  Erang.  p.  217),  Ort- 
met  {DiaerL  Pndim.  p.  112),  eta.,  to  Joshua,  the  acn  rf 
Josedech,  the  companion  of  ZerabbabeL  B.C  »&^li: 
St  Jerome,  etc,  to  Judith  herself;  EKald,Vaihingef,<te. 
to  tbe  time  of  John  Hyrcanns,  EC  lBO-128;  Vulkmai; 
who  takes  it  to  be  an  allegorical  deacriplioo  of  the  vie- 
toiy  oT  the  Parthians  and  Jews  over  Quielus,  the  dele- 
gate of  Trajan,  maintaina  (originally  in  the  Titol.  Jtjif 
buck,  18£6,  p.  362t  and  1867,  p.  448  aq.;  afterwards  i« 
lIaniBi.d.  EinLm  d  Apoir.T'iib.im))  that  it  was  writ- 
ten for  the  twelfth  of  Adar,  A.D.  117-118.  to  commona- 
lato  this  day  (Cll^^^^!:  a^'■^).  He  make*  Nebuchal- 
neazar  stand  for  Trajan,  Nineveh  for  Antioeh,  Aanna 
for  Syria,  Arphaxad  for  the  Parthiana.  Echatana  fat 
Nisit^  Holofemes  for  Lucius  Qtuetua,  and  Jndith  tor 
Judiea.  This  explanation  aisumea  the  spuriousiMsa  of 
the  reference  in  the  First  Epiatle  of  Qenent  (}  S), 
which  is  too  early  for  tbe  date  aasgned.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Baur,  Hitiig  (in  Hilgenfeld'a  Zrittehr.  liHO^ 
p.  240  sq.),  and  Schenkel;  but  it  is  opposed  tiy  Uiit^ni- 
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feld  (AuL18«e,|i.nOK|.t  18Bl,p.S8fi>q.),Ul«iin  (Hid. 
1859,  p.  89),  Md  Emld. 

Tlw  bet,  howertt,  ihit  llun  *n  Mvenl  neonii  or 
pecouiaiu  of  iba  ct«dIs  cooUimi]  in  (he  book  orjodUh 
pTOOMdinf;  Irmd  dilhreoc  autbon,  and  devUting  nuUc- 
riall;  (mm  each  other,  pfcdudca  the  ponibilitv  of  u- 
oartUDiDB  vhma  prodnctiiKia  they  ue.  All  that  can 
be  aaid  witli  eeituDty  ia  that  tbajt  all  emanated  Irom  ■ 
Pnl  flint  an  aoum.  As  the  draiitutancM  ncoided  are 
moM  plainly  daclared  by  the  more  tiuMwonhy  Hebrew 
cofoea,  and  in  the  Jewiah  prajen,  to  have  occurred  in 
the  UaccabiBaii  Mnig^ea  for  independence  (drca  B.C 
17CH60),  Ibe  fint  and  shaneet  noord  of  them  which 
waa  naed  Tor  Utai^cal  parpoaea  moat  be  contenipoTary 
with  Iheereatji  [hemaeh-eB.  The  poetical  geniua  of  the 
nation,  bowerer.  aoon  embelUahed  the  fact*  in  tujuib 
waya,  and  benoe  the  diSerenl  lecenaiona.  The  Greek 
Tendcm  contained  in  the  Septuagint  moat  have  been 
made  at  a  mnch  later  period,  since  the  anthor  of  it  wa* 
already  ignorant  of  tbe  time  when  thcea  drcutaatancea 
oea^omd,  and,  aa  we  have  aeen,  mixed  op  two  totally 
diflerent  neoida  narrating  event*  of  diDb«nt  poinda  of 
the  Jewiah  hiMory. 

VL  CaHOmeilf  of  the  £oojL— Tboogh  the  evenU  »• 
corded  in  Judith  are  incorporated  in  the  hymnal  aervicc 
of  the  Jewa  called  ri^X1^,yet  the  book  iiaelf  was  never 
in  tbe  Jewish  ~ 


tbe  Jewiah  aynagogne  kept  up  between  treating  the 
book  with  respect  and  putting  it  into  the  canon  could 
Dot  be  prearrred  in  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  Ju- 
dith, which  waa  at  first  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Clemens  Komanus  (£p.c.6A),  was  gradually  cited  on  an 
eqtudity  with  other  Siaipture  by  Qemens  Alexandrinus 
{Stron.  iv),  TertuUian  (Be  i{<mog.  c  17),  Ambrose  (Oe 
Ofi.  Miaul,  ill,  13),  and  Augustine  (Dr  Doctrina  Chrit- 
liana,  ii,  8),  and  finally  wa*  canonized,  in  the  councils 
of  Cortbage,  by  Innocent  I  of  Rome,  under  Gelavua,  and 
of  Trent.  Soma  will  have  It  that  this  book  it  quoted  in 
the  N.  T.  (comp.  Judith  viii.  4  gq.,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  10  sq. ; 
Jtulitbix,  13withActsiv,24;  Judith xvi,  17  witli Matt. 
zii,  4!,  bO).  Jnditb,  with,  tbe  other  deutero-canonlcal 
booka,  has  been  at  all  time*  read  in  the  Church,  and  les- 
BODS  are  taken  from  it  in  the  Church  of  England  in 

Vn.  Z*reratiire_The  three  Midraahim  in  JeUnek's 
BtUt  Ha-Milnuh,  voib  i  and  ii  (Leipzig,  1B5S) ;  Mont- 
faucon.  La  Viriti  dt  rHitloin  dt  Judil/i  (Paris,  1890) ; 
Hartmann,  Ulmrn  Judilha  contiofot  hitlBriam  (Kegiom. 
1671);  DeBon»ca»a,jK*(A<ijfrtn  (Veron.  1614),  Arto- 
poBa^  JudilMa  Epopaia  (Stratb.  1694) ;  Capellus,  Com- 
mmt.tl  Kola  CriL  mV.T.f.  469;  Arnald,  Tke  Apocry- 
pha, in  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Comnient.;  Du 
Pin,  niitorj  o/lht  Croua  (Load.  1699),  i.  10  aq„  90  sq. ; 
Eichhom,AviM(lnjrti>  die  Apocrypkucliai  iSchii/iai  da 
Attrn  Teilamailt  (Leipzig,  1795),  p.  291  sq.;  Frideanx, 
The  Old  and  A'ns  TfitammU  coimreM  (ed.  1816),  i,  60 
K^\  WMMon,  Sofred  HiMors  oflhe  Old  and  A'w  Ta- 
tamm,  i,  tm ;  Beuss,  in  Eisch  und  Gruber'B  Eneifldopa- 
dit,  sec.  ii,  vol  uHli,  p.  98  sq. ;  Fiitasche,  Kurtgrfiuilei 
aetgrlitcAu  HrntBoKh  tit  dm  ApohjpKai  da  Ail.  Tftl. 
(I^Bg.I868),ii,118  aq.;  Jmnv^  of  Bacnd Liltratart, 
1866,  p.  S4Z  sq. ;  1(161,  p.431  sq.;  VaihingeT,in  Heni^. 
Btal-EHeyilopedit,v\\,l^b  ie\.\  Ke^il,  EiniriOtng  in  d.  A . 
T.  (ed.  18&9),  p.  698;  Dieatel.  in  the  Jahri.f.  d.  Thtol. 
1882.  p.  781  sq. ;  Lipmua,  in  llilgenfetd's  Zafckr.  1867, 
p.aS7sq. 

Express  commentariea  en  thia  book  ali^ne  have  been 
written  by  Joe.Conrio,n^n;>  -l''ti  (Asti,l6!8,l6mo): 
Jeh-Low  ben-Seeb,  P"^'^^^  nisa  Olenna,  1799,  1819, 
8vo>;  Friakel,  P'lm;!  (Lfog.  1830,  8vo) ;  Is.  Sioben- 
berger,  n^n;i  pV«  '(Warsaw,  1840,  Bvo) ;  Volkmar, 
i>(uSuejlJiuUA<Tllbing.ie60,8vo);  V/ottt, Dai Bucit 
Jadilk  (Leiptig,  1861,  8vo).     See  Afocbttha. 

JndMn,  Adonliam,  the  senior  Baptist  mission- 
•ly  to  Bnrmah,  waa  bom  in  Maiden,  Maaa.,  Aug.9, 1788. 


87  JXJDSOJT 

He  wa*  the  eldest  s>n  of  AdoDiram  and  Abigail  Jndson. 
Before  he  was  ten  yean  of  age  be  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  superior  student,  and  in  1807  graduated  with 
the  highest  honon  btm  Fnvidence  College  (now  Brown 
Univern^),  being  not  yet  twenty  yean  idd.  For  a  abort 
period  sBbaaqoently  be  waa  tuaettled  iu  his  religiona 
belief,  bat,  aroused  by  tbe  death  of  an  old  cbweniate  un- 
der peculiar  einumstaneei^  he  became  an  eameat  inquiiei 
after  the  tnitb,  and,  though  not  a  Christian,  was  admit- 
ted a*  a  "  speeiBi  etodtoit"  in  tlie  divinity  school  of  An- 
dover,  and  while  there  was  converted,  and  J<nned  tba 
Congregatiooal  Church.  In  1809  he  declined  a  total- 
ship  in  Brown  tlniver^ty,  and  in  February,  18ID,  ftwnied 
the  resolution  of  becoming  a  misuonai;  to  the  heatbeiL 
Several  young  men  Joined  the  seminary  at  this  tima 
who  had  also  been  for  soroe  time  impressed  with  the 
hristian  peoples.  Judson  ttecanie 
rilh  them,  and  their  zeal  Aiully 
led  Ibera  to  preee  this  object  on  the  attention  of  tbe 
,  thouKfa  not  properly  the  canse, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  CommiisiiHieta  for  Foreign  Hissions.  who  sent 
Mr.  Judaon  to  England  tc  confer  with  the  London  Mia- 
sionary  Society  as  to  the  practicability  of  an  atOliatirai 
between  the  societies  and  thei^  Joint  operation  in  "for- 
eign parts."  Ur.  Judson  felt  America  on  this  errand 
January  1,  1811,  hut  on  the  way  was  captured  by  a 
privateering  vessel,  carried  to  France,  and  did  not 
reach  London  till  April  6, 1811.  His  mission  fiuled  in 
its  primary  object,  but  was  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
missions  in  Americs,  fur  the  American  Board  nsoh-ed 
to  assume  the  reqionsilnlity  of  sending  out  its  own  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  Judson,  after  marrying  Ann  Ilassemne, 
Feb.  6, 1812,  embarked  lor  India'  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  under  the  auspices  of  this  ikw  organiza- 
tion. Changing  his  views  of  baptismon  the  voyage, 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  sought  immet> 
sion  allhehandsofDr.Carey,theBaptiBt  missionary  at 
Serampore.  The  Baptists  in  America  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  miwonory  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and,  on  learning  of  Dr.  Judson's  change  of  view,  were 
roused  to  intense  eamealneia,  and  in  1814  they  organ- 
ized a  denominariooal  missionary  society,  and  took  Dr. 
Judson  under  their  patronage.  The  hostility  of  tbe 
East  India  Company  towards  misMoaaries  was  at  that 
time  so  intense,  that  within  ten  days  alter  Judson's  ar- 
rival in  India  he  wa*  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and,  being  forced  to  comply,  he  took  passage 
in  a  venel  for  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov.  80, 181S.  Ue 
subsequently  returned  to  Madras,  but,  finding  the  East 
India  Company  uncompromising  in  their  opposition,  ha 
departed  for  Burmah,  and  reached  Rangoon  July  19, 
1813.  Accepting  Burmah  as  hii  miarion-field,  Hr.  Jud- 
aon addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  and  not  only  attained  to  tba 
greatest  familiarity  with  it,  but  qioke  and  wrote  it  wi^ 
"  the  elegance  of  a  cultured  scholar."  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  these  pursuits  be  published  some  "Grammatical 
Notices"  of  tbe  language,  which  in  a  few  short  pages 
(only  twenty-«x)  furnish  "a  raoei  complete  grammar 
of  this  difficult  tongue."  In  imitation  of  the  Burmese 
rest-houses  attached  to  thdr  pagodas  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pilgrims  and  wonhippers,  Hr.  Judson  insti- 
tuted iZgal  in  the  public  street  for  tbe  reception  of  and 
conversation  with  inquirers  about  Christianity.  Thia 
was  ever  a  notable  feature  of  his  ministry,  as  be  spent 
whole  days  thus  with  the  people.  Meeting  with  some 
snccess  among  the  people,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ava,  tbe 
capital,  and  "lay  his  miHionary  designs  before  the 
throne,  and  solicit  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion." 
His  effort«wereineirectual,andhe  returned  to  Rangoon, 
and  made  a  ebort  trip  to  Calcutta  for  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Judson's  health.  On  July  SO,  1822,  Dr.  Price,  a 
newly-arrived  missionary  physician,  waa  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  king  at  Ava,  and  Mr.  Judson  wa*  compelled 
to  accompany  him  as  interpreter.  While  at  Ava  Mr. 
Judaot)  became  known  as  the  "Krligion  propagating 
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teicbei,"  ud,  u  bia  nuanooir}'  pnopecU  wemed  fivon- 
bU.  though  he  nent  lo  Ruigooii  lemponuilv,  be  relumed 
to  Av>  lo  proKCDte  his  work.  Wu  breaking  out  be- 
twMn  the  Bricuh-India  and  tbs  Burmese  gOTemmeaU, 
>U  the  foreignem  at  Ava  came  under  Biupicion  M  spies, 
and  Mr.  JudsoD,  with  otben,  wu  imprisoDed.  Tbe  hoi^ 
aces  o(  that  iacareeralion  cannot  readily 
On  March  S5,  1826,  Mr.  Judaon  hirtuelT 
irrote, "  Through  the  kind  interptniijon  aT  our  heavenly 
Father,  our  Urea  have  been  preserved  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  fiom  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  in 
repeated  instances  or  moat  aUnning  illness  during  my 
protracted  imprisonment  of  one  year  and  five  months; 
nine  month*  in  three  pairs  of  fetlera,  two  mombs  in  Ave, 
NX  months  in  one,  anil  two  months  ■  prisoner  at  hu^" 
After  his  release  he  rendered  most  important  service  to 
tbe  British  government  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty 
■I  Yandabo,  and  later  in  a  commercial  treaty.  While 
absent  with  the  government  embany  as  interpreter,  hii 
flmt  wife,  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  died.  Mr.  Jud- 
son  ihortly  after  (1827)  relumed  from  Ava  and  settled 
at  Amhent,  but  aubaequenlly  removed  to  Haulmain,  as 
events  had  made  it  a  much  more  important  post.  From 
this  time  to  1804  be  was  vsriootly  employed  in  his 
mission-work  at  Haulmain,  Rangoon,  Prome,  and  other 
places,  and  became  interested  in  the  Karens  (q.  v.), 
among  whom  he  made  several  missionary  tours.  In 
1884  be  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman,  and  completed 
hia  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Buimese,  in  the 
levising  and  perfecting  of  which,  however,  he  spent  six- 
teen years  more.  Tbjs  was  the  great  work  of  hia  life, 
and  "the  best  Judges  venture  to  haiird  the  opinion  that 

the  Christian  Church  of  Burmah"  (CalaiUa  Rtrieic, 
xlv,  481).  He  also  compiled  a  short  Burmese  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary.  With  a  larger  work  of  this  kind  he 
was  occupied  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  In  1889-40  hia 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  Mvetal  voy- 
agea  for  its  recovery.  In  184S,  in  consequence  of  the 
(ailing  health  of  Mn.  Judaon,  he  left  for  Anieiica.  Hra. 
Judaon  died  at  St.  Helena,  and  Mr.  Judaon,  con^uiug 
hia  voyage,  reached  Boston  on  October  16.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  America  "  with  alTectionate  and  enthusiaalie 
reneration  that  knew  no  bounds.  His  eminent  poeiiion 
aa  the  founder  and  pioneer  of  tbe  minion ;  his  long  and 
Bucceasfullabors  in  the  East;  bis  romantic  and  eventful 
life,  oasociued  with  all  that  it  most  beautiful  and  lofty 
in  human  nature;  hia  world-wide  fame,  and  his  recent 
aflUe^ons,  encircled  him  in  the  people's  mind  witb  the 
halo  of  on  apostle."  But  Hr.  Jadson's  heart  was  in 
Bnimab.  AfUr  marrying  Hlas  Emily  Chubbuck  in 
June,  1846,  he  again  set  sail  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
BaiigoononNov.BOofthat  year.  His  health,  however, 
again  declined,  and  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  resort 
to  the  sea  for  relief,  but  died  on  hia  way  to  the  Isle  of 
BouTban,Aprill2,1860,andwaBbariedatBea.  (J.T.C} 
Judaon,  Ann  H>Mieltlna,  was  bom  at  Brad- 
ford, Mass..  Oct.  2S,  17S9.  She  was  married  lo  Adoni- 
ram  Judaon  on  Feb.  b,  1812,  and  was  the  Brat  American 
woman  lo  devote  herself  to  foreign  miaNon  service. 
She  became  "intimately  aaaocisted  with  bet  husband 
in  all  his  plans  of  benevolence,  and  bore  an  important 
partinlhcir  accomplishment"  (Wayland'a^Hifcoii,i,4H). 
In  1824,  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  leaving 
her  husband  in  Burmah,  ahe  proceeded  alone  to  Amer- 
i,  adding,  however,  much  to  the 
'  missions  by  the  publication 
.  of  tbe  kiitoiy  oftkt  Bar- 

a  meoiber  of  Parliament,  whose  bospiulity  ahe  enjoyed 
while  in  England,  till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her  hus- 
band at  Rangoon,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Ava.  It 
was  dnring  the  trying  scenes  of  the  succeeding  two 
years  that  her  "  devoted  love,  oonsummale  tact,  and  he- 

hirth  of  her  child,  was  devoted  W  the  alleviation  of 


She  was  perfectly  familiar  witb  tbe  Durntese  langtagsh 
and  posaoeaod  of  a  "  preaence  which  commaiHled  rmit« 
even  from  savage  barbarians,  and  eaorded  ber  with  a 
moral  Btmosphve  in  which  tbe  walked  unbamkc^  ialte 
midst  of  a  hoatile  cilv  with  no  earthly  protecting  I.Way- 
land,  i,  829).     Her  influence  was  acknowledged  ai  bb- 

of  peace  by  tbe  Burmese  guremmenu  She  died  si 
Amherst  on  OcL  24,  1826,  during  the  absence  of  twi 
husband,  of  disease  which  her  sufferings  and  pcoMntiDa 
at  Ava  had  rendered  ber  conatitutioo  incapable  of  iiaia 
ing.  ■■  To  great  elaameas  of  inteUed,  large  powen  of 
comprehension,  and  iniuitive  female  sagacity,  (ipcntd 
by  the  constant  neceasity  of  independent  actink.  aha 
added  that  herniedisinlereatedDeas  which  nataiaHy  kaes 
all  cansdousnesa  of  self  in  the  prasecntioD  of  a  great  ob- 
ject. Tbeae  elements  were,  bowevov  all  held  in  TetRve, 
and  were  hidden  bom  public  vieir  hj  a  veil  of  unusual 
feminine  delicacy."    (J.  T.  Q.) 

Judaon,  EmU;  Cbnbbnck,  wife  oT  Dr.  Adint- 
ram  Jiid9un,was  bom  in  Eaton,M.Y„  Au(e.  »,18IS.  She 
contriliuted  to  the  magaxine  lileralure  of  the  country  in 
eariy  life  under  tbe  assumed  tiile  of  "Fanny  Fonater* 
She  had  contemplated  becoming  a  miMonaiy  from  early 
life,  and  marrying  Dr.  Judanu  June  !,  1846,  she  aukd 
with  bim  fiom  BuRon  for  India,  where  she  "empknnd 
all  her  alrength  in  advancing  the  holy  canae  in  which 
he  was  engaged."  After  his  decease  she  was  conpeUe^ 
by  reason  of  feeble  health,  to  telinqnish  ber  niitsiaa 
work,  and  retunied  with  her  childirn  lo  America.  Sbs 
rendered  good  service  la  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  pertian- 
tionofhismemoirofDr.Judson.  SbediedJniie  1,1864. 
Her  published  works  are  "  Aldcrbmok :  a  coUtnion  of 
Fanny  Forester's  Village  Sketches  and  PoemB"  (^oKan, 
1846, 2  vols.) :  and  the  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Un.  Sa- 
rah B.  Judson"  quoted  bdow.  There  ore.  besides,  a  gont- 
ly  nomber  of  sepaiate  poema,  of  exquiaite  beauty  of  sen- 
timent attd  of  great  pathos,  of  which  we  mentioii  only 
Mg  Bird  and  The  ttce  Maminat.  Sec  Wavland.  lifi 
and  Lahon  o/Adomram  JudK/m  (Boston,  1864,  S  nk 
8vo)  (  Caicylta  Rtrtae,  voL  xiv ;  Tie  JtdKm  Qfrtitf, 
edited  by  J.Dowling,D.D.(Newyoifc,  1848):  Biognqili- 
ieal  Sknd,  •>/  Samk  B.Jadtc*,  bv  Mra.  Emily  C  Jnd- 
son  (New  york,1849)i  Knowlea, /.i/e  ofUrt.AitH. 
Judmn !  Kendrick,  lift  ami  LrUert  of  Mn.  Emi^  C. 
Jl«j™  (1801) ;  Stuart.  l-inan/Un.  Ami  N.JaJitm  ami 
Sarai  B.Judtoa,  rilh  a  BiagrapUcal  SiHck  n/UYt. 
Emilg  CJudtoR  (ISfiSJ.  (J.T.UJ 
'  Judson,  Baiah  Boardmui,  waa  born  in  AI* 
Mead,  N.  H.,  Xov.  4, 1803.  She  was  the  daughter  at 
Ralph  and  Abia  Hull,  and  waa  married  to  tbe  Rev. 
George  D.  Buardman  in  18S6,  with  whom  she  proceeded 
to  Tavoy.  Burmah,  and  In  hia  misuonary  work  sbarad 
great  dangers  and  sufferings.  Her  husband  died  in 
1881.  Two  of  her  children  had  previously  died,  and 
with  one  chiM,  a  son, left  to  her.she  continued  topmae- 
cnte  her  missionary  work.  In  1SS4  she  married  Dr. 
Judaon,  and  m  1846,  in  consequence  of  failing  bealth, 
the  left  Burmah  for  America,  accompanied  by  bet  baa- 
oand.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena  Mrs.  Judson  died, 
Sept.  1, 1846.  She  trandaied  the  New  Testament  lad 
Bonnese  tracts  uito  Pegnan,  and  PilgHm't  Progrtm 
into  Burmoe.  Of  her  a  tmler  in  tbe  CalciMa  Betitm 
says  (*oL  xiv), "  Exquisite  sensilMlity,  a  poet'a  aool  and 
imagination,  great  natural  abilities,  tborough  nnaeMA- 
ness,  and  a  woman's  deplh  of  love  and  afleetko,  all 
shrouded  by  the  moat  impretending  mcekoesa  and  de- 
votion, were  tome  of  the  elemenlt  which  blatded  to- 
gether lo  form  a  character  of  extreme  beamy.*  Her 
poem  commendnf  "  We  part  on  this  green  itlst,  lore." 
etc,  it  enough  lo  entitle  hci  lo  tugh  praise  m  a  foKL. 
(J.  T.  G J 

Ja'«l  (lov^XJ,  a  Gnecizedri>rm(IEBdr.  ix.S4,U> 
of  two  Heb.  names :  n.  in  the  fonDet  vctk  Uu.  (Eaa 
X,  84) ;  i^  in  the  Utter  Jobi.  (Ena  x,  43). 
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B,  Oaspabd,  ■  Freoch  Saauo  CMbdk  the- 

ologiui,  was  bom  *t  Vuembon  (BreMe)  in  1660,  m- 
ititd  the  Oratory  in  1671,  ud  Unght  liunture,  philM' 
ophy,  uid  Ihaalogj  in  Mvenl  Khocd*  of  the  oongiega- 
tioB  ta  Cba  Oraloij.  He  died  in  1713.  He  deeervea 
■peeial  reoagQitian  ■•  *  tbeological  wiitw.  Hii  prind- 
p«l  vorks  ue,  (1)  Commailariut  Hitlorifut  rt  dogpiati- 
at  it  5acraiiKa(u  (Lyons,  1696, 2  vols.  foL).  Thia  work 
conlaini,  bendce  the  commentuy,  three  diaaertstioni 
m  mDuRa,  iirepiWitie*,  ud  indulgences,  uid  deaervea 
ipecud  DOtin  for  lie  fut  thit  it  ii  the  fint  work  of 
Budem  theologiuta  treating  at  kngtb  the  ml>)Kt  tit 
Vtna  ucninenta:— (3)  IiutitaiiiHta  Thtoiegiam  (Lyoiu^ 
1696, 4  vols.  12IIKS  and  oftco),  nhich  «u  nnd  for  Bme 
time  H  a  text-book  of  theology  in  KTcral  Romaii  Cath- 
olic institutioiu;  ■  mriMd  edition,  expunging  aome  ob- 
jectionable yiewi,  was  prepared  by  Juennin  in  I'Ofi,  (nd 
Ibe  voik  nuliimed  in  nie.  In  1708  be  pDbUabed  an 
abridgment  af  it  aa  a  Cmviaidiaa  Tkeoiogia  (Paiia,  1708, 
llmo).  He  alao  pabluhad  a  aqwnte  trealiae  on  the 
Hcramenta,  ThiorU  et  praHqvt  dtt  SaerammlM  (Ruia, 
1718,  B  Toli.  13mo),  which  la  ralnaUe.  See  Hook,  A- 
ei«fcJWc<.Ti,867.  * 

Joggsniaiit.    See  Jaookbnaut,  i,- 

JagSl*^  ■  ^'"i  btought  into  English  frcnn  the 
Bwdiara]  Latin  ^piCKlafor  (in  'PTi>tt3ial.joglaT,}oglador ; 
in  old  French,jai^n!  otjanglitr),  through  the  modem 
French  junior,  and  originally  used  to  deeignate  the 
ptnfeaaonal  mueidana  oho  attended  the  TroDbadore  ajid 
TnMiTirn  of  Prorence  and  the  nonh  of  France,  eitffer 
angitig  tbeir  poemi,  or,  if  they  sung  them  tbemiwlves, 
■ccomponying  them  with  an  inHnnnent,  which  waa 
reckoned  benealb  the  di^tnity  oT  the  poet  himself.  This 
profanon  waa  in  the  Middle  Agea  (from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  eentoiy)  an  banonbla  (|n«.  but  it  gradaally  died 
out,  or  at  leait  lost  ila  respectability,  and  jugglers  became 
•  lenn  Ibr  rope-dancera,  and  all  that  dan  of  peienns 
wbo  aought  to  gratify  the  populace  b;  aleight  oT  hand 
01  feats  of  agility,  nntil  in  om  own  day,  finally,  it  has 
come  to  be  used  aa  a  aynonyme  oT  Mn/'urrr,  and  ia  ap- 
plied to  penona  who  perTonn  tricha  of  If^rrdrmain  (q. 
v.y.  See  alaa  the  articlea  Exoitciau;  Soucehv. 
Jagntiun.  See  TliAKSEitNA. 
JuiQO  (D''S7,  ant',  aa  freably  troddm  fnnn  grapes), 
new  wine  (aa  rendered  Isa,  ilix,  SG,  etc) ;  hence  fer- 
mented liquor  of  pamegranalea  (Canb  Tiii,  Z).  See 
WtKa. 

Jnkea,  CHAULEa,  a  (Dutch)  Relbnned  minister,  na- 
tiTe  of  England  (I78B),  was  converted  in  1813^  and  jdn- 
ed  tbe  Ghoich  of  St.  Neota,  Notlinghamritiie,  nndar  the 
miniatrr  otRer.TbomaaMoTalL  Filled  with  pious  aeal, 
he  began  to  preach  as  a  layman,  with  great  acceptance, 
among  the  deatitnte  Tillages  within  twenty  milea  of  hia 
hocne;  aobaequently  lie  entered  tbe  ministry,  and  came 
to  this  countiy  in  183a  On  hia  way  to  Canada,  on  the 
day-boat  to  AJbany,  be  preached,  at  tbe  reqiint  of  p^ 
■engera,  a  aemion  from  the  words  "There 
heaven  who  reveslelh  aecreta  f  and,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  plain  raimei,wbo  was  not  a  profeeaing  Chris- 
tian, be  lurned  aside  to  preach  to  two  churcba  in  Sai^ 
atoga  County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  be  was  at  once  called. 
He  was  settled  aucccaurely  in  Fiesbyteiian  and  Re- 
formed churches  at  Edinburgh  and  Fiah  House,  Amster- 
dam, Glen  and  Aniiearpe,  ^ne  Aratua  and  Epbratab, 
and  at  Rolterdam,  all  in  N.  Y.  He  died  at  tbe  latter 
place  in  1862.  At  Ulen  about  seventy  penona  nailed 
with  the  Church  duiing  tbe  four  years  o 
His  great  characteristic  was  his  untiling  leal  and 
nestneaa.  tie  waa  a  bold,  catholic,  evangelical  ptMcbn 
of  tighleouaneta,  an  excellent  paator,  and  a  very  exem- 
plary and  useful  aetvautofthe  Lord.  Hia  temperament 
waa  peculiarly  happy;  his  Christian  experience 
and  varied;  bis  death  peaceful  and  triumphant. 
Conaag, Manual <ifllieiii/.Ck.;  Ptrnmai Broailtclioia. 
(W.J.R.T.) 
JoL  tba  naiM  of  Chriatinaa  aanng  ttaa  noitban 

rv.-Ba 


of  Europe.  Originally  it  waa  the  name  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  festival  of  winter  ■olslice,  bat  as  tbe 
practices  of  that  festival  have  in  the  main  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Quiitmaa  feast,  they  term  it  Jtd.    Sea 

Jule«  are  atrial  spirits  and  damona  among  the  nortb- 
ti  iribea,  eepedally  the  Laplanden,  to  whom  divine 
adoration  ia  paid.  They  auppoae  them  to  dwell  imder 
particular  ttMa,  and  proceed  thither  to  offer  up  aacriAcea 
once  a  year,  at  Cbriatmas  time,  whence  the  lume  of  tbe 
Christian  festival  corrcsponda  to  tbeir  Jul  (q.  v.).  See 
Bnugblon,  BMietk.  hitl.  Sacra,  t,  v, ;  Thotpc,  yoriient 
MgOoL  u,  49  *q. 

Ju'Iik  ClotiXi'a,  fern.  afJaSai),  a  Christian  woman 
of  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  aalutations  (Bom.  xvi, 
16) :  she  ia  named  with  Fbilologus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hi*  wife  or  aister.  A.D.  66. — Kitto.  "Ori- 
gen  auppoaes  that  they  were  master  and  mistreaa  of  ■ 
Christian  household  which  included  the  other  persons 


Jnllui  THE  AroeTATE,  emperor  of  Rome  A.D.861- 
968,  ia  eapedally  celebrated  by  his  able  and  vigoioua, 
hot  vun  attempt  to  dethrone  Chriatianity,  and  to  re- 
atore  the  ancient  Gmco-Roman  paganiam  in  the  Boouui 
Empiro  to  ita  former  power  and  glory.  He  was  tin 
'  ni  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Cbriatian  on 
the  throne  of  tbe  Casara,  and  waa  educated  imder  the 

lining  influence  of  the  court  Christianity  of  hit 
Gounn,  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius.  The  austere, 
monastic,  intolerant,  tyrannical,  and  hypocritical  Ibrm 
of  this  belief  repelled  tbe  independent  youth,  and 
made  him  a  bitter  enemy  of  Chriatianity,  and  an  entbn- 
':  admirer  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philoaophoa, 

z  writings,  in  spite  of  the  severe  prohibition,  be 
managed  eecnitly  to  procure  and  to  study,  eapedaUy 
during  his  Bojonm  at  the  University  of  Athens.  "  Tbe 
Arian  peeadom%ristianity  of  Omstantiua  produced  tha 
heathen  anli-Chriatianity  of  Julian,  and  the  latter  wa* 
a  well-deaerved  punishment  of  the  former."  But  ha 
shrewdly  concealed  hia  rad  cmivictionB,  and  hypoerid- 
cally  ccolbrmed  lo  all  the  outward  riles  cfCbristiani^ 
till  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Hia  heatheniMn  waa  not 
nmple,  sponlaneDoe  growth,  bat  am  artiAdal  and  moi^ 
id  prodoctiofi.  It  was  the  heathenisn  of  pantheiatio 
eclectidam  and  Neo-Platoniim,  a  strange  mixtun  of 
philosophy,  poef?,  and  superalition,  and,  in  Jolian  at 
least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature  of  Chria- 
tianity. With  all  hia  philoBophical  intelligence,  he  cled* 
'  ^  the  most  inaipid  legends  of  the  gods,  or  gave  them 
deeper  mystic  meaning  by  the  moat  arijitrary  allegel- 
ica]  interpretation.  He  was  in  intimate  peraooal  inter- 
course with  Ju{nter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercuk^  who  paid 
their  nocturnal  visiu  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  aasuwd 
him  of  ibdr  special  favor  and  protectioii.  Ris  nwral 
character  corresponded  (o  this  pseodo-pbikeophy.  He 
was  full  of  affectation,  vanity,  sophistry,  loquacity,  and 
dissimulation.  Everytbing  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did 
was  studied  and  calculated  for  effect.  His  apostasy  froiB 
Christianity  Julian  dates  from  hia  twentieth  year,  A.D. 
861.  But  while  Oonatantius  lived  be  concealed  tda  pa- 
gan sympathies  with  conaummau  hypocrisy  Ibr  ten 
yean,  and  outwardly  conformed  to  all  the  rites  tX  tbe 
ChardL  After  December,  866,  he  suddenly  surprised 
the  world  with  brilliant  military  sttccenea  and  execu- 
tive powen  aa  Qasai  in  Gaul,  which  was  at  that  time 
threMened  by  baibariana,  and  woo  the  enthusiastic  leva 
(fhisaoldlera.  Now  be  rmaed  tbe  standard  of  rebdUon 
against  hia  imperial  cousin,  and  in  361  opeaily  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  tbe  gods.  By  the  aoddeo  death  at 
Constantiui  in  the  same  year  he  became  aole  emp^ 
ror,  and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Coostanlino^a. 
He  immediately  eet  to  work  with  the  ulmcst  seal  to  le- 
organiie  all  departments  of  tbe  govenmient  on  the  for> 
mei  tteatben  baaik    He  disfdayed  extraordinary  lal- 
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The  dgbteoi  sboct 
™™t»»«  of  hli  nogs  (Dec  SGl-Jniw,  368)  nnopiTlMnd 
tlMpluiofalifB-kiiigadiiiiautntion.  Hawutbe  mcut 
gifted,  the  mot  learned,  end  moM  (ctJTe,  end  vet  cbe 
ImM  aocccnful  at  Rnnun  emperon.  Hii  reign  wu  an 
olMr  failare,  teacbing  Che  imponaot  loaon  tbaC  it  in 
naekaa  to  swim  agaioit  the  aueam  of  biMory  and  to 
impede  the  tmvard  tnaicb  of  Cbrudanit^.  He  proved, 
beyond  cbe  ponibUitj  of  doabt,  that  paguiiim  bad  out- 
lived iCselT,  and  that  Cbriitianity  was  the  only  living 
nligion  wbicb  had  buly  conqueied  the  worhl,  and  car- 
ried all  the  hapes  ofbumanit;.  He  died  in  the  iniditor 
his  plana  in  a  campaign  againat  Fenia,  characceriuical- 

IhoD  halt  conqneitd  t" 

Julian  did  not  reaort  to  open  violence  in  hii  altempt 
to  deitroy  CbiiNianity  in  the  empiTe.    He  affected  the 
pdicy  or  philoaophidj  toleration.    He  did  not  wish  to 
^  give  the  ChriiliaiU  an  additional 

glory  of  mar^TdoiD.  He  hoped 
to  atlun  hia  end  more  Boiely  in 
an  indirect  way.  He  endeavored 
to  revive  heatheniam  by  hie  own 
penonal  aeal  tot  the  wonhip  of 
the  goda.  Bot  hia  leal  found  no 
echo,  and  only  made  bun  ridico- 
loiu  in  the  eyea  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  Umnelvea.  When  be 
eadeavoted  to  leatore  the  oracle 
of  ApoUo  near  Andoeb,  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  munificent  display, 
only  •  aoUtary  priest  appeared  in 
the  temple  and  ominously  offinnd 
—a  gooae.  He  also  atlonpled  to 
reform  heathenism  by  incorpora- 
ting with  it  the  morals  and  bs- 
nevolent  institntiDiis  of  Chns- 
tbis  was  like  gal- 
(  corpee,  or 
■aoni  on  a  dead 
FlBTliu  aaudEanns  Ju-tnink.  As  to  the  negative  pan 
ILanns.  ofbii  assault  upoo  Christianity, 

Juliu  gave  liberty  to  all  the  sects,  in  the  hope  Ibat 
they  might  devoor  each  other,  bat.  inMead  of  that,  be 
only  gave  new  vigor  to  the  cause  be  hated.  He  rorbade 
the  Chriatiaci  to  read  the  classical  ao  than,  and  depiivcd 
them  of  the  benefit  of  schools  of  tbeir  own,  that  they 
might  either  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  be  forced  to  get 
an  education  from  heathen  teacbeiB,  He  anisted  the 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jsnaakm  in  order  to 
bliify  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  but  the  attempt,  three 
limee  repeated,  signally  failed,  by  an  interpontion  of 
Providence  approacbing  to  the  character  of  a  miracle. 
(Bespecting  this  queation,  wee  the  Jodidoos  remarks 
la  Lardner's  JobM  and  Hfadtm  Trtlimoma,  voL  iv.) 
Knally  be  wrote  a  book  against  CbiistianiCy,  in  which 
hennitedall  the  arguments  of  P«pbyTy,Celsui,Lucian, 
and  other  enemies  before  bim,  and  infused  into  them 
his  own  bitter  and  urcastic  spirit.  Bot  tlus  attack 
called  forth  able  refutations  from  Gregory  of  Nuianium, 
Cyril  of  Alexandtia,  and  others,  and  contains  a  number 
of  incidental  admissions  which  con&m  the  imthof  most 
of  the  leaduig  fads  of  the  Uoapcl  history.  Dr.  Laid- 
net  (in  bis  learned  book  on  tbe  CrvtibilUg  ofiht  Go^ 
BUtorg,  in  the  London  edition  of  bis  works  by  Kippis, 
vii,  6B8-4^9)  thus  sums  up  tbe  involantary  tertimony 
of  this  ablest  and  bitterest  of  all  the  hathea  oppenente 
of  CbriHianicy ; 

"  Julian  has  borne  a  valoahle  tiatimony  to  the  history 
and  to  the  booki  of  the  New  TeMament.  He  allows 
that  Jesus  was  bom  in  tbe  leign  of  Augustus,  at  the 
time  of  the  taxing  made  in  Judna  by  (^renius ;  that 
the  Cbiistian  religion  bad  its  rise,  and  begin  to  be  prop- 
agated, in  the  times  of  tbe  emperors  Tiberius  and  fOau- 
dius.  He  bean  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  four  gospels  of  HaUhew,  Hark,  Luke,  and 
John,  and  the  AcU  of  the  Apostlea;  and  he  so  quolea 


them  as  ts  intimate  that  they  were  tha  oaly  hi 
books  mxived  by  Cbriatiana  as  of  aDthority,  aod  tlw 
only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jeaus  Christ  aod  lu*  ap««th% 
and  tbe  doctrines  preached  by  tbem.  He  allowa  their 
early  dale,  and  even  aiguea  for  iL  He  also  ipiirtra.  or 
plainly  ivfeis  to,  the  A«s  of  tbe  ApoMtoa,  to  St-RnTa 
Epistles  to  (be  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  tbe  Gal»- 
tians.  He  doea  not  deny  the  "■■'*■•'*«  crfJana  Christ. 
but  allowa  him  to  have  '  bealed  the  blind,  and  tb*  Ibb^ 
and  dKDoniaes;'  and  to  have  '  rebsiud  the  winda,  mad 
walked  upon  the  wav«  of  the  sea.'  'He  aidenrnta,  io- 
deed,todiinuiish  theaewarfca,bathivaiiu  Tbeooose- 
qneoce  is  luidaniable-'aacb  works  are  good  jamta  at  • 
divine  dumoo.  He  endeavors  also  (o  leaacn  the  dob- 
beToTthaeariy  bdiavnsin  Jcaii*,andy«tb*  tsJuwl- 
edgea  that  there  were' Drallitudes  of  iodi  mm  ioGncee 
and  Italy' beftm  St-Jobn  wrate  hiaGoapd.  Ha  Ukr- 
wise  «S£ct«  to  diminish  tbe  finality  of  the  eaily  facfiBT- 
en,  aod  yet  ackoowMgea  that,  besides  '  iiiiiii  wai^ls 
aod  maid  aer  rants,'  Comehus,  a  Roman  cmtmioa  at 
Caaaiea,  and  S^gius  Paulna,  pnnnsal  of  Cypnaswo* 
ooavertad  to  tbe  faith  of  Jesus  before  tbe  end  s(  lh« 
reign  of  Claudlua.  And  he  often  speaka  with  great  b- 
dignalion  of  Peter  aod  Paul,  those  two  great  a|iiissha  ef 
Jeans,  and  lucceaiful  peeaehsrs  of  hia  Gospel  (  so  thai, 
upon  the  whole,  he  haa  undesignedly  boroa  tswiiMj 
to  the  truth  of  many  thii«s  ncoidad  io  tbe  booka  af  (he 
New  TeataoMoL  He  aioied  to  overthrow  the  Chciatiaa 
leligiai.  but  haa  CO 
are  perfectly  hann 
weakest  Chriiliao.    He  Jua  .  . 

iotiodneed  into  tbe  Chtiidan  ptofeasien  by  the  lata  pcn- 

I  of  moment  againat  the  Chi  „ 

iebookaaflhc 

/.ttemOire.— Joliani  Imperatoria  Cfpem  i^bs  si 
aiiMMiCed.byFetBvius,Pat.  ISBS,  and  more  ona 
byE.^MUiheim,Iipa.l6W,!vola.faL);  Cytil  itf  Aki- 
andria,  Contra  ii^pin  Jul  Ubri  x  (which  ~— "=—  tha 
chief  argnmeuta  of  Julian  against  ChiistiBni^,  with 
their  refutation),  in  Cyril's  Opera,  ed.  Anben,  Uao.  v\ 
and  in  ^lanheim's  edition  of  Julian's  works.  Also  the 
relevant  sections  in  the  heathen  histotiana  ABmiia^ 
Hsrcellinns,  Zonmus,  and  Eunapius,  and  in  the  Ckanh 
hiitoriMofSoaMea,Sc«nieni>i,BndTbeaJorM.  AaHii( 
modsn  wrilen  on  Julian  we  refer  to  TtOaDoctt,  Jf^ 
■uirn,  etc,  Tii,  831-i!0|  Warbotoo,  .f alni  (Uadil^ 
I7M))  NeaDder,yiilHiinIsniZiie<riier  (LeipclIU: 
in  an  English  dnsa,  M.  T.  IBaO,  ISmo);  JotMlot,  fliiii 
ifirenipereiirJiiiMa(lBt7,Svols.)i  Wiggen, Jaliv^ 
.iitrflaii^  (Ldpaig.  1887) ;  TeulU,  Dt  JMam,  -Jjp- 
KU  ClaiiAan  cotttn^ton  (Toh  l»H) ;  Fr.  Stnaan,  ilv 
BomimlikranfiemiTlintmierCatart».adrrJaK^ir 
^it>«Mve(Hanheim,tS47)i  Schaff,  CI.  tf M.  ii,  W s« 

JnUui  or  Ed-AHtn.     See  PiLAOim;  PKLACum 

Julian  of  Haucabnassub,  the  hiabop  cdebtMBi 
as  the  leader  of  a  faction  of  the  Monophyaitea,  who  bas 
his  name,  flourished  ui  the  early  part  of  tlie  (Stli  oaaMar. 
When  the  Hooophysitc  bishops  were  depoaed  in  5lt  be 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Alexandria  for  siJMy-.  Fo>  fi>- 
ther  detuls,  see  UnnonnrBrraa. 

Julian,  St.    See  Pouucs. 

Julian  o*  ToLMnx  See  ToLOKit  Cotmara  «• 
<14th);  Staik. 

JtlllBll(lu)  Caaaillil,  Cardinal,  ocm  at  th*  maa 
distinguished  charaetos  of  the  Cfamch  of  Rocae  ia  (to 
Middle  Agea,  preratnently  connected  with  the  eflhrta  ■ 
heal  tbe  dimansiona  within  the  pale  of  the  BioabA 
Church  of  the  IGth  oeotoiy,  and  the  imioB  of  tbe  Eaa- 
and  Weatam  chnriiia  at  the  Conneil  of  nartm* 
ham  at  Rome  in  1S96,  tbe  dacvodmit  of  m.  std* 
family  noted  in  tbe  atmala  of  ItaUan  history.  He  aw 
'  'e>ntyofP(nigia,aBdeariyniMW 
the  poeeessian  of  great  ability  aod  uncommon  lahal*. 
He  partienlaily  intarasted  hinadf  ia  tha  Mady  rf  Ita 
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SoDin  law,  Dd  loon  acqiiind  the  RpuUtion  of  being 
MM  Df  tbc  roremon  tbinkcn,  moA  wu  hniiorcd  wilh  i 
pmftMor'i  ch*ir  at  PaduA.     He  wm  not  Bofferai,  hoir- 

hii  dij  needed  men  of  d«uiaD  and  energy  to  alliy  the 
Miife  which  wu  nging  fienelj,  Hid  tbieatening  the  de- 
ilmction  of  the  bienrchal  edifice  N  Ucely  di^onoied 
in  the  occupickia  of  the  papal  chair  bv  licentious  cbu- 
■cWia.  See  Inhoceitt  XJtlll.  Seventy  yean  of  ui- 
arehy  and  ofpbwiage,  wxnetiaKa  familiarly  lenned  the 
Babykniish  captivity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  cbe  iUus- 
trion*  Colonna,  better  known  u  Hartin  V,  was  lo  oblit- 
erite,  a*  well  ai  to  rebuild  on  a  firm  Ibundation  both 
the  moral  and  nutoial  influence  of  the  papacy.  Tta 
aoch  a  laak  hii  OWD  Uknta,  however  great,  were  iKit 
KiBcient,  and  the  wiae,  fhr  aoeing  pontiff  WM  Dotalowlo 
recogniae  the  unGomDnm  endowmenti  of  young  Jnlian, 
who  was  accordin^y  appouiled  apoMolie  pcothonotary, 
aiid,Uter,auditaroftheRotaBoniana.  Cardinal Brunda 
m  panicnlar  became  intereated  in  the  lUiag  Ceauioua ; 
■ad  when,  in  1419,  be  waa  (cnt  a<  papal  legate  to  Bo- 
bemia  to  bring  back  the  erring  (?)  sheep  of  the  Sla- 
vonic fold,  Julum  waa  the  legate's  companion  and  main 
ttty.  Though  thia  miaiion  failed  to  aceompliali  its 
ofajecta,  at  the  Diet  of  Bruim,  Julian  won  golden  o;an- 
ioD*  fTom  the  Bomana,  and  in  1436  (Hay  S2)  wai 
promoted  to  the  cirdinalate  of  Santo  AngelOL  When, 
iu  1181,  a  diet  wu  summoned  at  Nurtmbei^  "lo  con- 
cert immediate  and  vigorous  action  for  crushing  the 
hitherto  aucceasfol  rebellion,"  it  was  none  other  than 
eardiual  Julian  whom  Martin  V  selected  (after  hi*  death 
cxnifinned  by  Eugeniua  IT)  to  repment  him  in  i-hat  ec- 
dcaiastical  body,  aa  well  ai  in  the  general  council  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  decree  "  frequtnM"  of 
Um  Council  of  Conatanoe,  waa  sooa  to  meet  at  Bade. 
It  bad  been  determined  to  extirpate  the  Huantei  by  all 
DWAOSi  Aa  kind  words  would  not  bring  them  back  to 
the  open  arms  of  the  Church,  the  cardinal  legate  boldly 
eschanged  the  mitie  for  the  helmet.  Quickly  an  army 
of  Cnissden  was  gathered,  and  in  himself  blending  to- 
gether the  characteia  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier,  he 
■ought  to  kindle  in  their  hesns  the  fires  of  rdigiuus  seal 
and  patriotic  devotion.  But  neither  the  potency  of  a 
blessed  banner  and  a  consecrated  sword,  nor  the  specta- 
cle of  air  ecdedattic  urging  on  an  army  to  a  war  of  faith, 
had  Hifiiciently  impressed  Rome's  most  faithful  adhe- 
rents lo  brave  "  the  face  of  areli^us  influence  tike  that 
of  HtkssitioQ,  which  was  rooted  in  national  sympathies, 
mch  as  Rome  could  never  anaken  in  the  day  of  her 
greateat  power,"  and  ignominioualy  the  papal  legate 
■gain  failed  in  his  misson.  Jfeanwhile,  however,  the 
Council  of  Basle  had  convened,  opened  in  the  ahaence  of 
the  legate  by  two  of  his  deputies,  and  thither  Julian  di- 
fected  his  steps.  He  assumed  its  presidency  Sept.  9, 
1431,  determined  by  peaceful  meuures  to  e«ay  once 
more  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  he  had  found 
it  imposnble  to  aecuie  on  the  field  of  battle  i  and  to  his 
honor  be  it  said  tlut  all  the  inducements  which  were  now 
beld  out  to  the  Hussites  were  the  ofleringi  of  a  «ncere 
and  pious  soul,  which  dcnred  above  all  things  else  tlie 
glory  ofGod  and  the  honor  of  hi»  Church.  "The  san- 
guine and  undaunted  legate,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
reckon  on  the  military  campaign  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  spreading  disease,  was  now  the  first  lo  fall  back 
upon  the  qpundl  from  which  he  had  hitherto  augured 
to  little  goAl.  'As  I  saw  do  other  remedy  left'  (are  his 
own  words), '  I  animated  and  encouraged  all  to  remain 
■teadfast  in  the  faith,  and  to  fear  nothing,  since  on  this 
very  account  I  was  going  (o  the  council  where  the  whole 
Church  would  ageemble' "  (Jenkins).  How  much  Julian 
did  to  obtain  Eugmiua's  sanction  to  the  cootinuation  of 
the  council  which  that  pontiff  was  determined  ro  abro- 
gate, and  bow  Jnlian,  notwithstanding  the  pubHcation 
oTa  boll  abrogating  the  council,  and  convoking  it  eigh- 
teen months  later  at  Bologna,  continued  the  session, 
and  with  what  liberality  and  sagadty  he  counselled  in 
the  deliberations  of  thu  synod,  and  with  what  earnest- 
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council  and  its  luperiority  over  the  poodff.we  hava  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  article  on  Bablb,  Covkcu.  of 
(q.  r.).  Suffice  it  to  say  hen  that,  had  the  vise  and 
far-seeing  policy  of  the  legale  been  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried ont  in  the  name  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  Bueaitee  would  have  been  redeemed, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  been  qisjed  the  redoetiona 
which  she  suffered  in  the  16th  century,  and  which  even 
now  threaten  her  very  existence.  See  Oui  Catuolio 
Chi'rch.  Annoyed  and  distracted  by  the  (^tposittoD 
oTEugeniua,  the  president  hardly  knew  bow  to  di^Kise  of 
the  Bohemian  question,  and  the  Hussiles,  donbtijig  the 
sincerity  of  the  cardinal,  received  every  advance  with 
dislrvBl,  and  misinlerpreted  every  utteiance  of  Julian; 
till  it  finally  became  evident  to  both  parties  that  their 
misuon  was  fruitleBs,  and  that  it  had  only  opened  an- 
other and  a  still  more  intricate  chapter  in  the  hisloiy 
of  thia  long  and  eventful  controversy.  See  Hl-asiTza. 
But  if  Julian  liad  battled  Ibr  reform  within  the  Church, 
and  had  boldly  argued  in  favor  of  the  council's  suprem- 
acy over  the  incumbent  of  the  papal  chair,  he  had  yet 
faithfullyadhered  to  the  Roman  pontificate;  and  when, 
as  he  believed,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  determined  to 
deprive  Eugenius  of  a  portion  of  bis  support,  be  as  ear- 
nestly defended  the  pontiff's  cause,  and  suddenly  the 
council  found  itself  at  variance  with  its  able  president, 
and  the  Church  threatened  with  a  greater  schism  thsn 
she  had  ever  yet  endured.  It  is  liue  Julian  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  and  moat  xealoua  leaden  in  abolishing 
the  annates  (q.  v.),  but  he  stanchly  inusted  with  the 
same  zeal  for  some  compensation  from  other  sources; 
and  when  he  (bund  the  counol  indisposed  to  meet  his 
views,  be  quickly  changed  front,  and  became  one  of 
Eugenius's  most  outspoken  adherants.  The  breach  bad 
opened  in  February,  1497;  in  September,  the  arrival  of  a 
p^ial  bull  ordering  a  synod  at  Femra  to  consider  the 
question  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchea 
obliged  Julian  lo  resign  the  presidency,  and  on  Jan.  9, 
113S,  he  quitted  Basle,  and,  ^ter  a  shmt  visit  to  Rome, 
hastened  to  Ferrari.  See  FL(iHE-(CK,CotiNCii.OF;  Fa- 
ux V.  Thia  sudden  change  of  Julian  from  anoppwwnt 
to  an  adberent  of  the  Eugenian  party  has  led  historians 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  cardinal;  but  when  we 
conuder  that  Julian's  great  object  was  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  healing  of  schisms 
within  either,  and  a  thorough  reformation  lo  suit  the 
wants  of  the  day.  this  action  explains  itself  to  us  as 
really  the  natural  development  of  those  great  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastics]  policy  upon  which  Julian  had  acted 
from  the  beginning ;  and  "  while  the  advocates  of  the 
pope  were  rejoicing  over  the  immediate  thiita  of  a  suc- 
cessful duplicity,  that  vigonnis  and  impulsive  mind, 
which  had  guided  the  intellectual  strength  of  Christen- 
dom in  thefteeat  and  most  enlightened  council  that  bad 
assembled  since  the  apostolic  age,  was  preparing  itself 
for  a  future  of  more  enduring  triumph.  The  long  and 
dreary  night  of  schisms  and  controveniies  seemed  now 
far  spent,  and  the  day  of  atrength  and  reunion  was  at 
hand.  How  sublime  was  the  prospect  now  opening 
upon  an  earnest  and  sanguine  mind '.  The  restoration 
of  the  Church  lo  its  first  beauty  and  integrity ;  its  ref- 
ormation by  the  recovery  of  its  flnt  estate,  vid  of  that 
spirit  which  made  it  one  in  Chiisi:  the  overthrow  of 
the  infidel  and  the  enemy  of  tlie  Church  by  a  warfare 
of  whose  glories  the  cariier  Crundes  would  beeome  but 
a  faint  prophecy ;  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  pa- 
pacy over  all  Chiistendom,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
episcopacy  to  its  pristine  beauty  under  the  one  univer- 
sal patriarch — these  were  the  moat  prominent  features 
of  this  vision  of  things  to  come.  We  cannot  wonder 
that,  with  such  a  view  before  him,  the  great  refbrmeT 
of  the  Church  at  Basle  laid  down  the  work  of  nfunna- 
lion  to  take  up  that  of  union ;  and  while  keeping  still, 
aa  the  rule  of  all  his  labors,  the  troth  prodauned  at 
Constance, '  There  can  be  no  real  union  without  relbp- 
mation,  nor  true  reformation  without  onion,' he  Ml  back 
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n  whan  that  or  refonnttion  be- 


thia  point  every  >Uge  uC  hii  imuitioa  from  Bule  to 
Ftoreooe  irill  bemme  cleat  and  conaialent.  ETei]rwbece 
we  ahall  recogoue  a  curful  pruviflLon  fur  the  BKigenciea 
of  the  Church,  fonned  from  the  milured  experience  of 
iU  put  lUngeis,  and  a  ilmulereMtd  leal  which,  in  an 
age  of  telfiah  intrigue,  wu  ai  uUunl)y  mian^TnenteJ 
aa  it  was  wilfully  tniaundenitood.  The  iiuinuatlon  of 
Gibbon  is  nt  ooce  confronted  by  the  fact  that  if  Julian 
had  not  aought  the  peace  of  the  Church  ralhci  than  hia 
own  aggrandizement,  he  might  have  gruped  at  tbia 
moment  the  papacy  itaelT,  and  wreated  from  Eogeniiu 
that  authority  under  which  he  waa  omlent  to  cloae  ilife 
of  brilliant  but  ill-requited  •erviee''(Jenkiaa,  p.  266-268). 
But  if  the  conduct  of  Julian  had  hitherto  been  the 
outgrowth  of  a  unceie  heart,  we  can  only  look  with  aiu- 
IHcion  apon  hit  action*  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  re- 


id  thill 
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the  coune  of  Julian,  which  wa>  at  once  cloaed  and  ex- 
inaled  in  the  dark  page  of  the  Hungarian  legation." 
See  Floiisnci, CoL'Ncii.  or\  PuROATDiiy;  FiuoQua; 
JOBKFH  or  CoxaTAXTiHopLK.  Fot  hi>  valuiblc  »er- 
viceatotbepapac}',  EugeniusbeatowedoDhim  [he  bish- 
opric of  yiwcati,  and  in  IU3  further  evinced  his  recog- 
nition of  Julian's  efTortB  by  appointing  him  legate  to 
Hungary,  which  country,  the  very  bulwark  against  fui- 
.  Iher  advances  of  the  Turks,  Wis  at  this  time  threat- 
ened by  civil  dissennons,  and  was  faat  developing  many 
cause*  of  as  serious  ipprehenaioiis  to  the  court  of  Home 
as  Bohemia  bad  done  in  the  previooi  century.  See  Sio- 
lauuKUi  Wladiblas,  Again  Julian  was  obliged  to  lay 
ande  hia  spiritual  weapons,  and  to  draw  the  temporal 
aword  which  he  bad  once  before  wielded  ao  unBoccnaful- 
ly.  But  not  only  did  be  change  the  manner  and  weapons 
ot  warfare,  but  even  the  principles  for  which  he  fougbti 
and  herealter  Julian  is  marked  by  an  macnpiiloui  pur- 
aoit  of  hia  object,  and  it  becomes  really  difficult  to  de- 
tect, under  the  strange  disguise  wbich  he  henceforth  a»- 
BUOiea,''the  features  of  that  enlightened  mind  which  in* 
apired  the  decrees  and  directed  the  correspondence  of 
the  Council  of  Basle."  Uis  task  was  to  heal  the  diaacn- 
siom  of  the  Hungarian  royalty,  and  to  enlist  that  couo- 
tcy,  in  union  with  all  the  rest  of  Christendom,  to  check 
Ifae  further  advance,  and,  if  paeaiUe,  bring  about  Ibe  ut- 
ter annihilatioa  of  the  Turfcsi  and  whoi  the  sudden 
death  of  the  qoeen  regent  Elizabeth  (which  ia  often- 
times aaid  to  have  been  cauted  by  Julian  Ceeariuos) 
and  the  accession  of  Wladislas  had  secured  to  the  Turks 
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folic  auChority  served  tu  free  Wladislaa  from  his 
gation,  and  tbe  war  with  the  Saracens  began  anew,  in 
which  both  king  and  papal  legate  fell  a  prey  to  Mobam- 
medan  defenders  at  tbe  battle  of  Vama  (1440).  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Julian  was  murdered  in  his  flight  by  a 
Wallachian  who  saw  gold  ou  his  clothes:  otfaen  say  that 
the  Hungarians  killed  him  in  punishment  lor  hu  evil 
advieej  while  others,  agaui,  say  that  he  died  in  H46,in 
oonsequenoe  of  a  wound  received  while  leading  on  the 

he  sufiereil  manyrdam  in  the  camp  of  the  Turks ;  but 
•s  none  of  the  contemporary  historians  knew  anything 
of  the  kind  to  have  occurred,  it  seems  useless  to  refute 
the  statement.  His  speeches  are  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  Councils,  and  his  two  letters  to  Eugenius  concerning 
(he  Counoil  of  Basle  in  the  FaKiail^  rmm  arpettad. 
(Col.  nab),  p.  27  sq.  See  Jenkins,  Lift  and  Timrt  nf 
CaniiHal  Julian  (London,  1861,  8vo)  t  Hefele,  Quariai- 
•d>^fl,lM:,\UC».ve,3enpti>rffcdu.;  Schrockh, JTir^ 
cka^cKticAv.xxxii,  II  sq.;  Hilnian,£a(H  CkriMimilg 
(Me  Index  ia  voLviJi).    (J.U.W.) 


2  JULIUS  AFRICANUS 

Julian  CBlMldar.    See  Calodab,  B<»u>. 
Jnllui  Cro«B,  or  Crou  of  8t  Jtilian,  i*  tbm 
amc  ofacrotaletpUcedsiltire-waya.    SeeCaoaa. 
JtilluiEpoolii  JtiliBiiTvar.    Sec  CaaoxMi- 


Jnllana,  St.    See  Coarus  CaBisn. 

JnUanisti:.    See  Juuamof  HAUcjLssiuam. 

JollUlO,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholio  ot  the  ITU 
caitory,  who,  while  travelling  in  Gennany,  was  oi»- 
verted  u>  tbe  Protestant  faith.  His  leid  for  the  diSd- 
sion  of  tbe  Word  of  Ood  led  him  lo  undertake  th«  daa- 
geioni  enterprise  of  conveying  into  Spain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Kbie*  concealed  in  casks,  and  packed  op  as 
Rhenish  wine.  A  pretended  Fmteatant  betrayed  bia. 
He  was  sBxcd  by  the  Inquistioo,  and,  tagethcf  with 
eight  hundred  purchaaen  of  bis  predon*  tnasnn,  waa 
cmidemned  lo  the  torture  and  ta  death. — Fus,  Boat  ^ 
Marlyn,  p.  136. 

JoUaB,  tbe  name  given  by  PhDip  tbt  Tetmeb  M 
Bethsaida  in  honor  of  JuUa,  the  daughter  of  the  «b- 
peror  AngneUu.    See  BcnwAtDA. 


ColnoTJnllsB. 
Jnlitta  or  CArrADOciA,  a  female  martyr  of  the  4llt 
oentury,  under  Diocletian,  was  a  Lycaonlan  oT  royal  de- 
scent, and  greatly  celebrated  for  her  Christian  vLtaia. 
To  avoid  the  bigoted  rage  of  the  p^^an  govenior,  Aa 
withdrew  from  Iconium,  her  native  city,  to  Tanna.  Bm 
here,  with  her  young  son  Cyricua,  she  waa  Boxed,  aad, 
confessing  herself  a  Christian,  waa  ordered  to  tbe  rack. 
Her  beautiful  boy,  for  repeating  his  mother's  wurtla,  ■■  I 
am  a  ChriMian,"  was  dashed  in  piecea  on  Ibe  pa 
before  her  eyes,  forwhicb  thedjdng  nHMher  gave 
to  God.  After  patiently  Huflering  vanoi^  tonne 
waa  beheaded,  April  16,  A.D.  50i.~Fox,  Baet  o/Jfar- 

Jn'lloB  ClovXiDC,  bir  the  I^tin  Ja/iw,  the  bsdi  ef 
an  honorable  Roman  family),  the  centurion  of  the  im- 
perial cohort  who  bad  tbe  charge  of  condactioft  Paul  ai 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  who  treated  him  with  mA 
conaideralioD  and  kindness  on  the  way  (Aria  xxvii,  I, 
a,  4Si  comp.  ver.  11,81).  A.D.  5.^.— Kitta  "Angt*- 
tus'sband,"  to  which  JuUns  belonged,  has  been  ideniiilcd 
by  some  commentators  with  the  Italian  hand  (Acta  z, 
1);  by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  eavahy 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephns(Jiil.xix,9,!,elc). 
Conybeare  and  Howwo  {Life  of  Si.  PokI,  ch.  xxi)  m^i^ 


hart  was  a  detachment  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards  attait 
ed  to  the  persoo  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Caaaica; 
and  that  this  Julius  may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Pria- 
cus  (Tscitus,  Ilitt.  ii.  93;  iv,  11),  sonrliiBe  oenlarioa. 
afterwards  prsfect  ol  the  Praloriana.    Sea  iTALuai 

Jnlliu,  a  Christian  martyr,  was  a  Roman  aenator  ia 
the  2d  cenluiy.     A  convert  to  Chtistiaoity^  was  ec 
dered  by  the  emperor  to  sacrifice  to  him  m  Her    ' 
This  Julius  abaolutely  refused  to  do,  and  be  *aa  in 
□ned,  and  finally  beaten  to  death  wi 
o/Mangrt,p.21. 

Julina  AFRicAiira,  a 
floorished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sd  centory,  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Soidaa  (■.  v.  Africanus),  a  native  of  Lafayi^ 
bnt  resided  generally  at  Emmans  (afterwards  Nknfio- 
lis),  in  FaleaUne.  Tbe  same  writer  calls  him  also  Srr~ 
(Bi.  Ijttle  is  known  of  his  pertonal  history.  EustUaa 
(JVuC  first  vi,  SI)  relates  that  he  undartook  a  jaUBr]> 

Alexandria  lo  liiteD  W  Uemdaa,  the  te«ch«i  at  tha 
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atMhdmetii  in  tbit  city,  h  •ho  that  he  waa  >ent  by 
the  inhatatanti  of  Gmiiuui  to  uk  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabaloB  the  reetoni^n  of  Ihar  idly,  which  wu  granted 
(we  Jetonw,  Dt  rir.  iSutJr.  c.  63).  Re  VM  ■  friead  of 
Otigen;  and  as,  in  letun  addiened  to  him  when  the 
latter  wu  already  mne  fifty  yean  old,  he  atjlea  him 
"■an,"  it  ia  to  be  sappoeed  that  he  wis  much  adTanced 
in  yean  id  2S8,  white  the  mpfranon  "  colleagoe^  Bccma 
to  Imply  that  he  was  also  a  prieaL  He  wa%  according 
m  Jeirme,  in  the  full  rigor  of  life  durinK  the  reign  of 
Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Sereruj.  Wa  hare  no  in- 
Ibnoation  concerning  the  precise  date  of  his  deaths  it 
aecnned,  in  all  probability,  near  the  middle  of  the  Sd 
oentuiy— some  say  about  A.D.  282.  He  enjoyed  great 
rqiutatioQ  for  learning  among  the  aocicnta.  He  b  the 
■Dtbor  of  the  oldest  Christian  history  of  the  world,  the 
CiroBojrapAin.orOetonporiiuf.whichEusebius  consid- 
ered very  trustworthy ;  it  extended  from  the  creation  to 
the  third  yesj  of  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus  (221).  Un- 
fortunately, the  complete  worh  is  not  la  our  poeeeewon ; 
a  portion,  however,  was  preserved  to  lu  by  copious  ex- 
tncis,  which  subeeqnenl  Church  historians  made  from 
it,  and  these  (flfty-sii  fragments)  have  been  collected 
by  GiUland  {BUliolirca,  rol.  ii).  Julias  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Origen  concendug  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
tory of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  another  to  Aristi- 
dea  on  the  differences  betweAi  the  genealogies  of  Christ 
by  Hatthew  and  Luke.  In  this  last  letter,  speaking 
against  the  cqunion  afA/raaipia  having  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Chnrch  in  order  to  prove  the  rights  of 
Jeeos  as  high-priest  and  king,  he  says,  "  Far  be  it  that 
each  a  thought  should  govern  the  Church  of  Chiiet  as 
to  invent  a  falsehood  to  glorify  Christ."  Eusebius, 
Pbotius,  and  Suidas  asmbe  to  him  also  the  author- 
ahip  of  another  work  in  twenty-four  books,  a  sort  of 
compendium  of  informatiou  on  medicine  and  natural 
phikeophy.  According  to  Suidas,  it  was  a  collection 
of  empiric  formulas  for  coring  diseases  by  eorcery,  etc. 
Bat,  OB  this  does  not  seein  to  agree  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  cbaracter  of  the  man,  Dupin  thinks  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  there  piobably 
existed  both  a  Julius  Africantia  and  a  Julius  Sextus, 
who  have  been  confounded  one  with  the  other.  Filial- 
ly, he  has  also  been  considered  the  author  of  sevenl 
ttntises— i)e  trmilalr,  fie  drcamrmmr,  Dt  Atlalo,  Dt 
Patcha,  De  SaMaW— which  are  evidently  not  his,  but 
bdong  to  the  Roman  presbvter  Novatian.  See  ii>Sb- 
fM,Palnikffir,i,571-baO;  Routh,  ArJL  5acr.  ii,  108  sq.j 
Henog,  Ktal-KHaiilop.  vii,  166. 

Jnlioa  CwAR,  the  fiirt  emperor  of  Iht  Romans, 
deserve*  a  place  in  ourwotkonaceoantorhls  connection 
with  Jewish  history.  He  was  bom  at  Rome,  July  12, 
B.C.  100^  and  waa  educated  in  Greece,  whither  the  Ro- 
nian  youths  of  his  day  were  wont  to  resort  for  iralruc- 
Hon.  After  having  successively  held  the  offices  v(  Irib- 
une,  qtDestoT,  ledile,  high-pnest,  and  prfetor  or  governor 
of  Spain.  Crnr  was  one  of  the  three  parties  who  con- 
Btituted  (he  triumvirate  of  Rome,  RC.  60.  He  now  set 
3Ut  for  Gaul,  ostensibly  aiming  at  the  subjugalion  of 
the  Gauls,  but  actually  to  Form  and  discipline  an  army 
that  might  enable  him  to  force  his  coadjutors  to  leave 
to  him  alone  the  goremment  of  the  Romans.  'Ilie  snc- 
cesa  with  which  his  efKnU,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tici*o,were  rewarded,  are  known  to  us  from  Ihe  historv 
of  the  GalHc  War  that  flawed  from  his  own  pen,  ai 
as  frmn  other  distinguished  clasMC  historians.  1 
he  went  to  Gaul  he  was  to  remain  there  fWe  yean 
the  expiration  of  that  time  finding  him  invotri 
van  with  the  barbarians,  five  yean  more  were  a 
Germany,  Britain,  and  other  countries  also  were  invaded 
in  tarn;  and  when,  at  the  death  of  Crassus,  CiMar  and 
Pompey  alone  were  left  to  contend  for  supremacy,  a 
quarrel  nsturally  enongh  arose  between  the  two  rivals. 
POmpey  was  the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  Iherelbre 
caaily  controUed  the  senate ;  if  only  once  CiMar  could  be 
obliged  to  disband  ihe  army,  as  whose  hem  the  victorious 
gea^al  of  the  Gallic  wan  was  worshipped,  there  could 
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be  nobniger  any  need  for  contention,  and  FompeyakuM 
would  be  intrusted  with  Ihe  responsibility  of  the  Roman 
Dvemment.  A  decree  was  quickfy  passed  by  the  Ro- 
lan  senate  commanding  Cksbi  to  disband  his  forces; 
at  Cttsar  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  Ihe  demand, 
at  actually  marched  against  rompey,  whom  he  soon 
drove  fh>m  Rome,  and  in  the  Eternal  City,  KC  4S,  waa 
-nade  dictator.  Of  the  pursuit  of  Pompey  and  the  fate 
if  the  latter  we  need  not  speak  here ;  but  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  towards  hia  fallen  enemy 

acter,  that  it  deserves  at  least,  in  passing,  a  Christian 
commendation.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey reached  Rome,  Ocsar  was  again  appointed  dictator 
for  one  year  and  consul  for  five  years,  and  was  invested 
with  tribunicial  power  lor  life.  His  adherence  to  the 
cause  ofQeopalralod  him  to  enter  Egypt  and  to  engage 
in  the  "Alexandrine  war,"  which  also  he  brought  to  a 
•uccemful  termination  in  March,  RC.  47.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator.  But  wilh  the  death  of  Pompey  hia 
partisans  had  by  no  means  vanished.  It  is  true  that  * 
they  had  quitted  Rome,  but  in  Africa  they  were  still 
dutiful  to  the  memory  and  principles  of  their  late  mas- 

the  party  of  Pompey  was  quickly  attacked  and  snl^ 
dned.  The  feud  of  Helellus,  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and 
Jaba  was  sad  indeed,  but  the  display  of  noble  and  wise 
generosity  which  Ccaar  now  displayed  towards  those 
arrayed  in  arois  against  him  proves  him  "  to  have  been 
posMSsed  of  a  great,  magnanimous  nature.  He  was  not 
a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the  vulgar  atrocities  of  Ua- 
riusor  Sulla,  and  BO  he  majestically  declared  that  hence- 
forth  he  had  no  enemies,  and  that  hercalter  he  would 
make  no  difference  between  Pompeiana  and  Cesareans." 
Returned  to  Rome,  he  celebrated  his  victories  in  Gaul, 
Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  four  great  triumphs,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted  and 
f^lcd  by  hia  magnificent  libeiality.  But  the  display  in 
which  Cesar  Lidulged  soon  led  Ihe  Romans  Id  fear  that 
he  aimed  higher  than  the  dictatonhip — that  absolute 
goverumenl  was  bis  objecU  Roman  patriotism  had  not 
yet  expired.  Many  there  were  in  Ihe  Eternal  City  in 
whose  veins  flowed  republican  blood,  and  the  man  who 
dared  to  conspire  to  depiire  them  of  the  liberties  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed  was  doomed  to  fall  at  their  hands. 
His  death  seemed  the  only  surety  of  Ihe  conlinuaiion 
of  their  long-enjoyed  privileges  of  a  free  and  untrsm- 
melled  government.  While  CESar  was  planDing  how 
soonest  'j>  wear  the  insignia  ol  royalty,  Brutus  and  other 
senators  were  sharpening  their  weapons  to  take  bis  life. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  Uarch,  B.C  U.  after  Cnsar  had 
taken  his  accustomed  scat  in  the  senate  at  the  Capitol, 
a  friend  gave  him  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  lbs 
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COiU{i<i>cy  igunit  his  lire,  but,  while  yet  holding  it  in 
hij  hADil,  th«  conapintora  thenuclTni  csoivded  around 
bim,  and  M  a  given  ugnal  thtir  diggoi  [urned  hii 
breut,  uid  Rome  wm  visited  by  (he  greateit  diaaster 
that  could  have  befallen  her  at  this  lime.  To  atnilar 
irorks  belongs  a  refeience  M  the  writings  of  this  re- 
miikable  duiiacter.  Foi  his  Tefoimation  or  the  calen- 
dar, see  CALS^otABoMAX.  By  the  ecdenaatical  vrit- 
«T  Ccaai  deserve*  notice  for  his  kind  enaclmenta  in  be- 
half of  the  Jem,  and  generous  treatment  of  ihecD.  From 
this  peo{^  he  had  received  valuable  assistance  during 
his  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  CEsar  always  preserved  a 
grateful  recollection  of  AnUpater  and  his  brethren.  In 
Egypt  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges  the  Jewa  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  InJudea  more  favorable  lam  were  en- 
acted 1  Anti  paUr  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  honored  title  of  a  Roman  citizen;  Hyr- 
canus  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood,  and  proviiion 
was  made  for  the  foniacalion  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
repair  of  its  walls.  SeaJoBephui,JflEujl  AtiligHiHa,bk. 
xiv,  cbsp.  viii  sq. ;  SUibo,  Gtograp)^  (Bobn's  ed.),  iii, 
.  lU.    SeeCuAB.    (J.H.W.) 

Jr^iu  EcHTER.     See  MuFEUutinm. 

Julias  Henry,  duke  of  Drunswick,  deserves  oiir  no- 
tice on  account  of  his  identification  with  the  Reform 
movement  of  Ibe  lAlh  century.  He  was  bom  July  10, 
163S,  and  was  originally  designed  for  the  clerical  office, 
but  in  1668  be  succeeded  his  father,  and  at  mce  ialro- 
dueed  the  religion  of  the  Reformers,  lor  which  be  had 
early  manifested  a  strong  inclination.  In  IGT6  he  (band- 
ed  the  Universly  of  HelmstedL    He  died  Hay  3, 1589. 

Jolliu  MATKiLiua.    See  Fisiilcut. 

Julius  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Harcu* 
(t  OcL  7, 88fi)  on  (be  6th  of  Feb.  337,  after  the  papal 
chair  had  been  vacant  (br  four  mmtha.  We  know  bard- 
^  anything  of  him  beyond  the  part  be  took  in  the  Atb- 
anasian  controveny.  He  sided  with  Athanauaa,  and 
convoked  a  synod  to  be  held  under  his  presidency ;  hut 
the  Eastern  churches  were  not  incliDcd  to  admit  the 
tight  of  arbitration  and  dednun  of  the  Roman  bishop  in 
sucb  nutters  (see  Efntt.  Sj/m>diJit  Sgn.  3ardicrimi  ad 
Dormtunt,  in  Mansi,  iii,  ISG),  and  declared  to  Julius  that 
they  did  not  admit  bis  auperiority  to  any  other  bishop, 
even  tboogb  his  was  the  largest  city ;  yet  they  would 
continue  in  friendly  relation  with  bim  if  he  would  re- 
nounce the  plan  of  subverting  thdr  decisions.  JuUus 
-  persisted  in  holding  Ibe  synod  despite  the  absence  of 
the  Eastern  bLshope,  and  Athanasius  was  declared  the 
lawful  bishop.  He  also  took  part,  tbrougb  bis  legate^ 
in  the  Synod  of  Sardica.  The  Eastern  bishops  of  this 
council,  slUr  their  withdrawal  to  Pbilippopolis,  eicom- 
municaced  Julius.  But  this  continued  opposition  did 
not  prevent  him  from  writing  in  BJ9,  on  the  return  of 
AtbansHug  to  Alexandria,  lo  the  Church  oC  that  city  an 
autograph  letter  of  congrstuladon.  This  letter,  and  the 
one  mentioned  above,  an  all  that  we  hare  from  the  pen 
of  Julius  (lee  Socrates,  fiut.  fM.  u,  23 ;  Atbanarius, 
ApU.2,p.TiO).  HediedApTUI2,35S,andiscommem- 
Ofated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  tbat  day.  Tbe- 
Eastern  Cburch  erroneously  considers  Julius  as  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  iis  liturgies.  See  8ocrale^ lib. ii  and  iii; 
Baronius,  .*■«.  A^ccfcs. ;  Tillemonl,  Jf iwoirw ;  Sommen, 
De  Sea.  art.  8 ;  Dupin,  Bibliolhiqiit  dti  A  atom  Ecrtii. ; 
Baillel,  Via  da  SaiiO,,  April  12;  Hen^,  Ihal-EKy- 
Uopadu;  Hoefer,.Voup.  flii^.Gftwrofc,  xxvii,  157. 

JnlitlS  H,  Pope,  Cardimal  della  Rovbbk,  nephew 
af  pope  Sixlus  IV,  tnoh  the  papal  chair  after  the  one 
month's  rule  of  Piua  III,  in  1603.  He  was  bom  at  Albei- 
sola,  near  Savona,  in  144 1 ;  became  succeadvely  bishop  of 
Carpen  tras,  Albana,0>tia,  Bologna,  Avignon,  and  Hende, 
and  was  Anally  made  cardinal  by  his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV, 
During  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  the  most  infa- 
mous and  depraved  of  all  the  popes,  Julian  della  Rovete 
already  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  succes- 
sion in  the  pontificaU;  but  the  cardinal  d'Amboise, 
anhbisbop  of  Kouen  and  minister  of  Louis  XII,  be- 
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came  hia  competitor,  and  the  daimi  at  tbt  CihrA 
prelate  were  sustained  by  an  aimy  marcbiag  agaiaat 
Heme.  Outwitted  in  this  attempt,  JnUan  at  ooes  ■« 
out  to  procure  hii  future  iiii  iim,  and,  p  r  iiailiiig  tka 
Italian  cardinals  tl    '"■■""  '  ■   ■  -• 
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as  pope  I^us  III-  During  the  short  reign  of  Ibe  laltM 
Juban  resumed  his  intrigues,  sad  whai  Pius  III  died, 
twenty-six  days  alter  his  electioa,  Julian  had  so  vcD 
succeeded  in  bribing  tbe  most  inSosntisl  canlinato  hj 
promises  of  power  and  tempnal  advantagea  tbat  )■ 
recdved  tbe  pnaition.  After  bis  enaltatimi  to  llw  p^ 
pal  throne,  hs  set  about  to  raise  the  papacy  frina  ah* 

reign  of  his  predecfora,  generally  teimad  "lb*  Bight  of 
the  papacy."  Detenoined  (o  recover  for  tbe  Church  aB 
that  bad  belonged  to  lbs  BoDan  see  in  the  d^a  of  Ib> 
Docent  in,  ha  began  by  driving  Caaar  Borgia  oat  at  hi* 
ill-goliefl  pnsiMiinni  in  the  Romagna:  bnt  tbei«  W 
found  another  power,  the  Vcnetiaos.  who,  daring  tfaa 
preceding  tnmblea,  bad  taken  poiaisaiju  of  Raramsi, 
Rimini,  uid  other  plaoea.  Tbe  Venetians  oftsad  to  pi^ 
tribute  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  thcae  tenilniea,  bat  Jb- 
liua  refused,  and  demanded  their  absolute  rsnitalian  t» 
the  Church.  After  fiuitlesB  negotiations,  JnliBa,iB  1608, 
made  ■  kagne  with  Louia  XII,  the  empocr  ■«"•— n- 
ian.  and  tbe  duke  of  Ferrara,  against  Venice.  This  *^ 
called  tbe  League  of  Cambniy,  and  its  oUect  wia  tba 
destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  an 
of  its  terrilcriea.  Venice,  however,  stood  firm,  al 
its  armies  were  defeated  and  ita  tenib 
aged  by  both  Germaiu  and  French.  At  last  JuUbb  hi 
self,  having  recovered  the  town  of  Romi 
the  impolicy  of  uniting  with  ultramool  _ 

against  the  cddeat  Italian  state,  and  acconlingly,  in  Ftk 
1510,  he  made  peace  with  Venice.  Wiahi^  to  nda 
the  mischief  which  be  had  done,  and  to  drive  the  Ibr- 
eigners  (whom  be  styled  "  barfaariana")  oat  of  Ita^,  ha 
fint  sought  to  arm  the  Germans  ipiiist  the  Fmt^ 
whom  be  dreaded  most ;  but,  not  ■iiri«friiinj:,  be  callad  la 
his  aid  the  Swiss,  lie  bimadf  took  tbe  tcld.  mA  wt^- 
lacked  and  took  the  town  of  t^  Mirandola,  cnlatiBg  it 
by  a  breach,  in  January,  1511 ;  later  he  toet  with  >»- 
verses,  and  lost  Bologna.  Bnt  in  tbe  foUowiog  Oqo> 
ber  bis  iegatea  succeeded  in  foiming  a  league,  wbieh 
he  called  *■  holy,"  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Bentf  of 
EnglaDd,theVeiietiaas,and  tbe  Swiss.  Tbe  caopap 
subsequent,  in  151!,  eOBCted  tbe  total  '►'p'"—'  at  Uhe 
French  from  Lombardy.  Bat  this  was  dm  by  tha 
Swiss,  Oerman,  aikd  Spanish  tnops,  and  JdHi>  WKnif 
succeeded  in  driving  one  par^oTlbTeigiieraoatof  Italy 
by  means  of  other  foreigners,  who  meantime  sabieiUd 
the  republic  of  Florence,  and  gave  it  to  the  UedicL  la 
the  midst  of  these  events,  Julius  died  of  an  inibaiBa- 
torydiseas^outbe31storFebnIary,1513.  Hevaasae- 
ceeded  by  Leo  X.  Louis  Xll  had  convoked  ■  eoondl 
in  order  to  obtain  the  a|q>roval  of  the  French  ckxgj  oa 
his  warfare  agunst  Rome.  To  retort  thia  maasBn  Iha 
fifth  Lateran  Council  was  coovoked  (brooght  to  a  ctase 
after  the  acceaion  of  Leo  X>  and  thus  the  de^gna  af 
the  French  king  were  completely  frustrated.    As  SB  mh 

tbe  ej€S  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  ■  pMitical  aor- 
ereign,  he  is  described  by  Ranks  as  "  a  noble  aoal,  fal 
ofLofty  pUnsfur  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy;' and  piD- 
fessor  Leo  considers  bim,  with  all  his  defecia,  as  ana  af 
tbe  noblest  cbaraclen  of  that  age  in  Italy.  He  «■• 
fond  of  the  fine  arta,  patmnised  Bnmante,  Hichnel  A>- 
gelo,  and  Baffaelle,  and  began  tbe  stractsrc  of  SblV- 
ler'a  Church.  See  EmgHtli  Cyiopitdia.  a.  v.;  Bamf, 
RtaJ-En-yyop.vii,\b':  Reichel.  A«wn  3ee  n  r*r  ITM- 
dU  Agri,jhbai  iq,;  Daxmann, /bii'^  •£ /"^isfa .-  Bawet, 
Hill,  nftht  Popa.  vii,  87*  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jnllua  HI,  Pope  {Giai^Maria  irl  ifcmte,  CabX. 
NAi.GiDCEi),succe«led  Paul  III  bi  1550.  He  wH  ban 
at  Monte  San  Sovino,  near  Areai«,  Sept,  10, 1487.  He 
fint  studied  law,  but,  securing  Ih*  proMctiaa  of  Aaa  »• 
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liiul  Anbmia  del  HanU,  he  enlered  tb«  Cbunh, 
n  beam«  uchbiahop,  uid  was  intnut«d  with 
UnnufiUaeieiitiUoceMS.  Paol  111  made 
him  canlinal  of  St.Vita]e  uid  bisbop  of  St.  Pikurini, 
■ad  iiBit  him  oa  Dae  of  the  Lbnr  legites  to  open  tbo 
Comdl  of  Trent  (q.  v.).  After  his  elevation  to  the 
prntiScau  he  reopened  (1661)  the  ultingi  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Timt,  Buipeniled  nndei  b!a  predeccuoi  (1549). 
CloBely  allied  lo  Chailea  V,  he  (pent  bia  reign  in  qnar- 
relliug  with  Fnuee,  Teiiice,  and  ilao  witb  Ferdiiiuid, 
king  of  (he  Komans,  and  brother  of  Cbarlea  V.  Uia 
name  is  linked  with  Kagliflh  hiatory  by  hia  eflbrta  to 
ai|;mniie  with  Uny  the  leuDion  nf  Englaad  witb  Ronte. 
See  Pous.  Juiiu*  III  died  in  Uaich,  1555,  leaving  be- 
hiod  hiiD  a  very  indifferent  cbancter,  marked  by  jn- 
apacity  and  mtacunduct.  While  ■  cardinal  be  was 
remarkable  for  bii  finnncM  and  aclirity,  but  afler  be- 
comingpope  be  gave  himnelf  up  to  luxury  and  pleanire, 
■nd  went  aa  far  in  hia  diire^n>rd  of  all  conuMency  as 
lo  give  the  cardinal's  place  left  vacant  by  hia  election 
to  oot  of  hia  serranla,  whoae  only  merit  cnnnsted  in 
having  taken  care  of  his  [>et  monkey.  Sea  Ciacconi, 
VUa  PiMif. ;  Hoefer,  Hour.  Biaff.  Gmhol/,  xxvii,  1G5 1 
Haxog,  Kral-EacyUop.  v'i\,  166;  Kankf,  Papaeg,  i,  201 
aq.;  Bower,  i/uf.  o/tAe  Ptpo,  rii,  466  M|. 

JulliSllta,  eaUh.  Heretic!  who  denied  the  resar- 
itctioD  of  the  dead  were  accuMomed  to  bestow  oppro- 
brious l|Mtheta  on  thoee  who  peislBted  in  tnainUuning 
the  truth  of  Scripture.  Sometimea  they  called  them 
eamri,  ammalriJuinnUa,  carnal,  Mnsnil,  cattle ;  alio  la- 
lei,  Biitby,  etc.^Farrai',  Ecdii.  Did.  a.  v. 

Jumpera  or  Bwk«rB  is  a  name  for  tboae  penons 
wbn,  aa  an  inference  from  3  Sam.  vi,  IS,  believe  that  re- 
ligiona  worship  must  be  accompanied  by  violent  agita- 
tions, coDvulaire  leaping  and  dancing.  Tbu  singular 
Rligiooa  belief  is  said  to  have  oiigineted  among  the 
amgregalions  of  Ur.Whitefleld,  in  tbr  western  part  of 
Wales,  about  1760,  but  it  soon  bund  ftieiuta  among  the 
Qnakera,  and  later  among  the  Irvingites.  The  Jumpers 
found  Bpecial  defeuders  in  the  Wclah  poet  William  Wil- 
lUms  (q.  v.),  Harris  Rowland  (i.  v.),  eic.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Barhri  bccauK  frequently  they  do 
not  confine  their  religioua  exubeiancea  to  Jumping  and 
dancing,  but  accompany  them  with  violent  gioans  and 
incoherent  remarks,  often  degenerating  into  a  sort  of 
bellowing.  Discountenanced  in  England,  the  Jump- 
ers emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  here  they  con- 
We  believe  they 


nPenn 


id  Ohio, 


lateahi 


ic  West.  Evans,  in  his  Sttldi  of  Ike 
I  n/lht  Ckrutian  WorU  (Load.  1811).  Te- 
rience  in  a  meeting  of  the  Jumpers  which 
he  attended ;  "  About  the  year  IT86  I  myseir  was  very 
sccidenCslly  present  at  a  meeting  which  terminated  in 
Jumping.  Ilwasheldin  the  open  air,  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, near  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  preacher 
was  one  of  lady  Huntingdon's  studenta,  who  concluded 
his  sermon  with  Ihe  recommendation  nf  jumping ;  and  I 
must  allow  bim  the  praise  of  consistency,  for  he  got  down 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  stood  and  jumped  along 
with  bis  bearera.  The  argumente  he  adduced  for  this 
pmpose  were,  that  David  danced  before  Ihe  ark,  that 
tbc  babe  leaped  in  the  womb  of  EUiabeth,  and  that  the 
man  whose  lameness  naa  removed  leaped  and  praised 
God  fbr  the  mercy  which  he  bad  received !  He  expa- 
tiated on  these  topics  with  uncommon  femncy,  and 
then  drew  the  inference  that  tbey  ought  tn  show  tintU 
lar  exptmsions  of  joy  for  Ihe  blessings  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  put  into  Iheir  possession,  lie  then  gave  an 
impassioned  sketch  nf  the  sulIbTinga  of  the  Saviour,  and 
thereby  roused  Ihe  paasiona  of  a  few  around  him  inio  a 
atate  oif  violent  agitation.  About  nine  men  and  seven 
women  for  some  little  time  rocked  lo  and  fro,  groaned 
aloud,  and  then  Jumped  with  a  kind  of  frantic  fury. 
Some  of  the  audience  flew  In  all  directions ;  nihers  gaied 
They  all  gradiutlly  dispencd 
IV.-8ft* 
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except  Ibe  Jumpen,  who  coniinued  their  exertions  fram 
eight  in  the  evening  till  near  eleven  at  nighL  I  saw 
the  conclusion  of  it;  they  at  last  kneeled  down  in  a  cii> 
clr.  holding  each  other  bj  the  hand,  while  one  of  them 
prayed  witb  great  fervor,  and  then,  all  rising  up  from 
off  their  knees,  depBtcd ;  bnl  previous  to  their  dispei- 
non  they  wildly  pointed  up  towards  Ihe  sky,  and  re- 
minded one  another  that  tbey  should  soon  meet  then, 
and  never  again  be  separaled." 

Jung.    Sea  Stiij.i<I(]. 

Jn'nia,  or  rather  Jn'nlai  ('fowias,  a  deriv.  of 
Juniiit.  the  name  sf  a  Roman  family),  a  Cbrislian  at 
Home,  lu  whom  Paul  addressed  a  salutatioc  in  conoeo- 
tioD  with  Andruiicua,  as  being  his  "  kinsmen  and  fel- 
low-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,"  and 
were  in  Christ  before  himself  (Rom.  xvi,T);  hence  prob- 
ably of  Jewisli  extraction.  A.D.  55.  As  the  gender  of 
the  efuthcta  applied  is  uncertsin  (ovyyiviT^  icai  avvaij^^ 
/loXhiroitc))  some  (e.  g.  Origen,  Chryioatum,  and  other 
Cathen)  have  supposed  a  fbmale  ('louviaf  come*  equally 
well  from  'lavcin)  to  be  meaut  (but  see  Hicbaelis,  in 
Polf».SjttJffe,vu,lS8). 

JunUltu  or  Africa,  generally  believed  lo  hava 
been  bishop  in  the  6th  century,  is  known  by  his  work 
Df  parlibiu  ditma  ligii,  dedicated  to  a  certain  bishop 
Primaaiu&  probably  the  one  of  Hadramelum  who  in  &S» 
indorsed  the  Conslilutam  of  Vigilius.  Junilius  himself 
claimed  no  ori(nnalily,but  acknowledged  his  obligation 
to  a  certain  Paulua  of  Persia,  supposed  to  have  ht«D 
Paulue  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards  became  metropolitan 
of  Nisibis  (though  he  was  not  a  Persian),  The  wixk  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  bis  pu- 
pil, and  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  sacred  writings. 
The  lirstboflk,Dn  Scripture,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  on 
the  oittvard  rrpramon  and  the  iwcard  mfanviff;  the 
oulward  expresson  conlaios  Sve  particulars— the  spe- 
cies of  writing,  its  authority,  its  author,  its  style,  and 
its  order  of  place.  The  inward  meaning  has  refennce 
especially  to  three  particulars,  God,  this  world,  and  the 
nexL  The  second  book  treats  of  this  world,  ita  crea- 
tion, its  government,  the  properties  and  accidents  of 
nature,  the  luCure  <^  will,  and  the  consequences  and  re- 
sults of  wilL  Junilius  then  speaks  of  types,  of  predic- 
tions before  and  under  the  law  concsming  Christ  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  Keasou  in  its  agree- 
ment with  the  commands  of  .Scripture.  Special  atten- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  Junilius  does  not  count  Ihe 
Chronicles,£zfa,Nebemiah,Job,JudiIh,£sther,andthe 
Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  The  work  has  been 
published  aa  Junilii  dt  Partibut  Dieina  Ltgii,  libri  ii 
(BasiLI54(>,8vo;  Francfort  ad  Oder,  1608,  8vo;  and  in 
Bibliolh.  Patri.  i).— Henog,  Aeaf-fnc^Uop.  vii,  174  sq. ; 
Clark,  Saaxtt.  of  Sac.  LU.  11,829. 

jQ'nlpei'  (Br>^,  To'lktBt,  prob.  so  eaUed  from  its  nee 
in  binding:  Sept.  in  I  Kings  xix,  4,  'PoSo^  v.  r.  'Pud- 
fAiv.  iavenab,fvT6v;  in  Job  xxx,4,  SuAov;  in  Psa. 
cxx,  4,  ipn/iinlt  i  Vnlg.  jtmipenu,  but  in  Psa.  cxn,  4, 
detol/ilorim),  a  shrub  or  tree  mentioned  as  affording 
shade  to  Elijah  in  his  Sight  to  Horeb  (1  Kings  six, 4.6), 
and  SB  affording  uulerial  for  fiiel,  and  also,  in  exireme 
cases,  for  human  food  (Psa.  cxx,  4;  Job  ixx,4).  The 
older  iranelators  seem  (o  have  been  unacquainlvil  with 
it,  while  1  he  modem  versions  have  generally  followed 
the  Vulgate  in  referring  it  to  Iho  juniper  (see  Sirngel 
in  the  BihUolh.  Brm.  vii,  faw.  5;  iliUtr.  l/itrophgi.  i, 
253;  Sprenget,  Gftri.  d.  Boliai.  i,  25),  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  different  Hebrew  word.  See 
Hkatii. 

The  different  ^leciei  of  jun'pcr  have  by  some  botan- 
ists been  ranked  under  Cn/nu.  the  true  species  being 
ciisiinguished  by  the  title  of  Ctdrai  bofciftra,  and  the 
pines  by  that  of  Ctdrvt  rcmifrra.  Of  Junipmt,  the 
Sftivioi  of  the  Greeks  and  abhvl  of  the  Arabs,  then 
are  several  species  in  Syria.  Of  Ihese,.f.cowiniinu,the 
common  juniper,  is  a  very  widely  diffused  ^ledcs,  being 
found  in  Europe  and  Aaia,  in  the  plaina  of  northern  and 
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in  Che  monnUiiu  or  lODtlieni  latitude*,  amully  rormiiig 
a  low  ibnib,  bui  in  Borne  uluations  being  flfleen  feet, 
and  even  tbiity  feet  high.  J.  axgeedrui,  tbs  sharp  or 
prickl}',  or  brovm-berried  Juniper,  cloudy  lUied  to  the 
commoii  juniper,  ii  an  evergreen  shrub,  frocn  ten  to 
twelre,  but  aomelimea  even  twenty  feet  high.  It  was 
found  by  M.  Dov^  on  HounI  Lebinan.  J,  drvpaaa,  ur 
large-rniited  juniper,  is  a  ipedes  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  tlie  East  under  the  Anbic  □ime  hob- 
AeL  This  nanie,  however,  is  applied  ntber  to  all  the 
■peciea  than  to  any  one  in  particular.  It  la  a  native  of 
Mount  Cassius,  and  ii  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
greater  juniper  found  by  Belon  on  Mount  Taurus,  which 
he  describes  as  rising  to  the  height  of  a  cypress.  J, 
PAiaacta,  or  Phoonidon  juniper,  is  the  great  Juniper  of 
Dioacorides,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Rus- 
lia,  and  Syria,  It  has  imbricated  leaves,  bears  some  re- 
semhUnce  to  the  cypress,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  J.  Lgda,  or  Lycian  jutdpei,  is  a 
dwarf  species,  iad  J.  SiMaa,  or  the  comiBon  Savine,  is 
nsoolly  a  low  spreading  shrub,  but  somelimea  lises  la 
the  heiicht  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It  is  s  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Syria.  Of  these  species,  J.  nry- 
ctdrui  and  J.  Phaaicea  are  the  only  spodea  which  could 
have  been  the  btroih  of  Scripture.  Some  are  o(  opinion 
that  the  wood  of  J.  ext/cednu,  rather  than  that  of  the 
ao-called  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  the  cedar-wood  so  famed 
in  ancient  time*  for  its  durability,  and  which  was  there- 
fore employed  in  making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of 
certain  spedea  of  juniper  that  the  name  of  cedar-wood 
ia  Dow  spedally  applied.    See  Cedab. 


together  with  them. 


is  now  rej^rred  by  oil  botaniKi 
to  the  genus  Gemita,  and  callnl 
(7.  TTvmotpema^  It  is  deambed 
by  De  CanduUe  as  a  braoclt- 
ing  and  erect  shrub,  with  sloi- 
der,  wandlike,  flexible  branches; 
leaves  comparatively  few,  linfw, 
oblong,  prtsied  to  the  branchea, 
pubescent;  inflorescence  in  few 
flowered  lateral  racemes;  pnah 
white,  silky,  nearly  equal  to  ooe 
another ;  l^umes  oval,  in&aied. 
imooth,  membnnaccoua,  oike  to 
two  seeded.  It  occurs  on  the 
sterile  shores  of  Portugal,  Spun. 
Birbary,  and  EgypL  It  waa 
found  by  Forakal  at  Soea,  and 
named  by  him  gmiifti  Spur- 


)r  the  A 


of  Syria.     Belon  also  a 
finding  it  in  several  [dace*  wWn 
trai-eliing  in  the  East.     Butvk- 
bardt  also  frequently  mentiuos 
the  shrub  rvfAm  in  the  dtsuis 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  be 
thought  it  to  be  the  aame  pdaut 
OS  the  Gettiita  raltem  of  t'onkd. 
He  states  that  whole  plain*  ait 
however,  is  do  doubt  the  plant  still  called  i  aometimes  covered  with  this  sbruh.  and  that  such  plans 
Tttem,  and  commonly  known  as  Spaniih    are  favorite  places  of  pasturage,  as  sheep  ar¥  remarkably 
!idnu'd  Kiicgdopirdia  a/Planli  it  is  named    fond  of  the  pods.     Lord  Lindsay  agtun,  while  tiaii-Tlling 


Jimfprrai  Wotntoo— young  and  old.    {The  young  tree  Is  here  abont  tbi 

hiKh,  and  of  ■  compact  pyrsmldul  fon-i.    It  nfLerwards  s '-   --'  ~ 

belgiit  of  (Ulean  feet  or  more,  as  In  the  ..ther  speclmeuB.j 


Sparlium  monotptrmun,  or  while  single^ceded 
and  is  described  aa  a  very  handsome  shrub,  remariiable 
for  its  numerous  snow-white  flowers.  Osbcck  remarks 
that  it  grows  like  willow-bushes  along  [he  shore*  of 
Spain,  as  far  OS  the  flying  sands  reach,  where  scarcely 
any  other  plant  exbts  except  the  Oiumi  terpmi,  nr 
creeping  mlharroic.  The  use  of  this  shrub  is  very 
great  in  slopping  the  sand.  The  leave*  and  young 
blanches  furnish  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  cuuverta 
It  barren  spot  into  a  flue  odoriferous  garden  by 


which  c 


It 


shelter  hogd  and  goats  against  the  scorching  heat  of  the 


iddle  of  the  volleys  of  Mou 
Taltam,  s  species  of  broom,  bearing  a  white  flower,  deli- 
cately streaked  with  purple,  aSbrdnl  roe  frequent  shelter 
from  the  sun  while  in  advance  of  the  caravan'  (l.fttm, 
p.  183).  Dr.  Itobinson,  in  his  jouniey  from  .Ikab^  to 
Jeiiisalem,says(i{«snirci«,  ii,  124^:  "Tbeshmtawhidt 
we  bad  met  with  throughout  the  desert  still  cviiljnued. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  rrirm,  a  species  tl 
the  bnorB-flanl,  the  Gemila  ralam  of  FonkaL  This  is 
the  largest  and  roost  conspieuDua  shrub  of  these  di 
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ittbt  in  *  apM  irhcra  it  gnu,  In  order  to  be  iheltend 
by  it  4t  night  fran)  tha  wind ;  and  during  tfae  day,  wb«i 
they  oftcD  went  on  in  advanoe  of  tbe  cameis,  we  found 
thein  Dot  nnflmqueiil]}-  aiuing  or  Bleeping  under  ■  bnih 
of  rtten  Co  proLccI  them  from  tbe  ■UQ.  It  waa  in  this 
Tciy  desert,  a  dair*!  Journey  from  Beenheba,  (bat  the 
prophet  El^ah  Iij  down  and  ilept  bmealh  the  lame 
ahnib"  (1  Kinga  lii,  4,  5,  "under  ajimifwr-tTee").  It 
■Itbrda  shade  and  proCectifm,  both  in  beat  and  atom,  to 
traTellera  (Virgil,  b'lory.ii,  134, 436),  and  Bonar  describes 
it  BB  particularly  useful  for  aheller  in  tbe  penioaula  of 
Arabia  Pecm  (Sinai,  p.  190). 

In  tbe  other  paasagea  tbe  meaning  is  not  so  clear, 
and  therefore  diflerent  interpretationa  hive  been  given- 
Tbua  Job  (isi.  1)  aaya  of  the  half-famiabed  people  who 
dmpiaed  bim,  "Who  cut  up  mallawa  by  the  buahea,and 
rotiest'roots  for  their  food."  Though  the  bioom-ruot 
may  perhaps  be  more  Rtiuble  for  diet  than  thejUB^xr, 
yet  tbcy  are  both  too  bitter  and  medicinal  to  be  conud- 
oed  or  oaetl  aa  nutritions,  and  tbenfore  some  aay  that 
"  when  we  read  that  mtAfln-roMs  were  their  foiKl,  wo 
■re  to  snppoae  a  )(iau  deal  more  than  the  words  expreaa, 


Dr.  ThDioHm'a  ingeninua  augges- 
b,ii,48S),(hat  peihap*   ' 


le  maUovra 
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oook  them  with,  aeems  hardl)-  tenable  from  the  phnue- 
oli^y.  Urunua  suppoaea  (_A  riortl.  BibL  c  27)  that  in- 
stead of  tbe  toota  III  this  towm  we  are  to  nndentsnd  a 
plant  which  growa  upon  these  roots,  aa  well  as  upon 
some  other  pUnta,  and  which  la  well  knovnby  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  Arcont-rapr,  the  ombaache  of  botanists. 
Tbese  STO  sometimee  eaUtiL  Thus  Dioscorirtes  (ii.  ISC) 
observes  that  the  on/HonAt,  which  grown  fiom  the  roots 
of  hrooiD,  was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  as- 
prsgui.  Celnua  again  Buggcsta  an  amendment  in  the 
•cntence,  and  thinks  that  we  should  understand  it  tn 
laean  that  the  broom-roots  were  required  for  J'ufl,  and 
not  toi/ood,  as  the  Hebrew  words  aiguifyine/'"'  and 
Jbod,  though  very  similar  lo  each  other,  are  very  dilTer- 
eat  in  their  derivation  (see  Geaeniui,  Thriaar.  p.  1SI7; 
on  tbe  oonlrary,  Michaelis,  A"ni*  OrieHl.  BiU.  v,  4,  B>,  and 
Uiis  sense  is  cnntiniKd  by  some  of  the  Talmodical  writ- 
era,  as  It.  Levi  ben-Genon,  in  his  remarks  on  this  pas- 
mge,  says.  The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  procurable  in 
many  of  these  desert  situationa  (see  Thevenot,  Trar.  i, 
222).     In  Pas.  en,  4,  David  observes  that  tbe  calum- 

with  coals  of  ro'irta,"  Tbe  broom,  being  no  doubt  very 
commonly  osed  aa  fuel  in  a  country  vrherc  it  is  abun- 
dant and  other  pUnU  scarce,  might  readily  suggest  itself 
in  a  comptrison ;  but  it  is  also  described  as  sparkling, 
burning,  and  cnckling  more  vehemently  than  other 
wood,  and  the  Arabs  irgsrd  it  as  yielding  the  best  char- 
coal. Thus  the  tree  which  afrnrded  shade  to  Elijah 
may  have  furnished  also  the  "  coals"  or  aahea  for  baking 
the  cake  which  aatiiSed  bis  hunger  (1  Kings  xix,  C). 
See  CelsiuB,  lliirobol.  i,  •24ti :  Ocdmann,  I  'trm.  Sammlim- 
gtn,  ii,  8i  Forskal, /"font  A-g.  rt  Arab.  p.  Ivi  snd  214; 
fichultens.  L'onnflit  on  ,/oi,  ad  loc. ;  Kobinsao.ArsnircA. 
i,  2d9;  Ilurckhardl,  Bi/ria,  y.  483;  Pliny,  H.  K.  xxit,  9, 
.  66;  BaUiJur,PioB«fo//A«/JiAir-,p,fiOiStanlev,«.o«(/'. 
f.ta,79,bii. 

JnnluB,  FranciB,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg,  I5N9.  In  early  life  he  studied  mathemal- 
iea,  but  Snally  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  the- 
oloigy.  After  finishing  his  studin  lie  went  to  France 
to  visit  bis  parents.  In  I6!0  he  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  received  into  tbe  house  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
where  he  lived  as  his  Ubnrian  for  thirty  years.  In 
1660  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  pase  some 
lime  in  tlie  bosom  ofhia  family.  For  two  years  he  lived 
in  Fricsland,  in  a  district  where  the  ancient  Saxon 
tongue  was  preserved,  that  be  might  study  the  lan- 
guage. In  Itlii  bs  tettimed  lo  England,  and  in  1676 
want  to  Oxford,  whence  he  rttired  to  Windsor,  to  his 
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nephew  Isaac  Vossins,  and  died  there  Nov.  19,1677.  He 
was  a  very  learned  philologian,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
writings,  which  are  JJt  pictitra  Vetemm^  lihri  iii  (Am- 
sterdam, 1687,  4lo) ;— Ofnerrolioaea  tn  WUUram  Para- 
phraiim  Fnaicicam  Canlici  ConlKvmm  (Amsterdam, 
1665,  flvo)  -.—Aiaialaliona  in  karmmiam  Lalim-jrand- 
cam  junior  t'eangtiiilaniiii  Latiae  a  Tatian.  corffic- 
btnt  (Amslerd.  1663,  8to)  -.—(fyaaair  I>.  N.  J.  C.  Envf 
ffeiiorum  Vfrtwmaperantiquadua,GolJuc{lgcili€^eiAit- 
glo^^MOJHtHiai,  etc*;  Acctiht  rl  gtotMariam  Gothicum:  cut 
pmnHHitur  aipliaidum  GoikicHrn,  Rumeva,  Aaglo-tax- 
omnm,  etc  (Dordrechti,  lG6b,  4to)  :—Cirilfmomi  Para- 
pkratii  potkta  Gntttnu  (Amsterdam,  1666, 4to).  His 
KlyiKolnsinnn  Anglieaninti  was  edited  bv  Edward  Lye, 
Ojfard,  1743,  folio.— Kitio,  Cydop.  BiU.  IM.  i,  697. 

Joniua,  FranciaciU  IFranfoit  Da  Jon),  an  emi- 
nent French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Boorges 
in  1646.  He  studied  law  at  Urst,  hut  embracing  the 
principles  of  the  Kefonnation,  for  which  bis  father  Buf- 
fered perseculion,  he  removed  lo  Geneva  in  1662,  to 
study  the  dead  languages  and  thetdogy.  In  1666  he 
t4wk  charge  of  a  Walloon  congregation  at  Antwerp :  the 
party  troubles  of  the  time,  however,  ohliged  him  to  with- 
draw first  to  a  church  in  Limburg,  and  Anally  to  Uei^ 
many.  Frederick  II  welcomed  him  at  Heidelberg,  and 
he  obtained  a  church  in  the  Palatinate.  During  the 
war  of  1668  he  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
chaplain  of  tbe  Prince  of  Onnge.  He  sflrrwards  again 
returned  to  hia  charge,  and  remained  there  until  16T8, 
when  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  by  the  elector,  lo  take 
part  with  Tremellius  in  the  tianslation  of  the  Old  Te»- 
tamenL  After  being  also  for  a  while  profenor  of  the- 
ology atlIetdelberg,herelurnedto  France  in  IA93  with 
■be  duke  of  Bouilkni,  and  waa  employed  by  Henry  IV 
on  a  minon  to  Uermany.  Later  be  accepted  a  profea- 
solabip  at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1603.  His  principal  work  waa  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  executed  in  con- 
junction with  Tremelliuii.  It  sppesred  in  five  parte, 
the  first  cuilaining  llie  five  books  of  tloees  (Frankfort, 
1676,  folio);  the  second  embracing  the  historical  hooka, 
1676:  the  third  the  poetical  books,  1579;  the  fourth 
the  prophets,  1679;  and  the  HRh  the  spucryphsl  book^ 
1679.  After  the  death  of  Tremellius  the  translation 
was  revised  by  bis  collesgue,  and  printed  at  London, 
1584,  Svo.  In  tbe  course  of  twenty  years  it  passed 
through  twenty  editions,  and  was  piinled  for  the  last 
time  at  Zurich,  IT64, 8va.  Junius  lived  to  supoiniend 
a  third  edition,  169G, folio;  but  the  best  edition  probably 
is  /Ac  srrm/A,  published  tu  1614,  folio,  containing  a  good 
index  by  Paul  Tossanus.  "  Tbe  index  was  published  in 
a  volume  by  itself  at  Frankfort,  IG87,  folio,  and  repeat- 
edly after.  The  traiislalion  cannot  be  called  elfgantj 
it  is  too  literal,  and  is  aometimes  c^jscure  on  that  ac- 
vounl.  It  is  also  disdgured  with  useless  glosses  and 
rabbinical  traditions" (Kitto).  He  wrote  beside«,.4poiS 
a^/pieoi  Aiiatg»ii(_lb91): — Grantmalica  Lingua  l/tbmn 
(3d  edition,  lb5S):—Arla  Apottolorum  tl  rpiilola  2  S. 
PauUi  ad  CorialA.  ex  A  rabiea  Iranilalioiie  Lalint  rrd- 
dilo: — Procataeitma  ad  I'.  T.  inlnprrlatiBBeBi : — /W- 
Iraiontt  inSpriora  copita  Gntttoi  :—lJplicalio  ipri- 
oram  Pialmorvm  i  —  Ptatmtu  101,  itu  priaeipii  CAris- 
fiinri  inifitulio:  —  Cammtnt.  n  t'lteiiilem : — ErpoiiHn 
Dimirlu; — I.frliintn  in  Jonam.—  Snrra  paroUtIa; — 
yol-r  in  Kpitlotnm  S.Jvdct.    His  (Jprru  Ihrotogica  yicn 

partly  expgelicat,  partly  philological  and  polemic;  His 
auInbi[iRraphy,  which  is  published  at  the  begiiming  of 
his  works,  was  written  in  1696,  and  is  the  source  of  hia 
biographies  published  by  Jlelch.  Adam  and  in  Baylc'a 
/>irt(onnry.  See  Haag.  Im  Franet  Proltitmdt;  Heru^, 
RralrKucyklop.  B.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Jtinlns,  Robert,  a  Dutch  miseionary,  a  native  of 
Delft,  who  flourished  in  the  ITib  century,  was  seat  bf 
the  Dutch  govemment  lo  tbe  western  part  of  the  idand 
of  ForiDoaa  in  1634,  and  waa  eminently  Baac«aaful  in  hia 
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ndniCKUrr  labon.  He  ii  aid  to  hive  bapdicd  do  len 
than  ax  thoiuind  penoru.  He  tiio  provided  good  ed' 
ncBtiooal  sdvantjgea  Tor  the  natires,  uid  aver  ax  hun- 
dred youag  men  crowded  the  flcfaoota  he  bad  founded. 
Of  hL>  penoniU  bulory  in  othei  reflpecti  we  are  ignonnL 
Hia  literary  latxm  were  conSnod  to  effort*  in  behalf  o{ 
Ihe  people  la  whom  be  was  wnt.  He  compoaed 
praytn,  and  tranalited  certain  PialniB  int  *  " 
laognage.  He  returned  lo  HoUand  in  after  imyi,  but 
the  daM  of  bii  death  is  not  known  to  in.  See  Moa- 
bnni,  E«la.  HitL  iii,  bk.  iv,  cenL  xvii,  aect.  1,  note  U. 

Jnnkiii,  Gbobob,  D.D..  LUD.,  a  PfeabTteiiaii  min- 
ister of  note,  was  bom  in  KlogsloD,  Cumb^laod  Coun- 
ty, Fa^  Nov.  1, 1790,  entered  Jeffeivon  College  in  1809, 
and  gradualed  in  IfllS.  While  at  college  he  was  con- 
verted (1811),  and  upon  the  completion  of  hia  collegiate 
studies  lie  entered  at  once  on  a  theological  course  of 
study  under  Dr.  Jnbn  M.  Mason  in  New  York  city,  was 
ordaiued  at  Oettysbarg,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  remained  in 
the  pastorate,  though  teaching  and  editing  a  paper  a 
part  ofthe  time,  tilt  1830.  He  wag  principal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Germantown,  Fa.,  from 
1830  to  1832;  presidenl  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa„  from  1832  to  1841 ;  president  of  Miami  Univenity 
from  1841  tolSUi  was  then  recalled  to  the  presidency 
of  L^ayette  Coll^ ;  and  was  prendent  of  Watbingtun 
College,  Lexington,  Va.,from  1848  lo  l861,wheD,on  the 
•ecenlon  of  Virginia,  he  left  the  college,  his  home,  and 
his  property.  Lafayelta  College  thereafter  honored  hira 
with  an  Emeritus  profeesorehip.  He  died  May  20, 1868. 
"  Dr.  Junktn  for  many  years  maintained  a  gnat  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  courts,  sustained  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  subject  on  which  he  atlemptcd  to 
speak,  and  the  keen  logic  with  which  he  expoeed  the 
fallades  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  In  1844  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1838  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  JeBbrson  College,  and 
in  1856  that  of  LL.D.  from  Rutgers  College.  Dr.  Jan- 
kin  performed  an  amizuig  amount  of  wsrk  in  his  lite- 
time.  His  preaching  record  shows  that  he  delivered  a 
larger  number  of  aermims  than  most  pastors  do,  while 
his  toils  in  building  up  and  reviving  colleges,  in  labo- 
tious  agencies,  in  ecclemaslicol  labors  in  the  Church 
courts,  in  the  professor's  chair,  at  the  editor's  desk,  and 
through  the  press,  in  hia  numerous  books,  sermons,  and 
(•says,  make  us  wonder  how  he  could  And  the  time  and 
endure  the  labor  of  doing  so  much."  He  published  Tie 
Educator,  a  periodical,  in  1888;  Tht  Vindicalim,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Bimos 
by  the  Second  Presbytery  and  by  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1836;  A  Trtaiitr  on  Jtulificalion,  in  18S9; 
Tht  Litlh  SloFK  and  lie  Great  Imagr,  or  Uctitrrt  tm  lit 
Propifda,  in  1844 ;  Tie  Grrol  Apoilaty,  a  sermon  on 
Romanism,  in  18u3;  Poliliail  FaUacia,  in  1862;  A 
Trtatiie  on  SanOifiralkm,  in  1861;  and  Tie  TubrrnaA, 
or  lie  Gorpei  aoeonliiig  lo  Moiei.  in  1 866.  See  Index 
volume  (No.  2)  to  Princeton  Rmetc,  p.  ^fl  si). 

Juno,  (lie  Roman  name  of  the  queen  of  heaven, 
easeatially  identical  with  the  Grecian  fftra.  Jonu 
was  the  daughter  of  Kronoa  (Saturn)  and  Rhea.  She 
wju  tbe  highest  and  most  powerful  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komana  nest  to  Jupiter  (the  Greek  Ztuc), 
of  whom  she  was  tbe  ustet  and  wife.  Argos  and  Samoa 
claimed  tbe  honor  of  her  birth.  According  to  Homer, 
she  was  educated  by  Oceanus  and  Thetis ;  according  to 
others,  by  the  Hoora.  Her  marriage  with  J  upiicr  on  the 
island  of  Crete  waa  honored  by  tbe  presence  of  all  the 
guds.  Thia  mairiage,  according  to  Homer,  was  con- 
summated without  the  knowledge  of  tbnr  parents. 
Others  say  that  he  subdued  her  by  artifice  on  the  island 
of  Samoa,  and  there  married  her.  According  to  Ihe 
Greek  conception  of  her  character,  she  was  proud,  am- 
bitious, and  Jealoiu;  and  in  the  Homeric  poems  she  is 
lepresenled  as  an  obstinate,  qnsrrelsome  shrew,  and  her 
temper  a  source  of  continual  discord  between  herself 
and  her  lord.     She  often  spilefuliy  favors  persons  who 
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were  the  objects  of  his  difileasure,  and  be,  in  rcUHV. 
treats  ber  with  all  that  severity  which,  in  andeol  liroea, 
the  husband  was  accmitomed  lo  ass  towards  the  wife 
He  scolds  and  often  beats  her,  and  on  one  PCJMBai, 
when  she  had  driv^t  Hercules,  the  favorilc  of  ber  hua- 
band,  to  Cos  by  a  stonn,  Jupiter  waa  so  angry  that  he 
bound  her  hands  and  feet,  loaded  her  with  two  anvBs, 
and  suspended  her  from  Olympus ;  and,  to  add  to  the 
inconveniencea  of  ber  uluatim,  none  of  the  gods  wh« 
permitted  lo  help  her.  During  the  Tnjin  War  abe 
lulls  Jupiter  lo  sleep,  In  order  to  give  the  victory  to  the 
Greeks  during  his  slumbers,  and  with  dilBcnliy  eacppf 
the  bkms  which  are  aimed  at  her  when  he  aw^tt*^  Ko 
one  of  the  goddesses  dared  contend  with  her.  Diana 
once  attempted  it,  but  her  cheeks  exhibited  tbe  moaa 
woful  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the  mighty  JaBa 
All,  in  fine,  who  aasumed  to  themselves  or  aUritnUd  to 
others  a  superiority  to  her,  experienced  her  vengeanne. 
But  she  is,  notwithstanding,  a  rrmale  of  majeatic  bran- 
ty,  the  grandest  of  Ihe  Olymiuan  goddeaaea,  well  calea- 
lated  to  inspire  awe,  although  wanting  the  soft,  inaiii^ 
ating,  and  heart-touching  beauty  of  Vensa.  Aa  tte 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  rorthokisy.  *b*  nat- 
midly  presided  over  marriage  and  the  birth  of  childivtt. 
It  is  a  signiBcant  feature  of  the  Roman  characlo'  that 
Judo,  in  addition  lo  hfr  other  qualities,  was  Ihe  gnaidiai 
of  the  national  finaitces,  watching  over  her  peofJe  like  a 
thriily  mother  and  housewife;  wid  a  temple,  mntainiiig 
Ihe  n'  -  


nt,  was  creeled  lo  her  on  the 
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Montia  (the  Mone, 
she  was  also  tbe  goddess  of  chastity,  and  prostiiola 
were  forbidden  to  tonch  her  altars.  She  waa.  in  dton, 
Ihe  protector  of  women.  She  not  only  preaidnl  over 
the  fertility  of  marriage,  but  also  over  its  inviolable 
sanctity,  and  unchastity  and  inordinate  love  of  sex- 
ual pleasures  were  baled  by  the  goddcse.  Womco  ia 
childbed  invoked  Juno  Lucina  to  help  Ihein,  and  aftfr 
the  delivery  of  Ihe  child  a  table  was  laid  out  fiw  brr  ia 
the  bouse  lor  a  wht^  week,  for  newiy-bom  chjMiga 
were  likewiae  under  her  protecrioo.  Tbe  untith  of 
June,  which  was  originally  called  Jononiin,  was  «»• 
sidered  to  bo  the  roost  favorable  period  for  mairyiu^ 
As  Juno  has  the  same  characterisdca  as  ber  hnihaai 
far  as  they  refer  to  the  femak  si 
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and  faithfulness,  but  especially  over  dc 
which  women  are  more  particulariy  cnncerneil.  Tbs 
companions  of  Juno  were  Ihe  Nymphs,  Uncca.  aad 
Hours*  Isis  waa  her  particular  servant.  Antony  ani- 
mals, the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  cuckoo  were  —nd 
to  ber.  Her  usual  attribute  is  tbe  royal  diadeni,  liiiaifd 
like  a  long  triangle.  She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  iw* 
peacocks.  She  had  several  temples  in  Roaie.  Tbe  Sea 
day  of  every  month,  and  the  whole  of  June,  ■rov  saned 
lo  her.     See  3milh,Z>>rt.  ofGrtrk  mrf  R>rmam  Biosn- 

pig,  ii.  eas. 

Jn'pltai  (tbe  Lalin  form  of  the  Greek  name  Xru, 
Zit'f,  Genii.  A(dc),  the  principal  ddty  of  tbe  Greek  said 
Roman  mvthok^,  in  which  he  is  faUed  lo  have  ben 
ibe  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  He  is  supposed  to  mtcwsa 
Ihe  fertilising  power  of  the  heavens  (see  Crewtax.^^*- 
Mil;  ii,  &18, 521i),  and  was  urorshipped  under  VBTioas  (|a- 
theta.  HeiB  WMich,  ItuKri.  in  A  ela  A  pott,  iii,  173;  am- 
pareHorace,(%*vy,i,x,6;Ovid,>Vufi,v,4»5;  3flv 
morpi.vai.eiS;  Taeti.  in  Lyoophr.481;  -HenoaBipaC 
A>nc,''Apollad.fi^iii,l(l,!;  Uomer,/«iiif.ii.4(n;  Tirf. 
ven.iii,Sl;  ix,G3T;Xen.r5n>p.viii,S.Sl;!ieiiec.Arr. 
F«r.2m.  SeeHKsrUBT;  UlAHA.  (Sec  Schucbel, /« 
J'>Twin>X<olVxV"«'-1<^Altdorf,  1740).  This  deity  ia  d- 
luded  (0  in  several  paaaagea  of  the  Bible,  and  Jimtfkm 
frequently  refers  lo  his  worship.  The  ruOowinfc  uMii- 
roenis  an  cbieHy  fVom  Ritlo'sfgieAifMdia.  ■.v.: 

1.  It  is  stated  in  !  Msec,  vi,  1,  S,  that  ■-  tbe  kinx  *a> 
an  old  man  of  Athens  (Sept.  AirimiBri  VuIr.  Ati^ 
ehemm)  (some  say  '  an  old  man,  Atheoeai^'  bsl  Gv* 
tins,  following  the  Latin,  suggests  initead  of  'AS^rmtMr 
to  read  'Amex-oi'')  u  compel  Iba  Jews  lo  depan  btm 
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ttw  lawi  of  tbdr  btben^  and  not  to  lire  ifter  the  lawa 
of  God;  uid  U  poUuM  lite  the  Temple  in  Jenumleni, 
■ltd  to  call  it  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiiu  (Auc 
'OXoiiwiov),  ind  that  in  Gerizim,  of  Jupiter  tbe  defend- 
er of  Mnngen  (Sept.  Auc  Sivicv ;  Vulg.  kcupilalii),  as 
they  did  desire  that  dwelt  in  the  place."  Olympiiu  vai 
a  very  common  epithet  of  Zeua,  and  he  is  Homelimee 
■imply  called  OXi^mtx  (Homer,  IL  idic,  t08).  Olym- 
pia,  in  Greece,  was  tbe  seat  of  the  temple  and  sacred 
giDve  of  Zeus  Oljmpius,  end  it  was  here  that  the  fa- 
nwoi  Hatue  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  work  of  Phidias,  was 
■racled.  Caligula  attempted  to  bare  this  statue  re- 
tnoved  to  Rome,  and  it  wu  only  preserved  in  ita  place  by 
tbe  assurance  that  it  would  not  bear  removal  (Joeephua, 
Ami,  xix,  1,  1).  AnCiochiu  Epiphancs,  aa  related  by 
Atlien*us,  aurpaaaed  all  other  kinga  !□  hia  worabip  and 
TVnerstion  of  the  Kods,  so  that  it  was  impoanble  to 
count  Che  number  of  the  staluta  he  erected,  Ilis  npe- 
eial  favorite  was  Zeiu.  Tbe  Olympian  Zeua  was  tbe 
Dationsl  god  of  the  Hellenic  race  (Thucydidea,  lit,  14), 
■■  well  aa  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  and, 
aa  aucb,  fonned  tbe  true  opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  bad 
revealed  bimaelf  aa  the  GhxI  of  Abraham.  Antiochua 
commenced,  in  B.C  174,  the  compledun  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athena  (Polybius,  Rdiq.  xxvi,  10; 
liry.  But.  xL,  20),  and  aaaociated  tbe  worship  of  Japi- 
ler  with  that  of  Apollo  at  Dsphne,  erecting  a  statue  to 
tbe  former  god  reeemhling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia 
(Amm.  UaicelL  xxii,  13, 1).  Games  were  celebrated  at 
Daphne  by  Antiochua,  of  which  there  ta  a  lonR  account 
in  Polybius  (RtHg.  xixi,  B)  and  Athensus  (v,  b).  Coins 
alao  were  (truck  referring  to  tbe  god  and  the  games 
(Hionnet,v,316iMllller,^iKi;.^fUwcA.p.S!-64).  On 
the  coins  of  Elis,  the  wreath  of  wild  olive  (eorii^c)  dis- 
tinguishes Zeua  Olympius  Ihim  tbe  Dodonsan  Zeus, 

Antiochua,  after  compeUiog  tbe  Jews  to  call  tbe  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  [be  temple  of  Jupitei  Olympius,  built 
an  idol  altar  upon  tbe  altar  of  God.  Upon  this  altar 
■wine  were  oSeied  every  day,  and  (he  broth  of  tbeii 
Oeah  was  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (1  Hacc  i,  46 ;  3 
Hacc  vi,  6;  Josepbus,  AhI.  xii,  5,4;  xiii,8, 1;  War,  i, 
1,2).  The  idol  altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God 
{riy  0uiiav  ot  i)v  iri  To6  ivmaanitjiov)  waa  consider- 
ed by  the  Jews  to  be  the  "abomination  of  desolation" 
(/S^iXuy/ui  TiK  Ipti/iueims,  1  Mace  i,  54)  foretold  by 
Daniel  (xi,  SI  t  ziii  11)  and  mentioned  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  ludv,  IS).  Uany  interprtlations  of  the  meaning 
of  this  prophecy  have  been  given.    See  Adominatioh 

OP  DlSOtATION. 

The  giDve  of  D^ihne  was  not  far  from  Antioch 
iAafyri  q  wpof  'Ai-riii;((iai>,  1  Hacc.  iv,  33;  Joaephns, 
War,  i,  IS,  15),  and  at  this  city  Antiochus  Epiphsnes 
erected  a  temple  for  tbe  worabip  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnua. 
See  Dapukk.  It  ia  described  by  livy  aa  having  ila 
walls  entirely  admned  with  gold  (xli,  20).  To  Jupiter 
Capilolinua  the  Jews,  alter  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in 
whatever  coonlry  they  might  be,  were  compelled  by 
Vespasan  to  pay  two  drachms,  aa  they  used  to  pay  to 
tlie Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Josepbus,  K'ar,vii, 6,6;  Uion 
Caas.  Ixvi,  7).  Hadrian,  after  the  second  revolt  of  the 
Jews,  erected  ■  temple  to  Jupiter  Capilolinua  in  the 
place  where  the  (emple  of  Gu.l  formerly  stood  (Dion 
Caaa,  Ixix,  12).  There  is,  probably,  reference  made  to 
Japiler  CaiHtoUnoa  in  Dan.]u,33,tdluding  tn  Antiochua 
Epipbann :  "  But  in  his  estate  ahall  he  worship  the 
god  of  (brcea"  (Ibrtieaaea,  DVS3  ^n^K,  see  Geaeniua, 
riaMar.  a.  v.  l'i;s,  p.  1011),  for'nnder  this  name  Jupi- 
ter was  woiBhipped  by  the  victorious  general  on  hia  re- 
tom  from  a  campaign,  and  it  waa  in  honor  nf  Jupiter 
CkpiloUnua  that  be  oelebrated  his  triumph.  Other  con- 
jeetares  have  been  made  lelative  to  this  passage,  but 
the  opinion  of  Geaeniua  seems  nwat  probable.    See  M<t- 

In  tin  passage  fhn  !  Jinx,  above  quoted  a  temple 
was  also  ordered  to  be  aet  up  to  Zeus  Xenius  on  Mount 
Goiiiin.     Joaepbos  gives  ■  diOeient  aocounl.     He  T»- 
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lates  riiat  the  Samaritans,  who,  when  it  pleased  them, 
denied  Chat  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  Jews,  wrola 
to  .\ntiochus,  the  god  &i6^  on  coins)  Epiphanes,  beg- 
ging him  to  allow  the  temple  on  Mount  Geiiiira,  which 
had  no  name  {avimviiav  iipiv ;  comp.  "  Ye  worship  vo 
know  not  what,"  John  iv,  22),  to  be  called  the  temple 
of  Jupilet  Hellenius  {AnI.  xii,  b,  b).  This  petition  is 
said  to  have  been  gnnted.  The  epithet  Sinoc  is  given 
to  Zeua  aa  the  supporter  of  hospitality  and  the  friend  of 
BlTMigera  (Flutarcb,  A  malor.  20 ;  Xenoph.  X  w*.  iii,  2, 
4;  Viqpl,  ^neid,  i,  785,  etc),  and  it  ia  explained  in  2 
Hacc  by  the  clause  "  as  they  did  desre  (Gred  ai3ut 
IrvrX"""',  as  they  were  (  Vulg.  prow  ermK  hi,  [as  they 
were})  wbo  dwelt  in  the  place."  Ewsld  auppoaes  that 
Jupiter  waa  so  called  on  account  of  the  bospiuble  dis- 
posicion  of  tbe  Samaritans  {GrxAkilr,  iv,  339,  note), 
while  Jahn  suggests  that  it  waa  because  ibe  Samsriun^ 
in  their  letter  to  Antiochus  Epipbsnea,  said  that  they 
were  strangers  in  that  country  (Htbrew  Comnammailli, 
i,  31B) ;  Grotiua  says  becwue  tbe  dweUers  of  the  place 
were  pilgrims  from  the  regions  of  Hysa  and  Hesopo- 
tamia,  specially  referring  to  their  idolatrous  practicca  (1 
Kings  xvii,  24  aq.). 

2.  The  ajipearance  of  the  gods  upon  earth  was  very 
commonly  believed  among  the  andents.  AccanUiigly 
we  find  that  Jupiter  and  Mercnry  are  said  lo  have  wan- 
dered in  Fbrygia,  and  to  have  been  entertained  by  Bau- 
cis and  Philemon  (Ovid,.Vir.  viii,6ll  aq.).  Hence  the 
people  of  Lycsonii,  as  recorded  in  Acts  (xiv,  11),  cried 
out,  "  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  tbe  likenctt  of 
men;  and  tbey  called  Bamabaa  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mer- 
CBrius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker."  BarQiOias 
was  probably  identified  with  Jupiter  not  only  because 
Jupiter  and  Merciuy  were  companions  {^Ovid.  faaL  v, 
496),  but  because  bis  personal  appearance  was  m^estio 
(Chrysostom, i/oDi. xxji ;  Alford,on Actsxiv.lS;  comp. 
■2  Cor.  1, 1, 10}.  Paul  was  idenlifled  with  Uercnry  as 
tbe  speaker,  for  this  god  was  the  god  of  eloquence 
(Horace,  lib.  i,  od.  x,  &,  etc).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Lyatra  appears  to  have  been  outside  the  gates  (rnu  Aiit 
rev  ivTos  irpi  rqc  riiXii^t,  Acta  xiv,  18),  aa  was  fre- 
quenlly  the  custom  (Slisbo,  xiv,  4 ;  Herod,  i,  26),  and 
the  priest  being  summoneil,  oxen  and  garlands  were 
brought,  in  order  to  do  sacrifice  with  the  people  lo  Paul 
and  Bamabaa,  who,  filkd  with  honor,  reauvined  the 
people  with  great  difficulty.  Ilia  well  known  thai  oxen 
were  wont  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  (Homer, /iLii,  402; 
Virgil,  jEa.  iii,  21 1  ix,  627;  Xenoph.  Cgrop,  vii,  8,  11, 
etc).  According  lo  tbe  interpretation  of  olhen,  how- 
ever, the  aactilice  was  about  to  be  offered  before  the 
dootaofthe  house  where  the  apostles  were  (iiri  ni{  rv 
Xwvai).  Alfptd  {Commtnl.  ad  loc)  denies  that  tbeio  is 
any  eUipels  of  rov  vaov  in  the  phrase  iifx^  rov  Aide : 
his  references,  however,  do  not  sustain  bis  position ;  for 
Zfie  TpOTtAwtPoc  would  not  necessarily  be  xpi  r^c  wi- 
\iiiit,  but  merely  the  tulelaiy  deily  of  a  private  mansion. 


Head  of  Jupller  Olympius. 

S,  The  word  Bufm  (fair  or  fine  weather)  ia  derived 

ttma  (il  and  Ais.    Jupiter,  ss  lord  of  heaven,  bad  power 
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over  hU  tbe  <^tiiig«a  of  the  weather.  Tbe  Luina  even 
used  hig  name  to  ai^fj  the  air — nub  Dio  (Horace,  lib, 
ii,  Dd.  iii,  23),  Bub  Jove  frigido  (Horace,  Ub.  i,  od.  i,  26, 
etc ;  comp.  "  tbe  image  which  fell  down  ftom  Jupiter," 
AaVen.;  ail  rov  liowmvt,  Aat  xii,  &b).  Tbe  word 
tMia  ocean  in  Hatt.  xvi,  %  and  in  Ecdue.  iii.  1&.  (Fc 
a  full  accouDt  nf  Jupitar  and  Zeus,  ate  Smith'a  DicL  of 
Biography,  a.  v. ;  and  Tor  a  liat  of  the  eiulbeta  applied 
to  thia  god,  tee  Bawlinauo,  Utrod.  vd.  i.  Appeodix,  p. 
680.) 

Jni4  DlvlDO,  an  expranoa  meaaing  "iy  diruK 
Tigkl,"  used  in  connection  with  the  qutstioti  of  the  Kun 
or  (be  muilMerial  autlioriiy.  They  who  claim  the  "ji 
dirinDDi"  for  that  autbority  conlend  that  the  epiacopal 
diaciplino  and  ordeir,  baving  issued  imtoettiat^ly  from 
the  authority  of  Uod,  are  the  tadarict  dianncl  through 
which  holy  onlioanccB  can  be  lawfully  or  efficaciously 
exerciied.  Olhen,  again  (wbo  canse<[uent]y  relinqaish 
the  jare-^vHio  claim),  while  Ihcy  maintain  that  the 
episcopal  regimen  is  agieeabU  to  tbe  will  of  Christ  and 
the  practice  of  his  apostles,  do  not  And  a  wairai 
holding  the  above  exdnmve  views,  nor  for  aaaeitin 
utter  iDvalidity,  wliile  they  still  admit  the  irregularity 
of  any  other  ministrations.  In  their  o[iinion,  the  claims 
of  a  Christian  ministry  rest  not  on  any  nnbioken 
CMUon,  but  on  tbe  basis  of  the  (firuefy  vmctiimni 
tution  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  authority,  C 
fore,  with  which  a  Christian  minister  is  invented  they 
considei  to  bo  derived  from  Christ  only  hy  virtue  of  the 
■anction  given  by  him  to  Chrialian  communities;  and 
they  hold  that  it  comes  direct  from  the  Church  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  be  acta  as  its  represenlative,  and  Just 
(o  that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and  directed 
him  to  act.  Tbey  consider  that  tbe  system  which  makes 
the  sacnmental  viitue  of  holy  orders  inherent  indefea- 
sibly  in  each  individual  minister  delncM  firom  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  makea  the  Church  a  sort  < 
pendage  lo  the  priesthood,  and,  in  fact,  eonfounda  the 
Church  with  tbe  clergy,  as  if  the  spiritual  community 
consisted  only  of  its  offlcera.— Eden,  Ecda.  DicHonarii, 
a.  v.    See  SuccEseiox. 

JnilBa,  PiERim,  an  eminent  French  ProteMant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  atUeT,inlbe  diocese  of  Blois,  in  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Rivet  and  Du  Moulin,  fie  possessed 
common  talents,  and  when  barely  nineteen  received  ihe 
master's  degree,  and  sftei  travelling  in  Holland  and 
F.ngland,  returoed  to  his  country  (o  succeed  his  father  in 
bis  pastoral  ofBce.  His  reputation  for  learning  in  IG'4 
obtained  for  bim  the  situation  of  proressor  of  theology 
and  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Huguenot  seminsry  at 
Sedan.  When  in  lOSl  the  Protestants  were  deprived  by 
Louis  XrV  of  the  permission  Eo  give  public  instruction 
in  that  lomi,  he  retired  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Kottecdam,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  ofthc- 
oloRi-.  In  that  city  the  ardor  of  his  leal  soon  drew  him 
into  contiDveny  with  Bayle,  fiasnage,  and  Saurin,  in 
the  heat  of  which  he  manifested  the  same  rancor  which 
unfortunately  disgraces  most  of  his  poiemical  writinga. 
He  allowed  himself  likewise  to  fall  into  various  errors 
by  tou  much  indulging  a  naturally  Uvely  imagination  in 
the  iiitciprctation  of  prophecy.  In  his  Commentaiy  on 
the  ApocalgpK  he  even  predicted  tbe  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  Fiance  during  the  year  1686.  Those 
who  differed  fnim  him  in  opinion,  however  high  their 
oharacler  for  learning  and  piety,  he  treated  with  a  most 
unbecoming  severity.  Grotius  and  Hammond,  perhaps 
the  two  gtealeet  theolofpan*  of  their  age,  because  they 
diOcied  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist  pre- 
dicted in  Ihe  book  of  Revelation,  he  styles  "  the  dis- 
grace ot  tbe  Reformed  Church,  and  even  o!  Christian- 
ity," The  same  qiirit  is  manifealed  iu  his  well-known 
controversy  with  the  great  Bowuet,  whom  he  does  not 
scruple  to  accuse  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  ii  mint  be  allowed  that  the  recrimi- 
oations  of  this  celebrated  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  if  more  pohie|y  eipreased,  are  equally  severe  and 
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dcMituEe  of  truth;  the  gnat  object  of  Bosanct  bci^,  it 
would  appear,  to  cluuge  his  antagonist  with  boldiag  tlw 
heretica]  opinions  of  the  Sodnians  (BumkCt,  Uitt.da  Vo- 
ria/WM,iv,64;  v,2B6-2B8).  With  all  theae  delec(a,jD- 
rieu  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  cotilnmaialist.  Hi* 
learning  was  mostpmfbniid;  he  ia  geneislly  exact  in  lb* 
eiutiou  of  hii  aulbolitiea,  and  he  had  a  qtedal  taint  iH 
diacovering  the  weak  point  in  the  cause  of  bdi  aotafn- 
nist&  In  rriiiinrt  nfitjln  and  riliir|iirniri  lir  is  immiaa 
utahly  behind  BoMoet,  but  be  is  at  least  hia  equal  is 
polemical  talent,  and  by  some  is  considered  bii  *iy«rici> 
in  erudition.  All  of  his  writinga  are  held  io  oteem  bj 
(heologiauB  of  every  shade  as  a  storehouse  of  great  r^ 
seanh.  Jurieu's  private  life  wag  becntniog  that  of  a 
Christian  minister ;  he  was  charitable  to  the  pen  at- 
m<at  beyond  his  means,  and  employed  bis  inflnwica 
abroad  in  alleviating  the  viSrnSgt  of  bis  exiled  bntb- 
len.  He  died  Jan.  11, 1'ld.  His  {nnc^ial  wofca  af% 
/liMoirt  du  Catemiime  M  Jmi  Papiime  mitt  ea  j-tt"-^-. 
etc  (Rotteidam,  1682,!  vols.  ISdk;  Sd  edit.,  ibid.  1683. 
12mo)  — Leant  PatUmla  (Rolleidam,  1686-7, 8  n^ 
lSmo)^~L<  VTaiSgtlimideri^liK(Dori.lW6,»ro)i 
—L'E^tril  dt  if..<1  nwuU(Deventer  [Rotterdam],  1684, 
a  vola.  Itatoy.  —  Prijvgit  UgiHmrt  eaUn  U  PapUmm 
(Amtt.l^e5,Svo)>—ApoiagiipinirrAca>mplimemniliItt 
ProjAttit*  (1687,  which  has  been  translaled  into  En- 
glish, Loud.  1687,  S  parts,  Bvo)  i—La  KrUgion  da  Latitm- 
diiiaira  (Rotterd.  1696,  Svo) :  IluHKn  dt*  Dogmtt  M  A* 
CuUt*  (AnuL  1704,  limo;  also  Inndatad  iula  Yjifjidi, 
Lond.  1705,  S  vols.)  -.—La  poKtifVe  (&  drr^  de  Pnmet 
(Amsl.  1S81,  ISiDo).— £i^(u*  Cfrlop..-  Henog,  AbJ- 
EacgUop.  vii,  136 ;  Uoe^,  A'om.  JSiug.  CMroIe,  xxvii, 
367  sq. 

JnrlKllctlotl  is  an  eedeaiastical  (otm  dcnodng  lb* 
power  and  authority  vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtna  of  ilw 
apostolical  commission,  of  governing  and  administering 
the  lawa  of  tbe  Chmch  wilbin  the  bonnda  of  his  dio- 
cese. Tbe  same  term  ■■  also  used  to  express  tbe  booDda 
within  which  a  bishop  exenasea  Ua  power,  L  a.  bis  fi»- 
ceae.  To  d^ne  this  power  of  (be  eedeaastk  pn^arij 
iVom  tbatofdvil  jarisdictioii  has  led  to  no  little  distaa 
sion.  Of  old  the  earl  and  bi^op  aat  in  the  aaioe  cant. 
Afterwards  the  bishop  held  his  courts  by  binudl^thiMaf^ 
lemporsl  lords  sat  in  synod  with  tnshops — "Ihe  one  la 
search  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  other  the  laws  of 
i."  The  question  of  jurisdiction,  alter  the  period  of 
ConqoeroT.  was  often  agitated  between  tbe  pope  aad 
soverngns.  The  things,  the  latter  argued,  and  iimiiiii 
ably,  that  are  Onar's  belong  to  Cesar,  and  it  is  treasiH 
'le  them  from  him ;  the  things  that  are  God'i  b»- 
„  to  God,  and  it  is  impiety  to  take  them  ftom  him. 
The  Church  ia  a  lYee  society,  and  slioold  hare  ptt- 
ower  of  self-govenimeot  within  ill  own  doakaJB, 
1  purely  spiritual  Benlence  should  be  bejoDd  t»> 
view  by  a  civil  court.    See  InvaaTmiRa;  Kna,  Poip- 


Jna  A«}11  lit  Tiffhl  e/pnlttHm.  From  the  4th 
century,  Ihe  privilege  of  asylum,  or  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting criminals,  was  posseesod  by  Christian  ebuidtea 
and  altars.  This  privilege  had  belonged  to  aacnd  placea 
among  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  from  them  it 
may  have  been  adopted  by  Christians  ft  seems  to  have 
beni  Hnt  introduced  into  Ihe  Christian  Chtovh  in  tba 
of  Constanline  j  but  the  right  was  aabseqnently 

found  to  be  a  serious  hioderance  to  tbe  admintslntMa 
of  justice.  Since  the  16th  centuTj'  the  pririleite  haa 
btea  almost  entiiely  abolished.— FaRar,£ecJei;  Mat.  & 
See  AsTt-DM. 
Jna  DeTOlOtttm  {dtvolnd  ijgU).  Wben,  in  Uie 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  a  patron  doca  dm  pie- 
' '  D  a  pariah  within  rix  month*  alter  the  coouaaio^- 
of  the  vacanoy,  the  right  of  pcaeotation  lalla  to 
the  presbylety,  Umquam  jurt  derotmlo.  Still  further  to 
guard  ag^nst  abuse,  it  baa  been  enacted  (act  1719,  C.S9) 
"that  if  any  patron  shall  present  any  paaon  la  a  va- 
cant cbonh  wbo  ihall  not  be  qoalifled,  by  ri\i"g  ^al 
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the  mU  oath  in  mumer  alomud,  or  ihill 
pRMitt  >  penon  lo  uiy  racuier  who  is  then  or  sh*U  b« 
paatnr  or  miniMer  of  an;  other  chureh  or  pariah,  or  any 
pemn  who  ihall  not  accept  or  declare  hb  willmgnHB 
tn  acxept  of  the  proentMion  and  charge  to  which  be  ii 
pneeoted  witliin  Hie  aaid  lime,  such  presentation  iball 
not  be  aeeoUDled  any  intfrniption  of  tbe  couik  of  time 
allowed  to  the  patron  for  preaenting;  but  tbe  jui  ino- 
lnhun  ahtdl  lake  place  aa  if  no  aach  preaentatiou  had 
been  ottbred,  any  law  or  cuMom  to  the  contrary  nob- 
wtthatanding."— Eadie,  EedetimlKal  Diettonaiy,  a.  v. 
.Sae  Patbonace. 

Jna  Bxuvianuil.    See  SroLiATlo?!. 

Jos  OUIU  Di  Metato*.    B«e  LanumTr. 

Jn'ahab'he'aed  (Hebnw  I'mkab'-Cht't^,  3t^^ 
^Dn»  rfturmfr  of  tindaftt ;  Sepu'AbTo^irrJ  t,  r- 'Atfo- 
0t3 ;  Tnlg.  JouMfud'),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of 
IVdaishpOftheroyallineorjudah  (1  Chron.Ui,20;  see 
Strong's  Ifana.  and  Expot.  oflkt  Go$prli,  p.  17,  where  it 
ia  shown  that  this  is  not  a  son  of  Zembbabcl,  aa  appeals 
in  the  tent,  which  immediately  adds  (hat  these  »ne 
were  in  alljfrr,  either  meaning  merely  those  enumerated 
in  the  same  retse,  or  tequiiinf;  one  of  th»o  [prob,  the 
ooe  in  qoestion,  since  it  lacks  the  distinctive  connecting 
particle  \  "and"]  to  be  regarded  as  another  luune  fur 
the  precedipg,  inasmuch  as  at  least  lu  Bona  would  oth- 
erwise be  eniuneraled.    Seerei.lO).    B.C.cir.686. 

Job  primanim  praonin.    See  Expect.uict. 

Jnstvl,  Chilatophar,  an  eminent  FrencU  Frotea- 
Unt  canonist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  l&SO.  He  became 
oaanseUor  and  secretAiy  U>  Che  king  of  France,  and  died 
inte49.  Ileissudtobavebecnoneoflhemoetleanied 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  according  to  llaag,  one  of 
tboae  whose  writings  throw  great  light  on  the  obscure 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  His  works 
have  been  published  under  the  style  otBiiliolAtcajuru 
eaitoina  tettrit,  in  dim*  tonot  ditlniata,  f  uomm  nuu 
lam  tcelenaiticorTim  codicti  anliquot,  lam  Graeai, 
compiectUur^  alttr  crro  huigmortt jitria  ctt^ 
juatct  tatru  colltctora  Graau  exJiibrI,  ex  anlipiii  cmfi- 
eOm  .VSS.  Bibliolhrea  Chrulopliori  JuittUL  Opera  H 
itrvlio  GvHftm  Vorlli,  tkrologi  ac  Morii  Sariortiei,  el  Htn- 
rici  Jiutrlii,  Chrilophori  F.  (Paris,  1661,  2  vols,  toiy- 
Hoeter, yoiic. Biog.GiatraU,  xxvii,297. 

Jiutol,  Henry,  a  Piench  Protestant  canonist,  son 
of  Cbiislopher  Justd  (q.  v.),  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1620. 
He  succeeded  his  fstber  as  secretary  and  cotuisellor  to 
king  Keniy  IV.  He  appears  lo  have  fneseen  the  com- 
ing revoca^n  of  the  Kdict  of  Xanta  (1686),  and  went 
to  London  in  1681.  He  was  there  appcnnted  librarian 
of  St.  Jamu,  and  retained  Ihst  situation  until  his  death. 
Sept,  'it,  169S.  He  had  sent  lo  the  Uninr^ty  of  Ox- 
ford, by  hia  IHend  Dr.  llickea,  the  original  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Ciaonei  Ecfiaia  umiYrniKi,  and  received  in  re- 
tain from  that  institution  the  degree  of  LLD.  in  16T6. 
He  was  a  frieikd  of  Locke  and  Leilmllx,  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  ofhiaday,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  principal  work  is  his  edi- 
tion of  Christopher  Juslel's  (see  above)  BiUiathrta  jo- 
ri$  eammiri  ptltrii.  iSee  Cbauffepii?,  Noav,  IHct.  Uiitor. 
ttCrii.;  Du.piB,BibliMhrcaiinAutmnEedit.—lloida, 
A«r,  flioj,  GiairaU,  xivii,  at9. 

Jiuti,  Kau.  WILIIICI.H,  a  German  Protestant  theo- 
kigian.  was  bom  at  Marbiint,  Jannary  14, 1T87.  He  was 
educated  at  Jens,  and  became  a  private  tutor  at  Metilsr. 
whence  he  removed  to  Marburg  as  a  preacher  in  1790. 
In  1793  he  was  chosen  profesior  of  philosophy  in  the 
uni»eniity.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  archdeacon ;  soon 
after,  Hujierintendenl  and  musistorialrath ;  in  1814  was 
made  oberpfsirer,  and  in  IBOT  professor  of  theolojjy.  He 
died  Aug.  7, 1846.  Juiti  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  O.  and  N.  T.  exegesia,  after  ibe  method  of  Eichhom 
•nd  Herder.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  taste,  and  Ub- 
anlity.    The  Propbets  of  iho  O.  T.  occnpied  his  chief 
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attentian,  and  he  pabtisbed  e^tions  of  sevBal  books  of 
the  O.  Test.  Seriptures.  But  he  is  e^iedally  DOted  for 
Che  three  fbllowing  works :  .ViUima/^noiprf  drr  HArBir 
(1808-1818,  S  vols.):— an  enlarged  edition  of  Heider'a 
CeuC  drr  IftbrOudm  POrrit  (1829,  2  vols.)  —Blumem 
alAArltitchtr  Didilbmtl  (1809,  !  vols.):— ^tonifuals 
l/ar/aiUdnge  (18S9).  — Kitto,  Cgdopadia  of  Btblieal 
Li/eraiurt,  ii,  699 ;  Biockbaus,  Comtnrttioiv-Ltx.  viii. 


ehaiacter;  V^^^-O, pi^mtnl,  aa  a  Judidal  icC),  as  ap- 
plied lo  men,  is  one  of  tbe  four  cardinal  virtues.  It  ooo- 
siata,  according  to  Ciceto  (De  Fiaihia,  lib.  v,  cap.  28),  as 
ftio  cuifUf  triiuemio,  in  according  Co  every  one  his  right. 
By  the  Pyibagoreans,  and  also  by  PlaCo,  it  waa  regarded 
aa  including  all  human  virtue  or  duty,  The  Word  npif- 
raiuiKU  ia  used  in  our  tntnsUcion  of  Ibe  Scriptures  in  a 
like  exienNre  rigniflcation.  As  apposed  to  equity,Jua- 
lice  (ro  vpfiinjv)  meana  doing  merely  what  poutive  law 
requires,  while  equity  (rA  Itroi')  means  diung  what  is  fair 
and  light  in  the  circnrostances  of  every  particular  case. 
Justice  ii  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hobbcs  and  others  hold, 
bat  in  our  idea  of  what  is  right.  Laws  are  lust  or  un- 
just in  so  far  as  Chey  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 
Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
politicaL  The  tint  conusts  in  doing  Jualini  between 
man  and  man  as  men;  the  second,  in  doing  Justice  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  family  or  household;  and  tba 
third,  in  dobig  Juatice  between  Ibe  members  of  a  com- 
mui^ty  or  commonwealth  (More,  fncArnduin  £rAiciim  ; 
Grove,  Moral  FkHoKiplia).  Dr.  Watts  gii-es  the  follow- 
ing mles  re^Mcting  Justice  1  "I.  It  is  J  use  that  we  honor, 
reverence,  and  tespect  those  who  are  superiors  in  any 
kind  (Eph.  vi,  1, 8 ;  lPet.ii,l7;  lTim.v,17).  2.  That 
we  show  parCicnlai  kindness  lo  near  relations  (Ptot.  xvii, 
17).  8.  That  we  love  Lhoee  who  love  us,  and  Hhow  grat- 
itude to  thona  who  have  done  us  good  (GsL  iv,  1 5).  4. 
That  we  pay  the  full  due  lo  thcae  whom  we  bargain  or 
deal  with  (Rom.  xiii ;  DeuU  xxiv,  14).  6,  That  we  help 
our  fellow-«reatates  in  caacs  of  great  necessity  (P^xod. 
xxii,4}.  6.  Beparali<mtothoaewh«nwehavewilfully 
lnjured"(Watta,«eniBoiui,Beni>.ixiv,uvi,vuLii).  Sea 
Wollaston, Arl^^ n/'A'onrrr, p.  137, 141 ;  Jay,^rrmoiu, 
ii,lSl. 

JuancB  OP  OOD  is  Chat  perfection  whereby  he  is  m- 
Bnitcly  righteons,  both  in  himself  and  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings. Mr.Rylanddeflueaittbns:  '■  The  ardent  iiichna- 
Cion  of  his  will  to  pnacribe  equal  laws  as  tbe  supreme 
gorenoT,  snd  to  dispense  equal  rewaida  and  punish- 
ments as  the  supreme  Judge"  (Rev.  xvi,&;  Psa.cxiv,7; 
xcvii,  1, 2).  This  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Bdng  ia  the 
naceflaary  nmlt  of  the  divine  holiness,  as  exhibited  in 
■U  his  extenud  relations  to  inteUigent  creatures.  As 
holiness,  in  relatioD  to  Ood,  ia  sobjeclire,  declaring  hia 
perfect  pariIy,jDstice  Is  objective,  exhibiting  his  oppo- 
sition to  tin  aa  tbe  Iransgrcsnon  of  his  law.  (These  two 
aspects  are  exactiy  exhibited  by  tbe  two  Hebrew  lerma 
abovei)  Di  vine  Joalice  is  distinguished  aalegisUlive,  and 
lecloial  or  distributive.  Lr^iifaltn  justice  must  approve 
and  require  that  rational  creatures  confonn  theii  inter- 
nal and  external  acts  lo  tbe  dictates  of  tbe  moral  law, 
which,  either  by  Ibe  inflnence  of  (he  Holy  Spirit  on  tbe 
conscience  or  by  direct  revelation,  has  been  made  known 
lo  all  men.  Rrrtoratai  HilrUiutirr  Justice  is  God's  deak 
ingwilh  his  accountable  creatures  according  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  his  law,  rewarding  or  punishing  tbem  according 
to  Chtdr  dfaeru  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  14).  The  latter  is  again 
distingubhed  into  remunerative  and  punitive  Justice, 
Kemuneratire  justice  is  a  distribution  of  lewaida,  the 
rule  of  which  is  not  tbe  merit  of  the  ccealtire,  but  Gud'a 
own  gracioua  pTumiae  (James  i.  12;  2Tim,  iv,}l).  Puni- 
tive or  vindictive  Justice  la  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  any  sin  committed  by  mm  (JThees.  i,0).  Thai  God 
will  not  lee  sin  go  unpunished  is  evident:  I.  I'rom  the 
word  oftiod  (Exod.  xzziv,  6, 7 ;  Kiimb.  xiv,  18;  Keh. 
i,  3) ;  a.  From  the  nature  of  God  Qsa.  i,  18, 14 ;  Psa,  v. 
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0,6;  Heb.xii,39);  S.  From  ain  bcuifi  ptuiishKl  in  Ctaiut, 
tite  Biirety  afhij  people  (1  Pet.  ui,18);  A.  From  all  the 
Tuioui  Utunl  evil*  which  men  bear  in  the  prevnt 
tUta.  The  uu  we  ahould  duke  o(  this  doctrine  is  thia : 
].  We  ahould  leim  tbe  dreadful  nature  of  an,  and  the 
ineTitablemiaorimpenitentainnenCt'u.ii.lT).  2. We 
thould  highly  appreciate  Ihe  Lord  Jeeu*  Christ,  in  whoni 
Juatlcc  ia  latiafied  (1  Pet  iii,  IS).  8.  We  aboidd  imiuie 
tbejiutice  of  God  by  cberiahing  an  ardent  regard  to  the 
lights  of  (iod  and  to  the  rights  oT  mankind.  4.  We 
(hould  abhor  all  rin,  as  it  Urikn  directly  at  the  Justice 
of  God.  S.  We  ihould  derive  comfort  fnim  the  conaid- 
(ration  that  the  Judge  of  all  tbe  earth  will  do  right  as 
regards  ourselves,  the  Church,  and  the  oroTld  al  large 
CPsa.xcTii.1,!).  See  Rylaud,Costenp.ii,439;  Wiuiu^ 
A'fonoMir,  Ub.xi,ch.viii,xi;OweD,£>ii(A«  JKSlicen/'Ci'wi; 
GW.Bodg  n/'iKrnify,  i,165.  Sroi  Elisba  Cole,  On  the 
KglOeouimu  n/G«d; 

JDSTICE,Ai>iiiia«TiiATKwop.  Tbia  wems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firat  tahjiKU  wklcb  elaimed  the  atten- 
lioD  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  It  appears 
frooi  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses  whea  "  Iwael  was 
eocaiDped  at  the  Mount  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  I8-i4). 
When  Jethro  had  aeen  how  constanlly  and  laboriously 
Moses  was  occu[ued  in  "judging  between  one  and  an- 
other," he  advised  him  to  make  some  other  provision  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
work  which  propnly  belonged  to  him,  as  tbe  inapired 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  people.  This  was  according- 
ly done.  A  civil  magistracy  waa  mated  in  a  foTm 
adapted  to  tbe  existing  wants  of  the  people,  and  by 
nfeience  to  the  record  we  shall  find  how  fully  it  coven 
•very  easenUal  point  in  the  case.  The  value  of  evi- 
dence in  conducting  trials;  the  principles  npon  which 
venlicts  abould  be  rendered,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
fiarn,  together  wiih  the  great  institution  of  trial  by 
Jury,  are  all  found  in  greater  or  leas  development  in  the 
atatules  and  ordinances  given  from  God  to  the  Hebrews. 

Their  courts  of  justice  were  of  various  grades,  smne 
known  as  high  courts  of  appeal,  and  others  so  simple 
and  multiplied  as  to  carry  tbe  administration  of  Justice 

against  that  minous  evil,  "the  law's  delay."  "Judges 
and  offices  shall  thou  make  in  all  tby  galea."  was  the 


of  tribunals  waa  carried  onl,  we  see  in  the 
lecting  that  there  ahould  be  "  rolers  over  thousands, 
ntlers  over  hundreds,  rulers  over  filUes,  and  nilen  over 
tens,  who  ahould  Judge  the  people  at  all  seasons." 

lite  candidalea  for  oSce  were  not  to  be  selected  fhim 
any  one  privili:ged  clastL  They  were  taken  "  out  of  all 
the  people,"  They  were  required  to  be  well  known  for 
their  intellectual  and  moial  worth,  and  their  flineaa  for 
tbe  station  to  which  Ihey  were  choaen.  They  were  to  be 
"able  men,  such  as  feaiUod;  mea  of  truth,  hating  cov- 
etflusnHis  f  "  wise  men,  and  undeistaikUng,  and  known 
amang  the  trihee;"  and  titeae  qualifications  being  not 
only  all-impartant,  but  all-sufflcient,  none  others  were 
Wquired. 

With  a  Judiciary  conitnicted  after  tbis  manner,  jos- 
tice  could  be  administered  promptly  and  freely;  and, on 
the  other  hand,  a  remedy  was  provided  against  the  evils 
of  hasty  decision,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  dis- 
cover and  maintain  the  right  of  the  case.  And  if"  tbe 
best  laws  an  those  which  are  heat  sdminisiered,"  we 
shall  Hnd  the  ordinances  given  to  the  Hetffews  for  car- 
rying the  lawa  of  the  land  into  cflect  admirably  adapted 
to  llicir  end,  giving  equal  security  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  rich  against  vioieooe  and  wrong.  SeeJiriKiK;  Tbi- 
Ai.     cE.de  P.) 

JtUtlfiCBtloil  (some  roim  of  the  verba  p^X,  j.cni- 
iw),  a  fun^nsic  term  equivalent  to  acquiOol,  and  opposed 
to  coiiiiemiminn ;  in  an  apologetic  sense  it  ia  often  sy- 
nonyDMnis  with  rincHcalion  or  freeing  (hnn  unjust  impu- 
la^n  of  lilsmc. 

L  Dagmalic  Slalenail.  —  This  term,  in  theological 
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ossge,  is  employed  to  designate  the  Judicial  art  al  Ood 

by  which  he  pardons  all  the  ains  of  the  asnner  who  b^ 
lieves  in  Christ,  raoeiving  him  into  bvor,  aitd  regarding 
him  as  relatirely  ri^teous,  notwithstanding  his  pMi 
actual  unrighteousneaa.  Hence  justmcatioo,  and  titers 
mission  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  relate  to  one  and  the  aaiaa 
act  of  God,  to  one  and  the  same  privilege  of  his  believ- 
ing people  (Acts  liii,  BS,  S9 ;  Bom.  iv,  5, 8>  So,  ska, 
"tbe  Justification  of  the  oogodly,"  the  "covering  tf 
idns,"  "  not  visiting  for  ain,""not  reniembefiitgssti,"snd 
"  imputing  not  inquity,"  mean  to  pardon  ain  and  to  tnaa 
with  favor,  and  express  substantially  the  aame  thii^ 
which  is  designated  by  "  imputing  or  cuuiiting  faith  fm 
righteousness."  See  Pahdon.  JustiScation,  then,isaa 
act  of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man,  but  fur  him  and  in  hia 
favor;  an  act  which,  abstractly  cunsidered,  roqieaa  man 
object,  and  translates  him  into  aoolbet  rdk- 


;  while 


jeci,ai 


it  of  tb 


aiably  connected  with  it 

The  originating  cause  of  JnstiAcatiim  is  the  free  grace 
and  apontaneoua  love  of  God  towards  fallen  man  (Boa. 
!,&;  iii,34t  Tit.ii,ll;  iii,4,G).  Our  Lord  Jena  Cbrial 
is  the  sole  meritmious  cause  of  our  Justification,  inss- 
much  as  it  is  the  neult  of  his  atonement  for  ua.  Tbt 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  iflfioiu 
wisdom,  by  which  tbe  lull  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  tbe  penalty  avtdded,  becanae  a  metal 
compensation  or  eqoivalent  has  been  pcorided  by  the 
anflerings  of  bim  who  died  in  tbe  sinner's  stead  (Eph.  i, 
7 ;  CoL  i,  14 :  Rev.  v,  9).  Thus,  while  it  appcan  that 
our  justifleation  is,  in  ita  otigin,  an  act  of  the  highest 
grace,  it  ia  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act  moel  perfectly  cco- 
aialent  with  God's  cesential  rigbteoosnos,  and  donao- 
strative  of  his  inviolable  Justice.  It  prooeads  iwt  on  ibt 
principle  of  abolishing  tbe  law  or  its  penalty,  ht  that 
would  have  implied  that  the  law  was  unduly  rigvoo 
either  in  its  precepts  or  in  its  aanctionik    See  Arast- 


Faith  is  the  instrumental  cause  c^ Justification,  pres- 
ent faith  in  him  who  is  able  to  save,  faith  actually  ex- 
isting and  exercised.  Sec  Faith.  Tbe  atonemnt  of 
Jraus  is  not  accepted  for  us,  to  our  individual  justifica- 
tion, until  we  individually  believe,  nor  afler  we  cease  to 
live  by  faith  in  him.     See  Ihpitatiox. 

The  immediate  results  of  Justification  are  tbe  iMim- 
tionofamity  and  intercourse  between  the  pardniied  bib- 
ner  and  the  pardoning  God  (Rom.  v.  1;  Jamea  ii,tl): 
the  adoption  of  the  persons  justified  into  tbe  baSy  <f 
God,  and  tbeir  consequent  right  to  eternal  life  (Roa 
vili,  17) ;  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  %iirit  (Acts  ii 
38;  Gal.  iii,  14;  iv,  6),  producing  trsnqiiUlilj  of  «•- 
science  (Kom-viu,  16, 16X  power  over  sin  (Rom.  viii.  1  > 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  beaven  (Kom.  xv,  IB;  UaL  v,>> 
See  Spiiut,  Fnfrrs  of. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  jmlification  of  a  smaa 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or  diminish  the  cril 
nature  and  desert  of  siil  Though  by  an  act  of  divine 
clemency  the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the  obligation  ta 
suffer  ibat  penalty  is  dissolved,  still  it  is  uatntally  dmt, 
though  graciously  remitted.  Hence  appear  the  pnfvi- 
ety  and  duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and  lamenl.  av«a 
pudoned  sin  with  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart  (Exek-xvi, 


11.  Hiittirfo/lieDoeUiie.^l.TlieenrfyCiwrri  Fa- 
Iken  aiti  lie  Lata  CjiBml.~Ecclesiastical  scicooe,  boa 

the  beginning  of  its  development,  occupieil  iladf  with 
a  discusaioii  on  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge; 
but  even  those  who  attributed  the  greatest  Ttn|innanf 
to  tbe  latter  recognised  faith  n>  the  fouodatisa.  A 
merely  logical  division  into  subjective  and  Dtjtwiva 
faith,  and  an  intimation  of  a  distinctiun  hetwern  a  his- 
toric and  a  rational  faith  (in  Clemens  AlexandriniK 
Siramll.  ii,  464;  Augnsrino,  Dt  TriiiHUf,  liii,  3),  we« 
of  little  consequence.  Two  conceptions  becaioe  prevail- 
ing :  Faith  as  a  general  religious  conviction,  partjcnlar- 
ly  as  confidence  in  God,  and  the  acceptanea  of  the  er 
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Ibt  doMiina  of  the  CbaTch,jCfiu  cdioliat.  The  Ibr- 
muli  that  fuih  alone  without  the  woika  Juatifies  is 
hand  in  the  full  Pauline  aeaat  id  Clemen*  Romanua  (1 
ai  Cornlkiot,  c.  33),  utd  ia  aametiniea  lued  by  Auga»- 
tine  polemically  in  ocdet  to  ddend  Che  freedim  of  gnun 
ud  the  priority  of  fiitb.  Hoie  genetally  it  ia  naed  «* 
■n  argument  igunst  Uie  necenty  of  the  Jewlih  lav 
Qiamaa,  it,  2b:  Tertulliau,  adit.  MareM,  v,  8>  The 
ocomenical  syooda  were  inatrumentil  in  graduallir  giv- 
ing to  the  conception  ofjUu  cathidira  the  new  Mnse 
that  aalvation  could  be  found  only  by  adherence  to  ec- 
di^aaticat  orthodoxy.  But  as  a  mere  acceptance  wia 
poaribte  without  a  leally  Christian  Hntimenl,  and  w 
the  Pauline  doctrine  was  misused  by  heretics  in  an  an- 
tiiMimian  sense,  il  was  demanded  that  faith  be  proved 
by  works.  Church  discipline  developed  this  idea  witb 
tegaid  to  the  situ  of  tbe  faithful,  so  as  (o  demand  a  sal- 
iiitctioii  thiODgh  penances  and  good  works  (Augustine, 
^fmi.  151,  12).  It  became,  therefore,  the  doctxipe  of 
tbe  Church  that  such  faith  alone  works  salvalion  as 
■hows  itself  in  acts  uf  charity,  while  to  merely  external 
works  faith  or  charity  is  opposed  as  sometbing  ac- 
cassDiy.  Pelagiua  assumed  only  a  relative  distinction 
between  natoratly  good  works  and  the  good  works  that 
pTDcerd  from  bitb;  in  oppodtioa  lo  which  .Augustine 
inaisted  tbst  the  difierence  is  absolute,  and  that  witli- 
out  faith  no  good  works  at  all  are  possible.  As  salva- 
tioD  was  tboDgbt  to  be  conditioned  bj  works  also,  it 
wss,  even  when  it  was  represented  as  being  merely  an 
act  of  God.  identilied  with  MncliAcation.  The  impor- 
tance atlribuEed  to  abstention  created  gradually  a  dis- 
tinc^on  between  commands  and  advices,  and  the  belief 
thai  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  a  virtne  greater 
tban  required  would  arise  (Hermas,  Pailor  SimiL  iii,  5, 
S ;  Otigen,  /n  Epitloiam  oil  Smn.  iii ;  Ambrose,  Dt  Vi- 
AiiM,  iv,  608). 

±  The  Oredc  CAuroL  —  Little  discussion  and  little 
controversy  lias  occurred  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Greek 
(Anrch.  Failh  and  worka  together  are  regarded  as  the 
conditions  of  salvscioD.  The  words  of  Jam«  are  refer- 
red lo  fint,  yet  faith  is  declared  lo  be  tbe  slock  from 
whicb  the  good  works  come  aa  tbe  fruits.  Tbe  descrip- 
tion of  faith  proceeds  from  the  definition  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Heluews  to  the  acceplanoe  of  tbe  entire  eodesi- 
aatical  tradition.  Man  is  said  la  partidpale  in  the 
EMrit  of  the  Mediator  not  only  thiough  faith,  but  also 
through  good  works.  Among  the  latter  are  comprised 
tbe  fulfilment  of  the  commandmente  of  God  and  of  Ihe 
Church,  and,  in  particular,  prayers,  fastings,  pilgrimages, 
•nd  monastic  life.  They  are  conridered  uaefnl  and  nec- 
essary not  only  ss  a  means  of  piomoting  sanctificatioo, 
bat  also  aa  penances  and  satiafaction. 

8.  Doctrine  of  the  Roncm  Caliotic  Clluni  diiriiy  llu 
Middle  .4^1.— The  Scholastics  regarded  faith  as  an  ac- 
•eptance  of  the  supersensual  as  far  ss  it  belongs  to  re- 
ligion. dilTcriiig  bnih  rtom  intuition  and  from  knowl- 
edge ;  and  although  essentially  of  a  theoretic  character, 
j^  conditioned  hy  the  consent  of  the  will,  which,  how- 
erer,  in  the  description  offaith,  is  reduced  to  anniiRidR. 
Originally  only  God  ia  an  object  of  failh,  but  mediately 
also  the  holy  .Scri|itures;  aa  a  summary  of  Ihe  Biblical 
doctrines,  the  Aposllea'  Creed,  and.  as  its  explication, 
tbe  entire  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Aa 
aa  BccuiBle  knowlolge  of  the  doctrines  of  Ihe  Church 
cannot  be  expecldl  from  every  one,  the  subjective  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  jbin  impHeUa  tnd  rxplidtn : 
the  former  sullicieui  fur  tho  people,  yet  with  tbe  demand 
ofa  developed  hcliff  in  some  chief  articles.  There  was, 
however,  a  diflercnce  of  opinion  on  what  these  articles 
wen,  and  even  Tboma*  Aquinas  waver«d  in  his  views. 
Faith  may,  even  upon  earth,  partly  become  a  science, 
and  ep|>cars  in  this  mpect  only  as  the  popular  form  of 
tctigion-  It  ia  a  condition  of  aalvaiion.  but  becomes  a 
virtue  only  when  love,  aa  animating  principle  [forma], 
pervades  it  [fides  formata];  with  a  mere  faith  [infoi. 
mis]  one  may  be  damned.  Tbejbfrj/ornuifa  iiKlnde* 
the  necessity  of  the  good  works  for  salvation,  but  they 
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must  be  fonnded  in  pioiii  Benliment,  AD  other  woki^ 
not  proceeding  from  faith,  are  dead,  though  not  entirely 
useless.  The  necessity  of  good  works  is  fully  carried 
out  only  by  the  inculcation  of  penance  as  aatie/oerioHet,  ■ 
but  wiUi  constant  reference  to  a  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  and  tbe  moral  eObct  of  tbe  good  woriu.  Justi- 
fication, according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  a  movement 
from  the  stsle  of  injustice  into  the  state  of  justice,  in 
which  tbe  remission  of  ains  is  the  main  point,  though  it 
ia  conditioned  by  an  inlbaion  of  grace  which  actually 
Justifies  men.  As  an  act  of  God  whicb  estabUshea  in 
man  a  new  stale  [habitus],  it  ia  accomplished  in  a  mo- 
ment. Among  the  people  the  Pelsgian  views  prevail- 
ed, that  man,  by  merely  outward  works,  bad  lo  gain  hia 
salvation,  and  the  Church  became,  especially  tbrough 
Ibe  traffic  in  indulgencea,  a  prey  lo  the  immon]  and 
msipid  worship  of  ceremonien  In  opponlion  to  tbia 
corruption,  many  of  Ihe  pious  Hyalica  pomted  lo  Ihe 
Pauline  doctrine  of  failL 

4.  DaeiHiie  oflht  Rf/omrrt  o/llu  16(4  Cntiiry  and 
Ihe  old  Prolttlial  Ikigmatie».—Tht  Keformatiun  of  the 
IBth  century  renewed  Ihe  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion b;  bith  alone,  emphasiiing,  in  tbe  sense  of  Augus- 
tine, the  entire  belpleesnesa  or  man,  and  made  it  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  tbe  Reformed  Church,  llus 
Siitb  ia  repTCsenled  as  not  merely  an  acceptance  of  his- 
toric facts,  but  ia  distinguished  aa  JUti  iptriolit  from 
the  general  religious  conviction,  arinng  smidst  the  ler- 
rora  of  conscience,  and  conuating  in  an  entire  despair  of 
one's  own  merit  and  a  confident  aurrendpr  to  Ihe  mercy 
of  God  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Worked  by  God, 
it  doea  not  work  as  virtue  or  merit,  but  merely  through 
the  appreheuMon  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  Its  neceen^ 
lies  in  the  imponlnlify  of  becoming  reconciled  with  God 
through  one's  own  power.  Hence  this  reconciliation  i* 
impossible  through  good  works,  which  are  not  necessary 
For  salvBlioD,  tbough  God  rewards  them,  according  lo 
his  promise,  upon  eartb  and  in  heaven ;  but,  aa  s  neces- 
sary consequoice,  the  really  good  works  will  Row  fonli 
ftom  lailb  freely  sod  copiously.  The  opinion  of  Am»- 
dorf,  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to  salvation,  was  rs- 
garded  aa  an  unfottnnale  eipresnon,  which  may  be  taken 
in  a  true  sense,  though  it  is  false  if  understood  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  As  man  ia  unable  to  satisfy  the  law,  snpet- 
erogacory  vorka  and  a  aatisfacdnn  through  one's  own 
worka  are  imponbki,  JustiflcaUon  through  love  is  im- 
posaible,  becauae  man  cannot  love  God  Inily  amidst  the 
Ittnois  of  conscience.  Hence  justification  is  a  divine 
judicial  acl,wbich,  through  tbe  apprehension  of  the  Jua> 
tice  of  Christ,  apprebendcd  in  failh,  accepts  the  aioner 
as  just,  thougb  be  is  not  Just.  This  strict  distinction 
between  justification  and  aanctificalion  was  maintained 
on  the  one  hand  against  Scholasticism,  which,  thrwigh 
its  PeUgian  lendenriea,  seemed  to  ot&nd  against  the 
honor  of  Christ,  and  lo  be  unable  lo  aalisty  conscience, 
and  on  the  other  hand  against  Ouander,  who  regarded 
justification  as  being  completed  oidy  in  sancti Ration. 
Tbe  works  even  of  Ihe  regeiterated,  according  lo  the 
natural  lude,  were  regarded  by  the  Kefomiere  as  sin*. 
The  Kefoimed  Eheolof^  in  general  agreed  with  Ihe  doc- 
trine of  juatification  as  stated  above,  yet  did  not  Dtake 
it  to  the  same  extent  the  fondamcntal  doctrine  of  ibe 
whole  theology.  According  to<.^lvin,JualtHcalion  and 
sanctiftcaciou  took  place  at  the  same  lime.  The  dog- 
matic writers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  dislingui>hed  in 
faith  knowledge,  assent,  and  confidence,  assigning  tbe 
foTmertwolo  the  intellect,  the  laltcr  to  the  will  From 
Ihe  Jidft  gtHrraHi  they  diatinguiahed  the  justifying  faith 
(specialia  aeu  salviSca),  and  rejected  ihe  divtsion  into 
Jidri  im/ormit  tt/omuila.  A>  a  distinguiehing  mark, 
they  demaitded  from  a  true  faith  that  ii  be  efficient  in 
charity.     For  works  tbey  took  the  Decalogue  as  a  rule; 

however  firmly  they  clung  in  general  lo  the  conception 
of  juatificatian  as  somethuig  merply  exlemal  (sctua  fo- 
rcnsis)  and  liireigu  (imputalio  justilis  Cbristi),  some 
'  era   bekt  thai   justification   had   Rally 
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lunged  aomcthtng  in  man,  ind  indeed  pranippoaed  It  u 
lunged.  Holkz  pronounced  this  doctrine  openlf  and 
pcButiooalTT  wbi]«  Quenatcdt  deagnAt^d  these  preced- 
ing «cU  u  merely  prepamwrv  lu  conversion. 

6.  Dadrine  of  the  Roman'Cu/liolic  Churth  riaee  tlU 
Br/ornalioH.— The  Council  of  Trent,  in  order  lo  nuke  ■ 
aHDpromUe  vitb  the  Pauline  formala,  recogniMd  Taith 
a«  lie  beginning  and  tbe  foundation  oTJuitiAoatirai,  but 
the  full  sense  vbich  ProtcBtanlisra  found  in  it  was  re- 
jected. This  failh  is  the  general  belief  in  divine  reve- 
lation,  though  in  transition  to  a  special  faitb,  yet  a  mere 
knowledge  which  slill  givee  room  lo  mortal  ana.  Jus- 
tiHcation  is  remisaiun  of  sins  and  sanctificaCion,  through 
an  infnaon  of  Che  divine  grace,  in  as  fat  as  the  merit  of 
Christ  ii  not  merely  imputed,  but  onnmunicated.  It  is 
given  thnwgh  grace,  but  ss  a  permanent  state  it  grows 
throDgh  the  merit  of  good  works  according  to  the  com- 
mandmenti  of  God  and  the  Church,  through  which 
works  tbe  justtHed,  always  aided  by  tbe  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  have  to  render  satiafaction  for  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment of  (heir  sins  and  lo  dnerve  salvatioa.  Not  all 
the  works  done  before  justidcation  are  sins,  and  to  the  Jus- 
tified the  fuMmeiituftbe  commandments  ofGod  is  quite 
poBHble,  allbongh  even  the  saints  still  commit  small,  Te- 
nialsini.  Afurtberdevelopmentoftbisdoctrineisfonnd 
in  the  writings  of  Bcllarmine.  He  admits  faith  only 
as  Jida  gatertttis,  as  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  yet  as  a 
consent,  not  a  knowledge.  Though  only  tbe  Hrst  among 
many  preparations  for  juatiBcation,  a  certain  m«ritiaas- 
oribed  to  faith.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  rejected  the 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  only  a*  the  exchiaive 
ground  of  Justiflcaiinn  1  Bellarminereject«d  it  altogether. 
He  expllcitiy  proclaimed  tbe  neceanty  of  good  works  for 
salvation,  though  only  a  relative  saivation.  Thenpera 
nptrtrogati'mii,  which  were  not  mcntianed  at  Trent, 
though  they  remaine<l  unchanged  in  tradition  and  prac- 
tice, are  further  developed  by  BeUarmine,  According 
(e  him,  they  go  beyond  nature,  are  not  destined  for  all, 
and  not  commanded  under  penalties. 

6.  Modem  /Vo/fitaRf ism.— Socinos  denied  any  foreign 
imputation,  also  that  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  When  so- 
pcanaturalism  in  general  declined,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  Honuui  CalhoUc  Chnrcb  were  frequently 
kMt  sight  of.  Kant  found  in  the  doctrine  of  juslidcalii 
tiie  relation  of  the  always  unsalufactory  reality  of  o 
moral  development  fo  the  fiittire  perfection 
in  the  intuition  orCi«L  De  Wette  declared 
highest  moral  couBdence  which  is  founded  on  the  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  toms  from  an  unhappy  past  to 
■  better  futnre.  Modem  mystics  bave  often  found  fault 
with  tbe  Pntestant  doctrine  as  being  too  outward,  and 
appmacbedthedoclritkeofiheRomanChurch.  The  He- 
gelian School  taught  that  justification  is  the  reception 
of  tbe  subject  into  the  B[uril,  L  e.  the  knowledge  of  the 
*iil{)sct  of  bis  unity  with  the  absolute  spirit,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Strauss,  with  the  concrete  idea  of  mankind.  Ac- 
coiding  ta  SchleiennaFber,  it  is  the  reception  into  the 
Communion  of  life  with  both  the  archetypal  and  histor- 
ical Christ,  and  the  spprDpriation  of  his  perfection.  Jus- 
tification and  sanctiGcation  are  to  him  only  dij&icut 
rides  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  divine  decree^ 
Many  of  the  recent  dogmatic  writers  of  Crermany  have 
again  proclaimed  this  doctrine  to  be  the  etaentisi  princi- 
|Jeof  Proi«ilantbm,»ome  {Dt>nta,DatFriiKipmtrrtr 
Kirchf,  Kiel,  16-11)  taking  justillcadnn  in  the  sense  of  a 
new  personality  founded  in  Christ,  others  (Hnndeaha- 
gen,  t>tr  draUcke  PrtitnUoitmuii,  Frankft.  1847)  in  tlie 
sense  that  God,  sur>'eying  the  whole  future  development 
of  the  principle  which  communion  with  Christ  estab- 
liahei  in  the  believer,  views  him  as  righteous.  One  of 
the  but  dogmatic  manuals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
(Schweiier,  ii,  533  sq.)  distinguishes  convernon  and 
aanctification  as  the  beginning  and  progiesa  of  a  life  of 
salvation,  and  assigns  Justiflcation  to  the  former.  See 
Hase,  AVm^wAe  i>o7mfl(ib  (Leipiic,  18o0),  p.8in  eq. ; 
C  F.  Baur,  Lrhrliiidi  drr  t^ritlliekm  Doffmrngtichichlt 
(Stultgardt,  1817) ;  Hahn,  Dot  BehemUniu  dtr  icanpiC' 
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111.  Li^tranre^See,  for  Roman  Cath.  riewa,  HOh^ 
SpuMiim,  eb.m;  Willett,  ,Sji>l  Atp.  viii,  67  sq.  i  Cnnts 
TBd-bodio/ Popery, ch.yi  Bomet. (Voriia,  voL i  wl  ii; 
Stud.  UKd  Kril,  1867,  voL  ii  -,  D'AuUgn^,  BiA  Rtfitrma- 
fiiM,  voLii;  Foibet, CtnuideraHom,  i,  Ij  Nktm  Cr^rd, 
i,  ITSi  Hogbea,  Worit,  i,  410.  for  Protcatant  vin^ 
see  Buchaiun,  JiutiJhaHoa  (Edinb.  1867, 8vo ;  ravinrtd 
at  length  in /.owJL  RnVK,  Oct.  1867,  p.  179);  BriLamt 
For.  Kt<uig.  Set.  Oct.  ISG7,  art.  vi ;  Weelev,  Worb,  T, 
255;  vi,  106;  Calvin,  fnM.  vol  ii;  Cunningfann,  lU- 
/omwr.,  p.408;  PUjiek,  Hi4l.  Pnt.  Tktot.  (see  Index); 
Knapp,  Thtolo^  (see  Index) ;  WanUaw,  ^jr^nk  TMrvl' 
offs,n,B7»Ki.:  Gravn,»'Dri»,voLtv;  Uonsell. iv, m, 
240;  Waterland.K'Brb.voLvi;  T.  Goodwin,  H'eria  (see 
Index)  1  Wilson,  AfKOlaL  FaUun  (see  Index) ;  IIart«B- 
Bcn,  Dasvalia,  p.  890  sq. ;  Pya  Smith,  tiUnid.  lo  ThroL 
(see  Index);  Bnmet,  (As  /Ac  89  Ariidtt  (see  Index); 
Cannicb,7'ieoJLi!/'U«5'T^ifHni,voLii;  Neander, iVvC 
owl  Cod. p.  131-116;  CiL 00^. ii, 66  aq.;  Fiailtn§  a^ 
TVon.  o/CAriitHm  CAaret,  voL  U ;  Biggenbsch,  in  Um 
Stud,  imd  KtO.  186B,  iv,  C9I ;  1867,  i,  4U&,  ii.  394 ;  1861^ 
ii,  201;  .VorfA  £rir.  Arrt«o,  June,  IB67,  p.  191  sq.:  Dr. 
Schaff, /'rtXotnnttnn,  p.  54-57;  6'ood  ICordt.Jan.lSGfi; 
Heppe,Dojiiwfic*,p.S9*;  fliWioU,  SucTn.l863,p.«16; 
Bibl.  Rejxu.  xi,  44«;  ChriH.  Rrriix,  Oct.  1846;  Jakrk. 
dealKk.  TitoL  vii,  510 ;  Ware,  H-'orii,  iii,  3M1 :  JotcrmJ 
o/SacLil.iJii:  1869,iji,545;  CHrutian  MomUj,  ISO, 
Jan.,p.lOi;  Feb.,  p.  331 1  A'nc&'i^JaMfer  (see  Index); 
aaaA,  Tkiolog.  Jakraber.  Jan.  1869,  i,  69;  1BS7,  p. 
548 ;  BuiL  ntologigae,  1,  2b,  41 ;  Bril.  a»d  For.  Enmg. 
Rn.  Julr,  1868,  p.  537 1  Brit.  <ad  For.  Bar.  Oct.  1868,  p. 
683,  C3:i;  .4mn-.  Pmigl.  ffcnw,  Jan.  1867,  p.  <9,  SOI; 
£t>aiv.(lHart.A»,Oct.l869.p.48;  Brilidi  Quart.  Arr. 
Jan.  1871,  p.  144;  CImrdt  Ret.  Oct.  1870,  Pl  444,  48S; 
Zatichr.mMKiuck.  rjlwf.  1871,iv. 

JuBtln,  snmamed  tkt  Fkitoiopifr,  or,  more  geneiBlly, 
Ae  Jfanyr,of  whom  Eusebios  (//itf. Eiria.  L iv,  c^  II) 
Bays  that  ha  overshadowed  alt  tbe  great  men  who  ib- 
minsted  the  3d  century  by  ths  etileiidor  of  his  tuane, 
was  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  apostolic  sge,  that  i^ 
the  beginning  of  the  Sd  century.     He  was  tbe  ai 

a  wealthy  Greek,  Friscius,  » 

ity,  come  to  reside  at  Flavin  Neapolis  (erected  on  use 
ale  of  the  ancient  Sichem),  in  Ssmaria,  with  the  Ko- 
man  culony  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  dly  that  bore  koa 
name.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  hjaaery. 
From  one  of  his  works,  the  Diahgtiei  leilk  Trjpkam  (e> 
3  sq.),we  leam  that  he  travelled  mucb  in  hisymitb.aDd 
studied  ardently  tbe  various  systems  of  philosopby  pf«T- 
alent  in  his  day,  searching  after  some  biowledge  whiA 
should  satisfy  tbe  cravings  of  his  soul.  The  myllis  and 
absurd  worship  of  the  heathen  bad  failed  to  aatiafy  tb* 
youthful  Boul  longing  to  know  God  and  the  reUtiooa  €f 
God  V>  man,  and  in  turn  Stoic  and  Peripatetic.  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonist,  were  exsmined  to  set  bis  niiDd  m 
rest  upon  the  vital  qunticm.  By  the  l^ic  be  wa*  told 
that,  in  philosophicd  speculation,  the  subject  which  he 
seemed  lo  conader  tbe  most  important  was  only  ofaab- 
ordinate  rank.  A  Peripatetic,  at  the  end  of  ■  few 
days,  informed  him  that  the  most  important  thing  tm 
him  to  attend  to  was  to  afford  the  philosiipbic  iustriietaT 
security  for  his  tuition.  By  the  Pythagorean  lie  was 
rejected  outright,  because  he  confessed  himself  ignorsca 
of  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  which  that  aebod 
considered  a  necesaary  intmdnclJon  to  the  study  of  pln- 
loeophy,  and  so  he  turned  in  despair  to  the  PlatcaisUh 
at  this  time  in  high  repute  in  the  place  in  which  Jnstia 
retuded.  At  last  he  seemed  to  have  gained  tbe  havoi 
of  peace ;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  could  nee  tail  ta 
insfHre  young  Justin  with  the  hope  that  be  '-ibo^i 
soon  have  the  intuition  of  Gai.'  (at  is  not  thi.>  tbe  aiv 
ufllstonicphiknophy?  "  ITnder  the  inffnnKs  of  tbb 
notion,"  he  retates  himself,  "-it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  withdraw  to  some  solitary  place,  far  fmrn  the  lar- 
moil  of  the  world,  and  there,  in  perfect  >elf«DlleGtiii^ 
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firt  myHlf  to  my  own  eooUmpktiani.  I  ehoaa  ■  ^>ot 
b;  the  nek-nde."  Whether  Jtutin  Uill  midad  it  thi* 
tima  >t  Flavia  Kaq»lis — and  iu  that  caw  ibe  quiet  n- 
■on  miut  have  been  the  •bores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  per- 
bipa  the  valley  of  the  Joidaii,  nonh  of  Ihu  aea  (OUo). 
ot  oo  eome  imrnqueatcd  ipot  of  Lake  UeoeaueCh — or 
whether,  aa  leenii  mfin  probable,  he  then  retided  at 
Ephewu,  ii  a  matlcc  of  diipatc  In  Tavoc  of  Ephenu 
an  Schrbckh,  TiUcmoat,  HilgenreUl,  Domer,  etc  But, 
be  the  naine  of  the  place  Flavia  Neapolia  or  Epbaatn,  it 

attracled  to  it,  no  cloubl,  chiefly  by  tbe  grandeur  oT  the 
olgect  he  was  teekiiig:  to  solve,  and  the  lovelinea  of  tbe 
•pDt~-that  we  And  him  one  day,  while  wrapped  up  in 
tboughl,  padng  up  and  down  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  aea, 
which  nxaned  in  melancholy  uniaun  with  hii  reflection*, 
accoelfd  by  a  man  of  Tenerable  aipeel,  lage  and  gnre, 
and  soon  the  two  are  engaged  in  eamew  coaveiw  dd 
the  nibject  ever  uppemwat  in  young  Jiulin'a  mind. 
Somewhat  coamoted  of  the  Plalmiic  philnaphy,  he  ar- 
goes  in  ita  bvot  with  tbe  appoMlely  pceeent  seQior,  and 
ooDlcDila  that  at  sofne  rutnre  day  it  will  ooDdiKt  him 
into  that  neara  acqu^laoca  with  God,  or,  in  the  PU- 
tooiais' term, ajbnl him  iba"vinanofdivinit>'.''  Bat 
the  meek  old  nun,  who  ia  a  Christian,  coalenda  that 
the  goal  which  he  ia  aeeking  to  gain  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  philosophic^  school  or  by  unaided  mind  even 
erf'  the  higbeat  order;  the  fallacy  of  Plato  is  proved  in 
some  two  or  tbne  points  ot  doctrine  belonging  to  that 
system,  and  finally  the  doubting  and  indocile  disci|de  is 
1-iaited  with  tbe  curt  and  not  gentle  apoetropbe, "  Vou 
■re  a  mere  dealer  in  wonls,  bnt  no  lover  of  action  and 
truth  i  yoar  aim  ia  not  to  be  a  pracliKt  of  good,  but 
clever  diapulaitt,  a  cunning  sopbisl."  Oner  n>ore  t^ 
inquiring  youth  is  baffled  in  bis  attempt  to  lay  hold  ( 
tbe  truth;  he  isagain  convinced  that  even  from  the  fon 
tnost  of  heathen  philosophers  he  cannot  obtain  the  pearl 
lev  which  he  is  seeking  so  earnestly.  Bui  w:  ' 
leUigence  there  comes  also  the  direction, "  Search  the 
Scriptures;''  study  the  Hebrew  piophelsi 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  saw  and  revealed  the  Inith, 
■nd  even  foretold  events  future  to  thedr  day  i  read  the 
last  and  heroic  words  of  the  disciples  of  him  who  came 
to  raise  a  fallen  world,  and  to  lestiKe  it  lo  eternal  and 
impeiiahablc  felicity.  "  I'ray,"  ended  tbe  venenbk 
Christian,  "  that  the  gate*  of  light  may  be  opened  to 
thee,  for  none  can  perceive  and  oomprehiod  these  things 
except  God  and  bis  Chiisi  grant  them  understanding." 
Justin  was  impressed;  he  had  often  heard  the  Plalo- 
nisls  calumniate  the  Christians,  bnt  he  had  always  di»- 
credited  the  statements.  Ue  had  frequently  ohserred 
the  tranquillity  and  fortitude  with  which  these  follow- 
CI*  of  Jesus  encountered  death  and  all  other  evils  which 
aiqiear  terrible  to  man,  and  he  could  never  condemn  ai 
profligates  those  who  could  so  patiently  endure.  Hi 
bad  Iraig  believed  theta  innocent  of  the  crimee  impaled 
to  these  consistent  marti-rs.  He  was  now  prepared 
thuik  that  they  held  the  tnith.  He  icfleMed  on  t 
words  oT  the  venerable  stranger,  and  was  convinced  that 
tbey  inculcated  the  "  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy." 
From  this  time  (the  exact  dale  is  douhiful;  the  Bol- 
landisu  place  it  in  A.O.  119;  it  is  generally  believed, 
with  Cave,  Tillemonl,CeiUier,  and  otheTS,that  it  occur- 
red in  A.D.  I88>  hia  personal  hutory  becomes  obseuie, 
M  he  has  but  little  to  relsle  of  himself  hereafter,  and  as 
from  other  sources  we  cintiot  gather  mnch  on  which  we 
can  depend.  Certain  it  is  Ibai  he  at  once  enlisted  in 
active  service  in  behalf  of  the  new  cause.  Retaining 
tbe  garb  of  a  philosopher,  he  ardently  devoted  hii 
icir,  aa  is  evinced  by  bis  works,  lo  tbe  propagation  nf 
Chrislianity  by  wriUng  and  otherwise.  Tillemonl  ar- 
gues, from  the  language  of  Justin  (Apoiog^  Prii 
66),  that  he  was  a  priest,  but  this  inference  is  r 
oat  by  tbe  passage,  and,  though  approved  by  Maran,  ia 
(ejected  by  Otto,  Newuler,  and  Semisch.  That  be  vis- 
ited many  places  in  ordei  to  diffuse  Ibe  knowledge 
the  CbtiuiaB  nligioa  is  Drobahla  (comp.  Cokorial,  ad 
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Grwc  c  IS,  S4),  and  ha  appears  to  have  made  the  pro^ 
fcssion  of  a  pbiiosopha  subservient  lu  this  purpose  (Z>>- 
'  turn  Tryph. iait.;  Easebius,i/u(.£'<v(.iv,  111  Pho- 
BM,  cod.  I'ili).  According  to  what  is  comtnonly 
deemed  the  ancient  record  of  his  martyrdom  (though 
Papebroche  regards  this  as  narrating  the  death  of  aDotbet 
Justin),  he  visited  Home  twice,  On  his  second  visit  he 
ras  spprebended,  and  brought  before  the  tiibaoal  of 
Ruslicus,  who  held  the  office  of  pnefeclus  arbi ;  and  aa 
rd'usedto  offer  sacrifice  lo  the  gads,he  was  sentenced 
be  scourged  and  beheaded,  which  sentence  appears  u 
ve  been  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Several  oth- 
persons  suffered  with  him.  Pspebroche  rejects  this 
count  of  his  martyrdom,  and  thinks  hia  execution  was 
3et,  so  that  the  dale  and  manner  of  it  were  never 
lown.  The  Greek  ifflwa  (s.d.  1  Junii)  stale  that  h« 
drank  hemlock.  Hi*  death  ia  generally  considered  to 
have  takea  place  in  the  persecution  under  the  empenr 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  and  the  ChnmicOH  Patehalt  (L  ttS, 
•d.  Paris;  S07,  ed.  Venice;  182,  ed.  Bomi),  which  is  tbl- 
lowedby  Tillemont,Baroniua,Pagi,Oito,  and  other  mod- 
I  it  in  (he  consulship  of  Orphilu*  and  Pudeni, 
A.D.  lea ;  Duinn,  Semisch,  and  Schaff  place  it  in  A.D. 
166;  Flenry  in  A.D.  167;  and  Tillemonl  and  Manw  in 
A.D.  168.  Papebroche  (^c<a  ^^aw^nun,  ApriLii,107), 
assigning  the  Apologia  Secimia  of  Justin  lo  the  year 
ds  thai  he  must  have  lived  to  or  beyond  that 
time.  Dodwell,  on  lbs  contrary,  tbUowing  the  eirone- 
slatement  of  Eosebiua  in  his  Chnmmm,  places  hia 
Lh  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  Epiphanioa, 
according  to  the  present  reading  of  tbe  paaaage  (oA. 
//srrs.  xlvi,  1),  which  is  most  likely  corrupt,  places  it  in 
the  reign  of  Ibe  emperor  Hadiian  or  Adrian,  a  mani- 
fest error,  as  tbe  Apidogia  Prima  is  addressed  lo  Anlo- 
nians  Pius,  the  succeseoi  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Strvida 
probably  lo  Uarcus  Aurelius  and  L.Vcrus,who  succeed- 
ed AntoninuL  The  ileath  of  Justin  has  been  very  com- 
mmily  ascribed  (compare  Tstian,  <7ontra  Graeat,  c  IS ; 
Eusetuus,  UiH.  Kcd.  iv,  16,  and  Chron.  Piudmlt)  to  tbe 
machinations  of  tbe  Cynic  pbilost^her  Otscena.  Tbe 
enmity  of  Crescens,  and  Justin's  apprehension  of  injury 
from  him,  are  mentioned  hy  Justin  himself  {Ajxliig. 
Secuiida,e,K).  He  has  been  canoniied  by  tbe  £sslerB 
and  Western  churches;  tbe  Greeks  celebrate  bis  mem- 
ory on  tbe  Ist  of  June,  Ihe  Latins  on  the  13th  of  April. 
At  Rome,  Ihe  Church  ofSt.Loreni>>  without  the  walls  ii 
believed  to  be  Ihe  resting-ptace  of  his  remains;  but  tbe 
Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eyssladt,  in  Uermany,  daima 
to  possess  his  body :  there  is,  however,  no  reason  lo  be- 
lieve that  either  claim  is  well  founded.  The  more  eum- 
mon  epilbel  added  to  the  name  of  Justin  bj  the  an- 
cients is  that  uf  "  Ihe  philosopher"  (Epiphaniu*,  L  c.  ,■ 
Eusebius,  Uhrtmiom,  lib.  ii;  Jerome,  De  I'iribui  lllatlr. 
cxTiii;  CAnnucDai'iifcAaJr.L  c;  George  Syncellus, p. 
SbO,S&I,ed. Paris;  p. 279, ed. Venice i  Glijcas,^iiiMtpsts 
iii,p.241,ed.Parisi  p.  lt»6,ed. Venice;  p. 449, ed. Bonn) ; 
that  of"  the  martyr,"  now  in  general  use,  is  employed  by 
TerttiUian  {Ade,  Vahnt.  c  5),  who  calls  him  "philosophus 
et  martyr;"  by  Pbolius  {Biblioli.  is>d.48,l^&,iai),and 
by  Joannes  Damascenus  {Sacra  Pariill.  ii,  754,  ed.  Le- 
quien),  who,  like  Tertullian,  conjoins  ihe  two  epithets. 

tt'Di-ti. — It  remains  for  us  lo  consider  Ihe  writings  of 
Justin  Uarlyr,  which,  allbough  Dot  very  voluminous,  sa 
far  as  they  sre  known  w  be  or  to  have  been  extant,  are 
among  Ihe  moM  important  thai  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  2tl  century,  not  sn  mnch  because  they  are  apol- 
c^tic  as  because  they  are  the  earliest  Christian  apol- 
ogies exlant.  In  their  clasaiflcalion  we  foUow  closely, 
with  Smith  (Did,  Gr.  a»i  Som.  Siog.  s.  v.),  one  of  the 
laiesi  editors  of  tbe  works  of  Justin  Manyr,  J.  F.  C 
Otto,  who  tnakes  four  distinct  classes. 

(1.)  f-'ndi^afed B'oTjtt.  —  I.  'AwoXoyia  irpHrq  nwjp 
XftOTiatr^  wpit  'hvTMVivov  ™»>  Ei'"»(/Jq,  Apologia 


in  the  only  two  known  MSS.  of  the  Apologies,  and  in 
tbe  older  editions  of  Justin,  e.  g.  that  of  Stephens  (Paris, 
1561,  IbL)  and  that  of  Sylburg  (Heidelbeig,  1G9B,  Cdio), 
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u  his  waind  Apology,  it  one  of  the  moM  inlcKMing 
nmun*  of  CtirUCuui  antiquity.  It  is  addmsed  to  the 
empercir  Aatoninus  I^iu,  and  U>  bia  adopled  lani  "  Ve- 
lunoiui  tbe  Pbilosopher,"  an«wud«  the  emperor  H. 
Aurelins,  and  "  Ludua  the  Philosopher"  (vc  fuUow  the 
ooaiiiKni  reading,  not  that  of  Eiuelnua),  alteTwarda  tbe 
emperor  Tema,  colleague  of  M.  Auieltna.  From  the 
circamatanca  that  VeriiaimDa  it  not  styled  C«sar,  which 
dignity  he  acqtured  in  the  coone  of  A.D.  189,  it  ia  in- 
ferred by  many  crilica,  including  t'agi,  Neander,  Ottn, 
Semiscb,  and  other*,  that  the  Apology  waa  w 
prerioualy,  and  probably  nrly  in  that  year.  Enae- 
bina  placea  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ant^minua,  or  :  ~ 
fliat  year  of  the  SSOth  OlymiHad.  A.D.  HI,  which 
rather  (oo  late.  Othera  contend  for  a  ttiU  later  di 
JuMio  himself,  in  the  cottise  of  the  work  (c.  46),  ala 
that  Chtiat  waa  bora  a  hundred  and  fill?  years  before 
he  wrote,  but  he  luuat  be  undenlflod  aa  apealdng  in 
roood  numSera.  However,  Tillemont,  Qrabe,  Floury, 
Ceillier,  Maran.  and  others,  fix  tlie  date  of  the  work  in 
A.D.  150.  •  Its  contents,"  says  biahop  Kaye,  "may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads:  f  1]  Appeals  to  the  Ja»- 
ticeofthe  ruling  powers,  and  expostulations  with  them 
on  the  unfairness  of  the  proceedings  gainst  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  condemned  without  any  previous  inves- 
tigilion  into  their  lives  or  opinions  merely  because 
they  were  Christians,  and  wcte  denied  the  liberty  al- 
lowed to  all  the  other  lubjecta  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
worshipping  the  God  whom  they  themnelvea  preferred. 
[2]  Refutations  ol  the  charKes  of  atheism,  immorality, 
and  disaffection  Iflwaids  the  emperor,  which  were 
brought  against  the  Christians-  theae  charges  Justin 
refuted  by  appealing  to  the  parity  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, and  to  the  amelioration  produced  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  embraced  Christianity ;  and  by  stating 
that  the  kingdom  to  which  Christians  looked  forward 
waa  not  of  Ibis  world,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom.  [8] 
Direct  arguments  in  prDaforthe  truth  of  Christianity, 
drawn  from  nuraclcs  and  prophecy.  Wuh  respect  lo 
the  former,  Justin  principally  occupies  himself  in  refii- 
ting  the  objection  that  the  miracles  of  Chitst  were  per- 
fbrmed  by  magical  arta.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  be 
Mates  in  forcible  terms  the  general  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  and  shows  the  accomplishment  of 
many  particular  prophecies  in  tbe  person  of  Jesus;  in- 
ferring, from  their  accomplishment,  the  reasonableness 
of  entertaining  a  firm  perauaaion  that  the  prophecies  yet 
nnfulfllled— that,  for  instance,  respecting  Christ's  sec- 
ond advent— will  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  [4] 
Justm  docs  not  confine  himself  to  defending  Christianity, 
but  occanonally  becomes  tbe  assailanl,  and  exposes  with 
succeas  the  absurditic*  of  the  Gentile  polytheiam  and 
idolatry.  In  further  conSimation  of  tbe  innocuous,  or, 
rather,  beneficial  character  of  Christianity,  Justin  oon- 
dndea  the  treatise  with  a  deacription  of  the  mode  in 
which  proselytes  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  of  its 
other  rites  and  customs,  and  of  the  habits  and  manner 
of  life  of  the  primitive  Christians."  To  this  Apology, 
the  larger  one  of  the  two,  are  generally  appended  three 
docnmenls:  (1)  'ASptavov  inip  XpitTiarir  imoroXij, 
A  driaai  pnj  CArwtifinu  EpiitiAi,  or  Krtmplmn  Epulo- 
t»  Imperalorii  A  driani  ad  itimtcittm  Fundrauim,  Prv- 
eotuvUmAtia.  ThisGreek versionof theemperor'slet- 
ter  was  made  and  is  given  by  Eusebius(A/u(.£cdu.iT. 
ay  Justin  had  subjoined  (o  bis  work  the  Latin  original 
(Eiuebius,  ffiir.  fcF^iv.S),  which  probably  is  still  pre- 
aerred  by  Kultnus  in  his  version  of  Buseliius,  for  which, 
in  the  work  of  Justin,  the  veruon  of  Ensebiu*  was  after- 
Wards  substituted.  (2)  'AjruvrVou  iffiffroXi)  rpic  fi 
Koivov  r^c  'Ka'iai,AtiloimiKpalo!a  adCmmnuMAtia. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  document  was  inserted  in 
■U  place  by  Justin  himself;  it  has  probably  been  added 
•ince  hia  time,  and  its  genninenesa  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable doubt.  It  is  given,  but  with  great  variation, 
by  Euaebiui  (//uf.  Ecclr:  iv,  IS),  and  was  nrritlen,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  letter  itself,  as  it  appears  in 
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AnreliuK  (S)  Mopmu  flaaAitic  iwtanA^  Bplc  ri^r 
aiyrXiiTov,  iv  f  iiaprvpii  XpiaTuii'iiit  airivet  ytjf 
vfo^ai  tIk  :'iBK  a/rriv,  Marci  /■ptmtorit  i^uMg 
ad  StoatiOR  jha  tatatar  CKriMtiamt  ridBria  oauiiB 
Jjiittt.  This  letter,  the  spnrioosneaa  oC  which  is  gai> 
erally  admitted  (though  it  is  said  by  TertuUian,  Afil^ 
prtia,  cap.  6,  that  a  letter  of  the  aante  teoor  waa  writ- 
ten t^  the  emptrOT),  relatea  to  the  bnKna  mirade  sf 
the  so-called  thuodioing  legion  (q.  v.).  S.  'AvaA^Tia 
iiuripa  inrip  ruv  Xpurnatwv  wpif  ri^  'Pm/IB- 
mi'  oiyA^ov,  Apologia  Secumla  pro  CkriMiatiU  ad 
Samlum  RamamaL  Tliia  aeeoitd  ud  ahattai  plea  far 
the  Christians  waa  addteaaed  probably  to  ttw  eaptWM 
M.  Aurelius  aitd  Lnciua  Vent,  or,  rather,  to  AnnliB 
alone,  as  Verna  was  engaged  in  the  Eaat  id  the  PaRhiD 
war.  (9ee  bekiw,)  Meander  adopta  Itw  oftinian  fa*- 
merly  maintained  by  Talesius,  that  this  Apcdogy  (filBeet 
in  the  older  editions  hdbre  the  kmger  one  just  deamhad) 
waa  addreased  to  Anloninua  Piuai  bat  Enatbius  {Hit. 
Ecd.  iv,  17, 18)  and  Pbotina  {BOL  ood.  136)  am«^  the 
ancienta,  and  Dnpin,  Pagi,  'Hlleaaint,  Gn^  Roinalt, 
Ceillier,  Uanin,  Hoabeim,  Semiacli,  aad  Otto  amsog 
the  modems,  maintain  the  oppoale  aids.  Otto  thinks 
it  was  written  about  A.D.  184 1  oUtoa  pine  it  aooewlHt 
later.  Scaliger  {Annodv,  ta  Cknt*.  Emtrb.  p.  Hi)  and 
Papebroche  {Ada  ,9aiK«irsai,Apnlia,  ii.  106)  connite 
that  this  secimd  Apolt^cy  of  Justin  is  aimply  an  intio- 
duction  01  preface  to  the  first,  and  that  the  Aiiolgf^ 
presented  to  Aureliua  and  Venn  has  been  lost,  tut  their 
oiHnion  has  been  refuted  liy  several  wiitos,  o^niaHy 
by  Otto.  Granted,  than,  that  this  Apology  was  |«fr- 
sented  lo  M.  Aurelius,  we  find  it  "oecadODed  by  the 


ptefectoftbedty,  bad  put  to  death  menly 
beouse  they  were  Christiana.  After  exposing  tbe  k>- 
jnstice  of  llus  proceHling,  Justin  tepliea  to  two  ol^ic- 
tiona  which  the  enemlea  of  tbe  tiospel  were  aocimimtd 
to  urge.  The  fliat  waa,  'Why,  if  the  Chiiatiaaa  w«« 
certain  of  being  received  into  heaven,  they  did  not  da- 
alroy  themselves,  and  save  the  Roman  ffovaaatt  Ike 
trouble  of  pnlting  them  to  death?     Justin's  ainwtfi^ 

designs  of  God  by  diminishing  tbe  number  of  b^ertti^ 
preventing  the  diSbnon  of  liue  Rhgion,  and,  aa  Ear  aa 
depended  upon  them,  extinguishing  the  hnman  raie. 
The  second  objection  was, '  Why,  if  tbejr  won  regarded 
by  God  with  an  aye  of  favor,  he  suffered  than  to  be  ex- 
posed to  injury  and  oppression?'  Justin  replies  that  the 
persecutions  with  which  they  then  were,  and  with  wfaicb 
many  virtuous  men  among  tbe  beatbena  had  befcn 
be«i  visited,  originated  in  tbe  malignant  artifice*  of  te- 
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permitted  lo  exerose  their  power  uj 
the  Almighty  wcm  finally  acnompliabed.  Amtber  ab- 
jection, of  a  different  kind,  appears  to  bare  been  lunsd 
against  the  Christians :  that,  in  exhorting  men  to  Bfi 
virtnoosly,  they  insisted,  not  upon  the  beauty  of  rittiB, 
but  upon  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishTneots  which 
await  the  virtaous  and  wicked.  Justin  rqdiea  tkK 
theae  are  topics  on  which  evny  believer  in  the  exist- 
of  God  most  insist,  rince  in  that  belief  ia  iarvlved 
the  further  bdieftbat  be  will  reward  tbe  good  and  paa- 
ish  tbe  bad.  With  rripect  lo  direct  ai^smenta  to  |««n 
tbe  divine  origin  of  Chiistianity,  that  which  JiaVia 
principally  urges  is  drawn  fVom  the  Ihel  that  no  imssi 
ever  consented  to  die  in  attestation  of  the  tmtli  of  aay 
philosophical  tenets ;  whooaa  men,  eva  fmoi  Use  Ims- 
«t  ranks  of  life,  braved  danger  and  dwih  in  tb«  e—aa 
if  the  Gospel  Towarda  the  eonduMon  of  tbe  trai*. 
Jostin  states  that  he  was  himself  indyced  lo  ewbaiw 
Chtiatianity  by  obaerving  the  coorage  and  rrwlaucy 
with  which  its  profbaaora  encountered  all  the  McrtKs  of 
persecntion."  Two  Fragmnla,  given  by  Gtabr  in  U^ 
SpieStg,  socol.  ii,  ITS,  are  soppoaed  by  him  to  bakag 
lo  the  saeond  Apology,  in  the  present  copies  of  wlsic^ 
they  are  not  found;  bat  the  oonectneas  oTthb  aij|jii« 
tion  is  Tery  douUful,    3.  Ilpor  TpD^wtu  'JaD2si«B>  «•■ 
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iikByot,CimTTifpkoiitJiiA»oDiitlegiuu  Thu dislogiK, 
in  wbich  Jostin  ddends  Cbriituuuty  (^nst  the  objeo 
doiu  of  Trrpbo,  pTofeasa  to  be  tbe  reoord  of  >n  actual 
diKUHiaii,  bdd,  ■coordiDg  Us  Emebiiia  (//tif.  Erda.  iv, 
18),  at  Epboui.  Tiyplw  daacriba  himKlf  u  a  Jew, 
"  flying  hom  Che  vat  now  nging,"  probably  oecaaioned 
br-  the  fcvolt  under  Banbochebag,  in  the  leigti  of  Ha- 
dnan,  A.D.  1S2-1B4.  Bui,  though  the  diKiunoD  prob- 
ably took  place  at  the  time,  it  traa  not  committed  to 
writing,  at  leaM  not  Sniibed,  till  aDme  yean  after,  ai 
Joatin  makee  a  reference  to  hia  Ant  Apoli^^,  wbich  u 
aarigned,  aa  we  bare  Ken,  to  A.D.  1S8  or  189.  It  baa 
becD  conjectured  that  Trypbo  ia  the  Babbi  Taiphtm  of 
tbe  Talmndini,  teacher  or  cotLBagne  of  the  cdebraled 
Babbi  Aliiba,  but  he  does  not  appear  as  a  rabbi  in  tbe 
(tiab^foe.  The  dialogue  ia  perhapa  founded  upon  the 
oonveraatioo  of  Juatin  with  Trypho  rather  than  an  ac- 
cniUe  record  of  it  After  an  introductioTi,  in  wbich 
Joatin  giTea  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his  cmvefaoa 
to  Chrtalianity,  and  eameetlj  exhiHta  Trypho  to  follow 
Ivia  example,  'IVypho  ivpUea  to  the  exhortation  by  say- 
ing that  Joatin  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  adhe- 
ring to  any  one  of  the  philoaophical  sect*  to  which  be 
had  fonneriy  been  aUached  than  in  leaving  God,  and 
placing  all  his  reliance  upon  a  man.  Id  the  former 
cmae,  ir  be  lived  virtuoualy,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  sal- 
vation i  in  the  Utter  he  could  have  no  hope.  His  only 
•afe  course,  tbrrefore,  was  to  be  drcumciaed,  and  com- 
ply with  the  otbcr  requiaitjona  of  the  Hosiic  law.  Jua- 
tia  answers  that  the  Chriiliana  had  not  deserted  God, 
though  they  no  longer  observed  tbe  ceremonial  law. 
They  worshipped  the  God  who  brought  the  forefathen 
of  the  Jews  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gave  the  law, 
bnt  who  had  plainly  declared  by  the  prophets  that  be 
would  give  a  new  law—a  law  appointing  n  new  mode 
of  purification  from  aia.  by  the  baptism  of  repentance 
«nd  of  the  knowLedge  of  God— and  requiring  a  spiritual, 
not  a  carnal  circnmciaion.  The  ceremonial  law  waa,  in 
tznth,  given  to  tbe  Jews  on  account  of  the  hirdneasof 
tbeii  heart,  as  a  mark  of  God'a  diapleaaaro  at  their 
apoetaay,  when  they  made  tbe  golden  calf  in  Horeh. 
All  its  Didinances,  its  sacriScca,  its  Sabbath,  tbe  prohi- 
bition of  certain  kinda  of  food,  were  designed  to  coun- 
teract tbe  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Jews  t»  tUl  into 
idolatry.  IF,  says  Juatin,  we  contend  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  we  run 
the  haaird  of  charging  God  with  ineonaiateiKy,  as  if  he 
bad  appointed  different  modes  of  Justificslion  at  dilhi^ 
ent  limes',  nnoe  they  who  lived  before  Abraham  wen 
not  circumdaed,  and  they  who  lived  befbre  Moses  nei- 
tbo- observed  the  Sabbath  nor  offered  sacrilicea,  although 
God  bore  testimony  to  them  that  they  were  righleooa. 
Having,  as  he  thinks,  aadsfaclorily  proved  that  the  cer- 
enMaial  law  is  no  longer  binding,  Justin  repliea  (o  an 
■rgnmeni  used  by  Trypho,  that  tbe  prophecy  of  Dan. 
vii,  !>  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  ^e  Messiah  would 
be  grest  and  glwious;  wbereas  tbe  Meniah  of  the 
Chiutiana  waa  unhonored  and  inglorious,  and  fell  under 
tbe  extreme  curse  ofthe  law,  for  he  waa  crucllied.  Jua- 
tin's  answer  is,  that  (be  Scriptures  of  tbe  Old  Tutament 
apeak  of  two  adventa  ofthe  Heoiah,  one  in  humiliation 
and  the  other  in  glory;  though  the  Jews,  blinded  by 
their  prrjiulicfs,  looked  only  lo  those  paaaagea  which 
ftirelold  the  latter.  He  then  preceeda  to  quote  paieagcB 
ofthe  OUI  Tealament  in  which  tbe  Meaaiah  ia  called 
God,  and  Lord  of  Hoala.  In  this  part  of  tbe  diali^ue 
Juatin  extracts  fiom  the  Old  Testament  aeveral  Uxla  in 
which  he  flnds  alloNona  lo  the  Gospel  bialory.  Thus 
the  paachal  lamb  waa  a  type  ofChriat'a  crudSsion ;  tbe 
aflsring  uf  fine  flour  for  those  who  were  cleansed  from 
tbe  iL'proay  was  a  type  of  the  bread  in  the  Eucharial ; 
the  twelve  hells  attached  to  [he  robe  of  the  high-prieat, 
uf  the  twelve  apoatlcs.  Juatin  next  undertake*  to  prove 
that  the  various  prophecies  respecting  the  MeasiBh  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus ;  but,  having  quoted  laaiah  vii  to  prove 
that  tbe  Mesaiah  was  to  he  bom  of  a  virgin,  be  lint 
ntna  into  a  digreaaioo  cauaod  by  an  inquity  from  Tiy- 
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pho,  whether  Jews  who  led  holy  Uvea,  &ke  Job,  Eno^b, 
and  Noah,  bnt  observed  the  Hoaaic  law,  could  be  saved) 
and  afterwards  into  a  aecood  digreaaioii,  oocanooed  by  a 
remark  of  Trypbo'i  that  the  Christian  docliine  leqied- 
ing  the  pre-«xislence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  and  hia 
subsequent  aaaumption  of  humanity,  waa  monstrous  and 
abautd.  Combating  tbeac  points,  Trypho  next  inqniiM 
of  Juatin  whether  he  really  believea  that  Jenualem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  as  well  aa  the 
Jews  and  proselytes,  collected  there  under  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  Messiah ;  or  whether  he  merely  profeaaed 
•ueb  a  belief  in  order  lo  conciliate  the  Jews.  Jualin,  in 
answer,  admits  that  the  belief  waa  not  univeraal  among 
Iheortliodox  Chriatians,  but  that  be  himself  maintaiiwd 
that  the  dead  would  rise  again  in  the  body,  and  live  for 
yean  in  Jenualem,  which  would  be  rebuilt, 
led  and  enlarged.  He  appeala  in  support  of 
hia  opinion  to  Isaiah,  and  lo  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
ascribes  lo  Juho,  one  of  Christ's  apoatica.  Jnstin  then 
concludes  the  interview  by  debating  the  eonveiaioii  of 
the  GentilHL  He  contends  that  the  Christisns  are  the 
true  people  of  (iod,  inasmuch  aa  Ibey  fulfil  the  spiritual 
meaning  ofthe  law,  and  do  not  merely  conform,  lilte  tbe 
Jews,  (o  the  letter.  They  have  the  Imo  circumcision 
of  tbe  heart ;  they  are  the  true  race  of  piiesli  dedicated 
[o  God,  and  typified  l^  Jeans,  the  bigb-prieat  in  tbe 
prophecy  of  Zechariah;  they  offer  the  true  apiritUBl 
sacriSces  which  are  pleaung  lo  God,  agreeably  to  ifa> 
prophecy  of  Malachij  they  are  tbe  seed  promiatd  lo 
Abraham,  because  Ihey  are  actuated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  faith  which  actuated  Abraham ;  they  are,  in  a 
word,  the  true  IsracL  Tbe  dialogue  with  Trypho  ap- 
pears lo  be  mutilated,  but  to  what  extent  ia  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Two  liigmenls  are  asaigned  lo  it  by  Grabe 
{SpicOigium,  anc  ii,  176),  but  it  ia  doubtful  wi'lh  what 
correctoeas.  "It  ia  to  be  observed,"  says  Smith  {Die- 
tiOKirs  uf  Grtfi  and  Jiomaa  Biographi)),  "that,  sl- 
thougb  Otto  ranks  the  Oialogai  cum  Ttyphom  among 
the  ondiqiul^  works  of  Juatin,  its  genninenesa  baa  been 
repeatedly  altacked.  The  Drat  assault  was  by  C  Q. 
Koch,  of  Apenradc,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Slcawick  (J'wt» 
Marlfru  IHalogtu  earn  Tryphone  .  .  .  voSti-mmf  .  .  . 
eoirrictut),  but  this  attack  waa  regarded  as  of  little  aio- 
menL  That  of  Wetatein  {Pnifg.  im  \ov.  Tat.  i,  68), 
founded  on  tbe  difference  of  the  dtaliona  Irom  the  text 
ofthe  Sept.  and  their  agreement  with  that  of  the  Hez- 
aplar  edition  of  Origen,  and  perhaps  of  the  version  of 
SymniBchuB,  which  are  both  later  than  tbe  time  of  Ju» 
tin,  was  more  aerioue,  and  baa  called  forth  elabiffaU  re- 
pliea from  Kiom  {Diatribe  de  Aulkenlin  Dialog.  Juitimi 
Martyr,  mm  Tryph.,  elc,  1778,  8vo>,  Eichboro  {Hiatty- 
ItmgimdatA.  7.), andKiedncr(finiri^  lur  A'inMfinjr, 
etc.).  The  attack  waa  renewed  at  a  later  period  1^ 
Laiige,  bnl  with  Utile  reeniL  An  account  of  ibe  oantr»- 
versy  ia  given  by  Semiscb  (book  ii,  sect,  i,  cb.  ii),  who 
contend*  earnestly  for  the  genuinetteaa  uf  the  work.  It 
may  be  observed  tliat  the  genuineneas  even  of  Ihe  two 
Apologiea  waa  attacked  by  the  learned  but  ecceulrio 
Hardouin." 

(2.)  IHrpulid  or  Douhl/ul  Wortt.  —  i.  Aoyoc  wpAc 
"E^Aijvac,  Oralio  addntcot,  "If  thia  ia  indeed  a  work 
of  Juatin,  which  we  think  very  doubtful,  it  ia  prgbsb^ 
that  described  by  Eusebiua  (Iliil,  i^crt.  iv,  IM)  as  treat- 
ing ripi  T^c  riv  tai/iAtttv  ^viK».f  (compare  Pholiua, 
BiU.  cod.  125),  and  by  Jerome  (Dt  fir.  lUulr.  c.  28)  as 
being  "dc  Demonum  nstura;"  for  it  ia  a  aevcre  altack 
on  tbe  flagitioua  immoralitiee  ascribed  by  tbe  heslhens 
to  their  deities,  and  committed  by  themselves  in  their 
religious  feativala.  lis  identity,  however,  with  the  woifc 
respecting  dnmons  ia  doubted  by  many  critica.  Cave 
Buppooes  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  work  next  mentioned. 
Its  gennineneas  has  been  on  various  grounds  dirputed 
by  Ondin,  Semler,  Semisch,  and  othera,  and  is  doubted 
by  Grabe,  Dupin,  and  Neaoder.  The  (,'rounds  ofolgco- 
tion  are  weU  stated  by  Semiscb  (book  ii,  sect,  it,  c  i),- 
bnl  the  genninenesa  lA  the  piece  is  asserted  by  Tllle- 
n»iit,CeUUer,Cave,Haran,DeWetu,Baumgartcn^>n- 
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rtps,  ind  others,  ind  by  Ouo,  wbo  hu  irt^ied  the  que*- 
tini,  ve  think,  with  very  doubtTol  inccen.  If  ihe  work 
be  that  de«crib«d  by  Euwbiiu,  it  miul  be  muliLaud,  for 
tbe  ^Meitation  on  the  Diture  of  the  dttmons  tn  brailien 
ddtiea  is  raid  b;  Euaebiiu  In  hare  been  only  >  part  uf 
the  work,  but  it  now  conatitulea  the  whole.  6.  Aoyac 
napaiviTitit  irpos  ~BXX^vac,  Cohorlaito  ad  Gtooh. 
Thlj  is,  perhqts,  another  of  the  works  mentioDed  by  En- 
•ebiiu,  Jeronie,  and  Photiiu  {L  c),  namely,  the  one  said 
by  them  to  have  been  entitled  by  the  author 'BXin^C, 
CoafiUatio,  or  peibap*  Toi)  mJiTiivot  ikifgai'  Plato- 
■u  Coi^ulatia  (Phl>tiu^  HAL  cod.  !3Z},  Ihoagh  the  title 
hai  been  dropped.  Othen  are  disposed  to  identify  the 
work  last  described  with  the  Cmftitatio.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  extant  work  has  been  dilated,  chiefly  on 
the  f^und  of  internal  evidoice,  by  Oudln.  sod  by  nnH 
German  ictaolara  (Sender,  Aiendt,  and  Herbig);  and  ii 
spoken  of  with  doubt  by  Neander ;  but  it  has  generaUy 
been  received  as  {(eauine,  aitd  is  defended  by  Maran, 
Semisch  (book  ii,  wet.  i,  c.  iii),  and  Otto.  It  is  a  i 
longer  piece  than  the  Oraiio  ad  Groan.  6.  Iltpi  /lav- 
OPV"!'  ^  Monarchia.  The  tJUe  is  thus  given  in  the 
MSS.  and  by  Haran.  A  treatise  under  nearly  the  same 
title,  llipi  Bicu  fiovopxiofi  "■  Monarchia  Dei,  is  men- 
tkined  by  Ei^sebius,  Jerome,  and  Pholius  (L  c.).  The 
word  Btoii  is  contained  in  the  title  of  (he  older  editions 
of  the  extant  treatise,  which  ia  an  argument  for  Hon- 
Othelim,  supported  by  numerous  quoiaticHia  from  th< 
Greek  poets  and  pbikisaphers.  As,  aocording  to  Euse- 
hios,  Justin  had  used  citations  from  the  sacred  writings 
which  are  ngt  found  in  the  extant  work,  it  is  proh^le 
that,  if  this  be  the  genuine  work,  it  has  come  down  ta 
ns  mutilated.  Petavius  and  Tillemont  in  a  farmer  age, 
and  Uerbig  and  Semisch  in  the  present  day,  doubt  or 
deny  the  genuineness  of  Ibis  treatise,  and  their  argu- 
ments are  not  without  conuderaUe  force ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  critics  admit  the  treatise  to  he  Justin' 
thongh  some  of  them,  as  Cave.  Dupio,  and  Ceillier,  coi 
tend  that  it  is  mutilated.  Maran,  unilerstanding  the 
passage  in  Eusebius  differently  from  others,  vindicates 
nat  only  the  genuineness,  but  the  inlegrity  of  the  woric 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  fmm  the  ancient  poeta  are 
not  found  in  any  other  writing,  and  are  on  that  ace 
Buspecled  to  be  spurious  sdditions  of  a  later  band.' 
'EmrrraA^  irpoc  Aidyv^rov,  Hpuloia  ad  Diognrlnm. 
This  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  which  deoctibes  the  liT 
■ud  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  is  by  some  eminei 
CfiLcs,  as  Labbe,  Cave,  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Baumgartei 
Crusius,  and  oltaers,  ascribed  to  Justin;  by  others,  as 
Tillemoal,  Le  Nourry,  Oudm,  Neander,  and  Semisch, ' 
ii  ascribed  to  some  other,  but  unknown  writer,  who 
loppoaed  to  have  lived  earlier  than  Justin.  Grsbe, 
Dupm,  Uaran,  and  Otto,  are  in  doubt  as  to  tbe  su  ' 
ship.  Doth  Otto  and  Semisch  give  a  lengthened  i 
ment  of  the  oiguments  on  the  question  :  those  of  Se- 
misch, derived  chiefly  ftora  a  comparison  of  the  style 
and  thoughts  of  the  author  with  those  of  Justin  in  his 
nndisputed  works,  clearly  point  tu  some  other  person  as 
ila  author."  Camp,  especially  Pressense,  Early  i'eart  of 
CtriMioBtfjr,  ii  {Uartgri  and  ApologuW},  p.  591,  foot- 
note (N.r.  18;i,  13mo).  (The  fragment  irf Justin  on  the 
Besurreetion  is  noticed  under  lost  works.) 

(a.)Spurioiu  Wor]a.—».  'AvaTpait^  Soyiiarvv  n- 
viv  'ApiuroriXutulv.  tiuonrndaiB  AritlottUi  DngnnhBn 
Coiffidatio.  '■  ["ossibly  this  is  the  work  described  by  Pho- 
tiui  (BiU,  cuii.  Vii)  as  written  against  the  first  and  sec- 
ond books  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle^  Its  spuriousness 
is  generally  admitted ;  scarcely  any  critics  except  Cave, 
and  perhaps  Grabe,  contend  that  it  belongs  to  Justin; 
but  its  date  is  very  doubtful,  and  its  real  authorship  un- 
known. 9.  'EtSfmc  j-^c  ipS^c  oiioKoyiatit'zpotitio  reo- 
U»  Cot^feaiomi.  Posubly  this  is  the  work  cited  as  Jus- 
tin's by  Leontius  of  Bjiantium.  in  the  3th  ceolurv ;  bat 
it  was  htile  known  in  Western  Europe  till  the  time  of 
the  Refommtion,  when  it  was  reiceired  by  some  of  the 
reformers,  as  CiJvin,  as  a  genuine  work  of  Justin,  and 
by  others,  as  Uelancthou  and  the  Magdeburg  centuria- 
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toni  placed  among  tbe  works  of  donb 
But  it  is  now  generslly  altowed  that  tli 
orthodoxy,  and  the  use  of  vari' 
Justin's  time,  nuke  it  evident  tl 
rate  after  the  commencement  o! 
and  (Kobably  aAer  the  Nestorian,  or  even  tbe  EatjduaD 
oontrovosy.  Grabe,  Ceillier,  and  some  oOxn  aactiht 
it  to  Justinus  Siculus.  10.  'Airoiepjmic  vpAc  rvif  i^- 
^oJdfouc  T(p)  nvuv  Avaysaiuv  Cqni/iarwi'.  Ibi^tm- 
aoaet  ad  Ortliodoati  de  ynHtudawt  Neecuarii*  liim^ 
tionSm.  This  ia  confeaaedly  spnriodi.  II. 'E^nfOnc 
Xfiimamai  wpoc  ro^  'liXXqraf,  Q/urtliami  Ckrit- 
(tuna  ad  Graeoi,  and  'i^Mrqatic  'EUqwcai  «pac  roJc 
Xpiirruvauc,  QaailioiKt  Graca  ad  CkriMiamet.  Keat- 
ner  abme  of  modem  writers  cootenda  tat  tbe  gwmif 
neiB  of  these  [neces.  It  is  thoogfai.  by  aooie  that  othar 
tbeae  answers,  etc,  or  those  to  the  Onbodox  Just  omo- 
tioned,  are  tbe  'Aropiaiv  tari  ris  limfiiiaf  h^oXoh*- 
f(iC  InAiivfif,  Britf  Raobitiat  i^Deattt  B^arartdk 
to  Pint,  mentioned  by  Pbotiia  {BM.  cod.  1SA>.  11 
KpiMoia  ad  Zaiam  ^  Seratitim,  commenaag  'loHrrimc 
Ziy^  Kai  Eip^yy  rolf  iliXfeit  xo'pov,  Juttimtu  Zcaa 
tl  Sermofialrilmi  iai»Um.  This  piece  ia  by  the  Iram- 
ed  (except  Grabe,  Cave,  and  a  few  otbera)  rqected  fron 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Haltnix,  Tillemont,  and 
Ceitliei  ascribe  it  to  a  Justin,  abbot  of  a  mooasury  near 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  llciactius,  of 
whom  mention  is  iruule  in  the  life  of  St.  Anaatoiia  the 
Persian ;  but  Uaran  conddera  thai  as  doubtAd." 

(4.)  Lait  iVorki,  —  IS.  Zuprayfia  card  racrw  rwr 
yiyivtiliivtiiv  aipioiw,  Libtr  confni  omaei  Hmritm, 
mentioned  by  Justin  himself  in  his  Apologia  Prima  (d 
26,p.Te,ed.Maranj  i,  191, ed. Otto), and  tberetcre  aBE». 
cedent  in  the  time  of  ita  composition  to  thai  work.  14. 
AoyDoc  or  Yi/yypa/ifta  tori  Mapn'wH>c,Of  llpccMs^ 
Buva,  Contra  tfareionaii  (IremEns,  Adc,  Itiera,  ir.  S, 
conf.  V,  26 1  Jerome,  De  Vir.  /tbalribu,  c  2S  -,  EiaefaiiH, 
iruf.£cc{.iv,ll;  Photius,SiU:ood.lli)L  ■'Baomgar- 
ten-Cruatui  and  Otto  conjecture  thai  this  wock  amfaaa 
Harcion  was  a  part  of  (he  larger  wmk,  Caatra  isssw 
//oiruFf,  just  mentioned;  but  Jerome  and  Photiaa  clcai- 
ly  dislinguiBh  them.  The  fragmait  Ot  Rmi  i  taiom 
Cartiii,  preserved  by  Joannes  Damascenns  {Sarra  Par- 
aU.  Opera,  ii,  756,  ete^  ed.  Lequien),  and  uatiallT  pcinled 
with  the  worka  of  Justin,  is  thought  by  Otto  lo  be  ttom 
the  Liier  contra  onmet  Hairrtn,  or  from  that  againrt 
Uardon  (supposing  them  to  be  distinct  woks),  tar  na 
separate  treatise  of  Jnslin  on  the  Reauneaiaa  a|nii«n 
lo  have  been  lurawn  to  Eusebios,  or  Jerome,  Or  niMin*; 
but  such  a  work  is  cited  by  Pronipiua  of  Gan,  /a  Otttt- 
1aKk.adGaui.ia,2\.  Semisch, however  (book  ii.aecL 
i,  c.  iv},  who,  with  Grsbe  and  Otio,  contends  tax  the  ga- 
uinenese  of  the  fragment,  which  he  vindicates  againN 
the  objections  of  Tillemont,  Le  Nourry,  Haian,  Neando; 
and  otiiers.  thinks  it  was  an  independent  work.*  \i. 
traXTTK,  Pialta,  a  work  tbe  nature  of  which  is  nst 
known ;  and,  IS.  Ilifii  ^xtK,  Of  A  RnKt  —  both  moi- 
tjoned  hy  Ensebins  (//ur.  t^ccL  iv,  18)  and  Jenmw  (L  e^. 
Bceidee  tbeae  works  Justin  wrote  several  others,  of 
which  not  even  the  names  have  come  down  to  ui  (Eo- 
aebius,  iv,  18),  but  the  following  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
insufficient  grounds.  17,  'VirD|ivq^ra  it'c 'GCo^pipar, 
Coaaioanriut  in  lltxainrroiL.  a  work  of  which  a  bmf 
ment,  cited  Irom  Anastasius  Sinaita  (/»  Htxatm.  lih. 
Tii),iB  given  by  Grabe  (SpiciLSS,Patr.Tvla.^K.n.f. 
l96)andHanui(6|f^./u«ia.).  Mann, however, doobts 
it  is  Josttn's,  and  observes  that  (be  wmds  of  Anastaaaes 
do  not  imply  that  Justin  wrote  a  separate  wnk  do  iba 
subject.  IS.  npAc  Ei^potnoi'  ffofurn^y  wtpi  ■pem'ac 
sai  irifnut.Adver$uti:upkratiiaaS^Uitam,dt  /Vn*- 
idaitia  tt  Fiie,  of  which  a  diatioD  is  preaerred  \iy  Max- 
imus(i?f)u./We>iiKo,ii.l&l,ed.Cambeb>.  This(n» 
tise  is  probably  the  work  of  a  later  Jnstin.  19.  U  Cow- 
DKnrory  on  lAt  ApocolypK.  Tbe  supposition  that  Jb»- 
tin  wrote  such  a  wcfk  is  probably  (ooiidedao  a  miaon- 
derstanding  of  a  pasaage  in  Jennne  (Ot  Firit  lllmtr,  a 
9),  wlio  says  that "  Justin  Martyr  intopreted  the  Apoa- 
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■t^M^"  but  withoDt  ttjing  Out  it  wM  in  ■  Mfivate 
wwk.  The  authonhip  of  Ihe  work  Ilipi  too  iravrot, 
Dt  Omrtno,  menlionea  by  Photiiu  (Biit  cod.  48),  was, 
ti  be  tcUa  lu,  diapuled,  some  ucribing  it  V>  Joitin,  but 
•I^Mieiitly  Willi  lilUe  naaaa.     It  ii  now  ungoed  la 

"  Nearly  ill  the  woiks  or  Jnitiii,  genuliK  ind  epoiioiis 
(Til.  all  eDDmecaled  above  in  the  Snt  three  diviiioni, 
vscept  Ihe  Oralio  ad  Cmooi  and  the  fjwtaja  ad  Diog- 
mArb).  were  pubUabed  by  Robot  St«pheiu,Paria,l&51, 
toL  Tbiaiathe  edilio  princeps  oftbe  collected  works; 
bol  the  Coltortalio  ad  Gracoi  had  been  pievioualy  pub- 
Uriied,  with  a  Latin  version,  Fan>,1689,4to.  There  is 
DO  discrimination  or  attempt  at  diicriminatun  in  this 
edition  of  Stepheni  between  the  geooioe  and  spurioui 
woHu.  The  Oratio  ad  Grttcoi,  and  the  EpiMola  adlH^ 
q^ruin,  witb  a  Latin  rcrsion  and  notes,  were  published 
by  Henry  Slephcns,  Paiii,  I&92, 4to,  and  aguo  in  1696. 
AU  the«e  woilu,  real  or  sappoBed,  of  Jiutin  were  pub- 
lished, wiib  the  Latin  version  of  Langiu,  and  notes  by 
Fred.  Sylborgius, Heidelberg,  1593,  foL;  and  this  edition 
was  reprinted,  PariB,  1615  and  1636,  foL,  with  the  addi- 
tion ofsameienuing  of  other  early  fathers:  and  Cologne,  | 
(or  rather  Wittenberg),  1686,  foL,  with  tome  further  ad- 
diliona.  A  far  superior  edition,  with  the  remains  of  Ta- 1 
tian.At1ieuagDns,Theopbi1uB  of  Antioch,  and  Ilermias 
the  Philosopher,  witb  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  was 
published, "  opera  et  studio  unius  ex  Monachis  conRreg. 
S-Hauri,"  i.  e.by  Pmdeniios  Maranus,or  Mann  (Paris, 
1712,  foL).  In  Ibis  the  genuine  jueres,  according  to  Ihe 
Judgment  of  the  editor  (Koa.  1-6  in  our  enumeration), 
AiB  given  in  the  body  uf  Ihe  work,  together  with  Ihe 
-^ittolaad  DiogMtam,  of  the  authorship  of  which  Mi- 
lan was  in  doubt.  The  two  Apologies  were  placed  in 
thdr  right  order  far  the  tirst  time  in  this  edilion.  The 
remaining  works,  logcllier  with  fragments  which  had 
been  coUectod  by  Grabe  (who  had  first  published 
Spieiltgium  SS.  Palmia  the  fragment  on  tbe  Res 
tioa  from  Joannes  Damiscenus)  and  others,  and  the 
Marlyram  S.Jiutmi.  of  which  the  Ureek  te«  was  first 
poblisbed  in  the  Ada  Santtomm,  Aprilis,  roL  il,  were 
given  in  the  Appendix.  From  the  time  of  Manui,  no 
oomplete  edition  of  Justin  was  published  until  that  of 
Otto  (Jena,  1S43-44,  S  vols.  8to;  new  edition,  1847-60, 
8  vols.  8vo).  The  first  volume  contaiiu  the  Oralio  H 
CoJiorialio  ad  Graait,  and  Ihe  Apologia  Prima  and 
Apologia  Seamda.  The  second  contains  the  Dialogut 
aim  Tryphone,  the  Epittola  ad  Diogmtum,  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  Aria  Marlyrii  Jvttiid  tt  Soriomm, 
NumeiuoB  valuable  editions  of  the  several  pieces  ap- 
peared, chiefly  in  England.  The  Apologia  Prima  was 
edited  by  Grabe  (Oxford,  1700,  8vo) ;  Ihe  Apologia  Se- 
CMJtdot  Oralio  ad  Gnpeor,  Cohortalia  ad  Grmcott  and 
I>t  Monarchia,  by  Hutcbin  (Oxford,  1708,  Svo);  and 
tbe  Dialogue  aim  Tryphotr,  by  Jebb  (Lond.  1T19,  8ro). 
These  three  editions  had  the  Latin  version  of  Langus, 
and  variorum  doics.  The  Apologia  Prima,  Apologia 
Secaada,  and  Dialogta  cum  Trgphonr,  from  tbe  text  of 
Bobett  Stephens,  with  some  corrections,  with  Ihe  ver- 
don  of  Langus,  and  noies,  were  edited  by  Thirlby,  and 
poblisbed,  Lond.  1 722,  folio.  It  baa  been  conjectured  that 
this  valuable  edition,  though  published  under  the  name 
DfThirtby.wasreally  byHarkland.  The  Apologia  Pri- 
ma, Apologia  Seaaida.  Dialogus  cum  Tryp/tonr,  and  the 
(ragments,  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  BOlio- 
iktca  Patrum  of  (rslland.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
mnmeraled  alt  the  editions  of  tbe  Greek  text,  and  we 
iiave  not  noticed  the  Latin  venions.  Full  iiifonnalioo 
will  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  Uaran  and  Otto.  There 
Me  English  tianslalions  of  Ihe  ApiAigia  by  Keeves.  of 
the  IHalugat  vUh  Trypko  by  Brown,  and  of  the  EihiiT- 
tatioB  IB  Oit  Gntilrt  by  Moses." 

TAfoIngicnl  Tinrs. — Of  the  more  striking  peculiarities 
of  Justin's  theological  system,  we  present  tbe  reader 
B  shun  but  faithful  summary  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
profMaor  C  E.  Stowe  i  "  There  is  in  every  man  a  germ 
U  the  divine  nasoo,  a  seed  of  the  Lngoat  wbueby 


nun  is  related  to  God,  and  becomes  ct^MtUe  of  formiBg 
an  idea  of  God.  By  tbis  spark  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence the  better  men  among  the  pagan  philoeaphera 
were  iUuminatad ;  hut  more  eapedally,  and  fat  beyond 
these,  the  prophets  and  inspired  men  of  Ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment. Still  this  revelation  was  only  fragmentary  and 
partial.  Only  in  Christ  was  the  Logos,  the  divine  rea- 
son, perfectly  revealed.  Tbe  Lc^oe,  the  Word,  is  him' 
self  God,  yet  from  Godi  the  Word  the  First-begotten, 
the  Power,  the  primitive  Revelation  of  God.  He  is  the 
only-begotlen  of  God,  yet  without  any  dividing  or  pour- 
ing forth  of  t)ie  divine  substance,  but  begotten  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Son  was  with  God  before 
the  creation;  tbe  Word  of  Ihe  Father,  and  begotten 
when  God  by  him  in  the  beginning  created  and  ordered 
all  things.  As  to  hie  personal  sub«istcnce,  he  is  distinct 
from  God,  but  numerically  only,  not  aBcntially;  and 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  but  only  insogiuch  as  be  baa 
his  origin  and  being  from  the  counsel  of  the  paternal 
wilL     As  he  is  the  first  revelation  of  the  Father,  so  b« 

.  is  tbe  medium  of  all  the  sutaequenl  rerelaKras  of  tbe 
divine  light  and  life.    He  is  tbe  Creator  and  Governor 

I  of  the  world,  the  tmivetial  reasoiL  He  dwells  in  evety 
reasotuble  being,  in  different  measure,  according  to  tlMI 
Busceplilrility  of  each  indivldiud ;  and  he  was  tbe  leadcs 
and  bearer  of  tbe  Old-Testament  theocracy.  He  ia  the 
God  wbo  appeared  to  Moees  and  to  the  patriarchs.  He 
it  is  who  said,  I  am  Ihe  Uod  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob;  end  he  was  with  such  heathen  as  Socra- 
tes, though  not  with  those  wbo  were  ungodly.  When 
the  fulness  of  time  bad  ciaoe,  this  Word,,  throogb  tbe 
Virgin,  became  flesh,  according  to  the  will  of  the  ft* 
tber,  tbat  be  migbl  participate  in  and  bear  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  take  away  boa  us  the  curse  of  the  Uw.  In 
him  were  united  and  made  objective  the  hnman  reason 
and  tbe  dii'ine  inlelUgence ;  be  was  ui  the  fleah  tnth 
man  and  God  inounate,  atul  thua  the  Saviour  of  fallen 
men.  Tbia  is  the  true  and  the  only  safe  and  saving 
phihwopby;  in  romparison  with  tbis,  aU  other  philoao- 
phy  has  oidy  a  subordinate  rilue;  tbis  alone  works  sal- 
vation, and  bere  only  can  we  recogtuse  the  divine,  and 
attain  to  God.  He  wbo  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  derivea  not  his  knowledge  from  the  erring,  and 
imperfect,  and  fngmentary  reason,  but  from  Ihe  fulness 
and  perfection  of  reason,  which  is  Christ  hinuelT'  (£i&- 
liothtca  Sacra,  1862,  p.  829  sq.).  As  a  whole,  Ihe  works 
of  Justin  Martyr  "everywhere  attest,"  says  Dr.  SchalT 
[Ck.  Hill,  ii,  4M),  "  his  honesty  and  earnestness,  bis  en- 
Ihueiastic  love  for  Cbristianity,  and  his  fearlesencsa  in 
its  defence  against  all  assaults  from  without  and  pervejr- 
sions  (roiB  within.  Justin  was  s  man  of  vary  extensive 
reading,  enonnous  memory,  inquiring  spirit,  and  many 
profound  ideas,  but  wanting  in  critical  discernment,  Ula 
mode  of  reasoning  is  often  ingenious  and  conviucing, 
but  sometimes  loi»e  and  rambling,  fancied  and  puerile. 
Hia  style  is  easy  and  vivadous,  but  difluse  and  car^ksa. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  Church  fslhcn  to  bring  classical 
scbolaiship  and  Platonic  philosophy  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  theology.  He  fbmid  in  Halonism  many  re- 
qionses  to  the  Gospel,  which  he  attributed  in  part  to  Ihe 
fngmentary,  germ-like  revelalion  of  the  Logos  before 
[he  incarnation,  and  in  part  to  an  acquaintance  witb 
the  Mosaic  Sctiplurea.  Witb  him  Christ  was  the  abso- 
lute reason,  and  Christianity  the  only  true  pltilosopby. 
His  source*  of  theoU^cal  knowledge  are  partly  the  liv- 
ing Church  tradition,  partly  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
which  he  cites  most  frequently,  and  generally  from 
memory,  the  Old-Testament  prophets  (in  the  Sept.),  and 
the  'Memorials  of  the  Apoetlc»v'  as  be  calls  the  ciuoni- 
cal  gospels.  He  expressly  mentions  Ihe  revelation  of 
John.  But,  like  the  Pastor  Hermie,  he  nowhere  notice* 
PanI,  though  sereral  allusions  to  passages  of  hia  epistles 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  Justin's  position  towards 
healhsnism  was  anything  but  Ihe  Ebionistic,  and  rraa 
far  more  akin  to  tbat  of  Paul.    Any  dogmatical  infcr- 

:  euca  fium  tbia  silence  is  ibe  less  admissible,  since  iu  tbt 
gennine  writings  of  this  fiubet  not  one  of  the  apoMlc* 
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or  evuigellMa  is  exprewly  uimed,  bat  RTReDct  it  ■]' 
myi  made  directly  to  Christ.  Juatiii'i  eieKOU  of  Ou 
Old  TeMameat  ii  t;-pologicsl  utd  Minianic  thnoglioal, 
BndiDg  references  everywhtn  to  Chriit," 

See  EuKbiiu,  lliit.  KixUi.  iv,  8-IS,  16-18;  Jcnnne, 
Dt  Vir.iUv1.ii.3S;  Vb.ot.BibL  cod.  48, 125,  SSS,  2B4; 
Marlyrian  $.  Aila  Marhfrii  Juatini,  v^^tvi  Acta  SaK£- 
ti>rHBi,April.vDl.U;  and  a[iiid(37itrayujf»it,  edit  Minn 
and  Oko;  Halloix,  Ilbuiriam  Ecd.  OritiO.  Seryilonim 
Vi(a,MecLii,p.l5l,ctc.;  reprinlwl.withaCoininoit/ViB- 
raiu  and  Kola  by  Papebniche,  in  tbe  A  cfa  Simelonim, 
April  vdL  ii;  Grabe,  SpUHtsinm  SS.  Palrum,  il.  IBS; 
Baronius,  Armaki,  ad  annoa  130,  US,  143,  160,  164, 
16S:  PaRi.  Cririn  ifi  Aaronhn  F  CaTe,  HUlory  of  IM- 
tratttrr,  i.  60,  «d.  OxC  I740-4S ;  tbe  ecdeaiastical  hiato- 
ria  of  TiUemont,  ii.  344,  etc  !  Fleni)-,  i,  413,  elc^  476, 
etc  (  Du[dn,  NourrtU  ESiiolluqm,  etc ;  CeiUiei,  I>a 
Aittrart  Saeret,  il,  1,  etc.;  Ijirdner,  Credibility,  etc; 
Otto,  Of  JaUiai  JUaiiyru  Srriplit ;  Fabricin«,  BMiotk. 
(Srsc  vii,  CiS.  etc  1  Scraiich./iufn  rfpr  J/urlyrn- (Bies- 
lau,  1840-!;  tniiB]Bti>d  by  Kyluid  in  the  BibUcal  Cabi- 
mO  I  Smith.  Did.  of  Grerk  and  Bomm  Biog.  imd  3ff 
Uuilogg,  ii,  682  aq. ;  Bp.  Kaye,  Wrilitigi  and  Optnimu  nf 
JutUa  Mart^  (2d  ed.,  levind.  Loud.  1886,  8to)  ;  Kitto, 
JonTwd  Sacred  Lit.  v,  2Ag  aq. ;  Roberta  and  DoaaMsan, 
>l  nfe-ATicFiK  CtriKion /.A.  (fi^dinb.  1867,  T.  and  T.  CUrii), 
vol  ii ;  Keander,  Church  Hiitory,  i,  661  iq. 

JOBtiO  THE  Gnostic,  wbo  flourished  towards  the 
doae  of  tbe  second  century,  has  only  recently  become 
known  to  ua  thraugb  the  Pkilainpioiimaia  of  Ilippoly- 
tUB  (v,  39;  X,  15),  and  of  his  personal  history  and  ori- 
gin very  little  information  has  come  down  to  ui.  His 
qrstem  has  a  Jndiizing  cast,  and  is  mostly  based  upon 
«  mystical  interprelaliun  of  Geneus.  He  propiKated 
bis  doctrinea  secretly,  tnnding  his  disciples  lo  silence 
t^  aolemn  oaths.  In  his  gnosis  Justin  made  use  of 
Greek  mythology,  especially  the  tradition  of  the  twelve 
conflicts  of  Hercules.  He  assumes  three  original  prin- 
ciple*, tffo  mile  and  one  female.  The  last  he  iden- 
tifles  with  Kden,  which  marries  Elohim,  and  becomes 
thns  the  mother  of  the  sngels  of  the  spirit-world.  The 
tree  of  life  in  Pandise  represents  the  good,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  the  ei-il  angels.  The  four  riven  are  sym- 
bols of  the  four  diviuons  of  angels.  The  Haas,  or  the 
eerpenl-Bpirit,  he  made,  unlike  the  Ophites,  tbe  bearer 
of  tbe  evil  principle  I  he  committed  adultery  with  Eve, 
and  ■  worse  crime  with  Adam ;  he  adulterated  the  laws 
ofUoaes  and  the  oracles  oftheprophelsi  he  nailedJesus 
to  the  cmos.  But  by  this  crucifinion  Jesus  was  emanci- 
pated from  his  materiil  hody,  rose  to  the  good  God  lo 
whom  he  committed  his  ^irit  in  death,  and  thus  became 
thedeliverer.—Schaff,Cilifn3li/ufory,  1,243,243.  See 
Okosticisx. 

Juatln  OF  Sicily.    See  Justinus. 

JuflUn  I,  OT  Iht  Eldtr,  Soman  emperor  of  the  Eaat, 
bom  A.D.  460,  wis  originally  a  swineherd.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  [>i«toriaii  band  forced  him  to  accept  the 
imperial  dignity  lui  the  death  of  Anastauiis  in  6ia 
He  is  noted  in  ecdesiaaiical  history  for  bis  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  lushops  who  had  been  banished 
by  tbe  Arians,  but  whom  he  recalled,  and  for  seversl 
edicts  which  he  published  against  the  Arians.  Ueariiig 
of  the  destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake,  he  laid 
a*le  the  imperial  n*e,  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and 
passed  several  days  in  fasting  and  prajei.  to  avoid  di- 
vine Judgment.  He  rebuilt  that  city  and  other  place* 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamtlv.  He  died 
in  637.    See  Smith,  Otcf.o/'Cr.  and  fton.AMff.ii,  677  sq. 

JtuUna,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch, 
of  Christian  parents,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at 
NieomediainSOl  St. Cyprian.aumamed  the  Magician, 
ia  charged  with  the  attempt  o(  her  seduction  by  magic, 
and  that  her  conduct  led  him  tn  embrace  the  Christian 
bith.  Ihiting  the  persecntion  ordered  by  Diocletian 
and  Maiimian  they  were  arrested  together,  and,  after 
•uif^ring  torture  with  great  OnDDeas,  were  sent  to  Dio- 
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cletian  at  Hicomcdia.  The  Utter  eaoaed  tbem  at  osm* 
to  be  bebeuled.  The  Greek  CHiurch  mmmemonla 
them  on  the  Sd  of  OcEuber,  and  the  Koman  Chuivli  sa 
(he  !6th  of  September.  The  empress  Eudocia.  vile  rf 
TheudoaiDB  the  Yomiger,  wrote  a  poem  in  thm  cants* 
in  honor  of  St.  Justina  and  SC  Cyprian.  See  t^«tiu% 
BibUolkeai,  cap.  clxxxiv ;  Tilleroont,  Utmoira,  veL  v; 
Dupin,  BMiM.  da  A  Inn  Eccti*.  <n  (nwome  lasds,- 
Hoefer,  Nem.  Biog,  Gininie,  uvii,  S09. 

JnstlDK  OF  Padua,  St.,  patroness  oT  Padna.  and, 
together  with  Sl  Hark,  of  Venice  also.  Acmrding  to 
the  hagiogr^hen,  she  was  a  native  of  the  fbnnei  cilj, 
and  snfleied  maityrdsm  there  in  304,  under  Dioeletian, 
and  according  lo  others  under  Nero.  We  have  m>  de- 
tails on  the  event,  however.  Her  relics,  which  wen 
lost,  wen  recoTered  (7)  in  1 177,  and  aie  preacmd  in  ■ 
churchofPaduawhichbearshername.  Int417acaD- 
vent  of  Benedictines  in  the  neiftbborhoud  refurriKd  ilieii 
mles,  taking  tbe  name  of  Cmgrtga^ait  of  St.  JtMtna 
b/  Padua.  This  reform  was  followed  by  another  la 
1198,  under  the  care  of  Luigi  Barbo,  a  Venetian  atnatv, 
whom  pope  Alexander  VI  created  first  abbot  of  the  s- 
dtr.  The  congregation  spread,  and  the  mrmaateiy  of 
Mount  Casein,  having  joined  it  in  1504,  was  made  it* 
he«d-quaitera  by  JnUm  II.  Aloreri  considera  the  legead 
of  this  saint's  miracles  as  fibulnus.yct  t he  Roman  Chmth 
commemontes  her  on  tbe  7Lh  of  October.  Sr«  Tilb- 
mont,  llitl.  dt  io  Ptr$(tiiiiim  dr  Diodniiai,  art.  U ;  Bul- 
let, Via  da  SaaiU,  Oct  7tb.— Hocfei,  .Your.  Biog.  Gmir. 
xxvii,310. 

JuBtinian  I,  fie  Gnat  (Fi^xvitia  Anictca  Ji;«tv 
lANt's),  emperor  of  the  East,  was  bom  in  483  of  an  ob- 
scure family.  He  shared  the  fortnneatrf  hi*  uitcle  Justin, 
who,  from  a  common Thraciao  peasant, was  raised  loth* 
imperial  thrtme,  and,  alter  the  death  of  his  uade,  Aaf. 
1,  M7,  was  himself  piooUimed  emperor.  He  obtained 
great  military  suceeeeea  aver  the  Peniaos  throogh  Ua 
celebrated  general  Belisarins,  destroyed  the  emparv  of  tbe 
Vinrials  in  AfKca,  and  pot  an  end  to  tbe  dminiea  of 
[he  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  succesaes  leattaed  lo  Iha 
Rfflnsn  empire  a  part  of  its  vast  paeaesstora.    Btit  Ja»- 

a  conqueror.  Lesmed,  qnweariedly  active,  and  eed*- 
siastically  dcvoot,  he  aspired  to  the  united  renown  id 
a  lawgiver,  theologian,  and  eham|Hon  of  tbe  gennae 
Christian  orthodoxy  as  well ;  and  his.  in  some  respect^ 
brilliant  reign  of  nearly  thirty  yeara  is  marked  by  car- 
nest  though  imsoccHrful  efforts  to  eatabEsh  Use  '  tna 
'  '  "i"  for  all  time  to  come.  Indued,  he  regarded  it  a* 
eiq)edal  mission  to  compel  a  gaieral  uubniii^  of 
Lstian  belief  and  practice,  but  t^  his  penisteiicy  only 
increased  the  divisions  in  church  and  slate,  na  he  wa 
greally  misguided  by  his  famous  wife,  who,  though  aai- 
mated  by  gnat  seal  for  the  Church,  was  blindly  dentaj 
to  the  Monophysites.  Yet,  however  unlcvtmaie  tba^ 
forts  of  Justinian  in  behalf  of  Christian  onbodozy  !•- 
dted,  BO  mneb  is  certain,  that  his  aim  was  DoUe  mtl 
fty,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  bolieal  trf  par- 
ses. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  spent  whole  night*  ia 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  theolo^cil  nndin  tati  di*- 
'  that  he  placed  his  throne  under  tbe  tf^ 
in  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  tbe  archangri 
Michael.  He  adorned  tbe  capital  and  the  proviiKt*  wtth 
costly  temples  and  institutions  of  charily.  AmaciK  tbe 
churches  which  be  rebuilt  was  tbat  of  St.  Sophia  ■ 
Constanttnople,  which  had  bem  bumed  in  ooe  i/  (ha 
)tioiu.  This  chnnh  is  esteemed  a  muur- 
ihiteetnre.  The  alur  was  eotitely  of  gnU 
and  silver,  and  adomed  with  a  vast  nnmber  and  varidy 
of  precioos  slanes.  It  was  hy  ibis  empemr  ib*t  tbn  fiftb 
(Ecumenical  Council  was  convened  at  CraMaolittafii 
(A.I).  eSS)  to  aecure  the  end  Ibr  which  Jastinim  «a* 
personally  laboring — the  union  of  tbe  (.'hnrcft  and  Ibt 
on  ofherwea.  Hi*  fame,  boweTer,  Tesea  r hirf 
great  ability  as  legislator.  Detmnioed  to  col- 
lect all  previoDs  legialativa  BooiaD  enactmeBta,  b*  i* 
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mated  to  >  maoba  of  the  ifalut  Uwycn  of  Rome,  un- 
dra  the  direction  of  the  mtowiied  Triboniaum,  the  luk 
of  a  ccoiplele  nrinoa  ind  dig»ted  coUectiaD  of  tbe 
Baman  Uw  (hm  the  lime  or  Hadrian  to  hia  own  niga ; 
■od  Ihua  viae,  after  the  ihort  bpw  of  Mven  ^ean,  the 
celebrated  Coda  Jmtimaiiaa,  "  which  thenceftmh  be- 
came the  anirenal  law  of  the 
text-book  ID  the 
■Dd  Braytoa,  and  tbebMaaortbe  legal  relationi  of 
greater  part  of  Chiiatiaii  Europe  to  this  day."  Thiit 
body  of  Roman  law,  which  ii  "  ao  tnipattaiiE  soorce  of 
oar  kiwwlade*  of  the  ChriMiaii  life  in  ita  relatiotu  to 
tbe  atate  and  ita  influence  upon  it,"  opera  with  (he  ini- 
perial  creed  on  the  Tiini^  (for  which,  see  Scbaff,  CAvnt 
Biitory,  iii,TE9)  and  the  imperial  anathema  against  the 
promifMot  Chriatian  beretka.  The  whole  collections  of 
Juatiiiiau  are  DOW  known  under  the  Uy^  ol  CorjMit  Juru 
CmHi.  TheedilionBwithGotbonredDa'inoteBaremueh 
eatwoMd.  The  foor  booka  of  Jiulinian'a  InatiCntionB 
wcae  ttanalaled  into  Eo^iah,  with  Dotea,  bf  Geoige  Har- 
rii,LL.D.<La>d.!ded.lT61,4to,l^andEngL).  Jua- 
tinian  alao  wrote  a  ISiMa  ax^monu JOti,  and  ■  hynu 
(oiteymtK  uioc  "'  i^oyet  rov  itm,  etc.).     (J.  H.  W.) 


Uedal  of  JuiiuiaD. 

JiutSitiu  or  9icn.T,  bishop  of  one  of  the  aeea 
that  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  "m 
[maenl  at  a  countdl  held  at  Rome  AJ).  488  or  484,  unc 
pope  Fehx  lll,in  which  PetimFuilo  (Fvof  itc),  or  Peter 
the  Fnller,  WM  condemned  as  a  heretic  for  baring  added 
Ui  the  " triaagion'  the  heretical  word*"  who  suffered  foi 
ne."    Seveial  biahopn,  among  whom  wa>  Justin,  deainiui 
of  recalhng  Peter  (torn  his  errors,  addrened  letters  tc 
faim.    Justin'ileltertoPet«r,intheoriginalGr6ek,witli 
a  L^tin  reraion,  Epittola  Jiutai  Epitcopi  in  Sicilia,  ad 
POrnm  faUimem  S.GHaplU¥m,u  given  in  the  Concilia 
(ToLiv,cd.  1103,  etc,  edit.  Labbe;  voL  ii,  coL  889,  edit 
Uaidooin;  vdL  Tii,  cd.  1116,  ediL  Hanu).     The  genn- 
ineneaa  of  this  letter,  and  of  six  otben  of  similar  charac- 
ter (rom  rarious  Eotem  orWeatem  bisbops,whicb  aie 
alao  given  in  the  ConciHa,  is  diapoted  by  Valerius  (06- 
ftrtal.  Eccltt.  ad  Er<^piiim  ittrt  duj.  Lit.  I  Dt  Priro 
Antiodim.  Efiitcop.  c  4),  but  defended  by  Care  {Hitl. 
Litt.  i,45«),  who,  however,  contends  that  the  Greek  tent 
ia  not  the  original,  but  a  veivon  from  the  Latin.     Pagi 
(Crifin  iaSaroiHt  ^iBiaJu,adann.486,  c  16)  pre 
to  correct  the  reading  of  the  title  of  Jostin'j  lettei 
"  Epiacopi  in  Sicilia"  to  "  Eiuacopi  in  CUici* ;"  othets 
WDold  read  the  name  "Justinian us,"  but  on  what 
thority  we  do  not  know.     Dodwell  and  othen  asct 
to  this  Justin  the  ACfpOMioHH  nil  OrtllodoxoM,  and 
Expoiilio  RtcUe  Cif^anomM,  reputed  to  be  by  Jul 
Ifwtyr,  and  printed  with  his  works.     See  yabridus, 
«W,Cr.Tii,58;  iu,661;  lii,  6i5.-Sniiih,i)irf.  Ci 
ami  Ronam  Biog.  *.  v. 

Jtu'tUB  ('loiwTwrt  <^  l-*t-  J—tia,}tat;  a  freqa 


name  among  the  Jewt,  eqnivaleat  to  p*^!,  Joa«phu% 
L^ft,  9,  66,  711),  the  name  or  sm-name  of  leveral  men. 
Schttttgen  (/for.  iftAr,  tn  Ad.  Ap.)  shows  by  quoUtiona 
tram  Rabtriniial  writers  that  this  name  was  not  unusual 


1.  Another  Dame  for  JoaaPH  (q.  v.),  anmamed  Bas- 
^BAl,  who  waa  one  of  the  two  selected  aa  candidatet 
w  the  Tacant  apoatolate  of  Judas  (Acts  i,  28). 

2.  A  proaelyte  at  Corinth,  in  whose  house,  adjcdning 
the  synagogue,  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles  after  kav- 
ing  tbe  lyDattogDe  (Acts  xviii,  7).     AJ).  19. 

3.  Otberwiae  called  JiauB,  a  Jewish  Christian,  named 
in  connection  with  Hark  by  Paul  as  being  bis  mly  fel- 
low-labmirB  at  BtKne  when  be  wrote  to  the  ColcasiaDB 
(C*^  iv,  11).  A.D.  67.  Tradition  (Ada  SmdoTiait, 
JuD.  iv,  67)  Dames  him  as  tbe  bishop  of  EteutheropoUs ! 

Jnstiu,  St.,  is  tbe  iudk  of  a  Christian  martyr  who, 
wiUi  hia  brother  Pastor  (aged  ie«pectively  twelve  and 
nine  yean),  when  the  penecution  of  Diocletian  against 
the  Christians  began,  in  the  (ace  of  certain  manyidora 
boldly  avowed  bimaelf  a  Christian.  For  thia  akme  thej 
were  cnielly  flagged ;  and  Dacian,  at  that  time  tbe  gov- 
ernor of  Spain,  enraged  at  their  conrageoaa  reaignalian, 
flnally  caused  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Another  Sl  Justus,  celebrated  in  history,  was  Inshop 
ofLyona.  in  Fiance.  His  lifb  give*  us  an  iiksight  into 
the  customs  of  the  4lb  century.  The  monks,  both  in 
^M  Eaet  and  the  West,  aonght  at  that  time  to  prevent 
M  br  as  poaeible  capital  punishment,  and  often  repre- 
aented  those  who  had  undergone  it  in  punishment  of 
their  oimee  aa  iDartyT&  A  man  who,  in  an  exces  of 
lage,  had  killed  aeveial  persons  in  tbe  streets  of  Lyons, 
fled  to  the  liiabop'a  church  for  protection.  Justus,  in  or- 
der to  shield  him,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
authorities  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  bnt  light- 
ly punished,  but  the  mob  took  him  out  of  the  handa  of 
the  officers  and  killed  him.  Justus,  considering  him- 
self neponiuble  for  the  death  of  this  man,  and  bence- 
forlh  unworthy  of  hU  office,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  re- 
mained ankoown  in  a  coDvent.aud  there  died  about  890. 

ADOtlieiSt.Justaa,a  native  of  Home,  followed  St.Aa- 
gnstine  in  his  mission  to  England,  and  became,  in  634, 
aichbiahop of C^terbuiy.  He  diedNov.lD,S27^-Bei- 
log,  Btt^EmjUi^.  a.  T. 

JtUtllB  or  TiBEKiAS  (in  Galilee),  son  of  Pistus, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Jewish  historians,  Bour- 
iahed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  asa.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  king  Agrippa  as  private  secretary 
when  the  revololioD  in  Galilee  broke  out,  and  though 
the  city  of  Tiberiaa  bad  been  eapedally  favored  by  the 
king,  the  Tiberian  Jews  soon  followed  in  the  coniK  of 
theu  neighbors,  and  tnany  gathered  under  Pistua  and 
his  son  Justua.  who,  beddes  tbe  advantage  of  a  Oreek 
education,  was  a  great  rialural  orator,  and  easily  swayed 
the  masaea.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  articles  im  Joae- 
pbus  and  John  of  Giachala,  Josephua  deaiied  ever  the 
leadership,  be  it  among  his  ovm  nation  or  among  tbe 
Bomana,  and  Justus  having  made  early  advancea  in  fa- 
vor of  the  revolution,  and  quickly  gained  tbe  conOdence 
of  the  people,  Josephua  feared  and  bated  him,  and,  as 
soon  aa  tbe  war  tenoioated,  took  special  pains  to  con- 
vince the  Komans  that  Justus  was  tbe  greater  rebel  of 
the  two.  The  conduct  of  Jceephus  towards  Justus  be- 
came still  more  onjaatly  aevere  after  the  latter  had  ven- 
tured to  write  a  history  of  the  war,  now  unhappily  lost,  in 
which  the  treacherous  action  of  Joecphus  was  laid  bare. 
Irtdeed,  Josephua  himself  makes  the  only  avowed  ol^ed 
of  tbe  publicBtion  of  his  "life"  his  vindication  from  the 
calumnies  of  Justus,  who  is  accuseil  of  baring  falaaOed 
I  he  hlatorv  of  tbe  war  with  Home  (comp.  Josephua,  De 
vita  no,  i  ST,  66,  74),  as  well  as  of  having  delayed  the 
editing  of  the  book  until  the  decease  of  Agrippa  and 
tbe  other  great  men  of  the  time,  because  bis  accounta 
were  false,  and  he  feared  the  consequences  of  his  rni- 
juatneaa  aikd  untruthfulnesa.  Justus,  according  to  Pho- 
lina  {BM.  cod.  S3),  alao  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jewa 
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from  tlis  timworHoKsdown  to  the  death  of  Hand,  in 

th«  thinl  y^u  or  the  reign  orTnjui,bat  IhU  work  iLw  is 
imlartuiutdf  loal.  Some  wric«n  (Eiuebiiu, //ul.  jt^v^ 
lii,9l  8tephMiuBB.viantii.v.Ti)3(fHac)ipp«lt  of  ••pe- 
dal <raik  af  bia  on  tho  Jewish  War,  bul  tbia  may  ^a 
aaXj  to  the  last  ponion  of  hii  chranide,  wbicb  Diogenea 
l«eitiui  (ii,4t)  calb  a  £Wfi/H.  Suidu  (a. v.  'loiaret) 
mCDlionB  aome  other  worka  of  Jnatiu,  of  which,  hDireT«r, 
DoUiiiig  ia  extaDt,  Sec  Grilz,  Gach.  dtr  Jvdat,  iii,  B9T 
aq. ;  Sttid.  urxf  KriL  1868,  p.  &6  aq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jntland,  a  ;»ovince  of  Denmark,  coalaina,  since  the 
PMce  ofViennaof Oct  80, 1864,which  re^tOated  the  11™- 
tier  lietween  Denmark  and  OemiaDf,  9738  aquare  (ni)a^ 
and  in  1880  had  788,119  inhabitanta.  It  conatilutea  the 
DUtbem  part  of  the  Cimbrian  peoinaula,  and  ia  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Skagerrack,  on  the  e«M  by  the  Kat- 
tegat, on  the  Bouth  by  Schleawig,  and  on  the  weM  by 
the  Uennan  Sea.  Originally  the  Cimbii  are  aud  lu 
have  lived  there ;  aubsequently  the  eoantry  wu  occupied 
\/j  the  JuM,  a  Saxon  tribe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  centuiy  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Danuh  king  Gonn, 
and  aince  then  it  haa  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Ciiriatiaiuty  was  introduced  into  Jutland  by 
Anigar  (q.  v.),  and  the  Christianiiation  of  the  boosMj 
wu  completed  within  a  comparatively  abort  period. 
The  flraC  church  waa  ei«ted  at  Kibe.  The  Befmrma- 
tioo  waa  Snt  carried  through  in  the  dty  of  Viborg  bj 
the  efforta  of  Hana  Yanaen,  a  yoong  peasant  from  tbe 
iaiaod  of  Fuhnen.  Jutland  baa  now  four  Lutheran  di- 
oceaea— Aalborg,  Viborg,  Aarboua,  and  Bibe.  See  Deh- 
HAU.     (A.J.S.) 

jQt'tah  (Hebrew  Yslah',  TWH-',  Joah.  n,  U,Volg. 
Jota ;  ot  Yattah'.,  n.^^,  perh^n  valitai,  otherwiae  i.  q. 
JofixJ, Joah,  xii,  l6,^i^^.Jt^a;  SepL  'Iirra  v.  r.  'liav 
and  lavb),  ■  Lei-itical  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judih, 
named  in  connection  with  Ziph,  Jeareel,  etc,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Haon  and  Carmel  (Joeb.  zv,  65).  It 
waa  aUotlod  to  the  prieHa  (ui,  16),  bnt  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chron.  vi,  67-69,  the  name  baa  eac^ied.  Euaebiiu 
(OwWHur.  a.  V.)  call*  it  a  large  village  by  the  name  of 
Jittm  ('IiTTOi'),  and  plac«  it  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Elentheropolia,  in  the  district  ofDaromas  (tbe  soath). 
It  ia  doubtleea  the  village  diaeovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(AwnroUi,  ii,  628),  four  milea  south  of  Hebron,  and 
Mill  called  Yatla,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  Mo- 
hammedan town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with  tieea  around, 
•nd  whers  the  guides  spoke  of  the  existence  of  old 
finndations  and  former  walls.  Schwan  caUs  it  Zaia  in 
hia  Paktt.  p.  106,  and  Seetien  Jirta  on  bia  map. 

"The  selection  of  Juttah  aa  a  ci^  of  the  prieatsaog- 
gesta  the  idea  of  ita  having  already  been  a  place  of  im- 
poitaocc,  which  is  seemingly  conSrtned  by  early  and 
nomeniua  allnsiana  to  it  in  the  inacripliont  nn  the  Egyp- 
tian monumenta.  There  it  appeara  to  be  deecribed  un- 
der the  names  Tai,  Tah-n,  and  Tah-tt-*u,  aa  a  fortme 
of  the  Anakim  near  Arba  or  Hebron ;  and  il  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  another  Egypdan  document,  the 
Septuagint,  expcmieB  the  word  in  almost  tbe  selfsame 
mamier,  'Irav  and  Ton''  (^our.  Ak.  U.  April  and  Jnly, 
186!,  p.  7B,  316,  817)"  (Fairbaim,  a.  v.). 

The  "city  of  JoAj"  (Luke  i,  89),  whither  Mary  went 
to  visit  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Bqitiat  (o'c 
a-iiXiv  'ioirtay,  and  where  Zecharias  therefore  appear! 
to  have  readed,  has  usually  been  supposed  to  mean  He- 
l»oa;  bu^i^the  reading  be  correct,  the  proper  retideiing 
would  be  "tn  tbe  dty  Judah,"  L  e.  its  capital,  or  Jem- 
aalem  (see  Bomemann,  Bdu^  in  Luc.  p.  13),  notwith- 
standing tlie  Kbeenoe  of  the  article  (Wiuer'a  Grammnt. 
y.  T.  p.  136).  But,  as  this  was  not  inlendeil  (aee  Rob. 
Valesius,  fptri.  ad  Caiaidnm.  I61B,  p.  669),  Reland  (Po- 
lait.  p,  870)  baa  suggested  a  conjectural  reading  of  "  Jul- 
lai"  for  "Jtidoi"  (lairrA  for  'loMn)  in  the  above  pas- 
sage of  Luke,  nhich  has  met  with  favor  among  critic* 
(see  Harenbe^,  in  the  Nav.MuaM.  Upt.  n,  696;  I^n- 
luB,  Kniniil,  ad  k>c),  although  no  varioua  reading  exists 
tojostify  it 
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earliest  Church  biatoriana  and  Cliristian  poela,  a  natiT« 


l^ter  of  tba  Chmch.  living  at 
tianity  ascmded  the  throne  of  the  (T— aia,  be  •! 
to  clothe  the  redlal  of  ffihlieal  eventa  in  tbe  ol 
ebgant  style  at  tbe  beat  profane  w 
composed  bis  BiMaria  eemgttka,  a  wntk  in  four  bocki^ 
detUeatcd  to  Constantine.  It  ia  the  reprodnctioo  at  tha 
(}ospels  in  Latin  hezametoa,  feUowlng  the  text  daa^y. 
(spedally  St.  Matthew's,  and  in  tba  styla  imitfing  Lb- 
entins,  Ovid,  and  especially  Vi^il,  thua  maUiig  ■  sort  af 
epic  poem, alter  the  model  of  tbtJBneid.  "nelibanl 
praises  beatowed  npoa  Jnrencns  by  divines  aod  schol- 
ars, ftom  St.  Jemou  down  to  Petrardi,  must  be  mda- 
Btood  to  belong  rather  to  th«  aobsuoce  at  tbe  fin 
than  to  the  fmn  in  which  tbe  materials  are  pwiwed. 
We  may  honor  the  pious  motive  which  prompted  the 
undertaking,  and  we  may  beatow  tbe  same  eaniiiiaala- 
tion  upon  the  laborioua  ingenuity  witb  which  eroy  par- 
ticular recorded  by  the  sacred  hialoriaua,  and  (rtqaaatly 
their  very  words,  are  forced  into  nnmbraa,  but  the  -nrj 
l^an  of  the  compoaition  exdodes  all  play  of  fimry  anl 
all  poetical  freedom  of  e^ireauon,  while  the  vtnifia- 
tion,  although  fluent  and  genefally  haimoDioBB,  too  at' 
ten  Uda  deSance  to  the  laws  of  prosody,  and  the  Ud- 
guage,  although  evidently  to  many  places  copied  fran 
the  poreat  models,  betraya  here  and  there  evident  indi- 
callona  of  corruption  and  decay.  The  idea  thai  Ibis 
prodnction  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  lbs 
interjuetation  of  tbe  Scriptuiea,  ioaamuch  aa  it  majr  ba 
supposed  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  meaiung  attached  IA 
various  obscure  pasaagoi  in  the  early  age  to  which  it 
belang)^  will  not,  upon  examination,  be  liiimd  to  merit 
much  attention"  (Frofhnor  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  at  im- 
fra).  He  also  wrote  parta  of  the  Old  TeatanMot  in  tbe 
same  manner,  but  of  these  we  know  only  his  £.Aa-  aa 
Geneiin  (according  to  Jenmv,  De  icripl,  >£  84,  be  wroU 
"  nonnulla  eodero  metro  ad  aacramentorum  ordiDemi  pei> 
tinentia").  The  Hiiloria  anngrliea  waa  Grgt  ptiolcd 
by  Deventer,  a.  L  (probably  1490) ;  thta  often  reptint- 
ed,aain  theCoZtnyio  rsr. /^wt.  («£.  of  Fabridna  (Baiil. 
1564) ;  the  BOL  U.  Lvgd.  iv,  65  sq. ;  by  E.  Brwdi 
(Fraocfort  and  Lpi,  1710)  ;  and  later  from  a  maiweript 
in  tbe  coUeclion  of  the  Vatican  by  F.Arevale  (Boa^ 
179!,4to),  and  in  the  first  book  of  Oebaer.  Extradaof 
the  Gaaii  were  given  in  Hartene's  Sot.  CaOrA  too. 
ix;  and  lately  J.  a  Pitra,  in  his  £pKiIi]7n(n  So&tMBM 
(Paris,  IMdol,  186! ;  comp.  Probgg.  xlii  sq.),  pufafisbed 
both  these  versea  from  the  CtnttU,  and  other  fragmoOa 
from  the  Old  Teelament,  fbrming  COOO  venes,  and  gni»- 
ed  great  credit  by  bis  efforta  to  prove  their  aolhetiticity 
aa  worka  of  JuvencBS.  Sec  Schrockh,  Kirrkaignek.  T, 
277 ;  Fabridus,  BM.  med.rtvtf.Lal.  iv,  312 ;  GebcB.  tk 
Jareaci  vita  rt  icriplit  adj.  lib.  i  kitl.  rroKg.  (Jma,  1917)  i 
^hr,  Rdm.  Lit.  Gctck.  (SuppL  i) ;  Smith,  Did.  Gri.  ad 
Ran,  Biog.  ii,  t  T. 

J'uxon,  WiLUAM,  a  celebnted  Engltsb  prelate,  dis- 
tinguished for  hia  faithfulness  to  the  unfortunate  king 
C^harle^  was  bom  at  Chicbester  in  1567,  and  waa  «!*- 
rated  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  be  obtained  a 
fellowBhipin  1698.  He  fint  studied  law,  but  alterwarA 
alured  his  mind,  took  orden,  and  was  presented  in  1609 
lothevicange  of  SLGilea,  Oxford,  together  with  wliiA, 
after  1614,  he  held  the  recloiy  of  Sonierton.  In  I6SI  b> 
was  chosen  president  of  his  college,  alter  which  he  rose 
rapidly,  through  the  interest  of  archbishop  L^od,  being 
successively  appointed  dean  of  WorcestT,  derk  of  the 
closet,  bishop  of  Hoefbrd,  dean  of  the  Chapel  BayaL 
and,  in  1633,  bishop  of  London.  The  sweetness  of  kk 
temper,  the  kindness  and  conrtesy  of  his  mannen,  and 
his  uniform  benevolence,  made  biabop  JuxoD  a  4>sw,irf 
favorite,  and  srchbiBhop  Laud  fixed  upon  bin  aa  a  Si 
person  to  hdd  a  secular  ntSce  under  govoiunent.  That 
waa  one  of  lAud's  fatal  errors.  He  did  not  peRara 
and  make  aUowaoce  for  the  change  of  pnUic  apiBaea. 
Kshopa  had,  beftae  tbe  I)efbrm«iiaD,bteome  great  ■(■ 


bj  baUing  nenlir  appMntuMuU,  uti  tb«  arelitMibop 
tbooght  lo  ratote  the  aria  to  iu  uicient  impmrtance 
in  mto's  tjtt  by  renning  to  the  expluded  ^atem.  He 
loqsM.  that  biahops  held  secalu  oAco  foniKiiy  from  the 
Dccaait]!  oT  the  cue,  uid  became  there  were  dM  a  lof- 
iaail  niuDbeT  of  the  laity  qnaliSed,  and  that  the  bet 
iltdl,  though  necoeuy,  vu  still  an  evil,  liDce  it  int«T- 
fcrtd  with  thdr  higher  and  epiriUuil  duties.  In  Laud'a 
own  time  the  Uity  wen  better  qualified  than  the  dargy 
lot  office,  and  the  appaiotment  of  the  clergy  wu  jiutly 
oftmive,  both  ae  an  inetdt  to  the  laity,  and  aa  leading 
Um  people  to  mppoK  that  the  biahups  had  nothing  Lo 
Jo  in  their  dioccaea.  Under  this  false  policy,  m  1S26 
Juon  was  atquinled  to  the  poet  of  lord  bigb  treaenrer, 
the  higben  office  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  and  next 
in  precedence  to  that  oT  the  archtdihop  and  to  the  great 
•eal,which  bad  not  been  held  by  ■  clergyman  since  the 
rtign  of  Henry  VIL  In  1S41  he  resigned  thia  office, 
wbidii,it  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  he  had  held  with- 
out reproach.  The  genoal  harmleseneea  of  his  charac- 
ter enabled  him  to  remain  for  the  moat  part  undisturbed 
at  Fnlham.  Nerertheless,  he  reoiained  Srm  lo  his  prin- 
oi[dea,  and  tUMdj  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  by  whom 
be  was  frequency  consulted.  He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  king  at  the  treaty  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  in 
1618,  and  during  the  king's  trial  acted  as  his  apiiitnal 
adTiKr.  ffishop  Jnzonwas  also  in  attendance  upon  the 
king  in  his  hut  hooii  npnn  the  scaJToId.  Juion  con- 
tinued in  his  position  until  the  abolition  of  kingly  gov- 
emiMnt,  by  tbe  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  I' 
of  a  OommoDwcalth.   He  then  retired 
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the  manor  of  tittle  Compton,  in  Glouc(atershire,«h«n 
be  paaeed  his  days  in  a  private  and  devout  condition. 
At  the  Restoration,  aged  aa  be  was,  be  was  appointed, 
we  might  almast  say  by  acclamation,  archbishop  of  Can- 
lertinry  in  1660.  Ho  was  not  able  to  exert  himself 
much  lo  bia  spliitnal  office,  but  be  wu  a  benefactor  lo 
the  see,  for  duiing  tbe  short  time  be  held  the  arcbtosh- 
opric  be  enpended  on  the  property  fifteen  thoasand 
pounds  1  he  moreover  augmented  the  vicarages,  the 
great  tithes  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the  see.  He 
died  June  4, 1663.  By  his  last  will,  archbishop  Juxm 
bequeathed  £7000  to  his  alma  mater.  Heleft  Blso.flDO 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  of  which  he  bad  been  vicar; 
tbe  same  sum  lo  fonr  other  parishts  in  Oxford,  and  snma 
for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  and  Canterbury  Calbedrals, 
and  other  cbarilable  uses,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  £GO0a 
Wood  lells  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  primitive  sanctity, 
wisdom,  piety,  learning,  patience,  charity,  and  all  apos- 
tolical virtues.  Wbilelock  says  of  him  that  he  wss  ■ 
comely  person,  of  an  active  and  hvdy  dispositioa,  of 
great  parts  and  temper,  full  of  ingenuity  and  meekiiess, 
not «{«  to  give  otfeoce  to  any,  and  willing  to  do  good  to 
all;  of  great  moderation,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  inao- 
much  that  he  waa  the  ddigbt  of  his  time.  He  wrote  ■ 
Servumm  Luie  xtriii,3l  :—M  treatise,  ensiled  Xapic  tal 
Ei'pi"!,  or  Sone  CimtideTalioiu  ujitm  iJit  Ad  o/  Utu- 
forititg  (London,  1662,  4lo).  In  this  work  he  ahowa 
himself  to  be  no  friend  lo  the  scheme  of  a  comprehen- 
sion, A  catalogue  of  books  in  England,  a1phai>etically 
dige>t«l(LDnd.l66B),  bean  hia  name.  See  Hook,  £^ 
du.£ti^a.v.    (J.H.W.) 
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